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SENATE 
Monpay, Aprit 10, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we turn again and 
again to Thee, that in the midst of the 
false lights of our mortal pilgrimage we 
may never lose sight of the perfect right- 
eousness which we struggle so imper- 
fectly to achieve. 

Thy purpose for mankind, which 
arches the whole world, reveals how far 
short we fall in our own halting obedi- 
ence to Thy will. 

In prayer we catch broken glimpses of 
the haunting beauty of Thy holiness. In 
our tests and trials, our frustrations and 
failures, may we rejoice that, looking 
beyond our frailty, our faith and hope 
may be anchored in Thee. 

In this Chamber of governance, upon 
which is the gaze of the agitated and 
anxious peoples of the world, grant to 
those who here stand and speak for the 
millions, the long look and a courageous 
spirit. 

Forbid that those thus lifted to pedes- 
tals of responsibility should ever be gov- 
erned in their decisions by mere prece- 
dent, or that their horizons should be 
limited by boundaries of time and space, 
of frontier or race, which have no mean- 
ing for Thee, who dost hold the whole 
world in Thy hand. 

We ask it in the name of the world’s 
Redeemer. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 6, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on April 7, 1961, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 153) to 
further amend the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, as amended, so that such act 
will apply to reorganization plans trans- 
mitted to the Congress at any time be- 
fore June 1, 1963. 


CVII——350 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 480—-MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 13th 
semiannual report on activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
as amended, outlining operations under 
the act during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1960. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, April 10, 1961. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the call of 

the Consent Calendar be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mtr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 201 or NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ACT OF 1958 

A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a draft of 
legislation to amend section 201 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 


of 1958 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT TEMPLES AND OTHER 
MONUMENTS IN THE NILE VALLEY 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting his recom- 
mendations for participating by the United 
States in the international campaign ini- 
tiated by UNESCO to preserve the ancient 
temples and other monuments in the Nile 
Valley which are now threatened with inun- 
dation as a result of the construction of the 
Aswan High Dam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORT ON GRANTS MADE TO CERTAIN INSTITU- 

TIONS FoR Basic SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report showing grants made in the calendar 
year 1960 by the Department of Defense to 
nonprofit institutions for basic scientific re- 
search (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


STRENGTHENING OF FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
strengthen the Federal Firearms Act (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS RELATING TO SURVEY 
OF POLITICAL BROADCASTING 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a final tabulation of the mate- 
rials relating to a survey of political broad- 
casting, dated September 1—-November 8, 1960 
(with an accompanying document); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PROHIBITION OF INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION 
OF WAGERING PARAPHERNALIA 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide means for the Federal Government to 
combat interstate crime and to assist the 
States in the enforcement of their criminal 
laws by prohibiting the interstate transpor- 
tation of wagering paraphernalia (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 50, TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE, R&2LATING TO TRANSMISSION OF 
BETs, WAGERS, AND RELATED INFORMATION 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend chapter 50 of title 18, United States 
Code, with respect to the transmission of 
bets, wagers, and related information (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CopE, 
RELATING TO TRAVEL IN AID OF RACKETEER- 
ING ENTERPRISES 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend title 18, United States Code, to pro- 
hibit travel in aid of racketeering enterprises 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 78, TITLE 18, UNITED 
States Cope, RELATING TO OBSTRUCTION OF 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of pro legislation to 

amend chapter 73 of title 18, United States 

Code, with respect to obstruction of investi- 

gations and inquiries (with an accompany- 

ing paper); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Cost ASCERTAINMENT REPoRT oF US. Post 

OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law a cost ascer- 
tainment report of that Department, for the 
fiscal year 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the State of South Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on Finance: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT 
REMEDIAL LEGISLATION LIMITING THE IM- 
PORTATION OF TEXTILE AND PLywoop PRoD- 
UCTS 
“Whereas the importation of cheap and 

inferior textile and plywood products from 

foreign countries is threatening the very 
existence of the textile and plywood indus- 
tries of this Nation; and 

“Whereas it is believed by the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina that 
immediate remedial legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States should be enacted 
to protect these industries and their em- 
ployees so that the employees of these in- 
dustries will not join the ranks of the un- 
employed and find it necessary to receive 
Federal aid in order to maintain a livelihood: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house oj representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby memorialized 
to enact immediate remedial legislation to 
protect the textile and plywood industries 
from serious damage or complete destruc- 
tion from the importation of cheap foreign 
textile and plywood products; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“ENROLLED SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 9 

“To his Excellency, the Honorable President 

of the United States of America and to 
the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the 51st Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent that: 

“Whereas pollution of water is endanger- 
ing the Nation’s health and the use of its 
water resources for the benefit of mankind; 
and 

“Whereas preservation of the purity of the 
Nation’s waters is necessary to the health 
of the people and to industrial growth and 
expansion; and 

“Whereas rapid expansion of population 
and industry has increased both the volume 
and complex nature of waste discharges; 
and 
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“Whereas much larger quantities of pure 
water will be needed by future population 
and industry; and 

“Whereas pollution of air is also endanger- 
ing the Nation’s health and the welfare and 
comfort of the people; and 

“Whereas there is a lack of fundamental 
and basic knowledge necessary to devise ade- 
quate and economic methods for treatment 
of water supplies, liquid wastes, and air con- 
taminants; and 

“Whereas the multiple use of waters of the 
Pacific Northwest has been actively promoted 
by Federal and State agencies as well as by 
industry, and new complex problems have 
arisen which can best be approached and 
eventually resolved only by way of basic in- 
formation obtainable through a major pro- 
gram on pollution control within the region, 
aided and supplemented by the research lab- 
oratories of the States and the concerned 
industries operating therein: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring) : 

“1. The President and Congress of the 
United States are urged to pass legislation 
authorizing the establishment of a Pacific 
Northwest Pollution Control Laboratory by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

“2. This Laboratory shall be dedicated to 
advancing the frontiers of knowledge by con- 
ducting research for the treatment of water, 
waste waters, atmospheric contaminants, and 
the control of pollution for the protection 
of the health and well-being of the people 
of the Pacific Northwest and, at the same 
time, making possible the safe and orderly 
development of industries on which the eco- 
nomic advancement of the region depends. 

“3. Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, Chief 
Clerk of the U.S. Senate, Clerk of the US. 
House of Representatives, and to all Members 
of the Oregon congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by senate, March 14, 1961. 

““MEDA COL, 
“Chief Clerk of Senate. 
“Harry D. Borvin, 
“President of Senate. 
“Adopted by house, March 27, 1961. 
“ROBERT R. DUNCAN, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Ninth Annual 
Interstate Conference on Reciprocal Sup- 
port, at Los Angeles, Calif., relating to aid 
to dependent children, and availability of 
the records of the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution adopted by Albert Pike Lodge 
of Perfection No. 1, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, New Orleans, 
La., protesting against the enactment of 
legislation to provide Federal aid to educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Joseph Scott Imirie, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force; and 

Harold Brown of California, to be Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Brig. Gen. Harrison Alan Gerhardt, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army), 
and sundry other officers, for temporary ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United 
States. 


April 10 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
week I received from the Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg, a message 
that all States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
have signed agreements to participate 
in the temporary extended unemploy- 
ment compensation program of 1961. 

It is gratifying indeed for me to be 
able to transmit this message to the 
Senate, Mr. President. As my colleagues 
know, only 17 States participated in the 
TUC program in 1958. 

I have been informed by the Secretary 
that on April 8 some of the States 
started taking claims, to speed up the 
payment of benefits, and that most of 
the States will start paying these tem- 
porary benefits at some time during the 
week of April 17. 

Under this program, approximately 3 
million jobless workers who have ex- 
hausted, or will exhaust, their rights to 
regular unemployment insurance bene- 
fits will receive almost a billion dollars 
in unemployment compensation within 
the next 15 months. Thus, a billion dol- 
lars in purchasing power will be added 
to the Nation’s economy. And as Presi- 
dent Kennedy said when he signed the 
bill on March 24: 

These will be hard-working dollars. They 
will be spent almost immediately—for food, 
for shelter, for the bare necessities. These 
dollars will flow into our stores, our fac- 
tories, onto our farms. 





ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
ON 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF SHAPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, at ceremonies in Paris in ob- 
serving the 10th anniversary of SHAPE, 
Vice President JouHnson delivered an im- 
portant and impressive address on rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Europe. I congratulate the Vice Presi- 
dent for his splendid statement, which 
analyzes so clearly and cogently the need 
for enhancing the strength and unity 
of the North Atlantic Community. 

Let me also take this opportunity, Mr. 
President, to congratulate the Vice Presi- 
dent for representing the United States 
with such distinction at the indepen- 
dence celebration in Senegal, as well 
as during his visit to the disarmament 
negotiations in Geneva. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Paris speech by the Vice President 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF SHAPE, PARIs, FRANCE, APRIL 6, 
1961 
I am happy to bring to you from the people 

and the Government a message which is as 

absolutely determined and meaningful as 
it is simple to state. 

That message is that the United States is 
resolved to do everything within its power— 
and I emphasize the word everything—to en- 
hance the strength and unity of the North 
Atlantic Community. 





1961 


This message reflects the basic purpose of 
our foreign policy: To maintain an environ- 
ment in which free societies can survive and 
flourish. By free societies we mean those in 
which the consent of the governed plays an 
important role. 

It is essential to this environment that 
it be spacious. It is essential, too, that 
within it there should exist the will and 
power to protect it against enemies, and the 
opportunity for all to develop and to pursue 
happiness as they see it, within the limits of 
ability and willingness to work. 

No single nation has enough influence and 
power to maintain this spacious environment 
of freedom. The coalition of the peoples 
and nations of Western Europe and North 
America is indispensable to this end. With- 
out their power—the resultant of popula- 
tion, resources, technology, and _ will—it 
cannot be preserved. 

To the United States, it is of prime im- 
portance to maintain and strengthen the 
coalition; both its cohesion and power within 
the Atlantic area and its capacity for con- 
structive action outside that area. 

If that cohesion and capacity are to be 
enhanced, vigorous measures will be required 
in the political, military, and economic fields. 

In the political field it is to discover and 
act on the most basic of the various alli- 
ance interests that are at stake, and thus 
increase the alliance’s capacity to influence 
events in the world at large constructively. 

Progress toward an integrated European 
Community will help to enhance that ca- 
pacity and thus to strength the Atlantic 
Community. A more cohesive and powerful 
Europe within a developing Atlantic Com- 
munity is needed to undertake the large 
tasks which lie ahead. The essentially na- 
tional and loosely coordinated efforts of the 
past will no longer suffice. 

Our end goal—‘“that remote and ideal ob- 
ject” of which Lord Acton spoke, “which cap- 
tivates the imagination by its splendor and 
the reason by its simplicity’—should be a 
true Atlantic Community in which common 
institutions will increasingly be developed to 
meet common problems. 

The burgeoning demands of the less de- 
veloped countries no less than the growth 
of Soviet power dictate that a more tightly 
knit community eventually be achieved. In 
progressing toward such a community, we 
can regain the sense of forward movement 
and imaginative thinking which has char- 
acterized the alliance in its most creative 
periods. In the long run, such progress may 
well prove to be indispensable if our ulti- 
mate goal of a free and orderly world com- 
munity is to be achieved. 

In the military field, too, the United States 
will do its utmost to sustain and enhance 
the strength of the alliance; I shall speak 
more briefly about this field, since these 
matters will soon be discussed in detail in 
the Council. 

My country’s approach to NATO’s military 
tasks is governed by the principles which 
are reflected in the President’s recent mes- 
sage to the Congress on our own military 
budget. Our objective is to insure that any 
potential aggressor will know that he would 
be confronted with a suitable, selective, 
swift, and effective military response. 

To fulfill this objective, the United States 
is seeking to create a flexible and balanced 
military posture. 

This is also the goal of NATO. 

To achieve this goal, several steps will be 
called for. ; 

For one thing, a vigorous and sustained 
effort to build up NATO’s nonnuclear de- 
fenses will be required. This is a high pri- 
ority task; it will call for increased effort 
from all of us. But the result will be worth 
the sacrifice, for NATO’s defenses will be 
more effective and their deterrent power 
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greater. As part of its contribution to this 
task, the United States is committed to full 
participation in the common defense and 
the maintenance of its military strength 
on the Continent for the foreseeable future. 
The President was absolutely clear on this 
point in his message to NATO soon after 
taking office. 

An effective NATO nuclear capability is 
also needed to achieve our goal and the 
United States stands ready to consult closely 
with all members of the alliance on the best 
ways and means of maintaining this capabil- 
ity in the future. The security of Europe and 
the security of the United States are in- 
separable. 

In going forward with a practical and 
balanced program to strengthen NATO’s 
arms, we will reduce any temptation to ag- 
gression and thus enhance the prospects for 
peace, 

The fruits of peace are not achieved merely 
by avoiding war. We must also seek to pro- 
gress toward a richer life for all mankind. 

If the Atlantic Community is to help 
achieve that progress, we will need: 

First. Higher rates of growth in some 
Atlantic countries, 

Second. More effective coordination be- 
tween the economic policies of Europe and 
North America. 

Third. Increased aid to less developed 
countries; and 

Fourth. Fair sharing within the alliance 
of the burden of that aid and of our mili- 
tary programs. 

The OECD was created to help achieve 
just these purposes. 

The United States intends to participate 
fully in its work to this end. 

This is not the time or the place to go into 
the details. I wish only to lay out the 
general course of action to which we are 
dedicated, in seeking closer economic co- 
operation with our Atlantic partners. 

We cannot fail in this course, if there is to 
be a high assurance of maintaining an en- 
vironment in which free societies can 
flourish. 

The effectiveness of the OECD in prose- 
cuting this course will be an indispensable 
base both for the military programs which 
I have described and for fulfilling the pur- 
poses of the Atlantic Community in less 
developed areas. 

The political impact of progress to this 

nd may, however, be even more significant 
than its economic or military effect. For the 
chief Western nations will have been brought 
together into earnest conclave to launch 
measures of great and constructive moment. 
This would contribute to their confidence 
and cohesion and, over the long run, might 
well lay the basis for a new and ever closer 
relation between North America and Europe. 

It would make more solid the hope that 
the world will be developed in peace—a se- 
cure and peaceful world in which inter- 
national disputes can be straightened out in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations. I have just come from Geneva. 
We are earnestly striving to get a nuclear 
test ban treaty. We want and we pledge 
our best efforts to get a sound and effective 
treaty. If so it may well be a prelude for 
constructive planning for disarmament. 

If these hopes are frustrated it must not 
be and will not be upon the conscience of the 
free world. We can and will have the satis- 
faction and knowledge that we labored 
diligently and we tried with dignity and 
honor, even if we pled in vain. A genuine 
political—as well as economic—community 
might appear increasingly feasible as our 
long-run goal. 

Such a demonstration of the Atlantic 
nations’ capacity for bold and creative effort 
could not fail also to impress mightily 
friendly nations in other areas, and possibly 
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the Communist leaders themselves. For its 
plain import would be to bring within reach 
the formation of what would be incompa- 
rably the most powerful economic grouping 
in the world. No calculation of the future 
relative strength of the free world could fail 
to be decisively affected by this prospect. 

If we go forward with these general pol- 
icies in the political, military, and economic 
fields we can look forward to an Atlantic 
Community which will increasingly fulfill 
the rich promise that its founders foresaw 
when they signed the treaty 12 years ago. 

The task will not be easy. It will call for 
continuing sacrifices from all of us. 

Sacrifices of resources. 

Sacrifices of man-years spent in uniform. 

Sacrifices of special interests. 

Sacrifices of ancient concepts in the light 
of growing interdependence. 

We cannot shrink from these sacrifices if 
we are to be worthy of the common civiliza- 
tion which we share. 

The United States is prepared to play its 
full part. It accepts the responsibilities of 
leadership, both in projecting its own effort 
and in setting forth its view as to the tasks 
of the alliance as a whole. 

The message that I bring you today is 
evidence of its unreserved commitment to 
these tasks, which all of our countries will 
need to prosecute vigorously in the decade 
that lies ahead if their high purposes are 
to be achieved. 





“NOT TO THE SWIFT” 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have just finished reading a fas- 
cinating novel about the Presidency of 
the United States. Because it is not 
only a book that completely captivates 
its reader, but, even more important, is 
a book with a serious, most timely, and 
most desperately needed message, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to it. 

Entertaining as the book is, there is 
a far greater value than entertainment 
in it. That value is in the urgency of 
our times, of the real peril facing our 
country, of the fact that it.is later than 
we think. This book underscores and 
emphasizes that urgency and that des- 
perate need for the leaders of our coun- 
try to face up to realities and to the 
unpleasant dangers of our times. 

For while truth is stranger than fiction, 
in this novel there is so much truth— 
frightening truth—about the manner in 
which too many of us, from our top 
leaders on down through the man in the 
street, search for escapism or for shields 
from the difficulties that we should face. 

The book is written with genuine au- 
thenticity by one of the most knowl- 
edgeable persons ever to appear in the 
Washington arena. More than that, the 
author is a person of very deep convic- 
tions that he vigorously expresses, and 
which he fiercely refuses to have smoth- 
ered in the normal blase sophistry that 
ne greatly pervades the Nation’s Cap- 
i 


The book I speak of is “Not to the 
Swift.” The author is the widely re- 
spected Tristram Coffin. 





SERMON BY REV. PAUL D. URBANO 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
has always been my feeling that the 
church is a place where one goes to wor- 
ship, not where one goes to listen to 
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sermons delivered for or against the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United 


of my colleagues in politics, who 
to political discussion 6 days a 
and feel that at least on Sunday 


One of the outstanding young Episco- 
pal ministers in Arizona, the Reverend 
Paul DeWitt Urbano, recently delivered 
a sermon on this point, at All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church, in Phoenix. I ask 
unanimous consent that the sermon be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcORD 


There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., QUINQUAGESIMA Suwnnay, 
1961 
(Christ, speaking to Pilate: “My Kingdom 
is not of this world. If My Kingdom were 
this world, then would My servants fight. 
Kingdom is not from hence.”) 
ost 9 years now, I have been stand- 
this congregation, trying to 
Gospel of Christ, which I take 
office of a Christian minis- 
have never knowingly used this 
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the proclamation of any- 
ant as my own opinions. 
intend to do so now. But I say 
because some may think I am demean- 
my pulpit to support my prejudices— 
really I desire only to give a theolog- 
for a public action and to jus- 
tude by the words of Christ. 
at its annual meeting in Jan- 
@ resolution protesting the use 
National Council of the Churches of 
as a political-action group. That is, 
we protested against the fact that the power 
of the Christian churches affiliated with the 
council is being used as a lobby. We further 
that, although the impression is 
often given in the newspapers that the coun- 
cil represents us, it is not truly representa- 
tive: and it is not nearly responsive enough 
to the will of the constituent congregations. 
Since that day, I have had no peace. On 
one side of me are the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the clergy, who favor the council 
and do not wish it criticized. And on the 
side of me are the laity of the conser- 
'e party in politics, who detest the coun- 
cil. and all its works, and who are particularly 
concerned over the reputed leftwing tend- 
ncies of its hierarchy. 
I am here to announce that the church can 
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the possession or the instrument of any po- 
litical persuasion. The church is in the world 
to serve God, not the Communist or the 
Republican Party. 

I have never made a secret of my politics: 
I am a conservative. But neither have I 
ever affronted the conscience of this con- 
egation by representing my politics as the 
Word of God. As a citizen of the United 
States, I am entitled to my political convic- 
tions. Indeed, as a citizen of this country 
Iam entitled to fight for my political ideals 
by every honorable and legal means. But 


And my politics are no part 
God. Neither have I any 


+ to use my pulpit to preach my politics. 
If I preach the Gospel of Christ, I have au- 
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thority. But if I represent my political 
opinions as from Christ, I blaspheme against 
Him, I disgrace my office, and I bring His 
church to ruin. 

I speak now in defense of nobody's politics, 


’ but in defense of the church. And I say, 


let the church be the church—not some- 
thing else or something less. The+church 
is sent to preach Christ to all. The church 
has in it (and so long as it is the Church of 
Christ will always have in it) people of all 
political and economic persuasions. The 
church, in fact, stands quite above the po- 
litical question—in the sense that her treas- 
ure (Christ) is not derived from the natural 
life of man, but from God. That is why 
the church is entitled to make moral judg- 
ments on the whole life of man—because she 
cares about every variety of human govern- 
ment, but is wedded to none. The day the 
church begins to act as the agent either of 
the left, or of the right, she becomes what 
the Pope was in the Middle Ages, herself a 
plaintiff or a defendant in cases she pre- 
tends to judge fairly. 

I, for one, have not taken up the cudgels 
against the National Council of Churches 
because of my politics, but because of my 
religion. My politics are just as fallible as 
the other man’s; and I intend to work for 
them as a citizen through the will of the 
whole people. But my religion compels me 
to protest when I think my church is being 
misused. 

Merely as a political man, I would question 
the skill of the clergy in politics. When, 
for example, the Government decided, for 
economic reasons, to recall to this country 
the families of servicemen abroad, some of 
the churches, admitting that they had no 
competence in economic questions, objected 
that the move was bad for family life. 
Well, whoever heard that military operations 
are carried out for the good of family life? 
The objection of the churches in this case is 
stupid and irrelevant. They should have 
been told (in place of the courteous evasions 
of the administration) to keep their ecclesi- 
astical nose inside the church. 

Furthermore (still from the purely, polit- 
ical point of view) I deplore lobbying in any 
form. For what is lobbying but the use of 
money (or other power) to secure special 
interests where the good of the whole coun- 
try is involved? That the church or any 
combination of churches should so prosti- 
tute its God-given office as to intimidate leg- 
islatures is intolerable. 

Every few months (until recently) I was 
called on the phone and told to “put on my 
collar and get down to the legislature”— 
put the heat on the legislators to pass some 
bill or other. And I invariably replied, in 
effect, that, when I put on my collar, that 
signified that I was the servant of Christ 
and of no lesser thing; that when I put on 
my collar, I represented far more than my 
own opinions. My collar is part of my vest- 
ments, and signifies when I wear it that I 
have set my mind and heart to serve all man- 
kind—not just that small fraction of it 
which favors House bill number so-and-so. 

Must everything be used in our day on 
behalf of some minority, even the collar, 
even the church? Does respect for the clergy 
necessitate the toleration of their ignorant 
tinkering with things they know nothing 
about? I remember one occasion about a 
year ago when the pressure exerted by the 
clergy of this town resulted (thanks to their 
total ignorance of the politics involved), 
not in the passage of the bill they favored, 
but in the killing of a school bond issue 
which this city needed. 

What is the matter with legislators, that 
they do not question the competence of 
clergymen to judge their legislation? Cer- 
tainly a clergyman may present current prob- 
lems to his people for their serious consid- 
eration. That is one of the things he is for. 
But the expectation is not that any church 
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as a church will take a public stand on House 
bill number so-and-so. The expectation is 
that Christian citizens, enlightened in their 
consciences by the Gospel, will, in their 
private capacity as citizens, take the po- 
litical action necessary to carry out their 
will—if it be the will of the American peo- 
ple. Are there no political-action groups in 
this country, that we must turn the church 
of God, which belongs to all men, into an in- 
strument for the promotion of local and 
limited objectives? 

Somebody asked me last week, “But if the 
National Council of Churches does not make 
pronouncements on political and economic 
questions, what is it going to do?” I am glad 
to answer: 

The Council of Churches may do all that it 
is proper for a council of churches to do. 
First, the churches may, in and through the 
council, talk honestly to each other about 
their differences, so that, in God’s good time, 
these differences may be resolved. Second, 
the council may further all those practical 
works of charity and care for our fellow men 
which, without cooperation, might not be 
accomplished. Third, the council may quite 
properly propose to its constituent churches 
questions about the political and economic 
life of man which Christians ought to ex- 
amine. 

But the council ought not to do what it 
does do; namely, to come out flatfooted for 
this or that side of some vexed and compli- 
cated political or economic problem, giving 
the impression that this is “the Christian 
point of view.” Who can say what is the 
Christian point of view in such questions? 
Some Christians are Socialists; some are even 
monarchists. The church contains people 
of every political and economic point of view. 
The church is suprapolitical; the church is 
supranational. The church belongs to no 
one group of people. The church is God’s. 

I am reminded (I speak foolishly) of Mar- 
tin Luther, who began by attacking a Pope— 
and finished by attacking the whole institu- 
tion of the papacy. I am well aware I am 
no Luther; but I see this much resemblance: 
that I began by attacking certain policies 
of the National Council of Churches—and 
am likely to end by attacking the whole prin- 
ciple of the council. Its deviation from its 
proper office has led me at last to question 
whether it has any proper office at all. 

For what is such a council laboring for 
except some kind of a united church? And 
why does it want a united church? Because 
that is the will of God? I sincerely hope 
that is their motive. But if that is their 
motive, surely they understand: There can 
be no true unity in the church until there 
is sincere agreement tn the faith. Without 
agreement on doctrine, organizational uni- 
fication will only make matters worse. To 
bring together in one institution those who 
sincerely disagree is to drive into one house 
those who, by the law of our land, are freely 
permitted to live in separate houses. The 
total result of such premature unity would 
be the creation of still another church—as 
happened in Canada—for the majority of 
people in the churches could not assent to it. 

No one doubts that Christ desires His 
church to be one. But that means really 
one: One in heart and soul and mind. Chris- 
tendom is not just divided: It is divided by 
something—by a radical disagreement over 
some of the most important questions in 
the world. 

I feel nothing but love and respect for my 
Baptist neighbor. He goes to his church 
and I go to mine. But if you put me in the 
same church with him and make me sing 
“In the Garden,” and ask me to believe that 
the fish literally swallowed Jonah, I will not 
be able to endure it. Neither will he be able 
to endure my “solemn liturgy.” We have 
not attained to such a state of grace. 

There are many desirable things about 
which God says, “Not yet.” And until my 
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Baptist neighbor and I have both grown in 
spirit to a height which makes us see (if 
that is the case) the foolishness of our dif- 
ferences, we should, without pride and with- 
out the least bitterness, glory in our differ- 
ences. And each of us should show the 
other the truth in his way by the beauty 
of his life. This is the American religious 
tradition. This is the custom which, for the 
first time in the history of our race, has 
made it possible for all kinds of religious 
men to live together in peace. And this is 
what I believe in. 

Many leaders of the Ecumenical Movement, 
unquestionably, are striving for the union 
of the churches because they believe that 
is the will of God. But others of them, I 
fear, are trying to create a premature union 
because such union will create power. And 
what will be done with this power? It will 
be used to secure the kind of society the 
leaders of this united church think right. 
And is not the whole essence of the Protes- 
tant revolt against Rome the revolt against 
the notion that a united, powerful church 
should determine what is right in the polit- 
ical life of mankind? 

What is this but another totalitarianism, 
masquerading as “ecumenicity”? And do 
not all totalitarians promise the Kingdom 
of God on earth? Marx, Hegel, Hitler—and 
the modern theologians who have lost their 
faith—they are all going to bring the King- 
dom of God on earth. But the Kingdom of 
God is still the Kingdom of God, not any 
kingdom of men. And Christ says clearly, 
“My Kingdom is not of this world.” 

To help you to weigh rightly what I have 
told you, I must tell you also that my bishop 
does not agree with me in these matters— 
as most of my brother clergy do not. I would 
have it known that I love and honor my 
bishop and my brother clergy: it grieves 
and almost frightens me to find myself so 
radically opposed to so many wiser and better 
men. But there is no malice in my opposi- 
tion: it is an honest difference of convic- 
tion. I am impugning nobody’s character 
or motives; and I trust no one will impugn 
mine. Though it sounds pretentious and 
even silly, I will have to quote Martin Luther 
and say: “Here stand I. God helping me, I 
can do no other.” 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ALL SAINTS’ EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH ANNUAL PARISH MEETING, JAN- 
uaRY 9, 1961 


Whereas the National Council of Churches 
and/or its duly authorized divisions, de- 
partments or conventions have made state- 
ments and taken positions, in the name of 
the church, on topics of controversial polit- 
ical nature, including the following: 

1. Favoring recognition of Red China by 
the United States and the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations; 

2. Against the right-to-work laws; 

3. Against the immigration laws as now 
written; 

4. Against the Bricker amendment; 

5. Favoring repeal of the Connally reser- 
vation; 

6. Advocating capitulation of the sover- 
eignty of the United States to the will of 
the majority of the world through the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the above are strictly matters 
of state rather than matters of church; and 

Whereas we believe that the church 
should make moral judgments but not pre- 
tend to political wisdom; because when they 
do, they are seriously in danger of linking 
state and church, combining two institu- 
tions whose functions are in every way dif- 
ferent and independent of each other; and 

Whereas the National Council of Churches 
‘has become, in effect, an action body exerting 
its influence on our National Government on 
controversial political, social and economic 
issues and as such a group wields a very 
powerful influence on legislative bodies be- 
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cause of the inferences allowed to be created 
in the press, that it represents and speaks 
for some 38 to 50 million Protestants; and 

Whereas our premise is that, instead of 
appealing to government, the church should 
devote its energies to the work of promoting 
the attributes of Christianity—truth, hon- 
esty, fairness, generosity and charity—in the 
hearts and minds of men, with emphasis on 
Christ’s having stressed not the expanded 
state but the dignity and responsibility of 
the individual: Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church unite with other church groups so 
that the following objectives may be 
achieved: 

1. The filing of an official protest through 
our bishop, to the annual convention of this 
diocese for consideration by the general 
convention, and to the National Council 
of Churches and their respective officers. and 
leaders, to the political, social and economic 
pronouncements of the National Council of 
Churches. 

2. That this church work together with 
other groups toward the end that the 
National Council of Churches will cease all 
political activities. 

8. That such a plan of representation be 
worked out between the individual churches 
and the National Council of Churches that 
the individual parish will have a role and 
voice in what the National Council of 
Churches does and says, together with the 
election of officers and leaders and that the 
constitution and bylaws of the national 
council be amended to provide for same; 

4. That a standing committee of five mem- 
bers of this church be appointed by the 
senior warden and approved by the vestry 
of this church to work toward the above 
objectives, and that such a committee make 
regular reports to the church membership. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today, it 
adjourn until Wednesday at noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Senate, I announce 
that there are no nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. There is on the 
calendar one bill, S. 279, to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for projects which will 
demonstrate or develop techniques and 
practices leading to a solution of the 
Nation’s juvenile delinquency control 
problems. It is anticipated that this 
measure will be brought up on Wednes- 
day. 





TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH 
KINGDOM OF  BELGIUM—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

today the President transmitted to the 

Senate a treaty of friendship, establish- 

ment and navigation between the United 

States of America and the Kingdom of 

Belgium, together with a related proto- 

col, signed at Brussels on February 21, 

1961, which is Executive J, 87th Con- 

gress, Ist session. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the treaty, and that the 
treaty, together with the President’s 
message, be referred. to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and that the Pres- 
ident’s message be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a treaty of friend- 
ship, establishment and navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Belgium, together with 
a related protocol, signed at Brussels on 
February 21, 1961. 

I transmit, also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State with respect to the treaty. 

JOHN F., KENNEDY. 


THE WHITE House, April 10, 1961. 

Enclosures: 

1. Report of the Acting Secretary of 
State. 

2. Treaty of friendship, establishment 
and navigation between the United 
States and Belgium, with protocol. 





THE WELCOME CORPS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, _re- 
cently I received a letter from Mr. David 
I. Stern, of New York City, which ap- 
pealed to me very much. Mr. Stern 
noted that he is very excited about the 
proposal for an International Travel Of- 
fice to promote tourism to the United 
States. He went on to say that he had 
long been interested in programs to 
make travelers feel more at home here 
in the United States. 

But, Mr. Stern had more than ideas 
to offer. He also volunteered his own 
services, as a citizen proficient in lan- 
guages, to help welcome visitors from 
abroad. 

I was much interested in Mr. Stern’s 
proposal and took it up with the De- 
partment of Commerce. Acting Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce Mr. 
John C. Borton replied to my letter in- 
dicating that he thought it was a fine 
and constructive idea to have citizens, 
like Mr. Stern, volunteer to help travelers 
from abroad. 

I am, of course, aware that there are 
many worthy organizations, for example, 
Travelers’ Aid, which give assistance to 
travelers in the United States. Mr. 
Stern’s idea is unique in that it would 
focus on tourists from overseas. Its em- 
phasis would not be relief or emergency 
assistance, as much as it would be put- 
ting out the. welcome mat for friends 
from abroad. 

As a cosponsor and supporter of the 
bill setting up an International Travel 
Office (S. 610), I think this is an ex- 
cellent idea. It fits in very well with the 
program of the Travel Office. In a sense, 
it is the other side of the coin. The 
Travel Office would help get people here. 
Volunteers like Mr. Stern will make them 
feel at home when they arrive. 
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Mr. President, I think coordinated and 
vigorous steps should be taken to en- 
courage others to volunteer to help tour- 
ists from abroad. Although it may be 
that legislation can be devised to accom- 
plish this purpose, the lead can best be 
taken at this time by private civic groups. 

Interested groups could compile regis- 
ters of citizens with various language 
proficiences who would be willing to give 
time to meet and help visitors. Private 
or civic groups which took an interest 
in this challenge would be playing a real 
and far-reaching role in strengthening 
America’s international image and in 
strengthening our ties with the people 
of all of the nations of the free world. 

As I commented above, it is my feeling 
that volunteers in work such as this 
should have some measure of na- 
tional organization. I propose we call 
it the Welcome Corps. 

The Welcome Corps would have as 
its purposes welcoming visitors from 
abroad, orienting them to the com- 
munity, telling them about local attrac- 
tions, visiting with them and making 
them feel at ease and providing tourists 
with opportunities to meet local citizens 
and civic leaders. These volunteers 
would not be travel agents, nor would 
they provide the equivalent of commer- 
cial services now available to travelers. 
They would instead be ambassadors of 
good will working on their home soil. 

Such an organization would reap re- 
wards for our Nation as a whole, for 
visitors and also for the volunteers 
themselves. Those who serve in this ca- 
pacity would be afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to make new friendships and 
to learn about the ways of people from 
other lands. 

Mr. President, I would like to see na- 
tional attention by  public-service- 
minded groups devoted to this cause. I 
am certain that the relevant officials of 
the Commerce Department and the State 
Department would be delighted to co- 
operate with such groups. 





ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business in line with 
the previous agreement I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), in accord- 
ance with the previous order, the Senate 
adjourned until Wednesday, April 12, 
1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate April 10, 1961: 
UNTTED NATIONS 

Graham A. Martin, of Florida, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the 16th session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Natiens. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Pulton Freeman, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Colombia. 


Leon B. Poullada, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Togo. 

Teodoro Moscoso, of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Venezuela. 

James Loeb, of New York, to be Ambassa- 
dcr Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Peru. 


Pus.Lic HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of Texas, to be 
Public Housing Commissioner. 


CENSUs BUREAU 


Richard M. Scammon, of Minnesota, to be 
Director of the Census. 


U.S. MarsHaL 


Paul D. Sossamon, of North Carolina, to 
be U.S. marshal for the western district of 
North Carolina for a term of 4 years, vice 
Roy A. Harmon. 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


Lawrence M. Henry, of Colorado, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Colorado 
for the term of 4 years, vice Donald G. Brotz- 
man. 

U.S. MaRsHALs 


James J. P. McShane, of Virginia, to be 
U.S. marshal for the District of Columbia 
for the term of 4 years, vice Dudley G. 
Skinker. 

E. Herman Burrows, of North Carolina, to 
be US. marshal for the middle district of 
North Carolina for a term of 4 years, vice 
James H. Somers. 


U.S. Coast Guarp 
The following named persons to be chief 


warrant Officers, W-4, in the US. Coast 
Guard: 

Orval EK. Beall John S. Cameron, Jr. 
Joseph E. Acker William A. Mauch 


Hugh S. Hanna 
Richard V. Bercaw 
John F. Malley 


William H. Mattson 
Anthony F. Glaza, Jr. 
Pranklin H. Wix 
Peter D. Shost Gentry J. Cooke 
Joseph C. Daniels Harold O. Welchert 


The following-named persons to be chief 
warrant officers, W-3, in the US. Coast 
Guard: 

Charles L. Maxwell 
Arch D. Grainger, Jr. 
Arnold A. Adams 
John A. Flynn 
Alfred A. Kolb 
William H. Blaylock, 

Jr. 

William P. East 


Bernhart A. Wicks 
Keith H. Jorgenson 
Harold E. DeYoung 
George R. Peck 
David F. Ray 
Claude A. Robinson 
Herbert S. Lyman 
Paul Schuttpelz, Jr. 


Leroy F. Bent James P. Avila 
Frederick W. Rix Fred A. Shabo 
Loyd R. Smith Frank N. Campagna 


Earl W. C. Harris 
William R. Hendricks, 
Jr. 


Arthur E. Vincent 
Howell M. Joynes, Jr. 
Lester H. Green 


Joseph E. Franken Max Trepeta 
Albert L. Lingenfelter Sherwood N. Patrick 
Emmett J. Gossen Albert N. Dill 


Kenneth N. Black 
James L. Cropper 
Newton P. Caddell, Jr. 
George Mathews 
Wayne R. Glenny 

Lee D. Wooden 

Louis L. Bayers 
Randall H. Spooner 
Harold W. Collins 
Herbert L. Gordon 
Raymond L, Williams 
James R. Kane 
Thomas J. Hushion 
John G. Schwelm 
Gustave F. Scholz 
Harold R. Dycus 
Marvin E. Ginn 
Charles W. Griffiths 


Charles R. Smith 
Frank M. Miller, Jr. 
Lyle E. Cable 

John J. Gunson 
Merrill W. Allison 
Arthur F. Myers 
George F. Weadon 
Frank Bartling 
Mitchel K. Opsitnik 
Raymond W. Olson 
George F. W. Ehrsam 
Roy E. Needles 
James W. Johns 
Warren G. Tubbs 
Isadore L. Souza 
Herbert L. Simpson 
Wallace E. Hulteen 
Carl L. Smith 
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James C. Rosemergy 
Charles E. Bunkley 
Charles E. Holden 
Earl A. Boles 
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James M. Mauldin 
John H. Bunting 
John H. Westbury 


The following-named persons to be chief 


warrant officers, W-2, in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 
Norman E. Fabri Raymond Teichrow 


Archie C. Yano 
John H. Kittila, Jr. 
Giles M. Bailey, Jr. 
Robert G. Townsend 
John S. Kennedy 
Clifford R. Wattam, 
Jr. 
Gilbert E. Morris 
Leo L. Richmond 
Melvin D. Mabry 
Dale E. Strohecker 
Braxton B. Bell 
Clarence B. Scarbor- 
ough 
Charles A. Thornton 
James V. Barth 
Robert F. Stager 
Harold C. Wadey 
John W. Parker 
Edwin M. Smithers 
Billy L. Sturgell 
Horace F. Stephens 
Tugg P. Heimer] 
Charles A. Lester 
Elmer Lovan 
Byron L. Swearington 
Victor E. Kindrick 
Robert M. Clunie, ITI 
Cleo W. Mackey 
James FP. Eckman 
Wayne J. Fisher, Jr. 
Jack Peterson 
Robert E. Bowlby 
Roger F. Paquin 
William A. Lewis 
William J. Reinhart 
Harry K. Smith 
Edward V. Sapp 
Harry P. Earley 
Loy J. Russell 
Penrose C. Dietz 
Robert C. Imler 
Basil V. Burrell 
Albert H. Tremlett, 


Jr. 
Joseph H. McKenna, 
Jr. 
Leo J. Degraw 
Cecil M. Morris 
John H. Suchon 
Edwin J. Thornton, 
Sr. 
William J. Doogue 
John E. Cherney 
Donald Leigh 
Francis C. Soares, Jr. 
Robert B. Shope 
William C. Bart 
William R. Benedetto 
James J. Burley 
Roland L. Raleigh 
Richard E. Simpson 
Richard E. Griffin 
Neil O. Russell 
Edwin D. Phelps 
Raymond E. Aholt 
Harlan Kaley 
Alfred R. Kolar 
Eddie Brophy 
Robert H. Newman 
Clifford Gustavson 
Richard M. Eberhardt 
Charles R. Hug 
Harold C. Harris 
Constantine J. Kos- 
loski 
Gordon L. Anderson 
William F. Mueller 


William W. Cloer 
Harold L. Brackett, 
Jr. 
Isaac W. Lance 
Howard W. Barkell 
Patrick J. Mahon 
Richard Dickinson 
Robert C. Sachs 
Joseph H. Martin 
Joseph Young 
Freddie J. Turlo 
Walter Conway 
Donald F. Bradtke 
Anthony M. Mazeika 
Joseph W. Carawan 
Roy F. Clayton 
Billy R. Burchfield 
John P. Hart, Jr. 
John A. Keller 
Clarence L. Miller 
Maxie M. Berry, Jr. 
Henry L. Nixon 
Alan G. Anderson 
William M. Rickett 
Julian Hatch 
Clinton J. Tatro 
Mario J. Camuccio 
Harry T. Lyons 
John M. Howarth 
Charles M. Burleson 
William E. Simmons 
Robert A. Burjoice 
Marvin C. Fields 
Norman G. Goben 
Jack B. Meadowcroft 
Theodore E. Schaffer 
Artis L. Whitford 
Donald J. Cleveland 
John M. Deaver 
Robert E. Bagley 
Prank W. Kattein, Jr. 
Charles W. Busby 
Thomas P. Buby 
Hugh M. McCreery 
Thomas C. Volkle 
Ronald D. Stengel 
John B. Friel 
John J. Smith, Jr. 
Paul L. Lamb 
John J. Clayton 
Charles L. Fraizer 
Bobby C. Burns 
John C. Secor 
Mitchell J. Whiting 
Howard C. Beeler, Jr. 
Gilbert Shaw 
Harold U. Wilson, Jr. 
Dalton J. Beasley 
Mathew Woods 
Dick G. Taylor 
Donald B. Goodwin 
Jack A. O’Donnell 
Herman G. Pinter 
Floyd A. Rice 
Hershel A. Drury 
Roy E. Nichols, Jr. 
Ara E. Midgett, Jr. 
Thomas D. Keith 
Wallace A. Herrington 
Hugh T. Williams, Jr. 
Sanford H. Pierpoint 
Samuel A. McDowell, 
Jr. 
Paul E. Peterson 
Rea F. Fetzer 
Richard H. Wight 
Gene N. Cooper 
Walter L. Martin, Jr. 
Joseph N. Tanguay 


Johnnie W. Broussard Jack E. Van Zandt 


Frank J. Miller, Jr. 
Harry 8S. Huggins 


Jack W. Dunn 
Ralph T. Martin 
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Kenneth R. Rider Charles R. Hinrichs 
Charles ‘A. L. Linder 
Philip R. Spiker 
Emil Capinha Charles J. Kelly 
Oliver W. Barber, Jr. Marcus W. Lonsberry 
William E. Whaley, Jr. Richard G. Booth 
Robert L. Armour Robert E. Whitley 
Donald S. Mackenzie Lonnie L. Mixon 
Charles R. Corbett Ernest W. Hedgpeth 
George M. O’Brien Irving G. Sauer 
Robert D.StAubyn Roy E. Dash 

Marvin D. Henderson Donald C. Weiner 
James D. Webb Dewey R. Seiber 
Gerald H. Olson James M. Carpenter 
William R. Bell Ronald H. Bazajou 
Richard J. Akridge, Jr. Max E. Zeinden 
Claud V. O’Neal Robert D. Merritt 
Ralph Winn James E. Kane 
Daniel N. Sessions William R. Hudson 
Rodney D. Harder James E. Curry 
Eugene E. E.O’Don- Joseph C. Russo, Jr. 


nell Richard D. Ramsey 
Ronald L. Herpolshei- Edward C. Pangrass 
mer George M. Heinrich 


Michael Baron, Jr. Paul P. Sove 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Rear Adm. John W. Crumpacker, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy for a term of 4 years. 

The following officers to be assigned to po- 
sitions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President in the rank of 
lieutenant general, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10 of the United States 
Code: 

Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, 585A, Regular 
Air Force and Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., 
1211A, Regular Air Force. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be captain, Medical Corps 


Allin, John O., 091149. 
Arneson, Leslie A., 089409. 
Attwood, Charles R., 091747. 
Barth, Berle I., 091749. 
Benson, James R., 091754. 
Bezreh, Anthony A., 089724. 
Bogumill, George P., 091163. 
Bowman, John A., 089183. 
Boyd, Ralph O., 089416. 

Bray, Jerome LeR., 089420. 
Brott, Walter H., 089760. 
Broussard, William, 090042. 
Campbell, John B., 091176. 
Casale, Louis A., 091181. 
Cirksena, William J., 091189. 
Cloud, William M., 089440. 
Colliton, Patrick A., 091192. 
Comunale, Francis L., 089443. 
Cressman, Marvin R., 091198. 
Darr, Joseph L., 090474. 
Daughtridge. Clay C., Jr., 091204. 
Dillon, Donald E., 091212. 
Downes, Hall, 089902. 
Durland, Richard C., 089467. 
Egan, James F., 091219. 
Elwell, Robert H., 091221. 
Fahs, Gerald R., 091224. 
Finder, Richard J., 089330. 
Fishback, Malcolm E., 091232. 
Foster, Lawrence H., Jr., 091825. 
Gilford, Lawrence M., 089767. 
Glass, Sheldon D., 091250. 
Griffith, Donne G., 089494. 
Haas, John M., 091260. 
Haddad, Jean G. K. 091261. 
Hall, Robert K., O91595. 
Hardy, David L., 090030. 
Hays, Gerald C., 091601. 
Hebert, Donald H., 089503. 
Heydorn, William H., 091269. 
Hinds, Ronald B., 001871. 
Holloman, Kenneth R., 091274. 
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Isom, Lawrence E., 091281. 
Jewett, Darrell C., 091284. 
Kalivoda, Andrew J., 092076. 
Korsak, Richard J., 089529. 
Kramer, Joseph Fr. 091622. 
Lamazor, Eugene A., 091308. 
Larsen, Lowell D., 091906. 
Ledford, Frank F., Jr., 091311. 
Lennox, Kenneth W., 091441. 
Lewis, George N., 3d, 089354. 
Libcke, John H., 090199. 
Mani, Richard L., 091322. 
Matson, Raymond E., 089550. 
Mays, Edward E., 091921. 
Mazze, Richard I., 091326. 
McAndrew, John B., 090249. 
McCarty, James P., 091923. 
McCarty, Richard J., 091454, 
McIntosh, Billy J., 091927. 
Meland, Richard A., 091457. 
Mendelson, Robert A., 089558. 
Mentzer, William G., 091931. 
Miertschin, Melvin A., 091458. 
Milton, Robert E., 091647. 
Moore, Ronald D., 089560. 
Nacheff, Nathaniel M., 091953. 
Nagy, John L., 091473. 
Newcomer, Kermit L., 091657. 
Nielsen, Peter LaM., 091342. 
O’Brien, John F., 091479. 
Osmer, John C., 089366. 
Oxley, Leo L., Jr., 089572. 
Painter, Monroe B., 091662. 
Park, Richard, 091349. 
Pinski, James B., 091355. 
Poe, Robert H., 091668. 
Preston, David F., 091669. 
Rambaud, Jacques J., 091488. 
Raymond, James R., 091360. 
Reed, Gilbert C., 089580. 
Rochester, John C., 091675. 
Rogers, Lee F., 091368. 
Rossing, William O., 091370. 
Rudman, Harold L., 090442. 
Schamadan, James L., 091379. 
Schamber, Dean T., 089377. 
Schencker, Bernard, 091380. 
Shira, James E., 089378. 
Stagnone, James J., 091392. 
Stoebner, John M., 089617. 
Stuckey, Marvin E., 091395. 
Vines, Donald H., 090574. 
Wachtel, Herbert L., 091409. 
Wahl, William H., 092034. 
Welch, Richard D., 089396. 
Williams, Melvin C., 091425. 
Withers, John N., 089398. 
Zbylski, Joseph R., 089652. 


To be captain, Dental Corps 
Allwein, John B., 089671. 
Bass, Kenneth D., 089701. 
Beachum, Jerry R., 089705. 
Cesarini, Ronald J., 091565. 
Fiedler, Leon D., 091229. 
Frantz, Wayne R., 091829. 
Haden, Jackie L., 090018. 
Hann, John R., 090112. 
Miller, Thomas E., 091332. 
San Filippo, Prancis A., 092001. 
Swain, Marshall M., 088964. 


To be captain, Veterinary Corps 


Anderson, William L., 085477. 
Anthony, Theodore G., 091743. 
Eddy, Gerald A., 091373. 
Florine, Thomas E., 089483. 
Mock, James F., 091940. 
Orthey, George F., Jr., 088465. 
Thomassen, Robert W., 087943. 


To be captain, Medical Service Corps 


Albertson, John N., Jr., 071134. 
Allen, Harold E., 082307. 
Bullard, John W., 075337. 
Chapin, George E., Jr., O76821. 
Collins, William S., 2d, 089838. 
Conselman, Charles B., 071466. 
Daine, Robert H., 073066. 
Dillard, Herbert A., 072368. 
Durr, Walter L., 078165. 
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Easton, Howard V., 085746. 
Hahn, Jerry D., O76825. 

Hill, Clifford L., 071206. 

Hill, Harris R., 084185. 
Hudgins, Charles T., Jr., 086285. 
Huff, James C., Jr., 084781. 
Irons, Ernest M., Jr., 080345. 
Jentsch, David P., 084333. 
Johnston, Laurence, 080346. 
Maillet, Edward L., 084335. 
Marsh, Raymond M., 091635. 
Midkiff, John L., Jr., 084794. 
Miller, Vandy L., 071231. 
Ortega, Frank A., 081877. 

Pla, Luis L., 072539. 

Rose, Gerald S., 080336. 
Silvernale, Douglas J., 075428. 
Smith, Creed D., 076832. 
Sommers, George A., 078171. 
Stocks, Harold W., 080337. 
Stoltz, Richard B., 076833. 
Thompson, Helmer W.., Jr., 092023. 
Tweito, Robert B., 088510. 
Woods, Clyde T., 080339. 


To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 


Allison, Dorothy S., N2929. 
Atchison, Juanita M., N2776. 
Barcus, Billie J., N2944. 
Berg, Ellen M., N2777. 
Bosch, Lila J., N2892. 
Carroll, Elizabeth, N2755. 
Coble, Patricia I., N3016. 
Fess, Dorothy E., N2971. 
Grace, Mary C., N2949. 
Greene, Patricia A., N3018. 
Hoch, Margaret C., N2842. 
Jezouit, Helen R., N2912. 
Lillard, Callista J., N2950. 
Pippin, Alton J., N2935. 
Robertson, Joyce A., N3025. 
Rodgers, Elizabeth L., N2806. 
Sharit, Pauline T., N2751. 
Shrader, Bernice M., N2918. 
Simon, Dorothy A., N2996. 
Snieszko, Mary A., N3002. 
Sovenski, Joan C., N2888. 
Sowa, Helen B., N2920. 
Supplee, Jeanne L., N2966. 


To be captain, Army Medical Specialist Corps 


Hall, Wilm: F., M10166. 
Hamilton, Elizabeth, Mi0180. 
Latimer, Estill, M10176. 

Latta, Patricia A., M10169. 
Thompson, Peatrice E., M10175. 
Vollmer, Dorothy A., M10165. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenant 


Abbott, Rudolph E., 082378. 
Ackerman, Philip W., 083114. 
Adamcik, Merrill T., 082379. 
Agostini, Victor M., Jr., 089400. 
Akam, George R., 083672. 
Allen, David J., 082384. 
Andreson, Ronald K., 083115. 
Askelson, Dennis L., 082393. 
Austin, Forrest L., 082396. 
Bacon, Stanley, Jr., 083116. 
Bagozzi, Donald F., 082400. 
Bahnsen, Peter F., 3d, 083117. 
Bailey, Clark J., 2d, 083118. 
Baillie, Donald A., 088331. 
Bajema, John W., 082401. 
Baker, Robert E., 083119. 
Baker, Robert W., 082403. 
Balda, Edward J., Jr., 082404. 
Balish, Warren N., 082405. 
Barham, Thomas J., 082407. 
Bark, Paul L., 082408. 

Barta, V. William, 083120. 
Bauchspies, Richard E., 083121. 
Bauer, Anthony G., 083122. 
Bauer, Hugh A., 083123. 
Bednorz, Joseph C., Jr., 082415. 
Beers, Richard C., 083853. 
Bellows, Ronald L., 083124. 
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Benjamin, Adam, Jr., 083125. 
Betts, Jerry W., 083127. 

Blake, Robert E., 082425. 
Blazes, Peter J., 082428. 

Block, Thomas R., 082429. 
Bons, Paul M., 083128. 
Bourland, David W., 083130. 
Bowen, Frank S8., 3d, 083131. 
Bowles, Robert E., 082434. 
Boyd, Thomas J., 089417. 
Boyer, Kenneth S., 082436. 
Bradley, John H., 083132. 
Bradshaw, Jack O., 083133. 
Brandl, Joseph W., 083134. 
Bridgewater, Tom W.., Jr., 082441. 
Briggs, Bobby G., 083867. 
Brinson, John F., Jr., 082135. 
Brintnall, Clarke McC., 083136. 
Brockwell, Daniel P., Jr., 083137. 
Brookhart, Dan A., 083138. 
Brooks, James R.., Jr., 083139. 
Brown, Charles LaF., Jr., 082446. 
Brown, Clyde O., Jr., 083140. 
Brown, Frank McC., 3d., 083141. 
Brown, Glenn A., 083142. 
Brown, Joe J., 083868. 

Brown, Joseph K., 083143. 
Brown, Larry H., 082447. 
Brown, Noel L., 082448. 
Brownlee, William A., Jr., 082452. 
Brunner, Ronald S., 083144. 
Bruzina, Dennis R., 083145. 
Buchanan, John C., 083146. 
Buchly, William S., 083147. 
Bugay, Glenn L., 083148. 

Bullis, Lawrence H., 083149. 
Bunker, Robert M., 083150. 
Burdin, J. D., 082459. 

Burford, John S., 084920. 
Burke, Edward J., Jr., 083151. 
Burke, John C., 083152. 

Burke, Robert T., 082460. 
Burns, George K., 091561. 
Butler, Matthew D., 082464. 
Bynum, James A., 082466. 
Byrn, James H., 084132. 

Byrne, Peter C., 083154. 
Caddigan, James L., Jr., 083687. 
Cain, Gene R., 082467. 

Calello, Samuel C., 083688. 
Cameron, Thomas F., 083155. 
Cantor, Robert L., 083874. 
Capelle, Gerald C., 083156. 
Carpenter, Maxey B., Jr., 082472. 


Carpenter, Thomas E., 3d, 083157. 


Carson, John W., 083158. 
Case, Robert O., 083159. 
Castle, James C., 083160. 
Chappell, Troy D., 083161. 
Charlton, Daniel P., 083162. 
Chaudrue, Robert G., 088617. 
Cheek, Alton J., 083689. 
Chesney, Ted S., 083690. 
Chopin, Lamy J., Jr., 082487. 
Christenberry, James P., 082488. 
Chunn. Don C., Jr., 082490. 
Ciasullo, Paul F., 083163. 
Cibosky, William 083164. 
Clack, Edward L., 082491. 
Claflin, Alan B., 083165. 
Clark, Robert E., Jr., 083166. 
Clerke, David A., 083167. 
Clary, William P., Jr., 083168. 
Clewell, Robert M., 083169. 
Cockill, Michael J., 082495. 
Cockle, Dale S., 083170. 
Coffey, Raymond f., 083171. 
Coleman, Lynn F., 083692. 
Coleman, Ronald T., 083172. 
Collett, Willis C., Jr.,O83173. 
Collins, Samuel P., Jr., 083174. 
Conant, Roger V., 082499. 
Connell, Terence J., 083175. 
Conner, Nelson O., Jr., 083176. 
Conrad, Charles O. G., 082502. 
Cook, Cline G., 083177. 

Cook, Larry J., 083879. 
Cooper, William T., Jr., 083178. 
Corbitt, Bradiey G., 082503. 
Corcoran, Gordon G., 082504. 
Cote, Paul R., 083695. 
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Cotton, Fred A., 082508. 
Coury, David G., 083179. 
Craddock, Bo F., 083180. 
Cramer, Rockwell C., 082511. 
Crandall, John D., 083181. 
Crawford, Jon C., 083883. 
Crosby, Ben G., Jr., 083182. 
Crow, Nathan H., 083183. 
Cullins, Thomas E., 088638. 
Cunningham, Joe N., 082516. 
Curtin, Thomas R., 082517. 
Daley, John M., 083185. 
D’Amore, Robert E., 083184. 
Danielson, Charles O., 082519. 
Danilek, Donald J., 083697. 
Dantzscher, David D., 083698. 
Davall, Bernard M., 083186. 
Davis, David H., 2d, 082522. 
Davis, James M., Jr., 083187. 
Davis, Joseph M., 083188. 
Day, Wayne D., 083189. 
DeBoeser, Edward V., Jr., 083190. 
DeChant, Joseph M., 083191. 


DeChristopher, Edward P., 2d, 082526. 


DeJardin, Donald A., 083192. 
Deely, John R., 083193. 

Degen, Robert, 083194. 

Del Rosso J., 082531. 

Delius, Robert D., 3d, 087726. 
Delumpa, Felix M., 082533. 
Demyanenko, Serge P. C., 082536. 
Densford, Charles F., Jr., 083195. 
Denson, William A., 083196. 
Depew, David E., 083197. 

Detlie, Douglas S., 083198. 
Devens, John W., 083199. 

Dew, Donald L., 082540. 

Dey, Robert A., 083200. 
DiMauro, Philip V., 083201. 
DiTommaso, Joseph M., 083202. 
Dixon, Dana R., 082543. 

Dodd, Edwin N., Jr., 083203. 
Doggett, George B., 082544. 
Donovan, Claude B., 3d, 083204. 
Donovan, Robert T., 083205. 
Doster, David A., 083891. 
Downing, Edward J., Jr., 083206. 
Drisko, Melville A., Jr., 083207. 
Duker, Robert P., 082552. 

Dus, Stanley E., 083208. 

Dykes, John M., 083209. 

Easley, Michael F., 083210. 
Eckert, Ralph E., 082558. 

Edgar, Charles E., 3d, 082559. 
Edwards, William A., 083211. 
Eiber, Robert A., 082560. 

Eliot, John H., 083212. 

Elliott, Norman T., 083704. 
Emacio, William J., 082562. 
Emmons, James E., Jr., 083213. 
Ennis, Harry F., 082565. 

Evans, John G., 083214. 

Evans, Joseph A., 083215. 
Evans, Roy T., 3d., 083216. 
Eveleth, Barry P., 083217. 
Faiola, Gennaro J., 083219. 
Fairall, Richard L., 082570. 
Farquharson, William R., Jr., 083707. 
Farr, Lorin B., Jr., 083220. 
Farrar, Melvin H., 083221. 

Fee, Gene B., Sr., 083898. 
Fernandez, Claude E., Jr., 083222. 
Finkenaur, Robert G., Jr., 083223. 
Fischer, Richard W., 083713. 
Fisher, Eugene A., 083224. 
Flesher, Franklin A., 092578. 
Forburger, Thomas V., 082580. 
Forman, Thomas A., 083225. 
Forney, Donald M., 083226. 
Forster, Thomas A., 083227. 
Foster, John R., 082581. 

Foster, Robert R., 083228. 
Foulkes, William W., 3d, 083229. 
Foy, William H., 082582. 

Frank, Basil E., 082583. 
Franklin, Richard G., 083230. 
Frankoski, Joseph P., 083714. 
Franks, Francis J., 083231. 
Frick, James A., 083232. 
Fulkerson, Charles W., 082589. 
Fyffe, Carroll M., 082592. 
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Gall, Robert P., 083233. 
Gammons, Vance 8S., 083903. 
Ganey, William G., 083234. 
Garlick, Richard D., 083235. 
Garrison, Darrold D., 082597. 
Gauer, Ralph C., 082598. 

Gell, Richard W., 083236. 
Gennaro, Louis B., 083237. 
George, John D., Jr., 083238. 
Giallourakis, Bill C., 083239. 
Gibbings, Leslie G., 083240. 
Gillette, William P., 3d, 083241. 
Gingras, Ronald W., 083716. 
Gissendaner, William E., Jr., 083907. 
Giuliano, Robert W., 083242. 
Glover, Charles W., Jr., 083243. 
Godbey, James A., 083244. 
Gongola, Victor J., 083245. 
Goodenough, Fred W.., Jr., 083246. 
Goodfellow, Richard K., 082608. 
Goodman, Gordon L., 083247. 
Goodman, John U., 082609. 
Gordon, Henry J., 083248. 
Gordy, Terry L., 083909. 
Grabowski, Norbert D., 082611. 
Graf, William S., 083249. 
Grande, Alfred F., Jr., 082613. 
Grassmyer, Richard L., 082614. 
Graves, Gary P., 083250. 
Graves, Richard G., 083251. 
Gregg, Noel D., 091852. 
Grenier, Donald H., 082616. 
Griffin, Turner D., Jr., 083252. 
Griffith, Warren E., 2d, 082619. 
Grimm. Rupert E., 083253. 
Groh, Peter J., 083254. 

Groner, Robert R., 082621. 
Groomes, Benjamin H., 083911. 
Groves, Richard N., 083255. 
Guild, William E., 082625. 
Gunderson, Peter G., 083718. 
Gustitis, Norman L., 083256. 
Gwathmey, Lomax, Jr., 082628. 
Hagler, Jon L., 082633. 

Hain, Ear! L., 082634. 

Hale, Edward G., Jr., 083257. 
Hall, Fred W.., Jr., 083258. 

Hall, George M., Jr., 083259. 
Hall, Harrell G., Jr., 083260. 
Hall, James B., 083261. 
Hallada, Raphale J., 082635. 
Hallauer, Donald W., Jr., 082636. 
Halse, David L., 082637. 
Hamilton, Bruce McC., 083262. 
Hammond, William D., 083913. 
Hankee, James H., 083263. 
Hanrahan, David G., 082639. 
Hardman, Richard W., 082641. 
Harlem, Frank M., Jr., 083264. 
Harrington, David B., 082643. 
Harry, William L., 083265. 
Harvey, Thomas H., Jr., 083266. 
Hatch, Alden E., 084181. 
Hattler, Robert M., 083267. 
Haushill, Paul W., 083268. 
Hayden, LeRoy R., Jr., 083269. 
Haynes, Ashton M., Jr., 083270. 
Heizmann, William A., 3d, 083723. 
Hence, Guy R., 082653. 
Henderson, Joe P., 083725. 
Henninger, Kermit M., 083271. 
Henry, Malcolm P., 082654. 
Hepner, Theodore W., 083272. 
Herberger, Kenneth S., 083273. 
Herren, John D., 083274. 
Hidalgo, Peter D., 083275. 
Higgins, Robert M., 083276. 
Hill, John R., Jr., 083277. 

Hill, Orland K., 083278. 
Hilton, Kenneth R., 082661. 
Hirata, Richard M., 083279. 
Hitchcock, Walter A., Jr., 083280. 
Hoag, Phillip C., 083923. 

Hock, Neil S., 082662. 

Hoffman, Francis R., 083730. 
Hofmann, Robert M., 083731. 
Hofstetter, James F., 082664, 
Holck, Roy A. V., 082666. 
Holecek, John F., 083281. 
Horlbeck, Albert W., 082669, 
Hort, John H., 082670. 
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Howard, Lee N., 089073. 
Howard, Terence, 083282. 
Howley, Dennis C., 082671. 
Hoyem, Slyvan D., 082672. 
Hruby, Dale E., 083283. 
Hubbard, Harry J., 3d., 083284. 
Hudson, Ronald E., 083285. 
Huff, George C., 083286. 
Hughes, Robert K., 084782. 
Hulcher, George R., 082675. 
Hulsman, Norbert A., 083287. 
Hunt, Larry H., 083289. 
Hunton, Eugene R., Jr., 082678. 
Huskinson, Robert R., 083290. 
Hussey, George E., 083291. 
Hutson, Heyward G., 083292. 
Hutton, Paul C., 3d, 083293. 
Huyssoon, John W., Jr., 083738. 
Iacomino, Gennaro J., 083739. 
Ingram, Erie F., 082679. 

Irwin, Allan 8., 082680. 
Isaacson, John L., 083294. 
Jackson, Strube J., 083295. 
Jahn, Harvey R., Jr., 083296. 
Jasaitis, Edward J., 083297. 
Jaschen, Daryl G., 083298. 
Jenkins, Homer B., 3d, 083299. 
Jenkins, Richard J., Jr., 082684. 
Jensen, Blaine P., 082685. 
Johnson, Bradley J., 083300. 
Johnson, Donald L., 082689. 
Johnson, Donald W., 083301. 
Johnson, Herbert R., 083302. 
Johnson, Hugh P., 083303. 
Johnston, Alexander, 3d, 083304. 
Jones, Billy G., 083933. 

Jones, James H., 083305. 
Jones, Lincoln, 3d, 083306. 
Jones, Rollin A., 083741. 
Jordan, James P., 083937. 
Julian, Robert H., 083307. 
Kageleiry, Harry Z., 082696. 
Kanning, James R., 082703. 
Katz, Joseph J., 083308. 
Kauffman, Robert R., 082708. 
Kaufmann, Reynold W., 082710. 
Kearney, Robert F., 082711. 
Kelly, Thomas J., 083309. 
Kennedy, Stanley W., 082714. 
Kernan, James J., 083310. 
Kerns, Earl M., 082716. 

Keyes, Joseph D., 083311. 
Kidwell, Walter E., 082717. 
Kilburg, Ronald A., 082719. 
Kinzel, Arthur J., 082721. 
Kirk, Mahlon, 083312. - 
Kirkegaard, Martin L., 083313. 
Kirkpatrick, Roy S., 083314. 
Kittelson, Richard D., 083315. 
Kleinsmith, Edgar E., 082727. 
Klempnow, Paul L. J., 083316. 
Klose, Karl R., 082728. 
Kloskowski, Richard S., 083317. 
Knowlen, Charles B., 082729. 
Kolb, Jerry W., 082732. 
Kosmider, Gary L., 083318. 
Koster, Brian L., 083319. 
Krahn, Wayne E., 086387. 
Kramp, Harry R., Jr., 083320. 
Kreitz, Rolf B., 089530. 
Krisko, John, 083743. 

Kulik, Frederick W., 083321. 
Kusek, Leonard J., 083322. 
Kyle, David S., 083323. 
LaGrassa, Joseph E., 087832. 
Laabs, Robert G., 082736. 
Lafayette, Richard J., 082737. 
Lager, Kenneth E., 083324. 
Lancaster, George N., 083325. 
Lane, Glenn A., 083326. 

Lang, Joseph A., 082741. 
Larson, John R., 083327. 
Lawton, George C., 083328. 
LeMere, Charles E., 083329. 
LeTowt, Zigmont J., 3d, 083330. 
Leary, Donald B., 082744. 
Ledbetter, Homer P., 082747. 
Lee, Phillip A., 082749. 
Levasseur, Julian J., Jr., 083331, 
Lewis, Jerome C., 083332. 
Licht, William R., 082751. 
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Lindquist, Robert E., 083333. 
Lockwood, William L., 082756. 
Loffert, John W., 083334. 
Logan, Lansing P., 082757. 
Lohr, Kenneth A., 083335. 
Long, Raymond, Jr., 082759. 
Looney, Thomas C., 083336. 
Loughborough, David S., Jr., 083337. 
Lufkin, Linwood E., 082761. 
Luman, Joseph C., Jr., 083338. 
Lunde, Henrik O., 082765. 
Lupi, Joseph A., 083339. 
Lynch, Richard T., 083340. 
Lynne, John H., 083341. 
Lyon, Harold C., Jr., 083342. 
MacLeod, Albert D., 083343. 
MacPhee, John T., 082766. 
Mace, Arthur F., 083344. 
Madigan, John J., 3d, 083345. 
Maffia, Paul M., 082768. 
Mahler, Michael D., 083346. 
Mailes, Marten D., 083752. 
Major, Richard B., 082769. 
Makowski, Paul 083347. 
Maliska, Thomas P., 083348. 
Malone, Lawrence M., 083349. 
Manges, Duff G., 3d, 083350. 
Mangrum, Harry J., Jr., 082771. 
Manos, John P., 083351. 
Marshall, Willie J., 083352. 
Martin, Cary W., 083353. 
Martin, Don, Jr., 083354. 
Martin, Joseph E., 082776. 
Mason, Alfred R., 083355. 
Mason, Thomas M., 083356. 
Mathews, Billy F., 083357. 
Mathis, Robert N., 083358. 
Matos, Joseph A., Jr., 083754. 
Matsumoto, Robert J., 083359. 
Matthews, Edward W., 083360. 
Maxson, Stanley A., Jr., 083361. 
May, Jack C., 083362. 

Mayer, Frederick F., 083363. 
McCaffrey, William J., 083364. 
McCarthy, Patrick F., 090257. 
McCauley, James W., Jr., 083365. 
McCormack, Leonard R., 083366. 
McCray, William H., 082784. 
McDermott, Charles I., 083954. 
McDermott, Thomas C., 082786. 
McDevitt, Donald T., 082787. 
McDonald, Larry P., 082788. 
McEwen, Gary N., 082790. 
McGrew, Palmer, 2d, 083367. 
McHugh, Thomas E., 082792. 
McIntyre, Stephen, 3d., 083955. 
McKay, Lawrence E., Jr., 083957. 
McLain, David P., Jr., 084220. 
McLean, William T., 083368. 
Mee, Gregory C., 083760. 
Meeks, Ronald C., 085213. 
Mellin, James P., 083369. 
Melott, Robert A., 083370. 
Melton, William T., 082801. 
Merrill, Will G., Jr., 083371. 
Michael, George R., 083372. 
Michael, John D., 083761. 
Mignano, Bruce P., 083373. 
Miles, Frank W., 083374. 
Miller, Charles A., 083375. 
Miller, Milton L., 083376. 
Miller, Richard L., 082808. 
Miller, Robert H., 083377. 
Miller, Robert L., 082809. 
Miller, William R. 083378. 
Millspaugh, Peter E., 083379. 
Min, Kellet I., 082812. 
Miraglia, Joseph S., 082813. 
Mitchell, Gerald C., Jr., 083380. 
Moentmann, Dwain T., 083381. 
Montgomery, Kenneth H., 083382. 
Moore, Charles F., 083963. 
Moore, Charles 8., 083383. 
Moore Olin J., 083384. 

Moore, Robert J., O83385. 
Morgan, Hugh W., 083386. 
Morgan, James B., 083387. 
Morgan, Thomas D., 083388. 
Morrison, John W., 083389. 
Mosby, Robert LaR., 082825. 
Moscatelli, Robert G., 083390. 


Murphy, William I., 083391. 
Myers, Samuel L., Jr. 083392. 
Nabors, William T., 084237. 
Nadal, Ramon A., 2d, 083393. 
Nail, Frank M., 082835. 
Nakasato, Gorge I., 082836. 
Nardi, Anthony P., 083394. 
Nelson, George R., 082839. 
Nelson, Louis, 082840. 

Nelson, Ola R. 083395. 
Nelson, Richard E., 082842. 
Nidever, David F., 083396. 
Novak, Jerry R., 083965. 
Nowak, John A., 083397. 
Nuffer, Frederick L., Jr., 083398. 
Nun, John B., 083399. 

Nydam, David A., 082848. 
Oakes, William H., 087575. 
Oakley Osborne C., 083966. 
Obarr, Gerald L., 083400. 
Oberg, Dick S., 083402. 

Oelke, Karl E., 083403. 
Ofgant, Edwin I., Jr., 083404. 
Olson, Ronald C., 083405. 
O’Quinn, Garland DelL., Jr., 083401. 
Ordway, Roderic E., 083406. 
Orr, Thomas L., 083407. 
Osterlund, John R., 083969. - 
Owen, Benjamin P., 082858. 
Oxford, Clyde E., 082859. 
Oxrieder, Charles H., 083408. 
Packard, Bruce 8., 083409. 
Paes, Joseph A., 083410. 
Painter, Keith, 082861. 
Palladino, Donald J., 083411. 
Palme, Francis J., Jr., 087580. 
Palmer, John L. 083412. 
Papa, Joseph, 082863. 

Parker, William L., 083413. 
Parks, William R., 083414. 
Parris, Thomas G., Jr., 082868. 
Parsons, William D., 083415. 
Payne, Garth H., Jr., 083416. 
Pearsall, Max G., 083417. 
Peck, James W. 083418. 
Pedersen, Millard L., 083419. 
Pellegrini, Benjamin J., 083420. 
Penczer, Peter A., 083421. 
Pensiera, Alexander J., 083422. 
Perreault, Lawrence F., 083423. 
Perregaux, Paul A., 083768. 
Peters, John W., 083424. 
Peters, Richard K., 082871. 
Petersen, Donald R. 082872. 
Pickett, John H., Jr., 086632. 
Plageman, Robert C., 082878. 
Plaue, Walter M., 083425. 
Pointer, Robert W., Jr., 083426. 
Powell, Colin L., 083771. 
Powers, Davies R., 083427. 
Priestly, Neal M., 082888. 
Prunitsch, Karl F. 083428. 
Pryor, Philip A., 083429. 
Puscheck, Herbert C., 83430, 
Putnam, John D., 083773. 
Ramsden, James H., 083431. 
Rave, John S., 083432. 
Raymond, John A., 083433. 
Rector, Zane K., 083434. 

Reed, Leo G., 089582. 

Regel, Thomas J. 082899. 
Rehmert, Colby D., 082900. 
Reich, Charles J., Jr., 082901. 
Reid, Loren D., 083435. 

Reidy, Richard F., Jr., 083436, 
Reilly, John F., 083437. 
Reinert, John E., 083775. 
Reiser, Andre K., 083776. 
Reynard, Richard L. 083438. 
Reynolds, William M., 083439, 
Rhodes, Robert G., 083440. 
Rice, Charlie W., 082905. 
Richards, Gene M., 090424. 
Riggan, Raymond B., Jr., 083441. 
Riley, Paul R., Jr., 082907. 
Rivera, Frank T., 082909. 
Roberson, Richard W., 082910. 
Roberts, Dona!d J., 083443. 
Robertson, Cloin G., 083444. 
Robertson, George R., 083445. 
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Robinson, Kelly E., 083446. 
Robinson, Richard A., Jr., 082916. 
Roche, David, 082918. 
Rodenberg, Louis B., Jr., 083447. 
Roe, John H., Jr., 083448. 
Roemer, Richard O., 081826. 
Romeo, Leo V., 082920. 

Roosma, Garret G., 083449. 
Roosma, William A., 083450. 
Ross, Jimmy D., 082924. 
Rupprecht, Dennis A., 083451. 
Saint, Crosbie E., 083452. 
Saling, Neil E., Jr., 082931. 
Salisbury, Alan B., 083453. 
Sampson, John B., 083454. 
Sands, Thomas A., 083455. 

Sato, Raymond K., 082936. 
Sauer, Charles E., 083780. 
Savage, Leslie H., 082937. 
Savage, William F., 082938. 
Scales, Eugene J., 083456. 
Scatterday, Phillip B., 082939. 
Schaffer, John A., 083457. 
Scherman, Francis J., 082942. 
Schmith, Albert T., 083783. 
Schneider, John W., Jr., 083458. 
Schomburg, August, Jr., 083987. 
Schonberger, Paul T., 033459. 
Schonberger, Richard C., 083460. 
Schurtz, Gerald P., 083461. 
Schwar, Joseph H., Jr., 083462. 


Schwarzbauer, Joseph W., 082947. 


Scott, Franklin D., 083989. 
Scott, Richard L., 088921. 
Seaman, Andrew M., 082948. 
Sedgwick, Douglass A., 083463. 
Seeburger, George W., 083787. 
Seidl, George F., Jr., 082951. 
Sellers, Roger L., 082953. 
Seltzer, James E., 083464. 
Senn, Robert W., 082954. 
Senneff, James C., 082955. 
Serchak, William E., 083465. 
Sewall, John O. B., 083466. 
Shaute, Joseph J., 083788. 
Shea, Joseph A., 083467. 
Shedd, Harry L., Jr., 083468. 
Shepard, William J., 2d, 083469. 
Shepherd, Donald E., 083993. 
Shepherd, William A., 083470. 
Shetler, John D., 083471. 
Shimerda, John H., 083472. 
Short, Ronnie D., 083473. 
Shrader, Cecil L., 083474. 
Shull, Larry L., 083475. 
Shunk, Peter, 083476. 
Sibbald, John R., 082963. 
Sibert, George W., 083477. 
Sigler, James M., 083478. 
Sigurski, Marius S., 083479. 
Simmers, Richard A., 083480. 
Sisler, Delmar R., 082969. 
Skirka, George W., 082970. 
Skroback, Andrew E., 083791. 
Slezak, Donald J., 082971. 
Sliman, Thomas J., 082972. 
Smith, Anthony A., 083481. 
Smith, David C., 082973. 
Smith, Fred, 082974. 

Smith, Harold R., 082976. 
Smith, Richard L., 083482. 
Smith, Roland McF., 082979. 
Smith, Stephen L., 082981. 
Smith, Theodore F., 083483. 
Smith, Thomas K., 083484. 
Solvin, Howard, 082986. 
Sowell, Lewis C., Jr., 082988. 
Spencer, Floyd B., Jr., 083485. 
Spurlock, Lon A., 2d., 083486. 
Spurrier, Robert E., 082994. 
Squier, Jack E., 089614. 
Stahliman, John W., 083795. 
Stanton, James D., 083487. 
Staples, Frederick B., 086806. 
Stender, Curtis R., 083488. 
Stenzel, George O., Jr., 082997. 
Stevens, David R., 082999. 
Stevens, Lynn H., 083000. 
Stevens, Thomas E., Jr., 083489. 
Stieber, Joachim W., 083797. 
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To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps 


Stilson, Vernard McC., Jr., 083490. 
Stoddard, David T., 083004. 
Stone, John B., 083491. 

Stoner, Clifford D., 084002. 
Stritzinger, Frederick G., 5th, 083492. 
Sturm, John A., 083009. 
Sukalski, Mitchel V., 083010. 
Sullinger, Carl W., 083493. 
Sutherland, John R., Jr., 083494. 
Svenson, Alfred, 083014. 
Swanson, David W., 083495. 
Talley, Earl H., 083017. 

Tallgren, Robert W., 083496. 
Teeter, Charles E., 083497. 
Terpstra, John J., Jr., 087637. 
Thamasett, Otto J., 083498. 
Theibert, Jude J., 083499. 
Thomas, John F., 083022. 
Thomas, Richard E., 083500. 
Thompson, Thomas M., Jr., 083501. 
Thornhill, John W., 084007. 
Tilley, James N., Jr., 083502. 
Tirre, Joseph C., Jr., 083503. 
Toal, Alonzo R., 083026. 

Todd, Robert W., 083027. 

Toftoy, Charles N., 083504. 
Tomlinson, Raymond F. R., 083505. 
Trabert, Richard F., 083506. 
Tredway, Robert N., 083507. 
Trumbull, Hugh H., Jr., 083508. 
Turgeon, Gareth M., 083805. 
Turner, Ronald D., 083509. 
Tuttle, William G. T., Jr., 083510. 
Upchurch, Thomas J., Jr., 083036. 
VanFleet, Townsend A., 083512. 
VanMeter, Harold C., 084014. 
Vanture, Paul D., 083513. 
Vaughn, Valentine W., 087959. 
Victorine, Clifford D., Jr., 083514. 
Vinson, Paul H., 083041. 
Waddell, Roger W., 083515. 
Wafer, William J., 083516. 
Wagner, Michael P., 083517. 
Walker, Donald G., 083047. 
Waller, James E., 083519. 
Wands, Robert E., 083053. 

Ward, Wallace W., 083520. 
Warren, Rufford, 083055. 
Waskowicz, Francis A., 083521. 
Webb, Richard B., 083522. 
Webster, Garah L., 088224. 
Weckel, Edward C., 083523. 
Wees, George G., 083524. 

Weis, James H., 083525. 

Weisto, John A., 083064. 
Wentworth, Eugene G., Jr., 083526. 
Wessel, James R., 083527. 
Wharton, Terrance D., 083065. 
White, Robert H., 083067. 
Whitham, John E., 083810. 
Whorton, Ronald E., 083069. 
Wiese, Robert D., 083070. 
Wildey, James R., 083528. 
Williams, Donald R., 083529. 
Williams, John B., 083530. 
Williamson, Donald R., 083811. 
Williamson, Neil S., 3d, 083531. 
Willis, James S., Jr., 083532. 
Wilson, Donald E., 083533. 
Wilson, Richard A., 083813. 
Wilting, John T., 083076. 
Winchell, Albert B., 083814. 
Winder, Richard C., Jr., 083077. 
Winslow, John E., 085804. 

Wist, Fred C., 083079. 
Wittenberg, Kenneth J., 084299. 
Wofford, Milton R., 083534. 
Wollerton, Charles V., 083081. 
Woods, Rex J., 083084. 

Wootten, Lawrence E., 083086. 
Worsham, Branch A., Jr., 083535. 
Wrubel, Israel, 083536. 

Wyatt, Sterling W., 083537. 
Yarbrough, Ralph G., 091729. 
Yasunaga, Charles M., Jr., 083089, 
Yaun, William W., Jr., 083090. 
Yazzolino, Peter V., 083091. 
York, Michael W., 083538. 
Yurick, George W., 083539. 
Zimmer, Gerald H., Jr., 083640, 
Zwick, Barry M., 083541. 
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Lane, Betty J,, L588. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 


Barden, Regginial R., 083849. 
Black, Edward J., Jr., 085724. 
Brooks, Benjamin A., 085731. 
Dickson, Richard C., 082317. 
Frase, Howard J., 082584. 
Hembree, Calvin S., 091267. 
Herek, Robert L., 083728. 
Hersey, William J., Jr., 091604. 
Litman, Leon H., 088791. 
McGough, Sammy, 087560. 
McMahon, Robert P., 089255. 
Riordan, Michael W., 083442. 
Souter, John R., 082987. 
Sperandio, John R., 082992. 
Steele, Billy D., 086812. 
Uemura, Edward H., 083033. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 


McKinney, Janet L., N2985. 
Miles, Marcia E., N3024. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army, by transfer, in 
the grades specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290. 

To be lieutenant colonel 


Perry, Harry E. (Medical Service Corps), 
079644. 


To be second lieutenant 
Glynn, Michael G. (Medical Service Corps) , 
085753. 
To be second lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps 
Short, Edward A. (Infantry), 088204. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 
3288: 

To be major 

Anderson, Leonard O., 01294075. 

Udclaire, Robert K., 01167679. 


To be captain 


Miller, Frank O., Jr., 01881674. 
Roeder, Harold W., 01892224. 
Sanders, Curtis M., Jr., 01873868. 
Smith, Robley W., 02096720. 


To be first lieutenant 


Campbell, William R., 04075354. 
Dillon, Donald D., 05503358. 
Dooling, Stephen V., 04051379. 
Freeman, Bobby H., 05202479. 
Hart, Roxie R., 05310756. 

Hoff, Rodger L., 04077013. 

Husted, Frank R., 04053133. 

Jost, Leland R., 05504018. 
Kaufman, Raymond., Jr., 04075417. 
Montgomery, James D., Jr., 04072173.: 
Roth, Thomas J., 04073194. 
Sorensen, Gary A., 05700448. 
Stewart, Kelly E., 04068913. 

Tracy, Charles J., 04040630. 
Walker, Orien J., Jr., 04067106. 
Zarch, Alan R., 05300269. 


To be second lieutenant 


Abramson, Allen C., 05506477. 
Barr, Grady W., 05403174. 
Brown, Larry D., 05506909. 
Carson, Robert A., 05507260. 
Coyne, John F., Jr., 05307064. 
Cramer, Ronald P., 05000351. 
Davis, Alexander D., 05401912. 
Denzler, Ancil L., 05304314. 
Freeman, Monroe E., Jr., 05205737. 
Grob, Richard R., 05211699. 
Huse, Warren D., 05006520. 
Irvine, Michael M., Jr., 05208388. 
Koger, Ronald G., 05506539. 
Lewis, Tedd M., 05401634. 

Malo, Armand E., 05005212. 
Miles, Elwyn C., Jr., 05004520. 
Nichols, William B., 05402776, 
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Peeler, Charles E., 05304253. 
Tewksbury, Arthur E., 05206911. 
Thomas, Jerry A., 05310054. 
Thornton, Tommy W., 05506835. 
Van Horn, James E., 05309202. 
Williams, Phillip J., 05001142. 
Wolstenholme, Donald E., 05307424. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, and 
3294. 


To be major, Chaplain 
Sterling, Edward A., IIT, 0465975. 
To be major, Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
Pierce, Donald L., 0953798. 
To be major, Medical Corps 
DeVito, Nicholas J., 01715027. 
To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 


Heckman, Edna M., N900586. 
Tauroney, Teresa J., N902225. 


To be captain, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 


King, Ward D., 0995955, 
To be captain, Medical Corps 


Cape, Richard F., 02283894. 
Fichtner, John Z., 05207481. 
Vila-Balzac, Gilberto, 01888739. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 


Brown, Eloise A., J100303. 
Fritsch, Ann D., M2993. 
Thompson, Margaret B., M3071. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 


Lyke, Elizabeth M., N2291557. 
Slewitzke, Connie L., N2292183. 
Yoder, Dolores E., N902836. 


To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 


Brannen, Barney L., Jr., 02299800. 
Gill, David M., 02299898. 
Green, James L., 02298774. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Corps 


Belknap, Harold R., Jr. 
Campbell, James A., 02300483. 
Campbell, Selma R., 05301087. 
Daus, Arthur T., Jr., 05203251. 
Doolittle, William H., 02285055. 
Edwards, Adrian L., 02300501. 
Enloe, Leslie J., 02300461. 
Facer, James C.,, 02298140. 
Hamaker, William R., 05209214. 
Jones, Graham P., 02298146. 
Krank, Daniel F., 05703586. 
LaNoue, Alcide M., 05003734. 
Larson, Alvin L., 05500215. 
Loeser, Louis I., 04061748. 
Lyon, Charles M., 3d, 04065749. 
Milo, Anton P. L., 04068183. 
Mitchell, David P., 02300516. 
Morgan Donald W., 04068724. 
Murch, Robert F., 02300636. 
Olsen, Earl R., 04060762. 
Rogers, John T., Jr., 02298134. 
Sanders, Daniel T., 02300514. 
Taylor, David M., 02300639. 
Thering, Harlan R., 02298277. 
Warrender, Charles L., 04059987, 
Young, Frank C., Jr., 04075846. 


To be first lieutenant, Veterinary Corps 
Davidson, David E., Jr., 02297846. 

To be second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Balkema, Sarah A., N2296639. 


To be second lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps 
DuVall, Ward B., III, 05309952. 
Smathers, James B., 05300259. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
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and corps specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 

To be second lieutenant, Medical Service 

Corps 

Campbell, Michael L. Marcy, Iva L. 
Garrett, Thomas C. Metz, Robert T. 
Hayman, Robert H. Stelmach, Jerry J. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Anderson, Carl R. Kautz, Edward F. 
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title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to perform 
the duties indicated, and with dates of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Air. Force: ; 


To be captains, USAF (Medical) 


Fred L. Burkhart, AO03079144. 

Mark G. Carroll, Jr., AO3076258. 
Richard S. Foster, AO03077213. 
Frank W. Hayes, AO3090172. 

George O. Lewis, AO3088914. 

James G. Sanders, AO3079161. 
Herbert L. Skogiand, Jr., AO3079215. 
David S. Wiltsie, AO2246805. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


Azelborn, Nicholas A. 
Baggot, James M., Jr. 
Bakkeby, William M., 


Keavy, Robert G. 
Kenefick, Francis J. 
King, Jacky L. 


Terence H. Furman, AO3048710. 
Jack F. Jans, AO03000417. 


Jr. 
Batdorf, Richard L. 
Bavis, Robert J., III 
Beal, Patrick G. 
Becking, Ernest A. 
Bentz, William A. 
Bernier, Ralph D. 
Blanks, James I., Jr. 
Bond, John C. 
Bramwell, Jerry L. 
Breithaupt, Charles 

C., Jr. 
Brice, Harvey R. 
Brickell, James E. 
Broderick, Robert A. 
Buckland, Lauren O. 
Buehler, William F. 
Cameron, Ralph G. 
Chamberlin, Charles 

S., Jr. 
Chandler, Charles E. 
Chinn, Mitchell E. 
Conerly, Jerry M. 
Coughlin, James P. 
Cuttell, Dee E. 
Davis, James R. 


Kirk, Thomas H. 
Koenig, Lawrence R. 
Laske, Lawrence J. 
Lees, Dennis C. 
Lemaster, Dennis C. 
Marshall, Kenneth E. 
McClure, Phillip E. 
McFarland, John A., 
Jr. 
McGranahan, Richard 
E 


McGuckin, Mack R. 
McPherson, Benjamin 
J 


Mehn, Adam, Jr. 
Miles, Richard A. 
Mills, Terry L. 
Mitchell, James N. 
Mitchell, James R. 
Norris, David M. 
Oda, Stanley Y. 
Olszewski, John P. 
Osburn, Gerald G. 
Phelps, Wilford A. 
Pike, Richard E. 
Pocock, Fred R. 
Deem, William B. Randall, Noel C. W. 
Drinkard, Lawrence’ Ray, Ernst R. 

Ww. Remen, Donald J. 
Dwinell, Richard E. Ruggles, Robert M. 
Emmert, Richard W. Rush, Terry J. 
Englert, Dennis M. Saiki, Owen H. 
Feuerbacher, Charles Sandell, Edward T., 

E. Jr. 

Fischer, William L. Sells, Richard T. 
Floyd, Peter W. Sewell, Gerald L. 
Fluer, Larry L. Shin, Stanley P. J. 
Fogarty, Frank P., Jr. Short, Robert W. 
Fong, Richard A. Slaggie, Stephan M. 
Foreman, Leroy F. Smith, Donald W. A. 
Freitas, Donald L. Smith, Ernest C. 
French, Larry T. Smith, Richard F, 
Fridie, Alvin B. Smith, Ted H. 
Fulghum, JoeR., Jr. Sorensen, Wayne R. 
Fuller, Wayne W. Stewart, James H. 
Gaines, Robert S. Sweet, John W. 
Gjording, Jack S. Takamiya, Paul K. 
Goodman, Lawrence Tate, Arthur W., Jr. 

E. Taubenheim, Gordon 
Gowin, Malcom J. R 
Greenhaw, Herman 

H., Jr. 

Grosskurth, Alfred J. 
Hamilton, Thomas C. 
Hansen, Robert L. 
Harrell, Charles J. 
Henderson, Lyle S. Ude, Vernon C., 
Henley, Emmett H. Upton, George S. 
Hickey, William J., Jr. VanStee, James F. 
Hinton, Richard J. Vurlumis, Chris C. 
Hunter, James S. Ward, Michael 
Jackson, Joseph M. Wasserburger, John J. 
Jacob, Ken A. Williams, Robert L., 
Jenks, James S. Jr. 

Joelson, John R. Wong, Walter K. Y.N. 
Jones, Philip R. Wulf, Richard L. H. 
Kasher, Donald R, 


In THE AIR FORCE 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 


Taylor, Stephen R. 
Teel, Kenneth L. 
Thompson, James D. 
Tolin, Douglas L. 
Tovey, Weldon R. 
Traugott, David A, 


Raymond A. Kopezyk, AO8045481. 
To be captain USAF (chaplain) 
Vincent D. Sievers, AO3088310. 
To be captain, USAF (Judge Advocate) 
Neil Kasdan, AO2234006. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 


Raymond H. Fitz-Randolph, AO3075307. 
Henry W. Foster, AO3090300. 

David R. Jones, AOQ3075313. 

George E. Randall, AO3089823. 

Perry T. Roberts, AO3078107, 

Charles S. Thurston, AO3075296. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 


Edward F. Simon, Jr. 
Ernest D. Svensson, AO2239028. 


To be first liewtenanis, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


William J. Colley, AO3079157. 
Constantine A. Ricciardi, AO3078162. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Veterinary) 
David Wise AO2239885. 


To be first. lieutenants, USAF (Judge 
Advocate) 


Charles E. Borie, AO3102743. 
William M. Cooke, AO3102746. 
Walter G. Fenerty, AO03067226. 
Howard K: Smith, AO3003195, 
William O. Treacy, AO3060522. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Lamar Johanson, AO3073368. 
John E. Murphy, AO3083899. 
Fred L. Witzgall, AO3090110. 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

To be majors 


Dycus A. Murray, AO767335. 
Glenn A. Profitt, AO735208. 
Richard M. Sakakida, AO1899409, 


To be captains 


John Dervishian, Jr., AO3025577. 
Thomas S. Doane, AOQ3017697. 
Meyer Ellins, AO1999379. 

Robert A. Glovins, AO3024988. 
Tokio Harada, AO3015783. 
George V. Hogan, AO3012664. 
Frank R. Hunsicker, AO3014494. 
William A. Ingersoll, AO2284532. 
George R. James, AO3016906. 
Ray H. Janes, Jr., AO3013757. 
Leroy C. Johnson, AOQ3007456. 
Robert W. Lacy, AO3014036. 
Herbert S. Lamb, AO3007480. 
John R. Lindley, 403017635. 
Donald MacLeod, Jr., AO3025595. 
Charles H. Martin, AO3024679. 
Leo J. May, AOQ3025215. 

Doctor S. Morrisey, AO3014110; 
Michael P. Pomatto, AO3025334. 
Jack C. Rasor, AO2219340, 

John I, Riggs, Jr., AO2253759, 
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Lawrence E. Smith, AOQ3025480. 
Nicholas Theochares, AO03008293. 


Charles M. Wood, AO3016399. 
Alan J. Wright, AO3013612. 


To be first lieutenants 


Joseph K. Barker, 03071961. 
Charles B. Beagle, AO3083190. 
Marshall K. Beeker, AO3071221. 
Robert J. Beier, AO3084768. 
Ronald H. Belcher, AO8073756. 
Johnny L. Berg, AO3073960. 

Ted S. Besh, Jr., AO3080608. 
Erastus N. Bishop, AO3071919. 
Roger H. Bishop, AO3084775. 
Wayne Bithell, AO3084857. 
Walter D. Black III, AO3074203. 
Paul E. Blair, AO3069493. 

Claude C. Blanch, AO3072084. 
Donald E. Blinn, AO3083601. 
Carl W. Blough, AO3070788. 
Joseph F. Boland, AO3047705. 
Samuel J. Boles, Jr., AO38074486. 
John C. Bonnette, AO03084898. 
Delwin K. Bopp, AO3073871. 
Andrew G. Borden, Jr., AO3067434. 
Gerald F. Bourgeois, AO3072896. 
Clifton E. Boyd, AO3070706. 
Gerald E. Bozeman, AO3074443. 
Edgar A. Bradley, AO3051923. 
Mitchell H. Bradley, AO3073620. 
Bernard J. Broske, AO3082853. 
Frederick B. Buoni, AO3073172. 
William R. Burress, Jr., AO3074489. 
Charlies W. Bussey, Jr., AO3074490. 
John F. Butcher, AO3082530. 
David J. Caris, AO3072005. 
Harold E. Carson, Jr., AO3072171. 
Donald M. Carter, 3074448. 
Joseph J. Centofanti, AO3073041. 


Frank J. Christy, AO3083520. 
Emmet H. Clair, AO3074449. 
Chester G. Clark, AO3074533. 
Edwin H. Clark, AO3980885. 
Frank R. Clark IV, AO3072318. 
Franklin D. Clark, AO3071322. 
Robert R. Clark, AO3082657. 
Dougias M. Clements, AO3071638. 
J. Dudley Colcord, AO3074104. 
Robert E. Coldwater, AO3083072. 
James B. Collins, Jr., AO3082990. 
Thomas 8. Collins, AO03084303. 
William W. Conlee, AO03083793. 
Joseph P. Copeland, AO3073595. 
Thurman D. Cothran, Jr., AO3084705. 
Charles B. Cowden, A03082884. 
Jacques J. Creppel, AO3071779. 

J. Marcus Crow, AO3074249. 

Alan M. Curtis, AO3083204. 
Gomer C. Custer, AO3082838. 
Warren G. Davies, AO03085293. 
John R. Day, AO3084771. 
Richmond Dean II, AO3083481. 
William A. DeLoach, Jr., AO3074366. 
David A. Diffenderfer, AO03083850. 
Bobby G. Dolan, AO3084290. 
Robert C. Dolby, AO3084670. 
Frederick F. Dose, AO3083753. 
McCleary A. Douglas, AO8084364. 
Michael T. Dowell, AO3071667. 
Laurence R. Downey, AO3074425. 
Wayne E. Downing, A03083394. 
Donald H. Duff, AO3084623. 
Darrell R. Dunlop, A03072158. 
James P. Dwyer, AO3080681. 
Douglas S. Earle, AO3073299. 

Earl D. Ebersole, AO3074546. 
John R. Edwards, Jr., AO3029829. 
Charles E. Ehrenfried, AO3073004. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


James M. Eller, AO03082687. 
Roger W. Engebretson, 403071565. 
Delmar L. English, A03055838. 
Nicholas Eremita, AO3072173. 
Gregory A. M. Etzel, AO3072748. 
Gerald Everson, AO3074051. 
Clarence J. Ewald, AO3070713. 
Robert H. Feistul, AO3072806. 
Joseph 8. Ford II, AO3073607. 
John G. Forrest, Jr., AO3071814. 
Frank C. Fox, Jr., AO3054950. 
James W. Frank, AO3073771. 
Dan W. Freeman, AO3083796. 
Allan M. Friedman, AO3073360. 
Leslie I. Fujimoto, A03084002. 
Wallace J. Gaber, AO3085172. 
Robert F. Gaffney, AO3039824. 
Gerald A. Gardner, AO3083194. 
Robert F. Gardner, AO3073230. 
Merlin J. Gaylord, AO3072863. 
Richard C. Gerhardt, AO2226671. 
Terry A. Gettelman, AO3082592. 
James B. Gilbreath, AO3074367. 
Thomas J. Gill, AO3074518. 
Alfred N. Giovine, Jr., AO3074414. 


William H. Glendenning, AO3083312. 


Edward H. Goldberg, III, AO3071615. 
Robert T. Golly, AO3070055. 

Ben I. Gomez, AO3071022., 
Benjamin F. Good, AO3071572. 
Harry A. Goodall, AO3087796. 
Richard B. Gookin, AO3084978. 
Claude D. Greathouse, AO3072835. 
Basil D. Gregorios, AO3074111. 
David M. Griffin, AO3074012. 
Daniel L. Grogan, AO3084662. 
Louise L. Groves, AL3060171. 
George T. Gruber, AO3082738. 
Lawrence D. Haight, AO3084118. 
John Halachis, AO2234378. 
Curtis W. Haley, AO3084960. 
Jere W. Hamilton, AO03084292. 
Edward M. Hanki, AO3030760. 
William C. Hanna, AO3084880. 
George E. Harris, Jr., AO3087900. 
Delano W. Hartman, AO3070416. 
Gene D. Hartman, AO3073872. 
Nathan Hartman, AO3070385. 
James R. Hawkins, AO3055721. 
Charles F. Hayes, AO3071360. 
William J. Haynes, AO3083019. 


Clifford S. Heathcote, Jr., AO3083215. 


Richard W. Hedge, AO3083580. 
Bruce H. Heimark, AO3072810. 
Alan B. Hershon, AO3072323. 
Stanley R. Hess, AO3082626. 
Robert B. Hetherington, AO3071573. 
Norman A. Higgins, AO3080085. 
Allen D. Hixson, AO3084964. 
Rodney M. Hobson, AO3074225. 
Bob P. Hodges, AO3073550. 
William G. Hoeft, AO3074389. 
Walter C. Holliday, AO3072786. 
Raymond J. Holt, AO3080923. 
Richard E. Holt, AO3083678. 
Robert N. Hood, AO3070426. 
Richard W. Hopper, AO03073370. 
Paul D. Horton, A03084082. 
William H. Hosea, AO3083764. 
Robert H. Hout, AO3083100. 
Norman N. Huff, AO3083798. 
Arthur 8. Hulnick, AO3073149. 
Robert J. Hunt, AO3072445. 
William R. Hunter, AO3074499. 
Wilfred T. Ikemoto, AO3084099. 
Robert L. Irwin, AO03083896. 

Ted W. Jensen, AO3084504. 
Harold C. Johnson, AO3068303. 
Raymond L. Johnson, AO03068991. 
Sargent G. Jones, AO3083679. 
Wesley H. Jorgensen, AO3071740. 
Charles K. Kandle, AO03071387. 
Donald R. Karr, AO3081005. 
Ramon J. Kazanjian, AO3072865. 
Arthur P. Kearney, AO3083147. 
James H. Keating, Jr., AO3072972. 
Leroy A. Keck, AO3074462. 

Daniel J. Kelly, Jr., AO3083381. 
Robert B. Kelly, A03084723. 
George J. Kennedy, Jr., AO3072041. 
George W. Kennedy, AO3082698. 
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Richard E. Kennedy, AO3071627. 
Jack W. Kenney, AO3070246. 
Clifford E. Kentner, A03084325. 
Robert H. Kjar, AO3073927. 

Guy D. Knight, AO2208890. 
Robert P. Knight, AO3072514. 
Philip D. Knowles, AO38072515. 
Ralph N, Knox, AO3084980. 
Homer L. Koop, AO3084147. 

Harry J. Kroening, AO38071678. 
Adrian W. Kruller, AO3071388. 
Donald A. Kunz, AO3068073. 
William H. Lace, AO3082835. 
Edward T. Ladd, AO08084294. 
Arthur E. Laehr, AO3083801. 
Harvey W. LaFollette, AO3080784. 
William R. LaFollette, AO3083353. 
Gale A. Lair, AO3070403. 

Ronald J. Langlois, AO03072890. 
Thomas T. Langmead, AO3083865. 
Melvin R. Launius, AO3070234. 
John R. LaVillette, AO3083150. 
Joseph S. Lemoine, AO3072837. 
John F. Lennox, AO3072423. 
Maynard G. Lerner, AO3080908. 
Dean A. Leverenz, AO3085019. 
John A. Levis, AO3071693. 
Roger C. Lewis, AO3074076. 
Victor L. Lewis, AO3071554. 
William L. Lewis, Jr., AO3081333. 
Francis J. Liberatori, AO3069383. 
Bert R. Lindsey, AO3074140. 
Ronald L. Lininger, AO3073773. 
Lawrence A. Link, AO3072194. 
David W. Lloyd, A03074122. 
Christian X. Loughran, AO3085207. 
James K. Lowe, AO2072718. 

Glen R. Ludy, AOQ8083318. 
Robert E. Luetgens, AO3071742. 
Gary B. Lundberg, AO3085015. 
John A. Macdonald, AO3072102. 
Carvel V. Magleby, AO3070519. 
Arthur L. Magner, AO3083714. 
Ronald J. Mangan, AO3074588. 
Charles R. Margenthaler, AOQ3073447. 
Rob R. Marsh, AO3082636. 

Patrick G. Marshall, AO3074293. 
Paul H. Martin, AO3084851. 
Fulton E. Massengill, AO3072727. 
Bernard H. Matano, AO3084103. 
James P. McCarthy, AO3074589. 
Raymond 8S. McCoy, AO3068929. 
George B. McDaniel, AO3082836. 
John S. McKenney, AO3080537. 
John R. McKone, AQ2210173. 
Bernard E. McMahon, AO3081031. 
Charles S. Mead, AO3072042. 
Harold W. Messenger, AO3082896. 
Robert S. Michelsen, AO3(72092. 
John J. Miller, AO3087716. 
Alexander M. Milligan IV, AO3082705. 
Michael E. Minko, AO3073854. 
Lloyd L. Moir, Jr., AO3081369. 
Harold W. Morgan, Jr., AO3073719. 
Charles M. Morris, AO3072330. 
John C. Morrow, AO3073251. 
Dwight L. Mottet, AO3073822. 
Russell C. Mountcastle, Jr., AO3081183. 
Thomas W. Murray, AO3074061. 
Eugene G. Myers, AO3071731. 
James P. Naze, AO3083183. 
Richard L. Neal, AO38083590. 
Thomas A. Neal, AO3072981. 
Leland J. Nee, AO3082915. 

Donald L. Neff, AO3080912. 
Harold V. J. Neher, AO3070377. 
Charles R. Nelson, AO3074395. 
Merrill G. Nielson, AO3074392. 
Edward H. Nimmo, A03083422. 
David M. Nomura, AO3084107. 
James R. Norton, AO3085219. 
William F. Nowacki, A03082954. 
John F. O’Brien, AO3072403. 
Robert J. O’Brien, Jr., AO3073464. 
Eldon F. Oldnettle, AO3087839. 
Raymond M. Pamplin, AO03073781. 
Gary L. Parsons, AO3081348. 

Dean C. Peterson, AO3071945. 
William B. Petrik, AO3084480. 
Richard J. Pettit, AO3073518. 
Fred A. Petty, AO3073525. 

Fred G. Phillips, AO3074165. 


1961 


Gregory A. Phillips, AO3082669. 
Jimmy B. Pickens, AO3072640. 
David F. Pine, AO3083294. 

John R. Pinkett III, AO3074359. 
David H. Pittard, AO3072696. 
William D. Pitts, AO3081158. 
William P. Platt, AO3050515. 
Robert S. Pocreva, AO3083439. 
Alcide L. Porell, AO3069416. 
William E. Prather, Jr., AO3084021, 
Robert E. Purves, AO03074601. 
Frederick J. Puzio, AO3072925. 
Jim G. Reder, AO3083295. 

Clarence R. Reed, AO3083405. 
David H. Regan, A03084437. 
James R. Remy, 403082647. 

Jack B. Re Velle, AO3073496. 

Jerry W. Richards, AO03070392. 
Walter R. Riebau, AO3083804. 
Denton J. Riggs, AO3083322. 
Edward H. Roberts, Jr., AO3084836. 
Philip T. Roberts, AO3071840. 
William K. Robertson, AO3084401. 
Frederick D. Robinson, AO3082568. 
Ralph C. Robinson, Jr., AO3083030. 
Richard R. Roehm, Jr., AO3072588. 
Marvin Rosenglick, AO3087854. 
Glo L. Rounsaville, AO3071368. 
Glen A. Ryan, AO3073166. 

Harold A. Sanders III, AO3082824. 
Neil D. Sanders, AO3087725. 

Jack A. Sauer, AO3082569. 
Clarence J. Savelle, AO3084970. 
James P. Scarff, Jr., AO3072153. 
Charles A. Schaefer, AO3070683. 
James R. Schafer, AO3071708. 
Kenneth A. Schaller, AO3082503. 
Carl W. Scherer, Jr., AO3072839. 
William E. Schier, AO3074316. 
Robert L. Schober, AO3083640. 
Paul E. Schueler, AO3074647. 

Estel J. Schultis, AO3083641. 
Sterling E. Schultz, AO3083974. 
Leonard D. Schwab, 403071709. 

C. Rickard Schwalm, AO3082543. 
John L. Scott, AO3083299. 

William E. Scott, AO3083032. 
Alvin D. Seda, AO3083157. 

Michael F. Semans, AO3050607. 
Ronald C. Senac, AO3071906. 
Charles F. Shadron, AO3082870. 
Donald H. Shannon, AO3084124. 
Thomas E. Shciton, AO3073016. 
Jerome D. Siderius, AO3072589. 
David H. Siegel, AO3072987. 
Roger W. Simmons, AO3071135. 
Ross W. Simmons, AO3074435. 
Ora L. Simpson, Jr., AO3070928. 
Gilbert J. Sinnott III, AO8072282. 
Ralph W. Sirek, AO3074182. 
Horace D. Smith, AO3070792. 
Frederick J. Sodomka, AO3082996. 
James F Sopp, AO03082920. 
Bernard A. Spath, Jr., AO3074323. 
Andrew J. Speer, Jr., AO3070960, 
Philip J. Stack, AO3074131. 
Michael L. Starkey, AO3071247. 
David E. Steiner, AO3083551. 
Glen F. Stewart, AO3082800. 
Jerry R. Stewart, AO3074328. 
Richard A. Stewart, AO3074399. 
Terry K. Stewart, AO3080916. 
John P. Stroud, AO3072120. 

Jose E. Stuntz, AO3074171. 
Delma W. Swilley, AO3084859. 
Richard A. Symms, AO3084125. 
John J. Taddeo, AO3073323. 

Peter D. Tannen, AO83073170. 
David L. Tawater, AO3084838. 
Alvin Taylor, Jr., AO3072167. 
Charles B. Taylor, AO3074509. 
Clarence G. Taylor, Jr., AO8074481. 
Donald M. Taylor, AO38084461, 
Gary W. Taylor, AO3072381. 
Edward Thomas, AO3082831. 
James F. Thomas, AOQ3080877. 
Lawrence E. Thomas, AO3070485. 
Charles L. Thompson, AO8083646. 
Flint Thorne, AO3083821. 

Julius I. Tidwell, AO8071011. 
Jack F, Tolbert, AO3073640. 
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Andrew E. Turner, Jr., AO3072355. 
Cecil E. Underwood, AO3083135. 
Robert D. Underwood, AO3082803. 
Ralph S. Van Brunt, AO3071371. 
Richard L. Van Allen, AO03082576. 
Rudy L. Van Hemert, AO3083627. 
Merrill J. Waite, AO3071262. 
William F. Walkenhorst, AO3074218. 
Eric F. Walker, AO3083806. 

Willie R. Wall, AO3073288. 

Jerome T. Wallace, Jr., AO3082747. 
Dale E. Wallentine, AON3067922. 
Bernard L. Walpole, AO3071564. 
Bobby L. Ward, AO3083469. 

Berry L. Watkins, AO3080352. 
William C. Weimer, AO3087748. 
Sanford Weisman, AO3074651. 
Robert E. West, AO8071593. 
George W. Westbrook, AO3084806. 
David P. Westenbarger, AO03072002. 
Walter F. Weston, AO38070728. 

James T. Weymark, AO3082579. 
Donald R. Whisler, AO3071732. 
Ronald R. Whisler, AO3071733. 
Edward B. White, AO3084310. 

David M. Wilde, AO3085043. 
Charles S. Williams, AO3071916. 
Donald E. Williams, AO3074344. 
Eldon D. Woodward, AO3071710. 
Peter R. Worch, AOQ3073209. 
Curtis G. Wormwood, AO8084846. 
Henry M. Yochum, AOQ3074146. 
Robert J. Yowell, AO3071435. 
Charles J. Yurcek, AO38072306. 
Albert V. Zaborowski, AO8073213. 
Harry F. Zahn III, AO3070008. 


To be second lieutenants 


Richard D. Allred, AO3085996. 
George A. Bohlen, AO3085854. 
Carlton E. Buchart, AO3101037. 
Daniel A. Buckley, Jr., AO3074406. 
Gary R. Carr, AO3093803. 
William E. Cassady, AO3083070. 
Henry M. Curry, AO3073900. 
Homer C. Dillman, AO3085088. 
Josephine E. Donohue, AL3060736. 
George M. Edlund, AO3085038. 
William D. Evans, AO03084366. 
Charles E. Fuller, AO3055870. 
James B. Gebhard, AO3072710. 
Donald E. Gentry, AO03086466. 
David L. Glass, AO3070323. 
Harold E. Glazener, AO8101082. 
Henry E. Goff, AO3074264. 
Richard E. Grorud, AO3072808. 
Bart P. Hamilton, AO3082855. 
Eugene H. Haskins, AO3101092. 
Hiram F. Herrick, AO3070642. 
Robert B. Huey, Jr., AO3085132. 
Edward W. Ivey, AO03084869. 
James N. Jean, AO3083216. 
Martin J. Kasten, AO3101112. 
Grant D. Kerber, AO3082665. 
Dudley Kiefer, AO3084890. 
Temple G. Klipple, AO3054482. 
Roy N. Knight, Jr., AO3072377. 
Don E. Kosovac, AO3085594. 
Robert M. Kuhar, AO8072655. 
Robert L. Ladd, AO3085397. 
Loren M. Larson, AO3072816. 
Robert H. Ludwig, AO3086081. 
Charles P. McAndrews, AO03074221. 
Ronald E. McDaniel, AO3101124. 
Eldred D. Merkl, AO3084432. 
Robert K. Mock, AO3084724. 
James S. Morgan, AO3085246. 
Ronald L. Munn, AO3083778. 
Lynwood D. Odom, AO3085257. 
John A. Palmer, AO3084759. 
James D. Parnell, AO3014295. 
Richard M. Raab, AO3084786. 
Lionel R. Senecal, AO3101159. 
Robert L. Sharland, AO3084572. 
Donald L. Stambaugh, AO03084254. 
Max P. Starkel, AO3085935. 
Patrick J. Sweeney, AO3084229, 
William E. Takacs, AO3087061. 
John H. Tatum ITI, AO3055337. 
Gray E. Tillman, Jr., AO3084594. 
Roland R. Voise, AO3082652. 
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John M. Wallace, AO3084536. 
Dale G. West, AO3074337. 
Norman P. West, AO3101194. 
Larry D. Winkler, AO3084780. 
William J. Wycoff, AO03084350. 
Donald W. Yates, AO3083002. 


To be second lieutenants 
Distinguished Aviation Cadet Graduates 


Richard J. Biesiadecki, AO3115978. 
James H. Youngblood, AO3116040. 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Air Force Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 8284 of title 
10, United States Code. Date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


James Neal Ahmann 

Earl David Aman 

Marcus Antone Anderson 
Victor Joe Apodaca, Jr. 
Richard Wesley Arnold 
William Ernest Aylsworth 
Hugh Temple Bainter 
Weldon Daniel Bates, Jr. 
Robert Wilmer Best, Jr. 
Allan Car! Blaisdell 
Howard Lee Bodenhamer 
Robert Frederick Carl Boedeker 
Victor Henry Bouquet, Jr. 
Don Walter Box 

Stuart Robert Boyd 
Frederick Edward Bradstreet III 
Robert Emmett Brickey 
Jack Wesley Bright 
Thomas Francis Brophy 
John William Brusky, Jr. 
George Edward Buchner 
Patrick Joseph Buckley 
Robert George Bull II 
George Lee Butler 
Douglas Brougher Cairns 
Harold Norman Campbell 
Joseph Clair Cariing 
David Lynn Carlstrom 
Caroll Green Carson, Jr. 
Russell Wyatt Cash 

John Simon Caughman III 
Carlos John Cochrane IIT 
Thomas Monroe Conley 
Charles Dorsey Conover 
Richard Merian Cooper 
Richard Miles Coppock 
Charles William Croll 
Ruben Anthony Cubero 
Donald Roy Danborn 
Louie Eugene Daniel 
James Henry Darnauer 
John Alfred Dates 

Gene Harry Davis 
Richard William Davis 
Richard Wayne Day 
Charles Robert Dean 
Paul Austin Dean 

James Dickson 

Dennis Dwight Dillon 
Robert Jack Dingle, Jr. 
Charles Bryan Dixon 

Lee Chris Dixon 

Thomas Julian Eller 
Richard Carl Fairlamb 
Paul Francis Foley 
William Joseph Foster 
Larry Bratton Freeman 
Martin Ernest Fricks 
Ronald Ames Fullerton 
Gerald Wayne Gill 
Richard Theodore Goddard 
John Robert Goodley 
Bobbie Lee Grace 

Carl Wayne Granberry 
Donald Edward Grant 
William Echizen Griffis II 
Terry Jan Guess 

Louis James Hablas, Jr. 
David Winfred Haines 
Samuel Alton Hardage 
Wayne Arthur Haring 
Edgar Clay Harper, Jr. 








James Merrifield Hinkle 
Paul Dean Hinton 


Lawrence Lee Hollie 


Eugene George Hopp 
James Joseph Hourin 


Thomas Keith Johnson, Jr. 
Brice Cutrer Jones 

Dean Herbert Jones 

Lowell Whitcomb Jones 
Ronald Edward Jones 
Wayne Hubert Jones 

Terry Rodell Jorris 
Lawrence Joseph Karnowski 
Karl Frederic Kellerman III 
Robert Ernest Kellock 
Arthur David Kerr 

Frank Wayne Kiszely 
Darrell Kent Koerner 

John Joseph Kohout III 
Oleg R. Komarnitsky 

Terry Treloar Koonce 
James Birch Kyle 

Peter Barry Lane 

Philip Robert Lane 

Thomas Alfred LaPlante 
Jerry Dean Lefton 

Rodger Gene Likens 
Hayden James Lockhart, Jr. 
Kenneth Warren Mac Aulay 
Joseph Burton Mandel 
Francis Jerrod Mason 
Victor Pels Maxwell 

John Thomas May 

James Richard Mayo 
Donald Eugene McCarter 
James Leroy McCleskey 
Virgil Otis McCollum III 
Everett Brooks McCrary 
Worth Russell McCue 

John Luke McDonough 
Richard Carl McMonigal 
George Clement McNulty 
Ronald Ernest Miller 
Richard Cragin Milnes II 
John Theodore Mize 

Earl Chess Mizell 

Monte Larue Moorberg 
John LeRoy Moore 

Burke Henderson Morgan 
William Thomas Moulton 
Thomas Aquinas Mulvey III 
Charles Bailey Neel 

Hector Andres Negroni 
George Theodore Nolde 
Terry Dean Norris 

Paul Bartholomew O’Connor 
Earl Nelson O’Rear 

Thomas Preston Owens, Jr. 
Donald Davis Paye 

John Gordon Payne 

Lee Noble Penniston 

James Carl Poole, Jr. 

Owen Leland Quantz 
Michael John Quinlan 
Michael Erle Rawlins 

Carl Richard Gerdes Renoud 
Leo Frank Rieselman, Jr. 
James Wilson Rogers 
Thomas Andrew Sanders 
Frederick William Sanzenbacher 
Earl Francis Saunders 

Reid Arthur Schaffner 
Leslie George Schneider 
Thomas Edwin Schutt 
Hanson Lee Scott 

Vincent Dahlgren Scott 
Larry Allen Shewmaker 
Thomas Giles Skilling 
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Richard Dowlen Smith 
Robert Emmett Smith 
John Ernest Stackhouse 
William Keith Stackhouse 
Kenneth Eugene Staten 
Charles Fieming Stebbins 
Paul Ray Stephen 
Terry Lawrence Storm 
John Maynard Stover 
Francis S 
John Daniel Sullivan, Jr. 
Thomas Lee Sutton 
Dale Clark Tabor 
Teney Kunio Takahashi 
John Charles Taylor 
Gary Albert Theiler 
Byron William Theurer 
Charles George Thomas, Jr. 
Addison Seares Thompson III 
Byron Michael Travis 
Peter Hughes Trotogott 
James Francis Tulis, Jr. 
James Paul Ulm 
Allan Edward Utendorf 
Lawrence Phillip Vacirca 
Erik Hjalmar Vettergren, Jr. 
Jules Leland Viquesney 
William Douglas Wade 
Rees Russell Wagner 
Robert Kneller Wagner 
Thomas Taylor Walker 
John Cairns Weaver, Jr. 
Ronald James Weeden 
Clyde O’Neal Westbrook, Jr. 
Wayne Walter Whalen 
Karl James Whitaker 
Robert Peter White 
James Heiser Wild 
James Edward Wilhelm 
Thomas Woodrow Williams 
William Twyman Williams IV 
Benjamin Grant Willis, Jr. 
Frank Edward Willis 
Thomas Wilford Carman Wilson 
Robert Terry Woelfel 
Frederick Roy Wohrman 
John Joseph Wolcott 
Roger Clark Woodbury 
Philip Harvey Woods 
Edward Anthony Zompa 


The following-named cadets, U.S. Mili- 
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Ronald Breen Neutzling 
Lawrence Abner Noble 
Nicholas Stephen Plodinec III 
Ralph Eugene Pollard 
Melbourne Reid Russell 
Emmanuel John Scivoletto 
Julius William Seibel, Jr. 
John Michael Seidl 

George Larry Shamblee 
Warren Bellamy Shull 
Kenneth Eugene Siegenthaler 
Phillips Waller Smith, Jr. 
John Owen Sommercamp 
Walter Edward Stanley 
Robert Hollis Strauss, Jr. 
Richard Andrew Thompson 
Warren Kenneth Watson, Jr. 
Gary Warren Webster 

Carl Joseph Wimmer 
William Randolph Wright 
George Philip Yancey 
Robert Peter Yavis 


The following-named midshipmen, US. 
Naval Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular. Air Force, in the grade of second 
Heutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of secticn 8284 of title 
10, United States Code. Date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 


Charles Thomas Ackerman 
Richard Andrew Backus 
Jerry Leon Bennett 

Gary Fredric Bowser 

Cecil Scott Boyd 

Kenneth David Brodeur 
Ronald Lawrence Carlberg 
Edwin Theodore Carlson 
Walter George Cawein 
Lawrence Carpenter Cox 
William Henry Daikin III 
Timothy Thompson DeGavre 
Aquilla Gibbs Dibrell IIT 
John Maxwell Dickey, Jr. 
Larry Eugene Dishon 
Mark Sears Dittrich 
Charles Wayne Duke, Jr. 
Clare Clell Eaton 

Charles Milton Ernst 

John Kemp 

Michael Aloysius Freney 


tary Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 8284 of title 
10, United States Code. Date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 


Vaughn Kenneth Grace 

Peter Wheeler Greenwood 

Dennis Henry Irlbeck 

William Costa Jeas 

William Warren Kennedy 

James Raymond Francis Kerwick, Jr. 
Cletus Bonaventure Kuhla 


Joseph Brian Amlong 

Lee Reuben Anderson 
Howard Allan Bais 

John Tyler Baker, Jr. 
Ronald Rae Barrick 
Edward Patrick Barry, Jr. 
Rodney Allyn Bartholomew 
Gilbert Richard Bilodeau 
Richard Frank Bitner 
Gordon Spottswood Bounds 
Richard Carlton Boys, Jr. 
David Michael Brooks 
Joseph Gaius Brooks 

Robert Winfred Bunton 
Roderick Anthony Cameron 
James Linden Chase 
Thomas Michael Coyne 
James Anthony Cullen, Jr. 
Donald Arthur Dreesbach 
Darius William Gaskins, Jr. 
Robert Norris Gilliam 
Benjaman Cyrus Glidden 
John Parkinson Green 
Albert Henry Hokins 

John Clayton Jones 

John Edward Jones 
Richard George Knoblock 
William Arthur Jacob Mackie 
William Lawrence Madsen 
Robert Bruce McConnell 
Warren Leslie Miller 

Robert Ames Montgomery, Jr. 
Edward Burke Mucho 


Herbert James Lantz, Jr. 
Stanley John Lepo 
Anthony Guy Lucci 
Norman Charles Mazurek 
James Augustus McCune III 
John Bernard McDonald 
Michael Moore McMillan 
Philip William Merrill 
Carl Gettus Morrison, Jr. 
John Andrew Phillips 
George Henry Podrasky 
George Harry Raroha 
Robert Whitley Sample, Jr. 
John Wendel Scheerer 
Bruce Neal Stratvert 
Thomas James White, Jr. 
Frederick Percy Wilson 
Keith Francis Wood 

John Vincent Zenyuh 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades of sec- 
ond lieutenant, under section 8284 of title 
10, United States Code, with dates of rank 
- be determined by the Secretary of the Air 

rce: 


Paul J. Abeln Charles F. Albrecht, Jr. 
Joseph D. Adams III Linden R. Albright 
Kenneth R. Agosti William A. Albro 
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Calvard S. Allen John M. Cross 
Roland J. Allen George P. Crotwell, Jr. 
John W. Allsbrook, Jr. Ralph R. Crow, Jr. 
David K. Anderson William J. Cuneo, Jr. 
William S. Andes Donald B. Daniels 
John C. Andres Joel F, Daniels 
Byron E. Anshus John F. Daniels 
Michael P. Armstrong Benjamin H. Davis, 
Jerry F. Arnold Jr. 
Guy B. Arthur George A. Dean 
James S. Austin, Jr. Dirk H. de Does 
Stephen E. Bacher Samuel M. Deichel- 
Lee D. Badgett mann 
Anthony L. Baggiano Steve F. Demidovich 
Roy C. Bailey Everett D. Dempsey 
Michael F. Baran Nelson S. DeMuth, Jr. 
Russell E. Barber Alva D. Devers 
William A. Barbieri Donald D. Dickerson 
James E. Barfield, Jr.Gary R. Dicks 
James L. Baushke John A. Di Muro 
Harry E. Baustad 
Rudy C. Beavin 
John L. Bedwell 
David A. Bella Dennis K. Duff 
William D. Benjamin, Boyd T. Duffie III 
Jr. Alvin W. Dunlap 


Arthur L. Dozier ITI 
James E. Dueweke 


William W. Doonan, Jr. 


Ronald N. Hatcher - 
Richard H. Hays 
Jerry B. Hendrix Frank J. May, Jr. 
Walter C. Hersman Jerry D. McCannon 
David B. Hickman Donald F. McCredie 
Jimmie L. Hoagland Donald N. McCulloh 
Ross A. Hodge William J. McCutch- 
George E. Horn eon 

William L. Horton, Jr. Alexander V. McDer- 
Marvin W. Howell mont 

John V. Howie Clinton R. McDonald 
Gerald J. Hrastar Terry L. McDonald 
Donn B. Hubbard James T. McDougle 
Jack I. Hudson Reuben L. McInnis 
James W. Hughes Dale R. McKemey 
Robert C. Ikard William F. McKinney 
Robert B. Ingalls Donald K. McKrola 
Kenneth J. Iuso John B. McLain 
Tharon L. Jack Kenneth R. McNair 
Alfred J. Jennings David C. McSwain, Jr. 
George W. Jernigan Paul M. McTeer 
Frederic S. Jewell Bobby L. Meadows 
Frederick D. Johnson Thomas M. Medland 
Raymond Johnson Donald R. Merucci 
Samuel K. Johnson Carl W. Miller 
Howard H. Johnston John M. Miller, Jr. 


James B. Mathews 
Roy E. Mathis 
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David H. Quick 
Dennis L. Quick 
Hale A. Quigley 
Max W. Reed 
Richard 58. Reilly 
James L. Rhame, Jr. 


Floyd N. Roberts 
Kenneth A. Roberts 
Fred Rochez 

Lewis R. Rogers II 
James W. Rone 
William F. Rosenik 
Gordon M. Rounds 
Erlind G. Royer 
Roger Rucker 
Kenneth E. Russell 
Robert L. Rutherford 
Ernest F. Rutz, Jr. 
Raymond S. Ryan 
Rex F. Sanderson 
Richard J. Santorella 
James M. Sather 


Harold EK. Tonda 

Charles R. Torpy 

William Tully 

Raymond Turczynski, 
Jr 


Ellie B. Underwood, 
Jr. 

Harry A. Usher ITI 

Lawrence J. Van 
Sickle 

Michael L. Vaughan 

Robert C. Waag 

Robert G. Wallin 


James W. Bennett 
William J. Bennett 
Michael A. Berta 
James B. Bertero 
David G. Bertram 
Howard E. Bethel 
Fredrick W. Biel 
Elmer C. Binford 
Roger C. Blume 
Keith A. Bodamer 
Raymond G. Boisvert 
Malcolm F. Bolton, 
Jr. 
Donald F. Boren 
Arthur L. Boright 
Robert L. Bowersox 
Robert E. Boyer 
Alan B. Brandt 
James L. Branton 
Roderick D. Brewer 
Jerry V. Brown 
Robert C. Brown 
Robert M. Brown 
Daniel M. Buescher 
David U. Burke 
Thomas E. Burnett 
George E. Burnette 
Francis N. Busch 
Robert L. Bussell 
Doyle A. Butcher 
John B. Cabana, Jr. 
Dwight S. Campbell 
Joseph M. Campbell, 
Jr. 
Roger R. Campbell 


Norman B. Edwards 
Jerrold W. Ekey 
Charles H. Eldred 
Aubrey C. Elkins, Jr. 
John M. Elle 
Thomas A. Elliott 
Larry G. Ellis 
Thomas L. Engleby 
Henry G. Engstrom 
James B. Evans 
Robert P. Everett 
John L. Feldman, Jr. 
Robert E. Farmer 
John L. Fike, Jr. 
Robert W. Fischer 
Michael L. Fisher 
William D. Fletcher 
Michael A. Flexsenhar 
Edwin R. Floyd 
Henry L. Fogle 
Merlin D. Ford 
Dean A. Forseth 
Andrew E. Fossgreen 
Paul E, Fournier 
William H. Fox, Jr. 
James B. Fraser 
Elbert W. Friday, Jr. 
Richard E. Fried, Jr. 
Malcolm T. Fukumo- 
to 
Richard L. Fulmer 
Fred D. Galey 
Louis J. Gargasz 
Harley F. Garrett, Jr. 
John J. Garvey 


Gordon J. Canning, Jr.Getty J. George 


Kenneth M. Carpen- 
ter 


Jimmie D. Giles 
Philip A. Goldslager 


William H. Carpenter, Gerald E. Gordon 


Jr. 
Robert L. Carter 
Kendall F. Casey 
Robert T. Cetola 
Walter H, Cheatham, 
Jr. 
John L. Christensen 


Jerry D. Clingenpeel 
Robert L. R. Clinken- 
beard II 


Richie W. Graham 
William R. Gray 
Richard I. Green 
Bruce P. Gregg, Jr. 
Duane B. Gregory 
William P. Griggs 
Joseph M. Grimm 
Jack D. Grooms 
William L. Grose 
George W. Groth, Jr. 
Ralph F. Guise 
Robert J. Guizerix 


Timothy M. Cockburn Frederick Haap III 


John D. Cogswell 
William J. Cole 
Kevin J. Collins 
Bruce P. Condit 
Leslie L. Conner, Jr. 
Marcus F, Cooper 
Robert H. Cornell 
Howard A. Corson, Jr. 
Edward J. Cotter 
Charles E. Cotton 
Gary E. Cox 
William H. Crabtree 
Stephen L. Croft 
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Bruce R. Haass 

Thomas R. Hackett 

Robert H. Hale 

Thomas D. Hall 

Billy G. Halstead 

Woodrow J. Halstead, 
Jr. 


John R, Hard 

Lee D. Harley 
George E. Harmon 
Michael W. Harris 
Charles R. Hartley 
Douglas P. ‘datcher 


Daryl F. Jones 
Dennis A. Jones 
Freddy H. Jones 
Glenn A. Jones 
Iredell Jones IV 
Stanley R. Jones 
Thomas A. Jones 
Wilton R. Jones 


Elton M. Jordan, Jr. 


Paul J. Judge 


Guenther W. Kaiser 


Lyman L. Kaiser 
James F. Kemp 
Robert A. Kiley 
Ray W. Kimick 
Michael King 
John V. Kitowski 


Normantas Klausutis 


George W. Knebel 
Roger H. Knight 


Earl M. Knighton, Jr. 


George Kolt 


James L. Krambeck 


Andrew D. Krantz 
Ronald L. Krong 


Bruce T. Kujawski 


Robert G. Kunz 
David M. Langille 


Donald A. Langreich 
William R. Latham 


Kent W. Lattig 


Lawrence R. Lausten 
Guyron B. Laycock 


David B. Milner 
James A, Miner, Jr. 
Robert W. Miner 
Thomas R. Mitchell 
Joel P. Monger 
Alan P. Montgomery 
Edward E. Moon 
Philip E. Moore 
Warren A. Moore 
Joseph C. Morris 
James B. Mullen, Jr. 
Robert W. Mullican 
Charles C. Murphy 
Paul B. Myatt 
David K. Myers 
Jerry M. Myers 
George I. Nakamura 
Bruce L. Nelson 
David L. Nelson 
David B. Newell 
Samuel R. Newland, 
Jr 


Harvey J. Newton, Jr. 
Gerald P. Nicoletta 
James H. Nolen 

Jay L. Norton 

Robert E. Odom 
David L. Orme 


Robert R. Owen 
Herbert P. Ozment 
Gerald R. Paquette 
Jacob H. Paster 


Thomas E. Leach, Jr. Donald A. Patterson 


James A, Lee 
Richard E. Lee 
James D. Lemay 
Noel A. 


Richard J. A. Lewis 
William S. Livingston 
Stephen W. Lockett 
Thomas G. Lockhart 


Andrew Logar 
David C. Loken 
Thomas A. Loken 


Harold R. Pawley 
Wayne E. Pearson 
Ronnie C. Peoples 
Roy A. Perrin, Jr. 
Colin K. Perry 
Carl D. Petersen 
James C. Phillips 


Leonard W. Pietrzak 
Robert E. Piles 


Ployd T. Longerbeam John H. Pimm 


Casey R. Luczak 
James W. Lunte 


Urban H. D. Lynch 
Marshall A. Macomber 


Russell R. Maddox 
Richard H. Magee 
Michael R. Maine 


David D. Mangold, Jr. 


John J. Marietta 


John M. Marino, Jr. 
Marra 


Francesco C. 


John H, Martel, Jr. 


James A, Martin 
John D. Martin 


David H. Pinsky 
Gary H. Pisel 
Donald R. Plane 
Louis S. Plants 
William G. Plaskon 
Charles E. Porter 
William T. Poteet, Jr. 
William R. Pounders 
Richard A. Pourciau 
Richard M. Powell 
Gary M. Poynter 
Lavelle Prine 

James R. Pruner 


Leonard D. Martin, Jr.JUlius V. Przygocki 


Richard T. Martin 
Samuel D. Martin 


Joseph A. Pucci 
George G. Puckett 


Charles A. Martindale Richard L. Puerta 


Julian B. Marzolf 


Charles R. Pyle 


Robert M. Walsh 
Arthur E. Walters 
William F. Ward 
Thomas D. Watson 


Roy E. Sato 
David W. Saunders 
Richard R. Sawyer 
Edward P. Sayre 
Waldemar P. Scherer 
Elmer O. Schlemper 
John P. Schreiner 
Henry W. Schroeder 
Donald Scooler 
Leonard M. Scruggs 
William F. Seals 
Robert B. Sealy 
John E. Seknicka Jr. 
James L. Shackson 
Charles G. Shankland Glayde D. Whitney 
Hilliard W. Shepherd, 
Jr. David E. Wignall 
Darrel D. Shinn Danny F. Wilkerson 
James W. Simms Charles F. Willard, Jr. 
John 8. Sims Frederick A. Williams 
Garryl C. Sipple 


Jr. 
Charles W. Smith, Jr. Jay F. Williams 


Irvin B. Smith Richard L. Williams 
Jack H. Smith Dennis L. Wills 
Fred E. Sparks Norman A. Wilmans 


William J. Wilson 
Larry R. Winchell 
Dennis I. Winsten 


William C. Speicher 
Gordon H. Sprigg, Jr. 
Joseph Squarzini 
Dale W. Stager 
Norman W. Stanley 
Francis J. Steele, Jr. Samuel 8. Woodley, 
Robert C. Stine 
Thomas A. Stover 
Scott B. Stovin 
Allen E. Strasser, Jr. 


Robert D. Wyman 
Robert A. Yates 
Alan F. Young 
Richard 8S. Young 
Russell R. Zablan 
David E. Zajicek 
John E. Zimmerman 
Jack M. Zinselmeier 
David L. Zuck 


William F. Stuhrke 
Peter R. Supko 
John A. Swenson 
Joseph G. Swick 
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Monpay, Apri 10, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 16: 34: O give thanks unto the 
Lord; for He is good; His mercy endureth 
forever. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, at this 
noon hour we are uniting our hearts in 
the sacrament of praise, for in the beauty 
and splendor of this spring season we are 
witnessing the wonder and glory of Thy 
divine providence. 

Grant that, if, at times, we allow our- 
selves to become afflicted by a sense of 
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the tedium of life, its weary routine and 
deadening monotony, we may now feel 
our hearts throbbing with new and joy- 
ous impulses and our faith walking with 
a firmer tread. 

Inspire us to enter upon our duties and 
responsibilities reverently and joyfully 
and with a renewed dedication to Thy 
holy will which is the only response we 
can make to Thy continuing care and 
loving kindness. 

Grant that daily we may experience 
new realizations of spiritual power and 
moral conquest and help us to cultivate 
a more filial trust in Thee and a more 
fraternal attitude toward all mankind. 

Hear us in our Master’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 30, 1961, was read and 
approved, 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S.54. An act to grant 81 acres of public 
domain to the Cocopah Indians in Arizona; 

S. 108. An act to amend the Indian Long- 
Term Leasing Act; 

S. 200. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relative to employment for certain 
adult Indians on or near Indian reserva- 
tions,” approved August 3, 1956; 

S. 1067. An act to amend Public Law 503, 
84th Congress, so as to provide annuities for 
the widows of certain Foreign Service officers 
who retired prior to the effective date of the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954; 

S. 1294. An act to supplement and amend 
the act of June 30, 1948, relating to the Fort 
Hall Indian irrigation project, and to ap- 
prove an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior issued under the act of June 22, 1936; 

S. 1295. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians, and for 
other purposes; 

8.1297. An act to authorize the payment 
of per diem to members of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board at the same rate that is 
authorized for other persons serving the 
Federal Government without compensation; 

S. 1298. An act to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation; 

S. 1299. An act to amend the act of June 
4, 1953 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, or 
his authorized representative, to convey cer- 
tain school properties to local school dis- 
tricts or public agencies; and 

8S. Con. Res.8. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on Project 
Hope. 





EXTENDING LOAN GUARANTEE AU- 
THORITY OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 

the House the following communication 

which the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1961. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Deark Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the au- 
thority granted on March 29, 1961, the Clerk 
received from the Secretary of the Senate on 
March 30, 1961, the following message: 

That the Senate agree to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1163) 
entitled “An act to amend section 510 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to extend for 
27 months the loan guarantee authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 





SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Wednesday, March 29, 
1961, he did on Thursday, March 30, 
1961, sign the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the House: 

H.R. 1163. An act to amend section 510 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to extend 
for 27 months the loan guarantee authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 

H.R. 5188. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to designate 
the first day of May of each year as Law Day, 
US.A. 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN BIBB COUNTY, GA.. TO CARO- 
LINA FREIGHT CARRIW.iS CORP. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
6026) to provide for the conveyance to 
Carolina Freight Carriers Corp., a corpo- 
ration of the State of North Carolina, of 
certain lands and any improvements 
thereon located in Bibb County, Ga., 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 





SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON ACTIVI- 
TIES CARRIED ON UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 480, 83D CONGRESS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 131) 
the SPEAKER laid before the House 

tLe following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture, and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 13th 
semiannual report on activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
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as amended, outlining operations under 
the act during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1960. 

JOHN F.. KENNEDY. 


THE WHITE Howse, April 10, 1961. 





PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF APRIL 
10, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute in order to inquire of the ma- 
jority leadership the program for the 
balance of this week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Iyield. 

Mr. ALBERT. On tomorrow, the Con- 
sent Calendar will be called first. Then 
the Private Calendar will be called. 
There will be two suspensions: House 
Joint Resolution 143, designating Na- 
tional Transportation Week, and H.R. 
4104, the Practical Nurse Training Act. 

Wednesday: On Wednesday we will 
take up the bill H.R. 6027, social security 
amendments, if a rule is reported. 

Thursday is Pan-American Day. 

There are the usual reservations that 
conference reports may be called up at 
any time, and that any further program 
will be annouu.ced later. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for the information. 





COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now in the process of studying the rules 
which will govern the operation of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
These rules are to be printed and avail- 
able for every Member of the House and 
others who are entitled to them. 

This is my cordial invitation as chair- 
man of that subcommittee again this 
year, together with the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Tuck], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] our cor- 
dial invitation to each and every Mem- 
ber of the House to come to us this week 
if you have any suggestions or ideas as 
to how our rules should be amended or 
altered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. Iryield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Are you 
extending the invitation to the ADA? 

Mr. DOYLE. No, I have not, and I 
will not invite them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
not? 
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Mr. DOYLE. This invitation is not 
extended to any private group, but only 
to Members of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this minute to 
inform the House membership that as 
is the established custom and practice 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities each session, there is a 
Special Subcommittee on Committee 
Rules named. Our distinguished com- 
mittee chairman, Hon. Francis E. WAL- 
TER, has recently named the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tuck], and the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN], as 
members of the subcommittee, and my- 
self to act as chairman. 

Because I have also had this respon- 
sibility during other sessions I realize 
that many times there are House Mem- 
bers who have suggestions they would 
like to make as to new changes, how 
and when to do it. Therefore, I advise 
all House Members that during this week 
is the available and proper time to do 
it. It would be well if your suggestion 
by way of amendment of change, or a 
new rule provision, could be in writing. 
As subcommittee chairman I will be 
glad to receive it. We wish to consum- 
mate our study and submission of rules 
to the full committee next week. So, I 
respectfully urge you to again give the 
committee the benefit of any idea you 
may have in this important premise. 

For several terms now the committee 
rules have not only been studied and re- 
surveyed and appropriate changes or 
additions made, but these committee 
rules are printed in pamphlet form and 
are made available to all House Mem- 
bers. They are also made available to 
every witness before the committee 
when he is subpenaed and to his lawyer 
before the committee hears his client. 
These rules also will be valuable to you 
House Members in answering questions 
about the committee’s procedure which 
you receive in your daily mail. And 
since the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, on which I have now served 
for over a dozen years, is one of your 
major standing committees, and one of 
the committees about which questions of 
procedure are frequently asked, and 
sometimes criticisms made to you 
House Members, I hope you will accept 
this cordial invitation and give your own 
committee the benefit of your experience 
and observations during the next week— 
in written form. And when I say in 
written form, I suggest that even though 
you may not have the wording exactly 
as you wish it to be, if you give us the 
benefit of the substance of your proposal 
for the committee rules, I will then be 
pleased to take it up with you personally 
and try to see that your worthy idea 
and proposal is whipped into final shape 
for consideration of the subcommittee 
and then of the full committee. And, I 
thank you. 





GRANTS-IN-AID TO TRAIN TEACH- 
ERS OF THE DEAF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). Under previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LANE] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
rehabilitate deaf children for their own 
fulfillment as self-reliant members of 
society, it is essential that we encourage 
and help in the special training of teach- 
ers for this purpose. 

Teachers of the deaf must have unique 
professional skills in order to assist such 
children in overcoming their serious edu- 
cational handicap. 

This is the problem: “Having been de- 
prived of the normal auditory stimuli by 
which the hearing child naturally learns 
language, the deaf child commonly ar- 
rives at the school with no language at 
all. It is the task of the teacher of the 
deaf child to bridge the gap between the 
deaf child’s world of silence and the 
world of sound and hearing, the world of 
language and speech.” 

This requires teachers with special ap- 
titudes and a high degree of professional 
training. 

But, according to a survey reported by 
the Office of Education in a 1954 bul- 
letin, out of all the areas of exception- 
ality—mentally retarded, blind, crippled, 
speech defective, mentally gifted, and so 
forth—teachers of the deaf ranked first 
in the matter of “difficulty in securing 
teachers” and third in “frequency of re- 
quests.” s 

The shortage of these teachers is 
further documented in the 1959 report 
of a “Study of the Need for Academic 
Classroom Teachers of the Deaf in the 
United States” by Evan V. Johnson, di- 
rector of development, the Clarke School 
for the Deaf in Northampton, Mass.; and 
D. Robert Frisina, director, Hearing and 
Speech Center, Gallaudet College. 

Two hundred and thirty-three school 
administrators who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated a need for more 
than 500 teachers. 

But only 177 candidates were enrolled 
in 1960-61 for training in those centers 
that meet the standards for approval 
by the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 

How many young Americans are 
suffering from speech and hearing 
impairments? 

In 1958, the Office of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reported that 4 percent of the 
school population was affected. This 
prevalence rate yields an estimated 1.7 
million individuals between the ages of 
5 and 17 years with speech and hearing 
sufficiently impaired to constitute a 
severe handicap. 

This does not take into account the 
added number that have not been tested 
for these disorders. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 7,000 speech pathologists and 
audiologists to diagnose, treat, and re- 
habilitate over 2 million schoolchildren, 
plus 6 to 7 million others including pre- 
school children under 5 years of age, and 
individuals 18 years of age and older. 

Less than one-half of these health 
personnel have had the proper training. 
The Office of Education estimates that 
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we need 20,000 speech pathologists and 
audiologists, just to care for the school- 
children with these defects. 

As of today, perhaps only one out of 
every five schoolchildren is receiving 
these needed services. 

The Office of Vocational Education 
says that we must have 1 speech pathol- 
ogist and 1 audiologist per 50,000 popu- 
lation to provide a strong speech and 
hearing program in our schools. 

To supply the need for the schoolchil- 
dren alone will call for the training of 
1,500 such personnel in each of the next 
10 years. This figure is limited to those 
providing direct clinical services to the 
handicapped. It does not include those 
needed for research, or those required 
by our colleges and universities to train 
a future generation of specialized teach- 
ers. 

S. 336 has been passed by the Senate 
and referred to the House Education and 
Labor Committee on March 6, 1961. 
Several other companion bills have been 
introduced by Members of the House. I 
have received a number of letters favor- 
ing H.R. 4616, which is the twin of S. 336. 

By annual grants in aid of $3.5 mil- 
lion for 2 years and such sums as may 
be required for an additional 8 years 
for educational costs and scholarships, 
we can develop the teachers, the speech 
pathologists, and the audiologists to cope 
with this problem. 

By helping over 2 million deaf children 
to bridge the barrier, we shall rescue 
their human resources, to the advantage 
of themselves and society. 





I AM STILL AN ISOLATIONIST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am still an isolationist. 

Mr. Speaker, when Cain was asked 
the whereabouts of his brother, Abel, he 
replied with the question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” He should have had 
a natural brotherly interest; would not 
now be cited as the first murderer. 

Whenever possible, we should assist 
others. This, whether it be contributing 
to foreign nations, aiding the passerby 
who has a flat tire, or giving a fishing 
lure to the casual fisherman met on a 
stream. But our efforts should be such 
that they do not destroy our ability not 
only to aid others but to care for our- 
selves. 

My first lesson in foreign aid goes back 
to my very early days when mother 
shook my blue-top red bank, gave me 25 
cents to contribute to the church foreign 
aid society. That was my money and, 
under mother’s explanation of how help- 
ful it would be to give the 25 cents to 
the “heathen Chinee,” I went along with 
the idea, never have forgotten the lesson, 
and still try to help and, just as impor- 
tant, be kind to strangers as well as 
acquaintances. 

But it did not follow that support and 
help unlimited should be given, regard- 
less of the need or effect of the money 
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or help, to every people or nation 
throughout the world. 

Nor should we assume that our think- 
ing, our way of life, is the best possible, 
and that all others should be induced 
through teaching or by force to accept 
what we, at the moment, seem to be- 
lieve is for their good. 

Our country has always been first, 
when disaster—due to natural or other 
causes—overtook and harmed another 
people, to offer and give help. That we 
should continue to do, but, just as charity 
is said to begin at home, and as we have 
been told to “first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye,” we should, not only 
for our own protection and future wel- 
fare, but in order that we may be able 
to help others, not impoverish ourselves 
nor send our youth to die on foreign soil 
when our own national sovereignty or 
welfare is not involved. 

One but needs to remember the help 
we have given to other countries at vari- 
ous times; as, for example, how we built 
up the military might, the industrial 
strength, of Russia, which we are now 
told endangers our future as well as our 
present welfare. 

Notwithstanding the monumental aid 
which we have given to other countries, 
one needs but to read the daily press to 
learn how unsuccessful we have been in 
inducing others to conform to our views; 
to learn how few real friends we have in 
this world. 

In this morning’s Chicago Tribune is 
an editorial which I read: 


QUESTIONS WITHOUT ANSWERS 


Writing in the April 10 issue of Newsweek 
magazine, Henry Hazlitt gives a concise and 
telling account of the contradictions in our 
worldwide program of foreign aid, and he 
asks: “When did this obligation begin? 
When will we be able to consider it dis- 
charged? Has it any limits? What are they? 
Do we keep pouring out money until every 
country is as rich as ourselves—or we are 
as poor as the poorest?” 

These questions become more and more 
pressing as evidence accumulates that our 
aid is not succeeding in doing whatever it is 
supposed to be doing. If the Communists 
are admitted to a coalition government in 
Laos, for example, it will be largely because 
the rival alternate governments—neutralist 
and pro-Western—have been using our aid 
to fight each other instead of the common 
enemy. 

There are no logical answers to the ques- 
tions because there is neither logic nor con- 
sistency in our attempt to support the world. 

Our obligation to do so, if there is one, 
began with the assurance that we were un- 
dertaking no such obligation. Our first ven- 
ture into foreign aid as part of the cold war 
was the decision to take over from Britain 
the task of supporting Greece and Turkey 
in the spring of 1947. 

Here is what Senator Vandenberg said of 
this plan in seeking bipartisan support for 
it: “We here confront a plan—a special and 
particular plan * * * to fit a given circum- 
stance. We are not suddenly resolved to 
underwrite the earth. That would be fan- 
tastic, improvident, and impossible.” 

How long was the plan to last? “The 
pian is for 15 months. * * * In 15 months 
both the United Nations and the World Bank 
should be able substantially to take over.” 

Why did we undertake this obligation? 
Mr. Truman said it was essential in view of 
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“terrorist activities by Communists.” Ac- 
cording to Senator Vandenberg, “the plain 
truth is that Soviet-American relationships 
are at the core of this whole problem.” 
Dean Acheson, then Under Secretary of 
State, described foreign aid as chiefly a 
matter of self-interest. 

A few months later, 16 European coun- 
tries responded to Secretary Marshall's sug- 
gestion by drawing up the 4-year program 
which was to be known as the Marshall 
plan. 

In 1951, when the 4 years were about over, 
John F. Kennedy said that it had yet to 
prove its usefulness and that to repeat such 
@ procedure in Asia or the South Pacific is 
impossible. There just isn’t enough money 
to relieve the poverty of all the millions who 
may be threatened by communism. 

As time went on, the $400 million allotted 
to Greece and Turkey grew to $2 billion and 
is still growing. The Marshall plan’s 4 years 
stretched to a decade and has been extended 
to the rest of the world. 

The pretense of a time limit on foreign 
aid has long since been abandoned, and its 
proponents can no longer agree even among 
themselves on what it is supposed to be 
doing. 

We are told that we must regard foreign 
aid as a necessary part of the cold war, and 
that we must not. We are told that it is 
humanitarian and that it is in our own 
self-interest. We are told that it will stim- 
ulate our export market and that we must 
not expect it to do so. 

Clearly Mr. Hazlitt will get no coherent 
answers to his questions from those who 
are responsible for our foreign aid, and as 
long as the questions go unanswered we can 
expect to go on financing a program which 
is without a clear purpose, without efficiency, 
without a standard of success, and without 
a limit. 


It is just possible that one might 
again remember and think about the 
statement that a certain place is paved 
with good intentions and that, however 
laudable our present efforts to solve the 
world’s problems and to impose free- 
dom upon people who may not have the 
capacity to enjoy it or who do not want 
it, we may find ourselves not only un- 
able to help others but unable to pre- 
serve our own freedom and opportunity. 





H.R. 6147 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHELLEY] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed legislation is designed to permit 
the documentation under U.S. flag of 
large, modern vessels which have never 
been under American registry. During 
the postwar years many American com- 
panies, both industrial and independent- 
ly owned ship operators, which were 
engaged in the movement of bulk com- 
modities in worldwide trade found it 
necessary to use foreign-flag vessels in 
order to be on a competitive basis with 
the traditional foreign maritime nations. 
In many instances, however, instead of 
having these vessels built abroad, the 
American companies caused them to be 
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constructed in American shipyards and 
then in most instances placed under Li- 
berian or Panamanian flag in the name 
of one of their foreign subsidiary com- 
panies. These vessels, therefore, were 
never documented under the U.S. flag. 
Since the Korean emergency, in order 
to document under foreign-flag vessels 
built in American shipyards, it has been 
necessary under the law to obtain the 
approval of the Maritime Administration 
to such foreign documentation. Accord- 
ingly, it was entirely proper and lawful 
for these vessels to be so documented. 
Now, however, because of various cir- 
cumstances, some of the U.S. citizen 
companies whose foreign subsidiaries 
owned these foreign-flag vessels have 
indicated a desire to have the vessels 
documented under the U.S. flag. Un- 
fortunately, economic conditions still 
do not permit American-flag vessels to 
be competitive with foreign-flag vessels 
in the US. foreign trade or worldwide 
trade. It is necessary, therefore, that 
these vessels, upon documentation un- 
der the American flag, be granted the 
privilege of engaging in the domestic 
trades. Under the 1920 act as originally 
passed, these vessels would have been 
entitled to engage in the domestic trade 
merely upon being documented under 
American registration, However, an 
amendment to the 1920 act, passed in 
1936, primarily for other purposes, also 
deprived American-built vessels docu- 
mented under foreign flags from engag- 
ing in the coastwise trade. For that 
reason it is necessary to provide in this 
legislation for coastwise privileges to 
vessels eligible for documentation under 
the American flag by the terms of the 
proposed legislation. Passage of this 
legislation will benefit several segments 
of the American industry. Under the 
bill approximately 30 vessels will be eli- 
gible to return to American flag which 
could provide upward of 1,200 jobs for 
our American seafarers as well as pro- 
viding hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in repairs and maintenance work for 
American shipyards. Ship operators 
will share in the benefits as well as many 
other industries allied with the shipping 
industry. Moreover, it will add to the 
American fleet a number of large, mod- 
ern, bulk carriers which will be readily 
available, because of their domestic 
service, as needed auxiliaries to the 
Defense Department in time of need. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Stack (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Rarns (at the request of Mr. 
SHELLEY) from April 7 through 16, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. KILBuRN (at the request of Mr. 
SHELLEY) from April 7 through 16 on 
account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Lane for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. HorrMman of Michigan for 5 min- 
utes today, and to include therein a 
newspaper editorial. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brown. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLIKEN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burke of Kentucky) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mr. CORMAN. 





SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 54. An act to grant 81 acres of public 
domain to the Cocopah Indians in Arizona; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

8.108. An act to amend the Indian Long- 
Term Leasing Act; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

8.200. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relative to employment for certain 
adult Indians on or near Indian reserva- 
tions,” approved August 3, 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1067. An act to amend Public Law 503, 
84th Congress, so as to provide annuities for 
the widows of certain Foreign Service offi- 
cers who retired prior to the effective date 
of the Federal Employees Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

8. 1294. An act to supplement and amend 
the act of June 30, 1948, relating to the Fort 
Hall Indian irrigation project, and to ap- 
prove an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior issued under the act of June 22, 1936; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

8.1299. An act to amend the act of June 
4, 1953 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior, or his 
authorized representative, to convey certain 
school properties to local school districts 
or public agencies”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. Con. Res.8. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on Project 
Hope; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


On March 29, 1961: 
H.R. 1822. Ar act to adjust the amount of 
funds available for farm operating loans made 
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pursuant to section 21(b) of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended; and 

H.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Jerome C. Hun- 
saker as citizen regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

On March 31, 1961: 

H.R. 5188. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5463. An act to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 

On April 1, 1961: 

H.R. 1163. An act to amend section 510 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to extend 
for 27 months the loan guaranty authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On April 7, 1961: 

H.R. 3980. An act to amend the transi- 
tional provisions of the act approved Septem- 
ber 6, 1958, entitled “An act to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use 
in food of additives which have not been 
adequately tested to establish their safety,” 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4363. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272 relating to State taxation of inter- 
state commerce; and 

H.J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to designate 
the first day of May of each year as Law 
Day, U.S.A. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 11, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 


Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
740. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 


of State, transmitting the texts of certain 
recommendations and convention adopted 
by the International Labor Conference at its 
44th session, ut Geneva, June 1960, pursuant 
to article 19 of the constitution of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (H. Doc. 
No. 132); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

741. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting recom- 
mendations for participation by the United 
States in the campaign by UNESCO to pre- 
serve the ancient temples in the Nile Valley 
which are threatened by the construction of 
the Aswan High Dam; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

742. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
section 4 of the Employment Act of 1946”; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

743. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
section 201 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958”; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

744. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report con- 
cerning agreements concluded during Feb- 
ruary 1961 under title I of Public Law 480, 
838d Congress, pursuant to Public Law 85— 
128; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

745. A letter from the Secretary to the 
Board of Visitors, Office of the Superintend- 
ent, U.S. Naval Academy, transmitting the 
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report of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Naval Academy, 1960; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

746. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Air Force, relative to the number of 
Officers assigned or detailed to permanent 
duty in the executive element of the Air 
Force at the seat of government, as of March 
31, 1961, pursuant to section 8031(c), title 
10, United States Code; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

747. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a report of the 
Air Force military construction contracts 
awarded by the Department of the Air Force 
without formal advertising for the period 
July 1, 1960, through December 31, 1960, 
pursuant to Public Law 86-500; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

748. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report relating to the De- 
partment of the Air Force requesting ap- 
proval to proceed with Reserve Forces facili- 
ties projects for the Air National Guard, 
pursuant to Public Law 86-500; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

749. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting reports submitted by the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for the period July 1 to December 31, 1960, 
listing certain contracts negotiated, pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
2304(e); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

750. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
notice of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 2 million pounds of waterfowl feath- 
ers and down now held in the national 
stockpile, pursuant to the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, 50 U.S.C. 
98b(e); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

751. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion permitting investment in capital stock”; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

752. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report for January 1961 on 
Army, Navy, and Air Force prime contract 
awards to small and other business firms, 
pursuant to the Small Business Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

753. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to promote safe driving, 
to eliminate the reckless and financially irre- 
sponsible driver from the highways, to pro- 
vide for the indemnification of certain per- 
sons suffering injury or loss as a result of the 
operation of motor vehicles by uninsured 
motorists, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

754. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting the 15th 
Semiannual Report of the U.S. Information 
Agency for the period July 1 to December 
$1, 1960, pursuant to Public Law 402, 80th 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

755. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States; transmitting a 
report on the review made during fiscal 
years 1958-60, of selected construction and 
technical service contracts financed by the 
International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), Department of State, under the mu- 
tual security program; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

756. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States; transmitting a 
report on the review of admission and col- 
lection practices relating to the hospitai and 
medical care programs of the Department 
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of Public Health, District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, January 1960; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

757. A letter from the Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States; transmit- 
ting a report on the review, concluded during 
fiscal year 1960, of selected operations of the 
compensation and pension program at 14 re- 

offices and the Washington, D.C., of- 
fices of the Veterans’ Administration (VA); 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

758. A letter from the Assistant to the 
President, the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters; transmitting the official report of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
for the year 1960, pursuant to section 4 of 
their charter; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

759. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to authorize 
the issuance of radio operator licenses to 
nationals of the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

760. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
additional material relating to executive 
communication No. 615, dated February 28, 
1961, which dealt with information in regard 
to political broadcasts during the election 
campaign period, pursuant to Public Law 
86-677; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

761. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to include Ackia 
Battleground National Monument, Miss., and 
Meriwether Lewis National Monument, Tenn., 
in the Natchez Trace Parkway, and to pro- 
vide appropriate designations for them, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

762. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting for approval a 
draft of contract covering drainage work and 
minor construction required for completion 
of the drainage construction program on the 
Roza division of the Yakima project, Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

763. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill for the relief of certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services erroneously 
in receipt of family separation allowances”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

764. A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, transmitting a report on the 
operation of the judicial councils of the 
circuits, provided for in 28 US.C. 332, 
adopted by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States at a meeting held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 13-14, 1961, pursuant to 
title 28, United States Code, section 331; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

765. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the US. Courts, trans- 
mitting the annual statisical tables reflecting 
the business transacted by the bankruptcy 
courts and other pertinent data for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, pursuant to sec- 
tion 53 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
81); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

766. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the court’s opinion in the case of Lauren F. 
Teutsch v. The United States (Congressional 
No. 2-54), pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code, and to 
House Resolution 493, 83d Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

767. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the court’s opinion in the case of Borough 
of Ringwood v. The United States (Congres- 
sional No. 8-58), pursuant to sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28, United States Code, and 
to House Resolution 600, 85th Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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768. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of the 
court’s opinion in the case of Frank T. 
McCormick v. The United States (Congres- 
sional No. 5-56), pursuant to sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28, United States Code, and 
to House Resolution 280, 84th Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

769. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the court’s opinion in the case of Edward F. 
O’Hare v. The United States (Congressional 
No. 4-56), pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code, and to 
House Resolution 380, 84th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

770. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill enti- 
tled “A bill to amend chapter 73 of title 18, 
United States Code, with respect to obstruc- 
tion of investigations and inquiries”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

771. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend chapter 50 of title 
18, United States Code, with respect to the 
transmission of bets, wagers, and related in- 
formation”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

772. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code; to prohibit travel in aid of 
racketeering enterprises”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 

773. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to provide means for the Fed- 
eral Government to combat interstate crime 
and to assist the States in the enforcement of 
their criminal laws by prohibiting the in- 
terstate transportation of wagering para- 
phernalia”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

774. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civ- 
il Service Commission, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the act of August 23, 1958, an act to 
clarify the application of section 507 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 with respect to the 
preservation of the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of certain officers or employees in cases 
involving downgrading actions”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

715. A letter from the Chairman, USS. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the disability retirement provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

776. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend section 4 of the Government Employ- 
ees Training Act”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

777. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a copy of the cost ascertain- 
ment report for the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year 1960, pursuant to 39 U.S.C. 
826; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

778. A letter from the Public Printer, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, transmitting a 
report covering tort claims paid during 1960 
pursuant to part 2, section 404 of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2673); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

779. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Chew Sin Dai also known as Jack 
Chew and Chew Soong Goong, A10758754, 
pursuant to section 244(a) (4) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

780. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting a 
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copy of an order suspending the deportation 
of Yuen Char Chan also known as Chung 
Yuen Chor and Hung Yen Chor, A9669198, 
pursuant to section 244(a)(1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

781. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in cases of certain 
aliens who have been found admissible to 
the United States, pursuant to section 
212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

782. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting a 
copy of the order granting permanent resi- 
dence filed by Edward Zurek, A9660331, pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

783. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report showing 
grants made in calendar year 1960 by the 
Department of Defense to nonprofit institu- 
tions for basic scientific research, pursuant 
to Public Law 85-934; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

784. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
extend the provisions for benefits based on 
limited periods immediately following dis- 
charge from active duty after December 31, 
1956, to veterans discharged before that 
date”; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

785. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to strengthen the Federal 
Firearms Act”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 29, 
1961, the following bill was reported on 
April 7, 1961: 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6027. A bill to improve bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program by increasing the 
minimum benefits and aged widow’s benefits 
and by making additional persons eligible 
for benefits under the program, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 216). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6123. A bill to amend the Federal 
Seed Act, as amended, with respect to screen- 
ings of seed; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 6124. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6125. A bill to remove the excise tax 
on musical instruments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R, 6126. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
relating to the veterans and armed services 
dairy program and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 6127. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit an individ- 
ual who moves to obtain employment to de- 
duct moving and traveling expenses, and to 
permit him to treat as a capital loss any 
loss incurred on the sale of his home; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 6128. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manufac- 
turers excise tax on household type incinera- 
tor and garbage disposal units; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6129. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 to 
$2,400 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6130. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1929, relating to domestically pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund for 
the advancement of commercial fisheries; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 6131. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration general, medical, and surgical 
hospital of 500 beds at Sacramento, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6132. A bill to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc in the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6133. A bill to provide for the ac- 
celeration of the land acquisition program 
for the migratory bird refuges and waterfowl 
production areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 6134. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to 
provide for the preservation or restoration 
of housing and certain other structures in 
the District of Columbia, where such hous- 
ing or other structures are not substandard 
or can be restored to good condition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 6135. A bill to simplify payroll ad- 
ministration in the House of Representa- 
tives by providing that the salaries of certain 
employees of the House, and the clerk-hire 
allowance of Members, shall consist of aggre- 
gate annual amounts rather than basic an- 
nual amounts plus additional amounts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 6136. A bill to authorize the waiver 
of collection of certain erroneous payments 
made by the Federal Government to certain 
civilian and military personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R.6187. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, with respect to jurisdiction over 
sales of natural gas by independent pro- 
ducers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6138. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, under the National Science Foun- 
dation, of a National Science Academy; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 6139. A bill to amend the act of May 
16, 1958, providing for the conveyance of cer- 
tain lands in Shiloh National Military Park, 
State of Tennessee, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6140. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to procure the services of ex- 
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perts and consultants; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6141. A bill to amend the act of 
September 1, 1954, in order to limit to cases 
involving the national security the prohibi- 
tion on payment of annuities and retired 
pay to officers and employees of the United 
States, to clarify the application and opera- 
tion of such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 6142. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of citizens of Guam to the US. Mili- 
tary Academy, the U.S. Naval Academy, and 
the U.S. Air Force Academy; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6148. A bill to extend to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, including the 
Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Re- 
bellion, the same eligibility for hospital care 
for any disability from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as they now enjoy with respect to 
outpatient medical services; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 6144. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of 300 years of operation of hotels in 
America, and the 50th annual convention of 
the American Hotel Association; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6145. A bill to provide that certain 
reduced credits against the Federal unem- 
ployment tax shall not apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning before January 
1, 1964, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 6146. A bill to provide retirement 
benefits for firefighters employed by the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6147. A bill to admit certain vessels 
to American registry and to permit their use 
in the coastwise trade; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 6148. A bill to amend chapter 19 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
for the payment of administrative costs in 
connection with participating national serv- 
ice life insurance and U.S. Government life 
insurance out of the national service life in- 
surance fund and the U.S. Government life 
insurance fund; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 6149. A bill to amend section 4108 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that after December 31, 1965, the specialist 
allowance shall not be paid to medical or 
dental personnel who are not actively en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine, surgery, 
or dentistry; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 6150. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by providing 
for fair competition between domestic in- 
dustries operating under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and foreign industries that 
supply articles imported into the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6151. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.J. Res. 357. Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment of an annual US. 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.J. Res. 358. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the third week in March as 
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National Poison Prevention Week, in order.to 
aid in bringing to the American people the 
dangers of accidental poisoning; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim the 
last week of May of each year as National 
ane Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.J. Res. 360. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution so as to 
make former Presidents of the United States 
Members of the Senate; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. Con. Res. 213. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Con. Res. 214. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the use of aircraft capable of ex- 
cessive speed in the carrying of passengers 
for hire; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. BREEDING: Memorial of the Kan- 
sas State Legislature memorializing the U.S. 
Congress to give immediate attention to 
granting a substantial increase in sugar beet 
acreage allotments; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STRATTON: Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 131 of the Senate of the State of 
New York, memorializing the Department 
of State of the United States to take steps 
to discourage and nullify the effects of trade 
restrictions, blockades, and boycotts by the 
nations comprising the Arah League against 
American citizens of the Jewish faith and 
against American companies controlled or 
managed by such citizens; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Alaska, memori=!- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the act of Con- 
gress of January 21, 1929, granting 100,000 
acres of land for the support and mainte- 
nance of the University of Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to providing for veterans of World 
War I; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the price of gold; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the centennial of modern Cali- 
fornia viticulture; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to international traffic in narcotics; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to take no action limiting the application 
of State retail sales and use tax laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States with reference to passage of the 
resolution ratifying the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States reiating to the granting of repre- 
sentation in the electoral college to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rel- 
ative to requesting legislation to extend edu- 
cational benefits to all veterans who entered, 
or who enter, military services from and 
after February 1, 1955, and that such educa- 
tional benefits be extended so long as the 
provisions of the draft law exists; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to give 
immediate attention to granting a substan- 
tial increase in sugar beet acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider enactment of legislation which 
will convert from loans to grants the moneys 
advanced to the several States for payment 
of temporary unemployment compensation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States with 
reference to passage of the resolution pro- 
viding for ratification of the proposed 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the granting of 
representation in the electoral college to the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
with reference to passage of the resolution 
providing for ratification of the proposed 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the granting of 
representation in the electoral college to the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States with reference to passage of the reso- 
lution providing for ratification of the pro- 
posed amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the granting of 
representation in the electoral college to the 
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District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to expressing appreciation 
and gratitude to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and to memorialize 
the US. House of Representatives to per- 
petuate the committee; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting the enactment 
of remedial legislation limiting the importa- 
tion of textile and plywood products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the construction of a hotel 
and other related facilities in the Mount 
Rainier National Park on a cooperative basis 
with the Government of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider and enact legislation providing 
Federal aid to distressed areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXJ, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES: 

HR. 6152. A bill for the relief of Ellen 

Gibbart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 61538. A bill for the relief of Panagiota 
G. Tzakas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 6154. A bill for the relief of Mr. An- 
tonino Testa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 6155. A bill for the relief of Jesus P. 
Rasalan and his wife, Josefina Villanueva 
Rasalan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 6156. A bill for the relief of Clarinda 

Veiga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6157. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Crociata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 6158. A bill for the relief of Adolphe 
C. Verheyn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATIT: 

H.R. 6159. A bill for the relief of Krystyna 

Antolak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6160. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Madalena Carvalho Ruivo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 6161. A bill to validate a certain con- 
veyance of land in Riverside County, Calif., 
made on September 28, 1885, by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. and others; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


114. By Mr. KOWALSKI: Resolution me- 
morializing Congress to name the flood con- 


trol dam in Thomaston, Conn. “The 
Thomaston Dam”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


115. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Minnesota chapter, Retired Of- 
ficers Association, Minneapolis, Minn., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to a request to disassociate 
the retired pay recomputation bills (S. 401 
and 8S. 626) from the study being made by 
the military retirement study committee of 
the University of Michigan, and to promptly 
bring the proposed legislation to the floor 
for consideration and early passage by the 
whole Senate; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

116. Also petition of the county clerk, 
Milwaukee County, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
questing funds for a US. of Engineers 
survey of the feasibility and cost of con- 
structing a diversion channel from the Mil- 
waukee River near Saukville, Wis., to Lake 
Michigan as a flood contro! project; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

117. Also, petition of the executive vice 
president, Hawaii Foundation for American 
Freedoms, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to commending the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for its 
signal service to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people and expressing gratitude to the 
committee and to the Congress that has so 
recently given its own overwhelming en- 
dorsement to the committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Criticism of House Un-American Activities 
Committee Rules Invited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 10, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 

statement made yesterday by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from California 
(Mr. Dorie] did not escape the notice 
of the six Members of the House, who 
voted a month or so ago against the 
resolution to allow funds for the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 





This statement was to the effect that 
all Members of the House are invited to 
make suggestions as to changes in the 
committee rules which will govern the 
operation of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the rules of this 
important committee protect witnesses 
who appear before the committee and 
that every precaution has been taken to 
safeguard those whose names are men- 
tioned in committee hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that great care has been exercised in 
these matters and that a committee of 


House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee was engaged, reported favorably as 
to the conduct of hearings during the 
period of study. 


However, I doubt if the public recog- 
nizes the fairness of these rules or knows 
of the careful screening and annual re- 
view of Congress that has been prac- 
ticed each session by the committee so 
as to avoid any basis of criticism. 

As pointed out by our colleague [Mr. 
Doyte], for several terms of Congress 
the committee rules have not only been 
studied and appropriate changes made, 
but these rules are printed so every wit- 
ness or his attorney can have them. 

Certainly it is a good time, when these 
rules are being reviewed, for critics of 
this committee to suggest to Members of 
Congress any improvements to protect 
individual rights as guaranteed by our 
Constitution. I do not know of any 
changes I would make recognizing the 
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responsibility of Congress to investigate 
internal subversion. 

However, I think any Members who 
disagree should speak up now, rather 
than saying later on that witnesses be- 
fore the committee were not treated 
fairly. 





Farmers Face Income Loss as Result of 
Feed Grains Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 10, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, market 
trends of the past 3 weeks indicate that 
the New Frontier feed grains bill will 
cost farmers $75 million in lost income 
on their 1960 corn crop. 

The sudden drop in the corn market 
is attributed by market experts to Gov- 
ernment selling of surplus stocks plus 
fears that the Government will market 
even larger amounts of corn to keep 
market prices down. 

The feed grains program enacted by 
Congress 3 weeks ago—over my opposi- 
tion—permits Uncle Sam to sell surplus 
corn to depress prices. The aim is to 
induce farmers to agree to cut 1961 
acreage and thus qualify for price 
supports. 

The corn market the past 2 weeks con- 
firms my fears that the bill would drive 
market prices down. The market is 
down about 15 cents a bushel, and with 
about 500 million bushels of 1960 corn 
still unmarketed, that means an income 
loss of about $75 million. 

Market observers also predict that 
fear of Government price breaking will 
force a record number of farmers to 
seal their 1960 corn with Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This will add to 
Federal costs for handling and storage. 
The new feed grains bill has already 
had the effect of hurting farm income 
and adding to our tax burdens. 

The current marketing year for corn 
started October 1, 1960, and runs to 
September 30, 1961. 

When farmers planted last year’s 
crop in the spring of 1960, they expected 
that the then existing program would 
be in effect throughout the entire 1960 
marketing year. Now that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is intentionally de- 
pressing corn prices to stimulate signup 
in the new feed grain program, corn 
farmers rightfully feel that the rules 
have been changed in the middle of the 
game. 

The corn market 10 days ago was ac- 
tually reported by newspapers down 15 
cents, the sharpest March decline in 
13 years. 

Since corn farmers have until May 31 
to place their 1960 corn under loan, the 
lowered market price is encouraging 
more farmers to put more corn into 
Commodity Credit Corporation hands. 
This can mean only more storage costs, 
more handling costs, and a total increase 
in Government expenses. 
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The Wall Street Journal reports that 
grain men expect loans on 1960 crop 
corn will cover a record total of 600 
million bushels. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 10, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce AtucerR, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


Aprit 1, 1961. 

More new tax increases are shaping up 
(beside earlier unemployment compensation 
insurance costs; see newsletters, February 25, 
March 4, March 25) in user taxes in the 
highway program and social security pro- 
gram. The highway taxes will include, I 
suspect, an increase in the gasoline tax and 
truck taxes. Social security will raise the 
employer and employee one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent each on the pay base of $4,800 annually 
and self-employed three-eighths of 1 percent. 
These are in addition to the escalator taxes 
already in the law to go up to 9 percent. 

Aid for depressed areas or the area redevel- 
opment bill, as it is variously called, was 
the big debate and controversy before Easter 
adjournment. Two days of debate and 
voting confused more than clarified the 
scope, intent and anticipated operation of 
the bill. On the surface, the language was 
repeated over and over, but the true impli- 
cation, I must assume, the Members did not 
comprehend, unless, of course, politics com- 
pletely replaced a sense of reason. 

The Federal Government would extend 
outright grants and loans to “redevelopment 
areas” as determined and so designated by 
the Secretary of Commerce. One hundred 
million dollars would go to industrial area 
plant loans, $100 million to rural areas, $100 
million for public facility loans, $75 million 
for public facility grants, $44% million for 
technical assistance, $10 million for sub- 
sistence payments and $4% million for occu- 
pational training, for a total of $394 million 
(as a starter). Everyone agreed this sum 
was a flyspeck compared to the amount 
really needed to do the job. 

Let’s look at the logic (as I endeavored to 
do in floor debate) of the declaration of pur- 
pose of the bill. “The Federal Government, 
in cooperation with the States, should help 
areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment to take 
effective steps in planning and financing 
their economic redevelopment; that Federal 
assistance to communities, industries, enter- 
prises, and individuals in areas needing 
redevelopment should enable such areas to 
achieve lasting improvement and enhance 
the domestic prosperity by establishment of 
stable and diversified local economies and 
improved local living conditions; and that 
under the provisions of this act new em- 
ployment opportunities should be created by 
developing and expanding new and existing 
facilities and resources.” Isn't that carte 
blanche control directly or indirectly in the 
bureaucratic hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment over private enterprise? Isn’t that 
unconstitutional in a limited government of 
checks and balances wherein all rights reside 
in the people except those specified in the 
Constitution as the prerogative of the Fed- 
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eral Government? Doesn’t that declaration 
of purpose put the Federal Government in 
the position of helping anyone or everyone 
according to bureaucratic whim from a com- 
plex industry and a whole community down 
to each and every specified individual of any 
designated area? It can mean nothing else. 
Here are other quotes from the bill: 

“The Secretary is authorized to make loans 
to aid in financing any project within a 
redevelopment area for purchase of land and 
facilities, for industrial or commercial usage, 
including construction of new buildings, the 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or 
enlargement of existing buildings. 

“The project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought must be reasonably caicu- 
lated to provide more than a temporary 
alleviation of unemployment or underem- 
ployment within the redevelopment area 
wherein it is, or will be, located. [What does 
that actually mean?} 

“No such assistance shall be extended here- 
under unless the financial assistance applied 
for is not otherwise available from private 
lenders or other Federal agencies on reason- 
able terms.” 

Loans or grants if “the project for which 
assistance is sought will tend to improve 
the opportunities.” 

Other features: (1) Secretary will work 
with local authorities determining their 
needs; (2) Secretary will “establish new rules, 
regulations, and procedures as he may deem 
appropriate in carrying out the provisions 
of this act”; (3) the Secretary (of Com- 
merce), Secretary of Labor, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will work 
together to “determine the occupational 
training of individuals residing in the rede- 
velopment area”; (4) all wages paid on proj- 
ects under this act will be at a rate set by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act; (5) the Secretary is 
authorized to delegate to the heads of other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government any of the Secretary’s functions, 
powers, and duties under this act as he may 
deem appropriate, and to authorize the re- 
delegation of such functions, powers and 
duties by the heads of such departments and 
agencies. 

Where is the constitutional limitation of 
power in this nightmare jumble of. bureau- 
cratic planning, regimentation and control? 
To do what—to help? No, to spend money 
the Federal Government doesn’t have until 
it collects more taxes (Uncle Sam is worse 
than broke by hundreds of billions). What 
is this legislative sickness? It is: (1) An 
almost hypnotic belief in the efficiency of 
Federal spending, planning and taxing; (2) 
failure to understand basic economics, pri- 
vate enterprise and the right of property 
ownership—that what the Federal Govern- 
ment puts into the economy as aid is first 
taken out in taxes; (3) never to be forgot- 
ten, of course, is the determination of each 
politician to stay in office. My answer to 
“aid to depressed areas” is to lighten the 
tax load. A substantial tax cut within a 
framework of a balanced budget (less Fed- 
eral spending) would spark an economic ex- 


pansion and prosperity eclipsing anything in 
the history of our Nation. 





A Well-Known Constituent in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 10, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s Capital has had the distinct honor 
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recently of having as a visitor a well- 
known constituent. of mine, Mr. Jack 
La Lanne. Mr. La Lanne is more than 
a television personality and advocate of 
physical fitness. He is a welcome fixture 
in households from coast to coast. His 
bright and cheerful program each morn- 
ing has: brought enjoyment to the lives, 
and slimness to the waistlines, of mil- 
lions of American housewives and hus- 
bands. 

During the last week, while Mr. La 
Lanne has been here in Washington, 
D.C., he has been in touch with members 
of the Government on the subject of our 
country’s physical fitness. He has an 
especial interest in the Peace Corps, and 
I am certain Mr. La Lanne’s counsel 
would do much to enhance the image of 
a vigorous American youth that we hope 
to project abroad through this exciting 
experiment. 

Mr. La Lanne, as I said, is more than 
a television personality. His articles and 
books on physical fitness are read by 
thousands and thousands. Yet that is 
not all. For Mr. Jack La Lanne is, be- 
sides that, a man who devoutly believes 
in what he professes. He lives the sort 
of life he advocates, and is walking proof 
of his own good advice. 

Next week, Mr. La Lanne will be broad- 
casting his daily television show from 
Baltimore. I would commend his coun- 
sel, and his programs, to all my col- 
leagues. 





Now That the President Has Asked the 
Congress To Provide Federal Aid for 
Public Schools He Should Also Ask the 
Congress To Modernize the Tax 
Structure in Order That Citizens May 
More Easily Give Financial Aid to Pri- 
vate and Public Educational Institu- 
tions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 10, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, -along 
with all other Americans I am deeply 
concerned over the financial plight of 
private educational institutions in our 
country. Now that the President has 
asked the Congress to provide Federal 
aid for public schools he has a clear 
moral responsibility to ask the Congress 
to modernize the tax structure in order 
that citizens may more easily give finan- 
cial aid to private and public educational 
institutions in accordance with their own 
wishes. 

As a member of the American Asso- 
ciation. of School Administrators, a 
former superintendent of public schools, 
and as ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, I feel that the present educational 
misunderstanding need not have arisen, 
that it is serving no useful purpose, and 
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that it is divisive at a time when unity 
of our people is more vital than at any 
previous period in our history. 

Historically, financial support for 
American education has had two major 
facets: Public support for public educa- 
tion, and private giving for public and 
private education, the latter assisted by 
wise tax laws. 

The new Democratic administration 
would have the Congress provide major 
benefits for public education but refuses 
to take, at the same time, the steps nec- 
essary to provide the essential tax re- 
forms which would make possible private 
giving of the magnitude required by pri- 
vate education at this time in our history 
and without which it cannot and will 
not long survive. 

Aid to public and private education 
through the tax route is as historic and 
as constitutionally sound as are Federal 
contributions to public education. 

Private education is the leaven of our 
educational system, and democratic gov- 
ernment such as we have always known 
in America cannot possibly long sur- 
vive the disappearance of private educa- 
tion from the American scene. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation, H.R. 5673, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide funds 
for educational purposes by providing 
increased incentives for private giving 
through the allowance of a tax credit for 
charitable contributions to educational 
institutions, and to allow a deduction for 
tuition and other expenses incurred by 
a taxpayer or his spouse or dependent 
at an educational institution. 

I was highly pleased when the majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] praised my 
bill recently and pointed out that a study 
of his own legislative record would show 
that he had sponsored and worked for 
similar legislation since coming to the 
Congress. 

The approach to the problem of fi- 
nancing education represented in my 
bill, H.R. 5673, is clearly nonpartisan and 
my mail, which is coming in from all 
sections of the country, proves that it 
is a bill which is popular with, and ap- 
peals to, all segments of our people. 

The Clark-Morse plan for Federal 
loans to private education is a blind alley 
and American leaders in the field of pri- 
vate education should waste no more 
time on it. If grants to private schools 
are illegal, as President Kennedy says 
they are, then the loans which the Clark- 
Morse plan would provide are equally 
illegal. 

Senator CiLarK, apparently, is really 
trying to solve, with his educational loan 
bill, his personal political problem in 
Pennsylvania where Democratic Con- 
gressman WILLIAM GREEN, if he chooses 
to enter the senatorial campaign next 
year, will certainly beat him soundly. It 
may well be doubted if the Clark-Morse 
plan was really seriously designed to 
solve the dilemma which has developed 
over the growing financial needs of pri- 
vate education in our country. 

Our private school educators should 
mobilize to support my bill, H.R. 5673, 
and the other bills, to modernize and 
update the tax structure of our Nation, 
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which are gathering dust in the files of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The other educational advisers to the 
new Democratic administration are no 
more sound—if we are to judge by their 
recommendations in the field of educa- 
tion, and how else can we judge them— 
than Senator CLarK and Senator MORSE. 
Some of these advisers are grossly mis- 
leading the American people on the edu- 
cational issue. Their approach to 
American education, by tackling at this 
time only one-half of the problem, is 
grievously dividing our people. This 
situation, I fear, will get worse before it 
gets better. These advisers should stop 
insisting that the appropriation of tax 
money by the Federal Government is 
the only legal way to help American 
education. 

They are completely ignoring the role 
which tax incentives, provided by a mod- 
ernized and updated tax structure, 
could play in providing, without any 
possibility of Federal control, and with- 
out the appropriation of a single cent of 
tax revenues, the funds necessary to ade- 
quately finance private education in the 
United States. 

A half-truth is worse than no truth 
at all. I am astounded that the new 
Democratic administration should be so 
busily engaged in trying to sell the 
American people a half-truth. The en- 
tire performance of these New Frontiers- 
men regarding education is definitely 
misleading and devisive, because they 
refuse to take up, concurrently with their 
drive for Federal aid to public education, 
the equally pressing financial problems 
of private education. Division of the 
American people over any issue—and 
especially such a totally unnecessary 
issue—is morally wrong. And, unless de- 
cisive steps are taken to end this grow- 
ing educational misunderstanding, the 
Democratic administration may entirely 
lose its school bill. 

At his press conference on March 15, 
President Kennedy was asked what his 
position was regarding the proposals for 
modernizing the tax structure and to 
provide tax incentives for private giving 
to education which were before the 
Congress, especially to view of the fact 
that His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman had endorsed the tax ap- 
proach to aiding private education. 

The President replied that: 

I think all of this matter should be.exam- 
ined carefully by the Congress, The Sen- 
ator from Oregon, Mr. Morse, has asked the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to send him up a brief on all of the 
various kinds of assistance which are given 
to nonpublic schools and colleges, which the 
Secretary is preparing to do. The commit- 
tees then of the House and Senate, and 
the House of Representatives, can consider 
what kind of program they wish to put 
forward and at that time we can consider 
what the constitutional problems might be. 
But it is very difficult as new proposals are 
made for me or for anyone else to be giving 
constitutional opinions on each of them as 
they come up, without seeing the definite 
language. That obviously is not my func- 
tion. I would be glad to have the depart- 
ments of Government participate in consid- 
ering these matters with the Congress. But 
my view on procedures which I hope the 
Congress will follow are well known. I am 
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hopeful we can get the program which we 
sent to the Hill out of the way. Then the 
Congress will have to consider what it wants 
to do in this other area. And the admin- 
istration will be delighted to cooperate. 
But I could not possibly, unless I saw ex- 
actly what kind of language, give even a 
private opinion as to its constitutionality. 

In his March 28, 1961, report to Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, bypassed entirely, private 
giving to education and the historic tax 
route by which private giving to educa- 
tion has been encouraged by the Federal 
Government, to which the President had 
referred on March 15. 

Yet the President, on March 15, as 
I have noted stated that: 

The Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse, has 
asked the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to send him up a brief on all 
of the various kinds of assistance which 
are given to nonpublic schools and colleges, 
which the Secretary is preparing to do. 


Because the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare did not make any 
reference to the tax route aids to educa- 
tion written into the Internal Revenue 
Code I have taken certain definite steps 
which I trust will remedy this deficiency. 

I asked two of Secretary Ribicoff’s 
top aids to meet with me in my office 
on Tuesday, April 4, to discuss this giar- 
ing oversight. 

Jim G. Akin, Congressional Liaison 
Officer of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Philip Des- 
Marais, assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislation, conferred with me 
for an hour and a half on April 4, and 
promised to make a study of the entire 
subject to private giving to education 
now provided under the tax laws, and 
to furnish this report to me. 

As I have said, the President declared, 
at his March 15 press conference, that 
he— 
would be glad to have the departments of 
Government participate in considering these 
matters with the Congress. 


Since the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is al- 
ready hard at work on these matters, 
the President should now request the 
Department of the Treasury and Treas- 
ury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon to study 
and report ‘‘on all of the various kinds 
of assistance which are given to non- 
public schools and colleges” in the spe- 
cial field of Federal tax policy. 

In other words, now that the Presi- 
dent has asked the Congress to provide 
Federal aid for public education he can- 
not continue to ignore his responsibility 
to ask the Congress to modernize the tax 
structure in order to increase private 
giving to private and public education. 
For, clearly, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff, is 
at a grave disadvantage in reporting on 
taxes and tax incentives, a subject which 
is so clearly in the province of the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Treasury De- 
partment is most unlikely to report 
favorably on any tax bill to aid education 
until the President requests it to do so. 

I am taking the statement of the Pres- 
ident of March 15 at its face value, and, 
for my part, have asked the House Ways 
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and Means Committee to request reports 
on my bill, H.R. 5673, from the Treasury 
Department, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I want at this time to thoroughly en- 
dorse the study in depth of the educa- 
tional problem by leading educators from 
both the public and private educational 
fields meeting together for this purpose. 
Such a conference was suggested in the 
debate over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on April 6 in which the partici- 
pants were Mser. F. G. Hochwalt, head 
of the education department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Dr. 
Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, director of in- 
formation of the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, and Howard K. Smith, 
CBS news chief. If such a conference 
is held the tax approach to the financial 
needs of American education outlined 
in my.bill, H.R. 5673, will surely be one 
of the major recommendations to come 
out of such a meeting. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if the Clark-Morse 
bill would even get to first base at such 
a conference. 

H.R. 5673 provides the same kind of 
privileged giving status to millions of 
Americans which is presently being pro- 
vided in the Internal Revenue Code to 
those few Americans in the highest in- 
come bracket. At the present time it 
costs a person in the 91-percent income 
tax bracket—$400,000 a year and up— 
only $9 to give $100 to education. It 
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costs the rest of us, on an ascending 
scale, up to $80 to give $100 to education. 

The Democrats, whose hearts always 
bleed for the little fellow, as they con- 
tinually remind us, certainly ought to be 
wholeheartedly in favor of my tax incen- 
tive plan to encourage private giving to 
education. In fact, some tax incentives 
are already provided in the Internal 
Revenue Code for private giving to 
American education and it can be readily 
demonstrated that both major. parties 
have supported and voted for this type 
of Federal aid to education through the 
years. 

I include, as part of my remarks, a 
summary of the changes in deductions 
permitted for charitable contributions 
to education from 1917 to 1957. This 
summary appears in a study prepared in 
1958 for the American Assoc’ .ion for 
the Advancement of Science by the Sur- 
veys & Research Corp., of Washington, 
D.C. This information was supplied by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

The tax approach set forth in my bill 
is in line with recommendations ad- 
vanced by such organizations as the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s 
Education Committee, National Plan- 
ning Association, American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association, American 
Alumni Council, and the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education. 

The summary follows: 


Summary of changes in deduction permitted for charitable contributions and in standard 
deduction, Federal income tax laws, 1917-67 








Income year Maximum deduction permitted for charitable Standard deduction 
contributions ! 
PAE ns eocenes eon of net income computed without benefit | None. 
personal exemptions and contributions. 
WOE. Jet di esel. SOMO Ns. Woo edhe nL Lin wnnnctescosencstee ties Tax reduced by 10 percent on gross 
asous under $3,000 in lieu of deduc- 
1942-43. _........ 15 cent of net income computed without benefit | 6 percent of gross income for gross un- 
of personal exemption, contributions, and medical der $3,000. z 
expense deduction. 
1944-47... .....-.-- 15 percent of adjusted gross income..............-----. 10 ae of otjunase gross income 
up to a maximum of $500. 
FOND G8 npn e SABRE. « ..n- .- demponephengovopnnsaqncosgip shpnaih aaghi 10 percent of adjusted gross income up 
to a maximum of $1,000. 
1952-53_.......... 20 percent of adjusted gross income.................... Same. 
1064-55. .......... 20 percent of adjusted a income plus an additional | Same. 
10 percent for contributions to churches, tax-exempt 
hospitals, and educational institutions. 
1956-57. ...-...--- Same as for 1955, but the additional 10 percent can | Same. 


include contributions to medical research organiza- 


tions. 





1 Applicable, except for a few —- who 4 
charitable contributions. (See sec. 


70 of the Internal 
revenue acts for 8 complete paced ee et this feature of the tax laws.) 


the years pore 7 qualities for unlimited deductions for 


ue. Code of corresponding sections of earlier 


Source: Communication, Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service. 





Participation in an Airborne Alert Mission 
Flown in One of SAC’s B-52 Jet 


Bombers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 10, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am privileged to report to the House of 


Representatives about a most memorable 
experience which occurred recently when 
I visited my home, the Sixth Congres- 
sional District in the State of Oklahoma. 
During this visit, as many of you may 
know, I was privileged to become the 
first Member of Congress to participate 
in an airborne alert mission flown in one 
of the Strategic Air Command’s giant, 
eight-jet, B-52 bombers which is as- 
signed to the 11th Bombardment Wing. 

We have two Strategic Air Command 
bases located within Oklahoma’s Sixth 
Congressional District. They are Altus 
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Air Force Base located in the southwest- 
ern corner of Oklahoma and Clinton- 
Sherman Air Force Base in the west cen- 
tral part of our State. Both bases are 

with the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s giant B—52 bombers and the high- 
altitude, high-speed KC-135 jet tankers 
which are used for in-flight refueling to 
greatly increase the range of SAC’s 
bomber force. 

Further, Altus Air Force Base has been 
assigned the task of establishing and 
maintaining 12 Atlas intercontinental 
ballistic missile sites. The Altus Base is 
also presently involved as one of the first 
operational bases to receive the Hound 
Dog, air-to-ground missile, which is car- 
ried beneath the wing of the B-52 to 
greatly increase that bomber’s striking 
capability. 

Altus Air Force Base is the home of 
the Strategic Air Command’s 11th Bom- 
bardment Wing, commanded by Col. 
Frederick R. Ramputi. Under his able 
command, Colonel Ramputi has jet 
bombers, jet tankers, air-to-ground mis- 
siles, and will soon have operational 
ICBM’s. ‘To visit the 11th Bombard- 
ment Wing is to see a truly integrated 
aerospace force in operation. 

Besides being one of the first bombard- 
ment wings within the Strategic Air 
Command to attain an integrated sys- 
tems status—that is, to have both jet air- 
craft and ballistic missiles—the 11th 
Bombardment Wing has a long history 
of firsts and of excellent achievement. 
Most of you gentlemen are aware of the 
combat competition held annually by the 
Strategic Air Command. Top aircrews 
from all over the world compete for the 
huge Fairchild trophy which is given for 
excellence in bombing, navigation, aerial 
refueling, and the highly technical field 
of. electronic countermeasures. When 
you have the top crews, from the most 
awesome fighting force the world has 
ever known, competing for the Fairchild 
trophy, the winner must be really good. 
Gentlemen, the 11th Bombardment Wing 
has won that Fairchild trophy three 
times during the 12 years of the trophy’s 
existence. No other bombardment wing 
has ever won that trophy more than 
once. 

In the 1960’s Strategic Air Command’s 
combat competition the 11th Bombard- 
ment Wing became the first to win the 
Fairchild trophy while using the B—52 
bomber and the KC-135 jet tanker. Be- 
sides the huge Fairchild trophy, the 
1ith Bomb Wing also brought home the 
trophy for having the best.jet tanker 
unit—the 96th Air Refueling Squadron— 
within the Strategic Air Command. 
These are the men that I was privileged 
to visit and to fly with. 

Upon arrival at Altus Air Force Base, 
I was immediately given a tour of the 
newly completed Hound Dog missile 
facilities and it was explained to me how 
this missile would be carried beneath the 
wings of the B-52 to be launched hun- 
dreds of miles from a potential target or 
be used to wipe out enemy defense which 
might stand between the bomber and its 
primary target area. The B-52 is our 
Nation’s first airborne missile platform 
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bomber. The destructive capability of 
this weapon system defies the imagina- 
tion. 

From the Hound Dog facilities, we pro- 
ceeded to the far north end of Altus’ 
2%-mile runway where I saw demon- 
strated the capability of the Strategic 
Air Command’s ground alert concept. 
Aircrews, housed in a giant, half buried, 
concrete. and steel building, maintain 
the ability around the clock, every day 
of the year, to launch SAC’s retaliatory 
force. Within sprinting distance from 
the heavily guarded alert building many 
B-52 Stratofortress bombers and KC- 
135 Stratotankers perch, fully loaded 
and ready to roll down a high-speed taxi- 
way to the runway. These dedicated 
men spend 25 percent of their lives liv- 
ing in isolation within the alert com- 
pound, always ready to perform their 
awesome task. 

The men who fiy these aircraft are 
highly motivated with their mission. 
When the klaxon horns sound an alert 
one had better get out of the way fast. 
If he does not, I will guarantee you that, 
Congresman or not, he is liable to be 
trampled. These men fully realize that 
they must utilize every second of any 
warning they may receive of an impend- 
ing attack and they are not going to be 
caught on the ground. There is not 
much humor in their deadly business. 

The following day, it was my privilege 
to tour 1 of the 12 Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile sites presently 
under construction near Altus Air Force 
Base. ‘These are to be hardened sites. 
That is to say, the missiles will be housed 
in giant silos buried 180 feet deep into 
the ground. This is to make them in- 
vulnerable to anything other than a di- 
rect hit by a weapon from any potential 
aggressor. 

Conducting me on this tour were Air 
Force Col. Ernest L. Ramme, com- 
mander of the Site Activation Task 
Force and Lt. Col. Carl F. Baswell, proj- 
ect engineer for the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, who are responsible for construc- 
tion of the Atlas missile facilities. They 
explained to me many of the compli- 
cated problems involved in this $65 mil- 
lion project. I came away convinced 
that this is a sound investment of our 
defense dollars, because, as I stated ear- 
lier, these sites will be nearly invulner- 
able to attack. 

- Gentlemen, the real highlight of my 
tour came when approval was granted 
for me to fly aboard one of the 11th 
Bomb Wing’s B—52 Stratofortress bomb- 
ers on an airborne alert mission. The 
hours immediately preceding the mis- 
sion were so filled with events that it is 
difficult to recall everything that hap- 
pened. 

Briefly, I sat in the premission brief- 
ing with the flight crew where top wing 
specialists outlined the requirements of 
the flight and briefed us on the weather 
that we could expect along our route. 

After the briefing I was given a com- 
plete physical checkup and a clean bill 
of health by Lt. Col. Bradley W. Prior, 
the 11th Bomb Wing flight surgeon. 
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From the flight surgeon’s office I was 
taken to the wing’s personal equipment 
section where I was completely outfitted 
from head to toe with the heavy-duty 
clothing worn by all SAC crews when- 
ever they fly. I was fitted with special, 
quick-donning alert boots, heavy winter 
flight coveralls, gloves, and jacket. Last 
but not least came the jet helmet—SAC 
men refer to them as “brain buckets”’— 
and the very necessary oxygen mask 
which connects to the helmet. By the 
time they had a parachute strapped on 
my back I was beginning to wonder how 
these men managed to wear all this 
paraphernalia throughout a long air- 
borne alert flight. 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, SAC Com- 
mander in Chief, announced in January 
that Strategic Air Command aircraft 
were participating in airborne alert 
training which means that a certain 
number of aircraft are in the air at all 
times as part of the command’s routine 
aircrew readiness program. 

As the Members of the House are 
aware, the funds for the airborne alert 
training program are provided frcrm 
money previously allotted to the Depart- 
ment of Defense to develop an airborne 
alert “on-the-shelf” capacity. I must 
say that these highly skilled men are 
making good use of those funds. 

Missions, such as the one in which I 
participated, are flown under quite real- 
istic conditions. At all times during the 
flight we were in direct radio contact 
with Strategic Air Command Headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Nebr., and could have 
been ordered to change course and strike 
any potential enemy target. 

Colonel Ramputi, the 11th Bomb Wing 
commander, said that the feasibility of 
maintaining a part of the SAC bomber 
fleet in the air around-the-clock has 
been proven by over 6,000 airborne alert 
training sorties completed successfully 
by SAC bombers during the past 2 years. 

In the cockpit I watched as Maj. 
Thomas W. Martin, pilot and aircraft 
commauder of this giant craft, and his 
copilot, 1st Lt. Wilber H. Smith, went 
through page after page of checklists to 
prepare for flight. Behind me, Ist Lt. 
Raymond C. McAdoo carefully checked 
the maze of gear required to conduct 
electronic countermeasures activity. 
Downstairs, on the lower deck, Capt. 
David G. Ebert, the radar-navigator 
checked his bombing equipment while 
Capt. Frank M. Nakamura, the naviga- 
tor, made certain that all navigational 
equipment was functioning properly. 
In the tail section M. Sgt. Russell D. 
Bick, tail gunner, busied himself check- 
ing out the defensive gunnery system. 

The coordination required between 
these crew members both on the ground 
and throughout the flight is simply fan- 
tastic to one who has never witnessed 
these men on the job before. Their 
language, like their jobs, is highly tech- 
nical and it was difficult to really under- 
stand all that seemed to be going on. 
I did know the meaning of the term 
“Roger.” The crew, at every opportuni- 
ty explained to me what they were doing 
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so that I feel I can really appreciate 
the tremendously technical business of 
getting a giant jet bomber into the sky. 

When we took off, rain clouds hung 
low over the airfield but we climbed 
through them on instruments, along a 
designated flight path, almost as if the 
clouds did not exist. Soon we burst 
into bright afternoon sunshine, as if 
climbing into another world. During 
the takeoff, I had buckled into an ejec- 
tion seat and connected my quick re- 
lease parachute lanyard as Major Mar- 
tin had shown me, however, I never 
had the slightest worry about having 
to make use of this equipment. 

After the aircraft was established in 
the climb to altitude, I was free to move 
about and visit each of the crew mem- 
bers’ positions, watch over their shoul- 
ders, and learn something of each man’s 
job. It was tremendously interesting. 
At some time during the flight I sat at 
each position while the crew set switches, 
tuned radios, and focused radarscopes; 
all the while explaining to me what I 
was seeing or hearing with their equip- 
ment. At one time I was allowed to 
take the aircraft’s controls and make a 
turn. 

To maintain the bomber in the air 
for so many hours requires both day and 
night aerial refueling. Many hours after 
takeoff we rendezvoused with a KC-135 
jet tanker of the 96th Air Refueling 
Squadron, also a part of the 11th Bomb 
Wing at Altus. 

I was truly amazed at the precision 
flying required to place these two aircraft 
in position for refueling and I was as- 
tounded at the amount of fuel that 
flowed from the tanker into our bomber. 
It was almost unbelievable to see those 
pilots, strapped into the same seat for so 
many hours, make a night hookup and 
fly perfect formation, get their fuel. Be- 
lieve me, they must have tremendous 
stamina, because refueling is really hand- 
work. 

During the 24 long hours of an air- 
borne alert mission they continually fight 
cramped muscles and other physical in- 
conveniences Under these conditions I 
think it must be doubly hard to maintain 
an alert, quick thinking mind, which is 
a prime requirement when flying at jet 
speeds. A continuous vigilance for other 
aircraft must be maintained by the pilots, 
who only leave their positions when it is 
absolutely necessary. But this crew 
never once slowed down. I found them 
highly conscious of air safety problems 
and extremely competent and careful. 

During this long flight, I did manage 
to catnap on a couple occasions; how- 
ever, I was far too interested in the 
activity around me and in these hard 
working airmen to worry very much 
about losing sleep. 

As I talked with the men and it started 
to get light again in the east, I began 
asking myself what it must be worth to 
our Nation to have airmen such as these 
dedicated, devoted professionals, willing 
to endure the physical discomforts 
created by 5-pound helmets, heavy para- 
chutes, and the many other inconven- 
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iences demanded of them in order to keep 
this weapons system ready to strike 
should ever the need arise. I came to 
the conclusion that these men are worth 
a great deal more than we are willing, at 
least at the present, to give. 

These men told me of the thousands 
of man-hours and great’ technical 
knowledge that are required by their 
ground maintenance personnel in order 
to provide them with sound aircraft and 
reliable bombing, navigation, electronics 
countermeasures, and gunnery systems 
which are required to make this an effec- 
tive weapons system. The aircrew had 
nothing but the highest praise for the 
technical specialists who spend untold 
extra hours to make sure that their 
equipment was the best that was hu- 
manly possible to provide. 

Gentlemen, I have always felt that the 
Strategic Air Command had mighty good 
men and equipment, but this flight made 
me appreciate them and the job they 
are doing a lot more. These men are a 
far cry from the old scarf and goggles 
Air Corps. I witnessed highly trained, 
highly skilled men doing a professional 
job infinitely more complex than I can 
begin to explain. And I must add doing 
it effectively and efficiently. 

One of the greatest problems that the 
Strategic Air Command faces is that of 
holding their men. SAC spends millions 
of dollars training these men only to 
have them leave the service for higher 
paying, less demanding careers in civil- 
ian industry. This is a great loss to our 
Nation; an unnecessary drain of defense 
dollars. 

I walked away from that flight—truly 
one of the most thrilling experiences of 
my life—firmly convinced that we, the 
Congress of the United States, are not 
providing adequate compensation for 
these SAC men. As a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, I shall 
strive to enact legislation to provide ex- 
tra pay for the aircrews who man SAC’s 
alert force; for the highly skilled tech- 
nicians who maintain SAC’s intricate 
weapon systems; and to find a way to 
provide more promotions for these most 
deserving men. 

We can, and we must, provide greater 
incentives for these professionals to re- 
main in military service. Their job is 
tough, demanding, exasperating, and 
particularly hard on their families—yes, 
the average SAC man does have a family. 
If we fail to find the added incentives 
necessary to keep these men in SAC we 
shall have failed to spend our defense 
dollars wisely and—worst of all—we can- 
not help but to slip behind in our efforts 
to contain the Communist threat to 
world peace. I stand firmly convinced 
that we need immediate approval for 
increasing subsistence allowance for 
SAC’s airmen, increase in SAC officer and 
airman promotions, establishment of an 
SAC alert pay, and to do something 
about proficiency pay for these highly 
skilled technical specialists. 

We, as Congressmen, must evaluate 
our positions, particularly with regard 
to defense spending, to see if we are 
really up to date with the requirements 
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for establishing and maintaining the 
fantastically technical and complex 
aerospace force that present-day mili- 
tary concepts demand. I am certain 
that if every Congressman could just 
realize the type of prepardeness program 
that the Strategic Air Command has 
built and the great sacrifices that are 
made to maintain this vigilance, he 
would plainly see the immediate neces- 
sity for remedial legislation. 

My flight aboard one of the 11th Bom- 
bardment Wing’s B-52 bombers marked 
the anniversary of my first trip to Con- 
gress 20 years ago. The military serv- 
ices—and particularly the aerospace 
forces—have undergone a tremendous 
change in all areas of operation during 
that time. One cannot begin to draw a 
comparison between the efficiency and 
complexity of the forces today to those 
of 20, or even 10, years ago. Why, then, 
should we expect these men to work for 
the same pay or the same promotional 
opportunities that they have in the past? 

In conclusion, just let me say that as 
a result of my flight aboard one of the 
world champion lith Bomb Wing’s 
B-52’s, I have returned to my seat on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, a much more interested, more 
highly motivated, more determined 
Member of Congress. I shall work tire- 
lessly to see that no stone is left unturned 
toward seeing the U.S. Air Force and the 
Strategic Air Command realize their 
famous slogan, “Aerospace Power for 
Peace.” Thank you. 





Real Champions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 10, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who many years ago participated in bas- 
ketball, I am proud to advise my col- 
leagues in the House that the basketball 
team of Wittenberg University, Spring- 
field, Ohio, in my congressional district, 
won the NCAA championship as the best 
small college basketball team in the 
United States. The Wittenberg team 
this year had 25 victories, and the win- 
ning of the championship gave it its 
100th, under the direction of Coach 
Mears. It is pleasing to note the na- 
tional press, and such news magazines 
as Sports Illustrated, have given full 
recognition to the championship victory 
of the Wittenberg University team. 

I am also very proud of the fact that 
from my own district the basketball 
team of Urbana High School—the small- 
est school participating in the State 
tournament—took second .place in the 
Ohio State AA Tournament among the 
399 high school teams participating in 
the championship playoffs at district, 
regional, and State levels. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvuespay, Apri 11, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


This affirmation concerning Moses, 
Hebrews 11: 27: He endured, as seeing 
Him who is invisible. 

Almighty God, Thou alone canst give 
the blessings of courage and persever- 
ance to our hearts which are frequently 
haunted by needs that are deeper than 
we can fathom and longings that reach 
far beyond the understanding of our 
minds. 

Grant that we may not stultify and 
thwart the moral and spiritual poten- 
tialities of our natures by our failure 
to lay hold of the wonder and worth 
of life as revealed in the character and 
ministry of our blessed Lord. 

Show us how we may combat and con- 
quer the efforts that materialism is mak- 
ing to gain the mastery over the minds 
of men by reducing their faith in Thee 
to a minimum. 

Inspire us with a greater loyalty to 
those lofty sanctions and sanctities 
which we cannot clearly define but which 
we know will give us strength and hope 
and peace. We offer our prayer through 
the merits and mediation of our Saviour. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM 
WIRT COURTNEY, SR. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the recent passing of a former 
Member of the House, the Honorable 
William Wirt Courtney, Sr., Tennessee 
and the Nation have lost a great soldier, 
statesman, and friend. 

Mr. Courtney served with distinction 
in this body for 10 years, and represented 
the district which I now have the priv- 
ilege of representing. He will long be 
remembered as an orator with a remark- 
able career in both law and politics. 
I had the privilege of having not only 
the acquaintance but the friendship of 
Wirt Courtney, and was doubly blessed 
in this regard. To that end, his death 
is a distinct personal loss. 

Wirt Courtney was born in Franklin, 
Tenn., the son of Wirt and Anne Neely 
Courtney. He received his preparatory 
education at Battle Ground Academy in 
Franklin. He attended the college of 
arts and sciences at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in Nashville and was graduated from 
the law school in 1911. He was wounded 
during World War I, while serving in 
France as a lieutenant in the 117th In- 
fantry, 30th Division. After the war, 
he studied international law at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. He returned to Frank- 
lin in 1919 and practiced law until 1932 
when he was appointed adjutant gen- 
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eral of Tennessee; and, in that capacity, 
held the rank of brigadier general. Be- 
fore being elected U.S. Representative in 
1939, to fill the unexpired term of Rep- 
resentative Clarence W. Turner, Court- 
ney served as circuit judge and chan- 
cellor of the 17th Judicial Circuit of 
Tennessee from 1933 to 1939. He was 
a senior warden at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Franklin, a member of Sigma 
Chi fraternity, a Shriner, an Elk, a 
member of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows and was a charter member 
of the Franklin Post of the American 
Legion. 

I join my colleagues and his many 
friends in acknowledging the loss of a 
truly great servant and in extending to 
the surviving members of his family, and 
particularly his devoted wife, deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
the life and character of the Honorable 
William Wirt Courtney, Sr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been saddened here today by the feel- 
ing of a personal loss in the passing of a 
friend, William Wirt Courtney, Sr., for- 
mer Congressman of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Tennessee. I have 
known Wirt Courtney for approximately 
20 years. He was my close personal 
friend. He was a gentleman at all times. 
He served well in this body and in his 
passing we have certainly lost a great 
friend. It is a loss not only to Tennessee, 
but the Nation as well. 





BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF HON. 
CLARENCE CANNON 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity of 
recognizing the birthday of one of our 
colleagues, who has spent more than a 
half cen‘ury in the service of his coun- 
try in the House of Representatives. 
While all of this time has not been as a 
Member of this body, he has been a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
Missouri for more than 38 years, during 
which time he has not only established 
precedents in this House, but is the au- 
thor of a volume on precedents in the 
House of Representatives. 

Some of the newer and younger Mem- 
bers of the House may not be familiar 
with the record and accomplishments 
of this distinguished Member, who by 
nature is modest and reticent, as indi- 
cated by the slightly more than two lines 
of his biography which appear in the 
current issue of the Congressional 
Directory. 
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The older Members by this time real- 
ize that I am referring to the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, Representative from 
the Ninth Missouri District, which he 
has so conscientiously represented since 
March 4, 1923. 

The career which this distinguished 
individual has carved for himself 
throughout the past 50 years should be 
an inspiration to all young people who 
have ambitions to serve their Nation. 
Especially, when one considers that 
CLARENCE CANNON came to Washington 
back in 1911, on a temporary assignment 
to serve as a clerk to the late Speaker 
Champ Clark, there is every reason for 
those who are interested in serving their 
country to be encouraged by the pos- 
sibilities for advancement, if they are 
willing to unselfishly dedicate themselves 
to the service of their fellow man. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all 
of the records which have been estab- 
lished by the dean of the Missouri dele- 
gation, who, as chairman or ranking 
minority member of the Appropriations 
Committee since the days of World War 
II, has been responsible for the alloca- 
tion of appropriations many times in ex- 
cess of those made by all of the previous 
Congresses since the birth of this 
Nation. At the same time as chairman 
of that great committee he has been re- 
sponsible for the heaviest reductions in 
nonwar appropriations over previous 
fiscal years in the annals of Congress. 
It has always been amazing to me the 
manner in which he exercises personal 
supervision over the multitudinous items 
which appear in the many appropriation 
bills in the course of a session, and I 
think no one would disagree that he 
knows more about the fiscal affairs of 
this Nation over the years than any 
other person. 

I have been privileged to know this ex- 
traordinary person rather intimately 
during the time I have served as a Mem- 
ber of this House, but even before that I 
was aware of the popularity he -has so 
richly deserved over a long period of 
years. For instance, back in 1932, when 
the members of the Missouri delegation 
were forced to run “at large,” he led in 
the largest number of counties in the 
State and received the highest number of 
votes cast for any congressional candi- 
date on any ticket, outside of St. Louis. 
This popularity has never waned, and in 
each election since, even when he had 
token opposition, he always led the 
ticket in the many counties of the Ninth 
District. Such popularity must be, and 
is, deserved. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I am joined 
by all of my colleagues when I extend 
felicitations to Mr. Cannon on this day 
of his birth, and wish for him and his 
wonderful helpmate ‘Miss Ida,”’ many, 
many more years of happiness as they 
continue to serve the people of our great 
State of Missouri and this Nation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jonec, in felicitations to Mr. CANNON on 
this his 82d birthday. Inasmuch as I 
have served for many years on the Ap- 
propriations Committee under’ the 
chairmanship of Mr. Cannon, I have 
had a special opportunity to know in an 
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intimate way of his distinguished serv- 
ice to the Nation. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] is one of the most remarkable 
men I have ever known. The breadth 
of his interest in public matters is tre- 
mendous. He is an indefatigable student 
of public affairs. His insight and judg- 
ment have served him well in his public 
career. The sharpness of his intellect 
and his sense of humor serve him well 
in his capacity as chairman of the 50- 
member House Committee on Appro- 
priations. He is always the master of 
every situation which arises. 

Congratulations, Mr. Chairman, and 
many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute and to congratulate the 
Honorable CLARENCE Cannon for attain- 
ing his 82d birthday. Mr. Cannon first 
came to Washington about 1915, and 
attained the position of Parliamentarian 
ir. the Congress and served in that 
capacity several years before he was 
elected to the Congress in 1922. At the 
present time, only three are left in the 
House who were elected at that same 
time; Mr. Cannon, the Honorable Em- 
MANUEL CELLER, and myself. 

He has attained a very considerable 
position in the House where for about 
15 years he has been the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
it is fitting that we should pay tribute 
to him at this time. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, today is the birthday anniversary of 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
Congress—the Honorable CLARENCE CAN- 
NON, dean of the Missouri delegation in 
Congress—who by his extreme devotion 
to duty and the principles of efficient 
Government is held in highest esteem 
over the entire State of Missouri. 

Mr. Cannon, first elected in the 68th 
Congress and serving continuously ever 
since, has established himself also in the 
hearts and minds of his colleagues in the 
House as a great parliamentarian and 
as chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Known nationally for 
his publications and treatises on parlia- 
mentary law and procedure, Mr. CANNON 
has left his trademark for generations, 
both in Federal and State government, 
that will seldom, if ever, be duplicated 
or excelled. 

“Back in Missouri’? Mr. Cannon is 
known as a most distinguished gentle- 
man. He steals the hearts of both the 
young and the old by his kind and gentle 
mannerisms, always the essence of diplo- 
macy and philanthropy. 

Joined by the Missouri delegation in 
Congress and, I am sure by the entire 
citizenry of the State of Missouri, a most 
pleasant and memorable birthday an- 
niversary to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege to have an opportunity 
to express my respect and esteem for the 
beloved dean of the Missouri delegation, 
the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, on 
this, the occasion of his birthday, to- 
day. He is affectionately called by all 
his colleagues “Mr. Chairman,” but it 
always sounds to me that when he is 
so addressed the words are in a different 
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tone and with different inflection than 
many of us use them in our various com- 
mittee rooms, and as I hear him so ad- 
dressed, it sounds like there is an atti- 
tude of real regard, a genuine attitude 
of respect, by all who know him. 

For my part, I shall never forget the 
kindness of Mr. Cannon when he ushered 
me into the well of the House on Mon- 
day, the 9th of March 1959, to be sworn 
in for an unexpired term. As I look 
back upon those first few days in the 
Congress, I now realize that this very 
distinguished Member had many more 
important things to do but he was never 
too busy to lend a hand to the new 
freshman from Missouri. He arranged 
for me to meet the Speaker and discuss 
committee assignments. During the 
ensuing days of the 86th Congress I be- 
came well acquainted with our chairman 
and with the passing of each week, I 
became more aware of his ability, his 
integrity, and his great stature among 
his colleagues in the House. 

He is now serving his 20th term. He 
has proved year after year that he is 
truly a statesman. Whatever else may 
be said to describe this great man, he is 
a thorough gentleman. We in his dele- 
gation are all proud that he is from our 
home State of Missouri. Happy birth- 
day, Mr. Chairman. 





AFRICAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 232) 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that April 15, 1961, be rec- 
ognized as African Freedom Day; and that 
we extend to the independent countries of 
Africa our congratulations and assure them 
of our continued good will. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this requires no ap- 
propriation from the Treasury, does it? 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. No appro- 
priation is involved. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gent’ man from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by instruction of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that House Resolution 232 be called 
up at this time in order that its adoption 
may be voted in ample season. The res- 
olution is simple and direct. It gives the 
recognition of the House of Representa- 
tives of April 15, 1961, as African Free- 
dom Day and extends to the independent 
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countries of Africa our congratulations 
and assures them of our continued good 
will 


The House some weeks ago adopted 
a somewhat similar resolution recogniz- 
ing April 14 as Pan American Day. Pan 
American Day has annually been ob- 
served in this body, and such observance 
has served a useful purpose in cementing 
ever closer the ties of hemispheric soli- 
darity. On April 14 of this year, as has 
been the custom in the past, time will be 
alloted to members of the Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs and other 
Members of the House to make such re- 
marks as in their judgment will stress 
the affection that the peoples of the 
United States have for the peoples of 
the Republics to the south and of our 
continuing interest in them and for ever 
broadening horizons of peace, prosperity, 
and human welfare and contentment. 

The American people have a deep in- 
terest in the people of Africa and for 
all the new emerging nations of Africa. 
It is our hope and our prayer that every 
success will attend them in their struggle 
to prove that in the continent of Africa 
government of, for, and by the people 
will triumph as it has done in our own 
United States. It is natural that the 
United States, the first of the countries 
to break from and to be born of colonial- 
ism, should have a deep and an abiding 
interest in the new nations of Africa, 
the latest to come from colonialism to 
national sovereignty. 

I hope that House Resolution 232 will 
be adopted unanimously, and that on 
April 17, which is the first day the House 
will be in session after April 15, African 
Freedom Day, time will be given mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Africa and 
other Members of the House to make ap- 
propriate remarks. 

I might say that House Resolution 232 
was unanimously approved by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs after careful 
consideration by the Subcommittee on 
Africa. The subcommittee went thor- 
oughly into the question of why the date 
was fixed on April 15. What the sub- 
committee had in mind was that it did 
not wish to become involved in any con- 
troversy springing from a date of the 
anniversary of a particular event and of 
a particular area. That is, the sub- 
committee was most deeply concerned 
that by giving recognition to April 15 we 
were giving recognition to the spirit of 
freedom in all the countries of Africa 
and in a manner and at a time agreed 
to by them and fixed by a common un- 
derstanding, and as a result of a truly 
representative and universal African 
decision. 

I am happy to report for the subcom- 
mittee that April 15 was set as African 
Freedom Day in exactly the same man- 
ner that April 14 was set aside as Pan 
American Day. It is not the anniversary 
of any particular event. It does not have 
relation to any event, however histori- 
cally important, that occurred in any one 
country. 

April 14 was fixed as the day for cere- 
monies accentuating hemispheric soli- 
darity and mutual respect among the 
American Republics at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the American Republics. 
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In a similar manner April 15 was es- 
tablished as the African Freedom Day 
at a conference at Accra in Ghana of 
the then free African States, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, the Sudan, and Tunisia. This 
conference, visioning that soon the Afri- 
can Continent would be freed from for- 
eign control, was convened for the pur- 
pose of developing common policies on 
many issues, and it designated April 15, 
which was the time of its convening, to 
be observed annually as African Free- 
dom Day until the entire continent 
should be free. Our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. Diees, was one of the observers of 
our Government at that historic con- 
ference. On Monday next, when I hope 
time will be allotted by the graciousness 
of the House for commemorative re- 
marks, the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan will give to us a first- 
hand account of that historic conference 
at Accra in April of 1958. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Unemployment and Impact of 
Automation, of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, be permitted to sit 
Wednesday and Thursday during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 





FLOWER GIRLS OF HOLLAND 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, today a 
group of young Dutch maids from the 
flower city of Haarlem, Holland, are vis- 
iting the Capitol. ‘These flower girls 
of Holland are internationally known 
and are making their first visit to the 
United States. In previous years they 
have virited West Germany, England, 
Scotian... Belgium, and France. They 
are bringiug to Washington 50,000 fresh- 
ly cut Dutch tulips and daffodils, the 
universal token of springtime. They are 
indeed young ambassadors of good will. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 


dining room in the Capitol this after 
noon between the hours of 4 and 6 
o'clock. Flowers will be distributed to 
the guests and refreshments will be 
served. All Members of the House and 
Senate are cordially invited. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the calen- 
dar. 





EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN 
STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 861) 
to provide that no application shall be 
required for the payment of statutory 
awards for certain conditions which, 
prior to August 1, 1952, have been de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to be service connected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I notice that in the 
committee report on this proposed legis- 
lation there is a letter dated February 
20, 1961, from Mr. J. S. Gleason, Jr., 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, which reads in part as follows: 

However, we believe that enactment of 
the bill would establish an unwise precedent 
with respect to requiring an automatic re- 
view of cases not actively on the rolls at the 
time of enactment of new benefit legislation 
in the future. Accordingly, the Veterans’ 
Administration does not recommend favor- 
able consideration of H.R. 861 by your 
committee. 


May I ask the chairman or some mem- 
ber of the committee, in view of Mr. 
Gleason’s objection, what is the basis 
for the proposed enactment of this 
legislation? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would say 
to the gentleman that our committee 
considered this bill. We think it a 
worthwhile bill, and reported it out 
unanimously. We asked the Adminis- 
tration for a report, but we do not 
necessarily do everything they say. We 
think this is a very worthy bill. In fact, 
I think it was introduced first on the 
gentleman’s side of the House by a 
member of our committee, three times, 
and it was reported out three times. 

So while we appreciate the Adminis- 
tration’s report, of course, that report 
does not govern the actions of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Gleason’s language 
in this report is very strong and very 
adamant in opposition to this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is very 

true. 
Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
Mr. Gleason’s strong language in op- 
position to this legislation, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 


April 11 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





REPEAL OF “MUSTERING-OUT PAY- 
MENTS” SECTION OF TITLE 38, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the kill (H.R. 859) 
to repeal chapter 43 of title 38, United 
States Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion. I notice that the Department of 
the Army in behalf of the Department of 
Defense recommends that the bill be not 
favorably reported. On the other hand, 
it would seem to me, perhaps, the com- 
mittee has amended the bill so as to 
meet their objection. Could I have the 
gentleman’s comment on that? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is very 
true. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present corsideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 43 of title 38, United States Code, is 
repealed. 

(b) The table of chapters immediately 
before chapters 1 and 31 of title 38, United 
States Code, are each amended by striking 
out 
“43. Mustering-Out Payments... _-~- 2101”, 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 12 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to consolidate into one 
Act all of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration”, approved September 
2, 1958 (Public Law 85-857), is repealed. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect as of 
January 31, 1965. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 1 after line 11 insert the follow- 


Sec.2. This act shall take effect as of 
January 31, 1965. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
CERTAIN SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABLED VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 873) 
to amend section 314(k) of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide an in- 
creased statutory rate of compensation 
for veterans suffering the loss or loss of 
use of an eye in combination with the 
loss or loss of use of a limb. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in the committee re- 
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port on this proposed legislation, there is 
a letter dated March 13, 1961, from Mr. 
J. S. Gleason, Jr., Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, which in part 
says the following, and I quote: 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
while there is no objection to the submission 
of this report, that agency recommends de- 
ferral of action on H.R. 873 pending comple- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration study. 


I repeat, this is a portion of a letter 
from Mr. Gleason, the head of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee—what is 
the status of this study that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is undertaking? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that the field of compensation is 
a very broad one, and both the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs are studying this prob- 
lem of compensation on a very broad 
basis. This is a very small part of the 
entire problem. Today, we pay a veteran 
who has lost a leg an additional $47. 
This bill provides if the veteran has also 
lost an arm or an eye that he would get 
an additional $47. This is a very small 
part of the whole study. The study that 
the Veterans’ Administration is conduct- 
ing and that we are conducting will 
probably go on for a number of years, 
and we do not wish to wait until that 
study is completed before passing this 
legislation at this time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under those 
circumstances I am surprised that Mr. 
Gleason would recommend against the 
action which the committee has pro- 
posed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no comment. That is Mr. Glea- 
son’s report. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was on objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 314(k) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(k) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
connected disability, has suffered the ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use of one foot, or 
oue hand, or one or more creative organs, 
or both buttocks, or blindness of one eye, 
having only light perception, the rate of 
compensation therefor shall be $47 per month 
for each such loss or loss of use independent 
of any other compensation provided in sub- 
sections (a) through (j), or subsection (s), 
o* this section but in no event to exceed 
$309 per month; and in the event of ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use of one foot, or one 
hand, or one or more creative organs, or 
both buttocks, or blindness of one eye, hav- 
ing only light perception, in addition to the 
requirement for any of the rates specified 
in subsections (1) through (n) of this 
section, the rate of compensation shall be 
increased by $47 per month for each such 
loss or loss of use, but in no event to exceed 
$450 per month;”. 

Sec. 2. Any increased compensation au- 
thorized by the amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall be effective as 
of the first day of the second calendar month 
a the date of enactment of this 

ct. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





PROVIDING ADDITIONAL COMPEN- 
SATION FOR VETERANS HAVING 
SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY 
OF DEAFNESS OF BOTH EARS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 846) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
provide additional compensation for vet- 
erans having the service-incurred dis- 
ability of deafness of both ears. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in this instance as 
in the previous instance, Mr. Gleason as 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in a letter dated March 13, 1961, 
has the following to say about this pro- 
posed legislation, and I quote: 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
while there is no objection to the submission 
of this report, that agency recommends de- 
ferral of action on H.R. 846 pending comple- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration study. 


Would the chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee have the same com- 
ment on this proposed legislation despite 
Mr. Gleason’s objection to its enactment? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Practically 
the same. A few years ago a veteran 
with this disability received what we are 
attempting to give him in this legisla- 
tion, because, on review of the disability 
ratings a veteran was reduced from 100 
percent rating to 80 percent. We are 
seeking to change it back to the old 
status. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
314(k) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after “having only 
light perception,” each place it appears there- 
in the following: “or deafness of both ears, 
having absence of air and bone conduction,”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of 
the second month following the date of 
its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION WEEK 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 143) authorizing the President of 
the United States to proclaim the week 
in May of each year in which falls the 
third Friday of that month as National 
Transportation Week. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I won- 
der if the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee is here. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I do not think the 
chairman is here at the moment, but I 
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believe I can answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I objected to 
this bill when it came before the House 
previously, because I could not get any 
information as to what the policy of the 
Judiciary Committee was. 

Last session I had a bill which pro- 
posed to set aside a special week to be 
designated as National Poison Preven- 
tion Week, which would have helped in 
saving lives. They told me at that time 
that they would not entertain any more 
bills designating special weeks. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Georgia—and I see the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee is also 
here—if there has been a change in the 
policy of the committee, and if there 
will be an opportunity for authors of 
similar resolutions, and particular res- 
olutions that are not of a commercial 
nature as this one is, to be heard before 
that committee? 

I would like to direct that question to 
the chairman of the committee if the 
gentleman from Georgia will permit me 
to. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that there has been no change in 
attitude. I am sorry the gentleman got 
the impression that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee had concluded not to consider 
any bills of a commemorative nature 
setting aside weeks or days. The com- 
mittee certainly holds itself open to con- 
sider such bills. 

I indicated to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the committee would 
again consider his bill, and that, I re- 
assure, will be done if and when he in- 
troduces his bill. 

The particular bill now before us 
setting up a National Transportation 
Week, I must say is not a commercial 
bill, as has been charged; it is a bill of 
considerable importance offered by the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, who is 
held in the highest esteem by myself and 
all his colleagues in the House. It is a 
bill that seeks to bring to the attention 
of the Nation the importance of trans- 
portation whether it is by rail, by air, 
or by water. It was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Judiciary Committee. 

Let me say in conclusion that the bill 
the gentleman has offered will receive 
reconsideration by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Am I to 
understand that I can look forward to 
having a hearing before the Committee 
on the Judiciary at some time in the near 
future? 

Mr. CELLER. The committee never 
refuses anyone a hearing. You cer- 
tainly shall have it whenever the best 
interests may be served by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Could I ex- 
pect it will be within the next month? 

Mr. CELLER. It will be within the 
next month. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
T withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
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will the gentleman give consideration to 
the bill I sent over last week? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not recall the 
nature of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
no: think vou would. 

Mr. CELIER. If the bill has merit I 
am quite sure the gentleman will re- 
ceive every consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
you wive it long consideration? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know about 
long consideration; we will give it ear- 
nest consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
you give it any consideration? 

Mr. CELLER. We certainly shall. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary if it is now the policy of the 
committee to approve two special days 
on one date. To illustrate, Congress 
several years ago approved a bill, which 
is now a law, designating May 1 as 
Loyalty Day, and this day is observed 
throughout the Nation based on spon- 
sorship by hundreds of posts of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. Now I understand a bill is at 
the White House designating May 1 as 
Law Day. 

Mr. CELLER. It is not the purpose 
of the committee to duplicate days for 
commemoration. The particular bill 
that the gentleman has in mind was ap- 
proved by all members of the Supreme 
Court and the various bar associations 
throughout the Nation. They recom- 
mended it. 

Incidentally, I have the pen with which 
our distinguished President signed the 
bill, so the bill has been signed and is 
now law. We do not deliberately set 
more than one commemoration on a 
particular day. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Did the gentle- 
man’s committee take into consideration 
the fact that May 1 is already Loyalty 
Day and observed nationwide in accord- 
ance with sponsorship of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States? 

Mr. CELLER. These bills create a 
great deal of difficulty for the Committee 
on the Judiciary. We have a plethora 
of these bills, and we are at our wits end 
at times as to what to accept and what 
to reject. We hope the gentleman will 
be charitable. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Therefore, I am to 
assume the committee will follow a policy 
of duplicating days for commemoration? 

Mr. CELLER. No; that is not our 


purpose. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, nothing is 
more vital to the growth, productivity 
and security of America than the Nation’s 
transportation network. It might be ap- 
propriately described as the skeleton of 
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our body politic, without which the 
muscle and sinew of commerce and cul- 
tural exchange would be without support. 
Each segment of that skeleton is, of 
course, interconnected with and inter- 
dependent upon each and al] of its 
fellows. 

It is altogether fitting and proper, 
therefore, that the Congress authorize 
the President to stimulate, by public 
proclamation, public tribute to the trans- 
portation industry in all of its compo- 
nent parts—air, water, rail, and road. 
House Joint Resolution 143, identical in 
purpose and effect to Public Law 86—475, 
would authorize a proclamation by the 
President designating the week in May of 
1961 in which falls the third Friday of 
that month as National Transportation 
Week. The bill entails the expenditure 
of no public funds, and in every partic- 
ular, I commend it to the sympathetic 
consideration of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the ~esolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution as 
follows: 

Whereas transportation has changed the 
United States from a wilderness to a rich 
homeland and brought the shores of the 
Atlantic seaboard close to the waters of the 
Pacific and is even today by land, by water, 
and in the air knitting the United States 
more firmly into one Nation indivisible; and 

Whereas transportation has given the 
farmer a market in the city for his products 
and the city worker an outlet in the country 
for the goods he has manufactured; and 

Whereas a prosperous and efficient trans- 
portation industry is vital to the defense of 
the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is requested and authorized 
to Officially proclaim annually the week in 
May of each year in which falls the third 
Friday of that month as National Trans- 
portation Week, and to issue a proclama- 
tion inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such period with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities, as a tribute to the 
men and women who, night and day, move 
goods and people throughout our land. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President to proclaim 
the week in May 1961 in which falls the third 
Friday of that month as National Trans- 
portation Week.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Strike out the whereas clauses. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the word 
“annually”. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “each year” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1961”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended to read as 
follows: 

A bill authorizing the President to pro- 
claim the week in May of 1961 in which falls 
the third Friday of that month as National 
Transportation Week. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PLACING NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS’ TRAINING CORPS GRADU- 
ATES (REGULARS) IN A STATUS 
COMPARABLE WITH U.S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY GRADUATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4349) 
to replace Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps graduates (Regulars) in a 
status comparable with U.S. Naval 
Academy graduates. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
10, United States Code, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 6907 is repealed. 

(2) The analysis of chapter 601 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“6907. Officer candidate training program: 
officers other than naval aviators; 
retention or transfer to reserve.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MOBILE 250TH ANNIVERSARY 
MEDAL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 900) to 
provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Mobile, Ala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in com- 
memoration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Mobile, Ala- 
bama (which anniversary will be celebrated 
in 1961), the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to strike and furnish 
to the Mobile Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration Corporation not 
more than five thousand medals, one and 
five-sixteenths inches in diameter, of bronze 
or silver or both, with suitable emblems, 
devices, and inscriptions to be determined 
by the Mobile Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration Corporation subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The medals shall be made and 
delivered at such times as may be required 
by the Corporation, in quantities of not less 
than two thousand, but no medals shall be 
made after December 31, 1961. The medals 
shall be considered to be national medals 
within the meaning of section 3551 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause such medals to be struck and 
furnished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture; including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to 
indemnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of such cost. 

(b) Upon authorization from the Mobile 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration Corporation, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause duplicates of such 
medal to be coined and sold, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, at a price 
sufficient to cover the cost thereof (including 
labor). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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STUDY OF REHABILITATION OF 
AGING VETERANS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 73, study of rehabilitation of aging 
veterans. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution authorizes and directs the 
Veterans’ Administration to make a spe- 
cial study to determine the advisability 
and practicability of various methods of 
rehabilitation of our aging veteran pop- 
ulation. 

The study is to be completed by De- 
cember 31, 1963, and the report to the 
Congress made no later than March 31, 
1964. 

The cost of the survey is set at no more 
than $300,000 and the services of not 
more than 500 veterans, with the consent 
of the individual veteran, may be utilized. 

The Veterans’ Administration has for 
a number of years conducted studies of 
this type but it is believed that definite 
statutory authority would be helpful; 
thus the committee proposes this resolu- 
tion. 

Among the projects which may be cov- 
ered are: 

First, the use of sheltered workshops; 

Second, provision of home care, in- 
cluding the use of home helps; 

Third, visiting services; 

Fourth, outpatient medical care; 

Fifth, inpatient medical care; 

Sixth, domiciliary visits; 

Seventh, nursing care; 

Eighth, intermediate care; 

Ninth, foster-care homes; 

Tenth, halfway houses; 

Eleventh, the use in industry of dis- 
abled veterans (including veterans suf- 
fering from neuropsychiatric disabil- 
ities) ; 

Twelfth, increased utilization of elderly 
veterans in new jobs in industry; and 

Thirteenth, general research into the 
problems of aged veterans. 

The amendment to the resolution 
seeks to make sure that in the survey 
the Administrator shall provide outpa- 
tient services for veterans to determine 
the feasibility of treating veterans on 
this basis where they have long-term 
care problems. In other words, to de- 
termine if it is possible to provide a new 
concept in care which might be cheaper 
or at least comparable in cost to the 
amounts being spent today in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. The primary 
aim is to learn if better care can be given 
our aging veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration, other 
than requesting more time for this sur- 
vey and desiring to use more than 500 
veterans, is in general support of this 
proposal which is indicated by the state- 
ment: “‘We endorse the purpose of House 
Joint Resolution 73.” 

The endorsement of this resolution by 
the American Legion, VFW, DAV, and 
AMVETS follows: 

PROBLEMS OF AGING VETERANS 

During recent years the complexity of the 
problems facing many of the older veterans 
has been of concern to the American Legion. 
Perhaps as critical as any, is the problem 
of the chronically ill, For several years we 
have advocated intermediate care for the 
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aging and chronically ill veteran—something 
between inability to care for himself, and a 
hospital bed. 

We take hope, therefore, that much good 
will come of a congressional resolution intro- 
duced by Chairman Tracvz, and reported to 
the House by the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee last week. It is House Joint 
Resolution 73, and will require House, Sen- 
aie, and Presidential approval before be- 
coming effective. 

The resolution directs the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to conduct a study, at 
a cost not to exceed $300,000, of the <cdvis- 
ability and practicability of various methods 
of rehabilitating, restoring to useful and pro- 
ductive lives, and preventing physical and 
mental deterioration of veterans receiving 
or entitled to receive hospitalization, or dom- 
iciliary care, by the VA. It is further di- 
rected that the study shall include, but not 
be limited to the following: 

(1) The use of sheltered workshops; (2) 
provision of home care, including the use 
of home helps; (3) visiting services; (4) out- 
patient medical care; (5) inpatient medical 
care; (6) domiciliary visits; (7) nursing care; 
(8) intermediate care; (9) foster-care homes; 
(10) halfway houses; (11) the use in indus- 
try of disabled veterans (including veterans 
suffering from neuropsychiatric disabilities) ; 
(12) increased utilization of elderly veterans 
in new jobs in industry; and (13) general 
research into the problems of aged veterans. 

The study is to be completed by December 
31, 1963, and by March 31, 1964, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is directed to re- 
port the result to Congress, together with 
such recommendations as he deems desir- 
able. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 11, 1961. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeaGue: This is in reference to 
House Joint Resolution 73, 87th Congress, 
which has been favorably reported by your 
committee for the consideration of the full 
House of Representatives. 

For many years the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has deeply concerned itself with the 
growing number of elderly chronically ill 
veterans seeking hospital and medical care 
by the Veterans’ Administration. With the 
average World War I veteran already having 
reached an age of 66, coupled with the World 
War II veterans whose average age is now 
43, adequate hospitalization for the Nation’s 
war veterans is not a theory. The present 
Veterans’ Administration hospital system 
and medical facilities unquestionably will be 
taxed beyond its capacity in the near future. 

It would be in keeping, therefore, with 
long standing Veterans of Foreign Wars posi- 
tion and policy to support the special study 
proposed in House Joint Resolution 73. This 
would be a substantial effort to find some an- 
swer to this problem which is faced by the 
Veterans’ Administration. With more veter- 
ans seeking hospital treatment by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, some solution must be 
found in the very near future to take care of 
these long-term chronically ill patients and 
thereby increase the number of beds avail- 
able for other types of patients. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is extremely 
hopeful that this resolution will be pre- 
sented to the full House and that it will be 
promptly approved. 

The efforts of your committee and yourself 
personally in having this legislation advanced 
is deeply appreciated by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Sincerely yours, 
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DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1961. 
Hon. Ouin E. TEAGvE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: It is understood that 
House Joint Resolution 73, as reported with 
amendments by your committee, is sched- 
uled to be brought up for a floor vote in 
the immediate future. 

House Joint Resolution 73 provides for a 
study by the Veterans’ Administration into 
the problems of veterans who are elderly, 
chronically ill, or otherwise handicapped. It 
is observed from Report No. 187 that the 
purpose of the House Joint Resolution 73 
is endorsed by the VA subject to certain sug- 
gestions. 

The Disabled American Veterans is always 
intensely interested in the welfare of our 
Nation’s disabled veterans, and especislly 
those who bore the brunt of battle and who 
received their disabilities in line of duty 
during a period of war. It is our opinion 
that House Joint Resolution 73 serves an 
excellent purpose and that the study re- 
ferred to therein in all probability will de- 
velop facts and statistical information of 
inestimable value as the basis for new legis- 
lation relating to aged and aging veterans 
and those who are handicapped by reason 
of disability. Accordingly, the DAV desires 
to be recorded as endorsing the provisions 
of House Joint Resolution 73, and we ap- 
preciate the opportunity afforded of stating 
the position of this organization of the war- 
time disabled. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER M. FREUDENBERGER, 
National Director of Legislation. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1961. 

Hon. Ouin E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeaGuE: AMVETS have long been 
interested in legislation to provide hospital 
facilities for the care and treatment of long 
term, chronically ill patients. A particular 
problem in accommodating the aged veteran 
is the lack of facilities for intermediate or 
long-term care for chronic disabilities. We 
recommend that long range plans be de- 
veloped to permit the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to more adequately discharge its re- 
sponsibility to the care of the long term, 
chronically ill veteran. 

The enactment of House Joint Resolution 
73 into law will enable the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to study this problem in detail 
and to provide appropriate facilities based 
upon the experience gained in the study. 
We of AMVETS recommend its enactment 
into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. HOLDEN, 
National Legislative Director. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
joint resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, do I un- 
derstand this would call for an appro- 
priation of $300,000 to conduct the pro- 
posed study? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. With all of the medical 
facilities the Government has available, 
why cannot this study be carried out 
without additional cost to the taxpayers? 
We have the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Public Health 
Service, the National Institutes of 
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Health, the Veterans’ Administration it- 
self, and other facilities. Why cannot 
this study be carried out without cost 
to the taxpayers? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. In the first 
place, this provides for a different kind 
of treatment which the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration at this moment is not allowed 
to pay for. 

Mr.GROSS. But this is a study? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Correct. It 
provides for out-patient treatment for 
elderly people. We have a hospital pro- 
gram for a veteran who is ill and sick 
and must occupy a hospital bed; we have 
a program for an elderly person who is 
not ill and who can get into the domi- 
ciliary program. But we have no pro- 
gram for a veteran who is ill and who 
stays in a hospital until he has received 
maximum hospitalization. He must be 
released from the hospital at that time. 
This provides for a study of that group 
on through to the other group. It pro- 
vides for an out-patient treatment study, 
and it does require some money. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not opposed to the 
study; I do not want to be misunder- 
stood, but I do not understand why the 
study cannot be conducted with the peo- 
ple we have presently on the payrolls. 

I am sure there is some kind of a 
study that can be made, but to make an 
absolute study this amount of money 
was required. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Can 
you not understand? Do you not know 
that there is a lot of unemployment and 
that these people that are studying these 
things get on the Federal payroll now? 
If you do not know about that, come 
over to Room 428 of the Labor Commit- 
tee and you will find it jammed full. 
Maybe this committee is doing the same 
thing. Maybe we will not have to have 
this distressed area business. 

Mr. GROSS. I am inclined to ask 
that this bill go over without prejudice, 
in order to try to find out whether this 
expenditure cannot be saved to the tax- 
payers of this country. I just do not 
understand why we have to continually 
set up new study committees when we 
have competent people in Government, 
to conduct some of these studies. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: This is not of an emergency nature, 
is it? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No; I do not 
think I can truthfully say it is of an 
emergency nature. 

Mr. GROSS. It would not be doing 
injury to the veterans to put it over for 
2 weeks? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If think not. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





CROW CREEK INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3572) to 
place in trust status certain lands on the 
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Crow Creek Indian Reservation in South 
Dakota. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the 
right, title, and interest in and to the fol- 
lowing described tracts of land on the Crow 
Creek Indian Reservation in South Dakota, 
purchased by the United States for Crow 
Creek Indian school purposes, shall here- 
after be held by the United States in trust 
for the benefit of the Crow Creek Sioux 
Tribe of South Dakota: 

Township 107 north, range 72 west, fifth 
principal meridian: Section 2, lots 3, 4, 
southwest quarter, south half northwest 
quarter, 318.65 acres; section 3, lots 1, 2, 8, 
4, south half north half, 317.60 acres; section 
4, southeast quarter, 160.00 acres. 

Township 108 north, range 72 west, fifth 
principal meridian: Section 33, south half, 
320.00 acres; section 35, southwest quarter, 
160.00 acres; a total of 1,276.25 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





TORRES-MARTINEZ RESERVATION 
IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 567) 
to authorize longer term leases of Indian 
lands on the Torres-Martinez Reserva- 
tion in Riverside County, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the second sentence of the first section of 
the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
leasing of restricted Indian lands for public, 
religious, educational, recreational, residen- 
tial, business, and other purposes requiring 
the grant of long term leases”, approved Au- 
gust 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539; 25 U.S.C. 415), 
is amended to read as follows: “All leases 
so granted shall be for a term of not to 
exceed twenty-five years, except leases of 
land on the Torres-Martinez Reservation in 
Riverside County, California, which may be 
for a term of not to exceed ninety-nine years. 
and except leases of land for grazing pur- 
poses which shall be for a term of not to 
exceed ten: years”. 

(b) The third sentence of such first sec- 
tion of such Act of August 9, 1955, is amend- 
ed by inserting after “residential, or busi- 
ness purposes” the words “‘(except leases the 
initial term of which extend for more than 
seventy-four years)”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, strike out line 3 down to and in- 
cluding the word “years” on line 4, page 2, 
and insert “That (a) the second sentence 
of section 1 of the Act of August 9, 1955 (69 
Stat. 539), as amended (25 U.S.C. 415), is 
further amended by striking out the words 
‘and on’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ‘, the Torres-Martinez Reservation, 
and’.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “extend” and 
insert “extends.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


April 11 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS BOARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4279) 
to authorize the payment of per diem to 
members of the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board at the same rate that is author- 
ized for other persons serving the Fed- 
eral Government without compensation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 1297, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of August 27, 1935 (49 Stat. 
891), is amended by changing the proviso 
in the last sentence to read as follows: 
“Provided, That each Commissioner shall be 
paid per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
other expenses at a rate that does not ex- 
ceed the rate authorized by the Act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 808), as heretofore 
or hereafter amended (5 U.S.C. 73b 2), to be 
paid to persons serving without compensa- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. The limitation on the payment of 
per diem in lieu of subsistence to members 
of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board that 
is contained in the Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act, 1940 (53 Stat. 685, 699), 
is repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 4279) was 
laid on the table. 





NEZ PERCE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3898) 
to authorize the use of funds arising 
from a judgment in favor of the Nez 
Perce Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1295, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Nez Perce 
Tribe that were appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment by the Indian Claims Commission in 
docket 175-A, and the funds that may be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Nez Perce Tribe 
to pay any judgments arising out of pro- 
ceedings presently pending before the In- 
dian Claims Commission in dockets 175 and 
180-A, and the interest thereon, after pay- 
ment of attorney fees and expenses shall 
be divided by crediting 86.5854 per centum 
of such funds to the account of the Nez 
Perce Tribe of Idaho and 13.4146 per centum 
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to the account of the Confederated Tribes 


of the Colville Reservation. ‘These funds 
may thereafter be advanced or expended for 
any purpose that is authorized by the re- 
spective tribal governing bodies and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. Any 
part of such funds that may be distributed 
per capita to the members of the tribes shall 
not be subject to Federal or State income 
tax. 
Sec. 2. The credit to the account of the 
Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reserva- 
tion authorized by this Act, insofar as the 
judgment in docket 175-A is concerned, shall 
not be made until the Confederated Tribes 
of the Colville Reservation submit to the 
Secretary of the Interior assurances satis- 
factory to him that the Confederated Tribes 
have agreed that any judgment against the 
United States that has been or may be re- 
covered by one or more of the constituent 
groups thereof, including the judgment in 
docket 181, will be deposited to the credit 
of the Confederated Tribes. The credit to 
the account of the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho 
authorized by this Act, insofar as the judg- 
ment in docket 175-A is concerned, shall not 
be made until the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho 
submits to the Secretary of the Interior as- 
surances satisfactory to him that Indians 
who have resigned from the Nez Perce Tribe 
of Idaho and have joined another tribe un- 
der conditions that do not permit them to 
share in the benefits of any claims judg- 
ment recovered by that tribe shall be given 
the opportunity to rejoin the Nez Perce 
Tribe of Idaho if they wish to do so. The 
credits to the accounts of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation and the 
Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho that are author- 
ized by this Act, insofar as any judgment in 
docket 175 or 180—-A is concerned, shall not 
be made until the tribal governing body of 
the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Res- 
ervation and the tribal governing body of 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho have submitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior resolutions 
satisfactory to him which agree to a division 
of the judgment in accordance with the 
percentage figures specified in section 1 of 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3898) was 
laid on the table. 





LEASES OF INDIAN LANDS ON DANIA 
RESERVATION, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3575) 
to amend the act of August 9, 1955, to 
authorize longer term leases of Indian 
lands on the Agua Caliente (Palm 
Springs) Reservation and the Seminole 
Reservations in Florida. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
second sentence of the first section of the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize the leasing 
of restricted Indian lands for public, reli- 
gious, educational, recreational, residential, 
business, and other purposes requiring the 
grant of long-term leases”, approved August 
9, 1955 (25 U.S.C. 415), which is amended to 
read as follows: “All leases so granted shall 
be for a term of not to exceed twenty-five 
years, except leases of land on the Agua 
Caliente (Palm Springs) Reservation and on 
the Dania, Brighton, and Big Cypress Indian 
Reservations for the Seminole Indians in 
Florida which may be for a term of not to 
exceed ninety-nine years, and except leases 
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of land for grazing purposes which shall be 
for a term of not to exceed ten years.” 

(b) The third sentence of the first section 
of such Act of August 9, 1955, is amended by 
inserting after “residential, or business pur- 
poses” the words “(except leases the initial 
term of which extends for more than seventy- 
four years)”’. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all of the lan- 
guage through page 2, line 5, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “That (a) the 
second sentence of section 1 of the Act of 
August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539), as amended 
(25 U.S.C. 415), is further amended by in- 
serting after the words ‘Agua Caliente (Palm 
Springs) Reservation’ the words ‘, the Dania 
Reservation,’.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize longer term leases 
of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 
tion in Florida.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 





LAC DU FLAMBEAU RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3562) 
to permit the Secretary of the Interior 
to revoke in whole or in part the school 
and agency farm reserve on the Lac du 
Flambeau Reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1298, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of May 19, 1924 (43 Stat. 
132), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “The reserve estab- 
lished by this section for school and agency 
farm purposes may be revoked in whole or 
in part by the Secretary of the Interior 
when the land is no longer needed for such 
purposes, and the lands so removed from 
reserved status shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations applicable to other lands 
of the band.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3562) was 
laid on the table. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first individual bill 
on the Private Calendar. 





KIM HYOUNG GEUN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1329) 
for the relief of Kim Hyoung Geun. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
child, Kim Hyoung Geun, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural born alien ehild 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burlin B. Hamer, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That the nat- 
ural parents of the beneficiary shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
On page 1, line 4, strike out “the child.” 


On page 1, line 6, after the word “alien” 
insert the word “minor”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DONICA DOPUDJA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1351) 
for the relief of Donica Dopudja. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Donica Dopudja shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for 
the relief of Danica Dopudja.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act Danica Dopudja shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
minor child of Mr. Rade Dopudja, a citizen 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural parents of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 





HANS E. T. HANSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1366) 
for the relief of Hans E. T. Hansen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (2) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Hans E. T. Hansen may be issued a visa 
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and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
anderen @ ground for exclusion of which 

of State or the Department 
of oa Davties had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MINA AND HENEK SZNAIDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1367) 
for the relief of Mina and Henek 
Sznaider. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(19) of the Immigratior and Nationality 
Act, Mina and Henek Sznaider may be is- 
sued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if they are 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions. of that Act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “provision of 
section 212(a)(19)” and substitute in lieu 
thereof “provisions of section 212(a)(9) and 

gl 
On page 1, line 5, strike out the words “a 
visa” and substitute “‘visas’’. 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words 
“this exemption” and substitute “these ex- 
emptions”. 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words “a 
ground” and substitute “grounds”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





OAKLEY O. WARREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1291) 
for the relief of Oakley O. Warren. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Oakley O. Warren, Alexandria, Virginia, a 
sum equal to the amount which the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall certify within sixty 
days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, to the Secretary of the Treasury as the 
difference between the rate of compensation 
for his former position of leadingman ma- 
chinist at the United States Naval Ordnance 
Plant, Alexandria, Virginia, and the rate of 
compensation for the position of machinist 
at the United States Naval Gun Factory, 
Washington, District of Columbia, in which 
he was placed as a result of a downgrading 
action by the Department of the Navy on 
or about April 1, 1950, incident to the dis- 
establishment of the United States Naval 
Ordnance Plant at Alexandria. Such amount 
so certified shall cover the period of employ- 
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ment of the said Oakley O. Warren in the 
Department of the Navy in the position of 
machinist. The payment by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the said Oakley O. War- 
ren of the amount so certified shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of the said 
Oakley O. Warren against the United States 
arising out of such downgrading .action: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That Oakley O. Warren, Alexandria, 
Virginia, shall be considered to have filed a 
timely appeal to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion protesting the downgrading action af- 
fecting his position as a leadingman ma- 
chinist taken by the Department of the Navy 
on or about April 1, 1950, incident to the dis- 
establishment of the United States Naval 
Ordnance Plant at Alexandria, Virginia; and 
the claim of the said-Oakley O. Warren shall 
be considered on the basis of the holding of 
the court in the case of Reynolds et al. v. 
Lovett et al. 201 F. 2d 181 (1952) .” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 





MRS. MAUD A. PROVOOST 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1297) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maud A. Provoost. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
lieu of any annuity which she is receiving 
under any other law, Mrs. Maud A. Provoost, 
Port Chester, New York, shall be entitled to 
receive an annuity authorized by the Civil 
Service Commission payable, from and after 
the date of enactment of this Act, out of 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, as the surviving widow of William B. 
Provoost, late an employee in the United 
States post office, Port Chester, New York, 
as if the death of the said William B. 
Provoost had occurred on February 29, 1948. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





JOHN NAPOLI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1346) 
for the relief of John Napoli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
John Napoli, San Francisco, California, the 
sum of $25,000. Payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
John Napoli against the United States for 
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personal injuries, loss of and damage to his 
personal property, and other loss and dam- 
age resulting from his activity in saving, 
courageously and with sacrifice of his own 
health and property, the lives of naval per- 
sonnel in connection with the sinking of 
the United States ship. Benevolence on 
August 25, 1950. The said John Napoli shall 
not be obligated to repay to the United 
States any sums heretofore paid to him on 
account of such injuries, loss, and damage: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





WORTHINGTON OIL REFINERS, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1414) 
for the relief of the Worthington Oil 
Refiners, Inc. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 





COL. JOHN T. MALLOY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1449) 
for the relief of Col. John T. Malloy. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





MISS MARIE E. MARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1478) 
for the relief of Miss Marie E. Mark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 

Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,439.04 in full settlement of her 
claim against the United States, in addition 
to the amount payable under section 2732 
of title 10, of the United States Code, to Miss 
Marie E. Mark of 1870 Volota Road, Redwood 
City, California, based upon the loss she 
sustained when her personal property, stored 
by the Army in a warehouse of the Allen’s 
Moving and Storage Company, San Leandro, 
California, was destroyed by fire: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. ELIZABETH FOWLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1501) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth Fowler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sections 
15 to 20, inclusive, of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 765-770), are hereby 
waived in favor of Mrs. Elizabeth Fowler so 
as to enable her to file a claim for compen- 
sation based upon the death of her late hus- 
band, Thomas John Fowler, which was al- 
leged to have resulted from an injury which 
he incurred while on active duty at Wen- 
dover Field, Utah, as an Army reservist, on 
January 31, 1946, and her claim is authorized 
and directed to be considered and acted 
upon under the remaining provisions of such 
Act, as amended, if she files such claim with 
the Department of Labor (Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation) not later than six 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act: Provided, That no benefits shall accrue 
by reason of the enactment of this Act for 
any period prior to the date of its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARY A. COMBS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1508) 
for the relief of Mary A. Combs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mary 
A. Combs, Xenia, Ohio, is relieved of liability 
to pay the United States the sum of $293.49 
which represents the aggregate amount al- 
leged to have been erroneously paid to her 
by the United States because of administra- 
tive error in granting her a longevity pay in- 
crease as a file clerk employed by the United 
States at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Mary A. Combs, Xenia, Ohio, the 
amount certified to him by the Secretary of 
the Air Force as the aggregate amount paid 
to the United States by the said Mary A. 
Combs, or withheld by the United States 
from amounts due the said Mary A. Combs 
from the United States, on account of the 
liability referred to in the first section of this 
Act: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this section in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this section shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 12, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ERWIN P. MILSPAUGH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1535) 
for the relief of Erwin P. Milspaugh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955, as amended, Erwin P. 
Milspaugh, a clerk in the postal transporta- 
tion service, shall be placed, effective as of 
September 6, 1958, the date of his reinstate- 
ment as a postal transportation clerk from 
the status of disability retirement, in that 
step of the salary level of his position which 
is less than one full step above his previous 
highest basic salary as a postal transporta- 
tion clerk immediately prior to such dis- 
ability retirement, augmented by statutory 
pay increases applicable to his position. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MR. AND MRS. MOSES GLIKOWSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1610) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
Glikowsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Moses Glikowsky, of New York City, 
New York. Such sum represents a gratuity 
for the death of their son, David Glikowsky, 
who drowned on July 26, 1957, in the course 
of military exercise performed while he was 
serving as a Marine reserve at the Troop 
Training Unit, Atlantic, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, at Norfolk, Virginia: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EMMETT P. DYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1623) 
for the relief of Emmett P. Dyer. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





DR. HANS J. V. TIEDEMANN AND 
FAMILY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1663) 
for the relief of Dr. Hans J. V. Tiede- 
mann and family. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That. the 
Attorney General and the Assistant Attorney 
General and Director, Office cf Alien Property, 
Department of Justice, be and and they are 
hereby authorized and directed to return to 
Doctor Hans J. V. Tiedemann all funds vested 
by vesting order numbered 5926 (11 Federal 
Register 2202, February 15, 1946), the princi- 
pal amount of such funds having been de- 
posited in 1940 pursuant to the advice of the 
American Embassy in Japan by Doctor J. V. 
Tiedemann on behalf of himself, his wife, 
Erica Tiedemann, and his son, Peter Tiede- 
mann, before he and his family were interned 
in prison camps by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, as proof that he and his family would 
not become public charges after they had 
emigrated from Japan to the United States 
to become permanent residents. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





HENRY AND EDNA ROBINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1895) 
for the relief of Henry and Edna Rob- 
inson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated the sum of $10,000 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Robinson of 145 Beech Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States. Such 
sum represents compensation for the death 
of their son, David L. Robinson, who was 
killed as a result of an accident at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, June 22, 1957: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MARITIME MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
OF SAN DIEGO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1896) 
for the relief of the Maritime Museum 
Association of San Diego. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $23,000 to the Martime Museum Associa- 
tion of San Diego. Such sum represents the 
cost of rerigging the vessel “Star of India”, 
and payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States arising out of damage done by the 
United States Navy to the masts and riggings 
of the “Star of India” during World War II: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





LOUIS LEWIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1902) 
for the relief of Louis Lewis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Louis Lewis, Phoenix, Arizona, the sum of 
$1,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Louis Lewis against the Uniteri States for 
reimbursement of the amount of a departure 
bond which was executed by Louis Lewis, 
and posted in connection *zi.h the admission, 
on January 17, 1951, cf the alien, Barbara 
Elias Nassar, to the United States. Such bond 
was declared breached on «april 16,1953, when 
such alien failed to depert from the United 
States as required by the conditions of the 
bond: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EARL H. SPERO 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2086) 
for the relief of Earl H. Spero. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $500 to Earl H. 
Spero, 338 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, New York, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such sum 
represents the amount of departure bond 
posted by Earl H. Spero for Mrs. Sima Katz 
on December 11, 1956: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MR. AND MRS. CHRISTIAN VOSS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2090) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Voss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
national service life insurance (certificate 
numbered N.881269) upon the life of the 
late Vernon A. C. Voss (Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration claim numbered XC3099771), who 
died on October 29, 1942, shall be held and 
considered to have been in effect in the 
amount of $5,000 at the time of his death. 
The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
pay such insurance (including a lump-sum 
payment equal to the difference between the 
total of the installments which would have 
been paid had such insurance in the amount 
of $5,000 been in force at-the time of death, 
and the total of the installments actually 
paid between the date of death and the date 
of enactment of this Act in accordance with 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, except that any payments 
made as a result of the enactment of this 
Act shall be made directly from the national 
service life insurance appropriation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JOHN CALVIN TAYLOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2129) 
for the relief of John Calvin Taylor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to settle and pay in accordance with 
the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, the 
claim of John Calvin Taylor, of Salisbury, 
Maryland, for unused leave accrued incident 
to his service in the United States Navy from 
April 22, 1943, to November 17, 1945, not- 
withstanding the time limitation of June 39, 
1951, for applications for such payments 
contained in section 5 of such Act of 1946, if 
an application for such settlement and pay- 
ment is made by John Calvin Taylor not 
later than six months after the date of 
enactment of this Act. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
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10 per centum thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





LT. MATTHEW A. WOJDAK, US. 
NAVY (RETIRED) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2188) 
for the relief of Lt. Matthew A, Wojdak, 
U.S. Navy (retired). 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Lieu- 
tenant Matthew A. Wojdak, United States 
Navy (retired) is hereby relieved of lability 
to the United States in the amount of 
$13,014.24, the gross amount of civilian com- 
pensation paid him in the period from Au- 
gust 3, 1956, through March 18, 1959, for the 
services he rendered in a civilian capacity at 
the United States Naval Air Station, North 
Island, San Diego, California, which pay- 
ments were ruled to have been made in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Act of July 31, 
1894 (5 U.S.C. 62), but without knowledge on 
his part of any violation of law. In the 
audit anyl settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer to the United 
States, credit shall be given for any amount 
for which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Lieutenant Matthew A. Wojdak, 
United States Navy (retired) an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise 
due him and applied in satisfaction of the 
liability to the United States referred to in 
section 1 of this Act: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





LOUIS J. ROSENSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2686) 
for the relief of Louis J. Rosenstein. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 


passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





MRS. CORNELIA FALES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2972) 
for the relief of Mrs. Cornelia Fales. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Cornelia Fales, of Metropolitan State Hos- 
pital, Waltham, Massachusetts, the sum of 
$10,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all the claims of the 
said Mrs. Cornelia Fales against the United 
States for payment of the proceeds of the 
national service life insurance issued to her 
brother, the late Sam E. Seager (Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration claim numbered XC-3466817), 
effective October 24, 1942. At the time of 
the transfer of the said Sam E. Seager to the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps and subsequent 
thereto, he indicated his intention of re- 
taining such insurance but at the time of his 
death on February 10, 1944, such insurance 
was not in effect because an official com- 
munication from the Army, written in re- 
sponse to his inquiry, misinformed him 
about his rights with respect to such in- 
surance: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





WINTFORD JESSE THOMPSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3010) 
for the relief of Wintford Jesse Thomp- 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Wintford Jesse Thompson, Chief Aviation 
Electronics Technician, United States Navy, 
the sum of $222.62. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Wintford Jesse Thompson against 
the United States for reimbursement of the 
cost to him of registration fees, books, and 
equipment paid by him from his own funds 
on account of courses taken by him from 
the University of Tennessee, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, Memphis Center, between 
the fall quarter, 1954, and the spring term, 
1956. Reimbursement of such sum to the 
said Wintford Jesse Thompson has been de- 
nied by the Veterans’ Administration on the 
ground that his failure to continuously pur- 
sue the training program he had initiated 
in 1950 under Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, because of being transferred over- 
seas by the United States Navy in 1952, was 
not for a condition which normally would 
cause interruption by any student: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
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be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, lines 11 and 12, strike out “in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof”. 


The -committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





CHRISTINE FAHRENBRUCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4105) 
for the relief of Christine Fahrenbruch, 
a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
legal guardian of Christine Fahrenbruch, a 
minor, of Saint Louis, Missouri, the sum of 
$33,000 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the injury of 
said Christine Fahrenbruch and her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Fahrenbruch, for 
permanent loss of hearing suffered by the 
said Christine Fahrenbruch while a patient 
in the United States Army Hospital in 
Nurnberg, Germany, on and about April 28, 
1950, and for special educational expenses 
necessitated as a result of such loss of hear- 
ing: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
Ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





ALFONSO GIANGRANDE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3129) 
for the relief of Alfonso Giangrande. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Alfonso Giangrande, Brooklyn, New York, the 
sum of $500. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
Alfonso Giangrande against the United 
States for reimbursement of the amount of 
a departure bond which was executed by him 
and posted on September 27, 1949, in con- 
nection with the admission of the alien, 
Mrs. Anna Valenti Aiese, to the United 
States. Such bond was declared breached 
when Mrs, Anna Valenti Alese failed to de- 
part from the United States on December 
27, 1949, even though she subsequently be- 
came a lawfully admitted permanent resi- 
dent of the United States: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
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Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on. account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwi . Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





JOSEPH STARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3383) 
for the relief of Joseph Starker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in tue 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Joseph Starker, a regular carrier in the 
postal service at New York, New York, the 
sum of $30. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all the claims of 
Joseph Starker against the United States 
for reimbursement for a judgment obtained 
against him on November 6, 1958, by Murray 
Jamison for damages as a result of an acci- 
dent which occurred while the said Joseph 
Starker was on duty as an employee of the 
Post Office Department: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





CARMELO SPAGNOLETTI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3402) 
for the relief of Carmelo Spagnoletti. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,000, to Carmelo 
Spagnoletti of St. Clair Shores, Michigan, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States. Such sum represents the 
amounts of departure bond posted by Car- 
melo Spagnoletti for Domenico Spagnoletti 
on or about November 28, 1954: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10. per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
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rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





WILLIAM JOSEPH VINCENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3498) 
for the relief of William Joseph Vincent. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to credit the account of William Joseph Vin- 
cent, of Albany, New York, with the sum 
of $1,102.50. Such sum represents an over- 
payment of pension benefits which was made 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and which 
he received in good faith. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





WILLIAM C. WINTER, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3606) 
for the relief of William C. Winter, Jr., 
lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air Force (Med- 
ical Corps) . 

There »veing no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Wil- 
liam C. Winter, Junior, Lieutenant Colonel, 
United States Air Force (Medical Corps), 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, 
the sum of $10,770.63 in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States for 
reimbursement in addition to the amount 
he received under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 2732, as amended, 
for household and personal effects destroyed 
or damaged in August 1955 when the ware- 
house in which such effects were stored in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, was inundated by 
a flood: Previded, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MISS HEDWIG DORA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3634) 
for the relief of Miss Hedwig Dora. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, .That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to return all funds vested by the Office of 
Alien Property through order numbered 9325, 
July 8, 1947, belonging to Miss Hedwig Dora, 
who suffered grievously at the hands of the 
enemy while she was supporting the cause 
of the United States: Provided, That no part 
of the amount paid to Miss Hedwig Dora 
under authority of this Act in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





MICHAEL J. COLLINS 


The Clerk called the bi'l (H.R. 3841) 
for the relief of Michael J. Collins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an identical Senate 
bill, S. 178, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $25,000 to Michael J. Collins, of 
Rego Park, Long Island, New York, a dec- 
orated combat veteran of World War II and 
the Korean conflict, in full settlement of 
all of his claims against the United States 
and as reimbursement to him for expenses 
incurred in establishing his innocence and 
to remove injustices resulting to him from 
his conviction which was based upon 
fraudulent evidence fabricated and pro- 
duced by certain unscrupulous members of 
the United States Army: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





April 11 


A similar House bill (H.R. 3841) was 
laid on the table. 





CLARK L. SIMPSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3850) 
for the relief of Clark L. Simpson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Clark 
L. Simpson, of College Park, Maryland, is 
hereby relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount of $912.55, the amount 
by which he was overpaid during the period 
from December 5, 1954, through October 3, 
1959, as a result of an administrative error 
in the determination of his longevity step 
increases. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for any amount for which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike “in the amount 
of $912.55, the amount by which he was over- 
paid during the” and insert “for excess salary 
payments received by him, covering the’. 

Page 1, line 6, strike “from”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JAMES DELBERT HODGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3842) 
for the relief of James Delbert Hodges. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sections 
15 through 20, inclusive, of the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act are hereby waived 
in favor of James Delbert Hodges of Wood- 
ville, Alabama; and his claim for compen- 
sation and disability benefits arising out of 
injuries alleged to have been received by him 
as a result of contact with mustard gas in 
March 19438, while he was employed at the 
Huntsville Arsenal, shall be acted upon un- 
der the remaining provisions of such Act if 
he files such claim with the Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation, Department of Labor, 
within the six-month period which begins 
on the date of enactment of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That no benefits shall accrue by rea- 
son of the enactment of this Act for any 
period prior to its enactment, except in the 
case of such medical or hospitalization ex- 
penditures as may be deemed reimbursable. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. MAURICIA REYES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3843) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mauricia Reyes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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MELVIN H. BAKER AND FRANCES 
V. BAKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4206) 
for the relief of Melvin H. Baker and 
Frances V. Baker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $12,760.04 to Melvin 
H. Baker and Frances V. Baker, of Buffalo, 
New York, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. Such sum repre- 
sents overpayment in income tax for the year 
1953 as a result of the inclusion of a divi- 
dend from National Gypsum Company de- 
clared on October 27, 1953, but not payable 
until January 4, 1954: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ESTATE OF WILLIAM M. FARMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4219) 
for the relief of the estate of William M. 
Farmer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall pay, 
out of current appropriations for the pay- 
ment of compensation for service-connected 
disabilities, to Mrs. Ola F. Thompson, as 
administratrix of the estate of William M. 
Farmer (Veterans’ Administration claim 
numbered XC—1312694), the sum of $7,744.25. 
Such sum represents the amounts withheld 
from the compensation payable to the said 
William M. Farmer while he was receiving 
treatment in a Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility, which amount was sent to an ad- 
dress where the veteran was no longer resid- 
ing, and was not forwarded to his correct 
address until after his death. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs has held that 
the proceeds of such check may not be paid 
to any person, on the ground that the vet- 
eran did not cash the check before his 
death: Provided, That no part of the amount 
paid pursuant to this Act in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 
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CATO BROG., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4476) 
for the relief of Cato Bros., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
defendants in the case of United States of 
America against Cato Brothers, Incorporated, 
and others, tried in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond Division, are hereby relieved 
of all liability to the United States, arising 
out of any judgment with respect to such 
case, in excess of $20,000, the amount which 
was awarded to the United States against 
such defendants in such court’s judgment 
dated July 24, 1959 (civil action numbered 
1841). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Cato 
Brothers, Incorporated, and others, the sum 
of $40,000, as remission of that amount in 
excess of $20,000 arising out of a judgment 
recovered by the United States in the case 
of United States of America against Cato 
Brothers, Incorporated, and others, tried in 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, Richmond Di- 
vision.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





HATTIE AND JOSEPH PATRICK, SR., 
AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4635) 
for the relief of Hattie and Joseph Pat- 
rick, Sr., and for the legal guardian of 
Bett’ Ann Smith and the legal guardian 
of Stanley Smith, and for the legal 
guardian of James E. Harris, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$7,500 to Hattie and Joseph Patrick, Senior, 
of Fort Pierce, Florida, as the mother and 
father of Joseph Patrick, Junior, deceased, in 
full and final settlement of their claims 
against the United States, based on the death 
of Joseph Patrick, Junior, instantly killed in 
the explosion of a United States Army nose 
fuse on November 9, 1946, in Avon Park, 
Florida. This claim is not cognizable under 
tort claims procedure as outlined in title 28, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $3,129.77 to the legal 
guardian of Betty Ann Smith, of Avon Park, 
Florida, in full and final settlement of the 
claim of the said Betty Ann Smith, against 
the United States, as compensation for the 
permanent injuries she sustained as the re- 
sult of the explosion of a United States Army 
nose fuse on November 9, 1946, in Avon Park, 
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Florida. This claim is not cognizable under 
tort claims procedure as outlined in title 28, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $1,606.60 to the legal 
guardian of Stanley Smith, of Avon Park, 
Florida, in full and final settlement of the 
claim of the said Stanley Smith, against the 
United States, as compensation for the per- 
manent injuries he sustained as the result 
of the explosion of a United States Army nose 
fuse on November 9, 1946, in Avon Park, 
Florida. This claim is not cognizable under 
tort claims procedure as outlined in title 28, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $543.50 to the legal guar- 
dian of James E. Harris, Junior, of Brooklyn, 
New York, in full and final settlement of the 
claim of the said James E. Harris, Junior, 
against the United States, as compensation 
for the medical expenses and pain and suffer- 
ing he sustained as the result of the explo- 
sion of a United States Army nose fuse on 
November 9, 1946, in Avon Park, Florida. 
This claim is not cognizable under tort 
claims procedure as outlined in title 28, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 5. No part of the amounts appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claims covered by this Act, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





ESTATE OF CHARLES H. BIEDERMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4640) 
for the relief of the estate of Charles H. 
Biederman. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations, the 
lapse of time, the limitations contained in 
sections 322 and 3774 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, or the defense of res adjudicata 
and particularly such a defense of res adjudi- 
cata with respect to the decision of the Tax 
Court of the United States entered August 
26, 1948, pursuant to a stipulation entered 
into on August 16, 1948, by a guardian of 
Charles H. Biederman, jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the claim 
of the estate of Charles H. Biederman, de- 
ceased, for the overpayment of Federal in- 
come taxes of the said Charles H. Biederman 
for the taxable years 1936 and 1944, inclusive, 
together with the amounts of penalties and 
interest paid thereon. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ROBERT BURNS DeWITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4713) 
for the relief of Robert Burns DeWitt. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Robert Burns DeWitt, 5934 
Tremont Street, Dallas, Texas, the sum of 
$4,100 in full satisfaction and final settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
of the said Robert Burns DeWitt arising 
out of the recruiting, quartering, provision- 
ing, and transportation of troops by him for 
service with the United States Armed Forces 
during World War I: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, or attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. McMURRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4872) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
McMurray. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





ROYCE C. PLUME 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5176) 
for the relief of Royce C. Plume, a mem- 
ber of the Arapahoe Tribe of Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Royce C. Plume, the sum of $1,144.06, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for being wrongfully deprived of funds 
due to him from the estate of his father, as 
the result of an erroneous heirship determi- 
nation of an examiner of inheritance of the 
Department of the Interior on December 8, 
1941. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 

and read a third time, was read the third 

‘time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DORIS A. REESE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5457) 
for the relief of Doris A. Reese. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of all laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the death of 
Marshall Hudson Reese, a commissioned 
officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
shall be held and considered to have re- 
sulted from injury sustained in the line of 
duty while he was in the active military 
service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MAURICE DEVLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1368) 
for the relief of Maurice Devlin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 
212(a) (9) and (17) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Maurice Devlin may be 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 3, strike out the word 
“provision” and substitute the word “provi- 
sions”. 

On page 1, at the end of line 3, add a 
comma after “section 212(a) (9)”’. 

On page 1, strike out all of lines 4, 5, 6, and 

7, and substitute in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
(17), and (19) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Maurice Devlin may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that Act: Provided, That these 
exemptions shall” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words “a 
ground” and substitute the word “grounds”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





MARIO MENNA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1453) 
for the relief of Mario Menna. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Mario Menna, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Cecilia and Giuseppe Menna, citi- 
zens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “Act,” 
strike out the words “the minor child,”. 

On page 1, line 5, after the name “Mario 
Menna” strike out the comma. 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “alien” 
insert the word “mincr”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. SATO YASUDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1572) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sato Yasuda, Mr. 
Seiichi Yasuda, and Mrs. Tsuru Yasuda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
101(a) (27) (B) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Sato Yasuda, Mr. Seiichi 
Yasuda, and Mrs. Tsuru Yasuda shall be 
deemed to be returning resident aliens. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purposes of section 101(a) (27) (B) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act Mrs. 
Sato Yasuda shall be deemed to be a return- 
ing resident alien.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sato 
Yasuda.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 





MAH QUOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1578) 
for the relief of Mah Quock. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mah Quock shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to permanent 
residence as of July 8, 1935. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





LEE SHEE WON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1704) 
for the relief of Lee Shee Won. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Lee Shee Won shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born minor alien 
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child of Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. H. Lee, citi- 
gens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MIN JA LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1871) 
for the relief of Min Ja Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Min Ja Lee shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born minor 
alien child of Ernest Coffman and Fay Coff- 
man, citizens of the United States: Provided, 
That the natural parents of the benficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





PANAGIOTIS SOTIROPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1886) 
for the relief of Panagiotis Sotiropoulos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Panagiotis Sotiropoulos shall 
be held and considered to be a nonquota 
immigrant. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of section 4 of 
the Act of September 22, 1959, Panagiotis 
Sotiropoulos shall be deemed to have been 
registered on a consular waiting list pur- 
suant to section 203(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act under a priority date 
earlier than December 31, 1953.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





ANNA STANISLAWA ZIOLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1873) 
for the relief of Anna Stanislawa Ziolo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Anna Stanislawa Ziolo, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born minor alien child of Stanley John 
Ziolo and Anna Ziolo, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was.laid on the table. 





EVELINA SCARPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2101) 
for the relief of Evelina Scarpa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 203(a) (3), 101(a) 
(27) (A), and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Evelina 
Scarpa shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Angelo Scarpa, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status un?2r the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, after the word “sections” 
strike out ‘‘203(a) (3),’’. 

On page 1, line 4, strike out the last word 
“the’’. 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the words 
“minor child,”. 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “alien” 
insert the word “minor”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2158) 
for the relief of Sister Marie Bernard 
(Miss Nicolina Ossa). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Sister Marie Bernard (Miss 
Nicolina Ossa) shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for 
the relief of certain aliens.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, after “Ossa)”, add the 
following ", “Sister Eucharia (Miss Philo- 
mena Iannucci), Sister Alphonsus Marie 
(Miss Mary Grace Padovano), and Sister Mary 
Dulcis (Miss Mary Teresa Diloia)”. 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the word “fee” 
and substitute “fees”. 

On page 1, line 9, strike out the word 
“alien” and substitute “aliens”. 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “deduct” 
strike out “one” and substitute “four”. 

On page 1, line 11, strike out the word 
“number” and substitute “numbers”. 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: 

A bill for the relief of certain aliens. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PEGGY LOENE MORRISON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2331) 
for the relief of Peggy Loene Morrison. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Peggy Loene Morrison shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien 
minor child of Captain and Mrs. Hugh E. 
Morrison, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





TERATA KIYOSHI JOHNSTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2681) 
for the relief of Terata Kiyoshi Johnston. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Terata Kiyoshi Johnston shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
section of this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘That, 
for the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Terata Kiyoshi Johnston shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born minor 
alien child of Colonel and Mrs. Maurice B. 
Johnston, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DAVID TAO CHUNG WANG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4217) 
for the relief of David Tao Chung Wang. 
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_ There: being no. objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
ge raee of the Immigration and Nationality 

ct, David Tao Chung Wang shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said Act. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alitn as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DEPENDENTS OR ESTATE OF 
» CARROLL O. SWITZER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1379) 
for the relief of the dependents or estate 
of.Carroll O; Switzer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding section 1204 of the General 
Appropriation Act, 1951, or any other pro- 
vision of law, there shall be paid, out of any 
appropriation available for payment of sal- 
aries ‘of judges of the district courts of the 
Unites States, to the estate of Carroll O. 
Switzer a sum representing the salary of a 
judge of a district court of the United 
States for the period which the said Carroll 
O. Switzer served as district Judge for the 
southern district of Iowa after August 9, 
1950. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MR. EARL H, PENDELL 


‘ ‘The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1393) 
for the relief of Mr. Earl H. Pendell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a similar Senate bill 
(S. 298) be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

ie being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Earl 
H. Pendell, of Baltimore, Maryland, is hereby 
relieved of all liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $4,447.98, representing the 
amount of overpayment of salary paid to him 
as a court reporter during the period from 
September 7, 1955, through March 7, 1959, 
the payment of such amount having oc- 
curred as a result of administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
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money in the. Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Earl H. Pendell, the sum 
of any payments received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayment referred 
to in the first section of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 1393) was 
laid on the table. P 





ROSEMARY B. PATMOUR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1481) 
for the relief of Rosemary B. Patmour. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American Congress assembled, That sections 
15 to 20, inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act (5 U.S.C. 765-770), are 
hereby waived in favor of Rosemary B. Pat- 
mour as widow of Captain Henry J. Patmour, 
United States Air Force, AO-816763, and her 
claim for compensation for the death of said 
Captain Henry J. Patmour, on July 20, 1951, 
which resulted from injuries received in an 
accident while flying an F-80 aircraft at 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, is authorized to 
be considered and acted upon under the 
remaining provisions of such Act, if filed 
with the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
within six months from the date of the en- 
actment of this Act: Provided, That no ben- 
efits except medical expenses shall accrue 
for any period prior to the enactment of this 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 3, strike the language of the 
bill after the word “Act’”’ and insert: “with- 
out regard to section 416(b) of title 38 of the 
United States Code provided her claim is 
filed with the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation within six months from the date 
of the enactment of this Act and she makes 
the election required by section 7(a) of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. No 
benefits except reimbursable medical ex- 
penses shall accrue for any period prior to the 
enactment of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





RAYMOND G. GREENHALGH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2138) 
for the relief of Raymond G. Greenhalgh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ray- 
mond G. Greenhalgh, Marysville, California, 
the sum of $1,460.27. The payment of such 


sum shall be in full settlement of all claims . 


of the said Raymond G. Greenhalgh against 
the United States for additional longevity 
pay due him for the period of active duty 
performed by him in the United States Army, 
from October 15, 1941, to March 14, 1946, both 
dates inclusive, which additional longevity 
pay is based upon his service in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps of the Army from August 23, 
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1938, to July 17, 1941, both dates inclusive: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


*~ $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CAPT. ARNOLD M. ANDERSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2143) 
for the relief of Capt. Arnold M.- An- 
derson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled; That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Captain Arnold M. Anderson, United States 
Air Force (Air Force Serial Numbered 
AO590173), of Yuba City, California, the sum 
of $6,935. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Captain Arnold M. Anderson against the 
United States arising out of the destruction 
of his personal property while it was being 
transported from Middlesex, England, to 
Beale Air Force Base, California, in connec- 
tion with his transfer as an officer in the 
United States Air Force from duty in the 
United Kingdom to duty at Beale Air Force 
Base, California: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by an agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$6,935” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$1,723.17”. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof’. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ESSIE V. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2179) 
for the relief of Essie V. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Essie 
V. Johnson, Dayton, Ohio, is hereby relieved 
of all Mability to repay to the United States 
@ sum of $555.79, which was erroneously 
paid to her by the Department of the Air 
Force as salary between February 19, 1956, 
and January 30, 1960. 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, any amounts refunded by reason 
of the liability referred to in section 1 of 
this Act by the said Essie V. Johnson, or any 
amounts withheld by the United States from 
moneys otherwise due her. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “$555.79” and in- 
sert “$568.19”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





EUGENE C. HARTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2180) 
for the relief of Eugene C. Harter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Eugene 
C. Harter, Dayton, Ohio, is hereby relieved of 
all liability to repay to the United States a 
sum of $1,140.20, which was erroneously 
paid to him by the Department of the Air 
Force as salary between May 29, 1955, and 
February 27, 1960. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, any amounts refunded by reason of 
the liability referred to in section 1 of this 
Act by the said Eugene C. Harter, or any 
amounts wtihheld by the United States from 
money otherwise due him. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certify- 
ing or disbursing officer of the United States, 
full credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CwoO JAMES M. COOK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2816) 
for the relief of CWO James M. Cook. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Chief 
Warrant Officer James M. Cook, United States 
Army (serial number RW 905135), is hereby 
relieved of liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $752.27, which was paid 
to him erroneously on account of annual 
leave. Asa result of such erroneous payment 
to the said Chief Warrant Officer James M. 
Cook, he has been deprived of over thirty- 
six days of annual leave to which he was 
otherwise entitled. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Chief Warrant Officer 
James M. Cook an amount equal to all 
amounts paid by him to the United States, 
or withheld from his pay by the United 
States, prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act, to the extent that such amounts have 
reduced helow $752.27 his indebtedness to 
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the United States arising out of the er- 
roneous payment to him on May 20, 1955, 
of $1,495.73 for accrued leave and mustering- 
out payment. 

Sec. 3. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Src. 4. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





US. DISPLAY CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5179) 
for the relief of the U.S. Display Corp. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to 
settle and adjust the claim of the US. Dis- 
play Corporation on account of damages 
sustained in the performance of contract No. 
DA-30-—280-52-QM-27563 dated May 23, 1952, 
with the Department of the Army and to 
allow in full and final settlement of the 
claim the sum of not to exceed $50,000. 
There is hereby appropriated the sum of 
$50,000 for payment of said claim. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DR. FERENC DOMJAN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5180) 
for the relief of Dr. Ferenc Domjan and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision contained in sec- 
tion 202 of the General Government Matters 
Appropriation Act for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 (70 Stat. 276, 71 Stat. 49, and 72 
Stat. 220, respectively), prohibiting the pay- 
ment of compensation from appropriations 
contained in that or any other Act to officers 
or employees whose post of duty is in the 
continental United States, and who are not 
citizens of the United States, payments for 
services rendered by Doctor Ferenc Domjan, 
Doctor Theodor Tkaczuk, Doctor Karol 
Sobolewski, and Doctor Alfred Zebrowski, as 
employees of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, contrary to the citizenship 
prohibition, are validated and the said em- 
ployees shall not be required to refund the 
amounts thereof. Furthermore, any service 
rendered by such employees during the pe- 
riod July 30, 1956, through June 30, 1959, 
for which they were not compensated on ac- 
count of the citizenship prohibition cited 
above shall be paid for out of current appro- 
priations or funds otherwise available for 
salaries and expenses. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EDWARD P. WALL 


The Clerk calied the bill (H.R. 1320) 
for the relief of Edward P. Wall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
cancel the indebtedness of Edward P. Wall 
in the amount of $542.64 on his United 
States Government life insurance policy 
numbered FK93-77-88. Such indebtedness 
arose as a result of the error of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in incorrectly advis- 
ing Mr. Wall of the amounts of the premiums 
due on such policy during the period from 
November 1, 1937, through October 8, 1958. 
The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
transfer from the military and naval insur- 
ance appropriation to the United States 
Government Life Insurance Trust Fund an 
amount sufficient to offset the cancellation 
of indebtedness directed by this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, prior to the word “on” 
insert “together with any accrued interest 
on that amount”. 

Page 1, line 11, strike “military and naval 
insurance” and insert ‘Veterans Insurance 
and Indemnities”’. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ARTHUR B. TINDELL 


The Clerk call the bill (H.R. 1397) for 
the relief of Arthur B. Tindell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized and directed to be re- 
stored to the annual-leave account in the 
Federal civil service of Arthur B. Tindell, 
Burlingame, California, the sum of three 
hundred and ninety-two hours on the basis 
of the salary rate applicable to the said Ar- 
thur B. Tindell at the time of his unlawful 
removal from his position, and any payments 
made to him under the authority of this 
Act shall be reduced by the amount of in- 
come from other employment in the period 
from May 2, 1947, through July 11, 1947. 
Such hours are charged against the annual- 
leave account of the said Arthur B. Tindell 
during the period beginning on May 2, 1947, 
to July 11, 1947, by reason of the fact that 
the War Assets Administration, pursuant to 
a reduction in force, unlawfully placed the 
said Arthur B. Tindell in an annual-leave 
status. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “hours” in- 
sert “on the basis of the salary rate appli- 
cable to the said Arthur B. Tindell at the 
time of his unlawful removal from his posi- 
tion, and any payments made to him under 
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‘the authority of this Act shall be reduced 
by the amount of income from other employ- 
ment in the period from May 2, 1947 through 
July 11, 1947.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





BENJAMIN E. CAMPBELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1424) 
for the relief of Benjamin E. Campbell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitations of time contained in the Act 
entitled “An Act providing for the barring 
of claims against the United States”, ap- 
proved October 9, 1940 (31 U.S.C. 71a), are 
hereby waived in favor of Benjamin E. 
Campbell, of Chicago, Illinois, with respect 
to his claim for unpaid pay and family al- 
lowance incident te his military service from 
April 10, 1918, to July 1, 1919, both dates 
inclusive, if he files a claim for such unpaid 
pay and family allowance with the General 
Accounting Office within one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Benjamin E. Campbell, 
11326 South Lowe Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
the sum of $221, in full satisfaction and 
final settlement of all claims of the said 
Benjamin E. Campbell against the United 
States for unpaid pay and family allowance 
incident to his military service from April 
10, 1918, to July 1, 1919. Such sum repre- 
sents the amount which was actually de- 
ducted from the military pay of the said 
Benjamin E. Campbell for a family allot- 
ment to his mother, and never paid to the 
beneficiary: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 


not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


was 





HELEN TILFORD LOWERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1887) 
for the relief of Helen Tilford Lowery. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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MR. LOUIS FISCHER, FEGER SEA- 
FOODS, AND MR. AND MRS. 
THOMAS R. STUART 


The Clerk call the bill (H.R. 2354) for 
the relief of Mr. Louis Fischer, Feger 
Seafoods, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
Stuart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
one-year limitation of time set forth in the 
second sentence of section 401(b) of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes”, approved July 14, 
1952, is waived in favor of Mr. Louis Fischer, 
Cocoa, Florida; Feger Seafoods, New Smyrna 
Beach, Florida; and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
R. Stuart, Cocoa Beach, Florida, with re- 
spect to their claims for reimbursement 
(under section 401(b) of such Act) arising 
out of the acquisition by the United States 
of tract numbered 946, Cape Canaveral 
Auxiliary Air Force Base, Florida, if applica- 
tion is filed with the Secretary of the Army 
within ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 2, 3, and 4, strike out “, if 
application is filed with the Secretary of 
the Army within ninety days after the date 
of enactment of this Act”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





RELIEF OF THE REYNOLDS FEAL 
CORP., NEW YORE, N.Y., AND THE 
LYDICK ROOFING CO. FORT 
WORTH, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5178) 
for the relief of the Reynolds Feal Corp., 
New York, N.Y., and the Lydick Roofing 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and hereby is, authorized and directed 
to settle and adjust the claims of the Reyn- 
olds Feal Corporation, New York, New York, 
and the Lydick Roofing Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas, arising out of construction 
by the Reynolds Feal Corporation of a build- 
ing for the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
during the summer of 1959, under contract 
numbered CC-4498 dated December 31, 1958, 
and the furnishing and erection of a Kaiser 
Aluminum Dome for the exhibition building 
by the Lydick Roofing Company under con- 
tract numbered CC-4494 dated January 5, 
1959. An amount not to exceed $38,551.71 
may be allowed in full and final settlement 
of the claim of the Reynolds Feal Corpora- 
tion; and an amount not to exceed $29,011.50 
may be allowed in full and final settlement 
of the claim of the Lydick Roofing Company. 
There is appropriated the sum of $67,563.21 
for payment of said claims. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





April 11 
PAUL BERNSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2993) 
to confer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claim of Paul Bernstein 
against the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That juris- 
diction is hereby conferred on the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of Paul 
Bernstein, of Brooklyn, New York, against 
the United States for annual leave earned 
but not taken by him as an employee of the 
Federal Works Agency, Works Projects Ad- 
ministration, New York City, between June 
30, 1936, and November 1, 1939, before his 
retroactive transfer to an agency under a 
different leave system and for ten days pay 
for services performed by him for such Ad- 
ministration during the period from Novem- 
ber 1, 1949, to November 10, 1949. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon the claim referred to in 
the first section of this Act may be instituted 
at any time within the one-year period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act, notwithstanding the lapse of time, any 
statute of limitations, or any other provision 
of law. Proceedings for the determination 
of such claim, appeals therefrom, and pay- 
ment of any judgments thereon, shall be in 
the same manner as in cases over which such 
court has jurisdiction under section 1491 
of title 28, United States Code. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed as an admission 
of liability on the part of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, strike lines 2, 3, and 4. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





WLADYSLAW FIGURA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1447) 
for the relief of Wladyslaw Figura. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Wladyslaw Figura, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Walter and Anna Figura, citi- 
zens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PEDRO BIGORNIA BANDAYREL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1461) 
for the relief of Pedro Bigornia Ban- 
dayrel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 





1961 


America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Pedro Bigornia Bandayrel shall be 
held and considered to have been unlawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such an alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





MODESTA PITARCH-MARTIN 
DAUPHINAIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1467) 
for the relief of Modesta Pitarch-Martin 
Dauphinais. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a)(3) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Modesta Pitarch-Martin Dauphinais 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such Act, under such 
conditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, may deem necessary 
to impose: Provided, That, unless the bene- 
ficiary is entitled to care under chapter 55, 
title 10, United States Code, a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act: Provided further, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Ac 


The bill was ordcred to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MISS KRISTINA VOYDANOFF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1621) 
for the relief of Miss Kristina Voydanoff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Miss Kristina Voydanoff shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Steve Voydanoff, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DR. GEORGE BERBERIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1622) 
for the relief of Dr. George Berberian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor George Berberian shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, at the end of the bill, strike 
out the period and add the following: 
“: Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





KAZIMIERA MAREK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1523) 
for the relief of Kazimiera Marek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Kazimiera Marek, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Walter and Helen Malinowski, cit- 
izens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CONVEYING 0.72 ACRE OF LAND TO 
THE DIOCESE OF SAN DIEGO EDU- 
CATION AND WELFARE CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2195) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to convey land to the Diocese of San 
Diego Education and Welfare Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to convey without payment 
of any funds to the Diocese of San Diego 
Education and Welfare Corporation lots 
numbered 131 and 132, in the southwest 
quarter northeast quarter of section 27, 
township 9 south, range 2 west, San Ber- 
nardino base and meridian, containing 0.72 
acre, as shown on supplemental plat of 
survey accepted April 23, 1959: Provided, 
That, if at any time the Secretary of the 
Interior determines that the Diocese of San 
Diego Education and Welfare Corporation, or 
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its successors, abandons or fails to use the 
property for religious or educational pur- 
poses and publishes such determination in 
the Federal Register, the title thereto shall 
revert by operation of law to the United 
States in trust for the Pala Band: Provided 
further, That the Diocese of San Diego Edu- 
cation and Welfare Corporation shall be re- 
sponsible for the payment of any lien or liens 
which may exist as of the date of the convey- 
ance authorized by this Act, and shall assume 
the responsibilities for the payment of any 
assessments which may accrue in the future. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
all of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States and of the Pala Band of In- 
dians in lots numbered 131 and 132, in the 
southwest quarter northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 27, township 9 south, range 2 west, San 
Bernardino base and meridian, containing 
0.72 acre, as shown on supplemental plat of 
survey accepted April 23, 1959, is hereby con- 
veyed without compensation to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education and Welfare Corpo- 
ration: Provided, That if at any time the 
Diocese of San Diego Education and Welfare 
Corporation, or its successors, fails to use the 
property for educational purposes, the title 
thereto shall revert by operation of law to 
the United States in trust for the Pala Band: 
Provided further, That the Diocese of San 
Diego Education and Welfare Corporation 
shall be responsible for the payment of any 
lien or liens which may exist as of the date 
of the conveyance made by this Act, and shall 
assume the responsibilities for the payment 
of any assessments which may accrue in the 
future.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to convey certain land of 
the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education and Welfare 
Corporation.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





DONATING TO THE HEIRS OF AN- 
THONY BOURBONNAIS APPROXI- 
MATELY 0.36 ACRE OF LAND IN 
POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY, OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4500) 
to donate to the heirs of Anthony Bour- 
bonnais approximately 0.36 acre of land 
in Pottawatomie County, Okla. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the following described land is 
hereby conveyed to the heirs of Anthony 
Bourbonnais: All that part of the north half 
of the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 31, township 10 north, 
range 4 east, Indian meridian, in Pottawa- 
tomie County, Oklahoma, lying west of the 
west right-of-way line of Oklahoma State 
Highway 18, containing 0.36 acre, more or 
less. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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THE PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
te suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 278) to amend title 2 of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other 


purposes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Practical Nurse 
Training Extension Act of 1961”. 

Sec. 2. Section 201 of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 (20 USC. l5aa) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each of the next eight 
fiscal years a sum not to exceed $5,000,000, 
for grants to States with State plans for 
practical nurse training approved pursuant 
to section 203.” 

Sec. 3. Section 202 of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 (20 US.C. 15bb) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the title of such sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “GRANTS TO STATES FOR PRAC- 
TICAL NURSE TRAINING”; 

(2) by striking out “and” after “title I” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma, and by inserting after 
“(20 U.S.C. 31-33)” a comma and “and the 
Act of August 1, 1956 (20 U.S.C. 34)”; 

(3) by inserting “or Guam” after “Virgin 
Islands” in the second sentence; and 

(4) by striking out “three fiscal years” 
in the last sentence and ‘inserting in lieu 
thereof “‘seven fiscal years”’. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 203 of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 
UJ.S.C. 15cc(a) ) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the part of the first 
sentence preceding clause (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “To be approvable under this 
title, a State plan for practical nurse train- 
ing shall—’”’; and 

(2) by striking out the part of clause (3) 
preceding “practical nurse training’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) show the plans, policies, and meth- 
ods to be followed in providing’’. 

Sec. 5. Section 210(e) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15jj(e)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘State’ includes the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective July 1, 1961. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 34] 
Abbitt Blatnik Coad 
Alford Bolton Colmer 
Anfuso Boykin Cooley 
Aspinall Brademas Davis, Tenn. 
Auchincloss Brewster Dawson 
Ayres Brooks, La. Denton 
Baring Cahill Derwinski 
Barrett Carey Diggs 
Betts Chiperfield Dingell 
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Dorn Kilday Schwengel 
Dwyer Landrum Shelley 
Fallon McCulloch Sheppard 
Farbstein McMillan Siler 

Findley Macdonald Slack 

Fino Magnuson Spence 
Fountain Mason Steed 
Garmatz Michel Thompson, N.J. 
Goodling Moorhead, Pa. Thomson, Wis. 
Gray Nix Tollefson 
Harding O'Neill Ullman 
Harrison, Va. Peterson Van Pelt 
Harvey, Ind. Philbin Whalley 
Healey Rabaut Whitener 
Henderson Rains Willis 

Horan Rivers, S.C. Wilson, Ind. 
Ikard Rogers, Colo. Zablocki 
Inouye Roosevelt Zelenko 
Jarman Rostenkowski 

Kilburn Schadeberg 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 347 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





THE PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1961 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York moves to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 278) to amend title II of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946, re- 
lating to practical nurse training, and for 
other purposes. 

Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a@ second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 





PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to make inquiry of the majority 
leader as to the program for the balance 
of the day and the remainder of the 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
the balance of the day will be the dis- 
position under suspension of the bill be- 
fore us. 

The other bill which was to be consid- 
ered under suspension was disposed of on 
the Consent Calendar. 

Last Monday it was announced that 
certain amendments to the social secu- 
rity bill would come up this week if a rule 
was reported on the bill. That bill will 
not come up this week. 

The Rules Committee is meeting to- 
morrow, and if they report out a rule on 
the veterans’ housing bill, it is my inten- 
tion to program that for Thursday. 

Also on Thursday there will be the 
usual observance of Inter-American Day. 

That as I see it now will constitute the 
program for the rest of the week. I 
would like to have a slight reservation in 
case something should develop requiring 
urgent attention. 





THE PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to speak in sup- 
port of S. 278, a bill for extension of 
the practical nurse training program. 
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An identical bill, introduced by my col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Gramol], and simi- 
lar to the bill he introduced and which 
was passed by the House, last year. His 
interest in this proposed legislation has 
a considerable history, and he deserves 
much credit for his efforts in its behalf. 
It speaks well that the bill was reported 
last year by the Special Education Sub- 
committee and in turn by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, by unani- 
mous consent in a matter of minutes 
on each occasion. This speedy action 
reflects the recognized importance of the 
bill and the diligence and care with 
which the gentleman from Connecticut 
prepared the groundwork for it. 

The session saw the reintroduction of 
the bill because of its pressing need. 
Once again the gentleman from Con- 
necticut steered it through the full com- 
mittee in a matter of some 4 minutes 
before it was reported by unanimous 
consent. This is one bill which has 
achieved agreement without argument, 
consensus without controversy, and di- 
rection without division. 

There is no question of the need to 
continue the accomplishments of Public 
Law 911. The need for trained prac- 
tical nurses has not abated. In particu- 
lar, of the 23,000 nursing homes in the 
United States, 14,000 do not have the 
services of either a professional or a 
trained practical nurse. Public Law 911 
has not only increased the supply of 
practical nurses for hospitals, nursing 
homes, industrial health units and pri- 
vate homes, but it has raised their level 
of skills as well. The training programs 
conform to the requirements of the prac- 
tical nurse licensing laws, and thereby 
reduce the number of nurses who must 
have requirements waived on their be- 
half because of the pressing need for 
their services. 

This bill is sorely needed. In terms 
of the small sum requested, it has vast 
implications for aid to our society. I 
am happy to speak in behalf of this bill 
and to urge its passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Graimo], such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, what this 
bill before us does is to extend existing 
law which was written under the Voca- 
tional Education Act, extend it for an 
additional 4 years with an annual ex- 
penditure of $5 million per year for the 
duration of the legislation. 

During the time this program. has 
been in effect we have seen a constantly 
increasing need for trained nursing per- 
sonnel. The practical nurse program 
has been designed to relieve registered 
nurses of many of the duties in hospitals, 
other types of institutions, and nursing 
homes. 

This is to assist in the programs con- 
ducted by the States under their voca- 
tional school acts, and provides for clin- 
ical training in vocational schools and 
on-the-job training in hospitals and 
nursing homes for the period of a year. 
The schooling for training practical 
nurses is paid for on a 50-50 matching 
basis between the Federal Government 
and the States. 
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There has been an increase in the need 
for this program. There has been an 
increase in the effort on the part of the 
States. This is a worthwhile program 
and should be continued. 

There is one major change in the bill, 
a technical one in nature, in that we 
have provided for elimination of that 
portion of the existing law which would 
have limited the money given by the 
Federal Government to the States solely 
to extend and improve their programs. 
As it exists now they will not be limited 
merely to the extension and improve- 
ment of the program. This was felt 
necessary by members of the committee 
and by witnesses who appeared before us 
because of the fact that some States had 
not waited until they received funds 
from the Federal Government, but went 
ahead with their worthwhile programs 
and found they could not benefit under 
the Federal law because technically 
they were not extending and improving 
their program. We feel latitude should 
be given to the States to carry on the 
program. I might add also many Mem- 
bers have communicated with me and 
with members of the committee indi- 
eating their wholehearted support of 
this type of legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HoFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill provides an appropria- 
tion of $40 million; does it not? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Five million dollars per 
year. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Forty 
million dollars; is that right? 

Mr. GIAIMO. For how many years? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This 
bill—this is a comparatively simple ques- 
tion, I hope—authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $40 million; does it not? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Iam under the impres- 
sion it authorizes $5 million a year for 4 
years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. For 8 
years. 

Mr. GIAIMO. A total of $20 million. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It pro- 
vides $5 million for 8 years; does it not? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Five million dollars for 
4 years—a total of $20 million. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Where 
does the gentleman get the four? In the 
bill does it not say eight? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I may say to the gen- 
tleman we are asking for an extension 
of the program for 4 additional years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Section 
201 reads: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for each of the next 8 fiscal years 
@& sum not to exceed $5 million. 


aa GIAIMO. That was the original 
1. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
$40 million in my book. Is it the pur- 
pose to substitute the Senate bill? 

Mr. GIAIMO. It is the purpose to 
substitute the Senate bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
that that has already been done. The 
gentleman from New York moved to 
— nd the rules and pass the Senate 
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Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
that is all. 

SUPPORT EXTENSION OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS IN PRACTICAL NURSING 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4104. This bill would 
amend title II of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 to extend for 4 fiscal 
years beyond June 30, 1961, the authori- 
zation of appropriations not to exceed $5 
million for Federal grants to the States 
for vocational education programs in 
practical nurse training. 

This is an important piece of legisla- 
tion and I want to commend my col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Congressman Grarmo, for introducing 
the bill. The training programs sup- 
ported under Public Law 911 have in- 
creased the supply of trained practical 
nurses available for employment in hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, industrial health 
units, and private homes. Also, the op- 
eration of the program has resulted in 
improving and standardizing the quality 
of training and in a greatly improved 
application of State licensing standards. 

Mr. Speaker, there is still a shortage 
of practical trained nurses, needed by 
hospitals to perform essential nursing 
duties, working under the supervision of 
professional nurses. The demand for 
nursing services will continue to grow in 
the years ahead because of our rising na- 
tional birth rate, coupled with the in- 
creasing proportion of older persons in 
our population. Without the assistance 
of the Federal Government, however, 
there would appear to be little chance 
of meeting this demand. I hope that the 
House passes this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 278, 
an act heretofore passed by the other 
body, and H.R. 4104, a bill reported by 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
are substantially identical in wording, 
and amend Title II of the Vocational 
Educational Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training. 

Under general leave to extend, I wish 
to be on record as favoring this legis- 
lation which provides that for several 
fiscal years ahead a sum not to exceed 
$5 million for grants to those States with 
State plans for practical nurse training. 

During the course of remarks the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PowE tu], 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, pointed out that of 23,000 
nursing homes, 14,000 do not have 
@ nurse on duty. While this may be an 
important statistic, during the discussion 
of the need for practical nurses, it was 
brought out by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grammo] that the real im- 
portance of practical nurse training. is 
that more practical nurses mean re- 
placements to relieve registered nurses. 

Why do I express an interest in the 
passage of this bill? Well, there are 
several reasons: 

First. Our office has received a sub- 
stantial volume of correspondence from 
many hospitals in our district; from the 
public school system of Kansas City, Mo., 
and from, strangely enough, a large 
group of registered nurses; and finally 
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from many interested individuals, all of 
whom. without -reservation urged the 
passage of S. 278 and H.R. 4104. 

Second. As a member of the Hospital 
Subcommittee of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in hearings currently being 
held the problem of domiciliary care 
comes up for discussion and there im- 
mediately follows the mention of the 
problem of the great shortage of regis- 
tered nurses, together with the intense 
and almost desperate need for some 
alternate type of trained practical nurs- 
ing care. With the increase nationally 
in the number of trained practical 
nurses, a program of better care by the 
VA and other agencies for the aged who 
are chronically ill may some day become 
a reality if this proposed practical nurse 
training program can be continued over 
several years. 

Third. If I may be pardoned for a per- 
sonal reference, I may add that I know 
from firsthand knowledge and informa- 
tion the comfort that can come to an 
aged person from the services of a good 
practical nurse. .My beloved aunt, Mary 
J. Randall, now deceased, was bedfast 
for many months and, finding it im- 
possible to have the services of a regis- 
tered nurse except in a hospital room, 
relied upon practical nurses. It was dur- 
ing the years of 1959 and 1960 that I 
learned the great value of a trained prac- 
tical nurse and the great help, comfort- 
ing attention, and tenderness that a pa- 
tient can receive from a thoroughly 
trained practical nurse. 

In a discussion on the floor, it was 
mentioned that this Practical Nurse 
Training Act was one of the few bills 
that had come out of committee in agree- 
ment without argument and with con- 
sensus without controversy. In the voice 
vote under suspension of the rules on the 
floor, there were very few dissenting 
noes. It was my pleasure to give a strong 
“aye” and, finally, may I compliment the 
author of this bill and the committee 
which reported it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York, that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 278. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspend#d and the bill 
was passed. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 4104) was 
laid on the table. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ANTI- 
TRUST ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, new 
frontiers are.in prospect for antitrust. 
That has been made clear not only 
through President Kennedy's appoint- 
ment to high office men who are dedi- 
cated to antitrust, but, also the ex- 
pressed views and action by these men 
who have assumed high office in recent 
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weeks. One of those is the Honorable 
Lee Loevinger, who has become Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States 
and Chief of the Antitrust Division of 
the U.S. Department of Justice. 

On Friday, April 7, 1961, Judge Loev- 
inger delivered an address to the as- 
sembled lawyers of the American Bar 
Association who are members of its anti- 
trust section. In his speech he reviewed 
the recent developments in antitrust en- 
forcement. Also, he outlined what vio- 
lators of our antitrust laws could expect 
in the future. He pointed to the fact 
“that Congress and the courts have re- 
peatedly and emphatically declared that 
competition, rather than collusion or 
monopoly, shall be the basic rule of com- 
merce,” and served notice that our anti- 
trust laws will be vigorously and strictly 
enforced. In doing so, he explained 
that— 


It is not necessary to hit below the belt in 
order to fight as hard as youcan. The rules 
that prescribe the mode and weapons of com- 
petition are not anticompetitive, but, on the 
contrary, are quite consistent with free and 
vigorous competition in a civilized society. 


With permission to extend and revise 
my remarks I here include Judge Loev- 
inger’s remarks as follows: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ANTITRUST 
ENFORCEMENT 


(Speech by Lee Loevinger to antitrust sec- 
tion, American Bar Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 7, 1961) 

One year ago I appeared before this dis- 
tinguished and elite group to deliver what 
was then expected to be a swan song with 
relation to my active antitrust participation. 
The curious surprises that fate has in store 
for us and the verity of Bobby Burns’ sage 
observation on the plans of men and the 
lower animals could not be better illustrated 
than by the events that have happened to 
me since then. Indeed, the circumstances 
that have thus drastically affected my own 
life may well be relevant to the assigned 
topic of this speech which is ‘Recent Devel- 
opments in Antitrust Enforcement.” 

The conventional approach to this topic 
is to review carefully and in detail the deci- 
sions of appellate courts that have been ren- 
dered since the last such discussion. This 
seems unnecessary on this occasion. All of 
you follow the development of antitrust law 
in the courts; and it would be futile and 
foolish to attempt to improve upon either 
the reporting service of Law Week, C.C.H. 
and the advance sheets, or the analyses and 
discussion available to you both in publica- 
tions and in your own offices. It may be 
more relevant and important to indicate 
what I consider to be the most important 
development in antitrust, as in other law 
enforcement, during the past year. 

The most important development in the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws since your 
last meeting has undoubtedly been the elec- 
tion of John F. Kennedy as President of the 
United States. This has resulted in the in- 
fusion of a new spirit of energy and dedica- 
tion throughout the public service. Beyond 
this that historic event has brought to the 
highest levels of Government administration 
and law enforcement a new understanding 
and a firmer faith in the principles upon 
which antitrust is founded than there has 
previously been for many years. 

This may most usefully be illustrated for 
you by suggesting some of my own views. 
Perhaps these may also serve to lay at rest 
a few ancient shibboleths of the antitrust 
bar. The first is the notion that violation 
of the antitrust laws, whether intentional 
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or not, is merely a normal business risk and 
really quite respectable. This is related to 
the feeling that has heretofore been tacit 
but pervasive that it is inappropriate to have 
criminal sanctions in the antitrust laws, and 
that, in any event, these were to be applied 
only to corporations and not to individuals. 
In this view even deliberate violations of the 
antitrust laws were, at worst, venial offenses 
of no more moral significance than a parking 
ticket. 

It may be hoped that the Philadelphia 
electric cases, for which the preceding ad- 
ministration of the antitrust division is to 
be given all due credit, have helped to dispel 
this misapprehension. In any event, it 
should now be clear that a deliberate or con- 
scious violation of the antitrust laws is not 
a mere personal pecadillo or economic ec- 
centricity, but a serious offense against so- 
ciety which is as immoral as any other act 
that injures many in order to profit a few. 
Conspiracy to violate the antitrust laws is 
economic racketeering which gains no re- 
spectability by virtue of the fact that the 
loot is secured by stealth rather than by 
force. Those who are apprehended in such 
acts are, and will be treated as, criminals 
and will personally be subjected to as severe 
a punishment as we can persuade the courts 
to impose. 

In the second place, the Antitrust Division 
is not receptive to pleas for exceptions, ex- 
emptions or special treatment of any com- 
pany or industry. We have been told fre- 
quently and are quite well aware that every 
industry and situation is unique, that every 
company is most exceptional and that every 
case is quite extraordinary. We are also well 
aware that Congress and the courts have 
repeatedly and emphatically declared that 
competition, rather than collusion or mo- 
nopoly, shall be the basic rule of commerce. 
This rule springs from the conviction that 
competition is the counterpart and corollary 
of economic freedom, and that a free econ- 
omy is necessarily a competitive economy. 
Therefore, in general we will oppose excep- 
tions to or exemptions from the antitrust 
laws, sought by way of departmental policy 
or judicial rulings. When asked for com- 
ment on a legislative proposal for antitrust 
exemption, we will take a long, hard look. 
With exceptions already covered by existing 
laws, we have seen no persuasive case for 
compromising any antitrust principles in 
special cases. 

That the necessity for complying with high 
standards of business conduct required by 
the moral principles inherent in our legal 
codes may sometimes cause concern to busi- 
nessmen and lawyers is inevitable. This is 
not a difficulty unique to the antitrust laws. 
The temptation to get rich quickly by dis- 
honest means abounds in private life. Some 
succumb, but we do not listen sympatheti- 
cally to the plea that theft or embezzlement, 
for example, should be legalized because it 
is so difficult to acquire wealth by other 
means. While the antitrust laws are, in 
some respects, complex, they are also flexible 
and reasonable. The burden of proof resting 
on those who seek exceptions or exemptions 
is not borne by the showing that it is more 
profitable or convenient to have no such 
inhibiting standards of conduct. 

In the third place, the argument that the 
laws are basically sound but that they must 
be made more acceptable to business by 
modifications to make them both. more flex- 
ible and more certain is either disingenuous 
sophistry or compounded confusion. To seek 
both flexibility and certainty in the same 
laws is a logical contradiction. It is equiva- 
lent to a demand that we simultaneously 
institute both higher and lower prices for 
a commodity. It is easy enough to write 
laws that are certain in their operation. In 
the antitrust field, the per se violations are 
examples of rules that provide certainty. 
These could well be extended by either ju- 
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dicial or legislative adoption of more per se 
rules. Conversely, it is easy enough to write 
principles that are flexible. In the antitrust 
field the rule of reason is an example. But 
it should be clear to any reasonable man 
that a rule which is certain is, by virtue 
of that very fact, not flexible. A rule which 
is flexible cannot be certain in prospective 
application. 

As applied to the interpretation of law, 
the demand for certainty and flexibility in- 
volves polar concepts which must be recon- 
ciled and compromised. The difficult task 
is to write a law which provides a reasonable 
certainty and a reasonable flexibility respect- 
ing a single subject matter. No doubt judg- 
ments may differ as to the precise balance 
between flexibility and certainty that is de- 
sirable in a given instance. There is no 
objective or absolute standard that can pro- 
vide a clear determination of the proper 
balance between these competing consid- 
erations. However, it is futile and logically 
absurd to demand more of both flexibility 
and certainty from the same law at the same 
time. 

The antitrust laws combine both flexibility 
and certainty to a degree that has been 
thought appropriate to their subject matter 
by several generations of legislators and 
judges. Perhaps they are imperfect; true 
perfection is probably beyond human at- 
tainment. Improvement may be possible; 
but it is possible only when the demand 
is for consistent objectives. 

In the fourth place, aside from the in- 
evitable compromise between flexibility and 
certainty, the antitrust laws themselves ap- 
pear to me to embody a consistent concep- 
tion and system. The argument is some- 
times made that, while the basic mandate of 
the antitrust laws is for competition, other 
parts of the laws, such as those against price 
discrimination, inhibit competition. 

However, there is no inherent inconsist- 
ency between demanding competition and 
prescribing the rules by which it may be 
conducted. It is true that some antitrust 
laws forbid the use of certain competitive 
weapons and techniques. This does not, 
however, indicate that these laws require 
what their detractors derisively call “soft 
competition,” or, indeed, that they are in 
any degree anticompetitive. There is no 
sport or contest conducted in civilized so- 
ciety without its rules. These rules in- 
variably permit certain forms of rivalry and 
prohibit certain other types of action as 
means of winning the sport, game, or con- 
test. Of course, there are always those who 
decry any limitation on the mayhem or 
bloodshed that is permitted by the prevail- 
ing rules of o:,,~wnized sport. The Marquis 
of Queensberry rules, I am informed, were 
once regarded as wholly destroying the noble 
sport of manly combat in the ring. There 
will always be those who proclaim that any 
new rule takes all the fun and most of the 
competition out of a game. However, civi- 
lized society lives by its laws, and com- 
petition within civilized society is always 
inhibited by authoritative standards of ac- 
ceptable social behavior. Were it otherwise, 
we would not have civilization but anarchy, 
and life would be quite intolerable. 

There may well be reasonable debate as 
to whether or not a particular rule is desir- 
able in organized sports, other games or con- 
tests, or in application to the economy by the 
antitrust laws. However, such an issue can- 
not be determined by the dogmatic assertion 
that all regulatory rules are inconsistent 
with the basic principle of competition. It 
is not necessary to hit below the belt in or- 
der to fight as hard as you can. The rules 
that prescribe the mode and weapons of 
competition are not anticompetitive, but, on 
the contrary, are quite consistent with free 
and vigorous competition in a _ civilized 
society. 
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Pinally, let me express my profound con- 
yiction that competition is neither incom- 
patible with nor a limitation upon efficiency. 
Indeed, competition is likely to be the 
stimulus which engenders efficiency. It is 
significant that the greatest industrial and 
economic development has taken place in 
those countries which have had the greatest 
degree of economic freedom and competition. 
Although there is not the time to offer the 
evidence now, I believe that an analysis of 
history suggests that the antitrust laws have 
not only permitted but have substantially 
contributed to the tremendous economic and 
political development of the United States. 
However, we must now bear in mind that the 
future is not foreordained; and that it will 
be determined not by our past history but 
by our present character and future conduct. 

The great issue of this age is whether this 
Nation, or any nation, can achieve full 
economic development, the satisfaction of 
all material needs, and the provision of ade- 
quate economic opportunities for all, togeth- 
er with political and civil liberty. We be- 
lieve that these goals are compatible, and 
that the method by which they will be 
achieved is by observance of the principles 
embodied in the antitrust laws. The dif- 
fusion of economic power and the freedom 
which engenders competition are expressions 
in the economic realm of the basic faith of 
our culture that the individual human spirit 
represents the highest social value. Thus, 
we in the Antitrust Division are and will be 
dedicated to the faith that liberty, equality, 
and prosperity are consistent social objec- 
tives. We are and will be devoted to the 
effort to achieve these goals by a vigorous 
and uncompromising enforcement of the 
laws prescribing competition as our basic 
economic condition that we may protect and 
preserve economic freedom in this country. 





ADM. BARTHOLOMEW W. HOGAN, 
SURGEON GENERAL OF THE USS. 
NAVY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago, a distinguished American 
brought to a close 36 years of outstand- 
ing service to his country. It is with re- 
gret that I note the retirement of Adm. 
Bartholomew W. Hogan, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, but it is with much 
pride that I recall here today the char- 
acter of this man, the quality of his per- 
formance, and the honor he has brought 
to the U.S. naval service. 

Admiral Hogan’s career with the Navy 
began in 1925 when he entered the Medi- 
cal Corps directly from the Tufts Col- 
lege Medical School, which awarded him 
the Phi Lambda Kappa Medal for high- 
est achievement as a medical student. 
Serving with distinction in the fields of 
internal medicine and psychiatry, Ad- 
miral Hogan rose to the post of com- 
manding officer of the Naval Medical 
School and the 1,200-bed Naval Hospital 
in Bethesda, Md., in 1950-53. In 1952 
he achieved the rank of rear admiral, 
and in 1955 he reached the summit of his 
professional career in his appointment 
as Surgeon General and Chief, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, by President 
Eisenhower. In this capacity, Admiral 
Hogan was responsible for the adminis- 
tration of 23 continental and 3 oversea 
naval hospitals, 29 station hospitals, 178 
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dispensaries, and the medical support to 
ships at sea and the Marine Corps. His 
responsibilities included, in addition, the 
vast industrial medical program which 
the Navy sponsors in its industrial es- 
tablishments. Approximately 45,000 
personnel—military and civilian—came 
under his medical jurisdiction. 

Admiral Hogan has been honored both 
by our Government and foreign govern- 
ments. Among his numerous war dec- 
orations are the Silver Star Medal “for 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity” 
as senior medical officer aboard the car- 
rier U.S.S. Wasp when she was tor- 
pedoed by a Japanese submarine in 1942, 
and the Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
“for outstanding heroism—unfailing 
loyalty, exceptional skill, and outstand- 
ing devotion to duty’’ while tending the 
wounded aboard the U.S.S. Duncan in 
the same year. 

His overall achievement is best sum- 
marized in the citation accompanying 
the presentation of the Distinguished 
Service Medal upon his retirement a few 
weeks ago: 

Among his many accomplishments, he 
initiated significant changes which doubled 
the size and scope of the Navy internship and 
residency training program and raised the 
standards of training to a par with any in 
the United States, resulting in new plateaus 
of respect and rapport for navy medicine 
among civilian doctors in the United States 
and throughout the world. The increased 
residency training opportunities, as well as 
improvements in morale, directly attribut- 
able to Rear Admiral Hogan’s outstanding 
leadership, ability, and astuteness, have re- 
sulted in a reduction of approximately 50 
percent in the annual turnover of navy 
doctors. Under his skillful direction, scope 
of medical research has been broadened in 
all areas. His devoted and determined ef- 
forts have brought lasting improvements 
in all navy services in the field of patient 
care and have resulted in reduced length of 
patient stay in navy hospitals. * * * His 
distinguished achievements reflect the high- 
est credit upon himself and the U.S. naval 
service. 


Admiral Hogan’s outstanding profes- 
sional achievement has been matched 
by his personal loyalty and devotion to 
the Navy and his deep concern for the 
thousands of men under his charge. He 
felt himself bound to these men “in a 
close community of effort, for a grand 
and ennobling cause.” The esprit which 
characterized his service is perhaps best 
characterized, again, in his own words: 
“No one,” he declared upon the occasion 
of his retirement, ‘‘can be part of the 
Navy and be immune to the traditions of 
the past, the vitality of the present, the 
brightness of the future. No one can 
be of the Navy and not grow mentally, 
physically, and spiritually. To the Navy 
I owe a debt of thanks.” 

Admiral Hogan is the author of nu- 
merous professional papers and an of- 
ficer in many medical associations. He 
is an associate professor of psychiatry 
at Georgetown University School of 
Medicine, Washington, D.C., and has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from several 
universities. It is a great pleasure and 
honor to pay tribute to so distinguished 
a citizen and to wish him and his loved 
ones many rewarding and happy years 
ahead 
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THE VICTORY OF BATAAN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEeorcEe P. MILLER] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Sunday, April 9, was the anni- 
versary of a bleak day in American 
history. On that day in 1942, 19 years 
ago, we were shocked and numbed by 
the fall of Bataan. We were engulfed 
in the dark, dismal cloud of defeat, but 
we were not alone. A loyal and devoted 
ally stood by us in our time of trouble. 
Not only were the Philippine Govern- 
ment, the Philippine Army, and the 
Philippine people devoted to the ideals 
of democracy that they had learned 
from us, but they stood by us. Out of 
this defeat came a loyalty, bonded by 
the blood of our common heroes, that has 
existed and will exist for time im- 
memorial. 

His Excellency, Gen. Carlos Romulo, 
a former Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines in this House, has set this forth in 
an article far better than any of us could 
do, and reads as follows: 


THE VICTORY OF BATAAN 


(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States) 


Sunday, April 9, is the 19th anniversary 
of the fall of Bataan. To commemorate the 
event, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia decided to name two 
streets near the Philippine Chancery, Bataan 
and Corregidor. At the official naming cere- 
mony which will take place at 3:30 in the 
afternoon, Secretary of State Dean Rusk will 
deliver the main address. 

That Bataan and Corregidor should thus 
be remembered in the Capital City of the 
United States recalls the inner meaning of 
the blood brotherhood between the Ameri- 
can people and the Filipino people that was 
sealed on that little peninsula and on that 
little rock whose names are enshrined in the 
histories of both our countries. 

Bataan fell but its fall was really a victory. 
It was the victory of the human spirit. It 
was such a victory because it was a strange 
and wonderful symbol of what the 20th cen- 
tury could mean to the human race. Ever 
since those terrible days of 1942 we have 
been aware of this symbolism. It does no 
harm to repeat it now—because, like all 
great verities, it seems to acquire new truth 
each time it is repeated. 

We recall the victory of Bataan: the dem- 
onstration to the whole world that people of 
different races, different origins, different 
backgrounds, have a common cause in lib- 
erty. That the old and despicable balance 
of mastery and slavery, of colonial power 
and subject nation, can be wiped out in a 
spirit of mutual trust and respect. That the 
men of the West and the men of the East 
can face a common foe in absolute and un- 
questioned equality. 

That was the victory of Bataan. It sealed 
the bond of friendship between Filipinos and 
Americans—a bond already established 
through the long years that led up, before 
the great war came, to the guarantee of na- 
tional independence. As the long shadows 
of military defeat fell over those Filipino © 
and American warriors in the tropical night 
in Bataan, the victory of the free spirit hov- 
ered overhead. It foretold the irreversible 
march of nationalism in Asia and Africa, 
the massive and exciting roster of nations 
that would quickly win their freedom in the 
years to follow—India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, and all the others. 

The vi of Bataan showed the way. 


It was important in time of war. It is even 
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more important now. For we can now place 
the troubled problems of relationships be- 
tween nations against the background of 
the lesson we taught ourselves on Bataan. 
Today we are faced with a new menace. 

We are really still fighting the battle that 
we fought on Bataan. It is a new threat, 
this menace of imperialistic communism. 
We see it in Laos, in South Vietnam, in 
Berlin, in the Congo, even in the august 
halls of the United Nations. And under the 
leadership of President Carlos P. Garcia, we 
are meeting it in the Philippines with the 
same determination and the same courage 
that we showed in Bataan 19 years ago. 

Asia and Africa are afire with nationalism. 
This powerful force, which in a different in- 
carnation gave Europe its bloodiest centuries 
and its most magnificent civilization, can 
now do the same, one or the other, in the 
rich and vast continents peopled by human 
beings in the millions. American survival 
and that of freedom itself depends on the 
capacity of the people of the United States 
to recognize what is happening in the world; 
and, having recognized the nature of the up- 
heaval, on the ability of American leader- 
ship to act with wisdom and imagination. 

To us in the Philippines and to you here, 
Bataan is a symbol of the bond between us. 
Bataan is of the past; but the bond lives, 
and must never be shaken. And today we 
look to America for more than maintenance 
of that bond. It may be a natural human 
impulse to pay closest attention to those 
who waver than to those who are trusted; 
to give greater help to the uncertain, the 
uncommitted, than to the committed, to 
take stanch allies for granted. But it may 
be good to remember that this impulse, 
however human, does not always coincide 
with the realities of world affairs. Bataan 
should always stand as a reminder of the 
continuing mutuality of Philippine-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

So today, in 1961, we Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans recall the symbolism of Bataan—the 
spiritual victory that makes the military de- 
feat look puny—and in the remembrance of 
that great moment in our common history 
we have the right to stand side by side 
through all the years to come, certain of the 
rightness of our cause and the timelessness 
of our friendship. 





JOBS — UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION—LABOR LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we are talking and have been 
talking about unemployment in dis- 
tressed areas. I will put in the Recorp 
now a little information and tell you 
why we have unemployment. 

In October of 1932, FDR told us that, 
rich and powerful as we were, we could 
not safely continue to spend more than 
our income; yet, today, that is just what 
we are doing. The interest on our na- 
tional debt—money which we borrowed 
and spent—is now $17,000 a minute—-so 
the press tells us. Nevertheless, the 
House passed a bill to extend the cover- 
age and increase the amount of the 
minimum wage. 

We increased unemployment compen- 
sation. 

We have a distressed areas bill where 
money collected from all of us will be 
used to create jobs in distressed areas— 
and what area is not distressed—for a 
few of us. 
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We have many other legislative pro- 
posals for the expenditure of tax dol- 
lars. First one group, then another 
induces us to dip into the Federal treas- 
ury, which can get additional dollars 
only from the taxpayers. 

We are told we must provide jobs for 
the unemployed. Some folks are un- 
employed because they walk off available 
jobs. Here is a news item from the 
South Bend Tribune which I will read: 


WELDERS END WALKOUT AT OLIVER PLANT 


Welders in the Oliver Corp.’s South Bend 
plant remained on their jobs today as a 
union-management conference continued 
into its second day on union charges of a 
welding department speedup. 

The welders walked off their jobs Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday in an unauthorized 
work stoppage as a result of what the workers 
said was a company change in a policy for 
rotating workers on new welding equipment. 

The issue was related to the charges of a 
department work speedup, brought by Local 
1095, United Auto Workers. 

The company and the union said they 
hoped both issues would be discussed in 
the talks, which are scheduled to run for 4 
days and which could lead to a general strike 
at the Oliver plant. 


And here is an editorial which may be 
of some interest to those who are advo- 
cating relief for distressed areas. Permit 
me to read: 

BUILDING OUR COFFIN 


Any South Bend citizen who reads this 
newspaper is aware of a dreadful irony in 
the current news—the most important news 
to us, our own local news. 

While men stand on line for food handouts 
and unemployment pay to feed their chil- 
dren, while they pray for the opportunity to 
earn their own way at decent wages, other 
men walk off paying jobs in violation of all 
accepted labor grievance procedures. With 
not nearly enough work to go around, we 
seem bent on killing what jobs there are. 

Apparently man, like the lemming, has a 
perverse urge to self-destruction. Unike the 
lemming, though, we can think. It is time 
we all started thinking. 

The current dispute at the Oliver plant, 
which involved unauthorized work stoppages 
earlier in the week, is an example of one of 
our troubles. Though protected by a strong 
labor union with a strong contract clearly 
setting up grievance procedures, men chose 
to leave their jobs rather than use those 
procedures. 

The latest word is that they are back on 
the job at Oliver’s. That is fine. It is a 
small victory for sanity. But before some- 
one else walks off some other job because 
he’s sore (even justifiably sore), let’s con- 
sider a few things. 

South Bend isn’t the only town in the 
United States with surplus workers. It isn’t 
the only town in the country trying +o bring 
in new industries and new jobs. To the rest 
of the country South Bend is expendable. 

It isn’t expendable to us, of course. That 
is why South Bend representatives are on 
the road now, trying to interest additional 
industries in the advantages of our com- 
munity. They can point to empty factory 
buildings available for immediate use. They 
can point to our new industrial park, avail- 
able for immediate construction. They can 
point to our jobless men, available for im- 
mediate work. 

But what can they say about unauthorized 
work stoppages? Not much. There is not 
much they can do to erase these black marks 
from our community picture. For employee 
unrest, work stoppages, and a refusal to work 
together for the common good are signs that 
can’t be explained away. They have to be 
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eliminated or they hurt everyone with a 
stake in this town—that is, if you consider 
wives, children, homes, and jobs to constitute 
a stake. 

Stop right here and think for a minute. 
Whether you work on an assembly line or 
in an office, whether you are a schoolteacher 
or a lathe operator, whether you belong to 
the chamber of commerce or the UAW, stop 
and ask this question of yourself: 

If you were an industrial executive plan- 
ling an expansion of your operation, would 
you buy or build a plant in South Bend? 
Would you? 

Every sign or unrest or unwillingness to 
cooperate—to work together rather than in 
opposition to each other—makes it more dif- 
ficult for new industrial prospects to answer 
that question in the affirmative. 

What is worse, it discourages expansion in 
those industries already with us. It can help 
drive them away. Some have left. Others 
can. 

The alternative is everyone getting to- 
gether and staying together, using common- 
sense as the rule in our relations with each 
other. Maybe this way we could rack up one 
grand year without an unauthorized stop- 
page. 

As it is now, every stoppage is another nail 
in our collective coffin. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





BRONZE PLAQUES IN GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kyi] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
easy solution to the apparently perplex- 
ing problem of “Whose name shall ap- 
pear on the bronze plaques in Govern- 
ment buildings.” The solution is also 
economical, completely nonpolitical, and 
it gives greatest credit to those who make 
the greatest contribution. 

May we suggest that henceforth, such 
plaques shall universally bear the simple 
inscription, ‘Dedicated to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by the present and future tax- 
payers of this great Nation.” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Rrecorp on 
S. 278, just passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who so desire may have 5 leg- 
islative days in which to extend their 
remarks following my remarks extend- 
ing felicitations to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 


souri? 
There was no objection. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SILER (at the 
request of Mr. HALLEcK) until April 20 
on account of illness in his family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack, for 5 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. GreorGE P. MIL_er, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. DENT (at the request of Mr. BuRKE 
of Kentucky), for 30 minutes, on 
tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Houizuanp and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. NATCHER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLIKEN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. CONTE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burke of Kentucky) and 
to include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. WATTs. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


786. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1962 involving an increase in the amount 
of $1,905,000 for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (H. Doc. No. 133); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

787. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
authorize the imposition of forfeitures for 
certain violations of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in the common carrier and safety 
and special fields”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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788. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend section 4(b) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, with respect to the 
applicability of the conflict-of-interest pro- 
visions to persons serving in the Federal 
Communications Commission unit of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3507. A bill to pro- 
vide for the withdrawal and reservation for 
the Departments of the Air Force and the 
Navy of certain public lands of the United 
States at Luke-Williams Air Force Range, 
Yuma, Ariz., for defense purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 217). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 6162. A bill to improve benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program by increasing the minimum 
benefits and aged widow’s benefits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota: 

H.R. 6163. A bill to eliminate the category 
of the “wheat unfit for human consumption” 
for the purposes of section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BARING (by request): 

H.R. 6164. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide a 1- 
year period during which certain veterans 
may be granted national service life insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6165. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of 300 years of operation of hotels in 
America, and the 50th annual convention of 
the American Hotel Association; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6166. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6167. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
supporting a dependent who is permanently 
and totally disabled; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 6168. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and 
to provide for duty free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to 
imports of shrimps in 1960; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6169. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 6170. A bill to authorize the convey- 

ance to the Waukegan Port District, Illinois, 
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of certain real property of the United States; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6171. A bill to provide that civilian 
Officers and employees of the United States 
shall not be required to occupy Government 
quarters unless the head of the agency con- 
cerned makes certain determinations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6172. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, with respect to jurisdiction over sales 
of natural gas by independent producers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

H.R.6173. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to make municipalities eligible for do- 
nations of surplus personal property; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6174. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to permit employees with 
at least 30 years of service to retire at 55 
years of age with full annuities; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6175. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to make 
the educational benefits provided for there- 
in available to all veterans whether or not 
they serve during a period of war or of 
armed hostilities; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 6176. A bill to allocate certain Fed- 
eral income taxes to the States for use by 
such States in providing public elementary 
and secondary education without any. Fed- 
eral control; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By M:. GUBSER: 

H.R. 6177. A bill to equalize the pay of 
retired members of the uniformed services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6178. A bill to provide for a joint 
study by the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the Secretary of De- 
fense of the disposal and future use of mili- 
tary airports found to be surplus to the 
needs of the Department of Defense; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6179. A bill to amend title IT of the 
U.S. Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, to provide transportation ex- 
penses for a representative to be sent an- 
nually from each American city cooperating 
in the sister city program of the people-to- 
people program to the city’s affiliated city; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 6180. A bill to establish a permanent 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 6181. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
enter into agreements with each of the 
States, Commonwealths, territories, and the 
District of Columbia to provide for a private, 
voluntary medical care insurance program 
for certain persons over the age of 65, and to 
authorize payments by the Secretary to 
States to cover part of the costs of such in- 
surance; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6182. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions of 
part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate com- 
merce subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.P. 6183. A bil! to provide that the Presi- 
dent shall designate one agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to conduct all security in- 
vestigations of civil officers and employees of 
the United States, and of persons who apply 
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for employment as such officers and employ- 
ees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 6184. A bill to prohibit the mailing 
of certain material by a Member of Congress, 
under his frank, to destinations outside the 
State or district which he represents; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6185. A bill to permit an individual 
to obtain coverage under title II of the Social 
Security Act on the basis of service which 
was not covered employment at the time it 
was performed, if service of that type has 
since become covered employment and such 
individual makes payment of the applicable 
social security taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

HR. 6186. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that food 
and nonalcoholic beverages served at a roof 
garden, cabaret, or other similar place shall 
not be subject to the cabaret tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6187. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be bound by 
decisions of certain Federal courts; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6188. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that disability 
determinations (for the purposes of dis- 
ability insurance benefits and the disability 
“freeze”) shall hereafter be made by or 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare rather than 
by State agencies; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means 


H.R. 6189. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that amounts paid for the medical and 
dental care of children who have not at- 
tained the age of 6 shall be deductible with- 
out regard to the limitations contained in 
such section; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER (by request) : 

H.R. 6190. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for the pay- 
ment to veterans of an amount equal to the 
cost of repairing or replacing certain pros- 
thetic and other appliances damaged or de- 
stroyed as a result of certain accidents; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 6191. A bill to extend and increase the 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6192. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, in 
order to permanently extend the veterans 
and Armed Forces dairy program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 6193. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agricuiture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the county of 
Fremont, Wyo.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 6194. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions of 
part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate commerce 
subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6195. A bill to provide for the gar- 
nishment, execution, or trustee process of 
wages and salaries of civil officers and em- 
ployees of the United States; to the Com- 


By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 6196. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes with respect to the exemp- 
tion from the admission taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

E.R. 6197. A bill to permit the admission 

to registry and the use in coastwise trade of 
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not more than two foreign-built hydrofoil 
vessels; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ENOX: 

H.R. 6198. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment by the United States of a portion of 
assessments for improvements benefiting 
federally owned real pro in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6199. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide pension for the 
widows of World War I veterans subject to 
an annual income limitation of $2,000 for 
widows without children and $2,400 for 
widows with children; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6200. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide pension for World 
War I veterans subject to an annual income 
limitation of $2,400 for single veterans, and 
$3,600 for veterans with dependents; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 6201. A bill to credit as hazardous 
service for purposes of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act in certain additional cases 
service performed in supervisory or admin- 
istrative positions; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 6202. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty upon the importa- 
tion of bread; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6203. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of surplus equipment, materials, books, and 
supplies under section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to Boys’ Ranches; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 6204. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6205. A bill to amend section 502(b) 
of title V, Public Law 901, 80th Congress, to 
provide that amounts paid by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for disability or death occurring in 
connection with military service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States will be 
excluded in determining rents to be paid for 
public housing, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 6206. A bill to amend Public Law 503, 
84th Congress, so as to provide annuities for 
the widows of certain Foreign Service officers 
who retired prior to the effective date of the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 6207. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy to 
research and develop an integrated, opera- 
tional science to win the nonmilitary part 
of the global struggle between freedom and 
communism and to train Government per- 
sonnel, private citizens, and foreign students 
in this science; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6208. A bill to amend section 340 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6209. A bill to provide additional 
funds for carrying out the National School 
Lunch Act in the fiscal year 1961; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6210. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6211. A bill to amend section 4242 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
from the club dues tax certain charges made 
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by nonprofit clubs for the use of facilities; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 6212. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and to pro- 
vide for duty free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to 
imports of shrimps in 1960; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.J. Res. 361. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

H.J. Res. 362. Joint resolution to provide 
for the erection in the city of Page, Ariz., 
of an appropriate marker to commemorate 
the achievements of former Commissioner 
of Reclamation, John C. Page; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.J. Res. 363. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.J. Res. 365. Joint resolution to tempo- 
rarily suspend the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve con- 
solidations, unifications, or acquisitions of 
control of railroad properties; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.J. Res. 366. Joint resolution declaring 
Inauguration Day to be a legal holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 250. Resolution providing for the 
printing as a House document the Report of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
held March 13-14, 1961, at Washington, D.C.; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. KING of Utah: Memorial of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Utah memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to renew the Sugar Act 
and to provide for implementing long-term 
sugar legislation with equitable distribution 
of foreign quotas among friendly nations; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting the es- 
tablishment of a Pacific Northwest Pollution 
Control Laboratory by the U.S. Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

ELR. 6213. A bill for the relief of Tong J. 

Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. CHURCH: 

ELR. 6214. A bill for the relief of Genowefa 

Bodzislaw; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CLANCY: 
H.R. 6215. A bill for the relief of Monika 
Giesen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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HR. 6216. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
T. Reilmann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciliary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6217. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elmo 
H. Condell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6218. A bill for the relief of Esmar- 
alda Das; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 6219. A bill to permit the vessel Bar- 
Ho IV to be used in the coastwise trade; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6220. A bill for the relief of Alpo 
Franssila Crane; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6221. A bill for the relief of Abdul 
Wahab Ghazal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 6222. A bill for the relief of Alexan- 
der Stachtiaris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6228. A bill for the relief of Nicolasa 
Martin-Ballestaros; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 
H.R. 6224. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Elsie Robey; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 6225. A bill for the relief of Elias 
Brailas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6226. A bill for the relief of Arlin 
David English; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 6227. A bill for the relief of Agripina 

Tan Siao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R, 6228. A bill for the relief of Mei Bow 

Jung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 6229. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Stravou Papadopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 6230. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Palanuk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6231. A bill for the relief of Dr. Naut- 
tam J. Kothari; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 6232. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Joaquim Fontes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6283. A bill for the relief of Woo 
Chuck Ming (also known as Marcus Louie 
and Chung Hing Louie); to the Committee 
on. the Judiciary: 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 6234. A bill for the relief of Herculano 
C. Mangente; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6235. A bill for the relief of Ireneo S. 
Mayo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6236, A bill for the relief of Mr. Simon 

Braude; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6237. A bill for the relief of Francesca, 
Gaetano, Antonino, Francesco, and Rita 
Balistreri; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 6238. A bill for the relief of Awad 
Mohammed Mahmoud Da’ames; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6239. A bill for the relief of Sp4 
Federico M. Periquet, U.S. Army; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6240. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
J. Metcalf; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


American Bourbon Whisky 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House the 
following article: 


At a time when few international meetings 
result in accord and agreement, I should 
like to bring to your attention an occasion 
when representatives of Old World nations 
paid their respects to a tradition of the New. 

At the annual meeting of the Federation 
Internationale des Vins et Spiriteux in Paris, 
this distinguished body of recognized au- 
thorities of wines and spirits gave interna- 
tional testimonial to a tradition as old as 
our country’s Constitution—American bour- 
bon whisky. 

In adopting a resolution proposed by the 
Bourbon Institute, representatives from 14 
European nations granted the “Appelation 
d’Origine” to this historic American spirit. 
The name “bourbon” can be applied only to 
whisky produced in the United States under 
US. Government standards. 

Unfortunately, there have been several 
attempts by foreign concerns to apply the 
name to certain spirits produced abroad in 
hopes of marketing them here and capitaliz- 
ing on bourbon’s trademark. The agree- 
ment binds members of the federation to 
assist the Bourbon Institute in protecting 
the name of “bourbon,” should the institute 
take legal action against overseas distiliers 
who would attempt to thus mislabel their 
products. 

The resolution should dissuade any firm 
from attempting to deceive that most abused 
figure—the American consumer. 

We live in an era when international travel 
and trade restrictions are subjects of great 
concern. In this instance, however, the 
American traveler has been afforded protec- 


tion. During his visits to European nations 
requests for bourbon will be answered 
through service of the same whisky he con- 
sumes at home. 

As a Representative of the State of Ken- 
tucky, which has given this product to the 
world, I note that the official body of the 
great wine and spirit houses of Europe has 
given bourbon whisky the same recognition 
accorded to the Scotch whisky of the United 
Kingdom. 

I should like to commend the Bourbon 
Institute and its president, Vice Adm. Wil- 
liam J. Marshall, U.S. Navy (retired), a native 
of Henderson, Ky., for taking the lead in 
establishing this international protection for 
American distillers. As the representative 
member from the United States, the Bourbon 
Institute is the spokesman for the American 
distilling industry in the Federation Inter- 
nationale. 

By proposing the resolution and pressing 
for its adoption, the Bourbon Institute 
proved that a responsible presentation of 
evidence can still result in agreement among 
the international trade community. 





Time Saved for What? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE, Mr. Speaker, the cap- 
tion given these remarks has been taken 
from an editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin on April 7, 1961, 
and poses a question that has always 
intrigued me; namely, “What use are we 
making of all the leisure time we are 
supposed to accumulate through a short- 
ened workweek and the supersonic speeds 
that are now being reached in air travel?” 


The editorial properly underscores, in 
my opinion, some skepticism as to just 
what real benefits will accrue to human- 
ity from the exploration of outer space, 
save perhaps the satisfying of our curi- 
osity. But the real issue raised by the 
editorial centers in, Just what do we plan 
to do with all of the time we will have 
saved when it becomes possible to span 
the continent in an hour and a quarter 
or perhaps circumnavigate the globe in 
half a day? 

We are told that aerial transportation 
has shrunk the world to half its original 
size and all I can do is to plaintively ask, 
“And in what way has that benefited 
humanity or improved international re- 
lations?” As a matter of fact the closer 
we come in hours to our global neighbors 
the more our friendship worsens, and we 
have largely ignored the old axiom that 
“strong fences make good neighbors” 
with the result that we are iucreasingly 
getting into each other’s hair. 

In my opinion we would be a happier 
people if we were all back on the 44-hour 
week which is routine for most Con- 
gressmen. And most of my congressional 
colleagues would be a lot happier and 
live a lot longer if their districts were not 
so readily accessible via the airplane. 
In the old days of rail travel, which is 
still my favorite mode of transportation, 
the home folks in the districts remote 
from Washington did not expect to see 
their Representative until the Congress 
had adjourned, whereas now they ex- 
pect him to return for each clambake 
regardless of the fact that it means neg- 
lecting his strictly legislative duties, to 
say nothing of the out-of-pocket cost of 
his airplane fare. Instead, from that 
standpoint most Congressmen would be 
doing a better job and saving a bit more 
out of their annual stipend if the Wright 
brothers on the day that they invented 
the airplane had simply “stood in bed.” 
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Too much spare time, too much saved 
time, too many opportunities to get into 
trouble and spend money we do not have. 
Instead of increased speed, instead of 
engines with greater thrust, instead of 
missiles with greater reach, what is 
needed is increased attention to the brak- 
ing system, the development of measures 
that will slow us down. Life can be 
beautiful if we will only take time to 
look at it. But assuredly we cannot ap- 
preciate nature or our own capacity for 
brotherly love if we continue to hurtle 
through space at 2,000 miles an hour. 

The article that prompted this out- 
pouring is appended to and made a part 
of these remarks and I hope that you 
will agree with me that the writer makes 
a lot of sense. 

The editorial follows: 


Time SAVED FOR WHAT? 


Scientific curiosity motivates plans to in- 
vestigate the Moon, Mars and other occu- 
pants of limitless space. But what is the 
urge behind plans to build a plane that can 
fiy between New York and Los Angeles in 76 
minutes, with corresponding schedules to 
foreign airfields? 

When man is able to travel at 3%, times 
the speed of sound—the objective of plan- 
ning due for fruition by 1970—what is he 
going to do with the time saved? Is it 
really so desirable—for other than military 
objectives—to knit the world's centers of 
population still closer together? Recent 
years have disappointed many hopes that 
closer contact would bring greater under- 
standing. 

We are no better off in our relations with 
other countries than we were when, by the 
clock, they were much more distant. To 
point this out is not to decry the merits and 
gains of present-day air travel. But is there 
to be no limit? 

If time saved were sure to be put to pro- 
ductive uses we could justify our yearning 
for speed, speed, and more speed. But will 
it be? What does the officeworker-com- 
muter do with the few seconds saved by 
standing up in the aisle of his suburban car 
long before it reaches the station, so as to be 
among the first off the train? Do we not 
save time largely to waste it? 





Symbolism and the Eagle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech given 
before the Fraternal Order of Eagles in 
North Adams, Mass., Saturday, April 8, 
1961, praising the Eagles and giving the 
historical origin and the symbolic im- 
portance of the eagle: 

It gives me great pleasure to be here this 
evening. It is always a particular source 
of gratification, and an honor, for me to 
address a group of those with whom I share 
common ideals. In this case as a brother 
Eagle. Therefore, you will appreciate that 
I am going to speak in a fraternal manner, 
because we understand and believe in the 


great ideals and noble goals of this organi- 
zation. 
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While I was contemplating what I was 
going to say this evening, an interesting 
thought crossed my mind. I thought of 
the name and symbol of our order—the 
eagle. My meditations took me _ back 
through history, some ancient and some 
quite recent. I began to consider the many 
different meanings which this great bird 
has represented to many people at certain 
periods of recorded time. 

The eagle was used as an art symbol by 
the early Assyrians and Egyptians. The Per- 
sians used the eagle on their ensigns. The 
armies of Rome carried the eagle as their 
standard, and so, the legions were known 
by that name. During the Roman Empire, 
the eagle was used to represent the deifica- 
tion of the Roman emperors. In ancient 
times, too, the eagle was often considered 
as a symbol of the soul’s flight after death. 
Christianity uses the eagle to represent the 
evangelist, St. John. In this case it sym- 
bolizes his wonderful divine vision and 
spiritual flights. In the days of chivalry 
and knighthood, heraldry employed the eagle 
as a symbol used on coats of armor, shields, 
or standards. 

Napoleon Bonaparte used the eagle as a 
symbol of his empire and his armies carried 
it into battle on their uniforms and flags. 
The Austrian Empire of the Hapsburgs, and 
the German Empire under the Kaisers used 
an eagle with twin heads, which referred 
to their assumption of power both east and 
west. In recent times, this noble bird had 
come to have even another and more sinis- 
ter meaning. The Nazis adopted the eagle, 
clutching a swastika in its claws, as the 
national emblem for Germany. Mussolini 
too, hoping to imitate the ancient Caesars 
in his dream for empire, had the eagle hold- 
ing fasces in its talons. 

But throughout the years in which man 
has often seen the eagle stand for alien 
ideologies, we have also had our proud 
American eagle—a symbol of hope and not 
despair—a representation of freedom not op- 
pression—the manifestation of right rather 
than might. Indeed, for us and for free- 
men everywhere, the eagle is a noble bird 
and not one which means hate, fear, or 
tyranny. 

If I may, I would like to give you a brief 
account about our adoption of the eagle 
which is the central figure of the Great Seal 
of the United States. 

The Founding Fathers, feeling that the 
new Nation needed a symbol to express its 
sovereignty, adopted a resolution providing 
“that Dr. Franklin, Mr. John Adams, and 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson be a committee to 
bring in a device for a seal for the United 
States of America.’ Six years were to pass 
and two more committees were to work on 
the job, however, before the Congress, on 
June 20, 1782, approved the design of the 
Great Seal. 

As you know, for the central figure of the 
seal, the designers chose a bird. Not just a 
bird, but the American bald eagle—the 
mightiest of birds, a high-flying bird that 
overcomes all obstacles for its young or dies 
in the effort. 

As I mentioned, throughout history, the 
eagle has been used to denote strength and 
power. Since the hopes and aims that the 
men who planned the Great Seal had for 
our Nation have been borne out, they could 
not have chosen a more apt bird to express 
the ideals of this country. We soar high in 
ambitions and intentions, and our history 
has shown that we fight not so much for 
ourselves as for the rights and freedoms of 
others. 

Another interesting fact you might not 
know. In the eagle’s tail the designers placed 
nine feathers, not because this is the actual 
number of feathers in an eagle’s tail, but 
because of the meaning of the number nine. 
Nine is the square of three, the Trinity of 
the Christian God, Nine would thus indicate 
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a@ super accentuation of God, indicating that 
the very foundation of our Nation is God. 

So far, I have discussed with you the 
symbol of the eagle. But a symbol is im- 
portant only insofar as it represents some- 
thing. It can speak for an entire philosophy 
of life or government, as well as particulars. 
It is not the physical appearance of the 
symbol itself which has any merit or value 
for it does not live, does not believe nor act. 
What is important, however, is the philos- 
ophy which lies at the very fundamental 
cause for its existence. This is a fact which 
we as Americans and Eagles must always 
bear in mind. We have used the noble 
eagle to represent those ideals and goals 
in which we believe—we have stated our 
purpose quite clearly under this symbol for 
all to see—but it remains a dead symbol 
unless those who use it translate its philos- 
ophy into positive action. 

Our order, for example, is called “frater- 
nal.” The word itself means “brotherly” 
and that we are bound together in mutual 
respect for one another and for our fellow 
men. This forms the basis for the existence 
of our organization. But while we all sub- 
scribe to this lofty ideal, we will be judged, 
nevertheless, only as to how we place it into 
practice. 

As Americans, we know that we are faced 
with the symbols of a new tyranny—the Red 
star and the hammer and sickle. We know 
exactly what they stand for. But we must 
also remember that millions of human beings 
are dedicated to the advancement of the 
philosophy and way of life they represent. All 
over the world, in every field of human en- 
deavor and activity, they are putting their 
corrupt beliefs into action. They are will- 
ing to make any sacrifice, even death, to 
achieve their objective of world domination. 
They will not cease in their efforts until the 
hammer and sickle have replaced the cross, 
the star of David, and our bald eagle as the 
universal symbol to be worshiped and to 
represent the sole hope and aspiration for all 
mankind. 

True, you might say, but then ask the 
question about the many millions more for 
whom this symbol of communism represents 
terror and slavery—what about those poor 
helpless people? How can their example, 
strong and powerful that it is, still not deter 
others from accepting the doctrines of the 
Reds? Because, there are still those who 
have faith in the perverted ideals of com- 
munism. Despite this inhumanity, for all 
to see, these apostles and disciples are will- 
ing to give of themselves totally to its wor- 
ship and practice. It is this dedicated mass 
of people, burning with the fervor of faith, 
carrying their symbol and their bibles by 
Marx and Lenin who are presenting to we, 
who live under the noble eagle, the serious 
and great challenge. 

The lessons which we can draw should 
be quite clear—we must not only match 
their devotion and their willingness for ac- 
tion, but we must surpass them. There are 
millions of humans, some free and others 
in bondage, who look toward our American 
eagle as the symbol for their hopes on earth. 

As members of this great fraternal order, 
we already know the true meaning of broth- 
erhood. We are conscious of the noble ideals 
which are the objectives and which afford 
us guidance. In other words, by belonging 
to this organization, we have the great foun- 
dation from which we can spring into action. 
We are, in this respect, very fortunate in- 
deed. 

Having such a firm basis, assisted by our 
belonging, we are better able to understand 
our responsibilities and to appreciate the 
rights and privileges which our way of life 
guarantees. Therefore, to counteract the 
evil force pitted against us and dedicated 
to our destruction, we must first practice 
our high ideals among ourselves and our 
fellow men. And, second, we must always 
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keep in mind that our actions must be 
related directly to our faith. By so doing, 
we shall have strengthened our position from 
within our minds and hearts, and we shall 
have also dealt apathy and indifference, our 
own worst enemies, a crushing blow. 

Then, without any fear of failure whatso- 
ever, we can present a solid wall of power 
which no enemy can breach. At the same 
time, we shall have carried our symbol for- 
ward, in progress and action, to hold its 
virtues before all men. 

If we belong to the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles keeping this in mind, and if our or- 
ganization fulfills this need as it certainly 
does, then availing ourselves of its sources for 
guidance and strength, we can contribute 
them to our national life—in our community 
and State—bringing new vigor and power of 
conviction. Thus, we shall be performing 
our duty to our great Nation and shoulder- 
ing our share of the responsibilities. Being 
true members of this order is synonymous 
with being good American citizens. By doing 
all these things, men the world over will 
have cause for continued hope and faith 
that they, too, may someday enjoy the same 
freedoms and way of life, which is our good 
fortune to have as members of the Eagles 
living under the bald eagle. 





Future Homemakers of America Look 
Toward New Horizons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the pe- 
riod of April 9 through 15 has been set 
aside this year as National Future 
Homemakers of America Week, and it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure at 
this time to commend the over 500,000 
members of this fine organization. They 
fully deserve our recognition for the out- 
standing job they are doing in preparing 
themselves for the vital role they will 
have in the future of this Nation. 

The Future Homemakers of America, 
which is a national organization for high 
school students studying homemaking, 
was organized in June 1945 and now has 
10,000 chapters throughout the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Cosponsors for the organization 
are the Home Economics Branch of the 
US. Office of Education and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The 
Commonwealth of Kentucky was the 
first State to charter the Future Home- 
makers of America, and in the Second 
Congressional District of Kentucky, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
members of local chapters of the FHA 
are extremely active and well organized. 
Their participation in civic projects, 
their willingness to be of assistance at 
all times, the skills they have acquired 
through FHA activities, and their sense 
of good citizenship make them highly 
valuable members of their community. 
These young women are ably assisted in 
their endeavors by their home economics 
teachers and other interested women 
who appreciate and understand the im- 
portance of training these girls in the 
art of homemaking. 
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Members of the Future Homemakers 
of America through their chapter and 
individual activities work toward four 
objectives: To develop potential abilities; 
to develop a better understanding of 
family members and to contribute to 
their well-being; to interpret the value 
of home economics as a basic part of 
total education; and to promote good 
will through getting to know neighbors 
at home and abroad. It can readily be 
seen that concentration on these four 
objectives will ultimately bring the girl 
to the maturity required of a successful 
wife and mother. 

The young woman’s innate abilities 
and talents must be recognized, encour- 
aged, and developed so that she will be 
able to contribute the full potential of 
which she is capable to her family and 
community. 

By learning early in life to be aware of 
others and their problems will enable the 
future homemaker to care for her fam- 
ily with an understanding and intelli- 
gence she might otherwise lack. 

Certainly the value of a thorough 
knowledge of home economics as a basic 
part of total education has been well 
established as evidenced by the many 
courses offered in this subject at our col- 
leges and universities. No longer is the 
modern wife and mother considered 
simply a household drudge concerned 
only with the traditional duties of home- 
making such as marketing, cooking, 
cleaning, and child raising. The Ameri- 
can housewife is now expected to be an 
accomplished hostess, chauffeur, nutri- 
tionist, educator, psychologist, practical 
nurse, and efficiency and budget expert. 
While all these skills are important to 
the smooth functioning of the modern 
home, the most essential quality of a 
successful homemaker is the ability to 
bring love, harmony, and a knowledge 
of God to the family unit. 

In order to promote better understand- 
ing with young people of other nations, 
FHA’ers read books, entertain foreign 
visitors, hear guest speakers and ex- 
change letters with youth overseas. In 
addition, they make contributions to 
other nations directly and through other 
agencies which give material and tech- 
nical aid. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of this na- 
tional youth organization deserve our 
commendation for preparing themselves 
to be better citizens of tomorrow, and 
not only do the Future Homemakers of 
America look “toward new horizons,” but 
they “face the future with warm courage 
and high hope.” 





Winchell Should Apologize and Retract 
Insult to Italian-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, in his 
eolumn of April 3 Walter Winchell struck 
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below the belt. He insulted millions 
of Americans of Italian descent by in- 
sinuating that President Kennedy has 
not appointed any italians to high public 
office because Italians are controlled by 
or linked with “the Big M,” presumably 
meaning the Mafia. 

I have this day sent a letter to Mr. 
Winchell demanding an apology and a 
retraction for his insult against a whole 
people. If he has any decency left in 
him and an appreciation of the feelings 
of other people, whom he has caused un- 
told harm, he should publicly recant for 
his misdeeds in this instance. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp the text of my letter to Mr. 
Winchell so that my colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress may read it. In 
order that I may not be accused of quot- 
ing out of context, I want to quote here 
exactly what Mr. Winchell wrote in his 
column: 


Insiders say the reason Kennedy hasn’t 
made an Italian appointment is not his 
fault. More than 100 names, prominent 
Demos, were submitted. But always lurk- 
ing in the background “is the Big M con- 
trol or link.” Characters right out of “The 
Untouchabies.” 


I invite my colleagues to comment 
either on Mr Winchell’s statement cited 
above or on my letter to him. They 
may do so on the floor of their respective 
Chambers, through the pages of the 
RecorpD, or via direct mail to me. In- 
cidentally, I am sending copies of my 
letter to President Kennedy and At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy. 

The full text of my letter to Mr. 
Winchell is as follows: 


Mr. WALTER WINCHELL, 
Daily Mirror, 
New York, N.Y. 

DeaR MR. WINCHELL: I was shocked to 
read your column of April 3 in the New 
York Daily Mirror, in which you bluntly state 
that it has been impossible for President 
Kennedy to make “an Italian appointment” 
because “always lurking in the background 
is the Big M control or link. Characters 
right out of ‘The Untouchables.’ ” 

I don’t believe that you personally wrote 
this article, since I have always thought of 
you as being tolerant of all minorities. The 
article, however, is published as yours and 
you must take the responsibility. ‘You refer 
to Italians in a slurring manner as though 
the name “Italian” is supposed to be some- 
thing evil. By the use of the “Big M,” you 
brand all Italians as members of the Mafia. 
And by saying that the hundred names sub- 
mitted to President Kennedy were all “char- 
acters right out of “The Untouchables’,” 
you not only implied, but openly went on 
record as saying that there wasn’t an Italo- 
American qualified to hold public office in 
this country. 

I have never been one to appeal to racial 
and national prejudices. I have always 
spoken as an American and I have not hesi- 
tated to criticize members of my own na- 
tional origin whenever they have appealed to 
Italian audiences on strictly national lines. 

Although I was not born in the United 
States, I have always been proud of the 
opportunities which this country has af- 
forded to me and to millions of others of 
Italian ancestry. I have been in the fore- 
front of various movements to aid minority 
groups to better their lot in this country. 
Need I tell you that without minority groups 
there would be no America today? Need 
I also remind you of the tremendous con- 
tributions made by Italo-Americans in all 
walks of life? Our history books are replete 
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with such contributions, from Columbus 
down to our own times, which are too nu- 
merous to mention here. 

To be as blunt as you have been, I want 
to say that by your article you have in- 
sulted every American of Italian descent 
including prominent legislators, the Gov- 
ernors of four great States, many mayors, 
judges, and others, all of whom are uphold- 
ing the dignity of America. 

Furthermore, you have insulted the intel- 
ligence of our great Chief Executive, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who has many friends in 
Italian circles—and I pride myself in being 
one of these—and who has already ap- 
pointed a number of them to high public 
office. 

You have conceived the idea, which I know 
is only a minority view, that the power of 
the press is the power to destroy. Many of 
our great writers, editors, and publishers 
take pride in the contributions of all Ameri- 
cans. They do not feel as restricted as you 
do in writing, unless they can resort to 
slander or unless they can associate Italians 
with the Apalachin raid, the Mafia, and 
“The Untouchables.” 

On behalf of all the decent upright Italo- 
Americans, I demand not only an apology 
from you but a full retraction in your col- 
umn. If you wish to treat this matter light- 
ly, let me advise you that I will sponsor a 
congressional investigation of such un- 
American activities as these. It may interest 
you to know that I have already introduced 
a bill, H.R. 4502, to make it unlawful for 
radio and television stations to portray in 
their broadcasts any religious, racial, or na- 
tionality group in a degrading or criminal 
manner. This bill can easily be amended 
to cover the situation at hand to expose all 
of the destructive influences in our country. 

At a time when this country should be 
more united than ever to combat the foreign 
evil of communism, it ill behooves a writer 
such as yourself, by means of a poisonous 
pen, to cause disunity, confusion, and chaos. 

I sincerely hope that I shall not have to 
resort to any of the things which I have 
mentioned in this letter in this moment of 
anger, for which you alone are the cause. 
It would be in the best interests of all con- 
cerned for you to print an appropriate re- 
traction. I want to assure you that what I 
have said above expresses the views of every 
Italo-American in public office. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to the 
President, and to the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Sincerely, 
Victor L. ANFUso, 
Member of Congress. 





Unemployment and the Impact of 
Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the the following report: 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE IMPACT OF 
AUTOMATION 


(The following report is the result of a 
survey made by Congressman E.Mer J. HoL- 
LAND, Democrat of Pennsylvania, on the 
subject of Unemployment and the Impact of 
Automation, as requested in November 1960, 
by Congressman Apam C. PowELL, chairman 
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of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
of which Congressman Ho.LLaNnp is a mem- 
ber.) 

As someone so aptly stated it just re- 
cently—‘the only growth that can be noticed 
in America in the recent months, is the ever- 
increasing list of unemployed.” 

Our latest unofficial figures estimate ap- 
proximately 6 million people out of work, 
and many more if we count workers on part 
time and those in jobs below their capacities. 

We have been informed that during this 
decade—from 1960 to 1970—there will be an 
average of 14%, to 2 million graduating from 
high school each year and in 1965 this num- 
ber will jump to about 3 million. Some, of 
course, will continue their education, but we 
know that over two-thirds of them cannot 
afford to attend our colleges and universities 
and will be seeking employment. 

There are already 500,000 fewer full-time 
jobs in America today than there were 3 years 
ago—and fewer man-hours ~f work are being 
provided in the private sector of the econ- 
omy than there were 8 years ago, although 
the labor force has increzsed 54% million 
during this period. 

By 1970 there will be 87 million Americans 
willing and able to work and, as President 
Kennedy said during his recent campaign, 
this means that we must create almost 30,000 
new jobs every week for 10 years just to keep 
pace with this growth. Without a sharper 
rise in jobs, our unemployment problem 
could easily become a nightmare. 

Fortune magazine, in its January 1961 
issue, notes that “the vital task ahead is one 
of job creation, and the vital energizing 
currents here are national—not regional— 
in scope.” 

Every effort must be exerted to secure full 
employment and make full use of our talents 
and skills if we want to have full production 
and maintain an expanding economy. 

In brief, then, Government participation 
and aid are essential if we are to find solu- 
tions to our unemployment problems, and 
find them we must if we want our way of 
life to continue and our free enterprise 
economy to survive. 

Since 1953, each peak of the business cycle 
has found unemployment a little higher 
than at the previous peak. With each re- 
cession, there are more unemployed than in 
the previous one and our unemployment is 
widespread among those workers considered 
the most employable people in the labor 
force * * * experienced, non-casual-workers, 
between the ages of 25 and 55. 

As a result of the research done on this 
subject, I have come to the conclusion that 
we need long-term planning if we do not 
want to continue periodic recurrences of the 
present situation. 

Automation has entered our lives—and it 
is here to stay. 

It is already remolding our economy as 
well as many of our institutions and whole 
new concepts and systems of management 
are going to have to be initiated if we are to 
cope with it. 

The second half of the 20th century could— 
through the advance of technology—witness 
the creation of an economic paradise on 
earth, or, if not handled correctly, we could 
see the violent end to all civilization because 
of it. 

With rational planning for a balanced eco- 
nomic and social growth I feel the chal- 
lenges raised by automation can be met 
successfully. 

In many cases it is quite difficult to pin- 
point elimination of jobs due to automation. 
We have found that in numerous industries, 
the permanent reduction of the work force— 
due to technological changes—are apparently 
postponed until a general downturn permits 
layoffs which can then be blamed on national 
or international conditions. However, when 
recovery occurs, many are not called back 
to work. 
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When new mechanical or electronic de- 
vices are installed, assurances are given 
workers in many industries that they will 
not be hurt or fired. However, when they 
leave—due to retirement or resignation—no 
one is hired to replace them. 

It seems that one of the greatest problems 
with automation is not the worker who is 
fired, but the worker who is not hired. 

Automation is already here in— 

Steel: 250,000 workers today are doing the 
work of 500,000 of 12 years ago and, last 
June, General Electric announced that a 
pushbutton steel mill was on its way. 

Autos: In a Ford plant in Cleveland, one 
unit does more than 500 different opera- 
tions. Within 1 hour it turns out 100 engine 
blocks. 

Coal: 400,000 coal miners of 10 years ago 
have been replaced by machinery and now 
200,000 miners—who work only part time— 
produce sufficient coal. 

Oil: A small group of men run a $40-mil- 
lion plant by remote control from a panel 
board. 

Radio: Where 200 men were required to as- 
semble 1,000 radios a day, the job can now 
be done by 2 men. 

Telephone: At one New York City hotel, 
where automatic phone equipment was in- 
stalled, 60 telephone operators lost their 
jobs. 

Textile: One man—who used to operate 
4 looms—today operates 30 looms. 

Sheet-metal work: Today 4,400 workers 
produce the same amount it took 45,000 to 
produce in 1939. 

Stores: Automatic devices take orders and 
fill them, read cash register tapes at day’s 
end, record that which is sold, the money 
taken in, the stock that needs to be re- 
placed, take paper money and make change. 

Banks: Automatic devices sort checks, 
debits and credits depositors’ accounts and 
make out monthly statements. 

Government: Automatic devices audit 125 
million social security accounts, scan in- 
come tax returns for errors and unusually 
large deductions, aim and fire missiles, track 
space satellites, play war games to lay out 
new strategies, sort and handle mail, plot 
the course of storms, send out weather maps 
over the Nation. 

Airlines: Makes reservations, guides planes 
in blind takeoffs and in landings, keeps 
accounts. 

Railroads: Controls the movement of 
trains, schedules freight and keeps accounts 
for railroads. 

Cities: Turns lights on and off as needed, 
with electronic eyes that react to darkness, 
whether due to nightfall, early twilight, 
storms or other causes. 

Manufacturing: Guides, with punched 
tape, tools that turn out parts for autos, 
planes, missiles, and other things at a frac- 
tion of the former cost; runs, by computer, 
steel rolling mills, oil refinery systems. 

And, here are a few of the miracles of 
tomorrow that are due to come and for which 
we must prepare ourselves: 

Help, by computer analysis, in the diag- 
nosis of illness. 

Provide pushbutton telephone service that 
will include home extensions for intercom 
systems. 

Operate a pushbutton steel plant that will 
be completely automated—from taking the 
customers’ orders to delivering the finished 
product (probably the one referred to by GE 
in the above statement). 

Transmit written messages over great dis- 
tances in a few seconds’ time, through the 
US. postal service. 

Operate fully automatic trains. 

Translate foreign language conversations, 
or written works in a flash (some of this 
work is being done now, but one man is still 
needed to edit the translations; they expect 
to do away with the one-man job). 
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Whole plant automation is expected * * * 
a system of computers to automate the entire 
manufacturing process was demonstrated by 
IBM last June. The machine monitors all 
the basic functions of manufacturing—sales 
forecasting, materials planning, inventory 
management, plant scheduling and work 
dispatching, and evaluating the results. 

A machine that types directly from dicta- 
tion. 

The economic, social, and political prob- 
lems arising from our great technological 
developments in the days ahead will be even 
more difficult and complex than we now are 
experiencing. 

Today we have on the average of 150,000 
unemployed each month losing their unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and the 
only outlook at the moment is possibly an 
extension of these benefits for 13 more 
weeks * * * then they will have to go on 
the rolls of the public assistance depart- 
ments of the various States. 

When men and women—who are the sole 
support of their families lose their jobs and 
are told—at the age of 40—they are too old 
to be considered by other industries, the 
future is bleak; not only for them, but for 
their families. We must remember that the 
children of these families today must be 
prepared to be the leaders of our Nation 
tomorrow—and, if they are to be raised as 
wards of the State, their concept of our sys- 
tem of government and our economy will 
not be too enthusiastic. 

These problems are of our own making. 
We must find answers to them. We must 
find ways to retrain these men, if necessary, 
so that they can support and educate their 
families and return to work as they want 
to do. 

We are in a new world, with new chal- 
lenges, and we need new thinking. We can- 
not afford to waste any more time. 

This report, I know, merely scratches the 
surface of the present conditions and indi- 
cates why we are in our state of decline. 

Much more can, and should, be divulged 
by holding public hearings and securing ac- 
curate figures of our unemployed and their 
prospects for the future. 

This will be the job of the Holland Sub- 
committee on Unemployment and the Im- 
pact of Automation which will be in full 
operation very shortly. 

Sources of material: 

Reports submitted by international unions 
affiliated with the industries discussed in 
the report. 

“Union Meets Automation,” New York 
City Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

“Automation—Its Impact on Business and 
People,” by Dr. Walter Buckingham. 

“The Red Challenge to Technological Re- 
newal in the West,” by Robert McKinney. 

Department of Labor Reports, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

“Manpower—Challenge 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Special articles in New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post, labor periodicals, management 
periodicals, innumerable magazines, and 
syndicated columnists in various newspapers. 


of the 1960's,” 





RESUME OF REPORTS SUBMITTED BY VARIOUS 
UNIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND THE IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


Auto workers: 1947-60—production in- 
creased 50 percent, employment decreased 
2.9 percent, sales increased 93.4 percent, 
production payroll increased 21.6 percent. 

The first half of 1957 and 1960—employ- 
ment decreased 3.2 percent, production in- 
creased 14.9 percent. 

An estimated 160,000 unemployed auto 
workers in Detroit will never return to au- 
tomobile factories due to automation. 

Boilermakers, iron shipbuilders, black- 
smiths, forgers, helpers: 1958-60—61, per- 
cent unemployed. Construction Industry, 
man hours worked, down 41.2 percent. 
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Boiler manufacturing and plate fabrication, 
man hours worked, down 41.2 percent. Forg- 
ing industry, working only 27 percent. Rail- 
road maintenance, employment down 49.5 
percent. 

Majority of any of these plants are work- 
ing only 3-day week. 

Brewery workers (flour, cereal, soft drink, 
and distillery): 1950-60, Employment de- 
creased 25 percent due to mechanization 
and automation in the following industries: 
(a) Breweries, (b) Malt beverages (beer), 
(c) Distilled liquor, (d) Soft drinks, (e) 
Malt processing, (f) Yeast processing, (g) 
Cigar making. 

Building and construction workers: 1959- 
60—-Unemployed, 8 percent November 1960— 
16 percent December 1960. 

(Note: Automation effect has not been 
calculated in figures as yet; however, pre- 
fabrication is being felt considerably in con- 
struction industry.) 

Building services: 1945-60—Automatic 
elevators replaced 40,000 elevator operators. 
Commercial recreation: Bowling alleys au- 
tomated, eliminating pinball boys. Vending 
machines have replaced sales clerks. 

Custodial work: Cleaning machines have 
replaced janitors and charwomen; dish- 
washing machines have replaced workers in 
hospitals, schools, institutions, hotels, etc. 

(Note.—This report is from New York City 
only. National figures are being tabulated.) 


Chemical workers: 1953-60—Production 
increased 80 percent. Employment decreased 
by 13,000. 


Clothing workers: Unemployment in this 
industry is seasonal. Cutting work is au- 
tomated to some extent. 

Communication workers: 1955—60-- Tele- 
phone business increased 25 percent. Em- 
ployment decreased 5.5 percent—33,000 jobs. 

(NoTre.—Telephone calls increased 60 per- 
cent from 1946 to 1960.) 

Electrical workers (IUE): Electrical ma- 
chinery industry: 1953-60—Production and 
related worker employment is down 80,000 
jobs. Production output is up 20 percent. 

Electric lamp industry: 1950-59—Employ- 
ment down 1,500 jobs; production up by 42 
percent; productivity of worker up 52 per- 
cent. 

(Novt«.-—-Westinghouse Electric Corp. makes 
a completely automated lampmaking ma- 
chine—output is 32 million incandescent 
bulbs per year, raw material fed to machine 
and 100 feet later completed bulbs emerge. 
Machine inspects, rejects imperfect products, 
packs bulbs, boxes in cartons, conveys to 
trucks and boxcars for shipment.) 

Radio and television industry: 1950-60— 
Wiring, soldering, and component assembly 
automated, with the result that 50,000 jobs 
eliminated. 

Electrical workers (IBEW): Radio: 1953- 
60—Federal Communications Commission 
authorized 1,300 stations to operate auto- 
matically. Result, 3,900 jobs eliminated as 
each station has approximately three jobs 
per station. 

Television: 1958-60—Loss of 25 percent of 
jobs due to automation. 

Telephone industry: 1959-60—Elimination 
of 2,122 jobs. 

Electric utilities industry: 1927-60—An- 
nual kilowatt-hour output increased 850 per- 
cent; employment increased only 11 percent. 

(NoTEeE.—Utility plants now double size and 
output with no increase in employment.) 

Electronics: 1947-56—Output in United 
States increased 325 percent; employment in- 
creased 50 percent. 

Longshoremen: Negotiated contract with 
provisions to set up mechanization and 
modernization fund, $5 million a year for 
54% years to be put into fund for retraining, 
relocating, providing severance pay for those 
replaced by machines or mechanization. 

Mineworkers: Bituminous coal: 1950-60— 
production per miner increased 100 percent. 
1937-57—45 million tons more coal produced 
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annually with 50 percent less workers. 
Anthracite coal: 1930-60—Elimination of 
80,000 jobs. 

Oilworkers: 1947-57—-Operating capacity 
increased from 5.3 to 8.4 million barrels 
daily; production workers eliminated from 
jobs, 10,000. 

Office workers: 1955-60—25 percent of 
jobs eliminated due to electronic machines. 
NoTEe.—It is estimated that within the next 
5 years, 4 million more office and clerical 
jobs will be eliminated by automation. 

Post office clerks: Automation entering 
this field—however, those now employed have 
been assured their jobs will not be eliminated 
but they will be “frozen” and upon their 
departure or resignation the jobs will not be 
filled by others. 

Railway and steamship clerks: 1946-60— 
37.1 percent reduction in work force due to 
automation. Jobs were not filled when 
vacated by workers retiring or resigning. 

Railroad workers: 1940-60—1,000,000 jobs 
eliminated. Note.—Southern Railroad ex- 
ample: Operates 6,200 miles of line. Has 
completely dieselized; has four automatic 
freight yards; has centralized traffic control 
system; has mechanization maintenance 
work; has smallest repair shops, use tech- 
nology; has office automation—programs ac- 
counting and statistical work on electronic 
computer. Saved $850,000 in first year. 

1946-56—Increased gross business 6 per- 
cent; efficiency up 116 percent; profits rose 
from $19.5 to $40.5 million, 100 percent; em- 
ployment dropped from 40,000 to 22,000, 45 
percent. 

Retail clerks: 1947-60—Output rose 150.8 
percent; employment is practically all part- 
time, but not by preference. NotTre.—Auto- 
mation has been felt here—wrapping and 
packing devices, meat cutting, vending ma- 
chines, etc. Serve yourself supermarkets, 
35 employees in warehouse replace 150 
clerks. Elimination of independent stores. 

Rubber workers (tire and tube): 1947-58— 
Produced 100 million tires yearly; employ- 
ment reduced 30 percent—31,000 jobs, work 
hours reduced 29 percent. 

Years 1958-59—Employment remained 
level, production increased 22 percent. 

Seafarers (Maritime workers): 1952-60— 
Employment down 27,500; larger and faster 
ships with smaller crews. Note.—American 
owned or controlled vessels registered under 
foreign flags—purpose of this is to avoid 
American wages and working conditions, 
American taxes and safety standards. 

Year 1946—65 percent of total cargo car- 
ried in US. ships. 

Year 1959—9.1 percent of total cargo car- 
ried in U.S. ships. 

Steelworkers: 1937-59—Employment down 
18.5 percent, elimination of 95,000 jobs; pro- 
ductivity up 121.1 percent; ingot production 
increased 65 percent; steel shipments in- 
creased 80.9 percent. 

In 1941, 20 men were required to produce 
1 ton of steel. 

In 1960, 12 men were required to produce 
1 ton of steel. 

(NoTE.—Today we have 125,000 steelwork- 
ers unemployed; those still working have av- 
eraged this year a 34-hour workweek. 

Teamsters: Trucking: Due to the increased 
weight and size of the trucks, the productiv- 
ity per driver has increased as larger loads 
can be carried and fewer trucks are used. 
Practice of “piggybacking” is cutting into 
employment of truck drivers for long-haul 
assignments. Outlook is for business to in- 
crease but additional jobs will not result 
from this increase. 

Terminals: This section of industry is 
largely automated today in loading and un- 
loading due to conveyors, hoisting devices, 
inclined tracks, preloaded carts, closed cir- 
cuit TV, etc. Automated and electronic 
data processing is being used to handle bill- 
ing and related activities, including inven- 
tory data. Payroll processing, maintenance 
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of personnel records, maintenance and op- 
erating cost and control, preparation of vari- 
ous reports, etc. 

Dairy: Automated machinery being used 
to large extent in all sized dairies. Ice cream 
plants, milk processing plants, frozen food, 
from raw products to finished boxing or bot- 
tling. Even automatic cleaning of pipelines 
at conclusion of operations. 

Canning: Extensive use of automation in 
this industry. 1947-58—Output per man- 
hour increased 40 percent; employment was 
decreased 12 percent. 

(Norr.—Actual figures have been difficult 
to obtain for this report as records have not 
been prepared as yet.) | 

Textile workers: 1947-59—Production jobs 
decreased 38 percent; production output in- 
creased 5 percent; productivity per manhour 
increased almost 70 percent. 

United Electrical workers: 1953-60—Elec- 
trical manufacturing industry as a whole; 
employment down 10 percent; production up 
20 percent. 

1956-60—General Electric: Jobs lost, 40,- 
566; sales increased $259.5 million. 

Lamp division: Value of shipments in- 
creased 24 percent; hourly employment de- 
creased 1,200. 

Steam turbine generator parts division: 
Hourly employment decreased 16,802. 





Taxes and Spending Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I should like to place in the 
Recorp an article written by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALcEer] which ap- 
peared in the Apri! issue of the magazine 
Nation’s Business. The gentleman’s 
knowledge and interest in the field of 
government spending and taxation are 
well known. I believe that this article is 
well worth the attention of the Congress 
and the country. 

The article follows: 


TAXES AND SPENDING CAN BE CUT 
(By Representative Bruce ALGER) 


In pushing ahead to new legislative fron- 
tiers, the Government should offer greater 
opportunity for the individual to improve 
his own condition with his own resources. 

We can meet not only our goals of more 
economic growth and employment, but also 
the threat of communism, by: 

1. Recognizing the need for major reform 
of our Federal tax system. 

2. Adopting a tax program which will 
strengthen our capitalistic private enter- 
prise society. 

3. Enlisting the support of 60 million tax- 
payers in this reform through a widespread 
awareness of the potential savings as well as 
tax reduction involved. 

FAULTS OF TAX SYSTEM 

The present tax system stunts personal 
ambition by denying just rewards for indi- 
vidual effort. 

Through capital-starvation, it has made 
the American dream of going into business 
for oneself more difficult to fulfill. 

It has reduced the job opportunities which 
only a free flow of investment funds can 
make possible. 
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It has helped to feed inflation by smother- 
ing the rate of savings and destroying ac- 
cumulated capital. 

It has slowed the rise in living standards 
which depends on capital formation. 

The cause of these national blights is the 
involuntary diversion of savings—the only 
source of private capital—from their natural 
flow toward urgently needed investment 
fund reservoirs to the Federal Treasury. 

It is about time that we got tough fisted 
about a problem that has consistently 
resisted solution through a more restrained 
appeal. 

There is no sound reason why we should 
accept the inevitability of the present tax 
system. 

Even more important, we must be careful 
that much-talked-of future reforms are 
revisions that encourage private incentive. 

As compelling as are the domestic reasons 
for tax rate reform, the situation is even 
more critical in view of Russia’s threat to 
bury us in a production race. 

We cannot win playing it the Communist 
way, the way of government control. We 
became the foremost Nation of the world 
through free enterprise and individual initia- 
tive and we can maintain our position only 
if we continue to grow through that philos- 
ophy. 

Soviet planners are aware of the way our 
tax system is retarding our economic growth 
and they are banking more on our weakness 
to defeat us than on their strength. 

For more than 12 years we have poured 
billions of taxpayer dollars into the econ- 
omies of free world nations—and encouraged 
huge private investments—in order to build 
up their supplies of capital and stiffen their 
resistance to communism. At the same time 
we have ignored at home the very lesson we 
are striving to teach abroad, that adequate 
capital funds are vital to the stability and 
growth of a free economy. 


ROLE OF BUSINESSMEN 


In an international economic war, the 
businessman is the frontline soldier because 
the achievements of those engaged in com- 
mercial activities largely decide the rate of 
our economic growth. 

Yet we are, in a sense, demanding that our 
business community demolish Russia’s chal- 
lenge without permitting it to use the only 
weapon that can effectively turn the tide. 
That is a steady flow of investment funds for 
starting and expanding business enterprises. 

We must unshackle the business commu- 
nity so that it can meet the Russian thrust 
on more equal ground. If we are to show 
the world the genuine flowering of free enter- 
prise, we must first achieve an enlightened 
transformation of the tax system. 

How can we ever expect to get the re- 
cipients of foreign aid funds off our fiscal 
backs unless we demonstrate, by our own 
example, that the true path to the full re- 
wards of a free economic system is a sound 
tax program? Failure in this could mean 
that we will be committed to keeping re- 
cipient nations on American taxpayer-dollar 
doles from now on. 

The most comprehensive program for re- 
form of Federal tax rates and methods is 
now before the Congress in several bills. 
The legislation is best known as the Herlong- 
Baker bills. My colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee—Representative A. S. 
HERLONG, JR., a Florida Democrat, and Rep- 
resentative Howarp H. Baker, Republican, 
of Tennessee, are the chief sponsors. After 
studying the Herlong-Baker bills I have in- 
troduced an identical bill. (In the House 
each Member has his own bills.) The leg- 
islation would reduce both individual and 
corporate income tax rates over a 5-year 
period; defer taxes for individuals on long- 
term capital gains as long as the taxpayer 
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reinvests his holdings; reduce the rates of 
tax on estates and gifts, and establish more 
realistic depreciation rules. 


HOW TAXES WOULD DROP 


The top rate of individual income tax rates 
would be brought down, by the end of the 
fifth year of application, from 91 to 47 per- 
cent. The first bracket would be reduced 
from 20 to 15 percent and there would be 
corresponding reductions in all the interim 
rates. 

Let me cite a few examples. The $8,000 
to $10,000 bracket of taxable income would 
be brought down from its present 34 per- 
cent to 19 percent; the $16,000 to $18,000 
bracket from 50 to 23 percent; the $50,000 
to $60,000 bracket from 75 to 31 percent for 
single taxpayers. 

The top corporate rate would be reduced 
from 52 to 47 percent through annual 
reductions of one point each year over the 
5-year span. The linkage of the top rates 
of individual and corporate taxes is an es- 
pecially enlightened move, since 85 percent 
of the total business population is composed 
of unincorporated firms. In fairness they 
should not be taxed at higher rates than 
corporations. 

Over 5 years, a reduction of 25 percent 
would be made in the time during which 
businesses could charge off the cost of de- 
preciable property. Estate tax rates would 
be reduced from a top of 77 to 47 percent 
and the top rate of gift tax from 57.75 to 
35.25 percent. All lower rates of both taxes 
would be reduced in proportion. 

These bills strike at the crux of the tax 
problem which is the sharp climb in the 
graduated rates in the middle-income brack- 
ets. This is the bottleneck that has slowed 
the flow of investment funds, especially the 
risk venture variety, since our capital avail- 
ability is firmly tied to the rate at which 
savings can be accumulated. 

None can refute that we must look to 
the savings, principally of those in the mid- 
dle and upper brackets, for the venture funds 
to create jobs, start and expand businesses, 
make products available at prices within 
reach. Even though we sometimes forget 
or turn away from it, every material need, 
every benefit, every business advance, every 
rise in living standards has a common pro- 
genitor, and that is capital. When tax re- 
duction is mentioned it tends, sometimes, 
to produce twin fears in the minds of many 
Americans, not excluding those who appre- 
ciate the need for action. 

The first of these concerns is based on 
the apprehension that deficit spending would 
result. The second, and allied fear, is for 
the revenue effect of the reductions. 

Our bills have provisions which completely 
dispel both fears. 

POTENTIAL FOR SAVINGS 

A built-in safeguard eliminates the possi- 
bility that the bills will cause deficit spend- 
ing. This safety valve is a provision that 
permits postponement of rate reductions in 
any year in which an unbalanced budget is 
threatened. Certainly this should allay the 
fears of even the most stanch budget 
balancers. 

As to the revenue effect, the authors of 
this legislation believe that any loss will 
be more than offset by the increased revenue 
resulting from the greater economic growth 
made possible by the unleashing of invest- 
ment funds. 

This appraisal is based on the calculation 
that each 1 percent annual increase in the 
rate of economic growth will produce $1 
billion in additional Federal revenue. As 
the revenue effect of our bills would aver- 
age out at less than $3.5 billion annually, 
or the equivalent of o 2.5-percent rate of 
economic growth, a 5-percent average rate 
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of growth over the next 5 years would not 
only offset the revenue effect but provide an 
excess of $1.5 billion. 

Over and above these benefits is another 
that could prove to be the most important 
of all. 

This is the postponement feature, which 
can be the launehing pad for the greatest 
and most dynamic offensive against Gov- 
ernment waste that our country has ever 
witnessed. 

Over the years the Federal Government 
has been growing rapidly at the expense of 
economic growth, upon which it depends for 
revenue. This process has gone unchecked 
because there has been no competing claims 
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for the use of the revenue overlap. Our 
bills fill this void by setting up an effective 
counterclaim. 

Every one of the country’s 60 million 
income-tax payers would be enrolled auto- 
matically as a watchdog of the Treasury. 
Taxpayers are bound to insist that the Gov- 
ernment exercise every possible economy 
because their anticipated tax reductions will 
depend upon it. 

When the people have a clearly defined 
choice between tax reform and increased 
Federal spending, you don’t need a crystal 
ball to predict which they will choose. 

The collective weight of this pressure for 
economy is guaranteed to have a restraining 
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effect on the size of public expenditures. As 
a Congressman, I know that Members of 
both Houses will be loath to vote for appro- 
priations that would tip the scale of 
budgetary balance. The executive branch 
should be just as fearful. 

No one would invite the wrath of taxpayers 
who did not receive tax reductions upon 
which they had counted. The economies 
resulting would in no way restrict military 
and other essential expenditures. 

We have in this legislation, then, dual 
forces for impressive and lasting public bet- 
terment—the urgently needed tax-rate re- 
form and a checkrein on Government 
spending. 





SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, for this hallowed moment 
we would hush our feverish clamor to 
silence, that the voice of Thy guidance 
may be heard, as we face perplexing 
problems which tie us so closely to the 
seething world. 

We are conscious that it is a world 
where tyrants still deal in fetters and 
chains as they attempt to shackle the free 
spirits of men made in Thy image. We 
praise Thee for the multitude in every 
land with whom we are joined, who cher- 
ish freedom of body and mind more than 
life itself. 

Our Father, never let us forget that it 
is in earthen vessels that we have the 
treasure of freedom which we guard. 

Save us, O Lord, from the hypocrisy 
of beholding a speck in another’s eye, 
without being aware of the log that is in 
our own eye. 

Grant us inner discernment, so that 
behind all the facades of security, priv- 
ilege, and success we may honestly rec- 
ognize the imperfect condition of our own 
lives, even as Thou dost know it. 

In all our striving to defend the truth, 
preserve in us the grace of self-criticism, 
so that the living faith of the dead may 
not become the dead faith of the living. 

We ask it in the name of the Redeemer 
who is the truth and the light. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 10, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 


House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S.178. An act for the relief of Michael J. 
Collins; 

S.298. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; 

8.900. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of Mobile, Ala.; 

S. 1295. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes; 

§. 1297. An act to authorize the payment 
of per diem to members of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board at the same rate that is 
authorized for other persons serving the 
Federal Government without compensation; 
and 

5.1298. An act to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Graham A. Martin, of Florida, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 


ica to the 16th session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Gerald A. Brown, of California, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 


nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harold Brown, of California, to be Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph Scott Imirie, of New York, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





THE ARMY 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORTS ON MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, OR RE- 
SEARCH WorRK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, reports of the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
relating to military procurement actions for 
experimental, developmental, or research 
work, covering the period July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 (with accompanying reports); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO 
PERMANENT DUTY AT THE SEAT OF GOVERN- 
MENT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Air Force, reporting, pursuant to law, that, 
as of March 31, 1961, there was an aggregate 
of 2,310 officers assigned or detailed to per- 
manent duty in the executive element of the 
Air Force at the seat of government; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARD- 
ED BY THE AIR Force WITHOUT FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on military construction contracts 

awarded by that Department without formal 

advertising, for the period July 1, 1960, 

through December 31, 1960 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 


Report ON Army, Navy, AND AIR FORCE 
Prime CONTRACT AWARDS TO SMALL AND 
OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on Army, 
Navy, and Air Force prime contract awards 
to small and other business firms, for the 
period July 1960—January 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Moror VEHICLE INDEMNIFICATION FUND ACT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
mote safe driving, to eliminate the reckless 
and financially irresponsible driver from the 
highways, to provide for the indemnification 
of certain persons suffering injury or loss 
as a result of the operation of motor ve- 
hicles by uninsured motorists, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 17652(B)(3)(A) oF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 7652(b) 
(3) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Finance. 

REPorRT OF U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Agency, 
for the period July 1 to December 31, 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


ADDITION TO AND EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN LANDS 
ix Crpar BREAKS NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
UTaH 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation to add federally owned 
lands to, and exclude federally owned lands 
from, the Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
Utah, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


INCLUSION OF ACKIA BATTLEGROUND NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, MISS., AND MERIWETHER LEWIS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, TENN., IN NATCHEZ 
TRACE PARKWAY 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to include Ackia Battleground 

National Monument, Miss., and Meriwether 

Lewis National Monument, Tenn., in the 

Natchez Trace Parkway, and to provide 

appropriate designations for them, and for 

other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 
1934, RELATING TO CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
PROVISIONS 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 4(b) of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, with respect to the appli- 
cability of the conflict-of-interest provisions 
to persons serving in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission unit of the National 
Defense Executive Reserve (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


VIOLATIONS OF REGULATIONS OF FEDERAL CoM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION IN THE COMMON 
CARRIER AND SAFETY AND SPECIAL FIELDS 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, transmitting a 

draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 

imposition of forfeitures for certain viola- 
tions of the rules and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in the 
common carrier and safety and special fields 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ReEPorT OF ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISH- 
ERIES COMMISSION 


A letter from the _ secretary-treasurer, 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that commission, dated 
March 1961 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORT ON AWARD OF YOUNG AMERICAN 
MEDALS FOR BRAVERY 


A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the award of 
Young American Medals for Bravery for 1959; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF VENUE REQUIREMENTS IN 
CERTAIN SUITS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the venue requirements in suits to 
recover for frauds committed against the 
United States (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Nationalization Service, Department 
of Justice, pursuant to law, copies of orders 
entered granting temporary admission into 
the United States of certain aliens (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

CLARIFICATION OF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1949, 
RELATING TO Basic COMPENSATION OF CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS OR EMPLOYEES 
A letter from the Chairman, US. Civil 

Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
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proposed legislation to amend the act of 
August 23, 1958, an act to clarify the appli- 
cation of section 507 of the Classification 
Act of 1949 with respect to the preservation 
of the rates of basic compensation of certain 
Officers or employees in cases involving down- 
grading actions (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF DISABILITY RETIREMENT Pro- 
VISIONS OF CIviL SERVICE RETIREMENT AcT 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the disability 
retirement provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4 OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES TRAINING ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, US. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 4 of 
the Government Employees Training Act, as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 51 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation providing Federal «.d to 
distressed areas 


“Whereas northern Wisconsin has long 
been suffering from a chronically distressed 
economic condition; and 

“Whereas hearings held by the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, Gaylord A. Nelson, 
have disclosed that unemployment has 
reached the high level of 18 percent of the 
employable population of Ashland County 
and 12 percent of the employable population 
of Douglas County; and 

“Whereas after full consideration of the 
situation all indications are that there can 
be no substantial economic improvement in 
this area without outside aid: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring), That the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin memorializes the Con- 
gress to pass Senate bill 1, introduced by 
Senator Paut H. Dovuctas of Illinois, or like 
or similar legislation providing Federal aid 
for economically distressed areas of the 
United States; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to both Houses of the Congress and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House MEMORIAL 8 


“A memorial urging the President of the 
United States and the Congress to give 
favorable consideration to legislation pro- 
viding benefits for veterans of World 
War I 

“To the President and the Congress of the 

United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully repre- 
sents: 

“Whereas many hundreds of thousands of 
our Nation’s finest citizens served the cause 
of democracy during the period of World 
War I; and 
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“Whereas there are a large number of 
these veterans who have now reached the 
age and circumstances in which they are no 
longer self-supporting, as well as suffering 
illnesses and infirmities aggravated by this 
honorable service to their country: Now, 
therefore, your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
prays: 

“1. That the President and the Congress 
of the United States recognizes the predica- 
ment of the veterans of World War I and do, 
therefore, give favorable consideration to 
legislation providing benefits to the aged, ill, 
and disabled veterans of World War I in the 
form of pensions or any other means which 
will provide the relief so vitally needed. 

“2. The Honorable Wesley Bolin, secretary 
of state of Arizona, is directed to transmit 
duly certified copies of this memorial to the 
President of the United States, the President 
of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
Director of Veterans’ Administration, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
chairman of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and to each 
Member of Congress representing the State 
of Arizona.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 11 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to take no action 
limiting the application of State retail 
sales and use tax laws 
“Whereas certain proposals have been 

made to the Congress of the United States 

limiting application to foreign sellers of 

State sales and use tax laws or exempting 

foreign sellers from such laws, which pro- 

posals include H.R. 1148, H.R. 2557, H.R. 3055, 

H.R. 3278, S. 581, and S. 3549; and 
“Whereas retail sales and use taxes have 

been an integral part of the means of financ- 

ing State government in Colorado since 1935, 

because of their productivity, simiplicity of 

administration, and flexibility in meeting 

growing revenue requirements; and 
“Whereas the practical point of emphasis 

on any sale is the point where the sale is 

solicited and consummated and not at a 

point where mechanical acts of processing 

sales are performed; and 

“Whereas Colorado retail sales and use tax 
laws, as enacted, administered, and enforced, 
apply equally to all sales, sellers, and con- 
sumers within Colorado, without discrimina- 
tion because of location, source of supply, or 
status as a foreign seller or a domestic seller, 
and impose no burden on interstate com- 
merce; and 

“Whereas by utilization of modern, rapid 
transportation of persons and property, and 

modern fast communications, it is now a 

common practice for sellers and suppliers to 

operate from a single office large sales forces 
in many States in direct competition with 
local sellers, supported by extensive adver- 
tising and public relations campaigns, and 
to fill orders solicited by such salesmen from 

a distant supply point and provide repair 

parts and service as quickly and efficiently as 

from a local warehouse; and 

“Whereas foreign sellers are not subject to 
the ad valorem and other taxes imposed on 
local sellers, reduce by the amount of their 
sales the flow of money in the local market, 
and are free to move in and out of the local 
market, while local sellers bear the tax 
burden of the market, provide employment, 
and increase the flow of money in the local 
market, and are integrated into the local 
community; and 

“Whereas exemption of foreign sellers so- 
liciting sales within the borders of Colorado 
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would discriminate against sellers within 
Colorado, produce unfair competitive ad- 
vantages favoring out-of-State sellers, ap- 
preciably reduce revenues to the State of 
Colorado, shift a greater portion of the tax 
burden to other taxpayers, introduce expen- 
sive administration and enforcement prob- 
lems, and would be detrimental to business 
activity within Colorado: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 43d Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 
House of Representatives concuring herein), 
That the General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado hereby memorializes the 87th Con- 
gress to take no action limiting the applica- 
tion of State retail sales and use tax laws as 
to out-of-State sellers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and the Members of Congress 
from the State of Colorado.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“To the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress Assem- 
bled: 


“Whereas there has been introduced dur- 
ing this session of the Congress, legislation 
designated as Senate Joint Resolution 13 to 
authorize the construction of a hotel and 
other related facilities for the overnight care 
and accommodation of visitors to Mount 
Ranier National Park, the financing of such 
construction to be one-half by the United 
States and one-half by donated funds, the 
title to such hotel facilities to be vested in 
the United States with the power in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enter into a contract 
with private concessionaires for operation of 
such hotel and related facilities; and 

“Whereas the State of Washington is vitally 
concerned in making the scenic grandeur and 
the many other tourist attractions of this 
park more accessible and available to all 
persons visiting this area; and 

“Whereas there has been clearly demon- 
strated an urgent need for additional facili- 
ties within the area of Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park; and 
‘ “Whereas it is extremely desirable that 
this State shall do everything possible to 
encourage and aid the financing of this pro- 
posed construction of hotel and related 
facilities, and to attract private capital for 
this project: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States pass the legislation embodied in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13 to the end that the 
State of Washington and the Secretary of 
the Interior may enter into negotiations in 
order that the extent of participation by 
each agency of Government be established; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of the senate 
to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Washington.” 

A resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“Whereas in this age when mankind has 
acquired the capacity to completely destroy 
itself by chemical, biological, and radiologi- 
cal warfare and is faced with extreme world 
tensions, human misery, suffering, misun- 
derstanding and bloodshed, the East-West 
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Center of the University of Hawaii shines as 
a torch of hope for world peace and better 
understanding between the people of the 
East and West; and 

“Whereas as a result of the foresight and 
dedicated efforts of the Honorable Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON, Vice President of the United States 
of America and former majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate, the East-West Center was estab- 
lished in Hawaii and the great responsibility 
and opportunity to help humanity in its 
fight for world peace and understanding 
were given to the people of Hawaii: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the First Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii (general session of 1961). That this 
body hereby respectfully requests the board 
of regents of the University of Hawaii to 
name the administration building of the 
East-West Center after the Honorable 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON as an expression of ap- 
preciation for his efforts and foresight which 
led to the establishment of the East-West 
Center at the University of Hawaii; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be delivered to the Honorable Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON, Vice President of the United 
States of America; Dr. Laurence H. Snyder, 
president of the University of Hawaii; and 
each member of the board of regents of the 
University of Hawaii.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Hawaii; ordered to lie 
on the table: 

“Whereas Elvis Presley staged a one-man 
show before 5,000 cheering and grateful peo- 
ple of Hawaii on Saturday, March 25, 1961, 
at the Bloch Arena; and 

“Whereas it was a complete sellout and 
the biggest single gate in the history of show 
business in Hawaii; and 

“Whereas Elvis Presley gave out his tal- 
ents and services to help raise funds for 
the U.S.S. Arizona Memorial Fund; and 

“Whereas the show raised more than $52,- 
000 for the U.S.S. Arizona Memorial Fund; 
and 

“Whereas Col. Tom Parker, Elvis Presley’s 
manager, deserves every bit of the credit 
and appreciation for making the benefit per- 
formance a great success: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
first State legislature (general session 1961), 
That it express its gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to Elvis Presley and Col. Tom Parker 
on behalf of all Hawaii for their services 
in helping to raise the funds needed for the 
US.S. Arizona Memorial; be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be sent to Mr. Elvis Presley and 
Col. Tom Parker.” 

A resolution adopted by the Philippine 
Scouts Association, praying for the cnact- 
ment of House bill 1133, relative to equaliza- 
tion of pay for the Philippine Scouts, U.S, 
Army; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

A resolution adopted by the Sonoma Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma, Calif., 
favoring the recognition of the services of 
the late Col. Agoston Haraszthy, for his con- 
tribution to the economy of the State of 
California; ordered to lie on the table. 





ARAB BOYCOTT AND BLOCKADE— 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Ameri- 

cans and U.S. commercial firms are di- 

rectly affected by the Middle East situa- 

tion as a consequence of Arab League 
boycotts and blockades. The situation 
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calls for an unrelenting and vigorous 
course of action by the administration 
to eliminate discriminatory practices 
against our citizens by other nations 
based on race and religion. Recognizing 
that the problem goes far beyond the 
immediate differences between the Near 
East Arab States and Israel, the Congress 
has gone on record in support of this 
policy. Hesitation or inaction could 
very well be regarded by the Arab States 
responsible as a sign of weakness and 
indecision on the part of the new admin- 
istration. 

I hail the Legislature of the State of 
New York for the Concurrent Resolution 
No. 131 as adopted in the senate on 
March 24 and concurred in by the assem- 
bly on March 25, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 131 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the De- 
partment of State of the United States to 
take steps to discourage and nullify the 
effects of trade restrictions, blockades 
and boycotts by the nations comprising 
the Arab League against American citizens 
of the Jewish faith and against American 
companies controlled or managed by such 
citizens 
Whereas Arab nations, 

United Arab Republic, Iraq, Jordan, 

Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Libya, 

Sudan, Tunisia, and Morocco, functioning 

as the Arab League, have been conducting a 

boycott of American citizens, business, and 

industry; and 
Whereas the Arab League has blacklisted 
all American ships which have touched at 

Israeli ports of call; and 
Whereas American firms doing business 

with Israel are cut off from trade with Arab 

countries; and 
Whereas most American companies con- 
trolled or managed, partially or wholly, by 

Americans of the Jewish faith are not per- 

mitted to establish commercial relationships 

with countries that are members of the Arab 

League; and 
Whereas American servicemen and Armed 

Forces employees of the Jewish faith are not 

permitted to serve at the Dhahran Airbase 

in Saudi Arabia, and 
Whereas American citizens of the Jewish 
faith are generally not permitted to dis- 
embark on Arab soil, by land, sea, or air; and 
Whereas approximately 500 American 
business firms during 1960 received warn- 
ings through the United States mails from 

Arab boycott officers in Damascus and 

Kuwait that if Americans have commercial 

dealings with Israel, they must forgo doing 

business with Arab countries; and 

Whereas individual Hollywood motion pic- 
ture stars have also been blacklisted; and 

Whereas American citizens of the Jewish 
faith are generally excluded from private 
employment in any capacity in any Arab 
owned or controlled company; and 

Whereas the U.S. Navy reserves the option 
to cancel the charter of any vessel carrying 

Navy cargo, if any Arab country refuses to 

allow the vessel to load or unload cargo, 

because the ship’s charterers or owners have 
previously done business with Israel; and 

Whereas with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commodity Credit 

Corporation and the U.S. Navy, contracts 

for the shipment of U.S. surplus wheat to 

the United Arab Republic provide that the 
vessel may not have traded at Israeli ports; 
and 
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Whereas the Democratic Party platform of 
1960 pledged the protection of the rights of 
American citizens to travel, to pursue lawful 
trade, and to engage in other lawful activi- 
ties abroad without distinction as to race 
or religion; and has further pledged to op- 
pose any international agreement or treaty 
which by its terms or practices discriminate 
against American citizens on grounds of 
race or religion; and 

Whereas the Republican Party platform 
of 1960 pledged to seek an end to transmit 
and trade restrictions, blockades and black- 
lists, and further pledged to secure freedom 
of navigation on international waterways 
and the cessation of discrimination against 
Americans on the basis of religion beliefs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Department of State be and is hereby 
respectfully memorialized (a) to take a firm 
position against Arab interference in the 
conduct of the affairs of American citizens 
and businessmen; 

(b) to abstain from any cooperation with 
Arab League boycott activities and policies; 

(c) to resist any efforts by Arab nations 
to maintain or widen its boycott activities 
in the United States; and 

(d) to exert all possible efforts and utilize 
its resources to the fulfillment of the spirit 
and purposes of this resolution, and it is 
further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of State of the United States and 
to each Member of the Congress of the 
United States duly elected from the State 
of New York, and that the latter be urged 
to devote themselves to the task of accom- 
plishing the purposes of this resolution. 

By order of the senate. 

Wiis §. KING, 
Acting Secretary. 

In assembly, March 25, 1961, concurred in 
without amendments. 

ANSLEY B. BoRKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 





DISTRICT ATTORNEYS REAFFIRM 
SUPPORT FOR WIRETAPPING UN- 
DER PROPER SAFEGUARDS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at its 
recent midwinter conference held in 
Tucson, Ariz., the National District At- 
torneys’ Association adopted a resolu- 
tion reaffirming its stand in favor of the 
enactment of Federal legislation to per- 
mit State wiretapping under proper safe- 
guards. The resolution specifically en- 
dorses S. 1086, a bill which I have 
introduced to permit State wiretapping 
under court supervision. 

The Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary last year favorably reported an al- 
most identical bill to the Senate. It is 
regrettable that this bill was never mo- 
tioned up for consideration and was al- 
lowed to die on the Senate Calendar 
when the 86th Congress adjourned. 

The need for such legislation is as 
compelling as ever and I hope that we 
will not permit another session to go by 
without acting to remedy this very seri- 
ous law enforcement gap. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution be 
printed following my remarks in the 
Recorp and that the resolution be ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the National District Attorneys’ 
Association, at its annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (1959), and at its annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Mass. (1960), by resolution, 
urged upon the Congress of the United States 
the enactment of legislation to permit the 
enactment by States of legislation concern- 
ing the interception of telephonic communi- 
cations under proper safeguards; and 

Whereas two bills, Senate bill 3340 and 
House bill 11589, concerning the enactment 
of such legislation were introduced before 
the 86th Congress, and that Senate bill 1086 
(similar to Senate bill 3340) has been intro- 
duced in the present 87th Congress: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National District At- 
torneys’ Association does hereby reaffirm its 
stand on this important matter, and urges 
upon its membership the support of such 
measures, through contact with their own 
Congressmen or Senators, and by such other 
means which may be appropriate. 

Dated this llth day of March 1961, at 
Tucson, Ariz. 

NATIONAL DISTRICT ATTORNEYS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
PaTRICK BRENNAN, President. 

Attest: 

Harry ACKERMAN, 
Acting Secretary. 





FLOOD CONTROL STUDY OF MIL- 
WAUKEE RIVER—RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have received a resolution from the Mil- 
waukee County Board of Supervisors pe- 
titioning the Congress for funds so that 
the Army Corps of Engineers can make 
a flood control study of the Milwaukee 
River. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to provide funds for a U.S. 
Corps of Engineers survey of the feasi- 
bility and cost of constructing a diver- 
sion channel from the Milwaukee River 
near Saukville, Wis., to Lake Michigan as 
a flood control project 


Whereas the Milwaukee River in the State 
of Wisconsin periodically causes severe flood 
damage within its drainage basin; and 

Whereas it is believed that the most prac- 
tical method of preventing or alleviating 
such damage is to construct a diversion chan- 
nel from said river near Saukville, Wis., east 
to Lake Michigan; and 

Whereas it is necessary that such project 
be studied by the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
and such study will require a specific ap- 
propriation of funds to defray the cost there- 
of: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the County Board of Super- 
visors of Milwaukee County, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be and is hereby 
petitioned to provide sufficient funds (esti- 
mated to be $70,000) for and to direct the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers to make a definitive 
study and report as to the feasibility, de- 
sirability and cost of constructing such di- 
version channel; and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk is di- 
rected to transmit a certified copy of this 
resolution to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C., and to the 
U.S. Senators from Wisconsin and to the 
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Congressmen from Wisconsin from the Sec- 
ond, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Wisconsin 
Districts. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 145) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
have the honor of submitting—on behalf 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare—the committee report on the 
minimum wage bill. 

The committee has reported H.R. 
3935—the House-passed bill—with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The bill is substantially similar to the 
measure which we passed in the Senate 
in August of last year. 

It is substantially similar to the meas- 
ures recommended to this Congress by 
the President and which has his whole- 
hearted endorsement and support. 

It is my understanding from the lead- 
ership that we will begin debate on this 
bill on Thursday. 

I would like to make one observation 
about our committee procedures. 

The ranking minority member, the 
junior Senator from Arizona, was most 
cooperative in our committee delibera- 
tions. 

In the interest of expediting the bill, 
he withheld amendments he wished to 
offer so that we might obtain speedy 
committee approval of the bill. 

It was clearly understood that he 
would offer these amendments on the 
floor during the coming debate. 

I am hopeful that there will be no at- 
tempt to criticize his amendments on 
the technical basis that they were not 
offered to the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, together with the mi- 
nority views of the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Michigan, and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes, was placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill, and a brief summary of it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


H.R. 3935 


To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide coverage for 
employees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to in- 
crease the minimum wage under the Act to 
$1.25 an hour, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembied, That this 
act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1961.’ 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.2. (a) Paragraph (m) of section 3 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, of 1938, as 
amended, defining the term “wage,” is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the cost of board, lodging, 
or other facilities shall not be included as a 
part of the wage paid to any employee to the 
extent it is excluded therefrom under the 
terms of a bona fide collective-bargaining 
agreement applicable to the particular em- 
ployee: Provided further, That the Secretary 
is authorized to determine the fair value of 
such board, lodging, or other facilities for de- 
fined classes of employees and in defined 
areas, based on average cost to the employer 
or to groups of employers similarly situated, 
or average value to groups of employees, or 
other appropriate measures of fair value. 
Such evaluations, where applicable and per- 
tinent, shall be used in lieu of actual meas- 
ure of cost in determining the wage paid to 
any employee.” 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(p) ‘American vessel’ includes any vessel 
which is documented or numbered under 
the laws of the United States. 

“(q) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Labor. 

“(r) ‘Enterprise’ means the related activi- 
ties performed (either through unified op- 
eration or common control) by any person 
or persons for a common business purpose, 
and includes all such activities whether per- 
formed in one or more establishments or by 
one or more corporate or other organizational 
units including departments of an estab- 
lishment operated through leasing arrange- 
ments, but shall not include the related ac- 
tivities performed for such enterprise by 
an independent contractor: Provided, That, 
within the meaning of this subsection, a local 
retail or service establishment which is un- 
der independent ownership shall not be 
deemed to be so operated or controlled as 
to be other than a separate and distinct en- 
terprise by reason of any arrangement, which 
includes, but is not necessarily limited to, 
an agreement, (1) that it will sell, or sell 
only, certain goods specified by a particular 
manufacturer, distributor, or advertiser, or 
(2) that it will join with other such local 
establishments in the same industry for the 
purpose of collective purchasing, or (3) that 
it will have the exclusive right to sell the 
goods or use the brand name of a manufac- 
turer, distributor, or advertiser within a 
specified area, or by reason of the fact that 
it occupies premises leased to it by a person 
who also leases premises to other retail or 
service establishments. 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in commrce or in 
the production of goods for commerce’ means 
any of the following in the activities of which 
employees are so engaged, including em- 
ployees handling, selling, or otherwise work- 
ing on goods that have been moved in or 
produced for commerce by any person: 

“(1) any such enterprise which has one 
or more retail or service establishments if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated and if such 
enterprise purchases or receives goods for 
resale that move or have moved across State 
lines (not in deliveries from the reselling 
establishment) which amount in total an- 
nual volume to $250,000 or more; 

(2) any such enterprise which has one 
or more establishments engaged in launder- 
ing, cleaning, or repairing clothing or fabrics 
if the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, ex- 
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clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated; 

“(3) any such enterprise which is en- 
gaged in the business of operating a street, 
suburban or interurban electric railway, or 
local trolley or motorbus carrier; 

(4) any establishment of any such enter- 
prise, except establishments and enterprises 
referred to in other paragraphs of this sub- 
section, which has employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce if the annual gross volume of 
sales of such enterprise is not less than 
$1,000,000; 

“(5) any such enterprise which is engaged 
in the business of construction or recon- 
struction, or both, if the annual gross volume 
from the business of such enterprise is not 
less than $350,000; 

“(6) any gasoline service establishment if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
establishment is not less than $250,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated: 

“Provided, That an establishment shall not 
be considered to be an enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, or a part of an enterprise en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, and the sales of such 
establishment shall not be included for the 
purpose of determining the annual gross 
volume of sales of any enterprise for the 
purpose of this subsection, if the only em- 
ployees of such establishment are the owner 
thereof or persons standing in the relation- 
ship of parent, spouse, or child of such 
owner.”’ 


INVESTIGATIONS OF EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Sec. 3. Section 4 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) Whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that in any industry under this 
Act the competition of foreign producers in 
United States markets or in markets abroad, 
or both, has resulted or is likely to result, 
in increased unemployment in the United 
States, he shall undertake an investigation 
to gain full information with respect to the 
matter. If he determines such increased 
unemployment has in fact resulted, or is in 
fact likely to result, from such competition, 
he shall make a full and complete report of 
his findings and determinations to the 
President and to the Congress: Provided, 
That he may also include in such report 
information on the increased employment 
resulting from additional exports in any 
industry under this Act as he may determine 
to be pertinent to such report.” 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Src. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
“production of goods for commerce” wher- 
ever they appear, the following: “or employed 
in any enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce”. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Sec. 5. (a)(1) Section 6(a) of such Act 
is amended by inserting after the word 
“who” in the portion thereof preceding 
paragraph (1), the words “in any work- 
week”’, 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 6(a) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the first two years from the effective date 
of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, and not less than $1.25 an hour there- 
after, except as otherwise provided in this 
section.” 

(3) The first sentence of paragraph (8) of 
section 6(a) of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) if such employee is employed in 
American Samoa, in lieu of the rate or rates 
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provided by this subsection or subsection 
(b), not less than the applicable rate estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with recommendations of a special 
industry committee or committees which he 
shall appoint in the same manner and pur- 
suant to the same provisions as are appli- 
cable to the special industry committees 
provided for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands by this Act as amended from time 
to time.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who in any workweek (i) is 
employed in an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, as defined in section 3(s), (1), 
(2), (3), or (5) or by an establishment de- 
scribed in section 3(s) (4) or (6), and who, 
except for the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961, would not 
be within the purview of this section, or 
(ii) is brought within the purview of this 
section by the amendments made to section 
13(a) of this Act by the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, wages at rates— 

“(1) not less than $1 an hour during the 
first year from the effective date of such 
amendments; not less than $1.05 an hour 
during the second year from such date; not 
less than $1.15 an hour during the third year 
from such date; and not less than the rate 
effective under paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) thereafter: 

“(2) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel, not less than 
the rate which will provide to the employee, 
for the period covered by the wage payment, 
Wages equal to compensation at the hourly 
rate prescribed by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section for all hours during such period 
when he was actually on duty (including 
periods aboard ship when the employee was 
on watch or was, at the direction of a su- 
perior officer, performing work or standing 
by, but not including off-duty periods which 
are provided pursuant to the employment 
agreement) .” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The rate or rates provided by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be superseded in the case of any employee 
in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands only 
for so long as and insofar as such employee 
is covered by a wage order heretofore or 
hereafter issued by the Secretary pursuant 
to the recommendations of a special indus- 
try committee appointed pursuant to section 
5: Provided, That (1) the following rates 
shall apply to any such employee to whom 
the rate or rates prescribed by subsection (a) 
would otherwise apply: 

“(A) The rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, 
increased by 15 per centum, unless such rate 
or rates are superseded by the rate or rates 
prescribed in a wage order issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to the recommendations 
of a review committee appointed under para- 
graph (C). Such rate or rates shall become 
effective sixty days after the effective date 
of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961 or one year from the effective date of 
the most recent wage order applicable to 
such employee theretofore issued by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the recommendations of 
a special industry committee appointed un- 
der section 5, whichever is later. 

“(B) Beginning two years after the ap- 
plicable effective date under paragraph (A), 
not less than the rate or rates prescribed by 
paragraph (A), increased by an amount 
equal to 10 per centum of the rate or rates 
applicable under the most recent wage order 
issued by the Secretary prior to the effective 
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date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, unless such rate or rates are 
superseded by the rate or rates prescribed in 
a@ wage order issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to the recommendations of a review 
committee appointed under paragraph (C). 

“(C) Any employer, or group of employ- 
ers, employing a majority of the employees 
in an industry in Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, may apply to the Secretary in writ- 
ing for the appointment of a review com- 
mittee to recommend the minimum rate or 
rates to be paid such employees in lieu of 
the rate or rates provided by paragraph (A) 
or (B). Any such application with respect 
to any rate or rates provided for under para- 
graph (A) shall be filed within sixty days 
following the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961 and any 
such application with respect to any rate 
or rates provided for under paragraph (B) 
shall be filed not more than one hundred 
and twenty days and not less than sixty 
days prior to the effective date of the ap- 
plicable rate or rates under paragraph (B). 
The Secretary shall promptly consider such 
application and may appoint a review com- 
mittee if he has reasonable cause to believe, 
on the basis of financial and other informa- 
tion contained in the application, that com- 
pliance with any applicable rate or rates 
prescribed by paragraph (A) cr (B) will 
substantially curtail employment in such 
industry. The Secretary’s decision upon any 
such application shall be final. Any wage 
order issued pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions of a review committee appointed under 
this paragraph shall take effect on the ap- 
plicable effective date provided in paragraph 
(A) or (B). 

“(D) In the event a wage order has not 
been issued pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of a review committee prior to the ap- 
plicable effective date under paragraph (A) 
or (B), the applicable percentage increase 
provided by any such paragraph shall take 
effect on the effective date prescribed 
therein, except with respect to the employees 
of an employer who filed an application 
under paragraph (C) and who files with the 
Secretary an undertaking with a surety or 
sureties satisfactory to the Secretary for 
payment to his employees of an amount 
sufficient to compensate such employees for 
the difference between the wages they ac- 
tually receive and the wages to which they 
are entitled under this subsection. The Sec- 
retary shall be empowered to enforce such 
undertaking and any sums recovered by him 
shall be held in a special deposit account 
and shall be paid, on order of the Secretary, 
directly to the employee or employees af- 
fected. Any such sum not paid to an em- 
ployee because of inability to do so within 
a period of three years shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

(2) In the case of any such employee to 
whom subsection (b) would otherwise apply, 
the Secretary shall within sixty days after 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 appoint a_ special 
industry committee in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 to recommend the highest minimum 
wage rate or rates in accordance with the 
standards prescribed by section 8, not in 
excess of the applicable rate provided by 
subsection (b), to be applicable to such em- 
ployee in lieu of the rate or rates prescribed 
by subsection (b). The rate or rates recom- 
mended by the special industry committee 
shall be effective with respect to such em- 
ployee upon the effective date of the wage 
order issued pursuant to such recommenda- 
tion but not before sixty days after the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961. 

“(3) The provisions of section 5 and sec- 
tion 8, relating to special industry commit- 
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tees, shall be applicable to review committees 
appointed under this subsection. The ap- 
pointment of a review committee shall be 
in addition to and not in lieu of any special 
industry committee required to be appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 8, except that no special industry 
committee shall hold any hearing within one 
year after a minimum wage rate or rates for 
such industry shall have been recommended 
to the Secretary by a review committee to be 
paid in lieu of the rate or rates provided for 
under paragraph (A) or (B). The minimum 
wage rate or rates prescribed by this subsec- 
tion shall be in effect only for so long as and 
insofar as such minimum wage rate or rates 
have not been superseded by a wage order 
fixing a higher minimum wage rate or rates 
(but not in excess of the applicable rate 
prescribed in subsection (a) or subsection 
(b)) hereafter issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to the recommendation of a special 
industry committee.” 


MAXIMUM HOURS 


Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of section 7 of 
such Act is amended by designating such 
subsection as subsection (a) (1), by inserting 
after the word “who” the words “in any 
workweek”, and by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting a semicolon 
and the word “and” in Heu thereof and 
adding the following new paragraph (2): 

(2) No employer shall employ any of his 
employees who in any workweek (i) is 
employed in an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, as defined in section 3(s)(1), (2), 
or (5), or by any establishment described in 
section 3(s)(4), and who, except for the 
enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, would not be within 
the purview of this subsection, or (ii) is 
brought within the purview of this subsec- 
tion by the amendments made to section 13 
of this Act by the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961— 

“(A) for a workweek longer than forty- 
four hours during the second year from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, 

“(B) for a workweek longer than forty- 
two hours during the third year from such 
date, 

“(C) for a workweek longer than forty 
hours after the expiration of the third year 
from such date, 
unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “in excess of 
forty hours in the workweek” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “in excess of the maximum workweek 
‘applicable to such employee under sub- 
section (a)”’. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the sub- 
section designation ‘“(c)” the paragraph 
designation “(1)”, by inserting after the 
semicolon the paragraph designation “(2)”, 
and by inserting before the period a comma 
and the following: “except that in any such 
place of employment in which both clause 
(2) of this subsection and clause (3) of sub- 
section (b) apply to employees, the number 
of exempt workweeks shall not exceed ten 
in any calendar year under each such 
clause.” 

(dad) Paragraph (5) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out “forty in a workweek” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “in excess of the 
maximum workweek applicable to such em- 
ployee under subsection (a)”. 
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(e) Paragraph (7) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out “forty hours” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the maximum work- 
week applicable to such employee under 
subsection (a)”. 

(f) Subsection (e) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “forty 
hours” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
maximum workweek applicable to such em- 
ployee under subsection (a)”, (2) by striking 
out “section 6(a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (a) or (b) of section 6 
(whichever may be applicable)”, and (3) 
by striking out “forty in any” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “such maximum”. 

(g) Subsection (f) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “forty hours” 
both times it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “the maximum 
workweek applicable to such employee under 
such subsection”. 

(h) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any 
employee of a retail or service establishment 
for a workweek in excess of the applicable 
workweek specified therein, if (1) the regu- 
lar rate of pay of such employee is in excess 
of one and one-half times the minimum 
hourly rate applicable to him under section 
6, and (2) more than half his compensation 
for a representative period (not less than 
one month) represents commissions on 
goods or services.” 


WAGE ORDERS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Src. 7. Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the word 
“industries” where it appears in the first 
sentence the words “or enterprises”; and by 
inserting after the words “production of 
goods for commerce” where they appear in 
the second sentence the following: “or in 
any enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce”. 


CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 12 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the period at 
the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “or in any enterprise engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce.” 

EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 9. Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
13 of such Act are amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) The provisions of sections 6 and 7 
shall not apply with respect to— 

(1) any employee employed in a bona fide 
executive, administrative, or professional ca- 
pacity, or in the capacity of outside sales- 
man (as such terms are defined and delimited 
from time to time by regulations of the Sec- 
retary, subject to the provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, except that an 
employee of a retail or service establishment 
shall not be excluded from the definition 
of employee employed in a bona fide execu- 
tive or administrative capacity because of 
the number of hours in his workweek which 
he devotes to activities not directly or closely 
related to the performance of executive or 
administrative activities, if less than 40 per 
centum of his hours worked in the workweek 
are devoted to such activities); or 

“(2) any employee employed by any retail 
or service establishment, more than 50 per 
centum of which establishment's annual dol- 
lar volume of sales of goods or services is 
made within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located, if such establishment— 

“(i) is not in an enterprise described in 
section 3(s), or 

(il) is in such an enterprise and is a hotel, 
motel, restaurant, motion picture theater, or 
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an amusement or recreational establishment 
that operates on a seasonal basis, or 

“(ili) is in such an enterprise and is a hos- 
pital, or an institution which is primarily 
engaged in the care of the sick, the aged, 
the mentally ill or defective, residing on the 
premises of such institution, or a school for 
physically or mentally handicapped or gifted 
children, or 

“(iv) is in such an enterprise and has 
an annual dollar volume of sales (exclusive 
of excise taxes at the retail level which are 
separately stated) which is less than $250,000. 
A ‘retail or service establishment’ shall mean 
an establishment 75 per centum of whose 
annual dollar volume of sales of goods or 
services (or of both) is not for resale and is 
recognized as retail sales or services in the 
particular industry; or 

“(3) any employee employed by any estab- 
lishment (except an establishment in an 
enterprise described in section 3(s)(2)) en- 
gaged in laundering, cleaning, or repairing 
clothing or fabrics, more than 50 per centum 
of which establishment’s annual dollar vol- 
ume of sales of such services is made within 
the State in which the establishment is lo- 
cated: Provided, That 75 per centum of such 
establishment’s annual dollar volume of sales 
of such services is made to customers who 
are not engaged in a mining, manufacturing, 
transportation, commercial, or communica- 
tions business: Provided further, That 
neither the exemption in this paragraph nor 
in paragraph (2) shall apply to any em- 
ployee of a hotel, motel, or restaurant who 
is engaged in laundering, cleaning, or repair- 
ing clothing or fabrics where such services 
are not performed exclusively for such hotel, 
motel, or restaurant: Provided further, That 
this exemption shall not apply to any em- 
ployee of any such establishment which has 
an annual dollar volume of sales of such serv- 
ices of $250,000 or more and which is en- 
gaged in substantial competition in the same 
metropolitan area with an establishment less 
than 50 per centum of whose annual dollar 
volume of sales of such services is made 
within the State in which it is located; or 

“(4) any employee employed by an estab- 
lishment which qualifies as an exempt retail 
establishment under clause (2) of this sub- 
section and is recognized as a retail establish- 
ment in the particular industry notwith- 
standing that such establishment makes or 
processes at the retail establishment the 
goods that it sells: Provided, That more than 
85 per centum of such establishment’s an- 
nual dollar volume of sales of goods so made 
or processed is made within the State in 
which the establishment is located; or 

(5) any employee employed in the catch- 
ing, taking, propagating, harvesting, culti- 
vating, or farming of any kind of fish, shell- 
fish, crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, or other 
aquatic forms of animal and vegetable life, 
or in the first processing, canning or packing 
such marine products at sea as an incident 
to, or in conjunction with, such fishing op- 
erations, including the going to and return- 
ing from work and loading and unloading 
when performed by any such employee; or 

“(6) any employee employed in agriculture 
or in connection with the operation or main- 
tenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, or 
waterways, not owned or operated for profit 
or operated on a share-crop basis, and which 
are used exclusively for supply and storing 
of water for agricultural purposes; or 

“(7) any employee to the extent that such 
employee is exempted by regulations or 
orders of the Secretary issued under section 
14; or 

“(8) any employee employed in connection 
with the publication of any weekly, semi- 
weekly, or daily newspaper with a circula- 
tion of less than four thousand the major 
part of which circulation is within the 
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county where printed and published or 
counties contiguous thereto; or 

“(9) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment who is employed primarily in 
connection with the preparation or offering 
of food or beverages for human consumption, 
either on the premises, or by such services as 
catering, banquet, box lunch, or curb or 
counter service, to the public, to employees, 
or to members or guests of members of clubs; 
or 

“(10) any individual employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Sec- 
retary), engaged in handling, packing, stor- 
ing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, dry- 
ing, preparing in their raw or natural state, 
or canning of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for market, or in making cheese 
or butter or other dairy products; or 

(11) any switchboard operator employed 
by an independently owned public telephone 
company which has not more than seven 
hundred and fifty stations; or 

(12) any employee of an employer en- 
gaged .n the business of operating taxicabs; 
or 

“(13) any employee or proprietor in a retail 
or service establishment which qualifies as an 
exempt retail or service establishment under 
clause (2) of this subsection with respect to 
whom the provisions of sections 6 and 7 
would not otherwise apply, engaged in han- 
dling telegraphic messages for the public un- 
der an agency or contract arrangement with 
a telegraph company where the telegraph 
message revenue of such agency does not ex- 
ceed $500 a month; or 

(14) any employee employed as a seaman 
on a vessel other than an American vessel; 
or 

“(15) any employee employed in planting 
or tending trees, cruising, surveying, or fell- 
ing timber, or in preparing or transporting 
logs or other forestry products to the mill, 
processing plant, railroad, or other trans- 
portation terminal, if the number of em- 
ployees employed by his employer in such 
forestry or lumbering operations does not 
exceed twelve. 

“(b) The provisions of section 7 shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“(1) any employee with respect to whom 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
power to establish qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 204 of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935; or 

“(2) any employee of an employer subject 
to the provisions of part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; or 

“(3) any employee of a carrier by air sub- 
ject to the provisions of title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act; or - 

“(4) any employee employed in the can- 
ning, processing, marketing, freezing, cur- 
ing, storing, packing for shipment, or dis- 
tributing of any kind of fish, shellfish, or 
other aquatic forms of animal or vegetable 
life, or any byproduct thereof; or 

“(5) any individual employed as an out- 
side buyer of poultry, eggs, cream, or milk, 
in their raw or natural state; or 

“(6) any employee employed as a sea- 
man; or 

(7) any employee of a street, suburban, or 
interurban electric railway, or local trolley 
or motorbus carrier, not included in other 
exemptions contained in this section; or 

“(8) any employee of a gasoline service sta- 
tion; or 

“(9) any employee employed as an an- 
nouncer, news editor, or chief engineer by 
a radio or television station having its major 
studio in a city or town which has a popula- 
tion of not more than fifty thousand, ac- 
cording to the latest available decennial cen- 
sus figures as compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, if such city or town is not part of a 
standard metropolitan statistical area (as 
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defined and designated by the Bureau of the 
Budget) having a total population in excess 
of fifty thousand; or 

“(10) any employee of an independently 
owned and controlled local enterprise (in- 
cluding an enterprise with more than one 
bulk storage establishment) engaged in the 
wholesale or bulk distribution of petroleum 
products if (A) the annual gross volume of 
sales of such enterprise is not more than 
$1,000,000 exclusive of excise taxes, and 
(B) more than 75 per centum of such enter- 
prise’s annual dollar volume of sales is made 
within the State in which such enterprise is 
located, and (C) not more than 25 per cen- 
tum of the annual dollar volume of sales of 
such enterprise is to customers who are en- 
gaged in the bulk distribution of such prod- 
ucts for resale; or 

“(11) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment primarily engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling automobiles, trucks, or farm 
implements; or 

“(12) any employee employed as a driver 
or driver’s helper making local deliveries, 
who is compensated for such employment on 
the basis of trip rates, or other delivery 
payment plan, if the Secretary shall find 
that such plan has the general purpose and 
effect of reducing hours worked by such 
employees to, or below, the maximum work- 
week applicable to them under section 7 


(a).” 
EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


Sec. 10. Clause (1) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “and” after 
“apprentices,” and by inserting after ‘“mes- 
sages,” the following: “and of full-time stu- 
dents outside of their school hours in any 
retail or service establishment: Provided, 
That such employment is not of the type 
ordinarily given to a full-time employee,”. 


PENALTIES AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 11. (a) Section 16(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “The right provided by 
this subsection to bring an action by or on 
behalf of any employee, and the right of any 
employee to become a party plaintiff to any 
such action, shall terminate upon the filing 
of a complaint by the Secretary of Labor 
in an action under section 17 in which re- 
straint is sought of any further delay in 
the payment of unpaid minimum wages, or 
the amount of unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion, as the case may be, owing to such em- 
Ployee under section 6 or section 7 of this 
Act by an employer liable therefor under the 
provisions of this subsection.” 

(b) Section 17 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 17. The district courts, together with 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone, the District Court of 
the Virgin Islands, and the District Court 
of Guam shal] have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of section 15, 
including in the case of violations of section 
15(a) (2) the restraint of any withholding of 
payment of minimum wages or overtime 
compensation found by the court to be due 
to employees under this Act (except sums 
which employees are barred from recovering, 
at the time of the commencement of the 
action to restrain the violations, by virtue of 
the provisions of section 6 of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947) .” 

STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL HANDLING AND PROC- 
ESSING EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of Labor shall study 
the complicated system of exemptions now 
available for the handling and processing of 
agricultural products under such Act and 
particularly sections 7(c), 18(a)(10) and 
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7(b)(3), and shall submit to the second 
session of the Eighty-seventh Congress at 
the time of his report under section 4(d) of 
such Act a special report containing the 
results of such study and information, data 
and recommendations for further legislation 
designed to simplify and remove the inequi- 
ties in the application of such exemptions. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 13. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect upon the expiration of 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of its enactment, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in such amendments and except that 
the authority to promulgate necessary rules, 
regulations, or orders with regard to amend- 
ments made by this Act, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 and amend- 
ments thereto, including amendments made 
by this Act, may be exercised by the Secre- 
tary on and after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

SuMMARY OF MINIMUM WaGE BirLL (H.R. 

8935) as REPORTED BY SENATE LABOR CoM- 

MITTEE 


1. For presently covered employees the 
minimum wage is increased to $1.15 an hour 
for the first 2 years after the effective date 
and $1.25 an hour beginning 28 months after 
the effective date (23,900,000 covered). 

2. For newly covered employees, the mini- 
mum wage will be: First year, $1; second 
year, $1.05; third year, $1.15; fourth year, 
$1.25. 

3. Overtime compensation for the newly 
covered will be as follows: First year, no 
limitation; second year, 44 hours; third year, 
42 hours; fourth year, 40 hours. 

4. Retail trade (2,450,000) : The bill covers 
retail enterprises which have a million dol- 
lars or more in annual sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at the retail level) and which 
purchase or receive goods for resale that 
move or have moved across State lines which 
amount in total annual dollar volume of 
$250,000 or more. 

From this coverage in the retail trade the 
bill excludes the following: 

a. Hotels. 

b. Motels. 

c. Restaurants, including lunch counters, 
caterers, and similar retail food services. 

d. Hospitals. 

e. Nursing homes. 

f. Schools for handicapped or 
children. 

g. Motion picture theaters. 

h. Amusement or recreational establish- 
ments operating on a seasonal basis. 

i. Any small store which has less than 
$250,000 in annual sales even if it is in an 
enterprise that has more than $1 million in 
annual sales. 

In addition, the bill makes the following 
special provisions for particular problems 
in the retail and service trades: 

a. Gasoline service stations which are 
covered for minimum wage if they have 
$250,000 (exclusive of excise taxes at the 
retail level) or more in annual sales, are 
exempt from the overtime requirements. 

b. Auto dealers and farm implement re- 
tail dealers are exempt from the overtime 
requirements. 

c. Assistant managers of retail stores will 
be exempt even if they perform up to 40 
percent nonexecutive and nonadministrative 
work. 

da. Commission employees will be exempt 
from overtime if more than half their pay 
is from commissions and if they earn at 
least time and one-half the minimum rate. 

e. Student workers may be employed in 
retail trades at subminimum rates under 
certificates granted by the Secretary in oc- 
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cupations not ordinarily given to full-time 
employees. 

5. Laundries (140,000): Laundry enter- 
prises are covered for minimum wage and 
overtime if they have a million dollars or 
more in annual sales (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level). Further, the ex- 
isting exemption for such laundries is lim- 
ited so that it will not apply to any laundry 
which does more than 25-percent commercial 
work or to any laundry which has $250,000 
in annual sales and is in competition in the 
same metropolitan area with a laundry 
which does more than half of its work across 
State lines. Finally, laundry workers in 
hotels and restaurants are exempt only if 
they work in a laundry of their own estab- 
lishment. 

6. Local transit companies (110,000): 
Covered for minimum wage but not for over- 
time. 

7. Establishments which already have 
some covered employees under the act 
(100,000) are covered for all their employees 
if they are in an enterprise which has a 
million dollars or more in annual sales. 

8. Construction (1,000,000): Construction 
enterprises which have at least $350,000 in 
annual business are also covered for mini- 
mum wage and overtime. 

9. Seamen (100,000): Seamen of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels are covered for minimum 
wage but not for overtime. 

10. Telephone operators (30,000): The 
exemption for telephone operators is lim- 
ited to those employed by an independently 
owned public telephone company which has 
not more than 750 telephones. 

11. Fish processing (33,000) : Seafood proc- 
essing employees are covered for minimum 
wage but not for overtime (seafood canners 
are treated in this way under the present 
law). 

12. Processing and canning of agricultural 
commodities: The combined 28-week over- 
time exemption for such activities is reduced 
to 20 weeks—10 unlimited and 10 limited to 
12 hours a day and 56 hours a week. 

13. Puerto Rico: The minimum wage in 
Puerto Rico is increased by the same per- 
centage as the mainland minimum, subject 
to review by industry committees in hard- 
ship cases. 

14. Broadcasters: Announcers, news ed- 
itors, and chief engineers of broadcasting 
companies located in cities of 50,000 or less 
population are exempt from overtime. 

15. Bulk petroleum dealers: Independently 
owned and controlled local bulk petroleum 
distributors are exempt from overtime if 
their annual sales are less than $1 million 
(exclusive of excise taxes). 

16. Trip rates: Trip rate drivers and driv- 
ers’ helpers making local deliveries are 
exempt from overtime if the Secretary of 
Labor finds that the plan under which they 
are paid is consistent with the principle 
of the 40-hour workweek. 

17. Other provisions: 

a. Board and lodging may be included as 
wages on a basis of a fair value calculation 
made by the Secretary. Also, such perqui- 
sites may be excluded from wages to the 
extent that they are excluded under a col- 
lective bargaining agreement. 

b. The Secretary is authorized to study 
the employment effects of the import and 
the export trade in industries covered by 
the act and to report such studies to the 
President and to the Congress. 

ec. The Secretary is required to study the 
complicated system of exemptions in the 
act for the handling and processing of agri- 
cultural products and to report the results 
and recommendations to the next session 
of this Congress. 

Total newly covered employees: 4,100,000. 
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REPORTS ON UTILIZATION OF FOR- of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND U.S. DOL- consent to have printed in the Recorp 


ITTE the reports of the Senate Committee on 
LARS BY CERTAIN COMM as Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


cordance with the Mutual Security Act concerning the foreign currencies and 


U.S. dollars utilized by the committees 
in 1960 in connection with foreign 
travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 

















Meals 





U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 


Name of 
Name and country currency 











U.8. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 





Foreign 
















Transportation Miscellaneous Total 






U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 


























currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.8. |currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S 
currency currency currency currency currency 
L Soba cienslewweewerill 160 24. 00 78. 00 
147 30. 00 59 12. 00 102. 00 
RL RAR SAR ee 354, 226 570. 60 43, 570 70. 00 646. 20 
fei deeudarceotdecadgaws caesar ote 3, 185. 70 FRE Bicsaccpuidhcdnncstenan 758. 50 
sain laiachane Rona iahnae pases 319 5. 30 23. 30 
5 1. 20 4h 10. 50 59. 70 
28 78. 40 15 42. 00 218. 40 
Ee A atcshantedhncnaacpGuhiunn seen qganseessebibasagesaa ae Biatncaacel a a er aeeeaaed ee BOB GBF  cccactcell 1, 886. 10 
506 11. 00 815 18. 103. 00 
culsecoctnceh cla ccnudsddiehndbameeslidhianes 50 MAP BALD dheseneiclisrsinadiaineigeiiectioasd 8. 
etinsecion New franc 347 72. 00 100 21. 260. 
Greece-..-.-..-- -| Drachma. 180 6.00 200 A 53. 
BR cantewsvewnncchencsesccecnasss=] Siecese 10, 000 17.00 15, 000 25. 168. 
I ian mertemmts we eaten saat -| Krona..-... F b 40. 00 80. 200. 
Switzerland Ea d - 100 24. 00 150 36. 238. 
United Kingdom... ........--------| Pound .-.-.------- ‘ \ 10 28. 00 30 84. 280. 
West Germany. .------------------ 5, 900 1, 405. 00 196 ‘i 1, 523. 
Ee i a a b OP theanoennn« 3, G21. 08 f+ BE.OO binds 2, 833. 
Butler, John M.: 
Denmark. 31 
Es cneneurdaeers+s6s5> 
Geneva.......-.---.-.-------------]..... 
Germany 
ROI ai sais tewiewe 053 - chcnsuendboun 











306. 
37. 
374. 
700. 
452. 
420. 
Ry GE Eecierensed $72.68 f+ ~~. 20 2, 323. 
a conan oceans cl pier OE ceinleatiip siya anes 28. 
31. 23 30 6.11 195. 
EEG esate scien saeck chien 758. 
700. 48 13, 662 . 00 756. 
6. 33 . 53 23. 
7.15 18 4.12 43. 
47.60 | 20-19-0 58. 66 221. 
i. f+ ij§-oeee WE OD Fonganncced 2, 027. 
76. 320 64. 00 400. 00 
3, GR8. OPP. .-- es Se... 2, 014. 80 
98. 00 1. 060 560. 00 


SISSRRSSA IRI SKESNSB 8! Ssssssss 





38.32 | 13,884 
13.76 | 3,816. 91 
















Netherlands 
United Kingdom... ............----| Pound--.-.-..---..- 
IE, rnp iertupcnsitanvsvgnaglnnagesessnnneudcunbpeapaaaentt| Ee Weiwcudnnnn ties 
Cotton, Norris: | 
DR nnbctned«dacdannqetnidods  andiacost, ++ Maannt) es Oe |... «ets +i ore bo acemeie 
Pc, chgnumoncaniskedauannemasicn TP ncntngaane 153 
SE 52 dsvenunmcsiaancshemedyeenkdl DSUCEOIROME... ts oii Bic a el. Beles 3, 185. 70 
BET oninnadnddnesuscessabgamainagden Db cannnson 435, 000 
BN snc Sheen eemegraneners wesw ;, 380 
No ict ccececenncecee a 31 
United Kingdom. -._........------ PE xinennnwe 17-0-0 
IIE, inc cteccwnancccsasanscsadizudecneuesscnccseusicaieenional | BE eckixnaca | Dee tenibeused 
Ficker, Hermann: ed 
ED iniicesccnececctnhssneunepeu New franc......- 5 380 
I rn cng snavnsatnuandeenens SIE CE ah ancsncsnngiifeduntvattetibdaccqsntinhe ancanwgae 8, 462. 16 
PE ibaninncenentnesnesnesdnessass East African 700 
shilling. 
i a West African 45 
pound 
Ualted Kingdom ......1n<202.--..~<<8< DOUG danci cons 8 
PIN ccccccho nahin censoccnaslnaqeckenuigabendinaleagenaenadll — inn Rendungumisll..<. car ieekakansed 
Gelman, Norman I: 
Argentina. . .........--------.---0 POD ins satis sndes 3, 000 
RMN 5 db inintincedsnindeenccamdinn dete Cruzeiro. ....... 2, 554 
SEES baktdbavancpctbapheonangitindind Escudo. ........ 11. 66 
CAIN. dene cebensrcnnnain ann re 133. 33 
ne ee en CS eee 333. 33 
DRI and nn cnuncnddsininonneiiin dt OTE Eis asa Ml cess anaes bnckingins cates sxaage rina nated 4, 237.80 
NEL, cdndosccndncnditbakesacandiiswen eddiateininwodudl 666. 68 
VOI. inh cccnddbatibeccenteess UE thle c ccdu die pecesnadaecminasndoglpaaraidndinnsgueseedantdumiadvaat 
Bi bt ORiicsaneak<ieithencadadautiielscasdsedeliteansdamnesnussoodtion 5 GE andanticeedl Ux 1 een 
McGee, Gilde W.: 
DEUS ...cnnocnoupddedithocdaswanes Bi Rendsseanten 75 
PE Ciiicisccintnncsiucnannnneecapad Dcanieewedival 160 
GUI cicarumnness Se a a ee ee ee | ll ee 
McHale, William: 
aa ee 9, 419. 70 3,000 
DEE. uo ccxsnenscapenesncoraqenesass GNU Dcconcnnul th ee 2, 554 
CRED. .itsene chacebesdeibeinnndbiis!) MMOD dnncbednied 39. 84 11. 66 
CRG canecenetinctenmneenenind TOD dhansncases 199, 13 133. 33 
ME ics cncvesecosenmnonssensente Se isctnecanne 500 \ 333. 33 
PIII... comencommmnneneseaneniadl SED GNNEicinchssdids lichascnndihdibeattnsktabaanacmpibe 4, 237. 80 
eee pnonssannescassesnsene!| MOlsdesdenncces: --| 1,712.33 1, 429. 46 q 666. 68 
Vi pcusaccoanasdeninaamnians! OUR cibdsousatyeuunsaeehees SrbeReesba ficsascscdn ecwwacnnepenpacengnues 
SION ncintstascnventmeendonnelsepastiinmanienmessaneses! | SEE Enacuccsesl .. MI Behsaipane 





11.09 40 
18.55 | 333.33 
21.31 | 666.67 
1,009.00} 194.12 
24.11 | 3,987. 67 
ncceteanans 32 
60S WIA J cencek-*-- Seanad 
15.00 
32.00 40 
Wl. pacak | ees 
38.32 | 13,884 
13. 76 | 3,816. 91 
11.09 40.00 
18.55 | 333.33 
21.31 | 666.67 
1,009 00| 194.12 
24.11 | 3, 987. 67 
Sen: 32 
6 900.08 Ti cucenk |, Mace 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate— 
Continued 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 











Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. j|currency| or U.S. j|currency| or U.S. |currency; orU.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 








enpeney, A. 8, Mike: 
















Scott, Hugh: 
a la denitionniteece Dh o<caccucestsoemansialpoomaensspenibennserncdercannnete 629, 750 1,014.09 1, 950 3.14 | 631,700 1,017. 23 
a iliac I aii 125. 00 457 105. 04 696 160.00 329 79. 25 2, 025 469. 29 
United Kingdom. ................- i enctitecanes 50.00 23 65.00 146-7-9 587. 37 20 55.00 207-7-9 757. 37 
oti cinched debi cntticnionsccws netbeans CAD Bitte sece RE Widentitencmiced 5, POLES fo schnacue IOet OP Tai ccasbcis 2, 243. 89 
Smathers, George: 
INN 6. cs ictiaecleu Diidesnwciamceeiad idsccamnn 115.04 | 9,812.30 118. 79 3, 000 38. 32 13, 168. 09 36, 116 440. 24 
gadis datihsaisca etalk Miles ecbstogon Cruzeiro__-_....- 54. 62 | 8, 356. 66 44.91 2, 554 13.7 3, 816. 91 20. 48 |24, 910. 67 133. 77 
Nd ine csianinialit  tenamnnenanainamiagts Eecudo.........- 37.91 25. 16 23. 94 11. 66 11.09 40 38. 07 116. 66 111.01 
RD i ciccnctesnitesetpalidlinicbtebieninscieeninetion ee 29. 37 200 29. 39 133. 33 18. 55 333. 33 46. 87 865. 79 124, 18 
aa eee See 29. 46 500 29. 46 333. 33 21. 31 666. 67 37. 61 2, 000 117. 84 
DN i ctidsinnicinigncinnsctnniooninenind I RIE sulla ticitarn licen wienesenel a rmmumninnenieniemiaininniien 4, 237. 80 1, 009. 00 194. 12 46.22 | 4,431.92 1, 055. 22 
I a diel ec etctnilliihslaianaiticesibeitial Ec Bidtaiaietews 61.99 | 1,429. 46 51. 68 666. 68 24.11 | 3, 987. 67 144. 21 | 7,796.14 281. 99 
, ae ee Dr cntecudbdiendi neck iakaaaeteikguaidcib=[babsacbiiniaitondnisiawnianabbieimen 32. 00 9.61 32. 00 9.61 
Ria ik ccstiindtdinsoe a anescipiella ed sanitised exec hanna eitilaign ciple RE Dittineickainel TE Be ities sonsives *  % ae WE Oe Veraten cose 2, 273. 86 
A a A AE ase emai 2, 623.26 |_........- 2,869.67 |......-.-- 14, 278. 40 |_..-....-- 2,746.81 |.....-.--- 22, 518. 14 
Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) -_-. $22, 518. 14 
Appropriated funds: 8. Res. 27 and 243_....- 744. 30 
ES Redan tk ai ainad-behs nan menbaoekwet be etkeb age stavndingeanabassincsendhasabhnebenpenaunasedaspacwage onepeneendiasnecensoesesSeeqeoons 23, 262. 44 


WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Marca 31, 1961. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
March 14, 1961. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
US. Senate. 


the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
there is submitted herewith an itemized re- 
port showing the amounts in dollar equiva- 
lent values of foreign currencies expended by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 


staff, and consultants to various installations 
abroad during the period January 1, 1960, to 
May 13, 1960. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 



















Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: In accordance with connection with official visits by members, Chairman. 
Report on foreign currencies and U.S. dollar equivalents utilized by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
[For the period Jan. 1, 1960, to May 13, 1960 (as provided by sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended)]} 
Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of alee ies Be aE A Re 
currency Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar 
| currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- 
lent lent ent 
iii nhinbinniiiniiinionneswammentneiniill New france. __... 1, 913. 90 390. 59 1, 239. 80 252. 99 6, 296.90 | 1,285.06 
tc mercseinnlliinedl Deutsehe mark_. ’ 325. 47 77. 50 112. 98 26.89 | 32,737.35 | 7, 804. 40 
Ni en cepemneneentinll Schilling._...... 35. 50 671. 20 21. 99 306. 80 11. 98 7, 138. 49 106. 63 
a eS: eae 5, 974 6, 852. 90 137.06 | 4,406.10 88.12 | 24,321.00 486. 42 
ST IID oo iicciitieed ac cscukeetl PORE. csiccinnd 87.4.0 106. 7.3 297. 50 67. 16. 10 189. 95 403. 17.1 1, 130. 58 
ci lish a apsiintnpcintstmincndiinmsl eee 509 4, 650 77. 50 7, 188 119. 80 26, 000 433. 33 
aie i a eeccenaianihiinsideinntomantigstitiios eden eal 1, 626, 353 99, 060 156. 52 60, 203 96.97 | 1,871,660 |} 3,023.17 
ease eriesscneetaoncdoarnial ee oad 403. 70 250. 65 57. 87 224. 32 51. 82 1, 028. 12 237. 45 
Beak a bei ttbickitinniinweniad IG cinidinttinned 61. 40 203. 25 29. 46 263. 30 38. 16 1, 112. 00 161. 16 
NI clic ie cesadbibiahihiniittiiestalinnenitdicnthescimed NR i iccathdiiend 156. 90 69 13. 34 13. 10 2. 55 9 48. 16 
I cericithatanltethcichratichincrmmnve Guilder. ........ 44. 30 70. 69 18. 60 48. 19 12. 68 244.00 | 2,192. 61 
le ce ceesebe UE OT Lamecncncotanh, See OO Leanenncences yyy EE O00. 08 Fo 16, 908. 97 
CueT HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Commitiee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 
Total recapitulation: Amount 
Foreign eurrency (U.8. dollar equivalent).....................-.............-.......-...... NN teh naligehbaincinsamabnnn kamen $18, 987. 65 
sad meaieende mmeidiinmiadooamemppesemenenaiabemnenabagigerenesocnnanecaeree 251. 50 


WR ova iicctcctieccessctsnsnnscaccsnsnaseenmm 








19, 239. 15 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate—Continued 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 






































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent} Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S 
currency currency currency currency currency 
C. Holifield: 
CP cccccsesneccscccstaaensaes Deutede mark. 122 29. 61 146 34. 95 CE 1 81 OURS bisciccnccshissccoansass 4, 736 1, 128. 81 
TEENY os icccccscccessenscomgabossece] SMURimaeoeneedce 550 60. 60 173 19. 03 150 16. 50 177 19. 47 1, 050 115. 60 
ie nceted odd cbbnecnipininna ane ee 44, 864 72. 44 32, 238 52. 13 18, 972 30. 36 6, 400 10.22 | 102,474 165. 15 
United SEINE a 52a Sect ectmagiciccees nisin aiara aaj 47 131. 60 13 37. 40 9 25. 20 7 19. 60 76 213. 80 
RNC dete cles cicibcandeeibaeariseieance oaae New franc. ..... 49. 23 168 35. 28 96 19. 78 137 28. 22 640 182. 51 
CEPNODsccdiccdbucsabsesobesckndenke Drachma. ------ 1, 317 39. 51 660 19. 80 374 9. 22 395 11. 85 2. 746 80. 38 
WO cs scwcmicuccemenccdeneacseee DIE bb cctisdewlancusesqas Reteabincgsaadsnctqes DED fa cseiscc bcchice nc nccstciientde secs owcestouscse eae 24. 00 
ii andvnacdeanandetcneeengunlondsdetnpsdbbeiinaaden PN bes neccccen SE ccancn gui 5 Se betas OG ieccannagi 1, 860. 25 
1 Commercial air ticket. 
Womelan cmiiemiiy (UF. Gate Oration cnc nnncncce inca csccccnwecsensccedccscsececsescsashsséneestucedanadéapebeeaenssiektndassconiaadbantn 
Appropriated funds: Government department: U.S, Air Force 
WOU gS oie ncn nn incciin coceccnacctccssdnsccesdcdnccasdascaNescdesenisncdcce cedussuneadsseecasiaecaasasse caesiccResaaun Dean ee 
Lodging Meals Transportation Total 
Name of 
N~ Le and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 8. U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
J. O. Pastore: 
TR iciasnonndnnnnmennniinnhiteie DOM cnrdonnccnen 38, 266 61. 70 28, 000 NS cicshteto benwnusictie dina 68, 800 110. 90 
lh inieinhadanengecccimmantcnainal Schilling. ......- 1, 266. 70 48. 60 950 36. 50 105 4.10 2, 400 92. 30 
PRT tise ccdancnccnssontendosas ES 11-3 31.20 8 SEBO lp cnndcodselecbn ones 22 61.70 
IE ccccnicnsiiqoknagewncenk TORTI TIGER | 3 nnn dda jimi wtnthans onccckbncnedicntecbaes 1 447, 258 | 11,064. 90 1 447, 258 11, 064. 90 
I acgantnna scubibireign wei enneinimmnadibaiia alias amnigiengiantints BSE Licedectane TE. AG Lcenntiins L,GERCO Licwbecuiess . ‘FRG cectatsces 1, 329. 80 
1 Airplane ticket (commercial). 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Petign Gemsenty CCB: Gellar eqpteelant) ..6.<icndsnccccediis nce ncdtedinndvcesesbncnsccnbdinddnansansnddnenssnquetninesnantn nahn $1, 329. 80 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
W.N. Aspinall: 
20. 60 176 42.12 1 4, 232 BT: Uicaicitectiniannct: antic A Gialibaaich 4, 494 1,070. 77 
29. 26 169 18. 79 157 17. 27 177 19. 47 769 84. 79 
41. 84 30, 818 49. 84 18, 792 30. 36 6, 388 10. 30 81, 787 132. 34 
50. 40 14 39. 20 9 25. 20 7 19. 60 48 134. 40 
37. 70 156 32. 75 96 19. 78 112 23. 07 547 113. 30 
29. 50 2,016 33. 60 1, 482 24. 71 1, 578 26. 30 6, 846 114. 11 
13. 56 19. 20 374 9. 22 395 11. 85 1, 861 53. 
BE a wcancsenalwcdiinduteg cocnsdnadtindlsamebiinn DRS ledctinciiinil noncatiindtins cuditeins onncuiitelodedabi 24.00 
SO Newnccccns BEA OO lcnctesme | on SEED lecccnncine 1, 727. 54 
1 Commercial air ticket. 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency ws. IIIS 50. nis ahs eit ch S SRT en udetettanndand ra adthisanis bait nini ani Dunlelgiaieiscuiisiosalsiahetich abba Nileabiibiiakdiaac gain $1, 703. 54 
Rppregrentes fande Geverness dapertaele UB AS Fot60 nan. SLi ek deccmsendscadacacicscnecacstschauntcvsnnsnisuhntuninncipeiinaminsamaiianiman 24. 00 
OR icon oct actanncccgpntmn pet incitipatanstineniipitnns tl anaes tiles tea cena ie ii iin i aaa kn 1, 727. 54 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
2 Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.8. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign so Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. | currency; or U.S. rU. or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
W. F. Bennett: 
IID cain cin wi uinernennnannwevit Deutsche mark 86 20. 60 172 2.33 *43732) 14S. 4, 980 1, 186. 31 
a PO iskekedvaniive 266 29. 26 118 12. 98 19. 47 718 78. 98 
 siitieituvubcrncuaidicnnisendxacunelie sh cttrannel 26, 016 42.06 26, 413 42. 94 10. 22 74, 516 120. 57 
United NR cnisicinaphiawiniiaitils EWGEG,. ccnccuus 18 50. 40 9 25. 20 19. 60 43 120. 40 
eerie i ucts en beceeebascoe New franc_.....- 183 37. 70 113 23. 60 26. 37 520 107. 45 
ONO Ueae6t 6... cthk abate Drachma__.....- 431 12. 93 568 17. 04 11. 85 1, 768 51. 04 
ispicncseiuniniad -'thisicininainttanibs  tinicicccsatalannsadiniiiccacncassieainniehaewa Th OD Pisses ninee ke waeecss ceases eee 24. 00 
a sincctciinctiniarscimttainesinsansaiianl katate tmnaiaians nina uebctiiss a ee 186. 92 Wee OE Poccannwcn. 1, 688. 75 








1 Commercial air ticket. 
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RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
I A, MR UII a cen abd ncn dn tisk eihitinshinhbiddin suiaatidhnlidvancwnrcnenarcaceunenaneneccsesvesccecceccceccecccnccnscce $1, 664. 75 
Appropriated AN Government department: U.S. Aur Force......-..--------nnnne-nnnnnnnaeecnnneenneennn nce en awe cnr enn eenenecnnenennnecccnenenenecenenenccccccce 24. 00 
iain ike DeRUR actos DRA Greet SS... nk ov nse nlbduildos nna ncdecooecscapencenyungeneeeseccovensccsconsesscacesss - 1,688.75 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate—Continued 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 








Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. j|currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 











©. Hosmer 

atthe ocmenniinipwemmen Deutsche mark... 86 20. 60 181 43. 32 CRE @ RIE Son cenudnahlcaceccsnnuns 4,919 1,171. 87 
 iatntidtuireunctossessccucoed CS 266 29. 26 165 18.15 101 11.11 177 19. 47 709 77.99 
ees SE | Se 17, 739 28. 68 16, 813 27. 22 13, 687 22. 11 6, 388 10. 30 54, 627 88. 31 
i neni a a scpiataemieememdente New franc. --.-.-.- 183 37. 70 171 35. 84 96 19. 78 112 23.07 562 116. 39 
| SESS a Drachma. --.... 444 13. 32 718 21. 54 &, 172 245. 16 395 11. 85 9, 729 291. 87 
0 a SIN icies cacechceidice vat ected tsiaeaelie Cockiigcaaninrng a aantbien ani BE Scisiicciineccinidiingcel adic Eaandintimenntnnctnnninels 24.00 

SE tin itdsiatatacniintinnctbiel ab EOkehoncnibeubieectoncde BOP Bsckacecccs GO to5cec ese Bee GS Pa swcccavce Gare Tensdacucsd 1, 770. 43 





1 Commercial air ticket. 





























Amount 
NN ES OO ee a ee ee mikes icine eiichons atiRbeliiriade sions ntistndnbnnne Mase Dcmateteembatbhecunteles Niiiim saa diageneai $1, 746. 43 
Appropriated funds: Government department: U.S. Air Force_........-..-.....------------------- Pdaniatwnedepiinomsinsindibeniaie nese nerpiictecneeto uty ena ss bestltininlciaalcaeiiinilbalire seis 24.00 
I naptanai ese ee eerie 8 AE ca eas Sab ik scp ee sb wewncdecpasvenscbateawslnccnececnececcncccececccccccccccccccececscecenccecnce 1,970.4 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of ns og a a —— 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.8. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent ; Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
eurrency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. ,currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.8. | currency] or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
J. Westland: 
EE EE Deutsche mark_- 86 20. 60 132 31. 60 14,181 I IN i siciaisivsbeairiniesel schrentesaaeh nian 4, 399 1, 048. 06 
ie ic daintiemainhnineminaines | 304 33. 44 167 18. 37 152 16. 72 177 19. 47 800 88. 00 
lal lean atemiinenllinngnninsaes ee 41.76 30, 038 48. 64 20, 681 33. 42 6, 386 10. 29 82, 937 134. 11 
0 POUR. .n.cccs0s 3 36. 40 14 39. 20 9 25. 20 7 19. 60 43 120. 40 
NE Silt Op esha cansiceicintpsinthintnencnapitepe New franc_-_....- 183 37. 70 122 25. 45 96 19. 78 112 23. 07 513 106. 00 
— Lancebuniepeewekbieshobecaiane ere 1,770 29. 50 2, 100 35. 00 1, 482 24.71 1, 578 26. 40 6, 930 115. 51 
EE Drachma........ 4 13. 59 713 21.39 374 9, 22 395 11, 85 1, 935 56. 05 
I inedilins ia cneeenaaretnninlysiseieoenie i niinncenecdttidende pinapnapaaloietphidas DEE Ecidkuhiadlncnbeennneell sdeebeneilhon chime onvemannet 24.00 
Sin din deed ene debe nbepcicsecccwkdnandiscwscceses: PE Uinnwtn sen a ae ane ROGGE Potusnecuen 1, 692. 13 
1 Commercial air ticket. 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollarequivalent)-.........-....---.-.-. SSRs oka s od aenieeds eddie aican dot hteonbeapecentcmiicaneeeus« ind shiahniinepekoaih aden amen $1, 668. 13 
del liner ewsoncnektisisiiesvesdeklooscenekskbeeesnccdihtichun onnqnaphbnsenen cosdhnhectadanen’ 24. 00 
in eR note hiektesdee a aae apa nee sa tebée cisco nhseedibeo+-nanteihadewactsenrsecevaGlambivreceneseranenansenancenanensuatiié 1, 692. 13 
Lodging | Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of . hie aie. ene See. nn) a eS “Ss ees © 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. {currency} or U.8. |currency; orU.8. |currency| or U.S. 





currency currency currency currency currency 
J. T. Ramey: 

ne iced Deutsche mark 20. 60 126 30.17 0:6, 08 545 Aa vcvenarkislccieessevenll 4,810 1,131. 32 

TE etihithlainctie iateeicwewecea Li 29. 26 116 12. 76 102 11, 22 177 19, 47 661 72. 71 
SE terieternierieinehicerinistdaiiiadtadoldiedl encodes 41.25 28, 738 48. 08 19, 601 31. 47 6, 394 10. 30 80, 382 131.10 
United Kingdom. ................. Pound 40. 50 8 22. 40 9 25. 20 7 19. 60 42 117. 60 
iacindiniatieiahiianionnianemianb teamed New franc 37.70 98 20. 65 96 19. 78 112 23. 07 489 101. 20 

SE a csacnticnticbitnceentbipinnena 13. 50 696 20. 88 374 9. 22 395 11. 85 1,915 55. 45 
iste anciiuidhebeniiinn: ae i ee) Ree abla Aciwdkewopd SD Gaia chased Ewintinssnicabiel manibamslielencastecalaaiindadeipmimil 24.00 
I acikniiea can RNN AIIM iat Rah See Nc weamaniee SE FE Resiseioniicbe BU Oe Litwnnsasha ek OR EP Remtnoen 1, 633. 38 








1 Commercial air ticket. 


ie 3k) aad maibinseaeaenamiainsebaentddectlab ne aneNeausnekidneewsiabnbanneeuaebe 
Appropriated funds: Government department: U.S. Air Force 


DOR ia icdncenevcceestonse ioneie ape oramanghasiehetnenthabeesaeedeecerecesenshuscennaspearsanssanneene pescoce susnaence scvecsecneus wucese ecenccceccccecesce 8 1, 088.96 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate—Continued 
{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 










Lodging Meals Transportation 

























Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency] orU.8. |currency} or U.S. |currency} or U.S. | currency] or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
J. T. Conway: 

Nk sc nthe pen snee aed Deutsche mark.. 86 20. 60 138 33. 02 14,189 Ky} RE Re 1, 051. 38 
Turkey--- Lira 298 32. 78 167 18. 37 152 16. 72 177 19. 47 87. 34 
BN Baltics. a Lictimidntieboarsidiadicetl 0.....-.-.-| | 26,426 42. 51 32, 828 53. 05 19, 601 31. 69 10. 30 137. 55 
United Kingdom. Pound... 13 36. 40 13 36. 40 9 25. 20 7 19. 60 117. 60 
France... New franc. 183 37. 70 132 27. 66 96 19. 78 121 24. 92 110. 06 
Spain__- Peseta__-_. 1,770 29. 50 2, 006 33. 40 1, 482 24. 71 4, 650 77.50 165. 11 
Greece. Drachma. .-.-. 449 13. 47 687 18. 61 374 9, 22 1, 683 50. 49 91. 79 
VOTE Ronis teens ee ae ae ee ee DBO Dieaiesilll -ccipryerapeln ncaa cadeiitieiaenal 24. 00 
isdn bincn ants borin thts Societe alpcncdaserstassinenl wales 28: boise secs MET Fe cece snd LAGRES bos o sey 908: 96 fcu. 1, 784. 83 

1 Commercial air ticket. 

RECAPITULATION Amount 
Seis cranny TT) Fh, QOlt BOR i vende -<thindtinsdiidcathstnnn <hncbeeimmemebiis nilne bese idimebidocnge sian mines emma eeaniatinennsninbaamneaiae $1, 760. 83 
Appropriated funds: Government department: 0.8. Bi Foret... 2.2. cnc c enc cc ccccnmnccnencocencnnccsncnsnencenshatsbasdscuclsbdeddasleddadeslsnckbebstucind 24. 00 
Plt ss 2 dds ciidinccninndccentSs sth on Gieandbdihboccdibis nadie Nibksissdaioctdabeedththda dpa aladdnkh cnnighpeleenmmtiinnmmnecaleeataaices 1, 784. 83 
Lodging Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 

Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency} or U.8. |currency; or U.8. |currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 


—_——_——$—$ | | | |] | | | | — | | | 


R, T. Lunger: 
G 



































CT ccdieticiichbncidcmnniegiwsls Deutsche mark_. 86 20. 60 147 35, 18 14,414 11,049.72 at 4, 691 1, 106. 70 
th ssictaalhinslite dies dkhehion stants catia NG tenitinee 319 35. 09 168 18. 48 142 15. 62 177 806 88. 66 
aa Baal chi tahiti ue deelssincnigtads |Sacinle G6. <<<canus-|, 24,919 35. 41 36, 593 59. 15 11, 327 18. 31 6, 432 76, 264 123. 24 
United Kingdom. ..s-<scc--eeses~~ I lies 18 50. 40 14 39. 20 9 25. 20 9 50 137. 20 
iv ccknins Coaatamebomerenie New franc..-..-- 183 37. 70 141 29. 10 96 19. 78 162 582 119. 95 
GOR chick Sa dha tise sss Drachma._.....-- 481 14. 43 761 22. 83 384 9. 22 395 2,011 58. 33 
I is Litt nict stiedidic back ttcale re 1,770 29. 50 2, 088 34. 80 1, 482 24. 71 2, 238 7,578 126. 31 
IE ate csinentthcn begin slate tiaieten ats DIDIIEE ct cqndienme lessee sukihh xbeitenstcuns |1ebgeegeee GAA bes sswsicns peek. Kidde > QGP E.cates 59. 50 
Wh hte ied el el Lae 8 99 F-22322 TM F233 1, 308 B0 baccon-ctaol 7 AME ie ncaces 1, 819. 89 
1 Commercial air ticket. 
Amount 
Teselen citreey (0B. Geller Oguiveeent) . <2 5 onion cnn tice ccneneae cnnccaccncdccasccuubencngeaselanaccecobaseqeunccddpits cegamnmenniiag’ “preccensndepinepnsstaces $1, 760. 39 
Appropriated funds: Goverment department: U.S. Air Foroe............. 222.222 oh ses a Sea nh ow Soc sees Sik noah sob Sh i disk adie ddaee dees 59. 50 
DO ectisnntipinancectontcnckquaadhcagdandhgemabe cosngtipapuhstindthettnrennheniplipn te tpnip tiled iNe~teisnGunncinnimtinnin asian jenn namiamaial 1,819. 89 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S8. dollar U.S. dollar U.8. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. |currency; or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency; or U.8. j|currency; or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
D. R. Toll 
DUNE icghied dn cicnmdiasaewaguniel ae 2, 360 47.20 1, 210 24. 20 740 14. 80 690 3. 80 5, 000 100. 00 
I clini singuuiintettotnatn atenolol New franc.....-- 605 123. 50 2, 820 57. 50 417 8.00 576 117.00 4, 418 306. 00 
FE pcodttsntent anes saanwewraeaas SE namenecnece 44, 203 71. 00 25, 900 41.70 58, 900 95. 00 17, 000 27.40 | 145,900 235. 10 
AIR 5 Bos cocina detenbebents Schilling. ......-. 1, 526. 60 58. 60 834 32. 10 2, 080 80. 00 366 14. 00 4, 300 184. 70 
NE io tend a wtdtnicunbidlése a 11-15 32. 90 10 00 2-16 00 5-4 4. 50 30 
NOGAIERGS.. 65.65 ~ cinch ctins oops ntl GER... browns |nnpprcicannc ui dungs atten mmm athdep lenges ahepati $4,201..38;) 21,114.90 [a2 cng hogs oneness 14, 201.13 11,114.30 
ES cae 5ac th candncnhnsagukkwie cpenenadarwnaetilemnantmans Se 8 nceeiamnen SEALGD t~decccanes 1, Gee 90 Peancetcnot 10690 ¥000583-8: 2, 024. 00 
1 Airplane ticket (commercial). 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Yoreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent).......--..-<nsnccocncncdsdaceccncncctnnhedsdewacsneppseneeanestaesdhessemeoussideassechabsatbbuldaduekaadibabiuchnesddines $2, 02 
Lodging Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of iF 
Name and country currency 8. U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalené 
currency Uv. 8 currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. {currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
H. Agnew: 
NE nits cninnsinmmnnmneihanbiail Deutsche mark... 86 20. 60 14,608 | 12/38). GO fisiec. cee. 4, 905 1,170.05 
Ce iccuiacnumevtpuncwenntencammee Seat asascniena 266 29. 26 152 16. 72 177 19. 47 764 $4. 04 
el ivhin dhsddninacctsdonntniaalves Saha bccn cconsce| “SRO 43.38 19, 601 31. 69 6, 390 135. 87 
United Kingdom. ............-...- a 18 50. 40 29 81.20 7 190. 40 
Fe ntcrimitiiceencadznmmclinedue New franc. -...- 183 37. 70 96 19. 78 149 118. 51 
RG PUUEA cidakuccsebansnccconceusthau rachma........ 425 12. 75 4, 730 141. 90 395 185. 28 
VR diisddnn cee xtiiinnmaatdat OUOE cn adiitiknanlicacadsocsligubtcodécdcladdedsattal’” WEN aevdecéssdlipsaaphgesuenlarinntcsselaimeasieane 24. 00 
Total. ccrinisinsenccesappbcsbccte aucesdasuceistibsclecssensecst  - 190,08 +pnamate : 17 BIDE becctcionn 1,402.80 j.......... 1,908.15 
1 Commercial air ticket. 
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REOCAPITULATION Amount 

Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent). ......----------------2--cnennennnnnencenecwenenncew cone nce nee eee e een n ese n-e---------- nin csi an maa $1, 884.15 
Appropriated funds: Government department: U.S. Air Force.........-.22---------eeenennnnennee enna ne -enne-----20----------------- atieseeeeiatine 24. 00 
Total - -. 222-2 nnn nn ne ne en nen ne ewe renee cece meen cnc c ec ec ern cw ences seen ceneseceens een n enon ncnen een wenmnwwenen-ne---------- nc-pecamnesennvsscasesssese &pSUR LO 


Marcu 15, 1961. 


CONG&ESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JoIntT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
March 29, 1961. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HaYDEN: In accordance with 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
there is submitted herewith an itemized re- 
port showing the amounts in dollar equiva- 
lent values of foreign currencies expended 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in connection with official visits by members, 
staff, and consultants to various installa- 
tions abroad during the calendar year 1960 
subsequent to May 13. 

Transportation by the members and staff 
from the United States to Europe and re- 
turn was in each case by commercial air- 
line for which German and Dutch counter- 
part funds were used. The miscellaneous 
column in the report consists of funds ex- 
pended for diplomatic and protocol func- 
tions. It also consists of telephone and cable 
charges for committee p . The report 
also lists U.S. dollars expended in various 
countries which were appropriated funds of 
the U.S. Air Force for meals served on mili- 
tary planes in flight within Europe. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 1533. A bill for the relief of the Douglas 
Oil Co. of California; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: 

S. 1534. A bill to strengthen the law with 
respect to bribery and graft; and 

8.1535. A bill to amend section 284 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as 
further to prohibit former officers and em- 
ployees of the United States from acting as 
counsel, attorney, or agent in matters con- 
nected with their former office or employ- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 1536. A bill for the relief of Jovan Janos 
Bunjik and his wife, Erzebet Bunjik, and 
their minor child, Zoltan Bunjik; 

S. 1537. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Renee 
Deri; and 
' §. 1538. A bill for the relief of Panagiotis 
R. Rakopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
CuRTIs) : 

S. 1539. A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion of the Army ordnance depot, referred 
to as the Sioux Ordnance Depot, as the Fort 
Sidney Ordnance Depot; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1540. A bill to amend the law establish- 
ing the Indian revolving loan fund; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 1541. A bill amending section 112 of the 
Housing Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


| CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Joint Committce on Atomic Energy. 


By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
HICKEY) : 

S. 1542. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct studies 
of the genetics of sport fishes and to carry 
out selective breeding of such fishes to de- 
velop strains with inherent attributes valu- 
able in programs of research, fish hatchery 
production, and management of recreational 
fishery resources; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

8.1543. A bill to authorize assistance 
under the Small Business Act to small busi- 
ness concerns displaced as a result of urban 
renewal activities under the Housing Act 
of 1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 1544. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Ramon Pineiro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 1545. A bill for the relief of the Great 
American Life Insurance Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1546. A bill for the relief of Fotios 
Vardaros; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 1547. A bill to amend the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956 with respect to 
the size of a project which is eligible for 
benefits under such act; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1548. A bill to extend preferential third- 
class postage rates to volunteer fire depart- 
ments; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1549. A bill for the relief of Nardina 
Cocuzza (Leonarda Cocuzza); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1550. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; and 

S. 1551. A bill to repeal the tax on general 
telephone service; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CarLson when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

8. 1552. A bill to amend and supplement 
the antitrust laws with respect to the manu- 
facture and distribution of drugs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Krerauver when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (by request) : 

S. 1553. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, as relates to the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S. 1554. A bill to provide that Fort Mont- 
gomery, N.Y., may tap the West Point water 
supply line, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself, Mr. 
Dovue.tas, Mr. CiarkK, Mr. GRUENING, 
and Mr. Morse): 

S. 1555. A bill to provide for Federal con- 
tribution to the cost of election campaign of 


candidates for Federal offices, conditioned 
upon effective control and publication of 
other sources of financing such campaigns; 
to encourage small individual campaign 
contributions and to reduce the importance 
of large contributions in Federal elections; 
to provide Federal] financial assistance for 
State voters’ and campaign pamphlets; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1556. A bill to authorize return to the 
States on a per capita pupil basis for ele- 
mentary and secondary education 1 percent 
of the Federal income taxes, individual and 
corporate, collected nationally during the 
preceding fiscal year; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CasE of South 
Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

8.1557. A bill to provide that annuities 
paid from the District of Columbia teachers’ 
retirement and annuity fund shall be ad- 
justed simultaneously with general adjust- 
ments in salaries for teachers and school offi- 
cers covered by the District of Columbia 
Salary Act of 1955, as amended; and 

S. 1558. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the District 
of Columbia teachers’ retirement and an- 
nuity fund, in amounts equivalent to the 
increases provided by the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Salary Increase Act of 1960; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HICKEY (for himself and Mr. 
McGEE): 

S. 1559. A bill to provide for the produc- 
tion of underground water on the public 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hickey when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 1560. A bill for the relief of Yasuko 
Otsu; and 

8.1561. A bill to amend section 2072 of 
title 28 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the time at which Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure shall become effective; to 
the Commhitteé on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1562. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to pro- 
vide financial assistance to public community 
colleges for strengthening science, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign language, and tech- 
nical instruction; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmirH of Massa- 
chusetts when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

8.1563. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain lands within the Clark Hill 
Reservoir, Savannah River, Georgia-South 
Carolina, to the Georgia-Carolina Council, 
Inc., Boy Scouts of America, for recreation 
and camping purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1564. A bill for the relief of Evangelos 
J. Marthakis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1565. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, as amended, to permit 
an individual’s annuity thereunder to be 
paid for the month in which he dies, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota (by 
request) : 

8. 1566. A bill to establish a Chiropractic 
Section in the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CARROLL (for himself, Mr. 
Harr, Mr. Lone of Missouri, and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) : 

8S. 1567. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), to clarify 
and protect the right of the public to in- 
formation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Carro_. when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

8S. 1568. A bill for the relief of Chiara Pal- 
umbo Vacirca; and 

8.1569. A bill for the relief of Woo You 
Lyn (also known as Hom You Fong and Lyn 
Fong Y. Hom); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ASSISTANCE TO OTHER NATIONS 
IN IMPROVEMENT OF THEIR EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) favor- 
ing assistance to other nations in the 
establishment and improvement of their 
educational systems, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY 
when he submitted the above concurrent 
resolution, which appear under a sep- 
arate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


DESIGNATION OF APRIL 15, 1961, AS 
AFRICAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 120), which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that April 15, 1961, be recognized as African 
Freedom Day; and that we extend to the 
independent countries of Africa our congrat- 
ulations and assure them of our continued 
good will. 





RENAMING OF SIOUX ORDNANCE 
DEPOT, NEBR. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
the historic spots in Nebraska is known 
as old Fort Sidney. The Army main- 
tains near there an ordnance depot 
known as the Sioux Ordnance Depot. 
There is wide interest in having the 
name changed to the Fort Sidney 
Ordnance Depot. 

On behalf of my colleague the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], as prin- 
cipal sponsor, anc myself, I introduce 
a bill for the purpose I have indicated, 
and request its appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1539) to provide for the 
designation of the Army ordnance depot, 
referred to as the Sioux Ordnance Depot, 
as the Fort Sidney Ordnance Depot, 
introduced by Mr. Hruska (for himself 
and Mr. Curtis), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


BULK MAILING RATES FOR VOLUN- 
TEER FIRE COMPANIES 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, it 
has come to my attention that volunteer 
fire companies in the United States have 
so far, despite several pleas and despite 
the invaluable service they render in 
small towns and rural areas, been de- 
nied the right to use the preferential, 
bulk, third-class mailing rate of 1% 
cents per piece. This rate under existing 
law is used by religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, veterans’, or fraternal organiza- 
tions or associations not organized for 
profit, and none of the net income of 
which inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual. 

Many times, volunteer fire depart- 
ments have sought to be included in this 
category; but I am informed by the Post 
Office that their applications and sup- 
porting evidence have not served to 
qualify them under the existing law. 
The only remedy, therefore, is amend- 
ment to the existing legislation. 

Mr. President, I now introduce such 
a bill, request its appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested by 
the Senator from New York. 

The bill (S. 1548) to extend prefer- 
ential third-class postage rates to 
volunteer fire departments, introduced 
by Mr. KEATING, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I do 
not need to speak at length about the 
services performed by these groups. 
They are composed of amateurs, and 
they operate in areas where the cost of 
professional and full-time firemen is 
prohibitive. The volunteer fire depart- 
ments are one of the major remnants of 
the manifestation of the pioneering 
community spirit which built America 
from a wilderness to the greatest Nation 
on earth. Their work, often hazardous, 
yet unpaid, saves millions of dollars 
for the Nation. 

Some may ask what is the need for 
bulk mailing privileges. It may be said 
that firemen are too busy to write letters. 
But what primarily would be covered 
under the bill I am introducing would 
probably be fire safety rules and regula- 
tions, community appeals for assist- 
ance and cooperation, and other matters 
closely related to their firefighting job. 
Under these circumstances, Madam 
President, I do not believe we should 
begrudge to volunteer fire departments 
the reduction already allowed to other 
groups no more deserving of help and 
encouragement. 

The bill (S. 1548) is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4452(d) of title 39 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting after the word “as- 
sociations”’ in the first sentence a comma and 


the following: “or volunteer fire depart- 
ments,”’. 
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REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON TRANS- 
PORTATION OF PERSONS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would provide for the repeal of 
the excise tax on transportation of per- 
sons. 

This is another one of our wartime 
taxes that, in my opinion, should be re- 
pealed. The reasons this tax was put 
on have completely disappeared and 
everyone must agree that our transpor- 
tation incustry is in financial difficulty. 

It is paradoxical that we should con- 
tinue a tax designed to discourage travel 
when we are seeking means of strength- 
ening our economy and encouraging the 
development of our national transporta- 
tion system. 

It is my hope that this tax can be re- 
pealed this year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rsc- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1550) to repeal the tax 
on transportation of persons, introduced 
by Mr. CaRLSON, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter C of Chapter 33 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
transportation of persons) is repealed. 

(b)(1) The table of subchapters for 
chapter 33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by striking out 
“Subchapter C. Transportation of persons.” 

(2) Section 4291 of such Code (relating 
to collection of tax by persons receiving pay- 
ment) is amended by striking out ‘“sec- 
tions 4231 and 4264(a)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 4231”. 

(3) Section 4292 of such Code (relating 
to State and local governmental exemption) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or 4261”; and 

(B) by striking out “or facilities”. 

(4) Section 4293 of such Code (relating 
to exemption for United States and posses- 
sions) is amended by striking out “sub- 
chapters B and C” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subchapter B”’. 

(5) Section 4294(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to exemption for nonprofit educational 
organizations) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or 4261”; and 

(B) by striking out “or facilities”. 

(6) Section 6103(a) (2) of suck Cole (re- 
lating to publicity of returns and lists of 
taxpayers) is amended by striking out “B, 
C, and D” and inserting in lieu thereof “B 
and D”. 

(7) Section 6415 of such Code (relating 
to credits or refunds to persons who collected 
certain taxes) is amended by striking out 
“4261,” each place it appears therein. 

(8) Section 6416(b)(2)(H) of such Code 
(relating to credits or refunds in the case of 
certain taxes on sales and services) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “tax-exempt pas- 
senger fare revenue” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “commutation fare revenue’; and 

(B) by striking out “(not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261, relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons)”. 
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(8) Section 6421(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to gasoline used for certain nonhigh- 
way purposes or by local transit systems) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue” each place it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “commutation 
fare revenue’’; and 

(B) by striking out “(not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261, relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons)” each 
place it appears therein. 

(10) Section 6421(d)(2) of such Code 
(relating to definition of tax-exempt pas- 
senger fare revenue) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) COMMUTATION FARE REVENUE.—The 
term ‘commutation fare revenue’ means rev- 
enue attributable to the transportation of 
persons and attributable to— 

“(A) amounts paid for transportation 
which do not exceed 60 cents, 

“(B) amounts paid for commutation or 
season tickets for single trips of less than 
30 miles, or 

“(C) amounts paid for commutation tick- 
ets for one month or less.” 

(c) The repeal and amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (b) shall apply with 
respect to amounts paid, on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, for 
transportation which begins on or after such 
day. 





REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON COM- 
MUNICATIONS SERVICE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which provides for the repeal of the Fed- 
eral excise tax on communications 
service. 

These communications taxes were en- 
acted to discourage the use of communi- 
cations facilities during the World War II 
period. 

The Federal excise tax was applied for 
the first time to local telephone service 
in 1941. In 1951 the tax on electricity 
was repealed leaving the telephone tax 
as the only one remaining on the Federal 
tax books applying to the four essential 
household utilities, water, gas, electricity, 
and telephone. 

Today telephone service is supplied to 
approximately 40 million American 
homes and more than 6 million business 
establishments. Every month these in- 
dividuals and businesses are reminded 
that they are still paying emergency war- 
time taxes, and it occurs to me it is time 
this tax was removed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
REcOrD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The bill (S. 1551) to repeal the tax 
on general telephone service, introduced 
by Mr. CaRLson, was ~eceived, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 4251 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to tax on communications) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out, in subsection (a), the 
following: “(a) In GENERAL.—”; 
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(2) by striking out, in the table contained 
in subsection (a), the following: 


“General telephone service.......---.-- 10”; 


(3) by striking out subsection (b). 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply— 

(1) with respect to amounts paid, on or 
after the first day of the first month which 
begins after the date of the enactment of 
this Act pursuant to bills rendered on or 
after such day, for service rendered on or 
after such day, and 

(2) with respect to amounts paid, on or 
after such day pursuant to bills rendered on 
or after such day, for services rendered before 
such day for which no previous bill was 
rendered, except with respect to such serv- 
ices as were rendered more than 2 months be- 
fore such day. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO THE 
CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend title 10 of the United States Code 
with respect to the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice at the request of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and its Special Committee on Mil- 
itary Justice. Similar proposed legis- 
lation is being introduced today in the 
House by Representative JoHN LINDSAY. 

This bill is the result of extensive 
study by the special committee, and is 
based on alternatives proposed by the 
Department of Defense and the Ameri- 
can Legion, among others. The special 
committee, which is composed of eminent 
members of the bar, has, I believe, per- 
formed an important public service in 
making this lawyer’s analysis and pro- 
posal in a most difficult area. I take this 
opportunity to congratulate Mr. Everett 
Frohlich, chairman of the committee, 
and the entire committee and associa- 
tion for making this proposal available 
to the Congress. 

While there are a number of items in 
this proposal with which I am not in full 
agreement—particularly its extension of 
punishment by company officers—I also 
note that in each such case the amend- 
ment has been joined with procedural 
safeguards for the enlisted man—such 
as his right to trial as an alternative to 
such company punishment, and the pos- 
sibility of securing trial, upon the de- 
fendant’s request, before a law officer, 
rather than the present nonlawyer spe- 
cial court-martial. 

I hope that this proposal will receive 
the careful study of the appropriate 
committees, and ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks the 
special committee’s report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the report of the 
Special Committee on Military Justice 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1553) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, as relates to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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The report of the special committee 
presented by Mr. Javits is as follows: 


REPORT ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO, AND 
ASSOCIATION BILL AMENDING, THE UNIFORM 
CopE OF MILITARY JUSTICE, BY THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY JUSTICE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE TAR OF THE CITY OF 
New York, Marcu 1, 1961 


As indicated in the annual report of the 
special committee on military justice to the 
association in October 1960, the following 
report, together with the committee’s pro- 
posed bill “to amend the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice” which is included therein, 
was submitted to the executive committee of 
the association for its consideration. The 
executive committee approved the report and 
adopted the proposed bill on behalf of the 
association. The special committee was then 
authorized and directed to take the necessary 
steps to cause this bill to be introduced in 
Congress on behalf of the association. The 
publication of this report at this time is one 
of several measures being taken in that 
direction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Everett A. Frohlich, chairman; Anthony 
B. Akers, Arnold I. Burns,* Wallace J. 
Clarfield, William N. Clarke, Robert 
D. Duke, Herbert C. Earnshaw, Jay D. 
Fischer, Mortimer J. Goodstein, John 
A. Keefe, Donald F. Mooney, John F. 
Neary, Jr., Judson A. Parsons, Jr., Roy 
A. Povell, Donald J. Rapson,’ Fred- 
erick W. Read, Jr., Harold Riegelman, 
Leroy E. Rodman, Randoiph J. Seifert, 
John H. Tovey, Stephen Wise Tulin, 
Maurice Wahl. 


PART I—INTRODUCTION 2 


The Uniform Code of Military Justice be- 
came effective May 31, 1951 (64 Stat. 107), 
and has generally been regarded as having 
effected a distinct improvement in the ad- 
ministration of justice in our Armed Forces. 
Other than a nonsubstantive codification 
in 1956 (70A Stat. 1), there have been no 
amendments to the code since its enact- 
ment. Now, after over 8 years of operation, 
there are two major bills (H.R. 3387, Vinson) 
and (H.R. 3455, Brooks), both proposing 
substantial amendments to the code.’ H.R. 
3455 also proposes major revisions concern- 
ing the status of the military lawyer in the 
armed services. 

H.R. 3387 was drafted by the Department 
of Defense and will hereinafter be referred 
to as DOD. H.R. 3455 was proposed by the 
American Legion and will hereinafter be re- 
ferred to as AL. Both bills are presently 
before a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee, chaired by Con- 
gressman Paut J. KILpayY. 

Although DOD and AL both embody ma- 
jor amendments to the same statute, they 
are so basically different that they must be 
considered separately. DOD represents the 
joint position of all the services and has the 


1Members of the subcommittee who pre- 
pared the report and Dill. 

2 This report is as submitted to the execu- 
tive committee of.the association. Conse- 
quently, all bill references are to bills intro- 
duced in the last Congress. 

*Four other bills containing revisions in 
particular areas of military justice are also 
pending before the Congress (S. 288, THur- 
MOND; H.R. 4040, PHILBIN; H.R. 5081, Ritey; 
and H.R. 6072, BREwsTER). S. 288 requires 
issuance of court-martial warrants by the 
U.S. marshals within the United States; H.R. 
4040 redesignates the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals the Supreme Court of Military Ap- 
peals; H.R. 5081 amends art. 46 of the 
code to require execution of certain warrants 
by U.S. marshals; and H.R. 6072 requires ver- 
batim records of trial for all general and 
special courts-martial. 
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approval of the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals (hereinafter COMA). Its primary ob- 
jective is the facilitation of the administra- 
tion of military justice through time-saving 
and man-saving economy measures. - While 
DOD does contain some proposals affording 
accused persons additional rights and pro- 
tections, they are clearly incidental to the 
main objective, and therein lies its chief 
defect. Although your committee is of the 
opinion that the administration of military 
justice within the framework of the present 
code has been of generally excellent quality, 
further reform and improvement in particu- 
lar areas, not embodied in DOD, are neces- 
sary. 

AL seems to reflect basic dissatisfaction 
with the administration of the present sys- 
tem of military justice by the armed services 
and general lack of faith in the integrity 
and competence of the military lawyers ad- 
ministering it. This philosophy, in your 
committee’s opinion, is unfounded and has 
generated several highly unfortunate and 
seriously objectionable provisions. There 
are, however, a number of important and 
ameliatory provisions in AL meriting enact- 
ment. 

Part II of this report contains an analysis 
of DOD with your committee’s recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto, while part III 
treats AL in a similar manner. In part IV 
your committee discusses and recommends 
innovations not contained in either DOD or 
AL. Part V contains a draft bill amending 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice which 
your committee submits in preference to 
either of the pending proposals. This draft 
bill is eclectic, combining features of both 
DOD and AL. It also implements the rec- 
ommendations of your committee. Part VI 
contains a section-by-section analysis of the 
draft bill. Part VII summarizes the most 
significant features of the committee bill. 


PART II—DISCUSSION OF H.R. 3387 (DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE) 


This portion of the report comments upon 
the provisions of DOD, section by section, 
making recommendations with respect 
thereto. 

1. “Convening authority” defined: Section 
1(1) amends article 1‘ by providing a defini- 
tion of the term “convening authority”. 
This is no more than a clarification of exist- 
ing law and provides no substantive change. 
The language contained therein is drawn 
from similar language appearing in article 
60. Your committee approves. 

2. Confinement with members of friendly 
armed forces: Section 1(2) amends article 
1(2) by permitting the confinement in a 
U.S. confinement facility of members of the 
U.S. Armed Forces with members of the 
armed forces of friendly foreign nations. 
This, it should be noted, does not authorize 
the confinement of American servicemen in 
detention facilities maintained by any other 
nation. The experience of the Korean con- 
flict demonstrated the unworkability of the 
present rule which prohibits the confine- 
ment of members of friendly foreign nations 
in U.S. confinement facilities. This pro- 
posal is considered practical, and your com- 
mittee approves. 

3. Nonjudicial punishment enlarged: (a) 
Section 1(3) amends article 15(a) by em- 
powering a commanding officer to impose 
upon an officer of his command a forfeiture 
of one-half of his pay for a 2-month period 
as compared with a 1-month period under 
the present law. More importantly, how- 
ever, i‘ also authorizes a commanding officer 
in the grade of major or lieutenant com- 
mander or above to impose upon an enlisted 





“Unless otherwise stated, all references to 
“articles” in this report are to the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 
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man confinement for a period of up to 7 days 
or a forfeiture of up to one-half of 1 month’s 
pay. 

This proposal is based upon the experience 
of the Armed Forces indicating that many 
cases tried by summary courts-martial could 
have been disposed of by nonjudicial punish- 
ment if commanding officers could punish 
minor offenders by imposing more than extra 
duty, withdrawal of privileges and restriction 
to limits without resorting to the unneces- 
sarily harsh power of reduction in grade. 
Commanding officers have not regarded their 
punitive powers under present article 15 as 
adequate to avoid reference in all too many 
cases to judicial procedures and the addi- 
tional punishment thus available. Your 
committee has, it believes, carefully weighed 
conflicting considerations bearing on the 
question of the enlarged role of nonjudicial 
punishment in our system of military justice. 
On the one hand, it is recognized that, by its 
very nature, utilization of article 15 authority 
to punish behavioral infractions results in 
punitive action without judicial safeguards, 
and is therefore subject to abuse. On the 
other hand, it is certainly desirable to avoid, 
wherever possible, resort to courts-martial 
with their resulting criminal convictions of 
permanent effect. On balance, the granting 
to commanding officers of enlarged power to 
handle as many disciplinary problems pa- 
ternalistically through the use of nonjudicial 
punishment seems desirable so long as there 
is some safety valve to prevent abuse. Under 
this proposal the new powers of noujudicial 
punishment authorized must be admin- 
istered by an officer who is at least a major 
or a lieutenant commander, thus increasing 
the likelihood of maturity and sound judg- 
ment in their exercise and correspondingly 
reducing the chance of abuse. If properly 
employed, this additional authority will in- 
crease the commanding officer’s ability 
through the exercise of mature judgment 
and strong leadership to implement a pro- 
gram of preventive discipline within his 
command aimed to discourage recurring in- 
fractions. Accordingly, your committee 
approves this proposal. 

(b) Article 15(b) presently authorizes the 
Secretary of a military department to pro- 
vide that an accused person may refuse non- 
judicial punishment and demand trial by 
court-martial. Pursuant to this statutory 
authorization accused persons are accorded 
the right to demand such trial in the Army 
and Air Force, but not in the Navy and 
Coast Guard (par. 132, Manual for Courts- 
Martial, United States, 1951).° Under ar- 
ticle 20 (summary courts-martial) an ac- 
cused person who has not been offered 
nonjudicial punishment may object to trial 
by summary court-martial and be tried by 
special or general court-martial, but if he 
has been permitted and has elected to refuse 
punishment under article 15, he cannot ob- 
ject to trial by summary court-martial. In 
paragraph 1, part IV, infra, your committee 


has recommended the abolition of summary 


courts-martial if DOD section 1(3) amend- 
ing article 15(a) is adopted. As a conse- 
quence, your committee has also provided 
in an amendment to article 15(b) (pt. V, 
infra) that an accused person who is given 
the right under departmental regulations 
to refuse nonjudicial punishment, and so 
elects, will then be tried by the single-offi- 
cer special court-martial provided for under 
the DOD amendment to article 16 (par. 4, 
of this pt. II, infra), and that the punish- 
ment imposable by such court in these cir- 
cumstances shall not exceed the present 
punishment authority of summary courts- 
martial. 


5 All references he:einafter made to the 
Manual for Courts-Martial will be to MCM, 
1951, 
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4. Single-officer special court-martial: 
Section 1(4) amends article 16 to authorize 
the establishment of a new type of special 
court-martial consisting only of a qualified 
law officer. This special court-martial would 
be convened only if (1) the accused has re- 
quested such a single law officer court- 
martial as opposed to the traditional special 
court-martial composed of three to five 
members and (2) the convening authority 
has consented. Built into the provision is 
the requirement that the accused know the 
identity of the law officer who will hear his 
case and have the advice of counsel prior to 
making his request for the single-officer 
special court-marital. Included in section 
1(4) is the requisite that law officers sitting 
as special courts-martial pursuant to the in- 
novated procedure be certified as qualified 
so to act by the Judge Advocate General of 
his armed force. 

Your committee approves the basic pur- 
pose of this section, viz, to permit the ac- 
cused to elect that his case be heard by a 
lawyer rather than a special court-martial 
composed of and conducted by military lay- 
men. The new one-man special court-mar- 
tial is similar to a magistrate’s proceeding 
in civilian criminal practice, and the ac- 
cused’s right of election is analogous to the 
right to waive a jury trial. Your committee, 
however, has two reservations concerning 
this proposal: 

(a) As a general matter it does not think 
it desirable to condition the availability of 
the new judicial procedure upon prior con- 
vening authority approval. It recognizes 
that the Navy may experience difficulty in 
providing qualified legal personnel to con- 
duct single-officer special courts-martial on 
Navy vessels. Moreover, it believes that in 
time of war or national emergency the mili- 
tary authorities should not be hamstrung by 
an absolute right in the accused to demand 
a special court-martial before a qualified 
law Officer. Accordingly, in its proposed 
legislation (see pt. V, infra) your commit- 
tee has modified this provision to require 
convening authority approval only in cases 
of personnel aboard vessels and in time of 
war or national emergency. 

(b) Although in complete agreement with 
the principle that only highly qualified law- 
yers should sit as single-officer special 
courts-martial, your committee thinks the 
proposed requirement that the Judge Ad- 
vocate General certify a man, already a 
qualified law officer, as qualified for such 
duty is unnecessarily cumbersome. It is 
submitted that all law officers, whether 
presiding at general or special courts-mar- 
tial, ought to meet the same high standards. 
Your committee has accordingly deleted the 
provision for certification of law officers as 
single-officer special courts-martial in part 
V, infra. In this connection, reference is 
made to your committee’s recommendations 
with respect to the qualifications of law 
officers set forth in paragraph 2, part IV, 
infra. 

5. Convening authority as accuser: Sec- 
tion 1(5) amends articles 22 and 23 by pro- 
viding that a convening authority not sub- 
ordinate in command or grade to the accuser 
shall be competent to convene general and 
special courts-martial. This proposal effects 
no substantive change and merely confirms 
the present judicial rule (United States v. 
LaGrange, et al., 1 USCMA 342, 3 CMR 76). 
It is considered noncontroversial and is 
approved by your committee. 

6. Qualifications of single-officer special 
court-martial: Section 1(6) proposes an 
amendment to article 25° specifically detail- 
ing the qualifications of the single-officer spe- 
cial court-martial. Reference is made to our 
discussion in paragraph 4 of this part I, 


* DOD incorrectly refers to art. 23. 
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supra. Subject to the reservations there 
noted, the proposal is approved. 

7. Command influence by staff officers: 
Section 1(7) amends article 37 explicitly to 
extend the prohibition against command in- 
fluence to include acts committed by officers 
serving on the staffs of convening authori- 
ties and commanding officers, as well as those 
officers themselves. There can be no objec- 
tion to this proposal and your committee 
approves. 

8. Challenges: Section 1(8) amends article 
41 to provide that the law officer presiding 
over the new singie-officer special court- 
martial is subject to challenge for cause 
alone, thus preventing his peremptory chal- 
lenge. Under present law an accused is en- 
titled to one peremptory challenge of any 
member of a special court-martial (including 
the presiding member who is a nonlawyer) 
and of a general court-martial, excluding 
the law officer who may be challenged for 
cause only. It should be emphasized that 
under DOD the accused must know in ad- 
vance the identity of the law officer who is 
to preside at his special court-martial. 

The subject proposal does not change the 
present rule that the court members of a 
general court-martial determine the rele- 
vancy and validity of challenges for cause. 
(AL sec. 1(12b)(B) transfers this power to 
the law officer; see par. 9e, pt. ITI, infra.) 
It is the opinion of your committee that the 
exercise of this particular power should be 
by the law Officer of the general court- 
martial. The position of the law officer in 
the administration of military justice should 
be enhanced wherever possible by giving him 
the judicial prerogatives traditionally ac- 
corded a trial judge. Your committee’s draft 
bill in part V, infra, transfers the power 
to rule on all challenges to the law officer. 
Furthermore, your committee has trans- 
ferred the power to punish for contempt 
(art. 48) from general court-martial mem- 
bers to the law officer (pt. V, infra). 

In addition, and for the same reason, 
your committee has endorsed AL section 
1(12a) insofar as it amends article 40 to 
Place the power to rule on continuances in 
the law officer instead of in the court mem- 
bers (see par. 9d, pt. III, infra). 

9. Rulings by the law officer, general or 
special courts: Section 1(9) amends article 
51 to place within the province of the law 
Officer the final decision on a motion for a 
finding of not guilty. (AL sec. 1(13)(B) 
makes this same proposal; see par. 12, pt. 
Ill, infra.) This is a change from the pres- 
ent practice under which the law officer 
makes the initial ruling, but is subject to 
reversal by court-martial members. This 
section also changes present procedure to 
preclude the law officer from changing a 
ruling which grants a motion for a finding 
of not guilty, thus according his ruling fi- 
nality. He, of course, retains the power to 
reverse an earlier ruling denying such a 
motion. Under the new legislation, there- 
fore, the law officer’s rulings on all inter- 
locutory questions, except the question of 
the accused’s sanity, are not subject to re- 
versal by court members. This is deemed 
salutary for the reasons advanced in para- 
graph 8 of this part II. 

Finally, this section invests the single- 

officer special court-martial with the au- 
thority to determine all questions of law 
and fact arising during the trial. It also 
empowers him to adjudge an appropriate 
sentence. (See par. 5, pt. III, infra, wherein 
your committee approves the AL proposal de- 
priving special courts-martial of the power to 
adjudge punitive -) 
Section 1(9) is approved. Commendably, 
it transfers judicial powers now inappro- 
priately exercised by military laymen to the 
military trial judge where they belong. 

10. Verbatim records of trial: Section 
1(10) amends article 54 with respect to the 
requirements for a verbatim record of trial. 
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Under the present law a verbatim record of 
trial is required in all general court-martial 
cases, irrespective of the sentence imposed, 
and in special court-martial cases only if 
punitive discharges are adjudged.’ 

The subject proposal is aimed at the gen- 
eral court-martial case in which a court im- 
poses a sentence which does not extend 
either to a punitive discharge or to confine- 
ment for more than 6 months. These sen- 
tences are within the sentencing authority 
of a special court-martial and, for ease of 
reference, are characterized herein as “‘spe- 
cial court-martial type sentences.”* The 
rationale of the proposal is that if a ver- 
batim trial record is not required for a spe- 
cial court-martial case unless a bad-conduct 
discharge is imposed, there should be no 
requirement for a verbatim record in a gen- 
eral court-martial case wherein a “special 
court-martial type sentence” (not including 
a punitive discharge) is adjudged. The pro- 
posal is designed to achieve administrative 
economy. Your committee has reservations. 

Ideally an accused ought to be entitled to 
receive a verbatim transcript of criminal 
proceedings against him in all general and 
special courts-martial, but practical consid- 
erations render this unfeasible. Accordingly, 
at the present time, it is the uniform serv- 
ice practice, sanctioned by present provisions 
of law, not to give an accused a verbatim 
transcript in special court-martial cases 
which do not result in the imposition of a 
bad-conduct discharge. 

However, your committee does not think 
that the lack of a statutory requirement for 
verbatim transcripts in special court-mar- 
tial cases necessarily justifies the extension 
of this denial of a verbatim transcript to 
general court-martial cases resulting in 
“special court-martial type sentences.” One 
difference which suggests itself immediately 
is that in general courts-martial a court 
stenographer, even under the proposed 
change, must at least commit to stenograph- 
ic notes a verbatim account of the proceed- 
ings. The proposed legislation would sim- 
ply do away with the requirement of tran- 
scribing those notes in certain cases. 

Since under the proposed legislation an 
accused is still entitled to review of such 
“special court-martial type sentences” ad- 
judged by a general court-martial at the 
convening authority level, it may prove ex- 
tremely valuable to him to have a complete 
record of the proceedings, and your com- 
mittee does not think that he should have 
to purchase such a record as DOD provides. 
Moreover, the right of accused persons to 
have verbatim records in all general courts- 
martial may act as an inducement to con- 
vening authorities to refer borderline cases 
to special courts-martial. 

For the foregoing reasons, your committee 
disapproves the proposal as drafted. How- 
ever, in recognition of the need for the elim- 
ination of unnecessary administrative costs 
and expenses, your committee recommends 
as an alternative that the requirement for 


7In the Army, court reporters are not au- 
thorized for special courts-martial without 
the prior approval of the Secretary of the 
Army (AR 22-145) with the result that, with- 
out the Secretary’s approval which is rarely 
if ever given, there can be no verbatim record 
of the proceeding. The effect is to preclude 
special courts-martial from adjudging bad 
conduct discharges. COMA in CM 400812, 
Denniston has granted review on the ques- 
tion whether this regulation illegally in- 
fringes upon the statutory powers of a con- 
vening authority. 

SUnder your committee’s bill special 
courts-martial would not be authorized to 
adjudge punitive discharges or, as at the 
present time, confinement for more than 6 
months. See our discussion in par. 5, pt. ITI, 
infra. 
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verbatim records in general courts-martial 
be modified so as to provide that there need 
not be a verbatim record of trial in general 
courts-martial wherein “special court-mar- 
tial type sentences” are adjudged, unless the 
accused specifically so request in writing 
after consultation with defense counsel. 
Part V, infra, contains a proposal embodying 
this recommendation. 

11. Death sentences: Section 1(11) 
amends article 57 to provide that an ac- 
cused person sentenced to death forfeits all 
Pay and allowances and that this forfeiture 
may be ordered into execution upon the ap- 
proval of the sentence by the convening au- 
thority. This proposal removes the present 
anomalous rule allowing a serviceman under 
sentence of death to draw pay in the grade 
he was at the time of the offense until the 
very moment of death. Your committee is 
in full accord with this proposal. 

12. Disposition of records: (a) Section 
1(12) amends the provisions of article 65 
concerning the disposition of records of trial 
after action by the convening authority. 
Under the present rule all general court- 
martial records of trial are forwarded to the 
Judge Advocate General for review either by 
the Board of Review or the Examinations 
Branch of the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General, depending upon the severity of the 
sentence imposed. Under section 1(12), 
general courts-martial wherein “special 
court-martial types of sentences” are im- 
posed are regarded in the same category as 
special courts-martial so that review thereof 
will terminate at convening authority level 
and will not be forwarded to Washington. 

Your committee fails to see the need for a 
more extended review of general courts-mar- 
tial containing “special court-martial type 
sentences” than for special courts-martial. 
Accordingly, the proposal is approved. 

(b) Section 1(12) also contains a provi- 
sion allowing the review in the Navy of those 
courts-martial not required to be reviewed in 
the Office of the Judge Advocate General by 
persons who are not law specialists, but are 
members of the bar. This apparently satis- 
fies a particular personnel problem of the 
Navy and your committee discerns no ob- 
jection thereto. 

Your committee’s recommendation that 
special courts-martial should no longer have 
the power to adjudge bad conduct discharges 
(see AL sec. 1(4), par. 5, pt. ITI, infra) re- 
quires the deletion of article 65(b), providing 
for review of special courts-martial adjudg- 
ing bad conduct discharges, and causes a 
modification of DOD section 1(12) insofar as 
it amends article 65(b). (See pt. V, infra.) 

13. Boards of review: (a) Section 1(13) 
changes the requirements in article 66 for 
review by a board of review. It specifically 
provides that there need not be a review by 
this tribunal in cases in which the accused 
pleaded guilty to all the offenses of which 
he was convicted and then waived his right 
to board of review consideration in writing, 
after the convening authority’s approval of 
the sentence. This is another proposal de- 
signed to expedite the administration of 
military justice and thereby effect econo- 
mies. It also allows for prompter execution 
of the sentence in those cases where there 
is no genuine need for, and the accused does 
not desire, a time-consuming review. At the 
same time, it permits an accused to inake a 
knowledgeable decision without outside pres- 
sure as to whether he wishes his case re- 
viewed further. 

b. The subject proposal also contains the 
salutary provisions allowing the Judge Advo- 
cate General to dismiss charges in a case 
wherein a rehearing has been ordered by 
the board of review if he determines that 
such a rehearing is impractical. Section 
1(14) amends article 67 to the same effect 
with respect to rehearings ordered by COMA. 
Under the present law, the Judge Advocate 
General is without this authority and is re- 
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quired to forward the record of trial back 
to the field for che convening authority’s 
determination as to the practicability of a 
rehearing. 

Your committee is in full accord with the 
proposal as drafted. 

14. Review of additional cases in the Ex- 
aminations Branch of the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General: 

Section 1(15) provides that the class of 
general courts-martial no longer required to 
be heard by a board of review by virtue of 
DOD section 1(13), discussed in paragraph 
13a of this part II, will be examined in the 
Examinations Branch of the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General. This is approved. 

Section 1(15) also provides that in an 
examined case if any part of the findings 
or sentence is not supported by law the 
Judge Advocate General may either take 
necesasry corrective action himself or refer 
the case to a board of review. Under the 
present law, he is without authority to take 
affirmative action and is limited to referral 
action. ‘Your committee approves this ex- 
tension of the Judge Advocate General’s au- 
thority since it obviates the unnecessary 
burden now placed upon boards of review of 
considering cases the disposition of which 
turn on well settled points of law. 

In this connection, reference is made to 
the discussion of DOD section 1(12) (para- 
graph 12 of this pt. II) wherein it is noted 
that general court-martial cases presently 
reviewed in the Examinations Branch (those 
wherein no punitive discharge is adjudged or 
confinement for less than 1 year is imposed) 
will have review terminated at convening 
authority level. Thus, under section 1(15), 
the Examinations Branch will consider an 
entirely new class of general court-martial 
cases. 

15. Partial execution of sentences: Ac- 
cording to the 1957 annual report of COMA, 
the Judge Advocates General, and the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of the Treas- 
ury, about 407 days elapse under the present 
system between the date an accused is tried 
by court-martial and the date his sentence 
is ordered into execution. This is due to the 
fact that under present law execution of any 
and all parts of a sentence which includes 
either a dismissal or a punitive discharge 
or affects a general or flag officer must be de- 
ferred until appellate review has been com- 
pleted. Accordingly, it has been necessary 
in the administration of military correc- 
tional facilities to make a distinction be- 
tween “sentenced” and “unsentenced” pris- 
oners. This has caused serious administra- 
tive problems. Section 1(16) would obviate 
these problems by empowering a convening 
authority, simultaneously with his approval 
action, to order into execution all portions 
of a sentence except those involving dismis- 
sal, punitive discharge, or affecting a general 
or flag officer. No change is contemplated 
with respect to death sentences which must 
be approved by the President before they 
can be ordered into execution, other than 
that noted in section 1(11) (par. 11 of this 
pt. 1), authorizing a convening authority, 
upon his approval action, to order into 
execution forfeiture of pay and allowances. 
Ordering parts of sentences into execution at 
an earlier time will not deprive an accused 
of any substantial rights (art. 75). Ac- 
cordingly, your committee approves the pro- 
posed amendment, 

16. Petitions for new trial: Section 1(17) 
enlarges rights presently enjoyed by accused 
persons by extending the time within which 
they may petition for a new trial, from 1 
year to 2 years from the date the sentence 
is approved by the convening authority. 
This brings the military practice into accord 
with rule 33 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. In addition, this section en- 
larges the respective powers of the boards 
of review, COMA, and the Judge Advocates 
General with respect to petitions for new 
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trial before them, by permitting them to 
modify or vacate a sentence in lieu of grant- 
ing a new trial, when the latter action is 
deemed inappropriate. This provision, it 
should be noted, is one of the few in DOD 
which is designed primarily for the benefit 
of military persons accused of crime. Your 
committee approves. 

17. Breaking arrest: Article 95 presently 
provides for the punishment of any military 
person “who resists apprehension or breaks 
arrest or who escapes from custody or con- 
finement.” Section 1(18) amends article 95 
by substituting for the words “custody or 
confinement” the words “physical restraint 
lawfully imposed.” Although your com- 
mittee fails to perceive the reason for the 
proposal, it expresses no opposition thereto. 

18. Bad-check offenses: Section 1(19) 
adds a new punitive article to the code ex- 
pressly authorizing the prosecution of bad- 
check offenses. The new article, article 
123a, proscribes the making, drawing, utter- 
ing, or delivering of commercial paper with 
intent to defraud and with knowledge that 
the maker or drawer has insufficient funds 
to warrant payment upon presentment. The 
new article also provides that unless the 
maker or drawer pays the holder the amount 
due within 5 days after receiving notice, 
orally or in writing, that the instrument was 
not paid on presentment, the making, draw- 
ing, uttering, or delivering of the instrument 
shall be deenred prima facie evidence of the 
requisite knowledge and intent to defraud. 
The Department of Defense justifies this 
proposal by noting that grave difficulty has 
been encountered in prosecuting bad-check 
offenses under article 121 (larceny) and ar- 
ticles 133 and 134 (general articles) fre- 
quently resulting in the miscarriage of jJus- 
tice for technical reasons. 

Article 123a is modeled after bad-check 
statutes in the District of Columbia (title 
22, D.C. Code, sec. 1410) and the State of 
Missouri (Revised Statutes of Missouri 
561.460, 561.470, 561.480). New York has a 
similar law (Penal Law, sec. 1292-a). 

Your committee favors the use of specific 
punitive articles rather than the general 
article in defining criminal offenses, and it 
therefore approves. 

19. Effective date of bill: Section 2 of DOD 
provides that its amendments shall become 
effective on the ist day of the 10th month 
following the month in which it is enacted. 
This affords ample time for an orderly 
changeover, and enables the Armed Forces 
satisfactorily to implement the new law by 
effecting modifications of MCM, 1951, and 
pertinent regulations. It is accordingly ap- 
proved. 


PART III—DISCUSSION OF H.R. 3455 (AMERICAN 
LEGION) 

This portion of the report comments upon 

the provisions of AL, section-by-section, 


making recommendations with respect 
thereto. 
1. Definition of law officer: One of the 


basic innovations effected by AL is the 
change in special court-martial procedure to 
guarantee to an accused the same right to a 
trial presided over by a trained lawyer as 
is presently accorded to an accused tried by 
general court-martial. This basic change 
shall be commented upon in detail in our 
discussion below of AL section 1(7A) (see 
par. 8 of this pt. III, infra). AL section 
1(1) implementing this basic proposal, 
changes the definition of “law officer” in 
article 1 of the code explicitly to include an 
Official of a special court-martial as well as 
@ general court-martial. Although your 
committee disapproves the underlying basis 
of this AL proposal, it nevertheless accepts 
it in the draft bill (pt. V, infra) since this 
statutory change is deemed necessary to re- 
flect the addition of the single-officer spe- 
cial court-martial (DOD sec. 1(4); par. 4 
pt. Il, supra). 
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2. Efficiency reports of legal personnel: 
AL section aa} provides that all judge 
advocates and law specialists, except those 
serving on boards of review, shall have ef- 
ficiency reports made only by their respec- 
tive Judge Advocates General. 

This suggestion is considered wholly im- 
practicable because it would be virtually 
impossible for the Judge Advocates General 
intelligently to rate every judge advocate. 
The proposal is apparently designed to deal 
with two basic problems, namely, the pos- 
sible exercise of improper influence (1) by 
the convening authority upon his staff 
Judge advocate and (2) by the staff judge 
advocate upon the judge advocates under 
his command, particularly law officers and 
defense counsel. Your committee thinks 
the goal desired is a laudable one but that 
the method employed in AL to accomplish 
it is unworkable. 

Your committee has considered the desir- 
ability of removing the staff judge advocate 
from the control and direction of the line 
officer in command. It thinks it a mistake 
to take from the commanding officer the 
responsibility for rating the efficiency and 
fitness of one of the most important officers 
on his special staff. This is particularly 
true since the staff Judge advocate by the 
very nature of his duties must perform com- 
mand and staff functions as well as render 
legal advice on military justice matters. 
One of the most important duties a staff 
judge advocate can perform, for example, 
is the establishment and supervision of & 
program for the prevention of disciplinary 
problems within his command. To the ex- 
tent this program is successful, the demands 
upon the administration of military justice 
will be minimized. 

The isolation of a staff judge advocate 
for efficiency rating purposes or for any other 
purpose would destroy the close staff rela- 
tionship—client-lawyer relationship—pres- 
ently existing between the commanding offi- 
cer and his chief legal adviser. This will 
impede rather than improve the overall ad- 
ministration of military justice in the long 


run. 

With respect to legal personnel (other 
than law officers) working in the office of 
a staff judge advocate and under his gen- 
eral supervision, your committee does not 
feel that a change ought to be made at the 
present time. It sees no problem inherent 
in the present system under which a staff 
judge advocate rates legal assistance, con- 
tracting, and other nonmilitary justice legal 
personnel in his office. Nor does it see any 
serious problem in connection with the effi- 
ciency ratings of personnel conducting the 
prosecution of criminal causes. There is, 
however, considerable force to the sugges- 
tion that legal personnel charged with the 
duty of conducting a defense ought not in 
any way be subject to the influence of the 
staff judge advocate since that officer may, 
because of his statutory duties in connec- 
tion with the initiation of a prosecution, 
acquire a personal interest in its ultimate 
success. In this regard your committee is 
advised that the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army has specifically con- 
sidered the advisability of establishing a 
separate defense counsel corps and has re- 
jected the proposal at the present time pri- 
marily for lack of sufficient personnel to 
staff such an endeavor. For this same 
reason your committee believes that special 
statutory provision for removal of defense 
counsel from staff judge advocate super- 
vision at the present time is unwise. How- 
ever, it recommends that all the services 
mark this as an area of continuing obser- 
vation and study. 

With respect to the efficiency reports of law 
Officers, it should be noted that elsewhere 
in this report (par. 2, pt. IV, infra) your 
committee has proposed an amendment to 
the code adapting a newly instituted Army 
practice removing law officer efficiency ratings 
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from within the province of the staff judge 
advocate and placing them directly within 
the responsibility of the Judge Advocate 
General of the service concerned. We be- 
lieve that isolation of the law officer from 
local prejudices would enhance the detached 
performance of the judicial function. More- 
over, since it is the Judge Advocate General 
who is empowered to certify law officers as 
qualified in the first place, their can be no 
harm in permitting him to evaluate their 
efficiency and promote them accordingly. 
In this regard, therefore, your committee is 
in accord with one of the basic purposes of 
this AL provision and has made a specific 
recommendation in paragraph 2, part IV, 
infra. 

This AL section by its terms excepts mem- 
bers of boards of review from receiving ef- 
ficiency ratings by the Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral. AL section 1(16) provides that board 
of review members are to be rated for effi- 
ciency and fitness purposes by the Secretary 
of Defense. This provision and your com- 
mittee’s recommendations with respect there- 
to are discussed, infra, in paragraph 14 of 
this part III. 

3. Trial of military personnel by civilian 
authorities: AL section 1(2) amends article 
14(a) by (a) making mandatory in time of 
peace the delivery of any member of the 
Armed Forces to civilian authorities upon 
request of such authorities for trial for of- 
fenses against the laws of the United States, 
States, territories or District of Columbia and 
(b) prohibiting the trial by court-martial 
of military personnel for civilian type felony 
offenses (arts. 118-132 of the code) in time 
of peace if, prior to arraignment, the civilian 
authority having jurisdiction for a similar 
offense requests delivery of that person for 
trial. AL section 1(20a) makes noncompli- 
ance with this provision a criminal offense. 

Your committee considers this proposal 
seriously objectionable. First, it should like 
to note what appears to be a technical defect 
in draftsmanship. Under the terms of the 
proposal a request for delivery for trial by 
civilian authorities and not trial itself would 
preclude the exercise of court-martial juris- 
diction. Thus, if civilian authorities re- 
quested the delivery of an accused for trial 
but for some reason not connected with the 
question of guilt or innocence abandoned 
the prosecution the military would be power- 
less to prosecute. More important than this 
question of draftsmanship, however, is the 
fallacy in what appears to be the basic 
philosophy underlying this proposal. The 
efficiency of the administration of military 
justice is directly deperdent upon the es- 
tablishment of a jud.cial system that will 
have the faith and confidence of the Amer- 
ican public. This AL proposal subordinates 
the military judicial system to civilian sys- 
tems of justice, and thus weakens the very 
system it purportedly is trying to strengthen. 

In particular, this proposal is objectionable 
for many independent reasons. Brief men- 
tion shall be made of only a few: First, the 
efficiency of a military organization directly 
depends on the level of discipline within 
the command. In order to maintain disci- 
pline a military commander must have the 
inherent authority fully to direct and con- 
trol the personnel within his command. 
This has been borne out through the ages. 
Without such control a military organization 
cannot function effectively. Second, there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that civil- 
ian authorities would be better equipped 
than the military to handle the administra- 
tion of justice for military personnel. Third, 
it must be recognized that allowing civilian 
authorities to dictate the forum for trials 
of military personnel is particularly danger- 
ous in situations wherein local prejudices 
might be operative. Finally, it is believed 
that the present practice of delivering mili- 
tary personnel for trial by civilian authorities 
under the prescribed regulations (AR 600- 
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320, May 17, 1951, as changed) has been 
singularly successful. Close liaison has 
been maintained between the military and 
civilian authorities with a view toward at- 
taining maximum cooperation. Unless there 
has been some glaring defect in the present 
procedure of which your committee is un- 
aware, there is no reason for changing it. 

For the reasons stated herein your com- 
mittee is firmly opposed to the AL proposal 
and believes that its enactment would con- 
stitute a serious retrogression in the devel- 
opment of a sound system of military 
jurisprudence. 

4. Classification of courts-martial: AL 
section 1(3) provides for a law officer in the 
organization of a special court-martial. 
This is another provision implementing the 
basic AL provisions, already adverted to, 
changing the character of the special court- 
martial. (See the discussion of sec. 1(7A), 
par. 8 of this pt. ITI, infra.) 

5. Special courts-martial not to adjudge 
punitive discharges: AL section 1(4) amends 
article 19 by eliminating the authority of 
special courts-martial to adjudge punitive 
discharges. In view of this change, AL sec- 
tion 1(15) amends article 65, dealing with 
the disposition of trial records after review 
by the convening authority to reflect the 
fact that all review of special courts-martial 
will terminate at that level. Although your 
committee is opposed to several basic changes 
proposed by the American Legion with re- 
spect to the composition of special courts- 
martial, it does recommend the adoption of 
this proposal. 

No one, it thinks, would gainsay the prop- 
osition that a punitive discharge imposed 
upon a serviceman constitutes a most seri- 
ous and permanent blot on his record—one 
carrying with it severe consequences in his 
later civilian pursuits. Your committee does 
not think that punishment this severe and 
far-reaching ought in any case to be ad- 
ministered in the absence of a judicial pro- 
ceeding containing all of the traditional 
judicial safeguards such as representation 
by qualified, legally trained counsel. In this 
connection it must be borne in mind that 
by and large members of the military com- 
munity are young inexperienced men still 
in their formative years. Your committee 
knows of cases of youthful military offenders 
who, without mature consideration of their 
situation, have actually requested and 
sought punitive discharges as an expeditious 
way of severing all connection with the mili- 
tary. All too often, in later years these 
individuals rue their earlier indiscretions 
without any effective remedy at hand. 

Under the present law it is possible for 
an accused to receive a punitive discharge 
with all its attendant consequences by a 
special court-martial proceeding conducted 
without the benefit of legally trained per- 
sonnel. The Navy has long taken the posi- 
tion that it would be unable effectively to 
administer military justice, particularly at 
sea, if it were deprived of the power to 
adjudge punitive discharges by special 
courts-martial. Although sympathetic to 
the administrative problems involved for the 
Navy (for example, in making witnesses 
available at a suitable land station), your 
committee cannot condone the present prac- 
tice. It has already been noted that the 
Army—which possesses the largest criminal 
jurisdiction in the United States—has 
through the promulgation of regulations 
(AR 22-145) made it practically impossible 
for Army special courts-martial to adjudge 
punitive discharges. Your committee 
strongly recommends that the Army’s lead 
in taking away the power of special courts- 
martial to adjudge punitive discharges be 
made applicable to all the services by 
statute. 

It should be noted that DOD, in a provi- 
sion approved in most respects by your com- 
mittee (DOD sec. 1(4); par. 4 pt. ZH, 
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supra), has increased the judicial safe- 
guards surrounding trial by special court- 
martial by giving the accused the right to 
be tried before a single-officer special court- 
martial, composed of a law officer, in lieu 
of trial before the traditional laymanlike 
special court-martial. Notwithstanding this 
basic change, your committee must recom- 
mend that special courts-martial—even 
those composed of the single law officer—be 
deprived of the authority to adjudge puni- 
tive discharges. Until such time as the 
single-officer special court-martial has been 
firmly established as a part of the military 
system with a history of sentencing prac- 
tice, we do not feel that the power to im- 
pose a punitive discharge should be lodged 
in one man, whatever his qualifications. 

6. Convening of summary courts-martial: 
AL section 1(5) amends article 24(b) by 
providing that a summary court-martial 
must be convened by superior authority 
when only one commissioned officer is present 
in the command. Under the present rule 
when only one commissioned officer is present 
within a command or detachment he has full 
authority both to convene and act as the 
summary court-martial. The present provi- 
sion is designed for those rare situations 
wherein an isolated command requires 
expeditious summary court-martial action; 
the objection thereto is that it allows for 
vindictive and hasty action in situations 
clearly calling for a cooling off period. 

Your committee does not pass on this AL 
provision since in paragraph 1, part IV, 
infra, it has recommended abolition of the 
entire summary court-martial structure if 
the increased nonjudicial punishment pow- 
ers proposed by DOD, and approved by your 
committee, are enacted. 

7. Law officer as summary court-martial: 
AL sections 1(6) (A) (B) and (C) amend 
article 25 by requiring a summary court- 
martial to be a law officer and forbidding 
such law officer from serving as a summary 
court-martial if he is an accuser, witness for 
the prosecution, investigating officer of 
counsel in the same case. 

Your committee does not pass on this AL 
provision since in paragraph 1, part IV, 
infra, it has recommended abolition of sum- 
mary courts-martial. This proposal does, 
however, seem impractical and therefore un- 
sound. The Armed Forces at the present 
time are having great difficulty in providing 
legally qualified personnel to administer the 
code as it is. During fiscal year 1958 the 
Armed Forces tried over 100,000 summary 
courts-martial. It is quite obvious that 
under present conditions it would be impos- 
sible to staff summary courts-martial with 
law Officers. 

8. Law officers on special courts-martial: 
Section 1(7A) amends article 26(a) to re- 
quire a law officer in lieu of the president, 
usually a layman, to preside over special 
courts-martial. AL sections 1(8a), 1(12)(C) 
and 1(13)(C) effect corollary changes to 
articles 29, 39, and 51, respectively. 

The Department of Defense has objected to 
the AL proposal primarily because of the 
personnel problems that would be presented. 
Although this objection does not detract 
from the obvious merit of the proposal, it 
does necessitate an effort to seek a suitable 
alternative. 

As noted in paragraph 4, part II, supra, 
DOD section 1(4) provides that, in addition 
to the special court-martial which may be 
convened under present provisions of the 
code, there be established a single-officer 
special court-martial presided over by a law 
officer sitting, in effect, as a magistrate with- 
out a jury. Under DOD, then, and under 
your committee’s recommendation, military 
personnel accused of crime whose cases are 
referred to a special court-martial by the 
convening authority have two choices: (a) 
trial by the traditional special court-martial 
composed of a lay “jury” presided over by a 
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nonlawyer, or (b) a proceeding similar to a 
nonjury proceeding in civilian magistrate’s 
court before a legally trained officer. 

Your committee believes that an accused’s 
rights are well protected under the new sys- 
tem recommended by DOD and accordingly 
disapproves the AL proposal for the pres- 
ent time. It emphasizes that under its draft 
pill an accused could not receive either a 
punitive discharge or confinement for more 
than 6 months unless tried by a general 
court-martial composed of both “judge” and 
“jury.” See paragraph 5 of this part IQ, 
concerning the repeal of authority of special 
courts-martial to adjudge punitive dis- 
charges. 

9. Authority of law officer: The following 
AL sections are grouped together since they 
all relate to the powers of the law officer. 

(a) AL section 1(7)(B) amends article 
26(b) to provide that law officers “may not 
consult with the members of the court except 
in the presence of the accused, trial counsel, 
defense counsel, and the reporter, if any, nor 
may he vote with the members of the court.” 
Section 1(12) (A) and (B) effect corollary 
amendments to article 39. At present the 
law officer is permitted to consult with the 
court members on the form of the findings 
outside the presence of the accused and 
counsel. 

(b) AL section 1(7)(C) further amends 
article 26 to provide that the law officer “shall 
preside over all proceedings of general and 
special courts-martial except when closed for 
deliberation or voting by the members and 
shall control, direct, and regulate the con- 
duct of all proceedings before the court.” 

(c) AL section 1(11)(A) amends article 
$8(a) dealing with the duties of trial counsel 
to indicate that trial counsel shall prepare 
the record of proceedings under the direction 
of the “law officer” rather than the “court.” 

(d) AL section 1(12a) amends article 40 to 
place the authority to grant continuances in 
the law officer. 

(e) AL section 1(12b) amends article 41 
to take from court-martial members and 
grant to law officers the authority to rule on 
challenges. AL sections 1(13)(A) and 
1(18a) make corollary changes in the present 
provisions of articles 51 and 52, respec- 
tively, enabling law officers to rule on chal- 
lenges and to rule with finality on motions 
for findings of not guilty. 

These suggestions are unquestionably 
meritorious insofar as they apply to general 
courts-martial and your committee approves 
to that devree. As to special court-martial 
procedure they are equally desirable if the 
basic AL proposal putting law officers on 
traditional special courts-martial is adopted. 
Since your committee opposes the basic 
change (see par. 8 of this pt. III), it opposes 
the aforesaid proposals insofar as they re- 
late to special courts-martial. It also dis- 
approves the changes insofar as they are 
applicable to summary courts-martial (see 
par. 7 of this pt. ITI). 

10. Detailed counsel before summary 
courts-martial: AL section 1(8) amends 
article 27(a) to require the authority con- 
vening a summary court-martial to detail 
@ defense counsel upon request of the ac- 
cused. Sections 1(11) (B) and (C) contain 
further amendments to article 38 reflecting 
the AL proposals that defense counsel be ap- 
pointed for summary courts-martial and that 
special courts-martial be presided over by 
law officers. In view of its recommendation 
that summary courts-martial be abolished 
(par. 1, pt. IV, infra) and its opposition to 
placing law officers on special courts-martial 
(par. 8 of this pt. III) your committee 
Opposes this provision. 

11. Court-martial procedure: Article 36 
authorizes the President to prescribe by 
regulation the “procedure, including modes 
of proof, in cases before courts-marttal, 
courts of inquiry, military commissions, and 
other military tribunals,” applying “the 
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principles of law and the rules of evidence 
generally recognized in the trial of criminal 
cases in the US. districts courts * * *.” 
MCM, 1951, was issued pursuant to this 
authorization. 

AL section 1(9) amends article 36, inter 
alia, to grant to COMA the power to prescribe 
rules for court-martial practice. This pro- 
vision in the opinion of your committee is 
seriously objectionable and a backward step 
for the development of a workable system of 
military justice. The AL proposal ignores 
the evolution, under the manual through the 
years, of military law to the point where, as 
interpreted and modified by COMA, there is 
now in operation a fair and orderly system— 
in many respects more enlightened than cor- 
responding practice in the Federal and State 
courts. Your committee strongly urges that 
the interpretative and rulemaking functions 
be maintained separately as at the present 
time. COMA’s workload is already a heavy 
one. To increase the burden is wholly un- 
necessary and unwarranted. 

AL section 1(10) is a purely technical 
amendment changing the titling in the 
United States Code to reflect the change 
herein discussed. 

For the reasons stated, your committee 
disapproves. 

12. Voting and rulings: AL section 1(13) 
(B) amends article 51 to authorize the law 
officer to rule on all interlocutory questions 
except insanity. This proposal is substan- 
tially identical to DOD section 1(9) and, for 
the reasons stated in paragraph 9, part I, 
supra, is approved. 

18. Records of trial: AL section 1(15)°® 
requires verbatim trial records in all general 
and special courts-martial and provides for 
summarized records of trial, pursuant to 
regulations, for summary courts-martial. In 
paragraph 10, part II, supra, your committee 
has expressed its views concerning records of 
trial. No view is expressed with respect to 
summary courts-martial since your commit- 
tee recommends the abolition of summary 
courts (par. 1, pt. IV, infra). 

14. Boards of review: AL section 1(16) 
amends article 66 to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Defense (Secretary of Treasury for 
Coast Guard in time of peace), rather than 
the Judge Advocates General as presently 
provided, shall constitute boards of review 
and rate board members for efficiency pur- 
poses. The AL proposal would also remove 
board members from the purview of provi- 
sions of title 10 of the United States Code 
limiting tours of duty of commissioned offi- 
cers assigned to the executive part of the 
service departments to 4 years in the absence 
of a special finding by the Secretary of the 
department that the continued presence of 
the officer is in the public interest. 

Although your committee is unequivocally 
opposed to this AL proposal for reasons here- 
after to be advanced, it believes that the AL 
has focused on a problem area now existing 
in the administration of military justice— 
one requiring immediate remedial action. 
Under the present law members of boards of 
review may be and have been rated for effi- 
ciency and fitness purposes by the senior 
member of the board, thus permitting him 
unduly to influence his junior confreres. 

Your committee firmly believes that the 
solution to the problem raised herein does 
not lie in the removal of board of review 
members from the aegis of the Judge Ad- 
vocates General. For the present, we rec- 
ommend that board members ought to be 
rated by the Judge Advocates General of 
the services. This would prevent undue in- 
fluence within a given board of review. We 
strongly doubt there would be influence ex- 
erted by the Judge Advocates General. 
Eventually, it may prove desirable to have 


*Sic. This should be sec. 1(14) et seq. 
The AL draft contains two sections bearing 
sec. No. 1(15) et seq. and omits a sec. 1(14). 
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no gradations in rating at all, with all board 
members receiving the same rating for pur- 
poses of their 201 files. 

Consideration ought also to be given, as 
a future project, to the creation of a judiciary 
corps in each of the services from which law 
Officers and board members could be drawn. 
Board duty ought then to be limited to of- 
ficers performing in exemplary fashion as 
law Officers (cf. discussion concerning law 
Officers, par. 2, pt. IV, infra). 

Your committee also recommends that 
duty on boards of review and law officer duty 
be restricted to field grade officers or the 
equivalent thereof who have been members 
of the bar for at least 5 years to insure 
that cases receive mature judgment and 
consideration. 

Finally, your committee concurs in the AL 
suggestion that board members be relieved 
of the present 4-year tour of duty restric- 
tion. 

The views expressed herein are reflected 
in the committee bill set forth in part V, 
infra. 

15. Factual review by COMA: AL section 
1(17) amends article 67 to empower COMA 
to “weigh the evidence, judge the credibility 
of witnesses, and determine controverted 
questions of fact, recognizing that the trial 
court saw and heard the witnesses.” At the 
present time COMA reviews only questions 
of law. 

This proposal is disapproved. The highest 
appellate court is usually not a factfinding 
body and COMA ought not to be treated 
differently. Its docket would be terribly 
overloaded thus unduly delaying completion 
of appellate review in many cases. 

16. Murder and rape: AL sections 1(18) 
and 1(19) amend articles 118 and 120 to 
preclude the trial by court-martial of any 
person for murder or rape committed in the 
United States in time of peace. 

For the reasons expressed in connection 
with AL section 1(2) (par. 3 of this pt. III), 
your committee considers this an unwar- 
ranted curtailment of military jurisdiction 
and is therefore unalterably opposed. 

17. Administration of oaths: AL section 
1(20) amends article 36 to withdraw from 
presidents of general and special courts- 
martial authority to administer oaths. 
Under the AL scheme oaths would be ad- 
ministered by the newly constituted law 
officer in special courts and by the law 
officer or trial counsel in general courts. 
Your committee sees no need for this change. 
It therefore disapproves. 

18. Status of military lawyers: AL sections 
1(21) through 1(37) make certain basic 
changes in the statutory provisions defining 
the role of the military lawyer in the Armed 
Forces, in order that he may be isolated from, 
and insulated against, the military com- 
mand. This goal is sought to be achieved by 
the following changes: 

1. removing the judge advocates general 
from the staff structure and freeing them 
from “the supervision, direction, control or 
command” of the Chief of Staff or Chief of 
Naval Operations; 

2. making them subject to the supervision 
of and responsible to both the respective 
Secretaries of the military departments and 
the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense; 

3. providing that military lawyers shail 
only. perform duties as judge advocates 
(Army and Air Force) or “special duty 
(law)” officers (Navy), subject to the sole 
command of their respective judge advo- 
cates general, with distinctive insignia; 
separate promotion lists; and _ selection 
boards for promotion composed of military 
lawyers, if at all possible. 

While your committee is, of course, in 
full accord with the proposition that “com- 
mand influence” should be completely 
eradicated, here again it regards the sweep- 
ing approach of AL as likely to destroy the 
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system it is purportedly designed to improve. 
“Command influence” will be vitiated by in- 
creasing the prestige of the military lawyer 
in such a way that the commander will come 
to rely on him as one of the most valued 
members of his personal staff. Isolating all 
Judge advocates from the chain of command 
and making them in effect responsible to 
two civilian masters (the Secretary of the 
Military Department and the general coun- 
sel of the Department of Defense), as AL 
curiously does, is not the answer. It should 
be noted, however, that your committee has 
in other parts of this report (par. 2 of this 
pt. III supra, and par. 2, pt. IV infra) in- 
dicated those specific duties, e.g., the law 
officer, wherein separation from command 
direction is desirable. 

Accordingly, your committee disapproves 
those provisions of AL effecting the first two 
of the three basic changes. 

With respect to the third change, your 
committee is of the opinion that the legal 
structure of the Army with its separate 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps is vastly 
superior to that of the Air Force and Navy 
wherein judge advocates and law specialists 
are also line officers and are often rotated 
from one duty to the other. It, therefore, 
approves in principle that portion of the 
proposal which would enable military law- 
yers to serve solely in such capacity. Al- 
though it expresses no opposition to the 

roposal that there be distinctive insignia, 
te promotion lists, and _ selection 
boards composed of military lawyers, your 
committee does not regard these as mean- 
ingful to the ultimate goal, and would defer 
to the independent judgment of the Judge 
Advocates General on these particular mat- 
ters. As to the proposition that military 
lawyers should be subject to the sole com- 
mand of the Judge Advocates General, the 
view has already been expressed that it is 
only valid in certain cases, such as the law 
officer, boards of review members, and pos- 
sibly defense counsel (see par. 2 of this pt. 
III). 

19. Command influence made a penal 
offense: AL section 2 adds a new section 1508 
to title 18, United States Code, making the 
exercise of command influence a crime pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment up to 5 years, or both. Pre- 
sumably such prosecutions would be under 
the direction of US. attorneys. 

Article 37 proscribes command influence, 
and violations thereunder could be prose- 
cuted under the general articles (arts. 133 
and 134). Your committee is not aware of 
any such prosecutions having ever been un- 
dertaken, and this is probably the reason 
for the AL proposal. If the AL proposal is 
enacted, the constitutional protection 
against double jeopardy would, of course, be 
operative so as to prevent trial by both a 
US. district court and a court-martial. 

The problem is basically whether the pre- 
vention of “command influence” should re- 
main a military responsibility or whether it 
should become a Federal crime. Although 
there have been no prosecutions for viola- 
tions of article 37, your committee believes 
that the enactment of the proposals recom- 
mended by your committee will far more 
efficaciously prevent command influence. Ac- 
cordingly, your committee disapproves the 
AL proposal. 

20. Savings clause: AL section 3 is designed 
to preserve the provisions of the existing 
code with respect to offenses committed prior 
to the effective date of this bill. Such a 
clause has customarily appeared in previous 
amendments to the Articles of War and Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice (e.g., sec. 49(c) 
of the act of Aug. 10, 1956 ('70A Stat. 1)) and 
your committee approves. 

21. Effective date: AL section 4 provides 
that the bill will become effective on the 
first day following the 12th month follow- 
ing the month in which the bill is ap- 
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proved, except for those sections pertain- 
ing to the following, which would become 
effective upon the enactment of the bill: 
Delivery of offenders to civil authorities; 
repealing the authority of special courts- 
martial to adjudge bad-conduct discharges; 
authorizing COMA to weigh evidence, judge 
credibility, etc.; prohibiting court-martial 
trials in peacetime for murder and rape com- 
mitted in the United States; and making the 
exercise of command influence a Federal of- 
fense.*° 

While your committee perceives the logic 
of the AL position that certain changes 
could and should be effective upon enact- 
ment, the significance of these changes and 
the unitary nature of the AL bill in toto 
render it more feasible that all provisions 
should become effective simultaneously. In 
that way, necessary administrative changes, 
including the drafting of a new Manual for 
Courts-Martial and new regulations, could 
be accomplished. Accordingly, your commit- 
tee prefers the approach of section 2 of DOD 
making all amendments effective on the same 
day. 

PART IV—-ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 


1. Abolition of summary court-marial: In 
part II of this report your committee ap- 
proved the very important proposal contain- 
ed in section 1(3) of DOD which extends the 
nonjudicial punishment powers of com- 
manding officers in the grade of major or 
lieutenant commander or above by giving 
such officers the authority to confine en- 
listed men for periods of up to 7 days or to 
impose the forfeiture of their pay for up to 
one-half of 1 month’s pay. These exten- 
sions of power were approved since it is be- 
lieved they will frequently obviate resort to 
summary courts-martial with their attend- 
ant consequences of a full criminal convic- 
tion. If DOD section 1(3) becomes law, it is 
your committee’s belief that there will no 
longer be a genuine need for summary 
courts-martial in the Armed Forces’ judicial 
structure. 

At present summary courts-martial, which 
have jurisdiction only of enlisted men, may 
adjudge any punishment except death, dis- 
missal, dishonorable or bad-conduct dis- 
charge, confinement for more than 1 month, 
hard labor without confinement for more 
than 45 days, restriction to specified limits 
for more than 2 months, or forfeiture of 
more than two-thirds of 1 month’s pay (art. 
20); provided that confinement, hard labor 
without confinement, or reduction except to 
the next inferior grade may not be imposed 
upon enlisted men above the fourth pay 
grade (pars. 16b, 126c(2), MCM, 1951). The 
summary court-martial consists of one com- 
missioned officer (art. 16(3)), who need not 
be and usually is not a lawyer. This officer 
acts as judge, jury, trial counsel, and de- 
fense counsel (par. 79 a, d, MCM, 1951). 
While there are no statutory provisions con- 
cerning the minimum grade of the summary 
court-martial officer, the Manual (par. 4c, 
MCM, 1951) states that “wherever practica- 
ble” he should not be below the rank of 
lieutenant (Navy) or captain (Army, Air 
Force, Marine Corps). An accused person in 
the Army and Air Force who has been offered 
nonjudicial punishment under article 15 has 
the right to be tried by summary court-mar- 
tial in lieu thereof, but the right is not avail- 
able in the Navy or Coast Guard (par. 132, 
MCM, 1951). 

Summary court-martial records of trial 
must be reviewed by a judge advocate (art. 
65(c)), but your committee doubts the ef- 
ficacy of such a review. A summary court- 
martial record of trial consists only of a 
four-page charge sheet, and the only mat- 


2 'Your committee is also advised that AL 
contemplates immediate effectiveness of the 
provision for separate selection boards, but 
the bill contains incorrect cross-references to 
sections and fails to reflect this intent. 
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ters required to be recorded therein are the 
pleas, findings, and sentence, it not being 
necessary for the evidence to be summarized 
or. attached (par. 79e, MCM, 1951). It is 
accordingly quite clear that there can be 
no review of the question of guilt or in- 
nocence, and that corrective action generally 
is limited to questions of jurisdiction, legal 
sufficiency of the charge, or legality of the 
sentence. Since a recipient of nonjudicial 
punishment can appeal to next higher au- 
thority on the ground that his punishment 
was unjust or disproportionate (art. 15(d)), 
your committee submits that any asserted 
difference between nonjudicial punishment 
and the summary court-martial as regarding 
the judicial processes and protections of the 
latter are more apparent than real. This is 
particularly so when one considers that a 
summary court-martial conviction has a per- 
manent effect whereas nonjudicial punish- 
ment does not. Your committee believes 
that both procedures are equally summary 
and susceptible of abuse, the only significant 
differences as to punishment at present being 
that a commanding officer cannot impose 
confinement or forfeit pay under article 15. 
Under DOD (in view of expansion of article 
15 authority), this difference of course nar- 
rows to one of degree rather than kind. 

Accordingly, your committee sees no need 
for retaining the nonjudicial-like summary 
court-martial if DOD section 1(3) amending 
article 15 is adopted.™ See sections 1(5)(B), 
1(7), and 1(9), part V, infra, implementing 
this recommendation. 

2. Qualifications of law officer: It is indis- 
putable that an independent judiciary is 
one of the basic cornerstones of a sound 
judicial structure, and that, in the military, 
the development of the law officer as a true 
trial judge is a key factor in accomplishing 
this goal. (See Miller, “Who Made the 
Law Officer a Federal Judge?” 4 Military Law 
Review 39 (1959) .) 

Heretofore in the Army the general prac- 
tice was that the law officer was drawn from 
the office of the staff judge advocate of the 
convening authority. More often than not 
the individual judge advocate rotated from 
trial counsel to defense counsel to law officer 
with each individual case. Law officers were 
frequently equivalent in grade to an Army 
or Air Force captain. We understand that 
this generally is the present practice in the 
Air Force, Navy, and Coast Guard. 

It seems quite apparent that the present 
system has an inherent defect with the law 
Officer being on the staff of the staff judge 
advocate and convening authority. -Further- 
more, the rotation of judge advocates as law 
Officers hinders the development of an ex- 
perienced trial judiciary. 

The Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
taking full cognizance of the foregoing, has 
organized a division of experienced judge ad- 
vocates, all of the grade of major and above, 
to serve solely as law officers. The members 
of the Field Judiciary Division are on the 
staff of the Judge Advocate General and are 
not responsible to any other command. 
Efficiency reports are written in the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General, and the Field 
Judiciary Division services all Army general 
courts-martial under a modern version of 
the circuit-rider system. The Judge Advo- 
cate General assigns a suitable number of 
law officers for a geographical area. For ex- 
ample, it is believed that two members of the 
Field Judiciary Division are assigned to sit 
on all general courts-martial in the Ist 
Army area. 

The new system has the obvious virtue of 
minimizing to a considerable extent the ex- 
ercise of command influence by either the 
Staff Judge Advocate or the convening au- 


11 See par. 3b, pt. II, supra, concerning the 
right to refuse nonjudicial punishment and 
to demand trial by single-officer special court- 
martial. 
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thority, and is a major step in the direc- 
tion of creating an independent judiciary. 

Your committee sees 16 convincing reason 
why the essential elements of the Army pro- 

should not be extended to the other 
Armed Forces by means of an appropriate 
amendment to the code. It accordingly 
recommends that the qualifications of a law 
officer of a general court-martial in article 
26(a) be modified to provide that all law 
officers shall be (1) under the sole command 
of the Judge Advocate General of the armed 
force of which they are members, (2) in 
the grade of major or lieutenant commander 
and above; (3) a member of the bar of at 
least 5 years’ standing; and (4) detailed by 
the Judge Advocate General. See section 
1(11), part V, infra, implementing this rec- 
ommendation. 

8. The power to sentence: In directing its 
attention to the problem of making the law 
officer a truly independent trial judge, your 
committee has specifically considered the 
fact that, unlike civilian tribunals, the 
power to sentence is exercised in the military 
by court-martial members and not by the 
law Officer (art. 56). This is, of course, a 
long established tradition in the military. 

Although it may be desirable eventually to 
transfer the sentencing power to the law of- 
ficer, your committee does not recommend it 
at the present time. Your committee be- 
lieves that both the DOD and AL, as modified 
by the committee’s additional recommenda- 
tions, contain important provisions that if 
adopted will improve the status of the law 
officer so as to make desirable an eventual 
transfer of the sentencing power. It has 
in mind particularly the provisions estab- 
lishing the law officer as a _ single-officer 
special court-martial who will pass sentence 
(DOD secs. 1(4) and 1(6)); making final 
the law officer’s rulings on motions for find- 
ings of not guilty, challenges, and continu- 
ances (DOD secs. 1(8) and 1(9); AL secs. 
1(12a), 1(12b), 1(18), (A) and (B), and 1 
(18a) ); and extending the Army’s Field Ju- 
diciary system to all the Armed Forces. 

Your committee accordingly recommends 
that this particular subject be marked for 
further study. 

4. Extraordinary review of courts-martial: 
The Legislative Reform Act of 1947 (70A 
Stat. 116) created the armed services’ Boards 
for Correction of Military Records in the 
Department of Defense. The statutory grant 
of power for the Boards which now appears 
in 10 USC § 1552 is in the broadest of terms: 

“(a) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment, under procedures established by him 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
and acting through boards of civilians of the 
executive part of that military department, 
may correct any military record of that de- 
partment when he considers it necessary to 
correct an error or remove an unjustice.” 

Pursuant to this enabling authority, there 
are now in existence separate Boards for 
Correction of Military Records for the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy. 

These Boards were established in order to 
free Congress of the burden of dealing with 
matters previously dealt with by private bills 
and to provide a method for their disposition 
by administrative action (41 Op. Atty. Gen. 
Jan. 22, 1951). 

One of the earliest questions to arise with 
respect to the authority of the Boards con- 
cerned their power to take corrective actions 
in court-martial convictions which are “final 
and conclusive * * * [and] binding upon 
all departments, courts, agencies, and officers 
of the United States * * *” under article 
76 of the code. In a vastly important opin- 
ion, the Attorney General concluded that 
article 76 does not affect the authority of the 
Secretary of the military department acting 
through the Board for Correction of Mili- 
tary Records to correct any military record 
where in this judgment such action is neces- 
sary to correct an error or remove an in- 
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justice arising from a court-martial convic- 
tion (41 Op. Atty. Gen. Dec. 29, 1949) .” 

As may be expected, the Boards receive a 
huge volume of petitions for review of 
courts-martial, and have been responsible for 
affirmative relief in many cases. In some of 
the cases calling for corrective relief, it has 
been apparent that the accused should never 
have been convicted, e.g., the facts showed 
that he was clearly innocent, or the court 
had no jurisdiction or the act was not an 
offense, etc. In these cases, the question 
has arisen whether the Secretary of the de- 
partment, acting through the Board, had 
the authority to take corrective action by 
removing the fact of conviction. 

The services have taken divergent ap- 
proaches on this question. The Army and 
Navy hold that the boards are limited to 
removing the “punitive consequences” of a 
conviction, and may not eradicate the con- 
viction. (See Williams, “The Army Board 
for Correction of Military Records,” 6 Mili- 
tary Law Review 41, 42-46 (1959).) In 
other words, forfeitures may be returned, 
grades may be restored, and discharges may 
be recharacterized, but the conviction re- 
mains. The rationale is that article 76 still 
precludes any change in the findings of 
courts-martial and that the board’s author- 
ity only extends to clemency with respect to 
the sentence. Apparently, the Air Force be- 
lieves that the authority “to correct any 
military record when * * * necessary to 
correct an error or remove an injustice” 
clearly includes the power to remove the 
fact of conviction in an appropriate case. 

Without commenting upon whether the 
Army and Navy or the Air Force interpreta- 
tion of the present law is correct, your com- 
mittee believes that the boards ought to be 
empowered by statute to remove the fact of 
conviction in appropriate cases. That is the 
only meaningful corrective action in a case 
in which an accused has been unjustly con- 
victed. See Harris, “Some Principles Gov- 
erning the Board for Correction of Naval 
Records and the Federal Statute Creating It. 
A Legalistic Approach,” 42 Georgetown L. J. 
210-240 (1954). 

See section 1(29), part V, infra, imple- 
menting this recommendation. 


“PART V—COMMITTEE BILL 


“A bill to amend title 10, United States 
Code, as relates to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Section 801 is amended— 

“(A) by inserting in clause (10) the words 
‘or special’ after the word ‘general’; and 

“(B) by adding the following new clause 
at the end thereof: 

“*(18) “Convening authority” includes, in 
addition to the person who convened the 
court, a commissioned officer commanding 
for the time being, a successor in command, 
or any officer exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction.’ 

“(2) Section 810 is amended by striking 
from the first sentence the words ‘tried by a 
summary court-martial’ and substituting the 
words ‘not punishable by confinement for 
more than one month’. 

“(3) Section 812 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*§ 812. Article 12. Confinement with enemy 
prisoners prohibited 

*“*No member of the Armed Forces of the 

United States may be placed in confinement 


%22The analogous remedy in New York is 
the writ of error coram nobis which has been 
characterized as “an emergency measure 
born of necessity to afford a defendant a 
remedy against injustice when no other 
avenue of judicial relief is, or ever was avail- 
able to him” (People v. Sullivan, 3 N.Y. 2d 
196, 198, 144 N.E. 2d 6 (1957)). 
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in immediate association with enemy pris- 
oners or other foreign nationals not members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; ex- 
cept that a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States may be confined in United 
States confinement facilities with members 
of the armed forces of friendly foreign 
nations.’ 

“(4) Section 815 is amended— 

“(A) by striking out in subsection (a) (1) 
(C) the words ‘one month’s pay’ and insert- 
ing the words ‘his pay per month for a 
period of not more than two months’ in 
place thereof; 

“(B) by striking out at the end of subsec- 
tion (a) (2) (E) the word ‘or’; 

“(C) by striking out the period at the 
end of subsection (a) (2)(F) and inserting a 
semicolon in place thereof; and 

“(D) by adding the following new clauses 
at the end of subsection (a) (2): 

“*(G) if imposed by an officer in the grade 
of major or lieutenant commander or above, 
forfeiture of not more than one-half of one 
month’s pay; or 

“*(H) if imposed by an officer in the grade 
of major or lieutenant commander or above, 
confinement for not more than seven con- 
secutive days.’ 

“(E) by striking out the period at the end 
of subsection (b) and inserting a semicolon 
in place thereof and by adding the following 
new clause at the end thereof: ‘except that 
any such regulation giving an accused the 
right to demand trial by courts-martial shall 
further provide that upon such demand the 
accused shall be tried by a single-officer spe- 
cial court-martial, which in such case may 
adjudge any punishment not forbidden by 
this chapter except death, dismissal, dis- 
honorable or bad conduct discharge, con- 
finement for more than one month, hard 
labor without confinement for more than 
45 days, restriction to specified limits for 
more than two months, or forfeiture of more 
than two-thirds of one month’s pay.’ 

“(5) Section 816 is amended— 

“(A) by striking out the word ‘; and’ in 
clause (2) and in place thereof inserting 
the words ‘or only of a law officer if, before 
the court is convened, the accused, knowing 
the identity of the law officer, and upon ad- 
vice of counsel, requests in writing a court 
composed only of a law officer, and, in time 
of war or national emergency or in the case 
of an accused attached to or embarked in a 
vessel, the convening authority has con- 
sented thereto.’ 

“(B) by striking out clause (3). 

“(6) Section 819 is amended— 

“(A) by inserting in the second sentence 
thereof after the word ‘dishonorable’ the 
words ‘or bad conduct’; and 

“(B) by striking out the third sentence 
thereof. 

“(7) Section 820 is repealed. 

“(8) Sections 822(b) and 823(b) are each 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) If any person described in subsec- 
tion (a), except the President of the United 
States, is an accuser, the court must be con- 
vened by a competent authority not sub- 
ordinate in command or grade to the ac- 
cuser, and may in any case be convened by 
a superior competent authority.’ 

“(9) Section 824 is repealed. 

“(10) Section 825(a) is amended by add- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: ‘However, to be eligible for appoint- 
ment as a single-officer special court-martial, 
the officer must be a law officer detailed in 
accordance with section 826(a) of this title 
(article 26(a)).’ 

“(11) Section 826 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“ *§ 826. Article 26. Law Officer 

“*(a) The authority convening a general 
or a single-officer special court-martial shall 
detail as law officer thereof a commissioned 
officer in the grade of major or lieutenant 
commander or above who is a member of the 
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of a Federal court or of the highest court 
State of at least five years’ standing and 
is certified to be qualified for such duty 
and made available for that purpose by the 
Judge Advocate General of the armed force 
of which he is a member. The law officer 
shall be under the sole command of the Judge 
Advocate General of the armed force of which 
he is a member. No person is eligible to act 
as law officer in a case if he is the accuser or 
a@ witness for the prosecution or has acted 
as investigating officer or as counsel in the 
same case. 

“*(b) The law officer of a general court- 
martial may not consult with the members 
of the court except in the presence of the 
accused, trial counsel, defense counsel and 
the reporter, if any, nor may he vote with 
the members of the court. 

“*(c) The law officer of a general court- 
martial shall preside over all proceedings ex- 
cept when closed for deliberation or voting 
by the members and shall control, direct and 
regulate the conduct of all proceedings be- 
fore the court.’ 

“(12) Section 837 is amended by striking 
out in the first sentence thereof the phrases 
‘general, special, or summary’ and ‘nor any 
other commanding officer’ and inserting in 
place of the latter phrase thereof the words 
‘or any other commanding officer, or any 
officers serving on the staffs thereof,’ 

“(13) Section 838(a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(a) The trial counsel of a general or 
special court-martial shall prosecute in the 
name of the United States, and shall, under 
the direction of the law officer of a general 
court-martial, the single-officer special 
court-martial and the president of the spe- 
cial court-martial, as the case may be, pre- 
pare the record of the proceedings.’ 

“(14) Section 839 is amended by striking 
out the second sentence thereof and by strik- 
ing out the word ‘other’ immediately pre- 
ceding the word ‘consultation’ in the third 
sentence thereof. 

(15) Section 840 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*§ 840. Article 40. Continuances 

“*The law officer of a general court-mar- 
tial, the single-officer special court-martial 
and the members of a special court-martial, 
as the case may be, may, for reasonable 
cause, grant a continuance to any party for 
such time, and as often, as may appear to be 
just,’ 

“(16) Section 841 is amended— 

“(A) by amending the second sentence of 
subsection (a) by striking out from the sec- 
ond sentence of subsection (a) thereof the 
word ‘court’ and substituting therefor the 
words ‘law officer of a general court-martial, 
the single-officer special court-martial and 
the members of a special court-martial, as 
the case may be,’”; and 

“(B) by inserting in subsection (b) there- 
of after the words ‘law officer’ the words ‘and 
an Officer appointed as a single-officer spe- 
cial court-martial’. 

“(17) Sections 843 (b) and (c) are amend- 
ed by striking the word ‘exercising’ from each 
subsection and substituting the words ‘who, 
prior to the effective date of this Act had 
the authority to exercise’. 

“(18) Section 848 is amended so that the 
first sentence thereof reads as follows: 

“*The law officer of a general court-mar- 
tial, the single-officer special court-martial 
and the members of a special court-martial, 
as the case may be, and a provost court or 
military commission may punish for con- 
tempt any person who uses any menacing 
word, sign or gesture in his or its presence, 
or who disturbs the proceedings thereof by 
any riot or disorder.’ 

“(19) Section 851 is amended as follows: 

“{A) by amending subsection (a) so that 
the first sentence thereof reads as follows: 

“*(a) Voting by members of a general or 

court-martial on findings and sen- 
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tence, and by members of a special court- 
martial upon questions of challenge, shall be 
by secret written ballot.’; 

“(B) by amending the first three sentences 
of subsection (b) to read as follows: “The law 
officer of a general court-martial and the 
president of a special court-martial shall rule 
upon all interlocutory questions arising dur- 
ing the proceedings. Any such ruling made 
by the law officer of a general court-martial 
upon any interlocutory question other than 
the question of accused’s sanity, is final and 
constitutes the ruling of the court. How- 
ever, the law officer may change his ruling at 
any time during the trial except a ruling on 
@ motion for a finding of not guilty that was 
granted.’; and 

“(C) by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this 
section do not apply to a single-officer special 
court-martial. An officer who is appointed 
as a single-officer special court-martial shall 
determine all questions of law and fact aris- 
ing during the trial and, if the accused is 
convicted, adjudge an appropriate sentence.’ 

(20) Section 854 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*§ 854. 54. Record of trial.— 


“*(a) Each court-martial shall make a 
separate record of the proceedings of the 
trial of each case brought before it. A rec- 
ord of the proceedings of a general court- 
martial shall contain a complete verbatim 
account of the proceedings and testimony 
before the court and shall be authenticated 
in such manner as the President may by reg- 
ulation prescribe, except that the record of 
the proceedings of a trial in which the sen- 
tence adjudged is one which could be ad- 
judged by a special court-martial need not 
contain such verbatim account unless the 
accused, upon advice of counsel, so requests 
in writing. All other records of trial shall 
contain such matter and be authenticated 
in such manner as the President may by 
regulation prescribe. 

“*(b) A copy of the record of the proceed- 
ings of each general and special court-mar- 
tial shall be given to the accused as soon 
as authenticated.’ 

“(21) Section 857 is amended by adding 
the following new sentence at the end of 
subsection (a): ‘A sentence to death includes 
forfeiture of all pay and allowances and 
dishonorable discharge. The forfeiture may 
apply to all pay and allowances becoming 
due on or after the date on which the sen- 
tence is approved by the convening au- 
thority.’ 

“(22) Section 865 is amended— 

“(A) by amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: 

“*(a) When the convening authority has 
taken final action in a general court-martial 
case and the sentence approved by him is 
more than that which could have been 
adjudged by a special court-martial, he shall 
send the entire record, including his action 
thereon and the opinion of the staff Judge 
Advocate or legal officer, to the appropriate 
Judge Advocate General.’; 

“(B) by striking out subsection (b) in 
its entirety; and 

“(C) by re-lettering subsection (c) to 
become (b) and by amending it to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) All other records of trial by court- 
martial shall be reviewed by— 

“*(1) a@ judge advocate of the Army or 

Force; 


“*(2) an officer of the Navy or Marine 
Corps on active duty who is a member of 
the bar of a Federal court or of the highest 
court of a State; or 

“*(3) in the Coast Guard, or the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, a law specialist or 
member of the bar of a Federal court or of 
the highest court of a State.’ 

“(23) Section 866 is amended— 
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“(A) by amending subsection (a) thereof 
to read as follows: 

“*(a) Each Judge Advocate General shall 
constitute in his office one or more boards 
of review, each composed of not less than 
three civilians or commissioned officers in 
the grade of major or lieutenant commander 
or above, each of whom must be a member 
of the bar of a Federal court or of the high- 
est court of a State of at least five years’ 
standing. A commissioned officer serving on 
a board of review shall be rated for fitness, 
efficiency and performance of duty only by 
the Judge Advocate General of the armed 
force of which he is a member and shall be 
exempt from the provisions of sections 
3031(c), 3031(d), 8031(c) and 8031(d) of 
this title.’ 

“(B) by amending subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“*(b) The Judge Advocate General shall 
refer to a board of review each record of 
trial by court-martial in which the approved 
sentence— 

“*(1) extends to death; 

“*(2) affects a general or flag officer; 

“*(3) extends to the dismissal of a com- 
missioned officer or a cadet or midshipman; 
or 

“(4) includes a dishonorable or bad- 
conduct discharge, or confinement for one 
year or more, unless the accused pleaded 
guilty to each offense of which he was found 
guilty and has stated in writing, after the 
convening authority acted in his case, that 
he does not desire review by a board of 
review.’; and 

“(C) by amending subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

“*(e) The Judge Advocate General may 
dismiss the charges whenever the board of 
review has ordered a rehearing and he finds 
a rehearing impracticable. Otherwise, the 
Judge Advocate General shall, unless there 
is to be further action by the President, the 
Secretary concerned, or the Court of Military 
Appeals, instruct the convening authority to 
take action in accordance with the decision 
of the board of review. If the board of re- 
view has ordered a rehearing and the con- 
vening authority finds a rehearing imprac- 
ticable, he may dismiss the charges.’ 

(24) Section 867 is amended by inserting 
the following new sentence after the first 
sentence of subsection (f) : “The Judge Advo- 
cate General may dismiss the charges when- 
ever the Court of Military Appeals has 
ordered a rehearing and he finds a rehearing 
impracticable.’ 

“(25) Section 869 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*§ 869. Article 69. Review in the office of 
the Judge Advocate 
General 

“‘*Every record of trial by court-martial 
forwarded to the Judge Advocate General un- 
der section 865 of this title (article 65), the 
appellate review of which is not otherwise 
provided for by section 865 or 866 of this title 
(article 65 or 66), shall be examined in the 
office of the Judge Advocate General. If any 
part of the findings or sentence is found un- 
supported in law, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral shall either refer the record to a board 
of review for review under section 866 of this 
title (article 66) or take such action in the 
case as a board of review may take under 
section 866 (c) and (d) of this title (article 
66 (c) and (d)). If the record is reviewed 
by a board of review, there may be no 
further review by the Court of Military Ap- 
peals, except under section 867(b)(2) of 
this title (article 67(b)(2)).’ 

“(26) Section 871 is amended— 

“(A) by striking out in subsection (b) the 
first sentence and inserting the following in 
place thereof: “That part of a sentence ex- 
tending to the dismissal of a commissioned 
officer or a cadet or midshipman may not be 
executed until approved by the Secretary 
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concerned, or such Under Secretary or As- 
sistant Secretary as may be designated by 


“(B) by amending subsection (c) to read 
as follows: 

“*(c) That part of a sentence extending 
to dishonorable or bad-conduct discharge 
may not be executed until approved by the 
Judge Advocate General or affirmed by a 
poard of review, as the case may be, and, in 
cases reviewed by it, affirmed by the Court 
of Military Appeals.’; and 

“(C) by inserting in subsection (d) after 
the words ‘court-martial sentences’ the words 
‘and parts of sentences’. 

“(27) Section 872 (a) is amended so that 
the first sentence thereof reads as follows: 
‘Before the vacation of the suspension of a 
general court-martial sentence which as ap- 
proved is more than that which could have 
been adjudged by a special court-martial, 
the officer having special court-martial juris- 
diction over the probationer shall hold a 
hearing on the alleged violation of proba- 
tion.’ 

“(28) Section 873 is amended— 

“(A) by striking out in the first sentence 
after the word “‘within’ the words ‘one year’ 
and inserting the words ‘two years’ in place 
thereof; and 

“(B) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting the following in place thereof: “The 
board of review or the Court of Military 
Appeals, as the case may be, shall determine 
whether a new trial, in whole or in part, 
should be granted or shall take appropriate 
action under section 866 or 867 of this title 
(article 66 or 67), respectively. Otherwise, 
the Judge Advocate General may grant a new 
trial in whole or in part or may vacate or 
modify the findings and sentence in whole or 
in part.’ 

“(29) Section 876 is amended by insert- 
ing immediately preceding the words ‘and 
the authority of the President.’ the following 
clause: ‘and the authority of the board for 
correction of military records for the depart- 
ment concerned as provided in section 1552 
of this title’. 

“(30) Section 895 is amended by striking 
out the words ‘custody or confinement’ and 
in place thereof inserting the words ‘physical 
restraint lawfully imposed’. 

“(31) Subchapter X of chapter 47 is 
amended— 

“(A) by inserting the following new sec- 
tion after Section 923: 


“*$ 923a. Article 123a. Making, drawing, or 
uttering check, draft, 
or order’ without 
sufficient funds 

“*Any person subject to this chapter 
who— 

“*(1) for the procurement of any article 
or thing of value, with intent to defraud; or 

“*(2) for the payment of any past due 
obligation, or for any other purpose, with 
intent to deceive makes, draws, utters, or 
delivers any check, draft or order for the 
payment of money upon any bank or other 
depository, knowing at the time that the 
maker or drawer has not or will not have 
sufficient funds in, or credit with, the bank 
or other depository for the payment of that 
check, draft, or order in full upon its pre- 
sentment, shall be punished as a court- 
y1artial may direct. The making, drawing, 
uttering, or delivering by a maker or drawer 
of a check, draft, or order, payment of which 
is refused by the drawee because of insuf- 
ficient funds of the maker or drawer in the 
drawee’s possession or control, is prima 
facie evidence of his intent to defraud or 
deceive and of his knowledge of insufficient 
funds in, or credit with, that bank or other 
depository, unless the maker or drawer pays 
the holder the amount due within five days 
after receiving notice, orally or in writing, 
that the check, draft, or order was not paid 
on presentment. In this section the word 

“credit” means an arrangement or under- 
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standing, express or implied, with the bank 
or other depository for the payment of that 
check, draft or order.’; and 

“(B) by inserting the following new item 
in the analysis: 


* *§ 928a. Article 123a. Making, drawing, or 
uttering check, draft, 
or order without 
sufficient funds’ 

(32) Section 934 is amended by striking 
the words ‘general, special, or summary’. 

“(33) Section 936 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing clause (3) in its entirety and renumber- 
ing clauses (4)-(7) to become (3)-(6), 
respectively. 

“Sec. 2. All offenses committed and all 
penalties, forfeitures, fines or liabilities in- 
curred prior to the effective date of a provi- 
sion of this Act under any law embraced 
in or modified, changed, or repealed by that 
provision may be prosecuted, punished, and 
enforced and action thereon may be com- 
pleted, in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if that provision had not 
become law. 

“Src. 3. This Act becomes effective on the 
fir.t day of the tenth month following the 
month in which it is enacted.” 


PART VI—SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF 
COMMITTEE BILL 


Section 1(1)(A) amends the definition of 
“law officer’ in article 1(10) to reflect the 
addition of the single-officer special courts- 
martial. Although the language is identical 
to AL section 1(1), the purpose is different; 
the amendment implements DOD section 
1(4). See paragraph 1, part III, supra. 

Section 1(1)(B) adds a clause (13) to 
article 1 defining “convening authority”. 
It is identical to DOD section 1(1). See 
paragraph 1, part II, supra. 

Section 1(2) amends article 10 to reflect re- 
peal of provision for summary courts-martial. 
It is a committee proposal. See paragraph 
1, part IV, supra. 

Section 1(3) amends article 12 to provide 
that members of the U.S. Armed Forces may 
be confined in U.S. confinement facilities 
with members of the armed forces of friendly 
foreign nations. It is identical to DOD sec- 
tion 1(2). See paragraph 2, part II, supra. 

Sections 1(4) (A), (B), (C), and (D) amend 
article 15(a) to authorize a commanding offi- 
cer exercising general court-martial juris- 
diction to impose upon an officer of his com- 
mand forfeiture of one-half of his pay per 
month for a period of 2 months. It also au- 
thorizes a commanding officer in the grade of 
major or lieutenant commander or above to 
impose upon an enlisted man of his com- 
mand forfeiture of not more than one-half 
of 1 month’s pay or confinement for not more 
than 7 consecutive days. It is identical to 
DOD section 1(3). See paragraph 3a, part 
Il, supra. 

Section 1(4)(E) amends article 15(b) to 
provide that regulations giving accused per- 
sons a right to refuse nonjudicial punish- 
ment and demand trial by court-martial 
shall require that trial be by single-officer 
special court-martial and that the punish- 
ment imposable by such court under these 
circumstances shall not exceed the present 
punishment authority of summary courts- 
martial. It is a necessary corollary of your 
committee’s proposal to abolish summary 
courts-martial. See paragraph 3b, part II, 
supra. 

Section 1(5)(A) amends article 16 to pro- 
vide that a special court-martial shall con- 
sist of only a law officer if the accused, be- 
fore the court is convened, so requests in 
writing. However, before he makes such a 
request, the accused is entitled to know the 
identity of the law officer and to have the 
advice of counsel. It is based upon DOD 
section 1(4) as modified by your committee. 
See paragraph 4, part II, supra. 

Section 1(5)(B) repeals article 16(3) pro- 
viding for summary courts-martial. It is a 
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committee proposal. See paragraph 1, part 
IV, supra. 

Section 1(6) amends article 19 to repeal 
authority of special courts-martial to ad- 
judge punitive discharges. It is based upon 
AL section 1(4). See paragraph 5, part II, 
supra. 

Section 1(7) repeals article 20 establish- 
ing jurisdiction of summary courts-martial. 
It is a committee proposal. See paragraph 
1, part IV, supra. 

Section 1(8) amends articles 22(b) and 
23(b) to provide that, except for the Presi- 
dent, a convening authority not subordinate 
in command or grade to the accuser shall 
be “competent authority” within the mean- 
ing thereof, and that a court may, in any 
case, be convened by superior competent au- 
thority when considered desirable by him. 
It is identical to DOD section 1(5). See 
paragraph 5, part II, supra. 

Section 1(9) repeals article 24 providing 
for the convening of summary courts-martial. 
It is a committee proposal. See paragraph 
1, part IV, supra. 

Section 1(10) amends article 25(a) to pro- 
vide that the officer acting as a single-officer 
special court-martial must be a law officer 
detailed in accordance with article 26(a). 
It is based upon DOD section 1(6). See para- 
graph 6, part II, supra. 

Section 1(11) amends article 26 to pro- 
vide new qualifications for law officers; to 
delete authority for consultation between 
the law officer and general court-martial 
members outside the presence of accused 
and counsel; and to provide that law officers 
shall preside over general courts-martial. 
That portion amending article 26(a) is a 
committee proposal. See h 2, part 
IV, supra. The portion amending article 
26(b) is identical to AL section 1(7)(B) and 
that adding an article 26(c) is based upon 
AL section 1(7)(C). See paragraphs 9a and 
9b, part ITI, supra. 

Section 1(12) reflects the repeal of pro- 
vision for summary courts-martial and ex- 
tends the provisions of article 37 to include 
staff officers serving convening authorities 
and commanding officers. It is based upon 
DOD section 1(7). See paragraph 7, part II 
and paragraph 1, part IV, supra. 

Section 1(13) amends article 38(a) to pro- 
vide that general court-martial records of 
trial shall be prepared under the direction of 
the law officer. It is based upon AL section 
1(11) (A). See paragraph 9c, part III, supra. 

Section 1 (14) amends article 39 to reflect 
the deletion of authority for consultation 
between the law officer and general court- 
martial members outside the presence of ac- 
cused and counsel. It is based upon AL sec- 
tion 1(12) (A) and (B). See paragraph 9a, 
part III, supra. 

Section 1(15) amends article 40 to trans- 
fer the authority to grant continuances from 
general court-martial members to the law 
Officer. It is based upon AL section 1(12a). 
See paragraph 9d, part III, supra. 

Section 1(16)(A) amends article 41(a) to 
transfer the authority to rule on challenges 
from general court-martial members to the 
law Officer. It is based upon AL section 
1(12b). See paragraph 9e, part III, supra. 

Section 1(16)(B) amends article 41(b) to 
provide that a single-officer special court- 
martial may be challenged only for cause. 
It is identical to DOD section 1(8). See 
paragraph 8, part II, supra. 

Section 1(17) amends article 43 (b) and 
(c) to reflect the repeal of provision for 
summary courts-martial. It is a commit- 
tee proposal. See paragraph 1, part IV, supra. 

Section 1(18) amends article 48 to transfer 
the power to punish for contempt from gen- 
eral court-martial members to the law officer. 
It is a committee proposal. See paragraph 
8, part II, supra. 

Section 1(19)(A) amends article 51(a) 
to reflect the transfer to the law officer of 
the authority to rule on challenges. It is 
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based upon AL sections 1(13) (A) and 


1(13a). See paragraph 9e, part III, supra. 

Section 1(19)(B) amends article 51(b) to 
provide that the law officer shall rule with 
finality on a motion for a finding of not 
guilty, and that if such a motion is granted, 
he may not later change that ruling. It is 
based DOD section 1(9) (A) and (B) 
and AL section 1(13)(B). See paragraph 9, 
part II, supra, and paragraph 12, part III, 
supra. 

Section 1(19)(C) adds a new article 51 
(a) to provide that single-officer special 
courts-martial shall determine all questions 
of law and fact arising during the trial, and 
if the accused is convicted, adjudge an ap- 
propriate sentence. It is identical to DOD 
section 1(9)(C). See paragraph 9, part II, 
supra. 

Section 1(20) amends article 54 to pro- 
vide that verbatim records of trial need not 
be provided for general courts-martial im- 

courts-martial types of sen- 
tence” unless the accused, upon the advice 
of counsel, so requests. It is a committee 
modification of DOD section 1(10). See 

10, part II, supra. 

Section 1(21) amends article 57(a) to 
provide that an accused sentenced to death 
forfeits all pay and allowances and that the 
forfeiture may apply to all pay and allow- 
ances becoming due on or after the date 
the sentence is approved by the convening 
authority. It is identical to DOD section 
1(11). See paragraph 11, part II, supra. 

Section 1(20)(A) amends article 65 to 
require the convening authority, when he 
has taken final action, to send to the ap- 
propriate Judge Advocate General each rec- 
ord of trial in which the sentence, as ap- 
proved by him, is more than that which 
céuld have been adjudged by a special court- 
martial. It is based upon DOD section 
1(12)(A). See paragraph 12a, part II, supra. 

Section 1(22)(B) deletes article 65(b) 
concerning review of special courts-martial 
adjudging punitive discharges. This is nec- 
essary because of the abolition of that sen- 
tencing power. It is identical to AL section 
1(15){A). See paragraph 5, part III, supra. 

Section 1(22)(C) reletters article 65(c) to 
become article 65(b) and amends it to pro- 
vide that Navy courts-martial not required 
to be reviewed in the Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, may be reviewed by persons 
who are not law specialists but are members 
of the bar. It is identical to DOD section 
1(12)(C). See paragraph 12b, part I, supra. 

Section 1(23)(A) amends article 66(a) to 
provide new qualifications for members of 
boards of review, requiring that such mem- 
bers be rated only by the Judge Advocate 
General and exempting them from statutory 
restrictions pertaining to the assignment of 
Officers to Washington, D.C. It is a commit- 
tee proposal engendered by AL section 1(16). 
See paragraph 14, part III, supra. 

Section 1(23)(B) amends article 66(b) to 
provide that a record of trial, which would 
otherwise be reviewed by a board of review 
because the sentence includes a dishonorable 
or bad-conduct discharge or confinement for 
1 year or more, need not be reviewed by a 
board of review if the accused pleaded guilty 
to each offense of which he was found guilty 
and if he stated in writing after the conven- 
ing authority acted in his case that he does 
not desire review by a board of review. It 
is identical to DOD section 1(13). See para- 
graph 13a, part II, supra. 

Sections 1(23)(C) and 1(24) amend ar- 
ticles 66(e) and 67(f), respectively, to 
authorize the Judge Advocate General to 
dismiss the charges whenever he finds a re- 
hearing ordered by a board of review or 
COMA is impracticable. It is identical to 
DOD sections 1(13)(B) and 1(14). See 
paragraph 13b, part II, supra. 


Section 1(25) amends article 69 to provide 
that every record forwarded to the Judge 
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Advocate General under article 65, the ap- 
peliate review for which is not otherwise 
provided by article 65 or 66, shall be ex- 
amined in the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General. He may refer such a record to a 
board of review or he may take such action 
in the case as a board of review may take 
under article 66 (c) and (d). If the record 
is reviewed by a board of review, there will 
be no further review by COMA except under 
article 67(b) (2). The effect of this amend- 
ment is to require examination in the Office 
of the Judge Advocate General of those gen- 
eral court-martial records of trial in which 
the sentence includes a dishonorable or bad- 
conduct discharge or confinement for 1 year 
or more and which need not be reviewed by 
a@ board of review because the accused 
pleaded guilty and has waived such review. 
It is identical to DOD section 1(15). See 
paragraph 14, part II, supra. 

Section 1(26) amends article 71 to pro- 
vide that all portions of sentences of a court- 
martial may be ordered executed by the con- 
vening authority when approved by him, 
except that portion of the sentence involv- 
ing death, dismissal, or dishonorable or bad- 
conduct discharge or affecting a general or 
flag officer. It describes those authorities 
which must approve a sentence before it may 
be executed. The parenthetical phrase 
“other than a genera! or flag officer” is 
omitted as surplusage in view of the express 
provision of article 7l(a). It is identical 
to DOD section 1(16). See paragraph 15, 
part IT, supra. 

Section 1(27) amends article 72(a) to re- 
fiect the repeal of authority of special courts- 
martial to adjudge punitive discharges, and 
manifests the policy concerning general 
courts-martial adjudging “special courts- 
martial types of sentences.” It is a com- 
mittee proposal. See paragraph 12a, part 
II and paragraph 5, part III, supra. 

Section 1(28) amends article 73 to extend 
the time within which the accused may pe- 
tition for a new trial to 2 years from the 
date the convening authority approves the 
sentence, and to provide that COMA and 
the board of review may, in addition to de- 
termining whether a new trial in whole or 
in part should be granted, take appropriate 
action under article 66 or article 67, respec- 
tively. Further, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral is authorized to grant a new trial in 
whole or in part, or to vacate or modify the 
findings and the sentence in whole or in 
part. It is identical to DOD section 1(17). 
See paragraph 16, part II, supra. 

Section 1(29) amends article 76 to make 
the finality provisions therein specifically 
subject to action by the Boards for Correc- 
tion of Military Records in order to remove 
any existing prohibitions against the author- 
ity of such boards to take full corrective 
action in court-martial cases, including the 
removal of the fact of conviction. It is a 
committee proposal. See paragraph 4, part 
IV, supra. 

Section 1(30) amends article 95 to remove 
all distinction between confinement and cus- 
tody. It is identical to DOD section 1(18). 
See paragraph 17, part II, supra. 

Section 1(31) adds a new punitive article 
123a specifically defining bad-check offenses. 
It is identical to DOD section 1(19). See 
paragraph 18, part II, supra. 

Section 1(32) amends article 134 to re- 
flect repeal of provision for summary courts- 
martial. It is a committee proposal. See 
paragraph 1, part IV, supra. 

Section 1(33) amends article 136(a) to 
reflect repeal of provision for summary 
courts-martial. It is a committee proposal. 
See paragraph 1, part IV, supra. 

Section 2 provides a savings clause. It is 
identical to AL section 3. See paragraph 
20, part ITI, supra. 

Section 3 provides that these amendments 
become effective on the lst day of the 10th 
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month following the month in which en- 
acted. It is identical to DOD section 2. 
See paragraph 19, part II, supra. 


PART VII—HIGHLIGHTS OF COMMITTEE BILL 


1. An accused is permitted to elect trial 
by single-officer special court-martial ir- 
respective (except in time of war or na- 
tional emergency) of whether the convening 
authority consents thereto (par. 4, pt. II, pp. 
7-9). 

2. The right of an accused person to re- 
ceive a verbatim record of his general court- 
martial trial is retained, with the proviso 
that if he receives a “special court-martial 
type sentence’ he must make a specific 
request in order to be entitled to such a 
record (par. 10, pt. II, pp. 138-15). 

3. The power to adjudge punitive dis- 
charges is withdrawn from special courts- 
martial (par. 5, pt. III, pp. 29-32). 

4. The authority of the law officer to con- 
sult with general court-martial members on 
the form of the findings without the pres- 
ence of accused and counsel is terminated 
(par. 9a, pt. ITI, p. 35). 

5. Specific provision is made for law officers 
to preside over general courts-martial and 
to control, direct and regulate their pro- 
ceedings (par. 9b, pt. III, pp. 35-36). 

6. Records of the proceedings of a general 
court-martial are required to be prepared 
under the direction of the law officer rather 
than general court-martial members (par. 
9c, pt. III. p. 36). 

7. Authority to rule on continuances is 
transferred from general court-martial mem- 
bers to the law officer (par. 9d, pt. III, 
p. 36). 

8. Authority to rule on challenges is trans- 
ferred from general court-martial members to 
the law officer (par. 9e, pt. III, p. 36). 

9. Summary courts-martial are abolished 
(par. 1, pt. IV, pp. 47-49). 

10. The Judge Advocates General are to 
rate members of boards of review for effi- 
ciency; Officers serving on such boards must 
be of at least fleld grade or its equivalent 
with at least 5 years’ standing at the bar; 
and such officers are exempted from statu- 
tory restrictions pertaining to the assign- 
ment of officers to Washington, D.C. (par. 
14, pt. III, pp. 39-41). 

11. Law officers are under the sole com- 
mand of, and detailed by, the Judge Ad- 
vocates General, and such officers must be 
of at least field grade or its equivalent with 
at least 5 years’ standing at the bar (par. 
2, pt. IV, pp. 49-51). 

12. The Boards for Correction of Military 
Records are empowered to remove the fact 
of court-martial conviction in appropriate 
cases (par. 4, pt. IV, pp. 53-55). 

13. Service regulations permitting an ac- 
cused to refuse nonjudicial punishment and 
elect trial by court-martial must require 
that trial be by the single-officer special 
court-martial (par. 3b, pt. II, pp. 6-7). 

14. Power to punish for contempt is trans- 
ferred from general court-martial members 
to the law officer (par. 8, pt. II, p. 11). 





FEDERAL FAIR ELECTION FINANCE 
ACT OF 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
Federal fair election finance bill. This 
bill would provide for Federal contribu- 
tions to the cost of political campaigns. 

The Constitution establishes criteria 
for election to Federal office. Article I 
provides an age, citizenship, and resi- 
dence requirement. Article VI states 
that no religious test ever be required 
as a qualification for holding office. At 
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no point does the Constitution require 
that, in order to hold Federal office, one 
must be rich. Yet, because of the cost of 
waging a political campaign, we are 
gradually approaching the time when 
only the wealthy can serve the Nation. 
The figure used in any discussion of 
the cost of campaigning for a Senate 
seat is usually about $200,000 for an 
average State, and $1 million for a larger 
one. If a candidate is wealthy, much of 
the money may come from his own 
pocket, but if he is not, he must look to 
sources with funds available. It is not 
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material whether such funds are ob- 
tained from labor or business—“He who 
pays the piper calls the tune.” 

Reliance on large campaign donations 
exerts an undue influence on a candidate 
who must seek a campaign contribution 
from a person or an organization with a 
special interest. It exercises an undue 
influence on the voter if he is denied 
an equal opportunity to see and judge 
competing candidates and hear their 
programs. 

It is certainly true, Mr. President, that 
a well-informed electorate is able to 
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choose its representatives wisely. ‘The 
major provisions of my bill would permit 
a candidate with limited personal 
financial resources an opportunity to 
present the issues to the public. 

I have had some figures prepared in- 
dicating the costs of radio and television 
coverage in certain States, as provided 
under the terms of this bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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the voters of his district. 

This bill, Mr. President, would also 
provide funds for campaign mailings. 
There are many urban congressional 
districts where, even with a Federal con- 
tribution of up to half the cost of radio 
and television time, such a campaign ex- 
penditure is not economically feasible. 


Candidates in these districts may want - 


to take advantage of direct mail as the 
most efficient method to explain the 
issues to the voters. This measure 
would help them do this. 

Title IT of this bill provides Federal 
assistance in the preparation, printing, 
delivery, and distribution of State voters’ 
pamphlets. Such a publication must be 
issued by, or under the control and su- 
pervision of, an agency of a State. It 
must be distributed free of cost to every 
registered voter in the State. And, it 
must make available information or 
space for presenting statements of pro- 
gram or support about all candidates for 
the same office on equal terms and under 
equal conditions. We have a_ voters’ 
pamphlet in Oregon. It is a valuable 
friend to the voter. ' 

Finally, the bill would provide for an 
income tax credit of up to $10 for any 
taxable year equal to contributions made 
to a National or State political party. I 
hope that this provision would serve to 
broaden the base of political campaign 
contributions and thereby reduce a can- 
didate’s reliance on a few contributors 
of large sums. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to an- 
nounce that the following Senators have 
joined with me as cosponsors of this 


WayneE MorsE, Democrat, of Oregon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill appear at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorpD. 

The bill (S. 1555) to provide for Fed- 
eral contribution to the cost of election 
campaign of candidates for Federal of- 
fices, conditioned upon effective control 
and publication of other sources of 
financing such campaigns; to encourage 
small individual campaign contributions 
and to reduce the importance of large 
contributions in Federal elections; to 
provide Federal financial assistance for 
State voters and campaign pamphlets; 
and for other purposes; introduced 
by Mrs. Neusercer (for herself, Mr. 
Dovcias, Mr. CLarK, and Mr. Morse), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
‘Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Federal Fair Election 
Finance Act of 1961”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. Congress finds that it is in the na- 
tional interest that voters in elections for 
Federal offices should have opportunities to 
judge competing candidates and their pro- 
grams on fair and equal terms before choos- 
ing among them, and that the dominant 
importance of large, private campaign con- 
tributions should be eliminated from such 
Federal elections. 


private donors who feel a special interest in 
Federal legislation and policies. 

Substantial inequality among candidates, 
with respect to campaign financing, imperils 
the democratic premises of free and informed 
choices by the citizen, particularly in an era 
when access to the most compelling media of 
public information is increasingly decisive 
and costly. 

Government contributions to the essential 
costs of major election campaigns as recom- 
mended in 1907 by the then President of 
the United States, in direct partial assump- 
tion of certain costs and in tax incentives 
for small, individual contributions, offer the 
most effective means to assure citizens of 
exercising their choice of government on fair 
and equal terms, to prevent private persons 
and groups of great wealth from unduly in- 
fluencing the conditions of that choice, and 
to eliminate the undesirable and undemo- 
cratic significance of candidates’ dependence 
on large, private campaign gifts. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act, unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates: 

(1) The term “candidate” means a person 
who has met qualifications necessary to have 
his name presented on the ballot in any 
election for nomination for, or election to, a 
Federal elective office, and who is legally 
qualified to serve if elected; but only while 
the person remains eligible for the election 
in question, and provided he does not pub- 
licly deny or withdraw his candidacy. 

(2) The term “election” means a regular, 
special, general, or primary election for Fed- 
eral elective office, with respect to which the 
names of two or more candidates for nom- 
ination or election to the office have been 
and remain qualified for presentation on the 
ballot, and including the election of a slate 
of presidential electors by votes cast for 
the names of candidates for President and 
Vice President and including a presidential 
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preference primary, but does not include a 
convention of a political party or a caucus 
neld for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates, or the vote of the electoral college. 

(3) The term “Federal elective office” 
means the offices of President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or Senator or Representative in, or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the 
Congress of the United States. 

(4) The term “financial agent” means a 
campaign manager, party official, committee 
chairman, treasurer, or any other individual 
publicly designated by the candidate as his 
authorized agent with responsibility, along 
with the candidate, for all financial arrange- 
ments, receipts, disbursements, reports, cer- 
tificates, accounts, and other transactions 
of the candidate’s election campaign. 

(5) The term “Director” means the Di- 
rector of Election Finance provided for by 
title III of this Act. 

(6) The term “State” includes also any 
Territory, District, Commonwealth, or other 
area in which an election may take place. 

(7) Terms defined in the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1925, shall have the meaning 
assigned to them in that Act. 


TITLE I-—FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
ELECTION FINANCE 


Election Finance Fund 


Src. 101. The Director of Election Finance 
is authorized to make payments toward 
meeting election campaign expenses incurred 
by or on behalf of any candidate in an elec- 
tion in the manner and subject to the condi- 
tions hereinafter set forth. For this purpose 
there shall be established in the Treasury 
an Election Finance Fund, administered by 
the Director, to which appropriations shall 
be made for disbursements under the au- 
thority of this Act. 


Federal contribution to broadcast time 


Sec. 102. (a) Upon application by or on 
behalf of a candidate in an election, accom- 
panied by duly authenticated bills or 
vouchers, the Director is authorized to pay 
to licensees under the Communications Act 
of 1934 one-half of the cost of broadcast time 
purchased for use in the candidate’s elec- 
tion campaign, not exceeding a total of 
thirty minutes on radio and a total of fifteen 
minutes on television in a primary election 
campaign, and not exceeding a total of sixty 
minutes on radio and a total of thirty min- 
utes on television in a general election cam- 
paign, over each of such facilities or 
combinations of facilities as may be neces- 
sary to cover the State or congressional 
district within which the candidate is seek- 
ing election. The selection of broadcast 
facilities, times, and materials shall remain 
completely beyond any control, interference, 
or influence of the Director. 

(b) To qualify for a Federal contribution 
to broadcast time under this section, the 
application shall certify, in addition to com- 
pliance with the other conditions required 
under this Act, that there will not be pur- 
chased or used in the candidate’s election 
campaign, in his name, with his participa- 
tion, or by any person, committee, or 
organization associated with his campaign or 
under his control, additional broadcast time 
more than equal to the maximum total 
amounts of broadcast time for which Federal 
contribution is allowable under subsection 
(a) hereof. 


Federal contribution to general expenditures 
formula 


Sec. 103. (a) Upon application by or on 
behalf of a candidate in an election, ac- 
companied by duly authenticated bills or 
vouchers, the Director is authorized to make 
payments for expenses incurred in the candi- 
date’s election campaign, in a total amount 
not exceeding 5 cents multiplied by the 
average vote in the State or congressional 
district for the contested office, as deter- 
mined under subsection (b) hereof. The 
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objects of such payments may include, but 
are not limited to, expenditures for printing 
or other reproduction of campaign materials, 
films and recordings, advertising space or 
facilities, broadcast time, office rent, equip- 
ment and supplies, postage, telephone service 
and telegrams, and the candidate’s own 
transportation, hotel, and other travel ex- 
penses; but they shall not include payments 
to any individual for personal political ac- 
tivities. Payments may be made directly on 
the bills or vouchers submitted or, if these 
have already been paid from other campaign 
funds, by reimbursement to the candidate’s 
financial agent. 

(b) For every contested election for which 
a request for Federal contribution has been 
made, the Director shall determine and de- 
clare the average vote, for the purposes of 
this section, in accordance with the first 
applicable of the following computations— 

(1) the average of the total vote cast in 
each of the last two elections for all candi- 
dates for the same nomination for, or for 
election to, the office; 

(2) if there has been only one prior such 
election, the total vote then cast for all such 
candidates; and 

(3) if there has been no prior election for 
the same nomination for, or for election to, 
the office or if the boundaries of the district 
the office represents have been changed since 
the last election, the number of voters reg- 
istered or otherwise actually eligible to vote 
in the particular contested election for which 
the request is made. 

In presidential elections, including prefer- 
ence primaries, each person voting shall be 
considered to have cast a single vote for a 
candidate for President, irrespective of the 
number of electors or delegates to be elected. 

(c) Payments under this section shall be 
made currently as bills or vouchers for ex- 
penditures in a candidate’s election cam- 
paign are submitted, accompanied by all 
necessary certificates in compliance with 
conditions and regulations under this Act, 
and verified; but not more than two-thirds 
of the total amount of Federal contribution 
to a candidate’s election campaign allowable 
under this section shali be paid prior to the 
election. The balance shall be payable only 
upon completion and review of all reports 
required by law or regulation concerning 
election finances, and upon a determination 
by the Director of compliance with all re- 
quirements and conditions under this Act. 


Federal contribution to campaign 
correspondence 

Sec. 104. (a) Upon application by or on 
behalf of a candidate for an election, the 
Director shall make available to such candi- 
date a number of envelopes to be used for 
campaign correspondence. The number of 
envelopes shall be determined by the Direc- 
tor in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of the previous section. 
Said envelopes, together with correspondence 
admissible to the mails as ordinary mail and 
not exceeding four (4) ounces in weight, 
shall be sent free through the mails. The 
Director shall pay one-half the cost of pur- 
chasing and printing said envelopes from the 
Election Finance Fund, and the candidate, 
or his financial agent, shall pay the other 
half of said cost. 

(b) Payments under this section shall be 
made pursuant to regulations determined by 
the Director. 


General conditions for Federal contributions 


Src. 105. (a) Any application for a Federal 
contribution under this title shall be ac- 
companied by— 

(1) designation by the candidate of a 
financial agent within the State or con- 
gressional district; 

(2) a certificate that there will not be ex- 
pended in the candidate’s election campaign 
by the candidate, with his participation or 
consent, by his financial agent, or by any 
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person, committee or organization associ- 
ated with his campaign or under his con- 
trol, funds from private sources in a total 
amount more than equal to the maximum 
total amount of the Federal contribution 
allowable under the provisions of this title; 

(3) a certificate that there has not been 
and will not be accepted or used in the 
candidate’s election campaign by the candi- 
date, by his financial agent, or by any per- 
son, committee, or organization associated 
with his campaign or under his control, any 
gift, loan, or other contribution of money 
or property, exceeding $100 from any indi- 
vidual; 

(4) @ bond in an amount equal to one- 
half the amount of Federal contribution 
under this title for which application is 
made, payable to the United States and con- 
ditioned upon the candidate’s receiving in 
the election not less than 10 per centum of 
the total number of votes cast for all candi- 
dates for the same nomination for, or for 
election to, the office; 

(5) a@ certificate that within thirty days 
after the election there will be filed with 
the Office of Election Finance a complete 
and accurate report showing compliance 
with applicable law and regulations and 
containing an account, in such detail as the 
Director may by regulation prescribe, of all 
contributions, both Federal and private, and 
all expenditures made in the candidate’s 
election campaign; 


and payment of any Federal contribution 
shall be conditional upon compliance with 
the certificates submitted. 

(b) Applications for Federal contribution 
may be signed either by the candidate or by 
his financial agent. All certificates, reports, 
affidavits, or other undertakings or state- 
ments of fact which may be required under 
this Act shall be signed by the candidate’s 
financial agent and by the candidate, except 
that the signature of candidates for Presi- 
dent or Vice President shall not be required. 

Sec. 106. Upon a determination by the Di- 
rector that there has occurred, in a candi- 
date’s election campaign for which Federal 
contribution has been allowed under this 
title, any expenditure or contribution from 
private sources in excess of the limits re- 
quired to be certified under section 102(b), 
104(a)(2), or 104(a)(3) hereof, the total 
allowable amount of Federal contribution 
shall be reduced by the amount of the excess 
expenditure or contribution. The United 
States shall be entitled to recover from the 
candidate or from his financial agent the 
amount of any Federal contribution already 
paid in excess of the amount remaining 
allowable under this section, with court costs, 
in a civil suit brought by the Director in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


TITLE II—STATE VOTERS’ PAMPHLETS—FEDERAL 
CONTRIBUTION 


Src. 201. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated, to be expended as provided in 
this section, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to pay one-half the net cost incurred 
by any State in preparing, printing, deliver- 
ing, and distributing to each registered voter 
State voters’ pamphlets for any election at 
which candidates for any Federal office are 
to be nominated or elected. 

(b) To qualify for a Federal contribution 
under this section, a State voters’ pamphlet 
must be found by the Director to— 

(1) be an Official publication issued by or 
under the control and supervision of, and in 
the name of, an agency of a State; 

(2) be distributed free of cost to every 
registered voter in the State; and 

(3) make available information about, or 
space for presenting statements of program 
or of support, pictures or other election 
campaign information about, all candidates 
for the same office on equal terms and under 
equal conditions. 

Sec. 202. (a) The Director of Election 
Finance shall make annual estimates of the 
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amounts to be paid to any State under this 
title, based on reports filed by the highest 
State official responsible for the State 
voters’ pamphlet and containing his esti- 
mates of the net cost required to be incurred 
for such pamphlets during the next year, 
and shall certify such amounts to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
through the Division of Disbursement of the 
Treasury Department and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, pay to each State the amounts certified 
to him by the Director to be necessary for 
the purpose of out the provisions 
of this title, subject to the conditions that 
the use of such amounts shall be properly 
accounted for, and any part of such amounts 
not needed shall be returned to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 203. Official State voters’ pamphlets 
referred to in this section, when designated 
as such by the responsible State agency, 
shall be free of postage, whether transmitted 
individually or in bulk, in the United States 
mails. 


TITLE WI—OFFICE OF ELECTION FINANCE— 
AUTHORITY AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Office and personnel 

Sec. 301. There is created an establish- 
ment of the Government to be known as the 
Office of Election Finance, independent of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Sec. 302. (a) The Office of Election Fi- 
nance shall be under the control and direc- 
tion of a Director of Election Finance, as- 
sisted by a Deputy Director of Election 
Finance, both of whom shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice of 
the Senate, and who shall receive basic 
compensation at the rate of $22,500 and 
$20,500, respectively. 

(b) The Deputy Director of Election Fi- 
nance shall perform such duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Director, and during 
the absence or incapacity of the Director, or 
during a vacancy in that Office, shall act as 
Director. The Director shall designate an 
employee of the Office to act as Director dur- 
ing the absence or incapacity of, or during 
@ vacancy in the offices of, both the Director 
and the Deputy Director. 

Sec. 303. (a) Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided in this section, the Director and the 
Deputy Director shall hold office for fifteen 
years and shall not be eligible for reap- 
pointment. The Director or the Deputy Di- 
rector may be removed at any time by con- 
current resolution of Congress, after notice 
and hearing, when in the judgment of Con- 
gress, the Director or Deputy Director has 
become permanently incapacitated or has 
been inefficient or guilty of neglect of duty or 
of malfeasance in office, or of any felony 
or conduct involving moral turpitude, and 
for no other cause and in no other manner 
except by impeachment. Any Director or 
Deputy Director removed in the manner pro- 
vided in this section shall be ineligible for 
reappointment to that Office. When a Direc- 
tor or Deputy Director attains the age of 
seventy years, he shall be retired from his 
Office. 

(b) Any Director who shall be so retired 
for age after serving at least ten years in his 
Office, or who completes his term, shall re- 
ceive an annuity during the remainder of his 
life equal to two-thirds of the salary payable 
for his Office at the time of retirement or 
completion of term, except that the annuity 
of any Director who completes his term shall 
be reduced by one-fourth of 1 per centum for 
each full month he is under the age of sixty- 
five at such completion. Any Director who 
becomes permanently disabled from perform- 
ing his duties shall be retired and shall re- 
ceive an annuity during the remainder of his 
life equal to two-thirds of the salary payable 
for his Office at the time of retirement if he 
has served at least ten years therein or equal 
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to one-half of such salary if he has served 
less than ten years. The annuities provided 
for herein shall be paid by the Office of Elec- 
tion Finance. No person receiving benefits 
under this section shall receive any other re- 
tirement benefits under any other law of the 
United States. 

Sec. 304. The Director shall, in accordance 
with the civil service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, appoint and 
fix the compensation of such other officers 
and employees as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 305. All laws relating generally to the 
administration of the departments and 
establishments shall, so far as applicable, 
govern the Office of Election Finance. Books 
or records of account or minutes of proceed- 
ings of the Office, and properly authenticated 
copies or transcripts of any books, records, 
papers, or documents of the Office, shall be 
admitted as evidence with the same effect as 
the books, records, and minutes and the 
copies and transcripts referred to in section 
1733 of title 28, United States Code. 


Regulations, enforcement, and penalties 


Sec. 306. The Director is authorized to 
promulgate such regulations as he finds 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act; and he may issue official schedules and 
forms for filing applications, certificates, 
affidavits, proof of election campaign contri- 
butions, receipts, expenditures, or other 
transactions, reports, accounts, bonds, or 
other documents which may be required by 
law or by regulations hereunder. 

Sec. 307. All regulations, rules, orders, or 
determinations under this Act shall be made, 
and shall be judicially reviewable, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 


Investigations and reports 


Sec. 308. The Office of Election Finance 
shall make from time to time thorough 
audits and field investigations with respect 
to election campaign contributions and 
expenditures to which this Act or the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, is applicable, to 
statements filed under the provisions of 
these Acts, and to alleged failure to file any 
statement required under the provisions of 
these Acts. On the request of the Director 
of Election Finance, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, with the consent of the Attor- 
ney General, and the General Accounting 
Office, with the consent of the Comptroller 
General, are authorized to render such 
assistance as the Director may require in any 
instance to carry out an audit or investiga- 
tion under this section in a complete and 
effective manner. 

Src. 309. The Director shall make an an- 
nual general report, and from time to time 
such particular reports as may be appropri- 
ate, all of which shall be public, concerning 
operations under this Act, to the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, and, in instances involving 
possible violation of law, to the Attorney 
General. 


Penalties or enforcement 


Sec. 310. (a) No candidate, financial agent, 
or other person shall apply for or use any 
part of any funds which may be obtained 
under this Act in the form of a Federal con- 
tribution or private contributions entitled to 
Federal tax credit, except in compliance with 
all applicable regulations, certificates, and 
other conditions required under this Act. 
Violation of this section by any person, com- 
mittee, or organization associated with a can- 
didate’s campaign with his consent, or under 
his control, shall also be a violation by the 
candidate’s financial agent and by the candi- 
date, with the exception of candidates for 
President or Vice President. 

(b) Any violation of this section, includ- 
ing the filing of any false certificate, report, 
account, or other statement concerning a 
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candidate’s election finance required by law 
or regulation, or the failure to file any such 
statement so required, shall be punishable by 
@ fine of not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 311. Federal contributions to a candi- 
date’s election campaign expenses under title 
I of this Act shall not be considered for the 
purpose of limitations on campaign contri- 
butions fixed in the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1925. 


Appropriations 


Sec. 312. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


TITLE IV—-INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Amendments to Internal Revenue Code of 


Sec. 401. (a) Part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to credits against tax) is 
amended by renumbering section 38 as 39, 
and by inserting after section 37 the follow- 
ing new section: 


“SEc. 38. CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND CANDIDATES. 


“(a) GENERAL RULE—In the case of an 
individual over eighteen years of age, there 
shall be allowed as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable year 
an amount, up to a maximum of $10, equal 
to any contributions of money made by the 
individual to a National or State organiza- 
tion which is recognized under the laws of 
any State as a political party for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for presentation 
on an election ballot in any State, or to a 
candidate or a candidate’s financial agent as 
such terms are defined in section 3 of the 
Fair Election Finance Act of 1961. 


“(b) LImMIraTIONs.— 

“(1) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year reduced 
by the sum of the credits allowable under 
section 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), 
section 34 (relating to credit for dividends 
received by individuals), section 35 (relating 
to partially tax-exempt interest), and sec- 
tion 37 (relating to retirement income). 

(2) VERIFICATION.—The credit under sub- 
section (a) shall be allowed, with respect 
to any political contribution, only if the 
taxpayer submits with his return for the 
taxable year a receipt or other verification 
prescribed by the Director of Election Fi- 
nance under section 403 of the Federal Fair 
Election Finance Act and which for pur- 
poses of this title shall be considered a part 
of the taxpayer’s return for the taxable year. 

“(c) CROSS REFERENCE.— 

“For disallowance of credit to estates and 
trusts, see section 642(a) (4).” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by strik- 
ing out: 


“Sec. 38. Overpayments of tax.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof 

“Sec. 38. Contributions to political parties 
and candidates. 

“Sec. 39. Overpayments of tax.” 

(c) Section 642(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credits against 
tax for estates and trusts) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
as follows: 

(4) PoLtricaL CONTRIBUTIONS.—An estate 
or trust shall not be allowed the credit 
‘against tax for political’ contributions pro- 
vided by section 38.” 

Sec. 402. The amendments to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 made by this title 
shall apply to taxable years ending on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
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put only with respect to contributions made 
on or after such date. 

Sec. 403. (a) The Director of Election Fi- 
nance shall, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, prepare, prescribe, and 
issue a form or forms of receipt or other veri- 
fication of individual political contribution 
qualifying for tax credit under section 38 of 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as added by 
section 401 of this Act) which will conven- 
iently and inexpensively— 

(1) assure that tax credit for a contribu-~ 
tion may only be claimed by and allowed 
to the actual contributor, and protect 
against transfer of the privilege of tax credit 
to a person other than the actual contribu- 
tor; 

(2) facilitate the verification requirements 
prescribed by section 38 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (as added by section 401 
of this Act); and 

(3) provide a record by which recipients 
can account for and report contributions for 
which tax credit may be claimed by the 
contributor. 

(b) The Director of Election Finance and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall publish 
annually a joint report stating as accu- 
rately as may be practicable, based upon 
available records, reports of recipients of 
political contributions, and estimates, the 
total amount of contributions made for 
which tax credit could be claimed, and the 
total amount of tax credit so claimed and 
allowed under the provisions of this title. 





RETURN OF 1 PERCENT OF FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX RECEIPTS TO 
STATES FOR THEIR EDUCATION 
FUND 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I introduce a bill to authorize 
setting aside and returning to the States 
for elementary and secondary education 
on a per capita pupil basis 1 percent of 
the amount collected nationally by in- 
come taxes, corporate and personal. 

This measure, Mr. President, would 
afford relief to the general property tax- 
Payer, would provide funds to carry on 
and improve elementary and secondary 
education in every State, yet would close 
the door to Federal control. 

This purpose is accomplished by these 
features: 

First. Return to the States would be 
on a pure per capita pupil basis. 

Second. The only requirement would 
be certification by the State that the 
money is used for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

Third. The determination by the 
State would not be subject to review by 
any Federal officer, employee, or court. 
Malfeasance in handling of the funds 
within the State would, like the handling 
of any other State funds, be subject to 
the criminal processes of the State. 

Fourth. The measure itself would also 
carry on express prohibition against 
Federal control or intervention in the 
use of the funds; but the very nature of 
the method of apportionment—the ratio 
that the number of pupils of school age 
bears to the Federal pupil total—would 
itself preclude any direction or control 
of the manner or method in which the 
funds are expended for education with- 
in the State. 

Under this proposal, the function of 
the Federal Government in the matter 
would be purely ministerial. Not a sin- 
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gle additional Federal employee would 
be required. 

Once the total of the income tax reve- 
nue were determined, the computation 
of the funds available for distribution 
would merely be a matter of placing a 
decimal point. That would be done in 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress using the figures already avail- 
able in the Treasury Department. 

The money would then be sent to each 
State in an amount equal to the nation- 
al dollar-per-pupil figure multiplied by 
the number of school-age children resid- 
ing in a given State. 

Mr. President, there is involved in this 
proposal no complex formula attempting 
to send more than proportional money 
to the less wealthy States; yet it is obvi- 
ous that the equities in the collection 
would rest upon the equities in the Fed- 
eral income-tax law, and the equities in 
the distribution would rest upon the 
number of children of school age. 

There would be no attempt to measure 
a State’s need in terms of its income; no 
need to determine whether it is a high- 
or low-income State. 

By the method I propose, the State’s 
need for and entitlement to education 
funds would be found automatically; the 
more school-age children the State had, 
the more money it would require and 
hence receive. 

Other aid to education proposals built 
around an income tax refund have been 
advanced in Congress; but for them to 
be effective, States or localities would 
have to increase their present taxes in 
order to obtain the money refunded or 
not taxed by the Federal Government. 

That is, if a person were to deduct 
from his Federal income tax for a second 
time the amount of money he paid in 
local or State school taxes, as some pro- 
pose, his locality or State would then 
have to impose an additional tax to ob- 
tain the money not collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. This would be neces- 
sary to increase support for education. 

Such proposals, of themselves, would 
only reduce the Federal income tax. 
They are not proposals that of them- 
selves would provide any aid whatever 
to education. Local property taxes 
and/or some personal or corporation 
taxes would have to be increased sub- 
sequent to the effecting of such measures 
if education were to benefit. Or, in some 
cases, aS in South Dakota, a State in- 
come tax would have to be enacted. 

This measure which I suggest would 
require no special local taxes and no 
new Federal tax to be effective. Neither 
would it require any new governmental 
establishment, new agency, or new device 
for its administration. 

The Federal Government would sim- 
ply distribute to the States on a per 
capita pupil basis 1 percent of the money 
it collects through income taxes, corpo- 
rate and personal, this money to be used 
for elementary and secondary education 
by the State agencies. 

In 1962 the amount so distributed 
would be an estimated $664 million. 
That averages out at approximately $15 
per pupil. 

The Federal Government would uti- 
lize its existing tax mechanism to obtain 
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money for education without dispropor- 
tionately increasing the burden now 
borne by the already overtaxed property 
owner. By this plan all individual in- 
come-tax payers, some of whom now 
contribute relatively little to the support 
of education, would help to meet a 
national need. 

By this plan the incomes of corpora- 
tions would contribute to the education 
of the children of the families who pro- 
vide the corporations with their profits. 

Mr. President, I offer this proposal as 
a fair, effective, easily administered, and 
uncomplicated method to provide the 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
Nation with the support they need in 
the national interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The bill will 
be received and approp ‘stely referred. 

The bill (S. 1556) to au:horize return 
to the States on a per capita pupil basis 
for elementary and secondary education 
1 percent of the Federal income taxes, 
individual and corporate, collected na- 
tionally during the preceding fiscal year, 
introduced by Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





UNDERGROUND WATER ACT OF 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Madam President, on 
behalf of my senior colleague from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee] and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for the production of under- 
ground water on the public lands. This 
bill has been drafted in response to the 
suggestions of the Wyoming Natural Re- 
source Board and others interested in 
the conservation of resources and the 
multiple use of the public lands. 

Every year, thousands of oil and gas 
wells are drilled on the public lands. 
The greatest majority of these are “dry 
holes,” as is said in the oil industry. 
Actually, many of them are not dry, be- 
cause they are capable of producing 
water; but the water potential has not 
been exploited, because the financing 
and the administration of potential wa- 
ter wells have been lacking. The bill I 
am introducing is designed to fill this 
gap. 

In essence, the bill will do two things: 
First, it provides notice to the surface 
owner, if he is a private individual, that 
a@ well capable of producing water has 
been drilled on land, the surface rights 
to which he owns; and it authorizes ne- 
gotiations between the oil operator and 
the surface owner if the surface owner 
desires to acquire the casing needed to 
produce water; second, in the case of 
public lands, the bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to buy the well 
casing, install such other equipment as 
is needed, and then contract for the sale 
of the water, at rates calculated to 
cover costs and recover the Government’s 
investment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be allowed to lie at the desk through 
Monday, April 17, for additional spon- 
sors. I also ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp and will 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

The bill (S. 1559) to provide for the 
production of underground water on the 
public lands, introduced by Mr. HicKEy 
(for himself and Mr. McGEE). vas re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Underground Water 
Act of 1961. 

Sec. 2. The Mineral Leasing Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 443), as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding a new section 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 43. (a) Whenever a lessee of an oil 
and gas lease issued under the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act is preparing to abandon any test 
which is capable, or which appears capable, 
of producing water in sufficient quantity to 
be put to beneficial use, he shall advise the 
Secretary of the Interior. Such well shall 
not be abandoned or any action taken which 
would destroy or endanger its potential of 
producing water until — days shall have 
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“(b) If the test is located upon a lease 
the surface rights of which are owned by a 
person, association or corporation, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall immediately no- 
tify such surface owner that the test appears 
capable of producing water for beneficial 
use. If, within ten days from the date of 
such notice, the surface owner applies to the 
lessee for the purchase of casing and other 
equipment placed in the test at the expense 
of the lessee, the lessee shall sell to the sur- 
face owner at cost such casing and other 
equipment. In any dispute as to the cost 
the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
such cost and such findings shall be binding 
upon both parties. 

“(c) If any test is located upon land the 
surface title of which rests with the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior 
finds that it is in the public interest to ac- 
quire such a water supply, he is hereby 
authorized to purchase such casing and other 
equipment from the lessee. 

“(d) Whenever the Secretary acquires 
such test, its casing and other equipment, 
he is hereby authorized to install such other 
equipment as is necessary to produce water 
economically. The Secretary of the Interior 
is further authorized to contract to sell such 
water to any person, association or corpora- 
tion or to any legal entity created by the 
State or to any departnient or agency of the 
United States at a rate calculated to cover 
the costs of operation and maintenance and 
to provide for the return of the capital in- 
vestment within twenty years including the 
interest thereon, which interest shall be the 
average rate of interest obtaining on Govern- 
ment securities of the maturities most nearly 
approximating the duration of such contract. 
After the recovery of the initial investment 
the Secretary shall first offer to contract with 
the original party for further delivery at 
such rate as to cover operation and mainte- 
mance and depreciation before contracting 
with any other party. 

“(e) With respect to a test heretofore 
drilled, the Secretary of the Interior may, if 
he finds reason to believe that such test is 
capable of producing water which may be 
put to beneficial use and he finds that it 
is in the public interest to do so, may in- 
stall such equipment as may be necessary to 
produce water economically and contract to 
sell water as provided in subsection (d). 
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“(f) With respect to a test heretofore 
drilled on land the surface title of which 
resides in a person, association, or corpora- 
tion, such owner may apply to the Secretary 
of the Interior within one year from the 
effective date of this Act, to determine to 
what extent, if any, such test may reason- 
ably be expected to produce water. Upon 
notification by the Secretary that there is 
reason to believe that the test will produce 
water, the owner of the surface may, within 
one year, install such equipment as he finds 
necessary to produce water economically. 

“(g) It having been established that a 
test can produce water which may be put to 
beneficial use, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to drill and equip such 
offsetting wells as the demand for such 
water, as evidenced by contracts for its pur- 
chase, would justify, such water to be sup- 
plied upon the terms set forth in subsection 
(da). 

“(h) As used in this section beneficial use 
shall include but not be limited to the sup- 
plying of water for: irrigation, stockwatering, 
domestic consumption, industrial consump- 
tion, and municipal use. 

(i) All water produced under this section 
shall be produced in conformity with the 
State laws heretofore or hereafter enacted to 
provide for the regulation of underground 
water. If no such State underground water 
law exists, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to promulgate and en- 
force such regulations as will insure the 
proper conservation of the underground 
water supply. 

“(j) As used in this section ‘test’ means 
any hole drilled in whatever manner to dis- 
cover oil or gas or any hole drilled in what- 
ever manner to establish further production 
of oil or gas.” 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective ninety days from the en- 
actment of this Act. 





FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mad- 
am President, on behalf of myself and 
Senator Hickey, Mr. Metcatr, Mrs. Nev- 
BERGER, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Moss, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend the 
National Defense Education Act to pro- 
vide financial assistance to public com- 
munity colleges for strengthening sci- 
ence, mathematics, modern foreign 
language, and technical instruction. 

Of the 400 public community colleges 
in the United States today, some 120, 
serving approximately 135,000 students, 
receive no support from the National De- 
fense Education Act. These colleges are 
the fastest growing form of higher edu- 
cation in this country. At a time when 
the United States needs, more than ever 
before, facilities for higher education, 
these colleges are expanding rapidly to 
fill this educational gap. 

They give college-level education to 
many thousands of people who can af- 
ford only 2 years of college, or whose 
educational requirements are not satis- 
fied by a typical liberal-arts program. 
They provide college-level technical 
training and retraining to help relieve 
the country’s dire problem of long-term, 
technological unemployment. They do 
so at less expense to the students, be- 
cause they can live at home; and at less 
expense to the States, who do not have 
to provide living, eating, sports, and other 
facilities. These colleges are prevented, 
however, by certain limitations in the 
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National Defense Education Act from 
making their fullest contributions to the 
educational needs of our country. 

Under titles III and VIII of the act, 
@ community college must be a part of 
the State’s secondary school system or 
must give courses that are of “less than 
college grade” level, in order to qualify 
for aid. This requirement excludes col- 
leges that are institutions of higher edu- 
cation from receiving help in connection 
with their work in the vital fields of 
science, languages, mathematics, and vo- 
cational training. It also makes it dif- 
ficult for the National Defense Education 
Act to serve the purposes for which it 
was enacted. 

Title VIII, for instance, specifies that 
its funds are meant for the training of 
“highly skilled technicians.” Then it 
states that the programs receiving these 
funds must be of “less than college 
grade.” Courses of that level may be 
suitable for preliminary training; but, 
for the electronic age, we need to help 
specialists obtain training at least of 
college caliber. 

The same is true in regard to the fields 
of science, languages, and mathematics. 
The standards of education in all these 
fields are rising steadily. Institutions 
of higher education must do their part to 
fill the country’s needs in these fields. 

My bill will help public community 
colleges that are institutions of higher 
education, by providing them with funds 
for the acquisition of equipment for in- 
struction in the areas under titles III 
and VIII. They are now excluded from 
such assistance. In order to participate, 
each State must match, on an equal 
basis, the funds it receives from the Fed- 
eral Government, must set up machinery 
for the administration of the program, 
and must submit to the Commissioner of 
Education, plans for the expenditure of 
the funds. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, 
there are five public community colleges 
with an enrollment of over 1,200 stu- 
dents. They represent the beginning of 
a system of 11 such colleges which by 
1971 will be serving 15,000 students. 
The first State-sponsored public com- 
munity college opened last fall in Pitts- 
field; and three more will be ready this 
September in Boston, Haverhill, and 
Hyannis. They are part of the excellent 
program on which the State has em- 
barked, in order to make higher educa- 
tion geographically accessible, at mini- 
mum cost to everyone in Massachusetts 
who can profit from it. 

Under this bill, these colleges and 
others throughout the Nation will be 
able to make equal contributions to the 
country’s growing educational demands 
upon institutions of higher education. 
The country will, in turn, receive the 
benefits of an increased supply of 
trained workers who will have received 
the higher education that is needed 
today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be held at the desk through Friday, for 
additional sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


ROPE SRBC 
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The bill (S. 1562) to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 in 
order to provide financial assistance to 
public community colleges for strength- 
ening science, mathematics, modern 
foreign language, and technical instruc- 
tion, introduced by Mr. SmitH of Massa- 
chusetts (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
for myself and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. LonG], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmireE], I introduce 
a bill to amend section 3 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act of 1946. 

This is a freedom of information bill, 
the latest in a long series of efforts to in- 
crease the public’s right to know what 
is going on in the Federal Government. 

My objective in introducing this bill 
is threefold. It is to make access to in- 
formation in Government agencies and 
bureaus freer to, first, the public; second, 
the executive branch; and, third, the 
Congress. 

The journalists of the United States 
are not the only persons who have diffi- 
culty in ferreting information out of cer- 
tain reluctant agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The committees of the Congress 
and the Comptroller General of the 
United States have encountered obsta- 
cles almost of equal magnitude in their 
attempts to throw the spotlight of public 
opinion on waste, delay, and bad judg- 
ment in Government agencies. 

Tremendous sums of the American 
people’s money are being spent by the 
Government agencies. This is a trust 
that should be open to ready and con- 
stant review by the taxpayers and their 
elected representatives in the executive 
and legislative branches. 

In the regulatory agencies alone, which 
sit on top of billions of consumer dol- 
lars in transportation, power, fuel, se- 
curities, communications and trade, in- 
formation of agency actions in which the 
public has a stake has become tighter 
and tighter. This bill will help open 
access to this information. 

One aspect of this program that inter- 
ests me deeply is the opportunity, 
through greater freedom of information 
to effect economies in Federal Govern- 
ment. With our national needs grow- 
ing each year and our fiscal budget ex- 
panding to meet them, it is imperative 
that we have full access to the manner 
in which our dollars are being spent. 
When the Congress and the people know 
how the dollars are spent, they can judge 
whether those dollars are being spent 
with maximum effectiveness and value. 
But when even the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States—as in the sev- 
eral recent investigations of foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid expenditures—is 
denied information on how taxpayer dol- 
lars are spent, how can watchdogs of the 
Public purse properly function? 

The great strength of a democracy is 
_ it does not operate behind closed 

oors. 
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A freedom of information bil! will help 
the executive branch function better, it 
will give Congress an opportunity to 
know how efficiently the budgeted dol- 
lar is being spent, it will give the Ameri- 
can news media a chance to report fully 
to the American people on the state of 
their Federal Government. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY IS CONCERNED 


Three years ago the Congress enacted 
legislation which made it clear that the 
1789 housekeeping statute was to be no 
authority for withholding documents 
from the American people. 

Since then, however, the custodians 
of Federal records increasingly have 
turned up newer and more ingenious 
excuses for not revealing information. 
The so-called doctrine of Executive 
privilege has become more and more 
swollen, and section 3 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act—a section in- 
tended to increase the flow of informa- 
tion—has been twisted by some into 
authority for impeding that flow. The 
bill I introduce today is intended to 
correct the latter tendency. 

The flow of Government information 
to the people has been a matter of 
grave concern to President Kennedy. 

He has expressed himself clearly on 
this subject and I think the bill I in- 
troduce today for myself and my col- 
leagues will put in his hands the type 
of statutory authority he needs to ful- 
fill his stated aims. 

Here is what Mr. Kennedy said dur- 
ing the presidential campaign when 
queried on the subject of the people’s 
right to information about their Gov- 
ernment: 

An informed citizenry is the basis of rep- 
resentative government. Democracy—as 
we know it—cannot exist unless the Ameri- 
can people are equipped with the informa- 
tion which is necessary if they are to make 
the informed political choices on which the 
proper functioning of democracy depends. 
An informed people—able to examine and, 
when necessary, to criticize, its govern- 
ment—is the only guarantee of responsible 
democracy. And the President—who him- 
self bears much of the responsibility for the 
preservation of American democracy—has 
the affirmative duty to see that the Ameri- 
can people are kept fully informed. It is 
true that in today’s world of peril some Gov- 
ernment information must be kept secret— 
information whose publication would en- 
danger the security of the United States. 
But within the rather narrow limits of na- 
tional security the people of the United 
States are entitled to the fullest possible 
information about their Government—and 
the President must see that they receive it. 


I think most of us are already familiar 
with, and have been frustrated by, the 
reluctance of some Federal bureaucrats 
to let go even the simplest most harmless 
piece of information—unless they them- 
selves have made the decision to release 
it, and have shaped the contents and the 
timing of the release to suit their own 
particular purposes. 

The examples of official fetishes about 
secrecy are sometimes ludicrous. Sev- 
eral years ago the Army classified a pam- 
phlet which consisted of nothing more 
than a compilation of public statements 
made by the Secretary of the Army and 
the Army Chief of Staff. To be sure, 
when this absurdity was revealed by a 
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subcommittee of the other body, it turned 
out that the classification was a “mis- 
understanding”—and it was removed— 
but even so, committees of the Congress 
should not have to perform such declas- 
sification tasks; the executive branch 
Officials should themselves have more 
sense. 

Just the other day the Washington 
Post carried an article about the refusal 
of the U.S. Naval Research Laboratory 
to let a military contractors’ trade maga- 
zine borrow the Laboratory’s telephone 
directory. According to the story, the 
refusal was explained on the ground that 
the laboratory had “found the kind of 
information you—the publisher—dis- 
pense has resulted in improper use of 
material sought to the detriment of the 
research efforts of this Laboratory.” I 
find it difficult to believe there could be 
such ponderous uproar over a simple re- 
quest to use a telephone book, but there 
it is; and once more a taxpayer has to 
get the help of Congress in looking at an 
unclassified public document. 


WHAT THE BILL DOES 


The freedom of information bill I am 
offering today will not, if it should be 
enacted, solve all of our problems in 
extracting information from all segments 
of the Federal service, but it will prevent 
future application of section 3 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act in a manner 
inconsistent with our intent in passing 
that act and inconsistent with common- 
sense and the people’s right to be in- 
formed. 

The present language of the section 
has seven loopholes in the general re- 
quirement that the rules and actions of 
an agency be disclosed to the public. I 
shall not detail them all, but a typical 
phrase seized upon by the withholders 
of information is this: 

Matter of official record shall in accordance 
with published rule be made available to 
persons properly and directly concerned ex- 
cept information held confidential for good 
cause found. 


In short, the exception swallows up the 
rule. 

Briefly, the bill would do these things: 

First. Make clear the obligation of 
agencies to publish all their rules, either 
in the Federal Register or by some other 
method which will permit their con- 
venient examination by the public. 

Second. Define public records to in- 
clude all records and documents sub- 
mitted to an agency, subject to five ex- 
ceptions only. 

Third. Spell out the five secrecy ex- 
ceptions: (a) When specifically required 
by another statute, (b) in protecting the 
national defense, (c) when submitted to 
the agency in confidence, (d) to pre- 
vent an unwarranted invasion of per- 
sonal privacy, and (e) when transmitted 
from one agency to another, matters 
secret in the hands of the first agency 
will remain secret—if requested—in the 
hands of the second. 

If we can accomplish the foregoing, 
we will be striking a significant blow 
against the petty secrecies and coverups 
with which the average citizen too often 
is confronted when he deals with his 
Government. 
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Before I close I want to acknowledge 
the debt I owe the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the national professional jour- 
nalism fraternity Sigma Delta Chi and 
our late beloved colleague from Missouri, 
Tom Hennings. All of them played a 
significant part in the development of 
the bill, and if it is a good and crafts- 
manlike work of drafting today, it is be- 
cause of their efforts in the past. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with an analysis and a copy 
of the Washington Post article I referred 
to earlier, be printed in the Recorp, at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
analysis, and article will be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

The bill (S. 1567) to amend section 3 
of the Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), 
to clarify and protect the right of the 
public to information, introduced by Mr. 
Carrott (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be in enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 3 of 
the Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. In order to provide adequate and 
effective information for the public— 

“(a) ORGANIZATION, RULES, AND ForMs.— 
Every agency shall separately state and 
promptly file for publication in the Federal 
Register and for codification in the Code of 
Federal Regulations: (1) Descriptions of its 
central and field organization, including 
statements of the general course and method 
by which its functions are channeled and 
determined, delegations by the agency of 
final authority, and the established places 
at which, and the methods whereby, the 
public may obtain information or make sub- 
mittals or requests; (2) all procedural rules; 
(3) all other rules; (4) descriptions of all 
forms available for public use and instruc- 
tions relating thereto, including a statement 
of where and how such forms and instruc- 
tions may be obtained, and (5) every amend- 
ment, revision, and revocation of the 
foregoing. 

“(b) ALTERNATIVE METHODS—An agency 
may, pursuant to a published rule, use an 
alternative method of publishing the in- 
formation specified in subsection (a) or of 
communicating it to all interested persons 
(which shall include any person inquiring 
with respect thereto), when to do so will 
achieve economy and expedite dissemination 
of information to the public. No informa- 
tion published by such alternative method 
shall be relied upon or cited against any 
person who has not received prior, reason- 
able, and actual notice thereof. 

““(c) ORDERS AND OPINIONS.—Every agency 
shall promptly publish its orders and opin- 
ions (which need not include determina- 
tions on agency personnel matters) or make 
them available to the public in accordance 
with published rule stating where and how 
they may be obtained, examined or copied. 

“(d) Pusiic Recorps.—Every agency shall 
promptly make available to the public, in 
accordance with a published rule stating 
where and how they may be obtained, ex- 
amined, or copied, all records, files, papers, 
and documents submitted to and received by 
the agency, including but not limited to ap- 
plications, petitions, pleadings, requests, 
claims, communications, reports or other 
papers, and all recorded actions by the 
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agency thereon, except as the agency by 
published rule finds that withholding is per- 
mitted by subsection (f) hereof. Every in- 
dividual vote and official act of an agency 
shall be entered of record and made avail- 
able to the public. 

“(e) Errect or FarLure To PusiLisH.—No 
rule, order, opinion or public record, shall 
be relied upon or cited by any agency against 
any person unless it has been duly published 
or made available to the public in accord- 
ance with this section. No person shall in 
any manner be bound by or required to re- 
sort to any organization or procedure not 
so published. 

“(f) Excreprions.—The provisions of this 
section shall not require disclosure of sub- 
ject matter which is (1) specifically ex- 
empt from disclosure by statute, (2) required 
to be kept. secret in the protection of the 
national defense, (3) submitted in con- 
fidence pursuant to statute or published 
rule, (4) of such a nature that disclosure 
would be a clearly unwarranted invasion 
of personal privacy, or (5) submitted by an- 
other agency in whose hands the subject 
matter fell within one of the foregoing ex- 
ceptions and where nondisclosure was 
specifically requested by such other agency; 
however, nothing in this section authorizes 
withholding of information or limiting 
availability of records to the public except 
as specifically stated in this subsection, nor 
shall this subsection be authority to with- 
hold information formally requested by any 
committee of the Congress.” 


The analysis and article presented by 
Mr. CarRROLL are as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
BILL 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to clarify the 
scope of the authority granted to the heads 
of executive departments and agencies under 
section 3 of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 
238), and to eliminate the unjustified cita- 
tion of this section as authority for with- 
holding information from the public and the 
Congress. 

ANALYSIS 
Introductory. statement 


The introductory statement is aimed at 
making clear the intent of Congress in enact- 
ing this section. By stating at the outset 
that the purpose of section 3 is “to provide 
adequate and effective information for the 
public,” it is intended that the remaining 
language of the section be read and inter- 
preted in the light of this purpose, and that 
it be used to effectuate the dissemination, 
not the restriction, of information. All of 
the exceptions to the publication require- 
ments of section 3 have been modified and 
transferred to the last subsection. 


Subsection 3(a)—Organization, rules and 
forms 


This subsection retains the present re- 
quirement that every agency shall separately 
state and publish in the Federal Register 
descriptions of its central and field organ- 
ization, including statements of the general 
course and methods by which its functions 
are channeled and determined, delegations 
of final authority, and the established places 
at which, and methods whereby, the public 
may obtain information or make submittals 
or requests. Added to this is the require- 
ment that these items also be filed for codi- 
fication in the Code of Federal Regulations, 

The relatively narrow category of rules now 
described as “substantive rules adopted as 
authorized by law” is eliminated, and the far 
broader categories of “all procedural rules” 
and “all other rules” are added. 

The present language of section 3(a) re- 
garding publication of information dealing 
with forms and instructions is changed so 
as to eliminate any doubt that information 
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about all forms and instructions for public 
use is to be published. 

The existing requirement that agencies 
publish the enumerated items “currently” is 
changed to a requirement that they file these 
items for publication “promptly.” This 
change, together with the requirement that 
“every amendment, revision, and revocation” 
likewise be filed promptly should aid mate- 
rially in keeping the Federal Register up to 
date. 

Finally, the present provision of subsec- 
tion 3(a) that no person shall in any man- 
ner be required to resort to any organization 
or procedure not so published is transferred 
to subsection (e), which deals with the effect 
of failure to publish not only any organi- 
zation or procedure, but also any rule, order, 
opinion or public record. 


Subsection 3(b)—Alternative methods 


This subsection permits use of an alterna- 
tive method of publishing the information 
specified in subsection (a), or of communi- 
cating it to all interested persons, when 
economy will be achieved and the dis- 
semination of information to the public 
expedited thereby. However, such methods 
may be used only pursuant to a published 
rule, and no information so published may 
be relied upon or cited against any person 
who has not received prior, reasonable, and 
actual notice thereof. 


Subsection 3(c)—Orders and opinions 


This subsection requires that all orders 
and opinions be published or made available 
to the public in accordance with a published 
rule. Eliminated is the vague and undefined 
phrase, “required for good cause to be held 
confidential,” which on its face permits an 
agency to exercise practically unlimited dis- 
cretion in keeping orders and opinions 
confidential. 


Subsection 3(d)—Public records 


This subsection replaces subsection 3(c) 
as it now reads. It affirmatively requires 
that every agency shall promptly make 
available to the public “all records, files, 
papers, and documents” submitted to and 
received by it (subject only to the exceptions 
specifically set forth in subsection (f)). The 
restrictive phrase, “persons properly and di- 
rectly concerned,” is eliminated. The term 
“official record” also is eliminated, and “pub- 
lic record’ is used in its stead. “Public 
records” are defined to include applications, 
petitions, pleadings, requests, claims, com- 
munications, reports, and other papers (ex- 
cept those excluded under the provisions of 
subsection (f))—thereby giving agency offi- 
cials a precise standard by which to deter- 
mine what must be made public and what 
may be kept confidential. Eliminated en- 
tirely is the exception presently found in 
subsection (c), “information held confiden- 
tial for good cause found.” 


Subsection 3(e)—Effect of failure to publish 


This subsection provides that “no rule, 
order, opinion or public record, shall be 
relied upon or cited by any agency” unless 
it has been made public as required under 
this section. In addition, it provides that 
no one need resort to any organization or 
procedure not so published. These provi- 
sions, in effect, constitute the penalty clause 
of section 3 and are tailored to serve a dual 
purpose—to encourage agencies to comply 
with the publication requirements of the 
section, and to protect members of the 
public in cases of noncompliance. 


Subsection 3(f)—Ezxceptions 


Section 3 presently excepts from its pub- 
lication requirements “any function of the 
United States requiring secrecy in the public 
interest” and “any matter relating solely to 
the internal management of an agency.” 
These phrases are eliminated as being too 
ambiguous. Substituted for them are five 
specific categories of information which 
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agencies are not required to disclose. These 
are: (1) Information specifically exempted 
from disclosure by other statutes; (2) in- 
formation “required to be kept secret in the 
protection of the national defense”; (3) in- 
formation submitted in confidence pursuant 
to statute or published rule; (4) information 
of such a nature that disclosure would be 
“a clearly unwarranted invasion of personal 
privacy”; and (5) information secret in the 
hands of one agency when disclosed in con- 
fidence to a second agency. 

These exceptions are narrower than those 
now contained in section 3. They have 
been tailored carefully to accomplish the 
dissemination of the maximum amount of 
information reasonably possible, and, at the 
same time, to protect both the national 
defense and all traditionally recognized rights 
of privacy of the individual. They also have 
been designed not to interfere with the 
operation and effect of other statutes which 
permit agencies to restrict or limit the dis- 
semination of specific types of information. 

The final clause in this subsection is self- 
explanatory and provides that “nothing in 
this section authorizes withholding of infor- 
mation or limiting availability of records to 
the public except as specifically stated in 
this subsection, nor shall this subsection be 
authority to withhold information formally 
requested by any committee of the Con- 
gress.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 7, 1961] 


Navy Laporatory Tries To BuILD WALL OF 
Secrecy AROUND—ITS PHONE Book 


(By David Burnham) 


The U.S. Naval Research Laboratory, ever 
vigilant against prying eyes, has tried to 
hide its telephone book behind a wall of 
secrecy. 

Chairman JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, of the House Information Sub- 
committee disclosed the incident in a letter 
to Navy Secretary John B. Connally. The 
letter was made available to the United Press 
International. 

Moss said the attempt to hide the tele- 
phone book of the facility here was an arro- 
gant expression on the part of a Navy ad- 
ministrator to the effect that he reserves 
the right to censor the use to which un- 
classified information is put. 

The book in question provides the names, 
room numbers, and extensions for officials 
working in the laboratory, according to the 
subcommittee. 

A spokesman, told of Moss’ charges, said 
the Navy could not comment because it 
had not yet received the letter. 

Moss said the “ridiculous attempt to clas- 
sify a telephone book”? came about when a 
trade magazine for military contractors 
asked the laboratory if it could borrow the 
directory. 

Moss said the laboratory’s director of ad- 
ministration, Capt. B. F. Bennett, refused the 
request in a letter to the magazine’s 
publisher. 

Bennett told the publisher, “We have 
found the kind of information you dispense 
has resulted in improper use of material 
sought to the detriment of the research 
efforts of this laboratory,” according to Moss. 

“We believe all marketing organizations 
are familiar with the procurement system 
used by the Navy,” Bennett wrote. “If they 
are not, the information you request will 
not be any help to them.” 

Bennett said that “in view of the com- 
ments above we cannot provide a copy of 
the telephone directory. it is for official use 
only of the Department of Defense.” 





EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
America’s tradition of freedom and prog- 
ress will be accepted and honored in other 
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lands only if we make it absolutely clear 
that we want to share this tradition with 
all mankind. 

When we talk about equality of oppor- 
tunity, about brotherhood and human 
dignity, do we seek these great goals only 
for ourselves? 

No, the goals of America are the goals 
we share with the rest of the world, with 
all mankind, and President Kennedy ex- 
pressed this position eloquently and 
forcefully in his inaugural message and 
particularly in initiating action on the 
Peace Corps. And I predict that the 
emerging nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America will see the enthusiasm 
and goodwill of our people rapidly trans- 
formed into an action program under the 
able, dynamic direction of Sargent 
Shriver, Director of the U.S. Peace Corps. 

EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


In previous years I have called for an 
“Education for Peace” program to help 
these emerging nations overcome wide- 
spread illiteracy and ignorance which 
frustrate rising expectations for progress 
toward a better life. 

I believe the Peace Corps can play a 
vital role in this education for peace ef- 
fort, and I am delighted to see the high 
priority given to education in the over- 
all objectives of the Peace Corps. 

In a penetrating article in Foreign Af- 
fairs, John Kenneth Galbraith, who has 
been designated by the President as Am- 
bassador to India, made these comments: 

We may lay it down as a rule that there 
will be no durable, self-sustaining advance 
under conditions of widespread illiteracy 
and ignorance and without an educated elite 
of substantial size. In the 18th and 19th 
centuries, it was well understood—at least in 
the United States—that popular education 
was of first importance for releasing the in- 
itiative and energy of the people, enabling 
them to work efficiently and progressively 
and to give development a thrust or impetus 
from below. There is no modern reason to 
believe that this view is wrong. 

COMPETITIVE REVOLUTION 


Revolutionary change rocks every part 
of the 20th century world. In our life- 
time the basic activities by which people 
make their living, the political processes 
by which they are governed are being rev- 
olutionized. 

The Communist world thrusts revolu- 
tion forward by ceaseless indoctrination, 
agitation, and propaganda backed by 
ruthless force. With these means they 
are achieving rapid material advance for 
many people behind the iron curtain. 

Our task is to recapture the leadership 
of world revolution. We must compete 
in this revolution by helping more than 
half the people on earth achieve greater 
progress for themselves, within the 
framework of freedom and consent. 

CHALLENGE OF EDUCATION 


Grassroots education is a crucial front 
in this competitive revolution. But we 
are not doing enough on this front. A 
look at primary education in the rapidly 
developing countries of the free world, 
the countries with which we now carry 
on cooperative programs for social and 
economic development, shows this 
vividly. 

There are about 1,200 million people 
living in those countries, in Latin Amer- 
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ica, Africa, the Middle East and Asia. 
Of this number, 313 million are of pri- 
mary school age, 5 to 14 years old. Only 
92 million of those children are in school. 
Two hundred and twenty-one million of 
these children are not in school. Sev- 
enty-one percent of school age children 
in the newly independent and newly de- 
veloping countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain are not now in school. 

That is not all. This population is 
increasing from 2 to 3 percent per year. 
This means that at least 25 million chil- 
dren are added to this population each 
year. Each year the number to be taught 
increases. 

COMMUNISTS FIGHT ILLITERACY 


How are the Communists doing with 
this problem? In 40 years the Soviet 
Union has practically eliminated illit- 
eracy in its population. In Communist 
China with a total population of about 
650 million almost 94 million of the 5- to 
14-year age group are in school. That 
is, 59 percent of the school age children 
are in school in Communist China. This 
compares with only 29 percent of school 
age children who are in school in rapidly 
developing countries in the free world. 

Let us break this problem down a little 
further. In the Far East free world 
countries, excluding Japan, 50 percent 
of the 5- to 14-year age group are in 
school. In Latin America only 41 per- 
cent are in school, while in the Near East 
and South Asia, only 23 percent can get 
an opportunity for schooling. In Africa 
only 1 child in 5, or 20 percent, is in 
school. 

The stark fact is that the free world 
is now growing a new illiterate popula- 
tion that is numerically larger than has 
ever existed before despite the fact that 
the percentage of illiterates is slowly de- 
clining. Meanwhile the Communist 
world is taking giant steps toward pro- 
viding primary education for all their 
children. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


Small wonder that representative gov- 
ernment finds hard going in many free 
world countries. Jefferson was right. 
Democracy can live and grow only where 
the electorate is educated. 

This lack of educational opportunity 
cuts very deep. Most of these people 
want education for their children. They 
watch the competitive revolution in- 
tently. If we, working with them and 
their leaders, cannot demonstrate that 
education can be supplied to their chil- 
dren within the framework of freedom 
and democracy, they are going to turn 
to the Communist world for the solution 
of this problem. 

What can we do about it? 

EXPAND PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Primary education must be rapidly 
expanded. The free world: needs 6 mil- 
lion more schoolrooms and 6 million 
more primary school teachers than it 
now has to put the school-age children 
that are alive today in school. Between 
80 percent and 90 percent of these un- 
schooled children live in rural areas. 
They must be taught in schools to which 
they can walk. They will have to be 
taught by teachers who are paid a bare 
subsistence wage because their families 
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have incomes that range from less than 
$50 to $200 per person per year. Ulti- 
mately those families will have to pro- 
vide the taxes that pay the teacher’s 
salary. To meet these conditions teach- 
ers will have to begin teaching when 
they themselves have had only 6 to 10 
years of education. They will have to 
teach in the vernacular language the 
children already understand. 

With these limitations how can 
enough rural schools be organized to 
do the job? Here indeed is a New Fron- 
tier—a human frontier for us and for 
our friends around the world. 

LOW COST, MASS EDUCATION 


Yet there is hope. The genius of our 
age can help provide this education at 
costs and in ways that can meet these 
tough conditions. There is hope in new, 
low-cost, mass education systems that 
are now being worked out to support and 
guide these new teachers. 

One set of these teaching systems de- 
veloped by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration uses a filmstrip 
projector with the sun as its light source. 
This projector is made with a 35-cent 
mirror, a 25-cent lens, and a plastic 
screen that costs less than a dollar. 
With this projector, it is possible for 
teachers with limited education and 
training to teach effectively whenever 
and wherever the sun shines. 

The sunlight filmstrip projector can 
deliver teaching material to rural schools 
at a cost that is only one-quarter to one- 
third that of conventional textbooks. 
Here is hope for improving the quality 
and reducing the cost of education in 
those nations struggling to break out of 
the age-old cycle of ignorance, poverty, 
disease, and despair. 

Other low-cost teaching systems can 
be used in city schools and at advanced 
levels. I am confident that there will 
be full exploration of the potential use 
of a wide variety of modern teaching 
aides and rapid teacher training pro- 
grams. 

PEACE CORPS 

The new Peace Corps can play a very 
important part in meeting the need for 
primary education in the newly devel- 
oping nations. 

Peace Corps members can perform 
vitally needed education functions, de- 
veloping and introducing new teaching 
systems, and training the teachers who 
will teach millions of new rural school- 
teachers. 

I believe that other countries have the 
right and the duty to develop their own 
education systems, according to their 
own national needs and their own na- 
tional goals—without outside interfer- 
ence. 

But I also believe that American sup- 
port for education in these lands— 
whether through the Peace Corps or 
through such private efforts as the lit- 
eracy campaign of Dr. Frank Laubach— 
can make a powerful contribution to 
peaceful transformation and moderniza- 
tion in the emerging countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

I am not suggesting that education 
for peace efforts must come only from 
our Federal Government. 
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WIDE SUPPORT NEEDED 


On the contrary, I believe this effort 
must have the support of many differ- 
ent groups. We must enlist the support 
of the general public, the great educa- 
tional institutions of America, and the 
experience, the advice, and the support 
of American teachers and those who are 
experimenting with new teaching 
techniques. 

The dramatic, enthusiastic response 
of the American people to the Peace 
Corps proposal gives convincing evidence 
that our people are eager to extend a 
helping hand in a spirit of brotherhood 
to conquer those ancient enemies—pov- 
erty, hunger, disease, ignorance, and 
illiteracy. 

As the world-famous historian, Arnold 
Toynbee, points out: 

The Peace Corps can give America a 
chance to recapture her birthright—nothing 
less than the leadership of the world revo- 
lution that she started in April 1776 when 
her embattled farmers fired the shot heard 
round the world. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


In line with this spirit, a growing num- 
ber of responsible people believe that an 
opportunity for a significant new foreign 
policy initiative is to be found in a pro- 
gram for cooperation with other nations 
in the field of education. The Presi- 
dent’s recent message on foreign aid sup- 
ports this view. As the President noted: 

A large infusion of development capital 
cannot now be absorbed by many nations 
newly emerging from a wholly underdevel- 
oped condition. Their primary need at first 
will be the development of human resources, 
education, technical assistance, and the 
groundwork of basic facilities and institu- 
tions necessary for further growth. 


To speed this development, to help es- 
tablish this groundwork, I am submit- 
ting a concurrent resolution designed to 
create an International Educational De- 
velopment Foundation. 

VALUE OF PROGRAM 


Such a program for educational co- 
operation with other countries through 
this foundation would have several im- 
portant values. 

First, it would help restore the image 
of America with respect for intellectual 
and cultural values. It would symbolize 
our dedication to the development of the 
individual human personality. 

Second, newly emerging independent 
nations will see tangible symbols of 
friendship and progress, symbols of 
America’s good will, in the schools, uni- 
versities, libraries and _ laboratories, 
which we help establish through this 
foundation. 

Third, the importance of educational 
development to longrun economic de- 
velopment is increasingly clear. The 
lack of literate, educated manpower is a 
major obstacle to effective use of avail- 
able capital and technology in the 
emerging underdeveloped nations. 

And fourth, a major effort to speed 
international educational development 
can help to counteract and overcome the 
lure of rapid progress in education within 
the Sino-Soviet Communist world. Edu- 
cational development in the free world is 
essential to create the conditions for 
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progress and to maintain the opportuni- 
ties for freedom. 

Thus, educational development in the 
free world will serve our national in- 
terests and the objectives of our foreign 
policy. Furthermore, it serves deeper 
spiritual purposes. It indicates the 
American belief in universal education as 
a fundamental condition of personal 
liberty, representative government, and 
a democratic way of life. 

The concurrent resolution which I am 
submitting today is a statement of in- 
tention that our Government should 
launch a full-scale program of coopera- 
tion with other nations to develop their 
educational resources. 

FOOD FOR PEACE AID 


This resolution also expresses the hope 
that suitable organizational machinery 
will be established to assure vigorous 
leadership and coordination for interna- 
tional educational activities by our Gov- 
ernment as well as help and support for 
private efforts in the field of interna- 
tional education. 

As to financing educational coopera- 
tion with other countries, we should look 
to the great pool of local foreign cur- 
rencies—more than $2 billion—owned or 
controlled by the United States and ac- 
cumulated largely through sales of agri- 
cultural surpluses under Public Law 480. 

I am convinced that our food for peace 
program can furnish sound, continuing 
financing procedures for American par- 
ticipation in this education-for-peace 
program. 

AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


The revolution of rising expectations 
is under way. We have an opportunity 
to help guide this revolution in the 
emerging nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America into the paths of peaceful 
progress which enhance personal free- 
dom and human dignity. I am confident 
that America will rise to this op- 
portunity. 

Madam President, I submit my educa- 
tion-for-peace concurrent resolution for 
appropriate reference. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 19) submitted by Mr. HumpHrey, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the American people believe that 
sound education is a fundamental condition 
of personal liberty, representative govern- 
ment and a democratic way of life; and 

Whereas, in an age of science and tech- 
nology, education, especially higher educa- 
tion, is essential to social progress; and 

Whereas education and training of talented 
individuals is indispensable to the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries, 
whose chief resource is human beings; and 

Whereas education and truth, its vital 
spirit, are powerful instruments of interna- 
tional understanding and peace; and 

Whereas the exchange of students and 
teachers under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts has demonstrated the value of 
international cooperation in educational 
matters to friendly relations between the 
United States and other countries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it shall be 
the policy of the United States to assist other 
nations to establish, improve, and develop 
their educational systems, to assist in bring- 
ing the benefits of education to all their 
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citizens, and to encourage and help make 
possible iigher education and advanced 
training for deserving students; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States Congress 
recognizes and affirms the inalienable right 
of cther nations to establish their educa- 
tional institutions in accordance with their 
own national aspirations and cultural herit- 
age, and pledges itself to adopt suitable 
measures to assist other nations which seek 
the aid of the United States to establish or 
improve their educational systems accord- 
ing to their own values and traditions; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress hereby en- 
courages the enlistment of all appropriate 
agencies for this purpose, including United 
States educational institutions, corporations, 
foundations, and other private organizations, 
departments and agencies of United States 
Government, and the United Nations Organi- 
zation and its specialized agencies; and, more 
specifically, be it further 

Resolved, That the United States stands 
ready— 

(1) to assist other nations in the efforts 
they are making to improve their own edu- 
cational system by enabling them to train 
teachers and instructors and by assisting 
them to obtain teachers and instructors from 
other countries; by helping them to obtain 
books, materials and equipment essential to 
education, training, and research; by assist- 
ing them to establish, enlarge, or alter phys- 
ical facilities for education, training, and 
research; by encouraging and assisting them 
to obtain expert guidance with respect to 
modern methods of educational development 
and administration; 

(2) to encourage and support measures to 
bring the benefits of higher education and 
advanced training within the reach of quali- 
fied and deserving students of other coun- 
tries without regard to their personal eco- 
nomic condition; 

(3) to promote mutual assistance among 
nations in matters of education, training, 
and research; 

(4) to help remove barriers to, and to en- 
courage and support, the free exchange of 
educational, scientific, and cultural mate- 
rials, and the interchange among nations of 
students, teachers, and persons of special 
skills and learning; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that there should be established in the 
executive branch of the Government an In- 
ternational Educational Development Foun- 
dation, or other suitable organizational en- 
tity, with sufficient stature and independent 
authority to assure a vigorous program to 
accomplish the purposes of this resolution 
and to coordinate the international educa- 
tional activities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the Congress declares its will- 
ingness to provide suitable financing for the 
accomplishment of this program, including 
but not limited to provisions for the use of 
foreign currencies available to the United 
States for such purposes. 





NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICY 
AND 8. 1084 AND S. 1176 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Madam President, 
as chairman of the Standing Subcommit- 
tee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I wish to announce that the subcommit- 
tee has scheduled public hearings on S. 
1084 and S. 1176, dealing with Govern- 
ment patent policy, to commence on 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961. 

The hearings, set for 10 am., are 
to be held in room 2228, New Senate Of- 
fice Building. 
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Anyone wishing to testify or file a 
statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the office of 
the Senate Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights Subcommittee, room 349A, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C., telephone CA 4-3121 or Govern- 
ment Code 180, extension 2268. 

The subcommittee consists of the sen- 
ior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron], and myself, 
as chairman. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
the following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Anton T. Skoro, of Idaho, to be US. 
marshal, district of Idaho, term of 4 
years, vice Saul H. Clark. 

Paul D. Sossamon, of North Carolina, 
to be U.S. marshal, western district of 
North Carolina, term of 4 years, vice Roy 
A. Harmon. 

E. Herman Burrows, of North Caro- 
lina, to be U.S. marshal, middle district 
of North Carolina, term of 4 years, vice 
James H. Somers. 

James J. P. McShane, of Virginia, to be 
U.S. marshal, term of 4 years, vice Dud- 
ley G. Skinker. 

Lawrence M. Henry, of Colorado, to 
be US. attorney, district of Colorado, 
term of 4 years, vice Donald G. Brotz- 
man. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in these nominations to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, April 19, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Jefferson-Jackson Day address delivered by 
the Vice President, at Nashville, Tenn., on 
April 8, 1961. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

Statement entitled “Canada and the United 
States—A Traditional Friendship,” prepared 
by him. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

Address by Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
of Agriculture, delivered before the National 
Water Research Symposium, Washington, 
D.C., on March 29, 1961. 





THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I 
wish to refer to a news-ticker item in 
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regard to a speech delivered last night, 
in Los Angeles, by Robert Welch, of the 
John Birch Society. According to the 
news ticker, Mr. Welch said in the 
course of that speech: 

Protestant ministers do not become Com- 
munists—but Communists do become 
Protestant ministers. 


Madam President, that is another kind 
of reckless slur and smear that this 
man and the spokesmen for this slurring 
society are visiting upon various re- 
spectable sentiments of American so- 
ciety. Nothing could be more ridiculous 
than to believe that the students of 
theology, the ministers of the Gospel, 
could be handmaidens of the cause of 
the Communists, who believe in any- 
thing but God; and I suggest that 
nothing could suit the Communists pur- 
pose more completely than the sugges- 
tion that the Protestant ministry is be- 
ing infiltrated by communism. 

Furthermore, I raise serious question 
about the motives of Mr. Welch and 
whatever inspires those who join his 
society, if they attack with that kind of 
invective the segments of our own com- 
munities. 

I believe it is time that we bring 
squarely to the mat the issues between 
our society and these twisted, distorted, 
sick people who seek to charge with con- 
spiracy all who differ with them. 

These people are afraid of trusting 
others, they are afraid of America, and 
they are afraid of freedom; and for that 
reason they seek to pull down those 
around them by using the smear and the 
invective in which Mr. Welch has once 
again indulged in the course of his 
speech in Los Angeles. 

I ask unanimous consent that the item 
from the news ticker be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Los ANGELES.—Robert Welch, founder of 
the John Birch Society, says: 

“Protestant ministers do not become Com- 
munists—but Communists do become 
Protestant ministers.” 

He told a capacity audience of 6,000 at the 
Shrine Auditorium last night that Com- 
munists and their sympathizers are infil- 
trating the Protestant ministry—because it 
is the last place where Americans would ex- 
pect to find them. However, he added: 

“There are about 200,000 ministers, and 
only about 7,000 of them could be called 
‘comsymps.’ 

“Nobody is accusing the other 97 percent 
of anything except the gullibility and apathy 
with which Americans as a whole are 
afflicted.” 

He defined a “comsymp” as a “Communist 
or a symphathizer with Communist pur- 
poses.” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Madam 
President, for many weeks I have been 
receiving a considerable number of let- 
ters condemning me for being opposed 
to the John Birch Society. Since it is 
a secret organization, there is no way to 
know for certain whether the writers of 
these letters are members of the John 
Birch Society. A small percentage will 
admit they are members. Most of the 
letters follow the same pattern, however, 
that is, if one is opposed to anything the 
head of this organization, Mr. Welch, 
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does or says, one is assumed to be some 
kind of a Communist or Communist dupe. 

Typical of the type of letters I am 
receiving is one from Mr. Thomas E. 
Woods, an attorney from Wichita, Kans. 
In his letter, he states: 


Wittingly or unwittingly you are serving 
the cause of communism. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as parts of my remarks, 
the letter from Mr. Woods, and my reply 
to his letter; an article entitled “Birch- 
ers ‘Out of Focus’ Catholic Paper Says,” 
published in the Washington Post for 
April 8, 1961, and based on an editorial 
appearing in the Pilot, the official organ 
of the Boston Roman Catholic arch- 
diocese; and an editorial entitled “The 
Againsters,” published in the Oregonian, 
of Portland, Oreg., of April 5, 1961. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
article, and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wicuira, KaNns., April 6, 1961. 
Hon. MILTon R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: For many years it 
has been my privilege to receive the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD. Over the years I have 
experienced humor, pleasure, displeasure, and 
the whole gantlet of emotions concerning 
the contents thereof. Of course I can appre- 
ciate that all Congressmen are politicians, 
and perhaps it is sometimes with tongue in 
cheek that certain activities, letters, and arti- 
cles are included in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. However, recently I am appalled at 
what I read. I have reference to the items 
you have chosen to place in the REcorp 
regarding the John Birch Society. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding let 
me say that I am a member of the John 
Birch Society—and proud to be one. Of 
course I did not join the society until I had 
satisfied all my doubts regarding its purpose, 
scope, and the dedication of the members I 
knew. Of course this is not a problem for 
anyone having the slightest interest in the 
organization either with a view of joining 
or out of curiosity. We have open meetings 
and all of our material is available at the city 
library. 

Apparently it is the purpose of the society, 
its increasing membership, and effectiveness 
which is causing the press to rise in anguish 
and question everything about us. Of 
course there is no such anguished beating 
of breasts over the continuing Communist 
success throughout the world. And it is 
apparently due to our increasing effective- 
ness against Communist subversion that has 
caused the homegrown Communists to 
honor us with the proclamation that the 
John Birch Society must be destroyed at all 
costs. Wittingly or unwittingly you are 
serving the cause of communism. 

Please do not misunderstand me. It is 
not my purpose to attempt to prevent your 
criticism of the society—provided it is 
valid. That is your privilege and mine as 
citizens of this great country to express our 
opinions on any and all subjects, subject 
only to the legal rights of others. 

The misinformed and the uninformed are 
the greatest dangers that any society faces. 
With all the marvelous means of communi- 
cation, transportation, and the masses of 
information available to us today we must 
be even more vigilant. And here is where 
I take issue with you. It is my opinion that 
if you had a sincere interest in the society 
and it’s purpose, you would not have adopted 
the course you have. 

Perhaps you are not aware of the fact 
that the article in Time magazine which 
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you read into the Recorp on March 8, 1961, 
is largely based on an article in the Peoples 
World, dated February 25, 1961. For your 
information the Peoples World is a publica- 
tion of the Communist Party U.S.A. as listed 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Another facet to this whole matter that 
disturbs me is the fact that among the 
items placed in the REcorp on March 20, 
1961, is a sermon by John A. Crane, a Uni- 
tarian minister. Coincidentally, a John A. 
Crane, who is also a Unitarian minister, is 
one of the signers of an appea* for the recog- 
nition of Red China in the Worker dated 
December 8, 1957, at paragraph four and 
nine. Do you not make any independent 
investigation of the items you read into the 
RECORD? 

The attacks on the society seem to be 
largely based on the fact that we are a secret 
organization, whatever that means. There 
is no question about it—we are a private 
organization. But so are the Knights of 
Columbus, Masons, Elks, etc. Does this fact 
in and of itself militate against us? 

Another faci that seems to concern many 
is that Robert Welch has said or written 
many things about Eisenhower, Dulles, etc. 
I am not familiar with any of the material 
he has allegedly written for it is not a part 
of the society material. Reference is made 
to a letter he wrote 4 years or so before the 
society was organized. The contents of this 
letter, if it did exist, were never published 
until the society started to become effective 
and then our critics started the publication 
of this alleged letter. Also for whatever 
it may be worth, you might examine into 
the fact that the ghostwriter for Eisen- 
hower’s book was identified by Louis Budenz, 
Chambers, and others, as a Communist. I 
do not imply that the general knew this at 
the time the book was written, but it is a 
fact nevertheless. 

Needless to say this letter will probably 
have little effect on your future activity, 
but as a representative of the people it 
would seem that you might make a little 
investigation into the facts before you place 
articles such as you have in the REcorp. 
And even a little investigation would have 
given you all the information you were look- 
ing for—if that was the purpose of the in- 
sertion of the articles in the REcorD. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS E. Woops. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
April 11, 1961. 
Mr. THomas E. Woops, 
Attorney at Law, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Dear MR. Woops: This will acknowledge 
your letter of April 6. 

Your letter is typical of what is wrong 
with the John Birch Society. Your leader, 
Robert Welch, is unwilling or does not have 
the decency to apologize for the Communist 
accusations he leveled against President 
Eisenhower and a host of other patriotic 
American leaders. If I were to make such 
charges as this, I certainly would have been 
run out of the Republican Party and prob- 
ably out of my State. 

All through Mr. Welch’s book, “The Poli- 
tician,” he accuses President Eisenhower, his 
brother Milton Eisenhower, Allen Dulles, Di- 
rector of the CIA, and many others of being 
Communists or following the Communist 
line. On page 267 of “The Politician”, Mr. 
Welch states “that Milton Eisenhower is a 
Communist, and has been for 30 years.” On 
page 210 he also says of Milton Eisenhower, 
“In my opinion the chances are very strong 
that Milton Eisenhower is actually Dwight 
Eisenhower’s superior and boss within the 
Communist Party.” 
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One of the most damnable of all his accu- 
sations against President Eisenhower—and 
one that has not been carried in the news- 
papers—appears on page 266 of “The Poli- 
tician:” “For the sake of honesty, however, 
I want to confess here my own convictions 
that Eisenhower’s motivation is more ideo- 
logical than opportunistic. Or, to put it 
bluntly, I personally think that he has been 
sympathetic to ultimate Communist aims, 
realistically willing to use Communist means 
to help them achieve their goals, knowingly 
accepting and abiding by Communist orders, 
and consciously serving the Communist con- 
spiracy, for all of his adult life.” If per- 
chance you should call yourself a Republican 
and are a member of the John Birch Society, 
whose leader has made such outrageous 
charges and is unwilling to either retract 
them or apologize for them, then you are not 
my kind of a Republican. 

It is understandable why you folks in the 
organization are doing nothing about these 
charges. You probably won’t dare. In your 
application for membership in the John 
Birch Society, you “agree that my member- 
ship may be revoked at any time, by a duly 
appointed officer of the society, without the 
reason being stated, on refund of the pro 
rata part of my dues paid in advance.” 

This means that Mr. Welch can remain 
the head of the John Birch Society so long 
as he desires, regardless of his beliefs, ac- 
cusations, or conduct. If any effort ever 
should be made to depose Mr. Welch as head 
of this organization, the membership of such 
individuals, chapters, or even the entire 
State organization could be revoked by Mr. 
Welch without the reason being stated. 

In the February 29, 1960, bulletin for 
March written by Robert Welch and sent to 
all members of the John Birch Society, and 
contained in the white book of the John 
Birch Society for 1960, there is this state- 
ment: “Report to me all of the horrible 
things you will increasingly be hearing about 
your founder, if you think it is worthwhile, 
but put no credence in them, no matter the 
source from which they come—or resign 
from the society if you do.” There is noth- 
ing very democratic about such a procedure. 
No wonder Mr. Weich calls democracy ‘a 
perennial fraud.”’ 

You state that the organization is no more 
secret than the Knights of Columbus, Ma- 
sons, Elks, or others. Many organizations 
refuse to give a list of their membership 
to any agency or other persons for various 
reasons, but mainly because they do not 
like to have them become subjected to pro- 
miscuous mailings by oftentimes disreput- 
able sources. You can go into any commu- 
nity in the United States, however, and 
contact the heads of these organizations and 
I think you will find that invariably they 
will tell you who their members are. Cer- 
tainly no person who is a member of the 
organizations you mentioned will ever deny 
such membership. Usually they are very 
proud of their membership. They have no 
provision such as the one appearing in the 
John Birch Society pamphlet entitled, ‘“ap- 
preciation and encouragement,” which I 
quote: “Neither the list of our members of 
either local chapters or the home chapter, 
nor their number, is ever given out to any- 
body.” This secret manner in which the 
John Birch Society operates makes it im- 
possible to know who the members are. 
Most of the people who I believe are mem- 
bers of the organization are honestly and 
sincerely trying to combat the Communist 
menace—and it is a real one. I have only 
commendation for this objective. 

You condemn me for inserting in the 
Recorp a sermon by the Reverend John A. 
Crane. This was a part of a series of articles 
printed in the Santa Barbara News-Press. I 
might say that the News-Press is not a left- 
wing publication. It is a very reputable 
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newspaper. Incidentally, its managing ed- 
itor, Mr. Veblen, is a former North Dakotan. 

Your statement, “Wittingly or unwittingly 
you are serving the cause of communism” 
is typical of many of the letters I am re- 
ceiving from people I suspect are members 
of the John Birch Society. Apparently this 
is part of your doctrine. You label every- 
one who disagrees with you on any subject 
a Communist or pro-Communist. Am I to 
believe that irresponsible accusations such 
as this are symbolic of the lofty objectives 
of the John Birch Society of more respon- 
sibility and a better world? 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON R. YOUNG. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 8, 1961] 


BircHers “Out or Focus,” CATHOLIC PAPER 
Says 


Boston, April 7.—The Pilot, official organ 
of the Boston Roman Catholic Archdiocese, 
today said that the John Birch Society move- 
ment “with all kinds of good intentions al- 
lowed, is unbalanced, excited and definitely 
out of focus.” 

On page 1 of the same issue, the Pilot 
printed a story on Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing’s speech Wednesday at North Easton. At 
that time, the cardinal described Robert 
Welch, founder of the Birch Society, as “a 
sincere and dedicated man.” 

In its lead editorial, titled “The Unbal- 
anced View,” the newspaper said: 

“In a world as complex as ours, simplifica- 
tion can be a vice and sincerity is no excuse 
for exaggeration. Nothing discredits a good 
cause quicker than supporting it by misrep- 
resentation. When we feed the cause of 
genuine anticommunism with overstatement, 
we err just as badly as those who nourish 
communism itself by understatement * * *.” 

The Pilot said that the lessons that can 
be profitably drawn from such an endeavor— 
“a good thing gone wrong’”—are many and 
should not be lost on thoughtful observers. 

“In protecting ourselves against commu- 
nism,” the Pilot said, “We should be careful 
that we do not fall into evils almost as bad. 
It is possible to escape the dogs only to 
perish in the swamp. 

“Moreover, we must remember that we 
cannot rewrite history; it is fatuous to speak 
of returning to the simplicity of earlier 
times or to suggest carrying out the respon- 
sibilities of present-day Government with 
the machinery of the 18th century. 

“We live in a real world with real prob- 
lems which we must meet realistically; there 
is no place for hysteria, exaggeration, accusa- 
tion or misrepresentation in an authentic 
anti-Communist effort.” 


[From the Oregonian, Apr. 5, 1961] 
THE AGAINSTERS 


A nationwide organization whose members 
appear to have at least one thing in com- 
mon—malcontent—has been receiving reams 
of publicity recently, probably much more 
than its significance warrants. Yet it is a 
good thing that the American public be fully 
informed on the John Birch Society, just as 
it should be informed on the activities of all 
persons who, through concerted action, 
would work important changes in the life or 
government of the republic. 

All we know about the John Birch Society 
is what we read in the papers. It is quite 
enough to draw some conclusions. It is quite 
enough to be reminded that a patent-medi- 
cine cure for evil can often be just about as 
bad as the evil itself. The founder of the 
John Birch Society, Robert Welch, of Bel- 
mont, Mass., quite candidly condones mean 
and dirty tactics in opposition to the mean 
and dirty Communists and presumably 
against all the other things the society and 
its members oppose. 

These are the publicized characteristics of 
the John Birchers that strike us most forci- 
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bly: They are againsters, and they eschew 
the tools of reason and democracy in their 
assault on those things they are against. 

Although Mr. Welch calls his society 
“monolithic,” his againsters have their own 
peeves. All, by the very nature of their asso- 
ciation, are against Communists—and, if that 
was as far as it went, the society would be 
the most popular in the country. But the 
record shows that they are also against those 
who just anybody says may be a Communist 
or a Communist sympathizer. They are 
against liberals. They are against taxes in 
any amount necessary to mount a real de- 
fense against the real Communists. 

Some are against the public schools as 
being dominated by radicals. Some are 
against newspapers, the Communist press, to 
use a phrase popular among the John 
Birchers. 

On the local front, some are against school 
consulidation. Some, not only in the South, 
are against integration of the races in the 
schools and elsewhere. Some are against 
textbooks that appear to them to be obscene 
or radical. 

Most members, it appears, are against Re- 
publicans Dwight Eisenhower, Earl Warren, 
and Nelson Rockefeller, and against John 
Kennedy (Reuther’s stooge) and Harry Tru- 
man. 

We mean no blanket indictment of the 
John Birch Society. There is a place in our 
society for organizations that are against 
the things the John Birchers are against. 
There should be a place in such organiza- 
tions for positive as well as negative 
principles. 

The John Birch Society publicity will serve 
@ good purpose if it alerts some of the 
society’s members to the dangers of a pro- 
gram overburdened with ill will, and if it 
alerts men of good will to their own respon- 
sibilities for action on matters of public con- 
cern. The citizen who refuses to take an 
active role in determining the policies of his 
schools, his Government and other public 
affairs is in no position to be critical of the 
active role pursued by the extremists. It is 
no public service, for example, just to be 
against the John Birch Society. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, there has been a great deal 
of interest in the book entitled “The 
Politician,” written by the head of the 
John Birch Society, Robert Welch, but 
never published. Copies of this book are 
very difficult to obtain. Very few mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society or others 
have ever read it. Some members of the 
society even doubt its existence. 

Mr. President, because of the consid- 
erable interest in this book, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have 13 of its pages 
printed in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. These are the pages dealing 
primarily with accusations of commu- 
nism against President Eisenhower and 
other great, patriotic leaders of our 
Nation. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The political affiliations of some of Eisen- 
hower’s appointees, however, are as vague 
and mysterious as were his own. Also, the 
categories above do sometimes overlap with 
regard to a particular individual; that is, 
he may appear to be a leftwing Democrat, 
for instance, and actually be a Communist. 
So we are going to list below some 40 ap- 
pointments made by Eisenhower, or which 
could not have been made by department 
heads under him, if he disapproved, with- 
out trying to separate them into the three 
classifications. But we shall try, in most 
cases, to make clear the place of the appoint- 
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ment in this whole story, by at least a brief 
word of comment. 

1. Milton Eisenhower: Presidential ad- 
viser. At least in appearance. Had always 
been an ardent New Dealer, to put it mildly, 
and still is. Proof of at least pro-Commu- 
nist leanings is implicit in his support of 
Owen Lattimore, and of others like him, at 
Johns Hopkins. In my opinion the chances 
are very strong that Milton Eisenhower is 
actually Dwight Eisenhower’s superior and 
boss within the Communist Party. For one 
thing he is obviously a great deal smarter. 

2. Maxwell E. Rabb: Presidential adviser, 
and assistant for relations with minority 
groups: First official title, “associate coun- 
sel” for the President; then “Secretary to 
the Cabinet.” Now in private law practice. 
Drew a salary all during 1952, while helping 
to run the Eisenhower campaign, for a post 
he never filled with the Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
staff director of this committee did not even 
know him. 

Max Rabb is a very clever and cagey man. 
Proof that he is a Communist would not be 
easy, except as a logical deduction from his 
overall actions and visible purposes. In 
masterminding the steal of the Republican 
nomination at Chicago in 1952, however, he 
followed so faithfully and cleverly the exact 
Communist technique, of always accusing 
your enemy, first and loudly, of the very 
crime which you yourself are committing, 
that the long arm of coincidence would be 
strained in reaching so far. 

8. John Foster Dulles: Secretary of State. 
America’s case against Secretary Dulles and 
company was presented by Senator William 
E. Jenner in an article in the April 1956 
issue of the American Mercury. We cov- 
ered a certain amount of additional ground 
on pages 23 to 28 of the June 1958 issue of 
American Opinion. We’ll try to summarize 
these and other appraisals here as briefly 
as we can. 

John Foster Dulles is the man who chiefly 
persuaded Thomas E. Dewey and the Re- 
publican opposition, in 1944 and 1948, to 
go along with, instead of fighting, the pro- 
Communist foreign policies of the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. Dulles 
has at all times been a close friend, admirer, 
associate, consultant, and political protege 
of Dean Acheson. Senator Jenner says that 
“Mr. Dulles is Mr. Acheson’s identical twin.” 
Dulles became officially a right-hand man 
of Acheson, in 1950; and was so completely 
a part of the Communist-dominated Tru- 
man foreign-policy menagerie that he no 
longer gave Who’s Who in America his ad- 
dress as 18 Wall Street, New York, which was 
his law office, but as “Office: Department 
of State, Washington.” 

Certainly his appointment was a strange 
and disillusioning one to be made by the 
kind of Republican which President Eisen- 
hower was pretending to be in 1952. Among 
other visible parts of his record, Dulles had 
been a prominent and much publicized mem- 
ber of the first meeting of the World Council 
of Churches, at Amsterdam in 1948, when 
that body officially declared capitalism to be 
just as bad as communism. Dulles neither 
protested nor disavowed the statement, 
which was fully in accord with his own ex- 
pressed convictions, and which was given so 
much publicity in this country that I actu- 
ally heard it, being loudly bleated over a 
radio from the clubhouse, while I was play- 
ing golf. 

For many reasons and after a lot of study, 
I personally believe Dulles to be a Commu- 
nist agent who has had one clearly defined 
role to play; namely, always to say the right 
things and always to do the wrong ones. 
The Japanese Peace Treaty, the Austrian 
Peace Treaty, and his very definite double- 
crossing of the British Government in the 
Suez affair are all cases in point. In speeches 
and public statements Dulles is always the 
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proponent of the real American position, the 
man who announces the policies and inten- 
tions which the American people want to 
hear, and which they recognize as right. He 
thus serves to convince the American Con- 
gress and people that the administration is 
trying to do the right thing. Then Dulles 
backs down, or is overruled, or appears to be 
forced by circumstances and pressures he 
can’t control to reverse himself; the Gov- 
ernment does exactly the opposite of what 
he has said it would do; and the defeat of 
our side is worse than if he had never spoken 
at all. But the American people simply do 
not grasp that it was all planned that way 
in the first place. 

Although it certainly will not strengthen 
my argument any, it may perhaps be worth 
while, just to give the reader a break from 
so much monotonously respectable lan- 
guage, to quote somebody else’s summation 
of Dulles’ character. Once, in a small group, 
I asked a good friend of mine and prominent 
American, whose name at least is well known 
to every reader of this document but who 
has never held any political office, what he 
thought of Dulles. After a moment of 
hesitation he replied, so that everybody could 
hear: “I think John Foster Dulles is a 
sanctimonious, psalm-singing hypocritical 
, and I know him very well.” 
If Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, Nuri es- 
Said, and other real anti-Communists in the 
governments of our allies throughout the 
world, could be persuaded to voice their real 
thoughts, I am sure they would agree with 
that sentiment, if not with its phrasing. 
For it is certain beyond dispute that Dulles 
(or our State Department as run by Dulles), 
has been selling them and their countries 
down the river into Communist hands, as 
cleverly as he knew how and as rapidly as he 
dared. 








4. Martin Durkin: First Secretary of 
. Labor. Robert Taft said his appointment 
was incredible. It was—so incredible and 
so revealing that even Eisenhower couldn’t 
make that one stick. But his aims are 
shown by the fact that he made it at all. 

5. Theodore C. Streibert: First head of the 
newly independent US. Information 
Agency. Announced at the beginning of his 
term that under him the Voice of America 
‘would avoid “going violently anti-Soviet.” 
It certainly has. He also stated that “where 
there are two sides to a question here we 
shall be sure to give both sides.” Taking 
American taxpayers’ money to present, to 
the people of the satellite nations, the So- 
viet side of the phony issues they stir up, 
would be bad enough. Streibert’s choice of 
agents to present the American side, over 
Voice of America, has been even worse. 
Eisenhower could get away with so brazen 
an appointment even then, simply because 
it seemed to the American people too minor 
for them to give any of their attention. 

6. Philip C. Jessup: Reappointed by Eisen- 
hower as an Ambassador at Large. This is 
the appointment, so early in Eisenhower's 
first administration, to which the adjective 
“tncredible” really should have been applied. 
He was able to get away with it, even by the 
use of a great deal of White House pressure 
and insistence, only because the victory- 
happy real Republicans, ecstatically gloating 
over their supposed return to power, were 
willing to look the other way while their new 
standard bearer indulged himself with what 
seemed to be a blind and peculiar vagary. 

Philip C. Jessup had been one of the most 
important men in the IPR during all the 
years of its most important treasonous activ- 
ities. Working hand in glove with his close 
friend, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, he had 
done everything he could to turn China 
over to the Communists and, after the main- 
land was lost, to see that both Korea and 
Formosa were abandoned to the Communists 
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as well. Jessup had been officially listed as 
the sponsor of several Communist fronts. 
He was a protege of Dean Acheson. He was 
a great friend of Alger Hiss, and had ap- 
peared as a character witness for Hiss at 
Hiss’ trial. He was a vigorous supporter of 
Owen Lattimore. In hearings before the Mc- 
Carran committee, in November 1949, he had 
been caught deliberately lying under oath 
about his previous attitude toward our rec- 
ognition of Red China. His reappointment 
by Truman, to represent the United States 
in the U.N. General Assembly, had been re- 
fused recommendation by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee, because of his 
Communist associations and leanings, less 
than 1 year before Eisenhower was elected. 

The evidence of Jessup’s pro-Communist 
sympathies, and of his unceasing and ener- 
getic efforts on behaif of the Communist 
cause, was—and is—overwhelming. Equally 
important for this discussion, those sympa- 
thies and actions were fully known to 
Eisenhower. But he brazened out the ap- 
pointment, because he and his fellow Com- 
munists well knew the American people to 
be extremely short as to memory and long 
as to complacency. 

7. Chester Bowles: Ambassador to India. 
This appointment was much easier for Eisen- 
hower to get away with, because Bowles’ 
sympathies had not been so well exposed. 
But it was equally revealing of Eisenhower's 
purposes, to anybody who really looked be- 
hind the scenes. Fortunately, we can put 
Bowles in his proper niche here with just 
one simple fact: He was one of the principal 
owners of the pro-Communist publication 
PM. 

8. Charles E. Bohlen: Ambassador to Rus- 
sia. This appointment, also made so early 
in the Eisenhower administration, was de- 
clared even then by a discerning few to be 
a@ portent of things to come. Senator Mc- 
Carthy claimed that there were 16 pages of 
derogatory material about Bohlen in the 
FBI security file on him. Senator Wayne 
Morse, ardently pro-Bohlen, referred at first 
to “2 or 3,” then to “6 or 7,” and finally ad- 
mitted 15 such derogatory reports. 

Bohlen was a protege of Acheson, and an- 
other close friend of Alger Hiss. Even at the 
hearings on his confirmation he still brazenly 
supported the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
Conferences and agreements, in each of 
which he had participated in a minor capac- 
ity. He was vigorously endorsed by Sen- 
ators HumPHRrY and Lehman. He was con- 
firmed, despite his record, because most of 
the Republican Senators put peace in the 
Republican Party at this stage above an 
honest foreign affairs policy, and shared the 
feeling expressed by Senator Taft that the 
appointment of Bohlen was a relatively 
minor question, not worth fighting over. 
They were wrong. For Eisenhower was edg- 
ing Communist sympathizers, right out of 
the old Acheson-Hiss coterie, into every posi- 
tion of importance that he dared. The total 
impact of this program was very important 
indeed. And the total of these “relatively 
minor matters not worth fighting over” 
added up to a very clear revelation of the 
game Eisenhower was playing. But nobody, 
or very few indeed, even wanted to look. 

9. Arthur H. Dean: Chief American nego- 
tiator in the truce with the Communists at 
Panmunjom. Already mentioned far earlier 
in these pages, so we'll add little more about 
him here. His sympathies can readily be 
seen from the fact that early in 1954 he 
stated publicly, with the prestige of an 
American “Ambassador,” that we should take 
a “new look” at Red China and “be prepared 
to admit them to the family of nations.” 
Had already given Red China at Panmunjom 
everything they could think of to ask for 
except the White House dome. Longtime 
law partner of John Foster Dulles. Arthur 
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Dean was the one man who, more than any 
other, had blocked every effort to clean up 
the Institute of Pacific Relations from the 
inside, and had kept it firmly and aggres- 
sively on its pro-Communist course. In 
addition to all of which he is, right on the 
plain written record, one of the most brazen 
and incorrigible liars that ever competed in 
that category with Alger Hiss. 

10. Allen W. Dulles: Head of the CIA. 
Brother of John Foster Dulles. (They have 
a sister in the State Department whose pro- 
Communist slant is less disguised). Law 
partner of Arthur Dean. Allen Dulles is the 
most protected and untouchable supporter of 
communism, next to Eisenhower himself, in 
Washington. 

How many millions of dollars of American 
taxpayers’ money Allen Dulles has turned 
over to Walter Reuther’s stooge, Irving 
Brown, to promote communism in fact while 
pretending to fight it (through building up 
the leftwing labor unions of Europe), no- 
body will never know. How many millions 
he has turned over to David Dubinsky and 
Jay Lovestone, both admitted Communists 
but claiming to be anti-Stalinist Commu- 
nists, on the specious excuse that it is best 
to fight the Kremlin through such opponents, 
nobody will never know. How many millions 
he has supplied to the NTS, the phony Rus- 
sian refugee anti-Communist organization, 
to enable its worldwide branches to wreck 
real anti-Communist organizations, none of 
us will ever know. Nobody is allowed by 
the Eisenhower administration to get close 
enough even to ask. When a man as highly 
regarded and highly placed as Major General 
Trudeau, Director of Military Intelligence, 
even began to suggest that the CIA under 
Allen Dulles was of no help in safeguarding 
America against communism, Trudeau found 
himself quickly removed from office as head 
of Military Intelligence and sent to routine 
duty in the Far East. When Senator Mc- 
Carthy, at the very height of his popularity 
with the American people, began casting even 
random glances at the CIA, his days were 
immediately numbered. 

When a patriotic young American goes 
into intelligence work, especially against as 
ruthless an enemy as the Communists, he 
knows that he is risking his life. He knows 
that he must count on his own courage, 
skill, and resourcefulness. But he has every 
right to expect loyalty to America on the 
part of those above him in his own agency. 
One month before that shuttlecock defec- 
tor, Otto John, went over to the East Ger- 
man Communists, however, he spent a 
whole day in Allen Dulles’ headquarters in 
Washington. Then, immediately after 
John’s defection, our agents in central Eu- 
rope began losing their lives. The inside 
report is that more than 160 were exposed 
and killed within the next several weeks. 
The inference that Otto John took with 
him from Washington the information that 
made this possible is clear. Of course there 
is no way to prove it. McCarthy, if he had 
been given the full power of the U.S. Senate 
behind his investigation, might have been 
able to uncover the whole rotten story, and 
to show that the CIA is the most Com- 
munist-infested of all the agencies of our 
Government. But Eisenhower was able to 
instead turn the power of the US. Senate 
onto the destruction of McCarthy. And 
Allen Dulles still goes his slippery way. 

11. Arthur F. Burns: Off-and-on economic 
adviser and superadviser to the President. 
Born and raised in Russia. Preferred by 
Eisenhower to an American adviser on the 
American economy. Typical of the kind 
of economic advice Burns hands out were 
his statements in 1955 that “our system of 
free and competitive enterprise is on trial” 
and that Government “must be ready to 
take vigorous steps to help maintain a 
stable prosperity.” It is quite probable that 
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the job of economic adviser has been merely 
a coverup for Burns’ liaison work between 
Eisenhower and some of his Communist 


bosses. 

12. John J. Corson: Appointed to head a 
panel of advisers to the President on higher 
education, especially as to recommendations 
to the President, for him in turn to make 
to Congress, on Federal aid to education. 
This appointment was not subject to ap- 
proval by Congress, because the “briefing 
panel” was set up and paid under the Presi- 
dent’s “emergency funds,” for which he does 
not have to account. Mr. Corson’s general 
point of view can be shown by this para- 
graph from a paper which he wrote for “The 
Social Welfare Forum”: 

“As things stand today, Government alone 
can provide the security that families, 
churches, and charitable agencies did in the 
past. The pension programs provided by 
employers and labor will constitute nothing 
more than the frosting on the cake. Gov- 
ernment must provide basic security, and 
this means a frank guarantee of a mini- 
mum of well-being for every individual, not 
alone for a fifth of the people at the bottom 
of the scale.” 

= * * + & 


For the sake of honesty, however, I want 
to confess here my own conviction that 
Eisenhower’s motivation is more ideological 
than opportunistic. Or, to put it bluntly, 
I personally think that he has been sym- 
pathetic to ultimate Communist aims, 
realistically wiliing to use Communist means 
to help them achieve their goals, knowingly 
accepting and abiding by Communist orders, 
and consciously serving the Communist con- 
spiracy, for all of his adult life. 

The role he has played, as described above, 
would fit just as well into one theory as the 
other; that he is a mere stooge, or that he 
is a Communist assigned the specific job of 
being a political front man. In either case 
the Communists are so powerfully en- 
trenched by now that, even if Eisenhower 
disappeared from the scene, all the momen- 
tum and strength of the forces we have 
seen at work would still have to be over- 
come before we would be reasonably out of 
danger. The firm grip on our Government, 
of the forces that have worked through Ei- 
senhower, is more important than Eisen- 
hower himself. And so long as I can make 
clear the power and pervasiveness of the 
conspiracy, as it reaches right inside the 
White House, I have no wish to quarrel 
with any reader who finds it easier to believe 
that Eisenhower is a more personable Harry 
Truman than that he is a more highly placed 
Alger Hiss. For such an interpretation of 
his conduct brings us out at almost exactly 
the same point as my own, so far as the 
disastrous effects on the present and future 
of our country are concerned. 

At this stage of the manuscript, however, 
perhaps it is permissible for me to take just 
a couple of paragraphs to support my own 
belief. And it seems to me that the ex- 
planation of sheer political opportunism, to 
account for Eisenhower’s Communist-aiding 
career, stems merely from a deep-rooted 
aversion of any American to recognizing the 
horrible truth. Most of the doubters, who go 
all the way with me except to the final logi- 
cal conclusion, appear to have no trouble 
whatever in suspecting that Milton Eisen- 
hower is an outright Communist. Yet they 
draw back from attaching the same suspi- 
cion to his brother, for no other real reason 
than that one is a professor and the other 
& President. While I too think that Milton 
Eisenhower is a Communist, and has been 
for 30 years, this opinion is based largely 
on general circumstances of his conduct. 
But my firm belief that Dwight Eisenhower 
is a dedicated, conscious agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy is based on an accumu- 
lation of detailed evidence so extensive and 
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so palpable that it seems to me to put this 
conviction beyond any reasonable doubt. 

This inevitably prompts the third ques- 
tion, as to how a man born in the Ameri- 
can Midwest, who went through the U.S. 
Military Academy, could ever become a con- 
vert to communism (or even to the service 
of communism for personal glory). The 
answer, of course, is that very few could, or 
do. That’s why there are probably not more 
than 25,000 American-born actual Commu- 
nist traitors in the United States today— 
out of a population of 160 million. 

Those converts are most likely to occur 
among warped but brilliant minds, which 
have acquired either by inheritance or cir- 
cumstances a mentality of fanaticism. And 
it should be no surprise to anybody that 
Eisenhower was raised with this mentality 
of fanaticism, for as recently as 1942 his 
mother was arrested for participating in a 
forbidden parade of Jehovah’s witnesses. 
But whereas in most historical cases fanati- 
cism takes the form of outspoken promotion 
of the fanatic’s cause, at whatever personal 
cost, the Communists have sold their con- 
verts the fundamental principle that the 
goals of their fanaticism can best be 
achieved by cunning deception. Everything 
Eisenhower has done for the past 18 years 
can be fitted into the explanation based on 
that type of mentality. And I do not be- 
lieve that the events of his personal story 
during those 18 years can be satisfactorily 
explained in any other way. 

The Communists can now use all the 
power and prestige of the Presidency of the 
United States to implement their plans, just 
as fully and even openly as they dare. They 
have arrived at this point by three stages. 
In the first stage, Roosevelt thought he was 
using the Communists to promote his per- 
sonal ambitions and grandiose schemes. Of 
course, instead, the Communists were using 
him; but without his knowledge or under- 
standing of his place in their game. In the 
second stage, Truman was used by the Com- 
munists, with his knowledge and acquies- 
cence, as the price he consciously paid for 
their making him President. In the third 
stage, in my own firm opinion, the Com- 
munists have one of their own actually in 
the Presidency. For this third man, Eisen- 
hower, there is only one possible word to 
describe his purposes and his actions. That 
word is “treason.” 

* id cd + * 

The legislative branch of our Government 
has been brought so far in line that it will 
ratify an Austrian peace treaty without 
debate, approve the appointment of a Zel- 
lerbach without a question, and listen to the 
speech of a Sukarno with applause. 

Our Supreme Court is now so strongly 
and almost completely under Communist 
influence that it shatters its own precedents 
and rips gaping holes in our Constitution, in 
order to favor Communist purposes. Its 
“Red Monday” decisions in 1957 were de- 
scribed by a notorious Communist in Cali- 
fornia as the greatest victory the Com- 
munist Party ever had. This gloating 
comment may have been entirely correct. 
Just one result of those decisions was that 
more than 300 known Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers were actually restored 
to their positions within our Federal Govern- 
ment. Other results were equally disastrous 
to the anti-Communist cause; and other 
decisions by the Supreme Court since then 
have been equally bad. 

As to the executive department of our 
Government, it has become, to a large ex- 
tent, an active agency for the promotion of 
Communist aims—as the preceding 200 pages 
of this book have tried to show, It is cer- 
tain that the situation must grow worse, 
under present circumstances, even if and 
when Eisenhower ceases to be President, 
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unless we can understand and undo s0 
much that he has accomplished. There is 
one important reason for this which most 
Americans have not stopped to notice. We 
still see and read about hearings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, although so much of the steam has 
now been let out of their boilers. And we 
take for granted that these patriotic legis- 
lators are looking for flagrantly dangerous 
Communists wherever they can find them. 
But this is not the case. They are looking 
for such Communists everywhere except in 
Government. 

You may discover either committee in- 
vestigating, or seeking to expose, Commu- 
nists in labor, or in education, or in the 
entertainment world—though their efforts 
are pathetically small and brutally handi- 
capped in proportion to the size and power 
of the enemy. But no longer do you ever 
see such a committee even questioning a 
suspected Communist in Government. For 
Eisenhower’s gag rules have made the field 
of Government out of bounds to such com- 
mittees, and have made utterly useless their 
even attempting to investigate Communists 
in Government agencies. In fact, these 
committees cannot even get answers from 
anybody inside Government to any ques- 
tions they might ask concerning suspected 
Communists outside of Government. For 
those same gag rules, issued and enforced 
by Eisenhower, prohibit agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch from giving these congres- 
sional committees any information whatso- 
ever, about anything. So both Communists 
and their activities, in Departments like 
State and Treasury and Commerce, are as 
free to multiply as rabbits on a farm grown 
to weeds. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I listened with interest to what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota said. 

Did I understand him correctly to 
state that he was putting in the Recorp 
certain parts of a book known as “The 
Politician,” which was supposedly either 
published or distributed to friends of Mr. 
Welch some years ago? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is correct. The book was admittedly 
written by Mr. Welch. He admits this. 
The book was completed, as I under- 
stand, in 1956. It was written by him, 
but never published. Some copies were 
made availabl« to certain interested 
members of the society, but most of them 
were withdrawn from circulation. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Was it in that book 
that statements were made relative to 
our great former President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and his distinguished 
brother, Milton S. Eisenhower, being 
Communist agents, or Communist dupes, 
or something of that description? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is correct. Those statements appear in 
the pages which I have asked to be in- 
serted in the Recorp. I would like to 
have the whole book appear in the Rrec- 
orD, but it would be rather costly. If 
that is the desire of the Senate, I shall 
be glad to include the whole book in the 
ReEcorp at some later time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the book is 
there some statement made that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Welch, the late John 
Foster Dulles, one of our great Secre- 
taries of State, and his brother, Allen 
Dulles, head of the Central Intelligence 
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Agency, were, likewise, agents or dupes 
of the Communists? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakcta. That 
is correct. I wish to read just one para- 
graph with reference to President Eisen- 
hower. It is one that has not received 
much publicity. It appears on page 266 
of the book: 

For the sake of honesty, however, I want 
to confess here my own conviction that 
Eisenhower’s motivation is more ideological 
than opportunistic. Or, to put it bluntly, 
I personally think that he has been sympa- 
thetic to ultimate Communist aims, realis- 
tically willing to use Communist means to 
help them achieve their goals, knowingly ac- 
cepting and abiding by Communist orders, 
and consciously serving the Communist con- 
spiracy, for all of his adult life. 


That is what he said about President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think every 
American would consider as a slur on 
our entire country any imputation on 
the character of either former President 
Eisenhower or his brother Milton Eisen- 
hower. The same would apply to the 
late great Secretary of State, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, and his brother, Allen Dulles. 

It is my understanding that this so- 
ciety advocates, among other things, the 
impeachment of Earl Warren, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States; the repeal of 
all income taxes; vigorous opposition to 
the NATO alliance, and similar opposi- 
tion to the United Nations—all this, and 
more, too. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
commentary from the Christian Science 
Monitor of recent date, under the title 
“State of the Nations; Far-Right Goals.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Far-RIGHT GOALS 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Some Americans are under- 
standably concerned that the free world, 
particularly the United States, is not win- 
ning more immediate battles against com- 
munism. They may become even more wor- 
ried before the rugged Lao crisis is resolved, 
though elsewhere new tactics and ap- 
proaches by the United States—in Africa and 
Latin America, for instance—hold promise 
of halting the Communist inroads if every- 
one is resolute. 

But a question is posed right here, as rad- 
ical right-wing organizations such as the 
John Birch Society receive an unusual and 
perhaps unwarranted amount of publicity. 
This is whether the programs and prescrip- 
tions of the far right, which are billed as 
combating communism, really do this very 
effectively and safely. 

Everyone must make up his own mind 
here. Is a program responsible and percep- 
tive; or is it based on a dim comprehension 
of what is happening in the world and a 
malaise which is, at base, a wish to be living 
in less demanding times? 

The John Birch Society reportedly has 
several current aims as espoused by its 
founder. Among them, impeachment of 
Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United 
States; repeal of the income tax; vigorous 
opposition to the NATO alliance; similar op- 
Position to the United Nations. 

What of the suggested fate for Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren? It springs from anger with 
the desegregation decision and rulings which 
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have protected individual rights under the 
first amendment. 

In part it discloses an unawareness that 
the Supreme Court, well before the desegre- 
gation decision, was moving specifically in 
that direction. The decision, no bolt from 
the blue, was foreshadowed in such a case as 
that which knocked down the “separate but 
equal doctrine” which required a Negro stu- 
dent to forgo attendance at a white law 
school. 

As for Mr. Chief Justice Warren and the 
Bill of Rights, the denouncers disclose a 
careless unwillingness to honor the insti- 
tution of the Court itself, its valid history 
in mitigating injustices, the vast esteem 
which the American Bill of Rights is ac- 
corded in free nations, and the certainty 
that as time passes the Court’s pendulum 
of decision will swing away from any ex- 
tremism, including extreme decisions by the 
tribunal itself. 

But perhaps we should repeal the income 
tax? Nobody likes to pay taxes, especially 
when that April deadline approaches. But 
without income tax, how does Washington 
collect the revenues to run the Government? 
(Currently individual income taxes supply 
52 percent of the Federal revenue.) The 
answer usually is, “Have much less gov- 
ernment.” 

A noble idea indeed, until one analyzes, as 
some have not, the Federal budget (for 1961) 
and discovers that a whopping 57 percent of 
it goes for national security, 12 percent for 
merely paying interest on the national debt, 
and 7 percent for the veterans. That leaves 
just 24 percent of an $80 billion budget 
that is reducible, unless, of course, someone 
wants to tackle the veterans or cut defense. 

No doubt there is waste, and something 
could be pared from social security, hospi- 
tals, flood control, farm payments? But 
any expectation that the United States can 
return to budgets of 20 years ago is wishful 
thinking. 

But how about quitting the NATO alli- 
ance? Here we really are talking about the 
shield of free Europe, that which prevents 
Moscow from overrunning a vast industrial 
complex and subduing 200 million free peo- 
ple. It will become a device for sharing the 
foreign aid load and encouraging world 
trade. Why scuttle it? 

Then perhaps we should get out of the 
United Nations? Would this be wise at just 
the moment when the U.N. is being forged 
into a promising instrument of executive 
action usable directly in a chaotic land such 
as the Congo or Angola? 

There is much unfinished business in this 
country. There are covenanted devices for 
handling it. The FBI keeps tabs on Commu- 
nist subversion, and J. Edgar Hoover, Chief 
of the FBI, has just warned against “vigi- 
lante action.”” One who wishes the political 
parties were meaningful should realize that 
both parties welcome dedicated helpers; in- 
deed the Republicans are appealing urgently 
for able candidates and workers. 

In all sincerity each person must ask him- 
self: Are not groups which prefer harassing 
phone calls and infiltration to the estab- 
lished instruments of political action ap- 
proaching a nihilist solution which would 
leave the Nation divided, suspicious, its 
leaders and its institutions maligned, worse 
off in the latter case than it was in the 
former? 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes, 
but I do not have the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it a fact that the 
John Birch Society is a secret organiza- 
tion; that it does not tell who runs it, 
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or who its members are, and that it 
operates in a secret way? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is correct. It so states in its literature. 
The names of the members of the society 
are not given to anybody. The members 
of one chapter do not know who the 
members of another chapter are. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the _ Senator 
think we ought to introduce into the 
Recorp information which gives more 
publicity to this secret society, which 
advocates such extreme, ultra-right 
doctrines to which the Senator from 
Montana has referred? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
would like to have the whole book 
printed in the Recorp if that were not 
so expensive, but the real reason why I 
am asking to have part of the book, 
“The Politician,” printed in the Recorp, 
is that many members of the society do 
not believe this book was ever written. 
Mr. Welch himself admits writing it. 
Most people are not aware of the vicious 
charges he makes in the book. I think, 
for that reason, they should become 
public knowledge. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am one of those who 
rather hopes that the whole society will 
be looked into carefully by one of the 
congressional committees, so the public 
may know more about it. If the Sena- 
tor’s intention, therefore, is that more 
light will be thrown on what the society 
is, I have no objection to his request. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mine 
has been mostly a defensive action. I 
never heard of the John Birch Society 
until it started attacking me in my State 
about 2 months ago. I have been doing 
what I think is necessary for my 
defense. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would certainly like 
to hold up the Senator’s hand in defense 
of himself against that kind of society. 





RED CHINA’S DRIVE FOR WORLD 
POWER 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Madam Presi- 
dent, the new administration has 
stressed the important role that young 
men and women in America can play in 
securing world peace. Realizing that 
to be effective, students must be well 
grounded in fundamentals of interna- 
tional relations, the Honolulu Advertiser 
and the Pacific and Asian Affairs Council 
jointly sponsored the Hawaii World 
Forum. 

The forum was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the community, and high 
schools in Hawaii contributed a team of 
five members to write a task force report 
on some problem of international rela- 
tions. 

The winning team, from Punahou 
School, wrote on “Red China’s Drive for 
World Power.” All of us in Hawaii are 
proud of the work that was done by these 
students. Their efforts produced a ma- 
ture and penetrating study, which I be- 
lieve merits the attention of Members of 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
study, by Robert Yoshioka, Galen Fox, 
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Stuart Kiang, John Goodbody, and Brian 
Lederer, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


CHAPTER I. FACTORS INFLUENCING RED CHINA’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Physical factors 


Communist China, including Manchuria, 
occupies 3,768,000 square miles in southeast 
Asia. On the east she is washed by the 
Pacific Ocean, on the west bounded by the 
high ranges of the Tien Shan, the Pamirs, 
and the Himalayas. On the north China is 
separated from Russia by wide desert and 
steppe terrain. Solely in the south, through 
the valleys leading to Indochina, Burma, and 
Thailand, has there been an opening for 
Chinese expansion. As the only strong Com- 
munist nation in southeast Asia, China 
serves as the Communist base in this area. 

More than half of the Chinese land fron- 
tier lies along the borders of other Com- 
munist countries, principally Russia. This 
brings China into conflict with her northern 
neighbor, for, in her efforts to decrease the 
population problem in her central and south- 
ern provinces, Red China has been forced 
to increase colonization of her northern 
border areas, which have long been under 
Russian influence Across the Taiwan 
Straits lies Formosa, a constant source of 
irritation to Red China. 

In addition to these geographic realities, 
the factor of Red China’s population has a 
vital influence on her internal and foreign 
policy. Based on the 1954 figure of 583 
million, and counting on an average increase 
of 12 to 13 million per year, the Chinese 
population now approximates 660 million.? 
According to the Peking People’s Daily, this 
manpower is China’s greatest natural re- 
source Under the Communists this popu- 
lation has been organized politically and 
economically. It provides them with a 
market and labor force of more than half 
a@ billion men. Moved by the million, they 
provide workers all over the country for 
farms, mines, and industrial concerns.5 

Another significant advantage of this 
population is its immense military potential. 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, in reviewing the 
military strength of the Communist bloc, 
states that the number of Chinese males 
alone fit for military action is more than 
85 million,® and Mao Tse-tung has said that 
China could outlast a nuclear war, as China’s 
population could still furnish manpower of 
several hundred million to take over the 
world.” However, this mass of humanity 
also poses problems for Red China. Foremost 
among them is overpopulation. In the culti- 
vated areas the average density of popula- 
tion is 1,200 to the square mile. As a 
countermeasure, the Communists have re- 
cently advocated the universal use of con- 
traceptives.* Furthermore, this population 
has needs which China cannot adequately 
meet. There is a demand for more quanti- 
ties of food than China can provide in one 
year” It is an axiom in history that where 


1Dr. A. S. Y. Chen, “Communist China: 
Military Aspects of World Political Geog- 
raphy,” p. 426. 

2Gyan Chand, “The New 
China,” pp. 370-371. 

*“Jen-Min Jih-pao,” Oct. 22, 1960. 

4“Hung-Ch'i,” July 1960. 

5“Nan-Fang Jih-pao,” Aug. 3, 1960. 

®° Maxwell D. Taylor, “The Uncertain Trum- 
pet,” p. 51. 

'“The Challenge of China,” speech by Dr. 
John Stoessinger, United Nations radio. 

§ Chung-kuo Fu-nu, July 16, 1960. 

*Alfred Ravenholt, “Red China’s Food 
Crisis,"”” AUFS report, January 1961. 


Economy of 
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there is overpopulation and shortage of 
food, there is a desire for expansion. Red 
China is no exception to this rule. 

Closely tied to China’s population problem 
is her shortage of natural resources. In 
agriculture, the needs of the population have 
caused a scarcity of available farmland.” 
Rationing has been in effect since 1954, and 
has become progressively more stringent." 
While coal and iron deposits are adequate, 
China on the whole has few mineral re- 
sources. In particular, she depends on the 
Soviet Union for oil and gas, which must 
affect her foreign relations with her north- 
ern neighbor. 

In addition, China is concerned with eco- 
nomic and technical development. Agricul- 
ture is the basis of the Chinese economy; 
however, because of China’s lack of modern 
tools and materials, the chief target of the 
“Great Leap Forward” has been industry.” 
China is far behind Russia in this respect, 
and is dependent on Russia for heavy ma- 
chinery of all types: It is evident that China 
needs to increase her agricultural as well as 
industrial production, and machinery is 
vital to both. 

In her attempt to build up the economy, 
China is conducting a campaign to promote 
increasing self-sufficiency at home in order 
to lessen her dependence on foreign prod- 
ucts. The recent crop failures throughout 
China have accentuated this need, and the 
communes have been placing emphasis on 
local self-sufficiency as well.” 

Where imports are necessary, there is evi- 
dence of Red China’s attempt not to rely 
on one nation—notably the Soviet Union— 
exclusively, but to include even Western na- 
tions among her import sources, in order to 
avoid the status of a satellite.“ 

China’s geographic location, the size of her 
population, her economic needs and re- 
sources have a significant bearing on her 
foreign policy. The pressure of these factors 
must be kept in mind when considering her 
actions. 

Ideological factors 

The Chinese Communists themselves be- 
lieve that thought determines action. Cer- 
tainly ideology forms the basis or support 
for all of a nation’s activities; it is the 
standard by which a nation governs itself. 

China is now carrying out a massive pro- 
gram of thought reform—the ideological re- 
molding of 660 million people.“ Her leaders 
are attempting to install communism as the 
true ideology of the people. To accom- 
plish this, they have found it necessary to 
attack the very basis of old China, the re- 
ligions and the way of life that have existed 
for centuries. Thus, confucianism, taoism, 
and buddhism are being attacked and gradu- 
ally replaced by communism, with its goal of 
world revolution. However, certain histori- 
cal factors continue to have an effect on 
China’s ideology as well as her foreign pol- 
icy. They take the form of a Chinese na- 
tionalism based on two closely related as- 
pects of Chinese history. One of these is 
the Chinese tradition of hegemony in Asia, 
indeed in the world. 

“Complacent Westerners should not for- 
get that, for many centuries before modern 
times, this giant nation—the middle king- 
dom—excelled all countries in cultural at- 


1 Yuan-li Wu, “An Economic Survey of 
China,” pp. 22-23. 

HIbid. pp. 171-172, cf. Ravenholt, op. cit. 
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13 “Jen-Min Jih-pao,” Sept. 2, 1960. 

“4“Nan-Fang Jih-pao,” Aug. 3, 1960. 

% Harriet Mills, “Thought Reform: Ideo- 
logical Remolding in China,” the Atlantic, 
p. 71, December 1959. 
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tainments, political stability, military 
prowess, and economic wealth.” * 

Today, aware of their backwardness, the 
Chinese are anxious to regain their former 
position in the center of the wor’. 

The other historical aspect of Chinese na- 
tionalism is a reaction of hostility toward 
and suspicion of the West as a result of 
nearly a century of exploitation by the West- 
ern powers. Thus, Chinese nationalism ex- 
presses itself through a drive toward regain- 
ing her former position of preeminence in 
the world. 

Hardened by the years spent in gaining 
control of China, the Communist leaders 
feel a strong sense of mission to speed up the 
course of an inevitable world revolution. In 
April 1960 the editors of Red Flag stated: 

“We are living in a great epoch in which 
the collapse of the imperialist system is be- 
ing further accelerated.” 

The Chinese are doing all they can to 
speed up the course of the world revolution. 
They promote constant change with the hope 
that each change will further their long- 
term aims. Thus, they are willing to make 
temporary tactical retreats when necessary 
if these retreats will bring closer the world 
revolution. The Chinese are not concerned 
with freezing the status quo or stabilizing 
the situation. This indicates their desire of 
using every possible means, formal and in- 
formal, overt and covert, to influence social 
trends, political opinions, and economic 
conditions within foreign countries which 
will further revolutionary changes.” As will 
be demonstrated, the Chinese use a variety 
of tools in the implementation of their aims 
abroad. 

Chinese Communist doctrine is based on 
orthodox Leninism. The Chinese Commu- 
nists attack the “modern revisionists” who 
hold that Leninism is outmoded. Building 
on the base of Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tse- 
tung has developed a philosophy adopting 
@ more militant attitude toward the world 
struggle, as evinced by his statement: 

“Political power grows out of the barrel of 
@ gun; anything can grow out of the barrel 
of a gun.” * 

Along with his militant attitude, however, 
he advocates flexibility. In relation to the 
world struggle for Communist power, he re- 
fined and developed the Marxist doctrine of 
calculated periods of tension and relaxation. 
By this doctrine, Mao sets up a plan for re- 
treat in order to make greater advances, steps 
aside to move further ahead.” We see this 
doctrine employed in ideological as well as 
military warfare. 

The Chinese see the world divided into 
three major groups of nations, to which 
Mao’s principles are applied. The first group 
is the “socialist,” or Communist bloc, China’s 
ideological allies. The second group is the 
“imperialist” or capitalist bloc, and the third 
and largest group, consists of noncommitted 
colonial and semicolonial nations.” The 
entire foreign policy of Peking has but one 
overall objective: To increase the size and 
influence of China, culminating in the con- 
quest of the world. The chief enemy of this 
goal is the Western bloc, represented most 
powerfully by the United States” For that 
reason the aims of Communist China are to 
expel America from her position of influence, 
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to neutralize, infiltrate, and eventually take 
over the noncommitted nations within her 
sphere of influence, and finally, to secure a 
position of strength and independence with- 
in the Communist bloc. To attain these 
aims the Chinese have behind them the 
physical resources of her people and the 
spark of an ideology at war. 


CHAPTER II. CURRENT TRENDS OF CHINESE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Toward the Western bloc 


As we have seen, Communist China has 
grouped the nations of the world into three 
classes and definite trends may be noticed 
in her policies toward each of these three 
groups. The relationship of China toward 
the Western nations and their allies is best 
focused through the examples of Japan, Na- 
tionalist China, and the United States. To- 
ward the democratic nations as a whole, the 
Chinese policy, in general terms, is to isolate 
and to divide. However, there have been 
variations in technique between their policies 
toward Japan, Nationalist China, and the 
United States of America. 

In 1945, Japan emerged from a world war 
with most of her industrial capacity de- 
stroyed. In the pas’, 16 years she once again 
built up her industrial base to the position 
of making her Asia’s prime industrial power. 
To the Communists this represents both a 
threat and a rich economic prize.” The 
Chinese policy has been to isolate Japan 
from her allies and to attract her toward 
the Red bloc at the same time. Following 
the tactic of tension and relaxation men- 
tioned earlier, the Chinese have been al- 
ternately friendly and unfriendly toward the 
Japanese Government. Chinese officials have 
repeatedly offered agreements to Japan in 
the field of trade in exchange for active 
diplomatic relations and have held out the 
lure of reviving prewar markets. In this 
area China must overcome the Japanese 
wariness of friendly gestures and the re- 
luctance of Japanese businessmen to trade 
with what they consider a poor business 
risk. At the same time the Peiping govern- 
ment has adopted a threatening stance in 
her endeavor to neutralize Japan. The Chi- 
nese newspaper Hung Ch’i (Red Flag) even 
threatened nuclear war in the following 
extract: 

“Japan is bound to face a great devastation 
should she allow herself to be involved in a 
new war, and as is well known to all, under 
present conditions of a modern nuclear war, 
a country like Japan, small in area, densely 
populated and heavily dotted with military 
bases of foreign nations as it is, would see, 
in the first few seconds of war, the same 
tragic end as that of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki” (Jan. 27, 1960). 

Japan presents a challenge to China and 
helps to keep non-Communist Asia strong 
against Communist expansion. As such 
China is attempting to neutralize her both 
by friendship and force. 

South of Japan is Taiwan which, as an- 
other link in the anti-Communist defenses, 
represents a special problem to the Chinese 
Communist government. Since Chiang Kai- 
shek formed his government in 1949, the 
Communist Chinese have repestedly stated 
their intention of liberating the island from 
his rule. Not only is Nationalist China’s 
military force a thorn in Red China’s side, 
but Chiang’s claim to represent the Chinese 
everywhere amounts to an ideological threat 
to the mainland. Mao Tse-tung has stated 
that the problem of Taiwan is an internal 
affair of China. Internationally Red China 
objects vehemently to the representation of 
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the Taiwan government in the United Na- 
tions and other international bodies. As 
another example of the continued use of 
tension and relaxation, Choi En-lai has of- 
fered to pardon the Nationalists on Taiwan 
if they would submit to the authority of the 
Peiping government. On the other hand, 
the sporadic shelling of Quemoy and Matsu 
is proof of Communist China’s tough line on 
the Chiang government. 

The Communist campaigns against Japan 
and Taiwan are of a lesser degree than those 
against the United States. As the leader of 
the Western nations, America is the chief 
target of the Peiping attempts at isolating 
the democracies.“ While varying in degrees 
of militancy at different times, the chief 
characteristic of Chinese policy toward the 
United States is calculated hatred. When 
Britain’s field marshal, Lord Montgomery, 
made his controversial trip to Peiping in May 
1960, he reported that he was shocked at 
the amount of popular hatred against Amer- 
ica.” China has carried on unofficial dis- 
cussions with the United States for several 
years but as yet has indicated no real desire 
to reach an agreement on such problems as 
Taiwan and recognition except on her own 
terms.“ In this firmness of policy there are, 
of course, minor variations, such as the re- 
lease of American prisoners and the granting 
of permission for American reporters to visit 
China; but these are only an expression of 
the continually recurring tactic of tension 
and relaxation. China, in her attitude on 
the basic problems, has not shifted her aim 
of isolating and dividing the Western bloc. 


Toward the Communist bloc 


For the Chinese Communists, Russia and 
her satellites form the second of the classes 
of nations toward which they have a distinct 
foreign policy. The Chinese border with 
Russia stretches 5,000 miles from the Sea of 
Japan to Afghanistan, and comprises over 
half of the Chinese land frontier. This sit- 
uation is a dominating force in determining 
the actions of the Government in Peiping. 

Today China and Russia, whether they en- 
joy it or not, are allies. The reality of power 
politics and their common ideology tie them 
together and they complement each other 
in military strength.” China relies upon 
Russia at the present time for aid in her pro- 
gram of industrialization and modernization, 
and Russia relies upon Communist China to 
advance the cause of communism in Asia and 
throughout the world. 

A study of Sino-Soviet relations from 1949 
to 1961 reveals that China’s status has 
changed from Soviet satellite to major part- 
nership in the Sino-Soviet alliance. The 
very fact that an open dispute could exist 
between China and Russia in 1960 is a sign 
of China’s position of relative equality. 

The ideological dispute of 1960 is signifi- 
cant because of the light it sheds on Chinese 
foreign policy. In April of that year the 
Chinese Communist publication, Red Flag, 
reaffirmed the principles of Lenin in regard 
to the inevitability of war.” 

This was in opposition to the statement 
by Khrushchev that communism will even- 
tually take over the world by peaceful means 
because of the inherent superiority of Marx- 
ism over Western political and economic 
philosophies.** The basic dispute was over 
whether the Communist bloc should pur- 
sue a much bolder, militant policy toward 
the West, even leading to limited wars. The 
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Chinese argued that the Western fear of 
Soviet nuclear might would be a sufficient 
safeguard against the possibility of a limited 
war spreading into a total war. They ad- 
vocated more direct measures in fomenting 
revolution in the underdeveloped nations 
under Western influence in order to isolate 
the Western nations, particularly the United 
States.* This dispute not only indicates 
that Peiping takes a more militant attitude 
toward the West, but that she also feels 
independent enough to disagree with the 
Soviet on an ideological issue. 

Another potential trouble spot in Sino- 
Soviet relations lies in the problem of Chi- 
nese colonization of border areas once strict- 
ly under Russian influence. The pressure of 
China’s expanding population has begun to 
fill up the steppes that once formed a bar- 
rier to both Russian and Chinese expansion. 
Across the deserts to Sinkiang and Mongolia 
lie the richest agricultural and mining re- 
gions in the U.S.S.R. As yet, because of 
China’s dependence on Russia for most mod- 
ern industrial products, there has been no 
serious conflict. China, in asserting her part- 
nership has not, however, discouraged the 
movement of her population into these 
sparsely inhabited areas.™ 

China’s policy toward Russia remains one 
of partnership. The Chinese disagreements 
on policy do not indicate a break in the 
alliance but are an expression of the Chi- 
nese demand for an equal voice. China needs 
Russia far too much to get into a serious 
conflict with the Kremlin. 


Toward the noncommitted nations ** 


The study of China’s foreign policy be- 
comes particularly fascinating in the consid- 
eration of our third group, the noncommitted 
nations. They include most of non-Com- 
munist Asia, Africa, and, more recently, 
South America. In general, the policy of 
the Peiping government has been to prevent 
any leanings toward the West and to per- 
suade them to join the Communist world al- 
liance. This is a far greater challenge to 
China than the relatively simple device of 
being friendly to her allies and opposing her 
enemies. It is in winning over the noncom- 
mitted nations that China is most active, 
and it is through them that she is attempt- 
ing to realize her goal of world victory. 

In her attitude toward noncommitted na- 
tions, China is aware of the Leninist princi- 
ple that to deny the West its colonies, mar- 
kets and supports is to force its downfall.” 
In her attempt to bring this about, China has 
made it her policy to cultivate good rela- 
tions with the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Her measure in this field has 
been to identify herself with the emerging 
nations in their struggle for national self- 
expression. As Lenin has said, “The Com- 
munist parties of all countries must render 
direct aid to the revolutionary movements 
in dependent territories and colonies.” * 

South and southeast Asia was the first 
battleground of Communist China beyond 
her borders. In 1954 Red China was viewed 
in Asia as a bold, ruthless nation that would 
stop at nothing in her drive for power. Her 
recent actions in Korea and Indochina con- 
firmed this attitude. To help destroy China’s 
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unfavorable image, Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai announced with Indian Prime Minis- 
‘ter Nehru the formulation in 1955 of the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence.” 
Jointly sponsored by Nehru and Chou, peace- 
ful coexistence was accepted by the 29 na- 
tions at the Bandung Conference, and China 
gained the reputation of being a nation that 
earnestly wanted peace and Asian coopera- 
tion.* Since Bandung this image has been 
tarnished by the repercussions of such Com- 
munist actions as those in Hungary and 
Tibet. The most recent Chinese action, the 
occupation of a large Indian border area, 
shocked Nehru and has done much to draw 
India and China further apart. 

China has been attempting to patch up 
her conflicts with her immediate neighbors, 
as evidenced by the recent signing of the 
Sino-Burmese Boundary Treaty. She may 
well fear that any further aggressive actions 
would do irreparable damage to her image. 
In the light of China’s worsening relations 
with India, there are indications that China’s 
policy is shifting away from its Asian em- 
phasis, and that she intends to concentrate 
more fully on Africa and Latin America. 
In any case, it has been Russia which has 
taken on the support of Capt. Kong Le’s 
forces in Laos, and China’s lack of action 
raises speculation that some Sino-Soviet 
deal may have been made. Possibly China, 
in the interests of world communism, is go- 
ing to let Russia do the work in Asia for the 
immediate future.” 

The Chinese may or may not be with- 
drawing from Asia, but there can be no 
question about their expansion into Latin 
America and Africa. An area where life 
expectancy is not much over 30 years and 
where illiteracy runs as high as 80 percent. 
Latin America’s position in the Western 
alliance is insecure. Yet not only Latin 
America’s political friendship but also her 
raw material wealth and market potential 
are essential to the West.“ China is making 
a@ miost determined effort to undermine 
American prestige and power in the area. 
In the words of the Peiping publication Kuo- 
chi Wen-t’i Yen-chin, “Latin America, which 
America looks upon as its own ‘backyard’, 
has become the very forefront of the opposi- 
tion to American imperialism.” The 
Chinese have already set up two training 
centers in Pieping to prepare Communists 
to take over South America. Twenty 
Spanish language broadcasts weekly are 
directed to South America by Chinese trans- 
mitters. Peiping has directly supported the 
Castro regime in Cuba with food and tech- 
nical advice. Through Cuba she is helping 
to stir up revolt throughout the hemi- 
sphere.* 

The Chinese activity in Cuba is an excel- 
lent example of the way Peiping operates in 
countries whose relations with Western na- 
tions are already strained. When the Cuban 
leaders began to attack the United States 
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and were met with trade restriction, the 
Chinese Government came to the rescue with 
a $60 million loan and promised to buy 
500,000 tons of Cuban sugar. Grateful for 
this aid, Cuban Finance Minister Che 
Guevara paid a visit to Peiping, where he 
pledged cooperation with the Chinese desires 
for international peace.* As a result of 
her relations with Cuba, China gained a base 
in Latin America. The People’s Daily noted 
the advantages of this and held out Cuba as 
an example for the rest of the continent: 

“The significance and influence of the 
victory, consolidation, and development of 
the Cuban revolution has gone far beyond 
the scope of that country. Throughout Latin 
America, revolutionary China has become a 
glittering banner. By their own struggle, the 
Cuban people have set an example showing 
that a country which lies nearest to the 
United States and under its strictest control 
is able to win victory in national liberation 
struggle.” 

It is China’s intention to build more 
Cubas all over Latin America and thus de- 
prive the United States of her traditional 
markets and influence in that area. 

Africa has been another target of Red 
Chinese friendly penetration and it is here 
that the Chinese emphasize that they are 
not a Caucasian race.“ Red China has con- 
tinually expressed her identification with the 
African struggie for independence as Red 
Flag, the biweekly publication of the cen- 
tral committee, states: 

“The Chinese people, who have liberated 
themselves from imperialist oppression, are 
following with great interest and active sup- 
port the independence struggle of the Afri- 
can peoples. We consider it our noble inter- 
national obligation to extend support to the 
liberation struggles of all oppressed nations. 
We regard each of the struggles for inde- 
pendence and freedom waged by the African 
peoples and each of their victories as of our 
own. The Chinese people stand firmly on 
the side of the African people. ‘Imperialists 
get out of Africa! Africa must be free’” 
(Mar. 15, 1950). 

Already Chinese influence in Africa is mak- 
ing itself felt. Radio Peiping beams 10 hours 
of programing daily to Africa, as compared 
to the Soviet Union’s 31 hours a week. Of 
the 800 foreign groups that visited Peiping in 
1959, 270 were African.“ In Somalia, China 
has identified herself with the movement to 
unite the 630,000 Somalis living in neighbor- 
ing British-controlled Kenya and French 
Somaliland. In addition, she has indicated 
a willingness to supply this Moslem country 
with Chinese Moslem teachers.” It is 
Guinea, though, where Chinese influence 
has been most striking. Mao must have in- 
deed been pleased when Sekou Toure said 
in Peiping last May: 

“We can assure you that all that is said 
by our common enemies can only galvanize 
the friendship and solidarity that already 
exists between the countries of Africa and 
Asia in general, and in particular, the great 
Chinese people.” # 

China places her greatest challenge to the 
West in the noncommitted nations. Her 
object at present is to have them feel as do 
Guinea and Cuba that China is a valuable 
friend and ally. Those nations that lean 
toward the West are the objects of Chinese 
attempts at neutralization, and the Chinese 
purpose is to eventually aline them with the 
Communist front. When that happens, the 
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Chinese feel that the West will collapse 
from lack of support, and communism will 
have achieved her rightful place in the 
center of the world. 


CHAPTER III. IMPLEMENTATION OF CHINESE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Through military force 


Having discussed the basis of Chinese for- 
eign policy, let us now consider the methods 
which China used to accomplish her objec- 
tives. The tools on which she relies in her 
power drive include military force, political 
infiltration, economic warfare, and propa- 
ganda. 

As has been stated, military force plays an 
important role in Marxist-Maoist doctrine. 
The armed forces are used to support the 
political goals of the Chinese Communist 
Party as we have seen in Korea in 1950 and, 
more recently, in border conflicts with Tibet 
and India. The Chinese armed forces have 
been modernized and reorganized so that 
they are today stronger than the combined 
military forces of all the non-Communist 
nations in the Far East. The people’s libera- 
tion army numbers approximately 2,500,000 
men; the air force has 3,000 modern planes; 
and the navy is equipped with 20 modern 
submarines.“ These standing forces are 
backed up by the mass of China’s popula- 
tion, organized into a 150 million man militia 
which, according to Chinese Marshal Ho 
Lung, will “drown” any invaders.” Even 
when not used for violence, these forces con- 
stitute a powerful threat to China’s neigh- 
bors, who well know that the Peiping gov- 
ernment can quickly back up its demands 
by a show of strength. For example, after 
the Tibet border incident Afghanistan and 
Nepal were quick to sign nonaggression pacts 
with the Chinese Government.™ 

China’s greatest military ambition is to 
become a member of the nuclear club and 
it is known that there has been research 
with nuclear reactors for some years. To 
what extent the Soviet Union is supplying 
nuclear information to China must remain 
a matter for speculation, and there are obvi- 
ous reasons why the Soviet Union would not 
want to share all her nuclear research. 
However, it is generally expected that there 
will be an atomic explosion in China before 
the end of 1961." While detonation of a 
crude device will not make her an equal of 
the United States and the Soviet Union in 
atomic striking power, such an event would 
have a great shock effect throughout the 
world, and would increase China’s military 
threat to the non-Communist nations. With 
the development of a nuclear striking force, 
China can be expected to embark on an even 
bolder policy toward limited wars in non- 
committed areas, when the soft approach 
will not bring the desired results. 


Through political means 


On the political front we see Chinese ac- 
tivity on the international level through par- 
ticipation in conferences and negotiations 
of treaties, and on the national level, through 
political infiltration into the largest country. 

The Bandung Conference of 1955 is a good 
example of an all-out effort by Red China 
to accomplish her foreign policy aims on the 
international level. 

Chou En-lai, Red China’s spokesman at 
the Conference, was eloquent in emphasizing 
China’s solidarity with Afro-Asian aspira- 
tions, and made a great point of stressing 
China’s readiness for international coopera- 
tion. Nehru, the leader of the neutralist 
nations at Bandung, was obviously impressed 
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with Chou’s demonstration of good will and 
delivered the full support of the Afro-Asian 
neutralist nations at the Conference.” This 
appears as a perfect example of one manner 
of China’s approach toward noncommitted 
nations. 

In the political infiltration of a target na- 
tion, local Communist or fellow-traveling 
organizations are used. Where the local 
Communist Party is too weak or nonexistent 
a united front is formed with any anti- 
Western organization with the aim of taking 
over control. 

This very tactic was used by the Chinese 
Communists to gain control of China her- 
self ®= and is now used extensively in Africa, 
Asia, and South America. 

Peiping’s activities in Chile are a good 
example of the Communist Chinese use of in- 
filtration. The method here has been to 
gain influence at the University of Chile and 
in various cultural activities such as theater 
and ballet. By being active in such organi- 
zations the Chinese Communists and their 
local counterparts have been able to form 
a common front with the pro-Western but 
cultured intellectuals. The press, too, is an 
important object of Communist Chinese per- 
suasion and the largest Chilean afternoon 
newspaper has been the chief anti-American 
agitator. In Chilean politics the Commu- 
nists have formed a united front with the 
Socialists. The results of this policy can 
be seen in the Chilean elections of March 6, 
1961, where the Communist-Socialist alliance 
came within 15 seats of unseating the Gov- 
ernment in the legislature.“ Other examples 
are Indonesia, where the Chinese-supported 
Communists stand behind Sukarne,” and in 
Japan where they make common cause with 
the Socialist party. 

In nations where the government does 
not hold firm control and is internally 
harassed by rebel forces, Red China at- 
tempts to speed up the process of revolution 
by giving support to the rebels. This was 
the case with Ho Chi-Minh in North Viet- 
nam, and at the present time rebel forces in 
the Philippines, Malaya, and South Vietnam, 
are receiving logistical support from Red 
China.” South Vietnam, as a demonstration, 
has an unsteady government and a large, 
Chinese-supplied army of rebels. These 
forces have made travel unsafe in many 
parts of the country, and kill 800 people each 
month. So far, the central government has 
been unable to stop the rebels, which has 
caused it to lose prestige in South Vietnam 
and abroad.” 


Through economic warfare 


Red China has become a major trading 
nation, and even the Taiwan Government 
admits that she represents a tempting 
market.“ The Chinese Communists are 
using trade as a tool to win friends and 
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gain influence with some nations, and to 
divide and hurt others. 

The need for finished goods has impelled 
China to offer trade agreements to the 
Western nations which have given them 
diplomatic recognition. China has such 
agreements with most of the NATO coun- 
tries and Britain, in particular, represents 
an important market for them." The ac- 
ceptance of such trade agreements by some 
Western nations and not by others is having 
a divisive effect on the Western alliance, 
from which China profits. 

In line with her foreign policy objectives, 
China has been promoting trade agreements 
with noncommitted nations, even when they 
are not to her benefit.“ In the case of 
Britain, Japan, France, and the other Euro- 
pean NATO countries, trade has been offered 
as a benefit resulting from recognition.” 

Despite a recent agricultural crisis at home 
and a subsequent measure to cut the rice 
ration by 28 percent,® she has been fulfilling 
her treaty obligations of rice exports to 
Ceylon.” 

In China’s attempt to harm the economics 
of the Western bloc, she has been engaging in 
a determined campaign of price cutting. 
The Nationalist Chinese and the Japanese 
have been particularly hard hit by this eco- 
nomic warfare. According to a Free China 
and Asia report, Japanese textile exports to 
Southeast Asia were halved in 1958 from their 
previous peak and Indian textile exports 
were down 60 percent. At the same time 
British trade with this area declined and 
Hong Kong suffered from a serious trade 
imbalance. In their economic offensive, the 
Chinese have made extensive use of local 
middlemen, giving them sometimes as 
much as 40 percent of the price of the goods 
as a commission.” This dumping gives the 
Peiping Government a large source of foreign 
exchange, which it then spends with Russia 
and the Western countries to build up 
Chinese industries and purchase finished 
goods. The ruthlessness of this policy is 
underscored by the fact that this dumping 
occurs at a time when there is a heavy pro- 
gram of rationing in China.® 


Through propaganda 


Propaganda, the last of the tools used by 
the Communist Chinese in accomplishing 
their aims, is closely related to the political 
and economic tools. According to Mao, “any 
person engaged in talking to another person 
is engaged in propaganda.’’® The general 
purpose of all propaganda is to create a favor- 
able opinion, at home and abroad, toward 
the Communist regime and Peiping. For the 
attainment of this goal China has created 
the image of a “people’s diplomacy.” This is 
the practice of relating all activities to the 
“desires” of the Chinese people and of the 
people of the world. This image is stimu- 
lated by transferring the Western countries 
from being the foe of communism to being 
the foe of the people. 

All media of communication, including 
radio, press, pamphlets, books and films are 
used to carry Red China’s message. In 
number and intensity of broadcasts to Asia 
and Africa, Red China tops even the Soviet 
Union. Twenty-hour-long broadcasts are 
beamed weekly to Latin America, and 10 
hours of broadcasts from China are .eard 
in Africa every day. Communist Chinese 
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* Wall Street Journal, Jan. 27, 1961. 

* Free China and Asia, June 1959. 

® Albert Ravenholt, “Red China’s Food 
Crisis,” AUFS report, January 1961. 

* Peter Tang, “Communist China Today,” 
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books and pamphlets are now sold in South 
America, and booksellers are offered sub- 
stantial incentives to sell Chinese litera- 
ture.” The Chinese press is an important 
disseminator of Communist propaganda, 
both for internal and external consumption. 
An increasing number of Red Chinese films 
are being presented at home and abroad. 

Closely tied to the propaganda activities is 
an extensive program of cultural exchange. 
In this manner Red China offers other coun- 
tries contact with the exported version of 
the arts and the character of the Chinese 
people. The Chinese cultural exchange pro- 
gram emphasizes the friendliness and open- 
ness of the Chinese in order to make the 
Bamboo Curtain seem a fiction. The idea is 
not to sell communism through cultural ex- 
change, but to impress foreign countries with 
the vitality of Chinese artistic expression and 
so indirectly place Peiping in a favorable 
light. 

In the attempt to isolate the West and 
grein the support of the neutralist nations, 
Red China needs and uses all the tools at her 
disposal. Military force, politics, subversion, 
economic warfare and, finally, propaganda, 
all play their role, as determined by Peiping. 


Conclusion 


This study has attempted to indicate the 
tremendous impact which Communist China 
is making on world affairs and to describe 
the remarkable flexibility of her foreign 
policy. Today it appears that Communist 
China is making her strongest efforts in the 
uncommitted areas of the world, bringing 
into play all the tools of foreign policy which 
have been discussed. We have demonstrated 
that not only will China hold out friendship 
and trade when it is to her advantage, but 
that she will also foment revolution and 
engage in limited wars when violence serves 
her ends. 

If the current trend continues, China will 
become increasingly independent from the 
Soviet Union. However, it is wishful think- 
ing to suppose that the partnership with the 
Soviet Union will break up as a result of 
China’s increase in strength. Communist 
world strategy is highly pragmatic. China 
and the Soviet Union have everything to 
lose from breaking apart, and everything to 
gain from continuing alliance. 

There is no indication of any improvement 
in China’s relations with the Western bloc. 
Her attitude toward the United States, in 
particular, continues to be militant and un- 
bending. Diplomatic recognition and admis- 
sion to the United Nations would not neces- 
sarily change this attitude. 

Of special significance is China’s probable 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. The threat 
of nuclear war, or nuclear blackmail, will 
provide a shield for China’s actions in the 
noncommitted areas. As China increases in 
strength, and there is every indication that 
she will, we can expect her to become even 
bolder, to increase her harassment of th- 
West, and to intensify her campaign to ex- 
pand her influence throughout the world. 

To indicate what the United States should 
do, what our foreign policy should be to 
meet this threat to the survival of our demo- 
cratic institutions, goes beyond the scope of 
this study. However, the first step toward 
intelligent action is an awareness of the 
problem. We trust that this study has con- 
tributed to this end. 





COST OF ENGINEERING ON PUBLIC 
WORKS PROJECTS 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 

have received a letter from Hueston M. 

Smith, president, Consulting Engineers 

Council, Springfield, Ill., with an at- 
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tached editorial which I believe will be 
of interest to the Members of Congress. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS COUNCIL, 
Springfield, Ill., April 6, 1961. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DirKSEN: Engineers in pri- 
vate practice are quite concerned over the 
misconceptions apparent in the discussions 
about the cost of engineering done on public 
works projects. Comments contained in the 
attached editorial clearly emphasize the 
fundamental lack of understanding of our 
private enterprise system. Therefore, we be- 
lieve it important for our U.S. Congressmen 
to recognize that fact and thus avoid conse- 
quent pitfalls in all legislative programs. 

In order to evaluate the matter of engi- 
neering costs on public works projects, im- 
portant steps must first be taken. We be- 
lieve that it is necessary to establish and 
maintain a proper cost accounting system 
in Government agencies before a sensible 
comparison can be made between the actual 
costs of engineering done by Government 
forces and the amounts paid to consulting 
engineers for work done on Government proj- 
ects. Further, we believe that such cost 
accounting must be established at all levels 
of government. 

We will support any of your programs 
which include a comprehension of the vital 
role played by private enterprise in our 
economic system. 

Cordially, 
HUESTON M. SMITH, 
President. 
FROM THE EpDITOR’s TRANQUIL TOWER—THE 
JOHNSON THEORY OF PROFIT 


A. E. Johnson, executive secretary of the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, at the 39th annual conference of his 
organization, said, “I am unable to under- 
stand how the consultant can perform the 
services cheaper than the State if he fur- 
nishes the same level of service, since he 
must add promotion and profit items in his 
costs.”” 

Mr. Johnson’s position is one so rarely 
taken in public these days, and he has left 
himself so wide open from so many direc- 
tions, that we hesitate to attack—not from 
want of arguments but from indecision as to 
which to use first. Actually, Mr. Johnson 
sounds more like something out of an 1890 
Fabian Socialist tract, except that he seems 
so truly innocent that we are inclined to 
believe he was not merely intoning a trite 
phrase but really meant it when he said, 
“IT am unable to understand * * *.” 

We do not have the space, nor is this the 
place, to lecture Mr. Johnson on the funda- 
mentals of the economic system that is 
called capitalism and is based on private 
ownership, competition, profit, and promo- 
tion. It should be enough to suggest to him 
that the best bargains he gets are the re- 
sult of low prices brought about by com- 
petition and the profit motive—and the big 
sales at which he makes his best buys would 
be impossible if they were not promoted 
through advertising. It is the desire to make 
a profit and the use of wise promotion that 
combine to reduce prices. 

But if ours is not the task of educating 
A. E. Johnson, it is our job to warn State 
highway officials, consulting engineers, con- 
tractors, suppliers, and manufacturers—in 
short, all those groups represented in the 
American Road Builders’ Association—that 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials has as its executive secretary a man 
who frankly states that he cannot under- 
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stand how private enterprise can do a job 
less expensively than the State, since a 
private businessman “must add promotion 
and profit items in his costs.” 

If this applies to the engineer in private 
practice, surely it must apply many times 
ov7r to the contractors, the materials sup- 
pliers, and the manufacturers, for they, as 
pure private enterprises, depend solely upon 
profit for their existence and upon promo- 
tion for their sales. They must be much 
more guilty in Mr. Johnson’s eyes than the 
consulting engineer, who is forbidden by his 
code oi ethics to advertise and limited in 
his profit by fee schedules established by 
State highway engineers and other clients. 

It is the contractors who are in the most 
immediate danger. Already some States are 
taking on construction here and there, and 
if Mr. Johnson’s economic theories are fol- 
lowed, all construction will be done by the 
State using State-owned equipment and 
State construction workers. As Mr. John- 
son says, this would be less expensive, for 
there would be no profit and no promotion 
costs. 

The same applies to the manufacturers 
and suppliers. If Johnson is right, the 
States also should handle the supply of 
materials and the manufacture of construc- 
tion equipment of all types, thereby elim- 
inating profit and promotion costs. This 
logically must be carried right back to the 
cement kilns, the steel mills, the rubber 
plants, the mines, and the farms, for all that 
profit and promotion ought to be eliminated, 
right back to the very source of the raw 
material. If the State cannot afford to pay 
for the profit and promotion in an engineer- 
ing fee, it surely cannot afford to pay the 
many times greater profit and promotion 
costs that must, according to the Johnson 
theory, be included in material, equipment, 
and construction prices. 

Unless Mr. Johnson looks upon engineer- 
ing as a separate and uniquely evil aspect 
of the capitalistic economy, he must apply 
his economic beliefs to all private enterprise 
and call for the elimination of all profit and 
promotion. This would end private owner- 
ship—it would substitute “the State.” 





TOPEKA HIGH SCHOOL’S BELLAMY 
FLAG AWARD 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Madam President, 
on October 13 next, there will be honored 
in the capital city of Kansas, Topeka, 
the famous Topeka High School, which 
will receive the coveted Bellamy Flag 
Award. 

The criteria for selection of the win- 
ning school include the curriculum of- 
fered, the school’s participation in com- 
munity activities, its adequacy in meeting 
community needs both for students who 
go on to college and those who do not, 
effectiveness in teaching citizenship, and 
cooperation in working with local gov- 
ernmental units and community services. 

The Bellamy Award, honoring the 
memory of Francis Bellamy, who created 
the “Pledge of Allegiance’ to the Amer- 
ican flag, is a meaningful gesture of 
which every Kansan should be proud. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial in the Topeka State Journal un- 
der date of May 20, 1960, be included 
as a part of my remarks in the ConaGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOPEKA HiGH’s BELLAMY FLAG 


Topeka High School’s designation as recip- 
ifent of the 20th annual national Bellamy 
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Award is a proud mark of distinction for 
the school, our city, and the State of Kansas. 

When a new 50-star American flag is 
raised to the top of the school’s flagpole 
next fall, Topeka High will become a mem- 
ber of one of the most exclusive award groups 
in the Nation. No more than one high school 
in each State and the District of Columbia 
can be so recognized during lifetime of the 
State. 

Criteria for selection of the winning school 
include the curriculum offered, the school’s 
participation in community activities, its 
adequacy in meeting community needs both 
for students who go on to college and those 
who do not, effectiveness in teaching citizen- 
ship, and cooperation in working with local 
governmental units and community services. 

In all these areas, Topeka High ranks well 
up the ladder, as most Topekans will agree. 
The Bellamy Award, honoring the memory 
of Francis Bellamy who created the “Pledge 
of Allegiance” to the American flag, is a 
meaningful gesture of which every Kansan 
should be proud. Topeka High is an out- 
standing example of Bellamy’s vision that 
school’s should function as training institu- 
tions for good citizenship. 

Every youngster who repeats the vow, “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America * * *,” increases his 
stature as a citizen of this country. Because 
of Bellamy and his inspiring pledge, Ameri- 
can boys and girls throughout their school 
lives have a constant reminder of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Nation was founded. 

The spirit of education that transcends 
the borders of the 50 States is evident in 
the ritual of all Bellamy Award schools tak- 
ing part in each new award. In keeping with 
this tradition, Topeka High Principal E. B. 
Weaver, Mrs. Weaver, and two of the school’s 
staff members will go to Augusta, Maine, this 
week to participate in the 19th Bellamy 
Award to that city’s Cony High School. 

Weaver’s talk on “Our City, Our State, 
and Our School” will help acquaint our sis- 
ter State of Maine with Kansans’ viewpoints 
on today’s role of education. 

Then next year, on October 13, representa- 
tives of the 19 previous Bellamy Award win- 
ners will come to Topeka to make formal 
the distinction that adds Topeka High to 
the illustrious list. It will be a significant 
day in the history of our 91-year-old high 
school. 





FEDERAL MARITIME REORGANIZA- 
TION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of Sunday, April 2, contained a report by 
Mr. Bernard D. Nossiter that the ad- 
ministration is to propose a major re- 
organization of the Federal Maritime 
Board. This is in line with recom- 
mendations of Dean James M. Landis, 
special assistant to the President. 

Last December there was released the 
so-called Landis report, in which sugges- 
tions and recommendations concerning 
the regulatory agencies of Government 
were incorporated. In that report men- 
tion was made of the Federal Maritime 
Board and the report in part stated: 

The Federal Maritime Board, for example, 
raised different organizational problems, due 
to the executive responsibilities it possesses 
and the existence of a Maritime Administra- 
tor responsible to the Secretary of Commerce. 
But in its quasi-judicial aspects its suffers 
from a lack of settled, public procedures 
and standards of decisions thus resulting in 
the exercises frequently of arbitrary powers 
by the staff. It places too much emphasis 
on bureaucratic details to the disregard of 
matters of large public importance. A fog 
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of secrecy also surrounds many actions of 
the board and no articulate standards seem 
to have developed with respect to ex parte 
presentations. Each agency, however, re- 
quires separate consideration and individual 
remedial action. 


The announced proposal to reconsti- 
tute the Maritime Board should not come 
as a surprise to members of the Board. 
There is evidence of record that this has 
been in the making for some time. More 
than a year ago another article by Mr. 
Nossiter appeared in the Post titled 
“Ship Violations Laid to ‘Laxity’ of 
Board.” In this report attention was 
given to “a little noticed House inves- 
tigation”—which jolted the shipping 
lines. The report charged more than 
300 possible violations of various Federal 
statutes. A major portion of the al- 
legations dealt with secret ‘“gentlemen’s 
agreements” between competing lines to 
fix rates. 

I hope action is contemplated which 
should in some measure, at least, correct 
the deficiencies of the present setup of 
the Board. Mr. Nossiter states it is pro- 
posed that the promotional and regula- 
tory functions of the Board be separated. 
I sincerely hope this will come about. 
Such action is long overdue. The reor- 
ganization proposal being drafted is re- 
ferred to as a “two agency solution.” 
The contention may be made that we 
now have a “two agency” setup in the 
present organization of the Federal 
Maritime Board and the Federal 
Maritime Administration. In actuality, 
however, this is not the case. The 
Chairman of the Board serves as Ad- 
ministrator of the Administration and 
the Board is required under law to parti- 
cipa‘e in many administrative functions. 
The line between the Board and the 
Administration is, to say the least, vague 
and confusing. Thus, too, have been 
some of the workings of the Board. We 
have, for instance, witnessed and en- 
dured new general rate increases being 
filed before final decision has been 
reached on previous rate increases. 

As I have noted on many occasions 
since serving in the Congress as an 
elected official from Alaska, transporta- 
tion problems have consumed much of 
my time and attention. We in Alaska 
have been singularly affected with re- 
spect to ocean shipping, which is the 
means by which most goods and sup- 
plies reach Alaska. 

We have been in the unique position 
of playing a vital role, along with Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, in maintaining an ade- 
quate merchant marine supported by 
less than a quarter million people in 
Alaska, and comparatively small popu- 
lations in the other places named. The 
citizens of these areas have themselves 
had to foot the bill to a degree complete- 
ly out of proportion by having to pay the 
constantly increasing freight costs. The 
Federal Maritime Board, in fixing freight 
rates, has consistently seen fit to pass 
along to these areas the increases sought 
by the companies engaged in offshore 
shipping. 

During the past several months I 
have, as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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Committee investigating problems and 
policies affecting shipping to the offshore 
domestic areas of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Guam, become very concerned 
over the limitations and inadequacies of 
the regulatory mechanism, but equally 
with its lack of leadership and initiative 
in developing and promoting sound mari- 
time services to these areas. 

Investigations continued during the 
past year and a half by the House Anti- 
Trust Subcommittee have revealed wide- 
spread violations of these provisions of 
the Shipping Act. The general situation 
with respect to lack of enforcement was 
also commented on most cogently in a 
recent article in the Tulane University 
Law Review by Mr. Warner W. Gardner, 
a highly reputable maritime attorney. 
In tabulating the number of enforce- 
ment actions which have been handled 
in the 44-year period from 1916 until 
1959, it found only 127 cases of regulatory 
proceedings, and only half of these led 
to any sort of regulatory order. Regu- 
latory jurisdiction of the Maritime Board 
in domestic shipping has been limited to 
the so-called off-shore domestic trades 
since 1940. In that period only 42 cases 
of regulatory proceedings have come be- 
fore the Board for attention, and less 
than a dozen of these have involved 
basic elements of economic regulation, 
such as determination of rate bases of 
the carriers and the fixing of fair and 
reasonable rates of return. 

The New York Times of last Saturday, 
April 8, raised another vitally important 
point with respect to a weakness of the 
present Board. Perhaps carelessness on 
the part of the Board might be a better 
expression. The Times reported that the 
General Accounting Office has called on 
the Board or advised the Board that bet- 
ter bookkeeping procedures should be 
adopted. In the GAO report attention 
was called to the fact that construction 
differential subsidies are awarded by the 
Maritime Board to put American ship- 
ping companies on a par with foreign 
companies ir purchasing of new equip- 
ment. These subsidies enable American 
companies to buy their vessels in the 
United States at the same price which 
would be assessed if the vessels were pur- 
chased in foreign countries, where con- 
struction costs are lower. It is alleged 
there has been inadequate attention paid 
in examination of bid details. Likewise, 
it is stated this inattenton to bid detail 
has resulted in contracts being let which 
have been disadvantageous both to the 
Nation and to the shipbuilder. A ship 
built in Germany, for instance, would 
involve lower labor costs, but, on the 
other hand, attention should be given 
to costs which in a degree tend to offset 
this. The factor of delivery and related 
costs tend to shorten the gap between 
the foreign-built ship and one built in 
an American shipyard. The Board itself 
has agreed its arithmetic was faulty. 

In summation, we face a situation in 
which our Nation’s shipping is operated 
under basic statutes both in the foreign 
and coastwise and intercoastal trades 
with one major exception—economic 
regulation of coastwise and intercoastal 
transportation. 
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It is apparent to me the regulatory 
functions of the present Board and its 
predecessor agencies have continually 
been made secondary to what seems to 
be regarded by the Board as the more 
urgent job of developing and promoting 
the merchant marine. Further, what 
attention has been given to regulatory 
duties has been spasmodic and of a 
piecemeal variety. 

I earnestly hope that in shaping the 
reorganization the necessity of creating 
a strong and single-purpose regulatory 
agency is kept uppermost in mind. 
Every step necessary must be taken to 
assure that the primary function of the 
regulatory agency is carried out. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 





SPECIAL TAX RULES FOR THE OIL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the New Yorker magazine has recently 
been treating its readers to a delightful 
series of articles on the great State of 
Texas. The author is Mr. John Bain- 
bridge, and the second of these articles, 
which appeared in the issue of March 18, 
tells the exciting story of the oil industry 
which has brought so much fame and 
fortune to the Lone Star State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain excerpts which deal 
with the special tax rules under which 
the oil game is played be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Though identifying the players poses no 
particular problem, it is not easy to follow the 
oil game unless one has some familiarity with 
the special tax rules governing it. These 
rules, three in number, are central to the 
game, and together constitute its most fas- 
cinating feature to all concerned—majors, 
independents, investors, and _ spectators. 
Rule No. 1 permits a player to deduct 27%, 
percent of his gross income as “a depletion 
allowance,” provided that this sum is not 
more than half of his net income. Thus, a 
player with an annual gross income of a 
million dollars may keep $275,000 tax-free, 
as long as this does not exceed 50 percent 
of his net. Rule No. 2 permits a player who 
drills a well that turns out to be a dry hole 
to deduct all the expenses of drilling it from 
his grossincome. Rule No. 3 permits a player 
who drills a producing well to deduct from 
his gross income all the “intangible expenses” 
incurred in drilling the well. The intangi- 
bles, comprising items such as geological 
studies, equipment, labor, fuel, and testing, 
generally add up to at least 60 percent of the 
total drilling costs. The tax advantages 
granted by this set of rules are, of course, 
available to everybody—in theory, any num- 
ber can play the oil game. 

However, because of the high stakes and 
big risks, new players now come mainly from 
the ranks of disquieted taxpayers in the 
higher brackets. A person whose income is 
subject to taxation at 90 percent has nearly 
ideal qualifications for getting into the oil 
game, because $9 of every $10 he puts into it 
are what are known in financially enlight- 
ened circles as tax dollars. As Ted Weiner 
has explained, “A tax dollar, to put it blunt- 
ly, is the name given to money that would 
normally be paid to the Internal Revenue 
Service.” Owing to the nature of the income- 
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tax structure, therefore, a taxpayer in the 
90-percent bracket has strong inducements 
to play the oil game. If he wins, he may, 
under rule No. 1, keep from each dollar of oil 
income 27% cents free of tax; to this he may 
add 10 percent of the remaining 7214 cents, 
or 7% cents—since his normal tax situation 
allows him to retain 10 percent of his in- 
come, regardless of its source—making a 
total of 34%, cents. Instead of reaping 10- 
cent dollars, he reaps 35-cent dollars. 

If a player decides to leave the game by 
selling his holdings, he can cash in his chips 
and take a capital gain, on which he will be 
taxed 25 percent; his reward comes not in 
10-cent dollars but in 75-cent dollars. Of 
course, players lose much more often than 
they win; rule No. 2 provides for losing sit- 
uations, such as the following: A player in 
the 90-percent bracket puts $100,000 into 
drilling a well, and it is a dry hole; he may 
therefore deduct the entire sum from his 
gross income. With his income thus re- 
duced, he pays the Federal Government 
$90,000 less than he would have otherwise; 
the venture costs him $10,000. He has lost, 
but he has had the fun of taking a $100,000 
gamble at a sensationally low price. If he 
has enough chips, he can continue to play, 
and eventually might beat the odds. The 
combination of rules No. 1 and No. 2 (rule 
No. 3, which some operators consider as im- 
portant as rule No. 1, is self-explanatory) 
accounts for the gambit known as drilling 
it up; that is, the widespread practice 
among oilmen of spending their tax dollars 
on further exploration and drilling. “What 
do they do with their money?” Byars once 
said in discussing oilmen’s income. “I’ll tell 
you what they do—they put it back in the 
ground. Let’s say 80 percent of it is lost. 
But you have to remember that money used 
like that is far from a total loss. Dry holes 
give us a lot of valuable geological informa- 
tion. Also, all the drilling and prospecting 
provide jobs, directly and indirectly, for 
thousands of people, and those people pay 
taxes. And, of course, the money we put 
back in the ground results in finding a great 
deal more oil, and that way we keep on in- 
creasing the country’s reserves.” Naturally, 
players who have success in drilling it up 
add to their personal oil reserves, which are 
just about as good as money in the bank. 

Except for a few poor sports who consider 
their tax position oppressive, the players of 
the oil game are pretty well satisfied with 
the rules as they stand. The same near 
unanimity prevailed for many years in Con- 
gress, which acts as the game’s rulemaking 
body. Recently, however, Congress has 
shown an increasing interest in changing 
rule No. 1, to reduce the depletion allow- 
ance. As a consequence, a lively and often 
entertaining debate has developed between 
those who believe that the present depletion 
allowance is fair and those who believe that, 
as President Truman put it in a message 
to Congress in 1950, ‘“‘no loophole in the tax 
law [is] so inequitable.” The controversy 
has so far turned up some fairly wonderful 
nonsense, such as Leon Henderson’s classic 
observation: “It is an impoverished science 
that permits an industry to continue to drill 
dry holes. The wells that are going to be 
dry should not be drilled.” The same spirit 
of informed reasonableness exists among 
partisans on the other side, such as Congress- 
man FRANK IKarD, of Texas, who has de- 
scribed advocates of changing the allowance 
as “bomb-throwing liberals”—a company 
presumably including many well-known 
leftist bombthrowers like the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, who took the view that 
“percentage depletion is to a large extent 
a gift, a special privilege beyond what any- 
one else can get.” As usually happens in dis- 
agreements involving money, the heat ob- 
scures the light—a condition that is likely 
to continue. Just about every oilman re- 
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gards any reference to the depletion allow- 
ance that is not in unqualified support of 
it as something in the nature of an insult, 
like aspersing his wife’s virtue. “The way 
these Communists and Socialists 
talk,” a Houston operator said a while ago, 
with about average passion, “you’d think we 
were all a bunch of crooks, or something. 
The hell with those We don’t get 
a single penny we’re not entitled to by law— 
and by plain commonsense besides.” 
As far as the law is concerned, Congress es- 
tablished the present depletion allowance 
for oil in 1926. The principle was not new 
then, and it has since been so widely ex- 
tended that practically all the extractive in- 
dustries now receive a depletion allowance. 

The petroleum percentage is the highest, 
but the law provides a 23-percent allowance 
to producers of sulfur, uranium, lead, 
platinum, zine, and 32 additional strategic 
metals and minerals, and an allowance of 
5 to 15 percent to producers of many other 
substances, including coal, lignite, slate, 
peat, ornamental stone, and clam and 
oyster shells. Back in 1942, when Congress 
was considering an extension of percentage 
depletion allowances, Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr., expressed doubt about “vest- 
ing interests which will come back to plague 
us,” adding, “If we are to include all these 
things, why do we not put in sand and 
gravel?” Sand and gravel are now in, at 
5 percent. The petroleum industry’s per- 
centage has remained unchanged through 
both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations and in spite of the fact that efforts 
to reduce it were made by every Secretary 
of the Treasury in the 20 years before George 
Humphreys took office in 1953. The failure 
of those efforts is evidence of congressional 
approval of the depletion principle as well 
as a tribute both to the oilmen’s generosity 
in financing an effective public-relations 
program and to the skill of Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, a renowned Texas, who has man- 
aged to keep all measures affecting the allow- 
ance confined within the House Ways and 
Means Committee, where tax bills originate. 
“Let it out of committee,” he once remarked, 
“and they'd cut it to 15, 10, 5 percent— 
maybe take it away altogether. Do you 
think you could convince a Detroit factory 
worker that the depletion allowance is a 
good thing? Once it got on the floor, it 
would be cut to ribbons.” 

In 1957, Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, a Re- 
publican of Delaware, using the simple 
stratagem of proposing an amendment to a 
tax bill that had already passed the House, 
brought the depletion measure to the floor 
of the Senate; the Williams amendment 
called for a reduction of the allowance to 
15 percent. In the same session, Senator 
PavuL Dovuctas, a Democrat of Illinois, intro- 
duced an amendment to put the allowance 
on a graduated scale—27¥%, percent for 
producers with an annual income of less 
than a million dollars, 21 percent for those 
with an annual income of $1 to $5 million, 
and 15 percent for those with an annual in- 
come of more than $5 million. Both amend- 
ments stirred up tremendous apathy. 

Only five Senators besides the sponsors 
were willing to go even as far as to commit 
themselves in favor of a rollcall vote; that 
is, to have their vote for or against even 
recorded. 

In 1958, WitLt1aMs again proposed his 
amendment; this time it was turned down 
by a vote of 63 to 26. By a slightly smaller 
margin, the Senate also defeated an amend- 
ment introduced by Senator WitL1am Prox- 
MIRE, a Democrat of Wisconsin, that con- 
tained the graduated plan offered the year 
before by Senator Dovcias. Since then, 
Senator Dovuc.as has twice reintroduced his 
favorite amendment, and it has twice been 
rejected, most recently in June 1960, by 
a vote of 56 to 30. Among those voting for 
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it was Senator John F. Kennedy, a fact 
that was not lost sight of in Texas during 
the ensuing presidential campaign. Ken- 
nedy’s appeal to Texas oilmen was not en- 
hanced by the Democratic platform, which 
pledged to “close the loopholes in the tax 
laws by which certain privileged groups 
legally escape their fair share of taxation,” 
and went on to say, “Among the more con- 
spicuous loopholes are depletion allowances, 
which are inequitable.” Vice President 
Nixon declared firmly that he was for de- 
pletion all the way. Nevertheless, as Jim 
Clark pointed out early in the campaign, 
“Politically, the oil industry finds itself be- 
tween a rock and a hard place.” While 
the Republican candidate and platform 
favored depletion, Clark said, “The Demo- 
crats have LYNDON JOHNSON. Furthermore, 
there is Speaker Sam RayBuRN. These two 
men have stood like Horatio at the bridge 
for years defending depletion against all 
comers. Almost any oilman knows that 
without ‘Lynpon and Mr. Sam’ there might 
be no depletion provision today.” 

Subsequently, the two Horatios gave oil- 
men public assurances that they would con- 
tinue at their old stand on the bridge. (‘I’ve 
never heard of the 2714-percent oil depletion 
allowance being considered a loophole. I 
trust that the oil people do not consider it 
to be. I do not and never have.”—RAyYBURN. 
“The platform pertains only to loopholes, 
and I see none in oil."—-JOHNSON.) The 
oilmen listened, but most liked the Repub- 
lican talk better, and as a result, Clark said 
after the election, it was depletion “‘more 
than religion that almost cost” the Demo- 
crats the Texas vote. Though the consensus 
among oilmen seems to be that their deple- 
tion allowance is not seriously threatened 
at present, they continue to take frequent, 
full-page advertisements in Texas news- 
papers to convince one another that “The 
Depletion Allowance Is Not a Special Tax 
Privilege” and that “For Adequate Oil Re- 
serves the Depletion Allowance Must Be 
Maintained.” 

To counter Senator WiLuiams and other 
advocates of changing rule No. 1, the oil 
industry has fashioned an elaborate and 
highly sophisticated defense of the 2744-per- 
cent allowance. It is essential, first, as an 
incentive to stimulate the continued explor- 
ation for oil, oilmen say, and, second, be- 
cause of what Scott C. Lambert, general tax 
counsel of the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
has called the peculiar nature of the wasting- 
asset character of the oil industry. “In 
reality,” Lambert has said, “the miner or 
oil-and-gas producer is in the inexorable 
process of liquidating his capital.” Every 
oilman has his own way of stating the prop- 
osition that the producer of oil depletes his 
capital asset. Paul Raigorodsky puts it this 
way: “Investing in oil is different from in- 
vesting in office building. If you invest in 
building, you have it paid for in 20 years, 
and building is still there. In oil game, it 
is different. After 20 years, no oil. In build- 
ing, you have capital structure. 

“In oil, you have to replace capital struc- 
ture. That means you have to find more re- 
serves. To do that, you must have incen- 
tives and means. Those are supplied by 
274%4-percent depletion allowance. Advo- 
cates of changing the allowance, while they 
may be inclined to agree with this much of 
the case, are less impressed with the rest of 
the industry’s defense, which is a veritable 
labyrinth of arguments and rationalizations 
of varying degrees of ingenuity. 

If Senator WILLIaMs has his way, so one 
of the arguments runs, the independents will 
be driven to the wall, and the majors will 
become a monopoly. “If it weren’t for de- 
pletion, we'd all be out of business,” Michel 
Halbouty has said. “Take away depletion 
and you absolutely wipe out the independ- 
ents.” The industry’s champions also make 
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much of the fact that oil is essential to na- 
tional defenr>. “Oil, gentlemen, is ammuni- 
tion,” Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, command- 
ing general of the Texas National Guard and 
the senior member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, which, its name notwithstand- 
ing, is charged chiefly with regulating the 
oil industry in Texas, told a congressional 
committee. “In defense,” he added, “oil is 
a prime mover. Why tamper with a system 
that has twice in a generation brought forth 
a drilling, which is the only way to find oil, 
and has made oil available in such quanti- 
ties that we have been able to win two wars?” 
And so it goes. A host of shuddersome con- 
sequences are, in the eyes of the industry’s 
champions, certain to follow any change in 
the present depletion allowance. “In a rela- 
tively short time,” as the comptroller of the 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. once summed it up, 
with noticeable constraint, “our entire econ- 
omy and the well-being of every individual 
in the United States would be adversely af- 
fected.” 

All these arguments overlook the fact that 
no legislation has been introduced by Sena- 
tor WILLIAMs or anyone else to abolish the 
depletion allowance. “Eliminating the de- 
pletion allowance would be taxing capital,” 
Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, has observed. “There would be no 
more sense in it than in eliminating the 
depreciation allowance.” The Senate pro- 
posals have been to reduce the depletion 
allowance from 2714 percent—a figure that 
oilmen are fond of investing with a sacred 
quality, like 10 in connection with Com- 
mandments, although it was, in the first 
place, the result of a compromise between 
25 percent, favored by the House, and 30 
percent, favored by the Senate. Further- 
more, those favoring a change have never 
minimized the petroleum industry’s contri- 
bution to national defense; they just wonder 
whether its rewards for doing its duty have 
not been disproportionate. 

Dean Griswold, no foe of the depletion 
principle, has expressed this view. “I admire 
its great achievements, and its great con- 
tributions to the country, its economy, and 
its defense,” he has remarked. “But there 
are also many other forms of activity that 
contribute greatly to the country, its econ- 
omy, and its defense. Why should they not 
all be treated the same? 

“Why should the oil industry be the re- 
cipient of a tax deduction, enormous in the 
aggregate, which bears no relation to its 
costs, or to the capital invested in oil pro- 
duction?” ‘The main trouble with rule No. 
1, according to those who think it should 
be changed—a group including many econo- 
mists and lawyers specializing in taxation— 
is that the 2714-percent rate permits an oil 
producer to receive tax free a return exceed- 
ing his actual capital investment. In no 
other industry can a taxpayer enjoy this 
benefit. Therefore, vis-a-vis players of the 
oil game, every other individual in the 
United States is at present adversely affected 
by the operation of rule No. 1, which John 
P. Barnes, a Chicago lawyer who served 
from 1955 to 1957 as chief counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service, has described as 
“the inequality in our tax law that, in my 
opinion, is the most indefensible of all.” 


Another lawyer—Harry J. Rudick, of the 
New York firm of Lord, Day & Lord—has 
pointed out that because maximum corpo- 
rate and personal income taxes have in- 
creased approximately threefold since 1926, 
the allowance is worth much more today 
than when it was adopted, and that for this 
and other reasons it has become an un- 
justified subsidy.” Horace M. Gray, a pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Tilinois, has called the allowance a “private 
tax-escape device” and remarked that “the 
Treasury is poorer by exactly the amount by 
which the beneficiaries of this special] privi- 
lege are richer,” adding, “Other taxpayers 
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who must make good the resulting deficiency 
in the Federal revenue ultimately sustain 
this loss in the form of tax rates higher 
than otherwise would be necessary.” Esti- 
mates of how much Federal revenue would 
be increased as a result of changing rule 
No. 1 vary from about $200 million in the 
opinion of its champions, to around a bil- 
lion, in the opinion of its critics. Accord- 
ing to the Treasury Department, a reduction 
in the allowance to 15 percent, as proposed 
by Senator WILLIAMs, would create a net 
revenue increase of $390 million; adoption 
of the graduated scale favored by Senators 
DovuGLas and PROXxMIRE would produce an 
increase of $310 million. 

However much the champions and the 
critics of rule No. 1 may differ on other 
matters, they are united in the conviction 
that no change should be made that would 
work a hardship on the small independent 
operator, who is customarily referred to 
as “the little fellow.” The solicitude that 
the champions of rule No. 1 show for the 
little fellow is remarkable. In fact, he seems 
uppermost in their thoughts whenever they 
argue publicly for retention of the 2714 per- 
cent allowance. Perhaps nobody has been 
more consistently eloquent in pleading the 
cause of the little fellow than General 
Thompson. In testifying before the com- 
mittee considering a reduction in the allow- 
ance, he said, “It works against the little 
independent, who is the fellow who finds the 
oil. They said yesterday that a little fellow 
can discover it and sell it to somebody. Why 
should he sell it? Why, in a free nation, 
could he not produce? All these companies 
were little at one time. 

The Texas Co. started in Texas, the Gulf 
Co. started in Texas, and the Humble Co. 
started in Texas. Many big companies 
started there, and why can we not keep an 
opportunity open for the little man today? 
Why should he sell out to somebody else? 
Let him grow and prosper under the wise 
and beneficent law you passed here. “It is a 
wise law, and gives a little man a chance 
to live.” The chance given the little man 
under the law was illustrated in a Senate 
speech in 1957 by Senator Douctas, who pre- 
sented figures showing the net incomes 
of 27 oil and gas companies and the Federal 
income taxes they paid over a 10-year period. 
The companies, which included none of the 
big ones, like Standard, Gulf, or Texaco, 
were identified only by letters of the alpha- 
bet, because, Doucias said, he was “striking 
at the evil but not at any person.” In 1954 
company A had a net income of $21,029,648 
and paid Federal income taxes of $1,252,000, 
or 5.9 percent. The same year, company E 
had a net income of $5,320,750 and paid no 
Federal income tax. Senator Dovctas called 
attention to company I, which in 1951 had 
a net income of $4,477,673 and paid income 
taxes of $404, or .01 percent. That sum, 
Dovetas observed, is “a tax bill which is 
lower than the taxes paid by a married cou- 
ple with three dependents with an adjusted 
gross income of $5,600 before deductions and 
exemptions.” Company N also had no rea- 
son to doubt the wisdom of the law; its net 
income for the 3 years from 1952 through 
1954 totaled $7,796,359 and its Federal taxes 
$128,491, or 1.8 percent. As for company 
W, Dovatas said, “This is a truly interesting 
situation. 

Here is a company, which in 1954 and 1953 
had net incomes in excess of $10 million and 
$12.5 million, respectively, but which not only 
did not pay any taxes in those years; but 
which had net tax credits of $100,000 and 
$500,000, respectively. What other kind of 
company in America can have a net income 
of $10 to $12 million per year and receive a 
tax credit from the Federal Government? Is 
their incentive being ruined? Company Z 
was even more interesting, Dovctas said. 
“Here is a company which in 7 years has 
paid absolutely no taxes of any kind,” he 
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pointed out. “Yet, in those 7 years its in- 
come varied between $134,000 and $3.2 mil- 
lion a year. What further incentive is need- 
ed here? What more could a benevolent 
Government do for an individual or a com- 
pany than to forgive all of its taxes?” Over 
the 10-year period, Dovucias noted, the 27 
companies paid an average of 17 percent of 
their net income in Federal income taxes, 
compared with the general corporate rate of 
52 percent. According to the Government 
publication, Statistics of Income, in 1951 
depletion allowances amounting to $2,100 
million were claimed by corporations. Of the 
total, 63 percent was claimed by corpora- 
tions with assets of $100 million or more, 84 
percent by corporations with assets over $10 
million, and 96 percent by corporations with 
assets of at least $1 million. So it would 
seem that none of the fellows, either big or 
little, who play the oil game have much rea- 
son for wanting to change the rules. 





DR. ALBERT BURKE’S “A WAY OF 
THINKING”: AN OUTSTANDING 
TELEVISION SERIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
in recent months a most unusual tele- 
vision program has attracted increasing 
numbers of viewers. The title is “A Way 
of Thinking,” and it is presented Sun- 
day evenings. What makes the program 
unusual is the format: One man, armed 
occasionally with a pointer, a map, or a 
blackboard, facing the cameras alone for 
30 minutes, lecturing on subjects like 
“The Dynamics of Democracy” or “The 
Story Behind Laos.” 

What is the quality that draws more 
and more television watchers to this 
program, during a prime evening time 
when a variety of “popular” programs 
are regularly presented? The answer, 
of course, lies in the uniquely skillful, 
thoughtful presentation of the speaker, 
Dr. Albert Burke. He lectures with 
quiet confidence, documenting his per- 
ceptive analyses by means of judicious 
references to charts, maps, and figures. 

This is exactly the kind of enlighten- 
ing program that the country needs. It 
deserves warm encouragement. 

The script of his programs cannot 
fully reveal the quality and power of 
Dr. Burke’s lectures. That can be seen 
only by watching the actual programs, 
which I enthusiastically recommend. 
But the scripts do indicate the intellec- 
tual force of his representations, and to 
bring this to a wider audience, I ask 
unanimous consent that two of them be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the scripts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE Story BEHIND Laos 

Somewhere down there is a place called 
Samneua. From up here it’s just another 
jungle town. There are almost 10,000 others 
pretty much like it scattered across the 
mountains and valleys of Laos down there. 
From up here, there’s nothing to suggest 
that the future will not be whatever most of 
us expect it to be—because there is some- 
thing special about Samneua, this minute. 
This. What you see here is chapter 3 in the 
Battle of Asia, if the latest crop of headlines 
that began coming out of Samneua 4 
months ago means that there are enough 
people like these throughout Laos today to 
see it finished this time. What kind of peo- 
ple are these? The most dangerous kind, to 
your future. They weren’t dangerous to you 
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6 years and $300 million ago. They are now. 
How and why is the subject of tonight’s “Way 
of Thinking’ about Laos. 

This is early 1953. The place is the 
frontier of Laos. Four divisions of Vietminh 
troops have just crossed the border into Laos. 
They head straight across the country, meet- 
ing no opposition, and the world waits to see 
what happens next. Then, the king of Laos, 
Sisavong Vong, waits in his capital city for 
the Communist-led troops to arrive. Sud- 
denly, for no apparent reason, the four Viet- 
minh divisions turn around and head back 
the way they came—after making one stop, 
at the town of Samneua. 

There was some talk at the time this hap- 
pened about what was called the “inscruta- 
ble, unpredictable” oriental mind. Why 
move troops all the way into the country, 
then out again, without doing anything? 
Oh well, orientals, you know. Peculiar. 
There was some such talk when this hap- 
pened in 1953, not much; not as much, that 
is, as there was when, the next year, in 1954, 
pretty much the same thing happened. Now 
here was a puzzler. What in the world were 
those Communist southeast Asians up to 
with this in-again, out-again routine—after 
stopping off this second time in the nearby 
province of Phong Saly? 

The years 1952 and 1953 were repeated 
in later reported invasions, right up to the 
last one, 4 months ago—and despite the 
recognized seriousness of what is happening 
at the moment in Laos, the inscrutable is 
still inscrutable, and the goings-on in Laos 
are still unpredictable: it’s just a case of 
chaos in Laos, as several of our top weekly 
news magazines, newspapers, and newscast- 
ers have put it lately. How can anyone 
make sense out of events going on in a 
country that has a railroad station but no 
railroad: no year-round roads to get from 
one to another of the 10,000 Laotian towns 
spread out over a spread of territory about 
the size of our State of Kansas, in which 
there are less than 1,000 telephones to serve 
about 2 million people, with no long-dis- 
tance or radio communications. And, on top 
of that, those names. 

One way to make some sense out of events 
in this part of the world would be to do a 
little arithmetic—with that $300 million 
we’ve given less than 2 million Lao in 
the last 6 years. It’s been pointed out by 
our Government that on a per person basis, 
we've laid out more aid money in Laos lately 
than anywhere else. How is it then that, 
as Of last year, in the capital city of Vien- 
tiane, about half of all its children die be- 
fore they’re 10 years old. Outside the cap- 
ital, where there are no medicines and no 
medical care, as many as two-thirds of all 
children are dead before they’re 10. What's 
the explanation for the fact that almost 
everyone in that country to this day is sick; 
suffering from one or another of the results 
of malnutrition (just plain hunger) or 
malaria, tuberculosis, or parasites or skin 
infections. Why, after 6 years of a great 
deal of financial aid is Laos one of the poor- 
est nations in the world, with only two fac- 
tories in the entire country even remotely 
resembling industrial activity as it exists 
in other parts of the world (a tobacco fac- 
tory and a tin mine). Why do as many as 
95 percent of these people live as farmers, 
many of whom think the world is flat, do not 
know they live in a country called Laos, live 
today pretty much as they did several hun- 
dred years ago. 

Can it have anything to do with these 
headlines making events that began up in 
places like that jungle town of Samneua, 
where that first Communist invasion force 
stopped back in 1958; and nearby Phong 
Saly, where that second Communist inva- 
sion force stopped in 1954? Can conditions 
in Laos today have something to do with the 
fact that every one of those Lao soldiers 
there has tied up in his equipment and in 
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his training more than $8,000 of that $300 
million we’ve poured into Laos since that 
important year 1953. That figure, $8,000 is 
low. But do some quick arithmetic. The 
Lao Army is supposed to be made up of 25,000 
men. Eight thousand dollars for each of 
25,000 men, to do this. The fact is, that as 
much as 90 percent of the $300 million we’ve 
given Laos so far has been budgeted to carry 
out the main point of our foreign policy since 
World War II: contain communism. Today’s 
headlines out of Laos suggest that commu- 
nism can’t be contained this way. Military 
power alone in Indochina—9 years of it-—in 
a country just like Laos—after we poured in 
$3 billion, and the French about $5 billion 
in francs—military power alone did not con- 
tain communism in Indochina, where chap- 
ter II in the battle of Asia was finished back 
in 1954. For some not at all inscrutable 
reasons. It won’t stop the writing of chap- 
ter 3 of the battle of Asia here in this 
critically important place one of these days, 
either. Why not? Because those reasons 
have to do with what happened up in Sam- 
neua and Phong Saly, 5 and 6 years ago. 

Chapter I in the battle of Asia was written 
and finished here, on mainland China, back 
in 1949. The way it was written, and 
finished, to set up a Communist power in 
Asia is very different, in several critically 
important ways unlike the story of a Com- 
munist power in Europe that grew out of 
the Russian revolution over 40 years ago. 
Critically important ways for us to under- 
stand if we are to carry out foreign policies 
in places like Laos right now, which will 
keep the next chapter in the battle of Asia 
from being written. 

We do know something about the kind of 
Communist power that grew up here. It 
grew up pretty much in line with the think- 
ing of two Europeans who, back in 1848, 
wrote this little pamphlet that changed the 
world—the Communist manifesto. Only a 
handful of Americans have ever really read 
this literary effort of Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels to know why containing Rus- 
sian communism might work with foreign 
aid and military assistance programs like the 
one we tried to help the French with in 
Indochina, and the one we’re still pushing 
in Laos—but why it won’t work much longer 
to contain Chinese communism. The two 
Communist systems are not the same. 

The heart of the kind of Communist revo- 
lution Marx and Engels talked about more 
than 100 years ago was here—in the prob- 
lems of an industrialized, citified people. 
The Communist revolution Marx saw for the 
future, even a Russian future, would result 
from the fact that factory workers—people 
who had only their labor, or skills, to sell— 
would get fed up with poor pay, rotten work- 
ing conditions, inferior social position— 
among a number of other things, and they 
would be the backbone of what Marx saw 
as a proletarian revolution to set up first a 
socialist, then a Communist society. Well, 
within fairly wide limits, this is the shape 
of things the Soviet system of Socialism 
tried to set up as it developed into what 
it is here now. But, whatever official Soviet 
views about Russian history before com- 
munism may be—they didn’t exactly start 
from industrial scratch to become an indus- 
trial, Communist power. There were in- 
dustries in Russia, pretty badly mangled by 
World War I and civil war—but it could be 
rebuilt. 

We are an industrial, city-living people. 
Over 90 percent of us work in factories, not 
farms. Almost 90 percent of us live in what 
could be called urban places—cities and 
towns. We don’t have to go along with 
Marx’s views of the best of all possible worlds 
to come from this view of things here; but 
we do understand it. We can answer these 
arguments. 

But these are not the arguments the Com- 
munist Chinese followed in setting up their 
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kind of Communist state. Marx and Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin’s way of reaching a Com- 
munist future simply couldn’t be made the 
shape of things leading to communism in 
China, where the industrial workers in the 
cities were so few as to be insignificant: 
power in China was not in the hands of city 
people. Farmers could get along without 
any factory workers in China. To bring 
about a Communist power, Mao Tse-tung 
tossed out this diagram for a Communist 
world, back in 1927 and set up a new one— 
which disturbs the U.S.S.R. today only a little 
less than it does those Americans who can 
see beyond the nonsense about chaos in Laos, 
to the anything but inscrutable and unpre- 
dictable actions of a people pressured by a 
Communist power in which the peasant, the 
farmer is the pillar of the revolution—not 
the industrial worker: whether this has to 
do with 95 percent of the population of Laos 
who are farmers—or half the population of 
Cuba, the farming quajiro, who is now the 
pillar of Castro’s revolution. 

Despite the royal time quite a few people 
had back in 1949 and 1950 whaling the tar 
out of our State Department for—as they 
put it—“losing China”: and trying to poo- 
poo the Communist claim that they were 
agrarian reformers—they reformed agricul- 
ture right through today’s communes into 
a kind of power which is right now very much 
behind those headlines out of Laos. Those 
are the same people who today do not under- 
stand the problems of subsistence farmers— 
using an intensive agriculture with the most 
primitive tools—and who stick to the dan- 
gerous idea that military power is the main 
deterrent tocommunism. The Chinese Com- 
munists built their power on such subsist- 
ence farmers for the most part, with the 
same problems—their political power that is. 
For people who still think the world is flat: 
do not know the name of the country they 
live in: have been hardly touched by the 
20th century—the shortcomings or evils of 
communism—as a political or economic sys- 
tem are just a bit out of their world: be- 
yond their understanding. 

And it was into their world in Laos, back 
in 1953 and 1954, that this man sent those 
early Communist invaders. His purpose was 
anything but inscrutable, or unpredictable, 
to anyone who knew that he was backed by a 
Communist China whose purpose was then— 
as it is now—to see the spread of its Com- 
munist system around Asia first, then the 
world. The 1953 expedition set up revolu- 
tionary government under Communist Prince 
Souphanouvong in their town of Samneua. 
The 1954 invasion group spread his power 
in Phong Saly. In both these northern 
places, what amounted to a political army 
was left behind. They immediately set up 
political schools, from which flying squads 
of organizers moved into the villages to start 
what are known today as Pathet Lao cells 
(Communist cells). In doing this Nguyen- 
oi-Quoc there, who wrote chapter II of the 
Battle of Asia by beating the French in Indo- 
china in 1954—Nguyen was simply repeating 
his own, but particularly Chinese experience 
in the time they were building their power, 
and preparing to take over mainland China. 
From North China, China’s Communists did, 
before they finished chapter I in the Battle 
of Asia, what Prince Souphanouvong began 
doing in northern Laos in 1953 and 1954: to 
make those people you saw at the start of 
this session in that town of Samneua deadly 
dangerous to you. How—after a breather. 

The time is May 21, 1958. The place is 
Vientiane. The shape of things to come in 
Laos is about to shock the Government of 
Laos into drastic anti-Communist meas- 
ures—and, also for the first time to use some 
of the money received as the result of 
American aid to do something for the farm- 
ing people. The spark for this is the fact 
that Communist Prince Souphanouvong— 
just taken into the government as part of a 
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newly set up coalition—has come out on top 
of the list of all candidates running for 
government office in the national elections 
to come. His Pathet Lao (Communist) 
backed political party and its allies won 13 
of 21 seats in the new parliament. Prince 
Souphanouvong was in a position in 1958 to 
finish chapter II in the Battle of Asia then, 
and there—legally—as the choice of the 
Lao people. 

A shocked prime minister saw that pos- 
sibility, and that was the end of the coalition 
government in Laos. He also saw more than 
that. He saw what Chinese Communist 
political organization could do—through the 
trained specialists who, by May, 1958, had 
set up Communist cells in most of the vil- 
lages of central and southern Laos in addi- 
tion to those in the north. Each cell was 
broken up into groups of 5 to 10 families, 
which would meet once every 4 or 5 days. At 
these meetings they were told the ruling 
Government of Laos is the same small group 
of Western trained and educated men who 
had never done a thing for them. The 
money they got from America went into an 
army to protect them—to keep things as 
they were: an army the Lao economy 
couldn’t even support. Every month the 
payroll for the entire Lao Army came 
from the United States. What was needed 
was—revolution. Throw the collaborating 
royal family out. You have a right to 
enough food, medical care, good housing, 
clothes, better tools and machines. We will 
get you these things. By the elections of 
1958, a political awareness was growing 
among people who were tired of the years 
of war Laos had known; American arms and 
weapons didn’t impress them. They saw, or 
heard, nothing about freedom and democracy 
as an alternative to communism. What 
they heard, what they wanted, gave the Com- 
munist prince the greatest number of their 
votes in that May election. 

That Moy election, and the breakup of 
the Lao cualition government immediately 
afterward leads directly to today’s crisis in 
Laos. The Communists knew chapter III 
was in sight. So did the then Prime Minis- 
ter, Phoui Sananikone. He bought and 
Passed out shovels and hoes by the thou- 
sands. He promised several very specific 
reforms—the most important of which was 
to be a minorities policy providing for 
equal—for better treatment for minorities 
in Laos than they had ever known. If these 
reforms had worked—if what came to them 
hadn’t been too little, and too late—if there 
Were enough American pioneers left who 
would be willing to spend months, even years 
if necessary, away from the hot and cold 
running comforts of the capital city’s hotel, 
and had the knowledge and the language 
ability to explain just how the things we 
say we believe in: the freedom, and saving, 
and risk-taking, and ingenuity, and capital 
and integrity: how these things might be 
used to do for them what these things did 
for us—the explosion rocking toward chap- 
ter III of the battle for Asia in the critical 
place, heading into 1961, just might have 
been held off. 

Travel still moves. It’s important to stress 
that word “still.” The age of rockets and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles has not 
changed the importance or significance of 
sea routes, and air routes. Coal, and iron, 
and tin, tungsten, molybdenum manganese, 
cobalt, titanium and a long list of other 
things, all are still carried in the bottom 
of ships traveling the world’s sealanes, 
draining through three particularly impor- 
tant bottlenecks, Panama, Suez, and the 
straits of southeast Asia, the Moluccas, 
Sunda and Torres Straits. This map may 
not tell that story—but strangle world trade 
at these points—particularly this one: and 
@ peasant-supported Communist society sits 
back to watch factory-worker supported, 
capitalist-industrial societies suffer, and 
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strangle. It’s a long, costly way around Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and South America—and 
rough: Chapter I, China. Chapter II, Indo- 
china. Chapter III? Laos—to bring this 
about? 

The words have been used before. So 
many times, they've lost their punch. But as 
in few cases before—this Laos business is 
critical. For the reasons we've covered, 
which are important. But reading about 
Laos the past few weeks—stands head and 
shoulders above the rest. That one reason 
is—that Laos poses the most important 
question of our time. Are half-measures 
enough to Keep the world the kind of place 
in which our children will not—as both the 
Soviet Union and Communist China are con- 
vinced they will—live in a Communist fu- 
ture? Will, for example moving aircraft car- 
riers and troops into Laos now—will bullets 
and bayonets answer the questions about 
better lives Lao are asking today, after 
having been worked over for 6 years by the 
Communists to make them aware of such 
things? 

There is no time left for half measures: 
another word for which is “easy answers” $90 
billion poured into half measures since the 
end of World War II has done no more than 
delay the spread of communism. Three 
hundred million dollars in American arms in 
Laos have not killed a single Communist 
idea. All arms can kill are people, not ideas. 

We did not win World War II with half 
measures or easy answers. We can’t win a 
free future for the world in today’s kind of 
peace with half measures either. No for- 
mula—no new answer is needed to do what 
has to be done to correct the lesson of Laos— 
which is that there are no easy answers to the 
problems of Laos. Military answers are half 
answers—necessary answers—but not those 
to answer the needs and desires of these 
people. You with full stomachs must make 
the effort to understand the needs and wants 
of people like these with empty stomachs. 
You with warm homes must know the prob- 
lems of people like these with no homes. 
You with healthy bodies must know their 
problems with sick ones. Why? Because 
freedom today is indivisible. The oppor- 
tunity to know freedom won’t exist for you 
unless it exists for them. 


DyYNAMIcs OF DemMocracy—ParT IV 


Once upon a time, a Hindu wise man 
asked heaven for the right to make living 
men out of clay—to serve him. He was 
given the right, and they served him. But— 
he was warned by heaven that he must not 
allow his men of clay to grow too large— 
or he would no longer control his servants. 
So—when they grew as large as he, the Hindu 
wise man would write the word “dead” on 
their foreheads and they would crumble into 
dust. 

For many years the clay men served him 
well—and the wise man grew rich—and care- 
less: when one day he neglected to write 
the word “dead” on a fully grown servant. 
When he tried to correct his mistake, it was 
too late. The servant was too tall. His 
hand could no longer reach the servant’s 
forehead. This time, it was the clay man 
that destroyed the wise man. A very old 
story out of India, where 2,500 years ago, 
men living in the earliest known democratic 
republics were telling stories about the risks 
men must face when they are given rights— 
but fail to use them responsibly. 

A very old story—but very much a part 
of your affairs this minute, as we will get 
into this later on tonight—in a way of think- 
ing—about part IV of the series, “Dynamics 
of Democracy.” 

Somewhere among the 300,000 parts that 
go into one of these things, there is a small 
coil of wire. It’s connected to a relay in this 
missile’s brain—its guidance system. Once 
that blastoff gets it off the ground—that 
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guidance system will go into action to steer 
that $144 million machine to a point out 
in space where it can toss a satellite into 
orbit. 

That is, normally the guidance system in 
these things will go into action to do that 
job. This time it didn’t. That little coil 
of wire connected to that relay—worth about 
$2.60—had a break in it. The electrical 
signal that should have reached that relay 
in the guidance system never got there. 
This was the result. This big project failed 
because somewhere a little part failed. 

Big projects and little failures that can 
wreck them was the topic for the lead story 
in the copy of a British magazine I have 
here. It’s an angry story, because the British 
are completely disgusted with the attitude 
of certain nations that cannot see—as this 
writer puts it here—that the most important 
problem in the world is to contain Russia. 
The big project the British are concerned 
with is protecting the future for freedom in 
the world against Russian imperialism: a 
project which will fail unless every country 
with an interest in freedom comes to its 
defense against the growing power and in- 
fluence of a Russian empire. No nation can 
claim to be neutral in this big project. No 
nation interested in freedom can afford to 
trade with the Russians—to in any way aid 
them in their aggressive designs. Does all 
this sound familiar? Well. The familiar- 
sounding stuff was written 109 years ago in 
this issue of Blackwoods magazine. And the 
country this angry article was written about, 
was the United States. Back in 1852, Ameri- 
cans apparently had other, more important 
things to be concerned about than the pow- 
er-politicking of Britain and Russia to de- 
cide which would be the leading power on 
earth. Americans hadn’t been a free and 
independent nation too long—our economy 
was just starting to roll, into the “good life” 
we were to know—we were all wrapped up 
in fighting the Indians, the Mexicans; in 
clearing our forests, opening new farmlands, 
pushing the frontier west. We wanted to 
trade—with anybody who would buy our 
products, and sell us the things we needed 
to develop our country. We were neutral in 
that squabble between the two great powers 
back in 1852. We wanted no part of it— 
when we were at that point in our history 
where most of the world is now. That is an 
enormously important point to get straight 
now, as we take off into this big project 
started as one of President Kennedy’s first 
efforts to protect the future for what we 
mean by freedom in the world, in our time. 
This is what some 1,000 young Americans 
may be doing in places all over the world by 
the end of the year—working on large-scale 
construction and industrial projects—help- 
ing to increase the food supply in what we 
call the world’s underdeveloped places— 
tackling the problems of public health in 
those places, where disease is still wide- 
spread—serving in local governments, to help 
set up the kind of political organization 
needed to push economic development— 
and teaching, all kinds of things, in class- 
rooms from the lowest grades right on up 
to the highest in the universities. This will 
be one of the most important projects in our 
history—as we put the dynamics of democ- 
racy to work to start doing in Asia, Africa, 
and South America what, until now, those 
dynamics have done mainly here at home. 

It’s an important project, and risky. It 
can easily be the riskiest project in our his- 
tory, if the kind of world those 1,000, or how- 
ever many Peace Corps-ites, are sent into, 
isn’t understood to be the kind of place 
we once were, back when this article 
was published in this magazine. The kind of 
place in which people are just about as in- 
terested in our power-politicking with a So- 
viet Union today to decide which will be the 
leading power on earth, as we were uncon- 
cerned about this only yesterday between 
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an imperial Britain and an imperial Russia. 
The kind of place in which there will be lit- 
tle patience with a Peace Corps used as just 
a new kind of gimmick in our cold war with 
the U.S.S.R. We force people who come to 
propagandize us today to register as foreign 
agents. We keep a sharp eye on them, We 
aren’t particularly happy to have them 
around any more than Iranians, Indians, or 
Indonesians are. Not understanding this 
can be the little failure that destroys the 
big project behind the Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps is a vital idea. Long 
overdue. It can do more to protect the fu- 
ture of freedom in our time than anything 
we've tried to do so far. It can, if what it 
does is geared not only to where Iranians, 
Indians, and Indonesians are in history 
(back where we once were), but geared also 
to what those people are. What the people 
are, for example, who heard that man, when 
he spoke from a balcony overlooking a cen- 
tral square in Teheran, in Iran, back in 
April 1951. It was an important speech. It 
could have changed the future for freedom 
in the world against us. But few Americans 
know this to this day. Not that we didn’t 

Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh’s message 
that April day 10 years ago, when he was the 
Premier of Iran. Kick the foreign exploit- 
ers of our land out, was the message. Take 
over the oilfields now run by foreigners. Na- 
tionalize the oil industry. Why let English- 
men, or Americans, or any Europeans milk 
Iran of this wealth, these resources? Iran’s 
wealth for the Iranians. Out with the for- 
eign domination. That was the message, 
and things went that way. The Azerbaijan 
refinery there was taken away from the Brit- 
ish. England and Europe, using a great deal 
of the oil turned out by this place, were hit 
by the crisis. Crises that affected every- 
thing there from factories to battleships. 
Great powers, remember, are great powers 
because of oil today. Without it, they are 
not. We got the message, but, as the news- 
paper clippings which tell about that event 
make clear, we found it very hard, danger- 
ously hard, to take Dr. Mossadegh seriously. 
This clipping calls him a ham, a clown. 
This one pokes fun at him for what it calls 
his histrionics, mainly bursting into tears, 
weeping and wailing in public during his 
speeches. This news story describes him as 
a@ plain fraud, and his actions as soap opera 
stuff. The man, according to these reports, 
was obviously a phony. Anybody could see 
that. 

Anybody, that is, who had never heard of 
Hasan and Husain—the prophet Moham- 
med’s two grandsons. To all Shiite moslems, 
they’re martyrs to the faith. There wasn’t 
much in the training of Americans like these 
newsmen to prepare them for one of Dr. 
Mossadegh’s speeches—which to the average 
Shiite Iranian was the surest sign of a 
man’s conviction and sincerity—carried over 
from the religious services of the Shiites dur- 
ing which public weeping and wailing shows 
honest and sincere grief over the martyrdom 
of Husan and Husain. The same kind of 
carryover from religion in our civil affairs, 
as we go through to show our sincerity and 
honesty in swearing-in ceremonies. The 
same, but different—in ways that made 
Americans underestimate Dr. Mossadegh’s 
power in Iran, completely. From newsmen 
to readers, we hadn’t been prepared for the 
facts of life in that part of the world. 

A situation that hasn’t changed much 
since then. Which bears hard on what the 
Peace Corps in particular can do to protect 
the future for freemen. What it can do 
must make sense to Iranians, Indians, and 
Indonesians. To know what makes sense to 
them is a matter of education. Old topic— 
but with a critical twist now; because it’s 
the kind of education our schools and col- 
leges not only have not passed on to the 
age groups with college training Mr. Ken- 
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nedy hopes to see as the backbone of the 
Peace Corps—but it’s the kind of education 
they’re not able to pass on to them now. 
The real key to the success or failure of the 
big project behind the Peace Corps, is the 
kind of training those young people will need 
to do their work. The Nation hasn’t been 
faced with the fact yet—but what this 
means is the same great change in Ameri- 
can education, as the Peace Corps is a great 
change in American foreign policy. Mr. 
Kennedy will have a much easier time push- 
ing that change through our Government, 
than he will pushing it through the deans, 
department heads, and solidly vested inter- 
ests that are American education today. 

This fact can be the little thing that de- 
stroys the big project. Throughout our his- 
tory, Americar education has worked to fit 
the student to an American environment. 
Now, a very different kind of education is 
needed. One that will fit the student to a 
world environment. It means revolution on 
the campus. Go through any catalog of 
courses, for any of our top educational insti- 
tutions, to see how poorly our best class- 
rooms are to handle this new job. In what 
classroom can young people learn what 
Shiite moslems consider to be sure signs of 
honesty and sincerity, as an example of the 
kind of things we must be taught before we 
can begin to teach Iranians—or anyone else. 
The problem is, an American educational 
system not geared to the realities of the 
world we live in—only part of which realities 
are out in the rice paddies of Burma and 
the cornfields of Bolivia. There is this part 
of those realities, too—this letter from a 
young American in your community—which 
we will get to in just a moment. 

The time is mid-1960. The place is the 
White House Youth Conference, in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. For about a week, 9,000 
delegates gathered here in Washington, D.C., 
to talk over the problems that face young 
people in today’s America. In one of the 
sections of this conference, set up to deal 
with problems in American education, some- 
thing happened on the second meeting day 
to pinpoint the matter of an American edu- 
cational system not geared to some very 
basic needs of tomorrow’s Peace Corps, or 
the realities of the world today’s young 
Americans live in. 

What happened was that a young Korean 
boy, attending that section asked a simple 
question. He had been in this country for 
3 years he said, was just completing high 
school, and in a few weeks would be heading 
home. He had been bothered for some time 
by a question he hoped that group might 
help him answer. His question was, What 
was democracy? Oh, he’d seen the way we 
lived up close, from supermarkets through 
symphony concerts and TV westerns. But 
this didn’t explain to him what our democ- 
racy was all about. He was sure to be asked 
about this when he got home. His friends 
were very interested in democracy—just how 
interested his high school and college friends 
made very clear last year when they threw 
Syngman Rhee out of the government. 
Could we help him? 

It was a simple question. It had any- 
thing but a simple result. The next 2 days 
were spent trying to define our kind of 
democracy—without, at the end—settling 
for an explanation that really satisfied any- 
one. I was a member of that group, and was 
reminded of that incident the other day, 
when I received this letter from a high 
school student who could be from your own 
community. I'd like to read you this part 
of it: “We have been discussing your pro- 
grams about dynamics of democracy in my 
social studies class. After yesterday’s class 
meeting, we decided to write to you to ask 
your help in answering some questions we 
could not seem to answer. We know we live 
in a free country, and we have a democratic 
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government, but we don’t really understand 
it. First of all, What is democracy? What 
does it have to do with freedom? Our 
teacher says that freedom is possible with- 
out democracy and that democracy is possi- 
ble without freedom. Would you talk about 
this on your program?” and there is more. 
From a young Korean visitor in our class- 
rooms, the question. From a young Amer- 
ican in our classrooms, the question. But 
in those classrooms, apparently no answer. 
Why not? 

In very large part because Mr. Jones—who 
lives in Middletown, U.S.A.—where, several 
days after that White House Youth Confer- 
ence, I spoke to a dinner meeting and told 
the story about what had happened there. 
I ended my remarks by asking that group 
to consider the problem. Did they have an 
answer to the question, What is democracy? 
Do you have an answer? 

Mr, Jones didn’t like the story. He got 
up to inform me that, in the first place, he 
saw no great need to be concerned about 
answering that Korean boy’s question; and 
in the second place, no one with a grain 
of sense would try. Democracy, he said, was 
@ generality. It was an abstraction like lib- 
erty, love, or religion. It couldn’t be de- 
fined. 

It’s a very short distance from Mr. Jones 
to the classrooms in our Middletown, U.S.A.— 
where things like democracy, liberty, religion, 
and love, too—are treated as abstractions, 
and are not defined. But it’s a very long 
distance from Mr. Jones to this day, and 
these men—June 11, 1776, when Robert Liv- 
ingstone, Roger Sherman, John Adams, Ben 
Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson began their 
work as a committee to do what so many 
Joneses in today’s America believe cannot 
be done. With the Declaration of Independ- 
ence they began to define the form and 
functions of our democratic Republic. In 
that paper—in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion—in the Federalist papers—in their per- 
sonal writings—they had some very specific, 
definitive things to say not only about a 
democratic republic, but about things like 
liberty, and religion, too. The Joneses 
haven’t read them lately. 

There is an answer to the Joneses argu- 
ment. A man who has lost his liberty knows 
it is very real—and no abstraction. A man 
denied the right to worship his God knows 
religion is not intangible—is no abstrac- 
tion. A man or woman without love knows 
he or she is not without abstractions. De- 
mocracy is real. The trouble is some people 
must lose these things before they really un- 
derstand this—and it was because of such 
people, amongst us, that we began this series 
of programs on the “Dynamics of Democracy” 
with a speech of Abraham Lincoln. The one 
in which he warned against such people 
amongst us who cannot preach democracy, 
cannot practice it, cannot defend it, and 
above all, as Mr. Lincoln put it, cannot meet 
this greatest obligation as adult Americans: 
to pass on to young Americans an under- 
standing of respect and love for our way 
of life. 

There is an answer to the question raised 
by that Korean boy, and the American high 
school student, too—and no greater need 
facing us right now than that they be 
answered through the classrooms of our 
schools and universities. From those in your 
own community, to those in the East-West 
Institute out in Hawaii—as never before in 
our history, the future for our kind of de- 
mocracy and freedom depends upon how 
well we explain ourselves to others, and to 
ourselves. And as never before in our his- 
tory, whether or not we can do this depends 
upon the Joneses and Smiths and Johnsons 
and Burkes and the rest—in the commu- 
nities, which still, despite all other changes 
in our way of life, effectively decide what 
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can be taught in our classrooms. What can 
be taught there—to answer these questions— 
in a moment. 

Our kind of democracy is unique in his- 
tory, mainly because our kind of freedom 
was unique. Our kind of freedom was half 
space, and half stuff. Uncluttered livable 
space, in which there was no government 
until we brought it in. Plenty of rich stuff, 
out of which to build a competitive, free 
enterprise system after we brought the gov- 
ernment in. These were unique conditions. 
Our kind of democracy would have been im- 
possible without them. If you doubt this, 
put those original 13 American Colonies 
down just about anywhere else on earth. To 
keep it simple—to take them from the east 
coast of North America, and put them down 
on the east coast of Saudi Arabia. And allow 
those people to have the same history, the 
same ideas, the same culture they had when 
they left Europe to head for the New World. 
Would they have been able to build our kind 
of democracy here—where there is very little 
livable space, to this day, and little or none 
of the variety of rich stuff that let us do 
pretty much as we pleased in working out 
our way of life in North America. No coal, 
or iron, or copper, lead, zinc and the long 
list of things that were here to make us what 
we are today—but are not here. Any rugged 
individualists in the oasis farming places 
throughout this part of the world? Hardly. 
Paul Bunyan—the rugged individualist— 
would be run out of any of these oasis towns 
on a rail. He’d be dangerous here. Here 
people cooperate to survive. 

The story of our kind of democracy, and 
our kind of freedom is all we’ve covered in 
this series of programs—from Jeremiah the 
prophet, the first individualist in our reli- 
gious history—through the right to question 
and dissent as the cornerstone of our way of 
life—to the ideas about private enterprise 
and capitalism that grew out of our kind of 
political democracy: all that against this 
background of space and stuff. And all that, 
from the taking of responsibility by the first 
individualist, to the Peace Corps—all that 
based on the risky idea that the power to 
govern, and control human affairs was safest 
in the hands of the greatest number of re- 
sponsible individuals. 





LOWELL MASON’S GRACE 


Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 25 
years ago Lowell Mason invited several 
of his friends who were members of the 
executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches of the Government to be his 
guests at a luncheon on the opening day 
of the Washington baseball season, and 
has continued the practice since that 
time. 

At these luncheons Lowell Mason 
offered grace, and this year he repeated 
the grace which was given at the first 
luncheon 25 years ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed as a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the grace 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

LOWELL Mason’s GRACE 

Eternal Father, not because we know how 
to ask rightly, not because our lives are 
worthy, do we pray to You this day. 

We pray for Thy presence at this gather- 
ing. 

As these leaders of men partake of food 
and fellowship, make us aware, this is the 
way it should be with all men to find hap- 
piness in each other’s presence. 

And yet to also find unrest deep enough 
within us to make Thy word a reality. 
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Teach us not to abandon in days of frus- 
tration, the ideals and aims we acquired 
in moments of high resolve. 

Grant us faith stronger than circumstance 
and courage greater than our fears. 

Only by these things can we make Thy 
presence meaningful. Amen. 





TOURIST TRAVEL 


Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
tourist travel in the United States has 
developed into big business. During re- 
cent months the tourist gap, which is 
the difference between spending by 
American travelers abroad and outlays 
by foreign visitors here, has further 
widened. 

Tourist travel is not only of impor- 
tance to the Nation as a whole but also 
is of importance to our individual States, 
and is a problem to which we must 
devote more time. 

Recently the Senate approved the 
Magnuson bill, which during the past 
few years has received the support of 
both President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy and is another part of a major 
effort on our part to attract foreign 
visitors. 

Kansas, under the able leadership of 
Gov. John Anderson, has set out on a 
program that may well prove to be the 
first of its type in this Nation, in urging 
foreign tourists to visit Kansas and get 
a glimpse of what it is really like to be 
an American and a Kansan. This State 
program, sponsored by the Governor, 
could well be the beginning of a great 
program by the States, cooperating with 
the Federal Government, to greatly ex- 
pand the number of our foreign visitors. 

I stated that travel is a big business. 
The spending by foreign travelers in the 
United States increased from $900 mil- 
lion in 1959 to just under $1 billion in 
1960. At the same time Americans 
traveling abroad increased their expen- 
ditures from $2,400 million in 1959 to 
$2,700 million in 1960. 

During recent months there has been 
much discussion about the heavy de- 
mands upon American gold, as a result 
of dollar spending in other nations. A 
shift in tourist trade and expenditures 
would improve this situation materially. 

Canada and Mexico contributed most 
to travel in the United States; $470 mil- 
lion were spent by Canadians and $180 
million by Mexicans. 

We need to spend more time in pro- 
moting European travel to the United 
States. We are making some progress. 
Europeans spent $98 million in 1959 and 
$125 million in 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
report on the Kansas program, written 
by Ron Kull of the Tcpea Daily Capital, 
be printed as a part *hese remarks. 

There being no ob;:. ion, the report 
was ordered to be print. d in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Kansas said “howdy” to the world today, 
and set out to prove that it means it through 
a unique program that will be the first of 
its kind in the Nation. 

Gov. John Anderson, Jr., in setting the 
stage for his new “Meet the Kansans” pro- 
gram, issued an invitation to a foreign visi- 
tor—name and nationality unspecified—to 


come sit a spell with him at the executive 
mansion. 
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Anderson urged all Kansans to follow his 
lead in opening their homes to foreign 
tourists—to give them a glimpse of what 
it’s really like to be an American, and a 
Kansan. 

Andersons’ program, which may be adopted 
by many States, will seek to implement 
President Kennedy’s previously announced 
plans to encourage foreign travel to this 
country. 

The Governor immediately named a 15- 
man committee to put his plan into action. 

“I believe this is a wonderful opportunity 
to demonstrate our friendliness on a per- 
son-to-person basis,” Anderson said. “Here 
is an opportunity to show people from other 
parts of the world our greatest resource— 
our friendly people.” 

Anderson asked persons wishing to enter- 
tain foreign guests in their homes for an 
hour, a night or a weekend to contact their 
local chamber of commerce office. If they 
wish, they may specify a visitor having 
similar professional or business ‘nterests to 
their own, he added. 

For example, if an attorney from Paris is 
planning a trip to this country and wants 
to meet a Kansan with similar interests he 
will be able to contact his local travel agency, 
steamship line or airline and make his 
wishes known, specifying which part of 
Kansas he wants to visit. 

The transportation agent will in turn con- 
tact the Kansas agency and make complete 
arrangements for the trip. 

“I believe this program will prove to be 
educational and beneficial both for Kansans 
and their foreign guests,” Anderson said. 

He said the Meet the Kansans program 
will be publicized on a worldwide basis, 
through foreign news media, travel agencies 
and transportation companies. 

Members of the committee, who will spear- 
head the drive, are Frank Kessler of Wichita, 
chairman of the Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission; Tom King of Topeka, 
representing Kansas travel agencies; Stewart 
Newlin of Wellington, president of the 
Kansas Press Association; Thad Sandstrom 
of Topeka, president of the Kansas Radio 
and Television Broadcasters Association; 
Merle Goddard of Liberal, president of the 
Kansas Chamber of Commerce executives; 
Carl Suderman, president of the Kansas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Henry Jameson of Abilene, in charge of 
chamber of commerce tourist activities; 
Maurice Fager of Topeka, chairman of the 
Kansas Centennial Commission; Wayne Mat- 
lock of El Dorado, president of the Kansas 
Jaycees; Howard Wilson of Sharon Springs, 
president of the Kansas Board of Agricul- 
ture; James Yount of Bonner Springs, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Kansas Fed- 
eration of Labor; Mrs. Wilbur Marshall of 
Leon, president of the Kansas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Velma Wooster of 
Hays, president of the Kansas Federation 
of Business and Professional Women; Dr. 
Ned Burr McKenney of Topeka, president 
of the Kansas Council of Churches, and 
Maj. Gen. Joe Nickell of Topeka, Kansas 
adjutant general. 





THE PRESIDENT’S DECISION TO 
TERMINATE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE NUCLEAR-POWERED AIR- 
PLANE 


Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, on 
March 30 the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmIrH] made a statement on the 
floor of the Senate about the closing of 
a major defense facility in her State. 
The Senator from Maine noted that the 
easy course for her to take, politically, 
would be to register a vigorous protest, 
to point out that the decision adversely 
affecting the economy of her State was 
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made by a Democratic President, and to 
make a political attack on the decision 
of President Kennedy. 

But in all good conscience— 


She said— 


I cannot do this, for this would simply be 
playing politics with our national security, 
our national defense, and our taxpayer’s dol- 
lar. 


Asimilar situation has arisen in Idaho, 
as a result of the President’s decision to 
terminate development of the nuclear 
powered airplane. Unlike the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmitH] the Governor 
of my State, who is also a Republican, 
promptly demanded that I intervene with 
the President to obtain reversal of the 
decision, because of its adverse economic 
impact inIdaho. Asa study in contrast, 
I ask unanimous consent that two tele- 
grams sent to me by Governor Smylie 
may be printed at this point in the REc- 
orD, together with my reply to the Gov- 
ernor, following the text of his tele- 


grams to me. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorD, as follows: 


Boise, IDAHO, March 29, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request that you take leadership 
in asking for conference with President Ken- 
nedy and the Idaho delegation to Congress 
to request reexamination decision announced 
yesterday to abandon the atomic-powered 
airplane. If the decision is carried through 
it seems apparent that there will be a job 
displacement in the upper Snake River Val- 
ley of nearly 500 persons. Economic loss in 
payrolls alone will range in millions of dol- 
lars annually. The economic impact of the 
decision on the area could well be disastrous. 
I realize that technological decisions such as 
this involve scientific considerations but it 
is hard to believe that 10 years of experimen- 
tation and the investment to date should 
now be abandoned. 

It is the on-again-off-again approach that 
slows these developments. I am confident 
that you can delineate to the President the 
depressing effect that his decision will have 
on the economy of east Idaho, and the State 
as a whole. This, added to depressed situa- 
tion in timber and mining industry, will have 
@ most crippling effect. Earnestly request 
you do all possible to secure reexamination 
and revision of yesterday’s decision. Have 
wired DworsHak, Prost, and Harpinc this 
same effect and have expressed concern to the 
White House direct. 

Regards and good luck, 
ROBERT E. SMYLIE, 
Governor of Idaho. 





Boise, IpanHo, April 4, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference is made to my wire of last week 
relative termination of nuclear aircraft pro- 
pulsion work at National Reactor Testing 
Station, Idaho Falls. Permit me once again 
to urge that you take immediate action to 
secure review and revision of announced 
Presidential decision to terminate this work. 
If the decision was bottomed on a desire 
for economy in Government, sentiment here 
indicates that it is ill advised. It would be 
tragic if the Russians flew an atomic air- 
plane first and it would make the resultant 
decline in our prestige abroad comparable 
only to that which accompanied launching 
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of the first sputnik. I cannot overempha- 
size the effect on employment throughout 
east Idaho. Layoffs are already occurring in 
substantial numbers and the effect of those 
layoffs will soon commence to cumulate. 
This, of course, runs counter to announced 
administration policy to shore up economy 
with defense spending. A clear statement 
of policy for the reasons underlying the deci- 
sion would be helpful. If Idaho must be 
deprived, then we should set to work coop- 
eratively all up and down the line to secure 
replacement contracts at Idaho Falls that 
will put these people back to work. This 
is an extremely serious matter. The invest- 
ment at Arco could easily become another 
naval ordnance problem such as exists at 
Pocatello. We must not let this happen if 
it can possibly be avoided. Please let us 
know how we can be helpful in securing 
revision of the decision or replacement of 
the contracts. 
Regards, 
RoBEertT E. SMYLIE, 
Governor. 
Hon. RoRErT E. SMYLIE, 
Governor, 
Statehouse, Boise, Idaho: 

This is in reply to your telegrams urging 
me to take the lead in asking President 
Kennedy to reverse his decision to strike the 
nuclear powerplant and airframe develop- 
ment project from the defense budget. You 
have called upon me to make this appeal 
because the President’s decision—to use your 
words—will have a depressing effect upon the 
economy of east Idaho. 

On March 15, 2 weeks before receiving 
your telegrams, I advised the President of 
the economic distress that would be felt in 
the Idaho Falls area if the project were dis- 
continued. I reminded him that east Idaho 
had already suffered a serious setback in 
1959, when the Eisenhower administration 
shut down the naval ordnance plant in 
Pocatello. I was assured that the President, 
mindful of our economic interests, would 
not terminate the project, unless overriding 
considerations for the national welfare re- 
quired him to do so. 

In making his decision, the President has 
had the benefit of the best technical and 
military counsel. He has noted that a nu- 
clear-powered plane—even if one could be 
perfected within the next few years—would 
have lesser speed and altitude capability than 
conventional aircraft presently in use. Fur- 
thermore, as he has stated, nearly 15 years 
and about $1 billion have been spent on the 
attempted development of a nuclear-powered 
aircraft, but the possibility of achieving a 
militarily useful aircraft in the foreseeable 
future is still very remote. 

Considerations of this kind led former 
President Eisenhower to recommend a severe 
curtailment of this project, before he left 
office. His January budget cut the level of 
the effort in half, by limiting the scope to 
only one of the two different engines under 
development, although not indicating which 
one. 

In making a more definite decision, Presi- 
dent Kennedy claims a saving of an addi- 
tional $35 million in the defense budget for 
fiscal 1962, below the figure previously re- 
duced in January, and the avoidance of 
future expenditures of at least $1 billion, 
which would have been necessary to achieve 
first experimental flight. 

Because I share fully your concern about 
employment levels at the National Reactor 
Testing Station near Idaho Falls, I am 
urging the AEC to assign new projects to 
Idaho. Senator DworsHak, who is a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Joint Committee, 
is taking similar action. President Kennedy, 
in making his decision, transferred to the 
AEC the mission of carrying forward 
scientific research and development in the 
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fields of high temperature materials and 
high performance reactors, and I am given 
reason to believe that the experimental 
phases of this work will be centered at the 
testing station in Idaho. 

In these ways, I will do all I can to protect 
the legitimate interests of Idaho, in temper- 
ing the impact of the President’s decision. I 
cannot, however, ask him to reverse a de- 
cision he has taken in the national interest, 
based on the best military and scientific ad- 
vice available to him, simply because a por- 
tion of the money saved would have been 
spent in Idaho. 

Congressman Harpinc has asked me to ad- 
vise you that he concurs in this position. 

Senator FranK CHURCH. 





VIEWS OF THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, in 
an interview with Peter Maas, a staff 
writer for Look magazine, the Attorney 
General of the United States has pro- 
vided extraordinarily frank and engag- 
ing answers to a series of questions about 
his motivations, intentions, and long- 
range objectives. They make fascinat- 
ing reading, and I ask that portions of 
the interview, which was published in 
the March 28 issue of Look magazine, 
may be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Rospert KENNEDY SPEAKS OvT ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS, WIRETAPS, ORGANIZED CRIME, ANTI- 
TRUST SUITS, AND SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 

(By Peter Maas) 

Few forays of President John F. Kennedy 
along the borders of the New Frontier raised 
more of a ruckus than the choice of his 
brother Robert for Attorney General. The 
President told me, “They tried to make a 
Federal case out of the fact that Bobby had 
no courtroom experience. The basic require- 
ment for the job is not that at all. It is the 
ability to administer a great department. In 
1952, when I first ran for the Senate, we were 
in a tough fight. It was essential that we set 
up our own organization in every community 
across the State. My campaign manager had 
a pretty rough time trying to do it. Then 
Bobby came in and did the job in 3 weeks. 
In planning, getting the right people to work 
and seeing that the job is done, he is the 
best man in the United States. That was the 
big difference between our campaign last 
fall and Adlai Stevenson’s in 1956. I didn’t 
have to worry about anything except what I 
was going to say, which was enough of a 
challenge. He brings these same assets to 
the Justice Department.” 

Bobby hesitated for weeks before accept- 
ing the post. “I knew that if I were going 
to do an effective job, I was going to be un- 
popular in some areas,” he says. “Everything 
I did would rub off on the President.” By 
December 15, he had concluded that the po- 
tential burden on the White House was too 
much. After a breakfast meeting that day 
with his brother, however, he accepted the 
job. 

“I told him I had made up my mind and 
didn’t want to talk about it any more,” the 
President said recently. “I also reminded 
him that every danger is an opportunity.” 
On the foflowing pages, Robert Kennedy tells 
how he plans to take advantage of that 
opportunity. 

“Why did you accept the post of Attorney 
General? 

“I wanted to be part of the Government at 
this time. We face a tremendous challenge. 
The survival of our country hinges on the 
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success of this administration. I think we 
have an enormous potential in the United 
States. It was proved at Valley Forge, at 
Belleau Wood, and at Tarawa. Now, this 
administration has a great opportunity to 
mobilize the same spirit again. If we don’t, 
it would be almost a betrayal of the election. 

“As Attorney General, what areas of law 
enforcement do you now intend to empha- 
size? 

“The area with which I have had the most 
personal contact is organized crime. We 
intend to give a good deal of emphasis to it. 

“The whole area of civil rights is extremely 
important. I think it is going to be the most 
difficult problem, because of the emotional 
factors involved. This is not a field in which 
I have had a great deal of experience. It is 
therefore getting my immediate attention. 
Juvenile delinquency is also a matter of deep 
concern to me. I believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do more to develop a higher 
degree of competency among all agencies 
which must deal with this situation. We are 
working with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to do just that. 

“Another major interest is the antitrust 
field. We have a tremendous responsibility 
to examine concentrations of power which 
adversely affect our free-enterprise system. 
We will be spending a great deal of time and 
effort in this field. We also intend to keep 
a particularly close watch for evidence of 
side deals and other forms of collusion be- 
tween labor and management which deprive 
rank-and-file trade unionists of their right- 
ful benefits or give certain businesses an un- 
fair competitive edge. 

“There is another area in which we will 
devote considerable time and effort. I have 
a strong feeling that the law especially in 
criminal cases, favors the rich man over the 
poor in such matters as bail, the cost of de- 
fense counsel, the cost of appeals, and so on. 
We have appointed a study group to see what 
can be done to make the law more equitable 
in this respect. 

“You have often urged the creation of a 
National Crime Commission. Will you use 
your office to press for its establishment, 
despite objections raised in some quarters? 

“One of my objectives in recommending 
the creation of a National Crime Commis- 
sion was to get a better way of pooling all 
the information there is about the activities 
and movements of known criminals. 

“Hoodlums and gangsters have been able 
to slip into various sections of the country 
and take over legitimate enterprises before 
@ community has any knowledge of it. This 
is because we have not had what amounts to 
any central intelligence bureau covering 
their activities. 

“Organized crime is a tremendous blight 
all over the country. It drains off millions 
of dollars of our national wealth. Its cor- 
ruption pervades labor ieaders, businessmen, 
and public officials receptive to easy money. 
It steadily saps the moral vigor of our so- 
ciety, and in the end, it can destroy us. 

“Piecemeal operations against organized 
crime obviously have not worked. Today, 
the menace is greater than ever. Working 
closely with J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI, 
we are coordinating the investigation of 
known criminals and getting all the infor- 
mation about these people that is available 
from all Government law-enforcement agen- 
cies, including the Internal Revenue Service 
and the Bureau of Narcotics. If this is done 
well, as I expect it will be, a major step will 
have been accomplished toward resolving 
what was one of my prime reasons for ad- 
vocating the National Crime Commission. 

“Do you envision any other steps now 
against criminal elements? 

“Yes. We are going to take a new look 
at the income-tax returns of these people, 
to spot the flow of crooked money. I have 
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been criticized on the ground that tax laws 
are there to raise money for the Government 
and should not be used to punish the under- 
world. I think the argument is specious. 

“I do believe that tax returns must re- 
main confidential. But I also recognize that 
we must deal with corruption, crime and dis- 
honesty. In this respect, we will analyze 
each case on its own merits. Our guide on 
this—or any other matter—is to administer 
the law fairly. 

“What is your basic attitude about civil 
rights? Specifically, what is your position 
on a movement like the sit-in demonstra- 
tions? 

“As far as the sit-ins are concerned, my 
sympathy is with them morally. It is also 
my fundamental belief that all people are 
created equal. Logically, it follows that inte- 
gration should take place today everywhere— 
in schools, playgrounds and s0 on. But 
those of us who believe this must realize 
that, rightly or wrongly, other people have 
grown up with totally different backgrounds 
and mores, which we can’t change overnight. 

“My point is that there has to be under- 
standing on all sides. My impression is that 
there has been a great deal of hypocrisy and 
talk in this field. I have in mind southern- 
ers who perpetuate a vast disparity of op- 
portunity for white and Negro, and then use 
this same disparity to argue the Negro isn’t 
ready for full citizenship. I also have in 
mind a great many people in the North whose 
lives indicate they would rather talk about 
integration than live it—newspaper editors, 
for instance, who preach civil rights, but be- 
long to restricted clubs and send their chil- 
dren to schools where there are no Negroes. 

“It is quite a change for some whites in 
the South, who suddenly have a school pop- 
ulation that might be as much as 80 per- 
cent Negro. I think the Supreme Court 
recognized this when it ordered integration 
‘with all deliberate speed’ instead of im- 
mediately. I take this order seriously. This 
doesn’t mean that we are going to stand 
for mob defiance of court orders. Nor does 
it mean that there will be sweeping trans- 
formations without adequate groundwork. 

“What would your position be if you were 
confronted by another Little Rock? 

“I don’t think we would ever come to the 
point of sending troops to any part of the 
country on a matter like that. I cannot 
conceive of this administration’s letting such 
a situation deteriorate to that level. In my 
judgment, examining the facts, we could 
have handled the situation with U.S. mar- 
shals, who have a fine record and are 
equipped to handle the job. 

“Some groups charge that the Department 
of Justice has not been active enough in 
entering civil rights suits as amicus curiae 
or friend of the court. Do you intend to 
pursue a more aggressive policy? 

“I think that the problem here has been 
@ lack of overall leadership in the field. I 
have the impression that people in the De- 

ent of Justice wanted to do more, but 
were held back by a general hands-off policy 
of the past administration. This won’t be 
true in the future. I don’t mean that the 
whole problem will be solved automatically. 
My feeling is that we must move strongly 
and vigorously in this area. It is imperative 
that we make progress. But I don’t think 
that it can be handled just by laws. There 
has got to be—and there is going to be— 
leadership from the White House. That is 
going to make the difference. 

“Have you any plans in mind regarding 
subversive activity in the United States? 

“I have discussed the subject with J. Edgar 
Hoover. He is very concerned about this 
threat. I was in Internal Security when I 
joined the Department of Justice in 1951. 
At that time, I thought there were some 
bad situations. I haven’t had any dealings 
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in this field for over 5 years, so it will re. 
quire careful study before we reach any con- 
clusions. One change in organization ig 
being considered. Internal Security, now a 
separate section, may be returned to the 
Criminal Division, where it once was. Indi- 
cations are that this would increase its ef- 
fectiveness. My predecessor mentioned that 
there was a good deal of sentiment for such 
@ move among his people. 

“In respect to antitrust activity, do you 
have any feelings about bigness per se? 

“It worries me. Too much power scares 
me, whether we find it in a trade union or 
in a corporation. So, within the bounds of 
the law, it would be an important factor 
in any trust or conspiracy suits we may bring 
to court. 

“While wiretaps are not permitted as evi- 
dence in Federal courts, some officials have 
pressed for new legislation to allow their 
use. What is your position as Attorney Gen- 
eral? 

“We are studying this question carefully, 
No conclusions have been reached. If such 
legislation were passed, my feeling is that 
the use of legal wiretaps should be limited 
to major crimes such as treason, kidnaping, 
and murder. In each instance, however, it 
should only be done with the authority of 
a Federal judge. We would still have to re- 
quest permission for a wiretap, exactly as 
we must now do to get a search warrant. At 
the same time, there is a great deal of indis- 
criminate wiretapping that now goes unpun- 
ished. Therefore, it is essential that the 
penalty for indiscriminate wiretapping be 
greatly stiffened. This goes for anybody, in- 
cluding law enforcement officers. 

“One of the great problems we have is in 
the language of the law as it now stands. 
It states that we shall not intercept and 
disclose messages. Does this mean that we 
can go ahead and intercept as long as we 
don’t disclose the content as evidence? Some 
courts have said yes to this interpretation. 
I also fully recognize that legalized wiretap- 
ping is a two-edged sword that requires the 
most scrupulous use. For that reason, I 
would not be in favor of its use under any 
circumstances—even with the court's per- 
mission—except in certain capital offenses. 

“Do you intend to divorce yourself from 
politics because of your new post? 

“Yes. I am getting out of all political 
activity as fast as I can. Partisan politics 
played no role when I was chief counsel for 
the McClellan Labor-Rackets Committee. 
They will play no part now. 

“What will be your policy regarding Fed- 
eral judgeships? 

“I will be asking for recommendations from 
both the Senate and the State bar associa- 
tions. As far as the latter are concerned, 
however, I am dismayed at their failure to 
crack down on unethical practices com- 
mitted by certain of their members, and I 
don’t regard their recommendations as the 
end-all. We also will be searching for men 
on our own. Ability will be our sole con- 
sideration. We want the best men we can 
get. That’s the way we are going to operate. 

“Do you have any comment about such 
adjectives as ‘cold,’ ‘ruthless’ and ‘arrogant’ 
that some people have applied to you pub- 
licly? 

“If my children were old enough to under- 
stand, I might be disturbed to have them 
find out what a mean father they have. I’ve 
been in a position where I have to say no 
to people, and at times I have had to step 
on some toes. I guess a lot of this came 
out of the Los Angeles convention. But we 
won, and we won fairly, then and later on. 
We weren’t just playing games, 

“Do you plan to remain Attorney General 
for at least the first full term of the Ken- 
nedy administration? 
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“Yes; I expect to. I think, for instance, 
that it’s going to take us at least a year and 
a half to get started on what we would like to 
accomplish. 

“Do you ever plan to run for office your- 
self? 

“At one time, I had considered trying for 
the governorship of Massachusetts. Some- 
day, perhaps, I will run for elective office. 
But now, all I have on my mind is doing 
my job here.” 





BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


Mr, JACKSON. Madam President, it 
is my happy privilege to advise the Sen- 
ate that today marks the 56th birthday 
of my senior colleague, WARREN G. MAG- 
nuson. This is also his 25th year of 
service in the Congress of the United 
States. ‘There is no need for me to re- 
count here his outstanding achievements 
during this long period of public service. 
Those achievements are legion and well 
known to all of us who have served with 
him. I should like, however, Madam 
President, to make brief mention of the 
fine persona] relationship I have always 
had with my senior colleague. I have 
served and worked with him in the House 
and the Senate for 21 of his 25 years in 
Congress. During all that time we have 
never had a serious disagreement. We 
have always had a very close personal 
working relationship on problems of mu- 
tual concern in the State. His thought- 
fulness, kindness and continuous gener- 
osity have made my job far easier, as it 
has for all of his colleagues in this body. 
The warmth of his personality and his 
always high humor have made him one 
of the most beloved Members of the 
Senate. I look forward to many more 
years of pleasant association with War- 
REN G, Macnuson. Iam sure that Mem- 
bers of both sides of the aisle share this 
birthday wish with me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
tribute paid to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington, WARREN MAGNU- 
son, by his junior colleague from the 
State of Washington [Mr. Jackson]. It 
has been my happy privilege in the 11 
years I have served in the Senate to 
have been very intimately associated 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from the State of Washington. We both 
serve on the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Senator 
Macnvuson is our chairman. I know of 
no Senator who works more earnestly 
and more effectively for the welfare of 
his State and the country at large than 
does the distinguished Senator from 
Washington. It is a joyous occasion for 
me, on his 56th birthday, to extend to 
him my heartfelt felicitations and many 
happy returns of the day. I congratu- 
late not only Senator Macnuson but I 
also congratulate the people of the State 
of Washington, who have sent him to the 
Senate. I wish for him and for them 
many more fruitful years of service as 
a Senator from the great State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Madam President, 
I rise to join the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and the 
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distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] in extending best 
wishes and felicitations to Senator 
WARREN MAGNUSON on his 56th birthday. 

It is my rare privilege and pleasure to 
serve in the U.S. Senate and as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with War- 
REN MAGNUSON. It was my good fortune 
to know the distinguished Senator from 
Washington in his collegiate football 
days. He was a football player of rare 
ability. He hit the line hard, and he did 
a masterful job. He has carried this 
drive and determination into his service 
and work in the U.S. Senate. 

In the Senate I have found him always 
painstakingly working in every con- 
structive way in the interest of good 
legislation. I have heard it said, and I 
know of my own knowledge, that he has 
not only represented the great State of 
Washington so brilliantly but where the 
northwestern section of the United 
States was involved, you could find Sen- 
ator MaGcnuson. Before Alaska became 
a State he was affectionately referred 
to as the Senator from Alaska. Senator 
Maanvuson and his colleague Senator 
JACKSON make a great team and I salute 
them. 

I wish to join with other Senators to 
wish Senator MAGNUSON Many, Many 
more happy birthdays, and hope that I 
have the privilege of serving with him 
for many years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I take this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues and to wish our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. MaGNnuson, a very happy 
birthday and to express the hope that 
his life will be long and rewarding. 

It has been said that youth is not a 
time of life. Few people in public life 
better represent this than the Senator 
from Washington. Not only does he 
look far younger than his years; he has 
a vibrant and youthful attitude toward 
life, which is so often expressed in his 
outlook on current problems. He is not 
an old fogy, but neither is he a young 
fogy. He combines the wisdom of age, 
and the vision and strength of youth. 

It may be surprising for some to real- 
ize that WARREN MAGNUSON has served 
in Congress for 24 years, and in the Sen- 
ate for 17 years. The only interruption 
in this long and useful career was his 
service as lieutenant commander in the 
Navy during World War II, when he 
served in the Pacific theater. In length 
of continuous service, the Senator from 
Washington, even now, ranks 11th in the 
Senate. 

For the past 6 years, Senator Mac- 
NUSON has served as chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. All of us have admired and 
envied his skillful and intelligent chair- 
manship of that important committee. 
He has performed his duties as chair- 
man as well as any chairman in the his- 
tory of the committee. It is a tribute 
to his great energy and effectiveness 
that one of the first bills passed by the 
Senate this year was reported by his 
committee. 
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Last year Senator MAGNUSON was hon- 
ored by being made a member of the 
Democratic policy committee of the Sen- 
ate, in which capacity he is making a 
new and significant contribution toward 
the work of the Senate, and the work 
of the Democratic leadership of the Sen- 
ate. 

The senior Senator from Washington 
has made a great contribution to his 
State, and to the inland empire of the 
Northwest. But Warren Macnuson has 
been more than a Senator from the State 
of Washington or the Northwest. He is 
and has been a Senator for all the United 
States, and he has performed great serv- 
ice for his Nation. 

I salute the Senator from Washing- 
ton on this occasion, and wish him even 
greater success and personal satisfaction 
in the years ahead. He looks and is in 
the prime of life. He has ahead of him 
not only the best years of his life, but of 
his service in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and 
other Senators in paying tribute to the 
devoted public service and the record of 
Senator WARREN Macnuson. It has been 
my privilege to serve for many years 
with Senator Macnuson both in the 
House of Representatives and in the U.S. 
Senate. He is always courteous, kindly, 
knowledgeable, and a very effective Sen- 
ator of his State and of the Nation. 

He is entering the 25th year of service 
at a very young age, comparatively 
speaking, and I predict and wish for him 
many more useful years as a Member of 
this distinguished body. 

Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I am 
delighted to associate myself with the 
accolades for Senator Maanuson on his 
birthday. I am frank to say that it was 
something of a surprise to me to learn 
that this was his 56th birthday. I know 
of no Member of this body who exhibits 
a younger or more dynamic drive than 
does WARREN MacGnuson. I would have 
guessed that perhaps he was 46 or 36, 
in terms of the measure of his activity 
on the floor of the Senate. I have had 
the privilege of serving under his lead- 
ership on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and also as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Very frankly, I look to him for 
leadership and vigor of ideas in the 
measures he supports. I am delighted to 
join in the best wishes on number 56, 
which is an exaggerated figure in every 
other way except chronology. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, I 
certainly would not wish this occasion to 
pass without adding my own words of 
birthday greetings to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. This is his 
25th year of public service—his silver an- 
niversary year—and I think it is appro- 
priate for the Senate to take note of 
the very great service that has been 
rendered by WARREN Macnuson to the 
people of Washington and to the country 
as a whole. 

Of all his many attributes, none has 
meant more to me than his keen and 
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ready sense of humor, for this has en- 
abled him to maintain a balanced per- 
spective on all public questions, and thus 
to render the most constructive kind of 
service in the leadership positions of 
high responsibility he enjoys in the Sen- 
ate. 

I wish at this time to express my own 
personal thanks to WARREN MAGNUSON 
for all the many courtesies that he has 
shown to me. In every sense he has 
been a good friend, a good Senator, and 
@ good neighbor to Idaho. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
no man I know is more entitled to a 
happy birthday and many happy anni- 
versaries to follow than is WARREN G. 
Macnuson, one of the finest men I have 
ever known in my life. My acquaint- 
ance with him extends back over a long 
period of time. I am glad to express 
publicly that which I have said so many 
times privately, namely, that WARREN 
Macnuson is one of the great legislators 
of his time. During the many years I 
served as Delegate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Alaska, WARREN Mac- 
NUSON was, in a sense, the Senator from 
Alaska without portfolio—without a cer- 
tificate of election. I depended on him 
in this body to take care of all bills con- 
cerning the territory, and he never failed 
me. He took charge and managed the 
bills that came over here from the House, 
thus making his contribution to the de- 
velopment of the territory of Alaska. He 
did much to put that territory in such 
a situation that statehood followed. I 
sometimes think that I took up so much 
of his time that he might have been glad 
when the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton moved here from the House of Rep- 
resentatives to become chairman of the 
Territories Subcommittee, and assumed 
so much of the burden that previously 
had fallen altogether on the Senator 
from the State of Washington. 

Madam President, the senior Senator 
from Washington comes from pioneer 
stock. His ancestors made a very no- 
table contribution in opening the Mid- 
dle West and the Far West. Senator 
MacGnuson, a true son of the West, has 
pioneered in a different way—his con- 
tributions have been in promoting the 
development of the Pacific slope, and the 
welfare of its residents. He has been the 
author and supporter of many legisla- 
tive acts which have been meaningful 
in the development of the West. 

When I arrived in the Senate, in 
January 1959, it was my pleasure and 
my privilege to become a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which the senior Senator 
from Washington is chairman. My re- 
spect and affection for him have only in- 
creased with service under him. I have 
never seen him provoked. I have never 
seen him nervous. I have never seen 
him angry. He is a superior human 
being and a fine man whom we all ad- 
mire. I express the hope that he will 
have many, Many more and happy anni- 
versaries. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
should like to express my high regard 
for Senator MaGcNnuson as a Member of 
the Senate andasaman. In 1947, when 
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I became a Member of the Senate for the 
first time for a 2-year term, I served 
as a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Senator MAGNUSON was & 
member of that committee, and I was a 
member of a subcommittee with him. 
On that subcommittee I learned to know 
his ability and his great helpfulness, and 
also to enjoy his trust. 

In the years that have passed since 
then, our association and friendship 
have continued. I have found him to 
be a Member of the Senate whom one 
can approach upon any matter, feeling 
that one has his understanding and 
helpfulness and his trust. 

Senator Macnvuson is one of the ablest 
men inthe Senate. He is what might be 
called a Senator’s Senator. I have great 
regard and affection for him, for his 
understanding and for his ability, and 
I also admire the very objective way in 
which he approaches problems, and his 
sense of justice. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
wish to acd a word about young WARREN 
Macnuson who today celebrates a birth- 
day beyond that which any of us would 
think to be the fact, considering his 
youthfulness and vigor. Everything 
about him, Madam President, belies the 
fact that he has reached this milestone. 
To this junior Senator from New York, 
as a new Member of the Senate, WARREN 
Macnuson has been extremely kind. I 
have had occasions to cosponsor several 
bills with the Senator from Washington. 
At all times he has accorded courteous 
hearing whenever it was requested. He 
is a model of what a presiding officer 
should be at committee meetings. I 
wish him the very best on this natal day. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Madame President, 
in adding my congratulations to those 
of other Senators who have spoken to- 
day in congratulating our good friend 
WarrEN Macnuson, I wish to extend my 
best wishes to this distinguished and 
great American, an outstanding Senator, 
and a good friend. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. Prexident, the first U.S. Senator I 
ever met was Senator WARREN MAGNU- 
son. I met him through a young news- 
paperman who had interviewed him on 
many occasions. That young journalist 
was Dick Neuberger, and I was greatly 
impressed that the man I was about to 
marry called this great Senator 
“MAGGIE.” 

On this occasion of ‘““Macere’s” birth- 
day I want him to know how much both 
Senators Neuberger have enioyed call- 
ing him colleague. 





SO-CALLED PEACE OBJECTIVES OF 
COMMUNIST RUSSIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
last week a “Little United Nations As- 
sembly” was held at Kent University, 
Kent, Ohio. At that assembly, Mr. 
Yuri V. Filippov, counselor for the So- 
viet Embassy in Washington, was a 
speaker. In his address to the student 
body, he purposed to tell them the lofty 
objectives and principles of the Commu- 
nists in trying to attain peace through- 
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out the world. I have before me an ar- 
ticle published in a Cleveland newspaper 
relating to Mr. Filippov’s statements. I 
read what he is alleged to have said to 
that group of 1,800 students: 

Peaceful coexistence is the only possible 
way to maintain a stable and lasting peace, 

We live in a period of history when states 
with different social systems, socialistic and 
capitalistic, do exist and develop. These 
states go along their own roads, and the 
systems existing in these countries are, of 
course, internal matters of their peoples. 
No one from the outside can dictate to these 
people which social system to choose. 

Apart from the obligation not to commit 
aggression, a peaceful coexistence principle 
also provides for an obligation on the part 
of all states not to violate each other's ter- 
ritorial integrity and sovereignty in any 
form and under any pretext. 


Madam President, I simply cannot al- 
low a statement of that character to go 
unchallenged. The statement is cynical, 
untrue, and completely contrary to the 
course of conduct which the Soviet 
Union has followed in the last 15 years. 
Think of this man making a statement, 
in the face of the Communist conduct, 
to the effect that the principle of peace- 
ful toexistence signifies a renunciation 
of interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

Everywhere throughout the _ world, 
Communist Russia and Communist 
China have interfered with the internal 
management of governments and have 
stood as obstructionists toward people 
who have sought to choose their own 
system of government. The statements 
made by the Soviet counselor are com- 
pletely foreign to the truth. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Who made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The statement was 
made by Yuri V. Filippov, counselor for 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, in an 
address to a conclave of students at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I had the opportunity 
to read the Communist declaration is- 
sued at the close of the Communist Party 
meeting in December. In that 10,000- 
word statement, the Communist Party 
undertook to define what it meant by its 
declaration. It said clearly that the 
Soviet Union intended to move into every 
area in the world in which it could stir up 
revolution. Specifically, it mentioned 
South America, Cuba, Africa, and Asia. 

Anyone who reads the Communist 
Party declaration will know that coex- 
istence means that in every effort, short 
of nuclear war, both revolution and in- 
tervention are contemplated in the af- 
fairs of every country which is not a 
Communist country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam very grateful for 
the contribution made by the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Madam President, since my time has 
expired, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may continue to speak briefly on this 
subject. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
should like to ask the counselor of the 
Soviet Embassy: What type of counte- 
nance did the Communists give to the 
Hungarian people in their effort to de- 
termine for themselves the type of gov- 
ernment they wanted? What counte- 
nance did the Communists give to the 
Polish people when they attempted to 
declare the type of government they 
wanted? Moreover, what concessions 
did Communist Russia make to the cap- 
tive nations of Europe, when all those 
nations asked was the right to express 
their choice of government through free 
public elections? In every instance, the 
word of the Communists was broken, 
and by an iron hand the government 
which the Soviets created was imposed 
upon the people. 

What has been the attitude of the 
Communist Government toward Quemoy 
and Matsu? Toward Nepal, on the 
border of India? What has been its 
conduct in Cuba? Everywhere, means 
are adopted to cause subversion. To 
Communist Russia, peaceful coexistence 
means coexistence with Communist gov- 
ernments and the destruction of all 
other types of government. 

Madam President, I must reject this 
statement, made by this man in my 
State, and label it completely incom- 
patible with the facts as they actually 
exist. 

I commend Andor 8S. Jobb, the Hun- 
garian freedom fighter of 1956, now a 
student at Kent State University, for 
the vigorous challenge he made to the 
assertions of Yuri V. Filippov. 





CONTINUED CONGRESSIONAL SCRU- 
TINY OF NEW EXPORT CONTROLS 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
yesterday Secretary Hodges announced 
that he had recommended revised pro- 
cedures for the control of exports to So- 
viet bloc nations. This is a subject 
which has been of great concern to me 
in view of evidence before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee that many ship- 
ments have been made to Iron Curtain 
countries over the objections of the De- 
partment of Defense. When this situa- 
tion first came to light, I suggested that 
the Department of Defense should be 
given a veto power over such shipments, 
subject to review by the President. In 
this area of defense and security we 
should err on the side of caution and 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
make certain that no shipments of stra- 
tegic goods are sent behind the Iron 
Curtain 


The procedures announced by Secre- 
tary Hodges certainly will be helpful, 
and I commend the Secretary for the 
prompt and diligent attention which he 
has personally given to this important 
problem, The Executive order which he 
has recommended to the President will 
provide for the review of disputed export 
licenses by a board consisting of the 
Secretaries of the Departments prima- 
rily concerned. I have been given the 
personal assurance of Secretary Hodges 
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that in the event of a disagreement on 
this board, an export license will not be 
issued by him except upon the express 
approval of the President of the United 
States. This certainly fulfills the main 
objective of my proposal to the Secre- 
tary. 

There are other problems in this field 
of export control which continue to war- 
rant consideration. It is still detrimental 
to our national security, for example, 
if manufacturers in allied countries are 
free to ship to Iron Curtain countries the 
same goods which American firms are 
prohibited from sending. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that we coordinate 
our efforts to prevent the shipment of 
strategic materials to the Soviet bloc 
with the NATO powers and the other free 
world countries. I hope that the strong- 
est representations will be made by the 
Department of State against any con- 
tribution to the Communist war potential 
by trade in strategic goods. 

This is a subject which should have 
the continuing scrutiny of Congress. I 
am confident and pleased by the attitude 
of the Secretary of Commerce that we 
will have the full cooperation of the Com- 
merce Department in our efforts to pre- 
vent any free world help to Communist 
efforts to build up their military ma- 
chinery and equipment. 





THE INTERNATIONAL WATER YEAR 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
recently there has been much talk about 
the proposed International Water Year. 
I feel that my colleagues may be inter- 
ested in learning more about the sugges- 
tion and about the man who is devoting 
a great deal of his time toward its real- 
ization—O. R. Angelillo, of California. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a short statement about a 
trip to Europe by Mr. Angelillo and some 
of his theories on water development; 
and also a history of the suggested Inter- 
national Water Year; a press release by 
Dr. F. W. Maxstadt; a news release by 
O. R. Angelillo from Rome, Italy; and a 
news release by O. R. Angelillo from 
Pisa, Italy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the releases were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

In summary, O. R. Angelillo, of California, 
had made a trip to Rome to implore the Holy 
Father to give his blessings to the suggested 
International Water Year. 

His trip was a success for the Pontifical 
Academy of Science bestowed its moral en- 
couragement and its inspirational grace 
upon the suggested International Water 
Year. The Vatican broadcasted a radio pro- 
gram beamed to five continents telling its 
support for the promise of peace which 
water holds according to Mr. O. R. Angelillo 
and his colleague, Dr. F. W. Maxstadt, of 
California Institute of Technology. 

Today here in America we find that 60 
percent of our land is arid, in that it re- 
cejves only 10 percent of the rainfall for the 
Nation. All members of the Senate, in par- 
ticular those in the western part of our 
Nation, are aware of our country’s great 
need for water. 

Under coordinated scientific supervision 
water can be extracted from beneath our 
Nation’s deserts. In the Mojave our citi- 
zens have brought water to the surface, 50 
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that today cotton buds bloom where once 

only desert reigned supreme. 

In the Middle East, in particular at Eliat, 
only 15 kilometers from where Moses 
brought water, Americans have brought 
forth water at various levels in an area 
where water had not appeared in 2,600 years. 

There have been other successful attempts 
at bringing water to the top of the earth 
where for centuries none had existed. 
French, Italian, and German scientists have 
probed and found evidence of flowing sub- 
terranean streams below the Sahara Desert. 

Mr. Angelillo has informed me that the 
method of finding water is scientific. He 
states that today scientists look for shattered 
rock formations caused by earth disturb- 
ances. The scientists follow the long line of 
displacements in the earth called faults along 
which at different levels there may be vari- 
ous formations; the stronger of these frac- 
ture the easier. These fracture spaces serve 
as water channels and are interconnected in 
devious ways. At some point along these 
regional fault systems, there is a wicking ac- 
tion of water which will show itself in many 
ways by the change that occurs at the sur- 
face. The ability to determine the location 
of the water channels beneath with reference 
to the position of such surface indicators is 
the foundation of this science. Often water 
flows through these subterranean channels 
under great pressure and when perforated by 
water wells, water may rise to great heights 
and continue to do so under its own re- 
plenishing pressure. 

Today, by the use of the Belluigi process, 
Mr. Angelillo states that it is possible to 
form dikes within the earth by converting 
clay into solid rock so as to prevent either 
the vertical or horizontal diffusion of un- 
wanted waters. These subterranean dams 
which can be built to the depth of 4,000 
feet can serve to cause water to rise under 
its own recharge pressure. 

He further states that the historical back- 
ground for search for water flowing through 
fissured rock formations goes back to the 
days before the Roman Legions. History 
has told us that the legions took great pains 
in finding safe water and after many sorry 
experiences, they learned that water that 
flowed from rock crevices was safe water. 
This research has continued today and is 
expressed in the medical and pharmaceu- 
tical hydrology, nuclear geology, geochem- 
istry, and volcanic geology. 

Mr. Angelillo states that America can co- 
operate with the scholars of the western 
world to solve our own water problem 
through America’s support of the proposed 
International Water Year. Support of such 
@ program can inspire the nations of the 
world with enthusiasm needed to coordi- 
nate the required knowledge. Yet, this is 
also a national project. Mr. Angelillo has 
informed me that studies of the geological 
formations of the Western States of this 
Nation, in particular California and Ari- 
zona, by a coordinated interdisciplinary 
scientific approach by the free world sci- 
entists will serve as an adequate laboratory 
pattern for the full development of this 
project. The universities which Mr. O. R. 
Angelillo and Dr. F. W. Maxstadt, of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, visited in 
Europe concur with this opinion. A basic 
scientific pattern already exists in Italy, 
France, and Germany. 

Let us not forget the words of President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address when he 
called upon mankind to “conquer the 
deserts.” 

STATEMENT BY O. R. ANGELILLO OVER THE 
VaTICAN Rapio NeEetworK, JANUARY 12, 
1961 

MEMORIAL 

In the name of humanity and its hope for 
peace, O. R. Angelillo requests the Pon- 
tifical Academy of Science to bestow its moral 
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encouragement and its inspirational grace 
upon the scope and purpose of the sug- 
gested International Water Year. 

HISTORY 


The suggested International Water Year 

is the unfoldment of the idea intended to be 

by the Galileo Galilei Founda- 

tion, initiated under the joint auspices of 

the University of Padova and the University 
of Pisa. 

Said idea sought to bring forth a coordi- 
nated interdisciplinary research approach to 
the problem of water. 

In particular the finding, the development, 
the production, and the utilization of water 
flowing through deep rock fissures and shat- 
tered rock along and near faults that are 
beneath the arid regions of the world. 

The presence of these subterranean flowing 
streams of water, that are occasioned by 
tectonic forces, were focused for attention 
by the Angelillo water report. This report is 
a study of the water beneath the Mojave 
Desert of California. 

On May 12, 1959, Senator Estes KEFAUVER 
presented his remarks that appear on pages 
A3975 and A3976 of the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the United States which in part 
are as follows: 

“Mr. Kerauver. Mr. President, in our 
search for a solution of our domestic and 
international problems here in the Con- 
gress, it might appear at times that we fail 
to recognize the individual efforts of scholars 
and scientists who work toward these same 
goals. 

“I should like to call attention to Mr. O. 
Romulus Angelillo, an American consulting 
engineer and scientist. Mr. Angelillo only 
last week was highly honored by two great 
Italian universities for his study on the 
practical possibility to expand the normal 
horizons of preparation, conducting an eco- 
nomic utilization of hydrogeological re- 
search and exploration of water from rock 
fissures. The research for water in arid re- 
gions of the world most certainly deserves the 
attention of this Nation and of all nations. 

“As Mr. Angelillo said in his lecture before 
faculty members and students of the Uni- 
versities of Pisa and Padova: ‘Water will 
provide the means for those in the regions of 
the world less endowed by nature, to have 
new hope and to make further progress in 
dignity.’ 

“After considerable research, Mr. Angelillo 
has concluded that a vast underground sup- 
ply of water is available to arid countries if 
they follow his principle of exploration of 
water from rock fissures. 

“Following his lectures in Italy, the hope 
Was expressed by Mr. Angelillo and by re- 
sponsible faculty members of the two uni- 
versities, that there be established an in- 
ternational foundation to be known as 
‘Galileo Galilei’ in honor of the father of 
science. This international foundation 
would develop through research the loca- 
tion, development, production and utiliza- 
tion of especially deep flowing waters be- 
neath arid regions. 

“Such a foundation would coordinate the 
scientific discipline of the Universities of Pisa 
and Padova, as well as major institutions of 
advanced thinking in the United States and 
elsewhere. 

“This is a project of vast magnitude, and 
one which, it is hoped, will be marked with 
full success.” 

On May 14, 1960, Dr. Joseph Kaplan, 
Chairman of the International Geophysical 
Year, authorized O. R. Angelillo to quote him, 
in a communication addressed to the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, as follows: 

“Dr. Kaplan will shortly approach the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, which sponsored 
and carried out the U.S. program in the IGY, 
in order to get the Academy to play a similar 
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role on the proposed International Water 
Year (IWY). 

“With this, it will be possible to approach 
the Congress through the National Science 
Foundation, exactly following the now well 
recognized successful IGY pattern. He be- 
lieves that this is the most important idea 
for international interdiscliplinary coopera- 
tion that exists today.” 

On June 6, 1960, Dr. Joseph Kaplan de- 
livered an address entitled ‘“‘The Great Chal- 
lenge,” which was radio broadcast through- 
out the world by the Voice of America. 

The first paragraph of said address is as 
follows: 

“The great challenge 


“It is with real pleasure and humility that 
I face this audience on the occasion of your 
second commencement. Humility, because 
of the remarkable task that is being per- 
formed here and pleasure, because I can per- 
haps pay back in part today the great debt 
that science and the free world owe to the 
late Pope Pius XII for his inspiring support 
of science in general and of the Internation- 
al Geophysical Year in particular. 

“Except in private conversations, I have as 
yet had no public opportunity to acknowl- 
edge the inspiration that came to us from 
Pope Pius XII understanding and encour- 
agement.” 

The last sentence and the footnote of said 
address is as follows: 

“All of you will have had an effective start 
toward the ultimate purpose of an educa- 
tion, the understanding of ourselves, our 
world, our universe and God. And now I 
would like to add a short footnote to my 
talk. 

“During the past few months our good 
friend, Mr. O. R. Angelillo and I have been 
discussing the idea of another international 
scientific program, patterned after the very 
successful Interu.ational Geophysical Year, 
but dedicated to the thorough scientific ex- 
amination of the problem of water. Those 
of us who live in southern California need 
no reminder regarding the importance of 
this problem. Those who think in terms 
of the needs of all mankind recognize that 
this is now one of the most important prob- 
lems to which concerted attention should 
be given. 

“Mr. Angelillo and I have been looking at 
this problem not only from the scientific 
point of view but also as another by which 
this Nation can help the world to achieve 
security and a better way of life. If science 
and engineering can become forces for peace 
as well as for the tangible products of their 
genius, we will have achieved great goals 
in the history of man. The proposed In- 
ternational Water Year is a striking ex- 
ample of how these goals can be reached.” 

On December 7, 1960, I came to Europe 
with D. F. W. Maxstadt, of the California 
Institute of Technology, to determine if 
there were now presently available a suf- 
ficient number of qualified scientists with 
knowledge of the presence of producible 
waters beneath the arid regions of Europe, 
Africa, and the Near and Far East, includ- 
ing India. 

I also sought to evaluate the result of 
experiments in terrestrial physics to de- 
termine their practical application to pro- 
duce and utilize the waters beneath the 
arid regions at an economically competitive 
cost. 

The universities of Europe that I visited 
have shown me their findings. I have visited 
with Dr. Maxstadt such regions that were 
studied and inspected the issuing waters. 

It is my considered opinion that I am 
now justified to recommend to my friends 
in the Congress of the United States that 
practical measures be undertaken to carry 
out this program. 
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I shall recommend that the suggested In- 
ternational Water Year be directed by an 
American university in cooperation with the 
universities of the Western World. 

O. R. ANGELILLO. 

RomgE, January 10, 1961. 





PRESS RELEASE, ROME, JANUARY 14, 1961 

Photographs and tape recording of entire 
broadcast over Vatican Radio by O. R. An- 
gelillo, of Los Angeles, and F. W. Maxstadt, 
of California Institute of Technology, will 
a brought to Washington, D.C., January 


Angelillo’s words were concurrently trans. 
lated. 

These photographs and tape will be avail- 
able in Los Angeles at Carroll Alcott’s office, 
radio KNX, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
January 28. 

They will be available at Don Bosco Tech- 
nical High School, February 38. 

The music program was a stroke of genius. 

Angelillo has been signally honored with 
the hat of science by the University of Peru- 
gia, the Medal of Lymnology of the Fourth 
International Congress of Hydrobiology, by 
the Central Laboratory of Rome, the Galileo 
Medal by the University of Pisa and the 
Gold Medal of Merit by the University of 
Padua. He has, in addition, been honored 
with signed greetings of reunion by the 
faculty chairmen of the Universities of 
Padua and Pisa. 

His findings with regard to water from 
deep rock fissures in the Mojave Desert and 
Catalina Island have been confirmed by 
similar findings by Parascondola at the Uni- 
versity of Naples from studies and tests near 
Mt. Vesuvius, Tongiorgi at the University 
of Pisa from studies in the Alps, and Tal- 
enti at the University of Rome from labora- 
tory tests of waters of Mt. Vesuvius and 
Rome—even Roman fog. Attached is a 
copy of the address broadcast over the 
Vatican Radio on their “Quarter Hour of 
Serenity” dedicated to the sick of the world 
at 5:00, January 13, 1961, Vatican City, Italy, 
and a memorial to the Pontifical Academy of 
Science. 

F. W. Maxstapr. 


NEws RELEASE 


(Message O. R. Angelillo broadcast by the 
Vatican Radio on “Quarter Hour of Seren- 
ity” dedicated to the sick of the world 
(Vatican City, January 12, 1961) ) 

During 1943, I have like each of you known 
that instant of silence when one wonders 
what part he can continue to play in so0- 
ciety. During 1958 while studying the moun- 
tains and the canyons of the desert I have 
known another kind of instant of silence, the 
silence when one sees the oneness of all 
creation in its reality. For this reason I can 
tell you that your prayer, your heart, your 
understanding and your compassion born of 
suffering may in truth become an inte 
part of humanity’s search for its betterr 
and peace. 

Men of science, engineers and leaders of 
good heart are about to embark upon a mo- 
mentous project—the suggested Interna- 
tional Water Year. 

Its magnitude staggers the imagination. 
Yet with a calm resolve we shall search and 
study the deserts of the world to bring forth 
rivers of water—water intended to cause the 
deserts to blossom for the betterment and 
welfare of humanity and thereby enhance its 
hopes for peace. 

Each of you may become a part of this 
vast undertaking. Like the greatest of 
scientists and other men, each of you and 
I can know that exciting moment of dis- 
covery. The thrill of being part of the 
better life of the whole world, 
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We can initiate two great projects. Both 
can march hand in hand. However our search 
to discover the secrets of the earth will be 
easier. But your achievement will be the 
greater. Your faith in the conquest of your- 
self and the realization of your dignity, as a 
child of God, will serve as the spiritual sup- 
port of the scientists. 

The loneliness of the handicapped is not 
unlike the loneliness of those that search to 
unfold the earth’s mysteries. 

Each of us can joyfully overcome that lone- 
liness by surrender of the heart in order to 
open the mind to see. Each of us can pray 
to open his eyes to see the wonders of the 
Creator’s laws. It is this understanding that 
brings preciousness to the vision; the vision 
that must come first before men can dedi- 
cate their efforts; the dedicated efforts that 
bring new horizons of opportunity for the 
betterment and dignity of our fellow men. 

Now, may I bid you well and embrace each 
of you with the love of your brothers and 
sisters in America for the heart of hu- 
manity is one when it throbs with the 
rhythm of God. 

Pisa, ITALY. 

It is my privilege to report: 

1. That the 300-year records of the Central 
Laboratory of Hydrobiology at Rome fully 
confirm the continuing existence of identi- 
fiably separate and distinct waters flowing 
through deep rock fissures or shattered rock, 
which waters have always been of uniform 
quality and composition. 

The flowing quantity of such waters did 
not diminish durng the past 18 years to the 
personal knowledge of Prof. Dr. Petro Milo di 
Villagrazia, director of said laboratory. His 
data will be made available to a leading 
American university. 

2. American private enterprise, under the 
leadership of Messrs. Earl Lachman and J. L. 
Nolan, has now acquired the rights to the 
exclusive use of one of Europe’s most guarded 
scientific discoveries, a discovery never here- 
tofore revealed, the Belluigi process. This 
process has been persistently sought by the 
non-Western World. America now has 
available to it the science and the means 
to cause to solidify, to compact and to sta- 
bilize, shales, clays, and other interbedded 
formations such as exist in the Santa Monica 
Mountains and the Palo Verde Hills of 
California. 

Within a period of 50 hours it is now pos- 
sible to convert such claylike material into 
an impermeable solid rock having a com- 
pressive strength of more than 1,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

Walls of any width or thickness can be 
formed within the earth itself to a depth of 
more than 2,500 feet and for any number of 
miles in length. This means that landslides 
can be prevented. The lateral movement of 
mountainous terrain can be retarded by 
binding the fractures beneath the surface. 

Mountains can be dewatered by causing 
the clays to yield their bound water at a 
rate of more than a thousand times their 
natural yield rate. Salt water infiltration 
can be prevented in coastal basins. It is 
also now possible to arrest subsidence and 
such similar manner of earth slippage. 

Prof. Arnaldo Belluigi who with Dr. Enrico 
Fermi was assistant to Prof. Orso Mario 
Corbino of the University of Rome is now 
the Preside della Facolt& di Scienza, Uni- 
versitaé di Perugia. Dr. Belluigi has agreed 
to render his consulting service and design 
skill in the United States exclusively to 
O. R. Angelillo. 

Professor Belluigi and Dr. Fermi studied 
mathematics under Prof. Vito Volterra and 
Prof. Levi Civita who taught Professor Ein- 
stein. Prof. Levi Civita of Rome calculated 
the “Differential Absoluto” so that Einstein 
could present his theory of relativity. 
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8. It is now established by the highest 
sensitivity tests, recognized as accurate and 
“sofisticato,” that the waters tapped in fis- 
sures in a tunnel beneath the Alps is the 
water from the glacier above. The water 
seeps into rock fractures and flows through 
a continuum of rock fractures that are inter- 
connected. 

4. It is definitely established that the 30 
million tons of water vapor available and 
used each year at the Soffioni di Larderello is 
water that precipitated upon the earth in 
the form of rain. This rainwater seeped into 
rock fractures and traveled great distances 
to where it is vaporized by subterranean 
heat. It can be stated as clear that all 
waters flowing through fractures within the 
earth are waters that were in the sky and 
precipitated upon the earth in the form of 
rain or snow. 

5. The replenishing source of said Lard- 
erello water vapor is at a long distance from 
where said water vapor issues with pressure. 
The tests were made with the use of instru- 
ments designed by Prof. Ezio Tongiorgi of 
the University of Pisa. Professor Tongiorgi 
is the founder of nuclear geology. In an- 
swer to the direct question, “Can you say 
that your investigations clearly show that 
water flows through rock fissures and shat- 
tered rock along and near faults?” The 
answer was “Yes.” 

6. Interuniversity conferences are sched- 
uled for January 4, 1961, at Padova, to for- 
mulate a statement which I will take to the 
United States. Its meaning and oppor- 
tunities will be understood by all people 
everywhere. All dwellers in the arid regions 
of the world will know and understand the 
significance of the proposed search for 
water. It will be understood without much 
verbal explanation. 

Man will understand how with water each 
person can by his own efforts, raise his 
standard of living. Knowledgeable men 
be made from America: “The news that will 
have termed the proposed announcement to 
electrify the world.” 

O. R. ANGELILLO. 





COFFEE DAY 


Mr. FONG. Madam President, as 
part of the ceremonies marking Pan 
American Week, yesterday His Excel- 
lency Fernando Lobos, Ambassador of 
Brazil, who is Chairman of the Council 
of the Organization of American States, 
proclaimed April 11 as Coffee Day. 

Hawaii is the only coffee-producing 
State in the Union, and its people feel 
a special sense of kinship and warm 
aloha toward the people of all the 
coffee-producing countries of this hem- 
isphere. 

The problems besetting the coffee 
farmers in Kona, on the island of 
Hawaii, and in the countries of Latin 
America are set forth in an excellent 
editorial, which appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin on April 8, 1961, en- 
titled “Coffee Headaches.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CorFEE HEADACHES 

When Latin America has a coffee head- 
ache, Kona feels the pain also. 

The plight of the world’s coffee growers 
is being called to public attention on April 
11—Coffee Day—as part of a campaign to 
stabilize coffee prices. 
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Green coffee is historically the most im- 
portant commodity export of Latin America 
and, with the exception of Venezuelan oil, 
its chief earner of dollar exchange. 

But prices have fluctuated widely on the 
world market. The average U.S. import 
price of green coffee from Latin America fell 
from 53 cents a pound in 1956 to 37 cents in 
1959—a fact well known to Kona growers, 
whose prosperity depends upon the world 
market, over which their relatively small 
production has no control. 

The drop resulted primarily from over- 
production. Plummeting prices resulted in 
the organization of the International Coffee 
Agreement in September 1959. A year 
later, when the agreement was renewed, 28 
countries, accounting for more than 90 per- 
cent of the coffee in world trade, were signa- 
tories. 

The agreement did help to stabilize prices, 
by means of export quotas, but the specter 
of surplus pressure continues as a threat. 
But the agreement is widely regarded as 
merely a stopgap measure. 

To find permanent solutions, the United 
States has taken an active part in the coffee 
study group. Formed in 1958, it is composed 
of 53 producing and importing countries 
under the chairmanship of Thomas C. Mann, 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs. 

Negotiations leading to the formation of 
the International Coffee Agreement were 
carried out through this body, and in Feb- 
ruary 1960, it authorized a detailed study of 
the world coffee industry in all its aspects, 
to be used as a basis for a long-term world 
agreement. 

While the goal of balanced supply and 
demand is clear cut, the means by which 
it may be achieved is far from simple. The 
problem of devising incentives to coffee- 
growers to grow less or, where feasible, to 
use their land for other crops, is no easier 
than that of controlling wheat production in 
the United States. 

Coffee countries are trying to stimulate 
increased consumption through a promotion 
committee which has $8 million for activi- 
ties this year in the United States, Canada, 
the United Kingdom and Western Europe. 

In Europe, in particular, efforts are being 
made to bring about a reduction in the high 
taxes which make coffee a luxury product 
in such countries as Italy and West Ger- 
many. 

But coffee is still a hard-pressed industry, 
as the Kona farmers know, and its prospects 
at the moment are far from bright. 





NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, “The 
Challenge of Industrial Revolution II,” 
written by Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg and published in the New York 
Times of April 2, 1961, is most worthy 
of attention and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it inserted in the Recorp 
at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. As sponsor of S. 1181, 
the National Productivity Council Act of 
1961, my attention was particularly en- 
gaged by the need for just this kind of 
legislation brought out by the Secre- 
tary’s analysis. He writes that “no 
master plan can be drawn for lifting 
the skills of a work force as varied and 
diverse as ours. The situation in each 
community, and within each industry, 
requires its own devices and tools. 
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What each does have in common is the 
need for maximum cooperation among 
important segments of the community— 
education, business, and labor, to name 
three.” Furthermore, there must be “‘an 
adequate lead time between the decision 
to automate and the actual change- 
over,” as well as, “thorough consulta- 
tion between labor and management 
concerning employee displacement and 
job changes.” 

These recommendations go right to 
the heart of S. 1181 which would stimu- 
late the creation of labor-management- 
public councils at local, -industrywide, 
and regional levels, and provide for the 
broad use of educational facilities in re- 
training programs as well as in the study 
of industrial relations. Although Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy is undoubt- 
edly a useful first step in considering the 
large, national issues involved in labor- 
management relations, it cannot solve 
the grassroots problems, individual to 
each community and industry, which 
the Secretary so ably points out. I be- 
lieve that the National Productivity 
Council Act of 1961 which I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues for their most earnest considera- 
tion does present the framework within 
which these problems can be solved ef- 
fectively. 

In view of the increasing pressures on 
the United States economy, resulting 
from accelerated automation and grow- 
ing competition in both domestic and 
foreign markets—in short, because the 
United States must lead, not be over- 
whelmed by, the revolution of the world 
economy-—I hope for early considera- 
tion by the Congress of S. 1181. 

ExuIsiT 1 
CHALLENGE OF INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION II 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 


WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy has 
charged a group consisting of seven of Amer- 
ican management's foremost officials, seven 
topflight labor leaders, five eminent private 
citizens, Secretary of Commerce Hodges and 
me with the task of recommending to him 
policies that may be followed by labor, man- 
agement or the public for dealing with such 
major economic questions as foreign compe- 
tition and “the benefits and problems created 
by automation.” We have gone to work 
against a background of sharply contrasting 
economic features. Employment in February 
had a monthly record of 64,700,000. At the 
same time, unemployment had risen to 
5,705,000—the largest number of persons 
without jobs since the summer of 1941. 

I have spoken with hundreds of jobless 
persons in Chicago, Gary, South Bend, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, and in the iron range 
country of Minnesota. In those places, the 
economic trend breaks down into its living 
components—men and women with names 
and faces, families and problems, pasts and 
futures. Some were machine tenders, some 
were carpenters or painters, some were coal 
miners, some were assembly line operatives, 
and so down a long list of occupations. All 
shared a single feeling: What would they do? 

For many of them, recovery would mean 
jobs. They would go back and try to pick 
up where they left off. For others, however, 
their jobs had become lasting casualties 
of the change surging economic 
life, especially industrial enterprises. 

This change, defined loosely by the generic 
term “automation,” is becoming so pro- 
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nounced that some economists have labeled 
it “a second industrial revolution.” 

Automation is the most recent phase in 
the centuries-long search for ways to re- 
place human with mechanical or other forms 
of energy. In the industrial revolution of 
the 19th century, power-driven machinery 
freed man’s hands from some forms of 
labor for the first time in history. The 
process has continued. In early develop- 
ments like Oliver Evans’ flour mill, with its 
conveyors and chutes, James Watt’s auto- 
matic controls for his steam engine, and 
Charles Babbage’s calculator, were the seeds 
for today’s mammoth automatic processes 
that refine oil, make artillery shells, bake 
cakes, process chemicals, generate electric 
power, cast engine blocks, dig coal, produce 
atomic materials, and perform thousands of 
other jobs. 

Since the war, a new element has spurred 
automation: the growing knowledge of in- 
formation handling, as in electronic systems 
and computers. The advent of the electronic 
brain controlling the mechanical muscle has 
made possible fully automatic factories and 
offices—but it has also raised the specter of 
severe dislocation in the American work 
force. 

The issue being joined in our economy to- 
day—one that is present in some form in 
every major industrial negotiation—is sim- 
ply stated: How can the necessity for con- 
tinued increases in productivity, based upon 
labor-saving techniques, be met without 
causing individual hardship and widespread 
unemployment? 

It is a familiar issue to Western economies. 
In Samuel Gompers’ autobiography, for ex- 
ample, appears a moving reminiscence from 
London of the 1850's: 

“One of my most vivid early recollections 
is the great trouble that came to the silk 
weavers when machinery was invented to re- 
place their skill and take their jobs. No 
thought was given to these men whose trade 
was gone. Misery and suspense filled the 
neighborhood with a depressing air of dread. 
The narrow street echoed with the tramp of 
men walking the street in groups with no 
work todo. * * *” 

Such severe dislocations, with their bur- 
den of great human suffering, are historical 
phenomena. 

Today, the effect of technological change 
has been tempered by an economy generally 
characterized by broad job opportunities, by 
an expansion of jobs in service and trade 
fields, by Government programs like unem- 
ployment insurance, and by privately nego- 
tiated devices such as supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits, payable in some cases to 
a worker even while he is training for a 
different industry. 

Also, major technical changes in the past 
have occurred over a period of many years. 
If they had been telescoped into 5 years, the 
effects upon both the economy and the social 
equilibrium would have been far more 
severe. 

Now, however, the pace of automation is 
quickening under many pressures. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the obsoles- 
cence of the American industrial plant. A 
competent estimate has been made that it 
would cost $95 billion to replace our plant 
and equipment now obsolete. 

At the same time, we see in Western 
Europe a whole new industrial structure— 
modern plants and automated equipment— 
risen from the rubble of war. The goods 
from those plants are giving us stiff compe- 
tition in markets that at one time were al- 
most exclusively ours. 

The combination of these factors—obso- 
lescence here and growing competition 
abroad—gives real drive to the desire to im- 
prove and modernize. 

To this is added the momentum provided 
by the consistent desire for higher stand- 
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ards. A highly developed technology un- 
derlies the American success in providing 
better goods and services for a steadily ex- 
panding population. We continue to expect 
that of it. 

We are already witnessing the effects of 
automation. Between 1947 and 1960, for ex- 
ample, productivity (output per man-hour) 
in the total private economy increased at 
an annual average rate of nearly 3.5 per- 
cent—as against the long-term increase of 
2.4 percent. Even with agricultural produc- 
tivity taken out of this figure—and agricul- 
ture has, of course, been the most greatly 
affected of all industries by technological 
change—the average postwar gain has been 
about 2.7 percent, compared with the long- 
term nonagricultural rise of 2.1 percent. 

With this acceleration have come employ- 
ment declines in several industries. During 
the postwar period, for example, produc- 
tivity in bituminous coal mining rose an 
astonishing 96 percent while employment 
was falling 262,700. Railroad productivity 
rose 65 percent in the same period while em- 
ployment fell 540,000. 

There is no way to measure the exact 
amount of unemployment due strictly to 
technological change. We do know that 
manufacturing employment lost 900,000 jobs 
in 1960 while total employment was making 
records in every one of the first 10 months. 
How many of those jobs are permanent losses 
we do not know, but the indications are 
that the technological attrition in industrial 
employment is becoming high. Thus, each 
of the four postwar recoveries from reces- 
sion has shown a higher unemployment rate 
than the previous one. Also, one of the dis- 
tressing aspects of much of current unem- 
ployment is its long-term nature; 647,000 
of the unemployed in January had been 
looking for work for 27 weeks or longer. 

The shadow of technological unemploy- 
ment has fallen across mill towns, mining 
towns, textile towns, and manufacturing 
towns across the Nation. This past winter, 
men in West Virginia gathered around open 
fires on street corners listening for rumors 
of jobs. The coming of spring brings hope, 
but each spring in many industries finds 
fewer men at work. 

Yet the long-term legacy of industrial 
progress has been a good one. To define the 
problem is also to state the promise, and to 
envision the progress is to define the problem. 

Automation, for example, upgrades the en- 
tire labor force by requiring higher educa- 
tional and occupational attainments. It 
sets a bright new premium on skill and intel- 
ligence. But are we equipped to handle the 
educational and training needs inherent in 
such change? 

Automation frees human hands from 
labor, lifts the burden of production from 
the backs of men. But are we, as a people, 
prepared to turn the leisure time we gain 
to constructive use, the recreation in its true 
meaning, the “re-creation” of our lives? 

The broad goal of realizing the promise 
and solving the problems is acknowledged 
by all Americans. The question of means 
may often become divisive. 

Labor and management have in the past 
2 or 3 years developed a realistic technique 
of referral—that is, they refer the problems 
raised by automation away from, rather than 
toward, the bargaining table. The device 
most frequently used is that of the special 
committee, sometimes including public mem- 
bers, which operates outside the bargaining 
arena, away from its pressures and deadlines 
and crosscurrents. Such committees are 
now at work in a number of industries— 
steel, meatpacking, and construction, for 
example. 

There is also the Government-created 
Presidential Railroad Commission, with 
labor, Management, and public members, 
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studying the complex problems of work rules 
and practices in that industry. 

Can this technique of study and recom- 
mendation work? 

While it is an example of good will and 
good sense, it is also an indication of a failure 
in the past to anticipate the impact of auto- 
mation. These are substantially ex post 
facto bodies, some brought into being after 
strikes, some rushed together when the 
urgency for them became clear. I feel that 
they can find solutions. At the same time, 
studies made by the Department of Labor 
make it clear that if labor and management, 
in particular industries, plan in advance for 
technological change, measure out the effect 
of such change before it takes place, then its 
impact upon employment is greatly lessened, 
often nullified, while its benefit to the 
industry is enlarged. 

One of the Nation’s largest manufacturers 
of radios, phonographs, and television sets, 
for example, switched to automatic assem- 
bly a few years ago. Union officials were con- 
sulted in advance and changes and proced- 
ures were established for retaining some 
workers, reassigning others, upgrading still 
others. 

Not a single job was lost. Pay for some of 
the new automated jobs increased by 5 to 
15 percent. Incentive pay systems were es- 
tablished in other, older jobs whose charac- 
ter had been transformed. The transition 
was orderly and effective. 

A large life insurance company had a 
similar experience. One of its divisions 
handled 850,000 policy transactions a month, 
used 125 punchcard machines and employed 
about 198 people. The company decided to 
install a computer, which it estimated would 
reduce expenses by more than $200,000 a 
year, cut the number of punchcard ma- 
chines to 21 and reduce employment to 85 
people. 

After the decision, the company planned 
most carefully for the personnel adjust- 
ments. Affected employees were consulted 
well in advance. Each was interviewed at 
length concerning his preference in other 
operations of the company, and all who 
wished were successfully placed in new jobs. 

The same story was repeated in a large 
bakery, an oil refinery, and other companies 
we studied. 

All of these studies highlighted several 
important factors that were present to make 
automation a human, as well as a me- 
chanical, success. They were: 

1. An adequate leadtime between the de- 
cision to automate and the actual change- 
over. 

2. Thorough consultation between labor 
and management concerning employee dis- 
placement and job changes. 

3. Open and honest reporting to the people 
directly affected. 

4. Perhaps most important of all, the tim- 
ing of the change to coincide with a period 
of employment or market expansion. 

The experience of successful companies in- 
dicates that automation in a context of ex- 
panding national employment and economic 
growth presents few problems that adequate 
and open planning cannot solve. At the 
same time, automation in a context of de- 
clining opportunity and slow economic 
growth can have a serious effect upon the 
work force. 

When national employment opportunity 
is reduced by declining business, for exam- 
ple, the worker faced with technological un- 
employment has limited alternatives, not 
only in his own locality but elsewhere as 
well. Laggard economic growth also may 
impair the ability of a company to provide 
alternative employment within its own 
structure. 

One of the most important lessons learned 
thus far is that the need for training and 
retraining the work force exists across the 
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board in American life. No employer or em- 
ployee is exempt from the need, and each 
ignores it at his own cost. 

It is evident, also, that no master plan 
can be drawn for lifting the skills of a work 
force as varied and diverse as ours. The 
situation in each community, and within 
each industry, requires its own devices and 
tools. What each does have in common is 
the need for maximum cooperation among 
important segments of the community— 
education, business, and labor, to name 
three. 

Recent developments in Hazleton, Pa., 
and Phoenix, Ariz., are cases in point: 

Hazleton has been in a difficult unem- 
ployment situation because of the decline 
of the anthracite coal industry. In 1958, 
a corporation agreed to take over an aban- 
doned railroad roundhouse that had been 
purchased by the Hazleton Industrial De- 
velopment Corp. and converted to modern 
industrial use. Last spring, the company 
found itself desperately short of skilled ma- 
chinists; only 2 of 40 applicants met the 
strict technical standards the work re- 
quired. The company began to consider 
moving. 

At that juncture, the development cor- 
poration, the chamber of commerce, repre- 
sentatives of the State employment service 
and the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training met together. 
The result was a communitywide training 
program for machinists. Classes were given 
in the Hazleton Vocational School, and 
pupils included not only workers from the 
company but unemployed workers from the 
area as well. 

The State of Pennsylvania provided addi- 
tional funds for equipment and facilities 
needed by the public school. A six-man 
labor and management committee was 
formed to conduct the program. The cham- 
ber of commerce initiated a survey of the 
skills of the work force in the Hazleton area, 
and as a result two classes in supervisory 
development were started on the Hazleton 
campus of the Pennsylvania State University 
on January 23 of this year. Courses in engi- 
neering, drafting and shop mathematics 
have been recently added. 

That is the Hazleton story—one of wide 
community cooperation to fill the need to 
update and retrain workers. It occurred 
against a background of substantial unem- 
ployment as a result of the coal decline. In 
Phoenix, the economic context is different— 
but the need and response were the same. 

Following a skills survey of the area a few 
years ago, farsighted Phoenix employers and 
labor organizations joined with civic and 
school groups to start training programs 
that would insure them the skilled man- 
power the future seemed to require. These 
educational programs are now in operation, 
supported by men from all segments of the 
community whose self-interest is also their 
city’s interest, and, in the broad picture, 
their Nation’s as well. 

Many other communities have launched 
cooperative attacks on the skills problem. 
However, they will succeed, aided by some 
Federal programs, only if the national 
economy is providing jobs and business 
opportunity. 

The issue before the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy, 
then, has been not merely One of means or 
methods of communication, but of much 
broader scale considerations, aimed at creat- 
ing an economic life within which automa- 
tion can function freely and without harm. 

The study of automation, a boon to some 
and a bogyman to others, brings one eventu- 
ally to an essential element in American life: 
the public responsibility that resides within 
private decision in a free economy. It points 
up for the businessman the fact that the 
conduct of his business influences not only 
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the lives and welfare of his employees, but 
the national welfare. It reminds labor 
leaders that constructive and creative plan- 
ning must replace opposition based on short- 
term considerations. And it brings home to 
the public the realization that the cost of 
freedom in economic life is responsibility. 

Enlightened businessmen, farsighted labor 
leaders and a responsible public can, to- 
gether, make automation a general blessing. 
The policies and programs that will be 
emerging from industrial and national com- 
mittees should be carefully watched by all 
Americans. They could well be the blueprint 
for a better world. 

PULP, PAPER, AND PIONEERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
pioneering spirit of our country is well 
expressed in the epic story of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., of San Francisco, and 
its role over nearly 100 years in opening 
up the West to modern industrial tech- 
niques. The history of this outstanding 
publicly owned company offers a strik- 
ing example of business in the public 
interest. Its story was the subject of an 
address before the American Newcomen 
Society in New York City, February 16, 
1961, at a dinner honoring the corpora- 
tion and J. D. Zellerbach, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy, and Harold L. Zel- 
lerbach, president of the Municipal Art 
Commission of San Francisco, both high 
Officials of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
and grandsons of the founder, Anthony 
Zellerbach. I have been «% personal 
friend of the Zellerbach brothers and 
have worked with them for a quarter of 
a century, know very well its president, 
Reed Hunt, and many in its manage- 
ment, and view its achievements with 
much gratification. 

The Newcomen Society, named for 
Thomas Newcomen, famed 17th cen- 
tury British pioneer in the development 
of the steam engine, is a voluntary as- 
sociation interested in recording and 
preserving the history of American in- 
dustrial history and records of corpo- 
rate organizations that have contributed 
to the constructive development of nat- 
ural resources. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp with my remarks 
excerpts from the address by Reed O. 
Hunt, president of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., entitled “Pulp, Paper, and Pio- 
neers.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

Crown Zellerbach grew out of two parallel 
movements within the Pacific coast pulp 
and paper industry originating around 1870 
in northern California and the Pacific North- 
west. One of these began as a one-man sys- 
tem for distributing paper in San Francisco, 
the other as an effort to manufacture news- 
print to supplement the uncertain shipments 
from the east coast around the Horn, by 
muleback across Panama, or by wagon train 
over the Oregon Trail. 

* s = ” * 

There is no corporate connection between 
Crown Zellerbach and the original Taylor 
mill, which ceased operating after the panic 
of 1893, and is today the site of a State park 
within easy driving distance of San Fran- 
cisco. However, among its first managers 
were William Lewthwaite and his very able 
brother, “Uncle John” Lewthwaite, who 
helped to start up the company’s own pioneer 
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milis in California, Oregon, and Washington, 
backed by San Francisco and Portland 
capital 


When Anthony Zellerbach arrived in San 
Francisco in 1868, the pioneer Taylor mill 
had been operating 12 years. Anthony, the 
grandfather of J. D. and Harold Zellerbach, 
had from Bavaria many years be- 
fore and made his way to the gold rush 
country of California to join his brother 
Mark. He had remained at Moores Flat, in 
Nevada County, for a few years until the 
gold fever subsided, and then brought his 
small family by stagecoach and steamboat 
to San Francisco. When he arrived he was 
down to his last penny. 

om ~ * * * 


By 1876, Anthony had put enough money 
aside to rent a place of his own at Commer- 
cial and Sansome Streets. Ten years later, 
the business was worth $20,000. Fifty years 
later, in 1925, under the leadership of his 
son Isadore, it had evolved into the Zeller- 
bach Corp. with assets of nearly $27 million. 

z= + - . * 


With Anthony Zellerbach and the Clacka- 
mas mill, two of the seeds which grew into 
the present company had been planted by 
1870. A third was planted that year in 
Stockton, Calif., when Rufus Lane, a miller 
by trade and the mayor of Stockton, started 
the manufacture of paper in a room next to 
his flour mill. He induced John Lewthwaite 
to leave the Taylor mill and join him, per- 
suaded a San Francisco financial syndicate 
to invest in a much larger enterprise and 
with their help launched the California 
Paper Co. in 1877, the largest paper manu- 
facturing firm on the west coast up to that 
time. 

The leader of the San Francisco syndicate 
was Henry Pierce, whose fortune was made 
in gold rush days and who was a contem- 
porary of such titans of 19th century Cali- 
fornia as Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins, 
and Charles Crocker. Capitalized at $300,- 
000, the California Paper Co. began manu- 
facturing newsprint and wrapping paper 
from straw in 1878. By 1889, it was on news- 
print exclusively, supplying 425 tons a 
month to all but one of the metropolitan 
newspapers in the State. As the company 
grew, a new personality progressively took 
over the management. This was William 
Pierce Johason, the talented and aggressive 
nephew of Henry Pierce, who was destined to 
become president of Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co. and a major leader of the industry. 

Yet by 1893 the Stockton mill and the 
California Paper Co. had disappeared, vic- 
tims of economics and technology. They 
represented the peak of the pulp and paper 
industry of 19th century California, whose 
raw material had been straw from the Cen- 
tral Valley and the farms around San Jose 
and Santa Cruz. 

* * * id . 

William Pierce Johnson looked to the 
Northwest for a source of woodpulp to save 
the Stockton mill. He bought pulp from 
the first groundwood mill in Oregon, on 
Young’s River near Astoria, and then de- 
cided to build a pulpmill of his own at West 
Oregon City—known as West Linn today— 
on the west side of Willamette Falls opposite 
the site of the pioneer mill of W. W. Buck. 
The mill produced its first groundwood in 
1889 and the following year introduced to the 
west coast the new chemical method of mak- 
ing pulp by cooking wood chips in steam 
and acid through the sulfite process. 
Paper production soon followed, and John 
Lewthwaite was brought up from Stockton 
as superintendent. The former newspaper 
clients of California Paper Co. were shortly 
thereafter being supplied more economically 
from West Linn. 

Events began now to move more rapidly. 
The year that pulp production began in the 
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Willamette Co. mill—1889—and on an ad- 
joining site, another San Francisco group 
began construction of a mill to manufacture 
Strawboard, straw paper, and manila wrap. 
The new syndicate was headed by S§8. D. 
Rosenbaum and Sigmund and Ludwig 
Schwabacher. Sigmund Schwabacher, who 
was not related to Ludwig, had interests in 
the Crown Flour Mills in Stockton, and they 
called their new firm the Crown Paper Co. 

They had money, but not much paper- 
making experience, and Crown got off to a 
bad start in 1890. It lost money quickly and 
in 3 years was $250,000 in debt, prompting 
Louis Bloch to comment in later years that 
Crown had “a succession of papermill super- 
intendents who knew more about bad whisky 
than they did about making good paper.” 

Crown was fortunate enough, however, to 
acquire the services of a very capable paper- 
maker from the defunct Stockton mill, W. P. 
Hawley, who took charge at West Linn and 
moved the company into better times. 

At the time Crown and Willamette began 
at West Linn, the original mill of Henry 
Pittock and William Lewthwaite had been 
moved from Park Place to a more favorable 
site on the Washington side of the Columbia 
River which Pittock named La Camas. Here 
in 1885, in the name of the newly organized 
Columbia River Paper Co., they built and 
started up the first paper mill in Washing- 
ton, still a Territory at this stage, and intro- 
duced groundwood pulping in the North- 
west. 

Within a year the mill burned to the 
ground, a total loss. It was rebuilt on a 
larger scale in 1888, but without William 
Lewthwaite. The fire was a bitter personal 
blow and he withdrew into retirement not 
long afterward. In later years the fancy La 
was dropped from the name of the com- 
munity, which is today the home of our 
Camas division, one of the largest specialty 
paper mills in the world. 

The year the Camas mill was rebuilt young 
Isadore Zellerbach joined his father in San 
Francisco in the new firm of A. Zellerbach & 
Sons. Thus by 1890 the principal corporate 
forebears of Crown Zellerbach—A. Zeller- 
bach & Sons, Columbia River, Willamette, 
and Crown—vwere all established. 

Anthony Zellerbach was once described by 
a close friend as “a very just man, but set 
in his way.” Isadore, or “I. Z.” as he came 
to be known, had quite a different person- 
ality, and at an early stage his views about 
expanding the business began to prevail. 
The appearance of the Linotype machine in 
San Francisco in 1893, the year of the great 
panic, was a boon to the young firm, and by 
1906, A. Zellerbach & Sons, wholesale paper 
dealers and stationers, had 18 offices, sales- 
rooms, warehouses and lofts in San Fran- 
cisco and a small outlet in Los Angeles. On 
April 17, 1906, the firm acquired another 
company with offices in both San Francisco 
and Oakland. In 15 hours, the earthquake 
and fire destroyed almost all of the Zeller- 
bach locations in San Francisco. With the 
small stock of paper still left, the firm es- 
tablished headquarters in the Oakland office 
of the company it had so recently bought, 
rationing its remaining stocks to its regular 
customers at normal prices. Isadore Zeller- 
bach was responsible for many other pro- 
gressive customer relations policies, but the 
firm’s actions in the crisis of the earthquake 
and fire consolicated its reputation, and set 
an example which is today a most important 
asset in the business. 

Shortly afterward the partnership of A. 
Zellerbach & Sons was dissolved, and the 
first building completed after the fire was 
the new headquarters of what was now called 
Zellerbach Paper Co. I. Z. became president 
of the new firm, which proceeded to grow 
more rapidly than before, opening new sales 
offices in Portland, Seattle, San Diego, and 
Salt Lake City. Zellerbach Paper Co. is to- 
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day a wholly owned subsidiary of Crown 
Zellerbach, one of the largest paper-dis. 
tribution organizations in the country, and 
still growing. 

By 1900, the three manufacturing com- 
panies were emerging from their pioneer 
period. Crown, having surmounted its orig. 
inal difficulties, launched a new venture in 
cooperation with the California fruit indus- 
try and the Fleishhacker interests of San 
Francisco, establishing a mill on the Truckee 
River at Floriston, Calif., in the Sierra Ne- 
vada. The Floriston mill was the first major 
assignment given Louis Bloch, who had been 
with Crown only 6 years at the time. 
Floriston, which drew its wood supply from 
the Sierras, was a significant development 
in the industry. It was designed to supply 
tissue and other papers to the very Califor- 
nia food growers who had contributed to- 
ward the migration of the pulp and paper 
industry to the Northwest in the 1890’s and 
who were now proving to be among the 
industry’s best customers, as they are today. 

With Floriston established, Bloch began 
negotiations with Fred W. Leadbetter, who 
had leased the Camas mill of Columbia 
River Paper Co. from his father-in-law, 
Henry Pittock. The result was the forma- 
tion in 1905 of Crown-Columbia, the first 
important merger in the west coast indus- 
try. With mills at Camas, West Linn, and 
Floriston, Crown-Columbia was a substan- 
tial organization for its time and was hailed 
as “the largest merger west of Chicago.” 
Crown, which owned 60 percent of the new 
company, retainec full control of operations. 
Bloch became general manager in 1907 and 
Floriston, a separate company, was formally 
taken into the Crown-Columbia fold in 1911. 

Within 3 years Louis Bloch and William 
Pierce Johnson had merged Crown-Colum- 
bia with Willamette to form the second 
largest paper manufacturing organization in 
the country—Crown Willamette Paper Co. 

+ 7 * * + 


Johnson became president of Crown Wil- 
lamette and Bloch vice president and gen- 
eral manager, with both sharing executive 
authority. The general manager for manu- 
facturing in the new company was A. J. 
Lewthwaite, son of the pioneer papermaker, 
William, and the nephew of “Uncle John.” 

In 1913, the year before the formation of 
Crown Willamette, Zellerbach Paper Co., a 
major customer of both Willamette and 
Crown Columbia, took a small step that was 
to lead to much larger consequences. The 
paper company had developed a market for 
the first interfolded towels in the country, 
soon outstripping the capacity of the small 
converter producing them. It acquired the 
converter, upgraded the product through 
new patents and in 1914 set up a national 
distribution organization called National 
Paper Products Co. 

Isadore Zellerbach’s original investment in 
the converting company was $11,000 for a 
half interest. During the following 14 years 
leading up to the formation of Crown Zeller- 
bach, Zellerbach Paper Co.’s position in 
manufacturing grew to an investment of $11 
million. 

In the First World War, the Zellerbachs 
ran into paper shortages in their New York 
market for interfolded towels and took over 
a mill in Carthage, N.Y., to assure themselves 
of a source of supply. The same problem 
appeared on the west coast, aggravated by 
the growth of the western market itself. 
Supply shortages soon led the company 
further into manufacturing, first with the 
establishment of a small paperboard mill at 
Stockton, Calif., and then converting plants 
at Stockton, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
to produce cartons and corrugated shipping 
cases. 

Newsprint, which had flooded the western 
market at the outbreak of the war, was now 
acutely short. Crown Willamette, which 
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had brought the Ocean Falls mill into pro- 
duction in 1917 and supplied Zellerbach 
Paper Co., was not ready to invest in a new 
venture. The Zellerbachs went ahead on 
their own, establishing the Washington 
Pulp & Paper Co., which financed and built 
a new mill at Port Angeles, on the Olympic 
Peninsula of Washington. Port Angeles con- 
tinues today as our principal center for news- 
print production this side of the Canadian 
border. 
oa . © + * 

Paper was an expanding industry on the 
west coast during the twenties. * * * 

Crown Willamette rode the wave along 
with the others. Camas introduced the kraft 
process to the west coast. West Linn in- 
stalled the largest and fastest newsprint 
machine in the country, and considerable 
timber acreage was purchased. Crown went 
through a major financial reorganization it- 
self in 1926 and for the first time its shares 
were listed on the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges. 

As a sign of the times, William Randolph 
Hearst personally signed a 10-year contract 
with Crown in 1927, committing the produc- 
tion of 1 million tons of newsprint for his 
papers in Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. Encouraged by the prevailing busi- 
ness climate, Louis Bloch looked into a new 
$15 million newsprint mill at Campbell River 
on Vancouver Island. 

The depression was to cancel this and 
many other plans. Indeed, the Campbell 
River project was deferred for 22 years. It 
is now the Elk Falls mill of Crown Zeller- 
bach Canada, and one of the largest pulp, 
paper and lumber complexes in British Co- 
lumbia. 

Bloch did not take the proposal seriously 
until he returned to San Francisco. Within 
a week, A. J. Lewthwaite, by this time an 
executive vice president, was incapacitated 
by a stroke, and the new sales manager, 
Herbert Brightman, died shortly afterward 
of appendicitis. The burden on Louis Bloch 
and his remaining executive vice president, 
Archie Martin, was considerable. 

* * 7 * * 


Isadore Zellerbach, on his own return from 
Europe, pressed the merger proposal even 
further with what Bloch later described as 
the “persistency and frequency” for which he 
was famous. Bloch thereupon agreed to 
open the negotiations with J. D. Zellerbach 
which led to the formation of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. in 1928. 

Because of the financial complications and 
Crown Willamette’s relatively large amount 
of outstanding bonded debt and preferred 
stock, it was decided to use the Zellerbach 
Corp. as the principal instrument for the 
merger. Its name was changed to Crown 
Zellerbach, a holding company owning all 
the common stock of Crown Willamette, 
whose bonded debt and preferred stock were 
left alone. When the interests of the two 
firms were merged, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
had outstanding 2 million shares of com- 
mon stock, evenly divided between the 
former stockholders of Crown Willamette and 
the Zellerbach Corp., and the new board of 
directors reflected equal representation of the 
two former companies. 

The new corporation represented assets 
of $96 million and 56 percent of the manu- 
facturing capacity of the Pacific coast pulp 
and paper industry at that time. At the 
head of the new company were Isadore Zel- 
lerbach as president and Louis Bloch as 
chairman of the board. J. D. Zellerbach 
was made an executive vice president, and 
his brother Harold, vice president and pres- 
ident of Zellerbach Paper Co. The board 
of directors included George Towne, the 
son-in-law of William Pierce Johnson, and 
representatives of two pioneer families of 
the original Crown Paper Co., Herbert Fleish- 
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hacker and James Schwabacher, the son of 
Ludwig. Mr. Towne is an active member 
of our board today. 


* * ° : * * 


Many of the company’s present industrial 
relations policies are also largely a product 
of the depression years and reflect especially 
a viewpoint on collective bargaining put 
into practice by J. D. Zellerbach in the early 
thirties. The company did not oppose the 
rising tide of unionization of labor during 
the depression, but worked with other paper 
manufacturers on the west coast toward 
the establishment of industrywide collec- 
tive negotiations with the unions represent- 
ing mill employees. From this grew the 
practice of annual bargaining between the 
Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturers and the unions on a uni- 
form labor agreement, the first of which 
was agreed upon in 1933. From the time 
this arrangement first went into effect, there 
has been no work stoppage in the industry 
on the west coast arising out of this agree- 
ment. The company also established a tech- 
nical school at Camas to encourage an up- 
grading of both knowledge and skills among 
its employees. The Camas Paper School is 
now a recognized technical institution and 
has graduated a number of men who are 
today executives of the company. 

” * * ~ * 

With the improvement in economic con- 
ditions by the midthirties, steps were taken 
to reorganize and refinance the corporation. 
Many of the subsidiary companies, including 
Crown Willamette, were liquidated and 
Crown Zellerbach became the operating com- 
pany it is today. Isadore Zellerbach stepped 
out of active management to become chair- 
man of the executive committee and his son, 
J.D. Zellerbach, was elected president. Louis 
Bloch continued as chairman of the board, 
but it was evident that the company’s third 
generation of management had taken over. 

J. D. Zellerbach became president of the 
corporation in 1938 and remained in this post 
for 18 years until his retirement and elec- 
tion as board chairman in 1956. Whatever 
growth the company and its predecessors had 
experienced in prior years was dwarfed by 
what occurred during this period. 

1° * + * + 

Crown’s growth since 1945 has occurred 
in three major phases. From 1945 to 1950 the 
emphasis was on much greater diversification 
of product lines, a reaction from the ex- 
perience of the depression years, but also 
an effort to capitalize on the many new 
uses for paper being developed at the time. 
We started at Camas by installing the first 
new paper machines added since 1930. At 
West Linn, we entered for the first time into 
the production and sale of coated magazine 
papers through contracts with Time, Inc., to 
supply their new regional printing facilities 
on the west coast. By 1948 we had in- 
creased Capacity 36 percent, almost entirely 
in the diversified lines, such as industrial and 
food packaging materials, sanitary papers, 
and the new magazine papers. While our 
newsprint production was still on alloca- 
tion, the other lines had to be aggressively 
sold and we began to build up the sales and 
marketing organization. The growth of the 
company and the industry through the many 
new uses of paper, the increasingly high 
costs of operations and raw materials wast- 
age pointed toward much greater emphasis 
on research, and our present research pro- 
gram was launched during this first phase 
of expansion. 

+ . + * . 

The acquisition of Canadian Western was 
an important event in Crown’s postwar his- 
tory, and grew out of the company’s in- 
creasing emphasis on better utilization of its 
raw materials resources. 
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Both the lumber and paper industries 
share the same raw material and for years 
have traded lumber and pulpwood logs with 
each other. Economic pressures and tech- 
nological developments have brought the two 
industries closer together, and many of the 
pioneer timber companies in the Northwest 
are now large paper manufacturers. The 
highly mechanized modern sawmill can ac- 
tually serve as a processing plant for pulp 
production, the finished lumber going into 
the building materials market and the re- 
siduals to the pulpmill. 

The Canadian Western move was therefore 
a part of a general trend in the forest indus- 
tries toward integrating pulp and lumber 
production, a movement very much in evi- 
dence today, and one which helped to trans- 
form Crown into a forest products company. 

Through research in pulping wastes, we 
also began in the early fifties to develop 
chemicals derived from the pulping process. 
Chemical production has grown slowly, but 
took a significant step forward only last 
year with a major expansion of the com- 
pany’s chemical capacity through new fa- 
cilities in the South. 

By the mid-1950’s, Crown was serving a 
large number of customers in the western 
regional market who themselves were na- 
tional companies requiring national sources 
of supply. The paper market had also be- 
come national in scope, evidenced by the 
many eastern paper companies attracted into 
the west coast industry. 

For the first time in its history, the com- 
pany decided to make a major move off the 
west coast. The result was the important 
merger with Gaylord Container Corp., a 
company with a rich history of its own go- 
ing back to the early days of the southern 
lumber industry. Since Gaylord was a large 
producer of paperboard and shipping con- 
tainers, Crown sold its half interest in Fibre- 
board Products to enter the container field 
on a full-time, integrated basis. The com- 
pany’s equity in Fibreboard had grown from 
$5 million to nearly $38 million, a measure 
of the growth of the industry on the west 
coast since the late twenties. 

The Gaylord merger initiated the com- 
pany’s third expansion phase since the war, 
which included the heaviest volume of new 
construction up to that time and the addi- 
tional acquisition of the Waxide Paper Co. 
of Kansas City and St. Louis. Waxide also 
provided the company with the opportunity 
to service its food processing customers on 
a broader national basis. Its position in flex- 
ible packaging has taken it extensively into 
the production and sale of such noncellulose 
products as the plastic films, and the com- 
bination of paper with other nonwood ma- 
terials. 

The original contract with Time, Inc., to 
supply coated magazine papers on the west 
coast has led to still another move toward 
placing the company on a national basis. 
Having supplied the west coast coated maga- 
zine paper market since the war, Crown 
joined with Time to establish a new coated 
printing paper mill in St. Francisville, La. 
The mill, utilizing new technological devel- 
opments, has been in production for about 
a year and a half. 

On the west coast the company has also 
built a new paper manufacturing complex 
at Antioch, including Crown’s first paper 
mill in California since Floriston. Antioch 
is also a product of change and technological 
development, since it receives its pulp from 
Elk Falls by means of a tanker designed to 
be a floating pipeline connecting the two 
mills. It represents in addition a move to- 
ward taking paper mills back to the major 
population centers, where they used to be 
in the days when rags, not wood, were the 
primary raw material of papermaking. As 
part of this general movement back to the 
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cities, we have also turned our Los Angeles 
converting plant into a paper mill by in- 
small paper machines designed 
for the manufacture of household paper 
products. 
a & ” * . 


In 1945, we were also still exclusively a 
paper company. Today we utilize our raw 
material resources not only for pulp, paper 
and paperboard and a wide range of finished 
products, but also for lumber, plywood, and 
chemicals. Our production has more than 
tripled and our volume of business has 
grown from under $100 million in 1945 to 
more than $550 million last year. 

Crown Zellerbach has thus traveled some 
distance since the day Anthony Zellerbach 
opened up his small store in the basement of 
Remington & Co. in San Francisco, or the 
day Rufus Lane began manufacturing paper 
next to his flour mill in Stockton, or when 
Henry Pittock and William Lewthwaite 
turned over their paper machine for the first 
time at Park Place on the Clackamas River. 


The Crown Zellerbach story covers a pe- 
riod of close to 100 years, and is something 
of a saga of growth in the West. I have 
spoken of the pioneer period and the post- 
pioneer period, and have taken the story, so 
far as it can be told in a short period of 
time, down to the present day. 

It is altogether possible that 100 years 
from now another executive of our organiza- 
tion may be invited to appear before the 
Newcomen Society and describe how we are 
doing in the interplanetary market, or how 
trees are grown in months and days instead 
of years. If this should happen, he may well 
refer to these first 100 years as a whole as 
the pioneer period. I rather hope he would, 
and that we of the mid-20th century stand 
the test of time as well as those whom we 
call pioneers today. 





PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR PEACE 
CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
the public response to the call of the 
Peace Corps has been overwhelming as 
indicated by the voluminous mail which 
I, as well as my colleagues, have been 
receiving daily. This is more than 
understandable in light of the opportu- 
nity which this program offers all 
Americans—the opportunity to do some- 
thing truly constructive for their coun- 
try and for the world. 

Further documentation of the wide- 
spread response has been indicated in 
the recent What America Thinks poll 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
report of ‘his poll as published in the 
April 9 Sunday Star be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat AMERICA THINKS—POLL INDICATES 
Pusiic BacKs PEACE CorPs 

New York, April 8.—Americans largely 
favor the new Peace Corps and would en- 
courage young people to join it, this week’s 
“What America Thinks” poll indicates. 

A nationwide cross section of the public 
was asked by interviewers: 

“If you knew a young person qualified to 
serve in the Peace Corps, would you advise 
him or her to volunteer?” 

The answers, in percentages, were: 


ilies tienttedias ibn et aveiaabuie mines tepeenis eerenes 47.4 
EEE ARE RIE NYSE ~ Ee CEA Si le NA LN 22.1 
RIE Air a: creeiniacaienpndnemmntindametamenetnimena 30.5 


Those with other than yes or no answers 
included many who said that the decision 
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should be left entirely to the young people 
themselves, that people should be urged to 
join only if they had special skills and that 
they should join only if it would not inter- 
fere with careers and marriage. 


OTHER RESPONSES 


Also in this group were those who said they 
had not reached a conclusion. 

When the responses of only those with 
yes or no opinion are considered, the per- 
centages are: 


Of those saying yes, the most common 
reasons were that the Peace Corps would win 
friends in neutral nations, that it would 
show others exactly what Americans were 
like, that it would tend to spread the spirit 
of peace in the world and that it would be 
valuable experience and education for those 
who volunteered. 

Many had more specific reasons. “Young 
persons can go into situations without long- 
standing misconceptions about other people,” 
said a New York cafe owner. “It will work 
under the Kennedy administration, but not 
under any other,” declared the wife of a 
Texas busdriver. 

SOME DOUBTERS 

“By really helping underprivileged people 
is the only way ‘we can have world fellow- 
ship, and since the young people of our 
country will be the leaders of tomorrow, this 
experience will be valuable to both them and 
the Nation,” said the wife of the owner of 
a small Rhode Island business. 

Among those who said no, many said that 
the Peace Corps idea would not work, that 
America would be regarded as interfering 
with domestic affairs of other nations, and 
that we should solve our own problems be- 
fore attempting to solve the world’s. 

Some of the more specific answers were: 

“Primarily, it’s a draft dodge,” said a 
Nebraska insurance salesman. “I think the 
whole thing is a big joke and all the college 
boys I’ve met in the last few weeks think 
the same,” said a Massachusetts lawyer. 

“Young people should stay here and com- 
plete their education,” said the wife of a 
Nevada truckdriver. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 278) to 
amend title II of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946, relating to practical 
nurse training, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 1) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment in 
certain economically distressed areas, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Spence, Mr. Pat- 
MAN, Mr. Ratns, Mr. MULTER, Mr. K11- 
BURN, Mr. McDonovucH, and Mr. WIDNALL 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 567. An act to authorize longer term. 


leases of Indian lands on the Torres-Mar- 
tinez Reservation in Riverside County, Calif.; 
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H.R. 846. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the sery- 
ice-connected disability of deafness of both 
ears; 

H.R. 859. An act to repeal chapter 43 of 
title 38, United States Code; 

H.R. 873. An act to amend section 314(k) 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide an 
increased statutory rate of compensation for 
veterans suffering the loss or loss of use of 
an eye in combination with the loss or loss 
of use of a limb; 

H.R. 1291. An act for the relief of Oakley 
O. Warren; 

H.R. 1297. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Maud A. Provoost; 

H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of Edward 
P. Wall; 

H.R. 1329. An act for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun; 

H.R. 1346. An act for the relief of John 
Napoli; 

H.R. 1351. An act for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja; 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Hans 
E. T. Hansen; 

H.R. 1367. An act for the relief of Mina 
and Henek Sznaider; 

H.R. 1368. An act for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin; 

H.R. 1379. An act for the relief of the de- 
pendents or estate of Carroll O. Seitzer; 

H.R. 1397. An act for the relief of Arthur 
B. Tindell; 

H.R. 1424. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min E. Campbell; 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wladys- 
law Figura; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mario 
Menna; 

H.R. 1461. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Bigornia Bandayrel; 

H.R. 1467. An act for the relief of Modesta 
Pitarch-Martin Dauphinais; 

H.R. 1478. An act for the relief of Miss 
Marie E. Mark; 

H.R. 1481. An act for the relief of Rose- 
mary B. Patmour; 

H.R. 1501. An act for the 
Elizabeth Fowler; 

H.R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mary A. 
Combs; 

H.R. 1523. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
miera Marek; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin 
P. Milspaugh; 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sato Yasuda; 

H.R. 1578. An act for the relief of Mah 
Quock; 

H.R. 1610. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Clikowsky; 

H.R. 1621. An act for the relief of Miss 
Kristina Voydanoff; 

H.R. 1622. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George Berberian; 

H.R. 1663. An act for the relief of Dr. Hans 
J. V. Tiedemann and family; 

H.R. 1704. An act for the relief of Lee 
Shee Won; 

H.R. 1871. An act for the relief of Min Ja 
Lee; 

H.R. 1873. An act for the relief of Anna 
Stanislawa Ziolo; 

H.R. 1886. An act for 
giotis Sotiropoulos; 

H.R. 1895. An act for 
and Edna Robinson; 

H.R. 1896. An act for the relief of the Mari- 
time Museum Association of San Diego; 

H.R. 1902. An act for the relief of Louis 
Lewis; 

H.R. 2086. An act for the relief of Earl 
H. Spero; 

H.R. 2090. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Voss; 

H.R. 2101. An act for the relief of Evelina 


relief of Mrs. 


the relief of Pana- 


the relief of Henry 


H.R. 2129. An act for the relief of John 
Calvin Taylor; 
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HLR. 2138. An act for the relief of Raymond 
G. Greenhalgh; 

H.R. 2148. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Arnold M. Anderson; 

H.R. 2158. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H.R. 2179. An act for the relief of Essie V. 
Johnson; 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Eugene 
C. Harter; 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Matthew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired); 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education & Welfare Corp.; 

H.R. 23831. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; 

H.R. 2354. An act for the relief of Mr. Louis 
Fischer, Feger Seafoods, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Stuart; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; 

H.R. 2816. An act for the relief of CWO 
James M. Cook; 

H.R. 2972. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cornelia Fales; 

H.R. 2993. An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on the claim of 
Paul Bernstein against the Unitcd States; 

H.R. 3010. An act for the relief of Wint- 
ford Jesse Thompson; 

H.R. 3105. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Fahrenbruch, a minor; 

H.R. 3129. An act for the relief of Alfonso 
Giangrande; 

H.R. 3383. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R. 3402. An act for the relief of Car- 
melo Spagnoletti; 

H.R. 3498. An act for the relief of William 
Joseph Vincent; 

H.R. 3572. An act to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota; 

H.R. 3575. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 
tion in Florida; 

H.R. 3606. An act for the relief of William 
Cc. Winter, Jr., lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air 
Force (Medical Corps) ; 

H.R. 3634. An act for the relief of Miss 
Hedwig Dora; 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges; 

H.R. 3850. An act for the relief of Clark 
L. Simpson; 

H.R. 4206. An act for the relief of Melvin 
H. Baker and Frances V. Baker; 

H.R. 4217. An act for the relief of David 
Tao Chung Wang; 

H.R. 4219. An act for the relief of the 
estate of William M. Farmer; 

H.R. 4349. An act to place Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps graduates (Regu- 
lars) in a status comparable with U.S. Naval 
Academy graduates; 

H.R. 4476. An act for the relief of Cato 
Brothers, Inc.; 

H.R. 4500. An act to donate to the heirs of 
Anthony Bourbonnais approximately thirty- 
six one-hundredths acre of land in Potta- 
watomie County, Okla.; 

H.R. 4635. An act for the relief of Hattie 
and Joseph Patrick, Sr., and for the legal 
guardian of Betty Ann Smith and the legal 
guardian of Stanley Smith, and for the legal 
guardian of James E. Harris, Jr.; 

H.R. 4640. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Charles H. Biederman; 

H.R. 4713. An act for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt; 

H.R. 5176. An act for the relief of Royce 
C. Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe 
of Indians; 

H.R.5178. An act for the relief of the 
Reynolds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and 
the Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of the U.S. 
Display Corp.; 
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H.R.5180. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ferenc Domjan and others; 

H.R. 5457. An act for the relief of Doris 
A. Reese; and 

H.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
1961 in which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 567. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Torres- 
Martinez Reservation in Riverside County, 
Calif.; 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education & Welfare Corp.; 

H.R. 3572. An act to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota; 

HLR. 3575. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 
tion in Florida; and 

H.R. 4500. An act to donate to the heirs 
of Anthony Bourbonnais approximately 
thirty-six one-hundredths acre of land in 
Pottawatomie County, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 846. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans having the serv- 
ice-connected disability of deafness of both 
ears; 

H.R. 859. An act to repeal chapter 43 of 
title 38, United States Code; and 

H.R. 873. An act to amend section 314(k) 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide an 
increased statutory rate of compensation for 
veterans suffering the loss or loss of use of 
an eye in combination with the loss or loss 
of use of a limb; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 1291. An act for the relief of Oakley 
O. Warren; 

H.R. 1297. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maud A. Provoost; 

H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of Edward 
P. Wall; 

H.R. 1829. An act for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun; 

H.R. 13846. An act for the relief of John 
Napoli; 

H.R. 1351. An act for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja; 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Hans E. 
T. Hansen; 

H.R. 1367. An act for the relief of Mina 
and Henek Sznaider; 

H.R. 1868. An act for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin; 

H.R. 1379. An act for the relief of the de- 
pendents or estate of Carroll O. Seitzer; 

H.R. 1397. An act for the relief of Arthur 
B. Tindell; 

H.R. 1424. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min E. Campbell; 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wladys- 
law Figura; 

H.R. 1458. An act for the relief of Mario 
Menna; 

H.R. 1461. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Bigornia Bandayrel; 

H.R. 1467. An act for the relief of Modesta 
Pitarch-Martin Dauphinais; 

H.R. 1478. An act for the relief of Miss 
Marie E. Mark; 

H.R. 1481. An act for the relief of Rose- 
mary B. Patmour; 

H.R.1501. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fowler; 

H.R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mary A. 
Combs; 

H.R. 1523. An act for the relief of 
Kazimiera Marek; 
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H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin 
P. Milspaugh; 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sato Yasuda; 

H.R. 1578. An act for the relief of Mah 
Quock; 

H.R. 1610. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Clikowsky; 

H.R. 1621. An act for the relief of Miss 
Kristina Voydanoff; 

H.R. 1622. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George Berberian; 

H.R. 1663. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Hans J. V. Tiedemann and family; 

H.R. 1704. An act for the relief of Lee Shee 
Won; 

H.R. 1871. An act for the relief of Min Ja 
Lee; 

H.R.1873. An act for the relief of Anna 
Stanislawa Ziolo; 

H.R. 1886. An act for the relief of Pana- 
giotis Sotiropoulos; 

H.R. 1895. An act for the relief of Henry 
and Edna Robinson; 

H.R. 1896. An act for the relief of the 
Maritime Museum Association of San Diego; 

H.R. 1902. An act for the relief of Louis 
Lewis; 

H.R. 2086. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Spero; 

H.R. 2090. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Voss; 

H.R. 2101. An act for the relief of Evelina 
Scarpa; 

H.R. 2129. An act for the relief of John 
Calvin Taylor; 

H.R. 2138. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond G. Greenhalgh; 

H.R. 2143. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Arnold M. Anderson; 

H.R. 2158. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H.R. 2179. An act for the relief of Essie V. 
Johnson; 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Eugene 
C. Harter; 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Matthew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired); 

H.R. 2331. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; 

H.R. 2354. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Louis Fischer, Feger Seafoods, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas R. Stuart; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; 

H.R. 2816. An act for the relief of CWO 
James M. Cook; 

H.R. 2972. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cornelia Fales; 

H.R. 2993. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of Paul 
Bernstein against the United States; 

H.R. 3010. An act for the relief of Wintford 
Jesse Thompson; 

H.R. 3105. An act for the relief of Christine 
Fahrenbruch, a minor; 

H.R. 3129. An act for the relief of Alfonso 
Giangrande; 

H.R. 3383. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R. 3402. An act for the relief of Carmelo 
Spagnoletti; 

H.R. 3498. An act for the relief of William 
Joseph Vincent; 

H.R. 3606. An act for the relief of William 
C. Winter, Jr., lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air 
Force (Medical Corps); 

H.R. 3634. An act for the relief of Miss 
Hedwig Dora; 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges; 

H.R. 3850. An act for the relief of Clark L. 
Simpson; 

H.R. 4206. An act for the relief of Melvin 
H. Baker and Frances V. Baker; 

H.R. 4217. An act for the relief of David 
Tao Chung Wang; 

H.R. 4219. An act for the relief of the estate 
of William M. Farmer; 
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H.R. 4476. An act for the relief of Cato 
Bros., Inc.; 

H.R. 4635. An act for the relief of Hattie 
and Joseph Patrick, Sr., and for the legal 
guardian of Betty Ann Smith and the legal 
guardian of Stanley Smith, and for the legal 
guardian of James E. Harris, Jr.; 

H.R. 4640. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Charles H. Biederman; 

H.R. 4713. An act for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt; 

H.R. 5176. An act for the relief of Royce C. 
Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe of 
Indians; 

H.R. 5178. An act for the relief of the Rey- 
nolds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and the 
Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of the U.S. 
Display Corp.; 

H.R.5180. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ferenc Domjan and others; 

H.R. 5457. An act for the relief of Doris 
A. Reese; and 

H.J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
1961 in which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4349. An act to place Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps graduates (Regu- 
lars) in a status comparable with U.S. Naval 
Academy graduates; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT OF 
1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Ma- 
dam President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar 126, Senate bill 279, the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act of 1961. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 279) to provide Federal assistance 
for projects which will demonstrate or 
develop techniques and practices leading 
to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile de- 
linquency control problems, which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with amend- 
ments. 





AMENDMENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS 
WITH RESPECT TO MANUFAC- 
TURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
DRUGS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which I hope will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The bill 
is to amend and supplement the anti- 
trust laws with respect to the manu- 
facture and distribution of drugs, and 
for other purposes. A companion bill 
is today being introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, who has long been in- 
terested in this problem, and is the able 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Since December 1959, the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
has engaged in substantially continuous 
studies and hearings on administered 
prices in the ethical drug industry. 

Some 13 substantial volumes of testi- 
mony were taken during the course of 
those hearings, which constituted a 
great deal of work on the part of the 
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members of the committee who have 
been interested, and very excellent and 
painstaking work on the part of the 
staff of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. I wish now to compli- 
ment them upon their devotion to and 
their work on this problem. 

These studies and hearings appeared 
timely for a number of reasons, some 
of which I shall briefly mention. 

There have been many complaints 
about the high cost of drugs and par- 
ticularly those which must be purchased 
by the consumer on prescription of a 
duly qualified physician. The sick who 
need these drugs cannot choose between 
brands as in the case of most other con- 
sumer products. Consumers who pay 
are captives of the drug industry. They 
are unable to protect themselves by 
shopping around for the identical prod- 
uct at lower prices. 

Our hearings have revealed a direct 
connection between these high costs of 
drugs and the manner in which drugs 
are advertised and sold. The largest 
drug manufacturers spend an average 
of 24 percent of the sales dollar on 
sales promotion and advertising to doc- 
tors. This is in part for the purpose 
of persuading the doctors to prescribe 
by trade name instead of by generic 
name. The doctors now prescribe large- 
ly by trade names. The result is that 
consumers have to pay prices which are 
several times the prices for the same 
product sold under generic names. 

One objective of the bill is to give 
even greater assurance to the physician 
that his patients will receive drugs of 
fully adequate and acceptable quality, 
regardless of whether they are prescribed 
by trade or generic name. Where 
drugs which are not subject to patent 
controls are prescribed by generic name, 
small manufacturers can market their 
drug products, competition will flourish, 
and consumers will benefit from lower 
prices. 

It also appeared that free competition 
has been hampered by patent monopoly 
control of prescription sales. Patent 
monopolies by the larger companies 
abound in the drug industry. The 
hearings have dealt with this problem. 

The need for action stems basically 
from the fact that, by any test and 
under any standard, prices and profits 
in the ethical drug industry are exces- 
sive and unreasonable. The Federal 
Trade Commission-Securities and Ex- 
change Commission series “Quarterly 
Financial Report for Manufacturing 
Corporations” presents financial data 
for corporations classified by the Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification. ‘These 
data show that in 1959 the rate of re- 
turn on net worth in the drug industry 
was 18.1 percent, as compared with 10.5 
percent for all manufacturing corpora- 
tions, and as a percent of sales, 10.3 
percent for drugs and 4.8 percent for 
all manufacturing corporations. Ac- 
cording to new figures just issued by 
the First National City Bank, the drug 
industry in 1960 once again showed a 
higher rate of profit on investment— 
after taxes and after all expenses in- 
cluding research—than any other indus- 
try. 
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The time has arrived for action by 
the Congress to reduce the excessive and 
unwarranted charges upon those who 
are least able to afford them—the Na- 
tion’s sick and affiicted. 

The subcommittee has received and 
continues to receive correspondence from 
people in all walks of life throughout 
the country. These letters are almost 
unanimous in commending our work in 
drugs. Most of them express in words 
or tenor the desire for legislative action. 

If we are to meet these demands of 
the people and make possible lower costs 
to them, our drug laws must be strength- 
ened so as to assure doctors that every 
prescription drug on the market is in 
conformity with proper standards and 
that it is made by a qualified manu- 
facturer, regardless of the name under 
which it is promoted. Doctors must be 
in a position to know that a drug sold 
under its official name is as good as 
the same drug under a trade name, and 
that every manufacturer of that drug has 
met standards common to all manufac- 
turers of that drug. 

We must also make certain that com- 
petition is not hampered through long- 
maintained patent controls. Our patent 
laws grant a 17-year monopoly on new 
drug products. Alone among the indus- 
trialized nations of the world, we grant 
product patents on drugs with no pro- 
vision for compulsory licensing or any 
other protection to the public interest. 
Since drugs are vital to the health of 
the Nation, we must recognize that some 
limitations on patent monopolies are 
justified by the captive position of the 
users and the relationship of drugs to 
public health. 

This bill makes those approaches to 
the problem revealed by the hearings. 
It offers with respect to drugs amend- 
ments to the Sherman Act, the patent 
laws, and the food and drug laws. 

I now will discuss the provisions of 
the bill and their legislative purpose. 

SHERMAN ACT AMENDMENT 


The Sherman Act would be amended, 
in section 2 of the bill, by adding to 
that act a new section 7. This section 
makes violative of sections 1 and 3 of 
the Sherman Act any contract, combi- 
nation, or conspiracy relating to drugs 
whereby any party thereto undertakes 
to first, withdraw or cause to be with- 
drawn any pending patent application; 
second, concede priority of invention to 
another patent applicant in connection 
with any agreement to split royalties 
between the applicants for the patent, 
to grant more favorable royalty rates to 
any other applicant for the patent than 
to anyone who was not an applicant, or 
to grant patent licenses only to other 
applicants for the patent; or third, re- 
frain from granting or induce another 
to refrain from granting any patent li- 
cense for any drug. 

This section would restore free com- 
petition in drug patents and result in 
patents being issued to inventors on the 
merits of their claims, instead of 
through agreements of the drug manu- 
facturers. The section would not pro- 
hibit a bona fide sale and assignment of 
the property right in a patent appli- 
cation, since the section does not in- 
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clude assignments. It would also as- 
sure the granting of patent licenses at 
the will of the patentee, without inter- 
ference from anyone else. 

The hearings showed a large number 
of cases in which competing patent ap- 
plications were settled through private 
agreement, rather than by action of the 
Patent Office on the merits of the pat- 
ent application. Frequently this pro- 
cedure resulted in patent licenses with 
restraining provisions. An example of 
such provisions frequently used was 
limiting sales by the licensee to final 
package form only, thereby curbing com- 
petition by preventing licensees from 
making bulk sales of the product to 
smaller companies. Another common 
device was limiting licensees to the par- 
ties involved in the private agreement. 

PATENTS FOR DRUGS 


Section 3 of the bill amends sections 
100, 101, 135, and 154 of title 35 of the 
United States Code, all of which relate 
to patents. 

Section 100 of title 35 defines various 
terms used in the patent laws. The bill, 
section 3(a), adds a definition of the 
term “drug,” the same as defined in sec- 
tion 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, except that “drug” as used 
in the bill is limited to a drug which may 
be dispensed only on prescription of a 
qualified physician, commonly called a 
prescription drug. 

Section 101 of title 35 of the code de- 
limits those inventions which are patent- 
able. Section 3(b) of the bill adds to 
section 101 new provisions with respect 
to the patentability of two kinds of 
prescription drugs. Those drugs consist 
of first, any drug which is a combination 
of two or more drugs already in exist- 
ence, whether patented or unpatented; 
and second, any drug which is merely a 
molecular or other modification of an 
existing drug. 

The bill simply says that such a modi- 
fication of a drug or a combination of 
drugs is not patentable unless the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has determined that the therapeutic 
effect of the modified drug or combina- 
tion of drugs is significantly greater than 
the therapeutic effect of the drug before 
modification, or the drugs in combina- 
tion when taken separately. Unless 
there is such a greater therapeutic effect, 
the public gains nothing from having 
this modification or combination placed 
on the market. Unless these conditions 
are met, no new drug is discovered, and 
the patent monopoly should not be 
granted. 

In order to make effective these provi- 
sions as to patentability of combination 
or modified drugs, the Commissioner of 
Patents shall request the Secretary to 
make determinations required in the bill 
and the Secretary is authorized to do so. 

In our drug hearings, it has been 
shown that many U.S. patents have been 
issued on slight molecular modifications 
of drugs about which medical experts 
testified there was no difference in the 
therapeutic effect as compared with 
their predecessors already on the mar- 
ket. Indeed, in some instances, their 
therapeutic effect was no greater while 
their side effects were more serious. 
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Yet manufacturers, after obtaining such 
patents and even after the application 
is filed, are in position to and do put on 
costly promotion campaigns to sell doc- 
tors on the new drug’s supposed advan- 
tages. Hearings have shown by recog- 
nized authorities in this field that such 
claims often are unwarranted, or at least 
very doubtful. This situation permits 
the manufacturer to continually extend 
his patent period by such new patents 
and to remain insulated from competi- 
tion by patent protection. It affords 
new occasions for extensive promotions 
of so-called new drugs which are not in 
fact novel. 

New drugs, if truly more efficacious to 
the patient, are of great interest to doc- 
tors, patients, and all of us. Signifi- 
cant advances have been made in 
recent decades, and we are fortunate in 
having these available. At the same 
time, it is unfair to the public and to the 
great many doctors who are in no posi- 
tion to determine the truth, to permit 
the grant of patents unless their added 
therapeutic value has been determined 
by experts under the direction of the 
Secretary. In the public interest, they 
should make the determinations before 
a patent monopoly has been vested in 
the manufacturer. We are not dealing 
with gadgets, but products of health, 
life, and death. 

Section 3(c) of the bill would amend 
section 135 of title 35 of the United States 
Code. Section 135 provides for interfer- 
ence procedure in the Patent Office 
when an application for a patent is filed 
which would interfere with any pending 
application, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner of Patents. The bill adds to 
section 135 the requirement that patents 
on new drugs shall be issued as of the 
effective date of the new drug. The 
law now requires an application for ap- 
proval of a new drug to be filed with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. As to drugs which do not re- 
quire such a new drug application, the 
bill fixes the date of the filing of the 
patent application as the effective date 
of the patent. 

The hearings by the subcommittee re- 
vealed that, frequently, the issuance of 
drug patents was long delayed where in- 
terferences were involved. Yet the ap- 
plicants acted during the pendency of 
the interference in a manner similar to 
that where a valid patent had been is- 
sued. In this way the effect was to ex- 
tend the patent vrotection period far 
beyond the 17 years fixed by our patent 
laws. If this is not prevented, the effect 
of the next section of the bill could be 
greatly limited. 

The next section is 3(d) which would 
amend section 154 of title 35 of the code. 
Section 154 specifies the contents and 
term of a patent. It gives to the patentee 
the right to exclude others from mak- 
ing, using, or selling the invention for 
a period of 17 years from issuance of the 
patent. 

Section 3(d) of the bill would grant 
in a drug patent the right to the patentee 
to exclude others from making, using, 
or selling the patented drug for a period 
of 3 years from the date of filing the pat- 
ent application, and for an additional 
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period, not exceeding 14 years, during 
which the patentee grants to each quali- 
fied applicant an unrestricted license to 
make, sell, and use that drug. If after 
the first 3 years, and during the addi- 
tional period, the patentee fails to grant 
a license to a qualified applicant within 
90 days from the date of the application 
in writing, the patentee is required to 
report such failure to the Commissioner 
of Patents. After receiving such a report 
or after a determination made by the 
Commissioner on his own motion of such 
failure to grant a license, the Commis- 
sioner shall cause notice of termination 
of that patent to be published in the 
Federal Register and to be endorsed on 
subsequent copies of the patent distrib- 
uted by the Patent Office. 

The term “qualified applicant” is de- 
fined as one who holds an unsuspended 
and unrevoked license to make, prepare, 
or propagate that drug by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, under 
section 508 of this bill. Thus, any doubt 
of who is a qualified applicant is 
removed. 

The term “unrestricted license” in- 
cludes a grant of technical information 
required for the safe and efficacious 
manufacture, preparation, or propaga- 
tion of that drug. It excludes all limi- 
tations or restrictions on the manufac- 
ture, use, or sale of that drug other than 
the payment of a royalty not exceeding 
8 percent of the gross selling price re- 
ceived by the licensee for the sale of 
that drug. This maximum royalty is in 
fact higher than the royalties usually 
charged in the industry, as shown by 
the licensing agreements printed in our 
hearings. The patent holder is also pro- 
hibited from discriminating in royalty 
rates between licensees based on differ- 
ences of uses or form in which sold by 
the licensees. 

If Congress is to accomplish anything 
of substantial benefit to our sick and 
afflicted people in the cost of medicine, 
we must pass legislation which will en- 
courage a more competitive market in 
drugs. To me, there appears to be two 
alternatives—price control or providing 
for freer competition. I am opposed to 
price controls. The better course is 
within the framework of our free enter- 
prise system. 

The subcommittee’s studies have re- 
vealed high prices and exceptionally 
high profits. It appears clear that these 
result from control over the market and 
the manner in which that control is ex- 
ercised. Although there are many fac- 
tors involved, the principal sources of 
market control seem to be first, patent 
control; second, the extensive and costly 
advertising and promotion costs directed 
to physicians; and third, the persuasion 
of doctors to prescribe by brand names 
rather than generic names. 

Subsequent sections of the bill are de- 
signed to encourage and foster reduced 
prices of drugs by placing physicians in 
position to prescribe by generic rather 
than brand names, with assurance to 
themselves and their patients of the best 
possible drug, regardless of the name by 
which it is prescribed. 

The amendments to the patent laws 
are intended to relieve the high degree 
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of patent control indicated by the hear- 
ings. Such patent control has a direct 
relationship to prices of drugs. 

The State Department obtained for 
the subcommittee price information as 
of the spring of 1959 in leading cities in 
17 foreign countries. We also obtained 
from each of those countries informa- 
tion relating to their patent laws on 
drugs. Comparison was made of av- 
erage prices for each of 12 major drug 
products in countries with product pat- 
ents on drugs and in countries without 
product patents. In all of the 12 drugs, 
average prices in countries without 
product patents were lower than the av- 
erage prices in countries with product 
patents. 

Comparison of average prices in coun- 
tries without and those with patent pro- 
tection in drug products patented by 
US. firms and sold abroad by US. firms 
in the spring of 1959 also showed prices 
considerably higher in countries with 
than in those without patent protection. 

It may be said by some that the solu- 
tion demands an abolition of drug pat- 
ents. I do not wish to go this far. 
Rather, I would maintain the frame- 
work of our long-recognized patent sys- 
tem, and in this particular industry 
provide for compulsory licensing. 

Some have suggested to the subcom- 
mittee that the prescription drug in- 
dustry should be treated as a public 
utility. This reasoning is based on the 
fact that the buyers are captive and on 
the peculiar importance of drugs to the 
health of the Nation. 

The bill takes neither of these ap- 
proaches. Its approach is the competi- 
tive approach. The amendment to the 
Sherman Act assures free competition 
in the obtaining of patents without re- 
strictive arrangements. The success- 
ful applicant for a patent is given full 
enjoyment of his usual patent monopoly 
for a period of 3 years. This should be 
ample time for the patentee to recover 
his research outlays if he has actually 
discovered a novel product. After that 
time he must license qualified appli- 
cants, but may continue to draw com- 
pensation from his patent in the form 
of royalties amounting to as much as 8 
percent of sales. At the same time, it 
will aid in creating competition from 
which consumers should benefit. 

Those opposed to the patent law 
amendments of the bill may say that 
the bill will destroy incentive to discover 
new drugs and research in that field. 
This is not borne out by the record. An 
extensive list of important drug discover- 
ies according to the place of discovery 
reveals that drug discoveries in foreign 
countries without product patents out- 
number those in countries with patent 
protection by 10 to 1. 

Furthermore, we should see that pat- 
ent monopolies of drugs, vital to the 
public health, are not created or ex- 
tended with respect to products which 
in fact do not constitute a novel and 
significant contribution to the science 
of medicine. 

FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Section 4 of the bill amends certain 

existing sections of the Federal Food, 
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Drug, and Cosmetic Act and adds new 
sections to that act, particularly with 
respect to licensing producers of pre- 
scription drugs by the Secretary and 
designating official titles of drugs. In 
addition to license requirements, the drug 
laws are amended in some respects to as- 
sure doctors and the public that all pre- 
scription drugs are safe and efficacious 
for the uses for which they are intended. 

Section 301 of that act prescribes cer- 
tain prohibited acts. The bill, section 
4, subsection 3, would change subsection 
(a) of section 301, which prohibits the 
introduction into interstate commerce of 
any food, drug, device, or cosmetic that 
is adulterated or misbranded. The bill 
preserves that prohibition. It further 
prohibits the introduction into interstate 
commerce of any drug, which is required 
under section 503(b)(1) of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, to be dispensed 
only on a doctor’s prescription unless 
that drug was manufactured, propa- 
gated, or prepared by a person who at 
that time held an unsuspended and un- 
revoked license required under section 
508 of this bill. Thus, to enter inter- 
state commerce the drug must not be 
adulterated or misbranded. If it is a 
prescription drug, it must have been 
manufactured by a duly licensed manu- 
facturer at the time of this production. 

Section 502 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act prescribes when a drug is 
misbranded. Paragraph (c) of that sec- 
tion specifies the contents of the label 
on a drug when in package form. Para- 
graph (b) of subsection 4(b) of the bill 
adds to those label requirements first, 
the manufacturer’s license number, if 
he has a license from the Secretary 
under section 508 of the bill; second, a 
statement of the quantity of the package 
contents, third, the official name of the 
drug in type as large and as prominent 
as that used for any brand name appear- 
ing on the label; and, fourth, the date, 
if any, after which the drug cannot be 
expected beyond reasonable doubt to 
produce its intended specific results. 

This amendment is to advise the phar- 
macist, doctor, and public that the 
drug has been made by a duly approved 
manufacturer, to help the physician to 
identify the family to which the drug 
belongs by showing clearly the official 
name of the product, and to supply es- 
sential information on the period of the 
drug’s effectiveness. The importance of 
these requirements will be evident in 
connection with later sections of the 
bill. A later section of the bill requires 
the Secretary to approve and cause to 
be published such official names for all 
drugs. 

Subsection (5) of section 4 of the bill 
declares misbranded any drug which is 
fabricated from two or more ingredients 
unless the label carries the official name 
and quantity of each active ingredient. 

Subsection (6) of section 4 of the bill 
adds to the labeling requirements for 
certain antibiotic drugs now named in 
the law the same requirements as to all 
other antibiotic drugs. 

Subsection (7) of the bill adds two 
new paragraphs to the misbranding 
section (502) of the existing act. 
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The manufacturer is required to in- 


clude in information transmitted by 
mail to the doctors a true copy of all 
printed matter which the Secretary has 
required to be included in the package 
in which the drug is sold. Although it 
is the doctor who prescribes and who 
needs the information shown in the 
printed matter, the package insert at 
present goes regularly not to the phy- 
sician but to the pharmacists to whom it 
can be at best only a matter of academic 
interest. It is only commonsense that 
the printed matter in the package which 
may, and frequently does, contain essen- 
tial cautionary information which is 
not shown in advertising material sent 
to doctors, be automatically furnished 
to the doctors in convenient form. 

Section 505 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act requires the manufacturer 
to file an application with the Secre- 
tary for approval before introducing a 
new drug into interstate commerce. 
However, the present act does not re- 
quire the manufacturer of the new drug 
to furnish to doctors the information 
required to be included in the package 
insert. The bill would require this to 
be done by the manufacturer. The need 
for this amendment is shown by the 
frequent failure, as revealed in the sub- 
committee’s hearings, of manufacturers 
to present essential information on side 
effects in the promotional material sent 
to doctors. The advantages of the drug 
are usually emphasized to doctors while 
the dangers of the drug are glossed over. 
I believe the doctor should have the ex- 
act findings as approved by the Secre- 
tary. It will be no more difficult or 
costly for the manufacturer to furnish 
to doctors these findings than its own 
versions designed to minimize the un- 
desirable aspects of the drug. 

The bill, subsection (7) (m) (2), also 
requires all advertisements and other 
printed material issued by the producer 
of the new drug to include the official 
name of the drug, a warning approved 
by the Secretary as to any dangerous 
or harmful effect, and a full and cor- 
rect statement of the drug’s efficiency. 
It is obvious that doctors should be 
given full and accurate knowledge of a 
drug in the manufacturer’s printed ma- 
terial which is issued for the primary 
purposes of promoting its use. This 
provision includes all forms of advertis- 
ing by all methods of dissemination to 
physicians. 

Subsections (8) and (10) of section 4 
of the bill further amend section 505 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
with respect to application for approval 
of new drugs by adding efficiency of the 
drug to the tests of strength, quality, 
and purity now required by law. A new 
drug should not be approved unless it is 
efficacious in use for the purposes which 
it is intended to serve. An otherwise 
completely safe drug can be dangerous 
to the patient if it does not have the 
therapeutic effect in use which it is rep- 
resented to have. 

Paragraph (c) of section 505 of the 
act operates similarly to our laws on 
freight rates. If a rate is filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and is 
not acted on in a certain time by the 
Commission the rate automatically be- 
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comes effective. Likewise under para- 
graph (c), a new drug application for 
approval becomes effective on the 60th 
day after its filing unless the Secretary 
by notice in writing postpones the ef- 
fective date to enable him to make 
further study of the application. Sub- 
section (9) of section 4 of the bill would 
defer the effectiveness of the applica- 
tion until the Secretary has determined 
the new drug is safe for use and effica- 
cious in use and has so notified the appli- 
cant. 

We are not dealing here with matters 
under ICC regulation which merely may 
result in higher costs to shippers; we 
are dealing with products which may 
mean quite literally the difference be- 
tween life and death. A new drug which 
may be unsafe to health should not be 
permitted to be placed in interstate com- 
merce by default of action. Positive ac- 
tion and specific approval or disapproval 
should be a necessity. If it is unworthy, 
it will not get on the market. If it is 
good but dangerous, it will enter the 
market with proper warnings which are 
not only approved by the Secretary but 
actually reach the physician. 

Section 507 of the act requires certifi- 
cation by the Secretary of certain named 
antibiotic drugs such as penicillin and 
streptomycin. Since the enactment of 
this statute, a number of new antibiotic 
drugs have been discovered. It is only 
logical that this section be extended to 
apply to all antibiotic drugs. Subsection 
(12) of the bill adds after the drugs ex- 
pressly named “or any other antibiotic 
drug.” 

LICENSING OF PRODUCERS OF PRESCRIPTION 

DRUGS 

Section (13) of the bill adds an en- 
tirely new section, to become section 508 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
This relates only to drugs which are re- 
quired by law under section 503(b) (1) 
of the act to be dispensed on prescrip- 
tion of a qualified physician. Briefly 
stated, those are drugs which are habit 
forming, unsafe to take without super- 
vision of a doctor, or a new drug limited 
by an effective application to use under 
supervision of a doctor. 

The bill requires, in paragraph (a), 
that any person manufacturing, prepar- 
ing, or propagating such a drug or drugs 
for distribution in interstate commerce 
or for importation into this country shall 
apply for a license and be licensed by the 
Secretary if the applicant has proper 
qualifications for the production of that 
drug or drugs. If the Secretary finds 
that such a licensee is no longer qualified 
to make such drugs or has adulterated or 
misbranded the drug or drugs he shall 
Suspend or revoke the license. Para- 
graph (a) prohibits the production of 
such drugs unless the producer has an 
unsuspended and _ unrevoked license. 
This also applies to anyone importing 
such drugs from a foreign country. 

Paragraph (b) provides that no license 
may be granted unless the applicant 
demonstrates that the establishment in 
which the drug is to be produced meets 
such standards as the Secretary shall 
determine necessary to insure the con- 
tinued chemical structure, strength, 
quality, purity, safety, and efficacy of 
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the drug. When the Secretary deter- 
mines that the establishment no longer 
meets those standards, he shall revoke 
or suspend the license. 

Paragraph (c) gives the represent- 
atives of the Department, as authorized 
by the Secretary, the right of inspec- 
tion of any such establishment. The 
inspection may include, but is not limited 
to, commercial testing laboratories, plant 
sanitation, raw materials and analytical 
reports on such materials, formula 
cards, actual manufacturing working 
sheets, batch records, weighing and 
measuring controls, packaging tech- 
niques, sterility controls, potency con- 
trols, coding systems, facilities for 
maintaining separate identity for each 
drug, cleaning of equipment between 
batches, quarantine of drugs until after 
clearance with the control laboratory, 
qualifications of the technical staffs, and 
the complaint file of the licensee or ap- 
plicant for license. 

Paragraph (d) provides that no license 
may be granted when the drug is manu- 
factured, prepared or propagated in a 
plant in a foreign country unless the 
Secretary has determined that adequate 
and effective means are available to de- 
termine from time to time that the plant 
continues to fulfill the requirements un- 
der paragraph (b) with respect to that 
drug. Whenever the Secretary finds 
that such means for that determination 
are no longer available he shall suspend 
or revoke the license. A license of a for- 
eign plant shall include compliance with 
the provisions of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended by this bill 
and any other conditions which the Sec- 
retary determines necessary for the pro- 
tection of public health and safety. His 
license shall also be conditioned on the 
payment of such fees as are necessary 
to provide and maintain adequate in- 
spection as prescribed in the bill. 

Paragraph (e) provides for a public 
hearing upon objections by an applicant 
or licensee to a refusal to license or the 
suspension or revocation of a license 
within 30 days after notice by the Secre- 
tary of such action by him. Evidence 
must be received on issues raised by the 
objections. The Secretary then as soon 
as practicable shall enter his final order 
supported by his findings of fact and his 
conclusions. No final order suspending 
or revoking a license shall take effect 
until 90 days after its publication, unless 
the Secretary finds that emergency con- 
ditions exist which necessitate an earlier 
date. In that case such conditions shall 
be specified in his order. If the Secre- 
tary finds the requirements for a license 
are being violated he may immediately, 
on notice to the licensee, suspend the 
license. Procedure for reinstatement of 
a@ suspended license is set out in this 
paragraph of the bill. 

Paragraph (f) provides for an appeal 
from a final order of the Secretary to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the circuit in 
which the appellant iives or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, or for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Appropriate service 
is provided and a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings before the Secretary and his 
findings shall be filed in the court. The 
court may affirm or set aside the order 
in whole or in part. The findings of the 
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Secretary as to questions of fact shall 
be sustained if based upon a fair evalua- 
tion of the entire record at the Secre- 
tary’s hearing. The court shall advance 
on the docket and expedite the disposi- 
tion of all causes filed under this section. 

The bill provides for the taking of 
further testimony in certain cases and 
further procedures in such instances. 
The judgment of the circuit court is 
final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court. 

Paragraph (g) makes any person who 
knowingly obstructs or interferes with, 
or conspires with any other person to do 
so, the performance by any officer or 
agent of the Department of any duty 
under this section subject to fine of $500 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

One of the principal problems in- 
volved in encouraging lower costs of 
medicine for the consumer is the large 
expenditures by the drug companies for 
promotion of drugs by brand names. The 
22 largest drug companies reported to 
the subcommittee a total promotion ex-: 
penditure in 1958 of some $580 million. 

In addition to $330 million spent on 
salesmen and detailmen’s compensation 
and expenses and ancillary items, the 22 
largest drug companies spent a quarter 
of a billion dollars on advertisements in 
medical journals, direct mail ads, sam- 
ples, and miscellaneous items. The sub- 
committee staff estimates the current 
promotion expenses for the entire indus- 
try to be around $750 million per year, 
which is about four times the total funds 
available to all medical schools in the 
United States for their education pro- 
grams. 

These expenditures, which add signifi- 
cantly to the cost of drugs to consumers, 
do not serve the normal purpose of pro- 
motion of products in increasing the 
market demand. The consumer only 
buys prescription drugs when his doctor 
prescribes them, and the doctor pre- 
scribes when the patient is sick or ail- 
ing. Increasing the amount spent on 
drug advertising does not increase the 
underlying demand for drugs, which is 
the incidence of illness. 

Not only does this large expenditure 
for promotion add to the cost to the 
patient without corresponding benefits 
but also it tends to freeze the small man- 
ufacturer out of the retail prescription 
business. A small manufacturer without 
great financial resources for promotion 
to doctors cannot secure access to this 
market regardless of the quality of his 
products. As I have said before, this is 
one of the principal sources of monopoly- 
control. 

The large drug companies have been 
quite successful in their campaign for 
making well-advertised brand names 
synonymous with high quality. In con- 
sequence, doctors are reluctant to pre- 
scribe by generic names. Most of them 
prescribe heavily promoted trade names 
which come almost automatically to 
their minds. 

This logjam must be broken. If the 
physicians are assured that a given drug 
made by one manufacturer is from a 
plant meeting proper standards and the 
chemical structure, strength, quality, 
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purity, safety, and efficacy of the drug 
are assured to be as good as that drug 
made by another, the need for prescrib- 
ing by trade names is certainly lessened. 
Where drugs which are not subject to 
patent controls are prescribed on the 
basis of generic names, the small manu- 
facturer can survive. Competition will 
flourish and consumers will benefit from 
lower prices. 
REVIEW OF OFFICIAL NAMES OF DRUGS 


The Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act, 

section 201, defines “official compen- 
dium” as the U.S. Pharmacopoeia, Ho- 
moeopathic Pharmacopoeia, and the Na- 
tional Formulary or any supplement 
thereto. However, there is now no legal 
authority vested in the Secretary to de- 
termine official names of drugs. In most 
instances the manufacturers establish 
the common names as well as the brand 
names of drugs appearing in the official 
com ‘ 
First, I should explain that these pub- 
lications are the officially recognized list- 
ing of drugs and their official names. In 
most instances they prescribe tests and 
methods of assay of the drugs. These 
publications are accepted in the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions. Noth- 
ing in this bill will, in any way, interfere 
with their present responsibilities or 
functions. 

Section 509 would set up a system for 
the designation of official names for 
drugs. It, however, does not prohibit a 
manufacturer from also using brand or 
trade names. Paragraph (a) authorizes 
the Secretary to determine official names 
of drugs in the interest of usefulness 
and simplicity. Only those names ap- 
proved by the Secretary are to be the 
official names used in the official com- 
pendia for promotion purposes and the 
like. This does not apply to combina- 
tions of drugs. Here the official names 
of the component ingredients must be 
indicated. 

Section 509 of the act as amended by 
the bill requires in paragraph (b) the 
Secretary to cause a review to be made 
of official names or titles by which drugs 
are identified in the official compendia 
at least once in each period of ——- years 
to determine whether revision of any of 
the names is necessary or desirable in 
the interest of usefulness and simplicity. 
The number of years is to be determined 
after hearings on the bill. 

Paragraph (c) of the bill requires the 
Secretary to designate another official 
name which will be useful when he finds 
the official name in use is unduly com- 
plex or is not useful. When the Sec- 
retary determines that there are two 
or more official names for a single drug 
or there are two or more drugs which 
are identical in chemical structure and 
pharmacological action and substanti- 
ally identical in strength, quality, and 
purity, he shall designate for such drug 
or drugs a single official name which is 
useful. He shall also designate an of- 
ficial name to any drug found not to 
have such a name. 

Under paragraph (d) of the bill, after 
each review of the official compendia 
and at such other times as the Secretary 
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determines to be desirable, he shall cause 
to be published a list of all revised offi- 
cial names and such other matters as 
he deems necessary for the effective use 
of those drug names. 

Paragraph (e) requires the official 
name caused to be compiled and pub- 
lished by the Secretary shall be the ex- 
clusive official name of the drug. 

The purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide for each drug one Official name 
which is useful. There are several weak- 
nesses in our present system for provid- 
ing official names of drugs. Too many 
of the official names are now too long 
and difficult to use whereas brand names 
are usually short and usable. The length 
and unpronounceable nature of current 
official or generic names has of course 
tended to induce physicians to write 
their prescriptions in terms of the sim- 
pler and shorter trade names. 

Moreover, in some cases a single drug 
has more than one official name, while 
in others there is no official or generic 
name whatever. This is confusion com- 
pounded. If we are to place patients and 
doctors in position to obtain lower cost 
medicine, we must do a better job on offi- 
cial names. 

MATERIAL FOR PHYSICIANS’ INFORMATION 


Our present drug laws are deficient in 
two respects relating to the providing of 
full information to doctors. A new sec- 
tion to the bill has therefore been added 
which would become section 510 of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Paragraph (a) of that section requires 
the Secretary to publish and distribute 
to physicians annually, and at such other 
times as he deems desirable, a list of 
drugs which have the potentiality of 
particularly serious, dangerous, or harm- 
ful effects as he may consider in the 
interest of public health. 

Paragraph (b) requires the Secretary 
to publish in convenient and readable 
form and distribute to doctors, hospitals, 
medical and nurses’ training schools, and 
Federal, State, and local government of- 
fices concerned with handling and the 
utilization of drugs, copies of all printed 
matter which the Secretary has required 
to be included in any package in which 
a drug is sold. 

In conclusion, the bill is reasonable 
and fair. It does not seek to establish 
price contro] of drugs. Rather, it seeks 
the objective of lower prices by making 
more effective the operation in this in- 
dustry of our traditional free enterprise 
system. That system can never operate 
successfully when it is impeded by the 
restrictions of monopoly. The bill seeks 
only to replace the restrictions of mo- 
nopoly with the dynamics of competition. 

Madam President, in the press re- 
lease issued by Representative CELLER 
and myself it is pointed out that in gen- 
eral the proposed legislation, which is 
limited only to prescription or ethical 
drugs, is designed to promote competi- 
tion and protect the public interest in 
these principal ways: 

First. By making it unlawful under 
the antitrust laws for large drug com- 
panies to agree upon which company 
will obtain a patent, to agree which 
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companies shall be awarded licenses in 
the event that a patent is issued, and to 
make similar restrictive agreements. 

Second. By requiring compulsory li- 
censing of qualified applicants—after 3 
years—under product patents for pre- 
scription drugs. 

Third. By providing that the Food 
and Drug Administration shall pass on 
the efficacy as well as the safety of drugs, 

Fourth. By seeing to it that physi- 
cians are provided with clearer, better 
and additional information on the bad 
as well as the good features of drugs. 

Fifth. By requiring fuller and more 
comprehensive inspection of drug manu- 
facturing plants, thereby giving to phy- 
sicians greater confidence in prescribing 
on the basis of generic rather than trade 
names. 

Sixth. By providing for the licensing 
of drug manufacturing companies which 
should also give physicians greater con- 
fidence in prescribing by generic names 
since a company could lose its license to 
do business if it did not meet the require- 
ments of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Seventh. By giving to the Food and 
Drug Administration authority to es- 
tablish the official or generic names 
for drugs, thereby providing a means of 
simplifying generic names which, in 
contrast to the short and simple trade- 
names, are often so long, complex and 
unpronounceable that they cannot pos- 
sibly be remembered or used by physi- 
cians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1552) to amend and sup- 
plement the antitrust laws with respect 
to the manufacture and distribution of 
drugs, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. KEFAUVER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT OF 
1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 279) to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for projects which will 
demonstrate or develop techniques and 
practices leading to a solution of the 
Nation’s juvenile delinquency control 
problems. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the pending business 
is S. 279. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the bill 
before us today is a nationally conceived 
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program for mobilizing every community 
resource to combat juvenile delinquency. 
It would not only help to prevent and to 
reduce delinquency, but also it would 
give us a specific means of developing 
the kind of internal strength and resil- 
jency we need in playing our role of 
first-class nationhood. 

Obviously, juvenile delinquency is a 
profoundly serious condition which is 
sapping the Nation’s moral strength to 
a degree at which statistics can only 
hint. In 1958, there were 700,000 ap- 
pearances in our juvenile courts by 
children and youths in the age group of 
10 through 17. A million eight hundred 
thousand youths were apprehended by 
the police for delinquent acts. Two mil- 
lion children in our country have been 
before juvenile courts one or more times; 
one in five of our adolescent male popu- 
lation has appeared before a juvenile 
court. 

These figures indicate a malaise so 
pervasive and critical that one would 
have expected us to have mobilized a 
vast machinery to combat it. But have 
we? No. 

Consider how poorly we have equipped 
ourselves to deal with delinquency: One 
out of every two cities of over 10,000 
population has no special police officers 
assigned to working with juveniles. One 
hundred thousand children are held in 
jail each year when they should be in 
specialized institutions—frequently be- 
cause the other institutions do not exist 
or are overburdened. Five out of ten 
counties in the Nation have no juvenile 
probation service. Six out of 10 juvenile 
probation officers have no social work 
training. Three out of ten State training 
schools have no staff social workers. 
Four out of ten State training schools 
have no staff psychologists. 

This is a desperately melancholy story. 
But though the baleful facts have been 
announced again and again, by one ex- 
pert after another, by one official body 
after another, we are still not tackling 
the problem. 

The bill, sponsored by the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HitL], and cosponsored by me would 
provide the nucleus for attacking juve- 
nile delinquency on a nationwide scale. 

Why nationwide? Because the mo- 
bility, the rapid transitions, the chang- 
ing ways of life of our population have 
made delinquency a problem which does 
not respect State and local boundaries. 

Thousands of organizations are doing 
bits and pieces of excellent work in com- 
bating delinquency, but they lack a 
focus and a means of coordination. 
There is no mechanism by which they 
may exchange and make use of each 
other’s ideas and experiences. 

The Hill-Clark bill would provide that 
mechanism and that focus. It would 
also give assistance to pilot demonstra- 
tion and study projects which give 
promise of producing results and new 
knowledge that will help communities 
throughout the Nation. And it would 
provide communities with technical 
assistance in meeting delinquency prob- 
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lems, just as our Government provides 
technical assistance to other nations to 
meet their problems in education, sani- 
tation, and other public services. 

Finally, the bill would provide for the 
development of training programs which 
are desperately needed by our communi- 
ties. Some of the figures cited earlier 
show how enormous is the need for 
trained personnel in this field—police, 
probation officers, juvenile court judges, 
employees of detention and correc- 
tional institutions, settlement-house per- 
sonnel who work with juvenile gangs— 
all of these need to know much more 
about the seeds of delinquency and what 
can be done to prevent those seeds from 
germinating into violence. 

Properly and imaginatively admin- 
istered, the Hill-Clark program would 
provide the initiative for developing a 
core philosophy in the field of juvenile 
delinquency as broadly acceptable as 
the philosophy of the children’s bureau. 
It would stimulate communication and 
coordination among the innumerable 
agencies and private groups working in 
the field, and make possible a public 
climate in which the attack on delin- 
quency would not be a spotty, moment- 
to-moment offensive, but a continuing, 
enlightened effort. 

The bill which we have before us now 
is identical with the bill which passed 
the Senate last year without significant 
opposition, except that it calls for a 4- 
year program instead of a 5-year pro- 
gram. It would authorize appropria- 
tions of $2,500,000, to aid in the pilot 
demonstration projects of which I speak, 
and another $2,500,000 for the purpose 
of training skilled workers in the field 
of juvenile delinquency. Provision is 
made for such appropriations as may be 
required for the administration of the 
act. 

The purpose in bringing the bill to the 
floor now is in order that we might take 
the same action this year that we took 
last year. We should like to have the 
bill passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House, where it is anticipated that the 
administration representatives will tes- 
tify at some length with respect to their 
own ideas. They may perhaps wish to 
deal a little more concretely with the 
various problems. But the hearings 
which were held last year before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, of which I had 
the honor to be chairman, have estab- 
lished beyond peradventure the need 
for the proposed legislation. 

I close by paying my deep tribute to 
the chairman of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. H1L.], who 
was dealing with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency long before I came to the 
Senate. He was gracious enough to per- 
mit me to become chairman of the sub- 
committee dealing with this subject, and 
today he gave me the honor of present- 
ing the bill and to be manager of the bill 
on the floor. 

I also wish to say a word of praise for 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], who for many years, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee To In- 
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vestigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, has been 
dealing with the same problem. The 
evidence which he has taken has been 
of great assistance to our committee. 

Recently, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] has been holding 
hearings as the new chairman of the 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the evidence which has 
been brought before his subcommittee 
has confirmed the opinion which we in 
the Labor Committee have that the bill 
should be promptly passed and sent to 
the House of Representatives for action. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. First, I thank the Senator 
for his kind and generous words about 
the Senator from Alabama. Before the 
Senator spoke his kind words, it was my 
definite intention to say some words 
about the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
He did a very conscientious, thorough, 
and most intelligent job as the chairman 
of the subcommittee which held hear- 
ings on the bill, and then brought the 
bill to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, and finally to the floor of 
the Senate. 

As the Senator has said, the bill is 
identical with the bill which the Senate 
passed at the previous session of Con- 
gress. Basically, the purpose of the bill 
is to prevent or control juvenile delin- 
quency, and to provide for the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents. In other words, 
it is a step forward to try to meet the 
juvenile delinquency problem that con- 
fronts the whole Nation, and it would 
fill a gap in the Department’s present 
statutory authority. Is that not true? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. The bill is needed to fill 
the gap. We may go forward with dem- 
onstration projects, which will be ac- 
complished through grants made to 
States, municipalities, and other public 
or private nonprofit agencies for carry- 
ing out such projects. 

Incidentally, it is true, is it not, that 
the bill provides that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall re- 
quire each recipient of a project grant 
to contribute money, facilities, or services 
to the project to the extent that the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
Not only is that so, but the bill calls for 
the establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee of well-qualified individuals in the 
field of juvenile delinquency, to which 
committee all projects which the Secre- 
tary intends to offer for approval will 
be submitted in order that the benefit 
of the thinking of that well-qualified ad- 
visory committee may be obtained. 

Mr. HILL. Under the provisions of 
the bill the Secretary would have the 
benefit of the advice and judgment of 
the advisory committee on the projects 
that might be submitted, and then, of 
course, the Commission itself would have 
authority under the act to suggest or 
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recommend any projects to the Secre- 
tary that the Commission might think 
were wise and advisable. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. CLARE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. While we speak of proj- 
ects, I think we must not overlook the 
importance of what we might call the 
second major division of the bill, which 
provides for the training of personnel 
in various fields of activity dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. The Senator is a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education, which committee 
is charged with the jurisdiction of all 
education bills. He knows of the dearth 
of trained personnel in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, as well as in many 
other fields. 

Again I thank the Senator, and I 
strongly commend him for the fine work 
he has done in behalf of the bill and the 
cause of the prevention, control and 
surely, wherever possible, the elimina- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his kind words. There is no Member of 
this body whose approbation I would 
rather have. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a 
supporter of the bill. However, I con- 
sider the bill to be inadequate. I would 
be less than true to my responsibility if 
I did not make the points which need to 
be made with respect to this subject at 
this time. What I say should in no way 
derogate the pleasure I feel in finding 
this bill before the Senate today. I am 
@ member of the committee and of the 
subcommittee which reported the bill, 
and I wish to pay my tribute to each 
one of the Senators on the committee, 
particularly the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. CLarK], and the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitz], as well as to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvUvER], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], for the extraordinarily fine work 
which they have rendered in the con- 
sideration of this subject. 

I hope that will be understood as I 
speak in this vein, which I take to be 
the function more of the minority than 
of the majority. 

I consider the bill to be inadequate 
because the people of the country are 
faced with an extreme emergency, and 
the report prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau and the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare indi- 
cates clearly the amount and seriousness 
of the problem today, and its dangers. 

The committee bill represents a major 
forward step in establishing a national 
program to cope with the increasingly 
serious problem of juvenile delinquency, 
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and to prevent the increasingly rapid 
spread of this critical national social 
problem. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare 
report indicated that in 47 States, De- 
partments of Public Welfare and, among 
them, 33 other State public agencies 
have legal authority for services to chil- 
dren referred by courts in delinquency 
cases, and 40 State agencies undertake 
programs of various types for the pre- 
vention, control, and treatment of ju- 
venile delinquency. Yet the report also 
indicated that the responsible agencies 
are understaffed. 

Citing only a few facts from the re- 
port will indicate the need for action 
beyond study projects, technical assist- 
ance, and personnel training, necessary 
as these are. It indicates that the na- 
tional rate of reported juvenile court 
delinquency has doubled in the decade 
from 1948 to 1958. In 1958, between 1% 
million and 2 million youngsters under 
18 were dealt with by the police for mis- 
behavior, axd over 600,000 different chil- 
dren came before the juvenile courts. 

At the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, of 51 reports of 
State committees on children and youth, 
42 cited needs in relation to juvenile de- 
linquency in sufficient detail to permit 
broad classification. 

The uniform theme running through 
these reports is the widespread lack of 
facilities and services, the urgency of the 
need for development of services not in 
existence, or expansion and improve- 
ment of existing services. They empha- 
sized the companion need for more and 
better coordination of services on both 
the State and local level. 

Although the bill does something—and 
this is deeply felt in New York City—in 
terms of training personnel, the bill does 
not go far enough in this respect. I be- 
lieve that there is a deep-felt need for 
the establishment of a program of action 
to deal with juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems directly, through the promotion not 
only of those activities now included in 
the bill, but of assistance to State and 
local government programs for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. It calls for 
the establishment of a program of grants 
to the States to assist them in 
strengthening and improving programs 
under approved State plans for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency are 
deeply rooted in the uncertainties, in- 
justices, and even in the range of op- 
portunities afforded by the wealth and 
technology of our modern time. 

The bill needs to be buttressed by sub- 
stantive means to control juvenile de- 
linquency on the working level at its 
source. 

Mr. President, the amendment which I 
have prepared would have for its purpose 
assisting States to strengthen and im- 
prove State and local programs for the 
control of juvenile delinquency, and 
would authorize the appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, the 
sum of $2 million, and for each of the 
following fiscal years such sums, not to 
exceed $5 million annually, as Congress 
may determine. 
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I wish to emphasize a point on the part 
of all of us who live in big cities, and this 
is true of my colleague from Pennsy]l- 
vania, and I hope that he will not mis- 
understand what I say, because he has 
done so much in this field, and I am not 
trying in any way to derogate that ac- 
complishment. I point out that all of 
us who live in big cities are just not doing 
enough, when we consider our parks, 
whether it be a big park in Chicago or 
Philadelphia or our Central Park in New 
York, when people do not dare go intoa 
park at night, or are afraid to go down 
a dark street at night because of the dan- 
ger of being assaulted by young hood- 
lums. 

It is a fact that when I was attorney 
general of the State of New York our 
State commission on juvenile delin- 
quency issued a very fine report on the 
subject. It is a fairly long report, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we found 
that the great cause of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime, in a sociologi- 
cal sense, differing from what had been 
known before, was the broken family— 
the broken family being far more re- 
sponsible today for such conditions than 
slum living. The sociologists who 
worked for us found that juvenile delin- 
quency occurs on the fanciest streets in 
town; that something new had come into 
the picture. That accounts for the 
broken homes picture. We cannot de- 
velop legislation to rectify that condi- 
tion. However, we can subsidize some 
of the organizations whose purpose is 
to assist those who come from broken 
homes. That is what I am talking about 
in terms of State and municipal projects. 
That is the proposal I made before our 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
That is the fundamental problem which 
we face. The States are now dealing 
with their problem in a practical way. 
The responsibility in this area, because 
it constitutes a national emergency, and 
@ very serious one, is one which belongs 
to the Federal Government, and we are 
not, in this bill, meeting it. Certainly 
we are not meeting it adequately. The 
missing link is the failure to aid the 
municipal programs, which is the tradi- 
tional way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has stimulated action of this 
nature. 

Why are we reduced to this pass? It is 
not the fault of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLarK] any more than it 
is the fault of the chairman or any other 
member of the committee. The fact is 
that the Senate last year passed a bill 
almost exactly the same as the pending 
bill. It went to the House, and there it 
got absolutely nowhere. The desire, 
therefore, is to send a measure to the 
House again, as expeditiously as possible, 
with the least problem in the Senate. I 
have little doubt that if I should offer 
my amendment, the Senate would debate 
it, and the whole subject would be 
opened up de novo. I shall not offer my 
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amendment, then, in the hope that by 
subordinating the views each of us so 
strongly holds, we might, in the hope of 
passing the bill, succeed in having the 
House also pass the bill and at least 
make a start in this field. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to buttress 
what the Senator from New York says so 
logically on every ground. I am in ac- 
cord with what he says. Nevertheless, 
I think we must remember that we are 
legislating within the sphere of the art 
of the possible. I hope that when the 
bill gets to the House, it will be possible 
to have the administration persuade the 
House that a larger program is neces- 
sary, and that the House will agree to 
such a proposal. However, I want to 
get something done, and get it done as 
quickly as possible. I want to get it 
done before this body gets bogged down 
with other items of legislation involving 
far more money than does the pending 
bill. 
I think it would be much wiser to 
send this bill to the House and then to 
urge that a bill providing for a larger 
program be passed there. 

I hope the Senator from New York, 
even if he does not agree with my judg- 
ment, will agree with my logic. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I commend the Senator 
from New York upon his address to the 
Senate. He has certainly been most 
thoughtful, most able, and most inform- 
ative. 

One advantage which might well re- 
sult from the passage of the bill by the 
Senate at this time is that after it has 
passed the Senate, it would be in order, 
under the rules of the Senate, when the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare comes 
before the Senate, to attach an amend- 
ment to that bill providing $5 million 
so as to insure the passage of the pend- 
ing bill by the House of Representatives. 

If we do not take such action before 
an appropriation bill comes before the 
Senate, then we shall most likely have to 
wait a whole year, until the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill comes before the Senate 
next year. If we can pass this bill to- 
day, then when the appropriation bill 
comes before us—and the Senator from 
Alabama is the chairman of the sub- 
committee which handles that particu- 
lar part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill—it is my hope that we will include 
$5 million in the bill. By that time, if 
action has been taken by the House, and 
the House finally passes the bill, $5 mil- 
lion will be available for the next fiscal 
year, instead of making it necessary to 
wait until after July 1, 1962, to start a 
program of this nature, 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. I am delighted that we 
have so fine a spokesman and so good an 
influence in such a key spot on the Sub- 
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committee on Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations. 

It is no secret that the reason why we 
are acting today, instead of laying the 
bill over to some other day, perhaps 
much later in the session, is that im- 
plicit in the presentation is the fact that 
I shall not press my amendment, for I 
am really in accord with the eloquent 
words of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLarK] in trying to have the bill 
passed by the Senate. 

However, the purpose of my statement 
today is to have the public understand 
why we are taking this action. When 
the bill gets to the House we do not want 
the House to say, “Oh, well, this is an- 
other one of those spendthrift programs 
which the Senate liberals are sending to 
us.” The House will realize that we 
have exercised a great sense of restraint 
and a great sense of discipline in a com- 
mon effort to get something done; and 
that Senators, like myself—I am not at 
all alone in this view—have restrained 
themselves because they feel it is much 
wiser to yield on this point than to tie 
up the proposed legislation. In that 
way, I think we shall have the respect 
of the House of Representatives. 

In order to accomplish that purpose, 
and so that our views on the subject may 
be clear, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at the end of my remarks 
the proposed amendment to the bill, 
which I shall not offer for the reasons 
which I have just stated. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in order 
to get the sentiment of officials in the 
States, I sent telegrams to the Governors 
of the 50 States. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, depending on one’s view- 
point of the consideration of the bill, I 
have not received many replies because 
of the short time which has elapsed, but 
I have received replies from the Gover- 
nors of two States. I shall read them 
into the Recorp. The first is a telegram 
from the Honorable Matthew E. Welsh, 
Governor of Indiana, who states: 

Replying to your telegram of March 30, 
we would be glad to participate in any move 
which would permit an enlargement of the 
program fighting juvenile delinquency. We 
have been able to staff our program with peo- 
ple from our own department of correction, 
but a shortage of personnel in this area is 
foreseeable unless a training program is pro- 
vided. We will appreciate your keeping us 
advised of any developments in your pro- 
gram. 


The other reply is a letter from our 
mutual friend, the Governor of Ohio, 
Mike DiSalle, who wrote as follows: 


THE STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, March 31, 1961. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your 
wire of March 30 with reference to the pro- 
Federal assistance in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency. 
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The States have been limited in this pro- 
gram. There is a great need for basic re- 
search, as well as a shortage in trained per- 
sonnel and technically qualified individuals. 
One area in which there exists a real need 
is for regional institutions in order to pre- 
vent the concentration of offenders of all 
types in one institution. 

There are a number of private schools, 
but they are expensive and do not have the 
capacity to handle the great need that now 
exists. An arrangement worked out between 
the Federal and State Governments which 
would make it possible to cooperate in the 
establishment of well-staffed schools that 
provide the necessary training, would go 
a long way toward successfully conrbating 
the juvenile delinquency problem that exists 
today. 

I hope that this statement has been help- 
ful. I am rushing it off in an effort to get 
it to you immediately. There is much more 
information available. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Governor. 


Mr. President, I join with other Sen- 
ators in addressing an urgent plea to 
our colleagues at the other end of the 
Capitol. This bill deals with one of 
the most serious domestic problems 
which we face. Crime is serious enough. 
Youth crime fouls up the very essence 
of the most material resource which 
we have in the struggle for freedom and 
in the development of our own coun- 
try—our youth. 

It has been said many times, and it 
is worth repeating, that juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime are our great- 
est enemies, notwithstanding the fact 
that only a very minor percentage of 
our youth—under 5 percent—is ever in- 
volved in delinquency. It is a stigma 
which attaches most unfairly, to all 
American youth. We shall probably 
not prevail on juvenile delinquents to 
improve their morale in terms of remov- 
ing the stigma from other American 
youths, but we ought to be prepared to 
prevail upon the adult and responsible 
persons who represent the congressional 
districts of the United States in the 
other body. Really, if we read between 
the lines of the statements by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hm], 
and my own statement, it will be seen 
that we are talking to the Members of the 
House today. 

There is no problem about having the 
bill passed by the Senate. Certainly if 
it is left as it is—and I propose to leave 
it that way, and I hope other Senators 
will do so for the reason I have stated— 
there should not be a great problem in 
having it passed by the other body. I 
respectfully submit, with all dignity and 
respect to other Senators, that this is 
a critical problem for our country. We 
are making a very small start, but a 
most provident start. Perhaps we are 
overcautious. Many of us have restrain- 
ed our own feelings, strong as they may 
be upon this subject, in order to send 
a bill to the House so that a start may 
be made. I hope very much that the 
needs of our country will not be dashed, 
as they were last year, by the failure 
of the House to take action, but that 
the House, too, will see the need, and 
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that they may take action very prompt- 
ly in the same spirit in which it is going 
to be taken in the Senate this afternoon 
upon the measure before the Senate. 


ExuHIsiIT 1 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
TEMPORARY COMMISSION ON YOUTH AND 
DELINQUENCY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The broad nature of youthful delinquency 
as @ moral and social problem and the com- 
mission’s own belief that government action 
must support and supplement the primary 
efforts of home, church, synagogue, and 
voluntary programs in finding its remedy 
have both served to place limits upon the 
commission’s recommendations. There is no 
miracle in government action that can pro- 
duce good citizens; there is no legislative 
blueprint that can prescribe for people how 
to raise their children or organize their so- 
ciety to meet all the spiritual and material 
needs of those children. It is only possible 
to point out some of the ways in which the 
present programs and legal machinery of our 
State and its communities, both urban and 
rural, might be better adapted to meet the 
needs reflected in the problem of youthful 
delinquency. 

The commission has, however, through the 
extended series of hearings and the state- 
wide conference described earlier in this re- 
port, endeavored to see the problem in its 
broadest terms and to review all the pro- 
posals which have been presented to it for 
measures to deal with this problem. Liter- 
ally hundreds of such proposals were placed 
before the commission, thus supporting our 
belief that youthful delinquency is a prob- 
lem that cuts across the total fabric of social 
organization and requires for its solution the 
cooperation of every home, every organized 
group, every profession, every function of 
society, and every governmental agency. 
The commission has, in turn, undertaken to 
review, sift, and organize these hundreds of 
recommendations in terms of what appear to 
be the primary areas of governmental respon- 
sibility and hence the first concern of this 
commission in developing a program for the 
State. 

In reviewing the testimony of the 11 re- 
gional hearings and the reports of the 13 
special work groups at the statewide confer- 
ence, the commission has been impressed 
by the fact that these processes of citizen- 
ship produced an encyclopedic and invalu- 
able source of inspiration, information, 
guidance, and stimulation on the total 
youthful delinquency problem. The com- 
mission feels that this material should be 
available to the people of the State and 
should serve all groups for years to come in 
furthering the total community effort to 
eradicate this social evil. The commission 
is, therefore, proposing a follow-up docu- 
ment, which will constitute a source book 
and will contain extensive excerpts from 
the hearings, the full text of the 13 work 
group reports from the statewide conference, 
and other pertinent material concerning the 
work of the commission. This source book 
is intended to reflect the commission’s grati- 
tude and indebtedness to the many hundreds 
of people who gave so generously of their 
time and ideas in this common searching for 
solutions to our common problem of delin- 
quency. The fact that the commission has 
of necessity selected for its own official 
report only those recommendations that 
seemed to bear directly on the problem of 
the public leadership and responsibility in 
no way refiects a lack of enthusiasm for the 
many inspiring and inspired recommenda- 
tions from which these few have been 
selected. 

The commission has grouped its recom- 
mendations under four headings that cover 
the four major areas of governmental re- 
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sponsibility in dealing with this problem: 
“A. Strengthened State Leadership”; “B. 
Preventive Community Services for Children 
and Youth”; “C. Safeguarding the Child and 
Society”; and “D. Improved Measures to 
Deal with Delinquency Among Youth.” The 
commission’s objectives and each of its 
recommendations within these four areas of 
responsibility are discussed in the sections 
that follow. Those recommendations that 
involve changes in the State statute are also 
discussed in terms of their legal implica- 
tions in V. Legislative revision section of 
this report. Suggested draft legislation will 
be found in appendixes A, B, C, D, and E, 
therein. 


A. Strengthened State leadership 


The commission recognizes that State 
government, while it cannot alone solve a 
social problem of such broad dimensions and 
deeply rooted causes, nevertheless has a 
positive moral and social obligation to (a) 
mobilize the full resources of its own in- 
strumentalities; (b) give stimulation and 
aid to its own political subdivisions; and (c) 
extend leadership to all its citizens in seek- 
ing solutions to a problem that at once 
threatens the welfare of its young people and 
undermines the law and order on which 
other social values depend. The work of 
this temporary commission, useful as we 
hope it has been in focusing attention on 
the problem and in serving as a sounding 
board for a broad cross section of the citizens 
of the State, cannot in any way replace 
this continuing public responsibility. The 
commission submits the following recom- 
mendations to assure continuing State 
leadership with respect to these problems, 
properly implemented to aid in their solu- 
tion. A proposed statute and more extended 
comment embodying these recommendations 
appear in the “Legislative revision” section, 
appendix A, post. Allocation of funds to 
localities, as well as manner of appointment 
and compensation of members of the new 
youth commission have been left to appro- 
priate legislation. 

1. The commission recommends making 
permanent the present temporary State 
Youth Commission on a completely recon- 
stituted basis. 

A temporary youth commission has been 
in existence in this State for a decade. It 
consists of a chairman appointed by the 
Governor and seven State department heads 
or Officers. The commission recommends a 
permanent State Youth Commission con- 
sisting of a chairman and four other mem- 
bers, none of whom shall be holders of other 
public office in the State. Executive and 
administrative functions are to be vested in 
a chairman. The members are to be desig- 
nated initially for staggered terms and all 
vacancies are to be filled by appointments 
for 5 years. 

2. The commission recommends expanded 
powers, duties and areas of operation for the 
new youth commission. 

The commission proposes integration of 
existing functions under the major group- 
ings of (a) powers and duties including co- 
operation with other agencies; (b) research, 
analyses and studies; (c) recommendation of 
legislative and administrative changes; (d) 
management of State aid, youth bureaus, rec- 
reation and youth-serving projects, and other 
youth programs. 

Additional powers and duties would in- 
clude statistical coordination, a research unit 
on methods of rehabilitation and prevention, 
setting up programs of personnel training 
and public education, and establishing dem- 
onstration projects for operation at the 
neighborhood level. 

These powers should also include advisory 
policy guidance and recommendations by the 
commission in the fields of correction, proba- 
tion and parole. 
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The area of operation of the new commis- 
sion would be broadened from the present 
limited requirement for participation of de- 
fined “municipality” to that of the more ex- 
pansive “locality,” which would include, in 
addition, a school district and, under pre- 
scribed conditions, a district corporation such 
as a park district or other tax levying public 
corporation or civil division of the State. 

8. The commission recommends creation 
of an interdepartmental advisory body for 
coordination of State governmental pro- 
grams. 

At present, the youth commission includes 
heads or representatives of seven State agen- 
cies. It is proposed that these be retained 
and supplemented by the heads of two ad- 
ditional departments—law and police—in a 
separate advisory body. This body would 
comprise the attorney general, commissioners 
of correction, education, health, mental 
hygiene, social welfare, the industrial com- 
missioner and the superintendent of State 
police. The chairman of the new youth com- 
mission would be ex officio a member and 
chairman of this body. The primary func- 
tions of this group would be to consider and 
recommend to the youth commission worth- 
while proposals and to coordinate and ex- 
ecute programs involving governmental ac- 
tion on an interdepartmental statewide basis. 

4. The commission recommends creation 
of a lay advisory board comprising cross-sec- 
tion representation of the community. 

An advisory board to the new youth com- 
mission consisting of from 12 to 24 members 
is recommended by the commission. Such 
a body would be sufficiently large to provide 
representation of diverse religious, ethnic, 
geographic, political and social viewpoints. 
Its membership would be drawn from out- 
standing persons in the fields of religion, so- 
cial welfare, prevention of delinquency, 
health, mental hygiene, education and re- 
habilitation. To assure continuity, initial 
appointments would be on a staggered basis. 
Such group would consider and recommend 
programs of action to the new youth com- 
mission. 


B. Preventive community services for chil- 
dren and youth 


The commission recognizes that the best 
prevention for delinquency among youth is 
a society in which home, church or syna- 
gogue, school, and community agencies—both 
public and voluntary—-combine to provide 
an environment that assures to all children 
and young people the means of meeting the 
needs, both spiritual and material, that are 
basic to their healthy growth toward respon- 
sible maturity. It, therefore, recommends 
that the programs of the State and its po- 
litical subdivisions be strengthened in the 
directions outlined below. 

5. The programs of the schools should be 
strengthened to assure adequate educational 
and auxiliary services to all children, espe- 
cially those with special needs. 

In our society the school is the social in- 
stitution that reaches virtually «il children. 
It is, therefore, a major factor not only in 
the child’s development but in the preven- 
tion of delinquent behavior. The educa- 
tional function of the school needs.to be 
strengthened in all possible ways: through 
more and better qualified teachers, smaller 
classes, more adequate physical plant and 
recreational facilities, and a wide variety of 
auxiliary services. The school should be 
equipped not only to meet all practical 
types of educational need but to identify 
and seek help for other unmet needs that 
may prevent or distort the growth toward 
maturity of individual students. The child 
who is beginning to show serious personality 
problems can often be spotted first in the 
schools and referred to child guidance or 
mental hygiene services. The child who is 
mentally retarded needs special training if 
he is not to become discouraged, confused, 
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and rebellious. The child who shows evi- 
dences in school of parental neglect or eco- 
nomic deprivation can be referred to appro- 
priate welfare agencies. The school health 
program can help to identify handicapping 
physical defects or other health problems 
with a view to their remedy by community 
health agencies. The shy or isolated child 
can be encouraged at school to join in com- 
munity youth programs. Truancy itself is 
often an important early symptom of per- 
sonal and social maladjustments that may 
lead to more serious antisocial behavior. It 
is important that all schools, including those 
in rural areas, have available to them the 
services of personnel such as attendance offi- 
cers, school social workers, school nurses, 
psychologists, and others skilled in the iden- 
tification and handling of these special prob- 
lems so that the full resources of the com- 
munity may be brought to bear on their 
solution. The commission further recog- 
nizes that the schools, if they are to fulfill 
their obligation to young people, must give 
support to the moral element in character 
development. It endorses the present re- 
leased time program of the State in order 
to assure to each pupil religious instruction 
in his own faith. 

6. The schools should assume a more active 
role in parent education, both in their adult 
education programs and with respect to the 
parents of their young pupils and should 
increasingly serve as centers for community 
programs. 

Wise and understanding parental guidance 
for all children is the starting point of 
virtually any program for good character de- 
velopment and the prevention of delin- 
quency. The schools and other community 
agencies can support and supplement the 
home in meeting the growth needs of young 
people but they can never take its place. 
We, therefore, feel it is a prime obligation of 
our educational system to extend to parents 
the benefits of all modern knowledge con- 
cerning the developmental needs of children 
and opportunities for group discussion con- 
cerning their problems and the best ways of 
meeting them. The school can and should 
serve as a center o. activities for families 
and individuals at all age levels in order to 
strengthen the atmosphere of cultural and 
community solidarity which children need 
for their growth. 

7. The training of teachers in the State 
should include more emphasis on mental 
hygiene. 

If the schols are to make their fullest con- 
tribution to the prevention of delinquency 
among youth and the early detection of 
those special problems of individual children 
that might lead to delinquency, it is im- 
portant that teachers understand the basic 
principles of mental hygiene. The commis- 
sion urges that the State teachers colleges 
stress such courses in their curriculums, that 
the present cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the department of education and the 
mental health commission providing an in- 
service training program in this field for 
present teachers be emphasized and ex- 
panded, and that the department of mental 
hygiene also give attention to this problem. 

8. The public and voluntary child welfare 
programs of the State should be improved 
and extended in order to (1) strengthen the 
home, (2) protect children against parental 
or other neglect or abuse, (3) assure to them 
social services and other services, such as 
homemaker services, needed to keep the fam- 
ily together, and (4) provide for those chil- 
dren who require it suitable foster home or 
adoptive placement. The procedures and re- 
quirements for foster home placement and 
adoption should be simplified to the extent 
that the spiritual and material interests of 
the child permit. 

Most potential situations of delinquency 
begin in the home. Child welfare services 
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constitute a major method of strengthening 
the home environment of the child in times 
or situations of crisis or weakness and of 
providing a substitute home environment 
when that becomes necessary. Frequently 
child welfare services can support a shaky 
home situation and thus prevent the break- 
up of the family, generally recognized as a 
major factor in delinquency. In times of 
temporary family crisis, such as the illness of 
the mother, child welfare workers can make 
arrangements for the children either through 
relatives, visiting homemaker service, or tem- 
porary placement. In situations where it is 
either impossible or undesirable for the child 
to remain in his own home, foster care with 
another family becames a major factor in 
safeguarding the child’s welfare. There is 
special need at the present time to broaden 
the availability of foster homes—possibly 
through the payment of higher board rates— 
for children with special physical or emo- 
tional needs and for children of minority 
groups. With respect to adoption and foster 
care, the commission urges that the depart- 
ment of social welfare study the problems of 
adoption and foster care and make recom- 
mendations to the legislature so that pro- 
cedures and requirements can be simplified 
insofar as the interests of the child and its 
natural, adoptive, or foster parents permit. 

9. The provision of day-care programs 
for children who lack home care during the 
day because their mothers are working or 
absent from the home for other reasons, 
such as illness, is recognized as a factor in 
the prevention of delinquency and hence a 
responsibility of society. 

The commission feels that every oppor- 
tunity, encouragement and, where needed, 
financial aid should be given to the mothers 
of young children in order that they may 
remain at home and provide the care that 
such children require. In those cases, how- 
ever, where children in actual fact lack such 
home care because the mother is employed, 
ill, or absent from the home, it is to the total 
interest of society and essential to the wel- 
fare of the child that some suitable sub- 
stitute provision be available, both on a 
full-day basis for preschool children and 
after-school basis for those attending school. 
Such provisions often combine the use of 
governmental and voluntary community 
resources with the family of the child making 
financial contribution in accordance with its 
means. 

10. The commission urges special attention 
to the vocational training and guidance 
needs of young people and urges the labor 
unions to work cooperatively with the 
schools, employment service, and employers 
in facilitating the entrance of young people 
into the labor market. 

For many young people the transition 
from school to job is a crucial period in ad- 
justing to the adult world. The young per- 
son who is helped first in school to discover 
and develop his vocational interests and apti- 
tudes and then to find a job along the lines 
of these interests is not so likely to become 
restless and dissatisfied upon leaving school. 
There is need for diversification of vocational 
training in rural as well as urban areas 
and for a broadened base of job referral. 
The commission believes that the labor 
unions have an obligation to adopt policies 
and practices that will facilitate the neces- 
sary training and experience for young peo- 
ple wishing to enter their fields and wishes 
to commend those unions that have worked 
cooperatively with the schools to that end. 

11. Measures should be adopted to extend 
the availability of cooperative work-school 
programs to youths below 16 years of age. 

A galaxy of protections, some of them de- 
scribed in the “legislative revision” section 
post, surround the employment of children 
in this State. The education law requires 
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compulsory attendance at school under vary- 
ing conditions and exceptions until the age 
of 16 and in certain instances until 18. 

Por youths 16 years and over, the educa- 
tion and labor laws permit the extension of 
this cooperative program to cover actual 
part-time employment. This not only pro- 
vides a more flexible concept of education 
for those youths who do not adjust to ex- 
clusively formal education, but it also eases 
the transition from school to work for those 
youths who do not intend to pursue higher 
formal education. 

The commission recommends that the leg- 
islature consider appropriate amendments to 
the education and labor laws to permit the 
extension of this cooperative work and 
school program to youths between 15 and 16. 

12. The commission proposes legislation 
to make required continuation school 
courses available in the evening as well as 
in the day to employed minors. 

Minors, 7 to 16, who have not completed 
a 4-year high school course, must receive 
full-time day instruction. Minors, 16 and 
17, who have not completed such instruc- 
tion and for whom application for a stand- 
ard employment certificate has been made, 
may be permitted to attend a part-time 
school not less than 20 hours a week. In 
large cities, such attendance is compulsory; 
in smaller communities, it is optional with 
the local board of education. 

By statute, such instruction may pres- 
ently be given only between 8 a.m. and 5 
p.m. on weekdays, and between 8 a.m. and 
12 noon on Saturdays. To make more flex- 
ible a work-school program for such mi- 
nors, the commission recommends eliminat- 
ing the limitation of such instruction to 
daytime hours, leaving the matter of 
scheduling time, day and evening, to local 
administrative arrangement. A fuller dis- 
cussion and proposed statute accomplish- 
ing this objective appears in the “legislative 
revision” section and appendix D, post. 

18. The schools, employment service, em- 
ployers and community agencies should work 
together cooperatively to facilitate the em- 
ployment of young men awaiting call to 
military service and otherwise to facilitate 
a smooth transition from civilian to military 
life. 

Military service, as a practical citizen- 
obligation requiring a minimum of 2 years’ 
active duty of most young men today, pre- 
sents a special and unprecedented peacetime 
problem of adjustment for this generation 
of young people. State and community agen- 
cies should help facilitate this adjustment 
so that mi..tary service will become an ac- 
ceptable obligation and one of positive val- 
ues to the individual. Vocational guidance 
can often prepare and direct young men 
toward the military service and assignment 
most directly in line with their vocational 
interests and aptitudes. Placement agencies 
and employers should give special attention 
to the interim placement of young men 
awaiting call to active duty. Schools and 
other community agencies should inform 
young men finishing high school of the pos- 
sibilities for enlistment under the provisions 
of the new Reserve Act. 

14. Children with serious personality dis- 
turbances that create or point toward de- 
linquent or antisocial behavior should have 
available to them suitable psychiatric diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities, either 
through. outpatient clinics, institutional 
care, or other provisions. 

Since many forms of delinquency derive 
primarily from a seriously warped personal- 
ity, the field of mental hygiene presents a 
great hope for the future. In some of the 
most brutal cases of criminal actions by 
young people the underlying mental dis- 
turbance is only fully revealed in the crime 
itself. In most instances, however, there 
are early signs that something is going awry 
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in the character development of the chron- 
ically rebellious and antisocial child. Early 
diagonsis and treatment, especially when the 
child’s personality is still in its formative 
stage, is the best way to prevent the devel- 
opment of a confirmed adult criminal. Child 
guidance clinics designed to help children 
and parents alike, in cases where personality 
problems are beyond their capacity to solve, 
are increasingly available in urban areas and 
are beginning to extend into the rural areas. 
The Community Mental Health Services Act, 
enacted in 1954, provides financial aid for 
the development of community mental 
health programs, including clinics and con- 
sultant services, to schools and other agen- 
cies. The commission believes that the full- 
est implementation of this act offers a major 
preventive measure. The commission also 
recognizes that despite the progress that has 
been made there is still need for expanded 
special treatment facilities for those chil- 
dren who are psychotic or so emotionally 
disturbed that they require institutional 
treatment. 

15. Communities are urged to adopt mea- 
sures that will assure to children and young 
people the fullest use of all available recrea- 
tional facilities, including those of schools, 
parks, playgrounds, churches, and syna- 
gogues, social agencies, and other com- 
munity organizations. 

Community programs for recreation, group 
activity, and character guidance are impor- 
tant in developing a sense of participation 
and harmonious relationship to society. The 
commission urges all communities to survey 
their total range of programs in this area 
and to adopt measures that will assure both 
the fullest use of all available facilities, pub- 
lic, and nongovernmental, and the develop- 
ment of new facilities where needed. It 
urges the proposed State youth commission 
to assist communities in such undertakings 
through stimulative guidance and, where 
appropriate within the law, financial aid. 

16. Local communities, with possible aid 
from the proposed State youth commission, 
should explore ways to provide a neighbor- 
hood youth service with emphasis on the 
prevention of delinquency. 

The commission recommends the estab- 
lishment, on an experimental basis, of youth 
service centers in a few selected, congested 
areas of our large cities. They could be 
located in a school, church basement, com- 
munity house, or in any other available and 
suitable place. Each center would serve a 
small district, possibly one city block. It 
would have a supervising director with ade- 
quate staff. The supervisor should be speci- 
ally trained in dealing with young people. 
It is most desirable and necessary that a co- 
operative relationship exist between such 
centers and the police department. 

The main effort would be directed toward 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, rather 
than cure and rehabilitation after the 
youngster got into trouble with the law. 
Prevention seems to offer the best hope of 
success in dealing with our youth. 

We conceive it would be the first duty of 
the block supervisor and staff to ascertain as 
speedily as possible and by reasonable 
methods who the potential delinquents in 
their district were. Community welfare 
agencies might provide a starting point in 
this quest and there are doubtless many 
other sources of such information. 

The duties of those operating such centers 
would include the providing of guidance, 
help and encouragement to youngsters who 
need it and to their families also. Where 
necessary, arrangements would be made for 
medical or psychiatric treatment, church af- 
filiation, boy or girl scout membership, join- 
ing a recreation or community center and 
even adult guidance and education. In ad- 
dition, the services of the various and ap- 
propriate types of private and public agencies 
could be enlisted. Youth clubs covering a 
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wide range of activities to meet the desires 
and interests of the youngsters of the neigh- 
borhood could be organized in the block or 
among several blocks. 

Community interest and effort could be 
obtained by the organization of neighbor- 
hood councils in connection with the youth 
centers, whose duty it would be to work 
closely with the staff and cooperate in every 
possible way in developing a climate of law 
and order in which the youngsters in the 
neighborhood could grow and develop 
properly. 

In short, these youth centers would be en- 
gaged in determining the needs of individ- 
ual young people living in the neighborhood 
and coordinating the total range of com- 
munity services toward meeting those needs. 
The efforts of all persons and agencies deal- 
ing with youth would be concentrated at the 
neighborhood level and around these neigh- 
borhood centers or headquarters. In addi- 
tion, we think the plan offers the best chance 
of enlisting the potential of the community 
in combating juvenile delinquency. 

The work of these centers could also be 
coordinated in a general way with that of 
Officers in charge of probationers and pa- 
rolees living in the neighborhood. 

In rural counties, where most public serv- 
ices are centered in the county seat, similar 
plans could be developed to extend coordi- 
nated services to children and youth at the 
level of the town, village or school district. 

17. The need for more and better trained 
personnel is recognized to be basic to the 
improvement of all community services for 
youth. 

The effectiveness of any program serving 
children and young people lies in the per- 
sonal qualities and competence of the adults 
who staff the program, whether in the role 
of professional workers or volunteer leaders. 
At the present time serious shortages exist 
in all the youth-serving professions and this, 
in turn, affects the kind of guidance that 
can be given to cooperating citizen volun- 
teers. The commission strongly urges (1) 
all possible measures to increase the num- 
ber of persons entering the professions of 
teaching, social work, public health, nursing, 
recreation, police youth work, court work, 
and all related fields; and (2) measures to 
improve the competence and knowledge of 
those now working in these fields. These 
measures would include: salary adjustments 
where they are now out of line; State schol- 
arships for special studies; State-sponsored 
institutes and extension courses under the 
auspices of the State university and other 
appropriate educational institutions or ad- 
ministrative agencies; and State-sponsored 
inservice training. 


C. Safeguarding the child and society 


It is a function of society, and in certain 
specific respects of the Government, to pro- 
tect children and adolescents against in- 
fluences in their environment that could do 
them serious harm and against the dangers 
that lie in their own inexperience and im- 
maturity. In the interest of its children, 
as well as the maintenance of law and order, 
an effective society cannot tolerate condi- 
tions that expose any child to pernicious 
influences, or encourage lawless or disorderly 
behavior on his part. Just as the good 
parent places restrictions upon his chil- 
dren’s behavior, so, too, a strong society that 
values its children and young people does 
them the greatest service by placing reason- 
able restrictions upon their behavior and 
those actions involving the rights of other 
people or their own safety. The commission, 
therefore, submits the following recommen- 
dations in this area of public obligation. 

18. Police departments are urged to pro- 
vide a special concentration of police per- 
sonnel, especially foot patrolmen, in areas 
where delinquency is known to be high. 

Since delinquency and youthful offenses 
represent a serious threat to the well-being 
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of society and have reached serious propor- 
tions, our first responsibility is to protect 
the public (1) by apprehension and deten- 
tion of those who do harm to life and prop- 
erty, and (2) by preventing such acts. The 
police represent our first line of defense in 
protecting the rights both of society and of 
its individual members. It is an observed 
fact that certain areas—especially those 
where overcrowding, poverty, transiency, 
and minority status create special problems 
for young people—tend to have an especially 
high rate of youthful delinquency. A 
higher concentration of police personnel in 
such areas is, therefore, important in order 
to (1) deter the young people who live in 
or frequent such areas from unlawful acts, 
(2) protect them from such exploitation as 
might lead to delinquency, (3) prevent the 
conditions conducive to lawlessness, and (4) 
spot the problems that require social rem- 
edy. In such areas it is especially impor- 
tant that radio motor patrol units be 
supplemented by adequate numbers of foot 
patrolmen, who have a better opportunity 
to become acquainted with the people and 
problems of their posts. 

19. Police departments are urged wher- 
ever possible to establish special youth bu- 
reaus, to provide specialized training and 
opportunity for advancement to the officers 
assigned to this duty, and to see that all 
police officers have some youth training. 

In the case of children and young people 
it is especially important that police officers 
be adequately trained to recognize those sit- 
uations that may encourage youthful de- 
linquency, to spot those characteristics in 
individual young people that predispose 
them to antisocial behavior, and to under- 
stand the particular handling that will best 
meet each individual case. Youth bureaus, 
manned by police officers especially trained 
in this field, are a major instrument in 
achieving this goal. It is also important 
that all police officers have some training 
in dealing with young people and handling 
their problems. Police officers are often the 
first to spot evidences of potential or in- 
cipient delinquency and it is therefore im- 
portant that they have knowledge of avail- 
able community services for young people 
and know how to encourage their use, 

20. Laws dealing with dangerous weapons 
and their use by youths are in need of 
clarification for effective enforcement. The 
commission suggests consideration of a pro- 
posed statute providing for comprehensive 
revision. 

The bulk of major violent crimes against 
the person must be ascribed to the young- 
adult period of life. Practically every crimi- 
nal homicide, aggravated assault, robbery 
and mayhem, and much forcible rape, involve 
the use of a dangerous weapon. Legislation 
prohibiting possession of such weapons is 
consequently designed to prevent commis- 
sion of more serious crimes. 

By a process of amendment superimposed 
upon amendment, the salutary purpose of 
the original Sullivan law in this State has 
been dimmed by a fog of confusion and con- 
tradiction. Because of its importance in pre- 
venting commission of serious crimes by 
youths, the commission proposes compre- 
hensive revision of existing statutes. Such 
revision is primarily to obviate confusion; it 
does not make criminal behavior heretofore 
not criminal, nor does it make noncriminal 
behavior formerly criminal. A fuller discus- 
sion appears in the “Legislative revision” 
section IV, post, and a draft of suitable legis- 
lation accomplishing this objective will be 
appended to another report of the commis- 
sion. 

21. Existing statewide statutes on dis- 
orderly conduct, together with local legisla- 
tive power, are sufficiently comprehensive to 
make possible a curfew for young persons 
in those localities where law enforcement 
authorities and community leaders deem 
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necessary such urgent measures. The com- 
mission urges local community leaders to 
appraise their requirements with a view to 
determining whether a curfew is necessary 
or desirable in any particular local situation. 

It has been widely recognized that the 
protection of young persons sometimes re- 
quires that they be off the public streets in 
certain areas at reasonable hours. No spe- 
cific statewide legislation exists on the sub- 
ject of curfew. However, section 722 of the 
penal law provides in part: “Any person who 
with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, 
or whereby a breach of the peace may be oc- 
casioned, commits any of the following acts, 
shall be deemed to have committed the of- 
fense of disorderly conduct. 

“3. Congregates with others on a public 
street and refuses to move when ordered by 
the police.” 

Under such statute, it is largely a matter 
of local selective enforcement by the police 
whether youths on street corners or in front 
of billiard halls will be required to be off the 
streets by 10 p.m., 11 p.m., or midnight, or 
any night in the week or only on certain 
nights. 

Obviously, it is impossible to prescribe on 
a statewide basis whether a curfew is neces- 
sary and, if so, what hours would be feasible. 
Such matters are properly the subject of 
local legislation and enforcement. Indeed, 
several localities in the State do have such 
statutes. While the statute quoted above 
would not cover the infrequent situation of 
a single youth standing alone on the street in 
the late hours, it does provide local police 
with authority in the common situation that 
has evoked demands for a curfew. 

22. The commission recommends no spe- 
cific change in existing statewide penal and 
licensing statutes regulating the sale to and 
consumption by minors of intoxicating 
beverages. The problems presented by en- 
forcement and adoption of sensible closing 
hours are primarily local and not State. 
Communities are urged by the commission to 
take necessary action to assure strict en- 
forcement of provisions governing sale to and 
consumption by minors of such beverag +s 
and revision of local closing-hour pro- 
visions. 

The social atmosphere frequently associat- 
ed with youthful consumption of intoxicat- 
ing beverages is by no means conducive to 
normal social development. At present, 
statewide statutes prohibit sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to minors under 18, and 
regulate the hours during which such 
beverages may be sold to older patrons in 
only a general way. For example, none may 
be sold from 3 a.m. to 8 a.m. on weekdays and 
to 1 p.m. on Sundays, outside the city of 
New York. However, local boards may adopt 
any rule further restricting the hours of 
sale. 

The commission recommends no specific 
change in existing statewide legislation. It 
urges, however, careful appraisal by each 
community of the relationship between late 
hours of closing and crime among older 
adolescents with a view toward local adop- 
tion of more restrictive hours of sale. The 
commission especially commends to local 
communities the urgency of strict enforce- 
ment of State penal statutes prohibiting sale 
to and consumption by minors of intoxicat- 
ing beverages. 

23. Prevention of narcotics addiction 
among young persons requires control of 
supply primarily at the international and 
Federal levels as well as programs at the 
State and local levels to eliminate distribu- 
tion and demand. The commission suggests 
consideration of legislation strengthening 
local enforcement by compelling witnesses 
to disclose higher-ups in the illicit traffic. 
The commission urges reexamination of the 
required minimum quantities of narcotics, 
possession of which is now necessary for con- 
viction. It recommends that the Govern- 
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ment provide adequate treatment facilities, 
research programs and followup services for 
all young addicts. 

Shutting off local supplies of narcotics— 
the most dangerous of which are produced 
abroad—is primarily a function of interna- 
tional control and Federal surveillance. The 
commission urges more adequate Federal 
personnel to prevent importation of nar- 
cotics in the light of the current breakdown 
of international control. To strengthen 
local enforcement, the commission proposes 
consideration of leg.slation designed to com- 
pel witnesses to disclose the identity of 
higher-ups in the illicit narcotics traffic by 
extending to them the immunity now ac- 
corded witnesses in bribery, gambling and 
conspiracy investigations by grand juries. 
The commission also urges reexamination 
by the legislature of the various minimum 
quantities of narcotics, possession of which 
is necessary in order to convict of a felony 
in this State. Since 1953, when these quan- 
tities were fixed by the legislature, modifi- 
cations in operations of illicit vendors may 
warrant reduction of the amount specified. 
The commission believes that the State has 
a positive obligation to see that treatment 
(both institutional and followup services 
after release) is available to all young ad- 
dicts. It further believes that research and 
experimentation in methods of treatment 
should be intensified in order to find the 
means to secure a higher percentage of 
permanent cures. 

The commission recommends that (1) 
compulsory aftercare clinics be established 
for such youthful addicts on probation or 
parole; (2) the State establish a single 
overall agency to collect information and 
maintain liaison with all groups working in 
the field of narcotics; (3) the State urge the 
Federal Government to expand facilities to 
provide more hospital space for the treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts, and that provision 
be made to permit commitments from State 
courts to the extent such facilities permit. 

A statute proposing extension of immu- 
nity to witnesses in narcotics investigations 
appears in the “Legislative revision” section 
and appendix E, post. 

24. The commission recognizes that the 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
to Study the Publication and Dissemination 
of Offensive and Obscene Material is consid- 
ering the problem of possible regulatory leg- 
islation for public media of communication. 
On the basis of its own investigation, how- 
ever, this commission urges all those re- 
sponsible for material reaching the general 
public and particularly youth that they ac- 
cept full responsibility for their part in cre- 
ating a social climate built upon sound 
values of morality and citizenship. 

Public media of communication, like press, 
television, radio, and movies, today play a 
major role in contributing to the moral cli- 
mate, which in turn influences the attitudes 
and behavior of young people. This places 
on those who determine the policies and 
content of publications and programs that 
appeal to young people a svecial responsibil- 
ity to emphasize those positive values of 
morality, good citizenship, and constructive 
achievement that will encourage healthy so- 
cial attitudes. 

The commission also urges that the names 
and identities of young persons involved in 
delinquent behavior not be publicized in 
order to give them every chance for rehabili- 
tation. 


D. Improved measures to deal with 
delinquency among youth 


Society has a dual responsibility regarding 
youthful delinquency when, despite all pre- 
ventive efforts, it actually occurs. Individ- 
ual freedom depends upon the maintenance 
of public order, and illegal actions must be 
curbed, whatever the age of their perpetra- 
tor. However, when the lawbreaker is young 
and immature, society will in the long run 
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that combines (1) determination of per- 
sonal responsibility for his behavior under 
the law, (2) measures designed to meet the 
individual conditions that caused such be- 
havior, and (3) protection for society as a 
whole. In this sense both the legal meas- 
ures to fix responsibility and the remedial 
measures to help the young delinquent are 
themselves directed to the prevention of fu- 
ture delinquency and crime. The Commis- 
sion feels that both should be strengthened 
and makes the following recommendations to 
this end. 

25. The commission, recognizing the im- 
portance of strengthening parental respon- 
sibility for young delinquents, recommends 
legislation authorizing written specified di- 
rections to parents of delinquent children 
upon adjudication involving probation. 

The significance of parental conduct in 
influencing moral attitudes and behavior on 
the part of their children can hardly be over- 
emphasized. At the same time, the role of 
the criminal law in compelling correct par- 
ental behavior is considerably circumscribed. 
Criminal codes, with all their centuries of 
experience, cannot build character or de- 
velop desirable habits, attitudes, interests, 
and ideals. In this respect, the criminal 
law must always offer feeble competition 
to familiar ethical effects of church or 
synagogue, home, school, and community. 

Nevertheless, in appropriate cases of ex- 
treme and repeated parental neglect there 
must be intervention of the criminal law. 
Present statutes are unsuitable because of 
their vagueness, spasmodic invocation, and 
the occasional harshness of their penalties. 
To make their warning fair and their ap- 
plication consistently humane and prac- 
tical, the commission proposes legislation 
providing for written specified directions 
concerning conduct that must be engaged 
in or refrained from by parents of delinquent 
or neglected children. Contumacious dis- 
obedience of such directions would subject 
a recalcitrant parent to milder but more cer- 
tain punishment than is presently provided. 
A fuller discussion of the problem and the 
proposed solutions appear in the legislative 
revision section and appendix C, post. 

26. The. auxiliary services of specialists 
such as social workers, probation officers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and others 
should be available on an adequate basis in 
all courts dealing with juvenile and adoles- 
cent offenders in order to assist the judge in 
determining the facts of the child’s back- 
ground and deciding on the best treatment 
for each individual case. 

Success in reversing the processes that lead 
a child or young person to delinquent be- 
havior depends in the first instance on a 
knowledge and understanding of those fac- 
tors in his background and his personality 
that have led to such behavior. The judge 
dealing with such children can make con- 
structive decisions regarding the most ap- 
propriate handling of their cases only when 
he has available all necessary auxiliary serv- 
icies to provide such facts. Social workers 
and probation officers can provide informa- 
tion on social and family background; psy- 
chological and psychiatric examination may 
be necessary to determine the facts on pos- 
sible personality disturbance or mental re- 
tardation. These services are now unavail- 
able in many courts and wholly inadequate 
in others. The commission urges their ex- 
tension and also urges children’s court judges 


to make preliminary investigations in all. 


cases except those where there is a substan- 
tial question that the delinquency charged 
has actually been committed by the youth 
involved before the court. Such a program 
has been tried and found successful in some 
areas of this State. 

The commission urges the legislature to 
give careful consideration to the need for 
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adequate legal counsel for indigent youth 
charged with criminal offenses. 

27. The commission proposes legislation 
extending the benefits of rehabilitative 
treatment under the youthful offender law 
to include 19- and 20-year-old youths and 
at the same time protecting society by pro- 
viding certain safeguards against repeating 
offenders. 

Since 1943, this State has, under carefully 
circumscribed conditions, extended some of 
the benefits of the rehabilitative treatment 
available in the children’s courts for juve- 
niles to adolescent offenders, 16 through 18. 
There is nothing automatic about the youth- 
ful offender law. It may be invoked only in 
the discretion of the criminal court. How- 
ever disposed such judge may be, the youth- 
ful offender law cannot extend to youths 
who commit crimes punishable by death or 
life imprisonment, or who have been pre- 
viously convicted of a felony. Moreover, the 
same type of treatment from the viewpoint 
of social protection, probationary and insti- 
tutional, is provided after adjudication as 
youthful offender as that for conviction of 
crime. Indeed, it is possible in many in- 
stances to have treatment more extended 
in duration upon adjudication as youthful 
offender than if the young offender were con- 
victed for the same behavior. 

The principal difference in treatment be- 
tween the adjudication as youthful offender 
and criminal conviction is that rehabilitation 
of the actual offender is the primary goal. 
A more flexible institutional program is made 
available in that commitment to religious 
and charitable institutions as well as gov- 
ernmentally operated ones, is now possible. 

The most significant aim of youthful-of- 
fender treatment—apart from its rehabilita- 
tive purpose—is to prevent young persons 
who come into conflict with the law from 
forever after becoming avowed enemies of 
society. An adjudication under this law in- 
volves no disqualifying brand of criminal 
conviction. 

The success of the application of this pro- 
cedure in the cases where it has been in- 
voked justify its extension to 19 and 20 year 
olds under the same circumscribed condi- 
tions. However, the commission, mindful 
of the needs of social protection and the 
fact that many serious felonies are commit- 
ted by youths, insists that youthful-offender 
treatment no longer be extended to youths 
who have once availed themselves of its bene- 
fits in cases involving felonies. To permit 
successive adjudications is inconsistent with 
the purpose of the youthful offender law. 
Accordingly, the commission proposes legis- 
lation to accomplish this objective. The 
proposed amendment and a more detailed 
discussion of the evil sought to be remedied 
appear in the legislative revision section and 
appendix B, post. 

28. The commission proposes legislation 
providing for mandatory prepleading in- 
vestigation of all those eligible under statute 
for youthful offender treatment. 

A youth steals from a desk drawer. For 
such crime of larceny, an investigation of 
the youth’s background to determine 
whether or not he should receive youthful- 
offender treatment would ordinarily be or- 
dered in many counties. But the same 
youth may come into possession of the iden- 
tical loot by a holdup. For such crime of 
robbery, the youth may often be summarily 
denied youthful-offender treatment without 
any investigation of his background to de- 
termine whether or not such treatment 
would be appropriate in his case. Granting 
or withholding youthful-offender treatment 
solely because of the trivial or serious nature 
of the crime, without regard to the poten- 
tialities for reform in the character of the 
offender, is often unwise. Some investiga- 
tion of his background must be made even 
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if he is not treated as a youthful offender. 
If the proceeding is to be a criminal one, 
that investigation will be ordered after trial 
and conviction, and before sentence. The 
commission proposes legislation making 
mandatory this investigation before the de- 
termination is made whether the youth be 
treated as a criminal or as a youthful of- 
fender. No additione! burden is imposed 
on the investigatorial facilities of existing 
probation services. Under the proposed sys- 
tem, the investigation takes place before 
rather than after disposition of the ques- 
tion of eligibility for youthful-offender 
treatment. At least one county has adopted 
this plan of prepleading investigation in 
all cases as a matter of court practice. The 
proposed legislation would extend the prac- 
tice to all counties. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the problem together with the pro- 
posed amendment to existing law appears 
in the legislative revision section and ap- 
pendix B, post. 

29. The commission proposes legislation 
extending the youthful offender law to 
youths charged with offenses and certain 
criminal behavior below the grade of mis- 
demeanor, not including traffic violations. 

A youth engaging in disorderly conduct 
under one section of the penal law is eligi- 
ble for treatment as a youthful offender; 
the same youth charged with identical be- 
havior under a different section must bear 
the stigma of criminal conviction. This is 
so because youthful-offender treatment, 
through inadvertence or otherwise, is not 
available for criminal behavior not serious 
enough to amount to misdemeanor or felony. 
The commission proposes legislation elimi- 
nating ineligibility for youthful-offender 
treatment as a matter of law because the 
youth has committed an act not amounting 
to a@ misdemeanor or a felony. A full dis- 
cussion and proposed amendment accom- 
plishing this objective are set forth in the 
legislative revision section and appendix B, 
post. 

30. The commission proposes legislation 
redefining arrest so as to exclude youths 
taken into custody and subsequently ad- 
judged youthful offenders or wayward mi- 
nors, and also children subsequently found 
to be juvenile delinquents or neglected. 

Removal of the stigma of a criminal con- 
viction is one of the methods by which the 
youthful offender law undertakes to reha- 
bilitate youths in conflict with the law. Un- 
der the present law, an adjudicated youth- 
ful offender seeking employment or enlisting 
in the armed services may truthfully state 
that he has never been convicted of a crime. 
But if asked if he has ever been arrested, 
his truthful answer may frequently serve 
to disqualify him. The commission pro- 
poses legislation to meet this situation, as 
well as that presented by the cases of way- 
ward minors and youths under 16 taken into 
custody as juvenile delinquents or neglected 
children. The proposed amendment and 
more detailed discussion appear in the leg- 
islative revision section, appendix B, post. 

31. The commission proposes legislation 
abolishing ineligibility for civil service em- 
ployment or license under the State or its 
political subdivisions solely by reason of an 
arrest not resulting in conviction of crime, 
or resulting in adjudication as youthful of- 
fender, wayward minor, juvenile delinquent 
or neglected child. 

In line with the rehabilitative purpose of 
treatment of juvenile and adolescent of- 
fenders, the commission proposes legislation 
to remove the disqualifying stigma of arrest 
in the cases of those applying for civil serv- 
ice employment under the State or its politi- 
cal subdivisions, as well as those seeking 
licenses, permits and privileges under simi- 
lar authority. Such legislation does not em- 
brace youths convicted of crimes. A new 
statute, together with appropriate comment, 
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is set forth in the legislative revision section 
and appendix B, post. 

$2. There is need to improve and expand 
probation service in all courts dealing with 
juvenile and adolescent offenders through- 
out the State with a view to moving toward 
a unified system in the larger centers of 
population and a broader coverage of pro- 
bation service in the rural counties. 

Many courts dealing with children and 
adolescents in the rural counties are not 
at present staffed with probation officers, 
while the complex pattern of separate pro- 
bation services in the larger metropolitan 
areas does not always insure the best use 
of available staff. The commission urges 
counties to take full advantage of present 
State aid to assure probation service in all 
courts dealing with children and young 
people and suggests that the metropolitan 
counties study the practicability of moving 
toward a unified system with due recogni- 
tion of the special needs of children’s courts. 

33. Special temporary detention provisions 
for children and young people who are being 
held pending court action or other disposi- 
tion should be provided throughout the 
State. 

Special provisions should be available in 
adequate quantity throughout the State for 
children who must have shelter care while 
awaiting court action. Temporary detention 
care must be such as to protect the interests 
both of society and the child, giving full rec- 
ognition to the morals, health, welfare, and 
safety of the latter. To place such children 
in jails or even in inadequately supervised 
shelters during such a period may very well 
intensify the very tendencies to delinquency 
that it is desired to correct. Properly su- 
pervised facilities for temporary detention, 
may not only assist the child but also pro- 
vide diagnostic service, which can prove in- 
valuable to the judge in making a longer 
term disposition of the case. 

34. It is urged that new and experimental 
methods of handling those delinquents and 
adolescent offenders who must be removed 
from their own homes be explored both 
within the training schools and other insti- 
tutions to which such children are now com- 
mitted and through such plans as work 
camps, boarding homes, group residences, 
and specialized foster home placement. 

No aspect of the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency and youthful crime is more puz- 
zling than that of what to do with the child 
or young person adjudicated a delinquent or 
youthful offender who must be removed 
from his own home because his antisocial 
actions are so serious as to constitute a men- 
ace to society, or because his home environ- 
ment is hopelessly inadequate to cope with 
his delinquency, or because his behavior and 
attitudes require it. The fact that some 
past studies have shown discouraging re- 
sults with respect to the rehabilitation of 
young delinquents points to the need for 
more intensive study of the problem and 
more experimentation in terms of method. 
The commission, therefore, urges the follow- 
ing: (1) Research experimentation, and dem- 
onstration through pilot projects; (2) di- 
versification in methods of treatment; (3) 
more adequate provisions for young delin- 
quents with special problems, including those 
with serious personality disturbances; (4) 
followup care for and study of those young 
people who have been released from insti- 
tutions; and (5) the fullest exploration of 
methods to provide supervised care for non- 
confirmed delinquents through arrangements 
such as specialized foster home placement, 
work camps, and group residences, which do 
not involve institutional isolation but permit 
a guided participation in community life. 
The commission also wishes to emphasize its 
belief that moral and religious values should 
be stressed in all rehabilitative treatment of 
young delinquents. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


On page 5, line 5, strike out “title I and 
title IZ” and insert in lieu thereof “title I, 
title II, and title V”’. 

On page 5, line 25 and page 6, line 1, strike 
out “title I and title II” and insert in lieu 
thereof “title I, title II, and title V”. 

On page 7, following line 16, insert the 
following: 


TITLE V—GRANTS FOR STRENGTHENING AND 
IMPROVING STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Authorization of appropriations 


Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting the 
States to strengthen and improve State and 
local programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, the sum of $2,000,000, and for 
each of the following three fiscal years such 
sums, not to exceed $5,000,000 annually, as 
the Congress may determine. 


Grants to States 


Sec. 502. The sums appropriated under 
section 501 for any fiscal year shall be avail- 
able for making grants to States to assist 
them to strengthen and improve, under ap- 
proved State plans, programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency through— 

(a) determination of the needs in the 
State for strengthening and improving State 
and local programs for the control of 
juvenile delinquency, and development of 
plans to meet these needs; 

(b) coordination, on a continuing basis, 
of juvenile delinquency control programs and 
of plans for strengthening and improving the 
same; 

(c) training of personnel, employed or 
preparing for employment in juvenile delin- 
quency control programs, in the furnishing 
of improved services to delinquent youth, 
including training in educational institu- 
tions or in-service training, or both; 

(ad) demonstrations of improved services 
for the location, treatment, and aftercare of 
delinquent youth; and 

(e) research and investigations for assess- 
ing the causes and extent of juvenile de- 
linquency and the effectiveness of existing 
control programs, and for developing im- 
proved methods for the control of juvenile 
delinquency. 

State plans 


Sec. 503. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary’’) shall approve any State 
plan for carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 502 if he finds that such State 
plan— 

(a) provides for the administration of the 
plan by a single State agency directly or, 
under the supervision of such agency, 
through arrangements with other State or 
local agencies; 

(b) provides for the establishment of a 
State advisory council to consult with the 
State agency in the administration of the 
State plan, such council to consist of (1) 
representatives of State agencies concerned 
with the control of juvenile delinquency, 
including to the extent feasible the State 
welfare, education, health, and labor de- 
partments, State mental health and voca- 
tional rehabilitation authorities, the State 
employment service, and State agencies re- 
sponsible for services to, or care of, delin- 
quent youth, and persons representative of 
juvenile courts, and probation and police 
services, and (2) persons representative of 
voluntary organizations responsible for serv- 
ices to delinquent youth, and of professional 
and civic groups concerned with problems of 
children and youth, especially the problem 
of juvenile delinquency; 

(c) provides measures designed to achieve 
effective coordination, on a continuing basis, 
between the programs of the various State 
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and local agencies concerned with the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, and between 
such programs and the activities of volun- 
tary organizations providing services for, or 
concerned with, the control of juvenile 
delinquency; 

(dad) provides for financial participation by 
the State; 

(e) provides for carrying out the first four 
of the five purposes set forth in section 502 
or for carrying out all such purposes; 

(f) provides such methods of administra- 
tion (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that (A) 
the Secretary shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, tenure of office, 
and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods 
and (B) approval of a State plan shall not 
be withheld by reason of a State law which 
prevents a State or local agency from pro- 
viding such methods, if the Secretary finds 
that such law was enacted prior to the en- 
actment of this Act and the plan provides 
methods assuring that only qualified per- 
sonnel will be employed) as are necessary for 
the proper and efficient operation of the 
plan; and 

(g) provides that the State agency admin- 
istering or supervising the administration of 
the plan shall make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may from time to time rea- 
sonably require, and comply with such 
provisions as he may from time to time find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 


Allotments and payments to States 


Sec. 504. (a) From the sums available in 
any fiscal year for grants to States under 
section 502, each State shall be entitled to 
an allotment of an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such sums as the child popu- 
lation of such State bears to the child popu- 
lation of all the States. The allotment to 
any State under the preceding sentence for 
a fiscal year which is less than $30,000 shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of the 
increases thereby required being derived by 
proportionately reducing the allotments to 
each of the remaining States under the pre- 
ceding sentence but with such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent the allot- 
ment of any such remaining States from be- 
ing thereby reduced to less than $30,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under 
this section for any fiscal year the Secretary 
shall pay to such State an amount equal to 
its Federal share (as defined in section 507 
(b)) of the cost of carrying out the pur- 
poses set forth in section 502 in accordance 
with its State plan approved under section 
503: Provided, That from each State’s allot- 
ment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1962, and June 30, 1963, the Secretary shall 
pay to such State an amount equal to 100 
per centum of so much of the cost of carry- 
ing out such purposes as does not exceed 
$30,000 for the two years combined, and an 
amount equal to its Federal share (as s0 
defined) of such cost in excess of $30,000 
for the two years combined. 


Method of computing and making payments 


Sec. 505. The method of computing and 
paying amounts pursuant to section 504 
shall be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary, shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each calendar quarter or other 
period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State under the 
provisions of such section for such period, 
such estimate to be based on such records 
of the State and information furnished by 
it, and such other investigation, as the Sec- 
retary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, 
from the allotment available therefor, the 
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amounts so estimated by him for any pe- 
riod, reduced or increased, as the case may 
be, by any sum (not previously adjusted 
under this paragrap.) by which he finds 
that his estimate of the amount to be paid 
the State for any prior period under such 
section was greater or less than the amount 
which should have been paid to the State 
for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made in such in- 
stallments as the Secretary may determine. 


Withholding of payments and judicial 
review 


Sec. 506. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering or 
supervising the administration of a State 
plan approved under section 503 finds (1) 
that the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with a provision 
required by section 503 to be included in 
the plan, or (2) that in the administration 
of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with such a provision, the Secre~- 
tary shall notify the State agency or agen- 
cies that no further payments will be made 
to the State under section 504 (or in his dis- 
cretion that further payments will not be 
made to the State for portions of the State 
plan affected by such failure), until he is 
satisfied that there will no longer be such 
failure. Until he is so satisfied, the Secre- 
tary shall make no further payments to such 
State under section 504 (or shall limit pay- 
ments to portions of the State plan in which 
there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary’s action under subsection (a), such 
State may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such State 
is located. The summons and notice of ap- 
peal may be served at any place in the 
United States. The findings of fact by the 
Secretary, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclu- 
sive; but the court, for good cause shown, 
may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may 
thereupon make new or modified findings 
of fact and may modify his previous action. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially 
contrary to the weight of the evidence. The 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in title 28, 
United States Code, section 1254. 


Definitions 


Sec. 507. For the purposes of this Title— 

(a) The term “State” includes Hawaii, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and Guam; 

(b)(1) The “Federal share” for any State 
shall be 100 per centum, less that percent- 
age which bears the same ratio to 50 per 
centum as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
continental United States, except that (A) 
the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 3344 per 
centum, and (B) the Federal share for 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
shall be 6634 per centum; 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promul- 
gated by the Secretary as soun as possible 
after enactment of this Act and again be- 
tween July 1 and September 30 of she year 
1963, on the basis of the average of the per 
capita incomes of the States and of the con- 
tinental United States for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The first such promul- 
gation shall be conclusive for each of the 
three fiscal years in the period beginning 
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July 1, 1961, and ending June 30, 1964, and 
the second shall be conclusive for each of the 
two fiscal years in the period beginning July 
1, 1964, and ending June 30, 1966; and 

(c) The term “child population” means 
the population under the age of twenty-one 
years, and the “population” and “child pop- 
ulation” of the several States shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the latest figures fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce. 

On page 7, line 17, strike out “Title V” 
and insert “Title VI”. 

On page 7, line 18, strike out “501” and 
insert “601”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will now be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page Il, 
line 8, after the word “delinquency”’, 
strike out “is increasing in both urban 
and rural communities” and insert “‘pre- 
sents increasingly serious community 
problems”; on page 2, line 13, after the 
word “the”, strike out “four” and in- 
sert “three”; and on page 3, line 18, after 
the word “the”, strike out “four” and in- 
sert “‘three’’; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act of 1961”’. 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that juvenile delinquency dimin- 
ishes the strength and vitality of the people 
of our Nation; that such delinquency pre- 
sents increasingly serious community prob- 
lems; and that its prevention, control, and 
treatment require intensive efforts on the 
part of private and governmental interests. 

(b) The policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be to assist in the prevention, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

TITLE I—DEMONSTRATION AND STUDY PROJECTS 


Sec. 101. (a) For the purpose of demon- 
strating and developing improved methods, 
including methods for the training of per- 
sonnel, for the prevention, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years 
such sum, not to exceed $2,500,000, as the 
Congress may determine. 

(b) The sums appropriated under this 
title shall be available for grants or con- 
tracts to carry out projects for demonstra- 
tions and studies which, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Secretary”) hold promise of making a 
substantial contribution to the discovery, 
the development, or the evaluation of 
demonstration of the effectiveness, of tech- 
niques and practices, including techniques 
and practices for the training of personnel, 
for the prevention, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary may 
make such grants to States and municipali- 
ties and to other public and private non- 
profit agencies, including institutions of 
higher learning or research: Provided, That 
the Secretary shall require each grant re- 
cipient to contribute money, facilities, or 
services to the extent the Secretary deems 
appropriate. He may enter into contracts 
for such projects with public or private 
organizations or agencies or with any in- 
dividuals. 

(c) Payments under this title may be 
made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, and shall be made on such conditions 
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as the Secretary finds necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE II-—TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of training 
personnel, employed or preparing for em- 
ployment in programs for the prevention, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1961, and for each of the three succeed- 
ing fiscal years such sum, not to exceed 
$2,500,000, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) Sums appropriated under this title 
shall be available for grants or contracts to 
carry out programs for the training of such 
personnel, which in the judgment of the 
Secretary hold promise of making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
Such programs may include the development 
of courses, fellowships, and traineeships, 
with such stipends and allowances, includ- 
ing travel and subsistence expenses as the 
Secretary may determine to be necessary. 
The Secretary may make such grants to 
States and municipalities and to other pub- 
lic and private nonprofit agencies, including 
institutions of higher learning: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall require each grant 
recipient to contribute money, facilities, or 
services to the extent the Secretary deems 
appropriate. He may enter into contracts 
for such programs with public or private 
organizations or agencies or with individuals. 

(c) Payments under this title may be 
made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment as may be determined by the Secretary, 
and shall be made on such conditions as the 
Secretary finds necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 


TITLE MIII—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICE 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary shall make 
studies, investigations, and reports with 
respect to matters relating to the prevention, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, including the effectiveness of pro- 
grams carried out under this Act, cooperate 
with and render technical assistance to 
States and municipalities and other public 
and private agencies in such matters, and 
provide short-terms training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to Juvenile 
delinquency. 

(b) The Secretary shall, in connection 
with all grants and contracts provided for in 
title I and title II, collect, evaluate, publish, 
and disseminate information and materials 
for agencies and personnel engaged in pro- 
grams concerning juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a National Advisory Council on 
Juvenile Delinquency (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Council’”’). The Council shall be 
composed of the Secretary or his designee, 
who shall be Chairman, and twelve members 
appointed without regard to the civil service 
laws by the Secretary. The appointed mem- 
bers of the Council shall be persons (in- 
cluding persons from public and voluntary 
organizations) who are recognized author- 
ities in professional or technical fields re- 
lated to juvenile delinquency or persons rep- 
resentative of the general public who are 
leaders in programs concerned with juvenile 
delinquency. The Council shall advise the 
Secretary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) Before any grant or contract is made 
under title I and title II, the Council shall 
review the project or program involved and 
shall submit its recommendation thereon to 
the Secretary. The Council may also recom- 
mend to the Secretary projects or programs 
initiated by it. The Secretary is authorized 
to utilize the services of any member or 
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members of the Council in connection with 
matters relating to this Act for such periods, 
in addition to conference periods, as he may 
determine, 

(c) Appointed members of the Council, 
while attending meetings of the Council or 
otherwise serving at the request of the Secre- 
tary, shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $50 per diem, including 
travel time, and while away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing or any other pro- 
vision of law the Secretary may accept the 
services of appointed members under this 
section without the payment of compensa- 
tion therefor (and with or without payment 
of travel expenses or per diem in lieu of 
subsistence). 

(d)(1) Any member of the Council is 
hereby exempted with respect to such ap- 
pointment, from the operation of sections 
281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, and section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), except as 
otherwise specified in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, 

(2) The exemption granted by paragraph 
(1) shall not extend— 

(A) to the receipt of payment of salary 
in connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment; or 

(B) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, and the further period of two years 
after the termination thereof, to the prose- 
cution or participation in the prosecution, 
by any person so appointed, of any claim 
against the Government involving any mat- 
ter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appointment 
during the period of such appointment. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 


(b) The Secretary shall include in his 
annual report a full report of the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 


(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
included for each fiscal year in the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as are 
necessary to administer this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. DODD obtained the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield briefly to the Senator 
from Ohio, if I may do so without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak in regard to the juvenile 
delinquency bill. 

This bill seems to me to be substantial- 
ly a reproduction of the bill we passed a 
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year ago. That bill evidently failed in 
the House or somewhere in the general 
procedure. 

Last year, I opposed that bill; and my 
views on this subject have not changed. 

The bill now before us contemplates 
the expenditure of $2,500,000 a year, over 
a period of 4 years, for the purpose of 
studying methods and ways to deal with 
juvenile delinquency. 

My grounds for opposition to the bill 
can be stated very simply: In our coun- 
try we have ministers, priests, and rabbis, 
at practically every point in the Nation, 
and in huge numbers in our cities. We 
have schools almost everywhere and 
schoolteachers in great numbers. We 
have social workers who are operating in 
practically ever State. We have our po- 
lice, our prosecutors, our judges, our pro- 
bation officers, and the custodians of 
penal institutions. Finally, and of the 
greatest significance, are some 60,000 
homes in which the parents are in com- 
mand of their children. 

The pending bill contemplates declar- 
ing to the people of the United States 
that the Federal Congress will, by means 
of the expenditure of $10 million, evolve 
methods with which to control juvenile 
delinquency. 

But, Mr. President, what about the 
huge army of those who now have the 
responsibility—the parents, the teachers, 
and the religious leaders, apart from 
those who are in charge of our criminal 
institutions. 

My view is that the spending of the 
$10 million will merely create new agen- 
cies to give employment to people, in 
order to have them perform functions 
which now can be performed in our uni- 
versities, schools, churches, and homes. 

Proper action in this field will require 
more than an act of Congress; it will re- 
quire, I believe, proper exemplification, 
first by the Members of Congress, in 
showing high devotion to morality. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
from Ohio knows that there are very few 
Senators who respect him more than I 
do, in terms of his views. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. But in connection with 
this subject, let me say to the Senator 
from Ohio, in all humility—and I would 
not speak on this subject unless I had 
had some particular, specialized experi- 
ence, which I had in New York when I 
was in law-enforcement work there, and 
actually dealt with this problem—that I 
am not trying to influence his views. 
Undoubtedly the bill will be passed by the 
Senate. 

But because the Senator from Ohio is 
so sincere in his beliefs, I wish to say 
that what he has stated is 100 percent 
correct. Certainly of the utmost impor- 
tance are morality and the parents, the 
priests, the rabbis, the ministers, and the 
whole moral climate of the country. 
Furthermore, I may add, business lead- 
ers, too, must be moral. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. 
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Mr. JAVITS. So must all of the peo- 
ple who are preceptors and leaders in the 
communities. 

But, in addition to all that—and we 
need all that, and we must fight to have 
it—other things, of a specialized sort, 
are needed in order really to get down 
to the hardpan. For instance in order 
to deal properly with a houseful of in- 
corrigible youths, specialized services and 
functions are needed. Such situations 
exist in New York and in other places. 
The Senator from Ohio and I cannot deal 
with those problems; neither can the Boy 
Scout leaders or the many other out- 
standing persons who unselfishly spend 
their time in working in these fields. 

Some of this work is extremely danger- 
ous. Some of the workers who go into 
gang hangouts in New York have suffered 
great personal harm, and run into per- 
sonal danger. 

Furthermore, psychiatrists must play 
their part in these situations, for some 
of these children are mentally sick. 

If we are to deal properly with this 
matter, in a preventive way, certainly 
we shall need more and more and more 
of what the Senator from Ohio has 
spoken of. 

But the pending bill tries to fill what 
really is a very great need in terms of 
such establishments, which for the most 
part are understaffed, and often do not 
use the correct techniques. Often they 
do not have adequate resources in order 
to cope with the situations which imme- 
diately confront them, and with which 
they must deal adequately until such 
time as the factors of which the Senator 
from Ohio has spoken can take hold. 

Certainly, I have the greatest respect 
for the Senator from Ohio; and I am not 
attempting to persuade him to change 
his views. My only purpose is to point 
out what motivates persons such as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK] 
and myself, who understand the validity 
of the point the Senator from Ohio has 
made, and yet recognize the need ac- 
tually to do something on the working 
level about this matter, under the con- 
ditions which exist today. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the views of the Senator from New 
York. However, to reply specifically to 
what he has said, let me say that I con- 
cede the existence of a need to train 
people to help from a sociological stand- 
point to cope with this problem. But 
I submit that all over the country it is 
being dealt with by universities, high 
schools, other schools, and theological 
institutions; for instance, in Ohio 53 
colleges and universities are teaching 
sociology and criminology. I cannot be- 
lieve that the intrusion of the Federal 
Government into this work will bring 
about anything new. 

It will bring, as it has been said here, 
a harnessing of the resources of the 
country. Whether the placing of such 
@ program under the aegis of the Federal 
Government, with the spending of $10 
million in 4 years, will do any good, I do 
not know. But I respectfully submit that 
we could do much greater good if on the 
floor of both Houses of Congress we be- 
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gan smashing those institutions and ac- 
tivities which are setting bad examples 
for the children of our country. The 
newspapers carry accounts of the con- 
duct of businessmen, labor leaders, and 
public officials. Are we setting an ex- 
ample for youth to be unmindful of what 
is decent and right? In countless cities 
in the United States, there are brothels 
and gambling institutions, and there are 
slot machines on the very outskirts of 
Washington, robbing people day after 
day. Yet we tolerate those conditions, 
and say nothing about it. 

A juvenile can go a short distance from 
Washington and put his quarters in slot 
machines, never having a chance to get 
back his money. What can that youth 
say about morality? What can he say 
about the example that adults are setting 
for his proper guidance in life? We 
should be talking about elimination of 
those institutions that are debasing mo- 
rality. We should be talking about the 
publishers of unmoral books, and the ex- 
hibitors of bad moving pictures, and the 
distributors of pornographic literature. 
How can we expect a child who receives 
indecent literature in the mail to react? 
But not one word of that. We are 
merely told we should provide $10 million 
to establish agencies to train people to 
fight juvenile delinquency. 

Every day parents write to me, “Help 
us keep our children from being contam- 
inated.” But we do nothing about it. 
Homes are bombed and business houses 
are bombed, without anybody challeng- 
ing the morality of such acts. 

I respect the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania, but 
I humbly submit the bill will result in 
@ mere proliferation of new agencies 
throughout the land. 

I cannot vote for the pending meas- 
ure. It provides $24% million for this 
year; and before 10 years have passed, 
it will have grown into a topsy-turvy, 
big spending program, without produc- 
ing any good. 

I think the ministers, and the rabbis, 
and the priests, and the college presi- 
dents and regents, will subscribe to the 
views I have expressed. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Ohio has made a very 
sound point. I wish to say to him that 
many of us, as the Senator from New 
York has said, find ourselves in consider- 
able agreement with him. What he has 
said about the spiritual leaders, school- 
teachers, and the role of various institu- 
tions is well and good. My own view is 
that these groups need help. We are in 
an epidemic situation. The first thing 
to do, therefore, is to try to treat the 
disease. Then we shall have a better 
chance to work to eradicate the root 
causes. 

With respect to filthy and indecent 
literature, and all the other unmoral in- 
fluences of which the Senator from Ohio 
has convincingly spoken, I can say the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
of which I am honored to be chairman, 
has made concrete proposals, will make 
others, and we hope to make legislative 
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progress in this Congress with respect to 
all those matters. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I recognize the sin- 
cerity of purpose of the sponsors of the 
bill, and I recognize that a strong argu- 
ment can be made in behalf of it. I 
cannot subscribe to the proposal. I hope 
it works out well. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarx], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hu], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], that I have deep respect 
for their judgment and for their sin- 


cerity. However, I cannot concur in 
their views. 
Mr. DODD. I appreciate the state- 


ment of the Senator. 

Mr. President, I support the bill be- 
fore us (S. 279), which will establish 
federally assisted programs for the 
training of personnel to deal with juve- 
nile delinquency and for demonstration 
and study projects which will lead the 
way to real progress in the solving of 
a grave national problem. 

I would be less than frank, however, 
if I did not express my disappointment 
at the meager extent of this bill. I fear 
that it is far too small and I hope we 
shall do better later this year when the 
administration and the committees op- 
erating in this field in both Houses make 
the same concerted, united effort that 
we have seen demonstrated in other 
fields. 

Those of us who are interested in the 
problem of juvenile crime have been 
working for a long time for the enact- 
ment of a bill that would mark the be- 
ginning of a comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram to combat the national menace 
posed by juvenile delinquency. 

For the past several years, members 
of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency have been intro- 
ducing proposals essentially the same as 
that now before us. This subcommit- 
tee has held some 45 hearings which 
have pointed up the need for such legis- 
lation. 

Senator KEFauver and our late col- 
league, Senator Hennings, were the trail- 
blazers in this field. It was they who 
aroused the Nation to the national di- 
mensions of this problem. It was they 
who first authored this type of legisla- 
tion. It was they who made the fight 
for it year in and year out. 

Under the circumstances which pre- 
vailed during the past several years, 
those of us who support legislation of 
this kind would have been very pleased 
to have this bill favorably acted upon, 
today by the Senate, for we were then 
operating in a rather hostile atmosphere. 
The public was not as concerned with 
the problem; the Congress was not as 
informed; and the administration was 
not as sympathetic. Under these con- 
ditions, the best we could hope for was 
a token bill, a skeleton bill, a mere be- 
ginning which it was hoped would grow 
into an effective program. It was in 
these terms that Senator Hennings re- 
ferred to the bill now before us when he 
successfully urged its passage last year. 
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I am disappointed with the pending 
bill for one reason. The circumstances 
which in the past made a skeleton bill 
necessary have all changed, yet the 
skeleton bill is still before us. 

Legislation which would more than 
double the scope of the pending bill was 
introduced several weeks ago by myself 
and Senators KEFAUVER, CARROLL, and 
Hart. Last week Senator HUMPHREY 
and Senator Morse introduced legisla- 
tion even more extensive. And it is no 
secret that the administration is on the 
verge of recommending legislation far 
broader in scope than S. 279, the bill 
now before us. 

The essential difference between S. 279 
and these other proposals is the critical 
question of funds. The bill before us at- 
tempts to finance a national program 
with an authorization of $5 million a 
year, one-thirteenth of the juvenile de- 
linquency budget of the city of New 
York. Other measures which have been 
proposed would more than double this 
authorization. Even these measures are 
inadequate to the scope of the problem 
but they represent to me a bedrock min- 
imum if this program is to have a fair 
chance to succeed. These additional 
funds might spell the difference between 
failure and success. The States may well 
feel that the cost of setting up an ad- 
ministrative organization and designing 
programs to take advantage of this bill 
may be too great in proportion to the 
amount of Federal benefits available. 
We cannot expect the States and locali- 
ties to set up eifective administration, to 
create facilities, to retain personnel in 
cooperation with a Federal program, if 
the money that we provide to them is a 
token amount only. 

Notwithstanding this objection, I shall 
of course support the measure and work 
to extend its scope in the future. 

My interest in the field of youth prob- 
lems is the interest of a lifetime. For 
more than 28 years, I have been dealing 
with youth problems in a variety of 
public and civic capacities and I am 
privileged to have the opportunity to 
continue this work as chairman of the 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Those of us who were working in this 
field back in early 1934 and 1935 faced 
different problems, Our task was to fight 
a lawlessness which had its essential root 
in poverty. We had to make a great 
struggle to provide young people with 
bare material necessities, to put clothes 
on their backs, to help them to continue 
in school, to get them part-time jobs 
and full-time jobs so that they could 
help their families. 

The nature of the problem has 
changed since then but unfortunately 
the size of it has grown and continues 
to grow each year.. We have no argu- 
ment with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] and others who insist that the 
family, the church, the school, the local 
community must play their proper role 
if we are to solve this problem. 

We say the same thing and have been 
saying it year after year. But saying 
it does not alter the fact that juvenile 
delinquency continues to spread through 
the land like an epidemic. I do not 
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know of any spiritual leader, of any edu- 
cator, of any prosecutor, of any judge, 
of any probation officer, or of any other 
person who has devoted study to this 
field who does not feel that some effort 
is required by the National Government 
if we are to help the family, the church, 
the school, the local government to act 
more effectively. 

The legislation before us today is only 
a beginning in the national effort that 
must be made to combat juvenile crime 
and to eliminate conditions which spawn 
juvenile delinquency. But it is a begin- 
ning which can be improved upon. I 
therefore support this bill and will work 
to implement it in the years ahead. 

I note the presence on the floor of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee, Mr. KEFAUVER, and I would 
like to repeat what I said earlier, that 
he is among the pioneers, the trail- 
blazers in this field who has worked ef- 
fectively to point out to the American 
people the size and nature of this prob- 
lem and the ways to deal with it. The 
bill before us is only one of the many 
benefits that have arisen from his work 
in this field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The bill having 
been read the third time, the question 
is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 279) was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New York to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp note that 
I voted against passage of the bill. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE II, VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Presiding Officer to lay before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to S. 278. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
278) to amend title II of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946, relating to prac- 
tical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, on page 2, line 8, strike 
out “(20 U.S.C. 32-33)” and insert ‘(20 
U.S.C. 31-33)”. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the House 
amendment merely corrects a _ typo- 
graphical error. The bill carried the 
letters and figures “20 U.S.C. 32-33” 
wher. the letters and figures should have 
been “20 U.S.C. 31-33”. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE VOICE OF THE CONSUMER WILL 
BE HEARD IN THE LAND 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
was encouraged and heartened when I 
read the text of Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman’s address at the University of 
Illinois Farm and Home Festival in Ur- 
bana, Ill., on April 6, 1961. 

In his remarks at the university, he 
said consumers should and will have an 
important voice in the formulation of 
new farm programs. I applaud this an- 
nouncement, and look forward to its 
implementation. 

The Secretary plans that consumer 
representatives will help develop indi- 
vidual commodity programs under the 
administration’s new farm legislative 
proposals. 

For too many years the consuming 
public has worked without help or neces- 
sary rules and regulations. I think we 
are about to watch a new birth of free- 
dom under which each of us will be as- 
sured that his consumer interests will be 
considered and safeguarded, and his 
opinions will be sought. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Freeman’s penetrating and much- 
needed remarks be printed in the Rec- 
orD. They appear as part of a statement 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS FARM AND 
HOME FESTIVAL, URBANA, ILL., APRIL 6, 1961 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 

man said today that consumers should and 

will have an important voice in the formula- 
tion of new farm programs. 

He told a University of Illinois Farm and 
Home Festival audience that consumer rep- 
resentatives would serve as members of 
elected farm commodity committees which 
would develop individual commodity pro- 
grams under the administration’s new farm 
legislative proposals. 

“Whenever it is determined that a program 
is needed for a particular commodity, at least 
one member of the commodity committee 
selected to formulate this program shall be 
appointed to represent the consumer point 
of view.” 

Under the Kennedy farm proposal, produc- 
ers of any commodity for which a program is 
needed would select representatives to con- 
sult with the Secretary of Agriculture in 
developing such a program. 

The flexibility of the proposed legislation 
permits the producers to develop any one 
of many varied programs. For some produc- 
ers it would involve help to develop pro- 
cedures to upgrade the quality of the prod- 
uct, for others it would provide marketing 
assistance and for another producer group 
it could help develop research on utilization. 
For commodities in which production is in- 
creasing more rapidly than demand, pro- 
ducers could establish machinery to assist 
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them in bringing supply within reasonable 
balance with current need. 

Once the particular program has been 
formulated, all producers of the commodity 
would then have an opportunity by a ref- 
erendum vote to accept or reject the pro- 
posal. If a two-thirds majority vote yes, the 
proposed program then would be submitted 
for approval or disapproval to Congress be- 
fore going into effect. 

“These new procedures which the Presi- 
dent proposed in his message to the Congress 
March 16 will make it possible to supply 
the Nation with plentiful agricultural prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices and at a return 
that will be adequate to the producer,” 
Secretary Freeman said. 

“We feel that procedures which give the 
farmers the primary responsibility for de- 
veloping and guiding farm programs are 
essential to this goal. The American farmers 
have so successfully managed our agriculture 
that today the United States stands unchal- 
lenged as the leading agricultural nation in 
the world. It is now time to provide the 
tools to manage this productive capacity so 
as to meet human needs without destroying 
those people who made it possible. 

“But in equipping the farmer with these 
tools, it is also essential that adequate checks 
and balances be provided to guard the public 
interest. 

“One such balance would be to maintain 
the voice of the consumer in the formulation 
of any program dealing with the farm com- 
modities produced in this country. 

“Another check would be the Secretary of 
Agriculture with whom the commodity com- 
mittees would consult in the development of 
a@ program for a particular commodity. 

“A third check would be the farmers them- 
selves who would vote on any program once 
it has been formulated. Before the pro- 
gram would be submitted to Congress for 
its approval, it would require support of a 
substantial majority of the producers af- 
fected. 

“The fourth check would be the Congress, 
the final guardian of the public interest. 
Before any farm program could be placed in 
operation, the Congress would have the re- 
sponsibility of either approving or disap- 
proving the action taken by the producers. 

“Theirs would be the final authority, the 
final judgment. The Congress, however, 
would not be burdened with the need to 
legislate on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis. It would be free of pressures and 
of the burden of detailed analysis on many 
separate programs,” 

Freeman said the emphasis on consumer 
needs will be placed in other areas within 
the Department in addition to consumer par- 
ticipation in program formulation. 

“We intend to reestablish a consciousness 
of the consumer’s interest in the day-to-day 
activities of the Department. This will range 
from providing staff personnel with the re- 
sponsibility of representing consumer views 
to a determined effort to seek greater con- 
sumer counseling on the regulatory func- 
tions of the Department. 

“Later this month, we shall begin a series 
of public hearings around the Nation to re- 
open the question of how much additional 
water should be allowed in smoked hams be- 
ing marketed from federally inspected pack- 
ing plants. 

“It will be the first public hearing con- 
ducted to help better use the regulatory 
powers which the Department has available 
for insuring wholesome, unadulterated prod- 
ucts. In the future, all hearings on mat- 
ters which affect the public will be open to 
the public. 

“There is presently in the Department a 
program to inform housewives all over the 
Nation of those foods which are in plentiful 
supply and which make the best bargain 
buy at particular times. 

“At times, it appears that the public does 
not associate consumer activities with the 
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Department—and in some cases, I suspect 
the urban family does not even know that 
the Department provides many consumer 
services. 

“It is important that the public is aware 
that the Department makes available to 
them many valuable and useful services. 
But perhaps the most beneficial service the 
Department can perform is to insure an 
abundant and stable supply of food and fiber 
from the farmers of the Nation.” 





THE PROBLEMS OF MIGRATORY 
LABOR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today 
the Migratory Labor Subcommittee of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee began hearings on a com- 
prehensive, progressive and realistic 
legislative program which I commend 
to the attention of the Congress. 

As a member of that subcommittee I 
want to express my respects for the job 
which Senator WriL1ams of New Jersey 
has already done and is now doing as the 
chairman of the subcommittee. It is an 
ambitious program—11 bills aimed at a 
broad spectrum of social, educational 
and economic problems in the migratory 
labor area—and it is a program that will 
end quite properly should provoke honest 
debate, reasonable differences of opinion 
and assertions of varying self-interests. 

Thus, for example, the plight of the 
migratory farm worker and his family 
in many sections of the country is a dis- 
grace to the whole American community. 
But in many States and localities farm- 
ers and growers are most responsive to 
the needs of the migratory workers they 
employ; and State and local govern- 
ments have enacted many progressive 
measures which help both employer and 
employee. My own State of New York 
has been a leader in this direction, and 
most segments of interest in our State’s 
agricultural economy, including church 
and civic organizations, are facing up to 
problems realistically and acting respon- 
sibly to solve them. 

Yet there is a need here for a national 
program—to supplement where State 
and local interests are already acting, to 
step in and lead where there is no re- 
sponsible State or local force at work, 
to act where it is beyond the authority 
or jurisdiction of State and local inter- 
ests. 

I believe the subcommittee’s legisla- 
tive program for this Congress promises 
to meet in large measure this national 
need. Of particular interest, in this 
connection, is S. 1129 sponsored by Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS and seven others of us, 
to provide an improved program of farm 
labor recruitment and transportation 
for the purpose of coordinating at an 
interstate level through the Secretary 
of Labor the demand for reliable work- 
ers with the available labor supply. 
The proposal also recognizes the need 
for a skilled, highly trained farm work 
force. It authorizes pilot projects for 
the training of farm workers in the in- 
creasing number of skills needed for 
modern farm work. 

Senator Witu1ams began to develop 
this idea at the Second Annual Con- 
ference of Families Who Follow the 
Crops, in San Jose, Calif., on October 
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24, 1960. In presenting the proposal to 
the conference, he said: 


We now believe that we should perhaps 
think in terms of a program that would not 
only help develop a stabilized work force, 
but one which would also make certain that 
we will be prepared for the future when 
we are able to rely less and less on the mi- 
grant and more on a local, dependable, 
skilled work force. 


Senator Wrii.iiams discussed the idea 
in more detail at the National Farm 
Labor Conference in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on February 7, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a portion of Senator WILLIAMS’ remarks 
at the Farm Labor Conference in Cin- 
cinnati in February 1961, as well as an 
excerpt from the New York Times of 
April 6 on the subject of “ ‘Hard Core’ 
Unemployment in Farm Areas.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS FOR 1961 


(Address by Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Jr., Democrat of New Jersey, at the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Conference, Hotel 
Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 
7, 1961) 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Here is a brief rundown on the legislative 
program we wili seek in 1961: 

1. Education bills for children and adult 
migrants: Two such bills were introduced 
this spring, and they were favorably re- 
ported from the Education Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. The bills would have helped 
States provide better education for transient 
youngsters through use of Federal funds for 
areas particularly affected by seasonal de- 
mands for agricultural workers. Programs 
for adults would offer courses in funda- 
mental education and practical training in 
use of sanitary and other modern facilities. 

At our California and Florida hearings in 
particular, we received much testimony in 
favor of these bills. We believe that the 
chances for progress this year are good. 

2. Crew leader registration: Two bills 
were i:.troduced in the 80th Congress. The 
final bill favorably reported from the sub- 
committee to the full Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare combined features of 
both. 

At our hearings we have heard few argu- 
ments against the proposals. Our chief 
objective, of course, is to establish some 
control over those relatively few labor con- 
tractors who make work arrangements 
between workers and farmer, and, in so doing, 
sometimes cheat both the grower and the 
laborer. 

3. Minimum wage: The subcommittee will 
revise the proposals offered last year. As 
last year’s bill did, our new one wiil again 
propose graduated yearly increments, but it 
will also contain provisions to preserve the 
piece-rate system. 

4. Child labor: The testimony we have 
heard leads us to believe that the 16-year-old 
minimum wage we sought last year may be 
unrealistic. We have been told that a lower 
age may not be harmful to the youngsters; 
in fact some witnesses have suggested that 
the subcommittee might, if it insists on the 
16-year-old level, actually deprive children 
and their families of certain advantages. 
We may offer a bill asking for a lower age 
level, with strict provisions to guard against 
hazardous work and loss of educational time 
if we do so. 

5. Migrant housing: As you may know, I of- 
fered a bill early last year to guarantee loans 
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or to offer low-interest direct loans to en- 
courage Official agencies and private non- 
profit groups to offer satisfactory housing 
for farmworkers. I will offer additional 
provisions this year to cover housing for the 
migrant who wishes to become a homeowner 
and also for the worker who may spend the 
entire year at one farm. The subcommit- 
tee’s work in California developed much evi- 
dence on the need for these additional 
provisions. 

Grower groups in several States have indi- 
cated special interest in the housing pro- 
posal. We believe that this bill could benefit 
the farmer to a very great extent, as well 
as the worker. 

6. Studies underway: The subcommittee 
staff is now studying two other areas not yet 
brought before the subcommittee in bill 
form. 

We believe that Federal agencies could be 
of some help to the States in dealing with 
special interstate problems on unemploy- 
ment compensation and workmen’s compen- 
sation. We hope to offer our suggestions 
some time this year. 

We are also working on an amendment to 
the child welfare laws to provide more Fed- 
eral moneys for day care centers and other 
services for migrant children. With the co- 
operation of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department, we shall offer a study 
on child welfare provisions for migrants to 
the Appropriations Committee early next 
year. 

We also are proposing an additional 33- 
million program to help migratory worker 
health programs. 

Each of these bills would correct condi- 
tions which have arisen despite efforts of 
people like you, church groups, and individ- 
uals who believe that no suffering or want 
is morally justifiable in a compassionate 
society. 

Each one is necessary, I firmly believe; 
each would, in my opinion, make its con- 
tribution to a stronger America because, as 
we should realize by now, low income and 
low prospects in any part of our Nation 
weakens the entire Nation. 

But, dedicated as I am to each one of 
these bills—and I intend to do all possible 
this year and next to secure passage for each 
one of them—I can also see that they do 
only part of the job. If passed tomorrow 
they might have value for, perhaps, another 
decade or so. 


STABILIZATION OF FARM WORK FORCE 


During that decade our agricultural econ- 
omy may change even more than it has 
changed since World War II, What changes 
will occur? The only prediction I’d be will- 
ing to make is that mechanization will bring 
accelerated reduction of the total work 
force. The role of the migrant will change. 

And so, faced by this vision of our farm 
future, we have to do more than deal with 
its present ills. We must talk in terms of a 
phrase known to you, I’m sure: “The stabili- 
zation of our farm work force.” 

As Prof. Varden Fuller made so clear in 
Chicago at the National Conference To Sta- 
bilize Migrant Labor, the major goal of any 
national policy aimed at stabilizing migrant 
labor should be: “The establishment and 
maintenance of an employment environ- 
ment that offers positive inducements to a 
resident core labor force that will have at- 
tachment to and identification with season- 
al agriculture, and that will constitute an 
employment category in which workers will 
have a reasonably good chance of making 
a living.” 

We on the subcommittee have, so far, 
studied and sponsored legislation that 
would, in the final analysis, be of the great- 
est immediate help to migrants, not perma- 
nent workers. We now believe that we 
should perhaps think in terms of a program 
that would not only help develop a stabi- 
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lized work force, but one which would also 
make certain that we will be prepared for 
the future when, as Professor Fuller en- 
visions, we are able to rely less and less on 
the migrant and more on a local, depend- 
able, skilled work force. 


IMPLICATIONS OF MECHANIZATION 


The prediction for the next 10 years 
points to a steadily decreasing labor force 
with an equally dramatic rise in the skills 
required by the agricultural worker. 

Much reliable evidence points up the fact 
that we can no longer formulate long-range 
policy by looking to conditions prevailing 
under present and past agricultural em- 
ployment situations. 

As I said earlier, mechanization to an 
even greater extent than we now have is 
obviously ahead. Unless we have some plan 
to encourage development of a skilled work 
force we will be faced with a set of new 
problems before we can possibly cope with 
them. The fact is, however, that we do 
not have such a program, although all of 
the necessary State and Federal agencies for 
such an effort are already in existence. 


ADDITIONAL FEDERAL HELP 


Federal legislation could, therefore, con- 
ceivably help us frame one. We could, for 
instance, direct the Secretary of Labor to 
conduct a positive program of recruitment 
of domestic workers. 

This, of course, would involve a finding 
of a labor shortage after full use of all local 
workers through day hauls and local re- 
cruitment. In addition, all interstate work- 
ers available through the use of the annual 
worker plan and clearance procedures would 
be completely utilized before a determina- 
tion that a labor shortage existed. 

The Secretary would initiate the recruit- 
ment in domestic supply areas; arrange for 
the transportation to reception centers 1lo- 
cated at points convenient to the demand 
areas; provide subsistence and necessary ex- 
penses to the workers while in transit; sub- 
ject to standards developed by the Secretary 
covering transportation, feeding, and medi- 
cal care. 

At the reception centers, workers would be 
available to employers under agreements 
guaranteed by the Government. Such agree- 
ments could provide for prevailing wage pay- 
ment; guarantees of a certain period of 
employment; that housing subsistence, and 
transportation furnished by the employer 
shall meet the standards necessary for health 
and safety. 

The employer would exercise a free selec- 
tion of workers; workers would have a free 
choice of job opportunities. The terms of 
the agreement would be worked out at the 
reception center pretty much as they are 
now between employers and workers. Re- 
turn transportation would be guaranteed 
the worker completing his term of 
employment. 

The employer would pay a service charge— 
$15 or so—per worker for transportation and 
subsistence furnished from point of recruit- 
ment to the reception center. After the 
selection of workers, the employer would 
assume the obligation of providing trans- 
portation, housing and other prerequisites 
provided for in the agreement. 

In short, the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with State agencies would guaran- 
tee the performance of the employer with 
respect to the agreement while on the other 
hand, it would relieve the employer of his 
remaining obligations if the worker failed to 
complete his contract. The Government 
could also guarantee replacements of 
workers who left a job without reasonable 
cause. 

This program can be carried out by enact- 
ing modern up-to-date legislation providing 
the terms and conditions of government 
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assistance, proper bounds for regulation and 
administration, and appropriate financing 
of the cost. 

This proposed program will be greatly 
facilitated by the enactment of the housing 
legislation I've already described. The 
nousing bill would provide technical assist- 
ance, low-cost financing and program devel- 
opment assistance for on-farm housing, com- 
munity and centralized camps for group 
housing as well as some provision for rental 
purchase and self-help programs for agricul- 
tural workers who wish to become home- 
owners. Good housing, of course, is one of 
the basic foundations for a stabilized labor 
force. 

Present users of foreign labor would not 
assume any additional financial burden by 
the recruitment of domestic workers under 
this program. On the other hand, this type 
of recruitment program will attract the 
more experienced, reliable, and efficient 
workers which, of course, has been one of 
the major concerns of employers regarding 
the use of domestic workers. 

That such a program can work has been 
demonstrated over the past few years, par- 
ticularly in the northwest, where some 3,000 
Texas workers are brought iu under condi- 
tions somewhat similar to those described 
here. The transportation advances and 
other guarantees of employment and earn- 
ings have been provided by employers with 
very little loss experienced. This is true be- 
cause the workers are carefully selected and 
represent qualified, experienced, and reliable 
workers, who usually return year after year 
to the same employers. 

The same careful selection and placement 
could be applied in a national program. If 
we find that a positive recruitment pro- 
gram—together with guaranteed protective 
features of the overall program—does not 
yield the number of domestic workers 
needed, I see no reason why supplementary 
foreign workers should not be added to 
whatever extent may be necessary. 


TRAINING FOR THE FUTURE 


Let’s talk for a moment about training, 
too. We are importing foreign workers on a 
permanent basis to meet some of our needs, 
because no positive efforts have been made to 
attract qualified domestic workers. In other 
instances, workers are available in some rural 
areas where depressed conditions exist be- 
cause of inadequate employment opportuni- 
ties. These workers can be given appro- 
priate training with the assistance of such 
agencies as the State extension service. 

We might consider the inclusion of appro- 
priate training programs with the guarantee 
of an employment opportunity upon com- 
pletion of the prescribed course of training. 
Agricultural employers would have the as- 
surance that workers were qualified and 
interested in employment by the successful 
completion of such training courses. 

My discussion of these very tentative pro- 
posals brings the bracero program very much 
to mind, and we immediately see great simi- 
larities between that program and tiic one I 
have just described. And, while we can 
learn certain things from the bracero opera- 
tion, we must remember that it is a supple- 
mentary program, not an ultimate one. 

But what does it supplement? 

At the present moment, it supplements a 
poorly identified, almost hodgepodge, labor 
force moving, generally, in erratic annual 
courses. Despite fine efforts of farm-labor 
placement services, the seasonal worker often 
fails to find work he wants from the farmer 
who would give it to him if he knew where 
to fing him, 

Given a farm-labor stabilization act, how- 
ever, wouldn’t we be in a much better po- 
sition to evaluate the numbers, reliability, 
and skills of that domestic force? 

We would finally know what we are sup- 
Plementing. We could at last take a fairly 
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reliable inventory of our home work force. 
We would simply be giving the Federal and 
State placement officials the tools they need 
for the logical extension of present efforts. 

As you can see, there’s much to think 
about when we talk of a farm labor stabiliza- 
tion act. Your help will be valuable and 
welcome, 

SUMMARY 


No matter how many laws we propose in 
Congress, we can hope for little accomplish- 
ment unless we have help from you and 
people like you in other States. 

Throughout the Nation, more and more, 
our citizens are becoming aware of the in- 
justices and deprivations faced by those 
who “follow the crops.” 

At a time when so many Americans ap- 
parently believe that all Americans are living 
in an affluent society, it is refreshing and 
significant that many individuals and organ- 
izations are taking time and pains to do 
something about a minority which, although 
it is comparatively small in a Nation of 180 
million persons is, nevertheless, of signifi- 
cance beyond its numbers. If we believe in 
economic and social justice in this Nation, 
we must believe that all persons are eligible 
for both. 

I’ve tried to make clear today that I believe 
that you and I will work together on our 
individual shares of the same problem. Let 
me say that I appreciate your help, but I 
realize that Congress should help on occa- 
sion, too. Which is simply my way of saying 
that Congress should pay closer attention to 
your representatives who tell us at appropri- 
ations hearings that you need more help and 
more funds to work with. You may wonder 
how we can ask you to do more each year, 
and then deny you the means with which to 
do it. I think that the new administration 
will be fully aware of your needs and sym- 
pathetic to them. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1961] 


Harp-CorRE UNEMPLOYMENT A RISING 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


A jobless miner stood on a sere hillside 
near Scranton, staring down at the shell of 
an abandoned Pennsylvania colliery. “I’m 
one of the lucky ones,” he said. “I only have 
to wait 12 years till I get my social security.” 

In Pittsburgh, a railroad brakeman, out 
of work for 2 years, scowled at a stockbro- 
ker’s ad with the caption, “Buy a Share in 
America.” 

“I can’t even buy a wheelbarrow,” he mut- 
tered. “When is America going to buy a 
share in me?” 

The sense of uselessness that afflicts these 
two longtime foot soldiers in the army of 
the unemployed points up a problem that 
has become President Kennedy’s most acute 
domestic worry. 

It is the fear that millions of workers will 
remain on the industrial slag heap after the 
Nation’s output of goods and services has 
shaken off its present slump and moved up 
to record heights. 


FEAR HIGH JOBLESS LEVEL 


Most of the President’s economic advisers 
are convinced that the country will enter 
1962 with no significant drop in the present 
level of 5,500,000 jobless workers. This view 
is widespread among Officials who believe 
that the recession is near bottom and that 
business will start perking up in the next 
few months. 

Their pessimism about any quick cut in 
the idle rate is a compound of concern over 
the hard core of unemployment that has be- 
come ingrained in many major areas and the 
underuse of productive facilities that has 
stemmed from the economy’s failure to grow 
fast enough. 

How deeply joblessness has settled in is re- 
flected in the rising number on the idle rolls 
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for 15 weeks or more. The 1,862,000 workers 
in this category represent one-third of all the 
unemployed. Eight hundred thousand have 
been workless for more than a half-year. 
The problem of keeping workers like these 
from becoming frozen into unwantedness is 
made harder by the pouring into the work 
force during the sixties of millions of new 
workers, the vanguard of a generation born 
since World War II, eager to help build an 
expanding America. These youngsters will 
troop into the overfull labor market at a 
pace 40 percent faster than in the fifties. 


NEW TECHNOLOGY EMERGES 


They will come at a time when new tech- 
nology is revolutionizing work methods in 
Offices, factories, farms, mines, transport and 
distribution. Automation and other far- 
reaching industrial changes promise a vast 
expansion in our ability to make more and 
better goods with fewer and fewer workers. 

They hold out the paradoxical vista of a 
limitless enrichment in our potential for hu- 
man well-being and of mass misery for men 
and women whose opportunity to share in 
the fruits of technological progress may be 
gobbled up by the same machines that pro- 
duce the new wealth. 

A congressional subcommittee studying 
the manpower impact of automation got 
such an arresting picture recently of the fu- 
ture of electronic brains and mechanical 
muscles that its chairman, Representative 
EtmerR J. HOLLAND, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
vania, told the industrial engineer who pre- 
sented the testimony: 

“These computers scare you. They will do 
away with Congress.” 

The engineer discreetly forbore to say 
whether he felt this should be cataloged 
under the head of the benefits or of burdens 
to be derived from automation. 


GHOST TOWNS ON INCREASE 


Long-term joblessness has put America’s 
two most famous production centers, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh, on the chronic dis- 
tress list alongside the ghost towns left in 
the wake of the flight of major textile mills 
from New England to the South many years 
ago. 
Not one of the country’s 150 major indus- 
trial areas now has an unemployment rate 
of less than 3 percent, the dividing line the 
Labor Department uses to determine when 
job openings are in balance with job 
seekers. 

Two-thirds of the areas are on the trouble 
list, with unemployment running above 6 
percent. In 30 big cities 1 out of every 11 
workers is tramping the streets looking 
for a job he cannot find. In 13 centers the 
jobless toll is 1 out of 8 or higher. For the 
country as a whole, the ratio—adjusted to 
discount the effect of purely seasonal ups 
and downs in the job roster—is 6.9 percent, 
or roughly 1 in 15 without work. 

In terms of the administration’s pledge 
to “put America back to work,” the gloomiest 
thing about these statistics is the memory 
that each slump since the end of the Korean 
conflict 8 years ago has left the country 
with a bigger carryover of encrusted jobless- 
ness than it had before. 


RECOVERY PERIOD SHORTER 


After each downturn in the business cycle, 
the period of recovery has been shorter and 
the swing toward reemployment weaker. 
This has meant more idle workers acting 
as a drag on the reviving economy and a 
quicker slip back into recession. 

The upward thrust that reached its peak 
in July 1953, lasted for 45 months and 
brought the unemployment rate down to 
2.7 percent. The slump of 1953-54 was fol- 
lowed by 35 months of improvement. This 
time the prosperity peak in July 1957, was 
accompanied by a jobless rate of 4.2 percent. 

The u after the 1957-58 recession 
continued only 25 months before it hit its 
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crest last May. The unemployment rate 
stood at 5.1 percent and this was the jump- 
ing-off point for the present slide to a hard- 
times level of 6.9 percent. 

What worries the White House is the fear 
that a sluggish upturn now would not only 
leave the jobless total close to 7 percent 
but would also insure another slump late 
in 1963 or early in 1964. 

This fear is not diminished by the fact 
that the number of workers with jobs keeps 
setting new records each month. Shortly 
before March employment established a high 
for the month of 65,516,000, the President 
stressed that record job figures would never 
satisfy him while the no-help-wanted sign 
stayed up for millions in search of work. 

The most optimistic members of the Pres- 
ident’s inner circle believe that it will be 
clo. : to the end of next year before the 
country wili approach the 4-percent-jobless 
rate Mr. Kennedy has fixed as his target 
for a level of full employment attainable 
without inflation. Other high officials are 
doubtful that present programs are adequate 
to achieve the goal at all. 


GOLDBERG GIVES VIEWS 


The most disquieting view of the dimen- 
sions of the problem comes from the Cabinet 
member in closest touch with it, Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. He is 
convinced that the equivalent of 7 million 
new full-time jobs would have to be created 
in the next 12 months to bring idleness 
down to a true level in line with the Ken- 
nedy yardstick. 

This estimate blends the total of those 
without any work, the deficit in employ- 
ment of those working part time, the hordes 
of newcomers vying for jobs and the impact 
of technology. Huge as his figure is, Mr. 
Goldberg believes it understates the chal- 
lenge. His own belief is that the adminis- 
tration should not ease up until it cuts un- 
employment to 3 percent. This would bring 
the job need close to 8 million. 

The confidential forecasts of Labor Depart- 
ment analysts indicate a strong possibility 
that total unemployment in the early 
months of 1962 may top 6 million, the high- 
est figure since the great depression. This 
would refiect a losing battle with the growth 
in the labor force, even if total national 
production went up by 4 percent this year. 
No administration economists count on a 
bigger rise in output than that. 

The uncertainty over how fast and how 
far we will move toward reemployment flows 
from profound changes in the geography, 
character and composition of the economy, 
coupled with the thrust of competition from 
a fast-industrializing worid. 


WASHINGTON IS WORRIED 


These are factors totally distinct from the 
normal seasonal fluctuations that often 
create confusion about whether unemploy- 
ment is getting better or worse. Not the 
least of the current headaches in Washing- 
ton is a suspicion that the country will 
conclude that all is well with the jobless 
now that their number has started the de- 
cline that is a traditional accompaniment of 
spring. 

The hardest thing to understand about 
unemployment statistics is that the number 
of work-hunters can vary by as much as 
1,900,000 from one part of the year to an- 
other with no basic improvement or deteri- 
oration in the job situation. 

The explanation lies in the extent to which 
the seasons influence the fiow of workers in 
or out of the labor market, regardless of 
whether the general business climate is 
bright or stormy. 

Winter brings heavy lay-offs in the build- 
ing trades and other outdoor jobs. The clos- 
ing of schools in June means a big influx of 
youths looking for vacation work. Santa 
Claus always enrolls a substantial number 
of helpers in the pre-Christmas season and 
lets them out before New Year's. 
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To provide a true index of unemployment 
in constant terms, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has evolved a complex weighting sys- 
tem for the elimination of the distortions 
caused by such regular seasonal shifts. 


WEIGHTING SYSTEM CITED 


How these work can be seen by studying 
what would happen if the seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate stayed at the 
March level of 6.9 percent for a full year. 
With such a frozen jobless rate, the actual 
number of unemployed in each month 
would show these variations: 


1961 
IE pe igen ceed chan 6 eon cee 5, 500, 000 
PEN lle I ee i ES a 5, 000, 000 
tin de cmb tiadeek oor lee 4, 800, 000 
tesla cath everie caliey ah arcs eae ade 5, 600, 000 
edie ME poi linen ects = gadis, ete engen ao indies 5, 200, 000 
ten lflee  a RI gl gce- 4, 600, 000 
RR a a 8 li. Fa 4, 200, 000 
ID oo ns latch ow ccendnin ss og Binion paola 4, 000, 000 
aaa 4, 600, 000 
I a rt a es 4, 700, 000 

1962 
IE inc host mennbnatile intitle a 5, 700, 000 
OEY si tin enittin mithincintipm inno citing 5, 900, 000 


A further complication is the extent to 
which concealed unemployment is built into 
the statistics in a way that is bound to slow 
the recall of laid-off employees after output 
starts climbing. 

The present employment total includes 
1,745,000 workers on short time who nor- 
mally work full time. When business gets 
better, their employers are likely to lengthen 
their workweek before recalling those 
dropped from the payroll. 

In the hard-hit manufacturing industries, 
the average workweek is running a full hour 
below the level of a year ago. This is the 
equivalent of 350,000 jobs that will be filled 
through more work by people now on the 
job, rather than by taking back the job- 
less. 

An even more substantial factor in the 
ability of industrial activity to race ahead 
of reemployment is the sharp spurt in out- 
put per man-hour that invariably attends the 
first phases of a rising business cycle. 


IDLE MUST STAND BY 


The resurgence of market demand allows 
businesses, made lean by the enforced aus- 
terity of the downturn, to begin cashing in 
on their squeeze-out of waste and the fuller 
utilization of their most efficient equipment. 
Productivity surges forward at double or 
triple the normal growth rate—and the idle 
wait to be rehired. 

The long-term shrinkage of manpower 
needs in key sectors of industry is an out- 
growth of the same basic trend toward pro- 
ducing more with less human toil. It is a 
trend that has had much more dramatic 
expression on the farm than in the factory. 

In the last 10 years our farms produced 
28 percent more food and fiber with 28 per- 
cent fewer men, women, and children at 
work. This is the climax of a half-century- 
old move toward machine planting and har- 
vesting that has cut the number of farmers 
and farmhands from one-third of the na- 
tional work force to one-tenth and still left 
us with such vast crops that we pay the 
farmowners not to grow them. 

Newly developed picking machines indi- 
cate the probability of even more spectacu- 
lar gains in farm productivity in the next 
few years. Many experts believe these ma- 
chines will eventually end the exploitation 
of the country’s most depressed labor group, 
the half-million migrant farm workers, 
whose annual earnings average less than 
$1,000 and who live in squalor reminiscent 
of “Tobacco Road.” 

The question is what will become of these 
workers when the machines “emancipate” 
them from their bondage to the crops that 
pay them so poorly. Uneducated and un- 
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used to city life, how will they find jobs 
in industries that have long waiting lists of 
experienced workers they are unable to em- 
ploy? 

This is a much starker version of the worry 
that stalks tens of thousands of workers, 
shaken out of jobs in the railroads, coa] 
mines, steel mills, automobile and aircraft 
factories and many other branches of in- 
dustry long before the slump started put- 
ting its clamp on work opportunities ten 
months ago. 

Rail employment has gone down from 
2 million to 800,000 in the last four decades; 
the number of soft-coal miners has fallen 
from 700,000 to 200,000 in the same period. 
The bright side of these figures is that, with- 
out the increased efficiency they reflect, nei- 
ther industry could have kept alive and 
there would have been no jobs for anyone, 

But these triumphs over rival fuels and 
transportation systems are more comforting 
to those still employed than they are to 
the much larger number whose jobs have 
evaporated. Even the survivors are made 
anxious by the argument of rail manage- 
ment that featherbedding remains respon- 
sible for $600 million a year in manpower 
waste. The railroad unions have asked the 
President and Congress to halt all proposed 
railroad mergers on the gound that those 
now contemplated would add 200,000 jobs 
to the 400,000 abolished in the last 5 years. 

The awareness of such large-scale job dis- 
locations in other industries has heightened 
apprehension among office and factory work- 
ers at the advent of technological marvels 
that make it possible to do so much more 
with so much less labor. 

No amount of assurances by employers 
and Federal manpower experts that the end 
result of new technology will be an expan- 
sion of both jobs and living standards have 
erased this apprehension. It goes beyond 
the security of present employment to dis- 
quiet over whether work doors will be locked 
against millions of war babies nearing the 
job market. 

Altogether the United States will need 
13,500,000 more jobs in the sixties merely 
to keep abreast of the expected growth in 
the labor force. This means an average of 
25,000 new jobs each week, on top of those 
required to drain the reservoir of present 
unemployment and to replace jobs made 
superfluous by improved technology. 

In the last year, despite the slackness 
of employment opportunities, 2,500,000 more 
people came into the job scramble than left 
it through death, age, sickness or voluntary 
withdrawal. This was more than double 
the 835,000 average annual growth in the 
working population in the last 10 years. 

By the end of this decade, 3 million 
youngsters will be starting their quest for 
jobs each year, as against 2 million now. 
This almost automatically guarantees trou- 
ble in getting the overall unemployment rate 
down to 4 percent because the proportion 
of idleness among teenage workers is always 
far higher than it is among their elders. 


YOUTHS ARE JOBLESS, TOO 


Present unemployment among boys be- 
tween 14 and 19 in the job force is 18 per- 
cent, almost triple the figure for men be- 
tween 35 and 44. In the 20-to-24 age 
bracket the rate is over 14 percent. 

The most dismaying aspect of these high 
figures is that in a period of increased stress 
on skill and science the Labor Department 
expects that 3 out of 10 of the 26 million 
youngsters seeking work in the sixties will 
have dropped out of high school without 
getting their diplomas. The unemployment 
rate for such dropouts runs close to 30 
percent. 

Among workers old enough to vote—and 
less disposed to hop from job to job when 
work is available—unemployment has hit 
hardest at the unskilled and semiskilled in 
manufacturing, mining, and transportation. 
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One out of every five laborers is jobless, along 
with one out of every eight semiskilled 
mechanics and factory hands. 

By contrast, only 1 out of 50 professional 
and technical workers is out of a job, 1 out 
of 40 managers and executives and 1 out of 
90 salesclerks and officeworkers. Much of 
this disparity between the plight of manual 
workers and those in the professional and 
clerical fields is, of course, attributable to 
the recession’s concentrated impact on autos, 
steel and other hard-goods industries. 

However, many analysts are convinced that 
a substantial part mirrors the long-term 
shift in the economy from production to 
service industries and from blue-collar to 
white-collar employment. In the last year 
blue-collar jobs for men dropped by 1,300,000 
but whitecollar jobs rose by 600,000. Among 
women the trend was even more startling, 
with office and service jobs up 700,000 while 
manual jobs stood almost even. 

This highlights one of the most chal- 
lenging social phases of the hard-core un- 
employment problem. The freezeout of 
heavy jobs for men and the parallel expan- 
sion in lighter work openings for women is 
making the mother the breadwinner in many 
households while the father stays home 
with the kids. 

In Masontown, Pa., near Pittsburgh, Mrs. 
Betty Milano tells a story that is a common- 
place in many steel and coal towns. She 
has had to take a job in a shirt factory be- 
cause her steelworker husband has been out 
of work for 6 months. Her third child is due 
in June. 

Two-fifths of all the jobless—a total of 
2,400,000—are heads of families, now un- 
able to earn enough to support their de- 
pendents. Forty percent of these have wives 
or children at work to help pay the family 
bills. 

The trend toward more working women is 
no recession phenomenon. The Govern- 
ment expects 6 million more women to be in 
the labur force in 1970 than there were last 
year. This will bring their number to 30 
million in a total force of 87 million. More 
important, it will mean a 25-percent rise in 
women workers while the number of men 
workers goes up only 15 percent. 

Another troublesome social aspect of the 
squeeze on job opportunities for unskilled 
and semiskilled manual workers is the 
knockout blow it delivers to the employment 
hopes of many Negro workers. They have 
tended to find their steadiest and most re- 
warding jobs in the kind of mine, factory, 
and dock operations that lend themselves 
most readily to automation. 

Despite the antidiscrimination laws that 
are supposed to immunize them against hir- 
ing bias, their current unemployment rate 
is more than double that of white workers. 
Handicapped by lack of education and the 
difficulty of breaking the bias barrier, many 
see little chance for acquiring the skills that 
might lead them into new endeavors. 


EFFECT ON THE NEGROES 


The justification for this despondent view 
is to be found in the figures on long-term 
unemployment, which show an even more 
lopsided proportion of Negroes than the gen- 
eral ranks of the unemployed. Workers 
over 45 also tend to become glued into chron- 
ic joblessness in disproportionate numbers. 

An especially disquieting aspect of this 
condition is the extent to which the list of 
workers idle 15 weeks or longer has been 
climbing in good times as well as bad. In 
the prosperous period from 1951 through 
1953, only about 250,000 workers were listed 
in this group. In the 1959-60 period their 
total had grown to nearly 1 million. Now 
the recession has brought it close to 2 
million. 

For many of these unwanted workers, the 
reemployment problem has been made 
tougher by the interstate and increasingly 
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international battle for industry that has 
caused a large-scale transfer of work from 
established production centers in the East 
and Midwest. 

The efficiency gains permitted by automa- 
tion have stirred new interest by many com- 
panies in availing themselves of offers to 
move into community-built plants and en- 
joy tax privileges not available in their old 
locations. 

Much of the resistance to the President’s 
plan for aiding distressed areas, which the 
House passed last week, stemmed from fear, 
in the more industrialized States, that the 
holding out of subsidies by the needy re- 
gions would prompt still more employers to 
move to places where they could get ultra- 
modern plants free, plus lower labor bills 
and a reprieve from union-enforced curbs on 
management. 

A study by Seymour L. Wolfbein, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, demonstrated 
recently how the postwar industrial map had 
changed to create stagnation in some areas 
while work opportunities multiplied in 
others. 

Florida and the seven southwest States 
from California to Texas had an employment 
growth more than double the national aver- 
age, while all 18 Eastern and Midwest States 
lagged behind the average. New Jersey was 
one of the few that came close. 

Now a global dimension has been added 
to the industrial tug-of-war. U.S. com- 
panies have been investing nearly $3 billion 
a year in foreign properties. Union leaders 
have complained that much of this in- 
vestment amounts to an export of Ameri- 
can jobs abroad, especially where a sig- 
nificant share of the foreign production is 
shipped back to this country for sale in the 
domestic market. 

Add to this the jeopardizing of jobs in 
many sections by the regular flow of low- 
price imports from low-wage countries, the 
pooling of facilities through business con- 
solidations and the intensified cost-con- 
sciousness induced by the recession and the 
step-up in competition at home and abroad. 

The sum of all these factors has left the 
White House certain that the gross national 
product—the yardstick that measures our 
total output of goods and services—can go 
up by as much as $20 billion from its pres- 
ent annual rate of roughly $500 billion with 
little or no reduction in the size of the un- 
employment problem. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 13, 1961, at 11 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 12, 1961: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


John A. Calhoun, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Chad. 

John S. Everton, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Union of Burma. 

James K. Penfield, of California, a Foreign 
Service Officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
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Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iceland. 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Uruguay. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Justin J. Mahoney, of New York, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
New York for a term of 4 years, vice Theo- 
dore F. Bowes. 

John O. Garaas, of North Dakota, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of North Dakota 
for a term of 4 years, vice Robert Vogel. 

Harold C. Doyle, of South Dakota, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of South Da- 
kota for the term of 4 years, vice Clinton G. 
Richards. 


FEDERAL FaRM CREDIT BOARD 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for terms ex- 
piring March 31, 1967: 

Julian B. Thayer, of Connecticut. 

Joe B. Zeug, of Minnesota. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 12, 1961: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Harold Brown, of California, to be Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Joseph Scott Imirie, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Harrison Alan Gerhardt 
018697, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clinton Stone Lyter 018291, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Wythe Gleaves Rich 
019910, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Reuben Henry Tucker 3d 
019894, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Tabb Snodgrass 029670, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Wilson Power 018691, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Dyce Alger 019848, Army 
of United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles John Timmes 029777, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals 


Col. William Nels Redling O31516, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Martin Cone 020658, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Gordon O’Brien 042171, Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, U.S. Army. 

Col. Douglass Phillip Quandt 020605, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Chester Lee Johnson 020681, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Douglas Blair Kendrick, Jr., 020511, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Col. Kenneth Francis Dawalt 020226, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 
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Col. Edward Leon Rowny 023744, Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Henry Schellman 022002, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Roy Lassetter, Jr.. 051714, U.S. Army. 

Col. Frederic William Boye, Jr., 021891, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Donald Clinton Clayman 020866, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, Apri 12, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


From one of the greatest of all the 
penitential psalms, Psalm 51: 10: Create 
in me a clean heart,O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me. 

Eternal God, in this moment of prayer, 
may our spirit be brought into tune with 
Thy Spirit and receive the needed 
strength and wisdom for the duties and 
demands of this new day. 

We humbly confess that again and 
again we break faith with Thee and our 
own higher and better self by living on 
those lower levels to which the secular 
world is continually seeking to draw us. 

Create within our hearts a nobler and 
more magnanimous spirit and endow our 
minds with a clear vision of that blessed 
day when righteousness and justice shall 
rule the thoughts and ways of men and 
nations. 

Grant that some finer essence of good 
will and love may temper the soul of 
all mankind and show us how we may 
have a larger part in sustaining and 
strengthening the moral and spiritual 
fiber of the human race. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1) to establish 
an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in 
certain economically distressed areas, 
with House amendments thereto, insist 
on the House amendments and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. SPENCE, 
PaTMAN, RaIns, MULTER, KruBuRN, Mc- 
DoNnovuGH, and WIDNALL. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and, of course, 
I shall not object—I wonder if the 
majority leader would be good enough 
to advise us as to any program for the 
balance of the week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the Committee on Rules reports out a 
rule on the bill for direct loans to vet- 
erans, that will be programed for 
tomorrow. 

Also, for tomorrow we have Pan 
American Day. I have no information 
of any other legislation for the remain- 
der of the week. I should like to make 
a slight reservation in case anything 
unexpected should arise. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman; and I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS, 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration have permission to 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CON- 
TRACTS TO “BROKER” TYPE 
CONTRACTORS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of the award of military con- 
struction contracts to broker type con- 
tractors has been discussed on this floor 
on several occasions. It is well known 
that this type of contractor has been a 
plague to the military construction pro- 
gram. In this connection I would like 
to call to the attention of the House a 
recent directive of the Department of 
Defense which is a step in the right di- 
rection toward controlling this problem. 
I am inserting this directive in the Rrec- 
orD at this point and urge each of you to 
give it your consideration. 

The military construction program has 
been plagued for some time by the award 
of contracts to so-called broker contrac- 
tors. This type of contractor is awarded 
a@ project and does little if any of the 
work with his own forces but performs 
most of it by subcontracting. He all 
too frequently seeks to make his profit 
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by chiseling on the Government and sub- 

contractors wherever possible. You will 

recall that this was discussed to some 
extent during the recent debate on the 
military construction authorization bill. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 

been aware of this problem for some 

time and has been working with the De- 
partment of Defense in both the Kennedy 
and Eisenhower administrations, to find 

a solution to the problem. I am happy 

to call to the attention of the House 

certain correspondence I received from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, In- 

stallations and Logistics, including a 

memorandum for the several services 

outlining action to be taken in this 
respect. Many of us, perhaps, would like 
to see more drastic action taken, but cer- 
tainly this regulation is a step in the 
right direction and the Assistant Secre- 
tary and his staff are to be congratulated 
for putting it into effect. Briefly, this 
amendment to the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulations provides that the 
prime contractor on any construction 
contract shall perform with his own or- 

ganization work equivalent to at least 20 

percent of the total amount of the work 

to be performed under the contract. In 
the case of Armed Forces housing con- 

tracts this percentage is changed to 15 

percent. It should be noted that the re- 

quired percentage is the minimum 
amount and the actual percentage shall 
be the maximum consistent with the 
nature of the work. The contractors 
are also required in submitting a bid to 
submit a description of the work which 
he will perform with his own organiza- 

tion and the estimated cost thereof. I 

am inserting in the Recorp at this point 

the correspondence which has been sup- 
plied me on this matter: 
Apri 6, 1961. 

Hon. Harry SHEPPARD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to 
send you the attached copies of a memo- 
randum, dated April 1, 1961, instituting a 
Department-of-Defense-wide policy with re- 
gard to performance of work with own or- 
ganization by construction contractors. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMaAS D. Morris, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Installations and Logistics. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. April 1, 1961. 

Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (Logistics), Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Installations and Lo- 
gistics), Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Materiel), Special Assistant for 
Installations, Office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 


Subject: Construction contracts, perform- 
ance and supervision of work. 


Effective April 30, 1961, the clause set forth 
in the attachment shall be included in all 
construction contracts, including contracts 
made under the armed services housing pro- 
gram, estimated to exceed $1 million. In 
addition, this clause may be included in any 
other construction contract as may be 
deemed appropriate. Use of the subject 
clause is authorized upon receipt of this 
memorandum. Outstanding invitations for 
bids are exempt from this requirement pro- 
vided resulting contracts are awarded before 
May 30, 1961. 


SER ORE ERE * 
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The purpose of the subject clause is to 
assure adequate interest in, and supervision 
of construction work by prime contractors. 
However, it is also essential that the need 
be considered, on a case-by-case basis, for 
requiring adequate, specifically described 
supervision. 

If a construction contract is to include the 
attached clause, invitations for bids or re- 
quests for proposals shall contain a require- 
ment that each bidder or offeror submit with 
his bid a description of the work which the 
contractor will perform with his own organ- 
ization (e.g., earthwork, paving, brickwork, 
or roofing), the percentage of the total work 
this represents, and the estimated cost 
thereof. 

Necessary steps have been taken to co- 
ordinate action required by this memoran- 
dum with the Federal Housing Commissioner. 

Appropriate revision will be made to in- 
clude these instructions in the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulations. 

Please send me a copy of instructions 
carrying out the requirements of this memo- 
randum within 15 days. 

Tuomas D. Morris, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Installations and Logistics. 





CONTRACT CLAUSE 


PERFORMANCE OF WORK BY CONTRACTOR 
(MARCH 1961) 


The contractor shall perform on the site, 
and with his own organization, work equiv- 
alent to at least —* percent of the total 
amount of the work to be performed under 
the contract. If during the progress of the 
work hereunder, the contractor requests a 
reduction in such percentage, and the con- 
tracting officer determines that it would be to 
the Government’s advantage, the percentage 
of the work required to be performed by the 
contractor may be reduced; provided written 
approval of such reduction is obtained by 
the contractor from the contracting officer. 

* NotE.—The required percentage shall be 
the maximum consistent with customary or 
necessary specialty subcontracting, complex- 
ity and magnitude of the work, and shall not, 
under any circumstances, be less than 20 
percent (15 percent in Armed Forces housing 
contracts). 





CONSIDERATION OF CONSENT 
CALENDAR BILLS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recorp a statement of the pro- 
cedure which the members of the major- 
ity and minority objectors committees on 
the Consent Calenda, will follow in the 
consideration of bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 


There was no objection. 
The statement referred to follows: 


On February 7 and on March 2, respec- 
tively, the majority and minority floor lead- 
ers appointed their respective personnel of 
the objectors committees, Mr. McCormack, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, appoint- 
ing three members of his party and Mr. 
HALLECK, the gentleman from Indiana, ap- 
pointing three members of his party. The 
objectors committees are unofficial commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives, exist- 
ing at the request and at the pleasure of the 
respective floor leaders of the two parties 
who, in order to facilitate the proper screen- 
ing of legislation which may be placed on 
the Consent Calendar, designate Members of 
each side of the aisle charged with the spe- 
cific responsibility of seeing to it that leg- 
islation passing by such procedure is in the 
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interest of good government. The rule which 
is applicable to Consent Calendar procedure 
is rule 746 of the House Rules and Manual, 
found on pages 373, 374, and 375 of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives. The opera- 
tion of such procedure is described on pages 
95, 134, 135, 136, 173, and 327 of Cannon’s 
Procedures in the House of Representatives. 
For several sessions now objectors on both 
sides of the aisle have followed certain rules 
for consideration of Consent Calendar bills 
which they have made known to the Mem- 
bers at the beginning of a session. These 
rules are not publicized at this time to estab- 
lish hard-and-fast procedures but rather to 
advise the Members of the House as to the 
manner in which the committee plans to 
operate throughout the 87th Congress. The 
members of the committees feel that gen- 
erally no legislation should pass by unani- 
mous consent which involves an aggregate 
expenditure of more than $1 million; sec- 
ond, that no bill which changes national 
policy or international policy should be per- 
mitted to pass on the Consent Calendar but 
rather should be afforded the opportunity of 
open and extended debate; third, that any 
bill which appears on the Consent Calendar, 
even though it does not change national or 
international policy, or does not call for an 
expenditure of more than $1 million, should 
not be approved without the rnaembership be- 
ing fully informed of its contents, providing 
it is a measure that would apply to the dis- 
tricts of a majority of the Members of the 
House of Representatives, in which case the 
minimum amount of consideration that 
should be given such a bill would be clear- 
ance by the leadership of both parties being 
brought before the House on the Consent 
Calendar—it has been the policy of the ob- 
jectors on the Consent Calendar heretofore 
to put such a bill over without prejudice 
one or more times to give an opportunity to 
the Members to become fully informed as to 
the contents of such a bill, and the Consent 
Calendar objectors for the 87th Congress 
wish to follow like procedure; fourth, that if 
a bill has been placed on the Consent Cal- 
endar and the members of the committee 
having jurisdiction over the legislation show 
that it has not been cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget, by the respective departments 
affected by such legislation, or that such re- 
ports from the committee or from the de- 
partment show that the legislation is not 
in accord with the President’s program, it 
should not pass on the Consent Calendar but 
that the chairman of the House committee 
having jurisdiction over the legislation 
should either call it up under suspension of 
the rules with the permission of the Speaker 
or should go to the Rules Committee for a 
rule for such legislation. While the mem- 
bers of the objectors’ committees feel that a 
report from the Bureau of the Budget is 
necessary before a bill should be placed upon 
the Consent Calendar, they do not wish to 
take the position that the report from the 
Bureau of the Budget must necessarily show 
the approval of such legislation by the 
Bureau. However, if such approval is not 
shown, then in the consideration of the leg- 
islation, even if considered on the Consent 
Calendar, the chairman reporting the bill, or 
the sponsor of the bill, should be willing to 
accept the responsibility of stating to the 
Members the action of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the reasons for such action. 
The members of the Consent Calendar ob- 
jectors committee also feel it fair to state to 
the membership that it is not their purpose 
to obstruct legislation or to object to bills 
or pass them over without prejudice because 
of any personal objection to said bill or bills 
by any one member or all of the members of 
the Consent Calendar objectors committee, 
but rather that their real purpose, in addi- 
tion to expediting legislation, is to protect 
the membership against having bills passed 
by unanimous consent which, in the opinion 
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of the objectors any Member of the House 
might have objection to. The members of 
the Consent Calendar cbjectors committee 
earnestly request that the chairmen of the 
standing committees of the House having 
the responsibility for bringing legislation 
before the House take into consideration 
the contents of this statement before 
bills on the Consent Calendar. While it is 
not absolutely necessary that the sponsors 
of bills appearing on the Consent Calendar 
contact the various members of the Consent 
Calendar objectors committee, nevertheless, 
in the interest of saving time and avoiding 
the possibility of having bills laid over un- 
necessarily, it is good practice to do 680; 
and the objectors welcome the continuance 
of the procedure of getting in touch with 
them at least 24 hours before the legislation 
is called up under the regular Consent Cal- 
endar procedure. In many instances such 
thoughtfulness on the part of the sponsors 
will clear away questions which the objec- 
will clear away questions which the objec- 
tors have and consequently will make for 
the expeditious handling of legislation. 

JOHN J. MCFALL, 

EDWARD P. BOLAND, 

Majority Objectors. 

GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 

THOMAS M. PELLY, 

PHIL WEAVER, 

Minority Objectors. 





IMPORTS FROM CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced today a resolution 
calling on the President to halt all im- 
ports into this country from Cuba. This 
resolution will express to the President 
the will of the Congress that he act un- 
der the existing laws of the United States 
to stop the Cuban imports which con- 
tinue to flow into this country. I, along 
with other Members of Congress, have 
urged for more than 1 year that the 
State Department take action on Cuban 
imports and have received with each 
request the answer that the matter is 
“under consideration.” Our State De- 
partment has just this month issued a 
white paper entitled “Cuba,” which 
stated in part: 

The present situation in Cuba confronts 
the Western Hemisphere and the inter- 
American system with a grave and urgent 
challenge * * * the challenge results from 
the fact that the leaders of the revolutionary 
regime betrayed their own revolution, de- 
livered that revolution into the hands of 
powers alien to the hemisphere, and trans- 
formed it into an instrument employed with 
calculated effect to suppress the rekindled 
hopes of the Cuban people for democracy 
and to intervene in the internal affairs of 
other American Republics * * * it is the 
considered judgment of the Government of 
the United States of America that the Castro 
regime in Cuba offers a clear and present 
danger to the authentic and autonomous 
revolution of the Americas—to the whole 


hope of spreading political liberty, economic 
development, and social progress through all 
the republics of the hemisphere. 


But while our Government sees the 
“clear and present danger” from Castro 
to the entire Western Hemisphere, has 
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stopped U.S. exports to Cuba, and has 
broken off diplomatic relations with the 
Castro government, we continue to allow 
Cuban products to be shipped into this 
country and thus supply Castro with 
over 60 million U.S. dollars a year to 
continue domination of the Cuban peo- 
ple and plan the spread of the cancer 
he has planted in the middle of the 
Americas. 

The United States has always met the 
threat of communism throughout the 
world and has just demonstrated in the 
case of Laos that we will do so there 
promptly and firmly as our security and 
the security of the free world is threat- 
ened. But in the case of Cuba, just 90 
miles from the beaches of Florida, we 
have only met the threat halfway. 

This matter has been under con- 
sideration since the proclamation of 
October 1960, banning our exports to 
Cuba. The State Department white 
paper, “Cuba,” has stated “A series of 
trade and financial agreements has in- 
tegrated the Cuban economy with that 
of the Communist world.” Surely it is 
past time for action in banning Cuban 
imports into the United States. 

I urge that the Congress express its 
will to the President and the State De- 
partment in a convincing manner by 
adoption of this resolution, thus stating 
the desire of the citizens of the United 
States that we take a firm stand in all 
respects against Castro. 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 
IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
on the occasion of the 16th anniversary 
of the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, it 
is fitting that we should pause to refiect 
upon the career of this remarkable man. 
That he was not only one of the most 
brilliant and constructive Presidents his 
countrymen have thus far produced, but 
one of the truly dominant figures of 
modern times, cannot, I think, be denied. 
It is one of the marks of a vital, com- 
pelling character, who has held high 
place and been concerned with the pas- 
sage of great events, that time seems 
somehow altered, turned back, as it were, 
so far as he personally is concerned. So 
vivid was his presence and personality 
when he was among us that for some, at 
least, of us the passage of years do not 
seem to have removed him from our 
midst—so easy is it for those who once 
saw and knew him to summon him back 
by the chord of memory. Whenever 
you can do that, you have been in con- 
tact with a great personage—in this 
case, a great leader of men. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt’s fate to preside 
over the destinies of his people through 
two wars: The one waged on the home 
front against a devastating economic de- 
pression which descended upon us in the 
thirties; the other, beyond the seas in 
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two hemispheres against the direct 
threat which has ever menaced the life 
and liberties of this Nation. His leader- 
ship was triumphant in both great con- 
tests. Although he did not live to see the 
victorious conclusion of his country and 
its associates in the Second World War, 
he was none the less the victor, along 
with Mr. Churchill and the gallant forces 
who fought under the direction of both. 
The statue which stands in London to- 
day proclaims the sense of the English 
people that, although he did not share 
their sufferings during 6 awful years of 
bombardment, nor, because of the obli- 
gations of his office, reach the front, his 
fearless and indomitable will, his deter- 
mination that the cause of right, of 
human freedom itself, should not perish 
from the earth, was ever present in their 
daily consciousness. They have not, 
along with free men everywhere, for- 
gotten their tremendous indebtedness 
to this man—much less do we, his coun- 
trymen, forget our own. It is in ac- 
knowledgment of this indebtedness that 
we take a solemn pride on the anniver- 
sary of Mr. Roosevelt’s death, and on 
other appropriate occasions, to salute 
the memory of a great President, a very 
great American. 

Roosevelt’s dazzling career as a na- 
tional and later, international, figure, 
was of such vast import both to his 
countrymen and to the world at large 
that we are likely to forget that, in fact, 
his training for public service had been 
a very long one, even as such apprentice- 
ship goes in America, stretching from 
his election as State senator in 1910 to 
his death in 1945, exclusive of a period 
of 7 years when he was striving to regain 
his health. In 1912, with the election of 
Woodrow Wilson, the brilliant young 
New York assemblyman was at once 
marked down for association with the 
national administration. He was offered, 
and accepted, the post of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy—and there was no 
position in the Government he would 
have preferred at his age, for his love 
for ships and the sea was the abiding 
interest of his life. 

This marked Roosevelt’s entrance 
upon the national stage. His brilliant 
record in the Navy Department, covering 
the entry of the United States into the 
war, is a matter of history, and it is 
probably safe to say that no phase of 
the great career which lay ahead ever 
gave him more personal satisfaction. 

Nominated in 1920 for Vice President 
on the Democratic ticket, he faced a 
campaign doomed to defeat from the 
start. He accepted the result with good 
grace when in August 1921, while at his 
summer home, a terrific blow fell when 
he was stricken with the dread polio, or 
infantile paralysis. It seemed as if this 
must signalize the end of all active par- 
ticipation in his party and public life 
which, by temperament and the stimu- 
lating experience of the years just be- 
hind, he had come to regard as his true 
calling. Mrs. Roosevelt, in her remi- 
niscences, has given us the picture of 
those grim first days of suffering and 
helplessness, when all seemed dark. 
But there was one note lacking from the 
hour the blow fell: despair. Through 
all the years of pain and readjustment 
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to semi-invalid status, Franklin Roose- 
velt never once—never once—was heard 
to voice hopelessness, surrender, and 
despair even in the bosom of his own 
family. Through the devoted efforts of 
his wife, his faithful follower, Louis 
Howe, and others, Roosevelt during these 
crucial years was kept actively in touch 
with party leaders, who were encour- 
aged to visit him. By 1924 he was able 
to appear on crutches before the Demo- 
cratic convention where in a memorable 
speech he placed the name of Gov. Al- 
fred E. Smith in nomination. In turn, 
Smith demanded that Roosevelt consent 
to be nominated for Governor of New 
York. With considerable reluctance 
Roosevelt, upon assurance of his physi- 
cians that he was physically fit to run, 
consented, and in the election of 1924, 
whereas Smith was overwhelmingly de- 
feated for the Presidency, Roosevelt won 
the State by a comfortable majority. 
From then on he became a formidable 
figure in his party and inevitably a con- 
tender for the Presidency 4 years hence. 
His two terms as Governor were marked 
by vigor and constructive achievement: 
among the measures which he advocated 
were development of the hydroelectric 
resources of the St. Lawrence River, old- 
age pensions, State unemployment in- 
surance, prison reform, a 48-hour week, 
and so forth. Not all of these measures 
were passed, but at least they showed the 
bent of Roosevelt’s mind and forecast 
his policy on the national scene. 

On July 2, 1932, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was nominated by the Democratic 
convention for the Presidency and, de- 
spite his handicap, electrified his fol- 
lowers and the Nation by flying on to 
Chicago and accepting the nomination 
at the hands of the convention that 
same day. The campaign was waged not 
so much over concrete issues as over the 
general principles and policies of govern- 
ment in view of the appalling depression 
which was settling over the land. It 
was during these weeks that Roosevelt 
introduced his telling phrase, “the for- 
gotten man.” 

Elected overwhelmingly, he assumed 
office March 4, 1933. In this, the first 
of four inaugural addresses, the Presi- 
dent gave utterance to certain memo- 
rable phrases still, after all these years, 
vividly remembered. The times were 
dark and ominous—many men’s hearts 
were faint. The new President con- 
sidered it his very first responsibility to 
recall to their duty as Americans those 
who beheld only discouragement on the 
national scene. In firm and penetrating 
phrases the President diagnosed the 
gloomy state of the Nation and the atti- 
tude necessary to dispel it. He said: 

This is preeminently the time to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, frankly and boldly. 
Nor need we shrink from honestly facing 
conditions in our country today. This great 
Nation will endure as it has endured, will 
revive and will prosper. So, first of all, let 
me assert my firm belief that the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, un- 
reasoning, unjustified terror which paralyzes 
needed efforts to convert retreat into ad- 
vance. In every dark hour of our national 
life a leadership of frankness and vigor has 
met with that understanding and support 
of the people themselves which is essential 
to victory. 
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The money changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple of our c'vilization. 
We may now restore that tempi to the 
ancient truths. The measure of the restora- 
tion lies in the extent to which we apply 
social values more noble than mere monetary 

rofit. 

m We face the arduous days that lie before 
us in the warm courage of national unity; 
with the clear consciousness of seeking old 
and precious moral values; with the clean 
satisfaction that comes from the stern per- 
formance of duty by old and young alike. 
We aim at the assurance of a rounded and 
permanent national life. 

We do not distrust the future of essential 
democracy. The people of the United States 
have not failed. 


This is no place in which to attempt 
even the barest review of the years which 
were to follow—tremendous years, so 
surcharged with the daily march of 
earth-shaking events, whether on the 
national or the international scene, as to 
seem, at times, to pass the limits of sig- 
nificance. Not a man or woman here, 
however young, but was affected by those 
years so crucial in the history of man- 
kind—years which follow and haunt us 
still. Whether for good or for ill, the 
world will never be the same as it was 
before the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Apart from so searing a chapter, 
science alone has transformed it. 

My desire in these few moments has 
been to bring back to you once more, 
whether through actual memory or the 
printed page, the great figure which, to 
quote Shakespeare’s words about Caesar, 
for a few brief years bestrode the world 
like acolossus. Nor do Roosevelt’s words 
belong only to the scrolls of a past his- 
tory. Some of them are timely still. In 
the present state of the world, when we 
know not from day to day what the fu- 
ture will bring forth, we might do worse 
than to harken to President Roosevelt’s 
words to the Teamsters’ Union conven- 
tion, on September 11, 1940: 

In all of these plans for national defense, 
only those who seek to play upon the fears 
of the American people discover an attempt 
to lead us into war. The American people 
will reject that kind of propaganda of fear, 
as they have rejected similar types which are 
occasionally spread forth at election time. 
They know that against the raging forces 
loose in the world the best defense is the 
strongest preparedness—fighting men and 
equipment in front, and fighting industry 
and agriculture behind the lines. 

Weakness in these days is a cordial invita- 
tion to attack. That’s no longer a theory; 
it’s a proven fact, proved within the past 
year. 


And, in conclusion, I shall quote the 
last sentence, written in his own hand 
into the typed draft of the Jefferson Day 
speech Roosevelt did not live to deliver: 

The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move. forward with strong and active faith. 


Thus, Franklin Roosevelt’s final coun- 
sel to his countrymen. 





NATIONAL PROBLEMS OF MASS 
TRANSPORTATION IN URBAN 
AREAS 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently enjoyed a visit with my constitu- 
ents in San Francisco. While there, I 
had the opportunity to obtain detailed, 
firsthand information on the national 
problem of traffic congestion and its most 
urgently needed solution. The San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict is an organization which is plan- 
ning the world’s most modern regional 
rapid transit system as an integral part 
of the total transportation system of the 
United States. 

In talking with officials of that dis- 
trict, I came to the realization that they 
are pioneering a new concept of travel 
for our cities of tomorrow. Their ideas 
and procedures will serve well as a model 
for other great metropolitan areas. Be- 
cause they have been working on this 
problem for almost a decade, they can 
be of great help to others who must of 
necessity address themselves to the dif- 
ficulties being created by our increasing 
population in urban areas. 

I believe you are all aware of the new 
pattern of growth that is emerging in 
the United States. Cities, as such, are 
now more the focal points of the expand- 
ing populations by which they are sur- 
rounded—rather than the areas in which 
city dwellers both work and live—they 
formerly have been. In the bay area, 
population doubled between 1940 and 
1960. It is expected to double again to 
more than 7 million in the coming two 
decades. This population growth is tak- 
ing place in the suburban areas, while 
central cities are declining in the number 
of their residents. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the 
number of jobs in central business dis- 
tricts continues to increase at a very high 
rate. The result is that more and more 
people have to travel longer and longer 
distances between where they live and 
where they earn their living. The 
figures of the 1960 census have made this 
clear. 

In San Francisco and other metropoli- 
tan areas, more than 50 percent of the 
total 24-hour daily travel occurs during 
the morning and evening peak periods. 
Where there are not adequate public 
transportation facilities, this increased 
travel must be made by automobile. 
This leads to ever-growing traffic con- 
gestion on our streets and freeways, and 
an insatiable demand for additional 
parking spaces in our central business 
districts. The hearts of our metropoli- 
tan areas are threatened by strangula- 
tion unless something is done. 

The bay area rapid transit district and 
its predecessor study commission are 
planning for a total transportation sys- 
tem in which the individual citizen can 
have a free choice of how he travels. 
Freeways and modern, grade-separated, 
rapid transit are both necessary com- 
ponents of such a system—freeways for 
the base travel load in off-peak hours, 
peripheral travel, the delivery of goods, 
for buses, for trucks, and for those who 
must use their automobiles in their 
work; and rapid transit to handle the 
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bulk of the tremendous volumes of rush 
hour travel going to and from the urban 
core, and to and from population and 
employment subcenters. 

In the bay area, planning for rapid 
transit wisely began with land planning, 
and this resulted in the development of 
the first—and. still the only—master 
plan for the entire region. In laying out 
rapid transit routes the transit planners 
have worked in the closest cooperation 
with the California State Division of 
Highways, so that the freeway system 
and the rapid transit system will be 
truly complementary. Using three of 
the outstanding engineering consulting 
firms in the country, they have now en- 
gineered 119 route-miles of rapid transit 
lines on both sides of the bay. Over 
these routes will operate the most mod- 
€-n equipment in the world, with top 
speeds of 80 miles an hour and average 
speeds, including all station stops, of 50 
miles per hour—more than twice as fast 
as any existing transit system. 

The engineers have not been content 
to accept current methods of doing 
things. Instead, they have combed the 
world for new ideas, new concepts. As a 
result, they will incorporate in the new 
system the knowledge and materials of 
the aircraft and missile industries for 
lighter, more attractive, more comforta- 
ble vehicles, and the application of elec- 
tronic computers for faster, safer 
operations. 

The bay area rapid transit district has 
worked in close cooperation with local 
Officials at all levels in developing its 
plans. This has resulted in a high de- 
gree of local acceptance and under- 
standing. Press, radio, and television 
coverage has been outstanding, and a 
great deal of favorable editorial com- 
ment has been given. The people of 
the bay area are showing an ever- 
increasing awareness of the need for 
rapid transit. 

The cost of the proposed system is 
enormous. The current estimate, allow- 
ing for several years of anticipated rising 
costs, is $1,025 million. This is in addi- 
tion to some $127 million which the 
California State Legislature has already 
appropriated from automobile tolls of 
the Oakland-San Francisco Bay Bridge 
to be used for the key link of the system, 
an underwater rapid transit tube under 
the bay. 

But although the cost seems high, it 
is quite small compared with the ex- 
penditures which would have to be made 
in the bay area for additional auto- 
mobile facilities if the rapid transit sys- 
tem is not built. 

The Federal Government has a vital 
interest in the continued economic 
health of our country’s metropolitan 
areas. Most of the Federal income is 
derived from these areas, where the bulk 
of the population lives and works. Con- 
gress has appropriated billions of dollars 
over the years for urban freeways and 
for urban renewal. If we are to main- 
tain the Federal income and if we are 
to protect the enormous investment the 
Federal Government is making in our 
cities, we must see to it that our metro- 


politan transportation problems are 


solved. 
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In April 1957, I introduced House Res- 
olution 231 to create a select committee 
of the House to study the national prob- 
lems of mass transportation in urban 
areas. I was unable to obtain action by 
the Committee on Rules. Four precious 
years have passed and the problem daily 
becomes more acute. We have lost the 
time for study—immediate action is 
imperative. Accordingly, today I have 
introduced a bill to provide Federal en- 
couragement and assistance to the solu- 
tion of this vital problem. 

This bill defines the problem and af- 
fords a solution which will make trans- 
portation of the people in urban areas 
a matter of order and pleasure instead 
of the time-consuming and life-taking 
chaos which presently confronts us. 

The six sections of the bill after recog- 
nizing the necessity for mass transporta- 
tion in our urban and metropolitan areas, 
authorize the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to over- 
see and aid studies of the problem as it 
actually exists in the urban areas of 
America. To this end it permits the 
Administrator to make grants to cities 
to assist them in their planning. 

In order to expedite solution of the 
problem involved, my bill provides for 
low-interest loans for expenditure on the 
initial capital outlay involved. Under 
special circumstances Federal funds 
would be available to match State aid to 
rapid transit projects. 





HARVEST OF YESTERDAY’S 
NEGLECT 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, amid the 
outpour of congratulations being show- 
ered upon the Russians by the adminis- 
tration, and amid the strange silence 
over the import of their achievement 
from my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle, I would like to bring to your 
attention a story which I think may be 
most illustrative of why we lost the space 
race. 

A United Press dispatch of this morn- 
ing reports that a reporter contacted 
the press officer for our own Mercury 
project down at Langley Field, Va. It 
was early this morning, just after the 
news broke. The press officer said, “It’s 
3 a.m. in the morning, you jerk—if 
you’re wanting something from us, the 
answer is we are all asleep.” 

I suggest that we went to sleep in 
1945 and slumbered until the Eisen- 
hower administration got us underway 
in 1953. By that time the Russians had 
established their tremendous lead in 
payload rocketry, and today we have 
ar the harvest of yesterday’s neg- 

ect. 





ONE-WAY STREET 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
eighth in a series of talks on trade and 
aid as they affect our American economy. 

In this crusade to bring these subjects 
into their proper focus in our Nation’s 
economy, I have tried to keep before our 
people the facts as they have become 
known to me. 

I awaken sometimes during the night 
and ponder the seriousness of this prob- 
lem and I wonder at times whether those 
of us who are against our present trades 
programs are doing the best thing for all 
concerned. 

These misgivings come from being a 
self-confessed liberal, a Democrat, a 
former union official and above all, a be- 
liever in peace and an opponent of com- 
munism as we know it. 

Sometimes too, I look around me and 
I see the company I am keeping and 
again my conscience starts stirring up 
doubts. I see myself in the company of 
those amongst us who oppose every ac- 
tion that has as its purpose the easing 
of the load of the little peoples. 

They oppose social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation for workers who 
are the victims of economic depressions 
and the exportation of production jobs. 

They oppose aid to education when it 
becomes apparent that inequality in 
education exists only because of the 
financial inability of peoples and gov- 
ernments to achieve equality in educa- 
tional opportunity. 

They oppose social reform when its 
real purposes is to reach a higher plateau 
in our way of life, in our relationships 
between worker and management. 

They fail to realize that the only sal- 
vation of the capitalistic system is in 
spreading the benefits of the system to 
both the owner of the wheel and the 
pusher who makes it turn. 

Now then, Mr. Speaker, I look around 
me and I see my glassworkers, steel- 
workers, coal miners, textile, ceramic, 
and production-line workers walking the 
streets looking for jobs that just cleared 
customs for shipment overseas and I 
find the answer. 

I know I am in the right company and 
that this is a serious and merciless war 
and any volunteers, from any and all 
places are welcome aboard the ship of 
state because unless all hands turn to on 
this ship, it is going to sink. 

Let us just look at some of the argu- 
ments presented by the promoters of our 
economic disaster. 

Let me quote from the Journal of 
Commerce: 

Almost before the Kennedy administra- 
tion has gotten its forces mobilized for the 
march to the New Frontier, problems of the 
most delicate sort are being raised for it in 
the form of threatened boycott of Japanese 
products by one of the groups from which 
it draws considerable support. 

True, there is nothing new about threat- 
ened boycotts of Japanese goods in this mar- 
ket. There have been such ever since the 
1930’s. Five years ago, the threats were 
coming from some U.S. business concerns 
resentful of the pinch of Japanese competi- 
tion. 

Right now, however, it is labor that is 
leading the way, especially that of the textile 
and electrical industries. There have been, 
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to be sure, expressions of union sympathy 
with management as regards Japanese com- 
petition, but the initiative is being taken by 
the unions. And it appears to be having 
some effect. 

The Japanese Ministry of Trade and Com- 
merce (MITI) announced recently that it 
will hold shipments of men’s and boys’ wool 
suits to 60,000 in the U.S. market this year, 
or to just about half the number Japan 
had earlier planned to sell in this country. 

But far from being satisfied with this, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
demanded that these shipments be held 
down to their 1959 level of 30,000 units, and 
have warned that not a yard of Japanese 
woolen and worsted fabric will be cut by 
union members if this limit is exceeded. 

In other words, ACW is warning Japan 
that if it attempts to establish its projected 
$3-million made-up suit market in this 
country, it will do so only at the risk of 
losing its $25-million-a-year fabric market. 
And in doing sc, ACW has won the support 
of its sister unions in the textile industry 
for a boycott slated to begin on May 1. 

The second threat is posed by the elec- 
trical workers. The Chicago local of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers—the big- 
gest such local in the country inasmuch 
as it covers the heart of the radio and tele- 
vision manufacturing industry—has served 
notice that, also starting on May 1, it will 
refuse to handle any more components made 
in Japan. 

Like the threatened textile boycott, this 
move by the electrical workers is reportedly 
already discouraging purchases of Japanese 
components by U.S. radio and TV makers. 
And if this boycott sticks, it could effec- 
tively choke off an important export outlet 
for Japanese industry—one which hitherto 
has held great promise. 

Unfortunately, however, it can also choke 
off something else. It can also choke off 
a lot of U.S. exports to Japan, and perhaps 
elsewhere, and in the process wipe out a pro- 
portionate number of jobs in this country. 

All too often, in dealing with problems 
such as these, the unions fail to see the 
forest for the trees. They do not, in fact, 
even seem to have learned anything from 
what happened last time. 

We find it hard to believe that the leaders 
of the textile and electrical unions seriously 
believe they can play this kind of game with 
impunity, that union boycotts of foreign 
goods in this country will not promptly deto- 
nate foreign boycotts of American-made 
goods abroad, or that the Government itself 
could long tolerate such a serious form of 
union interference with the economic policy 
of the United States. 

This country, striving hard to build up 
its exports as a means of reducing its inter- 
national payments deficit, could certainly 
lose heavily, both in an economic and po- 
litical sense, if another rash of boycotts and 
counterboycotts were to be let loose. But 
the real issue goes deeper. 

If private organizations—whether union, 
business enterprises or, as it appeared some 
years ago, even State governments—are 
allowed to intervene on a large scale in the 
conduct of U.S. foreign relations (and that 
is what the moves of the electrical and tex- 
tile workers amount to) the future pros- 
pects for any kind of effective American 
foreign policy become dim indeed. 

Several States which were toying with the 
idea of placing discriminatory restrictions 
on foreign goods or foreign enterprise some 
years ago, thought better of it after some 
intensive footwork by high officials in 
Washington. 

Any business enterprises getting together 
on the objectives announced by the textile 
and electrical workers would be prosecuted 
for combining to restrain trade. As of the 
moment, there is no such restriction on the 
unions. But to go through with the kind 
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of boycott these groups have posted for 
May 1 is one of the most effective ways of 
convincing Congress that immunities now 
enjoyed by unions in this respect should be 
promptly terminated. 


Now, gentlemen, that sounds like a 
very effective argument until you realize 
that this journal is an out-and-out trade 
journal serving exporters and importers. 
Without their support and patronage, 
this journal would pass away and its 
employees would join my glassworkers 
walking the main streets of my home- 
town. 

Naturally they are protecting their 
own selfish interests just as any other 
trade, or union, or company organ does. 

However, let us look at something else 
that this same Japanese Ministry on In- 
ternational Trade announced: 

(a) Japan’s Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry announced that from 
this week on, some 300 machinery import 
items, along with various consumer goods, 
would be given free access to the Japanese 
market. Previously, there had been serious 
restrictions on import of these items. 

(b) Imports of such things as trucks, 
buses, and agricultural machinery will be 
placed on either the automatic approval list 
or the automatic allocation list. Both lists 
will get immediate approval, but those items 
on the allocation list will be watched more 
closely so that the Japanese Government can 
limit their import in case of foreign ex- 
change shortages or to protect domestic 
industries. 

(c) The 300 items were originally sched- 
uled to be liberalized next October 1. The 
stepped-up timing of the present announce- 
ment probably came as a result of increased 
pressure on the part of U.S. Government and 
business officials. 


This is the kind of doubletalk that has 
been fed the American people by some- 
times well-meaning Government and 
political officials in this country when 
they seil us foreign trade agreements. 

Note the paragraph a. This is the big 
pitch to the cupidity of our people and 
the stupidity of our leaders. This ap- 
parently throws Japan’s tariff doors 
wide open to 300 items. 

Now look at paragraph b. After let- 
ting the American free traders look into 
the wide open door, the smart Japanese 
operator starts closing the door slightly 
when he says, “we'll get immediate ap- 
proval, but we’ll watch more closely so 
that the Japanese Government can limit 
their import in case of foreign exchange 
shortages.” 

Now, after stretching our necks, try- 
ing to see inside the closing door, it’s 
slammed right in our faces when the 
Japanese Ministry says bluntly, “to pro- 
tect domestic industry.” This means 
that the Japanese market open to these 
300 items only when and where they 
themselves cannot produce their needs. 

Now, finally, let us look at paragraph 
c. Note—‘‘The stepped up timing of the 
present announcement probably came as 
@ result of increased pressures on the 
part of U.S. Government and business 
Officials.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Congress 
of the United States, you see unveiled 
before you the perfidy and dishonesty 
of those among us intent upon mis- 
leading you as the representatives of the 
peoples and the peoples themselves. 
This pressure is part of the diabolical 
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scheme to change the trade balances to 
a favorable U.S. balance, to cut down 
the drain of gold with only one purpose 
in mind, to pass the new trade agree- 
ment act in 1962. 

If you as a group or as individuals 
believe this plan is not promoted pri- 
marily to lull Congress and the people 
into a false sense of security until after 
the passage of a 5-year reciprocal 
trades extension, then just review the 
parade of beneficiary nations, trade com- 
missions, ministers, and high officials 
beating a path to the President’s offices 
via the State Department and ending 
up in the Commerce Department and 
Treasury Department. 

The whole scheme will be dropped just 
as soon as this Congress approves the 
three 5-year plans advanced of recent 
date, 5-year foreign aid program, 5-year 
reciprocal trades agreements extension 
and 5 years of foods-for-peace program. 

Just as an observation, every other 
nation in planning 5-year programs, 
such as Russia, China, India, and oth- 
ers—the plans were meant for national 
advancement and for their own econom- 
ic well-being. 

It is the first time that three 5-year 
plans are being proposed by a nation, 
each of which can be an item of expense 
to the nation itself. 

Without getting into a position of be- 
ing for or against the 5-year programs, 
one wonders who among us can justify 
these moves unless somebody counter- 
balances the three 5-year places for the 
world with three 5-year plans for Amer- 
ica with a 5-year moratorium on in- 
creased taxes, a 5-year plan of full em- 
ployment, and a 5-year plan of required 
and necessary increase of our gross 
national product. 

As I said before, this all adds up to a 
well-conceived plan creating an atmos- 
phere in which it will be difficult for 
Congress to do other than to vote for an 
extension of the present reciprocal 
trades programs. As further proof, let 
me quote from the April 8 Business Week 
magazine: 

The U.S. balance-of-payments crisis seems 
to be over, at least for a year or two. In fact, 
the payments outlook for 1961 is amazingly 
good. 

At the moment, total transactions with 
foreign countries are just about in balance, 
which explains why there has been no loss 
of gold recently. A surplus for the first 6 
months looks pretty certain, and a surplus 
for the year is possible. 

If we end up 1961 in the black, it will be 
the first surplus in over a decade, with the 
exception of the post-Suez year 1957. (This 
was the basis of the last 4-year extension 
of reciprocal trades-renewal observation.) 

On the other hand, if we get a combina- 
tion of an upturn here and a continued 
boom in Europe, the United States could ex- 
pect gains on both trade and capital ac- 
count. And a continuation of the Euro- 
pean boom through 1961 seems a lot more 
likely today than it did 2 or 3 months ago. 

President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan have had some economic ques- 
tions on their agenda this week, on top of 
cold war issues such as Laos, the Congo, 
and Berlin. 

The U.S. is planning to offer a major con- 
tribution to help finance India’s third 5- 
year plan (BW—Jan. 28, 1961, p. 117). 
The proposal will come later this month, 
when India’s creditors meet in Washington. 
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The administration is prepared to put 
about $500 million a year in long-term, 
low-interest loans, plus $200 million worth 
of surplus foods. 

The offer will be contingent upon: 

Congressional approval of President Ken- 
nedy’s foreign aid program. 


I charge, without reservation, that 
Congress is to be led down the one-way 
street. Let us see what else is in store 
for the “babes in the woods” of the 
International twins—trade and aid. 
Again, I quote from Business Week 
magazine—April 8: 

The President and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk are running scared as they prepare 
for a congressional fight over foreign aid. 
They have asked for authority to borrow 
up to $7.3 billion from the Treasury over 
the next 5 years to help finance economic 
development abroad. 

Kennedy and Rusk have taken a calculated 
risk in asking for long-term borrowing au- 
thority instead of a larger annual appropria- 
tion. They fear that they will get neither, 
which will make their task of winning the 
economic cold war much more difficult. 

A task force is being formed to build 
support for the foreign aid program. It 
will include influential businessmen, bank- 
ers, university professors, representatives of 
foundations. 

The President also hopes to build a pres- 
sure group in Congress to work for the 
often unpopular foreign aid program. 


Mr. Speaker, what will this Congress 
do to counteract these tremendous 
forces? Will we sit idly by and become 
the willing or even the unwilling tools 
of these pressure groups? 

I assure this Congress that if my 
strength holds out, I shall try to bring 
to this Congress and to the people the 
other side of the story; however, I can- 
not do it alone. 

I call upon all of you to become the 
responsible spokesmen for your districts. 
Those of you who honestly believe in 
these programs as they are operated and 
their impact upon the American peoples 
and our economy to fight hard to support 
their passage. To those of us who feel 
and believe these programs to be operat- 
ing against the best interest of our peo- 
ples, I suggest we fight even harder be- 
cause our road will be rougher. 

As a final item in today’s talk, let me 
give you two related, yet separate recent 
developments: 

First. While this country and this 
Congress pays subsidies and soil bank 
benefits to our western wheat farmers 
to curtail production, some of these same 
farmers are flocking over the Canadian 
border, purchasing farmlands and are 
growing wheat right across the road 
from their own empty fields. 

Second. Bakers in border cities from 
England to Illinois are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed over the importation of 
bread from Canada. Admitting the 
amount of imported bread to be only a 
small percentage of the total consump- 
tion does not alter the fact that while our 
granaries and elevators are bursting 
with subsidized wheat, Canadians are 
selling bread to Americans at prices our 
bakers cannot meet, plus a tariff ad- 
vantage caused by our free trade fixation 
which allows bread to come into the U.S. 
free of any quotas or tariffs while Can- 
ada reciprocates with a 15 percent tariff 
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on bread shipped into Canada from the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, all I can say is that this 
is all too often the kind of reciprocity 
we have been receiving in our dealings 
with our friends under our Reciprocal 
Trades Agreements. 

If this is the result of long-range 
plamning and the pressures by task 
forces “of influential businessmen, 
bankers, university professors, and rep- 
resentatives of foundations,” and a 
Presidential pressure group in Congress, 
and again, if this is the result of super 
intelligence and high level brainpower, 
then I confess to being devoid of both. 





NOTHING FUNNY ABOUT THE JOHN 
BIRCH SOCIETY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [{Mr. Revss] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, like many 
Members, I have been disturbed by the 
activities of the so-called John Birch 
Society. What the society is up to 
sounds ominously like what the Nazis 
once were up to in Germany. 

As Thomas Jefferson said in his first 
inaugural, “Error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it.” But for reason to take 
hold, the people need to know the facts. 


THE PUBLIC NEEDS THE FACTS 


The press, the other means of com- 
munication, and men in public life such 
as Members of Congress, share the re- 
sponsibility of making these facts known 
to the public. 

Under the allocation of congressional 
functions to committees made by the 
House rules, it seemed to me that the 
activities of the John Birch Society were 
a proper concern of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. Rule 
17(b) authorizes the committee: 

To make from time to time investigations 
of (1) the extent, character, and objects of 
un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States; and (2) the diffusion within 
the United States of subversive and un- 
American propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution. 


Propaganda, whether it came from the 
Communist left or the totalitarian right, 
seemed to me within the jurisdiction of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. This view is supported by 
the document, “Preliminary Report on 
Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups,’ Decem- 
ber 7, 1954, by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The commit- 
tee’s discussion of the danger exerted by 
the radical right on the institutions of 
our democracy seemed applicable to the 
John Birch Society: 


THE 1954 Report 


Communism’s present threat to the very 
survival of the United States and the rest of 
the free world has placed heavy burdens on 
the defenders of human freedom and dig- 
nity. The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is concerned to observe that this 
burden is being aggravated by certain indi- 
viduals and organizations unscrupulously 
exploiting the menace of communism to 
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promote other activities equally subversive 
and equally un-American. Such activities 
would destroy the very foundation work .of 
the American Republic, if permitted to op- 
erate unnoticed or unchallenged. 

Despite the similarities between com- 
munism and fascism—so dramatically dem- 
onstrated to the world during the infamous 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939-41—their propa- 
ganda to the effect that each is the foremost 
opponent of the other is undoubtedly a 
major contributor to whatever support each 
has been able to muster in our population. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities warned in 1940 that the danger 
to American democracy lay not so much in 
frontal attack by Fascists and Communists in 
our midst, as in “the much greater chance 
that each extreme totalitarian group seeking 
by deception to advance its own cause and 
pad its ranks will succeed in convincing a 
really substantial mumber of people that 
their only defense against violence from the 
opposite extreme is to accept the violence 
of the one they find least objectionable.” 

This committee is agreed that subversion 
cannot be combated by subversion. Those 
who would support the extreme right today 
do as great a violence to our national insti- 
tutions as do those on the extreme left. 
Futhermore, the appearance of neo-Fascist 
organizations and methods in the postwar 
period serve only to impede the intelligent, 
united effort necessary in the current life 
and death struggle with communism. 

The hate groups appeal to the unwary by 
a cynical use of concepts having a deep 
emotional appeal to the majority of decent 
citizens—love of God, country, home; or 
antipathy to communism * * *. They use 
the divisive tactics of the Communists whom 
they deplore. Depending upon the type of 
audience to be reached, this propaganda is 
couched in language ranging from violent 
vituperation to subtle innuendoes. 

The committee is continuing its inves- 
tigation and exposure of Communist con- 
spirators wherever they may be found. The 
committee is convinced, however, that there 
is a concurrent need for continuous inves- 
tigation, exposure, and, where necessary, 
prosecution, to the end that no activity of 
a pro-Fascist nature will ever be permitted 
to gain substantial stature or influence in 
the United States. 


Accordingly, on March 21, 1961, I ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities: 


Marcu 21, 1961. 
Chairman FrRANcis E. WALTER, 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: Recently my office 
has been flooded with ccs from through- 
out the country sugge. ‘ng that Chief Jus- 
tice Warren is a traitor and demanding his 
impeachment. Many of the letters are 
mimeographed, are similarly worded or bear 
other evidence of an organized campaign. 

Matter recently inserted in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REecorD by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YounGc] (Mar. 8, pp. 3446 et 
seq., Mar. 20, pp. 4268 et seq.) indicates 
that these activities may be conducted by 
an organization known as the John Birch 
Society, which is reported to have stig- 
matized as Communists such patriotic 
Americans as former President Eisenhower, 
former Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
and Central Intelligence Agency Director 
Allen Dulles. 

It would be hard to imagine more un- 
American propaganda activities than these 
which are directly attacking both the execu- 
tive and the judicial branches of our 
Government. 

I call these propaganda activities to your 
attention in the hope that they will be the 
subject of a thoroughgoing investigation by 
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the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Propaganda organizations have the right 
to free speech and the right to have any 
investigation of their activities conducted 
with due process of law and full regard for 
fairplay, but the public has the right to 
know who is behind these activities, how 
they are financed, and how they are carried 
on. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REvuss, 
Member of Congress. 


On March 28, 1961, I received this 

reply: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
March 28, 1961. 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 21, 1961. 

The committee has received numerous let- 
ters regarding the John Birch Society. 
Most of them contain the general complaint 
that the organization is “un-American” and 
the specific complaint that the leader of the 
society has made charges impugning the 
patriotism and loyalty of certain individuals. 

As to the general complaint, we have re- 
ceived no material information which indi- 
cates that an investigation of the subject 
organization should, or could, be made by us 
under existing statute defining the author- 
ity of the committee. The specific com- 
plaint alleges wrongs against individuals— 
whose recourse would be action in the civil 
courts. 

The press indicates that a State group is 
calling for an investigation by the U.S. At- 
torney General. Perhaps this will result in 
some Official statement clarifying the matter. 
Incidentally, I note that the society itself is 
reportedly demanding an immediate investi- 
gation. It is not the function of this com- 
mittee, of course, to serve as a “sounding 
board”—either for an organization against 
individuals, or for individuals against an 
organization. 

With very best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, 


Thus, apparently, there is to be no 
investigation of the John Birch Society 
by the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

But as an individual Member of the 
House. Mr. Speaker, I believe it my re- 
sponsibility to call the public’s attention 
to what I believe are the real dangers 
of the John Birch Society. 

An official of the West German Gov- 
ernment was recently reported as deeply 
concerned over the activities of the Birch 
Society, suggesting that “it was in some- 
what the same manner that national 
socialism came into being” in Germany. 
As I recall the history of the Nazi move- 
ment on its way to power, and as I read 
the John Birch Society literature—the 
“Blue Book” and the “Politician’—I am 
struck at the deadly parallel between 
the two. 

Let me document the parallel between 
the two movements: 

1. BOTH DETEST THE PRINCIPLES AND INSTITU- 
TIONS OF DEMOCRACY 

Adolf Hitler forthrightly attacked the 
general principles of democratic govern- 
ment, the institutions formed to imple- 
ment the principles, and the office hold- 
ers in those institutions. From his 


a 
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prison cell in 1924, Hitler wrote in “Mein 
Kampf,” favoring: 

A philosophy which endeavors to reject 
the democratic idea, which builds not upon 
the idea of a majority, but upon the idea 
of a single personality. 


During the years that followed he bru- 
tally attacked democracy and_ the 
Weimar Republic in general, and the 
Republic’s officeholders in particular. 

Although the antidemocratic ideas 
propounded by the Birch Society are 
somewhat obscured by its fervent and 
vitriolic attacks on individuals who are 
alleged to be Communists, its philosophy, 
as recorded in the speech delivered by 
its founder Robert Welch, Jr., in In- 
dianapolis in 1958, parrots Hitler’s dis- 
dain for the principles and institutions 
of democracy: 

A Republican form of government * * * 
lends itself too readily to infiltration, dis- 
tortion, and disruption. And democracy, of 
course, is merely a deceptive phrase, a 
weapon of demagoguery, and a perennial 
fraud (“Blue Book,” p. 159). 


Welch aims his attack not only at the 
Government in general, but at all three 
of its branches and the individuals in 


them. 
First. Of the Supreme Court he says: 
It is now so strongly and almost completely 
under Communist influence that it shatters 
its own precedents and rips gaping holes in 
our Constitution in order to favor Com- 
munist purposes (“Politician,’’ pp. 272-273). 


And, of course, the drive to impeach 
Chief Justice Warren is one of the so- 
ciety’s main aims. 

Second. Of the Congress Welch says: 


The legislative branch of our Government 
has been brought so far in line (with Com- 
munist objectives) that it will ratify an 
Austrian peace treaty without debate, ap- 
prove the appointment of a Zellerbach with- 
out a question, and listen to the speech of a 
Sukarno with applause (‘“Politician,” p. 272). 


Third. Of the executive branch, 
Welch says: 

The executive department of our Govern- 
ment * * * has become * * * to a large 
extent, an active agency for the promotion 
of Communist aims (“Politician,” p. 273). 


He called former President Eisenhower 
an agent of the Communist Party and 
accuses him of being guilty of treason: 


My firm belief that Dwight Eisenhower is 
a dedicated, conscious agent of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy is based upon an accumula- 
tion of detailed evidence so extensive and s0 
palpable that it seems to me to put this 
conviction beyond any reasonable doubt 
(“Politician,” p. 267). 

There is only one possible word to de- 
scribe his purposes and actions. That word 
is “treason” (“Politician,” p. 210). 


Further: 

The Communists are so firmly entrenched 
by now, that even if Eisenhower disappeared 
from the scene all the momentum and 
strength of the forces we have seen at work 
would still have to be overcome. * * * The 
firm grip on our Government of the forces 
that have worked through Eisenhower is 
more important than Eisenhower himself 
(“Politician,”’ p. 266). 


There has been some disposition for 
the leaders of the Birch Society to dis- 
avow these statements of Welch on the 
ground that they were in a private 
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“letter.” I have seen the “letter,” Mr. 
Speaker. It is a black, paperbound, 
loose-leaf book of 302 pages, reproduced 
by photo offset. 

Since Robert Welch demands that his 
members “accept direction from their 
leader”—‘“Blue Book,” page 116—it is 
hard to see how the word from Welch can 
be anything other than John Birch So- 
ciety doctrine. 

2. BOTH SEEK TO DESTROY THE ESTABLISHED 

GOVERNMENT, BY FRAUD IF POSSIBLE, BY 

FORCE IF NECESSARY 


While still in prison in 1924, Hitler 
said: 

When I resume active work it will be 
necessary to pursue a new policy. Instead 
of working to achieve power by armed coup, 
we shall have to hold our noses and enter 
the Reichstag against the Catholic and 
Marxist deputies. If outvoting them takes 
longer than outshooting them, at least the 
result will be guaranteed by their own con- 
stitution. Any lawful process is slow * * *. 
Sooner or later we shall have a majority— 
and after that, Germany. 


However, on February 27, 1925, after 
identifying the republican regime as the 
enemy to be defeated, he shouted: 

To this struggle of ours there are only two 
possible issues: either the enemy passes over 
our bodies or we pass over theirs (William 
L. Shirer, “The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich,” p. 119). 


Like Hitler, the Birch Society recog- 
nizes the convenience of seizing power 
through established constitutional pro- 
cedure: 

We would put our weight into the politi- 
cal scales in this country just as fast and 
far as we could. For unless we can even- 
tually, and in time, reverse by political ac- 
tion the gradual surrender of the United 
States to communism, the ultimate alterna- 
tive of reversal by military uprising is fear- 
ful to contemplate (“Blue Book,” p. 111). 


I would like to emphasize this point, 
Mr. Speaker. It is among the views of 
this organization that a change in the 
existing order by military uprising is an 
acceptable—even if fearful—alternative. 

Fortunately, the war that the Birch- 
ites are fighting, is, as they see it, 
“still political and educational rather 
than military’—‘“Blue Book” page 76— 
but in appraising the danger which this 
society presents we must consider what 
they view as the immediate manifesta- 
tions of the “surrender of the United 
States to communism”: social security, 
foreign aid, income taxes, American 
participation in the United Nations and 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. These are the things which the 
Birch Society seeks to reverse. Since 
such a reversal by conventional politi- 
cal action seems most unlikely, how long 
must we wait for the “reversal by mili- 
tary uprising” which they accept as 
“the ultimate alternative’? 

The Birch Society might also be de- 
scribed, as was the Nazi Party, as a 
“secret society established in broad day- 
light.” Unlike the traditional secret 
society which operated in a wholly con- 
spiratorial manner in its effort to ‘‘over- 
throw” the established government, the 
Nazi Party and the Birch Society estab- 
lished themselves openly. Both groups 
contended that the established govern- 
ment was in the hands of conspirators 
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who could be routed out only by a coun- 
terconspiracy. 

Thus the Birch Society was founded 
in December 1958, openly, by Robert 
Welch and 11 other men whose identi- 
ties have not been revealed. The society 
does not disclose the size of its total 
membership. It closely guards the 
names of its members. It does not make 
public the source or the extent of its 
financial support. It does not reveal how 
its funds are used. All of the ritual of 
the secret society is observed, even 
though the necessity for secrecy is ob- 
viated by the fact that their “subver- 
sive” purpose is openly proclaimed: 

Our determination to overthrow an en- 
trenched tyranny is the very stuff of which 
revolutions are made (“Blue Book,” p. 169). 
3. BOTH ESPOUSE THE FUEHRERPRINZIP, WHERE- 

BY TOTAL CONTROL IS EXERCISED BY THE 

LEADER 

Hitler adopted the principle that the 
will of the leader is law, stating: 

I alone lead the movement and no one 
can impose conditions on me so long as I 
personally bear the responsibility for every- 
thing that occurs in the movement. 


Welch expresses similar views in the 
Blue Book where he states: 

The men who join the Birch Society * * * 
will be doing so primarily because they be- 
lieve in me and what I am doing and are 
willing to accept my leadership anyway. 
Whenever that loyalty ceases to be sufficient 
to keep some fragment in line, we are not 
going to be in the position of having the 
society’s work weakened by raging debates. 
We are not going to have factions develop- 
ing on the two-sides-to-every-question theme 
(“Blue Book,” p. 161). 


The intricate party organization that 
Hitler built consisted in party chapters 
corresponding to the political and geo- 
graphic subdivisions of Germany, with 
chapter leaders appointed by and wholly 
responsible to Hitler himself. 

The actual structure of the Birch 
Society closely parallels this. Although 
in the “Blue Book,” Welch suggests that 
the organization which he proposes to 
establish, will be of “an entirely different 
nature from anything that the word 
[organization] might bring to mind’— 
“Blue Book,” page 157—as soon as he be- 
gins to describe the structure of this 
wholly “different” organization it be- 
comes very clear that, while it is certainly 
unlike any organization existing in the 
pluralistic society of a democratic coun- 


‘try, it is not unlike the complex network 


of organizations that brought Adolf 
Hitler into power. 
As set up by Welch: 


The John Birch Society will function al- 
most entirely through small local chapters, 
usually of from 10 to 20 dedicated patriots, 
although some chapters may occasionally, 
and for a while, be larger. Each will have 
a chapter leader, appointed by headquarters, 
which is in Belmont, Mass., or appointed 
through officers of the society, in the field, 
who have themselves been duly appointed by 
headquarters (“Blue Book,” p. 163). 


According to Welch, he expects: 

The chapter leader to be in practically 
continuous contact with his or her members 
to whatever extent may be necessary in order 
to pass on or receive information and to 
carry out various concerted efforts as re- 
quested from headquarters (“Blue Book,” p. 
164). 
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Coordinators at every local level, and 
supervisors or “major coordinators” 
above them, police a system designed 
to— 
keep strict and careful control on what 

‘every chapter is doing, and even every mem- 
ber of every chapter so far as the effective 
work of the John Birch Society is concerned 

't)(“Blue Book,” p. 165). 


Continuous control is necessary ac- 
cording to Welch because: 

The biggest of all organizational mistakes 
is to set up a local group for some contin- 
uing purpose, exhort them to do a good job, 
and then leave them alone to do it (“Blue 
Book,” p. 86). 


Welch makes it abundantly clear that 

' the “information” received by local 

chapters, the orders that they will be 

required to act upon, and the views that 

they will be expected to express, will all 
reflect the views of the leader: 

Only if the members of these groups de- 
clared allegiance to, came to feel an un- 
shakable loyalty for, and thus accepted 
,direction from, a dynamic personal leader; 
only under these conditions would there 
be any possibility of the members of these 
groups, and of all other Americans who feel 
basically as they do, supplying what is 
needed (“Blue Book,” pp. 115-116). 

4. THEY BOTH RELY FOR THEIR PRIMARY ORGAN- 
IZATION ON A SMALL ELITE CORPS OF ZEALOTS 


. In “Mein Kampf,” book 2, chapter 11, 
Hitler states that propaganda attempts 
to’ influence a whole people, while the 
party organization is designed to incor- 
porate only a small portion of the more 
mijitant members of the total public. 
He distinguishes between the “radical 
people” who were capable of accepting 
the rigorous demands of membership in 
the party, and the thousands of sym- 
pathizers who were “too cowardly” to 
make the required sacrifices. 

Hitler’s belief that a minority com- 
prised the elite formation of the party 
organization, is paralleled by Welch in 
his discussions in the Blue Book of the 
Birch Society’s membership: 

And while there will be some of us, an 
increasing number, but still a small minor- 
ity,.who will actually be giving practically 
the whole of our lives to this cause, we 
neftHer ask nor expect so much from the 
vast majority of our members. I think that 
a million members is all we would want, at 
least in the United States. For we need 
disciplined pullers at the oars, and not pas- 
sengers in the boat (“Blue Book,” pp. 165, 
166). 


Welch also emphasizes the demands 
that will be made on members: 

Let:me point out and emphasize that we 
are expecting far more work and dedication, 
and far more sacrifice of other interests, on 
the part of those who do become members 
of the John Birch Society, than you ever 
thought of giving to any other organization 
which you joined or even considered joining 
(“Blue Book,” p. 166). 


PARTS OF THEIR PROGRAM, BUT WHO COULD 

NOT SWALLOW THE WHOLE THING 

One of the unique organizational de- 
vices of the Nazi movement was the 
“front” organization. Hitler discovered 
the walue of creating such “fronts,” 
realizing that they could serve a dual 
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purpose. They provided a mechanism 
through which the Nazi movement could 
attract sympathizers and supporters 
among the public, and at the same time, 
limit the number of active, participat- 
ing members. Secondly, they acted as 
a buffer between the public and the 
membership, protecting the party itself 
from attack, and at the same time dis- 
seminating its views. 

Welch also makes use of front organi- 
zations: 


We would organize fronts—little fronts, 
big fronts, temporary fronts, permanent 
fronts, all kinds of fronts. One of the great- 
est weaknesses and mistakes on the conser- 
vative side has been that almost all of the 
organizations, real ones or just letterhead 
outfits, have been put together for general 
purposes. The Communists have been far 
smarter. They would never think of setting 
up publicly, for instance, a committee to 
promote communism. 

It is too general. Yet we have several 
leagues against communism, and others just 
as vague in the fronts they present. 

The most effective fronts, on either side, 
are ad hoc committees, aimed to accom- 
plish, or at least publicize, one particular 
purpose. 

Of course fronts alone aren’t going to 
stop the Communists either. But enough 
of them being constantly organized—for 
this purpose, that purpose, and every kind 
of purpose—some fading out and new ones 
coming in all of the time, can bother the 
Communists, can occasionally put them on 
the defensive, can bring more of the unin- 
formed and previously indifferent but patri- 
otic Americans into the fight, and can help 
our cause in many ways. Again, let me try 
to make my point clearer, and to make it 
more easily, by suggesting a few examples. 

With such fronts as “A Petition To Im- 
peach Earl Warren” (and I think we could 
get the names of a hundred outstanding 
leaders from the South and many from the 
North on the letterhead right now); a “Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Influences 
At Vassar College” (headed by Vassar gradu- 
ates, of course); and “Women Against Labor 
Union Hoodlumism” (which would pick up 
the individual stories of husbands injured, 
cars wrecked, houses damaged, families ter- 
rified, in the strike at Kohler and others 
like it, tell those stories from the women’s 
point of view and show the suffering they 
caused wives and mothers); with these and 
dozens of new fronts popping up to attack 
the Communists—or persons, institutions, 
and movements giving aid and comfort to 
the Communists—we can certainly keep this 
whole front operation from being so one- 
sided, as it has been. We can stop letting 
the Communists have the whole effective use 
of this weapon practically by default, and 
what’s more, we can use the noise and tur- 
moil to help to wake up a lot of people to 
the fact that there is a deadly fight going 
on of which they had been blissfully un- 
aware (“Blue Book,” pp. 86-91.) 

6. THEY BOTH DRAW SIGNIFICANT SUPPORT 
PROM WEALTHY INDUSTRIALISTS WHO SHOULD 
KNOW BETTER 
Hitler’s principal sources of funds for 

his drive to power in the period 1930-33 

were such leading industrialists as Fritz 

Thyssen of steel, Emil Kirdorf of coal, 

Von Schnitzler of the chemical industry, 

and Von Schroeder of banking. 

Similarly playing on fears of com- 
munism, the Birch Society has studded 
its ranks with corporation presidents, 
board chairmen, and two past presidents 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
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turers. To its credit, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers has officially 
repudiated the Birch Society. 


7. THEY BOTH PROFESS MILITANT ANTICOM-~ 
MUNISM, BUT THEY ADOPT WITH RELISH THE 
DIRTY METHODS OF THE COMMUNISTS 


In his drive to attain power in Ger- 
many Hitler followed a policy that the 
end justifies the means. The big lie, the 
use of scapegoats, smear campaigns, 
witch hunts, and total disregard for 
fair play were synonymous with nazism. 

So it is with the Birch Society mem- 
bers are “to play rough”: 


It isn’t numbers we have to worry about in 
this connection, but the courage on the part 
of our followers to stick their necks out and 
play rough—ihe same as the Communists 
do all of the time—and that courage will 
come too with gathering strength (“Blue 
Book,” p. 97). 


Letterwriting is encouraged: 


Letterwriting of a different order of planned 
continuity and volume than anything 
attempted before—except on a somewhat 
more sporadic scale by the Communists 
themselves—letterwriting of the kind that 
builds opinion exactly the way single grains 
of sand build a whole barricade; this is only 
one, but a still important one, of the dis- 
ciplined activities by which we would keep 
a million men working every day, adding 
small increments of strength to the anti- 
Communist side, for every bit of the time 
and energy they could devote to the cause 
(“Blue Book,” p. 87). 

The Communists boast that they can now 
land 50,000 individually written letters in 
Washington, on either side of any subject, 
within 72 hours. Actually that is not too 
startling an accomplishment. We could 
make it look like peanuts, with the million 
truly dedicated and controlled supporters 
who constitute the hypothesis—though 
merely a hypothesis—of this part of this 
discussion. There should be a continuous 
overwhelming flood of letters, not just to 
legislators or the executive departments in 
Washington, but to newspaper editors, tele- 
vision and radio sponsors, educators, lec- 
turers, State legislators and politicians, 
foundation heads and everybody else whose 
opinions, actions, and decisions count for 
anything in the ultimate total actions and 
decisions. Such an outpouring of mail 
would give more courage to a lot of people 
who would prefer to be more clearly on our 
side, and would at least slow down the 
brazen advance of some of those on the other 
side. Let me give you an illustration. 

A few months ago United Airlines started 
a@ movement, which could have had tre- 
mendous psychological and propaganda 
value for the internationalist leftwingers, by 
putting the insignia of the United Nations 
on their planes, with the words “We believe” 
under the insignia. And in this case a spon- 
taneous letterwriting campaign, with the 
only organization or inspiration of the 
campaign coming without any coordination 
whatsoever from a few small rightwing 
groups and individuals, was able to force 
United Airlines to back down completely 
and publicly admit that they had made a 
mistake. This in itself would have been 
significant enough, but there was one angle 
to it, completely unpublicized, which made 
the results more striking. This was that 
United Airlines backed down, and took the 
U.N. insignia off their planes, despite the 
fact that Paul Hoffman, Gardiner Cowles, 
and Eric Johnston are all members of United 
Airlines board of directors. This shows what 
letterwriting can do, even against deter- 
mined and entrenched opposition (“Blue 
Book,” pp. 84-85). 
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Since making public my criticism of 
the Birch Society, I have been receiving 
a swarm of letters which hear the ear- 
marks of society tactics. For example: 


AMERICA First, 
April 1, 1961. 
Hon. Henry 8. Reuss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We have noted your activities 
in attacking the ultraconservative and anti- 
Communist John Birch Society. 

Inasmuch as it appears you are anti-anti- 
Communist, the natural conclusion is that 
you are pro-Communist and a Soviet 
sympathizer. 

Part of our activities are those of keeping 
files on such people in case of an attack on 
this country by the Soviet; a list of po- 
tentially dangerous people who may col- 
laborate with the enemy. 

With the above in mind we would ap- 
preciate a statement of your position if 
you care to make it. Otherwise the classi- 
fication will be made on the basis of the 
data we have. 

Yours very truly, 
Gero. E. DEATHERAGE, 
Director. 


LonGview, Tex., March 30, 1961. 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to write this letter 
concerning your stand on the John Birch 
Society. Many people have said we are 
subversive. We will be subversive when a 
dog becomes president. We are fighting for 
the principles that made our country great. 
We have done this in the past and will do 
it in the future. 

Several people have Mr. Welch called Eisen- 
hower a Communist. In all the official pub- 
lications I have received he has never said 
this. He has said the last three presidents 
were deceived by the Communists. In clos- 
ing I would like to assure you we are a 
patriotic group, doing things that would 
help our country. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Lge SHIViEY, Jr. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Representative Henry S. Reuss, 
Congressman, Fifth Congressional District, 
State of Wisconsin, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Reuss: As one of your constituents, 
let me say that I am not a member of the 
John Birch Society, but I heartily endorse 
its program. Maybe a verbal war such as 
they are wajing [sic] will serve to make 
people aware of what really has downgraded 
America in the last half century. President 
Wilson (at the suggestion of Paul Warburg, 
who was probably a Communist) started the 
decline of this country’s position by estab- 
lishing the Federal Reserve which took the 
right to coin the peoples’ money away from 
the people (their representatives in Con- 
gress), and gave that right to a private cor- 
poration which was controlled by foreigners. 
Paul Warburg was an Eastern European. 

If we in this country ever have a run on 
the banks, I will do my best to gather all the 
1$ bills [sic] that I can, because they are 
silver certificates with silver to back them 
up. Federal Reserve money is a figment of 
someone’s imagination, because nothing 
exists to back it up except “the credit of the 
United States” upon which a bunch of for- 
iegners [sic] could foreclose (and our own 
laws would protect them). 

I heartily urge the repeal of our Federal 
income tax and urge the restoration of gov- 
ernment under our Constitution in fact, 
instead of just supposedly. 


CvII——360 
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Mapison, Wis., April 3, 1961. 
Mr. Henry REvss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Reuss: Dismal failure of the 
Kremlin-motivated project for destruction of 
HCUAA (often improperly designated as 
HUAC) has been followed by frenzied efforts 
to deactivate one of the House committee’s 
most sturdy and effective supporters, The 
John Birch Society. 

Zany statements besmirching the society 
and its founder have gushed forth in dizzy 
torrents from pens and tongues of Coman- 
chean commentators, ignoble idietors, pot- 
bellied politicians, pacifist preachers, addle- 
pated professors and all the rest of that sorry 
claque which responds so supinely to de- 
mands of the enemy. 

Your statement * * * tops all efforts of 
those seeking to curry Kremlin favor through 
utterances of puerile pettishness and putrid 
pettifoggery. Moreover, you display abysmal 
ignorance of the form and nature of the 
Federal Government and the Constitution 
which it operates. * * * 

By your asinine remarks you have shamed 
the loyal citizens of Wisconsin, and most 
particularly the citizens of the district who 
elected you to represent them. I am sure 
that only a tiny fraction of them wish to be 
represented by a man who rushes too quickly 
to obey Communists pleasure that he does 
not stop to take time to read the Constitu- 
tion, and who is willing to vilify those of 
this constituents and all other Americans 
who seek to repeal the advance of our enemy, 
the Communist hordes. 

Very sincerely, 
VERNE P, Kaus. 


I have attempted to outline, Mr. 
Speaker, what I consider to be the seven 
deadly parallels between the Nazi move- 
ment and the John Birch Society. I have 
shown that: 

First, both detest the principles and 
institutions of democracy; 

Second, both seek to destroy the es- 
tablished government, by fraud if pos- 
sible, by force if necessary; 

Third, both espouse the Fuehrerprin- 
zip, whereby total control is exercised by 
the leader; 

Fourth, both rely for their primary 
organization on a small elite corps of 
zealots; 

Fifth, both use front organizations to 
augment their strength with persons in- 
terested in limited parts of their pro- 
gram but who could not swallow the 
whole thing; 

Sixth, both draw significant support 
from wealthy industrialists who should 
know better; and 

Seventh, both profess militant anti- 
communism, but they adopt with relish 
the dirty methods of the Communists. 

Let me be very clear. I would not for 
one moment restrict in any way the right 
of the John Birch Society to its freedom 
of speech. Nor would I allow the plot- 
ting of these pipsqueak Hitlers to make 
us hysterical. 

But the Birch Society cannot be 
laughed out of existence nor ignored out 
of existence. Its organized propaganda 
must be challenged, fairly and vigor- 
ously, wherever it appears. 





MICHIGAN’S REPUBLICAN PARTY 
NOT QUITE DESTITUTE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in Sunday’s issue of the De- 
troit Free Press, Judd Arnett recalls he 
“wrote a piece pointing out the Demo- 
cratic Party of Michigan is loaded with 
‘charmers’,” thus leaving the impres- 
sion that, to win an election, Republi- 
cans of Michigan must come up with 
candidates who have “charm.” 

He further comments that, “Once 
again the Republicans have snatched 
defeat out of the jaws of victory.” 

Michigan taxpayers do recall the 
Democrats’ chief charmer, Soapy Wil- 
liams, who more recently has been hold- 
ing forth in Africa. Nor have they for- 
gotten that, while Soapy was a real 
charmer, Walter Reuther and Emil 
Mazey, using union money illegally, did 
finally leave Michigan bankrupt, many 
unemployed, and several so-called dis- 
tressed areas. 

It is quite true that Republicans in 
Michigan, defeated at several elections, 
have lost control of the State and that, 
under the leadership and direction of 
Soapy, and the policies of Reuther and 
Mazey and their political union aides, 
we have unemployment and distressed 
areas, and the Democrats are now beg- 
ging the taxpayers to bail them out. 

However, Republicans were defeated, 
Democrats won, not necessarily because 
of the charmers, but because, lacking in 
political honesty many candidates prom- 
ised more for nothing than did the Re- 
publicans who, strange as it may be in 
this day and age, seemed to have a sense 
of honesty and responsibility. 

Unfortunately, Michigan’s voters are 
now learning the hard way and ulti- 
mately will accept the truth that even 
rich as is Michigan, it cannot forever 
yield to the demands of any special pres- 
sure group without bringing hardship to 
the majority. 

Fortunately, the Republican Party not 
only has a few charmers of its own, but, 
in addition to the charm, these gentle- 
men have ability, integrity, and a reali- 
zation of their responsibility to all of the 
people of the State, wear no man’s collar, 
serve exclusively no particular interest, 
have in mind the welfare of the State as 
a whole. 

The Free Press prints a likeness of one 
of Michigan’s outstanding charmers who 
possesses in ample measure the qualities 
which go into the makeup of a statesman 
and a patriot, our colleague from the 
Fifth District, Jerry Forp, who, because 
of his outstanding ability and industry, 
has won the respect and admiration of 
House Members. 

Arnett’s piece reads: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, Apr. 9, 1961] 
GOP GLAMoR 

A few days ago I wrote a piece pointing 
out the Democratic Party of Michigan is 
loaded with “charmers,” not the least of 
whom are Gov. John Swainson, Senator Phil 
Hart and Highway Commissioner John 
Mackie. 

It was suggested that the Republicans had 
better groom a few “glamor boys” if they 
want to get back into serious contention. 
(What was it someone said after Monday’s 
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election? “Once again the Republicans have 
snatched defeat out of the jaws of vic- 
ss o> 

Anyhow, since then there have been letters 
and calls, with rather indignant partisans 
contending that the Grand Old Party already 
has some handsome, uppen atem young 
stalwarts. 

Advanced were such names as Thomas B. 
Adams, the Detroit advertising executive; 
Jack McDonald, elected supervisor of Med- 
ford Township; and John S. Pingel, also of 
the world of advertising, who ran well but 
fell short of election to the Michigan State 
University Board of Trustees. 

Perhaps significantly, every caller and 
writer mentiond one other Republican, Rep- 
resentative Jerry Forp of the Grand Rapids 
district. 

Could it be that the time has come for 
Grand Rapids to share him with the rest of 
the State? 


The article might well have added our 
former State senator, William S. Broom- 
field; our colleague, Vic Knox, for many 
years speaker of the Michigan House of 
Representatives; James Harvey, the ge- 
nial gentleman who succeeded that out- 
standing statesman, Alvin Bentley; and 
the former general counsel of the Tru- 
man Committee, George Meader. Nor 
should I have omitted that very active, 
handsome, entertaining gentleman, Mr. 
Cederberg. 





MODERN TRANSPORTATION AT A 
REASONABLE RATE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the body of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, with 
all this concern over the widening gap of 
tourist dollars to the detriment of U.S. 
commerce, it is gratifying for me to re- 
port on a new concept in transatlantic 
air transportation geared to help this 
situation somewhat. I refer to the re- 
cent proposal of Seaboard & Western 
Airlines to haul passengers on a space- 
availability basis in connection with reg- 
ularly scheduled cargo flights commenc- 
ing July 1, 1961, at rates designed to at- 
tract European visitors to our shores. 

For example, a one-way fare from 
London is suggested at $133, with com- 
parable low rates applicable from other 
European cities. 

Such rates are certainly within reach 
of our European brethren and will af- 
ford them an opportunity to travel here 
in this season. 

This proposal of Seaboard’s will en- 
hance the visit U.S.A. program; is one 
concrete step in the direction of bolster- 
ing U.S. commerce; and is in line with 
attaining the aims of the administra- 
tion’s proposed legislation dealing with 
the establishment of an Office of Inter- 
national Travel. 

Although Seaboard & Western is a 
regularly scheduled cargo carrier across 
the Atlantic, and this passenger pro- 
posal is only meant to provide top-off 
in otherwise unused space, they have 
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demonstrated great ability to handle 
passenger traffic and between military 
and commercial charters, in the past 5 
years they have flown 1,512,157,148 pas- 
senger-miles without a single fatality or 
major injury. 

Seaboard & Western currently is the 
No. 1 cargo carrier across the Atlantic. 
In July of this year they are acquiring 
five new jetprop airplanes—CL—44—at 
a cost of $27 million and will increase 
their cargo capacity by 300 percent. The 
airfreight market, however, cannot be 
expected to expand that rapidly al- 
though Seaboard is putting great stress 
and sales effort into development of that 
market. 

Until the results of their efforts come 
to fruition, Seaboard’s economic stability 
will be helped by the passenger top-off 
program which will create an entirely 
new market of passenger traffic. Sea- 
board’s application for permission to 
engage in this new concept of carrying 
passengers across the Atlantic is pend- 
ing before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
I, for one, endorse this project and I am 
sure you gentlemen also agree that the 
public interest will we served by its 
adoption. 





NEED FOR REPORT FROM THE 
PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL OF ECO- 
NOMIC ADVISERS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am taking this time to call 
to the attention of the House the state- 
ments made by the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers chaired by Dr. 
Heller before the Joint Committee on 
March 6, 1961. 

The Joint Committee made a request 
in both the House and the Senate to be 
permitted to extend the time in which 
they could file their report on the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Report, which was due 
on March 1 of this year, to April 30. 
This document of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is a 57-page document 
of comparable caliber to the President’s 
Economic Report of this year which was 
prepared by President Eisenhower’s 
Council of Economic Advisers; and yet 
this document has not been available 
to the public in general. It is, of course, 
a public document and will be printed 
in the hearings of the Joint Economic 
Committee when they are published; 
and, of course, it will be referred to in 
the report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee which will be filed on April 30. 

However, so much of the legislation 
that has been presented to this House 
and to the Congress as a whole depends 
on an appraisal of what our economic 
situation is that it seems to me that this 
document should receive a great deal 
more wide circulation. Let me just go 
over some of the bills that are pending 
before us, some of which have come out, 
which are bottomed upon an accurate 
appraisal of the economic situation of our 
country. I might say before reciting 
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these bills that it is the function of the 
Joint Economic Committee to make its 
appraisal of the economic situation of 
our country for the benefit of the legis- 
lative committees of the Congress; and 
it was for that reason that I expressed 
great distress that the Joint Economic 
Committee had requested that they post- 
pone their report from March 1 to 
April 30. 

Social security legislation is going to 
be coming before the House next week. 
Tomorrow the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee goes before the Rules Committee 
to get a rule, and yet the presentation 
of testimony to the Ways and Means 
Committee on the need for this trim-up, 
you might call it, of the social security 
program was based upon an apparent 
economic condition in this country, so 
basic to the testimony of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Ribicoff, that I asked that the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers be 
called before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee so that the members of the com- 
mittee would have the benefit of their 
appraisal of the economic situation. 

One of the great dangers, in my judg- 
ment, of the Kennedy administration’s 
proposals of social security amendments 
was that they were adopted as a method 
of helping end the recession; in other 
words, we were tampering with a perma- 
nent program for the retirement of our 
people in order to meet something that 
everyone recognized was a temporary 
condition. In that proposal lie the seeds 
for future tampering with this system in 
order to meet future recessions, and I 
think it becomes very important to know 
what the economic situation is. 

The depressed areas measure which 
was before the House was bottomed 
upon an appraisal of the economic pic- 
ture. 

Temporary unemployment insurance 
which came out of the Ways and Means 
Committee was based upon it, and again 
we have the same difficulty of the Ways 
and Means Committee trying to preserve 
a historically good system and prevent 
its being corrupted into a welfare pro- 
gram to meet a temporary economic 
condition. 

The bill on Federal aid to education 
is largely bottomed on economic consid- 
erations. Dr. Heller in his statement re- 
fers to the financial position of State and 
local governments as deteriorating, and 
this is indeed the basis upon which most 
of the plea for the Federal Government 
entering into the field of education is bot- 
tomed. Is it true or is it false that the 
State and local financial positions in our 
country are deteriorating? I think not, 
and I challenge that statement. But it 
becomes important that the House in 
considering these measures have before 
it the best evidence that we can get on 
the economic situation. 

Right now the Committee on Ways and 
Means is in the process of trying to figure 
out highway financing. Again there is 
an effort to try to relate a program that 
is spread over many years to a tem- 
porary economic condition. On Monday 
afternoon we had the Assistant Secretary 
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of Defense before us, and he pointed out 
the efforts that were being made—thank 
goodness there was resistance to a large 
degree—to make defense a part of this 
proposition of dealing with a temporary 
economic situation. 

There is balance of trade, which is very 
important, and is behind two bills that 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
already reported out involving the sale of 
Federal bonds. We are going to have 
before this House very shortly the matter 
of increasing the Federal debt, which, 
again, relates to this economic picture. 

I understand the President is going to 
send up a report on tax revision which 
again is bottomed on an accurate ap- 
praisal of the economic situation of the 
country. 

There is also aid to dependent chil- 
dren. I could go on down the list of 
the measures that are being proposed by 
this administration to demonstrate how 
they all relate to the estimate of our 
economy. Incidentally, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, particularly in the cam- 
paign speeches of the last presidential 
campaign, and carried over into Presi- 
dential messages, has described our 
economy as sluggish and tired; and, as 
one spokesman of the administration, 
as I have termed him, Walter Lippmann, 
referred to it as being sick. I challenged 
that on the floor of the House in a 
lengthy speech entitled, “Our Dynamic 
Economy.” I suggested that far from 
being sluggish and tired, the problems 
that we face in unemployment, and they 
are real problems, are the result of rapid 
technological growth. Indeed, these 
welfare or dole programs are not going 
to meet that problem. The problem is 
something else and has to be met on a 
different basis. ; 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Do I understand the 
gentleman correctly to say that this re- 
port is not to be available to either House 
of Congress until April 30? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. April 30 is 
when the Joint Economic Committee has 
to file its report on its evaluation of the 
economy of our country, based upon a 
study of the report by President Eisen- 
hower to the Congress. I will put in the 
Recorp this report of President Ken- 
nedy’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
plus all these expert witnesses we have 
had appearing before us, mainly in Feb- 
ruary. They gave us their estimate of 
the economy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
unemployment and technological prog- 
ress or technological advances as a rea- 
son for unemployment in this country. 
I believe the gentleman omitted one im- 
portant factor, and that is foreign im- 
ports. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
to the gentleman that foreign imports 
are really a part of technological ad- 
vancement, not alone in our country but 


I yield to 


I yield to 
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elsewhere, and our failure to keep up 
with it, which to some degree lies in our 
failure to get rid of obsolescent equip- 
ment and machinery and supplant it 
with more efficient machinery. 

Mr. GROSS. We have been buying 
and sending machinery overseas and giv- 
ing it to them. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, that is 
part of the problem. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will be 
glad to yield to the chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his statement. I 
agree with him, and I agree that this 
document should be made available to 
the Members of Congress, in particular, 
as quickly as possible. Does the gentle- 
man intend to insert that in the Recorp. 
today? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think it is a good 
thing to do, and I approve of it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank 
the chairman. And, I want to say, in the 
same spirit, of course, that some of this 
delay is understandable when a new ad- 
ministration comes in and takes over 
from an old administration. And, in- 
deed, I talked to the chairman of the 
possibility that we probably should 
amend our act, the act that created the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Joint Economic Committee, as to the 
requirement of time for filing of reports 
to relate to the situation that is bound to 
occur when there is a transition in ad- 
ministration. So, this criticism that I 
am directing attention to is not to be in- 
terpreted entirely as adverse criticism. 
It is commenting on the problem and 
some of the difficulties, although I must 
say a great deal of it is adverse criticism. 

Now, one other thing I wanted to do 
was place in the Recorp a series of ques- 
tions that I submitted to the Council of 
Economic Advisers under the following 
circumstances: This some 57-page re- 
port of Dr. Heller and his cocolleagues 
on the Council of Economic Advisers was 
given to the committee at the very time 
we had the hearings. We had no chance 
of reviewing it ahead of time. It is a 
very profound document and worthy of 
considerable thought before discussion 
and questions could be asked meaningly. 
And so I requested the Joint Economic 
Committee—and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], was in full agree- 
ment—if it would be a wise thing to call 
back the Council of Economic Advisers 
at a later date when the committee could 
ask questions of the Council based upon 
this report of theirs. That was agreed 
to, and the Council did come back last 
Monday. I suggested at the time that if 
it would be helpful I would prepare a 
series of written questions which I would 
submit to the Council ahead of time so 
that they could prepare answers, and 
then, perhaps, the hearings, as they 
occurred on Monday, could be directed 
to the questions and the answers that 
were in writing. And, that is exactly 
what did occur. At this time I want to 
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place in the Recorp a series of some 20 
questions that I directed to the Council 
of Economic Advisers and their answers 
to these questions. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include at the end of my 
remarks the 57-page document entitled 
“Statement of the Council of Economic 
Advisers” before the Joint Economic 
Committee on Monday, March 6, 1961, 
and following that to place in the 
Recorp the replies of the Council of 
Economic Advisers to questions sub- 
mitted by the Honorable Tuomas B. 
Curtis before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee hearings on April 10,1961. These 
hearings have the questions and then 
the answers after them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


STATEMENT OF THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS, WALTER W. HELLER, CHAIRMAN, 
KERMIT GORDON, JAMES TOBIN, BEFORE THE 
Joint Economic COMMITTEE Monpay, 
Marcu 6, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we have looked forward with genuine 
pleasure to this first appearance before the 
Joint Economic Committee. The commit- 
tee’s studies and reports are among the refer- 
ences most frequently used by the Council— 
and indeed by the economics profession and 
by business—as a source of economic infor- 
mation, analysis, and wisdom. We sincerely 
hope that we can continue to benefit from 
and perhaps contribute to the high stand- 
ards of research and investigation to which 
the committee and its subcommittees have 
adhered. 

The submission of a prepared statement by 
the Council to the Committee is, to the best 
of our knowledge, without precedent. In- 
deed, this is the first time since enactment 
of the Employment Act of 1946 that a Coun- 
cil has testified before the Joint Committee 
on the occasion of a change of administra- 
tion. In all previous years—save 1953, when 
Council operations were temporarily sus- 
pended—the Council could, in effect, let the 
annual economic report serve as its state- 
ment on economic conditions and policy. We 
are not in this position. 

We do not mean to suggest that our writ- 
ten statement can serve as a fully developed 
economic report; there have been, after all, 
only 44 working days since January 20—in- 
cluding Saturdays and Sundays. Neverthe- 
less, a new President has taken office, and an 
administration has been organized which 
looks at our economic problems in a new 
perspective. Accordingly, we have felt under 
obligation to present to this committee a 
reasoned and fairly lengthy statement of the 
Council’s views. 

In our testimony today, we first examine 
briefly with you the role of the Council as 
we conceive of it. Second, we review the 
serious problems of recession, chronic slack, 
and inadequate growth rates in the Ameri- 
can economy today. Because of the length 
of our analysis, we will ask that some of this 
material be handled by reference rather than 
by a full reading before the committee. 
Third, we examine the broad lines of policy 
that are appropriate to the current problems 
of the economy, particularly in terms of the 
program which the President has announced 
in his state of the Union message of Febru- 
ary 2, “Program To Restore Momentum to 
the American Economy.” 

We shall discuss with candor the prob- 
lems and prospects of the American econ- 
omy, neither minimizing its difficulties nor 
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underestimating its capacity to overcome 
them. Workers, consumers, and business- 
men would surely not gain confidence in the 
future of the economy from official reassur- 
ances that plainly contradict or ignore their 
everyday experiences and observations. Eco- 
nomic confidence will be better sustained by 
evidence that the Government assesses real 
problems soberly and attacks them resolute- 
ly. The public will in the long run have 
confidence in the Government only if the 
Government shows confidence in the public. 


I, THE ROLE OF THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS 


On the occasion of the first appearance of 
this Council before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, we wish to express some general prin- 
ciples that we hope will guide our future 
relationships with the committee. They 
have no special relevance to the particular 
subject matter of our first testimony, but are 
designed to set the stage for what we hope 
will be a period of mutual understanding 
and constructive cooperation between the 
Council and the committee. 

1. The Council has a responsibility to 
explain to the Congress and to the public 
the general economic strategy of the Presi- 
dent’s program, especially as it relates to the 
objectives of the Employment Act. This 
is the same kind of responsibility that other 
executive agencies assume in regard to 
programs in their jurisdictions. 

2. It is not appropriate or necessary for 
the Council to go into the details of legis- 
lative proposals or of administrative actions 
which fall primarily in the domain of oper- 
ating executive departments or agencies, 
who can and do testify before the appro- 
priate committees. Our concern is with the 
overall pattern of economic policy. 

3. The program of the President is, of 
course, the outcome of a decision process 
in which advice, recommendations, and 
considerations of many kinds, from many 
sources, inside and outside the executive, 
play a part. The professional economic ad- 
vice of the Council is one element; it is 
not and should not be the sole considera- 
tion in the formulation of Presidential eco- 
nomic policy, or of congressional policy. 

4. In congressional testimony and in 
other public statements, the Council must 
protect its advisory relationship to the Pres- 
ident. We assume that the committee 
does not expect the Council to indicate in 
what respects its advice has or has not been 
taken by the President, nor to what extent 
particular proposals, or omissions of pro- 
posals, refiect the advice of the Council. 

5. Subject to the limits mentioned, mem- 
bers of the Council are glad to discuss, to 
the best of their knowledge and ability as 
professional economists, the economic sit- 
uation and problems of the country, and 
the possible alternative means of achieving 
the goals of the Employment Act and other 
commonly held economic objectives. In 
this undertaking, the Council wishes to co- 
operate as fully as possible with the com- 
mittee and the Congress in achieving a bet- 
ter understanding of our economic problems 
and approaches to their solutions. 

6. The Council is composed of profes- 
sional economists. But economic policy, as 
the committee well knows, is not an exact 
science. The Council is, and necessarily 
must be, in harmony with the general aims 
and direction of the President and his ad- 
ministration. A member of the Council 
who felt otherwise would resign. This gen- 
eral harmony is, of course, consistent with 
divergences of views on specific issues. We 
should also note that the President has 
expressed his intention to “return to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946,” and to have the Eco- 
nomic Reports “deal not only with the state 
of the economy but with our gaals for eco- 
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nomic progress.” (News conference, De- 
cember 23, 1960.) The committee will find 
this desire reflected in today’s testimony and 
in future Council reports as well. 

Further, the President has stated that we 
should not “treat the economy in narrow 
terms but in terms appropriate to the op- 
timum development of the human and nat- 
ural resources of this country, of our pro- 
ductive capacity, and that of the free world.” 
To carry out these larger responsibilities, 
the President asked the Chairman of the 
Council, to find ways and means of pro- 
viding us with the best possible staff assist- 
ance and advice.” We hope that it will be 
possible to restore the Council staff at least 
to its size of 8 or 10 years ago so that 
the Council will be in a position to meet 
its full responsibilities as envisioned by the 
President and the Congress. 


Il, STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


In spite of great inherent strength, the 
American economy today is beset not only 
with a recession of nearly 10 months’ dura- 
tion but with persistent slack in production 
and employment, a slowdown in our rate 
of growth, and pressure on our international 
balance of payments. 


Recession and current outlook 


The fourth postwar recession of economic 
activity in the United States began last 
spring. May 1960 is generally taken as the 
peak month, although some cyclical meas- 
ures began to fall earlier and some later. 
Industrial production—the Federal Reserve 
index—in January 1961 was off 8 percent 
from January 1960. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment showed a 114 percent decline from 
May 1960 to January 1961. Retail sales in 
constant prices dropped by 7 percent from 
April to January. Unemployment was up 
from 5.1 percent of labor force in May 1960 
to 6.6 percent in January of this year. Gross 
national product (GNP) corrected for price 
changes was down 1 percent from the second 
quarter of 1960 to the last quarter. 

The fourth recession has thus far been 
shallower than its predecessors. But the 
gentleness of the current decline is small 
consolation, because the descent began from 
relatively lower levels. The previous recov- 
ery was abortive, and the recession began 
with an unemployment rate which earlier 
recessions did not reach for 3 to 6 months. 

In the current recession, as in earlier post- 
war cyclical fluctuations, business inventories 
have been the principal element of instabil- 
ity. In the upswing of an inventory cycle, 
business firms build up their stocks to ad- 
just them to rising levels of output and 
sales. When output and sales level off, in- 
ventory building slackens or ceases. Unless 
inventory expansion is promptly replaced by 
increased final demand, production falls. 
Downward adjustment of stocks then leads 
to further contraction. Once again inven- 
tories pursue output and sales, this time 
downhill. When inventories have caught 
up, the economy gets a lift just from the 
substitution of new production for inventory 
withdrawals. 

In the present case, the reversal of busi- 
ness inventory change from plus $11.4 bil- 
lion (annual rate) in the first quarter of 
1960 to minus $3 billion in the fourth 
quarter was a reduction of $14.4 billion in 
demand. Table 1 shows how this reduction 
was offset by changes in other components. 
In current prices the $14.4 billion was more 
than matched by a $16.6 billion increase in 
other sources of demand. But in constant 
(1960) prices, the offsets were only $10 bil- 
lion. Increases in Government purchases 
and net exports have been the principal rea- 
sons for the shallowness of the recession. 
Consumption rose in absolute terms, but it 
fell in proportion to disposable income. 
Disposable income grew at an annual rate 
of $8.9 billion more than GNP, thanks main- 
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ly to increases in Government transfer pay- 
ments and decreases in Government receipts, 


TABLE 1—Changes in components of gross 
national product from ist to 4th quarter 
1960 


[Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates] 





Current} 1960 
prices | prices 


Component 











Change in business inventories........| —14.4 | —14.4 

Offsetting expenditure components: F “ie 

Gross private fixed investment. --. 1.1 1,1 

Personal consumption expendi- 

Cae sevegbesbtinadsestanctqhs 5 3.5 

Government purchases. ....--..-.-. 4.6 1.9 

WO, | cae<2a5%-.t..~ sa 1.5 ma 

State and local. .........-....- 3.1 2.4 

Net exports. ......- Sloe oe ae 85 

Total offsetting components___- ' 16.6 an 0 
Change in gross national prod- ior * > 

i aiatits stele tes ha dsin din opti 2.2 —4.4 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


It is always difficult to know when an in- 
ventory decline has run its course and to 
judge where current inventories stand com- 
pared with normal ratios to sales. At pres- 
ent, the short-run inventory cycle is super- 
imposed on a longer-run trend toward lower 
stocks growing out of more efficient manage- 
ment. It would be surprising if inventory 
liquidation in the fourth quarter of 1960 had 
been sufficient to adjust stocks to current 
levels of output and sales. If the patterns 
of the three previous recessions are repeated, 
further inventory liquidation would be ex- 
pected unless GNP rises from other causes. 
The prospects of reversal of the recession in 
the first two quarters of this year depend, 
therefore, on modest advances in compo- 
nents of demand other than inventory 
change. A quickening of the pace of recov- 
ery following a reversal of the inventory- 
cycle mechanism does not appear likely until 
after midyear. 

The principal prospects for early expan- 
sion of demand lie in the continued upward 
trend in government purchases—Federal, 
State, and local—and in increases in con- 
sumer spending with the aid of govern- 
mental income-maintenance programs. Net 
exports cannot be expected to repeat the 
dramatic gains of 1960. In the absence of 
special measures of stimulus, business fixed 
investment is unlikely to rise above 1960 
levels before GNP itself increases signifi- 
cantly. The same is true, in this recessio> 
in contrast to 1958, of residential construc- 
tion. Once GNP rises from other causes, the 
upswing will be reinforced by upward revi- 
sion in business and residential investment. 

Developments which would weaken final 
demand cannot be excluded. These include 
the possibilities (a) that consumers will 
maintain or even increase the abnormally 
high personal saving ratio of the last half of 
1960, (b) that business firms will once again 
revise downward their plans for plant and 
equipment expenditure, and (c) that the 
deteriorating financial position of State and 
local governments might interrupt. the 
strong and steady upward trend in their ex- 
penditures. If these weaknesses develop, the 
end of the recession may have to await the 
rhythm of the inventory cycle. 

Whenever it occurs, reversal of the reces- 
sion is only the beginning, not the end, of 
the task of restoring momentum to the 
American economy. Even if GNP in the last 
quarter of this year were to achieve an all- 
time record level 3.5 percent higher than the 
fourth quarter of 1960—a gain of $18 billion 
in constant (1960) prices—the unemploy- 
ment problem would still be of roughly the 
same magnitude as today. This sobering 
statistic dramatizes the challenge and the 
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opportunity presented to us by the con- 
tinuous expansion of the U.S. economic 
potential. 
The problem of chronic slack and full 
recovery 


Economic recovery in 1961 is far more than 
a cyclical problem. It is also a problem of 
chronic slack in the economy—the growing 
gap between what we can produce and what 
we do produce. Especially since 1955, the 
gap has shown a distressing upward trend. 
As these charts make clear, the movement 
of the gap is roughly parallel to the unem- 
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ployment ratio both within cycles and be- 
tween cycles. However, the numerical level 
of the unemployment ratio greatly under- 
states both the amount and the human 
cost of wasted economic potential. 

The gap between actual and potential out- 
put: One symptom of increasing noncyclical 
slack is that successive upswings are shorter 
and weaker, as shown by several measures 
in table 2. It is striking, for example, that 
unemployment was below 5 percent of the 
labor force in only 1 month at the top of 
the most recent cycle, but was below 3 per- 
cent in 11 months of the 1953 prosperity. 


TABLE 2.— Measures of cyclical expansion and prosperity 


—_—_—— 





Unemployment rate Industrial 
produc- 
Duration tion: An- 
0! Number of months around nual 
Date of cyclical peak previous | Rate at |cyclical peak with rate below—| growth 
upswing | cyclical rate from 
peak | previous 
5 4 3 cyclical 
percent | percent | percent peak 
Months | Percen Months | Months | Months | Percent 
ST «Waa odcPisusatasersackdanelectoscdanstae 1 45 2.7 42 35 11 17.1 
RE. 3 RatatGhs dkunda tenn dnbicsdocvwnadecedpie 35 4.2 34 3 0 2.0 
i  siddiwdwihs semmubalidivaddcbnabeeatmaateen sie 25 5.1 1 0 0 2.8 





1 Previous cyclical peak was November 1948. 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers (based on Department of Labor and Federal Reserve data). 


In the first year of the 1958-60 expansion, 
real GNP rose by 10 percent, but from the 
second quarter of 1959 to the second quar- 
ter of 1960 the rise was disappointing, 
amounting to only 2 percent. As a result 
of this incomplete recovery, the actual out- 
put of the American economy fell consider- 
ably short of its potential output even be- 
fore the decline began last spring. A year 
ago, the 1960 Joint Economic Report stated, 
“An expected $510 billion gross national 
product for 1960 would be $20 billion to $30 
billion below the economy’s potential out- 
put, based upon a 4-percent rate of unem- 
ployment.” In fact, 1960 GNP was $503 
billion, or $7 billion short of expectations. 
The gap between actual and potential output 
for 1960 as a whole can thus be estimated 
at $30-$35 billion, or 6 to 7 percent of total 
output. 

This unused potential is equal to $500 per 
American household. It is two-thirds the 
amount we spend on national defense. It 
is almost twice the amount spent on public 
education. It is about 1%4 times the amount 
spent on new homes last year. Even the 
world’s most prosperous nation cannot afford 
to waste resources on this scale. 

The problem of unused potential becomes 
continually more urgent. As the President 
stated in his economic message to the Con- 
gress on February 2, the potential of the 
American economy currently grows at about 
3.5 percent a year. This growth in our eco- 
nomic capacity is made up of a rise in the 
labor force that follows a 1.5 percent per 
year upward trend and a secular increase 
in real gross national product per man aver- 
aging 2 percent per year. It is this 3.5-per- 
cent trend which is taken as the measure 
of growth of potential. (See supp. A for a 
discussion of the data and technical analysis 
underlying these figures.) 

The 3.5-percent rate is an estimate of the 
economic growth available to the Nation in 
the absence of either new forces in the pri- 
vate economy or new governmental policies 
designed to accelerate the expansion of na- 
tional productive capacity. In other words, 
it represents the rate of advance of gross na- 
tional product (corrected for price changes) 
that our economy now achieves when it 
Operates at reasonably full employment. 
But, as the President made clear in his mes- 


age, the 3.5 percent growth rate is not high 
enough. It can and should be increased. 

The level of the 3.5-percent trend of poten- 
tial in chart 4, from which the gap estimates 
of charts 4 and 5 are derived, is fixed by a 
conservative estimate of the current capacity 
of the economy. An unemployment rate 
of 4 percent is taken as a reasonable target 
for full utilization of resources consistent 
with reasonable price stability. This target 
was achieved and surpassed during 1951-53 
and was approached in late 1955 and early 
1956. It is an attainable objective. If the 
target has seemed out of range in recent 
years, the fault lies in our poorer marksman- 
ship. 

We estimate that, if the seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment ratio had been 4 
percent rather than 6.4 percent in the last 
quarter of 1960, output would have been 
about 8 percent higher. Instead of just over 
$500 billion, output would have been $540 
billion. This estimate is confirmed by sev- 
eral different methods of calculation. 

First, a statistical relationship between 
real GNP and unemployment, based on 
quarterly data from 1947 to 1960, indicates 
that a fall of 2.4 percentage points in the 
unemployment ratio—from 6.4 to 4 percent— 
would yield an estimated rise in real GNP 
of about 8 percent. (See supp. A.) 

Second, according to calculations of po- 
tential output by James W. Knowles, of the 
staff of the Joint Economic Committee, in 
The Potential Economic Growth in the 
United States, the gap exceeded 8 perccnt 
by the end of 1960. 

Third, the figure of 8 percent as the 
fourth-quarter 1960 gap is also arrived at by 
projecting the 3.5 percent trend from a base 
of actual economic performance in mid- 
1955. The year 1955 was one of prosperity 
and stable prices. The unemployment rate 
was slightly above 4 percent at midyear. 

The underlying sources of the potential 
8 percent expansion of output are spelled out 
in table 3. The table reflects previous eco- 
nomic experience, which has demonstrated 
that a rise in output to its potential is ac- 
companied not only by a decline in unem- 
ployment but by (a) an increase in the 
civilian labor force; (b) a rise in the aver- 
age workweek; and (c) a marked increase in 
output per man-hour, 
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TaBLe 3.—Sources of estimated potential 8- 
percent increase of gross national product, 
4th quarter 1960 (percent) 

Associated 
increase 

Source: of output 
1. Reduction of unemployment to 


3. Increase of hours of work per man 
associated with higher utiliza- 





Dain cikn nadinettn nentdmnlnnidndian-d Li 
4. Increase of productivity per man- 
hour associated with higher 
TERE ncttesine ine cinnctek Rijn 3.3 
5. Interactions of the above effects... 2 
(EA canes diebalasumenmiydeiatnunes phat Eiceincn 8.0 


NoTEe.—Detailed calculations underlying 
this table are shown in supp. A. 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers. 


The size of the gap for the last quarter 
of 1960 illustrates «= general point that is 
not widely enough appreciated in interpre- 
tation of the unemployment index. But 
the rise in percentage unemployment rates 
greatly understates the waste of economic 
potential. The data analyzed in supple- 
ment A shows that when the unemployment 
rate rises by 1 percentage point above the 
4 percent level, the gap between actual and 
potential production typically widens by a 
little more than 3 percentage points. At 
an unemployment rate of 7 percent (sea- 
sonally adjusted), the production gap 
would normally be between 9 and 10 
percent. 

Our current gap, as noted earlier, is not 
far from these levels today. This gap of 
about $50 billion (1960 prices) defines the 
urgency of the economic problem facing 
the Nation today and in the months ahead. 

Composition of unemployment: Some 
have attributed the growth of unemploy- 
ment in recent years to changing charac- 
teristics of the labor force rather than to 
deficiencies in total demand. According to 
this view, the new unemployment is con- 
centrated among workers who are intrin- 
sically unemployable by reason of sex, age, 
location, occupation, or skill. Expansion of 
overall demand, it is argued, will not meet 
this problem; it can only be met by edu- 
cating, retraining, and relocating unsuc- 
cessful jobseekers. 

The facts (which are examined in sup- 
plement B) clearly refute this explanation 
of the rise of unemployment over the last 
8 years. Only an insignificant fraction of 
this rise can be traced to the shift in com- 
position of the labor force. The growth of 
unemployment has been a pervasive one, 
hitting all segments of the labor force. 

In a free economy as large as ours, a cer- 
tain amount of fractional unemployment 
caused by changes in the structure of in- 
dustry and manpower is unavoidable. In 
addition, a small fraction of the adult 
population is unemployable. Yet, there is 
no evidence that hard-core unemployment 
has been growing as a percent of the labor 
force. Measures to improve the mobility 
of labor to jobs and of jobs to labor, to 
better our educational facilities, to match 
future supplies of different skills and occu- 
pations to the probable pattern of future 
demand, and to improve the health of the 
population—these are and should be high 
on the agenda of national policy. But they 
are no substitute for fiscal, monetary, and 
credit policies for economic recovery. Ad- 
justments that now seem difficult, and un- 
employment pockets that now seem intrac- 
table, will turn out to be manageable after 
all in an environment of full prosperity. 

The promise of full recovery: Restoring 
the economy to capacity operations, apart 
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from abating the misery and human waste 
of unemployment, would make impressive 
contributions to our national economic ob- 
jectives: (a) to the fiscal capacity of gov- 
ernment at all levels; (b) to the flow of 
capital investment so urgently needed to 
maintain economic growth and improve the 
competitive position of American industry; 
and (c) to «he welfare of all segments of 
our population. 

Government revenues, particularly those 
of the Federal Government, are highly sensi- 
tive to economic activity. Chart 6 is illus- 
trative of the dependence of Federal budget 
receipts on gross national product. Were 
the economy to operate at full employment 
levels in 1961, and at comparable rates in the 
first 6 months of 1962, it is estimated that 
Federal revenues in fiscal 1962 would be $92 
billion. This would exceed the expenditures 
estimated in the budget message of January 
16, 1961, by $11 billion and the revenues by 
$9%% billion. Moreover, if the economy grows 
at 3%, percent per year, the present Federal 
tax structure will increase budget receipts by 
$3 to $314 billion per year. The revenues of 
a fully operating economy would finance the 
Federal programs needed to accelerate the 
growth of productive capacity and meet na- 
tional priorities at home and abroad, while 
leaving room for substantial retirements of 
Federal debt from budget surplus. 

Economic recovery will also improve the 
financial position of hard-pressed State and 
local governments. The growth of popula- 
tion and of needs for facilities and services 
provided by these governments is straining 
their financial resources. During the last 

of 1960, these governments were 
spending at a rate of $4.2 billion above their 
receipts (on an accrual basis). With full 
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recovery, their receipts would approximately 
cover their present outlays. 

In 1960, business expenditures for new 
plant and equipment, corrected for price 
changes, were 9 percent below the levels 
achieved in 1956 and 1957. Investment in 
new productive facilities has been falling 
absolutely. It has fallen even more sharply 
in relation to actual GNP, let alone, to po- 
tential GNP. To increase the attainable rate 
of growth of the economy, we must increase 
the share of our current potential output 
that we devote to new investment. Full re- 
covery can make two contributions to this 
objective. The first is to add the pressure of 
vigorous consumer demand and resulting 
profits to the incentives for expansion and 
modernization of productive facilities. The 
second is to provide additional saving to 
finance investment—direct personal saving, 
retained business earnings, and government 
surplus. Corporate profits were about $44 
billion in 1960. In a fully operating econ- 
omy in 1961 corporate profits would be about 
$58 billion, providing enhanced incentive to 
undertake investment and greater resources 
to finance it, as well as more revenue for the 
Federal Treasury. 

Table 4 shows personal income and con- 
sumption in 1960, in comparison with the 
levels which would be generated by hypothet- 
ical full employment in 1961. Disposable 
income and consumption per capita—in con- 
stant prices—could be 5 percent higher. 
This increase in resources available for 
private households would permit an intensi- 
fied attack on poverty, hunger, ill health, 
and financial insecurity, while allowing for 
gains in well-being by all segments of the 


population. 


TaBLE 4.—Selected components of national output and income 





Output component 


i ccm meiliniiieminaiees 
Disposab 


le personal income 


Per capita: 


Disposable personal income. _-..........-.-.-----.---- 
Personal consumption expenditures--_............--.. 





1960 actual 1961 potential 
(estimated) 
Amount Percent 
(1960 of GNP 
prices) 
Billions of 
dollars 
Jugenbe 503. 2 100. 
354. 2 70. 
327.8 65. 
44.0 ie 
99. 9 19. 
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Dollars 
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1 Receipts less transfer payments, interest, and subsidies. Grants-in-aid are deducted from Federal receipts and 


included in State and local receipts. 


Sources: Department of Commerce and Council of Economic Advisers. 


While full recovery would significantly in- 
crease total consumption, it would—as table 
4 shows—diminish the ratio of consumption 
to gross national product. The great sen- 
sitivity of Government revenues and corpo- 
rate profits to cyclical increases of GNP has 
been noted. As the economy approaches 
full employment, this sensitivity increases 
the share of national output available for 
private investment and Government pur- 
chase—in relative proportions that depend 
on how increased Government revenues are 
divided between expanded programs and 
budget stirplus. This change in the com- 
Position of national expenditure is one of 
the several ways in which full recovery can 
contribute to acceleration of growth, at the 
same time that it provides a generous in- 
crease in total and per capita consumption. 


The problem of accelerating growth 
As indicated above, the underlying changes 


in the supply of labor and productivity per 
man would have permitted real output to 





grow at roughly 3.5 percent a year since 
1955. This potential has not vanished; it is 
still there. The questions we consider in 
this section are, first, whether it will con- 
tinue to grow unchecked if we do not close 
the production gap; and; second, whether 
deliberate policy can increase the long-run 
growth of output. 

Between the first quarter of 1947 and the 
fourth quarter of 1953, GNP grew from $316.5 
billion to $419.6 billion (annual rates, 1960 
prices), or nearly 4.5 percent per year. Cal- 
culations similar to those in supplement A 
confirm that this is a reasonable approxima- 
tion to the rate of growth of potential dur- 
ing the early postwar years. Of course, the 
fact that 4.5 percent growth of real output 
occurred then—and at occasional earlier 
periods in our history—is by itself no 
guarantee that 4 percent growth or better 
would be sustainable now. To some extent 
the years after 1948 were still affected by the 
aftermath of the war. To judge how much 
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faster than 3.5 percent a year the economy 


could grow now, we must consider the 
sources of increase in potential output. 

Between 1947 and 1953, the total labor 
force grew at approximately 1.5 percent per 
year. This is roughly the same rate that we 
estimate for the years just past and just 
ahead. The difference between the 4.5 per- 
cent potential growth rate then and the 3.5 
percent now is accounted for by a more rapid 
increase of productivity per man. 

The twin keys to an accelerated growth of 
productivity and output are two forms 
of investment: investment in education, 
health, natural resources, research and de- 
velopment for technical advance; and in- 
vestment in the expansion and moderniza- 
tion of the Nation’s stock of business plant 
and equipment. Capital expansion is espe- 
cially hobbled and slowed by the continued 
presence of slack and unused capacity. One 
of the reasons for the recent slowdown in 
the rate of growth of productivity and output 
is a corresponding slowdown in the rate at 
which the stock of capital has been re- 
newed and modernized. And even the less 
material kinds of investment—in research 
and in human resources—may be expected 
to respond to a quickening of the economic 
pulse. 

Some of the elementary facts showing 
that there has been a slowdown in the re- 
newal and expansion of our capital stock are 
as follows: 

1. Investment in fixed capital (producers’ 
durable equipment plus “other construc- 
tion”) stood at 12.5 percent of GNP in 1948. 
This ratio has declined more or less steadily 
since then (with a partial recovery to 11 
percent in 1956), until in the last 3 years 
it has fallen below 10 percent and stood at 
9.1 percent in 1959 and 9.6 percent in 1960. 
The relative fall in the “producers’ durable 
equipment” component has been even more 
dramatic, falling from 8.3 percent of GNP 
in 1948 to 5.6 percent in 1959-60. The 
sharper fall in the equipment rates is signifi- 
cant because equipment, more than plan, is 
par excellence the carrier of new processes, 
new commodities and technological progress. 

2. In 1945 the average age of the stock 
of equipment was 10.6 years, and the aver- 
age age of plant was 27.2 years. As a con- 
sequence of the high rates of investment in 
the immediate postwar years, the average 
age of equipment declined step by step to a 
minimum of 8.5 years in the period 1952-55. 
Since then the average age of equipment has 
begun to creep upward again, reaching 9 
years in 1959, the same as in 1948. Since 
1945 the average age of the stock of plant 
has declined slightly—but steadily—to 24.2 
years in 1959. 

3. The fraction of the stock of business 
equipment which is 5 years old or less has 
been declining from a high of 50 percent in 
1950, to something like 37 percent in 1959. 
Other estimates show that the annual rate 
of increase of the gross stock of privately 
owned producers’ durables fell from 8.2 per- 
cent in 1947 and 9.6 percent in 1948 to 3.9 
percent in 1957 and 2.9 percent in 1958. 

In brief, since 1955-57 the increase in 
stock of plant and especially equipment per 
worker has been slowed. In the same pe- 
riod, the age distribution of the country’s 
capital equipment has been shifting some- 
what unfavorably. It seems likely that 
these developments are responsible for the 
observed slowdown in the rate of economic 
growth and, particularly, in the rate at 
which productivity per man-hour increased. 

In recent years, economists have assigned 
@ much larger role to improvements in hu- 
man resources and increases in knowledge 
as a source of growth relative to increases 
in physical capital. This shift in emphasis 
and its implied consequences for policy to- 
ward education, training, and research are 
overdue. Yet, as has been confirmed by 
more recent research, the great importance 
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of capital investment lies in its interaction 
with improved skills and technological 

ess. New ideas lie fallow without the 
modern equipment to give them life. From 
this point of view the function of capital 
formation is as much in modernizing the 
equipment of the industrial worker as in 
simply adding to it. The relation runs both 
ways: investment gives effect to technical 

ess and technical progress stimulates 
and justifies investment. 

A second causal factor tending to slow 
down the rate of growth since 1955 is the 
failure of market demand to expand ade- 
quately. This factor in part operates inde- 
pendently and in part underlies the re- 
tardation in investment. In the long run, 
productive potential will not grow faster 
than the demand for output for consump- 
tion and investment purposes, for public 
expenditures and for export. The best 
stimulus to capital expansion is pressure on 
present capacity, and that has been notice- 
ably lacking in most industries since the 
midfifties. 

In summary: The long-run rate of growth 
of the labor force has been about 1.5 per- 
cent per year. There have been periods of 
slower growth owing to declines in the birth 
rate, as in the thirties, and to slack in the 
demand for labor. Demographic factors in- 
dicate that for the near future we can count 
on a return to the historical 1.5 percent in- 
crease. Normal growth of productivity per 
man at the recent rate of 2 percent per year 
will permit a return to a growth line rising 
at 3.5 percent a year from the peak of 1957. 
As the gap between current and potential 
product narrows, as firmer markets for com- 
modities and special programs create a more 
favorable climate for business investment, 
new possibilities for improvements in pro- 
ductivity will emerge. The cultivation of 
the country’s human and natural resources, 
and the devotion of a larger fraction of cur- 
rent output to the modernization and ex- 
pansion of the stock of capital will accel- 
erate the process of improving skills and 
technology. 

The question will then arise: Is the nor- 
mal growth rate enough? This question 
should be considered even before the Na- 
tion achieves full recovery. Among the al- 
ternative measures for meeting the short- 
term and intermediate goals of reversing the 
recession and achieving full recovery, some 
will strongly stimulate long-run growth more 
than others. 

First, it is necessary to grasp the mag- 
nitudes involved. Starting from a 1960 po- 
tential GNP of $535 billion and assuming 
constant prices, growth at 3.5, 4, and 5 per- 
cent per year would lead to aggregate output 
levels of $755 billion, $792 billion, and $871 
billion respectively in 1970. Even an in- 
crease from 3.5 to 4 percent in the rate of 
growth of potential output means an extra 
$38 billion of goods and services available 
for use in 1970. Population will have been 
increasing at about 1.5 percent so that a 
4-percent growth in gross national product 
will mean an increase in output per person 
of 2.5 percent per year. 

If we adopt policies to improve our human 
and natural resources and return to the rate 
of capital expansion and renewal experienced 
in the late forties and early fifties, the Na- 
tion could achieve impressive gains of output 
in the present decade. Few Americans 
would wish to miss this opportunity. De- 
spite the enviably high average standard of 
living the country already enjoys, the age 
of abundance is not yet with us, nor will 
it be with us in 1970. Averages conceal 
pockets of poverty and missed opportunity 
especially among the aged, the uneducated, 
nonwhites, and families broken by disease, 
death, or divorce. An equitably distributed 
increase of private consumption has a strong 
claim on the extra output available from 
stepped-up growth. 
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There are also vital public uses for out- 
put. On the domestic scene, the President 
has pointed to the urgent needs for ex- 
panded resource use in education (for leisure 
as well as work), in health and medical re- 
search, in the renewal and beautification of 
our cities, in highways, water supply and the 
control of pollution, and in conservation. 
We can never be sure that requirements for 
the military security of the Nation and the 
free world will not increase in the future. 

Finally, America’s international obliga- 
tions, especially economic aid to the under- 
developed countries of the world, offer an 
important opportunity which it will be 
easier to grasp if domestic output grows 
rapidly. It is to be expected and welcomed 
that living standards the world over will 
become more rather than less equal over 
the decades. But this is not to say that the 
fruits of economic growth of the advanced 
countries have a low order of priority. In 
this connection, a demonstration of the abil- 
ity of a free economy to achieve high rates 
of growth is of incalculable value. 

For all these reasons, opportunities to ac- 
celerate economic growth are important. 
Programs to reverse the recession and attain 
recovery should be followed and accom- 
panied by policies designed to raise our 
growth in potential above the 3.5 percent 
rate which has become “normal” in the slack 
years since 1955. Short-run policies should, 
as far as possible, also serve long-run ends. 
Fortunately, the objectives are consistent 
and mutually reinforcing. 


The balance of payments 


During 1960 the United States ran a $3.8 
billion balance-of-payments deficit. This 
was almost as large as in 1959, the previous 
high. The 1960 gold loss totaled $1.7 bil- 
lion; the increase in our short-term liabilities 
to foreigners, $2 billion. 

The 1960 payments deficit and the accom- 
panying gold drain were greatly enlarged 
by short-term capital movements from the 
United States—money which moved abroad 
in search of high interest rates and in re- 
sponse to unfounded rumors that we would 
devalue the dollar. The total short-term 
outflow may have amounted to more than 
$2 billion. 

Speculation against the dollar came to an 
end early this year, largely because of the 
President’s firm commitment to defend the 
dollar. The outflows of short-term funds 
induced by interest-rate differences also 
seem to have tapered off, but capital flight 
due to speculation could resume if we were 
to go on running a deficit in our other trans- 
actions with the rest of the world. We now 
have a needed respite—time in which to 
reduce this deficit and to strengthen inter- 
national financial arrangements. 

“Deficit” in the remainder of this discus- 
sion of our international position refers to 
the difference between U.S. outlays for goods, 
services, long-term securities, and industrial 
assets, and the corresponding U.S. receipts. 
This deficit concept excludes short-term 
capital movements and unrecorded trans- 
actions and is consequently more appropri- 
ate in appraising our fundamental interna- 
tional economic position. It is estimated 
that this deficit totaled $1.6 billion for 1960. 
This is a considerable improvement over 
1958 or 1959, but it would be imprudent to 
extrapolate this favorable trend. 

While our exports increased sharply in 1960 
we cannot reasonably expect a further in- 
crease this year. We must expect declines in 
some exports, such as cotton, which were un- 
usually high in 1960. Further increases in 
exports can be foreseen because of recent re- 
ductions in discrimination against dollar 
goods. Moreover, if the European boom con- 
tinues, and if recovery here raises the foreign 
exchange earnings of traditionally favorable 
markets in Canada and Latin America, we 
can expect a substantial improvement in our 
exports to those areas over the unusually low 
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levels of the past 2 years. Altogether, we will 
do well to maintain our overall 1961 export 
total at last year’s level. On the other hand, 
we must anticipate some increase in our im- 
ports, as recovery gets underway in the 
United States. This could mean a decrease 
in our trade surplus. On the favorable side, 
we may see another change—a decline in 
US. long-term private investment in other 
industralized countries as our own business 
prospects improve, an increase in «ur earn- 
ings on past foreign investment, and the 
measures taken by the Government to econ- 
omize on its oversea spending. These favor- 
able changes will tend to offset any worsening 
in our trade balance. 

Full recovery might increase the import 
bill by $1.5 to $2 billion over its 1960 level, 
as it would enlarge our demand for raw mate- 
rials and finished goods. We could expect 
some offsetting benefits, as investment in the 
United States becomes relatively more attrac- 
tive because of improved American profit op- 
portunities. And a rise in imports from the 
raw materials producing countries will pro- 
vide them the funds to import from this 
country. In the process of attaining full em- 
ployment, we might enjoy a large reflux of 
short-term capital. 

The increase in the U.S. deficit in recent 
years has produced widespread concern that 
we may have priced ourselves out of world 
markets. The statistical evidence is not 
conclusive. Some measures of price change 
during the 1950’s showed greater increases in 
Europe than in the United States, while 
others showed the opposite. Wage costs per 
unit of output have risen faster here than in 
Italy, Japan, or France, but no faster than 
in Germany, or Canada, and more slowly than 
in Britain, the Netherlands, or Sweden. 

The prices of some key American export 
goods, notably steel and steel-intensive prod- 
ucts, seem to have risen more rapidly than 
export prices abroad, and these price move- 
ments have damaged our trade balance. But 
some of our difficulties are not the result of 
any sudden deterioration in our position. 
They may be better explained as a conse- 
quence of foreign competitive advantages 
long latent but only recently exploited. 
Many American products have long been vul- 
nerable to a competitive challenge here and 
in foreign markets. By the middle 1950’s 
Europe and Japan, having finished repairing 
the damage done by World War II, began to 
seize Opportunities here and in other mar- 
kets. 

Compounding our payments problem, some 
American manufacturers have been slow to 
respond to the challenge of foreign competi- 
tion and to redesign their products to meet 
changing needs and tastes here and abroad. 
The final response of these industries has 
usually been powerful enough, but too slow 
to prevent doubts about the competitiveness 
of American industry. Other American prod- 
ucts, notably coal and oil, have been afflicted 
by global shifts in supply and demand and by 
trade policies abroad. 

New direct foreign investments of Ameri- 
can firms (including profits reinvested) have 
run near $3 billion a year for several years. 
American firms have been going abroad to 
save on labor and transport costs, to claim 
sizable tax benefits, to participate more fully 
in the rapid growth of other industrial coun- 
tries and, most recently, to vault over Zu- 
rope’s new common tariff. The expansion of 
U.S. production in other countries has prob- 
ably pre-empted a part of our export mar- 
ket and swelled our import bill. It has also 
shortened our technological lead, because 
our skill and product design go abroad with 
our capital. 

While pursuing vigorously our policies 
for domestic recovery, we must seek also to 
strengthen our international position. We 
must encourage business investment de- 
signed to reduce costs and to improve prod- 
ucts as well as to expand capacity. We 
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must advance the skill and efficiency of our 
workers. But efforts to increase productivity 
will be of little help to our balance of pay- 
ments if wage and price advances gobble up 
the gains. 

The United States still enjoys great com- 
petitive power and financial strength. Our 
exports far exceed our imports. Our gold 
reserves are still very large, nearly as large 
as our obligations as an international 
banker. Few banks or banking nations have 
ever been as liquid. There is growing reali- 
zation abroad that the U.S. payments posi- 
tion is a world problem and that other gov- 
ernments have an obligation to cooperate in 
corrective policies and to defend and 
strengthen the international monetary sys- 
tem. 

III. ECONOMIC POLICY 


In this section, we shall discuss major 
governmental policies to reverse the reces- 
sion, achieve full recovery, and promote 
growth. By focusing on governmental poli- 
cies, we do not intend to suggest that re- 
covery and growth depend exclusively—or 
even primarily—on the government. The 
prosperity and progress of a free society de- 
pend principally on the enterprise and skill 
of private citizens. The government seeks 
to strengthen the forces of recovery and 
growth in the private economy. 


Monetary policy and debt management 


In this recession, for the first time since 


1931-32, expansionary monetary policy has 
been limited by the international financial 
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position of the United States. Over the past 
6 months our balance of payments deficit 
has been severely aggravated by the outflow 
of short-term capital attracted by higher 
short-term interest rates abroad. To stem 
the outflow, Federal Reserve authorities have 
had to limit expansion of money and credit, 
especially in recent months, to keep short- 
term interest rates from falling too far. 
Short-term rates have remained 1.5 to 2 per- 
centage points above past recession levels. 
The Federal Reserve discount rate, which fell 
as low as 1.75 percent in the 1958 recession, 
is 3 percent today. The Treasury bill rate 
reached 0.6 percent in May 1958, but stands 
at 2.6 percent today, up from its recent low 
of 2.1 percent in November 1960. 

The Federal Reserve has sought since 
October to expand bank reserves in ways 
that do not directly lower bill rates and 
other rates important in holding interna- 
tionally mobile liquid funds. These efforts 
have met with some success. The money 
supply (defined conventionally as demand 
deposits and currency) has risen 1.4 percent 
since June 1960, and the money supply (de- 
fined to include also time deposits) has 
risen about 4 percent. However, interest 
rates have remained relatively high through- 
out all segments of the money and capital 
markets. Whether interest rates are re- 
garded as a cause or as a symptom of bor- 
rowing and lending activity, substantial 
monetary and credit expansion can scarcely 
occur without significant easing of rates. 

The “prime rate’—the rate New York 
banks charge their prime-risk customers for 
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commercial loans—is 4.5 percent now, in 
comparison with 3.5 percent in 1958 and 3 
percent in 1954. Corporate Aaa bonds yield 
4.2 percent now, in comparison with 3.6 per. 
cent and 2.8 percent in the two pre 
cyclical troughs. Table 5 compares interest 
rate levels today with those in previous re. 
cessions, and shows in the same compara- 
tive perspective how little long-term interest 
rates have fallen so far in this recession. 
The Federal Reserve has recently an- 
nounced that it is purchasing long-term US, 
Government securities on the open market, 
The new policy is an extension of its efforts 
to provide additional reserves by purchases 
that do not directly depress the short-term 
rate. The objective is to lower long-term 
interest rates, in order to increase business 
investment and residential construction, 
while maintaining the discount rate and 
related short-term rates at internationally 
competitive levels. ‘Treasury public debt 
operations are also geared to this objective. 
Federal Reserve and Treasury operations may 
be expected to result in reduction of the 
stock of long-term bonds available to private 
investors, relative to the outstanding supplies 
of short securities. The extent to which the 
maturity structure of rates can be “twisted” 
by these operations remains to be seen. But 
the experiment must be tried. The do- 
mestic economy urgently needs the stimulus 
of lower effective long-term and commercial 
rates. At the same time, as confidence in 
the dollar is restored and as interest rates 
abroad continue to fall, the constraint on 
our short-term rate can safely be relaxed, 


TABLE 5.—Interest rates and bond and mortgage yields 


[Percent per annum] 





U.S. Government securities 








State and local Govern- 


ment Aaa bonds FHA home mortgages 

(Moody’s, 2 

Rate Period Rate Period 
2.73 | June 25, 1953 4.87 | September 1953, 
1.90 | Sept. 2, 1954 4.56 | December 1954. 
3.45 | Aug. 31, 1957 5.63 Soper 1957. 
2.64 | Apr. 26, 1958 5.35 | July 1958, 
3.65 | Sept. 26, 1959 6.24 | January 1960. 
2.99 | Aug. 27, 1960 6.00 | January 1961. 


Corporate Aaa bonds 
(Moody’s) ! 
Date 3-month Treasury bills! | U.S. Government long- 
term bonds! 
Rate Period Rate Period Rate Period 

tea lw chisitih 2.416 | June 6, 1953 3.19 | June 6, 1953 3.42 | June 20, 1953 
ea ih eaneneuneaiiendtlpnabmlaaitne ded 616 | June 12, 1954 2.45 | Aug. 7, 1954 2.85 | Mar. 20,1954 
ee Base 2S SY 3.660 | Oct. 19, 1957 3.76 | Oct. 18, 1957 4.14 | Sept. 28, 1957 

i — PRES cdl a tien enediacdesdiot -635 | May 31, 1958 3.07 | Apr. 26, 1958 3.55 | May 3, 1958 
TR iets ienisscpanniiitinaiiiiniinens 4.670 | Dec. 26, 1959 4.42| Jan. 9, 1960 4.61 | Dec. 31, 1959 
ON elec th ca cleans ciecmemeente 2.127 | Nov. 5, 1960 3.75 | Aug. 6, 1960 4.23 | Aug. 27, 1960 





1 Weekly averages of daily figures. 
2Th y figures. 


The economy needs the stimulus of low 
interest rates and greater credit availability, 
not merely for recovery of the ground lost 
in the recession but for the more difficult 
and important tasks of restoring full em- 
ployment and promoting growth. As shown 
in chart 6 and table 4, the present Federal 
revenue system would produce a substantial 
surplus over current budget expenditure 
levels at full employment. The correspond- 
ing revenues would provide an excellent 
opportunity to promote economic growth 
both through Government programs and 
through private investment. But the “la- 
tent surplus” may also make the attain- 
ment of full recovery more difficult. Full 
recovery requires that investment by busi- 
ness, and by State and local governments, be 
expanded significantly and must be main- 
tained at high and increasing levels. 
Although some of the stimulus for invest- 
ment can be provided by tax incentives, it is 
important to maintain monetary and credit 
conditions that are favorable to the neces- 
sary flow of funds. Monetary policy must 
at all times be flexible and interest rates 
must be higher in booms than in recessions. 
But the larger the share of the task of pre- 
venting inflationary excesses of demand that 
is assigned to fiscal policy, the smaller the 


Sources: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve ¥ herar Treasury Depart- 


ment, Moody’s Investors Service, and Federal Housing A 


burden that will fall on restrictive monetary 
policy. 

The Western World has recently entered a 
new era of convertible currencies, in which 
short-term funds can move in large volume 
and at great speed from one country to an- 
other. Losses—or gains—of funds can re- 
strict a country’s freedom of action in 
domestic policy to an undesirable degree. 
The recent experience of the United States 
is an example; similar outflows may embar- 
rass us again, or strike countries less well 
insulated by international reserves. The 
President noted in his message of February 
6 two measures by which the United States 
could, if necessary, seek to hold foreign 
Official dollar balances while lowering 
domestic short-term interest rates. The 
first, which requires Congressional approval, 
is to permit U.S. commercial banks to com- 
pete for official foreign time deposits by 
offering rates above the general ceiling set 
by the Federal Reserve. The second, which 
is already within the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is to offer special securities 
for foreign central banks and governments. 
In the long run, however, reconciling the 
requirements of domestic economic stability 
with those of international currency convert- 
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ibility will require multilateral understand- 
ing and accommodation. In this connection, 
the President said in his balance-of-pay- 
ments message, “I have requested the Sec- 
retaries of State and Treasury to work for 
still closer cooperation between the mone- 
tary and financial authorities of the indus- 
trialized free nations with a view toward 
avoiding excessive short-term money flows 
which could be upsetting to the orderly de- 
velopment of international trade and pay- 
ments.” 
Housing credit 


Credit policy affects many families directly 
through its impact on the mortgage market. 

Private housing starts have been declining 
for nearly 2 years. Inventories of unsold new 
houses are significantly higher than in early 
1959. In the three previous postwar reces- 
sions, revived strength in housing activity 
operated to sustain the economy; in the cur- 
rent recession, this has not been the case. 

The present weakness in housing construc- 
tion is in part a legacy of the high level of 
building activity in 1958-59. It is also, in 
part, a consequence of demographic factors; 
because of low birth rates in the 1930’s, the 
number of persons reaching the average age 
of first marriage in the last few years has 
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been temporarily low. Private housing 
starts reached an annual rate, seasonally 
adjusted, of 1.6 million in April 1959, then 
declined to 980,000 in December 1960. A 
recovery to 1.1 million occurred in January 
961. 
; This is not, however, the whole story. Resi- 
dential construction has been further de- 
by high interest rates on mortgages. 
It is difficult to accept the view that the 
housing market is so glutted that it would 
not respond to lower monthly financing 
costs. The possibilities for such reduction 
through lower interest rates are substantial, 
for example, a reduction of 1 percent in the 
rate of interest on a 30-year mortgage could 
reduce mortgage payments by more than 10 
percent. 

Mortgage interest rates are sticky prices. 
Though availability of mortgage funds im- 
proved in 1960, interest rates responded only 
sluggishly. The average decline was less 
than one-fourth of 1 percent. In the face 
of a depressed level of homebuilding activity, 
rising liquidity in many lending institu- 
tions, and a continuing decline in long-term 
interest rates generally, the cost of housing 
credit should have fallen more sharply. 
Mortgage interest rates of 6 to 7 percent are 
out of touch with the realities of 1961. 

The administration has taken a number 
of steps to hasten the decline in mortgage 
lending rates. The maximum permissible 
interest rate on FHA-insured loans has been 
reduced. The FNMA, in its secondary mar- 
ket operations, has increased both its selling 
prices and its buying prices for mortgages. 
At current FNMA selling prices, most lenders 
will find it more attractive to seek other in- 
vestments than to buy existing mortgages 
from FNMA. The search for other invest- 
ments will help, directly or indirectly, to push 
down interest rates on new mortgages. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
assisted the administration's effort to stimu- 
late housing construction and lower the cost 
of housing credit by a number of revisions in 
its policies and regulations. Also, the Presi- 
dent has requested the Chairman-designate 
of the FHLBB to meet with leaders in the 
savings and loan field and to urge them 
to reduce mortgage rates. 

Further measures to stimulate housing de- 
mand will become possible as general mone- 
tary conditions are further eased. 

Fiscal policy 

The Federal budget serves as an important 
stabilizing force in our economy. In part, 
this force is exerted through the rhythm of 
automatic changes in tax receipts and trans- 
fer payments as incomes rise and fall. In 
part, it is the result of conscious changes in 
tax and expenditure programs, For example, 
taxes were reduced several billion dollars in 
1954 through scheduled expirations of cer- 
tain taxes and new legislation; expenditures 
were increased several billion dollars in 1958 
by expansion and acceleration of Govern- 
ment programs. In recent years, revenues 
have risen and expenditures have fallen 
slightly as a percentage of gross national 
product. As a result, both the automatic 
cycle of the budget and the impact of legis- 
lative changes revolve uround a higher ratio 
of revenues to expenditures than was 
formerly the case. 

As demonstrated in chart 7, the combina- 
tion of automatic and discretionary budget 
forces has generated substantial surpluses in 
prosperity and deficits in recession. There is 
wide consensus that the surpluses have been 
helpful in restraining inflation, and the defi- 
cits in cushioning recession and promoting 
recovery. This is not to say that either the 
size or the timing of budget changes have 
been perfectly fitted to the movement of the 
business cycle. But by and large, the fiscal 
system has served as an important stabiliz- 
ing influence. 

Three important characteristics of the 
automatic responses of the budget should be 
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noted, especially as they bear on the current 
recession and the outlook for recovery. 
First, under present conditions and tax 
rates, the built-in flexibility of the Federal 
budget offsets between 25 and 30 percent 
of the drop (or increase) in GNP, with ap- 
proximately one-half of the offset coming 
from corporate taxes, one-quarter from per- 
sonal income taxes, and most of the rest 
from the various social security programs. 
As chart 6 illustrates, Federal receipts alone 
decline $3.4 billion for every 1-percent in- 
crease in the rate of unemployment. 
Second, welcome as the built-in stabiliz- 
ers are when the economy contracts, they 
are a mixed blessing when it expands. As 
soon as business conditions take a turn for 
the better, we can expect the Federal tax 
system automatically to cut into the growth 
in private incomes. When the economy 
again reaches the boom phase, this drain 
on private incomes will serve as a desirable 
restraint on inflation. But up to that point, 
it tends to slow down the recovery process. 
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Third, because economic growth auto- 
matically broadens the tax base, the revenue- 
raising power of the Federal tax system has 
been rising relative to expenditures. In- 
deed, tax revenues—even at stable tax 
rates—rise more than proportionately to 
GNP. Table 6 drives home this point. At 
roughly comparable phases of business ac- 
tivity—8.9 percent below potential in the 
first quarter of 1958 and 7.7 percent below 
potential in the fourth quarter of 1960, and 
in both cases prior to the impact of active 
antirecession measures—the deficits were 
vastly different. In the first quarter of 
1958, the deficit was running at an $8 bil- 
lion annual rate. Last quarter it was less 
than $1 billion. In other words, the relative 
growth of revenues in recent years brings 
the budget into balance substantially be- 
low full employment at current levels of 
Federal expenditures and tax rates. In the 
absence of tax cuts, large expenditure in- 
creases, or a substantial worsening of the 
economic situation, only modest deficits 
are likely to develop. 


TaBir 6.—Comparison of Federal receipts, expenditures, and deficit in recessions of 1958 
and 1960 


[Income and product accounts] 








Ist quarter 1958 | 4th quarter 1960 Calendar 1958 Calendar 1960 
Item a 
Billions | Per- | Billions | Per- | Billions | Per- | Billions | Per- 
of cent of of cent of of cent of of cent of 
dollars! | GNP | dollars! | GNP | dollars | GNP | dollars | GNP 
Federal receipts... ....-..--e-ceenneue 75.4 17.5 94.0 18.7 78. 6 17.7 95.3 18.9 
Federal expenditures. _..............- 83.5 19.3 94.6 18.8 87.9 19.8 92.3 18.3 
Surplus (+) or deficit (—)_..........- 1 =. ts 
Gross national product _...........-.- 503. 


Gap as percent of— 
Potential GNP ? 
Actual GNP 2 


1 Seasonally adjusted annual rate. 
2 Based on GNP in constant prices. 





Sources: Department of Commerce and Council of Economie Advisers. 


Deficits as large as those experienced in 
the 1958 recession could materialize in the 
current recession only if unemployment and 
unused potential grew substantially larger 
than they were at the bottom of the 1958 
recession, or if a very much greater expan- 
sion of Government programs than now 
contemplated were undertaken. Indeed, 
recent fiscal trends make clear that full re- 
covery with the present tax structure would 
generate substantially more revenue than is 
required by the President’s proposed pro- 
grams, thus leaving a generous margin for 
retirement of debt and restraint of inflation. 
Whether this margin is consistent with the 
achievement and maintenance of full em- 
ployment cannot yet be determined. 

In his program to restore momentum to 
the American economy, President Kennedy 
announced executive action and recom- 
mended legislation to help reverse the de- 
cline and set the American economy on the 
road to recovery. Since that time, the 
President has also proposed programs in 
education, health, natural resources, and 
highways, which, while fully justified on 
their own merits, promise additional bene- 
fit in the form of speedier recovery. The 
exact cost of all these programs, their 
timing, and their impact on the 1961 and 
1962 budget and on receipts from and pay- 
ments to the public (the consolidated cash 
budget) are not yet known. A review will be 
undertaken by the Director of the Budget in 
his appearance before the Joint Economic 
Committee later this month. 

However, the costs of the largest programs 
are already known. It may be useful to the 
committee to appraise in general terms the 
economic impact of these programs as they 
relate to the problems of recession and re- 
covery. For this purpose, we have estimated 
the overall magnitude of the programs. 


However, this estimate does not refer to 
budget expenditures, for two reasons. 

First, it is an estimate of the impact of 
the programs in the income-and-product 
account. Unlike either the budget or con- 
solidated cash accounts, the income-and- 
product data are assimilated directly to the 
GNP accounts and are shown, to the extent 
possible, on a current (accrued) basis. 
These accounts diverge from the conven- 
tional and cash budget figures. Moreover, 
some of the President’s recommendations, 
like the improvement in old age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, affect only the trust 
accounts and thus are reflected in the in- 
come-and-product account without any di- 
rect effect on the conventional budget. 

Second, the times of enactment of the 
various programs are uncertain. Some pro- 
grams are likely to be enacted very quickly, 
e.g., temporary unemployment compensa- 
tion, and will therefore still affect the fiscal 
1961 budget, while others will not take effect 
until fiscal 1962. To simplify matters, we 
have put all the available calculations on 
the same basis by making the assumption— 
unrealistic but adequate to our present pur- 
pose—that all the recommended legislation 
is enacted at the same time. 

This calculation shows that the President’s 
program would generate an estimated flow of 
at least $3 billion to consumers and business 
during the first 12 months after enactment. 
This estimate includes only programs for 
which costs have already been made public: 
temporary unemployment compensation, aid 
to dependent children, OASDI changes, area 
redevelopment, aid to education, and several 
smaller programs. It omits such items as 
advanced procurement, speed-up in funded 
public works, and proposals that may be de- 
veloped in the field of housing. Further, 
it does not include the impact of such 
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additional defense expenditures as may prove 
to be necessary for national security. 

Even if this estimate included all of the 
President’s proposals, it would not measure 
the full stimulative effect of the administra- 
tion program. First, only the primary effects 
are measured, leaving out the further ex- 
pansionary effects as funds are spent by 
the recipients. Second, acceleration of con- 
struction and contract letting may not be 
reflected in the Government’s income ac- 
counts for a long time but may have im- 
mediate stimulative effects on the inventory, 
employment, and equipment needs of the 
contractors. Third, the nonbudgetary pro- 
grams—notably, the move to reduce interest 
rates and increase credit availability—can 
have important stimulative effects. 

The President said in his February 2 mes- 
sage, “If economic developments in the first 
quarter of this year indicate that additional 
measures are needed, I will promptly pro- 
pose such measures.” Any such measures 
will, of course, have substantial fiscal im- 
pacts. A further program for economic re- 
covery might consider a speed-up in Gov- 
ernment construction and related projects, 
an expansion of housing programs, and tax 
reduction. 

If a new reading of the economic and fiscal 
situation indicates that additional measures 
are needed, a temporary income tax reduc- 
tion offers one of the most important 
methods for further economic stimulus. It 
offers a method of stimulating the economy 
quickly and effectively, at the same time pre- 
serving the basic revenue-raising power of 
the tax system for later use in financing 
Government programs and stemming infla- 
tion. The beneficiaries of a personal income 
tax cut, especially in the lower brackets, 
would promptly spend a large part of the 
proceeds on goods and services, thereby stim- 
ulating production, employment, and in- 
come. 

In appraisal of the usefulness of expanded 
Government expenditures in promoting re- 
covery, the timing of their impact is often 
considered to be of decisive importance. 
This may be the case in a recovery which 
starts from a position not far below the 
economy’s full potential. In such a recovery 
‘there is a danger that the impact of slow- 
starting Government projects comes too late 
to aid the recovery but instead aggravates an 
inflationary boom. The present situation is 
not of this kind. The decline began from 
@ position of substantial unemployment and 
excess capacity. We face a stubborn problem 
of chronic slack, and the road to full re- 
covery is a long one. The expansionary 
effects of Government programs will be wel- 
come even if they occur well after the re- 
cession has been reversed. 

In the spring and summer of 1958, the 
delayed impact of new expenditure programs 
may have appeared to be areal danger. Out- 
put was rebounding rapidly, and the out- 
look for housing was bright. As it turned 
out, fears of perverse timing were unneces- 
sary, because the recovery was abortive. 
With that incomplete recovery behind us, 
the problem of chronic slack is more clearly 
evident today. Also, the outlook in hous- 
ing—which played such an important role 
in recovery from the 1949, 1954, and 1958 
recessions—is much less encouraging in 
1961. Thus, the risk of bad timing of Gov- 
ernment outlays is smaller in 1961 than it 
has appeared in any previous postwar re- 
cession. In our present circumstances we 
should not shrink from launching needed 
projects because of misplaced fears of bad 
timing. 

The success of fiscal and budget policies 
cannot be measured only by whether the 
budget is in the black or in the red. The 
true test is whether the economy is in bal- 
ance, Only an economy which is realizing 
its potential can produce the goods and 
create the jobs the country needs. If at the 
end of this year the unemployment ratio is 
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still near 7 percent, our fiscal policies would 
have to be viewed with great concern, even 
if there is little or no deficit in the budget. 
On the other hand, if we have succeeded in 
reducing the unemployment ratio and ex- 
panding output significantly by year’s end, 
we will be on our way to the goals of a 
stronger economy and the restoration of 
budgetary strength. 


Policy for growth 


For the near future, economic policy justi- 
fiably places first emphasis on measures to 
expand aggregate demand to levels that will 
overcome the recession and, in time, close the 
gap between actual and potential produc- 
tion. Since demand pushing hard on exist- 
ing capacity stimulates investment in plant 
and equipment, measures for economic re- 
covery form an essential part of a balanced 
program for economic growth. But at high 
levels of activity, the major emphasis of 
growth policy is necessarily focused on the 
uses of our output, i.e., on the channeling 
of a larger share of our resources to the ex- 
pansion and improvement of both the hu- 
man skills and the physical capital of the 
country. 

A basic component of any program for ac- 
celerated economic growth must be invest- 
ment in the extension of knowledge, the gen- 
eral education of the population, and the 
training of the labor force. The improve- 
ment of technology and the increase of skills 
go hand-in-hand with ordinary capital 
formation to increase productive capacity. 
Their interaction is far more powerful than 
the sum of their independent effects. Tech- 
nical advance without modernization of fa- 
cilities loses much of its potential effect on 
output, and it has been observed that mere 
increase of capital without technological 
progress also has weak effects on productiv- 
ity. But together they are responsible for 
the long-term growth of American productive 
potential. 

It is a deeply-held American belief that 
education is a good thing in itself, both as 
the foundation stone of equality of oppor- 
tunity and as an enrichment of everyday 
life. Continuing education of the labor force 
also makes a Contribution to economic pro- 
ductivity. Literacy has economic, as well as 
social value. In a qualitative way, we can 
easily imagine how hard it would be to oper- 
ate an advanced industrial economy with a 
labor force in which the ability to read and 
to add or divide was a scarce commodity. 
More quantitatively, one recent study at- 
tributes a quarter of the growth-rate of the 
real national income since 1929 to the in- 
crease in the educational level of the labor 
force. While the United States now edu- 
cates an unprecedented fraction of its citi- 
zens, there is more to be done in improving 
the amount and the quality of education. 
There are few activities which contribute in 
so many ways to strengthening the fabric of 
American society. 

In his special message of February 23 on 
natural resources, the President announced 
that the Council would report to him, the 
Congress, and the public on the status of re- 
source programs in relation to national needs. 
At the same time he mentioned estimates 
that by 1980 the Nation’s consumption of 
water would double and of electric power 
would triple. These, like forests, are renew- 
able resources. But the consumption of 
metals and other minerals will also increase 
and the domestic supply of these resources 
is ultimately fixed. Here wise management 
must take the form of promoting rational use 
and developing access to leaner sources of 
supply. Research and the development of 
new technology will play a fundamental part 
in this important aspect of economic growth. 

Effective translation of advances in 
knowledge and technology into advances in 
the quantity and quality of output requires 
additional business investment. As noted 
earlier, the fraction of our GNP devoted to 
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investment in plant and equipment has been 


declining since 1948. If we choose as a Na- 
tion to accelerate our rate of economic 
growth and productivity increase, we must 
reverse the tendency of our capital stock to 
age. This will require an increase in the 
rate of investment relative to GNP, perhaps 
beyond the levels of early postwar years, 
Some of this investment will be for expan- 
sion of capacity and some to give effect to 
technical progress and potential increase in 
productivity. 

The revenue-raising power of the existing 
Federal tax system can be an important asset 
in achieving the levels of investment needed 
for rapid advance in productive capacity. 
First, the potential high-employment sur- 
plus can be used, as discussed above, to 
finance the desirable Government programs 
which contribute to the build-up of human 
capital. Second, it can indirectly increase 
incentives for private investment by facilitat- 
ing a policy of relative monetary ease, as 
noted in the preceding section. Third, it 
can be placed at the disposal of the economy 
for investment purposes by the process of 
debt retirement. When the Federal Govern- 
ment retires debt it, in effect, exchanges cash 
for an asset which had been a store of wealth 
for the owners of the debt. These owners 
then seek other assets to hold, primarily 
the debt and equity securities of business 
firms and the bonds of State and local gov- 
ernments. In other words, the debt retire- 
ment process channels savings into uses 
which facilitate investment for economic 
growth. 

In addition, the tax system can be used to 
provide specific financial incentives for in- 
vestment. In his economic message, the 
President announced that he would propose 
@ modification of the income tax law to 
favor investment in plant and equipment. 
This can be done in such a way as to yield 
strong incentive effects per dollar of revenue 
loss. Accompanying measures would restore 
the revenue loss and improve the fairness of 
the tax system. 

Measures to stimulate business investment 
directly will contribute to our recovery from 
the present recession, but that is not their 
main purpose. All who have confidence in 
the American economy must look ahead to 
the day when the slack will be taken up 
and high levels of output and employment 
will again be the rule. The full benefit of 
our decision to supplement increases in con- 
sumer demand now with a higher rate of 
capital expansion and modernization will 
then be realized. 

As noted earlier, these efforts to step up 
the rate of productivity increases have im- 
portant implications for our balance of pay- 
ments position. It is not the rate of in- 
crease in hourly wages which is directly 
relevant to the competitive position of our 
export and import-competing industries, but 
rather the movement of unit costs and 
prices. Wage rates in some industrialized 
countries have risen further than U.S. wages, 
but a high rate of productivity increase has 
held down costs and prices in these coun- 
tries, with consequent benefit to their for- 
eign trade position. A speeding up of the 
rate of productivity improvement in the 
United States would, by the same logic, 
strengthen the position of American industry 
in the international economy. 


Price stability 


In his economic message of February 2, 
the President said: 

“We must not as a Nation come to accept 
the proposition that reasonable price stabil- 
ity can be achieved only by tolerating a 
slack economy, chronic unemployment, and 
a creeping rate of growth. 

“Neither will we seek to buy short-run 
economic gains by paying the price of ex- 
cessive increases in the cost of living. Al- 
Ways a cruel tax upon the weak, inflation is 
now the certain road to a balance-of-pay- 
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ments crisis and the disruption of the inter- 
national economy of the Western World.” 

The task of reconciling full recovery and 
accelerated growth with reasonable price 
stability carries an urgency which justifies 
the emphatic tone of the President’s lan- 

The work of the Joint Economic 
Committee has been of major importance in 
extending awareness that inflation in 
America is not one problem but many, and 
that there is no single easy formula for 
achieving the reconciliation we all seek. 

As we look ahead to the price problems of 
the next few years, the following consid- 
erations will contribute to a clearer appreci- 
ation of the issues: 

1. By far the greater part of the postwar 
inflation occurred in two periods of over- 
all excess demand—the years 1946-48 and 
the period of the Korean conflict. If the 
problem should recur in this form, the pow- 
erful tools of fiscal and monetary policy are 
available, and will be used, to bring aggre- 
gate supply and demand into balance. 

2. The inflation of the years 1955-58 can- 
not be characterized by any single label. 
Some price and wage increases in those years 
were delayed reactions to the earlier de- 
mand inflations. Others were compounded 
of temporary excess demand in some sectors, 
slow response of productive resources to 
secular shifts in demand, sluggish produc- 
tivity gains in some industries, and the 
exertion of market power by some elements 
of labor and management. 

8. The goal of reasonable price stability 
does not mean that no price should rise. It 
does mean that price increases for some goods 
and services, necessitated by smaller-than- 
average productivity gains or other causes, 
must be roughly balanced by price reduc- 
tions of other goods or services, made possi- 
ble by larger-than-average productivity gains 
or other factors. Moreover, price level sta- 
bility is not the equivalent of absolute sta- 
bility in the official price indexes; as noted 
in the report of the Price Statistics Review 
Committee, which the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has just published, many experts be- 
lieve that the price indexes, by failing to 
take full account of quality improvement, 
contain a systematic upward bias. 

To create a climate which will reduce the 
likelihood of a repetition of the 1955-58 ex- 
perience, public and private policy should 
focus on several objectives: 

First, the forces of competition should be 
strengthened by the vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws and by other appropriate 
means. Some excessive price increases in 
1955-58 might not have occurred if market 
control had not been so strong. 

Second, continuing efforts should be made 
to enlist the cooperation of labor and man- 
agement in a voluntary program of price 
and wage restraint. In this connection, the 
President has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy which 
will concern itself, among other things, with 
actions that may be taken by labor, man- 
agement, and the public to promote sound 
wage and price policies. 

Third, a higher rate of productivity in- 
crease should be sought, not only for the 
direct benefits which higher productivity will 


yield, but also because a highly progressive. 


economy is able to absorb steadily rising 
wage rates into a stable price level. The 
President’s Labor-Management Committee 
will also seek to achieve agreement on meth- 
ods of raising productivity. 

Fourth, efforts should be made to fore- 
see emerging needs for skilled manpower, 
to aid in the adaptation of skills to present 
and prospective demands, and to promote 
geographical and occupational mobility. For 
example, because the supply of medical serv- 
ices has not responded adequately to a steady 
increase in demand, sharply rising costs of 
medical care have contributed to the in- 
crease in consumer prices. In this connec- 
tion, the President has proposed legislation 
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to support the expansion of medical and 
dental education facilities and, through a 
program of scholarships, to increase the 
number of new doctors and dentists grad- 
uated each year. Studies are also underway 
looking toward the modernization and re- 
direction of the National Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. Programs of this sort, modest 
though they may be, can increase the resili- 
ency and efficiency of the economic system 
and strengthen its resistance to price in- 
creases. 


Iv. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


As we review the state of the economy and 
the policies for recovery and growth, these 
points stand out: 

1. The recession itself, while not as severe 
as the other three postwar recessions, has 
proceeded steadily since last spring. Current 
hopes for an economic upturn lie principally 
in a possible rise in consumer spending aided 
by the stimulus of the President’s programs; 
the continued upward trend in local, State 
and Federal Government purchases; and 
some prospect of an assist from inventories 
within several months. 

2. An economic upturn would be only the 
beginning, not the end, of the solution to 
our economic problems. The recession fol- 
lowed an incomplete recovery in which the 
American economy fell substantially short 
of its potential levels of employment, pro- 
duction and income. Indeed, the gap be- 
tween what we are producing and what we 
can produce reached 8 percent at the end 
of 1960. Today, it may be even closer to 
the 10-percent gap that developed at the 
worst stage of the 1958 recession. Taking up 
this slack of some $50 billion in economic 
activity, rather than merely reversing the 
economic decline, is the real challenge of 
economic policy in the months ahead. 

3. In addition to the problems of reces- 
sion and slack, we are confronted with a 
disturbing slowdown in the rate of growth 
of our national economic potential. The rate 
at which the stock of the country’s capital 
has been expanded and modernized has 
slowed down in the face of unused capacity, 
with a consequent slackening of growth in 
productivity. Also, we have not made full 
use of possibilities for increased investment 
in human capital through education, train- 
ing, and research. 

4. The risk of bad timing of Government 
outlays—in the sense that antirecession 
projects may have a delayed impact which 
will aggravate an inflationary boom—is 
smaller in 1961 than it has appeared in any 
previous postwar recession. Given the con- 
tinued and stubborn problem of economic 
slack—and given the less encouraging out- 
look for the housing sector, which played 
such a major role in the early phase of the 
1958 recovery—one can only conclude that we 
must not shrink from launching needed 
projects because of misplaced fears of bad 
timing. 

5. Substantial opportunities exist in the 
field of monetary policy, debt management, 
and housing credit to contribute to economic 
recovery and growth. The Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury are pursuing policies to re- 
duce the cost and increase the flow of long- 
term credit while keeping short-term interest 
rates from falling to levels which would lead 
to further withdrawals of short-term capi- 
tal. With the support of the general meas- 
ures to lower the cost of long-term credit, 
specific steps are being taken to lower mort- 
gage rates and increase the availability of 
funds to homebuilders. 

6. The President’s programs, which prom- 
ise substantial support to consumer income 
and demand, can be a major factor in 
strengthening the American economy in the 
months ahead. However, the President, in 
his February 2 message, stated: “If economic 
developments in the first quarter of this 
year indicate that additional measures are 
needed, I will promptly propose such meas- 
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ures.” A further program for economic re- 
covery might consider a speedup in Govern- 
ment construction and related projects, an 
expansion of housing programs, and tax re- 
duction. Temporary income tax cuts, in par- 
ticular, provide a fast method for enlarg- 
ing the private income stream and speeding 
recovery. At the same time, the temporary 
nature of such a tax reduction would pre- 
serve the basic revenue-raising power of the 
tax system for later use in financing Govern- 
ment programs, retiring debt, and stemming 
inflation. Whether such additional stimu- 
lative measures will be needed depends, as 
the President has indicated, on further eco- 
nomic developments. 

7. In pursuing the expansionary policies 
required by the serious economic problems 
we face, we cannot lose sight of the possible 
impact of those policies on domestic price 
levels and our balance of payments. We do 
not accept the gloomy doctrine that economic 
expansion is inherently inconsistent with 
reasonable price stability and balance in our 
international accounts. For example, added 
investment to stimulate increases in produc- 
tivity, with consequent reductions in cost, 
simultaneously serves all three objectives. 
In addition, the work of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy gives promise of improvement in public 
and private policy for maintaining price sta- 
bility. 

8. Together with policies to reverse the 
recession, close the employment and produc- 
tion gap, and maintain reasonable price sta- 
bility, it is important to initiate further steps 
to promote faster economic growth. These 
would include tax incentives to stimulate 
business investment and expanded programs 
in education, training, and research to build 
up America’s human capital. 

The foregoing considerations underscore 
the importance of the economic goals placed 
before the Nation in the President’s February 
2 message to Congress: 

“Realistic aims for 1961 are to reverse the 
downtrend in our economy, to narrow the 
gap of unused potential, to abate the waste 
and misery of unemployment, and at the 
same time to maintain reasonable stability 
of the price level. For 1962 and 1963 our 
programs must aim at expanding American 
productive capacity at a rate that shows the 
world the vigor and vitality of a free econ- 
omy. These are not merely fond hopes, they 
are realistic goals. We pledge and ask maxi- 
mum effort for their attainment.” 


SUPPLEMENT A 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG POTENTIAL OUTPUT, 
ACTUAL OUTPUT, AND EMPLOYMENT 


This supplement gives a full description 
of the theoretical and statistical procedures 
underlying the estimates of potential output 
and degree of slack reported in the text. 
Calculations like this are at best hazardous 
and uncertain and ours do not pretend to 
be definitive. Work along these lines is 
proceeding at the Council and elsewhere and 
further reports will describe the results. 

Table 3 of the text shows the sources of 
the 8 percent potential increment in output 
during the last quarter of 1960. In addi- 
tion to the reduction of unemployment, a 
rise in output would be accompanied by 
(a) an increase in the civilian labor force; 
(b) a rise in hours per man; and (c) a 
marked increase in output per man-hour. 

(a) Labor force: In his testimony to the 
Joint Economic Committee, February 9, 
1961, Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, showed that the actual labor 
force has fallen considerably below trend 
projections during the past 3 years. This 
shortfall is attributable to the disappoint- 
ing performance of the economy; many peo- 
ple have stayed out of the labor market al- 
though they would take employment if jobs 
were available. Following Mr. Clague’s cal- 
culations, we estimate that the labor force 
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associated with capacity output at the end 
of 1960 would have been higher by 561,000, 
persons, or 0.8 percent as shown in table 3. 

(b) Hours: There has been a desirable 
secular decline in hours worked per man, as 
progress has made possible increased volun- 
tary leisure. On the average, in the 1947- 
59 period, hours per man in the private sec- 
tor fell by one-third of 1 percent per year, 
while GNP rose at a 3.6 percent annual rate. 
However, hours per man fell more rapidly 
when the growth of GNP was below its aver- 
age. And increases in real output have been 
associated with relatively small declines, or 
even rises, in hours per man. The indicated 
1.2 percent increment of GNP due to in- 
creased hours of work per man is based on 
the estimate that each 1 percent differ- 
ence in output growth is associated with a 
difference of 0.14 percent in hours per man, 
including both overtime and part-time work. 
The estimate is necessarily tentative and in- 
exact because of the incomplete nature of 
the economywide data on man-hours. 

The figure of 0.14 is obtained by fitting a 
least-squares regression line to annual data 
for 1947-59. The data are found in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics release (USDL-— 
4155) of June 28, 1960. The variables are 
percent change in man-hours of work per 
person employed (Y) and percent change in 
private nonagricultural output (xX), re- 
stricted to private nonagricultural output 
and employment; establishment figures are 
the source of the man-hour estimates. The 
fitted line is: 


Y = — 843 + .142X (r = 85) 


According to this relationship, annual hours 
per man remain constant from one year to 
the next when output rises by 6 percent. 
On the other hand, if output declines over a 
year by 1 percent, man-hours per man will 
also fall by 1 percent. When the equation 
is used to compare different possible outputs 
at the same point in time, it supports the 
estimate in table 3. 

(c) Productivity: The rate of productivity 
growth in the postwar period has shown a 
consistent and close relationship to the rate 
of expansion of output. The economy uses 
labor more efficiently as it utilizes its produc- 
tive capacity fully. Recessions produce on- 
the-job underemployment. In many firms, 
a substantial part of the work force is essen- 
tially a fixed cost in a period of recession. 
A manufacturing firm which cuts its produc- 
tion by 10 percent in a recession ordinarily 
finds it difficult or impossible to curtail sig- 
nificantly its clerical help, its managerial or 
supervisory personnel, or its sales force. It 
may also be reluctant to lay off production 
workers, both to maintain morale and to 
avoid the expense of hiring and training new 
labor when business activity recovers. 


Just as productivity is retarded by eco- 
nomic slack, large gains in output per man 
occur with a return toward full utilization 
of resources. Table A-1 shows the increase 
in real GNP, employment, and output per 
employed person for the first year of each of 
the three postwar cyclical recoveries. 





TaBLe A-1—ZIncrease of product per man 
in 3 postwar expansions 





[Percent] 
———_————————{~—_ 
| 1949 4th | 1954 3d 1958 2d 
Item | quarter | quarter | quarter 
| to 1950 to 1955 to 1959 
4th 3d 2d 
; quarter quarter | quarter 
—_-—_—___ {——-——— 
Rise in real gross na- | 
tional product _____- 13.1 9.5 10.1 
Rise in employment-_- ‘| 3.6 4.7 3.3 
Rise . real gross na- | | 
tional product per | 
person employed_____ 9.1 | 4.5 6.5 





Source: Council of Economic Advisers (based on 
a of Commerce and Department of Labor 
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In each expansion, output per man grew 
by more than its postwar trend. The aver- 
age gain in the three recovery years is nearly 
7 percent, while the trend growth in output 
per man for the entire postwar period is 
slightly over 2 percent. Reduction in un- 
used capacity is responsible for the extra 5 
percent gain in output per man. Translated 
into a gain of output per man-hour, the 
five percent increase in output per man is 
somewhat above the 3.3 percent increment 
in man-hour productivity shown in table 
3 of the text. 

The data for the entire postwar period of- 
fer solid confirmation of the relationship 
between productivity gains and the growth 
of total production. One piece of evidence 
is supplied by a statistical estimate derived 
from quarterly data for real GNP and total 
civilian employment covering 1947 II to 
1960 IV. The variables are percent change 
in output per person employed (Y), and 
percent change in real GNP (XX). The 55 
quarterly observations yield the following 
relationship: 

1) Y=.02+ .66X (r=.86) 
According to this equation, a rise of 1 per- 
cent in output requires an increase in em- 
ployment of only one-third of 1 percent. 

Two further statistical relationships are 
derived from data on unemployment and 
real GNP. It relates the ratio of unem- 
ployed to the civilian labor force (Y) to the 
percentage gap in actual output (XX), 
as measured from the 3.5 percent trend line 
through mid-1955, with quarterly data for 
1953 to 1960. The resulting equation is: 

2) Y=3.72+.36X (r=.93) 

Here, each extra 1 percent of output is 
associated with a decline of 0.36 percentage 
points in the unemployment ratio. 

The third statistical relationship is based 
on data for the change in the percent of the 
labor force unemployed (Y) and the per- 
centage change in real GNP (X). With 55 
quarterly observations from 1947-II to the 
end of 1960, the estimated regression line 
is: 

3) Y=.30—.30X (r=.79) 

The estimated unemployment ratio is 
lower by 03 point for each 1 percent rise 
in output. 

Equations (1) through (3) all have impli- 
cations for the rise in man-hour productivity 
that could be expected to accompany an 8 
percent increment in output. To compare 
these implications directly, certain adjust- 
ments are necessary. Equation (1) is given 
in terms of output per man, and must be 
amended for the rise in man-hours per man. 
Equations (2) and (3), which are based on 
the unemployment ratio, require adjustment 
for both increases in the labor force and rises 
in hours perman. With the adjustments, an 
increase of 8 percent in output would raise 
productivity as follows: 


Expected percentage rise in output per 
man-hour 


Equation: 
CD isiieigss Sb Se ed RE Ee 4.2 
instep ath ds we Mersin civil 3.0 
(OD iniainecd in tip wrensimnsn 3.3 


These results differ somewhat but agree in 
showing a substantial gain in productivity. 
The 3.3 percent increase used in table 3 of 
the text lies near the middle of the alterna- 
tive estimates. 

To summarize the estimate of the ratio of 
potential GNP to actual is obtained as the 
product of the ratios of potential to actual 
labor force, employment, hours per man, and 
output per man-hour. 

Trend projections of recent growth 

Table A-2 shows the annual rate of growth 
of selected magnitudes from the first quarter 
of 1947 to the last quarter of 1960. It also 
divides the period into halves, using the last 
quarter of 1953 as a dividing line. 
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TABLE A-2.—Annual rates of growth of out- 
put and employment 
[Percent per annum] 








1947 Ist | 1947 Ist | 1953 4th 
quarter | quarter | quarter 
Item to 1960 to 1953 to 1960 
| 4th 4th 4th 
quarter | quarter | quarter 
Gross national product 
in constant dollars... | 3.4 4.3 2.5 
Employment_......--- Lia And 1,2 
Gross national product 
per person employed 2.2 3.2 1.3 
Civilian labor force. -_. 1.3 1.1 1.6 





Source: Council of Economic Advisers (based on 
Department of Commerce and Department of Labor 
data). 

The growth in productivity and output 
decelerated in the last half of the period 
while the growth rate of the labor force 
increased for demographic reasons. The 1.5 
percent growth rate of the labor force used 
in the text is consistent with experience of 
the last several years. The present trend 
rate of growth of output per person em- 
ployed has been taken in the text as 2 per- 
cent. This is considerably above recent 
experience. The low rate of productivity 
growth in recent years is, in part, attribut- 
able to the increasing gap between actual 
and potential output; but it also, in part, 
reflects a lower rate of growth of potential 
output. The close relationship shown in 
charts 4 and 5 between the calculated gap 
and unemployment ratios offers support for 
the estimate of a 3.5 percent rate of growth 
in potential output. 

Real GNP per person employed rises at 
a lower rate than output per man-hour in 
the private sector. With annual data for 
1947 to 1959, the annual growth of real 
GNP per man was 2.5 percent, while gross 
private product per man-hour rose at a 3.2- 
percent rate. About half of the difference 
between the two figures is attributable to 
the secular decline in hours of work per 
person employed; the other half is accounted 
for by output and employment in Govern- 
ment. Definitions of Government output 
are such that the productivity gain in the 
Government sector is necessarily negligible. 








SUPPLEMENT B 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE STRUC"URE OF THE 
LABOR FORCE 


The question sometimes arises whether 
the obstinate refusal of the unemployment 
rate to decline below 5 percent since the end 
of 1957 is a consequence of long-term “struc- 
tural” changes in the age, sex, and other 
composition of the labor force, and not of 
weakness in aggregate demand. If this were 
so, it would mean that measures to stimu- 
late the general level of economic activity 
might fail to get the overall unemployment 
rate down to tolerable levels. Indeed, as the 
cyclical component of unemployment van- 
ished, leaving only the “hard core,” the re- 
sult might be inflationary wage increases. 

But this argument can be shown to be 
false. There is little evidence that current 
unemployment is unusually concentrated in 
particular compartments of the labor force, 
whether age, sex, color, marital status, or 
education. Nor can the current level of 
unemployment be attributed to certain in- 
dustry or occupation groups. There is little 
evidence that current unemployment is pri- 
marily a result of unfavorable changes in the 
labor force. The evidence is that our high 
overall rate of unemployment comes from 
higher unemployment—rates group by group, 
category by category, throughout the labor 
force. 

We begin by looking at the age and sex 
composition of the unemployed in say, 1957 
and 1960. If the hard-core argument were 
true, women and older workers ought to be a 
larger fraction of the unemployed group in 
the later year. But, as table B-1 shows, the 
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and sex distribution of the unemployed 
is essentially the same in the two years. In- 
deed, workers in the over-65 age group 
formed only 3.1 percent of the body of un- 
employed in 1960 as against 3.8 percent in 
1957. There is an approximately compen- 
sating increase in the proportion of workers 
under 24 among the unemployed: 34.2 per- 
cent in 1957, 35.0 percent in 1960. As for 
the breakdown by sex, women were 35.3 per- 
cent of the unemployed in 1960 and 35.6 per- 
cent in 1957. Clearly there is little or no 
difference between the two years and what 
there is does not especially favor the hard- 
core hypothesis. 

Another way of looking at the data is 
shown in table B-2. The overall unemploy- 
ment rate was 5.6 percent in 1960, 4.3 percent 
in 1957, an increase of about 30 percent. We 
can make a similar calculation for each age- 
sex category, and observe which ones show 
a substantially greater than 30 percent in- 
crease in the incidence of unemployment. 
It turns out that the oldest age groups of 
both sexes had below-average increases in 
unemployment rate, and the largest increase 
in incidence was suffered by men in the 
24- to 34-year age group. 

When we turn to other labor-force cate- 
gories, the statistical evidence has similar 
implications. We can compare unemploy- 
ment rates by industry (table B-3) and by 
occupation (table B-4) in 1957 and 1960. 
We find that even in those industries and 
occupations which have been enjoying secu- 
lar expansion the incidence of unemployment 
has increased as much or almost as much as 
for the whole labor force. In trade, in 
finance, insurance, and real estate, even in 
public administration; among professional 
and technical workers, among managers, 
Officials and proprietors, among white-collar 
workers in general, unemployment rates 
have gone up at about the same rate as for 
other occupations. 

To probe more deeply into the effect of 
labor force changes on unemployment, and 
to carry the analysis back to 1953, we can 
perform an experiment. For 1953, 1957, and 
1960 we classify the labor force by important 
demographic or economic characteristics: 
age, color, marital status, educational at- 
tainment, occupation and industry, and in 
each case we cross-classify by sex. For each 
year we also have the unemployment rate 
within each category. 

Suppose that in 1960, unemployment rates 
for each age-sex category had been the same 
as they were in 1957. The age-sex compo- 
sition of the 1960 labor force was, however, 
different from 1957. If we hypothetically 
apply the 1957 unemployment rates to the 
actuaf 1960 labor force, we calculate what 
1960 unemployment would have been with 
the 1957 age-specific unemployment rates. 
How much of the actual increase in unem- 
ployment for the second quarter of 1957 to 
the second quarter of 1960 is accounted for 
in this way? The answer is given in the 
first column of table B-5. Actual unem- 
ployment increased by 933,000. With the 
1957 rates and the 1960 labor force, unem- 
ployment would have increased by 185,000. 
This measures the increase in unemploy- 
ment attributable purely to changes in the 
age-sex structure of the labor force. Fully 
80 percent of the increase is a consequence 
of increased unemployment rates. Only 20 
percent of the increase would have occurred 
had unemployment rates remained constant 
at 1957 levels. 

The second column of table B-5 shows 
what happens when 1960 unemployment 
rates are applied to the 1957 labor force. 
The results are broadly similar. About 22 
percent of the observed increase in unem- 
ployment is attributable to changes in the 
age-sex composition of the labor force. By 
far the greater part is a consequence of 
higher unemployment rates, age-group by 
age-group. 
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The third and fourth columns of table B-5 
answer the same question in a comparison 
of the second quarter of 1953 with the second 
quarter of 1960. Only between 12 and 22 
percent of the 2-million increase in unem- 
ployment is structural. The rest is cyclical. 

Table B-6 puts these answers in terms of 
unemployment rates. The rate of unemploy- 
ment increased by 1.14 from 1957 to 1960. 
Between 0.09 and 0.14 of that increase is 
structural. The remaining increase of 1.00 or 
1.04 is cyclical. 

Together tables B-5 and B-6 cover the 
effects of changes in the age, color, occupa- 
tional and industrial composition of the la- 
bor force. In all cases, the labor force ef- 
fects are weaker than those for age. The 
inescapable conclusion is that observed 
changes in unemployment and unemploy- 
ment rates are overwhelmingly the result 
of increases in the category-by-category un- 
employment rates and only to a minor extent 
due to structural factors. 

Tables B—7 and B-8 repeat the analysis 
for the factors marital status and educa- 
tional attainment, and with the same results. 
Indeed, the observed changes in the educa- 
tional attainment of members of the labor 
force would by themselves have reduced un- 
employment rates between 1953 and 1960, and 
again between 1957 and 1960. 

It must be granted that some structural 
unemployment will not show up in the data, 
because older workers and possibly very 
young workers may leave the labor force in 
the absence of demand for their services. 
The 1960 labor force is indeed below trend 
in the male 14-19 and 65-and-over age 
classes. A rough calculation suggests that 
if the “missing” workers were put back in 
the 1960 labor force, the 1957 rates might 
account for only another 29,000 of the 1960 
unemployed. 

We stress that in a test like this the cards 
are stacked in favor of the theory of in- 
creasing hard-core unemployment, and still 
it fails. Any student of the workings of a 
free enterprise market economy will see this 
at once. Workers in one age group are after 
all fairly close substitutes for workers in 
neighboring age groups. The same is true 
for the other classifications studied. When 
supply conditions change, with one group 
increasing more rapidly than another, mar- 
ket forces will induce some offsetting wage 
changes. They need not restore the old 
overall unemployment rate; the point is that 
some equilibration occurs in the market. 
The test we have performed leaves this out 
of account. It assumes that extra workers 
in any age-sex class, or occupational group, 
or other category cannot increase their 
chances of finding employment by accepting 
lower wages, or working inconvenient hours, 
or in any other way. Even so, it appears 
that changes in the demographic occupa- 
tional and industrial makeup of the labor 
force are a minor source of increased unem- 
ployment. 

What are we left with? We are left with 
the fact that in 1960, there was more long- 
term unemployment than in 1957, as 
shown in table B-9. In 1960, 24.3 percent of 
the unemployed were unemployed 15 weeks 
or more, against 19.1 percent in 1957. Of 
these, 11.5 percent were unemployed for 27 
weeks or more in 1960, against 8.1 percent 
in 1957. Does this entail that in 1960 more 
of the unemployed were in fact unemploy- 
able? Not at all. Even if spells of unem- 
ployment were distributed at random 
through the labor force, each member sub- 
ject to the same risks, an increase in the 
overall unemployment rate would inevitably 
show up in a higher average duration of un- 
employment and a larger number of longer 
spells of unemployment. The increase in 
long-term unemployment may simply sig- 
nify that Jobs were harder to get for every- 
one, not that there is a special class of peo- 
ple called long-term unemployed who are 
increasing in number. 
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Finally, we turn to a pressing aspect of the 
problem of cyclical and structural unemploy- 
ment, the existence of chronically distressed 
labor markets, or what the Department of 
Labor calls areas of substantial and persist- 
ent labor surplus. These are labor market 
areas whose unemployment rates are above 
6 percent for other than temporary reasons 
and have been 50 percent or more above the 
national average for an extended period of 
time. In November 1960, the areas in this 
category, large and small combined, had 7.3 
percent of the national labor force and 12.2 
percent of the unemployment. 

It is noteworthy that over the years the 
labor force in the major labor surplus areas 
has been declining, counter to the move- 
ment of the national labor force. In the 17 
major areas in this classification as of Janu- 
ary 1961, the total labor force declined by 
6.3 percent in the 7 years from May 1953 to 
May 1960, while the national civilian labor 
force was increasing by 11.1 percent. It is 
not known how much of the decline repre- 
sents a movement to disguised unemploy- 
ment in rural areas, or a withdrawal of per- 
sons from the labor force because of the 
lack of job opportunities. 

Whatever the economic situation, there 
will always be areas with above average un- 
employment rates. And as industries de- 
cline because of technological change and 
shifts in demand, there will inevitably be 
some areas in which unemployment persists. 
The important question to answer is 
whether the magnitude of the distressed- 
area component of unemployment has been 
increasing over time, whether this struc- 
tural aspect of the problem of unemploy- 
ment is now a larger part of the whole than 
it once was. 

This question is answered in table B-10. 
The answer is that the major labor surplus 
areas always suffer relatively more than the 
country as a whole when the national un- 
employment rate rises, but the size of the 
differential does not appear to have in- 
creased since 1953. 

The table refers to the 17 major areas of 
substantial and persistent labor surplus as 
of 1961. It shows clearly the relatively great- 
er fluctuation in unemployment rates to 
which they have been exposed since 1953. 
These fluctuations themselves show that 
there is large cyclical unemployment even 
within the labor surplus areas. For the 17 
areas combined table B-10 gives the per- 
centage by which the unemployment rate in 
these areas exceeded the national average 
in each period. These percentages show no 
tendency to increase over time. The excess 
was especially high in May 1958, but in May 
1960 it fell below what it had been at the 
previous business cycle peak in May 1957. 
The extraordinarily high excess in 1958 is 
largely due to the extremely severe unem- 
ployment rate—18.3 percent in the Detroit 
area in that year; passenger car production 
fell by about a third from 1957 to 1958. If 
Detroit is removed from the group of 17 
areas, it is seen that the excess unemploy- 
ment rate for the remaining areas behaves 
quite uniformly over the period. It was 72 
percent, 68 percent, and 67 percent in the 
three business cycle peak periods of May 
1953, May 1957, and May 1960. It was 81 per- 
cent in May 1954, 89 percent in May 1958, 
and 81 percent in November 1960. There is 
no indication that this structural aspect ac- 
counts for more of the unemployment than 
it did in the two earlier business cycles. 

At the end of this long argument it is 
worth saying that it is no part of our inten- 
tion to cry down structural unemployment 
or explain it away. The problems of younger 
and older workers, of nonwhite members of 
the labor force, of the technologically dis- 
placed, and of the distressed need to be at- 
tacked at the source. But our concern for 
them ought not to divert our attention from 
the real cause of weakness in 1961’s labor 
market—and that is inadequate demand. 
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Taste B-1.— Unemployment by age and sex, 1957 and 1960 





Age and sex 





oo 


100.0 
bik hi dinecntcreniains! 34.2 





19.5 
12.0 - 480 12.2 
7.6 310 7.9 
14.6 583 14.8 
9.6 369 9.4 
5.0 214 5.4 
65.8 2, 553 64.9 
62.0 2, 432 61.9 
ee ea a 40.0 1, 593 40.5 
ote ees 64 22.0 839 21.3 
Bs Sik cad 3.8 m/} 31 
PE aE 2.8 96 2.4 
eee od 1.0 25 6 





NotE.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Department of Labor. 


Taste B-3.—Unemployment rates by industry, 1957 and 1960 








Unemployment 

rate (percent) ! Percent- 
Industry age 
change 

1957 1960 
i SR dmsiikapuatipnémitounnnnaniininnepee 4.3 5.6 30 
Experienced wage and salary workers. ..........- 3.9 5.7 46 
A ted nhineniie nad geiaenensinn 6.7 8.0 19 
Nonagricultural industries_...............-.- 4.5 5.6 24 
Mining, forestry, and fisheries_........... 6.3 9.5 51 
I is cschenew in dlidaltictestecipantciiniontinetincammettl 9.8 12.2 24 
i ceetiaiennentinnteel 5.0 6.2 24 
gee 4.9 6.3 29 
Nondurable goods__.................- 5.3 6.0 13 
Transportation and public utilities. _..___ 3.1 4.3 39 
Wholesale and retail trade. __.........._- 4.5 5.9 31 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ._._.- 1.8 2.4 33 
Service I bn wrichilicciewanidcossesten! 3.4 4.1 21 
Public administration__.................- 2.0 2.6 30 





1 Percent of civilian labor force in each category who were unemployed. 
2 Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and persons without previous 
work experience not shown separately. 


Source: Department of Labor. 


Taste B-5.—Net change in unemployment by age, sex, color, 
occupation, and industry, selected periods, 1953-60 


[Thousands of persons} 





2d quarter 1953 to 2d | 2d quarter 1957 to 2d 
quarter 1960 quarter 1960 





Characteristic 
Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- 
zation zation zation zation 
method I | method II | method I | method IT 
Actual change (all workers) - -....- 2,119 2,119 933 933 
Change resulting from change 
in labor force size and com- 
position by— 
Age and sex___...........- 249 473 185 221 
Color and sex. _........-.. 201 409 124 156 
Occupation and sex 1__....- 129 190 92 108 
Industry and sex 2........-. 198 337 145 153 





1 Data relate to experienced workers in April. Actual changes were 1,577 for 1953-60 
and 835 for 1957-60. 
én qeate sotate to experienced workers. Actual changes were 1,628 for 1953-60 and 705 


Source: Department of Labor. 
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TaBLeE B-2.— Unemployment rates by age and sex, 1957 and 1960 





Age and sex 






55 to 64 years__. 
65 years and over. 
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1 Percent of civilian labor force in each age group who were unemployed. 
Source: Department of Labor. 


TABLE B-4.— Unemployment rates by occupation, 1957 and 1960 





Unemployment 
rate (percent) ! Percent- 
Occupation age 

change 
1957 1960 


FO aR ieee ening ccna TE Saas 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers--.-.. 
oe and farm managers = sine 

anagers, 0: and proprietors, except farm__- 
Clerical and kindred workers. 
SN OA ow iinicntieennincninanaconime 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers.......-. 
Operatives and kin a 
Private household workers. .....................- 
Service workers, except private household___.._.- 
Farm laborers and foremen__...................-. 


Oem go R PO, ee 
wa TW AWDOGD we 
PI me GO EN gO ge, PN 
AIdHOCOCHK 72S He OD 
SE2BNESSSoEE 
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1 Percent of civilian labor force in each category who were unemployed. 
Source: Department of Labor. 


TaBLE B-6.—Net change in unemployment rates by age, sex, color 
occupation, and industry, selected periods, 1953-60 


eo 
[Percent] 


2d quarter 1953 to 2d | 2d quarter 1957 to 2d 





quarter 1960 quarter 1960 
Characteristic 
Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- 
zation zation zation zation 
method I | method II | method I | method II 
Actual change (all workers) -........ 2.70 2. 70 1.14 1.14 
Ohange resulting from change 
in labor force size and com- 
position by— 
Bay end oes... . ccd 07 . 38 09 M4 
Color and sex.............. 0 -29 0 05 
Occupation and sex !_._... —.06 -03 —.01 .O1 
Industry and sex #........- -04 24 -07 -08 





1 Data relate to peeps workers, Actual changes in the rate were 2.03 for 1953- 
60 and 1.06 for 1957-60. 

® Data relate to experienced workers. Actual changes in the rate were 2.07 for 1953- 
60 and 0.86 for 1957-60. 


Source: Department of Labor. 
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Tanie B-7.-—-Net change in unemployment by marital status and 
education, selected periods, 1953-60 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over] 





March 1957 to 


April 1953 to 
March 1960 


March 1960 


Characteristic and change : 
Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- 








zation zation zation zation 
method I | method II | method I | method IT 
Marital status and sex: 
Actual change (all workers) ---. 2, 419 2, 419 1, 324 1, 324 
Change resulting from 
change in labor force 
size and composition by 
marital status and sex. _- 170 331 154 139 
October 1952 to March 1957 to 
March 1959 March 1959 
Educational attainment and sex: 
Actual change (workers 18 
years old and over)-....---.-.- 2, 719 2,719 1, 445 1, 445 
Change resulting from 
change in labor force 
size and composition by 
educational attainment 
WG Wk concise cdsesnss 75 85 —13 6 





Source: Department of Labor. 
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Taste B-8.—Net change in une nplognene rales by marital status 
and education, selected periods, 1953-60 





[Percent] 
April 1953 to March 1957 to 
arch 1960 March 1960 





Characteristic and change 

Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- | Standardi- 
zation zation zation 

method I | method II | method I | method IT 





Marital status and sex: 
Actual change (all workers) ---- 3. 24 3. 24 1.77 1.77 
Change resulting from 


change in labor force 
size and composition by 





marital status and sex. -- 01 24 .09 .07 
October 1952 to March 1957 to 
March 1959 March 1959 
ane 
Educational attainment: 

Actual change (workers 18 

years old and over)-.....--.-.. 3.96 3.96 2.11 2.11 
Change resulting from 
change in labor force 
size and composition by 
educational attainment 

GRE GER ceuncntincecckketon —. 06 —.04 —.11 —.08 





Source: Department of Labor. 


Tania B-9. —neeployment by color and sex, and duaption of unemployment, 1957 and 1960 


1957 1960 | 
Duration of unemployment, and color |_ i oy —| 








| Duration of unemployment, and color 





1957 1960 














and sex and sex 
Thousands| Percent | Thousands} Percent Thousands} Percent | Thousands} Percent 
of persons | oftotal | of persons | of total of persons | of total of total 
ee ee a aries : : ecuaheniiccesiian x 
Total unemployment. - ._----- ot 2, 936 100.0 3, 931 00. 0 | Total wnampleyment ~Continued 
Duration: 
Color and sex: | | 
Less than 5 weeks_.........--- 45.8 
Wises s haxs cvntisnncnnm= 2, 350 80.0 3,127 79.5 OOb 06 WOU Dik cnchnctace 29.9 
15 weeks and over_-.-.....---- 24.3 
a a et cde te aac a aiell 1,519 51.7 2, 032 51.7 
PE ee ees 832 28.3 1,095 27.9 15 to 26 weeks...........-. 12.8 
27 weeks and over---.--_--- 11.5 
Nem Ri iss nntnscnsscemanicos 585 19.9 804 20. 5 
A vesnge Gapation Gyoeks)..-..-< 2-1 “BRB Vecasccnceal . *. .; ae eee 
PR ciate tn dumnsiasaden we 374 12.7 508 12.9 
GN 253 Lin ntondeusawk 211 7.2 295 7.5 


Notr.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Department of Labor. 





Tas.e B-10.—Cyelical fluctuations of unemployment in the national economy and in major areas of substantial and persistent 
labor surplus 








Labor force and unemployment by area Unit May 1953 May 1954 May 1957 May 1958 May 1960 November 1960 
National totals: 
ET NO BN oo nsininnocd len tiaminesas mata Thousands..__-_-- 63, 285 64, 425 67, 893 68, 965 70, 667 71, 213 
EE ces cnndaccel Qnoctkdontubonsatabenass a es 1, 571 3, 690 2, 715 4, 904 3, 459 4, 031 
RERUN SUN ois skh nce anc nce Percent... ........- 2.5 5.7 4.0 7.1 4.9 5.7 
17 major areas of substantial and persistent labor 
su Pp us:! 

RIS Nn ees td Recitals iad oa Thousands.__-...- 4, 138 4, 082 4, 108 4, 156 3, 879 3, 848 
POPU Ss ooo ooo tk en wkd OS acd tccaae 133 397 277 633 303 354 
Unemployment rate..........2...sosedsiceusuell PONG niis- sc dniidn 3.2 9.7 6.7 15.2 7.8 9.2 

D Senne excess over national rate. -_............].--.- ER ee 28 70 68 114 45 61 
etroit: 
SED GOON. «,. <cacncsccusicccsecsamatinee Thousands-__-...-. 1, 623 1, 499 1, 528 1, 528 1, 403 1, 391 
UNI ries ccna cisuasicasdbovndh tebidnnwd Gi. cS 20 132 104 280 99 102 
Tmemploymerit rate... ooo... ance cs e disc euasdak POR. 65 nccmicnd 1.3 8.8 6.8 18.3 71 7.3 
Pittsburgh: 
I a a acre a scl n piiaiiaidinn Thousands._-....- 962 935 924 973 948 943 
SP REIIIED 28.52.) nabcn ceascbuks cokecan abe Ds deklebeoe 26 78 35 109 71 109 
MRIS OTBOES B00 oie cinidd ices ccnnd Gucenlne Poreetba sikticcs.< 2.7 8.3 3.8 11.2 7.5 11.6 
16 marr areas without Detroit:! 

I I a a sass wits: rans csatnih ah etelpienebed Thousands._.---.-- 2, 650 2, 583 2, 580 2, 628 2, 475 2, 457 
Tn ele ws saan aducdaheeeue beamed eeu So canccsed 113 265 173 353 204 262 
Wnemapoyment rhte.....<... 05-30. co none cceccccca Peet vs. iste. 4.3 10.2 6.7 13.4 8.2 10.3 
Percentage excess over national rate__..........-..|----. CPi wiicinundaitt 72 81 68 89 67 81 





ary ee classification. Data are for major mainland areas; exclude 3 areas 
in Puert 


Norte.—There are also 83 smaller areas of substantial and persistent labor surplus 


having in November 1960 a total labor force of 2,393,000, total unemployment of 276,000, 
and rate of unemployment of 11.5 percent. 


Source: Department of Labor. 
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Repires OF THE CouNciL OF ECONOMIC AD- 
VIsERS (WALTER W. HELLER, CHAIRMAN; 
Kermit GORDON; JAMES TOBIN) TO QUES- 
TIONS SUBMITTED BY THE HONORABLE 
Tuomas B. CurTIS, JOINT ECONOMIC CoM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS, APRIL 10, 1961 


Question 1: “On page 4, it is stated that 
the President has expressed his intention to 
‘return to the spirit as well as to the letter 
of the Employment Act of 1946,’ and to have 
the economic reports ‘deal not only with 
the state of the economy but with our goals 
for economic progress.’ The use of the verb 
‘return’ presupposes that there had been an 
abandonment of the spirit cf the Employ- 
ment Act. 

“Will you clarify this point? Just what 
is your conception of the ‘spirit’ of the act; 
what is the basis for assuming that your 
conception is the ‘spirit’ of the act if it 
goes beyond the words of the act? Wherein 
do you feel that this spirit had been aban- 
doned in the past?” 

The Employment Act of 1946 specifically 
requires that the President’s Economic Re- 
port set forth “the levels of employment, 
production, and purchasing power obtaining 
in the United States and such levels needed 
to carry out the policy declared in section 
2 (which pledges the Federal Government 
to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power).” Since 1953 
the Economic Report has not set forth the 
“levels needed.” Chairman Arthur F. Burns 
argued in a statement to this committee 
in January 1955 that the act requires no 
more than “as good a specification of ob- 
jectives, whether in terms of numbers or 
otherwise, as can be made.” Whether or 
not this is a proper interpretation of the 
letter of the act, we believe that the spirit 
of the act is better served by quantitative 
estimates of the capabilities of the economy. 
These estimates although subject to inevita- 
ble imprecision, are yardsticks against which 
the administration, Congress, and the public 
can appraise the current performance of the 
economy and consider future policies and 
plans. 

Question 2: “On page 5, it is stated: ‘Fur- 
ther, the President has stated that we should 
not “treat the economy in narrow terms but 
in terms appropriate to the optimum de- 
velopment of the human and natural re- 
sources of this country, of our productive 
capacity and that of the free world.””’ There 
is an implication in this statement that the 
past treatment has been narrow. Will you 
clarify this point? Where in the past has the 
economy been treated in narrow terms and in 
what particular specific ways is the Council 
now broadening the treatment?” 

The quoted statement was made by Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy at his press conference 
of December 23, 1960. He went on to say 
that he would look to the Council for advice 
“in the major fields of economic and social 
policy with which the administration will be 
concerned.” At a later point in the same 
statement President-elect Kennedy indicated 
that he might ask the Council to undertake 
new responsibilities in such fields as natural 
resources, consumer problems, and man- 
power, 

The President evidently envisaged the 
Council’s advisory role to embrace new fields 
of interest, which lay outside the range of 
major concerns and assignments of previous 
Councils. 

Question 3: “On page 6, it is stated, “The 
fourth recession has thus far been shallower 
than its predecessors. But the gentleness of 
the current decline is small consolation, be- 
cause the descent began from relatively lower 
levels. The previous recovery was abortive, 
and the recession began with an unemploy- 
ment rate which earlier recessions did not 
reach for 3 to 6 months.’ 

“What is meant by ‘began from relatively 
lower levels’, relative to what? Lower levels 
of what? What is the basis for the use of the 
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adjective ‘abortive’? If these statements are 
based solely upon the model set forth later 
in the statement in respect to attainment of 
economic capacity, merely so state, but if 
there are other bases for the statement please 
set them forth.” 

The statements regarding the “abortive” 
character of the previous recovery and the 
“relatively lower levels” from which the re- 
cession of 1960 began are based on the evi- 
dence presented in table 2 regarding unem- 
ployment, and on the _ estimate—shown 
graphically in chart 4—that even in the peak 
quarter output was 4.4 percent below poten- 
tial. Although recovery from the trough of 
April 1958 proceeded briskly for 1 year, it 
did not carry the economy to satisfactory 
levels after the steel strike of 1959. 

Question 4: “On page 8, it is stated that 
disposable income grew at an annual rate of 
$8.9 billion more than GNP, and reference 
is made to inventory declines. Then it is 
stated that, ‘The prospects of reversal of 
the recession in the first two quarters of 
this year depend, therefore, on modest ad- 
vances in components of demand other than 
inventory change.’ How does this jibe with 
later proposals to increase disposable income 
at a faster rate as an antirecession measure? 
Doesn't this suggest that disposable income 
is not a basic factor in the recent recession? 
Contrary to the suggestions in the next para- 
graph which refers to the need of ‘increases 
in consumer spending’, do you distinguish 
between the terms ‘disposable income’ and 
‘consumer spending’? Isn't it true that the 
present level of living of the bulk of our 
people has made these two terms no longer 
interchangeable, if indeed they ever were?” 

The course of disposable income was not, 
the Council agrees, a basic factor in the re- 
cession of 1960-61. Indeed, as the cited pas- 
sage of the Council’s statement indicates, 
the maintenance of disposable income has 
moderated the recession. Even though the 
recession cannot be attributed to a decline 
of consumer spending, an increase in con- 
sumer spending, induced by a rise of dis- 
posable income, can contribute to recovery. 
Recovery does not require that each kind of 
spending rise as much, and only as much, as 
it fell in recession. One kind of spending 
can substitute for another. It is the aggre- 
gate that counts. In a growing economy 
aggregate spending must rise more in each 
upswing than it fell in the preceding down- 
swing. There is no inconsistence in accord- 
ing to inventory decumulation a major 
role in the recession while advocating meas- 
ures to increase consumer spending as an aid 
to recovery. 

The terms “disposable income” and “con- 
sumer spending” are by definition not inter- 
changeable. The difference between them is 
personal saving. Personal saving generally 
runs at a rate in the neighborhood of 7 per- 
cent of disposable income. The relation- 
ship of consumer spending and saving to 
disposable income is close but certainly not 
invariant. There is no surer way of inducing 
a rise in consumer spending than putting 
more income at the disposal of consumers, 
especially consumers whose spending has 
been limited by unemployment or other 
financial reverses. 

Question 5: “On page 9 it is stated that the 
personal saving ratio of the last half of 1960 
was ‘abnormally high.’ It was unquestion- 
ably high, relatively, but why do you regard 
this as ‘abnormal’? This rate has occurred 
in the immediate past and is less than in 
some other industrial countries. If it is 
‘abnormal’ for 1960, do you believe that that 
abnormality might become the norm? Do 
you believe that this rate of saving is eco- 
nomically bad or good? Would you encour- 
age this high rate of saving through public 
monetary and fiscal policies, or would you 
discourage this rate?” 

The term “abnormally high” was used in 
regard to the personal saving ratio in the 
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second half of 1960 to mean unusually high 
in U.S. postwar experience. The average 
for the years 1947-60 is 69 percent; 
in 1960, the ratio was 7.5 percent, and in the 
second half of the year 7.9 percent. Perhaps 
personal saving will return promptly to a 
more usual ratio to disposable income. Per. 
haps the personal saving ratio will remain 
high in 1961 or longer. No one can be sure 
at this time. 

No value judgment about the personal 
saving ratio was intended by the use of the 
word “abnormally,” and the Council offers 
none now. The personal saving ratio is the 
result of decisions freely made by the 
Nation’s 53 million households. ‘lhe personal 
saving ratio is—in the short run at any 
rate—a fact of life to which the Govern- 
ment’s economic stabilization policy must 
adapt rather than a quantity that can be 
directly influenced. 

Strength in consumer spending would be 
a welcome stimulus to our economy, which 
is suffering from inadequate demand. But 
a low saving ratio is not a sine qua non of 
recovery if investment or public expenditure 
expands sufficiently. 

The higher the personal saving ratio, the 
more the burden of restoring and maintain- 
ing full employment falls on investment 
demand. If investment demand is to expand 
sufficiently, both the tax system and mone- 
tary policy must provide adequate incentives 
to investment. There are advantages to a 
sustained prosperity of this kind. A high- 
investment economy is likely to be a high- 
growth economy. High personal saving can 
contribute powerfully to economic growth, 
but only if the thrift of the population is 
translated into real capital formation and 
not into unemployment. 

Question 6: “On page 9, it is stated that 
the financial position of the State and local 
governments is ‘deteriorating.’ What is the 
basis for this statement which is certainly 
contrary to the fact of the rapid develop- 
ment of State and local expenditures vis a 
vis Federal governmental expenditures in 
recent years? (It would be helpful if the 
hypotheses which become the basis for im- 
portant conclusions were set forth straight- 
forwardly as hypotheses instead of in the 
form of participle clauses as uncontroverted 
premises upon which other conclusions are 
based.)” 

The main evidence for the deteriorating 
financial position of the State and local 
governments is the growth of their deficits 
and their debts. These deficits (calculated 
on national income and product account) 
rose from an annual average of $0.4 billion 
in the period 1948-50 to an average of $2.0 
billion in 1958-60. The Commerce Depart- 
ment projects a deficit of $3.0 billion for 
1961. The total debt of States and locali- 
ties rose from $18.5 billion in 1948 to $67.0 
billion in 1960. 

A State or local government is constrained 
in its ability to borrow by the market's 
evaluation of its debt-carrying capacity as 
based on its revenue-raising possibilities. 
Furthermore, many of these governmental 
units are subject to constitutional debt 
limitations. There is a serious danger that 
their increasingly difficult debt situation, 
together with their inability to increase 
their tax revenues sufficiently, will act to 
choke off some of the expenditure they ur- 
gently need to make. 

The “rapid development of State and local 
expenditures,” far from contradicting our 
assertion of growing financial weakness, is 
@ prominent cause of that weakness. The 
States and localities have very properly re- 
sponded to the need for better educational 
and hospital facilities, urban redevelopment, 
mass transportation, etc. They have not 
been able to afford to do enough in the 
past, and the needs will grow in the future. 

At the same time, their revenues do not 
grow with GNP to the same degree as do 
Federal revenues. Moreover, a State or lo- 
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cality is inhibited from imposing a new 
or increased tax by the fear that economic 
activity will flee its borders, thus complicat- 
ing its revenue problem. 

Question 7: “The premise for much of the 
economic philosophy advanced in the testi- 
mony seems to be an alleged gap between 
actual and potential output of our economy. 
Is this a fair statement?” 

The economic philosophy underlying the 
Council's testimony is independent of the 
gap. But the diagnosis of present economic 
difficulties advanced in the testimony is 
indeed based on our finding that actual 
output falls short of potential output. 

Question 8: “(a) Do you recognize any 
limitations to the gross national product as 
a@ meaningful series of statistics in measur- 
ing economic potential? If so, please set 
forth what these limitations are and what 
we must guard against in relying upon GNP 
in obtaining a meaningful picture of our 
economy. (b) Specifically, do you believe 
that GNP is valuable primarily as a long 
range measure of economic growth and eco- 
nomic capabilities? (c) If not, how do you 
take account of economic mistakes which 
become just as much a part of the GNP of 
a particular year as economic activities that 
prove to be fundamentally sound. (d) Do 
you recognize a difference in an economy 
based upon war and one based upon peace, 
particularly as measured in terms of GNP? 
(e) Do you recognize a difference between 
an economy that is becoming industrialized 
and one that has been industrialized for 
some time in using GNP as a method of 
measuring the further advancements of both 
economies? (f) Do you recognize a differ- 
ence between an industrialized economy that 
has had its industrial plant largely destroyed 
by war and is rebuilding with an industrial- 
ized economy that has not had this experi- 
ence in using GNP as a method of measuring 
the further advancements of the two differ- 
ent kinds of economy? (g) Do you believe 
that as an industrial economy develops and 
advances technologically that there is a shift 
from manufacturing to service and distribu- 
tion? (h) If so, do you recognize a limita- 
tion in the use of GNP as a measurement 
of economic development to reflect this 
shift? (i) Do you believe that the US. 
economy is experiencing a noticeable shift 
in economic emphasis from manufacturing 
to service and distribution? (j) Do you be- 
lieve that money spent in research and de- 
velopment and in education is measured with 
the same weighting that money spent on 
capital expansion such as more steel capacity 
by the GNP statistical series?” 

(a) Gross national product, like any 
aggregative index of economic activity, is an 
imperfect measuring rod. Most of its lim- 
itations are inherent in trying to describe 
@ complex-economic system by a single 
number. Inevitably much that is important 
and interesting is left out. Other difficulties 
and limitations stem from: 

1. The very concept of production (e.g., 
the omission of leisure), the exclusion of 
many nonmarket activities (e.g., the services 
of housewives), and the necessity of imput- 
ing values to other goods and services that 
do not pass through the market (e.g., the 
services of owner-occupied homes). 

2. The often tenuous distinction between 
final and intermediate output (in particular 
the treatment of Government expenditures, 
the replacement of plant and equipment, 
and research and development expendi- 
tures). 

8. Questions of valuation and price- 
correction, and the related problems posed 
by product changes. 

Despite these difficulties, we believe, in 
common with the overwhelming majority of 
economists, that GNP corrected for price 
change is the best overall measure of eco- 
nomic activity that we possess. 
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(b) Each of the difficulties mentioned 
above becomes more substantial as the time 
scale of comparisons is lengthened. For this 
reason GNP, like any summary measure, is 
a safer guide to short-range comparisons 
than to very long-range ones. 

(c) A basic principle underlying GNP 
computations is that goods and services are 
valued at market prices. The economist 
does not presume to substitute his judg- 
ments about the relative worth of things for 
the market’s judgments. Expenditures 
which, with the advantage of hindsight, may 
be seen to be misdirected are nevertheless 
included in the national product.. So are 
expenditures which yield greater benefits 
than are foreseen on the market. This prob- 
lem does not seem to us to be a serious one 
to the user of GNP data—first, because we 
do not believe “mistakes” of valuation to be 
quantitatively large, and second, because, 
unless their magnitude changes markedly 
from year to year, comparisons over time 
will not be affected. 

(d) There are several differences between 
wartime and peacetime economies with re- 
spect to GNP measurement: 

1. Military goods are not always priced 
on a free market, and price control and ra- 
tioning may be introduced even for civilian 
goods. For this reason the problem of appro- 
priate valuation may be especially severe in 
wartime. 

2. Military commodities are essentially 
destructive or defensive and do not con- 
tribute to social welfare in the same way as 
ordinary peacetime goods and services. They 
should not therefore be omitted from GNP. 
After all, economic output is not all there 
is to social welfare, and GNP purports only 
to measure economic output. Moreover, even 
in peacetime we count regrettable necessities, 
like police departments, as contributions to 
national output. 

3. In normal peacetime conditions a strong 
case can be made that net national product, 
which makes proper allowance for wear and 
tear of durable equipment, is a more appro- 
priate measure of aggregate output than 
GNP. It is not often used because of the 
unreliability of estimates of capital con- 
sumption. But in wartime, when the short 
sprint is of prime importance, it may be de- 
sirable to consume capital in order to maxi- 
mize military potential. In this case GNP 
is the appropriate measure. 

4. In the Second World War, one source of 
the rapid rise in GNP was the extraordinary 
increase in the labor force and in hours 
worked, in response to the national emer- 
gency. 

(e) The two most important distinctions 
between industrializing and already indus- 
trialized economies with respect to the use 
of GNP are these: 

1. The relation between NNP and GNP will 
differ. The larger and older capital stock 
of an industrialized country makes it neces- 
sary to change a larger share of GNP to 
capital consumption. 

2. A country becoming industrialized will 
normally experience a transfer of many 
productive activities from the nonmarket to 
the market sector of the economy, and this 
will distort GNP comparisons over time. For 
already advanced economies this source of 
difficulty does not seem to be very large. 

(f) War destruction and reconstruction 
offer no fundamental problems to the user 
of GNP statistics. They have, of course, im- 
portant economic effects, but these are re- 
flected in the size, composition and rate of 
growth of GNP and could be analyzed in 
normal ways. 

(g) and (i) It is often claimed that, as an 
industrial economy develops, there is a shift 
from manufacturing to service and distribu- 
tion. The facts in the United States since 
1929 are far from clear. It is certain that 
during that period the part of the population 
engaged in agriculture declined sharply and 
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the part engaged in Government and Govern- 
ment enterprises increased sharply. Elimi- 
nating these two sectors from the total, one 
can roughly divide the remaining industries 
into a commodity-producing group and a dis- 
tribution-and-service group. Between 1929 
and 1953 the first group increased while the 
second decreased (in terms of fraction of 
persons engaged), and between 1953 and 
1959 the reverse was true. Between 1929 and 
1959 there is almost no difference in the 
distribution of the working population be- 
tween the two groups. The shift to services 
since 1953 may represent a new long-run 
trend, or it may simply reflect the develop- 
ment of general slack in the economy. 

(h) The great merit of GNP as a measure 
of overall economic activity is that it is not 
affected by a shift of final demand from one 
kind of output to another. Equal market 
values are counted equally in all sectors of 
the economy. This is not true of other pro- 
duction indicators, which emphasize par- 
ticular sectors—e.g., the industrial produc- 
tion index. To the extent that there is a 
shift to services, the major problem with 
respect to GNP arises from the public sec- 
tor, which is increasing in importance. 
Since the services of Government are not 
generally sold at a market price, the con- 
vention has been adopted of measuring their 
value by their cost. Any increase in the 
productivity of General Government is thus 
underestimated. It follows that the rate of 
growth of an economy in which General Gov- 
ernment is growing relative to market out- 
put is somewhat understated by the rate of 
growth of GNP. 

In addition, as already noted, it is some- 
times argued that much of Government ex- 
penditures on goods and services consist of 
intermediate rather than final uses. The 
standard examples are the commercial use 
of roads and the provision of police protec- 
tion for business property. If it were true 
that the advance of productivity is inher- 
ently slower in services than in manufac- 
turing, the shift to private services since 
1953 might account in part for the indi- 
cated slowdown in growth. 

The facts are difficult to disentangle. The 
staff of this committee has produced figures 
which show that between 1947 and 1953 pro- 
ductivity increased in the service sector at 
an average annual rate of 1.8 percent and in 
trade at 2.4 percent. Between 1953 and 1958 
(1957 for trade) these rates fell to 1.5 per- 
cent and 1.4 percent; and between 1955 and 
1958 to 0.8 percent and 0.1 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Before we leap to any interpretation of 
these facts we should note that there was a 
parallel reduction in the rate of productivity 
increase within manufacturing. Between 
1947 and 1958 manufacturing productivity 
rose by 3.8 percent per year and from 1953 
to 1957 the rate of improvement fell to 1.9 
percent per year. Moreover, it is possible 
that the poor performance of the service and 
trade sectors after 1955 does not reflect an 
inherent sluggishness in productivity. In- 
stead it may be that general weakness in the 
economy released workers from relatively 
high-productivity employment in all sectors 
and left them to be absorbed in low-produc- 
tivity and low-wage employment in services 
and trade. 

Since the shift in resources to services 
after 1953 was small, and since the produc- 
tivity growth differential was also small in 
those years, this factor cannot account for 
more than a very small fraction of the slow- 
down in overall growth of GNP. 

(j) There is indeed an anomaly in the 
treatment both of education and of research 
and development in the national accounts. 
Both types of expenditures are in large part 
a kind of capital formation, indeed an im- 
portant kind of capital formation; yet both 
are treated as current expenditures. Public 
education, as noted, enters into the meas- 
ured GNP simply at cost. Private research 
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and development expenditures, except for 
buildings and equipment, are treated as cur- 
rent expenses by business firms. They enter 
into GNP only indirectly as they are reflected 
in the value of final goods and services, but 
do not themselves appear as final product. 
Since the volume of research and develop- 
ment expenditures is growing more rapidly 
than GNP, the result is to underestimate 
somewhat the rate of growth of national 
product. But since the absolute volume of 
such outlays is small relative to GNP, the 
amount of the underestimate cannot be 
great. 

Question 9: “Do you agree that the CPI 
has an upward bias resulting from the diffi- 
culties in measuring increases in quality 
and choice of goods and services? If so, do 
you not believe that the adjustment of GNP 
in 1960 or the current year prices will reflect 
this bias and so not give us as accurate a 
picture of real GNP for the particular year 
as GNP unadjusted?” 

The Council said in the March 6 state- 
ment: “* * * as noted in the report of the 
Price Statistics Review Committee, which the 
Joint Economic Committee has just pub- 
lished, many experts believe that the price 
indexes, by failing to take full account of 
quality improvement, contain a systematic 
upward bias.” Unless the extent of the bias 
varies widely from year to year, it will not 
seriously distort comparisons of rates of 
growth. The Consumer Price Index is not 
used to deflate GNP for price change. This 
deflation is done by special price indexes with 
appropriate weights, one for each major 
GNP component. These indexes are subject 
to the same sources of upward bias as the 
CPI. But it is certain that this bias cannot 
be so large or so erratic that undeflated GNP 
would be a better measure of changes in real 
output. Genuine changes in the general 
price level are often very substantial and 
vary widely from year to year. In common 
with nearly all economists, we believe that 
deflated GNP gives a more accurate picture 
of real output and its changes than current- 
price GNP. 

Question 10: “In the model to demonstrate 
potential output you refer to unemployment 
as “wasted economic potential.’ This seems 
to ignore completely the economic forces 
(capital formation, business organization, 
trained labor force, research and develop- 
ment, invention and discovery) that are 

in order to give meaningful em- 
ployment to workers. I would appreciate 
your comments upon this observation and I 
would ask that these observations be made 
in context with the manner in which you 
have built upon this model of so-called un- 
used potential. Do you agree that in a grow- 
ing economy there will always be an inci- 
dent of unemployment? If so, why do you 
not adjust for this when you build upon 
unused potential in your model?” 

Unemployment at any time on the scale 
that now exists in the United States is 
wasted economic potential. In addition, at 
the present time there exists substantial un- 
employed capital in the form of excess ca- 
pacity in many industries throughout the 
country. For example, in February 1961 
overall metal production wes running at only 
55 percent of capacity, as against 72 percent 
in May at the peak of the current business 
cycle, and an average 99 percent in 1951. In 
textiles the comparable figures are 70, 
84, and 96 percent, respectively, while 
in pulp, paper, and paperboard these figures 
are 82, 87, and 90 percent. Unem- 
ployment and excess capacity together 
constitute therefore a major economic prob- 
lem. We have estimated that the current 
gap between actual production and potential 
is of. the order of $50 billion. This estimate 
is based not only on the visible evidence of 
unemployment and excess capacity, but also 
on our confidence—reinforced by the experi- 
ence of previous recoveries—that the neces- 
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sary business organization and know-how 
would be forthcoming if aggregate demand 
were sufficient. 

Question 11: “Do you believe that the 
faster an economy grows the greater is the 
incidence of unemployment?” 

This hypothesis is not borne out by recent 
US. economic history. Years in which gross 
national product grows at a good rate tend 
to be years in which unemployment declines. 
Years of increasing unemployment tend to 
be years in which gross national product is 
stable or declining. 

Rapid technofogical progress tends directly 
to increase employment in the production 
of new plant and equipment. At the same 
time, rapid technological progress which 
causes major shifts in the pattern of produc- 
tion will often generate temporary unem- 
ployment in particular industries, localities, 
or skills. This unemployment may become 
chronic if the economy is not growing 
rapidly enough to reap the full gains of 
technological advance. So long as overall 
demand for labor remains strong, the dis- 
placed workers will be absorbed into areas 
of expanding employment. Public programs 
to facilitate labor mobility can make an im- 
portant contribution to the process by which 
the labor force adapts to dynamic growth. 

Question 12: “Do you believe that as an 
economy grows technologically the need for 
unskilled and semiskilled workers becomes 
less? If so, why do you not relate the high 
rate of unemployment which exists among 
the unskilled and semiskilled, the new en- 
trant and the old entrant to this rapid 
technological growth in our society?” 

It is clear that the composition of em- 
ployment and the labor force has been shift- 
ing against unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers. But in our earlier prepared testimony, 
we were dealing with changes in the rate 
of unemployment in recent years, and we 
found evidence that recent increases in the 
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and semiskilled workers were not out of line 
with the experience of other occupational 
groups. During the whole postwar period 
(and in 1940 as well) unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers have experienced relatively 
higher rates than other occupational groups. 
That is not a new phenomenon. Moreover, 
we believe that the pattern of labor supply 
can in time, and in a favorable economic 
environment, adapt to the pattern of de- 
mand. If the demand for skilled and white- 
collar labor were more active, more transfer 
into these groups would occur. In a thriv- 
ing economy, structural decreases in em- 
ployment are not the same thing as in- 
creases in structural unemployment. 

Question 13: “I have suggested (speech, 
Feb. 17, 1961, pp. 5-9) that the problems we 
experience in the area of unemployment, far 
from being those resulting from a tired, slug- 
gish, or sick economy, are primarily the re- 
sult of an economy that has been growing so 
fast we have growing pains. I am enclosing 
a copy of that speech. I would appreciate 
your observations on this aspect of the 
speech.” 

We certainly do not believe that the US. 
economy is “tired, sluggish, or sick.” Its po- 
tential is enormous, but we cannot be satis- 
fied with our recent economic performance. 
It is impossible to accept current levels of 
unemployment as simply the “growing pains” 
of a rapidly growing economy because there 
is no independent evidence that the economy 
is growing rapidly. Progress in invention, 
science, and management skills do not them- 
selves constitute rapid growth. They repre- 
sent a great potential for growth, which it is 
the responsibility of private initiative and 
public policy to realize. Otherwise we will 
have growing pains without growth. 

Rapid growth both creates, and helps to 
solve, problems of economic adjustment and 
adaptation. Dynamic growth inevitably en- 
tails redundancy of some skills and special- 
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ized capital, while at the same time creating 
demands for new skills and new capital. 
The long-term growth record of the American 
economy is evidence that we have solved 
these problems in the past, and we are con- 
fident that we can continue to solve them 
in the future. 

Question 14: “The Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board testified before the JEC 
and he gave a picture of the economics be- 
hind the relatively high incidence of unem- 
ployment that many people, including my- 
self, thought was at variance with the one 
expressed in your testimony. Since then, 
Mr. Martin has submitted a further state- 
ment made after he had a chance of review- 
ing yours. He states: ‘It seems to me that 
the apparent differences with my testimony 
(and yours) are mainly ones of definition 
and emphasis.’ With this I agree and I 
think, far from reconciling the differences, 
Mr. Martin’s further statement confirms the 
differences in both emphasis and definition 
to be fundamental differences. Your state- 
ment is very positive. On page 15 you 
state: ‘Some have attributed the growth of 
unemployment in recent years to changing 
characteristics of the labor force rather than 
to deficiencies in total demand * * *. Ex- 
pansion of overall demand, it is argued, will 
not meet this problem; it can only be met 
by educating, retraining, and relocating 
unsuccessful jobseekers. 

“*The facts clearly refute this explanation 
of the rise of unemployment over the last 
8 years.’ 

“We are primarily interested in examining 
into the problems of unemployment so that 
we can apply the proper remedies. Your 
analysis suggests expanding overall demand 
(which I believe you regard as being 
synonymous with disposable income, which 
I do not). Mr. Martin clearly does not rec- 
ognize this as a method of attacking struc- 
tural unemployment. 

“I would be pleased to have your com- 
ments.” 

Our statement and our calculations demon- 
strated that recent increases in the unem- 
ployment rate at cyclical peaks could not 
correctly be attributed to increases in the 
extent of structural unemployment. We 
know of no evidence that contradicts this 
conclusion and the analysis that supports it. 

The Council’s statement recognized the 
importance of structural unemployment. 
We stated (as did Chairman Martin) that 
policy should move ahead simultaneously 
against structural unemployment and 
against unemployment stemming from weak 
aggregate demand. We pointed out (as did 
Chairman Martin) that expansionary fiscal 
and monetary policy would create an en- 
vironment in which the pull of jobs in the 
growing sectors of the economy would at- 
tract workers from the declining sectors and 
areas. Thus, general prosperity contributes 
to the effectiveness of policies aimed specifi- 
cally at structural unemployment. Our 
March 6 statement said: ‘Measures to im- 
prove the mobility of labor to jobs and jobs 
to labor, to better our educational facilities, 
to match future supplies of different skills 
and occupations to the probable pattern of 
future demands, and to improve the health 
of the population—these are and should be 
high on the agenda of national policy. But 
they are no substitute for fiscal, monetary 
and credit policies for economic recovery. 
Adjustments that now seem difficult, and 
unemployment pockets that now seem in- 
tractable, will turn out to be manageable 
in an environment of full prosperity.” 

The 4-percent unemployment rate we men- 
tioned as a clearly attainable target allows 
plenty of room for the unemployment stem- 
ming from shifting demands and technical 
progress. The unemployment rate is close 
to 7 percent now. As recently as February 
1960 it was 4.8 percent. A rise in the unem- 
ployment rate by 2 percent of the labor force 
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in the short space of a year can scarcely be 
attributed to basic changes in the structure 
of the economy and of the labor force. It is 
the result of the recession; i.e., of weakness 
in overall demand. Nor can all of the 5- 
percent unemployment of early 1960 be ac- 
cepted as hard-core unemploy- 
ment; there is independent evidence that 
the economy was then operating short of 
reasonable capacity. 

We certainly do not view 4-percent unem- 

t as a rockbottom minimum. As 
policies to improve the mobility and the 
skill composition of the labor force take 
effect, it will be possible in sustained pros- 
perity to hold the rate of unemployment 
somewhere below that figure. 

Finally, we do not regard overall demand 
as synonymous with disposable income. 
Overall demand is the aggregate of spending 
by Government, business, and households. 
Consumer spending, which is related to dis- 

ble income in the manner explained in 
No. 4, is only one component, though the 
single largest component, of overall demand. 

Question 15: “On page 35, it is stated, 
‘Monetary policy must at all times be flexible 
and interest rates must be higher in booms 
than in recessions. I am puzzled by the 
verb ‘must be’ in lieu of ‘will be.’ ‘Must be’ 
implies some force other than economic 
forces. Is it your opinion that the Federal 
Government can set interest rates and that 
political force is sufficiently powerful to con- 
trol the economic forces here at play?” 

Interest rates are determined by supplies 
and demands in a set of interconnected mar- 
kets for loans and securities. The Federal 
Government—through the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve—plays an important role in 
Government securities markets, determining 
through its public debt and open market 
operations the outstanding supplies of secu- 
rities of various type and maturities. By 
these operations the Government, if it wishes, 
can within broad limits offset or reenforce 
changes in private supplies and demands in 
Government securities markets and thus 
affect the interest rates which these markets 
determine. Interest rates and asset prices 
in other money and capital markets are 
linked, some very closely and others quite 
indirectly, with interest rates on Govern- 
ment securities. The passage cited expresses 
our view that Government influence in the 
securities markets should not be carried to 
the point of eliminating the cyclical move- 
ment of interest rates that would follow 
from fluctuations of private supplies and 
demands. 

Question 16: “On pages 26 and 27 two 
adjectives are used in relation to the home- 
building sector of our economy which sug- 
gest that it is the Council’s opinion that the 
tapering off of homebuilding activity is not 
a reflection of our economy catching up with 
demand but something else (undefined). 
On page 36, it is stated, ‘It is difficult to ac- 
cept the view that the housing market is 
s0 glutted.” On page 37 a sentence starts 
out, ‘In the face of a depressed level of home- 
building activity.” What are the Council's 
views of the homebuilding industry? Do 
we have a less consumer demand? Is supply 
catching up with demand? It is dangerous 
to talk about a normal economic phenomena 
as if it were depressed simply because it has 
declined relatively, for valid reasons, unless 
this is so. It is unfair to refer to those who 
believe this to be the fact as having said, 
‘the market is so glutted.’ The rate of 
homebuilding is still high and will continue 
to be relatively high, though we may count 
upon it to continue to decline from this high 
point if consumer demand is indeed being 
met. What is the view of the Council?” 

In referring to the “depressed level of 
homebuilding activity,” the Council had in 
mind the fact that the rate of new private 
housing starts at the end of 1960 was at a 
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low level when measured against the record 
of the preceding decade. 

Among the factors which help to account 
for the recent weakness in residential con- 
struction were the high level of building 
activity in 1958-59; the accumulation of in- 
ventories of unsold new houses in 1960; and 
a temporary decline in the expected rate of 
family formation. In addition, residential 
construction has been further depressed by 
high interest rates on mortgages. These 
factors were cited in the Council’s March 6 
statement, as explanations of the low level 
of residential construction at the turn of 
the year. 

While the housing deficit of the 1930’s and 
the war years has been largely filled by post- 
war construction, and while some traditional 
sectors of housing demand show signs of 
continuing weakness, we do not interpret 
these facts as decreeing a bleak prospect for 
residential construction. The urgent and 
clearly visible needs of millions of lower 
income families for improved housing can 
be translated into effective demand as the 
employment situat.cn improves, as economic 
growth raises incomes, and as homebuilders 
adapt their production to newly emerging 
demands. 

Lower interest rates can also make an im- 
portant contribution to an improvement in 
housing activity. As we stated in our March 
6 testimony, “It is difficult to accept the 
view that the housing market is so glutted 
that it would not respond to lower monthly 
financing costs.” 

Question 17: “On page 39, it is stated, 
‘welcome as the built-in stabilizers are when 
the economy contracts, they are a mixed 
blessing when it expands.’ I would suggest 
that this phenomena, with which I agree has 
more to do with the nature of recoveries 
than that suggested by the earlier language 
in this statement, which refers to the pre- 
vious recovery as ‘abortive. Would you 
comment upon the built-in stabilizer effects 
on the present recovery and the past recover- 
ies in this light?” 

We agree that built-in stabilizers temper 
the pace of economic recovery just as they 
moderate recession. As chart 7 (p. 38) of 
our March 6 Statement shows, the Federal 
Government fiscal position changed sharply 
from net deficit to surplus at the beginning 
of 1960. This change represented partly the 
effects of built-in stabilizers and partly de- 
liberate policy decisions. This was one of the 
factors in the premature end of the recov- 
ery in early 1960. 

Question 18: “On page 41 it is suggested 
that ‘full recovery * * * would generate 
substantially more revenue than is required 
by the President’s proposed programs, thus 
leaving a generous margin for retirement of 
debt and restraint of inflation.’ Since this 
date, the President’s budgets have been sent 
to the Congress. Mr. Bell, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, has testified be- 
fore this committee. Obviously, even with 
full recovery, we will have deficit financing 
for fiscal year 1961 and fiscal year 1962; 
without full recovery (whatever that may 
be), both years will reach new highs of eco- 
nomic endeavor measured by the GNP indi- 
cator. Will you comment?” 

In our testimony, the term “full recovery” 
was used specifically to mean a rise in GNP 
to its potential level, implying a reduction 
of unemployment to the 1955-56 rate of 4 
percent of the labor force. We estimate po- 
tential GNP, thus defined, to be $562 billion 
for calendar 1961. With that level of eco- 
nomic activity, budget receipts for fiscal 1962 
would be about $92 billion, far above the 
$81.4 billion of revenue now anticipated. 
There is a difference of about $50 billion 
between potential GNP for 1961 and the 
GNP underlying current revenue estimates. 
At potential GNP, corporate profits would 
be higher by about $13 billion and personal 
income would exceed the expected level by 
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some $35 billion. As a result, corporate in- 


estimates of potential GNP, corporate 
and personal income, the statement which 
you quote is correct. With a 4-percent un- 
employment rate, revenues would substan- 
tially exceed the $843 billion level of pro- 
spective expenditures for fiscal 1962. 

The prospective deficit for fiscal 1962 is 
attributable to slackness in the economy. 
We estimate that a balanced budget would 
be achieved if GNP for calendar 1961 were 
$526 billion, with a prospective unemploy- 
ment rate of nearly 6 percent. sven so in- 
complete a recovery is more than can now 
be reasonably foreseen in 1961. We agree 
with your expectation that GNP will reach 
record highs during fiscal years 1961 and 
1962. But we call attention to the disturb- 
ing fact that the average unemployment 
rate during fiscal 1961 will be the highest 
of any postwar fiscal year. Because of the 
growth in labor force and productivity, out- 
put must grow for unemployment to stand 
still. A record output can be associated 
with record unemployment. For this rea- 
son, we have emphasized that the economic 
performance of the United States must be 
evaluated in relation to its capacity to pro- 
duce. By this standard, fiscal year 1962 
will start from a depressed base. Even with 
the stimulus provided by the administra- 
tion’s antirecess programs, it will 
take time to achieve full recovery. 

Question 19: “In light of anticipated 
deficit financing and a requirement which 
indicates the need for the public marketing 
of $8 billion additional Federal bonds in the 
next 2 years, will this not create inflationary 
pressures that cannot be controlled under 
the present state of our economy? What 
will be the impact of 2 years of deficit fi- 
nancing in 2 prosperous years in respect to 
our balance of payments abroad and the 
psychological effect this fiscal policy will 
have on the nations abroad?” 

Deficits do not, in and of themselves, cause 
inflationary pressures and balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. A high and expanding 
level of economic activity may, in the ab- 
sence of vigilant preventive measures, have 
these unwelcome byproducts. But they are 
byproducts of the expansion itself, not of its 
sources. Budget deficits will give rise to 
these problems only to the exte’t that the 
budget contributes to general economic 
recovery. And, if the same degree of gen- 
eral recovery occurs from exuberant private 
demands, without help from budget deficits, 
the same pressures on prices and on the bal- 
ance of payments will arise. In the present 
situation of the American economy, if one 
believes that expansion generated by budget 
deficits would result in unacceptable risks 
of inflation and external imbalance, he 
should logically favor measures to discourage 
forces of expansion in the private economy 
as well. 

The administration is seeking a vigorous 
and complete recovery, and is taking steps 
aimed at preventing expansion of demand 
from wasting itself in inflationary pressure 
and deterioration of the balance of pay- 
ments. 

It is not the relation between Federal re- 
ceipts and outlays, but the relation between 
total public and private spending and ag- 
gregate economic capacity, that determines 
the strength of inflationary pressures in the 
economy. Budget surpluses are no guaran- 
tee against inflation if, as in 1947 and 1950, 
private demands for goods and services rise 
excessively. And in a slack economy, bud- 
get deficits do not automatically spell in- 
flation or even full recovery. 

Deficit financing of increased public ex- 
penditure in the two fiscal years 1961 and 
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1962, on the scale contemplated, will not 
create uncon inflationary pressures. 
Unless private demands are unexpectedly 
strong, the President’s budget will not strain 
the productive capacity of the economy in 
fiscal year 1962. The economy is now suf- 
fering from unemployment and excess ca- 
pacity. Increased spending, whether public 
or private, will result in increased produc- 
tion. Output and employment can expand 
without appreciable upward pressure on 
prices and wages. If and when recovery 
proceeds to the point where the economy 
is straining productive capacity, further in- 
creases in spending, public or private, would 
increase prices rather than production. Un- 
der such conditions, overall demand could be 
and should be restricted by fiscal and mone- 
tary measures. 

Developments in our economy are watched 
keenly and critically by other nations. 
Our economic performance in recent years 
has elicited widespread concern. American 
prestige abroad would be raised by a suc- 
cessful program to restore momentum to the 
American economy. A budgetary deficit 
would be considered both a normal result 
of recession and a proper instrument of re- 
covery. Western European nations have gen- 
erally accepted the need for compensatory 
fiscal policy. Moreover, many European 
budgets distinguish, as the U.S. budget does 
not, between current and capital outlays. 

Economic expansion—whether the result 
of deficit-financed public expenditures or of 
sharply rising private demands or of both— 
will increase U.S. imports. On the other 
hand, improvement in business prospects at 
home will reduce the net outflow of long- 
term capital. The President listed in his 
balance-of-payments message a number of 
steps to improve the U.S.-payments position. 
One of the purposes of the investment tax 
incentive which the administration will pro- 
pose is to accelerate advances in produc- 
tivity in order to maintain and improve the 
competitiveness of American products in 
world markets. We are determined to bal- 
ance the international accounts of the 
United States, but we reject as a counsel of 
despair the view that only an economy de- 
pressed at home can be in balance abroad. 

Question 20: “On page 51, it is stated: 
‘Some excessive price increases in 1955-58 
might not have occurred if market control 
had not been so strong.’ What do you mean 
by ‘market control?’ Is this another name 
for the discredited term ‘administered 
prices?’ If so, let me ask if the firms having 
this so-called market control aren’t the very 
firms that spend the most amount of money 
On market research? And if that is essen- 
tially true, isn’t it rather conclusive that 
the market does the controlling and the 
businesses merely try to estimate the market? 
During the same period, 1955-58, we had one 
of our most vigorous enforcement of anti- 
trust legislation. Does the Council suggest 
that the antitrust laws be further strength- 
ened to get at the alleged ‘market control’ 
and, if so, in what area? To limit the bar- 
gaining power of national labor unions?” 

We mean by “market control” the ability 
of sellers of goods or services to exercise dis- 
cretion over prices and other terms of sale. 
The term “administered prices” is som2times 
used in this sense. 

The degree of market control—the extent 
of sellers’ ability to exercise this discretion— 
varies widely among product and labor 
markets. This discretion is never absolute; 
it is always subject to impairment by the 
entry of new competitors, by the develop- 
ment of new products or processes, by alter- 
ations in the legal bases of market control, 
by disruption of understandings among com- 
petitors, and by a host of other contingencies. 

Hence, although many firms which possess 
@ significant degree of market control also 
spend large sums on market research, the 
latter fact does not negate the former 
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Rarely if ever is a firm’s position so impreg- 
nable, or its sales so incapable of further 
expansion, that it is not concerned to im- 
prove its product, to heighten the effective- 
ness of its sales promotion efforts, or to find 
out what its rivals are doing. 

The antitrust laws have been used effec- 
tively to reduce the degree of market control 
in particular markets, and they should con- 
tinue to be so used. The Council is not ad- 
vancing any proposals for amending the 
antitrust laws. 


Mr. CURTIS of MISSOURI. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





A TAX PROGRAM TO ENCOURAGE 
THE GROWTH AND EXPANSION 
OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
my visit back home last week, I talked 
with many people in cities and towns, 
and on the farms in southern Minnesota. 
In addition to getting many reactions to 
the farm programs, I heard a great deal 
about the problem of small business. 
The men and women who show courage 
and initiative by launching a business of 
their own deserve not only our praise 
but whatever legitimate help we can give 
them, because their success is vital to 
our entire economy. 

We hear much these days about the 
need for speeding up our economic 
growth. That hope lies to a large extent 
with the small businesses of the Nation, 
like the 90,000 such establishments in 
Minnesota who employ some 600,000 
workers—1 out of every 6 men, women, 
and children in the State. 

Assuring the progress of these small 
businesses is clearly our great need. 
With that as my goal I have today in- 
troduced a bill designed to contribute to 
this important purpose by a number of 
provisions including the encouragement 
of expansion and modernization by tax 
reform. The bill would provide an 
exemption on net taxable earnings of 
small and independent business in case 
of expenditures for expansion and mod- 
ernization of the business; permit in- 
dividuals and partnerships to revoke an 
election to be taxed as a corporation; 
provide a normal tax rate of 20 percent, 
and increase the surtax exemption; 
liberalize the income tax treatment of 
losses incurred through loans; provide 
an exemption for goodwill in the deter- 
mination of an estate; and provide 
family-sized farms an exemption to 
cover improvement, modernization, and 
renewal of buildings or equipment used 
in producing or marketing farm 
products. 
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I hope the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will schedule hearings at an early 
date on this and similar bills. 





UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced, by request, a bill to 
amend the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. The bill is the work-product of 
the Special Committee on Military Jus- 
tice of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. The committee, under 
the chairmanship of Everett A. Froh- 
lich, a distinguished attorney, has a 
nationwide reputation for the superb 
work it has done on the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 

On March 1, 1961, the committee 
issued its report which has been sub- 
mitted to all Members of the House and 
I urge my colleagues to give the matter 
careful study. 

Since the enactment of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice in 1951, we have 
witnessed a distinct improvement in the 
administration of justice in our Armed 
Forces. There have been no substantive 
amendments to the Code since its enact- 
ment. 

The bill drafted by the special com- 
mittee is eclectic, combining features of 
the earlier legislative recommendations 
of the American Legion and the De- 
partment of Defense which represented 
the joint position of all the services, with 
the approval of the U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. Additionally, the bar 
association committee felt that there is 
need for further reform and improve- 
ment not embodied in the Defense De- 
partment recommendations nor in those 
of the American Legion. Such addi- 
tional recommendations are included in 
the bil] I have introduced. 

At this point under unanimous consent 
I include a statement outlining the high- 
lights of the committee proposals. 

A similar measure is being introduced 
today in the other body by Senator Jacos 
K. Javits, of my State, and I hope that 
the House Armed Services Committee 
will give this bill the study and atten- 
tion it warrants in view of the fine work 
and efforts of the Bar Association of the 
City of New York to improve the admin- 
istration of justice in our armed services. 

The statement follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF BaR ASSOCIATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. An accused is permitted to elect trial 
by single-officer special court-martial irre- 
spective (except in time of war or national 
emergency) of whether the convening au- 
thority consents thereto. 

2. The right of an accused person to receive 
a verbatim record of his general court- 
martial trial is retained, with the proviso 
that if he receives a “special court-martial 
type sentence” he must make a specific re- 
quest in order to be entitled to such a 
record. 
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3. The power to adjudge punitive dis- 
charges is withdrawn from special courts- 


4, The authority of the law officer to con- 
sult with general court-martial members on 
the form of the findings without the pres- 
ence of accused and counsel is terminated. 

5. Specific provision is made for law of- 
ficers to preside over general courts-martial 
and to control, direct and regulate their 
proceedings. 

6. Records of the proceedings of a general 
court-martial are required to be prepared 
under the direction of the law officer rather 
than general court-martial members. 

7. Authority to rule on continuances is 
transferred from general court-martial mem- 
bers to the law officer. 

8. Authority to rule on challenges is trans- 
ferred from general court-martial members 
to the law officer. 

9. Summary courts-martial are abolished. 

10. The Judge Advocates General are to 
rate members of boards of review for ef- 
ficiency; officers serving on such boards must 
be of at least field grade or its equivalent 
with at least 5 years’ standing at the bar; 
and such officers are exempted from statu- 
tory restrictions pertaining to the assign- 
ment of officers to Washington, D.C. 

11. Law officers are under the sole com- 
mand of, and detailed by, the Judge Advo- 
cates General, and such officers must be of 
at least field grade or its equivalent with at 
least 5 years’ standing at the bar. 

12. The Boards for Correction of Military 
Records are empowered to remove the fact 
of court-martial conviction in appropriate 
cases. 

13. Service regulations permitting an ac- 
cused to refuse nonjudicial punishment 
and elect trial by court-martial must require 
that trial be the single-officer special court- 
martial. 

14. Power to punish for contempt is trans- 
ferred from general court-martial members 
to the law officer. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, under 
clause 4 of rule XXII, I present the fol- 
lowing memorial of the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council of Metropolitan Boston, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 
ADOPTED Marcu 30, 1961, py THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN 
Boston 
Resolved, That the Jewish Community 

Council of Metropolitan Boston, in keeping 

with its long-established policy, register with 

Senators SALTONSTALL and SMITH and with 

all U.S. Representatives from the Metro- 

politan Boston area: 

1. Support for Federal aid to public edu- 
cation as proposed to the Congress of the 
United States by President Kennedy; 

2. Opposition to outright grants or sub- 
sidies by the Federal Government to sectar- 
ian-controlled and other private elementary 
and secondary schools; and 

8. Opposition to Federal loans to sectar- 
lan controlled elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Resolved further, That the community 
council’s stand be made known to the press. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 16th anniversary of the death 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and I can- 
not let this occasion pass without pay- 
ing tribute to the man whose role in his- 
tory it was to lead the Nation in time of 
grave domestic economic peril and in 
time of war. 

I shall never forget the day that news 
was received that FDR had died at his 
Warm Springs, Ga., cottage. I am sure, 
Mr. Speaker, that my reaction was that 
of millions of people throughout the 
world. I felt I had lost a close personal 
friend. The loss of this great man was 
a personal tragedy. 

Only those of us who went through the 
great depression can truly appreciate 
what his leadership in time of crisis 
meant to the Nation and its people. The 
United States, in 1933 when he took of- 
fice, was paralyzed by the worst economic 
crisis in history. As we look back on 
those days from our present-day posi- 
tion of economic security, it is hard to 
imagine the fear, unrest, and defeatism 
which gripped the Nation. 

FDR’s greatest contribution was to 
give the people hope. Here was a man of 
action who firmly believed that people 
came first. He acted. He and the Con- 
gress worked together to revitalize the 
Nation’s economic life. The breadlines 
gradually disappeared. The people could 
look forward to the future with confi- 
dence—not with despair. 

Because I felt Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was my personal friend and because he 
did so much for me and the entire Na- 
tion, I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to salute 
his memory today. 





CHEROKEE AWARD SALUTED 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 3, 1961, the Indian Claims Com- 
mission handed down a landmark deci- 
sion in the history of Indian claims, 
with an award of $14,789,476.15 to the 
Cherokee Nation. 

Basically, the Commission found that 
representatives of the United States had 
used duress in compelling the Cherokee 
Indians to sell to the Government more 
than 6,022,000 acres of land in 1893, for 
an “unconscionable” price of less than 
$1.30 per acre—when the actual fair 
market value of the land averaged $3.75 
per acre. 

The judgment rendered by the Indian 
Claims Commission is subject to offsets 
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by the Government, and may be ap- 
pealed by either party, but neither side 
has as yet indicated any intention of 
appealing from the historic judgment. 

Actually, the Commission found that 
the land acquired by the Government in 
1893 had a value of $22,585,424.14 of 
which $7,795,851.99 had been paid to the 
Cherokees. 

If interest had been allowed the In- 
dian tribe on the money which the Com- 
mission found should have been paid in 
1893, the amount actually involved in 
the award would have been several times 
as great as the sum provided in the 
judgment. 

Still to be decided by the Commission 
is the question of what may be due the 
tribe on several other transactions with 
the Government, including a tract of 
2,121,928 acres of Cherokee outlet lands 
which were acquired by the Government 
and turned over to other Indian tribes. 
Evidence regarding the value of this par- 
ticular tract should be submitted soon to 
the Commission. 

Behind the April 3 award, Mr. Speaker, 
are many interesting pages of American 
history. 

There is a chapter of that history in 
the early part of the 19th century when 
the Cherokees were moved west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The story of the treaty of May 6, 1828, 
was a vital part of the Claims Commis- 
sion award, for under that treaty the 
Cherokees were granted 7 million acres 
of land in what is now the State of Okla- 
homa, and a perpetual outlet west of 
that tract “as far west as the sovereignty 
of the United States and their right of 
the soil extended.” 

On December 31, 1838, the United 
States issued a land patent to the Chero- 
kee Nation, describing the tracts con- 
veyed as containing 14,374,135.14 acres 
of land. This included an outlet west 
which had been described in the 1828 
treaty. 

Later treaties and acts of Congress 
made provision for the settlement of 
other friendly Indians on portions of 
the Cherokee Indian lands and in the 
1880’s the Cherokees negotiated leases 
with cattlemen which provided an in- 
come of $200,000 a year on other outlet 
lands. 

During that same period of time, the 
pressure began to grow for the open- 
ing of the Cherokee outlet to settlement, 
and over the vigorous opposition of 
Cherokee representatives in Washington 
the Congress provided in 1889 for ap- 
pointment of a commission to negotiate 
for cession to the United States of all 
Cherokee title and interest in their out- 
let lands. 

It was the Commission established un- 
der this legislation, known at first as the 
Fairchild Commission and later as the 
Cherokee Commission, which finally 
negotiated the 1893 purchase which gave 
rise to the award of April 3, 1961. 

In both the eloquent opinion and the 
well-documented findings of fact by the 
Indian Claims Commission, the charge 
by the Indians of duress leading to the 
sale agreement is strongly supported. 

In order to compel the tribe to sell, the 
Government canceled its cattle land 
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take these outlet lands for white settle- 
ment for $1.25 per acre without consent 
of the Cherokee Nation.” 

The tribe, in the words of the Commis- 
sion, was “deprived of the exercise of its 
own free will and the hope of retaining 
said land for its own use, and was forced 
to cede such outlet land to the United 
States for white settlement at a sales 
price set by defendant under circum- 
stances which amounted to duress.” 

It was this sales price which the Com- 
mission, in view of the land’s value and 
of the circumstance of the sale found to 
be “unconscionable.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are sure to be some 
in this land of ours who will deplore the 
Cherokee award and criticize the findings 
of the Indian Claims Commission. 

There are some who have objected to 
and impeded the work of this Commis- 
sion from the start, and who have op- 
posed all efforts by our Government to 
render justice in the field of Indian 
claims. 

I am proud to say that this body, dur- 
ing this generation’s stewardship of our 
Indian policy, has consistently refused 
to listen to these negative voices. 

It was the Congress of the United 
States, under the leadership of the late 
W. G. Stigler and others who still sit in 
the Congress, who established the Indian 
Claims Commission in 1946, to make jus- 
tice possible in our American Indian 
claims. 

It has been this body which has led the 
way in continuing this Commission, and 
in supporting it with needed appropria- 
tions, to complete the job which the 
Commission started in 1947. 

Today, I am equally certain that the 
great majority of Members of this body 
are proud of the firmness and the fair- 
ness with which the Indian Claims Com- 
mission has dealt with the difficult and 
complex problems presented in the In- 
dian Claims cases. 

There may be some, Mr. Speaker, who 
are disturbed by any official finding that 
our Government, in the last century, 
used duress in its transactions with 
American Indians. 

It has even been suggested that we 
deliver a propaganda weapon to our 
enemies when we find that our Govern- 
ment’s representatives have paid “un- 
conscionable”’ prices for lands purchased 
from the Indians. 

To such timid souls I can only say 
this: 

We can be proud of the fact that we in 
America have a Government which is 
not afraid to admit its mistakes, and 
even to confess its sins of the past. 

We can be proud of the fact that we 
in America have a Government which 
not only admits its mistakes, but does 
all in its power to correct those mistakes 
and to make amends to the victims of 
past injustices. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I say that we can 
be proud of agencies of our Government, 
like the Indian Claims Commission, 
which do not hesitate to speak the truth 
in their judgments. 
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Every American who is proud of his 
citizenship should stand a little taller, 
in this year of 1961, in the knowledge 
that we are moving forward to correct 
the injustices of the past and to render 
unto the American Indian the full meas- 
ure of justice which he has long and 
patiently waited. 

There may be other governments, in 
other lands, which have taken similar 
action after the passage of many years 
to right the wrongs which have been 
done to some of their people by earlier 
governments, in an earlier century. 

For my own part, I know of no govern- 
ment today which can point to a more 
conscientious and determined effort to 
right injustice against a people than our 
American effort through the Indian 
Claims Commission. 

This is a governmental effort which 
testifies eloquently to the strength of our 
country, and of its institutions. 

It is an effort which confirms our 
dedication to the principles of justice and 
fairplay. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is an effort 
which eloquently and conclusively gives 
the lie to every false propagandist, both 
here and abroad, who seeks subversive 
profit for an alien doctrine in the wake 
of American Government policies deal- 
ing with the Indian. 

The American Indian, who has never 
faltered or hesitated in this perilous cen- 
tury to defend our Republic—who has 
given to our Armed Forces some of our 
bravest fighting men—has never been 
deceived or misled by this propaganda. 
The forces of subversion have no beach- 
heads among our American Indians. 

I trust and I pray, Mr. Speaker, that 
the work of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion may go forward, without delay and 
without retreat on any principle, until 
the great work of righting old injustices 
has been completed. 

I further trust and pray that our great 
Department of Justice, under the vigor- 
ous leadership of its able, new Attorney 
General, will do its important part to 
bring the hundreds of claims still pend- 
ing to an early and just settlement or 
decision. 

This is a work of honor and a labor 
of justice. The long delays of the past 
cry urgently for expedition as the work 
goes forward today. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Co.uuier, for 30 minutes on Thurs- 
day, April 20. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, for 5 
minutes, today, and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, for 20 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Powe. (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) for 1 hour on Thursday 
next. 





April 12 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter in his special order for today. 

Mr. Lane in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Steep and to include a speech by 
Mr. PatmMan. 

Mr. Couturier in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ELLSwortH and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCormack) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MuLTER. 

Mr. BarRRETT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 13, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


789. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 16, 1961, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on Great Lakes harbors study 
(interim report on Milwaukee Harbor, Wis.), 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and 
June 27, 1956, and also in final response to 
resolution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted June 29, 
1955 (H. Doc. No. 134); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with one illustration. 

790. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the venue require- 
ments in suits to recover for frauds com- 
mitted against the United States’; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

791. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the 13th Annual Report on the 
National Industrial Reserve, pursuant to 
Public Law 883, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

792. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to add federally 
owned lands to, and exclude federally owned 
lands from, the Cedar Breaks National Monu- 
ment, Utah, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

793. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relating to the award- 
ing of the Young American Medals for 
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Bravery for 1959, pursuant to the act of 
August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 397-398); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

794. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration, and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the au- 
thority contained in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act was exercised in behalf of 
such aliens, pursuant to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

795. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 

posed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 7652(b)(3)(A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 2457. A bill 
to amend title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 
19386, in order to clarify the construction 
subsidy provisions with respect to recon- 
struction, reconditioning, and conversion, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 218). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 6100. A bill 
to amend title VI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to authorize off-season cruises by 
American-flag passenger vessels; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 219). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules House Resolution 252. Resolution for 
consideration of H.R. 5723, a bill to extend 
the veterans’ guaranteed and direct home 
loan program and to provide additional 
funds for the veterans’ direct loan program; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 220). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 253. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 912, an act to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and dis- 
trict judges, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 221). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 6241. A bill to repeal the act of Octo- 
ber 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293; 43 U.S.C., secs. 
351-355, 357-360), and the act of September 
22, 1922 (c. 400, 42 Stat. 1012; 43 U.S.C., sec. 
356), and to require that entrymen of lands 
in Nevada under the Desert Land Act be 
resident citizens of Nevada; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6242. A bill to amend section 508 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to at- 
torneys’ salaries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6243. A bill extending to Guam the 
power to enter into certain interstate com- 
pacts relating to the enforcement of the 
criminal laws and policies of the States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6244. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the uniformed services erron- 
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eously in receipt of family separation allow- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6245. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the antitrust laws with respect to the 
manufacture and distribution of drugs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 6246. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions of 
part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate com- 
merce subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, 
and the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 6247. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to extend 
to the railroads a conditional exemption 
from economic regulation comparable to that 
provided for motor carriers engaged in the 
transportation of ordinary livestock, fish, or 
agricultural commodities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6248. A bill to provide for the eco- 
nomic regulation of certain motor vehicles 
heretofore conditionally exempt therefrom 
under the provisions of section 203(b) (6) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6249. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp honoring law 
enforcement personnel in the United States; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6250. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax pres- 
ently imposed on the transportation of per- 
sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6251. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 6252. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, relating to domestically pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund 
for the advancement of commercial fisheries ; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 6253. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 (74 Stat. 734), in order to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish minimum standards of quality for any 
variety of grapes and plums covered by such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 6254. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to authorize the donation 
of surplus property to boys homes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. LINDSAY (by request) : 

H.R. 6255. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, as relates to the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 6256. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assist State and local governments 
and their public instrumentalities in plan- 
ning and providing for necessary community 
facilities to preserve and improve essential 
mass transportation services in urban and 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 6257. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 

Act, with respect to jurisdiction over sales 
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of natural gas by independent producers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6258. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to abolish the Loan Policy Board 
of the Small Business Administration; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6259. A bill to amend the act of 
August 11, 1939, relating to domestically pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund 
for the advancement of commercial fisheries; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Pisheries. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 6260. A bill to amend the act of 
August 23, 1958, an act to clarify the appli- 
cation of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving down- 
grading actions; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6261. A bill to amend the disability 
retirement provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 6262. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 6263. A bill to establish a Housing 
Conservation and Rehabilitation Finance 
Agency to provide loan funds for the con- 
servation and rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6264. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in regard to expendi- 
tures for rehabilitation and modernization 
of residential structures; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6265. A bill to amend title III of the 
act of March 3, 1933, with respect to the 
acquisition by the United States of articles, 
materials, and supplies for public use; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6266. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6267. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 6268. A bill to afford children of cer- 
tain deceased veterans who were eligible 
for the bentfits of the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1956 but who, be- 
cause of residence in the Republic of the 
Philippines, were unable to receive such as- 
sistance prior to enactment of Public Law 
85-460, additional time to complete their 
education; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6269. A bill to extend the provisions 
for benefits based on limited periods im- 
mediately following discharge from active 
duty after December 31, 1956, to veterans 
discharged before that date; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6270. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
partial exemption from the provisions of 
part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate commerce 
subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 6271. A bill relating to the election of 
certain partnerships and proprietorships to 
be taxed as domestic corporations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Con. Res. 215. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to imports from Cuba; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 251. Resolution to provide for the 
printing of the Constitution of the United 
States, with an index and ancillaries, as a 
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House document; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 6272. A bill for the relief of Carl D. 

Soresi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 62738. A bill for the relief of Zofia 
Gniatkowska Maschek; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CORMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 6274. A bill for the relief of Jacques 

Littiere; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 6275. A bill for the relief of Panagiotis 
Kamboukos (Kazantzas); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6276. A bill for the relief of Athanasia 
Dekazos; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6277. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Lionel L. Riave, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by the 
Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
last Saturday, in Nashville, I was privi- 
leged to join nearly 3,000 of my fellow 
Tennessee Democrats in hearing a most 
heartening address by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Presid- 
ing Officer of this body, the Honorable 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 

Vice President JoHnson had just re- 
turned from a trip to world capitals in 
Europe and Asia; and his first public re- 
port on his tour was to the effect that 
the tide is running for the United States, 
not against it, in the hearts of the peo- 
ples of the world. 

The Nashville Tennessean, published 
by our mutual friend, the Honorable 
Silliman Evans, Jr., on Sunday published 
the text of the Vice President’s address. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


We Must Not Lose Tuts GotpEN MOMENT 


I know of no place I would rather be 
tonight than here in Nashville—among some 
of the oldest, most cherished, and most de- 
voted friends any man ever had. 

I have a story to tell. I am glad to tell 
it here for the first time. It is a story that 
will thrill and excite all Americans—as it 
does me—without regard to party. But re- 
member what you will never forget of Ten- 
nessee’s past 30 years ago, having seen the 
miracle you have seen wrought along this 
valley of the Tennessee, you will feel a very 
special enthusiasm—and a very special pride. 

Only 24 hours ago I returned to the United 
States. For 7 days I had been flying 13,000 
miles on a mission for our country—a mis- 
sion requested by the President of the United 
States. I had flown to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, to Dakar, Africa, to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and to Paris, France. I flew at the 
request of the President of the United 
States—to carry the message of America’s 
determination to build strength for freedom 
and hope for peace. 

I left with many messages. I returned 
home with a far greater message than I 
carried abroad. I came back with a message 


from the people of distant lands echoing in 
my ears—a message of a great and new out- 
pouring of trust and enthusiasm and faith 
in America. 


SHOWCASE FOR DEMOCRACY 


It began in the Latin world of Puerto 
Rico—that marvelous island showcase for 
democracy where men who have chosen the 
way of freedom are surging forward to a 
prosperity and social justice undreamed of 
a@ generation ago. My coming was unan- 
nounced. But when I arrived, we began to 
visit in the humble homes of workingmen, 
walked through the slums they are clearing 
away, went through the factories of their 
Operation Bootstrap, visited the young peo- 
ple on the campus of their university. 

As the car passed, men and women and 
children would shout “Viva Kennedy, Viva 
Kennedy.” 

The next day we flew across the Atlantic to 
Dakar in the proud new Republic of Sene- 
gal. Twelve hours earlier the plane bearing 
the delegate of the Soviet Union, Mr. Jacob 
Malik, had landed, and there was no greet- 
ing. We landed in the hours after midnight. 
There at the foot of the ramp—in long white 
robes—stood Senegal’s brilliant Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Dia. 


HE EXTENDED HIS HAND 


Behind Mr. Dia were the members of 
Senegal’s famous Red Guard—in flowing red 
capes with swords drawn. The Prime Minis- 
ter extended his hand and said: 

“Mr. Vice President, there are kinships be- 
tween the Senegalese people and the Ameri- 
can people—the ardent love of liberty is 
characteristic of your people and my people. 
Now that we have recovered our liberty, we 
wish to be more than ever the champion 
of that liberty and democracy. We know 
that in this struggle we can count upon the 
American people with President Kennedy at 
their head. ‘You are in a friendly country, 
among friends.” 

The next day we presented our creden- 
tials to the new nation’s President, Mr. 
Senghor. We went back to the automobile 
and began riding through the streets. Along 
the curbs thousands were gathered and as 
they saw the car coming—with the American 
flag on it—they crowded into the streets, 
reached out to shake hands, reached out to 
touch, shouting: “Long live the United 
States, champion of independence.” 


THERE IN THE DARKNESS 


Three days later we landed after night- 
fall in the great world city of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland—far from Africa’s heat in the great 
snow-covered Alps. There in the darkness 
stood a great crowd of friendly, smiling men 
and women—waiting patiently for hours so 
they, too, could cheer your country. 

The next day it was Paris—and once 
the same. At the headquarters of our NATO 
forces—our old and trusted allies from 
Western Europe gathered round wherever 


we went to express the warmth and faith 
they felt for the United States, and for the 
new administration. On the streets and 
along the boulevards, whenever we were 
identified, spontaneous cheers came forth 
again from our old and cherished allies, the 
French. 

In the important and decisive duties at 
Paris—both as Ambassador to France and 
Ambassador to NATO—two great Americans 
of the highest intellectual abilities serve 
their country at great sacrifice. There are 
no two men of more outstanding character 
or higher attainments in their fleld than 
General James Gavin and Thomas Finletter, 
the former Secretary of the Air Force. 


STRONG REPRESENTATIONS 


These two men—together with General 
Lauris Norstad, Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces in Europe—constitute one of 
the strongest representations that this coun- 
try has had in our old ally of France since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

With this strong representation America 
is serving notice on those who would divide 
the Western alliance that we are placing new 
and great strength at the heart of Western 
Europe to add new strength to the alliance 
on which freedom has stood for so long. 
With Americans leading the way, the strong 
democratic nations of the Western World 
are going to reach out to help create in new 
nations the rising levels of opportunity 
which we in these countries enjoy and want 
all freemen to enjoy with us. 

On and on I could go. What I heard from 
the lips of the people, I saw mirrored in the 
eyes of their leaders—leaders from more 
than 70 nations I met during the week. 
There was hope. There was trust. There 
was optimism. There was confidence, con- 
fidence in America. 


THE RUNNING TIDE 


I want you to know—and I want all 
Americans to know—that this is happening. 
I say to you, the tide is running for the 
United States, not against it, in the hearts 
of the peoples of the world. 

The greatest and grandest opportunity to 
lead the world toward peace and toward 
freedom is opening before this gereration of 
Americans. We must not, we shall not fail 
that opportunity or lose this goldern mo- 
ment. : 

I do not say that the trials are past or 
that the tests are over—because I know they 
are not. But I do know that the world of 
men who want to be free—the world of men 
who want justice in their times and oppor- 
tunity for their children—the world of men 
who want to build instead of bicker—that 
great world is looking to America with a 
faith not seen in many a long and barren 
season. 

WHY IS THIS SO? 

Why is this so? It is so because the world 

believes that America has now the leader- 
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ship to bring our great strength alive once 
more—leadership to make America young 
and confident again—leadership that per- 
sonifies American faith rather than preach- 
ing doubt. The world knows, the world 
likes, the world trusts the President of the 
United States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

That is one reason I am proud to be here 
with you for this first report on this first 
mission into the world. It was here in 
Nashville, 8 months ago, that the Demo- 
cratic campaign began. I shall be grateful 
to you for that wonderful evening. Ten 
thousand Democrats filled the park. From 
throughout the South, great Democratic 
Governors—Hodges of North Carolina, Combs 
of Kentucky, Collins of Florida, Patterson of 
Alabama—came to stand beside your own 
Buford Ellington. 

Together they took their stand behind the 
Democratic Party—and stood their ground 
all the way. From that night on, I never 
doubted that Democrats would win. 


NO PARTY LINES 


But feeling as I feel tonight, I do not find 
it in myself to speak of party concerns. For 
peace is not a partisan work and freedom 
has no party lines. The work before Amer- 
icans today—the challenge before Americans 
today—the opportunity before Americans 
today knows no partisanship, gives no favors, 
tolerates no division. 

This moment of opportunity is so great— 
and so rare—that unity and only unity is the 
response of responsible Americans. 

When I was with you last summer, at the 
start of our campaign, I said then what I 
would repeat now. Wherever I go, whatever 
I may do, I shall never speak as southerner 
to southerners, Protestant to Protestants, or 
white to whites, but only as an American 
to my fellow Americans. 


AS AN AMERICAN 


Tonight I speak only as an American when 
I call to all Americans—of all regions, of all 
races, of all religions—to lay down divisions 
of past and party and take up the cause of 
supporting the man who speaks for America 
in the world: the President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy. 

America at this moment stands at the cen- 
ter of the world’s stage. 

The world’s eyes are upon us. 

The world’s ears are listening to us. 

Rarely have Americans had so splendid 
a moment to lead toward the goals in which 
Americans all believe. 

At stake is the future of your children— 
and mine—and Jack Kennedy’s. The world 
those children will live in is being deter- 
mined by how Americans respond to the 
world of today. The burden of decision— 
the burden of leadership—rests upon one 
man: our President. 


DAYS OF TRIAL 


The first 75 days have proved John F. 
Kennedy. 

These trying days have proved his capacity 
for greatness. 

He has met the Communist threat in 
Laos—and all Americans approve. He has 
met the challenge of alliances in disrepair— 
and he is mastering them. He has raised 
the sights of Americans—and raised the 
hopes of the world. 

Let all of us—of all parties—say now, at 
this hour, as our President said: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you will do for your country.” 

AMERICANS AT WORK 

I saw Americans out doing for their coun- 
try this week. 

I saw a quiet, modest young man living 
with his family in Africa—a man named 
Jack Vaughn—going among the people of 
Senegal and other lands seeking to start 


them up the same road to a better life men 
have walked here in Tennessee, 
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I went beside him into the village of 
Kyar—40 miles from the city streets of Dakar 
in the brush of Africa at the edge of the 
great Sahara. There men live their lives on 
$6 a month or less. There the practice of 
medicine is older than the birth of Christ. 

There blind children play about in the 
mud and filth of an ancient society. There 
illness afflicts nearly every person, young 
or old—illiteracy blights their lives—and 
their horizon is no greater than the eye can 
see. 

TO IMPROVE LIFE 


I asked the chief of the village what he 
most needed—what would he like to have 
to make life better for his people? His an- 
swer was not a great loan or a great gift. He 
wanted one thing: a motor for a boat to help 
his tribesmen in their trade of fishing. I 
didn’t wait to pass a bill through Congress—. 
I told him when I got home I would send 
him one. 

I talked to their President and he told 
me he was dedicating his new government 
not to building great arms, not to embark- 
ing upon strange doctrines and philosophies, 
but to one goal: putting every child in a 
classroom in 10 years. 

I talked to their Prime Minister. He told 
me that his government wanted no gift, no 
giveaway. His government has planned an 
orderly 4-year program to raise the people 
upward—and for that program, he said, 
they want loans to repay, not gifts to take. 


FOR HIS COUNTRY 


Yes, far from Africa, in Geneva, I saw 
another American—a wealthy lawyer, a cor- 
poration lawyer, relinquishing his practice, 
relinquishing his opportunity for personal 
gain and even financing activities for the 
benefit of his country out of his own pocket. 

Why was he in Geneva? For his country, 
for mankind. Mr. Arthur Dean is there 
working every day to develop a treaty with 
the Soviet Union to end tests of nuclear 
bombs—a first step toward peace for our 
children. 

Mr. Dean is a Republican—but politics 
matters not to him as it should not dominate 
any of us. He is there to carry out the wish 
of your President that the United States go 
as far as it can go, try as hard as we can 
try to bring agreement on this important 
subject. 

I want you to know that your Government 
will do everything—repeat, everything—that 
honorably can be done to make this step 
toward peace. If these efforts do not succeed, 
the failure will not be on the conscience of 
freemen. 

THESE INSPIRING STORIES 


On and on I could go with these inspiring 
stories of the great works being performed 
by responsible and self-sacrificing Americans 
everywhere. All these stories only under- 
score what I know your President believes: 
that this generation in this country is ready 
and willing to go to work proudly for their 
country’s cause. 

In this world today, the cause of your 
country is little different from the cause of 
your country 30 years ago in the valley of 
the Tennessee River. Over much of the 
world, men live now as Tennesseans them- 
selves were living not long ago—living in 
poverty, living in sickness, living without 
schooling, living without real hopes for a 
better life. 

But where men live in such fashion— 
whether in Africa or Asia or Latin America 
or elsewhere—there is about them the re- 
sources of nature to make their lives better 
as life here has been made better. 


THE WORLD AWAITS 


People who have done here in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority what Americans have 
done can offer to the world the leadership 
the world awaits. We are ready to try—and 
try we must. 
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That is the challenge of your President 
today. 

Try for peace, try for freedom, try for a 
stronger alliance among free nations, try 
for better relations with old allies and for 
good relations with new nations. 

We know the road is long, the way is hard, 
the turns are many. We know that before 
success is finally achieved there will be dis- 
appointments to endure. We know there 
are threats that will require steel nerves and 
opportunities that will require warm hearts— 
and America has both. 

The times can be ours—if we are equal to 
them. 

THE RALLYING POINT 


That is the demand pressing down upon 
us: to see if we are big enough to lead his- 
tory’s biggest cause—or only so petty the 
cause is lost in partisanship. 

As a Democratic President—Grover Cleve- 
land—once said: “It is a condition that con- 
fronts us, not a theory.” A condition con- 
fronts us in the world today—not a theory. 
The world needs desperately those basic 
things we take for granted casually, and 
both first and last the need is for leader- 
ship. 

This administration is on the way to be- 
coming the rallying point for freemen every- 
where. For sake of country—never for sake 
of party alone—we must not fail. 


MESSAGE TO AMERICANS 


Let me conclude tonight with this mes- 
sage—a message not to Democrats alone, but 
to all Americans. 

It has been said that those who would 
forget the past are condemned to relive it. 

In our past history, our most tragic na- 
tional experiences have come when partisan 
divisions among us were misinterpreted by 
those who were against us. 


THE KAISER MISREAD 


The Kaiser misread the close elections of 
Woodrow Wilson and made the move for 
world domination which precipitated World 
War I. The Japanese war lords misinter- 
preted the divided Government in 1930 and 
moved into Manchuria. Mussolini did the 
same 25 years ago amid a period of partisan- 
ship here and moved into Ethiopia. Hitler 
did the same 20 years ago and moved into 
Poland. 

When Americans divide, the world is open 
to warmakers. When Americans unite, the 
world is open to the peacemakers. 

This we must not forget. This past we 
must never relive. 

Blind partisan divisions are a threat to 
the peace of our world. Blind partisanship 
is a folly this generation of Americans can- 
not afford. Such partisanship is America’s 
greatest danger to its own peace and security 
today. 

RAISE THEIR VOICE 

Americans who love their country, love 
peace, love freedom, must raise their voice 
against the folly of those who try to tie the 
hands of the men who lead our own land. 

I call upon you—Republicans as well as 
Democrats—to make it clear that the only 
acceptable partisanship in these times is 
constructive partisanship which respects 
America’s position in the world. 

Thomas Jefferson said to his countrymen 
when he was elected by the smallest of mar- 
gins—“We are all Democrats. We are all 
Republicans.” 


ACCEPTS NO DIVISION 


As with our party’s founder, so with our 
President today. President Kennedy accepts 
no division among our people—not vcivisions 
of party, of religion, of race. It is to this 
work of maintaining the Nation’s unity that 
Democrats must now dedicate themselves. 

If our President is to do the work American 
leadership must do in the world, we who are 
members of the President’s party must do 
our work at home. 
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By our conduct in political affairs we must 
show the world’s new nations what mature 
responsibility means. To keep the peace, let 
all of us declare war upon the partisan 
divisions among us and send our President 
into the world with the support of a fully 
anited America. 





Let’s Encourage Rather Than Discourage 
the Buying Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reports 
from a variety of business sources in- 
dicate the recession low is past and the 
level of business is pointed upward. In 
fact, there are economic experts who in- 
sist that the 1960-61 recession will be 
the mildest in the postwar period. 

It also appears now that while we 
may be plagued with spotty unemploy- 
ment for quite some time, there will be 
a gradual pattern of expanded business 
activity and consumer buying in the 
months ahead. Recently one of the 
national magazines carried an article 
which forecast a boom year in 1962 and 
another year of high prosperity in 1963. 

There is no question that many en- 
terprising small business leaders were 
upset by the pessimistic reports of some 
of the top people in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. The fact of the matter is 
that no economic slump is helped by 
casting a pall of gloom and doom upon 
the Nation’s buying public. This state- 
ment by no means purports to minimize 
the plight of the unemployed nor the 
conditions which create serious personal 
problems for many of our people who 
are hit by business recessions. 

Perhaps one of the best letters I re- 
ceived dealing with the problem of pub- 
lic confidence was written by Mrs. Lil- 
lian M. Baar, a local businesswoman, 
who had this to say in a letter also di- 
rected to President Kennedy, Secretary 
of Labor Arthur Goldberg, and our two 
Illinois Senators: 

Too much fear of recession is being 
thrown into the hearts of the American 
people with such overemphasized talk, 
and it doesn’t help matters in America or 
our prestige abroad to hear so much of this 
talk. It is like a cancer; it grows and 
grows—and becomes worse. 

I have been in business for over 16 years 
and have been doing very well. Now buy- 
ers of homes are bringing in newspapers 
with quotes from the President and Mr. 
Goldberg saying there is a recession which 
may get worse and develop into a depres- 
sion. So, many prospective buyers are say- 
ing that they will not buy at this time. 
Yet these people are qualified and are in 
a financial position to buy. In fact, in most 
cases, if they were to buy homes they would 
improve themselves, put more money into 
circulation and improve matters generally. 

Recently I spoke to a woman who a few 
months ago was going to purchase $2,000 
worth of new furniture. When I visited 
her home recently, she didn’t have the new 
furniture and when I asked her if the 
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furniture company had delayed in delivery 
it, she simply told me that she had canceled 
her order because she had been reading 
about Mir. Goldberg predicting a possible 
depression. 


I should like to quote the entire let- 
ter which my constituent wrote, but suf- 
fice it to say that this portion clearly 
illustrates the point of these remarks. 

The very nature of some of the legis- 
lation which may be foisted upon the 
American people seems to create a lack 
of confidence in our free enterprise sys- 
tem—a lack of confidence which is fun- 
neled right down to the level of John 
Q. Public, whose consumer dollars keep 
the wheels in motion. 

What this country needs more than 
anything else today is a shot in the arm 
of good, old-fashioned confidence. 
Favorable economic climates are more 
than often created by public confidence 
in the future of this great Nation of 
free enterprise. If we get into the spirit 
of talking positively rather than nega- 
tively, we will best serve the interest of 
all the people of this country and its 
institutions. 





Canada and the United States—A Tradi- 
tional Friendship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
week of April 23-29 has been designated 
by Kiwanis International as United 
States-Canada Good Will Week. The 
forthcoming observance of this week has 
been noted by the Kiwanis Club, North 
Ridgeville, Ohio, of which Mr. John C. 
Vopat is president. Kiwanis Clubs 
throughout the world, especially in Can- 
ada and the United States will empha- 
size the traditional friendship between 
these two neighbor countries. 

It is appropriate, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be given broad recogni- 
tion of United States-Canada Good Will 
Week. A review of the long and un- 
broken period of peace and friendship 
between these two neighboring countries 
stands out in today’s troubled world as 
a lesson, a guide—yes, an example—that 
should enlighten all nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my further comments on this 
subject be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STaTES—A 
TRADITIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


The traditional friendship which exists 
between Canada and the United States can- 
not be too often emphasized. Since the 
United States first emerged from the Revo- 
lutionary War there has been a mutual ef- 
fort to promote good will and cooperation 
between the two countries. These efforts 
must never flag. The good relations must 
never be taken for granted. No condition 
remains static. 
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Before the eyes of the world our two 
countries have set an example of peaceful 
boundaries, happy relationships, and a com- 
mon effort at understanding. We must not 
let that image fade. Complete accord is not 
always possible between two sovereign and 
independent nations. No two friends are 
constantly likeminded but differences of 
opinion need not alter friendly relations; 
indeed they may enhance them. For a will- 
ingness to arbitrate differences, and a dis- 
tinct effort at mutual understanding may 
weld loose ties of acquiescence into strong 
bonds of cooperation. 

The mutual desire of Canada and the 
United States to cooperate is evidenced by 
the fact that they have concluded nearly 
200 treaties and agreements on a variety of 
subjects ranging from amity to weather. 

Basic to our mutual good will and most 
renowned of our treaty arrangements is that 
concerning the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, the unfortified frontier. 
Provision for the abolition of armed forces 
on the Great Lakes and along the land fron- 
tier stemmed from the peace negotiations 
following the American Revolution. Effected 
by the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817-18, 
the undefended border by a series of treaties 
has been extended from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, a stretch of almost 4,000 miles (3,987). 
Added to this are 1,540 miles of boundary 
between Canada and Alaska—a total of over 
5,500 miles bearing witness to a mutual desire 
for friendship and understanding. 

Another milestone in the history of the 
good relations between the United States and 
Canada was the treaty of 1909. By this 
agreement all of the waters along the in- 
ternational boundary were to be used for 
the benefit of both countries. The import 
of this provision may be inferred when one 
considers what a large proportion of the 
boundary consists of water. Of the 3,987- 
mile stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
only 1,789 is land, and 2,198 is water. 
Another 183 miles of water and 1,357 of land 
mark the Alaskan boundary. In order to 
insure the effectiveness of this arrangement 
the treaty also provided for a permanent 
International Joint Commission—United 
States and Canada. It was established and 
has operated harmoniously for over five de- 
cades, resolving the innumerable problems 
which inevitably arise when the peoples of 
two great nations share the thousands of 
miles of water resources along the common 
border. 

More specific arrangements concerning the 
use of particular bodies of water along the 
boundary have also been momentous in the 
development of mutual benefits and under- 
standing. The treaty relating to the uses of 
the waters of the Niagara River, signed in 
1950, took the place of earlier ones and 
provided for a vast increase in the power 
output of the Niagara River, but with safe- 
guards to preserve the scenic beauty of the 
famous falls. An equal diversion of the 
waters available for power, without disturb- 
ing the unbroken crestline of the falls, made 
it possible for both countries to provide for 
large areas of their population a source of 
cheap power and development, at the same 
time preserving for posterity the world-re- 
nowned grandeur of the natural scenery. 

The culmination of decades of effort to re- 
solve the question of the joint use of the 
whole of the great St. Lawrence was realized 
finally with the signing of the treaty of 
1954. It provided for the construction of 
facilities for navigation which were to open 
up to oceangoing liners passage through the 
giant seaway stretching from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence to the westernmost tip of 
Lake Superior. This massive cooperative 
project was also of immense importance to 
the future development of electric power. 
Above all, however, the significance of the 
treaty lay in the fact that the United States 
and Canada, looking together toward the 
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protection of world peace, and with mutual 
concern for any situation that might arise, 
gave evidence of a really effective working 
partnership between two independent and 
sovereign nations. 

The most recent treaty between the United 
States and Canada is likewise a momentous 
one. On January 17, 1961, the two countries 
signed the Columbia River Treaty. It rep- 
resented the solving of difficult and complex 
problems by resourceful collaboration. At 
the signing ceremony the Prime Minister of 
Canada, Dr. Diefenbaker, said, “[It] is more 
than a blueprint for technical and economic 
cooperation. * * * It is a symbol of intel- 
ligent partnership. * * * Indeed, there 
could be no more impressive evidence of the 
capacity of the United States and Canada 
to pioneer in new methods of cooperation 
to their mutual advantage.” 

The magnitude of this vast cooperative 
undertaking can be only faintly conceived 
when one considers that of some 24 sepa- 
rate projects listed in the treaty, one alone 
involves the mighty Grand Coulee and an- 
other the enormous Bonneville Dam, and 
that there are multiple aspects to each proj- 
ect of collaboration. 

The opening up of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way has already meant that the ports on 
either side of the Great Lakes have had a 
phenomenal increase in exports. They have 
set records for oversea and total tonnage. 
In the harbors, docks and facilities are being 
rapidly expanded to keep pace with the 
seaway traffic development. 

Canada and the United States are the 
greatest trading neighbors in the world. Not 
only are they each other’s best customers, 
the volume of trade is such that the United 
States is the third largest and Canada the 
fourth largest of the trading nations around 
the globe. 

This large-scale contact in business and 
commerce bears witness to the good rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada 
in the economic field. There must be both 
mutual understanding and forbearance be- 
tween countries to maintain good will. For 
joint economic, commercial and business in- 
terests not only create benefits. They pro- 
mote rivalries and create problems as well. 
We find Canada and the United States mak- 
ing definite and concrete concessions in order 
to insure that the relationship is not only 
pleasant but mutually beneficial. There is 
vigor in the effort of the two countries to 
find solutions to difficulties; and this effort 
engenders approval and appreciation. 

The volume of travel between the United 
States and Canada is tremendous and con- 
stantly increasing. Of the 27,329,000 persons 
traveling from Canada in 1957 (the latest 
available figures) 99.6 percent went to the 
United States. The total number of Cana- 
dians crossing to south of the border was 
27,209,000; 26,619,000 citizens of the United 
States went to Canada that year. This figure 
represented 97 percent of all of Canada’s 
visitors in 1957. 

The expenditure of these U.S. citizens in 
Canada during that year was $325 million. 
That of the Canadians in the United States 
$403 million. The latter figure represented 
an increase of about 400 percent over the 
previous 10 years. 

Travelers to and from Canada and the 
United States went by automobile, rail, boat, 
aircraft, international bus, local bus, and 
on foot. By far the greater number, about 
two-thirds, traveled by auto on short-term 
visits, under 48 hours. 

Travel facilities between the two countries 
are well coordinated. The courtesy with 
which Americans are treated while traveling 
in Canada is memorable for those of us who 
have been there. The customs officers per- 
form their tasks with tact and the minimum 
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of inconvenience to the visitor. It is to be 
hoped that our Canadian visitors are equally 
happy with the treatment they receive at 
our hands. 

The coordination of transportation be- 
tween the United States and Canada is a 
matter of great importance to the vital field 
of defense, in which the two countries are 
inevitably and inextricably associated. In 
the realm of defense Canada and the United 
States have gone even beyond cooperation. 
There has been voluntary integration of 
many defense measures. 

What is known as Norad—North Amer- 
ican air defense—was formally established 
in 1958. Many cooperative steps in defense 
were already under way. Not since the first 
coordination in 1941—for World War II— 
had there, in fact, ceased to be consultation 
and preparation for joint defense. The pres- 
ent setup of Norad is, however, on a more 
extensive and more closely integrated scale 
than ever before. It includes the DEW line, 
a joint radar system for distant early warn- 
ing. It stretches for 3,000 miles, across 
northern Canada to the Aleutian Islands, 
Alaska, and the Baffin Islands at the North- 
west Passage. 

Norad includes also the mid-Canada line, 
the Pinetree system, a number of radar 
extensions and observation posts, and SAGE. 
SAGE—semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment—is an information-gathering system 
for air defense purposes. Eventually the 
entire United States and the more densely 
populated areas of Canada will be linked in 
one defensive network. 

There is the Ground Observer Corps, made 
up of Canadian civilian interceptors, spotting 
planes that might fly too low for radar warn- 
ings. From the hilltops and the valleys they 
act as air-defense protectors. 

There is coordination of defense produc- 
tion on a scale which would astonish the 
rest of the world, could the full story be 
told. 

In the matter of civil defense there are 
regular exchange visits between the US. 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and 
the Canadian Civil Defense authorities. 

There are many fields of cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Canada which 
I have not even touched upon. Of enormous 
importance and of as long standing as the 
two countries have been cognizant neigh- 
bors are their combined and adjusted fishing 
arrangements. Both bilateral and inter- 
national agreements involving other coun- 
tries such as Russia and Japan have been 
in effect since the 19th century and earlier, 
to regulate, preserve, and coordinate the 
various fishing interests of joint concern. 
There are many other economic as well as 
social and cultural fields of endeavor in 
which the Canadians and their American 
neighbors south of their border have com- 
bined their forces and their wits. 

Good relations between the two countries 
cannot, however, rest upon the laurels of 
past peaceful policies. Nor can they be com- 
placently regarded as permanently estab- 
lished, even in view of the many gratifying 
evidences of current collaboration. The 
maintenance of good relations for which 
these neighbors, Canada and the United 
States, are justly famous is dependent upon 
continuing effort, understanding, and initia- 
tive on the part of both. 

To this end there has recently been estab- 
lished another very important bond between 
us. It is one of tremendous significance and 
potential efficacy. It is the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, composed 
of a number of the representatives of the 
people of both countries. It has been in 
existence about a year and a half and has 
periodic meetings to further cooperation, to 
discuss the common problems and means of 
settling inescapable differences with amity, 
mutual trust, and constructive understand- 
ing. One commentator has spoken recently 
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of the treasured partnership between the 
United States and Canada. Another has 
said, “The unity, fellowship, and common 
dedication to the of freedom is to 
the peoples of the United States and Canada 
a living thing.” 





Address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
March 29, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman addressed the National 
Water Research Symposium here in 
Washington. I was impressed and en- 
couraged by the Secretary’s remarks. I 
will willingly support the program he has 
set forth for watershed, woodland, 
forest land, and research development. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
text of Secretary Freeman’s address in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE 
L. FREEMAN BEFORE NATIONAL WATER RE- 
SEARCH SYMPOSIUM, WASHINGTON, DQ C., 
Marce 29, 1961 


I feel honored to have the privilege of 
speaking to this National Water Research 
Symposium. May I congratulate the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts and the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation for their foresight in organizing this 
very impressive event. 

I think you will understand when I say 
that I feel a little hesitant in talking about 
conservation to such a group as this. Some 
of you were probably actively concerned with 
conservation before I was born. And I know 
very well that when the Senate confirmed 
me as Secretary of Agriculture it did not 
thereby confirm me as an authority also 
on conservation. 

Nevertheless, I do have some basic ideas 
on the subject. I firmly believe that con- 
servation is something that happens not 
only to resources—conservation happens to 
people. Conservation is for people. It has 
both intimate and far-reaching effects upon 
their prosperity, their jobs, their diets, their 
health, their recreation, their culture; in 
short, their lives. 

As Governor of Minnesota I saw this many 
times. A year or so ago I went with a party 
of about 25 Minnesotans who share a deep 
interest in conservation programs on a 3-day 
tour of conservation installations and proj- 
ects around that State. While on the south- 
ern leg of the tour we drove through farm 
areas where some of the tree farms this 
organization has helped to form are located. 

I was amazed to learn that with the help 
of some very simple management practices, 
one farmer had sold nearly $2,000 worth of 
timber from a hardwood tree lot on his 
farm. He will do this once every 5 years or 
so. This section of his farm until very re- 
cently returned nothing of value. 

Now there is a specific case of what I mean 
in saying that conservation happens to, and 
is for, people. 


2Canada. Statements and Speeches, No. 
59/27. Ottawa, 1959. 
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You have assembled an impressive team 
of land, water, and other resource experts, 
some of them members of the USDA. Their 
job is to go into the technical aspects of 
how best to use that drop of water. My task 
as Secretary of a department with paramount 
responsibility for much of the Nation’s re- 


of soil, water, and related natural resources. 

The theme of your meeting—‘“Better Use 
of Every Drop of Water Through Research,” 
is most appropriate. It stems from a grow- 
ing awareness that water is scarce, and that 
in many regions lack of water has become 
a limiting factor to further agricultural and 
industrial development. 

Most people think of water as something 
to drink and as something to bathe in. They 
would be surprised to learn that only 10 
percent of the water used in this country 
is employed for domestic purposes. 

Fifty percent is utilized for agriculture 
and 40 percent for industrial purposes. 
When we realize that 9 out of every 10 gal- 
lons of water used in this country enter 
into the production of food, fiber, and manu- 
factured products, we begin to see water as 
a key factor in further economic develop- 
ment as well as in the production race with 
the Communist nations. Our watersheds 
have become a vital element in our national 
defense. 

President Kennedy has made it very plain 
that we shall attack our natural resource 
problems with renewed vigor. The challenge 
he has placed before us, and specifically be- 
fore the Congress and the executive depart- 
ments of Government in his messages on 
natural resources and on agriculture, is loud 
and clear. 

We are a fast-growing Nation. Our na- 
tional population is rising at the rate of 340 
persons per hour, 8,000 per day, 3 million 
per year. This is a faster rate than that of 
any major industrialized nation and faster 
than many underdeveloped countries. Our 
families today are larger than they were 
half a century ago—3.2 children as against 
2.4 in 1910. As of noon today our estimated 
population was close to 183 million. [If 
present trends continue, just 39 years from 
now we will have to provide for twice as 
many people as we now do. 

But the demand for water is growing even 
faster than population. Now in 1961 we 
use about 300 billion gallons of water per 
day. In 1980—only 19 years hence—we will 
require 600 billion gallons of usable water 
per day. 

That’s the size of the problem. 

The renewable resources conservation job 
is tremendous. Congress has charged the 
Department of Agriculture with the major 
share of the leadership required to get it 
done. 

Fortunately, our renewable natural re- 
sources are also vast. 

The land area of the 50 States comprises 
almost 2.3 billion acres. Prior to the time 
Alaska and Hawaii joined our Nation as 
States our land area was about 1.9 billion 
acres. 

We have, in addition to urban lands, 460 
million acres of farm cropland, 630 million 
acres of grazing lands, 500 million acres of 
commercial forest land, and 155 million acres 
of noncommercial forest land. Every one 
of these roughly 1,750 million acres is to 
some degree watershed land. 

The responsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture in providing conservation leader- 
ship encompasses more than half of all 
these lands. 

We will work through every appropriate 
channel to achieve a common goal of abun- 
dant water, stable soil, and plentiful renew- 
able resources. 

Now what is it going to take to get the job 
done? The detailed answer to that question 
you probably know far better than I. But 
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there are, I believe, three elements that are 
absolutely essential. 

First, we must approach this problem with 
an overall point of view. Water, soil, agri- 
cultural crops, forage, timber, wildlife, and 
outdoor recreational opportunities are all 
members of a closely knit resource family. 
What happens to one affects the others for 
better or for worse. 

The day when the forester, the biologist, 
the soil conservationist, the agricultural ex- 
tension agent, the hydrologist, or the recrea- 
tion planner could go it alone is long gone. 
The only way the conservation job can be 
done is by cooperation, understanding, ex- 
change of information, and genuine team- 
work between State, Federal, and private 
land resource people working in all areas 
of conservation. 

We must look at conservation in the light 
of the interdependency of all programs, 
whether they be in water, forestry, game and 
fish, soil conservation, mineral development, 
or recreation. 

Second, we must impress upon the citi- 
zenry that if conservation is for people, then 
people have a responsibility to be for con- 
servation. 

Resource management, therefore, is an in- 
escapable responsibility of each citizen, as 
well as of the community, the State, and the 
Federal Government. 

If we, as a heavily industrialized Nation, 
are to build a civilization which is in har- 
mony with nature, we will have to take 
from the earth the pure, the useful, and the 
valuable and return to it the pure, the use- 
ful, and the valuable. 

The third essential is that we shift with- 
out delay from the remnants of the old con- 
cept of conserving resources to the new con- 
cept of building and improving resources. 

Not too many years ago when Gifford Pin- 
chot succeeded in illuminating President 
Theodore Roosevelt with the magnificent 
concept of conservation, the primary concern 
then was to protect natural resources from 
the destructive wastefulness of people. 

The maturing of thought and action in 
conservation since that time is apparent 
in the growing recognition that conserva- 
tion’s primary challenge today is to protect 
man from the consequences of entrapping 
himself in a self-built jungle of concrete and 
brick. 

What began as a program to protect the 
forests and the land has now become a pro- 
gram to protect the quality of our way of 
living. 

And if we do not encourage and foster this 
concept, the grim appraisal of Gen. Omar 
Bradley may well be realized. 

“Year after year,” he wrote after a pene- 
trating appraisal of his country, “our scenic 
treasures are being plundered by what we 
call an advancing civilization. If we are not 
careful, we shall leave our children a legacy 
of billion-dollar roads leading nowhere ex- 
cept to other congested places like those they 
left behind. We are building ourselves an 
asphalt treadmill and allowing the green 
areas of our Nation to disappear.” 

We in the Department of Agriculture 
pledge that we will do our part in the im- 
mense job of building up natural resources 
adequate to all foreseeable needs. 

We will revitalize the Nation’s small water- 
shed program to get more rapid action in 
meeting future water needs. 

We shall accelerate the work of our Soil 
Conservation Service in providing basic land 
use practices on farm crop lands. 

We shall take strong and positive steps to 
achieve better management of small pri- 
vately owned woodlands. 

We shall rejuvenate the Forest Service’s 
long-range program for the development and 
improvement of our national forests. 

We shall help develop a sound and full 
body of scientific data to guide us in soil, 
water, forest and range conservation pro- 
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grams. While the Department’s resource 
program is a vigorous one, basic research data 
in this field still fall short of needs. I have 
directed that we review the requirements 
and fill in the gaps. This review is now 
underway. 

These are some of the things government 
can do. But I do not need to tell you gov- 
ernment cannot do the job alone. The task 
of building our resources is a task for every- 
one—the farmer, the rancher, the woodland 
owner, the agriculture extension agent, the 
forester, the soil conservationist, the biolo- 
gist, the hunter, the fisherman, the hiker, the 
industrialist, vie city man—for all the mil- 
lions of Americans who use our natural re- 
sources and who conscientiously accept the 
responsibility of leaving to their children a 
land better, richer, and more livable than 
they found it. 





Hospital Care for Gold Star Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in support 
of my bill, H.R. 699, to authorize the 
furnishing of hospital care at Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals for Gold Star 
Mothers: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAs J. LANE, OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, IN SuprorT OF H.R. 699, a Bri 
To AUTHORIZE THE FURNISHING OF HOSPITAL 
CARE AT VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPI- 
TALS FOR GoLp STAR MOTHERS, AprRiL 10, 
1961 
Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United 

States has been most thoughtful and gener- 

ous, in legislating a wide range of benefits 

for veterans, and extending in part to their 
dependents. 

The GI bill of rights that was enacted in 
1944 was the most comprehensive program 
of its kind in human history. It recognized 
the special obligation of the Government 
“to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow, and his orphan.” 

In order to help the 16 million veterans 
who returned from World War II, in their 
adjustment to civilian life, we overlooked a 
need that would come for the mothers of 
those who gave their lives in defense of our 
country. Some of them were the benefi- 
ciaries of Government insurance. A few 
of them are on the pension rolls. But not 
one of them is entitled to hospital care at 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

There are not many Gold Star Mothers of 
World War I living today. And the Gold 
Star Mothers of World War II are in their 
fifties. Their great need is for hospital care 
which is not provided for them under veter- 
ans’ legislation in effect today. 

To many Americans this is an uninten- 
tional but serious neglect of those to whom 
we owe so much. By example and instruc- 
tion, these brave mothers raised their sons 
and daughters to be good citizens and to 
give their lives, if need be, in defense of our 
country and its freedoms. 

I know the admirable character of these 
women. I saw some of them soon after 
they had received official notice that a son 
had been killed in action. In their grief 
they did not complain of the most difficult 
loss of all to bear. 
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The least we can do for them, in return 
for the sacrifice that they made, is to pro- 
vide hospital and medical care in their time 
of need. It is not enough to honor them 
with words, on Memorial Day and Veterans’ 
a a mark of our sincere gratitude and 
enduring respect, we should care for them 
when they need our assistance, in veterans’ 
hospitals, where they would be treated and 
comforted and restored to health. Not be- 
cause they claim it as a right, but because 
we want to help them who gave of their 
own flesh and blood to save us. In a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital they would 
be cheered by visible evidence of our Gov- 
ernment’s consideration for them. 

Last year, a mother in my district who had 
lost two sons on the battlefield in World 
War II, became gravely ill. She did not have 
any health insurance, or enough money to 
pay for private hospital care. Through the 
veterans’ aid department of her commu- 
nity, we made arrangements to finance her 
hospital expenses until she passed away. 
But as this was a form of welfare, it was 
embarrassing to the pride of this poor 
woman and to those of us who tried to as- 
sist her. 

For her service to the Nation, she de- 
served more than this. 

In order to protect her during the emer- 
gency of sickness, I have introduced H.R. 
699. To the extent that the furnishing of 
such care will not jeopardize the availa- 
bility of facilities for the furnishing of 
hospital care to veterans it will authorize 
hospital care at Veterans’ Administration 
facilities for Gold Star Mothers. 





Forestry History Is Made in North 
Carolina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second time within the past decade for- 
estry history has been made in the 
Eighth Congressional District of my 
State. 

In both instances the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad Co., through its forestry 
division, has led the way. General For- 
estry Agent Robert N. Hoskins, directing 
the Seaboard’s forestry program, was in 
charge of both of these cooperative for- 
estry demonstration field meetings. 

As a direct result of the first forestry 
meeting held in my home county of An- 
son nearly 10 years ago a tree planting 
machine was given to the landowners by 
the banks of Wadesboro, N.C. Recog- 
nizing the importance of putting their 
land back into a productive crop, the 
landowners planted over a million trees, 
thus making Anson County the first 
“million tree” county in forestry history 
in North Carolina. 

On Wednesday, March 29, 1961, a new 
chapter in forestry was written in the 
Eighth District, particularly Moore 
County, as well as in the State of North 
Carolina and the Nation. A_ special 
train was run by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co. from Raleigh, N.C., to 
Southern Pines, N.C. This was a seven- 
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car special train with six coaches and a 
dining car. Included in the distin- 
guished group boarding the train at Ra- 
leigh were: 75 members of the North 
Carolina General Assembly, State cabi- 
net officers, and 180 business and in- 
dustrial leaders from Raleigh and such 
outside points as New York City, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Richmond, Va., and Atlanta, 
Ga. Upon arrival in Southern Pines this 
group was welcomed by the top business 
leaders, Seaboard officials headed by 
John W. Smith, president of the com- 
pany, and by one of the fine high school 
bands in my district—the Southern 
Pines High School Band. 

This assembled group was then taken 
to the field forestry program in activity 
buses provided by the Moore County 
School Board through assistance of Mr. 
Louis Scheipers, town manager of 
Southern Pines. 

Upon arrival in the woods at W. O. 
Moss’ Mileaway Farm, about 142 miles 
east of Southern Pines, one of the most 
complete forestry demonstration pro- 
grams ever held in my district was car- 
ried out. Joining the 250 passengers 
from the special train were 650 other 
farmers, business leaders, and future 
farmers. 

At this great forestry field meeting the 
following persons spoke briefly during 
the morning session: State Representa- 
tive H. Clifton Blue, from Aberdeen, N.C.; 
J. M. Osteen, district supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture, Rockingham, N.C.; 
Fred H. Claridge, North Carolina State 
forester, Raleigh, N.C.; and Douglass A. 
Craig, assistant regional forester, US. 
Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Following the early morning speakers, 
Robert N. Hoskins, the Seaboard’s gen- 
eral forestry agent, directed the overall 
field program which consisted of the 
following demonstrations: 

Station 1: Cone collection and nursery 
production: Floyd M. Cossitt, U.S. Forest 
Service, eighth region, Atlanta, Ga. 
Forest genetics: Dr. Bruce Zobel, School 
of Forestry, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N.C. 

Station 2: Mechanical tree planting 
and hand planting: Russell K. Hallberg, 
Bowaters Carolina Corp., Jamestown, 
N.C. Fire control: James A. Pippin, dis- 
trict forester, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

Station 3: Insect and disease control: 
H. J. Green, forestry division, North 
Carolina Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, N.C. Mar- 
kets and marketing of creosoted wood 
products: Robert S. Speicher, United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Station 4: Hardwood control: Sam 
Hughes, Riegel Carolina Corp., Bolton, 
N.C. Service forestry: H. J. Anderson, 
Halifax Paper Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C. 

Station 5: Fence post treatment and 
pole barn construction: Johnnye U. Fos- 
ter, Atlantic Creosoting Co., Savannah, 
Ga. Pulpwood production and paper 
manufacturing: J. P. Harper, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Raleigh, N.C. 

Station 6: Sawmilling: D. W. House, 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Seasoning of lumber: Ernest E. 
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Graham, tie and timber department, 
Seaboard Railroad, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Station 7: Pole production and classi- 
fication: Alton H. McCullough, Koppers 
Co., Inc., Florence, S.C. Cross tie pro- 
duction: E. L. Kidd, tie and timber de- 
partment, Seaboard Railroad, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Following the field portion of the 
meeting, the group reassembled at which 
time the Honorable Terry Sanford, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, spoke briefly 
and said: 

Forestry is extremely important to the full 
development of North Carolina’s resources. 
We want to take full advantage of all our 
possibilities. I am proud of our work in 
forestry, but we are not using even 50 percent 
of our possibilities. We can more than dou- 
ble what we have done. 


The principal speaker of the day was 
John L. Tower, vice president, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., New York City, who 
was introduced by Warren T. White, as- 
sistant vice president, Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co. 

Mr. Tower said: 

Over 5,000 different wood products are 
needed to keep our vast American economy 
moving and to meet our daily needs. The 
Nation requires 21%4 acres of trees per per- 
son just to Keep us going and demands 
will increase as the population soars to an 
expected 300 million by the year 2000. 

The wood-using industries of North Caro- 
lina employ 18 percent of the State’s labor 
force and annually turn out products with 
a value of over $750 million. 

No other region approaches the South in 
forest resources. Sixty percent of the Na- 
tion’s tree farms and 66 percent of its tree 
farm acreages are in the South. Two-thirds 
of the wood needed to feed the Nation’s 
gigantic appetite for pulp and paper is sup- 
plied by the South. 

The State’s wood-using industries have 
provided jobs and income where they are 
needed most, in rural areas, and on a non- 
seasonal basis. 


After Mr. Tower’s speech, airplanes of 
the North Carolina Division of Forestry 
gave a spectacular aerial demonstration 
of the newest methods of controlling 
forest fires by water bombing with chem- 
icals. 

Cooperating on the special train proj- 
ect were the nitrogen division of the 
Allied Chemical Corp., West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co., Union Bag Camp 
Co., International Paper Co., Halifax 
Paper Co., and Riegel-Carolina Paper Co. 

In recognition of this great educa- 
tional contribution to forestry in North 
Carolina, the following resolution was 
presented by State Senator Henry Gray 
Shelton, chairman of the senate agri- 
culture committee, and by State Repre- 
sentative J. Raynor Woodard, chairman 
of the house agriculture committee, and 
passed by the 1961 general assembly of 
my State: 

JOINT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING APPRECIATION 
FOR THE HOSPITALITY AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
PrRoGRAM PRESENTED BY THE SEABOARD AIR 
Line RarmtroaD Co., THE FEDERAL AND SratTe 
ForESTRY DEPARTMENTS, AND THE FOREST 
Propucts USERS AND MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Whereas the forest products of this State 

are an important economic asset to North 

Carolina and the potentials of this crop 

have not been realized or fully developed, 

and it is recognized by the members of the 
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general assembly that the cooperative ef- 
forts of the Federal and State forestry de- 
partments and the forest products users and 
manufacturers have accounted for progress 
tn both technological and economic fields 
lating to forestry, thus greatly augmenting 
the income of this State and its people 
through their combined efforts, research, 
and in the dissemination of information re- 
garding production, handling, usage and 
marketing of this valuable crop; and 

Whereas to further promote sound forestry 
management in North Carolina, the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Co., in association with 
the aforementioned Federal and State agen- 
cies and companies, provided a special forest 
field day train and program, in which mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina participated, giving to the members of 
the general assembly much valuabie infor- 
mation through demonstrations and discus- 
sions provided for their benefit and enter- 
tainment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) : 

Section 1. That the general assembly does 
hereby extend this expression of thanks and 
appreciation to the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road Co. and to the Federal and State agen- 
cies and companies for the hospitality, 
efforts and demonstrated concern for con- 
tinued progress in the fields of forestry man- 
agement and development and for the many 
courtesies extended at the forest field train- 
ing program. 

Sec. 2. A copy of this resolution shall be 
transmitted to each agency and company 
taking part in the program. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall become effec- 
tive upon its adoption. 





A Dormitory for Congressional Pages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to testify on April 11, 1961, 
before the Accounts Subcommittee of the 
House Administration Committee, in be- 
half of H.R. 1221, a bill to provide a resi- 
dence for the pages of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. I intro- 
duced this bill on January 3, 1961, and 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues my remarks before the sub- 
committee: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to give you my views on H.R. 1221, a 
bill to provide a residence for the pages of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
under the supervision of a Capitol Pages’ 
Residence Board. 

The absence of a properly supervised 
dormitory or other suitable living quarters 
for the Capitol continues to be a 
serious problem which should have our 
prompt and careful attention. I have pro- 
posed that three Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and three 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker, form a Capi- 
tel Pages’ Residence Board. This board is 
to be responsible for the maintenance and 
operation of a dormitory-type residence for 
the Capitol pages. Fees to be deducted from 
the salary of the pages at rates that would 
make the operation of the residence self- 

, 80 far as practicable, would be set 
by the board. In most cases, it is expected 
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that these rates would be less than the 
rents now being paid for private housing. 
Construction is not contemplated at the 
present time and none of the appropriated 
funds will be used to purchase real property 
unless specifically authorized in the appro- 
priation act. The board is authorized to 
accept voluntary donations for the purchase 
or construction of a residence. 

Each page employed by the Senate or the 
House of Representatives would be required 
to reside at the pages’ residence while Con- 
gress is in session and during all periods 
when he is entitled to receive compensation 
as a@ page, unless the board had approved 
alternative living arrangements. One or 
more persons with the necessary maturity 
and experience to provide the care and super- 
vision these boys need would be appointed by 
the board. 

This lack of any adequate housing for the 
Capitol pages is deplorable. It is almost un- 
believable that these boys of high school age 
must seek living accommodations wherever 
they can in a city as big as Washington. 
Many of the pages must rent rooms or share 
apartments in various parts of the city, some- 
times at exhorbitant rents. Only a fortunate 
few have relatives with whom they can live. 
The rest must do the best they can and 
often live under conditions where they run 
the risk of associating with persons of less 
than the most desirable character. 

The page boys are still in their formative 
years. They must be between the ages of 14 
and 17 in order to be eligible for appoint- 
ment. Since they are appointed on a pa- 
tronage basis by a Congressman or a US. 
Senator from their home State, many come 
from across the country. 

Under the present conditions, they are, in 
effect, thrown out into the city without any 
protection or guidance after they arrive. 
They are allowed to come and go as they 
please without sustained supervision over 
and above that given by some of their land- 
lords. 

These boys are not mature enough to 
cope with city life under these conditions. 
The possible consequences have been amply 
demonstrated on two occasions in the past 
years. Only a year ago a street gang at- 
tacked four 16-year-old pages at Fifth and 
East Capitol Streets and stabbed one of 
the boys. Another page boy was attacked 
and brutally beaten near the Capitol the 
year before that. A similar tragedy or worse 
is liable to happen again unless proper 
housing and supervision is provided for 
these boys. The pages will continue to be 
vulnerable to such attacks until the situa- 
tion is rectified. 

Congress has furnished the Capitol pages 
a school in the Library of Congress which 
has an unusually good teaching staff that 
does an admirable job under difficult condi- 
tions. The physical plant of the Capitol 
Page School is limited. The necessarily ir- 
regular hours constitute another hardship. 
There is no way to provide organized or 
supervised study periods under present 
conditions. 

It is equally essential that we in the Con- 
gress provide the Capitol pages with suit- 
able living conditions, an inspiring rather 
than a degrading environment, and proper 
supervision. These things are as important 
to the healthy development of these young 
men as a good education. We have a special 
responsibility to give the Capitol pages the 
kind of academic and spiritual atmosphere 
we would like our own children to have 
away from home. 

These boys have a rare opportunity to ob- 
serve the workings of our Government. 
Their job here in the Capitol gives them an 
insight into governmental processes which 
they can get no other way. The Capitol 
pages can form a valuable nucleus for edu- 
eation and training in politics in the best 
sense of the word. If we give them a decent 
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chance, they have an opportunity to become 
outstanding citizens and leaders of the fu- 
ture. But adequate housing facilities where 
they can eat, sleep, play, and study under 
proper supervision are essential to the 
achievement of this goal. 

Congress has appropriated large amounts 
of money for our office and service needs in 
recent years. The least we can do for these 
fine boys, who provide a valuable service 
for our work, is to give them better living 
conditions. Their schedule is a demanding 
one which involves early hours for school- 
work and late hours when Congress works 
late. 

We all share a common responsibility for 
the welfare of the Capitol pages whom we 
have brought here to serve us. Many bills 
have been introduced to provide the pages 
with a suitable residence in the last 10 years. 
The matter is already long overdue. 

I first introduced a similar bill in the 85th 
Congress. It aroused considerable favor- 
able comment. In the 86th Congress many 
Members joined me in urging enactment of 
the bill I then introduced. 

I am happy that this committee has seen 
fit to order this hearing. I sincerely hope 
that this bill will receive your early and 
favorable consideration. Thank you for 
hearing me. 





Address by Hon. John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island, at Dedication of the 
Maurice L. Briedenthal Laboratory, 
Kansas City, on April 5, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, April 5, I welcomed to my 
district a large number of distinguished 
visitors who had come to Kansas City to 
dedicate the Maurice L. Briedenthal 
Laboratory, a field station laboratory of 
the Communicable Disease Center, US. 
Public Health Service. The laboratory 
is located on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Center and has 
been and will be instrumental in forging 
the essential link between fundamental 
research and the frontline battle against 
fungal and viral diseases in the entire 
Missouri River Valley. We were greatly 
honored and, indeed, thrilled, to have 
Congressman JounN E. Focarty, of Rhode 
Island, address the hundreds of people 
gathered there in Kansas City for the 
dedication. Congressman Focarty, in 
a very stirring address, challenged all of 
us in America to become concerned with 
environmental research. But this mag- 
nificent speech stands on its own, Mr. 
Speaker, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues in the Congress: 

RemMarRKsS By Hon. JOHN E. FocGarty, OF 
RuopeE IsLanp, House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S. CONGRESS 
This is the second time within the past 6 

months that I have been privileged to attend 

the opening of a new research facility of the 

Public Health Service. The first was your 

parent agency, the Communicable Disease 

Center at Emory University in Atlanta, Ga., 

a facility in which you and the Nation can 

take justifiable pride. 


en ee 
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We can be equally proud of the field sta- 
tion we are opening today. Like the center’s 
headquarters, it is located on the campus of 
one of the Nation’s great universities—an 
ideal place for research. The building and 
the equipment in this station have been 
designed and selected to give our scientists 
every advantage in their search for answers 
to the still unsolved problems of disease. 

The university and its friends, whose great 
generosity brought this building into being, 
and the people of the Nation who will pay to 
keep it operating—we all expect great things 
from the studies that will be conducted in 
this new research facility. And I know that 
the men and women who will labor here 
will do their utmost to see that we are not 
disappointed, 

The study of virus and fungus diseases for 
which this station was established demon- 
strates the importance of a much broader 
research area that we are only beginning to 
explore; namely, the whole relationship of 
man’s modern environment to his health. 

It was at this station, in its old makeshift 
quarters, that one of the truly great re- 
search breakthroughs of this century oc- 
curred. I refer, of course, to the work done 
here on histoplasmosis. Thousands of 
patients were erroneously treated in tuber- 
culosis sanitaria, tens of thousands of dol- 
lars were wasted on such treatment, before 
your work here revealed that it was a fungus 
in the soil, not the tubercle bacilli, that was 
rotting the lungs of so many people in this 
section of the country. 

In the dramatic story of histoplasmosis re- 
search I believe there is a lesson that we as 
a nation will do well to heed. 

It was when our scientists began to look 
for factors in the environment, rather than 
within man himself, that they found the 
source of histoplasmosis in soil rich in bird 
droppings. Isn’t it also possible that more 
intensive study of our environment will yield 
clues to the prevention of other diseases? 

I ask, is it just a coincidence that lung 
cancer, emphysema, and other respiratory 
ills are increasing in the areas where there is 
most air pollution? What is the connection 
between hepatitis epidemics, broken down 
sewage systems, septic tank suburbias? Why 
are heart disease and mental ills such big 
problems in the urbanized parts of the world 
and almost unknown in the so-called under- 
developed countries? We can’t expect our 
doctors to give us all the answers. We must 
study the environment itself. 

We are not doing this. Worse, we are not 
even doing the simple ordinary things we 
already know we ought to do to protect our- 
selves in this fast changing world. 

Within the next 15 years, we are going to 
build the equivalent of 12 cities as large as 
Chicago to take care of our increasing popu- 
lation. If we follow our present pattern, we 
will do it in a day by day, hit or miss way. 
Invade more and more farmlands with hous- 
ing developments and shopping centers. 
Add new highways when the old ones can’t 
bear any more cars. Bulldoze down more 
forests to make room for more industries. 
Sewage and refuse will be handled in what- 
ever way seems easiest and cheapest at the 
moment. Maybe heavy chemicai dosage will 
keep our drinking water safe. 

The only comfort we can take in this 
hodgepodge is that, because each day’s 
changes are slight, we are saved from the 
shock of the sum total of change that results 
in a year, or a decade. The impact of the 
whole horrible mess we are creating never 
really hits us. 

Yet we have warning signs aplenty that 
we are following a dangerous road. 

In a certain section of Tennessee, you can 
see a strange sight—a gray, desolated waste- 
land right in the midst of an area of green 
flourishing forests. There isn’t a bird, or a 
blade of grass, or any life at all in the waste- 
land. Why? Air pollution—smoke and 
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fumes and an industrial plant miles away. 
Is this the air you want to breathe? 

That’s the effect of air pollution you can 
see. But there’s another kind you can’t see 
and it may be the most dangerous of all. It 
spouts from the tailpipe of your car. It 
spouts from 70 million other cars. And you 
breathe this devil’s brew. When a snow- 
storm hit New York City last February and 
cars were barred from the city for 2 days, air 
pollution dropped 60 percent. The auto in- 
dustry has been mighty enterprising about 
getting us pushbutton windows and tailfins 
and a lot of other gadgets we could do with- 
out. But what about devices that will stop 
air pollution? What about the seat belts 
that would prevent fatal accidents? 

It is time and overtime for the auto in- 
dustry to show that it cares as much about 
our health and safety as it does about our 
comfort. 

Other industries also are big, are grow- 
ing, are polluting air, land, food, water. 
Must these industries pollute as fast as they 
grow? 

Thousands of entirely new chemicals are 
being used every year with no study of the 
possible effect of lifetime exposure to them. 
One of the few chemicals that has been 
thoroughly studied is the fluoride used in 
drinking water to prevent tooth decay—a 
measure found to be entirely safe and bene- 
ficial. Ironically enough, this measure has 
encountered public opposition while, at the 
same time, there is virtually no public con- 
cern over the thousands of unstudied chem- 
icals we are absorbing into our bodies every 
day. 

Radioactivity is another hazard we know 
little about. The more we learn, the more 
we realize how careful we must be to cut 
down unnecessary exposure. 

But we aren’t doing it. The medical and 
dental uses of X-ray have increased over 300 
percent in the past 20 years. But how many 
communities have any regular system for 
checking whether the X-ray machines in 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices are operating 
properly? I know of just one—New York 
City—and it’s just getting started. In 17 
States, shoe stores can still use fluoroscopic 
shoe-fitting machines—machines that are 
giving hundreds of children unnecessary 
doses of dangerous radiation. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is pro- 
moting more use of atomic energy and radio- 
active materials in industry. That's fine. 
That’s progress—provided it can be done 
safely. But what worries me is that this 
same AEC, which is responsible for promo- 
tion, is also responsible for protection. 
That’s like putting a wolf to guard the 
sheep. I, for one, don’t like it. Last sum- 
mer, when a spillover from a uranium plant 
in New Mexico poured a quarter of a million 
gallons of radioactive stuff into the San 
Juan River, the health authorities didn’t 
even know about it until citizens 65 miles 
downriver reported dead fish floating by. I 
say our health agencies, Federal, State, and 
local, should have clear-cut responsibility 
for the health and safety factors of radiation. 
But along with that responsibility must go 
the funds and the personnel to do the job. 
Most State and local health departments 
today are doing so little in radiation control 
it is hardly worth mentioning. I also think 
the Federal Public Health Service program 
is too little and too late. 

Water pollution is another environmental 
hazard—an old story to those of you who 
live along the Missouri River, sometimes 
called the ‘‘thousand-mile sewer.” I under- 
stand, however, that both Kansas City, Kans., 
and Kansas City, Mo., have done their part 
to give the old river a better reputation. 
Kansas City, Mo.’s overwhelming vote last 
fall of over 4 to 1 in favor of the bond 
issue for sewage treatment facilities is an 
inspiring example of enlightened citizen 
action. It was almost as impressive as the 
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6 to 1 vote Kansas City, Kans., gave its bond 
issue in 1954. 

Those were battles well won, but the big 
war for water is still ahead. Within two 
generations, there’s been a radical shift in 
our living patterns. Families who used to 
have five rooms and a path now have five 
rooms and a bath—or even two or three 
baths. They also have dishwashers and 
clothes washers and air-conditioning sys- 
tems—all taking water. And at the same 
time that we are using more water, we’re 
polluting more water. Housewives are using 
millions of pounds of detergents. If you 
draw a glass of water from the tap on wash 
day in some communities, it foams like a 
glass of beer. Industries are using 10 times 
as much water as they did 60 years ago. We 
still have some pure streams—but they’re 
pure chemical, not pure water. 

My own State of Rhode Island, along with 
22 other States, has a big shellfish industry. 
This industry has been outstanding in its 
insistence that its fish be raised in whole- 
some waters. It is proud of its record. But 
that record is getting more and more difficult 
to maintain. Even the ocean is getting pol- 
luted as we dump more and more radio- 
active and other waste into it. Recently, 
down in Mississippi, some shellfish poachers 
took their crop from a polluted area. This 
was quickly discovered and action taken— 
but not before over one hundred people got 
hepatitis. As water gets scarcer, the temp- 
tation to use unsafe water grows. Last 
month it was a shellfish poacher in Missis- 
sippi. Next month, it may be a farmer, or 
an industry, and you and I may be the 
victims. 

Where are the health officials, the food and 
drug inspectors and all the other people we 
pay to protect us from such hazards? They 
are on the job, I can assure you. But there 
aren’t enough of them and the problem is 
growing so fast both in size and complexity 
that they can’t keep up with it. 

Maybe you’ve noticed—I have—the de- 
terioration in the food served on planes, 
trains, and buses. Maybe you’ve noticed—I 
have—that there have been a number of 
cases of food poisoning on these carriers. 
There were two or three on airlines last fall; 
a big one on a railroad in Washington, D.C., 
a couple of years ago. It’s the job of the 
US. Public Health Service to see that pas- 
sengers get safe food, but how many inspec- 
tors do they have? How many to protect 
the millions of people who are traveling 
every day? I'll tell you. They have exactly 
31. Is it surprising that the food service 
is deteriorating? I’m surprised that it is 
safe to eat at all when you travel. 

What can you and I and every other 
American do to make this modern world 
safe and to keep it that way? What can we 
do about air pollution, radiation, water pol- 
lution, food poisoning and all these other 
hazards? 

One thing we can do is use our specialists, 
give them a chance to apply their knowledge 
of how to control pollution and create safer 
cities. To do that, we must recognize that, 
for the better or for worse, most of us, and 
those who come after us, are going to live 
in about 200 densely populated areas. This 
means that we must think, plan and act in 
terms of a whole metropolitan complex, not 
in terms of each separate city and suburb. 
No part of the complex can hope to wall 
itself off from the problems of the other 
parts. Build a fine home in the suburbs if 
you want to, but remember you can’t shake 
off the big city and its problems. It is still 
your city—you couldn’t live without it. 

So, whatever town or suburb you call 
home, be prepared to pay for metropolitan 
living—one way or another. You can pay 
for it by damage to health, by inconvenience, 
by ugliness and increasingly unpleasant liv- 
ing conditions if you continue to let matters 
drift. Or you can pay for programs that will 
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give you and your descendants a decent 
place to live. The choice is still ours, but 
we'll have to make it soon, because once 
buildings are up and pavements are down, 
it’s too late. 

The second thing we can do is expand our 
research program. We need to know the 
precise effect our rapidly changing environ- 
ment is having upon our health. We need 
to find better and cheaper ways of building 
health protections into our environment. 

To get research of the scope needed and 
at the speed needed, I have proposed that 
a National Environmental Health Center be 
established, comparable to the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the world’s greatest medi- 
cal research center. 

This ceremony, marking as it does the 
opening of a new facility for studying two 
hazards of the environment (viral and fungal 
diseases), seems to me an appropriate time 
to announce that my proposal for a National 
Environmental Health Center has now 
reached the blueprint stage. 

This center should have many buildings 
as fine as this new field station. It should 
have over 30 different types of laboratories 
where physicists, chemists, radiologists, bio- 
chemists and other scientists would do re- 
search. The problems they might solve by 
such research would help all communities to 
have better and cheaper control of their en- 
vironment. The center should be equipped 
with greenhouses and with a farm of experi- 
mental animals so that, by testing pollut- 
ants on lower forms of life, we could learn 
more about their effect on man. Scientists 
from all parts of the world should be trained 
in this center. 

Like the National Institutes of Health, the 
Environmental Health Center should be the 
hub for an expanding national program. It 
should provide grants to universities and 
other research installations in all parts of 
the country. It should serve as a clearing- 
house and coordinating unit to prevent du- 
plication of effort and to see that every 
promising clue is being followed. 

The Nation’s most productive years of 
medical research came with the development 
of our National Institutes of Health. It 
spurred on the whole medical research move- 
ment, producing results far beyond those 
that can be directly traced to NIH re- 
sources. 

Similarly, I predict that, if we can develop 
a great national center for environmental re- 
search, it will mark the turning point from 
neglect to aggressive attack upon the health 
problems of the modern environment. 

Before such a center can move from the 
blueprint to the brick and mortar stage, how- 
ever, we must know whether the American 
people want it. There is no use perfecting 
our ability to create healthful, beautiful, and 
convenient cities if we are going to ignore 
this knowledge and go on creating ugly, 
Jerry-built, traffic-jJammed urban sprawls. 

The Congress of the United States, re- 
sponding to the will of the people, took med- 
ical research out of the doldrums. Surgery 
is safer; diseases and disabilities that used 
to be hopeless are now curable because we’ve 
gone all out for a big national medical re- 
search program. 

We can do the same to make our en- 
vironment safer. President Kennedy, in his 
message on natural resources and on urban 
affairs, pointed out the danger of neglect. 
He called for more action on air pollution, 
water pollution, metropolitanism. But he 
hasn't spelled out his proposals. Will they 
be big enough? Will they come fast enough? 

We stand at a turning point right now. 
We can silently accept a future of cancer- 
laden smog and sewage-burdened waters or 
we can rise up and demand action, big ac- 
tion, fast action throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The choice is ours, but 
time is running out. 

Some of us, some of our children, may 
already have absorbed the poisons that, 
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working slowly in our bodies, will find their 
fatal targets 10 or 20 years from now. That’s 
how modern pollution works—slow, but 
deadly. 

In this field station we dedicate today, we 
have taken one step in the right direction. 
Let us follow it with the giant stride that 
will enhance the potential of this and of 
every other center for genuinely productive 
research. 





A Tribute to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
American Statesman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
brought to mind today for two reasons. 
First, it is the 16th anniversary of his 
death; and, second, the times are calling 
forth a demand for statesmanship, a 
quality for which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was justly famed. 

Statesmanship is about as rare in this 
world as a precious diamond. Yet, un- 
like the diamond, it is essential in the 
life of a nation. And, again unlike the 
diamond, it is not consistently appreci- 
ated. 

In times of tranquillity the statesman 
is often forsaken by the people. For 
statesmanlike leadership requires that 
the people act in unison, and the activity 
thus evoked is exhausting to everyone 
concerned. 

Yet, as soon as crisis threatens, the 
people invariably cry out again for 
statesmanship, and woe betide them if 
the cry goes unanswered. 

At the opening of the present century, 
our Nation was imperiled by giant in- 
dustrial trusts and the people called 
upon Teddy Roosevelt to solve the re- 
sulting economic crisis. 

Soon afterward, international aggres- 
sion periled American freedom, and the 
people called upon Woodrow Wilson to 
settle that issue for them. 

Then came a decade of tranquillity, in 
which statesmanship was forgotten; and 
at its close, the Nation stood faced with 
disaster. 

Lack of statesmanship in economic 
matters had brought us to the brink of 
economic revolution; Wall Street was in 
turmoil, millions were unemployed, 
banks were failing daily and radicals, 
economic and political, were crying for 
the head of American free enterprise. 

Lack of statesmanship in foreign re- 
lations had bred political upheaval in 
Europe and Asia; democracies were fall- 
ing right and left and dictatorship was 
becoming the order of the day. 

At this point the American people ap- 
pealed to Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Governor of New York, to lead them 
from the swamp of chaos and despair. 
The issues were momentous: depression 
at home, aggression abroad, and the 
ominous threat of national destruction 
on every hand. But Roosevelt met the 
tasks before him in the manner of a 
statesman, with astonishing results. 
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Mustering the national wealth in be- 
half of the needy, he provided food for 
those who were hungry and jobs for the 
unemployed. Utilizing his knowledge of 
economic history, he revised the eco- 
nomic framework of the Nation, to bol- 
ster and strengthen its capitalist basis 
with Federal aid and Federal regulation. 
Critics cried paradox; that the Roosevelt 
New Deal would kill off capitalism in 
America. But instead American capital. 
ism was revived and Roosevelt was 
vindicated. 

In the matter of international rela- 
tions, Roosevelt again stood forth as a 
statesman: rallying the support of all 
the American nations to the common 
cause; urging the vigilance of the United 
States; bolstering the Army and Navy, 
and aiding the valiant British people in 
their struggle for democratic liberty. 

When war came it was violent and 
terrible, but the Nation, under Roose- 
velt, was strong enough to meet the foe 
with a counterattack that carried the 
day, won the respect of our friends 
abroad, and established the United 
States as the leading power on earth. 

Such were the exploits of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, statesman extraordinary. 
Faced with two of the greatest crises in 
American history, he dealt with each in 
turn and brought his people through to 
victory. Nothing less than statesman- 
ship could have saved the Nation when 
he appeared upon the scene. Sensing 
this, Roosevelt provided what was 
needed. For so doing, his memory is 
blessed today in the hearts of millions 
who worked and fought beneath his ban- 
ner, and millions more to whom he was 
merely a name—yet a name symbolic of 
American statesmanship in action. 





VA Domiciliary Facility for Boston 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement in support of my 
bill H.R. 694, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a VA domiciliary facility in the 
vicinity of Boston, Mass., in connection 
with my appearance before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee on April 10, 
1961: 


STATEMENT OF HON. THomas J. LANE, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 694, 
To PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION DOMICILIARY 
FACILITY IN THE VICINITY OF BOSTON, 
Mass., BEFORE THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE, APRIL 10, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, in proposing “the establish- 
ment of a Veterans’ Administration domicili- 
ary facility in the vicinity of Boston, Mass., 
and to operate and maintain a convalescent 
and rehabilitation hospital of not less than 
1,000-bed capacity at such facility.” I am 
concerned with the average age of our vet- 
erans, and particularly those of World War I. 

In meeting their needs, we shall have the 
facilities in being, to provide for the veterans 
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of World War II, and Korea, when they in 
turn reach the age where some of them will 

the services of “an old soldiers’ home” 
and convalescent care. 

The increasing life span of our population, 
accompanied by the steady increase in the 
number of private nursing homes to meet 
the special needs of the aging, is a fact of 
modern life that we cannot ignore. 

Ever since World War I, the Government 
of the United States has recognized its re- 
sponsibility to provide medical and surgical 
care for veterans whose disabilities are a 
direct, or indirect result of their military 
service. 

Apart from the small number who are the 
yictims of an incurable mental breakdown, 
it was taken for granted that most veterans, 
after medical or surgical treatment, would 
return to their families, their jobs and to 
participation in the general life of the 
community. 

But, the more than 2 million surviving 
yeterans of World War I, whose average age 
is between 67 and 68, confront us with a 
new problem. A few of them, without 
families and dependent upon public assist- 
ance, are living a lonely and threadbare 
existence in “skid row” lodging houses. A 
larger number have reached the stage of 
physical deterioration requiring the care 
that their families cannot provide for them. 
This is a problem that will become more 
urgent month by month. 

Mr. Sumner G. Whittier, the previous Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administration, 
in a letter to me dated December 21, 1960, 
replying to my suggestion that more beds 
be made available for veterans in Massachu- 
setts, made the following comment: 

“I would rather not use the phrase ‘long 
term’ because it dces not quite describe the 
two basic types of veterans: Those needing 
hospital or medical care; and those needing 
only nursing home care. This becomes quite 
a complicated problem with many ramifica- 
tions. The States are attempting to come to 
grips with it; so is the VA. And although 
the VA would prefer to maintain as its pri- 
mary aim, the hospital program, next year 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will con- 
sider a new program involving intermediate 
care for veterans which will be a step in 
the right direction. VA has worked out 
such a program and had I stayed as Ad- 
ministrator, I would have presented it to 
Congress. Whether I remain or not, the 
program will be carefully reviewed because 
it is a matter in which OLIN TracugE has a 
deep interest. 

“Indeed the committee staff and VA staff 
ee here have been working together on 

is.” 

There seems to be general agreement that 
we must work out a new program to provide 
for veterans who need “long term” or con- 
valescent care, as distinguished from the 
conventional hospital and medical care. 

As concerns the aging veteran, he fre- 
quently needs both domiciliary and con- 
valescent care. 

The Veterans’ Administration has no 
domiciliary beds in the whole six-State New 
England area. It is not an adequate excuse 
to point out that State soldiers’ homes are 
maintained in four of these six States. Such 
an argument is an attempt to shift the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility over to the 
States. 

Massachusetts, for instance, has two vet- 
erans’ hospitals of its own, at the State 
(soldiers’) homes in Chelsea and Holyoke. 
They can only accommodate a limited num- 
ber of applicants. The one at Chelsea al- 
ways has a waiting list. 

This is so because the Federal Government 
is not fulfilling its obligations to the aging 
veterans of World War I. They feel, with 
good cause, that they are second-class vet- 
erans in the eyes of their own Government, 
insofar as entitlement to benefits is con- 
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cerned. There was no GI bill of rights for 
them. To compensate for this lack, they be- 
lieve that the Government should provide 
care for those of their comrades who can- 
not look after themselves. 

As of June 30, 1959, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration had 17,395 operating beds for 
domiciliary care, but not one of them was 
available within the New England area with 
its large population of veterans. 

With a clearly expanding need for this 
type of service, top priority should be given 
to the establishment of a VA domiciliary 
facility and to operate and maintain a con- 
valescent and rehabilitation hospital of not 
less than 1,000-bed capacity at such facility, 
in the vicinity of Boston, Mass. 

H.R. 694, the bill I have introduced for 
this purpose, will authorize and direct the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to estab- 
lish such a facility. 





Bataan and Corregidor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 9, we witnessed in this Capital City 
a ceremony that was both inspiring and 
uplifting. The District of Columbia 
named two streets, located near the 
Philippine Chancery, Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. Three remarkable speeches 
were made by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, 
and Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner, 
which should be called to the attention 
of the American people. The speech of 
Secretary Rusk is a tribute to the gal- 
lantry of the Filipinos which we Ameri- 
cans should always remember. The 
speech of General Romulo describes 
eloquently the difficult position of the 
Philippines as a committed country 
under unrelenting attack by communism 
on the one hand and surrounded by 
neutralist countries on the other. I 
would like to quote the paragraph that 
has reference to this question because we 
Americans should realize the difficulties 
with which our Filipino friends have to 
contend: 

And yet, I must say, that the new house 
of the Philippines is not yet as welded a 
structure as is your house of America. It 
is still a mosaic held together by new rivets 
of remarkable design, and all depends upon 
how seriously and how soon they can loosen. 
For we are under the shadow of a Communist 
nation of more than 600 million people and 
we are under unrelenting attack by the 
dangerous Communist subversive pattern of 
infiltration and subversion. We are at the 
same time surrounded by another 600 million 
fellow Asians who are uncommitted and our 
people see how they are wooed and courted 
by the two power blocs. 


The American people must bear in 
mind the loyalty that our Filipino friends 
and allies have always shown to democ- 
racy. It is for this reason that the 
ceremony commemorating the fall of 
Bataan is really an American national 
day. 

The last broadcast of the Voice of 
Freedom before Bataan surrendered was 
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quoted by Minister Mauro Calingo of 
the Embassy, who was master of cere- 
monies. 

In view of the importance of the three 
speeches delivered at Sunday’s ceremo- 
nies, I, under unanimous consent, include 
them in the Recorp: 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY RuSK COMMEMORAT- 
ING BaTaaN Day, Apri. 9, 1961, WasHING- 
TON, D.C, 


Mr. Commissioner, Mr. Ambassador, Mem- 
bers of Congress, ladies, and gentlemen, it 
is not for me, an American, to match the 
golden voice of the Philippines we have just 
heard. Indeed, it would be fitting for us 
to spend our time in deep and silent con- 
templation about what it is we here com- 
memorate. 

Some 20 years and 4 months ago the waves 
of aggression swept through the peaceful 
Pacific—in the Philippines, in Hawaii, in 
southeast Asia. It was a war unwanted, un- 
provoked, and for which we were not pre- 
pared. Once again we learned that peace- 
loving peoples who neglect their arms can 
tempt the ambitious who make the mistake 
of confusing democracy’s desire for peace 
with a willingness to submit. Our friends 
in the Philippines were moving rapidly to- 
ward the complete freedom which a free 
people in America had pledged to them in 
full measure. The land was bright with 
the promise of dreams about to be fulfilled. 

But in those months of early 1942, free- 
dom was hanging by the sheerest threads in 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. The 
human spirit was called upon to provide, in 
gallantry and courage, what slender arms 
could not accomplish. The final victory of 
freemen was assured by what was revealed 
on Bataan and Corregidor, by the Philippine 
and American men and women who fought 
with General MacArthur and General Wain- 
wright. It was their splendor which gave 
the ring of true prophecy to the words, “I 
shall return.” The enemy flag was finally 
hoisted on Corregidor but it was only oc- 
cupied and not conquered. The courage of 
the regiments which were overcome there 
became the courage of individuals who con- 
tinued the fight, singly, and in small groups. 
The war continued within the Philippines 
until MacArthur and his forces came ashore 
to link up with those who had been carry- 
ing the struggle to bring it to a prompt 
and victorious end. The march to Philip- 
pine freedom was then resumed and 4 great 
democracy arose from the consuming fires 
of those bitter years. 

Today, Mr. Ambassador, the Filipino and 
American peoples are joined with us here 
in Washington. In every State of our Union 
are homes which shared with yours the 
glory and the suffering of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. Both in your land and in ours the 
wounds of war will heal, for reconciliation is 
a great source of hope in the tragic story of 
man. But we shall not forget our comrades, 
and the personal friends, who reminded us 
that freedom is not cheap, but is for the 
strong in spirit. 

Bataan and Corregidor make up another 
inspiring chapter in the history of freedom. 
It is a history not fully told, filled with great 
deeds by individuals and nations, who staked 
all they had on the hard choices which had 
to be made. Here was an entire people 
denying to mere power a privileged intru- 
sion upon the dignity of man. Here might 
have been a judge, throwing his arm around 
@ prisoner at the bar, saying to a despotic 
king that the king must do no wrong. In 
another place it was a writer or an orator 
who proclaimed at great hazard the simple 
truth that man was born to be free. Bataan 
and Corregidor are a part of the greatest 
story written by man, a story not yet fin- 
ished, but a story which can have only one 
end because the nature of man will have 
it so. 
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It is a great privilege for me to be here 
today to speak for the President and for the 
people of the United States in sending our 
greetings to President Garcia and the people 
of the Philippines and to pay tribute to those 
we remember as we establish here in Wash- 
ington a perpetual reminder of their gallant- 
ry in the naming of Bataan and Corregidor 
Streets. 

Appress By GEN. CaRLos P. RoMULO, PHILIP- 
PINE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, AT 
THE CEREMONIES MARKING THE NAMING OF 
BaTAAN AND CORREGIDOR STREETS NW., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SUNDAY, APRIL 9, 1961 


Your Excellencies, Mr. Secretary, Commis- 
sioner Tobriner, ladies and gentlemen, to 
name these two streets in this Capital City 
of the United States—Bataan and Corregi- 
dor—is to bring back to American concious- 
ness the story of an epic that is part of the 
timeless pattern of history. 

Nineteen years ago, Filipino and American 
soldiers fought side by side against a com- 
mon enemy. The names Bataan and Correg- 
idor conjured up the picture that those 
of us who were there and were fortunate to 
survive can never forget: of handsome, 
blond American lads—dead, in the foxholes 
or in the tunnel, and alongside them, also 
dead, handsome, black-haired Filipino lads, 
killed by the same enemy bomb, their blood 
freely intermingled in the sacred cause of 
freedom. Their bones now lie in Philippine 
soil, dust, and ashes, sacred earth—and who 
will dare sift that dust and those ashes, by 
race, for separate honor? 

That is the meaning of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. East and West met and fought to- 
gether for the same ideal. It was a portent 
of things to come. For the first time, of 
their own free and positive choice, an Asian 
people rose, almost unanimously, to the de- 
fense of an Occidental power, not because 
America was white and Western, but be- 
cause the United States never carried the 
mantle of imperialism with ease and despite 
initial errors, when your leaders saw our 
firm determination not to settle for less than 
our freedom, every step that you took was 
to implement the policy announced by Wil- 
liam H. Taft: “The Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos.” 

In your one great adventure into colonial- 
ism, you retreated almost before you began. 
You came to the Philippines, you saw, but 
you did not conquer. Instead, you worked 
with us, and learned with us, and out of 
the relationship emerged your promise to 
help us achieve and assure our independence. 
That promise went through the purfication 
of fire 19 yearsago. And in 1946 the promise 
was fulfilled. 

What have we done in the Philippines since 
1946 to be worthy of the sacrifices in Bataan 
and Corregidor? Something new has arisen 
in our country, something strong and fresh, 
something identifiably Filipino, and upon 
this we have built. Because we have a his- 
tory of which we are proud, we opposed 
communism successfully. We fought for de- 
mocracy and we had no hesitancy, despite 
its dangers, to choose the hard sinews of 
dignity, integrity and freedom—your side— 
against a gutless peace and the degradation 
of slavery implicity in a ruthless monolithic 
ideology that reduces everything to material- 
istic dialectics which is communism. 

We now see a Philippine economic 
renaissance, where under the leadership of 
President Carlos P. Garcia, we won our fight 
against inflation; our international reserves 
have gone up to a new high level; we have re- 
fused to devalue our peso; we have par- 
tially decontrolled and will soon eliminate 
all exchange controls: we have achieved a 
favorable balance of trade; we have estab- 
lished more than 800 new industries; we pro- 
duce more rice than we consume; we have 
improved the living standards of our masses; 
we have an uninhibited press, one of the 
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freest in the world. All these we have ac- 
complished under a system of free enter- 
prise and we have not deviated from the 
truly democratic pattern. We are proud of 
our progress because it is a progress that 
shows the vitality of our devotion to con- 
stitutional government, the maturity of our 
political philosophy, and the stability of our 
political understanding. 

And yet, I must say, that the new house 
of the Philippines is not yet as welded a 
structure as is your house of America. It 
is still a mosaic held together by new rivets 
of remarkable design, and all depends upon 
how seriously and how soon they can loosen. 
For we are under the shadow of a Communist 
nation of more than 600 million people and 
we are under unrelenting attack by the dan- 
gerous Communist subversive pattern of in- 
filtration and subversion. We are at the 
same time surrounded by another 600 mil- 
lion fellow Asians who are uncommitted and 
our people see how they are wooed and court- 
ed by the two power blocs. 

By our record these last 15 years since our 
independence we have shown we can achieve 
progress. But history tells us that societies 
change and achieve cohesion by fits and 
starts and in the process there may be rup- 
tures or dislocations. Under the pressure 
of communism on one side and neutralism 
on the other, if the binding rivets of our 
house begin t» loosen, to sustain it and keep 
it whole and unimpaired we must depend 
on the unity of our friendship, the comrade- 
ship of our alliance, and the victory to 
America that is Bataan and Corregidor, in 
the words of one of your great writers “‘the 
spirit of unswerving Filipino loyalty which 
is our creditor often enough in the past.” 

The men who died on Bataan and Cor- 
regidor offered that which was most precious 
to them—their own lives—on the altar of 
human freedom and human friendship. We 
who survive have an obligation to them that 
cries out to be repaid. We owe them the 
continuation of the battle. We owe them 
the never-ending pledge to carry on, that 
the Filipino-American friendship they sealed 
in war with their blood we will not allow 
narrow self-interest or greed to weaken or 
undermine in peace. 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WALTER N. 
TOBRINER, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA, ON THE OCCASION OF THE CERE- 
MONY COMMEMORATING THE NAMING OF 
Two STREETS, CORREGIDOR AND BATAAN, ON 
Aprit 9, 1961 


Mr. Ambassador, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am honored to 
participate today in this special occasion 
dedicated to the memory of the heroic 
Philippine and American dead who gave 
their lives at Corregidor and Bataan. 

Since the beginning of this century, when 
through the war with Spain our peoples 
first became acquainted, the people of the 
Philippines and the people of the United 
States have become steadfast friends. Our 
Governments have worked together to estab- 
lish and to extend the blessings of democ- 
racy. 

The war in the Pacific brought us closer. 
From the depths of despair at the fall of 
Corregidor and the death march on Bataan 
came a stronger common devotion to the 
cause of freedom, democracy and peace. 

The sharing of struggle and sacrifice in 
the liberation of the Philippines bound in 
blood our peoples forever. The associations 
of the war years developed a deep, mutual 
understanding and appreciation which tends 
to grow progressively stronger with time. 

The Philippines have become an example 
for people of other areas seeking their free- 
dom. Bataan and Corregidor represent the 
ultimate victory of man’s quest to deter- 
mine his own destiny. At one time exemplars 
of humiliating defeat, they shine now in 
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history as glorious victories of the spirit to 
be free. 

Therefore, it is most fitting that in this 
Capital we should preserve those names 
perpetually as the names of streets, so that 
all who come here may be reminded that 
when, as at Corregidor and Bataan, valor 
and justice shall meet, freedom remains 
imperishable. 





A Worthwhile Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, today 
will mark the presentation of the first 
major contribution to finance the pub- 
lication, the Talking Lion, to be pro- 
vided free of charge to thousands of 
blind citizens of Illinois. Soon many 
blind adults in my State will be able 
to read a recorded magazine especially 
written for them and transcribed for use 
on their talking-book machines. 

This very worthwhile project is spon- 
sored by the Lions Clubs of Illinois and 
founded by Don O. Nold, a longtime 
resident of my congressional district. 

The Talking Lion will contain original 
writings in addition to specially selected 
items from well known published peri- 
odicals. The contents will be divided in 
six general classifications and a well- 
rounded assortment of interests will be 
presented in each issue. At present, 
plans call for four editions annually. 

Section 1 will be devoted to items of 
general interest, including many in- 
formative messages concerning the spe- 
cial regulations of social security and in- 
come tax regulations, the work Lions 
Clubs are doing for the blind, news of 
public and private agencies offering 
services to the blind. Section 2 will be 
dedicated to women, with articles on 
fashions, homemaking, household hints, 
and child care. Men’s interests will be 
the feature of section 3, with items on 
sports, hobbies, business, clothes. 

Fiction will be the keynote of section 
4, with short stories and poetry as mate- 
rial. Blind authors will have an oppor- 
tunity to have some of their works pub- 
lished in this section. Section 5, nonfic- 
tion, will feature biographies, vignettes, 
verbal portraits, travelogs, essays. The 
final section, No. 6, will be a potpourri of 
assorted subjects, including letters to the 
editor, questions and answers wherein 
blind persons can seek answers to prob- 
lems, book reviews of the latest talking 
book releases, editorials, commentary. 


Mr. Nold states: 


At present most of this information is not 
now available to blind persons in a form 
which they can read. The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind estimates that less 
than 8 percent of blind persons read 
braille, largely because most of them lose 
their sight at an advanced age. Except 
for radio or friends who read to them, there 
is no reading matter available which is espe- 
cially designed for their use and which con- 
cerns itself with their problems and de- 
sires, 
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The Central Lions Club of Chicago 
has contributed $1,000 to this project 
and the Berwyn Lions Club has pledged 

to the publication fund for 1961. 
The Stickney-Forest View Lions Club 
has also sent in a contribution and other 
clubs in district 1-A have shown an in- 
terest in participating in this project. 
Several personal contributions have been 
made by those interested in having blind 
residents of the State receive this aid. 
Needless to say, the corporation being 
formed to conduct this venture is one of 
a nonprofit nature. 

This project is one that deserves wide 
commendation because it provides for a 
great need of our blind citizenry which is 
too often neglected or bypassed in the 
hubdub of our daily lives. It might well 
set an example for other groups and 
organizations to serve those among us 
who are deprived of sight and many of 
the benefits of self-education and enter- 
tainment which the rest of us enjoy. 
This will be made eminently clear to 
the representatives of some 92 Lions 
Clubs in the Chicagoland area who will 
witness the fund presentation ceremony 
this evening. 





Legisiation To Help Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able WricHt Patman, chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee, today 
addressed the convention of the National 
Independent Dairies Association which 
is meeting here. As a member of that 
committee and chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Small Business Problems in the 
Dairy Industry, I think his remarks on 
“Legislative Proposals To Help Small 
Business”’ will be of interest to all of our 
colleagues. While Mr. Parman’s remarks 
are particularly pertinent to the dairy 
industry, they also offer avenues of ap- 
proach to help remedy the ills of other 
small independent business firms who 
need legislative aid to ease their burdens. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
his remarks in the Recorp: 


LEGISLATIVE ProposaLs To HELP SMALL 
BUSINESS 


(Address by Wrichr Parman, of Texas, 
chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, Na- 
tional Independent Dairies Association, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1961) 

It is pleasing to see and visit so many 
independent and small processors and dis- 
tributors of dairy products. Indeed, it is 
surprising that so many of you have sur- 
vived the rigors of trade practices and con- 
ditions to which you have been subjected. 

Those of us who have served with the 
House Small Business Committee have 
learned much about your problems. Well 
do I remember the first hearings our Small 
Business Committee held regarding the 
problems in the dairy industry. We opened 
those hearings in Dallas on December 30, 
1957. They produced some shocking evi- 
dence about how some large processors and 
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distributors were selling milk at prices be- 
low cost with devastating effects on small 
business. 

Since then our colleague and good friend, 
Tom STEED, of Oklahoma, has held hearings 
and made investigations in various parts of 
the country about the practice of selling 
dairy products at prices below cost. The 
work he has done has added substantially 
to the evidence we collected in our hearings 
at Dallas. 


DISCRIMINATORY PRICING BY THE FIRMS HURT 
SMALL FIRMS 


“You know better than I how the below- 
cost selling practices have increased your 
difficulties in your efforts to survive,” he 
said: “Some of the larger firms do not ex- 
perience the same difficulties. 

“This is true even though they engage in 
the practice of selling milk at prices below 
cost in some areas. They are able to do 
this by recouping their losses through the 
sale of milk at higher prices in other areas. 

“Some of them are such large, conglom- 
erate corporations that they are enabled to 
survive for some time even if they should 
make all of their sales of milk at prices be- 
low cost.” 

National Dairy Products Corp., (Sealtest) 
is not only the largest processor and dis- 
tributor of dairy products, but its opera- 
tions are widely diversified. Its total gross 
sales now approximate $1,600 million 
annually. 

This large conglomerate corporation is 
engaged in the sale and distribution of many 
products. In one of its annual reports a few 
years ago to its stockholders it stated: 

“We move ahead on our program to ex- 
pand manufacturing and distributing facil- 
ities for our lines of cheese, salad dressings, 
cooking oils, margarine, confections, and 
other grocery products. A new cheese plant 
was started at Stockton, Ill. Construction 
also moved along on our new vegetable oil 
refinery at Champaign, Ill. 

“We entered the glass container industry 
in the late summer of 1956, acquiring the 
Metro Glass Co. with plants in Jersey City, 
N.J., Washington, Pa., and Dolton, Ill. Metro 
is a supplier of containers to National Dairy, 
as well as to many other companies in the 
food, beverage, household products and cos- 
metics industries. 

“In Mexico, we began to make and dis- 
tribute cheese and salad products at a new 
plant in Monterrey. 

“Products introduced during the year were 
orange juice, fresh fruit salad, jellies and 
preserves, a new line of flavored cheese 
spreads and a new whipped cream cheese. 

“Our newly developed orange juice, pack- 
aged ready for use in quart paper containers, 
began to appear in grocery dairy cases under 
the Kraft brand. Derived from selected 
sweet ripe oranges, this is a reconstituted 
juice maintaining a constant, peak-of-season 
flavor. We also introduced Kraft fruit salad. 
The orange, grapefruit, pineapple and 
maraschino cherry sections going into these 
salads are processed and packed at our plant 
in Lakeland, Fla., where special care is taken 
to conserve all the natural fruit juices. 

“We also expanded the company’s business 
with a new Kraft line of jellies and preserves 
in a wide variety of flavors.” 

Its more recent reports to its stockholders 
have described in detail how this expansion 
into new product lines and into new markets 
has continued. Many of the plants this 
large nationwide corporation has acquired by 
buying out small and individual firms who 
had built goodwill in their respective sec- 
tions of the country and on the products 
they had developed. Thus, some of these 
large firms have not only bought the facil- 
ities, but also, the businesses of many com- 
petitors. 

According to testimony which has been 
presented to a subcommittee of the House 
Small Business Committee, the viewpoint 
has been expressed by representatives of at 
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least one of these large processors and dis- 
tributors that through the practice of mak- 
ing sales in particular areas at prices below 
cost, they can destroy competing small busi- 
ness firms and take over their business more 
cheaply than by going through the process 
of buying them out. 

On May 14, 1960, a representative of small 
business complained to members of the 
House that the National Dairy Products 
Corp. (Sealtest) was selling dairy products 
in Kentucky at unreasonably low prices, and 
in that connection stated: 

“The unreasonably low price at which 
these products are being sold would seem to 
be for the sole purpose of destroying com- 
petition, especially independent dairies such 
as ourselves. This can be very easily done 
by a large national concern such as Sealtest 
who operates in many different geographical 
localities and are able to finance and sub- 
sidize a price war against small dairies who 
sell in competition. 

“By using these unfair competitive prac- 
tices they would in effect force us out of 
business within 30 to 60 days. Therefore, 
the urgency for action is of the utmost im- 
portance. We ask that you help us eliminate 
these unfair practices as quickly as possible.” 

This method of expanding business by 
making sales at prices below cost has been 
referred to as “advertising.” 

Not long ago the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in the course of hearings regarding 
monopoly power, heard a witness who had 
engaged in loss-leader selling. In the course 
of the testimony and with reference to that 
practice, he stated: 

“What cheaper method of advertising is 
there if I advertise a commodity that cost 
me a dime for 5 cents and that customer 
comes into my store. And my only hope is 
he will buy something else from me.” 

The advertising characteristics and any 
misleading and deceptive effects incident 
thereto are not necessarily the worst as- 
pects of making sales at prices below cost. 
Its deadly effect upon small and independent 
competitors of the loss-leader selling is one 
of its most dangerous characteristics. 


EXISTING LAW IS INADEQUATE TO MEET THIS 
PROBLEM 


Existing law has been interpreted as un- 
usable by small businessmen in their effort 
to deal with the problem of selling at prices 
below cost. The Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 20, 1958, by a 5- 
to-4 decision held that section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act is not a part of the 
Federal “antitrust” laws, and therefore is not 
available for proceedings by persons injured 
as a result of things forbidden by the anti- 
trust laws. The Court so held in the cases of 
Nashville Milk Company v. Carnation Com- 
pany and Safeway Stores, Inc. v. Vance. The 
ruling by the Court in these cases means 
that under existing law, small and inde- 
pendent business concerns are not permitted 
to use section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
in proceedings against unlawful selling at 
unreasonably low prices—even at prices 
below cost—and even though those practices 
result in the creation of monopoly. 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, as 
approved June 19, 1936, was authored by 
Senators Borah and Van Nuys. It became 
an amendment to the bills introduced by me 
and Senator Robinson. I did not discuss 
with Senators Borah and Van Nuys whether 
it was their intention to have their amend- 
ment apply as an amendment to the Federal 
antitrust laws. 

However, I have made it clear on more than 
one occasion that the definition of antitrust 
laws as set forth in section 1 of the Clayton 
Act, should be amended so that there would 
be no question about section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act being embraced as a part 
of the antitrust laws. Indeed, on January 
23, 1958, 3 days following the 5 to 4 de- 
cision by the Supreme Court in the cases 
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to which I have referred, I introduced H.R. 
10243 (85th Cong.) to accomplish that 
objective. On the same day, Senator SparK- 
man, chairman of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, introduced a companion bill. 
Those bills were referred to the Committees 
on the Judiciary, as are all proposed amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws. However, no 
action was taken. Therefore, at the opening 
of the 86th Congress, we reintroduced bills 
for the same p In the House, my bill 
was H.R. 212. The Judiciary Committee did 
not consider it. On January 3, 1961, I pre- 
sented to the present 87th Congress an iden- 
tical bill; it is H.R. 125. The Judiciary 
Committee has been asked to schedule hear- 
ings on it. 

In the meantime, practices of selling at 
prices below cost, as I have explained, are 
continuing unabated. 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE TO HELP SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Our investigations and hearings, and the 
reports made by other agencies and crgan- 
izations, have made clear that action must 
be taken if we are to help small business 
survive and prosper. 

Our report on Smail Business Problems in 
the Dairy Industry concluded with a state- 
ment to that effect. Our committee recom- 
mended that new legislation be considered 
and enacted which would strengthen our 
laws against price discriminations, and pro- 
vide for more expeditious processes under the 
law, and, thereby, provide small business 
firms with speedy and needed relief. 


STATES HAVE TRIED TO HELP 


Many of the States have enacted legisla- 
tion to combat this practice of selling at 
prices below cost. The courts have upheld 
the State laws, but due to the fact that the 
law of any State does not reach beyond the 
State line, it can have no application to 
transactions in interstate commerce. The 
need for Federal legislation on the subject 
to fill this void is apparent. 


BILLS HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


The recommendations made in the House 
Small Business Committee report on small 
business problems in the dairy industry for 
new Federal legislation have been followed 
up. I, the Honorable Tom STEED, and the 
Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, have intro- 
duced a number of bills to help carry out 
those recommendations. 

I introduced H.R. 11 and H.R. 124—bills 
to strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act 
against discriminatory pricing practices, and 





SENATE 


Tuourspay, Aprit 13, 1961 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Bill Morgan Smith, pastor, Grace 
Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou who giveth us 
light to choose freedom, and knowledge 
to walk in its way, grant us words to 
show forth our thanksgiving. The lines 
have truly fallen in pleasant places, and 
we share such a goodly heritage. May 
our words of praise and acts of conduct 
be in keeping with Thy will. 

We come this day with our varied re- 
sponsibilities. We are not free from 
personal and social burdens about us. 
Ere we falter in the execution of privi- 
lege and responsibility, would Thou be 
very near. Show Thy will through the 
hearts and minds of these who help to 
guide our Nation, that each law enacted 
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H.R. 127 to amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act to make it unlawful to discrimi- 
nate in price when the discriminatory prices 
include prices at unreasonably low levels 
and at levels below cost. 

H.R. 127 has been referred to the Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have requested the chairman 
of that committee to schedule hearings on 
it. There is hope for favorable considera- 
tion during this term of the Congress. Mem- 
bers of your association and representatives 
of small business organizations all over the 
country are expressing support for this legis- 
lation. We have just been informed that 
one such organization polled its members 
of more than 160,000, and that more than 
70 percent of those who responded expressed 
their support for H.R. 127. 

Also, I may say that there is strong sup- 
port for H.R. 11 and H.R. 124, to strengthen 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Those bills 
have been referred to the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. I have requested that 
hearings be held on them at an early date. 

Our colleague and friend, Hon. Tom STeep, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, introduced H.R. 1233. 
That bill would empower the Federal Trade 
Commission to enter temporary cease and 
desist orders in cases where during the pend- 
ency of prolonged litigation, the Commission 
would be enabled to stop destructive practices 
pending the completion of long, drawn out 
cases. We know that it is of little value to 
small business firms for the Federal Trade 
Commission to issue cease and desist orders 
years after the challenged practices have de- 
stroyed the complaining small business firms. 
That bill has been referred to the House 
Committee on Commerce, and the chairman, 
Hon. Oren Harris, has been asked to sched- 
ule hearings on it at an early date. We 
have much hope for this legislation because 
the 1960 Democratic platform contained a 
plank providing for it. Also, the recent 
report by Dean James M. Landis suggested 
legislation along this line. 

On February 2, 1961, our colleague, Hon. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of California, 
introduced H.R. 3798. That bill would amend 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, to 
strengthen independent competition by pro- 
viding for a separation of some of the dis- 
tributive functions from some of the process- 
ing functions. This would be a reversal of 
the trend to vertical integration of processing 
and distribution. The bill would make it un- 
lawful for any meatpacker whose gross sales 
were more than $30 million during the pre- 
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gaged in the business of manufacturing or 
preparing livestock products for sale or ship. 
ment in commerce, or in wholesale market; 

in commerce of meats, meat food products, 
livestock products, dairy products, poultry, 
poultry products, or eggs, whose gross sales 
were more than $30 million during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, to engage in the busi- 
ness of selling at retail meats, meat food 
products, livestock products, dairy products, 
poultry, poultry products, or eggs. 

This, naturally, brings up the question as 
to whether a large dairy processor, national 
in size, with gross sales of more than $30 
million would be prohibited by the terms 
of this bill from distributing milk at retail 
to various homes throughout the cities 
where it operates. If unqualified, this ques- 
tion should be answered in the negative. 
In other words, this bill would not apply to 
large dairy processors as it would to large 
meatpackers. 

The large dairy processors would be pro- 
hibited by the terms of the bill from selling 
dairy products at retail only in those situa- 
tions where they were also engaged in the 
wholesale marketing of dairy products in 
commerce. Thus, you can readily see that 
the bill would apply to a large dairy proc- 
essor Only in those situations where it 
sought to compete with its customers by en- 
gaging in dual methods or systems of 
distribution. 

Despite the provisions in this bill which 
would limit its application to large dairy 
processors and distributors, nevertheless, it 
would be expected to have a healthy effect 
in helping restore fair trade practices and 
conditions to the dairy industry. It would 
compel the large dairy processor and dis- 
tributor to choose whether it would dis- 
tribute at wholesale or distribute at retail. 
This choice would provide small business 
firms which distribute dairy products only 
at retail a better opportunity to compete 
with its larger competitors. 

Representative ROosEVELT’s bill has been 
referred to the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Representatives of many small busi- 
ness firms are asking that hearings be held 
on it, but none have been scheduled as yet. 

It is hoped that this discussion about small 
business problems in the dairy industry and 
the measures which are being taken to solve 
those problems have been of interest and 
value to you. I repeat that it has been a 
pleasure to participate in this meeting of 
yours and to visit with you on this occasion. 


ceding calendar year, or for any person en- Thank you. 


may be in keeping with the eternal law 
which governs even the stars in their 
courses. 

Strengthen the body wherein it be- 
comes tired; refresh the mind, that each 
may think clearly; revive the spirit, that 
each may run and not be weary, that he 
may walk and not faint. 

We make this prayer for thy children 
everywhere. Forget not, O God, those 
who live under trying circumstances. 
Hold the images of persons, whom this 
body represents, before discerning eyes, 
that their needs may be remembered. 

Be with the families of these Senators. 
In their disappointment, grant them 
hope; in their sorrows, sustain with com- 
fort. In temptation, strengthen them, 
that they may overcome. In their joys, 
bless them. We pray in Thy name. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 12, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the Executive Calendar there are five 
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nominations, although only three per- 
sons are involved. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, to consider these 
nominations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Phillips Talbot, of the 
District of Columbia, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
to be U.S. attorney for the district of 
Massachusetts; 

Raymond J. Pettine, of Rhode Island, to be 
US. attorney for the district of Rhode 
Island; 

Anson J. Anderson, of North Dakota, to 
be U.S. marshal for the district of North 
Dakota; 

Covell H. Meek, of Iowa, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Iowa; 

George A. Bayer, of Alaska, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Alaska; 

Harry A. Sieben, of Minnesota, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Minnesota; 

Miles W. Lord, of Minnesota, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the district of Minnesota; 

Francis C. Whelan, of California, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia; 

Floyd M. Buford, of Georgia, to be US. 
attorney for the middle district of Georgia; 

Edward F. Boardman, of Florida, to be 
US. attorney for the southern district of 
Florida; 

Charles A. Muecke, of Arizona, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Arizona; 

Joseph P. Hoey, of New York, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of New York; 

Joseph N. Tierney, of Illinois, to be US. 
marshal for the northern district of Illinois; 

John Terrill, of Wyoming, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Wyoming; 

Robert M. Morgenthau, of New York, to 
be U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
New York; 

John F. Quinn, Jr., of New Mexico, to be 
US. attorney for the district of New Mexico; 
and 

Dave Fresquez, of New Mexico, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of New Mexico. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri), from the Committee on the Judi- 
clary: 

Olin N. Bell, of Missouri, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Missouri; and 

Francis M. Wilson, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Mis- 
souri. 

By Mr. BLAKLEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Reynaldo G. Garza, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

David Lowell Ladd, of Illinois, to be Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Stanley S. Surrey, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

LaVern R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 





ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to 
be a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 30, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for a term of 5 years expiring 
June 30, 1966. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gerald A. Brown, of California, to be 
a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring August 27, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gerald A. Brown, of California, to be 
a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for a term of 5 years expir- 
ing August 27, 1966. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Graham A. Martin, of Florida, to be 
the representative of the United States 
of America to the 16th session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader has not already done so, 
I should like to submit, for printing in 
the Recorp, in connection with each of 
these nominations, the biographical 
statements and data which were sup- 
plied to the committees in every case. 
I so request. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and data were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BroGRAPHICAL SUMMARY OF Dr. LELAND J. 

HawortTH 

Born: July 11, 1904, Flint, Mich. 

Residence: Cliff Road, Belle Terre, Port 
Jefferson, N.Y. 

Education: A.B., Indiana University, 1925; 
AM., Indiana University, 1926; Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1931. 

Experience: Director, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, 1948 to present. President, As- 
sociated Universities, Inc., 1960 to present. 
Member of the Board of Directors, Oak Ridge 
Institute for Nuclear Studies, 1959 to pres- 
ent. Vice president, Associated Universities, 
Inc., 1951-60. Assistant Director, Brook- 
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haven National Laboratory, 1947-48. Pro- 
fessor of physics, University of Illinois, 1944— 
47. On leave from 1941 to 1945 doing war 
work at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Radiation Laboratory. Assistant 
professor of physics, University of Illinois, 
1939-44. Associate in physics, University of 
Illinois, 1938-38. Lalor fellow in physical 
chemistry, MIT, 1937-38. Instructor in 
physics, University of Wisconsin, 1930-37. 
High school teacher, Indianapolis, Ind., 
1926-28. 

Scientific affiliations: Adviser, President’s 
Science Advisory Committee. Member, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Member and 
Chairman (since 1954), Panel on High En- 
ergy Accelerators, National Science Founda- 
tion. Member, Panel on High Energy Phys- 
ics, President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
Member, Board of Directors, American Nu- 
clear Society, 1955-60. President, American 
Nuclear Society, 1958-59. Member, various 
panels and projects on scientific-military 
affairs. 

Scientific specialty: Surface structure met- 
als, secondary electron emission, low tem- 
perature research, nuclear physics, high en- 
ergy physics, especially very high energy 
accelerators, electronics. 

Publications: Numerous scientific papers 
in above fields. Author of several chapters 
of the MIT Radiation Laboratory series. 

Honors and awards: President’s Certificate 
of Merit, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Memberships: American Physical Society, 
fellow; American Nuclear Society, fellow; 
New York Academy of Sciences, fellow; 
Sigma Xi; Gamma Alpha. 

RESUME OF EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE OF 

GERALD A. Brown 


Born August 13, 1914, in Olustee, Okla. 
Married to Mary May Harrison, of Canyon, 
Tex., in 1939. Two daughters, Barbara, age 
16, and Carol, age 7. 


February 1942 to date: National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

June 16, 1947, to date: Regional director, 
20th region, San Francisco, Calif. 

From 1945 to 1947: Examiner in charge of 
Memphis, Tenn., subregional office. 

From 1942 to 1943: Field examiner in 
Atlanta and Chicago. 

From February 1943 to December 1945 on 
military leave. 

September 1939-—February 1942: University 
of North Carolina instructor of economics. 
me load while doing graduate 
work. 

From 1938 to 1939: Amarillo Junior Col- 
lege instructor of economics and political 
science. 

From 1935 to 1938: Canyon High School, 
Canyon, Tex., instructor of social sciences. 


COMMENTS 


In 1952: Member of General Counsel’s na- 
tional committee reviewing agency pro- 
cedures in representation cases and recom- 
mending changes. 

In 1953: Member of similar committee 
concerned with procedures in unfair labor 
practices. 

EDUCATION 


From 1939 to 1942: University of North 
Carolina, graduate study in economics while 
teaching. 

Summers 1936-38: University of Texas, 
M.A. degree in economics. 

From 1933 to 1935: West Texas State Col- 
lege, B.A. degree in history. 

From 1931 to 1933: Amarillo Junior Col- 
lege, Amarillo, Tex. 

From 1920 to 1931: Public schools, Amaril- 
lo, Tex. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GRAHAM A. MARTIN 
Present position: Controller General, Ge- 
neva; also US. representative to European 
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Offices of U.N. and other international organ- 
izations, Geneva, with personal rank of Am- 
bassador. 

Considered for U.S. representative, 16th 
session of Economic Community for Europe 
of the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 

Born: Mars Hills, N.C., September 22, 1912. 

Education: A.B., Wake Forest College, 1932. 

Marital status: Married. 


EXPERIENCE 


Non-Government: 1932-33, 
newspaper correspondent. 

Government: 1933-36, aid to Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, NRA; 1936-37, assistant to 
Chairman, Social Security Board; 1937-41, 
district manager; 1941-42, Regional Director, 
Federal Security Agency; 1946, chief of field 
operations; 1946-47, Chief of Branch War As- 
sets Administration; 1947-49, appointed 
FSS-2 and assigned as administrative officer 
at Paris; attaché, Paris, FSS—1; 1950, co- 
ordinator, European regional administrative 
affairs; 1951, FSR-1; secretary in diplomatic 
service; counselor of Embassy, Paris; 1954, 
FSO-1, counselor and secretary in diplomatic 
service; counselor of Embassy, Paris; 1955— 
57, faculty adviser, Air War College; 1957, 
special assistant to Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs; 1958, appointed 
consul general; 1958-60, special assist- 
ant to Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs; consul general, Geneva; 
also U.S. representative to European Offices 
of U.N. and other international organiza- 
tions with personal rank of Ambassador, 
Geneva. 

Military: 1942-46, served from 2d lieuten- 
ant to colonel, AUS. 

Awards: Decorated Legion of Merit, Bronze 
Star. 

Office: Consulate general, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Legal residence: Palm Beach, Fla. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some- 
times the Recorp looks rather meager. 
However, for instance, in connection with 
the nomination of Gerald A. Brown, of 
California, the nominee appeared before 
the committee, and there were a number 
of questions. We examined into his 
background; and, generally speaking, we 
found him quite a satisfactory nominee. 

Certainly it is helpful that such ma- 
terial appear in the Recorp; and it can 
be obtained from the committees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


Washington 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REpPorT ON NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
National Industrial Reserve, dated April 1, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPorRT ON EXAMINATION OF FRAUDULENT 
TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO ACCOUNTS OF 
MrLiTarRyY DISBURSING OFFICERS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of fraudu- 
lent transactions relating to the accounts of 
military disbursing officers, dated April 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the City and County of San 
Francisco, Calif., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the establishment 
of the Point Reyes National Seashore, Marin 
County, Calif., as part of the National Park 
System; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“ENROLLED SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 23 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
87th Congress of the United States and 
the President of the United States to pro- 
vide an income tax exemption for home 
improvements on the residence owned and 
occupied by the taxpayer; limiting the 
exemption to $600 per year per family; 
directing that an authenticated copy of 
this resolution be sent to John F. Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States, and 
to the Oklahoma congressional delegation 


“Whereas the building industry is now 
suffering a decline and many are unemployed 
who usually work at homebuilding; and 

“Whereas a reduction in income tax would 
serve as an incentive to property owners to 
make major improvements on their homes 
thereby aiding the suppliers of materials 
and the laborers; and 

“Whereas major improvements on homes 
with the resulting rise in income to sup- 
pliers of materials and laborers in that in- 
dustry will more than offset any loss to the 
US. Treasury in reduction of income tax 
resulting from an exemption on home im- 
provements; and 

“Whereas an exemption not to exceed $600 
for home improvements each year for each 
family would greatly relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation in the building industry and 
would increase revenue derived from the 
payment of income tax: Now, therefore, be 
it 


“Resolved by the Senate of the 28th Leg- 
islature of the State of Oklahoma (the House 
of Representatives concurring therein) : 

“SECTION 1. That we respectfully request 
the 87th Congress of the United States now 
assembled to act promptly to provide the 
necessary laws to effect an exemption not to 
exceed $600 for all home improvements on 
the residence owned and occupied by the 
taxpayer and shall be limited to one such 
exemption per family per year. 

“Sec. 2. That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and that a copy hereof be transmitted to 
the Oklahoma congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by the senate the 27th day of 
March 1961. 

“CLEM McSPADDEN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 28th day of March 1961. 

“J. D. McCorry, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 





April 18 


RESOLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a resolution passed 
by the General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions memorializing Congress with re- 
spect to the issuance of a postage stamp 
in honor of Julia Ward Howe, who 
showed her great humanitarian work 
before, during, and after the Civil War, 
be printed in the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred. 

Rhode Islanders are indeed proud of 
Julia Ward Howe who is perhaps best 
known as the writer of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” but who also dis- 
tinguished herself by performing great 
humanitarian work during the Civil] 
War, by her efforts in behalf of suffrage 
for women, and who, along with her 
husband, founded Perkins Institute for 
the Blind. 

Mr. President, I am_ particularly 
pleased to submit this resolution since 
Mrs. Howe lived in my home county of 
Newport for many years. It would in- 
deed be fitting for Americans to join in 
honoring her by the issuance of a com- 
memorative postal stamp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, as follows: 


H. 1403 


Resolution memorializing Congress with re- 
spect to the issuance of a postage stamp 
in honor of Julia Ward Howe, who showed 
her great humanitarian work before, during 
and after the Civil War 


Whereas Julia Ward Howe showed her great 
humanitarian work before, during and after 
the Civil War; and 

Whereas during this centennial year com- 
memorating the Civil War, the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations feels that Julia 
Ward Howe’s unceasing efforts in work for 
woman suffrage, prison reform and interna- 
tional peace, should not be forgotten, while 
her efforts, along with her husband’s, who 
founded Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
makes her remembered as one of the greatest 
American women of her time; and 

Whereas Julia Ward Howe achieved inter- 
national fame with her never to be forgotten 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which was 
published in February 1862, in a magazine 
which still exists today in Boston, namely, 
the Atlantic Monthly; and 

Whereas Julia Ward Howe lived in New- 
port County for many years and died in 
Middletown, R.I., October 17, 1910, was an 
active lifelong member of Channing Memo- 
rial Church, Newport, and on many occasions 
preached there, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly feels that the people of Rhode Is- 
land should be very proud to have this great 
woman remembered by all Americans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby earnestly requested to have 
the U.S. postal officials arrange for a postage 
stamp commemorating Julia Ward Howe; 
and the secretary of state is hereby author- 
ized to transmit to Mr. J. Edward Day, Post- 
master General of the United States, and 
to the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States, duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion asking each to work earnestly for this 
endeavor. 
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RESOLUTION OF NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska, favoring the enactment of 
Senate bill 970, which relates to the 
construction of the Mid-State reclama- 
tion project in Nebraska. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 

ted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Nebraska Legislature, in 1947 
unanimously approved the Nebraska Recla- 
mation Act which permitted the formation 
and organization of the 550,000 acre 
Nebraska Mid-State Reclamation District in 
Buffalo, Hall, and Merrick Counties, to fur- 
ther develop proposals of the multipurpose 
Mid-State project to utilize a portion of the 
water of the Platte River, now flowing un- 
used to the Gulf of Mexico; and 

Whereas the greatest economic loss to our 
State each year is the water we still allow 
to escape either unused or just partially 
used; and 

Whereas the multipurpose Nebraska Mid- 
State reclamation project is designed to 
provide (1) surface irrigation for 140,000 
acres of crop lands, (2) replenishment and 
stabilization of the declining ground water 
supply of 5,200 irrigation wells and for cities, 
villages, and farms in the district area, (3) 
flood control protection, (4) production of 
hydroelectric power, (5) conservation of fish 
and wildlife, and (6) development of recrea- 
tion facilities, all of which will be beneficial 
to the 60,000 citizens and future generations 
in the district area and contribute to fur- 
ther development of industry and stabiliza- 
tion of the economy of the State of 
Nebraska, and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
87th Congress, Senate bill 970, House roll 
$957, House roll 4337, and House roll 4598, 
which provide for authorization of construc- 
tion of the Mid-State project by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under Federal reclama- 
tion law, as a unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project; and 

Whereas the State of Nebraska, through 
its legislature and officials, has continuously 
cooperated with and supported the Mid- 
State project proposals and the construction 
of this development for the greater benefit 
of the citizens of Nebraska and the United 
States; and 

Whereas legislation for this purpose has 
been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States each year since 1953: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 72d session assembled: 

1. That the legislature memorializes the 
87th Congress and the respective Interior 
Committees thereof to support the proposals 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
$81 million Mid-State project and approve 
the above legislation for its authorization 
of construction. 

2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk of the 
legislature to the Honorable CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON, chairman of the Senate Interior 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, and the Honorable WatTER ROocErs, 
chairman of the House Interior Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and to 
each Member from Nebraska in the Senate 
of the United States and in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

Dwicut W. BuRNEY, 
President of the Legislature. 
Hueo F. Sres, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 
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RESOLUTION BY GOVERNORS’ IN- 
TERSTATE INDIAN COUNCIL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, in my judgment, has a funda- 
mental responsibility for improving the 
outlook for the American Indian. 

This is essential, whether the Indians 
are (a) still under Federal control; (b) 
in the process of termination of Fed- 
eral control; or (c) have assumed the 
full rights and responsibilities of US. 
citizenship. 

Unfortunately, this has not always 
been effectively accomplished. 

In the State of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, the processes of terminating 
Federal control are now underway. Un- 
fortunately, serious problems have de- 
veloped. I am hopeful that Congress in 
its wisdom will be amenable to adopt- 
ing legislation now pending to better 
enable the tribe to stand on its own 
feet and meet its special problems after 
control is terminated. 

Recently, I received from John W. 
Reynolds, attorney general of Wiscon- 
sin, a resolution adopted by the Gov- 
ernors’ Interstate Indian Council. 

The resolution emphasizes the need for 
adequate health programs for the In- 
dians. Believing it deserves the consid- 
eration of Congress, I request unani- 
mous consent to have the resolution 
printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 9 

Whereas the Governors’ Interstate Indian 
Council is cognizant of the great progress 
in Indian health programs since transfer 
of Indian health responsibility from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and 

Whereas this progress does not obviate 
the need for further development of ade- 
quate health services as exemplified by the 
fact that one-fifth of deaths among Indian 
people are due to infectious diseases which 
generally can be prevented, and 

Whereas in answer to requests of the 
Board of Directors of the Governors’ Inter- 
state Indian Council the US. Public Health 
Service has provided information on the 
budgetary needs for the Division of Indian 
Health to administer an adequate health 
program for Indians: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress provide a mini- 
mum program activities budget of $53 mil- 
lion for the Division of Indian Health 1962 
fiscal year operations; provide a construc- 
tion budget of $10 million to continue the 
development of needed hospitals, clinics, 
and staff housing; and provide $6 million 
for further implementation of sanitation 
projects for Indian homes, communities, 
and lands as authorized under the Sanita- 
tions Facilities Act, Public Law 86-121. 

Approved this 16th day of November 1960. 

JOHN ARTICHOKER, Jr., 
Chairman, Governors’ Interstate In- 
dian Council. 
EDMUND Brown, 
Host Governor, California. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.452. A bill for the relief of Nellie V. 
Lohry (Rept. No. 148). 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 133. A bill giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establishing 
a boundary between those States (Rept. No. 
164) ; 

S. 215. A bill for the relief of Ennis Craft 
McLaren (Rept. No. 149); 

8.746. A bill for the relief of Yee Mee 
Hong (Rept. No. 150); 

S. 757. A bill for the relief of Shoji Hirose 
(Rept. No. 151); 

S. 865. A bill for the relief of Wieslawa 
Barbara Krzak (Rept. No. 152); 

8.945. A bill for the relief of Anton 
Urbancic and Antonia Urbancic (Rept. No. 
153); 

8.949. A bill for the relief of John G. 
Tiedemann (Rept. No. 154) ; 

S. 1064. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Pisar (Rept. No. 155); and 

S. 1217. A bill for the relief of Purificacion 
Siat (Rept. No. 156). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.70. A bill for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Hay (Joe Mah) (Rept. No. 157); and 

8.71. A bill for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Bell (Bill Mah) (Rept. No. 158). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 186. A bill for the relief of Dr. William 
Kuo-Wei Chen (Rept. No. 159) ; 

S. 265. A bill for the relief of Ante Gulon 
(Rept. No. 160); and 

S.759. A bill for the relief of Sadako 
Suzuki (Rept. No. 161). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 5189. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from obligations of the United States 
(Rept. No. 163). 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], I wish to make re- 
ports on three resolutions from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
ask for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). The Senator 
from Montana may proceed. 





PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE 63D ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I report an original reso- 
lution to print the 63d annual report of 
the National Society of the Daughters 
of the Americar Revolution for the year 
ended April 1, 1960, as a Senate docu- 
ment, and I submit a report (No. 147) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 121) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the 63d annual report of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the year ended 
April 1, 1960, be printed, with an illustration, 
as a Senate document. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RrEcorpD 
an explanation of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


The National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was incorporated 
by Act of Congress on February 20, 1896 (29 
Stat. 8-9), which act included the provision 
“that said society shall report annually to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion concerning its proceedings, and said 
Secretary shall communicate to Congress 
such portions thereof as he may deem of 
national interest and importance,” but did 
not provide that such report be printed. 
When in 1899 during the 55th Congress the 
lst report of the society was transmitted as 
required by law, it was printed as a Senate 
document pursuant to a simple resolution 
agreed to by the Senate. All subsequent 
DAR reports to date have been printed as 
Senate documents under the same pro- 
cedure. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 121) was considered and 
agreed to. 





CARMEN L. LURTY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I report an original resolu- 
tion to pay a gratuity to Carmen L. 
Lurty. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 122) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Carman L. Lurty, widow of Edward N. Lurty, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of 
his death, a sum equal to 114% months’ com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 





CHANGE OF NAME OF COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE TO COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I report favorably, with- 
out amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 
117) changing the name of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to the Committee on Commerce, and I 
submit a report (No. 146) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraphs (1) (j) and (4) 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are each amended by striking out 
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“Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Committee on Commerce.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an explanation of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


This resolution would effect the name 
change by striking out “Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce” where it 
appears in paragraph 1(j) and paragraph 
4 of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“Com- 
mittee on Commerce.” 

There have been three changes in the 
names of standing committees of the Sen- 
ate since February 2, 1947, the effective date 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, viz: 

Committee on Civil Service changed to 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
effective January 1, 1948 (Senate Journal 
198, 80-1, Apr. 17, 1947); 

Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments changed to Commit- 
tee on Government Operations effective 
March 3, 1952 (Senate Journal 127, 82-2, Mar. 
3, 1952); and 

Committee on Public Lands changed to 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
effective January 9, 1953 (Senate Journal 
56-57, 83-1, Jan. 9, 1953). 

There has been no change in the name of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce since, under that act, it was con- 
solidated from the Committees on Inter- 
state Commerce, Commerce, Interoceanic 
Canals, and Manufactures. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 





April 13 
REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE on 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FEpD. 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presj- 
dent, as chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Federa] 
Expenditures, I submit a report on Fed- 
eral stockpile inventories as of February 
1961. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the report and a statement by me print- 
ed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, FEBRUARY 
1961 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the 15th in a series of monthly 
reports on Federal stockpile inventories un- 
der the Department of Agriculture, Genera] 
Services Administration, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It is for 
the month of February 1961. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodities 
in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by the agencies 
involved. 

The four agencies reported that as of 
February 1, 1961, the cost value of materials 
in their stockpile inventories totaled $15,- 
994,342,000 and as of February 28, 1961, they 
totaled $15,777,805,000, a net decrease of 
$216,537,000 reflecting acquisitions, disposals, 
adjustments, etc., during the month. 

Different units of measure make it impos- 
sible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2,3, and 4 but the cost value figures 
are summarized by agency and program as 
follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories 
[In thousands] 


Agency and program 


Department of Agriculture: 
Price support program 


Agricultural ommmnaiaa Sc oe 
Exchange commodities—strategic and critical materials.......- 


Total, Department of Agriculture_._............ 


General Services Administration: 
Strategic and critica] materials: 


eater See. ois sis nin ea cece noe 
Federal Facilities Corporation: Tin inventory-.-- 


Defense Production Act program.-.-_........ 


Supplemental stockpile. _.........-.....-..-..-.- 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit __... 


Total, General Services Administration_.__...- 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: Civil defense stockpile 
—_ of Health, Education, and Welfare: Civil defense medical 
stockp! 


NE WE haeah. to etnite Ghia di canniememeidinenomiall 











Net change, 
Beginning End of reflecting 
of month, month, acquisitions, 
Feb. 1, 1961 | Feb, 28, 1961} disposals, 
adjustments, 
ete. 
paemneingenitiesmepestials $7, 227, 820 $7, 003, 235 — $224, 585 
98, 359 48, 979 —49, 380 
blidincdanbadan 7, 052, 214 —273, 965 
pean 6, 125, 914 6, 123, 077 —2, 837 
— 9, 519 0.080 Bunce cccuielios 
1, 463, 805 —729 
883, 821 +43, 836 
caret 60, 201 +15, 
co tattlsnisletats diet 8, 540, 423 +565, 497 
eens 17, 900 18, 993 +1, 093 
acbutebukhee 165, 337 166, 175 +838 
ae nicdiillnnw aii 15, 994, 342 15, 777, 805 —216, 537 





Norte.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals, 


Detailed tables in this report show opening 
inventories at the beginning of the month in 
quantity and cost, transactions during the 
month, and the closing inventories at the end 
of the month. Each inventory is shown by 
commodity except the national stockpile, for 
which commodity detail is classified. 

Pertinent information and explanation are 
set forth in notes accompanying the respec- 
tive tables. Statutory authority and pro- 


gram descriptions are shown in the appendix 
to the report. 

The inventories covered by the report are 
tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Agricultural price support pro- 
gram inventories under Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, 
February 1961: Including agricultural com- 
modities and strategic and critical materials 
acquired by exchange or barter. 





~aravewe 





om 


i 
* 


e 


— ee 


1961 


Table 2: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories under General Services Adminis- 
tration, February 1961: Including materials 
in the national stockpile, Federal Facilities 
Corporation tin inventory, Defense Produc- 
tion Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile. 


TaBLE 1.—Agricultural 
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stockpile of materials acquired by exchange 
or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., Under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
and inventory in transit from Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the supplemental 
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Table 3: Civil defense stockpile inventory 


lization, February 1961. 

Table 4: Civil defense medical stockpile 
inventory under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, February 1961. 


rice support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, February 


1961: Including agricultural commodities, and strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Department of Agriculture defines the content of the columns as follows: 

Program and commodity: Lists each commodity in the form in which it exists when 
extended support, and in some instances in a form to which the supported commodity 
is processed or converted to increase marketability. The commodities are grouped 
under the ere statutory subclassifications as “‘ Basic,’’ ‘‘ Designated nonbasie, 
“Other nonbasic,” and “‘ Exchange.” 

Unit of measure: The applicable unit used in the accounting records and reports of 
the Corporation. 

Inventory, beginning of month: Quantity: In number of units. Cost value: All 
inventories are recorded in the accounts at cost. ‘Cost value” is comprised of the 
initial cost of the commodity plus storage, handling, transportation, and accessorial 
expenses paid or accrued up to the date of reporting. The initial cost of inventories 
acquired b delivery of collateral securing loans is the unpaid balance of the notes plus 
storage and other charges advanced, any equities due or paid to producers on ware- 
house-stored collateral (by Public Law 85-835, and beginning with 1959 crop produc- 
tion, the Corporation will not make equity payments to borrowers on unredeemed 
price support loan collateral, title to which it acquires on or after maturity of the loans), 
and the net value of any quantity or quality differences determined upon delivery of 
farm-stored collateral. Amounts paid to lending agencies participating in the loan 

gram for crop years prior to 1958 were recorded as a part of inventory cost. 

Adjustments: Warehouse settlements, exchanges and transfers (net): Warehouse 
settlements include the net differences in quantity and/or value represented by the 
net of overdeliveries, premiums, underdeliveries, and unts arising from move- 
ment of commodities. Exchanges represent the net change in quantity and/or value 
for inventories exchanged or in process of exchange. On completed exchanges, the 
change in value represents differentials due to location, quality, and quantity. Un- 
processed commodities removed from inventory for conversion or processing (on a 


contractual or fee basis and excluding conditional sales) are included as a reduction of 
inventory. Processed commodities acquired as a result of this conversion or processing 
are included as an addition to inventory. 

Acquisitions: As reflected in accounting records and reports; and includes com- 
modities acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans, commodities purchased 
under terms of purchase agreements, commodities purchased directly from producers 
or eae as a part of the support operation but not under purchase agreements; 
and processed commodities acquired by purchases which offset conditional sales of 
unprocessed commodities from inventory. The cost value of acquisitions is described 
under the explanation of the cost value of inventory. 

Carrying charges added to investment after acquisition: Total costs of storage, 
handling, transportation, and other accessorial expenses incurred during the month. 

Disposals: As reflected in accounting records and reports. Inventory transactions 
generally are recorded on the basis of transfer of title. Disposition commitments are 
not reflected in the accounts. Cost value: pegresente acquisition value plus applicable 
amount of carrying charges. The amount of cost allocated to commodities removed 
from inventory is determined with the view of retaining in the inventory accounts 
the cost of commodities remaining on hand. The cost allocated to commodities 
removed from price support inventory is generally computed on the basis of average 
unit cost of the commodity reflected in the inventory accounts for the applicable crop 
year and general storage location. In the case of commodities generally stored com- 
mingled (e.g., bulk grains and bulk oils) the crop year is determined on the first-in, 
first-out basis. In the case of commodities stored in identified lots, the crop year is 
determined by lot identification. 

Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


[In thousands] 























Inventory, begin- Transactions during the month Inventory, end 
ning of month, vai of month, 
Feb. 1, 1961 Feb. 28, 1961 
Adjustments Acquisitions |Carrying charges Disposals 
________| added to invest- |_ 
Irent after 
Program and commodity Unit of measure acquisitions 
Quan- Cost Quan- | Cost | Quan-/| Cost Quan- Cost Cost 
tity value tity value tity value | Stor- | Trans- tity value value 
age porta- 
and tion 
han- and 
dling | other 





Agricultural commodities: 
asic commodities: 
















at as lsat OE iain ccs 1, 465, 242 |$2,438,901 | —216 | —$471 809 | $1,017 |$11,575 | $1,270 13, 330 |$30, 990 |1, 452, 505 |$2, 421, 302 
NEES a ea PO ccclicheall stag tecaniccsieuanabedmnaeiawdbaes 39,574 | 1,440 {.......- () gee j SAR Beene 
Cotton, extra long staple _-_......-.--- POU a cae nnd 58 BOSE Fic cans cs eect tasde —18 92 () ) 51 16, 633 
I CN 2 > dnintinsnniiobonsadne Mima ee Se eee ee 94 | 13,526} 5, 505 —7 1,149 |179, 352 645, 716 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock.........--.--- POOR akcsacaas 32, 024 3,127 |—7, 807 |—1, 274 | 53,970 | 5,066 236 190 10, 900 781 6, 564 
NS ns Snmncdickibeiinnice Ose enc ancs 60, 280 10,015 |+-7, 807 |+1, 274 | 10,327 | 1,415 84 7 19,184 | 2,931 9, 864 
eo le enemas Hundredweight- 1, 306 BROS 1.dbcbs dh dndtuta 2,199 68 102 247 | 2,492 11, 766 
ne ss a eaxens 412 2, 271 (1) NF Bo enbilaean 17 —1 30 169 2,114 
gd Sis ditt nda pdslnbitinb asain’ PG ditnintn Biche mich ce pasid baie inane Sg dno 755 Oi tiie cas 755 SOO isis des ke 
| a ae Eee 1,115, 483 |2, 903,334 | —423 |—3, 060 196 392 | 12,119 | 3,786 18, 543 | 59, 351 2, 857, 220 
NR Cs iit is, ci pitaldiincmnen« OES  ctpahicdn cig debbie abana dtd nccns brent win 142, 135 hy Baekaan LGR 3881 7, OB Ba eee 
TI, CREE GH In cssinsicnh sdb actin didnt ebnbtidae RIOR 208 tic.-...- RE Lace anne 32,918 | 29,696 | 5,352 }-......... 285, 442 }_......-.- 5, 971,179 
Designated nonbasic commodities: 
as iia thst bids iideintiehbinnbe nana treniieits eee 54, 838 67, 762 —64 —60 6 7 618 800 3,597 | 5,731 63, 396 
ON SS ERE ee ee Hundredweight.} 311,169 | 863, 490 -—3} —181 22 36 | 5,892 377 620 | 2,085 867, 529 
Milk and butterfat: 
Spe aa rome i gekineiit 66, 636 ae 20, 731 | 12, 528 he é —— a 41, 884 
a ea il a Oe eal SD tes washes tinted I decinsisenien tiated atten eiednaasill &canencanititehtaiaictieiits st mite dal tad tii ie, 1 me > RNS OP | i Bcakete ee 
St a kd ancankenkhounedaeelacaen (ER TRAE bandon n cece 59,804 | 8,979 154 562 51,675 | 8, 464 39, 708 
ON | ERSTE eee SE DD iiintds hentbiRinmstmtiateiail oseitidlinpiaaaled dco gilli dis saatl Fe, ORB | BOOS hectic. cach ceens TESS OBE. set ht 
ere oo Aas as caemad cael pO eS 11, 094 9,109 —25 —15 2 93 23 189 157 9, 055 
ee oO aCe a eaten Wiis wdcchaatl 4, 264 6, 252 —5 —2 1 1 50 91 248 480 5, 912 
ee on cumcabudenes POUR is aandanan 17, 690 3, 804 +3 EW "Eoeaadenabagesadiad 6 8 2, 820 658 3, 161 
Total, designated nonbasic com- | .................-|--....--.. a) ORO GEE tocacccae eB cad MF | O86 1 2i7 L... OE, FOB Fo ecncctnesl 1, 030, 645 
modities. 
Other nonbasic commodities: 
Bees, Gry, CAMS. ....60.c5505.65005.4- MemeONR 8 occa hoes iced oda nap tcneone @) 2 () $25 2 2 
ENE  Sdtiiienecogurconcampsndesen TI ns capccnwecns| mescivmrveniaeiies Ueeicccosnig Sor em a I @) © Poe CE ct a a ee 
i io a cores Seg __ ea 2, 799 6, 679 —5 —16 10 21 213 (@) 2, 217 5, 488 1, 409 
ONG... i insscacsacswausiensau ere 43 TO iinet Rhona ale eae coaneeiion Pe) Rcdaonal TOA se tinrciengecUiilibenecnaiiees 
eM BF eee eee ee oe ee ee!) ee ee | | lhe | ees ol Ue 










Total, agricultural commodities 


Exchange commodities: * 

Strategic and critical materials: 
Aluminum oxide, abrasive, crude___-_- 
SY Me scdteccacescrocssetiocces i 
I ODOUR in ccéedualasemes 
Asbestos, chrysotile. ............-....]...-. 
Asbestos, crocidolite...........-..--..]-.--. 
aes 
Beryl ore. 
Beryllium copper master alloy 
Bismuth 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Agricultural price support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, February 
1961: Including agricultural commodities, and strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter—Continued 


{In thousands] 








Inventory, begin- 











Transactions during the month 


Inventory, end 




















ning of month, of month, 
Feb. 1, 1961 Feb. 28, 1961 
Adjustments Acquisitions |Carryingcharges Disposals 
Se oS ds added to invest- =" 
| ment after ro 
Program and commodity Unit of measure acquisitions 
Quan- Cost Quan- | Cost | Quan-} Cost Quan- Cost Cost 
ity value tity value tity value tity value value 
Exchange commodities: *—Continued | 
Strategic and critical materials—Con. 

ND i ea Deiat. 2% Rie eM css. eee Pi sores eG Maks ost J Obi tice. dhs cee 
Chrome ore, chemical grade_--_....--|.---- Rida att bines 208, 188 SGD fos. seed ctecd 7, 197 $61 162,115 | $1, 448 $635 
Chrome ore, refractory grade-__-_....--}.---- ede 5, 197 OE Roe sion nicer dna kenl toudbhle peas wail 5, 197 OP hatcc win cace 
Chrome ore, Turkish, metallurgical - -|_....do___.....---]....---..-|---- Fi dh. nn nck ti dedadcdeéaebi ne uieok OP eG) his cesses Gi Bs csecisethiace 
ema GUN i nS] sos i ieciesat 124 __ ) ee | ee 33 30 90 
Colemanite, Turkish boron minerals__-|_---- OP tlaecocuae 9, 969 OI aii hha 1 9, 969 Be fect Ao, eee 
Ritu chebbesetccncsenbstansce Css 195 OP Sik. cae eee eed Caen WD hcsccccc Q) 152 
EEE ere ameb sco scas- 117 Be Bot temes aot 23 DP Aaccareediosssi Rea Seeadeietssedens 2, 236 
Ferrochrome, high carbon -.---.-~.----- ee ers 22, 890 BR iin wie dade ads 11,636 | 1,794 3, 305 
Ferrochrome, low carbon-.-_--......--|----- scccee 2, 685 BF Niwenckl ccnasnktl 2, 283 499 544 
Ferromanganese._-............--------|----- do GOP 1250. ciasesss dt 1, 976 235 1, 72 
Fluorspar, acid e DOE idiknn dattnakdess 28, 497 513 661 
Fluorspar, metallurgical grade pitied etn wth tie on tctiiinn adenicteaeeeeiee 0 ORB) oMisscis. cca 0 dosasecmsadic-iteke 
in dipcantdnatdnewbsnaige Oe lin cei ccpwedhcgs crpelle cab deb ghins doa tan Sis 42 
Gs, Oot tik ieee coceeelan esl sed pneceneke we doll eee ake evawteedicoendgean )) Lisseedemsel ©). di ccaesendcieos<acaaee 
Manganese ore, chemical grade _--__.--|-..-- Rn. ony B708 j2.-..... 1...) 612 1, 315 
Manganese ore, metallurgical grade_-__}--_-_ Dae oatpenicmiied 1, 164, 262 <a ee 141,669 | 2,755 10, 448 
Manganese ore, natural, battery grade_|-_--_- i itinsamee 87, 122 ort. I Tn cniniem re ives 3, 457 
BENCB....... 2-2-2 22 n-- eee e--------J-- == 2 AR ac cnnn nen 269 gg Se ee 209 335 1,179 
RTOS AE GIRINRS s oso sain ne racine 138 Nj GER fens ne wecfanensane 6 58 2, 050 
in ccaevnnnictonssbiotesemesanadl cs riniacepinlia A ee AO aE tte inne Seiidlmeismiseos 45 DEE tiimiadeattecatbal “StAMD. GP Csti uo Bibwo cused 
eS men eninpaeagieig Ota 21, 342 AEE Dcnceenandnndeaete 2, 020 188 1, 453 
a tcc teerititeebitall ammeees dara 27, 084 BT, Lwtncnag> cathe 8, 964 845 1, 469 
EE eee eee) aes De iirc 50 FEO Pisce isc cekeh Se CONES ain neh onnenawe 115 
a bee csi Pad aigb nin aninnaiag tele a Set ads. 10 et EE ht ae IL Bann Enact eeaccstecet! GO Bewdvccuecel ~ GP) icccscaediccsec anual 
TOD, cnonnmmsamannpnsielitecin Pete aan 3, 000 Oe Diner ciinenttina nenancienl canweaing 3, 879 
id. ln arp nncaalsencedaceninnesnneninacsmenn|smmenocalsccendae]-suenees —1, 385 

expenses.’ 
Total, strategic and critical mate- |--..--........-.---]-.-----.-.- 0 ee es ee ee 12,445 | —419/} 1,871 |....-..... 63, 277 48, 979 

rials. 

Total, Department of Agriculture. _|..........--....--]-.-.------ 7, 326, 179 een I-38 808 | ph deere. 70,097 | 36,435 | 9,341 |....-.--.- 386, 030 7, 052, 214 





1 Less than 500. 
2 See appendix, p. 16, for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical materials 
acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 








3 Adjustment will be allocated to appropriate materials in subsequent month. 
Nore.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


TaBLE 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, February 1961: I econ materials in the 
€ 


national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supp 


mental stockpile 


of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corpora- 


tion to the supplemental stockpile 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The General Services Administration defines the content of the columns as follows: 
and commodity: Identifies the program and the minerals, metals, fibers, 
and oils acquired under the program. 

Unit of measure: The standard weight or measure of minerals, metals, fibers, and 
oils determined to be the stockpile unit of measure. 

Inventory, beginning of month: Opening inventory represents quantity and cost of 
material in storage at the beginning of the accounting period. 

Adjustments: Represents increases (+) or decreases (—) of materials in inventory 
other than increases from acquisitions or decreases from disposals. Decreases occur 
from theft, loss incurred while in transit to stockpile location, repacking from one type 
of container to another, beneficiation of a low-grade material to a higher grade, and 
the removal of material for sampling and testing purposes. Increases occur from return 
of material previously removed for sampling and testing purposes and from quantities 
received at storage locations in excess of quantities billed by the contractor. A new 
chemical = of the materials may cause an increase or decrease where the weights 
are based on chemical and moisture content. Increases or decreases are also made from 
findings of audits of inventory and accounting records. 


| 
| 
Program and commodity Unit of measure 


Quantity 








National stockpile: Total (classified detail omitted) _ 


[In thousands] 


Inventory, beginning of 
month, Feb. 1, 1961 


Acquisitions: For the National Stockpile and Defense Production Act acquisitions 
include open market purchases at contract prices; intradepartmental transfers at mar- 
ket or appraised value at time of transfer; transportation to first permanent storage 
location; and beneficiating and processing cost in upgrading materials. For the 
supplemental stockpile acquisitions include the market value or CCC’s acquisition 
cost, whichever is the lower at time of transfer from CCC. 

Disposals: Costs of disposals are calculated at the average unit price of inventory at 
time of removal from inventory. For the national stockpile inventory disposals consist 
of sale of materials that by their nature would deteriorate if held in storage for lengths 
of time and sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the 
needs of Government. For the Defense Production Act inventory disposals consist 
of sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the needs of 
Government. 

Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory represents quantity and cost of material 
in storage at the end of the accounting period. 





Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 


_____|month, Feb. 28, 1961 





ad Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 
Cost value |~ Quantity} Cost 
Quan- Cost Quan- Cost Quan- Cost value 
tity value tity value tity value 





$1, 676 











Federal Facilities Corporation: Total, tin__...._...| Long ton_..__-_- 

Defense Production Act: 
Al ii Mie iets wate ceeishat enim emcee Short ton_-..-_-- 
ne ic aooewedl Short dry ton.-- 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type__._....__.- Long dry ton_... 
TS ane Short ton......-. 
cee ee ee BE oitacssticimnn 
Chromite, metallurgical grade...........__...- Short dry ton... 


See footnotes at end of table. 





ee 
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TasLE 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, February 1961: Including materials in the 
national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to the supplemental stockpile—Continued 

[In thousands] 





Inventory, beginning of Transactions during the month Inventory end of 
month, Feb. 1, 1961 month, Feb. 28, 1961 


Program and commodity Unit of measure Adjustments Aequisitions Disposals 











Quantity | Cost value Quantity} Cost 
Cost Quan- Cost value 


value tity value 






Quan- Cost 
tity value 


Quan- 
tity 











iceman a slnaeiaseste 















































Defense Production Act—Continued 
SEE Mit dannaeclsnegndumddonnnmmchiinatad POG. v20..4505 25, 187 $52, 063 25, 187 $52, 063 
Ph dinedonduncanceaphowsennsdsesnogedadta Ta 10, 618 51, 736 10, 618 51, 736 
CE SUS 68nnccp ceinahnnsesebecsowenisulaces Short ton....--- 134 74, 308 133 73, 866 
EID 60158 6naknap inn cone nacensenceustonditiuelscsnd Mi pcssesaeee 38 10, 543 38 10, 475 
DRO, BOO SURED. 6 on osc cnncnnancacesasiines Short dry ton... 20 1, 394 20 1, 394 
SRE THRONE on nwcrdececnnadasaduannat Short ton @® 81 () 73 
BES aie cnct SokCh cade Enconndsebindasstiotens ae 8 3, 036 8 3, 036 
Manganese, battery grade, synthetic dioxide._.| Short dry to: 4 2, 524 2, 524 
Manganese, metallurgical grade_............--.]-_--- Ei ninnnnnel 3, 037 175, 935 3, 041 176, 332 
Mica, muscovite block and film__...-.........- BOGIES crasacane 6,175 35, 265 6,175 35, 265 
Sa a ee ee ees ee a 126, 075 109, 801 123, 670 106, 590 
NI 5 ansnssocips SaPirhatiin o-seade Min shen ns tpn atc Semi Troy ounce... .- 8 177 8 177 
AAD SND i dncncnndodvcsonansannaannesy OIG 4 a ecteninrnee 6, 086 658 6, 086 658 
SIRE. <0 | i nicncwdinixiatasiaboenaannhdeitbann innit Short dry ton... 9 1,7 9 1, 725 
IIL, «acu « ccasednr asin walle emamnpdibabends POU cited 1, 529 9, 734 1, 529 9, 734 
SR nnnns0 pcotunndndenonnnabatthinndntcnmadl CR ceetaen $49 42 849 42 
I tof id cccahectnseumebedasnnaead Short ton... -.--- 22 167, 648 22 167, 648 
ES RSE a ae POUNG  cnteincd 79, 809 325, 459 79, 809 325, 458 
Subtotal, DPA commodities__..........._-_- | mewn enenecennseaee|--cenenn--n- 5, G6 h.250 wh) OR cc eee, OO 1, 459, 787 
Machine tools inventory: 
Be inca cairn aloe e date m atic Wiewtileabweche POM, 2 ik do nnatin () 25 () 23 
NOD, ded die cin dn erthindninie delete ecaieal DD ccsainissaiocii @) 3, 966 @) 3, 966 
OE PON tak doxiedn ctictbetiettnn dudaewinncetbagd OO cates ontine () 29 (1) 29 
Subtotal, DPA machine tools... .......-]. 22. necenscnncen|acnncenenss- WAU Nii gun <=) ann ='sg nlc sumtqinnanatitn aikeadessaleamnia aeaualih a aerial 4,018 
Tetel, Delenes Production Act « «.. csscsch. onc. 3 cc cesenscesdledecdonsa~ss 3, 006, 604 1....-25))) “MR bcd OUR Ld a 1, 463, 805 
Supplemental stockpile: 2 
Aluminum oxide, fused, crude__.-....--..----- Short ton--..--- 131 16, 818 143 18, 485 
NED, CONN a ccheadecucsnewisnundeucnwn. 9 4, 897 9 5, 108 
PN CRI Ss isecsiiichndaenendneainine Meee 3 742 5 1, 154 
abestos, carysctiie..........-<...<....-.- -| Short dry ton... 5 3, 499 5 3, 499 
PEELOR, CEOCRIIN ovine Sein menitindlinsesas Short ton. -.-..- 2 889 3 978 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type__......___- Long dry ton... 2, 139 32, 843 2, 340 35, 966 
Bauxite, metal grade, Surinam type--..-.......}___.- OB ici 683 10, 491 1,033 16, 592 
ie ities nikididh=dhinenkbheakhakiunsees Short ton. -.-... 8 17, 958 9 19, 365 
ON sli add Selick a tstnclpnieh hdenin sipiaadiootceoeal Powitiecnsstn.<. 1, 146 2, 579 1, 497 3, 316 
IN 5 Seok SEL, es bcietldaseiil mtv eaiaiberdbea a sk, oh 6, 332 10, 586 6, 609 10, 988 
Chromite, chemical] grade____.....-.......-.--- Short dry ton... 47 9, 810 137 11, 735 
Chromite, metallurgical grade-__.-.......-...-.-]_..-. OD. iviantisritin 1, 295 204, 246 1, 312 206, 983 
Chromite, refractory grade__......-.....-..----|_---. MOii's padi 165 4, 683 169 4, 750 
ai cinta hipirnigncteoesnanesnienedasihebiinned SE aoe vtcat 1,077 2, 169 1,077 2, 169 
NN a i Sa ha te ash ogeoket Long dry ton. -- 51 2, 052 63 2, 799 
ONAN a cto isis whi ds i alg cis dade tls POUNG.. esncids 153 402 213 501 
SR ids cn ctiiscirodsdmdsskelbinedsasumekt 10 6, 832 
Diamond, industrial, bort........-...-.-.-.... 561 1, 505 
Diamond, industrial, stones_--......-----.----- 10, 524 134, 632 
NR a ee ae. 26, 941 
Fluorspar, metallurgical grade_......-.....-.-- 43 1, 357 
Graphite, natural, Ceylon, amorphous lump--- 1 341 
i imincmhineniibemamincienipahapeteninasessst . ae. Se oes 242 231 
TN  briticsind cnctnamepcamieiadtinen nas seoiihieniee 222 58, 681 
Manganese, battery grade, natural.............| Shortdryton...| | 35] 3,884 }....-----|_........ 35 3, 334 
Manganese, chemical grade, type A SE 1. OIE MA incticsnnin anpsaaminars mein ite eee 12 1,016 
Manganese, chemical grade, type B —Bi-LG@6i 21 ‘1,88 £...-22lae uw 2, 387 
Manganese, metallurigical grade---....... ‘ 
a ee ee 
Mica, muscovite block, strained and better_...| Pound .........- 
nee; SRRNICS TIS ia. inccavadcahdddbdaankinenels SS Ser 
maion, Snaseovite Gplittings....<. ...nncccsccusecclescnsG0la donne 4, 826 
Mica, phlogopite splittings. .................._|____- DAS cieebiinad 231 
I i cniniahedtbdatawcitterainnun mined aitimesante Troy ounce...-_- 548 
NT ss ctcnrnsncce cited dea reasibahees es 82 
OS ER ES ae Se ee Short dry ton. -- 2 
hints desir ceiiias bebe iascwitespinteia dite, Troy ounce-..-- 15 
II tits ocnchicmcnnasebw adenine wie apatammuiegie POOUE aidan ccna 157 
eS ee Short ton. ...-.- 77 
ERAS a IS ea ie a= OUI. on wnimnnue 8 
REE sdath sient aauibnasdanuinnctnivaccaneccaceeies Meectusesned 4, 030 
ik itediundnendnysnaidenseatianaihomedeil Long ton.......- 7 
SEE AE RE TE eS Short ton. _..... 6 
Sanne od cn nnmugudtenacamaakieranatad Ws ss cincaatiins 4, 485 
NE Si Sakon cwbcae nn aabdadawGadis ate uueinl ob Short ton__..... 324 
DOCRh Supplomnbel ctetehe ki. ho iisinw oti sisesiinde sdb bi ecb 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit: 2 
Aluminum oxide, fused, crude................- mess Oe... 535... 12 
i ii lien a a ae OR Ne toctaihin deal Q) 
nn Mee it nen tedihis 2 
ee ERS TE, ected () 
IEG sine oe ete ede ema t ee ae Long ton........ 551 
Beryllium copper master alloy.................. ween oe 799 
tN ee eo awe notncetiavleeoen ghoul 350 
MCE ete SU a Ee a oA Le 
Chromite, chemical grade._...................- Short ton. ...... & 
Chromite, metallurgical grade. ..............._]..-.- aki gta a 
Chromite, refractory Me den ined eid ee ate Le 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Sirategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, November 1960: Including materials in the 
national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corpora- 


tion to the supplemental stockpile—Continued 


{In thousands] 












































Inventory, beginning of Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 
| month, Feb .1, month, Feb, 
1961 28, 1961 
Program and commodity | Unit of measure Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 
Quantity Cost value | Quan- Cost Quan- Cost Quan- Cost Quan- Cost 
tity value tity value tity value tity value 
| 
RE oe o.rd “a 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in eanati-*— eal | 
eae innrenrninnd: Long ton__----- 12 | os é 4 $247 12 $791 4 $247 
renee | aa 85 ATi cc idt sneevinnehsitacatedtsieamannt 85 OT oo ec eithidl in one ee 
Diamond, industrial, bort__...-...-.--..-.----- eictdccosnces 450 EOE o cote oan saab 2, 449 6, 464 450 1, 240 2, 449 6, 464 
a ING nn ce clen nen iD peseereeres 326 Deca ictackclamatetcsnl insnaatl atbeomaaud 326 OSI L noseccecdhsacotckans 
Ferrochrome, high carbon_...-......-..-.------ Short ton. --..-- 4 be aacsce tle ee eee 7 2, 4 1, 757 7 2, 288 
Ferrochrome, low carbon. -- -- elliesed alates nilcs Se ka i el 1 515 1 729 1 515 
ee L nowudentuneell RR 34 DE Eps onrg cca inaemaeeael 42 7, 755 34 6, 785 42 7, 755 
arimencecnensincees i eicewneeks cee) © | SP Enon cele eklok eal 18 660 11 18 660 
Fluorspar, metallurgical grade.........-....... cso 41 UC. Tak eeedlcies cus Eh see coaches ee 
Manganese, battery grade, natural_--_-_- eikiert areal ine emails 10 WES Nencecténdlvetiociion 10 099 
Manganese, chemical grade--_............-----|----- Rh Alo hkrnme 16 1, 009 23 1, 988 16 1, 009 
Manganese, metallurgical grade__........-...--|...-- a 433 | 17, 671 5, 826 433 17, 671 
tc eanaeireminannion cele 1S | Rn ge elo einwatons 21 BG Bcnenn<aeeke ip aa 
Oe cnhanmnnbchinwetel Short ton. -_.-.--. 5 868 canis 5 868 
Ne dbkanenmieiieneeia owen ll 2, 004 10 1, 902 ll 2, 004 
ae capuhunicibenanaaien I MU | I ls cee a nd ciel 1 EE bes nundieen ticked 
er rn Se WOE OP ln. ccccesccecceren|esncnnecmeact | O48, OTE). ond ceccnncnlsmeeecioe 60, 201 tae 60, 201 
transit. 
Total, General Services Administration__- 2 oo hid Sitemgilypieemirciss no 8, 484, 926 |........- PEND Mbeinm cna 109, 639 |_.-... ah RE Dy cndamowaie 8, 540, 423 


1 Less than 500. 
2 See appendix, p. 16, for notes relating to the reporting of strategic and critical 
materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


TABLE 3. 








Note.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Civil defense stockpile inventory under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, February 1961 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization defines the content of the columns 
as follows: 

Commodity.—Composite groups of many different items. 

Unit of measure.—Shown only for engineering supply units; not feasible for other 
composite groups. 

Inventory-quantity.—Shown only for one item, namely, engineering supply units. 
It is not feasible to furnish quantity figures on the other commodity groups because 
they are composite groups of many different items. To report quantities, it would 
be necessary to list numerous different items. 

entory-cost value.—Dollar value figures on commodities in the stockpile inven- 
tory essentially reflect their actual cost. The stockpile inventory is generally aug- 
mented by acquisition of Government excess property without reimbursement to the 
several holding agencies. The value assigned to these materials is (1) original acquisi- 
tion cost if known, (2) estimated current market value of items in similar condition, or 


(3) average unit cost of identical or similar items purchased in the open market for 
stockpiling. Government excess property acquired by reimbursement is assigned a 
value equal to the amount of the fair-value reimbursement required. 

Adjustments.—Represent inventory pricing adjustments resulting from recalcula- 
tion of fixed average unit prices, transfers of commodities from one composite group 
to another, etc., during the month. 

Acquisitions.— Materials placed in inventory during the month, including return to 
inventory of items previously released from inventory for reworking, etc. Value 
stated in terms of actual costs of the commodities. 

Disposals.— Materials removed from inventory during the month, including items 
released from inventory for reworking, etc. Values shown are based on average unit 
costs. 

Inventory at end of month.—Closing inventory after transactions for the month 
have been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


[In thousands] 








Inventory, beginning of 
month, Feb. 1, 1961 








Transactions during the month Inventory. end of 


_| month, Feb. 28, 1961 








Commodity Unit of measure Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 
Quantity | Cost value cd Quantity! Cost 
Cost Quan- Cost Quan- Cost value 
value tity value tity value 
Engineering stockpile (engine generators, pumps, | 10-mile units--_- 4) $8, 951 on. eee ne () (4) $9, 847 
chlorinators, purifiers, pipe and fittings). 
Chemical and biological equipmoent......... Jenene ccc enw leew nen neee- 860 Prd E cacemab nebanbhbhaeccabuds COE laccmuvonse 858 
I sn os eemarerenteirnlipaminmenterendid 8, 088 Fe BOO fnccsccews 0 TED fncsveccank 8, 288 
Total, civil defense stockpile, Office of Civil |...........-.-----|_---.---.--- 17, 900 MD Bod can RGF becicascce SOE dsacessiued 18, 993 
and Defense Mobilization. 


eee 


1 Less than 500. 
2 Accounting adjustments. 
* Granted to other Federal] agencies and to States. 





4 Consists of grants to other Federal agencies and to States of $99,847, and inventory 
writeoff of $620. 


Norte.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


TaBie 4.—Civil defense medical stockpile inventory under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, February 1961 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


ie oe of Health, Education, and Welfare defines content of the columns 
as 1lollows: 

Commodity: Composite groups of many different items. 

Unit of measure: Shown only for hospital functional units; not feasible for other 
composite groups. 

Inventory cost value: The dollar value figures in the civil defense medical stockpile 
inventory reflect essentially the average acquisition costs per unit of the commodities. 
No transportation, delivery, or storage costs are included. 

Adjustments: Represents increases (+-) or decreases (—) of materials in commodity 
groups other than increases from acquisitions or decreases from disposals. Normally 
these transactions result from inventory pricing adjustments due to recalculation of 


fixed average unit prices, transfers of commodities from one composite group to another, 
removal! of material for sampling during testing or reworking, ete., during the month. 

Acquisitions: Materials placed in inventory during month, including new procure- 
ment and acquisition of Government excess property. 

Disposals: Materials removed from inventory during the month. Costs of dis- 
posals are calculated on a basis of the average unit price of items in inventory at the 
time of removal. Disposals consist principally of items no longer suitable for stock- 
piling due to deterioration and of samples consumed through testing. 

Inventory at end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 
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TaBLE 4.—Civil defense medical stockpile inventory under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, February 1961—Con. 





Commodity 


Medical bulk stocks and associated items at civil |.....- 


defense mobilization warehouses. 
Medical bulk stock at manufacturer locations 
Civil defense emergency hospitals-_--............--- 


Replenishment units (functional assemblies other |---..- 


than hospitals. 


Total, civil defense medical stockpile, De- |..... 


partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are, 


1 Includes $854,269 serum albumin returned from manufacturers resulting from 


reworking. ’ . . 
2 Inventory writeoff (certificate of destruction). 


APPENDIX 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
The Price-Support Program 


Price-support operations are carried out 
under the Corporation’s charter powers (15 
U.S.C. 714), in conformity with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), which 
includes the National Wool Act of 1954, the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1442), the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 and with respect to 
certain types of tobacco, in conformity with 
the act of July 28, 1945, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1312). Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
price support is mandatory for the basic 
commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco—and specific nonbasic 
commodities; namely, tung nuts, honey, 
milk, butterfat, and the products of milk 
and butterfat. Under the Agricultural Act 
of 1958, as producers of corn voted in favor 
of the new price-support program for corn 
authorized by that act, price support is man- 
datory for barley, oats, rye, and grain sor- 
ghums. Price support for wool and mohair 
is mandatory under the National Wool Act of 
1954, through the marketing year ending 
March 31, 1962. Price support for other non- 
basic agricultural commodities is discretion- 
ary except that, whenever the price of either 
cottonseed or soybeans is supported, the price 
of the other must be supported at such level 
as the Secretary determines will cause them 
to compete on equal terms on the market. 
This program may also include operations to 
remove and dispose of or aid in the removal 
or disposition of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
at levels not in excess of permissible price- 
support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool 
and mohair, through incentive payments 
based on marketings. The producer’s com- 
modities serve as collateral for price-support 
loans. With limited exceptions, price-sup- 
port loans are nonrecourse and the Corpora- 
tion looks only to the pledged or mortgaged 
collateral for satisfaction of the loan, Pur- 
thase agreements generally are available dur- 
Ing the same period that loans are available. 
By signing a purchase agreement, a producer 
receives an option to sell to the Corpora- 
tion any quantity of the commodity which 
he may elect within the maximum specified 
in the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements 
for price-support loans. The largest part of 
the commodity acquisitions under the pro- 
gram result from the forfeiting of commodi- 
ties pledged as loan collateral for which the 


Unit of measure 





{In thousands] 
Inventory, beginning of Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 
month: Feb. 1, 1961 month, Feb. 28, 1961 


Adjustments 


Quantity | Cost value 
Quan- Cost 
tity value 


expenditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquir- 
ing the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1961), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 
1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat 
flour, and the act of September 21, 1959, with 
regard to sales of livestock feed in emergency 
areas. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Strategic and critical materials stockpiling 
and related programs 


1. National stockpile: The Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98-98h) provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of a national stockpile of strate- 
gic and critical materials. GSA is responsi- 
ble for making purchases of strategic and 
critical materials and providing for their 
storage, security, and maintenance. These 
functions are performed in accordance with 
directives issued by the Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The act 
also provides for the transfer from other 
Government agencies of strategic and critical 
materials which are excess to the needs of 
such other agencies and are required to 
meet the stockpile objectives established by 
OCDM. In addition, GSA is responsible for 
disposing of those strategic and critical ma- 
terials which OCDM determines to be no 
longer needed for stockpile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and published 
in the Federal Register of December 19, 1959 
(24 F.R. 10309). Portions of this order relate 
also to Defense Production Act inventories. 

2. Tin received from Federal Facilities Cor- 
poration: Public Law 608, 84th Congress (50 
U.S.C. 98 note), provided, among other 
things, for the continuation of operation 
of the Government-owned tin smelter at 
Texas City, Tex., from June 30, 1956, until 
January 31, 1957. It provided also that all 
tin acquired by the Federal Facilities Corpo- 
ration by reason of such extension should be 
transferred to GSA. 

3. Defense Production Act: Under section 
303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and Executive Order 
10480, as amended, GSA is authorized to 
make purchases of or commitments to pur- 
chase metals, minerals, and other materials, 





Quan- Cost Quan- Cost 
tity value tity 





Acquisitions Disposals 








value 





Nortr.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


for Government use or resale, in order to 
expand productive capacity and supply, and 
also to store the materials acquired as a re- 
sult of such purchases or commitments. 
Such functions are carried out in accordance 
with programs certified by the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
4. Supplemental stockpile: As a result of 
a delegation of authority from OCDM (32A 
C.F.R., ch. I, DMO V-4) GSA is responsible 
for the maintenance and storage of materials 
placed in the supplemental stockpile. Sec- 
tion 206 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 
U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic and 
other materials acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as a result of barter or 
exchange of agricultural products, unless 
acquired for the national stockpile or for 
other purposes, shall be transferred to the 
supplemental stockpile established by sec- 
tion 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition to the mate- 
rials which have been or may be so ac- 
quired, the materials obtained under the 
programs established pursuant to the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191- 
2195), which terminated December 31, 1958, 
have been transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile, as authorized by the provisions 
of said Production and Purchase Act. 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Civil defense stockpile program 
This stockpiling program, conducted pur- 
suant to section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 
8ist Congress, as amended, is designed to 
provide some of the most essential mate- 
rials to minimize the effects upon the 
civilian population which would be caused 
by an attack upon the United States. Sup- 
plies and equipment normally unavailable, 
or lacking in quantity needed to cope with 
such conditions, are stockpiled at strategic 
locations in a nationwide warehouse sys- 
tem consisting of general storage facilities. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Civil defense medical stockpile program 


As authorized under Public Law 920, 8ist 
Congress, and following the intent of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, 1958, the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has 
delegated responsibility to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to plan 
and direct operation of the medical sup- 
ply portion of the OCDM stockpile. The 
warehousing of the medical stockpile is prin- 
cipally within the OCDM warehouse sys- 
tem; in addition, the medical stockpile in- 
cludes a program designed to pre-position 
emergency hospitals and other treatment 
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units in communities throughout the Na- 
tion. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES RELATING TO THE REPORT- 
ING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED BY EXCHANGE OR BARTER OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 


Surplus agricultural commodities in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s price- 
support inventory may be exchanged or 
bartered for strategic and critical materials 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480), 
and other basic legislation including the 
CCC Charter Act, as amended, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, and the Agricultural Act 
of 1956. 

Except for small amounts which may go 
to the national stockpile, the strategic and 
critical materials acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the barter program 
are transferred to the supplemental stock- 
pile. 

Direct appropriations reimburse Commo- 
dity Credit Corporation for materials so 
transferred from the price-support inven- 
tory. 

The General Services Administration is 
charged with the custody and management 
of strategic and critical materials, and be- 
comes the responsible reporting agency when 
title to these bartered materials is placed 
in the supplemental stockpile. 
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For purposes of this report, strategic and 
critical materials acquired by barter may 
appear in three inventories, reflecting the 
stages of the transfer of title. 

1. The Department of Agriculture reports 
those to which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration still has title, prior to transfer to 
the supplemental stockpile. 

2. The General Services Administration 
reports those which have been transferred 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
change inventory in two parts: 

A. Materials for which title is “in trans- 
it” from Commodity Credit Corporation 
to the supplemental stockpile. 

B. Materials for which title has passed 
to the supplemental stockpile. 





STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

The cost value of materials in 9 Federal 
stockpile inventories as reported by the 
Agriculture Department, General Services 
Administration, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, and Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on February 28, 1961, 
totaled $15,777,805,000. February activity in 
these stockpiles resulted in a net decrease of 
$216,537,000. 

Net change in these stockpile inventories 
reflects acquisitions, disposals, and adjust- 
ments. February activity and end-of-month 
totals are summarized: 


[In thousands] 





Cost value, February 1961 


Inventories by agency and program 





Department of Agriculture: 
a support program: 


y I ene 
2. Exchange—strategic and critical materials__._.- 


Total, Department of Agriculture - ........-- 


General Services Administration: 
Strategic and critical materials: 


mented 
4. Federal Facilities Corporation, tin inventory--_ 
5. Defense Production Act program -_.-.......-... 
6. Supplemental stockpile_.............----.----- 
7. Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit__.. 


Total, General Services Administration__-_-_- 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: 


LET ATT 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


9. Civil defense medical stockpile _ _...........----... 
STE ee padcentisat Stistes ce nncinceebarcmems 


Net change | Total, end 
during month} of month 
‘allasnsciigdddlasinatachecasetdehaseantiaee sos — $224, 585 $7, 003, 235 
menial Renin wpibantiRiiel basen —49, 380 48, 979 
ieiaiibouss nisl tasty tadeenipsnteaeitteen eid intaltod —273, 965 7, 052, 214 
ei denstigakinns sky abentes —2, 837 6, 123, 077 
el alelin etetes thle ctnesinain dectadlfandcl aresentsulantsanantch deol 9, 519 
seliietinieiditnte ten ehihe-aisiitininsittaimadiite —729 1, 463, 805 
scenahipaiaiedaitethis cade insieaaieneeeminions +43, 836 883, 821 
peeietetaednacincaraueiaees +15, 227 60, 201 
Sinehindew wed ibaa teen +55, 497 8, 540, 423 
2 AN ERR Ra ER, +1, 093 18, 993 
bicnnni Sepeeend +838 166, 175 
api cieseiheabebiinciiaie mast temacaiaeitens —216, 537 15, 777, 805 





These figures are from reports certified 
by the agencies involved as compiled by 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. 

Storage and handling: The report shows 
storage and handling costs for Commodity 


Total and major categories 


Oe ait hala htesactdiatetcnenehnreeciignennnsinmnalimepeuiiniinieds 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense_..-_..... 
I sn clasehnipemimsorperneenneen 


I Be re NG in bin on tic cSecdcccnoninnss 
Outside the United States. ............................ 
I CI cc nitcesieccinmmmmeioninnoan 


Credit’s price support inventory totaled 
$36,435,000 for the month of February. It 
should be noted these storage costs are for 
only two of the nine stockpiles covered by 
the report. 


Civilian personne] in executive branch 





In February 
numbered— 


In January 
num bered— 


2, 358, 141 2, 352, 837 


———————— ff FT 


pebiisneceBienanabiaasion 1,323,908 | 1, 319, 895 
PALA NL POI OES 1,034,233] 1,032, 942 
ae ook Ot acl. 2,197,359 | 2, 192, 108 
encbdiths. daha Deoeitan 160, 782 160, 729 
eaautivadtbiabedtt-tannve 562, 595 561, 824 
FS Pediat eee 172, 308 172, 849 
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Increases and decreases: The major net 
decreases in cost value during Febru 
were $160 million in cotton, $46 million in 
wheat, and $17.6 million in corn. This was 
partially offset by net increases including 
$5 million in aluminum and ores, $4 million 
in manganese and ores, and $4 million in 
grain sorghum. 

Agricultural commodities: Of 17 agricul- 
tural commodities in Commodity Credit’s 
$7.1 billion price support inventory on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961, those leading in cost value 
include: Wheat, with 1.1 billion bushels at 
a cost of $2.9 billion; corn, with 1.5 billion 
bushels at a cost of $2.4 billion; and grain 
sorghum with 311 million hundredweight at 
a cost of $868 million. 

Strategic and critical materials: Strategic 
and critical materials are shown in six in- 
ventories totaling $8.6 billion, including the 
$6.1 billion national stockpile for which 
itemized detail is classified. Combined fig- 
ures from the other five inventories show 
materials (in all grades and forms) leading 
in cost value as follows: Aluminum, bauxite, 
etc., with 7.5 million tons at a cost of $504 
million; tungsten, with 84 million pounds 
at a cost of $341 million; and manganese 
(and ores), with 5.2 million tons at a cost 
of $344 million. 

Civil defense supplies and equipment: 
Supplies and equipment in two civil de- 
fense stockpile inventories total $185 mil- 
lion. Nearly 90 percent is in the medical 
stockpile valued at $166 million. 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
February 1961. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
FEBRUARY 1961 anp JANUARY 1961, AND Pay, 
JANUARY 1961 AND DECEMBER 1960 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for February 1961 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 


Federal Expenditures is summarized as 
follows: 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 











Increase (+) | In January | In December | Increase (+) 
or decrease was— was— 
(=) 
+5, 304 $1, 154, 994 $1, 207, 079 
+4, 013 651, 331 706, 192 
+1, 291 503, 663 500, 887 
GMs a LS pli Rica 
MD Aiksine nine waiahhibi tent algthiblnniatacweiuleadikéacinane-« 
icon eriinvarthiseniabiddeneti>aguncintaade 
—541 23,269} 23, 661 








1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside 
the United States by agencies. 


Table III breaks down the above employ- 


Table IV breaks down the above employ- 


ment figures to show the number in in- 


ment figures to show the number outside dustrial-type activities by agencies. 
the United States by agencies. 


Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
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TaBLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during February 
1961, and comparison with January 1961, and pay for January 1961, and comparison with December 1960 





Personnel Pay (in thousands) 






Department or agency 







































Increase Decrease | January | December | Increase Decrease 


a | | | a | 





Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 


BSTIOUIEITS ... cncccnccccncccoccwncenasocdesonmcopedacensewensucaacasee SACCR 5 8 ._- OB FRB se acgenses 655 $42, 454 OOF Ges. cat 
PIN 4 c:-. 3: onnsdbbdiepocdueenewuseneunsconsgsasndwocasasesoesem ee oe SS eon 369 Steen | EE Pecccasccaces $179 
Heesen, Education, and Welfare. ....cccconcnonennncoesscocccncccesoe 65, 946 GER tdi peeingin 33, 192 IF cite senca 
SY. | ssa nnanneandimndenaitteenendeniinsbhénmenndinua enh ind 51, 282 SOME Peischtitgs ilepheastl 2,0 tS Wee 1-2 ss 634 
i bbe an naccndiponasunodengygaphe ibiinaquounar Ge onseaeie Sen 30,805}. . 90,002 j-.~.s...5-65 67 19, 042 Oe ba 
EE) ioe. debe cckeesgouneererensnecasdetepemanehian 7, 234 WOn tetdideutnne £0 T --: = Ee a. a se. 19 
TO i... Dain au enednanenacvostepenthbenetedatparatucbdde 567,199} 568, 146 j............ 947 260,732 | 2% 326,028 {.-.......... 56, 296 
BNC, (tC ett. 7a 2d oaesrnonweeceuuubiaaanrdeeiiandelae 37, 738 Weidner 17,487 + = A aie 712 
ee a Sci snwe cask casnadecsuenmongehalipmantinas siattealet 81, 099 77,00 1 ) 6B PR Ea ised 
Executive Office of the President: 
I NS ee. on cavdachuneweninanaadambtmnhuun dauetndeeiiuien a ee) ce FF Bewdegarctsms TOE re ccasis 
SE UO PP OG onlin cr cacncndaencrscncdacwndecetwansccuseahone 454 eee Ure... Lenina ecient 
COTO OF Meonemmle AGVisetS......... «2... 0scencnsenceseseneccncentncen 34 wet <1 in ieenstonen SO eo nnuke 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. ........-.-.-...-----.------------- fetes 20 BT i ee Bh esta ¢ et a ahaa aaieak 
National Security Council. .............. .cncnnccecencncenceseeeenen= 62 D fo cde dseaaet. .4. . ». >a ¥E) a -<ini nl esto a, pt eeneatieaaane4aee 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization..............--.--.--------- STR i) | Op FOO Pewenacqusces a gb cca 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization 4___..]......-.- <dibclaccesqasclaccetsanseesiebsaccucasHgaaeeoeneea GR oT 2 tance oe 
President’s Committee on Fund Raising Within the Federal Service _- Sei 0 | BR ca eeewgeennnen Shy >. Be eee ei 
Independent agencies: 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations - - .....--.---- CO (it RR eer Oa ee eee 1 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission. --.-.......----- 3 owekumn | ON | Re coed (nt ne ATR 
American Battle Monuments Commission...............-..--------- 425 RE Le OS Rae is ye ne ee ER Sy 
Atomic Energy Commission. ....................-..--<---------+---=+ 6, 846 ial 7 ee nai 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. -........-------- 595 590 S Jucabccsesanan 200:5:. .. ' Ae eekemmnnel 8 
Ste DOR GRIEE DIONE... on cnaccacceenssdncsoeneneencchedashennaain Tent. ss § WR en Bees Be ee cian 
Civil Service Commission.................--..---------- ihe agtnenpeaias 3, 637 ~-da_geccuaafi ap aee en aes 10 
Civil War Centennial] Commission.-...........--. scenarh etatebienamasidiaaia 7 eae ita 5 Oe a 
Commission of Fine Arts. -.--- SEE ere me einer whee eit cutie cenit 6 waree ote cece uny eww ain ee A a a wc 
Cent nen A N@UN TENONO es 08 one caper sarnannnenarededin 76 aniiemtaducnnth Sa 5 <5, Soe 3 
DURE SED SE nai ntton connndasentsanmareigaantntnanasdnpll an oR eee fC ee vane 1 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. --_--- Seeeslendanenss tik wenshink eirak een ao ame ee > aes Eas 
Se CO RNIN ib cw iitnsinancncannecemationninndnmenidie 235 238 ot>cimemet. ot ae Be ae ee ee 
STOR AOE ET « « wnccddenckinnncbandadéacestnsbensseqnannade 40,393} 40,0388) 355 j.-.-...-.-..- Sy in od SE 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review-.-......------------- patina att... nest see pecbeeen saline 5 4 bg ae ee 
Federal Communications Commission............-.......-.--------- 1 RO Ghee eee OS RR ee eee 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation...............-...---------.- LI AG BE Exsecactacnaciuchcicesacodl =| «=| UE. LE aeok eee 1 
vederal Home. ioan Bank Board. . ......<-<nsconennscancencencns-eneane 1,066 pM Eine ndsteahinhe ocd etamiemane Te ita 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. -.........-.-------.----- | ik Bere 2 Oe ee OT ei 5 
Federal Power Commission. ._......---- ss ich aes haa gee qe ioetegma aia ciao Set CSE Ea DT  canbntbuickds. 
Federal Trade Commission.-_-........----- > ach aemaaeliameichidintnatatesam tei Ss... See Mlobhananreiieinaeancitadel Te Diccarateinaattain 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. --........------------.---- eas 50 (ai SE EC paw Bicbememeneel «me. |. Meee 1 
RIN A MODIIEIE TINNOD ions sas os cncncanncdpptwnncucenonapeattate 4,500 b> GRE. |. cu Been SED natasha dxiad 
CEN a VERE EL GING OSION, «5c .ncanansencnconccccaupécepeneqeun 29, 293 pe bs eege NE ea cageeutiaininteal d ) ya Se 
Government Contract Committee --...........-.-- ves Aoetimatie ar meee 2”... Sane ican ap angina 9 7 Te Ledeen 
Government Printing Office. -..-...-- a ee nities Depiiniman 6, 589 Ce | pom Se abides IEE Ti cerientinrchteinach 
Housing and Home Finance Agency-.-..-..---.....------------------.-- Sh ee” RE eee Bens cncenaee te cae 
Indian Claims Commission---.-.-..-. dose memnnerhascienceuhaiaipolsiean > tchineaesee 14 I Becnchannndninebagenscaiis "10 TRMDINL ot, Da enetieiennaennn ena iain 
Deitesatate Comnmeres Comimiasiog.. . .<... choca cccccsasccncnonarnsee 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. .-...........-.---.. 
Peational Capital Housing Authority........ccc<-ncancssnocnnessncose 
National Capital Planning Commission_._..........-......--.------- 
National Capital Transportation Agency. ............---.....-...-..- 
BI AN I FO ig, dc winlemnadinnh wknninmnebaaidwnaael 
National Labor Relations Board__-- 
I SION BOON orn cicumecimincintndenacdaihamennhawadiiile 
ce. rt eee 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission................-- 
SURI TG TINIE F055 Sh. en dod dn cocdbbutd dubudeiidubbdbatdemiadantatusuaee 
i i SN . andnasccdianenninsnssnnecadtanmenteeia 
I coarser aa 
8t. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation..............----.-- 
Securities and Exchange Commission. -.-..........---.-...-.-..----.. 
URGE O OR WEEE PN do cbnecececessscthcadiansecbounateasdl 
ey SPY SE UIIININUROUI oon co cen ccnncqccnnncchdenmmaegsomnis 
SURO OIN-EO oasis a otis Swi ok Sees ce cciecswweccecccoumnpees 
BOIGMGS TSGMNO. < 6o5.2...-555 i> Shiaiah tahini een tie cea ad ated 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida Water Study Com- 

Pe oan crank mec hvonnnugindu ned adeddgigananuebas tiene aie ae 
Subversive Activities Contro] Board ................-.-...---.----..- 
Tariff Commission __-.-.__- oe egies. Ugh weenie eat aie t ee ee 
Tax Court of the United States.._............-- APACE STE: Sp RR tees: 
ORRRIOR, TET DRIED 6 onan nine aciwnkoscactadencndesdens bacon 
‘RS ar ee ne SIONS... ccc cnn ona cn reacatiecdensauuadn 
Oy DS EE ok ae a a 
SI ee 
Ween ROMUNNND COUIDONONNDUES 6. occ cen ecco nenebcedse sarees 

Total, excluding Department of Defense. __..................-.---- 


Net change, excluding Department of Defense 











Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. _.............----.--------- 2. eee 
repartee Gl Ge ANONG: =... . oo no ekinnc co cedqnnanasecons 
EPUPOWOMMOTAS Or OO INBUN ooo 6 cco ccc ccc ccnedncucncensotnnceccacousl GEG tT Get) * Sb Lee 174, 806 T leveegtsaaese 
Semen OF ClNO AEP ONIN. noe cn cnnnmencareccennmaen 306, 794 600 necks 147, 595 Rte ccsaxe 
‘otal, Depertment of Detenae. ...<.- 2.22.2. ole i ce ise 1, 034, 233 1,317 26 503, 663 
US SENN, SPUN CINE EOIN os wasn com rerniciiaintansacieresiitcininsien Remnapneatedengiilelniais eaecalpiatne LO. - (4B Soe * 7716 E 
Grand total, including Department of Defense 1...-..--.---------- 2, 358, 141 7,553} 2,249 | 1,164, 904 6 
Net change, including Department of Defense___...........-.-..--]--..-----..-]----2-- 5,304  cocccenaeudese cece ssee > 72,085 _— 
| 
! February figure includes 239 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration trust fund employees and the January figure included 3,892. 
and their pay. 4 Abolished by Executive Order No. 10917, dated Feb. 10, 1961. 
2 Includes pay for temporary Christmas employees. 5 Less than $500. 
3 February figure includes 14,395 employees of the International Cooperation Ad- 6 Revised on basis of later information. 
ministration, as compared with 14,436 in January, and their pay. These ICA figures 7 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Na- 


include employees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by fore’ overn- tional Security Agency. 
ments in a trust fund for this purpose. The February figure includes Ae of these 7 
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Tasie II,—Federal personnel inside the United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1961, and comparison with 
January 1961 









































Department or agency Febru- Janu- In- De- Department or agency Febru- Janu- In- De- 
ary ary crease | crease ary ary crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): Housing and Home Finance Agency - -..-- 11, 019 EE 14 
I a eens 85, 049 85, 689 |_......- 640 Indian Claims Commission-.~...--........ 14 |, oes 
NO 29, 704 30,068 |....._-- 364 Interstate Commerce Commission_--.__.-- 2, 363 ae tS 7 
Health, Education, and Welfare___.._..__- 65, 480 64, 968 I a nesses National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
ti tlic tastier hertnntts lated enteannt memenated 50, 812 50, 442 arenes I ese eer St ee Sc 16, 383 16, 204 WO Semcon 
ae a et Aion Le nn ll ein os 30, 235 30,306 |........ 71 National Capital Housing Authority--___-- 342 340 Foo ee 
a ae ee Se 7,149 6, 837 Gen <as National Capital Planning Commission_-_- 46 06 155.500 oe 
owas 565,918 | 566,871 |......__ 953 National Capital Transportation Agency -- 12 il DE he 
NE EASE Ee Be a 9, 325 9, 192 ne National Gallery of Art.............---.-- 322 316 oe 
aii S ee eet ihe inclibggepieinetiom= 80, 534 76,460 | 4,074 |----.-.. National Labor Relations Board__-_-_.-..-- 1, 744 we te 7 
Executive Office of the President: National Mediation Board -__.-..........-- 119 117 | es 
Sn cmon 402 395 Wee lentes National Science Foundation._._._.......- 670 661 Ot. ceca 
Bureau of the Budget_._...........---.--- 454 453 ll elated Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Council of Economic Advisers_........---.- 34 32 Be Ee cemaiees (0 See ee 40 39 2 Tae 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. _----.-..-- 70 68 Satin baie Cho Oe oe oc 397 eee so eri 2 
National Security Council. -_-_.......------ 62 OO Bs crested 1 Railroad Retirement Board-_--_........-- 2,190 2 te 14 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization __ 1, 785 B08 Vicsncces 11 Renegotiation Board __..........-.....---- 275 ets. 1 
President’s Committee on Fund Raising St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
Within the Federal Service.............- 5 DY Bestdnis= on tlannbaniiny nti 158 157 hh 
Independent agencies: Securities and Exchange Commission. - --_- 1, 040 1, 039 eee 
Ad Commission on Intergovern- Selective Service System --.-_-.....-...-.-- 6, 355 6, 327 le 
eens MeN ok 6 no. no cette onccnos- ll BO Backiicdace: 4 Small Business Administration.........._- 2, 321 2, 303 iS 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Smithsonian Institution._................- 1, 094 1, 088 Stee 
Bi 3 a al act aes Tc 8 1,023 Re 4 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 12 el cll ene aoc South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Atomic Energy Commission -_-.......---- 6, 809 6, 791 Oe Bmcannde Florida Water Study Commission_.._... 48 ee oe. ae 
Dost ow Governors of the Federal Reserve Subversive Activities Control Board--___-- 27 eee ed | eae 
RS eal cian nnccinneigunphipininot 595 590 Oe iste ceitelis A ES ee 265 Kees 3 
Civil Retcncdiiee = peace 749 Rc icainnnints Tax Court of the United States___......__. 150 ee ee 
Civil Service Commission_...........----- 3, 635 3, 612 Gade Tennessee Valley Authority_...........-_- 15, 025 14, 829 |} SIS 
Civil War Centennial Commission.-_-_...-- DE icdacdeghlcteanlnns Texas Water Study Commission. --_......- 4y OE Wis cree katie tai 
Commission of Fine Arts._..........------ 6 Silica cdanatinntecsea U.S. Information Agency.............-.-.-- 2, 805 2, 780 SP to zah ie 
Commission of Civil Rights_._..........-- 76 70 ie Eicaneiinicnns Veterans’ Administration. .............-.. 172, 721 py RE 2 
Development Loan Fund_.--_--.-.-.-.---.-- 149 148 ee beesias —_—_—_—_ | —_——_ 
Export-Im _— Bank of Washington__.._.. 235 233 a Total, excluding Department of Defense_}1, 264, 482 |1, 260,220 | 6,368 2, 106 
Farm Credit Administration._............ 235 df 3 Net increase, excluding Department of 
Federal Aviation Agency_........-.......- 39,456 | 39,128 Re neal eee ce emerson ern eee ee ee ee 4, 262 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- === ——S ees 
Steins chink oiincincsiaetiinnienniiarie meen 7 Tica ceaeiennene Department of Defense 
Federal Communications Commission - -.. 1, 363 1, 359 TE Sexteaceets te Office of the Geeretery of Defense_........- 1, 822 yg eee 
Federal Deposit Insurance a 1, 241 SE: Uiininaciddichgda Missiecmpeenenped Department of the Army---.........-.---- 331, 293 | ® 330, 769 Baste 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board_______.-- 1, 066 TNE Bsn cbentdnwaeneces Department of the Navy--.-.---.-.------- 321,523 | 321,300 TS nad 
— Mediation and Conciliation Serv- nn aa ‘ Department of the Air Force..........-..- 278, 239 | 277,969 . , ) ae 
Federal Power Commission. -............-- 862 ___ ) eee 2 Total, Department of Defense_____.....- 932,877 | 931,888 | 1,017 28 
Federal Trade Commission...-............ 813 EE Minnick aatmsiomive Net increase, Department of Defense._..|..........].----.-..- 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission---_ 48 47 OE iia etannel ——S=S 
General Accounting Office --__........--.. 4, 821 4, 793 _;) =e Grand total, including Department of 
General Services A nistration.......... 29, 293 29, 233 Pe Becsiemaes RE 2, 197, 359 |2,192,108 | 7,385 2,134 
Government Contract Committee_______.- 24 i eee 3 Net increase, including Department of 
Government Printing Office..............- 6, 589 6, 587 iis ennsaosen Is ccxnuncchainnedinntiriciieianehahannendetentahaumiaied 5, 
1 February figure includes 289 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 3 Revised on basis of later information. 


3 February figure includes 1,963 em _. of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, as compared with 1, 947 in 


TaB.Le III.—Federal personnel outside the United States —— by the execulive agencies during February 1961, and comparison with 
anuary 1961 

















Department or agency Febru- Janu- In- De- Department or agency Febru- Janu- In- De- 
ary ary crease | crease ary ary crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department of Independent agencies—Continued 
Defense): Selective Service System-.-....-.....-...-.- 
Rina AER ee beak Te neneee Small Business Addaieretion. Ss cariainineel 
IE. sod basadplbibise nut cbcknipeineisad Smithsonian Institution_.................- 
Health, Education, and Welfare.._........ Tennessee Valley Authority...........---- 
I cninichsscenabetidiiyiierncttleidbinnneene U.S. Information Agency-............------ 
irik edinnna Nedillh iniec candierdiineliiianommnmtsen Veterans’ Administration. ...........-.-.- 
EE ipdnendo act Mibannocandiodeccen= Virgin Islands Corporation...............- 
<a OR 
TT ict ceenichctibhodesceanh-dhideunseces Total, excluding Department of Defense - 
la Btaaclctceencentinealictatneenpeentiiia Net decrease, excluding Department of 
Independent cies: RI tins aac dchins tecnica tilde ccmaueatattet lt Beneteshleadig 
American Battle Monuments Commission. SS | 
Atomic I ich ncncteascenmentenel Department of Defense: 
Civil Service Commission_..............-- Office of the Secretary of Defense___......- 
Federal Aviation Agency.........._-_. Department of the Army---....-- 
Federal Communications Commission Department of the Navy... 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation - _- Department of the Air Force..... 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission__- 
General Accounting Office__............... Total, Department of Defense_._......-- 
Housing and Home Finance Agency-..---- Net increase, Department of Defense.___|_.........]...-.-...- 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- —=———==[ 
a a Grand total, including Department of 
National Labor Relations Board_ ESTERS PR ee, 
National Science Foundation. Net increase, including Department of 
pp eee Nas sasaki dinniendeteennitrdid yee daiaicigainiamr tannaatneiadas Nicksaieppieteionits - 
1 February figure includes 12,432 cmaporers of the International Cooperation Ad- trust fund for this purpose. The February figure includes 3,822 of these trust fund 
ministration, as compared with 12,489 in January. These ICA figures include em- employees and the January figure includes 3,892. 


ployees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a 3 Revised on basis of later information. 
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Taste 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during 
February 1961, and comparison with January 1961 























Department or agency Febru- Janu- In- De- Department or agency 
ary ary crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department Department of Defense: 
of Defense): Department of the some 
Agriculture... 3, 965 3, 455 BIG Fh siecneed Inside the United States_-.........-.. 
Commerce. ... 5, 425 Oe 243 Outside the United States_._........... 
Interior--.....- 7, 896 7, 783 Ws ey Department of the Navy: 
Post Office 238 236 S14. cds Inside the United States_............. 
a ce aa wn oe Sith etna in ines emer ean ae 5, 084 5, 064 Te Rin. cid Outside the United States_._........... 
Independent agencies: Department of the Air Force: 
Ptomic Energy Commission. --.........--- 233 227 2 eee Inside the United States__...........- 
Federal Aviation Agency ---....-...-----.-. 1, 753 1, 733 Be 1. ooes8s Outside the United States_...........- 
General Services Administration.........- 1, 378 1, 367 O08 6is 
Government Printing Office.............-.- 6, 589 6, 587 OA. washed Total, Department of Defense_._._.- 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- Net increase, Department of Defense. 
cin cc tupacedeshisateontndedsaans 16, 391 16, 212 BOW f<dae due 
pO EE ORE 7,470 9,708 tes sioens 246 Grand total, including Department 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- OC FR incon dij ed ssiiese ke dhe 
OO oiain 5 cin sii sitesi o+e-cdinbmamreteee 127 126 B Eiswimit Net increase, including Department 
Tennessee aaa TIT cect nnncece 12, 207 12, 015 BOE Bickssiam RO <onncsbpnnttinaanetenincaannsticm 
Virgin Islands Corporation.._...........-- 1, 026 Eee ontanas 28 
Total, excluding Department of Defense.| 69,782 69,243 | 1,056 517 
Net increase, excluding Department of 


RS 6g sno bce teiesade cenatesd eae e ae akenemens 539 








1 Subject to revision, 


2 Revised on basis of later information. 


TaBLeE V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the source 
of funds from which they are paid, as of February 1961 and comparison with January 1961 





Country 





Total 


j 


BS .wetSSNsBEee 


Navy 


Army 








National Aeronautics 
and Space Adminis- 
tration 


Air Force 


January | February | January | February | January | February | January 
Gio nn nncnecsn bd dddsaboanbabeaiiircccns acend aslo tea steis idee 
FE fee ctog pang acininnwecsic line winpimensincieg teitnwne tba 32 32 
OF tiecksntccckebsaddabunenedpindaminnhkitpeccclinnigh 46 46 
DE ciicicctiinddlecidhbiihened 15 18 3, 297 , 304 
21, 942 17, 963 17, 922 6 3, 696 4,014 
80, 746 67, 733 67, 737 57 54 12, 906 
WU Taccrnccaceeted Raden saaeminalin aumrarcnmennlnasnitcnianicie 273 275 
56, 540 19, 833 19, 880 15, 227 15, 178 21, 352 21, 482 |... 
6, 270 6, 235 I si nein bein mm nscntph bbc ants aieiaeee 
eS Ee ee a 857 848 2, 084 2,111 
GE Tidsecctinnntedigniscdgnncss lenbiecneidttbmnntingiond 41 41 
DE Renccsccccukilnseatinesnws nqudhimesaeieecedsneanl 24 24 
5 :Lcnanpaccinnbeandie ibeenathialhitinn wih belinmaguainass 5 5 
OD Rastttinittentd bbe chihhooabicien 625 GE Fon pcnnsengsslrnausleemediamendeweeallbanaineasniie 
172, 849 111, 764 111, 809 16, 787 16, 750 43, 756 44, 289 


2 
= 
x 
3 











STATEMENT BY SENATOR ByrpD OF VIRGINIA 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of February totaling 2,358,141. This 
was a net increase of 5,304 compared with 
employment reported in the preceding 
month of January. 

Civilian employment reported by the 
executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by months in fiscal year 1961, which 
began July 1, 1960, follows: 





Month Employ- | Increase | Decrease 
ment 

1960—July............ 2, 382, 549 j.......... 125 
August......c<s. 2, 384, 933 OEE Uncccantee 
September-.....- 2, 364, 636 j........_- 20, 297 

SO vncecn cee 2, 360, 534 j_......... 102 
November. ._-- 2, 360, 667 TEE Rieti sciniamiion 
December--_-..- Sa eee Eocene ad 3, 930 
1961—January-.....-. OUT Liki mnages 3, 900 
February......- 2, 358, 141 CRN 4 dannii. 





Total Federal employment in civilian 
agencies for the month of February was 
1,323,908, an increase of 4,018 as compared 
with the January total of 1,319,895. Total 
civilian employment in the military agencies 
in February was 1,034,238, an increase of 
1,291 as compared with 1,032,942 in 
January. 
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Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Treasury Department with 
4,072, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with 513, the Interior Department 
with 373 and Federal Aviation Agency with 
855. The larger decreases were reported by 
the Post Office Department with 947, Agri- 
culture Department with 655 and Com- 
merce Department with 369. 

In the Department of Defense, increases 
in civilian employment were reported by 
the Department of the Army with 557, the 
Department of the Air Force with 430, and 
the Department of the Navy with 330. 

Inside the United States civilian employ- 
ment increased 5,251, and outside the United 
States civilian employment increased 53. 
Industrial employment by Federal agencies 
in February totaled 562,595, an increase of 
771. 

These figures are from reports certified 
by the agencies as compiled by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,358,141 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal 
agencies in their regular monthly personnel 
reports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 172,308 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 


overseas during February who were not 


counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in January was 172,849. A break- 
down of this employment for February 
follows: 


Total. ../173,308}111, 764) 16,787) 43,7 





T. R. MACKIE—REFERENCE OF BILL 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 

Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the Judiciary, reported an original 

resolution (S. Res. 123) relating to the 
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bill (S. 327) entitled “A bill for the re- 
lief of T. R. Mackie,” and submitted a 
report (No. 162) thereon, which resolu- 
tion was placed on the calendar, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the bil] (S. 327) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of ‘TT. R. Mackie”, now 
pending in the Senate, together with all the 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the Court of Claims as a supplement to S. 
2682, Eighty-fifth Congress, referred to the 
Court of Claims by S. Res. 381, Eighty-fifth 
Congress; and the court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as 
a Claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amounts, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to 
the claimant. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1570. A bill for the establishment of a 
Resources Planning Commission for the Low- 
er Colorado River Basin, to study the multi- 
purpose resources of public lands and other 
land and water areas in and near the Colo- 
rado River between Hoover Dam and the 
Mexican boundary, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GoLpwaTER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. TALMADGE, 
and Mr. BaRTLETT): 

S.1571. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and to 
provide for duty-free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to 
imports of shrimps in 1960; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. Hart): 

8.1572. A bill to provide that certain re- 
duced credits against the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax shall not apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning before January 1, 
1964, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bartlett when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 1573. A bill for the relief of Izzat George 
Saffoury; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1574. A bill for the relief of Florence 
T. Davis and George T. Davis; and 

8.1575. A bill for the relief of Wilbur G. 
Leary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1576. A bill for the relief of Wen Nong 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. Kerr, Mr. MaGNuson, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. CHavez, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. Winey, Mr. Go.ip- 
WATER, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. DirkK- 
SEN) : 

8.1577. A bill to create the National 
Weather Council and to provide coordination 
and central direction for an accelerated pro- 
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gram of weather research, basic and applied; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cass of South 
Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.1578. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Yin Liang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

8.1579. A bill to provide for a study of the 
feasibility of establishing a national park- 
way to be known as the Abraham Lincoln 
Memorial Parkway; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HarTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

8S. 1580. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the Sertoma In- 
ternational Civic Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1581. A bill for the allocation of costs 
on the Wapato-Satus unit of the Wapato 
Indian irrigation project; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
ENGLE) : 

S.1582. A bill to include within the 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, in the State of California, certain fed- 
erally owned lands used in connection with 
said monument, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kucuen, when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 1583. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to determine the claim 
against the United States of Amis Construc- 
tion Co. and San Ore Construction Co.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 1584. A bill for the relief of Rosarinha 

Cardosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1585. A bill for the relief of Margherita 
Ferrelli D’Amico; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1586. A bill to provide for a method of 
payment of indirect costs of research and 
development contracted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at universities, colleges and other 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1587. A bill for the relief of Ginko Von 
Weyerhausen; and 

S. 1588. A bill for the relief of Albert Good- 
son; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1589. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to authorize the issuance of 
radio operator licenses to nationals of the 
United States; 

S.1590. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to authorize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under certain 
circumstances, to deny, revoke or suspend op- 
erating authority granted under part II of 
the act, or to order divestiture of interest, 
and for other purposes; 

§. 1591. A bill to amend sections 2322 and 
2323 of title 28, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the defense of Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders in the Federal courts; 
and 

8S. 1592. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of natural gas; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1593. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to order natural gas companies to 
increase rates where necessary to correct un- 
due discrimination; 

S. 1594. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 1595. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to suspend changes in rate sched- 
ules covering sales for resale for industrial 
use only; 

S. 1596. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to confer upon the Federal Power Com- 
mission authority to exercise control over 
the allocation of the available supply of 
natural gas moving in interstate commerce 
during periods of shortage or when required 
for national defense; 

S. 1597. A bill to amend section 7(b) of 
the Natural Gas Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1598. A bill to amend section 7(c) of 
the Natural Gas Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 1599. A bill to amend section 7(f) of 
the Natural Gas Act; 

S. 1600. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Com- 
mission to prescribe safety requirements for 
natural gas companies; 

S. 1601. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the interconnection of 
facilities for the transportation of natural 
gas; 

S. 1602. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the is- 
suance of securities; 

8S. 1603. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 1604. A bill to amend section 15 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 1605. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to delegate its functions; 

S. 1606. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to exempt small hydro- 
electric projects from certain of the li- 
censing provisions of the Federal Power Act; 

S. 1607. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to prohibit abandonment of 
facilities and service without the consent 
of the Federal Power Commission; 

S. 1608. A bill to amend section 205 of the 
Federal Power Act; and 

S. 1609. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act with respect to intervention in Federal 
Power Commission proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 1610. A bill for the relief of LeRoy 
Howard Drayer, chief petty officer, U.S. Navy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S.1611. A bill to provide for a parkway 
connection between Mount Vernon and 
Woodlawn Plantations, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLER (for himself, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. HRUSKA): 

8.1612. A bill for the relief of Hilda L. 
Switzer, widow of Carroll O. Switzer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

8.1613. A bill to amend section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to legislative proposals; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CaPpeHarT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

8.1614. A bill to provide for denial of 
passports to supporters of the international 
Communist movement, for review of pass- 
port denials, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 


SALTONSTALL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Javirs, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUENING, 
Mr. Pett, Mr. HuMPHREY, and Mr. 
Moss): 

S.J, Res.73. Joint resolution to promote 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
through the use of ships and other appro- 

riate craft and motor vehicles for travel- 
ing trade fairs; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
DESIGNATION OF WEEK OF MAY 21 


TO 27, 1961, AS NATIONAL HIGH- 
WAY WEEK 


Mr. CHAVEZ submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 20) designating 
the week of May 21 to 27, 1961, as “Na- 
tional Highway Week,” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
CHAvEz, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE 63D ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DAUGHTERS CF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
121) to print the 63d Annual Report of 
the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year 
ended April 1, 1960, as a Senate docu- 
ment, which was considered and agreed 
to. 
(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





CARMEN L. LURTY 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
122) to pay a gratuity to Carmen L. 
Lurty, which was considered and agreed 
to 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





T. R. MACKIE—REFERENCE OF BILL 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 123) relating to the 
bill (S. 327) entitled “A bill for the relief 
of T. R. Mackie,” which was placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
Ports of Committees.’ 
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RESOURCES PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION FOR LOWER COLORADO 
RIVER BASIN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide a program for the pro- 
tection and development of the resources 
of the Lower Colorado River Basin. I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
in connection with the bill may be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1570) for the establish- 
ment of a Resources Planning Commis- 
sion for the Lower Colorado River Basin, 
to study the multipurpose resources of 
public lands and other land and water 
areas in and near the Colorado River 
between Hoover Dam and the Mexican 
boundary, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. GOLDWATER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. GoLp- 
WATER is as follows: 


This legislation will provide for the prep- 
aration of a master plan for land use and 
development in this area. 

The bill will provide an approach to solv- 
ing the different squatters’ problems and 
will stay any action by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to evict any trespasser from this area 
provided that the defendant stipulate that 
the ownership of such land is in the United 
States until the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and data are completed but not later 
than 3 years from date of enactment of 
this act. 

The purpose of the Planning Commission 
is to come to grips with the problems attend- 
ant to develop on the Colorado River with 
the goal that full utilization of resources— 
recreational, agricultural, water, and wild- 
life—be attained. 

The Resources Planning Commission for 
the Colorado River will consist of 15 mem- 
bers chosen so as to provide the widest 
possible representation of interests. Repre- 
sented will be majority and minority mem- 
bers of the House and Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees, a representative 
of the Fish and Game Commission from 
California and from Arizona, two citizens 
representing national conservation groups, 
and one citizen who is a resident of each 
of the five counties that border on the Colo- 
rado River (of which Mohave and Yuma are 
the Arizona counties), and two members 
at large—one each to be appointed by the 
Governor of Arizona and California. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, TO IMPOSE A DUTY ON 
SHRIMPS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to impose a duty on 
shrimps and to provide for duty free 
entry of unprocessed shrimps annually 
in an amount equal to imports of 
shrimps in 1960. 

This bill is designed to control the 
steadily increasing imports of foreign 
shrimp which in 1960 captured 45 per- 
cent of the U.S. market and which 
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threatens to destroy in the near future 
both the domestic shrimp fishermen and 
the domestic shrimp processors. 

The measure, which has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressmen Boccs and WILLIs, is 
not intended to effect a cutback in 
United States imports of shrimps, but 
simply to provide controls to runaway 
importations that have depressed prices 
beyond the point where producers can 
profitably operate. 

Section 1 of the proposed bill would 
remove shrimps from the free duty list 
except for a specific reference in the free 
list to unprocessed shrimp imported 
within the limits of the duty-free quota 
provided for in the bill. 

Section 2 would amend paragraph 721 
of the Tariff Act, which now imposes a 
duty on certain fishery products, by add- 
ing a new subparagraph pertaining to 
shrimp. This new provision would make 
shrimp in any form dutiable at 35 per- 
cent ad valorem, with a minimum duty 
of 35 cents per pound, except that it pro- 
vides for the duty-free imports of un- 
processed shrimps in an annual amount 
equal to imports in 1960. Imports of 
shrimp in all forms in 1960 were equal 
to 113 million pounds—an alltime rec- 
ord. 

This annual duty-free quota would be 
divided up among the various countries 
supplying shrimp to the United States, 
in accordance with the percentage of 
shrimp imports which came from each 
country in 1960. Because the bill could 
become effective in the middle of 1961, 
this section also specifies that the duty- 
free quota during the remaining months 
of 1961 will be equal to shrimp imports 
during the same months of 1960. The 
practical effect is to set up a duty-free 
quota for unprocessed shrimps in a some- 
what larger amount than 1960 imports 
because the quota would be based on 
1960 imports of both processed and un- 
processed shrimps. Overquota imports of 
unprocessed shrimps would be dutiable 
at 35 percent ad valorem. 

Under section 2 of the bill, processed 
shrimps such as breaded, canned, and so 
forth, will be subject to the 35 percent 
duty, without any portion being entitled 
to duty-free entry. Processed shrimps in 
1960 comprised less than 10 percent of 
all shrimp imports. 

Section 3 of the bill is intended to 
make it clear that the right conferred 
by the Tariff Act on American fisheries 
to land their catch in foreign countries 
for freezing, heading, cleaning, and so 
forth, for subsequent importation into 
the United States free of duty will not 
be changed by the bill. 

Section 4 would make the bill effective 
30 days after enacted. 

Today’s bill is based upon findings of 
the U.S. Tariff Commission, which sub- 
mitted its report March 31, pursuant to 
a Senate Finance Committee resolution 
requesting the Commission conduct an 
investigation of the domestic shrimp in- 
dustry and the imports of shrimps and 
shrimp products. 

The arrangement called for in this bill 
coincides closely with the most favorable 
portions of the Tariff Commission’s find- 
ings. These included a tariff quota based 
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on 1960 imports which would prevent 
the price-depressing effects of sudden 
sharp increases in imports, provide sta- 
bility to the shrimp market, and be bene- 
ficial to all segments of the shrimp trade. 

The Tariff Commission report sub- 
stantiates beyond doubt the contention 
of the domestic shrimp industry that the 
uncontrolled flood of imports of recent 
years has placed both the fisherman- 
producer and the processor on the verge 
of elimination from the U.S. market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG *f Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have sufficient time to complete 
my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The situation 
is so serious that domestic processors are 
prepared to abandon domestic produc- 
tion in favor of low-cost oversea opera- 
tions that will permit them to compete in 
the U.S. market on equal terms with 
foreign producers. 

Such action, which appears imminent 
if some limitation on imports or customs 
equalizing treatment is not adopted, 
would be a serious blow to the economy 
of gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific coast areas 
where both shrimp production and 
processing are important industries. 

The proposed bill does not penalize our 
traditional foreign suppliers nor seek to 
roll back their present generous share 
of the U.S. market—a share that has 
grown by leaps and bounds in the past 20 
years, and which has not been protested 
by the domestic industry except now that 
they are faced with economic collapse. 

In 1940, imports represented 5 percent 
of the domestic production and 5 percent 
of the U.S. consumption of shrimp. By 
1960, imports were equal to 77 percent of 
domestic production of 147 million 
pounds and supplied 45 percent of US. 
consumption. Since 1954, when imports 
totaled 41,500,000 pounds, there have 
been 7 consecutive years of increases to 
last year’s all-time record of 113,400,000 
pounds. 

This large and steady increase in im- 
ports has seriously disrupted and is 
threatening with extinction an American 
industry that recognizes the importance 
of imports to an adequate supply of 
shrimp for the American consumer. The 
industry only desires that imports be 
geared to consumption and not represent 
a@ mass assault on a rich U.S. market. 

The Tariff Commission’s findings show 
that remedial legislation such as pro- 
posed in the bill introduced today would 
not reduce the total supply of shrimp 
available in the U.S. market and would 
not cause an increase in prices. 

Our traditional foreign suppliers, such 
as Mexico and other Western Hemi- 
sphere nations, have benefited much 
from the domestic industry’s success for 
efforts to promote the use of shrimp. 
They have as much to gain as does the 
domestic industry by bringing stability 
to the U.S. market, thereby assuring their 
profitable participation in the market 
in the years of growth ahead. 
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Because the proposed legislation pro- 
tects the interests of both the U.S. 
consumer and our traditional foreign 
suppliers, Congress should pass it and 
control the flood of imports that has 
caused abnormally heavy shrimp in- 
ventories and sharply depressed shrimp 
prices. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the desk through the close of busi- 
ness on April 18, in order to afford other 
Senators an opportunity to cosponsor it 
if they so desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The bill (S. 1571) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps 
and to provide for duty-free entry of 
unprocessed shrimps annually in an 
amount equal to imports of shrimps in 
1960, introduced by Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BARTLETT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my name may be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill introduced a few min- 
utes ago by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. LoncG] relating to the 
shrimp industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the bill is of great importance be- 
cause in recent years the shipping in- 
dustry of the United States, including 
that of Alaska, has been hard beset by 
a flood of imports, and relief must be 
granted soon if the industry is to survive. 





TEMPORARY POSTPONEMENT OF 
REPAYMENTS OF FUNDS OWED 
BY EMPLOYMENT SECURITY SYS- 
TEMS OF THE STATES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] and myself I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would temporarily postpone the repay- 
ments of the funds owed by employment 
security systems of the States which 
have borrowed from the Federal employ- 
ment security reserve fund, commonly 
known as the Reed Fund. This bill 
would apply to Michigan, Alaska, and 
Pennsylvania, the three States which 
have borrowed from the Reed Fund. 

Under existing law governing Reed 
Fund loans, the payments on the Alaska 
indebtedness are to begin on January 1, 
1962. However, Mr. President, the 1961 
temporary 13-week extension of unem- 
ployment benefits recently enacted by 
the Congress requires pay-as-you-go 
payments also beginning on January 1, 
1962. It is for the purpose of easing the 
burden of the borrowing States that I 
introduce this bill to provide a postpone- 
ment on the commencement of Reed 
Fund repayments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the desk for 1 week for additional 
sponsors, and that the text of the bill 
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be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested, and will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1572) to provide that cer- 
tain reduced credits against the Federal 
unemployment tax shall not apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning before 
January 1, 1964, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. BartLett (for himself 
and Mr. Hart), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 104 of the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, as amended 
(relating to reduction of total credits allowed 
under section 3302(c) of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act), is amended by striking 
out “January 1, 1963,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1964,”. 

(b) So much of paragraph (2) of section 
8302(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
as precedes subparagraph (B) thereof is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) If an advance or advances have been 
made to the unemployment account of a 
State under title XII of the Social Security 
Act before September 13, 1960, and there is 
a balance of such advances as of the begin- 
ning of January 1, 1964, then the total credits 
(after applying subsections (a) and (b) and 
paragraph (1) of this subsection) otherwise 
allowable under this section for the taxable 
year in the case of a taxpayer subject to the 
unemployment compensation law of such 
State shall be reduced— 

“(A) in the case of the taxable year be- 
ginning with January 1, 1964, by 5 percent 
of the tax imposed by section 3301 with re- 
spect to the wages paid by such taxpayer 
during such taxable year which are at- 
tributable to such State; and”’. 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 
904(e) of the Social Security Act (relating 
to crediting of earnings of unemployment 
trust fund) is amended to read as follows: 
“For the purpose of this subsection, the 
average daily balance shall be computed— 

(1) in the case of any State account, by 
reducing (but not below zero) the amount 
in the account (A) by the balance of ad- 
vances made to the State under section 1201 
from the Federal unemployment account, 
and (B) for any period after November 9, 
1963, by the balance restorable to the Treas- 
ury under section 104 of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958, as 
amended, as limited by Public Law 85-457, 
and 

“(2) in the case of the Federal unemploy- 
ment account— 

“(A) by adding to the amount in the ac- 
count the aggregate of the reductions under 
paragraph (1), and 

“(B) by subtracting from the sum so ob- 
tained the balance of advances made under 
section 1203 to the account.” 





WEATHER IS MORE IMPORTANT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, weather is more important. 
Remarkable and as significant as the 
achievement of being first to sail around 
the earth in the atmosphere may be, 
greater knowledge of long-range trends 
and possible modification of the weather 
in local areas is more important. 

And the dividends for mankind are po- 
tentially greater within the foreseeable 
future. 
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Therefore, I am today introducing a 
pill to bring together the various agen- 
cies of Government which deal with 
weather into a National Weather Coun- 
cil and to give that Council the author- 
ity and responsibility for coordinating 
their efforts and to provide authority 
and means to expedite research, both 
basic and applied. 

The bill as I have it drafted is not ex- 
pected to be the final product that should 
come from committee hearings but it 
does, I believe, offer a vehicle on which 
hearings can be held. In its general 
concepts, it would follow up three pieces 
of legislation which I previously have 
had the honor to present to the Senate: 
S. 285 of the 83d Congress which became 
Public Law 256, creating the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control, ap- 
proved August 13, 1953; S. 2913 of the 
84th Congress, extending the Advisory 
Committee for 2 years, approved July 9, 
1956; and S. 86 of the 85th Congress, 
instituting a program of research proj- 
ects under the direction of the National 
Science Foundation, which became Pub- 
lic Law 510 of the 85th Congress, ap- 
proved July 11, 1958. 

Incidentally, when the latter bill came 
from committee after the hearings, it 
carried the distinction of having every 
member of the committee join in its 
sponsorship. 

Briefly, the bill I am introducing 
today would bring together the Weather 
Bureau, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the National Space Agency, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Interior, the Departments of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency into a nine-man 
council for the purposes above stated. 

In the other bills which I have intro- 
duced on this subject in prior Con- 
gresses, I have been joined by other 
sponsors and I would hope that other 
Senators would join in this bill. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may lie at the desk through 
tomorrow that other Senators might 
add their names on its original printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, when Senator O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, Senator ANbDERSOoN, of New 
Mexico, and I joined in the bill to cre- 
ate the Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control, there were many skeptics. 
After the Committee completed its work 
and made its report to the President, 
there were fewer skeptics and the bill 
to place authority with the National 
Science Foundation for a basic experi- 
mental research program had a support 
that earlier would have seemed unlikely. 

Progress has been made in the field 
of weather forecasting and in local 
cloud modification. If anyone has any 
doubts on this point, I suggest he or 
she read the cover-featured article in 
the Scientific American for January 
1961. It is by an eminent British phys- 
icist, Dr. B. J. Mason, and deals with 
the structure of the droplets that make 
@ cloud and the frost crystals that form 
the basis for most rain in the northern 
hemisphere. 

No one can read that article and see 
the beautiful and illuminating pictures 
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of frost crystals and charts of effective 
nuclei for cloud seeding and avoid the 
conclusion that here is a field in which 
the United States should speed up its re- 
search and experiments at once, some- 
what along the lines recommended by 
Adm. Luis de Florez in the dynamic ad- 
dress which he made at the recent meet- 
ing of the Institute of the Aerospace 
Sciences and which I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on April 3 at page 
5434. A practical and urgent approach 
can be made by the bill which I intro- 
duced today. That is the purpose of 
the bill I now introduce, on behalf of 
myself, and Senators Kerr, MAGNUSON, 
ScHOEPPEL, CHAVEZ, SALTONSTALL, WILEY, 
GOLDWATER, CARLSON, and DIRKSEN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1577) to create the Na- 
tional Weather Council and to provide 
coordination and central direction for an 
accelerated program of weather re- 
search, basic and applied, introduced by 
Mr. Case of South Dakota (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, for the convenience of Sena- 
tors and other persons in following the 
progress of this proposal, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the text of the new 
bill and the texts of the earlier bills and 
acts which I have previously mentioned. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
other material was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for himself, 
Mr. KERR, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. WILEY, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. CaRLSON, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
MuNpT, Mr. CANNON, Mr. KEATING, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. METCALF, and Mr. ENGLE) introduced the 
following bill, which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 


“S. 1577 


“A bill to create the National Weather Coun- 
cil and to provide coordination and central 
direction for an accelerated program of 
weather research, basic and applied 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby created the National Weather Coun- 
cil, to be composed of the Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force, or 
their respective designees. 


“POWERS AND DUTIES 


“Sec. 2. The National Weather Council, 
hereinafter called the Council, shall have the 
responsibility of coordinating and giving 
central direction of the meteorological and 
weather research and experimental programs 
of the several agencies or departments repre- 
sented in the Council. It shall promote such 
programs of atmospheric, meteorological and 
weather research as shall, in its collective 
judgment, best advance and expedite knowl- 
edge of the weather, its development and 
trends and modification or control, locally, or 
globally. Such program shall to the greatest 
extent practicable be carried on through 
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existing Federal and State agencies and the 
research programs which such agencies may 
be empowered by law to conduct through 
public or private institutions, but the Coun- 
cil shall not be limited to such programs if, 
in its collective judgment, additional basic 
research or large-scale applied research is 
warranted. 
“ORGANIZATION 


“Sec. 3. The Chief of the US. Weather 
Bureau shall be ex officio Chairman of the 
Council. He shall call meetings of the Coun- 
cil whenever in his Judgment such meetings 
are advisable but not less than one such 
meeting each three months. The Council 
shall have authority to employ an executive 
officer and such additional employees as may 
be needed to carry on its funtcions. It may, 
with the approval of the head of the agency 
concerned, accept and compensate such 
agency for the loan of qualified personnel for 
the work of the Council. The Council shall 
make an annual report to the President and 
the Congress on the progress of its mission. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Src. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes and functions 
of the Council a total amount of $100,000,000 
during the current fiscal year and the next 
succeeding four fiscal years. Funds made 
available under this authorization may be 
expended either directly by the Council or 
transferred to other Government agencies 
for programs authorized to be performed by 
them.” 


[Public Law 256, ch. 426, 88d Cong., 1st sess.] 
S. 285 
An Act to create a committee to study and 


evaluate public and private experiments in 
weather modification 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 


Research and experimentation in the field 
of weather modification and control have at- 
tained the stage at which the application of 
scientific advances in this field appears to be 
practical. 

The effect of the use of measures for the 
control of weather phenomena upon the 
social, economic, and political structures of 
today, and upon national security, cannot 
now be determined. It is a field in which 
unknown factors are involved. It is reason- 
able to anticipate, however, that modifica- 
tion and control of weather, if effective on a 
large scale, would cause profound changes in 
our present way of life and would result in 
vast and far-reaching benefits to agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and the general welfare 
and common defense. 

While the ultimate extent to which 
weather modification and control may be 
utilized is speculative, the application of 
such measures without proper safeguards, 
sufficient data and accurate information may 
result in inadequate or excessive precipita- 
tion; may cause catastrophic droughts, 
storms, floods, and other phenomena with 
consequent loss of life and property, injury 
to navigable streams and other channels of 
interstate and foreign commerce, injury to 
water supplies for municipal, irrigation, and 
industrial purposes, and injury to sources of 
hydroelectric power; may otherwise impede 
the production and transportation of goods 
and services for domestic consumption and 
export and for the national defense; and may 
otherwise adversely affect the general wel- 
fare and common defense. 

Thorough experimentation and full-scale 
operations in weather modification and con- 
trol will of necessity affect areas extending 
across State and possibly across national 
boundaries. The Congress, therefore, recog- 
nizes that experimentation. and application 
of such measures are matters of national 
and international concern. 
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Accordingly, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress, in order to effect the 
maximum benefit which may result from ex- 
periments and operations designed to modify 
and control weather, to correlate and evalu- 
ate the information derived from such activ- 
ity and to cooperate with the several States 
and the duly authorized officials thereof 
with respect to such activity, all to the end 
of encouraging the intelligent experimen- 
tation and the beneficial development of 
weather modification and control, preventing 
its harmful and indiscriminate exercise, and 
fostering sound economic conditions in the 
public interest. 


CREATION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
WEATHER CONTROL 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a na- 
tional committee to be known as the Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control (here- 
inafter called the “Committee’’). 

Sec. 3. The Committee shall make a com- 
plete study and evaluation of public and 
private experiments in weather control for 
the purpose of determining the extent to 
which the United States should experiment 
with, engage in. or regulate activities de- 
signed to control weather conditions. 

Sec. 4. The Committee shall be composed 
of the Secretary of Defense or his designee, 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his designee, 
the Secretary of Commerce or his designee, 
the Secretary of the Interior or his designee, 
the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion or his designee, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or his designee, and 
five members appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from among persons in private life of 
outstanding ability in the fields of science, 
agriculture, and business. A vacancy in the 
Committee shall not affect its powers but 
shall be filled in the same manner that the 
original appointment was made. 

Sec. 5. The President shall appoint the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The Chairman shall be appointed 
from among those persons appointed to the 
Committee from private life. 

Sec. 6. The Committee shall hold at least 
two meetings a year, approximately 6 months 
apart, and, on due notice, shall meet at such 
other times as the Committee may deter- 
mine. Six members of the Committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 7. The members of the Committee 
who are in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall receive mo additional compen- 
sation for their services on the Committee. 
The members from private life shall each 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mittee. All members of the Committee shall 
be reimbursed in accordance with the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended, for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of 
duties vested in the Committee. 

Sec. 8. The Committee shall have power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
Officers and employees as may be necessary 
to carry out the functions of the Commit- 
tee, including one executive secretary at 
a salary not exceeding $12,000 per annum. 
Officers and employees other than the ex- 
ecutive secretary shall be appointed in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, except that to the extent the 
Committee deems such action necessary to 
the discharge of its responsibilities, person- 
nel for positions, requiring scientific or spe- 
cial qualifications may be employed and 
their compensation fixed without regard to 
such laws. The Committee shall make ade- 
quate provision for administrative review of 
any determination to dismiss any employee. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Committee, or any mem- 
ber thereof, may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, and take such testimony as the Com- 
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mittee shall deem advisable. Any member 
of the Committee may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Committee or before such member. 

(b) The Committee is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instru- 
mentality information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics for the purpose of this 
Act; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
ment, or instrumentality is authorized and 
directed to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Committee, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

(c) The Committee may, with the consent 
of the agency concerned, accept and utilize, 
on a reimbursable basis, the personnel of any 
other agency of the Federal Government. 

(d)(1) The Committee shall be entitled 
by regulation, subpena, or otherwise, to ob- 
tain such information from, require such 
reports and the keeping of such records by, 
and make such inspection of the books, rec- 
ords, and other writings, premises or prop- 
erty of, any person as may be necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this Act, but this authority shall not be 
exercised if adequate and authoritative data 
are available from any Federal agency. In 
case of contumacy by, or refusal to obey a 
subpena served upon, any person referred to 
in this subsection, the district court of the 
United States for any district in which such 
person is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Committee, 
shall have jurisdiction to issue an order re- 
quiring such person to appear and give tes- 
timony or to appear and produce documents, 
or both; and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court 
as a contempt thereof. 

(2) The production of a person’s books, 
records, or other documentary evidence shall 
not be required at any place other than the 
place where such person usually keeps them, 
if, prior to the return date specified in the 
regulations, subpena, or other document is- 
sued with respect thereto, such person fur- 
nishes the Committee with a true copy of 
such books, records, or other documentary 
evidence (certified by such person under 
oath to be a true and correct copy) or enters 
into a stipulation with the Committee as to 
the information contained in such books, 
records, or other documentary evidence. 
Witnesses shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. 

(3) Any person who willfully performs 
any act prohibited or willfully fails to per- 
form any act required by the above provi- 
sions of this subsection, or any rule, regula- 
tion, or order thereunder, shall upon con- 
viction be fined not more than $500 for 
each offense. 

(4) Information obtained under this Act 
which the Committee deems confidential 
for purposes of national security or other 
reasons or with reference to which a re- 
quest for confidential treatment is made 
by the person or agency furnishing such in- 
formation, shall not be published or dis- 
closed unless the Committee determines 
that the withholding thereof is contrary to 
the purposes of this Act, and any member 
or employee of the Committee willfully 
violating this provision shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $5,000. 

(e) The Committee shall be entitled to 
the free use of the United States mails in 
the same manner as the other executive 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Committee shall from 
time to time submit a report on its findings 
and recommendations to the President for 
submission to the Congress. At the earliest 
possible moment, the Committee shall sub- 
mit a report to the President for submission 
to the Congress on the advisability of the 
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Federal Government regulating, by means 
of licenses or otherwise, those who attempt 
to engage in activities designed to modify 
or control the weather. The Committee 
shall submit a final report to the President 
for submission to the Congress not later 
than June 30, 1956. 

(b) Thirty days after the Committee has 
submitted such final report to the Presi- 
dent, the Committee shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 11. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, from any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
the Congress may from time to time deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Approved August 13, 1953. 

[Public Law 664, ch. 522, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess. } 


S. 2913 


An Act to extend for two years the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 10(a) of the Act entitled “An Act to 
create a committee to study and evaluate 
public and private experiments in weather 
modification”, approved August 13, 1953 (67 
Stat. 559, 561), is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1956” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1958”’. 

Approved July 9, 1956. 


[84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
S. 2913 


A bill to extend for two years the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 10(a) of the Act entitled “An Act to 
create a committee to study and evaluate 
public and private experiments in weather 
modification”, approved August 13, 1953 (67 
Stat. 559, 561), is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1956” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “June 30, 1958”. 


—— 


[Public Law 85-510, 85th Cong. ] 
S. 86 


An Act to amend the national Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, to provide for a pro- 
gram of study, research, and evaluation 
in the field of weather modification 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 3 of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “and” at the 
end of paragraph (7), by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (8) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by 
adding after paragraph (8) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(9) to initiate and support a program 
of study, research, and evaluation in the 
field of weather modification, giving partic- 
ular attention to areas that have experienced 
floods, drought, hail, lightning, fog, torna- 
does, hurricanes, or other weather phe- 
nomena, and to report annually to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress thereon.” 

Sec. 2. The National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended, is amended by 
changing the designations of sections 14, 
15, and 16 (and all reference to such sec- 
tions in any provision of law) to 15, 16, and 
17, respectively, and by inserting after sec- 
tion 13 the following section: 

“WEATHER MODIFICATION 

“Src. 14. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of paragraph (9) of section 3(a), the 
Foundation shall consult with meteorolo- 
gists and scientists in private life and with 
agencies of Government interested in, or 
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affected by experimental research in the field 
of weather control. 

“(b) Research programs to carry out the 
purposes of such paragraph (9), whether 
conducted by the Foundation or by other 
Government agencies or departments, may 
be accomplished through contracts with, 
or grants to, private or public institutions 
or agencies, including but not limited to 
cooperative programs with any State through 
such instrumentalities as may be designated 
by the governor of such State. 

“(c) For the purposes of such paragraph 
(9), the Foundation is authorized to accept 
as a gift, money, material, or services: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding section 11(f), 
use of any such gift, if the donor so specifies, 
may be restricted or limited to certain proj- 
ects or areas. 

“(d) For the purposes of such paragraph 
(9), other agencies of the Government are 
authorized to loan to the Foundation with- 
out reimbursement, and the Foundation is 
authorized to accept and make use of, such 
property and personnel as may be deemed 
useful, with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

“(e) The Director of the Foundation, or 
any employee of the Foundation designated 
by him, may for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of such paragraph (9) hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places and take such testimony as he 
shall deem advisable. The Director or any 
employee of the Foundation designated by 
him may administer oaths or affirmations to 
witnesses appearing before the Director or 
such employee. 

“(f)(1) The Director of the Foundation 
may obtain by regulation, subpena, or 
otherwise such information in the form of 
testimony, books, records, or other writings, 
may require the keeping of and furnishing 
such reports and records, and may make 
such inspections of the books, records, and 
other writings and premises or property of 
any person or persons as may be deemed 
necessary or appropriate by him to carry out 
the provisions of such paragraph (9), but 
this authority shall not be exercised if ade- 
quate and authoritative data are available 
from any Federal agency, In case of con- 
tumacy by, or refusal to obey a subpena 
served upon, any person referred to in this 
subsection, the district court of the United 
States for any district in which such person 
is found or resides or transacts business, 
upon application by the Director, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue an order requiring such 
person to appear and give testimony or to 
appear and produce documents, or both; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 

“(2) The production of a person’s books, 
records, or other documentary evidence shall 
not be required at any place other than the 
place where such person usually keeps them, 
if, prior to the return date specified in the 
regulations, subpena, or other document is- 
sued with respect thereto, such person fur- 
nishes the Foundation with a true copy of 
such books, records, or other documentary 
evidence (certified by such person under 
oath to be a true and correct copy) or enters 
into a stipulation with the Director as to 
the information contained in such books, 
records, or other documentary evidence. 
Witnesses shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. 

“(3) Any person who willfully performs 
any act prohibited or willfully fails to per- 
form any act required by the above pro- 
visions of this subsection, or any regulation 
issued thereunder, shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $500. 

“(4) Information contained in any state- 
ment, report, record, or other document fur- 
nished pursuant to this subsection shall be 
available for public inspection, except (A) 
information authorized or required by stat- 
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ute to be withheld and (B) information 
classified in accordance with law to protect 
the national security. The foregoing sen- 
tence shall not be interpreted to authorize 
or require the publication, divulging, or dis- 
closure of any information described in sec- 
tion 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, except that the Director may disclose 
information described in such section 1905, 
furnished pursuant to this subsection, when- 
ever he determines that the withholding 
thereof would be contrary to the purposes of 
this section and section 3(a)(9) of this 
Act.” 


Approved July 11, 1958. 


[85th Cong., Ist Sess.] 
S. 86 


A bill to provide for an experimental re- 
search program in cloud modification 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for a 
period of five years following the effective 
date of this Act, the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control be authorized and directed 
to formulate a program of experimental re- 
search in the field of cloud modification with 
special reference to areas in the States that 
have suffered from shortage of natural rain- 
fall. 

Sec. 2. The experimental research program 
authorized by this Act shall be carried on 
either by contracts between the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control and private 
or public agencies and through cooperative 
programs with State agencies, including 
land-grant colleges or other State agencies 
to be designated by the governor of the 
State. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not exceeding $5,000,000 
for the accomplishment of the program 
herein authorized: Provided, That of the 
amount appropriated annually during the 
five years for which this program is author- 
ized, one-fourth shall be available for that 
part of the program to be accomplished 
by contract and three-fourths shall be avail- 
able for the cooperative program to be 
matched equally by the States. 

Sec. 4. This Act may be cited as the “Cloud 
Modification Research Act of 1957”. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
PARKWAY PROPOSED 


Mr. HARTKE. Madame President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for the authorization of funds 
for a study to be made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to determine the 
feasibility of constructing a parkway to 
memorialize Abraham Lincoln. 

The year 1961 marks the centennial 
anniversary of the commencement of the 
War Between the States. The period 
during which this dramatic episode of 
opposing interests ultimately became an 
engagement of life and limb marks a 
turning point in the development of this 
great Nation of ours. 

During the year 1961, many pageants 
and reenactments of famous Civil War 
battles are planned by various groups 
interested in the preservation of the tra- 
ditions to which we, as Americans, are 
so endeared. 

It is my sincere hope that, not only 
during this year, but also in the many 
years to follow, further enlightenment 
may be thrown upon the life and ac- 
complishments of one to whom the Civil 
War—its ideologies and uncertainties, 
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its battles and blood—was most impor- 
tant. That man was Abraham Lincoln. 

Madam President, as Senators may 
well remember, I introduced recently a 
bill to provide for the establishment of 
the Lincoln State Park and the Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln Memorial—both of which 
are located in Spencer County, Ind.—as 
units of the National Park Service. 
Such establishments will allow for na- 
tional recognition of the areas as those 
in which the boy, Abe Lincoln, developed, 
under the guidance of his beloved moth- 
er, the ideals which at a later date would 
be executed by the Great Emancipator as 
actions of great decision and judgment. 
Trusting in the prudence of my distin- 
guished colleagues, I am hopeful that 
the aforementioned bill will be favorably 
acted upon. 

And yet, beyond this, in further trib- 
ute to Abraham Lincoln, I can envision 
a trail—the parkway which my bill pro- 
poses—a route of great majesty, extend- 
ing from the northern part of Kentucky 
in which Abe was born, winding its way 
through the countless knobs of southern 
Indiana, intersecting the area of Lincoln 
City, in which Abe spent his formative 
years, continuing through the rolling 
prairies and farmlands of Indiana and 
Illinois, and finally unfolding for the 
traveler the city of Springfield, IlL., 
where our 16th President began his great 
career. 

Madam President, I hope that some 
day my dream may be a reality, a reality 
which will allow each and every Ameri- 
can citizen the privilege of traversing the 
trail that led from boyhood to Presiden- 
cy; from a backwoods youth to a man 
who symbolizes all for which this great 
Nation stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1579) to provide for a 
study of the feasibility of establishing a 
national parkway to be known as the 
Abraham Lincoln Memorial Parkway, in- 
troduced by Mr. Hartke, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
re eee on Interior and Insular 

airs. 





ADDITIONAL LANDS FOR JOSHUA 
TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. ENnGLe] and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to include within the 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National 
Monument, in the State of California, 
certain federally owned lands used in 
connection with the monument, and for 
other purposes. 

This proposed legislation would offi- 
cially add about 58 acres of donated land 
to Joshua Tree National Monument, in 
California. 

The tract was given to the United 
States in 1950 and since then has been 
used as a headquarters site for the 
monument. When title was accepted 
under the Antiquities Act it was expected 
that a proclamation adding it to the 
monument would be issued under that 
act. However, a technicality arose which 
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necessitates the enactment of legislation 
in order to include the tract in the 
monument officially. 

The measure I am introducing is de- 
sirable also in order to clarify the ap- 
plicability to the tract of park laws and 
regulations. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the letter of 
March 1, 1961, from Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior John A. Carver, Jr., for- 
warding this proposed legislation to the 
President of the Senate be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1582) to include within 
the boundaries of Joshua Tree National 
Monument, in the State of California, 
certain federally owned lands used in 
connection with said monument, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Kucuet (for himself and Mr. ENGLE), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

_. The letter presented by Mr. KucHEL 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1961. 
Hon. Lywpon B. JoHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill to include within the 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, in the State of California, certain 
federally owned lands used in connection 
with the monument, and for other purposes. 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

Enactment of this legislation is desired in 

order to clarify the applicability of park laws 
and regulations to the land described in the 
bill through the inclusion of the land in the 
Joshua Tree National Monument. Clarifica- 
tion is desirable in view of the circumstances 
set out below. 
_ The 57.8 acres involved are now admin- 
istered in connection with the monument as 
a detached site at which necessary admin- 
istrative and visitor services are furnished 
ifor the monument, but not as a part of it. 
These lands, referred to as the headquarters 
tract, were donated to the United States 
and accepted on August 16, 1950, under the 
Antiquities Act, for addition to Joshua Tree 
National Monument. However, only a month 
after the acceptance, the boundaries of the 
monument were revised by the act of Sep- 
tember 25, 1950, ch. 1030 (64 Stat. 1033; 16 
US.C. 450i1i-450ii-3) . 

The timing of the donation and the act 
of Congress was so close that the head- 
quarters tract was not included within the 
statutory boundaries. Inasmuch as the Con- 
gress fixed the monument boundary, the 
Solicitor’s Office has advised that a subse- 
quent inclusion of the tract should be ef- 
fected by act of Congress rather than by 
proclamation under the Antiquities Act, as 
was contemplated when the tract was 
accepted. 

This bill would clarify the status of the 
headquarters tract and the applicability of 
laws and regulations thereto by amending 
the act of September 25, 1950, so as to in- 
clude that tract within the statutory 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment. 

Enactment of this bill would involve no 
additional cost. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 
administration’s pr »gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATIVE TO ISSU- 
ANCE OF RADIO OPERATOR 
LICENSES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize the is- 
suance of radio operator licenses to na- 
tionals of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, requesting the 
proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1589) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to authorize the 
issuance of radio operator licenses to 
nationals of the United States, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGNusON 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1961. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, ° 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a pro bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize the issuance 
of radio operator licenses to nationals of the 
United States. 

We suggest that this bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be en- 
acted. 

If this bill is enacted, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which now has 
statutory authority to issue radio opera- 
tor licenses only to citizens of the United 
States, will be empowered to issue them to 
nationals of the United States as well. The 
persons whom the bill is intended to affect 
are those natives of American Samoa who 
are nationals of the United States and owe 
allegiance to it, but to whom full citizen- 
ship has not been extended. 

Under the authority of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. sec. 
151 et seq.), the Federal Communications 
Commission requires operators of transmit- 
ting stations in the territories (other than 
operators of those stations owned or oper- 
ated by the United States) to be licensed by 
the Commission. Section 303(1) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, which governs 
the matter, authorizes the issuance of radio 
operator’s licenses to citizens of the United 
States, and in certain cases, licenses to for- 
eign nationals in the field of aviation. 

The inability of nationals of the United 
States to obtain operator’s licenses imposes a 
serious handicap upon shipping operating 
in and from the waters of America Samoa. 
The efficient and safe operation of the nu- 
merous privately owned craft manned by 
Samoans of American nationality will be 
greatly enhanced if section 303(1) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 is amended 
to permit these Samoan nationals of the 
United States to operate radios. 
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The Samoan people owe complete allegi- 
ance to the United States and have proved 
their loyalty through almost 60 years under 
the American flag and have served their 
country bravely on many battlefields, and no 
reason is perceived why these nationals 
should not be equally eligible with citi- 
zens to obtain radio operator’s licenses. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this draft bill from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO DE- 
NIAL, REVOCATION, OR SUSPEN- 
SION OF OPERATING AUTHORITY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to authorize the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, under 
certain circumstances, to deny, revoke, 
or suspend operating authority granted 
under part II of the act, or to order 
divestiture of interest, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a justification for 
the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
justification will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1590) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act so as to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under certain circumstances, to deny, re- 
voke or suspend operating authority 
granted under part II of the act, or to 
order divestiture of interest, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NuUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The justification presented by Mr. 
Macnuvson is as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
specific authority to revoke or suspend oper- 
ating authority, or order divestiture of in- 
terest, under certain circumstances. First, 
the Commission must find that either the 
operating authority, or a facility or instru- 
mentality operated or employed in connec- 
tion with such operating authority, has been 
used to commit, or aid and abet in the com- 
mission of, a felony, or, in connection with 
an application for operating authority, per- 
jury, or subornation of perjury, has been 
committed. Second, the Commission must 
find that the carrier’s or broker’s conviction, 
or that a director, officer, or other person 
convicted of such crime has such an in- 
terest in the motor carrier or broker that 
such conviction, affects the fitness of the 
carrier or broker to operate as such under 
the provisions of the act. The Commission, 
at the present time, has no authority to 
revoke a certificate solely because a carrier 
is engaged in some undesirable or even crim- 
inal activity. 

The law directs the Commission to issue 
certificates or permits upon a showing, among 
other things, that the applicant is fit, will- 
ing, and able to perform the proposed trans-~- 
portation. It has been said, however, that 
the issue of fitness is limited to fitness in 
connection with the performance of motor 
transportation such as safety of operations, 
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and does not embrace other activities or 
habits of the applicant. 

The Commission is of the view that in- 
vestigations of criminal activities, other than 
violations of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and related acts, are matters peculiarly 
within the province of some agency other 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Commission is of the further view that 
it is not now qualified to function in the 
capacity of a criminal court. Moreover, it 
would be a virtually impossible task for 
the Commission to undertake to investigate 
the moral character of all those who apply 
for operating authority. 

While the Commission is convinced that 
it should not become the keeper of the 
morals of the transportation industry, nev- 
ertheless, it is equally convinced that it 
should lend its weight to efforts to stamp 
out crime wherever it arises within the 
motor carrier industry it regulates. The 
Commission strongly believes that its au- 
thority with respect to both denial and 
revocation should especially be relevant to 
the conduct of the transportation business. 
Motor carriers and brokers must be fit to 
conduct their business, and the jurisdiction 
of the Commission requires that our judg- 
ment must be responsible to that purpose. 

Accordingly, we believe that the appropri- 
ate sections of the act should be amended 
to clarify the Commission’s authority to 
deny, and to give it authority to revoke, or 
suspend, operating authority, or to order 
divestiture of interest, under the circum- 
stances hereinabove set forth. The primary 
Federal responsibility for dealing directly 
with organized crime rests, in large part, 
with the FBI. The Commission believes, 
therefore, that its activity in this field 
should be limited and should be a corollary 
to the action taken by a duly authorized 
law enforcement organization. 





DEFENSE OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION ORDERS IN 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend sections 2322 
and 2323 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to the defense of Interstate 
Commerce Commission orders in the 
Federal courts. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a jus- 
tification for the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the justi- 
fication will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 1591) to amend sections 
2322 and 2323 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the defense of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders in 
the Federal courts, introduced by Mr. 
Macnvson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The justification presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code so 
as to provide for more effective defense of 
Interstate Commerce Commission orders in 
the Federal courts. 

Under existing statutes providing for judi- 
cial review of the Commission’s orders by 
three-judge district courts, the United 
States, represented by the Department of 
Justice, is the statutory defendant. The 
Commission has only a right to intervene in 
such actions. This it does regularly through 
its own attorneys. 
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In most cases, attorneys for the Depart- 
ment and for the Commission file a joint 
brief and share the oral argument in court. 
In recent years, however, the Department of 
Justice has refused to defend some of the 
Commission’s orders, and in others, has at- 
tempted to confess error against the Com- 
mission. The Commission’s records indicate 
that since 1932 the Department has refused 
to defend or actively opposed 26 Commission 
orders. Moreover, in a few cases, such as 
Alleghany Corp., et al. v. Breswick & Co., 
353 U.S. 151 (1957), the Department has 
even reversed its position by attacking in the 
Supreme Court an order which it had previ- 
ously defended in the district court. 

At the beginning of a judicial review pro- 
ceeding the Commission carefully considers 
the views expressed by the Department of 
Justice, and in a number of cases the Com- 
mission has, upon the joint recommendation 
of its attorneys and the attorneys for the 
Department, reopened a proceeding. How- 
ever, the orderly defense of the Commis- 
sion’s orders is seriously embarrassed when 
the Department of Justice joins in attacking 
such orders for the first time in the Supreme 
Court. 

The Commission is of the view that the 
Congress expected the Department of Justice 
to defend the Commission’s orders instead 
of performing the judicial function of de- 
ciding whether they are right or wrong. 
The Department has, of course, a primary 
responsibility for administration of the anti- 
trust laws, the application of which differs 
in some respects from the regulatory con- 
cepts of the Interstate Commerce Act. In 
addition, the Department is often required 
to represent before the Commission and the 
courts the interests of the United States as 
the largest shipper in the country. In 
other crucial cases, the Department appar- 
ently finds it embarrassing to defend the 
Commission’s orders against the opposition 
of the Department of Agriculture, which, 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 (7 U.S.C. 1291), is charged with 
representing the interest of farmers with 
respect to “rates, charges, tariffs, and prac- 
tices relating to the transportation of farm 
products.” 

At the same time, however, the Commis- 
sion, as an independent agency responsible 
to the Congress, is bound to apply in its 
decisions the national transportation policy, 
which the Congress has made overriding in 
the administration of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the Commission’s decisions based upon that 
policy should not be reviewed by an execu- 
tive department which is charged by the 
law with the administration of other and 
sometimes conflicting policies. 

Accordingly, under the proposed amend- 
ment, the Commission, itself, would have 
primary responsibility for the defense of 
its orders, and the Department would have 
the right to intervene in any such proceed- 
ing. 





AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT, 
RELATING TO IMPORTATION AND 
EXPORTATION OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act with respect to the importation 
and exportation of natural gas. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission together with its enclosure, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection the letter 
and enclosure will be printed in the 
RECORD, 
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The bill (S. 1592) to amend the Natu- 
ral Gas Act with respect to the importa~ 
tion and exportation of natural gas, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and enclosure presented by 
Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


PEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, Marck 30, 196f. 
Amendments to the Federal Power and Nat- 
ural Gas Acts—87th Congress, 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, U.S. Senate Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In compliance with 
the recent request of Mr. Jarrett of the com- 
mittee’s staff, there are enclosed a series of 
draft bills to amend the Federal Power and 
Natural Gas Acts. The text of these bills, 
drafted by our staff, is designed to carry out 
the Commission’s legislative recommenda- 
tions which appear in our 40th annual re- 
port (1960) beginning on p. 17. 

No language to effectuate our recommen- 
dations with respect to the regulation of in- 
dependent producers of natural gas (item 1) 
has been prepared in view of the pendency 
of H.R. 24 and other bills relating to the 
same matter. Nor is any language sub- 
mitted to implement the recommendation 
with respect to headwater benefits (item 
18). Consideration of this matter was the 
subject of hearings during the last session 
of the Congress and our staff desires to give 
it further study before suggesting specific 
language to carry out the recommendation. 

Two copies each of the staff’s draft bills 
are transmitted herewith together with a 
statement of the purpose to be achieved by 
each. Each of the drafts has been desig- 
nated by a letter in the upper right-hand 
corner for convenience in relating them to 
the numbered items on pages 17 through 20 
of the FPC annual report for 1960. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the relationship: 


Recommendation item No.: Bill 
designation 
Ts oie inintaicitbbabdeibieeioans Cand R. 
claniits shcbalpsaticctan sna teabadienic waite D. 
bine heenin tecibiminmion amma B. 
(b) 
nn eres zB. 
a. UOT » ST iererenoneenan G. 
6(a), 6(b) 
18 0OC~*«~<«i mn F. 
sk ci cjacsiciiiikien cn Saas H. 
Dish. evinchctieitiilinntn Mesias zi 
Daas isin icianalalissibicalbta dain ldaai M and 8. 
DO aiaiiiisitiistnm Kittin bid ainlipelcbaphtcgibeel K. 
11 
12 \ Se: Ta se ee a 
iach isn cisterns adbaibcalie L. 
Pence ibaiticciencisin pn aadiaenains A. 
Beis hos a doen See F, above 
Os oo. Be Co De P. 
WR sci Lee Q. 
Wi i ctcdemlitb a adliliiabaindil N. 
Sincerely yours, 
JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, 
Chairman. 


DESCRIPTION OF Drarr Brits SUBMITTED BY 
THE FEDERAL PowEer Commission To IMPLE- 
MENT THE LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONTAINED IN Irs 40TH ANNUAL REPORT 
(1960) 


Most of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions have been pending before the last 
several sessions of the Congress and all have 
been prompted by the Commission’s con- 
sidered judgment that they are either desir- 
able or necessary to better carry out in the 
public interest the regulation of the electric 
power and natural gas industries pursuant 
to the provisions of the Federal Power and 
Natural Gas Acts. Several of the proposals 
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would, if enacted, help to speed up the Com- 
mission’s proceedings. The bills’ designation 
have rio relation to the relative importance 
of the recommendations which is indicated 
mga by their position in the annual 


7h. eis leceaiaiaahiee: item 14: This bill 
would amend the Natural Gas Act so as to 
include foreign commerce within its coverage 
and to define persons engaged in the im- 
portation and exportation of natural gas as 
“natural gas companies.” 

B. Recommendations, item 4(a): The 
draft bili would authorize the Commission 
to increase the rates charged by interstate 
natural gas pipeline companies where nec- 
essary to correct undue discrimination. 

C and R. Recommendations, item 2: These 
bills, amending the Natural Gas and Federal 
Power Acts, respectively, provide that the 
rate-changing procedure in each act be 
made available to companies seeking to 
change any filed and effective rate where the 
purchaser has not agreed to the change. 
Under this procedure the purchaser has an 
apres to protest. 

. Recommendations, item 3: Section 4(e) 
of “ihe Natural Gas Act prohibits the Com- 
mission from suspending the operation of 
proposed changes in rates covering sales of 
natural gas for resale for industrial use only. 
The bill would remove this prohibition. 

E. Recommendations, items 4(b) and 
5(b): This bill would authorize the Com- 
mission to allocate gas among the customers 
of an interstate natural gas pipeline com- 
pany in periods of shortage or other emer- 
gency situations. 

F. Recommendations, items 6 and 15: Sec- 
tion 7(b) of the Natural Gas Act relating to 
abandonment of natural gas facilities would 
be amended by this bill to provide for notice 
and opportunity for hearing in lieu of the 
existing mandatory requirement for hearing 
and to make it clear that the section applies 
to service as well as facilities and to curtail- 
ment as well as abandonment. The section 
would also be amended to require Commis- 
sion approval for the transfer by a pipeline 
company of natural gas reserves where such 
reserves have constituted part of the bases 
for the issuance of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

G. Recommendations, items 5(a), 5(c), 
and 5(d): This draft bill would amend sec- 
tion 7(c) of the Natural Gas Act which pro- 
vides for the issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity so as to (1) elim- 
inate the mandatory hearing requirement, 
substituting notice and opportunity for 
hearing; (2) require a certificate for the 
construction of jurisdictional facilities where 
the person constructing will not operate the 
facilities but will sell or lease them to an 
interstate operator; and (3) enlarge the 
Commission’s authority to grant temporary 
certificates in emergency situations. 

H. Recommendations, item 7: The service 
area provision of section 7(f) of the Natural 
Gas Act would be repealed by this bill which 
would provide, in lieu thereof, for the en- 
largement without further certification of 
the existing facilities of a pipeline company 
to serve present customers under such rules 
and conditions as the Commission may pre- 
scribe. 

I. Recommendations, item 8: This bill 
would authorize the Commission to prescribe 
safety regulations with respect to the con- 
struction and operation of interstate nat- 
ural gas pipelines. 

J. Recommendations, items 11 and 12: This 
bill would give the Commission authority in 
emergencies to require the interconnection 
of the facilities of natural gas pipeline com- 
panies with others and to sell or exchange 
gas. It would also permit voluntary inter- 
connections and their maintenance on a per- 
manent basis for emergency use upon 
authorization by the Commission and, un- 
der such circumstances, conferring a juris- 
dictional exemption. 
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K. Recommendations, item 10: This draft 
bill would give the Commission jurisdiction 
with respect to the approval of security 
issues of natural gas pipeline companies 
similar to that exercised over electric utili- 
ties pursuant to the Federal Power Act. 

L. Recommendations, item 13: The Nat- 
ural Gas Act would be amended by this bill 
to give to the Commission broad investiga- 
tory powers with respect to the natural gas 
industry similar to those now conferred on 
it by the Federal Power Act with respect to 
the electric industry. 

M and S. Recommendations, item 9: These 
bills would amend the Natural Gas and Fed- 
eral Power Acts, respectively, so as to au- 
thorize the Commission to refuse interven- 
tion as a party to a proceeding to any person 
who represents an interest which is ade- 
quately represented by another party. 

N. Recommendations, item 19: This bill 
would give the Commission authority to dele- 
gate to one or more commissioners or sub- 
ordinates any portion of its work, business, 
or functions now requiring Commission ac- 
tion under the Federal Power or Natural Gas 
Acts. 

P. Recommendations, item 16: The Com- 
mission, under this bill, would authorize the 
Commission to exempt small hydroelectric 
projects from certain of the licensing pro- 
visions of the Federal Power Act. 

Q. Recommendations, item 17: This bill 
would require Commission approval of the 
abandonment or curtailment of interstate 
electric facilities or service, after opportu- 
nity for hearing. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 162 OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954, RELATING TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to allow lawful expenditures for 
legislative purposes be regarded as de- 
ductions from gross income. This bill 
is identical with the bill reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and 
with House bill 640, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Boccs. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
letter and a brochure relating to this 
subject matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter and brochure will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1613) to amend section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to legislative propo- 
sals, introduced by Mr. CaPEHART, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The letter and brochure presented by 
Mr. CaPEHART are as follows: 

Press COMMITTEE TO ELIMINATE 

CENSORSHIP BY TAXATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1961. 

Deak Epitor: You, along with every other 
editor in America, must be painfully aware 
that the Internal Revenue Service places a 


tax penalty upon the full exercise of our 
constitutional rights. 

Censorship by taxation is a reality. The 
IRS, by regulation, has ruled that expendi- 
tures for the promotion or defeat of legisla- 
tion, or for carrying on propaganda (includ- 
ing advertising) to influence the public 
respecting legislation are not deductible as 
a business expense—even though the legisla- 
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tion may injure or even destroy the tax- 
payer’s business. 

You need no crystal ball to see how vigor- 
ous prosecution of this ukase limits the 
freedom of the press. This press committee 
has been formed by the newspapermen 
whose names you see listed on this ietter- 
head to seek corrective legislation. As a 
seasoned observer, you can be sure that no 
matter how many bills are offered in Con- 
gress to correct this abuse nothing will hap- 
pen unless there is tremendous public pres- 
sure generated for this reform. 

Our committee wants your help in this 
effort. We urge you to talk to your Con- 
gressman and your Senators. Be sure they 
understand (as we fear they do not) the 
erosive effect of this ruling on basic Amer- 
ican freedoms. Ask them to use their votes 
and their influence to pass remedial legisla- 
tion this session. Tell them you are writing 
the new Assistant Secretary of Treasury, 
Stanley S. Surrey, in protest; that you are 
advising your advertisers to take similar 
action, and that you are alerting your 
readers. 

Please follow through on these efforts, and 
send us tear sheets of the copy you publish. 
If you and the other editors of the Nation 
will just load your heaviest guns, draw a 
bead on this deadly ruling, and fire—you 
will blow it out of the water. Nothing else 
will. 

Sincerely, 
ALEX H. WASHBURN, 
Chairman. 

P.S.—At this time the following bills to 
eliminate censorship by taxation are before 
Congress, H.R. 45, Teacue, Democrat, of 
Texas; H.R. 640, Boccs, Democrat, of Louisi- 
ana; H.R. 925, Byrnes, Republican, of Wis- 
consin; H.R. 2916, MrLLer, Republican, of New 
York; H.R. 3349, Teacuge, Democrat, of Texas; 
H.R. 3809, W1Lson, Republican, of California; 
H.R. 3901, Tzacuge, Democrat, of Texas, and, 
in Senate S. 467, HartKEe, Democrat, of In- 
diana. 

Press COMMITTEE To ELIMINATE CENSORSHIP 
BY TAXATION 


THE PROBLEM 


Through stepped-up enforcement and a 
succession of Treasury Department rulings 
culminating in an Internal Revenue Service 
regulation in December 1959, the Federal 
Government has imposed what amounts to 
a censorship tax. 

It provides: Expenditures for the promo- 
tion or defeat of legislation, or for carrying 
on propaganda (including advertising) to 
influence the public with respect to the 
desirability or undesirability of proposed 
legislation is not deductible as a business 
expense, even though the legislation may 
directly affect the taxpayer’s business. 

In the case of an association which is 
substantially engaged in the promotion or 
defeat of legislation or carrying on propa- 
ganda to influence the public, the regulation 
provides: Deduction will be allowed only for 
such portion of dues and other payments as 
the taxpayer can clearly establish is attrib- 
utable to activities other than those s0 
specified. 

These tax penalties were never enacted by 
Congress. They were put into effect admin- 
istratively in regulations issued by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. At a public hear- 
ing in November 1959, representatives of 
some 135 national organizations, including 
newspaper associations, labor unions, busi- 
ness groups and attorney’s organizations 
opposed the proposed regulation. The rules 
were adopted without change despite this 
vigorous opposition. 

Early in 1960, the full impact of this series 
of rulings was brought sharply into focus 
by the Tax Court’s decision against Alex H. 
Washburn, editor and publisher of the Hope 
Star (circulation 3,500) of Hope, Ark. 
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Mr. Washburn conducted a vigorous cru- 
sade to secure a vote by the people on a 
question of a State sales tax. His campaign 
was motivated by a desire to protect his 
community and his own newspaper against 
possible loss of income as a result of people 
in the trading area taking their business 
across the State line to escape taxation. 
His expense, about $6,000, was disallowed as 
ordinary business expense by Internal 
Revenue. 

THE DANGER 


The right to enjoy a free press is the right 
of all the people, including advertisers. It 
is certainly not confined to editors, pub- 
lishers, and newsmen. 

Our committee is concerned primarily 
with the principles of individual liberty, free 
speech, freedom of the press, and the con- 
stitutional right to petition which are in- 
volved in this controversy. These principles 
are much more important than the impact 
of the economic penalties imposed on any 
business which tries to preserve its existence 
against crippling legislation. They far trans- 
cend the dollars and cents effect of such a 
regulation on the revenues of small news- 
papers, magazines, and trade associations. 

In his great defense of Thomas Paine, 
Thomas Erskine pointed up these real issues 
when he warned, “The liberty of opinion 
keeps governments themselves in due sub- 
jection to their duties.” 

What is the ultimate danger if this regu- 
lation is carried to its logical end? It can 
become, as Fortune magazine called it, “a 
tax on criticism.” This taxing power can 
be used to prevent citizens from using mass 
media to inform their neighbors about gov- 
ernmental actions which threaten their very 
economic existence. This regulation ac- 
tually gives to the Government the power 
to censor political views, or any views which 
the bureaucracy may construe as being 
political. 

Institutional advertising will then dete- 
riorate to the point where it dares only to 
be against sin * * * and it had better be a 
nameless sin at that. As a witness pointed 
out at the Internal Revenue Service hear- 
ings, anti-inflation ads could be interpreted 
as being against new public works legisla- 
tion; advertising on racial tolerance could be 
construed as being in favor of the passage 
of civil rights legislation. 

Editor and Publisher sums up the danger 
well in their editorial of January 9, 1960. 
“The free press guarantee of the Bill of 
Rights was designed to give everyone equal 
opportunity to write as they pleased and 
to use a printing press to disseminate those 
opinions about public affairs, legislation, 
etc. The guarantee no longer is operative 
if the Government can rule that the ex- 
pression of certain opinions is taxable and 
the utterances of others is nontaxable. Once 
the precedent is established there will be 
nothing to prevent an extension of the rul- 
ing to enlarge the taxable opinions, those 
opinions about public affairs, governmental 
procedure and legislation which may not be 
uttered without penalty of taxation by the 
Government.” 

THE ANSWER 


The answer has already been suggested by 
Diana Latham, who was Commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue Service at the time the 
controversial regulation was published. In 
& discussion with a group of tax executives, 
he volunteered this advice, “If the busi- 
ness interests of this country find that the 
end result in this area is wrong, their proper 
resort is to the Congress by way of ap- 
propriate curative or remedial legislation.” 

Three bills which will accomplish the ob- 
jectives of this committee are now before 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
They are: H.R, 45, introduced by Represent- 
ative Otrn E. Treacure, Democrat of Texas; 
E.R. 640, introduced by Representative HALE 
Boces, Democrat, of Louisiana; and H.R. 925 
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introduced by Representative JoHN W. 
Byrnes, Republican, of Wisconsin. A similar 
measure, S. 467 has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Vance HarTKe, Democrat, 
of Indiana. 

An example of the remedial effect of such 
legislation may be seen by examining H.R. 
45 which provides that ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses may include: “Ex- 
penses lawfully incurred in supporting or op- 
posing or otherwise influencing legislation in 
the Congress or in a State legislature or in 
the legislative body of a county or other 
local governmental agency or in any submis- 
sion of proposed legislation to the voters.” 

This is but fair and equitable. There 
should be no grounds for fear that the pas- 
sage of any of these four bills would open 
the floodgates wide and result in either un- 
reasonable expenditures or expenditures con- 
cerning legislation not connected with the 
business involved. To be deductible, ex- 
penditures must be ordinary, necessary, re- 
lated to the business activities of the enter- 
prise involved and must not be carried on to 
an unreasonable extent. And, of course, 
every dollar spent would still come out of 
profits at the end of the year an effective de- 
terrrent in itself. 

This committee believes that individual 
liberty, freedom of the press and the right to 
petition are important. We believe that ad- 
vertisers have the same rights to free speech 
as any other citizens. We will work tirelessly 
until remedial legislation is passed to elimi- 
nate censorship by taxation. The cause is 
worthy. We are counting on your help. 





DENIAL OF PASSPORTS TO SUP- 
PORTERS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, 
FOR THE REVIEW OF PASSPORT 
DENIALS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, grave 
concern has been expressed throughout 
the country over the repeated failure of 
Congress to enact legislation granting 
the Secretary of State the authority to 
deny passports to members of the Com- 
munist Party or to those who wilfully 
support the international Communist 
movement. 

Nearly 3 years ago the Supreme Court 
decided and ruled that the State De- 
partment regulations then in effect were 
not valid, on the ground that they lacked 
specific legislative authority. Following 
the Supreme Court decisions on this mat- 
ter, there were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress an impressive number of 
bills granting to the Secretary the neces- 
sary authority, so that he could deny 
passports to persons knowingly engaged 
in Communist activities. 

In both the 85th and the 86th Con- 
gresses, the House passed such a Dill; 
but the Senate, despite renewed urgings 
by Members on both sides of the aisle, 
failed to consider such proposed legisla- 
tion. 

We are now well into the fourth 
month of this session, and yet I see no 
evidence that there will be forthcoming 
on this extremely critical piece of leg- 
islation the early action that might. well 
be hoped and expected. In view of re- 
cent international developments, and 
particularly the revelations at the Com- 
munist espionage trials in Great Britain, 
we cannot afford to delay much longer. 

In an attempt to end an apparent leg- 
islative stalemate, I now introduce a 
bill which makes a fresh approach to 
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the problem. It establishes a simple 
and flexible program with proper safe- 
guards for the protection of individual 
rights. The President would have the 
authority to limit the issuance of 
passports to the extent that is deemed 
necessary, on the basis of available in- 
formation, to protect the security and 
promote the conduct of foreign relations 
of the United States. 

In short, the bill simply lays the nec- 
essary statutory foundation for the de- 
nial of passports to Communist Party 
members and affiliates and such other 
categories of Communist supporters as 
the President himself from time to time 
specifies by regulation. The bill in- 
cludes provisions to assure that each ap- 
plication for a passport will be proc- 
essed in a just and speedy manner, with 
full notice of the issues, an opportunity 
to be heard and to have counsel, and, 
if necessary, the right to have any ad- 
verse decision reviewed in court. 

While the bill does not preclude the 
use of confidential information, it would 
sanction its consideration only under 
safeguards approved by the President, 
which must assure the individual suffi- 
cient notice of the issues to be able to 
meet them adequately. 

The bill is tailored to meet the one 
major problem in the passport field that 
demands our immediate attention. It 
does not attempt to cope with every pro- 
cedural matter, for it is believed that a 
minimal program, implemented by ap- 
propriate regulations, would be sufficient. 

Our immediate need is to provide the 
constitutional and basic policy frame- 
work granting the President adequate 
authority to develop a program conso- 
nant with the interests of national secu- 
rity. Prompt enactment of this bill will 
signify our attentiveness to the Com- 
munist threat posed by the unrestricted 
issuance of passports, and in no way 
will derogate from our primary concern 
that the rights and interests of the 
individual citizen must be preserved. 

So, Mr. President, I introduce the bill, 
and request its appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1614) to provide for denial 
of passports to supporters of the inter- 
national Communist movement, for re- 
view of passport denials, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Hruska, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





DESIGNATION OF WEEK OF MAY 
21-27, 1961, AS NATIONAL HIGH- 
WAY WEEK 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it has 
been said that “every great civilization 
has been built on the foundation of the 
road. Circulation of ideas and art, 
growth of commerce, preservation of 
law and order through effective govern- 
ment—all depend on the freeflowing 
movement that the road afford.” 

Here in our America, the freedom of 
movement enjoyed by our people be- 
cause of our roads has made it possible 
for us to communicate more easily with 
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others. Our ideas and experiences can 
be exchanged more readily. Firsthand 
knowledge of the ancient cultures of 
New Mexico is readily available to the 
visitors from all other parts of the coun- 
try because of the roads. The residents 
of my State can see the industrial won- 
ders of the East and Midwest and avail 
themselves of the art to be found in all 
the rest of the country because of the 
roads. 

Commercial advantages are more 
readily obtainable, industrial possibilities 
more efficiently developed, the scenic 
wonders of this great land of ours are 
more easily accessible, and our natural 
resources can be better utilized because 
of America’s roads. In recent years new 
and even more impressive dimensions 
have been added to our highway picture. 
Many years of study and planning were 
culminated 5 years ago when this Con- 
gress enacted the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. This act provided for a long 
range program of construction to satisfy 
the accelerating needs of our people for 
better highways. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
authorized to long range program of im- 
provements to our primary and second- 
ary roads and the construction of new 
ones. Thousands of our cities and towns 
will benefit through the more rapid 
movement of traffic by these improve- 
ments; traffic strangulation will be 
averted in many areas. The expansion 
of local commerce and industry will be 
encouraged by the road improvements 
contemplated by the Fedeal-Aid High- 
way Act. The farm to market road im- 
provements made possible by this act will 
help move agricultural products more 
speedily and more economically to ulti- 
mate consumers and consumers will 
benefit by receiving these products in 
fresher, better condition at less cost. 

The backbone of our highway planning 
is the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. When this system 
is completed most of our State capitals 
and principal cities will be linked to- 
gether by limited access roads which will 
permit coast to coast travel without a 
single traffic light. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, such a system of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, with their primary 
and secondary extensions, will comprise 
one of our Nation’s greatest assets. 
Commerce and industry will benefit. 
Vacationing travelers will be able to see 
more of their country in the travel time 
available to them. Our cultural and 
educational possibilities will be greatly 
enhanced. 

As important as these benefits are, 
they cannot be measured against the 
far greater benefits to be derived from 
the safety factors built into the new and 
better roads. It is estimated that on the 
Interstate System alone, when it is com- 
pleted, at least 4,000 lives will be saved 
each year and some estimates are as high 
as 9,000. These highways, built with 
wide median strips, and with gentle 
curves and easy grades will substantially 
lower highway accident rates. 

Good highways are very important to 
America, Mr. President, and to every 
one of our 182 million people. They 
are vitally important to our national 
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defense. The orderly continuation of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
for the building of well planned, 
soundly financed roadways of all kinds 
is one of our country’s greatest needs. 
Our rate of highway construction and 
improvement must keep pace with 
America’s need for growth and develop- 
ment. Our economy and the safety of 
our people depend so very much upon 
good roads. 

In recognition of the important role 
highways play in our national well- 
being and to focus attention of our citi- 
zens on our needs for and benefits of 
good highways, I am submitting a con- 
current resolution to designate the pe- 
riod of May 21-27, 1961, as National 
Highway Week. I urge this body to 
move to the speedy approval of this con- 
current resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 20) was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: - 


Whereas the dependence of the American 
economy on its three and one-half million 
miles of highways has been clearly estab- 
lished and proven by the registration of more 
than seventy-four million automobiles, 
trucks, and buses for operatica on the high- 
Ways; and 

Whereas the development of our national 
highway system has been a remarkable ac- 
complishment during the last half century, 
in spite of wars, depressions, and other eco- 
nomic uncertainties; and 

Whereas the present United States road 
network reflects credit on the highway con- 
struction and maintenance industries and 
on the unique Federal-State partnership ar- 
rangement which has financed, built, and 
maintained it; and 

Whereas this year of 1961 is the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Highway 
Research Board, which body has been respon- 
sible for the extensive and valuable collec- 
tion of data relating to planning of high- 
ways, construction, operation, traffic control, 
and safety, directly leading to major im- 
provements and upgrading of standards; 
and 

Whereas 1961 is the fifth anniversary year 
of the passage by the Eighty-fourth Congress 
of the Federal Highway Act of 1956, which 
established financing and a schedule for 
completion of the forty-one thousand mile, 
high standard, National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways, designed to meet the 
traffic needs of 1975, and which also stepped 
up the construction rate for the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary road systems and 
their extensions into urban areas; and 

Whereas one-sixth of the American popu- 
lation (thirty. million people) depends di- 
rectly on highways for its livelihood; while 
all one hundred eighty-two million Ameri- 
cans depend to an ever-growing extent on 
highways for their education, their national 
and international security, their recreational 
and much of their religious, fraternal, cul- 
tural, and family life; and 

Whereas the direct benefits to the highway 
user of the construction of adequate high- 
ways have been conservatively estimated at 
three times their cost; and in addition the 
consequent upgrading of property values, cre- 
ation of industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential sites accessible to the roads, the re- 
duction of human suffiering by reducing 
accidents, and the joy and pleasure of motor- 
ing on adequate, safe highways, are all extra 
dividends; and 

Whereas the increasing need for better 
highways of adequate capacity to meet ever- 
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increasing traffic demands has not received 
the public attention it deserves and requires 
if proper citizen support of national high- 
way goals is to be sustained; and 

Whereas the American highway must con- 
tinue to develop apace with the automobile 
as the indispensable instrument of commu- 
nication and transportation in American 
business and family life; and 

Whereas the dates of May 21 to 27, 1961, 
provide an opportunity for due recognition 
of the foregoing achievements and accom- 
plishments: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the week of 
May 21 to May 27, 1961, is hereby designated 
as “National Highway Week”, and the Presi- 
dent is requested to issue a proclamation 
calling upon all the people of the United 
States for the observance of such week with 
appropriate proceedings and ceremonies. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 3935, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 3935, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HOLLAND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 3935, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. Mor- 
ton, Mr. Boccs, Mr. JOHNSTON, and Mr. 
HOLLAND) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly, to 
House bill 3935, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr: MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. I ask that the 
amendment lie on the table and be 
printed for the information of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp a brief explana- 
tion of the effect of the amendment and 
the text of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table as requested; and, 
without objection, the statement and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement and amendment which 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, are as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE MONRONEY AMENDMENT 

The Monroney amendment would amend 
the definition of “enterprise engaged in com- 
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merce” to eliminate purely local retail and 


service enterprises. Its effect would be to 
extend the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act only to firms in the retail and 
service fields which operate establishments 
in two or more States. 

The definition applicable to retail and 
service enterprises, including laundries and 
gasoline service stations which are the sub- 
ject of separate paragraphs in the commit- 
tee bill, is changed to read as follows: 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’ 
means: (1) any enterprise which operates 
retail or service establishments in two or 
more States;” 

The definition applicable to enterprises 
engaged in the construction business, which 
is the subject of a separate paragraph in the 
committee bill, is changed to read as follows: 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’ 
means: (2) any enterprise which is engaged 
in the business of construction or recon- 
struction, or both, and which engages in 
such business in two or more States;’’. 

The only other changes made by the 
amendment are _ technical conforming 
amendments having no substantive effect on 
the committee bill. The Monroney amend- 
ment makes no change in any of the exemp- 
tion provisions in the committee bill. For 
example: An establishment having a gross 
of less than $250,000 would still be exempt 
even though in an enterprise subject to the 
act. 


MONRONEY AMENDMENT TO S. 3935 


On page 14, strike out lines 5 to 25, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’ 
means: 

“(1) any enterprise which operates retail 
or service establishments in two or more 
States; 

“(2) any enterprise which is engaged in 
the business of construction or reconstruc- 
tion, or both, and which engages in such 
business in two or more States;’’. 

On page 15, line 9, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a colon. 

On page 15, strike out lines 10 to 17, in- 
clusive. 

On page 18, line 18, strike out (3), or 
(5)” and insert in lieu thereof “or (3)”. 

On page 18, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“or (6)”’. 

On page 24, line 19, strike out “(1), (2), 
or (5)” and insert in lieu thereof “(1) or 
(2) = 

On page 29, line 24, strike out ‘3(s)(2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “3(s)(1)”’. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Byrp of Virginia, 
the Committee on Finance was dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 1416) relating to the elec- 
tions under section 333 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by the share- 
holders of the G. L. Bernhardt Co., Inc., 
of Lenoir, N.C., and it was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT DE- 
FENDANTS IN CRIMINAL CASES— 
ADDITIONAL SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate bill 1484—a bill to 
provide for the representation of indigent 
defendants in criminal cases in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States—the 
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name of the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] be added as a co- 
sponsor. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is chairman of the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The bill was intro- 
duced by me, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CorT- 
ton], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A RICHARD E. 
BYRD ANTARCTIC COMMISSION— 
ADDITIONAL TIME FOR BILL TO 
LIE ON THE DESK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
1516, to establish a Richard E. Byrd 
Antarctic Commission, introduced by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WI- 
LEY], lie on the desk, for additional co- 
sponsors, until the close of business on 
April 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Address by Senator JoserpH S. CuiarK, of 
Pennsylvania, on “Equal Job Opportunity” 
to second annual dinner of Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations, Charleston, W. 
Va., April 12, 1961. 

Letter dated March 10, 1961, from him 
to the editor of the Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
relating to importation of residual oil. 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL VITTRUP’S 
PROMOTION WELL EARNED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last month Congress lost the valuable 
services of Maj. Gen. Russell L. Vittrup 
as Chief of the Army’s Office of Legisla- 
tive Liaison. On April 1, 1961, he re- 
ceived a well-deserved promotion to 
lieutenant general, and became the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel of 
the Army. 

General Vittrup has provided out- 
standing service to the Congress as Chief 
of Legislative Liaison since August 1959. 
His sincere, lucid, and informative rep- 
resentations of the U.S. Army’s cap- 
abilities and requirements were most 
helpful to individual Members and com- 
mittees of Congress in their considera- 
tion of matters pertaining to the na- 
tional defense. 

In expressing my thanks and grati- 
tude for General Vittrup’s outstanding 
services as Chief of Legislative Liaison, 
I should like to summarize for the Rrec- 
orp the diversified career of this distin- 
guished officer. 

General Vittrup entered the US. 
Military Academy, from Texas; and 
graduated with the class of 1929. 

Mr. President, I assure you that my 
statement is not occasioned solely by the 
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fact that General Vittrup is a fellow 
native Texan, but is inspired by his fine 
record. Prior to World War II, he 
served as an infantry company officer 
for 63 months, student and instructor at 
the Infantry and Tank School, student 
at the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, and instructor at the U.S. Military 
Academy. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, General 
Vittrup was assigned as assistant secre- 
tary of the Army General Staff. A short 
time later he became assistant secretary 
to the Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, where he worked on the overall 
planning and operations of World War 
II. He also was the first secretary of 
the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. 
In 1943, he was assigned to the Allied 
Force Headquarters, first in North Af- 
rica, and then in Italy. He participated 
in the planning and execution of the 
Allied invasion of Italy, southern France, 
and Germany, during 1944 and 1945. 

After World War II, General Vittrup 
progressed through a variety of assign- 
ments of ever-increasing responsibility. 
In 1945, he was assigned to the Opera- 
tions Division of the Army General 
Staff, serving first as liaison officer be- 
tween the War Department and the 
State Department, and then as Chief of 
the Policy Section of the Strategic and 
Policy Group. During the latter assign- 
ment he traveled in the Far East, nego- 
tiating the disposal of military material 
in the western Pacific. Upon comple- 
tion of his studies at the National War 
College, in 1948, General Vittrup served 
as G-3, U.S. Army Caribbean, and in 
command of the 33d Infantry, stationed 
in the Panama Canal Zone. After a 
tour as instructor at the Army War Col- 
lege, he became Chief of the Army sec- 
tion of the Joint U.S. Military Advisory 
Group, in Greece. On his return to the 
United States, he served as a Chief of 
the Operations Division, G-—3, Army 
General Staff, from October 1953 to Au- 
gust 1955. In August 1955 he became 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff of Mili- 
tary Operations (International Affairs) , 
and concurrently the U.S. Army delegate 
to Inter-American Defense Board; the 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense, 
United States-Canada; and the Army 
member of the Mexican-United States 
Defense Commission and the Brazilian- 
United States Defense Commission. 
These duties provided a wealth of experi- 
ence in worldwide Army operations and 
in international relations. 

In 1956, General Vittrup became com- 
manding general of the 24th Infantry 
Division in Korea, and subsequently 
Chief of Staff of the Army Forces Far 
East, 8th Army. Then, in 1957, he was 
designated Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans and Operations for the U.S. Army, 
Pacific. While in this capacity, he was 
sent to Indonesia, to negotiate the sale 
and delivery of certain military supplies 
and equipment to that country. In 
July 1959, General Vittrup left Hawaii, 
to assume his duties as Chief of the Of- 
fice of Legislative Liaison, in which 
capacity he served with much distinc- 
tion. : 

Now that he has completed his duties 
as our esteemed liaison officer with the 
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Army, I know my colleagues join me in 
wishing Lieutenant General Vittrup all 
the best in his new and challenging 
duties as Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel, and also join me in expressing 
our wholehearted appreciation for his 
past services with us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavuscueE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Texas has expired. 


FRANK LUKE, JR. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like today to pay tribute to the 
memory of the first American pilot to 
receive the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, 2d Lt. Frank Luke, Jr., who was 
awarded his Natior’s highest honor post- 
humously 42 years ago yesterday, was 
one of nine children in the family of a 
German immigrant who had married an 
American girl of Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
family settled in Arizona in 1880, and 
Frank, Jr., was born in Phoenix on May 
19, 1897. He was not long out of high 
school when the United States entered 
World War I, and he became a private, 
first class, in the aviation section of the 
Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Frank Luke took his flying training at 
Rockwell Field near San Diego, and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918. He went to France in 
March, where he went through aerial 
gunnery school at Cazaux. In July he 
was assigned as a pilot to the 27th Aero 
Squadron, ist Pursuit Group. 

To Frank Luke, the war became an 
He was 


intensely personal experience. 
an aggressive man and an adventurer 
who broke formation at will to fight his 
private battles in the skies over the 


Meuse-Argonne sector. His Spad be- 
came the bane of German observation 
balloonists, and often he flew a few feet 
off the ground to destroy them. In a 
single 10-minute engagement, his guns 
destroyed two balloons, two fighter air- 
craft, and a two-seat observation plane. 

At 5:22 on the afternoon of September 
29, 1918, Lieutenant Luke took off on his 
last combat mission—to attack three 
more observation balloons along the 
Meuse River. He shot down his first 
target and had the second in his gun 
sights when he was suddenly attacked by 
a formation of German fighters. He 
veered away and broke off the engage- 
ment, only to return, bag the balloon, 
and go after the third, fiying through a 
curtain of antiaircraft fire. 

He landed near the village of Murvaus, 
in a meadow near a churchyard. Al- 
though he was surrounded by the enemy 
and told to surrender, Frank Luke elected 
to fight. He emptied his single clip of 
ammunition with a service automatic 
before he fell dead of a wound in his 
chest. 

His was a military career of 1 year and 
4 days, and it ended with a record of 11 
enemy balloons and 7 aircraft destroyed 
in combat. In addition to the Distin- 
guished Service Cross with one Oak Leaf 
Cluster awarded for earlier missions, 
Lieutenant Luke’s heroism earned him 
the distinction of becoming the first 
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American pilot ever awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. It was 
posthumously awarded on April 11, 1919. 

Mr. President, War Department Gen- 
eral Order 59, published May 3, 1919, 
contains this citation: 

Frank Luke, Jr., second lieutenant, Ist 
Pursuit Group, 27th Aero Squadron, Air 
Service. For conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty in action with the enemy near Mur- 
vaux, France, September 29, 1918. After 
having previously destroyed a number of 
enemy aircraft within 17 days, he volun- 
tarily started on a patrol after German 
observation balloons. Though pursued by 
eight German planes, which were protecting 
the enemy balloon lines, he unhesitatingly 
attacked and shot down in flames three 
German balloons, being himself under heavy 
fire from ground batteries and hostile planes. 

Severely wounded, he descended to with- 
in 50 meters of the ground, and flying at 
this low altitude, opened fire upon enemy 
troops, killing six and wounding as many 
more. Forced to make a landing and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the enemy, who 
called for him to surrender, he drew his 
automatic pistol and defended himself gal- 
lantly until he fell dead from a wound in 
the chest. 


WORLD LEADERSHIP AND PETTY 
PATRONAGE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing an election at which there is a 
change in Presidential administrations 
there always develops, more or less, a 
feeling of unrest and uncertainty among 
our Federal employees who are classified 
under the Civil Service Act. The pres- 
ent change of administration is no ex- 
ception. 

It is my contention that a new admin- 
istration is entitled to fill policymaking 
positions with employees who are a part 
of the administration, but at the same 
time I insist that employees covered by 
the classified act not be removed for 
political reasons. 

I have received some complaints from 
individuals who felt that they were re- 
moved regardless of the protection of 
the civil service rules and regulations, 
and I am checking this closely. 

President Kennedy has stated on sev- 
eral occasions that the civil service em- 
ployees can have full faith and confi- 
dence in his administration, but at the 
same time I am following closely some 
of the actions which have been taken 
in some of the departments and agen- 
cies under his administration. 

Iam not the only one who is concerned 
about it, as I have just read a very ex- 
cellent article published in the March 
issue of the National Civil Service League 
Official Bulletin, entitled ““World Leader- 
ship and Petty Patronage.” The article 
was written by James R. Watson, execu- 
tive director of the league, who has dedi- 
cated his life to the interests of a strong 
Federal personnel program. 

The National Civil Service League is 
a nonpartisan civic organization repre- 
senting the public interest in the public 
service. It was founded in 1881 to spear- 
head the drive against the spoils system 
and has always been in the forefront of 
personnel progress. 
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The league lists three areas of concern 
which have arisen as a result of actions 
by the new administration: 

First, the order requiring high level 
clearance of transfers and promotions 
beginning at low grades in at least two 
departments. The article states that this 
may be a legitimate device for organizing 
and taking control, but warns that it wil] 
be poor management if it becomes per- 
manent. 

Second, the league bulletin expresses 
concern not that the traditional integrity 
of the civil service will be seriously 
abused, but that dynamic and effective 
government will be impeded by fear of a 
return to the spoils system. 

Third, the league sees overuse of 
patronage as a threat to the factor of 
flexibility in civil service which enables 
personnel directors to recognize and re- 
ward meritorious work and talented em- 
ployees. 

I commend this article to the Presi- 
dent and the heads of our Government 
agencies and departments who must deal 
with the personnel problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle may be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WoRLD LEADERSHIP AND PETTY PATRONAGE 
(By James R. Watson) 


A report from Washington on “Kennedy's 
vast patronage” in one sentence character- 
ized patronage as an “ancient and respected 
instrument of political leverage’ and later 
stated: “The scramble for patronage jobs is 
one of the most painful and troublesome— 
and potentially hazardous—problems that 
any new administration has to face.” 

The news story referred to approximately 
4,000 positions considered to be in the pa- 
tronage category. While the total number of 
political or patronage appointments is con- 
siderably larger than 4,000, the number is 
small in relation to the 2% million total 
Federal positions. Even the most tradition- 
bound reformers have little basis for indig- 
nation if spoils are thus limited, The great 
battles against the corruption of the Federal 
service by spoils influences have been largely 
won. Only a major letdown in standards of 
efficiency and morality would bring a signifi- 
cant setback. Misuse of the civil service to- 
day can be a political liability, and the op- 
position political party is alert to report any 
misuse. Furthermore, the Government em- 
ployee unions and veterans’ organizations 
have a growing power and influence in pro- 
tecting the civil service. The immediate 
question is to understand the potential effect 
of partisan actions, real or alleged, on the 
career service and its administration. Some 
Republican Congressmen, led by Representa- 
tive JOHANSEN of Michigan, fear that various 
groups in the Federal career service are being 
subjected to partisan actions, and allege an 
extension of spoils patronage into the career 
service beyond the areas currently viewed as 
properly subject to patronage. 

The purpose here is not to raise an in- 
dignant cry about the moral aspects of pa- 
tronage, although this is a matter of great 
importance to the image we present in our 
role of world leadership. But certain ques- 
tions should be recognized regarding the 
attracting, stimulating and leading of the 
tremendous manpower needed to achieve the 
lofty aims which have been so inspiringly 
and eloquently set forth by our new Presi- 
dent. 
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PATRONAGE INFLUENCE AND THE CAREER 


SERVICE 


Probably one of the most serious concerns 
is that of political or legislative clearance 
of career appointments, meaning generally 
transfer and promotion. This has come to 
attention now because at least two Depart- 
ments, Interior and Post Office, have frozen 
or centralized promotions, beginning at a 
low grade. This may very well be a tem- 
porary, legitimate device for reviewing the 
organization and taking control. However, 
if it is permanent, it is poor management. 
It must be kept scrupulously clean in terms 
of political influence; otherwise this device 
will be suspect and discredited. Partisan or 
legislative initiative or clearance for career 
appointments is as improper today as it was 
in 1954-55, when the so-called Willis order 
attempted to systematize it. The executive 
branch must bear full responsibility for ca- 
reer appointments. It must also be recog- 
nized that the great strength of a career 
service depends on its general accountability 
to whichever party controls the executive 
branch. Any test of partisan acceptability 
will interfere with the next transition of 
power. 

Another major area of patronage concern 
is schedule C. For all the fears and accusa- 
tions expressed when it was created,:this area 
of policy and confidential posts has not be- 
come a vast patronage grab. In the first 
place, it has numbered only slightly over 
1,200 positions, so its extension or restriction 
by several hundred positions will not, on the 
basis of numbers alone, seriously affect the 
integrity of the civil service. But the use 
of schedule C is closely scrutinized by the 
Civil Service Commission, which has the re- 
sponsibility of administering it, and by all 
who are concerned with the strength of man- 
power in the service, including the protec- 
tionist groups mentioned above. 

There are two important points to be made 
here regarding the use of schedule C. Its 
aim is to facilitate the process of policy con- 
trol of administration essential to our demo- 
cratic concepts and provide the political 
executive with an opportunity for appointing 
persons in whom he has specific personal 
confidence. The misuse of schedule C for 
purposes primarily of a spoils patronage na- 
ture will endanger this essential tool of top 
management. 

Two other factors about schedule C should 
be mentioned. It is inevitable in our scheme 
of things that career people will be asked to 
accept these appointments. In so doing, 
they should be fully informed of the “open” 
nature of the positions, free from the pro- 
tection of the career civil service. Secondly, 
the Civil Service Commission has at present 
the responsibility of reviewing the qualifi- 
cations of all schedule C appointees. This 
should be removed. First, it is an undue re- 
striction on the executive, who must clearly 
bear full responsibility for appointments to 
this schedule. Second, it places the Com- 
mission in the role of policing the executive 
in a political area, a function beyond its ap- 
propriate sphere. 


CAREER PEOPLE AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


The question of patronage or any other 
policy affecting the strength of manpower in 
Government must face squarely our position 
of world leadership. The Federal career serv- 
ice is possibly the best civil service in the 
world, or at least equal to the best. No 
State service can compare with it in terms 
of talents and the ability to provide staff 
where needed. Internationally, only the 
British can claim equivalent standards, and 
there are those who doubt whether they are 
equal, in terms of real dynamics. But it is 
equally clear that our Federal system is not 
good enough. It is a constant struggle barely 
to keep up with the growing responsibili- 
ties and the new challenges. We must be 
ever alert to utilize new techniques, expand 
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research and improve human relationships. 
In addition, it is fundamental to our 
philosophy that we are forever seeking im- 
provement, so that we can never become 
complacent, Our concern today is not that 
the traditional integrity of the civil service 
will be seriously abused, but that dynamic 
and effective Government will be impeded 
by fear of a return to the spoils system. 


FLEXIBILITY 


The Federal civil service allows a unique 
degree of flexibility in transfer, placement 
and promotion. Outstanding young people 
can advance rapidly, and it is possible to 
do much in terms of developing persons who 
exemplify the great career characteristics 
in building staff for emergency programs. 
It is perfectly legal to transfer individuals 
from one program to another, or even from 
one department to another, so that dead- 
ends are avoided and new inspiration pro- 
vided. ng and directing such flexi- 
bility brings vitality. Naturally, there are 
dangers, but the responsibilities as well as 
the pattern of developments in the Federal 
service show us that misuse of this flexibil- 
ity can be kept in reasonable control with- 
out excessive rules and limitations. 

However, there are those who believe that 
such flexibility violates the true principles 
of a merit system, or they fear that the 
opportunities for personal or political 
favoritism are great enough to affect the 
basic integrity of the system. For this 
reason, it is not surprising that there are 
those who constantly oppose flexibility in 
principle. It is even understandable that 
flexibility should be particularly suspect at 
a time of political transition. Strong moves 
by a new administration, no matter how 
legitimate, are today being viewed by some 
with suspicion. It has already been men- 
tioned that at least two departments have 
frozen or centralized promotions for all posi- 
tions except the very lowest, supposedly for 
purposes of getting a review of the organiza- 
tion and grasping control of the administra- 
tive machinery. 

However, the suspicion of such a move is 
just as real and important as the need by the 
new administration to get control. There- 
fore it is up to the departments involved to 
handle such matters with great care and 
scrupulously avoid actions which can be sus- 
pected of involving partisan influence. To 
do otherwise will bring limitations on the 
opportunity to gain control of such person- 
nel actions and reduce the valuable flexibil- 
ity factor in the promotion system. 


THE NEW FRONTIER 


In addition to the danger affecting the 
basic flexibility of personnel techniques, 
there is the relationship to the stated spirit 
of the New Frontier. There is something 
grossly inconsistent between control of jobs 
for petty patronage purposes and the inspir- 
ing statements of the President and other 
leaders of his party, such as the call in the 
President’s state of the Union message to 
every civil servant, for daring and dissent as 
well as initiative and energy. I cannot im- 
agine that it is possible, however, to reduce 
“timidities” and the growing gap between 
decision and execution on the part of people 
who must look over their shoulders to be 
sure who their political sponsors may be. 
Beyond this, Senator Jackson, in his work 
on national policy machinery, has empha- 
sized that “human talent is our most 
precious resource” as we need talent “to out- 
think, outplan, and outperform totalitar- 
ianism.” The recent statement of his sub- 
committee has emphasized the importance 
of flexibility in job experiences and the im- 
portance of transfer between agencies and 
departments, so that men and women may 
have broader experience for greater respon- 
sibility. The subcommittee feels that “per- 
sonnel practices which inhibit such transfers 
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need review and revision to meet present 
needs.” Such developments must be in an 
atmosphere of confidence, rather than sus- 
picion. The present flexibility of the serv- 
ice and the more progressive techniques 
which are needed cannot be maintained or 
developed if there is legitimate suspicion of 
partisan interference in the appointment, 
transfer or promotion of career people to 
positions in the career service. 

This is the challenge to our ability to as- 
sume world leadership. It is important to 
repeat: There are probably strong enough 
forces today to maintain the traditional in- 
tegrity of civil service, although even this 
cannot be taken completely for granted. 
But every personnel policy and every sug- 
gested partisan move must be viewed from 
the basis of its relationship to the progres- 
sive staffing of Government. 





RED CHINA AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on the 
front page of yesterday’s Evening Star 
appeared an article, with a dateline from 
London, by the Associated Press, which 
quoted informed diplomats as stating 
that President Kennedy’s administration 
has decided not to oppose U.N. debate 
next fall on Red China’s bid for a seat 
in the United Nations. The article said 
further that, according to these diplo- 
mats, President Kennedy told British 
Prime Minister Macmillan at their meet- 
ing last week he needs at least 12 
months to prepare Americans to accept 
the Red Chinese into the United Nations. 

At a time when we are deeply involved 
in Laos, with our Government insisting 
on a cease fire and peaceful negotiation 
of the problems there, firmness towards 
communism must be continued as a mat- 
ter of national policy. If the statement 
attributed to President Kennedy is true, 
the United States is in danger of losing 
its reputation for firmness towards com- 
munism among our allies and the un- 
committed nations; worse yet, the 
Soviets and Red Chinese will interpret 
this as a weakening in our national will 
to resist Communist aggression. If the 
President did not make such a state- 
ment, I believe he should make it clear 
at once that the statement was not made 
and that our position on Red China is 
unchanged and will remain that way 
until Red China not only repudiates its 
position that war with the United States 
is inevitable, but also enters into an 
effective inspection agreement for con- 
trol of nuclear weapons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Evening Star be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES May Nor OPPose DEBATE ON 
PEIPING SEAT—KENNEDY QUOTED As SAYING 
He NEEDS YEAR To PREPARE FOR RED CHINA 
In UN. 

Lonpon, April 12—In a reversal of long- 
standing policy, President Kennedy’s ad- 
ministration has decided not to oppose U. N. 
debate next fall on Red China’s bid for a 
seat in the United Nations, informed 
diplomats reported today. 

Instead, the United States is working on 
new strategy to keep Peiping out of the 
world body—at least until 1962. The 
diplomats said Mr. Kennedy told British 
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Prime Minister Macmillan at their meeting 
last week he needs at least 12 months to 


on. 

The Chinese Reds themselves seem to be 
helping the Americans achieve their goal. 
They have set what looks like a new price 
tag on joining the U.N—demands that 
American forces must first quit the Formosa 
area. 

ACCOUNT OF TALKS 

The informants, familiar with some de- 
tails of Mr. Kennedy’s talks with Prime 
Minister Macmillan in Washington last 
week, gave this account: 

Mr. Macmillan told Mr. Kennedy the West 
is running out of votes in the U.N. to 
maintain the 7-year-old policy of keeping 
the question of seating Communist China 
off the U.N. Assembly agenda and that an 
attempt next fall to prevent a full debate on 
the issue will carry the danger of humiliat- 
ing defeat. The British-American stand 
last year was backed by 42 countries, op- 
posed by 34, while 22 abstained. Mr. Mac- 
millan added that even Britain would prob- 
ably have to switch her vote next fall in 
favor of a debate. 

Mr. Kennedy generally agreed. He in- 
dicated Washington, too, thinks the mora- 
torilum cannot be sustained. But it 
emerged clearly that he considers the 
American people need more time in which 
to accustom themselves to the idea of 
Peiping’s entry into the U.N. 

WON'T DUMP FORMOSA 

He also made plain that the US. 
Government at this time has no intention 
of weakening its support of the Nationalist 
regime of Formosa, or dumping its pledge to 
defend Formosa against Peiping’s claim. 

The British leader accepted the Presi- 
dent’s general premises. He also accepted 
that Washington still needs time in which 
to work out in detail its tactics to meet the 
problem when it arises in the General As- 
sembly. 

One possible avenue for the United States 
may have been provided by Red China’s 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi in a recent inter- 
view with a Hungarian newspaper. He said 
Red China would not join the U.N. until 
American air and land forces quit Formosa 
and the U.S. 7th Fleet pulled out of the 
Formosa Strait area. 


OLD STAND RECALLED 

These conditions for membership came 
on top of an old Peiping assertion—that the 
Communist regime never would join any 
world body in which Generalissimo Chiang’s 
regime was represented. 

Mr. Kennedy and his advisers evidently 
figure their refusal to meet these conditions 
will stall a decision on Red China’s admis- 
sion. They apparently anticipate that the 
majority of the U.N. members won’t let 
Peiping lay down prior conditions for join- 
ing the organization. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think I can an- 
swer the question raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa. The an- 
swer is “No,” so far as the story from 
London is concerned. I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that this 
question was also raised in the Presi- 
dent’s press conference yesterday, and 
the President denied in person what was 
alleged to have been said in a story from 
London. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate very much 
the statement from the distinguished 
majority leader. I have not seen a re- 
port to the effect that the President has 
repudiated the story, but I certainly hope 
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it will be brought to my attention. I be- 
lieve it should be given much wider cov- 
erage than it has been given, because 
the people need to be reassured by the 
President himself. I think a repudia- 
tion of any policy such as was attributed 
to him should be made by the President 
himself. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, apro- 
pos of the discussion a moment ago be- 
tween the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. MILLER] I had occasion earlier to- 
day to make some comment on the China 
situation, as the result of the leadership 
conference of our party. 

It is difficult to understand how some 
of these peculiar press releases emanate 
from the other side, and I was glad in- 
deed that the President, without fanfare, 
said the report simply was not accurate. 
I accept that as a denial. 

At the same time, it is quite evident 
that there has been some discussion be- 
tween the British Prime Minister and the 
President of the United States on the 
whole question of China’s admission to 
the United Nations and probably by im- 
plication, at least, her recognition by 
the United States. 

It is an interesting question, which 
has had the attention of the Congress on 
@ number of occasions. If my estimate 
is correct, there have been at least 13 dif- 
ferent times when the Congress has gone 
on record expressing itself that it was the 
sense of the Congress not to admit Red 
China to the United Nations and not to 
recognize Red China. 

This problem will come before us again 
when the resolution is proposed in the 
fall session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. That will take place 
either in September or in October. 

If anyone will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the votes, starting with the 8th 
General Assembly in 1953, he will dis- 
cover that there has been a progressive 
weakening in the opposition to the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. I think, on the last vote, 42 coun- 
tries opposed bringing the proposal up 
for consideration, 34 countries favored 
consideration, and 22 countries ab- 
stained. 

The reason for the increased number 
of countries voting for consideration of 
the question lies in the fact that more 
nations are being admitted to the United 
Nations, but it would only be necessary 
to have 9 of the 22 abstainers change in 
order to bring about the adoption of the 
motion for consideration. To be sure, 
there will be a long way yet to go after 
such consideration, but consideration of 
the question would constitute, in my 
judgment, a breach in the wall. We 
undertook today to establish the posi- 
tion that the House and the Senate 
ought, by concurrent resolution, to re- 
examine the stand which the President 
uttered yesterday, and to flatly, firmly, 
and unequivocally assert ourselves that 
it is the sense of the House and of the 
Senate that the United States not recog- 
nize Red China and that we oppose her 
admission into the United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. What the distin- 
guished minority leader has just said, 
vis-a-vis the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations, as the Senator re- 
ferred to it, is correct. The vote was 42 
opposed to the question of taking up the 
question of the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, with 34 fa- 
voring the proposal. There were 22 ab- 
stentions, If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, had the 22 abstaining countries 
voted on the question, practically every- 
one would have voted in favor of taking 
up the question of admitting Communist 
China to the U.N. It may well be that 
what we ought to do in Congress is to 
Pass a concurrent resolution. I rise at 
this time only to make the request of the 
distinguished minority leader that if such 
action is undertaken, we do so through 
the appropriate committee so that we 
can keep alive the judicial procedures 
which have marked this body, and in 
that way bring the question to a head. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to hear the majority leader make 
that statement, because I think the em- 
phasis would have to be placed on two 
points: 

First, that there be no delay in getting 
action in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to bring the proposed concurrent 
resolution to the floor of the Senate. 

Second, if such concurrent resolution 
is to be meaningful and purposeful, of 
course, it ought to be jointly sponsored, 
and it ought to have the unanimous vote 
of this body, as a kind of warning to all 
the world as to how the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States feel on this proposal, and on the 
admission of a country that is clearly an 
aggressor and has made no expiation for 
her sins of aggression. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I cannot speak for 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Fu.sricHT], but I 
am quite sure that he would give every 
consideration to such a proposal. I re- 
call that he raised the question about 
a resolution submitted earlier this ses- 
sion (S. Res. 67) covering the same ter- 
ritory, because it had not been referred 
to his committee. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drr«- 
SEN] will recall that the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the minority leader, the majority 
leader, and others, including the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services attended a luncheon 
given by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations for Mr. Macmillan. Does not 
the Senator recall that at that meeting 
we practically covered the globe, but the 
one question we did not raise was the 
question of China, for some reason or 
other? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So I for one am 
glad that Mr. Macmillan and President 
Kennedy discussed this question, because 
the time for discussion is now. The time 
of danger is immediately ahead. The 
time for the vote is becoming close, and 
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if the President and Mr. Macmillan had 
not discussed this question in some shape 
or form, I would have been disappointed, 
because it is one issue that we shall 
have to face up to someday, and one 
which cannot be avoided in the United 
Nations next year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have only one sug- 
gestion to offer. I think a clear-cut 
assertion on this subject should be in 
the nature of an assertion of the leader- 
ship of this country for the free world, 
and that we mean to follow a firm and 
determined course. 





A FRESH BREEZE TO HELP FARMERS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is evident that a fresh breeze is sweeping 
through the U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture. New attitudes and new ap- 
proaches to old problems are based on 
the conviction that something can be 
done to improve family farm income and 
family farm living, and a determination 
to take positive action. 

Readily available credit is vital to the 
successful operation of a farm. There- 
fore, I was pleased when Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman recently 
said: 

To the extent that farm loan policies and 
available funds can prevent it, no qualified 
family farmer will be required to give up 
farming because of his inability to finance 
his 1961 operations. 


The Secretary at that time asked the 
Farmers Home Administration of the 
Department to review the regulations 
and to take all action within its au- 
thority to meet farm credit needs. 

The Secretary’s request accompanied 
action by the President making available 
an additional $35 million for farm oper- 
ating loans during the 1961 fiscal year. 

Many farmers, and especially many 
beginning farmers, have exhausted their 
normal sources of credit during the past 
9 years of declining farm prices and in- 
come. Many of them can, if credit and 
proper guidance is available to enable 
them to make full use of their earning 
resources, remain on their farms instead 
of being forced upon the labor market. 

It is the expressed intent of the Ad- 
ministration, working in cooperation 
with the Congress and the farmers of 
our Nation, to reverse the downward 
farm income trend so that efficient fam- 
ily farmers can earn and receive a 
parity of income. Oregon is proud that 
Mr. Howard Bertsch is the new Admin- 
istrator of the FHA. 

Secretary Freeman has said: 

When the new farm program becomes 
effective, these family-type farmers will 
again be good commercial credit risks. It 
would be unthinkable to allow many efficient 
farm families to give up the struggle now 
because they are unable to obtain credit 
needed to finance 1961 operations. 


The redirected policies of the Farmers 
Home Administration will not result in 
the financing of individuals beyond their 
ability to pay; but they will enable a 
farm family’s full income-earning po- 
tentials to be taken into account. The 
revised loan eligibility requirements give 
increased consideration to young farm- 
ers who in the future will be able to 
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obtain additional land and other re- 
sources, and to young and middle-aged 
farmers who may be able to obtain off- 
farm income in the future. The operat- 
ing loans are made for the purchase of 
livestock and equipment, for fertilizer, 
tractor fuel, feed, and other essential 
farm and home operating needs, and to 
refinance chattel debts. The loans are 
scheduled for repayment in accordance 
with borrowers’ abilities, over periods 
not exceeding 7 years. 

The importance of the credit avail- 
able through Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration to Oregon farmers and the Ore- 
gon economy is evidenced by a table 
summarizing FHA loan activities in my 
State. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
tabulation appear in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARMERS 
HoME ADMINISTRATION 


Applications for loans in Oregon during fis- 
cal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 through 
Feb. 28 














Fiscal year— 
Type of loan 
1961 

1960 through 

Feb. 28 
Operating loan.............-.....- 925 733 
Farm ownership loan. _.........-- 104 81 
Soil and water conservation loan. _ 73 26 
Farm manne se I i cnesitiiaiaedinneidl 120 95 
Emergenc = salieduumectiidudeunn 3 None 
Watershed protection loan. ......- None 1 
Datel j sek owdsddonsencansaes 1, 225 936 


The amount of loans obligated in Oregon 
during fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 
through Mar. 31, 1961 


Amount fiscal year— 














Type of loan 
1961 

1960 through 

Mar. 31 
Operating loans.................- $2, 575, 719 |$2, 052, 801 
Farmownership loans. ..........- 341, 278 534 
Soil and water conservation loans- 120, 485 113, 025 
Farm na Ra 414, 406 421, 690 
Emerge: mony leone ihn bhil aageavnthaled & 667 26, 190 
Waters protection loans... ... one None 
Total obligated._.........- 3, 504, 555 | 2,906, 240 


Principal balance of loans outstanding in 
Oregon as of Dec. 31, 1960 


Type of loan: Amount 
Ca ae a 925, 461 
Farmownership loans.................... 5, 811, 872 
Soil and water conservation loans__...... , 344, 090 

‘arm housing loans --..................-. 2, 655, 058 
Watershed nati tataadi nice eee 199, 655 
Watershed protection loans_............. None 

(former regional Agricultural 
‘Credit Corporation, etc.).............. 103, 609 
Total outstanding... .~.n<acv<nnandee 15, 039, 745 





NEED FOR END TO ARAB BOYCOTTS 
AND RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly today on a resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of New York regarding the indefensible 
Arab policy of trade restrictions, block- 
ades, and boycotts against American 
citizens of Jewish faith and against 
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American companies controlled or man- 
aged by such citizens. 

This policy, which is in direct viola- 
tion of the principles of nondiscrimina- 
tion laid down in the Charter of the 
United Nations, is an offense to the whole 
free world and to all nations which truly 
value freedom. For all those who are 
seeking genuine economic progress, gen- 
uine peace and prosperity, and genuine 
international cooperation, such a policy 
is anathema. 

Mr. President, I have had considerable 
correspondence with the Department of 
State about this matter in the past, be- 
cause, frankly, I do not feel that the U.S. 
Government is taking a sufficiently ac- 
tive role in the matter. What is involved 
here is discrimination against American 
citizens, because of their background or 
religion, by nations which are receiving 
sizable sums of aid contributed partially 
by the taxes of those very citizens which 
they are trying to discriminate against. 
This is truly indefensible. I am, there- 
fore, sending a copy of the resolution to 
the Department of State for their com- 
ment. I, myself, am also studying what 
measures can be taken to alter this in- 
tolerable situation. 





“CANCER EDUCATION MONTH” IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, April 
has been designated by Governor Rocke- 
feller as “Cancer Education Month” in 
New York State. I want to take a few 
minutes today to comment on the fitness 
of this designation and on the urgency 
of our devoting every effort, public and 
private, to finding a cure for cancer and 
to discovering better methods for treat- 
ing this grave and pitiful disease. 

Cancer is the second most widespread 
cause of death in New York State and in 
the Nation as a whole. In 1960, cancer 
accounted for approximately 18 percent 
of the deaths in New York State. In 
1959 over one-quarter million Americans 
died of cancer. In 1960, 260,000 Ameri- 
cans died of cancer. It is estimated that 
the nationwide hospital bill for cancer 
is about $350 million a year. 

But what is even more serious is the 


terrible, heart-rending manner in which 


cancer takes its victims. All of us have 
known personal instances in which those 
whom we love have been stricken by this 
disease and have suffered immeasurable 
pain for long periods of time. What 
makes it so pathetic is, while they are 
suffering this pain, many victims of can- 
cer know there is little that anyone 
can do. 

One of the best and most direct ways 
in which to deal with cancer is to try to 
“nip it in the bud.” We can, if we dis- 
cover cancer early enough, count on some 
success in treatment. 

In announcing New York’s “Cancer 
Education Month,” Dr. Herman E. Hille- 
boe, State commissioner of health, 
stressed the need for familiarizing Amer- 
icans with the early danger signals of 
cancer so they can see their physician 
when these signs are first noticed. 

I think it may be useful to briefly list 
the seven major danger signs cited by 
Dr. Hilleboe. I ask unanimous consent 
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that they appear at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

A lump or thickening in the breast, or 
elsewhere. 

A sore that does not heal. 

Change in bowel or bladder habits. 

Hoarseness or cough. 

Indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 

Change in a wart or mole. 


New York, and many other States, 
have done a great deal in providing 
treatment and research to publicize the 
need for early detection of cancerous 
growths. In addition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent millions of dollars on 
cancer research. As long as I have been 
in the Congress, I have always felt that 
a dollar spent on cancer research is 
worth many times its value, if, in the 
long run, it contributes to man’s untir- 
ing efforts to conquer this dread disease. 

Last year, Congress appropriated $111 
million for cancer research. Another $5 
million was appropriated for new cancer 
research facilities at the National In- 
stitutes of Health and throughout the 
country. Private institutions, universi- 
ties, hospitals, and research foundations 
heave also spent many millions more try- 
ing in every way they can to develop a 
cure for cancer. As long as there is 
hope, we must leave no stone unturned 
in the continuing efforts of Government 
and private groups to fight cancer. 

There is hope. Today, medical sicence 
is saving 1-in-3 of all cancer patients 
by surgery, radiation or chemotherapy. 
Over 1 million Americans have been 
cured of cancer. They are a living mon- 
ument to what can be done by vigorous 
preventive medicine and concerted re- 
search efforts. 

Mr. President, I am proud that New 
York State has a “Cancer Education 
Month.” The purposes of this campaign 
are laudable. Many New Yorkers have 
profited from it. I commend Governor 
Rockefeller and the New York State De- 
partment of Health for the designation 
of this month as “Cancer Education 
Month” in New York State. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s special message on regu- 
latory agencies is of great significance. 
In my opinion a searching reappraisal of 
the manner in which the regulatory 
agencies perform their role in our 
scheme of government is long overdue. 
I recommended on May 16, 1960, the cre- 
ation of a National Advisory Committee 
on Administrative Practices and Pro- 
cedure whose mission it would be to pre- 
sent to Congress and the President a 
program for removing the evils which 
have crept into our administrative sys- 
tem without impairing any benefits 
which deserve preservation. The de- 
cision of the President to call at the 
earliest practicable date an Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States 
certainly is a step in the same direction. 

The President’s message contains a 
number of specific suggestions for im- 
proving the procedures of the adminis- 
trative agencies. In general, these are 
very commendable. I am concerned, 
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however, about the proposal that the 
Federal Power Commission exempt from 
regulation up to 100 percent of the small 
individual producers of natural gas. I 
would much rather that the President 
recommend the employment of enough 
additional personnel by the Federal 
Power Commission to enable it to catch 
up with its serious backlog in this area. 
The victims of any unreasonable price 
increases are consumers and I would not 
like to see any forfeiture of jurisdiction 
which could prejudice consumer inter- 
ests in any possible way. Furthermore, 
there appears to be no reason, except 
political, for increasing the number of 
members of the FPC. 

Mr. President, Congress has a tremen- 
dous responsibility with respect to the 
regulatory agencies. The basic objec- 
tives of regulatory policy must ultimate- 
ly be defined by the legislative branch of 
the Government. It is evident that some 
of our directives to the administrative 
agencies have been vague and conflict- 
ing. Our investigations of the problems 
to date have been more critical than 
constructive. It is of vital importance 
that Congress act promptly to unify and 
better define the goals of national policy 
in the fields subject to regulatory con- 
trol. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR FOR MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES REASSERTS ADMINIS- 
TRATION ENDORSEMENT OF A 
NATIONAL FUELS STUDY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Mineral Resources, the Honorable John 
M. Kelly, delivered a most significant 
address earlier this week—one which 
merits careful study by all of us who 
must share responsibility and concern 
for the Nation’s natural resource min- 
erals, including fuels. 

Assistant Secretary Kelly, speaking 
April 11, 1961, at a meeting of the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Association at 
San Antonio, Tex., emphasized that 
more than mere cooperation between 
government and industry is needed. He 
spoke forthrightly of the complex prob- 
lems in the area of the Nation’s mineral 
resources. And he reasserted the Ken- 
nedy administration’s position that a 
“balanced, long-range fuels’ study, 
which uses the test of the public good 
as its cardinal principle,’ is necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Assistant Secretary 
Kelly’s address be printed in the REecorpD 
following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDREsS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN M. KELLY AT MEETING OF WEST- 
ERN PETROLEUM REFINERS ASSOCIATION, SAN 
ANTONIO, TEx., APR 11, 1961 
Several years ago, in addressing another 

oil industry group in Texas, a leading rep- 

resentative of the steel industry chose a term 

common to airline pilots—the phrase, “a 

point of no return”—as the starting text of 

his remarks. 

He related the disquieting feeling which 
came over him on a trip across the ocean 
when someone mentioned that the plane had 
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passed “the point of no return.” It meant, 
he said, the plane was committed to continue 
onward, for good or ill. To turn back had 
become impractical, if not impossible. 

He philosophized that individuals and na- 
tions also have their point of no return— 
a point where certain decisions and actions 
had irrevocably dictated the future, 

To a large degree, this has happened in 
the United States and in the world. We live 
in a period of tremendous transformation in 
our national attitudes and our national in- 
stitutions, as well as in a world in which 
two powerful ideologies stand opposed to one 
another. 

In my lifetime and yours, there have been 
profound changes in the political, economic, 
and social institutions and attitudes of our 
Nation. The past is dead. And, it is an idle 
pasttime to shed nostalgic tears for the good 
old days when the present forces upon us, 
in President Kennedy’s words, “the role of 
defending freedom in its hour of maximum 
danger.” 

Today, the leaders of industry and the 
leaders of Government are bound together 
by mutual responsibility for the social, eco- 
nomic, and political impact of our individual 
actions on the affairs of our country and of 
our world. We in Government, and you in 
industry, must accept this responsibility— 
a responsibility which we must meet on com- 
mon ground, side by side. 

In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy also uttered these now-historic words, 
“Ask not what your country will do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country.” 
A few days later, in his first message to the 
Congress, the President pledged his admin- 
istration “* * * to a continuous encourage- 
ment of initiative, responsibility, and energy 
in serving the natonal interest.” 


MORE THAN MERE COOPERATION NEEDED 


These are times which demand far more 
than mere cooperation between government 
and industry. In this troubled world, a 
world restless, changing, a world challeng- 
ing old ideas and moving toward new hori- 
zons—in a world of this fabric, the United 
States must demonstrate that its economic 
system is efficient, that it is flexible, and that 
it is the servant, not the master, of a free 
people. Such demonstration demands, on 
the part of us all, an identity of purpose 
and a dedication to the common interest. 

The petroleum industry is one of the key 
building blocks in the foundation of Amer- 
ican economic strength. The industry is 
essential to the welfare and social progress 
of our Nation and the free world. We in the 
Kennedy administration know its impor- 
tance, we recognize its complexities, and we 
respect the intelligence and ingenuity of 
those who direct it. 

In looking realistically at the future, the 
petroleum industry itself must bury the 
shibboleths and totems of the past—the 
outworn creed that looks a cooperation with 
government as a mutually antagonistic 
partnership, temporarily formed by expedi- 
ency—at government, as an evil to be 
tolerated. 

Government is inescapably involved in this 
industry, and this involvement—particularly 
in the Department in which I serve—will 
grow rather than diminish in the years 
ahead. The petroleum industry itself, on 
many counts, has actively sought this in- 
volvement as being in its own best interests. 
Conversely, it must willingly accept govern- 
ment as a referee of the industry, as its 
shield in foreign affairs, and as the protector 
of the public interest. 

We have a new administration in Wash- 
ington, a new attitude toward: national af- 
fairs and a new dedication to the principle 
of mutual action in the best interests of the 
people. We have a Secretary of the Interior 
who personally maintains an open door and 
an open mind on the pressing subjects of 
natural resource development, 
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And, his policy is also my policy in the 
field of mineral and fuel resource matters 
falling under my jurisdiction. 

The door of my office—and the doors of 
those who work in the mineral and fuel 
pureaus of the Department—will always be 
open to your industry, to the coal industry, 
to the extractive industries, and last but 
foremost of all, to the public. 

We want your ideas, we seek your counsel, 
and we value your suggestions. There will 
be times when we will not see eye to eye— 
when our views will not coincide. Respon- 
sible government cannot let others make its 
decision by default, and the administration 
intends to renew and revitalize responsibility 
in government. 

There will be times when our views will be 
identical—and I hope this will be the rule— 
because that which is in the best interest of 
the American people is also in the best inter- 
est of American industry, whether it be oil or 
oysters. 

In recent years, fuels programs have been 
hammered out behind locked doors. We in 
the Department of the Interior intend to 
reverse that trend. We actively seek greater 
public participation in government, greater 
public awareness of the programs of govern- 
ment and their impact on all aspects of 
American life. 

We seek an active, participating citizenry 
from all walks of social and economic life 
which will work together without regard to 

mal interest but dedicated rather to the 
utilitarian principle of the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 


MINERAL RESOURCES PROBLEMS ARE COMPLEX 


In the area of our Nation’s mineral re- 
sources, we face many problems—complex 
problems which were not made in a day and 
which will not be solved by a stroke of a 
pen or in a constant reassurance that we 
live in the best of all possible worlds. 

In the metals and the nonmetalic mineral 
industries, we have—as in the petroleum 
industry—a mixed picture. A number of 
commodities have shown steady growth and 
radical progress has been made with re- 
spect to some of the newer metals. 

It is, however, in the group of metals 
which in their own right are as essential to 
our economic well-being as oil that serious 
difficulties have been encountered in recent 
years. I speak primarily of lead, zinc, and 
copper. 

Lead and zinc have been subject to de- 
clining domestic production and increasing 
pressures from imports. The copper indus- 
try has been affected materially by events 
in distant parts of the world with resulting 
instability, although production has ex- 
panded. Speaking parenthetically, these 
generalizations should have a familiar ring 
to this audience. 

These are pressing problems which re- 
quire—and which will get—a substantial 
portion of my energies and the energies of 
my staff. 

In coal, we have the problem of an under- 
developed, underused natural resource. 
Let me say, at this point, that underdevel- 
opment of a vital natural resource is as ab- 
horrent to true conservation as wasteful use. 

The coal industry today has fewer em- 
ployed miners than in the year 1890—the 
first year for which reliable statistics are 
available. Coal production declined dras- 
tically from 1947 to 1958, and, while minor 
gains were achieved in 1959 and 1960, the 
rate of activity is falling again in 1961. 

We have a coal industry which cannot be 
allowed to decline, if it is expected to meet 
the greatly increased demands which would 
be placed upon it in time of national emer- 
gency. This is a disturbing situation—a 
situation to which the Department of the 
Interior will direct its efforts to alleviate. 

In oil, we have almost a parallel situa- 
tion. Current refinery capacity and current 
crude oil productive capacity in the United 
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States, even after allowance for a defense 
reserve, exceeds the consumptive capacity 
of the American people. 

However, this is more closely defined as a 
current economic problem, as distinct from 
some of the more technological problems 
which stand in the way of a marked increase 
in coal consumption. No matter which eco- 
nomic crystal ball you look into, the picture 
is always the same: Progressively mounting 
petroleum requirements in the years ahead. 

Here is the crux of the petroleum problem. 
Reserves of crude oil available to the people 
of the United States must be abundant, must 
be secure, and must be available on a rea- 
sonable economic basis. 

In this regard, we are distressed by the 
1960 showing in exploration and develop- 
ment. In 1960, the volume of new crude oil 
discovered in the United States was only 
slightly higher than in 1946. Furthermore, 
the addition to proven reserves by extension 
of known fields was the lowest in 10 years. 
It was only through an increase in natural 
gas liquids that total liquid hydrocarbon 
reserves made any advance over 1959 levels. 
Here also, the picture is not completely 
bright because the discovery rate of natural 
gas liquids was also declining. 

Although we have skirted them briefly, I 
think we can see a similarity in the various 
minerals problems of the Nation, a basic 
pattern of immediate abundance of re- 
sources, underdeveloped demand, and over- 
developed productive capacity. 

These problems present a unique, tre- 
mendous challenge to American ingenuity, 
for we must show the world we have the 
maturity and vision to make our basic abun- 
dance a blessing, rather than a millstone 
around our economic necks. 

Turning now to the more immediate mat- 
ters of interest, Secretary Udall has pledged 
the Department of the Interior to a “new 
look” at the oil import program—the philos- 
ophy which underlies it, the machinery by 
which it operates, and the effectiveness of 
this machinery in meeting the objectives 
of the program. 

This searching reappraisal for residual 
fuel oil has been completed. We feel that 
some of the earlier inequities have been elim- 
inated and that the residual portion of the 
program is more firmly based, more respon- 
sive to public policy, and more soundly 
geared to efficient supply and distribution. 

We intend to give the crude oil portion 
of the program equal scrutiny in the weeks 
ahead. I can announce today that two pub- 
lic hearings have been scheduled—one in 
Washington on May 10 and 11, the other in 
Los Angeles on May 4. 

We come now to the subject of another 
review—that of a congressional fuels study, 
a study of no little controversy in the pe- 
troleum industry. 


ADMINISTRATION ENDORSES FUELS STUDY 


President Kennedy and Secretary Udall 
have firmly endorsed a balanced, long-range 
fuels study which uses the test of the public 
good as its cardinal principle. In Secretary 
Udall’s words: 

“We cannot in something as important as 
fuels and energy let policy be set by drift 
and default.” 

For this reason, the administration is sup- 
porting legislation which provides for a 
thorough study in the national interest. 

Let me say this: No one can dispute the 
right of the Congress of the United States 
to initiate such a study. 

Let me also add this: Unthinking, blind 
opposition within the petroleum industry to 
an impartial, long-range study can easily 
leave the mistaken impression that the in- 
terests of the industry are somewhat different 
than the interest of the Nation as a whole. 

For these reasons, I am personally gratified 
that in recent weeks, many responsible 
leaders within the petroleum industry have 
endorsed a national fuels study. 
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We have much to gain from a thorough 
look at where we have been, where we are, 
and where we are going. I, for one, would 
like to know the answers to some of the 
more searching questions, questions such as: 

What public policies are necessary to in- 
sure an adequate, dependable fuel supply 
for the Nation in order to achieve a healthy, 
balanced development of the national econ- 
omy? 

Can our present Federal, State, and local 
laws and programs promote the public in- 
terest in the wise development of our fuel 
resources? 

Finally, how can we define in specific 
terms what the public interest really is, when 
confronted with the technical, economic, and 
international problems entailed in fuel re- 
source development and use? 

President Kennedy, in his state of the 
Union message, cautioned our Nation that we 
“cannot escape our dangers—neither must 
we let them drive us into panic or narrow 
isolation.” 

He meant not only panic and narrow iso- 
lation in the more conventionally under- 
stood area of foreign affairs, but also panic 
and narrow isolation from ourselves and our 
society. 

We are back on the frontier—but this 
frontier extends into space and time, in- 
ward into the scientific core of matter itself, 
and outward to the friendship and loyalty 
of all free men. We each have a part to 
play, a contribution to make to others, and 
to ourselves in the process, Time will not 
let us wait, nor can we shirk or avoid our 
mutual responsibility to a common goal and 
@ common ideal. 

This is not the decade—nor the century— 
for the soft look, or the soft compromise, or 
the soft way to a shaky security. It is, in- 
stead, a time for determination, for devotion, 
for daring. 

This is the way America is going, and the 
oil industry will go with it—or be left be- 
hind. This industry has always accepted its 
challenges and performed with honor and 
credit in national emergency. This vigor, 
this vitality, must now become the daily 
watchword of an industry moving forward 
in the mainstream of American life and 
American purpose. 

I thank you very much. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business? 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which I intend to 
propose to H.R. 3935, the minimum wage 
bill. I ask that it may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
may say that there are two very sub- 
stantial issues involved in the proposed 
legislation; one is the question of the 
increase in the minimum wage, and 
the other is the extent of new coverage 
under the act. 

The effect of the substitute would be 
to divorce those issues and have them 
considered separately and independent- 
ly. The substitute I intend to offer con- 
forms to the committee bill and the rec- 
ommendations of the administration as 
to the amount of the minimum wage; 
that is, it would increase it to $1.15, and, 
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after a 2-year period, it would be in- 
creased to $1.25. However, the substi- 
tute would not increase the coverage. 
It would be confined to its present 
limitations. 

Madam President, I am gravely con- 
cerned about the reckless manner in 
which we legislate on the Federal level 
with respect to matters which have here- 
tofore been considered as wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the several States. 

The philosophy of the school I at- 
tended—of course some people would 
say that probably I attended school too 
long ago—does not permit me to accept 
the new constitutional dispensation that 
the Constitution changes with condi- 
tions. Icannot at all accept that theory. 
Conditions may make it necessary for 
us to change the Constitution in the 
manner which is prescribed in that docu- 
ment, but no conditions, however grave 
they may be, can change the plain word- 
ing and intent of our Constitution. It 
cannot be changed because of economic 
changes. The Constitution itself cannot 
be changed on account of political 
changes. It cannot be changed merely 
because men in high places, even on 
the U.S. Supreme Court, may change 
their minds. 

I cannot accept the theory that mere 
questions of dollar volume can change 
the constitutional power of the State 
as against the Federal power. 

I wish to vote for an increase in the 
minimum wage, but I cannot do so if it 
is tied to an extension of coverage deal- 
ing with questions that ought to be con- 
sidered extensively and in minute detail. 
I would stultify myself if I voted in favor 
of such a comprehensive bill merely be- 
cause I favor one part of it, namely, the 
increase in the minimum wage. 

Madam President, I have been busily 
engaged on other matters. I have been 
in attendance at extensive hearings of 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
I have not been able to keep up with all 
the facets of the proposed legislation 
now about to be brought before us. 

I have just now picked up a copy of 
the bill and I find that the very first 
section of the bill contains a delegation 
of power to the Secretary of Labor to 
determine the fair value of the cost of 
board, lodging, or other facilities that 
may go to any employee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
will take some time. I yield time to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

This language shows the manner and 
extent to which we are asked to cast the 
whole country into one common mold. 
A man sitting in Washington would is- 
sue one regulation to assess the value of 
board, lodging, and other facilities in 
every community of the United States. 

I did not have an opportunity to read 
the whole bill, but I saw that one sec- 
tion this morning, and I said to myself 
I cannot understand how a deliberative 
legislative body could rush through leg- 
islation of this nature without carefully 
considering every aspect of it. 

So, Madam President, I have simpli- 
fied the matter. I am proposing, with 
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my substitute amendment, to increase 
the minimum wage to the amount the 
administration desires, first to $1.15, 
then to $1.25. I propose that we stop 
there. Then let us come back and deal 
with these delicate matters which have 
to do with the power of the Federal 
Government as contrasted with—and in 
this case conflicting with—the reserved 
powers of the several States under the 
10th amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I might say to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia that 
last year and again this year we made 
it abundantly plain that there could be 
@ minimum wage bill if a simplified bill 
were accepted, one which preserved the 
commerce feature and put the emphasis 
on the increased minimum wage, and let 
it go at that. The constitutional issue I 
raised with the Secretary of Labor in 
committee. We have discussed the ques- 
tion extensively. There are so many ar- 
bitrary things in the bill. I am glad to 
see and to hear the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia, because we are faced 
with a deeper and deeper intrusion of 
the Federal bureaucratic hand into local 
affairs. 

I could never find anyone, including 
the Secretary of Labor, who could tell 
me what was interstate commerce about 
a laundry, where all the machinery was 
fixed, and the operator bought all his 
soap, soap powder, and starches within 
the State. I want someone to tell me 
how the fact that such an enterprise 
does a million dollars worth of business 
puts it within the category of interstate 
gemeree. I simply do not understand 

Mr. RUSSELL. My opinion, evalu- 
ated with my oath of office, is that the 
interstate commerce clause has already 
been badly stretched under the present 
application of the law. I would stultify 
myself if I were to vote to vest so com- 
pletely in a Federal official in Washing- 
ton the power over the lives of so many 
millions of Americans and so great a 
power over the businesses of this country, 
including small businesses, which have 
already been almost stifled to death by 
the vast combines and combinations. 





COMPETITION IN SPACE SCIENCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, 
the achievement of Soviet science yes- 
terday in orbiting a man around the 
earth is comparable only to the pre- 
vious Russian space first of orbiting a 
satellite before any others. Just as 
sputnik marked a new trail in the field 
of outer space, so does the 12-hour 
trip of the Red air force major. 

I am reminded at this time of an ar- 
ticle written for U.S. News & World 
Report last fall by my friend, Marvin 
L. Stone. At that time, having just 
completed a trip to several of our space 
centers, Mr. Stone wrote that a Rus- 
sian would be the first man to ride in 
outer space. He also wrote that our 
space authorities felt that we were not 
competing with Russia and that we 
should ignore Soviet competition. 
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We are not in a race with anyone 
in the traditional sense. We must not 
allow our goals and policies to be dic- 
tated by any other nation. But we can- 
not ignore what the others do, especial- 
ly in this ever-changing world. 

It would be patently foolish for us to 
laugh off the Soviet achievement. It 
is just as foolish to claim that we are 
not in competition with Russia and its 
Communist system. 

I have often said that we are truly 
and basically in a race with ourselves. 
Are we doing our best? I do not think 
we have been doing our best. 

When America does her best without 
thinking in traditional terms of a race, 
she will win the race with others. 

Thus we are first in a race with our- 
selves. Then we are also in a race with 
Russia. It is a deadly race, a race for 
men’s minds, a race whose winner may 
be chosen by the uncommitted peoples 
of the world. 

We know that American achievements 
in space and in the peaceful use of 
space, in scientific achievement for the 
betterment of mankind, have often sur- 
passed those of the Soviets. But it is 
not enough to say that we have orbited 
40 vehicles to their 15 or that we lead 
in some phases of space development. 

Americans, I am sure, know that we 
lead in some phases. But Americans 
have a right to resent being in second 
place in any of these important scien- 
tific achievements. 

This is certainly no time to alibi or 
apologize. The Russian achievement is 
great, and their scientists deserve con- 
gratulations. We must recognize that 
their political leaders had great fore- 
sight in realizing the propaganda value 
of sputnik and the cosmonaut. 

I am certain Madam President, that 
this is not the time or the place to try and 
fix the blame for why we are once more 
second-best. Even if it were, I do not 
pretend to be the expert to examine our 
position vis-a-vis the Soviets. Many of 
my colleagues are far more astute and 
learned in this field. 

It behooves us to examine our attitude 
as political leaders in America, however. 

When Russia launched sputnik, the 
previous administration passed it off as 
of no real scientific consequence. Even 
if this were true, the propaganda value 
at the time when there is real competi- 
tion for the minds of men was being 
ignored. There was no sense of urgency; 
no realization that we were, indeed, be- 
ing challenged by Russia. 

Let us not make this same mistake 
now. 

I do not believe we will. I believe that 
President Kennedy was sounding the 
correct note when he said over and over 
during the last campaign, “We can do 
better.” 

There is today throughout Washing- 
ton, and there has been since January 
20, a feeling of urgency, a new desire to 
move ahead and get things done. Cer- 
tainly, the days between January 20 and 
April 13 have not been many in which 
to surpass Russia in the field of rocket 
thrust and other research needed to 
orbit a man. 

We can only hope that this new zeal 
that has been brought to Government 
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will result in the kind of deeds about 
which we will soon be able to brag—in 
outer space and in other fields of en- 
deavor. We can only hope that we shall 
never again be lulled into the luxurious 
complacency of belief that we are chal- 
lenged by the Russians everywhere, in 
everything, and that they are immensely 
capable and resourceful. If we do our 
best, we shall surmount the challenge. 





THE SOFT FRONTIER 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Madam President, 
as you know, the West was settled by a 
hardy breed whu be-ieved that the prom- 
ises of the new land justified the perils 
and privations that must be met to make 
them come true. Leaving safety and 
comfort behind, they dared to take the 
future into their own hands. From Gov- 
ernment they asked and got only the 
assurance that the land would be theirs 
when they had proved themselves strong 
enough to hold it. 

The individual’s faith in his own 
sinew and toughness paid off in a spec- 
tacular national growth rate and an in- 
creasing gross national product— 
although the people responsible were 
not concerned with the one and had 
never heard of the other. 

Along the same line, Madam President, 
there appeared in the Nation’s Business 
for April 1961, an article entitled “The 
Soft Frontier.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the body of 
the REcorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE Sort FRONTIER 


As the country comes face to face with 
the New Frontier, a surprising fact emerges. 

In whatever lies ahead there seems to be 
little room for people. 

Previous frontiers were not like that. 

They depended on people for their develop- 
ment. In Alaska the need was for those 
whom Robert Service described as “strong 
for the red rage of battle; sane, for I 
harry them sore.” 

The West was settled by a hardy breed 
who believed that the promises of the new 
land justified the perils and privations that 
must be met to make them come true. 
Leaving safety and comfort behind, they 
dared to take the future into their own 
hands. From government they asked and 
got only the assurance that the land would 
be theirs when they had proved themselves 
strong enough to hold it. 

The individual’s faith in his own sinew 
and toughness paid off in a spectacular na- 
tional growth rate and an increasing gross 
national product—although the people re- 
sponsible were not concerned with the one 
and had never heard of the other. 

Spurred by the private purpose of a better 
life, the pioneers necessarily advanced the 
national purpose of geographic and eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Now as we prepare to probe the New 
Frontier, the spur of private purpose is con- 
siderably blunted. Emphasis is on national 
Purpose and social capital. Boldness and 
imagination will come from government, 
not from people. Government presumes to 
know the individual’s problem and pro- 
poses to solve it for him. Today it says 
he needs help to educate his children, mod- 
ernize his cities, comfort his old age. When 
these hardships are eased, it will un- 
ev find others from which to free 
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The individual, then, is invited to march 
into this soft frontier, his hand warm in the 
stronger hand of government, his feet on 
the road to growth. 

If some hold back it is not because they dis- 
agree with the intended ideals or would place 
unnecessary burdens on the unfortunate. 

It is simply because they know that gov- 
ernments can also lose their way. The easy 
path which seems to lead to the good life 
too frequently ends in the quicksands of 
deficit spending and inflation. 

The dangers of the old frontiers were 
known, or at least anticipated. Even so, 
many who dared to face them did not sur- 
vive. Because they ventured as individu- 
als, their failure, though tragic, was not 
disastrous. Other individuals succeeded, so 
the Nation grew and prospered. 

The new, soft frontier would leave no 
such room for individual effort. Once this 
wagon train starts, we will all be in it 
together. The trail seems to lead to the 
welfare state, to centralized government, to 
a lesser reliance on private planning and 
initiative. It is marked by the bleached 
bones of nations which went this way to 
their sorrow. 

Which raises the question: “Is this really 
a New Frontier or merely a renaming of old 
and dangerous ideas?” 





REPORT OF U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
BOARD OF VISITORS, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Madam President, last 
December I had the honor of serving as 
a designee of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Naval Academy. 

The Board has issued a concise report 
on its visit to the Academy, which I con- 
sider very constructive and informative, 
and should be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent, that the report be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point, so that all Members may have an 
opportunity to review the Board’s find- 
ings and recommendations. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
US. Navat Acapemy, 1960 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE U.S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY, 1960 


Appointed by the President: Dr. Milton 8S. 
Eisenhower, president, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Edmund P. 
Joyce, C.8.C., executive vice president, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Mr. Dean Rusk, president the Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City, N.Y.; Mr. 
Charles S. Thomas, president, the Irvine Co., 
Tustin, Calif; Dr. Eric A. Walker, president, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa.; Mr. Sidney J. Weinberg, invest- 
ment banker, New York City, N.Y. 

Appointed by the Vice President: Senator 
J. GLENN BeEatt, of Maryland; Senator 
THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut; Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts. 

Appointed by the Speaker of the House: 
Representative Jackson E. Berts, 8th Dis- 
trict of Ohio; Representative RicnHarp E. 
LaNxKForp, 5th District of Maryland; Repre:: 
sentative HaRotp C. OsTERTaG, 39th District 
of New York; Representative JoHNn J. Riney, 
2d District of South Carolina. 

Ex officio members of the Board: * Senator 
Howarp W. Cannon, of Nevada; Representa- 





2 The chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives, or their designees, 
are, by law, ex officio members of the Board. 
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tive L. MENDEL Rivers, First District of South 
Carolina. 


ANNAPOLIs, Mp., December 8, 1960. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Sm: The Board of Visitors to the US. 
Naval Academy convened at Annapolis on 
Monday, December 5, 1960, and continued its 
deliberations until Thursday, December 8, 
The Reverend Edmund P. Joyce, CS.C., 
executive vice president, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., was elected Chair- 
man, and designated Comdr. Wilbur T. 
Doyel, U.S. Navy, as secretary and Capt. 
John N. Myers, U.S. Navy, and Dr. William 
8. Shield, as assistant secretaries. 

Members of the Board who signed this 
report participated in one or more meetings 
of the Board. 

The 1961 meeting of the Board was tenta- 
tively set for 5 days commencing on Novem- 
ber 13. 

The Board organized into two committees, 
one on curriculum and related matters, and 
the other on physical facilities and fiscal 
matters. The membership of these two 
committees was as follows: 

Committee on Curriculum and Related 
Matters: Dr. Milton 8S. Eisenhower, chair- 
man; Representative Jackson E. Betts, Rev. 
Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C., Representative L. 
Mendel Rivers, Dr. Eric A. Walker. 

Committee on Physical Facilities and Fis- 
cal Matters Mr. Charles S. Thomas, Chair- 
man; Senator J. Glenn Beall, Senator Howard 
W. Cannon, Representative Richard E. Lank- 
ford, Representative John J. Riley, Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, 

Progress is being made in improvement of 
the Naval Academy’s physical facilities. The 
Severn River landfill projects are completed, 
the two new wings to Bancroft Hall—the 
midshipmen’s dormitory—are near comple- 
tion, and it is anticipated that they will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1961. Im- 
proved maintenance of existing facilities is 
still a matter of great urgency. 

As a result of its inquiries and inspections 
the Board submits the following comments 
and recommendations. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of the Naval Academy has 
been significantly revised during the past 
year and a half as a result of comprehensive 
study by the faculty and by the Curriculum 
Review Board. The revised program is well 
underway and will be fully in effect for 
all classes by next academic year. In science 
and engineering there is a marked increase 
of emphasis on basic principles and analyti- 
cal treatment of subject matter and a sharp 
reduction in the time spent on current 
technology and equipment. The program in 
mathematics has been strengthened through 
substantially greater attention to differen- 
tial equations and the inclusion of the study 
of statistics as well as through the incorpora- 
tion of vector algebra and vector calculus in 
the mechanics course. By providing instruc- 
tion in trigonometry during fourth class 
summer for those midshipmen in need of 
such preparation, the Naval Academy has 
been able to begin the academic year at a 
high mathematical level, proceeding into the 
study of analytical geometry and_ calculus 
during the first term. The course in physics 
has been increased from 8 to 10 semester 
hours and includes coverage of topics in 
modern physics. A 2-year sequence in elec- 
trical science has replaced the former 1 
year of electrical engineering and 1 year 
of electronics, providing a better integrated 
and more fundamental program. In en- 
gineering the first-year course in engineer- 
ing drawing, descriptive geometry and 
statics has replaced a l-year course in en- 
gineering graphics and provides a needed 
foundation for the strength of materials 
course taught during the first term of the 
following year. The analytical approach in 
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engineering is strongly emphasized in the 
new 2-year sequence of thermodynamics and 
fluid mechanics which will be fully oper- 
ative next year and will result in the elim- 
ination from the basic curriculum of naval 
construction and ship stability and internal 
combustion engines. These latter two courses 
will take their places as elective courses for 
midshipmen with special interest in those 
areas. Work in naval science subjects has 
likewise proceeded in the direction of a more 
analytical and less descriptive approach. 
The study of weapons components and weap- 
ons systems centers around the basic mathe- 
matical and engineering principles involved, 
not just in current missilry, but also in fu- 
ture developments in these areas. The study 
of operations analysis has been undertaken 
by selected midshipmen in an experimental 
course dealing with operations research tech- 
nigues as related to military decision mak- 
ing. 

As a supplement to the basic curriculum, 
which consists of 156 semester hours over 
the 4 academic years, the Academy has in- 
stituted a validation and electives program. 
A midshipman who, by virtue of prior col- 
lege-level education or special qualifications, 
is able to demonstrate proficiency in one or 
more courses in the basic curriculum is per- 
mitted to take in their stead either elective 
courses or the next sequential courses in the 
basic curriculum. Nearly 30 percent of the 
present entering class have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to enrich their educa- 
tional programs, which is double the percent- 
age that participated in the validation pro- 
gram when it was begun last year. 

Elective courses have been provided in 
support of the various fields of study in- 
cluded in the basic curriculum. These 
courses are available to midshipmen of the 
upper three classes whose academic aver- 
ages are such as to warrant their carrying 
additienal work and to midshipmen who 
have validated courses of the basic curricu- 
lum. About 20 percent of the upper class- 
men are carrying elective courses. The elec- 
tives program enables midshipmen to work 
toward major concentrations in English and 
literature, social science, foreign languages, 
mathematics, engineering physics and ma- 
rine engineering. 

It is readily apparent from the foregoing 
summary of curriculum revisions that the 
Naval Academy has made tremendous for- 
ward strides in its educational program. The 
Board of Visitors commends particularly the 
increased emphasis on basic principles and 
science as contrasted to technology. In these 
times of rapid obsolescence of even the most 
impressive technological products, only the 
thorough comprehension of basic scientific 
principles can equip an officer to deal with 
material of the future. The Board also 
wishes to compliment the faculty of the 
Academy on the strengthening of the educa- 
tional program through the institution of 
elective courses and the provision for valida- 
tion of college-level work. It is certainly in 
consonance with the best educational philos- 
ophy to provide every opportunity for the 
midshipmen to go beyond the basic curricu- 
lum in absorbing all the education of which 
they are capable. 

The Board of Visitors has been impressed 
with the quality and scope of the education 
provided by the Naval Academy. It is a 
tribute to the careful planning and the 
efficient and devoted execution of the pro- 
gram by the officers and civilian faculty 
members of the Academy that the midship- 
men receive during their 4 years both a good, 
broad, liberal education, and professional 
training of the highest order. 


FACULTY 


The Board wishes to record its displeasure 
at the failure of the Navy t to 


provide adequate salaries for the civilian 
faculty of the Naval Academy. The 1959 
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Board of Visitors recommended a salary in- 
crease of 20 percent over the succeeding 2 
years. No salary increase was made as a 
result of that recommendation, the increase 
of 74% percent granted in July 1960 being 
simply a feature of the increase granted to 
Federal employees in general with no con- 
sideration given to the special requirements 
of the Naval Academy civilian faculty. It 
is inconceivably that the Naval Academy can 
hope to attract the number and quality of 
new faculty needed or adequately compensate 
the present faculty within the present salary 
scale and budget. The heavy load on the 
faculty and the low salaries paid present a 
problem which must be resolved if the 
Academy is to be in a favorable competitive 
position for the attraction and retention of 
well qualified faculty members. The Board 
of Visitors, therefore, strongly recommends 
that civilian faculty salaries at the Naval 
Academy be increased by 1244 percent, as a 
minimum, effective 1 July 1961. 

An additional faculty matter which the 
Board feels should receive further considera- 
tion by the Navy Department is the prepara- 
tion of officers for their instructional assign- 
ments. Every effort should be made to 
provide at least 1 year of graduate study for 
prospective officer instructors prior to their 
reporting to the Naval Academy. Further- 
more, only the best qualified career officers 
and most professionally competent should be 
selected for the instruction and counseling 
of midshipmen. 


MORALE AND DISCIPLINE 


Morale at the Naval Academy continues to 
be of the highest order. Discipline is not a 
problem under the outstanding leadership 
of Capt. James H. Mini, U.S. Navy, com- 
mandant of midshipmen, and his staff in the 
executive department. 


FACILITIES 


Inasmuch as the Naval Academy has as 
its mission the education, indoctrination 
and motivation of future naval officers to a 
lifetime of dedication and service to their 
country, the Board is of the opinion that 
proper and adequate facilities are most im- 
portant. The Board also considers that the 
Naval Academy is the showcase of the Navy, 
as it attracts a million tourists a year. In 
order for the Naval Academy to continue to 
execute its mission, the physical plant must 
be maintained on a sound basis and certain 
facility deficiencies should be corrected at 
the earliest possible date. 

The Board was pleased to find that an 
appropriation of $6 million has been made to 
finance the rehabilitation of the first two 
wings of Bancroft Hall. The entire building 
is in an extremely bad state of repair. It is 
recommended that the succeeding two in- 
crements be funded in fiscal 1962 and 1963 
to restore midshipmen’s quarters to a livable 
condition. 

The Board recommends that a high 
priority be given to the construction of bar- 
racks for enlisted personnel now quartered 
in two barracks ships. The Board considers 
that the logical location for the barracks is 
on the new landfill near the present barracks 
ships. This location places the enlisted men 
close to their duties; utilities are already 
available near the site; and the excessive 
cost of land acquisition in the city of Annap- 
Olis will be eliminated. 

The Board considers that an institution 
of the size, type, and importance of the 
Naval Academy should have an adequate 
auditorium. The present auditorium in 
Mahan Hall and its capacity, lighting and 
acoustics are completely antiquated and in- 
adequate. It is recommended that a new 
auditorium of approximately 2,500 seating 
capacity be built. 

The Board finds that additional class- 
rooms, library space, faculty office space, and 
laboratories are needed, as pointed out by 
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previous Boards, and have become urgent 
requirements. Plans are presently under 
study by the Academy authorities to correct 


-these deficiencies. Under one plant, two 


new wings would be added to the present 
library and additional classrooms would be 
built by extending Ward Hall. Under an- 
other plan, three new decks would be in- 
stalled within the present framework of 
Dahlgren Hall. Under both these plans, 
additional space would be made available 
through vacating classrooms in existing aca- 
demic buildings to provide added faculty 
office space and added space for laboratory 
facilities. An architectural and engineering 
firm is now making a study of the feasibil- 
ity of adding space in Dahlgren Hall. 

In addition to the need for new class- 
rooms, library, faculty office and laboratory 
space, and because of dramatic advances in 
technology, many of the existing laboratory 
spaces, lecture hall facilities and classroom 
areas have reached the stage of poor repair 
and obsolescence. The Naval Academy has 
established an extensive renovation and 
modernization program. The Board recog- 
nizes the importance of this program and 
strongly recommends that funds be provided 
for its implementation. 

The Board concurs in the idea of the study 
of Dahlgren Hall as a means of providing 
needed academic space. Additionally, the 
Board considers that construction of a new 
auditorium would provide much needed 
space through conversion of the old audi- 
torium. The Board recommends that the 
study of the above plans, or any combina- 
tion thereof, be concluded rapidly and that 
the additional required space be provided at 
the earliest possible date. 


MAINTENANCE 


The Board considers that sound preven- 
tive maintenance is economical. Consistent 
claims have been made over the years that 
sufficient maintenance personnel and funds 
have not been provided. The Board found 
evidence to substantiate these claims and 
therefore recommends that the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks and the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel make a joint study of the size of 
the maintenance organization and _ the 
amount of maintenance funds that are 
necessary to maintain the Naval Academy 
on a sound basis, and that this force and 
level of funding be provided. 


MIDSHIPMEN’S FINANCIAL STATUS 


The Board considers that the pay and 
perquisites given a midshipman are not pay 
for service rendered, but are an allowance 
made to him for his support in his prepara- 
tion for service to be rendered upon gradua- 
tion and commissioning as an officer in the 
Navy. The Board recommends that such 
pay and perquisites be exempted from in- 
come tax. 

The Board is informed that while the 
pay of the various service academies is the 
same, the perquisites are not uniform and 
therefore the net compensation is not the 
same. The Board recommends that the De- 
partment of Defense instigate a study to- 
ward equalizing the pay and perquisites of 
the service academies. 

The Board of Visitors has enjoyed the 
privilege of coming to the Naval Academy 
and inquiring into its method of opera- 
tion and obtaining an insight into the prob- 
lems of this national institution at a time 
when the entire Nation is concerned with 
the education of its youth. In this time 
of important advances in science and tech- 
nology it is gratifying that the Naval Acad- 
emy maintains a continuing assessment of 
its program to the end that midshipmen ob- 
tain the best possible education and train- 
ing. 

The Board considers that, overall, the 
Naval Academy officials are doing an out- 
job in the utilization of existing 
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facilities, personnel, and funds. This is re- 
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flected in the excellence of the morale and 
esprit de corps of the Brigade of Midship- 
men. ‘The Board commends Rear Adm. 
John F. Davidson, U.S. Navy, the Superin- 
tendent, and his staff on this outstanding 
ormance, and wishes to express its ap- 
preciation for their hospitality and alert 
attention to the needs of the Board. The 
excellent cooperation received by the Board 
facilitated its work and rendered its visit 
most pleasant. 
Eric A. Walker, Charles S. Thomas, Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, Jackson E. Betts, 
J. Glenn Beall, Leverett Saltonstall, 
L. Mendel Rivers, John J. Riley, How- 
ard W. Cannon, Richard E. Lankford, 
Edmund P. Joyce, C.8.C., W. T. Doyel, 
Commander, U.S. Navy, Secretary to 
the Board of Visitors. 


STATEMENT TO THE BOARD OF VISITORS SUB- 
MITTED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 

U.S. Naval ACADEMY, 
Annapolis, Md., December 5, 1960. 

GENTLEMEN: It is with great pleasure and 
a deep sense of privilege that I welcome you 
to the Naval Academy. The broad experience 
in education, business, and government 
which you bring to the meeting of the Board 
of Visitors provides all of us here with a rare 
and rewarding opportunity for discussion of 
the Naval Academy’s program. We look for- 
ward to your counsel and to the stimulating 
and pleasant associations of these next sev- 
eral days. 

There have been considerable changes in 
our program, particularly in the curriculum, 
during the last 2 years, but the Naval Acad- 
emy’s central purpose has remained the same. 
It is to prepare young men for careers as 
commissioned officers in the naval service. 
The means for accomplishing this prepara- 
tion are designed to take into account not 
only the current needs of the Navy but also 
the probable needs of the Navy in which our 
graduates will be serving 10, 20, and 30 years 
hence. There was a time when preparation 
for junior officer duties aboard ship empha- 
sized technical competence for immediate re- 
sponsibilities and training, whereas current 
emphasis is on preparation for continuing re- 
sponsibilities of a broader professional na- 
ture. Because of some confusion occasioned 
by this shift of emphasis, specific reference to 
junior officers was formally removed from our 
stated mission only last summer. It is sig- 
nificant recognition of the long view, ac- 
cepted as essential to our program, that the 
mission of the Naval Academy is now worded 
as follows: 

“To develop midshipmen morally, men- 
tally, and physically and to imbue them with 
the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty 
in order to provide graduates who are dedi- 
cated to a career of naval service and have 
potential for future development in mind 
and character to assume the highest respon- 
sibilities of command, citizenship, and gov- 
ernment.” 


THE BRIGADE OF MIDSHIPMEN 


High standards of moral integrity, an abid- 
ing sense of responsibility, and a spirit of 
dedication are essential attributes of the 
career naval officer. We believe that the cul- 
tivation of these elements of character and 
motivation must begin early, more particu- 
larly in those years when young men are in 
the process of forming their ideals and prin- 
ciples. Accordingly, we make the develop- 
ment of these values an integral part of the 
life of the Brigade of Midshipmen. 

Beginning with their admission to the 
Naval Academy, the new fourth class men 
are taught by precept and example the im- 
Portance which we attach to truthfulness 
and honesty. They are thoroughly and 
repeatedly counseled as to the nature of 
moral integrity in order that they will have 
a clear understanding of the proper basis 
for their words and deeds. To this end the 


Naval Academy is in line with the Secretary 
of the Navy’s General Order No. 21 which 
emphasizes the moral values in naval leader- 
ship. These values, which make up a dis- 
tinct way of life, form the basis for the 
Naval Academy’s Honor Concept. The 
Honor Concept is supported and adminis- 
tered by the midshipmen themselves under 
the guidance of the commandant of mid- 
shipmen and his staff in the executive de- 
partment and with the cooperation of all 
officers and civilian faculty members of the 
Academy. The reputation for honesty and 
integrity which the Navy as a whole enjoys 
is a tribute to the success of this system. 

Responsibility is taught by means of giv- 
ing the midshipmen increasing authority 
in the administration of the brigade as 
they progress from one year to the next, as 
well as a greater role in the counseling of 
underclassmen, and a more personal involve- 
ment in the promotion of standards of mili- 
tary excellence. The acceptance of respon- 
sibility by the midshipmen varies both in 
rate and level of achievement in direct pro- 
portion to their individual growth and 
capability, albeit the average is highly 
acceptable. 

The spirit of the brigade is an intangible 
value but a most important one. The de- 
velopment of loyalty and pride in the or- 
ganization is achieved through emphasis on 
high standards and a climate of expectation 
which demands that to be worthy of mem- 
bership in the brigade a midshipman must 
contribute in all ways in keeping with the 
finest traditions of the naval service. The 
spirit of the brigade reflects not only the 
aims and standards which are common to 
its members but also the bonds of friend- 
ship growing out of the multitude of 
mutually shared experiences during 4 years 
at the Naval Academy and on summer 
cruises. The associations with fellow mid- 
shipmen, with officers on duty here, with the 
civilian faculty and with the physical en- 
vironment of the Academy, all serve to rein- 
force the midshipmen’s loyalty to the naval 
service. We believe that the spirit of loyalty 
engendered at the Academy is the basis for 
the dedication to a naval career displayed 
by our graduates. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The basic curriculum of the Naval Acad- 
emy consists of a broad program of under- 
graduate studies leading to a bachelor of 
science degree and designed to provide the 
midshipmen with a foundation for the 
varied demands of a Navy career. 

As the degree of bachelor of science im- 
plies, the content of the curriculum is 
heavily weighted in the sciences and related 
fields. With 80 semester hours, or approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the curriculum, devoted 
to courses in mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, electrical, and mechanical engineering, 
the midshipmen receive a substantial basic 
knowledge in these fields. In the modern 
Navy, with its rapidly advancing technology, 
such a background is an essential part of 
the officer’s preparation. 

An understanding of governmental and 
economic processes, a sense of historical 
perspective, a knowledge of international 
affairs, an appreciation of literature and the 
ability to communicate effectively are among 
the attributes needed by a naval officer 
throughout his career. A broad basis for 
continued development in these areas is 
provided through studies in the social sci- 
ences and humanities, which occupy some 
88 semester hours, or about one-fourth of 
the basic curriculum. 

In the area of naval science, the midship- 
men’s studies include seamanship, naviga- 
tion, meteorology, weapons and weapons 
systems, digital computers, hygiene, leader- 
ship, and naval operations. The 33% se- 
mester hours in these fields plus the 4% 
hours of physical education represent about 
one-fourth of the basic curriculum and pro- 
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vide an additional foundation for continued 
development professionally in the exercise 
of command responsibilities. 

The basic curriculum of the Naval Acad- 
emy, which I have outlined in broad terms, 
consists of 156 semester hours, exclusive 
of the 4 summer terms. 

As the result of extensive study of our 
curriculum during the past several years, 
we have instituted certain changes which 
I believe to be significant and worthwhile. 
Our curriculum evaluation, which had been 
recommended by the Board of Visitors in 
March 1957, was launched by the Curriculum 
Committee of the Academic Board early in 
August 1957 and completed in the spring 
of 1959. In order that the Naval Academy 
might have the benefit of the views of a 
group of highly qualified outside educators, 
the Superintendent requested the Chief of 
Naval Personnel in January 1959 to convene 
a Curriculum Review Board. That Board 
began its study in May 1959 and submitted 
its report in November of the same year, 
thereby making the report available to the 
Board of Visitors which convened for a spe- 
cial 1-day session on November 30, 1959, 
to study the recommendations of the Cur- 
riculum Review Board. 

The major changes which have been made 
in the curriculum during the past 2 years 
have been a strengthening of the basic cur- 
riculum and the addition of an advanced 
placement and electives program. 

The basic curriculum has been strength- 
ened both in content and in concept. Care 
has been taken to reduce duplication of 
subject matter to a realistic minimum. In 
mathematics, the new fourth class takes 
up the study of analytic geometry at the 
beginning of the academic year and pro- 
ceeds right into the calculus during the 
first term. This. procedure is in contrast 
to the former practice, of beginning the 
academic year with trigonometry, and has 
been made possible through the scheduling 
of summer instruction in trigonometry for 
approximately 25 percent of the _ class 
in need of such preparation. The new 
sequence of courses includes work in prob- 
ability and statistics, incorporates vector 
techniques, including vector algebra and 
the calculus of vectors in the mechanics 
course, and provides substantially greater 
emphasis on the study of differential equa- 
tions, in keeping with the greatly increased 
significance and widespread use of these 
topics. The basic physics course has been 
increased by 15 percent, most of the ad- 
ditional time being devoted to the study of 
modern physics. The separate courses of 
electricity and electronics have been com- 
bined into an integrated and expanded 
2-year course in electrical science. In en- 
gineering, the fourth class men now proceed 
from engineering drawing and descriptive 
geometry into a study of statics, so that by 
the beginning of their second year they 
are prepared with a knowledge of vectors 
necessary to enable them to take up the 
study of strength of materials, which is fol- 
lowed during the second term by a course 
in engineering materials. The tremendous 
importance of new materials in modern 
nuclear and missile technology is reflected 
in our devoting two full term courses to 
this subject. The time allotted to thermo- 
dynamics and fluid mechanics has been in- 
creased, with a shift in treatment to a rig- 
orously analytical approach emphasizing 
understanding of basic principles, and rea- 
soning power. Similarly, there has been a 
change in concept away from the former 
instruction in ordnance, which emphasized 
the descriptive treatment of existing naval 
weapons, toward an understanding of the 
mathematics and analytical basis of 
weapons systems, including missile com- 
ponents and trajectories. Under develop- 
ment and currently offered on an experi- 
mental basis to selected midshipmen is an 
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elementary course in operations analysis 
which explores the applications of opera- 
tions research techniques to decisionmak- 
ing in military problems. 

A valuable supplement to the basic cur- 
riculum is our validation and electives pro- 
gram, which provides midshipmen with ad- 
vanced standings and an opportunity to 
enrich their educational experience at the 
Academy and to work toward a major in one 
of several fields. A midshipman who can 
demonstrate to the department concerned 
his proficiency in a course of the basic cur- 
riculum is permitted to take another course 
in its place, either the next sequential 
course or an elective course, as determined 
in consultation with his faculty adviser. 
This program of validation met with con- 
siderable success when it was instituted 
last year, and participation in it has doubled 
this year with 362 fourth class men having 
validated a total of 766 semester courses. 

Elective courses are available not only as 
alternate courses for validators but also as 
additional courses for midshipmen whose 
marks in basic curriculum subjects for the 
preceding term are sufficiently high to justify 
their carrying additional work. A broad 
selection of electives has been established 
which, in conjunction with the courses of 
the basic curriculum, provides the oppor- 
tunity for major concentration in the areas 
of English and literature, social science, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, engineering 
physics, and marine engineering. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the midshipmen of the 
upper three classes are carrying additional 
elective courses. 

In its report the Curriculum Review Board 
concurred in our institution of the valida- 
tion plan and the electives program as well 
as in the increased emphasis we have placed 
on the analytical approach in our methods 
of instruction. The views on curriculum 
expressed by the Curriculum Review Board 
are genefally shared by the Naval Academy, 
although some differences exist as to the 


means of accomplishing certain objectives, 
particularly in regard to the foreign lan- 
guage program. In order to provide for a 
full discussion of the Curriculum Review 
Board report, we have tentatively scheduled 
@ session on this subject for the second 
morning of the Board of Visitors’ meeting. 


ADMISSIONS 


The present fourth class is the largest ever 
to have been admitted to the Naval Acad- 
emy, numbering 1,276 upon entrance. The 
quality of the scholastic qualifications of 
these young men is indicated by the fact 
that two-thirds of them stood in the top 

and 90 percent stood in the top 
half of their high school class. Their per- 
formance on the college board tests was also 
evidence of their readiness to undertake a 
demanding academic program, their average 
scores being 581 and 640 on the verbal and 
mathematics sections of the scholastic apti- 
tude test and 580 and 635 on the English 
and mathematics achievement tests. In re- 
gard to leadership in school activities and 
the winning of scholastic honors, the class 
of 1964 brought with it an excellent record. 
The geographical distribution of the class in- 
cludes every State in the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as two midshipmen 
from the Philippine Islands, two from Ecua- 
dor, one from Chile, and one from Costa 
Rica. 

The improvement of admissions proce- 
dures and especially of selection criteria is a 
continuing concern of all colleges. The 
Naval Academy’s selection process continues 
to move in the direction of a more compre- 
hensive evaluation of the candidates’ quali- 
fications. A new requirement is that all 
candidates must present a secondary school 
certificate acceptable to the Academy in 
scope of subject matter and quality of 
academic performance. The treatment of 
college board scores will be changed from 
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one of isolated consideration of each sepa- 
rate test score to one of evaluating the two 
mathematics scores and the two English 
scores in order to determine a composite of 
aptitude and level of achievement in each 
of the two fields. A discussion of our ad- 
missions procedures is tentatively scheduled 
for the first afternoon of the Board of 
Visitors’ meeting. 


FACULTY 


The requirement for an increased number 
of highly qualified faculty members has been 
made even more apparent as a result of our 
curriculum revision. The more analytical 
course treatment and the addition of the 
electives program entail more hours of teach- 
ing and greater depth in preparation. A 
preliminary study of our faculty require- 
ments submitted by an ad hoc committee 6 
months ago indicates a need for 38 addi- 
tional faculty members. I have referred this 
study to our Academic Board Advisory Com- 
mittee for an evaluation of its findings and, 
specifically, for an accurate determination 
of faculty requirements for next academic 
year. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel approved an 
increase in civilian faculty from 218 to 240 
for fiscal year 1962. The filling of these 
additional faculty positions will depend on 
the obtaining of necessary funds as well as 
on the securing of new faculty members with 
the requisite qualifications and at the sala- 
ries we are able to offer. 

The civilian faculty participated in the 
74% percent salary increase granted to Fed- 
eral employees last July. The recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Visitors and of the 
Superintendent for a 20-percent increase over 
the period of the current academic year 
and the next have not been put into effect 
by the Navy Department. 

The faculty has evidenced considerable in- 
terest in the establishment of a faculty re- 
search program. The Board of Visitors in 
its report of April 1959 pointed out the im- 
portance of research on the part of the 
faculty and urged the Naval Academy to 
render every possible assistance in this mat- 
ter. In August 1959 the Superintendent re- 
quested authority of the Navy Department 
to establish a faculty research foundation. 
This proposal is still under consideration in 
Washington. 

A number of programs have been in op- 
eration this year to enhance the qualifica- 
tions of officer faculty members for their 
instructional duties. Twelve officers are at 
the Naval Postgraduate School for a year of 
study prior to reporting to the Naval Acad- 
emy. Five of these are taking courses in the 
field of operations analysis in preparation 
for their assignment to our command de- 
partment and seven are taking selected 
courses in the weapons curriculum to pre- 
pare themselves for instructing in weapons 
and science at the Academy. Of 13 officers 
who are currently enrolled full time in engi- 
neering courses at the George Washington 
University, 1 is working in electronics and 
12 are taking graduate and advanced under- 
graduate engineering courses before entering 
upon their instructional duties here next 
fall. We are continuing to send to Middle- 
bury College for summer language study 
those officers assigned to the foreign lan- 
guages department. Throughout the aca- 
demic year, we have been providing tuition 
assistance for officers taking courses at near- 
by universities or in the extension program 
of the George Washington University con- 
ducted at the Naval Academy. Some 65 offi- 
cer members and 12 civilian faculty mem- 
bers are enrolled in 113 afterhours courses 
in 6 different area colleges. 

CONFERENCES TO BE HELD AT THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

Two significant conferences to be held at 
the Naval Academy next April are the Fifth 
Navy Science Symposium and the Naval 
Academy Foreign Affairs Conference. 
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“Naval research” is the subject of the 
science symposium, which will bring to- 
gether the principal research personnel of 
the Naval Establishment and other Govern- 
ment organizations for a 3-day session, April 
18 to 20, 1961. The symposium, which is 
sponsored by the Office of Naval Research 
with the Naval Academy and the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory as cohosts, will emphasize 
important research problems facing the 
Navy as well as recent accomplishments of 
significance. The areas to be included are 
chemical, physical, mathematical, earth, 
biological, psychological, material, electronic 
and engineering sciences, and energy conver- 
sion. 

The Naval Academy Foreign Conference, 
an intercollegiate conference on “Problems 
of U.S. Foreign Policy in Africa and the 
Near East,” will be held here from April 26 
to 29, 1961. Over 125 students from about 
50 colleges and universities will be invited 
to participate. Principal speakers and 
roundtable discussion chairmen will be 
drawn from outstanding academic, business, 
political, and news media leaders who are 
experts in African and Near Eastern affairs. 
It is intended to have two major addresses 
by men of policymaking stature in the Gov- 
ernment. We believe that this meeting will 
increase the conferees’ knowledge of polit- 
ical, social, and economic conditions of 
Africa and the Near East and their apprecia- 
tion of the implications of those conditions 
for our foreign policy. The conference will 
broaden the midshipmen’s contact with 
their civilian contemporaries in an exchange 
of ideas, and should contribute to their 
greater understanding of foreign policy con- 
siderations with respect to Africa and the 
Near East. 


MIDSHIPMEN’S FINANCIAL STATUS 


The pay of midshipmen continues to be 
inadequate to cover present requirements 
and to permit accumulation of a graduation 
reserve sufiicient to purchase necessary of- 
ficer uniforms and equipment. Costs have 
continued to rise while pay remains fixed at 
the 1955 level. We have taken certain meas- 
ures to alleviate this situation, but the 
measures available to us have not been ade- 
quate. One step that was taken was to in- 
crease the entrance deposit from $100 to 
$300. Another has been to retain in individ- 
ual accounts the mileage reimbursement for 
entering fourth class men. We have also in- 
stituted the practice of retaining in the mid- 
shipmen’s accounts the value of commuted 
rations, i.e., the value of food not consumed 
when an individual is on leave of absence 
from the Academy. 

Last year the Board of Visitors recom- 
mended that a study be made of compara- 
tive pay and perquisites at all the service 
academies. Such a study was conducted by 
the Department of Defense, and was incon- 
clusive. The problem was passed to the 
Superintendents of the several academies 
with a request that efforts be made to bring 
budget concepts and practices (primarily 
definitions of cost items) into more general 
uniformity so that direct-cost comparisons 
might be facilitated. It is planned to in- 
clude this item in the agenda of the con- 
ference of Superintendents this year. The 
point of this will be to develop a foundation 
for a request for a cost-of-living increase for 
midshipmen and cadets of those services en- 
joying a less favorable cost environment, in 
consonance with views expressed last year by 
the Board of Visitors. 

The need for an increase in pay of mid- 
shipmen is urgent. The steady increase in 
prices of required or mandatory items of 
the midshipmen’s outfit has resulted in a 
sharp decrease in money available for extra- 
curricular and leave purposes to the extent 
that many midshipmen must now obtain 
funds from home or seek part-time employ- 
ment during leave periods. Those midship- 
men from homes unable to provide funds, 
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or those midshipmen who are unable to ob- 
tain work during leave periods, are not able 
to participate fully in extracurricular and 
leave programs considered to be highly es- 
sential to balance rigorous academic sched- 
ules. Relaxation is one of the most needed 
and precious commodities at the Naval 
Academy. Continued deprivation of relaxa- 
tion can show up adversely in morale and 
development of midshipmen and can be 
seriously detrimental to accomplishment of 
the mission of the Naval Academy. Since 
the last pay increase in 1955, funds available 
have decreased by $62 in extracurricular 
budget items and $252 in allowances that 
used to be paid at leave periods to midship- 
men. ‘This total of $314 should be restored 
plus at least $550 reserve for graduation out- 
fits, or a total of $900 to $1,000 over 4 years. 
A pay raise of $20 a month is considered 
necessary, such increase to be disbursed $10 
a@ month to midshipmen and $10 retained 
in the account toward the graduation re- 
serve. An escalator clause to permit annual 
cost-of-living increases is also indicated. 


FACILITIES 


Several new facilities in support of our 
instructional program have been installed 
since the last meeting of the Board of 
Visitors. One of these is the noncritical 
reactor with appropriate instrumentation in 
the engineering department. Some 50 mid- 
shipmen currently enrolled in an elective 
course in nuclear engineering are utilizing 
this reactor to confirm theoretical calcula- 
tions. Installation of the engineering de- 
partment’s wind tunnel has been completed. 
This facility will be used for demonstration 
purposes in the basic fluid mechanics course 
and for laboratory experiments in applied 
fluid mechanics and in aerodynamics. It 
will also be available for research projects 
and is, in fact, now being used by one of 
the midshipmen for such a project. A large 
digital computer has been installed in the 
weapons department, where it is used for 
demonstration purposes in the first class 
course and planned for laboratory work in 
elective courses. 

Additional academic facilities, including 
classrooms, instructors’ offices, laboratories 
and library facilities, are required as a re- 
sult of increases in enrollment, changes in 
curriculum, and educational advancements 
in recent years. Several plans for providing 
the necessary academic facilities are being 
studied, including a possible conversion of 
the armory, Dahlgren Hall, to academic 
spaces. Provision of additional academic fa- 
cilities is an urgent requirement for the 
accomplishment of the mission of the Naval 
Academy and is consistent with the Naval 
Academy’s increasing growth and develop- 
ment as an educational institution. 

Conditions in the midshipmen’s dormitory, 
Bancroft Hall, have been recognized as un- 
satisfactory for several years. Overcrowd- 
ing will be alleviated when the two new 
wings, which are now under construction, 
are completed. Wornout utilities systems, 
room finishes and furniture will be corrected 
by a $21 million project for rehabilitation of 
the old wings. The first increment of this 
rehabilitation has been funded by the Con- 
gress in an amount of $6 million, and the 
Plans and specifications for the work are now 
being prepared. It is anticipated that con- 
struction on the first increment, covering the 
fourth and sixth wings, will be started next 
summer. The second and third increments 
will follow at approximately 1-year intervals, 
provided funding is made by the Congress as 
planned. 

The filling in of Dewey Basin and an area 
extending beyond the old Farragut Field 
seawall to create some 55 acres for athletic, 
drill and recreational programs was com- 
pleted last May. A new contract has re- 
cently been awarded and work is now in 
Progress to erect floodlighting throughout 
these areas to make them available for eve- 


ning use during the late fall, winter and 
early spring seasons. The project is expected 
to be complete within approximately 6 
months. 

The Naval Academy lacks an adequate 
auditorium. Mahan Hall, built in 1906, con- 
tains an auditorium seating 1,100. To pro- 
vide for concerts, lectures, dramatic produc- 
tions and similar activities, there is need for 
an auditorium capable of seating the entire 
Brigade of Midshipmen, faculty members and 
a@ reasonable number of visitors. The Ma- 
han Hall auditorium will not accommodate 
even the fourth class, without any faculty in 
attendance. An auditorium with a capacity 
of 5,000 would provide an extremely valuable 
cultural addition to our program. 

There is a long recognized need for a bar- 
racks and mess to accommodate enlisted per- 
sonnel whose duties require that they be 
located near Bancroft Hall. This item re- 
peatedly has been urged by the Board of 
Visitors and still remains an urgent require- 
ment for the Naval Academy. The present 
temporary berthing and messing facilities on 
the APL’s provide accommodations which are 
recognized as inadequate and not conducive 
to good morale. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The Naval Academy, for many years, has 
received inadequate financial support for an- 
nual operation and maintenance functions 
as well as insufficient moneys to accomplish 
essential major repairs. As a result, it is 
faced with a forced reduction in the stand- 
ards of operation and maintenance, and has 
accumulated an excessive backlog of essential 
maintenance projects. 

During the last 25 years the land acreage 
maintained has increased by 161 percent, the 
square foot of building area by 57 percent, 
and the number of midshipmen by 90 per- 
cent. Yet, the number of personnel to main- 
tain these facilities and support the needs 
of the midshipmen has decreased. There 
has been an ever-increasing deficit between 
the amount of work required and the amount 
of funds and personnel provided. The Chief 
of Naval Personnel has been able to grant 
moderate increases in annual financial sup- 
port over the years, but they have not kept 
pace with the expansion of the physical plant 
and the labor and material required to main- 
tain these added facilities. 

Inadequate maintenance of existing facili- 
ties results in acceleration of depreciation 
and an increased amount of funds for their 
major rehabilitation. Repair projects have 
arisen alarmingly. At the beginning of fis- 
cal year 1961 there was a 38 man-year backlog 
of essential maintenance projects to be ac- 
complished by station labor. In addition, 
there was a backlog of projects to be accom- 
plished by contractual services totaling 
$2,098,750. For these special projects, only 
$182,000 was funded in 1960. Elimination 
of this backlog and restoration of the Naval 
Academy to a state of repair at which it can 
be maintained by our own forces would 
seem economical. 

Through modern management principles 
and up-to-date work methods we are en- 
deavoring to administer as much self-help 
as possible. Efforts are continually made to 
procure additional funds for personnel, but 
the amounts funded fall far short of the 
amounts required, and our backlog of de- 
ferred maintenance and needed repair items 
continues to grow. The Naval 
should not be permitted to deteriorate at its 
present rate, in view of its very special im- 
portance to the people of our country, and 
its vital mission affecting the standards of 
our future naval officers. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
what I regard as the major needs of the 
Naval Academy for the successful accom- 
plishment of its mission: 

1. Provision of adequate funds and per- 
sonnel for operation and maintenance. 
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2. Construction of suitable barracks for 
enlisted personne, 

8. Increase in midshipmen’s pay. 

4. Improvement in salary and research op- 
portunities for the civilian faculty. 

5. Increased academic preparation of offi- 
cers ordered to duty as instructors at the 
Naval Academy. 

6. Provision of adequate classroom, lab- 
oratory, library, and faculty office facilities. 

7. Rehabilitation of Bancroft Hall. 

8. Increase in the number of civilian fac- 
ulty members. 

9. An adequate auditorium. 

On behalf of the faculty and staff of the 
Naval Academy, I wish to assure the mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors that all of us 
are at your disposal to assist you in your 
study at any time during your visit. 

J. F. Davipson, 
Rear Admiral, US. Navy, 
Superintendent, U.S. Naval Academy. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
later this month the Senate will begin 
consideration of one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation of this ses- 
sion—Federal aid to education. 

A good deal of attention has been 
given in the hearings on this bill as to 
the actual needs of the individual States. 

Last month the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association issued a release describ- 
ing the overall situation in Missouri, and 
also in some individual school districts 
within the State. 

The release portrays efforts made at 
the local level, and also points up the 
fact that an increasing number of dis- 
tricts simply cannot meet their needs 
for the future without some assistance. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the March release of the 
Missouri State Teacher’s Association of 
Columbia, Mo., be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


RELEASE BY MissouRI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, CoLumstra, Mo., Marcu 1961 


In the current discussion of Federal funds 
for schools, it is implied by some that be- 
cause local communities have made tremen- 
dous efforts to provide school buildings with- 
in the past 10 years, the needed school 
buildings have been or will be supplied by 
local efforts. Such a conclusion is not fusti- 
fied. The very fact that school districts, 
in many cases, already have become indebted 
to the constitutional limit means that they 
cannot continue to borrow at the same rate. 
During the past 10 years, school districts in 
Missouri have issued $361,921,437 in school 
bonds. The outstanding bonds of Missouri 
school districts have increased 811 percent 
from 1949 to 1960. In this period the out- 
standing bonds of school districts increased 
from $33,527,493 to $305,399,232. In 1952 
the Missouri constitution was amended to 
increase the limit of the bonding capacity 
of school districts from 5 to 10 percent of 
assessed valuation. 

On June 30, 1960, 136 of the 6 director 
districts in Missouri had used more than 
three-fourths of their bonding capacity. 
Ninety-four of these districts had used more 
than 90 percent of their bonding capacity. 
These districts, generally speaking, have a 
bonding capacity insufficient to meet their 
building needs or even to initiate econom- 
ically a building . A district may 
need an entirely new school building with 
15 or 20 classrooms while having the unused 
bonding capacity to provide only $3 or 4. 
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Information furnished the State depart- 
ment of education by boards of education 
indicates that in spite of the great amount 
of school building done in recent years, a 
great building need still exists. On June 30, 
1960 Missouri school districts were reported 
by school board officers to need 4,302 addi- 
tional classrooms. These classrooms and the 
special buildings to accompany them such 
as shops and cafeterias would cost an esti- 
mated $152,457,812. Much of this building 
need is in districts having insufficient bond- 
ing capacity. 

Not only is there an unmet need for ad- 
ditional school buildings, but the attempts 
of school districts to provide school build- 
ings has had a great impact upon their total 
financial operation. In the 1959-60 school 
year Missouri school districts sperit $22,497,- 
556 on the payment of interest and debt re- 
tirement. With many school districts having 
levies of 60 to 80 cents and going as high as 
$1.30 on the $100 of assessed valuation to 
finance of schools is obvious. In some cases 
a current building tax is levied to provide 
additional money for school construction. 

Within the local community, money for 
school buildings comes from the property 
tax as does almost all other locally produced 
school funds. Of all school revenue receipts 
in Missouri, two-thirds comes from the prop- 
erty tax while only 20 or 25 percent of the 
income of the people is from property. 

Missouri’s school enroliment will continue 
te increase. Much of the growth will be in 
suburban areas that have been plagued 
by a school building shortage for the past 10 
years. Resident live births in Missouri in 
1960 were 97,764 compared with 56,517 in 
1937. There are 840,723 pupils in Missouri 
schools this year, while there were 666,161 10 
years ago. The enrollment for 1967-68 is 
projected to be 923,923. 

The conclusion is evident. In their tre- 
mendous effort in recent years to construct 
school buildings, school districts, to a great 
extent, have used up their bonding capacity 
and will be able to do much less in the fu- 
ture to meet building needs than has been 
done in the past. The shortage of class- 
rooms will increase rather than diminish and 
many Missouri children will not have ade- 
quate school buildings unless additional 
funds are provided by the State or Federal 
Government. 

While the greatest continuing need of all 
school districts in Missouri is for money for 
current operations to pay adequate teachers’ 
salaries, the average annual salary in Mis- 
souri being $589 less than the average for 
the Nation, it would seem that the building 
needs of some individual school districts 
would be of interest. 

Because of a shortage of classroom space, 
the entire kindergarten program has been 
discontinued in the Independence public 
schools. This involves approximately 1,150 
pupils. In addition, the high school has been 
put on an overlapping schedule. Bonds in 
the amount of $2,940,000 have been voted 
in the past 5 years. The district now has 
unused bonding capacity of approximately 
$500,000 and plans to vote this amount with- 
in a period of 2 months. Building needs 
over the next 5 years will exceed $3 million. 
The anticipated increase in enrollment in 
the next 5 years is approximately 5,000 pupils. 

Wentzville school district for the 1961-62 
school year will have to maintain at least six 
elementary classrooms outside of the main 
building. By using an old four-room school 
building, the district still will be two ele- 
mentary classrooms short of need with no 
room presently available for an estimated 150 
kindergarten pupils. The junior and senior 
high school will be on a split shift, operat- 
ing from 7 am. to 5 p.m., using two class- 
rooms outside the present high school 
building. 

The Southwest R-5 school district (Wash- 
burn), while not experiencing a great in- 
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crease in enrollment, has a valuation too 
low to provide the bonding capacity needed 
to properly house its pupils. At the present 
time 70 elementary students are housed in 
a former bus garage and 242 students are 
housed in a very old (newest addition to the 
elementary building was completed in 1927) 
obsolete building. 

If bonded to capacity, plus State aid, the 
district still would be approximately $50,000 
to $75,000 short in the amount of money 
needed to provide adequate facilities. 

Sikeston school district occupied its newly 
constructed senior high school building dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays and it was filled 
to capacity. Funds were not sufficient to 
build an auditorium or assembly area and 
the gymnasium is without spectator seating 
space. Eight hundred and twenty juniorhigh 
students were moved into the building pre- 
viously used as the senior high school which 
was originally constructed for 575 students. 
The building is entirely inadequate and 
should be replaced by a more functional and 
safer type of structure. 

Three hundred of Sikeston’s pupils, grades 
one through six, are housed in wooden build- 
ings originally constructed as temporary 
buildings for an Air Force school in 1942. 
Rented facilities are used to house adminis- 
trative and service offices. The district’s 
enrollment has more than doubled in the 
last 15 years. The school levy is $4 per 
$100 assessed valuation. The district has 
been unable to provide adequate housing 
for students though great effort has been 
made. 

The Blue Springs district has eight class- 
rooms in churches during the present year. 
Next year 10 rooms in the 12-classroom ad- 
dition to the high school now under con- 
struction will be used for elementary classes. 
Bonds for the needed elementary building 
cannot be voted for at least another year 
as the district’s bonding capacity is only 
$190,000. 

The Fort Osage school district now oper- 
ates the junior and senior high school on 
split shifts with high school pupils in the 
building from 7 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and the 
junior high students from 9:45 a.m. to 4:15 
p.m. When both junior and senior high 
school pupils are in the building, over 700 
pupils are in space built for 800. Space at 
both ends of the halls and the cafeteria are 
makeshift classrooms. (Next year after the 
completion of a 12-room junior high addi- 
tion, every room in the junior and senior 
high school building will be used each pe- 
riod. Overcrowding again will mount as 
there are approximately 100 more students 
enrolled in the 7th grade than in the 12th. 

The Rayton school district has voted the 
maximum bonds possible each year for the 
past 15 years. Thirty-four half-day kinder- 
garten sections and two special education 
sections are in rented church space. Fifteen 
elementary classrooms are housed in tem- 
porarily partitioned cafeteria dining areas 
while eight are in small rooms designed for 
a@ group of less than 10. Sixty additional 
classrooms planned for their first use in 
September 1961 will only take pupils out of 
temporary spaces. Many classrooms still 
will have from 35 to 40 enrolled. 

Warrensburg has grades 7 through 12 op- 
erating on a double session, with grades 
10-12 attending school from 7 am. to 
1:15 p.m. and grades 7-9 attending from 
12:15 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. 

Riverview Gardens district has had an en- 
rolilment increase from 4,564 to 7,400 during 
the past 5 years. A further increase of 1,615 
is expected in the next 5 years. The district 
is bonded to 10 percent of assessed valuation 
and is short 88 classrooms. Among the dis- 
trict’s improvised housing are portable 
buildings, bus and maintenance buildings 
converted into classrooms, and basement 
rooms used as classrooms. The district has 
used all available resources. It has 69 class- 
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rooms under construction. When com- 
pleted, this construction will eliminate the 
necessity for double sessions at the junior 
high school and reduce classroom shortage 
to 19. The district will be bonded to capac- 
ity and the shortage will become greater 
as enrollment increases. 

The Lebanon school district is lacking in 
school facilities. Seven hundred and twenty 
junior high pupils are in facilities designed 
for 350. High school classes are scheduled 
in the corridors of the fleldhouse. The 
entire commercial program is in a room 24 
by 28 feet. Science laboratories are inade- 
quate in size. Additional classroom space 
is needed for vocational programs. 

Caruthersville has a need for six ele- 
mentary classrooms, an elementary activity 
room and cafeteria combination, an indus- 
trial art shop equipped for woodworking, 
metalwork, and drawing, at least three class- 
rooms added to the high school, and a voca- 
tional agriculture shop. This would cost 
$320,000 or more. The bonding capacity at 
present is approximately $230,000. Other 
buildings are old, two having been in use 
for 70 years and soon will need to be re- 
placed. Kindergarten facilities would re- 
quire at least seven classrooms in addition 
to those listed above. An old cafe building 
is rented and divided for two classrooms. 
One of these rooms has only one window, 
the other has four small windows. 

The Doniphan reorganized school district 
does not have a central school where all 
elementary pupils may be housed. Two 
hundred and sixty-five pupils attend four 
2-room schools and one i1-room_ school, 
A new senior high school building is needed. 
The minimum building need of the district 
is approximately twice the bonding capacity 
of the district. 

The Fox Consolidated School District in 
Jefferson County has experienced an en- 
rollment increase of 146 percent in the past 
5 years. It is expected that the same rate 
of growth will continue for the next 10 to 
15 years. Bond issues were voted in 1956, 
1959, and 1961. Federal funds were re- 
ceived for the construction of five class- 
rooms in 1958. The 1961 bond issue for 
$310,000 again bonded the district to its 
legal capacity. The facilities to be provided 
by this bond issue will not meet the class- 
room need for future growth while the dis- 
trict will be bonded to capacity. 

Fredericktown has need of an elementary 
school building, an agriculture building and 
two additional high school classrooms. The 
estimated cost of the buildings needed is 
$460,000 of which the unused bonding 
capacity of the district can provide only 
$165,000. 

The Arcadia Valley school district at 
Ironton lacks minimum classroom space. 
The high school library has been made into 
two classrooms with the library books being 
kept in a portion of the home economics 
room. Classrooms are in constant use and 
basement space is used for the art depart- 
ment and counselor’s office. The educa- 
tional program in the junior high school is 
limited by the lack of space. 

In the elementary school three grade 
rooms are in the educational building of 
a church. Two classrooms are in former 
cafeteria space. The kitchen is in the cor- 
ridor and the eating area is in space that 
had been the girls’ restroom, the boys’ rest- 
room having been subdivided with one-half 
being used for girls. 

The Fisk-Rombauer district uses a num- 
ber of inadequate and makeshift classrooms. 
Five classrooms are in an old gym built of 
concrete blocks with an 18-foot ceiling mak- 
ing the rooms difficult to heat and light. 
Four classrooms, in a frame building pur- 
chased as surplus property, are used by the 
seventh and eighth grades. The building is 
without plumbing and is heated by coal 
stoves. High school classes also use these 
rooms while the seventh and eighth grades 
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are having physical education. The district NEEDED: ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 


needs a minimum of 12 additional classrooms 
plus special rooms and offices. 





NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
recently along with 64 other Senators, 
I cosponsored Senate Resolution 105, in- 
troduced by Senators JENNINGS RAN- 
pOLPH and Rosert C. Byro, that would 
establish a Senate committee to study 
all the fuels of this Nation, and make 
their findings and recommendations to 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
who will consider the establishment of 
a national fuels policy. 

This legislation was urged by the then 
Senator John F. Kennedy when cam- 
paigning in Amherstdale, W. Va., in 1960. 
I quote from the President’s address: 


The time has come to put some common- 
sense and consistency into the way this 
country handles its vital fuel supplies. 

The time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to adopt a national fuels policy— 
store fairplay and prosperity to our hard- 
store fair play and prosperity to our hard- 
hit, neglected fuels industries. 

The Congress should adopt such a policy— 
and adopt it now at this session. 


In line with this endorsement, the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch on March 5, 1961, 
carried an editorial supporting this fuels 
study, and a national fuels policy. 

-I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, ‘“The Cost of Heating Oil,” from 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, March 5, 
1961, be printed at this point in the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Cost or HEATING OIL 


The Government’s forthcoming investiga- 
tion into whether the prices of home heating 
oil are being fixed in violation of law may 
be salutary not only to consumers but also 
to the oil-heating business itself. Oil heat- 
ing, which became exceedingly popular af- 
ter the Second World War, is now being re- 
placed in popular favor by natural gas and 
electricity, and comparative prices may well 
have something to do with it. The coal in- 
dustry has faced within recent years a haz- 
ard of pricing itself out of the market, with 
the result that it has been successful in 
keeping prices virtually umchanged for a 
decade. 

Whether the inquiry being headed up by 
the Interior Department shows evidence of 
price fixing, or whether it does not, it can 
be made a helpful preliminary to supplying 
@ really basic need in our country, and that 
is a national fuels policy. Such a policy 
would enable the Government to deal with 
the fuels problem as a whole—treating with 
each separate fuel within that larger con- 
text, instead of piecemeal as it has always 
done so far. It makes sense just as, say, & 
national transportation policy would make 
sense; and for the same reason, that it is 
essential to the coherent utilization of a 
national asset. 

The coal industry wants a national fuels 
policy and the oil industry by and large 
does not. We think the oil-industry stand is 
a shortsighted one, justifiable on no grounds 
higher than those of selfish advantage. It 
would be good to see the Kennedy adminis- 
tration moving vigorously in the direction of 
an overall blueprint for the optimum use 
of all fuels, hydroelectric, steam-electric and 
atomic-electric as well as oil, coal, and nat- 
ural gas. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


national school tunch program will suf- 
fer serious curtailment unless Congress 
provides supplemental funds for fiscal 
year 1961. 

Last week I introduced a bill (S. 1515) 
to provide an additional $10 million. If 
approved—as I believe it should be— 
this amount would enable schools, in my 
home State of Wisconsin and through- 
out the country, to carry forward the 
lunch program at the current levels of 
Federal support. 

Currently, the measure is pending be- 
fore the Agriculture Committee. I am 
hopeful that our colleagues on that body 
will find it possible to give early and 
favorable consideration to this measure. 
Unless action is taken, however, there 
will be serious curtailment of the pro- 
gram. 

Following the introduction of the bill, 
I received a great many messages from 
administrators, directors, and others in- 
terested in continuance of the operation 
of the school lunches. These messages 
reemphasize the need for additional 
funds for the current fiscal year. I ask 
unanimous consent to have a series of 
them printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sages were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Bruce Pusi3 ScHOOLs, 
Bruce, Wis., April 4, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

My Dear Mr. WirtEyY: We were rather dis- 
mayed to learn of the decrease in Federal 
funds for school lunch reimbursements in 
May and June. 

In the Bruce schools we feed from ‘775 to 
800 each day, charging the students 10 cents 
per meal because many of the family in- 
comes are on a submarginal level in this 
area, The school district subsidizes the pro- 
gram by approximately $25,000 each year. 

In making out our budget last year we 
anticipated this amount and made out the 
budget with that in mind, therefore, the 
curtailment of Federal aid will be a severe 
handicap to us. 

Anything you can do to alleviate this 
situation will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. JENSON, 
Superintendent. 


St. AGNES REcTory, 
Ashland, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Witty: A vital interest in 
the children of our community has prompted 
me to urge you to do everything possible 
to get an additional appropriation of funds 
for the school lunch program for the rest 
of the school year. 

As administrator of our St. Agnes School 
lunch program I am fully aware of the hard- 
ship it would cause in many families at this 
time and the havoc it would create in our 
existing budget. 

Trusting that your interest in the welfare 
of our young people will spur you to im- 
mediately take steps in this urgent matter, 
Lam, 

Respecfully yours, 
Very Rev. RapHaEL V. Grau., O.F.M., 
Superintendent. 
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ALMoND PusLic ScHOOLs, 
Almond, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Senator WiL11amM 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Congressman Me.vin Lamp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: The recent notice of reduction 
in reimbursement for class A school lunches 
from 54% cents to 14% cents per meal dis- 
turbs me greatly. We serve approximately 
1,000 meals each week at a cost to students 
of $1.25. 

Our lunch program is a vital part of our 
educational program and provides a good 
meal to many students who could not other- 
wise eat such a well balanced meal. In an 
area such as ours this is perhaps the best 
meal some children get each day and thus 
we wish to maintain high standards. This 
will be most difficult to do if our reimburse- 
ment is reduced. 

Please do everything in your power to see 
that additional funds are allocated for this 
most worthwhile program. 

Sincerely, 
Cc. W. Riey, 
Supervising Principal. 


SroucHTON Pus.ic ScHOOLs, 
Stoughton, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SeEnaToR Wier: Last week we re- 
ceived notice from the Wisconsin school 
lunch program that, due to lack of funds, 
our reimbursements for class A lunches will 
be reduced from 5 to 1% cents effective 
May 1, 1961. 

We ask that you do in your 
power to get through an additional appro- 
priation of funds, at least for the remainder 
of this school year. 

In our area as in many others, unemploy- 
ment is high, and many families have a 
greater need for the subsidization of the 
lunch program this year than they have had 
in previous years. 

Our school year commences in July and 
our operating budget was established last 
July. We do not have additional sources of 
funds and the reduction in reimbursement 
will necessitate our curtailing a portion of 
our instructional program in order to con- 
tinue our lunch program on its present 
high standard. 

Unless additional funds are provided for 
the balance of this school year and the 
1961-62 school year, we have no alternative 
but that of raising the price of our school 
lunches. This will particularly affect those 
most in need of the program. 

Your efforts to secure additional appro- 
priations will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Harter J. Hott, 
Business Manager. 


MINERAL POINT PusBLIC ScHOOLS, 
Mineral Point, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Sm: What is wrong? Our board of edu- 
cation was shocked to receive notification 
that our hot lunch aid would be reduced 
from 5 to 1% cents starting in May. 

We are a city school system and our money 
is made available for a fiscal year from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31. Our budget calls for 
aids based on 6 cents per meal for that 
period. A reduction for May, September, Oc- 
tober, November and December would mean 
that our receipts would be cut approximately 
$210 per month or a total of $1,050. Our 
budget just cannot stand that. 

Let’s put first things first. Our Federal 
Government is spending billions of dollars on 
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other projects and surely the hot lunch pro- 
grams of our country merit these funds. 

Your immediate effort to get this cut re- 
stored will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT NOBLE, 

President, Board of Education. 
HOLLANDALE UNION FREE H1GH SCHOOL, 

Hollandale, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR WiILEY: We have been in- 
formed of the reduction of Federal funds 
for our school lunch program by our State 
department of public instruction. 

I want to urge you, as our Senator from 
Wisconsin, to do everything in your power 
to try and restore this Federal aid to our 
lunch program. We are a small school and 
@ small district in size and valuation, so 
you can see what a hardship this will be on 
our school system. We will have to com- 
pensate the difference through taxation, 
which will be an added burden to the already 
high tax rate borne by the taxpayers of this 
district. Since this reduction comes at this 
time, it will greatly disrupt our budget, so 
that we will be forced to eliminate some 
other phase of our educational program. 

So, I again ask that you please do every- 
thing in your power to get an additional 
appropriation, so that we can continue the 
fine standards that we have worked for dur- 
ing these past years. It is of utmost im- 
portance to the schools of Wisconsin, that 
these funds be appropriated. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE HINKEL, 
Principal. 


INDEPENDENCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Independence, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Wisconsin, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: We have just re- 
cently received notice of a cut in reimburse- 
ments for our hot lunch program. To a 
school administrator this is most disappoint- 
ing for the following reasons: 

1. We know there is only one way to con- 
tinue our lunch program and that is to 
raise the price of our meals to the student. 
This means that the student who needs it 
the most will in many cases fail to partici- 
pate in our lunch program. 

2. We are aware of the tremendous value 
of a lunch program to the health and de- 
velopment of the pupils especially children 
from low income families. 

We are aware of some of the confusion in 
the Department of Agriculture. We have 
observed the soil bank program which was 
designed to reduce surpluses and the water- 
shed dams which were intended to reduce 
runoff. Adjacent to a farm which is in 
soil bank, we have in our community a 
farm on which two dams were built and two 
carloads drainage tile laid down in the past 
year. To me the Government subsidized soil 
bank and the dams were worthwhile projects 
if they had not been countered with the 
drainage project which increased runoff and 
increased the amount of land made avail- 
able for corn production. 

We hope the above remarks and facts will 
give you some of the ammunition necessary 
to not only restore aid to our hot lunch 
program but increase the aids above previ- 
ous levels. 

Sincerely, 
E. W. BRICKNER. 


Uniry ScHoo. District, 
Milltown, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear HONORABLE SENATOR WILEY: We just 
received a notice from Gordon W. Gunderson, 
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director of the school lunch programs for 
Wisconsin, informing us that the reimburse- 
ment of all type A lunches served on and 
after May 1, 1961, will be 1144 cents per lunch. 
The current rate of reimbursement at the 
present time is 5 cents. This 314-cent dif- 
ferential per meal will amount to quite a loss 
for our lunch program. 

I am positive that you are well aware of 
the situation in the northern part of Wis- 
consin, and we can quite positively say that 
our school lunch is one of the better meals 
for many of our children. In fact I am of 
the belief that it is as essential to have a 
good lunch program in our school as it is 
to have a good curriculum. We would ap- 
preciate it if a subsequent Federal appropria- 
tion could be passed so that we may carry 
on the good programs that we have had 
in the past. I also believe that it is good 
for our local economy to carry on our lunch 
and milk program as we alone in our school 
last year consumed over 1214 thousand gal- 
lons of milk which undoubtedly has some 
effect upon the price of milk to the farmer. 
If there is anything possible that you could 
do to have this legislation passed I am sure 
we in the school business will appreciate it. 

Hoping to hear from you on this, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Net L. BINKLEY, 
Superintendent. 
STEVENS POINT PuBLIc SCHOOLS, 
Stevens Point, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Enclosed is a copy 
of a letter advising us of drastic reduction in 
financial aid for school lunch programs pri- 
marily because of increased participation. 

This reduction will cause a serious hard- 
ship in the operation of our program since 
our budget for 1961 has been established 
anticipating the same aids throughout the 
year. 

We shall appreciate your doing everything 
you can to obtain an additional appropria- 
tion of funds for the school lunch program 
for the balance of 1961. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. MOLDENHAUER, 
Superintendent. 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Madison, Wis., March 28, 1961. 
Re agreement No. 545: School lunch pro- 
gram reimbursement rates reduced ef- 
fective May 1, 1961. 
Boarp or EpucaTIon, Ciry oF STEVENS PoINnt, 
A. Moldenhauer, Superintendent, 
P. J. Jacobs High School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Dear Mr. MOLDENHAUER: We regret to in- 
form you that it will be necessary for us to 
reduce the rate of reimbursement for lunches 
served under the provision of the school 
lunch program agreement with your board. 
The reimbursement rate applicable to all 
type A lunches with milk served on and 
after May 1, 1961, will be 114 cents per lunch. 
No reimbursement will be paid for lunches 
served without milk. The current rate of 
5 cents will be paid for lunches served during 
March and April. The rate of increase in 
participation this year over that in previous 
years has doubled, while Federal funds made 
available for the program have not been in- 
creased. Consequently, the reduction in 
reimbursement rates has become necessary. 

In the event that a subsequent Federal ap- 
propriation will make it possible to increase 
this rate or to pay a supplemental reim- 
bursement, we will do so to the fullest extent 
of the funds made available to us. 

Please make this letter a part of your 
school lunch records and particularly a part 
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of your school lunch program agreement 
for 1960-61. 
Sincerely, 
G. E. Watson, 
State Superintendent. 
GorDON W. GUNDERSON, 
Director, School Lunch Programs. 
CoMMON Joint ScHoot Districr No. 1, 
Maple, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak SENATOR WILEY: On Wednesday, 
March 29, the director of our school lunch 
program in the State department of public 
instruction, Mr. Gordon Gunderson, noti- 
fied the schools in the State of Wisconsin 
that the Federal participation in our lunch 
program would be decreased from 5 cents 
for a class A meal to 114 cents for the month 
of May in this school year. This represents 
a deficit of approximately $700, which we 
must make up from other sources which at 
this time are not apparent. 

Approximately a year ago our Federal par- 
ticipation was reduced from 514 to 5 cents 
per class A meal, thus leaving our local 
school district with an additional burden 
to be absorbed locally at that time. 

As you know, Douglas County has been 
declared to be an area of excess unemploy- 
ment, which means we have more and more 
parents who are unable to pay the 20 cents 
per meal asked of an elementary child or the 
25 cents per meal asked of a high school 
student. The 20 cents and the 25 cents per 
meal, plus the Federal support per meal, 
plus the contributed foods, still do not cover 
the entire cost of providing an approved class 
A lunch. During the past 6 years this dis- 
trict has had to provide sums varying from 
$6,500 to $9,800 to underwrite the losses in- 
curred through our school lunch program. 
These losses have been occurring in an area 
of Federal aid to education that has had few 
detractors. Would it not seem reasonable, 
therefore, that the Federal appropriations 
for the support of our school lunches be of 
sufficient amount to enable us to feed these 
children their noon lunches without dipping 
deeper into our local taxes for this support? 
Our local PTA’s, school boards, and admin- 
istrators throughout the entire State, I feel, 
will fervently support any action taken to 
strengthen Federal aid to educetion in this 
category. 

Very truly yours, 
GorRDON L. NELSON, 
Superintendent. 


Viroqua PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Viroqua, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are rather shocked to learn 
that the subsidy of the school lunch is to be 
reduced from 5 to 1% cents per pupil for the 
months of May and June. 

The school budget adopted takes into ac- 
count the lunch subsidy as provided on our 
agreement with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There is no money in our budget to 
make up for the loss of the subsidy. 

We find there are more families in need 
of the school lunch than before. We hope 
you will do everything in your power to get 
an additional appropriation so that we may 
meet our commitments to children as 
planned. 

Respectfully yours, 
RoBERT G. PETERSEN, 
Superintendent. 


RacINE-KENOSHA COUNTY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Union Grove, Wis., April 5, 1961. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: It has just come to 
our notice that the funds for the school hot 
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junch program in the country have been de- 


pleted. Instead of getting the 5 cents Fed- 
eral aid that we have been getting, the aid 
will be reduced to 1% cents after May 1. 
This will mean that the Federal aid available 
until May 1 will have to be assumed by the 
local taxpayers in the school districts 
throughout the State. 

It seems to me and to the educators in this 
area that the interest in the hot lunch pro- 
gram in our own country is a lot more 
essential than some of the millions wasted 
on foreign countries who do not seem to ap- 
preciate the sacrifices that the American 
taxpayers are making in order to send money 
and supplies to these countries. I trust that 
our Wisconsin delegation in Congress will 
take action to provide the necessary finan- 
cial aid to see the hot lunch program 
through this school year. 

What are you as a representative doing to 
cut Federal spending? Believe me, the tax- 
payers are having a rough time paying the 
local, State, and Federal income taxes and 
still come out in the black, keeping soul and 
body together. When people in our own 
community are having their light, gas, and 
water shut off because they haven’t the funds 
to pay for the services, it seems to me that 
it is high time the Federal Government look 
after the welfare of the U.S. citizens. 

I hope that you will take every opportunity 
to cut waste and extensive spending by the 
Federal Government. 

Thank you for giving this letter your con- 
sideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Bert P. VoGEL, President. 


SouTHERN Door CouNTy SCHOOLS, 
District No. 1, 
Brussels, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have been in- 
formed that beginning May 1, the reim- 
bursement paid to ovr school district on 
lunches served with milk will be cut from 
5 cents to 144 cents per lunch because Fed- 
eral funds available to the program have 
not increased even though the participation 
this year has doubled. This causes a very 
definite problem for our district as we are 
working on a very limited budget and the 
taxes for the school year have already been 
collected and allocated. We serve on the 
average 3,300 lunches per month. With a 
reduction of 3% cents on reimbursement, 
this amounts to $115.50 per month which 
we had budgeted for in our receipts and 
will not now receive. 

May I ask you to please do everything in 
your power to expedite a revaluation on the 
allocation of funds to the hot lunch program 
so that the rate can be continued at the 
previous 5 cents per meal. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND A. KWATERSKI. 


LaKE MILLS PusBLic SCHOOLS, 
Lake Mills, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: May I congrat- 
ulate you on your action with the Secretary 
of Agriculture to encourage the use of cheese 
in our national lunch program. Cheese is 
& very important item in our program and 
we sincerely hope that the Government never 
tries to take similar action with butter. 

We have just received notice from Mr. 
Gordon Gunderson of the department of 
public instruction that our lunch program 
subsidy of 5 cents for each meal served 
with milk will be cut to 1% cents during 
the month of May, because of the increase 
of lunches served in Wisconsin has exceeded 
the Wisconsin appropriation. 
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It is probably too late to do anything about 
it this year, but I think the appropriation 
should be increased to provide for the en- 
suing year. A loss to our school alone will 
be between $260 to $300 per month. 

Thank you for the interest in the boys 
and girls in Wisconsin. 

Very truly yours, 
Durwarp McVey, 
Superintendent. 


CLEAR LAKE SCHOOLS, 
Clear Lake, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WiLEy: We received a letter last 
week from Gordon Gunderson, State lunch 
supervisor, department of public instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wis., informing us that reim- 
bursements for lurches for the month of 
May will be reduced from 5 cents to 1% 
cents per meal, which would involve a deficit 
of approximately $700 for our school dis- 
trict. Due to a high tax rate we are operat- 
ing on a very close budget and have no 
funds that can be transferred to make up 
the loss. 

An assessment on the parents this late 
in the year would be unfair as most parents 
contracted at the beginning of the school 
year for lunches on the yearly basis at the 
cost of $32 per child. 

Furthermore, our area, like many other 
areas, has many persons unemployed or em- 
ployed on a part-time basis who have 
reached the point where they need financial 
assistance rather than additional assess- 
ment such as increasing the cost of the 
meals. (Most of these people do not want 
meals on a welfare basis.) 

The people of the community, the board 
of education, and I urge you and your 
fellow congressional workers to provide 
legislation which will provide the needed 
funds to pay lunch obligations to the school 
districts in full. 

In the interest of better schools, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. C. LUNDBERG, 
Superintendent. 


Iowa-GRANT SCHOOLS, 
Livingston, Wis., April 4, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have been noti- 
fied that our reimbursement for school 
lunches served with milk will be cut from 
5 cents to 14% cents per lunch. This is not 
only shocking but confusing. May I sug- 
gest that we halt all our planning on any 
new program until we can see our way 
clear to financially and administratively 
back such proven programs as that of aid 
to our lunch program. 

I am trusting you will use your great 
influence to straighten this matter out. 

Sincerely, 
PHILLIP HELGESEN, 
District Superintendent. 


LOWELL-REESEVILLE UNION 
HicH ScHOOL, 
Reeseville, Wis., April 5, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wier: I have just been informed 
that our Federal aid for school lunch will be 
reduced from 5 cents per meal to 1% cents 
per meal for the month of May. I would 
greatly appreciate an effort on your part to 
obtain additional funds for this program. 
It is most important to schools, such as ours 
who operate on a close budget that we re- 
ceive the 5 cents per meal. Since tax funds 
have been collected and allocated, a loss such 
as this can only come from our present 
school balance. Due to the fact that our 
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balance is already very small this will work 
a hardship on our district. 
You continued cooperation is appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
GERALD E. THOMPSON, 


Supervising Principal. 


Our Lapy or Sorrows 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Ladysmith, Wis., April 11, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WitEy: On behalf of the 
many families in our community who are 
presently taking advantage of our school 
lunch program, we urge you to do all you 
possibly can to obtain additional appropria- 
tion of funds for the remainder of this school 
year. Reduction in any funds at this time 
will cause real hardship in this community. 

I am sure you are well aware of the situa- 
tion of the majorty of our rural families, as 
well as those in our city. 

As our representative we ask your help. 

Rev. FATHER JAMES GRIFFIN, 
Pastor. 
CUMBERLAND COMMUNITY SCHOOLS, 
Cumberland, Wis., April 11, 1961. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We recently were informed of a 
3% cent per meal reduction in our school 
lunch reimbursement. I sincerely hope that 
you will make every effort to have this 
amount restored to the lunch appropria- 
tion for distribution at or near the proper 
month. 

As you probably know we are nearing the 
end of our fiscal year. It is almost impos- 
sible to find the approximately $800 needed 
to replace the funds lost. I would also be 
worried that this would be too good a posi- 
tion to make the appropriation less in years 
to come if nothing is done now. 

I know that all our friends will help you 
do what they can to restore the losses to all 
our schools. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
J. K. Hover, 
Supervisor Principal. 
CENTRAL ScHoo. District No. 1, 
Phillips, Wis., April 11, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have re- 
cently received word from the department 
of public instruction at Madison that our 
school lunch reimbursement rate will drop 
from 5 cents per lunch to 1% cents per 
lunch as of May 1, 1961. 

Our lunch program serves approximately 
1,000 youngsters per day and we have de- 
pended very heavily upon the 5 cents per 
lunch, which we have received since the 
beginning of the year, as per the school 
lunch program which was signed August 2, 
1960. 

We have been unable to keep our lunch 
program on a self-sustaining basis and this 
additional loss of revenue, amounting to 
3144 cents per lunch, could mean an addi- 
tional deficit of about $700 for the month of 
May. 

We are very concerned about what this 
rate of reimbursement would do to our lunch 
program, not only for this month, but for 
next year’s 9-month program, if it were to 
continue. 

Will you please do whatever is in your 
power to do to raise sufficient funds to in- 
sure that the present rate of reimbursement 
can continue. We are living in one of the 
less wealthy areas of Wisconsin and we feel 
in many cases, that the school lunch meal 
is the best lunch a student receives that 
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day. We hope that increased costs will not 
make it necessary to curtail this program. 
Thank you for your efforts in our behalf. 
Sincerely, 
Sran O. GABRIELSEN, 
Superintendent. 


Zion LUTHERAN SCHOOL, 
Wausau, Wis., April 10, 1961. 
Senator WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Since we have heard that our 
lunch programs are to be cut in reimburse- 
ments during the months of May and June, 
we have been shocked into the horrible fact 
of wondering just how our program will be 
able to exist without the present reim- 
bursement. We plead with you that you do 
everything in your power to get an addi- 
tional appropriation of funds so that the re- 
mainder of the school year may continue at 
the same rate of reimbursement. 

Should our reimbursement be cut we will 
be faced with a situation that will not be 
easy to solve. I am sure that our school 
does not stand alone when we mention that 
the profits on the school lunch program are 
held to an absolute minimum so that stu- 
dents may eat as cheaply as possible. Be- 
cause there is no margin for an emergency 
such as this the only answer would be in 
raising the price per meal. In so doing I am 
sure that we would drive many of our stu- 
dents away and would defeat one of the 
major purposes of the program that all 
students be able to eat whether they are 
able to afford it or not. Without the pres- 
ent reimbursement we will not be able to 
continue feeding needy children at a re- 
duced rate. In fact without the present 


reimbursement we would be forced to raise 
the meal price to all students. 

It is my hope that through your guidance 
and counsel you will be able to make this 
need known to our legislature. In so doing 


you will be alleviating a burden of 
thousands of schools in our country. We 
want the hot lunch program to continue, 
but certainly we hope that it can continue 
in such a manner that it will be a worthy 
program. 
Sincerely, 
DENNIS KuvG, Principal. 


St. AnNNe’s PaRisH, 
Wausau, Wis., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Writer: It will be difficult for 
us to continue operating our lunch pro- 
gram unless the usual reimbursement is 
assured. We are unable to provide any sub- 
stantial balance from previous operation 
and a letter informing us that further claims 
cannot be honored comes as discouraging 
news not only for the present but for the 
interest in the program for next year. 

May we ask you to do all in your favor 
to make sufficient funds available to make 
it possible to honor all claims until the end 
of the school year. 

Gratefully, 
Rev. A. W. FISHER. 
Aprit 10, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Sm: Due to the reduction of reimburse- 
ments on milk served on the type A lunch 
program, our school will find that we will 
not be able to stay within the bounds of 
money allotted us through tax funds col- 
lected and allocated. Your cooperation in 
helping us get the full reimbursement of 5 
cents on milk used for school lunches will 
be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Epwarp H. OERTEL, 
Director, Fauver Hill School Lunch 
Program, 
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Joint Crry ScHoon District No. 1, 
West Allis, Wis., April 11, 1961. 
Re school lunch programs. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SEnaToR WiLEY: Effective May 1, 
1961, our reimbursements for type A lunches 
with milk will be reduced to 114 cents per 
lunch. In our estimated revenue for the year 
1960-61 we anticipated 5 cents per lunch. 

May I urge you to do what you can to get 
an additional appropriation of funds for the 
remainder of the current school year. 

Thank you for any consideration you may 
grant this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. C. CARLSON, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


Wauwatosa PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: We have recently 
been informed that school lunch funds are 
exhausted and that it will be necessary for 
us to increase the rates we charge our pupils 
or to subsidize the balance of the school 
year through board of education funds. 
This is an unfortunate circumstance in view 
of the fact that Wauwatosa has done such a 
fine job in selling the school lunch program 
to our many parents and our girls and boys. 

Obviously, in contracting with the State 
department of public instruction, we had 
anticipated that we could receive the allotted 
funds during this school year. Our board of 
education is presently subsidizing the school 
lunch program to a great extent, largely 
capital outlay items and salaries of the many 
employees involved. It is unfair to ask us 
to assume an additional burden. 

Any action you can take to restore the 
funds which we anticipated will be greatly 
appreciated by our board of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. BURNKRANT, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


NATIONAL INTEREST IN CONSUMER 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, there 
is increased national interest in con- 
sumer problems. 

President Kennedy has said that the 
housewives of America have a vital in- 
terest in the activities of Government 
“which affect the value, the quality, and 
accessibility of the goods which they 
buy.” Icertainly agree. 

I am pleased to be a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 115 which would create 
a select Senate committee to be known 
as the Committee on Consumers Inter- 
est. The sponsor of this resolution is 
Senator MAuURINE NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, 
whose interest in consumer problems 
first came to my attention some time 
ago when I learned of her successful 
campaign to permit the sale of colored 
margarine in her State. 

Her efforts on behalf of consumers 
everywhere were reported to readers of 
the St. Petersburg, Fla., Times of April 
2 in a column written by Henrietta and 
Nelson Poynter. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VoIceE OF THE CONSUMER Is HEARD IN 

CAPITOL 
(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 

The voice of the people may soon be heard 

in Washington, as the President creates an 
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Office of the Consumer Counsel and the 
Senate plans a Select Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests. 

A woman, Dr. Persia Campbell, who served 
in the same capacity in the cabinet of 
Gov. Averell Harriman of New York, is set- 
ting up the plans for the President, and 
Senator MAaurRINE NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, is 
the chief sponsor of the Senate proposal. 
Both would attempt to protect the public 
from phony pricing, improper labeling, de- 
ceptive packaging and unobserved standards 
of purity and wholesomeness. 

Personal consumer expenditures amounted 
last year to some $328 billion, nearly two- 
thirds of our gross national product, and 
they are expected to go up at least $10 bil- 
lion in 1961. But with all the lobbying 
rampant in Washington, nobody represents 
the consumer. The public reaction to the 
Kefauver investigation of drug prices, was 
an example of how vital these subjects are 
to every citizen. The same grassroots fer- 
vor was aroused by the humane slaughter 
legislation. Perhaps, with spokesmen for 
the public in the White House and on 
Capitol Hill, we may learn where our money 
is spent and when it is wasted. 

In a campaign speech, just before the 
election, Mr. Kennedy promised to imple- 
ment a Democratic platform plank for a 
consumer counsel. “One of the first tasks 
of a consumer counsel,” he said, “will be to 
help formulate economic policies which will 
keep a@ general rise in the price level from 
having a discriminatory effect upon the 
wage earners of the United States and their 
families.” And he listed other duties as 
representing the public before regulatory 
agencies and congressional committees and 
keeping the President informed about any 
deficiencies in administration, harmful to 
the consumer. 

Senator NEUBERGER, whose fragile chic 
belies her legislative toughness, fought in 
the Oregon Legislature for meat grading and 
meat inspection laws and even put through 
a colored margarine bill in that dairy State. 
Her resolution for a select committee on con- 
sumer interests, cosponsored by a number 
of other Senators, calls for a “continuing 
and comprehensive study, by means of re- 
search and investigation” into the overall 
economic problems of the consumer, the re- 
lationships of prices, quality, standards ad- 
vertising and other fields which affect the 
expenditure of personal income. 

The President’s proposal is for a White 
House counsel, backed by a staff of lawyers 
and economists, with consumer advisory 
committees in such departments as Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Labor. The office would act as 
a@ people’s representative before the regula- 
tory agencies, such as the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and would watch to have the con- 
sumer point of view represented in Gov- 
ernment policies. 

Senator NEUBERGER is particularly worried 
about deceptive merchandising practices and 
quotes a Washington complaint that a 
housewife had to take her engineer husband 
with a slide rule to the market in order 
to discover that a “giant economy package” 
was sometimes more expensive than the 
smaller handier one, and that a quart can 
cost more than two pints and a half gallon 
more than two quarts. 

To protect the gullible, as well as those 
weak in arithmetic, she offers five points 
which should be carefully checked: 

“Fictitious pricing, when large price re- 
ductions are made from unrealistically high 
list prices. 

“Bait advertisements, which offer a well- 
known product at an extremely low price, 
without any intention of selling it, as a lure 
to get customers into a store. 

“Mislabeled or undisclosed contents of s0- 
called miracle products, including patent 
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medicines, cosmetics, nutritional supple- 
ments and weight-reducing remedies. 

“Deceptive interest rates and undisclosed 
finance charges in consumer credit. 

“Lack of grade labeling on many products 
which makes price competition meaningless 
and places undue stress on particular prod- 
uct brands through heavy promotional and 
advertising expenditures.” 

To emphasize her point, she quotes Presi- 
dent Kennedy: “The housewives who shop 
for their families—the wage earners who pay 
the rent and meet the bills—all have a vital 
interest in the activities of Government 
which affect the value, the quality and ac- 
cessibility of the goods which they buy. And 
yet these interests have been virtually un- 
represented before the agencies, the con- 
gressional committees and the executive de- 
partments whose work has a direct impact 
on the daily life and the long-term stand- 
ards of living of the American consumer.” 

As Senator NEUBERGER points out, con- 
sumers have been the ignored Americans. 
They lack a lobby. They have been voice- 
less at the Federal level. 

The President hopes to create a public 
pressure which will have at least as much 
effect on the Congress and the Government 
as do the high-priced lobbyists who promote 
everything from oil to sugar; aviation to 
wheat; unions, manufacturers, and whole- 
salers. 

With such powerful spokesmen as Persia 
Campbell and MAurINE NEUBERGER, we may 
yet hear the voice of the people in 
Washington. 





MIGHT AND RIGHT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Madam Presi- 
dent, an editorial entitled “Does Might 
Make Right” appeared in the April 17, 
1961, issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
It was written by David Lawrence, one 
of the most competent commentators on 
the events of our time. 

This editorial by Mr. Lawrence is 
timely, and it should be read by all per- 
sons in Government at all levels—Fed- 
eral, State, and local, and by the public 
generally. 

For this reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the body of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Dogs MIGHT MAKE RIGHT? 
(By David Lawrence) 


One hundred years have passed since the 
outbreak of the Civil War, sometimes called 
the War Between the States. 

The anniversary is not an occasion for 
celebration. It is a time for soul searching 
and perhaps expressions of remorse by a con- 
science-stricken Nation. 

It is not, of course, simple to render a 
verdict. There was much that was wrong 
on both sides, and much that was right. 

For the legal issue is still unresolved— 
how long does a contract last? Is a written 
contract an agreement in perpetuity when 
no definite term for expiration is fixed by the 
parties themselves? 

Is a contract between sovereign States 
subject to dissolution upon proper notice 
when one party or the other wishes to with- 
draw from the agreement? 

Is a compact between sovereign States 
automatically dissolved where one party 
breaks it? 

In passing judgment, what standard of 
measurement shall we apply? Are we to be 
guided by rule of law? Is the Constitu- 
tion to be changed by the few, or only by the 
will of the many? Are we to have a gov- 
ernment of laws, or a government of men? 
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These questions are the penetrating ones 
that challenge us because, in truth, the con- 
troversy is by no means over. 

The same constitutional issues are domi- 
nant today. They will doubtless be debated 
for decades to come. 

For we have a conflict here between what 
might be called the evolutionary theory of 
government and reliance upon written laws 
and a written Constitution. 

Within the next 50 years, the population 
of the United States may reach more than 
500 million. Certainly within 90 years, the 
population experts say, it will exceed 1 
billion. 

How shall a system of government like ours 
be modified to meet this evolution? Shall 
it be changed by a few men on the Bench 
in each generation, or by the people them- 
selves in a periodic referendum? 

Will we find in another 50 years that the 
States are given less and less voice in public 
affairs and that they will be treated more 
like our counties and cities? 

Shall we eventually witness the end of the 
so-called sovereign States and the evolution 
of a centralized government that will rule 
the Nation? An examination of the facts 
preceding and immediately after the Civil 
War becomes pertinent today, because it 
may teach us lessons for the future. 

To understand the basic principles in- 
volved, we can reread the words of five men 
who became Presidents of the United States. 
They will be presented here as a historic 
reminder of the underlying issues. 

Four of these Presidents—Andrew Jack- 
son, James A. Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Andrew Johnson—in messages to Con- 
gress or proclamations, interpreted at length 
their responsibilities under the Constitu- 
tion. The fifth—Woodrow Wilson—wrote 
25 years after the war as a historian as 
well as a lawyer, analyzing in retrospect the 
fundamental issues of what has been called 
the tragic era in America. 

What these five men said needs to be read 
anew today, for they present us with the 
essential points at issue and permit us to 
look ahead and see how those same points 
which have been in controversy in our own 
generation will doubtless continue to be in 
controversy for generations to come. 

Andrew Jackson made a very persuasive 
argument against nullification in 1832 when 
South Carolina attempted to use its sovereign 
power as a State to nullify Federal tariff laws 
injurious to its economic welfare. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his first inaugural 
address in 1861, argued sternly against the 
dissolution of the Union and interpreted the 
Constitution to mean that the sovereign 
States had no legal right to secede. 

Andrew Johnson, after the war, pursuing 
the argument of Lincoln and upholding it 
in every respect, attempted in vain to dis- 
suade the extremists who dominated Con- 
gress—the radical Republicans—from negat- 
ing what Lincoln had pledged. 

Lincoln had granted amnesty to those who 
had rebelled. He held that the States were 
resisting law enforcement but that, as legal 
units, they had never left the Union. After 
the war, Congress brushed aside these doc- 
trines when it rode roughshod over President 
Johnson’s veto of the first Reconstruction 
Act. This law gave the Federal Government 
an alleged authority to intervene in the 
State legislatures by military force and set 
up provisional governments in utter disre- 
gard of the existing State machinery. 

Not only was there gross indifference to all 
the acts of the States which had complied 
with Lincoln’s stipulations in affirming after 
the war their loyalty to the Union, but the 
Congress declared that, until and unless 
these provisional governments ratified new 
constitutional amendments, they could not 
be regarded as States but only as territories. 

To put it another way, although the 
13th amendment—which had _ abolished 
slavery—was duly ratified as legal by the 
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existing legislatures in the South after the 
war, the Congress refused 2 years later to 
permit these same legislatures to continue 
to function when they rejected the 14th 
amendment. 

Thus, under compulsion and under coer- 
cion, new legislatures were set up and com- 
pelled to ratify the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments in order to be readmitted to the 
Union, though, acting under the Constitu- 
tion, two Presidents of the United States— 
Lincoln and Johnson—had declared that, 
while these States had engaged in insurrec- 
tion, they had not legally seceded from the 
Union. 


ANDREW JACKSON: THE CONSTITUTION “FORMS 
A GOVERNMENT, NOT A LEAGUE” 


The constitutional issues had previously 
been agitated for decades. When South 
Carolina claimed the right to nullify a Fed- 
eral law on tariffs, President Jackson, on 
December 10, 1832, issued his famous procla- 
mation to the people of South Carolina 
against nullification. He said: 

“I consider, then, the power to annul a 
law of the United States, assumed by one 
State, incompatible with the existence of the 
Union, contradicted expressly by the letter 
of the Constitution, unauthorized by its 
spirit, inconsistent with every principle on 
which it was founded, and destructive of the 
great object for which it was formed. 

“This right to secede is deduced from the 
nature of the Constitution, which, they say, 
is a compact between sovereign States who 
have preserved their whole sovereignty and 
therefore are subject to no superior; that 
because they made the compact they can 
break it when in their opinion it has been 
departed from by the other States. Falla- 
cious as this course of reasoning is, it enlists 
State pride and finds advocates in the hon- 
est prejudices of those who have not studied 
the nature of our Government sufficiently to 
see the radical error on which it rests. 

“The Constitution of the United States, 
then, forms a government, not a league; and 
whether it be formed by compact between 
the States or in any other manner, its char- 
acter is the same. It is a government in 
which all the people are represented, which 
operates directly on the people individually, 
not upon the States; they retained all the 
power they did not grant. But each State, 
having expressly parted with so many powers 
as to constitute, jointly with the other 
States, a single nation, cannot, from that pe- 
riod, possess any right to secede, because such 
secession does not break a league, but de- 
stroys the unity of a nation; and any injury 
to that unity is not only a breach which 
would result from the contravention of a 
compact, but it is an offense against the 
whole Union.” 


JAMES A. BUCHANAN: “SECESSION IS NEITHER 
MORE NOR LESS THAN REVOLUTION” 


Struggling with the same issues, President 
Buchanan, in the message he sent to Con- 
gress on December 3, 1860, appealed for unity 
as he said: 

“Are the people of the States without re- 
dress against the tyranny and oppression of 
the Federal Government? By no means. 
The right of resistance on the part of the 
governed against the oppression of their gov- 
ernments cannot be denied. It exists in- 
dependently of all constitutions, and has 
been exercised at all periods of the world’s 
history. Under it old governments have been 
destroyed and new ones have taken their 
place. It is embodied in strong and express 
language in our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

“But the distinction must ever be observed 
that this is revolution against an established 
government, and not a voluntary secession 
from it by virtue of an inherent constitu- 
tional right. 

“In short, let us look the danger fairly in 
the face. Secession is neither more nor less 
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than revolution. It may or it may not be a 
justifiable revolution, but still it is revolu- 
tion. 

“The question fairly stated is, Has the 
Constitution delegated to Congress the power 
to coerce a State into submission which is 
attempting to withdraw or has actually with- 
drawn from the Confederacy? If answered 
in the affirmative, it must be on the principle 
that the power has been conferred upon Con- 
gress to declare and to make war against a 
State. After much serious reflection, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that no such power 
has been delegated to Congress or to any 
other department of the Federal Government. 
It is manifest upon an inspection of the Con- 
stitution that this is not among the specific 
and enumerated powers granted to Congress, 
and it is equally apparent that its exercise 
is not ‘necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution’ any one of these powers. So far 
from this power having been delegated to 
Congress, it was expressly refused by the 
Convention which framed the Constitution.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: “THE UNION OF THE STATES 
IS PERPETUAL” 


Perhaps for our day the most significant 
of all the pronouncements by the four Presi- 
dents was the First Inaugural Address by 
President Lincoln on March 4, 1861. In that 
message, he reviewed the underlying issues 
of the controversy between the North and 
the South and gave his interpretation of 
the Constitution as an unbreakable compact 
between the States. He said: 

“I hold that in contemplation of universal 
law and of the Constitution the Union of 
these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is im- 
plied, if not expressed, in the fundamental 
law of all national governments. It is safe 
to assert that no government proper ever 
had a provision in its organic law for its own 
termination. Continue to execute all the 
express provisions of our National Constitu- 
tion, and the Union will endure forever, it 
being impossible to destroy it except by 


some action not provided for in the instru- 
ment itself. . 
“Again: If the United States be not a 
government proper, but an association of 
States in the nature of contract merely, can 
it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by 


less than all the parties who made it? One 
party to a contract may violate it—break 
it, so to speak—but does it not require all to 
lawfully rescind it? 

“It follows from these views that no State 
upon its own mere motion can lawfully get 
out of the Union; that resolves and ordi- 
nances to that effect are legally void, and 
that acts of violence within any State or 
States against the authority of the United 
States are insurrectionary or revolutionary, 
according to circumstances. 

“I therefore consider that, in view of the 
Constitution and the laws, the Union is un- 
broken, and to the extent of my ability I 
shall take care, as the Constitution itself 
expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of 
the Union be faithfully executed in all the 
States.” 

In the same message, obviously referring 
to the Supreme Court’s decision of 1857 in 
the famous Dred Scott case—which upheld 
property rights in slavery—Lincoln wrote 
an implied criticism of the High Court as 
follows: 

“I do not forget the position assumed by 
some that constitutional questions are to be 
decided by the Supreme Court, nor do I deny 
that such decisions must be binding in any 
case upon the parties to a suit as to the ob- 
ject of that suit, while they are also en- 
titled to very high respect and consideration 
in all parallel cases by all other depart- 
ments of the Government. And while it is 
obviously possible that such decision may be 
erroneous in any given case, still the evil 
effect following it, being limited to that 
particular case, with the chance that it may 
be overruled and never become a precedent 
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for other cases, can beter be borne than could 
the evils of a different practice. 

“At the same time, the candid citizen must 
confess that if the policy of the Government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made in ordinary litigation between parties 
in personal actions the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Govern- 
ment into the hands of that eminent tri- 
bunal. Nor is there in this view any assault 
upon the Court or the Judges. It is a duty 
from which they may not shrink to decide 
cases properly brought before them, and it 
is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn 
their decisions to political purposes. 

“This country, with its institutions, be- 
longs to the people who inhabit it. When- 
ever they shall grow weary of the existing 
Government, they can exercise their consti- 
tutional right of amending it or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow it.” 

In a subsequent proclamation, dated April 
19, 1861, President Lincoln used the words, 
“an insurrection against the Government 
of the United States.” 

At no time, however, did Lincoln accept 
the view that the States had actually 
seceded from the Union. 

The Southern States took procedural steps 
in an orderly way to secede from the Union 
long before the first shot was fired. 

Were these acts constitutional? Do States 
have a right to withdraw? President Lin- 
coln said they did not have any such right. 
But, ironically enough, the majority in the 
Congress in the Reconstruction period took 
the view that the Southern States had actu- 
ally seceded and were no longer members of 
the Union, and that conditions could be im- 
posed as to their readmission similar to 
those that might be imposed upon new 
States in the ordinary course. 


ANDREW JOHNSON: RECONSTRUCTION ACT 
“AMOUNTS TO ABSOLUTE DESPOTISM” 


The most vehement argument against this 
attitude is to be found in the message sent 
to Congress on March 2, 1867, by President 
Johnson, in vetoing the first of the so-called 
Reconstruction Acts. He wrote: 

“The bill places all the people of the 10 
States therein named under the absolute 
domination of military rulers; and the pre- 
amble undertakes to give the reason upon 
which the measure is based and the ground 
upon which it is justified. It declares that 
there exists in those States no legal govern- 
ments and no adequate protection for life or 
property, and asserts the necessity of enforc- 
ing peace and good order within their limits. 
Is this true as matter of fact? 

“It is not denied that the States in ques- 
tion have each of them an actual govern- 
ment, with all the powers—executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative—which properly belong 
to a free State. They are organized like the 
other States of the Union, and, like them, 
they make, administer, and execute the 
laws which concern their domestic affairs. 

“An existing de facto government, exercis- 
ing such functions as these, is itself the law 
of the State upon all matters within its juris- 
diction. To pronounce the supreme law- 
making power of an established State illegal 
is to say that law itself is unlawful. * * * 

“It is plain that the authority here given 
to the military officer amounts to absolute 
despotism. * * * 

“But the history of the world has been 
written in vain if it does not teach us that 
unrestrained authority can never be safely 
trusted in human hands. It is almost sure 
to be more or less abused under any circum- 
stances, and it has always resulted in gross 
tyranny where the rulers who exercise it are 
strangers to their subjects and come among 
them as the representatives of a distant 
power, and more especially when the power 
that sends them is unfriendly. 
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“Governments closely resembling that here 
proposed have been fairly tried in Hungary 
and Poland, and the suffering endured by 
those people roused the sympathies of the 
entire world. * * * 

“Some persons assume that the success 
of our arms in crushing the opposition which 
was made in some of the States to the execu- 
tion of the Federal laws reduced those States 
and all their people—the innocent as well 
as the guilty—to the condition of vassalage 
and gave us a power over them which the 
Constitution does not bestow or define or 
limit. No fallacy can be more transparent 
than this. 

“Our victories subjected the insurgents to 
legal obedience, not to the yoke of an arbi- 
trary despotism. When an absolute sov- 
ereign reduces his rebellious subjects, he may 
deal with them according to his pleasure, 
because he had that power before. But 
when a limited monarch puts down an in- 
surrection, he must still govern according 
to law. If an insurrection should take place 
in one of our States against the authority 
of the State government and end in the 
overthrow of those who planned it, would 
that take away the rights of all the people 
of the counties where it was favored by a 
part or a majority of the population? Could 
they for such a reason be wholly outlawed 
and deprived of their representation in the 
legislature? 

“I have always contended that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was sovereign 
within its constitutional sphere; that it ex- 
ecuted its laws, like the States themselves, 
by applying its coercive power directly to 
individuals, and that it could put down in- 
surrection with the same effect as a State 
and no other. The opposite doctrine is the 
worst heresy of those who advocated seces- 
sion, and cannot be agreed to without ad- 
mitting that heresy to be right. 

“Invasion, insurrection, rebellion, and 
domestic violence were anticipated when the 
Government was framed, and the means of 
repelling and suppressing them were wisely 
provided for in the Constitution; but it was 
not thought necessary to declare that the 
States in which they might occur should be 
expelled from the Union. Rebellions, which 
were invariably suppressed, occurred prior to 
that out of which these questions grow; but 
the States continued to exist and the Union 
remained unbroken. 

“This is a bill passed by Congress in time 
of peace. There is not in any one of the 
States brought under its operation either 
war or insurrection. The laws of the States 
and of the Federal Government are all in 
undisturbed and harmonious operation. The 
courts, State and Federal, are open and in 
the full exercise of their proper authority. 

“The United States are bound to guaran- 
tee to each State a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Can it be pretended that this 
obligation is not palpably broken if we carry 
out @ measure like this, which wipes away 
every vestige of republican government in 
10 States and puts the life, property, liberty, 
and honor of all the people in each of them 
under the domination of a single person 
clothed with unlimited authority? 

“The purpose and object of the bill—the 
general intent which pervades it from begin- 
ning to end—is to change the entire struc- 
ture and character of the State governments 
and to compel them by force to the adop- 
tion of organic laws and regulations which 
they are unwilling to accept if left to them- 
selves. 

“It was to punish the gross crime of defy- 
ing the Constitution and to vindicate its 
supreme authority that we carried on 4 
bloody war of 4 years’ duration. 

“Shall we now acknowledge that we sacri- 
ficed a million of lives and expended billions 
of treasure to enforce a Constitution which 
is not worthy of respect and preservation? 

“Those who advocated the right of seces- 
sion alleged in their own justification that 
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we had no regard for law and that their 
rights of property, life, and liberty would 
not be safe under the Constitution as ad- 
ministered by us. If we now verify their as- 
sertion, we prove that they were in truth 
and in fact fighting for their liberty, and 
instead of branding their leaders with the 
dishonoring name of traitors against a 
righteous and legal government we elevate 
them in history to the rank of self-sacri- 
ficing patriots, consecrate them to the ad- 
miration of the world, and place them by 
the side of Washington, Hampden, and 
Sidney. 

“It is a part of our public history which 
can never be forgotten that both Houses of 
Congress in July 1861 declared in the form 
of a solemn resolution that the war was and 
should be carried on for no purpose of sub- 
jugation, but solely to enforce the Consti- 
tution and laws, and that when this was 
yielded by the parties in rebellion the con- 
test should cease, with the constitutional 
rights of the States and of individuals un- 
impaired. 

“This resolution was adopted and sent 
forth to the world unanimously by the Sen- 
ate and with only two dissenting voices in 
the House. It was accepted by the friends 
of the Union in the South as well as in the 
North as expressing honestly and truly the 
object of the war. On the faith of it, many 
thousands of persons in both sections gave 
their lives and their fortunes to the cause. 
To repudiate it now by refusing to the 
States and to the individuals within them 
the rights which the Constitution and laws 
of the Union would secure to them is a 
breach of our plighted honor for which I 
can imagine no excuse and to which I can- 
not voluntarily become a party. 

“While we are legislating upon subjects 
which are of great importance to the whole 
people, and which must affect all parts of 
the country, not only during the life of the 
present generation, but for ages to come, we 
should remember that all men are entitled 
at least to a hearing in the councils which 
decide upon the destiny of themselves and 
their children. 

“At present 10 States are denied repre- 
sentation, and when the 40th Congress as- 
sembles on the 4th day of the present month, 
16 States will be without a voice in the 
House of Representatives. 

“This grave fact, with the important 
questions before us, should induce us to 
pause in a course of legislation which, look- 
ing solely to the attainment of political 
ends, fails to consider the rights it trans- 
gresses, the law which it violates, or the 
institutions which it imperils.” 

For this courageous and sturdy stand in 
defense of the Constitution, Andrew John- 
son was subjected in the Senate to a trial 
for impeachment which failed by a narrow 
margin. 

The record is not one of which the people 
of the United States can be proud. 

What are we to make of the conflicting 
views of the Constitution which were enun- 
ciated by men in high places during this 
tragic era? Where shall we look for an im- 
partial judgment? Shall we look to the law- 
yer, or shall we look to the historian? 


WOODROW WILSON: CONSTITUTION IS THE 
“SKELETON FRAME OF A LIVING ORGANISM” 


Woodrow Wilson was a lawyer who became 
a historian. While professor of jurispru- 
dence at Princeton University in 1893—long 
enough after the tragic events to view them 
dispassionately—he wrote a book called ‘“‘Di- 
vision and Reunion,” surveying the 60-year 
period between 1829 and 1889. Mr, Wilson 
wrote: 

“Delegates, appointed by the several con- 
ventions in the seceding States met in 
Montgomery, Ala., on the 4th of Febru- 
ary 1861, framed a provisional constitution 
and government for the Confederate States 
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of America, and chose Jefferson Davis of 
Misssissippi provisional President, Alexan- 
der H. Stephens of Georgia provisional Vice 
President. In March a permanent constitu- 
tion was adopted to take effect the next 
year. 

“The legal theory upon which this startling 
and extraordinary series of steps was taken 
was one which would hardly have been ques- 
tioned in the early years of the Government, 
whatever resistance might then have been 
offered to its practical execution. It was for 
long found difficult to deny that a State 
could withdraw from the federal arrange- 
ment, as she might have declined to enter it. 

“But constitutions are not mere legal 
documents: they are the skeleton frame of 
a living organism; and in this case the 
course of events had nationalized the Gov- 
ernment once deemed confederate. 

“Twenty States had been addéd to the 
original 13 since the formation of the 
Government, and almost all of these were 
actual creations of the Federal Government, 
first as Territories, then as States. Their 
populations had no corporate individuali- 
ties such as had been possessed by the peo- 
ple of each of the colonies. They came from 
all parts of the Union, and had formed 
communities which were arbitrary geo- 
graphical units rather than natural politi- 
cal units. Not only that, but north of the 
Missouri Compromise line the population of 
these new States had been swelled by im- 
migration from abroad; and there had played 
upon the whole northern and northwestern 
section those great forces of material de- 
velopment which made steadily for the unifi- 
cation of interests and purposes. The ‘West’ 
was the great makeweight. It was the re- 
gion into which the whole national force 
had been projected, stretched out, and ener- 
gized—a region, not a section; divided into 
States by reason of a form of government, 
but homogeneous, and proceeding forth 
from the Union. 

“These are not lawyer’s facts: they are 
historian’s facts. There had been nothing 
but a dim realization of them until the war 
came and awoke the national spirit into full 
consciousness. They have no bearing upon 
the legal intent of the Constitution as a 
document, to be interpreted by the intention 
of its framers; but they have everything to 
do with the Constitution as a vehicle of life. 

“The South had not changed her ideas 
from the first, because she had not changed 
her condition. She had not experienced, 
except in a very slight degree, the economic 
forces which had created the great North- 
west and nationalized the rest of the coun- 
try; for they had been shut out from her 
life by slavery. The South withdrew from 
the Union because, she said, power had been 
given to a geographical, a sectional party, 
ruthlessly hostile to her interests; but Dr. 
von Holst is certainly right when he says: 
‘The Union was not broken up because sec- 
tional parties had been formed, but sec- 
tional parties were formed because the 
Union had actually become sectionalized.’ 

“There had been nothing active on the 
part of the South in this process. She had 
stood still while the rest of the country had 
undergone profound changes; and, standing 
still, she retained the old principles which 
had once been universal. Both she and her 
principles, it turned out, had been caught 
at last in the great national drift, and were 
to be overwhelmed. Her slender economic 
resources were no match for the mighty 
strength of the Nation with which she had 
fallen out of sympathy.” 

Does not the above sound strangely fa- 
miliar? Is it not this argument which is 
being stretched today to cover the claim that 
“evolution” permits the Supreme Court to 
ignore past precedents, and that the method 
of amending the Constitution as provided in 
the document itself is really an unnecessary 
or “cumbersome” process? 
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The real issue, however, is not that change 
is inevitable, but how we shall effect such 
changes. Shall they be made by constitu- 
tional conventions in the States, by the 
action of the State legislatures, by the action 
of two-thirds of the Congress? Shall we 
ever again “adopt” by vote of both houses 
of Congress—to which Representatives and 
Senators from certain States are denied 
admission—constitutional amendments that 
are submitted to artificially established legis- 
latures which, at the point of the bayonet, 
are compelled to approve them in order that 
they might me “ratified” by three-fourths 
of the States, as required for a constitu- 
tional amendment? This is the sad story 
which no amount of argument can change, 
because it is contained in the facts of our 
own history. 

Woodrow Wilson himself, in his book, 
raised doubts as to validity of the amend- 
ments adopted when military rule was im- 
posed upon the Southern States in Recon- 
struction days. He wrote: 

“Now that the war was over, what was the 
status of the States which had attempted 
secession? Were they still members of the 
Union, and could their participation in its 
affairs be resumed just where it had been left 
off? Here was another situation for which 
the Constitution had made no provision. 

“If, as the Supreme Court subsequently 
held, in the leading case of Texas v. White 
(1869) , the Government from which they had 
sought to withdraw was ‘an indestructible 
Union of indestructible States,’ they had, in 
legal theory at any rate, succeeded neither in 
severing their connection with the Federal 
Government nor in destroying their own ex- 
istence as States. They were still States, and 
States in the Union. 

“But what sort of States, and in what con- 
dition? In what relation did they now stand 
to the Government they had sought to de- 
stroy? The President and Congress had not 
been in agreement upon these questions. 
Congress had not even been careful to be 
consistent with itself in its actions con- 
cerning them. * * * 

“The President [Andrew Johnson] pushed 
forward the processes of reconstruction in 
the other States. May 29, 1865, he put forth 
an amnesty proclamation, which was sub- 
stantially the same as Mr. Lincoln’s, although 
it considerably increased the list of those 
who were to be excluded from its privileges. 
By the middle of July he had appointed 
provisional Governors in all the States not 
yet reorganized. 

“The voters in those States who could 
qualify under the proclamation at once pro- 
ceeded to hold constitutional conventions 
and erect governments under them, being as- 
sured of the President’s recognition and 
support, should they agree to the abolition 
of slavery and establish governments which 
seemed to him republican in form within 
the meaning of the Constitution. In every 
State, except Texas, these processes were 
complete by the autumn of 1865, and Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the Southern 
States were ready to apply for admission to 
their seats when Congress should convene. 

“The new Southern legislatures, moreover, 
had in the meanwhile ratified an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which Congress 
had adopted the previous winter; and with- 
out their ratification this amendment would 
lack that assent of three-fourths of the 
States which the terms of the Constitution 
made indispensable to its validity. 

“February 1, 1865, Congress had proposed 
to the States a 13th amendment to the 
Constitution, which should prohibit both 
slavery and involuntary servitude ‘within the 
United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.’ 

“It was accepted by 11 of the former slave- 
holding States, however, together with 16 
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free States; and on December 18, the Secre- 
tard Gf Beate, Bir. Seward, made official proc- 
lamation of its embodiment in the Consti- 
tution by the constitutional vote of 27 of the 
36 States. If the Southern States did not 
have regular and legitimate governments, 
was this amendment (the 13th) valid?” 

Mr. Wilson described the operations of the 
famous Reconstruction Act of 1867—which 
was passed over President Johnson’s veto—as 
follows: 

“The Southern States, with the exception 
of Tennessee, which had already been ad- 
mitted to representation, were to be grouped 
in five military districts, which were to be 
put under the command of generals of the 
Army appointed by the President. These 
military commanders were themselves to 
conduct the process of reconstruction. They 
were to enroll in each State, upon oath, all 
the male citizens of 1 year’s residence not 
disqualified to vote by reason of felony or 
excluded under the terms of the proposed 
14th amendment; and they were then to hold 
an election in each State for delegates to a 
State convention, in which only registered 
voters should be permitted to vote or to 
stand as candidates, the number of dele- 
gates to be chosen being apportioned accord- 
ing to the registered vote in each voting dis- 
trict. 

“These conventions were to be directed to 
frame constitutions extending the franchise 
to all classes of citizens who had been per- 
mitted to vote for delegates; the constitu- 
tions so framed were to be submitted to the 
same body of voters for ratification, and, if 
adopted, were to be sent to Congress, through 
the President, for its approval. 

“When its constitution should have been 
approved by Congress, each of the recon- 
structed States was to be readmitted to rep- 
resentation as soon as its new legislature 
had ratified the 14th amendment. Mean- 
while, its government was to be deemed ‘pro- 
visional only, and in all respects subject to 
the paramount authority of the United 
States at any time to abolish, control, or 
supersede the same.’ Such was the policy of 
‘thorough’ to which Congress had made up 
its mind. 

“Its practical operation was of course revo- 
lutionary in its effects upon the Southern 
governments. The most infiuential white 
men were excluded from voting for the dele- 
gates who were to compose the constitutional 
conventions, while the Negroes were all ad- 
mitted to enrollment. Unscrupulous ad- 
venturers appeared, to act as the leaders of 
the inexperienced blacks in taking possession, 
first of the conventions, and afterwards of 
the State governments; and in the States 
where the Negroes were most numerous, or 
their leaders most shrewd and unprincipled, 
an extraordinary carnival of public crime 
set in under the forms of law. 

“Negro majorities gained complete control 
of the State governments, or, rather, Negroes 
constituted the legislative majorities and 
submitted to the unrestrained authority of 
small and masterful groups of white men 
whom the instinct of plunder had drawn 
from the North. 

“Taxes were multiplied, whose proceeds 
went for the most part into the pockets of 
these fellows and their confederates among 
the Negroes. Enormous masses of debt were 
piled up, by processes both legal and fraud- 
ulent, and most of the money borrowed 
reached the same destination. 

“In several of the States it is true that 
after the conventions had acted, the white 
vote was strong enough to control, when 
united; and in these reconstruction, when 
completed, reinstated the whites in power 
almost atonce. But it was in these States in 
several cases that the process of reconstruc- 
tion was longest delayed, just because the 
white voters could resist the more obnoxious 
measures of the convention; and in the 
meantime there was military rule. 

“Meantime, however, a sufficient number 
of ratifications had been obtained for the 
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14th amendment; and on the 28th 
of July, 1868, it was finally proclaimed part 
of the fundamental law. A 15th amendment, 
moreover, had been added. February 
26, 1869. Congress had proposed an 
amendment specifically forbidding either the 
United States or any State to deny or abridge 
the right of citizens of the United States to 
vote ‘on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude;’ and-it was agreed 
to make it a further condition precedent to 
the admission of Virginia, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas, belated in their recon- 
struction, that their legislatures should 
ratify this, as well as the 14th amend- 
ment. It was adopted by the necessary num- 
ber of States, and finally declared in force 
March 30, 1870.” 

What shall we say of this turbulent period? 
Was it an era in which the rule of law was 
respected? Or was ‘t a period of high emo- 
tion, tension, and passion in which rules of 
law were flagrantly disregarded? 

These chapters in American history need 
careful study again and again in order that 
there may never be a recurrence of their 
ill-fated pages. 

We are quick to condemn other nations 
nowadays for the use of military force as a 
substitute for the will of the people. We 
are quick to condemn atrocities that occur 
when despotic and totalitarian governments 
impose their will upon a helpless nation. 
People in glass houses should not throw 
stones, but, on the other hand, many of us 
in America feel that we have learned our 
lesson and that we are better able now to 
espouse the cause of freedom and to insist 
upon a rule of law than we have been in 
the past. 

For a rule of law must come eventually, 
not only in our country but throughout the 
world. The world cannot be ruled by pas- 
sion. Certainly, also, when constitutions are 
written, they must not be changed capri- 
ciously or arbitrarily by just a few men. 
Fundamental points should be resolved by 
the people, voting in the normal democratic 
process. It is this reform which is most 
needed, and it is this lession which the Civil 
War teaches us today as a guide for the 
future of America. 

Might does not make right. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 127, House 
bill 3935. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be read by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLerK. A bill (H.R. 
3935) to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of large 
enterprises engaged in retail trade or 
service and of other employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Madam President—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I should like to comment on this 
matter, if the majority leader does not 
object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the majority 
leader move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of this measure, or 
did he ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to its consideration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I made a motion 
to that effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rules of the Senate, the motion is 
not debatable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
several of us, I believe, wish to make some 
preliminary remarks. I am one; and I 
see other Senators on their feet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I wonder whether the bill may first be 
laid before the Senate. Then Senators 
can proceed to speak for as long as they 
may wish. No attempt will be made to 
rush the bill through. If the motion is 
agreed to, I shall suggest the absence of 
a quorum; and then the debate can get 
under way. My motion is a simple one, 
which ordinarily does not encounter any 
difficulty. 

Mr. HOLLAND. DolI correctly under- 
stand that the pending motion is to have 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Such a motion is de- 
batable; and I do not believe the situa- 
tion is an ordinary one, at all, when it is 
asked that there be no debate on the 
motion. 

I am willing to accord all possible 
courtesy to the distinguished majority 
leader; but I do not think it should be 
stated for the Recorp that, as a matter 
of courtesy, any comment on a motion 
to make the bill pending business should 
be waived. 

I wish to be heard on this matter, al- 
though I am willing now to yield to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Gotpwater], 
who is a member of the committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

The Senate rule provides that all mo- 
tions made before 2 o’clock, to proceed 
to the consideration of any matter, shall 
be determined without debate. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Montana. 
[Putting the question.] 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide coverage for employees of large 
enterprises engaged in retail trade or 
service and of other employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 
per hour, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961”. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sc. 2. (a) Paragraph (m) of section 3 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, of 1938, as 
amended, defining the term “wage”, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“provided, That the cost of board, lodging, 
or other facilities shall not be included as 4 
part of the wage paid to any employee to the 
extent it is excluded therefrom under the 
terms of a bona fide collective-bargaining 
agreement applicable to the particular em- 
ployee: Provided further, That the Secretary 
is authorized to determine the fair value of 
such board, lodging, or other facilities for 
defined classes of employees and in defined 
areas, based on average cost to the employer 
or to groups of employers similarly situated, 
or average value to groups of employees, or 
other appropriate measures of fair value. 
Such evaluations, where applicable and 
pertinent, shall be used in lieu of actual 
measure of cost in determining the wage 
paid to any employee”. 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(p) ‘American vessel’ includes any ves- 
sel which is documented or numbered under 
the laws of the United States. 

“(q) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Labor. 

“(r) ‘Enterprise’ means the related activi- 
ties performed (either through unified oper- 
ation or common control) by any person or 
persons for a common business purpose, and 
includes all such activities whether per- 
formed in one or more establishments or by 
one or more corporate or other organizational 
units including departments of an establish- 
ment operated through leasing arrange- 
ments, but shall not include the related 
activities performed for such enterprise by 
an independent contractor: Provided, That, 
within the meaning of this subsection, a 
local retail or service establishment which is 
under independent ownership shall not be 
deemed to be so operated or controlled as 
to be other than a separate and distinct 
enterprise by reason of any arrangement, 
which includes, but is not necessarily lim- 
ited to, an agreement, (1) that it will sell, 
or sell only, certain goods specified by a par- 
ticular manufacturer, distributor, or adver- 
tiser, or (2) that it will join with other such 
local establishments in the same industry 
for the purpose of collective purchasing, or 
(3) that it will have the exclusive right to 
sell the goods or use the brand name of a 
manufacturer, distributor, or advertiser 
within a specified area, or by reason of the 
fact that it occupies premises leased to it by 
@ person who also leases premises to other 
retail or service establishments. 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’ 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are so engaged, includ- 
ing employees handling, selling, or other- 
wise working on goods that have been moved 
in or produced for commerce by any person: 

“(1) any such enterprise which has one 
or more retail or service establishments if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated and if such en- 
terprise purchases or receives goods for resale 
that move or have moved across State lines 
(not in deliveries from the reselling estab- 
lishment) which amount in total annual 
volume to $250,000 or more; 

“(2) any such enterprise, which has one 
or more establishments engaged in launder- 
ing, cleaning, or repairing clothing or fabrics 
if the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated; 

“(3) any such enterprise which is engaged 
in the business of operating a street, sub- 
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urban or interurban electric railway, or local 
trolley or motorbus carrier; 

(4) any establishment of any such en- 
terprise, except establishments and enter- 
prises referred to in other paragraphs of this 
subsection, which has employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce if the annual gross volume of 
sales of such enterprise is not less than 
$1,000,000; 

“(5) any such enterprise which is en- 
gaged in the business of construction or 
reconstruction, or both, if the annual gross 
volume from the business of such enterprise 
is not less than $350,000; 

“(6) any gasoline service establishment if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
establishment is not less than $250,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated: 


Provided, That an establishment shall not 
be considered to be an enterprise engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, or a part of an enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, and the sales of such 
establishment shall not be included for the 
purpose of determining the annual gross 
volume of sales of any enterprise for the 
purpose of this subsection, if the only em- 
ployees of such establishment are the owner 
thereof or persons standing in the relation- 
ship of parent, spouse, or child of svch 
owner.” 


INVESTIGATIONS OF EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Sec. 3. Section 4 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) Whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that in any industry under this 
Act the competition of foreign producers in 
United States markets or in markets abroad, 
or both, has resulted or is likely to result, 
in increased unemployment in the United 
States, he shall undertake an investigation 
to gain full information with respect to the 
matter. If he determines such increased 
unemployment has in fact resulted, or is in 
fact likely to result, from such competition, 
he shall make a full and complete report of 
his findings and determinations to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress: Provided, That 
he may also include in such report informa- 
tion on the increased employment resulting 
from additional exports in any industry 
under this Act as he may determine to be 
pertinent to such report.” 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
“production of goods for commerce” wher- 
ever they appear, the following: “or em- 
ployed in any enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce”. 

MINIMUM WAGES 


Sec 5. (a) (1) Section 6(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the word “who” 
in the portion thereof preceding paragraph 
(1), the words “in any workweek”. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 6(a) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the first two years from the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, and not less than $1.25 an hour there- 
after, except as otherwise provided in this 
section.” 

(3) The first sentence of paragraph (3) 
of section 6(a) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) if such employee is employed in 
American Samoa, in lieu of the rate or rates 
provided by this subsection or subsection 
(b), not less than the applicable rate estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with recommendations of a special in- 
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dustry committee or committees which he 
shall appoint in the same manner and pur- 
suant to the same provisions as are applica- 
ble to the special irdustry committees pro- 
vided for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
by this Act as amended from time to time.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who in any workweek (i) is 
employed in an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, as defined in section 3(s) (1), 
(2), (3), or (5) or by an establishment 
described in section 3(s) (4) or (6), and 
who, except for the enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, would 
not be within the purview of this section, 
or (ii) is brought within the purview of this 
section by the amendments made to section 
13(a) of this Act by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1961, wages at rates— 

(1) not less than $1 an hour during the 
first year from the effective date of such 
amendments; not less than $1.05 an hour 
during the second year from such date; not 
less than $1.15 an hour during the third 
year from such date; and not less than the 
rate effective under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) thereafter; 

“(2) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel, not less than 
the rate which will provide to the employee, 
for the period covered by the wage payment, 
wages equal to compensation at the hourly 
rate prescribed by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section for all hours during such period when 
he was actually on duty (including periods 
aboard ship when the employee was on watch 
or was, at the direction of a superior officer, 
performing work or standing by, but not in- 
cluding off-duty periods which are provided 
pusuant to the employment agreement) .” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The rate or rates provided by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall be 
superseded in the case of any employee in 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands only for 
so long as and insofar as such employee is 
covered by a wage order heretofore or here- 
after issued by the Secretary pursuant to the 
recommendations of a special industry com- 
mittee appointed pursuant to section 5: 
Provided, That (1) the following rates shall 
apply to any such employee to whom the 
rate or rates prescribed by subsection (a) 
would otherwise apply: 

“(A) The rate or rates applicable under the 
most recent wage order issued by the Secre- 
tary prior to the effective date of the Pair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, in- 
creased by 15 per centum, unless such rate or 
rates are superseded by the rate or rates pre- 
scribed in a wage order issued by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to the recommendations of a 
review committee appointed under para- 
graph (C). Such rate or rates shall become 
effective sixty days after the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961 or one year from the effective date of 
the most recent wage order applicable to 
such employee theretofore issued by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the recommendations of 
@ special industry committee appointed un- 
der section 5, whichever is later. 

“(B) Beginning two years after the appli- 
cable effective date under paragraph (A), 
not less than the rate or rates prescribed by 
paragraph (A), increased by an amount 
equal to 10 per centum of the rate or rates 
applicable under the most recent wage order 
issued by the Secretary prior to the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, unless such rate or rates are 
superseded by the rate or rates prescribed in 
@ wage order issued by the Secretary pursu- 
ant to the recommendations of a review com- 
mittee appointed under paragraph (C). 

“(C) Any employer, or group of employers, 
employing a majority of the employees in an 
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industry in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Is- 
lands, may apply to the Secretary in writing 
for the appointment of a review committee 
to recommend the minimum rate or rates to 
be paid such employees in lieu of the rate 
or rates provided by paragraph (A) or (B). 
Any such application with respect to any 
rate or rates provided for under paragraph 
(A) shall be filed within sixty days following 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 and any such applica- 
tion with respect to any rate or rates pro- 
vided for under paragraph (B) shall be filed 
not more than one hundred and twenty days 
and not less than sixty days prior to the ef- 
fective date of the applicable rate or rates 
under paragraph (B). The Secretary shali 
promptly consider such application and may 
appoint a review committee if he has reason- 
able cause to believe, on the basis of financial 
and other information contained in the ap- 
plication, that compliance with any appli- 
cable rate or rates prescribed by paragraph 
(A) or (B) will substantially curtail employ- 
ment in such industry. The Secretary’s de- 
cision upon any such application shall be 
final. Any wage order issued pursuant to 
the recommendations of a review committee 
appointed under this paragraph shall take 
effect on the applicable effective date pro- 
vided in paragraph (A) or (B). 

“(D) In the event a wage order has not 
been issued pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of a review committee prior to the ap- 
plicable effective date under paragraph (A) or 
(B), the applicable percentage increase pro- 
vided by any such paragraph shall take ef- 
fect on the effective date prescribed therein, 
except with respect to the employees of an 
employer who filed an application under par- 
agraph (C) and who files with the Secretary 
an undertaking with a surety or sureties sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary for payment to his 
employees of an amount sufficient to com- 
pensate such employees for the difference 
between the wages they actually receive and 
the wages to which they are entitled under 
this subsection. The Secretary shall be em- 
powered to enforce such undertaking and 
any sums recovered by him shall be held in 
a@ special deposit account and shall be paid, 
on order of the Secretary, directly to the 
employee or employees affected. Any such 
sum not paid to an employee because of 
inability to do so within a period of three 
years shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(2) In the case of any such employee to 
whom subsection (b) would otherwise apply, 
the Secretary shall within sixty days after 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 appoint a special in- 
dustry committee in accordance with section 
5 to recommend the highest minimum wage 
rate or rates in accordance with the stand- 
ards prescribed by section 8, not in excess of 
the applicable rate provided by subsection 
(b), to be applicable to such emloyee in lieu 
of the rate or rates prescribed by subsection 
(b). The rate or rates recommended by the 
special industry committee shall be effective 
with to such employee upon the 
effective date of the wage order issued pur- 
suant to such recommendation but not 
before sixty days after the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961. 

“(3) The provisions of section 5 and sec- 
tion 8, relating to special industry commit- 
tees, shall be applicable to review commit- 
tees appointed under this subsection. The 
appointment of a review committee shall be 
in addition to and not in lieu of any special 
industry committee required to be appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(a) of section 8, except that no special in- 
dustry committee shall hold any hearing 
within one year after a minimum wage rate 
or rates for such industry shall have been 
recommended to the Secretary by a review 
committee to be paid in lieu of the rate or 
rates provided for under paragraph (A) or 
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(B). The minimum wage rate or rates 
proscribed by this subsection shall be in 
effect only for so long as and insofar as such 
minimum wage rate or rates have not been 
superseded by a wage order fixing a higher 
minimum wage rate or rates (but not in 
excess of the applicable rate prescribed in 
subsection (a) or subsection (b)) hereafter 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to the 
recommendation of a special industry com- 
mittee.” 
MAXIMUM HOURS 


Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of section 7 of 
such Act is amended by designating such 
subsection as subsection (a) (1), by insert- 
ing after the word “who” the words “in any 
workweek”, and by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting a semicolon 
and the word “and” in lieu thereof and add- 
ing the following new paragraph (2): 

(2) No employer shall employ any of his 
employees who in any workweek (i) is em- 
ployed in an enterprise engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
as defined in section 3(s) (1), (2), or (5), 
or by an establishment described in section 
3(s) (4), and who, except for the enactment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, would not be within the purview of 
this subsection, or (ii) is brought within the 
purview of this subsection by the amend- 
ments made to section 13 of this Act by the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961— 

“(A) for a workweek longer than forty- 
four hours during the second year from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, 

“(B) for a workweek longer than forty- 
two hours during the third year from such 
date, 

“(C) for a workweek longer than forty 
hours after the expiration of the third year 
from such date, 


unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “in excess of 
forty hours in the workweek” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “in excess of the maximum workweek 
applicable to such employee under sub- 
section (a)”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the sub- 
section designation “(c)” the paragraph 
designation “(1)”, by inserting after the 
semicolon the paragraph designation “(2)”, 
and by inserting before the period a comma 
and the following: “except that in any such 
place of employment in which both clause 
(2) of this subsection and clause (3) of sub- 
section (b) apply to employees, the number 
of exempt workweeks shall not exceed ten 
in any calendar year under each such clause.” 

(d) Paragraph (5) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out “forty in a workweek” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “in excess of the 
maximum workweek applicable to such em- 
ployee under subsection (a)”. 

(e) Paragraph (7) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out “forty hours” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the maximum work- 
week applicable to such employee under sub- 
section (a)”. 

(f) Subsection (e) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “forty 
hours” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
maximum workweek applicable to such em- 
ployee under subsection (a)”, (2) by strik- 
ing out “section 6(a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (a) or (b) of section 6 
(whichever may be applicable)”, and (3) by 
striking out “forty in any” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such maximum”. 

(g) Subsection (f) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “forty hours” 
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both times it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “the maximum 
workweek applicable to such employee under 
such subsection”’. 

(h) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any 
employee of a retail or service establishment 
for a workweek in excess of the applicable 
workweek specified therein, if (1) the reg- 
ular rate of pay of such employee is in 
excess of one and one-half times the mini- 
mum hourly rate applicable to him under 
section 6, and (2) more than half his com- 
pensation for a representative period (not 
less than one month) represents commis- 
sions on goods or services.” 


WAGE ORDERS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the word 
“industries” where it appears in the first 
sentence the words “or enterprises”; and by 
inserting after the words “production of 
goods for commerce” where they appear in 
the second sentence the following: “or in 
any enterprise engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce”. 


CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 12 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “or in any en- 
terprise engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce.” 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 9. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 18 of such Act are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The provisions of sections 6 and 7 
shall not apply with respect to— 

“(1) any employee employed in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, or professional 
capacity. or in the capacity of outside sales- 
man (as such terms are defined and de- 
limited from time to time by regulations 
of the Secretary, subject to the provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, except 
that an employee of a retail or service es- 
tablishment shall not be excluded from the 
definiticn of employee employed in a bona 
fide executive or administrative capacity be- 
cause of the number of hours in his work- 
week which he devotes to activities not di- 
rectly or closely related to the performance 
of executive or administrative activities, if 
less than 40 per centum of his hours worked 
in the workweek are devoted to such ac- 
tivities); or 

“(2) any employee employed by any retail 
or service establishment, more than 50 per 
centum of which establishment’s annual dol- 
lar volume of sales of goods or services is 
made within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located, if such establishment— 

“(i) is not in an enterprise described in 
section 3(s), or 

“(ii) is in such an enterprise and is a 
hotel, motel, restaurant, motion picture 
theater, or an amusement or recreational 
establishment that operates on a seasonal 
basis, or 

“(iii) is in such an enterprise and is a 
hospital, or an institution which is primarily 
engaged in the care of the sick, the aged, 
the mentally ill or defective, residing on the 
premises of such institution, or a school for 
physically or mentally handicapped or gifted 
children, or 

“(iv) is in such an enterprise and has an 
annual dollar volume of sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at the retail level which are 
separately stated) which is less than $250,000. 


A ‘retail or service establishment’ shall 
mean an establishment 75 per centum of 
whose annual dollar volume of sales of goods 
or services (or of both) is not for resale and 
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is recognized as retail sales or services in 
the particular industry; or 


“(3) any employee employed by any es- 
tablishment (except an establishment in an 
enterprise described in section 3(s)(2)) en- 

in laundering, cleaning, or repairing 
clothing or fabrics, more than 50 per cen- 
tum of which establishment’s annual dollar 
yolume of sales of such services is made with- 
in the State in which the establishment is 
located: Provided, That 75 per centum of 
such establishment’s annual dollar volume 
of sales of such services is made to cus- 
tomers who are not engaged in a mining, 
manufacturing, transportation, commercial, 
or communications business: Provided fur- 
ther, That neither the exemption in this 
paragraph nor in paragraph (2) shall apply 
to any employee of a hotel, motel, or res- 
taurant who is engaged in laundering, clean- 
ing, or repairing clothing or fabrics where 
such services are not performed exclusively 
for such hotel, motel, or restaurant: Pro- 
vided further, That this exemption shall not 
apply to any employee of any such establish- 
ment which has an annual dollar volume of 
sales of such services of $250,000 or more and 
which is engaged in substantial competition 
in the same metropolitan area with an es- 
tablishment less than 50 per centum of 
whose annual dollar volume of sales of such 
services is made within the State in which 
it is located; or 

“(4) any employee employed by an estab- 
lishment which qualifies as an exempt retail 
establishment under clause (2) of this sub- 
section and is recognized as a retail estab- 
lishment in the particular industry notwith- 
standing that such establishment makes or 
processes at the retail establishment the 
goods that it sells: Provided, That more than 
85 per centum of such establishment’s an- 
nual dollar volume of sales of goods so made 
or processed is made within the State in 
which the establishment is located; or 

“(5) any employee employed in the catch- 
ing, taking, propagating, harvesting, culti- 
vating, or farming of any kind of fish, shell- 
fish, crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, or other 
aquatic forms of animal and vegetable life, 
or in the first processing, canning or pack- 
ing such marine products at sea as an in- 
cident to, or in conjunction with, such fish- 
ing operations, including the going to and 
returning from work and loading and un- 
loading when performed by any such em- 
ployee; or 

“(6) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture or in connection with the operation 
or maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, 
or waterways, not owned or operated for 
profit, or operated on a share-crop basis, 
and which are used exclusively for supply 
and storing of water for agricultural pur- 
poses; or 

“(7) any employee to the extent that such 
employee is exempted by regulations or or- 
ona of the Secretary issued under section 

; or 

“(8) any employee employed in connection 
with the publication of any weekly, semi- 
weekly, or daily newspapers with a circula- 
tion of less than four thousand the major 
part of which circulation is within the 
county where printed and published or coun- 
ties contiguous thereto; or 

“(9) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment who is employed primarily in 
connection with the preparation or offering 
of food or beverages for human consumption, 
either on the premises, or by such services 
as catering, banquet, box lunch, or curb or 
counter service, to the public, to employees, 
or to members or guests of members of clubs; 
or 

“(10) any individual employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Secre- 
tary), engaged in handling, packing, storing, 
ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, 
preparing in their raw or natural state, or 
canning of agricultural or horticultural com- 
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modities for market, or in making cheese or 
butter or other dairy products; or 

(11) any switchboard operator employed 
by an independently owned public telephone 
company which has not more than seven 
hundred and fifty stations; or 

“(12) any employee of an employer en- 
gaged in the business of operating taxicabs; 
or 

(13) any employee or proprietor in a re- 
tail or service establishment which qualifies 
as an exempt retail or service establishment 
under clause (2) of this subsection with re- 
spect to whom the provisions of sections 6 
and 7 would not otherwise apply, engaged in 
handling telegraphic messages for the public 
under an agency or contract arrangement 
with a telegraph company where the tele- 
graph message revenue of such agency does 
not exceed $500 a month; or 

“(14) any employee employed as a seaman 
on a vessel other than an American vessel; or 

“(15) any employee employed in planting 
or tending trees, cruising, surveying, or fell- 
ing timber, or in preparing or transporting 
logs or other forestry products to the mill, 
processing plant, railroad, or other trans- 
portation terminal, if the number of em- 
ployees employed by his employer in such 
forestry or lumbering operations does not ex- 
ceed twelve. 

“(b) The provisions of section 7 shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“(1) any employee with respect to whom 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
power to establish qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 204 of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935; or 

“(2) any employee of an employer subject 
to the provisions of part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; or 

“(3) any employee of a carrier by air sub- 
ject to the provisions of title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act; or 

“(4) any employee employed in the can- 
ning, processing, marketing, freezing, curing, 
storing, packing for shipment, or distrib- 
uting of any kind of fish, shellfish, or other 
aquatic forms of animal or vegetable life, 
or any byproduct thereof; or 

“(5) any individual employed as an out- 
side buyer of poultry, eggs, cream, or milk, 
in their raw or natural state; or 

“(6) any employee employed as a seaman; 
or 

“(7) any employee of a street, suburban, 
or interurban electric railway, or local trol- 
ley or motorbus carrier, not included in other 
exemptions contained in this section; or 

“(8) any employee of a gasoline service 
station; or 

“(9) any employee employed as an an- 
nouncer, news editor, or chief engineer by a 
radio or television station having its major 
studio in a city or town which has a popu- 
lation of not more than fifty thousand, ac- 
cording to the latest available decennial 
census figures as compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, if such city or town is not part 
of a standard metropolitan statistical area 
(as defined and designated by the Bureau of 
the Budget) having a total population in 
excess of fifty thousand; or 

“(10) any employee of an independently 
owned and controlled local enterprise (in- 
cluding an enterprise with more than one 
bulk storage establishment) engaged in the 
wholesale distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts if (A) the annual gross volume of sales 
of such enterprise is not more than $1,000,000 
exclusive of excise taxes, and (B) more than 
75 per centum of such enterprise’s annual 
dollar volume of sales is made within the 
State in which such enterprise is located, 
and (C) not more than 25 per centum of 
the annual dollar volume of sales of such 
enterprise is to customers who are engaged 
in the bulk distribution of such products 
for resale; or 
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“(11) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment y engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling automobiles, trucks, or farm 
implements; or 

(12) any employee employed as a driver 
or driver’s helper making local deliveries, 
who is compensated for such employment on 
the basis of trip rates, or other delivery pay- 
ment plan, if the Secretary shall find that 
such plan has the general purpose and effect 
of reducing hours worked by such employees 
to, or below, the maximum workweek appli- 
cable to them under section 7(a).” 


EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


Sec.10. Clause (1) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “and” after 
“apprentices,” and by inserting after “mes- 
sages,” the following: “and of full-time stu- 
dents outside of their school hours in any 
retail or service establishment: Provided, 
That such employment is not of the type 
ordinarily given to a full-time employee,”. 


PENALTIES AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec.11. (a) Section 16(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new sentence as follows: “The right pro- 
vided by this subsection to bring an action 
by or on behalf of any employee, and the 
right of any employee to become a party 
plaintiff to any such action, shall terminate 
upon the filing of a complaint by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in an action under section 17 
in which restraint is sought of any further 
delay in the payment of unpaid minimum 
wages, or the amount of unpaid overtime 
compensation, as the case may be, owing to 
such employee under section 6 or section 7 
of this Act by an employer liable therefor 
under the provisions of this subsection.” 

(b) Section 17 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec.17. The district courts, together 
with the United States District Court for 
the District of the Canal Zone, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, and the District 
Court of Guam shall have jurisdiction, for 
cause shown, to restrain violations of section 
15, including in the case of violations of 
section 15(a)(2) the restraint of any with- 
holding of payment of minimum wages or 
overtime compensation found by the court 
to be due to employees under this Act (ex- 
cept sums which employees are barred from 
recovering, at the time of the commence- 
ment of the action to restrain the violations, 
by virtue of the provisions of section 6 of 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947).” 


STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL HANDLING AND 
PROCESSING EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 12. The Secretary of Labor shall study 
the complicated system of exemptions now 
available for the handling and processing of 
agricultural products under such Act and 
particularly sections 7(c), 13(a)(10) and 7 
(b) (3), and shall submit to the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-seventh Congress at the 
time of his report under section 4(d) of 
such Act a special report containing the re- 
sults of such study and information, data 
and recommendations for further legislation 
designed to simplify and remove the inequi- 
ties in the application of such exemptions. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec.13. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect upon the expiration of 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of its enactment, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in such amendments and except that 
the authority to promulgate necessary rules, 
regulations, or orders with regard to amend- 
ments made by this Act, under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 and amendments 
thereto, including amendments made by 
this Act, may be exercised by the Secretary 
on and after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I do not wish to hold the floor. The 
Senator from Arizona has requested 
recognition. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think it is 
rather unusual, Madam President, to 
have the Senate proceed in this way, 
even though it is in accordance with the 
rule. There are Members of the Senate 
who believe that this matter should not 
be discussed at all at this time, in view 
of the situation which exists in the 
country, and particularly in view of the 
fact that our economy now seems to be 
moving more sideways than forward. 
During the last campaign we heard 
many promises about the impact the new 
administration would have on the econ- 
omy. However, that impact has not 
been felt. In fact, nothing new has been 
suggested except the same old hypo- 
dermics which were offered in the 1930's, 
but did not work. 

Those of us who believe that a repeti- 
tion of them at this time would result in 
similar failure, believe it proper to dis- 
cuss this bill. 

Inasmuch as the bill is now the order 
of business, I shall confine my remarks 
now to rather brief ones, and shall re- 
serve my other remarks until later on. 

Madam President, it is very noble to 
believe that by Government fiat it is pos- 
sible to raise the standard of living by 
raising the minimum wage—in this in- 
stance, by raising it to $1.25. 

First, we asked the proponents, “If it 
is good to raise the minimum wage to 
$1.25, why not raise it to $1.50?” 

The testimony offered before the com- 
mittee shows clearly that by raising the 
minimum wage to $1.25 we shall not be 
dealing with the standard of living. In 
terms of dealing with the present stand- 
ard of living, the minimum wage should 
be in the nature of $2.50; in fact, I be- 
lieve we figured it at $2.63, if we are to 
provide every family in the Nation with 
an income of $4,800 to $5,000, which the 
testimony shows is required in order to 
sustain a family of four. If that could 
be done without doing any harm to the 
economy, and if it could be done without 
doing any harm to employed persons, 
there would be no objection. If it could 
be done without making a further inva- 
sion of States’ rights, there would be no 
objection. 

But, Madam President, the pending 
measure not only bears heavily and 
dangerously upon the economy and upon 
employment, but in my opinion it also 
bears even more dangerously upon 
States rights and upon further abuses 
of the Constitution. At the proper time 
we shall proceed to discuss that phase 
of the matter. 

The following groups will be affected 
by this measure—and I believe it proper 
that the Senate give full consideration 
to this aspect: 

Young people just entering the labor 
force. ‘They will be very susceptible to 
discharge and to finding it difficult to 
obtain jobs in the summer or at any 
other time. 
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The unskilled workers. They will be 
very badly affected by this measure. 

The nonwhite members of the labor 
force. ‘The testimony has shown that 
our Negro friends are the ones who first 
suffer when there are layoffs in fac- 
tories, retail establishments, or other 
parts of the economy. 

Those who work in the contracting 
business or areas or industries. 

We have argued that unemployment 
would result from the enactment of this 
measure. I do not wish to bear on that 
point at this time. 

We have argued that increased cost 
would result from the enactment of this 
measure. I do not care to bear on that 
point at the present time. 

At this time I wish to call the atten- 
tion of my friends to one part of the 
bill which I believe is its most objection- 
able feature. I may remind my friends 
that it was the reason why this bill did 
not become law during the last session; 
namely, the part of the bill which would 
broaden the interstate commerce clause. 

Madam President, I wish to read, 
from page 231 of the hearings, a col- 
loguy I had with Mr. Meiklejohn, of the 
AFL-CIO. It followed an interesting 
colloquy which the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DirKsEn] had with the same gentle- 
man: 

Senator Go.tpwatTer. The description of 
enterprise under subsection (s) on page 3, I 
think, presents the point in the question 
that Senator Dirksen asked about in the 
case of the hypothetical laundry, that it 
purchased soap, bluing, and everything 
from a local distributor and did no work out- 
side the city limits, let us say, at any rate 
no work outside the State limits. 

Under (8) this enterprise would be en- 
gaged in commerce because it says: “in the 
activities of which one or more employees are 
so engaged, including employees handling, 
selling, or otherwise working on goods that 
have been moved in or produced for com- 
merce by any person.” 

Now, the local soap distributor had to buy 
that soap from out of the State. That one 
act there would put this enterprise in inter- 
state commerce. So I do not think that your 
answer was exactly correct wher you said 
that it would be interpreted by rules of the 
NLRB, it would be interpreted by this defi- 
nition of enterprise, which in my very limited 
knowledge of law, goes much past the in- 
tention of any Supreme Court ruling that I 
have seen or the interpretation of the inter- 
state commerce clause. 

I get back to the question I asked Mr. 
Goldberg yesterday—and this seems very 
ridiculous, I have to admit—but under this 
definition of enterprise a bootblack would 
be in interstate commerce, would he not? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I suppose on a very 
literal reading of it, if he has purchased any 
of his materials from outside the State, he 
could, to that extent, be considered to be 
engaged in interstate commerce. That, how- 
ever, is not the question which is raised in 
this bill. 


Madam President, for a moment I 
shall stop reading the testimony, in 
order to point out that there has been 
no refutation of the statement that such 
a@ person would be covered by this bill. 
In fact, I do not believe the bill has to 
be read in a “very literal” way, as Mr. 
Meiklejohn said, in order to arrive at the 
conclusion I have just now stated; I be- 
lieve that such a conclusion could be 
reached at any time, by anyone in the 
country, on the basis of the testimony 
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taken in regard to the fine print which 
I read at that time. 


I continue to read from Mr. Meikle- 
john’s statement: 


As far as the laundry case that you are 
referring to, Senator, I would not want to 
try to express an opinion on that situation 
without having a specific case in front of me. 
I think this would not be either helpful to 
you or to the record. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think for hypotheti- 
cal purposes, it would be. We have a break- 
off point of a million dollars on laundries. 
Let us say that we have a laundry doing 
$999,000. Under the application of the term 
“enterprise,” in my opinion, he would be—— 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. He would not be in- 
cluded. He must meet both of these ele- 
ments. 

Senator Go.tpwaTer. I realize that. I 
think, again, the Court would find that it 
would apply this term “enterprise’’ very, 
very broadly, even if you go ahead and limit 
it. What we are afraid of here is the fact 
that the Government can, by the language 
contained in this act, cover every business- 
man in this country regardless of his size, 
regardless of its effect on commerce. A 
laundry has no effect on commerce, really, 
one that does business within a State or 
within a city. 

I do not think the Constitution intended 
that business that was purely local in na- 
ture should come under the commerce 
clause. Even the author of the bill, Jus- 
tice Black, said that this was so, that a 
business of a purely local nature was not 
intended to be covered. 

It is not so much the money involved in 
this thing as it is the principle of more 
Federal control over businesses that cannot 
afford Federal control, small business. We 
have the same fears of this language that 
we had of the language in last year’s bill. 
I do not see why you have to insist on this 
definition. Why can we not use the defini- 
tions that have been used in the other labor 
laws? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Are you referring to the 
activities “affecting commerce” concept? 

Senator GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. We used that last year 
and we had the same argument. 

Senator GotpwarTer. What is the difference 
between the two definitions? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. The Supreme Court has 
said in decisions under the two statutes that 
the language of the Labor Act goes further 
than the language of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and that the “affecting commerce” 
concept reaches to the fullest extent of the 
commerce power. 

The Supreme Court has also held that in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, Congress did 
not exercise its full power under the com- 
merce clause. In other words, the present 
concept in the law in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act does not go as far as the “affecting 
commerce” concept in the Labor Act. 

In support of the position that we take 
on this, I would like to refer the members of 
the committee to a number of Supreme 
Court decisions. I think it might be helpful 
to the committee if these cases were referred 
to at this particular point. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in 
the Recorp, without my reading it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

One of the cases is NLRB v. Hudson Com- 
pany (1943), 185 Fed. 2d 380, certiorari de- 
nied, 320 U.S. 740; Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters v. Fairlawn Market (1947), 35 U.S. 22; 
Kirschbaum v. Walling (1943), 316 U.S. 517, 
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in which there is an exhaustive explanation 
and examination of the scope of the com- 
merce clause as it is utilized in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and the significance 
of the coverage concept used in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as it now is, and as 
we believe it is set forth in this bill. 

There is also the case of Roland Electric 
Company v. Walling, 325 U.S. 657, which was 
decided in 1946. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I continue to read 
from the statement: 


On the matter of the laundries, about 
which there has been some discussion, I 
would point out at this time that so far 
as we are able to determine, there are only 
90 laundry enterprises in the entire country 
that do as much as $1 million of business 
a year. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Suppose there is only 
one. You see, you are dealing here with a 
business. It would not make any difference 
whether it is 1, 90, or 1,000. The Secretary 
said yesterday that it would include only 90 
laundries. Now, that gives me a chance to 
ask my old friend this question. 

You appeared before the House commit- 
tee and suggested the cutoff be $500,000. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. The same thing here. 

Senator DIrRKsEN. When are you coming 
back suggesting that it be $250,000 and then 
progressively cut off the dog’s tail and in- 
clude all? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. The answer to that is ob- 
viously one that nobody can make. Nobody 
can tell you whether we will be doing that 
2 years from now, 10 years from now, or 
never. But, we do think that we are faced 
with this practical problem. I am sure, Sen- 
ator, that if we came in asking for uni- 
versal coverage, you and many other Mem- 
bers of the Senate would all say, “No, wait 
a minute, we do not want you going after 
every small business there is in the United 
States, we think this is a mistake.” 

So we have tried to reach what to our 
mind is a reasonable compromise. In the 
charts that we have submitted, we point out 
to you that out of several hundred thousand 
employers, the $500,000 cutoff in retail trade, 
exclusive of eating and drinking places, 
would only touch 40,000 employers. Those 
employers, it so happens, employ the great 
majority of the employees in the retail trade. 


I might point out, again getting away 
from the transcript, that while this act 
is supposedly going to cover 4,300,000 
persons, it will actually affect around 
1% million persons. So let us keep this 
matter in proper perspective. When we 
talk about the retail trade, for example, 
there will be some 500,000 persons af- 
fected, instead of the 2 million that it 
is felt will be affected, if we take the total 
number to be placed under coverage. 

Continuing with the statement Mr. 
Biemiller was making—and this is the 
point I wanted to make here—he said: 

We are trying to stick to the original 
purpose of the Wage and Hour Act to bring 
its benefits to the workers in the retail trade, 
the largest number that we think we can 
persuade the Congress to cover at this time. 


That is a very interesting statement. 
To begin with, the finding and declara- 
tion of policy of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, passed in 1938, is very simply 
stated. I read from section 2(a): 


The Congress hereby finds that the exist- 
ence, in industries engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
of labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers (1) causes 
commerce and the channels and instru- 
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mentalities of commerce to be used to spread 
and perpetuate such labor conditions among 
the workers of the several States; (2) bur- 
dens commerce and the free flow of goods 
in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair 
method of competition in commerce; (4) 
leads to labor disputes burdening and ob- 
structing commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with 
the orderly and fair marketing of goods in 
commerce. 


One of the declarations of policy, re- 
ferring back to all of those I have just 
read from the bill, states: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this act, through the exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States, to correct and as rapidly as 
practicable to eliminate the conditions above 
referred to in such industries without sub- 
stantially curtailing employment or earning 
power, 


At no place in the original act is there 
any statement that the original purpose 
was to bring benefits to workers in the 
retail trade. When the bill was passed 
in 1938, Congress did not regard the 
retailing and services enterprises as 
being industries engaged in commerce or 
production of goods for commerce. For 
22 years most of these enterprises had 
been excluded from coverage, and the 
few that were covered had been specifi- 
cally exempted. 

I wanted to get this statement into 
the Recorp at the outset, so we would 
not have the belief that the original 
purpose of the act, as Mr. Biemiller 
stated, was to bring benefits to workers 
in the retail trade. Those workers, as 
well as workers in the services, had been 
specifically exempted from coverage of 
the act for 22 years. 

I want to point out that Mr. Biemiller 
said, in the same paragraph, that they 
want to get the largest number that they 
think they can persuade the Congress to 
cover at this time, because it is perfectly 
plain to those of us who have listened to 
these statements in committee for the 
last 8 or 9 years that the total effort is 
going to be to place everybody in the 
United States under the Federal mini- 
mum wage. 

I proceed with Mr. Biemiller’s state- 
ment: 

While we do not wish to belabor a dead 
horse, we repeat that Congress gave us sound 
guidance when the Congress agreed that at 
least in the field of labor disputes $500,000 
annual sales was a reasonable cutoff point 
between the cases reserved for the States and 
the cases over which you take Federal juris- 
diction. So we are just trying to follow the 
line that you gave us in 1959, the Labor-Man- 
agement Disclosure and Reporting Act. 

Senator DirKseNn. A laundry business who 
does $500,000 worth of business a year is out; 
he would not be covered? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Under the administration 
bill? 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. We are asking that it be 
covered. 

Senator DirKsEN. Wait a minute; $500,000, 
he is out. Across the street is a laundry do- 
ing a million dollars, he isin. All right, two 
people in the same business who are in com- 
petition with each other, and to one, by 
legislative fiat, you have given a competitive 
advantage. How long do you think it will be 
before the little laundry with $500,000 or the 
big laundryman will be in and say, “Look, 
you cannot treat me so arbitrarily. I insist 
and we insist in the trade, and others insist 
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now you drop the ante, you get down to 
$250,000 and give us a fair shake because by 
legislative enactment, you are intruding an 
unfair competitive element in this whole 
business,” 

Is that right or wrong? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. From one point of view, I 
can accept that argument. But all I am 
pointing out is that the same thing could be 
said in terms of the NLRB activities. 

Senator Dirksen. In your statement you 
say it ought to be reduced to $250,000. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. For laundries, 

Senator Dirksen. That is the reason for 
my question. When are you coming back 
now to reduce the ante? 


This is very interesting: 


Mr. BreMILLER. When we think we have 
the evidence that makes it feasible and when 
we think it is a feasible legislative achieve- 
ment. 

We have never tried to give any impres- 
sion, other than that we try to get legisla- 
tion that we think we can pass and we think 
we have a feasible proposal at the time, which 
meets current economic situations. 


Mr. President, I wished to inject that 
small portion of the testimony into the 
RecorpD at this point, at the outset, so 
that we in the Senate can understand 
perfectly well what is the long-range 
intent of the AFL-CIO in asking that 
the minimum wage be extended and in- 
creased at the present time, and in ask- 
ing further that unusual, uncalled-for, 
and undue controls be given to the Fed- 
eral Government to be exercised over 
various businesses in the States. 

I think the Members of this body 
should know perfectly well what we are 
discussing. Senators should know per- 
fectly well that whether the minimum 
wage is $1.15 or $1.25 does not make 
much difference, for it will be $1.50, 
$2.50, or $5 as we go through the years, 
and it will be asked that we extend 
coverage to every worker in the United 
States, although this was not the orig- 
inal intent of the act. 

Specifically, in the original act retail- 
ers and servicers were left out. The 
original act recognized that local situa- 
tions varied from State to State and 
locality to locality, and that certain 
decisions had to be made in businesses 
of a purely intrastate nature, which 
should be made by the States and by the 
localities. 

I think this is such an urgent ques- 
tion that every Member of this body 
should study very carefully the text of 
the testimony and should listen to the 
speeches which will be made on this 
subject, both pro and con. 

Let us not fool ourselves from the out- 
set by thinking that we are engaged in 
a great humanitarian act. We are not. 
We are engaging, in my opinion, in a 
further rape of the Constitution and of 
States rights. 

I sincerely hope Senators understand 
what they are doing when, in a period 
of economic adjustment, they act in a 
way which will put some people out of 
work, in a way which may have infla- 
tionary results, in a way which can add 
to the problems involved in competition 
with foreign economies. 

Mr. President, I merely wished to say 
these few words at this time in order to 
try to establish the stage, shall we say, 
as the bill comes before the Senate. I 
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have nothing more to say at this time. 
I have offered ten amendments which 
we shall discuss when the proper time 
comes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. MCNAMARA, and 
Mr. HOLLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 


RED CHINA AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion in the 
newspapers about what will be the aiti- 
tude of our country concerning the ad- 
mittance of Red China into the United 
Nations. This morning the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] pointed 
out clearly that the President, in his 
press conference yesterday, stated our 
attitude on this subject has not changed. 

Last November, in response to a letter 
ee by me from a citizen of Ohio, 

the admittance of Red China 
re the United Nations, I wrote a letter. 
In my opinion the statements which I 
made at that time are thoroughly per- 
tinent to the subject as it stands today 
and perhaps should be pointed out to 
Senators 


I stated: 

I am vigorously opposed to the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations and/or 
its recognition by the U.S. Government. My 
opposition is based upon the conviction that 
Red China does not possess the attributes 
which would qualify it either for member- 
ship in the United Nations or for recognition 
by our Government. 

When the Charter of the United Nations 
was written, it declared the following 
principles: 

We, the people of the United Nations, 
determined— 

1. To save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to mankind; 

2. To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small; 

3. To establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations aris- 
ing from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained; 

4. To promote social progress and a better 
standard of life in larger freedom. 

And for these ends— 

5. To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neighbors; 

6. To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security; 

7. To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest; and 

8. To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples. 


Mr. President, these eight principles 
are the underlying philosophy of the 
Charter of the United Nations. To me 
it seems that before a country should 
be admitted to the worldwide organiza- 
tion it ought to, in some manner, dem- 
onstrate it has a morality which con- 
forms to the declaration of principles 
contained in the charter. 

In my letter I said further: 

The conduct of Red China in the light of 
of the United Nations Charter is of a char- 
acter demonstrating its ineligibility to be- 
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come a genuine and properly purposed 
member for the following reasons: 

1. In 1950, it took up arms against the 
forces of the United Nations itself in Korea 
and as a result was found guilty of aggres- 
sion by an overwhelming vote of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

2. After the conclusion of the Korean 
armistice, the Chinese Communists continu- 
ously violated it by bringing jet aircraft 
and other weapons into Korea. 

3. It has refused to honor its commitment 
in the armistice to give an accounting of the 
boys from the United Nations command still 
missing at the end of the hostilities. To 
this day a final settlement in Korea is being 
blocked by Peiping’s refusal to agree to re- 
unification of Korea under the auspices of 
the United Nations. 

4. Burma was the first Asian country to 
recognize Red China. Its reward was unin- 
terrupted guerrilla warfare promoted by Red 
China and loss of three Burmese villages 
on the border between the two nations. 

5. In the Taiwan Strait, Peiping has been 
using force intermittently since 1949 in its 
efforts to seize Taiwan and the offshore is- 
lands. Twice, in 1954 and 1955, and again 
in 1958, it raised its acts of violence to such 
a pitch as to bring the specter of war to the 
Far East. It is still continuing sporadically 
shelling of Quemoy and Matsu. 

6. In 1950, the Chinese Communists in- 
vaded Tibet in their first effort to subdue 
the Tibetan people. When the Tibetans 
rose up in 1959, Peiping waged a savage cam- 
paign of suppression against them. This 
was followed in 1959 by Chinese Commu- 
nist armed incursions along the Tibetan- 
Indian border. The Tibetan people have 
been ruthlessly suppressed. Thousands 
have been killed, other thousands have fled 
despite unbelievable hardships to escape 
Peiping efforts at virtual annihilation. The 
highly respected international Commission 
of Jesuits has recently, after an exhaustive 
investigation, condemned Chinese Commu- 
nists’ suppression of human rights in Tibet. 

7. In southeast Asia, the Chinese Com- 
munists have given military assistance to 
the Communists in North Vietnam in viola- 
tion of the 1954 Geneva accords. In Laos, 
they have supported the Communist rebel- 
lion which in 1958 threatened the peace of 
the region. 


I am now digressing from my letter. 
Xn early March the Ambassador to 
Russia visited Khrushchev in Siberia, 
seeking a cease-fire and the definite 
establishment of a neutral Laos. Since 
March the firing has been intensified. 
The Communists have increased the aid 
that they have sent to the Lao rebels. 
No response has been sent to the Brit- 
ish request for the cease fire, and the 
Loa Communists have been further en- 
trenching themselves in that region. 

I now resume the reading of the 
letter: 


8. Peiping has made it plain that it would 
not accept a seat in the United Nations un- 
less the world community recognized its 
claim to Taiwan, and the Republic of China 
(under whatever name) was excluded from 
the organization. 

9. Along with these many acts against 
international law and world peace, the 
Peiping government has shown a callous 
and flagrant disregard of human rights con- 
trary to the United Nations’ “Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights.” It has de- 
stroyed the rights and freedom of the 
individual. Red China demands “mass dis- 
cipline and thought control.” Family life 
has been attacked, the liberty-loving brain- 
washed, narcotics used to weaken opposi- 
tion, and genocide practiced by murder, 
atrocities, etc., against those Chinese brave 
enough to oppose its philosophy. 


April 13 


Thus by its obvious immoral and unjust 
dealings both with nations and individuals, 
Red China has violated all of the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. It does not 
fit, either by philosophy or action, for mem- 
bership into the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 


OUR GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT GIVE DIPLO- 
MATIC RECOGNITION TO RED CHINA RE- 
GIME 


It is the past experience of the United 
States with the Chinese Communist re. 
gime that has convinced me that diplomatic 
recognition of that regime would be con- 
trary to the best interests of the United 
States. Our experience gives us no basis 
for belief that recognition would abate 
Peiping’s intense hostility to the United 
States; or insure its adherence to interna- 
tional obligations undertaken by the gov- 
ernment it claims to succeed, or even to 
the obligations it has undertaken itself; or 
modify its purpose to pursue its objectives 
by force and by other means inconsistent 
with generally accepted standards of inter- 
national conduct. 

Our country has not kept a tightly closed 
door toward Red China. We have fre- 
quently tested the Chinese Communist atti- 
tude, notably in the ambassadorial talks. 
To date, 99 of these talks have been held. 
Throughout, the Communists have refused 
to agree upon a resolution of the basic 
issue between us: renunciation of force in 
the Taiwan Strait. Instead they have de- 
manded that the United States pull out its 
defensive forces from the Taiwan areca and 
leave the ally of the United States, the Re- 
public of China, exposed to Communist 
attack. 

Red China’s position is that it alone is 
entitled, on the basis of its totalitarian 
philosophy, to reunite by force the presently 
divided regimes of Korea, Vietnam, and 
China. 

Under these conditions, were we to make 
and offer some one-sided concession to 
Peiping, what would we gain? 

Our allies and friends in Asia and Africa 
would not understand our purpose and 
would instead conclude that we were weak- 
ening in our resolution to support them in 
their struggle against the Communist threat. 
The Communists, too, would interpret such 
@ move as a weakening on our part, forced 
on us by the pressure of public opinion, and 
as demonstrating the efficacy of their strat- 
egy. Little doubt their response would be to 
stand fast on their uncompromising position 
in the expectation that the pressure which 
they think us subject to would in time com- 
pel us to bend fully to their will. 

Based on the facts and reasons which I 
have set forth the United States should not 
give diplomatic recognition to Red China. 

With your views about Khrushchev and 
Castro, Communist China and Russia, I am 
in total disagreement. These Communist 
governments and individuals are our 
enemies—not by our action but by their 
choice. They are intent upon destroying us; 
to give them aid and comfort is wrong. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service, and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
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ing measure for printing, under the pro- 
visions of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed. 

Mr. McNAMARA obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder if the 
Senator would be willing to yield for the 
purpose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. McNAMARA. While I certainly 
wish to cooperate with the leadership, I 
do not believe that it is necessary to 
have a quorum call at this point. The 
suvject has been fully discussed over 
many years. Nevertheless, I thank the 
Senator and appreciate his courtesy. 

PRIVILEGE OF FLOOR 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, notwithstanding the limita- 
tion in the rules, floor privileges be 
extended to such members of the staff 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare as may be needed during con- 
sideration of H.R. 3935, the bill amend- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

And I ask further consent that Mr. 
Joseph Goldberg, Department of Labor 
expert on wage and hour legislation, be 
permitted on the Senate floor for the 
purpose of assisting Members of the Sen- 
ate during the debate on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, we 
are about to begin debate on proposed 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act—legislation that has culti- 
vated the well-being and progress of the 
American people for almost a quarter 
of a century. 

Through this vital program we have 
sought to provide a minimum living 
standard and decent working hours for 
those whose skills and talents alone do 
not provide them the power to achieve 
such protection by their own efforts. 

The bill now before the Senate seeks 
simply to match the protections of the 
act with the demands of the 1960’s, and 
extend its coverage to additional work- 
ers. I ask that a summary of the com- 
mittee bill—which we offer as a substi- 
tute for the House-passed measure—be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SumMMarRY OF MINIMUM WacE Bru (H.R. 
3935) as REPporRTED spy SENATE LABOR ComM- 
MITTEE 
1. For presently covered employees the 

minimum wage is increased to $1.15 an hour 

for the first 2 years after the effective date 
and $1.25 an hour beginning 28 months after 

the effective date (23,900,000). 

2. For newly covered employees the mini- 
mum wage will be: 

First year, $1. 

Second year, $1.05. 

Third year, $1.15. 

Fourth year, $1.25. 

8. Overtime compensation for the newly 
covered will be as follows: 

First year, no limitation. 

Second year, 44 hours. 

Third year, 42 hours. 

Fourth year, 40 hours. 

4. Retail trade (2,450,000): The bill cov- 
ers retail enterprises which have a million 


dollars or more in annual sales (exclusive 
of excise taxes at the retail level) and which 
purchase or receive goods for resale that 
move or have moved across State lines which 
amount in total annual dollar volume of 
$250,000 or more. 

Gasoline service stations (86,000): Also 
covered are gasoline service stations which 
have $250,000 or more in annual sales (exclu- 
sive of excise taxes at the retail level). 

From this coverage in the retail trade the 
bill excludes the following: 

(a) Hotels. 

(b) Motels. 

(c) Restaurants, including lunch coun- 
ters, caterers and similar retail food services. 

(ad) Motion picture theaters. 

(e) Hospitals. 

(f) Nursing homes. 

(g) Schools for handicapped or gifted 
children. 

(h) Amusement or recreational establish- 
ments operating on a seasonal basis. 

(i) Any small store which has less than 
$250,000 in annual sales even if it is in an 
enterprise that has more than $1 million in 
annual sales. 

In addition, the bill makes the following 
special provisions for particular problems in 
the retail and service trades: 

(a) Gasoline service stations which are 
covered for minimum wage if they have 
$250,000 (exclusive of excise taxes at the re- 
tail level) or more in annual sales, are 
exempt from the overtime requirements. 

(b) Auto dealers and farm implement re- 
tail dealers are exempt from the overtime re- 
quirements. 

(c) Assistant managers of retail stores will 
be exempt even if they perform up to 40 per- 
cent nonexecutive and nonadministrative 
work. 

(ad) Commission employees will be exempt 
from overtime if more than half their pay 
is from commissions and if they earn at least 
time and one-half the minimum rate. 

(e) Student workers may be employed in 
retail trades at subminimum rates under 
certificates granted by the Secretary in oc- 
cupations not ordinarily given to full-time 
employees. 

5. Laundries (140,000): Laundry enter- 
prises are covered for minimum wag’; and 
overtime if they have a million dollars or 
more in annual sales (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level). Further, the exist- 
ing exemption for such laundries is limited 
so that it will not apply to any laundry 
which does more than 25 percent commercial 
work or any laundry which has $250,000 
in annual sales and is in competition in the 
same metropolitan area with a laundry 
which does more than half of its work across 
State lines. Finally, laundry workers in 
hotels and restaurants are exempt only if 
they work in a laundry of their own estab- 
lishment. 

6. Local transit companies (110,000): Cov- 
ered for minimum wage but not for over- 
time. 

7. Establishments which already have some 
covered employees under the act (100,000) 
are covered for all their employees if they 
are in an enterprise which has a million 
dollars or more in annual sales. 

8. Construction (1 million): Construction 
enterprises which have at least $350,000 in 
annual business are also covered for mini- 
mum wage and overtime. 

9. Seamen (100,000) : Seamen of American- 
flag vessels are covered for minimum wage 
but not for overtime. 

10. Telephone operators (30,000): The 
exemption for telephone operators is limited 
to those employed by an independently 
owned public telephone company which has 
not more than 750 telephones. 

11. Fish processing (33,000) : Seafood proc- 
essing employees are covered for minimum 
wage but not for overtime (seafood canners 
are treated in this way under the present 
law). 


12. Processing and canning of agricultural 
commodities: The combined 28-week over- 
time exemption for such activities is reduced 
to 20 weeks—10 unlimited and 10 limited to 
12 hours a day and 56 hours a week. 

13. Puerto Rico: The minimum wage in 
Puerto Rico is increased by the same per- 
centage as the mainland minimum, subject 
to review by industry committees in hard- 
ship cases, 

14, Broadcasters: Announcers, news editors, 
and chief engineers of broadcasting com- 
panies located in cities of 50,000 or less pop- 
ulation are exempt from overtime. 

15. Bulk petroleum dealers: Independently 
owned and controlled local bulk petroleum 
distributors are exempt from overtime if 
their annual sales are less than $1 million 
(exclusive of excise taxes). 

16. Trip rate: Trip rate drivers and drivers’ 
helpers making local deliveries are exempt 
from overtime if the Secretary of Labor finds 
that the plan under which they are paid is 
consistent with the principle of the 40-hour 
workweek. 

17. Other provisions: 

(a) Board and lodging may be included as 
“wages” on a basis of a fair value calcula- 
tion made by the Secretary. Also, such pre- 
requisites may be excluded from “wages” to 
the extent that they are excluded under a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to study 
the employment effects of the import and 
the export trade in industries covered by the 
act and to report such studies to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress. 

(c) The Secretary is required to study the 
complicated system of exemptions in the act 
for the handling and processing of agricul- 
tural products and to report the results and 
recommendations to the next session of this 
Congress. 

Total newly covered employees: 4,100,000. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, pro- 
tection for workers is not all we seek in 
this bill. 

We hope to restore some measure of 
purchasing power which has been lost in 
recent years. 

And in doing so, we hope to contribute 
to the full economic recovery of the 
Nation which all of us seek. 

We seek also to overcome some of the 
economic injustices which result when 
one employer pays decent wages and 
his competitor does not. 

We believe, in addition, that passage 
of this bill will help in the solution of 
the social problems which are the off- 
spring of subminimum wages—poverty, 
slums, inadequate schools and medical 
facilities, broken homes, delinquency, 
and crime in other forms. 

Perhaps one of the best summations 
of the arguments for this bill was offered 
by President Kennedy, when, as Senator 
last year, he led the fight for a similar 
measure. He said: 

Conscience and good business sense join 
in demanding the enactment of this meas- 
ure, 


The consciences of freemen have al- 
ways been aroused by exploitation. 

It was an aroused generation of the 
thirties that enacted the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, to destroy the most 
prominent instruments of exploitation 
then. 

Yet despite the progress we have en- 
joyed since then, we have not realized 
our ultimate goals. 

Anyone familiar with the pitifully low 
wages paid to workers in laundries and 
in retail stores will know that we are far 
from that goal. 
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The fact that this bill will provide a 
wage increase for about 750,000 Ameri- 
cans, even at the starting figure of $1 
an hour, proves that substandard pay 
rates are not merely the tales of a to-be- 
forgotten past. 

This measure is not the handbill of a 
political medicine show, a “share the 
wealth” nostrum, as it is described by 
some of its opponents. 

If we are successful, more than 3 
years from now all of the workers sub- 
ject to the act will be paid at least $50 
a week for 40 hours of work. 

Such awards are not the stuff of which 
the American dreams are made; they 
will not fill any two-car garages. 

What the bill will help to do is guar- 
antee a minimum standard of diet, 
clothing, medical care, and shelter for 
a large segment of our people. 

Even the sternest of consciences 
should not recoil from this result as 
“easy living.” 

The report which the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has submitted 
with the bill contains evidence demon- 
strating why good business sense de- 
mands the enactment of the pending bill. 

I would cite only a few facts from that 
evidence. 

Mass purchasing power is still, as al- 
ways, the key to the Nation’s prosperity. 

Our economy will expand only if its 
products are consumed at a growing rate. 

In 1955, when the present $1 minimum 
wage was enacted, average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing were $1.88 an 
hour. 

By December 1960, they had increased 
to $2.32. 

If we were to relate the statutory min- 
imum wage to that increase we would 
have to enact legislation this week pro- 
viding for $1.44, if we hoped to preserve 
the same dollars and cents difference. 

It is clear, therefore, that the dollar 
minimum sought in this bill does not 
mirror the economic developments of re- 
cent years. 

Nevertheless, its passage will result in 
the addition of approximately $3 billion 
in purchasing power over the next 4 
years. 

Furthermore, this purchasing power 
will be in the hands of many who now 
depend on Government subsidy for sur- 
vival and some margin of decency. 

Our standards of justice and our hu- 
manitarian impluses do not permit us to 
sit idly by while the families of our less 
fortunate workers suffer. 

Through our tax dollars we seek to 
ease their suffering. 

But in doing so we are giving an even 
greater subsidy to employers who fail 
to pay their workers a decent wage. 

It is the enlightened businessman who 
pays the most in salaries. 

In addition, his personal income is 
taxed, so that the families of the lowest 
income workers can be given the neces- 
sities of life through Federal and State 
assistance. 

And finally he must pay taxes on the 
property he owns to support local wel- 
fare programs. 

If there is anything called good busi- 
ness sense, it must include the idea that 
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one businessman does not subsidize an- 
other with whom he competes. 

In any discussion of whether or not 
this bill makes good business sense, the 
following questions must be answered: 

First. Will it create unemployment? 

Second. Will it stimulate, in any way, 
a@ new inflationary spurt? 

Third. Will it affect the ability of any 
American firms to compete, either with 
their domestic challengers or those from 
abroad? 

The long history of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act reveals that, at each stage 
of the law’s enactment and expansion, 
charges were made that it would cause 
unemployment, raise prices, and drive 
firms out of business. 

The same history reveals that each of 
these charges was groundless. 

I shall not repeat material which is of- 
fered in detail in the committee report 
on the bill. 

I refer all interested Senators to this 
material for the answers to these ques- 
tions and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the course of the debate on the bill 
we shall consider several amendments. 

I shall anticipate three of them, be- 
cause I think their inclusion in the 
proposed legislation would be most un- 
fortunate. 

It is clear that the bill before us has 
two major purposes: First, the extension 
of coverage to approximately 4,100,000 
workers; and second, an increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour. 

We will be asked to accept language 
which will destroy one of the purposes 
of the bill, namely, the extension of cov- 
erage to additional workers. 

I think it is important for us to re- 
member in this debate just whom we are 
talking about when we seek to extend 
coverage. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
workers who would be newly covered are 
in the retail and service trades. 

They work for employers who, under 
terms of the bill, have a gross sales vol- 
ume of at least $1 million a year. 

There are 49 U.S. firms that belong to 
the so-called “billion-dollar club,” and 6 
of them are in the retail trades. They 
are truly economic giants, whose names 
are known to every household in the 
country. 

To demonstrate this fact, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a listing of the largest 
trade firms be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it is 
inconceivable that Congress would deny 
a guarantee of at least a dollar an hour 
in the bill’s first year to employees of 
these billion-dollar firms and their mil- 
lion-dollar competitors. 

I again emphasize the million-dollar 
figure, so that it will be clearly under- 
stood that we are not covering even the 
average retailer. 
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In fact, the bill will cover only 65,000 
of the 1.8 million retail enterprises in 
the Nation, less than 3.6 percent. 

Yet the happy fact remains that in 
covering this relative handful of con- 
cerns we will be giving protection to more 
than 34 percent of the workers in the 
field. 

The second amendment which may be 
presented to the Senate would exempt 
laundry enterprises from the provisions 
of the bill. The Biblical command “by 
the sweat of thy brow” is an all too real 
injunction for the people who staff our 
laundry and cleaning plants. 

Tropical heat and humidity and the 
mountainous monotony of a day’s dirty 
clothes constitute just 1 day in the lives 
of those who we will be told should be 
exempt from this bill. 

On top of those conditions is piled the 
substandard wage rate which can be in- 
ferred from the fact that more than 
57,000 of the 140,000 laundry workers 
would be given an immediate pay boost 
because of the $1 an hour standard for 
newly covered employees. 

If such observations are not persuasive, 
I hope it will be remembered that again 
we are seeking only to cover million- 
dollar laundries or others whose business 
puts them into direct competition with 
laundries already covered. 

The third amendment I wish to discuss 
would exempt the retail enterprise which 
does not operate at least two stores in at 
least two States. 

Later in the debate some Senators 
will offer a more comprehensive analysis 
of the constitutional dangers in such an 
amendment. I shall take time only to 
point out the economic injustice of such 
an approach. 

In my own State of Michigan many 
major retailing concerns operate wholly 
within the State. One of them is among 
the Nation’s largest department store 
firms and has gross annual sales in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

We are served also by many retail 
chains in Michigan who must compete 
with this retail colossus. 

Even were the constitutional argu- 
ments on the side of those seeking this 
amendment, we would still have no 
feasible explanation for the managers of 
stores in the small interstate chains. 

How would we tell them that the em- 
ployees of one of the largest department 
stores in the Nation will be exempt from 
coverage, while their own employees will 
fall within the provisions of the act? 

Nor would we have an answer for those 
employed by the department store giant 
who will be without protection, while 
their colleagues down the street, who 
work for the small chain store, will be 
protected. 

This strange and inequitable situa- 
tion would be duplicated in every State 
in the Nation if such an amendment were 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two more documents be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks, one 
listing large wholly intrastate enterprises 
that would be exempt from coverage, the 
other listing interstate operations which 
would be covered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, when 
I introduced the administration’s mini- 
mum wage bill early in this session, I 
stated that it was not the answer to all 
of the problems created by substandard 
wages. The bill which we have approved 
in committee may be similarly described. 
It is a moderate bill. But both measures 
represent significant progress. 

As one who believes that Congress will 
ultimately extend protection to every 
worker in the country, I am proud to 
offer the committee bill as a major step 
in that direction. It is almost a dupli- 
cate of the bill which the Senate passed 
a short 7 months ago. 

It is almost a duplicate of the meas- 
ure proposed this year by President Ken- 
nedy and his administration, and it car- 
ries the full approval of the President 
and his advisers. 

In proposing an expansion of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act this year, the Presi- 
dent said that the enactment of his pro- 
posal would “improve the incomes, level 
of living, morale, and efficiency of many 
of our lowest paid workers.” The ma- 
jority of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee has agreed with the Presi- 
dent. 

The passage of the bill will prove, not 
only to the country, but also to the world, 
that the conscience of America is still as 
agua of justice as it always has 

en, 


EXHIBIT 1 


COMMITTEE REPORT MATERIAL ON ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 


(5) EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, AND 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The committee has given exhaustive con- 
sideration to the effects of the proposed 
changes in the minimum wage on employ- 
ment, prices, and foreign competition and 
has concluded that the expressed fears by 
opponents of such legislation are not borne 
out by the experience under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, or by the experience with 
minimum wages under State laws. Exhaus- 
tive studies indicate that any adverse effects 
which the minimum wage has had were at 
most of a very limited natur> and were far 
outweighed by the benefits of the minimum 
wage law. 


(a) Effects on employment 


A special section in the record of the hear- 
ings held this year by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, on the amendments to the 
act, is devoted to this question. (See app. 
B, beginning on p. 695 of the hearings rec- 
ord.) This material and others show the 
following: 

(i) The first studies of the economic ef- 
fects of the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
summarized by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in 1942. The following conclusion was 
drawn from these studies: 

“In none of these four industries (seamless 
hosiery, cotton, textiles, work clothing, and 
dress shirts) is there evidence that the gen- 
eral level of employment was affected mate- 
rially by the introduction of the 32.5-cent 
standard. Notably in the case of seamless 
hosiery, there is evidence of some transfer of 
employment from relatively low-wage to rel- 
atively high-wage establishments.” 

(ii) When the minimum wage was in- 
creased from 40 to 75 cents an hour, effec- 
tive in January 1950, the Department of 
Labor made a study of the economic effects 
of the changes in five low-wage industries. 
The Department concluded that in three of 
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the industries there were no employment 
declines attributable to the higher minimum, 
and that the decline of 4 and 2 percent in 
the other two industries might have been 
related to other factors. 

(iii) The Department of Labor made more 
extensive studies of the economic effects of 
the increase in the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1 an hour. In one phase of these 
studies, the Department attempted to follow 
up on all situations in which the minimum 
wage was alleged to have adverse effects on 
employment, including the closing down of 
plants. These case studies disclosed layoffs 
of only 1,800 workers who might have been 
discharged because of the minimum wage. 

The Department also analyzed trends in 
employment and unemployment over the 
period of adjustment to the $1, and reported 
as follows: 

“Total nonagricultural employment was 
generally on the uptrend between the time 
of enactment of the $1 minimum wage and 
the first part of 1957, reflecting the general 
economic expansion in the economy during 
this period. 

“Unemployment, nationwide, did not in- 
crease over the period of immediate adjust- 
ment to the $1 minimum wage. An esti- 
mated 3 million persons were unemployed in 
April 1955, 2.2 million in August 1955, 2.6 
million in April 1956, and 2.2 million in 
August 1956. Thus, the effects of the mini- 
mum wage on unemployment were not suf- 
ficiently large to be discernible in overall 
estimates of unemployment.” 

Special surveys were made of employment 
before and after the effective date of the $1 
minimum wage in: (a) 15 selected low- 
wage industries in which the minimum had 
a particularly heavy impact; (b) selected 
segments of 12 of these low-wage industries 
where the impact of the $1 minimum was the 
heaviest (the Secretary noted that these 12 
industry segments employed about 400,000 
workers, of whom 240,000, or 60 percent, 
were paid less than $1 an hour before the 
minimum went into effect); (c) 6 low-wage 
communities in which large numbers of 
workers had to be given wage increases as 
&@ result of the increase in the minimum wage 
to $1 an hour. 

These studies have been widely commented 
upon and there appears to be some con- 
fusion as to the significance of the em- 
ployment changes which were found to have 
occurred between the period prior to the en- 
actment of the $1 minimum and thereafter. 

These facts are clear: That in the selected 
12-industry segments which were most 
heavily affected, the data gathered by the 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed a decline in employment of 4 per- 
cent during the first survey period following 
the enactment of the $1 minimum and a 
decline of 9 percent in the second survey 
period as compared with the employment 
prior to the enactment of the minimum- 
wage increase. 

No one has suggested that these declines in 
employment were attributable entirely to the 
$1 minimum wage. Thus Secretary Mitchell 
in his report to the Congress (submitted in 
accordance with the requirements of sec. 
4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act) point- 
ed out that “there were other economic in- 
fluences on a number of the industries in 
question which were in part responsible for 
changes in levels of employment.” (P. 8 
of pt. II of Secretary’s report for 1959.) 

The following observations on the De- 
partment’s studies appear desirable in or- 
der to evaluate the employment declines 
shown in the studies and to assess properly 
the effects of the $1 minimum on these de- 
clines: 

The employment in the 15 low-wage in- 
dustries taken as a whole remained virtually 
unchanged during the impact period of the 
dollar minimum. In August 1955, before 
the $1 minimum went into effect, employ~ 
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ment in these 15 low-wage industries was 
2,022,000 and a year later, in August 1956, 
the employment was virtually the same— 
2,018,000. 

The investigation of the low-wage seg- 
ment of the 12 low-wage industries showed 
a variety of patterns. In some cases, em- 
ployment after the $1 minimum was higher 
than before; in other cases there were de- 
clines. On an overall basis there was a 
drop of about 14,600, or 4 percent in the 
first survey period following the increase 
in the minimum wage. The bulk of these 
declines, however, was accounted for by 
seasonal variations or by developments un- 
related to the minimum wage such as 
competition from substitute products, in- 
adequate demand, changed governmental 
agricultural policies, weather conditions, 
crop failures, and certain long-term tech- 
nological innovations. 

For example, hosiery employment normally 
declines seasonally between the months of 
February and April, the period chosen for 
the survey. Wood container employment 
declined between 1955 and 1956, partly be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions which 
affected the fruit and vegetable industry and 
partly because of the historical decline in 
this industry due to the popularization of 
other types of packaging. Marketing allot- 
ments restricting the quantity of raw sugar 
that individual mills could process affected 
in part the employment during the 1956 
grinding season of this industry. On the 
other hand, tobacco stemming and redrying 
showed an increase in the employment. In 
only a few isolated cases were the negative 
trends in employment attributed by the De- 
partment of Labor studies to the minimum 
wage. 

The data also show that employment in 
the second survey period in the same low- 
wage segments of the 12 low-wage indus- 
tries declined by a somewhat larger num- 
ber—36,671, or 9 percent—as compared with 
the pre-dollar period. Some of these de- 
clines in employment may be attributed to 
the onset of the 1958 recession. The other 
factors enumerated above were also opera- 
tive. 

For example, tobacco stemming and redry- 
ing activities were curtailed by a 20-percent 
cutback in acreage allotments under the soil 
bank program. Southern sawmills suffered 
from a long-term decline due to competition 
from other materials, lesser use of lumber in 
residential buildings. The work-shirt in- 
dustry also showed a long-term decline 
completely unrelated to the $1 minimum 
which was primarily due to the growing 
popularity of sport and T-shirts as work 
apparel and the conversion of some existing 
work-shirt plants to the production of the 
substitute apparel. Although these plants 
which converted did not go out of business, 
their statistical reclassification contributed 
to the decline in employment shown for the 
work-shirt industry. Florida citrus fruit 
processing continued to shown gains of em- 
ployment between the 1956 and 1957 seasons 
and exceeded the employment in 1955 before 
the $1 minimum. A mild drop in cigar 
employment by comparison with the pre- 
dollar period in the Southeast was caused 
by the continual introduction of equipment 
for the use of homogenized binder, a devel- 
opment that was initiated a number of years 
earlier. 

In relatively few cases, for the group as a 
whole, were negative effects attributed by 
the Department of Labor studies to the $1 
minimum wage. 

In the first few months following the en- 
actment of the $1 minimum, the field staff 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions and local officials of State 
employment security offices were asked to 
watch for and report on situations in which 
the minimum wage was alleged to have 
adverse effects on employment, including the 
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closing down of plants. As the report pre- 
pared by the divisions states: “Visits were 
made to all firms which could be identified, 
and plant owners or management repre- 
sentatives were interviewed to determine 
whether employees had been discharged, and 
if so, the apparent reasons for discharges. 

“The most significant result of this study 
was the small number of reports received. 
While this is not a measure of impact, it 
helps to put into proper perspective isolated 
reports that might otherwise lead to un- 
warranted generalizations. Only about 500 
newspaper accounts, letters, and oral state- 
ments alleging adverse effects were noted, 
and in only about 150 cases did there seem 
to be some reason for believing that the 
minimum wage had adversely affected em- 
ployment. (About 100 of the reports were 
not followed up because the names of the 
firms involved were not available to the di- 
visions.) These 150 plants employed about 
12,000 workers prior to the layoffs and indi- 
cations were that about 1,800 workers may 
have been discharged as a result of the 
minimum wage. There is no way of deter- 
mining what proporfion of all business clos- 
ings or employment reductions which 
resulted from the minimum wage increase 
are reflected in these reports” (“Studies of 
the Economic Effects of the $1 Minimum 
Wage,” interim report, 1957, p. 6). 

The studies of the low-wage communities 
demonstrate that the $1 minimum did not 
prevent employment growth between Feb- 
ruary 1956 (before the $1 minimum) and 
June 1959. Employment in the six com- 
munities studied increased substantially, 
fully 20 percent in the industries which were 
subject to the act and 14 percent in the in- 
dustries which were not covered by the act. 
This significant increase in employment is 
particularly noteworthy when compared to 
the national increase of employment during 
the same period, which was only 2 percent. 

A careful analysis of the detailed data 
collected by the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which was the basis for 
the Secretary’s reports, indicates that while 
there might have been some minor adverse 
effects of the $1 minimum wage on employ- 
ment in some selected low-wage industry 
segments, the overell effect in these indus- 
tries and in the communities of maximum 
impact was not adverse and indeed, may 
have contributed to the general stability and 
improvement in employment levels. 

(iv) Included ‘n appendix B of the hear- 
ings record is a very significant and pertinent 
study of employment data, from Government 
sources, from 13 States in which a $1 mini- 
mum wage has been applied to retail trade. 
The data shows that in not even one State 
is there any evidence that the requirement 
of a minimum wage has led to a decline in 
retail employment (“Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on Amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1961,” pp. 
728-739) . 

(6) EFFECTS ON PRICES 


The following excerpts from the Labor De- 
partment studies demonstrate that changes 
in the minimum wage had no discernible ef- 
fect on prices even in the low wage indus- 
tries where the impact of an increase in the 
minimum was most significant. The ex- 
cerpts are from “Secretary Mitchell’s 4(d) 
Report for 1960”: 

“Effects on prices 

“Although the wholesale price index be- 
gan rising in mid-1955 and continued to rise 
for about 3 years thereafter, it appears that 
the minimum wage increase did not con- 
tribute significantly to the price rise. 

. in wholesale prices of the prod- 
ucts of low wage industries were less, on 
the average, than the change in the whole- 
sale price index between January 1956 and 
January 1957. While the index for all com- 
modities increased 4.5 percent during the 
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year, the average increase for the products of 
low wage industries included in the index 
was 2.6 percent. During the longer run 
period, January 1956 to January 1960, there 
was virtually no increase in wholesale prices 
of products of the low wage industries while 
the increase in the index for all commodities 
was 6.6 percent. * * * 

“These estimates are based on price in- 
dexes for the 145 primary commodities of 15 
low wage industries for which price data 
were obtained by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The 15 industries are those surveyed 
for the Department’s program of minimum 
wage studies in 1959. 

“Of more importance than the relatively 
small average increase in the prices of prod- 
ucts of the low wage industries is the fact 
that, during the period of a general upward 
price movement, the prices of many of the 
products of these industries did not change 
or decrease. The magnitude of price 
changes between January 1956 and January 
1957 for these 145 commodities is shown in 
the following distribution: 


Number | Percent 


of com- | of total 
modities 
Price increase of— 
5 percent or more. --......---- 26 18 
Over 0 and under 5 percent - - - 62 43 
nc eo 24 17 
Price decrease of— 
Over 0 and under 5 percent. - - 21 14 
5 percent or more. --._.....-.-- 12 8 
nD coco giannis scien 145 100 


“There are two reasons for expecting that 
a minimum wage increase will not result 
in a general pattern of increases in the 
prices of products of low wage industries. 
First, the Department’s studies show that 
many employees of low wage industries are 
prodded by a minimum wage change to in- 
crease productivity, and thus to adjust to 
higher costs per hour of labor without in- 
creasing costs per unit of output. Second, 
much of the impact of a minimum wage 
change is in industries in which low wage 
firms compete with firms which pay all 
employees substantially more than the 
minimum rate, so that prices tend not to 
rise by a significant amount even though 
wage costs of the low wage firms are in- 
creased. The fact that prices in the low 
wage industries showed negligible change 
over the period 1956-60 as a whole, while 
the all-commodity index rose 6.6 percent, 
suggests that adjustment to a minimum 
wage increase may be accomplished through 
methods other than price increases. For 
example, increases in productivity—which 
in some cases may be accompanied by de- 
clines in employment—may have been used 
by individual plants to adjust to the mini- 
mum wage (‘Secretary of Labor’s 4(d) Re- 
port of 1960,’ pp. 20—22).” 


(C) EFFECTS ON FOREIGN COMPETITION 


“An analysis of the available data does 
not support the view that a moderate in- 
crease in the minimum wage will have a 
substantial adverse effect on the ability of 
American producers to compete with for- 
eign producers in either the domestic or 
foreign markets. 

“Most U.S. firms which compete with for- 
eign producers would not be directly af- 
fected by an increase in the minimum wage, 
since they pay wages far in excess of the 
minimum rate. This is indicated by a de- 
tailed analysis of the types of commodities 
which are imported into the United States, 
and of those which are exported from the 
United States to other countries. This 
analysis disclosed that more than four-fifths 
of imported and exported commodities are 
produced in the United States by industries 
which would not be significantly affected by 
@ moderate increase in the minimum wage. 
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“The position of low wage firms compet- 
itive with foreign producers may tend to 
be adversely affected if a minimum wage 
change were to result in higher prices. 
However, as is noted above, the Department 
of Labor’s studies of the effect of minimum 
wage increases indicate that they did not 
result in any general pattern of increases 
in the prices of products of low wage in- 
dustries. 

“In summary, it may be expected that a 
moderate increase in the minimum wage will 
not have extensive adverse effects on the 
ability of U.S. firms to compete with foreign 
producers. This conclusion is consistent 
with trends in the value of imports and ex- 
ports during the period of adjustment to the 
increase in the minimum wage from 75 cents 
to $1 an hour, effective in March 1956. Dur- 
ing that period, both imports and exports 
increased. The value of merchandise im- 
ports increased from $11.4 billion in calen- 
dar year 1955 to $13 billion in 1957. The 
value of merchandise exports in 1955 was 
$14.3 billion, and in 1957, $19.5 billion. 

“Similar trends are reflected in the data 
on imports of fabrics, apparel, and related 
manufactures, a substantial proportion of 
which are produced by low-wage firms. The 
value of imports of these commodities was 
$397 million in 1955, and $472 million in 
1957. The value of exports of these com- 
modities was $477 million in 1955 and $497 
million in 1957. 

“In the first half of 1960, the annual rate 
of imports of fabrics, apparel, and related 
manufactures was $758 million, and of ex- 
ports $480 million. During the second half 
of 1960, imports of these commodities de- 
clined slightly, to an annual rate of $718 
million. To what extent the trade position 
of these commodities would become less 
favorable as a result of a minimum wage 
increase cannot be determined. However, 
it may be noted that a substantial part of 
the commodities imported are produced in 
Japan, Hong Kong, and other low-wage 
areas by workers who are paid only 10 to 25 
cents an hour. American producers could 
not compete on even terms with producers 
of these low wage areas even if the minimum 
wage were less than $1 an hour.” 

In his message to the Congress proposing 
@ program to restore momentum to the 
American economy, dated February 2, 1961, 
President Kennedy stated that an increase 
in the minimum wage and an expansion of 
coverage “can actually increase productivity 
and hold down unit costs, with no adverse 
effects on our competition in world markets 
and our balance of payments. More than 
four-fifths of those commodities affected by 
either export or import trends are produced 
by industries which would not be signifi- 
cantly affected by a moderate increase in 
the minimum wage. The proposed new 
coverage is basically in retail trade and 
services, which are not affected by shifts in 
international trade. 

“Moreover, experience with previous mini- 
mum wage increases indicates little effect on 
prices. In the 4 years following the 1956 
increase in the minimum wage, the index of 
all wholesale prices increased 6.6 percent, 
whereas the prices charged for commodities 
produced in low-wage industries showed 
negligible change.” 

The committee is in agreement with this 
statement; nevertheless, since the question 
has been raised regarding the effects of 
foreign competition on industries covered by 
the act, the committee has added a specific 
provision to the bill in order to provide the 
information necessary for evaluating this 
matter. The bill contains a new provision, 
proposed section 4(e) of the act, which di- 
rects the Secretary of Labor to make in- 
vestigations whenever he has reason to be- 
lieve that in any industry under the act the 
competition of foreign producers has re- 
sulted or is likely to result in increased un- 
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employment. If he finds that increased 
unemployment has in fact resulted or is 
likely to result from such competition, he 
will make a report of his findings to the 
President and to the Congress. 
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cation ! 
Millions 
1. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co_| $5,094.7 | F 
2. Sears, Roebuck & Co....-------| 3,721.3 | M 
3. Safew: ay Stores, Inc_. svavce] Rawr T 
& KRonger O0....---cccavence---oe| 1,776.21 F 
8 Bag OE | ees 21,410.0 | D 
6. Montgomery Ward & Co.....-- 1,092.3 | M 
7. American Stores Co-.-...-.------ 874.8 | F 
8. F. W. Woolworth Co-_......---- 864.6 | C 
9, National Tea Co....-.....-.-.--- 794.2| F 
10, Anderson, Clayton & Co-.-.-..-- 791.9 | W 
11. Food Fair Stores, Inc...-------- 734.0 | F 
12. Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc_-.--.---- 666.4 | F 
13. Federated Department Stores, 653.2 | D 
Inc.* 
14, Allied Stores Corp....-.-------- 643.8 | D 
15. McKesson & Robbins, Inc. - ..- 614.0 | W 
16. May Department Stores Co.‘__- 541.0 | D 
17. First National Stores, Inc. ..-.. 631.5 | F 
18. Grand Union Co.5._....-.------ 503.7 | F 
19. R. H. Macy & Co., Inc-.-...---- 456.4 | D 
20. Jewel Tea Co., tS on 443.8] F 
21. Colonial Stores, a 437.1 | F 
88) A ee 432.2) C 
23. Graybar Electric Co.........--- 430.0 | W 
ae 6. 8. Rreege Oo......-...------ 384.4] C 
25, Gimbel Bros., Inc...-.--------- 384.1 | D 
26. ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc.------ 363.1 | F 
27. Consolidated Foods Corp-....... 358.6 | W 
28. Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) - - 204.81 W 
®. Loblaw, Inc...--.............-- 284.9) F 
30. Arden Farms Co. ...-.--.------ 273.9 | W 
31. City Stores Co. ......-.-.-.---- 269.0 | D 
82. Associated Dry Goods Corp-..-. 260.9 | D 
83. Walgreen Co. ................-. 259.9 | © 
34, Western ute Supply Co.....-. 223.41 W 
35. J. J. Newberry Co....--.--.---- 221.9 | C 
36. Marshall Field & Co....-..---- 218.0 | D 
37. G. OC. Murphy Co....-..--..-.-. 208.9 | C 
EN TEEN 207.71 W 
39. Red Owl ae | Bt, cuccontees 199.5 | F 
40. Stop & Shop, Inc....---.-..---- 194.0] F 
41. Pacific Gamble Robinson 3 a 182.3 | W 
42. — ti innasesceos 179.3 | D 
OO ee 165.6 | W 
44. Super Valu Stores, Inc. ...-.--- 165.2 | W 
46. Thriftimart, Inc................ 163.0 | F 
46. Penn Fruit Co. ane ie samadiecen 161.6 | F 
47. H, C. Bohack <a 161.4 | F 
48. Broodway-Hale Biores, Rt sa 159.5 | D 
49. 8. H. Kress & Co........------- 159.4 | O 
50. Mercantile Stores Co., Inc.....- 157.9 
51. Southern States Cooperative, 152.1 | W 
Ine. 
52. Cena Leaf Tobacco Co., 143.7 | W 
53. Lucky Stores, Inc. ..........-.- 141.5 | F 
eS Le ee 138.8 | D 
55. Melville Shoe | 136.4 | C 
56. a me Piinusssinednacenmans 134.8 | M 
57. Green 0g FOOT cccavcaoe 133.4 | C 
58. J. Weingarten, Ri vxcusenaill 125.1 | F 
&. Fieming Oo., Inc..........-.... 124.9 | W 
60. Gamble-Skogmo, a 119.8 | C 
61. Automatic Canteen Co. of 117.5 | 0 
America. 
62. Mayfair Markets...........--..- 117.0 
3. Giant Food, Inc................ 116.6 | F 
64. Goldblatt Bros., cea 114.7} D 
65. McCrory Stores Corp.#..-..---- 109.8 | C 
66. Thorofare Markets, eres 109.2 | F 
67. Edison Bros. Stores, Inc........ 109.1] C 
68. Shoe Corp. of America. - ....... 107.1} C 
Se. i. J. Morvetee, INC.........0.0<< 105.8 | D 
St Se Gad Ses nencsndbonesan 104.2} D 
OS EE 102.2; F 
72. Purity Stores, Ltd.............- 100.4] F 
73. Carson Pirie Scott & Go.-.----- 99.3 | D 
74. Emporium Capwell Co-......... 98.7 | D 
PB cnincacdncstneounde 98.4 | M 
76. American News Oo............- 98.0} C 
77. Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc... 97.8} C 
78. Von’s Grocery Co.°............. 94.5 | F 
79. Market Basket................. 92.5 | F 
80. Carpenter Paper Co............ 91.5) W 
81. Sooo Bett Food Stores °. ._. 90.5 | F 
82, SAT ee 85.3 | W 
83. 8. Klein Department Stores, 
EE 84.7| D 
84. Bond Stores, Inc_.-..........-- 83.8 | D 
Rs cncumacapanamen 83.1} D 
86. Big Bear preres Co.. 79.7) F 
87. Cook Coffee Co-_--...- 79.7 | F 
88. Borman Food Stores, Inc. 78.7) F 
89, Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. __. 75.3) F 
90. J. 8. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., : r 
a eee eS Ee 5.0 
91. Peoples Drug Stores, Inc....... 74.9) 0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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s ExuisiT 2—-Continued 
The 1958 ranking of the largest trade firms— 





Continued 
1958 sales | Classifi- 
cation ! 
Millions 
92. Van Waters & Rogers, Inc- ---- $73.7 











93. Barker Bros. Corp. --.-..-..--- 
04. Lane Bryant, Inc. -_....-..--.-- 
95. Food Giant Markets, Inc-__...-- 
96. Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc. 
97. Davidson Bros., Inc.....-.----- 
98. Neisner Bros., Inc.--...-..--.--- 
99. American Hospital Supply 


Corp. 
100. Wieboldt Stores, Ine___...---.- 
101, we Department Stores, 
ne. 
102. Brunswig Drug Co----.--.----.- 
103. ABC Vending Corp--.-.-----.-- 
104. Joseph Horne Co-_....--..--.---- 
105. Marsh Foodliners, Inc.......--- 
106. Woodward & Lothrop-_..-..---- 
107. Flour Mills of America, Inc- --- 
108. Edward Hines Lumber Co----- 
109. Commercial Metals Co-_..--.-- 
110. Two Guys from Harrison, Inc-_- 
lll. cee -Vandervoort- Barney, 
ne 
112. McLellan Stores Co.*__......--- 
113. A. 8. Beck Shoe Corp-.-..-.----. 
114. Marshall-Wells Co-_-.....-.----- 
ce 
116. Stix, Baer & Fuller Co---.--..--- 
117. 8. M. Flickinger Co., Inc.._.--.- 
118. Genuine Parts Co..._...--..-.--- 
119. Frank G. Shattuck Co-..-_....-- 
320. Star Market Co. ..............- 
) i oe op ll,” eee 
122. Meier & Frank Co., Inc-.-.-.-.--- 
1M. Ta ©, Aveo @ Oo..........2....- 
124. Horn & Hardart Co.-.-.----.-.-.- 
125. United Whelan Corp.--.-.-...---- 
126. Rike-Kumler Co.*___....-.-.-- 
127. American Factors, Ltd_-...---- 
128. Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc-- 
BE, SIO OIG oo sadn onsacsscequeses 
Op 
131. Dilbert’s Quality Supermar- 
EE ion dtmhnedsancdengie 
132. Higbee TN an te aehvdeninneiiinena 
133. Century Food Markets Co----- 
134. Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc.... 
135. Ed. Schuster & Co., Tit.n42022; 
136. Eagle Food Centers, ee on 
137. Katz Dru _ Be rcs nanshetin te 
138. Younker I on eden 
139. National Bellas fie, Inc....<:: 
140. White Stores, Inc.?9___.....-.--- 
141, epee Metals & Supply 


72.8 


MH DODWHAAWH DOW KAR GOH POROOAW NID AK OoOwod 


HO20es gevortessys ososyooyersossy7s0a poOdssusyog oy sOyssbOS 


142. Earle M. Jorgensen Co----.---- 
143. Franklin Stores Corp-.-..-------- 
144. Williams & Co., Inc.-.......---- 
145. Mangel Stores Corp.-_-_._--.---- 
146. Williams-McWilliams Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

147. Grayson- “Robinson Stores, Inc_- 
148. A. J. Bayless Markets, Inc...._- 
149. Zale Jewelry Co., Inc....--...-- 
150. Best & Co., Inc 
151. Sun Ray Drug Co."!__.._.....-- 
152. Hot a ich car halen 
153. Western Department Stores-.-_- 
154. Whitaker Paper Co---.--.-...-- 
155. Julius Garfinckel & Co-......--- 
156. Miller-Wohl Co., ar Ee cousedeenane 
157. Neiman-Marcus C 
158. Southwestern Drug Carp bineiinia 
159. Miller & Rhoads, 

ee | ee eee 
161. Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 

ne. 

162. Gray Drug Stores, Inc........- 
163. Diana Stores Corp-.......---.-- 
164. Associated Food Stores, Inc... 
165. Thalhimer Bros., Inc..........- 
166. Victory Markets !2.._........-- 
RP OO eee ee 
106, BeOGey WOE ~..0ccnccnccuncnue 
UR End nnn cnanciemete 
170. Houstet Oil Field Material Co., 


MANIDOSGOHGONWDOSOKHACHW SsSOean Sswoewwws8ss 


172. Bluefield eoeply Pe Ce oeiieaeadiceamnaaes 
173. Ketchum & Inc 

174. Richman Bros. Co.....-.-.-.-- 
175. Kobacker Stores, Inc__..-.....- 
UN I Ne oe do cnc cn anncinne 
177. Horn & Hardart Baking Co.... 
178. General Merchandise Co-....-- 
179. Rose’s 5, 10 & 25 Cents Stores, 


ge a, ee eer 
181. Sprouse-Reitz Co., Inc. 
182. D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 
183. A. M. Castle & Co....... 
184. Mandel Bros., Inc........ 

Se Uh ee 






BBBBBSEE SERKKKRES EELKERES SSSSKKSSSSneees eReREt SASSASSSSE BRESSSSESRESERRESSS sseeesseeR ae saszz 


agvgtoso zoxvessO"s vOossUstbO gavabeUsvaauors 


COeelOWws COCOCHAWOeKU COKIN eROO 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ExuHIsIT 2—Continued 
The 1958 ranking of the largest trade firms— 














Continued 
1958 sales |Classifi- 
cation ! 

187. New York Merchandise Co., | Millions 

Fo cancens icicle R as: $28.8 | ‘W 
188. Early & Daniel Co_............ 27.81 W 
189. Arnold Constable Corp.......--. 27.8 | D 
190. R. C. Williams Co-............- 27.7 | W 
191. Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. - 27.4|C 
192. White Sewing Machine Corp... 27.3) W 
193. Billups Western Petroleum Co. 26.1} C 
194. Fed-Mart Corp................- 26.0 | C 
195. Howard Stores Corp_........... 25.7 | D 
196. Butler’s Shoe Corp.¥8_.........- 25.7 | C 
197. D. Kaltman & Co., Inc__...._.. 25.6 | W 
198. Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile 

III oo ntti ncantiidiies 25.6 | D 
199. Reliable Stores Corp..........- 25.3 | C 
SOR STNG TB ak. os alten 25.0 | D 

1 Classification is as follows: D—d Ment and spe- 

cialty stores; M—mail order; Pesta store chains; 


chains other than food; W—wholesalers and jobbers. 

213 months. 

3 Federated Department Stores acquired Rike-Kumler 
Co. October 1959. 

4 May Department Stores Co. merged with Hecht Co. 
February 1959. 

5 Grand Union Co. acquired Sunrise Supermarkets 
(1957 rank, 128) December 1958. 

® Butler Bros. was acquired by City Products Corp. 
February 1960. 

7H. L. Green Co. acquired Olen Co. (1957 rank, 198) 
October 1958. 

§’ McCrory Stores merged with McLellan Stores 
January 1959 to form McCrory-McLellan Stores. 

* Proposed merger of Von’s Grocery Co. with Shopping 
” Food Stores is subject to approval of shareholders 

farch 1960. 

* Formerly White’s Auto Stores. 

11 Sun Ray Drug Co. merged with Consolidated Retail 
Stores January 1959 to form aes Sun Ray, Inc. 

122 Formerly W. H. Dunne Co. 

133A. 8. Aloe Co. was acquired by Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. June 1959. 

4 10 months. 

15 Formerly Butler’s, Inc. 


Sources: Annual reports of the companies; “‘Moody’s 
Industrials.” 


Firms that would be excluded from the cov- 
erage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
under the 2-State test 





Sales 
Name State volume 
(millions 
of dollars) 
I ao winptasinteiiils MONG. .citiie~ 48 
ey Beta Food Mar- California Nile ates 82 
ets. 

Broadway Hale Store. ..}....- sii itl idseci 180 
ORY Cf PRB i ninccenctse cesses BD da dadiiainiial 14 
Emporium Capewell...-|_...-. PENS 108 
Market Basket, Inc.....|...-- | ear 96 
Se ee Gb..andsiewsil 14 
Purity Btoret.c..<5--4-84 58 MD. swodcwk 100 
aos Bag Food-|...-- Se tacceseainetas 84 
Thrifty Drug Stores__.._|....-. i tinin tac 115 
Von’s Grocery Co_.._-.-}...-- ces 86 
Walker-Scott............]..... iia seid 11 
Webb's Oty... sce ok Mietiie. - ssc. 2 29 
a aitnacoi vein CFO. cccnecc 92 
es it csout case Weicas cae nne 16 

ieboldt Stores.......-.}...-- Rican 67 
H Na nc tmanedl i RS 12 
I, UU ss inscc'dsominin ngiialter ia Wiossssknssnciseosilion 14 
Hohent COiuinenencdactat Louisiana_...... 30 
Gilchrist Co. .........-- Massachusetts __ 22 
Crowley, Milner & Co..| Michigan--.....- 22 
Borman Food Products-.|..... OO Riidindin gist 79 
J. L. Hudson Co-.-.-....../...-- Rit tabaci 150 
TEMG Bik cictcarasncess Missouri........ ll 
Stix, Baer & Fuller_--...}.....do_.......... 61 
H. ©. Bohack Co....--- New York..---- 171 
+a 's Rapsemartets bphaaicilRnartihed Di Seditickell 31 

re ay ih sal bahile epics ie etiapiad 1, cident 57 
Gallaher ae ES, Sate 14 
Wiebe O..cinccnsucnsipbiie ah tilde 98 
The Higbee Co--......-.}..-.. DO a siicseitticiien 52 
Meir & Frank---.-.....-.- Oregon.......... 57 
I stained Pennsylvania... 66 
Penn Traffic Co__.......]..-.. Bininadintited 10 
Ontiet Oo. ...5.<ckesinan Rhode Island... 16 
Mading Drug--.-.-.....-.. aw > a hittin 6 
Neiman-Marcus- -......}...-.d0........... 41 
Zion Co-op Mercantile ian’ vintiibalent itd 26 

Institution. 

hes ncedtnaneies Wisconsin....... 47 











ae 


tor sae 
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Exursit 3 . 


List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more Siates 


[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 
ALABAMA 





Number Other States of operation 
of stores 






















Baxter Stores, Inc., Trenton, N.J_..-.-...-...-.------ Clothing and furnishings_-. 25 | Florida, Gontaia, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Shops N.Y Georgia Norn Carcling: ant South Caroli 
Kenwin , Inc., New York, N.Y-_--- eorgia, No arolina, and Sou’ arolina. — 
My Shop, Inc., New York, te Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Maryland, New Jersey, 
ota p Ree yg Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
an isconsin. 


Es 


Smart & Thrifty Dresses, Inc., New York, N.Y__..--]-.--- Ne ea Se 33 | Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
Eleanor Shops, Inc., New York, OU atin eitinngeiecctennd ada tin ectaciesownaewls 40 Curse. Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
a. 
O.P.0. Clothes, New York, N.Y-..........-.-----...--]-...- OR. deintleipnsesstsedd 34 | Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
P North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y--.--|-..-- etn watsacies 29 | Arkansas, District of Columbia, Mlinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 

be on - eae Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Baker’s Shoe Stores, Birmingham, Ala._.........-..-- DOR. ditewainteradsickawe orida. 

Midland Shoe Co., Bt. Ny UN as lait eigen owen! Diiathitninensneereaiad 38 | Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

I ie a Ciciicccenn|-— nae! ident tcasranewintieassctvuats 45 | Most all States. 

Danley Furniture Co., Opp City, Ala............-...- IN i i ncnchannin 12 | Florida. 

National Manufacture & Boeses Corp., Atlanta, Ga____|_..-- ead Athgasindcnubaen ee 40 | Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga__.-.....-----.---}_~--- Sie ictrntnekcondopaes 28 | Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_-..----.--- Clothing and furnishings-_- 42 | Arkansas, Colorado, South Dakota, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Virginia Dare Stores, Corp., New York, N.Y-...-..-.--|----- ae etn eueSes 46 | Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
8 on Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 

consin, 

Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, N. Y-_..--.----.--|----- eee heaeke 19 | Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas, 

Woodrow Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y _--.----~------|-.--- Cie dbteendondgenwse 15 | Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, North Dakota, and New York, 

Pak-A-Sak Service, Inc., Bossier City, La_._.....---- i Cc nccguanen 48 | Louisiana. 

W. R. Whitford’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Madisonvilly, Ky..| Variety.-..-.-.......------ 6 | Kentucky. 

Ellis Stores, Inc., Lake Providence, La- ..............|-..-- aia Stee an nasikensnl nese 7 | Louisiana. 

Mathews Paint Co., Los Angeles, Calif. _............. Miscellaneous_-..........-- 9 | California. 

Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C_.-.--.....-|...-- Gdbatseiecnchaccce 18 peerage it Tennessee, Ohio, Florida, Maryland, Georgia, Pennsy)- 
vania, an rginia. 

Forsyth Fabrics, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_.............-.--.-}_..-. Dh....chindavanenctgeanine 9 | Georgia, Iinois, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 

Munford Do-It-Yourself Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_.._-}-..-. ie Ein ttrtinmbsisnmn 43 | Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Darwin’s Cookeville, Tenn.__.....-.-.....-------..-.- Clothing and furnishings_- 5 | Tennessee. 

I rere icanieelld do 6 Do. 

Sterchi Bros. Stores Inc., Knoxville, Tenn_.....-..-.- 1 44 | Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 


U.S. 5¢-10¢ Stores, Chattanooga, ee 
Redford Stores, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn--._... 
Lay & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Tenn---..........- 
W. L. Bentley’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Springfield, Tenn 
Kuhn Bros. Co., Nashville, Tenn_..........- 
Acme aay Paint Co., Detroit, Mich.....- 
The National Hotel Co., Galveston, Tex__- 

David Lee Stores, Birmingham, Ala-_--__-__- 
Fuller Supermarkets, Inc., Nashville, Tenn__ 
Christo’s, Inc., Panama City, Fla_.._........-.- 
8. E. McConnell Sons Co., Atlanta, Ga__.__....- d 44 | Georgia. 


22 Georgia and Tennessee. 


0. 
18 | North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
10 | Kentucky and Tennessee. 

43 anes Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


igan. 
14 | Indiana, Louisiana, Nebraska, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
17 | Georgia and Tennessee. 

9 | Tennessee. 
25 | Florida and Georgia. 






















Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn__..........-...-- 35 | Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Hale Drug Co., Nashville, Tenn._-_................... aE ce hantieionn 14 | Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Albright & Wood, Inc., Mobile, Ala_._.-...---.-.-._.|_.... TR siitt cincbiliicitenivaintdlieel 20 | Florida and Mississippi. 

Rosenblum Shoes, Inc., New Orleans, La__.......-.-- Ss oncincthathiabitemiinasccarnrn 16 | Louisiana. 

R. C. Brown Stores, Jackson, Miss_................--- Clothing and furnishings_- 5 | Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Saxon’s Candy Kitchen, Inc., Wellington, Ala. ....._. CT oti eetedinckim cues 12 | Georgia. 

Royal Auto Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala__.........- Auto supply. -...-...-.-.-- 12 | Tennessee. 

Kenwin Sh TE RS EP Ee Clothing and furnishings-- 18 | Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 

Schwobilt C I I iieiiininlsicinainblnaé bbmene! i ccarithcatseeataigttientinenae ti 29 | Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Hub Stores, Bainbri iRetenitdtihsbapeanatksaleeces ideitebaepslemetenaieaseoe 15 | Georgia. 

Auto-Lec Stores, Inc., New Orleans, La..............-. Auto supply. .-..-....-...- 50 | Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

Economy Auto Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga__............}.-... ibintttnpdiiiinicidinns 28 | Florida, Georgia, and Tennessee. 

Royal Auto Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala_....-.-.--|----- ents 12 | Tennessee. 

ALASKA 
King Building Supply, Portland, Oreg-..........-...- | POR nenpescomece= | 4 | Oregon. 
ARIZONA 

Sumner Stores Corp, New York, N.Y--.........---...- | 33 | Alabama, Flori Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and New York. 

Sern Mies, Maw WaT... in Lccndciiciscowsccesth locos DOE cscdinctbitceteess 11 | California and New York. 

2 we SS) ERS Ee eae Clothing and furnishings_. 34 | Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Ne ae Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
an es’ ginia. 

Tanne-Ardan, Inc., New York, N.Y_......-...----.-- SING nb. ten nccecn- 36 | Califo Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, Okla- 
homa. on, Texas, Utah, Washington, and New York. 

National Shoe Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif..........- PO iktikedieedtnicanes 32 | California, Nevada, and Oregon. 

Ree Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Calif. Cy Geted, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, Washing- 

n, an oming. 

Imperial Hardware Co., California....... California. er 

International Hardware Co., El) Paso, Tex Texas. 

Nettleton Shops, Inc..................... All States. 

Given Bros., Inc., El Paso, Tex... New Mexico and Texas. 


Cc ‘ 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, North Dakota, and New York. 
Magikist Service Corp., California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
Lawson’s Jewelers, Inc., Beverly Hills, Oalif.......... SOWOIET stiedutrctimoapesaces 20 | California. 
Welmar, Inc., New York, N.Y...........-............ FORMIDEIR. Jcccctecccesccne 8 | New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 


Woodrow Bares, Iie. New York, N.Y 
Chicago, Ili 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


(The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 





















ARIZON A—Continued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
Consumers Mart of America, Inc., Phoenix. .........- 5 | California and Dlinois. 
The Fed-Mart Corp., San Diego......--------- 7 | California and Texas. _ i 
Skaggs Drug Center, ‘Inc., Salt Tks City, Utah.....- 28 eeeaens Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
a 


Circle ‘‘K”’ Drive-In Food Stores, El Paso, Tex. . 34 | New Mexico and Texas. 

Lewis Shoe Stores, Waco, Tex.-....---.--------- 14 | Florida, Ilinois, ay. and Texas. 

Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo. . 48 | Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif..............-|----- Dis Sav cbeas ot Shee dé 41 California, Colorado, hilinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 
House of Nine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.............--.]-..-- GONG ridanie Rdecee a 34 | California, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Utah, Missouri, Oregon,and Penn- 


Sylvania. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. -. 45 | California, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Washington, and Hawaii. 








Maternity Modes, Phoenix, Ariz_......-...-..-.------]----- 6 | New Mexico and Texas. 
ARKANSAS 
| 

Newport Stores, Springfield, Mo_.-....----.-.-------- Varlety......-su2 Wanin ccccteacd 7 | Also operates in Missouri. 

Friedman’s, Charleston, Mo. ..........-...--.-.-----.]-.... Nee a a as 5 Do. 

Horton’s 5-10-25¢ Stores, Lamar, Mo-_......-..--------]----- WO.. .cceocnivesnnse---- 5 Do. ari hy We 

Barnett-Levy Co., Memphis, Tenn. __..............--]--.-- Oe la 14 | Also operates in Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Sunflower Stores, Inc., Indianola, Miss.........-...--. in ihichchen- died aseibaaid Sibel 8 | Also operates in Mississippi. 

Walton’s 5-10¢ Stores, Bentonville, Ark_........------ EE a icccicdamnnaemadee 11 | Also operates in Missouri. 

Remnant House (Fabrics), Ripley, Tenn_....-....--- Miscellaneous.........---- 14 | Also operates in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee. 

Wallace E. Johnson Supply Co., Memphis... .-.......]...-.d0_....---------.---..- 7 | Also operates in Mississippi and Tennessee. 

Carpet City, Inc., Tulsa, Okia Pde De cuet wnucnvcnciehiielcd EE i BE SI cscsinaied 6 | Also operates in Oklahoma, : ni Bbw 

Hale Drug Co., Nashville, Tenn ae old Dre soit cdunee teal 14 | Alsooperatesin Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Crank Drug Co., DN ical ce Gatnisecgxbonnane RI n isin a cincn nnd 9 | Also operates in Missouri. - ‘ 

United Shoe Stores Co., 2901 Linwood AW6:; Sheevers Be aw Goel cee nnbes 44 Also gperetes in Louisiana, Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 

rt, La. and others. 

Gibson Clothing Stores, El Dorado___.._- ....---| Clothing and furnishings_- 4 Also operates in Louisiana. 

Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, Neil. boas Wad. ddebidaacukes 49 | Also operates in Illinois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New Jersey. 

eee. Mew WOK .«..45.--0-52-eacgdacsdelceusentAeban dese deh iee daca de il A operntee eaun” Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 

oma, an 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_.-.-|.....do_..-...-..-----.----- 29 | Also operates in Alabama, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
ae Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, ‘Texnessee, 
and Texas. 

Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo_--.--.------------- CRE. Vi se seed. 38 | Also operates in Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin 

Weiss & Newmann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo-........-}.-...do...-....-------.--..- 50 | Also ee in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, 

Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga._.-...........-..| Furniture..........-.-..-. 28 Also operates i Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Alabama. 

Family Shoe Stores, Tahlequah, Okla.-._.........-.-.- GA, chica await 22 | Also operates in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Nettleton Shops, Rie Sot egies te OSM ae se ge ile is ga on see Oa ee 45 | Also operates in all States. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_..-.-.---- Clothing and furnishings.. 42 | Also operates in Alabama, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Karbe’s, Inc., Pittsburg, Kans. ......-.......-.--..... Wied enneiriciinccsc su... 12 | Also operates in Kansas and Missouri. 

Newton Jewelry Co., Joplin, Mo......-.--.----------- EET RO rae F 8 | Also operates in Missouri, Iowa, and Oklahoma. 

Perel & Lowenstein, ‘Memphis, ONE. no po aided decisis ee eeamal het hh Aciatee ind 7 | Also operates in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

8 & Q Clothiers, Dallas, <p ae esas ee Clothing and furnishings_- 9 | Also operates in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Palais Royal, Inc., Houston, Fhe sesh itt s0:snrn ws oc jninigee sh dnsameane NE ih Lectin Renin Sel 10 | Also operates in Louisiana and Texas. 

Southern Supply, Inc., Fort Smith.........-.....ca-o- BUR DEDOET Sin ia tina ens 6 | Also operates in Oklahoma. 

CALIFORNIA 

Gramont Co., Inc., New York, N.Y-_.-.----...-..-.--| Olothing and furnishings_- 9 | Also operates in Dlinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

Town Stores, New York, N.Y-.-.........-.-----...---- Cities iia) ie. 2d 11 | Also operates in Arizona and New York. 

The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y-.-......-.----.---- Clothing and furnishings. 26 | Also operates in District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

a ah ROM INOW WORMS in obnccs dnkes noe sends staal RR a Onde s aniends 34 | Also operates in Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y.-.-....--...------- Cs oe Sg cms 36 | Also operates in Arizona, Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, New York, an Washington. 

Brooks Bros. Clothing, New York, N.Y-......-.------ Costing and furnishings... 7 | Also operates in Dlinois, Massachusetts, and New York. 

Dundee Smart Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y.....----]-.--.do_........-.---.--.--- 15 | Also operates in New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington. 

French, Shriner, & Urner, Boston, RL aiicct.<nnci oa ei ele A 17 | Also ae in Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsy}- 
van 

National Shoe Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif...........]..... ee ee ee 32 | Also operates in Arizona, Nevada, and Ore 

Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly FEE; CMoc as cuccncettauccieit..uemeeeeeee. J... 46 | Also operates in Arizona, aan Idaho, "Now Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Im rial Hardware Co., California..................-- WieeGrittei 556s icc. d. 5. 15 | Also operates in Arizona. 

Zukor’s, New York, N. ee ee Clothing and furnishings... 16 | Also operates in Oregon, New York, and Washington. 

MeMahan’s Furniture Co., Santa Monica, Calif... PenterOiis oo cb. Uoccdans 37 | Also operates in Idaho and Nevada. 

Barker Bros. Corp., Los Angeles, GS liis kiki cal Psenadl We hie BSL Load 20 | Also operates in Arizona. 

Biviere Sofa Bed Co. Long _ ape iens MIE WN neh Wid Haticionndeiaid 5 | Also operates in Nevada. 

J. & J. Slater, New York, N Se MMANLIES sa wk flat ictigacdsen cen tinea GOO. Gtk Ja ditinnnnane 8 | Also operates in District of Columbia, Illinois, New Jersey, and New York. 

Nettleton ES TE NS FF ee: ba 0223 eis 4 ke 45 | Also operates in all States. 

— Shriner & Urner, 443 Albany Street, Boston, |_.... Bi tawetic salt ahaa a ee 17 | Also operates in Massachusetts, Minnesota; New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 

Mathews Paint Co., Los Anos MD sitesi ions sdsfaioal Miscellaneous............- 9 | Also operates in Arizona 

Ralipapers Inc., p= wr. > ~ le caammmmmammtseneetoain Oi Gis snbdtdiciicitinniinn 5 | Also operates in Oregon and Washington. 

Sherman Clay & Co., San Francisco, Calif.....-.----.|--.-- Me FC ata sete 23 Do. 

Page Company, Inc., ” Dallas Ay FOR lo atidicewesicuwsetl Clothing and furnishings-- 9 | Also operates in Michigan, Ohio, and Texas. 

Lyon & Healy, Inc. (musical ‘nerobandine), Chicago, | Miscellaneous stores_-..._.-. 11 | Also operates in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and New York. 

Gensler-Lee Diamonds, San Francisco, Calif. .......-- FOU ao catiadviblecconduse 26 | Also operates in Nevada. 

Lawson’s Jewelers, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif._........]...-. Ds cnnatidiuarwsstinhpial 20 | Also operates in Arizona. 

rs Jewelry Co., Inc., Modesto, CT. .cwonescunaiiia Picciléisrspicevaneebs 8 | Also operates in Nevada and Oregon. 

Dick Tyrrell Jewelers, Inc., Oakland, Calif......------|----- OR asec auld 11 | Also operates in Washin ton. 

Weistela's, Le Beattle Weel... -..o-diuacLaccl Seed Cidadbcdasictilownod tbe: 32 | Also operates in Idaho, on, and Washington. 

Fonk’s 5¢-$1.00 QONAW TABS. ....nnncoenen-as Ventre ssiesiiscte. tb. 13 | Also operates in Idaho cad ashington. 

W. & J. Sloane, pot ne, New ork CN lew lchibnn canal IR cinidackadecsoun 11 | Also operates in Connecticut, District o- Columbia, New Jersey, and New York. 

The Fed-Mart t Corp., San ST diannndoaean Discount stores..........- 7 | Also operates in Arizona and Texas. 

Consumers M eee z. Phoenix, Ariz......|....- Deitinnsinnddennenceamed 5 | Also operates in Arizona and Illinois. 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

The Matlock Stores, La Canada, Calif............-..- NN Settee 6 | Also operates in Colorado, Kansas, and Oklahoma, 

Nordstrom’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash_........-..---------- eee 18 | Also operates in Oregon and Washington. 

Goubaud de Paris, Inc., New York, N.Y --.-...---.-- Miscellaneous___.........- 28 | Also operates in New York, Connecticut, Washington, D.C., Florida, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and "Canada. 

Bennett’s (Paints), Salt hae Ce TOR. 6. iicicnanonnbcbie iit iid Rein ll 8 | Also operates in Idaho and Utah. 

Longs Stores, eeee Ce el es a 15 | Also operates in Hawaii. 

The Owl Drug Co., Los naiiin, NE on hike it ented aE eel 31 | Also operates in Oregon. 

Concord Drug Store, Ra EPR _ | PS Lares ae 8 | Also operates in Nevada. 

Milton F. Kreis Drug Stores, Beverly Hills, Calif_____|__.._ o bibidied anphtihaiebikblddte trated 5 | Also operates in Ohio. 

i a nmnene bikinis adistiisndncasecemen 18 | Also operates in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 

Joseph Magnin Co., Inc., San Dinadioon Om... Giothig and furnishings__ 15 | Also operates in Nevada. 

— Maternity Shops, Inc., Los pS ee a" Ps ee 21 | Also operates in Oregon. 

a 

Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.............._]_.... Bbc ccmiichd..msednAl. 41 | Also operates in Arizona, Colorado, Dlinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Lanz of California, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif_...........|...-. csc bapdaclatereat namateen 11 | Also operates in Nevada. 

House of Nine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif-.............-|-.... eS aE 34 | Also oes rates _ Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Utah, Missouri, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.............-|.... SE Picintincataiaacialndien 45  ? operates in Arizona, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Washington, and 

awaii. 

Morrow’s Nut House Corp., Rialto_-__..----.--------- a ee 5 | Also operates in Oregon and Utah. 

Tire Mart Stores Corp., New SS A sncectieasniblipeincosien PIE «itd oncnnndn 27 | Also operates in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

COLORADO 

i TE os directa nwnncicnnsns sll Clothing and furnishings_- 11 | Also i. maine in Arkansas, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
an ginia. 

Ns ccc dininitinainkscerancnaccncwenwehl CG ince tei cinne it 36 | Also operates in Arizona, California, a eny Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, U ashington, and New York. 

L. Goldman Shoe Co., Denver, Colo___._-_....----.-- SN ec cchttedit Biihiewn inn 5 | Also operates in Nebraska, South Dakotas and Y Wooton 

Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif..........._|-..-- 15s capita ted on ded 46 | Also operates in Arizona, California, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 

ere Shoe Co., Denver, Colo....................-. EE ESS en ae 9 | Also operates in Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming. 

S. A. Foster Lamber Co. ip Lincoln, EE ae SS, Se ae 9 | Also operates in Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, UGE ainehecnaainiial Clothing and furnishings_-. 42 | Also operates in Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Nettleton NN SE ED I cnitidltet D aiewnnnen 45 | Also operates in all States. 

L. A. Sullivan Stores, Grant... ....._.....--.........- pee Geet 6 | Also operates in Nebraska. 

Acme-Harding Glass, Inc., — OSE Miscellaneous stores- - -.-_- 16 | Also operates in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska 

Caldwell’s Inc. Goodland, Kans Wicilindin a Lace niiadninichatdalntiaibel Phere es 7 | Also operates in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Gem, Inc., St. 4 SET a Discount stores _ _...._..-- 7 | Also operates in Hawaii, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. 

The Matlock Stores, La ee NN ii tt ace, Lecithin da 6 | Also operates in California, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah__--_- iii nn oenns 28 | Also operates in Arizona, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Utah. 

Brown’s Shoe Fit — Rg et ae ~ NR ot cele et tid 40 | Also operates in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and North Dakota, 

ea TR ce tn cae oes and furnishings__ 8 | Also operates in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and Texas, 

Sweetbriar Shops, = Sica Rte ed se ie oe ee 48 | Also eaebias in Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah and W oming. 

Consed’s, Dee., oenver, Cole... - -csiceiici ecu hcess US dee sts atttndimals nas 11 | Also operates in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, 

Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.............._}_...- Bde) statis sittin denndhs 41 | Also operates in California, Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oklahoma and Texas. 

House of Nine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ...........--_}_-..- Pr eta id died 34 | Also operates in California, Arizona, Texas, Michigan, Utah, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Stickney’s Inc., Sterling, Colo.....................-... Auto supply_............- 10 | Also operates in Nebraska and Wyoming. 

CONNECTICU 

Albrecht’s Retail Stores, .. New York 18 | New Jersey and New York. 

Polly Perrey Stores, Inc., New York__....-...--- 20 | Pennsylvania. 

Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York 46 | Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsy lvania, ‘and Vermont. 

Ripley Clothes, New York_..........-...-..-...----.- i 41 | District of Columbia, Reeves, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Is 

Roger Kent, Inc., New York. 13 | Massachusetts, New von ‘ond Pennsylvania. 

Best & Co., "Ine, be "New York_..---- 19 | District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Morrison Stores Corp., New York - 312 | Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, and New York. 

Cosmo Hosiery Shops, New York 7 | New Jersey and New York. 

Millin Stores, New York-_._- 27 | Washington, D.C., Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas. 

P & Q Shops, Inc., New York_- 9 Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Jane Stores, Inc., New York____- 38 | Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, and Kentucky. 

Lewis Apparel Stores, Inc., New York 35 | N 7 # York, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, and 

oma. 

Parkfield Shops, Inc., New York - - 10 | Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Druss Stores, New York. -_-_.-----.- _ 6 | New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York. 

J. Baker, Inc., Worcester, Mass_-_-_.--- 14 | Massachusetts and Vermont. 

London Character Shoes, New York_-_----- 29 | New Jersey and New York. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_.........---|-.... 15 | Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 

neve Lo 8 ae ET 14 | New Jersey and New York. 

etre, Tne — =  hisiicittitcichenmanemina acini 5 | New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

Taen Shoe —— tae on ati Ra taat baths chase inenienaonne-al inane) 6 | Massachusetts and New York. 

Carlisle Hardware Springfield, OS Rik sith ncniis 12 | Massachusetts. 

County Hardware Corp., Mount Vernon, N.Y--...----}-.--. | SAP 5 | New York. 

Dismend National Corp., Biddeford, Maine_.........|...-. ~—— bestia cenit comes hectain 26 | Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Kay’s-Newport, -_ Providence, ET ere en 21 | Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island. 

os Hosiery & Frocks, — New York........... Glothing and furnishings. 11 | Massachusetts. 

B:@. Pieres Ge. Basten, BGM... 2.0. ncnccccccccccceccees | eee 9 Do. 

Food Marts, Inc., Holyoke, ‘Mas ise iat metatieaeithinavincsieneeennal ER bt naitieeplihmontt. 6 Do. 

gy Shops i Reet d ihe th iraticcenanenne. 45 | All States. 

J. Baker, In Worcester wn Lin collcusinsmmetlilaliickna hace LINAS ___ SEPP R Sree 14 | Massachusetts and Vermont. 

Tanen Shoe ‘Go. = Na diahehessiaceinainpey mecnanaeainel SR i ticking 6 | Massachusetts and New York. 

Tredwell Shoe Go: Sooten: i Io ts iid ERY ee aE 26 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 

J. A. Tee C Co., Ecunan. ag i tidic idea’ Ne bkisiciiidiitclnmpainls 5 | Massachusetts. 

M. N. Landau Stores, | 5 SRE ONE Did. CU Latah ndtidbneuds 20 | New York, Indiana, Sigesecteuntie, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 


North Carolina, and T' 
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Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y-.--.. II cst cicsinteagshenioibiinica 47 | New York, Florida, portend. Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, District 
of Columbia, and Rhi Island. 

M. H. Lamston, Inc., New York-_..................-.. TOO. chiiitbidkideccdacce 17 | New Jersey and New York. 

Allied Shoe Co., Boston, Mass........-.....----...-.- NG eit inene cnn 33 | Massachusetts, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_........-.--|----- BK Aca aklepmdocs 15 | Massachusetts, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
ae View North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
an rginia. 

Laundercenter Corp., Woodside, N.Y----....--------- Drycleaning-..........-.--- 13 | Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. 

Johnny-on-the-Spot, Scarsdale, N.Y--.....-.----------|----- Biacunspiligdicanpeintl 15 | New York. 

Royce Superior Laundry, Inc., Springfield, Mass - -.--|----.do--....-.-.---.------ 15 | Massachusetts. 

Sparkle Cleansers, Inc., Brookline, PEED ncnncasoccnstahahll Oeil keendet- 35 0. 

. & J. Sloane, Inc., New York, N.Y-.--...-.--.------- POPUING, ..cdenddentoces= 11 | California, District of Columbia, New Jersey, and New York. 

Honey Dew Food Stores, Inc., Teaneck, N.J...-...-..| Food.................-..-- 9 | New York and New Jersey. 

Popular Markets, Inc., Springfield, Mass. .........---|----- Nee Ree eae ee 13 | Massachusetts. 

Market Basket Stores, Inc., Medfield, Mass -.......--|----- OO sti haga 12 Do. 

Growers Outlet, Inc., Springfield, Mass_...........-.-|----- BD: on cavdtsunerineecbine 13 Do. 

Tower Marts, Inc., New York..........-.--.--------- Discount stores -_-......---- 12 | Washington, D.C., Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Arlan’s Department Stores, Inc., New Bedford___...-.|-..-- iiisccaccadkobccnunhone 11 | Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and Ohio, 

New England Stores, New Britain, Conn...........-- Os eicnteasimerandd 7 | Massachusetts. 

Camera Craft, Inc., New Rochelle ................--.- Miscellaneous_.........--- 8 | New York. 

Raphan Carpet Corp., Franklin Square... .........-.-]-.--- Pkabiatvcbenwevead nba 15 | New Jersey and New York. 

Goubaud de Paris, Inc., New York--.-..-....----------|---.- Ws itn dake Ladienntoey 28) N pened: ay oe Washington, D.C., Florida, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Canada. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston___--.....-.-----]--.-- i os ste. ad 9 | Massachusetts. 

My Maternity Shop, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.-.-.....------ Clothing and furnishings_- 45 a = Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ontario and Quebec, 

anada. 

Outlet Millinery Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn---...-...--}.-.-- Be ideiiciiebntnaedeese 5 | Maine and Massachusetts. 

Natelson Bros., Inc., Elizabeth, N.J.........-.-....--|-...- Ba cnnnnctdbasedencsush 6 | New Jersey and New York, 

Stevens Retail Stores, Inc., Jersey City, N.J..-....---}--.-- Wo han hi vekastesuss 14 0. 

Say a; 1NG,, BOSTON, BERGE, 22.00. ccccnswnecanencess| sound iinet peminwss 16 | Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

EE. DONOR, DIODE on usonscccacccscscscnbecvabteaanead A Oe ee 8 | Massachusetts. 

Prudence Clothes, Inc., Boston, Mass-..............---|--.-- ibis ddicbuthennotaiy 8 | Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

Stork Time, Inc., Boston. Mass...............--..----]----- Baca cance hay maeee 7 | Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Beverly’s, Inc., Shoppers World, Framingham, Mass.|....- Gi ccnexestineibcnuh and 5 | Massachusetts. 

Youth Centre Stores, Inc., Springfield, Mass_.........|-...- Mages peepee eects 9 Do. 

haath tik ii eaeen aed diem mith manag Maina aii sheila Bikes 9 | Connecticut. 
Benny’s, Inc., Providence, R.I.............-......-.-- Auto supply - . ......<..... 21 | Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Strauss Stores Corp., Maspeth, Long Island, N.Y-----|-..-..- Mics ein nesiitintiabdinieela ches 42 | New York. 
DELAWARE 

Felsway Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-....--.----.---- OOD cnc nin SAAR ie ci gectitinsd 37 | Also operates in District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, 

Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y-----.---. Clothing and furnishings__ 40 | Also operates in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Morrison Stores Corp., New York, N.Y... -.-.---------]_---- WN aca sservntatinstieabineniadtil 12 | Also operates in Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, and New York. 

Irving O. Livingston, ine., a eee ae Oui a ctancuswawsceeues 16 | Also operates in Illinois and indiana. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_.-.........- OE ine ccqnmaapnncneuem 15 | Also operates in Connecticut, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N.Y-.-.-..---.--------- Clothing and furnishings... 38 | Also operates in District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, bennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. 

Williams Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y _---.-.---.]_---- Oe at 7 | Also operates in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Polan’s 5c-$1.00 Stores, Baltimore, Md__...-..--..-.-- Vi ete east! 13 | Also operates in District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 

M. H. Fishman Co., Inc., New York, N.Y---.-.-....--].---- eo ctu tiebinrtecounes 47 | Also operates in Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

PN ee ee a Ce 2d tis Ro Saers 45 | Also operates in most States. 

Alfred H. Cohen & Son, Upper Darby, Pa-....--.--.-.}----- et here aa 6 | Also operates in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

J. B. Van Sciver Co., Camden, N.J_........--.------.- Pe on dosh sckeny 7 Do. 

Liebman Furniture Co., Inc., Pottsville, Pa.......---|..--- Cs op dn Saunt cenbank 8 | Also operates in Pennsylvania. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., 16 Greenbaum St., Boston, | Shoes. ....-...-....--..--- 15 | Also operates in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, 

Mass. New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Adams Clothes, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa_............--- Clothing and furnishings... 16 | Also operates in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Rockower Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa_............--]--.-. OE cunts cmmeibabamel 25 | Also operates in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

B. J. Hoy 5¢ & 10¢ Stores, Inc., New Castle, Del._.-_- FREI oc wcciis dca geptertvces! 10 | Also operates in Pennsylvania. 

National 5¢ & 10¢ Stores, Inc., Newark, Del_...-....--}-.--- Re et ee abenanes 7 | Also operates in Maryland and New Jersey. 

Bon Ton Wallpaper Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa_.....- Miscellaneous............. 7 | Also operates in Pennsylvania. 

M. Buten & Sons, Philadelphia _.................-.--].-.-. DE cadet oceania wes 19 | Also operates in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Silco Cut Price Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa........- CP cP ieh conten 50 = one - MW ieinia’ New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, an est nia. 

Terry Shops, Newark, New Jersey_..-...------------- Clothing and furnishings__ 24 | Also operates in New Jersey, Maryland, New York, and Virginia. 

Penn-Jersey Auto Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa_....-- Auto supply--..-.----..-- 27 | Also operates in District of Columbia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Best Auto Supply, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa_..........--]_..-- rd oadindemetcapese 6 | Also operates in Pennsylvania. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

memrecie, Blow Weim sie Os Clothing and furnishings_- 5 | Maryland and Virginia. 

gene & Oo., Inc., New, York, N.Y ..n-ncvccncecccnmsesufeases i ccaeirinee 19 ——— ve me age Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virgin 

Hofstadter & Albert Millinery on New York, N.Y.}--.-- do 7 | Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and ven. 

Tall Apparel Shops, New York, Per oe gl Cc 7 = Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ripley Clothes, New York, N.Y-.......-.------..----|--... 41 Comenens, peaceepepeaten, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
an e 

The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y---.............-. 26 | California, Hlinois, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Millinery Stores, New York, N.Y---...---. 27 | Connecticut, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, Tenn: and Texas. 

Cardinal Neckwear, Inc., New York, N.Y--..----- 16 | Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New Yo 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y. 29 a Arkansas, Llinois, In a, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

David's Specialty Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y. 15 | New York, Ohio, and Virginia. 

Felser Shoe Stores, Washington, D.C.__.... 13 | Maryland & Virginia. 

Fellsway Shoe Corp., New York, Wi Ty casisinntgrannescsneea 37 | Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, and th Carolina. 

I. Miller Salons, New York, N.Y-..-....-.-..--------|----. 14 | Florida, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Hechinger Co., Washington, D.C....-...--..--------- 6 

People’s Hardware Stores, Washington, D.O-........-!_.... 19 | Maryland and Virginia. 


CvII——366 
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John Baldwin, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla..............-|_-..- is ta cicrantaamueiinn 5 


Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y _-.---.---- Clothing and furnishings-- 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri 

0 Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. : 
Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N.Y_----..----------]----- Piiieitcacise en medas 38 | Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
2 Jersey, New York, North Carolina Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

7 ie eee Sew Paes WY os no sos- ncn cence i hw 8 | California, Illinois, New Jersey, and New York. 

Nathan & Sylvia Robin, Inc., Washington, D.C_----- Drycleaning--.......------ 14 | Maryland and Virginia. 

Elite Laundry & Cleaning Co., Washington, D.C_-_.--|_.-_- OO icuntiiomuppko dé. 10 Do. 

Blue Ribbon Laundry, Bethesda, Md----__-.--.--..--|----- ES a REY 28 Do. 

Polan’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Baltimore, Md_.-..____..-.------ Gs sts 34-2. 5. 13 | Florida, Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

Market SE I Se cccenccnccerscencen Miscellaneous stores------- 8 | Maryland and Virginia. 

George’s Warehouse Supermarts, Washington, D.C_..} Miscellaneous. --_-.--__-.-- 7 | Virginia. 

Home, Inc. (paints, glass, and tile), Washington, D.C_|_-_-- EE es ee oe 10 | Virginia and Maryland. 

Ritz Camera Centers, Washington, D.C_-__.....-...-_}----- OD sidettakcenisnacéi 7 | Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C___.......-_|---.- ihcRatetibhonmcaran 18 Temaeeeee. Ohio, Florida, Alabama, Maryland, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and 

rginia. 

Stidham Tire Stores, Washington, D.C_____..-..-.--_}.---- O6s) icsttig dines 7 | Maryland and Virginia. 

Charlies G. Stott Co., Inc., Washington, D.C_.__.-..--}__.-. AE  Aeessebicnidcssth 6 Do. 

W. R. Winslow Co. (paints), Washington, D.C_______|___-- OP Site ae bese 8 Do. 

Robertson’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Falls Church, Va- --_- IT cin Siti So tiickocbe 5 | Virginia. 

Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y---_-- Seas 47 | Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
een and Rhode Island. 

W. &. J. Sloane, Inc., New York, N.Y ...-.......-----]-.--- iis. deetnnindons 11 | California, Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York. 

‘Tower Marts, Inc., New York, N.Y-----....----.-.-- Discount stores... ....-..- 12 | Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 

Dalmo Sales Co., Washington, D.C_..........._--_---}_.--- i don, thine cations Lone 5 | Maryland and Virginia. 

8. N. McBride Co., Inc., Washington, D.C________-_- Ree... ...anerecod...2=.2 6 | Maryland. 

H.S8. ye I NN a scene cen Dele ah wticrnedike data 5 | Maryland and Virginia. 

Standard Drug Co., Richmond, Va-_-______-_-_-.--..-- ee ee >. 13 | Virginia. 

Goubaud de Paris, Inc., New York, N.Y ___---------- Miscellaneous. __-----..--- 28 —— Connecticut, Florida, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 

Sanada. 

I CN MNT IE Be Be net aicinede i etcnieknacnine haw 13 | Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, and New York. 

Pete Moore Appliance Center, Bristol, Va__......----|_-.-- et EE ce hE dele 10 | Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia, 

Metro Drug Stores, Riverdale, D.C___....-...-...---- ITE TEE 10 | Virginia and Maryland. 

Save-Mor Drugs, Inc., Washington, D.C___.....-...._|----- atid aia iaad Bsncsdh 10 | Virginia. 

Dart Drug > I BOA so eiicnmnnnndencisust nines stn ah tracndlnnsbuebsai~ 13 | Maryland and Virginia. 

Jelleff’s, Inc., Washington, ee ae Clothing and furnishings__- 6 Do. 

Blechman’s kKopy Kat, Inc., Washington, D.C ___-___}_---- int cratinnammnbess 3% 5 | Maryland, 

ET ee ter ae tat 5 Do. 

Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md__._......-.-.--}_---- Date Eaceknhecieamiccoted 19 | Maryland, Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

Casual Corner, Inc., Silver Spring, Md-___--..-..-..--]_..-- i icc simeccoes elles 6 | Maryland. 

Penn-Jersey Auto Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa-_.__-- I occa stands 27 | Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

The Abel Corp., Columbus, Ohio---_..-.......--.----]----- MP MaiLALbasb enka <0 36 ee Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and West 

Virginia. 
Market Tire, Inc., Rockville, Md--............-.-----]----- WG Rs cttpcknc akon 8 | Maryland and Virginia. 
FLORIDA 

Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_------.------ Clothing and furnishings. - 26 | Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsy]l- 
vania, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Smart & Thrifty Dresses, Inc., New York, N.Y------- I iin acecinipin west 33 | Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 

0.7.0. Ciethes, New York, N.Y ............-.---.-.. Clothing and furnishings-- 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippl, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-_--.------------ IR eterna sieitinksonclek 33 | Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and New York. 

Bonhil Shirt Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y __---------- Clothing and furnishings -- 24 | New York and Puerto Rico. 

Blackton Fifth Avenue, Ltd., New York, N.Y___.----|_--.. pein ceetasaatiellPS sent 10 | New York. 

Bonwit Teller, New York, N.Y_-...-..-....-------.--].---- . Se eee 8 | Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. 

Cardinal Neckwear, Inc., New ON I I co senile anita! STI seieeaimmnildldoasicestanindliees 16 | District of Columbia, lilinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York, 

I. Miller Salons, New York, N.Y~...-.-..------...---- SN i acecicsttnccctyctedcieaiae baleen 14 | District of Columbia, Mlinois, Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-_-.-----..---|---.- Di nicernnanipcals ocd 39 ee. ~ se a Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 

ennsylvania. 

Baker’s Shoe Stores, Birmingham, Ala__-__.......----|----- catenin cnet Eemebilioes 22 | Alabama. 

H. B. Phillips, Inc., Orangeburg, 8.C_._......-..-----]_---- DO in iccksamasawittindoodsb 26 | North Carolina and South Carolina. 

a iii ttt nattincontennadnicitecsee Was sccteneenistecitiendenbell 45 | All States. 

Whitehouse & Hardy, New York, N.Y-.------.------ Clothing and furnishings - 8 | Michigan and New York. 

Woodrow Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_-..........----]----- Rss oc iematipgaideabaln~ 15 | Alabama, Arizona, Louisiana, North Dakota, and New York. 

Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y 20 nshscenilaael CRb i ctiicapccdite erm 46 Sean Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 

? Nebraska, New aaene North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
aie Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
ama. 

Danley Furniture Co., Opp City, Ala_........-.....-- IUD ister crite chi 12 | Alabama. 

Mather Bros. Stores, Atlanta, Ga._...-..-....-...-.-.]---.- RS saspenenniidldenntily 25 | Georgia and South Carolina. 

Haverty Furniture i Ae, OO. aicntilcunal DP iunbameiddensa= 28 | Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Jordan Furniture Co., Inc., Waycross, Ga__..........-]----- ie ree ee 5 | Georgia. 

Big ‘B’ One Hour Cleaners, Richmond, Ky-.----.--...- Drycleaning- -_........-.-- 15 | Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Polan’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Baltimore, Md__.............-..- ita cincsibenseunnidins 13 | Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Pennsylvania. 

Duval Jewelry Co., Jacksonville, Fla___-...........-- i onciachismtiesamnembinansie 20 | Georgia. 

Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C__.......--. Miscellaneous.-_.-.....-.-- 18 Disteint at Colnmiie. je vemOEN Ohio, Alabama, Maryland, Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, an rginia. 

Munford Do-It-Yourself Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_._._|..-.. tech nphewdpwna 43 | Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn___......__- | 44 | Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

John Mullins & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y_...--.-----]-.--- Pie bh a dambatiedidn at B= 17 | New York, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 

Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y_---- ee es 47 | Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and District of Columbia. 

OE EE Ea Discount stores. -......--- 10 | New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Van H, Priest Co., Madison, Fla.._.......-.-.------- Eh cadnprctiin ask 17 | Georgia. 

Christo’s, Inc., Panama City, Fla__...................]|.---- RS hace pill) mecieane 25 | Alabama and Georgia. 

Dixieland Stores, Inc., Fernandina Beach, Fla__-...-.-|-.--- Kiet anal Bs 13 | Georgia. 

Lewis Shoe Stores, Waco, Tex_........--...-.-.--.--.- NN its a thcincis aan dgia 14 | Arizona, Illinois, cay, and Texas. 

Goubaud de Paris, Inc., New York, N.Y_-_.-.-.-.....| Miscellameous-._..........- 28 ae ba, ceo Fae ashington, D.C., New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Canada. 

Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn........_......--- patti EG chined <encibndedd~ 35 | Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

I er BR kiss Sen inten lettin thoweocemesnetadedosh- 20 | Alabama and Mississippi. 

Baxter Stores, Inc., Trenton, N.J_.............------- Clothing and furnishings-- 25 | Georgia, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


New Jersey, and Alabama. 
South Carolina. 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
The Andover Shops, Palm Beach, Fla-.--.-....-...-.--.. Massachusetts 
Mothers Beautiful, Miami, Fla_-_.-- Georgia. 
Pottom Dollar Co. Jacksonville, Fla. Do. 
Young America & ‘Junior Gent.-.-..- Maine. 
Kilgore & Hurd, Inc., Detroit, Mich.......-.- Michigan 
United Shirt Distributors, Inc., Detroit, Mich Michigan, New York, and Ohio. 
Bramson, Inc., Chicago, Ill_---.--- Tilinois. 


Schwobilt Clothes, Columbus, Ga 
Fremac’s, Tampa, Fla 
Auto Lec Stores, Inc., New Orleans, La 
Economy Auto Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga___........-..-]-...- do 








Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 


Georgi 
ioe L Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. 























Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_....-.-.--..- Clothing and furnishings-. 26 | Florida, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Kenwin Shops, Inc., New York........-....-.-.--....]-.-..' 0s tp biaptiniandn dash 20 | Albama, North Carolina, and Seuth Carolina. 

ee IND, SG., INOW SOE Sct dd itn etlinn la dedeueeee I codickaictietilld oid 41 Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississ' . ge New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-.-..---.-.------- SEG stuacasucssauares 33 | Alabama, Arizona, vo a Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, 
‘Tennessee, Virginia, and New Y 

Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y--.------- Clothing and furnishings-- 40 | Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee Virginia, and West Virginia. 

0.P.O. Clothes, New York........-.-----------------|----- ee aaa 34] Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississtppl, 
Nerth Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

Eleanor Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_..--.-----------|----- Spe canes eee erm eee 40 Alabania, Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 

rginia. 

M & W Martin Co., Inc., New York.........-....-..|..--- Riis distediel. 4.4. 16 | Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, and North Carolina. 

Og OS SR SE eee WOO iebiseeess decocnes 8 | North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_........----]--.-- Oil aditthiblnitnhns abe 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 

irginia N k, N.Y Clothing and furnishin 46 Ala seat, a Vie. is, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 

V. Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-.-------- thing and furnishings_. abama ori 0 n 

eat Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey North Carolina, er Oklahoma, Penn- 
s Ivania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
iscons' 

Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-.........-.--|----- OG sk. cndaied Jab 19 | Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y--.....-----|----- OO. cuniculi ncduns 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District tof Columbia, ‘indiana, To Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich ichigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, oO lahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Family Booterie, Nashville, Tenn... 8 | Tennessee. 

Mather Bros. Stores, Atlanta, Ga. k 25 | Florida and South Carolina. 

National Manufacture and Stores Corp., Atlanta, Ga_|..... do 40 | Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, ee and Texas, 

Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga__..............-.|-.--. do... 28 | Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Maxwell Bros., Inc., Augusta, Gs..........2....2.0.-<} obit - LD tidehititei Rit dttckach act 34 | North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Jordan Furniture C %o., Inc., Waycross, Gana. chico, biieie) bs salsieil.535 5 | Florida. 

Buehler Markets, Peoria, Th... icon eens Foot — Ok wasn deed 20 | Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Ten- 
nessee. 

Duval Jewelry Co., Jacksonville, Fla_._..............- Gis dk. chsididnlnick. 20 | Florida. 

Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C..-------.-- Miscelianeous..........-.- 18 Dee of Columbia, Tennessee, Ohio, Florida, Alabama, Pennsylvania, and 

a. 

Forsyth Fabrics, Inc . Atlanta, Ga._..................]..... cco cklittiheacsace 9 | Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

Munford Do-It-Yourself Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_..._}__.-_ PR eee Ss 43 | Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Knoxville, Sean Dash Be bike te Warbiieiis cscs ck 44 | Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Stovall’s 5¢-10¢-25¢ Stores, Waynes ville, gent ctrg Variety. ....sstins.. ai. 5 | North Carolina. 

Mack’s 5¢-10¢-25¢ Stores, Inc., Sanford, MEME china tats Gis to. doisteied.. bt 31 | Virginia and South Carolina. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, eect NOOB. cccAdiRtlancasan< 15 | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Neral Nerth Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
an Tginia. 

United 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Savannah, Ga.............] Variety................... 27 | South Carolina. 

Wilson’s 5¢-10¢-25¢ Stores, Royston, iar ee i Mia. estilo ie 7 | Virginia. 

Red Food Stores, Ine., Chattanooga, Tenn__._.......— lt 6 cael rm 15 | Tennessee. 

The Home Stores, Inc. Chattanooga, Temn.-..........}-..- eth dhs deScdanobian 27 Do.. 

Lay & Co., Inc., clev eland, acetal a cere aso VONGGM, Sacco. 18 | North Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama. 

Economy 8¢-$1 Stores, Chattanooga, ON. ait, Shia Ain cdi iictalnn pelle 6 | Tennessee. 

's 5¢-10¢ Stores, py Re ere eer YE PETIT Ee ET 12 | South Carolina. 

Cassels United Stores, Inc., we — STILTS EES, BEF AE TEN ST ae 17 | North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Redford Stores, Inc eee em wb abc hibdchagniidiiaidee ll NOES, .cttibndl Edn caboce 26 | Tennessee and Alabama. 

U.S, 5¢-10¢ Stores, Chattanooga, MN chamcninesassaes nariee eienie GG. . stisueate o o. 22 0. 

Bower’s Stores, Asheville. ............................ Discount stores. --......... 12 | Kentucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

David Lee Stores, Birmingham, Ala. ................. Waltietes: wcccaeltie ls. 17 | Alabama and Tennessee. 

Van H. Priest Co., Madison, Fla__..........-.........]--..- cull ee 17 | Florida. 

Dixieland Stores, Inc., Fernanda Beach, Fla......--}....- Oil eh 5 Lt 13 Do. 

Christo’s, Inc., Panama SE IPL ola cue paca ninameectaaaen = baw onallauabeh alt, 25 | Florida and Alabama. 

8. E. McConnell Sons Oo,, Attensa, Ga... dscns bee es st 44 | Alabama. 

Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, ROPES isc incites ioe a ested) 35 Anes. Fiartie, Eeptasky. Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

ennessee, 

United Shoe Stores Co., Shreveport, La_............. ee Ee 44 | Louisiana, Arkansas, ‘Texas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tonmenam, and others. 

Hale Drug Co. Nashville, . rear T™. Ce ae, es 14 | Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, N North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Baxter Stores, ‘Inc., Etat ancaacsrssenazante Clothing and furnishings. 25 | New York, North Darclina ennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, New 
Jersey, Alabama, and Florida. 

Mothers Beautiful, Miami Beach, Fla._...........-..]_--.- no ee 5 | Florida. 

tore aan xO Jeckeony ille, Fla. Bpovennwenameenntoe = 0. dite bakidinlt lil apace _ i De. ie : 

aunty Dress Sho Bh, TRI a TIE srinnticsscn nance xeenallliais aaemmcocesetlibidecb altel Vew Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Baxon’s Candy Kitchen, inc., Wellington, Ala__--.__- Candy stores._.......-...- 12 | Alabama. 

Kenwin Shops, Waycross, Ga............-.........-.- Clothing a ood furnishings. 18 | Alabama, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Schwobilt Clothes, Columbus, Ga__...........-....-- sesnc Og naceltloniiteasdha 29 | Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Hub Stores, Bainb: RE Oe aa oe ee Che eancsdtbheassake rag 15 | Alabama. 

I SE I cect hing bccccmoncotededil a Ae ee 23 | Florida. 

Economy Auto Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_.......-...-- Auto supply --............ 28 | Alabama, Florida, and Tennessee. 

HAWAL 

ee pues stores__....... m4 7 


Longs Stores, Oakland.......................-....-... Dragiore padbielie ie 
Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.............- Clothing and furnishings_. 


Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. 
Arizona, California, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and Washington. 





' 
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IDAHO 
Company Category Number 
of stores 
Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif__........-- Sees EX}. 46 
Rolinick Shoe Co., Denver, Colo................------]----- DR ceeundlt cies Q 
Anderson ber Co., Ogden, Utah___..............- SeOrGwaNre.. 2.02225 .2 008 e 16 
Home Lumber & Coal Co., Boise, Idaho_______.-..._._|_.--- Os cpanel se LS 9 
Madison Lumber & Mill Co., Spokane, Wash - ------.|_---- pe SB ee 8 
Mountain States a Co., Ogden, Utah_-__-..-}___-- | RR a eee 9 
M. Alexander, Inc., Se Po oe een Clothing and furnishings-- 8 
Sigman Food Stores, Spokane, Wash__................| Food _...-.....-.-.-------- b 
Lowe Drug Co., Salt Lake City, Utah___.-...__._.__- D Ee i 5 
Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. _-___|____- psa ET 28 
Bennett's (Paints), Salt Lake City_..._.........-...-- Miscellaneous.----.-..---- s 
Pay Less Stores, Portland, Oreg.__._............._-.-.- ate Pe he td 18 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo. _............--- Clothing and furnishings. - 48 
Conrad’s Inc., Denver, Colo. -............-.---------- Clothing and furnishings... 11 
MeMshan’s Furniture Co., Santa Monica, Calif. ----.- UNO oo cdc direnic ces 37 
Weisfeld’s Inc., Seattle, Wash.___.._..._...-._..--._.- Ns. cou Sutele ee cnad 32 
Se eas ee os WE oo ook te ect kd ECS bcd eit. dane 20 
Fonk’s 5¢ to $1 Stores, Moscow. -_....-...-..--.-.----}----- a | 13 
ILLINOIS 
Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_-...---- Clothing and danttetees | 49 
Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York-----|-..-- es A ed Sct 46 
Gramont Co., Inc., New York, N.Y ---..-..-..------.-]--.-- WM ctSelG gs ogcce sedi | 9 
SP Goes Ta Wier Werk ots 2 eee ccgc ec AS cet ie iet J 48k 41 
Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y-_-.-.----|----- GRU 2. stetecidvbs,82 40 
The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y__.....-.-.--.----]..--- ee 26 
Ellay Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_.....-.--.---------[.-.-- Oe 43 
Millinery Stores, New York__........-.-...-.-..------}----- 27 
Jane Lee oe ie Se en en 38 
Brooks Bros. Clothing, New York, N.Y--- d 7 
Lady Oris Hosiery Shops, New York ---_----_.-_------]----- ll 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-_----]--.-- BFS eB Lc Se 29 
Irving O. Livingston, Inc., New York__.- 16 
Cardinal Neckwear, inc., New York, N. 16 
Brooks Fashion Stores, Inc., New York, N. 18 
Broadstreet’s, Inc., New York, N.Y--.........-.------]----- 12 
Bonwit Teller, New York, N.Y.........-.-.----------|----- . 
Kamber Co., inc., Meperaeer Lets 1 ee ody 8 
ee nn ee tncnqapenapentnangel 15 
Kamber Co., Inc., New York ---....-....-.--...------]-..-- PIL tiie nsec 8 
Crown Self-Service Shoe Stores, Inc., Chicago, Tll--.-- eeu hea 5k 38 
Frank’s Shoes, Inc., Chicago, Ill_.._........-.--------]..--- GO iiiie ede xcstcee 9 
I. Miller Salons, New York, N.Y-_-......-.---.--------}....- Gis dbs Gacssike inst 14 
Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-.-..-...------].--.- Gs RAAB GT ockndace 39 
Lioyd & Haig Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y------..----|-.--- eis Asta. ee 7 
atin iim .<coccttbks 4-5 31 
Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo__.......-...-.------].---- Gis ONG 3 oct 38 
Modern Retail, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.._....-...--.-----]....- Weieb a sss 5k 6 
Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo___-.--..--|-.--- 0s. oA Uti ceds- 50 
Virginia Dare Stores, Corp., New York, N.Y--..-.---- Clothing and furnishings-.- 46 
The Krohngold Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio-__.-.-.-.--}_-..- Wr wc dasceui till 20 
J & J Slater, New York, Og itso cedndwss << het Be 8 
a ee ee ee Warmare. .. 02 cu 37 
L. Fish Furniture Co., Chicago, Ill. _......-..........]...-- ton naalabosnashoee ll 
eee aren Gees, Citemie. .. 2 hice i al 1.3 dae 10 
Rhodes-Burford, Inc., St. Louis, Mo_-_..-...---.------|----- eS Se eS. cu8 12 
City Furniture Co., Chicago-__-................-.-.-.-.]-.--- Bi owtticidide sade 5 
Biederman Furniture, St. Louis, Mo--....-....-------].-.--- __ See 11 
E. P. Roe Stores, Cleveland, Ohio-_-__...-..........-- Clothing and furnishings-_ 14 
Val-U-Dress Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_-.....--..--}-.--- Oats. total 42 
Geifman’s Food Stores, inc., Davenport, Iowa-__-_.--- Food supply --.-..-.--.-.- 7 
Joe Tittle & Sons, Inc., Gary, Ind....................-]..... TE a ee 6 
Garden City Foods, Inc., cise cnnaecats OR ccncndtech din 6 
Benner Tea Co., Burlington, Iowa_-_-.............--.--|----- i wisdicdgbcasechdna 33 
Eagle Food Centers, Inc., Milan, Dl__....-.........--]-.--- re Wate. SE. Loe 31 
TI oo cis npcccccccncccencsfucsen WO... sdetbodedscndes 20 
Wines en, Tite, The. oie ie di ncsclfec eee Gnd S tienes SK 6 
oe aaa eS Se eee eee , ae eee =e 21 
Ohio Markets, East St. Louis, Tll_..............-.----]..--- A ecincieimdliciicbub due 6 
The Paxton Wholesale Grocery Co., Danville, Ill. -.-.}-.--- MS sdietet newt 38 
E. G. Shinner & Co., Inc., Chicago, Mll..........-..---]-.--- in cemiaiaetinass 47 
Big ‘B’ One Hour Cleaners, Richmond, Ky---.-....--.- Dry cleaning............-- 15 
Rudolph Bros., Inc., 8 a adsl isal I oii taskinaiiacniandatnionaity 48 
Mages a oS. SS: eee M aneous store. _..... 13 
The Wurlitzer Co., (musical instruments) Chicago, Ill_-}....- Pi idiauiincciamubicws: 6 
F Tile Warehouse, Inc., Cicero, Il. ..........-..-|----- Wiad. Wbuitiadndlornz~ 15 
Wood-Drive Co., Rockford, Ill_.............-.........-!..... DB cnnuctdtidblicndutcel 9 





Other States of operation 





Also operates in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Also operates in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Also operates in Utah. 

Also operates in Oregon. 

Also operates in Washington. 

Also operates in Utah. 

Also operates in Oregon. 

Also operates in Washington and Oregon. 

Also operates in Utah. 

Also operates in Arizona, Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas. and Utah. 

Also operates in California and Utah. 

Also operates in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Also operates in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 

~~ in Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Also operates in California and Nevada. 

Also operates in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Also operates in Montana, Oregon, and Utah. 

Also operates in Washington and California. 





Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
New Jersey, and Arkansas. 

Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

California, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi ~~ New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, ‘ennessee, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

California, District of Columbia, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, and 
New Jersey. 

— Washington, D.C., Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee, and 

exas. 

Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, and Kentucky. 

California, Massachusetts, and New York. 

Kentucky, Louisiana, New York, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Delaware and Indiana. 

District of Columbia, Florida, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. 

New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Florida, Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. 

Indiana, Maine, Michigan, and Missouri. 

NGireinia Kansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 

a. 
Illinois, Maine, Michigan, and Missouri. 
a Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


In 

— - Columbia, Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

New York and Pennsylvania. 

Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, ‘Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Kansas and Missouri. 

Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, assachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn: 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 

Michigan and Ohio. 

California, District of Columbia, New Jersey, and New York. 

Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

— Ohio, and Wisconsin. * 


isco: . 

——, Missouri, and Kentucky. 

n a. 

Missouri. 

Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Iowa. 
Indiana. 


Do. 

Iowa and Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
‘ennessce. 


0. 

Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 

Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
eee, New Jersey, and New York. 


Mich , New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Wiscousi vm 


Michigan. 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


{The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 
































ILLINOIS—Continued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
Forsyth Fabrics, Inc., Atlanta, Ga___..........-.---..- Miscellaneous............. 9 | Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., (musical merchandise) Chicago, I} Miscellaneous stores_.....-. 11 | California, Indiana, Ohio, and New York. 
Coloramic Tile Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. ........--.--..--]-.--. __ SRR ES ae 5 | Indiana. 
M. L. Hunter’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Springfield, Mo.......- VOR Sa Guididdneqacen 6 | Missouri. 
Haffner’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Inc., Garrett. Ind.....-------|----- FRCS ET TOD a 40 | Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Spyrison’s Shoes, Inc., Des Plaines, Ill_.--...-.------- PNB Sc ancennshlibicoscpen 8 | Wisconsin. 
Bowman Shoe Co., Monmouth, Ill_.....-.....---.-..-].---- icwcnusehiatmnmetle 16 | Iowa. 
Kostol Shoe Co., East SUNG BI ick dis srernetnoweguiowies MER OB cscs esas babe 20 | Indiana. 
Michaels & Mann, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich_-_...-...--- Clothing and furnishings.. 10 | Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 
men & Clark of Minnesota, Inc., Minneapolis, d 5 | Iowa, Minnesota, ‘and Nebraska. 
nn. 
i cascaded bos nr eemieieinineaeen Ame ID 12 | Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio. 
Tall Girl’s Shops, Detroit, Mich -- . 6 | Michigan, New York, and Ohio. 
Dotty Shops, Inc., St. Louis---. 6 | Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Leets, Inc., St. Louis, Mo-._...--- 5 | Mississippi and M 2 
Lisbon soars, Inc., St. Louis, Mo--- 20 | Iowa and Missouri. 
Salle Ann Shops, Inc., St. Lovis, Mo-.- 19 | Missouri and Texas. 
Markson Bros., Inc., Los A, WOME ic cnnnececscatesudl 41 | California, Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Stevens Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chicago..........-.--- Candy stores.............- 35 | Indiana and Ohio. 
mervey Bros., Inc., Obicago, lil......................- Clothing and furnishings. 6 | Indiana, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
Equitable Millinery, Chicago, Ill__-...--.-.-.-----.--]-..-- WIDER ivcnk aandt onembopete 25 | Indiana, Iowa Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 
Tresslar’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Bicknell, Ind__---.----------- WU. cocaienatsletoee 15 | Indiana and Kentucky. 
Index Notions Co., Sullivan, Ind eis ein eesnetiieicheonainesariodimaasmaainiaiadiel li denssninninmnnnalndanl 17 | Indiana, 
ae Discount stores_-_......... 5 | Indiana and New Mexico. 
Consumers Mart of America, Inc., Phoenix. --.......-]...-- tas. nalcnbikeababtne 5 | California and Illinois. 
IE CO, Ci UGNE nomesciwancmwamutmensniigs Miscellaneous-_-...........- 10 | Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
OS EE ee GENES odccinnitivecdance 14 | Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, and Texas. 
Doubleday Book Shops, DO Eo otic satncomienal Miscellaneous...........-. 32 | Maryland, Massachusetts, and New York. 
Remnant House (Fabrics), Ripley, Tenn -_........---].---- icin, ccthbetisbapasse 14 | Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee. 
Mary Lester of Southern Wisconsin, Milwaukee --....}_..-- Abie Sues cmenpaienpees 20 | Wisconsin. 
Schlegal ae NE BI icccicitstsmintitnnebidamditenes OO scan trtiaicnidigee 18 | Iowa. 
May’s Dems tores, Inc., Cedar Rapids-..............].---- Wiican meeettastttimidelbellsii 14 Do. 
Mattoon Thrifty Drug Co., Mattoon --_..........-----]_---- coe ae aanaisanes 7 | Kentucky. 
Nee eee Oe teen eee nn eee erased Remtewel pk ali 30 | Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
O’Connor & Goldberg, Inc., Chicago, Ill_............- SO nities nr dnich incites 20 | Indiana, 
The Scholl Manufacturing Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. -..-|.....d0.-...-.-.------------ 35 
ROG BRO... COMMMEINO) BING 5 ode enna ccecccecncoones Clothing and furnishings. - 10 | Florida. 
Benson & Rixon Co., Chicago, ill.......-...-.-.-.----|----- WI sake antcions 11 | Indiana and Wisconsin. 
Bell’s Cotton Shops, Inc., Chicago, Ill_.........-...--]----- NO sciestsstjeaiencaeriisenbobiiiel 14 | Indiana and Iowa. 
ee NY SE LR Sa EERE STEER? Ts Nah chee, 19 | Indiana, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
H. Imbar & Sons, Inc., Belleville, Ill_...........-.----]----- EN Brae a dees 5 | Missouri. 
Ross Millinery Co., Inc., Aurora, Ill. ...........--..--]----- GOs cee SL. 8 | Iowa. 
Tire Mart Stores Corp., New York, N.Y---....-.----- Auto supply--.-..-...--.--- 27 | California, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Major Auto my ond né., Ot. Louta, Bes eR eased cckcc cst bpweeuinn 8 | Missouri. 
Kimmel Auto upply, NS Se aes aes Se iss se brenda 6 | Kentucky. 
Western Tire Auto Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill._..-....--}-.--- eee 48 | Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Blue Star Auto Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill_...........--]----- ARE Ce et aaa 8 16 | Indiana. 
J & R Motor Supply Corp., Chicago, Ill. _-_.....-.---]..--- Bs ht Seren pebeeain 27 | Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri. 

INDIANA 
Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y---....-- Clothing and furnishings 49 | New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New 

Jersey, Arkansas, and Illinois. 

Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York, |--.--- So i winapi 46 | Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 


N.Y. 
Retail Jenny Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y 20 | Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 





DEP GON, Tig NOW Week, NY ss van cncacdccccccccdesfanws 41 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, ae, Maryland, New Jersey, 
a. ann Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 
an n. 

Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York 10, N.Y-.-----|.---- We iainiscasenaccapaievianisia ahaa 40 | Delaware, Georgia, Dlinois, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Te Virginia, and West Virginia. 

King Clothing Co., Inc., New York, N.Y--.--.-------|.-.-. i iriniareniteseneiionemtnateal 18 | Michigan, Ohio, and Texas. 

Morrison Stores Corp., New York, N.Y--........------]--.--. ieee a 12 | Connecticut, Delaware, Michigan, and New York. 

Ellay Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y..__._...-.-.-------|----- eet ace 43 | Tilinois, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, and New 
ersey. 

Millinery Stores, New York, N.Y--....-............---].-... OS Simo a 27 | Connecticut, Washington, District of Columbia, Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

Jane Lee Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_..........-----]----- CO nike 38 | Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, and Kent 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-..--|..--- OR eC ted 29 | Alabama, Arkan: District of Columbia, Illinois, Kansas, Ken , Mary- 
land, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 

Irving O. Livingston, Inc., New York, N.Y-.......---|-.-.- RE 1) 0 ee ee 16 | Dlinois and Delaware. 

Joy Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-...-.----..-....-----]----- ees eo od 18 | Kentucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Lockett Shoe Co., Inc., Chicago, Ml___..........--..-- | EES ALT ee 7 | Ohio and Kentucky. 

American Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo.............--}.---. Roc a ie wichocegiies 29 | Kentucky, Missouri, North Dakota, and Tennessee. 

Crown Self-Service Shoe Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ....}.-.-- Mer si el 38 | Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

oo gl De eG ee eee Goa | REE or OTF GS 9 } Illinois. 

Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo....................-]--.-. bs ce rey et es 38 | Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Bemeene Gees, Cnicaes, Til. ...n0nn-cncccnccccssanssocanteusen Mn ci alti seas 31 | Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo...........]-...- Oi setae id tn 50 | Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

The Tash Shoe Co., Hamilton, Ohio...........-.....-]..... OR ce ndahce tis clnnclatse 6 | Ohio and New York. 

Jack’s Shoes, Inc., Columbus, co REE EO ERT a ae 11 | Ohio. 

Gilbert Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio_..................-]----. PETS ae Ee 8 Do. 

Epko Shoes, Inc., Toledo, NG ut og oe Oe Sak. Bsn 26 | Michigan, New York, and Ohio. 

Holt house Furniture, Inc., Richmond, Va-_..........- pS es ee 10 | Ohio. 

Banner-Whitehill Corp., Indianapolis, Ind_...........]-..-- Mis oaks ee oh 7 Do. 

Leath & Co., Ohicago, Hil.........--..0dss--0.22c2cc-fennce Aare, 37 | Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

L. Fish Furniture Co., Chicago, Ill. ..................]..... Gee 11 | Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

City Furniture Co., Chicago, Ili......-.--.----.--.---|----- Mie. 5 | Illinois. 

Rhodes-Burford, Inc., St. Louis, Mo_.....-..........-}.-... ere Fe 12 | Illinois, Kentucky, and Missouri. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_.........- Clothing and furnishings... 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

E. P. Roe Stores, Cleveland, Ohio. ...................]..... OS a nett laniiikatt hn dis 14 | Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_.......---..|..--- ON ye i de 19 | Alabama, Georgia, Lovisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, Ee ees Cis asses dedi nse 38 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 


souri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 
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INDIANA—Continued 
















of stores 


Other States of operation 


— $$ _—__.. a 





Val-U-Dress Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y..-......-..- 42 | Michigan, Ohio, and Dlinois. 
Virginia Dare Stores, Inc., New York, N. ¥_.......-~.]..--- Ps tid eiccttihiedodakt< 46 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
8 reer Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
consin. 
Joe Tittle & Sons, Inc., Gary, Ind 6 | Illinois. 
Garden City Foods, Inc., Logans 6 Do. 
Stop & Shop Supermarkets, Inc., 21 | Kentucky. 
Hoosier Markets, Inc., Anderson, Ind..._.......-..---}.---- WR 66th cenctisbicke babes 10 | Ohio. 
The Paxton Wholesale Grocery Go., Danville, Ill_----}----- Ti ceteshi-cuepabehaben 38 | Mlinois. 
Fame Laundries, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind_.............| Drycleaning_.............- 22 | Kentucky, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
SEU He Si, WIL, SIU oon car cccenccccecassill! VON siteenthidltbibben dan 5 | Ohio. 
Behr Stores, Teele. We. na nsiabonbans aia a tess thiiebibnb dha 10 | Kentucky. 
The —— Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., Cincin- | Drycleaning..............- 16 | Ohio and Kentucky. 
nati, 0. 
Will Sale’s Jewelry Stores, Louisville, Ky_........-...| Jewelry.......-..--.-.-.-- 5 | Kentucky. 
NE ca cenenseunscccceel PD héubinctinhnnbondhe- 6 | Ohio and Kentucky. 
Hart Stores, Inc., Columbus, Ohio_____.............--}]-.--- Sebi 5 ape s Do. 
Mages Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Til__.......-..--.]| Miscellaneous stores----_- 13 | Illinois. 
Will Sales Appliance Stores, Louisville, Ky--...-.----]----- eae 6 | Kentucky. 
M.N. Landau Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_....-.---] Variety........-.-..---.-- 20 | New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, and Texas. 
— & Healy, Inc. (Musical Merchandise), Chicago, aneous Stores -....- 11 | California, Illinois, Ohio, and New York. 
Cees Ta Ce. Ree., Ctenee, Il. ............ aches MR. Kenctmceebon eee 5 | Illinois. 
Haftner’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Inc., Garrett, Ind. _..-........] Variety......-......--..-- 40 | Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Tresslar’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Bicknell, Ind_-__-_.........-..--]----- | NR eae 15 | Illinoisand Kentucky. 
Belmont 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Fort Wayne, Ind_-_-_......._._}....-do_...--_....---.------ 6 | Michigan and Ohio. 
McCord 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Redkey, Ind__._..........----]-.---do__..--....-.-.-.--.- 5 | Ohio. 
Detox Dretsens Co... Be io acces oh ek dete ink ~ ee Riontd patient oo de e~ 17 | Illinois. 
W. R. Thomas 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Inc., Warsaw, Ind_-__---]-----do_-.-..--....----.-..- 9 | Michigan and Ohio. 
Paul’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Inc., Ottawa, Ohio. .............]_.---d0_....._.......--.--.-- 5 | Ohio. 
Equity Dairy Stores, Inc., Lima, SO scence eek at. 9 Do. 
Giant Stores, Fort Wayne, Ind__._-...............-.-.] Discount stores.......-.-- 5 | Illinois and New Mexico. 
Miracle Marts, New York, N.Y ...........-......-.-..}-~--- eta) centbinakat asd 7 | Michigan, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 
The National Hotel Co., Galveston, Tex___-.....------ DES BROTUS. catins~s sce - 14 | Alabama, Louisi Nebraska, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
Remnant House (fabrics), Ripley, Tenn. __......-.---- Miscellaneous._.......-..- 14 | Arkansas, Dlinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee. 
Joe O. Frank Co., Dayton, Ohio. __..-_........-.------]----- Ds iciacnssipleleneihiln’> Shi 16 | Ohio. 
The Muir Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. __-.........| Drug stores_........-...-- 28 | Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
eee ONE, SUNUNOEIID, ORF. 8 onc nen cncnn nn] nnn S dense sendesenedane 25 | Kentucky. 
I i ian clack pias asa beb Macs wihthitjcinieensdiki~ 30 | Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
RE See a * er eee 8 | Kentucky and Ohio. 
O’Connor & Goldberg, Inc., Chicago, Ill..............| Shoes_-.............-.-.-.- 20 | Illinois. 
Ee ee ey ane eee oe 20 Do. 
Michaels & Mann, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich_.-.....---- 10 | Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Homer Hayden’s, Inc., Muskegon, Mich--..........._|---.- i. ccaie sete coon 14 | Michigan. 
I es So cosishhstoeel bl eee RtaidG saniseduss~edieo 12 | Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio. 
Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md. -_..............]_....do__..................- 19 | District of Columbi Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Stevens Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chicago, Ill____.......| Candy__....-.......-.---- 35 | Illinois and Ohio. 
mae on Se Clothing and furnishings.- 6 | Iiinois, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
The Abel Corp., Columbus, Ohio_-_........-...------ REET TIIIET oi 6 cncninccndhan 36 a of “oo Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and West nia. 
Equitable Millinery, Chicago, Ml_-____-...----..------ Clothing and furnishings_- 25 | IMinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Benson & Rixon Co., Chicago, Ill____...-...-.--------]----- iG aid cigs dee 11 | Dinois and Wisconsin. 
Oe eS OS: eae ee eee 14 | Illinois and Iowa. 
’s, Chicago, et ee as Tt cunt sateen en deine 19 | Illinois, lowa, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Southern Supply Co., Louisville, Ky_...........-.....| Auto supply--..-..-...-.-- 6 | Kentucky. 
Bill’s Auto Stores, Inc., Louisville, Ky......-..----.-.}-...- | eee 14 Do. 
Western Tire Auto Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill__..._...._}_--..do__._-.-.---.-.----.-- 48 | Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
Blue Star Auto Stores, Inc., Chicago, Iil__............}---..do_.....-....---.-.---- 16 | Illinois. 
IOWA 
Lin Clothing SET TIE bc etspenctulednen Clothing and furnishings_- 12 | Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
M & M Martin Co., Inc., New York...........--.-..|--..- Ri ccggntbhsiecanu 16 | Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, and North Carolina, 
Hurrle Bros. Shoe Co., Rochester, Minn._.......-..-- GRE... dasnisebrsiee ans 7 | Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo-_--......-.-.------..]----. PR esmeiae ies ==n 38 | Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
‘Tradehome Shoe Stores, Inc., St. Paul, Minn__-------/--... his 4 nncrndibbn cue 20 | Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo__.--.----|-..-- sigh hd <tithialeondn cons 50 | Arkansas, Tllinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. 
IR, cana entites tanks) wAbtiietind <ieede~at IO sitesi oo as~- 37 | Illinois, Indiana, ae Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y _---------- Clothing and furnishings -- 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Loufsiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
E. P. Roe Stores, Cleveland, Ohio_-_....-..--._.-_--~-]_-.-- ick bt adactee~s kan 14 | Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Geifman’s Food Stores, Inc., Davenport, Iowa_-_------ F008 SUPP oi6us.--.~s-.- 7 | Illinois. 
Rivin Bros. Stores, Sioux City, Ilowa___......._.-.---]--.-. cd ated np stu 7 | Minnesota and South Dakota. 
Hyde & Vredenburg, Inc., Chariton, Iowa__.........-}----. | REE a a PS 38 | Missouri. 
Benner Tea Co., Burlington, Iowa__._.............-.-}-.--. SES Se ere ee 33 | Illinois and Missouri. 
Swanson’s Super Stores, Cherokee, Iowa__-_.--._-.--.-}----- Océ eensedakt in. 8 | Minnesota. 
Eagle Food Centers, Inc., Milan, ee Nt ccs ak ane iei6 bccpnidhldpdcs 31 | Illinois. 
Se eens, SON AM ees 5 cl Ja _ | Een eer Pe 20 ieee, Georgia, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
ennessee. 
E. G. Shinner & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill_-.............-|.-.-.- ee ee 47 | Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 
Big “‘B’’ One Hour Cleaners, Richmond, Ky-_-..._._-- Drycleaning --_....------- 15 | Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Helzberg’s Diamond Shops, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.-..| Jewelry... --...----------- 15 | Kansas and Missouri. 
Newton Jewelry Co., Joplin, Mo. -.........-..---.--..}_-.-. cal netaiek tnkines 8 | Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
C. J, Silver Jewelers, Inc., St. Paul, Mo--..-------.---}--.-- Bi aaa nnechigpndnsinne 9 | Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
National 5¢-$1 Stores, St. Paul, Minn__.._.........-.- VONNNET « «cc sdcutdini ce... 12 | Minnesota and South Dakota. 
Acme-Harding Glass, Inc., Topeka, Kans_............ Miscellaneous............- 16 | Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
F th Fabrics, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.__.................].--.. ett aattiankahtnactiilon 9 | Alabama, Georgia, Dlinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 
P. M. Place Stores Co., Bethany, Mo_.._.-....._--..- ND rhe taientdccccocscus 12 | Missouri. 
Randall Stores, Inc., Mitchell, 8. Dak_..--.-.-.-----. RC chesmiddeccdncauas 8 | South Dakota. 
oe Food a ets, — —" TD. BAO cscnnh sccahe es Seah Siniceneul dhe seidbces 11 Do. i Dek 
rea inneapo us Store: inneapolis.___... ORR 6 | Minnesota, and Nort akota, 
Shaver’s Food Stores, Omaha, es TL pi ieinniincotise- 7 | Nebraska. 
Hinky-Dinky Stores, Omaha, Nebr_................._|...-. a hhegenicmccncece 38 Do. 
Calandra Camera Co., Inc., Omaha__...............- Miscellaneous...........-- 9 Do. 
eee DROTE eccsecectesoncsnsne« 6 | Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from & to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States) 




































IOWA—Continued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
Seeie Paint Co., St. Louls....<.........--.0..-0<0<04 Miscellaneous-...........- 10 | Missouri, Illinois, and Nebraska. 
Katz Di Co. tein ican eines utibelielpnacion MN it. sc tateseneghaittyeaiemme 42 | Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, 
Schlegel Stores, Davenport.......-.--.----------|----- [Po wacohenesennonentvne 18 | linois. 
May’s Drug Stores, Inc., GOR. BABIGBs .cncccancanealsnsun ite cidiahenredshinebetin 14 Do. 
I G0 CINDO saisicitn waddaceseswnccnnunesenalanses lin: niekindientictinkseeten 30 | Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Bowman Shoe oe | es PU cntttinindmnainaions sete 16 | Illinois. 
Brown’s Shoe Fit Co., Shenandoah, Iowa_-.-..-...-.--|----- Silica Kiisonieestetdiinsica oni 40 | Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraksa, and North Dakota. 
Buttrey Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn......-------- Clothing and furnishings_. 23 | Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Foreman & Clark of Minnesota, Inc., Minneapolis, |-..--. SU. + clunsacsueieeake 5 | Illinois, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 
inn. 
SE ee, SEL, BOO, si nenetemawabagennehonebsionny NE cccuisiamianbianteattiacabiss dena 8 | Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Texas. 
TT << ccunehapanonevdgencinessdécaneemennll kaha ic timahinnaniitnsane 12 | Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
Beard & Gabelman, Inc., Kansas City......-.-.-.----|----- hs. trenenimmnnnitansanns 36 | Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Texas. 
DEE BROS, 10., SC. LOUIS, BAO. ......2.ccccccecncosfonena iniinndnemeek teannape 20 | Illinois and Missouri. 
The Abel Cate. Columbus, ec es i Att GET... nieocsonenen 36 oe of Pw Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
exas, an es! ' 
Equitable Millinery, Chicago, Il__...............-.-- Clothing and furnishings.. 25 | Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Bell’s Cotton Shops, Inc., Ohicago, Ill. _..-....-.-.---]----- Oa ieee aie 14 | Illinois and Indiana. 
dO nnenannnanensioneiia ee dae, 19 | Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Ross Millin ie Rc AMI laine sacccnacecreaclcechy ere 8 | Illinois. 
T&R Sdetor Bepely Corp., Chicago, Ill. ...........-. BRO DODOTT occcenaniuccen 27 | Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri. 
KANSAS 
| 
Jubilee Shops, Inc., New York..........-.-.---------- Clothing and furnishings-- 15| N 7 vom, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Virginia. 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y--..--|----- Se nde ec atibnaemains 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 
meee mee Meores. Ine.. NOw YoOrtK.........ccccceccocncs|ncces 38 | Connecticut, Dlinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 
Jarold Shops, Inc., CN i 5 an inicha hence nal 19 | Nebraska, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 
Lewis Apparel Stores, Inc., New York-.......-.-.----|----- 35 —— Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
ahoma. 
M & W Martin Co., Inc., New York---.------ 16 | Georgia, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, and North Carolina. 
Caldwell’s Shoes, Inc., Kansas City, Mo-_...--- 7 | Missouri and South Dakota. 
Midwest Drive-In Shoe Store, Kansas City, Mo 8 | Missouri. 
Modern Retail, Inc., St. Louis, Mo-_-.-..- 6 | Illinois and Missouri. 
Robinson Shoe Co., Kansas City, Mo-_-..-- 6 | Missouri. 
Steve’s Shoes, Inc., Kansas City, Mo-----_-- 7 Do. 
Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo--. 50 | Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
The Homes Lumber & Supply Co., Ashland, Mts esac 17 | Oklahoma. 
Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_...-.----- 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, , Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Payton-Marcus Co., Oklahoma City, Okla...........-|...-- GE in iiencdinvsntiedaons 14 | Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Gre S, 10., POMS, BODE e. 5 -nncnccuccncedecensa FO0E SUBD <6 cworinecncue 12 | Arkansas and Missouri. 
Foodtown Supermarkets, Inc., Pittsburg, Kans_.....-|--.-- AIG axcs ucteedtintiacdae thse tient 25 | Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Russell’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Paola_............---..--.--- ys. inconnmestinidekn dake 10 | Missouri. 
Helzberg’s Diamond Shops, Inc., Kansas City, Mo_...| Jewelry. .-.......--.------ 15 | Iowa and Missouri. 
Caldwell’s, Inc., Goodland, Kans_-_-_.............--.- Miscellaneous stores......-. 7 | Colorado and Nebraska. 
Acme-Harding Glass, Inc., Topeka, Kans_...........-]----- Cink: i <emeetgicniniaanee 16 | Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
Wolfe’s Camera Shops, Inc., Topeka, Kans_-_.-.......]-.--- is nisin aiaiaheaesattR dines 5 | Missouri. 
Gateway Sporting Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo_......|-..-- i citate cae nonin 7 Do. 
i ee: ER, NE MOS 2550 oka Ream eneewsawesuns WPM cscssvesccewasess 7 | Colorado, Hawaii, Missouri, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. 
Milgram Food Stores, Inc., Kansas City, Mo--..-.... I hd cial ntnnindtinecieeghtils 20 | Missouri. 
The Matlock Stores, La Canada, Calif..............-- Te 6 | California, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 
ee Paint & Varnish Works, North Kansas | Miscellaneous stores_.....- 7 | Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
ty. 
Harper Rug ay EE RE, DEO. crusctnoncuddeontsehod a lath laesentaey 6 | Missouri. 
Great Western aint Co., Kansas City, Mo.........-]..--- ho gel 6 Do. 
yee Drugs of Kansas City, Inc., Kansas City, | Drugs...............-...-- 29 Do. 
0. 
Katz Drug Co., Kansas City, PEt. inp <oncenilévainpeilnkben Sn  aeeiintin te tacdabiied 42 | Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 
Crown Drug Co., PO SEs BODinnss scccencnecnualeane ts cenieiiniasith na. atecnincal 44 | Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Brown’s Shoe Fit Co., Shenandoah, Iowa__-........-- hid deatihinndsins 40 | Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and North Dakota. 
Harrison Shoes, Inc., Coffeyville TO, wscitstlinasindh tenth Miaetidal TT snnceeniinlchedadiiie 10 | Oklahoma. 
Volume Shoe Distributors, Topeka, Me cgiin cine tgp tau tie wsdinentinckoaibhe 8 | Oklahoma and Texas. 
Hobart Shoe Co., Wichita, Kans-_-_....................]...-. Ai ania tal tina 9 | Oklahoma. 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo.__............-- Clothing and furnishings _ 48 | Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas Utah, and Wyoming. 
Beard & Gabelman, Inc., Kansas City..............-.].-..- ee ee aoe 36 | Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Texas. 
Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif...............].-..- Desi stbisninicodnnne 41 | California, Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Harvey Bros., Inc., Cnienge, = 6 | Illinois, Indiana, and Nebraska. 
Miami Sales Co., Miami, Okla_......... 11 | Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Midwest Auto Stores, Inc., Sedalia, Mo__. 12 | Missouri. 
Marshall’s Auto Stores, Kansas City, Mo. 13 Do. 
KENTUCKY 
Miahaels & Mann, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich........_..- Clothing and furnishings__ 10 4 Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Beverly Shops, New York, N.Y __.........---...-..-.|--.-- a eee Ee 7 | Ohio and West Virginia. 
Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, SPs ahwcinibo de tibvesae ee err et 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and New York. 
Collins Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y__............-..- Clothing and furnishings__ 24 | Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
MONE, EMDg BROW SO iisnccctcnascanecosduusencatsandd ES cn <iiattnaitdea nce 18 ee Now ours coe Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
rginia, an sconsin., 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_....]..... ai ttt cho 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas, 
Jane Lee Stores, Inc., New York..........-..-.-------]----- eae eS A GPE 38 | Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, and Kansas. 
Krasner Bros., Inc., ees i. < phatethtanntihinicm abil 26 | Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
Lady Oris Hosiery Shops, New York_......-..-----.-|----- a he ee 11 | Illinois, Louisiana, New York, Tennessee, and Texas. 
American Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo..........----- tite ee rece a 29 | Indiana, Missouri, North Dakota, and Tennessee. 
Felsway Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y......--.....---.|-.--- ait. etindthilcls chide 37 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y_.......-..--|----- ON, habit Aiatcncenes 39 Floride, Tilinols, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
ennsylvania. 
Lockett Shoe Co., inc., Chicago, Ill_..............----|----- ee tee 7 | Indiana and Ohio. 
Carolina Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va...--. ae Hardware..........------- 6 | Ohio and West Virginia. 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 









































KENTUCE Y—Oontinned 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

The Art Dry Cleaning Co., Cinctenett, cocci SIs rmectsa pane: 10 | Ohio. 

— aundry & Dry Cleaning Co., Cincinnati, |-..-- il tenticoamneneedah 16 | Ohio and Indiana. 

0. 

Taggart Shoes, Inc., Portsmouth, Ohio____......._.__- I ac niidin cecum nanetusinngs 10 | Ohio and West Virginia. 

I lk cretaenicmunecaisel tienen Sl nceeuhececteemmeanneiediaeee 45 | All States. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y--.-.----.- Clothing and furntshings__ 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Nadler’s, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio___-...---..-....-.----]----- rh tetetedemsarencine pao 5 | Ohio. 

Wilbur-Rogers, ie, NE Nace ieecin et wt a ok 38 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Rhodes-Burford, Inc., St. Louis, Mo_._.........-.-.-- Scan knit 12 | Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. 

Sterchi Bros. Stores, inc., oo, 8 eee ee late saceedt neeain'ob-amd 44 | Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 

Scott’s Stores, Cincinnati-_~._..........-.-..---.--..... the Sire eterrcenaaecin-en 6 | Ohio and Indiana. 

Hart Stores, Inc., Columbus, Ohio.................-..|--~-- ee eee ak nat 8 Do. 

Will Sales epenene Stores, Louisville, Ky......----- Miscellaneous stores. - ...- 6 | Indiana, 

Harmeyer’s Paint & Wallpaper, Newport, Ky-------]-.--.do.-.....-..---...---- 11 | Ohio. 

Forsyth Fabrics, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_.............---.-- Miscellaneous...........-- 9 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 

Tresslar’s 5c-10c Stores, Bicknell, Ind__............--- Na. a2a6tamemaneehess- 15 | Indiana and Illinois. 

U-Tote-Em Grocery Co., Jackson, Tenn---.-.-.....-.-- hte ndpaiscenaamenenig sirens 11 | Tennessee. 

W. L. a 5ce-$1 Stores, Springfield, Tenn- - ---- RE Beste tee nkeoos 10 | Tennessee and Alabama. 

Kuhn Bros. Co., Nashville, Tenn__...........-- d 43 | Alabama, Tennessce, and Mississippi. 

oe a SS SU eee 6 | Ohio. 

Arlan’s Department Stores, Inc., New Bedford, Mass-_|--.-.-.. ative 11 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and Ohio, 

rs ee EEE, Pn mae eo. 12 | Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Lewis Shoe Stores, Waco, Tex. Shoe store___ 14 | Arizona, Florida, Illinois, and Texas. 

Remnant House (fabrics), Ripley, Tenn- Miscellaneous 14 | Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Tennessee. 

Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn_-__..._........._|-.--. iatennn ne 35 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
‘Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Pete Moore Appliance Center, Bristol, Va-_-__._- 10 | Washington, D.C., Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Miller Bros. Wallpaper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 6 | Ohio. 

Taylor Drug Stores, Louisville, Ky 25 | Indiana. 

Mattoon Thrifty Drug Co., Mattoon, I1-_ 7 | Illinois. 

Hart Stores,Inc., Columbus, Ohio_ 8 | Indiana and Ohio. 

Dotty Shops, Inc., St. Louis, Mo--_-__-_- 6 | Missouri, Ilinois, and Tennessee. 

Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md---........-...._]_---- d 19 | District of Columbia, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Virginia,and West Virginia. 

Leo’s, Inc., Cincinnati,Ohio-_-_.___- le AI 18 | Ohio. 

Equitable Millinery, Chicago, Ill_- Clothing and furnishings 25 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Checker Stores, Cincinnati, Ohio__-_____- 15 | Ohio. 

Southern Supply TT ns 6 | Indiana 

B. G. Wholesale, Inc., Bowling Green, Ky-.---..-.-.- 23 | Tennessee 

Stop & Shop Supermarkets, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind_-_. 21 | Indiana. 

Fame Laundries, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind___-.. 22 | Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Big “‘B” One Hour Cleaners, Richmond, Ky-. 15 | Florida, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

R. H. Hobbs Co. 5¢-$1 Stores, Pikesville, Ky- 7 | West raEpmie. 

Charles Stores Co., Inc., New York_---.-..--..--- 32 | New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

W. R. Whitford’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Madisonville, Ky- 6 | Alabama. 

Behr Stores, Louisville__..............-- i. 10 | Indiana. 

Perel & Lowenstein, Memphis, Tenn --_-- 7 | Arkansas and Tennessee. 

Will Sale’s Jewelry Stores, Louisville, Ky_....-.-.----|_---- 5 | Indiana. 

Bill’s Auto Stores, Inc., Louisville, Ky....------------ 14 Do. 

Kimmel Auto Supply, Marion, Il_--...-.....-.------}---.- 6 | Tinois. 

LOUISIANA 

Bip ian; ine, New -Tork;.N. ¥ ....<..-....--.---.-.- Clothing and furnishings-.- 41 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-_---.----------- ihe i Soc se 33 | Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and New York. 

re Cn, BOON? WOE Ie Wenn nee naman ns nape Clothing and furnishings. - 34 | Alabama, Arizona, Oalifornia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

Smart & Thrifty Dresses, Inc., New York, N.Y------- a cls 33 | Alabama, Florida, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 

Lady Oris Hosiery yr SD) Sot eae Clothing and furnishings_- 11 | Illinois, Kentucky, New York, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Midiand Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo__.....--.---.--.--.- NR rn ly gee 38 | Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass__.......--.-|.-.-- lads 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
nn North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 

Peyton-Marcus Co., Oklahoma City, Okla__......-.-- Clothing and furnishings__ 14 | Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Woodrow Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-_-.-.------------]----. il titek dates dees 15 | Alabama, Arizona, Florida, North Dakota, and New York. 

Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_------------]----- Stn eatoredakee 19 | Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas, 

Big 10 Tire Co., Inc., Jackson, La__..........--......- Miscellaneous._........-..- 5 | Mississippi. 

National Manufacture & Stores Corp., Atlanta, Ga_._| Furniture.__..........---- 40 | Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-_------.---- Clothing and furnishings__ 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga__......-.--.....- PMO asa swssccpeccs 28 | Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Hemenway Furniture Co., Inc., Shreveport, La_.....-}-..-. re taketh hbo 10 | Texas. 

Austin Shoe Stores, Dallas, Tex__...-...-.-.-.-.--..-- a 33 Do. 

Pak-A-Sak Service, Inc., Bossier City, La_...........- Food supply. -.-......-.--.- 48 | Alabama. 

Pik-Quick Food Stores, Ferriday, La_--....-...------].-.-- SI. « mniecatitaaneteatecguss 5 | Mississippi. 

Han I eae a ah 14 Do. 

Ellis Stores, Inc., Lake Providence__.............-.---}_.--- aman 7 | Arkansas. 

P. W. West’s Stores. De Ridder. __............-.-____}.___- Tl i, 5 | Texas. 

Forsyth Fabrics, Inc., Atlanta, Ga__..._-...-...-..__- Miscellaneous_____-....... 9 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Joan Hiemtt wae, 2 yee, 2K. Clothing and furnishings. 9 | Texas. 

Palais Royal, Inc., Houston, Tex. __................--}_.--- Te abv iabs 10 | Arkansas and Texas. 

W. E. Walker Stores, Inc., Columbia, Miss..........- a alas 31 | Mississippi. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_...........- a al ictal 15 | Massacuusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

‘The National Hotel Co., Galveston, Tex__._--.--...-- oe ee tt aap a toh 14 | Alabama, Indiana, Nebraska, South Carolina, Texas, and V' ia. 

Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah_.-..-|----- ee an aeenbaei 28 Ase — Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 0 ma, Texas, 
an 

Brookshire’s Food Stores, Tyler, Tex_..-..---..------- ee ie 2 eas 17 | Texas. 

OS SS ee, eee Miscellaneous.--.-.......-- 14 Do. 

Bay Shoe Co., Inc., New Orleans, La__--------------- Perse hc ckcon 7 Do. 

Rosenblum Shoes, inc., EP Es BR ccennnncdaleansd Wikiennndensneeeanes 16 | Alabama. 
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LOUISIAN A—Continued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

Newstadt’s Shoe Stores, Shreveport, La_.....---..-.-- NE dct ig bili gine ide 8 | Texas. 

United Shoe Stores Co., Shreveport, La........-------|----- Ms 56 CD oe ae 44 | Arkansas, Coram. Texas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and others. 

R. C. Brown Stores, Jackson, Miss..........-..-.-.--- Clothing and furnishings_- 5 | Alabama and Mississippi. 

Gibson Clothing Stores, E] Dorado, Ark.......-------|----. GD. seibcdcditnaapensn= 6 | Arkansas. 

Schwobilt Clothes, Columbus, Ga--.-_..-...-.--.------|-.--- Bri a sicaihtaswimedn 29 | Alabama, Florida, Gotario, and Mississippi. 

Auto-Lec Stores, Inc., New Orleans, La_.....--..----- Auto supply. -..--...----- 50 | Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Tennessee. 

Jack Mashburn, Inc., Hammond, La---.-.--..-.------|----- Gs Las ccldkdsdbScsowape 5 | Mississippi. 

MAINE 

Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York...-- Clothing and furnishings-- 46 | Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

i C2. Ot 1 cen ccm pon smgngectaut maine OO. « cng edtantendpaetan 8 | Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri. 

I. H. Morse Shoe Stores, Inc., Lowell, Mass. -.-.--.--- EEA aS 8 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Diamond National Corp., Biddeford, Maine _-_-_-....-- Hardware............-...- 26 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

L. Grossman Sons, Inc., Quincy, Mass.......-...-.---}----- Ply bole crarees i mcingan 25 | Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Middlesex Supply Co., Lowell, Mass- _-.-......------]-.--- MN ed dha ie sede ive 30 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Sampson’s Supermarkets, Skowhegan, Maine-....----- Food supply--.-.-..--..----- 20 | Massachusetts. 

Elm Farm Food Co., Boston, Mass.............-.----|----- Blinn pe tuatainenapenens 40 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Brockton Public Markets, Inc., Brockton, Mass_--.--.-|....- PUY /devtedacedberaca 10 | Massachusetts. 

Allied Shoe Co., 179 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass.......-|..--- Gee ce ees 33 | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

United Stores Co., Boston, Mass.............-..------ Verte i coi wl 9 | Massachusetts. 

M. H. Fishman Co., Inc., New York...-...-.--------]----- Ml Does ca kobe ne 47 | New York, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 

SED NIAID, 2). ocscntcsueuesobedacucebusuuceces Nn einen 7 | Massachusetts. 

SC. JSR... .nacescconiinesdesnusoastuaaaen baled inten magsione © 14 | Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Wig Warm Moccasins, Inc., 120 Center St. (Box 18), | Shoes_____-_.-_----2.-.--- 15 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Auburn, Maine. 

Young America & Junior Gent, Fort Lauderdale, Fla_| Clothing and furnishings-- 6 | Florida. 

Outlet Millinery Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn... ........].....d0..........-...-.---2- 5 | Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Kennedy’s, Inc., Boston, Mass.............-....------]---.- Dee oc oenb net ubal sae 16 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Prudence Clothes, Inc., Boston, Mass..........-.---.-|----- ltl te 8 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

LaMode Corset Shops, Malden, Mass-------- siaboucateronn Metta cae aninen 6 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif............---].-.-- MN aE Lanett niael 41 | California, Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Murray Kaufman Co., Inc., Boston, Mass__.....-..-- I CITE in nrc nceinenintn 12 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

payeer 4, In6., FOTUanG, BARING. ..........-..-c-ccncenesacees its cinasnush-asiliatainienmaiadl 8 | New Hampshire. 

MARYLAND 

Gramont Co., Inc., New York. ............-.....--... Clothing and furnishings-- 9 Caen. Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bee Deed, Wke.. New YOek. ...cc-nssensieeeui. li a, G04. .2sn4iG 41 | Alabama, G , Iilinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Tall Apparel Shops, New York. -.........-..-...-..-- Clothe: « .Ss5c052.. 2... 7 ee ¢ —- Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and 

ennsylvania. 

The Custom Shops, New York.............-.-.------- Clothing and furnishings. - 26 | California, District of Columbia, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

ie. CeeGies, Mew Wetki cc ah ee Oe. ise 2 Ak 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
wane Fvonsatvanty, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virzinia, and 

es ginia. 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York....-.--.--|----. Biiincantuncuccaneieae 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Krasner Bros., Inc., New York..................5.....]-.... MOS. s SEE ide enks 26 | Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

I RIOT BAR k a ccendiitidunoppocdsusgunaanounatintia OD renvltinctacnnacns 5 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Hofstadter & Albert Millinery Corp., New York-_.....|-..-- Mk dxedassthogeband 7 | Distriet of Columbia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and V‘ ia. 

Jubilee Shops, Inc., New York..........--...---------]--.-. MD abi AIG d.. icdgcedsn 15 oe ad Indiana, Kansas, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 

nia. 

The Ormond Shops, Inc., New York_..............---}--.-. MirLiaescdoeedinaetah~ 34 | New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West —— 

Felsway Shoe Corp., New York-_.-................---- Ra ee eae 37 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 

Z. Diiiior Gallons, New YoOt®. ....cccccccccosecccushibidiltasld BO a a wcchads 14 — - Columbia, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York_.............--..-].-..- i eae es 39 — ae Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 

ennsylvania. 

meer oe Stores, Waste, 10.0 son ecu de honest capes ckbea ne dansuss 13 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

People’s Hardware Stores, ashington, DO skis. GL wens’ 19 Do. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Ine., New York.............-..- Clothing and furnishings... 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Seneaeky Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska hio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York......................-.}..... GPs TC eats 38 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
mn gO Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
an a. 

Greenbelt Consumer Services, Inc., Beltsville, Md_...| Food supply_..-- ak 10 | Virginia., 

Blue Ribbon Laundry, Bethesda, Md..... .--| Dryclean 28 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Thrift Shoe Stores, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa_. .| Shoes .. 24 | New York and Pennsylvania. 

Glick Bros., Inc., Lewistown, Pa_.......... ---do_ 12 | Pennsylvania. 

Haines Shoe Co., Inc., York, Pa..........- Pas do. . 24 Do. 

Siehler Furniture Co., Ine., Baltimore, MG L 2 sii sd Furniture 7 | Virginia and West Virginia. 

Netesben Ghbpe, Mee os baek ekekd ic BtES: Shoes..... 45 | All States. 

Nathan & Sylvia Robin, Inc., Washington, D.C_..... Drycleaning..-..........-. 14 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Elite Laundry & Cleaning Co., Washington, D.O_....|_.... MNS bo Seok ol conn d 10 Do. 

Allied Shoe Co., Boston, Mass_...-...-.....-.....---- PS a ae ae 33 | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

Super Shoe Stores, Cumberland, Md-__..............--].---. OO Ska Lae 14 | Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Sunny Surplus Agency, Baltimore, Md-_........-...-- Miscellaneous stores. - - .-- 14 | Pennsylvania. 

Market Tire Co., Rockville, Md.--................-.]--.-. (iron oprnngitieciainaits 8 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Home, Inc. (paints, glass, and tile), Washington, D.C-..|_.... OD is 4 hid etal alipetie 10 Do. 

Ritz Camera Centers, Washington, D.C.__.........--|_-... Bn. nmap e ee aba 7 | District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.O_.........-.|----. Mais ok) BU 18 | District #¢ ovens Tennessee, Ohio, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Pennsyl- 
vania, a a. 

Stidham Tire Stores, Washington, D.O___............}-.-.- Ben Sisto 7 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Charles G. Stott Co., Inc., Washington, D.C__.......]..--. A eee nena, 6 Do. 

W. R. Winslow Co. (paints), Washington, D.C___....|_.-.. Bins ee ack, 8 Do. 

Bloch Daneman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. .............-- Furniture. ................ 10 | Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


Waltersdorf Furniture Co., Inc., York, Pa.....-......|-..-. eS cbane 12 | Pennsylvania. 
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MARYLAND—Continued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

8. A. Meyer Co., Washington, Pa-_-- ET ie cctitth ae Sew 15 | Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Jay Roy Co., Inc., Harrisburg, Pa... ..........-----.--|----- do... 25 | Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Polan’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Baltimore, Md Variety ...-- oe 13 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 

Lana Lobell, Inc., Hanover, Pa_.--...------.--- Clothing and furnishings_- 8 | Pennsylvania. 

Castro Convertibie Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y----- Furniture 47 | Connecticut, Florida, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, and Rhode Island. 

H. 8. King Co., Washington, D.C.-................-..| Variety....- 5 | Virginia and District of Columbia. 

National 5¢ & 10¢ Stores, Inc., Newark, Del__.......--.|-.--.do.._.-.-- 7 | Delaware and New Jersey. 

Dalmo Sales Co., Washington, D.C 5 | Washington and Virginia. 

Two Guys from Harrison, Garfield__................-.|----.d0_-....- 17 | New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Tower Marts, Inc., New York~-.----..---- 12 | Connecticut, Washington, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 

8. N. McBride Co., Inc., Washington, D.C 6 | Washington, D.C. 

Huntsberrys, Inc., Winchester-_--.- 5 | Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Critzer Footwear, Inc., Waynesboro- --_..........-.--|-----d0....-- 14 | Virginia. . 

Doubleday Book Shops, New York 32 | Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York. 

NS TN I nn i se oee sie snenldn~<e 13 | Washington, D.C., New Jersey, Virginia, and New York. 

Metro Drug Stores, Riverdale__- aa 10 | Virginia and District of Columbia. 

i  cunto summa evnn es <etele di 13 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Silco Cut Price Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa__-_--.__- tis Sette atenntisid nin Ca 50 Dea New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 

irginia. 

Jelieff’s Inc., Washington, D.C---_-............--...-.- Clothing and furnishings-- 6 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Blechman’s Kopy Kat, Inc., Washington, D.C_-_-_-._~|_---- ND hinsetmesisatiiiticdsm x= desis 5 | Washington, D.C. 

Beyda’s, Washington, Re eee a ey do... 5 Do. 

Jack Stevens Clothes, Detroit, Mich-__---...._-..----.|----- do. 7 | Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio. 

Sa-Lee Shops, Inc., Irvington, N.J_...........--------].---- do_- 5 | New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

I, TO ice Snes nceiewned ka EST al As 24 | New Jersey, Delaware, New York, and Virginia. 

Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore---_.-...-.........---}----- Silnbhantcinenreth os 19 | District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Casual Corner, Inc., Silver Spring--........-...-....-.].---- OE erelinnenmatiteh ice hie! 6 | Washington, D.C. 

Hollander’s Home & Auto Supplies, Inc., York, Pa___| Auto supply ----.---------- 9 | Pennsylvania. 

Miller’s Auto Supplies, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa__._....._.].-.-- ice conic cbetein IGE cates 15 | Pennsylvaria and West Virginia. 

Joe, The Motorists’ Friend, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa_._.__}-...- ilessdyesinataent>—.- dy 25 | Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The Abel Corp., Columbus, Ohio-.-.......-......-.-.--}----- SUE -teeudoanaumat> <> <5: 36 | District of Columbia, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and West Virginia. 

Market Tire, Inc., Rockville, Md_____.-.........-..--].---. Sl ttinknnmamitde. o> 8 | District of Columbia and Virginia. 

Lou’s Auto Stores, Cumberland, Md____----.___------}----- ind. akmeahbbats ck-dis 5 | West Virginia. 

Taubman’s, Inc., Baltimore, Md__..._--..--...-.-----}---.. TE nisinait eevee cehine 13 | Virginia. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York Clothing and furnishings-__ 


Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_...----.-----|----- WR iss nimeatiinté-.<p— 
Label Youth Centers, New York..-...-.---.-..-.-----|--.-- a ads. mesenalasde > -b 
‘Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y-.......-------...- Ss milk vocencos 
Tall Apparel Shops, New York, N.Y-_..-.-..--...----]----- iticisietntath=«.p~o- 
Roger Kent, Inc., New York, N.Y-----....-.-...----]----- ns. Si danenihocosees 
Ripley Clothes, New York, N.Y....-.-..---------.---|----- Died cnsmashasi tat 


Roaman’s Women’s Fashions Shops, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 
Lorrains Smart Shops, Inc., New York........---.-.-- 


Lewis Apparel Stores, Inc., New York......-...-.-..-}-.--- DNS e tintataadin noite. 
Cardinal Neckwear, Inc., New York, N.Y ------------|----- Ee ey eee 
Miss New York Frocks, Ine. EE cern cards ntnp etna titel TR nla ahaa a tent hn bach 
P & Q Shops, Inc., New eet tt. Cen WO ncaa honnteos 
Brooks Bros. Clothing, New York, N.Y --..----------|----. sical dail 
Bett Taller, NeW XOrk, N.Y nn cnn nsec neni wn oenns iniGh cosnneintsooc es 
Best & Co., Inc., New York, N.¥ .......~..-- 2222-5 -- Jenne Re cottimeakionatean 
French, Shriner & Urner, Boston, Mass_-...--...---.-- EES ae SS 
I. H. Morse Shoe Stores, Inc., Lowell, Mass.....------|----. I cchsshommieieaid- tbh 
Se, Dee, SOREN. EI on omewoccanncacclasees Ptimtertateddinnntcne 
Morse Shoe Store Corp., Boston, Mass__--.......-----|----. Rind depabeiniés- +2 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_-_-.......---}----- Wb dkigotenthteccantuith 
SN Be On Fa I oon reensige nonce evense nieces oa UD achat tneetens x eed 
Tredwell Shoe Corp., Boston, Mass.....-.-.----------|----- a a EP 
Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass_...-...-..-- D5 cecunbidonstoco 
Diamond National Corp., Biddeford, Maine__......--|_---- ahaha Th Seadiucesaas 
L. Grossman Sons, Inc., Quincy, Mass_.._-_-.......--}----. TN in aah eatereh it tise. 
Middlesex Supply Co., Lowell, Mass__-__............-}.---. ital Amacieisis Lao cits 
Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, Pee OE iknccnscuomtiead Clothing and furnishings__ 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y___....---}----- aD. <-censahccaashulel 
Unger’s Hosiery & Frocks, Inc., New York, N.Y___--|--.-.do__..-....---...-.--. 
Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_---.---.--]----- Sip ieacantinanat abk 
Elm Farm Food Co., Boston, Mass_____.-..-.....-..- Food supply -.--...-.----- 
Food Marts, Inc., Holyoke, Mass__._.............-..-]-.-.. i ttheentiineaiE- ob be 
Brockton Public Markets inc., Brockton, Mass- -__._|_--.- ish akadneiintenntinb artim 









§. 8. Pierce Co., Boston, er ns Sees ee 
Sampson’s Supermarkets, Skowhegan, Maine.__.._...|_-..- 
Remember, Bierarete, POOR, BE oo no ae an nn eso caine 
J. Baker, Inc., Worcester, Mass_____.__- 
Rae > onuest. Inc., Providence, R.I._.......- 
Save-More iture Stores, Inc., Lowell, Mass 
— aoata Inc., a woe erg Sima 

yee Su ior Laundry, Inc., Springfield| Mass 
Laundercenter, Corp. yoodside, N.Y 
National Cleaning Enterprises, Inc., Portage, Pa 
Tredwell Shoe Corp., Boston, Mass_.................- 


46 
26 


40 
36 


~ 


13 
41 


16 


Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

Florida, Georgia, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Michigan, Nevada, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and New York. 

District of Columbia, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut, District of Columbia, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania. 

New York. 


New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Cosnestiont, Kansas, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Okla- 

oma. 

District of Columbia, Florida, Hlinois, New Jersey, and New York. 

New York and Vermont. 

Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

California Tilinois, and New York. 

Florida, Illinois New York, and Ohio. 

Connecticut, District of Columbia, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

California, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Maine and New Hampshire. 

Connecticut and Vermont. 

New Hampshire and New York. 

Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
yor pee Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and 

rginia. 

Connecticut and New York. 

Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut, Maine, New Hesspohire Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Maine and New ampshire. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
New J ersey. New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

New York and Connecticut. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Keates, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska Ohio, klahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Maine and New Hampshire. 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

Connecticut. 


2. 
Illinois, sey Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
Connecticut and Vermont. 

Connecticut, New York, and Rhode Island, 

New Hampshire. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York. 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

Connecticut and New Hampshire. 


oo 
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Company Category 
Sparkle Cleaners, Inc., Brookline, Mass__.........---- Dryeleaning- -_........... 
I. H. Morse Shoe Stores, Inc., Loweil, Mass--.-.....---|.---- Cth Scttiedinbéineansinne 
Tanen Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass........-.-.---.---.-----|----. Bsiiatintthqcalastiibi-onaié 
Magikist Service Corp., Chicago, Ill--.-.........-.... Drycleaning - -__...-.-.--.- 
Allied Shoe Co., Boston, Mass............---.---.--- BGO cob. - sadarde noah 
French, Shriner & Urner, Boston, Mass.._.....---....|----- Oi ilstie Sinn tbtidenasenn 
Morse Shoe Store Corp., Boston, Mass.........--.----]-.--- GR. . ...csaSismiitiactian 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_.....-.....-}----- BOtnlenlo pitsiabiewn&d 
Palew-ween, Ines: Trey NY qo sins ctcndv ne cusntsisces- DIE, «capaisinincnasen 
M. N. Landau Stores, Inc., New York._....-..----.-- VORONiias das nxcnsdénn-dene 
Scott Jewelry Co., Lowell, Mass___..-....--.----.---- FOC IG is tin sittin inant 
i Ot. 20. SSO IN, To cnconsecccwasocnspround G0. ....«mebabseibhn dade 
United Stores Co., Boston, STII cic: i ascsethschsnineipin lesa iscaecael WOME sw nismnonaedshideteis 
Godin Stores, East Pepperell, Mass_.........-.-...---|--.-- RETR: SAR EF 
Max Dichter, Inc.. Jamaica Plain. ...............-..--}.---. GOs snbisisle piinbirhil ants 
Perens NNN’ OO .; CITOMEDE. oslo csncecccncwnneccesansfesekd BB Bk nn nccckhtsbiitthndabé 
Pi. Ween Oo., Inc., NOW YORK... .<.ccccncncawalonndll Rei Ln tsa ciccih<n i 
Almac’s, Inc., East Providence, R.I--.....--.-.------ Food... <mstteudgn-+ccss- 
Central Markets, Inc., Schenectady, N.Y -.........---.|----- O0ii) .siitteaeisiel..db 
Great Scott Food Markets, Inc., Providence, R.I_....}-.-.-. BO bse s sith, ccdnnn]o--.-~ 
Cumberland Farms, Woonsocket, R.I_.........--..--|--..- hi hake de ke 
Cherry & Webb Co., Providence, R.I-_.........-.-..-- Clothing and furniture _-_- 
SE DOCU CMNES ES, Sian cadtdbacchansacccenstenaniiil Discount stores - -..._.---- 
Max Dichter, Inc., Jamaica Plain_.-................-.].-..- iid. ta toiatases 5. 
aS DINO. 2s cade Uoiwad cadbenacanesussansnnanipaew~ Me maedunsttidendese 
’s Department Stores, Inc., New Bedford. ......|.....do_....-.--..-....---.. 
ower Merts, Inc., NOW WORM ~ diese dade décdusoncswch oicgid ind: a stcpictalen wie 


Popular Markets, Inc., Springfield. .................-- 
Growers Outlet, Ine., Springfield_................-..--}.-... 
OE Oe DN ne maunmninhnnnntiamnine 
Market Basket Stores, Inc., Medfield. ._..............]_.-.- 
New England Stores, New Britain, Conn.__........-- 

Atlas Paint & Supply Co., Brookline..............--- 
Fryer’s Cigar Co., Brockton, Mass-_............--....-.]----. d 
Doubleday Book Shops, New York---.....----.------]}----- 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass_....-...--|..--- 
Mack Drug Co., Hackensack----....-....-.--.--.-.--- 

Wig Warm Moccasins, Inc., Auburn, Maine__._...-.-- Sh 
Adams Management Corp., New York, N.Y-....----- 

The Andover Shops, Palm Beach, Fla..-......-....--]-.--- di 
Outlet Millinery Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. .-...-.-...}----. 

















Other States of operation 


Connecticut. 

Maine and New Hampshire. 

Connecticut and New York. 

Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
cena Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

California, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

New Hampshire and New York. 

Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
woe orth Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and 

a. 

New York and Vermont. 

New York, Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Texas. 

New Hampshire. 

a New Jersey, and New York. 

ne. 

New Hampshire. 

New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Connecticut. 

New York, Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl 
vania, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Rhode Island. 

New York. 

Rhode Island. 

Do. 


Do. 
Maine. 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Vermont. 
Maine, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
Connecticut fentucky, Michign , New York, and Ohio. 
District of Columbia, aryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut. 


Do. 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. 
Do. 
New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island. 
New York, Illinois, and Maryland. 
Connecticut. 
New Jersey and New York. 
Maine and New Hampshire. 
Se New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Texas. 
orida. 
Connecticut and Maine. 








Jack Stevens Clothes, Detroit, Mich................-.]-.-.. 7 | Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio. 

Kennedy’s, Inc., Boston, Mass..................-.-.-.].---- 16 | Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Lee Shops, Boston, Mass. -.......-.--------- 8 | Connecticut. 

Prudence Clothes, Inc., Boston, Mass_- 8 | Connecticut, Maine, and New Hampshire. 

Stork Time, Inc., Boston, Mass...........-.- 7 | Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Berkeley Stores, Inc., Framingham --_-_--...._- 8 | New Hampshire. 

Beverly’s, Inc., Shoppers World, Framingham 5 | Connecticut. 

LaMode Corset Shops, Malden---.-..........---..--- f 6 | Maine and New Hampshire. 

Zee Pande anons, OUNCT.>-.<-5.-2.-------.----- Je. 6 | Rhode Island. 

Van’s Hosiery Stores, Inc., Roxbury, Mass --.-..-.-..-|----. 23 | Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.............-.].---. 41 ame om Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, New York, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 

iy’, Ine., Providence, M.t..<.................-... Auto emp@Gizcsusxd......- 21 | Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Thorpe Automotive Co., Pawtucket, R.I_..........--j-..-. Dil, th nian dod 6 | Rhode Island. 

Kaufman & Chernick, Inc., Pawtucket, R.I_-...._....|...-- al sed, civic on does 23 Do. 

Eastern Auto Parts Co., Malden, Mass___..........--|--... Bidiusde Godiiteeiin sok 10 | New Hampshire. 

Murray Kaufman Co., Inc., Boston, Mass............|-..-- ROvdilincksaivaidhnsad> 12 | Maine and New Hampshire. 

MICHIGAN 

Cort Shoes, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio____............--.-- SOUR ch dniidaiininnnittilnsainh 32 | Ohio. 

The Krohngold Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio__..........}....- Cte iin anaiaiiattivha soldi 20 | Illinois and Ohio. 

= Wurlitzer Co. (Musical Instruments), Chicago, | Miscellaneous stores- -.... 6 | Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Meee oot ee } iresabeman 6.78 oston, | nae haeiiacteetinallndak’ 1B } anne tts, Connecticut, Georgia, Lo New Hampshire, New York, 

orton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., 16 Greenbaum St., Boston, | Shoes............-...---.- 5 assachuse cut, Geor, enone, ew Ham 
Mass. North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and V' 

M. N. Landau Stores, Ine., New York._.........--.-- VO asl dino cresniadosodd 20 | New York z Indiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, and Texas. 

Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y-.-.-- Panik. cnnsaqeoosce 47 | Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
District of a Rhode Island. 

Page Co., Ine., D Ric enial a da debetasdenchonat Clothing and furnishings... 9 | California, Ohio, and Texas. 

Bloch Daneman Co., Milwaukee, Wis_-.-.-.....------- PROT « cistintismtincndans 10 | Wisconsin, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

W. R. Thomas 5¢-$1 Stores, Ine., Warsaw, Ind--..--.. FAD itil cin btbittésinncdece 9 | Indiana and Ohio. 

Belmont 5¢-$1 Stores, Fort Wayne, Ind_..............].-..- AaNtincnottithteladuiin 6 Do. 

Haffner’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Inc., Garrett, Ind_.............}.---- GR et insneaned-<ote 40 | Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. 

The Good Housekeeping Shops, Detroit... ..........- Miscellaneous............. 20 | Canada, 

EE NE PS, OS Ea OM, is cstntniseionillladetin 7 | Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Arlan’s Department Stores, Inc., New Bedford__..-..- Discount stores. ......... 11 | Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. 

pene Dharte: aw Wee. Feiss. eh. nc cccncnsecsenlosany Rice baiihialdadisatniin soibn 7 | Indiana, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

Acme Quality Paint Co., Detroit. _.............-..... Miscellaneous............. 5 | Alabama. 

Peck Drugs Stores, Inc., Grand Rapids_-..........---. MOD id iced dtitiaaincnde 18 | Ohio. 

The Muir Drug Co., Gennd Raghes siti dn civiiid cde ceed Ocak a qclasneipnecese 28 | Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Jack Stevens Clothes, Detroit...............-.-..--.-- Clothing and furnishings._ 7 | Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Ohio. 

Kilgore & Hurd, Inc., Detroit.........................]..... GBii.n0athdinetasedl 5 | Florida. 

ee SR ees, (ihe Di ii Di cissine dtittiakn aiden 6 | Illinois, New York, and Ohio. 

United Shirt Distributors, Inc., Detroit, Mich.......-|....- OO ihtibtidilein cuitendcgade 39 | Florida, New York, and Ohio. 

The aman G —_ Deiralt. ce annnenees Ae iupeaante easiness +i 20 a lvania. 

e x a aa hilitaltale Nala iameateinintastlretsiestitiaenatinalnalisie ils te kensitttinlnealle ennsy! 
House of Nine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif......---- —titkes GN. <tdie La diatilidedete: 34 | California, Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Utah, Missouri, Oregon, and Pennsyl- 
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Other States of operation 


Company Category 











H. & W. Auto Accessories Co., Toledo, Ohio__........| Auto supply.-........--.-- 11 | Ohio. 

The Abel Corp., Columbus, at ae WA eS a 36 | District of Columbia, Iowa, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and West Virginia. 

Equitable Millinery, Ch i 25 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Western Tire Auto Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill... --- ERS 48 | Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

J & R Motor Supply Corp., Chicago, Il__-.....-....-.}--.-- MMe eerie S 27 | Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 


46 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsy]- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wis- 


Virginia Dare Stores, Corp., New York, N.Y. ___----- 













consin. 
Val-U-Dress Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y ---.-.-------|----- Ba tattoo see sae e's 42 | Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
Whitehouse & Hardy, New York, N.Y___- Tee SES 8 | Florida and New York. 
Wormeer Hat Gtores, Inc., New York, N.Y _..........|-----d0_..-.2.22..2.-.------ 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 


Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska. Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
E. G. Shinner & Co., Inc., Chicago, I_...............| Food supply ---._...._.__- 47 | Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 
Epko § SN eee HT oda 26 | Indiana, New York, and Ohio. 
ettleton Shops, Inc___....._-- 45 | All States. 











Buckeye Shoe Co., Akron, Ohio do. 6 | Ohio. 

Cort § , Inc., Cleveland._....__- | (RE SER. 32 Do. 

Michaels & Mann, Inc., Kalamazoo_. ..-| Clothing and fur 10 | Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio, 

Homer Hayden's, Inc., Muskegon--_-_.............-.-- niet acest Cai an anon 14 | Indiana. 

SS ER ES EE a aa ee ee ee Fe od 10 | Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Gramont Co., Inc., New York, N.Y_........----.-----|----- Metts ohne, cannes 9 a Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York-_-__-_|----- Bixcentttk, oobi ae 46 | Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y..-...--..--------]----- i acicigciosntt rica cdcoe 26 | California, District of Columbia, Dlinois, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

King Clothing Co., Inc., New York_.._..........---.--]----- ee ee 18 | Indiana, Ohio, and Texas. 

Tall Apparel Shops, New York, N.Y......---.--.----- Seo oboe 5k 7 — < Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and 

ennsylvania. 

Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y-__..-.-.-.....----|----- PRE 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and New York. 

Morrison Stores Corp., New York ____.._.--.--..----- Clothing and furnishings.- 12 | Connecticut Delaware, Indiana, and New York. 

National Bellas Hess Stores, Inc., New York........--|----- ee 45 | Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Puerto Rico. 

OI A ao ede ene ine eae ie 8 | Ohio. 

Lewis Apparel Stores, Inc., New York __.-....-.._..--|----- | RE ee eS 35 es. Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and 

ahoma. 

Best & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y_.......-.-.---.--.-- JAE. SVE 2s 19 | Connecticut, District of Columbia, Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Memiier Oo. Eee. Now Youk......... 2-252 ee MEP oe eS 8 | Illinois, Indiana, Maine, and Missouri. 

Crown Self-Service Shoe Stores, Inc., Chicago, I] _ ___- Shoes... =... 22. pees, se Bi) 38 | Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y_--_---.-.---]}----- MOLE Cos ee? os 39 ae ov Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 

”ennsylvania. 

Mailing Shoes, Chicago, Ill________..__..---- SERIES Aas OO ott BENE SE 3 31 | Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

EE ED, Ti, MN ne ee. no testa tee nn ee ge 38 | Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass___-___-_-. iN ee see ee ose 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
me ete North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 

Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo_____--__--|._--- BRS Le Seige 50 | Arkansas, Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

ee Se es eee. See es 37 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Nn conn cwewe haga Mee as ee 29 | Ohio, and Ontario, Canada. 

E. P. Roe Stores, Cleveland, Ohio. -__-_-.........------ Clothing and furnishings-.- 14 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

MINNESOTA 

Tall Apparel Shops, New York, N.Y ---.---.---------- Cpe ues. 2s... 4... 7 = = oy Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and 

ennsylvania. 

The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y - --------- eisai Clothing and furnishings_- 26 | California, District of Columbia, Dlinois, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Linpark Clothing Corp., New York, N.Y-.---.-------|----- OO Aho So icteds 12 | Iowa, Nebraska, New York, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

National Bellas Hess Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y ----|----- ne Suse LE 58d 45 | Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Puerto Rico. 

M & W Martin Co., Inc., New York, N.Y-_-----.-----]----- a 16 | Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Montana, and North Carolina. 

Millinery Stores, New York, N.Y - ---....------------]----- Sia iee eecsie-csacinta nscale 27 a Washington, D.C., Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, and 

‘exas. 

French, Shriner & Urner, Boston, Mass... --.---.----- en 17 | California, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Hurrle Bros. Shoe Co., Rochester, Minn--_--......--.-}...-- OR ce R aie! 7 | Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Tradehome Shoe Stores, Inc., St. Paul, Minn_-_-_--_----|-.--- RS nmnvoettatnestl 20 | Iowa, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo-___.-------|-..-- MEL aw bbee te tivedesash 50 | Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Texas and Wisconsin. 

7, G. Ame O6., Minmessts...... 2555. 202550 cs Her@ware.....2.2.......<. Wisconsin. 

Lincoln Stores, Inc., Atwater, Minn-------.........--|----. tha Dn miaa tas nedeee ll Do. 

Scheel’s Hardware, Fargo, N. Dak__-_......-....------|----- Nace D tune sky 8 | North Dakota and Montana. 

Igeth & Co., Ciiieago, Tl... .. - 22-2 le Pete os oo... 37 | Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Davidson-Boutell Co., Minneapolis, Minn_-_--_-_._..-}.-.-- Sis. Lee nara ome 9 | Missouri and Nebraska. 

Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_-__-_----- Clothing and furnishings. - 46 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsy]- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wis- 

: consin. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-------.---|----- We ssi ncccee 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Swanson’s Super Stores, Cherokee, Iowa_-----.------- Food supply. .-.----------- 8 | Iowa. 

Rivin Bros. Stores, Sioux City, lowa_.......--.-----.-|-..-- BRA aie iiiccsecoce 7 | lowa and South Dakota. 

National 5¢-$1 Stores, St. Paul, Minn._..-...-..-.---- RE SIRE 12 Do. 

C. J. Silver Jewelers, Inc., St. Paul, Re ae DUWON Yo. dates valdcnndese 9 | Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Lindrud’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Madison, Wis__....._....-.-.- WOM s os Lecce bs 15 | North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Piggly Wisely Northland Co., Fargo, N. Dak......--- _. SE ee 8 | North Dakota. 

Geyerman’s, Inc., Mitchell, 8. Dak__.......--..------ Clothing and furnishings _- 5 | South Dakota and South Carolina. 

Great Minneapolis lus Stores, Minneapolis, Minn.| Discount stores----......- 6 | Iowa and North Dakota. 

COE, DM, A einen pennnnccnnnse¥ipucstuneed Side lubieuel. sake 7.| Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 

Mathisen Tire Co., Duluth, PERE et Miscellaneous ._..........- 7 | Michigan, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Super Valu Stores, Inc., Hopkins, Minn---.-.-...-..-.- PO cecccigetieuceldpcate 11 | Wisconsin. 

Arenz Shoe Co., La Crosse...............-....--...--- Shoestore_..........---.-.- 6 | Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Associated Drugs, Inc., Bemidji_..............-......- — LA cdaldapausone 8 | North Dakota. 

Osco Drug Co., Chicago, Til........-.-----------------|---- Re SaeeL ae 30 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Buttrey Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn...........--- Clothing and furnishings -- 23 | Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

— & Clark of Minnesota, Inc., Minneapolis, |_.... a: 1 6 RR 5 | Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

ET, Ob MN, PI iliiickicenndcndimpbcstiecnnciccecs oe emament 8 | Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, and Texas. 

Adams Management Corp., New York, N.Y-.-........-|...-. sini hi da Rteiaenn Stonaeince 12 | Massachusetts, ‘New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Texas. 

Jack Stevens Clothes, Detroit, Mich_................-}-.... Ticcsiseitakeamciiaies 7 | Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

Kuhn Bros. Co., Nashville, Tenn. ...............----- 43 | Also operates in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

ORT ye RR Re er eS 5 | Also operates in Louisiana. 

Sunflower Stores, Inc., Indianola__............---...-- Food 8 | Also operates in Arkansas. 

Wallace E. Johnson Supply Co., Memphis.._......--- 7 | Also operates in Arkansas and Tennessee. 

Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga............-...-.---.---]----- 35 | Also operates in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Hale Drug Co., Nashville, Tenn. -.........--.---.----- 14 | Also operates in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Albright & Wood Inc., Mobile_........-...-.-.------- 20 | Also operates in Alabama and Florida. 

vo Shoe Stores Co., 2901 Linwood Ave., Shreve- 44 pape hr con in Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 

por’ : and others. 

R. C. Brown Stores, Jackson.................--------- 5 | Also operates in Alabama and Louisiana. 

Leets, Inc., St. Louis, la cad cotecnbakinasnacesaeganiioedl 5 | Also operates in Missouri and Illinois. 

Schwobilt Clothes, Columbus, Ga--.-.............-.--]..-.- 29 | Also operates in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

Auto-Lec Stores, Inc., New Orleans, La........-...--- 50 | Also operates in Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 

Jack Mashburn, Inc., Hammond, La. .-......--..----].---- da 5 | Also operates in Louisiana. 

Sr A, Ms FON COU Mer ckdacaoanccannqnesesredend 41 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, North 
ree, OE Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 

msin. 

Ae; SE, SO BO cc ccccccsnanaccnmonnancuddlgunae ith ccumasinamianmnpestet 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-.....----------. CII cena tnonan pote 33 | Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and New York. 

Eleanor Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-..--.-.--------- Clothing and furnishings... 40 a Georgia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Vir- 

Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo_-__......-.---------- GE cwcuuaeaaaabewoneel 38 Alabama, Arkepees, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, 

‘exas, an nsin. 

Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y.-......-..---- Clothing and furnishings. 19 | Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Pik-Quick Food Stores, Ferriday La-............--.--. Food supply. .-.--..--.---- 5 | Louisiana. 

W. E. Walker 8 Inc., Columbia........--------. 3] Varlety..........-...----. 31 Do. 

Handelman’s, New Orleans, La..........-..----------]----- MR ticsebu idabalaicueed 14 Do. 

Barnett-Levey Co., Memphis, Tenn--_.............--]----- Pe cdinbdie cts Casssiman 14 | Arkansas and Tennessee. 

John Mullins & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.....---.-- Oecd 17 | Florida, South Carolina, and New York. 

MISSOURI 

Gramont Co., Inc., New York, N.Y_...-.------------ Clothing and furnishings. - 9 | Also operates in California, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pengivens 

Ripley Clothes, New York, N.Y---.......-.---.-.-.-.-- COTS oe onc ecncecccds 41 | Also operates in trict of Columbia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

MNES, DUO COUN ciccecscwccsudansnccescensqoksh Clothing and furnishings. . ll A oO tes ” a Colorado, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 

ma, an " 

National Bellas Hess Stores, Inc., New York--......--.|.---- ipuinsdncdsbntcunmohad 45 = oa in Mic’! , Minnesota, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 

uerto Rico. 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., N-w York, N.Y-..-..}.---- DD a titbqpinseaindasa’ 29 | Also operates in Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Sane <a Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, ennessee, 
and Texas. 

Krasner Bros., Inc., New York--.--..---------- 26 | Also operates in Ken’ , Maryland, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

Kamber Co., inc., New York...---------------- 8 | Also operates in Illinois, Indians” Maine, and Michigan. 

Midwest Drive-In Shoe Store, Kansas City, Mo 8 | Also operates in Kansas. 

Modern Retail, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. _.------ 6 | Also operates in Illinois and Kansas. 

Robinson Shoe Co., Kansas City, Mo-....- 6 | Also operates in Kansas. 

Steve’s Shoes, Inc., Kansas City, Mo... 7 Do. 

American Shoe Co., Inc., St. Lovis, Mo... 29 | Also operates in Indiana, Kentucky, North Dakota, and Tennessee, 

Caldwells’ Shoes, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.. 7 | Also operates in Kansas and South ta. 

Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass.........-.....-----].---- do 14 | Also operates in Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. 

Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo................----.]----- DhiRtiiindadutiitvhesnt 38 | Also operates in Ala Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Oklaho ‘exas, and Wisconsin. 

Rhodes-Burford Inc., 8t. Louis, Mo-...........--------- PerneOs isis 6s cick 12 | Also operates in Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Biederman Furniture Co., St. Louis, MiRiceted lL adciielokeieed MetialkO. 26dddndn so 11 | Also operates in Illinois. 

Davidson-Boutell Co., Minneapolis, Minn..-..-....-.-}.-.-- i bikie hb ds ido gedl 9 | Also operates in Minnesota and Nebraska 

Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N.Y......----------- Clothing and furnishings-. 38 | Also operates in Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_...-..---}----- Bees id. cideen...dss 46 | Also operates in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_..--...---.]----- ii oi. eebidd dead 42 | Also operates in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Karbe’s Inc., Pittsburg, Kans...................------ Food supply. .........-.-..- 12 | Also operates in Arkansas, and Kansas. 

Hyde & Vredenburg, Inc., Chariton, Iowa__......-.--}-.--- Dienst d wteecilndall 38 | Also operates in Iowa. 

Foodtown Su rmarkets, Ine. Pittsburg, EE EES RE, btn cbticbsgadacedl 25 | Also operates in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Bonner Tea Co., Burlington, lowa_..........--.------]----- iackatccucianbaonadiod 33 | Also operates in Iowa and Illinois. 

Bs nn on enccncnsueiennadl lita dicciadececaainigsicemmetetil 6 | Also operates in Illinois. 

Tri-City Grocery Co., Granite City, Ml............---].-... a cc enisibiptp icici adil 21 | Also operates in Illinois. 

SI NONE, FOUN ld. 6 < onnsccccncncnccccestsalsbous iikbndusteeakcntell 20 | Also operates in Dlinois, Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tennessee. 

Ohio Markets, East St. coats, le ee aaa cipal cai Santas senaeananncwen 6 | Also operates in Illinois. 

Big ““B” One Hour Cleaners, Richmond, Ky.-------- Dry cleaning.............. 15 | Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Newport Stores, Springfield, Mo..............-..-...- TEE ian uppertubtiuantad 7 | Also operates in Arkansas. 

M. L. Hunter's 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Springfield, Mo....-..|_...- iliahiasiedaeetnicematnetainasbedll 6 | Also operates in Illinois. 

7. Be, POOR eens CO., TOURMEE « « oninciinonsnendnnséoclowinnte Si tnsitesintincienittinsiniaielaeeat 12 | Also operates in Iowa. 

Pe, (GR, DEW... 2. cannccccncheapekifodnlnn enti | hein es tate ag ie 5 | Also operates in Arkansas. 

Horton’s 5¢-10¢-25¢ Stores, Laman, Mo-........-..----|----. Sl eaiccandihteemeeubadeititeodell 5 Do. 

Rems-rerdine Giese, Ind. ........2<.....cccconcncancd Miscellaneous stores. - -... 16 | Also operates in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

Wolfe’s Camera Shops, Inc., Topeka, Kans.......---.]-.... attest ieniiinaneeetaien sell 5 | Also operates in Kansas. 

Helzberg’s Diamond Shops, Inc., Kansas City, Mo._.| Jewelry.........----.-...-. 15 | Also operates in Iowa and Kansas. 

Newton Jewelry Co., Joplin, Mo_..........-...------]-..-. do 8 | Also operates in Arkansas, Iowa, and Oklahoma. 

Russell’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Pacola, Kans........-....--- Variet: 10 | Also operates in Kansas. 

Gateway Sporting Goods Co., Kansas City........--- Misce: 7 | Also operates in Kansas. 

Ee OS RR Shaeseaiaibeceeaii Discount stores 7 | Also operates in Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, 

Fred Wolfermann, Inc., Kansas Oity...............-. Food._......... 9 | Also operates in Oklahoma. 

Milgram Food Stores, Inc., Kansas City..............]----. do 20 | Also operates in Kansas. 

Walton’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Bentonville, Ark.............. Variet 11 | Also operates in Arkansas. 

Morris Paint Co., St. Louis........-..--....-.-.--..-- Misce 10 | Also operates in Illinois, lowa, and Nebraska. 

Longwear Paint & Varnish Works, North Kansas City_|..... do. 7 | Also operates in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Harper Rug Corp., Kansas City............-.-.-...--!_---. do 6! Also operates in Kansas. 
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Great Western Paint Co., Kansas City, Mo_._-.-.---- Miseellaneous___---...-... 6 
Remnant House (fabrics), Ripley, Tenn--_........-.--]----. ee a ee) 14 
Crank Drug Co., Springfield. ...................--.--.- let cciteeirnintatrndncth 9 
Parkview Drugs of ey 7 ove Inc., Kansas City... }..--. Menten atte yt 29 
Be NS i gna ose onnnein Oe ice had 42 
Crown Druc Co., se ee nn 44 
Brown’s Shoe Fit Co., 50714 West Clarinde St., Shen- | Shoes. ._..-._.-.._.__- eu 40 
andoah, Iowa. 
Beard & Gabelman, a Te a rn ertennenm Clothing and furnishings__ 36 
Rothschild’s, Kansas City TT an asieuine erie raoinaed Sl icteiiidaaenessiae 7 
Dotty Shops, I es ee ee 6 
Leets, Inc., St. Louis, i a ate oth leek need Niet en ae tae 5 
Lisbon Shops, Inc., St. a ati naliecaméal ge eek taal 20 
Salle Ann Shops, Inc., St. BT ett nietenslts nel ashe elie See 19 
House of Nine, Inc., Los ‘Angeles, I cenit chccscaicos-enactainaiiien eel cell ane been 34 
pia 8 ewe i aa ale i aaa RS IERY 2 ono nin-<5-- 11 
H. Imber & Sons, Inc. Belleville, en ae Clothing od furnishings__ 5 
Midwest Auto S “Ine. Sedalia, Me Dit dd Dimbs NG epctny 12 
Major Auto Supply, Inc., ‘Be. Louis, M ee Se er Se tt x 
Marshall’s Auto 8 Kansas City Ma aii glinae ae eh 13 
J & R Motor Supply Co., Chicago, Til___..........-.--]_--.. a da 27 
MONTANA 
M & W Martin Co., Inc., New York--..-.--.-.------ Clothing and furnishings--. 16 
Scheel’s Hardware, ‘Fargo, N Ueda sisiverte istic ee ae 8 
M. H. King Co., Burley, Yasho Eccanad aseinaidcdennabiecsdia WOE. cintctnsntiodiinnncs 20 
F. T. Reynolds Co., Glendive........-.....-..----...- ah ah dtseewnleivesd-t-% S 
Cg eee eet RG ds iieiaineiminnstone dies 13 
Skaggs Drug Drag Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah_._-_- Drugstore.......---------- 28 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo.._......---.-.-- Clothing and furnishings-_. 
Goured’a, Ine., Denver, Cole:........=.-.---~..--......}.--.. BD ib bean ett onB ls one eens 
NEBRASKA 
L. A. Sullivan Sen. a senna alin Variety sic. Soi... 6 
Acme, Harding Glass, Inc., Topeka, Kans. _.-.._..._- Miscellaneous____..-...._- 16 
Caldwell’s, Inec., Goodland, hice ciennesdsiwsubenedd Saas eek. gan 7 
L. B. Murphy Co., sents Dr RRR DERE Very... .<sbl2s. Jed... 8 
Anderson’s, Ine., Pierre, 8. Dak__...._.-...-.-..----_- ee cue... ese 
Food Centers, Inc., Hastings Mache ai ccesciossiepiaaed MO AA RUSE Seiscecd n 
Shaver’s Food Stores, Omaha_-_-_..........-.-.-.-----}-..-- esi Saeed 7 
Hinky-Dinky Stores, Omaha..........--.-.-.-.-.-..-.}..--- DEES 38 
The National Hotel Co., Galveston, Tex_-_....-.-.-_- Penh Sho ee 14 
Calandra Camera Co., Inc., Omaha__.._-------------- Miscellaneous............- W 
Morris Paint Co., St. Lowis.............---.----------|----- ate Grebe a 10 
Brown’s Shoe Fit Co., Shenandoah, Iowa_-_-._......--- ME 6 Sos bac cmwecnch 40 
—— & Clark of "Minnesota, Inc., Minneapolis, | Clothing and furnishings__ 5 
rene: MONI IIR, So a ited Sees 8 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo. .__-_..-.......-}----- RTE ee 48 
Linpark Clothing Corp., New York _............------|_-.-- eee eee ae 12 
EE EE eee |r” i ted ciel es 19 
L. Goldman Shoe Co., Denver, Colo.......-....-...._ UN eek 8 5 
8. A. Foster Lumber Co., Linco! Lincoln, Nebr__.......-...- era 55 8kb. 48 y 
Davidson-Boutell Co. Minneapolis, eae INS Jo. ssi en aoe 9 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-....-..... Clothing and furnishings. 46 
Worsmer Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y _.---.-----}----- 2S. Ai ISi Lo owtne 42 
Buehler Markets, Peoria, IN. __..........-.....-....- Food supply. ..-...------- 20 
Beard & Gabelman, Inc., Kansas City.......-........ Cc ‘ing furnishings_ 36 
NR SE ame Wc oie el he 6 
Stickney’s, Inc., Sterling, Colo_.............-.....-... Auto supply. ........-...- 10 
NEVADA 
Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y--..-.---.-.------ 8) 203 A 4 36 
National Shoe Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif..........-. te a ee 2 32 
Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif...........|...-- Se deaeneateerstcaale 46 
MeMahan’s Furniture rong Santa Monica, Calif...... I 37 
Riviera Sofa Bed Co., Long Beach, Calif._.....-- do 5 
Rogers Jewelry Co., ine i Modesto, Calif. 8 
Gensler-Lee Diamonds, San Francisco, Calif____- 26 
Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 28 
Allen’s Cash Stores, Toole, Utah..._. 8 
Concord Drug Store, Inc., "Concord...____.-- _ 8 
Joseph M Co., Inc., = Francisco, Calif_. .--| Clot 15 
Lanz of California, Inc., Los Angeles, a ees tele te ELS a] ll 


















Other States of operation 


Also operates in Kansas, 

Also operates in ——, Tilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
Also operates in Ar’ 

Also operates in Kansas. 

Aliso operates in Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, 

Also operates in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Also operates in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and North Dakota. 


Also operates in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Texas. 

Also operates in Oklahoma. 

Also operates in Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 

Also Guerstes in Illinois and Mississipy\i. 

Also operates in Illinois and Iowa. 

Also operates in Illinois and Texas. 

Also operates in California, Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Utah, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Also operates in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Also operates in I}inois. 

Also operates in Kansas. 

Also operates in Illinois. 

Also operates in Kansas. 

Also operates in Illinois, lowa, and Michigan 


Also operates in Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and North Carolina. 

Also operates in North Dakota and Minnesota, 

Also operates in Idaho, Oregon, and Utah, 

Also operates in North Dakota. 

Also operates in Wyoming. 

Also operates in Arizona, “Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Uta 

Also operates in Arizona, eas Idaho, Kansas, p oureaicn, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, "Utah, and W Pe 

Also operates in Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, U tah, vo and Wyoming. 


Colorado. 

Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri. 
Kansas and Colorado. 

Wyoming. 

South Dakota. 

Wyoming. 

Iowa. 


Do. 
a, Indiana, Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
owa. 
Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa. 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and North Dakota. 
Illinois, lowa, and Minnesota. 


Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, and Texas. 

Arizona, Colorado Idaho, Montana, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Iowa, Minnesota, New York, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 

Kansas Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

Colorado, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 

Colorado and Wyoming. 

Minnesota and Missouri. 

—-* Florida oe Illinois, Indiana, phesmeenneets, Michigan, Min- 

Missouri, Ni New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsy}- 
a Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, "Texas, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, eee of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, ‘ennessee, and Texas. 

Illinois, Georgia, lowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Iowa, Missouri , Kansas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Texas. 

Illinois, Indiana, and Kansas. 

Colorado and Wyoming. 


Also operates in pases. | California, Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, ——. gens Utah, Washington, and New York. 

aoe operates = Arizona, California, an 

lso operates in Arizona, Wocanineg Col 0, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, 

my ng Washington, and Wyomin 

Also operates in alifornia and Idaho. 

Also operates in California. 

Also ope’ sutae Sa Seats on Oregon. 

Also cperetes in California. 

Also operates in Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. 

Also in Utah. 

Also + eee in California. 


Do. 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 65 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York, | Clothing and furnishings-. 46 | Connecticut, Dlinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
N.Y. sylvania, and Vermont. 

Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y.......-------]----- Obs ss in dizcgss cas 26 | Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Pennsy]vania, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

P & Q Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-_............------]----- PVE is st deacad che 9 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

TS OS RL: Bd ee ee Wo ccdtisinssdadapubane 6 | Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass.._.....--.-- tne aula ees Jobe 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
oe Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and 

rginia. 

ep ee ae er ee oe 26 | Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

I, H. Morse Shoe Stores, Inc., Lowell, Mass.-.....---|--.-- Re ie hase nieces 8 | Maine and Massachusetts. 

Morse Shoe Store Corp., Boston, Mass_.......-.-..---]----- Pras a rabeesa pobaae 38 | Massachusetts and New York. 

Diamond National Corp., Biddeford, Maine--.-.....-..- le ee ke 26 | Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Islend, and Vermont. 

L. Grossman Sons, Inc., Quincy, Mass..........------|----- Se alee ala inde is 25 | Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

Middlesex Supply Co., Lowell, Mass--_.........------].---- ee ore cee Sb 30 | Maine and Massachusetts. 

Save-Mor Furniture Stores, Inc., Lowell, Mass _._-- PINGS cos etc sn cee 6 | Massachusetts. 

Elm Farm Food Co., Boston, Mass-..........-.----.-- Food supply. ....-.....-., 40 | Massachusetts and Maine. 

Scott Jewelry Co., Lowell, Mass. -.....-...-.-.-----.- GOUT « inn cone ca acd epans 11 | Massachusetts. 

Allied Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. ...........------------ Oe sowecas 33 | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

M. N. Landau Stores, Inc., New York.......-.--.---- WN SS i hni sos 20 | New York, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Texas. 

M.H. Fishman Co., Inc., New York. ........-....---].-..- CO Se A anak 47 | New York, Delaware, Maine, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Massachusetts. 

Godin Stores, East Pepperell, Mass_.........-...-----]----. ET ee ae ee Et 12 | Massachusetts. 

Max Dichter, Inc., Jamaica Plains, Mass-_-.-.......--.-}-..-- » EE Eh 5 | Massachusetts and Vermont. 

Atlas Paint & Supply Co., Brookline_._........-..---- Miscellaneous... -.....-...-|-- 27 | Massachusetts. 

ee ke SRS ee ee RO eo Sas stamens 20 | Rhode Island and New York. 

Wig Warm Moccasins, Inc., Auburn, Maine___..-..-- Ee 15 | Massachusetts and Majne. 

Kennedy’s, Inc., Boston, Mass_._.-.......--.--------- Clothing and furnishings-- 16 | Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

Prudence Clothes, Inc., Boston, Mass__........-------]----- Crs aatatudabicke 8 | Connecticut, Maine, and Massachusetts. 

Berkeley Stores, Inc., Frarmingham, Mass_........-..|-..-- Or iat ay 8 | Massachusetts. 

LaMode Corset Shops, Malden, Mass..........-..----]----- a die ni mln cia 6 | Massachusetts and Maine. 

Eastern Auto Parts Co., Malden, Mass-_--.......----- RUNG CUI cacceice antes 10 | Massachusetts. 

Murray Kaufman Co., Inc., Boston, Mass_......--.--].---- ee uns 12 | Maine and Massachusetts. 

Boece, PnG., Perdana, BEGGS. ... «260. cssndcncpwadundncnss GR Aare aisciee 8 | Maine. 

NEW JERSEY 

Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y---.--------- BGs ine selecting’ 39 | Also operates in Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Adler Sons Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-_.-..--.-------|----- CBs ncovn etapa 24 | Also operates in New York. 

Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N.J_.....-.-- PGs ooo seek cestenccace ssa 0. 

Virginia Dare Stores, Corp., New York, N.Y__.-...-.| Clothing and furnishings__ 46 | Also operates in Alabama, Florida Gosca, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri Nebras a,North Carolina, hio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

Pear- Rog The: NOW Fors WY oo. nln ssc cridutenyen Reise ec celan tdwandwqns 38 | Also operates in Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. 

et Cine RU GUN Ore. TU oe... apeetnnpmown neil amwene Oe xh tebtwhiedc biredeelgiin 13 | Also operates in New York. 

Weber & Heibroner, New York, N.Y.-..--------------]}----- eck. ae. Se ail anaes 12 0. 

Alfred H. Cohen & Son, Upper Darby, Pa_....---.--- GG dn edb dihlmwet amasdiap 6 | Also operates in Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

ee VO POET O6., CBRN 6 6 05 oes cdeccngeqaverewes PO capt nmenipnene 7 0. 

Foam Rubber Center, Passaic, N.J.......----.---.---]----- RS ct asenccate 10 | Also operates in New York and Pennsylvania. 

National Cleaning Enterprises, Inc., Portage, Pa_...-- Divo... .n 0s 33 | Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

Laundercenter —es Woodside, OO. on cee sek oe, 13 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York. 

Corsetorium, Inc., Forest Hills, N.Y-......-..-------- Clothing and furnishings -_- 14 | New York. 

Rainbow Shops, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.----...-.-----.-].---- by oi gg ene teehee 30 Do. 

Mae Moon Associates, Brooklyn, N.Y --.-.-------------]----- Gn ioe cthores pomavdne 30 Do. 

Natelson Bros., Inc., Elizabeth, _* SEP ee eee Se Gi Si shnpbitennivda 6 | Connecticut, and New York. 

Sa-Lee Shops, Inc., Irvington, N.J_.......--...----...-|.---- OB > canincitiveese 5 | Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Stevens Retail Stores, Inc., Jersey City, N.J..........].-..-d0..-..-.--.--...----- 14 | Connecticut and New York. 

Jaunty Dress Shops, Inc., Newark, N.J_-....-------.-|..--- CN arsiremetehiiconpiabeiltains 12 | Georgia and Pennsylvania. 

EMETY OUR, OWE Ke IN doen ccnescnaieccceecclcnsccodiegoes » MORASS BA 24 | Delaware, Maryland, New York, and Virginia. 

Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md_-_.....--.....-.}.--.- ae ee ade ai 19 | Washington, D.C., Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.:...........-]..--- OBA, ce Lineman 45 | California, Arizona, New York, Oregon, Washington, and Hawaii. 

Shellenberger’s, Inc., Bridgeport, Pa............------ Candy stores_............. 19 | Pennsylvania. 

Rose Auto Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa_........-...- Auto supply- -..-.--.----- 17 0. 

Penn-Jersey Auto Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. .....|.....do.........----------- 27 | Delaware, District of Columbia, and Pennsylvania. 

SE TO NONE OOS. 0g ce tks donewcussncayasmwwuidianens MIL i cost de we puedes 27 | California, New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

Samuel Schultz Co., Philadelphia_..............-...-- Miscellaneous-_--..........- 7 | Pennsylvania. 

Finnaren & Haley, Inc., Philadelphia__.............-.]...-- Fe 8 Feb deen 11 Do. 

M&Hi Sporting Goods Co., Philadelphia. .............]...--. ED. ecsareiuit te dienenseneiiiae 7 Do. 

Allied Hobbies, Philadelphia.....................-..--}...-- ee aoe 8 ee ss 8 Do. 

Amber Tile Discount Houses, Philadelphia. ..........}..... ES sstthcts ahoubass 5 Do. 

M. Buten & Sons, Philadelphia_......................]....- Be elie rivet 19 | Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Cutler’s Paint Stores, Philadelphia_...............-.-.|..-.. ee ee Ng ole 11 | Pennsylvania. 

Sav-On Drugs, Inc., DEMENONS Sul fet ccc ate tsa e po UE SS 7 | New York. 

Biack Drug Oo., Hackensack . .....~...0.-<.scisecn-cclenees! * ON Shae: a 15 | New York and Massachusetts. 

Sileo Cut Price Stores, Inc., PhiladelpfMia. ...._- Sanita Dee iP UR 50 Daeweey Maryland, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Virginia, and West 

rginia. 

National 5¢ & 10¢ Stores, Inc., Newark, Del_........-- I nett tie apiade Sa 7 | Delaware and Maryland. 

I. Simon Co., Inc., New York, N.Y_...-..--..--.----. Goh etc a 27 | New York and Pennsylvania. 

Baxter Stores, Inc., Trenton, N.J_.............--..---- Clothing and furnishings. - 25 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Adams Management Corp., New York, N.Y......----}.-..- a ee a eh eee 12 Maseenaey, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 

‘exas. 

Two Guys From Harrison, Garfield............-.-..-- Discount stores..........-. 17 | Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

ES TOL, UREN iGo sick ae du bb lcccuneecowstncwslepata SEU. cniecilicbtebiasbaiabie 10 | Florida, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Tower Marts, Inc., New York. ...............-..---..|--... iiiwcinnnciniinusbelhd 12 | Connecticut, Washington, D.C., Maryland, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, 

Bargain City, U.S.A., Philadelphia...................]..... DE ainenbcwinngne 13 | Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Allen —— Shops, inc., PE ob dn Darniitiemcttning Miscellaneous........-..-- 11 | New York. 

Raphan Carpet orp Franklin Square............-..|..... Mb cduali Vidalia dents 15 | New York and Connecticut. 

Churchill Custom Hi-Fedility, Ltd., Brooklyn........|..... QUIS, SL Ui andenen 7 | New York. 

Rayco Manufacturing Co., Paramus_.................|-.-.. MS eos, i e. 30 

Atlantic Appliance Co., Inc., Neptune sas inch ucia ha ace SD OG cosh Te seeds sl 12 | Pennsylvania. 

Trader Horn Appliance Stores, Hasbrouck Heights. __|.....do................--..- 8 | New York. 

I SN  sesadiieeatiamalebua Diivcccnucedivhaccosksde 8 Do. 

Kaufman Carpet Co., Inc., New York. ..........-..-.!_..-. i inniticcdtiianiiieininins 11 Do. 
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Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
Goubaud de Paris, Inc., New York--..----.---------- Miseellaneous_-_-__..---.-..- 28 re N -garepaamee Washington, D.C., Florida, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Canada. 
Davega Stores Corp., New York-.........-..---------/----. i Saiasilthoatibimadhis win beaniee 28 | New York. . A 
Pesmtene’s Inc... NOW TO... ~nnncieieentsinsecenesseniesnds Vihear es 13 | Washington, D.C., Virginia, Maryland, and New York. 
Peper Bros., Inc., Richmond Hill, N.Y--.------------|----- ti sd aech hieceaiaenianihaebeadivcs 10 | New York. 2 P 
Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York_-_.----.------ Clothing and furnishings_- 49 | Also operates in Arkansas, I!linois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
Albrecht’s Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-...----|----- eee ee 18 | Also operates in New York and Connecticut. 
SS =} ree Ss ee ee 9 | Also operates in California, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 
Risen ae Cobare iew TORK... go nnn chr le erin cdtemncemennsbnne sos 40 | Also operates in Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Diy Shed, Tntig Plat TOK qcicniqce eee ettereerocnnalieosd Bs ——revihenatanr ae 41 | Also operates in Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, isiana, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y_.........------..]--.-- hh en eunindhar ake 26 | Also operates in California, District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Knickerbocker Haberdasher, Inc., New York --.-.----j----- D....ccanecinauerhtobder 7 | Also operates in New York. 
SES eae RG cniatienientinintsinig ew abets 10 | Also operates in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Ripley Clothes, I ei, seen ihenieenheemeanel BP cheenstirnenrnn=> e 41 | Also operates in Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
ee ee ee | Sa eee ee a cspbeni-onpaid—>it 9 | Also operates in New York. 
Sultana Stores, Inc., New a meant pratt (ie NeeS Saeed 16 Do. ; 5 
Best & Go., inc., New York, N.Y¥.....-...----...-=+- Clothing and furnishings__ 19 | Also operates in Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
8. L. Hirsch Stores. Inc., New York--....--.--.-.----].---- RE eR ae 20 | Also operates in New York. 
I, BENET WN. vc ccccmoncesennincoscceccbaqnameitell Th cnensattndininindionssdars 11 | Also operates in Arkansas, Colorado, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Virginia. 
Ellay Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-........---.-.-.---|-..-- ORs teiecincheenietanses 43 | Also operates in Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and West Virginia. 
Lorrains Smart Shops Inc., New York. -.-.......---..-|_.-.. OR eel eeteaSien ie 16 | Also operates in Massachusetts New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Do CE. nit comahinesne alias anppetbionionntéoeah< 18 | Also operates in Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Obio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 
Cosmo Hosiery Shops, New York, N.Y--. ------- cpt bodl heath misahion 7 | Also operates in Connecticut and New York. 
Te ee Ee a nc enenainence hi aia late tell athlt 12 7 aoe in Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
a. 
Lady Rose Stores Inc., New York. --..--.------------].---. Ti cicee eed bah 15 | Also operates in New York. 
Jubilee Shops, Inc., New York._.....------.----------|_-.-. * Reese el 15 | Also operates in New York, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Virginia. 
ey NN, GL ED OUR oo cee enceansfacons Obits 12 } Also operates in New York. 
Browning Fifth Bpemme, New Terk, WY nncnnccce| once ii ccscchcheianilca ilinnietneeeadial 6 Do. 
Cardinal Neckwear, Inc., New York, N.Y-_--..--.----]-.--. SU caest schicaes mertnarauteriaaseent 16 A = in District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
ew York. 
Maternally Yours, Inc., New York---.-....-......---.-]_---. i tameneghibacobine 10 | Also operates in New York. 
Midtown Millinery Shops, Inc., New York-----------}_---- i ciainth clea tial dtl 15 Do. 
I TE DD on a ncn deonencccnnateninenen nn ohne bacnastbaes: 6 | Also operates in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and New York. 
The Ormond Shops, Inc., New York__...-------------|-_.-- ia atateniineaiateitie 34 | Also operates in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
London Ghasneter thee ke RT Ra SE ae 29 | Also operates in Connecticut and New York. 
NO OE EEE ET i aieanstewnedastaliliceissibedsints 14 Do. : 
Felsway Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-....-.----------|_---- iicaenniith Deibiinistlecan 7 | Also operates in Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
I. Miller Salons, New York, N.Y-_......-...--.---...-]_.... i ctiitehdninalicndhces 14 | Also operutes in the District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 
Pediforme Shoe Co., Inc., New York, N.Y-.-.--.-----}--.-- Se eres 7 | New York. 
J & J Slater, New York, nee SE coiciechidcieamaghibaiabenncnuniasls 8 | California, District of Columbia, Illinois, and New York. 
Stuart Brooks, Inc., New York, N.Y~---..-...--------}_.--- UE iiidititenttidenindy a Il | New York. 
Wise Shoe Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y--.-....-------]_-.-- ta bicecaadicvinanaais 17 Do. 
Allied Shoe Co., Boston, bit eenttcmvende tia i acecdicmnntraidiidecindele 33 | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
M. N. Landau Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y--.......-- PIE scinhgammmmaibtnsdete 20 | New York, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, and Texas. 
a ae en Siew Week, EY... nnscn fw esd i neunsceiaigtilntnnsebeaity 10 | New York. 
M. H. Lamston, inc., I OTE acres eminem cuaaeel Sis iathscnisaridasielibstetomesncbniiaede 17 | Connecticut, and New York. 
Lerner Sleep Products, Richmond Hill, N. Y-_...-..... I ia ea ctentiapidinn 30 | New York, N.Y. 
Te nae FE i iciqcintastienterinincnadee 14 Do. 
Littman’s Jewelers Stores, Highland Park, N.J_....._}.....do_.......-.-.-.-.-.-.- 9 | Pennsylvania. 
Ray’s Jewelry Stores, Philadelphia, Pa_..............}..... RIES sslinrntcniumaatasigistoabelbiiie 5 0. 
Rudolph Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y...-.-----.-.-...-}..... tenders her 48 | Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York. 
T SO EIN, BE saint onetineniempciownmaisitpindsieNcnsendinininidaciiiede tise 18 | New York and Pennsylvania. 
M. H. Fishman Co., Inc., New York, N.Y-----.-.-..| Variety._---.........-.--- 47 | New York, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 
gt Se 8 St oe peer SE cinbanebtantgsanilieotielin 10 | New York. 
D. R. Pruitt Stores, Philadelphia, Pa.................|_...- ieadnccediinmccdstce 5 | Pennsylvania, 
Penn Beef Co., Philadelphia, Pa.__.__................ NR cteditscempetetiodoiine Il Do. 
Merit Farms, Inc., New York, N.Y-_-.-----_--.--..._]_.... i itshn wend tiinhteihenienediite 35 | New York. 
Rockower Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa............... Clothing and furnishings_-_ 25 | Delaware, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
Famous Maid Shops, Philadelphia, Pa_............._-}_...- SD iad icctahtp tials debe 24 | Pennsylvania. 
Ritter’s Millinery & Sportswear, Wilkes-Barre, Piicockentct iceshceirniinciitieininintaineaadiics 15 Do. 
Ward & Ward, Inc., P iladelphia, cts cae timieedclen eel din ccicencnealicecatipes. 17 | New York and Pennsylvania. 
Daniel Renzin Apparel, Kennett Square, Pa_........_|___._ cick cain een tanncelie Meads 7 | Pennsylvania. 
Adams Clothes, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa___....-.......-|..... is oh aidueueentt t-te 16 | Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
Golden Dawn Hosiery ee ee TE, eee Nee 10 | Pennsylvania. 
Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y...-- DUNE ineiicepepieaind 47 | Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, District 
of Columbia, and Rhode Island. 
Smilow Thielle Corp., New York, N.Y _...........-__|_.... std cammaretantin intake 5 | New York. 
Mal ie PE 2 titiicnnasennoncencasasiioeiiel a nace Eneehi we 5 Do, 
Sachs Quality Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y ..-.---..-}..... Uk 4 taenimamentinesieabeiten 10 Do. 
ee, Bee. eee Wate NY iu... anemia incemdmesiéoeereie nem 11 | California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, and New York. 
Honey Dew Food Stores, Ine., Teaneck, N.J_........- Ba hieshchoncniennchenbeeandhdi 9 | Connecticut and New York. 
Phillipsburg Grocery Co., Phillipsburg, N.J__........]-....do_............-.____- 9 | Pennsylvania. 
Kings fem, Inc., Invington, N.J_....._.-..--|..... i A eenicnsinmamastdincsiute! 12 | New York and Pennsylvania. 
Max Dichter, Inc., Jamica Plains, N.J_-........-.--.. Discount stores. .........- 5 | New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Vermont. 
NEW MEXICO 
Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif...........- RN i son eaticcenielin indie 46 Artome, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, Washington, 
an om. 
Given Bros., Inc., El Paso, Tex......................_|__... a Ae 20 | Arizona ot Tees 
Heath Furniture Co., Amarillo, Tex. ._..............- Pers cskcetceenaccse 10 | Also operates in Texas. 
©. G. Morrison & Co. 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Alpine, Tex....| Variety. .................- 18 Do. 


ev is, I, Ws cicteneciecnnccnncedcscunesetosecs bra cckaddilicednmehdion 42 Do. 
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Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

Giant Stores, Fort Wayne..........................-.- Discount stores-.........- 5 | Also operates in Dlinois and Indiana. 

Cashway Supermarkets, Hobbs_............-..-...-.. cited tectepovaititebane 6 | Also operates in Texas. 

Shop Rite Foods, Inc., Albuquerque............-..-.-]-.--- lis = sdvensacktaecmncasbemeieia 49 Do. 

B. < 2 SN Cl, NOME. cnn cancassagnneeuneaceseeuces pa ee ee 5 | Also operates in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah......|.....do--.....-.........-.- 28 | Also operates in S, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. 

Circle ‘“‘K” Drive-In Food Stores, El Paso, Tex....... Sica an ettcssieh tberuatedeare 34 | Also operates in Arizona and Texas. 

Evans Foodway Stores, Big Lake, Tex...........-..-.]--.-- SPENT, cre ankciseedenatiihied anki 10 | Also operates in Texas. 

Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Selilcccscesecnaveaael Clothing and furnishings... 48 | Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Maternity Modes, Phoenix, Aris.................-...-]-.... Relate acne tcienticeeetinenn ket 6 | Also operates in Arizona and Texas. 

NEW YORK 

Albert’s Hosiery Shops, New York, N.Y-_---.--------- Clothing and furnishings__ 10 | Rhode Island. 

Albrecht’s Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y....-.--|-.--. iliiaicceciimeaihtemiteneetite 18 | Connecticut and New Jersey. 

Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y--....----]--.-- iitiisssmmusareaihase 49 | Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Arlene Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y ------------------|----- esc aecrammetione 8 | Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Baxter Stores, Inc., Trenton, N.J...----------------2-|----- ee eee 25 North Carolina, Pennaytvants, South Carolina, Tennessee, New Jersey, Ala- 

ama, a, an a. 

Adams Management Corp., New York, N.Y-.-.-.---.-]----- Piccs nlincecgvesnnbnae 12 Massachusetts, ‘Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 

exas. 

The Printz Co., Inc., Jamest »wn, N.Y.....-.-.---.---/--... iain neneiecnaaiven tame 8 | Ohfo and Pennsylvania. 

Stollman Shops, Forest Hills, N ee nlp A 7 | Vermont. 

Corsetorium, Inc., Forest e...........0. ee Sik cacccdaiatemasekens 14 | New Jersey. 

My Maternity Shop, Inc., Buffalo, IN. Réngmednaneeu Tucan i eampannsapnnetasbane 45 ——— Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; Ontario and Quebee, 

anada. 

Shapiro & Hersch, Elmira, N.Y 17 | Pennsylvania. 

Rainb»w Shops, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.- 30 | New Jersey. 

Mae Moon Associates, Brooklyn, N.Y 30 Do. 

Tall Girl’s Shops, Detroit, Mich_.-.-...-...-.-- 6 | Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio. 

United Shirt Distributors, Inc., Detroit, Mich 39 | Florida, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Natelson Bros., Inc., Elizabeth, N.J_--...--. 6 | Connecticut and New Jersey. 

Stevens Retail Stores, Inc., Jersey City, N.J 14 Do. 

Terry Shops, Newark, N.J 24 | New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 41 | California, Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Okla- 

oma, and ‘Texas. 

Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Aspe, Te cits camel 45 | California, Arizona, New Jersey, Oregon, Washington, and Hawaii. 

Tire Mart Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-----..------ Auto supply 27 | California, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 

Straass Stores Corp., Maspeth, Long Island, N.Y--...]__.-. lerciaaindins cteesaeiitiavctedgime 42 | Connecticut. 

Retail Jenny Shops, Inc., New York, N,Y..-..--.----- Clothing and furnishings... 20 | Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York, |... lik stiieectecbenenbnenne 46 | Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 

we.t. shire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

Polly Perrey Stores, Ine., New York, N.Y...-.--.----|--... OI aie cnwhatemnsitannaien 20 | Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

Gladys GI, Cn HEU Tg ts E noons osunutiotensHeocsit Cet ae n neee 9 | Midwest. 

Glamor Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y _-_._.--.--.----.-]..... ls tas dacceemmnenttcdaaihe 50 | Southeastern States. 

Gramont Company, Inc., New York, N.Y-_._.--------]_...- atte eam ie 9 SS Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, and 

ennsylvania. 

Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_-...-..-..--.-]_.-.. i. 5 Guasbenntetatednanne 26 | Florida, G Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Kenwin Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-...-..-----.-..-].-.-. os ieetinnecionie 20 | Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Label Youth Centers, New York, 1 bleklE sect Se i iain ceretnai artes 40 | Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

My Shop, Inc., New York, N.Y...._...-.--.------.-- Clothing and furnishings. 41 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mississippi, Maryland, New Jersey, 
—s. ae Ohio, Pennsylvania, th Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
an cons 

OPO, Clothes, New York, N.Y... ..ncc-cccnccccscsslesnae Diiinneruteimmuntidease 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, G Louisiana, Maryland, 
pines, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Knickerbocker Haberdasher, Ine., New York, N.Y-..--}...-- ies aes ae 7 | New Jersey. 

The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y-.-...-...-.-..-..--]....- Rn o aacinncsummmaioenl 26 | California, District of Columbia, Minois, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Cc Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y d 40 | Delaware, C eorgia, come itlin iis, naliana, North Carolina, P. Ivania, South 

ranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y-..-..--]....- Th, att cusmetetencaenins elaware, ois, In ennsy. 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

eet CRs Oe. Ti. INOW, TOEEG De nc nnpcnenaneqtsasells pncedarnnatasicens- 18 | Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Texas. 

Rio Frocks, Inc., New Ton, 08)... ee I ciitent meetin incinaten 10 | New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Ripley Clothes, New York, SIT tllsdk cancnstntinaesnicedindlld icestebamennsteinngines 41 | Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

Dees Women’s Fashions Shops, Inc., New York, |..... STG a-saslieeaniendastupmcantibenae 6 | Massachusetts. 

Roger Kent, Inc., New York, N.Y- 13 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

Scot Ties, Ltd., New York, N.Y-.--- 9 | New Jersey. 

Sultana Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y 16 Do. 

Tall Apparel Shops, New York, N.Y. 7 ng en ¢ Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and 

ennsylvania. 

EN TOO RO Ie ccc nawwansncatnacnaedepil penn 11 | Arizona and California. 

Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y..............-..-]..... 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentu Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and b 

Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_...........----]...-. 33 | Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Texas, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Morrison Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-_....-...---.-- 12 | Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, and Michigan. 

Eleanor Shops, Inc., New York, N. Y.................|..... 40 —_ Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 
an —— 

Deentelio’s, Now Vouk WW nooo oe oon onan ck coeereeeemnel ll a aerate Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
and Virgin 

Ellay Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y....--...........--|..... 43 Sates, rae een, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, New 

ersey, and Ilinois. 

M&W Martin Co., Inc., New York, N.Y-_...-....-..-|.-.._ nati en 16 | Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, and North Carolina, 

Krasner Bros., Inc., New York, N.Y....-------.----.|..-.. ee 26 Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

Lady Oris Hosiery Shops, New York, N.Y_...-.----.-|_.... I nin eeneatacnmentntndestiiee! 11 | Illinois, entucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Lorrains Smart Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y ~..------]-..-2 ik en gncsiieMad deen 16 | Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Cosmo Hosiery Shops, New York, N.Y_--..----------|_... Tb isn cabeenenietinat ain ctigina 7 | Connecticut and New Jersey. 

Linpark Clothing ee a he ROE Ec: Na icatcnhctarintentntadink taighves 12 | Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 

Irving O. Livingston, Inc., New York, N.Y. -.--.---.--]_...- iiachecvanstatmenhepps 16 | Delaware, Illinois, and Indiana. 

Joanly Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-...-........--...|_.... icinncntndenthe sane 21 | North Carolina, Pe Tvania, and South Carolina. 

National Bellas Hess Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y----}-....do..............--.-.-- 45 ene. Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Puerto 

co. 

Joy Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y ......-...--------a0-lacens eel cae 18 | Indi Kentucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 

a West Vireliia, and Wisconsin. 
SPEGUS Wy Ws, BUUW LOG WN. F oincicutosisietistuialcanntllliiensdantenensctiuece 12 ois, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
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from & to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 





April 13 


any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 
[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States) 
NEW YORK—Continued 











Company Category 
Morton’s, New a. a ease Clothing and furnishings. 
Lady Rose Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-..-.-....----|]-----' a data! 
Hofstadter & Albert Millinery Gorp., New York, |----- eed oe 
8. L. Hirsch Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-.....-------|----- ee Sees Stee 5D 
Te nnpneepanaes en atta eno mae Ake 
ge Se ae SUE atentamieniccrustaect-onhs 
Blackton 5th pmon, Ltd. ney NE BE nncnpacmpitncons! il nie aaienmed seam 
Benhil Shirt Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_......------|-..-- eer cme ree for 
Felsway Shoe Corp., New York, N.¥......----------- eet 
Norstan Apparel meee Inc., New York, N.Y..-..-..-.-.- = and furnishings-_- 
I IR, BE BE, Diy Bintan conanacncncsl socec Mecuccecesnnnnsass4ese 
eer ete Mew Teer, 20. © oc.--2s-—0----- ~~. Janne 
Jane Lee Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-_-_.---.--.------]----- 
Cardinal Neckwear, inc., ey We 
Lewis Apparel Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y 
rte Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


ashion Stores, Inc., New York, N.¥ 
Minn New York Frocks, Inc., New York, New Yor 


Millinery Stores, New tenn ee 
Parkfield Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-.....-..--.--.-].-.-- TE ccainit coeecnepcbenilyoiageas 
Plymouth Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_..-.----------|----- Dt salem mmohenel 
Pe & Shops Inc., New York, N.¥....._--.----------|----. ig eet 
a seelpeaal ee Lee 
Brooks Brot Clothing, New ae Uae Ecaccncehawclacste rn atcane aie bates 
Milmar oe 2 Ine. he SE Mle... scancccsemetecdiéunse Dice shoes eeonasanaadpaaen 
Jean Frocks, Inc., New York, cae eld a cocetaaetcentamchemean 
—— rold Shops Inc., — Te oss ntaiinshneabiciate Dever Tilsen Cnwongthocanetane 
Midtown Yours, nab ie hay Yo 0 ns fo eee seme 
town ery 8 peoe, ew - avttindinesed ates: antetanemnain eat 
The Ormond Shops, In: New York, N a eserenmeealiaenaael a aca a 
Dundee Smart Clothes, : tne. .. New Yok: .c carncakeaaeiibaaaed nat encniiensaaap kee. 
ES) eee ee I oii sine domme 
David's Specialty Sho) es New York, NM. a caieeecnatinlliteseaid ace eaeertinabraptess 
Tanen Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass_-__...__.....*...-------- Ste de cretataeeawcnowe 
Morton’ s Shoe Stores, Inc., ,o SE Saicciarnitne wal a aaa iin cde dates 
Se I, I I, BB cen eepeneccenespiecncal teddies ernie cin teen 
Shelbro, Inc., Mount Vernon, Ee nelle be Be, Seat ie cere eet aes 
I. Miller ‘Salons, EE ll Be eelerciiintemenss-cenanl irate eT cieestatiatoncheceten 
Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y----.---------]----- Slgt ae oceneenmerans ava 
Lioyd & Haig Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-.---.------j----- ee ote eencin thse 
London Chi Shoes, New York, nr. eS ee han dane 
Morse Shoe Store Corp., Boston, te Binal ces teaisl 
French, Shriner & Urner, Boston, Mass....-....------|----- ee ee a da) 
Adler Sons Shoe Se SE Es Ble Soo econenncuselsenoa Terran ee naalneean 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, a tl atin eet cee 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N.J_........] Hardware...............--].........- 
County Hardware Corp., Mount il ME REGE —  hpcee ETA 
camp Lumber Co., yet DUS cick stoetiemeainaieheainnd ° ea adeadiaemen open 
pple Bros. Inc., P ennsylvania Ta a  iheaes 
Pak wer tee NY... Giothti and furnishings. 
Wilnat % Stores, New York, AR tallied cal" ce ill dla 
Woodrow Stores, Inc., New ih Milt cnimanantannatindnetedl 40 nial eaepinmmrmaeny donee 
Mutual Clothing Co., Inc., Rochester, ee nk nal 
ve Hosiery & Frocks, "Inc., New York, N.Y__-.-|_-... eee ace 
Virginia Dare Stores, Corp., New York, N apn 2087 (Mn thom ale Ripa 
Val-U-Dress Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-_....---.----|----. Sr eee Se 
Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, ieee so ke cesscls Saal ee 


Williams Retail Stores, Inc., New no eee 
Whitehouse & pers, New "York, N I phe 
Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N. y et 






SE TE in cmancanaemeclancue er rk oe 
Weber & ‘Heilbroner, New ee ei ees Ne ee ed 
Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, FE arte hreth steer hea rT | 
Epko Shoes, Inc., Toledo, Ohio-..............-.-.-.-- Ek a 
Brown’s Boot Shops, i. Ae eae 
Thrift Shoe Stores, The, Wilkes-Barre, ea rr 
y’s-Ne TO —~ rhieiasineaeieeienientliiacet (hia ne te 
Foam Rub! her Genter, Paseate Matha td dobaswooes ak 
Nettleton Neen ne Ine., N New Yor York, 2 * a dlhieneneseciniel ed 
by soot bon Se eihtendigeseeeedigeaet Drycleaning.--...........- 

Johnny. b beara, aN I inlet en ceetaist Rn ns hamewe 
Tanen Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass_._....-........-..--.... Rip dhe a ce ang gle So 
Pediforme ae Shoe 'Oer te Ine New GEIS sii cuicinccepada pial icnbisaiehepiiepcpabess 
I. Simon Co., Inc., New York, N.Y_.-..........-.....|_.... Ses er 
The Tash Shoe Co Hamilton, Obie Be Se see raed rer nee 
lait. hoe x.y. epee ate 
Stuart Brooks, Inc., New York, | UMS ea ee IP 
Wise Shoe Stores, Ine. .. New York, N Pi a ebanascteattne ees aioe ii esleaa ected eese 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, M ee es ee eT 
Morse Shoe Store Corp., Boston, - cae iecen eli ee eid SR ce reeiutaieteetiaobsapase! 
ae Shriner & Urner, ye Lee, Ber LAE a 
lied Shoe eh RE RE A Reda 1 Se a 


Number 
of stores 





District of " edaianda Maryland, and Virginia. 


Other States of operation 


New Jerse 
District of of Oolumbia, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 


New Jersey. 

Florida, ois, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 

Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Florida. 

Florida and Puerto Rico. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

er Kansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 

rginia. 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, and Missouri. 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, and Kentucky. 


District of olumbia, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 

Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma. 

New Jersey. 


Illinois, Ohio, and ———. 

Massachussetts and Vermont 

Connecticut, Washington, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Connecticut, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

New York. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Michigan and Ohio. 

California, Ilinois, and Massachusetts. 

New Jersey. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

New fe ae 


areca New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Call ornia, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 

Connecticut, New Hampshire, and New Jersey. 

District of Columbia, Ohio, and Virginia. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 

Connecticut and New Jersey. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

sss of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 


Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut and New Jersey. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey. 

Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. 

New Jersey. 

Connecticut. 

Texas. 

Pennsylvania. 

California, Oregon, and Washington. 


ew Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, and North Dakota. 

o. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, — Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey. North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma 
Pennsylv ania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
ee Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan Minnesota, 

uri, Nebraska, Onio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and Georgia. 

—- are, her Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Florida, Michiagn, and New York. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. 

New Jersey. 


0. 

Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 

Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

All States. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

New Jersey. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Indiana and Ohio. 

California, District of Columbia, Illinois, and New Jersey. 

Now Je ersey. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts, California, Minnesota, Obio, and Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


(The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 
NEW YORK—Continued 


























Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
8. E. Nichols Co., New York, N.Y.-_-_--------------- Se ee te 10 | New Jersey. 
—_ & Healy, Inc. (musical merchandise), Chicago, | Miscellaneous_--__..--..--- 11 | California, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
Til. 
The Wurlitzer Co. (musical instruments), Chicago, |----- ee eee ke 6 | Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
li. 
Ritz Camera Centers, Washington, D.C_-..._.-------]_---- Re oe eee 7 | District of Columbia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
i Me. SEU. INE < cavenancnacccccososwours Peete, ool oho asebees 12 | Massachusetts and Vermont. 
Lerner Sleep Products, Richmond Hill, N.Y-..-..-.-.|----- iin apie oamnabeeaee 30 | New Jersey. 
M. N. Landau Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_--------- We fees erst oe 20 | Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Texas. 
re Ie. TOOWEEE. 00.0, Sc cidcn tans dadsaseasean PES oe tet aet ee cae 14 | New Jersey. 
an. rer CO., WEnOU. 2. 5 oct ecccccucesond anes Rs, no Saarminlees ara eel 15 | Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
Rudolph Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y-.-.-..-.--.----------|----- eee 48 | Illinois, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 
Pe. SC. MOWME, BOW. tin cece te dl ccumamincodiendos ee ee tee nee 18 | New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
M. it. Fishman Co., Inc., New York, N.Y ----------- SS cnet ea ake 47 | Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 
Charles Stores Co., Inc., New York, N.Y-.-.-.-----..---|----- RS a eee aad 32 | Kentucky, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Fisher-Beer Co., New York, N.Y ....--.-----.--------]----- en tk oe 10 | New Jersey. 
a 2, Laemeeton, Inc:., New york, N.Y .........-.-.--olouee~ re oe. 2 oe 17 | Connecticut and New Jersey. 
eas, See UONOOy NEN Oe eo ncn nme menngslacned Stet an a. cea 5 | Pennsylvania. 
Central Markets, Inc., Schenectady, N.Y-_-.---------- er od aoe 20 | Massachusetts. 
The Mohican Stores, New York, N.Y------.----------]----- erect on se temas sed 14 |} Pennsylvania. 
ae eet DAerRets, Soranton, PO... .. cccsecennccnenslocces a cree dean aadades tired 11 Do. 
a. coe, Mi. CED IN. ho nnenccncaisenwncnencdioneal Pe er ee ka 33 Do. 
National Market Co., Buffalo, N.Y......-.....-.---.-f-..-. Re eee BS 20 Do. 
Quality Markets, Inc., Jamestown, N.Y --.-.---------|--.-- parka ca LL ea 42 Do. 
Merit Farms, Inc., New York, N.Y-------- ee ee were tone e | fe 35 | New Jersey. 
Rockower Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa__.........---- Clothing and furnishings_- 25 | Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
Ward & Ward, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa__............-.-]_---- ig anecnsetsine aioe 17 | New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
John Mullins & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y ------------ Sn a ck eet 17 | Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
Welmar, Inc., New York, Pere a ected Se eens, ee 5 | Arizona, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 
Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y-__---|----.do----..------------.-- 47 | Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, and Rhode Island. 
foment a i i a ek ee eral 5 | New Jersey. 
Mallary, Inc., New Rochelle, N.Y -..-.--....---.-----]--.-- eT ee ene ae 5 Do. 
Sachs Quality Stores, Inc., New Be Ra pee tea, BSE; EO A a 10 Do. 
W. & J. Sloane, Inc., New York, N.Y----..--.-.----.-]----- ect a 11 | California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, and New Jersey. 
Two Guys From Harrison, Garfield, N.Y-_....----.-- I eee 17 | Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Masters, Inc., Flushing, N.Y --_-----.--- acibitet banca eee en tieelsenced 10 | Florida, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Arlan’s Department Stores, Inc., New Bedford, N.Y__}_..-. OO E oad 11 | Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Max Dichter, Inc., Jamaica Plain, N.Y_~-..--.-.--..-}----- SIE a ger HEY LSS 5 | Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and Vermont. 
Honey Dew Food Stores, Inc., Teaneck, N.J__..--.--- ae fos seal 9 | New Jersey and Connecticut. 
Kings Supermarkets, Inc., Irvington, N.J_.....-...---|----. ed 12 | New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Camera Craft, Inc., New Rochelle, N.Y. -...---------- Miscellaneous. -.......-.-- 18 | Connecticut. 
Brentano’s, Inc. (books), New York, N.Y-_-....--------|----- Satan dds chh nena aaa 13 | District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia. 
Allen Carpet Shops, Inc., Jamaica, N.Y .........--....]--.-. | TAL ai aii 11 | New Jersey. 
Raphan Carpet Corp., Franklin Square, N.Y_-.....--.]----- Deets ina aiiceine binant 15 | Connecticut and New Jersey. 
Churchill Custom Hi-Fidelity, Ltd., Brooklyn, N.Y _.}..--. BL rec 7 | New Jersey. 
— Horn Appliance Stores, Hasbrouck Heights, |_.~.-. Oe thctalliuslas dl 5 Do. 
Kaufman Carpet Co., Inc., New York, N.Y¥_....-----}--.-. bi. sree so 11 Do. 
National Army Stores Corp., Plattsburgh, N.Y--....--|---.- Obie Sacte ethic dhs 19 | Vermont. 
I, SUOMI EM To aniceeen coin che ceiaiseaeltgeapitin <4 boat Pe ccisamre sects babat, ani Bacal 8 | New Jersey. 
Goubaud de PON, FIGs, FHOW ROUM, Ble E a ccccedaccondlsonce BO eis BGS LSI eet 28 | California, Connecticut, Washington, D.C., Florida, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Canada. 
Doubleday Book Shops, New York, N.Y.-....--------|---.- Wie aise 32 | Illinois, Maryland, and Massachusetts. 
Devega Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_-..-..----.----}--.-- Rie. aesaiiind an die 28 | New Jersey. 
Peper Bros., Inc., Richmond Hill, N.Y__-.....--.-.---}---.- NG Lkaeibidbaip dead 10 0. 
Adams Drug Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R.I__._......-..-. Disc el 20 | New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 
Sav-On Drugs, Inc., Plainsfield, N.Y...........-.--.- BUND. 5c asd 7 | New Jersey. 
PEE SIRE 10.5 SAWOMNINONL, 19s Rctuncccacnccececcces|nesud SON onsimcttnaenagientinatnwd 15 | New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y--.-.-.-- Clothing and furnishings. - 49 as 4 York, by Noh mama Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, Arkansas, 
inois, and Indiana. 
Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-_----.-...----]----- Be cs. Se is dh 26 | Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New York, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Kenwin Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_..--..-.--------}----- Me J3 se Sit nodes 20 | Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
pay Shen, Ine, New Yorks) iY . oes nc ML 8 OR ke 41 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
ure Crotes, Wow Tork, NV ic... dcsccacccncauseclecsnc hs bMS cc cubianal 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Loui: Maryland, Mis- 
waters Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
rginia. 
Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y---.-----}----- MS se aes cea 40 | Delaware, Georgia, Mlinois, Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vi ia. 
Felsway Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-..----.--------- COR, 6 EE Bit gehuse 37 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
Eleanor Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_..-.--...-.---.-- Clothing and furnishings. _ 40 | Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Ellay Stores, Inc., New York, Wi Gsantassenmnancll ae RSE or a Oe 43 | Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, and New Jersey. 
meemtenaets, Now Wort IN. Yio Sebel i cee Be Oi i si 11 | Arkansas, Colorado, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, and a. 
wey Gvares; inc., New York, Noo. oi. n cnn nccc ccc udbided Ss asi cb sas ciegd 18 —- eee: New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
an yiseonsin. 
Joanly Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y ___.-.....--------}.--.- RE: SO ates ap 21 } New York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
National Bellas Hess Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_...}...-- ee i dead 45 | Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, South Carolina, and Puerto Rico. 
M&W Martin Co., Ine., New York, N.Y_.......-....}-..-. BO, adeeb os. 6 ee 16 | Georgia, lowa en Se and Montana. 
Lewis Apparel Stores, Ine., New York, N.Y...--.-.--}-..-- O05 eens 15 | Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Okla- 
oma, 
Bomar Shoe Co., Atlanta, Ga......_..........---....- Giveb i ai. ..k- 8 | Georgia and South Carolina. 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass.............}...-- Set aL. Se 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
nee; New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and 
irginia. 
Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S.C _- HasQwiiie. 6s oii. gaks 6 } South Carolina. 
Maxwell Bros., Inc., Augusta, Ga_____. WurmttNOin cos foccn cc tcey 34 | Georgia and South Carolina. 
Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga___...........--..}----- Obs ieee 28 Alebeme, po Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
exas, an a. 
©. H. Larkins Clothing § Inc., Kinston, N.C....| Clothing and furnishings... 17 | South Carolina. 
Cato Stores, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. .........------.---s/-s00- PGA DSs. wkend 50 | South Carolina and Virginia. 
National Manufacturing & Stores Corp., Atlanta, Ga_.| Furniture................- 40 | Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y--...-.-.-- Clothing and furnishings -_- 46 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 


nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsy Vania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin, 











Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N.Y-----------------|----- MO epi Specntnsos ane 38 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 

H. B. Phillips, Inc., Orangeburg, 8.C_.....-..-.------ iiss ees ccnepeiesaios~ 26 | Florida and South Carolina. 

eg OSS Oe ee PE ad ciniechemicneh ob aie 17 | Virginia. 

W. M. Wall Jewelers, Elkin, N.C___.._.__----------|-_--- = ca oer ehkchaiee 5 Do. 

M.N, Landau Stores, Inc., New I Be cecst pment TEs < cochtepenint bonuses 20 | New York, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire 
Texas, and New Jersey. ; 

Crest Stores Co., Charlotte, N.C_....................-]..... Ta eek a, 13 | North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

P & N 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Kernersville, A 6st i ek ae, 5 | Virginia. 

Fine’s Men’s Shops, Inc., Norfolk, Va_-..........---- Clothing and furnishings_- 7 Do. 

UN A a C4, ee POE. a rcekoeractescem 8 | Arizona, New York, Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma. 

Wood's 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Rockingham, N.C____..--- 19 | South Carolina. 

Mack’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Sanford, N.C__.__---.----|_.-_- d 31 | Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Stovall’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Waynesville, N.C_............|--..- d 5 | Georgia. 


44 | Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, and South Carolina. 
25 | South Carolina. 
43 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessec, and Virginia. 


Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn__--__- 
prenes's, he. I Tn cooks 
Munford o-It- Yourself Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_ 


Charles Stores Co., Inc., New York..............-..-- 32 | New York, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Pigely Wiggly Wholesale, Inc., Charleston Heights, | Food 48 | South Carolina, 

Lay 4 Co., Inc., Cleveland, Tenn--___--.-.......-.-- 18 | Georgia and Alabama. 

W. V. Ramsey Co., Mountain City, Tenn d 5 | South Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee. 


9 | South Carolina. 
17 | Georgia and South Carolina. 

12 | Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
11 | Virginia. 


The E. I. Lewis Co.,Spartanburg, 8.C___- 
Cassels United Stores, Inc., Easley, 8.C 
tores, Asheville, N.C_........-- 














et C., ee ee 20 Do. 

Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn__.__...........-- 35 a. he ata Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
an rginia. 

Hale Drug Co., Nashville, Tenn--.-__...-.......-..-..- th babeteidbeon pos 14 | Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

City aay Re ann co nncccceccnssloce “a oceania eine chctten 5 | Tennessee. 

Sileo Cut Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.-_....../....- Sista tbaedianhenie tye 50 | Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, 

Baxter Stores, Inc., Trenton, N.J_...............---.- Clothing and furnishings__ 25 ieee a ee Tennessee, New Jersey, Alabama, Florida, 

eorgia, and New York. 

Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md_.._...........-]-.... Res clatter anette 19 | District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Advance Stores Co., Roanoke, Va..............-....-- Auto supply. -.-..-........- 46 | South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Free Service Tire Stores, Inc., Johnson City, Tenn..._|...-.- let htee ieee alodinn 11 | Tennessee. 

Kenwin Shops, Waycross, Ga..................-----.. Clothing and furnishings_- 18 | Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Wosdrow Stores, Inc., New York 10, N.Y_.....-.---- Clothing and furnishings.- 15 | Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, and New York. 

Lindrud’s 5¢-$1 Stores, Madison, Minn_-_.....-...-.- WOE ci: nccMaheoncwpdes 15 | South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Piggly Wiggly piertene te, paee, IN; Dek. .......) PORG Qn ccuccocecceoce-s~o- 8 | Minnesota. 

Mathisen Tire Co., Duluth, Minn-__.._-......_.--__- Miscellaneous_........-..- 7 | Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Great nee us Sto Minneapolis, Minn.} Discount stores_-__.......- 6 | Iowa and Minnesota. 

F. T, Reynolds Co., Glendive, Mont-_-__.........-..-- I iccncthtiblthin 2 Bh wedse 8 | Montana. 

White a MOS 9 eg ae ll Seaguese ectiaiSaiildhind expe tbe 11 | South Dakota. 

Associated ns. cient salad diidedihiiihenannes 8 | Minnesota. 

Osco Co. Chicago, leg ncqmecdtlthieaccie Lee siieed ESE hitb ken cde 30 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Brown’s Shoe Fit Co., Shenandoah, Iowa__.-........- ii iti tla teeinesates 40 | Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Buttrey Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, Se cece Clothing and furnishings__ 23 | Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

American Shoe Co., Inc., St. ay RE SR i ae pee 29 | Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee. 

Scheel’s Hardware, Fargo, N. Dak_..........-....-.-- Er ae 8 | Minnesota and Montana. 

OHIO 

Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y. ----.--- Clothing and furnishings_- 49 | Also operates in New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New 
Jersey, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, and North Carolina. 

Arlene Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y --._..-..--.----.-]...-- TE Ateeumieadiitinesbuns 8 | Also operates in New York, on and West Virginia. 

Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York-.-.-..-|..... Si inniaiibnantsmabint-dite 46 | Also operates in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

Retail Jenny Sh Bae. ew WE is nnnEc ctenctehocess Oe. cthsnhetiecbadede aii 20 | Also operates in Indiana, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

I I in edierebnonineibssensd tes cotati 4. baie 41 | Also operates in Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
a orth nw Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, an 

The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y.-............--.-].---. sik ntiestbenitccwbinaa 26 | California, District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

King Clothing Co., Inc., New York..........-..-...--]----- ae ast 18 | Indiana, Michigan, and Texas. 

Best & Co., Inc., New York, lak wocinieuitdubeahid chan asistel ES odcettedBunnnd ese 19 | Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

ee PO NG BEN nds igmriodemewanbnialtnnneg PR: ciicteeniciiscccicce 7 | Kentucky and West Virginia. 

TD UN Te Br cherie cepemnannig sniaieal iaaeitcteaniendnaéaihs 11 scenes, we. Coternde, issouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
an " 

Ellay Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_.........--.-.-..-]-.... Dt: acmatenlendinh wtih 43 | Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

Norstan Ap) Shop, IT WR ccccnncacstedieawor i nnmenctiteaandtscies 10 | Pennsylvania and New York. 

Joy Stores, Inc., New it tae teensienl Beso tncdawsmbotniee 18 | Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and New York. 

Collins Soe Se BE TT Tain etaiaimssinatinds kewieiesl TP. acne tuupdemimnsebtnicutnd 24 | Xentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y----.|----. ed iennpvlnnapnenlinéwhie 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Hofstadter & Albert Millinery Corp., New York_.....|-...- ie eietmeeatinieee 7 | District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 

Bonwit Teller, New York, N.Y _...............--..-.-]..... TR intsi entteianatebiniinbatsh 8 | Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York. 

Jubille Shops, Inc., New York.......-.--.-.-.--------|-.-.. TL cudhtintetliscibsee 15 Now Tees Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
an irgin . 

Felsway Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-.-...--.-.-.-.-- DR iccsttccsit<ierinentin 37 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, 

Millinery Stores, New York...-..........-........... Clothing and furnishings_. 27 Connestions, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 

Lewis Apparel Stores, Inc., New York_...-.........--]_.-... csndlecsitandecmusten ced 35 | Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, 


and Oklahoma, 


LOE TETRIS 
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Company Category Number 
of stores 
Brooks Fashion Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y.-------- Clothing and furnisbings- - 18 
Parkfield Shops, Inc., New York...-..--.----....------|----- Ov. sinensis i 2 10 
Orva Hosiery icine henna itis RR ee T Eee s 
Jean Frocks, inc., DEGGIE ilisiin a Fi bcencssnceneias enews GO. « abiiigd id hak nd 39 
David's Specialty Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-------|----- GPs aussi ictsiziti... 15 
Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-.------------ ees be hotness 225-4 39 
Lockett Shoe Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill........-...-..----}----- G6. tists Shes 7 
ON | a ee ees aa G6... nacatisicthted 31 
Crown Self-Service Shoe Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill___..|-..-- Plivéesicanesésnesssien 38 
French, Shriner & Urner, Boston, Mass--..........---|----- Di Sannseadscchonceeee 17 
Carolina Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va-_......-.-.-- Hardware... <......:--2s.4- 6 
Scott Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Ohio..............----|----- | 9 
The Stambaugh-Thompson Co., Youngstown, Ohio- .-|....- ee Spee ckabetos ate 12 
use Furniture Co., Inc., Richmond, Ind_-----.- Furniture... .........---- 10 
Banner- Whitehill Corp. Indianapolis, Ind_............|----- SPE ee BOTT ane 7 
L. Fish Furniture Co., Chicago, Il-_-.......-..--.-.--|-.-.- Miss s akelesss. uJ ll 
EE POG., IIOONG, DESOR. occur cceccncenececnsenes|onnse Re iy A 29 
Eckerly Millinery, Dayton, Ohio. -_.............-.-.- Clothing and furnishings-- 5 
BE. P. Roe Stores, Clevelan pO sls oe lcuicecl GEER ha O6285 cuales... - 14 
_oere Ine,, Omennati, Olio... .......cdeee ui een ste sd. sdsculed. «nd 5 
Mutual Clothing Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y -...--.-.--}-.--- MO Ese ond 5 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-...-.----|----- G0... ...sdiicbus ; 46 
Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y------.----]----- ne ee 42 
Val-U-Dress Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-.-..-.--.-----]----- OG. nrimeaise.... 42 
Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N.Y--.-------.------]----- Gib... een ...-. 38 
Hoosier Markets, Inc., Anderson, Ind_-__--...--..---- Food supply. ........----- 10 
E. G. Shinner & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.........-.-.---]-.... Se ee 47 
ee ee een Setis 5 bik seeeiid...c 6 
The Art Dry Cleaning Co., Cincinnati, Ohio-.....-... Drycleaning. - .......----- 10 
The Model Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., Cincinnati, |---.. O00 5. 8. cei et 16 
Ohio. 
Gilbert Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio..--..--....-------- Gnatesns oink deen 22.88 8 
ean mnede: ino, Cleveland, ORE. <. . 6.26222. 22 5 e toc fawnee Ges osadecenddeubicedi 32 
Jack’s Shoes, Inc., Columbus, Ohio..............------]----- OO euode cndtieckst cat 11 
The Krohngold Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio._..-..-...-}-.--- BO cclatisdsBideababae 20 
The Tash Shoe Co., Hamilton, Ohio.._.....-.-...----]}---.- ihc caruceantitdcntasaed 6 
Epko Shoes, Inc., Toledo, Ohio- .....-!.............-.]....- MG Me cic tte ES 26 
Taggart Shoes, Inc., Portsmouth, Ohio_...........----|-.--- OG Biden ilasemtascis 10 
Fame Laundries, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. -.-...--.-.-- Drycleaning. -........-.-- 22 
Page Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex.:........2.5-..52504-.21. Clothing and furnishings. . 9 
Scott’s Stores, Cincinnati. -.............-- 35 oe eee Valuer. ..00ds5 dva..¢.. 6 
Hart Stores, Inc., Columbus. _------..---- sch cipal GB ie cnwsiecccdidbinlcs ch 8 
Nichols 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Inc., Hubbard, Ohio_...-.-.--.|.---- N..n ca cakbdeaccaaee 10 
French Shriner & Urner, Boston, Mass___......------ Sette tei tio sues 32...5 17 
Lyon & Healy, Inc. (musical merchandise), Chicago, | Miscellaneous stores-_____- ll 
™ Wurlitzer Co. (musical instruments), Chicago, |--..- iii bs es ceeteads sak 6 
il. 
Harmeyer’s Paint & Wallpaper, Newport, Ky--.....--]-.--- do ll 
Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C____.-..---- 18 
Lewis Furniture Co., Huntington, W. Va-_....-..---- 5 
Bloch Daneman Co., Milwaukee, Wis--...-....-.-----|-.--- da 10 
8. A. Meyer Co., Washington, Pa---_- 15 
The Barr Co., Celina. ..........-.--..- 5 


M. H. Fishman Co., Inc., New York....--..---------].--.- 47 





Belmont 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Fort Wayne, Ind-_-.-__-..-.--}_-.-- 6 
Haftner’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Inc., Garrett, Ind--- 40 
W. R. Thomas 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Inc., Warsaw, Ind 9 
McCord 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Redkey, Ind- 5 
Paul’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Inc., Ottawa_ - 5 
Big Bear Stores Co., Columbus, Ohio 31 
Equity Dairy Stores, Inc., Lima, Ohi 9 
Evans Grocery Co., Gallipolis, Ohio__.......-.-- 13 
McAllister Dairy Farms, Inc., West Warren, Ohi 30 
Century Food Markets Co., Youngstown, Ohio._.....|...-- 40 
Hart Stores, Inc., Columbus, Ohio_..............---.- Dru 8 
Pennshire Clothes, Inc., Philipsburg, en hichcntat Clothing and furnishings_- 18 
Fashion Hosiery Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.........-|-.-.- DiGi aD preasirandnd 32 
Max Dichter, Inc., Jamaica Plain...............-..--- Discount stores... .....-.-- 5 
Barlo Company, Inc., Cincinnati --._........-.....-...}-..-- Disk he Daretvncbhssee 6 
Arlan’s Department Stores, Inc., New Bedford_-.......|.---. Ds tibiens itiestuhe ood 11 
Hoge-Davis Drug Co., Wheeling, W. Va__..-...------ Drugstores. ..............-. 6 
Miller Bros. Wallpaper Co., Cincinnati_-............. Miscellaneous.-........... 6 
Majestic Paint Centers, Inc., Columbus--.........-..]----. Oi. chit cate ned 16 
Enh, SONNE GIG... EAMNOONR oe 5 Lk i oo ce acc cncnteoetasded Diiciongvinapsibeselicted 16 
Peck Drug Stores, Inc., Grand Rapids..............-- DUNNER. oc nds csceded 18 
The Muir Drug Co., Grand Rapids___.............-..]..-.. Gineuititets cacdle seid 28 
Milton F. Kreis Drug Stores, Beverly Hills........... peas ies vs aauis 5 
Michaels & Mann, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich...........- Clothing and furnishings. 10 
Jerrold’s, Saginaw, Mich._..........-..-.-..-.....--2-|-e-02 OWS Diana disiictiilidn cnt 10 
PINNING MVOC 6.5 oinin cds ine cnn cdeeica~ccbcastseind eked CRE nian daick 12 
The Printz Co., Inc., Jamestown, N.Y_-......-.-....-}----- G0. ian ccbinsanssagnt 8 
My Maternity Shop, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y_.......-...--]-...- GBs Grawsenathdicanntell 45 
Jack Stevens Clothes, Detroit, Mich..............----].-..- OO. sintiattadee Ld sick 7 
Tall Girl’s Shops, Detroit, Mich. _................---.}....- GOS patie albdeccee dae 6 
United Shirt Distributors, Inc., Detroit, Mich. _......}....- QB sth cae cecins wit 39 
Winkelman Bros., Inc., Detroit, Mich. _.............-|_.._- OG. ct a4 42 
Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md....-.......-..-|_.--- Resta ged 19 
Van’s Hosiery Stores, Inc., Roxbury, Mass........-...].--.- Wiltitil bidakisicadadwis 23 
Stevens Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chicago, Ml............ Candy stores.............. 35 


Other States of operation 





Illinois, New York, and Wisconsin. 

Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

Michigan. 

Pennsylvania. 

District of Columbia, New York, and Virginia. 

Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Indiana and <a 

ayes, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


0. 
California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 

Indiana. 

Do. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

wie and Ontario, Canada. 

West Virginia. 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky. 

New York. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
—— Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, G Ind Towa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
— el New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 

rginia. 

Indiana. 

Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 

Michigan. 

Kentucky. 

Kentucky and Indiana. 


Indiana. 
Michigan. 
Indiana. 
Michigan and Illinois, 
Indiana and New York. 
Indiana, Michigan, and New York. 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, and Texas. 
Indiana and Kentucky. 
Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts, California, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. 
California, Iinois, Indiana, and New York. 


Hllinois, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


Kentucky. 

District of Columbia, Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, Maryland, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin, Maryland, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

ndiana. 

New York, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Michigan and Indiana. 

Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 

Indiana and Michigan. 

Indiana. 


Do. 
West Virginia. 
Indiana. 


West Virginia. 
er 


0. 

Kentucky and Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

ree New Jersey, New York, and Vermont. 
entucky. 

a Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan and New York. 
es a. 


gan. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Indiana. 
California. 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Michigan. 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. 
New York and Pennsylvania. 
Comaciicnt, Maye York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ontario and Que- 


bec, i 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
llinais, Michigan, and New York. 
Fieade. Michigan, and New York. 
gan. 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, V: and West Virginia, z 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Indiana. 
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Other States of operation 



























Karnes Bake Shops, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa_..........-- Pennsyivanis. 
Standard Auto & Radio Supply Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
H&W Auto Accessories Co., Toledo_..........-.....--|..-.- DD cocmnnstititbindinase Michigan. 
TD 8 TE EEE UE | TIE ae ee West Virginia. 
The Abel Corp., eeNeR cca) at aos ee lino) ko te District of West Vienne” Iowa, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and West 
SI A oo ciccinenmnmonannnlnmned i es Kentucky. 
Equitable’ Millinery, Chicago, Ill__.............-....- Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, amd Wisconsin. 
Checker Stores, Cincinnati, Ohio__._..................}| Auto supply y. 
Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y-.....-...--------- Clots... nn ctiticel J 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, Oregon, 
= Utah, Washington, New York, and Michigan. 
en ee eae eT Clothing and furnishings __ il <————~ Colorado, Missouri, New "Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
ginia. 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-..--|----. S0.ntiawe 1 Jd 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, yn Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Jarold Shops, Inc., New York........................-].-.-. BD nnnconulehiithdiitdindats 19 | Nebraska, Kansas, and South Dakota. 
Lewis Apparel Stores, I Bs inninocemcimeduiid ional DD ncn cctiibuttiinast 35 —— Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, 
an 
Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo_................-... eh said cchinen ees 38 | Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Texas, 
Wisconsin, and Mississippi. 
Wm, Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex.......- 35 | Texas. 
ay ey Oklahoma... ali 12 Do. 
The Lumber & Co., Ashland, d 17 | Kansas. 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., York, N.Y_.__......} Clothing and furnishings.- 46 ee wiestie, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New santa North C: ‘Ohio, — 
— Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, irginia, and 
y nsin. 
Weiss Bros. Sreren, Ri MEE MN BN. ED cncnnaescencelanwns ii eacs AES SER Doe cs wchewe 19 | Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Peyton-Marcus Co., Oklahoma City hin eanheenelnnnees Tesco nshibliihd Needed 14 | Kansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 
Foodtown Supermarkets, Inc., Pittsburg, Kans_.-_...- Food supply. .-....------- 25 | Kansas and Missouri. 
Family Shoe Stores, Tahlequah, Okla_..............-- Pee i sameeren hha endl 22 | Arkansas and Texas. 
SO 2. 8 S$ eee 2, ee nies eee 8 | Arizona, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 
8 & Q Clothiers, Dallas, Tex....---------------------- Clothing and furnishings. - 9 | Arkansas and Texas. 
een See Datiencchancnnsadun 6 | Texas. 
Newton Jewelry OE a are FET « cwownscthlinbibiannle 8 | Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa. 
Puckett’s Food Stores, Ss is scniasieh oles tainisincensoomininste RE ee ee 11 | Texas. 
e & 5 Ayes ER, Tn incwinainconapennebict VON EG o wcncncettdsbuiilh. jot 48 Do. 
M. E oses Co., Inc., PS WN arc ncacecce sete i Sse sists fk 32 Do. 
Raustland eS. 00 ’Stores, SI IE ca ceineanyrineesese nee eta L ils cect ed 9 Do. 
Fred Wolfermann, Inc., Kansas City, Mo-......-.... MOIetol Le blk ded 9 | Missouri. 
B. & J. Drug Co., Desert oc 3 Dragiterwe... 2.5... 5 | Texas and New Mexico. 
The Matlock Stores, La Canada, Calif................ SERS prea 6 lean, Colorado, and Kansas. 
Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah__..._ Denne i... 28 = jo, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
Parker’s Food Stores, Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex. -_.....- DEE asada 14 | Texas. 
Barrett Grocery Co., Denison, oa ae Sie dee all 9 Do. 
Longwear Paint & Varnish Works, North Kansas City_| Miscellameous__...._.__..- 7 | Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Carpet City, Inc., Tulsa, Okla..............-.--...--}__... Seether) 6 | Arkansas. 
Katz Drug Co., Kansas any i et es at Dd 42 | Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Tennessee. 
eee rer es Stas eS 44 | Kansas and Missouri. 
Harrison Shoes, Inc., Coffeyville, Kans__.-.-._-.----- 7 gerannpeeysemmeeme aay 10 | Kansas. 
Volume Shoe Distributors, Topeka, Ka crite one Oi nn mente od 8 | Kansas and Texas. 
Hobart Shoe Co., = See ih a gS SeEk Pmt - Wiese Soe 8 9 | Kansas. 
United Shoe Stores S Con Lacan a ahaa emer eae si 44 | Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and others. 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., ‘Denver Polo” Ee Giothing and furnishings_. 48 | Arizona, Colorado, idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Seen and W yoming. 
Beard & Gabelman, Ine., Kansas City__......_.....__|_.__- OOK... ssi eck 36 | Lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Texas. 
0 SO ea Ea | eae LT ee 7 | Missouri. 
Markson Bros., Inc., Les Angeles, Calif__....._..._.__}_ ee ee ae ev ae ae 41 work, 8 | Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
ork, and Texas 
Babcock Bros., Auto Supply Co., Denison, Tex.___.-- Auto supply. ....-........ 17 
I GO, BEINN io ceeccnnencnscesnonnabliglaiesll Mees) eee) 11 — and Missouri. 
Beenar’s, Chicago, Ill. ..................- Clothing and furnishings _- 19 } Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Texas. 
Southern Supply, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark-_-.-__- Auto supply. .......-_.._- 6 | Arkansas. 
Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_--.--.---- Clothing and furnishings-- 42 — Arkansas, Colorado, District of ae. Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Tote. and Texas. 
OREGON 
Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y -_-.......----..--- Cletiling 2.2.22. cc05.....5 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, ae Michigan, Nevada, 
Oklahome, Texas, Utah, Washington, and New Jersey. 
National Shoe Co., Ltd., Los cs senrnciritgiesians Gs. ic eth tad<t 32 | Arizona, California, and Nevada. 
Roe Bros. Stores, Ine, Beverly Mii GE bisa lindn des 46 ——. a wre Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Texas, Washing- 
a Seikrareaaarising"| 18 | More, cate, and Washington 
‘or’s, New Yor! ia etal teincien chdiiainnieteitesemaeiil w York, . 
Jacqueline Shops, Portland, NE AE Rittiintnmmsnrcnmieeiaiiil Po weccandiilaldtisnsall 6 | Washington. 
ee 's Men’s Stores, Portland, SEG sctisinmisnimeniqnsticinbhal in ig naibdbiidbdins suds 9 Do. 
M. H. King Co., Burley, Idaho___..................-. es eo bao dbase 20 | Idaho, Montana, and Utah. 
Wallpapers, Inc., “as Misce' de ls 5 | Washington and California. 
Sherman Clay & Co., San Francisco, i es iid abbeietladaes 23 
Rogers Jewelry Co., Inc., Modesto, Calif....---------- DOWURY = Lss ss 8 | California and Nevada. 
Weisfeld’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash......_...._--..--..]-.--. Mie pS 32 | California, Idaho, and Washington. 
Big “C”’ Stores, Portland, Ts saentnstcecniaimainaaneale NS, ib ak Bonde 20 | Washington. 
Oregon Ca., Portiand, Oreg______..._._}... VF MARTE Ce 32 Do. 
Poy N'Bave | os pokane, ae iach aan GD cbiithiantideaosce = Lae arr and Idaho. 
a "Save Drugs, Inc., Seattle, Wash.......___.__. er ranicacia lindas ashington. 
Zapp’s Drug Sto Vancouver, Wc ack Bb te eae, atishiidahiclches dees 9 Do. 
Nordstrom’s, Inc., Seattle, W. siommmowewtitin tabi GUUS iil sth ibis dace 18 | California and Washington. 
Preservative Paint Coe Seattle, A Miscellaneous............. S Washington. 
The Ow! Deng Coa., Angeles, a iiss occtaltag! ee es ee ‘1 | California. 
Cent-Wise Drug Stores, Lebanon, Oreg__........_.._ Se ae Siliedaads deal 5 | Washington. 
Pay Less Stores, Portland, Oreg............. extiidtitadiig ibaa me EL salt) 18 | California, Idaho, and Washington. 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 6 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or more retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States} 
OREGON—Continued 

























Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
aes: Ind:; Deriver, OalOiic. oss 225 -<eocosce Clothing and furnishings_- 11 | Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
Motherhood Maternity Shops, Inc., Los Angeles, |--... PR chieeneceretnaent 21 | California. 
Calif. 
House of Nine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif..........-..--.]----- DR ii cei rincteatondtesgs 34 Baa eg Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Utah, Missouri, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Hartfield Stores, Inc,, Los Angeles, Calif_..........--.|----- C6 eenicnceebatos<ae 45 | California, Arizona, New Jersey, New York, Washington, and Hawaii. 
Morrow’s Nut House Corp., Rialto, Calif..........--- Candy stores.........----- 5 | California and Utah. 
M. Alexander, Inc., Boise, Idaho. .....-....-------.-- Clothing and furnishings. 8 | Idaho. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Arlene Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-_--.--------------- Clothing and furnishings _- 8 | New York, Ohio, and West Virginia. 
Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y--.--.----|----- BON ecb tnebatten dew 49 | New York, Ohio, Virginia, New Jersey, Arkansas, Ilinois, Indiana, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Greamout Coa:, Inc., New York, N.Y ............-<.---]--5-4 DN Rice nconnbbnnecediaes 9 i mre a Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, and New 
ork. 
Retail Jenny Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-_--.-.------|--- clk eittnenn tenia 20 | Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. 
Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York, |_....do_....---.------------ 46 | Connecticut, Ulinois, Indiana, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, 
N.Y. Michigan, and Vermont. 
Polly Perrey Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y.-.----------|----- DS... ccmmmrahingiipttleagein 20 | Connecticut. 
Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-..--..-------}----- GO Ms. cmanie dined 26 | Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Label Youth Centers, New York, N.Y-...------------|----- bees ti cdenes eke 40 | Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. 
io enon, ine., Now Werk, WN. F . 2.22.22. ncnecacessfees<s hcg ed tg th aioe 41 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Pe Ivania, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y-.--------]----- Gis iia aes onan 40 | Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
The Custom Shops, New York, N.Y------...---------]----- RO a nscintiekt «ner 26 | California, District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, and Ohio. 
=r 0s Olotnen, Mow Tork NF ik. ce oct aewecenetee dl OR reiki Wes ietes 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 
Tall Apparel Shops, New York, N.Y--..-------------- CROCE ssc neihihenticwnmaey 7 oa a ae pare Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
New York. 
ened Mant. tae, New Terk, NT. ioc nnwcccncsceswsduleces’ Nis cmos aminuts 13 | Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York. 
Dees & Oo., Ib., NeW Torte, NiPc tose ol nk ces Clothing and furnishings-_ 19 | Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Obio, and Virginia. 
Ellay Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y_-...--.------------|..-.- No tacibhsnnarik Diletta 43 | Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, West Virginia, and New Jersey. 
Eleanor Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-..--..--------.--]----- BDsividovinakabencpedees 40 | Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Rio Frocks, Inc., New York, N.Y-......-..---.-------- CE 8s fin ct miii Reithn sw toons 10 | New Jersey an New York. 
Ripley Clothes, New York, N.Y..-.---..-.-.------.--]-..-- in. entibenwtdad~ ats 41 | Connecticut, District of Columbia, New York, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. 
Lorrains Smart Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-----.---- Clothing and furnishings. 16 | Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. 
Parkfield Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-.-..---.---------]-.--- Bib cesinccsgnicdede ttn 10 | Connecticut and Ohio. 
Jean Frocks, Inc., New York, N.Y---......-----------]...-. Ch. mht vempniinactte 39 | Ohio. 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-----}....- Bon watadantibudehan 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Collins Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-..-...--.--------].-.-- De ainmmakddedinnathexioe 24 | Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, and West aon 
seF Blots, inc., Near. Fae, Mek 4 ciccscks can davcwccshecsnu Diiniccwegibepnitdddenie 18 | Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 
Joanly Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y -......-..--------].-.-- Eine centiiaabdaiee 21 | New York, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Norstan Apparel Shop, Ine., New York, N.Y_.-------]----- CBisekdécictstsvewsbass 10 | Ohio. : 
RNOEE SB. TORU POU Pes So onc cacsnesccninastccsesmuunccsoambhucesobibes 12 | Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and West Virginia. 
Hofstadter & Albert Millinery Corp., New York, N.Y-_|_..-- Ds ccckingliiiemconnapen 7 | Washington, D.C., Maryland, Ohio, and V’ ‘ 
Jubilee Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y _..--..-...------- aienillRinncicigatiaieD Mi Esau 15 | New York, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and Virginia. 
Felsway Shoe Corp., New ee as ees GR iccccneddaktuliasto 37 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentueky, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, and South Carolina. 
The Ormond Shops, Ine., New York, N.Y-__...------- Clothing and furnishings-- 34 | Maryland, New Jersey, and West Virginia. 
Dundee Smart Clothes, Inc., New be A RIBAS (hoes fr sii nite cnermoeagen 15 | California, New York, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 
Lloyd & Haig Shoe Corp., New York, DW cocanectiees PN i aeroiagahiancpisen 7 | Illinois and, New York. 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_.......-...-|...-- Wiis necrinenctebeg pe 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
— Sa York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
an r i 
French, Shriner & Urner, Boston, Mass_-....--.-------|.-.-- 17 | California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and Ohio. 
a, Pesan Gans, New York, N.Y... 2oncc0c.ccccccuncdhinbde 14 | District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, and New York. 
Kitty Kelly Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-..-.-.-.--.-].---- 39 tT Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
an 0. 
The Stambaugh-Thompson Co., Youngstown, Ohio._ 12 | Ohio. 
ve Pi RE it. 5 scetiekd a oS be ceinhe benno tinee BRA si ntnec’in = 7 | New York. 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y. Clothing and furnishings-- 46 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N.Y--.-...---.--------|.---- 38 | Delaware, District of Columbia, In entu d, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Virginia. 
Williams Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N. 7 | Delaware, New Jersey, and New York. 
E. P. Roe Stores, Cleveland, Ohio. - 14 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Buehler Markets, Peoria, Ill_-.......--- 20 | Ilinois, ernie Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, and Tennessee. 
E.G. Shinner & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.... 47 | Iilinois, Iowa, Mi , Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Thrift Shoe Stores, Inc., Wilkes- arre, Pa. 24 | Maryland and New York. 
Haines Shoe Co., Inc., York, iriahh omieniinedmeninntt, Linliadline 24 | Maryland. 
Alfred H. Cohen & Son, Upper Darby, Pa-....-.----.-}.-... 6 | New Jersey and Delaware. 
Gilek Bros., Inc., LOWIMOWT, Pieiiin nn cicdiWiesnssoclenged 12 aryland. 
Brown’s Boot Shops, RE, SION Wlncdsdscewnscccctlconall 24 | New York. 
I. Simon Co., Ine., New York, N. i seidestemaenanveluniianl 27 | New Jersey and New York. 
Nationa] Cleaning Enterprises, Inc., Portage, Pa...... Dry cleaning.............. 33 | New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
Foam Rubber Center, Passaic, N. J............-...... BN Re 10 | New York and New Jersey. 
J. B. Van Sciver Co., Camden, N. J..................]..... Sci cciintigttcanmemarteis 7 | Delaware and New Jersey. 
Fame Laundries, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind_.............]...-. SRE ERS 22 | Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
Littman’s Jewelers Stores, Hig land Parts NI 2 scccch TOWNG ccccccensansensciun 9 | New Jersey. 
TE, 2000. SUNN TO on .  iscannaaaseabilipalecs il ag cn 18 | New Jersey and New York. 
Jay co 0. ING. TART PR. oo. cnn nc nnccoystigeed aT ES Tee Sa 25 | Maryland and West Virginia. 
8. A. Meyer Co., Washington Pe ee Qiks. se. ce... 15 | New York, Ohio, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
Ray’s Jewelry Stores Philadelphia, Pil cctiisintineinastana a alii ae 5 | New sree. 
The Wurlitzer Co., Chicago, Ny aS Miscellaneous stores (mu- 6 | Illinois, Michigan, New York, and Ohio. 
8 Surplus A: Balti Md Miscell caves 14 | Maryland 
unny Surplus Agency, Baltimore, Md_.......-....-- scellaneous stores......- aryland. 
Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C_........--- Miscellaneous. .......-.--- 18 District of Columbia, Tennessee, Ohio, Florida, Alabama, Maryland, Georgia, 
an é 
Ritz Camera Centers, Washington, D.C..........-.--|...-. Rie ai ceacenidtind 7 | District of Colambia New York, and Maryland. 
Welmar, Inc., New York, N.Y.........---.-....-..-.- DR a lvcincnsisaaanes 8 | Arizona, New York, North Carolina, and Oklahoma. 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
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[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 


Company 


Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y 


Liebman Furniture Co., Inc., Pottsville, Pa 
Nichols 5¢-$1.00 Stores, ‘Ine., “Hub ubbard, Ohio. 
Bloch Daneman Co., Mitwaukee, Wis 
Waltersdorf Furniture Co., Inc., York, Pa 
Super Shoe Stores, Cumberland, Md 

Allied Shoe Co., Boston, Mass 


Charles Stores Co., Inc., New York, N.Y 
Polan’s 5¢-$T.00 Stores, Bs , Ma 
M. H. Fishman Co., Inc., New York, N.Y 


D. R. Pruitt Stores — Pa 

J. ©. Kelso Stores, Erie 

National Market Co., Buttalo, N.Y 

Century Food Markets Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
F. C. Thomas, Inc., 0 

The Mohican Stores, New "York, N.Y 

Quali ae Se J ine, Jamestown, N.Y 


Penn a, Pa. 

Discount Food Git Pa M Pihladelphia, Pa 

McAllister Dairy . Inc., West Warren, Ohio- 
Seranton, tne ennatien? 


The Giant Markets, 


Penshire Clothes, Inc 

Ward & Ward, Inc., Philade 

Lana Lobell, Hanover, 
Rockower Bros., b, 
Ritter’s Millinery & Sports ear, Wi 
Fashion Hosiery 5 Store Te Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Adams Clothes, Inc fladelphia, Pa 
Daniel Renzin Apparel, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Famous Maid Sho ops, Philadel phi, Pa 
Golden Dawn Hosiery Oe Pri hiladelphi 
Philli Grocery Co 


— Supermarkets, Inc., gton, 
| wd 5¢ & 10¢ Stores, Inc., New Castile, Del 


oon Inc., St. Louis, Mo 

Miracle Marts, New York, N.Y 

_— Guys Tie Fi th Fy 
Masters, Inc ushing, N 

‘Tower Marts, Inc., New York, N.Y 

Bargain City U.S.A. Philadelphia, Pa 

Atlantic Appliance 0 Con Inc. 


Huntsbe: 
Goubaud a’ 
ance Center, Bristol, ge 


Pete Moore Hey 

Finnaren & Inc., Philadelphia, P 

M & H Sporting Goods Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Samuel Schultz & Co., Philadelphia 
Allied Hobbies, Philadelphia 

Amber Tile Discount Houses, Philadelphia 
Bon Ton Wallpaper Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
M. Buten & Sons, Philadelphia 

Cutler’s Paint Stores, Philadelphia 

Silco Cut Price Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 
Baxter Stores, Inc., Trenton, NJ 


Adams Management Corp., New toe N.Y. 
The Printz Co., Inc., Jamestown 
My pi steratty nity Shop, Inc., Inc., ae 


Babes Bh Shops, Ine, ericson x Wh ndinninibacieted: 
Jaunty Dress Shops, Ine., Newark, N.J__._-- 
Van's Hosier Stores, Inc., Roxbury, —? 
The Fintex » Detroit, Mich 


Rose Auto Supply Co., Ph 
Penn-Jerse — Stores, ine. liad 
Best Auto tee in 
Miller’s Auto 


Joe, The Motorists’ er ‘Inc., ey artigo 


Gatling’s Auto Stores, Connellsville 
The Abel Corp., Columbus, Ohio 


Tire Mart Stores Corp., New York, N.Y 


Benhil Shirt 
National Bellas 


ne., Philadelphia SP nncieinreaieeneein 


Inc., New York, N.Y-----..--... 
Stores, Ine., New York_....- ala 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Category 


Number 
of stores 


Other States of operation 


Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, District of Colum via, and Rhode Island, 

Delaware. 

Ohio. 

Wisconsin, Maryland, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Maryland. 

Maryland and West Virginia. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

New York, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, and Maryland. 

New York, Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Vermont, and Virginia. 

New Jersey. 

reer ork. 


New ‘Jersey and New York. 
Maryland. 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and Virginia. 
New Jersey. 
West Virginia and Ohio. 
Delaware and New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
Do 


Do. 


Do. 
New Jersey, and New York. 
Delaware. 
Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
Indiana, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 
Maryland, New Jersey, and New York. 
Florida, New Jersey, and New York. 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 
New Jersey, and Virginia. 
New Jersey. 
Virginia, and Maryland. 
California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, New Jersey, New York, 
and Canada. 
District of Columbia, Kentueky, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
New Jersey. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Delaware. 
Delaware and New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
South Carolina, Tennessee, New Jersey, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New 
York, and North Carolina. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Texas. 
New York and Ohio. 
Connecticut, New York, Ohio, West Virginia, Ontario and Quebec, Canada. 
New York. 
New Jersey and Maryland. 
New Jersey and Georgia. 
Massachusetts and Ohio. 
Michigan. 
California, Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Utah, Missouri, and Oregon. 
New Jersey. 
Ohio. 
Maryland. 
Ohio and West Virginia. 
New Jersey. 
on District of Columbia, and New Jersey. 
Maryland and West Virginia. 
ental Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Virginia. 
Daseriet of Columbia, Iowa, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Texas, and 


West V 
California, New Jersey, New York and Illinois. 


PUERTO RICO 


| er 


Florida and New York. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 





ERE 
ati 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
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{The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States 
RHODE ISLAND 








Company Category Number 
of stores 
Albert’s Hosiery Shops, New York, N.Y_-..-.-.-.-..-- Clothing and furnishings... 10 
Ripley Clothes, New York, N.Y....------------------ CRIME cidasadadn ts. 41 
P & Q Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y--..--..-----.----- Clothing and furnishings__ 9 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass__.......-..- sehen 4655. 15 
Bheiiro, Inic., Mount Vernon, N.Y . = ...-........-...-}dsu iss Ai E 55... 5 
Diamond National Corp., Biddeford, Maine....-.---- pe, EEE ge ee pee 26 
L. Grossman Sons, Inc., Quincy, Mass__....--..--.---}.---- * SERRE ate ae eee 25 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y_..------- Clothing and furnishings-.- 46 
Kay’s-Newport, Inc., Providence, R.I__.......------- eins ck ected. 555... 21 
Nationa! Cleaning Enterprises, Inc., Portage, Pa_....- Drycleaning--........---- 33 
Bush & Co., Inc., North Dartmouth, Mass......-.-.-}-.--- EY ae ee 22 
Allied Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. .....-.........-.----.- a ee Gee ye ae ee ae 33 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_...-.--.-----}--.-- WO 252th ica csebicor- 15 
Cumberland Farms, Woonsocket, R.I-_--.---.-------- WOON... sactanncstacashesse- 17 
Great Scott Food Markets, Inc., Providence, OT aa ae a ee ae 
Almac’s, Inc., East Providence, R.I_........-.--------}-~.-- ital wom ciin 21 
Castro Convertible Corp., New Hyde Park, N.Y-....} Furniture__.....-....--.-- 47 
Cherry & Webb Co., Providence, R.I___.........----- Clothing and furnishings. 6 
Miracle Marts, New York, N.Y ---....-----------.-.- Discount stores - -_...--.-- 7 
Star Market Co., Newtonville, Mass_.......-.-.----.. , Aacbiihsti en nalinee 19 
r’s Cigar Co., Brockton, Mass_.......-.....------ Miscellaneous__-_-----_---- 9 
NE EE ee eee nase hesoawl pe SR ae ee 20 
Adams Management Corp., New York, N. Y-_--.------ Clothing and furnishings -- 12 
Kennedy’s, Inc., Boston, Mass..........------.------}----. PAD. 158s cndnone« 16 
Stork T by) Gnd: Santen Mine ais. cc ices -cdtee eociell tA. octet hs bs) 7 
The Primrose Shops, ome, I a5. no tciicinn tsi alll IN, EERE a chounda 6 
Benny’s, Inc., Providence, R.I_....--- SON IL he Auto supply --_-.-..-.--.-- 21 
Thorpe Automotive Co., Pawtucket__.__._.-.....----}----- OS ces 2. 6 
Kaufman & Chernick, ine., Pasttutite oe. ini i ide nenksccnn 23 





Other States of operation 


New York. 

Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi: 
Hampshire, New York, No Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

Connecticut, New York, and Virginia. 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, rth Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
assachusetts, New York, and Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
La ere New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, and 

ginia. 

Massachusetts. 

Do. 
Do. 

Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and District of Columbia. 

Massachusetts. 

Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Masggeteamntins 


New 
ermont, 


0. 
New York and New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
ae 
0. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





Baxter Stores, Inc., Trenton, N.J_...----..----------- Clothing and furnishings _- 25 
Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y....---.------|---.- iiss, RSG. ccna 26 
Kenwin Shops, Inc., New York.-.-..-..--.--.--------.=}.---. E.. titedcdannesnane 20 
Ma Ghom, incs New: Foti... 156 e. ets ednt Diisncitncidtida nnd 41 
Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y-..-.-.--|----- A Biicctthnscsceey- 40 
GP; Di Glotinas, Mow Walt on sii ntti, octets sisi hase Wei. nitthdaci deb diin 34 
Felsway Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y-.....-.-.------- GietGerincsed....-.- 37 
Smart & Thrifty Dresses, Inc., New York, N.Y----.--- Ooi saci isdsincie os deo 33 
Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y __.........-.---|----. ihn cbtititniiclednitlitnn = 33 
Eleanor Shops, Ine., New York, N.Y-_-_---.-.-.----.. Clothing and furnishings_-_ 40 
Joanly Shops, Ine., Wow Yoek. ....<-<cc-000.-.s.seeade DMA Atibiiicbkedekonne 21 
National Bellas Hess Stores, Inc., New York........-.|..--- GO sctatsiisettdpnénbneee 45 
Domer nes Oo., AGemta, Ga... ncccscscecsesacu SMES. « <catdGiitbdndutnwes 8 
Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8.C ___._..-..---.- SGC nidntisichn cco n~ 6 
Virginia Dare Stores, Corp., New York, N.Y-..--..--| Clothing and furnishings_-_ 46 
National Manufacture & Stores, Corp., Atlanta, Ga__| Furniture_.........._...-- 40 
Cato Stores, Inc., Charlotte, N.C__........---------.- Clothing and furnishings.- 50 
Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga_......-....-..-.- IRs on acc... 28 
Maxwell Bros., Inc., Augusta, Ga_.............-.-.---]..--- 00s ccntheaidaidbnnn< 34 
H. B. Phillips, Inc., Orangeburg, 8.C___........------ CO oc crethn tne Shien 26 
C. H. Larkins Clothing Stores, Inc., Kinston, N.C_....| Clothing and furnishings-. 17 
Mather Bros. Stores, Atlanta, Ga__........-...-----.. a ee 25 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn___-..------]- Lee: sscadaor ssa) aes 44 
Crest Stores Co., Charlotte, N.C... .........-.._<..4 0 ne eek ane. 13 
Wood’s 5¢ & 10¢ Stores, Inc., Rockingham, N.C..-.--].-.--do_...---....-...-..--- 19 
Mack’s 5¢-10¢-25¢ Stores, Inc., Sanford, N.C_.-...--.-}-_--- WN pe eh in 31 
Kimbrell’s, Inc., Charlotte, N.C_._.....-.--.--...-.-- I io 4554 i. <a. <-- 25 
Geyerman’s, Inc., Mitchell, 8.C__........-.--.-...... Clothing and furnishings. - 5 
John Mullins & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y_.....------ Rs iticicle andi ane 17 
Munford Do-It-Yourself Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_....| Miscellaneous stores______- 43 
United 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Savannah, Ga_____.-...-.- Rae eee 27 
The B. I. Lewis Co., Spartanburg, §.0....... 2... chews OMe nines — Sh... 9 
Harper’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Seneca, 8.C___......-...------]----- GO: - tistmdtbdedidkiccon 12 
Cassels United Stores, Inc., Easley, 8.C__........-...-}_-__- Baits th idiinnne 17 
W. V. Ramsey Co., Mountain City, Tenn__..........}....- Os. sicaiibtdcetilnces 5 
Wholesale Merchandise Co., Knoxville, Tenn_......._}.---- PUES Sak tink ttbitincon 31 
Pigely Wiggly Wholesale, Inc., Charleston Heights, | Food_..................--- 48 
The National Hotel Co., Galveston, Tex... ___---._- Drugstore..........-..-.-- 4 
Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn............--...- Miscellaneous_._.........- 35 
John Baldwin, Inc., St. ek ecicectendadd Clothing and furnishings-- 5 
Advance Stores Co., pS Ea I ae Auto supply -_.-...-..-.-- 46 
Kenwin Shops, Waycross, Ga_......................-. Clothing and furnishings-- 18 


Tennessee, New Jersey, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New York, North Caro- 
lina, and Pennsylvania, 

Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina. 

i < Illinois, Indiana, Louisi New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Delaware, Georgia, Illinois Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, G Maryland, Mis- 
- pp, eh Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, V’ and 

fest a. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New 

aa ae oe eat ae a and bs lvania. 
abama, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, irginia. 

Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, 

Alabs ana ia, Mississi i, North Carolina, P Ivania, and Virgini 

ami ppi, No ennsy a. 

New ~% North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, and Puerto Rico. 

Geor; ape North Carolina. 


Nor ' 
Alabama, F Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, 0 a, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas. 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee 

Texas, and V. . 

Georgia and North Carolina. 

Florida and North Carolina. 

North Carolina. 

Georgia and Florida. 

Tennessee, seoees, Tiexite, Georgia, Kentucky, and North Carolina. 

North Carolina and Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

ae ay North Carolina, and Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

Minnesota and South Dakota. 

New York, Florida, and 

Alseene, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
eorgia. 

North Carolina. 


Georgia. 
Geo and North Carolina. 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee. 


Tennessee. 
North Carolina. 


Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, Neb: Texas, and V' 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, oe ee bol Scot Onvolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 
Netth Caroline, v d 

ennessee, an 
Alabama, Georgia, and North Sie 
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[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 
SOUTH DAKOTA 







































Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
ae Clothing Corp., New York-...............--- Olothing and furnishings. 12 | Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, and Wisconsin. 
J a I te oii ianiblintbnidonnddentinbip cade bedbewudcaccece 19 | Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
Biernbaum oon, eget ESE Auto supply-....-..-.-..-- 8 | Wyoming. 
Caldwells’ Shoes, . SS eee 7 | Kansas and Missouri. 
itis SGU CD ccc dnnianecnnveftoceel Pebiass dudivedudace 5 | Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 
Tradehome Inc., St. Paul, Minn_--------|-_--- aii) oie. 20 | Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Rivin Bros. —. Sioux Olty, lowa.................- Food supply--....-....--- 7 | Iowa and Minnesota. 
National 5¢-$1.00 St. Paul, Minn. .-..-........- MDE hwaickoseiescces~ 12 | Minnesota and Iowa. 
Geyerman’s, Inc., Mi Rial coi paedingbciees Clothing and furnishings-- 5 | Minnesota and South Carolina. 
Lindrud’s 5-$1.00 Stores, Madison, Minn-.--.-..-...-- WEN oa. conacudice~wsccac 15 | North Dakota and Minnesota. 
Randall 8: ‘ ee RES ee a ee 8 | Iowa. 
White Co., Fi SS a ccesuswnes eee Diillaonadeonsen 11 | North Dakota. 
Sunshine Food Markets, Sioux Falls, 8.Dak-----..-.- UR thet nace 11 | Iowa. 
Buttrey Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. _._..--2-222-- Clothing and furnishings - - 23 | Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo Bb SEGse ME ceed Eke hetictsesedsee 48 | Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Beard & Gabelman, Inc., Kansas City, Mo__.._......--]_..-. iii silt. 36 | Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
TENNESSEE 
Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y--.......- Clothing and furnishings -__ 49 | New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, and North Carolina. 
NS BR ali k dei cscdticiveendctotinwachewet Piertidoelsttedobesee~ 25 | New Jersey, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Carolina. 
Be a, Ey BUOW. TOO, BNE oon cin oon -c enn efowess! Goats Sotinwaienscd-~- 41 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
ee, BOOWT Ms INE eevece nn ccccsnecercces|sonse aps elke 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
am ao Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, irgin{a, and 
es ey 
Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y--.-.-.---|.---- Gian debee 40 | Georgia, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-..-....-------- oo Eee 33 | Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, and New York. 
Collins Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-....---.-------..- Clothing and furnishings -- 24 | Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-----|.---- PR aelawaguntensccece 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Ilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penns ivania, and Texas. 
Krasner Bros., Inc., New York, N.Y-..-....-----------|----- ite ats iaieetiahnkadesie 26 | Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, and West Virginia. 
Lady Oris Hosiery Shops, New York, N.Y----..--.---|.--.- aa are ace 11 | Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, New York, and Texas. 
Millinery Stores, New York, N.Y-_...-..--------------|----- Mil eesne coe eceinlel blak. 27 | Connecticut, Washington, D.C., Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
exas. 
American Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo-_..-.-..---..-- anna ink aacanabioimarns 29 | Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, and North Dakota. 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, MBS. Hoda SSL gd gee! Wt pateusWis J... sa0~ 14 | Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Utah, 
Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga._.............-..- Peek... ..... 28 | Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y----.-------- Clothing and furnishings -- 19 | Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y----.------}----- pbs cb atbdbenenpecnas 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
National Manufacture & Stores Corp., Atlanta, Ga-_| Furniture. --........-.---- 40 | Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Texas. 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-.-.-.---- Clothings and furnishings. 46 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Dlinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
eens Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 
B. G. Wholesale, Inc., Bowling Green, Ky---...-.---- Food supply. .......-.---- 23 eee: 
Buehler Markets, Peoria, Ill ............-......-------]--.-- Pdi sb eve a pieendseee 20 | Illinois, Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania. 
Family Bootcrie, Nashville, Tenn- -.-..-...-.---.------ Se ee 8 | Georgia. 
Big ‘B’ One Hour Cleaners, Richmond, Ky----------- Drycleaning...........---- 15 | Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, and Virginia. 
Perel & Lowenstein, Memphis, Tenn-----......-.---- ny A a eee 7 | Arkansas and Kentucky. 
Darwin’s, Cookeville, Tenn_........-.....-.-----.---- Clothing and furnishings-_ 5 | Alabama. 
The Nettie Lee Shops, Kingsport, Tenn- --..-....-..--|...-- Wig Jeistdecinpsasecne 7 — 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn... ....----- Fusmee....023.......-.-- 44 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
pO OE ee eee ee Clothing and furnishings__ 6 | Alabama. 
Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C_-.-....-.-- Miscellaneous. -.......---- 18 | Washington, District of Columbia, Ohio, Florida, Alabama, Maryland, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and My ed 
Forsyth Fabrics, Inc., Atlanta, Ga_.........-...-.----|----- ___ EES ES ae 9 | Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, and Louisiana. 
Munford Do-It-Yourself Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga____-|...-- MER Lint dipedbepatsace 43 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carol and Virginia, 
Charles Stores Co., Inc., New York, N.Y_.-.-.-------- ee 32 | New York, Kentucky, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
U-Tote-Em Grocery Co., Jackson, Tenn.-_.........---. UE dbtnerdckancraccn=- 11 | Kentucky. 
Red Food Stores, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn_.-.........]-.... GUM Aldddaddneckso- 15 | Georgia. 
The Home Stores, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn...........]-.... _ SSS ie ee ae 27 Do. 
Economy 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Chattanooga, Tenn- - ---_-.- WONG ic dadbdenbnsnnce 6 Do. 
Redford Stores, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn__...........-|-.... MINS cndedddcdpepasece. 26 | Georgia and Alabama. 
U.S. 5¢-10¢ Stores, Chattanooga, Raion onanspeteecoe Mas eee sbi zonecence 22 Do. 
Lay & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Tenn......-_--------------|----- Tie eh belt ee 18 | North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. 
Wholesale Merchandise Co., Knoxville, Tenn__........|...-- SE Na habebanbens. 31 | South Carolina. 
Kuhn Bros. Co., Nashville, Tenn._.............-------]----- Mi cadibhlvdaenpakbwon 43 | Alabama, Kentucky, and Mississippi. 
Ww.V. RamseyCo., Mountain City, Tenn...-.........]----- Beda kclhs thé gap done 5 | North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Barnett-Levey Co., Memphis, Tenn___......-.-..-----|----- do..... eg 14 | Mississippi and Arkansas. 
W. L. Bentley’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Springfield, Tenn._...-|..-.- do... 10 | Kentucky and Alabama. 
Bower’s Stores, Asheville 12 | Georgia, Kentucky, and North Carolina. 
ie ta ST ner al eatin: Sag d 14 | Maine, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 
David Lee Stores, Birmingham, Ala. -._.........------- 17 | Alabama and Georgia. 
Fuller Supermarkets, Inc., Nashville, Tenn__.......... Food 9 | Alabama. 
Pete Moore Appliance Center, Bristol _-__.........- 10 | Washington, D.C., Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
Remnant House (fabrics), Ripley........--.----- 14 | Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
Wallace E. Johnson Supply ©., Memphis, Tenn a 7 | Arkansas and Mississippi. 
Olan Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn... ...............]..-..40...........-..-5...-- 35 ae: ea view Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
aro) an ; 
ee eR 8 ae i lean CMs cia ccli pgccceeeee 14 | Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Oity Drug Oo., Marysville, Tenn. ..---.............-.]...-.d0. -~...--22.-.-..---- 5 | North Carolina. 
ES SR se Sa itll thsgismonss 42 | Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 
United Shoe Stores, Co., Shreveport, La PROGR. ncaplildvbadndsiocoee 44 | Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, Texas, Mississippi Oklahoma, and others. 
Detty Sheps, Inc. .........2.2-.2scssgee .-| Clothing and furnishings_. 6 | Missouri, Dlinois, and Kentucky. 
Advance Stores Co., Roanoke, Va... of Ao eapyly ....c-..<i.... 46 | North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Free Service Tire Stores, Inc., Johnson City. .-........]----- ian attain edie 11 | North Carolina. 
Royal Auto Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala............|..... iad Sliaeaetehs nities 12 | Alabama. 
Auto-Lec Stores, Inc., New tic iadeecesaths: «neicdnnnecnssmmce 50 | Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
Economy Auto Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga..............}..... Phi auicessgudssicesegns 28 | Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. 
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TEXAS 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

King Clothing Co., Inc., New York, N.Y----.-------- Clothing and furnishings._ 18 | Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 

mw? ©, Clothes, New York, N.Y ........-.--.....--sshabede! Gs abinabd cietnsab~= 34 | Alabama, Ariana, Onieaie, Florida, North Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
as feat Viegni ippi, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
an es a. 

Smart & Thrifty Dresses, Inc., New York, N.Y-.-...- GON dtindvighidncesence 33 | Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Sumner Stores Bara. Now. York, N. Yasinsisdshicniwnadetinal i dbhnih aardtistnincetsu 33 | Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee oe New York. 

Jubilee Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y_-...---..--------- Clothing and furnishings-- 15 tee i Noon indiana, ansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 

rginia. 

Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y---.--.------------ NE, nn -eccneeauionsiona 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and New York. 

Ellay Stores, Ine., New York, N.Y ..--.-------------- Clothing and furnishings... 43 oy Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 

ew Jersey. 

Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-..--|....- el la 29 | Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missourt, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, 

Lady Oris Hosiery Shops, New York, N.Y----.-------]-.--- Ni n0t a aes aaeais 11 | Iitinois, Kansas, Louisiana, New York, and Tennessee. 

Millinery Stores, New York, N.Y---.-..-.--..-..------|-.--. Tiiicuensmamnnonsavepae 27 Sa Washington, D.C., Dilinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and 

ermessee. 

Dundee Smart Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y--.-----]_.--. ls =< nties auaeben aaeed 15 | California, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington. 

Midland Shoe Co., St.’Louis, Mo.....--....--------- sate aeccreaeet uae 38 | Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass........-.---]--.-. es. <sceatie bed 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louis Maseochueetig, Sie New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode , Ver- 
mont, and Virginia. 

Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif........--.-}-.... RE ciemcenttsl eb ea 46 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 

Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo._....--.--]_.... ME ck acietethaltn che seipeed 50 Armament, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Miehigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin. 

Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex......-..----.------- Tee iictnainperddonnans 35 | Oklahoma. 

i, LAOOr (0,, (AIMONNR. .nccccncccscscconsnsoosiiennel OO cccunsinnitbeitinain dente 12 Do. 

Kemp Lumber Co., Roswell, N. Mex_-...------------]-.... La oc eniccaaeniaaientei 7 | New Mexico. 

Virginia Dare Stores, Corp., New York, N.Y-.-..------ Clothing and furnishings_- 46 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Llinois, bodionn, Meseshmestio, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma 
Sa Rhode Isiand, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 

n. 

National Manufacture & Stores Corp., Atlanta, Ga___| Furniture_.........-.--.-- 40 | Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Wormser Hat Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y---.------- Clothing and furnishings -- 42 | Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 

5 nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 
Weiss Bros. Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y---.---------]---.. Me 2 ea Sie cnc dns Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 


Peyton-Marcus Co., Oklahoma City, Okla--......-.- 


19 
Rye” "WR SSE ae? 14} Kansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 
Haverty Furniture Co, Atlanta, Ga___..........-.--- 28 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 


Hemenway Furniture Co., Inc., Shreveport, La_....--|._..- Wee oes deen 10 } Louisiana. 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass_............------ ears ei leks 14 } Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 


Tennessee, and Utah. 











Family Shoe Stores, Tahlequah, Okla..-.....-..--.--.]-....d0. - --...-..--.-.----- 22 | Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

St OOM. EROG A) POND> SOR ncnccesaneapedeseppostnan TT Ee oe gkae 20 | Arizona and New Mexico. 

Austin Shoe Stores, Dallas, Tex....-........-..-.-.---]....- OO. 5355 4 33 | Louisiana. 

Magikist Service Corp., Chicago, Til Drycleaning - - ‘ 10 | Arizona, California, Florida, Tlinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 

ONS SR Oy LA SS gg © k= | Clothing and furnishings.- 9 | California, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Bentley’s, Inc., Amarillo, Tex_.....-- 1 6 | Also Oklahoma. 

Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mas: 15 | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Virginia. 

8 & Q Clothiers, Dallas, Tex__....-..--..--.-...------| Clothing and furnishings__ 9 | Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Heath Furniture Co., Amarillo, Tex......-.. Furniture... oni 10 | New Mexico. 

M. N. Landau Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y-- | eae apes 20 | New York, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and North Carolina. 

Jean Heart Shops, Tyler, Tex_-_.....-..-- Clothing and furnishings__ 9 | Louisiana. 

Palais Royal, Inc., Houston, Tex_--......---.--------}_..-- do._-- 10 | Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Aaronson Bros. Stores Corp., El Paso, Tex_........---|_.-.- 0. . 22 

Brookshire*s Food Stores, Tyler, Tex-- --- Food_..- 17 | Louisiana. 

Circle ‘‘K” Drive-In Food Stores, El Paso, Tex_._..--}_...- do. 34 |} Arizona and New Mexico. 

Evans Foodway Stores, Big Lake, Tex_...........---.}_-.-- do. _ 10 | New Mexico, 

Barrett Grocery Co., Denison, Tex. .-_...-...-..------|_.-.- ee 9 | Oklahoma. 

oe Paint & Varnish Works, North Miscellaneous. 7 | Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

ty, Tex. 

Baws poe Stores, Ween, TOL. -......- 5c Shoe store 14 | Arizona, Florida, Dlinois, and Kentucky. 

Kuhn Paint Co., Houston, Tex_......--.........-.--- Miscellaneous 14 | Louisiana. 

Volume Shoe Distributors, Topeka, Kans__........-.- Guess: - ceeded. dine 8 | Okiahoma and Kansas. 

Bay Shoe Co., Inc., New Orleans, La_-.....-..--.-----]...-. Ae Nate 7 | Louisiana. 

Newstadt’s Shoe Stores, Shreveport, La___...- tab se abla SO - senla di tnaeddmas 8 Do. 

United Shoe Stores Co., Shreveport, La_.....-.......-}__..- bes t. isae.. nd oca on 44 | Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and others. 

Schaeffer's, Bt..Panl, Minn. - .....-.2.s.2-2--2 i cuee Clothing and furnishings__ 8 | Colorado, lowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 

Adams M anagement Corp., New York, N.Y-_--------|_..-. do 12 ane, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 

and. 

Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo...-.......--..-}--... et tee 48 | Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Aaronson Eros. Stores Corp., E] Paso, Tex.........-.-}..... do 22 

P. W. West’s Stores, De Ridder, La__..............-- Variety 5 | Louisiana. 

Puckett’s Food Stores, Sayre, Ont.....<...-.. cane (ENERES TTF ITY i Sa 11 | Oklahoma. 

Eastland 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Tyler, Tex. .............-.- Variety 9 Do. 

M. E. Moses Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex...------.---------}----- do 32 Do. 

E. B. Mott Co., Dallas, TOR. . tsi dil ta ee do 42 | New Mexico. 

Duke & Ayres, Inc., Dallas, Tex........-...-.........}--... do 48 | Oklahoma. 

C. G. Morrison & Co. 5¢-$1.00 a Alpine, Tex_..-}..... do 18 | New Mexico. 

The Fed-Mart Corp., San Diego, Calif._.........._.- Discount stores. 7 | Arizona and California. 

Cashway Supermarkets, Hobbs, N. Mex...-......--.- ON Ud eri cada 6 | New Mexico. 

phop Rite Foods, Inc., Albuquerque, N. Mex._.._...-}..... do 49 Do. 

hs Matnneh Heke Ge! hinnaion Peer te ae of | Alston: Reina Laniaiona, braska, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

ation: ol 0., eetam Wi sail cos a, Ne 
Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah._.._}__... do 28 Arleons, Colerate, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohla- 
oma, an e 

Parker’s Food Stores, Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex_.......} Food. 14 | Oklahoma. 

ened & Dateless is oo otis k ksssk ee Cdinetddcseted Clothing and furnishings... 36 | Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

Salle Ann —— Seat. Lowie Mie ro58 ce). ao eh ewe 19 | Missouri and Illinois. 

Markson Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif-....---.----.-|---.- OO. . .SUMI0G.«b-.-000 41 | California, Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New 


York, and Oklahoma. 
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TEXAS—Oontinued 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 

House of Nine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. _.........- Clothing and furnishings_. 34 Cotiecnia, Arizona, Colorado, Michigan, Utah, Missouri, Oregon, and Penn. 

Sylvania. 
Maternity Modes, Phoenix, Ariz 6 | New Mexico and Arizona. 
Babcock Bros. Auto Supply Co., Denison, Tex___-_.- 17 | Oklahoma. 
The Abel Corp., Columban, cb rccasecccancapen tte di 36 | District of Columbia, Iowa, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 





Ohio, and West Virginia. 
























eras Se 2b SR ee Clothing and furnishings. - 19 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Oklahoma. 
UTAH 
Tanne-Arcen, Inc., New York, N.Y--.....----.------- CE entkninettocssncha 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and New York. 
Dundee Smart Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y_-....---|-..-- Sti cednstabatede soos 15 | California, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washington. 
Rolinick Shoe Co., Denver, Colo._..........-..-.----- edie th ompiecesttifiians siete 0 9 | Colorado, Idaho, and Wyoming. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah__...__-...-.-...- TT ns nesraretpapacinw 16 | Idaho. 
Mountain States Implement Co., Ogden, Utah.__....-|...-- SR ienedseeienatioccee 9 Do. 
M. H. King Co., Burley, Idaho.............-........- Se taicietncemmndeearetiaredsteinines 20 | Idaho, Montana, and Oregon. 
Lowe Drug Co., Salt Lake Ei le lil en t 5 | Idaho. 
Skaggs Drug Center, Inc., Salt e City, Utah......]..... do Sl Peaee ree ensh sac erach 28 os Couees. Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
oma, and Texas. 
Alien’s Cash Stores, Tooele, Utah_.......-. 8 | Nevada. 
Bennett's (paints), Salt Lake City, 8 | California and Idaho. 
Union Distributing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 5 | Wyoming. 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo___......-...-_-- Clothing and furnishings_- 48 | Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. 
en ana moumatoonad ee ate an. 11 | Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. 
House of Nine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.-------------|---- I cigs ete oeclcanisis 3 | California, Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Missouri, Oregon, and Penn- 
sylvania. 
Morrow’s Nut House Corp., Rialto, Calif_............ Ry Cinemas. 5 | California and Oregon. 
VERMONT 
Puritan Federal Clothing Stores, Inc., New York _---- Clothing and furnishings_- 46 Onpmoctions, inet, maton, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania. 
Miss New York Frocks, Inc., New York............--|_-.--- CLES, cibertintinccdcacce 5 | Massachusetts and New York. 
J. Baker, Inc., Worcester, Mass....................--.- Ee Tae ae 14 | Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass_............|.---- Gi bticl taait-o~tta~ 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rh Island, 
Texas, and Virginia. 
Diamond National Corp., Biddeford, Maine----._-.-- NR atiebneretosoWs~< 26 | Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, 
J. Baker, Inc., Worcester, Mass...........-.-......--- Ps dn nscniniicbnnocabenn 14 | Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass.............|-..-- Diieskeiktebhnwescuden 15 | Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, — New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, and Virginia. 
ES SS a eT TD conenninhasciGe~ 12 | Massachusetts and New York. 
Max Dichter, Inc., Jamaica Plain, Mass_.............- WEED « «. ntttipionni~takese 5 | Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
M. H. Fishman Co., Inc., New icsids_.svivale-lcias ih << entkhbihosaisbwe 47 | New York, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
Max Dichter, Inc., Jamaica Plain...........-......-..- Discount stores -_-_........- 5 | Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio. 
National Army Stores i, cnnscusmeset Miscellaneous. ...........- 19 | New York, 
Stroliman Shops, Forest Hilis, N.Y .......------------ Clothing and furnishings. 7 Do. 
VIRGINIA 
Adeline Apparel Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y-....---- Clothing and furnishings_- 49 | New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Pennsylvania. 
Good-Val Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-_..-.-..-.-.-.].-.-- DSi coe tdalee = 26 | Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carclina, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
ey, GIG CN ss hl onsen’ inst tuk nase 41 | Alabama, Cooma Illinois, Indiana, Louisi New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wi s 
Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y-....--.--|--.-- mises. 2.26 itine 40 | Delaware, Georgia, Tilinois, Indi New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
DAG. Gaanh Blew TE. 2 isc cccn sec c ese sili sic Bi PG aie ninduaes 34 | Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, ae Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sipol, no Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
es! 7. 
Smart & Thrifty Dresses, Inc., New York, N.Y--..-- CNN aici chisel nw ddce- 33 | Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, South aoe Texas. 
Eleanor Shops, fp SEE EI De BB Sin ci ccenecccnsil Clothing and furnishings-- 40 ———.- Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro Pennsylvania, and South 
arolina. 
Sumner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y-......-..-...--- NG it ian 33 | Ala Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Texas, Tennessee, and New York. 
Jubilee, Shops, Inc., New York...................---- Clothing and furnishings_- 15 — York, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
exas, 
Best & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y-.........-.......-..-]....- Ott det cn. sce 19 | Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Hofstadter & Albert Millinery Corp., New York_.....}..... cB CU i node eesen 7 | Washington, D.C., Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
i cmemaninmmmecmaaisiiineinalal acca cians teins 5 | District of Columbia an Maryland. 
ee ee Se Dealt A Ue hie lieminens 18 | Indiana, myn 5, ened Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and msin. 
ET, TUM. ain telneneeimernmmnnnewmtiotasbnntpetiliid DR ciccatitdensdndulnses 11 —- Colorado, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, and Okla- 
ma. 
David’s Specialty Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y 15 | District of Columbia, New York, and Ohio. 
Felser Shoe Stores, Washington, D.C__._- 13 | District of Columbia and Maryland. 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass.............]..... do. 15 | Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, oe New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, and Vermont. 
Shelbro, Inc., Mount Vernon, N.Y--...................].....do......... 5 | Connecticut, New York, and Rhode Island. 
People’s Hardware Stores, Washington, D.O Hardware 19 | District of Columbia and Maryland. 
Wilbur-Rogers, Inc., New York, N.Y-...... 38 | Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 





Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York, N.Y.........-|.-.--0...-ccccoscocccecese- 


setts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Penn- 

sy 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mi Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ne » New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, O oma, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, , Texas, and Wis- 
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Company Category 
Cato Stores, Inc., Charlotte, N.C_.............----.-- Clothing and furnishings _. 
Haverty Furniture Co., Atlanta, Ga___._..-.....--..- NN ial waren desta 
Greenbelt Consumer Services, Inc., Beltsville, Md_...| Food supply. -.-..-..-----.- 
Siehler Furniture Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md_...-_..... Vurniture....<.....-.....- 
Elite Laundry & Cleaning Co., Washington, D.C_-..- Drycleaning..............- 
Nathan & Sylvia Robin, Inc., Washington Wlaensat alan — Rigrneiattes sainaiean heat Seles 
Big ‘‘B” One Hour Cleaners, Richmond, Ky Dadpekeninalieeminld OY oh ae ttaloiwidhnda 
Blue Ribbon Laundry, Bethesda, Md--........------}--.-- SOU past tite nv enheerg tiles the 
The Nettie Lee Shops, Kingsport, Tenn-_-........-.-- Clothing and furnishings. - 
Morton’s Shoe Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass. -......-..--- NOG resstinn ds pictewihkth oa £0 
Barr Stores, Inc., Covington, Va___-- A al i ai Vast sé .ccsnccic sat bly x6 | 
Wilson’s 5¢-10¢-25¢ Stores, Royston, Ga___._...-....--]--.-- do dsieatbiesd 







Robertson’s 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Falls Church, Va. -_- 

















Number 
of stores 





Other States of operation 





North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Maryland. 

aio and West Virginia. 

i ma D.C., and Maryland. 

0. 

Florida, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Maryland, and Washington, D.C, 

Tennessee. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
and Vermont. 

West Virginia. 

Georgia. 

District of Columbia. 





Munford Do-It-Yourself Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga- 43 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Market Tire Co., Rockville, Md___--_.-- heme - 8 | Washington, D.C., and Maryland. 

George’s Warehouse Supermarts, Washington, D.C 7 | Washington, D.C. 

Home, Inc. (paints, glass, and tile), Washington, 10 | Washington, D.C., and Maryland. 

Rogers Toy Shops, Inc., Washington, D.C___._.___-- 18 | Washington, D.C., Tennessee, Ohio, Florida, Alabama, Maryland, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Stidham Tire Stores, Washington, D.C__...-.......-.|.---- 7 | Washington, D.C., and Maryland. 

Charles G, Stott Co., Inc., Washington, D.C-- 6 Do. 

W. R. Winslow Co. (paints), Washington, D.C 8 Do. 

Mack’s 5¢-10¢-25¢ Stores, Inc., Sanford, N.C__- 31 | Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 

P & N 5¢-10¢ Stores, Inc., Kernersville, N.C_.........-]--.-- 5 | North Garolina. 

ee al ee ee et ee d 13 | North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Fine’s Men’s Shops, Inc., Norfolk, Va- Clothing and furnishings_- 7 | North Carolina. 

Barr Bros., Inc., Nor‘olk, Va SOW Seiretciveatenetia 17 Do. 

W. M. Wall Jewelers, Wikin, N.C...................-.]- 2.24 Ns cana neduieentatle in Bin 5 Do. 

M. H. Fishman Co., Inc., New York. -_....---------- VOIGT 5c chs divdnawdc acdc 47 | New York, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

Charles Stores Co., Inc., New York.-...-...-..-.-------]-.--. Oe. cnettaihie taut 32 | New York, Kentucky, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

W. V. Ramsey, Co., Mountain City, Tenn. -........-|.-...d0_....:......-..------ 5 | South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Discount Food City, Philadelphia, Pa__............-- Pg. ie nce kin ib 5 | Philadelphia. 

Rockower Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa___._- sinariaes teak Clothing and furnishings__ 25 | Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The National Hotel Co., Galveston, Tex__.-..........| Drugstore_...........----- 14 | Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, Nebraska, South Carolina, and Texas. 

H. 8. King Co., Washington, D.C_-.......-.-..--..-.. +h PRMEEIEDC) enerateeebacadecd 5 | Maryland and District of Columbia. 

Tazewell onpeey Co., Inc., North Tazewell, Va_...--- Sa dsianhtinip ay inkite oid hte 5 | West Virginia. 

Dalmo Sales Co., Washington, D.C_._._...............] Discount stores......------ 5 | Washington and Maryland. 

ET DC. er eee eee: Sey bie dank wits fees a 7 | Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

meen City 08.4... Philadelphia... .... 2. 5---i650262)sp-- Op okubdalinnn pe aed - dace 13 | New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Standard Drug Co., lille a ek li —— elation CR ate dite 13 | District of Columbia. 

Patterson Drug Co., Lynchburg, Va-----...-..--.-.--]-~--- Miss hee ihwkedes ood 11 | North Carolina. 

Huntsberrys, Inc., Winchester._......-.-.....-.----.- OOOO BOR iiss os niiaci swath 5 | Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Oritzer Footwear, Inc., Waynesboro. -___...........-.-]---..do_-..-.----.---.----- 14 | Maryland. 

Hofheimer’s, Inc., Norfolk... -.------ Sinseeenk ote cd A es isk : 20 | North Carolina. 

Brentano’s, Ine., NOW TOs. Stas cece re cect Miscellaneous... ___---_--- 13 | Washington, D.C., Maryland, New one and New York. 

2 rE eae cidenchs pepeabiienu ns OWatwesch tasted dkdetas 35 | Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

eee Moore Appliance Center, Bristol. ...............]..-..@@.. 5. -....2- 52.225. 10 | Washington, D.C., Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Metro Drug Stores, Riverdale.-__.___-- igure aint hegik hs Drugstore_ ey 10 | Maryland and District of Columbia. 

Save-Mor-Drugs, Inc., Washington - -__- nae tuiee cna Seal Sr aad ich rs wapeencacaiace 10 | District of Columbia. 

SE, SPO MONTE oink ndaun decom we baudiccunes wc Sec cea ngemeas panesebibet dn Sie 13 | District of Columbia and Maryland. 

Sileo Cut Price Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa_._--.--- iiicnicecddc ctennneent. 50 Deere New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and West 

Virginia. 

Jelleff’s, Inc., Washington, D.C.._........--...--...-- Clothing and furnishings-- 6 | District of Columbia and Maryland. 

Tete Bhone, Newark IN diane datne svnn snakawts csipeeitondse Pct ih hd elneniiem eee 24 | New ane Delaware, New York, and Virginia. 

Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md_-___-...--...---]----. WO ting nanaitiaticls madinin 19 | District of Columbia, Indiana Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia, 

Advance Stores Co., Roanoke...........-----.-------- Auto supply. ......------- 46 | North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Joe, The Motorists’ Friend, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa_.....|...-. Deintiixwinmisavadks —nticds 25 | Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

prormet Tire, Ine., Rockville, MG........ 2... -nceccelonwteal I Co By al nctanapeat le mies Cloves 8 | District of Columbia and Maryland. 

Taubman’s, Inc., Baltimore, Md_-___. a bin begs odie awe ania mettle iivedicedsd «iehsekbee dn dee 13 | Maryland. 

WASHINGTON 
Tanne-Arden, Inc., New York, N.Y_..-.....--.------- MORNE is pe taeusccc sce. 36 | Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
: Cee Oregon, Texas, Utah, and ew York. 

Dundee Smart Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y ......---- Clothing and furnishings. - 15 | Californ ew York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Utah. 

Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. ..........-- BUND nn cekk ashi ies 46 Amen, — ia, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, 
an yoming. 

Madison Lumber & Mill Co., Spokane, Wash.....-....- Rado cbuadiiin seis 8 | Idaho. 

Jacqueline Shops, Portland, Oreg Racdbadbienacnctanadeal Clothing and furnishings - - 6 | Oregon. 

Herman’s Men’s Stores, Portland, Oreg..............--|]..--- Bio Senabventbuiieinge 9 0. 

Sh SO SUMMED «ncn cnncanshnaceshauasetncoseulegeil Steecntamentebtle dative 16 | New York, California, and Oregon. 

Wallpapers, Inc., Oakland, Calif_...............-...-.- Miscellaneous............- 5 | Oregon and California. 

Sherman Clay & Co., San Francisco, Calif. --------.---|-.... "i he eM EN 23 | California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Fonk’s 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Moscow, Bete inciinrihanicnduenn Ss. ints neta lialinctes Seu 13 | Idaho and California. 

Weisfeld’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash................-..-..--- VOWED » clcba cing cn gia 32 | California, Idaho, and Oregon. 

Dick Tyrrell Jewelers, Inc., Oakiand, Calif_...----..---|----. DPinichéndenecoodinekens 11 | California. 

Big ‘“‘C”’ Stores, Portland, Oreg...........-.-.-..-..--- Pe itiiscninatnedbsledatiie 20 | Oregon. 

Oregon Piggly Wiggly ig SUR, WOR ac ontccncenelonces CxS atinnateiniaiset dente 32 i 

Sigman Food Stores, Spokane, Wash_.................]-.--. Dita diniticcnaplttiee die 15 | Idaho and Oregon. 

Pay N’Save Drugs, Inc., Seattle. ._.....-......-..-..- pe eae ee 12 | Oregon. 

PnEr Et APE WUNOR, V OD VEE. «ccc caccccnenenccoceclenuntiacuh deenateandbbhendd= 9 0. 

Nordstrom’s, Inc., NR ati dak GE. eaticonedcnbensoaide 18 | California and Oregon. 

Preservative Paint Co., Seattle...........-........-... Miscellaneous............. 8 | Oregon. 

Cent-Wise Drug Stores, Lebanon, Oreg-.............- oe I cecaddeasiaineiiaro-aaeiiaaaaen 5 L 

Pay-Lees Stores, Portland, Oreg.ici..cccccseiccccescccfseccs WO swe ccc cscecccscscces 18 | California, Oregon, and Idaho. 

Conrad’s, Inc., Denver, Colo.......-.--------0-------- Clothing and furnishings_- 11 | Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los BI, CE annenanieknaakenedsd (lice ncebadineminics teammate 45 | California, Arizona, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and Hawaii. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Company 












Arlene Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y __-......--...---- Clothing and furnishings _- 
Retail Jenny Shops, Inc., New York... ............---}.-.-- aA diol Le 
Cranes-Mayos Clothes, Inc., New York, N.Y-.....---].---- IIB ALR 
o> os See, See Bele... kas SASS) «| 
Beverly Shops, New York, N.Y ---.--...-.-----..-----}_-.-- Re oS Oe ee 
Broadstreet’s, Inc., New York, N.Y --------.---------|----- BO caccstec se Sk i 
Ellay Stores, Ine., New York, MN wie ely Et ites, CON SL aS 8 
Fe ey Ge, WO BNE oe cones sone cc eneeen MD. Se ae ek 
ee eS oe occ neccenscdonned pe UR ESE 
Collins Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y ........---..--.--|.---- EE te 
The Ormond Shops, Inc., New York..-._--....-------]--.-- ee eae ee 
Carolina Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va____...-.-.- SR eee 
Scott Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Ohio____.........-...-}_..-- oe erator Se | 2 
Siehler Furniture Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md___.....-..| Furniture__..............- 
Rekerly eatin, Dayton, ee neh are Clothing and furnishings _- 
Shoes, Inc., Portsmouth, Oliio..____..______- SS tee ee 
i ay Roy Co., Inc. Harrisburg, niet altar tie te ea ec 
8. A. Meyer Co., Ww. PNET cc npascssoccece speek Mere ee Ft 
Lewis Furniture’ SS Furniture.__.___-_------_- 
Super Shoe Stores, Cumberland, aaa od | Se OS ae 
R. H. Hobbs Co., 5¢-$1.00 Stores, Pikesville, Ky_..-.- UN ed tO 
Barr Stores, Inc. "Covington, DN cscs ctccseseabasaed d 
Big Bear Stores Co. ., Columbus, Ohio-__.-....-.....--- 


Evans Grocery Co., Gallipolis, Ohio- -- 
Morris Allon & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Fashion Hosiery Stores, Inc............-----.- 
a Supply Co., Inc., North Tazewell, V: 
oge-Davis rug Co.» Ww heeling 
eee Paint Centers, Inc., Saat 
Silco Cut Price Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
My Maternity Shop, Inc., Buffalo, i. Bint 


Webster Clothes, Inc., Baltimore, Md --_-.....-.-....-|----- 

Standard Auto & Radio Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa__| Auto supply---..--....--- 
Miller’s Auto Supplies, Inc. Harrisburg, Dew esnk ee Mee crease se St LS 
Joe, the Motorists’ Friend, ‘Inc., Harrisburg, Pa__._._}-..-- eee est 
Gatling’s Auto Stores, Connellsville, Pen csin nt ee Pea na aces 
Flemming & Flower, ee _ _ GENO BAe he eee 
The Abel Corp., Columbus, Ohio. ..................--}..... Neer wane 


Lou’s Auto Stores, Cumberland, Md-------..-...--.-}--.-- 
















I EN init npn ennnt hea an keeee = and furnishings__ 
Buttrey Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn_.._.........-}..-..do__.....2.--------..-- 
My Shop, Inc., er do a 2 
Linpark Clothing Corp., New York_.._.__..--..-.----|-.-.. Ri Siete cleat 
Brooks Fashion Stores, Inc., New York, N.Y -_-.-..---}-.--- Bo cin a 

Tradehome Shoe Stores, Inc., St. Paul, Minn--__...._- NS A 
Weiss & Neumann Shoe Co., GEG, ie eee tar! eet ATE 
Crown Self-Service Shoe Stores, Inc. Chicago, | APG: SOLER eek an) Oem 
Hurrle Bros. Shoe Co., Rochester, Minn.........._-.-|_---- Moo 
et cease ndinincschresinniniananaitmmies ic ete Gee eats ta 
Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.-.............---.--]-.--. i siacinennnincbeneiiede 
ee OI iste sneha 
Lincoln — Inc., Atwater, Minn. .............-...]..--- BSE here erat eetaatiele 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New Verk, N.¥..<....... Clothing and furnishings_- 

G. Shinner & Co. Caen ae) Food supply. -.-.-.--.------ 

re ate Clin Giiteago Tl RR FP A WOO gee se 
tenth & Oa iasincas tilts intas nila GE esi ato = 

L. Fish Furniture lai kn nwnbanncswwusdlienehil Ge ccnewastenicy 

Factory Tile Warehouse, Inc., Cicero, Til. Miscellaneous stores -_ 
Bloch eman Co., waukee, ec. “REDS. 
C. J. Silver Jewelers, oo St. Paul, Minn.._...._....| Jewelry.__.- 
Super Value Stores, Inc., Hopkins, Minn... Food__...... 
Arenz Shoe Co., La TU. cnsaccencendlitin Eee 
— Tire Co., I iiiciin tenia einceinstaactinty Miscelianeous_ 

Lester of Southern W oy Milwaukee- ...._]_.... eee 
The air Drug g eis Grand Rapids............-. ee 

li A ii in enemendiinnmnil Dineen 
ae Shoes, Inc., Des Plaines, Ill__.... Shoes....... 

¥, estern Tire Auto Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Auto supply-- ®t 
Equitable Millinery, Chicago, eee .| Clothing and furnishings... 
Benson & Rixon Co., Guienee, Ti ake cinch cadiiepcteineaiaaianainimanite ee ee Le 
Joy Stores, Inc., eh CTR 2. na Sesusecoctadteniaie ane 


& 88a 





ll 


SURE eSBSru2 







Other States of operation 


New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Deen Cone Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Fiorida, Goose. Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, th Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. 

Kentucky and Ohio. 

Tiiinois, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and New Jersey. 

Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, and Tennessee. 

Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Maryland, New Jersey, und Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky ‘and Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Maryland and Virginia. 

Ohio 


Kentucky and Ohio. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

— New York, Ohio, and Maryland. 
0. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Virginia. 

Ohio. 


Do. 
Maryland, New Jerse 
Connecticut, New 


, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
ork, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ontario ‘and Quebec, 


Canada. 

District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Virginia. 

Ohio and ao 

Maryland and ennsylvania. 

Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 


Ohio. 

District of Columbia, — ete Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and West Virginia. 

Mary) and. 





Michi and Ohio. 

Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsy vania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, and South Dakota. 

illinois, New York, and Ohio. 

yt Minnesota, and South Dakota. 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, and Texas, 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Iowa and Minnesota. 

filinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Ree. 


sida Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New "Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 


nino, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Tilia Indiana, a). rm and Minnesota, 


Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Minnesota and Iowa. 


Minnesota. 
SMimenote Michigan, and North Dakota. 
0 

Tilinois. 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio 
— Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 
a Indiana, and Michigan. 

illinois, Indiana, iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 


Titimors ‘and Indiana. 
cone New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
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List of retail chain enterprises operating from 5 to 50 stores in more than one State who would be covered by a test which brings under the act 
any enterprise which operates 2 or moré retail stores in 2 or more States—Continued 


[The firms are listed by State and because they are included in every State in which they operate stores, necessarily the same firm may be listed in several States] 








WYOMING 
Company Category Number Other States of operation 
of stores 
L. Goldman Shoe Co., Denver, Colo__....-.---------- a ccins cee linac eotnans tic 5 | Nebraska, Colorado, and South Dakota. ; 
Roe Bros. Stores, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif..........--|-.--- WT 5 egbbe isotonic 46 _—— ae Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, 
an ashington. 
Rollnick Shoe Co., Denver, Colo........-.-.---------- cael OO Ane elk one oe SE 9 | Colorado, Idaho, and Utah. 
§. A. Foster Lumber Co., Lincoln, BGS L cant nuidaleien se hacedenndackhe 9 | Colorado and Nebraska. 
L. B. Murphy Co., Scottsbluff, Nebr. -_....----..---- Vat. iii tsedasnsie 8 | Nebraska. 
Food Centers, Inc., Hastings, Nebr_._....---.-------- FOGG cbse ccptldngat- ders 8 Do. 
Sawyer Stores, Inc., Billings, Mont_._..........-.----|----- Pe ee ah Se 13 | Montana. 
Union Distributing Co., Salt Lake City.........._---- Miscellaneous. - ~~. .------ 5 | Utah. i . 3 
Sweetbriar Shops, Inc., Denver, Colo_-__-_---- ena eae Clothing and furnishings. - 48 | Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, and Utah. 
re. Sew, CI nc acncaenenedwvdnee|otols ee so so. ee 11 | Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 
Biernbaum & Son, Rapid City, 8. Dak___....-..--.-- Auto supply---_---.-.---- 8 | South Dakota. é 
Stickney’s Inc., Sterling, Colo-..........-..----...----]----- Oh os aeni ou B dob ns ends 10 | Colorado and Nebraska. 





Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan two or three ques- 
tions; but before I ask them, I wishto say, 
as a colleague of his on the Subcommittee 
on Labor, that he is deserving of the 
thanks of not only the subcommittee and 
the full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, but also of the entire Senate, 
for his leadership in piloting the bill 
through the hearings of the subcommit- 
tee and through the full committee. I 
assure the Senator from Michigan that 
I know whereof I speak when I speak in 
behalf of my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare in ex- 
pressing my appreciation to him for his 
leadership on the bill. I want the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to know that I am 
at his service in any way I can be of as- 
sistance to him in the course of the de- 
bate which we are now starting on the 
bill. 

The Senator from Michigan said in 
the latter part of his remarks that the 
bill was very similar to the bill which the 
Senate passed last year. I know from 
what the Senator has said this morning, 
as well as from m,y work with him, that 
the Senator from Michigan agrees with 
the Senator from Oregon that it is re- 
grettable that the scope of the bill is not 
even broader than it is; that it really 
ought to cover a good many groups of 
workers throughout the country who 
specifically are exempted from the bill. 
Is that not a fair statement of the Sen- 
ator’s position? 

Mr. McNAMARA. It is certainly a 
fair statement. However, I think the 
position of the administration, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is a reasonable 
one. The bill, I repeat, is moderate; 
and it seems that in the 1960’s this is a 
step which should be taken. It is not a 
giant step, but it is at least a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads me to the 
next question, because I think that at 
the very beginning of the debate this 
point ought to be very clearly empha- 
sized in the Recorp. The Senator from 
Michigan has pointed out that the bill 
comes to the floor of the Senate with the 
recommendation of the Kennedy admin- 





istration, which means the recommenda- 
tion of the President and the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Labor. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is certainly 
true. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator agrees, 
does he not, that the administration has 
offered the bill because they think it is 
a moderate and modest bill, a bill that 
at least constitutes a step forward? It 
will help to establish, once again, the 
principle that all the people of the coun- 
try who in fact are working in the field 
of interstate commerce should eventu- 
ally be covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. But as of now, this measure 
represents a coverage step forward 
which, in the opinion of the administra- 
tion, can be accomplished without in any 
way disrupting the economy; in fact, it 
will strengthen the economy. Does not 
the Senator from Michigan agree? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I certainly agree 
with that conclusion. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Michigan also agree with me that, really, 
every businessman in the Nation ought 
to be urging the enactment of this bill, 
because it is another piece of legisla- 
tion which, when put into operation, 
will, in effect, strengthen the Nation’s 
economy and really will be of great help 
to the ringing of cash registers on the 
Main Streets of the Nation? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Oregon that that 
is one of the prime purposes of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I only wish to com- 
ment in regard to that matter by saying 
that there has not been, I am pleased 
to report—at least, there has not been 
from my State, and I think the same 
probably is true of other States—such 
an opposition to the present proposal 
to extend the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
as represented by this bill, as we experi- 
enced in times past when we proposed 
amendments to that act. I attribute 
that situation to the fact that more and 
more of the country’s businessmen are 
beginning to recognize that such legis- 
lation in the long run accrues to their 
great economic advantage. 

The Senator from Michigan will re- 
call that in the early days, when we pro- 
posed social security legislation, there 
was great opposition, which was stirred 


up among the business groups in the 
country. But, today, when we speak— 
as I have done on many occasions—to 
chamber of commerce groups and to 
business groups, and when we ask them, 
“Would you like to have the Social Se- 
curity Act repealed?’”, not even 10 per- 
cent of them would favor its repeal, be- 
cause almost all of them now realize 
that that act has accrued to the advan- 
tage of both large business and small 
business throughout the country. 

Has that not been the experience of 
the Senator from Michigan, when he 
has talked to businessmen? 

Mr. McNAMARA., I think more and 
more that is true. In other words, by 
means of this bill we shall add about $3 
billion of cash money, which will im- 
mediately go into the cash registers of 
the business communities. 

Mr. MORSE. This measure is one way 
to provide, quickly, additional purchas- 
ing power to the consumers, is it not? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. And that will be advan- 
tageous to all those who today are under- 
paid and are not receiving decent wages. 
The enactment of this bill will result in 
making available to them more food, 
more clothing, funds for the payment of 
medical expenses, better housing—in 
short, it will help them provide a more 
decent living for the members of their 
families. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan agree with me that that will be one 
of the direct and immediate results of 
the enactment of this measure? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is certainly 
true. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Michigan recall that when there was 
waged in the Congress the battle for the 
enactment of unemployment insurance 
legislation, again, in the first stages of 
those legislative contests, we were con- 
fronted with the fact that there seemed 
to be a great drive by business groups 
in the country against the enactment of 
such legislation? But, today, if the re- 
peal of that legislation were proposed, 
one of the groups which could be counted 
upon to provide great opposition to such 
a legislative proposal would be the busi- 
ness groups themselves, because they 
realize that that legislation has served 
as a great stabilizer in communities hit 
by unemployment. 
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Does the Senator from Michigan agree 
with me that that is now the changed 
reaction on the part of a large segment 
of American business? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I think perhaps the 
Senator from Oregon overstates the mat- 
ter a little. But certainly they are get- 
ting away from the old closing of the 
mind in regard to any such theory. 
They now go along to a great degree, 
and I think more and more go along from 
year to year. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, I have overstated 
it, if the Senator from Michigan inter- 
prets my remarks as extending to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not talking about 
the attitude of propaganda organizations 
on the part of business. I am talking 
about businessmen—the small business- 
men, all the businessmen who recognize 
that, after all, their cash register receipts 
are dependent upon the purchasing pow- 
er of their potential customers. I am 
satisfied that such businessmen now 
realize that welfare legislation, such as 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, helps 
stabilize the purchasing power of the 
consumers in their localities. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We have made 
great gains in that attitude, I am sure. 
But I think too many still are blinded by 
the propaganda they are constantly fed 
by the organizations the Senator from 
Oregon has mentioned. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 

I wished to make this point very early 
in this debate, because I know there will 
be a contest in regard to this bill. 

But I believe my colleagues here 
should take note of the fact that, first 
of all, this bill is very strongly advocated 
by the administration; and the bill deals 
with a subject matter which, I respect- 
fully submit, is resulting in a great 
change of attitude among the business 
interests of the country themselves, be- 
cause they are beginning to realize that, 
after all, a sound economy is dependent 
on the payment of decent wages to the 
consumers, if American business itself 
is to prosper. 

Mr. McNAMARA, I agree. 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted to emphasize 
that point. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Michigan on the very 
able speech he has just now presented to 
the Senate as the opening argument in 
support of the administration’s mini- 
mum wage bill. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his very kind re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, will the Chair state the 
number of amendments which would be 
in order to the pending committee 
amendment, which is in the nature of a 
substitute for the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is in the nature 
of a substitute. In such case, under the 
precedents of the Senate, the substitute 
language for the purpose of amendment 
is considered as original text, not as an 
amendment in the first degree. There- 
fore, the substitute is subject to amend- 
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ment in two degrees—either by perfect- 
ing amendments or by other substitute 
amendments. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, what 
I shall have to say in the next few min- 
utes will not be in support of any amend- 
ment, either pending or to be pending, 
nor will it be in connection with any 
consideration of the details of this bill. 

The unfortunate fact, Mr. President, is 
that this bill has been so hurriedly pre- 
sented to the Senate and to the public 
that no one knows what is in it, except 
the members of the committee who 
yesterday reported it to the floor of the 
Senate. No one else knows what is in 
the committee report of 111 printed 
pages, and now placed on the desk of 
each Senator, because as late as 9:50 
o’clock this morning it was not available; 
and therefore those who have strong 
convictions in regard to some of the 
features of this bill have not had any 
opportunity whatsoever—— 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, under 
these circumstances, those who have 
strong convictions in regard to some of 
the features of the bill have not had any 
opportunity to know what is contained in 
the committee report or what is con- 
tained in the bill itself. 

Mr. President, I have such convictions; 
and I have drawn certain amendments, 
or have had them prepared by the draft- 
ing counsel for the Senate; but I have 
been told—since the bill was filed yes- 
terday afternoon—that those amend- 
ments may have to be redrafted, and 
that certainly the principal one will have 
to be redrafted, in order to accommodate 
itself to the changed wording of the bill. 

So the Senator from Florida deeply 
regrets the haste and the hurry, which 
undoubtedly has been occasioned, in 
some respects, by the fact that the lords 
of labor also have been pushing so ac- 
tively for its consideration, that the rule 
which usually prevails, to give Members 
of the Senate an opportunity to know 
what is in proposed legislation and what 
is in reports, has not been followed. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Florida that 
we recognize that an unlimited amount 
of time could be used in studying and 
Rroposing amendments and revising pro- 
posed amendments, but I arose particu- 
larly to point out to the Senator that the 
printer did a marvelous job, and the re- 
port was available at 9:30 this morning 
in the cloakroom and the Chamber. 

There is very little in the report that 
is new. We have considered this subject 
year after year. I am sure there is no 
need for any great amount of study by 
the average Senator. 

It is the customary procedure that we 
get printed reports, many times much 
more numerous in number of pages than 
this one, on the day that a measure is 
made the pending business. I think this 
is not unusual procedure. I, too, regret 
that we do not have more time, but we 
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are under pressure from many sources— 
the President of the United States, the 
administration, and the leadership of the 
Senate, particularly the minority side— 
to act as expeditiously as possible. As 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, I 
am glad to point this out to the Senator 
from Florida, since he raised the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
courteous statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. If he 
says the committee report was available 
at 9:30 this morning, I am glad to hear 
that statement. The Senator from Flor- 
ida, at 10 minutes before 10, consulted 
the committee staff and was told that the 
committee reports were not yet available 
at the committee office. The Senator 
from Florida made careful note of the 
time. He thought he was going to the 
proper place to obtain the committee re- 
port, and he was advised that the report 
was not available. 

If the report was available 20 minutes 
earlier, the Senator from Florida will 
drop his sights and say that at 9:30 this 
11l1-page report was made available for 
the first time. So Members of the Sen- 
ate who had not had the advantage 
possessed by the distinguished chairman 
of the subcomimttee, and who had not 
had the advantage of hearing the 
statements made by witnesses and what- 
ever argument was made before the sub- 
committee, and then the whole commit- 
tee, before the bill was reported, did not 
have an opportunity to know what the 
bill was all about. 

The Senator from Michigan will re- 
member that the Senator from Florida 
showed enough interest in this measure 
to appear on the first day of the hear- 
ings on the bill, which was, I believe, on 
February 28. 

The bill pending before the commit- 
tee at that time was a substantially dif- 
ferent bill from the one now presented. 
The Senator from Florida understands 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan offered a substitute bill later, 
and that the committee effected some 
changes in the substitute bill. So the 
bill with which the Senator from Flor- 
ida tried to make himself reasonably fa- 
miliar at the time of giving his testi- 
mony—because he knew he would be 
subjected to searching questions from 
the Senator from Michigan and other 
members of the committee—is in limbo. 
It is gone. The Senator from Florida 
does not know what changes were made, 
but at least the Senator from Michigan 
knows, because he offered a substitute 
bill, and then he attended the sessions of 
the subcommittee and of the committee, 
and he knows the changes that were 
made in the bill. 

The Senator from Florida, without any 
apology to anybody, says it is unfair and 
unreasonable and not in accord with the 
accustomed practice of the distinguished 
majority leader and of the policy com- 
mittee to force the issue on a question 
of this seriousness, involving a report of 
111 pages, and a bill of 38 printed pages, 
without giving other Senators the oppor- 
tunity which has been enjoyed by Sen- 
ators who handled the bill, but which is 
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peing denied to all other Members of 
the Senate. 

There is no justification for that kind 
of practice. It is not in accord with the 
soundest traditions and the best prac- 
tices that heretofore have been followed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the Sena- 
tor from Florida will recall that, about 
9 or 3 weeks ago, the leadership an- 
nounced, after consultation with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as well as with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], who is also a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
that it was anticipated that the bill now 
before the Senate would be marked up 
on either Monday or Tuesday of this 
week. The committee met on Tuesday 
and ordered the bill reported on that 
day. On Tuesday, also, after the bill 
had been ordered reported, there was a 
meeting of the policy committee. The 
question of bringing the bill to the floor 
was discussed, and the policy committee 
unanimously gave its approval to the 
majority leader to bring the measure to 
the floor. 

It was stated, also, 2 or 3 weeks 
ago, that it was anticipated the bill 
would be brought to the floor on a 
Wednesday or Thursday following the 
markup of the bill by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
committee’s report on the measure. 

So I think ample notice was given, 
I think the leadership has kept its word. 
Certainly, so far as concerns any alleged 
effort to rush consideration of this leg- 
islation in any manner or form, so far as 
this Senator is concerned, there has 
been absolutely no pressure on the part 
of labor leaders, to whom the Senator 
from Florida referred previously during 
the course of this debate; and, so far 
as I know, no pressure has been put on 
any other Senator to bring the legisla- 
tion to the floor at this time. It is here, 
and I will take full responsibility. I 
brought it up after full consultation 
with the minority leader and also after 
getting approval of the policy commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Iam glad to have the 
statement of the distinguished majority 
leader appear in the Recorp at this point. 
I have no doubt he states the situation 
as far as he understands it. So far as 
pressure from labor leaders is concerned, 
the Senator from Florida knows some- 
thing about that from his own knowl- 
edge, because he knows of delegations 
from labor groups in other States. A 
delegation of about 25 came from his 
own State and endeavored to prevail on 
the senior Senator from Florida and his 
distinguished colleague the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. SmaTHERS], as 
well as House Members from Florida, to 
support the bill. The Senator from 
Florida knows, from what has appeared 
in the press, that the same kind of 
“working over” has been used generously 
and generally on other Members of the 
Senate and of the House. So it is 
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rather idle to say there is no such con- 
stant and determined and reiterated 
pressure from the lords of labor, be- 
cause they have been pressing for this 
legislation; and the pressure did not be- 
gin with this session. 

With reference to the time factor 
which is involved, I point out that the 
leadership desired yesterday to make 
the bill the unfinished business. The 
Senator from Florida was advised of 
that yesterday afternoon while the Sen- 
ate was in session. The bill had been 
ordered reported, but was not available 
in printed form. I do not believe the 
report had been filed at that time, and 
certainly the report was not available 
in printed form. The Senator from 
Florida was advised that it was the in- 
tention to make the bill the unfinished 
business by appropriate notice yester- 
day afternoon. 

The Senator from Florida gave notice 
at that tide that if such an effort were 
made, in the interest of fair play, to give 
other Senators and himself an opportu- 
nity to know what was in the proposed 
legislation and what was in the report, 
he would raise the point of order, re- 
gretfully, that the bill was not in such 
condition as to be made the unfinished 
business. 

There is no question at all about the 
haste, about the speed, and the impul- 
sive effort which is behind the presenta- 
tion of the bill at this specific time. It 
is completely idle for anyone to claim 
otherwise, because I have stated the 
facts, as they are well known to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
answer to what the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Florida has said, I 
admit, gladly, that it was the intention 
of the leadership, if possible, to have the 
bill made the unfinished business at the 
conclusion of the session yesterday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was the intention 
to make the bill the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I point out that, 
had that been done, we would be in ex- 
actly the same position today in which 
we now find ourselves. The purpose 
was not to impose haste upon the Sen- 
ate. The bill is the only measure on 
the general calendar. By placing this 
proposal before the Senate at the end 
of the session yesterday, we would have 
been ready to embark upon its consid- 
eration at the conclusion of morning 
business today, as we are doing at the 
present time. 

Really, no attempt was made to push 
the Senate, and no attempt will be made 
to push the Senate. I know a little 
about the Senate, and I recognize that 
that would be an impossibility. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
we have not acted in haste. We have 
tried to give ample notice ahead of 
time. The mere fact that I should have 
liked to have the bill made the unfin- 
ished business yesterday at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative day does not 
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indicate haste, but instead indicates a 
facing up to the situation of having only 
one bill on the calendar to be consid- 
ered on the following day. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the able statement of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. I note there 
is no difference of opinion between the 
Senator from Montana and me as to 
the facts. The facts are established. I 
am perfectly willing to have anyone 
who reads the Recorp decide whether 
there has been unseemly haste in this 
regard. It is the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Florida, for which he alone is 
responsible, that there has been not 
only haste, but unseemly haste. 

Mr. President, the secretaries for the 
majority were advised yesterday that the 
Senator from Florida had certain 
amendments to offer, and that he had not 
been able even to obtain a copy of the 
bill. The Senator from Florida was told 
by the drafting counsel for the Senate 
that his amendments would have to be 
redrafted in order to meet the new word- 
ing of the bill as reported, and the 
Senator felt he was entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to see the bill, to see the report, 
and to have some personal part in re- 
drafting the proposed amendments be- 
fore the issue came to a head. 

It is with regret that the Senator from 
Florida must advise the Senate, and 
state for the Recorp, that he has not 
been given any such opportunity. Right 
now the Senator from Florida should be 
away from the Chamber working on a 
redraft of the proposed amendments. 
The Recorp should show that the Sena- 
tor from Florida has been denied the 
opportunity, and that other Senators in 
similar situation have been denied the 
opportunity, by the haste, which the 
Senator from Florida thinks is unseemly 
haste and unfortunate haste, in hurry- 
ing the bill to the Senate and into gen- 
eral debate. 

I do not attempt to argue the bill in 
detail at this time. I have already said 
I was unable to obtain a copy of the bill 
yesterday or this morning until coming 
to the Senate Chamber. I was unable 
to obtain a copy of the report yesterday. 
I was advised at the desk that the report 
had not been filed. I do not know when 
the report was filed. It was certainly 
filed after the Senate adjourned yes- 
terday. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Most definitely the 
report was filed with my statement yes- 
terday, and not after the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The report, with mi- 
nority views? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Both. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his kindness. Certainly the Senator 
does not deny there was no copy of the 
report available to Senators generally. 

Mr. McNAMARA,. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
said that at 9:30 this morning printed 
copies of the report became available in 
the Senate. 
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Mr. McNAMARA,. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I think that is a fact well established. 
We need not go back to plow that 
ground again. 

Mr. President, for the Recorp I 
wish to say there are present in my of- 
fice now, I daresay—they were in my 
office when I left a while ago—two dif- 
ferent agricultural groups, who are deep- 
ly concerned about provisions which ap- 
pear in the bill which will affect them 
vitally, These groups are asking con- 
ferences with the Senators from Florida 
and with Senators from other agricul- 
tural areas, particularly those areas 
which produce perishable agricultural 
products. As yet we have had no oppor- 
tunity to have anything like a satisfy- 
ing conference with those people, or to 
know in detail what they wish, or to 
know in detail how their desires can be 
stated in amendments which would be 
applied to the bill under consideration. 

Without discussing those particular 
questions in general, I understand there 
is in the bill a proposed change with re- 
spect to the time-honored seasonal ex- 
emptions for certain processors and han- 
dlers of highly perishable crops, like 
fruits and vegetables, which have been 
in vogue, I believe, ever since the origi- 
nal act was passed years ago. They 
certainly were in vogue when the Sena- 
tor from Florida practiced law many 
years ago in his own State. 

The Senator from Florida now under- 
stands those long-established, time-hon- 
ored, well-tried and accepted seasonal 
exemptions for those who process highly 
perishable fruits and vegetables—which 
happen to be the agricultural products 
of his own State largest in volume, in 
value, and in concern—are now sought to 
be adversely affected, by being reduced. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

The Senator from Florida thinks it is 
a matter of courtesy that he and other 
Senators in like situation shculd be al- 
lowed at least some time to sit down 
with their own constituents, who have 
their own problems in this field, and who 
know that neither of their Senators was 
accorded the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of the committee which considered 
and reported the bill, simply to give an 
opportunity to know what the people 
think they need in this situation in re- 
gard to amendments to the bill. 

I think it is only fair dealing that the 
Senators from Florida should be given 
the opportunity to sit down with their 
own constituents, before the bill is con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GoL_pwaTErR] is present in 
the Chamber. Some of the people who 
were in my office were from his State, 
or from the State of California. They 
were members of the joint groups repre- 
senting vegetable and fruit production. 
Some of the people, as I understood, 
were from the State of Texas. 

Wherever these people came from— 
they might have come from Michigan, 
though I do not believe any did in this 
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particular case—they are entitled to 
have an opportunity to confer with their 
Representatives and with their Sena- 
tors, who must speak for them if they 
are to be spoken for, so that their atti- 
tude toward proposed legislation, which 
they have never seen but have simply 
heard about, can be understood by those 
who represents them. 

If that is unfair, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida does not know 
what it is to be fair. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. In reply to the 
point the Senator raises, there has been 
no substantial change in the agricultural 
section of the proposed legislation from 
the time the Senator appeared before 
the committee. In fact, there has been 
no substantial change since the first bill 
was introduced this year. There has 
been some change in the language, and 
the Senator certainly has the right to 
look it over and to fit it into his pro- 
posed amendments. I am sure there is 
plenty of time. 

No Senator is pressing for action 
on the bill today, possibly tomor- 
row, or some other day. There is no 
danger that the bill will be passed in the 
next 10 or 15 minutes or any similar 
short time. Certainly the Senator will 
be accorded all the time he wishes. So 
far as I am concerned, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, and in charge of the 
bill on the floor, I can assure him that 
he will have time to take care of the 
point which he raises. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend from Michigan for his 
generous treatment of me. I hope there 
will be an adjournment today early 
enough so that the Senator from Florida 
and others in like situations will have 
an opportunity to talk with their constit- 
uents who are here waiting, before we 
are forced into the offering of amend- 
ments which may or may not meet the 
situation. 

I believe the Senator from Michigan 
can see what our situation is. We do 
not have the benefit of the day-by-day 
familiarity with the measure which the 
Senator from Michigan has had, at least 
since February 28, which is 6 weeks 
ago or thereabouts. I believe we are en- 
titled to an opportunity to study the bill, 
not only for our own information, but 
for the information of our people who 
are so directly affected, or who think 
they are directly affected. They have 
not yet seen the provisions of the bill, 
unless they have seen the bill since the 
Senator from Florida came to the floor 
of the Senate at 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing. But they will probably now be able 
to go into conference on this subject. 

The Senator from Florida is relieved 
also to hear the rather generous state- 
ments of the Senator from Michigan 
that he will not call for a vote on the 
bill within the next 15 minutes or a 
similarly short period, because the Sen- 
ator from Florida hoped to speak not 
only at the beginning of the general dis- 
cussion and to discuss the detailed mer- 
its of the bill, with much of which he is 
familiar, but also he hoped to speak on 
certain amendments, one of which is an 
amendment with respect to which the 
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Senator from Florida has some back- 
ground. 

In 1949, in the very committee so ably 
represented by the Senator from Mich- 
igan ({Mr. McNamara] upon the floor 
today there was a disposition to enlarge 
the coverage of the original Wages and 
Hours Act so as to bring in the Main 
Street merchants, laundries, automobile 
dealers, agricultural equipment dealers, 
restaurants, hotels, and other businesses, 
which had always been regarded as loca] 
businesses. We had the opportunity at 
that time to argue and we argued the 
problem in detail, after having had the 
opportunity to see the formula advanced 
by the committee at that time. 
When the public realized what was con- 
tained in that formula and what was 
involved, and that businesses would be 
deprived of long-established exemp- 
tions, long-established rights, and an 
opportunity to operate in accordance 
with the customs, traditions, wishes, 
and desires of the people whom they 
serve in every community in the Nation, 
the amendment was agreed to. Since 
1949 that amendment has been a part 
of the law of the land in this field, and 
I think it has been a very wholesome 
part of the law of the land. 

The Senator from Florida wishes to 
have time to redraft that amendment. 
As he understands, the amendment 
would not apply to the present bill, but 
he will redraft it in such a way that it 
will apply so as to bring out exactly the 
same results by way of exemption; and 
he believes he is entitled to the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

This unseemly haste is not character- 
istic of the Senate or its best traditions, 
because in the approximately 15 years 
that I have been in the Senate, the Sen- 
ate has always been considerate of the 
fact that Senators represent sovereign 
States and the people of those States, 
and have the right to confer with their 
constituents and find out what their 
problems are and how they would be 
adversely affected or interested, as the 
case might be, in various phases of the 
bill, and to determine after such study 
what positions Senators should take so 
as best to serve their own people. 

Without dwelling on that point at this 
time, let me say that I think there are 
two general reasons why the proposed 
legislation is unfortunate in the ex- 
treme, and why I regret that it has been 
brought up, either hastily, or with in- 
sufficient deliberation to enable Sen- 
ators to understand it. I believe it is 
well to make these points at the be- 
ginning of the debate. 

In the first place, I believe the pro- 
posed legislation would be unwise, be- 
cause it would conflict definitely with 
three great national objectives which 
have been announced as such by our 
new President, and which are known 
from one end of the Nation to the other. 
They are objectives which I think our 
Nation should be subserving in every 
way possible. 

What are they? One objective is to 
attempt to bring some relief to the un- 
employment situation and to get people 
back to work. Without belaboring this 
question, I remind Senators that even 
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the former Secretary of Labor in the 
preceding administration who very 
strongly supported the proposed legis- 
lation, or something like it, and who 
supported an earlier amendment sub- 
mitted some years before, admitted in 
the hearings upon the proposed legisla- 
tion, which we considered last year, that 
those amendments—much less sweeping 
than those which I understand are in- 
cluded in the present bill—had brought 
about additional unemployment in cer- 
tain quarters. 

So we have proposed legislation which 
is much broader in coverage, which 
would bring about more unemployment, 
and which by that very fact would con- 
flict very definitely with one great ob- 
jective, which is not merely an objective 
of the present administration, as an- 
nounced by the President himself in 
his message on the state of the Union 
and on various occasions since, but 
which has already been followed by the 
Senate in several items of legislation 
which have been passed, and by the 
executive department in certain prob- 
lems which have been handled by way 
of executive orders. 

Let us not be blind to the fact that the 
proposed legislation runs counter to all 
the efforts being made—and they are 
regarded as extremely necessary efforts 
in the strengthening of our Nation at 
this critical time in our history—to bring 
about greater employment and to do 
away with the current, still severe un- 
employment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was interested, 
during the colloquy between the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] and my friend from Michigan 
{[Mr. McNamara] in statements to the ef- 
fect that the proposed legislation would 
greatly help the economy by increasing 
purchasing power. I believe that at the 
outset of the debate we should recognize 
that any increase in wages by Govern- 
ment fiat can only mean increased costs. 

There are two sides to a wage in- 
crease. Wages are not only a benefit to 
the recipient; they are also a cost to the 
employer. When wages are increased 
under natural influences, costs remain 
in balance. When wages go up by Gov- 
ernment fiat, and are not arrived at by 
operation of natural forces, costs at the 
same time must increase. 

For example, in a retail business the 
historic relationship of cost of labor to 
the cost dollar is roughly 57 or 60 percent, 
depending upon the size of the business. 
If this ratio is to be maintained, as 
wages are forced up by Government edict, 
prices must go up. I believe it can be 
amply explained that while there was a 
period of 4 years of fairly stable prices 
prior to 1956, when the minimum wage 
was increased, the cost of living started 
torise. I will not say that the minimum 
wage was the major contributing factor, 
but it was a contributing factor, and I be- 
lieve the proponents of the proposed 
legislation must recognize that any in- 
crease in wages at the bottom would 
be reflected in unnatural increases in 
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wages all the way up the line, which 
would result in higher costs. 

So my question to my friend from 
Florida is this: Would we really do the 
affected people a favor by raising their 
wages through unnatural increases, since 
in 1 year or less the raise would be more 
than wiped out by increased costs? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
answer to my friend from Arizona, all I 
can say is that from my understanding 
of the way the laws of economics work, 
we can certainly expect increased costs; 
we can certainly expect greater unem- 
ployment; and we can certainly expect 
reduced purchasing power of the dollar. 

Those things go together. I shall deal 
with them next. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has correctly stated maxims in the 
field of economic learning and under- 
standing, which no one can successfully 
debate. I thank him for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
make one more point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
impress on the Senator at the outset of 
this discussion that I was told by Mr. 
Goldberg, the Secretary of Labor, that 
passage of the bill would result in $1,300 
million being pumped into the economy. 
I have heard the statement made that 
the income might be as high as $3 bil- 
lion. I should like to impress upon the 
Senator from Florida that $1,300 million 
is a little less than the value of one day’s 
business in the United States. 'There- 
fore, the argument that the economy 
would be greatly affected by that amount 
of money being added to the economy 
is an erroneous argument. I would com- 
pare it with the effect of throwing a 
small stone into the ocean. Neverthe- 
less, that is the argument that is being 
advanced by the proponents as to the 
effect of the bill on the economy. 

I should like to make one further 
point, and that is that I have asked some 
of my good friends who are interested in 
the passage of the pending bill, if the 
surmise that $1.25 would have the effect 
they claim, why not ask for a minimum 
wage of $2.50, which is what George 
Meany said last year at one of the hear- 
ings—perhaps it was the year before— 
was needed in this country to sustain a 
family of four. In other words, if there 
is any economic soundness in the Fed- 
eral Government setting the wage, I sug- 
gest that the proponents of the bill be 
honest with the American people and 
propose $2.50 as a minimum wage. If 
the proponents are sincere in their desire 
to extend coverage to every American 
worker—and this was brought out dur- 
ing the colloquy between the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from 
Michigan—I suggest that they propose 
an amendment to do just that. Let us 
quit fooling around, so to speak, every 
year by chipping a little more and more 
as we go along. Let us be honest and 
suggest a minimum wage of $2.50, with 
no exemptions whatever. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for his helpful comment. 

The second point I wish to call atten- 
tion to, and which I believe runs counter 
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to one of the most important objectives 
which we now have to fulfill in this Gov- 
ernment, arises from the fact that our 
prices must be competitive in the export 
markets. At the same time, we find that 
item after item is being priced out of the 
world markets. The President in his 
state of the Union message referred to 
that objective. He stated that he want- 
ed very much to have our competitive 
position restored in world markets. 

We must realize, Mr. President, that 
with the passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion we would be running not toward 
that goal, but, instead, far away from it. 
I say that because increased wages mean 
increased costs, and increased costs 
mean pricing ourselves out of the world 
markets. 

I call attention to the fact that it is 
admitted by every expert on labor and 
by every labor economist that I know 
of, or whose statements I have read, that 
an increase in the minimum wage means 
an increase in the wages which result 
from collective bargaining and that it 
means increases all the way up. The 
distinguished Senator from  Mlinois 
[Mr. Dovucias] made a statement to 
that effect, as I recall, in committee. 
He stated that there was a distinct rela- 
tionship between the level at which the 
minimum wages were fixed and the level 
at which wages in industry and else- 
where, based on collective bargaining, 
were fixed. That simply means that 
those who are already handicapped in 
selling in the world markets will be fur- 
ther handicapped, as well as with re- 
spect to other things which we are still 
able to sell, and as a result we will find 
ourselves in very bad shape indeed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we are run- 
ning counter to the objective held up by 
our President, toward which we have 
already been passing some legislation. 
How long will we continue to think that 
we can run up a hill and down the hill 
the same distance and make any prog- 
ress? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
I should like to suggest two points to 
the Senator from Florida. The first 
point is that at the present time there 
are 300,000 people out of work in the 
textile industry in this country because 
of foreign competition. I am sure the 
Senator from Florida knows that one 
out of every eight industrial workers in 
the United States works in an industry 
which is related to the textile industry. 
The situation is growing worse, instead 
of better. Passage of the pending bill 
might be another contributing factor in 
this respect. 

Another point is that in many bar- 
gaining agreements today it is stipulated 
that when the minimum wage is in- 
creased, bargaining shall be undertaken 
to increase wages in the bargaining 
unit. That has been related as late as 
in yesterday’s newspaper accounts. It is 
an established part of many bargaining 
agreements. I cannot put my finger on 
the testimony at this moment, but I will 
find it before the day is over. It was 
testified in the committee by a labor 
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leader that the minimum wage is the 
base on which the parties can bargain. 
The other wages will have to go up, be- 
cause the differential involved must be 
maintained. 

I sometimes suspect that an effort is 
being made to slowly set a standard wage 
for every worker across the country, 
with every worker being paid the same 
wage, regardless of his ability or earn- 
ing capacity. At the present time we 
must realize, in acting on the proposed 
legislation, that we are affecting not 
merely the million and a half people 
who will be affected by the bill, but also 
every other wage earner in the United 
States. This is being done at a time 
when costs must be kept down. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has asked several times 
that costs be kept down. If we follow 
through with this proposed legislation 
we will ourselves be responsible for in- 
creased costs in American industry at a 
time when we can poorly afford it, in 
view of our situation vis-a-vis competi- 
tion from foreign nations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. I ap- 
preciate his using such kind words to 
remind the Senator from Florida about 
this, that, or the other thing. The Sen- 
ator from Florida does not have the deep 
grounding in this subject matter which 
is possessed and used so effectively by 
the Senator from Arizona. The Senator 
from Florida has represented in his time 
a good many businesses, and at the pres- 
ent time he represents a State which 
has quite a wide rainbow of industry. 
He knows that the remarks made by 
the Senator from Arizona completely ap- 
ply to many industries. The Senator 
from Florida is well advised, and he 
thanks the Senator from Arizona for his 
comments. 

Mr. President, the third point I wish 
to mention is the one which was so ably 
made by the President in his annual 
message on the state of the Union, when 
he called attention to something which 
every thinking person in America should 
give serious attention to, namely, the im- 
balance of payments under which we are 
paying out more and more of our pre- 
cious reserves with each passing year. 
The President said he would guaran- 
tee that we would have a stable dollar, 
and that the objective of stabilizing our 
dollar was the bringing about of im- 
mediate relief from the imbalance of 
payments, from which we were suffering. 
I pay tribute to the able President and 
his coworkers for having accomplished 
some of the things which will help in 
that field, particularly in their dealings 
with West Germany. 

I think Congress is entitled to some 
credit in this field for having passed two 
of the bills suggested by the President 
to deal with this subject matter. I 
think it is timely now for us to stop, 
look, and listen, and realize that the path 
down which the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. McNamara], able and sincere as he 
is, would have us go running, in the 
haste of the consideration of the bill, 
does not lead to that objective at all, but 
leads, instead, to further instability, to 
greater inflation, and to a worsening of 
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our relationships with friendly nations 
and a worsening of the imbalance of our 
payments in the course of our dealings 
with other nations. 

Without seeking to deal exhaustively 
with these subject matters at this time, 
I think that as we are beginning to con- 
sider a bill of very vital concern to every 
person in the Nation, attention might 
well be called to some of the objectives 
which are so necessitous, which we are 
trying to accomplish, and toward which 
we have had the finger of executive gov- 
ernment pointed as things which we 
should strive to accomplish. We are be- 
ing asked to run in the reverse direction 
by the passage of this unfortunate 
measure. 

In addition to the unwisdom of the 
legislation as proposed, because of the 
conflict with these three points, I shall 
call attention to another general objec- 
tive, and then I shall be finished with 
my original short discussion; that is, the 
complete injudiciousness of extending 
the coverage of Federal activities at a 
time when every Member of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives 
knows, and when most thinking people 
know, that we are already overburdened 
because our Federal Government is too 
big. The affairs of Government have al- 
ready been centralized too greatly in 
Washington, much beyond what was in- 
tended at any time by the Founding 
Fathers, and much beyond what we can 
do, and do well. I call attention to some 
of the factors, as briefly as I can. 

The Nation is growing bigger and big- 
ger in population. The United States 
now has more than 180 million people, 
contrasted with little more than 3 mil- 
lion when our Nation began its existence, 
and with approximately 150 million in 
1950. 

In the second instance, geographically 
the coverage of the Nation has been 
greatly increased, as has also the variety 
of the areas which are included within 
it. In the past decade, Alaska and 
Hawaii have been brought into the 
Union. It is idle for anyone to think or 
say—and I do not believe any Senator 
will say so on the floor—that the prob- 
lems of Maine and California have much 
similarity, one with the other; that the 
problems of Florida and Alaska have 
much similarity, one with the other; 
that the problems of Virginia and Hawaii 
have much similarity, one with the 
other; because life is so different in 
those various farflung parts of our great 
Nation that the problems—a large part 
of them; many more of them than was 
the case when the United States was a 
small Nation—vary with the region and 
with the area. The idea of trying to 
impose regimentation from Washington, 
the Federal source of government, 
which will be adequate, sufficient, and 
satisfactory in covering a Nation as great 
as ours geographically, and as varied as 
it is from every standpoint one can 
imagine, becomes more and more un- 
wise instead of more and more wise. 

The third factor to which I call atten- 
tion is that the Federal Government, 
whether we want it to be so or not, has 
increased greatly in size because of fac- 
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tors beyond our control. New fields of 
activity which require Federal regula- 
tion have come into the realm of human 
events: aviation, radio, television, atomic 
energy. We could continue to name the 
new developments which American 
genius or the genius of mankind gen- 
erally has created, in which there are 
problems which transcend State or 
community lines, and which have re- 
quired, for their efficient handling, the 
establishment of expensive and heavy 
Federal machinery, and the considera- 
tion of expensive, ponderous Federal leg- 
islation at every session of Congress, and 
almost from week to week during the 
course of every session. 

Let us remember, too, that our world 
problems have increased so vastly that 
we are hardly comparable to the Nation 
of only a few years ago, which was 
largely concerned with the development 
of our own resources, and which left 
international affairs pretty largely to 
those nations which we trusted, and 
which we generally followed—Great 
Britain, France, or some other nation. 

Now, whether we wish it so or not, we 
have become the leader of the free world. 
We have our farflung agencies, our em- 
bassies, our ministries, our legations, 
our military outfits, our military training 
groups, our economic groups, our aid 
groups in every part of the globe where 
we are permitted to go. 

The great scope and the vast size of 
our world responsibilities and world ac- 
tivities are such that much more of the 
attention of Congress must be focused 
on those matters. 

I see seated in the Chamber the able 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. He and I serve together, I 
am happy to say, in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. There was a 
time not many years ago when the con- 
nection between that committee and 
foreign affairs was remote—almost non- 
existent. The distinguished Senator 
knows that now we are required to de- 
vote hundreds of hours of close study to 
the matter of how our abundance may 
be used in such a way as to assist in 
the solution of the world problems with 
which our Nation is confronted, and 
how we are trying to make an asset, 
rather than a liability, out of our 
abundance, as it sometimes seems to be 
when we look at our huge surpluses. 

It is so in other fields of activity. I 
am also a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Whereas that commit- 
tee used to deal with the armed services 
and the State Department when it con- 
sidered international problems, now it 
is finding something international in al- 
most every agency in our Nation which 
has to be studied and provided for. I 
shall not attempt to relate all those ac- 
tivities, but I shall mention one. The 
activities of the Department of Com- 
merce are considered by a subcommittee 
of which I am the chairman. A large 
part of the activities of that Depart- 
ment now relates to foreign affairs. 
Other committees deal with other fields 
of activity. 

The point I make is that the scope of 
our foreign obligations, our foreign re- 
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sponsibilities, and our foreign expendi- 
tures is now so vast that we need to 
spend more and more time upon them. 
Iam voicing what I have heard dozens of 
Senators and Members of the House 
state to other Senators and Members of 
the House, and to the public back home; 
namely, that the principal difficulty 
with which we are now confronted is the 
immense size of our Government; that 
there simply is not a mortal mind which 
can grasp all the details of our Gov- 
ernment, no matter how conscientious 
one may be, no matter how many hours 
are spent, no matter how great the ef- 
fort to do a good job; and we are not 
doing a good job, because the scope of the 
Federal Government is so huge and so 
mighty and so all embracing that mortal 
mind, mortal time, and mortal intel- 
lectual capacity simply is not sufficient 
to do the job. 

Why am I calling attention to these 
things at this time? Merely to have 
Senators review the fact that if ever 
there was a time when we should not 
be trying to increase the burdens of 
government, increase the jurisdiction 
of Federal law and our Federal ma- 
chinery, and increase the jurisdiction 
of the Federal bureaucracy, it is now. 
This is the time when we should be try- 
ing to move in the opposite direction. 
Every thinking Senator knows that that 
is the case. Yet our ultraliberal friends 
seem to think that the more we extend 
our coverage and the more we enlarge 
our jurisdiction, the more we simplify, 
as they put it, our control of almost 
every activity one can think of, the 
better our government will be. 

That is not a sound conclusion. The 
bigger our government, the more un- 
wieldy, the more uneconomical, the more 
inefficient, and the more extravagant it 
becomes. Every Senator, in his own 
conscience and in the silence of his own 
heart, and in his own careful considera- 
tion of our problems—because I am cer- 
tain that every Senator is a patriot— 
knows that what I am saying is true, 
and that the huge, overgrown size 
of the Federal Government is probably 
the greatest handicap that we have to 
clean, decent, effective, and economical 
government. 

Here we find our ultraliberal friends 
trying to put a foot in the door, trying to 
put a camel’s nose under the tent, 
using extension of wage-hour coverage 
to local businesses as a step toward 
universal coverage. In the colloquy 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] and the 
equally distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], they expressed a 
prayerful hope that we may soon enlarge 
that trend, to the extent of taking over 
the local responsibilities and obligations. 
But, Mr. President, that cannot be done 
without enlarging the burdens which lie 
upon the Federal Government; and when 
that is tried, it simply leads to less effi- 
cient government—although today our 
Government is not very efficient; and it 
leads to less economical government— 
and certainly our Government is not now 
very economical; and it leads to more 
extravagant and more wasteful govern- 
ment, and I do not believe any of us 
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wishes to have our Government go in 
that direction. 

I close by reminding the Senate that in 
the light of what happened yesterday 
and in the light of what has been com- 
ing before the Committee on Aeronautics 
and Space, of which I happen to be a 
humble member, we know that our prob- 
lems worldwide are getting more serious, 
and are getting more difficult of solution, 
and are more entitled to our time and 
our energy and our best attention. How- 
ever, today this measure would have us 
run in exactly the opposite direction. 

Not one Senator has had an oppor- 
tunity to do the kind of job he would like 
to do in connection with any of the com- 
mittees to which he is assigned. Speak- 
ing for myself, with assignments only to 
the Appropriations Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, I wish to say for the 
Recorp—and I think my situation is 
typical of that of every Senator—that 
I cannot begin to find enough time to do 
the duties which I should like to perform 
on each of those committees; and I think 
all other Senators must say the same for 
themselves. 

So, Mr. President, with the world con- 
dition as it is, with our Nation already 
grown too big at the centralized center 
here in Washington, with the States 
better able to do the job, and with the 
localities and the individuals still think- 
ing they have sense enough to be able 
to handle their own business, why do we 
have this continuous drive for overcen- 
tralization and the putting of more and 
more responsibility, jurisdiction, con- 
trol, and regimentation here in the Na- 
tional Capital? 

It makes no sense to me for us even 
seriously to consider doing such a thing. 
However, this step is but one of a half a 
dozen which we are encouraged to take, 
all in that direction. 

Perhaps these words are wasted. Per- 
haps no Senator will read them in the 
REcorD tomorrow. 

Nevertheless, we are now confronted 
with this attempt. I express the hope 
that each Member will earnestly con- 
sider it against his own obligations, 
against his own performance, and 
against his own ability to render the type 
of service he would like to render, and 
that in his heart he would be proud to 
render. When that is done, I believe 
that each Member of the Senate is bound 
to arrive at the answer that he already 
is overloaded and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment already is overloaded, and that, 
instead, we should proceed in the other 
direction, rather than to bring more and 
more loads and burdens to Washington, 
to be piled up here and to be doomed to 
be handled by bureaucracies that all too 
frequently hardly have a chance to re- 
port to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives, much less to be under- 
stood by those of us who would like to 
understand everything they do. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not take the misstep of passing this bill. 

I now suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 26] 
Aiken Ervin Miller 
Allott Fong Monroney 
Anderson Goldwater Morse 
Bartlett Gore Morton 
Beall Gruening Moss 
Bennett Hart Mundt 
Bible Hartke Muskie 
Blakley Hayden Neuberger 
Boggs Hickey Pastore 
Burdick Hill Pell 
Bush Holland Prouty 
Butler Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Randolph 
Byrd, W.Va. Jackson Russell 
Cannon Javits Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnston Schoeppel 
Carlson Jordan Scott 
Carroll Keating Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smith, Mass. 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Main 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Symington 
Curtis Long, La. Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dodd Mansfield Wiley 
Douglas McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak McClellan Williams, Del. 
Eastland McGee Yarborough 
Ellender McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Metcalf Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Lone] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. RosertTson] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is necessarily absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HickKEn- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, no 
sensitive person can have peace of mind 
when he sees poverty, even the poverty 
of a single individual or a family. This 
is particularly true when such a condi- 
tion is due to no fault of the victim him- 
self. 

Indeed, Prof. George J. Stigler, of the 
University of Chicago, has stated that 
the issue of poverty is not even a de- 
batable question. But in a study of 
minimum wage fixing, he said there is 
a@ grave question whether the idea of 
eliminating poverty via the minimum 
wage laws has any validity whatsoever— 
“American Economic Review, 1946.” 

Professor Stigler’s analysis seems even 
more relevant in 1961 than it was when 
he first spoke publicly on this matter. 
The late Lord Keynes in an article pub- 
lished in the Economic Journal in 1946— 
Cambridge University—stated he had 
reason to believe that the United States 
economy is becoming a high cost econ- 
omy. Statesmanship requires that we 
not ignore these words of warning. 
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There are two specific reasons why 
these warnings are important: 

First. We are in an international 
balance-of-payments bind. 

Second. According to the official prog- 
nostications of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, we are facing a period, almost 
inevitably, of higher levels of unem- 
ployment. 

This latter is due primarily to the 
changing structure of our labor force. 
All the detail of the unemployment re- 
ports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in recent months have stressed that un- 
employment is heavily concentrated in 
four major groupings: First, young 
people just entering the labor force; 
second, the unskilled worker; third, the 
nonwhite members of the labor force; 
and fourth, those in contracting areas 
or industries. 

Everyone, with compassion in his 
heart, would like to see better oppor- 
tunities for these people; but if they 
cannot gain reasonably full employment 
under existing wage rates, it seems per- 
fectly obvious that a rise in the price of 
their labor, if forced upon the labor 
market by nonmarket forces, must make 
their employment prospects even more 
pessimistic. 

It is not enough to view wages only as 
income and purchasing power; we must 
recognize that wages also have another 
side—a cost side. Everyone’s income is 
a cost to someone else. Everyone’s in- 
crease in income is a cost to others, un- 
less offset by a rise in productivity. 

A compulsory rise in minimum wages 
seems, on the surface, highly humani- 
tarian. But a responsible legislator or 
statesman cannot avoid looking at wages 
both as income and as costs. He recog- 
nizes that a rise in the compulsory mini- 
mum wage may have disemployment 
effects—particularly among those 
workers who are jobless because of their 
youth and therefore lack job experi- 
ence or skill. The same is true of others, 
the demand for whose services is slack 
and sluggish. 

Furthermore, the cost-push explana- 
tion of an inflationary bias in our econ- 
omy is now widely accepted. The offi- 
cial records show that after nearly 4 
years of relative stability in the Con- 
sumer Price Index—1952 to early 1956— 
this index started to move upward in 
March 1956 at the very time—March 1— 
that the most recent compulsory increase 
in the minimum wage was made effective. 
No one would argue that the rise in the 
index since the spring of 1956 is traceable 
exclusively to the compulsory increase in 
the minimum wage as of that time. But 
nearly everyone would agree that it had 
some cost raising impact and thereby 
worsened the income position, relatively, 
of workers generally, including the 
workers at the minimum wage. And a 
rise at the minimum has a cost-raising 
and disemployment impact above the 
minimum as well. It cannot help those 
in distressed areas and industries. 

Furthermore, since 1949, we have had 
an imbalance in our international bal- 
ance-of-payments accounts almost con- 
tinuously. The rise in labor costs at this 
time would be particularly unwise. It 
would be certain to have price effects 
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and worsen the competitiveness of our 
economy, both at home and abroad. 

Assuming that we have to continue 
heavy expenditures abroad for national 
security reasons and we do not desire to 
cut down the freedom to travel abroad 
and invest abroad, the most important 
weapon to counteract our international 
imbalance is to step up our exports; this 
means that we must provide the foreign 
buyer with better values—improved 
products and services, preferably at 
lower prices. 

In short, for these reasons, any in- 
crease in the legal minimum wage would 
be peculiarly unwise at this time. 

Mr. President, I refer to what former 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell said before 
the committee in the hearings conduct- 
ed in 1959 and 1960, on page 519: 

Much of the decline in employment in the 
12 industry segments which occurred dur- 
ing the period can be attributed to the $1 
minimum wage. However, there were other 
economic influences on a number of the in- 
dustries in question which were in part re- 
sponsible for changes in level of employment. 
Some of these may be considered as refiect- 
ing, at least in part, long-term effects of suc- 
cessive increases in wages required by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE JAPANESE DIET 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am sure every 
other Senator joins with me in being 
pleased that we have as our guests to- 
day, in the rear of the Chamber, three 
honorable gentlemen from the Japanese 
Diet. I present them to the Senators as 
our guests. 

The PRESIDIING OFFICER. The 
Senate is honored by the presence of 
these distinguished visitors. [Applause, 
Senators rising. ] 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for yielding. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was very happy 
to yield for that purpose. 


I am happy to 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 51) to print as a 
House document the publication “Facts 
on Communism—Volume II, The So- 
viet Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev,” 
and to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 81) to provide for 
the printing of a House document. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


8.178. An act for the relief of Michael J. 
Collins; 
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S.278. An act to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating 
to practical nurse training, and for other 


purposes; 

8.298. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; 

S. 900. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of Mobile, Ala; 

5.1295. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians, and for 
other purposes; 

S.1297. An act to authorize the payment 
of per diem to members of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board at the same rate that is 
authorized for other persons serving the 
Federal Government without compensa- 
tion; and 

S.1298. An act to permit the Secretary 
of the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service, and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to in- 
crease the minimum wage under the act 
to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the President of the United States very 
unfortunately, in a press conference the 
other day, said that the bill would affect 
only those industries and businesses 
making more than a million dollars a 
year. If that were true, it would be a 
very happy eventuality. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that with 
respect to at least some of the industries 
the bill would affect, the earning capac- 
ity has gone down to a great extent com- 
pared to past years. For example, in the 
report “Operating Results of Depart- 
ment and Specialty Stores in 1959,” done 
by the Harvard Business School Division 
of Research, it is stated that pretax 
earnings for specialty stores over $1 mil- 
lion in sales volume have been virtually 
unchanged for the past 3 years. The 
earnings have been 2.8 percent of the net 
sales in such stores. Earnings were 2.85 
percent in 1958 and 2.8 percent in 1959. 

To the uninitiated, I know there seems 
to be a very high margin of profit in re- 
tailing. Mr. President, I have quite a 
bit of experience in that field, and I can 
assure the Senators there is not. It has 
become, in the past, a very risky business. 
The average net profit in the retail es- 
tablishments in this country is slowly 
going down, is now below 3 percent, and 
is approaching 2.5 percent. 

I think it is very obvious to anyone 
who understands economics that this 
narrow margin of profit cannot absorb 
increased costs. When retailers are pre- 
sented with increased costs which have 
come about through unnatural forces, 
such as Government fiat, there is only 
one thing they can do, and that is to 
increase prices. Costs cannot be as- 
sumed by any business without an in- 
crease in prices unless the cost increase 
has come as a result of increased pro- 
ductivity, in which case the cost will 
take care of itself. 
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It would be easy to study many areas 
of merchandising in this country in re- 
spect to which prices have not changed 
over the past 20 years. This has come 
about because man has been able to 
produce faster. We have been able to 
increase salaries and at the same time 
keep the cost of merchandise down. 

I wish to have my friends in this body 
perfectly aware of what we would do. 
By unnatural forces we would increase 
the cost of doing business, which would 
increase the cost to the consumer. We 
would unnaturally increase wages. The 
combination of the two, as I think we 
have proved time and again, would do 
no good to the very person we are trying 
to help. The proposed legislation would 
not be humanitarian. We would in fact 
be a little selfish, because the person who 
would receive the increase, plus all the 
increases that would go along with it 
along the road, would, within a year, 
pay more for his merchandise, food, rent, 
car, and gasoline, and as a result he 
would be worse off at the end of 12 
months than he is at the present time. 

No one likes low wages. I think we 
must be realistic and recognize that in 
most cases a man is paid what he earns, 
Whether we like it or not, there are peo- 
ple in this country who cannot earn more 
than a dollar an hour because their pro- 
ductivity is not worth more than a dol- 
lar. In some cases it can be shown 
that the worker is worth no more than 
50 cents an hour. But we assume that 
we can unnaturally increase that man’s 
pay and do him good. We cannot do 
so. We have not done so, and ever since 
the minimum wage law has been a part 
of our statutes, we have been doing in- 
creasing harm to the lower paid worker 
in our economy. Had natural forces 
been allowed to operate, he would be 
better off today, not necessarily from the 
standpoint of the size of his paycheck, 
but because the inflation that has re- 
sulted from the unnatural forces acting 
by Government fiat would not have been 
present to the extent that it has been 
present, and he would be buying more 
for his dollar. 

I wished to make those few remarks 
to be added to those I made earlier, 
and to which I will add more in the 
course of this debate. I wish my col- 
leagues to know perfectly well what they 
are doing when they vote on this meas- 
ure. 

In conclusion, I wish to say again that 
the passage of the bill would have no 
effect upon the economy. Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg told me it would pump 
$1,300 million into the economy. I re- 
peat what I said earlier. That amount 
of increase is less than 24 hours of busi- 
ness in the United States, and would 
certainly have no effect at all upon an 
economy the size of ours, which is now 
running at the rate of about $507 billion. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY CHAN- 
CELLOR KONRAD ADENAUER OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

shortly the Senate will be honored by a 

visit from the Chancellor of the Federal 
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Republic of Germany, Konrad Adenauer. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing this distinguished visitor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The Chair 
appoints, as a committee to escort the 
Chancellor into the Chamber, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKseEn], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY]. 

Whereupon, at 2 o’clock and 33 min- 
utes p.m. the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate being in recess, his Ex- 
cellency, Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
escorted by the committee appointed by 
the Vice President, entered the Cham- 
ber, and took the seat assigned to him 
immediately in front of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The members of the party accompany- 
ing the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, consisting of His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany; His Excel- 
lency, Wilhelm G. Grewe, Ambassador of 
the Federal Republic of Germany; and 
the interpreter, Mr. Krusterer, were es- 
corted to the Chamber, and took the 
places assigned to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate, it is a very high honor and 
a very great privilege to present the 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Konrad Adenauer. [Ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 

Thereupon, from the rostrum, the 
Chancellor delivered a brief address in 
German, which was translated, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Vice President and Members of 
the Senate, it is a particularly great 
pleasure and honor for me to be in this 
place for the second time and to address 
a few words to you. I would like to ex- 
press my heartfelt gratitude for the most 
friendly and warm reception you have 
given me here. I know that it was meant 
primarily for the people I have the honor 
to represent. Therefore, I thank you 
with all the warmth of my heart. I may 
assure you, Members of the Senate, that 
in these particularly difficult times the 
German people will always stand by your 
side, ready to help wherever the Ger- 
mans can help. Thank youagain. [Ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chan- 
cellor has informed the majority and 
minority leaders that he would be 
pleased to visit with the Members of 
the Senate in the well of the Chamber. 

The Chancellor, with his party, was 
thereupon escorted to the well of the 
Senate, where he was greeted by the 
Members of the Senate, after which he 
and his party retired from the Chamber. 

At 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Smitu of 
Massachusetts in the chair). 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
has reported a nomination which has 
been unarimously approved by his com- 
mittee, and on which he indicates the 
Secretary of the Treasury wishes to have 
the Senate take action this afternoon. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Committee on 
Finance, I report favorably the nomina- 
tion of Stanley S. Surrey, of Massachu- 
setts, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. The nomination is unani- 
mously reported. 

I ask unanimous consent tiiat a letter 
written to me by the Secretary of the 
Treasury be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1961. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The concern of 
some members of your committee with Mr. 
Stanley Surrey’s writings as a professor of 
tax law and as a private citizen has been 
brought to my attention. In this connec- 
tion, I thought it might be helpful if I gave 
you some of the background of Mr. Surrey’s 
current operations and of the circumstances 
leading to my recommendation to the Presi- 
dent that he be designated as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Tax Policy. 

In considering and interviewing various 
people who were suggested for this post, I 
had detailed conversations with Mr. Surrey 
prior to coming to any decision. One of the 
chief points of discussion with him was 
whether he would feel bound in his official 
role by personal points of view on various 
tax matters which he had previously ex- 
pressed as a private citizen. Frankly, I told 
him that I wanted to be sure that he would 
not feel obliged to stick by everything he 
had written and that he would be in a posi- 
tion and frame of mind to take a completely 
objective and fresh look at specific tax prob- 
lems as they arose. 

I found that Mr. Surrey felt very strongly 
that he should undertake any official posi- 
tion with a completely open mind. He felt 
he should undertake to gather the evidence 
and facts and opinions of other interssted 
executive departments, and particularly of 
members of the staffs and committees of 
Congress concerned with tax matters, be- 
fore arriving at a definite point of view of his 
own. I also found him completely in agree- 
ment with my position that no program 
or tax policy should be advocated as a firm 
Treasury policy until after a decision made 
by the President and me that a given policy 
or program was in the national public in- 
terest. 

Mr. Surrey and I both agreed that it would 
be important that he put aside his writings 
as a professor in his task as a 
public official; that it was one thing to write 
on the outside as an observer or commenta- 
tor and another to operate within the Gov- 
ernment where the responsibility is quite 
different. 

In the intervening weeks I have noted with 
gratification the objective way in which he 
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has been proceeding to do the tasks assigned 
in the spirit and manne~ described above. 
In his thinking and apr.-oach he is not, in 
my opinion, a captive in any sense of his 
previous observations and, like most of us 
in public office, is quite willing and ready 
to consider other qualified points of view. 
On many issues of tax policy which are 
currently confronting us in connection with 
some of the President’s own public expres- 
sions, Mr. Surrey has been trying to weigh 
very carefully the observations of many 
others before arriving at his own conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 

I believe all of this accounts in substan- 
tial measure for his position in the course 
of testimony before the committee when 
he repeatedly stated that he could not now 
give fixed opinions on many matters which 
are or will be under intensive review. 

I wanted you to have these personal im- 
pressions of this situation in the hope that 
they might prove useful in throwing light 
on the circumstances under which Mr. Sur- 
rey undertook his assignment and on the 
difficulties he or any Official so engaged has 
in stating currently held views in matters 
on which he is earnestly trying to keep an 
open mind as an important element in the 
official process of policymaking. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dovucias DILLON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Stanley S. Surrey, of Massachusetts, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





JUDICIARY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand the nomination of W. Arthur 
Garrity has been cleared by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and has been ap- 
proved by the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
nomination has the approval of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. In addition, I 
took the liberty of checking with the 
minority conference leader, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. Not only 
has he no objection to the nomination, 
but he believes it is a good appointment. 
So there is no objection to the consider- 
ation of the nomination this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, to be U.S. attorney for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFPICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Raymond J. Pettine, of Rhode 
Island, to be U.S. attorney for the dis- 
trict of Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Anson J. Anderson, of North 
Dakota, to be U.S. marshal for the dis- 
trict of North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Covell H. Meek, of Iowa, to be 
U.S. marshal for the northern district of 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George A. Bayer, of Alaska, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harry A. Sieben, of Minnesota, to 
be U.S. marshal for the district of 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Miles W. Lord, of Minnesota, to 
be U.S. attorney for the district of 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Francis C. Whelan, of California, 
to be U.S. attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Floyd M. Buford, of Georgia, to 
be U.S. attorney for the middle district of 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Edward F. Boardman, of Flor- 
ida, to be U.S. attorney for the south- 
ern district of Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles A. Muecke, of Arizona, 
to be U.S. attorney for the district of 
Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph P. Hoey, of New York, to 
be U.S. attorney for the eastern district 
of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph N. Tierney, of Illinois, to 
be U.S. marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Terrill, of Wyoming, to be 
US. marshal for the _ district of 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert M. Morgenthau, of New 
York, to be U.S. attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John F. Quinn, Jr., of New Mexico, 
to be US. attorney for the district of 
New Mexico, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dave Fresquez, of New Mexico, 
to be U.S. marshal for the district of 
New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Olin N. Bell, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Francis M. Wilson, of Missouri, 
to be U.S. marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 





COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of David Lowell Ladd, of Illinois, to 
be Commissioner of Patents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Reynaldo G. Garza, of Texas, to 
be U.S. district judge for the southern 
district of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of LaVerne R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, 
to be a member of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service, and of other 
employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, 
to increase the minimum wage under 
the act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not escape the conviction that the mini- 
mum wage bill proposed by the commit- 
tee and pending before the Senate today 
is the wrong bill at the wrong time. It 
is wrong in principle. It is wrong in 
practice. Unless it is drastically amend- 
ed, it should be defeated. 

The practical effects of the enactment 
of the bill ought to be clearly understood 
by the Senate and by the people before 
we take any final action on it, and I re- 
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fer to its effect on the businesses con- 
cerned, and—even more important—on 
the people who work for those estab- 
lishments, and on the country as a 
whole. 

The bill extends the long arm of Fed- 
eral wage and hour regulation far into 
the Main Streets of America. The bill 
will throw a net of Federal redtape, for 
the first time, over the wage and hour 
practices of local retail and service 
establishments with far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

The extension of coverage of the Fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act to local 
retail and service businesses can be based 
only on a deep-seated distrust of the 
States of the Union and of their legis- 
Jatures, their Governors, and their peo- 
ple. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
Senator’s own State of New Hampshire 
has a State Wage and Hour Act, passed 
by the legislature and approved by the 
Governor? 

Mr. COTTON. It is, indeed, true; and 
in a moment or two I expect to refer to 
it emphatically. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. If he will permit me 
to ask another question, Is it not true 
that the State of Massachusetts, an ad- 
joining State, and also another good 
State, has a Wage and Hour Act, but that 
that act differs greatly because in the 
wisdom of the legislature and the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts it was deemed 
that conditions in that State required 
different treatment from that given to 
business in New Hampshire? 

Mr. COTTON. According to my un- 
derstanding and knowledge, the Senator 
from Florida is completely correct. He 
has well stated and emphasized the rea- 
sons for the difference. 

Mr. President, the bill is based on the 
theory that the States, regardless of the 
wishes of their citizens, and the efforts 
of the union organizations within the 
State, will not enact effective and rea- 
sonable State minimum wage laws, tail- 
ored to meet the local conditions. This 
is a false av»proach, as a quick glance 
at the mininium wage legislation of the 
State of New Hampshire will prove. 

New Hampshire has had for many 
years a statutory minimum wage which 
now sets a minimum of $1 per hour. The 
coverage of the State act is far broader 
than the coverage proposed in the pend- 
ing bill. It covers every retail store, 
every manufacturing plant, every laun- 
dry, every drycleaning plant in New 
Hampshire. All of these establishments 
must now pay a minimum of $1 per hour, 
and the State legislature is now consid- 
ering legislation to increase the present 
minimum to possibly the $1.25 an hour 
being considered here. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
think that his own State legislature 
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knows more intimately and better about 
the competitive conditions existing be- 
tween various businesses in his State, 
the cost-of-living conditions, and the 
like, than the Members of the Federal 
Congress can possibly know, in view of 
the great size of our Nation? 

Mr. COTTON. That is precisely what 
I believe, and it has been very well stated 
by the Senator from Florida. 

The record in New Hampshire clearly 
shows that its State legislature is ade- 
quately responsive to the public needs 
in this field, and that a national statute 
in this area is quite unnecessary. 

A second philosophy which must un- 
derlie the pending bill is a belief that 
the only important thing to consider is 
the wage scale. I cannot accept this 
theory. To my mind, it is just as impor- 
tant to preserve jobs as it is to preserve 
wage scales. 

I am familiar with many retail stores 
and mercantile establishments in New 
Hampshire that employ a number of 
older people, many of them widows. 
These people do not have heavy work. 
Their hours are often short; and their 
production, in terms of sales, is often 
low. While their pay is not large, it 
augments and pieces out their other in- 
come, and enables them to live more 
comfortably. Their employment enables 
them to contribute fruitfully and con- 
structively to the general well-being. 
Young people just out of school, who 
lack the experience and training of older 
workers, are in similar circumstances. 

The minute Congress reaches into the 
Main Streets and sets a high minimum 
wage for retail establishments and serv- 
ice businesses, many of those people will 
immediately lose their jobs. If a higher 
wage must be paid, fewer, but more ac- 
tive and experienced, employees must be 
hired—high-pressure salesmen, persons 
who can assume added duties and bur- 
dens, so that fewer will do the work that 
more had done before. 

This is how the bill will injure the peo- 
ple who need employment most—the 
younger workers, as well as the aged and 
the widows. 

Of course, the bil' before us is sugar 
coated, because it applies minimum 
wage regulation only to retail establish- 
ments which do more than a million dol- 
lars of business a year, and it is sugar 
coated because it takes effect gradually. 

But every Senator knows that the dis- 
crimination between establishmerts 
which do $950,000 worth of business a 
year and those which do over $1 million 
a year is so obviously illogical and un- 
fair that it is bound to be repealed. 
These tranquilizing provisions are put in 
to win support for the measure now; 
but next year, or the year after, the fig- 
ure will be lowered once, and then low- 
ered again, until the act applies to all 
businesses, of whatever size and type. 

When we start to travel along the road 
of the bill’s warped, distorted, and legal- 
istic definition of interstate commerce, 
there will be few, if any, limits to what 
the Federal Government can and will 
regulate. Let us remember that Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, in calling 
for the enactment of Federal minimum 
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wage legislation in 1937, said it was for 
“those who toil in the factories.” He 
said: 

There are many purely local pursuits and 


services which no Federal legislation can ef- 
fectively cover. 


His words are forgotten today. In- 
stead, we hear statements like that of 
AFL-CIO President George Meany: 

If an enterprise cannot survive except by 
paying wages of 75 cents or $1 an hour, I 
am perfectly willing for it to go out of busi- 
ness—it’s not worth saving at that price. 


Mr. Meany may be willing to force 
small enterprises out of business, but 
I am not; and I am even more unwilling 
to force their employees into the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

There should be no confusion or mis- 
understanding about the effect on em- 
ployment of an increase in the minimum 
wage. 

A careful investigation by the United 
States Department of Labor into the ef- 
fect of the last increase in the minimum 
wage revealed that it reduced employ- 
ment by 9 percent in 12 different indus- 
tries most affected by the increase. 

The decrease in employment would un- 
doubtedly be more severe now, in view of 
the economic conditions in the country. 
Let us bear in mind that the drop in 
employment following the last change in 
the minimum wage took place during a 
period of prosperity and rising economic 
activity, not in a slack period of high un- 
employment, such as we have today. 

Today, unemployment is a serious 
problem in most the Nation. More than 
6 percent of the labor force in my own 
State of New Hampshire is unemployed, 
and in some sections of my State the 
unemployment rate is over 9 percent. 
Enactment of this legislation will make 
it worse. That is why this is the wrong 
time for a wrong bill, in my view. 

Furthermore, there can be no doubt 
that a rise in minimum wages by 25 
percent is highly inflationary. The tes- 
timony offered to the committee by Gott- 
fried Haberler, who is Galen L. Stone, 
professor of international trade at Har- 
vard University, details with consider- 
able precision its inflationary aspects. 

I hope to be able to vote for an in- 
crease in the minimum wage for those 
for whom the law was designed, as I 
have done several times in the past. 
But I cannot vote for a bill that callously 
injures the people who need employ- 
ment most and the business firms which 
provide it in the towns and cities of my 
own State and other States. 

If the definition of interstate com- 
merce, as now contained in the bill, and 
if the provisions in regard to the exten- 
sion of coverage remain in the bill, I can- 
not vote for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Considering for a 
moment the question of hours, as dealt 
with in the pending bill, does the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire know of any 
better way to have laws which may be 
effective in this field comport with the 
practices, customs, traditions, and de- 
mands of the customers in the various 
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States and in the communities of various 
sizes in those States than to have the 
problem resolved by State legislatures in 
close touch with their own people and 
well knowing those practices, customs, 
and traditions? 

Mr. COTTON. Icould not agree more 
fully with the Senator from Florida. I 
come from a rural State. As the Sena- 
tor from Florida himself pointed out very 
ably only a few moments ago, our neigh- 
bor to the south, the great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, is a highly 
industrialized and urban State. The 
problems of the little business enter- 
prises along the streets of a town in my 
State and the problems of businesses in 
the more densely populated sections of 
some other State are just as different as 
the North Pole is from the Equator. 

Those who are able to handle these 
problems and have the necessary knowl- 
edge in regard to them are the ones who 
are close to them. But today the coun- 
try is faced with the fact that by means 
of this measure we would simply ignore 
the city halls, the county courthouses, 
and the State legislatures; instead, we 
are trying to permit a few people here 
in Washington to lay down the ground 
rules for everyone—to put all into a 
vise, and to apply to all sections of the 
country, all problems, and all conditions 
exactly the same formula. 

As I have pointed out in what I have 
had to say, the legislature of my own 
State is alive and alert to the need for 
adequate wages. It has acted. Only 2 
years ago it revised our wage scale, and 
increased it. Today, it is working on a 
bill in this field. So it is completely un- 
necessary for the U.S. Congress to in- 
sist on legislating for us. 

When the Congress tears down the 
last bulwark that protects a small busi- 
ness which does business in only one 
State, of course some artificial formula 
can be applied, on the basis that some- 
thing that business buys comes from an- 
other State. All business activities, from 
the small neighborhood grocery store to 
the biggest factory in this country, can 
be thrown into one net by some dis- 
torted formula. But, actually, the day 
that the Congress of the United States 
reaches into every little town and hamlet 
of this country and regulates the wages 
and hours of every garage and restau- 
rant and every other establishment, on 
that day big business, big government, 
and big labor will take over the American 
people, and the kind of Republic of com- 
munities and States that we have cher- 
ished will cease to survive. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for a distinguished and, I think, a com- 
pletely accurate analysis of the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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FOOD AND PEACE PROGRAMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
constructive conference on food and 
peace programs was held in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 4, under the sponsorship of 
the Town and Country Department of 
the Ohio Council of Churches, in coop- 
eration with other voluntary groups. 
John M. Wilson, executive secretary of 
the Ohio Council of Churches, presided 
over the gathering, which attracted 
some 300 prominent Ohio church 
leaders. The affair was arranged by 
Clyde N. Rogers and Margaret S. Brug- 
ler, codirectors of the Town and Coun- 
try Department of the Ohio Council of 
Churches. Participating were repre- 
sentatives of our Government as well as 
spokesmen for such groups as CARE, 
CROP, Church World Service, the 
Friends Legislative Committee, the Heif- 
er Project, Inc., and other voluntary 
groups dedicated to serving humanity 
throughout the world. The theme was 
the future role of voluntary groups and 
government in making such efforts more 
effective. 

Representing the executive branch of 
our Government at this conference were 
James W. Symington, deputy director 
of the food-for-peace program, Herbert 
J. Waters, special assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the International Cooperation 
Administration, and Gordon Boyce, in 
charge of voluntary agency participa- 
tion for the Peace Corps. 

Because they highlight new develop- 
ments and new thinking in the use of 
food as an important segment of our 
assistance efforts, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the texts of remarks by Mr. 
Symington and Mr. Waters at the con- 
ference. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF FooD FOR PEACE 
(Remarks of James W. Symington, deputy 
director, food-for-peace program, before 
the Conference on Food and Peace Pro- 

grams, Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, Apr. 4, 

1961) 

What is the challenge of food for peace? 
There is an old Spanish saying, ‘El hambre 
no es un buen consejero.” It means 
“Hunger is not a good adviser.” 

Yet it is no exaggeration to say that at 
least half the people in the world are getting 
this kind of advice today. And they turn, 
as they well might turn, to the counsels of 
despair. I could show you a picture of a 
child in a country to the south of us—one 
child warped by starvation, shriveled by de- 
hydration—and I think you would agree— 
this is a challenge for food for peace. I 
could take you to his family’s dirt floor 
hut—and show you the mother trying to 
tease a smile from that child with another 
drop of foul water from the family chalice, 
a broken coke bottle. And you might say— 
this is a challenge for food for peace. 

Then we could drop in on a weekly meet- 
ing of the community peasant’s league 
where the father sits in brooding silence as 
the local Communist organizer harangues 
him and his neighbors to throw off the yoke 
of feudalism, and take by force what neither 
justice nor mercy had given them or their 
kind for 500 years. Such an experience 
might invite the conclusion—here is a chal- 
lenge for food for peace. Food to stop rev- 
olutions? No, food to start better ones. 
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Food to make shackles bearable? No, food 
to break the shackles. For food nourishes 
reason, and rational men choose freedom. 

The condition of men even in what we so 
proudly call the Western Hemisphere is a 
disgrace to us all. In Asia, in Africa, in the 
Near and Middle East, and right here in the 
Americas live, using the verb loosely, millions 
of people engulfed by indifference, buried by 
custom, crucified by statistics, and all but 
forgotten. It is time for these people to 
advance and be recognized. Food for peace 
acknowledges their right to recognition and 
their need to advance. 

All this is familiar ground to you. This 
is hardly a group that needs a lecture on 
humanity. Humanity is your business, and 
I have no doubt you have some ready defini- 
tions yourselves of the challenges of food for 
peace. I trust they would not be too far 
from mine. 

What is not contemplated, as Mr. Waters 
has suggested, is a giant worldwide feeding 
program while the abundance lasts—to be 
terminated when it’s gone. That would be 
both shortsighted and dangerous—and quite 
unnecessary. Man cannot live on _ bread 
alone, but proper food in sufficient quantities 
can lift men and societies out of oblivion and 
into progress. It can stimulate community 
spirit—and the work that such spirit be- 
gins—work on roads to market, houses, 
health centers, schools—yes, and places of 
worship. It can sustain the child in school 
and replace his parents’ anxieties with incen- 
tives and pride. It can grubstake families 
on new lands—until their crops come in. 

We in food-for-peace look forward to the 
time when our work is over—when the so- 
cieties we help to build today are healthy 
societies, whose citizens share in both do- 
mestic progress and affairs among nations; 
in the commercial relationships that are en- 
joyed today by such a small minority of 
their fellow nationals. We need only our own 
depression to remind us that the blighted 
areas of today may be the dollar markets 
of tomorrow. I mention this to you not 
as humanitarians, but as taxpayers. But 
while this happy day may not be the millen- 
nium it’s not just around the corner either. 
For the immediate future our problem may 
be summed up as three-tenths of the world 
on a balanced diet, six-tenths on Manioca 
and one-tenth on Metrecal. There’s work to 
do. 

And no society, no government ever went 
forward to meet any challenge with more 
dedicated or experienced allies than the 
United States as it moves to conquer hunger 
and suffering side by side with the voluntary 
agencies of America. 

You know the history of this alliance bet- 
ter than I. It has functioned in two World 
Wars and the aftermath of each. President 
Roosevelt’s War Relief Control Board which 
coordinated relief activities in World War 
II was succeeded by the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid in May 1946. 
Since its inception, the Advisory Committee 
has been chaired by Mr. Charles P. Taft, a 
distinguished citizen of this State and an 
important leader in church affairs. The 
chairman and the nine members of the 
Committee all serve without compensation 
as a public service. 

Some 58 American voluntary agencies are 
now accredited by the Committee. This 
does not mean Government control. Each 
agency is left free to carry out its program 
along its own lines and in its own character- 
istic spirit. Registration indicates U.S. Gov- 
ernment approval of the aims and purposes 
of these agencies. It also brings with it 
certain tangible benefits which are now pro- 
vided in U.S. law, regulations, and admin- 
istrative actions. It provides, too, a central 
place in Government, a point of Maison, to 
service and encourage in all appropriate 
ways the important activities which these 
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private groups are carrying forward. In this 
regard, the Advisory Committee together 
with its staff in ICA, works in close col- 
laboration with the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service in 
New York. To be eligible for registration, 
an agency must have an ongoing voluntary 
foreign aid program. It must show its pur- 
poses are neither political nor propagand- 
istic. Its history and financial records must 
indicate stability and efficacy, and it must 
present proof that the contributions it re- 
ceives are tax deductible. 

Incidentally, since mid-February, Bill 
McGahon, the Executive Director of the 
Advisory Committee, has been a consultant 
to Mr. McGovern on the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. I asked Bill what he thought were 
the essential ingredients of a healthy and 
useful relationship between the Federal 
Government and the voluntary agencies. 
Here are the points he maae: 

1. The fullest possible sharing of informa- 
tion so that each will know the programs 
and plans of the other. 

2. A practical and sympathetic under- 
standing of the special problems and limita- 
tions of the other. 

3. A central point of service liaison on 
both sides. 

4. The greatest possible flexibility and a 
willingness to accommodate, consistent with 
the practical realities of any given situation, 
so that mutually helpful action will result. 

5. Government assistance or subsidy to a 
degree which does not compromise the in- 
dependent or private character of the volun- 
tary agency concerned nor place that agency 
in a position where it would be unable to 
survive without Government subsidy. 

6. Mutual trust and confidence. In order 
of importance this leads the rest, but it is 
not quickly or easily achieved. It must be 
earned the hard way—by performance and a 
showing of good faith on both sides. 

There has been good faith, and there cer- 
tainly has been performance. The princi- 
pal present legislative support for the food- 
for-peace program, Public Law 480, provides 
a number of avenues for cooperation be- 
tween Government and voluntary agencies 
in the distribution of foodstuffs abroad. 

This authority has been effectively used in 
such situations among others as the Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956, the disastrous Chilean 
earthquakes of last summer and, more re- 
cently, in the Congo in response to an appeal 
from the United Nations. It has helped in 
Iran, Cyprus, and Kenya to combat crop 
failures caused by drought. Emergency food 
aid is also being given to the Algerian refu- 
gees in Tunisia and Morocco. Under this 
same authority, significant school and child 
feeding programs have been developed in 
Italy, Japan, and Tunisia. 

In addition, the law provides for food 
grants to developing countries to be used in 
specific economic development projects. The 
wages of workers engaged in community de- 
velopment projects may be paid partially in 
food. Such a program, now well underway 
in Tunisia, has been amply described by 
Herb Waters. Through these efforts, we are 
able to convert farm commodities into roads, 
schools, clinics, and irrigation. The pay- 
ment of wages partially in food not only 
reduces the cost of development projects; 
it also checks the inflation of food prices 
which would otherwise accompany the em- 
ployment of additional workers in a food 
deficit country. 

The people-to-people donation programs 
are administered under a partnership ar- 
rangement with accredited US. volun- 
tary agencies including the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Such voluntary 
agencies as CARE and the relief arms of our 
three major faiths, namely Church World 
Service, American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, and Catholic Relief Services are 
actively distributing these foods in many 
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parts of the world and reaching an estimated 
65 million needy persons. In all, there are 
20 US. voluntary agencies cooperating with 
us in the food-for-peace program. The foods 
which we make available to them have pro- 
vided a useful supplement to the programs 
of relief and rehabilitation which they have 
been carrying on around the world for many 
years. In all instances, the voluntary agen- 
cies maintain U.S. citizen field representa- 
tives to supervise and insure proper distribu- 
tion of the supplies. The personalized way 
in which this help is given does much to en- 
hance the position of the United States 
abroad and to demonstrate in a friendly and 
effective way the real concern of the people 
of America for our less fortunate friends 
abroad. 

During the last 10 years, the value of the 
food donated on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis for disaster and emergency relief 
has totaled in excess of half a billion dol- 
lars. Those donated under the people-to- 
people (voluntary agency) arrangements 
have reached a value of a billion and a half 
dollars. 

I have seen the evidence of this coopera- 
tion—in South America. The month I spent 
there with the members of the Food for 
Peace Technical Study Mission gave me an 
opportunity to meet some of the most won- 
derful, dedicated people I’ve ever known— 
the field representatives of the voluntary 
agencies. They do so much with so little. 
How very much they could do with just a 
little more. 

And I saw some of what needed to be done. 
I saw hot, dusty school yards and staring 
listless children where there was no school 
lunch program. I saw one school where 
there was an unsupported program of sorts 
operated locally. It provided food for 40 
out of 600 pupils. The others watched. The 
matron was equipped with a stout club to 
keep order. Perhaps a minimum standard 
we might properly seek is school lunch pro- 
grams without clubs. 

Nor may we forget more than food is 
needed—hope, plans, jobs, dignity. Can food 
bring on such things? That is our chal- 
lenge. We think we can meet it. And we 
know you will help us find the way. 


ICA’s ROLE IN Foop AND PEACE PROGRAMS 


(Remarks of Herbert J. Waters, special as- 
sistant to the Director, International Co- 
operation Administration, before the Con- 
ference on Food and Peace Programs, 
Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, Apr. 4, 1961) 
It is a real pleasure for me to be here with 

you today. Your Conference on Food and 

Peace Programs, sponsored by the Town and 

Country Department of Ohio Council of 

Churches and cooperating groups, is truly 

significant and constructive. You couldn’t 

have chosen a more timely theme, nor one 
closer to my own heart. 

Just as you are doing as private citizens, 
we in Government are reappraising our food 
and peace programs to see how they can 
be made more effective. Your interest and 
assistance is most welcome. 

I am well aware personally of the leader- 
ship interest your Ohio church groups have 
shown in this constructive purpose. For 
several years it has been my privilege to 
work with many of your leaders while I 
was endeavoring, from the legislative 
branch of our Government, to encourage 
broader and bolder thinking along these 
positive lines of service to humanity. Now 
I have undertaken a new role, within the 
executive branch, from where I am hope- 
Tul of being able to contribute further, and 
perhaps even more effectively, to many of 
our common objectives. 

Let me first of all extend: to you the 
greetings and good wishes of the President 
of the United States, John F. Kennedy, 
who deeply shares your interest in the sub- 
ject of this conference. Let me also bring 
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you the greetings of the man President 
Kennedy has chosen to direct more effective 
mobilization and use of all our resources to 
assist the less-developed nations into self- 
sustained economic growth and economic 
progress—Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, Director 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Many of you know of his out- 
standing work for the United Nations, 
among refugees in the Middle East. 

Both President Kennedy and Director 
Labouisse of ICA are keenly aware of the 
urgent need that exists for public forums 
such as yours. 

They are needed to encourage greater pub- 
lic understanding of the responsibilities of 
leadership we face in the free world, and to 
mobilize public support for constructive ac- 
tion to meet those responsibilities. And, 
yes, they are also needed to give us the bene- 
fit of your thinking and your guidance in 
the formulation of new programs and new 
policies aimed at fulfillment of our respon- 
sibilities. 

Effective democracy needs continued pub- 
lic concern, interest, and participation—not 
just at election time. 

The topic assigned to me was “The Role 
of ICA in Food and Peace Programs.” We 
in ICA are proud of what the role has been, 
and what it has already accomplished. i 
could talk at length about it. 

However, I would prefer looking ahead 
into the future, rather than reviewing the 
past. The big challenge is yet ahead, and 
we are gearing to meet it. 

Just two weeks ago tomorrow, President 
Kennedy outlined in a special message to 
Congress his views on “foreign aid” in the 
1960’s—a broad and bold charter for a De- 
cade of Development based upon experience 
of the past, needs and problems of the 
present, and hopes and aspirations of all 
mankind for the future. If you have not 
read the full text of the President’s special 
message on foreign aid, I hope you will get 
it and do so. It is a call to action that 
merits—and will need—the support of all 
the American people. 

The President seeks longer-term authority 
for our aid programs, for two primary 
objectives. 

The first is to provide more leverage to- 
ward inducing and encouraging recipient 
countries to undertake greater self-help, 
necessary internal reforms, and long-range 
planning. 

The second is to achieve more efficient use 
of our assistance dollars, through more care- 
ful long-range planning on our own part. 

All of you who are interested in improving 
our foreign aid efforts, whether it is through 
food, capital, or technical assistance, will 
agree, I am sure, on the imperative impor- 
tance of the longer-term approach. Your 
help will be needed in convincing others that 
it will be the wisest and most economical 
course for us to follow. 

The President recognizes the need for 
ending the fragmentation of our efforts 
through a multiplicity of programs, and calls 
for mobilizing all available resources, public 
and private, from our country and from 
other industrialized nations, to assist other 
nations willing to help themselves and their 
people toward fulfillment of orderly eco- 
nomic development and social progress on 
a comprehensive, overall basis, rather than 
a piecemeal basis. 

To achieve this aim, the President calls 
for establishing a new economic develop- 
ment agency within our Government that 
will encompass the present activities and 
programs of ICA, the Development Loan 
Fund, the food for peace program, the new 
Peace Corps, and other now-dispersed activ- 
ities in the realm of international assistance. 

Formulation of this new agency, to pro- 
vide a more unified approach to planning 
and assisting with economic growth and 
social progress, is now underway. It is a 
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long-needed constructive step that deserves 
the wholehearted support of every citizen 
concerned with human betterment through- 
out the world. 

For the purposes of your conference, I 
want to emphasize the President’s recogni- 
tion of food and fiber as among the re- 
sources to be used for economic develop- 
ment. 

We have at long last turned our backs on 
the narrower thinking of bygone years that 
use of food and fiber in these international 
assistance programs was merely a method of 
surplus disposal, designed to assist in meet- 
ing domestic agricultural problems. 

President Kennedy himself emphasized 
the new concept by one of his earliest acts— 
the upgrading of the food for peace pro- 
gram to the White House itself, by appoint- 
ment of former Congressman George Mc- 
Govern as Special Assistant to the President 
and Food for Peace Director. I’m pleased 
that Mr. McGovern’s deputy, Jim Syming- 
ton, is going to participate later in this con- 
ference. 

Our Government has now come to accept 
our agricultural abundance for what it really 
is—a tremendous asset of strength, a 
valuable resource that can be a real bul- 
wark to total economic development pro- 
grams in many areas of the world. 

It is in this area of economic develop- 
ment and social progress that I want to dis- 
cuss the potential role of our food abundance 
today. 

Without in any way minimizing the 
tremendous contribution that has already 
been made, and is continuing to be made, 
by the use of our abundance for emergency 
disaster relief, famine assistance, and 
humanitarian feeding programs, the real 
hope of the future rests in finding ways our 
abundance can be used to help others help 
themselves—ways in which our food and fiber 
can make a more permanent contribution, 
by stimulating economic growth and social 
progress. 

None of us want to see any lessening of 
efforts to alleviate human suffering and 
misery by humanitarian relief activities. Yet 
all of us, Iam sure, want to go a step further 
than just providing temporary relief—we 
want to, and must, get at the root of such 
conditions, and dedicate our efforts to build- 
ing economic climates where there is less 
need for relief assistance. 

In most underdeveloped countries, there 
are large numbers of unemployed and under- 
employed whose labor could be used for 
economic development. If effectively mobi- 
lized, such people could be used to build local 
irrigation and drainage works, feeder roads, 
village processing and warehousing plants, 
and other productive facilities. These unem- 
ployed and underemployed are underfed, 
underclothed, and underhoused. They are 
at the lower end of the generally low level 
of consumption in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Being idle or ineffectively used, they make 
little contribution now to their country’s 
economy. Their low productivity and 
limited worktime means that they are not 
contributing to domestic capital formation. 
In a strictly economic sense, they are a 
drain on their country’s resources, even 
with their very low individual consumption 
level. 

Our abundance of food and fiber can be 
the means of putting them to work—of 
creating a new work force for progress, out 
of what is now an economic drain. 

We need only to turn back the hands of 
time for guidance as to how it can be done. 

Let us not forget that ancient peoples, 
with only their hands, built great struc- 
tures—the pyramids, huge palaces, great 
cities. We still marvel at them, and won- 
der how it could be done. 

The Scriptures tell us that when King 
Solomon undertook that great project of 
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building the temple, he had to have tens 
of thousands of men to hew, carry and build. 

The laborers had to have food, in order 
to work. 

Solomon made an arrangement with the 
King of Tyre, whereby he would supply that 
food. 

“I will give for your servants, the hewers 
who cut timber, 20,000 cors of crushed wheat, 
20,000 cors of barley, 20,000 baths of wine, 
and 20,000 baths of oil,”” King of Tyre prom- 
ised, according to the Scriptures. 

Unfortunately, not many of the other 
great structures of the past were for the 
common good nor the glory of God, nor was 
the common man who built them given the 
status of a fellow citizen. Dignity of labor 
was an incomprehensive concept. 

The tremendous tasks that were accom- 
plished in those days can be accomplished 
again—only now we know that the benefit 
of man’s labor can be widespread, and works 
of improvement can be done in most every 
community close to where people live. They 
can be assured of better harvests by build- 
ing moisture-conserving structures. Roads 
can be built to serve the communities. 
Trees can be planted which will eventually 
bear fruit. 

We have shown how it can be done with 
food, in a test project begun in Tunisia in 
the spring of 1958. 

Tunisia is a semiarid country, and people 
were interested in improving the water sup- 
ply for their villages. They were interested 
in terracing the hillsides, so that trees and 
grass and grain could be grown. They built 
reservoirs to hold the waters upstream, 
where some of it could be used for water- 
ing animals and for small irrigation. They 
cleaned wells and springs. Two-thirds of 
it was financed by our food. 

By the end of 2% years, they had com- 
pleted 3,984 projects. They had put in 
74,800,000 man-days of work. 

This is the same as if every man, woman, 
and child in Tunisia had put in 1844 days in 
helping to improve their country’s resources. 
They terraced fields and hillsides with nearly 
30 million man-days work, cleared land of 
brush with more than 11 million man-days 
work. Tree planting took up nearly 9 mil- 
lion man-days. 

That is not the end of the list by any 
means, for they built reservoirs, dug wells 
and cisterns with 11 million man-days of 
their labors. Flood control, removing stones 
from fields, housing drainage, urban reha- 
bilitation, schools and clinics required 
another 7 million man-days. 

These 3,984 projects are all close to where 
the people live. There are about 6,000 vil- 
lages so that two-thirds of the villages had 
projects. The people could see that it made 
sense to have this series of improvements 
made in their own localities and they gave 
extra time to the enterprises. They worked 
hard, moving two cubic meters of earth a 
day instead of the one cubic meter that had 
been estimated by the American advisers. 

At the end of the week they took about 
50 pounds of wheat home to their family. 
They also took home about one-half a dinar 
of cash, equivalent to $1.50. They received 
two-thirds of their compensation in food 
and one-third in cash. The food helped to 
feed the family, and the cash was spent 
locally thereby stimulating some trade in 
every locality. This wide distribution of a 
little money is likely to have much more of 
a stimulating effect than applying a larger 
amount all in one locality. 

Within a year there were more than 
100,000 persons working on small local de- 
velopments in every corner of the country. 
Much work had been accomplished, much 
unrest had been averted and a stable 
government had a chance to become 
established. 

What has been done—and is being done— 
in Tunisia, can be done elsewhere. 
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Based on the Tunisian experience, an esti- 
mate has been made as to the significance of 
an economic development program for all 
of Africa. It totals up to a vast impact, and 
a vast number of people at work in their 
own behalf. 

In Tunisia over 3 percent of the popula- 
tion came to work. If in the newly inde- 
pendent countries of Africa 2 percent of 
the population could be at work, each in 
their own localities, there would be a labor 
force of more than 4% million at work 
making improvements in their local re- 
sources. 

Let me give you an idea of how vast this 
force for development can be. If this amount 
of energy was congregated on one job—let’s 
say it is a canal 64% feet deep and 16 feet 
wide—with everybody on the job, a canal 
from Washington or New York to Chicago 
would be finished in less than 2 days. 

When one thinks of the immense energy 
that rests in a day’s exertion of manpower of 
a million men, it is staggering and gives 
one an appreciation of how the pyramids or 
Rome could be built. Ever for the practical 
purposes of today, it shocks one to realize 
how much could be accomplished if even a 
part of our abundant food could be con- 
verted into useful developments in thousands 
of localities. 

Now, the crux of the whole thing is— 
what does it take to convert tons of food to 
village water supplies, miles of canal, acres 
cleared of brush and acres of land terraced? 
On the basis of ICA experience with its pilot 
program, I can make a list of essential con- 
ditions. 

1. The leaders of the country must be 
interested and willing to sacrifice the time 
and energy that is required to initiate and 
operate a program such as this. Like most 
people (Americans included), they do not 
realize how much can be accomplished if 
their people are given the opportunity to 
be profitably occupied. The leaders must be 
given a chance to study the possibilities, 
have the possibilities and difficulties ex- 
plained; they may even need to go to see 
someplace where improvements have been 
made. 

2. The country must be carefully ap- 
praised to determine what kind and how 
much food-financed improvement is feasible, 
how such work fits into general develop- 
mental plans for the country, including its 
effect on the country’s own agricultural de- 
velopment, and the extent of supplemental 
financing that may be necessary in addition 
to food and fiber grants. 

3. The selection of individual projects 
within the overall program, and getting them 
organized, is a most critical stage. The im- 
provement resulting from the work must 
make sense to the people who live in the 
locality. It must be more than a make-work 
project; it must contribute something to the 
community’s future. If the local people can 
get the same spirit of building a better com- 
munity that the Tunisians did, they will put 
in a lot of extra hours. The changes will 
come more quickly. 

4. Experienced supervisory personnel must 
be provided and be on the scene to lay 
out the projects so that they are suitably 
built. The number of experienced persons 
who must be supplied from the outside de- 
pends upon the number of experienced per- 
sons available within the country which 
undertakes a development program. The 
experienced personnel must not only help 
with the project layout, but must help train 
local persons. Training would be done both 
on the job and in established training cen- 
ters. In the case of Tunisia, three training 
centers were established where agricultural 
production, soil conservation, and water 
management were the major lines of interest. 

It would be misleading to infer that any 
such broad approach to mass use of food 
and fiber to finance developmental work 
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projects could be undertaken without en- 
countering many difficulties. But difficul- 
ties can be overcome when there is a real 
desire to do it, backed by suitable organiza- 
tion. 

The evidence obtained from the pilot 
country thus far shows that food for eco- 
nomic development is feasible, and practical. 

The challenge is to adjust our thinking, 
so that we fully explore the use of our food 
and fiber as a more readily available resource 
at the time we are planning developmental 
programs for any given country. 

We can’t do it if our authority is limited 
to short-time periods, or uncertain supplies. 

We can do it, however, if we really under- 
stand the potential and include an appraisal 
of such international food use for peace and 
progress in estimating requirements for food 
production in the United States. 

We can do it without upsetting agricul- 
tural development of other countries; rather, 
we can use food itself to improve any given 
country’s own farm production through such 
programs as carried out in Tunisia to con- 
serve water, provide terracing, and build 
farm-to-market roads. We would not be 
interfering with normal marketings, because 
we could be creating new demand through 
the expansion of the work force and the gen- 
eral economic development of the country 
concerned. 

What we have done in Tunisia has been 
done as an experiment under rather limited 
authority of title II of Public Law 480—a 
title less used to date than title I sales for 
foreign currencies, or title III grants of food 
to voluntary agencies for humanitarian re- 
lief feeding programs. 

It is our hope that more attention can be 
given to expansion of such economic devel- 
opments, either through changes in title 
II itself or revision of the present Public Law 
480 program into a broader and more com- 
prehensive food-for-peace authority. 

Abundance has been a goal sought by every 
country since time began. That marvelous 
foot of the rainbow—enough food for all— 
has been reached in America. It has been 
achieved here by combining science with 
hard work. We have an assured supply to 
meet our domestic demands, come war or 
peace, with enough remaining for construc- 
tive uses abroad. 

Due to our resources and high level of 
efficiency, we were able to supply our friends 
and allies with food during two world wars, 
and have helped to avert worldwide distress 
and starvation in two postwar periods. 

Isn’t it just as important, now, to consider 
how this abundance can be properly used 
in economic development for peace and prog- 
ress everywhere? 

We again find ourselves with a tremendous 
asset at hand for facilitating stability and 
growth of the peoples of the world—if we 
have the will, the imagination, the daring 
to use it. 

With courage, perseverance, and experi- 
ence, we can make our food a stout first rung 
in the ladder as people in other countries 
and localities take their own first steps to- 
ward reaching the security and stability we 
have built for ourselves. 

Our abundance of food and fiber can— 
and must—-help us win the struggle for 
peace. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp, along with those 
statements, an article by Mr. Felix Belair, 
Jr., which appeared in the New York 
Times of March 31, entitled “Key Role 
Urged for Food as Part of Foreign 
Policy.” This is a summation of the 
recommendations presented by the Food 
for Peace Director, George S. McGovern, 
in his report to President Kennedy. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Key Rowe URGED ror Foop As Part OF FOREIGN 
Po.Licy 


(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, March 30.—A dramatic ex- 
pansion of the food-for-peace program into 
an instrument of the Nation’s foreign eco- 
nomic policy was recommended today by its 
Director, George S. McGovern, in a report to 
President Kennedy. 

If adopted by the President, his ideas 
would convert the present surplus food dis- 
posal plan into a workhorse for building up 
the underdeveloped areas of the world and 
the undernourished people who inhabit 
them. 

Besides ridding the country of unwanted 
farm surpluses, Government stocks of food 
and fiber would be used to help those areas 
that want to help themselves, 


TAKE PLACE OF CURRENCY 


Food would take the place of currency 
to pay part of the wages of workers on roads 
and drainage ditches through the jungles 
of Indonesia. Throughout Latin America 
work relief projects and rural resettlement, 
as well as housing and school construction, 
irrigation and sanitation work, would be 
financed in part by the burdensome and 
costly surplus supplies in the United States. 

Mr. McGovern talked guardedly about his 
recommendations today. He could not give 
the full details, he said, because the Presi- 
dent had not read the entire report. 

He was able to say that he had laid down 
the guidelines for an expanded food-for- 
peace program that could be readily inte- 
grated with the broad plan to help under- 
developed areas on the road to self-reliance. 

For a starter, Mr. McGovern said he had 
urged on the President an immediate in- 
crease in the $300 million fund now avail- 
able to make food grants to governments 
unable to purchase it with their limited 
currency. 

How much of an increase was requested 
he did not say. Some officials estimated, 
however, triple the amount now available 
could be used for Latin America alone. 

Except for disaster relief, most surplus 
food transactions have been in sales for lo- 
calcurrency. The money never finds its way 
to the United States. Except for small 
amounts used for administrative expenses of 
Federal agencies in the areas, it is turned 
back to the purchasing country for eco- 
nomic development and social improvement 
projects. 

President Kennedy has asked Congress for 
$2 billion more for such sales during the 
remainder of this calendar year. Mr. Mc- 
Govern also has proposed that the same 
amount be provided for each of 4 succeed- 
ing years so that his White House office can 
make commitments 4 or 5 years in advance. 

Plans for immediate expansion of school 
lunch programs throughout Latin American 
countries were also outlined in the Mc- 
Govern report. A separate memorandum to 
the President on the results of the technical 
food mission just returned from South 
America stressed this need. To this end it 
suggested the need to increase the Nation’s 
supply of nonfat dried milk. 

It was recognized in the mission report to 
the President that food alone could not pro- 
vide an answer to the overall development 
needs of the South American countries 
visited. All had a serious foreign exchange 
problem and thus could not obtain the ma- 
terials and equipment that only dollars 
might buy. 

Some countries were at present unable to 
provide for the preparation, transportation 
and distribution even of donated food from 
the United States. But the mission found a 
universal desire for self-improvement, given 
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the means of solving the technical problems 
involved. 

Looking to the future of the food-for- 
peace program. Mr. McGovern said a pub- 
lic advisory council to his office was being 
selected by President Kennedy. It would be 
composed of 60 to 75 members representative 
of agricultural, business, labor, educational, 
religious, and philanthropic groups, he said. 

Mr. McGovern plans to leave Sunday for 
Rome to attend a special meeting of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. The purpose of the meeting is to 
discuss a plan for more effective use of the 
world’s agricultural abundance in feeding 
needy and famine-stricken peoples. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a profile 
biography relating to George S. Mc- 
Govern, from the New York Times of the 
same date, be printed in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FRIEND OF FARMERS: GEORGE STANLEY 
McGovERN 


Food, farmers, and his fellow men are the 
three foundation stones upon which George 
Stanley McGovern has built his philosophy of 
life. It can be summed up in one statement 
by the 38-year-old South Dakotan, now Di- 
rector of the food-for-peace program: “We 
should thank God that we have a food 
abundance and use the oversupply among 
the underprivileged at home and abroad.” 

Mr. McGovern, a liberal Democrat, comes 
from a State that is normally conservative, 
predominantly Republican, and probably the 
most agricultural in the Nation. He urged 
yesterday greater use of food as an instru- 
ment of foreign economic development. 

Some farm groups oppose his views, but 
Representative Harotp D. Coo.ey, chairman 
of the House Agricultural Committee, is a 
McGovern fan. 

“T cannot recall a single Member of Con- 
gress,” the North Carolina Democrat once 
said, “who has fought more vigorously or 
intelligently for American farmers than Con- 
gressman McGovern.” 

Mr. McGovern does not believe that the 
farm price support and grain storage pro- 
grams caused a burdensome surplus. He is 
convinced that stored farm commodities are 
good insurance against drought and other 
emergencies. 


FROM DIAMOND TO PULPIT 


His concern for his fellow men probably 
stems from a deeply religious background. 
Once a Sunday school teacher he is the son 
of a Wesleyan Methodist minister who left 
professional baseball to fill the pulpit at 
Avon, S. Dak. 

As a sophomore at Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mitchell, S. Dak., he won the State’s 
intercollegiate oratorical contest. His 
theme was “My Brother’s Keeper,” an 
avowal of his belief in man’s responsibility 
to mankind. 

He later became a professor of political 
science at the same university. Mr. McGov- 
ern, who holds a Ph. D. in American his- 
ttory and government from Northwestern 
University, changed politics because of his 
studies. He turned Democrat in 1945. 
When asked why, he replied: 

“I think it was my study of American 
history that convinced me that the Demo- 
cratic Party was more on the side of the 
average American.” 

Mr. McGovern made statements that the 
20-year Republican rule in South Dakota 
was an unhealthy situation. Told to “do 
something about it,” he became executive 
secretary of the party in 1953. 

After 3 years of strengthening the party, 
Mr. McGovern rin for Congress in 1956 and 
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won. Two years later he defeated Gov. Joe 
Foss, a Marine ace and Medal of Honor win- 
mer. Last November, he barely failed to 
unseat Senator Kari E. Munprt. 

In Congress, Mr. McGovern led the food- 
for-peace movement and sparked congres- 
sional investigation of the spread between 
consumer prices and what the farmer re- 
ceives for his product. 

WAS PILOT IN WAR 

Mr. McGovern married Miss Eleanor 
Stegeberg in Woonsocket, S. Dak., in 1943. 
They now have one son and four daughters 
ranging from 5 to 15 years old. 

During World War II, Mr. McGovern was 
a B-24 pilot. He won the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and received the Air Medal With 
Three Oak Leaf Clusters after completing 
35 missions with the 15th Air Force in the 
Pacific. 

In private life, Mr. McGovern is a strong 
family man, likes to play the piano, hunt, 
fish, and golf. 

Both in public and in private, his pet 
Peeves are people who say that politics is 
a dirty or crooked game. 

“There are no more crooks in politics than 
in other professions of comparable size,” 
he says. “Probably fewer. Bad politics are 
caused by good people who don’t take gov- 
ernment seriously.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Food for Peace Director, Mr. McGovern, 
on his splendid report to the President. 
I also wish to commend the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, for his 
thinking and foresighted planning in 
the use of food and fiber, not only as an 
instrument of foreign policy, but, more 
importantly, as an instrument of hu- 
manitarian concern for people every- 
where. 





PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
reviewing the record of our Government 
in the past 20 years in the field of civil 
rights certain events stand out as being 
of unusual significance. They reveal how 
far we have traveled in the struggle to 
end discrimination based upon race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

It was exactly 20 years ago that Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt issued an Execu- 
tive order to begin the breakthrough for 
Negroes in obtaining Government jobs. 

In 1944 the Supreme Court struck 
down the white primaries which served 
to bar practically all Negroes in the South 
from taking part in elections. 

In 1948 the Supreme Court ruled that 
restrictive real estate covenants could 
not be enforced by the courts. 

During the Truman administration 
desegregation of the Armed Forces be- 
gan, and it was completed in large meas- 
ure during the Korean conflict. 

Segregation in interstate travel was 
outlawed by the Supreme Court in 1946. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court handed 
down its famous decision declaring segre- 
gated public schools to be in violation 
of the Constitution. 

In the year 1957 the Congress of the 
United States passed legislation to pro- 
tect the voting rights of Negroes by 
granting the Attorney General the power 
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to seek court injunctions against ob- 
struction and deprivation of voting 
rights. This was the first civil rights law 
enacted in 82 years. In 1960 Congress 
authorized the appointment by the Fed- 
eral courts of referees to assist Negroes 
to register in areas where a pattern of 
voting discrimination is found to exist. 

These landmark actions by our Gov- 
ernment—the executive branch, the 
courts, and the Congress—remind us of 
the progress which has been made in 
removing the greatest blemish on the 
American conscience. 

And I dare say, Mr. President, that 
historians in later years in enumerating 
the great events in civil rights progress 
will include the Executive order of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, which established 
the Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity to bring about an end to job 
discrimination in Government and by 
Government contractors. 

Anyone who knows President Kennedy 
and has read his Executive order knows 
that this Committee will not serve as 
mere window dressing. I predict that 
the Committee, under the able chair- 
manship of Vice President JoHnson, will 
make significant progress in wiping out 
discriminatory hiring and promotion 
practices in Government and by Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

I also predict this example will have 
an impact on other segments of the 
American economy. 

As the President stated on Tuesday 
at the first meeting of the Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity: 

This is not going to be an honorary com- 
mittee. This is not going to be one which 
issues a number of statements, relying upon 
exhortation. This Committee has powers, 
and it has responsibilities, and I think, when 
its powers and responsibilities are put to- 
gether, will be moving along a very impor- 
tant, useful, and national road. 


The President, in establishing the 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, has clearly demonstrated his 
determination to see to it that the Fed- 
eral Government plays no part, directly 
or indirectly, in denying to any Ameri- 
can his right to be treated as a first-class 
citizen. 

I feel confident that the President’s 
action in this vital area has the backing 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. His action is in the 
best tradition of our great country, and 
it brings us closer to that day when the 
gap between our actions and our stated 
principles on the equality of man is 
closed. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that three editorials 
from the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune, an article from 
the March 20 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, the President’s statement of 
April 11 along with a report on the Com- 
mittee’s first meeting from the April 12 
New York Times, and an article from 
the April 12 Washington Post, be printed 
at this point in the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
Tials, statement, and articles were or- 
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dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
8, 1961] 


STIFFENING THE POLICY ON EQUAL JoB RIGHTS 


President Kennedy's Executive order to 
combat racial discrimination among those 
doing business with the Federal Govern- 
ment and within the Government employ- 
ment itself is a wise and commendable act. 

That every person is entitled to equal job 
rights has been the policy all along. The 
trouble is in getting compliance. The arts 
of persuasion have not obtained results as 
they perhaps should, and there has been an 
understandable reluctance to get tough. 

The President unquestionably means busi- 
ness. The new Committee receives a lot of 
additional powers, notably in choosing the 
Department of Labor as investigative agent. 
Then, too, stiff sanctions are outlined 
against the contractor who doesn’t obey his 
comprehensive pledge to the Government 
against discrimination. And, importantly, 
the unions which still don’t practice democ- 
racy are to be pressured by publicity. 

That every citizen must have equal oppor- 
tunity is American law and principle. Our 
national problem, though, is to put this into 
fact everywhere. Certainly the removal of 
racial discrimination in jobs would go far 
toward that necessity. Indeed, this is per- 
haps the most down-to-earth of all civil 
rights, because when you assure equality in 
economics a big barrier to the rest of equal 
opportunity has been broken. 

Mr. Kennedy has stated the policies anew. 
He has provided additional teeth for en- 
forcement. No one can mistake the warn- 
ing. The test will be in the administration’s 
vigor of application, and this should be 
quickly evident. The victims of discrimi- 
nation will be first and best able to judge 
that. 


{From the New York Times, Mar. 26, 1961] 
KENNEDY’sS MOVES AGAINST Bias 


The aggressive drive of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to end employment discrimina- 
tion in Government operations has entered 
a new stage. It holds promise of betterment 
in race relations with a minimum of political 
difficulty. 

The first phase has been a direct attack 
on the problem by reducing the barriers to 
hiring and advancement. Two notable 
moves of that sort have already been made. 
One was the President’s appointment of the 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. It is charged with better enforce- 
ment of the antidiscrimination provisions 
in Government contracts through policing 
by the Labor Department and periodic com- 
pliance reports by the employing agencies. 
The other has been Secretary Goldberg’s 
order barring discrimination in Labor De- 
partment hiring. Other Departments are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

The new phase of the administration's 
drive for racial equality is indirect but also 
potent—an intensive effort to increase the 
availability of Negroes for Government jobs. 
By Secretary Goldberg’s orders the Labor 
Department’s Chief of Personnel has been 
making a tour of southern Negro colleges 
to acquaint students there with the Depart- 
ment’s need for bright young people and 
the career opportunities in the Federal 
service. Now the Government’s chief em- 
ployment standards and screening agency 
has opened a campaign to recruit members 
of minority groups and to improve their 
advancement opportunities. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has appointed Ross Clinchy, 
former Executive Director of President Eisen- 
hower’s Government Employment Policy 
Committee, to head this effort. 
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As these moves result in a growing num- 
ber of Negroes who apply for Government 
jobs, the effectiveness of the campaign tc 
eliminate racial barriers will get increas- 
ingly crucial tests. We hope the tests will 
be met with the complete success they 
deserve. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 10, 1961] 
EquaL RIGHTS ON FEDERAL JOBS 


President Kennedy announced last month 
that his administration would not permit 
racial discrimination on Federal contracts. 
Last week the accompanying order went into 
effect. Two existing committees have been 
combined into the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunities, headed by 
Vice President JoHNson and Labor Secretary 
Goldberg. 

The new Committee has a number of 
powers, some old, some new. Most important 
of all, it can require Federal contractors 
to observe agreements not to discriminate 
“because of race, religion, color, or national 
origin” and can see that the contract is 
canceled, in whole or part, if these agree- 
ments are violated. One clause not manda- 
tory under the Eisenhower administration 
now stipulates that the employers must 
“take affirmative action to insure that ap- 
plicants are employed and that employees 
are treated during employment without dis- 
crimination.” 

Last Friday an official of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People filed a complaint against the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. based on its labor poli- 
cies at its Marietta, Ga., plant. The issue is 
important to the company, which has pend- 
ing a 10-year billion-dollar contract with the 
Federal Government to build jet transport 
planes. The company says it considers it- 
self in compliance with the Presidential or- 
der and welcomes investigation. The Com- 
mittee should look into the matter and into 
some $2.7 billion worth of Federal contracts 
said to have been let in 10 Southern States 
last year. 

The Federal Government can’t end dis- 
crimination everywhere overnight, whether 
North or South, whether enforced by man- 
agement or imposed by labor unions. 
Thoughtful citizens will agree, however, that 
the Government shouldn’t prolong discrimi- 
nation by subsidizing it. 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 
20, 1961] 
NEw PRESSURES FROM WHITE HOUSE FoR JOBS 
FOR NEGROES 


Employers and unions now are being told 
to give Negroes an equal break with whites 
in job opportunities if they want to keep out 
of trouble with the Kennedy administration. 

The word is being passed by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, which President Kennedy created 
by Executive order on March 6. This Com- 
mittee succeeds a similar group that func- 
tioned under President Eisenhower, but it 
is credited with having more power to crack 
down on those who discriminate against 
Negroes than the Eisenhower committee had. 

Directly affected by the order will be em- 
ployers who have contracts with the Federal 
Government, either as suppliers or builders. 
Unions involved in such Government work 
also are covered by the Kennedy order, a 
situation that did not exist in the Eisen- 
hower administration. 


NEW DUTIES FOR EMPLOYERS 


Basically, employers will be expected to 
follow, under President Kennedy, the same 
policies that they were expected to follow 
under the previous administration: to re- 
frain from discriminating against an em- 
Ployee or job applicant because of race, 


' creed, color or national origin. However, the 
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Kennedy order demands more than merely 
promises. 

A Government contractor is told he must 
do these things: 

1. Agree to “take affirmative action to 
insure” that there is no discrimination in 
connection with work under the Federal 
contract. 

2. Insert in any help-wanted advertise- 
ments a promise that there will be no dis- 
crimination. 

3. Notify any labor union involved that 
the nondiscrimination policy will be adhered 
to by management. Copies of this notice 
are to be posted where employees and job 
applicants can see it. Wording of the notice 
will be specified later on by the Committee. 

4. File reports with the Government de- 
scribing steps taken to end, or to avoid, 
discriminatory practices. If a union is in- 
volved, the employer must report on how 
much cooperation the union is giving in 
this effort. 

5. Allow Committee investigators to check 
company books in order to determine 
whether Committee regulations are being 
violated. 

6. Include the nondiscrimination clause 
in every subcontract signed in connection 
with the Government construction project or 
purchasing contract. If a subcontractor 
fails to comply, the contractor is to penalize 
him. 

7. Provide the Government with a union 
pledge not to discriminate—if this is re- 
quested by the Committee in connection 
with an employer’s bid for a contract. If 
the union declines to provide the pledge, 
the employer is to report this fact, and de- 
scribe what efforts were made by him to 
obtain it. 

POWER TO PUNISH 


The new Committee is headed by Vice 
President LyNpon B. JoHNson. Officials say 
it will have more power to punish employers 
who violate the rules than did the Eisen- 
hower Committee on Government Contracts, 
which was headed by former Vice President 
Nixon. The Johnson Committee will have 
Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg as its 
operating director. 

If an employer violates the new Com- 
mittee’s rules, the Government can crack 
down in these ways: 

1. The company can lose its Government 
contract, or part of it. Also, the company 
may be declared ineligible for future Fed- 
eral contracts. 

2. Names of companies or unions failing 
to comply with the rules can be published 
by the Government—or a list can be issued 
of those who do comply. 

3. “Certificates of merit” will be given to 
contractors or unions where employment 
practices are in line with the purposes of 
the Executive order. 

4. Injunctions can be sought by the Jus- 
tice Department in cases of serious viola- 
tions, or threats of violations. 

5. Criminal proceedings can be started, 
through the Justice Department, against 
anyone supplying false information to the 
Committee as to company or union actions 
taken under the program. Thus an em- 
ployer falsely reporting that he has com- 
plied might find himself in court. Or he 
could get in trouble if he filed a false report 
that the union was not discriminating 
against Negroes. 


PRESSURE ON UNIONS 


While unions are expected to give Ne- 
groes equal status with whites, the Ken- 
nedy order is less specific as to penalties that 
might be used against unions which keep 
Negroes from getting employment. 

The order states, for example, that “the 
Committee shall use its best efforts” to ob- 
tain union cooperation in the program. Pub- 
lic or private hearings can be held to investi- 
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gate the racial policies of a union. The 
Committee is empowered to recommend “re- 
medial action” if it finds more action is 
needed. 

“Public pressure,” one official explained, 
can be applied to union officials who try to 
prevent Negroes from working on Govern- 
ment contracts, In an extreme case, it was 
stated, the Justice Department might seek 
an injunction against a union. Some local 
unions in the construction field, for ex- 
ample, refuse to accept Negroes as members. 
Contractors complained that they could not 
hire Negroes without risking labor troubles. 

Tipoffs on unions refusing to go along 
with the program are expected to reach the 
Committee through the compliance reports 
employers will have to file. One section of 
the report forms to be drafted by the Com- 
mittee will call for a report on actions be- 
ing taken by a union to meet new rules. 

Also, in the case of new Government con- 
tracts, the Committee can demand that an 
employer’s statement of compliance include 
@ union pledge to obey the rules. 

If a union fails to make the pledge, the 
Committee apparently could recommend that 
the Government agency refrain from giving 
the contract to the employer. This might 
put pressure on the union, through the 
employees who would be denied the jobs in- 
volved in the contract. 

Officials admit that there are not as many 
penalties against unions as are available 
for use against employers in this program. 
However, Secretary Goldberg said the ad- 
ministration is “starting afresh in this area” 
and hopes “all groups” will cooperate. 

Other officials predict that the new Com- 
mittee will be more successful than the old 
panel in ending discrimination in employ- 
ment. One official puts it this way: “This 
campaign is not just a publicity stunt like 
the old Committee was. The President is 
behind this 100 percent, and has impressed 
that fact on all Government officials.” 


POLICING THE POLICEMEN 


Part of the Committee’s task will be seeing 
that the Government itself does not discrim- 
inate in hiring or in employment practices. 
Special efforts, for example, are to be made 
to recruit Negro college graduates for jobs 
in Government agencies. The new Com- 
mittee was told to start an immediate sur- 
vey of employment practices of the Govern- 
ment, and to recommend any new policies 
needed to end discrimination. 

President Kennedy, in setting up the Com- 
mittee, stated that he intended “to insure 
that Americans of all colors and beliefs will 
have equal access to employment within the 
Government, and with those who do busi- 
ness with the Government.” The President 
said that, in the past, “implementation of 
this policy has been hampered by lack of 
personnel, by inadequate procedures and in- 
effective enforcement.” His order, Mr. Ken- 
nedy added, gives the Committee “sanctions 
sweeping enough to insure compliance.” 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1961] 
KENNEDY’s TALK ON JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


The President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity is meeting for the 
first time today. I am hopeful and confi- 
dent that from this time forward the Com- 
mittee will exercise the great powers given 
to it by Executive order to permanently re- 
move from Government employment and 
work performed for the Government every 
trace of discrimination because of race, 
creed, color or place of national origin. 

The Executive order creating this Commit- 
tee and granting to it powerful sanctions 
is both an announcement of our determina- 
tion to end job discrimination once and for 
all and an effective instrument to realize that 
objective. 
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Vice President Lynpon JoHNsoN, Chair- 
man of the Committee, Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Jerry Holleman, executive vice chair- 
man, and the other distinguished public 
officials and private citizens who make up 
the Committee, carry the responsibility for 
implementing equal employment policies in 
Government and work under Government 
contracts. 

This responsibility I know will be dis- 
charged with fairness, with understanding, 
with an open mind and a generous spirit of 
cooperation—and also with firmness. There 
is no intention to make this a harsh or 
unreasonable mandate for those sincerely 
and honestly seeking compliance, nor is 
there any intention to compromise the prin- 
ciple of equality in employment. American 
citizens unjustly denied the opportunity to 
work for the Government, for those doing 
business with the Government, will have 
that opportunity. 

This is not only just in itself, it is one 
of the purposes for which we stand before 
the world. All Americans can be satisfied 
today that that high moral purpose is in 
excellent hands. 

Let me just say, speaking personally, that 
I am grateful to all of you for taking on this 
responsibility. The Federal Government 
spends billions of dollars a year and there- 
fore this is a most powerful instrument for 
accomplishing the objective which we all 
seek. All of us agree that Federal money 
should not be spent in any way which en- 
courages discrimination, but rather should 
be spent in such a way that it encourages 
the national goal of equal opportunity. And 
when Federal budgets are as large as they 
are, when they cover such a large percentage 
of employed people of this country, directly 
or indirectly, this quite obviously can be a 
very effective instrument to carry out the 
national objective. 

I think that we are particularly fortunate 
to have the Vice President, who in his high 
position has undertaken to give this Com- 
mittee leadership. We are also very for- 
tunate to have Arthur Goldberg, using the 
agency which he heads as a supporting hand 
in this effort, and Jerry Holleman, who is 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor and who 
already has begun work to implement this 
objective. 

I want to thank all of you. This is an 
important work. I don’t think there’s any 
more important domestic effort in which we 
can be engaged. This is the way it can be 
done. 

The Vice President has just come back 
from a trip to Senegal, and, in conversation 
with him about it, he indicated the impor- 
tance of our establishing our image in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional promise. 

So this is the best way I know to do it. 
This is not going to be an honorary Com- 
mittee. This is not going to be one which 
issues a number of statements, relying upon 
exhortation. This Committee has powers, 
and it has responsibilities, and I think, when 
its powers and responsibilities are put to- 
gether, will be moving along a very impor- 
tant, useful and national road. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1961] 


Eevat-Joss Untr Vows U.S. AcTion—KEN- 
NEDY CALLS FOR FAIRNESS AND FIRMNESS IN 
A TALK TO JOHNSON’s COMMITTEE 


WasHINGTON, April 11.—President Ken- 
nedy’s Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity pledged today a vigorous effort to 
eradicate discrimination in Government em- 
ployment and by Federal suppliers and con- 
tractors 


At its first meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Vice President JoHNson, the group 
promised to attack the twin problems of 
lethargy and ignorance. 

The Committee also heard President Ken- 
nedy call for fairness, understanding, gen- 
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erous cooperation and firmness in achieving 
its goals. 

“There is no intention to make this a 
harsh or unreasonable mandate for those 
sincerely and honestly seeking compliance, 
nor is there any intention to compromise 
the principle of equality in employment,” 
Mr. Kennedy said. “American citizens un- 
justly denied the opportunity to work for 
the Government [and] for those doing busi- 
ness with the Government will have that 
opportunity.” 

The 28-member Committee unanimously 
approved Vice President JoHNSON’s proposal 
for separate national conferences among 
principal Government contractors and union 
leaders to enlist their cooperation and advice 
on ways to end discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 

The contractors, perhaps 50 of the largest, 
will meet in Washington late in April. The 
labor leaders will confer early in May. 


vows TO USE SANCTIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON declared that the Committee 
meant “business” and would not hesitate 
to use sanctions and penalties if necessary 
to bring about the “long overdue” elimina- 
tion of discrimination. He was backed up 
in this by written pledges of support by 
members of the President’s Cabinet and 
heads of independent agencies. 

The Vice President said that the Commit- 
tee, in its 2-hour organizational session, had 
not gone into details of any complaints. 

He said that there were, in all, approxi- 
mately 110 complaints before the Commit- 
tee including 72 new ones filed since the 
group was formed by the Kennedy admin- 
istration. These complaints are being in- 
vestigated by the departments and agencies 
concerned. The agencies are to make re- 
ports to the Committee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SET UP 


The group established subcommittees to 
deal with problems of skill improvement, 
training and apprenticeship; vocational edu- 
cation; promotion and upgrading; franchised 
industries, and religious cooperation. 

Both the President and Mr. JoHNSON 
asked the Cabinet members on the Commit- 
tee not to delegate authority to assistants 
but rather to use it themselves. 

A similar committee, headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, existed in the Eisen- 
hower administration. Mr. JoHNson indi- 
cated today that his group intended to be 
more active and firm in exercising its broad- 
ened powers. 

“It is apparent that a great deal of job 
discrimination has flowed from lethargy on 
one side and lack of knowledge on the other,” 
Mr. JOHNSON said. “The Committee members 
agreed today that one of their most im- 
portant tasks is to tackle both problems 
vigorously.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 12, 1961] 
KENNEDY UrcEes Firm STAND ON NEGRO JoBS 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 


President Kennedy promised yesterday 
that his administration would work in a 
generous spirit but also with firmness to 
end once and for all discrimination in Fed- 
eral employment and by firms doing busi- 
ness with the Government. 

The President spoke in the Cabinet room 
of the White House at the first meeting of 
his Committee for Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

MEANS BUSINESS 

Vice President Lynpon B. JOHNSON, who is 
Chairman of the Committee, said no one 
should have any doubt about the Commit- 
tee’s determination to do its job. 

“We mean business,’ the Vice President 
told the group. He expressed the hope that 
the Committee’s purposes could be achieved 
by persuasion, but he noted that the Presi- 
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dent's Executive order contains sanctions 
and penalties. 

Later, at a press conference, JOHNSON said 
the Committee would meet again late this 
month or early in May with the principal 
Government contractors to exchange views 
on steps that can be taken to end dis- 
crimination. 

JOHNSON said that the Committee then 
would meet with the principal labor leaders 
involved tc seek their cooperation and sup- 
port. The Committee has no direct author- 
ity over unions, but JOHNSON has made it 
clear he intends to use all the persuasive 
powers he can muster to induce unions in- 
volved to cooperate. 

“After the two Washington meetings, it is 
our intention to send subcommittees 
throughout the country to meet with Fed- 
eral contractors and labor leaders in the va- 
rious regions of the land,” the Vice President 
said. 

INQUIRY LAUNCHED 


Asked about the complaint of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People that the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. at 
Marietta, Ga., discriminated against Negroes, 
JOHNSON said that the complaint was dis- 
cussed and the Air Force had been asked 
to investigate and report promptly. 

JOHNSON expressed confidence that the Air 
Force would see that the contract is carried 
out in accordance with the President’s 
orders. The company has a $1 billion con- 
tract to build jet transports for the Air 
Force. 

The Committee has before it about 70 
complaints made since the Kennedy admin- 
istration reorganized it, JoHNsONn said, and 
has about 40 old complaints under study. 

“The Committee ordered all complaints 
processed immediately,” JoHNson said. “I 
told the Federal agencies involved to make 
full and complete reports. 

“Under the Executive order we have new 
strength,” JoHNSON said. “I believe the peo- 
ple interested in driving discrimination from 
the Government and firms that have con- 
tracts with the Government have new 
hope.” 

GOLDBERG VICE CHAIRMAN 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg is 
Vice Chairman of the Committee and Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Jerry R. Holleman is 
Executive Vice Chairman. 

Mr. Kennedy told the Committee he was 
hopeful that it would exercise its powers to 
remove permanently from Government em- 
ployment and work performed for the Gov- 
ernment “every trace of discrimination.” He 
said the Executive order establishing the 
Committee was “an effective instrument to 
realize that objective.” 

The President called on the Committee to 
discharge its responsibility “with fairness, 
with understanding, with an open mind and 
@ generous spirit of cooperation—and also 
with firmness.” 

“There is no intention to make this a 
harsh or unreasonable mandate for those 
sincerely and honestly seeking compliance,” 
the President said, “nor is there any inten- 
tion to compromise the principle of equality 
in employment.” 


He told the Committee there is no more 


“important domestic effort in which we can 
be engaged.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these editorials and articles underscore 
the fact that the Government means 
business and intends to take effective 
action in this vital area of the removal 
of any form of discrimination in em- 
ployment, when Government contracts 
or Government employment practices 
are involved. 

I commend the Vice President of the 
United States for his dedication to this 
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work and for his leadership. I am well 
aware of the many hours which went 
into the establishment of the Committee 
and into the perfection of the Executive 
order. I think this is one of the greatest 
forward steps in the field of civil liber- 
ties and civil rights which has taken 
place in the United States since the day 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. 





ACTIVITIES OF REGULATORY 
AGENCIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 135) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The discharge by the regulatory agen- 
cies of this Government of the responsi- 
bilities that the Congress has placed 
upon them must be a constant and con- 
tinuing concern of both the Congress 
and the President. The responsibilities 
with which they have been entrusted 
permeate every sphere and almost every 
activity of our national life. Whether it 
be transportation, communications, the 
development of our natural resources, 
the handling of labor-management rela- 
tionships, the elimination of unfair 
trade practices, or the flow of capital 
investment—to take only a few exam- 
ples—these agencies and their perform- 
ance have a profound effect upon the 
direction and pace of our economic 
growth. If it is in the public interest to 
maintain an industry, it is clearly not in 
the public interest by the impact of reg- 
ulatory authority to destroy its other- 
wise viable way of life. Furthermore, 
the industries subject to their jurisdic- 
tion are intertwined with our national 
defense to such a degree that the health 
of these industries can well be regarded 
as an index of both our strength and 
our power to survive. Thus the capac- 
ity of these regulatory agencies to meet 
their responsibilities, and the efficiency 
with which they dispatch their business, 
become a subject of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the entire Nation. 

A. The responsibilities of the Con- 
gress: Both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent have a continuing duty to be 
watchful with respect to the activities 
of the regulatory agencies. The Con- 
gress must see that the statutes under 
which the agencies are organized and 
under which they operate adequately 
set forth the goals that the Congress 
seeks to achieve. These statutes should 
neither place _ responsibilities upon 
agencies beyond the practical limits of 
administrative action, nor couch their 
objectives in such indecisive terms as 
to leave vast areas open for the free 
play of agency discretion. The Congress 
also has the final responsibility to de- 
termine from time to time the extent 
of the influence that these agencies 
should exert, whether their authority 
should be withdrawn from or curtailed 
in one field or extended to and expanded 
in another. In addition, the Congress 
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has a rightful concern with both the 
organization of the regulatory agencies 
and the fairness and efficiency with 
which they dispatch their business. 
Finally, inasmuch as the funds for their 
operations must be appropriated by the 
Congress, an intimate knowledge of 
their operations must be acquired if this 
function is to be discharged intelli- 
gently. 

Invaluable hearings and investigations 
have been carried on by the Congress 
over the years, particularly in recent 
years, illuminating weaknesses in ad- 
ministration and the intrusion of prac- 
tices that have undercut those standards 
of fairness and impartiality that the Na- 
tion rightly expects its Government to 
maintain. Congressional oversight is 
thus a spur to the formulation and en- 
actment of necessary remedial measures. 

B. The responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent: The President also has his respon- 
sibilities with respect to the operation of 
these agencies. In addition to a con- 
stitutional duty to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed, and other inherent 
Executive powers, it is his duty to staff 
the regulatory agencies, granted to him, 
with men and women competent to 
handle the responsibilities vested in 
them and dedicated to the goals set forth 
in the legislation they are appointed to 
implement. The President, moreover, is 
charged in many instances by the Con- 
gress with the specific responsibility of 
removing agency members for misfea- 
sance, inefficiency or the neglect of duty. 
Coupled with this is the discretionary 
exercise of his duty to reward faithful 
public service by the reappointment of 
agency members, which requires him to 
form opinions as to the capability of his 
or his predecessor’s appointees to handle 
the affairs that the Congress has en- 
trusted to them. In short, the Presi- 
dent’s responsibilities require him to 
know and evaluate how efficiently these 
agencies dispatch their business, includ- 
ing any lack of prompt decision of the 
thousands of cases which they are called 
upon to decide, any failure to evolve 
policy in areas where they have been 
charged by the Congress to do so, or any 
other difficulties that militate against 
the performance of their statutory 
duties. 

This does not mean that either the 
President or the Congress should intrude 
or seek to intervene in those matters 
which by law these agencies have to de- 
cide on the basis of open and recorded 
evidence, where they, like the judiciary, 
must determine independently what con- 
clusion will best serve the public interest 
as that interest may be defined by law. 
Intervention, if it be deemed desirable 
by the Executive or the Congress in any 
such matter, must be as a party or an 
intervenor in the particular proceeding; 
and such intervention should be accorded 
no special preference or influence. 

C. The need for improvement: I have 
long felt that too little attention has 
been given to the overall operation of 
these agencies by the President, and 
that too little cooperation between the 
Congress and the President has char- 
acterized the discharge—each in their 
respective roles—of their appropriate 
responsibilities with regard to the opera- 
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tion of these agencies. This cannot con- 
tinue. For it is now clear that some 
advance in the methods by which the 
regulatory agencies dispatch their busi- 
ness is essential if they are to become, as 
Congress originally intended, effective 
aids to the growth of our private enter- 
prise system. 

For these agencies are not merely 
regulatory; they are designed to further 
the expansion of certain facets of our 
economy, as well as the basic tenets 
that underlie our system of private 
enterprise. Delays in the disposition of 
agency business, and the failure to 
evolve, other than by a slow case-by-case 
method, policies essential for our na- 
tional growth seriously handicap their 
effectiveness in meeting this function. 

In certain areas, where large subsidies 
are involved, such as shipping and avia- 
tion, this promotional function is ap- 
parent. But it also underlies their reg- 
ulatory activities. In the banning of 
unfair labor practices or the designation 
of employee representatives, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board seeks to 
uphold the right of collective bargain- 
ing—a right upon which we, as a na- 
tion, base our hopes for peaceful and 
satisfactory labor-management rela- 
tionships. In the banning of practices 
that characterized our security markets 
in the 1920’s the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is more than 
merely regulatory; it seeks, by its em- 
phasis upon fair dealing, to achieve a 
saner and sounder outflow of savings 
into investment. In the banning of 
monopolistic and unfair trade practices, 
the Federal Trade Commission seeks to 
defend those fair trade practices which 
are necessary for the promotion of our 
system of private competitive enterprise. 

D. The caliber of appointed personnel: 
No amount of reorganization or new 
procedures can be effective without, or 
substitute for, high quality personnel in 
charge of these agencies. No other single 
step can accomplish as much. In the 
past 3 months I have had the oppor- 
tunity to bring to many of these agencies 
men whom I believe are both competent 
to handle their complex affairs and dedi- 
cated to their statutory aims. The Sen- 
ate of the United States has cooperated 
in this effort. I shall continue to pursue 
that policy as the occasion demands, 
drawing from within and without the 
Government men of competence and 
imagination, who are anxious to further 
the ideals and goals that the Congress 
has formulated. 

E. Coordination of regulatory action: 
Before turning to a more specific catalog 
of our administrative ills and suggestive 
remedial devices to cure them, there is 
one particular problem in this area that 
demands the attention of both the Con- 
gress and the President; namely, the 
lack of coordination of regulatory prac- 
tices. This stems from the fact that the 
origin of most of our agencies arose out 
of the practices or the needs of a par- 
ticular industry. The monopolistic 
position held by the railroads at the turn 
of the century brought the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into being and 
successively armed it with growing pow- 
ers. The limitations of the radio spec- 
trum and of our airspace called for the 
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creation of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the Federal Aviation Agency. The 
necessities of maintaining an American- 
fiag merchant marine for the national 
defense and the promotion of commerce 
form the basis for the existence of the 
Federal Maritime Board. 

This history has in many instances re- 
sulted in a compartmentalization of 
regulatory activities—the tendency of 
each agency to consider only a single 
industry, or even a single part of an in- 
dustry. This is wrong. The emphasis 
must now in the national interest be 
placed upon the health and the practices 
of a series of industries, rightfully com- 
petitive but which—from a national 
standpoint—must be viewed as a whole. 
The problem of mass metropolitan 
transportation is not merely that of the 
railroads, but of highways and buses, 
of housing and even of helicopters. The 
Transportation Act of 1940 sought, so far 
as surface transportation was concerned, 
to describe as a goal a national policy 
that would give each method of trans- 
portation its appropriate role in our 
economy. It is disturbing, however, to 
note that, for example, our common car- 
rier inland waterway traffic, our Great 
Lakes traffic, our intercoastal and 
coastal traffic have been withering away, 
at a pace far more rapid than appears 
desirable in the light of the low-cost 
nature of this method of transportation 
and its potential role in the event of war. 
Of course, no method of transportation 
should outlive its useful life; but the 
absence of a firm and comprehensive 
policy as to what role, if any, existing 
methods should play in our national 
economy actually is a policy in itself. It 
is a policy, as a Senate subcommittee 
only recently observed, of unrestrained 
and destructive competition guided by 
private interests rather than that of the 
public as a whole. 

In broad areas where the interdepend- 
ence of industries is apparent, and where 
we have assumed regulatory functions 
over all or a portion of them, new and 
careful articulation of our regulatory ef- 
forts is essential. For the pattern now 
is increasingly one of fragmentation of 
treatment rather than _ articulation. 
Economic effort encouraged by one 
agency may find discouraging treatment 
by another. Iron curtains are drawn be- 
tween agencies operating in the same 
general area. Their concern is only 
with the particular segment of the in- 
dustry over which they have been given 
jurisdiction, rather than its interrela- 
tion to the whole. Indeed, a lack of 
cooperative effort often characterizes 
divisional efforts within a single agency. 
To correct these regulatory imbalances 
calls for the shaping of attainable goals 
and the cessation within agencies and 
among agencies of jurisdictional strife. 
Both the Congress and the President can 
and should play a part in this effort. 

I have already initiated programs in 
the field of aviation to frame the goals 
we should set for ourselves for this dec- 
ade. The attainment of these goals 
will involve careful, detailed and fore- 
sighted coordination on a large scale 
within the Government and several of 
its agencies. Similarly, a coordinated 
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effort is underway to provide a better 
method for the allocation among gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental users 
of the radio spectrum, and to improve 
the regulation over the method of their 
use. In the field of surface transporta- 
tion, efforts are being made to work out 
positions that the administration as a 
whole should take toward the many 
remedial measures that have been and 
are being suggested with respect to its 
ills. The results of all these efforts will 
naturally be put before the Congress 
with such recommendations as they may 
contain. 


Il. SHARPENING OF AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 


A. The responsibility of the Chair- 
man: But all this is not enough. It 
is essential, first of all, for both the Con- 
gress and the President to fix responsi- 
bility for the overall operation of an 
agency on an individual rather than on 
a group or a committee where respon- 
sibility can too easily be dissipated. A 
movement, now demonstrably valuable, 
was initiated in this respect by a series 
of reorganization plans proposed by 
President Truman in 1950. These plans 
sought to focalize responsibility within 
the agencies themselves by giving broad 
managerial powers to the chairman of 
each agency and in turn holding that 
chairman responsible, not with respect 
to his tenure as a member of that 
agency, but with respect to those man- 
agerial powers that attach to his au- 
thority as chairman. Nothing in these 
plans impinged upon the ability of the 
members of the agencies to act inde- 
pendently with respect to controversies 
that might be before them for decision, 
or to participate freely and independ- 
ently in the shaping of policies that the 
agency as a whole might seek to pursue. 
They did, however, pinpoint for the in- 
dustries subject to their jurisdiction, 
for the President and for the Congress 
and the Nation the managerial compe- 
tence displayed by the agency under the 
guidance and leadership of its chair- 
man. 

These reorganization plans of the 
1950’s did not succeed in covering all 
the agencies. Too little authority, 
moreover, was granted to most agency 
chairmen. I urge that the chairman’s 
role be more clearly defined and his re- 
sponsibility fixed in every agency. Each 
chairman should be charged with the 
authority to staff the agency, subject, 
of course, to civil service requirements, 
and, in the important posts, to the ad- 
vice and consent of his colleagues. 
Each chairman should be made respon- 
sible, subject to statutory requirements, 
for the form of his agency’s organiza- 
tion, so as to enable it effectively to dis- 
patch the business before it. It should 
be his business to review its budget esti- 
mates and subsequently to distribute ap- 
propriated funds according to major 
programs and purposes. In the per- 
formance of these managerial duties the 
chairman should be responsible to the 
President and serve as chairman at his 
pleasure, as is explicitly provided with 
regard to several of the major agencies. 

This centralization of responsibility 
for the managerial functions of the 
agency will significantly further their 
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ability to deal with the business before 
them, and better enable both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to reach more in- 
formed judgments with respect to the 
effectiveness with which an agency pur- 
sues its designated programs, and the 
most wise and efficient use of its person- 
nel. As a first step I shall shortly send 
to the Congress a series of recommenda- 
tions which will carry out this concept, 

B. Responsibility for agency deci- 
sions: One internal administrative de- 
vice, capable of being immediately 
adopted by every regulatory agency and 
already adopted by four important agen- 
cies, three since the beginning of this 
year, needs still wider adoption, This 
is the practice of assigning to individual 
agency members the responsibility of 
being individually responsible for the 
formulation of the rationale underlying 
important agency decisions, its quality 
and its release to the public under the 
individual member’s name. The prac- 
tice of rendering anonymous decisions, 
which has hitherto generally prevailed, 
has served as a means of escaping preci- 
sion and responsibility. When the 
actual source of the opinion is unknown 
save only that it is issued in the name 
of the agency, it not only impairs its 
value as a precedent, but also makes for 
that very dissipation of responsibility 
that we are trying to reduce in our 
administrative action. 

Fortunately, from the beginning of 
American law, our judges assumed an 
individual responsibility for uttering the 
bases which underlay their decisions. 
This practice has made not only for 
conscientiousness in undergoing the 
travail of decision, but has invited 
examination of each proffered brick that 
would seek a place in the structure of 
our law. The adoption of this practice 
by the regulatory agencies would, in 
my opinion, tend to develop the law 
that they administer, as well as be a con- 
tinual challenge to each agency mem- 
ber to make his contribution to the 
advancement of administrative justice. 
I am requesting a wider adoption of 
this practice. 

III, THE REDUCTION OF EXCESSIVE DELAYS AND 
WORKLOADS 

A. Allocation of agency activities: The 
reduction of existing delays in our regu- 
latory agencies requires the elimination 
of needless work at their top levels. Be- 
cause so many of them were established 
in a day of a less complex economy, many 
matters that could and should in large 
measure be resolved at a lower level re- 
quired decision by the agency members 
themselves. Even where, by the force 
of circumstance, many of these matters 
are now actually determined at a lower 
level they still must bear the imprimatur 
of the agency members. Consequently, 
unnecessary and unimportant details oc- 
cupy far too much of the time and energy 
of agency members, and prevent full and 
expeditious consideration of the more 
important issues. 

The remedy is a far wider range of 
delegations to smaller panels of agency 
members, or to agency employee boards, 
and to give their decisions and those of 
the hearing examiners a considerable 
degree of finality, conserving the full 
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agency membership for issues of true 
moment. Such delegation would not be 
an abnegation of responsibility if the 
agency retained a discretionary right of 
review of all such decisions, exercisable 
either upon its own initiative or upon 
the petition of a party demonstrating to 
the agency that the matter in issue is 
of such substantial importance that it 
calls for determination at the highest 
agency level. (Nothing in such a pro- 
cedural change would, of course, disturb 
the existing rights of a party to seek ju- 
dicial review of administrative action.) 

A similar procedure—the petition for 
certiorari—succeeded in clearing up the 
overburdened docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States when it was 
evolved by the Congress in the Judiciary 
Act of 1925. Some progress in this di- 
rection has already been made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
past 2 months, which has delegated to 
intra-agency boards some 18,000 matters 
which otherwise would have required the 
attention of a Commissioner, a panel of 
that Commission, or the Commission as 
a whole. But more progress in this 
agency and other agencies can be made 
if such a program is supported by con- 
crete measures. I shall shortly submit a 
series of such measures to the Congress. 

B. The Federal Power Commission: 
One situation, however, is not amenable 
to this general treatment. This is the 
condition that exists in the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. In that Commission 
some 4,000 rate increases by independent 
natural gas producers and pipelines are 
pending and are still unresolved. Under 
the existing law, these rate increases are 
suspended but nevertheless go into effect 
within 6 months after their filing, sub- 
ject to the provision that such sums as 
are collected in excess of the rate ulti- 
mately found to be reasonable are to be 
refunded to the consumer. This incredi- 
ble backlog of cases, consisting frequent- 
ly of rate increases piled upon rate in- 
creases, involves hundreds of millions of 
dollars deemed ultimately refundable to 
the consumer. Indeed the annual 
amount of rate increases so suspended is 
over $500 million. The total amount of 
rates collected pursuant to such increases 
is well over $1 billion. 

This situation is paralleled by another 
just as serious. Under existing proce- 
dures and methods for processing appli- 
cations for pipeline construction, some 
193 applications, proposing construction 
of 5,761 miles of pipeline at a total esti- 
mated cost of some $850 million were 
pending before the Federal Power Com- 
mission as of the end of February 1961. 
It is not to be assumed that all these 
applications would be granted; but it can 
Safely be assumed that more prompt 
handling of these matters would release 
hundreds of millions of dollars for con- 
struction, giving substantial employment 
throughout the country and making firm 
commitments out of orders for materials 
that are now merely contingent—orders 
that in turn would provide jobs for men 
and women in mills, factories, and foun- 
dries. 

(1) Exemptions: The cause and cure 
of this administrative logjam—directly 
responsible for the exclusion of millions 
of dollars of construction funds from our 
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economy and potentially responsible for 
an inordinate rise in the price of natural 
gas—go far beyond the organization and 
procedures of the FPC. I urge the Con- 
gress to enact new legislation reducing 
the agency’s workload in the natural gas 
area in two ways: 

The Commission should be authorized 
to exempt from rate regulation up to 100 
percent of the small individual producers 
of natural gas (under 2 billion cubic feet 
per year) whose sales in interstate com- 
merce to pipelines account for but 10 
percent of the total. The price which 
the small producers can charge must of 
necessity be generally in line with those 
of the larger producers, and thus they 
cannot individually affect the general 
level of prices to the consumer. Such a 
step must be followed up in the Com- 
mission by a vigorous handling of all 
rate cases in the remaining area of 
jurisdiction, involving hardly more than 
°70 producers but affecting some 90 per- 
cent of our natural gas production. 

With respect to the processing of pipe- 
line construction permits, the Commis- 
sion should be authorized to exempt 
from all or part of its procedures up to 
100 percent of those applications by in- 
terstate pipeline companies which seek 
merely to enlarge, extend, or replace 
existing facilities for the benefit of exist- 
ing customers only, whenever it is as- 
sured that its action will not impair the 
preservation of reserves necessary to 
supply those consumers, or permit the 
indiscriminate invasion of one supplier’s 
territory by another. 

The formulation of these standards 
will require creative imagination; but 
the alternative is to defend bureaucracy 
for bureaucracy’s sake. 

(2) Additional members: I also urge, 
because of the crucial situation in the 
Federal Power Commission, the increase 
of that Commission by the addition of 
two members. Normally, increasing the 
members of an agency adds little to its 
efficiency and may instead only handicap 
its function. But the situation in the 
Federal Power Commission is unique. 
That Commission possesses on the one 
hand jurisdiction over electric power 
projects and, on the other, under a wholly 
separate statute—the Natural Gas Act— 
jurisdiction over the production and 
transmission for sale in interstate com- 
merce of natural gas. The techniques 
necessary for the handling of problems 
in the fields of electric power and nat- 
ural gas are different. An understand- 
ing of one industry does not guarantee 
a background for dealing with the other. 
And the chaos and delay now character- 
izing the gas regulation field may soon 
increase in the electric power area, 
where in the coming years the problems 
surrounding the future of hydroelectric 
generation will call for reappraisal and 
hence for added attention. 

With the addition of two more mem- 
bers and the clear discretion to allocate 
or delegate decisionmaking to smaller 
panels as previously mentioned, the 
Commission’s flexibility would be greatly 
increased. For example, the Chairman 
could establish three panels of two other 
members and himself, two working with 
gas and one with electricity or, one panel 
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of three members could work in one area, 
while another panel of three covered the 
other, freeing the chairman for admin- 
istrative matters. Provision should also 
be made for the handling of the lesser 
matters coming before that Commission 
by single commissioners, hearing exam- 
iners and employee boards, subject al- 
ways to the right of the Commission as 
a whole in its discretion to review any 
decision. 

C. Protection of consumers: In its 
hearings the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
has called attention to the inadequacy of 
consumer protection in those cases where 
a requested rate increase goes into effect 
subject to its subsequent approval by 
the regulatory agency, with a return to 
the consumer of any amounts later de- 
termined to be in excess. Where these 
requests are overstated the consumer is 
required to furnish to the utility the very 
capital on which he is also required to 
provide the return, the utility’s credit 
standing is damaged by such a large con- 
tingent liability, and the actual return 
to each individual ultimate consumer is 
often impractical, if not impossible, of 
achievement. 

I, therefore, strongly endorse the sub- 
committee’s informal recommendation to 
give increased authority to the Federal 
Power Commission and to any other 
regulatory agency where this is a major 
problem, to make sure that any excess 
rate which is ultimately disallowed will 
be returned to the consumer—particu- 
larly the power to require the deposit 
of any such collections in escrow until 
the rate is finally approved. 

IV. THE IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROCEDURES 


A. An Administrative Conference: 
This Nation has had 15 years of experi- 
ence under the Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946. That act sought to achieve 
standards of due process and fairness 
in the handling of controversies before 
the regulatory agencies both with re- 
spect to adjudication and the issuance 
of regulations. That aim naturally 
should be maintained and refined. A 
large amount of work pointed toward ob- 
jectives of this nature has been under- 
taken by the legal profession and by 
various commissions, as well as by com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

The process of modernizing and re- 
forming administrative procedures is not 
an easy one. It requires both research 
and understanding. Moreover, it must 
be a continuing process, critical of its 
own achievements and striving always 
for improvement. Judicialization—the 
method of determining the content of a 
controversy by processes akin to those 
followed by the judiciary—may well be 
the answer in many cases. But new pro- 
cedures for the analysis of facts, based 
upon more informal methods and mobi- 
lizing the techniques of other disciplines, 
can be the answer in other cases, pro- 
vided always that the fundamentals of 
due process of law are maintained. 
There can be no single set of conclusive 
and abiding formulas appropriate for 
the effective dispatch of all the diverse 
and ever-changing issues that these 
agencies are called upon to resolve. 
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It is for this reason that I have today 
issued an Executive order calling at the 
earliest practicable date an Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States, to 
be organized and headed by an illustri- 
ous jurist and a distinguished council of 
lawyers and other experts from the ad- 
ministrative agencies of this Govern- 
ment, the bar, and university faculties. 
This Council will consider the questions 
I have discussed, along with the desira- 
bility of making this Conference, if it 
proves itself, a continuing body for the 
resolution of these varied and changing 
procedural problems. 

Meanwhile its organization can under 
the Executive order be largely modeled 
upon the Judicial Conference of the 
United States created in 1922, which has 
been effective in unifying the judicial 
system of the United States and mod- 
ernizing its procedures. Like that Con- 
ference, it should bring together the 
leading members of our regulatory 
agencies, outstanding practitioners, 
scholars, and other experts. It can meet 
under the leadership of its Chairman 
and Council, and consider and propose 
changes in administrative procedure 
and organization that will make our 
regulatory processes more effective. It 
will be provided through the Depart- 
ment of Justice with a Secretariat, en- 
abling it to become a day-by-day forum 
for concern with our many administra- 
tive problems. 

The results of such an Administrative 
Conference will not be immediate but 
properly pursued they can be enduring 
As the Judicial Conference did for the 
courts, it can bring a sense of unity to 
our administrative agencies and a de- 
sirable degree of uniformity in their 
procedures. The interchange of ideas 
and techniques that can ensue from 
working together on problems that upon 
analysis may prove to be common ones, 
the exchanges of experience, and the 
recognition of advances achieved as well 
as solutions found impractical, can give 
new life and new efficiency to the work 
of our administrative agencies. 

B. Hearing examiners: None of the 
regulatory agencies can be completely 
efficient and effective unless they are 
staffed by capable hearing examiners. 
The hearing examiner can relieve the 
agency of protracted adjudicatory proc- 
esses, speed the disposition of the cases, 
and serve as a valuable aid in the de- 
cisional process. The importance of his 
position should be recognized b; ade- 
quate provisions for responsibility and 
compensation. 

The standards for appointments, 
compensation, promotion, and removal 
of hearing examiners are set forth in 
section 11 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946. But the application 
of those standards has been a continu- 
ing source of controversy. The examin- 
ing procedures permit broad discretion 
without sufficient assurances of high 
qualifications. The determination of 
the proper grade and pay levels has been 
burdensome, involving almost continu- 
ing review of individual positions since 
1946. The promotion process is inexact 
and has led to a concentration of almost 
all the positions in grade GS-15, the 
highest regular grade in the classifica- 
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tion. At the same time, further promo- 
tion has become virtually impossible. 

In order to improve the stature and 
quality of hearing examiners, I recom- 
mend the following: 

1. Section 11 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act should be amended to re- 
move the requirement that hearing 
examiners receive compensation in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act. 
Instead, they should receive salaries 
equivalent to that prescribed for a grade 
GS-16 or a grade GS-14. The higher 
salary would apply to examiners in the 
major regulatory agencies, whose deci- 
sions have a broad economic impact on 
the national welfare. 

2. In order to recognize the adminis- 
trative management responsibility of the 
Chief Hearing Examiner in each agency 
I recommend that he receive $500 per 
annum additional compensation. 

3. The Civil Service Commission 
should review and raise its current ex- 
amining standards and practices for 
hearing examiners. The increased re- 
sponsibilities recommended in other sec- 
tions of this message will require the 
most qualified people for these key 
positions. 

It is my hope that raising the selection 
standards and increasing the compensa- 
tion of the hearing examiners will im- 
prove both their stature and their gen- 
eral level of competence. 

CONCLUSION 


The preservation of a balanced com- 
petitive economy is never an easy task. 
But it should not be made more difficult 
by administrative delays which place 
unnecessary obstacles in the path of 
natural growth or by administrative in- 
competence that has a like effect. 

These reasons alone justify the Presi- 
dent and the Congress in having a con- 
tinuous concern with the operations of 
our regulatory agencies. The cure for a 
particular il! may lie in legislation; it 
may, on the other hand, lie in adminis- 
tration. But given a lack of watchful- 
ness on the part of both the President 
and the Congress maladministration or 
ill-conceived policies can endure and 
multiply to the consequent detriment of 
our economic and social welfare. It is 
our task to cooperate in achieving those 
legislative and administrative steps 
necessary to enable these agencies to ful- 
fill more effectively their roles of pro- 
moting and protecting the national 
interest. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, April 13, 1961. 





TRIBUTE TO MRS. LESLIE CARPEN- 
TER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
without fanfare, at 4:55 Tuesday night, 
Mrs. Leslie Carpenter was called to the 
Capitol to be sworn in as executive as- 
sistant to Vice President Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON. 

Mrs. Carpenter has made her reputa- 
tion in the Washington press corps as a 
newspaper reporter—not as a crusader, 
“sob sister,” woman’s specialist or fem- 
inist, but as a craftsman who handled a 
story against the best of competition, 
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male or female, and made her deadlines, 
Whether she made page 1 with an 8- 
column banner or the “obit” page with a 
paragraph, she handled her stories with 
a respect for accuracy and a flair for 
readability that any newspaper man or 
woman could envy. 

She and her husband, Les Carpenter, 
worked together on the Daily Texan, 
campus newspaper at the University of 
Texas, where she also was a leader in 
student activities. They jointly started 
their Washington news bureau to repre- 
sent a small group of Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Arkansas newspapers. They built 
such enviable reputations as fast, able, 
accurate Washington correspondents 
that they added other papers, and most 
recently the magazine, Variety, to the 
publications they served. 

They have worked hard at the job for 
15 years, for many of them managing to 
be good parents at the same time. They 
have a son, Scott, 14, and a daughter, 
Christy, 11. 

Mrs, Carpenter, or Liz, as she is known 
to her friends, became known to Capital 
Officials whose offices did not have the 
benefit of her news coverage, as I did, 
when she was the president and gracious, 
witty presiding officer of the Women’s 
National Press Club in 1954-55. She has 
continued to be active in press circles, 
and she was the first woman reporter to 
represent the United States at a NATO 
journalists’ meeting in 1956. She took 
leave in the 1960 campaign to be press 
aid for Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, and again 
last month to accompany the Johnsons 
to Africa and Europe. 

The Vice President is very fortunate 
indeed to be able to recruit the services 
of this competent, able, and respected 
newspaperwoman to help him in the new 
and arduous duties he has assumed, in 
addition to the routine duties of the Vice- 
Presidency. We congratulate him, as we 
congratulate Mrs. Carpenter, on her ele- 
vation to this fine office, one of the high- 
est in responsibility to which a woman 
has been appointed in the adminis- 
tration. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
VISITS WEST VIRGINIA COAL 
MINES; STEWART lL. UDALL 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARD TO BE 
MADE BY WEST VIRGINIA COAL 
ASSOCIATION; A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE LISTING OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
NEEDED; CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION IS ADVOCATED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Stewart L. Udall, visited 
southern West Virginia for the primary 
purpose of observing modern coal mining 
operations. We are appreciative of the 
Secretary’s visit. It established a prec- 
edent which we hope will be followed 
by Mr. Udall’s successors to the office 
responsible for overseeing the conserva- 
tion and development of the Nation’s 
resources. 

To the best of my knowledge, only 
once before did a Cabinet member make 
underground inspection of a coal mine, 
and on that occasion the trip was made 
in the closing months of the administra- 
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tion then in office. It is significant that 
Secretary Udall scheduled his visit to the 
West Virginia bituminous coal area and 
mines on a date less than 3 months after 
he had been confirmed to assume the 
duties of Secretary of the Interior. 


SECRETARY UDALL STUDIES COAL PROBLEMS 


He is a conscientious public servant 
who said that he felt he should familiar- 
ize himself with the coal industry be- 
cause of its vital importance to the 
economy and security of the United 
States. It was my privilege to accom- 
pany him, with my able colleague, Sena- 
tor Rosert C. Byrp, and others, during 
part of the tour, and I was impressed by 
his apparent sincere interest in our 
mines and our people in the mining 
area. 

The official party went underground in 
the Cannelton Coal Co. mine at Supe- 
rior, and visited the company store of the 
Pageton Coal & Coke Co. for an informal 
luncheon. The next stop was at Gary 
to inspect a huge coal cleaning plant of 
the United States Steel Corp. 

The tour, which had started at Blue- 
field, was completed there with a memo- 
rable dinner sponsored by the National 
Coal Association, whose energetic presi- 
dent is Stephen F. Dunn. At this event, 
Laurence E. Tierney, Jr., president of 
the West Virginia Coal Association, an- 
nounced that his organization will es- 
tablish the Stewart L. Udall Scholarship 
Award at West Virginia University. It 
is a well-deserved tribute to a dedicated 
Cabinet member. This award will be 
made to West Virginia young men who 
desire to pursue a mining engineering 
course at their State’s university. 

The Stewart L. Udall Scholarship 
Award will open the door to college for 
deserving youth. 

I note, in this connection, that there 
are many scholarship awards available 
to the youth of America. But where are 
they, and who qualifies for them? 

With the aproach of high school grad- 
uation exercises, attention paid to col- 
lege and university scholarships assumes 
a dual significance. First, it provides en- 
couragement for members of high school 
graduating classes who might otherwise 
believe there is no possibility for them 
to enter an institution of higher learn- 
ing. Then, too, each new scholarship 
award established helps make both 
students and parents aware that grants 
of this type are available in many dif- 
ferent forms. 

SCHOLARSHIP FACTS SHOULD BE AVAILABLE 


Mr. President, I am convinced that 
Congress could perform a service to our 
young men and young women if we were 
to authorize a department or agency of 
the Government to provide an index of 
available scholarships, regardless of 
whether they are established and oper- 
ated by Federal Government, the sev- 
eral States, foundations, industries, as- 
sociations, companies, or by individual 
philanthropists. There are numerous 
publications which list some categories of 
available scholarships, but apparently 
there is no comprehensive national list- 
ing published. It is my belief there 
should be a publication of this nature 
made available to all pupils in all second- 
ary schools of the country. 
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Considering the thousands of publica- 
tions on a myriad of subjects emanating 
from the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, it would seem reasonable that a 
scholarship catalog could be supplied 
for the edification of guidance counsel- 
ors and high school students. 





THE ROLE OF FOREST RECREATION 
IN FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 16 of this year, Mr. Edward P. 
Cliff, the Assistant Chief of the Forest 
Service, addressing the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, spoke on “The Role of 
Forest Recreation in Forest Land Man- 
agement.” I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

In my judgment, Mr. Cliff made an 
excellent presentation of the problems 
that confront those involved in conser- 
vation and resource management. I 
have long felt that while our foresters 
have an excellent capability to admin- 
ister public lands, they have also lacked 
a certain amount of perspective in the 
wide variety of uses beyond the field of 
forestry. In the State of Oregon we are 
now engaged in consideration of the type 
of development that would be in the pub- 
lic interest in the Waldo Lake area of 
the Willamette National Forest. 

This area was a part of the Three 
Sisters wilderness area; which was elim- 
inated by the action of the previous Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I ask unanimous 
consent that editorials from the Bend 
Bulletin, the Capital Journal and the 
Daily Journal of Commerce of Portland, 
discussing the Waldo Lake matter, be 
placed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

In his speech, Mr. Cliff said: 

Above all, if we are to meet the challenge 
before us, we must demonstrate by deed 
and act that forestry includes developing the 
recreational opportunities of forest lands and 
making them available to the public. 


It is my sincere hope that the Waldo 
Lake development program may be re- 
solved in a sound and constructive way. 
This problem affords a practical test to 
foresters on their ability to come to grips 
with the points Mr. Cliff so ably raised 
in his excellent speech. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Bend Bulletin, Mar. 30, 1961] 


First SALvo Is FIRED IN WHAT SHAPEs UP AS 
MaJor BATTLE OVER WALDO LAKE AREA 


James Welch, managing editor of Salem’s 
Capital Journal, is a man who likes the 
direct approach. He’s also a compulsive 
camper who knows most of Oregon’s lakes 
and streams on a first-name basis, 

Thus it is with no little interest that we 
read his recent editorial “Waldo Lake Battle 
Shapes Up.” In it, Welch fires the first salvo 
in what we expect will be a major battle over 
uses of the Waldo Lake area. 

Welch is no one-way outdoorsman, He’s 
basically a multiple use man. About a year 
and a half ago, he visited the Waldo area 
and promptly decided that both recreation 
and logging could be supported without un- 
bearable conflict. 

That was a year and a half ago. Now, he 
has changed his mind. 
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The Forest Service, he says, actually forced 
him to change his mind by the manner in 
which it divided up the big basin south of 
here. 

Here is what he says, in part: 

“Perhaps we were naive. Or it may be that 
our concept of multiple use and the Forest 
Service’s don’t jibe. Apparently multiple 
use, to foresters, means that recreationists 
get to use the land after loggers are through 
with it. 

“The plan presented by the Forest Service 
envisions logging some of the slopes visible 
from Waldo Lake itself. It is ..ot precise 
about the fringe of trees which would be left 
around a group of small lakes just northwest 
of Waldo, but their depth could be as slight 
as several hundred feet. A group of nearby 
lakes would be logged off completely with 
no fringe left. 

“There are many more objections to the 
Forest Service plan, but these are the main 
ones. 

“Our thought a year and a half ago was 
that a few sections of timber well away from 
all the lakes could be logged without ad- 
verse effect. But the Forest Service plan 
would allow cutting of many, many sections.” 

Welch eventually comes to the conclusion 
that the Forest Service must modify its tim- 
ber cutting plans altogether or probably lose 
the area for logging. 

The winds of recreational usage are blow- 
ing in that direction. 

For example, when the Deschutes County 
Sportsmen’s Association voted last weekend 
to oppose timber cutting on the west side of 
Waldo Lake, it became the 11th such associ- 
ation to protest the Forest Service plan. 

The danger, of course, as recreationalists 
see it, is simply that the Forest Service will 
allow the timbered beauty of the area to be 
destroyed. This will occur not only at Waldo 
Lake, but at several of the smaller lakes 
around it. 

Actually Waldo is the prime recreation 
area left in western Oregon. The potential 
is untapped. It has no such value as timber- 
land. Each year, as Welch says, its value as 
recreation land increases. 

This is not to say that some timber 
couldn’t be logged off. But it looks like the 
Forest Service will either have to modify 
cutting plans or face an unending battle. 

Here is a case of multiple use where the 
recreational phase should predominate. 





[from the Capital Journal, Mar. 27, 1961] 
WaLpo LAKE Battie SHapes Up 


After visiting the controversial Waldo 
Lake area a year and a half ago we suggested 
editorially that it was well-suited to multiple 
use, meaning that both recreation and log- 
ging could be supported without unbearable 
conflict. 

That is just what the U.S. Forest Service 
ruled a few weeks ago in dividing up the big 
basin in the Cascades south of Bend. 

But outdoor groups of the West see 
nothing whatsoever good about the division 
of uses. Ten such associations this week 
protested the Waldo ruling, asking that log- 
ging be kept entirely out of the basin. 

Perhaps we were naive. Or it may be that 
our concept of multiple use and the Forest 
Service’s don’t jibe. Apparently multiple 
use, to foresters means that recreationists 
get to use the land after loggers are through 
with it. 

The plan presented by the Forest Service 
envisions logging some of the slopes visible 
from Waldo Lake itself. It is not precise 
about the fringe of trees which would be 
left around a group of small lakes Just north- 
west of Waldo, but their depth could be as 
slight as several hundred feet. A group of 
nearby lakes would be logged off completely 
with no fringe left. 

There are many more objections to the 
Forest Service plan, but these are the main 
ones. 
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Our thought a year and a half ago was 
that a few sections of timber well away 
from all the lakes could be logged without 
adverse affect. But the Forest Service plan 
would allow cutting of many, many sections. 

Much of this is low value timber in any 
case. Recreation each year gets a higher 
and higher value. If the relative values are 
debatable today, they certainly won't be 5 
years from now, when cutting would be well 
underway. 

Outdoor groups, of course, would ban log- 
ging from the Cascades entirely if they 
thought they could. In the same area they 
would also curtail roadbuilding and demand 
a halt to just about every other nonrecrea- 
tional use, including grazing and dispersion 
of water for irrigation. They are a militant 
and one-way lot. But population growth 
and increasing leisure time are on their 
side. Such areas as Waldo will be heavily 
used within a decade no matter what Forest 
Service policy is. 

All this fuss over Waldo must be confusing 
to most readers, outdoorsmen or not, for 
few people ever have visited the high basin 
despite its proximity to haunts popular with 
midvalley fishermen. 

The reason is that the Forest Service has 
kept it “closed,” not by order but by ad- 
ministrative circumstance. There is only 
one ancient and meandering road in, 4 
former mule trail which bears many of its 
original characteristics. The road begins in 
Deschutes National Forest and ends, at the 
lake, in Willamette National Forest. Des- 
chutes naturally has not spent its hard-to- 
get funds on its portion of the road when 
Willamette has not been willing to improve 
its end. Willamette would have to travel 
perhaps 100 miles, nearly in a circle, with 
its maintenance equipment to get to its 
stretch of the road. And a good road would 
only create public pressure for timber sales, 
big camp areas, etc., compounding the prob- 
lem of maintenance. So the Waldo basin 
has lain nearly virgin these many years, 
with only a few hundred hardy people— 
most of them traveling in pickups or Jeeps— 
visiting it each summer. 

Yet it is easily the prime untapped cache 
of recreation land in western Oregon. As 
timberland, it has no such lofty position. 
There are better remaining stands in some 
so-far inaccessible redoubts of the Coast 
Range and here and there along the western 
slope of the Cascades. But scattered around 
in the relatively small and low-value stands 
of timber in the Waldo basin are some 
clumps of fairly good timber. And just 
about all of it is on easy terrain, meaning 
low-cost operation for loggers. 

So it is sought by loggers. It is sought 
just as desperately by recreationists because 
Waldo Lake is huge. It is 6 miles long and 
about 2 miles wide. Its shores could accom- 
modate several thousand campers without 
violent jostling. The nearby small lakes, if 
they are not made accessible by road, could 
keep reclusive backpackers happy, too. 

The Forest Service solution won’t do. It 
must be modified considerably or scrapped 
altogether to avert a nasty fight which we 
predict would be won by the dedicated band 
in hiking boots. 

[From the Portland ({Oreg.) Daily Journal 
of Commerce, Mar. 28, 1961] 


RECREATION VERSUS LOGGING 


Some phases of the Forest Service’s mul- 
tiple use plan for the Waldo Lake area of 
the Cascades in Oregon have been subjected 
to criticism by various outdoor organiza- 
tions. 

The Forest Service has spent months 
attempting to work out an equitable plan, 
and it appears an attempt has been made 
to please everybody. This is almost certain 
to be impossible. Emphasis must be placed 
either on logging, or on recreation. It is 
inevitable that the two will be in conffict. 
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Those who have visited the area know that 
it has some things which recommend it for 
recreational use, and and also some features 
which will discourage Many campers. 

Waldo Lake itself is the largest lake in 
the Oregon Cascades, and one of the most 
beautiful. Adjacent are many smaller lakes. 
Many of these smaller lakes run in a chain 
northward, through the area popularly 
known as the Taylor Burn. 

Only the more hardy have visited the area. 
Snows linger until early summer, access 
roads are not recommended for modern pas- 
senger cars, and mosquitos get in line to 
find a spot to alight on the visitor. 

Scenery is not as spectacular as some 
other areas in the State, but there is the 
charm typical of the high Cascades. 

Even with improved roads, mosquitos, and 
other problems probably would make this an 
area used mostly by the more hardy camper. 
Fishing in lakes adjacent to Waldo is, in our 
opinion, tops in the State. As a result, it 
seems likely that recreational use of the 
area would logically stem from base camps, 
probably at Waldo Lake and Taylor Burn, 
and that the type of person using the facili- 
ties fan out throughout the area in search 
of the many lakes and isolated areas. 

As a result, it would seem that the Waldo 
Lake-Taylor Burn area should be considered 
as a unit, and that the retention of “buffer” 
strips of timber around the lakes, and har- 
vesting of timber elsewhere, would not fit 
into the probable recreational use of the 
lake. Some areas attract visitors who never 
venture far from their automobile. The 
Waldo Lake-Taylor Burn area is not one of 
these. 

For this reason, cutting of timber in the 
area, even though not adjacent to the lakes, 
would seriously impair that area’s recrea- 
tional potential. To be realistics, the Forest 
Service must decide whether the primary 
use of the area is to be recreational or for 
the production of timber. We feel a poll 
of the people of the State would lean 
strongly toward emphasis on recreation. 


THE ROLE OF FOREST RECREATION IN FOREST 
LAND MANAGEMENT 


(Address by Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief, 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture) 


In the past two decades world dimensions 
have changed so quickly that many people 
do not realize they now live in a new and 
quite different world. This new world is 
ours. What we do and how we do it may 
shape the destiny of generations yet to be. 

In forestry we deal with many factors. 
One is the static dimensions of land—an- 
other, the dynamic dimensions of popula- 
tion. We are all acutely aware of the heavy 
demands which will be made on land for 
producing high level, sustained yields of 
water, timber, forage, wildlife, and forest 
recreation to meet the ever-expanding needs 
of increasing numbers of people. Our water 
needs alone, by 1980, will increase 120 per- 
cent. This is about the flow of 12 brand- 
new Colorado Rivers. 

Even more startling is the growth and 
prospective needs for outdoor recreation. 
For example, in 1940 recreation use on the 
national forests amounted to 16 million 
visits; by 1960 it was 92 million visits. Our 
projections indicate that by the year 2000 
the use will amount to about 600 million 
visits. This must be accommodated on 
lands which must produce twice as much 
timber to meet their share of the Nation’s 
‘wood supply just 40 years from now. These 
same lands also will be expected to produce 
more water, more forage, more wildlife. 

Similar increases in recreation have been 
experienced and are expected on the Na- 
tional and State park system. Private lands, 
too, are feeling the pressure for outdoor 
recreation. This is bound to expand in the 
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future—perhaps not in proportion to the 
demands on public lands but it will be 
substantial. 

A sobering fact our profession must face 
is that the land base upon which forestry 
can be practiced is shrinking. Significant 
areas of forest land are being taken out of 
production each year. Last year the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a report to the 
Senate Select Committee on Water Re- 
sources pointed out the possibility that as 
much as 73 million acres of forest land 
might be diverted to the production of food 
for our growing population by the year 2000. 
Most of this would be in the South and 
would include some of the most productive 
forest land. The same report forecast that 
as much as 50 million acres of additional 
forest land might be used for urban and 
industrial developments, highways, airports, 
reservoirs, parks, and other facilities. 

At a recent national conference on State 
parks, Dr. Marion Clawson, of Resources for 
the Future, estimated that some 20 million 
acres of additional land will be needed for 
State parks by the end of this century. It is 
a safe assumption that the bulk of this will 
be forest land. 

Competition for use of wild land for vari- 
ous uses is already keen and it will become 
more intense. Many dedicated people are 
sincerely concerned about the rate at which 
the remaining virgin forests of the West are 
being developed by roads and changed by 
timber harvest. Some would like to slow 
the progress of development and conversion 
of virgin forests into managed forests and 
to preserve in a primitive condition as much 
undeveloped land as possible. Most of you 
are familiar with the various proposals to 
add substantial areas to wilderness, parks 
and other preservations which would restrict 
opportunities for full multiple use manage- 
ment. This conflict of philosophies between 
the preservationists on one side and those 
who believe in conservation with use on the 
other, is one of the vital conservation issues 
of this century. 

Foresters have taken the lead in wilder- 
ness preservation and today most foresters 
believe that wilderness should be preserved. 
Likewise we believe that it is proper for the 
really outstanding scenic, geological, archeo- 
logical, and historic areas in the country to 
be preserved and managed as parks. The 
real question is how much of the land 
needed by man to satisfy his hunger for the 
bare essentials of life—food, water, and 
shelter—is the Nation justified in removing 
from commodity use? 

A companion question is how far are for- 
esters able and willing to go in providing for 
public recreation and protecting aesthetic 
values on the lands they manage? The roll- 
ing wave of outdoor recreation offers the for- 
estry profession both a challenge and an 
opportunity. Are we prepared as a profes- 
sion to rise to the challenge and see to it that 
forest lands contribute their full share to 
the recreation needs of the Nation? Are we 
ready and willing to manage the whole for- 
est for all of its multiple values—its under- 
growth, its wildlife, its water, its scenery— 
as well as its timber? We had better be 
prepared, ready and willing to do so because 
if we are not, we can expect that someone 
else will take over the forest recreation job, 
which rightfully belongs to foresters, and de- 
prive us of the opportunity to produce wood 
and other resources on substantial areas of 
forest land, both public and private. 

Some of our critics claim that foresters 
are uninterested in or incapable of managing 
outdoor recreation. They speak with deri- 
sion of sawlog foresters interested only in 
cutting timber. They picture the chain saws 
eating deeper and deeper into the virgin 
stands leaving stumps and cull logs and 
desolation. Many well-meaning people be- 
lieve that any timber harvest is destructive. 
In the testimony on the Three Sisters Wil- 
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derness Area in Oregon it was contended that 
if any of the land were removed from wilder- 
ness classification that the timber would be 
cut, the land would erode, the watershed 
would be ruined, and wildlife would suffer. 
In other words, forestry is poor land use. 
Sad to say that is not an uncommon belief. 
Also sad to say, foresters have made enough 
mistakes to keep this image alive. 

Our profession has failed to dispell from 
the public mind the feeling that cropping 
timber is a destructive process. We have 
failed to sell fully the idea that timber man- 
agement is more than timber cutting—that 
it is culture of the soil, seeding and planting 
of trees, thinning and pruning, controlling 
fire and pests, and doing the other things to 
produce successive stands of vigorous trees. 
We need to do a better job of telling and 
showing the public that there is beauty in 
vigorous young growing forests, and in 
stands reaching healthy maturity as well as 
in old growth. We have to drive home the 
facts that managed forests offer a wide vari- 
ety of recreation opportunities—camping, 
hunting, fishing, winter sports, boating and 
aesthetics—that good forestry practices can 
create a variety of new recreation opportu- 
nities which are not available in undeveloped, 
unmanaged forests. Examples are roads for 
access by hunters, sightseers, campers and 
fishermen, and improved habitat for wild- 
life. 

Above all, if we are to meet the challenge 
before us we must demonstrate by deed and 
act that forestry includes developing the 
recreation opportunities of forest lands and 
making them available to the public. 

Lest I sound too gloomy I hasten to say 
that I do not apologize for the contribution 
the forestry profession has made to outdoor 
recreation. We have provided leaders in this 
field for years. Our accomplishments have 
been substantial on both private and public 
lands. We have a solid foundation to build 
on for the years ahead. 

I am one who believes that foresters are 
better equipped than any other group or 
profession to manage forest lands for all 
their values, including recreation. I believe 
that multiple-use management presents the 
most promising solution to the problem of 
our shrinking forest land base, and the in- 
creasing needs for recreation and the essen- 
tial material resources. 

Good as we are we must be even better 
in the future. To meet all of the demands 
that will be placed on forest lands will re- 
quire more intensive management of all 
such lands for all of their values than most 
of us have ever seen or even visualized. To 
keep pace with the job, ours must be a grow- 
ing, dynamic, imaginative profession. 

We will not only need more—but vastly 
better informed foresters. Today’s and to- 
morrow’s problems, challenges, perplexities 
and opportunities cannot be effectively met— 
except by men of ability who possess at- 
titudes and characteristics tuned to the cul- 
ture in which we live. We need men with 
vision, imagination, creativeness, boldness 
and skill in harmonizing resource uses. 

We must continue to grow in the knowl- 
edge of our profession. We must be sen- 
sitive to the social as well as economic val- 
ues and nurture the ability to distill these 
factors into action programs acceptable to 
the “greatest number of people.” 

As foresters we must skillfully prevent our 
primary management objectives from be- 
coming too primary, whether they be for 
timber production, recreation or wildlife, 
modifying them within reason will permit 
@ greater variety of uses, thus creating op- 
portunities to satisfy more people. In the 
final analysis, the will of the people eventu- 
ally prevails. We must face facts—outdoor 
forest recreation is a cherished, established 
and growing requirement of American so- 
ciety. 

Attitudes of foresters and their education 
in preparation for social and land manage- 
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ment decisions of the future give greater 
concern than technical phases of our pro- 
fession. This is not peculiar to forestry. 
Recent studies reveal similar concern in 
other professional fields such as business 
administration and engineering. We must 
recognize that resource problems are not 
solvable in isolation from political and so- 
cial complexities. Each is dependent to a 
great degree on the other. We must learn 
to read the signs all around us—in the life 
history of every forest, in the warnings from 
water deficient areas and the mounting de- 
mands for all kinds of forest recreation. We 
must realistically appraise these demands in 
terms of the world around us. 

Today we have within our reach the op- 
portunity to draft a land use blueprint to 
more adequately meet the future needs of 
people. We can do it if we choose to do so. 
I believe we are going to do it. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 O'CLOCK A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the 
morning during the meeting of the Sen- 
ate the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency be 
permitted to meet. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator repeat his request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that in the morning during the 
meeting of the Senate the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency be permitted to meet. 
We have been holding hearings. This is 
the second week of such hearings, and 
we planned to finish them tomorrow 
morning. I should like to go through 
with that plan. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
request places me in a slightly awk- 
ward position, because today I had to 
object to subcommittees meeting. The 
reason I say I am in an awkward posi- 
tion—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
will withdraw the request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to finish my statement. The 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Legislation of the Committee on the 
Judiciary had a meeting set for this 
morning at 9:30. The subcommittee 
met for a short while. Witnesses have 
been called and a meeting is scheduled 
for 9:30 tomorrow morning. If the Sen- 
ate meets at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
the meeting of the subcommittee can at 
best be a token meeting. But if I 
could not attend the meeting—and the 
committee is considering an important 
subject—I would have to object to its 
meeting, and the members of the sub- 
committee would charge me with a dis- 
criminatory practice if I objected in one 
case and did not object in another. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I started to reserve 
the right to object to the unanimous- 
consent request to meet at 10 o’clock to- 
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morrow morning because of the planned 
meeting of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing. However, I would not embarrass 
the leader at all, and therefore I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am greatly dis- 
tressed about the awkward predicament 
in which I sometimes find myself. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may ask the ma- 
jority leader a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I make cer- 
tain that I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the majority leader how long it is 
planned to continue the session today, if 
the Senate is to meet at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question raised, it is anticipated that the 
Senate will be in session until 9 or 10 
o’clock tonight. It will convene at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning, and probably 
will be in session late tomorrow night. 
There are a number of amendments 
which various opponents of the proposed 
legislation have said they plan to offer. 
I made inquiry of the Chair a short while 
ago as to whether any amendments were 
pending. The answer was that there 
were none. If Senators are really in- 
terested in the proposed legislation, I 
suggest that they call up their amend- 
ments and have them voted upon one way 
or the other. The longer consideration 
of the amendments is delayed, the more 
difficult Senators are making it for them- 
selves, because I doubt that the outcome 
will be different on any amendment 
whether it is voted upon today, Monday, 
Tuesday, or Friday of next week. So I 
hope we shall get on with the business, 
that we take our time about it, but offer 
the amendments and let them be voted 
upon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, subject to his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have a substantial 
list of Members on this side of the aisle 
who wish to be heard. But I believe 
most Senators are reserving their re- 
marks until either tomorrow or some 
later time, depending on what the will 
of the Senate may be. I have tried to 
coax some Senators into making their 
observations today, but I know that it 
is not always the easiest thing to do on 
short notice. However, I shall cooperate 
with the majority leader and see that all 
Senators are notified so that there will 
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be an opportunity for Senators to pre- 
pare themselves either on the amend- 
ments or on the bill generally. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The _ minority 
leader is always cooperative. I wish all 
other Senators were as cooperative as 
he is and as consistently cooperative. 
But I do not believe there will be too 
much in the way of speeches or debate 
on this side. I think most Senators on 
this side of the aisle are prepared to 
vote after only a very small amount of 
talk. Senators may or may not believe 
that statement, but if we could get on 
with the speeches, which I understand 
on the Republican side will range in 
length from 5 minutes to 150 minutes, 
and speeches on this side of the aisle, 
and if amendments could be presented, 
I think perhaps we would all be better 
off. But, of course, what we do or do 
not do lies with the Senate itself. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. May I have the 
attention of my friend the distinguished 
majority leader? 

I wish to appeal to the good reason 
which the Senator from Montana has 
always exhibited and ask him not to be 
impatient on the subject of speakers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The subject un- 
der consideration is highly technical. 
The report was made available to 
Senators only this morning, about 9:40 
am. It is a subject that very few people 
understand. A proper speech on the 
subject will require quite a bit of prepa- 
ration. I know that Senators on this 
side of the aisle, both those who are for 
the bill and those against the bill, are 
in the process of assembling their 
thoughts now. It is not a subject upon 
which one can speak extemporaneously 
without any preparation. I urge the 
majority leader to be a little patient 
with our brethren who are now in the 
process of going through the testimony 
and the report to find what they wish to 
add or subtract from the words in the 
bill, and so that they may make a proper 
presentation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall be as pa- 
tient as Job. 

All I am hoping is that some of the 
amendments, which I understand are 
quite numerous, will be laid before the 
Senate for consideration. I point out 
that we have been wasting a great deal 
of time today with quorum calls and 
other subjects when we should have been 
attending to the business at hand. We 
even had difficulty in having the pro- 
posed legislation laid before the Senate. 
Certainly no one can deny that sufficient 
notice was given, and no one can deny 
that in reporting the proposed legisla- 
tion, nothing but the best kind of co- 
operation was given by the Senator from 
Arizona {Mr. GoLpwaTER] and the Sena- 
ter from MDllinois [Mr. Dirksen], who 
kept their words and helped to expedite 
the proposed legislation. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I have 10 amend- 
ments at the desk. They all pertain to 
the present bill. I believe two amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute will 
be offered. I fee] that I might be wasting 
the time of Senators and my own time 
if I offered such amendments before 
Senators had an opportunity to vote on 
@ substitute which would alleviate the 
need of my placing those amendments 
before the Senate. 

I know the preparation of a substitute 
requires quite a bit of work, because the 
bill itself, as we all know, received some 
last minute changes in the committee 
meeting, and Senators who had amend- 
ments prepared have found it necessary 
to change the language of their pro- 
posals a bit to meet the new language of 
the bill. 

We all understand that the actions 
were taken quickly, with the cooperation 
of the majority leader, the minority 
leader, and the members of the commit- 
tee—and I think properly so. Now that 
the bill is before the Senate, I urge that 
the utmost patience be practiced. I am 
satisfied with the patience of Job, and 
I am satisfied with the patience of 
MANSFIELD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We shall try to 
make them both synonymous. 





WORLD TRADE SHIP ACT OF 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleagues, 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
West Virginia {[Mr. Ranpo.pn], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
myself, I introduce legislation that we 
have entitled “The World Trade Ship 
Act of 1961.” 

I regard this as one of the most im- 
aginative yet most constructive pieces of 
legislation to be recommended to this 
Congress by your Small Business Com- 
mittee, which I have the honor to serve 
as chairman, and of which my col- 
league from Massachusetts is the ranking 
minority member, and of which my col- 
leagues from West Virginia and New 
York are distinguished and valuable 
members. 

The President has asked this Con- 
gress and the American people to face 
boldly what he has termed our New 
Frontiers. One of these frontiers is 
world trade, an area vital to the eco- 
nomic security and the present and fu- 
ture prosperity of our country. 

Our Small Business Committee sub- 
mitted to this body recently a report 
entitled “Small Business Exports and 
the World Market.” ‘This report is be- 
ing widely read and many of its helpful 
suggestions have been implemented al- 
ready by Executive action. Other sug- 
gestions, such as the U.S. Travel Service, 
are being enacted into law. 

One recommendation of our commit- 
tee was that our Government give se- 
rious consideration to sponsoring a 
traveling trade fair in a converted ship. 
This idea is already in use by the Japa- 
nese Government, and has been a success 
in the Far East. 

The joint resolution I am filing today 
would implement our committee’s rec- 
ommendation by inaugurating such a 
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program by the United States. It asks 
the President to consider assigning our 
first atom-propelled merchant ship, 
among others, to this world trade ship 
activity. This vessel itself would be 
tangible and dramatic evidence of Amer- 
ican skill and ingenuity, and of our prog- 
ress in the use of the atom for peaceful 
purposes. 

We propose also that the Department 
of Commerce consider the use of an idle 
aircraft carrier, or an idle mothballed 
merchant ship or ships for similar pur- 
poses. We envisage a program under 
which the finest products of American 
industry and agriculture will be dis- 
played attractively and effectively in 
every port in the world. We recom- 
ment that the most needed of these 
products be transported by trailer truck, 
sales-mobile, or helicopter into areas re- 
mote from ports. 

We propose that such a ship be a base 
for good business and for good business 
practices; that it be a floating embassy 
of good will in a troubled world. We 
believe the staff should be trained in the 
languages of the foreign peoples to be 
visited, and that aboard ship, sales ma- 
terials should be prepared in native lan- 
guages. 

And we recommend that all transac- 
tions be concluded expeditiously aboard 
ship or on the spot. We propose un- 
equaled good service and consideration 
for foreign buyers. 

Competition has been the lifeblood of 
domestic business, and it has become 
the lifeblood of foreign trade. We pro- 
pose to compete in the world market on 
fair terms, but we propose to compete 
with the same vigor and skills which we 
devote to domestic sales and which have 
characterized the commerce of our Na- 
tion from its beginning. 

Mr. President, this is one of the most 
far-reaching and promising measures to 
be introduced in the present session of 
Congress. I urge my colleagues to join 
with me in achieving its speedy enact- 
ment. 

We, the sponsors of the joint resolu- 
tion, have agreed to request that the 
measure lie on the table for a period of 
1 week from this date, so that other 
Senators may have an opportunity to 
join with us in sponsoring the legisla- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that that 
be done. 

I also request unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the text of the joint res- 
olution be printed at the end of my re- 
marks, so that Senators and citizens of 
the country generally and our foreign 
friends may be informed of the high 
purposes of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will lie on 
the desk as requested by the Senator 
from Alabama, and will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 73) to 
promote the foreign commerce of the 
United States through the use of ships, 
and other appropriate craft and motor 
vehicles for traveling trade fairs, intro- 
duced by Mr. Sparkman (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
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Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the promotion of wholesome 
commercial relations between the United 
States and friendly nations serves the cause 
of peace; and 

Whereas the expansion of United States 
foreign trade is vital to a favorable balance 
of international payments; and 

Whereas American business, industry, and 
agriculture are producing goods, products, 
and services not sufficiently well-known in 
foreign lands; and 

Whereas effective merchandising methods 
require the display and demonstration of 
products and services and person-to-person 
contacts; and 

Whereas many American businesses, par- 
ticularly small businesses and agriculture- 
related businesses, are unable to maintain 
commercial representation in foreign coun- 
tries and are in need of such representation; 
and 

Whereas such representation, to be most 
effective and expeditious, should be able to 
converse in the languages of respective pros- 
pect countries, and should be able to con- 
clude transactions on the spot, including 
all financial arrangements, and the creation 
of dealerships, agency or other business re- 
lationships, and to solve all related prob- 
lems without delay; and 

Whereas the increased availability of 
United States goods, products, and services 
would be welcomed in many foreign lands, 
and at the same time would be a boon to the 
domestic economy, particularly to distressed 
areas, small businesses, and agriculture and 
agriculture-related industries; and 

Whereas new marketing methods are nec- 
essary to help solve the problem of agricul- 
tural surpluses, particularly through the 
promotion of agricultural products in pre- 
Processed and semiprocessed (ready-to-use 
ready-to-cook, or ready-to-eat) form; and 

Whereas substantial amounts of unused 
United States monetary entitlements are 
available overseas in the form of so-called 
counterpart funds, and such funds could be 
used to defray in part expenses of traveling 
trade fairs, and for constructive assistance 
to foreign customers ready to do business 
with United States exporters; and 

Whereas, the early strength of our Nation 
was founded in large measure on an adven- 
turous merchant marine, doing business in 
faraway places: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Department 
of Commerce is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to institute forthwith a program of 
mobile trade fairs, using such vessels, aircraft 
or motor vehicles as may be assigned to it 
from time to time by other departments of 
the Government for this purpose. The Pres- 
ident is requested to consider the assignment 
of the first atom-powered merchant vessel 
for temporary duty as a traveling trade fair, 
in addition to such surplus Navy vessels, or 
idle ships of the reserve “mothball” fleet, as 
may be available from time to time. The 
Navy, and all other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, are authorized to make available 
such vessels, in a state of good repair and 
serviceable condition, as may be requested 
by the President, and to provide such other 
facilities as shall be required for the effective 
operation of this program. 

Src, 2. The Department is authorized and 
directed to refit such vessels, or to origi- 
nally equip any new vessels, for the special 
purpose of displaying and demonstrating 
United States goods in any ports of the 
world, and to man and operate such vessels 
in such manner as may be best calculated to 
increase United States exports, and to con- 
clude transactions and arrangements on the 
spot, giving reasonable consideration to the 
Products of small business as well as large, 
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and giving special consideration to products 
of agriculture and those manufactured in 
areas of substantial labor surplus. Such ves- 
sels may be manned, at the discretion of the 
President, by personnel in training for posi- 
tions of future leadership in the United 
States merchant marine. 

Sec. 3. The Department may make avail- 
able to commercial, industrial, agricutural, 
and civic organizations within the United 
States display space aboard such vessels, and 
quarters and subsistence for such personnel 
as may be necessary to show and sell mer- 
chandise effectively. The Department may 
make reasonable charges for space and serv- 
ices so furnished, and fees so received may 
be devoted by said Department to the cost 
of maintaining and operating such vessels, or 
other mobile trade fairs. The Department 
may make reasonable rules and regulations 
for the conduct of its mobile trade fairs. 

Sec. 4. Each such vessel cr other mobile 
trade fair shall be equipped with modern 
communications devices, so that firm orders 
can be transmitted to home offices of the 
United States companies in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It is the intent of Congress that 
insofar as possible all transactions and ar- 
rangements of whatever kind or description 
should be finalized aboard ship, or on the 
spot, and that initial orders in reasonable 
quantities be filled from supplies carried 
aboard the trade fair vessel, craft or vehicle. 
The Department is authorized and directed 
to use helicopters and aircraft based on con- 
verted trade ship carriers, visual aids and 
any and all other equipment that may assist 
in dramatizing the ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness, and good will of American business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of determining 
policies under which this program shall be 
carried out, the Secretary of Commerce may 
use such interagency committees as may 
now be available to him, or he may create a 
United States Trade Ships Committee, but in 
either event the Small Business Administra- 
tor shall be among the Government officials 
assisting in the determination of said poli- 
cies. 

Sec. 6. The Department of Commerce is 
authorized to expend for the purposes of this 
Act such so-called counterpart funds as may 
not be otherwise committed. And in addi- 
tion thereto, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department such 
sums as may be required to carry into effect 
the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall be known as the 
World Trade Ship Act of 1961. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am elad to yield 
to the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Small Business Committee 
and a cosponsor of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am happy to join my colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] in sponsoring 
the World Trade Ship Act of 1961. 

This legislation, Mr. President, results 
from the study which our Small Busi- 
ness Committee has been giving to the 
problem of increasing small business 
participation in our foreign trade. Sev- 
eral Members of the Senate have sat at 
public hearings on this matter and have 
participated in this study. 

This work of the committee has re- 
sulted in a report entitled “Small Busi- 
ness Exports and the World Market,” 
and in S. 1379, which was cosponsored 
by every member of the Smail Business 
Committee. That bill calls on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to set up a compre- 
hensive export credit guarantee system, 
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and creates an Office of Foreign Trade 
in the Small Business Administration. 

We have high hopes for that bill, but 
the legislation we introduce today may 
be even more successful in improving 
our export record in the world market. 

Coming from a State whose earliest 
successes were founded on foreign trade, 
I am sensitive to what this new legisla- 
tion can mean to our domestic economy. 
When our Massachusetts clipper ships 
sailed to the far corners of the earth a 
few generations ago, they stimulated 
prosperity in all their ports of call, and 
they built ties of friendship which en- 
dure to this day. 

This resolution which we offer today 
gives promise of similar far-reaching 
benefits for U.S. business and agricul- 
ture. It indicates that we are ready 
once again, as we were in clipper-ship 
days, to compete vigorously for foreign 
trade. 

We propose, of course, to compete with 
all the skill and vigor at our command, 
and with all the ingenuity and persist- 
ence which our businessmen customar- 
ily use in the domestic market. 

Healthy competition has been good for 
our domestic economy; it can be good 
for our foreign trade. Far from being 
afraid of it, we welcome the competi- 
tion; we accept the challenge. 

I hope that other Members of this 
honorable body will want to join us in 
cosponsoring this constructive legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I. 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 
In the course of my remarks I referred 
to the Senator from Massachusetts as 
being a member of the Small Business 
Committee. Of course the same thing 
applies to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], a cosponsor, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits}, 
a cosponsor, and to the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], a cosponsor. I 
am pleased that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] has asked that his name 
be added to the bill also. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia, my 
distinguished and valuable colleague on 
the Small Business Committee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
is an important proposal, and I am 
happy to associate myself with our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

My interest is stimulated, because in 
the refitting and organization and 
scheduling of these vessels, we will give 
reasonable consideration to the products 
of agriculture and to the products which 
are manufactured in substantial labor 
surplus areas of the United States. I 
am in favor of the general purposes of 
the joint resolution, but I applaud es- 
pecially the consideration given to small 
business, as well as to large business, to 
agricultural products as well as to prod- 
ucts manufactured in the distressed 
labor areas in the country. 

I am gratified that West Virginia coal 
is now being exported to Japan. I hope 
that this resolution will increase such 
trade in many lands. 
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I commend our diligent chairman for 
the sponsorship of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and I am gratified to join him in 
its sponsorship. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Alabama for the 
proposal. It is not only what is fre- 
quently termed an imaginative proposal, 
but it is also a highly constructive one, 
and a proposal which is long overdue. 
It can be carried out with very little 
cost, and will pay great dividends in re- 
turns to the American economy and to 
our own prestige around the world. 

I note that the Senator has requested 
that the joint resolution be left at the 
desk for further sponsorship. I am 
happy to join him in cosponsoring the 
joint resolution. I shall do what I can 
to get prompt—in fact, immediate ac- 
tion, if it is possible to do so on the 
proposal, because it is very much needed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Minnesota, 
who, by the way, is another far-seeing 
and valuable member of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, and who participated in 
the reporting of the measure, and upon 
whose recommendation the proposed 
legislation is based. I trust note was 
made of his desire to be joined as a spon- 
sor of the joint resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a 
party to the bill, as the Senator from 
Alabama has so graciously stated, the 
purpose of which is the furtherance of a 
campaign we are waging to stimulate 
exports. The Senator from Alabama 
has very graciously added my name, in 
view of the fact that I have introduced a 
sort of pilot plant bill on the subject, 
called the Sparkman-Javits bill. There 
is a very important point that I would 
like to make, with the Senator’s 
indulgence. 

It is generally thought that export 
trade is static: That if we get export 
trade, we are taking it away from some- 
one else. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. For example, consider the 
European Common Market, where we 
have materially increased our export 
trade in 1960, and which has very ma- 
terially increased the standard of living 
in the countries which participate in the 
market. 

We are helping enormous areas by 
providing public investment, and they 
are helping themselves through their 
own indigenous investment in the new 
type of economy, by some measure of 
industrialization, some diversification of 
the agricultural economy, and better 
health and sanitation. All this creates 
new wealth and generates new wants. 
When those wants are stimulated, as 
the advertising business has shown in 
this country they can be, the people are 
stimulated to greater activity and 
initiative. 

In short, we have an enormous new 
market. We are not taking it away 
from anyone else. That market will be 
divided, with everyone getting far more 
than he got before. 

It is only by visualizing these wants, 
as we would in any other enterprise, 
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that we can understand the impact 
which will result. 

So I agree with the Senator from 
Alabama. This is an imaginative ap- 
proach. I think it is important to point 
out that by stimulating trade with every 
nation on earth we are building the sum 
total of foreign trade, not only for our- 
selves, but for everyone else, and meas- 
ures of this nature will help to achieve 
that end. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. The Senator from 
New York was largely responsible for 
the study which was made by the Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the impact 
upon import trade and what we must do 
to stimulate export trade. The bill seeks 
to implement one of the recommenda- 
tions made in the report. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled ““_New Commerce Yardstick,” which 
was published in the Washington Post 
this morning. The editorial relates to 
the Prouty amendment, which the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
adopted and added to the administra- 
tion’s minimum wage bill. 

I highly commend the writer of the 
editorial for his very succinct and clear 
analysis of the Prouty amendment in its 
relationship to the bill, and his statement 
of the importance of the amendment as 
an improvement to the bill. I hope that 
every Member of the Senate will read 
the editorial in connection with a study 
of the Prouty amendment, because in 
my judgment that amendment greatly 
strengthens the bill. In my judgment, it 
removes in large measure some of the 
reservations which some of us have held 
toward the original bill in respect to its 
definition of interstate commerce. 

If those who have had doubts about 
the effect of the bill on retail and serv- 
ice enterprises will read the editorial 
and study it in the light of the recom- 
mendations of our committee, I think 
they will have no doubt as to their justi- 
fication in supporting the bill with the 
Prouty amendment included. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


New CoMMeERcE YaRDSsTICK 


The Senate Labor Committee has notably 
improved the minimum wage bill by adopt- 
ing Senator Prouty’s amendment. The ef- 
fect of this change is to put into the bill 
@ meaningful interstate-commerce test of 
the enterprises to be covered. Retail and 
service enterprises, with many exceptions, 
would be required to pay minimum wages 
if they buy or receive for resale in 1 year 
more than $250,000 worth of goods that 
have moved in interstate commerce. A pre- 
vious exemption remains in the bill exclud- 
ing from coverage also those firms with gross 
sales of less than $1 million. 

In our opinion, the bill would be more 
satisfactory and less controversial if its 
sponsors had used the Prouty approach in 
the first place. Much of the opposition in 
the Senate is directed against the sweeping 
language of the bill which seems to assert 
a potential policy of covering any retail or 
service employee who handles any item that 
has at any time been moved across a State 
line. This is now modified, of course, to 
apply only to employers doing a substantial 
interstate business. The same result might 
have been obtained with less furor by mak- 
ing the terms of the act directly applicable 
to all enterprises engaged in interstate com- 
merce to the extent of $250,000 or more. 

Now that a new and acceptable inter- 
state-commerce test has been applied, more- 
over, why should the additional yardstick of 
$1 million in gross sales be retained at all? 
The effect is to exclude some enterprises 
that are doing a substantial interstate busi- 
ness and might well be covered. The $1 
million cutoff was placed in the bill only 
because the definition of interstate commerce 
had been made so sweeping. Now that retail 
and service establishments with only minor 
and incidental dealings in interstate com- 
merce have been eliminated, there seems to 
be no logical reason for having a gross sales 
test at all. 

It is true that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board limits its jurisdiction by a 
monetary test. But this is only because it 
is not administratively feasible to supervise 
the labor relations of many small firms. The 
same consideration is scarcely applicable to 
the minimum-wage requirement. It is well 
to remember that the Senate bill as it stands 
would cover fewer than half of the retail 
and service employees of the country, in part 
because of the high gross-sales exemption. 
This provision could be eliminated from the 
bill by a very simple amendment. The issue 
between the Senate and House would then 
be chiefly one of the proper commerce yard- 
stick to apply. 





APPOINTMENT OF TEODORO MOS- 
CosO AS U.S. AMBASSADOR TO 
VENEZUELA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate has confirmed the nomination of 
Mr. Teodoro Moscoso, one of the great 
leaders of Puerto Rico, to be the US. 
Ambassador to Venezuela. Mr. Mos- 
coso’s fellow Puerto Rican, Arturo 
Morales Carrion, was previously named 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
in the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

These two outstanding citizens of the 
United States, residents of Puerto Rico, 
have strengthened our State Department 
and our Foreign Service. 

The most interesting aspect of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Moscoso is that he was 
the leader of what is known as Puerto 
Rico’s Operation Bootstrap, which is a 
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phrase designed to explain how a people 
and an area lifted themselves, as we say, 
by their boots or bootstraps to a higher 
ground of economic activity and social 
progress. 

I was particularly pleased with both of 
these appointments of Puerto Ricans. 

The New York Times, on March 30, 
1961, published an article entitled 
“Puerto Rico’s Uplifter: Jose Teodoro 
Moscoso Mora Rodriguez.” Also, on 
March 30, the New York Times published 
an article entitled “Puerto Rico Cited to 
U.N. as a Model; Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries Urged by United States To Adopt 
Operation Bootstrap,” written by James 
Feron. I ask unanimous consent that 
both articles be printed in the RrEcorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many Members of Congress have visited 
Puerto Rico. One who visits that com- 
monwealth becomes inspired by the vast 
amount of activity which is taking place 
in terms of improvement of education, 
health services, the economic business of 
the country, the agriculture, industry, 
and indeed its politics. Puerto Rico is 
well governed. It conducts free elec- 
tions. It is a part of the great Western 
Hemisphere. It is a part of the United 
States. It enjoys an autonomy which is 
almost equivalent to independence— 
this, by the way, at its own request and 
under its own decision. 

An editorial entitled “San Juan to 
Caracas,” published in the New York 
Times of March 31, 1961, tells a very 
powerful story for the world: 

For instance, Puerto Rico ranks third in 
the world after Great Britain and the United 
States in what economists call the distribu- 
tive shares of the national income. This is 
the percentage of the income that percolates 
down and is spread around to workers of all 
classes. 

Whether by design or not, there is no more 
appropriate country for Mr. Moscoso to go to 
than Venezuela. It has for many years had 
avery fabulous income from oil which, under 
the very corrupt dictatorship of General 
Pérez Jiménez, went to a relatively few fav- 
ored Venezuelans and to American investors. 
The present democratic government of Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt is at least trying 
to work out social reforms that will dis- 
tribute the oi. wealth widely to the people 
of Venezuela. No one can give more expert 
and sympathetic advice in that direction 
than Teodoro Moscoso. 


Mr. President, I should like to use this 
opportunity to commend the people of 
Puerto Rico on their great achievements, 
particularly in the last 25 years, in the 
social, economic, and political areas. I 
wish to commend their Governor, who 
has done an amazingly fine job in giving 
leadership to the people of Puerto Rico; 
and surely I wish to commend the two 
great Puerto Ricans who now are serv- 
ing our country with such distinction 
and with such splendid backgrounds. 

Operation Bootstrap is exactly the 
kind of program that is needed in every 
one of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Instead of just talking about 
it, our fellow Americans of Puerto Rico 
have developed it, and their leadership 
has made it a reality. I wish to com- 
mend them. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

San JUAN TO CARACAS 

The appointment of Puerto Rico’s Teodoro 
Moscoso as U.S. Ambassador to Caracas, 
Venezuela, is one of the truly felicitous ini- 
tiatives of the Kennedy administration. Mr. 
Moscoso’s fellow Puerto Rican, Arturo 
Morales Carrién, was previously named a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

In both cases the men are exceptionally 
able and attractive (simpatico is the 
Spanish word for it) and both have a special 
competence in the Latin-American field. 
Mr. Moscoso was one of the architects of 
Puerto Rico’s remarkably successful Op- 
eration Bootstrap. He recommended the 
basic concepts of that economic develop- 
ment program to the new United Nations 
Committee for Industrial Development on 
Wednesday. 

President Kennedy has had it in mind to 
hold Puerto Rico up as an example to under- 
developed Latin America. One must be 
careful about doing this, because Puerto 
Rico was favored by U.S. aid, tax, and tariff 
concessions to a degree quite impossible for 
any Latin-American country. Nevertheless, 
the island’s fundamental problems were 
tackled by methods that could be copied 
anywhere. 

For instance, Puerto Rico ranks third in 
the world after Great Britain and the 
United States in what economists call the 
distributive shares of the national income. 
This is the percentage of the income that 
percolates down and is spread around to 
workers of all classes. 

Whether by design or not, there is no more 
appropriate country for Mr. Moscoso to go 
to than Venezuela. It has for many years 
had a fabulous income from oil which, 
under the very corrupt dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Pérez Jiménez, went to a relatively few 
favored Venezuelans and to American inves- 
tors. The present democratic government 
of President Romulo Betancourt is at least 
trying to work out social reforms that 
will distribute the oil wealth widely to the 
people of Venezuela. No one can give more 
expert and sympathetic advice in that di- 
rection than Teodoro Moscoso. 


ExupIr 1 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 30, 1961] 


PueErRTO Rico CITED TO U.N. aS A MoDEL—UN- 
DERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES URGED By U.S. To 
Apopt OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 


(By James Feron) 


UNIrep NaTIons, N.Y., March 29.—The 
United States recommended the framework 
of Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap today 
to underdeveloped nations looking toward 
industrialization. 

The suggestion was made indirectly in the 
new United Nations Committee for Indus- 
trial Development by Teodoro Moscoso, di- 
rector of Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico 
since 1942. 

Weaving examples of Puerto Rico’s suc- 
cessful experiment into his speech, the first 
by the United States in the committee, Mr. 
Moscoso said he would suggest three factors 
of highest priority for industrial develop- 
ment: 

1. A sound governmental structure with 
adequate planning, budgeting, personnel, 
and auditing. 

2. Education: Industrialization, he said, 
requires brain power and the first step in its 
development ts literacy. 

8. Measures of social justice to see that 
the fruits of the new efforts were justly 
distributed. 
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NAMED AS AMBASSADOR 


The Puerto Rican official was appointed to- 
day to be US. Ambassador to Venezuela, 
said the United States had been con- 
tributing strongly and in many ways to eco- 
nomic development. 

“Now we intend to strengthen this effort,” 
he said, adding that the stronger program 
would be based on longer-range planning 
and better shaped to fit the needs of each 
national development program. 

Cperation Bootstrap, which contains these 
principles, has invigorated Puerto Rico’s 
economy by attracting industry through the 
offer of a trained, abundant, and low-cost 
labor market, tax benefits, political stability, 
and an attractive climate. 

Mr. Moscos warned, however, of the need 
for organized programs and of the time nec- 
essary to get results. He called also for pub- 
lic participation and said: “If the masses do 
not feel that they are participating in the 
advance of the economy, they will not sup- 
port a development program indefinitely.” 

Operation Bootstrap, he said, is an un- 
fortunate translation of the more vigorous 
rallying cry in Spanish, which has identified 
our program in the minds, and I hope the 
hearts, of all Puerto Ricans. 

That cry, he said, is “Manos a la obra,” or 
“Let’s eet on with the job.” He told the 
commit cee, “This strikes me as a sound rec- 
ommendation for all of us.” 


SENSE OF PURPOSE NEEDED 


“We need a sense of purpose and an under- 
standing of industrial development,” Mr. 
Moscoso said, as well as an appreciation of 
the sacrifices needed to engage in it suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Moscoso, as U.S. representative on the 
industrial committee, has proved a popular 
choice. He especially pleased Latin-Ameri- 
can delegates a few days ago when he sec- 
onded the nomination of a South American 
delegate in fluent Spanish. 

The committee also heard Dr. Otto Don- 
ner, speaking for the West German observer 
mission, say that underdeveloped countries 
should be able to get United Nations help in 
determining which industries were worth 
fostering, given the natural resources and 
the needs of the cc untry. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 30, 1961] 
US. PLAN GAINS 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Lonpon, March 29.—The United States 
won agreement today on most of the points 
of its new plan for increasing and improving 
aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

The 10-nation Development Assistance 
Group made no specific dollar commitments, 
nor was it asked to do so. However, the 
group approved a set of concepts that will 
almost inevitably increase the total of aid 
and provide it in forms more useful to the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The group also accepted the United States 
proposal of a permanent, full-time chair- 
man, who would be an American. France 
will provide the vice chairman. 

These were the first decisions ever made 
by the group, which was set up a year ago 
as an experimental device for coordinating 
the various national aid efforts. The mem- 
bers include the United States, Canada, 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal and Japan. 


RESOLUTION IS APPROVED 


The group agreed on the following points, 
published in the form of a resolution on 
the common aid effort. 

1. The common objective will be to 
secure an expansion of the aggregate volume 
of resources going to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

2. Aid on an assured and continuing 
basis would do the job of development best. 
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This means aid programs planned for more 
than a year at a time. 

8. In the case of some underdeveloped 
countries, the common aid effort should 
stress grants or loans on favorable terms 
rather than private or Government aid on 
commercial terms. This alone would mean 
a major change in the aid programs of some 
countries. 

4. There should be a study of principles 
for fairly sharing the aid burden among the 
donor countries, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances of each country, including its 
economic capacity and all other relevant 
factors. 

The United States did not press hard at 
this meeting for its general formula of 
contributions totaling 1 percent of the com- 
bined gross national products of the mem- 
bers, with each nation’s share adjusted to 
take account of its defense effort and its 
standard of living. 

The other members were almost unani- 
mously cool to the idea of any mechanical 
or mathematical burden-sharing formula. 
The United States did win agreement that 
burden-sharing would be made the subject 
of a formal study. 

The United States suffered a setback on 
one of its proposals which was not pushed 
vigorously. This was the idea that nations 
with a deficit in their balance of interna- 
tional payments could legitimately tie their 
aid to purchases of their own goods but 
eee others should extend aid on a separate 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 30, 1961] 


PUERTO Rico’s UPLIFTER: JOSE TEODORO Mos- 
coso Moro RopRIGUEZ 


In recent years Puerto Rico has been por- 
trayed in some advertisements as a land 
where business executives relax at lovely la- 
goons after work, where postdebs lean over 
colonial balconies and muse, “I’m falling in 
love with old San Juan” and where bevies of 
sprightly girls caper across the green hills. 

Part of this campaign has been inspired by 
Madison Avenue, but a much larger part of 
the new image of Puerto Rico has been the 
work of a so-called “bumblebee” theorist and 
economist named Teodoro Moscoso, who was 
designated yesterday as U.S. Ambassador to 
Venezueia. 

Mr. Moscoso, along with Gov. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, has drawn thousands of American 
industrialists to the Commonwealth. 

It was not easy for Mr. Moscoso to do this. 
The campaign to “sell” Puerto Rico as an 
industrialists’ paradise—complete with 
abundant labor and no taxes—was thought 
hopelessly ridiculous by many of his critics. 
But to such critics Mr. Moscoso delivered his 
bumblebee theory: 

“Such are the aerodynamics and wing- 
loading of the bumblebee that, in theory, it 
cannot fly. But the bumblebee does not 
know this.” 


URGES OTHERS TO FOLLOW 


At the United Nations, Mr. Moscoso urged 
underdeveloped nations looking toward in- 
dustrialization to follow Puerto Rico’s 
example. 

Puerto Rico has been converted in the last 
20 years from poverty to a flourishing 
island that now has 700 factories that pro- 
duce 450 products. Twenty years ago the 
average Puerto Rican died at the age of 46. 
The life expectancy there now is 70. 

Success for Puerto Rico has meant success 
for its energetic Administrator of Economic 
Development. 

The new Ambassador was born José Teo- 
doro Moscoso Mora 50 years ago 


Rodriguez 
in Barcelona, Spain, but moved at an early 
age to Ponce, P.R., where his family had a 
thriving drug business. They were purists; 
no soda fountains were allowed on the prem- 
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GRADUATED AS PHARMACIST 


Young Teodoro seemed headed for a career 
as a druggist. He was graduated as a 
pharmacist in 1932 from the University of 
Michigan. But 10 years later, when the 
Government sought young talent to help 
industrialize the island, he was tapped to 
head the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 
ment Company. 

He was a supersalesman. He fought for 
the construction of Puerto Rico’s first resort- 
class hotel, the Caribe Hilton. His critics 
called this ‘““Moscoso’s Folly.” But the hotel 
opened its doors in 1949, opening the way for 
the tourist and industrial boom that fol- 
lowed. Tourism, which had been negligible 
in 1949, now adds more than $50 million a 
year to Puerto Rico’s income. 

Mr. Moscoso’s optimism and energy are 
blended with charm and flexibility. The 
latter qualities were demonstrated at a res- 
taurant one day when an industrialist, who 
had invited Mr. Moscoso to dine, said “Ted, 
you choose the wine.” 

Mr. Moscoso thought for a moment, and 
then requested a red French wine, a 
Romanee Conti of a great year. 


THE WAITER BLANCHED 


The waiter blanched. Then he leaned over 
to whisper to the industrialist, who cringed, 
and finally said: 

“Ted, they have it—but it costs $90 a 
bottle.” 

“OK,” said Mr. Moscoso blithely, “let’s 
have beer.” 

This anecdote also illustrates a remarkable 
memory—for wine as well as for even more 
heady subjects. But on rare occasions his 
modesty overwhelms his memory, as it did 
one morning when he was about to send a 
letter of commendation to a government 
worker who had canceled an overdue vaca- 
tion for a Puerto Rican cause—then realized 
that the worker was himself. 

Mr. Moscoso is married and has a daugh- 
ter studying in Italy and a son who is a 
sophomore at Harvard. 





RAILROADS AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise today to speak on a subject which 
is of growing concern to many of my 
constituents, namely, the discontinuance 
of passenger train service, coupled with 
the wave of proposed railroad mergers. 

The fact is that under the loopholes 
afforded in the Transportation Act of 
1958 many railroads have set out to 
scrap their passenger services, and in 
the case of some railroads this aim has 
already been achieved. Other railroads 
are deliberately cutting back mail-haul- 
ing and less-than-carload freight. 

Moreover, coupled with the wide- 
spread movement to eliminate passenger 
trains and other operations, some rail- 
road managements have been seeking to 
achieve a further reduction of service 
and shrinkage of our great railroad 
transportation network in the form of 
mergers and consolidations. We have 
underway in this country right now the 
greatest scrambling and rearranging of 
our railroads that has occurred since the 
turn of the century. 

I can speak of this with some first- 
hand knowledge, referring only to 
merger moves which involve railroads 
within the State of Minnesota, but what 
is true in my area appears also to be 
true of railroads throughout the Na- 
tion. The lack of a well-formulated, 
sound and beneficial public policy con- 
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cerning railroad mergers and passenger 
train abandonments which is evident in 
my State is apparent everywhere. 

As a result of the many communica- 
tions I have received, I know that the 
people of Minnesota are greatly con- 
cerned about the destruction of a large 
portion of our national railroad network 
which is currently being allowed to take 
place. This destruction has hit Minne- 
sota particularly hard during the last 2 
years, since various railroads previously 
providing passenger train services have 
used loopholes in the Transportation Act 
of 1958 to abandon a considerable num- 
ber of passenger trains. One such rail- 
road is the venerable Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., 
which, under section 13a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, already has aban- 
doned six trains, and now has served 
notice of its interest to abandon the last 
of its formerly ~\eat transcontinental 
passenger trains, che superdome Olym- 
pian Hiawatha, which began operation 
in 1911. 

These Milwaukee passenger trains 
are known as Nos. 15 and 16, and they 
run daily between Chicago and Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash. The discontinu- 
ance would not apply to that portion of 
these trains operating between Chicago 
and Minneapolis, but it would eliminate 
the last remaining transcontinental 
passenger train service on this railroad 
from Minneapolis west. These trains 
now link literally hundreds of cities in 
Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington and, 
particularly, at certain seasons of the 
year, are the only always-dependable, 
all-weather means of access to many of 
them. 

One would think that the question of 
adandoment of train service of such 
magnitude, and of such clear impor- 
tance in the public interest, would de- 
mand the fullest of investigations and 
the most careful of deliberations. Yet, 
on January 10 of this year, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued an 
order which called for a total of only 
five hearings, spread over nine days, in 
but five of the literally hundreds of 
communities along the some 1,806 miles 
served by these trains. 

The public at large must have made 
known that it felt the same way as I do 
concerning the inadequacy of this kind 
of investigation of so important a mat- 
ter, affecting the future of hundreds of 
communities, for the Commission on 
February 8 announced it would have 
an additional hearing. Six hearings, in 
six different cities out of hundreds, and 
in but four of the six States, served by 
the Olympian-Hiawatha, are all the in- 
vestigation contemplated. On the basis 
of these hearings, incidentally before an 
examiner who has already forecast the 
end of all passenger train services in 
this country, the fate of the future rail- 
road passenger train accommodations 
for many thousands of people is to be 
decided. 

As I have already pointed out—but it 
needs to be repeated again and again for 
emphasis—a great many of the com- 
munities now served by these Milwaukee 
trains will, if discontinuance is per- 
mitted, be left without any remaining 
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passenger train service. In the great 
Northwest, where mountains and snow 
frequently limit highway service, this 
would impose real hardship and seri- 
ously disrupt the local economy. In 
most of these communities, it is a con- 
siderable distance to the nearest com- 
peting railroad center, and thus the loss 
of service in this area is perhaps many 
times more harmful than it is in areas 
where competing railroad lines are 
comparatively close together. 

Although the Interstate Commerce 
Commission felt that it needed only six 
hearings to determine whether or not 
it should let the Milwaukee end its once- 
great transcontinental train service, it 
is clear from the public interest evi- 
denced at these hearings that the pub- 
lic does not regard such treatment as 
adequate. In fact, although the hear- 
ings in Minneapolis were originally 
scheduled to last only 1 day, I am told 
that so many witnesses against abandon- 
ment turned out that the original hear- 
ing room in the Federal Building was 
overcrowded and the hearings had to be 
moved to the Grain Exchange Buiding 
and were continued into the second day. 
It is my understanding, that only two 
witnesses spoke in favor of the abandon- 
ment, while a great many appeared in 
opposition, including the mayors of both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, representa- 
tives of other communities and several 
major business enterprises, who were 
also concerned over the inadequacies of 
mail and express service that would re- 
sult from the discontinuance. 

I realize, of course, that the railroad 
industry, like all other common carriers, 
has encountered new problems in recent 
years, but I cannot accept this as suffi- 
cient reason for permitting the railroads 
to destroy and wipe out services which 
are still essential. It seems to me that 
the proposal to discontinue the Olympian 
Hiawatha trains should make clear to 
the Congress that railroad management 
is now seeking to use the provisions en- 
acted as part of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 to eliminate trains on a scale 
which never was contemplated by the 
Congress when it approved this measure. 

It is not surprising in such circum- 
stances that last December, at its meet- 
ing in Las Vegas, Nev., the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners adopted the following 
resolution regarding the Transportation 
Act of 1958: 

RESOLUTION REGARDING THE TRANSPORTATION 
Act oF 1958 

Whereas the Transportation Act of 1958 
has emasculated State authority in regula- 
tion of railroads, and 

Whereas the States, at least in name, re- 
tain their responsibility to regulate, but 
without commensurate power: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners re- 
quests the Congress to reevaluate the effects 
of the Transportation Act of 1958, with a 
view to restoring State authority. 


While I have some doubts about the 
wisdom or necessity of restoring full con- 
trol over this important matter exclu- 
Sively to the State commissions, since 
some States do not have adequate regu- 
latory means, I am in full accord with 
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the Commissioners’ assertion that the 
Transportation Act of 1958 must be re- 
evaluated and amended. In any case, 
power to regulate in the public interest 
must be placed in the hands of whatever 
agency is given the responsibility for 
such regulation, and under the 1958 
amendment it is clear that the ICC does 
not have such power. 

In regard to railroad mergers, there is 
also grave doubt in my mind that, under 
existing law, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has adequate powers to pro- 
tect the public from the present threat 
of some railroad managements to cripple 
and curtail our railroad system through 
consolidations of railroad properties. 

Besides wanting to eliminate pas- 
senger train services, the Milwaukee road 
is now reported to be moving ahead with 
plans for a merger with the Chicago & 
North Western Railway which would 
produce a new railroad larger than any 
now in existence in this country, involv- 
ing 21,325 miles of track in 15 States. 
At the same time, four other railroads 
serving the great Northwest, the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and Burling- 
ton, and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway also are moving toward a mer- 
ger, which would create an even larger 
single railroad of 24,728 miles of track. 
Also affecting the same great Northwest 
region is a third merger proposal, involv- 
ing a struggle between the Santa Fe and 
the Southern Pacific for control and 
merger with the Western Pacific. 

Each of these merger proposals in- 
volves highly profitable railroad enter- 
prises, and they originate, not out of any 
overall plan of the railroad industry for 
the creation of a more efficient national 
railroad network, but out of individual 
plans, developed by the management of 
the carriers to be merged, solely for 
improvement of the competitive and fi- 
nancial situation of just the railroads 
involved. In each case, the alleged sav- 
ings which the backers of mergers have 
advanced in justification depend largely 
upon curtailment of service and elimina- 
tion of parallel track and facilities. If 
these mergers were to be put into effect, 
many communities would be left with- 
out railroad service, many thousands of 
railroad employees would lose their jobs, 
and the future industrial expansion po- 
tential of the region these carriers serve 
would be gravely limited. Against these 
severe negative factors, the proponents 
of merger advance only the promise of 
greater profits for the railroads involved. 

Actually, there is widespread doubt 
even in the railroad industry that the 
financial gains for the comparatively few 
interests that would benefit are sufficient 
to offset the adverse effects that would 
follow. Actually, some in railroad finan- 
cial circles say that the impetus to the 
proposed merger of the Milwaukee and 
the C. & N.W. stems more from a desire 
on the part of the Milwaukee manage- 
ment to protect itself against the adverse 
effects of the proposed Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and Burlington 
merger than upon real enthusiasm for 
the merger with C.& N.W. In fact, there 
is a fight now going on within the man- 
agement of the Milwaukee itself with five 
directors, led by Mr. J. Patrick Lannan, 
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threatening a proxy fight to block the 
move. Mr. Lannan charged recently 
that the proposed terms had _ been 
“loaded” against the Milwaukee stock- 
holders by two big insurance firms, Met- 
ropolitan and Equitable, which have huge 
holdings in the two roads. 

The situation on the Milwaukee is not 
unique in railroad management circles 
at the present time, and some of the 
most vigorous opposition to railroad 
mergers is coming from carrier manage- 
ments representing the roads who will 
suffer severely if the proposed consolida- 
tions are allowed to take place. 

One would think that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is required by law to 
consider the public interest in all con- 
solidations and mergers of railroad prop- 
erties before granting this approval, 
would be taking a good hard look at the 
effects upon competition which the score 
of pending merger proposals would have 
if put into effect. Instead, the Commis- 
sion has apparently decided to wipe its 
hands of all concern for the weaker car- 
riers who will be adversely affected. In 
its decision approving the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna merger, for example, the Commis- 
sion ruled that the complaints of com- 
peting railroads, which would suffer from 
the competition of the merged road, 
should be dismissed in the interest of 
an alleged public good. 

Moreover, the Commission has also 
apparently decided that it will duck its 
responsibilities entirely in regard to con- 
sidering whether proposed consolidations 
will help strengthen or hurt the overall 
national railroad system. When it was 
asked last year by the New York Central 
Railroad to hold up all merger proceed- 
ings until it had investigated their ef- 
fects upon competing railroads and 
worked out a plan for the most efficient 
coordination of the railroads, the ICC 
turned down this request on grounds that 
it was not warranted. The result is that 
the Commission, in effect, has given no- 
tice that it does not intend to weigh the 
long-range, overall rail transport needs 
of the Nation in acting upon pending 
merger applications. At the same time, 
members of the Commission have been 
making speeches throughout the coun- 
try, urging railroads to develop merger 
plans, and promising that they would be 
given as favorable consideration as pos- 
sible when they are acted on by the 
Commission. This kind of cavalier treat- 
ment of a problem having such far- 
reaching effects hardly seems in keeping 
with the mandate Congress has given to 
the ICC to make its approval of rail- 
road mergers conform to the public in- 
terest. 

Frankly, I cannot understand how the 
Commission can square that responsi- 
bility without first formulating a clear- 
cut policy for railroad consolidations 
and developing a long-range plan that 
would insure that such consolidations 
do not result in curtailed competition 
and monopoly control. Such a plan, too, 
would have to consider the adverse ef- 
fects which each merger proposal would 
have upon the potential for future eco- 
nomic growth of the regions affected, 
and, as Congress has already made clear, 
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the adverse effect upon employment of 
such mergers is definitely a part of the 
public interest and must be adequately 
weighed and protected in all merger 
proceedings. 

Along with this, of course, the finan- 
cial situation of the railroad industry 
and of the individual carriers is prop- 
erly a matter for consideration and re- 
view. In this connection, however, I 
want to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the Commission the remarks 
made by James F. Oates, Jr., president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
before the 1959 annual meeting of Equi- 
table’s board of directors. Mr. Oates, 
whose firm has been charged with being 
one of the prime motivators of the Mil- 
waukee-C. & N.W. merger proposal, then 
stated: 

Despite the problems railroads have faced 
in recent years and the publicity accounted 
them, our investment in the field has been 
most profitable. Our rail portfolio is sound 
overall and we look forward to continued 
satisfactory investment experience in this 
field. As generally recognized, there is no 
substitute for the railroads in moving heavy 
loads over long distances. Railroad trans- 
portation is still essential to the welfare of 
America in peace as well as in war. 


From this, one would gather that the 
financial interests who have invested in 
the railroads are doing well, and that 
there is no compelling need to eliminate 
essential services to the public or to tear 
up thousands of miles of track as many 
railroad managements are now propos- 
ing. The Equitable is reported to now 
have some $814 million invested in rail- 
road securities, representing over 20 
percent of the total investments made 
by all life insurance companies in the 
industry, so that its experience is by no 
means a limited one. 

It is also heartening to note that Mr. 
Oates, besides stressing the most prof- 
itable nature of railroad investments, 
has called attention to the indispensa- 
ble nature of railroad services. This 
is a factor which surely must be weighed 
as being even more important to the na- 
tional interest than the rate of return 
on railroad investments. The avail- 
ability of dependable, efficient railroad 
transportation is essential to the future 
welfare of business in general. It often 
determines whether or not an enter- 
prise can compete, and it is certainly a 
major factor in determining whether or 
not men are employed and a community 
is prospering. 

A manufacturer must be able to ob- 
tain raw materials at a proper trans- 
portation cost, and he must be able to 
get his goods to market at a rate that 
matches his competitors. Because of 
these considerations, the public interest 
certainly requires that the Government 
should take whatever actions may be 
necessary to insure the preservation of 
adequate, efficient and competitive rail- 
road transportation facilities. 

I say that the Government must act, 
because clearly the management of the 
railroad industry in recent years has 
not been acting to preserve that kind 
of railroad transportation. It is clear 
that many railroads have determined to 
jettison passenger traffic, and they have 
succeeded, in many instances, in mak- 
ing it so unpleasant and inconvenient 
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that countless thousands of travelers 
are now being forced to turn to other 
forms of transportation. Other rail- 
roads are cutting back on other serv- 
ices, such as mail transportation and 
less-than-carload freight, and now we 
are confronted with a widespread 
merger movement, bringing with it 
further proposals for cutting back rail- 
road services. The concept of service, 
the foundation of any vital industry, 
is rapidly disappearing from railroading. 

It is not enough for the railroads to 
tell us that they will reinstitute service 
if there is a future demand for it and 
sufficient traffic is offered. Shippers, 
having traffic at hand, must move it over 
the mode of transport that is available. 
They cannot depend on promises when 
the survival of their business is at stake. 

Shrinking of the potential for railroad 
service—which is implicit in the current 
actions of railroad management in regard 
to passenger service, small freight ship- 
ments, mail and express, and through 
merger and consolidation moves—cer- 
tainly is not the way whereby the rail- 
roads can expand their income in the 
future. To get more business, the rail- 
roads must provide more—not less— 
service, yet too many railroad manage- 
ments today, instead of seeking new ways 
to expand their services to attract addi- 
tional business, appear to be devoting 
all of their energies to finding means of 
curtailing and shrinking their opera- 
tions. 

In view of what is happening in the 
railroad industry it is imperative that 
this Congress take a good, hard look at 
the whole subject and act to amend the 
Transportation Act of 1958 s0 as to 
better protect the public interest. 

Mr. President, the railroad mergers in 
the Midwest are becoming a matter of 
serious public concern. They are of vital 
concern to the people of Minnesota. 

It is one thing for the railroad in- 
dustry to consider only its so-called im- 
mediate operational efficiency pattern. 
It is another thing for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to consider the 
public interest. 

My remarks today are directed toward 
what I call the public interest, which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
designed in part to protect. Of course, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has the responsibility of establishing 
equitable rates and tariffs for transpor- 
tation of all forms. It also has the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the public 
interest. 

An ever-increasing number of people 
in the Midwest, where we must depend in 
large measure upon rail transportation, 
are becoming deeply concerned over the 
patterns of railroad consolidation and 
merger. In that part of the country the 
winters are severe, and we need railroads 
which can serve the needs of our people. 
It is the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to protect and preserve the 
needed service, and at the same time to 
provide the railroads with an opportu- 
nity to make a legitimate profit on their 
overall investment. In that connection, 
I emphasize the words “overall invest- 
ment.” 

If the Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
is willing to invest in railroad se- 
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curities more than $800 million of its 
assets, and if it finds that those invest- 
ments are well protected and yield a 
good return, it seems to me there is still 
some profit in the railroad business. I 
hope there is, because surely this in- 
dustry deserves a fair return upon its 
investment, 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 37, line 15, to add the 
following: 

And rates of pay in hotels, motels, and 
restaurants and other food service enter- 
prises. 


At line 19, add: 

And the complex problems involving rates 
of pay of employees in hotels, motels, res- 
taurants and other food service enterprises 
who are exempted from the provisions of this 
Act. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to add to sec- 
tion 12 of the bill, which calls for a 
study by the Secretary of Labor of agri- 
cultural, handling, and processing ex- 
emptions, a study also of the exemption 
afforded under the act with reference 
to hotel, motel, restaurant, and other 
food service employees, it being empha- 
sized that if they had been included 
under the act they would have been in- 
cluded subject to the $1 million and 
other restrictions upon coverage relating 
to interstate commerce. 

I may say to my colleagues that I 
fought rather hard—at least I thought 
it was a vigorous effort—to do something 
for the nontipped employees in hotels, 
motels, and restaurants, those who, 
based upon my own knowledge, greatly 
need our help in respect to minimum 
wages. 

In New York they are covered by a $1 
minimum wage. In other States they 
are not covered, and are often in 
the most depressed areas in terms of 
compensation. But the point of view 
of my colleagues was so strongly against 
me—indeed, my own was the only vote 
in favor of the proposal—that I had to 
yield to their judgment that the proposal 
was inopportune for inclusion in this 
bill. However, this is an exemption 
which can certainly make these employ- 
ees feel that they are being discriminated 
against, though they need our ministra- 
tions as much as do any other employees 
covered under the act. So, at the very 
least, let us direct the attention of the 
Department of Labor to their problems, 
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so the Department can at least get the 
facts. 

The need for such a study is borne out 
by the statement of Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg, who, in the hearings in 
March, stated: 

With respect to hotels, motels, and res- 
taurants, we do not believe that we have suf- 
ficient information at this time regarding 
the complex problems involving rates of pay 
for tipped employees in these establishments 
to recommend that they be brought under 
the act. It was also considered undesirable 
to fragment the coverage of the act by 
bringing nontipped employees under its pro- 
tection, while excluding tipped employees of 
the same establishment. One of the objec- 
tives of the bill is to minimize those areas 
in which fragmentation of coverage already 
exists. This whole matter should be studied 
further, and I can assure you that the De- 
partment will make such a study. 


On the question of fragmentization, I 
need only point out that, in leaving the 
bill as it is, we are certainly fragmentiz- 
ing enough. I can think of nothing 
more fragmented than department store 
or drug store sales clerks being covered, 
and department store lunch counter 
employees or dishwashers remaining un- 
covered under the bill. 

Be that as it may, I hope the com- 
mittee will make this much of a conces- 
sion, so that the subject will be 
carefully looked into. I hope very much 
that the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral, will deem it appropriate to 
accept the amendment. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator called attention to the position 
taken by the Secretary of Labor when 
he was before our committee, because 
it expresses the view of the majority of 
the members of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The Secretary rec- 
ognized the need for legislation in this 
area, aS does the Senator from New 
York. Speaking for the committee, and 
as chairman of the subcommittee, we 
will accept the amendment presented by 
the Senator from New York 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the amendment does 
not include within the purview of the 
bill employees of motels, hotels, and 
restaurants? 

Mr. JAVITS. It does not. I regret to 
report that I was resoundingly defeated 
in committee, and I shall not bring that 
amendment to the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the first 
good news I have heard today, and I 
congratulate the Senator on his candor. 

Do I correctly understand the pur- 
pose of the amendment is simply to 
include a study of hotel, motel, and 
restaurant employees within that section 
of the bill which provides for a study 
of various agricultural and processing 
enterprises, and for a report thereon? 

Mr JAVITS. Precisely. I know the 
Senator’s views of the bill; but I say 
to the Senator, whether one is for or 
against the bill, if it is enacted into law 
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we would certainly want to see whether 
it is effective or whether it is applied 
in a discriminatory way; and this pro- 
posal will at least give us authoritative 
facts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Since it provides 
only for an increase in the field of study, 
and the Senator knows that those of 
us who have very strong feelings against 
the bill have felt that the subject matter 
needed further study, I would have no 
objection to inclusion in the bill of the 
proposed amendment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 


from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
associate myself with the Senator’s pro- 
posal and express myself in support of 
it. I think it is very meritorious, be- 
cause, surely, this particular group of 
workers has, in the mind of many of 
us, a just claim for inclusion under the 
bill, The proposal will give them an 
opportunity to have a study made. 

As I understand, there will be a report 
filed, so the Congress will have the bene- 
fit of the particular study into the motel, 
hotel, and food service industry. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
A study must be made, under the terms 
of the bill. It directs the Secretary to 
include this item, as well as the agricul- 
tural item. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator. I trust the amendment will 
be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, ear- 
lier in the day the Senator from Florida 
stated that he proposed to offer an 
amendment relating to a re-enactment 
of the exemption of retail stores and 
service establishments in the precise 
substance as that provided by the 
amendment in the 1949 law which the 
Senator from Florida offered at that 
time, and which was adopted. The 
Senator from Florida advised the Sen- 
ate that he was informed certain revi- 
sions of his proposed amendment were 
required by changes in the draft of the 
bill. I have now had handed to me 
what I understand to be the work of 
the Senate legislative counsel, and also 
my own legislative staff, which adapts 
my proposed amendment so as to make 
it apply, as I am advised, to the bill as 
reported. 

I submit that amendment now for the 
sole purpose of having it printed so it 
may lie on the table. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator go- 
ing to explain the amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was going to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Please do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not had an 
opportunity to read it, as I explained 
on the floor, but this amendment, 
though it sounds very complicated in 
form, would simply reenact, without 
change at all, the exemptions of retail 
businesses and service enterprises that 
were afforded by the amendment which 
bears my name, and which was voted in 
1949. 

That is the intention. If there is any 
departure from that intention, the Sen- 
ator from Florida will be surprised. 

I make the statement at this length 
because the amendment proposed, as a 
result of the different form in which 
the bill is proposed this year, has had 
to be addressed to some eight different 
sections of the bill; and, frankly, I think 
it would take a very careful study to 
make sure that it does what I am ad- 
vised by the Senate legislative counsel 
it does. 

Mr. McNAMARA. If we can study 
the amendment which the Senator holds 
in his hand, we may be able to agree on 
it. I would like to be able to check it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
supply it first to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. What I was planning to do was 
to have it printed and lie on the table. 
It is so complex—— 

Mr. McNAMARA. If that procedure 
suits the Senator from Florida, it is sat- 
isfactory to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
suspend the request until the learned 
Senator from Michigan and his counsel 
can examine it. It applies to eight sec- 
tions of the bill, as I am informed, in the 
opinion of the legislative counsel. 

Mr. McNAMARA. May we have a 
copy of it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be very glad 
to have the Senator examine it. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the desk, and 
that in the meantime the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara] be allowed to 
make a copy of it for his own perusal 
and for perusal by counsel, because we 
are together in wishing tc have it mean 
only one thing; that is, if agreed to, the 
amendment would reenact the exemp- 
tions in the field which I have mentioned 
without change. If the amendment is 
not agreed to, at least it will represent 
a sincere effort to accomplish that result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the desk. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We hope, upon 
examination, we shall be able to agree 
with the interpretation of the Senator, 
and I think we shall. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 














Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, a study 
of State laws makes it unmistakably 
clear that they do not give adequate pro- 
tection to workers left uncovered by the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In at least 21 States there are no mini- 
mum wage safeguards for employees in 
the retail trade. Furthermore, 14 of 
the States that do have laws apply them 
only to women or women and minors, 
they do not cover male employees. 
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Finally, the minimum wage require- 
ments which are in effect at the State 
level are in most cases woefully inade- 
quate; 16 cents an hour is the minimum 
wage in one State and it has been the 
requirement since 1915; 22 cents an hour 
is the standard in another. A third 
State has a general $11 to $15 weekly 
minimum and this amounts to about 23 
to 31 cents hourly for 48 hours. 

Only 12 States have general mini- 
mums of $1 or more, and 2 of these safe- 
guard only women, not men. I am very 
happy to say that my own State of 
Vermont is one of the 12. 

I respect the views of those who say 
with respect to additional minimum 
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wage coverage, “Let the States do it,” 
but I say to them in all candor that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act has been on 
the Federal statute books for 23 years 
and the States have done very little to 
implement it. 

So that all Senators will have an op- 
portunity to observe the lack of State 
action in the wage and hour field and 
the deficiencies in the State laws that do 
exist, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
at this point in the Recorp a table con- 
taining a summary of State minimum 
wage requirements. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





Taste 1.—Summary of Stale minimum wage requirements, February 1961 
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BIG BUSINESS IN THE RETAIL TRADE 


Mr. PROUTY. The corner grocery 
store, drugstore, or variety store, of 
yesterday has been to a large extent 
replaced by giant retail chains. Large 
retail establishments cover about 4 per- 
cent of the total number in the United 
States, but they account for 43 percent 
of all retail sales, 43 percent of all retail 
employment, and 45 percent of all retail 
payrolls. 

In 1957, 1 million retail firms were 
responsible for $200 billion in gross sales. 
Twenty of the largest retailers had ap- 
proximately $21 billion in gross sales in 
1957, or over 10 percent of the total 
sales for all stores, and they operated 
about 11 percent of all the stores. 

It is common knowledge that the 
size of the typical retail enterprise keeps 
increasing. In 1957, 17 leading depart- 
ment store chains did a business volume 
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of $5.5 billion; 5 mail order companies 
did a $4.9 billion volume; 11 variety 
chain systems did a $2.2 billion volume. 

Business concentration is particularly 
evident in the retail food industry. 
Three retail food chains had sales in 
1959 amounting to a combined dollar 
volume of $9.3 billion. This was over 
18 percent of American food sales. Five 
other retail chains took in an additional 
$3.5 billion in sales. These top eight 
companies alone took in almost 25 per- 
cent of the entire $51.7 billion spent on 
food in 1959 by the people of this 
Nation. 

It would overburden the imagination 
to attempt to calculate the staggering 
impact these stores have upon inter- 
state commerce. 

I believe that these retail giants can 
afford to pay a decent minimum wage 
to their employees. The Department 
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of Labor has shown that about 20 per- 
cent of the employees of retail estab- 
lishments earn less than $1. Tragic to 
say, the Department survey points out 
that very large retail enterprises have 
a@ greater proportion of employees re- 
ceiving substandard wages. The pro- 
portion in retail enterprises with 11 
stores or more that paid under $1 an 
hour was 28 percent in comparison with 
26 percent for 1-store enterprises and 
23 percent for enterprises with 2 to 10 
stores. 

These facts seem to indicate that a 
wage-and-hour bill will help the small 
merchant encounter the competition of 
the large chains. 

THE NEED FOR MINIMUM WAGE INCREASES 

A. INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING 

Between the spring of 1956 and Janu- 
ary 1961 the Consumer Price Index rose 
about 11 percent. Therefore, the pur- 
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chasing power of the dollar minimum 
wage is considerably less than it was 
when the rate first took effect. Since 
1956, the real earnings of workers whose 
wages are determined by the level of the 
Federal minimum have gone down, and 
this has happened during a period when 
the real earnings of most workers were 
on the upgrade. To merely restore the 
purchasing power of the 1956 rate we 
would have to increase the minimum 
wage to $1.11. 

B. RELATION OF MINIMUM WAGE TO AVERAGE 

HOURLY EARNINGS 


In 1949, the 75-cent minimum wage 
was equal to 54 percent of the average 
hourly wage in manufacturing which 
was then $1.39. In 1955, the $1 mini- 
mum wage amounted to 53 percent of 
the average hourly wage in manufac- 
turing, then $1.88. In December of 
1960 average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing were $2.32, but the Federal 
minimum wage was only 43 percent of 
this figure. These facts make it ap- 
parent that those depending on the 
minimum have not only failed to enjoy 
the substantial increases received by 
other workers but have actually lost 
ground. 

During the 1956 to 1960 period aver- 
age hourly earnings increased by 19 per- 
cent. In some of the higher wage 
manufacturing industries wages have 
increased by even greater percentages. 
In some of the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries earnings have jumped 25 per- 
cent or more in the last 4 years. This 
is true in the contract construction and 
utilities fields. 


C. INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY 


The average real product per man- 
hour in the private sector of the econ- 
omy was $2.80 in 1956 and $3.08 in 1959, 
an increase of about 10 percent. The 
best estimates available indicate that 
the average for 1960 is 1.13 times that 
for 1956. I have already pointed out 
that we could justify an increase in the 
minimum from $1 to $1.11 simply on the 
increase in the cost of living. Certainly 
a modest jump over the $1.11 rate could 
be justified by making allowance for the 
increase in productivity. 

D., INCOME NECESSARY FOR DECENT STANDARD 
OF LIVING 

The studies of some 13 States con- 
cerning the amount of money a single 
woman needs to maintain herself at 
minimum health and decency standards 
indicate an average income require- 
ment exceeding $2,500. Of course the 
amount of money needed to take care 
of the requirements of a wage earner 
with a large family would be consider- 
ably more. 

The present statutory minimum of $1 
an hour means an average annual in- 
come of only about $1,600, assuming 
1,600 hours of work, which seems to be 
the average. 

I know there is much disagreement 
about how large a minimum we should 
approve in Congress this year, but I am 
sure we all recognize that the $1 rate 
falls far short of providing even the bare 
necessities of life. 

E,. LOW WAGES IN THE RETAIL TRADE 


The declared policy of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is to eliminate as rapidly 
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as practicable, without substantially 
curtailing employment, substandard 
labor conditions in industries engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce. Coverage under 
the present act is too limited to meet 
this objective. Twenty-four million 
workers are now protected by the act’s 
$1 minimum wage. However, 20 million 
other wage and salary workers are not 
protected by the Federal law. A sub- 
stantial proportion of these workers, 
many of whom are paid low wages, 
could appropriately be brought under 
the act. 

About half of the 20 million workers 
are employed in the retail and service 
trades. Millions of those workers are 
employed by enterprises which are en- 
gaged in interstate activities to a sub- 
stantial extent. Extension of protection 
to these workers would greatly improve 
the effectiveness of thé Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Large numbers of the workers in the 
retail and service trades are paid sub- 
standard wages. This is disclosed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 1120. 
This bulletin indicates that nationwide, 
45 percent of the workers in the retail 
trade are paid less than $1.15 and one- 
fourth of these workers are paid less 
than $1. In one area 64 percent of the 
retail workers are paid less than $1.15, 
and 45 percent are paid less than $1 an 
hour. 

The low wage problem is particularly 
evident in nonmetropolitan areas. La- 
bor Department surveys show that in 
some nonmetropolitan areas 71 percent 
of the retail workers earn $1.15 or less, 
and 54 percent of the workers earn less 
than $1. Even considering the Nation 
as a whole, we find that 57 percent of 
the retail workers in nonmetropolitan 
areas earn $1.15 or less per hour, and 
50 percent of these workers earn $1.05 
or under. 

While there may have been some im- 
provements in the earnings position of 
these workers since the time of the sur- 
vey, the proportion paid low wages has 
probably not changed substantially. 
This is suggested by wage surveys which 
were conducted by the Department of 
Labor in 1959 in six small localities. In 
these localities more than two-fifths of 
all workers in retail trade were paid less 
than $1 an hour. These locality surveys 
also indicate that wage levels in the 
service industries are also very low. 

If the minimum wage protection is 
not provided for these employees, their 
earnings will continue to lag behind the 
earnings of workers who are now pro- 
tected by the act. Many of these workers 
are employed in areas which are char- 
acterized by an oversupply of labor, and 
wages are held down as a result of com- 
petition for jobs. 

Perhaps I have been a little overin- 
dulgent in the use of statistical material, 
which is not always an interesting ap- 
proach to employ, but I do feel it is nec- 
essary to bring forth these figures in 
order to demonstrate beyond any doubt 
that we have thousands, and even mil- 
lions, of workers working at wage levels 
which are below the most modest stand- 
ards of decency. 
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MINIMUM WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Whenever we discuss minimum wages 
it is appropriate to consider the impact 
that proposed changes will have on the 
employment situation. The finding and 
declaration of policy in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act states that undesirable 
conditions should be eliminated “with- 
out substantially curtailing employment 
or earning power.” 

We are now in a state of recession, 
and we all hope that this recession is 
“bottoming out” and that the economy 
will be on the upgrade. We should not 
overlook the fact, however, that sub- 
stantial numbers of people are still with- 
out work. In his testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee only 
a few days ago, Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg characterized the problem in the 
following manner: 

As we all know, unemployment in this 
country has assumed serious dimensions. 
We are experiencing high levels of unem- 
ployment not only because we are now in 
@ recession, but because we have had a 
gradual rise in unemployment, apart from 
recessions over the last decade. 

Clearly the current situation is grave 
enough to warrant immediate attention * * *. 
Unemployment in our modern industrial so- 
ciety has a direct and immediate impact on 
the worker affected and his family. It un- 
dermines the spirit of the worker. It de- 
stroys his ability to maintain a decent 
standard of living for his family. Equally 
important are the destructive effects of un- 
employment on the economic health of our 
communities and the Nation. 


The experience under the 1955 Fair 
Labor Standards Act, when the mini- 
mum wage was made $1 an hour, may 
be pertinent in connection with the leg- 
islation now before us. More than 2 
million workers out of 24 million then 
covered by the act were directly affected 
by the last wage increase. The Labor 
Department estimated that this involved 
a@ direct annual increase of $560 million 
in the wage bill, or eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the total wages in employment 
covered by the FLSA. 

To a certain extent we have to look to 
the 1956 increase and analyze the im- 
pact it had upon prices and employment 
if we are to accurately gage the effects 
of the action we are going to take. 

In 1957, 1 year after the 1956 min- 
imum wage boost became effective, the 
Secretary of Labor had this to say in 
a report to Congress: 

Prices of some of the products of low- 
wage industries may have been increased as 
a result of the minimum wage, but the 
amount of such increases does not appear 
to be sufficient to alter the general trend 
of the Wholesale Price Index.” (Studies of 
the Economic Effects of the $1 Minimum 
Wage, March 1957, p. 14.) 


Elsewhere in the same report, the 
Secretary of Labor concluded: 

Price increases of some products of the 
low-wage industries appear to be attribu- 
table, at least in part, to the minimum wage 
increase. However, prices for other prod- 
ucts of low-wage industries did not increase 
during the past few months of the $1 
minimum wage (p. 4). 


While in most instances small retail 
firms are not covered by the pending 
legislation, if these small firms are com- 
peting for labor in the same market, they 
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may, in many cases, be forced to adjust 
wages upward to compete with larger 
operations covered by the Federal stat- 
utory standards. 

We must recognize also that if we set 
the statutory minimum too high for 
newly covered workers, there will be 
measurable employment effects. For in- 
stance, a lower demand for workers in 
some low wage retail and service firms 
may result if employers reduce unit 
labor costs by releasing less productive 
workers, or if price increases reduce de- 
mand. 

Although the 1956 rise in minimum 
wages did not carry with it an extension 
of fair labor standards coverage, it is 
well to take note of what happened in 
the industries affected by the 1956 rise. 

The Department of Labor studies dem- 
onstrates that employers affected by the 
increased wage costs used a variety of 
actions to adjust to the new labor ex- 
panse. This is what a Library of Con- 
gress report has to say about the matter: 

The Department studied the actions of 
1,105 plants in the low wage industries. It 
found that 45 percent of the plants increased 
expenditures for machinery and equipment; 
almost one out of four plants attempted to 
increase productivity through changes in 
work procedures * * * about one out of 
seven firms reported reduction in labor force. 


My purpose throughout my work on 
wage and hour legislation in the past 2 
years has been to try to shape a proposal 
which would permit absorption of the 
required increases in wage costs without 
substantial curtailment of employment 
or a significant adverse impact on the 
economy. If Congress does not make the 
right decision in framing a fair labor 
standards bill, it will find itself helping 
some workers in need of minimum wage 
protection and taking away jobs of other 
large numbers of low-paid workers. 

In this connection, I point out that ac- 
cording to the Department of Labor the 
$1 minimum wage law did cause some 
drop in employment in the affected in- 
dustries. The Department had this to 
say: 

Employment tended to decline in the low- 
wage industries, and in most cases more 
markedly in those segments of the low-wage 
industries where wage rates had been in- 
creased most * * *. These employment de- 
velopments were, of course, influenced by 
many factors in the whole economic situa- 
tion. They are much more marked, how- 
ever, than would be expected in the excep- 
tionally favorable economic circumstances 
of the time. (Report to the Congress in ac- 
cordance with sec. 4(d) of the FLSA, p. 3.) 


The Department of Labor report add- 
ed a note of caution which is particular- 
ly appropriate to read at this time: 


It may be expected that the economic cli- 
mate in which the higher minimum becomes 
effective will be an important determinant 
of the extent of employment effects. The in- 
crease in the minimum wage to $1 an hour 
took place at a time of expanding economic 
activity and this facilitated adjustment to 
the minimum wage increase. Had the mini- 
mum wage increase become effective during 
@ period of recession its adverse effects on 
employment might have been much greater. 


When we consider the impact of the $1 
minimum under relatively good eco- 
nomic circumstances, there is reason to 
expect that a higher minimum under 
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less favorable circumstances will result 
in more layoffs because employers will 
strive harder to hold down their wage 
costs and prices. 

I will be the first to concede that the 
adverse effects which took place in 1956 
after the minimum wage boost were very 
limited in nature and were greatly out- 
weighed by the benefits of the change, 
but I think we should be careful not to 
go to any extremes, particularly with 
respect to the retail and service trades. 

Those Members of Congress who have 
not been involved in committee work on 
the minimum wage bill may find it help- 
ful to examine figures which I have 
gathered concerning the economics of 
the retail trade. Retailers generally 
make a profit of about 2% percent of 
sales and a profit after taxes which 
amounts to about 1.2 percent of sales. 
Records on the 12 leading food chain 
corporations indicate that none has a 
profit on sales percentage higher than 
2.4 percent, and 10 of the 12 have a profit 
percentage running under 2 percent. 

Profit figures for the service trade are 
somewhat higher but are not immense by 
any standards. The averages for the 
service trade show a profit before taxes 
of roughly 4.4 percent, and a profit after 
taxes of 1.76 percent. 

Even with small profit margins such 
as these, a large chain can adjust to 
modest wage increases without too much 
difficulty, but the small chains which 
show a net profit of $15,000, $20,000, or 
$30,000 will in some cases have real 
problems. 

Secretary Mitchell stated last year 
that thousands of small businesses which 
will be brought under the act for the 
first time would be required to adjust 
to increases in wage costs of 50 percent 
or more. Let me cite some examples of 
the type of situation he is talking about. 

Forty-four percent of the employees 
working in department stores now make 
under $1 per hour; 60 percent of the 
employees in general merchandise stores 
earn under $1 an hour; and 67 percent 
of the workers in drugstores earn under 
$1 an hour. It is obvious that these em- 
ployees need additional wages but it is 
equally obvious that when we raise them 
to the $1.25 level there will be some em- 
ployers who will be unable to absorb the 
additional payroll costs and who will 
resort to automated devices to adjust 
to the new law. Such action will, of 
course, Cause some economic dislocation. 

In 1955, when the minimum wage was 
increased from 75 cents to $1 with no 
extension of coverage, 2.1 million work- 
ers, or 8.4 percent of all the then-cov- 
ered workers, were paid less than $1 and 
received wage increases. 

The Department of Labor in reports to 
Congress indicated that it took more 
than 3 years to make a reasonably com- 
plete adjustment to the increase in the 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1. 
Even after 3 years, the extent of con- 
centration of workers at the $1 level 
was much greater than it had been when 
that rate was enacted, although 8.4 per- 
cent of the covered workers had been af- 
fected. 

A rate of $1.25 would require raising 
the wages of a larger proportion of fac- 
tory workers than did the 1956 increase 
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to $1, but the real impact of the bill we 
are now considering will be felt not in 
the factories but in the retail and sery- 
ice establishments. The bill would bring 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
about 4.1 million employees, most of 
whom work in the retail and service 
trades. Well over 36 percent of these 
workers are currently making less than 
$1.25 an hour. 

We cannot gainsay the fact that this 
will cause a realimpact. Half of the re- 
tail and service employees who will get 
a raise by reason of the committee bill 
make less than $1 an hour. Their wages 
will be increased, at the very least, 25 
percent. 

The impact will be particularly acute 
in the laundry and drycleaning in- 
dustry because 91,000 of the 140,000 em- 
ployees covered by the bill make less than 
$1.25 an hour at the present time. 

During the years that I have been in 
Congress, I have supported all reason- 
able proposals to improve minimum wage 
legislation. I have done so because I 
think it is the very least we can do to 
help the least advantaged among us. My 
action has been based primarily on the 
humanitarian interest involved, but to 
some extent on my belief that substand- 
ard wage levels are a burden not merely 
on those directly affected but on the 
general community as well. Studies show 
that when wage levels are unnecessarily 
low local communities have to absorb a 
heavy load in terms of relief, health, 
and delinquency costs. 

It is undoubtedly true that the pur- 
chasing power of middle and higher in- 
come groups has been on the incline 
during the past few decades, but we still 
have a great many people in the lower 
income levels who must spend absolutely 
every penny of their wage dollars for es- 
sentials. If the big simply get bigger and 
the rich get richer, while the less privi- 
leged are denied a share of the benefits 
of rising productivity, we do not have a 
society that is moving on the right foot 
in the right direction. 

I supported minimum wage legislation 
last year, and I shall do so again this 
year. It is with considerable regret 
that I recall the accuracy of a predic- 
tion I made last year during the course 
of Senate debate. I indicated that if 
those supporting wage and hour changes 
took an “all or nothing” attitude, the 
workers would get just that—“nothing.” 
I offered a substitute for the committee 
bill last year in an attempt to bring the 
differing forces together. Again, in con- 
ference I offered five other compromise 
measures in the hope that there would be 
a legislative give-and-take resulting in 
progress for the worker. I was disil- 
lusioned and dismayed about the fact 
that no progress was made. I hope that 
this year we shall reason together and 
send a bill te the White House which 
will raise the minimum, extend fair labor 
standards coverage and have no real 
adverse effect on workers or employers. 

Mr. President, I know there are 
pros and cons with respect to this is- 
sue. Some of the arguments which are 
made against increasing the minimum 
wage at this time are not without valid- 
ity. However, I feel that the pros out- 
weigh the cons, and I hope very much 
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that after the Senate has completed ac- 
tion on the bill we can go to conference 
and reach a compromise which will be 
good for the workers and good for the 
employers. 





ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 
AWARDS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday night of this week, at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, the 1961 public service 
awards honoring distinguished service 
to the United States and the people of 
our country were presented by Robert F. 
Goheen, the president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. The recipients included Robert 
M. Ball, Deputy Director, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior; Charles E. Bohlen, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary, Department 
of State; Leonard Niederlehner, Deputy 
General Counsel, Department of De- 
fense; and Sterling B. Hendricks, Chief 
Scientist, Mineral Nutrition for Pioneer- 
ing Research, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

On that occasion Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller 3d, founder of the Rockefeller 
awards, and a trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity, delivered an excellent address 
about the nature of democracy and the 
Government in a free society. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s comments on that 
occasion be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROCKFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE AWARDS 

I welcome this chance to state briefly 
what is for me the essential meaning of the 
awards for whose presentation we are meet- 
ing here today. 

Such an occasion is more than merely 
ceremonial. It reflects the very nature of 
democracy—the true relationship between 
people and government in a free society. 
This relationship, in essence, takes the fig- 
urative form of a dialog—so distinct from 
the monologue that is a totalitarian system, 
in which the state talks, the people listen. 

This democratic dialog—the free and 
candid and continuing conversation between 
government and people—places demands up- 
on both. It demands that government, in 
a free society, be both responsible and 
responsive. This Government must ad- 
dress itself, in the most serious sense, to 
the people—at one and the same time sens- 
ing and serving the needs of the people, 
while accounting to the people for its own 
actions. But the people, in this democratic 
dialog, also assume responsibilities. The 
people—the public at large—must be atten- 
tive and respectful, both critical and ap- 
preciative. For a people indifferent to its 
Own government soon gets the kind of 
government it deserves, namely—a govern- 
ment essentially indifferent to the people. 

In this continuing dialog, our society 
provides ample forum and occasion for the 
people to be critical, and this is proper and 
necessary to freedom itself. But how does 
& people show itself appreciative? Only a 
few years ago, the national scene seemed 
troubled, almost turbulent, with harsh as- 
saults upon public servants. For a free 
people, this seemed a dangerous and self- 
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defeating exercise—this stirring of contempt 
and hostility for the highest servants of the 
people themselves. How could the ever- 
growing responsibilities of government be 
met by public servants held in ever lower 
esteem by the public? 

In great measure, these awards were 
created to face these questions—to show 
that the people could speak their praise in 
voice as clear and firm as any cries of 
critics—to let the servants of the public, in 
government office, know that the people 
care. In the continuing dialog between 
people and government, this means a num- 
ber of things. It means: giving to an in- 
dividual public servant the kind of praise 
and honor that, going even beyond his per- 
son, extends to public service as such. It 
means: calling upon the people to be more 
fully informed about public service, and 
so to attract to this service a growing num- 
ber of the creative and dedicated among our 
youth. And it means, most simply and 
basically: a profound thank you to those 
who have shown some of the qualities of 
greatness in public service. 

This suggests a question that strikes close 
to the heart of government in our free so- 
ciety. What are these qualities of greatness? 
What makes for greatness in a public serv- 
ant? 

There could be many ways to phrase the 
answer to this question, and I wish only to 
state briefly my own. 

I believe the essential qualities we seek— 
and acclaim—are threefold. The first is 
courage—the mark of a man who, quite 
simply, is fearless in measuring and meeting 
the challenge of his office. He has integrity 
of intellect and spirit. His sense of secur- 
ity rests, not upon the coveted approbation 
of others, but upon his own awareness of 
doing his best—for its own sake. His sense 
of what is right is more sharp and keen than 
his sense of what is expedient. His counsel 
is candid: it consists of what he believes, not 
what he believes someone wishes to hear. 
He cares more for the advancement of an 
idea—or principle—than the advancement of 
himself. 

Beside this faculty of courage stands a 
second basic quality—sensitivity. This tem- 
pers and mellows the kind of raw courage 
that could, by itself, be insular or arrogant. 
It denotes a capacity to listen as well as to 
talk. It signifies a readiness to learn as well 
as to instruct. It shuns sheer vanity of 
opinion. It gives respect to the opinion of 
others as open and honest as the respect one 
wishes for one’s own beliefs or decisions. It 
means, in short, humility. And this is a 
virtue singularly appropriate to a democracy, 
in which no one man—and no one way of do- 
ing things—is presumed to be utterly, ex- 
clusively right. 

Third and finally, there is—vision. This 
vision demands—and combines—the intelli- 
gence to discern the far horizons in one’s 
life and work, and the resolve to strive to- 
ward them. Such discernment and such re- 
solve must rest upon a clear awareness of 
past, present, and future. For the past, a 
sense of history is wanted—to know the 
source and meaning of the basic values of 
national life. For the present, a sense of 
perspective is wanted—to detect every chal- 
lenge to these values, as well as their rele- 
vance to the issues and problems of the day. 
And for the future, a sense of mission is 
needed—a realistic dedication, so that the 
work of each day helps to assure the preserva- 
tion of these values for generations to come. 
Only by so full a vision as this—and by so 
firm a dedication—is the heritage of a whole 
people guarded and enriched. 

Courage, sensitivity, vision: these, I be- 
lieve, are the qualities that make for great- 
ness in men who serve the people. 

With much personal satisfaction, I join 
today in the tribute being paid to those 
here who have shown these qualities in such 
generous measure. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the bill which we are debating 
today is the bill to which I have given 
my major concern since becoming a 
Member of the Senate. As a member of 
the Labor Subcommittee I sat in on all 
the hearings on the bill. The consid- 
eration of the minimum wage legislation 
was my first experience in the process 
by which bills become law. I was ex- 
tremely impressed by the great care 
taken by the committee to make sure 
that every point of view was amply 
heard. 


I was especially impressed by the lead- 
ership of the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
who conducted our deliberations with 
great patience and fairness. 

The bill which is before the Senate is 
a mild bill. The minimum wage which 
it calls for is still below what is neces- 
sary to adequately support a family in 
these modern times. Nevertheless, the 
extension of coverage in this bill is essen- 
tial to insuring the prosperity of this 
country. 

In considering this legislation we have 
two obligations. The first one is to the 
people who are now receiving wages 
below a living standard. This is our 
prime obligation, in my opinion. Our 
second obligation is to help them in a 
way that is least disruptive to the cur- 
rent operations of business. 

This bill accomplishes this purpose. 
For those industries newly covered there 
is a period of adjustment of 4 years be- 
fore the full minimum wage will go into 
effect. In view of past experience, which 
shows that adjustment to a new mini- 
mum took place within a year or two, I 
believe this period is sufficient to make 
sure that no unemployment will be 
caused by the bill. 

For the retail trade, which is the ma- 
jor industry involved in the new cover- 
age, many exemptions have been made 
by the committee to take care of the 
special circumstances in the industry. 

Students can be employed at wages 
below the minimum if they are in jobs 
not ordinarily given to full-time em- 
ployees. 
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Employees who receive over half their 
pay in commissions do not have to be 
paid extra for overtime if their pay, in- 
cluding the commissions, equals at least 
1% times the minimum wage. 

Assistant managers in retail stores are 
exempt if no more than 40 percent of 
their work is performed in non- 
executive and nonadministrative work. 
Employees involved in the preparation 
of serving of food in retail stores are 
exempt. 

Through many days of hearings and 
deliberations our committee has 
smoothed out the main problems in- 
volved in applying this bill. What we 
have now is a workable formula which 
will meet a significant increase in living 
standards for many millions of our peo- 
ple without causing unemployment or 
dislocation. 

This is a very important bill to the 
administration. The Democratic Party 
solemnly promised in its platform to 
enact a bill fixing $1.25 as the minimum 
wage, and to extend coverage. Our 
President repeated this promise through- 
out the country last fall. Those of us 
who want to see this administration suc- 
cessful must realize the importance of 
passage of the committee bill. When we 
go into conference with the House, a bill 
satisfactory to the President can be re- 
ported out if we have a strong Senate 
bill to match the House bill, which does 
not cover a substantial number of em- 
ployees who need the aci’s protection. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have fol- 
lowed very closely and with great inter- 
est the hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor, of which I am privileged 
to be a member, concerning amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
I also am looking forward very much to 
hearing the debate on the proposed leg- 
islation. 

There are various points to consider. 
First, there is the constitutional point. 
Those of us who are laymen and not 
lawyers have some problems in this re- 
gard. To me, at least, the Constitution 
of the United States clearly places with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Congress the 
duty to regulate interstate commerce. 
The Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that the duty to regulate commerce 
among the States imposed upon the Con- 
gress the right and duty to pass laws in- 
cidental to the working conditions of 
persons employed in activities engaged 
in or affecting such commerce. 

To my mind, in this, the 20th century, 
with the increasing mobility of goods 
and people because of airplanes and 
trains, volume in itself is a significant 
indication of interstate—which means 
basically national—commerce as op- 
posed to intrastate, or local, commerce. 

The movement of goods with greater 
speed than when the Constitution was 
written in the 18th century in itself pro- 
vides evidence of the fact that new defi- 
nitions are needed. 

This, too, is why I hope the bill will 
be passed in its present form and not 
amended by substituting the doing of 
business in two or more States concept, 
and I intend to vote accordingly. 

I believe, too, that it is essential to the 
welfare of our Nation to eliminate labor 
conditions detrimental to the mainte- 
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nance of minimal standards necessary 
to the well-being of our workers. The 
present minimum wage is simply not 
adequate to maintain an individual, let 
alone a family, in dignity in the United 
States today. According to statistics 
from the Department of Labor it pres- 
ently costs a family of four over $6,000 
a year to live modestly but adequately 
in a metropolitan center in the northeast 
area of our country. A family of four 
depending upon income from a wage 
earner at the present minimum rate 
earns less than one-third this amount. 
In fact, the annual income of a family 
completely dependent on a minimum 
wage would be less than the average 
State grant to the same family depend- 
ing upon public assistance payments for 
its livelihood. 

Since 1956, there has been a substan- 
tial increase in wages generally. 

This increase has resulted from the 
advanced methods of productivity, in- 
creasing the average real product per 
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man by about 13 percent in the same 
period that the cost of living has gone up 
11 percent. At the same time, some 
workers who are making the same wages 
they made 5 years ago have not partic- 
ipated in this upward movement of 
wages and have consequently been un- 
able to keep up with the increased cost of 
living. 

It has been stated that minimum wage 
legislation produces inflation. The 
figures, I believe, prove this contention 
to be a fallacious one. The figures to 
which I refer are those of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and are contained on 
page 741 of the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the 87th 
Congress, lst session, on S. 256, S. 879, 
and S. 895. I ask unanimous consent 
that this table be printed in the Recorp 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Employment in manufacturing, total unemployment, and Consumer Price Index, for 
selected years 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Minimum wage and effective date 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the mini- 
mum wage was first established at 25 
cents per hour in October 1938. The 
Consumer Price Index for the following 
year actually dropped from 60.3 to 59.4. 
Although the minimum wage was in- 
creased the following year to 30 cents 
per hour, the increase in the Consumer 
Price Index was one-half point as com- 
pared to an average annual increase of 
3.16 percent in the two decades follow- 
ing 1938. 

The next minimum wage increase was 
in January 1950, when the minimum 
wage was raised to 75 cents an hour. 
Yet by the end of 1950 the Consumer 
Price Index had gone up only one point, 
as opposed to the three point average an- 
nual increase in the 12 years since 1938. 

Then on March 1, 1956, the minimum 
wage was increased to $1 per hour, and 
yet by the end of 1956 the Consumer 
Price Index had gone up only 1.7 points, 
as compared to an average increase of 
three points. 

Since the figures show that in the 
years following enactment of minimum 
wage legislation there has been less than 
an average increase in the cost of living, 
I hope the argument that minimum 
wage legislation produces inflation will 
be put to rest as a fallacious one. 

Finally, since this proposed increase 
would be a gradual one, I believe that it 
would act as a spur to increase produc- 
tivity, and would tend to decrease wage 
scale differentials which exist among 
certain areas of our country. 

I hope very much the proposed legis- 
lation will pass. 
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Employment} Total unem- |} Consumer 
Year in manu- | ployment all} Price Index 
facturing industries 

= 1938 9, 253, 000 10, 390, 000 60.3 
eeu 1939 10, 078, 000 9, 480, 000 59. 4 
1940 10, 780, 000 8, 120, 000 59.9 
1949 14, 178, 000 3, 395, 000 101.8 
aonat 1950 14, 967, 000 3, 142, 000 102.8 
1955 16, 563, 000 2, 654, 000 114.5 
owed 1956 16, 903, 000 2, 551, 000 116.2 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
aides of many Senators are present, and 
they can notify Senators. I wish to in- 
quire as to whether my colleagues de- 
sire to deliver more speeches on the 
pending business. 

The majority leader has indicated 
that we are going to remain in session 
tonight. The timing of the measure 
was discussed last week. It was reported 
to the Senate yesterday, so that the rule 
as to the amount of time that would be 
required for it to lie over would be com- 
plied with. I hope that Senators are 
ready to speak on the many contro- 
versial areas of the bill. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I understand that 
several amendments are at the desk. 
Perhaps some are printed, and others 
are not. I wonder if it is the disposi- 
tion of the majority leader to get some 
action. 

We have spent the entire day with 
quorum calls and incidental subjects. 
Obviously there is a disposition to stall. 
I think we ought to get some action on 
the amendments which are at the desk. 
No Senator seems to be asking for ac- 
tion at this time. What is the position 
of the leadership? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Speaking not for 
myself, but for the majority leader and 
for Senators who are handling the bill 
for the majority of the committee, our 
hope is that Senators will cooperate 
with us to bring up some of the amend- 
ments. We recognize that there are 
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some controversial amendments. All 
parts of the bill are subject to contro- 
versy and to different points of view. I 
heard that one Senator had 10 amend- 
ments and that another had 2 or 3. 
Then, of course, there is the important 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Hotuanp] and the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. 

These amendments are very important. 
Plenty of time will be required for dis- 
cussion. My point is that I think we 
look a little ridiculous, with a major 
piece of proposed legislation like this 
before us, and Senators who hold very 
strong views on the proposed legislation 
being unprepared to discuss it. There 
have been presentations by several Sena- 
tors as to their views on the general bill. 
I am hopeful that we can have some 
discussion of the bill so that starting 
tomorrow we can vote. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I have no idea of 
cutting off debate, but we do not seem 
to be making any progress. Certainly 
we ought to have time to discuss the 
important amendments that Senators 
have to offer or have already submitted. 
I thought we were going to be in that 
phase of the discussion by this time. 

We should do everything we can to ex- 
pedite action. We who are supporting 
the pending bill are ready to vote now. 
We have been ready to vote for some 
time. There is no stalling on our part 
at all. I would like to see this measure 
moved along. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am_ somewhat 
amused by this situation. The chickens 
are coming home to roost. A complex 
bill was reported yesterday, but the 
printed form of the bill was not avail- 
able until today. A 111-page report was 
submitted, but was not printed or avail- 
able until today. We have a situation 
in which Senators have amendments 
drafted and ready, as was the case with 
the Senator from Florida, insofar as 
their readiness to propose amendments 
to the bill as first introduced was con- 
cerned. Senators learned from the legis- 
lative drafting counsel that the amend- 
ments must be largely redrawn because 
of the new form of the bill. We have 
strained all day to get the amendments 
redrawn. The principal amendment 
which I hope to offer was reported back 
as applying to eight different sections 
of the bill, because of the complicated 
way in which the bill was drawn this 
year. In order to make very sure that 
we understood it alike, the Senator from 
Florida was very glad to refer the 
amendment to his friend, the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. McNamara], who in 
turn had his learned counsel check on it. 
They found that the eight separate 
amendments to the various sections of 
the bill should be read together. We 
are not offering the amendments sepa- 
rately, but they must be addressed to the 
separate sections, That result is what 
the Senator from Florida was trying to 
attain, and the Senator from Michigan 
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{[Mr. McNamara] agrees such would be 
the result if the amendment were agreed 
to. That amendment is now on the ta- 
ble ready to be printed, so that Senators 
can see it in all of its complexities to- 
morrow. 

We are suffering from one of the re- 
sults of the untimely, too hasty, and, I 
think, rather inconsiderate presentation 
of the measure. 

An amendment was offered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusseEtt] early today, before de- 
bate on the bill began. That amend- 
ment is to be printed, will lie on the 
table, and will also be available to Sena- 
tors in printed form in the morning. 

An amendment was offered for print- 
ing and to lie on the table, as I under- 
stood, by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], who offered 
somewhat the same amendment last 
year, and came within two votes of hav- 
ing it agreed to. I understand that 
amendment is to be printed and will lie 
on the table in the morning. 

An amendment, which I understand is 
in the nature of a substitute, was offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DrrKsen]. I may be misin- 
formed. I trust that that amendment 
will be ready for examination and pres- 
entation in the morning. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
has a number of amendments he wishes 
to offer. I believe he has sent some to 
the desk for printing. The fact that they 
are not printed and available is due to 
the fact that no Senator knew what the 
form of the bill would be, other than the 
distinguished Senators who reported the 
bill out of committee, until it was avail- 
able in printed form earlier today be- 
fore the Senate convened. So I believe 
we have exercised due diligence. 

I am perfectly prepared to offer an 
amendment or .to support amendments 
of other Senators tomorrow or to vote 
against them. But I am not prepared 
to take up as complex a subject as is 
embraced in my own particular amend- 
ment without its being available in 
printed form. I would be very foolish 
to do so. 

I am sure that the same position is 
taken by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], by the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN], and by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLpWATER]. 
To blame Senators who have very deep 
feelings as to the bill or as to certain 
parts of it for a situation which is not 
at all their fault is, it seems to me, not 
the thing to do. 

So let us in good humor admit that 
haste in the presentation of the bill was 
responsible for the fact that no printed 
amendments are on the desk, and let 
us be ready to go into this subject tomor- 
row. I understand the Senate has given 
unanimous consent to convene at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. The amend- 
ments of which I have spoken, and per- 
haps others about which I am not in- 
formed will then be ready. We ought 
then to be able to make progress. Cer- 
tainly, so far as the Senator from Florida 
is concerned, he is ready to speak on his 
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amendment and some of the amend- 
ments of other Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from Florida ready to speak tonight? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, because I want 
my amendment to be on the desks of 
Senators so that they can follow it. I 
am ready to speak, but it would be to no 
purpose, because I would have to go 
through the same points tomorrow. I 
have not even had an opportunity, I say 
very candidly, to check the eight differ- 
ent sectional amendments against the 
sections to which they relate. I have 
operated as rapidly as I could, and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
has cooperated. He has had the ad- 
vantage of two counsel to advise with 
him. I am sure we have a common un- 
derstanding of the amendment. We are 
ready to go ahead with it, but not now, 
when it is not printed and not available. 

I think we should recognize the fact 
that the Senator from Minnesota is right 
in telling us that we are sort of making 
ourselves ridiculous. Rather than re- 
lying upon long quorum calls and dis- 
turbing the evenings of the Senators who 
have other plans, we should adjourn or 
recess, whichever is the pleasure of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] or the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], at an early hour, and 
return at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning 
ready to proceed. Tomorrow morning 
is about the first time we can be ready to 
discuss the amendments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Just one moment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What I have said 
has been said in all kindness. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not complain- 
ing. I made my complaint this morm- 
ing, and I stick by it. I do not think 
Senators were considerately treated. I 
am not irritated. We might as well rec- 
ognize the situation in which Senators 
are completely within their rights in ask- 
ing that they not be required to talk upon 
very complex and difficult amendments 
until copies of those amendments are 
printed and on the desk of each Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe a fur- 
ther point should be made. It has been 
overlooked in the discussion. I am sure 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral will corroborate what I am 
about to say. The majority leader asked 
us Republicans to expedite the reporting 
of the bill by the committee. Acting on 
the majority leader’s wishes, I agreed 
that I would not submit my amendments 
in committee, but that I would withhold 
them for presentation and action on the 
floor. I believe that action helped to 
bring the bill out of committee. I could 
have insisted on my rights and on com- 
mittee meetings being held for some time. 
My action made it possible to bring the 
bill to the floor of the Senate this week. 

The amendments I had in mind I was 
not able to write or even begin to write 
until last night, because the final lan- 
guage of the bill was not available until 
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late yesterday afternoon. The amend- 
ments are now in the process of being 
printed, I believe. I can be ready to- 
morrow morning to present my amend- 
ments. A number of the amendments 
are simple, but there are some complex 
amendments, and I would hesitate to 
discuss them on the floor of the Senate 
without Senators having the amend- 
ments in print before them. Iam happy 
to note that the acting majority leader 
has recognized the fact that the Repub- 
licans have cooperated to the utmost 
to expedite the bill being reported to the 
Senate. We have no intention of hold- 
ing it up. We would like to get on with 
the consideration of the bill and the 
various amendments. However, we do 
not want to proceed blindly without hav- 
ing all the facts before us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I express my 
thanks to our two genial, valued, and 
dedicated Members, the Senator from 
Florida {[Mr. HoLtanp] and the Senator 
from Arizona {[Mr. GoLpwaTEr] for the 
very plusible arguments they have made 
in support of their points of view. 

Let me say first to the Senator from 
Arizona that he was cooperative in 
committee. The majority leader has 
indicated the situation exactly as the 
Senator from Arizona has stated it. His 
cooperation in committee made it pos- 
sible to bring the bill to the Senate floor 
when it was brought here. It was also 
announced, however, that after the bill 
came to the floor of the Senate, we would 
proceed as expeditiously as possible, in 
the hope of being able to pass the bill 
on Thursday, Friday, or Saturday. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Or Monday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It begins to appear 
now as if we may cross the threshold 
of another week. I am not unmindful 
of the ability of Senators to extend de- 
bate and occasionally to elaborate on 
the parliamentary situation before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First I wish to say 
to the Senator from Florida that I fully 
appreciate his concern over the amend- 
ment he intends to offer. He was kind 
enough to permit me to take a quick look 
at the amendment—at least, a member 
of my staff has been able to do so. It 
is my view that the amendment, while 
it contain many refereuces, and while it 
is highly controversial, is not quite so 
complex at it has been portrayed. What 
it does is to eliminate the new coverage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Oh, no. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the essen- 
tial purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding, at 
least from counsel of the learned Sen- 
ator from Michigan, is that at least four 
facets of the new coverage are left in 
the bill. These are the seafood em- 
ployees, the municipal railway em- 
ployees—what are the others? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With reference to 
the retailers, the exemptions are restored 
as they were in the previous bill. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I said 
frankly in my discussion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Of course 
this question can be argued for many 
hours, but what the acting majority 
leader is saying is that surely the Sen- 
ator from Florida, brilliant and profound 
man that he is, knows what his amend- 
ment would do. I suggest that it would 
be well to have the Senator explain his 
amendment, in a preliminary way, to- 
night, to expedite the debate on it to- 
morrow. That would be the purpose, 
also, of having other amendments ex- 
plained, such as the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney]. The amendments 
could be explained this evening, without 
the necessity of having the amendments 
actually before us. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma is 
similar to the amendment we considered 
a year ago. The bill before us is similar 
to the bill we considered a year ago. We 
are not exploring new ground. We are 
not in outer space. We have been here 
before. We have considered many of 
these amendments before. Some of 
them have been defeated before. 

I gather that one or two of them were 
close to being adopted before. Although 
we cannot force a vote on any amend- 
ment—and I would not want to do so, 
because I believe in the right of debate, 
and I would caution against any tabling 
motion or similar parliamentary tac- 
tic—I must point out that we have told 
a great many Senators to cancel dinner 
and other engagements, and they have 
made their plans accordingly. The 
majority leader has announced that the 
Senate would be in session until about 9 
o’clock. It seems to me that it would 
not be a bad idea, so long as we are going 
to be here, to do something, rather than 
indulge in quorum calls. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. MONRONEY, and 
Mr. HOLLAND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield first to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a suggestion to the 
acting majority leader. First, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona has 
submitted his amendments this after- 
noon. They are 10 in number. They 
would not be available under any cir- 
cumstances until tomorrow. I had in- 
dicated both to the committee and to the 
Senate that in due course I would offer 
a substitute which would be substan- 
tially the text of the House bill, with 
some modification. I would be pre- 
pared, after the morning hour tomor- 
row, after the Senate has met at 10 
o’clock in the morning, to offer the sub- 
stitute as the first order of business, to 
let the substitute be the pending busi- 
ness, so that it can be discussed. We 
could move on and ultimately vote on it. 
So there would be business before the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The _ Senator’s 
suggestion is a very constructive and 
useful one. The minority leader has 
been exceeding cooperative. All Sen- 
ators stand on an equal footing. When 
Members of the Senate do not want to 
proceed, I know, having been in the 
Senate long enough, that the situation 
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becomes a little sticky—not sticky, Mr. 
President; the Senate stops. I would 
be more than happy to give considera- 
tion to the suggestion. Of course, I 
know that the minority leader would not 
expect the acting majority leader to pro- 
ceed without consultation with the ma- 
jority leader. The majority leader is 
the leader, and I respect his preroga- 
tives. In a moment I will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. Then I will have 
an opportunity to discuss the situation 
with the majority leader. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I could not make my 
statement complete a moment ago, be- 
cause I could not recall the four groups 
of the newly covered who are not dis- 
turbed by my amendment. I have been 
handed a list by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara], and I am sure it 
is correct. The four groups that would 
not be disturbed, and which would be 
newly covered if the bill should be 
passed, would be transit workers—and 
I understand that means streetcar and 
local bus service employees—— 

Mr.McNAMARA. Thatis correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Also seafood work- 
ers; switchboard operators in certain 
types of telephone exchanges; and mer- 
chant seamen. 

So it was hardly correct to say that 
the Senator from Florida in his amend- 
ment, which attempts to do exactly what 
was done in 1949, and which would re- 
enact what is in the law now with refer- 
ence to the exemption of retail stores 
and service establishments, was trying 
to cut out all new employees who were 
blanketed into the bill as reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Florida has made an appropriate correc- 
tion in the remarks of the Senator from 
Minnesota. What I indicated at the 
conclusion of my remarks was that the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
would restore the old exemptions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
What it really does is to knock out 
3,900,000 of the 4,100,000 persons who 
are covered in the McNamara bill. That 
is not exactly taking out all of the per- 
sons covered by the bill. The fact is 
that the old exemptions are restored. 
This subject could be discussed, and 
probably will be discussed a little later. 
First, however, I wish to yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Minnesota, the 
acting majority leader. 

I think the misunderstanding of the 
very amendment just discussed is proof 
positive that it is difficult for Senators 
pressing amendments to discuss them 
without creating a gross misunderstand- 
ing on the part of other Senators, even 
those who are not so well informed as 
the majority leader as to their content. 
I have been the victim of this kind of 
procedure many times on the floor of the 
Senate, as I feel certain the majority 
leader has. But that is one of the diffi- 
culties which arise when we hurry up 
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beyond the capacity of our machinery 
to keep up with ourselves. 

I have been inquiring almost hourly 
since the bill was reported to the Senate 
yesterday, so that we could have our 
amendment in order, with the proper 
page numbers and proper section num- 
bers, and so that we would not be 
ridiculed on the floor for having 
amended the wrong section or the wrong 
page. 

We are, of course, interested in the 
results of the very important hearings 
which have been held. They took place 
on February 28 and March 1, 2, 3, and 6, 
1961. The volume of the hearings 
which I hold in my hand contains 752 
numbered pages and is filled with many 
tables and charts which are of great in- 
terest to us who are concerned with the 
bill. 

Also, of not the least interest is a 111- 
page report which, together with the 
752-page hearings, became available for 
the information of the Senate at 11 
o’clock this morning. 

I believe all Senators wish to cooperate 
with the leadership. We believe in 
transacting the business of the Senate 
expeditiously. But why would it not be 
better procedure, in the light of the his- 
toric mode of operations, to have the 
case for the bill fully laid before the 
Senate? Is it the duty of Senators who 
propose amendments and changes to 
begin or open the debate? I have been 
on the floor practically all day. There 
have been perhaps four speakers who 
have touched on the bill. In my opin- 
ion, the bill does the greatest violence to 
the traditional concept of interstate 
commerce that I have seen in my 22 
years of membership in Congress. 

Since the bill breaks brandnew 
ground as it affects the very important 
interstate commerce clause, with the 
threat of the long arm of the Federal 
Government reaching into every small 
business in the Nation by merely chang- 
ing certain preferred exemptions which 
have been graciously retained, not as a 
gratuity, perhaps, but to help obtain a 
certain status of votes which would help 
to expedite the passage of the bill, I 
think it would be highly proper for us 
to be told what is good in the bill. 

I notice that somie of the most articu- 
late Members of the Senate are included 
among the 14 distinguished members of 
the committee. If the bill is as impor- 
tant as I believe it is; if the issues go to 
the deep constitutional reinterpretation 
and redefinition; then is it not the duty 
of the proponents of the measure to 
speak affirmatively and lay the predicate 
for the case which they are pleading? 
Do they expect the ,roponents of amend- 
ments to precede Senators who advocate 
the passage of the bill in its present 
form? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Senator 
will again permit me to set the record 
straight, as was done some moments ago. 
The proponent of the bill is the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. There are 13 other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Michigan reported the bill for the com- 
mittee. I heard his speech. It con- 
vinced me. I was ready to vote right 
after the Senator from Michigan con- 
cluded his speech. It was an eloquent 
address, one of the most persuasive ora- 
tions, one of the greatest documenta- 
tions of fact, that I have ever heard in 
my 12 years as a Member of the Senate. 
The speech by the Senator from Michi- 
gan convinced me unqualifiedly. 

I say to the Senator from Michigan 
that his powers of oratory are not ex- 
ceeded even by those of the beloved, well- 
known, historic Daniel Webster. The 
presentation by the Senator from Michi- 
gan was marvelous. 

Other Senators, also, were persuaded 
by that speech. In fact, the majority 
leader was persuaded by it. He appeared 
to be persuaded when the Senator from 
Michigan was delivering his remarkable 
address. In all seriousness, I compli- 
ment the Senator from Michigan. I do 
not think it is correct to contend that we 
have not had a presentation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota further 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am not com- 
plaining about the quality of the presen- 
tation; I am complaining about the 
quantity. The bill is very comprehen- 
sive. With due allowance for the nor- 
mal interruptions in a Senator’s day, I 
have tried to follow carefully the debate 
on the floor. For some reason there 
seems to be an ominous silence; a hope 
that if we chug, chug, chug the bill fast 
enough, it will be possible to pass it and 
not have to explain all that it contains. 

There has been a strange silence on 
the part of some of the foremost speak- 
ers in the Senate, Senators who have 
never been inarticulate before, Senators 
who have a reputation not only for 
quality, but also for quantity of 
discussion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I cannot imagine 
to whom the Senator from Oklahoma is 
referring; but for any Senator to have 
spoken at length in support of the com- 
mittee bill after the Senator from Mich- 
igan had spoken would have been like 
Secretary Stanton following Lincoln at 
the conclusion of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. The Senator from Michigan gave 
us facts. 

I have never heard of Senators plead- 
ing with the proponents of bills to tell 
the Senate more, particularly when they 
wanted to defeat a bill. We who favor 
the bill are content. 

I have been trying to reform. I have 
been doing my best to shorten my 
speeches. Now the Senator from Okla- 
homa has convinced me that my effort 
is to no avail. I am really sorry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to either Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It occurs to me that 
we might examine for a moment the 
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thought that the very definition of in- 
terstate commerce in the bill—and it 
is wholly interstate commerce upon 
which the bill is based—differs com- 
pletely in wording, and I think in mean- 
ing and in substance, from the defini- 
tion contained in the bill last year. Yet 
we are told that we are just chewing 
some cud, so to speak. There has not 
been any adequate discussion of the dif- 
ference in definition and difference in 
wording so as to show why it is desir- 
able now, and why it is safe to adopt it 
now, when last year the same advocates 
of the bill, in the same field, insisted that 
there was another definition. 

I remember that seated next to the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
was a young Senator who is now the 
President of the United States. He in- 
sisted that the wording in the bill last 
year affecting commerce was the only 
proper wording for use in his bill. Now, 
however, we have a completely different 
formula. Up to this time it has been 
unexplained, and the not so erudite Sen- 
ator from Florida and other Senators 
who are equally desirous of information 
wish to hear it discussed. 

However, begging for persuasion, 
eager to have information, and suspect- 
ing that we are to be informed a little 
later, we have as yet had withheld from 
us information which is basic to the 
legality, the coverage, and the practi- 
cality of the bill. I hope we may have 
some discussion of that salient point 
in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
some time ago I served notice to Sen- 
ators that there would be debate on the 
bill, and now we have been able to get 
it. I admit that I myself had to start 
some fire to get it. Nevertheless, we 
are beginning to learn that some Sen- 
ators were not satisfied with the ex- 
planation made by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara]. When he 
was speaking and holding the floor, the 
only real comments about his address 
were compliments. He was available to 
be worked over, educated, enlightened, 
or at least to be argued with. 

What we are saying now, and what 
the Senator from Minnesota said, is 
simply that we have a very important 
measure before us. It is controversial. 
The Holland amendment is highly con- 
troversial. The amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] is highly controversial. It was 
controversial a year ago. It was de- 
feated a year ago. I hope it will be de- 
feated again. My point is that since 
the amendments are so important, it 
is a good idea to begin to discuss them. 
It is a good idea, for example, to con- 
test the definition of interstate com- 
merce as proposed in the committee 
bill, sponsored by the Senator from 
Michigan. Now we are learning that 
there are issues to be discussed. That 
is why this day was set aside. The day 
was not simply to be used for the pur- 
pose of having quorum calls. The ma- 
jority leader wished to have Senators 
discuss the bill today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I can report to the 
Senate that following the morning hour 
tomorrow I shall offer an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. The amend- 
ment is ready and will be offered, and 
will then become the pending business 
and be subject to debate. So the Senate 
will have business before it. 

In view of that assurance, there would 
be no particular point in seeking to dis- 
cuss all the various facets of the pending 
bill. I am hopeful that some arrange- 
ment can be contrived, in view of the 
fact that the Senate will convene at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning, whereby 
Senators who have commitments tonight 
may keep them. A great many Senators 
have such commitments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In explanation of the 
fact that some of us did not press unduly 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan for an explanation in regard to the 
definition of interstate commerce, let me 
say that I understood the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan to state—not 
being a lawyer—that that was not par- 
ticularly a subject he wished to discuss. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator should beware of such false 
modesty. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
made no such statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Well, the Senator 
from Oregon made it for the Senator 
from Michigan, during the mutual ad- 
miration discussion they had between 
themselves; and I had heard that other 
able Senators, who are very, very capable 
constitutional lawyers, would be heard 
on this point. I had hoped there would 
come one such to whom we could ad- 
dress some inquiries on this point. 

I am very fond of the Senator from 
Michigan, and I think he is a very sturdy 
proponent of anything he favors—as he 
is for this bill. But certainly I would 
not expect him to discuss in all of its 
niceties and all of its complications the 
difference between the definitions in 
this bill and those in the one we dis- 
cussed last year in regard to the inter- 
pretations of the interstate commerce 
clause and its meaning, or such differ- 
ences between this bill and the current 
law; and I think we are not to be blamed 
too much for being spellbound by the 
oratory of the Senator from Michigan 
and entirely willing to listen with bated 
breath, and yet hoping that a Senator 
who is a lawyer would have the floor very 
soon, so that we could catechize him in 
regard to these questions in regard to 
matters of very abstruse constitutional 
law which are involved in this measure. 

I recall that last year, after constitu- 
tional experts had waded in and waded 
out, finally we had to call upon the dis- 
tinguished former justice of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], to give us the lowdown on the 
constitutional questions involved; and I 
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remember that finally that presentation 
was made in a very clear and succinct 
way which we could understand. 

So I hope some member of the com- 
mittee will discuss the definition oi 
interstate commerce that is proposed to 
be enacted into law through the medium 
of this bill—and which, as I understand, 
would, with a very few changes and ex- 
ceptions, be made to cover every little 
drugstore, corner grocerystore, auto- 
mobile dealer, agricultural equipment 
dealer, every restaurant and hotel—by 
merely doing away with that omission— 
and every retail concern, service estab- 
lishment, and laundry, from one end of 
the country to the other. I would not 
wish the presentation to cover each de- 
tail; but I understand that is the prefer- 
ence of the Senator from Michigan. 

So I shall be glad to hear that discus- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
argument of the Senator from Florida, 
when he speaks of the eloquence of the 
speech of the Senator from Michigan, is 
most complimentary and very disarming. 
But I hope the Senator from Michigan 
will not be completely disarmed. I want 
him to know that one of our other col- 
leagues, who is a great constitutional 
lawyer, the Senator from Oregon, was 
present at that time; and I have never 
known the Senator from Oregon to run 
away from any fight, whether large or 
small, good or bad. Certainly I would 
have enjoyed the opportunity this after- 
noon to listen to a good forensic struggle 
and an intellectual debate. That is 
what we tried to have; that was the en- 
tire purpose. 

But, Mr. President, consider the pres- 
ent situation: A short time ago we were 
having difficulty in obtaining speakers; 
but now we cannot get Senators to stop 
talking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for yielding to me. 

Let me say that in the remarks I made 
today I did point out that we expected 
various amendments to be brought up 
and discussed; and I said that later in 
the debate some of the members of the 
committee who are constitutional law- 
yers will discuss the details of the 
amendments. That point was definitely 
made. 

In addition to the very competent con- 
stitutional lawyers who are members of 
the committee, the committee also has 
expert staff members, including very 
competent lawyers; and we are ready at 
any time to discuss these matters. 

We have already made all the case we 
think it necessary to make; but we wel- 
come an opportunity to engage in de- 
bate in regard to all of the bill or any 
part of it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to have 
some of the Senators now present advise 
me whether I should now abandon all 
hope of being able to attend the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner at Raleigh, N.C., 
on Saturday night. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
good Democrat should never abandon 
hope; and certainly the New Frontier is 
very desirous of having all good Demo- 
crats attend the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinners. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wonder just what hope 
the Senator can hold out in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, in that 
connection, I shall be glad to give a 
friendly opinion; but if the Senator 
really wishes to obtain the hard facts 
about what will happen, I must refer 
him to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to make a 
brief comment as a member of the com- 
mittee who makes no pretense of being 
a great constitutional lawyer, although I 
did make a somewhat precarious living 
by practicing law for 25 years. 

Let me say that no problem such as 
the one referred to just now is involved 
in this bill. In fact, I suspect that the 
Senator from Oregon knows that. The 
cases are clear, and the definition con- 
tained in the bill is succinct. 

So I believe that Senators kid them- 
selves if they think that we deal with 
grave constitutional questions when we 
deal with this minimum wage bill, which 
we have been over and over and over, 
again and again, until really there is 
nothing left to say about it. 

I, for one—although I think I might 
be able to make a living by practicing 
law, if I left the Senate—would not wish 
to debate the constitutional issue, be- 
cause there is none to debate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. With all due re- 
gard for my distinguished friend, and 
although I must confess that I am not 
a lawyer, yet, having been a newspaper- 
man, I think I can read English. 

Mr. CLARK. That makes the Senator 
a good lawyer. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And I think I can 
read the precedents and the history of 
this measure, under which, with the old 
concept being discarded, we shall be en- 
tering new fields. 

Mr. CLARK. That is a question of 
policy, not a question of law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In view of his serv- 
ice on the committee, the Senator may 
say that we should take the bill on faith. 
But many of us lack the great faith the 
Senator has—his great faith that the bill 
does nothing except write a new formula 
for interstate commerce and put the dol- 
lar sign in the place of the geographical 
limitations which historically have been 
the guiding line and the protection of 
intrastate business against Federal in- 
vasion. Such faith may be sufficient for 
my distinguished friend; but these are 
some of the things—as I pointed out ear- 
lier—about which we should like to know. 

I have been waiting for a distinguished 
constitutional lawyer and labor expert 
who is one of the members of the com- 
mittee—I refer to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]—to make his presen- 
tation in connection with those matters. 
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He informed me that he had been re- 
quested to make an analysis of the bill. 
Is it for us to submit amendments, and 
then have his analysis presented in re- 
buttal? Or, as Members of this body, 
since the bill involves a great reversal 
of all these precedents, are we entitled 
to have the benefit of the facts, before 
we submit our amendments and chal- 
lenge those facts? 

I think all of us have been here long 
enough to know that a Senator who 
brings in a bill is prepared to discuss and 
defend it, not with only one or two mem- 
bers of the committee, but with as many 
Members of the Senate as possible, both 
those who oppose the bill and those who 
support it. 

This bill is not holy writ. Only one or 
two Members participated in the writ- 
ing of the amendments. It seems to me 
that we are entitled to have the benefit 
of the judgment of more Senators than 
that in regard to the bill and in regard 
to the reasons for the proposed violent 
overthrow of what heretofore has been 
a definite constitutional prohibition 
against extending the long arm of the 
Federal Government into every Main 
Street business, and to have nothing but 
a fluctuating and undulating dollar safe- 
guard those businesses, which heretofore 
have been protected against Federal Gov- 
ernment encroachment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be brief again. 
The Senator from Oklahoma raises in- 
teresting questions of policy with re- 
spect to which Senators may disagree. 
All I am saying is that there is no— 
I repeat, “no”—serious constitutional 
question involved. ‘There are many 
questions of policy, which a newspaper- 
man probably knows a good deal more 
about than does a lawyer; but, let us not 
kid ourselves, there is not any constitu- 
tional question involved in this bill. The 
bill is clearly constitutional. 

Mr. MONRONEY. ‘That may be, but 
I think we are entitled, since the Senator 
has raised the question of policy, to one 
or two more speeches as to why we 
should overturn a policy of years and 
years’ standing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues for engaging in de- 
bate on the bill. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] who is not going to 
ask a constitutional question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
knowledge on constitutional matters is 
a bit hazy at this time of day. I would 
rather suggest to the majority leader, 
first, that my substitute is prepared and 
will be offered tomorrow immediately 
after the morning hour. Second, I have 
a list of 16 Senators on our side who 
want to be heard. I have notified the 
office of every one of them to be ready 
for discussion tomorrow. I know of 
nothing else I can do. I humbly hope, 
under the circumstances, that we can 
contrive an understanding whereby we 
can adjourn or recess shortly, and let 
everybody pursue commitments he has 
made, come back fresh at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and then pursue the 
issue in truly traditional senatorial style. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The minority 
leader is, as always, more than fair. In 
view of the fact that his amendment 
will be made the pending business at 
the conclusion of the morning hour to- 
morrow, and that Members of the Sen- 
ate will have an opportunity to study 
it when they receive the Recorp tomor- 
row morning, the request made by the 
distinguished minority leader is a rea- 
sonable one. I am prepared, at the con- 
clusion of whatever remarks are yet to 
be made, to move to adjourn until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
pursuance of that, I now offer the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, and ask that it be printed at length 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
will be received, printed, and, without 
objection, will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 


H.R. 3935 


An Act to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide cover- 
age for employees of large enterprises en- 
gaged in retail trade or service and of other 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to in- 
crease the minimum wage under the Act 
to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1961”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (f) of section 3 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is 
amended by inserting after ‘Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended) ,” the following: 
“the processing of shade-grown tobacco for 
use as cigar wrapper tobacco by agricultural 
employees employed in the growing and har- 
vesting of such tobacco, which processing 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, 
drying, curing, fermenting, bulking, rebulk- 
ing, sorting, grading, aging, and baling, prior 
to the stemming process,” and in the case of 
fruits and vegetables includes (1) transpor- 
tation and preparation for transportation, 
whether or not performed by the farmer, of 
the commodity from the farm to a place of 
first processing or first marketing within the 
same State, (2) transportation, whether or 
not performed by the farmer, between the 
farm and any point within the same State 
of persons employed or to be employed in the 
harvesting of the commodity. 

(b) Paragraph (m) of section 3 of such 
Act, defining the term “wage”, is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That the cost of board, lodging, or other 
facilities shall not be included as a part of 
the wage paid to any employee to the extent 
it is excluded therefrom under the terms of 
a bona fide individual contract or collective 
bargaining agreement applicable to the par- 
ticular employee”. 

(c) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(p) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Labor. 

“(q) ‘Enterprise’ means the related activi- 
ties performed (either through unified oper- 
ation or common control) by any person or 
persons for a common retail business pur- 
pose, and includes all such activities whether 
performed in one or more establishments or 
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by one or more corporate or other organiza- 
tional units but shall not include the related 
activities performed for such enterprise by 
an independent contractor: Provided, That, 
within the meaning of this subsection, a 
local retail establishment which is under 
independent ownership and control shall not 
be deemed to be other than a separate and 
distinct enterprise by reason of any arrange- 
ment, which includes, but is not limited to, 
an agreement (1) that it will sell, or sell 
only, certain goods specified by a particular 
manufacturer, distributor, or advertiser, or 
(2) that it will join with other such local 
establishments in the same industry for the 
purpose of collective purchasing, or (3) that 
it will have the exclusive right to sell the 
goods or use the brand name of a manu- 
facturer, distributor, or advertiser within a 
specified area, or by reason of the fact that 
it occupies premises leased to it by a person 
who also leases premises to other retail or 
service establishments. 

“(r) ‘Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’ 
means any enterprise which has five or more 
retail establishments and which operates 
such establishments in two or more States. 

“(s) ‘Retail establishment’ shall mean an 
establishment 75 per centum of whose annual 
dollar volume of sales of goods is not for 
resale and is recognized as retail sales in the 
particular industry, but shall not include an 
establishment which is primarily a service 
establishment such as (but not limited to) 
hotels, motels, restaurants (including lunch 
counters, cafeterias, and drive-ins), caterers, 
hospitals, laundry or drycleaning establish- 
ments, motion-picture theaters, amusement 
or recreational establishments, parking lots, 
beauty or barber shops, and repair shops.” 


INVESTIGATIONS OF EFFECTS OF FOREIGN COM- 
PETITION ON EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 3. Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) Whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that in any industry under this 
Act the competition of foreign producers in 
United States markets or in markets abroad, 
or both, has resulted, or is likely to result, in 
increased unemployment in the United 
States, he shall undertake an investigation 
to gain full information with respect to the 
matter and shall make a full and complete 
report of his findings and determinations to 
the President and to the Congress.” 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended by inserting, after the words 
“production of goods for commerce’’ wherever 
they appear, the following: “or employed 
by a retail establishment of an enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce”’. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Sec. 5. (a)(1) Section 6(a) of such Act 
is amended by inserting, after the word 
“who” in the portion thereof preceding para- 
graph (1), the words “in any workweek”. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 6(a) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) not less than $1.15 an hour, except 
as otherwise provided in this section;”. 

(3) The first sentence of paragraph (3) 
of section 6(a) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) if such employee is employed in 
American Samoa, in leu of the rates pro- 
vided by this subsection or subsection (b), 
not less than the applicable rate established 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with recommendations of a special industry 
committee or committees which he shall 
appoint in the same manner and pursuant 
to the same provisions as are applicable 
to the special industry committees provided 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands by 
this Act as amended from time to time.” 
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(b) Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who in any workweek (i) is 
employed by a retail establishment of an 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, as de- 
fined in section 3(r), and who, except for 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, would not be within 
the purview of this section, or (ii) is brought 
within the purview of this section by the 
amendments made to section 13(a) of this 
Act by the Pair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, wages at the rate of not 
less than $1.05 an hour.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a colon, and adding the 
following: “Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary shall within sixty days after the en- 
actment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 appoint a special indus- 
try committee in accordance with section 
5 to recommend the highest minimum wage 
rate or rates, in accordance with the stand- 
ards prescribed by section 8, not in excess 
of the applicable rate provided by subsec- 
tion (b), to be applicable to such employee 
in lieu of the rate prescribed by subsection 
(b). The rate or rates recommended by 
the special industry committee shall be ef- 
fective with respect to such employee upon 
the effective date of the wage order issued 
pursuant to such recommendation but not 
before sixty days after the effective date 
of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1961.” 

MAXIMUM HOURS 


Sec. 6. Subsection (a) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the word 
“who” the words “in any workweek”’. 


WAGE ORDERS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 8 of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting after “section 6(a)”’ wherever 
such words appear the following: “or in sec- 
tion 6(b), whichever may be applicable”’. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act is further amended by inserting after the 
wosd “industries” where it appears in the 
first sentence the words “or retail establish- 
ments of enterprises”; and by inserting after 
the words “production of goods for com- 
merce” where they appear in the second 
sentence the following: “or by any retail 
establishment of an enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce.” 


CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 


Sm. 8. Subsection (c) of section 12 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the period at 
the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “or in any retail establish- 
ment of an enterprise engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce.” 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Clause (1) of section 18(a) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: “(1) 
any employee employed in a bona fide execu- 
tive, administrative, or professional capac- 
ity, or in the capacity of outside salesman 
(as such terms are defined and delimited 
from time to time by regulations of the 
Secretary, subject to the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, except that an 
employee of a retail establishment shall 
not be excluded from the definition of em- 
ployee employed in a bona fide executive or 
administrative capacity because of the num- 
ber of hours in his workweek which he de- 
votes to activities not directly or closely re- 
lated to the performance of executive or 
administrative activities, if less than 40 per 
centum of his hours worked in the workweek 
are devoted to such activities); or’’. 

(b) Clause (2) of section 18(a) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “(2) any 
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employee employed by any retail or service 
establishment (except a retail establishment 
in an enterprise engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, other 
than such a retail establishment which has 
an annual dollar volume of sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at the retail level which are sepa- 
rately stated) of less than $250,000), more 
than 50 per centum of which establishment’s 
annual dollar volume of sales of goods or 
services is made within the State in which 
the establishment is located. A retail or 
service establishment shall mean an estab- 
lishment 75 per centum of whose annual dol- 
lar volume of sales of goods or services (or 
of both) is not for resale and is recognized 
as retail sales or services in the particular in- 
dustry; or’. 

(c) Clause (13) of section 13(a) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “(13) any 
employee or proprietor in a retail or service 
establishment which qualifies as an exempt 
retail or service establishment under clause 
(2) of this subsection with respect to whom 
the provisions of sections 6 and 7 would not 
otherwise apply, engaged in handling tele- 
graphic messages for the public under an 
agency or contract arrangement with a tele- 
graph company where the telegraph message 
revenue of such agency does not exceed 
$500 a month; or’’. 

(d) Section 13(a) of such Act is amended 
by changing the period at the end thereof 
to a semicolon and adding the following: 
“or (16) any employee employed by a retail 
establishment who is employed in connec- 
tion with a lunch counter, restaurant, or 
cafeteria in such establishment; or (17) any 
employee of a retail gasoline establishment; 
or (18) any employee of an establishment 
which is primarily engaged in the business 
of selling automobiles, trucks, or farm im- 
plements.” 

(e) Section 13(b) of such Act is amended 
by changing the period at the end thereof 
to a semicolon and adding the following: 
“or (6) any employee employed as an an- 
nouncer, news editor, or chief engineer by a 
radio or television station the major studio 
of which is located in a city or town of one 
hundred thousand population or less, accord- 
ing to the latest available decennial census 
figures as compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Census, except where such city or 
town is part of a standard metropolitan area 
as defined and designated by the Bureau of 
Census, which has a total population in ex- 
cess of one hundred thousand; or (7) any 
employee employed by a retail establish- 
ment of an enterprise engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce 
whose minimum rate of wages is governed 
by section 6(b) of this Act; or (8) any em- 
ployee employed in a bona fide local retail- 
ing capacity (as such term is defined and 
delimited from time to time by regulations 
of the Secretary, subject to the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act).” 


EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 

Sec. 10. Clause (1) of section 14 of such 

Act is amended by striking out “and” after 

“apprentices,” and by inserting after ‘‘mes- 

sages”, the following: “and of full-time stu- 
dents outside of their school hours,”. 


STUDY TO SIMPLIFY AND REMOVE INEQUITIES IN 
AGRICULTURAL HANDLING AND PROCESSING EX- 
EMPTIONS 
Sec. 11. The Secretary of Labor shall study 

the complicated system of exemptions now 

available for the handling and processing of 
agricultural products under such Act and 

particularly sections 7(b)(3), 7(c), and 13 

(a)(10), and shall submit to the second 

session of the Eighty-seventh Congress at 

the time of his report under section 4(d) of 
such Act a special report containing the re- 
sults of such study and information, data, 
and recommendations for further legislation 
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designed to simplify and remove the inequi- 
ties in the application of such exemptions. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEc. 12. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of 
its enactment, except as otherwise provided 
and except that the authority to promulgate 
necessary rules, regulations, or orders with 
regard to amendments made by this Act, 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and amendments thereto, including amend- 
ments made by this Act, may be exercised by 
the Secretary on and after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
briefly, as I do not wish to detain the 
Senate, I think this little discussion at 
the conclusion of the day has been very 
illuminating in several respects. First, 
it points up the troubles we run into 
when we try to get quickly into the de- 
tails of a complicated measure. I doubt 
that many of my colleagues have had an 
opportunity to read the reports on their 
desks. The report was available this 
morning at 9:30. But if they have had 
such an opportunity, then they have 
probably read, on page 95, and on to the 
top of page 96, the discussion that took 
place in the hearings on the bill be- 
tween Mr. Meiklejohn, legislative repre- 
sentative of the AFL-CIO, and myself, 
who certainly am no lawyer by any 
stretch of the imagination. But this dis- 
cussion points to the confusion which 
can exist between lay minds and legal 
minds. 

I opened the colloquy by saying: 

Mr. Meiklejohn, I want to get back to this 
enterprise question. 

I think we all agree that the Supreme 
Court statements or the present definitions 
of “affecting commerce” are as broad as they 
can be made. Now will you tell me the dif- 
ference between “affecting commerce” and 
“enterprise” as described in subsections on 
page 3? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I am not sure that I can 
do so in any definitive way, Senator * * *. 

Senator GOLDWATER. You are a lawyer. Is 
this definition narrower than the Supreme 
Court decision? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I would say that in some 
areas it may be broader, and in others it may 
be narrower, Senator. I think it is substan- 
tially similar. 

Senator GoLpwater. If you think it is sub- 
stantially similar, then why would you ob- 
ject to having the “affecting” language in it? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. The “affecting com- 
merce” language? 

Senator GoLpwaTerR. Yes. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. We would not object to 
that. We have supported legislation for 
many years in which we have urged Congress 
to extend coverage of the act to employees 
who work in industry affecting commerce. 

Senator GoLpwaTErR. So you would have no 
objection to using the language that was in 
the last year’s bill? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. No, indeed. 

Senator Go.pwatTer. So, in effect, there is 
no difference? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. We argued, in support 
of that, Senator, that it would be desirable 
to use that concept, because it was a con- 
cept that had been used in other labor stat- 
utes. It was, therefore, one as to which there 
had been definitive court decisions so that 
people would know what the scope of the 
act was. 

Senator Go tpwaTer. So there is actually 
in your mind no difference between the two? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I won’t say there is no 
difference between the two because there has 
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not heretofore been in the law the concept of 
the enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. 


I point out that that is quite a dam- 
aging statement by a learned lawyer as 
to the effect of the language proposed 
in the bill. 

Just a little later in the colloquy, 
which ended there, I asked him: 

It would be possible then under this lan- 
guage or the “affecting commerce” language, 
that an enterprise entirely local in nature, 
doing no business outside the State, other 
than handling merchandise that was 
brought in from out of State, or one item 
was brought in from out of State, such as 
the soap in the case of a laundry, could 
come under commerce. Is that correct? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. That is correct. As I 
say, this depends upon whether or not the 
Federal courts can be persuaded in a given 
situation that the connection between the 
establishment or the enterprise and inter- 
state commerce is such that it brings that 
establishment or enterprise within the scope 
of the commerce clause, as utilized by Con- 
gress in this legislation. 


So I do not agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that this bill does 
not present a constitutional question. It 
does present one, because we are tamper- 
ing further with one of the clauses of 
the Constitution, the interstate com- 
merce clause. 

I wanted to end the evening with this 
discussion so that tomorrow morning, 
when we read the REcorD, we can read 
the discussion that went on in the 
hearing. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. ‘The colloquy to 
which the Senator has referred related 
to the bill as it was before acceptance 
of the Prouty amendment. Does not the 
acceptance of the Prouty amendment lay 
a lot of this question at rest? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not in my mind. 
I do not think it has anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It related to $250,- 
000 worth of goods in a retail establish- 
ment coming across State lines. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It has no effect 
at all on the matter I am discussing. 
I think it bears very heavily on the dis- 
cussion that was engaged in by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, but I am talk- 
ing about the substitute language that 
is in the place of the “affecting com- 
merce” language amendment. That was 
the language which prevented the bill 
from becoming law last year; it was not 
the question of $1 or $1.25. There was 
serious concern on the part of the Mem- 
bers in both bodies of Congress that 
the language went too far. It was 
thought that the language could over- 
ride the constitutional language and, in 
effect, put the Main Street merchant and 
the small businessman under the con- 
cept of doing interstate commerce. 
That is the question to which I shall 
address myself tomorrow. One of the 
amendments will attempt to change the 
bill into language that will not be as 
dangerous as the language contained in 
the bill. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a summary of the major 
points of the minimum wage provisions 
for presently covered workers and the 
wages and hours for newly covered work- 
ers, because it will answer some of the 
questions which have been raised. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PART III. SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 

The committee bill makes the following 
principal changes in the Fair Labor Stand- 
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ards Act of 1938, as amended (in parentheses, 
following each item, is shown a comparison 
with the bill as passed by the Senate last 
year): 

A. Minimum wage for presently covered 


For workers to whom a minimum wage of 
$1 an hour now applies, the rate would be 
increased to: $1.15 during the first 2 years; 
$1.25 thereafter. (The Senate-passed bill 
last year set the rates at $1.15 the first year, 
$1.20 the second, and $1.25 thereafter.) 

B. Wages and hours for newly covered 

For workers newly brought under the min- 
imum wage and overtime provisions of the 
act, the committee bill establishes the fol- 
lowing schedule for reaching the minimum 
of $1.25 an hour and the basic workweek of 
40 hours: 
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2d year after enactment 
3d year after enactment 
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(The same as the Senate-passed bill last 
year.) 

C. Coverage 

Coverage of the act is extended to the fol- 
lowing categories of enterprises (except those 
specifically exempted) which are “engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce”: 

1. Retail and service trade: The commit- 
tee bill covers retail or service enterprises 
which are engaged in commerce as described 
above, if such enterprise purchases or re- 
ceives goods for resale that move or have 
moved across State lines (not in deliveries 
from the reselling establishment) which 
amount in total annual volume to $250,000 
of more, and if the annual gross volume of 
sales of such enterprise is not less than $1 
million, exclusive of excise taxes at the retail 
level which are separately stated. (The Sen- 
ate-passed bill last year covered retail or 
service enterprises with $1 million in annual 
sales if they were engaged in any activity 
affecting commerce.) 

The bill, however, exempts the following 
types of establishments and employees in 
the retail trade: 

(a) Small stores in any covered retail en- 
terprise are exempt from both minimum 
wage and overtime if the store has less than 
$250,000 in annual sales (exclusive of excise 
taxes)—last year’s ‘“Fullbright amendment.” 
(Same as Senate-passed bill last year.) 

(b) Hotels, motels, and restaurants are 
exempt from both minimum wage and over- 
time. (Similar to Senate-passed bill last 
year.) 

(c) Motion picture theaters are exempt 
from both minimum wage and overtime. 
(Same as Senate-passed bill last year.) 

(d) Amusement or recreational establish- 
ments which operate on a seasonal basis are 
exempt from both minimum wage and over- 
time. (Senate-passed bill last year excluded 
only nonprofit hospitals.) 

(e) Hospitals, nursing homes, and schools 
for the handicapped or gifted children are 
exempt from both minimum wage and over- 
time. (Same as Senate-passed bill last year.) 

(f) Automobile dealers and farm imple- 
ment dealers are exempt from the overtime 
requirements. (The Senate-passed bill last 
year exempted such establishments from 
both the minimum wage and overtime 
requirements.) 

(g) Commissions: The bill exempts from 
overtime employees who receive more than 
half their pay in commissions if their pay 
equals at least time and one-half the mini- 


| 
Minimum | Overtime requirements 
hourly wage 
r 1 
ceahiiasaaal $1.00 No overtime requirements, 
1.05 | After 44 hours a week. 
1.15 | After 42 hours a week. 
1.25 | After 40 hours a week. 
mum rate. (The Senate-passed bill last year 


contained no such provision.) 

(h) Executive or administrative em- 
ployees (assistant managers): The commit- 
tee bill exempts such employees in retail 
stores from both minimum wage and over- 
time even if they perform up to 40-percent 
nonexecutive and nonadministrative work. 
(The Senate-passed bill last year contained 
no such provision.) 

(i) Student workers: The committee bill 
permits the employment of such workers 
at subminimum rates in positions not ordi- 
narily given to full-time employees. (The 
Senate-passed bill last year contained no 
such provision.) 

2. Laundries: (a) The committee bill 
covers laundry and drycleaning enterprises 
which are engaged in commerce as described 
above, if the annual volume of sales of the 
enterprise is not less than $1 million (exclu- 
sive of excise taxes). 

(b) It also removes from the exemption 
in the present law any laundry which has 
$250,000 in annual sales if it is in substan- 
tial competition in the same metropolitan 
area with a laundry which does more than 
half of its business across State lines. 

(c) The bill also removes from the exemp- 
tion in the existing law any laundry which 
does more than 25 percent commercial work. 
(These provisions are the same as in the 
Senate-passed bill last year.) 

(dad) The bill also provides that laundry 
workers of hotels, motels, and restaurants 
shall be exempt only if such work is exclu- 
sively on their own establishment’s laundry. 
(The Senate-passed bill last year contained 
no such provision.) 

3. Interurban and metropolitan transit: 
The committee bill covers transit enterprises 
for minimum wage but not for overtime. 
(Same as Senate-passed bill last year.) 

4. Establishments which now have cov- 
ered employees: The committee bill covers all 
employees of an establishment (not included 
in other categories of new coverage), which 
has some employees covered by the present 
law if the establishment is part of an enter- 
prise that has $1 million or more in annual 
sales. (The Senate-passed bill last year 
covered such establishments which had 
$250,000 or more in annual sales.) 

5. Construction enterprises: The commit- 
tee bill covers such enterprises which have 
at least $350,000 in annual business. (Same 
as Senate-passed bill last year.) 

6. Gasoline service establishments: The 
committee bill covers for minimum wage 
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but not for overtime gasoline service estab- 
lishments which have not less than $250,000 
in gross annual sales (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level which are separately 
stated). (Same as Senate-passed bill last 
year.) 

D. Changes in exemptions 

The committee bill makes the following 
changes in the exemptions provisions of the 
present act: 

1. Seamen: The committee bill covers for 
minimum wage but not for overtime seamen 
on American-flag vessels. (Same as Senate- 
passed bill last year.) 

2. Telephone operators: The committee 
bill covers telephone operators other than 
those employed by an independently owned 
telephone company which has not more than 
750 telephones. (Same as Senate-passed bill 
last year.) 

8. Seafood processing: The committee bill 
covers for minimum wage but not for over- 
time employees engaged in onshore process- 
ing of seafood (seafood canners are treated 
in this way in the existing law). (Same as 
Senate-passed bill last year.) 

4. Processing and canning of fruits and 
vegetables—(a) Overtime exemptions: The 
committee bill reduces the 28-week overtime 
exemption for the processing and canning 
of fruits and vegetables to 20 weeks each 
year, 10 of which are completely exempt from 
overtime and the other 10 weeks limited to 
12 hours a day and 56 hours a week. (The 
Senate-passed bill last year did not change 
this exemption as contained in the present 
law.) 

(b) Study of agricultural exemptions: The 
Secretary of Labor is directed to study the 
system of exemptions for the handling and 
processing of agricultural products under 
sections 7(c), 13(a) (10), and 7(b)(3), and 
submit next January a special report con- 
taining the results of such study, together 
with recommendations to simplify and re- 
move any inequities. (The Senate-passed 
bill last year contained no such provision.) 

5. Broadcasters: The committee bill ex- 
empts from the overtime requirements an- 
nouncers, news editors, and chief engineers 
in radio and television stations located in 
cities of 50,000 or less population outside 
of metropolitan areas. (Same as Senate- 
passed bill last year.) 

6. Bulk petroleum dealers: The committee 
bill exempts from overtime employees of in- 
dependently owned bulk petroleum enter- 
prises which have not more than $1 million 
@ year in gross annual sales exclusive of ex- 
cise taxes. (The Senate-passed bill last year 
exempted such distributors from overtime 
regardless of the size of the enterprise.) 

7. Drivers and driver’s helpers: The com- 
mittee bill exempts from overtime local de- 
livery drivers and driver’s helpers paid on a 
trip rate plan found by the Secretary to 
have the purpose and effect of reducing 
hours worked to accord with the standard 
under the act. (Similar to Senate-passed 
bill last year.) 


E. Foreign trade 


The Secretary is authorized to study the 
effects on employment in industries under 
act of imports and exports. 


F. Puerto Rico 


The minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico 
for presently covered employees, established 
through tripartite industry committees, are 
increased by the same percentage as the 
mainland minimum (15 percent within 60 
days after the effective date of the amend- 
ments or 1 year from the effective date of 
the most recent wage order, whichever is 
later; and 10 percent 2 years after the 15- 
percent rate goes into effect). However, any 
industry in Puerto Rico claiming that the 
increases will substantially curtail employ- 
ment is given the right to petition the Sec- 
retary for appointment of an industry com- 
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mittee to determine the rates for such in- 
dustry in lieu of the statutory increases. 
(Same as Senate-passed bill last year.) 

G. Effective date 


The 1961 amendments become effective 
upon the expiration of 120 days after enact- 
ment; and the Secretary is given authority 
to promulgate necessary rules, regulations, 
or orders on and after the date of enact- 
ment. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
did not compliment the Senator from 
Michigan this morning, but I do so now. 
He certainly made an explicit explana- 
tion of the bill. I did not think I should 
engage in any discussion of it, because 
it would have been redundant, we have 
been over this subject so many times. 

I may say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HuMPHREY], who stands in 
front of me at this time, that I shall 
go at great lengths to disagree with him 
tomorrow, and I think I can count on 
the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator 
means, of course, he can count on me to 
disagree with him. 

Mr.GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, to disagree, 
and I will try to be a good learner from 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could gladly sit 
here and watch the Senator squirming 
around and changing his position from 
that of a conservative to that of an ultra- 
liberal. I only wish, as a poor, working 
conservative, I could have the ability to 
enable me to restore to the ranks the 
great patriot, the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do not give up 
hope. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
up hope. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator must 
not be so disconsolate. We expect, even, 
to get his vote for the McNamara bill. 
I do not know whether I speak for the 
Senator from Michigan, but every time I 
see the Senator from Arizona I think 
so well of him I know his political soul 
can be saved. [Laughter.] 

We are going to practice a little po- 
litical salvation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Democrats 
have given up everything but hope. 

I will say the Senator from Minnesota 
has the most delightfully built-in ‘‘dis- 
agree-er” I have ever run into, and I 
look forward to tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. [Laughter.] 

Mr.McNAMARA. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement entitled “Legal 
and Constitutional Implications of the 
Committee Bill,” prepared by the staff of 
the committee, so that it will be avail- 
able to Senators tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE BILL 
THE ISSUE INVOLVED 

Does the constitutional basis for new 
coverage contained in the committee bill 
involve novel concepts of Federal power un- 
der the commerce clause? 


I am not giving 
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It is the conclusion of this memorandum 
that this bill presents no constitutional 
issues, but rather, poses a question of policy 
for the Senate to determine. 


PROVISIONS INVOLVED 


The pertinent coverage provisions in the 
commitee bill, amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended (29 US.C. 201 
et seq.) are contained in section 3(s) (1). 
The section would define “enterprise’”’ en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce to mean— 

“Any of the following in the activities of 
which employees are so engaged, including 
employee handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person: 

“(1) Any such enterprise which has one 
or more retail or service establishments if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1 million, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated and if such en- 
terprise purchases or receives goods for re- 
sale that move or have moved across State 
lines (not in deliveries from reselling estab- 
lishment) which amount in total annual 
volume to $250,000 or more. 

The Monroney amendment would restrict 
coverage in the retail or service trade to 
those establishments having two or more 
stores in two or more States. 


ACT’S PRESENT BASIS OF COVERAGE 


Coverage under the present act is limited 
to those employees who are “engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce.” 


1. “Engaged in commerce” 


(1) Section 3(b) defines “commerce” to 
include interstate or foreign commerce in 
the constitutional sense, so that it extends 
to the farthest reaches of such commerce, 
bringing within the basic coverage of the act 
all employees in it or so closely related to it 
as to be, in legal contemplation, a part of 
it This includes not only the employees 
who move the goods, but also those who 
write the letters and keep the books relating 
to the interstate movement,? and those who 
maintain the instrumentalities by which the 
commerce is carried on.’ 


“2. Production of goods for commerce” 


“Produced” is defined in section 3(j) to 
include manufacturing, mining, etc. The 
definition also includes “any closely related 
process or occupation directly essential to 
the production,” and covers employees en- 
gaged in clerical, maintenance and custodial 
work as well as those engaged in production.‘ 

The definition of ‘goods’ in section 3(i) 
extends to “any part or ingredient thereof,” 
which means that a producer who distributes 
his products locally must comply with the 
act if he has reason to believe that all or 
part of them will be used as ingredients of 
other goods produced for interstate ship- 
ment.’ Also included are “articles or sub- 
jects of commerce of any character” such as 


1 Overstreet v. North Shore Corp., 318 US. 
125 (1943); Federsen v. J. F. Fitzgerald Con- 
struction Co., 318 U.S. 740 (1945); McLead v. 
Threlkeld, 319 U.S. 491 (1943); Malling v. 
Jacksonville Paper Co., 317 U.S. 564 (1943). 

2 Malling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., 125 F. 
2d 395 (C.A. 5, 1942). 

® Overstreet v. North Shore Corp., supra; 
Federsen v. J. F. Fitzgerald Construction Co., 
supra. 

*H. Managers Report, 95 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 14928, 14929; Majority of Senate Con- 
ferees, 95 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 14874, 14875; 
Union National Bank v. Durkin, 207 F. 2d 
848 (C.A. 3, 1953), Mitchell v. Famous Realty, 
211 F. 2d 198 (C.A. 2, 1954), cert. den. 348 
US. 823 (1954). 

5 Tobin v. Celery City Printing Co., 197 F. 
2d 228 (C.A. 5, 1952) 
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Western Union Co.’s telegrams,* and the 
issuance of bonds, stocks, and the like.’ 


3. Interpretation 


In keeping with these broad statutory 
definitions of the coverage language used in 
the present act, the courts have repeatedly 
expressed the view that this language should 
receive a liberal intepretation consonant with 
the definitions, with the purpose of the act, 
and with its character as remedial and hu- 
manitarian legislation.'* 

Thus, the undefined word “for” in the 
phrase “production * * * for commerce” 
has not been restricted to production for 
shipment in commerce, but has been applied 
to bring within the protection of the act 
production for local use in facilitating in- 
terstate commerce in other goods, such as 
the production of rock and paving ma- 
terial for local use by others in maintain- 
ing roads, railways, and airport runways 
used in the interstate movement of other 
goods. Similarly, the phrase as a whole 
has been applied to cover all of the produc- 
tion of goods for a stockpile, only a rela- 
tively small part of which is regularly 
selected for interstate shipment,'® and to 
cover all of an employee’s hours of work 
in a workweek if part of it is covered work." 


CONSTITUTIONALTY OF BASIS OF COVERAGE 
PROPOSED IN THE COMMITTEE BILL 


The relationship of the production of goods 
to their distribution 


The constitutional authority of the Con- 
gress, in the exercise of the commerce power, 
to extend the act’s coverage on the basis 
provided in the committee bill is well 
established.'? 

The commerce clause extends not only to 
the movement of goods in commerce, but 
also to those related activities preceding or 
following such movements. Though the 
present act extends to a whole complex of 
activities which precede commerce, it does 
not extend to the many other activities 
which follow commerce, and which are of 
equally vital concern to the commerce of 
the Nation. 

The operations of retail enterprises which 
would be made subject to the act by the 
committee bill comes within this latter cate- 
gory of activities. There is no constitutional 
reason for continuing this distinction—it 
is rather a matter of policy to be determined 
by the will of Congress. 

Under the act’s present basis of coverage, 
activities on goods before their movement 
in interstate commerce are covered. This 
recognizes the relationship of such within- 
State activities that precede movement in 
interstate commerce as being an integral 
part thereof. On the other hand, within- 
State activities that follow the movement 
of the goods in interstate commerce are not 
covered by the present law. 


® Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Lenreet, 
323 U.S. 490 (1945); the holding that West- 
ern Union might employ oppressive child 
labor because it was engaged in interstate 
commerce rather than production therefore 
is no longer the law in view of section 12(d) 
supplied by the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1949. 

7 Union National Bank v. Darby, supra. 

8’ Phillips Inc. v. Malling, 324 U.S. 490 
(1945); U.S. Cartridge Co. v. Powell, 339 U.S. 
497 (1950); Roland Electrical Co. v. Malling, 
326 U.S. 657 (1946). 

® Alstate Construction Co. v. Durkin, 345 
US. 18 (1953); Thomas v. Hempt Bros., 345 
U.S. 19 (1953). 

United States v. Darby, 312 US. 100 
(1941); Mabee v. White Plains Pub. Co., 327 
U.S. 178 (1946). 

11 Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., supra. 

2 U.S. v. Darby, supra. 
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Retailing need not be multi-State operation 
to come within scope of Federal commerce 
power 


It is settled that “the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce extends to 
the regulation through legislative action of 
interstate activities which have a substan- 
tial effect on the commerce or the exercise 
of the congressional power over it.’ 

It is also settled that the question of 
whether the conduct of an enterprise has a 
substantial impact on commerce among the 
States “is a matter of practical judgment,” 
and that the “exercise of this practical judg- 
ment the Constitution entrusts primarily 
and very largely to the Congress.’’* 

It is upon the orders placed for out-of- 
State goods and their subsequent sales by 
the enterprises in this industry that the 
production for commerce and the continu- 
ing flow across State lines of consumer goods 
depends. The retail sale of goods by our 
large enterprises do not involve a purely 
local activity. Rather, they represent the 
terminal activity of a complex and huge in- 
terstate distribution and movement of goods 
to the ultimate consumer. Such local 
coloration has been overemphasized at the 
expense of the relation of retailing to inter- 
state commerce. As stated in the report of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
during the 86th Congress: 

“Retailing can be considered as local in 
character only if it is viewed from a narrow 
technical approach limited to the fact that 
sales of an individual store are generally 
restricted to a given locality. But a realistic 
approach must also consider the origin of 
the goods and the structure of retailing 
used to sell the goods. There is nothing 
local about retailing which purchases goods 
from various States of the Union and from 
foreign markets.” 

A recent report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Represent- 
atives also states :1* 

Retailing today is no longer essentially 
local in nature. It has become a vital and 
indeed indispensable part of the interstate 
stream of commerce through which flows the 
huge volume of consumer goods produced, 
shipped, and distributed to meet the individ- 
ual and family demands of our Nation’s pop- 
ulation. The efficiency with which the 
country’s retail enterprises perform their 
function of getting these goods to consum- 
ers directly affects the vitality and growth 
of these segments of American industry 
which produce, handle, and _ transport 
through the arteries of interstate commerce 
from every corner of the land the commodi- 
ties which supply our citizens in all the 50 
States.” 

The facts of mass distribution of goods 
moving across State lines amply substanti- 
ates the impact of retailing on the flow of 
commerce.'? 


1% United States v. Darby, supra. 

144 Polish National Alliance v. N.L.R.B., 322 
U.S. 648, 650 (1944). 

15S. Rept. 1744, p. 15. 

16H. Rept. 75, 87th Cong.., p. 8. 

17See Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America v. Fair- 
lawn Meats, Inc., 353 U.S. 20 (1957) (three 
retail meat markets, all of whose sales were 
interstate, but whose annual out-of-State 
purchases totaled slightly more than 
$100,000 out of gross purchase of $900,000; 
San Diego Building Trades Council v. Gar- 
mon, 353 U.S. 26 (1957) (two retail lumber 
yards whose out-of-State purchases totaled 
$250,000). See also Howell Chevrolet Co. v. 
N.L.R.B., 8346 U.S, 482 (1953) (retail automo- 
bile dealer purchasing from local warehouse 
of General Motors autos and parts manufac- 
tured out of State. 
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The regulation of the retail industry under 
other Federal statutes 


The exercise of Federal authority under 
the commerce clause with respect to employ- 
ment in retailing and with respect to the 
retail distribution of goods which have 
moved across State lines is not novel. The 
National Labor Relations Act hag exclusive 
jurisdiction with respect to labor relations 
problems of retailers handling such goods, 
even though all of their sales were wholly 
intrastate. The constitutional power of 
Congress under the commerce clause to exer- 
cise authority with respect to “articles that 
have completed an interstate shipment and 
are being held for future sales in purely lo- 
cal or intrastate commerce” is also settled. 
For example, in the case of United States v. 
Sullivan,” a druggist was convicted of fail- 
ure to comply with labeling requirements 
for sulfathiazole which was sold to customers 
after it had moved in commerce. A recent 
exercise by the Congress of this authority is 
the legislation (Public Law 85-506) requir- 
ing certain information for prospective pur- 
chasers to be kept posted on new automo- 
biles prior to their sale to the ultimate con- 
sumer and providing penalties for any willful 
removal or alteration of the label containing 
the required information. 


Use of $1 million sales test in establishing 
coverage is a matter of policy 


The foregoing analysis has established the 
constitutional power to extend the wage- 
hour laws to retailers who sell goods which 
have been purchased in interstate commerce. 
The proposal of the committee is to limit 
the extent to which the retail industry is 
to be covered. As a matter of congressional 
policy, the committee bill has used a dollar 
standard in determining this boundary. The 
exemption of those establishments falling 
outside this boundary is a matter of con- 
gressional judgment and does not involve 
an interpretation or application of the com- 
merce clause. 

The last Congress, in enacting the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, set the retail standard at 
$500,000 for coverage under the National 
Labor Relations Act. In so doing the 86th 
Congress did not question the policy that 
this volume of business was sufficient to 
justify a continuance of Federal regulation 
over this segment of the industry. 

The million-dollar limitation undoubtedly 
provides a coverage which falls far short of 
exercising the constitutional power to its 
fullest extent. It is now well settled by 
decisions of the Supreme Court that the con- 
stitutional power extends to activities af- 
fecting interstate commerce in any amount 
or volume not so minimal and sporadic as 
to fall within the doctrine of de minimis 
non curat lex. As stated by the Supreme 
Court in a case involving the National Labor 
Relations Act, “The power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce is plenary and 
extends to all such commerce be it great or 
small,” since “commerce may be affected in 
the same manner and to the same extent in 
proportion to its volume, whether it be great 
or small.” * 

Thus,, in Guss v. Utah Labor Relations 
Board,” the Supreme Court held that manu- 
facturing operations involving the inflow 
from out-of-State sources of less than 
$50,000 of supplies sufficiently affected inter- 
state commerce to invoke coverage of the 
National Labor Relations Act and to oust 


18 Ibid. 

19 332 U.S. 689 (1948). 

2% Public Law 86-257, sec. 701. 

21 N.L.R.B. v. Fainblatt, 306 U.S. 601, 606— 
607 (1939); see also N.L.R.B. v. Denver Bldg. 
Council, 341 U.S. 675, 684-685 (1951); Car- 
penters Union v. N.L.R.B., 341 U.S. 707 (1951). 

22353 U.S. 1 (1957). 
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State jurisdiction even though the National 
Labor Relations Board has declined to assert 
jurisdiction. And in N.L.R.B. v. Stoller, the 
National Labor Relations Act was held appli- 
cable to a local drycleaner who purchased 
$12,000 worth of supplies from outside the 
State, the court holding that that amount 
“was not so insignificant as to come within 
the rule de minimis non curat lex.” 


Use of $250,000 inflow test 


The establishment of the $1 million sales 
standard does not of itself establish the con- 
stitutional basis for coverage since the goods 
sold must themselves depend upon the flow 
of commerce. In the interest of certainty, 
the committee has used a dollar standard of 
$250,000 to determine the volume of such 
flow to be required as a matter of congres- 
sional policy. Only when an enterprise re- 
ceives goods for resale that move or have 
moved across State lines in the total annual 
volume of $250,000 will the enterprise be 
covered. 

CONCLUSION 


The extension of the act’s coverage to ad- 
ditional workers provided in the committee 
bill is a valid exercise of the Federal com- 
merce power. Its approach is moderate and 
practical, being designed to bring within 
the act’s coverage the employees of only 
those enterprises whose operations have a 
significant impact on interstate commerce. 
It need not be demonstrated that a business 
must maintain establishments in more than 
one State in order to be engaged in inter- 
state commerce. It is sufficient that it pur- 
chases or receives goods in substantial 
quantities, fixed by the committee bill at 
$250,000 each year, that move or have moved 
across State lines. 

The fact that retail sales constitute the 
terminal activity in the movement of goods 
from producer to ultimate consumer does 
not make them any less a vital part of the 
flow of interstate commerce. The prerequi- 
sites for coverage that the enterprise have 
employees engaged in or producing for com- 
merce, that not less than $250,000 of its goods 
comes from outside the State and the $1 
million sales test insure that the enter- 
prises covered by the committee bill are not 
small local businesses and are fairly subject 
to Federal wage-hour coverage as a matter 
of congressional policy. 


Mr. McNAMARA. In addition, there 
is in the report a section dealing with 
the “Interstate Commerce Basis of New 
Coverage,” and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excerpt be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE BASIS OF NEW COVERAGE 


The committee bill, like the original act, 
relies on engagement in “commerce” or in 
the “production of goods for commerce” to 
establish a firm constitutional base for the 
legislation under the commerce power. 
Over 20 years ago, in United States v. Darby, 
132 U.S. 100, the constitutionality of this 
approach to Federal regulation of wages and 
hours was thoroughly considered and af- 
firmatively settled by the Supreme Court, 
which has made it abundantly clear that 
this act involves considerably less than a 
full exercise of the constitutional power. 
Since that time, further legislative and 
judicial guidance as to the boundaries of 
coverage under this language of the act has 
been provided, and there is a large body of 
administrative and judicial interpretation 
which will be helpful to those affected by 
the committee bill in adjusting to the new 
provisions. 





%207 F. 2d 305 (C.A. 9, 1953) certiorari 
denied, 347 U.S. 919 (1954). 
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The committee believes, therefore, that the 
approach adopted by this bill for application 
of the commerce power has advantages over 
the “affecting commerce” language used in 
H.R. 12677, 86th Congress, as amended and 
passed by the Senate in August 1960. The 
coverage provided is substantially the same 
and the committee bill’s adherence to the 
interstate commerce concepts which histor- 
ically have characterized this act should 
serve to allay the misgivings voiced by some 
concerning the “affecting commerce” lan- 
guage in last year’s Senate-passed bill. The 
committee has no doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of either approach, and notes that 
activities “affecting commerce” provide a 
basis for coverage in much of the major 
legislation in the labor-management field, 
including the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act, the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act. All but the last of 
these acts have application to employment 
in retailing. 

The committee bill extends coverage to 
additional employees only in enterprises 
which have employees engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
and contains provisions designed to assure 
that the engagement in interstate commerce 
activities is substantial. It is settled that 
an employer is engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce where 
he has employees so engaged (Kirschbaum v. 
Walling, 316 U.S. 516; and see Mbee v. White 
Plains Publishing Co., 327 U.S. 178). 

The committee believes that the tradi- 
tional interstate commerce concepts of this 
act are clearly applicable to retailing enter- 
prises that purchase or receive goods for 
resale which move or have moved across 
State lines. The committee notes that the 
Congress in 1938 provided an exemption for 
retail and service establishments, which 
would not have been necessary if their busi- 
ness had not involved engaging in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce 
within the meaning of the act. 

It is clear, for example, that the sale in 
New York of furniture produced in North 
Carolina necessarily involves the production 
of the furniture for commerce in North 
Carolina, its shipment across State lines to 
New York with the aid of employees engaged 
in commerce, and its distribution to the 
ultimate consumers in New York. All these 
are equally essential to interstate commerce 
in such furniture. If sales stop in New 
York, if production stops in North Carolina, 
or if carriers do not operate between the 
two States, the furniture will not move in 
commerce. 

It is plainly appropriate, therefore, to ex- 
tend to the employees of the retail selling 
enterprise the same minimum wage pro- 
tection that the act now affords to the pro- 
duction and transportation employees, who 
participate to no greater extent in the inter- 
state commerce carried on in the same goods. 

To insure that the bill’s new coverage in 
the retail field will reach only those enter- 
prises which are substantially engaged in 
interstate activities, the bill contains a 
further test. Retail selling and servicing 
enterprises covered by section 3(s)(1) as 
proposed in the bill will not only have em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, and gross 
$1 million or more annually, exclusive of 
specified taxes, but will also purchase or re- 
ceive goods for resale that move or have 
moved across State lines (not counting move- 
ments in deliveries from the reselling estab- 
lishment) which amount in total annual vol- 
ume to $250,000 or more. 

This volume of purchase and receipts of 
interstate commerce goods, together with the 
gross annual sales volume of $1 million or 
more exclusive of specified taxes, should pro- 
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vide more than adequate assurance that the 
newly covered enterprises will be those plain- 
ly engaged to a substantial extent in inter- 
state commerce and should make it abun- 
dantly certain that no small local business 
will be affected. The committee notes that 
under the present act local producers having 
a@ much smaller dollar volume of business and 
@ considerably smaller percentage of business 
involving shipments across State lines are 
required to comply with the law, and that 
under the National Labor Relations Act as 
amended by the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959, retail enter- 
prises having a considerably smaller amount 
of interstate activity have been held to be 
covered, and the National Labor Relations 
Board has been prohibited from declining 
jurisdiction of such an enterprise having 
$500,000 or more in gross annual volume of 
business. 

It will be noted that the application of the 
test relating to purchases and receipts of 
goods for resale, where such goods move or 
have moved across State lines, is not based 
on any interstate movement of such goods 
from the reselling establishment in its deliv- 
eries to customers. The interstate move- 
ment referred to is, rather, that movement 
by which such goods have been made avail- 
able for sales of the reselling establishment, 
as where a retail enterprise located in one 
State purchases or receives goods for resale to 
its customers and these goods move or have 
moved in commerce from other States. Sim- 
ilarly, interstate movement within the in- 
tendment of the provision would occur 
where a chain retailing organization pur- 
chases or receives goods for resale by estab- 
lishments located in different States and any 
of the goods so purchased or received move 
or have moved across State lines to the enter- 
prise or its suppliers or from the enterprise 
or its suppliers to establishments which will 
undertake to resell the goods. 

The use of the descriptive phrase “for re- 
sale” to qualify the term “goods” in the 
above test insures that the goods purchased 
and received which are counted toward the 
$250,000 minimum amount will include stock- 
in-trade of the affected enterprise but not 
its capital goods such as fixtures and equip- 
ment. The intention at the time of purchase 
or receipt of the goods should be a sufficient 
criterion to determine whether they are pur- 
chased or received “for resale,” and a subse- 
quent sale of the goods in regular course of 
business would be clear evidence of such an 
intent, 

The exclusion of essentially local retail 
businesses from the new coverage may be 
illustrated by the familiar types of enter- 
prises which engage in selling handicraft 
items and similar goods which are locally 
produced from local materials and are sold 
in establishments in the towns and on the 
highways of the State where the goods are 
made. Under the committee bill such an 
enterprise, even if it grossed $1 million or 
more exclusive of specified taxes annually, 
would typically not be included in the new 
coverage because its purchases and receipts 
of interstate goods would not amount to 
$250,000 annually. For purposes of this test 
same would be true of enterprises making 
retail sales of locally produced ice, coal, etc.. 
which does not cross State lines. 

Finally, the bill carefully avoids extending 
the act’s coverage to so-called “mom and 
pop” stores in which the only employees are 
the owner, or persons standing in the rela- 
tionship of parent, spouse, or child of the 
owner. The proposed new section 3(s) of 
the act which defines “enterprise engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce” contains a proviso specifi- 
cally excluding such businesses from that 
term. 

The committee has considered and rejected 
as a test of interstate commerce the opera- 
tion by an enterprise of establishments lo- 
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cated in more than one State. The location 
of the establishments, whether in one or in 
more than one State, according to the evi- 
dence available to the committee, has little 
or no relation in and of itself to the involve- 
ment of the enterprise in interstate com- 
merce. There are many retail selling enter- 
prises, both individual and chain, which 
operate in only one State but which do many 
millions of dollars in business and buy and 
sell huge quantities of goods brought into 
the State from many other States and foreign 
countries. On the other hand, many small 
and local enterprises in metropolitan areas 
near State lines operate establishments in 
more than one State. Similarly, there are 
businessmen who operate stores which are 
predominantly local in widely separated 
areas in different States whose involvement 
in interstate commerce is minimal compared 
with that of the much larger enterprises 
which happen to operate within the con- 
fines of a single State. The committee is 
convinced that the tests proposed in the 
committee bill provide a much sounder ap- 
proach and a much more accurate gage of 
interstate commerce activity than does the 
fact that an enterprise does or does not have 
establishments in more than one State. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 13, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


8.178. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Collins; 

S. 278. An act to amend title II of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S.298. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; 

8.900. An act to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the founding of Mobile, Ala.; 

8.1295. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes; 

8.1297. An act to authorize the payment 
of per diem to members of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board at the same rate that is 
authorized for other persons serving the Fed- 
eral Government without compensation; and 

S. 1298. An act to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business today, in 
accordance with the previous order I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
— until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ng. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, April 14, 1961, at 10 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 13, 1961: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Phillips Talbot, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 13, 1961: 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1961. 

Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1966. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Gerald A. Brown, of California, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring August 27, 1961. 

Gerald A. Brown, of California, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring 
August 27, 1966. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Graham A. Martin, of Florida, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the 16th session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Stanley S. Surrey, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


LaVerne R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States. 


U.S. District JUDGE 


Reynaldo G. Garza, of Texas, to be US. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas, vice James V. Allred, deceased. 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


David Lowell Ladd, of Illinois, to be Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


Joseph N. Tierney, of Illinois, to be US. 
marshal for the northern district of Illinois 
for a term of 4 years, vice William W. Kipp, 
Sr. 

John Terrill, of Wyoming, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Wyoming for a 
term of 4 years, vice Noah W. Riley. 

Olin N. Bell, of Missouri, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Missouri for 
a term of 4 years, vice Omar L. Schnatmeier. 

Anson J. Anderson, of North Dakota, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of North Dakota 
for a term of 4 years, vice Harry R. Tenborg. 

Harry A. Sieben, of Minnesota, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Minnesota for a 
term of 4 years, vice C. Enard Erickson. 

Dave Fresquez, of New Mexico, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of New Mexico for a 
term of 4 years, vice George W. Beach. 

George A. Bayer, of Alaska, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Alaska for a term 
of 4 years, vice Fred S. Williamson. 

Francis M. Wilson, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Missouri 
for a term of 4 years, vice Burke Dennis. 

Covell H. Meek, of Iowa, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Iowa for a term 
of 4 years, vice Clement W. Crahan. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 

John F. Quinn, Jr., of New Mexico, 
to be U.S. attorney for the district of New 
Mexico for a term of 4 years, vice James A. 
Borland. 

Robert M. Morgenthau, of New York, to be 
US. attorney for the southern district of 
New York for the term of 4 years, vice S. 
Hazard Gillespie, Jr., resigned. 

Joseph P. Hoey, of New York, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of New 
York for a term of 4 years, vice Cornelius 
W. Wickersham, Jr. 
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Raymond J. Pettine, of Rhode Island, to 
be U.S. attorney for the district of Rhode 
Island for a term of 4 years, vice Joseph 
Mainelli. 

W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
to be U.S. attorney for the district of Massa- 
chusetts for a term of 4 years, vice Elliot L. 
Richardson. 

Charles A. Muecke, of Arizona, to be U.S 
attorney for the district of Arizona for a 
term of 4 years, vice Jack D. H. Hays, re- 
signed. 

Edward F. Boardman, of Florida, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
Florida for a term of 4 years, vice James L. 
Guilmartin, resigned. 

Floyd M. Buford, of Georgia, to be USS. 
attorney for the middle district of Georgia 
for a term of 4 years, vice Frank O. Evans. 

Francis C. Whelan, of California, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
California for a term of 4 years, vice Laugh- 
lin E. Waters. 

Miles W. Lord, of Minnesota, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Minnesota for 
a term of 4 years, vice Fallon Kelly, resigned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Apri 13, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Father Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, Ph. D., D.D., professor of Latin 
American history, Marymount College, 
Arlington, and associate editor of World 
Affairs, offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, author of light and 
of love, look down with favor upon the 
Speaker of this House and all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress; 

Grant a special blessing to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all who 
counsel him so that dynamic declara- 
tions of policy may be translated into 
decisive, victorious actions. 

Vouchsafe to officials and citizens 
throughout the Western Hemisphere the 
vision to recognize the vital values of 
freedom, upheld by genuine § social 
progress, and the gift to understand the 
nature of freedom’s adversaries who, 
whether masquerading as “national 
Communists” or as “international Com- 
munists,” are marching ruthlessly ahead 
everywhere to the conquest and enslave- 
ment of mankind. 

Bestow upon executives, legislators, 
and judges the divine graces necessary 
to unmask all masters of deceit, identi- 
fying and exposing Marxist-Leninist 
conspirators and their dupes under the 
floodlights of truth. 

Strengthen the will of the people 
gladly to embrace the sacrifices required 
for survival and universal betterment, 
inspiring men, women, and children, not 
only with a desire for the more abundant 
life with a wealth of goods and services, 
but also with the conviction that God 
our Father wants His sons and daugh- 
ters in the American Republics, Canada, 
and the world to preserve the blessings 
of representative government and to pro- 
vide food for the soul as well as for the 
body. 

We implore these celestial aids in the 
name of Our Most Holy Redeemer, the 
Christ of the Andes. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 279. An act to provide Federal assistance 
for projects which will demonstrate or de- 
velop techniques and practices leading to 
a@ solution of the Nation’s juvenile delin- 
quency control problems. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 278. An act to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tomorrow night to file a privileged report 
on the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies appropriation bill, 1962. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 





PRIME MINISTER OF GREECE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Tuesday, April 
18, 1961, for the Speaker to declare a 
recess for the purpose of receiving the 
Prime Minister of Greece. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





CASE OF UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA AGAINST MARTIN POPPER 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 86th Congress, the House au- 
thorized me to appear in response to a 
subpena issued by the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia, directing me 
to appear in Washington, D.C., to testify 
in the case of the United States of Amer- 
ica against Martin Popper. 

The case was originally scheduled for 
trial on June 21, 1960, but was adjourned 
= is now scheduled to begin on April 

5, 1961. 
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Under the precedents of the House, I 
am unable to comply with this subpena 
without the consent of this House, the 
privileges of the House being involved. 
I, therefore, submit the matter for the 
consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

U.S. Districr Court FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA UV. 
MARTIN POPPER; CRIMINAL No. 1053-59 

To Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia at Third and Constitution Avenue 
NwW., 4th floor, courtroom 8 in the city 
of Washington, D.C., on the 21st, 22d, 23d, 
and 24th days of June 1960, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. to testify in the above-entitled case. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 
JoHN A. O'BRIEN, 
Deputy Clerk. 
LronarD B. BOovuDIN, 
Attorney for Defendant. 
JUNE 16, 1960. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
254) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk 
follows: 


read the resolution as 


H. REs. 254 

Whereas Representative James Roosevelt, 
a Member of tnis House, has been served 
with a subpena to appear as a witness before 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, to testify at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, on the twenty- 
first day of June, 1960, in the case of the 
United States of America against Martin 
Popper, criminal case numbered 1053-59; 
and 

Whereas by the privileges of this House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative James 
Roosevelt is authorized to appear in response 
to the subpena of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia in the 
case of the United States of America against 
Martin Popper at such time as when the 
House is not sitting in session; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the subpena a copy of these resolutions be 
submitted to the said court. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





FACTS ON COMMUNISM—VOLUME 
II, THE SOVIET UNION, FROM 
LENIN TO KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 51) to print as a House document 
the publication “Facts on Communism— 
Volume II, the Soviet Union, From Lenin 
to Khrushchev,” and to provide for the 
printing of additional copies, with an 
amendment of the Senate thereto and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 
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The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

After line 12, insert: 

Src. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand three hundred additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 81) to provide for the printing of a 
House document, with an amendment of 
the Senate thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

After line 12, insert: 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed thirty thou- 
sand nine hundred additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
; The Senate amendment was concurred 
n, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Committee on 
Education and Labor may sit this after- 
noon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks be permitted 
to sit this afternoon during general de- 
bate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
EXTENSION IS AID TO ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, although 
the temporary unemployment extender 
legislation was passed by this body on 
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March 1 and signed by President Ken- 
nedy only 21 days ago, its impact on the 
American economy has been phenom- 
enal. No other measure of this admin- 
istration has contributed so much to 
recovery. 

Last Monday, April 10, about 2,300 un- 
employed persons applied for benefits 
in Greater Cleveland. The 13 weeks of 
extra benefits are expected to bring 
about $125 million into the economy of 
my community after payments begin 
about April 20 or 21. 

In Ohio, benefits range from $10 to 
$53. Highest maximum for a single per- 
son is $42 weekly, while $53 is the highest 
benefit for a married person with two 
children. 

This contribution to the economic re- 
covery of the Nation will prove to be 
the point at which the recession was 
turned back. 





THE ROTARY FOUR-WAY TEST 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a personal pleasure for me to in- 
form the Members of the Congress that 
I am mailing to them today a paper- 
weight, containing the Rotary four-way 
test, in behalf of the Rotary Club of Del- 
ray Beach, Fla. 

These paperweights were presented to 
all Members in 1958, so we are now pro- 
viding them to the Members who have 
come to the Congress since that time, as 
well as the President and his Cabinet. 
I am sure those who received their 
paperweights in 1958 have found them 
to be a helpful reminder in their deal- 
ings with others during these years. 

The Rotary four-way test was created 
by Mr. Herbert J. Taylor of Chicago, who 
later became a president of Rotary In- 
ternational. During the depression 
years of the late twenties and early thir- 
ties Mr. Taylor in seeking guidance in an 
important problem turned to the Scrip- 
tures of the Bible. It was from this ex- 
perience that the four-way test evolved. 
The test is as follows: 

First. Is it the truth? 

Second. Is it fair to all concerned? 

Third. Will it build good will and bet- 
ter friendships? 

Fourth. Will it be beneficial to all con- 
cerned? 

The four-way test has been described 
as a good guide to use in any relation- 
ship of government, business, or social 
life—a yardstick of all things thought, 
said, and done. 

Rotarians the world over are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the merits 
of the application of this test and the 
Delray Beach Rotary Club is perform- 
ing a fine public service by making the 
paperweights available to us. This is 
quite an undertaking for a local civic 
club and I believe they should be highly 
commended for their interest and con- 
cern for the Government of the United 
States and its leaders. 
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THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Richard J. Murphy, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Personnel, of the 
Post Office Department, made an address 
at South San Francisco, Calif., on April 
8, 1961, in connection with the dedication 
of a new postal facility. In that address 
he made the following statement: 

We face, however, one extremely serious 
problem—that is, the gap between income 
and expense. After allowing for public 
service costs, eliminating waste and ineffi- 
ciencies in operations, and reducing the 
budget requests of the previous administra- 
tion by $12 million, we still face an esti- 
mated gap of $831 million in fiscal 1962— 
the difference between what it costs us to 
move two-thirds of the world’s total mail 
volume, and the prices we are paid in terms 
of postal rates. 

This administration has decided to accept 
the revenue goals of the previous adminis- 
tration—including certain increases in postal 
rates for all classes of mail—advertisers, 
magazine publishers, parcel post users and 
the general public. 


I sincerely hope that the Democratic- 
controlled House will look with more 
favor upon the recommendations of 
President Kennedy in connection with 
increasing the postal rates than they 
did upon the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, for it is unfortunate 
that we have too long continued these 
tremendous deficits in the Post Office 
Department. 





REVISION OF RULES OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, apropos of 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates], said a moment ago 
about his pending resolution to study the 
House Rules and his reference to my 
announced invitation last Monday to 
Members of the House, I wish to make 
it clear that the rules of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities are, 
like those of all other committees of 
the House, subject to the Rules of the 
House. But, in consideration of our 
committee rules of the 87th Congress, we 
have to proceed as promptly as we can, 
for people are asking for copies of our 
rules and we want to be able to furnish 
them promptly. We wanted to furnish 
every Member with a copy but our sup- 
ply had run out and we wish to turn 
our final new copy over to the printer 
as soon as possible. 

This present announced revision of 
rules of our committee is nothing new. 
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We have surveyed and considered our 
rules in every session since I have been 
on the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee these past 14 years. 

As a matter of established habit and 
practice, at each session of Congress, 
we try to keep our rules entirely con- 
sistent with, and in keeping with, any 
final decision of our U.S. Supreme Court 
involving the rights of witnesses and the 
procedures to be followed in connection 
with our examination of witnesses. 

In extending to the full House mem- 
bership my invitation of last Monday 
from the well of this House to give my 
subcommittee the benefit of any sug- 
gestion, change, or amendment or ad- 
dition to our committee rules, I did so 
because I believed that there would logi- 
cally be some Members who might have 
a desire to give us the benefit of their 
suggestions and ideas in this connection, 
and who had a sincere desire to benefit 
the committee and to actually strength- 
en it, in rendering its very difficult of- 
ficial committee responsibilities which 
this House has again assigned to it. 

I think all members of the committee, 
except one, are members of the bar in 
their respective States so, therefore, all 
but one member of our committee is by 
actual training and experience in law 
practice and procedures, always con- 
cerned about our committee rules being 
in accordance with the best known pro- 
cedures and Supreme Court decisions 
involving the committee’s performance 
of its official congressional committee 
duties. 

Up to date, however, only one Member 
of the House has presented in writing 
suggestions as to amendments to our 
present committee rules; that being Mr. 
CoHELAN, the distinguished gentleman 
from Alameda County, Calif. How- 
ever, three other Members to date have 
spoken to me, and indicated they ap- 
preciated my invitation and would re- 
duce their suggestions to writing so that 
I could have them by next Tuesday, 
which is an extended date. 

After next Tuesday, the subcommittee 
will apply its most diligent consideration 
to all suggestions received by that time, 
and if any Member of this House, even 
after that date, gives us a suggestion 
which we recognize as applicable and 
meritorious, we will certainly apply full 
weight and credit thereto and make use 
thereof whenever possible. 

But we can hardly be expected to hold 
up and put off our decision on our own 
committee rules until the resolution of 
the distinguished gentleman from IIlli- 
nois, which he mentioned a few moments 
ago, has been considered by the House 
Rules Committee and then by the House, 
as this might well be a matter of weeks, 
or even longer. Copies of the printed 
rules of our House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee covering its procedures 
are always furnished to every witness 
and his attorney, all Members of the 
House, and other responsible parties who 
are specifically interested therein. 

I would naturally assume that all sug- 
gestions which we may receive will be de- 
signed to help, strengthen, and improve 
the committee’s desire for official proce- 
dures which are recognized as just and 
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applicable and always in accordance 
with fairness, and in keeping with es- 
tablished legal practices, and with utmost 
fairness to witnesses and anyone who 
appears before the committee. 

We are very proud of our long estab- 
lished and printed rules, and very fre- 
quently receive compliments and com- 
mendations on same, but since the 
committee is one of the major standing 
committees of the House, we want every 
Member to know that we continuously 
seek to improve our procedures, if sug- 
gestions for improvement are called to 
our attention. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee is not a court. It never assumes to 
act as one and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to apply strict legal procedures. 





PROJECT MOHOLE 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the Russians again 
jarred the world with another first. No 
one can downgrade their efforts. This is 
a great accomplishment and a great 
breakthrough. 

Yesterday, unfortunately, the scien- 
tists and men working on Project Mohole 
had to quit for want of money. Project 
Mohole is not as spectacular as sending 
aman into space. It has not the glamour 
of a countdown. Project Mohole seeks 
to probe through the earth’s crust to the 
mantle of the earth so that we can un- 
lock the valuable secrets of earth sci- 
ences to increase our knowledge of the 
earth itself. 

Project Mohole consists of sinking a 
shaft into the bottom of the ocean at a 
place where the distance between that 
spot and the earth’s mantle is narrow. 
This means the shaft has to be started 
and drilled from a point on the surface of 
the ocean at a height of approximately 
2 miles from the point where the drilling 
begins. This in itself is a great under- 
taking 


One of the contributions that Project 
Mohole has made is that we now have a 
better knowledge of the transference of 
heat from the center of the earth to the 
surface of the earth and is an extremely 
valuable contribution to science. 

The Russians have spent and are 
spending a great deal of money in the 
field of oceanography. We have been 
indifferent and lax and they are rapidly 
gaining on us. 

President Kennedy in his inaugural 
address, in his state of the Union ad- 
dress, and in a special message sent to 
Congress, has stressed the necessity for 
expansion of activities in the field of 
oceanography. 

It is a sad commentary that on the 
day the Russians make a substantial 
breakthrough in the field of rocketry, we 
are forced to close down a project that 
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would contribute as great a knowledge 
to the world but for want of funds. 

Are we going to let the Russians “leap- 
frog” in this field? 





HON. CASON JEWELL CALLAWAY 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, April 13, 1961, Georgia and the 
Nation lost an outstanding citizen in the 
passing of the Honorable Cason Jewell 
Callaway. 

Cason Callaway was born in La 
Grange, Ga., November 6, 1894, and at 
the time of his death, he made his home 
at Blue Springs Farm near Hamilton, 
Harris County, Ga. He was the son of 
Fuller E. Callaway, Sr., and Ida Cason 
Callaway. He was educated at Bingham 
School, Asheville, N.C., and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. From 1917 to 1919, he 
served as lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the U.S. Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Callaway was president and chair- 
man of the board of Callaway Mills, La 
Grange, Ga., from 1920 until 1938, at 
which time he retired to devote his life 
to expanding the agricultural horizons 
of Georgia and the South. His dedica- 
tion to the cause of advanced agricul- 
ture brought additional profitable cash 
crops into the South and enhanced the 
lot of the Georgia farmer. 

He served as a member and as chair- 
man of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia. He was de- 
voted to the cause of education on the 
primary, secondary, and college levels 
and the entire educational system of 
Georgia is better because of the con- 
tributions of his time, his energies, his 
efforts, and his material goods. 

He was a man of diversified interests 
and remained a leader in American busi- 
ness and industry. 

It is probable that he was the out- 
standing businessman of the south- 
eastern section of the United States dur- 
ing his generation. He was a director 
of the United States Steel Corp., the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., the Trust 
Co. of Georgia, the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, and the Shell Oil Co. He was 
chairman of the board and a life trustee 
of Ida Cason Callaway Foundation, past 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, and past president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Cason Callaway lived a useful and 
abundant life filled with service to his 
fellowman. Georgia, the South, and the 
Nation shall miss him. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Virginia Hand of Pelham, Ga., and three 
children: Virginia Hand Callaway—Mrs. 
Jack G. Jackson—Cason J. Callaway, Jr., 
and Howard Hollis Callaway. 

Mrs. Flynt joints me in extending our 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Callaway and 
their children. 
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PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF APRIL 17 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to inquire of the ma- 
jority leader if he can advise us as to 
the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we dispose of 
the veterans housing bill today there will 
be no further program for the rest of 
the week, and I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to go over until Monday. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day, and 
there are three suspensions: H.R. 2457, a 
bill clarifying the subsidy provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act; H.R. 6100, a 
bill relating to off-season cruises of 
American-flag passenger vessels; H.R. 
3507, a bill relating to the land with- 
drawn for military use in Arizona. 

On Tuesday we will take up the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill for 1962. 

There is a primary in New Jersey on 
Tuesday. Naturally we want to protect 
the Members from New Jersey that want 
to be present in their districts. I un- 
derstand there is a contest for the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination. 
Naturally, the Members will want to be 
there. 

If it is agreeable to the acting minority 
leader I will ask unanimous consent that 
in the event of any rollcalls on Tuesday, 
that they be postponed until the follow- 
ing day; is that agreeable? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is agreeable, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the event 
of any rollcalls on Tuesday next, other 
than on rules or quorum calls, that the 
ee be postponed until the following 

ay. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the legisla- 
tion for next Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I had announced 
it was the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill for 1962. 

Mr. GROSS. So that if we want a 
rolicall vote on that bill, that vote would 
have to go over until Wednesday; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And then, of course, 
there could be a quorum call, so we 
could not get a vote? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is so. Of 
course, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would be no party to that. I can 
only give my own promise. But this is 
the usual thing in a case of this kind. 
As I understand, there is a very sharply 
contested primary in New Jersey for the 
governorship and naturally Members are 
interested. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure they are. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The unanimous 
consent request that I made would apply 
to both parties, but in this case the sit- 
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uation in New Jersey centers, appar- 
ently, around the Republican guberna- 
torial nomination, although it is not 
confined to that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] that I do not think it 
is altogether wise for the House contin- 
ually to cut the cloth of its business to 
fit the pattern of a political party, 
whichever it may be, because of an elec- 
tion in some State. We have gone 
through this year after year and I sup- 
pose we will be confronted with that 
question in ail its glory next year when 
primaries are held. 

Mr. McCORMACK. More so _ next 
year than this year. 

Mr. GROSS. I speak only as one 
Member of the House, but I take a dim 
view of this business of the House 
suspending votes until another day be- 
cause of an election somewhere. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to my friend that certainly it 
causes the majority leader a great deal 
of concern. Yet, on the other hand, I 
recognize the equities of the situation 
and next year I shall be doing the same 
thing, I should like to tell my friend, 
because I am not hiding behind any 
screen of secrecy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Continuing with 
the program for next week, on Tuesday 
we will have His Excellency, the Prime 
Minister of Greece, but there will not 
be a joint session. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, as follows: 

S. 912, the judgeship bill. 

H.R. 6027, Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1961, if a rule is reported out 
on that bill. 

H.R. 4728, sale of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Then, also if a rule is reported out, 
H.R. 5741, the mine safety bill. 

There are the usual reservations, that 
any further program will be announced 
later, and conference reports may be 
brought up at any time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 





REGULATORY AGENCIES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
135) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I. INTRODUCTION 
The discharge by the regulatory 
agencies of this Government of the re- 
sponsibilities that the Congress has 
placed upon them must be a constant 
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and continuing concern of both the 
Congress and the President. The re- 
sponsibilities with which they have been 
entrusted permeate every sphere and 
almost every activity of our national 
life. Whether it be transportation, com- 
munications, the development of our 
natural resources, the handling of la- 
bor-management = relationships, the 
elimination of unfair trade practices, 
or the flow of capital investment—to 
take only a few examples—these agen- 
cies and their performance have a pro- 
found effect upon the direction and pace 
of our economic growth. If it is in the 
public interest to maintain an industry, 
it is clearly not in the public interest by 
the impact of regulatory authority to 
destroy its otherwise viable way of life. 
Furthermore, the industries subject to 
their jurisdiction are intertwined with 
our national defense to such a degree 
that the health of these industries can 
well be regarded as an index of both our 
strength and our power to survive. 
Thus the capacity of these regulatory 
agencies to meet their responsibilities, 
and the efficiency with which they dis- 
patch their business, become a subject 
of tremendous significance to the entire 
Nation. 

A. The responsibilities of the Con- 
gress: Both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent have a continuing duty to be watch- 
ful with respect to the activities of the 
regulatory agencies. The Congress must 
see that the statutes under which the 
agencies are organized and under which 
they operate adequately set forth the 
goals that the Congress seeks to achieve. 
These statutes should neither place re- 
sponsibilities upon agencies beyond the 
practical limits of administrative action, 
nor couch their objectives in such inde- 
cisive terms as to leave vast areas open 
for the free play of agency discretion. 
The Congress also has the final respon- 
sibility to determine from time to time 
the extent of the influence that these 
agencies should exert, whether their au- 
thority should be withdrawn from or cur- 
tailed in one field or extended to and 
expanded in another. In addition, the 
Congress has a rightful concern with 
both the organization of the regulatory 
agencies and the fairness and efficiency 
with which they dispatch their business. 
Finally, inasmuch as the funds for their 
operations must be appropriated by the 
Congress, an intimate knowledge of their 
operations must be acquired if this func- 
tion is to be discharged intelligently. 

Invaluable hearings and investigations 
have been carried on by the Congress 
over the years, particularly in recent 
years, illuminating weaknesses in admin- 
istration and the intrusion of practices 
that have undercut those standards of 
fairness and impartiality that the Nation 
rightly expects its Government to main- 
tain. Congressional oversight is thus a 
spur to the formulation and enactment 
of necessary remedial measures. 

B. The responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent: The President also has his re- 
sponsibilities with respect to the opera- 
tion of these agencies. In addition to a 
constitutional duty to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed, and other inher- 
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ent Executive powers, it is his duty to 
staff the regulatory agencies, granted to 
him, with men and women competent to 
handle the responsibilities vested in them 
and dedicated to the goals set forth in 
the legislation they are appointed to im- 
plement. The President, moreover, is 
charged in many instances by the Con- 
gress with the specific responsibility of 
removing agency members for mis- 
feasance, inefficiency, or the neglect of 
duty. Coupled with this is the discre- 
tionary exercise of his duty to reward 
faithful public service by the reappoint- 
ment of agency members, which requires 
him to form opinions as to the capability 
of his or his predecessor’s appointees to 
handle the affairs that the Congress has 
entrusted to them. In short, the Presi- 
dent’s responsibilities require him to 
know and evaluate how efficiently these 
agencies dispatch their business, includ- 
ing any lack of prompt decision of the 
thousands of cases which they are called 
upon to decide, any failure to evolve 
policy in areas where they have been 
charged by the Congress to do so, or any 
other difficulties that militate against 
the performance of their statutory 
duties. 

This does not mean that either the 
President or the Congress should intrude 
or seek to intervene in those matters 
which by law these agencies have to 
decide on the basis of open and recorded 
evidence, where they, like the judiciary, 
must determine independently what 
conclusion will best serve the public in- 
terest as that interest may be defined by 
law. Intervention, if it be deemed desir- 
able by the Executive or the Congress in 
any such matter, must be as a party or 
an intervenor in the particular proceed- 
ing; and such intervention should be 
accorded no special preference or influ- 
ence, 

C. The need for improvement: I have 
long felt that too little attention has 
been given to the overall operation of 
these agencies by the President, and 
that too little cooperation between the 
Congress and the President has charac- 
terized the discharge—each in their 
respective roles—of their appropriate re- 
sponsibilities with regard to the opera- 
tion of these agencies. This cannot con- 
tinue. For it is now clear that some 
advance in the methods by which the 
regulatory agencies dispatch their busi- 
ness is essential if they are to become, as 
Congress originally intended, effective 
aids to the growth of our private enter- 
prise system. 

For these agencies are not merely 
regulatory; they are designed to further 
the expansion of certain facets of our 
economy, as well as the basic tenets that 
underlie our system of private enterprise. 
Delays in the disposition of agency busi- 
ness, and the failure to evolve, other than 
by a slow case-by-case method, policies 
essential for our national growth seri- 
ously handicap their effectiveness in 
meeting this function. 

In certain areas, where large subsidies 
are involved, such as shipping and avia- 
tion, this promotional function is ap- 
parent. But it also underlies their reg- 
ulatory activities. In the banning of 
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unfair labor practices or the designation 
of employee representatives, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board seeks to 
uphold the right of collective bargain- 
ing—a right upon which we, as a Nation, 
base our hopes for peaceful and satis- 
factory labor-management _relation- 
ships. In the banning of practices that 
characterized our security markets in 
the 1920’s, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is more than merely regula- 
tory; it seeks, by its emphasis upon fair 
dealing, to achieve a saner and sounder 
outfiow of savings into investment. In 
the banning of monopolistic and unfair 
trade practices, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission seeks to defend those fair trade 
practices which are necessary for the 
promotion of our system of private com- 
petitive enterprise. 

D. The caliber of appointed person- 
nel: No amount of reorganization or 
new procedures can be effective with- 
out, or substitute for, high quality per- 
sonnel in charge of these agencies. No 
other single step can accomplish as 
much. In the past 3 months I have had 
the opportunity to bring to many of these 
agencies men whom I believe are both 
competent to handle their complex af- 
fairs and dedicated to their statutory 
aims. The Senate of the United States 
has cooperated in this effort. I shall 
continue to pursue that policy as the 
occasion demands, drawing from within 
and without the Government men of 
competence and imagination, who are 
anxious to further the ideals and goals 
that the Congress has formulated. 

E. Coordination of regulatory action: 
Before turning to a more specific catalog 
of our administrative ills and suggestive 
remedial devices to cure them, there is 
one particular problem in this area that 
demands the attention of both the Con- 
gress and the President—namely, the 
lack of coordination of regulatory prac- 
tices. This stems from the fact that the 
origin of most of our agencies arose out 
of the practices or the needs of a partic- 
ular industry. The monopolistic position 
held by the railroads at the turn of the 
century brought the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into being and suc- 
cessively armed it with growing powers. 
The limitations of the radio spectrum 
and of our airspace called for the crea- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
The necessities of maintaining an Amer- 
ican-flag merchant marine for the na- 
tional defense and the promotion of 
commerce form the basis for the exist- 
ence of the Federal Maritime Board. 

This history has in many instances 
resulted in a compartmentalization of 
regulatory activities—the tendency of 
each agency to consider only a single 
industry, or even a single part of an in- 
dustry. This is wrong. The emphasis 
must now, in the national interest, be 
placed upon the health and the practices 
of a series of industries, rightfully com- 
petitive but which—from a national 
standpoint—must be viewed as a whole. 
The problem of mass metropolitan 
transportation is not merely that of the 
railroads, but of highways and buses, 
of housing and even of helicopters. 
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The Transportation Act of 1940 sought, 
so far as surface transportation was con- 
cerned, to describe as a goal a national 
policy that would give each method of 
transportation its appropriate role in 
our economy. It is disturbing, however, 
to note that, for example, our common 
carrier inland waterway traffic, our 
Great Lakes traffic, our intercoastal and 
coastal traffic have been withering away, 
at a pace far more rapid than appears 
desirable in the light of the low-cost 
nature of this method of transportation 
and its potential role in the event of 
war. Of course, no method of trans- 
portation should outlive its useful life; 
but the absence of a firm and compre- 
hensive policy as to what role, if any, 
existing methods should play in our na- 
tional economy actually is a policy in 
itself. It is a policy, as a Senate sub- 
committee only recently observed, of un- 
restrained and destructive competition 
guided by private interests rather than 
that of the public as a whole. 

In broad areas where the interdepend- 
ence of industries is apparent, and where 
we have assumed regulatory functions 
over all or a portion of them, new and 
careful articulation of our regulatory 
efforts is essential. For the pattern now 
is increasingly one of fragmentation of 
treatment rather than articulation. 
Economic effort encouraged by one agen- 
cy may find discouraging treatment by 
another. Iron curtains are drawn be- 
tween agencies operating in the same 
general area. Their concern is only with 
the particular segment of the industry 
over which they have been given juris- 
diction, rather than its interrelation to 
the whole. Indeed, a lack of cooperative 
effort often characterizes divisional ef- 
forts within a single agency. ‘To correct 
these regulatory imbalances calls for the 
shaping of attainable goals and the ces- 
sation within agencies and among agen- 
cies of jurisdictional strife. Both the 
Congress and the President can and 
should play a part in this effort. 

I have already initiated programs in 
the field of aviation to frame the goals 
we should set for ourselves for this 
decade. The attainment of these goals 
will involve careful, detailed and fore- 
sighted coordination on a large scale 
within the Government and several of 
its agencies. Similarly, a coordinated 
effort is underway to provide a better 
method for the allocation among govern- 
mental and nongovernmental users of 
the radio spectrum, and to improve the 
regulation over the method of their use. 
In the field of surface transportation, 
efforts are being made to work out posi- 
tions that the administration as a whole 
should take toward the many remedial 
measures that have been and are being 
suggested with respect to its ills. The 
results of all these efforts will naturally 
be put before the Congress with such 
recommendations as they may contain. 

Il. SHARPENING OF AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 


A. The responsibility of the chairman: 
But all this is not enough. It is es- 
sential, first of all, for both the Congress 
and the President to fix responsibility 
for the overall operation of an agency on 
an individual rather than on a group or 
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a committee where responsibility can too 
easily be dissipated. A movement, now 
demonstrably valuable, was initiated in 
this respect by a series of reorganiza- 
tion plans proposed by President Tru- 
man in 1950. These plans sought to 
focalize responsibility within the agen- 
cies themselves by giving broad mana- 
gerial powers to the chairman of each 
agency and in turn holding that chair- 
man responsible, not with respect to his 
tenure as a member of that agency, but 
with respect to those managerial pow- 
ers that attach to his authority as chair- 
man. Nothing in these plans impinged 
upon the ability of the members of the 
agencies to act independently with re- 
spect to controversies that might be be- 
fore them for decision, or to participate 
freely and independently in the shaping 
of policies that the agency as a whole 
might seek to pursue. They did, how- 
ever, pinpoint for the industries subject 
to their jurisdiction, for the President 
and for the Congress and the Nation the 
managerial competence displayed by the 
agency under the guidance and leader- 
ship of its chairman. 

These reorganization plans of the 
1950’s did not succeed in covering all the 
agencies. Too little authority, more- 
over, was granted to most agency chair- 
men. I urge that the chairman’s role be 
more clearly defined and his responsi- 
bility fixed in every agency. Each chair- 
man should be charged with the au- 
thority to staff the agency, subject, of 
course, to civil service requirements, and, 
in the important posts, to the advice and 
consent of his colleagues. Each chair- 
man should be made responsible, subject 
to statutory requirements, for the form 
of his agency’s organization, so as to en- 
able it effectively to dispatch the busi- 
ness before it. It should be his business 
to review its budget estimates and sub- 
sequently to distribute appropriated 
funds according to major programs and 
purposes. In the performance of these 
managerial duties the chairman should 
be responsible to the President and serve 
as chairman at his pleasure, as is ex- 
plicitly provided with regard to several 
of the major agencies. 

This centralization of responsibility 
for the managerial functions of the 
agency will significantly further their 
ability to deal with the business before 
them, and better enable both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to reach more 
informed judgments with respect to the 
effectiveness with which an agency pur- 
sues its designated programs, and the 
most wise and efficient use of its per- 
sonnel. As a first step I shall shortly 
send to the Congress a series of recom- 
mendations which will carry out this 
concept. 

B. Responsibility for agency decisions: 
One internal administrative device, 
capable of being immediately adopted by 
every regulatory agency and already 
adopted by four important agencies, 
three since the beginning of this year, 
needs still wider adoption. This is the 
practice of assigning to individual agency 
members the responsibility of being in- 
dividually responsible for the formula- 
tion of the rationale underlying impor- 
tant agency decisions, its quality and its 
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release to the public under the individual 
member’s name. The practice of render- 
ing anonymous decisions, which has 
hitherto generally prevailed, has served 
as a means of escaping precision and re- 
sponsibility. When the actual source of 
the opinion is unknown save only that it 
is issued in the name of the agency, it 
not only impairs its value as a precedent, 
but also makes for that very dissipation 
of responsibility that we are trying to 
reduce in our administrative action. 
Fortunately, from the beginning of 
American law, our judges assumed an 
individual responsibility for uttering the 
bases which underlay their decisions. 
This practice has made not only for con- 
scientiousness in undergoing the trav- 
ail of decision, but has invited exami- 
nation of each proffered brick that would 
seek a place in the structure of our law. 
The adoption of this practice by the reg- 
ulatory agencies would, in my opinion, 
tend to develop the law that they admin- 
ister, as well as be a continual challenge 
to each agency member to make his con- 
tribution to the advancement of admin- 
istrative justice. I am requesting a 
wider adoption of this practice. 
III. THE REDUCTION OF EXCESSIVE DELAYS AND 
WORKLOADS 


A. Allocation of agency activities: The 
reduction of existing delays in our regu- 
latory agencies requires the elimination 
of needless work at their trp levels. Be- 
cause so many of them were established 
in a day of a less complex economy, 
many matters that could and should in 
large measure be resolved at a lower 
level required decision by the agency 
members themselves. Even where, by 
the force of circumstance, many of these 
matters are now actually determined at 
a lower level they still must bear the 
imprimatur of the agency members. 
Consequently, unnecessary and unim- 
portant details occupy far too much of 
the time and energy of agency members, 
and prevent full and expeditious consid- 
eration of the more important issues. 

The remedy is a far wider range of 
delegations to smaller panels of agency 
members, or to agency employee boards, 
and to give their decisions and those of 
the hearing examiners a considerable de- 
gree of finality, conserving the full 
agency membership for issues of true 
moment. Such delegation would not be 
an abnegation of responsibility if the 
agency retained a discretionary right of 
review of all such decisions, exercisable 
either upon its own initiative or upon 
the petition of a party demonstrating to 
the agency that the matter in issue is of 
such substantial importance that it calls 
for determination at the highest agency 
level. (Nothing in such a procedural 
change would, of course, disturb the 
existing rights of a party to seek judicial 
review of administrative action.) 

A similar procedure—the petition for 
certiorari—succeeded in clearing up the 
overburdened docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States when it was 
evolved by the Congress in the Judiciary 
Act of 1925. Some progress in this di- 
rection has already been made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
past 2 months, which has delegated to 
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intra-agency boards some 18,000 matters 
which otherwise would have required the 
attention of 2 Commissioner, a panel of 
that Commission, or the Commission as 
a whole. But more progress in this 
agency and other agencies can be made 
if such a program is supported by con- 
crete measures. I shall shortly submit 
a series of such measures to the Con- 
gress. 

B. The Federal Power Commission: 
One situation, however, is not amenable 
to this general treatment. This is the 
condition that exists in the Federal 
Power Commission. In that Commis- 
sion some 4,000 rate increases by inde- 
pendent natural gas producers and 
pipelines are pending and are still un- 
resolved. Under the existing law, these 
rate increases are suspended but never- 
theless go inte effect within 6 months 
after their filing, subject to the provision 
that such sums as are collected in excess 
of the rate ultimately found to be reason- 
able are to be refunded to the consumer. 
This incredible backlog of cases, con- 
sisting frequently of rate increases piled 
upon rate increases, involves hundreds 
of millions of dollars deemed ultimately 
refundable to the consumer. Indeed the 
annual amount of rate increases so sus- 
pended is over $500 million. The total 
amount of rates collected pursuant to 
such increases is well over $1 billion. 

This situation is paralleled by another 
just as serious. Under existing pro- 
cedures and methods for processing ap- 
plications for pipeline construction, 
some 193 applications, proposing con- 
struction of 5,761 miles of pipeline at a 
total estimated cost of some $850 million 
were pending before the Federal Power 
Commission as of the end of February 
1961. It is not to be assumed that all 
these applications would be granted; but 
it can safely be assumed that more 
prompt handling of these matters would 
release hundreds of millions of dollars 
for construction, giving substantial em- 
ployment throughout the country and 
making firm commitments out of orders 
for materials that are now merely con- 
tingent—orders that in turn would pro- 
vide jobs for men and women in mills, 
factories and foundries. 

(1) Exemptions: The cause and cure 
of this administrative log jam—directly 
responsible for the exclusion of millions 
of dollars of construction funds from our 
economy and potentially responsible for 
an inordinate rise in the price of natural 
gas—go far beyond the organization and 
procedures of the FPC. I urge the Con- 
gress to enact new legislation reducing 
the Agency’s workload in the natural 
gas area in two ways: 

The Commission should be authorized 
to exempt from rate regulation up to 
100 percent of the small individual pro- 
ducers of natural gas (under 2 billion 
cubic feet per year) whose sales in inter- 
state commerce to pipelines account for 
but 10 percent of the total. The price 
which the small producers can charge 
must of necessity be generally in line 
with those of the larger producers, and 
thus they cannot individually affect the 
general level of prices to the consumer, 
Such a step must be followed up in the 
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Commission by a vigorous handling of 
all rate cases in the remaining area of 
jurisdiction, involving hardly more than 
270 producers but affecting some 90 per- 
cent of our natural gas production. 

With respect to the processing of pipe- 
line construction permits, the Commis- 
sion should be authorized to exempt 
from all or part of its procedures up to 
100 percent of those applications by in- 
terstate pipeline companies which seek 
merely to enlarge, extend or replace ex- 
isting facilities for the benefit of exist- 
ing customers only, whenever it is as- 
sured that its action will not impair the 
preservation of reserves necessary to 
supply those consumers, or permit the 
indiscriminate invasion of one supplier’s 
territory by another. 

The formulation of these standards 
will require creative imagination; but 
the alternative is to defend bureaucracy 
for bureaucracy’s sake. 

(2) Additional members: I also urge, 
because of the crucial situation in the 
Federal Power Commission, the in- 
crease of that Commission by the addi- 
tion of two members. Normally, in- 
creasing the members of an agency adds 
little to its efficiency and may instead 
only handicap its function. But the 
situation in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is unique. That Commission pos- 
sesses on the one hand jurisdiction over 
electric power projects and, on the 
other, under a wholly separate statute— 
the Natural Gas Act—jurisdiction over 
the production and transmission for sale 
in interstate commerce of natural gas. 
The techniques necessary for the han- 
dling of problems in the fields of elec- 
tric power and natural gas are different. 
An understanding of one industry does 
not guarantee a background for deal- 
ing with the other. And the chaos and 
delay now characterizing the gas regu- 
lation field may soon increase in the 
electric power area, where in the com- 
ing years the problems surrounding the 
future of hydroelectric generation will 
call for reappraisal and hence for 
added attention. 

With the addition of two more mem- 
bers and the clear discretion to allocate 
or delegate decisionmaking to smaller 
panels as previously mentioned, the 
Commission’s flexibility would be greatly 
increased. For example, the Chairman 
could establish three panels of two other 
members and himself, two working with 
gas and one with electricity or, one 
panel of three members could work in 
one area, while another panel of three 
covered the other, freeing the Chair- 
man for administrative matters. Pro- 
vision should also be made for the 
handling of the lesser matters coming 
before that Commission by single com- 
missioners, hearing examiners, and 
employee boards, subject always to the 
right of the Commission as a whole in its 
discretion to review any decision. 

C. Protection of consumers: In its 
hearings the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
has called attention to the inadequacy of 
consumer protection in those cases 
where a requested rate increase goes into 
effect subject to its subsequent approval 
by the regulatory agency, with a return 
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te the consumer of any amounts later 
determined to be in excess. Where these 
requests are overstated the consumer is 
required to furnish to the utility the very 
capital on which he is also required to 
provide the return, the utility’s credit 
standing is damaged by such a large 
contingent liability, and the actual re- 
turn to each individual ultimate con- 
sumer is often impractical, if not im- 
possible, of achievement. 

I, therefore, strongly endorse the sub- 
committee’s informal recommendation 
to give increased authority to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and to any other 
regulatory agency where this is a ma- 
jor problem, to make sure that any ex- 
cess rate which is ultimately disallowed 
will be returned to the consumer—par- 
ticularly the power to require the deposit 
of any such collections in escrow until 
the rate is finally approved. 

IV. THE IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROCEDURES 

A. An administrative conference: This 
Nation has had 15 years of experience 
under the Administrative Procedure Act 
of 1946. That act sought to achieve 
standards of due process and fairness in 
the handling of controversies before the 
regulatory agencies both with respect to 
adjudication and the issuance of reg- 
ulations, That aim naturally should be 
maintained and refined. A large amount 
of work pointed toward objectives of 
this nature has been undertaken by 
the legal profession and by various com- 
missions, as well as by committees of 
the Congress. 

The process of modernizing and 
reforming administrative procedures is 
not an easy one. It requires both re- 
search and understanding. Moreover, it 
must be a continuing process, critical of 
its own achievements and striving always 
for improvement. Judicialization—the 
method of determining the content of a 
controversy by processes akin to those 
followed by the judiciary—may well be 
the answer in many cases. But new pro- 
cedures for the analysis of facts, based 
‘upon more informal methods and 
mobilizing the techniques of other dis- 
ciplines, can be the answer in other cases, 
provided always that the fundamentals 
of due process of law are maintained. 
There can be no single set of conclusive 
and abiding formulas appropriate for the 
effective dispatch of all the diverse and 
ever-changing issues that these agencies 
are called upon to resolve. 

It is for this reason that I have today 
issued an Executive order calling at the 
earliest practicable date an administra- 
tive conference of the United States, to 
be organized and headed by an illustrious 
jurist and a distinguished council of 
lawyers and other experts from the 
administrative agencies of this Govern- 
ment, the bar, and university faculties. 
This council will consider the questions 
I have discussed, along with the desira- 
bility of making this conference, if it 
proves itself, a continuing body for the 
resolution of these varied and changing 
procedural problems. 

Meanwhile its organization can under 
the Executive order be largely modeled 
upon the Judicial Conference of the 
United States created in 1922, which 
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has been effective in unifying the judi- 
cial system vf the United States and 
modernizing its procedures. Like that 
Conference, it should bring together the 
leading members of our regulatory agen- 
cies, outstanding practitioners, scholars 
and other experts. It can meet under 
the leadership of its chairman and coun- 
cil, and consider and propose changes in 
administrative procedure and organiza- 
tion that will make our regulatory proc- 
esses more effective. It will be provided 
through the Department of Justice with 
a secretariat, enabling it to become a 
day-by-day forum for concern with our 
many administrative problems. 

The results of such an administrative 
conference will not be immediate but 
properly pursued they can be enduring. 
As the Judicial Conference did for the 
courts, it can bring a sense of unity to 
our administrative agencies and a de- 
sirable degree of uniformity in their 
procedures. The interchange of ideas 
and techniques that can ensue from 
working together on problems that upon 
analysis may prove to be common ones, 
the exchanges of experience, and the 
recognition of advances achieved as well 
as solutions found impractical, can give 
new life and new efficiency to the work 
of our administrative agencies. 

B. Hearing examiners: None of the 
regulatory agencies can be completely 
efficient and effective unless they are 
staffed by capable hearing examiners. 
The hearing examiner can relieve the 
agency of protracted adjudicatory proc- 
esses, speed the disposition of the cases, 
and serve as a valuable aid in the de- 
cisional process, The importance of his 
position should be recognized by ade- 
quate provisions for responsibility and 
compensation. 

The standards for appointments, com- 
pensation, promotion, and removal of 
hearing examiners are set forth in sec- 
tion 11 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946. But the application of those 
standards has been a continuing source 
of controversy. The examining proce- 
dures permit broad discretion without 
sufficient assurances of high qualifica- 
tions. The determination of the proper 
grade and pay levels has been burden- 
some, involving almost continuing review 
of individual positions since 1946. The 
promotion process is inexact and has led 
to a concentration of almost all the po- 
sitions in grade GS-15, the highest regu- 
lar grade in the classification. At the 
same time, further promotion has be- 
come virtually impossible. 

In order to improve the stature and 
quality of hearing examiners I recom- 
mend the following: 

1. Section 11 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act should be amended to 
remove the requirement that hearing 
examiners receive compensation in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act. 
Instead, they should receive salaries 
equivalent to that prescribed for a grade 
GS-16 or a grade GS-14. The higher 
salary would apply to examiners in the 
major regulatory agencies, whose deci- 
sions have a broad economic impact on 
the national welfare. 

2. In order to recognize the adminis- 
trative management responsibility of the 
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chief hearing examiner in each agency 
I recommend that he receive $500 per 
annum additional compensation. 

3. The Civil Service Commission 
should review and raise its current 
examining standards and practices for 
hearing examiners. The increased re- 
sponsibilities recommended in other sec- 
tions of this message will require the 
most qualified people for these key 
positions. 

It is my hope that raising the selection 
standards and increasing the compensa- 
tion of the hearing examiners will im- 
prove both their stature and their gen- 
eral level of competence, 

CONCLUSION 


The preservation of a balanced com- 
petitive economy is never an easy task. 
But it should not be made more difficult 
by administrative delays which place 
unnecessary obstacles in the path of 
natural growth or by administrative in- 
competence that has a like effect. 

These reasons alone justify the Presi- 
dent and the Congress in having a con- 
tinuous concern with the operations of 
our regulatory agencies. The cure for 
a particular ill may lie in legislation; it 
may, on the other hand, lie in adminis- 
tration. But given a lack of watchful- 
ness on the part of both the President 
and the Congress maladministration or 
ill-conceived policies can endure and 
multiply to the consequent detriment of 
our economic and social welfare. It is 
our task to cooperate in achieving those 
legislative and administrative steps 
necessary to enable these agencies to ful- 
fill more effectively their roles of pro- 
moting and protecting the national 
interest. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE HovskE, April 13, 1961. 





UNITED STATES AGAINST CLAUDE 
ANDERSON TAYLOR 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Clerk of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1961. 
The Honorable the SpraKeEr, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, I have received a sub- 
pena duces tecum, directed to me as Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, to appear be- 
fore said court as a witness in the case of 
the United States v. Claude Anderson Taylor 
(No. 965-60), and to bring with me certain 
and sundry papers therein described in the 
files of the House of Representatives. 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicates that the Clerk may 
not, either voluntarily or in obedience to a 
subpena duces tecum, produce such papers 
without consent of the House being first 
obtained. It is further indicated that he 
may not supply copies of certain of the docu- 
ments and papers requested without consent. 

The subpena in question is herewith en- 
closed, and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DiIsTRICT COURT FOR THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA UV. CLAUDE ANDERSON ‘TAYLOR; 
CRIMINAL CASE No. 965-60 


The President of the United States to Ralph 
R. Roberts, Clerk, House of Representa- 
tives, U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

And bring with you: 

1. Daily time sheets of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Folding Room for the period of 
January 1, 1955, through December 31, 1956. 

2. Time reports of the House of Represent- 
atives Folding Room for the period of Janu- 
ary 1957 through August 1957, inclusive. 

8. Monthly reports of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Folding Room for the period 
of January 1955 through August 1957, in- 
clusive (monthly report of salaries). 

4. Salary record book of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Folding Room for the period of 
January 1955 through August 1957, inclu- 
sive. 

5. Copies of the payroll vouchers main- 
tained by the Disbursing Office of the House 
of Representatives for the period of January 
1, 1955 through August 1957 for the follow- 
ing named individuals: 

(a) Gloria Penner. 

(b) Richard E. Spotts. 

(c) John F. Day, a/k/a John Day, a/k/a 
John Floyd Day. 

(d) Bernice V. Fordham, a/k/a Bernice 
Fordham, 

6. Voucher salary record of the House of 
Representatives Folding Room for the four 
individuals named above for the period of 
January 1955 through August 1957. 

7. Withholding exemption certificates in 
possession of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the four named individuals 
(and aliases). 

8. Personal loyalty affidavit in possession 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
for the four named individuals. 

9. (Stricken.) 

10. Employment records of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C., regard- 
ing Claude Anderson Taylor. 

11. Returned W-2 Form, Internal Rev- 
enue Service, record of salary, deductions 
and withholdings for Richard E. Spotts, for 
the year 1956, mailed February 1, 1957, and 
returned to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

12. Returned W-2 Form, Internal Rev- 
enue Service, record of salary, deductions 
and withholdings for John F. Day, a/k/a 
John Day, a/k/a John Floyd Day, mailed 
in January 1958 and returned to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

13. Employer’s copy of the W-2 Form, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, record of salary, 
deductions and withholdings, for Bernice 
V. Fordham, a/k/a Bernice Fordham, show- 
ing employee’s copy first mailed to 7418 
Georgia Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C., and 
then remailed to 4414 Vermont Avenue, 
Alexandria, Va. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Friday, April 14, 1961, at 
10 o’clock a.m. before Judge Hart, to 
testify on behalf of the United States, and 
not depart the court without leave of the 
court or the U.S. Attorney. 

Witness, the Honorable David A. Pine, 
Chief Judge of said Court, this 10th day of 
March, A.D., 1961. 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 
By H. Kine, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 255 

Whereas in the case of United States of 

America against Claude Anderson Taylor 
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(criminal case number 965-60), pending in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a subpena duces tecum was 
issued by the said court and addressed to 
Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, directing him to appear as 
a witness before said court on the 14th day 
of April, 1961, at 10 o’clock antemeridian, 
and to bring with him certain and sundry pa- 
pers in the possession and under the control 
of the House of Representatives: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or posses- 
sion but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or of 
any legal officer charged with the administra- 
tion of the orders of such court or judge, that 
documentary evidence in the possession and 
under the control of the House is needful 
for use in any court of justice, or before any 
judge or such legal officer, for the promotion 
of justice, this House will take such action 
thereon as will promote the ends of justice 
consistently with the privileges and rights 
of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of 
the House, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the 
subpena duces tecum before mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
ments on file in his office or under his con- 
trol or in possession or control of the House 
of Representatives; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum, then the said court, 
through any of its officers or agents, have full 
permission to attend with all proper parties 
to the proceeding and then always at any 
place under the orders and control of this 
House and take copies of any documents or 
Papers and the Clerk is authorized to supply 
certified copies of such documents or papers 
in possession or control of said Clerk that 
the court has found to be material and rele- 
vant (except that under no circumstances 
shall any minutes or transcripts of executive 
sessions of committees, or confidential pa- 
pers, documents, or files of the House of 
Representatives, or any evidence of witnesses 
in respect thereto, be disclosed or copied) 
and which the court or other proper officer 
thereof shall desire, so as, however, the pos- 
session of said documents and papers by the 
said Clerk shall not be disturbed, or the same 
shall not be removed from their place of file 
or custody under the said Clerk; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the subpena a copy of these resolutions be 
submitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AGAINST CLAUDE ANDERSON 
TAYLOR 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., April 13, 1961. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As Doorkeeper of the House of 

Representatives, I have received a subpena 
from the US. District Court for the District 
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of Columbia to appear regarding the case 
of Claude Anderson Taylor (criminal case 
No. 965-60) . 

The subpena directed me to appear before 
said court as a witness in the case and to 
bring with me certain and sundry papers 
therein described in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Since the development of this case has 
extended into the 87th Congress, and it is 
well recognized that each House controls its 
own papers, this matter is presented for 
such action as the House, in its wisdom, may 
see fit to take. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wn. M. MILLER, 
Doorkeeper, House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

U.S. District CourT FOR THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA UV. 
CLAUDE ANDERSON TAYLOR; CRIMINAL CASE 
No. 965-60 


The President of the United States to Wil- 
liam A. Miller, the Doorkeeper, House 
of Representatives, U.S. Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

And bring with you: 

1. Daily time sheets of the House of Rep- 
resentatives folding room for the period of 
January 1, 1955, through December 31, 1956. 

2. Time reports of the House of Repre- 
sentatives folding room for the period of 
January 1957 through August 1957, in- 
clusive. 

3. Monthly reports of the House of Rep- 
resentatives folding room for the period of 
January 1955 through August 1957, inclusive 
(monthly report of salaries) . 

4. Salary record book of the House of 
Representatives folding room for the period 
of January 1955 through August 1957, in- 
clusive. 

5. Copies of the payroll vouchers main- 
tained by the disbursing office of the House 
of Representatives for the period of Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, through August 1957 for the 
following named individuals: 

a. Gloria Penner. 

b. Richard E. Spotts. 

c. John F. Day, a/K/a John Day, a/k/a 
John Floyd Day. 

d. Bernice V. 
Fordham. 

6. Voucher salary record of the House of 
Representatives folding room for the four 
individuals named above for the period of 
January 1955 through August 1957. 

7. Withholding exemption certificates in 
possession of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the four named individuals 
(and aliases) . 

8. Personal loyalty affidavit in possession 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
for the four named individuals. 

9. (Stricken.) 

10. Employment records of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C., regard- 
ing Claude Anderson Taylor. 

11. Returned W-2 Form, Internal Revenue 
Service, record of salary, deductions and 
withholdings for Richard E. Spotts, for the 
year 1956, mailed February 1, 1957, and re- 
turned to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

12. Returned W-2 Form, Internal Revenue 
Service, record of salary, deductions and 
withholdings for John F. Day, a/K/a John 
Day, a/k/a John Floyd Day, mailed in Janu- 
ary 1958 and returned to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

13. Employer’s copy of the W-2 Form, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, record of salary de- 
ductions and withholdings, for Bernice V. 
Fordham, a/K/a Bernice Fordham, showing 
employee’s copy first mailed to 7418 Georgia 
Avenue NW., W: m, D.C., and then 
remailed to 4414 Vermont Avenue, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


Fordham a/K/a Bernice 
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You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Friday, April 14, 1961, at 10 
a.m., before Judge Hart, to testify on behalf 
of the United States, and not depart the 
court without leave of the court or the US. 
attorney. 

Witness, the Honorable David A. Pine, 
Chief Judge of said court, this 3d day of 
April, A.D., 1961. 

Harry M. HULtt, 
Clerk. 
By H. KLINg, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 256 

Whereas in the case of the United States 
of America against Claude Anderson Taylor 
(criminal case number 965-60), pending in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, a subpena duces tecum 
was issued by the said court and addressed to 
William A. Miller, Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives, directing him to appear 
as a witness before said court on the four- 
teenth day of April 1961, at ten o’clock ante- 
meridian, and to bring with him certain 
and sundry papers in the possession and un- 
der the control of the House of Representa- 
tives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or 
of any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that documentary evidence in the 
possession and under the control of the 
House is needful for use in any court of 
Justice, or before any judge or such legal of- 
ficer, for the promotion of justice, this House 
will take such action thereon as will promote 
the ends of justice consistently with the 
privileges and rights of this House; be it 
further 

Resolved, That William A. Miller, Door- 
keeper of the House, be authorized to appear 
at the place and before the court named in 
the subpena duces tecum before-mentioned, 
but shall not take with him any papers or 
documents on file in his office or under his 
control or in possession or control of the 
House of Representatives; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum, then the said court, 
through any of its officers or agents, have 
full permission to attend with all proper 
parties to the proceeding and then always 
at any place under the orders and control 
of this House and take copies of any docu- 
ments or papers and the Clerk is authorized 
to supply certified copies of such documents 
or papers in possession or control of said 
Clerk that the court has found to be mate- 
rial and relevant (except that under no 
circumstances shall any minutes or tran- 
scripts of executive sessions of committees, 
or confidential papers, documents, or files of 
the House of Representatives, or any evi- 
dence of witnesses in respect thereto, be 
disclosed or copied) and which the court or 
other proper officer thereof shall desire, so 
as, however, the of said docu- 
ments and papers by the said Clerk shall not 
be disturbed, or the same shall not be re- 
moved from their of file or custody 


under the said Clerk; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the subpena a copy of these resolutions be 
submitted to the said court. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PAN AMERICAN DAY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 230, this day has been desig- 
nated as Pan American Day. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 257 

Whereas April 14 marks the seventy-first 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union, the nucleus from which 
grew the present inter-American regional 
system called the Organization of American 
States; and 

Whereas the Organization of American 
States is dedicated to the promotion of 
hemispheric understanding and friendship, 
the advancement of the principles of in- 
dividual freedom and justice, the mainte- 
mence of peace, and the mutual defense of 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
independence of the American Republics; 
and 

Whereas the countries of the Americas 
have given new impetus and direction to 
a cooperative program aimed at meeting the 
desires of their peoples for social and eco- 
nomic progress within the democratic sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives has 
encouraged activities which promote hem- 
ispheric cooperation and solidarity and, 
during the last seventy-one years, has rec- 
ognized the valuable contributions of the 
inter-American system to those ends; and 

Whereas the peoples of the hemisphere 
traditionally honor the observance of April 
14 as Pan American Day, symbolizing inter- 
American friendship; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
recognizes that friendship is one of the basic 
foundations for the continuing search for 
peace and progress in this hemisphere: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends to the representative bodies 
of the American Republics on the occasion 
of Pan American Day its cordial greetings 
and expresses its profound desire for the 
strengthening of the bonds of friendship 
and cooperation which have made possible 
the maintenance of a unique regional or- 
ganization devoted to our common objectives 
of hemispheric peace and well-being. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bo.utinc). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks I am about to make. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of Pan American Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 





April 13 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, April 14, marks the anniversary of 
the inter-American system. On that 
date 71 years ago, the first Pan American 
Conference established a Commercial 
Bureau, the first permanent agency to 
stress cooperation on a hemispheric 
basis. 

The evolution of the Organization of 
American States from the modest Com- 
mercial Bureau of 1890 is indeed a great 
saga. The generations of Americans 
who broadened the framework for inter- 
American cooperation had no precedents 
to follow. Their only guiding star was 
a shining ideal—Simon Bolivar’s concept 
of a community of nations in the New 
World, dedicatd to peaceful pursuits and 
united against foreign aggression. 

The history of the pan-American 
movement is one of continuous experi- 
mentation and innovation, punctuated 
by occasional sharp clashes of view. 
Only one factor remained constant—just 
ahead gleamed Bolivar’s vision of, in 
his own words, “the most extraordinary 
and strongest league which has ever ap- 
peared on earth.” 

Those patient men who struggled on 
toward the dream of hemispheric soli- 
darity, despite frustrations and set- 
backs, deserve our deepest respect and 
appreciation. From them we inherited 
a unique regional organization, dedi- 
cated to freedom and peace. 

The responsibility now falls upon our 
generation to prove that the American 
Republics, working in concert, can in- 
deed preserve the values of our civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps problems always loom 
largest when they are on the horizon. 
But it seems to me that the Organization 
of American States has never had to 
meet a more arduous challenge than it 
faces today. 

Even without Communist agitation, of 
which there is plenty, it is doubtful that 
social unrest in Latin America can be 
contained indefinitely. In the mean- 
time, the situation is ideal for Sino- 
Soviet subversive purposes. 

The inter-American system must now 
rise to spectacular heights to surmount 
the present crisis. Again there are no 
guidelines to follow. The course adopted 
at Bogota seems to be the most 
promising. As the American Republics 
recognized in the Act of Bogota, the 
preservation of democratic institutions 
requires the acceleration of social and 
economic progress in Latin America, 
while failure to do so can have reper- 
cussions throughout the hemisphere. 
Although the United States offers to 
assist in the financing of some of the 
urgently needed programs, the Latin 
American nations recognize, as do we, 
that only through intensive self-help can 
real progress be achieved. President 
Kennedy emphasized this point in his 
brilliant address at the reception for 
Latin American diplomats at the White 
House on March 13. 

In essence, the Act of Bogota is a 
splendid charter for a new dimension in 
inter-American cooperation. But like 
all paper pacts, it will be an effective 
instrument only if it is implemented. 

The manner in which the Act of Bo- 
gota is carried out is crucial. Time to 
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channel revolutionary changes through 
evolutionary molds is running out. Al- 
terations in the stagnant social struc- 
tures of the Latin American countries 
contemplated by the act will not be 
achieved overnight. It is vital, then, 
that the spirit of the act—the hope 
implicit in the act—be communicated to 
the people for whose benefit it is directed. 

Meanwhile, the presence of the Com- 
munist regime in Cuba is a major men- 
ace to the success of any inter-American 
endeavor. Lamentably, the Latin Amer- 
ican nations cannot hope to work out 
their destinies isolated from the larger 
currents of international relations. As 
long as the Soviet Union and Red China 
are bent on world domination, and as 
long as the United States stands as the 
chief deterrent to Communist designs, 
agents of international communism will 
seek to create choas in the Western 
Hemisphere in order to weaken the West. 
Fidel Castro and his associates provide 
them a base and staging area within the 
hemisphere for their nefarious activi- 
ties. Consequently, the Government of 
Cuba stands today in defiance of every 
proclaimed principle of the pan-Ameri- 
can system. 

Failure to take collective action 
against a regime which has defied the 
principles of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States is a travesty of the collective 
security system. I am fully aware of 
the fears some Latin American leaders 
harbor regarding possible domestic re- 
action in their countries should they 
support sanctions against Castro. 
Nevertheless, I am deeply convinced that 
failure to deal effectively by means of 
the OAS with the first Communist 
beachhead in the Western Hemisphere 
weakens the inter-American system in 
two respects: First, by undermining con- 
fidence in the principle of collective se- 
curity, and second, by permitting the 
source of infection to continue. For 
these reasons, I have today introduced 
a House concurrent resolution request- 
ing the President to take such steps as 
may be necessary to initiate action 
through the Organization of American 
States to reevaluate the role of the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba in inter-American af- 
fairs for the purpose of imposing neces- 
sary sanctions including the exclusion of 
its representatives from attendance at 
meetings of the Inter-American Defense 
Board. 

Overwhelming approval of a resolution 
of this nature by the Congress of the 
United States should indicate to our 
neighbors to the south the deep concern 
of the people of our Nation over the Com- 
munist takeover in Cuba and thereby 
strengthen our position at the Inter- 
American Conference scheduled to be 
held in Quito, Ecuador, next month. 

We of this generation, north and south 
of the Rio Grande, can wreck 71 years 
of careful construction by timidity, inac- 
tion or apathy. On the other hand, we 
can write a bold chapter toward the ful- 
fillment of Bolivar’s dream of a free and 
peaceful new world. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 


Speaker, 
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the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of turmoil, when the security 
of our hemisphere is being challenged 
severely by forces within and without, 
the unity of the inter-American system 
attains a greater meaning than ever. 

All the American States are linked in 
an indestructible alliance of progress. 
The forces opposed to all of us are tyr- 
anny, poverty, disease, and war. We 
have become aware that when Castro 
allies himself with the forces of inter- 
national communism the entire hemi- 
sphere is subjected to an insidious pene- 
tration of that ideology emanating from 
Moscow and Peiping. 

It behooves us to bear in mind in this 
coming decade of development that the 
economic viability of the smallest na- 
tion of the Americas enhances the eco- 
nomic stability of all. And that when 
communism denies liberty in any one 
country it is the result of an interna- 
tional conspiracy to deny liberty to all 
countries. 

How many of us, one year ago this 
very day, would have dared guess at the 
overwhelming problems that have af- 
flicted this hemisphere over the past 
year? Nor could many of us have 
guessed at the vast strides that are being 
made to remedy past neglects and to 
encourage present remedies and future 
cures. Over the past year the Organ- 
ization of American States has shown 
some commendable vigor in encourag- 
ing the peaceful settlement of inter- 
American tensions, but more is necessary. 
The two San Jose declarations proved 
to the world that the OAS is capable of 
being a vital organ of world peace. And 
you will note I use the word “capable.” 
The Act of Bogota and the work of the 
recently established Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank in conjunction with the 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council of the OAS offer further proof 
of the deep desire of all American na- 
tions to advance their own development, 
to benefit the general welfare of these 
people, and to retain independence and 
liberty. 

A strengthened Western Hemisphere, 
with our country playing a leading part 
as a good neighbor, will play an im- 
portant part in rolling back the godless 
forces of destruction, and in markedly 
contributing toward world order and 
peace. 

In furtherance and strengthening of 
our good neighbor policy with our Cen- 
tral and South American neighbors, our 
Acting Chaplain of today, Father Joseph 
F. Thorning, a close friend of mine, has 
been a real ambassador of good will. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I should like to point out also that the 
presence of Dr. Thorning here today 
carries on a tradition which started 
some years ago in connection with our 
pan-American observances, Dr. Thorn- 
ing has faithfully attended each suc- 
ceeding session that marks Pan Ameri- 
can Day in the House of Representatives 
and has offered a series of very inspiring 
prayers on these occasions. We are 
indeed happy to have him with us dur- 
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ing the observance of the 7lst anniver- 
sary of the Organization of American 
States. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
we celebrate the 7ist anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union. 
It is customary on Pan American Day 
to pay tribute to the achievements of 
the inter-American system and its pres- 
ent form, the Organization of American 
States. Certainly the OAS richly de- 
serves our praise and gratitude for the 
continuing part it plays in uniting the 
American Republics for our common 
progress and defense. 

This Union is the oldest organization 
of its kind in the world. We are all 
familiar with its modest origin. Con- 
ceived in recognition of the need for 
cooperation in trade matters, it is now 
expanded to cover all fields of mutual 
concern including defense, economic 
and social development, cultural ex- 
changes, education, and commerce. 

The United States took little interest 
in the early efforts of the independent 
American Republics to organize. Even 
after the Pan American Union was 
formed in 1890, little meaning was at- 
tached to the organization as a means 
of achieving the wide range of available 
mutual benefits until the establishment 
in 1933 of the good neighbor policy 
by President Roosevelt followed by 
U.S. renouncement of intervention of 
any form in the affairs of its sister 
Republics. 

Today pan-Americanism as expressed 
through the Organization of American 
States has real meaning. It stresses 
cooperation among the American Repub- 
lics and is based on the principles of 
nonintervention, disapproval of terri- 
torial conquests by forceful means, legal 
equality and collective defense. 

During the past year there have been 
several major developments in inter- 
American affairs which clearly dem- 
onstrate that the American States, as 
organized, can be responsive to the col- 
lective needs of its members. 

In August 1960 the Foreign Ministers 
of the American Republics, meeting in 
San José, Costa Rica, unanimously voted 
sanctions against the Government of the 
Dominican Republic for its participation 
in the assassination plot against Presi- 
dent Betancourt of Venezuela. 

Respecting the economic and social 
development requirements of Latin 
America, the U.S. Congress authorized 
on September 8, 1960, $500 million to be- 
gin a new program aimed at alleviating 
the social problems of the area. The 
week following the approval of this act, 
a Committee of 21 of the Organization of 
American States adopted the Act of 
Bogota—an act outlining the nature of 
numerous measures required for social 
improvement and economic develop- 
ment. 

The latest proposal for advancing 
social and economic changes is Presi-~ 
dent Kennedy’s 10-year, 10-point action 
program for the Americas. That pro- 
posal called for all people of the hemi- 
sphere to join in a new “alliance for 
progress.” 

I believe in the proposals in the eco- 
nomic and social field and the actions 
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taken by the OAS during these last few 
months. However they are overshad- 
owed by the inaction of the OAS con- 
cerning the intervention of international 
communism, via Cuba, in Western Hemi- 
sphere affairs. 

The primary challenge to the inter- 
American system is communism—inter- 
national communism—based in Cuba 
and dedicated to the disruption of the 
pan-American system. The inter-Amer- 
ican system has served the world as an 
example of an international organiza- 
tion which because of its particular 
scope and steady growth has constituted 
a guiding force on which others can 
rely. 

I believe, therefore, if the importance 
of the Organization of American States 
is to continue to grow and its contribu- 
tion to our well-being increase, it must 
recognize the threat that international 
communism holds to this hemisphere—a 
threat not just to the United States 
alone, but a threat to the freedoms of 
every American Republic—large or small. 

I support the resolution offered by the 
very able chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs, Hon. ARMI- 
STEAD I. SELDEN, JR., and urge every Mem- 
ber of the House to support it also. 

Mr.DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the roots 
of pan-American unity date back to 1890, 
with the creation of the International 
Union of American Republics, which has 
since developed into the Organization 
of American States. The establishment 
of this Union marked our basic recogni- 
tion of the deep ties which both Amer- 
icas, North and South, had long shared. 

Since that time we have become only 
more aware of the fact that we have, 
not oniy a common geography, but a 
common history and a common heritage 
as well. Our greatest unifying force is 
our mutual dedication to the principles 
of liberty, freedom, and the human dig- 
nity of man. Upon both Americas, to- 
day, rests the obligation and the chal- 
lenge to demonstrate to the world that 
growth can be, and, indeed, must be, 
achieved through a sacred regard for 
these fundamental principles. 

Perhaps at no other time in history 
has it been more essential to stress the 
ties which bind together the two Amer- 
ican hemispheres. The threat of Castro, 
in our mutual backyard, has brought 
home to both Americas the urgent need 
for united front against the challenge 
of Communist tyranny. Pan-American 
unity, always our common goal, has now 
become crucial to the future of freedom. 

The important steps which this admin- 
istration has already taken in this re- 
gard must be a source of gratification for 
every American. From the very moment 
of his inauguration, President Kennedy 
made a special pledge to our sister Re- 
publics; a pledge to “convert our good 
words into good deeds—in a new alli- 
ance for progress—to assist freemen and 
free governments in casting off the 
chains of poverty.” Already, we are wit- 
nessing a new awareness among our citi- 
zens of the ties which bind us and of 
the heritage which we share. 

We are, I am convinced, entering a 
new era of pan-American relations: an 
era of intensified understanding, renewed 
solidarity, and mutual accord. On this 
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Pan American Day, 1961, we are on the 
threshold of a cooperative effort which 
will bring new horizons not only to our 
neighbors to the south, but to ourselves 
as well. Together, there is no problem 
we cannot solve, no challenge we can- 
not meet, and no aspirations we cannot 
fulfill. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no day that is observed in the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States has deeper significance 
linked to our past and related to our 
present and certainly to our future than 
Pan American Day. 

Geography has made us a family, 
one large family, embracing in its mem- 
bership each and all of the nations on 
this hemisphere. It is the same with 
this hemispheric family of nations as 
it is with the families in our own in- 
dividual homes. Family welfare is the 
deep and abiding interest of every mem- 
ber of the family, whether it be a family 
of blood or of geography. If differences 
arise among members of a family, they 
are resolved within the family by dis- 
cussions leading to decisions for the com- 
mon good that are made by the family, 
without calling in meddlesome outsiders. 

The Monroe Doctrine is as strong a 
backbone of hemispheric protection as 
it was in the days of President Monroe 
and later in the days of President Cleve- 
land, when by indirection European pow- 
ers were seeking to reestablish colonial- 
ism in American territory. 

I think it appropriate on this occasion 
to mention the situation that arose dur- 
ing the administration of President 
Cleveland. Events moved so rapidly and 
dynamically in the closing years of the 
19th century that the Cleveland reaffir- 
mation of the Monroe Doctrine has 
largely been forgotten. 

I wish to emphasize it now because it 
is a part of the past that should be known 
by every man, woman, and child in Cen- 
tral and South America, and especially 
in Venezuela and in Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala and Honduras. It makes it crystal 
clear that the United States has made 
the Monroe Doctrine not so much a 
shield for itself as a shield for our south- 
ern neighbors. 

In the closing decade of the 19th cen- 
tury the European powers were attempt- 
ing to regain by indirection rich portions 
of their colonial possessions in Central 
and South America. Indeed, there had 
been a conference of the European co- 
lonial powers with this very objective 
in mind. 

Great Britain started by instituting a 
boundary dispute with Venezuela. If its 
claims had been upheld, a great portion 
of Venezuela would have gone back into 
colonialism. Almost simultaneously, the 
Carib Indians laid claim to the eastern 
coast of the Caribbean from Belize in 
British Honduras down to San Juan del 
Norte in Nicaragua. King Clarence 
proclaimed Great Britain the protector 
of the Carib Indians. He was furnished 
a palace, with regal trimmings, in 
Jamaica, and British Vice Consul Hatch 
at Bluefields, in the name of Great Brit- 
ain as protector of the Carib Indians, 
proclaimed sovereignty over the eastern 
Caribbean coast. Meanwhile, in Vene- 
zuela Great Britain was insisting that 
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the boundary dispute should be deter- 
mined not by an impartial tribunal but 
by a commission named by Great 
Britain. 

It was at this stage that President 
Cleveland called Congress into extraor- 
dinary session and reinvoked the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Congress voted what 
amounted to an ultimatum of hands off 
the American hemisphere or fight. 
This was done at grave risk of war and 
at a time when the United States had a 
small Navy and less than 25,000 soldiers 
in its Army. It was done to protect our 
neighbors to the south in the enjoyment 
of the independence from colonialism 
that they had achieved. 

It is proof sublime that the United 
States in demanding that there be no 
interference in the affairs of this conti- 
nent by outsiders is motivated by the 
same family interest as the older child 
shows in defending his younger brothers 
and sisters. 

It is the job of this generation of all 
the nations in this hemisphere to elim- 
inate poverty as far as it is humanly 
possible and to bring to ever-height- 
ening plateaus of contentment and of 
dignity all the people in our hemisphere, 
whether they live in our own United 
States or in the smallest of our south- 
ern neighbors. That is the task to 
which the administration of the New 
Frontier is dedicated. 

It is a task that can be accomplished 
only if we work together as members 
of one family and under the rule that 
what is bad for one member of the 
family is bad for all the family, and 
what is good for one is good for all. 
Working together and in the accord of 
a happy family we can, indeed, make 
our hemisphere the world’s Garden of 
Eden. 

From the bottom of our hearts today 
we send to all our neighbors, to all the 
men, women, and children in the great 
Republics to the south of us, a message 
of abiding affection and good wishes. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, 71 years of 
inter-American unity and friendship 
are commemorated on this glorious day. 
The nations of the Americas have roots 
strongly imbedded in the geography and 
the history of the New World experi- 
ment. These roots are being nurtured 
anew by the ringing tones of the alliance 
for progress. 

In the spirit of pan-Americanism we 
have found the seeds of this new era 
of inter-American cooperation on be- 
half of the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. In the spirit of pan-Amer- 
icanism we have united together in this 
exciting and vital alliance for progress. 
We all realize on this day the responsi- 
bilities that face every nation and each 
and every citizen of the American Re- 
publics. As we boldly face our hemi- 
sphere’s mission, let us recall the words 
of President Kennedy when he stated: 

Our unfulfilled task is to demonstrate to 
the entire world that man’s unsatisfied 
aspiration for economic progress and social 
justice can best be achieved by freemen 
working within a framework of democratic 
institutions. 


Let us hope and pray and let us yearn 
and struggle toward the attainment of 
that true spirit of inter-American unity 
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which will make our hemisphere shine 
with renewed brilliance as a symbol of 
freedom and of social justice. 





PROVIDING HOME LOANS FOR VET- 
ERANS IN HOUSING CREDIT 
SHORTAGE AREAS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 252 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5723) to extend the veterans’ guaranteed 
and direct home loan program and to pro- 
vide additional funds for the veterans’ direct 
loan program, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule, At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. St. Georce] and 
I now yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of a bill to extend 
the present veterans’ home loan pro- 
gram. I favor the rule and I favor the 
program, generally speaking. It provides 
for debate of only 1 hour. It extends 
these veterans’ loans to take up the slack 
and provide for the housing that is de- 
sirable and requested. 

I, of course, have never been able to 
understand why the building of houses 
should be scattered all over the face of 
the earth. I have always felt that it 
should be included under one organiza- 
tion that was expert in that field. I had 
some remarks to make on that recently 
when the very wasteful Capehart pro- 
gram administered by the armed serv- 
ices was under consideration. 

My particular complaint and the rea- 
son I wanted to talk on this rule a little 
bit relates not only to this rule but to 
the very dangerous situation we have of 
extracting money from the Treasury 
without due appropriations. For several 
years there have been repeated efforts to 
do something about this method, par- 
ticularly the method by which without 
intervention by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and without consideration by the 
Appropriations Committee we authorize 
some agency of the Government to go 
down to the Treasury Department and 
give an obligation of some kind and 
withdraw money from the Treasury in 
billions of dollars. I am not talking 
about millions of dollars, I am talking 
about billons of dollars. To this day it 
has now exceeded $100 billion. 
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I think it is worthy of consideration 
by the Congress. I have never been able 
to get it to the floor. I introduced a res- 
olution. I have tried to get it up in my 
committee. The trouble of it is that 
everybody thinks it is a bad situation, 
but if you ask somebody connected with 
the committee that happens to be doing 
it at the moment, he will agree with you 
that it is bad but “It ought not to apply 
to me. It ought to be applied to the 
other fellow, but we have a special sit- 
uation.” 

Now we ran this Government, and I 
would say very successfully, for some 
150 years by doing what the Constitu- 
tion says, that no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury of the United States 
without appropriation. I tried to get a 
resolution to do something about it out 
of the Committee on Rules a few weeks 
ago—after the late unpleasant situation 
with respect to the Rules Committee 
that occurred as some of you may re- 
member earlier this session—and I was 
voted down, as I expected to be. But, 
this situation, I regard as so bad and so 
dangerous, and so little is understood 
about it by the people who, really, have 
to pay the taxes, that I do not think 
we should ever hesitate to talk about it 
when the opportunity affords itself or 
when the occasion arises. This happens 
to be one of those occasions. This bill 
involves $1,200 million. What we do 
in these cases is virtually to get this 
money out to build these houses and 
give some kind of obligation to the 
Treasury—and nobody knows what your 
national debt is. We always tell our 
folks the national debt is $290 billion. 
We talk about $290 billion as being the 
total national debt here on the floor of 
this House. But, do you know how much 
you have taken out of the Treasury 
through these various and sundry meth- 
ods that never go before the Committee 
on Appropriations and never go through 
the ordinary processes of appropriation 
as required by the Constitution? That 
figure now up to the present time 
amounts to $107,356 million—that is one- 
third of the national debt that you are 
telling your constituents they owe, and 
yet I cannot get this House to do any- 
thing about it. We are deceiving our 
constituents every day. They say, 
“Well, this money is going to get paid 
back when Johnny comes marching home 
and pays for his house.” But out of the 
money that has gone out in this way, 
which we are always assured we are 
never going to lose—already we have lost 
and charged off $16 billion. That is gone. 
The taxpayers have had to pay that. 
We are not telling anything about that. 
That is 15 percent of these appropria- 
tions that have already been lost to the 
taxpayer. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. I want a few 
other folks to hear what the gentleman 
from Virginia is saying. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a eal] of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 35] 
Arends Hébert Pillion 
Ashley Henderson Powell 
Barrett Hiestand Rabaut 
Blitch Holifield Rains 
Boykin Horan Rivers, S.C 
Breeding Inouye Rogers, Colo. 
Buckley Jarman Rostenkowski 
Burke, Ky. Johnson, Md. St. Germain 
Cannon Jones, Ala Scott 
Cederberg Judd Shelley 
Celler Kilburn Sheppard 
Chiperfield King, Calif. Siler 
Clark Kornegay Sisk 
Colmer MeMillan Slack 
Davis, Tenn. Macdonald Springer 
Dawson Madden Staggers 
Derwinski Mason Thompson, N.J. 
Fino y Whitten 
Fogarty Miller, N.Y Williams 
Fountain Minshall Wilson, Calif. 
Gray Moorhead, Pa. Wilson, Ind. 
Hardy Moulder Zablocki 
Harris Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollicall 362 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Special 
Subcommittee on Education be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
when the rolicall occurred I was dis- 
cussing the veterans’ housing bill, that 
feature of the bill which referred to 
what is commonly known as back-door 
spending. May I say that I favor the 
rule. I have no doubt that the bill will 
be easily passed. But I take this occa- 
sion to discuss that feature of the bill 
which provides a method by which we 
have drawn out of the Treasury of the 
United States or obligated the Treasury 
to the extent of $107 billion that have 
never seen the door of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House. 

I have been urging for years that we 
do something to stop this business. I 
have a resolution pending before the 
Rules Committee which the committee 
has declined to report. I recall that 
when that committee was considering 
that resolution there were something 
like 130 Members of this House who filed 
a petition asking for the opportunity to 
come here and vote their sentiments on 
that proposition and consider it on the 
floor of the House, as we were promised 
at the beginning of this session; that 
was the object of the late fracas which 
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we had concerning the operation of the 
Rules Committee. But that did not 
seem to work in that case. I have never 
been able to get that resolution to the 
floor and have never been able to get 
any other resolution to the floor that 
will give the House the opportunity to 
decide whether they want to proceed un- 
der those methods or proceed under the 
regular methods of going through the 
Appropriations Committee. 

As I said before, we talk about owing 
$290 billion. 

But we never tell them anything about 
this $107 billion that has been drawn out 
of the Treasury without going through 
the regular methods of appropriations. 
We got along very well for about 150 
years, running this Government in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, one of which is that no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury with- 
out appropriations. Yet, when we seek 
to call the attention of the House to the 
situation that has taken $107 billion out 
of the Treasury, without any accounting 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
it still goes on and we cannot get any- 
body to do anything about it. Now are 
we going to do anything about it or not? 
I am beating my head against a stone 
wall on this and, yet, I believe nearly 
every Member of this House wants to do 
something about it. I do not say the 
House should adopt my resolution. I 
say the House should give this thing 
some study because it has become so 
deeply imbedded in the procedures of 
the Congress that it is going to be hard 
to uproot. But, it can be done, and I 
think the House ought to doit. In addi- 
tion to the $107 billion, which has al- 
ready gone out, let us see what has hap- 
pened in just these first few weeks of 
the present session that we have been 
at work. Bills have come before the 
Committee on Rules up to now, includ- 
ing this bill, involving the expenditure 
of a $4 billion addition, and that is just 
for this early part of this session of the 
Congress. Many of these bills come here 
from the other body. There was a time 
when the House of Representatives in- 
sisted upon its prerogatives. One of 
those prerogatives is that appropriations 
must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now, you will find many bills 
coming from the other body. There is 
one very important bill and a big bill 
under consideration right now where the 
other body is insisting that we not follow 
the usual procedure of passing on ap- 
propriations in both Appropriation Com- 
mittees in both bodies, and where the 
other body is insisting that we not decide 
whether it is right or wrong or whether 
this is the constitutional way to do it— 
or whether this is the right way to treat 
your constituents and your grandchildren 
in piling on them this concealed, more 
or less, debt of $100 billion. So bills come 
from the other body—or at least many 
of them do, and they do not originate 
in the House of Representatives and go 
through the regular procedures of the 
Committee on Appropriations. We seem 
to have forgotten the old dignity of the 
House of Representatives and its cour- 
age and its insistence that the preroga- 
tives of the House should be protected 
and maintained. I am not criticizing 
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the bill that is before the House, but 
what I am talking about is the general 
situation that ought to be corrected and 
which I hope will be corrected. The bill 
which we now have before us, it is true, 
is one of those bills constituting a part 
of that $107 billion which from year to 
year has gone on—and this is merely a 
continuation of the same sin that we 
have been carrying on here in the past. 
I am making this talk to you in the hope 
that when I bring it to your attention 
time and time again that some day, some 
time, this House will rise up and do what 
ought to be done about it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am not a banker or a financial expert, 
but I do think the House should know 
that the Treasury Department tells me 
the bill we have before us today, or rath- 
er that the money involved in this bill, 
is in the national debt. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. From what 
the gentleman has been saying one 
would come to the conclusion that it is 
not in the national debt. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It never 
came before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—$107 billion plus. This $290 million 
is not included in the $290 billion. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I merely want to identify 
myself with the remarks that have been 
made by my distinguished colleague 
from Virginia on this most important 
subject. Frankly, I think it is vital to a 
sound fiscal policy of government. I 
understand the particular pending bill 
would merely continue an existing pro- 
gram. We have already authorized this 
back-door spending for this program. 
I understand from the distinguished 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee we are phasing out the program, 
and it might be asking too much to re- 
quest that a change be made at this par- 
ticular time. I hope, however, that in 
any new programs which come before 
this House we will consider this question 
and bar this backdoor approach to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

I hope, further, that we will soon take 
some affirmative action and declare our- 
selves in favor of the enforcement of the 
constitutional provision that says that 
money may be drawn from the Treasury 
only by appropriations. Each one of us 
has taken an oath to defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States and we are 
not defending it when we constantly 
agree to this backdoor spending which 
is directly opposed to the explicit pro- 
vision of the Constitution. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman for his valuable contribution. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. JONAS. Is it not true that one 
of the principal objections to this type 
of financing is that it authorizes with- 
drawals from the Treasury over a period 
of years in the future, and that proced- 
ure denies not only the Congress an an- 
nual review of the program, but also an 
opportunity to make changes in it, and 
it also denies any clearances through the 
processes of the Bureau of the Budget. 
It is an obligation extending over future 
years over which Congress loses control. 
It is in effect giving an agency a blank 
check to fill in at some future date. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Many of 
these agencies have a revolving fund so 
that if they collect money back they can 
put it out into circulation again until 
they lose it all. Much of this stuff is in 
the nature of endorsement of notes for 
money that we lend somebody. 

We will also have before us in the next 
day or so—it is now pending before the 
Rules Committee—the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation bill. It seems they have 
devised a method by which they can sell 
this stuff. And do you know what we 
are going to sell it for? Now, remem- 
ber, this is money coming out of your 
treasury and out of your taxpayers and 
out of your grandchildren. We are go- 
ing +o sell these commodities for local 
foreign currencies. 

As you all know, you cannot do any- 
thing with local currencies. We are go- 
ing to spend dollars to buy these com- 
modities; we are going to spend dollars 
to take them abroad; we are going to 
pay the freight on them in dollars, but 
what we are going to get in payment is 
the currency of the country that receives 
the commodities, currencies which under 
treaty arrangements can only be spent 
in the country of origin and for limited 
purposes. We have literally bushels and 
tons of it all over the world. It is not 
any good and never will be. 

Mr. Speaker, I lay this before you as 
well as Ican. I have done it before but 
have not gotten any results. I agree with 
my colleague and I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Texas that we cannot do 
anything about this bill today except to 
pass it. It is simply a continuation of 
the sins we have been committing in the 
past. We have to carry this program 
through, and I hope it will be carried 
through, but I just want to bring this to 
your attention and ask you prayerfully 
to give it some real consideration. If 
you cannot go along with my resolution, 
figure out some way to stop this thing 
before it breaks this country. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly concur 
in the remarks just made by the gentle- 
man from Virginia on backdoor spend- 
ing, and I sincerely hope that sometime 
during this session we will have a chance 
to work our will so that we can stop this 
backdoor spending. As to the rule un- 
der consideration, it is to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5723) to extend the veterans’ 
guaranteed and direct home loan pro- 
gram and to provide additional funds for 
the veterans’ direct loan program. The 
rule provides for 1 hour debate, the time 
to be equally divided between the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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TreaGuE], and the ranking minority 
member of that committee. Points of 
order against the bill are waived. How- 
ever, the bill is open to amendment at 
any point and to one motion to recom- 
mit after considering the bill under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand, par- 
ticularly for the benefit of the new 
Members, a statement prepared by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I do 
not know how many have seen it be- 
fore. However, I had the privilege of 
being on that committee for several 
years. In connection with each major 
bill the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
prepares a review or statement. The 
Members will find these very interest- 
ing. The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs does an excellent job in preparing 
these reviews on major legislation. 

This bill will call for an additional 
$1.2 billion in the expenditure of addi- 
tional funds in connection with this pro- 
gram during the next several years. The 
backdoor spending, of course, is one of 
the bad features, but that has been go- 
ing on in connection with this program 
for some years. Another bad feature is 
that this $1.2 billion is in opposition to 
or contrary to private enterprise in the 
lending of funds. 

One of the good features of the bill, if 
it is carried out, is that it is the start 
of the phasing out of this particular loan 
program. 

I know of no objection to the rule, al- 
though I do have several requests for 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
in opposition to the adoption of the rule. 

Rather, I take this means of ex- 
pressing regret that H.R. 5723 continues 
the backdoor method of financing the 
veterans’ housing program as it has 
operated in the past. Strong expres- 
sions of opposition to debt transaction 
were made wnen this legislation was con- 
sidered by the House last time, which 
was in February 1959. I had hoped a 
bill could be reported this year with 
language changing the method of 
financing in the bill to the normal ap- 
propriation procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope to obtain recog- 
nition at the appropriate time before a 
vote on final passage of H.R. 5723, in 
order to offer a motion to recommit. If 
so recognized, my motion would be to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs with instructions to re- 
port the same to the House forthwith 
with an amendment. This amendment 
would require that advances by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans Bureau as set 
forth in section 3 of the bill must be au- 
thorized in appropriation acts. 

This new language of the bill would 
bring this measure into line with the 
Constitution, which states as Members 
know, that no moneys shall be drawn 
from the Treasury except in consequence 
of an appropriation made by law. 
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The funds authorized by H.R. 5723, 
amounting to not in excess of $1.2 bil- 
lion, would remain the same. 

However, under my motion to recom- 
mit an annual justification and review 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
would be required. 

Incidentally, I have taken up the mat- 
ter of backdoor spending with the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
advises me as follows: 

The Bureau of the Budget believes that, 
generally speaking, the Congress as well as 
the executive branch should exercise close 
control over the provision and expenditure 
of Government funds. A periodic review of 
agency spending plans, similar to that 
achieved through the annual appropriation 
process, contributes significantly to the 
achievement of this objective. Congress 
has chosen, however, to finance certain pro- 
grams by borrowing authorizations and 
other similar arrangements which do not re- 
quire annual appropriations. Clearly in 
such areas any change in financing arrange- 
ments should be accomplished within a 
framework which will not be disruptive to 
basic programs or policies. In this category 
of programs are, of course, the housing pro- 
grams to which your letter makes specific 
reference. 

The Bureau of the Budget supports the 
Congress desire to develop improved finan- 
ing arrangements which will assure attain- 
ment of program objectives and at the same 
time facilitate orderly and responsive finan- 
cial planning. We will, of course, be glad 
to cooperate to this end. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that a change 
in financing arrangements as provided 
in my proposed motion to recommit H.R. 
5723 would not be disruptive to the pol- 
icy or administration of the veterans’ 
guaranteed and direct home loan 
program. The additional funds re- 
quired under this measure for the veter- 
ans’ direct loan program would be 
forthcoming but first the required funds 
would have to be justified and approved 
by the committee having jurisdiction 
over appropriations. 

Thus the power over the purse and the 
constitutional responsibility of the legis- 
lative branch of Government would be 
properly exercised. Meanwhile, I repeat, 
there would be no disruption or change 
in the program to assure adequate hous- 
ing to our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1920 the House estab- 
lished one committee with jurisdiction 
over appropriations. Thereby it sought 
to establish better control over the 
spending of the taxpayers’ money. How- 
ever, certain language devices in later 
legislation have succeeded in the bypass- 
ing of the appropriation procedure. 

In my proposal to eliminate the back- 
door method of financing in this bill, the 
House has an opportunity without any 
disruption of the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram, to return to the procedure envis- 
aged by the framers of our Constitution 
to maintain control over expenditures in 
the legislative branch of Government. 

I do not believe the people of this great 
Nation elected me and other Members of 
this House to abdicate our powers and 
responsibilities under the Constitution 
or to delegate to executive agencies or 
the White House our rights to exercise 
independent judgment. 
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Through various programs, inciuding 
the Veterans’ Housing Program, in ex- 
cess of $140 billion during the past 
decade or two have been authorized 
through so-called backdoor devices with- 
out the overall scrutiny of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. About half of 
these $140 billions of debt transactions 
of the past are presently outstanding. 
Sixteen billion dollars was canceled and 
$26 billion of authorized borrowing has 
not been used. So the magnitude of 
backdoor spending to date—a net of $107 
billion—is obvious. 

Those who would support my proposed 
motion to recommit with instructions 
would be supporting the veterans and at 
the same time supporting the constitu- 
tional procedure to finance their 
program. 

I urge Members who oppose backdoor 
spending to support this proposed mo- 
tion to recommit, if the parliamentary 
situation is such that I am able to offer 
it. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like publicly to commend the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Petty] for the 
strong fight he has been making to have 
Congress change the policy we have been 
following of providing for backdoor 
withdrawals of funds from the Treasury. 
It is a valiant fight and deserves more 
support than the gentleman has received. 
I wish to assure him of my continuing 
support and I hope that eventually this 
effort will succeed. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman; I would only comment that 
I am convinced that a majority of the 
Members of this House are in favor of 
terminating the device of backdoor 
spending. I am confident that in due 
course the will of the majority will pre- 
vail. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s proposals. I associated myself 
with him in his first appeal to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and I trust that his mo- 
tion to recommit will carry. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that I endorse everything the gen- 
tleman from Washington has said and 
congratulate him on bringing this matter 
to the floor of the House. I shall support 
his motion to recommit. 

I am happy to have the opportunity 
to support legislation that gives reason- 
able hope of making loans available to 
veterans who have not yet been able to 
exercise their home loan privilege under 
the GI bill. 

Only recently I had a letter from a 
veteran who has spent most of his efforts 
during the past several years to accumu- 
late a down payment for a home. He 
has had periods of layoffs, periods of 
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strikes in the steel industry, and it has 
been very difficult to rear a young fam- 
ily and still put aside money for a down 
payment. I share his deep disappoint- 
ment when, having finally saved the 
money, he is unable to secure either a 
direct loan or any other GI loan. 

Features of this legislation that permit 
expenditures without appropriation are 
disturbing to me. If amendment is of- 
fered to require appropriations, or a 
recommital motion with that purpose, I 
will support it. However, I will vote for 
the legislation with or without such an 
amendment, for I am primarily inter- 
ested today in doing anything that can 
properly be done to help the veteran 
obtain the financing required for homes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan {Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Judge SmirH, was speaking, I 
was sitting in a front seat listening very 
carefully. As far as I can recall I nev- 
er heard a more factual indictment of 
the House of Representatives and its ir- 
responsibility. Because in my judg- 
ment it was an indictment of all of us 
and to which I heartily subscribe I asked 
that a quorum be present. 

If what is now here said justifies bring- 
ing me before the House on a question of 
the privilege of the House, I will have to 
take it for I can no longer remain silent 
on this subject. 

The Judge called our attention to facts 
which he has often related to us. That 
is appropriation with approval of the 
House Committee. But a quorum was 
not present. I doubt that a quorum is 
present now. Listening, although I 
have known the facts, I was shocked by 
what the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] was saying. Primarily because 
his statement was true. 

Never in the 26 years that I have been 
here have I ever suggested that any 
Member of this House or the House as 
a whole lacked in ability, in a realiza- 
tion of his sense of duty under the Con- 
stitution or of patriotism. But when 
the Judge laid it on the line in all its 
simplicity and bareness, I could not help 
but be convinced that if any jury in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan—and I might include any jury in 
the United States—heard his statement 
of the facts his indictment of the House 
and its members for its and our failure 
to adhere to our duty and were familiar 
with the Constitution, that jury could 
not but render a verdict finding us as 
individuals and a group, guilty of lack 
of performance of our constitutional 
duties—in that we fail to insist that the 
House, through its Committee on Appro- 
priations, pass upon expenditures of tax 
dollars. 

There is not a Member on the floor 
of this House—not one—who does not 
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know that the power to legislate, the 
power to initiate appropriations is vested 
in the House. Not one. 

And yet, what do we do? The Judge 
told us. We have gone along from time 
to time and have bypassed the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. And when the 
Judge was talking I did not see over half 
a dozen Members of that committee on 
the floor nor did I hear one defend the 
committee. 

We have bypassed them and have 
given this authority to authorize pay- 
ments to different members of the exec- 
utive branch. 

Just this morning I looked at a bill 
that we passed—which was approved 
March 22. 

Public Law 87-5 (H.R. 4510), subdivi- 
sion 2 of section 2 amending section 16 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, states: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary to carry out this 
section 16(c). Obligations may be incurred 
in advance of appropriations therefor and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is au- 
thorized to advance from its capital funds 
such sums as may be necessary to pay ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with 
such program during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and to pay such costs as may 
be included in carrying out section 3 of 
the Act which added this subsection to this 
Act. 


Section 3 states: 

Payments in kind shall be made through 
the issuance of negotiable certificates which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall re- 
deem for feed grains and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, as- 
sist the producer in the marketing of such 
certificates at such time and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary determines will best 
effectuate the purposes of the 1961 Feed 
Grain Program authorized by this Act. 


Please note the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can create obligations to an un- 
limited amount. We all know that is 
not the proper way to make possible the 
expenditures of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

When we passed that bill it author- 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
extent of $500 million to incur obliga- 
tions, and another unlimited obligation. 
When it came back, as it reads now, 
there is no limit on it. I wonder what 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] thinks of that kind of procedure. 

Under this bill, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator, if I read the bill correctly, will 
have available for his disposal, and with- 
out approval by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or any action on the part of 
the House, $112 million. 

It is all very well—I notice our mi- 
nority leader the gentleman from In- 
diana {Mr. HaLLeck] just came in—for 
us, aS Republicans, to praise the broad- 
cast of “Ev and CuHariie.” I love it and 
aa to it and I get a great deal out 
of it. 

But what about the duty of the House 
here to make appropriations in the man- 
ner laid down in the Constitution and 
by our own rules? How much longer 
will we shirk our duty—I include my- 
self—just how much longer will we per- 
mit the taxpayers’ dollars to flow out 
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the way they have been disposed of with- 
out the approval of the House? 

I know that every one of us considers 
himself an able, patriotic representative, 
but until we get back to constitutional 
processes, at least in my mind, and 
that is only an opinion, we are not per- 
forming our full duty. 

Clause 7 of article I expressly pro- 
vides that— 

No money shall be drawn from the treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law, and a regular statement and 
account of the receipt and expenditures— 


And permit me to emphasize the word 
“expenditures’— 
of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 


The Constitution authorizes’ the 
House to make its own rules of proce- 
dure and that the House has done. Rule 
XI, section 2, creates the Committee on 
Appropriations, which is authorized to 
Pass on requests for public funds. 

Whatever may be said about the con- 
stitutional requirement, we all know that 
the approval of the Appropriations 
Committee is necessary if we are to have 
a sound, stable Government, control over 
the expenditure of the taxpayer’s 
money. 

Is it not absurd to authorize an execu- 
tive officer, an administrator, to create 
in future years obligations which the 
Congress must pay by increasing taxes— 
and only the Congress has authority to 
levy taxes—or borrowing which author- 
ity the Constitution expressly vests in 
the Congress. 

In my humble judgment and this, as 
you know, is but the expression of an 
opinion, we will never receive the active 
support of a substantial majority of our 
people until we adhere to constitutional 
processes, follow our own rules, adhere 
to our principles and offer the people a 
sound, stable Government which will 
give to each and every one of us the 
security guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment, which declares that no per- 
son shall be “deprived of property with- 
out due process of law.” 

The 14th amendment but extended 
that protection to each of us against 
invasion by a State, when the amend- 
ment declared that no State shall “de- 
prive any person of property without due 
process of law” and, even though this 
is the day of inflation, money is still 
property. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCvuLtocH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, prior 
to the Easter recess the Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported an amended version of 
the Senate bill (S. 912) to provide for 
additional circuit and district judges. 
The recommendations of the Judiciary 
Committee now call for 10 additional cir- 
cuit judges and 60 additional district 
judges. 
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We now have in our Federal judiciary 
68 authorized circuit judges and 245 au- 
thorized district judges. These figures 
include both temporary and permanent 
judges. They total 313 circuit and dis- 
trict judges. 

If adopted without further amend- 
ment, S. 912 will provide for 70 new 
judges which will increase the number 
of authorized circuit and district judges 
from 313 to 383. In addition to the 70 
new judgeships, I understand there are 
now 19 vacancies—5 circuit judges and 
14 district judges—to be filled. Thus 
after the enactment of S. 912, the Pres- 
ident will be empowered to appoint 89 
new circuit and district judges, which 
will amount to an increase of approxi- 
mately 30 percent in the existing man- 
power of the circuit and district courts. 

Earlier this year I introduced H.R. 469, 
which is identical with H.R. 12552, 86th 
Congress, the judgeship bill the Judiciary 
Committee reported out on June 15, 
1960. Unfortunately this bill was not 
scheduled for debate and therefore did 
not become law. It would have pro- 
vided for 35 additional judges, 3 circuit 
and 32 district. This would have in- 
creased the authorized number of judge- 
ships from 313 to 348, which together 
with the 19 vacancies, would permit the 
President to appoint 54 new circuit and 
district judges. 

I have recited these figures in order 
to demonstrate that now that the 
appointing power has been transferred 
to the political party which also controls 
Congress, we are apt to be charged with 
an attempt to expand the Federal judi- 
ciary to answer the need of political 
patronage rather than actual need. 

I, of course, realize there is a need for 
additional judges and I stand by the 
careful work of the Judiciary Committee 
of which I happen to be the ranking 
minority member, which just last sum- 
mer in an excellent report established a 
need for 35 additional judges. I might 
add that at that time President Eisen- 
hower, in an attempt to establish a new 
policy, indicated that the new judges 
would be appointed on an approximate 
50-percent Republican, 50-percent Dem- 
ocratic basis. Thus there were no con- 
siderations of political patronage when 
H.R. 12552 was approved by the Judi- 
ciary Committee last session. 

I am not opposed to the creation of 
needed judgeships. I feel, however, that 
the increase in the recommendations of 
the Judiciary Committee on substantially 
the same set of facts from 35 to 170 
judges justifies careful scrutiny. Faced 
with this obvious situation, I feel, and I 
hope that my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle will join me, that the pru- 
dent course of action will be to enact 
into law the 35 judgeships recommended 
by the committee last year and then 
reappraise the need for the additional 
judges recommended by the Judicial 
Conference. 

I am therefore introducing a bill at 
this time which provides for only the 
35 judges authorized by the Judiciary 
Committee in June 1960. I invite my 
colleagues to examine this bill and the 
June 1960 Report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and to join me when I offer this 
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bill as a substitute for the committee 
version of S. 912. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has more admiration for the gentleman 
from Virginia, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, than I, or 
for any member of the Committee on 
Appropriations than I, but I have this 
admiration for them not because of their 
committee position but because they are 
duly elected Members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. 

Now you can take the Constitution of 
the United States and read it from cover 
to cover and you cannot find anywhere 
that the Founding Fathers said there 
should be an Appropriations Committee, 
as the debate on this rule would lead you 
to believe here. The Constitution tells 
how laws should be made and how money 
should be appropriated. Let us look at 
what the Constitution says. Article I, 
section 7, states: 

All Bills for raising Reverue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with Amend- 
ments as on other Bills. 


That is what the Constitution says. 
The House shall originate the revenue 
measures, not any committee of the 
House. 

How about money to be drawn from 
the Treasury? Section I, article 9 pro- 
vides: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law. 


Note that the appropriations are to be 
made by law, not by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Who shall make the laws? Article VI 
of the Constitution states: 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pur- 
suance thereof * * * shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land. 


Every bill that has been referred to by 
those who talk about backdoor spend- 
ing has been passed by the Congress, the 
duly elected representatives of the peo- 
ple. A part of that Congress are the 
members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. If they do not like any 
bill that is being presented it is their 
prerogative and duty to stand here in 
the well of the House to oppose it and by 
their vote show their disapproval. 


Congress in its wisdom decided that 
for good management we should have 
various committees in the House, but 
there is no committee of the House that 
is superior to the Congress itself. When 
Congress decides that there shall be a 
call upon the Treasury, that is the su- 
preme law of the land. There is no veto 
power placed in any committee of the 
House or Senate. That is what the 
Founding Fathers said. If we want to 
change it, it is within our prerogatives, 
but until that times comes this bill is 
perfectly legitimate. There is nothing 
in it that is illegal. There is no back- 
door spending. It is spending by Con- 
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gress as authorized by Congress, and 
should be approved. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
bre and yield back the balance of my 

e. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
in response to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I think I should say this. 
The Constitution is, of course, just as 
the gentleman read it. Of course, the 
Congress was not created until after the 
Constitution was adopted. What hap- 
pened? As I recollect the history of it, 
when the Congress was first set up, the 
same committee which handled the ap- 
propriations also handled the raising of 
revenue. In other words, it was all un- 
der one committee. Then, when they 
divided it up into two committees, by 
common consent of the two bodies, ap- 
parently, that has always historically 
been the situation, that the House of 
Representatives has originated appro- 
priations as well as tax and revenue 
raising measures. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH or Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. As I see it, the situa- 
tion is this. The Constitution provides 
that no money shall be withdrawn from 
the Treasury except by an appropriation 
made by law. These backdoor spendings 
are not appropriations. They are a way 
of sliding the money out under the door 
without a proper review and without 
proper reasoning on the matter. That, 
Mr. Speaker, is the situation as I see it. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I have no quarrel with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania about 
the constitutional aspects of this matter. 
Nor am I jealous of the prerogatives of 
the committee on which I happen to 
serve. But may I quote the following 
from the bill that will be under consid- 
eration when this rule is adopted. This 
language in the bill clearly indicates to 
my mind at least that this is a back- 
door spending approach, I quote the 
following language: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall also 
advance to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs from time to time such additional 
sums. 


You will note it does not say, “as the 
Congress may appropriate,” but the lan- 
guage reads: 
shall also advance to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs from time to time such ad- 
ditional sums as the Administrator may re- 
quest” not to exceed $1,200,000,000 spread 
over a period of five years. 


Now what we are here doing, instead 
of appropriating money, is authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
5 years hence to call upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury for $100 million or so 
and the Secretary must respond because 
Congress has enacted this legislation. 
That is a good example of backdoor 
spending and those who vote for this 
sort of approach ought to accept the 
fact that they are engaged in backdoor 
spending which completes the budgeting 
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and appropriating process. I just hap- 
pen to believe that is not the way the 
Constitution authorizes Congress to op- 
erate. By acting thus, Congress is ab- 
dicating its responsibility to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs 5 years into 
the future. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 





IMPROVING BENEFITS UNDER OLD- 
AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia (on behalf of 
Mr. O’NerL) from the Committee on 
Rules reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 258, Report No. 226), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6027) to improve benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
by increasing the minimum benefits and 
aged widow’s benefits and by making addi- 
tional persons eligible for benefits under the 
program, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed three hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendments shall be in order to said 
bill except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, but 
said amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit, with or 
without instructions. 





PROVIDING HOME LOANS FOR VET- 
ERANS IN HOUSING CREDIT 
SHORTAGE AREAS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5723) to extend the 
veterans’ guaranteed and direct home 
loan program and to provide additional 
funds for the veterans’ direct loan 
program. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5723, with Mr. 
Loser in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEacuE], 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres], for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr.Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take a great 
deal of time in going into the details of 
the bill. It is a very simple bill. 

I would like to tell the House why the 
legislation is necessary and what we are 
trying to do. Last year veterans’ hous- 
ing went to an all-time low in our pro- 
gram. In the last Congress our com- 
mittee did a considerable amount of 
work in attempting to find ways in which 
we could channel pension funds into the 
veterans’ housing program. Immediate- 
ly after the Congress was organized this 
year we began hearings on 11 House bills 
which were before our committee. 

The Treasury Department, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration opposed all these bills. Aft- 
er a series of conferences with these dif- 
ferent departments we wrote the bill we 
have before us today, H.R. 5723, which, 
in my opinion, is acceptable to the ad- 
ministration. 

Our committee is trying to provide a 
reasonable amount of money for the 
direct loan program so that a veteran 
may havea chance tobuyahome. That 
is the first point in this bill. 

The second point is that we are trying 
to phase out, or close out, the veterans’ 
home loan program. This phasing out 
was worked out between the Treasury 
Department, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Veterans’ Administration, and our 
committee; and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, as chairman, I expect this to end 
the veterans’ home loan program accord- 
ing to this bill before us. 

There are some 3,000 counties in the 
United States. In the metropolitan 
areas approximately 40 percent of the 
veteran population have been able to get 
a veterans’ guaranteed home loan. In 
the rural areas approximately 10 per- 
cent of the veterans have been able to 
get a veterans’ direct home loan. It is 
the opinion of the people administering 
this program that sufficient money will 
go into the guarantee program this year 
in our metropolitan areas and that group 
of veterans will be taken care of by 
private lenders. 

This bill provides funds for home loans 
for those veterans who live in small 
rural towns who have not been able to 
get a loan from private lenders. 

This type of legislation was first en- 
acted in 1950. I am not going to quarrel 
with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] or the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee who have spoken 
against the type of financing in this bill, 
but certainly I hope the new Members 
of this House will not believe that the 
big bad wolf that has been pictured is 
in this program, because it is not. 

Since its enactment of the direct-loan 
program. it has made $74 million profit, 
and it will make more. 

The gentleman from Washington said 
that if his amendment were adopted it 
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would not delay the program. The peo- 
ple who administer the program tell me 
it will delay the program. I would cer- 
tainly hope that if the Congress of the 
United States is going to change this 
kind of financing they will not begin with 
a little old veterans’ bill but will con- 
sider it as a whole in separate legisla- 
tion. It would be a mistake and very 
impractical to change the rules in the 
middle of the game, especially when we 
are trying to phase this program out. 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us for 
consideration H.R. 5723, which was re- 
ported by my committee. This bill per- 
tains to the Veterans’ Administration 
home loan programs. In order that the 
importance of this legislation may be 
better understood, I would like to re- 
view the history of the veterans’ home 
loan program from its inception. 

After World War II the returning vet- 
erans found themselves at a great dis- 
advantage in trying to purchase homes. 
This disadvantage prevailed because 
they had no money for downpayments 
to compete with the defense workers 
who had higher paying jobs and who 
were therefore able to accumulate a siz- 
able saving for a downpayment on a 
home. Further, homes were scarce and 
builders were unable to obtain commit- 
ments to build a sufficient number of 
homes to be financed with conventional 
financing and low downpayments. In 
order to assist the returning veteran 
to readjust to civilian life, Congress 
passed the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. This act included numerous 
benefits, such as the vast educational 
programs with which everybody is 
familiar, unemployment compensation, 
and loan guaranty benefits. This act 
was to run for 10 years after the date 
of termination of World War II, which 
was later established as July 25, 1947. 

The Veterans’ Administration loan 
guaranty program originally provided a 
guarantee to a private lender who was 
willing to finance the purchase of a 
home for a qualified veteran. The 
guaranty could not exceed $2,000. The 
loan was to be at 4-percent interest and 
could run for 20 or 25 years. This small 
amount of guarantee was used to guar- 
antee the downpayment portion of the 
purchase price of a home. A combina- 
tion loan, with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration guaranteeing part and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration insuring 
the remainder, assisted a few veterans 
in purchasing a home. However, the 
downpayments and the monthly pay- 
ments were rather high, having been 
scheduled according to requirements of 
the FHA plus payments on the second 
loan. 

This type of loan proved unsatisfac- 
tory, both from the standpoint of the 
veteran and the lender. In 1950 Con- 
gress changed the law providing for an 
increase in the amount of guarantee to 
60 percent of the sale price, or $7,500, 
whichever was the smaller. This new act 
proved to be the solution in assisting 
veterans in purchasing homes and, in 
addition, it has proved to be one of the 
greatest underwriting steps ever taken 
in the mortgage field for the purchase of 
homes. 
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By 1950 Congress found that the vet- 
erans living in our rural areas, small 
cities, and towns, were failing to obtain 
private or conventional financing. This 
was primarily due to the fact that the 
large lenders refused to make loans in 
outlying areas because they could make 
all the loans they wanted in the greater 
metropolitan areas where servicing was 
no problem. In order to correct this 
inequity, Congress in 1950 authorized 
the Veterans’ Administration direct loan 
program. This program provided $150 
million and authorized the Administra- 
tor to make loans directly to veterans 
living in the rural areas, small cities, and 
towns where private or conventional 
financing was not available. The maxi- 
mum amount for a direct loan was set 
by law at $10,000. The program im- 
mediately stimulated purchase of homes 
in the rural areas and veterans at once 
began making application for direct 
loans. The first appropriation of $150 
million was soon used up. Since 1950 
each Congress has extended the program 
and authorized additional sums of 
money. The funds authorized have 
proved to be insufficient each year, and 
a large waiting list of veterans desiring 
direct loans has been constantly in 
existence since 1950. 

In 1951 the lenders slowed down the 
making of guaranteed loans, claiming 
that the 4-percent interest rate was not 
a sufficient yield for them and they be- 
gan investing their money in other 
fields. Testimony was received by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to the 
effect that the interest rate must be in- 
creased, or the VA loan guarantee pro- 
gram would become nonexistent. This 
was the first effect of the “tight money 
market” on the veterans’ home loan pro- 
gram, Thus in order for veterans to 
continue to obtain financing, the VA 
Administrator considered it necessary to 
increase the ceiling on the Veterans’ 
Administration interest rate to 4% per- 
cent. This authority was provided in 
the 1948 amendment to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. Immediately 
after the ceiling was raised to 414 per- 
cent, the lenders, again finding the vet- 
erans’ loan attractive, made funds avail- 
able for loans in the metropolitan areas. 

Even this increase in interest rate did 
not assist veterans living in our rural 
areas to obtain private financing, and 
the direct loan program was therefore 
extended, with an additional authoriza- 
tion of $150 million. 

Both the guaranteed and _ direct 
loan programs continued to provide 
homes for veterans until 1957 when the 
“tight money” situation made mortgage 
funds unavailable for a veteran’s 414- 
percent guaranteed loan. Testimony 
was again presented to the committee 
by the lenders, stating that unless the 
interest rate was increased, they would 
be unable to make any more VA loans 
because of the low yield, which placed 
the veteran’s loan at a disadvantage 
with other available loans paying the 
lenders higher rates of interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I was opposed to the 
original increase in interest rate from 4 
to 4% percent because I felt that the vet- 
eran’s guaranteed loan had many ad- 
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vantages for lenders over other guar- 
anteed or insured Government home 
loans. These advantages were—and still 
are—that a lender making a veteran 
guaranteed loan receives his claim in 
cash upon foreclosure. Other Govern- 
ment insured loans pay off in debentures. 
Further, and this is an outstanding ad- 
vantage, in case the lender is unable to 
deliver physical possession of the prop- 
erty to the Veterans’ Administration 
upon foreclosure, the VA will still pay 
in cash the lender’s claim. Other gov- 
ernmental insured loans demand that 
physical possession be given before a 
claim is paid, and even then the claim 
is paid in debentures. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, the Congress, caught 
in the tight-money dilemma, increased 
the ceiling on the interest rate again— 
from 4% percent to 434. This law went 
into effect on April 1, 1958—Public Law 
85-364. This same law extended the di- 
rect loan program and the loan guar- 
antee program for 2 years, making the 
expiration of both programs July 25, 
1960, and increased the maximum amount 
of a direct loan from $10,000 to $13,500. 

Mr. Chairman, again when the interest 
rate ceiling was increased, lenders 
flocked to the program and made funds 
available for guaranteed loans in the 
metropolitan areas and, as they had in 
the past, failed or refused to make mort- 
gage funds available in the rural areas. 

For the third time, in as many years, 
the lenders and the VA officials inform 
us that the interest rate is too low. We 
have increased the interest rate ceiling 
from 4 percent to 4% percent, then to 
4%, percent, and last to 5% percent. I 
admit that lenders are charging 6 per- 
cent on conventional home loans, but 
they have an element of risk involved 
and are entitled to a higher yield on ac- 
count of the risk. But, on a VA guar- 
anteed loan there is no risk on the part 
of the lender, his money is safe. It is 
guaranteed by the VA and at 5% per- 
cent. 

All of which brings us back to the bill 
we have before us today—H.R. 5723. 
This bill provides for additional funds 
for direct veterans’ housing loans. The 
bill also provides for a phasing out of 
the World War II and Korean housing 
programs. Under existing law the World 
War II program is scheduled to expire in 
July 1962, and the program for Korean 
veterans is scheduled to expire February 
1, 1965. The bill provides that each 
veteran shall have 10 years from the date 
of discharge, plus an additional year for 
each 3 months of active service, in 
which to utilized his entitlement. The 
practical effect of this phase-out is that 
most World War II veterans will con- 
tinue to have entitlement until 1966 and 
most Korean veterans will continue to 
be entitled to a home loan until 1972, and 
veterans of World War II and Korean 
veterans with late discharges and ex- 
tended periods of service will have a 
longer period of time to utilize their en- 
titlement. However, the bill does pro- 
vide that in no case may a World War 
II veteran obtain a guaranteed or direct 
loan beyond July 25, 1967. Korean vet- 
erans may not obtain a guaranteed loan 
beyond January 31, 1975. 
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In 1960 the veterans’ home loan pro- 
gram reached its lowest point in 15 years 
despite the fact that more than 14 mil- 
lion veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict have not used their en- 
titlement to a home loan. The Veterans’ 
Administration closed only 144,000 loans. 
This compares with 649,000 in 1955. 
Funds for direct loans to veterans re- 
siding in small towns and rural areas 
have been inadequate and a waiting list 
of 30,000 has accumulated. This bill 
provides substantial additional amounts 
of direct loan funds for the purpose of 
liquidating this large waiting list and 
meeting the home loan needs of some of 
our veterans residing in small towns and 
rural areas. 

In his housing message, the President 
made the following comment: 

The basic solution to this problem is to 
bring down long-term mortgage lending 
rates—as we are already in process of do- 
ing—and thus make guaranteed loans at 
5% percent more attractive to private 
lenders. 


My committee agrees that funda- 
mental improvement in the home loan 
mortgage market, which would permit a 
flow of mortgage financing at the pres- 
ent interest rate of 5% percent, is the 
most desirable solution to the problem. 
The committee has taken note of the 
optimistic expression by certain lenders 
that there will be an improvement in the 
supply of mortgage financing at lower 
interest rates and has deferred action 
on H.R. 2578, and companion bills, to 
determine whether the predicted im- 
provement in the mortgage market will 
become a reality. 

My committee will continue to review 
the guaranteed and direct loan programs 
during the next few months. However, if 
it finds that mortgage funds do not be- 
come readily available at the current in- 
terest rate of 5% percent, without ex- 
ce--ive discounts, both in the large 
me, “opolitan areas and the smaller cities 
of the country, the committee will re- 
consider legislation, such as H.R. 2578 
which proposes to obtain financing for 
veterans’ homes through the sale of vet- 
erans’ home loan securities to private 
investors. 

The funds provided in the bill are as 
follows: 


After enactment of this bill 
(4th quarter fiscal 1961)... $100, 000, 000 


After June 30, 1961___..._-._. 400, 000, 000 
After June 30, 1962__.......-- 200, 000, 000 
After June 30, 19638__.....___- 150, 000, 000 
After June 30, 1964_..._._._. 150, 000, 000 
After June 30, 1965_...._-.--. 100, 000, 000 
After June 30, 1966__....-._- 100, 000, 000 


The $100 million which will be avail- 
able immediately upon enactment of the 
bill will be used to make loans to some 
of the 30,000 on the direct loan waiting 
list today. It would take almost twice 
this amount to liquidate the list today. 

The $400 million available July 1, 1961, 
is an increase of $250 million over and 
above the $150 million that is available 
on July 1, 1961, under existing law. The 
$250 million is needed to try and take 
care of the demands that will be made 
when it is learned Congress has at last 
made a reasonable amount available. 
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The $200 million available starting 
July 1, 1962, and the succeeding amounts 
contained in the bill will be in keeping 
with the phasing out of the program. 

As I mentioned before, the direct loan 
program was first authorized by the 
Congress in 1950, because it was found 
that the Veterans’ Administration guar- 
anteed loan program was not offering an 
equitable opportunity for veterans living 
in rura! areas, small cities, and towns to 
obtain home loans. On the other hand, 
the veterans living in the metropolitan 
areas have had little or no difficulty 
until recently in obtaining mortgage 
financing. 


My committee made a national survey 
and found that of 3,234,438 veterans 
living in 1,635 rural counties, less than 
10 percent had obtained a loan to pur- 
chase a home. This compares with 
2,857,307 veterans residing in 126 met- 
ropolitan counties where over 40 percent 
have obtained a guaranteed loan. 

The VA guaranteed loan program has 
assisted approximately 6 million veterans 
in obtaining a home loan. ‘The VA direct 
loan program has made loans to only 
178,000 veterans. This small number of 
direct loans to veterans in the rural 
aveas, small cities, and towns, is due to 
the fact Congress has not authorized suf- 
ficient funds for the program to meet 
the demand. It was found the reason 
so few veterans throughout the country 
had made applications for a direct loan 
resulted from the well-known fact that 
there were not sufficient funds in the 
direct loan program; thus, many veter- 
ans who really need a direct loan did not 
bother to apply. 

Mr. Chairman, just the mention of over 
30,000 veterans being on the waiting list 
today for a direct loan in itself does not 
really carry the true meaning of the 
VA direct loan waiting list. The real 
meaning back of this condition is that 
we have many more than 30,000 veterans 
who today cannot get a VA guaranteed 
loan from private lenders, and unless 
Congress provides adequate funds for the 
direct loan program, those veterans—in 
all probability—will never be able to buy 
a home. 

I might add that the direct loan pro- 
gram is not a “gift” to the veterans of 
our rural areas; it is a profitable invest- 
ment of the taxpayers’ money. The 
money authorized for the VA direct loan 
program will be repaid to the Treasury 
of the United States with interest. 

I am pleased to be able to report to 
you that as of January 1, 1961, the direct 
loan program had made a profit to the 
taxpayers of our country of $74 million. 
This profit is the profit after the moneys 
have been repaid to the Treasury that 
Congress authorized for the direct loan 
program, plus interest to the Treasury 
for the use of the money and less losses 
due to defaults on the direct loans. 
Now, on the same date, January 1, 1961, 
the guaranteed loan program had a loss 
of only $15 million. This is a wonder- 
ful record of mortgage underwriting. 
The VA has guaranteed approximately 
6 million veterans’ loans in the amount 
of $50 billion and the loss is only $15 
million. The two programs—the vet- 
erans’ direct loan and guaranteed loan 
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programs—have made an overall profit 
to the taxpayers of some $59 million. 

Our country veterans have not had 
ample opportunity to get a loan; first, 
because the lenders would not make 
loans in the rural areas, and second, be- 
cause Congress has never authorized 
sufficient funds for the direct loan pro- 
gram. Now, to show you the World War 
II veterans have not had ample opportu- 
nity to get a home loan, we have today 
over 15 million World War II veterans. 
Only 4.7 million World War II veterans 
have obtained a VA guaranteed loan. 
This leaves 11.3 million World War II 
veterans who have not obtained a VA 
guaranteed home loan. One-third of all 
our veterans live in rural areas, small 
cities, and towns. This means we have 
today over 3 million World War II vet- 
erans living in our rural areas who have 
not obtained a VA home loan—these vet- 
erans live where mortgage financing has 
always been in short supply. Now, about 
the Korean veterans. There are 4% 
million Korean veterans and less than 
1 million have obtained a VA guaranteed 
or direct loan. This leaves 342 million 
Korean veterans who have not obtained 
a VA home loan. Over 1 million of 
these Korean veterans live in the rural 
areas where mortgage financing is in 
short supply. Therefore, it is very nec- 
essary that both the guaranteed and 
direct loan programs be extended. 

Mr.Chairman, I have attempted to give 
a clear picture of the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 5723. If this bill is en- 
acted, it will help supply mortgage 
financing to the veterans in the rural 
areas, small cities, and towns of our 
country. It is important that we con- 
tinue to provide these veterans with 
direct loan funds and I feel confident 
that my colleagues will support the bill 
now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say 
about the bill. If any Member cares to 
ask questions, I shall endeavor to an- 
swer him. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SaAy.Lor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, it 
might be interesting to have a little sur- 
vey of what has happened to the vet- 
erans’ housing program since its incep- 
tion. 

Since Congress passed the original 
Veterans’ Administration Housing Au- 
thority, 542 million men and women who 
served their country honorably have re- 
ceived loans under the conventional 
method. That is, the local lending in- 
stitutions supplied the money and the 
Government guaranteed a portion of the 
loan. The amount involved in these 
transactions is approximately $50 bil- 
lion. 

With a potential liability of $50 billion, 
you might wonder what the experience 
has been. From the interest income on 
the sale of acquired properties by the 
Veterans’ Administration, from the re- 
payment by the veterans themselves, 
from the assets of the properties not sold, 
and considering them at their value at 
the time of acquisition and not at the 
time of making the loan, the net loss 
in this $50 billion program as of the 28th 
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day of February 1961 was $15 million, 
which is three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the original invested principal, 
If there is any bill or any program that 
has ever proven its worth, I think this 
program has. 

When the Congress found out there 
were many veterans who could not get 
loans because either there were no facili- 
ties in their area or the banks or lending 
institutions of the area would not make 
them, Congress in its wisdom passed the 
direct loan program. There are, as at 
the end of February 1961, 180,883 loans 
made in that program for approximately 
$1 billion. 

There are on the present list of the 
Veterans’ Administration waiting for di- 
rect loans as of the 28th of February 
30,115 applications. You may wonder 
why this additional amount of money is 
necessary. As the chairman of the com- 
mittee stated, in the United States there 
are 3,072 counties. Under the laws that 
exist at the present time only 332 of the 
counties in the United States are in- 
eligible for direct loans; in 267 counties 
they are partially ineligible, but in those 
approximately 600 counties more than 
two-thirds of the veterans of the United 
States live. In the remaining 2,473 
counties veterans will be eligible for 
these direct loans. 

It is remarkable that in the small num- 
ber of counties where the large percent- 
age of veterans live 37 percent of the vet- 
erans who are eligible for loans have ap- 
plied and received them, but in the 2,473 
counties where this bill will apply only 
12 percent of the eligible veterans have 
received their loans to acquire their 
homes. 

Let us look what has happened to this 
direct loan program since its inception. 
By the way, so that you may understand 
what happens pursuant to law passed 
by the Congress, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator goes to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and gives him an obligation in writ- 
ing guaranteeing to repay that amount 
of money to the Treasury. He borrows 
it, and the obligation calls for the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator to pay to the Fed- 
eral Government the amount of interest 
that the Treasurer is required to pay on 
loans as of the date that money is bor- 
rowed. The Veterans’ Administration 
loans the money in accordance with the 
law, and those loans have varied from 
4, 4%, 4%, and 5% percent interest. 
From that interest there has been an in- 
come of $199,824,155. Of that sum the 
Veterans’ Administration has paid to the 
Treasury of the United States $120,289,- 
184 interest on this money; its property 
management and sales expense has 
been $665,926; loan closing expense has 
been $3,865,303; liquidation expense 
has been $105,667; and charges against 
the reserve for losses are $654,308, or a 
total of expense and charge for losses of 
$125,580,388, or a net worth of this pro- 
gram as of February 20, 1956, of $74,243,- 
767. This is a profit and will go to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the pro- 
grams with which this Congress can look 
with pride, because while it has helped 
the citizens of this country, the American 
citizens, it has more than paid its way 
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and will continue to do so. I certainly 
hope that this bill will be approved and 
that there will be no recommittal of it 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, out in 
Missouri I can show that at one time 
there were 2,181 housing applications by 
veterans which were unprocessed. Now, 
our congressional district is typical; it is 
part metropolitan and part rural. There 
are seven rural counties and one metro- 
politan county. 

Now, whoever was responsible for the 
tight money policy, it was a factor, in 
my opinion, and the reason why a great 
number of these applications for direct 
loans by veterans remained unprocessed. 
The figures that have been made avail- 
able during the course of the hearings 
on H.R. 5723 is that there are only 13.6 
percent veterans in these rural counties 
that have been able to finance their own 


‘homes through this program. Let us 


take another example, where in one of 
the most productive of our agricultural 
counties it is even lower than that; it 
is 8 percent. Now, in another farming 
area it is only 7 percent. All the while, 
this money had been made available to 
the metropolitan areas while this large 
backlog of applications from the smaller 
towns has remained unprocessed. 

The simple question before us today 
is how long are we going to continue to 
penalize the veteran simply because he 
chooses to live with his family in per- 
haps what is not an altogether rural 
area, but certainly an area of small towns 
and just outside the great metropolitan 
areas? Are we going to stand by and 
continue to permit this large backlog 
of applications to remain unsatisfied? 

I recently had one of my assistants out 
there make a survey of the district and 
he found that today there are approxi- 
mately 1,800 applications between the St. 
Louis office and the Kansas City office 
unsatisfied. These figures are substan- 
tiated and are shown on page 7 of the 
committee report which accompanies 
H.R. 5723. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
think this program has been appreciated 
by all veterans in the past, but it is being 
phased out. It has been a great boon 
to the younger families of this country. 
But the necessity of it, the dire need for 
it to continue, still exists, particularly 
in the rural areas, that is in the areas 
outside the larger metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Chairman, actually a twofold pur- 
pose can be served here today by the 
passage of this bill. We talk a lot about 
unemployment. We talk a lot about the 
need for stimulating employment. In 
these very rural areas where most of the 
waiting applications exist there is no 
industry. If this bill is passed today it 
could serve to put to work some people 
in these areas that do not have indus- 
trial employment. 

These and several other reasons speak 
out very forcefully as to why this bill 
Should be passed today. 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr, Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Aparr]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we need to put this matter back in focus 
if we can. We are here at this time de- 
bating a bill to provide housing for 
veterans, and not to settle the question 
of the so-called back-door spending, 
This is a bill which, as the chairman of 
the committee has pointed out, will make 
possible the continuation of a program 
which has proved successful for 10 
years. If there are those in this Cham- 
ber who feel that something should be 
done about the matter of authorizing 
Federal expenditures, then I submit that 
that should and can properly be done 
through the medium of legislation now 
pending before the Committee on Rules 
in this House, If that committee re- 
ports out a bill the question can be met 
fairly. It can be met without the pos- 
sibility of interfering with the prime 
thing we are trying to do today, to wit: 
provide veterans’ housing. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the gentleman that I agree that 
we would like to consider this matter 
through some other means, if we could 
get a resolution out of the Committee on 
Rules, but it is bottled up there. What 
other recourse have we got? 

Mr. ADAIR. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not think this program 
should be put in jeopardy by an argu- 
ment of this kind. Certainly these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, including the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. PELLyY] 
who have spoken so persuasively on the 
subject, give us much ground for study 
and discussion. But I repeat, here is a 
program which has existed for 10 years. 
It has built a great many homes. We 
are concerned about the housing pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly, what does this 
legislation before us today do? It does 
three things. First, it extends two exist- 
ing housing programs, the direct loan 
program on one hand and the guaran- 
teed loan program on the other. It pro- 
vides, secondly, for a phasing out of 
these programs. Heretofore we have ex- 
tended them from time to time. In this 
legislation terminal dates are set. You 
may say to me that these terminal dates 
are rather far in the future; and that is 
true, they are. The ultimate with re- 
spect to World War II veterans in 1967. 
The ultimate with respect to Korean war 
veterans is 1975. 

But in any event we are giving it a 
phasing-out date. That is the second 
thing we do in this legislation. Thirdly, 
we provide additional funds for the di- 
rect loan program. 

Those are the three basic things this 
law does. 

Now let us look at how much this 
program in 10 years has*drawn from the 
Treasury of the United States. It has 
drawn $1,300 million. On the basis of 
that amount of money drawn, loans 
have been made in the amount of about 
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$1.5 billion. The reason loans have 
been made in an amount greater than 
the sum of money drawn is that we have 
revolving fund provisions in existing 
legislation. 

As previous speakers nave pointed cut, 
these programs have not cost the tax- 
payers of the United States any money. 
On the contrary, while on the guarantee 
program there has been a loss of $15 
million, on the direct-loan program 
there has been a profit of $74 million, 
so there is a net profit to the Treasury 
of the United States in these programs 
of $59 million to date, 

So I say, here is a program which 
makes available over a period ending in 
fiscal 1967, an additional $1,200 million 
for veterans’ housing. This amount, or 
some part of it, will be used and repaid. 
It continues a program which has been 
in existence for 10 years. It has done a 
great thing for the veterans of our 
country and now almost 30,000 more of 
them await the opportunity of getting a 
direct loan. I think the program should 
be continued. 

Mr. Chairman there are some facts 
relating to this program which are in- 
formative. I include them herewith: 
Facts PERTINENT TO CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 

5723 
I. VETERAN POPULATION 
In civil life as of December 31, 1960: 


WR Pe iieteeticernn di Densiindisteetenn 15, 166, 000 
TRGIORTS , COMMIS G ernsinmsinnsnae 5, 509, 000 
SUE entmenesseseend-ad 20, 675, 000 


Of the Korean conflict veterans shown 
above 977,000 also had service in World War 
II. 

Of the 15,166,000 World War II veterans, 
about 9,000,000 have not used their loan 
guarantee entitlement. 

About 820,000 loans have been guaranteed 
for Korean conflict veterans (5.5 million). 

The average veteran of World War II 
served 30 months and was discharged in 
the latter part of 1945 and the first part of 
1946. Their average age is about 41 years. 

The average age of Korean veterans is 
about 31. Their average length of service 
was about 23 months. 


Il. VA GUARANTEED LOANS 


The total principal amount of loans guar- 
anteed for World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans is about $50.3 billion. Of this 
figure $9.4 billion represents loans to Ko- 
rean veterans and $40.9 billion for World 
War II. 

A breakdown of the types of loans guaran- 
teed cumulatively to January 31, 1961, is as 
follows: 

















Type World Korean Total 
War IT 
Home loans- ---.----- 4, 771, 084 813, 008 5, 584, 092 
Farm loans_......---- 70, 041 1, 459 71, 500 
Business loans.......- 229, 997 5, 922 235, 919 
Weiser. ee: 5, 071, 122 | 820,389 | 5,891, 511 


During calendar year 1960 when mortgage 
financing at the current VA guaranteed loan 
interest rate of 54% percent was in short sup- 
ply the volume of loan guarantee activity 
was as follows: 

Home loans: 145,000 in total amount of 
$1.985 billion. 

Farm loans: 95 in total amount of $546.5 
thousand. 

Business loans: 1,340 in total amount of 
$5.7 million. 
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The average size of a guaranteed loan 
since the of the program is $8,837. 
For 1960 the average was $13,690. 

III. DIRECT LOANS 

In contrast to the volume trend for guar- 
anteed loans, the number of direct loans 
made during 1960 was at an alltime high— 
30,560 loans with a total principal amount 
of $308,770,000. From the inception of the 
direct loan program in 1950 through Janu- 
ary 31, 1961, a total of 179,149 loans have 
been made in a total amount of $1,483,- 
824,000. The average size of a direct loan 
since the beginning of the program is $8,280. 
For 1960 the average is $10,105. 

Direct loans are made in those regions of 
the country which are designated as hous- 
ing credit shortage areas by the VA. Pres- 
ently, of the 3,075 counties in the United 
States, 2,473 are totally eligible and 267 are 
partly eligible for direct loans. About a 
third of the veteran population resides in 
direct loan areas. 

Iv. COST OF VA LOAN PROGRAMS 

The loan repayment record of World War 
II and Korean conflict veterans has been 
outstanding. Percentagewise, the fore- 
closure rate is about 1.2 percent on guaran- 
teed loans and about 0.8 percent on direct 
loans. Out of a total cumulative guarantee 
liability of over $27 billion there have been 
85,296 claims paid, amounting to $57,953,000. 
The total loss to the VA on guaranteed 
loans, taking into account the liquidation 
of mortgaged properties received by the VA 
as a result of foreclosure and the interest 
income received on mortgages resold by VA, 
amounts to about $15 million or about 
three one-hundreths of 1 percent. Nearly 2 
million GI loans have been repaid in full. 

In addition, the direct administrative 
costs charged to loan guarantee and direct 
loan programs have been $190 million. Bal- 
anced against this expenditure is the fact 
that a profit of $74 million has been built up 
in the operation of the direct loan program. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLy]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, as I said 
when the rule was under consideration, 
I would hope that this legislation was a 
simple authorization bill and then after 
the normal appropriation committee 
consideration with its extra safeguards 
and control a second bill would follow. 
The language contained in H.R. 5723 
abdicates as far as Congress is concerned 
the responsibility of annual reviews and 
controls. I do not believe changing the 
method of financing the veterans’ pro- 
gram would disrupt it. Certainly, after 
10 years of successful operation, I would 
not want that to happen. I do not think 
anyone can charge, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that I would hurt the veterans’ 
housing program. I do not see that 
Congress can weigh the need of a pro- 
gram as against the revenue that is 
available in the Treasury and the overall 
fiscal interests of our country unless we 
are consistent so that every piece of 
legislation having to do with the appro- 
priation of funds be channeled through 
one committee. As the Members know, 
up to 1920 there was no Committee on 
Appropriations. Each committee ap- 
propriated for its own program. The 
need of having one committee to con- 
sider the overall fiscal interests of the 
country as against special groups was 
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clearly demonstrated. Having one such 
committee worked until the device of 
back-door spending was evolved. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said when the rule 
was under consideration, I hope to be 
recognized to offer a motion to recom- 
mit this bill with instructions to elimi- 
nate debt transaction financing from the 
bill. I will offer such a motion in de- 
votion to principle. However, I am not 
asking Members to support such a mo- 
tion if they have any apprehension as 
to the effect on the program and helping 
our veterans to obtain housing. I am 
confident the program would proceed, 
but as I said in testfying before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I had hoped the matter 
of change in the method of financing 
and its effect—its possible disruptive 
effect—would be more fully explored. I 
wanted a delay. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time so I could ask two 
or three questions of the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman 
of the committee (Mr. Treacue]. The 
program is going to be extended. I do 
not think we need to debate that any 
further. I think it should be. I think 
it also should be terminated in due time. 
My question arises as to the provision 
of the bill which authorizes the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to deter- 
mine and to declare such area, as he 
might decide, would be what is described 
as a “housing credit shortage area.” 
Are there any guidelines in the basic 
law or in the legislative history of this 
bill suggesting how those areas should 
be defined or do they have to conform 
to county lines or to metropolitan area 
lines, as they are vaguely established, or 
is it strictly left to the discretion of the 
Administrator as to how those areas 
should be identified? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am sure the 
gentleman realizes we could not write 
into the legislation the exact boundaries. 
That is left completely up to the Admin- 
istrator, and I feel sure, certainly, he 
has guidelines based on the needs. He 
knows how many veterans in certain 
areas have tried to get a loan and how 
many of them have received loans. It 
is not the county line alone. Some part 
of the county may be a direct loan area 
and other parts of the county may be 
a guaranteed loan area. It is usually a 
metropolitan area in a county that is 
in a direct loan area. 

Mr. AVERY. I am glad to have that 
response from the chairman because, 
in the First Congressional District in 
Kansas, we have had a problem where 
some veterans in need of a direct loan 
are just on the edge of a county or out- 
side of a metropolitan area, and there- 
fore they have not been declared eligible 
for such a direct loan. Yet, they might 
have more need of a direct loan than 
a veteran similarly situated but who is 
within the lines So, can I conclude 
from what the chairman has said that 
the Administrator should take a rather 
liberal viewpoint in establishing these 
areas so as to accommodate as many 
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veterans as possible and qualify them 
for direct loans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cer- 
tainly so. The big factor limiting the 
Administrator has been the amount of 
money available. I believe there are 
30,000 veterans on the waiting list for 
direct loans right now. 

Mr. AVERY. Is it not the gentle- 
man’s opinion that if this bill passes, 
as it is presently written, the shortage 
of funds will be largely eliminated. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I believe it 
would take almost twice as much as we 
have in this bill to clear up that wait- 
ing list which exists right now. I be- 
lieve that is the correct figure. So 
there will still be a considerable waiting 
list. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make the following inquiry of 
the chairman. The language on page 5 
of the report, makes reference to the 
procedure which was followed in 1959, 
under which the voluntary home mort- 
gage credit program was used to help 
reduce the number of people who are 
waiting on the direct loan list. In the 
report, it states on page 5: 

This procedure did not get loans for the 
veterans through the voluntary home 
mortgage credit program because this pro- 
gram has failed to provide new or additional 
funds for veterans home buyers. 


In the opinion of the chairman, is 
there any useful purpose accomplished 
by the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Agency with respect to the veterans’ 
loan program? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes. What 
we meant by that statement, I believe, 
was that it did not provide sufficient 
money, but it has provided some money 
and there has been much work done 
which has been very helpful. I may say 
to the gentleman, this protedure still 
exists and I might point out also that 
@ private lender can come in at any 
time and take up the papers on the di- 
rect loan. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the direct home loan program for veter- 
ans but I am totally opposed to the back- 
door financing provision as contained in 
this bill. 

To give the Administrator the power 
to withdraw more than a billion dollars 
from the Federal Treasury during the 
next 5 years is a spineless abdication of 
responsibility on the part of the House 
of Representatives. Who can possibly 
know on this day and hour what the 
economic situation will be a year hence 
much less the conditions that will pre- 
vail on June 30, 1966? During the in- 
tervening years, as previously stated, the 
Administrator is empowered to withdraw 
$1.2 billion without further scrutiny from 
Congress. 

If this practice is to be continued, the 
House of Representatives may as well 
admit it is not interested in control of 
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the Federal purse strings and abolish 
its Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill under consideration, 
H.R. 5723. 

The bill before us extends both the 
guaranteed and direct loan programs 
for our veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. This is the first 
bill that has extended the home loan 
benefits to our veterans based on the 
length of service they gave for our coun- 
try. The bill provides that both World 
War II and Korean veterans will have 
10 years from the date of their discharge 
plus 1 year for each 3 months service 
and provides a cutoff date of July 25, 
1967, for World War II veterans and 
January 31, 1975, for the Korean 
veterans. 

In addition to the phasing-out of the 
benefits, the bill provides additional sums 
of money that are needed for the pro- 
gram in order to make loans available 
to the veterans in our small towns, cities, 
and rural areas where private financing 
has always been in short supply. 

Of the 30,000 veterans on the waiting 
list today for a direct loan, 768 of these 
veterans live in my State and unless the 
bill before us is enacted into law, in all 
probability, the 768 veterans will not be 
able to get financing for the purchase of 
their homes. 

The program has operated very effec- 
tively in my State. The only criticism 
of the program is that there has never 
been sufficient money to meet the de- 
mands of our rural veterans for home 
loans. I am pleased to report that as 
of to date the Veterans’ Administration 
has made 4,089 direct loans in the State 
of South Carolina. This is in the ap- 
proximate amount of $40 million. I am 
sure they would have made many times 
this amount had there been sufficient 
funds. 

In urging the favorable consideration 
of the bill before us, I think that it bears 
repeating that the direct loan program 
has been a most successful financial un- 
derwriting of mortgage loans in that 
the Veterans’ Administration has made 
a profit of $74 million to date. I feel 
confident that my colleagues will support 
the bill under consideration. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5723 
A bill to extend the veterans’ guaranteed 
and direct home loan program and to pro- 

vide additional funds for the veterans’ di- 

rect loan program 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1803 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a)(1) Any loan to a World War II or 
Korean conflict veteran, if made within the 
applicable period prescribed in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection for any of the pur- 
poses, and in compliance with the provisions, 
specified in this chapter is automatically 
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guaranteed by the United States in an 
amount not more than 60 per centum of 
the loan if the loan is made for any of the 
purposes specified in section 1810 of this 
title and not more than 50 per centum of 
the loan if the loan is for any of the purposes 
specified in section 1812, 1813, or 1814 of this 
title. 

“(2) If a loan report or an application 
for loan guaranty relating to a loan under 
this chapter is received by the Administra- 
tor before the date of the expiration of the 
veteran’s entitlement, the loan may be guar- 
anteed or insured under the provisions of 
this chapter after such date. 

“(3) (A) A World War II veteran’s entitle- 
ment to the benefits of this chapter will 
expire as follows: 

“(i) ten years from the date of discharge 
or release from the last period of active 
duty of the veteran, any part of which oc- 
curred during World War II, plus an addi- 
tional period equal to one year for each 
four months of active duty performed by 
the veteran during World War II, except that 
entitlement shall not continue in any case 
after July 25, 1967, nor shall entitlement 
expire in any case prior to July 25, 1962; or 

“(ii) on July 25, 1967, for a veteran who is 
discharged or released for a service-con- 
nected disability from a period of active 
duty, any part of which occurred during 
World War II. 

“(B) A Korean conflict veteran’s entitle- 
ment to the benefits of this chapter will ex- 
pire as follows: 

“(i) ten years from the date of discharge 
or release from the last period of active duty 
of the veteran, any part of which occurred 
during the Korean conflict, plus an addi- 
tional period equal to one year for each four 
months of active duty performed by the vet- 
eran during the Korean conflict, except that 
entitlement shall not continue in any case 
after January 31, 1975, nor shall entitlement 
expire in any case prior to January 31, 1965; 
or 

“(ii) on January 31, 1975, for a veteran 
who is discharged or released for a service- 
connected disability from a period of active 
duty, any part of which occurred during the 
Korean conflict.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 1802(b) 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: “Entitlement restored 
under this subsection may be used by a 
World War II veteran at any time before 
July 26, 1967, and by a Korean conflict vet- 
eran at any time before February 1, 1975.” 

(c) Section 1814(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
Paragraph (3); (2) by striking out “; and” 
at the end of paragraph (2) and inserting 
a period; and (3) by inserting “and” after 
the semicolon at the end of paragraph (1). 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1811 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sub- 
sections (a) and (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(a) Whenever the Administrator finds 
that private capital is not generally available 
in any area for the financing of loans guar- 
anteed under section 1810 of this title, he 
shall designate such area as a ‘housing credit 
shortage area’, and shall make, or enter into 
commitments to make, to any World War II 
or Korean conflict veteran eligible under this 
title, a loan for any or all of the purposes 
listed in section 1810(a) in such area. 

“(b) In designating any area as a ‘housing 
credit shortage area’ under this section, the 
Administrator shall give primary emphasis 
to providing loans to veterans living in areas 
in which participation in the guaranteed 
loan program by veterans has been dispro- 
portionately low.” 

(b) Subsection (h) of such section 1811 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) No loan may be made under this 
section to any veteran after the expiration of 
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his entitlement pursuant to section 1803(a) 
(3) of this title except pursuant to a com- 
mitment issued by the Administrator before 
such entitlement expires.” 

(c) Paragraph (4) of subsection (i) of 
such section 1811 is amended by 
immediately after “constructed” the follow- 
ing: “in rural areas or in small cities or 
towns”. 

Src. 3. (a) Section 1823(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by deleting “June 30, 1962” in the 
second sentence and substituting therefor 
“June 30, 1961”; 

(2) by changing the comma to a period 
in the fourth sentence and deleting the re- 
mainder of that sentence; 

(3) by inserting the following new 
sentences immediately after the third 
sentence: “The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall also advance to the Administrator from 
time to time such additional sums as the 
Administrator may request, not in excess of 
$100,000,000 to be immediately available, 
plus an additional amount not in excess of 
$400,000,000 after June 30, 1961, plus 
$200,000,000 after June 30, 1962, plus 
$150,000,000 after June 30, 1963, plus $150,- 
000,000 after June 30, 1964, plus $100,000,000 
after June 30, 1965, plus $100,000,000 after 
June 30, 1966. Any such authorized advance 
which is not requested by the Administrator 
in the fiscal year in which the advance may 
be made shall be made thereafter when re- 
quested by the Administrator, except that 
no such request or advance may be made 
after June 30, 1967. Such authorized ad- 
vances are not subject to the quarter an- 
nual limitation in the second sentence of 
this subsection, but the amount authorized 
to be advanced in any fiscal year after June 
30, 1962, shall be reduced only by the amount 
which has been returned to the revolving 
fund during the preceding fiscal year from 
the sale of loans pursuant to section 1811(g) 
of this title.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 1823(c) of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1963” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “June 30, 
1976”. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (during the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as having been read and be 
open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “four” and 
insert in lieu thereof “three’’. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “who is”. 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “four” in 
insert in lieu thereof “three”. 

On page 3, line 14, strike out “who is”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Loser, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5723) to extend the veterans’ guar- 
anteed and direct home loan program 
and to provide additional funds for the 
veterans’ direct loan program, pursuant 
to House Resolution 252, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
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amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PELLY moves to recommit the bill (H.R. 
5723) to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, with instructions to report the same 
to the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: 

On page 5, line 23, immediately before the 
period after “1966” insert the following: “: 
Provided, That advances may be made pur- 
suant to this sentence only in such amounts 
as may be authorized from time to time in 
appropriation Acts”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that a 
quorum is not present. The minority 
leadership, Mr. HaLLEckK speaking, states 
that he does not want to quarrel, so, 
yielding again, I withdraw the point of 
order, although personally I think it is 
long past time when the Republican 
Party should put itself on record by a 
rolicall against unconstitutional proce- 
dure, against appropriating funds which 
have never been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

So the motion to recommit was 


rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 


The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





AFRICAN FREEDOM DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THORNBERRY). Under the previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {Mr. Diccs] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in 1958 a 
group of African leaders met in Accra. 
At that time they proclaimed that “April 
15 should be called African Freedom Day, 
which all African countries and all 
friends of Africa shall observe as a rally- 
ing point for the forces of freedom until 
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all Africa is free.” Africa has come a 
long way in these past 2 years since this 
resolution was passed. Almost 20 new 
independent countries have emerged in 
Africa. Millions of Africans have 
thrown off the bonds of colonialism; 
bonds which separated them from free- 
dom and self-government for so many 
years. 

Here in the United States we celebrate 
African Freedom Day with warmth for 
new friends. We turn toward them with 
hearts open, willing to lend our aid and 
moral support insofar as we are able and 
without ulterior motive. 

To Africans freedom means many 
things, some of which we associate with 
the word “freedom,” others which we 
once associated with freedom but long 
have taken for granted. Perhaps above 
all, freedom to the African means dig- 
nity—dignity as a hurnan being. We 
have rather forgotten this meaning of 
freedom, although we treasure dignity. 
It means that the Africans now bow to 
no man and participate in the world of 
men as what they are—equals in the 
eyes of God and man. 

It is easy to underestimate this force 
in the affairs of men. But the troubles 
we have seen in the past in Africa, the 
troubles we continue to see in some parts 
and, unfortunately, the troubles which 
we may see there in the future all spring 
in large part from neglect of man’s striv- 
ing for human dignity. Care for the dig- 
nity of men is a principle upon which 
we might well base our policy toward 
Africa and indeed our foreign policies 
elsewhere. 

Freedom means other things to Afri- 
cans. Some would like to think that 
it means an end to age-old poverty, 
misery, and disease, but most know and 
know well that it does not. They know 
that it means a beginning of work to- 
ward an end to these evils which beset 
men. They know that the road is hard 
and long, and that the impatience for a 
better life is great. They are ready and 
eager to travel this road and mean to 
travel it fast. At the same time the 
road is indeed a rocky one, and there 
will be problems, impatience and some- 
times progress will be slow. There are 
areas along this road where the United 
States, and perhaps only the United 
States, may be able to ease the way for 
Africa. 

One of the problems, which is left 
from the European colonial era is the 
boundaries, size, and resources of the 
new African nations. These new na- 
tions were not the result of people 
willingly entering into a nation together. 
Their boundaries are the arbitrary re- 
sult of European struggles, and European 
greed, of half a century or more ago. 
Nowhere is this more true than in West 
Africa where the European powers each 
had to have its little strip of land run- 
ning up from the sea. No regard was 
paid to natural, geographic, or human 
boundaries and the boundaries left from 
the days of colonialism cut across these 
real boundaries in every way. 

Africans mean to proceed to abolish old 
boundaries inherited from the days of 
colonialism and establish new and 
broader nations which make sense in 
African terms; in human, geographic, 
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andeconomicterms. This willbe resisted 
by some and the United States has a 
choice between two courses. It can use 
its influence blindly to support the ex- 
isting boundaries and the nations en- 
closed by them, simply because they 
exist. Or it can stand willing to see and 
encourage intelligent change—and by 
this I mean the changes which most 
Africans want. It does not seem a hard 
choice, but our past experience in the 
world must give us pause. We have 
found it only too easy to support what 
exists because it exists and oppose change 
because we fear that change carries 
risks. It does carry risks but we must 
learn from experience that the greater 
risk lies in the dead and heavy hand 
which opposes change. We must not 
make this mistake in Africa. We must 
stand ready to use our influence and our 
aid on behalf of African leaders as they 
emerge and not on the past of European 
dominance. 

This is going to present our Govern- 
ment with some very immediate deci- 
sions. We are prepared to aid independ- 
ent Africa. We are not yet sure how 
much aid we shall prove able to muster. 
Nor are we entirely sure how to distrib- 
ute our aid. Obviously we are not going 
to give all our aid to one country or dis- 
tribute it equally among all countries 
simply on the basis of their population. 
We have to decide who we are going to 
aid and with how much. We can easily 
find that we are aiding a nation which 
would join with others into a larger and 
more natural unity, if it were not for 
the fact that their separateness insures 
our aid. We can easily find that our aid, 
if we do not govern it with wisdom, 
serves to hold things as they are rather 
than to ease the rough road of change. 
Or we can take care with our aid, to 
insure that we are moving in the direc- 
tion that Africans want to go. We can 
take care to insure that we are ready to 
aid those governments in Africa which 
have large measure of public support. 
Our aid will not determine whether or 
not African nations unite or divide, but 
our use of aid can make the road 
smoother or more difficult. 

Another problem and opportunity lies 
in the form of government which Afri- 
cans choose for their countries. Afri- 
cans are not simply copying the United 
States, the West or the East. They are 
searching for, and have begun to find, 
forms of government which are uniquely 
African. ‘They have taken from the 
West and from the East, but their gov- 
ernments are neither West nor East— 
they are African. 

We find it very easy to confuse our- 
selves in this respect. We tend to look 
for governments which are copies of our 
Government, or at least of British Gov- 
ernment, and judge them to be good. 
When we see governments which have 
taken something from both East and 
West and are neither, but are African, 
we tend to be blind to anything except 
the fact that this is not a Western copy. 
This can be a very serious mistake, for 
while we have great moral influence to 
exert in encouraging Africans to move 
toward goals identical to ours, we can 
easily dissipate this influence by our too 
facile condemnations. 
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Most Africans seek social goals and 
they are much more inclined to use the 
expressions of socialism than those of 
Western capitalism. They are just 
emerging as nations and have very large 
problems to face. They believe in indi- 
vidual freedom but they do not believe 
at this moment that they can afford var- 
ious factions pulling and tugging at the 
nation from within. They feel pressing 
need for a reasonable level of discipline 
and cooperation first; discipline and co- 
operation which are to be used to build 
the conditions of individual freedom. 
Thus in many of the most vital and pro- 
gressive new nations of Africa, there are 
really no opposition parties. A one- 
party government is in operation. We 
could be quick to condemn this on the 
basis of our experience elsewhere. But 
to do so would be a grave mistake, for it 
would overlook the fact that Africans 
are developing their own institutions not 
only on the basis of experience elsewhere 
but of their own needs and their own 
desires. We must not fall into the easy 
trap of antagonism or coolness to a new 
African nation because its forms of gov- 
ernment are not just what we, in our 
limited wisdom, think to be best. 

A third problem and opportunity lies 
in education. The demand for educa- 
tion in Africa cannot be overestimated 
and the need for it is vast. We often 
forget the role that free public educa- 
tion played in the development of our 
own economy, and more important, in 
the development of the free society in 
which we live. We should not forget it, 
for it was most important. Education 
provides a man with dignity, with knowl- 
edge of himself and his world, and with 
the tools and ability to improve his phys- 
ical surroundings. It is the instrument 
by which he conquers physical nature 
and his own nature. It is the great civ- 
ilizing force. 

It would be easy for us to neglect or 
do too little for education in Africa. 
We recognize the need, but we have yet 
to recognize how vast is the need. It is 
not going to require some minor effort 
on our part, but a major effort of the 
sort we have not known before. It is 
not so much an effort in terms of money, 
but an effort in terms of people. We 
cannot buy education and send it to 
Africa. We have to find the people who 
can educate and educate well and get 
them to Africa to do so. This is an area 
in which the United States can and 
must stand ready to make a very large 
contribution to the future of African 
freedom. 

This question of education is of the 
greatest importance, because it is so in- 
timately related to the human dignity 
and to the forces which move contempo- 
rary Africa. Africans must learn how to 
perform the complex tasks of a modern 
economy and a modern nation before 
they can develop their countries. Until 
they learn how to perform these tasks 
they will not feel fully and finally free. 
In Africa today, there exists a wide 
feeling that a nation is not free until 
it is entirely free of dependence of any 
sort on the former colonial nations. 
There is a great thrust to do away with 
all ties of dependence, not only political, 
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but economic, financial and technical as 
well. We know, and Africans know, 
that all nations in this world of ours 
are tied together, in reality with a com- 
mon destiny, and if we have not the wis- 
dom to avoid it, a common fate. But 
for Africans to play their rightful and 
most useful role in this world of nations, 
they must first feel that they have fully 
cast off the shackles of dependence. Ed- 
ucation, by providing the skills carried 
only in the individual human being, 
provides this full and final independ- 
ence. Our successful promotion of edu- 
cation in Africa may well be the factor 
by which Africa achieves the full inde- 
pendence Africans seek, and by which 
we find the continent of Africa playing 
a most constructive role in the future we 
seek in common. 

Education is not but a matter of tech- 
nical skills alone, It provides also the 
depth of understanding with which the 
human being moves in the world of his 
fellows. Out of this arises dictatorial or 
democratic governments, human misery 
or human satisfaction, and ultimately a 
world at peace or a world destroyed. Our 
concern with helping Africa on its vast 
course of education must not slip down 
to the level of a technical training 
course. We must find the ways to impart 
to Africans what is best in Western civi- 
lization so that they may find values in 
it to blend in the values of their own 
society. Man does not live by bread 
alone. 

But man does live by bread, and Africa 
has pressing needs to improve her eco- 
nomic situation, the level of nutrition of 
her people and their health. These 
things cost money and Africa needs aid. 
We must find the resources to provide 
the needed aid and the wisdom to help 
Africa develop quickly and well. We 
must also find the wisdom to keep from 
pressing African nations into economic 
patterns which we like for ourselves but 
which neither appeal to Africans nor 
meet their needs. We must help but not 
be the overbearing brother. 

America’s position in Africa finds 
problems and great opportunities. The 
new administration has made a good 
start by identifying our Nation with Afri- 
can freedom. Assistant Secretary of 
State Mennen Williams has proposed 
“impact aid,’’ such as food and medical 
supplies immediately. Long-range aid 
policies will be developed to aid African 
countries in time. 

Through this kind of aid we may be 
able to help Africa adjust to her newly 
found freedom calmly and wisely, and 
to make full use of the benefits that 
America has found can be derived from 
independence. Julius Nyerere, president 
of the Tanganyika National Union, who 
will probably lead the government when 
Tanganyika achieves independence, re- 
ferred to this when he said: 

The slogan of the African agitator like my- 
self—‘“Africa Must Be Free”—must not be 
confined to the idea of freedom from foreign 
rule. If it is going to be worthy of the sacri- 
fice that our people are making, it must 
mean freedom for the individual man and 
woman on the African Continent. 


With this freedom will come many 
problems and much sacrifice, as Nyerere 
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said, but there is every reason for confi- 
dence that the newly independent Afri- 
can nations will be valuable members of 
the world community. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
APRIL 17 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 





IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced today a bill dealing with immigra- 
tion and nationality matters. The bill 
contains the following principal features: 

First. In order to expedite and facili- 
tate the reuniting of families, my bill 
establishes a quota reserve consisting of 
the annually unused quota numbers 
which will be allocated for the use of 
relatives of U.S. citizens and lawfully 
resident aliens. Every country of the 
world having an immigration quota of 
less than 7,000 annually will have access 
to the quota reserve proportionate to the 
respective country’s participation in the 
sum total of all annual quotas under 
7,000. 

Second. Temporary laws providing for 
the entry of adopted children are pro- 
posed to be incorporated into the per- 
manent code. 

Third. Waivers of inadmissibility, in- 
cluding inadmissibility due to affliction 
with tuberculosis, are to be made part 
of our permanent law and will be avail- 
able to relatives of U.S. citizens and per- 
manent residents of this country. 

Fourth. Veterans of the Korean hos- 
tilities who became naturalized U.S. cit- 
izens will, under the bill, be accorded 
the same protection from expatriation as 
that enjoyed by naturalized veterans of 
World War I and World War II. 

Fifth. An improved procedure govern- 
ing the admission of highly skilled im- 
migrants will give the Secretaries of 
Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, together 
with the Attorney General, the possibility 
to provide for the selection of the most 
desirable immigrants with a view toward 
serving the national interests in the field 
of defense, science, technology, public 
health, and cultural progress. 

Sixth. The increasing instances of 
abuse of our immigration laws have 
prompted me to propose to the Congress, 
in the same bill, several provisions de- 
signed to facilitate the expulsion of the 
racketeering elements, subversives, and 
aliens who resort to fraud in obtaining 
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entry and permanent residence in this 
country. Improved procedures and pre- 
cise rules of evidence in judicial action 
bearing on immigration, deportation and 
naturalization are proposed in my bill 
to serve to correct laxities harmful to the 
national interest: 
Full analysis of my bill follows: 


Sections 1, 2, and 12 incorporate and cod- 
ify into permanent law the provisions of 
several successive temporary enactments 
facilitating the immigration of alien or- 
phans adopted by US. citizens. 

The eligibility requirements would re- 
main virtually unchanged except that the 
maximum age of the adopted orphan who 
may enter the United States outside of the 
applicable immigrant quotas is set at 10 
years of age instead of 14. This change fol- 
lows the recommendations of the interested 
social welfare organizations and reflects their 
belief that such lowering of the age of the 
adopted orphan would be in the best interest 
of the child as well as the adopting family. 

The petition procedure prescribed in sec- 
tion 8 (a) and (b) of the bill is designed 
to eliminate abuses and hardships resulting 
from “proxy” adoptions of a child never 
seen by the adoptive parents. The proce- 
dure also requires compliance with the 
adoption requirements of the State of the 
child’s proposed residence. 

Sections 3 and 16 accord veterans of the 
Korean hostilities the same naturalization 
privileges as existing law accords veterans of 
World War I and World War II. A bill con- 
taining these provisions was introduced by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHELLEY] and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 86th Congress. 

Section 4 provides for a comprehensive 
procedure to govern judicial review of orders 
of deportation. The procedure prescribes 
uniform and orderly venue which will permit 
the expeditious handling of judicial review 
of administrative orders under which ex- 
pulsion of certain aliens is ordered. 

The necessity for strengthening the laws 
in respect to aliens who resort to repeated 
judicial reviews and appeals for the sole 
purpose of delaying justified explusion from 
this country, has been long recognized. Ob- 
viously, whatever the ground for deportation, 
any alien has the right to challenge admin- 
istrative findings of deportability through 
judicial process. However, the frequency of 
abuses and the increase in number of cases 
taken to courts for the evident purpose of 
delaying the expulsion warrants legislative 
action, particularly in view of the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of aliens involved 
in using the delaying tactics are criminals, 
racketeers, traffickers in narcotics, or agents 
of subversion. 

A bill containing identical provisions 
passed the House of Representatives in the 
85th and 86th Congresses. The Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Justice of the 
United States has at its September 1959 ses- 
sion approved the bill and at its September 
1960 session the Conference decided to ad- 
here to its approval of the bill so far as it 
relates to deportation orders. 

Section 5 is designed to facilitate and ex- 
pedite the reuniting of families by creating 
@ quota reserve consisting of unused quota 
numbers which would annually be utilized 
for the issuance of visas to immigrants 
within a stated degree of relationship to 
citizens of the United States or resident 
aliens. 

The size of the quota reserve will, of 
course, vary from year to year, depending 
on how many quota numbers remain unused 
at the end of each fiscal year. Generally, 
in the last decade the aggregate of unused 
quota numbers averaged 55,000 annually. In 
oe last fiscal year, 1960, the number was 
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Relatives of US. citizens and lawfully 
resident aliens chargeable to immigration 
quotas of less than 7,000, will be entitled to 
obtain immigrant visas from the quotes re- 
serve. Each quota country will be entitled 
to a percentage of the quota reserve equal 
to the percentage which such country’s 
regular quota bears to the total of all annual 
quotas under 7,000. For example, if a coun- 
try’s quota represents 5 percent of that total, 
the immigrants from that country would 
have access to 5 percent of the quota reserve. 

Relatives who will benefit from the quota 
reserve include: (1) Parents and unmarried 
sons and daughters over 21 years of age of 
US. citizens; (2) spouses and unmarried 
sons and daughters, minors or adults, of law- 
fully resident aliens; and (3) married sons 
or daughters or brothers and sisters of U.S. 
citizens and their spouses and minor chil- 
dren, if accompanying them. 

Section 6 is designed to meet certain 
changing world conditions, specifically the 
situation created by the increasing number 
of new independent countries, each of which 
is authorized under existing law to be allo- 
cated an annual immigration quota of 100. 

Inasmuch as there are now 20 independent 
countries, recognized by the United States, 
in the geographical area described by law 
as the “Asia-Pacific Triangle,” the existing 
2,000 quota ceiling imposed on that area as 
a whole, is proposed to be removed so that 
in the event that an additional independent 
country located in that area obtains US. 
recognition, a quota of 100 annually could 
be proclaimed for its nationals. 

Similarly, anticipating the forthcoming 
assumption of an independent status by the 
West Indies Federation, this section of the 
bill proposes to assure to this or similar new 
political entities an immigration quota equal 
to the total of subquotas or quotas now 
available for each of the component parts 
of such a new entity. 

To cite an example, upon the merger of 
Syria and Egypt into the United Arab Re- 
public, the new entity was allocated only 100 
quota numbers annually, while prior to the 
merger each of the two component parts had 
a@ 100 quota for itself. This situation will 
be corrected under section 6 of the bill. 

Section 7 proposes perfecting amendments 
to existing procedures under which highly 
skilled immigrants may obtain preferential 
status under the respective immigration 
quotas. For the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a coordinated policy which will 
tend to serve national interests in the field 
of defense, science, technology, public health, 
and cultural progress, a five-member Skilled 
Specialists Selection Board is proposed to be 
c>eated, representing the Secretaries of De- 
fense; Agriculture; Commerce; and Health, 
Education, and Welfare; as well as the At- 
torney General. The Board will review ap- 
Plications for entry of specially qualified 
aliens and make recommendations to the 
Attorney General. 

Section 8(c) proposes to strengthen exist- 
ing law by giving the Attorney General a new 
legal instrumentality to counteract the in- 
creasing number of fraudulent acquisitions 
of nonquota status through false marriages 
between aliens and U.S. citizens, often pre- 
arranged by racketeers. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has recently reported to the Congress 
about the increasing number of such sham 
marriages indicating the existence of mar- 
riage schemers operating in various parts of 
the country, particularly on the waterfronts, 
and arranging for high fees for deceitful 
marriages involving, in most instances, alien 
seamen, 

Section 9 eliminates from the excluding 
clauses of existing law the listing of tuber- 
culosis and leprosy and provides simply for 
the exclusion of aliens who are afflicted with 
any dangerous contagious disease. 

The original text of that provision of ex- 
isting law was based upon recommendation 
of the U.S. Public Health Service made in 
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1951. Recent developments in the field of 
medicine have prompted the Service to rec- 
ommend simpler and apparently more pre- 
cise language which, in the opinion of medi- 
cal experts, will be conducive to a more 
effective administration of the law. 

The provisions of temporary statutes pro- 
viding for the admission of relatives of U‘S. 
citizens or resident aliens afflicted with tu- 
berculosis, if proper safeguards are provided 
and approved by the Attorney General and 
the U.S. Public Health Service, are being in- 
cluded into permanent law under the first 
part of section 11 of the bill. 

Section 10, two latter parts of section 11, 
and section 14 codify existing law applicable 
to the granting of waivers of certain exclud- 
ing provisions and consolidate with the basic 
statute the matter now contained in the en- 
actments of 1954 and 1957. 

Section 13 eliminates existing require- 
ment that a visa applicant state in his ap- 
plication his race and ethnic classification. 
Inasmuch as neither race nor ethnic classi- 
fication have any bearing on the eligibility 
of an alien to enter the United States, the 
elimination of the two items from applica- 
tion forms is proposed. 

Section 15 is designed to correct certain 
judicial misinterpretations of “saving 
clauses” of the naturalization law by es- 
tablishing a uniform rule of naturalization 
under the provisions of existing law. 

Sections 17 and 18 prescribe rules of evi- 
dence in judicial revocation of citizenship 
and in administrative determinations of 
voluntary or involuntary expatriation. 

Section 19 grants to the spouse and child 
of a naturalized U.S. citizen, who after at- 
taining the age of 60 has retired from his 
occupation, the privilege of retaining U.S. 
citizenship if the entire family resides 
abroad. 

Sections 20, 21, 22, and 23 provides for 
technical rearrangements in the permanent 
statute resulting from codification; and 
section 24 repeals several obsolete or tem- 
porary enactments consolidated with the 
permanent statute pursuant to the bill. 





MEETING THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the body of the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
many patriotic organizations in the 
United States whose loyalty and support 
of our system of government under the 
Constitution form a vast reserve of 
power. 

Because of the current critical state 
in the affairs of our Nation, it was in- 
deed a cheering experience to attend on 
February 2, 1961, in the Nation’s Capital, 
the annual convention of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies. This 
convention took action in the direction 
of meeting the constitutional crisis 
which has now reached a crucial stage. 

The American Coalition is an organ- 
ization formed in 1929 to coordinate the 
efforts of patriotic, civic, and fraternal 
societies. Its membership includes such 
organizations as the National Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution; the 
National Society, Daughters of the Rev- 
olution; the General Society of the War 
of 1812; the National Sojourners, Inc.; 
the Military Order of the World Wars; 
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the National Camp, Patriotic Sons of 
America; the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion; and the Junior Order 
United States American Mechanics. Al- 
together, it has more than 120 patriotic 
groups with a membership totaling 
above 4 million. 

The critical situation in our country 
above referred to is a movement to over- 
throw our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, to do away with the hard- 
earned liberties that our people have 
enjoyed, to take them out of the ranks 
of free peoples, and to place them under 
the stern, if invisible, hand of an auto- 
cratic dictatorship. 

The fact that this movement to over- 
throw our Government is beclouded with 
secrecy is its principal danger, for the 
tyranny of oppression must be felt in 
order to be discerned. 

What is some of the evidence? The 
facts that a large part of one’s daily 
earnings are taken away from us by in- 
visible taxes and much of it squandered, 
that our daily affairs are being directed 
and our people being regimented, that 
our education is being controlled, and 
that intelligent discussion of all public 
operations is being increasingly stifled, 
add to the gravity of the crisis. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
invite attention to a speech by me in 
the House of Representatives on Septem- 
ber 5, 1959, on the subject of “The Con- 
stitutional Crisis: Its Threat to Liberty 
and the Remedy”; also to a series of 
speeches in the House on March 14, 15, 
and June 17, 1960, under the title “Na- 
tional Constitutional Crisis: A Plan for 
Action.” 

The American Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies in the action above referred to 
aims to deal directly with one of the 
most obvious and at the same time one 
of the most dangerous outcroppings of 
this conspiracy to overthrow our consti- 
tutional form of Government. 

It threats with the assumption of 
autocratic power by members of the 
Supreme Court in attempting to exercise 
@ power and authority which have not 
been granted to them. It attempts to 
deal with the usurpation of power by ap- 
pointed agencies of Government. 

In addition, it aims to deal with the 
enforcement of unlawful acts of mem- 
bers of the Court under the pretense 
that these acts of members of the Court 
are lawful acts of the Supreme Court. 

The States, in the agreement known 
as the Constitution of the United States, 
established three separate and distinct 
agencies of Government to administer 
a part of their governmental affairs with 
the intention of limiting the powers thus 
conferred. 

The powers granted to the Supreme 
Court were limited to judicial powers. 
All legislative powers delegated in this 
contract were given to the Congress. No 
legislative powers were given to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Furthermore, the officers and employ- 
ees of the Court were required to be 
bound by an oath to support the Con- 
stitution. Thus they must be bound by 
its provisions in order to function as a 
court. 

The recommendation of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies is to the 
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effect that the States which have con- 
stituted the Supreme Court, as well as 
other Federal Courts, are responsible 
that such agencies of their employment 
confine their actions within the limits 
they have authorized. 

Where the Supreme Court of the 
United States permits its name to be 
used and the seal of the Court to be 
affixed to a document which purports to 
be a decision of the Supreme Court but 
which in fact is not an act within the 
authority granted, it is merely a repre- 
sentation of an effort of the members 
of the Court to usurp power not granted 
to them. In such cases, it is the func- 
tion of the States affected by invalid 
rulings, to act as has been suggested by 
the American Coalition. 

It is the law, which was established 
many years before our Constitution was 
drafted, that in such an agency as was 
established under the agreement, where 
its authority to act is limited, the em- 
ployer who establishes the agent alone 
has power in law to declare its invalid 
action to be ultra vires and void. 

The States which have constituted the 
Supreme Court must act in such cases 
where the members of the Court have 
acted without authority and have trans- 
gressed the rights of the States of New 
York, or Pennsylvania, or Arizona, or 
Arkansas, or Virginia. The State must 
declare invalid and not the law within 
its jurisdiction the invalid actions of 
members of the Supreme Court where 
their actions lack authority and repre- 
sent the exercise of an assumed power 
which has not been granted to them un- 
der the contract which assigns to them 
their duties. 

It is gratifying to be able to present to 
the Congress and the Nation the text of 
the indicated resolution which follows: 

Whereas the people of the United States 
now face a serious constitutional crisis in 
which they have to deal with increasing 
centralization of power in Federal agencies 
of Government with corresponding loss of 
cherished liberties as individuals and en- 
croachments on the rights and powers of the 
governments of the States as guaranteed un- 
der the Constitution of the United States; 
and 

Whereas some of the most serious of these 
developments are attributable to attempted 
usurpations on the part of members of the 
Supreme Court; and 

Whereas these attempted usurpations in- 
clude interferences with the State of New 
York in the exercise of its police power to 
protect its people from moral degradation, 
the right of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate and eradicate enemies 
of the Nation and State aiming to overthrow 
our Government, and the right of the State 
of Arizona to prevent alien enemies from be- 
ing licensed to practice law within its juris- 
diction; and numerous interferences with 
rights of various States in the operation of 
State-owned school systems, as well as with 
the right of the people generally to exercise 
powers for the protection of their morals, 
education, health, and general welfare; and 

Whereas such attempted usurpations have 
had adverse effects on law enforcement 
branches of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments and on the people of many States 
because of the failure of the legislatures of 
the affected States to take proper constitu- 
tional actions to make definite what is the 
law in those States or by the enactment of 
equally lawless counter-coercive measures in 
attempts to resist invalid decrees of Court 
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members, all of which have served to recog- 
nize as valid the illegal rulings; and 

Whereas these failures on the part of the 
State legislatures to meet their constitu- 
tional obligations amounts to ratification 
through their neglect to act and has made 
them copartners in the crime of usurpation, 
at least equally guilty with members of the 
Court; and 

Whereas criticisms against the Supreme 
Court have had the effect of shielding from 
censure the legislatures and Governors, who 
are entirely to be blamed for the invalid 
actions aforesaid being treated by law en- 
forcement officers as valid acts of the Court; 
and 

Whereas a long train of illegal, unconsti- 
tutional rulings, if allowed to be treated as 
law, either through action or inaction, will 
result in the overthrow of our form of lim- 
ited constitutional government in favor of 
an unlimited and absolute centralized autoc- 
racy; 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, Inc., commends the fol- 
lowing plan of action: 

1. That the several States, in their highest 
sovereign capacities through their legisla- 
tures, pass appropriate acts declaring the 
illegal rulings of members of the Supreme 
Court as beyond the Court’s constitutional 
authority, invalid, and not law within the 
jurisdiction of the State concerned, thereby 
clarifying and making definite for the benefit 
of law enforcement officers so that they can 
know what is the law in the given State; and 

2. That the people of the several States 
elect to legislative bodies, Federal and State, 
only those persons who are willing to initiate 
and to enact measures to defend the people 
and the States from tyrannical usurpation of 
power through illegal rulings by members of 
the Court; and 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to— 

(a) The President of the United States and 
all Members of the Congress; 

(b) The Governors of the several States, 
and presiding officers of the houses of the 
State legislatures for forwarding to appro- 
priate committees; and 

(c) The Attorney General of the United 
States and of the several States. 





CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN A 
SOVEREIGN STATE 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the body of the 
ReEcorpD and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
weeks the eyes of the Nation have been 
turned toward the State of Louisiana 
and its efforts to maintain the State’s 
control over its schools in line with the 
principles and language used in the U.S. 
statute approved August 30, 1890—title 
7, United States Code, section 323. 

Despite all the publicity given to this 
important subject the great mass of 
our press, editors, and commentators, 
through ignorance or design, have failed 
to allow proper consideration to the fact 
that there is a basic law affecting this 
problem, which affords a basic solution. 
Furthermore, what we know to be well 
established law must govern any proper 
solution, if our Nation is to preserve its 
established form of government. 

The issues involved relate to the legal 
effect of what is spoken of as the 1954 
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ruling of the Supreme Court. It is or is 
it not a ruling of the Court? To be a 
ruling of the Court it must be within 
the limits of power given by the Court 
and that limit is clearly stated to be 
judicial power. 

In determining if this is a ruling of 
the Supreme Court, of necessity, we 
must deal with an analysis of what is 
beyond the power of the Court and, 
hence, is merely an act of the justices of 
the Court made outside the authority 
given to the Court and, therefore, in law, 
not an act of the Court. This question 
must be answered: What is and what is 
not within the authority granted to the 
Court as agreed to by the States which 
established the Court and gave it author- 
ity, and limited its powers? 

Also we must work out the answer to 
this query: Has the Court, while acting 
as a court, been accorded the authority 
or the power to enter the ruling in ques- 
tion? Is this a so-called decision, 
merely an act of employees of the Court, 
made without authority? 

If it is considered that the Supreme 
Court is an agency of limited powers and 
that its limits are set out in the Consti- 
tution, then any act of the Justices of 
the Court in excess of or beyond the 
limits of judicial powers is not an act 
of the Court. 

There is no law in existence under 
which the unauthorized act of the em- 
ployees of the Court can be made legally 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Nor can it be given the 
effect of law except by the direct or im- 
plied ratification by the government of 
the State when the laws of that State 
are affected by it. The State can make 
it the law; the Court cannot. 

In a speech to the House on Septem- 
ber 5, 1959, entitled “The Constitutional 
Crisis: Its Threat to Liberty and the 
Remedy,” I included a number of 
illuminating editorials from the now 
well-known western newspaper, the 
Pioche Record, of Pioche, Nev. My re- 
marks and the editorials were subse- 
quently published in book form under 
the same title by Robert Speller & Sons, 
33 West 42d Street, New York, N.Y., in 
their “Makers of History” series. 

Later, on March 14 and 15, and June 
17, 1960, under the title “National Con- 
stitutional Crisis: A Plan for Action,” I 
made a series of three speeches to the 
House in which were included the texts 
of measures introduced into the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia. These meas- 
ures represent the only constitutionally 
sound and entirely legal solution of this 
critical problem now before the Nation. 

The illegal attempts of any groups of 
men under the pretense of an assumed 
authority to overthrow our form of rule 
of and by the people must be stopped. 

The effort to establish a precedent for 
autocratic rule, which ignores the limits 
of power to agencies of our Govern- 
ment contrary to the principle of the 
consent of the governed, represents the 
greatest danger this Nation has faced. 
It must be dealt with before it becomes 
a part of a system. 

A legal analysis of the proposed plan, 
set forth in the pending Virginia legisla- 
tion, is to be found in an editorial pub- 
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lished in the February 18, 1960, issue of 
the Pioche Record and in my remarks 
to the House on March 14, 1960, previ- 
ously mentioned. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
emphasize that in order to maintain the 
liberties of our people, as so skillfully 
worked out by the founders of our Re- 
public, it is the task of the voting citi- 
zens to study the gradual encroach- 
ments upon their powers and rights of 
Government through the usurpation of 
unauthorized powers on the part of 
Government agents. 

The founders of our Government have 
furnished the means of defense against 
unlawful acts of their agents through 
the provisions of the contract among 
the States known as the Constitution of 
the United States. 

All that is needed to preserve the lib- 
erty and freedom gained by the Revolu- 
tionary War is to apply well-established 
law. What we have to deal with here is 
a challenge to the political organizations 
of the country. We must not let the 
peoples’ right to self-government end. 

The latest discussion of this problem 
by the Pioche Record is an editorial in 
its November 24, 1960, issue. This edi- 
torial deals with the policies of the 
States in the handling of this crisis. I 
am a strong believer in the rights given 
to the sovereign States to govern their 
own affairs under the greatest of all con- 
tracts, the Constitution of the United 
States; therefore, I do not presume to 
dictate the policies of any people. This 
editorial, however, deals so specifically 
with constitutional questions that I feel 
it should be made a part of the REecorp 
dealing with the constitutional crisis and 
I commend it for the study of all con- 
cerned with constitutional questions, 
especially Members of Congress, Federal 
officials, Governors, attorneys general, 
and members of the legislatures of the 
States. The editorial is as follows: 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN LOUISIANA— 
A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLE 

The government of Louisiana in a series 
of hastily considered moves has joined in 
with the general trend of lawlessness of our 
State governments. 

The unwillingness of State governments to 
perform the role allotted to them under the 
Constitution and which it was intended they 
would perform, has become 2 serious threat 
to our ability to maintain our constitutional 
form of government. The only other form 
of government open to us is dictatorship, as 
was predicted by Benjamin Franklin. 

This sit-down strike on the part of the 
governments of the States has resulted in so 
much confusion in the administration of 
our laws that it becomes a matter of na- 
tional concern why this should be so. 

This Louisiana situation may be clarified 
by an analysis of the law which is appli- 
cable to the facts that are here involved, 

THE INERT STATE GOVERNMENTS 

1. The government of Louisiana has rati- 
fied and approved as the law of Louisiana, 
that their school system is to be regulated 
and controlled by the illegal rulings of the 
members of the Supreme Court. These ille- 
gal rulings are now the law of Louisiana. 

2. The government of Louisiana has failed 
to give proper consideration to the fact that 
they have taken this action by inaction. 
They have chosen to ignore the fact by ac- 
quiescence in the “ultra vires” act of their 
agent, they have approved and allowed to 
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become law a matter that, in order to be re- 
pudiated, required disapproval by the goy- 
ernment of the State. 

Such action by the State is necessary to 
be taken by the State if the actions of the 
law enforcement agencies of government are 
to be controlled. 

Also it is necessary for the State to act be- 
cause disapproval of the invalid action of 
members of the Court, can only be of legal 
effect when made by the State. Disapproval 
can come only from a party to the contract 
which gives to the Court its powers. The 
State of Louisiana, while not a party to the 
original contract, acquired the status of a 
party when admitted to the Union. 


THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENTS VERSUS THE 
LAWMAKERS 


The State of Louisiana in its present deal- 
ings in relation to the school laws of the 
State are not dealing with the Supreme 
Court. They are dealing with law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

4. These law enforcement agencies have 
not been given the power under the Consti- 
tution to question the authority of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. Even where the 
authority is not granted to members of the 
Supreme Court, to act as a court, in making 
a decision, it is not within the power of the 
law enforcement agencies to say so. That is 
@ power which under law is only given to 
the law-making power of the governments 
of the States whose law is in question. The 
legal reason for this is because all the au- 
thority given to the Court was given to 
them by the States and the States acting 
through their designated agents are the 
employers and the members of the Court 
are the employees. 

5. In dealing with the law enforcement 
agents the State of Louisiana is itself guilty 
of lawlessness, when it tries to interfere with 
the enforcement of a law which the govern- 
ment of Louisiana itself had established. 

That the government of Louisiana has 
done this by inaction and acquiescence does 
not change the legal effect of their actions. 

As a matter of law the implied approval 
and ratification gives the unauthorized acts 
of the Judges of the Court, up to the time 
contrary action is taken by the State, the 
effect of law within the jurisdiction of 
Louisiana. 

The unauthorized action of the members 
of the Court has been made the law, not by 
the Supreme Court, but by the inaction of 
the Governors and the legislatures of the 
States whose laws are being interfered with. 


THE STATES ARE UNITED BY JOINING TOGETHER 
IN GRANTING A DEFINITE AUTHORITY TO THREE 
AGENCIES WHICH THEY HAVE CREATED 


6. To avoid the confusion which comes 
from too many cooks our Constitution is 
drawn so as to simplify the remedy of this 
situation. In confers a limited authority to 
an agent and under the well-established law, 
the control lies with those who create the 
agent and who limit its authority. They 
alone can deal with the agents’ limit of 
power. The Constitution grants no power 
or authority to the law enforcement agen- 
cies, nor to anyone else, to determine what 
is the law in these circumstances. 

7. All the power conferred upon the Court 
comes from the States who signed the agree- 
ment. There is no other authority possible, 
except what was intended to be granted by 
the States which signed the contract, and 
the authority therein granted to the Supreme 
Court is limited to judicial (not legislative) 
powers. Under the Constitution “all legis- 
lative authority herein conveyed is given to 
the Congress.” 

THE ENFORCEMENT OF AUTHORITY MUST LIE IN 
THE SOURCE OF AUTHORITY 
8. As far as our law relates to the author- 


ity granted to the Supreme Court, it is clear 
and has never been denied, that all authority 
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has come from the States. This authority 
is recorded in the contract by and between 
the States, known as the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is impossible for the Supreme Court to 
have any authority that is not granted by 
the States as set out in that document. 
There is no other source of authority and the 
Court has no power to change that author- 
ity. Neither do the States have such power 
except under the forms of procedure set out 
in the Constitution and established law 
gives the answer where the agent exceeds its 
authority. 


THE INTENT OF OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT IS TO DESTROY AUTOCRATIC 
POWER BY LAW 


As usual with complex problems the situa- 
tion is simplified by going to fundamental 
principles. We are a Nation of law. These 
problems are all a matter of law. The num- 
ber one question in every constitutional 
problem is ‘“‘What is the law?” 

If our form of government is to be re- 
stored, sc that the rule of the people is to be 
retained, it must be done through recog- 
nizing and enforcing the law. 

Applying this to the Louisiana situation: 

The government of Louisiana through its 
legislature, approved by the executive, has 
the specially reserved, constitutional and 
legal right, to declare that the school case 
rulings are not decisions of the Court and 
not the law, because not within the con- 
stitutional authority given to the Court. 
After the States government exercised this 
right, from then on, all law enforcement 
agents of government are in the position 
where all doubt has been removed. What is 
the law, under the Constitution has been de- 
fined by the highest legal authority. In 
order to conform with their oath of office 
they must act in accordance with the law as 
so defined. 

The reason is because this law of the 
State of Louisiana conforms to the require- 
ments of the Constitution, in the exercise of 
the authority inherent to the State under 
that contract. 

The exercise of this right by the State calls 
for a legal enactment in the exercise of the 
full law making power of the State. The 
law enforcement agencies need not consider 
“resolution” of the legislature as a directive 
to guide their work of enforcing the law be- 
cause in effect a resolution is merely an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the members who 
vote for it. In order to be classed as a law 
it must be a duly enacted bill. 

All law enforcement agencies are bound by 
an oath to support the Constitution and all 
law that is enacted in conformity to that 
document is a directive to all branches of 
the law enforcement agencies. 





LOANS TO VETERANS AS PROVIDED 
IN H.R. 5723 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5723 
provides an additional period of time 
during which veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict will be eligible 
to obtain a guaranteed or direct loan, as 
follows: 

World War II: 10 years from date of 
discharge, plus an additional year for 
each 3 months of active duty, but in no 
case is a loan to be provided after July 
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25, 1967, and in no event will eligibility 
expire prior to July 25, 1962. Veterans 
with service-connected disabilities eligi- 
ble without regard to length of service 
until July 25, 1967. 

Korean conflict: 10 years from date of 
discharge, plus an additional year for 
each 3 months of active duty, but in no 
case is a loan to be provided after Jan- 
uary 31, 1975, and in no event will eligi- 
bility expire prior to February 1, 1965. 
Veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties eligible without regard to length of 
service until January 31, 1975. 

Loans for both World War II and Ko- 
rean conflict veterans may be closed 
after expiration of entitlement date, pro- 
vided application is received by Veterans’ 
Administration prior to expiration date. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to advance the following sums, 
upon request of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, for use in any housing 
credit shortage area, when the Adminis- 
trator finds that private capital is not 
generally available, but with primary 
emphasis to be placed on areas in which 
participation in the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram has been disproportionately low, 
that is, areas presently designated as di- 
rect loan areas, and makes provision for 
orderly repayment of funds to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury which the Adminis- 
trator determines not to be necessary 
for liquidation of the program: 

[In millions] 


4th quarter, fiscal year 1961........-_. $100 
After: dane 30; 196k. dencinnns nsession 400 
Aftat: Juttd BA; 19 cnnsatwscnsldgasaus 200 
After June 30, 1963.................. 150 
After June 30, 1964.....-............ 150 
After, dune: 20, 1066.0. ncmacsamennce 100 
After, JUMe, 20, 1DECeimiriccmndinitiniedenmes 100 


Reported: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, unanimously, March 23, 1961. 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 


This resolution has two purposes: 
First, to determine what steps shall be 
taken to improve the care and rehabili- 
tation of veterans who are elderly, chron- 
ically ill, or otherwise handicapped; and 
second, to relieve the problem faced by 
the Veterans’ Administration because of 
increasing utilization of its limited hos- 
pital beds by long-term patients, thus 
reducing beds available for other types of 
patients. 

The special study sought to be author- 
ized by the resolution would be conducted 
by the Veterans’ Administration, at a 
maximum cost of $300,000. It would be 
directed at determining the advisability 
and practicability of various methods of 
rehabilitation and of preventing physical 
and mental deterioration of veterans re- 
ceiving or entitled to receive hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The services of 
not more than 500 veterans who are re- 
ceiving long-term hospital or domiciliary 
care from the Veterans’ Administration 
would be utilized. The resolution re- 
quires that the study be completed before 
December 31, 1963, and report with rec- 
ommendations to be made to the Con- 
gress by March 31, 1964. 

Reported: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, unanimously, March 23, 1961. 
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REVISION OF RULES OF HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
I minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 10, the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DoyLE] an- 
nounced that he was chairman of a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities which was 
considering possible changes in the 
committee’s rules. The gentleman from 
California graciously invited all Mem- 
bers who desire to propose any changes 
in the committee’s rules to appear before 
his subcommittee this week. 

Mr. Speaker, I called the gentleman 
from California this morning and told 
him that earlier this year I had filed a 
bill, House Resolution 221, to create a 
select committee to conduct a study of 
the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives and to recommend any changes it 
deemed appropriate. For sometime, a 
number of the Members and myself have 
believed that the House rules should be 
changed in several respects, and we hope 
to obtain a hearing on the bill later 
this session. It is possible that when 
our work on proposed change in the 
rules is finished, we may very well rec- 
ommend changes in committee proce- 
dures, including the procedures of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Our research is not yet com- 
pleted and will not be for some time, be- 
cause of committee hearings and other 
pressing business. 

I make this statement in order that 
the Recorp may show that the fact that 
we do not appear before the gentleman's 
subcommittee this week in accordance 
with his request does not mean that we 
are not interested in possible changes 
in committee procedure which may af- 
fect the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I don’t know in 
what respects the rules or procedures of 
that committee differ from those of 
other committees. I was under the im- 
pression that the rules of the House 
governed the procedures of all commit- 
tees until the gentleman from California 
indicated that his committee had special 
rules. 

At any rate, knowing the gentleman 
as I do, I am quite sure that he does not 
wish or intend to foreclose we or any 
other Member from making recom- 
mendations for rules changes at a later 
date. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
okjection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Yates], on his statement encouraging a 
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thorough study of the House rules. I 
share his feelings on this subject and am 
anxious to cooperate in working toward 
changes in the rules that will improve 
the standards and effectiveness of this 
body and its committees. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of a continuing 
study of this subject, I have presented 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DoyLe], with 
a proposed draft of rules for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
In doing this I have worked closely with 
noted faculty members of the law schools 
at the University of California and Stan- 
ford University. 

I hope that my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DoyLeE] will find these proposals of value 
and assistance as he studies the rules of 
this committee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today sent to my friend and col- 
league from California, the Honorable 
CLypbE Doyte, the following letter re- 
sponding to his invitation extended on 
the floor of the House on Monday, April 
10, 1961, regarding suggestions as to 
changing the rules of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

May I first say, however, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am in complete accord with the 
suggestion just made by my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

It becomes somewhat obvious that, 
with only a week within which to submit 
detailed proposals on rules changes for 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and with no suggestion by that com- 
mittee that it would hold any kind of 
hearings to enable the matter to be pro- 
cedurally discussed, the best one can do 
is to submit a series of suggestions which 
obviously need, and should have, more 
detailed study. The best forum for such 
a study would seem to me to be em- 
bodied in the proposal of the gentleman 
from [Illinois, Congressman SmNEY 
YATES. 

I must also add, Mr. Speaker, that, in 
all honesty, simply changing the rules is 
not so important as making sure that 
committees live up to them and protect 
the rights of witnesses if they don’t. 

However, in order to facilitate a begin- 
ning, which certainly must be welcomed 
in improving the procedures of all com- 
mittees, including the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, I have sent the gen- 
tleman from California, Congressman 
Dov.e, the following letter: 

Hon. CLype DoYLe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ciype: Responding to your invita- 
tion extended on Monday, April 10, 1961, on 
the floor of the House, I submit the fol- 
lowing suggestions and comments at this 
time. It is to be regretted that you only 
gave Members the i1-week notice that 
the committee would be glad to hear sug- 
gestions for changes in its rules. 

The fact that no hearings are to be held 
on these suggestions makes it obviously 
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impossible in such a short period for me, 
or I believe any of my colleagues, to properly 
document and argue for such suggestions 
as we may make. I would therefore urge 
that such suggestions as are listed below 
and as will be submitted by other Members 
of the House be given a full hearing and 
discussion for consideration and revision 
of your rules at a later date, even though 
it will mean operating under existing rules 
for the time being. 

My suggestions, therefore, are not in tech- 
nical language, but, if you should indicate 
that a hearing will be in order and will give 
sufficient notice of it, I shall have them 
ready in the proper parliamentary language 
for presentation at that time: 

1. Any refusal of a witness to answer 
questions or produce information sought 
by the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee, should be promptly referred 
to the U.S. district court having jurisdiction. 
I shall not argue this further than to say 
that, if you will refer to the individual views 
of Senator KENNETH B. KEATING in the report 
of the Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Administration of the Internal Security Act 
and Other Internal Security Laws to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 87th 
Congress, ist session, on pages 52 and 53, 
you will find the basic philosophy behind 
his views to which I subscribe on this mat- 
ter. For specific legislation I would refer 
you to S. 1515, 86th Congress, ist session, 
introduced by Senator KraTInGc on March 
24, 1959. 

2. The committee should not allow itself, 
or other persons, to name publicly persons 
not holding official positions, who are ac- 
cused of conduct which is considered “un- 
American” but not illegal, per se. This 
would not, however, prevent persons or 
groups who, when informed of derogatory 
information received by the committee, 
from expressing a desire to appear at a public 
hearing to answer charges against them. 

3. The committee should not issue sub- 
penas to persons in private life as to whom 
it has received derogatory information which 
reflects merely so-called un-American, as op- 
posed to illegal, activities. 

4. The committee should deny all access 
to information in its unpublished records 
and files to persons other than employees 
of Federal agencies having the authority of 
their responsible superiors to inspect such 
records and files. 

5. The committtee, and its members, should 
secure approval of the full House of Repre- 
sentatives before utilizing or turning over 
to others for use in private, profitmaking 
activities information or material acquired 
in the course of its official activities, whether 
acquired by subpena or otherwise. 

6. All public hearings and proceedings of 
the committee should be open to the public 
on a first-come-first-served basis after the 
issuance of a reasonable number of passes 
for press, witnesses, counsel, and interested 
Government officials. 

7. Prior to testifying, each witness should 
be entitled to read a statement not exceeding 
10 minutes in length, regardless of content 
so long as it did not contain obscene material 
or material offensive to common morals. All 
such statements should be automatically 
inserted in the official transcript and in the 
printed version of the hearings in question. 

8. Counsel for witnesses should be per- 
mitted to advise their clients and to inter- 
pose directly legal objections to committee 
questions. 

9. It shall be the policy of the committee 
to time its hearings so as not to interfere 
in any way with local elections or industrial 
disputes. 

There are other serious matters which I 
would like to bring before your subcom- 
mittee, but which I simply cannot prepare 
within the limited time you have made 
available. 
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May I commend you for your interest and 
sincere effort in this matter, and, with all 
good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, many pro- 
cedural committee rules are continued 
from session to session without revision 
because of the traditional acceptance of 
rules which previously guided the opera- 
tion of committees. Yet from time to 
time changes are made as needed, par- 
ticularly when the attention of the Mem- 
bers is called to the necessary revision 
by reason of inconsistency with other 
rules of procedure. Such a case oc- 
curred in the Judiciary Committee, when 
it was learned that Subcommittee No. 2 
was following the traditional practice of 
considering four Members as a quorum, 
while the correct practice should have 
been a majority as interpreted by the 
House Parliamentarian. Until the ques- 
tion was raised in the 87th Congress, a 
quorum of four had been used by this 
subcommittee. 

In connection with the offer by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Doyle] 
on Monday, April I0, in the House, the 
time limit mentioned is 1 week for sug- 
gestions for change of the rules of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, although it was indicated that 
suggestions would be accepted until April 
18. The committee will continue to 
consider, however, any suggestions for 
changes in the rules, even after the rules 
now being considered are printed. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] raised an interesting question 
regarding his House Resolution 221, for 
the creation of a select House committee 
to make a study of the rules of the House 
and recommend changes. This will give 
Members an opportunity to submit any 
suggestions for rules revision to the pro- 
posed select committee, in the event that 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities does not act favorably on rec- 
ommendations presented before April 
18; or in the event that the recommen- 
dations cannot be submitted in time for 
the Doyle subcommittee to consider the 
same. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorRD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
XY rise to support the proposal of the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 
Many of us have felt that a number of 
constructive proposals could be made 
regarding the procedure of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. It 
is clear, however, that this is not the 
only committee of the House which 
might be improved in its operation— 
though certainly, its procedure will re- 
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quire most detailed study. Indeed, the 
whole question requires serious and 
careful work and the proposal of the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Yates] 
that a general study be made, is there- 
fore very welcome. 

The most serious aspect of the prob- 
lem of rules is, of course, the protection 
of the rights of witnesses. In any study 
of new procedures, I am sure that the 
traditional American regard for the in- 
dividual and the protection of the indi- 
vidual from the abuses of larger and 
infinitely more powerful institutions will 
be foremost in the minds of the 
Congressmen. 

It is a very encouraging sign that this 
question is receiving more and more in- 
terest from the public. I am sure that 
all Members would agree that a serious 
study of the kind proposed provides an 
opportunity to avoid the emotionalism 
and overdramatization of this issue 
which is always a possibility in discus- 
sions of institutional procedures. I am 
also sure that the great majority of 
Americans who view this question dis- 
passionately will applaud the construc- 
tive efforts of the House of Representa- 
tives in perfecting its procedures. 

In recognizing the need for changes 
in its rules, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee too has, I think, 
agreed that many improvements in its 
own procecures might be made. For 
this reason I am sure that they will 
also agree with me in supporting the 
gentleman from Illinois. They will 
understand, I feel confident, that we do 
not submit recommendations now only 
because we hope to do so later in the 
wider context of the general study. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HON- 
EST DISSENTERS AND COMMU- 
NIST TRAITORS 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has given the 
American people some very sound advice 
in his April 1 Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

He states: 

America is engaged in a mortal struggle 
with world communism, 


At the same time he wariis against 
the danger of irresponsible counter- 
action. Specifically he points out that 
the label of “Communist” is too often 
indiscriminately attached to those whose 
views differ from the majority. 

And he concludes: 

We must unite as a people, we must under- 
stand our basic American heritage under law, 
and we must face the Communist menace 


with deliberation, quiet courage, and knowl- 
edge. 


The problem for all loyal Americans 
is to find our way between the tragic 
extremes of a foolish tolerance which 
would permit the Communist enemy to 
subvert and destroy us, and reckless in- 
tolerance of honest dissent which would 
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prevent healthy controversy and debate 
and so hopelessly divide us. 

Perhaps the first step in resolving this 
difficult dilemma is to recognize that 
communism is loyalty to a foreign con- 
spiracy—a conspiracy dedicated to our 
conquest—and that Communists there- 
fore are, of necessity, traitors to the 
United States. 

Dissent, on the other hand, is an 
American right and privilege and, basic- 
ally, an obligation of conscience. 

In this conspiratorial age we Ameri- 
cans must learn to recognize this crucial 
difference. 

We must not regard, or oppose dis- 
senters as though they were traitors. 

We must, at the same time, not regard, 
or fight, Communist traitors as though 
they were merely honest dissenters. 

Above all we must recognize that the 
Communist strategy is to confuse and 
obscure this all-important distinction. 

Mr. Hoover correctly points out that 
this is neither the time for inaction nor 
vigilante action, and that the job of cur- 
tailing and containing communism is 
one for legally constituted authorities 
with the steadfast cooperation of every 
loyal citizen. 

These “legally constituted authorities” 
include both the lawmaking branch of 
government and the Nation’s law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities is one duly constituted 
segment of the lawmaking branch of the 
Federal Government. 

The organized, venomous Communist 
attacks on this and the corresponding 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
are part and parcel of its campaign to 
confuse and disunite the American peo- 
ple. 

If that campaign were to succeed the 
only remaining alternatives would be the 
very “inaction” or “vigilante action” 
against which Mr. Hoover has so prop- 
erly warned. 





NONMILITARY SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
felt, as it were, a lump of lead in my 
heart, this morning, when I read of the 
final confirmation of Russia’s successful 
sending of an astronaut into orbit in 
outer space, and bringing him back 
safely to earth. In the spirit of true 
sportsmanship, as well as scientific prog- 
ress, we naturally want to congratulate 
the Russians on their spectacular feat, 
and express gratification that Yuri Ga- 
garin was able to survive his ordeal. I 
would be less than candid, however, if 
I did not admit that I would have wished 
that it could have been one of our own 
gallant astronauts, who are prepared to 
perform just as brilliantly and as coura- 
geously as did Astronaut Gagarin. Who 
ever heard of the name of the second 
man to fiy nonstop from New York to 
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Paris? It is Lindbergh whose name is 
inscribed on history’s tablets of immor- 
tality. Fate, it would seem, has been 
rather niggardly in awarding first-class 
prizes to second-place winners. 

These dramatic events of the past 48 
hours bring me abruptly to a subject 
which has been before the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, of which 
Iam a member, for many months. That 
subject concerns the value of the solid- 
fuel propellant in our outer space pro- 
gram. For some weeks I have been vig- 
orously advocating a basic change in this 
country’s nonmilitary space program, to 
speed the development of solid-fuel 
boosters which hold the promise of clos- 
ing the space-race gap. 

In the light of the spectacular scientific 
achievement which the Russians have 
scored in orbiting an astronaut around 
the earth and landing him safely, I feel 
fully justified in calling today upon each 
and every colleague to support this 
change. 

One of the leading rocket scientists 
of this Nation, Dr. Harold W. Ritchey, 
vice president of the Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., has been firmly convinced that 
this country could leapfrog the Russians 
on the space frontier by sharply acceler- 
ating the solid-fuel program. 

He has repeatedly declared that this 
country, by using solid fuels, could build 
boosters that would overtake and per- 
haps outdistance the Russians in space 
exploration within a period of 2% or 
3 years. He stressed this possibility re- 
cently in testimony before the Space 
Committee. 

This latest and most historic Russian 
feat has only fortified Dr. Ritchey’s con- 
viction. He reiterated again today to 
the American press that he believes the 
country could close the space gap, which 
the Russian man in orbit leaves no doubt 
still exists, by speeding the development 
of solid-fuel boosters. 

The recent spectacular successes of 
the Minuteman ICBM, in the production 
of whose solid fuel propellant the afore- 
said Thiokol Chemical Corp., as well as 
the Hercules Powder Co., and the Aero- 
jet-General Corp., have united their ef- 
forts, have further pointed out the wis- 
dom of accelerating our research and 
development program in the use of solid 
= propellants for outer space explora- 

on. 

Because of the great national interest 
in this subject, I am including at this 
point in my remarks a memorandum 
addressed to me by the aforesaid Dr. 
Harold W. Ritchel, in which he outlines 
the achievements which would be possi- 
ble if this country were te give proper 
funding and authorization to the exe- 
cution of a solid-fuel progran:. It will 
be kept in mind that under the present 
plans projected by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the 
liquid fueled Saturn will become opera- 
tional in June of 1964, and will develop a 
thrust of approximately 1,500,000 Ibs. 
Furthermore the liquid-fueled Nova, 
which will not become operational for 
another 10 years, will develop a thrust 
of only 6 million pounds. It is apparent, 
therefore, from Dr. Ritchey’s statement, 
that the solid-fuel-propellant program 
promises to loft a rocket over three times 
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as powerful as that contemplated by the 
liquid-fueled-propellant program, and 
in much less time, and with much less 
money. 

I am also including a most provocative 
article appearing in the current—April 
7, 1961—edition of Life magazine, pre- 
pared by Albert Rosenfeld, science edi- 
tor. 

These two items are as follows: 


NaTIOoNAL RoOcKET BOOSTER PROGRAM 


Rocket engines using liquid propellants 
are inherently limited in their ability to 
develop high thrust. These inherent limi- 
tations do not apply to solid propellant 
rocket engines. At takeoff, thrust must  ex- 
ceed the weight of the vehicle. 

The NASA-supported booster programs 
are currently costing on the order of $300 
million annually in the areas of liquid 
rocket engine development; something on 
the order of $3 million is budgeted for solid 
booster systems. Although the armed serv- 
ices are spending heavily in the solid engine 
development area, it should be noted that 
mission assignments by DOD do not gen- 
erate interest in high-thrust rockets needed 
to lift heavy loads. Thus, big solid boosters 
are receiving no support. 

We believe that the big liquid booster 
development program at NASA is justified 
within the limitation of funds, particularly 
from the standpoint that liquid engines 
perform extremely well in upper stages 
where it is not necessary to work against 
a strong gravitational field. On the other 
hand, the present NASA programs are 
designed to reach what is close to the ef- 
fective maximum capability of liquid en- 
gines to develop thrust. Several experts 
have testified before the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics that it is highly 
probable that we will never overtake the 
Russians in our ability to lift heavy loads 
into space. This prediction was based on 
existing liquid engine booster programs now 
supported by NASA. 

Large solid engines provide a booster 
capability that can permit us to surpass the 
Russians in a period of less than 3 years. 
We believe that this fact should be brought 
forcibly to the attention of the new admin- 
istration. Instigation of large solid booster 
development programs will permit this 
country to regain its lost prestige by exceed- 
ing, by a large margin, the ability of the 
Russians to lift heavy loads into space. 

We strongly recommend that funds be 
provided to NASA to the extent of $30 mil- 
lion annually and earmarked specifically for 
the development of large solid propellant 
boosters. If NASA supports this develop- 
ment in the form of segmented solid propel- 
lant rocket engines of questionable reliabil- 
ity, we further strongly recommend that an 
alternate program be supported based on a 
single-piece solid propellant booster design. 
In the initial phases, we believe both of 
these programs can be supported by the $30 
million annual expenditure rate. 


SUMMARY OF THIOKOL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CAPABILITY 


The testimony recently given by Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. revealed that through the use 
of solid propellant engines the United States 
can leapfrog the current Russian accomplish- 
ment within the next year and, more im- 
portantly, within the next 2 years could 
demonstrate an engine with thrust levels 
several times that anticipated by the Rus- 
sians in that time period. Incorporation of 
a booster engine in a space vehicle might 
take an additional several months, depend- 
ing on the concurrency of development efforts 
on different components. 

The following is a summary of the space 
vehicle systems proposed by Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp. including the time, cost, and 
thrust levels attainable. 
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1. The XM-55 solid-propellant engine has 
been proved by the successful Minuteman 
program. This engine exists now and by 
clustering we can provide a high-thrust 
booster unit of 1.2 million pound’s thrust 
in 9 months’ time. This thrust capability 
exceeds by two or three times the current 
Russian capability. The first clustered 
boosters could be made available to incor- 
porate in a space vehicle for approximately 
$10 million. 

2. A straightforward scaleup of the Min- 
uteman engine, using 1961 state-of-the-art 
technology, would provide a one-piece en- 
gine of 110,000 pounds gross weight, de- 
signed specifically for space booster appli- 
cations. As a single-unit booster it would 
produce a 340,000-pound thrust and as a 
clustered seven-unit booster it would provide 
2.38 million pound’s thrust. Low cost, re- 
liability, and early availability are prime 
factors in this design. Thiokol facilities are 
available to manufacture this road-trans- 
portable unit, which could be ready for 
flight firing in 18 months and cluster appli- 
cation in 27 months. This engine is pri- 
marily of interest to the Air Force and would 
not be duplicated by NASA development. 

3. By initiation of development of a solid 
propellant engine 14 feet in diameter and 
having 3 million pound’s thrust engine, 
which was studied under a NASA-sponsored 
program, a cheap, reliable, initial-stage 
booster could be fired in approximately 23 
months. Stage firings of this engine, yield- 
ing up to 21 million pound’s thrust, could 
be demonstrated in approximately 36 
months. This system would extend by a 
factor of six the payload capability of the 
Saturn booster, and when used as a single 
engine, could provide an economical and 
reliable backup to the Saturn system. The 
scheduled periods mentioned above are 
based on an estimated minimum cost pro- 
gram. Each period could be shortened 5 
to 6 months at an estimated 15 to 20 per- 
cent increase in cost. 

4. Larger payload capabilities will be re- 
quired in the future for lunar landings and 
exploration and deep space probes, and a 
requirement will therefore exist for ex- 
tremely high-thrust units. Thiokol has 
proposed the development of a 24-foot diam- 
eter, 15-million-pound thrust unit that in 
a clustered arrangement would provide for 
payloads in excess of 2 million pounds in 
a 300-nautical mile orbit. By the use of 
on-site or near-site loading techniques, this 
engine could be demonstrated for approxi- 
mately $20 million within 18 months. With 
the use of a single, high-thrust engine the 
reliability could be appreciably increased 
over the use of clustered arrangements. 





[From Life magazine, Apr. 7, 1961] 


WE Covutp Pass Russians In SPACE—SOONER 
THAN You THINK 


(By Albert Rosenfeld) 


Since 1957 the world prestige of the United 
States has suffered acutely from the spec- 
tacular achievements of the Soviet space 
program. The Russians are ahead in the 
space race for one main reason: they have 
much bigger rocket boosters. Their mas- 
sive engines enable them to iaunch much 
heavier payloads and, therefore, to perform 
far more impressive and spectacular mis- 
sions in space than the United States. But 
now, suddenly and unexpectedly, the United 
States tinds itself with the power to make a 
dramatic technological stride forward. We 
can catch up with the Russians after all. 

More than that, an increasing number of 
experts believe we can actually overleap 
them by a considerable margin. They also 
believe we can do it with impressive speed 
and, for the space business, at bargain- 
basement rates. 

No breakthroughs are needed, no new 
scientific theories, no revolutionary techni- 
cal concepts, no engineering miracles, It is 
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simply a matter of changing the types of pri- 
mary boosters from liquid-fueled—the 

the Russians use—to solid-fueled. Studies 
following the spectacular successes made by 
the new US. solid-fuel missiles like Polaris, 
Scout and Minuteman now show that Amer- 
ican industry is already capable of build- 
ing solid-fuel boosters with millions of 
pounds of thrust. These solid-fuel rockets 
would be far more powerful than anything 
the Russians are likely to have in the 1960’s. 
All that is needed is a decision to move full- 
speed ahead. 

Such a decision would require, to say the 
least, a broadening of the official outlook. 
Until now all our plans for large-thrust ve- 
hicles during the next 10 years have been 
based on boosters that use a liquid-fuel 
rocket. In the past, liquid boosters have 
often carried solid-fuel upper stages. The 
new idea would be to use solid fuels for 
the big lift. Then liquid fuels could be used 
for the upper stages, where their more finely 
controlled engines would count for more. 
As one rocket scientist puts it, ‘“There’s no 
point using a Cadillac to pull a hay wagon.” 

Most of the money and effort now being 
spent on giant boosters is going to the liquid- 
fuel Saturn. When operational late in 1964 
or 1965, Saturn will generate a thrust of 1.5 
million pounds, thus surpassing the 800,000- 
pound booster the Russians are believed to 
have used for their recent startling space 
feats. But it would be naive to imagine 
that the Russians are not themselves working 
on something bigger, which will outthrust 
our Saturn even before it is ready. 


THE OFFICIAL PESSIMISM 


As recently as mid-February, just after 
the Russians had launched their remote 
controlled Venusnik from a satellite already 
orbiting the earth, great pessimism was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Di- 
rector of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. “We must accept the hard 
fact,” he told a House committee, “that it 
will be 4 or 5 years before we have the booster 
capacity to perform these difficult missions. 
We're just going to have to sweat it out.” 

The same day, President Kennedy told his 
press conference that “unless we are able 
to make a scientific breakthrough, we have 
to recognize that we are in a secondary po- 
sition on boosters.” 

The distinct impression left by the state- 
ments of Dr. Dryden and President Kennedy 
is that there is nothing we can do about 
closing the booster gap. The truth appears 
to be far more hopeful: the breakthrough he 
called for is already here. If we decide to 
make the effort, we can pull ahead of the 
Russians and rapidly gain supremacy in 
space. As soon as the President realizes this, 
many rocketmen believe, he will want to in- 
corporate a crash program on big solid-fuel 
boosters into the New Frontier. 

On the same day that President Kennedy 
and Dr. Dryden spoke, Dr. Harold W. Ritchey 
of the Thiokol Chemical Corp. was address- 
ing a meeting of the American Rocket So- 
ciety, of which he is president. Ritchey said 
flatly that the United States could develop 
a 3-million-pound-thrust solid-fuel booster 
before the Saturn vehicle is operational. 
“If we were in a hurry,” he said, “we could 
have it in 18 months.” Ritchey also insisted 
that we could put together as many as seven 
such boosters in a cluster to produce a thrust 
of up to 21 million pounds, We could have 
this ready to put under the Saturn by the 
time Saturn is ready to go. 

Although some experts dispute Ritchey’s 
figures, nearly all the major solid-fuel com- 
panies agree that the development of large 
solid-fuel boosters is well within reach. 
Aerojet-General Corp., Grand Central Rocket 
Co. and United Technology Corp. have all 
submitted specific proposals along with 
Thiokol. These proposals have impressed & 
number of scientists and administrators in 
the armed services as well as in NASA. One 
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NASA official estimates that a big solid-fuel 
pooster could actually be built for $30 to $75 
million. This compares strikingly with the 
more than $200 million already spent on 
Saturn alone, 

Neither Ritchey nor any other solid-fuel 
enthusiast suggests that the liquid-fuel work 
should be canceled or curtailed, No matter 
how well a solid-fuel booster might turn 
out, we will still need Saturn and other 
liquid-fuel rockets. Liquid-fuel engines— 
especially for upper stages—can still do 
things that solid-fuel engines cannot. 


A BOOSTER WORTH PUSHING 


The solid-fuel booster is certainly worth 
pushing, said Kurt Stehling, rocket propul- 
sion scientist in NASA’s senior planning 
group, in an unofficial talk before the Na- 
tional Rocket Club. “In fact, solids repre- 
sent a unique opportunity to overtake the 
Russians quickly and economically. Once 
we have a solid booster of a given size, it is 
then relatively easy to make it much bigger. 
The technical problems of making a liquid- 
fuel rocket bigger are really formidable.” 

The odds are very much against the Rus- 
sians being able to match us in solid fuels. 
“There is nothing to indicate the existence 
of anything like our solid-fuels industry in 
Russia,” says Stehling. “The solid-fuel 
rocket is a simple-looking gadget compared 
to the liquid-fuel engine, but it requires a 
highly sophisticated and experienced indus- 
try, a chemical metallurgical and computa- 
tional complex of the sort that the Russians 
simply have not pushed.” 

Not everyone is convinced by the solid-fuel 
argument. Dr. Dryden, for one, remains 
skeptical. “You can’t just rush into pro- 
grams like this blindly,” he says. ‘“You’ve 
got to move a step at a time. In my years 
of administering research and development 
programs, it has been my experience that 
companies who submit proposals tend to be 
overoptimistic. They nearly always under- 
estimate both the time and the money it 
takes to do the job.” 

The record in the case of solid-fuel mis- 
siles would seem to contradict him. Nearly 
every recent program in this field has stayed 
approximately on schedule, and none has 
cost very much more than originally esti- 
mated. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, in charge of the 
Saturn development, also doubts solid-fuel 
booster capabilities. ‘Industry says they can 
build it, but we would have to build hun- 
dreds to check it out,” he told the House 
committee. 

Not so, other rocket scientists insist. Wil- 
liam Cohen, NASA’s chief of solid rockets, 
for example, is convinced that a large solid 
booster could be developed with perhaps 
only 7 to 10 full static firings. The Air 
Force’s Minuteman became operational with 
no more than that. 

Many NASA and Air Force people who ap- 
prove of solid boosters seem to favor the seg- 
mented approach. That is, they want to 
build the rocket in sections to simplify 
transportation problems, then put the pieces 
together at the launching site. They also 
feel that more interim testing is necessary 
before an all-out program is justified. 

Most solid-fuel scientists believe that the 
interim testing is unnecessary. They say it 
will waste a full year. Besides, some scien- 
tists hold that the segmented approach is 
wrong, since the high reliability of solid 
rockets is due partly to their simple, one- 
piece structure. If you begin manufactur- 
ing them in pieces and then have to bolt 
the pieces together, you greatly increase the 
chance of failure. In Stehling’s private opin- 
ion, either approach would work, and neither 
should be neglected. Early study and de- 
velopment would quickly show which was 
better. 

It has been argued, of course, that there is 
no urgency about beating the Russians into 
space. This argument points out that it is 
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more important to send instruments into 
space than to send men, that for America’s 
peaceful, scientific purposes our space pro- 
gram is already proceeding quite satisfac- 
torily, that there is no point in hurrying 
to get an American on the moon first, that 
the money can be better spent elsewhere. 

But President Kennedy, in his campaign 
speeches, criticized the previous administra- 
tion for complacency about the space gap, 
and Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, now Kennedy’s 
science adviser, headed a postelection sur- 
vey committee which recommended an ac- 
celerated big-booster program. The solid- 
fuel proponents now challenge them to prove 
they meant what they said. 

NASA now has a big-booster program and 
there are plans for manned orbital labora- 
tories and manned lunar expeditions. Ob- 
viously, the availability of a large booster 
earlier than expected would greatly speed 
all our plans for space exploration. All these 
plans would suddenly become more feasible. 
An investment in a big solid booster might 
even save money. If we did not have to 
worry about cutting the weight of our space 
vehicles to the bone, as we do now, much 
could be saved on research that must now 
be devoted to such problems as miniaturiz- 
ing equipment and devising compact venti- 
lating and heating systems. 

By putting up the first sputnik, the 
Russians raised their prestige tremendously 
in the eyes of the world—and lowered ours. 
Although U.S. satellites have sent back most 
of the really useful scientific information 
about space, the Russians have continued 
to do the big spectacular things, the things 
we cannot match because we do not have 
the booster power, the things that seem to 
proclaim convincingly that the Soviet Union 
has displaced the United States as the 
world’s foremost scientific and technological 
power. Actually the Russians have done 
nothing of the sort. Yet, our self-confidence 
has declined to the point where we have 
begun to believe it ourselves. The proposed 
solid-booster program seems to offer the best 
chance to regain both our prestige and our 
self-confidence. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to make my posi- 
tion on this matter crystal clear. I am 
not suggesting that solid fuel should 
supersede liquid fuel. I am as impressed 
as anyone with the great work already 
accomplished by liquid-fuel-propellant 
rockets. I understand, furthermore, that 
soon we shall develop technology in nu- 
clear propellants, and even electrical 
propellants, and perhaps others. We 
may eventually find that there is room 
for all c* these propellants in our space 
program. 

I am submitting, however, that the 
$3,100,000 called for in the proposed 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration budget for 1962 is pitifully in- 
adequate and should be _ increased. 
Without in any way reflecting on the 
importance of the role played by other 
systems, I now state that the evidence 
seems to indicate that solid-fuel pro- 
pellants show promise of doing more to 
enable us to surpass the Russians than 
any other technology now in use or ap- 
pearing on the scientific horizon, and 
that the extent of our effort to promote 
this program should be commensurate 
with its importance. 

There weeks ago I introduced a bill, 
as did my distinguished colleague from 
New York [Mr. Anruso], authorizing the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
minstration to spend $30 million for re- 
search and development of the solid-fuel 
booster, during the fiscal year 1962, in- 
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stead of the paltry $3,100,000 now pro- 
gramed. Within the past 3 weeks I 
have twice written to President Kennedy 
expressing my views on this matter. I 
have met with Mr. James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and his 
Deputy Administrator, Dr. Hugh L. Dry- 
den, and also with Mr. David E. Bell, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and his assistants, and with Dr. Jerome 
B. Wiesner, the science adviser to the 
President. I have discussed this matter 
with dozens of other top-ranking civilian 
and military officials, including the Hon- 
orable Eugene M. Zukert, Secretary of 
the Air Force, the Honorable John B. 
Connally, Secretary of the Navy, Maj. 
Gen. Don R. Ostrander, director of 
NASA’s propulsion systems, and others. 

I shall do everything in my power to 
see that in this time of national urgency, 
the solid-fuel propellant is given every 
opportunity to prove itself. 

There has been much discussion of the 
question whether, on the one hand, we 
should consider ourselves in competition 
with Soviet Russia, or whether, on the 
other hand, we should gear our progress 
to our own national needs, and com- 
pletely ignore the progress of our No. 
1 adversary. The answer to this ques- 
tion is that we should do both. There 
is no question that we should consider 
our national needs apart from those of 
Russia, and that we should follow the 
course of progress which we have marked 
out for ourselves, regardless of whether 
Russia desires to keep up with that 
course, or not. But we cannot deny that 
we are also in a very real race with Rus- 
sia and that the battlelines have long 
since been drawi. Let us hope and pray 
that this battle may always remain a 
nonmilitary one, but embattled we are, 
and the world has been put on notice. In 
this battle the winner, and not the loser, 
garners the prizes. 

One of those prizes is a stronger hand 
at the bargaining table. Another prize 
is increased prestige abroad, and stronger 
influence with the neutral nations who 
are still waiting to see which system of 
government proves itself to be strongest, 
and the best. Whether we like it or not, 
our whole free, capitalistic system is on 
trial before the bar of world public opin- 
ion, and our progress in outer space is one 
of the significant items of evidence which 
will be considered by the world in reach- 
ing its verdict. It may be argued that 
progress in space is a false and deceiving 
standard by which to measure the in- 
herent strength and durability of a sys- 
tem of government. This argument is 
probably correct, but it is beside the 
point. Whether we like it or not, the 
truth is inescapable that in the opinion 
of the spectator nations, the space yard- 
stick is a valid one. Outer space is a 
showcase, and we are being judged by 
the wares which we there display. 

Already there is talk of Russia’s plac- 
ing a man on the moon within the near 
future. My feeling is that for Russia to 
beat us to the moon would be most se- 
rious. With all my heart I urge the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to do everything in its power 
to so accelerate its program as to put us 
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back into the race to the moon. I re- 
alize, of course, that in many other areas 
of space activity we have far excelled 
the Russians. That does not obscure the 
fact, however, that because our feats 
have been less spectacular, as of now, 
the world has adjudged our total space 
program to be inferior to that of the 
Russians. 

This must be corrected. If we have to 
work around the clock, then let us work 
around the clock. If we have to aban- 
don old concepts, and adopt new ones, 
then by all that is reasonable, let us do 
so, and with full speed. 

I am not calling for the kind of pan- 
icky haste which will proliferate more 
blunders, and bring our efforts into dis- 
credit. I am calling for an unqualified 
commitment to the task of marshaling 
such national resources, manpower, and 
effort as may be needed to place us un- 
qualifiedly ahead of all other nations in 
the exploration of outer space. 








THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE RUS- 
SIANS IN ORBITING A MAN INTO 
SPACE 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, America and the 
world have been tremendously impressed 
by the achievement of the Russians in 
orbiting the world in space. There is 
no question but that it is a tremendous 
scientific accomplishment, and the Rus- 
sians are entitled to be recognized as 
being the first to put a man in space. 

I want to tell the Members of Congress 
that this situation is not new nor is it 
a surprise to the members of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
In reports and statements we have put 
out from time to time during the past 
2 years, we have pointed out that we are 
behind the Russians in the development 
of a big booster with the capability of 
carrying heavy payloads into space. 
We have urged repeatedly that every ef- 
fort be made to accelerate our big booster 
program, and at this time it is the 
Saturn program that is to be the means 
by which we hope to develop a very large 
booster with a million-and-a-half-pound 
thrust. It will be some time, however, 
before this can be accomplished. 

In the meantime, our experts tell us 
that within a very short time we will 
send an astronaut on a suborbital flight 
into space—perhaps 115 to 150 miles 
aloft and 200 miles down range. They 
also tell us that we should have a man 
in orbital flight in space within a year. 
Two years ago, Dr. Wernher von Braun 
told us that it would take us 5 years to 
go ahead of the Russians in space tech- 
nology generally even if we accelerated 
our efforts. However, I fear that the 
Russians will not be standing still while 
we attempt to catch up with where they 
are today. If we are able to put a man 
in orbital flight in space by the end of 
the year, I would state that we are defi- 
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nitely 9 months to a year behind the 
Russians, and we will be fortunate to 
keep the gap from opening further. 
This is a painful period through which 
we are living. No one likes for America 
to be second in any scientific develop- 
ment. This House should fully under- 
stand, however, that the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics has known of 
this situation for many months, and is 
doing its best by studies, by investiga- 
tions, and by authorization of money to 
help us regain the lead in all forms of 
space technology and accomplishments. 





SAVE—IT IS THE AMERICAN WAY 
OF SUCCESS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks it is with 
pleasure that I include an article writ- 
ten by Miss Tondra Nan Thompson, a 
seventh grade student of the Watseka 
Grade School, Watseka, Ill., in my con- 
gressional district. This little lady 
was the winner over 330,000 contestants 
in an essay contest sponsored by the 
National Savings & Loan League on the 
subject of thrift, which appears to be 
little known or practiced by the present 
generation. 

I heartily congratulate this young lady 
on this essay, which seems to me carries 
a message all of us might well heed: 

Save—It’s THE AMERICAN Way OF SUCCESS 

It was once said that “thrift is the wise 
use, without abuse, of human and material 
resources.” It is good to save your money, 
but if you hoard your money and don’t use it 
for a good purpose, it is miserliness. 

We save our money for things that arise 
unexpectedly, not to keep “forever and 
ever.” 

The most vital idea of saving is to spend 
less than we earn. Soon, economy becomes 
a habit. 

It’s so easy to save if you are taught how. 
Saving comes easier before you are grown 
and set in your ways, but that doesn’t mean 
it is impossible for an older person to learn 
economy. Economy is a habit and a way 
of thinking. Continued prosperity is im- 
possible without economy. 

In 1885 the first school savings bank was 
opened. 

To me, this seems to be a good idea, 
When small children are introduced to this 
they will take it as a game. As they grow 
older they will discover the money they save, 
if not neglected, can grow into a large sum 
of money. 

Budgets play a large part in saving our 
money. 

Modern homemakers must be aware of 
the everlasting demand for money. If they 
budget their expenses, there will be money 
left over to save. Then they will have 
taken a step toward success. 

If money is spent foolishly with no regard 
to saving, they will soon be in debt. Emer- 
gencies may occur, and there is no money 
set aside to pay their expenses. In a short 
while they will sink into a deep valley of 
confusion and unhappiness. 

Mr. Harding was President in 1921 to 
1923. 
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During his term in office he introduced the 
Budget Bureau. This was the United 
States’ first budget plan. 

Things would be very confused if this is- 
sue had never been brought up. Our money 
would be so scattered we would lose all 
contact with records and books. 

During World War I the Government pro- 
gram for regular saving was carried through 
with Liberty bonds and war savings stamps. 
Today, we largely use U.S. savings bonds. 

Our country’s future depends on how we 
budget our money. 

Presidential candidates make promises 
to control our money problem. 

The main idea I want to get across is; 
world affairs and personal affairs wouldn’t 
be possible without first budgeting our 
money. 

Saving is very important, so manage your 
money carefully. 

Abraham Lincoln once advised: “Pros- 
perity is the fruit of labor. Teach economy, 
That is one of the first and highest virtues, 
It begins with saving money.” 





NUCLEAR PROPULSION FOR 
ROCKETS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
5 minutes, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the after- 
math of Russia’s space achievement the 
question keeps recurring as to what the 
United States can do at this juncture to 
retrieve her position in the field of space 
exploration. The President himself said 
yesterday that it will be a long time until 
the United States catches up. And so it 
will be. 

But there is one area of American 
technology where we can take concrete 
action now and where we have a good 
chance of taking a quantum jump over 
the Russians in the years just ahead. 
This is the nuclear rocket program which 
is designed to give us the means for tak- 
ing man into interplanetary space, be- 
yond the range of chemical rockets. 

The President mentioned yesterday 
that this program, known as Project 
Rover, was being accelerated. It is true 
that some minor increases have been 
made in research and development funds 
for this year. 

What the President did not mention, 
however, was that both NASA and the 
AEC have requested considerably more 
money this year to initiate a flight pro- 
gram, and that this proposition was 
turned down by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Thus, some $7 million in operat- 
ing funds requested by AEC, and a sim- 
ilar amount by NASA, were stricken from 
the budget request, despite the full back- 
ing of both agencies. 

Even more serious, a NASA request for 
some $15 million to initiate work on 
engine tests facilities in Nevada was 
turned down by the Budget Bureau. I 
am informed on good authority that 
these cuts could result in delays of 6 
months to a year in first flight, and that 
the present target date of 1966-67 could 
not be met unless full restoration of these 
funds is made now. 

Mr. Speaker, let us avoid the mistakes 
of the past where failure to act has cost 
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us too dearly in international prestige 
and in technological leadership. Let the 
President give the go-ahead on recom- 
mendations by AEC and NASA that a 
flight program for the nuclear rocket be 
established, with a firm target date, and 
that the necessary funds be restored. Let 
us abandon the sterile exercise of multiple 
review committees and get on with the 
job. 

Mr. Khrushchev has challenged us to 
catch up with the Russians. Let us ac- 
cept his challenge and move forward vig- 
orously with the nuclear rocket program. 





REVISIONS IN THE PLAN FOR THE 
OZARK SCENIC RIVERWAYS 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, just before the Easter recess, I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 6034, to establish the 
Ozark Scenic Riverways Area in south- 
ern Missouri. In conversations with 
groups and individuals interested in the 
development of the Ozark rivers areas, 
certain improvements and clarifications 
were suggested for the riverways pro- 
posal. I have today introduced a bill 
which is a restatement of my original 
proposal with the improvements men- 
tioned incorporated. 

These changes fall basically into two 
groups. The first deals with a more 
specific statement of philosophy behind 
the cooperative development area con- 
cept which is a part of the bill. It 
clarifies the intent that land remain in 
the hands of private landowners, with 
limitations on its use only so far as is 
necessary for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of the riverways proposal. 
This is one of the keys to the idea which 
my bill advances; a cooperation between 
private and governmental interests to 
provide for the sound development of the 
Ozark rivers area. 

The second expands the statement in 
section 6 of the bill regarding multiple 
uses in the riverways area. It recognizes 
the dominant principle to be followed is 
that of use of the land for recreation and 
scenic beauty, but authorizes and en- 
courages other uses of the region not in- 
consistent with the dominant uses. It 
also provides a fuller guide for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in his efforts to 
formulate comprehensive plans for the 
development of the area as a whole. 

I believe that these changes strength- 
en and improve the bill and make it 
better reflect the interests of all parties 
interested in the development and pres- 
ervation of the Ozark rivers area. 





THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WiLson] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorpD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced the fol- 
lowing joint resolution which reads as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
composition by William Tyler Page is desig- 
nated as the American’s Creed: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Na- 
tion of many sovereign States; a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable, established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies.” 


The American’s Creed by William Ty- 
ler Page was selected as the winner in 
a nationwide contest held in 1916 and 
1917 that saw several thousand entries 
submitted to the judging committee. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 6, 
1918, on page 286, contains a steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings held 
for the first reading of the American’s 
Creed. 

In researching the American’s Creed 
that so many of us in the Congress have 
called to the attention of our constitu- 
ency, I find that the creed’s author, 
William Tyler Page, was an employee of 
the House of Representatives for many, 
many years. 

It is most fitting to note that Mr. 
Page’s American’s Creed does not con- 
tain an original word, phrase, or clause, 
but in fact is a compilation of phrases 
from the most cherished documents in 
the great history of our country. 

So that all America may again be re- 
minded of the importance of this creed 
and of the history it embodies, may I 
quote from the proceedings referenced 
above wherein the source for each clause 
is shown. 

The first clause, “I believe in the 
United States of America,” is from the 
preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The second clause, “A government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,” is from the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Daniel 
Webster’s speech in the Senate of Janu- 
ary 26, 1830, and Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech. 

“Whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed,” is from 
the Declaration of Independence. 

“A democracy in a republic,” is in sub- 
stance from No. 10 of the Federalist, by 
Madison, and article X of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“A sovereign nation of many sovereign 
States,” from “E pluribus unum,” the 
Great Sea! of the United States and ar- 
ae IV of the Constitution of the United 
s Ss. 
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“A perfect union,’ goes back to the 
preamble to the Constitution. 

“One and _ inseparable,” Webster’s 
speech in the Senate of January 26, 1830. 

“Established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity,” from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

“For which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes,” from the 
Declaration of Independence and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it,” the substance 
from Edward Everett Hale, “The Man 
Without a Country.” 

“To support its Constitution,’ from 
the oath of allegiance, section 1757 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

“To obey its laws,’ from Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address and from ar- 
ticle VI of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“To respect its flag,” the national 
anthem, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Army and Navy Regulations; War De- 
partment circular on “Flag Etiquette,” 
April 14, 1917. 

“And to defend it against all 
enemies,” from the oath of allegiance, 
section 1757 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I was surprised to find 
that the only time the American’s Creed 
has ever appeared in our CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD or received any recognition at all 
by the Congress was in the extension of 
remarks by the Honorable William J. 
Sears, of Florida, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Saturday, April 6, 1918. 

In this day and age it is most impor- 
tant that young and old share the 
thoughts of patriotism embodied in the 
American’s Creed. I humbly submit 
that we owe a responsibility in this Con- 
gress to all in the United States and 
the world who have and seek freedom, 
to bring appropriate attention to our 
creed by favorable action on this bill. 

May I urge favorable action on the 
joint resolution introduced today, offi- 
cially designating this as the “American’s 
Creed.” 

It would be my hope, following such 
favorable action, that a public docu- 
ment be prepared embodying the text 
of the American’s Creed and its origin 
so that citizens of our great country may 
appreciate the meaningful origin and 
historical content of the creed. 





WITHHOLDING OF STATE INCOME 
TAX IN MARYLAND 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MatTuias] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the laws of the United 
States relating to withholding State in- 
come tax apply differently to Federal 
employees residing and working in 
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Maryland and those who reside in 
Maryland and work in the District of 
Columbia. ‘Those who work and live 
in Maryland enjoy the convenience of 
having State income taxes withheld 
while those who work outside of the 
State must estimate their tax and pay 
it quarterly. This situation has resulted 
in an unnecessary burden being placed 
on those who work in the District of 
Columbia and live in Maryland. 

I have been asked by several groups of 
Federal employees who work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to introduce legisla- 
tion to correct this illogical differentia- 
tion, and I have introduced a bill today 
to change the present law so as to in- 
clude all Federal employees who work in 
a State contiguous with the State in 
which they reside. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury of 
the State of Maryland has informed me 
that this bill would reduce the amount 
of administrative burden carried by the 
States as well as reducing the burden 
on the employee in reporting and mak- 
ing quarterly payment to the State. 





SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
this leave to extend these remarks in 
the body of the Recorp for the reason 
that because on the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, time is some- 
times quite limited and members are 
asked to confine their remarks to ques- 
tions of the witnesses and not to submit 
any other matter for the committee 
record. 

I think all Members might be inter- 
ested to know that this morning before 
the committee appeared the Honorable 
James E. Webb, Administrator of 
NASA, Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, Mr. George M. 
Low, Chief, Manned Space Flight Di- 
vision, and Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., 
Associate Administrator of NASA. The 
meeting of the full committee was held 
in the caucus room of the Old House 
Office Building because of the overflow 
crowd from the regular committee 
rooms in the lower floor of the New 
House Office Building. The meeting 
proceeded against the background of a 
Russian space triumph within the last 
48 hours. Now it seems Maj. Yuri 
Gagarin is the first cosmonaut in his- 
tory. This morning our committee 
showed a very definite awareness of our 
country’s situation and a very strong 
desire by all to some way get out of sec- 
ond place. There was even a reluctance 
to use the expression, “overtake the 
Russians” but instead a determination 
to drive ahead at full power without 
reference to any other foreign country. 

The question was considered as to 
whether we are or are not in a race 
or in competition with Russia. My own 
personal views are that we are in such 
@ race—perhaps not an event-by-event 
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race, but certainly a very definite and 
competitive race. 

The Russian victory very certainly 
puts the capitalistic world in a poor com- 
parison and may even have an impact at 
the Laos bargaining table; when the 
Reds were first to put a man in space 
they immensely strengthened their pres- 
tige. For my part, I would like to say for 
the record that in losing this race itis a 
bitter pill to swallow, because it is a 
great propaganda loss to our country. 

I think we should all recognize, how- 
ever, that the race which ended Tuesday 
was lost before the real space emphasis 
of the United States ever began. It was 
in 1954 that the Russians seriously began 
their concentrated efforts to put a man 
in space and formed a special govern- 
mental agency in that year. Our own 
NASA was not formed until 1958. Even 
until yesterday we had all hoped we 
might get a man in space first, but that 
hope is now shattered. In the hearings 
this morning, there was no spirit of 
criticism against Dr. Dryden and cer- 
tainly not against Mr. Webb, who has 
held his office as Administrator of NASA 
for only a matter of months. 

As to what will be the reaction across 
the country, will take time to assess. For 
the time being it is just a matter of a 
great nation pausing to take a good long 
hard look as to how it can best recoup 
the loss of the first place prize and how it 
can best solve what is really a great prob- 
lem—a way to regain the propaganda 
advantage lost to a competitor. It is 
suggested we should not be so much con- 
cerned about this present setback, as we 
should be concerned about a possible 
muffing of our own attempts later this 
month or in May. In other words, a new 
loss or setback because of a possible 
malfunction. It would be nothing less 
than disastrous for the United States 
now to hurry at such a furious tempo 
that there might be failure, which would 
be a spectacle with an even greater 
propaganda lever for the Reds. This 
much we are sure of—we must make a 
better effort to integrate or consolidate 
all of the resources and strength of our 
great country to the end that there 
should not and just could not be any 
weaknesses in the future program. If 
we have lost first prize in the man-in- 
space race, maybe we can capture some 
other event in the space race such as a 
highly successful communications satel- 
lite with the first in the world to be 
operational and really usable by all 
mankind. 

As a member of the House committee 
dealing with space problems, as I look 
back on our hearing this morning, 
whether we like it or not, we are forced 
to the following conclusions: 

First. Whatever our feelings, we are 
not now in first place in the man in 
space contest. 

Second. We are in a competitive space 
race with Soviet Russia, which we can- 
not sidestep or soft-pedal. 

We had just as well face both of these 
facts. The full impact or reaction of 
this propaganda victory of the Reds 
cannot at the moment be appraised or 
measured. I shall never forget the re- 
action in the fall of 1957 following Sput- 
nik I, when the Russians won the first 
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race into space. People were not simply 
shocked and awed, they were literally 
stunned and I suspect these same feelings 
are going through the land today, but 
this time in addition we are just down- 
right hurt that we must again take 
second place. 

Now to recapitulate, one approach to 
the problem could be a crash program of 
very great urgency with the old idea, 
“Spare no horses,” while an alternate 
could be said to be “Let us make great 
haste, but speed ahead with some cau- 
tion.” For my part, I want to put it 
clearly in the Recorp that I think the 
latter alternative is by far the wiser 
because while we may now be second, a 
U.S. failure due to some malfunctions 
could make us look even amateurish. 
Let us see to it that this does not 
happen. 

So what can we do? Whether the 
Russians have a 4-year headstart or 
only a 2-year headstart, nonetheless 
time is of essence. This points up the 
necessity of bringing to a halt any busi- 
ness-as-usual attitude in the sense that 
the 40-hour week at any space installa- 
tion be continued. All vital installations 
should be moved up immediately to two 
shifts and soon to three shifts or around 
the clock working schedule. Then there 
is one other way we might or possibly 
can do something about the situation 
and that is in the matter of an increase 
in our booster capacity or thrustpower. 
Manufacturers of solid propellants say 
they can increase the thrust capacity by 
several million pounds. Up to now, we 
of the committee have had only their 
word for it, but even these assertions or 
allegations are so encouraging that they 
are worth looking into much more thor- 
oughly than seems to have been the case. 
In fiscal 1962, NASA’s budget calls for 
over $60 million for liquid propellant 
boosters and only $3 million for solid 
propellant boosters. It is my opinion 
that a $3-million appropriation will per- 
mit only a very short, quick, and in- 
sufficient look and inadequate study of 
what could be or might prove to be one 
way to leapfrog ourselves into a position 
of equal thrustpower or booster capacity 
with the Russians. 





THE REAL DANGER TO OUR FREE- 
DOM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday’s news that the Rus- 
sians had put a man into orbit and 
safely returned him to earth created 
both admiration and fear in the minds 
of many Americans who cherish our 
national security, are proud of our in- 
dividual freedom and _ opportunity. 
While we can admire the accomplish- 
ment, regret we were not first in this 
achievement; while it is proof that in 
one incident, in some fields, the Rus- 
sians and communism—considered as 
enemies—excel, there is no reason for us 
to conclude we are less efficient, our form 
of government less desirable for the 
average individual than communism. 
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Nor is the event proof that dictator- 
ship or autocracy gives the average in- 
dividual more freedom, a more desirable 
environment than does an adherence to 
our constitutional government. 

As has been said so many times, our 
real danger comes from within, not from 
abroad. Prosperous, comparatively free, 
we have assumed that our blessings were 
our due, would always be attainable. 

Hence it is that international minded 
citizens, primarily intellectuals, have 
bit by bit surrendered our national sov- 
ereignty—and a book could be written 
on that subject—and that likewise, be- 
cause of our good fortune, we have for- 
gotten the welfare of all, granted in- 
dividuals or groups an undue amount 
of authority. 

The future security of our country, 
the freedom and the opportunity of our 
people, rests upon the sound principle 
that the less government, except as 
needed to protect the weak from the 
strong, the innocent from the crafty, 
rests upon the theory or principle that 
government by the people is more effi- 
cient and desirable than government by 
bureaucracy or a dictator. 

Unfortunately, overlong we have less- 
ened our insistence upon observance of 
that principle, permitted pressure groups 
to control us and our Government. Yes- 
terday a letter was sent to each Member 
of Congress quoting one clause of a pro- 
posed union contract submitted to the 
dairy industry—similar contracts are in 
existence elsewhere—which, if univer- 
sally adopted and adhered to, completely 
repudiates the idea of self-government, 
would make it impossible for the indi- 
vidual or business organization to carry 
on, would turn over management from 
the owner to the employees. 

That clause is quoted: 

The employer agrees to notify the union 
in writing of any proposed change in the 
methods of operation which may affect em- 
ployees covered by this agreement. All pro- 
posed changes will be discussed between the 
employer and the union prior to effectuating 
any change where the proposed change would 
introduce new job classifications, new types 
of equipment, affect the wages, hours, and 
working conditions, or result in a reduction 
of employment opportunity or earning op- 
portunity to employees covered by this agree- 
ment. All changes must be mutually agreed 
upon by the union and the employer prior to 
effectuating the change. As used in this 
agreement, “mutually agreed” means actual 
agreement and shall not mean a resolution of 
a disagreement through arbitration. Where 
the parties are unable to reach agreement on 
& proposed change, the proposed change will 
not be effectuated by the employer. Nothing 
in this agreement shall be construed to pro- 
hibit the union from striking or engaging in 
other lawful economic activities to enforce 
this provision. 


Read it and weep or, if you prefer, 
Swear, but in either case do something 
about it; for it destroys the opportunity 
of everyone who creates and maintains 
a job, meets a payroll, to give employ- 
ment to anyone. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does that mean they 
would have to get permission from the 
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union or approval of the union as to 
how and when they deliver milk to your 
door? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
sure. If milk was delivered or if the 
dairy wanted to deliver to customers on 
a new route, lengthen or shorten one. 

Mr. GROSS. That would be a 
method. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly, and the employer might want to 
tell the fellows making cottage cheese 
to be sure and wash up before they start 
to mix any product. Under this con- 
tract, he could not do so until the union 
approved. 

Mr. GROSS. Would they have to get 
permission to put salt in cheese, for 
instance? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly. This authority does not go to 
Mr. Hoffa; it goes to the local union. 
But the ultimate decision to approve or 
disapprove of the change or of a new 
procedure or method would be made by 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Mr. Hoffa’s organ- 
ization. 

The producer could not add to or take 
from any product without the consent 
of the union. Under Federal law you 
cannot put too much salt or water in 
some products—might be an adultera- 
tion—but under this language the union 
fellow would tell you, subject, of course, 
to Federal legislation, what you could 
or could not do. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, and Warehousemen’s 
Union? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure. 
This is Jimmie Hoffa’s outfit. There is 
one good thing about Jimmie, he knows 
enough to hire competent and skillful 
lawyers. 

The fact that Jimmie’s lawyers are 
skillful works out all right for his organ- 
ization, but is exceedingly tough on em- 
ployers and, naturally, adds to the cost 
of the product which those who use it 
must pay. 





A PRIMER ON LAOS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
word, Laos, is on everybody’s tongue to- 
day, but some confusion exists as to 
where or what Laos is. The following 
brief sketch of the country may be of 
interest generally. 

A very little country gives the United 
States a very big headache. Very few 
Americans know as much about Laos as 
they did about Korea some 10 years 
ago, or about Sarajevo 45 years ago. 
Yet Laos may set off a bigger war than 
either one of them. How come? How 
did we manage to get mixed up in all 
this mess, anyway? 

Taken by and for itself alone, some 
say Laos is hardly worth a little war, 
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let alone a big one, and unless other 
considerations intervene, we had better 
forget it. Whether or not such con- 
siderations do in fact exist, it is hard 
for the average man to judge. And on 
the highest levels of diplomacy, it seems 
equally difficult for America to make up 
its collective mind on the issues, and 
accept the inevitable consequences of its 
decision. 

Laos lies in the far southeast corner 
of Asia, part of a peninsula that sticks 
down like a sore thumb toward the Far 
East islands and Australia. Across some 
thousand miles of open sea lies the 
Philippine Islands, and a little farther 
away, around the corner of bulging 
China, is Japan. Toward the west, and 
close at hand, is the Bay of Bengal and 
Rangoon, both more familiar from Kip- 
ling’s poem than otherwise. Next we 
run into Burma, and soon into India. 

Laos is a completely landlocked 
country, touching the sea nowhere. It 
is completely surrounded by other pre- 
sumably independent states, none of 
them sufficiently strong population- 
wise, industrially, militarily, or cultur- 
ally to interpose any serious obstacle to 
the advance of communism in that direc- 
tion. On the map, Laos looks something 
like a medieval battleax. Its jagged- 
edged blade extends into Siam, or Thai- 
land, on the west. The long narrow 
handle of the ax reaches down to Cam- 
bodia on the south. East, between Laos 
and the South China Sea, stretches the 
two states of South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam. For a hundred miles or so, 
on the north, Laos butts into the Yunnan 
Province of Red China. 

The area of Laos is given as about 
86,000 square miles, say about the com- 
bined areas of Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. It is 600 miles, north to 
south, from end to end, perhaps as far 
as from Washington to the Mississippi 
River. The extreme width of the blade 
of the ax may be about 150 miles, per- 
haps as far as from Washington to Phil- 
adelphia, but much of the handle is not 
more than 50 miles wide, scarcely the 
distance from Washington to Baltimore. 
Mountain ridges as high as 9,000 feet 
cut the north into innumerable valleys, 
narrow and inaccessible. Toward the 
south the ridges taper off to 5,000 feet or 
less. The whole area lies in the tropics, 
farther south than Cuba. So in the 
lowlands we have hot dense tropics, 
while on the higher ridges the winter 
winds blow as cold as they do in Wash- 
ington. During the summer, from May 
to October, the southwest monsoons 
dump from 50 to 80 inches of rain on the 
highlands. Yet much of the arable 
land needs irrigation to support vegeta- 
tion. 

Truly an inhospitable country. And 
teeming with population as most of 
southern and eastern Asia is, few people 
have bothered to settle in Laos. The 
present population is estimated at less 
than 1% million, say about 80 percent 
of the number in Metropolitan Washing- 
ton. There is little indication that there 
were ever any more. The inhabitants 
subsist almost entirely by farming, rice 
being, of course, the principal crop. 
They produce a little corn, sugarcane, 
citrus fruits, cotton, tobacco, and some 
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coffee. A little tin, gold, and silver have 
been mined, and the forests are filled 
with valuable teakwood, if anybody could 
get it out. Manufactures are nonexist- 
ent. There is not a mile of railroad in 
the kingdom. A few highways branch 
out from the larger towns, but they are 
soon lost in the jungle, and are com- 
pletely impassable in the rainy season. 
Travel is mainly by boat. The Mekong 
River, said to be the 10th largest river 
in the world, flows south through the 
western edge of the country. Neces- 
sarily, there are few and unimportant 
exports, and no problems of unfavorable 
trade balances. 

The ethnic comppsition of the popula- 
tion is also difficult to trace. Some one- 
half to two-thirds of the natives are 
described as Lao, probably a Chinese 
strain. Others are Thai—Siamese. A 
few members of aboriginal Kha tribes 
live in the remote mountains, and also 
some primitive tribesmen of Moi, or In- 
donesian, origin. Modern Chinese have 
filtered in from the north. Speaking 
generically, they are all members of the 
yellow race. Individuals are relatively 
short in stature, sturdy, heavy set, with 
yellowish complexion, black hair, and 
oblique eyes. The prevailing religion 
is Buddhism. The official language is 
Lao, but French is widely used in com- 
merce and government. Illiteracy is said 
to be practically universal. 

The Government of Laos is ostensibly 
a liberal monarchy, with the usual 
ministry and elected assembly. But the 
country is divided up into 12 provinces, 
each more or less controlled by a native 
prince. The struggle of rival princes 
for political power furnishes the key to 
undependable government for the whole 
country, and to the bewildering switches 
in foreign policy that dismay the Western 
statesman. For it must be emphasized 
that in southeast Asia, as in much of the 
other undeveloped parts of the world, 
there is no such thing as a sense of na- 
tionalism. Loyalties go to the tribe or 
to an individual. Nationalism is a West- 
ern and a sophisticated invention. A 
Virginian and an Ohioan and an Orego- 
nian may swear allegiance to the same 
flag—and back their words with their 
bodies. But if we were in Laos, a Vir- 
ginian would be quite indifferent to the 
fate of an Ohioan, and he would care 
less. 

There is no written history of Laos 
extending back through the centuries. 
In ancient times it was part of the King- 
dom of Siam. In the early part of the 
19th century the French came into the 
area in connection with their other hold- 
ings in the Far East. In 1893, a treaty 
gave France protective custody over ter- 
ritory east of the Mekong River, with 
additional territory west of the river 
ceded in 1904. During World War II, the 
Japanese took over southeast Asia from 
the control of the Western Powers. At 
the close of the war, in 1946, Laos was 
given autonomy in internal affairs, and 
the next year King Sisavong Vong pro- 
claimed a new constitution for the coun- 
try, establishing a Council of Ministers 
and a National Assembly. In 1949, Laos 
was admitted as an associated state 
of the French Union, but in subsequent 
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years the independence of the kingdom 
was further extended, leaving its rela- 
tionship with the French Union decidedly 
uncertain. During the early 1950’s when 
the Communists invaded the neighbor- 
ing State of Vietnam, Lao fought 
against the intruders. Finally, Laos was 
admitted, as a sovereign state, to the 
United Nations in 1955. 

But there was no peace for the little 
country. Rival aspirants for power suc- 
ceeded each other in office at frequent 
intervals. The procedure seemed to be 
that a faction would seize the govern- 
ment offices whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. The “ins” would then 
be “out,” and unless they had sufficient 
power, they acquiesced in the new 
“status quo.” Meanwhile the King him- 
self was not affected by the change. He 
simply went along with the course of 
events and duly appointed the new re- 
gime to the Ministry. Frequent official 
government papers announce the change 
as a step toward “unification and recon- 
ciliation” to which every segment of the 
population agreed. 

In 1959, Prime Minister Phui Sanani- 
kone formed a new government under 
exceptional powers granted him by the 
National Assembly to meet the prob- 
lems engendered by the occupation of a 
strip of Laotian territory by military 
forces of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Vietnam—Communist. He 
anounced that the government would 
have no further use for the Geneva 
agreement by which Laos was made a 
part of the French Union, and would rely 
solely on the United Nations to settle its 
disputes. Later in the same year, the 
King died and was succeeded by his son, 
Savang Vathana. The Ministry re- 
signed, and the new King appointed 
Thao Kou Abhay as Prime Minister. The 
new government, in accordance with 
custom, was called a “government of 
coalition and national reconciliation, in- 
cluding all factions.” In June 1960, 
there was another new government, with 
Tiao Somsanith as its head, and in Octo- 
ber 1960, still another, with Souvanna 
Phouma as Prime Minister. 

Such is the sketchy history of a little 
country whose name may go down in 
history as the trigger of a war big 
enough to destroy modern civilization. 
So far in the story, the United States is 
involved in no way. We have no in- 
terest in Laos, per se. If any Western 
Power had any claims in the situation, 
it would be France. For a century, 
France exercised nominal overlordship 
in the area. Yet the French were never 
involved in Laos as the English were in 
India. They built a few roads, trained 
a handful of civil servants, established 
a skeleton public service, and that was 
about all. They undertook very little 
development of natural resources, and 
extracted little or no profit from their 
involvement. Their stake in Laos was 
more geographic than economical or po- 
litical. It was near other parts of their 
colonial domain, and they wanted no one 
else in it. Now the colonial empire of 
France, along with that of the other 
European powers, is retreating before 
the wave of racial antagonism sweeping 
over the world. The United States has 
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repeatedly expressed its abhorrence of 
colonialism. We will neither maintain 
the right of any nation to hold colonies 
nor assist it in protecting such right. 
On the other hand we have been equally 
insistent on respecting the rights of 
well-defined groups, among them such 
conspicuous groups as are held together 
by ties of race. 

It seems fair and reasonable to state 
that we have been drawn into the con- 
flict because of a half century of obses- 
sion with an idea, with an ideal, never 
worked out to its ultimate and logical 
end. That idea, simply stated, is that 
no recognized nation anywhere on the 
globe should be permitted to take over 
by force of arms any other nation. Let 
us see how this brought us into Laos. 

In September 1954, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization—SEATO—was 
formed at Manila. There a collective 
defense treaty was signed by Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. The treaty was 
a response to the demand that the area 
be protected against Communist expan- 
sion, especially as that expansion was 
manifested through military aggression 
in Korea and Indochina, and through 
subversion backed by organized armed 
forces in Malaya and the Philippines. 
The small states of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos were not included in the 
treaty because it was assumed that they 
were included under the umbrella of 
the French Union, and France was a 
signatory of the treaty. Hence these 
states were protected under protocol. 
The treaty defines its purposes as de- 
fensive only, and includes provisions for 
self-help and mutual aid in prevent- 
ing and countering subversive activities 
directed from without, and cooperation 
in promoting economic progress and 
social well-being. The Organization— 
SEATO—has no standing army, but is 
based on mobile striking forces of mem- 
ber states, which regularly engage in 
combined military exercises. It main- 
tains a central office at Bangkok, with a 
Secretary General and staff. 

The purposes of SEATO have not been 
realized in southeast Asia. Communist 
expansion continued and still continues. 
Vietnam was the first to suffer partial 
conquest. The tactics of expansion tech- 
niques were the same as they have al- 
ways been. Cadres of trained Commu- 
nists infiltrated the countryside in the 
guise of ordinary citizens of the country. 
It was impossible for naive and unso- 
phisticated natives to resist their blan- 
dishments. They gained adherents 
among aspiring local politicians and 
their followers in pockets over the coun- 
try. Unorganized fighting broke out in 
many places at once, with no clear line 
drawn between true patriots and rebels. 
Vietnam was divided into two parts, the 
north held by the Communists, and the 
south insisting on neutrality. 

Laos was next scheduled for attack, 
and by the same tactics. The northern 
blade of the battleax, a jungle of nar- 
row mountain valleys isolated from each 
other and from the outside world, offers 
an ideal terrain for infiltration. ‘The 
untutored Laotians can hardly be ex- 
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pected to distinguish friend from foe, 
especially when confused by conniving 
politicians. There are said to be as 
many as 10 rival groups of partisans. 
Trained bands of Communists invade an 
area. They are accused of capturing 
and carrying off groups of native youths 
for indoctrination. It is possible to 
believe that thege youths are easily per- 
suaded by the usual specious promises. 
Fighting breaks out here and there. It 
is said that after some brisk firing, the 
participants abandon their arms and 
walk down what serves as a road just 
like peaceful citizens. Then somebody 
comes along and picks up the weapons, 
and fighting is renewed there or else- 
where. It is little wonder that muni- 
tions intended to serve one side in the 
conflict are found in the possession of 
the other side. 

Since about 1955, the United States 
has paid directly the full salaries of 
what was intended to be the Laotian 
Army, in addition to training officers 
and furnishing uniforms and weapons. 
A total of some $325 million has been 
invested in Laos, 80 percent of it for 
purely military purposes. Until last fall, 
the United States apparently paid both 
sides impartially. The information is 
that fighting would go on for a week or 
10 days. Then the paymaster would 
appear, fighting would stop, the pay- 
master would pay one side, then go over 
to the other side and pay them. Last 
fall, the United States refused to pay 
more than one side. The other side 
then appealed to the Communists, but 
it is to be noted that they appealed to 
the Russians, and not to the Chinese. 
For the Laotians appear to fear and 
hate the Chinese. They insist that they 
want only to be neutral—neither pro- 
Communist nor pro-Western. And that 
insistence contributes substantially to 
the difficulties of applying SEATO pro- 
visions against expansion. Many local 
politicians oppose intervention of any 
foreign military forces. It has been 
practically impossible to pinpoint any 
specific locality where SEATO guaran- 
tees have been infringed and to bring 
in Western forces in opposition. South 
Vietnam and Cambodia join India in 
opposing any intervention. Both France 
and England decline to take any positive 
action. 

Efforts to halt Communist expansion 
by methods currently in use have not 
been successful. We have not even been 
successful in an area only a Sabbath 
day’s journey from the tip of Florida. So 
far as Laos is concerned, an explanation 
is offered by Norman Cousins in a series 
of statements which he proposes as facts. 
Some of these are— 

First. Laos is not a nation, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. 

Second. Its people are not homoge- 
neous. 

Third. It is not a democratic society. 

Fourth. The fighting is not a civil war. 

Fifth. There are no means for termi- 
nating hostilities. 

United States policy in Laos, and else- 
where, has been formulated in terms of 
“containment” and “massive retaliation” 
enunciated by former Secretary of State 
Dulles, and concurred in, for the most 
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part, by the Democratic opposition. The 
new policy of the present administration 
would recognize the aspirations of the 
Laotians to be neutral, and the present 
proposals for settlement of the conflict 
would involve inclusion of elements in 
the Laotian Government which are cer- 
tainly not pro-Western, and some of 
which may even be pro-Communist. In 
these proposals, we are not only going 
along with the strong neutralist senti- 
ments of India, but with the quite evi- 
dent reluctance of France and England 
to apply the drastic measures which are 
essential to any effective action against 
communism. 

Unfortunately, American opinion on 
the whole matter may be divided. Na- 
tional politics is becoming, or always has 
been, a factor. The Republicans claim 
some sort of copyright on the policies of 
“containment.” They are loath to ad- 
mit that these policies have failed, even 
though they have been supported in the 
policies by the Democrats. At the same 
time, the Republicans have hesitated to 
carry their “containment” policy to the 
point of armed intervention. The 
armed intervention of the United States 
in Korea branded the Democrats as a 
war party. Now some opponents of the 
administration find it convenient to ex- 
plore the political possibilities of new 
proposals. If the Democrats agree to a 
settlement in Laos which includes pro- 
Communists in the Government, it is 
simply a reversion to their alleged prac- 
tice of being “soft on communism.” If 
we send our boys to fight and die in the 
jungles of Laos, that will prove conclu- 
sively that Democrats can only solve 
domestic difficulties by going to war. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
is not a proper political issue. Both 
parties share too acutely and equally in 
its consequences. Old policies have not 
worked in the way we hoped they would 
work. It may be doubted that a new 
policy will do any better. If mistakes 
were made in the application of old 
policies, it is not evident that these mis- 
takes in themselves caused the failure. 
We have reached a stage in the flow of 
events when some hard and painful 
choices must be made, all of them uncer- 
tain in outcome. Statesmen of both 
sides must sit down and commit them- 
selves to something that may be irrevoc- 
able. Among many alternatives, some 
who urge direct action might suggest, 
first, to take up the burden of Western 
civilization and constitute the United 
States as the guardian and protector of 
mankind everywhere. If there is going 
to be only one world, we are going to 
head it. We should need to go imme- 
diately on the offensive and attack com- 
munism with every force we have 
wherever we find it. Our: allies and the 
neutralists may join us or stand aside, 
as they will. If this course is inevitable 
in the long run, we should adopt it be- 
fore our enemies have gained further 
strength. Action short of utter ruth- 
lessness is ineffective in a holy war. To 
dedicate our every resource to the fight 
may mean ultimate victory; to hold back 
a single unit may spell disaster and ruin. 

The second alternative may be to re- 
draw the boundaries of the fortress free 
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world, say along the Elbe in the east, 
from the tip of Alaska to Australia in 
the west, and along the Mediterranean 
and Caribbean in the south. An Iron 
Curtain has two sides. On our side we 
could defy the utmost rage of an under- 
developed and undeveloped technology. 
On the other side of the curtain, the 
various peoples of the rest of the world 
would be left to work out their own 
destinies in their own time and in their 
own way. Some say there is little evi- 
dence that any help we have given in the 
past to Communist-oriented peoples, or 
may be able to give in the future, will 
speed the process. Centuries may elapse, 
even millenia. After all, it is more than 
2,000 years since civilization first ap- 
peared in Europe in the form of the 
ancient Greeks. Plato and Aristotle 
talked about justice and humanitarian- 
ism in terms which Western civilization 
has hardly been able to exhibit in prac- 
tice in our own day. This is President 
Kennedy’s “long twilight struggle.” 

The confused and fitfully frenetic peo- 
ples of the world aspire to be freemen. 
Before they can attain that status, they 
must master the techniques, physical, 
mental, and moral, necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain freedom. It is a task 
tedious and difficult. As the old Hebrew 
prophet put it: 

Whom shall he teach knowledge? and 
whom shall he make to understand doc- 
trine? them that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts. For precept 
must be upon precept, precept upon precept; 
line upon line, line upon line; here a little 
and there a little; for with stammering lips 
and another tongue will he speak to this 
people. To whom he said, This is the rest 
wherewith ye may cause the weary to rest; 
and this is the refreshing; yet they would 
not hear. But the word of the Lord was 
unto them precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; 
here a little and there a little; that they 
might go, and fall backward, and be broken, 
and snared, and taken. 





VETERANS HOME LOAN BENEFITS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DuLsKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill before us, namely 
H.R. 5723. 

This bill will provide additional time 
for our deserving veterans to use their 
home loan benefits which to date a ma- 
jority of them have been hampered in so 
doing because of the previous adminis- 
tration’s tight-money policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we have some 14 million 
World War II and Korean veterans who 
have not used their home loan benefits. 
The bill under consideration provides for 
a realistic phasing out of the program, 
and at the same time gives our veterans 
with the longest term of service the long- 
est period within which time to use their 
entitlement. In addition to this orderly 
phasing out, the bill sets a cutoff date for 
the use of the benefits for World War II 
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veterans as July 25, 1967, and February 
1, 1975, for our Korean veterans. The 
bill also provides a large sum of money, 
spread over the next 5 years, to assist 
veterans living in our small towns, cities, 
and rural areas to obtain a home loan 
where private financing has been gener- 
ally unavailable. 

In my district my veterans have been 
more fortunate than the majority of vet- 
erans in that 39.6 percent of the veter- 
ans residing in Erie County have been 
able to obtain a veterans’ home loan. 
The national average is 25.2 percent 
which shows that the lenders in my area 
have made available funds for veterans’ 
mortgages. Previous to the tight-money 
policy, the lenders in my district pub- 
licly stated that they would take care of 
their own GI’s and would not need any 
outside financing. I wish to take this 
opportunity to commend my hometown 
lenders in the splendid cooperation that 
they have given the GI’s of Erie County. 
Even though the GI's living in Erie 
County have been so fortunate, the areas 
surrounding Erie County have been less 
fortunate in that of the total of 43 vet- 
erans in the State of New York who are 
on the direct loan waiting list for a loan, 
31 of them live in this surrounding area 
of Erie County. 

Mr. Speaker, the veterans in my area 
will not require a great amount of money 
provided for in the bill, but they will 
need the additional time that is provided 
in order to be able to find a home and a 
loan at the same time. I am sure the 
committee report on the bill before us 
will show that the money provided for in 
the bill is greatly needed, and I feel con- 
fident that my colleagues will support 
the bill now before us. 





TRADE AGREEMENTS AND THE 
ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZanvDT] is recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has operated under the 
trade agreement program since its first 
enactment in 1934, or nearly 27 years. 

The original act authorized the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements with 
foreign countries and to reduce existing 
rates of duty by as much as 50 percent. 
The average duty in those days was a 
little over 50 percent across the board. 
Of course, we also had a free list but 
the duties that we did have, averaged, as 
just said, a little over 50 percent. 

Under the 1934 act the President was 
authorized by Congress to cut these 
rates in half. 

A number of bilateral agreements had 
been made with individual countries, 
some 20-odd, when in 1945 the President 
was authorized to make an additional 
50 percent reduction in the duty rates 
remaining at that time. If a duty had 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It 
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went into effect on January 1, 1948. 
Thereafter we held a number of addi- 
tional tariff-cutting conferences under 
the general agreement, which became 
known as GATT. 

One was convened in Annecy, France, 
in 1949; the next one in Torquay, Eng- 
land, in 1950-51, the fourth one in Ge- 
neva in 1955 and the final one was set for 
September 1960 and January 1961. It 
is still underway. 

Since 1945 the President was twice 
given additional tariff-reducing author- 
ity, namely, a 15 percent reduction in 
the act of 1955 and another one of 20 
percent in the Trade Agreements Act of 
1958. The latter is still in effect but 
will expire in June 1962. 

The tariff-cutting conferences since 
1947 have been multilateral in charac- 
ter rather than bilateral, such as were 
negotiated before 1947. Today GATT 
has 42 members, with a few of them 
holding a limited membership. 

Under this trade program since 1934 
tariffs of the United States have been 
reduced drastically. The protective ef- 
fect is down about 80 percent from the 
1930-35 level. Most of the reduction has 
been in the form of tariff cuts but a part 
is attributable to the rise in prices and 
its effect on what are known as specific 
duties. These are rates based on some 
measure of quantity, weight, size, or the 
like, and bear no fixed relation to value. 
When prices go up the protective effect 
declines in proportion; and, of course, 
we have had sharp price increases since 
1934. Our average duty today is only 
a little over 10 percent compared with a 
little over 50 percent 27 or 28 years ago. 

Representatives of the State Depart- 
ment are presently in Geneva, ready to 
embark on the 20 percent cut author- 
ized under the last Trade Agreements 
Act, that is, the one of 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is fair to say 
that since the early days of the trade 
agreements program there have been 
numerous complaints about its admin- 
istration by the executive branch. The 
principal complaints have been about the 
ineffectiveness of the remedies provided 
by law for relief from serious injury 
caused by imports. After 27 years, and 
in view of the serious competitive situ- 
ation that confronts many industries as 
a result of sharply rising imports within 
the past few years, it is high time that 
the whole trade agreements legislation 
relating to relief from import injury be 
reexamined. 

The failure of the present escape 
clause to do what it was intended, not 
only by Congress, to do, but by all the 
spokesmen of the Executive when they 
appeared before congressional commit- 
tees, is notorious. The Congress on sev- 
eral oceasions since 1951, when it first 
enacted the escape clause, has amended 
it to make sure of the congressional in- 
tent. Nevertheless the record of its ad- 
ministration has continued virtually to 
nullify the intent of Congress. This has 
been in shocking disregard of the state- 
ments of executive officials, including 
successive Presidents of the United 
States. The record is indeed one of cyn- 
ical disregard of promises and assur- 
ances and of callous indifference to do- 
mestic industries and their workers who 
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are at the mercy of low-wage import 
competition. 

Many industries have applied to the 
Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause. Few have had success. The 
scorecard is not a pretty one when read 
against the needs of the situations and 
the expressions of the various Secre- 
taries of State, Under Secretaries, and 
other Cabinet members over the years 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

One of them, referring to the escape 
clause, said: 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that in my opin- 
ion, that is a very effective means of giving 
relief to producers who have been injured 
or who are able to show that they are seri- 
ously threatened with injury. 


This was William L. Clayton, Under 
Secretary of State, testifying before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
1948, page 417 of the hearings. 

Many other assurances in a similar 
positive vein were given; and it was no 
wonder that the Congress, convinced of 
the sincerity of these official words, took 
them seriously and passed the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act from time to 
time. What could be more reasonable 
than the trade agreements process as 
described by the executive spokesmen, 
both as they testified before congres- 
sional committees and as they propa- 
gandized the public? 

Before a trade agreement is made, 
they said, every precaution is taken to 
make sure that no duty will be reduced 
to a point at which serious injury will 
occur to a domestic industry. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull told the House 
Ways and Means Committee in 1943, 
April 12, that: 

Every precaution is provided in advance 
to take care of any unexpected development 
that might be injurious or materially hurt- 
ful to any of our industries. 


If a mistake were made—and, of 
course, they were all human—there was 
the escape clause, which was, so they 
said, a sure and prompt remedy. To re- 
peat, what could be more reasonable, 
more solicitous of our industries and 
their workers than this? Who could 
complain about a program under which 
so much care was taken to avoid injury 
in the first place and then providing so 
effective a remedy if a mistake was 
made? 

Certainly the public no less than the 
Congress had every right to believe that 
here we had a program that could not go 
wrong. The promises were doubled in 
brass, so to speak, and copper riveted. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately the record 
speaks otherwise. ‘This is how it shapes 
up: 

Cases completed by Tariff Commission... 113 


Applications withdrawn by applicant... 6 
Applications dismissed by the Commis- 
oats iiedeitial ta ieaiaieaicnc cena cebiatenigien tT on all 14 
Investigations terminated without for- 
GUE Nic nea sb bsccecceneeen 8 
Cases in which no injury was found... 50 
Cases in which Commission was equally 
NE iin en A 7 
Cases in which Commission found seri- 
CIR IOIBET ominc men inceminremnnne lip idinnd 28 
athens sears caret aces tar 113 
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This tabulation shows that out of a 
total of 113 cases the Tariff Commission 
sent 35 to the President recommending 
a tariff increase. Of these 35 there were 
7 in which the Commission divided 
equally; but such cases go to the Presi- 
dent. 

Of the 35 sent to the President he took 
positive action’ in only 13 cases. In 
several of these cases the President di- 
luted the Commission’s recommendation 
by promulgating a smaller increase in 
the tariff than that recommended. 
Among the cases rejected by the Presi- 
dent were six unanimous decisions of the 
Commission. 'Two of the thirteen cases 
promulgated by the President have since 
been terminated, that is, the lower duty 
restored. 

This leaves a grand total of 11 cases 
in which a remedy against injury are in 
effect today, or less than 10 percent of 
the total cases that have come before the 
Commission. 

With the exception of watches, bi- 
cycles, stainless steel flatware, and lead 
and zinc the remaining successful cases 
are of minor commercial importance. 
Among them will be found safety pins, 
clinical thermometers, dried figs, type- 
writer ribbon cloth, and spring clothes- 
pins. 

No wonder that complaints against 
this system have become so universal 
among those who are exposed to the 
intolerable competition from low-wage 
areas in different parts of the world. So 
widespread in fact are these complaints 
it is imperative that Congress pay heed. 
The import situation is no longer a mat- 
ter of indifference. Destructive import 
competition is hitting into all areas of 
the country and into one industry after 
another. 

Mr. Speaker, it is, after all, the func- 
tion of Congress to regulate the foreign 
commerce of this country and to lay and 
collect duties on imports. It is true that 
a delegation of authority was made to 
the President; but, with so much dis- 
satisfaction arising over the use made of 
this delegation, we should come back to 
earth and look anew upon the question 
to see what can be done to meet the 
complaints. We cannot under the Con- 
stitution simply shirk our responsibility. 
Yet the fact is that the executive branch 
and not the Congress has regulated the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
these past 15 years—especially since the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
was negotiated in 1947. The trend is 
toward more rather than less executive 
control in this field. 

Any program that has been in effect 
27 years as has the trade agreements 
program should be overhauled to bring 
it into line with present realities. In the 
present position of the United States in 
world trade the program is outmoded 
and obsolete. We are bleeding economi- 
cally from many wounds inflicted by the 
knife that cut our tariffs; and yet it is 
proposed to make additional cuts. This 
seems senseless, as over 50 Members of 
this body have attested by their intro- 
duction of a concurrent resolution stat- 
ing the sense of Congress that under all 
the circumstances no further tariff cuts 
should be made by this country in the 
next 2 years. 
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Mr. Speaker, many suggestions have 
been made with respect to suitable legis- 
lation that would at least make it pos- 
sible to live with the trade agreements 
program. Few of these present bills hit 
at the real difficulty, which in large part 
is the Presidential veto of Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations. This power 
has been sorely abused by Presidents of 
both political parties. They have in- 
voked international relations or various 
aspects of foreign affairs as reasons for 
overriding the Tariff Commission. 

I wish to make it completely clear, 
Mr. Speaker, that this solicitude over 
our international relations in this sector 
is wholly unfounded and completely un- 
justified. Let me tell you why. 

We have every right to invoke the 
escape clause. About this no one can 
be of two minds. 

The escape clause is in the nature 
of a reservation. It may be exercised 
when certain stated conditions arise. 

This is a fact that is known to all 
signatories to our trade agreements. 
There is an escape clause in GATT it- 
self. It says that if imports increase to 
the point of causing or threatening 
serious injury because of a tariff reduc- 
tion, the duty cut can be withdrawn or 
modified. It becomes then only a ques- 
tion of fact; that is, Have imports in any 
particular case in fact caused or threat- 
ened serious injury? If so, there can be 
no question of the right of the com- 
plaining country to withdraw or modify 
the concession that caused the difficulty. 

Former Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
himself told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1955, page 2062 of the hearings 
on the trade agreements program: 

In other words, we have gotten the agree- 
ment of all countries to the effect that when 
we give them a tariff concession we can al- 
ways get out of it through the operation 
of the escape clause. We have made the 
escape clause a multilateral undertaking in- 
stead of just a unilateral undertaking. 


Mr. Speaker, this makes it perfectly 
clear. “We have made the escape clause 
a multilateral undertaking,” said Mr. 
Dulles, and he was right. He was merely 
stating a fact that anyone who is fa- 
miliar with GATT would have known. 

Therefore, to refuse to give relief to 
an industry that has been found by the 
Tariff Commission to be seriously in- 
jured or threatened with such injury, is 
to take a craven position in our for- 
eign relations. No member country of 
GATT has a legal or a moral right to 
take offense at a duty increase if a find- 
ing has been made by a duly constituted 
agency such as the Tariff Commission 
that the conditions cited by the escape 
clause justifying such a step, have come 
to pass. 

If a country should indeed take of- 
fense it would violate the spirit as well 
as the word of GATT. 

The only proper recourse would be to 
test the Commission’s finding of fact by 
judicial process. 

If our diplomacy is so weak that it 
cannot stand up in defense of our clear 
rights, as set forth in unambiguous lan- 
guage in international agreements with 
so-called friendly countries, then it is by 
way of submitting to blackmail, real or 
implied. I do not believe that any mem- 
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ber of GATT would seriously pursue the 
road of retaliation under circumstances 
so clearly against its position. If it did 
we should not bow to the violation. 

Mr. Speaker, too long and too many 
times have our injured industries had 
their feet held to the fire by the Presi- 
dent at the behest of the State Depart- 
ment when the Tariff Commission under 
duly established procedure has found 
serious injury under the escape clause. 
He has done so in two cases out of every 
three sent to him. 

To be sure, the President has rejected 
the Tariff Commission recommendations 
on other grounds. This is not justifiable 
under any proper theory of the exercise 
of delegated authority. ‘The President 
has gone so far as to search for new 
facts or opinion or pseudo-facts to but- 
tress his rejection, without submitting 
these data to the hearings process. In 
other words, he has made a new case 
after the Tariff Commission has followed 
fully all instructions of Congress in hold- 
ing its own hearings. 

This practice has represented supreme 
contempt of the Commission and there- 
fore indirectly of the Congress which 
created the Commission. In fact, his 
repeated overruling of the Commission 
has represented a lack of confidence in 
his own appointees, since all members 
of the Commission are appointed by the 
President. 

I say it is past the time when we in 
Congress should speak up and insist upon 
a rational process in place of this craven 
and utterly unseemly sacrifice of our own 
people to what is not even remotely a 
proper resentment by other countries. 

Accordingly I have introduced a bill 
that would recognize and put into effect 
the reasoning that I have expressed be- 
fore this House today. 

The bill, which I now ask to be 
printed at the end of my remarks, would 
indeed restrict the discretion of the 
President in vetoing the Tariff Com- 
mission’s findings, but only in keeping 
with the principles of the escape clause 
and its treatment as a proper reservation. 

The ‘Tariff Commission’s findings 
would be promulgated by the President 
if they did not go beyond withdrawal or 
modification of the concession involved. 
Thus if a rate had been reduced from 
40 percent to 20 percent under a trade 
agreement, and if the Commission, after 
finding serious injury or a_ threat 
thereof, proposed to increase the rate to 
30 or 35 or 40 percent, but not above 40 
percent, the President would be bound 
by the Commission’s finding. He could 
not prevent the restoration of the duty. 

However, should the Commission find 
that a 50 percent rate or higher would 
be necessary to “prevent or remedy the 
injury” the President could refuse, upon 
certain certification, to put into effect 
the part of any rate in excess of 40 per- 
cent; but he would still be obliged to 
promulgate the 40 percent rate. 

The same would hold with respect to 
import quotas. Imports could be held 
to a certain level, but could not be cut 
back from the level enjoyed when the 
trade agreement was made. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill also establishes 
some new criteria of injury. 
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Most of the difficulty with import 
competition arises from the lower wages 
prevailing in other countries. This bill 
provides that in assessing the degree of 
injury, relative foreign wages and for- 
eign productivity are to be taken into 
account. 

However, I regard the treatment of 
the escape clause as a reservation as 
being the real backbone of the bill. I 
strongly urge all of my colleagues who 
have an import problem to acquaint 
themselves with this bill. I feel that 
they will support it if they take the time 
to study it and to understand it. The 
present abject failure of the clause to 
fulfill its purpose while at the same time 
it mocks the intent of Congress, would 
be corrected and overcome. 

The escape clause would become what 
it has been advertised by State Depart- 
ment officials to be—when they ap- 
peared before our committees—over the 
years. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Van Zanpt] for his pene- 
trating words about the trade agree- 
ments program and the escape clause. 

I was particularly interested in what 
he had to say about the escape clause 
because it happens that I introduced in 
1951, on this floor the amendment to the 
Trade Agreements Act that is known as 
the escape clause. It was adopted by a 
wide margin. That was 10 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that the disap- 
pointment of my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT] 
over the operation of the escape clause 
cannot outmatch my own. I felt back in 
1951 when we adopted the escape clause 
that industry and labor, miners, farmers, 
fishermen, and all the rest, who were 
facing damaging import competition, 
would surely have a good remedy. 

As the previous speaker indicated, I 
had every reason to believe that the law 
would be applied as intended and that it 
would do what was said of it by the Sec- 
retaries and Assistant Secretaries of 
State and others when they paraded their 
assurances before the committees of the 
Congress. 

I am more sorry than I can say that 
the record of the escape clause has been 
as nearly the opposite of what was 
claimed for it as it could be and yet not 
be a 100 percent repudiation. It is per- 
haps not generally known that there was 
an escape clause before the statutory one 
was enacted in 1951. Much was made of 
it but nothing was done under it. It had 
no real teeth in it. That was why it 
needed strengthening and a statutory 
foundation. 

Yet, even in 1948 Mr. William Clayton, 
then Under Secretary of State, testifying 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
answered the chairman’s question about 
the promise that no industry would be 
injured: 

We don’t speculate, Mr. Chairman. We 
put in an absolute condition which will 
guarantee the performance of that promise, 
which is the escape clause. 


Those were very plain words; but they 
were as hollow as they appeared to be 
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sincere. The Tariff Commission turned 
down case after case without so much 
as an explanation. No oriental poten- 
tate ever ruled with less restraint on his 
power. 'That is why I offered the escape 
clause amendment in 1951. The previous 
one came out of the State Department 
and was in the form of an Executive 
order. 

The Tariff Commission took the stat- 
utory escape clause much more seriously. 
Under the law the Commission was under 
a mandate to make a public report on 
its findings even if it did not find serious 
injury. It has done so conscientiously 
and has processed about 10 cases per 
year. 

Unfortunately the executive branch, 
guided by State Department policy, be- 
haved much as if Congress had not 
spoken. The President rejected two out 
of three of the Tariff Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. The free-trade philos- 
ophy of our college textbooks on eco- 
nomics was deeply entrenched in the 
State Department. When that failed, 
cover was taken under the umbrella of 
foreign relations. This recourse became 
the refuge more and more as the cold 
war spread over the horizon. 

Today nearly all policies are justified 
by the yardstick of international rela- 
tions. It is a handy weapon and can 
easily replace reason and common sense. 

As my colleague has pointed out, we 
have every right to act under the escape 
clause in order to remedy a serious in- 
jury caused by increased imports result- 
ing from a tariff reduction. All the coun- 
tries that are members of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade know 
this. It is a part of the ABC’s of GATT. 
The former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, as quoted by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZaAnpT] said so. 
He said it was a multilateral undertak- 


ing. 

Why should we then apologize to any- 
one when we proceed under the escape 
clause? Why should the President reject 
a Tariff Commission recommendation 
for a higher duty on the grounds that a 
duty increase would offend our friends 
in the so-called free world? 

Did we not reserve the right to do so 
when we made the agreement? We cer- 
tainly did, and all the other members of 
GATT are aware of it, because they made 
the same reservation. 

If the Tariff Commission went wild 
and found injury where none in fact had 
occurred; if the Commission’s inquiry 
were superficial and hasty and if it ig- 
nored important facts and as a result 
made findings based in favor of the do- 
mestic applicants, there would be room 
for complaint. ‘This, however, is far 
from being the case. 

The record shows that the Commis- 
sion itself has found serious injury in 
only a third of the cases that have come 
before it, and that of this third the Pres- 
ident in turn has accepted only a third. 
This is to say, only roughly one case in 
nine ultimately succeeds. 

As for hasty or superficial inquiry, 
there is actually a sharp contrast be- 
tween what the Commission does under 
its escape clause procedure on the one 
hand and what it does under the “peril 
point” procedure; or for that matter 
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what the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation does in making ready for 
tariff reductions under a coming trade 
agreement. 

The Tariff Commission under the es- 
cape clause usually devotes several days 
to one case, sometimes a week. It makes 
a conscientious inquiry to determine 
whether injury has occurred, and al- 
though the law gives the same standing 
to a threat of serious injury as to actual 
serious injury, the Commission in a ma- 
jority opinion in 1960 virtually read the 
threat of injury out of the law. 

The escape clause addresses itself to 
the effects of a tariff reduction. The 
“peril point” investigation, as that of 
the Committee for Reciprocity, is made 
before a trade agreement is made. It 
looks to the future and tries to deter- 
mine what would happen if duty reduc- 
tions of certain magnitudes were made, 
This is naturally more difficult than 
studying a record of what has actually 
happened, as is done under the escape 
clause. 

Yet, in 3 or 4 months’ time over 2,000 
items were processed last summer in 
preparation for the Geneva Conference 
through both the Tariff Commission and 
the CRI. 

Should these items come back, one 
by one, to go before the Tariff Commis- 
sion under the escape clause and if the 
Commission devoted 3 days to each case 
it would require over 6,000 days to cover 
the field. 

This demonstrates the orientation of 
the whole administration of the trade 
agreements program. There has been 
evident a great ardor for tariff cutting, 
as if a troop of Boy Scouts were vying 
with each other in doing good deeds. 
The State Department zealots slashed 
and hacked at the tariff and virtue 
swelled their breasts. 

Why were they so anxious to put our 
industries, the producers of nearly all 
that we eat, wear, live in, are heated by, 
or move around in, on the auction block? 
Evidently, or so it seems, they just natu- 
rally despised the domestic industrics, 
the homegrown and home-manufactured 
products. Yet they themselves and the 
very Government they served, gained 
nearly all their sustenance from these 
same industries and producers. 

Why then this lopsided double stand- 
ard we have noted, if there was not pres- 
ent this romantic lure of the foreign and 
rejection of the domestic? 

What has nurtured these people that 
they become so unnatural, like children 
turning away from their parents and 
despising rather than honoring them? 

Mr. Speaker, it sickens the heart to 
behold this attitude entrenched in high 
places. If it were not for this it would 
not be necessary once more to amend 
the escape clause. Yet today even the 
Tariff Commission majority has appar- 
ently become blind to the law and has as- 
sumed the same attitude. In case after 
case in the past 2 years they have been 
unable to find injury. Out of 19 cases 
they have found serious injury in only 1. 

The industries going before the Com- 
mission presumably must be insane to 
face a negative record of this kind while 
yet hoping that the lightning will strike 
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them. Obviously there is something pro- 
foundly wrong. 

The escape clause must be modified to 
bring it into line with what it was sup- 

to do, as intended by Congress, 
and to conform it to all that was said in 
its behalf by the State Department 
salesmen who sold the trade agreements 
program to Congress as a reasonable 
program. 

In 1958 an effort was made to have 
Tariff Commission decisions sent to 
Congress rather than the President; and 
if neither House rejected the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation it would have 
gone into effect after a waiting period 
of 60 days. This proposal did not pre- 
yail, however, possibly because Members 
of Congress did not wish to be drawn 
into the details of escape clause adminis- 
tration. 

Yet it is imperative that if the escape 
clause is to be given the status as a 
remedy that as an act of Congress it 
should have, it should be rescued from 
the domination of the executive branch. 
The record of nullification is already so 
great that it can no longer be said that 
Congress regulates our foreign com- 
merce. 

I am, therefore, also introducing the 
bill inserted into the Recorp by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

This bill would not bring escape 
clauses back to Congress for review as 
was proposed in 1958. It would never- 
theless prevent the Presidential vetoes 
that have made a nullity of this act of 
Congress. Yet in doing so it would give 
no grounds for complaint by other coun- 
tries; for, as has already been said, the 
escape clause should be treated strictly 
as a reservation, since that is precisely 
what it is. 

Its invocation should be contingent on 
the occurrence in fact of the conditions 
laid down in it. If the conditions do in 
fact occur, the action contemplated by 
the clause, namely, the modification or 
withdrawal of the concession, that is, 
the tariff cut, should be automatic. 
There should be no occasion for a Presi- 
dential review, which in effect is a State 
Department review, unless the Tariff 
Commission sought to do more than to 
restore the tariff cut or to reduce im- 
ports by a quota below the volume at the 
time the trade agreemeni was made. 

The President might then prevent a 
higher tariff than the 1934 rate or a 
quota smaller than imports as of the 
date of the agreement; but he could not 
veto a partial or complete restoration of 
the tariff cut. 

Mr. Speaker, this impresses me as both 
fair and equitable, and also as avoiding 
the international complications that 
arise when we invite parties to a trade 
agreement to take offense at our invoca- 
tion of a reservation. 

This should never have been done in 
the first place, but having been done by 
the free-trade brigade contrary to good 
reason, it should now be stopped. Some 
day we should remove the escape clause 
from under the cloud which has brought 
it into ill repute: witness the inclusion 
in the distressed area bill of a provision 
to extend Federal aid to areas that have 
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been blighted through failure of the 
escape clause. This was a confession of 
the serious failure of the escape clause. 

The present bill would remove the 
clause from the principal source and 
cause of its high mortality rate and con- 
vert it into an honest remedy, even as it 
has been given to the country these 
many years by its reluctant and insin- 
cere sponsors. 

This bill should be given an early 
hearing by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The day is already very late and 
we should not delay. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly agree with my good friend from 
West Virginia. If the administration 
wants to restore jobs immediately to 
some of the unemployed in this country 
here is an opportunity by amending the 
reciprocal trade laws and providing the 
quotas that we advocate. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to my 
good friend from Georgia [Mr. Jamgs C. 
Davis]. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT] for 
yielding to me at this point. I desire 
also to express my appreciation to him 
for bringing up this important question 
today and I would like to join in the 
remarks which he has already made. I 
concur wholeheartedly in the principles 
which he has been expounding here to- 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, I have often wondered 
how the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act could stray so far from 
the intent not only of Congress, which 
has the constitutional authority to regu- 
late our foreign trade, but also from the 
expressed views of our Presidents, Sec- 
retaries of State, and other Federal offi- 
cials who time after time have said that 
the trade program is not to hurt Ameri- 
can industry. 

The congressional intent was made 
plain enough in the escape clause 
amendment to the Trade Agreements 
Act in 1951. Subsequently the clause 
was modified by Congress to remove all 
doubt about the intent. Some questions 
had arisen about the meaning of the 
term “industry” and several other inter- 
pretations, and these were modified by 
what were thought to be clarifying 
amendments. 

As for the intent of the Chief Execu- 
tives: they too expressed themselves 
quite clearly, all the way back to 1934. 
President Roosevelt in recommending 
the trade program to Congress said: 

The adjustment of our foreign trade rela- 
tions must rest on the premise of undertak- 
ing to benefit and not to injure such inter- 
ests [referring to domestic producers]. 


Former President Truman on March 
3, 1948, upon recommending another 
3-year renewal of the trade agreements 
program, wrote to Congress, saying: 

I assured the Congress, when the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act was extended in 
1945, that domestic producers would be safe- 
guarded in the process of expanding trade. 
That commitment has been kept. 


The succeeding Republican President 
took the same view. On February 1, 
1955, Speaker JosEPH W. MarTIN read a 
letter to the House from President 
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Eisenhower on the occasion of House 
consideration of trade agreements ex- 
tension legislation. It said in part: 

No American industry will be placed in 
jeopardy by the administration of this 
measure. 


On March 27, 1958, the same President 
said in a speech: 

So in order to dispel honest doubts about 
the reciprocal trade legislation’s great value 
to the entire Nation, we should first hammer 
home the fact that the safeguards in the 
law are being strengthened to cope with 
uneven impacts of import competition. 


What some of the Secretaries of State 
and other officials said as they came be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has already been referred to by 
other Members this afternoon. I will 
not repeat this but will simply say that 
the Cabinet members were not at all 
backward in pointing to the escape 
clause and saying that it was designed 
to provide a remedy against injury from 
imports. 

With all these expressions on all sides 
there seemed to be no doubt about the 
sincere intent of all hands to see to it 
that if tariffs were cut and serious injury 
occurred, a sure remedy was forthcoming. 

How then could so much dissatisfac- 
tion be created by the actual adminis- 
tration of the act? ‘The injured parties 
became convinced that there must be 
something in the picture that did not 
meet the eye. 

This may be found in the strange 
mechanics of the trade agreement 
administration. 

The President initiates trade agree- 
ments by preparing a list of products, by 
tariff paragraph number, upon which 
this country is prepared to negotiate 
further tariff reductions. This list is 
actually drawn up by the Interdepart- 
mental Trade Agreements Committee in 
anticipation of a trade agreement. 

Two bodies independent of each other 
then send out notices of public hearings, 
and do in fact conduct hearings of a 
kind. The Tariff Commission under- 
takes to find the peril point with respect 
to each one of the items listed. Last 
summer such hearings ran for a period 
of about 3 months and covered some 
2,200 items. This meant very little time 
per item. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, known as the CRI, held 
duplicate hearings, that is, covering the 
same items as the Tariff Commission 
but for different purposes. I have about 
reached the conclusion that one of the 
purposes of the CRI hearings must be 
to provide the President with reasons 
for disregarding the Tariff Commission’s 
peril-point findings. These are the duty 
levels, item by item, below which no duty 
can be cut without causing serious in- 
jury. The President is under no obliga- 
tion to follow these Tariff Commission 
findings; and the CRI hearings show 
him a way out. 

The results of these hearings, in the 
form of summaries, are placed in the 
hands of the actual negotiating team 
that goes overseas to engage in tariff 
bargaining with other countries under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade, known as GATT. The actual 
negotiations are closely guarded secrets. 
The results are proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent in the form of a schedule of tariff 
reductions after negotiations are com- 
pleted or an agreement is reached. 

Once the reduced rates are in effect 
some of our industries may experience 
sharper import competition; and if this 
becomes sufficiently serious within a 
year or two or more, one or more of 
such industries may proceed under the 
escape clause before the Tariff Com- 
mission. This is the supposed remedy 
for any serious injury that may be laid 
in part to the trade agreement. 

The law provides, however, that the 
Tariff Commission, while making find- 
ings in accordance with a number of 
specified criteria, is to make a recom- 
mendation to the President within 6 
months. The latter may then accept or 
reject the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion. 

Under this procedure, the authority 
of Congress collapses the minute a rec- 
ommendation leaves the Commission 
and comes into the hands of the 
Executive. 

The President is in no way bound by 
the Commission’s findings. In fact, 
it has been the practice in studying 
these findings for the President’s office 
to gather additional data, going beyond 
the Tariff Commission’s evidence. None 
of the new evidence is open to question 
by interested parties and it is not ex- 
posed. to the public. The President then 
reaches a decision de novo. 

He may carry out the Commission’s 
recommendation or he may reject it. 
In some instances he has modified it. 
Under a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion he is no longer to do this. If he 
rejects it he must make an explanation 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

In the cases he has rejected, which 
outnumber those he has accepted about 
2 to 1, the President has used a number 
of varying pretexts. In some instances 
he said that he did not agree with the 
Commission’s findings and that he felt 
there was insufficient evidence for the 
finding. In other cases he has delved 
into the economic unwisdom of doing 
what the Commission recommended. In 
yet other cases he has pointed to our 
international relations, saying or imply- 
ing that we should not offend friendly 
countries by raising the duties on im- 
ports from them. 

As has already been said, to date, that 
is, in the past 10 years, the President 
has rejected twice as many Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations as he has ac- 
cepted. Coming on top of the Com- 
mission’s own failure to find injury in 
two-thirds of the cases coming before it, 
the record of successful cases is in the 
neighborhood of 10 percent. 

Certainly this is far from what would 
be expected when we read the reassuring 
words of the Presidents and Secretaries 
of State already referred to. 

The question, to repeat, is how this 
gulf has come about. 

Mr. S , I think it comes largely 
from the fact that the final decision in 
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the escape clause cases is made in the 
offices of the executive branch of the 
Government, without recourse or oppor- 
tunity of review. The influence of Con- 
gress is cut off at the outer portals of 
the Tariff Commission. Considering the 
constitutional mandate that places the 
regulation of our foreign commerce and 
the making of the tariff on the Congress, 
this influence is small at best, since the 
Commissioners are appointed by the 
President. 

Once the Commission sends its recom- 
mendation to the White House even this 
thread of influence is broken; and the 
White House arrives at decisions in ac- 
cordance with executive policy. Thus 
is executive policymaking substituted in 
fact for congressional policymaking un- 
der a delegation of power. Congress is 
cut off completely and this violates the 
conditions under which Congress may 
delegate its constitutional authority. 

The White House brings in new 
criteria—criteria that are neither men- 
tioned nor contemplated in the law. 

Here is a complete breakdown in the 
chain of authority. The link is snapped, 
as already indicated, when a recom- 
mendation leaves the Tariff Commission. 

This break, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, accounts for the bizarre re- 
sults obtained under the escape clause, 
as read against all the assurances and 
promises. 

This breakdown, I am convinced, can- 
not be changed without changing the 
law; and the legislation that has been 
introduced would do this. It would up- 
hold the authority of Congress through 
the entire range of the escape clause 
procedure without violating the rights of 
any of the interested parties. 

As has been explained here this after- 
noon, it would give no grounds for com- 
plaint by other countries, not only 
because we compensate them through 
tariff reductions on other items in return 
for any increase granted under the 
escape clause, but also because action 
under the escape clause is sanctioned by 
the trade agreements themselves. The 
escape clause is no secret weapon of this 
country. The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade itself has an escape 
clause similar to ours. All contracting 
parties of GATT are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the right to modify or 
withdraw a concession under the escape 
clause. 

There is no basis here for taking of- 
fense or for retaliation by other coun- 
tries. 

The proposed legislation would give 
the Tariff Commission the final say up 
to a point, and the President could not 
hold up the Commission’s finding if it 
would do no more than to restore a duty 
to the level from which it had been cut. 
That is a right we reserve when we go 
into a trade agreement. 

If the Tariff Commission should want 
to go beyond a restoration of the duty, 
the President could indeed refuse to put 
into effect the part in excess of that 
level. If a duty had been reduced from 
40 to 20 percent and the Commission 
proposed restoring the rate to 40 per- 
cent or to some intermediate point the 
President could not interfere. He could, 
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but need not, refuse to put into effect a 
rate higher than 40 percent. A similar 
rule would apply to import quotas. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the bills propos- 
ing this are eminently equitable and 
moderate and hope that we can get ac- 
tion in this session. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and my 
predecessors from the great State of 
West Virginia and the equally great 
State of Georgia in their concern over 
the fact that we have waited here since 
1951, which is 10 years, and in that wait- 
ing period our only conclusion has been 
that the escape clause which is included 
in the reciprocal trade legislation is a 
clause which has not worked. If that 
clause has not worked, it follows as a 
matter of reason that something else 
must be put in its place if the industries 
of this Nation which have been affected 
are to get any relief. 

I have been wondering for the 5 years 
I have been here—and I am sure the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has been 
concerned because I have talked with 
him about the condition in his particu- 
lar State, which has been caused in part 
by the administration of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and in part by the 
fact that we have not given as much 
concern to our domestic industries as we 
should. What has happened is that the 
Reciprocal Trade Acts have been avoided 
by executive processes, by administra- 
tion, by a failure of the Congress of the 
United States to retain the control that 
was intended. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania yield that 
I may ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina a question? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman, I be- 
lieve, has been in Congress for approxi- 
mately 5 years. In 1955—that was 6 
years ago—we attempted to amend the 
escape clause, went through a bitter 
floor fight here which we lost by a single 
vote, but it did kill it effectively, and we 
lost an attempt to secure an open rule 
whereby we could add those amend- 
ments. One of those amendments 
frankly stated that the findings of the 
Tariff Commission, unless they involved 
the national safety, should be final and 
binding. That would have taken the 
President out of the picture and the es- 
cape clause would work. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
from West Virginia has stated the fact 
correctly; and I believe it was our col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stimpson] 
who sponsored this amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is right. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank both the 
gentleman from West Virginia and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

But the remarkable thing to me is that 
the children on the streets of towns in 
my part of the country are aware of the 
impact of the reciprocal trade legisla- 
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tion; the people who are unemployed as 
a result of the administration and the 
lack of relief under the escape clause 
know of it; the people here in the Con- 

know of it; the people in the in- 
dustry who are making investments 
know of the difficulty; but why is it that 
the Tariff Commission and the admin- 
istration, or people making policy in this 
country, seek to deny the fact that con- 
ditions exist as they are? 

It means; perhaps—and this is what 
has concerned me so—it means that the 
will of the American people is being 
thwarted, that American industry is be- 
ing sacrificed, that American jobs are 
being exported every single day, and the 
economy of this country is being af- 
fected. 

What I cannot understand is how the 
executive departments of this country 
can shift their feeling of responsibility 
to people overseas instead of feeling a 
responsibility for the people at home. 

We hear “trade, not aid,” when they 
want to put across the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. We hear “aid, not 
trade,” when they want to put across 
the Foreign Aid Act. But we never hear 
anything that gives us any confidence in 
the future. Of course, those people who 
do not have unemployed areas or areas 
threatened with serious unemployment 
are not concerned, perhaps, but I am a 
southerner and I am also an American, 
and I am sympathetic to everybody in 
this country because I am an American. 
We do not yet have the problems of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, but the 
other day because, among other consid- 
erations, I recognized the fact that in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia they do 
have those problems, I voted for the area 
redevelopment legislation against strong 
opposition of some people in my own 
district. 

You know, it is a pretty poor American 
who will not lend his neighbor a hoe to 
kill a snake. I feel that way about our 
reciprocal trade legislation. It is some- 
where along the line that those of us 
have suffered and we deserve from the 
others in the Congress and from those 
in any administration sympathy and 
support. 

Again, let me congratulate the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his advocacy 
in presenting this noble and necessary 
cause, as well as the gentleman from 
West Virginia, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be clear to any- 
one who is familiar with the administra- 
tion of the trade agreements program 
that American producers, be they manu- 
facturers, farmers, ranchers, workers, 
miners or what not, have not been get- 
ting a square deal under the program, 
unless they are heavy exporters or im- 
porters. 

Let us face it, this program has been 
administered for the benefit of the ex- 
port-import interests to the detriment 
of those who are principally producers 
for the domestic market; and it has been 
a@ case of the tail wagging the dog. Our 
foreign trade in both directions adds up 
to less than 10 percent of our economic 
activity. Not that it is unimportant but 
: should not occupy an overriding posi- 

on, 
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For the accommodation of this small 
segment we have been endangering the 
whole economy. While unquestionably 
there have been some benefits from this 
program these benefits may be retained 
without continuing to hold many vul- 
nerable industries up to scorn on the 
grounds that they are inefficient if they 
cannot meet the low-wage competition 
from abroad. 

We have in any case already reduced 
our tariffs to the point where not much 
is left. The average rate on dutiable 
items is scarcely over 10 percent today. 
What will such a rate do to put on the 
brakes on imports from countries where 
the prevailing wages are from a third 
to a tenth of ours. We know that in 
many lines imports flow into this coun- 
try at will, virtually without obstruction, 
because we have slashed our tariffs 
these past 27 years some 80 percent, 
leaving us at the mercy of our foreign 
competitors. At the present time some 
imports are limited only by the produc- 
tive scope of other countries. When this 
broadens we may expect a yet greater 
invasion of our market. 

Mr. Speaker, all this would not be 
alarming if we had in hand a means of 
defense, ready for use as needed; but 
we do not have it. The escape clause 
was supposed to provide just that, but 
it has been perverted by its administra- 
tion and is now almost completely use- 
less. It is probably worse than useless 
because the people believe that we have 
such a remedy. They have been fed on 
this propaganda for years, contrary to 
the facts of the case, and probably know 
no better. 

The fact is not only that we have be- 
come competitively badly exposed but 
that our industries are virtually without 
defense. We have been straining to 
build up our trade and have succeeded 
in expanding it to historic levels. This 
could all be to the good if we had a 
“sure and prompt remedy” when ex- 
cesses in imports occur. 

This was how Mr. Clayton, former 
Under Secretary of State, described the 
escape clause; was it not? There would 
be no quarrel today if the executive 
branch had lived up to its words. Un- 
fortunately, its words were for public 
consumption while its deeds were the 
opposite of the words. There has been 
not only no “prompt” remedy nor any- 
thing approaching a “sure” one. There 
has been almost no remedy. 

There are not many industries today 
that could expand their facilities and 
their plant capacities with the assur- 
ance that when the additions were com- 
pleted the market demand would be 
there to absorb the added output. 

Why? Do we not have an expand- 
ing number of consumers? The fact is 
that we do indeed not lack potential 
consumers. What then is wrong? If 
the consumers are growing in number 
why not our plants? One of the drags 
is unquestionably to be found in the 
experience of the past few years. Im- 
ports have absorbed the expanding mar- 
ket in product after product, or have 
captured the lion’s share of the 
broadening market. 

What then would be the inducement 
to bring a domestic producer to expand 
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his plant? Might it not be more at- 
tractive to open up overseas, where the 
outlook for sales would be better? 

Mr. Speaker, there is a provision in 
the escape clause that says that a de- 
cline in the proportion of the domestic 
market supplied by domestic producers 
is to be regarded as evidence of serious 
injury. I think it is fair to say that this 
provision of the law has been wholly 
disregarded by the majority of the 
Tariff Commission. Yet it is one of the 
most important of the criteria of serious 
injury. 

The progressive loss of a market is 
the true test of competitive standing. 
If imports succeed in capturing the 
greater part of the expansion experi- 
enced in the domestic market for a prod- 
uct, they clearly hold the competitive 
advantage. Even if domestic sales have 
shown an increase in recent years the 
element of injury is certainly there. So 
long as conditions generally remain 
prosperous there need be no day of reck- 
oning, because the domestic industry 
might participate in the prosperity. 

Unfortunately, prosperity is not per- 
manent and has never been permanent. 
It is precisely in times of recession that 
the competitive disadvantage of the do- 
mestic industry shows itself. In any 
number of instances in 1960 we wit- 
nessed a sharper decline in domestic 
output than in imports, compared with 
the preceding year. In fact there have 
been instances in which domestic pro- 
duction or shipments declined while im- 
ports continued to rise. Of course, there 
have been exceptions, such as in the 
automobile industry. 

Because it is one of the industrial 
giants of this country that industry has 
been able to fend for itself. It under- 
took the production of the so-called 
compact car in large volume; and this 
product was more competitive with im- 
ports than were the larger cars. In 1960 
domestic automobile production moved 
upward while imports declined. 

Imports slid from 658,000 cars in 1959 
to 448,000 in 1960. 

Our leading manufacturers expanded 
their manufacturing operations overseas 
in recent years. It is estimated that 
some 25 percent of our automobile im- 
ports have been generated by our own 
companies overseas. 

This emigration, of course, leaves the 
workers behind and it also reduces the 
market previously enjoyed by our parts 
and accessory manufacturers. When a 
short time ago Henry Ford invested some 
$365 million in Britain instead of ex- 
panding his operations in this country 
he was substituting employment over- 
seas for greater employment here. Evi- 
dently he took this step because the 
outlook was for better returns on his in- 
vestment overseas than in this country. 
Why? Costs are lower over there and 
the outlook for expanded sales must 
have appeared better. 

Was Ford then not injured by the im- 
portation of cars? 

Undoubtedly there was some injury, 
but the company had the resources with 
which to defend itself. Not all compa- 
nies are in the same enviable position. 
Yet we must also consider what would 
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happen to our economy if all the indus- 
tries that are confronted by stiff import 
competition would do the same as the 
Ford Motor Co. and others. Obviously 
we would be left with a shrinking econ- 
omy and rising unemployment. While 
it might not mean actual immediate lay- 
ing off of workers here, it would mean 
that there would be little or no absorp- 
tion of the annual addition to our work 
force. 

Recent reports say that Ford intends 
to manufacture a small car in this coun- 
try, smaller than the compact type. The 
fly in this ointment is that the company 
intends to import the parts and merely 
do an assembly job here. 

Mr. Speaker, a trade agreements pro- 
gram that produces effects of this char- 
acter is not good for the country. It 
will inevitably mean retrogression of this 
country in relation to other countries. 

When imports can penetrate this mar- 
ket and gain relentlessly on our own in- 
dustries, capturing a rising share of our 
market, our economy is not in a healthy 
state. We are then looking downhill 
rather than uphill. 

The textile industry, one of our 
largest, employing over a million work- 
ers, has had a most discouraging ex- 
perience with imports. Imports have 
gained rapidly despite voluntary limita- 
tions imposed abroad on shipments to 
this country. In 1960 we lost our long- 
time export position and became net im- 
porters of textiles. 

What has been the experience of the 
textile industry under the _ escape 
clause? ‘The experience has been nega- 
tive. The escape clause did not supply a 
prompt and sure remedy; in fact, no 
remedy at all. 

The same has been true with hard- 
wood plywood, cordage, lamb and mut- 
ton, wood screws, typewriters, gloves, 
iron ore, and a long list of other 
products. 

This is a most serious situation that 
calls for correction. I am aware, Mr. 
Speaker, that legislation has diilicuiiy 
in reaching into actual administrative 
disposition of cases; but I am firmly con- 
vinced that the escape clause must be 
overhauled so that it will become effec- 
tive. If this is not done a reaction 
against the whole trade agreements pro- 
gram may set in, with painful results to 
those who believe in a liberal trade 
policy. 

I hope therefore that the legislation 
outlined this afternoon will be given 
early and serious consideration. This is 
not a matter that can continue to be 
neglected. It has been three years since 
the last Trade Agreements Act was 
passed. Much has happened since 1958. 
I feel that so much has happened in our 
foreign trade that we should not wait 
until 1962 before we do something about 
the escape clause. This should be given 
attention in the present session. It will 
take some time to arrest some of the out- 
ward movement that has gotten under 
way by our industry simply because the 
escape clause has failed to do what it 
was supposed to do. Therefore we can- 
not start too soon. 

The Tariff Commission is an agency 
of Congress and it should take its cue 
from the Congress and not from the 
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Executive branch. When Congress lays 
down criteria in the escape clause they 
should not be disregarded or circum- 
vented by the Commission. I am for 
the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT], the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BaILey], and others and urge action on 
it as soon as we can reach it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to associate myself with my col- 
league and friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and with the other speak- 
ers who have participated in this dis- 
cussion of the serious situation affecting 
some of our districts as regards foreign 
imports. I, too, am seriously concerned 
with this matter, and have in fact been 
concerned with it since coming to the 
Congress more than 2 years ago. 

I represent a district which for years 
has been seriously affected by foreign 
import competition. The glove industry 
at Gloversville and Johnstown, in Fulton 
County, N.Y., have long fought the 
battle against imports, and have had to 
watch their economy and their employ- 
ment go step by step down the drain. 
The great carpet center in Amsterdam 
and the electrical machinery center in 
Schenectady have also both been affected 
by foreign competition. This has been a 
problem which deeply concerned me 
since coming to the Congress. All three 
of these areas are areas of serious unem- 
ployment, in large measure as a result 
of foreign competition. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
other day a group of us who have been 
deeply concerned about textile imports 
had the privilege of taking our problem 
directly to the White House. The Pres- 
ident gave us an hour and a half of his 
very valuable time on the very day that 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko was in 
Washington to discuss this matter and 
to present to him the situation as it con- 
cerns the textile industry. I might say 
too, this is the first time I know when 
any President has personally listened to 
a congressional plea on the matter of 
imports. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that it was 
perfectly clear to us that President Ken- 
nedy understands the problem clearly. 
He demonstrated that knowledge as a 
Member of the other body, and I think 
he is especially aware of the point which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
been emphasizing; namely, that the so- 
called escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act has not in fact provided the 
escape it was supposed to provide. I 
came away from our meeting at the 
White House most hopeful that the Pres- 
ident will do all he can to help relieve 
this intolerable situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had some knowl- 
edge of the ineffectiveness of this escape 
clause because the glove industry, which 
is mostly located in my district and 
which, I think, is probably harder hit by 
imports than any other industry, took to 
the Tariff Commission last year a case 
under the escape clause provision. I 
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said at the time I felt that if any in- 
dustry was deserving of consideration 
under the escape clause provision the 
glove industry was. Yet they were 
turned down flatly by the Commission, 
Earlier the carpet industry, heavily hit 
by foreign imports, went to the Com- 
mission. They, too, were turned down. 
They went back again this year to make 
a new effort because the situation has 
gone from bad to worse, and from worse 
to critical. 

Only the other day I had occasion 
to go to the Tariff Commission again in 
behalf of the baseball glove industry. 
They have a plant located in my district. 
I had not realized it until they demon- 
strated the figures to me that the gloves 
that are used by the young men of Amer- 
ica today to play the great American 
game of baseball are in fact coming into 
this country in overwhelming propor- 
tions from abroad, mainly from Japan. 

In fact, just the other day my 8-year- 
old son took me into a store and said, 
“Daddy, buy me one of those baseball 
gloves.” I picked it up and it looked like 
an American glove. It carried an 
American slang expression on it as a 
trademark. I turned it over, and there 
on the back I saw the label, ‘‘“Made in 
Japan.” 

Certainly, if the great American game 
of baseball, which was in fact invented 
in my district at Cooperstown, N.Y., is to 
be played with gloves imported from 
abroad, then something is very wrong. 
I would, of course, hesitate to say any- 
thing on the floor of the House in con- 
nection with any case which is pending 
before the Tariff Commission. But, I 
would certainly hope that the positions 
we have presented down there for relief 
for the baseball glove industry will get 
some consideration. And I certainly do 
wish the power over tariffs were back 
here in our own hands. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us have come 
back from the Easter recess after hav- 
ing had an opportunity to meet with our 
constituents, and to learn which partic- 
ular issues are affecting them. There is 
a report in the press that not all of these 
issues that are before us here in Con- 
gress concern our constituents back 
home quite as seriously. That may be 
true. But I would say that if there is 
one single issue in all of our districts 
which is of most serious concern, it is 
the problem of foreign imports. I think 
you could go into any gathering in the 
district of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Van ZanptT], in my district, 
in the district of probably any Member 
of this House and raise the problem of 
foreign imports, and I think you would 
come out of that meeting with an over- 
whelming sentiment from the people 
gathered there that they would rather 
see American businessmen and workers 
get a fairer share of the products being 
sold to our own consumers here in 
America. The people are aroused. Jobs 
are being exported abroad. I think the 
people are looking to us for leadership 
and for action. I certainly commend 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
the step he is taking. I joined in intro- 
ducing the legislation to which he refers. 
I think we have got to make a serious 
effort to make sure that in the future 
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any escape clause procedure does pro- 
yide an escape, as Congress determined 
it should provide. American workers 
must be protected. Otherwise control 
over the foreign trade policy of our coun- 
try must be returned to the Congress 
where it should be anyway under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to support 
the gentleman. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include here fact sheets on the import 
situation in the carpet and apparel in- 
dustries and a new report on the sewing 
machine industry: 

Fact SHEET ON CARPET IMPORTS 
CAUSE OF PROBLEM 


The American Wilton and velvet carpet 
industry has been and continues to be se- 
riously injured by imports resulting pri- 
marily from concessions made under the 
trade agreements program, which has re- 
duced tariffs from 60 percent ad valorem to 
21 percent ad valorem. This series of tar- 
iff reductions, combined with lower labor 
costs and other advantages enjoyed by ex- 
porting countries, has created a great dis- 
parity of price, making it possible for 
imports to take over a large part of the 
domestic market. 


SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEM 


Prior to World War II when the 60 per- 
cent tariff rate was in effect, imports 
amounted to only 200,000 square yards. 
By 1951 imports had increased to 1,680,000 
square yards and by 1957 to 4,686,000 square 
yards and to an estimated 8,300,000 square 
yards in 1960. The imports for the past 
year alone represent an increase of 19 per- 
cent over 1959 and 79 percent over 1958. 
Domestic shipments of Wilton and velvet 
have declined from an average 38,400,000 
square yards in the period 1954-56, to an 
average of 35,500,000 square yards in 1957-59; 
to an estimated 32,300,000 square yards in 
1960. In 2 years’ time alone the domestic 
industry has lost 34% to 4 million square 
yards of sales. The startling and abrupt 
increase in the share of domestic markets 
taken over by imports, and a resulting de- 
cline in domestic shipments, clearly demon- 
strates serious injury. 


IMPORTS—A CONTINUOUS THREAT 

Belgium and Japan are chief exporters to 
the United States, and neither of these 
countries depended on our market prior to 
World War II. Under present Government 
policy the only factor limiting carpet im- 
ports into this country is the capacity of 
production facilities in Belgium and Japan. 

Testimony before the Tariff Commission in 
1958 made by representatives of the Belgian 
industry indicated that there were no plans 
to increase production in that country. 
Japan publicly announced that they had 
voluntarily agreed not to increase their pro- 
duction capacity. Within 2 years after these 
statements imports have almost doubled. 


INDUSTRY EFFORTS TO OBTAIN RELIEF 


In 1958, when imports actually reached 
14.1 percent of domestic production and no 
limiting factors in sight, the industry made 
application for relief under escape clause 
procedure but was denied relief on a vote 
of 3 to 2. Since that time imports have 
increased to 17.8 percent in 1959 and to 
approximately 25.7 percent in 1960. Im- 
ports for the first 11 months of 1960 were 
61 percent greater than imports for the entire 
— of 1957 and 350 percent greater than 

In view of the growing danger and injury 
from increased imports, the domestic indus- 
try on June 22, 1960, made a special appeal 
to the executive department of Government 
for relief under article XXVII of the GATT. 
This article provides that any contracting 
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party to the agreement may on the first day 
of each 3-year period modify or withdraw 
previous concessions granted. This petition 
was turned down with comments that relief 
should be sought under the escape clause 
route. 

As a result of greater threats and the 
desperate situation which has developed, the 
carpet industry on February 2, 1961, applied 
again for escape clause relief. 


SOLUTION REQUESTED 


The industry proposals call for tariffs at a 
rate of 2i percent ad valorem to be limited 
to 5 percent of domestic shipments, and a 
40 percent ad valorem imposed on imports 
above 5 percent. 

This is a very modest and reasonable 
formula which will enable the domestic 
industry to grow, and allow importers to par- 
ticipate in the growth of domestic markets. 


Fact SHEET ON THE APPAREL INDUSTRY AND 
THE APPAREL IMPORT PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTION 


The term “apparel” refers to all forms of 
men’s, women’s, and children’s garments, 
underwear and outerwear, including work 
clothing. The apparel industry uses all types 
of fibers: cotton, wool, and manmade fibers. 
This industry is the largest user of cotton 
textiles in the world. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The apparel] industry employs 1.2 million 
workers. Add to this figure 900,000 persons 
employed in the basic textile industry, plus 
the workers in manmade fibers and those in 
other textile products lines, and the overall 
employment approaches 4 million. Thus, a 
major economic and social problem is ag- 
gravated by steadily rising imports. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


The apparel industry is located in 43 States 
from coast to coast. There is some concen- 
tration along the Atlantic seaboard because 
of nearness to the historic source of the 
basic supply of cotton. In recent years, 
however, the industry has spread across the 
Nation to get closer to its market. 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 


This is essentially a small business oper- 
ation. There are over 31,000 plants employ- 
ing an average of 250 workers each. Only 
30 factories employ more than 1,000 people. 

The apparel industry is located, for the 
most part, in smaller communities. Usually 
these factories are the major employers in 
the area, and with their payrolls and pur- 
chases of local supplies and services are 
often the economic lifeblood of the com- 
munity. 


AUTOMATION AND MECHANIZATION 


The apparel industry, because of its pecu- 
liarities, defies automation or mechaniza- 
tion. The basic machine is the sewing ma- 
chine, Most labor is human. There are no 
machines in existence, nor on the drawing 
boards, that will put the cut parts of a 
shirt, slacks, or other garment together for 
stitching. This can only be done by people. 
Speeding up the machines would do little 
good, they still could be operated only as 
fast as the worker. 


PAYROLLS 


The annual payroll for apparel and allied 
products, but excluding footwear, is in ex- 
cess of $34 billion. (Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1959.) 


FACTORY VALUE OF SHIPMENTS OF THE APPAREL 
INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 
The value of apparel industry products 
at the factory level is $9.2 billion. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
As noted, the apparel industry does not 
require heavy expenditures on capital equip- 


ment. Most of its capital outlay is for 
textiles and labor. 
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PROFITS 

The apparel industry averages 1 to 1.3 per- 
cent profit on sales. This is the second 
lowest profit ratio in the Nation. 


STABILITY OF PRICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, reports on February 28, 
1961: 

“Continuing the downtrend; average ap- 
parel prices dropped by 1.1 percent from 
December to January and accounted for the 
major share of the decline in the national 
Consumer Price Index. For January 1961 
all items in the index were at 127.4 
(1947-49100). Apparel, except footwear, 
is at 101.1, the lowest figure in the index.” 


IMPORTS 


The import figures for the six major 
apparel imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
only are: 











po iinet 
Japan Hong Kong| Total 
ee iiitesecpeanescssinats $5, 112,000 | $3,176,000 | $8, 288, 000 
| RG Ee 5,217,000 | 6,788,000 | 12,005, 000 
WOOP dtan --2o4snle 5,026,000 | 9,760,000 | 14, 786,000 





Note that under the voluntary quota ar- 
rangement with Japan exports have re- 
mained stable, while those from Hong Kong, 
without a quota, have soared. 

For the impact of imports on jobs, pay- 
rolls, etc., see the table on the last page. 

The dollar value of the same six catego- 
ries of imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
in relation to imports from all countries is: 


Imports 


From Japan-| From all 
Hong Kong | countries 





WD fist. cinematics $31, 296, 111 | $40, 083, 235 
sink ninemsn 36, 724,796 | 41, 555, 936 
SOI oe cen mck per ontiinnte siete 65, 190,108 | 80, 594, 091 





THE FUTURE OF IMPORTS 


Taking only a few items at random and 
comparing January 1961 imports with im- 
ports of the same items for January 1960 
clearly indicate the trend. 






January 1960) January 1961 

All in dozens 
Japan|Hong|Japan| Hong 

Kong Kong 





Dress shirts. _.......- 10, 336|10, 931) 7, 291) 25, 243/11, 769 
Sport shirts. ......... 25, 574/16, 718) 24, 25, 106} 7, 036 
Trousers, walking 

ie ie cintintns 1, 939) 7, 286) 4,250) 11, 434) 6, 469 
Playsuits, swim- 

2 eee 348} 550; 180) 1, 971 
Brassieres............ 63, 767|73, 814/14, 236/133, 418) 10, 073 


EXPORTS 


The apparel industry has sought every 
possible means to boost its exports. In 
practically all foreign markets American pro- 
ducers are unable to meet the price competi- 
tion of products from the Orient. 

Fifty-five nations do not permit U.S. tex- 
tiles or textile products to be shipped into 
their countries. 

Despite these facts the industry has man- 
aged to keep exports about level for 1958 and 
1959 and showed a slight increase in 1960. 

Exports to all countries of six major cate- 
gories of cotton apparel only: 


1908. Ciao acne ei $13, 663, 962 
1OG Bias. oie ne omit wnscnenee 13, 226, 743 
1080. oon concen stieminn gepeaes 15, 656, 332 


These exports will slide sharply in 1961 
because a big share of these exports went to 
Cuba. Now, for reasons of national policy, 
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this market is closed and exports will re- 
fiect this development this year. 

The facts of the effect of excessive imports 
from low-wage areas are explicit. 

The only equitable remedy, it seems to us, 
is country-by-country, category-by-category 
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quotas. This seems fair to American pro- 
ducefs, foreign manufacturers who gear pro- 
duction to the US. market, and to the 
emerging nations which are certain to enter 
the textile and textile products fields with 
the U.S. market their primary outlet. 


Analysis of effect of imports, 1958 through 1 60 


Direct labor man-hours lost__ 
Direct labor man-days lost__. 


Resultant direct labor disemployed 1_____..-.......-..--- 
Resultant indirect labor disemployed ?_...............-- 


io ao nn kook non t.nne 


TS ET TLL 
ee Ne | eee 


I cleinns 
Wholesale value of imports §.-................--.--.-.-.. 
Equivalent factories lost *.......................-.-...-.. 























1958 1959 | 1960 
8, 288, 000 12,005,000 | 14, 786,000 
99, 456,000 | 144,060,000 | 177, 432, 000 
28, 427, 840 41,177,150 | 50,715, 980 
3, 553, 480 5. 147, 144 6, 339, 498 
ites  +44,214| ~~ ~—«-20, 589 23, 358 
ee 4, 738 6, 862 8, 452 
nae hd 18, 952 27, 451 31, 810 
Baiwate rave $34,113,408 | $49,412,580 | $60, 850, 176 
iuies ck $18,952,000 | $27,448,000 | $33, 808, 000 
aaa $53,065,408 | $76,860,580 | $04, 667,176 
Sab $207, 200,000 | $300, 125,000 | $369; 650; 000 
aera 76 110 127 





1 Assuming 50 weeks per year aes at 250 man-days per employees. 
t. 


* Calculated at 1 indirect to 3 
3 Based on $1.20 per hour. 


Cc 


4 Calculated at $2 per hour or $80 per week or $4,000 per year. 
5 Calculating average domestic wholesale price of $25 per dozen. 


* Average 250 employees per factory. 


Source: All figures from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unless otherwise specified. 


[From the New York World-Telegram] 


How Japan CapTurep 60 PERCENT OF WORLD 
Sewinc MacHINE MARKET 


(By Peter Edson) 


Nacoya, JAPAN, March 29.—Los Angeles- 
born Ben Izumeda, who is now general sales 
and promotion manager for the Brother 
Sewing Machine Co. here, says the average 
citizen of an undeveloped country marks his 
rising standard of living by three steps. 

First he gets a bicycle for himself. Next 
he gets a radio for his family. Then he gets 
a sewing machine for his wife. When he 
has all three, he has it made. So let’s talk 
about sewing machines as a symbol for un- 
developed status seekers. 

There were 4 million sewing machines 
manufactured throughout the world last 
year, in round numbers. The Japanese made 
2% million of them. They sold 600,000 of 
them at home. They sold a miilion in the 
United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico, 
which is known as area 1. They sold 900,000 
in the rest of the world, which is area 2. 

‘There are several reasons why the Japanese 
have been able to capture 60 percent of the 
world market. 

They are low-cost procedures for one thing, 
with a $60 to $70 a month average wage for 
an 8-hour day and 6-day week. Also they 
are automating their factories. 

They are aggressive salesmen in a toughly 
competitive world market. The Brother 
Co. here has an assembly plant at Dublin, 
Ireland. They get British Commonwealth 
most favored nation preferences on Dublin 
production. So they sell to Scandinavia and 
even Germany as well as to the Common- 
wealth countries. Italy and France, which 
have their own sewing machine makers, keep 
out foreign competition. 

There is a 10 percent tariff on imports 
into the United States, but Japanese makers 
consider that no obstacle. 

Where the Japanese have their greatest 
advantage is that through their Sewing Ma- 
chine Industry Association and Allied Ex- 
porters Association, they control their own 
production and marketing by voluntary 
agreements which under US. antitrust laws 
would put them all in jail for civil if not 
criminal conspiracy. 

There are about 75 sewing machine manu- 
facturers in Japan today. Last year there 
were 135. Some of the smaller ones made 
only 50 or 60 machines a month, in back 


alleys. Exporters bought up their produc- 
tion and sold it wherever they could. They 
cut prices. They ruined the market. 

So the bigger companies in the association 
decided to put the smaller producers out of 
business. The bigs imposed a tax on them- 
selves of 50 yen—14 cents—on every machine 
they sold for export. 

With this kitty; the bigs went to the 
smalls and said in effect, “How about get- 
ting into some other business? We’ll finance 
you to get started. Here's $3,000 capital. 
It’s yours if you agree to quit making sewing 
machines.” 

The smalls agreed so the 75 bigs now have 
the industry “stabilized.” The Japanese 
Sewing Machine Manufacturers Association 
spokesmen insist they don’t have a monop- 
oly or a closed shop. Anybody can join who 
makes sewing machines. But the new com- 
panies can’t get an export quota, which is 
based on past business performance. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank my friend 
from New York. I think he is absolutely 
correct in what he said. He indicated 
that much of the chronic unemployment 
in this country today can be traced to 
the foreign imports which have de- 
stroyed the jobs of American working- 
men, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my colleagues in support 
of the escape clause amendment which 
I have also introduced. 

I am fully aware of the failure of the 
escape clause to do what it was intended 
to do. In my State of South Dakota a 
number of industries have had and con- 
tinue to have trouble with low-cost im- 
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ports. Lamb and mutton imports, beef 
and livestock and grains are good ex- 
amples. 

Some of them have had experience 
with the escape clause; and it has been 
almost uniformly bad. I am sure that 
they would be greatly surprised to know 
about all the fine things that have been 
said about the escape clause by Secre- 
taries of State and others in the past. 
This is all very odd because the escape 
clause, as it has been administered, 
would not be recognized from those fair 
words. 

I have here one of these quotations. 
It is from Mr. William Clayton, who has 
already been quoted. Mr. Clayton was 
very influential in the State Department 
a; Assistant Secretary and then Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
He was a forerunner of Mr. Douglas 
Dillon who held that post under the 
Eisenhower administration and Mr, 
George Ball who holds it now. Mr. 
Clayton was closely identified with the 
trade agreements program and was one 
of the prime movers in negotiation of 
the charter for an international trade 
organization which came before Con- 
gress in 1950. This was an ambitious 
plan to set up an international organ- 
ization patterned after the United Na- 
tions with broad powers over trade and 
use of national resources. It failed of 
approval before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the ITO never 
came into being. 

I say this to make it completely clear 
that when Mr. Clayton spoke there was 
every reason to take his words seriously. 
He was no mere spokesman for the 
State Department who had a statement 
placed in his hands to be read before a 
congressional committee. He was the 
spokesman in fact as well as in name 
for his Department in the field of tariffs 
and trade. 

In 1948 in an appearance before the 
Senate Finance Committee he spoke of 
the escape clause. Please have in mind 
that he was under close questioning by 
skeptical members of the committee. 
He delivered himself as follows: 

We also have the escape clause which per- 
mits the withdrawal of any concession which 
endangers a domestic industry. Designed to 
be operated by the Tariff Commission re- 
porting directly to the President, it offers a 
prompt and sure remedy always available 
when needed. 


He characterized the clause as a 
prompt and sure remedy and said it was 
always available when needed. 

Half of this statement is true, that is, 
the second half, the part that says that 
it is available when needed. The escape 
clause is indeed available. The Tariff 
Commission recently heard case No. 102 
under the escape clause. 

On the face of it this record would in- 
dicate considerable activity, or nearly 10 
cases per year. Unfortunately for the 
faith that can be placed in Mr. Clay- 
ton’s words, the first half of his charac- 
terization of the escape clause as a 
prompt and sure remedy has not been 
fulfilled. Only 12 cases have succeeded 
in passing through the mesh to qualify 
as a remedy. The others have either 
been turned down by the Tariff Com- 
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mission itself or by the President after 
the Commission sent him a recommen- 
dation. 

Less than half the cases have survived 
the Tariff Commission itself. The Pres- 
ident in turn has killed two out of three 
of the cases that escaped the ax in the 
Commission. 

Does this record add up to a “prompt 
and sure remedy”? 

Actually it represents an incredibly 
low batting average. 

Why then have these officials con- 
tinued to hold out the escape clause as 
something that it never came to be? 
There is no explanation that does not 
involve a reflection on the officials of the 
State Department who made the claims. 

The attitude seems to be that a do- 
mestic industry that proceeds under the 
escape clause is something of an out- 
cast, calling for something to which it is 
not entitled. In the past 2 years they 
could about as well have stayed at home, 
since only one case succeeded in getting 
a@ majority vote on a finding of serious 
injury from the Tariff Commission. The 
Commission is now doing more effec- 
tively what the President had been doing. 
It is now more deadly to applicants than 
the President ever was, perhaps on the 
notion that it should save the President 
the trouble. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most serious 
situation. The escape clause, which is 
an act of Congress, is being nullified and 
scuttled administratively. The record is 
so negative that an investigation should 
be launched to get at the bottom of the 
wide discrepancy between the assur- 
ances and promises, on the one hand, 
and the actual performance, on the 
other. The record belies the assurances 
and this record is no accident. It is a 
long one. It extends over a period of 
more than 10 years. The past 2 years in 
particular have sounded a new low. 

The escape clause is not a one-sided 
device by which a party to a trade agree- 
ment can avoid its concessions at will. It 
is a multilateral undertaking. There is 
an escape clause in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Nearly all 
the large trading nations are members 
of GATT. The escape clause in the 
General Agreement recognizes the right 
of members to withdraw or modify any 
concession in the form of a tariff reduc- 
tion or the like if certain things happen 
as a result of it. 

If the duty reduction or binding of a 
duty results in serious injury or in a 
threat of such injury the duty may be 
restored in whole or in part for such 
length of time as may be necessary to 
prevent or remedy the injury, actual or 
threatened. 

This right of withdrawing or modify- 
ing a concession is part and parcel of 
all our trade agreements under GATT. 
Every member has the same right; and 
the right is recognized and taken for 
granted. 

Why then should the President back- 
stop the Tariff Commission lest its occa- 
sional recommendations of a tariff in- 
crease under the escape clause—about 
three per year on the average—create re- 
sentment in the nations from which we 
import the product? 
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The fact is that we compensate all 
such countries in all cases by giving them 
substitute concessions. 

The whole thing is a pose. No mem- 
ber of GATT has a leg to stand on in 
point of resenting a withdrawal of a 
tariff reduction if we have followed due 
process of law; and that is what the 
Tariff Commission procedure is designed 
to provide. 

Any counterclaim can be and in prac- 
tice is satisfied by compensatory reduc- 
tions in other duty rates. 

The record reflects nothing more than 
the determination of the free-trade ele- 
ment in and out of government to bull- 
doze their way through all opposition, 
rightly, if possible, but in all events to do 
it. If necessary, fictions could be and 
were invented, such as fear or resent- 
ment by other countries. The country, 
the voters, would never know any better. 
They were and are too busy, and the 
subject is highly technical and abstruse. 
Therefore fictions can and do prosper. 

The escape clause should be and of 
right ought to be administered without 
reference to international relations. The 
way has already been prepared against 
possible resentment and retaliation, first, 
by the inclusion of the escape clause in 
the trade agreements, known to all par- 
ties; and, secondly, by providing for 
compensatory action for any withdrawal 
or modification of a concession. 

The escape clause as it has been ad- 
ministered has afforded the State De- 
partment a means of vetoing an act of 
Congress by way of advising the Presi- 
dent. 

The Tariff Commission is an agency of 
the Congress, created by Congress to do 
technical and detailed work for it. Ac- 
tually the Executive has no place in the 
setup. As matters stand the President 
has the power of life and death over the 
escape clause; and his influence extends 
to the Tariff Commissioners themselves 
through the appointive power. Even the 
chairmanship of the Commission is filled 
by the President. This alone represents 
a@ great source of Executive influence. 

The President’s rejection of ‘Tariff 
Commission recommendations has not 
been confined to concern over foreign 
affairs. He has wandered all over the 
lot of economics, or rather the State and 
other executive departments have done 
it for him; and at will, for a variety of 
reasons of no consistent pattern, he has 
set aside the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, we should either abolish 
the Tariff Commission, repeal the escape 
clause and tell our industry, our farmers 
and workers that they have in fact no 
remedy against the danger inflicted by 
imports or we should make the escape 
clause work. As it is, the administration 
of the clause is an insult to intelligence, 
@ monument to executive usurpation of 
power and a measure of the State De- 
partment’s insatiable ambition. It rep- 
resents cynical and arrogant govern- 
ment. 

I think the bill proposed here today 
would go far toward allaying the bitter 
complaint that has arisen over escape 
clause administration. I endorse the 
bill and hope that it will be brought be- 
fore the House. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank my friend 
from South Dakota. The problem that 
he has in his district is identical with 
the problem of other sponsors of this 
legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very happy to join my good 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. VaN 
ZANDT] and these other distinguished 
gentlemen who have been expressing 
their views so very clearly not only to 
the House but to the country as a whole 
on the importance of correcting the 
escape clause mechanism. 

It was with a great deal of misgiving 
more than a quarter of a century ago 
that I noted the abrupt change in our 
tariff policy that had prevailed so many 
years. I felt even then that the bulwark 
of protection that we had enjoyed and 
which had contributed to the develop- 
ment of this great country of ours was 
being weakened, and indeed, time has 
proved this is exactly what has happened. 

I have one particular case in mind, 
Mr. Speaker, which I should like to relate 
as an example of this very frustrating 
and hopeless entanglement that we call 
our escape clause mechanism for the pro- 
tection of industry. We had in our dis- 
trict one of the most important zinc 
processing industries in the whole coun- 
try. There came a day when they de- 
cided to change the tariff on imported 
zinc. I shall not bore you with the long 
story in connection with it; but what 
we were trying to do in rewording the 
escape clause mechanism was to make 
sure that the order was properly written 
so that it would not actually destroy its 
own intent. We worked for 3 months 
on this particular effort and through 
that I came to realize how hopelessly 
enmeshed in redtape the whole propo- 
sition was. Indeed I came even to be- 
lieve that it was intentionally designed 
that way and that any company, whether 
big or small, that was trying to get pro- 
tection and redress under this setup was 
just literally licked before it started. 

As I have indicated, we worked on this 
for more than 3 months, spent a great 
deal of time, but it became apparent to 
me that there was not even an effort be- 
ing made to make this minor correction. 
And bear in mind this was not a policy 
change, it was merely a wordage change 
to prevent doing untold injury. The 
Commission itself said they did not in- 
tend to do that. But we finally lost 
the case and I am sure did a great deal 
of damage to the industry because of 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite that as an example. 
I know that every Member here can cite 
similar instances where this escape 
clause mechanism has not operated as 
the Congress intended it should, where 
our local industries have lost out, where 
we have seen them fold up, have seen 
jobs lost and unemployment rolls grow. 
And all this because, for some reason or 
other, we just do not seem to have the 
courage to stand up and say, “Well, our 
first duty is to protect our own country.” 
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That is certainly the first responsibility 
under our oath of office. I feel, regard- 
less of some of the great arguments that 
I know you will hear advanced on the 
floor, that our first responsibility as 
Members of Congress is to protect this 
economy of ours and make sure it is 
healthy and strong. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for permitting me to participate in this 
discussion today. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Indiana and 
I certainly concur in his statement. The 
revelation of the facts that he brings 
to us concerning foreign imports and un- 
employment in his district is very in- 
teresting. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the well-being of the textile industry is 
a matter of vital concern to the people 
of my district, which is the Seventh 
District of the State of Georgia, and I 
desire to endorse heartily the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

In assessing the importance of the 
textile industry to the Seventh District 
of Georgia, I should like at this time to 
enumerate the following facts and 
figures: 

First. There are approximately 20,000 
persons now regularly employed at plants 
which manufacture cloth thread and 
yarn from cotton and manmade fibers. 
This segment of the textile community 
provides an annual payroll to the Sev- 
enth District of approximately $75 mil- 
lion. 

Second. The heaviest concentration of 
tufted textile manufacturers in the world 
is located in the Seventh District of 
Georgia. This phase of the textile in- 
dustry provides by far the greatest 
means of livelihood in the Counties of 
Whitfield, Gordon, and Murray and ac- 
counts for important support of the 
economy in Bartow, Polk, Floyd, Chat- 
tooga, Walker, and Catoosa Counties. 

Third. Apparel manufacturers provide 
@ major support of the economy in 
Haralson County and are responsible for 
major contributions in most of the re- 
maining counties of the Seventh District. 

It is impossible to describe with accu- 
racy what the effect would be to the 
Seventh District of Georgia if it should 
lose its textile industry, but it is safe to 
say that the result would be a catastro- 
phe. It is obvious from the above de- 
scription of the part which the textile 
industry plays in the economy of my 
district that it represents the principal 
means by which the people of this part 
of the Southeastern United States are 
able to contribute fundamentally and 
basically to the wealth of the country 
and to its national product, by incorpo- 
rating into the finished textile product 
their skill and labor. The return that 
the people of my district receive from 
this endeavor furnishes the major under- 
girding support for the economy of the 
area between the cities of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. 

In my part of Georgia, the service 
trades, the merchandising houses, the 
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professions, the building trades, and all 
the many arms of the government, in 
the final analysis can trace their support 
to that increase in value of durable cot- 
ton goods which is produced by the la- 
bor and the skill, the know-how and the 
capital investment of the persons en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing 
textile products. 

It is therefore with great earnestness 
and with sincere personal conviction 
that I urge this House to give its un- 
divided attention to and to devote its 
best efforts toward solving the problem 
which is posed by the fact that the mar- 
kets of the United States are now being 
flooded with cheap imports. It gives me 
great pleasure to join with the other 
Members of this body in their efforts to 
reverse this trend and to take steps 
which will insure the continued well- 
being of this industry which provides 
such an important contribution to the 
economy of our country and which is so 
necessary in times of national peril. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to my 
friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict in the State of West Virginia has a 
tremendous stake in the escape clause 
because of the manufacture of glass, 
glassware, pottery, and chemicals. Im- 
port competition has been a problem over 
the years, especially with respect to glass 
manufacturing and pottery. 

To date the escape clause has been of 
no help; but this is not to say that it 
might not be if the clause were adminis- 
tered as it should be, considering its 
origin, purpose and justification. 

In the glassware industry a favorable 
finding of the Tariff Commission was 
sent to the President in 1953 to no avail. 
The pottery industry had a similar ex- 
perience in 1953 with the Tariff Commis- 
sion itself. The result has been increas- 
ing exposure to imports and a gloomy 
outlook for the future. 

Both of these idustries should be ex- 
panding as are many other industries, in 
keeping with our growing population and 
increasing consumption per capita; but 
the tide of imports has not only pre- 
vented this but is blamed for the demise 
of some companies that have long been 
in the business. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not here in the 
earlier days of the trade agreements pro- 
gram and did not see its development. 
I have, however, studied enough on the 
subject, to convince me that the in- 
dustries in my area of the country face 
a blind alley unless something is done 
about the import situation. 

Under the trade agreements program 
the only recourse, as matters stand, is the 
escape clause, and as this clause has been 
administered it is completely unsatisfac- 
tory. This is particularly strange con- 
sidering how its existence has been used 
as a means of “selling” the whole trade 
program to the public and to the Con- 
gress 


I am heartened by the strong attack 
launched this afternoon on its abject 
failure to perform what it was set up 
to do. This failure has all but robbed 
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industries such as glass and pottery of 
hope. 

May I call attention to the provision 
in the distressed area bill as passed by 
the Senate calling for special priority for 
areas that are in distress because of im- 
port damage and because of the failure 
of the White House to accept Tariff 
Commission recommendations under the 
escape clause. This is an outright ad- 
mission that the escape clause has failed 
to carry out its purpose. 

I maintain that it would be much bet- 
ter to see to it that the law is enforced so 
that the distress caused by imports might 
be remedied rather than refuse to apply 
the law in most cases and thus generat- 
ing distress where none need appear. 

The failure of the escape clause, aside 
from this official admission embodied in 
S. 1, has been well demonstrated. The 
workers in the industries concerned, as 
well as the owners, are acutely aware of 
the state of virtual helplessness to which 
they have been reduced by the escape 
clause’s failure and the indifference of 
the executive branch to their distress. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, there is not the 
least justification for the negative at- 
titude toward enforcement of the escape 
clause such as has been exhibited in its 
administration since its first adoption as 
an Executive order in 1947. 

The escape clause is the only general 
safeguard against the injury that im- 
ports might inflict on domestic industries. 
If the escape clause fails, the promised 
remedy also fails and our industries are 
left at the mercy of imports. These 
may then take, as they have taken in 
many instances, a rising share of the do- 
mestic market almost at will. There is 
then nothing to stop them from taking 
as much asa half or even a greater share 
of our market for particular goods in a 
matter of several years. This has hap- 
pened time and again. Chinaware is 
an instance. 

Other countries have the same right 
to the escape clause as we. They have 
not used it as much as we because they 
have had the benefit of exceptions under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade or GATT. These exceptions have 
permitted them to use import quotas 
on a very broad scale. They were thus 
able at will to use exchange controls and 
import permits to safeguard their in- 
dustries; and they have made wide use 
of these devices without the need of 
resorting to the escape clause. In re- 
cent times there has been some relaxa- 
tion of restrictions but there are still 
plenty of them. 

Nevertheless all members of GATT 
have the unquestioned right to use the 
escape clause without prejudice. As a 
GATT member we have that right. Asa 
sovereign country we also have the right 
under our own statutory escape clause. 

I am glad that it has been made clear 
here this afternoon that no country has 
grounds for resenting our resort to the 
escape clause because such alleged re- 
sentment has made the White House 
hesitate to invoke the clause. More 
than anything else this reluctance has 
no doubt accounted for the Presidential 
rejection of two out of every three rec- 
ommendations that have been forwarded 
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by the Tariff Commission to the White 
House in the past 10 years. 

This lurking ghost should be laid 
once for all. The fact is that when we 
do use the escape clause to raise a tariff 
we follow this action by making the loss 
up to the countries concerned by low- 
ering the tariff on other items. This 
repays them and there can be no legiti- 
mate complaint. 

For these reasons I think the bill that 
would make the restoration of a duty 
or a partial restoration of it by the Tar- 
iff Commission automatic is fully jus- 
tified. It becomes a mere question of 
fact: Has the industry in question suf- 
fered serious injury or is it threatened 
with such injury because of a tariff re- 
duction? If so, the reservation should 
come into play without further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I go along wholeheart- 
edly with the bill and I think we ought 
to act on it as soon as possible. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for yielding. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And I thank the 
gentleman from West Virginia for his 
contribution. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, I also join 
wholeheartedly with my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in thoroughly en- 
dorsing this program of revision of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. I 
come from the Far West, from the Fourth 
District of Oregon, in the southwest cor- 
ner of the State; and I believe that a 
statement before this body would not 
be complete geographically unless I told 
you of our problems out there. 

One problem I shall discuss with you 
at this time briefly is a specific problem, 
one that concerns us, and also a problem 
the Members of the House have heard 
before. It is an old friend; it is the mat- 
ter of the Japanese hardwood plywood 
that is imported into this country. I 
would point out to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that from 1951 until the present time 
the increase importation of Japanese 
hardwood plywood has been exactly in 
the same ratio as the total domestic con- 
sumption of hardwood plywood in the 
United States. At the present time 58 
percent of the total hardwood plywood 
that is used in the United States comes 
from Japan. 

We went before the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1955. They said at that time 
that they had not had sufficient ex- 
perience to determine whether or not 
it was seriously interfering with this 
industry. We went back in 1959. By 
that time they had reversed their de- 
cision and said that it in no way in- 
terfered with the American plywood in- 
dustry despite the fact that in 1951, 11 
out of 12 feet of hardwood plywood was 
domestically produced; but by 1959, 5 
out of 9 feet were produced in Japan. I 
say to you that these statements of pro- 
duction are very important. There are 
some 25 industries producing hardwood 
plywood in the United States, and it is 
seriously affecting the economy of the 
West and particularly of the Fourth 
District of Oregon. 
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Before closing; Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a word concerning this whole 
problem. I believe it started about 1945. 
When we won the war we destroyed 
Japan, we destroyed Italy, and we dc- 
stroyed Germany. We won the war. 
Since then we have re-created those 
countries. Since that time we have 
spent more than $86 billion in some 70 
countries re-creating their industries, 
rebuilding their factories, sending tech- 
nicians and technologists over to those 
countries, and utilizing their cheap 
labor, sending their manufactured prod- 
ucts back to compete with ours. Not 
only that, but our industries themselves 
seeing the handwriting on the wall and 
realizing they could not compete with 
25-cent, 50-cent, or 75-cent labor, 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
to create subsidiaries of their own com- 
panies in foreign lands so that they 
could compete with themselves in this 
country. What has that done? That 
has created millions and millions and 
millions of hours of lost labor in this 
country and has created the paradox 
of the greatest labor force employed in 
the history of this country but at the 
same time the greatest rate of unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. Speaker, that, I think, is the 
problem that we face today. I am very 
happy to associate myself with this 
group, and I shall work hard to see that 
justice is done with respect to our own 
products within our own country. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 
mon and congratulate him for the pres- 
entation he has made here today in be- 
half of the problems of his district, and 
especially the problems of the many 
unemployed he has as a result of the 
effect of foreign imports on the hard- 
wood and plywood industry. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The serious unemployment now exist- 
ing in the State of Pennsylvania was re- 
vealed during the recent debate of the 
depressed areas bill. This unemploy- 
ment ranges as high as 28 percent of 
the civilian labor force in the coal-steel 
communities of Uniontown-Connellsville 
compared with the national average of 7 
percent which gives us great concern. 
My district includes the important 
manufacturing center, Lewistown, Pa., 
where unemployment rates have reached 
the high level of 16 percent, classified as 
“substantial and persistent labor sur- 
plus.” I am sure you will agree that 
condition must be remedied and abso- 
lutely must not be allowed to deterio- 
rate. That is why I want to add my sup- 
port to the pleas of the textile, apparel, 
and manmade fiber industries for 
quotas on imports. 

Lewistown draws on the total labor 
area of Mifflin County. That includes 
important steel and machinery indus- 
tries, but depends largely for its employ- 
ment and payrolls on the rayon manu- 
facturing operations of American Viscose 
Corp. and the men’s apparel output of 
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the Cluett-Peabody Co. These two en- 
terprises account for about 45 percent of 
the civilian employment of the entire 
labor market of Mifflin County. Being 
located in Lewistown, they supply the 
fundamental lifeblood of that commu- 
nity. 

Apparel and manmade fibers and 
yarns have been hard hit by import com- 
petition in recent years, and are part of 
the serious economic condition dealt with 
in the report ‘Problems of the Domestic 
Textile Industry” recently released by 
the Special Subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. The foremost 
recommendation of that report—page 
19—reads: 

We recommend, therefore, that quotas on 
textile mill products, and on garments and 
apparel, and on manmade fiber staple, fila- 
ments, and filament yarn, be established by 
country and by category of product. 


American Viscose Corp., which is the 
outstanding employer in Mifflin County, 
produces rayon textile and tire yarns at 
its Lewistown plant. It produces other 
products such as rayon staple and ace- 
tate yarns elsewhere. Imports of rayon 
staple were 59 million pounds in 1950 or 
equal to 19 percent of total domestic 
shipments. In 1959 they had reached 
115 million pounds or 33 percent of do- 
mestic trade volume. Imports of man- 
made fiber fabrics constitute another 
and indirect attack on U.S. manufac- 
turers of fibers and textile yarns, by dis- 
placing their textile mill customers’ 
markets. From 1957 to 1960 imports of 
manmade fiber fabrics rose 194 percent 
in quantity to 10% million pounds val- 
ued at $14.2 million. Imports of ap- 
parel are, of course, another indirect 
competitor for domestic fiber outlets; 
and those imports increased 137 percent 
in the past 3 years to $39.2 million in 
1960. 

The State of Pennsylvania in general 
and the 18th Congressional District par- 
ticularly cannot stand any further at- 
trition in its already serious employment 
status. Import competition has con- 
tributed substantially to loss of markets 
and employment in textiles, fibers, and 
apparel. I urgently recommend the im- 
position of quotas as an effective yet 
flexible adjustment of imports in that 
growing American economy we must 
maintain in order to continue our lead- 
ership among the free nations of the 
world. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to identify myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Geor- 
gia and the other gentlemen. who ad- 
dressed the House this afternoon. I 
would like to congratulate all those gen- 
tlemen on the very diligent study that 
they have made of this very important 
subject. Furthermore, I would like to 
pledge myself to do anything I can to 
assist them in carrying out and voting 
for any measure that will offer protec- 
tion to the American industry. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks, particularly as to how this 
matter of imports affects the 31st Dis- 
trict of the State of New York, which I 
have the honor to represent, in partic- 
ular as far as it affects imports of shirts 
from Hong Kong, China. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of New York. Under leave 
to extend, I include the following: 


Fact SHEET ON THE APPAREL INDUSTRY AND 
THE APPAREL IMPORT PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTION 


The term “apparel” refers to all forms of 
men’s, women’s, and children’s garments, 
underwear and outerwear, including work 
clothing. The apparel industry uses all 
types of fibers; cotton, wool, and manmade 
fibers. This industry is the largest user of 
cotton textiles in the world. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The apparel industry employs 1.2 million 
workers. Add to this figure 900,000 persons 
employed in the basic textile industry, plus 
the workers in manmade fibers and those 
in other textile products lines, and the over- 
all employment approaches 4 million. Thus, 
@ major economic and social problem is ag- 
gravated by steadily rising imports. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


The apparel industry is located in 43 
States from coast to coast. There is some 
concentration along the Atlantic seaboard 
because of nearness to the historic source 
of the basic supply of cotton. In recent 
years, however, the industry has spread 
across the Nation to get closer to its market. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 


This is essentially a small business opera- 
tion. There are over 31,000 plants employ- 
ing an average of 250 workers each. Only 
30 factories employ more than 1,000 people. 

The apparel industry is located, for the 
most part, in smaller communities. Usually, 
these factories are the major employers in 
the area and with their payrolls and pur- 
chases of local supplies and services are 
often the economic lifeblood of the com- 
munity. 


AUTOMATION AND MECHANIZATION 


The apparel industry, because of its 
pecularities, defies automation or mech- 
anization. The basic machine is the sewing 
machine. Most labor is human. There are 
no machines in existence, nor on the draw- 
ing boards, that will put the cut parts of 
a shirt, slacks, or other garment together for 
stitching. This can only be done by people. 
Speeding up the machines would do little 
good, they still could be operated only as 
fast as the worker. 


PAYROLLS 
The annual payroll for apparel and allied 
products, but excluding footwear, is in ex- 
cess of $3% billion. (Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1959.) 
FACTORY VALUE OF SHIPMENTS OF THE 
APPAKLL INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


The value of apparel industry products at 
the factory level is $9.2 billion. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
As noted, the apparel industry does not 
require heavy expenditures on capital equip- 
ment. Most of its capital outlay is for 
textiles and labor. 


PROFITS 


The apparel industry averages 1 to 13 
percent profit on sales. This is the second 
lowest profit ratio in the Nation. 
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STABILITY OF PRICES 


The US. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, reports on February 28, 
1961: 

“Continuing the downtrend; average ap- 
parel prices dropped by 1.1 percent from 
December to January and accounted for the 
major share of the decline in the national 
Consumer Price Index. For January 1961 
all items in the index were at 127.4 (1947- 
49=100). Apparel, except footwear, is at 
101.1, the lowest figure in the index.” 


IMPORTS 


The import figures for the six major ap- 
parel imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
only are: 














Japan | Hong Kong Total 
eg eae eb ttt eae hee: 
Di seinen ood $5, 112,000 | $3,176,000 | $8, 288, 000 
a a ES 5, 217,000 | 6,788,000 | 12,005, 000 
eee eis ks 5, 026,000 | 9,760,000 | 14, 786,000 


Note that under the voluntary quota 
arrangement with Japan exports have re- 
mained stable, while those from Hong Kong, 
without a quota, have soared. 

For the impact of imports on jobs, pay- 
rolls, etc., see the table at end of fact sheet. 

The dollar value of the same six categories 
of imports from Japan and Hong Kong in 
relation to imports from all countries is: 


Imports 


From Japan-| From all 


Hong Kong | countries 
only 
er aaa ccegakcnaendicg shone $31, 296,111 | $40, 083, 235 
We iin ciinwddkaee cds 36, 724,796 | 41, 555, 936 
I ooh berate énsnangsdnaste 65,190,108 | 80, 594, 091 


THE FUTURE OF IMPORTS 


Taking only a few items at random and 
comparing January 1961 imports with im- 
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ports of the same items for January 1960 
clearly indicate the trend. 





January 1960} January 1961 


——_——— In- 
All in dozens j crease 
Japan|Hong|Japan| Hong 
Kong Kong 
Dress shirts........-- 10, 336/10, 931} 7, 291) 25, 243/11, 769 
Sport shirts. _........ 25, 574/16, 718/24, 222) 25, 106) 7,036 
Trousers, walking 
NE is eee ns: 1, 939) 7, 286) 4,250) 11, 434) 6, 469 
Playsuits, swim- 
“a Se 348 550 180; 1,689) 971 
Brassieres_..........- 63, 767/73, 814) 14, 236) 133, 418) 10, 073 
EXPORTS 


The apparel industry has sought every 
possible means to boost its exports. In 
practically all foreign markets American 
producers are unable to meet the price com- 
petition of products from the Orient. 

Fifty-five nations do not permit U\S. tex- 
tiles or textile products to be shipped into 
their countries. 

Despite these facts the industry has man- 
aged to keep exports about level for 1958 
and 1959 and showed a slight increase in 
1960. 

Exports to all countries of six major cate- 
gories of cotton apparel only: 


ae Saki i ag ata Ss wi finest wb aging $13, 663, 962 
Se 13, 226, 743 
I a tl tonics Berri ate egn in tibascinne monn rianioes Sota 15, 656, 332 


These exports will slide sharply in 1961 
because a big share of these exports went to 
Cuba. Now, for reasons of national policy, 
this market is closed and exports will re- 
flect this development this year. 

The facts of the effect of excessive im- 
ports from low-wage areas are explicit. 

The only equitable remedy, it seems to us, 
is country-by-country, category-by-category 
quotas. This seems fair to American pro- 
ducers, foreign manufacturers who gear pro- 
duction to the U.S. market and to the 
emerging nations which are certain to enter 
the textile and textile products fields with 
the U.S. market their primary outlet. 


Analysis of effect of imports, 1958 through 1960 





Dozens imported from Japan and Hong Kong....__...--- 


Units 


Direct labor man-days lost 


Resultant direct labor disemployed !................-...- 
Resultant indirect labor disemployed ?_................- 


Ee ON oo anew cp gene cewde~ 


Lost direct labor payroll #.......................-..-....- 
Lost indirect labor payroll ¢........................-..... 


RNIN 55 Ut J5d.. in aencésbbeiccdnanscae 
Wholesale value of imports §...........-....-------.---.- 
pO | era 


Direct labor man-hours lost..-----.--------------------- 





1958 1959 1960 

i SES 8, 288, 000 12,005,000 | 14, 786, 000 
Aesceiied 99, 456,000 | 144,060,000 | 177, 432 000 
aan 28, 427, 840 41,177,150 | 50,715,980 
ohee 3, 553, 480 5, 147, 144 6, 339, 498 
aan 14,214] 20,589} 23,358 
ee 4, 738 6, 862 8, 452 
nitnibiatial 18, 952 27, 451 31, 810 
te ht $34,113,408 | $49, 412,580 | $60, 859, 176 
wee $18,952,000 | $27,448,000 | $33, 808, 000 
ean $53,065,408 | $76,860,580 | $04, 667,176 
ee $207, 200,000 | — $300, 125, 000 | $369, 650; 000 
cane 76 110 127 





1 Assuming 50 weeks per year production at 250 man-days per employees. 


2 Calculated at 1 indirect to 3 direct. 
3 Based on $1.20 per hour. 


4 Calculated at $2 per hour or $80 per week or $4,000 per year. 
§ Calculating average domestic wholesale price of $25 per dozen. 


* Average 250 employees per factory. 


Source: All figures from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unless otherwise specified. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, if unem- 
ployment is a problem in America, and 
no one denies that it is, and if the Gov- 





ernment is obligated to help relieve the 
problem, and most agree that it is, then 
it would appear that the best approach 
the Government could pursue would 
be first, one which would cost the Fed- 
eral Treasury nothing, second, one which 
would cost neither workers nor stock- 
holders anything in taxes, third, one 
which would not stimulate inflation, 
fourth, one which would not impair the 
freedom of free enterprise, and fifth, one 
which would safeguard both American 
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workers and American industry against 
the unfair competition of substandard 
wage structures abroad. Such a method 
has been suggested by the report of the 
Pastore committee, a report based on 
extensive hearings and exhaustive de- 
liberation. 

Many domestic industries are victims 
of unfair force in competition, and their 
woes are reflected in the woeful statistics 
on unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. Perhaps the textile and apparel 
industries are the chief victims. If so, 
their cases furnish a model laboratory 
to test the workability of the method 
proposed by the Pastore report, and if 
that method proves workable and ef- 
fective, then perhaps the same method 
might appropriately be utilized in con- 
nection with the problems of other 
domestic industries. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. ToLLEFsONn] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been greatly interested in what has 
been said here this afternoon about the 
escape clause of the trade agreements 
program. 

This, may I say, has been a long time 
coming and a long time overdue. The 
administration of the escape clause has 
been a sorry spectacle to all who looked 
to it as a remedy for damage from im- 
ports. Many of us, of course, did look 
upon it in that light. We had every 
right to, not only because of the language 
of the clause itself, but because of the 
Many apparently sincere assurances that 
have been mentioned here this afternoon 
coming from the highest executive 
sources. 

There can be only the most unsatis- 
factory explanation of the disappointing 
record. One is that despite the law, 
those who have administered it have not 
been in sympathy with it because of 
their belief in free or freer trade. They 
have done all in their power to stop all 
tariff increases, no matter what the 
merit. 

Another explanation may be found in 
the great reluctance of the President to 
do anything that might produce ill will 
among the friendly nations from which 
we import. In several instances foreign 
relations have been mentioned by the 
President as a reason for setting aside 
the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The third explanation would be that 
domestic industries have appealed to the 
Tariff Commission before they have 
really been hurt. 

The first of these reasons; namely, 
the prevalence of the free-trade philos- 
ophy among those responsible for the 
administrating of the escape clause, can 
hardly be questioned, as may be judged 
from testimony before congressional 
committees, public statements, speeches, 
and so forth. The Department of State 
has wielded a strong influence over the 
escape clause and in probably no other 
department of the Government is the 
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free-trade doctrine more deeply en- 
trenched. That the Department has 
obstructed the escape clause at every 
turn is a matter of record. It opposed 
all efforts to strengthen the clause by 
legislation. Its attitude toward the 
clause has generally been negative. 

The other executive departments con- 
cerned; namely, Treasury, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Labor, Defense and ICA 
have not been so uniformly negative 
but, of course, have been in support of 
the policy of the national administra- 
tion in power. 

Of equal if not greater influence than 
the free-trade philosophy in obstructing 
the escape clausde has been the eleva- 
tion of foreign relations to the highest 
priority in national policy. Domestic 
interests have in proportion been pushed 
into the background. 

However, as we have heard here this 
afternoon, the escape clause should 
never have been allowed to become en- 
tangled with foreign relations. This 
would not have happened had the 
United States not invited it. 

It has been made clear by the pre- 
vious speakers that the escape clause 
has never been anything but a safety 
valve; that this was understood when 
it was inserted into the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and that, 
in any case whenever we raise a duty 
under the clause we compensate the 
other countries by giving them other 
concessions. 

It is therefore ridiculous to promote 
the idea that any country with which 
we have a trade agreement has cause 
for complaint when we exercise our 
clear rights under the escape clause. 

Those who say that they do have a 
grievance are doing nothing more nor 
less than perverting the rights in the 
case for purposes of their own; namely, 
to support their refusal to give relief to 
domestic industries because they believe, 
above all, in free trade. To this end they 
have invented this transparent fiction 
which does not even have the virtue of 
sincerity. 

The import problem has now become 
so serious that we should have no hesi- 
tancy in exposing this shabby fiction 
and sweeping it away. 

Those who persist in pointing to the 
so-called surplus in our 1960 exports as 
evidence that all is well in the world of 
trade are of the same stripe. They are 
deluding not themselves but many inno- 
cent people who have no means of 
checking the facts. They do this for the 
same reason that they twist the escape 
clause out of recognition. Philosophi- 
cally they are freetraders and seize on 
every device, no matter how spurious, to 
defend and promote their position. 

The so-called surplus is held up as 
evidence that the American producer 
has not been priced out of foreign mar- 
kets in many and a growing line of goods. 
Yet that surplus is spurious because it 
includes noncommercial exports of many 
varieties, including those sold for for- 
eign currencies, those given away, and 
those that are sold only because of a 
heavy subsidy by our Government. The 
latter notably includes wheat, cotton, 
rice, and soybeans. Cotton and wheat 
exports alone between them cost the 
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Government over $500 million per year. 
Yet they are listed as true exports. 

Despite these claims, plus the elation 
over the halt in the outflow of gold, the 
problem of import competition is press- 
ing hard and calls for serious concern. 
The halting of the gold outflow is mean- 
ingless so long as our total foreign bal- 
ance continues in the red, as it is doing. 
Foreign countries will merely continue 
under these circumstances to accumu- 
late claims against us instead of cashing 
them in. The outflow of gold is then 
merely postponed, to be renewed an- 
other day. To the freetraders reality 
seems to mean nothing if it is contrary 
to their philosophy. 

With respect to the escape clause there 
remains the assumption implicit in the 
failure of so many cases, that domestic 
industries have been rushed to the Tariff 
Commission with flimsy cases. This rep- 
resents an indictment that would hardly 
have an echo if the accusers were them- 
selves on the firing line. Those who 
speak from a well of ignorance should 
contemplate the loss of market that has 
confronted many of our industries, ris- 
ing from, say, 5 percent of the market, 
to 10 or 15 percent in a year or two; and 
then on up, in many cases to 20, 30, 40 or 
even 50 percent or more of the market in 
4 or 5 or 6 years. 

A number of these industries have been 
to the Tariff Commission three times. 
One of them had a unanimous recom- 
mendation from the Commission on 
their third trip to that agency and was 
still turned down by the President. This 
was the New England fisheries industry. 
Today imports exceed domestic produc- 
tion whereas 11 or 12 years ago imports 
were only 10 percent. 

A number of important industries 
that were traditionally on an export ba- 
sis have seen exports shrink and imports 
rise to the point of surpassing exports. 
This has happened in automobiles, pe- 
troleum, textiles, steel, typewriters, cam- 
eras, sewing machines, and other items. 

This explains the oversea movement 
of many of our industries and also re- 
flects that trend in some instances. 
When imports capture more and more of 
the home market the industries that find 
themselves bombarded mercilessly and 
without hope of defense under the es- 
cape clause look abroad for manufactur- 
ing facilities. When they produce over- 
seas, exports decline. In some instances 
they add to our imports by shipping here 
from abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems clear to me that 
if the escape clause were what it should 
be a great deal of this shift could be 
avoided. Instead of investing overseas 
and watching idle capacity grow here, 
these companies would invest at home 
and put people to work instead of put- 
ting them out of work. 

In my judgment the effort to strength- 
en the escape clause is not only justified, 
it is overdue. The inexcusable treat- 
ment of domestic producers who have 
come before the Tariff Commission, as 
judged by end results, ison the record 
for everyone to see. These producers 
have come to the Commission in good 
faith. They have spent their time and 
money in the hope of getting the relief 
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that has been promised with such show 
of sincerity by the executive branch 
when it has lobbied for the trade agree- 
ments law. They have been rewarded 
with rebuff after rebuff and the cup is 
row overflowing. 

It is time that we come out of dream- 
land and face up to the stark realities. 
If we do not make the climate of invest- 
ment better at home our industry will 
continue to move abroad under the im- 
pact of imports, and will leave with us 
greater unemployment and higher taxes. 

‘I say let us legislate this year and not 
wait until 1962. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the discus- 
sién this afternoon on the adverse effect 
of imports on domestic industry has been 
most enlightening. I was particularly 
impressed with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
Judge Davis. He most poignantly di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
irreparable injury visited upon domestic 
industry by a failure of a former admin- 
istration to heed the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission under the 
escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. 

The adverse effect on the textile in- 
dustry in my area has been most devas- 
tating, and unless some action is taken 
to correct this situation, dire results 
will follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to associate my- 
self with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Van ZaNnpT], the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Barey], the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL], and others on their very 
enlightening remarks on this subject. I 
join my colleagues in expressing the hope 
that in the very near future effective 
steps will be taken to remedy this peril- 
ous situation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Van ZanptT], is to be highly com- 
mended for bringing to the attention of 
the House the tremendous impact im- 
ports are having on American industry. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 





PROPOSED BILL TO AMEND TITLE 
23 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 
ON HIGHWAYS 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill entitled ‘to 
amend the title 23 of the United States 
Code, on highways, section 129(b) to re- 
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quire congressional approval for the in- 
clusion of toll roads, bridges, and tun- 
nels as a part of the Interstate System.” 
As the title suggests, it has the purpose 
of requiring congressional approval, 
through the Public Works Committees 
of the House and the Senate, of any fu- 
ture injections of toll facilities into our 
free Interstate Highway System. 

The present need for this legislation 
is obvious in that applications for inclu- 
sion of such toll facilities are presently 
pending before the Bureau of Public 
Roads and others are under discussion. 
No congressional review is required 
under present law according to the Bu- 
reau for approval of these applications. 

I am authoritatively informed that 
construction of additional and new toll 
facilities in the proximity of freeways 
are under consideration and that the 
result of integrating such ‘toll traps” 
into the Interstate System is obviously 
that the free system becomes partially a 
toll system, and that the States auto- 
matically lose the proportionate State 
matching funds, based upon the mileage 
of freeway deleted. 

I am authoritatively informed that 
construction is underway, or is contem- 
plated, in the States of Delaware, Florida, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Okla- 
homa, which would be governed by the 
provisions of this bill. I am further in- 
formed that there are other States in 
which consideration in varying degrees 
is being given to toll roads. In Delaware 
and Maryland the State road boards 
have already asked for such inclusion in 
the Interstate System, pursuant to the 
special provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1960. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau 
of Public Roads takes the position that 
it has authority under the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, as amended, in 
section 129, to approve toll highways, 
roads, and bridges without further action 
by Congress. If this is true, in my opin- 
ion, it definitely does violence to the basic 
policy of the act, particularly as it re- 
lates to toll roads as set forth in section 
301, which specifically provides: 

All highways constructed under provisions 
of this title shall be free from tolls of all 
kinds. 


It is imperative that the freeways on 
the Interstate System, for which the road 
users are already paying road user taxes 
in order to accomplish their construction 
as freeways, shall not become subjected 
to intermittent toll traps resulting in a 
forced toll fed by the freeways. 

A specific example of this is under 
consideration in my own State of Flor- 
ida, and the Bureau of Public Roads has 
advised me, upon interrogation before 
the Special Subcommittee on Federal 
Aid Highways, of which I am ranking 
minority member, that this proposal 
would result in the substitution of a 77- 
mile strip in Interstate 75, starting in the 
approximate vicinity of Wildwood and 
terminating in Alachua, substituting this 
mileage for the freeway already pro- 
gramed in the vicinity. This would re- 
sult in injecting a toll trap into the In- 
terstate 75 freeway. Thus, my district 
and the west coast of Florida, instead of 
having a freeway serve the area would 
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be saddled with a partial toli facility. In 
addition, the State would lose, according 
to the Bureau, on this estimated mileage, 
approximately $30 million in matching 
funds, which, when translated into an- 
nual authorizations, would be about a $2 
million annual loss from apportionments 
to Florida. This would be accomplished 
by running the Sunshine State Turnpike 
across the State from its present ter- 
minus at Fort Pierce, connecting with 
Interstate 75 approximately at Wildwood 
and injecting the toll trap into Inter- 
state 75 from that point approximately 
to Alachua. The Governor has stated 
that the program is to integrate 40 
rather than 77 miles. This would re- 
sult in an estimated loss of $20 million 
and about $1% million annually. 
Whichever is the case, it is wrong in my 
judgment. 

In order for Congress to retain some 
control over preserving the free nature 
of the Interstate System, I have intro- 
duced this legislation requiring the con- 
currence of the Congress through the 
Committees on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate and the House to any finding by the 
Secretary permitting the injection of 
such toll facilities into the Interstate 
System. 

Florida has already lost approximately 
$20 million in matching funds, and al- 
ready has injected as a “toll trap” a 44- 
mile stretch between Fort Pierce and 
9 miles north of West Palm Beach. 
This has already been integrated into 
Interstate 95, which was supposed to be 
a freeway. This was done in 1957 and 
further evidences the problem involved, 

The specific wording of the bill is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
23 of the United States Code on “Highways,” 
paragraph (b) of section 129, entitled “Toll 
Roads, Bridges, Tunnels, and Ferries,” as 
amended, shall be further amended by strik- 
ing out the first sentence thereof and sub- 
stituting the following language: “Upon a 
finding by the Secretary, concurred in by the 
Public Works Committees of the House and 
the Senate, that such action will promote 
the development of an integrated interstate 
system and conform to the basic policies of 
this act and this title as contained in sec- 
tion 301, the Secretary is authorized to ap- 
prove as part of the Interstate System any 
toll road, bridge or tunnel, now or hereafter 
constructed which meets the standards 
adopted for the improvement of projects lo- 
cated on the Interstate System, when such 
toll road, bridge or tunnel is located on a 
route heretofore or hereafter designated as 
a@ part of the Interstate System.” This Act 
shall become effective 10 days after the en- 
actment of this Act. 


I have asked for full hearings on this 
matter before the Road Subcommittee 
of Public Works, on which I serve, in 
hopes of evolving sound policy that does 
not do violence to the free concept of the 
Interstate Highway System. 





RENEWED ATTACKS ON HOUSE UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CraMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcoRD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to present for the Recorp the very 
pointed editorial from the St. Peters- 
burg Independent of March 7, 1961, 
commenting on the contempt convic- 
tions of Wilkinson and Braden and 
answering some of the sharp criticism 
leveled upon the Supreme Court for 
sustaining these contempt of Congress 
convictions, which have also resulted 
in renewed attacks on the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

I have supported the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee against such 
attacks in the past and I voted for the 
contempt citation in Congress of Wilkin- 
son and Braden, believing that we should 
step up our efforts in fighting Com- 
munist infiltration at home. The danger 
of such infiltration is great today and 
should be given proper emphasis at 
home, as is the Communist threat 
abroad. 

I commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues for their consideration: 


Wuyr Att THIS CONCERN OveER EFFORTS TO 
Root Out REDs? 


Two 5-to-4 decisions of the Supreme Court 
this past week which affirmed contempt con- 
victions against two men who had refused 
to answer questions about their links with 
communism, have sparked some sharp criti- 
cism of the Court and renewed attacks upon 
the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

The case runs back to 1958 when Frank 
Wilkinson and Carl Braden were questioned 
in Atlanta by a subcommittee of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. They 
refused to answer questions involving their 
suspected affiliation with the Communist 
Party and were convicted on charges of con- 
tempt and sentenced to 1 year in jail. Last 
Monday’s 5-to-4 decision confirmed their 
convictions. 

Wilkinson and Braden had refused to an- 
swer on the grounds that the question of 
the Communist connections was improper 
under the first amendment. 

The committee had evidence that these 
men were Communists and Justice Potter 
Stewart in his able majority opinion says 
the question about their affiliation with the 
Communist Party was pertinent to the in- 
vestigation. 

Wilkinson had been carrying on a cam- 
paign for abolition of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and Braden had been 
busy stirring up race problems in the South, 
including Florida. It was most certainly 
pertinent to and important for the commit- 
tee to find out if possible whether Wilkinson 
was fighting the committee as an American 
or as a Communist. And it was equally 
pertinent to find out whether Braden was 
working for integration as an American with 
concern for the Negro or as a Communist 
concerned for the advancement of the cause 
of the Kremlin. 

We all know, of course, that the Russian 
and Chinese Communists would like to see 
the abolition of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and they also want to 
see race conflicts in America. Americans 
have a right to know what motivated those 
who are working for objectives which coin- 
cide with Kremlin purposes. That is why 
Congress established the committee. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has done a great deal of good in root- 
ing out spy rings, cleaning up Hollywood 
and keeping the Nation alert to subversive 
dangers. Like any other committee it has 
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made some mistakes and has, perhaps, at 
times abused its powers. 

But the question is, as the Tampa Tribune 
points out, which is most dangerous to our 
freedoms and our institutions, the ghost 
of McCarthy or the subtle machinations of 
a live and active Khrushchev? 

Rooting out the poisonous cells of com- 
munism is a delicate operation which has 
its dangers, The same is true of cancer. 
But operate we must, if we want to live and 
protect our institutions and the freedoms 
our system provides. 

We might be more impressed by the tears 
shed by Warren, Douglas, Brennan and 
Black in concern for the list amendment 
had they shown any concern for the equally 
important and equally valid 10th amend- 
ment, which guarantees State rights. 

To many of our thoughtful citizens, the 
Supreme Court has learned over backward 
in emphasizing freedooms used in the pro- 
tection of Communist operations in this 
country and in creating situations which 
have greatly delighted the Kremlin. Last 
week’s decision certainly displeases the 
Kremlin. 

The problem of protecting our institutions 
without endangering our freedoms is a deli- 
cate one. It is difficult for all of us to under- 
stand all of the ramifications of the prob- 
lem. But we should be able to get some 
reassurance of the rightness of the recent 
decisions by the fact that the Congress of 
the United States voted 412 to 6 its approval 
of the work of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, 3 days after the Court’s 
decisions. 

We wonder why those who get so con- 
cerned about a Communist’s rights under 
the Ist amendment can show such little 
concern for the rights of the rest of us 
under the 10th amendment. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Scuerer, for 1 day, April 13, on 
account of official business of Committee 
on Un-American Activities at the direc- 
tion of the chairman. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Diaes, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MeEapeEr, for 60 minutes, on April 
17. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, on April 19. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 1 hour, on 
Monday next, April 17, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. Diees to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him today in a special 
order and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Aparr to revise and extend his re- 
marks on the bill H.R. 5723 and include 
extraneous matter therein. 

Mr. NatcHer and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. McDonoucH and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. AnFvuso in two instances. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLIKEN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. Horan. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 279. An act to provide Federal assistance 
for projects which will demonstrate or de- 
velop techniques and practices leading to a 
solution of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency 
control problems; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8.178. An act for the relief of Michael J. 
Collins; 

S. 278. An act to amend title II of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 298. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; 

S.900. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of Mobile, Ala.; 

8.1295. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1297. An act to authorize the payment of 
per diem to members of the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board at the same rate that is au- 
thorized for other persons serving the Fed- 
eral Government without compensation; and 

S. 1298. An act to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 17, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


796. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the military assistance 
program for the Philippines, as administered 
by the Joint U.S. Military Group to the 
Philippines; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

797. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on fraudulent transactions relating to 
the accounts of military disbursing officers; 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 


Se aioe 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.310. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to settle certain claims for damage to, 
or loss of, property, or personal injury or 
death, not cognizable under any other law; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 222). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1627. A bill for the relief of the Prin- 
cess Anne County School Board, Virginia; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 223). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. GALLAGHER: House of Representa- 
tives delegation to fourth meeting of the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group. Report of the fourth meeting pur- 
suant to Public Law 86-42, 86th Congress 
(Rept. No, 224). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R.6169. A 
bill to amend section 201 of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 225). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 258. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 6027, a bill to improve benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program by increasing the mini- 
mum benefits and aged widows’ benefits and 
by making additional persons eligible for 
benefits under the program, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
226). Referred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 112. Resolution provid- 
ing for sending the bill H.R. 2676 and ac- 
companying papers to the Court of Claims; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 227). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3376. A bill for the relief of 
George A. McDermott; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 228). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3846. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Louis Benedetti, retired; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 229). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4027. A bill for the relief of 
Keith K. Hoover; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 230). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5500. A bill for the relief of 
Bunge Corp., New York, N.Y.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 231). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5647. A bill for the relief of 
David C. Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton 
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A. Chace, and Richard F. Turner; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 232). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 6278. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit loss of good- 
will to be taken into account in computing 
the amount of the relocation payment which 
may be made to a business concern displaced 
by an urban renewal project, and to increase 
the maximum amount of such payment; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota: 

H.R. 6279. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide minimum 
benefits under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program for certain individuals at 
age 72; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 6280. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by providing 
for fair competition between domestic indus- 
tries operating under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and foreign industries that supply 
articles imported into the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6281. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the per- 
centage rate applicable to domestic gold ores 
for purposes of the deduction for depletion; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 6282. A bill to provide that civilian 
officers and employees of the United States 
shall not be required to occupy Government 
quarters unless the head of the agency con- 
cerned makes certain determinations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6283. A bill to improve the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
by increasing minimum benefits, by pro- 
viding minimum benefits for certain indi- 
viduals who have attained age 72, by lib- 
eralizing the eligibility requirements, and by 
liberalizing the retirement test through in- 
creasing the amount of earnings permitted 
without full deductions from benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6284. A bill to assist small business 
and persons engaged in small business by 
allowing a deduction, for Federal income tax 
purposes, for additional investment in depre- 
ciable assets, inventory, and accounts re- 
ceivable; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 6285. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to procure the services of 
experts and consultants; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6286. A bill to amend the act of 
September 1, 1954, in order to limit to cases 
involving the national security and prohibi- 
tion on payment of annuities and retired 
pay to officers and employees of the United 
States, to clarify the application and opera- 
tion of such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6287. A bill to amend the disability 
retirement provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6288. A bill to amend the act of 
August 23, 1958, an act to clarify the appli- 
cation of section 507 of the Classification 
Act of 1949 with respect to the preservation 
of the rates of basic compensation of certain 
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officers or employees in cases involving down- 
grading actions; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 6289. A bill to establish the Ozark 
Scenic Riverways in the Clark Nationa] 
Forest in the State of Missouri, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R.6290. A bill to provide that, for pur- 
poses of determining eligibility for benefits 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act of 1949, the date of death of certain 
reservists determined to be missing in action 
shall be the date determined in accordance 
with the Missing Persons Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 6291. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit an indivi- 
dual who moves to obtain employment to 
deduct moving and traveling expenses, and 
to permit him to treat as a capital loss any 
loss incurred on the sale of his home; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

H.R. 6292. A bill to relieve gold mining 
and related industries and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6293. A bill to extend the veterans’ 
guaranteed and direct home loan program 
and to provide additional funds for the vet- 
erans’ direct loan program; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6294. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and to 
provide for duty free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to 
imports of shrimps in 1960; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6295. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to make it clear that low- 
rent public housing includes stores and 
other necessary or desirable nondwelling fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 6296. A bill to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 6297. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6298. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 14, 1950, relating to the leasing of land 
by the Seneca Nation of Indians of New 
York; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 6299. A bill to authorize leases and 
grants of rights-of-way on Indian lands in 
the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 6300. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 6301. A bill to provide that excess 
personal property of the United States may 
be donated to the States for the promotion 
of fish and wildlife management activities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6302. A bill to establish a teaching 
hospital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen’s Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 6303. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to permit retirement 
with reduced annuity at 55 years of age 
with 15 years of service; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 6304. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of “dependent” for purposes of the 
medical expense deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 6305. A bill to provide for the pro- 
duction of underground water on the public 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 6306. A bill to provide that Delaware, 
Madison, Randolph, Rush, Henry, Union, 
and Wayne Counties in the State of Indiana 
shall constitute a new and separate judicial 
division to be known as the Muncie-Rich- 
mond Division of Indiana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 6307. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction érom gross income for tuition and 
other expenses paid by him for his educa- 
tion or the education of his spouse or any 
of his dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6308. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
and other expenses paid by him for his 
education or the education of his spouse 
or any of his dependents; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6309. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in 
order to increase certain limitations in pay- 
ments on account of operating-differential 
subsidy under such title; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.6310. A bill to amend the Interpal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
or spouse who has had a laryngectomy; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R.6311. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6312. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6313. A bill to permit withholding 
for State income taxes on the compensation 
of Federal employees whose regular place of 
Federal employment is in a State contiguous 
to the State in which they reside; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6314. A bill to authorize the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to establish reason- 
able maximum service charges which may 
be levied on dormant accounts by national 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6315. A bill to establish the Federal 
Deposit and Savings Insurance Board to 
manage the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6316. A bill to prohibit certain tam- 
pering with speedometers on motor vehicles 
used in commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6317. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act to prohibit banks and 
Savings and loan associations from employ- 
ing inducements other than the payment of 
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interest or dividends to obtain deposits and 
similar funds from the public; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 6318. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equalize 
for all taxpayers the amount which may be 
taken into account in computing the retire- 
ment income credit thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 6319. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manu- 
facturers excise taxes on automobiles and 
on parts and accessories, and to reduce the 
manufacturers excise tax on trucks and 
buses to 5 percent; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6320. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance for the construction and expansion 
of public community junior colleges; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6321. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors and disability 
insurance program for needy individuals over 
retirement age, who are not otherwise en- 
titled to benefits under such title; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6322. A bill to amend section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, to permit patent 
holders to bring civil actions against Gov- 
ernment contractors who infringe their 
patents while carrying out Government con- 
tracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 6323. A bill to amend chapter 113 of 
title 28 of the United States Code so as to 
extend the territorial limits with respect to 
service of process in certain civil actions; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6324. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code, on “Highways”, section 
129(b) to require congressional approval for 
the inclusion of toll roads, bridges and tun- 
nels as a part of the Interstate System; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6325. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to provide that 
mortgages covering middle-income consumer 
cooperative housing projects may be insured 
thereunder up to the full amount of the 
replacement cost of such projects; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R, 6326. A bill to amend title I of the 
National Housing Act to provide FHA in- 
surance of loans made for the purchase of 
dwelling units in cooperative housing proj- 
ects, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 6327. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for special research and de- 
velopment; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6328. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to reduce, for purposes of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, the age 
requirement from age 65 to 60; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.J. Res. 367. Joint resolution providing for 
a National Architects Week during 1961; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.J. Res. 368. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the right of citizens of the 
United States 18 years of age or older to vote; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the United 
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States providing for the popular election of 

President and Vice President of the United 

States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.J. Res. 370. Joint resolution to temporar- 
ily suspend the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve consolida- 
tions, unifications, or acquisitions of control 
of railroad properties; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 371. Joint resolution to temporar- 
ily suspend the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve consolida- 
tions, unifications, or acquisitions of control 
of railroad properties; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

HJ. Res. 372. Joint resolution designating 
the American’s Creed; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 216. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to initiate action 
through the Organization of American States 
imposing sanctions on the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 217. Concurrent resolution pro- 
posing the recognition of the village of 
Whitehall, Washington County, N.Y., as the 
birthplace of the U.S. Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 218. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to initiate action 
through the Organization of American States 
imposing sanctions on the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 6329. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Richard B. Beal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 6330. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
Edward Hughes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H.R. 6331. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Whitman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6332. A bill for the relief of Sauley 
Peter Mahanna; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 6333. A biil for the relief of Hinde 
Sophie Davidson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6334. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Felino L. Cruz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6335. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourene O. Estes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6336. A bill for the relief of Alina and 
Kristina Ostalkiewicz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURNO: 

H.R. 6337. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Kafrouni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6338. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ng 
Shui Young (also known as Wong, Shui 
Yeng); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 6339. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Taliancich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H.R. 6340. A bill for the relief of Robert 
H. McNeill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 6341. A bill for the relief of Vincente 
Rodriguez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6342. A bill for the relief of Anna B. 
Dreyspring; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
H.R. 6343. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Izabel A. Miguel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
H.R. 6344. A bill for the relief of Mon 
(Fred) Young; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXTII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerks’ desk 
and referred as follows: 


118. By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire (by 
request): Petition of 67 faculty members of 
Dartmouth College seeking the elimination 
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of the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as a standing committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

119. By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Peti- 
tion of Addison O. Wood, Shreveport, La., 
calling for impeachment of Chief Justice Ear] 
Warren, as specifically requested by Addison 
O. Wood; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

120. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of Mrs. 
Paul Buehler, chairman of Decent Literature, 
Altar and Rosary Sodality of the Immaculate 
Conception Church, Botkins, Ohio, and oth- 
ers for the creation of a Commission on 
Noxious and Obscene Matters and Materials; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lt. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, last month 
marked the end of a military career of 
one of our country’s most distinguished 
military officers, Lt. Gen. Emerson C. 
Itschner, Chief, Corps of Engineers. 
For many years, I have known and ad- 
mired General Itschner and I have been 
extremely proud to boast that he is one 
of my constituents, maintaining his resi- 
dence at Lakeside, Wash. 

For nearly 37 years, General Itschner’s 
contributions toward the development of 
civil and military projects under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers 
have been numerous and benefiting to 
our country. He was graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy in 1924 and 
was commissioned as a second lieutenant. 
His early service consisted of a variety of 
interesting assignments including his 
service as a field engineer with the 
Alaskan Road Commission, a tour of 
duty as assistant professor of military 
science at the Missouri School of Mines 
and various assignments with engineer 
district offices throughout the Nation. 

During the early part of World War I, 
he headed Air Force construction for the 
Engineers and had charge of construc- 
tion supporting the invasion of Europe, 
including the initial reconstruction of 
the vital port of Cherbourg. 

After World War II, General Itschner 
was assigned as Chief of Military Con- 
struction Operations and, later, served as 
district engineer in Seattle, Wash. 
When Korean hostilities broke out, he 
served overseas as engineer of I Corps, 
where he took part in the advance of the 
Yalu River and the subsequent with- 
drawal. He was awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds received in combat in 
March 1951. 

In October 1956 General Itschner was 
appointed Chief of Engineers—the 
youngest officer in more than a century 
to head this important Army branch. 
Among the numerous civil and military 
works which he directed during this pe- 
riod were the completion of the U.S. por- 


tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway; ad- 
vancement of the Columbia, Missouri, 
and Arkansas River Basin developments; 
modernization of the Ohio River and 
Great Lakes navigation systems; con- 
struction of ICBM launching bases; and 
building Camp Century, the nuclear- 
powered research center under the snow 
on the Greenland Icecap. 

The general has now accepted a posi- 
tion as a technical adviser on the Indus 
River project in Pakistan with a private 
engineering firm. 

I know my colleagues join me in saying 
“Thanks for a job well done and God- 
speed” to Lt. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, 
U.S. Army, retired. 





The Padre of the Americas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House today was led in prayer by one 
who has justly earned the honor of be- 
ing called “‘the padre of the Americas.” 
The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 
is the pastor of St. Joseph’s-on-Carroll- 
ton Manor, a historic church in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Mary- 
land. But Father Thorning ministers 
to a congregation that extends far be- 
yond the geographical boundaries of his 
parish. His intimate knowledge of our 
Latin American neighbors has justified 
the respect in which he is held by his 
friends in both the Americas. It ex- 
plains his presence in the House today 
in anticipation of Pan American Day. 

Father Thorning’s humanitarian inter- 
est in the welfare of our good neighbors 
reflects Thomas Jefferson’s attitude to- 
ward Latin America when, as Secretary 
of State, he said: 

Nor are we acting for ourselves, alone, but 
for the whole human race. 


And I know that Father Thorning’s 
interest in the affairs of Latin America 
is a refiection of his concern for the 
future of all mankind. 

It is not often that a Member of this 
House can welcome a constituent of such 





distinction to participation in the pro- 
ceedings of this body. I take a particu- 
lar pride in extending that welcome to 
Father Thorning today, and thank him 
for the prayer that he has offered. 





Tax Deferment for Self-Employed 
Retirement Plans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my intention and purpose to support 
H.R. 10, a bill which is designed to en- 
able our fellow citizens who are self- 
employed to establish voluntary retire- 
ment plans. This legislation is designed 
to give the millions of citizens who work 
for themselves equal tax treatment with 
that enjoyed by the many millions of 
workers benefited by tax deferment on 
their pension plans. 

This bill is not new in its purpose, 
although it incorporates several new 
features. For more than a decade sim- 
ilar legislation has been introduced and 
on two occasions has passed this House. 
Simply stated, the bill would permit the 
self-employed farmers, barbers, plumb- 
ers, druggists, and all the other types 
of small businessmen, to postpone the 
payment of income taxes on certain 
amounts set aside for retirement until 
they start drawing their pensions. 
Thus the self-employed worker would 
regain equal status with the some 20 
million employees of corporations who 
today enjoy this tax advantage. 

In addition to eliminating the unfair 
discrimination against the  self-em- 
ployed, the bill would greatly encourage 
the establishment of private pension 
funds which would supplement the So- 
cial Security program. At the very time 
this Nation considers proposals to aid re- 
tired people through medical care and 
increased social security benefits—re- 
quiring greatly increased expenditures 
of taxpayers’ funds—this bill would offer 
an alternative or supplemental aid to 
the retired self-employed requiring no 
expenditure of Federal funds. 
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Mr. Speaker, many have written that 
the strength of our great country has 
its foundation on the solid American 
middleclass. ‘The millions of citizens 
who are self-employed for the most part 
belong to this group and possess the 
qualities of courage, enterprise, and 
initiative so essential to the survival of 
our way of life. Today there are dis- 
tinct indications of a tendency for indi- 
viduals to seek government or corporate 
employment rather than small business 
or professional positions, often largely 
because of the retirement benefits not 
available to self-employed persons. I, 
therefore, urge that this Congress act 
swiftly to remove this inequitable and 
discriminatory feature of our tax struc- 
ture and encourage individual thrift and 
initiative. 





A Meritorious “Know Communism” 
Recommendation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was home in my congressional] district 
during the Easter recess, a new citizens 
group to promote Americanism was an- 
nounced. The name of this organiza- 
tion was the Seattle American Leader- 
ship Council. Among its organizers were 
such outstanding men as Wellwood E. 
Beall, senior vice president of the Boeing 
Airplane Co.; Chester Ramage, secretary 
of the King County Labor Council, and 
James M. Cain, an insurance executive 
long active in civic affairs. The mayor 
of Seattle, Gordon S. Clinton, headed 
the council as honorary chairman. 

This was a citywide group dedicated 
to combating communism in the com- 
munity, concerning itself with princi- 
ples and not with individuals. The 
council program calls for stimulating 
all individuals in the city to a renewed 
dedication to principles as set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
like it, would seek an understanding of 
the goals and methods of international 
communism and to constructive thought 
and action to defeat the total challenge 
of the Communist conspiracy. 

To carry out its program the group 
has organized a speakers bureau and I 
am convinced an effective program of 
stimulating the people of Seattle toward 
obtaining knowledge about communism 
and Communist tactics will result. 

I am recommending to the Seattle 
Leadership Council that it study the re- 
cent resolution adopted by the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Associ- 
ation which urges the legal profession 
and the public to mobilize public support 
for teachers and school officials who wish 
to strengthen their school curriculums in 
this area. 

The American Bar News of March 15, 
1961 contained an article telling of the 
action whereby the house of delegates 
went on record favoring the Nation’s 
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high schools and colleges providing ade- 
quate instruction in the techniques and 
objectives of communism, so young 
Americans would be better prepared to 
meet the challenge to our system of 
freedom under law. 

Mr. Speaker, it has seemed to Me a 
citizens group such as the Seattle 
American Leadership Council, in co- 
operation with members of the legal pro- 
fession, can be most effective and avoid 
the often made charge of witch hunting 
by following the Bar Association resolu- 
tion which calls first, for encourage- 
ment and support of school and college 
programs presenting adequate instruc- 
tion in the history, doctrines, objectives 
and techniques of Communism, thereby 
instilling greater appreciation of free- 
dom under law and the will to preserve 
that freedom; second, to insure the 
highest quality of instruction, that edu- 
cational authorities be urged to provide 
appropriate training of instructors and 
the production of scholarly textbooks 
and professionally excellent teaching 
materials. 

I firmly feel the need of a citizens drive 
to awaken our youth to the privileges 
of Americanism and the threat of inter- 
national communism. In this connec- 
tion I would like to quote from the bar 
association conference committee’s re- 
port covering its “know communism” 
resolution. This report, with which I 
am 100 percent in agreement, reads as 
follows: 

Public understanding and support for this 
educational program will be essential. It is 
to be hoped that our members and the 
State and local bar associations will assist 
in developing proper understanding and in 
mobilizing public support. 

This program will be beset with many ob- 
stacles. There are even those who deem it 
treasonable to mention communism in the 
classroom. Pressures and emotions will be 
brought to play upon any textbooks and 
educational aids. There will be those who 
fear that a well-meaning program may itself 
become infiltrated or perverted. A great host 
of patriotic educators, with proper public 
support, can see that these pitfalls and 
obstacles are avoided or overcome. 





Peter Hofstra 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that the Holland- 
American community of New Jersey has 
lost a renowned leader. On Easter Sun- 
day night, Peter Hofstra, a vice consul 
of the Netherlands, succumbed in his 
75th year. 

Migrating with his parents to the Pat- 
erson area, where he held successive 
jobs in his youth as a sweeper, delivery 
boy, and butcher boy, Mr. Hofstra studied 
law at New York Law School and was 
admitted to practice in 1915. In the 
span of almost one-half of a century, 
Attorney Hofstra built one of the most 
widely respected law firms in the State. 
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Hofstra & Hofstra has represented sev- 
eral municipalities in Passaic and Ber- 
gen Counties and is counsel for many 
area banking institutions. 

As vice consul of the Netherlands, 
Mr. Hofstra had served as official escort 
in New Jersey for Queen Wilhelmina and 
later Queen Juliana on their visits to 
the United States. In December of last 
year, Queen Juliana appointed Mr. Hof- 
stra a member of the Order of Orange- 
Nassau for his dedicated service to the 
Netherlands. 

Tall and erect, a veritable giant 
among men, Peter Hofstra is mourned 
by all who ever had the pleasure of 
making his acquaintance. He leaves 
surviving his devoted wife, the former 
Cora De Lazier; and two children, Pe- 
ter R., like his father a member of the 
New Jersey bar; and Mrs. Alfred Fau- 
ver, who resides in Quincy, Mass. 





Both New England and West Virginia 
Conditions Are Problems of the Nation 
and All Must Work in Unison for Their 
Solution, Senator Randolph Counsels 
in Letter to Boston Newspaper Editor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have responded re- 
cently to an editorial in the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald which was entitled, ‘““New 
England by Courtesy of West Virginia.” 

The editorial was printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 7, 1961, on 
motion of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. It had been inspired by an order 
issued by Secretary of the Interior Udall 
authorizing an increase of 100,000 bar- 
rels of foreign residual oil to be imported 
into the United States each day, and by 
certain expressed reactions to that 
order, 

The editor of the Herald was suffi- 
ciently considerate of my right to make 
reply that he published in the March 26 
issue of that important New England 
daily newspaper a substantial portion of 
the text of my March 10, 1961, letter in 
reply to his February 22, 1961, editorial. 

Mr. President, in order to clarify my 
position and that of many of my fellow 
West Virginians, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorp the letter to which I have 
made reference. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1961. 
EpITror, THE BOSTON HERALD, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: On March 7, 1961, my esteemed 
colleague, Senator LEveRETT SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts, had printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, an editorial from the Boston 
Herald of February 22, 1961, entitled “New 
England by Courtesy of West Virginia.” 
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That editorial was inspired by an order 
issued by Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall authorizing an increase of 100,000 
barrels of foreign residual oil to be imported 
into the United States each day, and by cer- 
tain reaction to the order. 

I deplore the provincialism and so-called 
intersectional rivalries which seem to have 
been engendered by the whole question of 
importation of residual oil. It is especially 
disheartening when the discord principally 
involves two regions of the United States— 
New England and the Appalachians—which 
are suffering heavily from persistent and 
chronic labor surplus. 

Writing as a West Virginian and as a U.S. 
Senator representing that State, I must in- 
form you that I do not concur with the 
sentence of your editorial which reads: “It 
seems that what happens to New England 
is of small concern to West Virginia.” 

I state with sincerity the belief that the 
problems of New England and those of West 
Virginia are problems of the Nation and that 
we must all work in unison for their solu- 
tion. In support of this belief, I cite two 
examples: 

In speaking today in the Senate as an ad- 
vocate of the pending area redevelopment 
bill, I stated that I concur with the anti- 
pirating provision of the measure and added: 

“Our concern for the proposed legislation 
is motivated by no desire to benefit the State 
of West Virginia by the losses of another 
State or region. Our experience with the 
ravages of unemployment had been too long 
and too severe for us to desire any part in 
extending the problem to others. And I em- 
phatically add, in view of some of the re- 
cent unfortunate differences of opinion that 
have arisen between my section and another, 
that the assurances I have just expressed are 
offered with particualr reference to my hon- 
ored colleagues from New England. 

“As Secretary of Commerce Hodges said 
when he was Governor of North Carolina, 
‘the country is growing. We want whatever 
part we deserve of the expansions that you 
are going to have in this growing economy.’” 

Then, too, ever since my election to the 
Senate in 1958, I have been a vigorous pro- 
ponent of a national fuels policy—and I 
emphasize the world “national.” It is my 
view that before a fuels policy national in 
scope and application can be formulated, 
there must be a thorough study made of our 
fuels and energy resources. Accordingly, 
I have been the principal sponsor of reso- 
lutions to create a congressional study com- 
mittee. A number of Members of the US. 
House of Representatievs have shared these 
views, as have a majority of the Members of 
the U.S. Senate. 

A few days ago, the House Committee 
on Rules rejected a resolution for the cre- 
ation of a joint committee of the Congress, 
similar to one I had introduced in the Sen- 
ate on January 9, 1961, with 54 Senators as 
cosponsors. But the House Rules Commit- 
tee did report favorably a House resolution 
to create a House Select Committee on a 
National Fuels Study. 

On March 2, I introduced in the Senate 
a new resolution which would create a spe- 
cial committee to be known as the Senate 
Special Committee on a National Fuels 
Study. Today, 63 Senators of both Parties 
and from all parts of the United States, are 
joined as cosponsors, 7 from New England. 

That same day, in remarks in the Senate, 
I said: 

“The House resolution does not embrace 
language which, I am informed, the 10 Sena- 
tors from New England States, along with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and junior Senator from Wisconsin 
| Mr. Proxmire], consider to be essential to a 
national fuels study agenda satisfactory to 
them. Accordingly, I have introduced the 
new Senate resolution.” 
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And I stated the following to be a primary 
reason why I submitted the new resolution: 

“A comprehensive national fuels study 
should embrace the so-called ‘New England 
amendments,’ proposed in the Senate by the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] On February 9, 1961, for himself, 
nine other Senators of both parties from New 
England States, the Senator from New York, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin. 

“The new Senate resolution I introduced 
embraces in full the language proposed by 
Senator Pastore and his cosponsors, as prop- 
erly should be the case. * * * With the so- 
called ‘New England amendments’ included, 
the agenda for the proposed committee is 
clearly in the national interest and definitely 
would take into account considerations re- 
lating to fuels and energy resource availa- 
bility, production, and marketing, as well as 
consumer needs and interests. 

“A thorough, factual, equitable, and im- 
partial study of the Nation’s fuel and energy 
resources is essential—and I underscore the 
admonition that such a study be impartial. 
I have never entertained any other concept 
of the mission of a committee entrusted with 
the responsibility to make a national fuels 
study.” 

I believe it is essential that we bring at- 
tention to bear upon all of the fuels and 
energy resource problems of all regions of 
the United States—including those prob- 
lems which relate to the consumers. 

We must study all fuels and evolve a policy 
embracing all of them, and of paramount 
concern must be the question of national 
defense posture and national security. This 
aspect is too often overlooked as we engage 
in day-by-day competitive commercial inter- 
course. 

In the approach to every element of these 
grave problems, I certainly believe New Eng- 
land interests should be accorded courteous, 
thorough, and understanding consideration. 
I would hope that the same would be ap- 
plied to the Appalachian region, including 
my home State of West Virginia. 

I am optimistic that mutual solutions can 
be found, and in this connection I answer 
a question posed by your editorial. 

My response is that New England should 
not be injured to help West Virginia. 

But I add that neither should West Vir- 
ginia be injured to help New England. 

All are part of the Union, and in an eco- 
nomically healthy union there is strength. 

Respectfully, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator from West Virginia. 





Rural Areas Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, in 1955 
a@ request was made for an appropriation 
of $15 million to be used in the rural 
development program. Under the rural 
development program submitted the 
main objectives were an increase of in- 
come for small farmers with efforts to be 
made in making the land provide a high- 
er level of living. In addition, better 
management of timber resources on our 
farms was to be considered and the credit 
needs for small farmers was to receive 
immediate attention. Under the voca- 
tional training program plans were to be 
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made for the acceleration of vocational 
training of our young people on the 
farms and better health services with 
improved nutrition was to be given every 
consideration. Pilot counties were des- 
ignated in many States and the objec- 
—_ of the program were fully carried 
out. 

Every dollar expended in the rural de- 
velopment program under the original 
appropriation and in the small addi- 
tional amounts which have been used in 
the Extension Service each year has pro- 
duced untold benefits for our farmers. 
No State in our Union has received more 
benefits from this program than has the 
State of Kentucky. One of the low in- 
come counties in the Second Congres- 
sional District in Kentucky was selected 
as one of the three pilot counties for 
Kentucky. This county is Butler 
County and the impact of the rural de- 
velopment program is directly re- 
sponsible for many improvements in this 
particular county. Accomplishments 
such as a new health unit, an increase in 
local employment, erection of three 
modern buildings on the main street of 
the county seat town, a new post office 
building, construction of new homes and 
business houses, improvement of roads 
and schools, erection of a building for 
use aS a meeting place for the rural de- 
velopmentgroup, and improvements gen- 
erally in living conditions on the farms 
in Butler County are tangible examples 
of the effectiveness of this program. 
The people of this county are convinced 
that the rural development program is 
the soundest approach yet devised to 
gaining long range economic develop- 
ment and growth in our rural towns and 
communities. These people understand 
that the program’s effectiveness depends 
upon their continued interest. The suc- 
cess of the rural development program 
in this county is recognized throughout 
the State of Kentucky and, Mr. Speaker, 
the same could be said of many low in- 
come counties throughout our country 
today if we decided to continue the rural 
development program as _ originally 
planned. 

Mr. Speaker, recently our new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Honorable Or- 
ville L. Freeman, established a Board 
for Rural Areas Development and, at the 
same time, issued Memorandum No. 1448 
which pertains to the rural areas devel- 
opment program. 

As pointed out by the Secretary in his 
announcement, the rural areas develop- 
ment program, in order to be successful, 
must stimulate local initiative to develop 
more jobs, more efficient family farms, 
new skills for willing hands, and greater 
opportunity for the youth who must soon 
decide whether to stay in his home com- 
munity or seek a job elsewhere. The 
rural development program was a suc- 
cessful program and this program, to- 
gether with other programs, such as the 
small watershed projects and the FFA 
program have been successfully oper- 
ated, and the experience gained from 
same should now give us the necessary 
incentive to operate a rural areas de- 
velopment program successfully. 

I know that every Member of the 
House will be interested in reading the 
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announcement and the memorandum in- 
corporated herein. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include herewith the announcement 
and memorandum referred to above: 


SECRETARY FREEMAN ESTABLISHES BOARD FOR 
RurRAL AREAS DEVELOPMENT 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1961. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man moved today to begin mobilizing the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for maximum 
assistance to State and local groups in a 
broad program of rural area development. 

He established a Rural Areas Development 
Board with membership from 11 depart- 
mental agencies and named John A. Baker, 
Director of Agricultural Credit Services, as 
chairman. 

A Rural Areas Development staff was also 
created to serve the Board. It will be headed 
by John M. Lovorn, formerly of the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

The Secretary said the new Board will be 
responsible for redirecting the programs of 
the Department so that they will be of 
greater help to farming communities and 
small towns attempting to develop means to 
earn more diversified income. 

Major responsibilities of the new Rural 
Areas Development staff will include: Recom- 
mending areas for priority attention; review- 
ing departmental programs to assure that 
they are providing maximum help to local 
groups; maintaining liaison with other Fed- 
eral Departments on the program; preparing 
inventories of service provided by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in program areas. 

Secretary Freeman emphasized that, while 
the Board will initiate and coordinate the 
supporting programs of the Department, 
State and local leaders will be primarily re- 
sponsible for initiating and carrying forward 
area programs and individual development 
projects to stimulate economic growth in 
rural areas. 

“Through this program, the full resources 
of the Department will be directed toward 
the provision of tools for use of local de- 
velopment efforts to eliminate underemploy- 
ment and the blight of chronic poverty in 
rural America,” he said. 

“We know that a program of this type 
will help promote new industries in areas 
where a factory is the breath of life to a 
whole county. It can mean developing a 
new market for old products and it can 
mean development of new products for new 
markets. 

“But where today we have a few good 
examples of rural development we want a 
thousand success stories tomorrow. The De- 
partment will supply substantially expanded 
leadership and support to help farmers and 
small town residents and their organizations 
and local and State government units to con- 
vert desire into ambition, and hope into 
action. 

“To be successful, this program should 
stimulate local initiative to develop more 
jobs, more efficient family farms, new skills 
for willing hands, and greater opportunity 
for the youth who must soon decide whether 
to stay in his home community or seek a 
job elsewhere. 

“We intend to build this effort on the base 
of experience gained in such programs as 
rural electrification, development of coopera- 
tives, farm credit, extension, FFA, small wa- 
tershed projects, rural development, and 
other programs in soil, water, and forest im- 
provement and conservation of natural and 
human resources.” 

The 11 agencies represented on the Rural 
Areas Development Board are: Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Agricultural Research 
Service, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Economic Research Service, Farmers Home 
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Administration, Farmer Cooperative Service, 
Federal Extension Service, Forest Service, 
Rural Electrification Administration, Soil 
Conservation Service, and Statistical Report- 
ing Service. 





RuraL AREAS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Memorandum No. 1448. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1961. 

1. Objective: Underemployment in rural 
America is a serious problem. More than 
35 percent of the farm families had incomes 
wnder $2,000 in 1959. The full resources of 
the Department of Agriculture must be di- 
rected toward the elimination of this serious 
low-income underemployment problem. 
State and local authorities throughout the 
Nation are aware of this situation and are 
attempting to stimulate economic growth 
and income opportunities in areas of under- 
employment. All Department of Agricul- 
ture agencies must commit their resources 
toward the support of the State and local 
authorities in this work. The Department 
expects, through the means established in 
this memorandum, to assure needed assist- 
ance to local initiative, leadership and co- 
ordinated action in meeting the economic 
needs of rural areas, in keeping with the 
broad responsibilities of the Department. 

2. Direction of rural areas development 
program: The Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services is hereby designated to su- 
pervise and direct the rural areas develop- 
ment program and to coordinate and focus 
the resources of the departmental agencies 
in their assistance to the State, local, pri- 
vate, community, statewide organizations, 
farm organizations and interested individ- 
uals working toward the improvement of 
underemployed areas. 

3. Rural areas development staff: In order 
to provide for effective departmental par- 
ticipation in this effort, a rural areas de- 
velopment staff is hereby established, under 
the general supervision and direction of the 
Director of Agricultural Credit Services. 
The duties of the rural areas development 
staff will be to— 

(a) Recommend the delineation of devel- 
opment areas, on the basis of the economic 
subregional grouping of rural counties, for 
use by the Secretary in formally designating 
such areas. 

(b) Maintain a continuous study to de- 
termine how programs of the Department 
can be (1) brought to bear on the particular 
problems in each designated rural develop- 
ment area, (2) assure that program agencies 
are giving effective technical assistance to 
private groups and local and State govern- 
ments in formulating a comprehensive de- 
velopment program and are making their 
full resources available in supporting proj- 
ect plans for each designated area. 

(c) Prepare for each designated develop- 
ment area a departmental rural area de- 
velopment program inventory, consisting of 
an itemization of the services and programs, 
and proposed improvements thereof, cur- 
rently provided by the Department. The 
inventory for each designated area shall be 
periodically revised as required by changing 
conditions. 

(d) Maintain continuous liaison with ap- 
propriate departments and agencies of the 
executive branch to assure coordination of 
effort and utilization of all available re- 
sources in the total program. 

(e) Prepare and publish current reports 
on local achievement and progress in formu- 
lating and implementing rural development 
programs in designated areas. 

4. Rural Areas Development Board: There 
is hereby established, within the Depart- 
ment, a Rural Areas Development Board, 
whose function shall be to provide advisory 
aid to the Secretary and the Rural Areas De- 
velopment staff in appraising and determin- 
ing program needs, and to provide liaison 


with Department agencies in planning and 
carrying out a fully coordinated action pro- 
gram. Establishment of the Board its de- 
signed to assure effective participation by 
appropriate agencies and offices of the De- 
partment and application of all depart- 
mental resources to implementation of the 
program. The Board will consist of repre- 
sentatives of the following agencies: Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, Agricultural 
Research Service, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Economic Research Service, Farmers 
Home Administration, Farmer Cooperative 
Service, Federal Extension Service, Forest 
Service, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, and Statis- 
tical Reporting Service. 

The head of each designated agency shall 
designate a responsible permanent repre- 
sentative to serve on the Rural Areas De- 
velopment Board who will represent the 
interest and activity of his agency in the 
rural areas development program. 

The Director of Agricultural Credit Serv- 
ices shall be the Chairman of the Board; the 
Director of the Rural Areas Development 
staff shall be the executive secretary. 

Each agency represented on the Board 
shall develop operating policies and proce- 
dures for effectuating its part in providing 
services and technical assistance to private 
groups and State and local governmental 
agencies in moving ahead rapidly with the 
rural areas development program. Agency 
plans for implementing their responsibilities 
in the program shall be presented to the 
Chairman of the Rural Areas Development 
Board for review and approval. 

5. Agency and staff office cooperation: The 
Rural Area Development Board and staff 
shall draw upon other departmental agen- 
cies and staff offices for information and 
assistance needed in carrying out their 
responsibilities. 

6. Local participation: Priority attention 
shall be given to requiring that initiation of 
activities under the rural areas develop- 
ment program and maximum participation 
therein shall rest with citizens and organiza- 
tions and groups of citizens and State and 
local governments and _ instrumentalities 
thereof in rural areas. 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 





Our Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the diffi- 
culty we face today is that the Ameri- 
can people have been kept ignorant on 
national defense and at times even in- 
tentionally deceived. 

In a dictatorship the people can be reg- 
imented into action. Not so with a de- 
mocracy where the people will not budge 
unless they fully understand the facts. 
Without an enlightened American pub- 
lic, our country and the rest of the world 
is doomed. 

Let us look back a bit. America went 
into World War II with the P-40 as our 
best fighter plane. The Jap Zero made 
mincemeat out of it. The P-—40’s we sent 
to England were not even uncrated. Our 
pilots used the English Spitfires instead. 
Although we started out wrong we had 
time to change our position. 
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In the next war this luxury will be 
denied to us. The enemy will strike im- 
at the heart of our Nation 
with the devastating weapons they now 
have at their command. While we still 
have a retaliatory power in our Strategic 
Air Command—some experts say—if the 
Russians strike first, our retaliatory 
power will only be a postmortem force. 
Let us remove the cloak of secrecy 
from the American people, as President 
Kennedy tried to do in his inaugural 
speech 


The facts will not frighten them. They 
will only make them mad and then we 
will get the proper action here in Wash- 
ington. After all we are not fooling 
anybody—the Russians know more of 
our defense posture than some of our 
experts. 

In order to properly alert our people, 
it may be necessary to have a full-scale 
coneressional investigation. Since, 
however, Mr. James E. Webb, our new 
NASA Administrator, promised this 
morning at hearings before the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
that he will make an independent study 
of his own, therefore, such an investi- 
gation can be postponed—but not for 
long. 

I want to see the country mobilized 
on a wartime basis, because we are at 
war. I want to see our schedules cut 
in half. I want to see what NASA says 
it is going to do in 10 years be done in 5. 
I want to see some firsts coming out of 
NASA such as a landing on the moon, 
which I know can be done if we go into 
immediate development of a solid fuel 
booster. Again I am told by experts 
that you cannot have such a program 
with a liquid booster because you cannot 
properly cloister such a booster to propel 
the huge payload necessary for such a 
project. 

I was also assured by Mr. Webb that 
he is not just going to follow a program 
already established; that he will reex- 
amine the projected 10-year program of 
NASA with the view of making con- 
structive changes. With this kind of 
teamwork and with the energy and fore- 
sight of the Kennedy administration, I 
am confident that we can reach New 
Frontiers first. 

I want to assure the Members of the 
Congress that the members of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee are 
alerted to the problem and will watch 
the program very carefully. 





Locations of Customhouses in the Large 
Coastal Cities of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is planning 
to place a new customhouse for the twin 
ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
in the downtown Los Angeles Civic 
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Center, 22 miles away from these ports. 
This proposal seems almost incredible. 
By way of comparison, here are the lo- 
cations of the customhouses in the 
other large coastal cities of the United 
States: 

Baltimore, Md.: Gay, Lombard, and 
Water Streets, about two blocks away 
from the basin and the municipal piers— 
in general vicinity of waterfront. 

Boston, Mass.: 2 India Street, difficult 
to tell where it is located on this street, 
but India Street only runs a few blocks 
away from Boston Harbor—very near. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: 120 Middle Street, 
up to two blocks from Pequonnock River, 
about seven-tenths of a mile from Long 
Island Sound. 

Charleston, S.C.: 200 East Bay Street 
between Market and Gaillard Streets— 
on or one block from Cooper River—very 
near. 

Galveston, Tex.: 17th Street and Ave- 
nue B, one or two blocks from Galveston 
Ship Channel—near. 

Honolulu, Hawaii: 335 South King 
Street, two blocks from Honolulu Har- 
bor. 

Mobile, Ala.: St. Joseph and St. Louis 
Streets, four or five blocks—about 
one-fourth mile—from Mobile River. 
Blakely Island is between Mobile River 
and Mobile Bay—2 or 3 miles away, but 
relatively close. 

New Orleans, La.: 423 Canal Street, 
about five or six blocks from the Missis- 
sippi River—pretty close. 

New York, N.Y.: Bounded by White- 
hall, Bridge, and State Streets, quite 
close Hudson River—about one-fifth 
mile—East River—about two blocks— 
and upper bay—about one-tenth mile— 
fairly close, but 6 or 8 miles from center 
of waterfront activity. 

Norfolk, Va.: 101 East Main Street, 
street runs parallel about two blocks 
from Elizabeth River—eastern branch. 
Not on Chesapeake Bay. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Second and Chest- 
nut Streets, about four blocks away from 
Delaware River—close to waterfront, but 
7 or 8 miles from some centers of water- 
front activity. 

Portland, Maine: 312 Fore Street, runs 
parallel about one or two blocks from 
Portland Harbor. 

Portland, Oreg.: 220 Northwest Eighth 
Avenue, five to eight blocks—less than 
three-tenths mile—away from Willam- 
ette River—downtown, probably 2 or 3 
miles. 

Providence, R.I.: 24 Weybosset Street; 
street no more than 3,000 feet from Prov- 
idence River. If the customhouse is lo- 
cated at Weybosset and Custom House 
Streets, it is only about one block away. 

San Diego, Calif.: State and F Streets, 
five or six blocks from San Diego Bay— 
downtown. 

San Franciso, Calif.: Washington and 
Battery Streets, about three-tenths mile 
from San Francisco Bay—fairly close. 

Savannah, Ga.: 1-3 East Bay Street. 
Bay Street runs parallel to Savannah 
River, about two to six blocks away— 
close to river. 

Seattle, Wash.: Marion Street, First 
Avenue, and Madison Street, appears to 
be right on Elliott Bay, which is off Puget 
Sound. 
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Tampa, Fla.: Florida Avenue between 
Zack and Twiggs Streets, about four 
blocks from Hillsboro River, no more 
than about one-half mile from Hillsboro 
Bay, off Tampa Bay. 

Wilmington, N.C.: Princess and Water 
Streets, on Cape Fear River—very close. 





James R. Hoffa Mounts a National 
Drive Against the Railroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Meadville, Pa.—where the main shops 
of the Erie Railroad are located— 
Tribune of April 10, 1961, carried an 
Associated Press report on the latest 
activities of James R. Hoffa who has 
urged his ‘1,700,000 union members to 
pepper their Congressmen with demands 
for support of legislation pending in the 
Senate that Hoffa said would stop the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
allowing special low rail rates to haul 
freight in competition with trucks.” 

According to Mr. Hoffa the ICC is al- 
lowing railroads to charge excessive rates 
for freight handled solely by the trains 
and then to put rates into effect in com- 
petition with trucking that are below 
the actual cost of operation. 

The Associated Press reports that— 


Hoffa urged Teamsters members. to 
threaten Members of Congress with loss of 
political support if they oppose the pending 
legislation, and to form women’s auxiliaries, 
enlist support of businessmen, carry on 
house-to-house campaigning, and be ready 
to make a march on Washington. 


Mr. Hoffa is now concentrating a large 
part of his efforts in an attack against 
piggyback transportation, and Members 
of Congress. I am ready for him, and 
I think other Members should get ready, 
too, to repel this attack. 

Bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress which, if they become law, would 
result in the railroads being unable to 
compete for the transportation business, 
and thus assure the supremacy of those 
competing forms of transportation which 
have been so powerfully assisted by the 
Federal Government. 

If these bills are adopted, the railroads 
will be left with only that part of the 
transportation business which other 
forms of transportation—such as the 
trucking industry now dominated by Mr. 
Hoffa—find unprofitable. 

Clair M. Roddewig, president, Asso- 
ciation of Western Railways, has pointed 
out that— 


These newer modes of transportation are 
engaged in a campaign to force Congress to 
restore the competitive shelter which they 
have enjoyed since their birth. 

Meanwhile they are continuing their ef- 
forts to intimidate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has been extremely 
hesitant about loosening the competitive 
restraints on railroad transportation as 
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clearly intended by the Transportation Act 
of 1958. 

They have the support, too, of powerful 
allies who are the special beneficiaries of 
these newer forms of transportation, or 
whose selfish interests are otherwise iden- 
tified with them. James Hoffa and his 
powerful Teamsters Union are in the front 
ranks. 

It would appear that the competitors of 
the railroads have a great deal of confidence 
in their political strength, demanding, as 
they do, that Congress rescind a long and 
carefully considered policy that it adopted 
only a couple of years before. 


The Federal Government is in the 
transportation business up to its neck, 
according to Mr. Roddewig who has said 
that— 


Government owns the highways—a public 
investment of $150 billion in these transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Government owns the inland waterways— 
a public investment of more than $5 billion 
in these transportation facilities. 

With Canada, the U.S. Government owns 
the St. Lawrence Seaway—an investment by 
this country, to date, of $131 million in this 
transportation facility. 

Government owns the airports—a public 
investment of about $5 billion in these 
transportation facilities. 

And this list could be extended consider- 
ably. It would include the Panama Canal; 
navigation aids for air and water transporta- 
tion; harbor improvements; and so on. 

How much money is involved: Who knows? 
Whatever the total, it is many times more 
than the investment of private capital in 
railroad rights-of-way, tracks, bridges, tun- 
nels, signals, and the other roadway facili- 
ties of the railroads. 

These roadway facilities used by rail- 
road trains are comparable to—indeed, are 
the counterparts of—the roadway facilities 
owned by government at various levels, and 
used by the motor vehicles, barges, ships, 
and airplanes which are owned and operated 
by private interests in competition with the 
railroads. 

The railroads and the privately owned 
pipelines are the only forms of transporta- 
tion whose roadway facilities are not owned 
by the Government. 

And it should be reasonably clear that 
unless the Government takes its feet off the 
necks of the railroads, it won’t be long be- 
fore the Government will own them too. 


Mr. Roddewig makes out a convincing 
case for the railroads, and there is a 
very real danger that, unless a more 
realistic approach is taken to the prob- 
lems of the railroads, they will, indeed, 
soon be owned by the Government. 

Some wag has pointed out that one 
way for the Government to solve the 
railroad problem would be to turn their 
management over to James R. Hoffa. 

If Hoffa were in the driver’s seat, 
perhaps he and his friends and allies 
would change their views about the 
railroads being an outmoded form of 
transportation. 

Perhaps Mr. Hoffa could even persuade 
the Federal Government to take the nec- 
essary steps to keep the railroad indus- 
try in this Nation alive. 

Another proposal would be to lease 
the railroads to some European country 
and then to help that country out with 
mutual security funds. 

In any event, and all levity aside, the 
railroad industry will not long survive 
with both James Hoffa and the Federal 
Government competing with each other 
to do this great industry in. 
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Mr. Speaker, the railroads are indis- 
pensable. They are the only form of 
transportation that can move anything 
anywhcre, at any time. They require 
less manpower and fuel per ton of 
freight moved than any other form of 
land transportation, and the unit costs 
go down as the volume of freight moved 
goes up. 

This ability to reduce costs through 
volume, and to obtain volume through 
reduced charges, is to the advantage of 
both consumers and industry. Every- 
one will be deprived of these advantages 
by unwise regulations which tie the 
hands of the railroad industry and 
which prevent the railroad industry 
from competing with other forms of 
mass transportation. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article by Victor Riesel which was pub- 
lished in the Erie Morning News of April 
10, 1961. It gives an important insight 
into the mind and activities of James 
Hoffa: 


JIMMIE Horra Must BE KNOWN BY THE CoM- 
PANY HE KEEPS 
(By Victor Riesel) 

WASHINGTON.—Jimmie Hoffa, who despite 
certain rumors is as mortal as the rest of us, 
should be known by the company he keeps, 
like the rest of us. For some years now 
his union has been going steady with the 
Pacific longshoremen led by Mr. Harry 
Bridges, who numbers among his friends and 
associates many of the Soviet’s US.-hating 
global labor leaders. And that’s an under- 
statement. 

Thus it is of intense interest to our citi- 
zenry that Harry Bridges, president of the 
west coast Longshoremen’s Union, flew from 
San Francisco to his convention in Honolulu 
on March 30—and just about the same time 
Teamsters’ President Hoffa dispatched two 
of his own union’s representatives to the 
Hawaiian convention of this union, long 
friendly to the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

If the two representatives of Hoffa’s union 
do their duty at the leftwing longshoremen’s 
convention and return with official reports 
of the parley the small print should make 
interesting reading to Brother Hoffa. 

It is, for example, the belief of Bridges 
and his high command that the Cuban revo- 
lution has increased that island’s agricul- 
tural output, reduced unemployment and 
raised wages. Bridges & Co., also feel that 
if through the efforts of the United States 
the Cuban revolution fails, it will be a blow 
to the Cuban people. 

It is Mr. Bridges’ privilege to be sweet on 
Castro, golfer and revolutionist. But Mr. 
Hoffa has publicly in the past few years 
asked Bridges and the Pacific coast long- 
shoremen to be his partners in a national 
transportation federation—and a federation 
all of whose union contracts would expire 
on the same day. Is it therefore unreason- 
able to expect some comment from Hoffa on 
his friend’s attitude toward Cuba? No com- 
pulsion mind you, just sort of a moral issue 
now. 

Furthermore, Harry Bridges and his union 
officially are for trade with Peiping China— 
which is not exactly a benign growth in the 
troubled underbelly of Asia. What is Mr. 
Hoffa’s attitude on that pro-China trade 
position taken by this union with which he 
is linked on the west coast? 

Hoffa should look as closely at what hap- 
pened during the weeklong convention there, 
not too far from Pearl Harbor, as he does at 
an employer’s offer. The Teamsters chief 
would then observe that the Bridges leader- 
ship believes that U.S. economic and military 
aid to some of our Asiatic friends will create 
explosions in South Vietnam and South Ko- 
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rea. Likewise Hoffa will note mighty little 
criticism of Communist forces where the 
Sino-Soviet bloc is brinking close to global 
war. 

What thinks Mr. Hoffa of all this? 

And though there can be noted no harsh- 
ness toward the Iron Curtain bloc, there 
was warning that the civil liberties of the 
United States are endangered by the actions 
of congressional leaders. 

Of course there is no insinuation here that 
silence on Hoffa’s part means conformity 
with his colleague in the Teamster-sponsored 
Conference of Transportation Unity. It is 
just that constant silence on Harry Bridges’ 
political opinions and the editorial stands of 
Bridges’ newspaper, The Dispatcher, appears 
to put Hoffa in an awkward position. There 
was, for example, not too long ago a double- 
page spread in the longshoremen’s publica- 
tion, which appeared to speak highly of 
present-day Hungary. 

Hoffa might send right down to his expert 
research department. He will be told that 
on February 24, 1961, The Dispatcher ran 
a feature called “ILWU Members Take a Look 
at Hungary.” This is a firsthand report of 
a group which arrived in Budapest August 6, 
1960—some 6 months before the big feature 
was printed. There are many hard-working 
American truckdrivers who are of Hungarian 
descent. They might like to hear what Hoffa 
thinks of such a report which makes all 
things seem so peaceful in the land occupied 
by Chairman Khrushchev’s tank divisions. 





Labor Unions Invest in Real Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, mindful 
of the fact that existing welfare and 
pension funds are being outdistanced by 
the serious problem of spiraling infla- 
tion, union leaders are focusing their 
attention on a broad, new avenue of in- 
vestment, real estate syndication. 

From initial indications, it appears 
that millions of dollars each year will 
be invested in a myriad of sound, con- 
servative syndications, ranging from 
commercial properties and apartment 
house developments, to hospitals and 
nursing homes. 

Perhaps the prime factor in unions’ 
consideration of syndications as an area 
of investment is the necessity to cover 
members’ medical care and life insur- 
ance. The fact that the yield on syn- 
dications of often more than double that 
of bonds and savings banks has also 
served to spark widespread union inter- 
est. 

This new avenue of investment was 
opened last fall, when the welfare fund 
of local 220 of the Food Packers, Can- 
nery & Miscellaneous Workers Union, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, invested in 
the Clinton Hill Associates syndication, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The move was made after consider- 
able and careful study. Approval was 
granted by the six trustees, represent- 
ing employers and employees, and the 
general union membership voted ap- 
proval of a $100,000 investment. 
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This action made an enormous im- 
pact among many unions. Shortly after- 
ward, the welfare fund of Local 445, 
Waste Material Union, AFL-CIO, in- 
vested $75,000 in a 34-story office build- 
ing at 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Sydney V. Levy, syndicator of the two 
projects, who guided the unions on the 
investments, points out that many of 
the larger syndication firms have estab- 
lished special departments devoted ex- 
clusively to providing information and 
maintaining contact with labor’s pen- 
sion and welfare funds. 

On the other hand, scores of major 
unions have been assigning their finan- 
cial advisers and pension and welfare 
fund trustees to careful analysis of the 
many syndications available to them. 

In pioneering this new area of invest- 
ment for unions, Mr. Levy has displayed 
extreme foresight. He recently com- 
municated with AFL-CIO President 
George Meany, and suggested that 
labor, within its department of invest- 
ment, create a special advisory council 
to study real estate syndications, and 
provide information on a regular basis 
to the thousands of locals across the 
Nation. 

By participating in various worth- 
while real estate syndication projects, a 
vast partnership will be created be- 
tween union members and other inves- 
tors in the ownership of real estate 
throughout the country. 





The Fabulous Miracle Mile: Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., there is a fabulous 
section known as the Miracle Mile. 
Thirty years ago Wilshire Boulevard 
along which the Miracle Mile was built 
Was a narrow dirt road surrounded by 
open fields. Today this 1-mile area on 
Wilshire Boulevard is known throughout 
the world as a business and shopping 
center second to none. It is surrounded 
by the largest buying power on the west 
coast with 70,000 people within walking 
distance alone. And annual retail sales 
in this Fifth Avenue of the West exceed 
$239 million annually. 

The fantastic development of the Mir- 
acle Mile in the short period of its his- 
tory matches the unbelievable growth 
and expansion of Los Angeles itself. 

The phenomenal development and ex- 
pansion of the Miracle Mile and Wilshire 
Boulevard can be illustrated from a per- 
sonal experience I had many years ago. 

I recall on a beautiful sunny Sunday 
afternoon, Mrs. McDonough and I were 
driving out Wilshire Boulevard till we 
came to that part of the boulevard that 
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had not yet been paved. It was just a 
narrow dirt road, and I stopped at a 
small lean-to real estate office to inquire 
about the cost of a lot fronting on Wil- 
shire Boulevard. This was in the area 
of the Miracle Mile and the real estate 
agent showed me a lot with 100-foot 
front on Wilshire Boulevard priced at 
$1,750. If I had bought it, that lot 
would be worth more than $300,000 
today. 

There is perhaps no place in the world 
where the most unexpected and un- 
anticipated things have occurred which 
have increased land values and made 
successful many business ventures that 
otherwise appeared to be total losses 
than in southern California. 

There is no place in the world today 
where more people are trying to get to 
than Los Angeles, Calif. At the rate of 
250,000 each year, people from all over 
the world are pouring into Los Angeles— 
uprooting themselves from old home sur- 
roundings to find a new way of life in a 
vibrant new community throbbing with 
industry and enthusiasm. New homes, 
new jobs, new recreation, and greater 
hope in the future. 

Los Angeles is very conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities to all these new residents 
and is providing all the necessary re- 
quirements to make life and living more 
pleasant and abundant for them. Yes, 
the thing about Los Angeles is that Los 
Angeles knows what it is about. 

In his book “Fabulous Boulevard,” 
Ralph Hancock describes the phenome- 
nal development of Wilshire Boulevard 
and the Miracle Mile as follows: 

Thirty years ago Wilshire Boulevard west 
of La Brea was a meandering dirt road 
flanked by barbed wire and barley fields. 
La Brea Avenue crossing at right angles was 
another dirt road, little more than a service 
road for the oil wells in the neighborhood. 
One could have bought either corner at this 
intersection for the price of an automobile 
today. The vast barren acreage of the Han- 
cock Ranch, the last of the old Rancho La 
Brea, spread north of Wilshire to the hills. 
The land lying to the south of the future 
boulevard was part of two old ranchos, Rodeo 
de las Aguas and Las Cienegas. There was 
not a residence or a building, except for an 
occasional ramshackle farmhouse, within a 
mile and the principal structure on Wil- 
shire was a billboard with this advertise- 
ment on it: “Wilshire Boulevard Center— 
A. W. Ross, Development.” 

Today this same section of Wilshire is the 
busiest portion of the boulevard and known 
from coast to coast as the Miracle Mile. 

Destiny has picked Los Angeles to do a 
gargantuan job. Whether one ponders over 
the memories of the past or marvels at the 
wonders of the present, here, one realizes, 
moves the course of empire, its cross section 
a boulevard, its climax 1 mile in which a 
man-made miracle has occurred. 


A. W. Ross was the original developer 
of the area known as the Miracle Mile, 
and originally sold the land in this area 
to investors as commercial property. 
In the late twenties, the campaign be- 
gan to bring big merchants to the Mir- 
acle Mile, and soon leading merchants 
from downtown Los Angeles opened 
branch stores beginning with Desmond’s, 
Silverwood’s, and others which now in- 
clude Phelps-Terkel, Mullen & Bluett, 
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the May Co., and Coulters, the oldest de- 
partment store in Los Angeles. 

The Miracle Mile expanded rapidly, 
and to again quote from Mr. Hancock’s 
vivid account: 

In 1948 came Ohrbach’s, the Prudential 
Insurance Co., Carnation Milk, and others 
to build still larger buildings. The Pruden- 
tial-Ohrbach Building is one of the most ex- 
traordinary structures. 

Today both sides of Wilshire Boulevard, 
from La Brea to Fairfax, a measured mile, 
are nearly solid with substantial brick, 
stone, and stucco buildings tenanted by 
modern shops, stores, and markets. Among 
the tenants and owners are practically all 
the national chains, marketing consumer 
goods—drugs, foods, variety items, women’s 
wear, men’s furnishings, shoes, specialties— 
as well as some of Los Angeles’ largest de- 
partment stores, Coulter’s, May Co., Ohr- 
bach’s. 

This, then, is the Miracle Mile of Wilshire 
Boulevard, a section of the boulevard that 
is 6 miles west of the older downtown dis- 
trict and extending from La Brea to Fairfax 
Avenue. It was here that the decentraliza- 
tion of business started in Los Angeles. It 
is the geographical center of the purchasing 
power of Los Angeles; most of the oldest and 
best established stores in Los Angeles have 
chosen it, and the two largest financial insti- 
tutions in the world have selected it also, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for its 
Parklabrea housing development and the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America for its 
western home office. Thirty years ago it 
was a barren field. Twenty years ago the 
first big stores opened and the mile began 
to take on the air of a busy community. 
They call it the miracle of the Miracle Mile. 


On March 23, the Miracle Mile be- 
came the site of a new landmark in the 
history of the progress of Los Angeles 
when the new Lee Tower skyscraper, 
the tallest commercial building in Los 
Angeles and the city’s first 22-story of- 
fice building, was dedicated and formally 
opened. 

I had the pleasure of attending the 
formal opening of the Lee Tower as 
principal speaker at this important 
event which was attended by most of the 
outstanding businessmen and community 
leaders in the southern California area. 

The Lee Tower is an ultramodern, 
blue-colored skyscraper of steel, con- 
crete, and glass with a helistop on the 
roof, a sky-view restaurant on the 22d 
floor, a rooftop recreation area for em- 
ployees, and the most modern design 
throughout. It has been designated as 
the West’s most outstanding commercial 
building, and was designed and built 
by the owners, W. Douglas Lee and 
D. Everett Lee. 

This is the beginning of the skyscraper 
era in Los Angeles, and the Lee Tower 
is but the forerunner of many as Los 
Angeles grows toward the sky. Unlike 
New York, the skyscrapers of Los An- 
geles will not form dark canyons of stone 
and steel, but will be carefully planned 
and spaced so that the natural beauty 
of the city will be enhanced. 

The fabulous development of the 
Miracle Mile is but a reflection of the 
fabulous and fantastic growth of Los 
Angeles itself. In Los Angeles we have 
passed through the cycles of primitive 
agriculture to the highest type of food 
production, the whole cycle of the mo- 
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tion picture production era to TV pro- 
duction, from the early exploration and 
production of petroleum to the highest 
type of gasoline refining, from modest 
production of metals to the massive pro- 
duction of iron, steel, and aluminum, 
from some of the early experiments in 
aircraft to the Nation’s center of super- 
sonic—B-70 and X-15—aircraft, and be- 
yond this to the production of missiles 
and rockets including the F-1 million 
and a half pound thrust single rocket 
engine. Most of this has occurred and 
been accomplished within the past 40 
years. 

Los Angeles is a city of the future with 
its past only a brief preview of its future. 
No prediction for the future growth of 
Los Angeles can be to o fantastic, no 
prophecy too difficult to fulfill. This 
city, set like a jewel against a backdrop 
of lofty mountains with the blue waters 
of the Pacific as its western boundary, 
will fulfill its destiny as one of the 
world’s most important and enchanting 
cities. 

There is nothing new to the new 
frontier. Los Angeles has been the new 
frontier of the Nation for the past 50 
years. 





Senator Clark Presents Significant Mes- 
sage on Equal Job Opportunity to Sec- 
ond Annual Dinner of Charleston, W. 
Va., Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations—1,000 Citizens in Atten- 
dance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
second annual dinner of the mayor’s 
commission on human relations, of 
Charleston, W. Va., was held last night 
in the civil center of that city. It was 
my privilege to have been a participant 
in the program over which the Honor- 
able John A. Shanklin, mayor of 
Charleston, presided as master of cer- 
emonies, very ably assisted by the Hon- 
orable L. Leo Kohlbecker, chairman of 
the commission. 

Mayor Shanklin is to be commended 
for his support of the commission, its 
dedicated chairman and fellow officers 
and members. I pay deserved tribute to 
them and to the churches, civic groups, 
lodges, labor unions, and organizations, 
as well as dozens of industrial and 
commercial firms which are subscribing 
cosponsors of the commission, the objec- 
tive of which is “to strive for the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory practices and 
policies in our community based solely 
upon race, creed, or national origin.” 

Appropriately representing the State 
of West Virginia at the significant event 
attended by approximately 1,000 cit- 
izens of Charleston interested in the 
Promotion and development of better 
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human relations was the distinguished 
Governor of West Virginia, the Honor- 
able William Wallace Barron. In his 
effectively presented remarks, the Gov- 
ernor expressed the appreciation of his 
administration and West Virginians gen- 
erally for the vital contribution the 
commission is making to improve human 
relations, not only in the State’s capital 
city but over West Virginia as a whole 
as a consequence of its program, effort, 
and example. 

Although our able colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable JoSEPH S. CLARK, was pre- 
vented from being present because of 
air traffic problems which stemmed from 
the inclement weather conditions which 
prevailed, he fulfilled his mission as 
guest speaker by delivering his address 
from Washington to his Charleston au- 
dience over a closed circuit telephonic 
connection with the Civic Center ampli- 
fication system. 

Mr. President, I am privileged to re- 
port that an understanding and atten- 
tive audience received Senator CLARK’s 
forthright message with enthusiasm. 

In introductory remarks, I spoke of 
our esteemed colleague as follows: 


Senator CiarK is not one who reserves his 
concern for human relations for formal com- 
missions and conferences, important as they 
are. After more than 2 years of serving in 
close association with him on the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I have come to know Jor CLARK as one whose 
every action is informed with respect for the 
individual and the desire and determination 
to eliminate the barriers which separate 
and divide men. It is this emphasis, as well 
as the high quality of intellectual discipline 
which he brings to the task, that earned 
Senator CLarK—within a single term in the 
Senate—national renown as a leader in the 
fields of human relations, civil liberties, and 
civil rights. 

Prior to his service in the Senate, how- 
ever, JOzE CLARK had already made his com- 
mitment to human relations problems as 
mayor of Philadelphia from 1951 to 1956. 
The leadership and direction which he gave 
during those years to the mayor’s commis- 
sion on human relations brought new 
meaning to Philadelphia’s honorific title as 
“The City of Brotherly Love.” Despite the 
complexities of having large and growing 
ethnic and racial minorities, Philadelphia, 
under the influence of the then Mayor 
CiarK, became a model for those cities which 
were seeking to relieve group tensions and 
improve the quality of human understand- 
ing. 

Thus, we are signally honored indeed in 
having as our speaker one with such wide 
experience at the municipal as well as the 
national level. We are fortunate also in 
having one who represents that rare combi- 
nation of the thoughtfulness of the scholar 
and the effectiveness of the practicing 
politician. 

It gives me great pleasure, therefore, to 
introduce my good friend and our neighbor, 
a sincere liberal and true exponent of prac- 
tical idealism and meaningful religion, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


And, now, Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
the address entitled “Equal Job Oppor- 
tunity,” prepared by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania for 
the occasion. 
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There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EQUAL JOB OPPORTUNITY 
(Remarks of Senator JosePpH S. CLaRK, of 
Pennsylvania, at the second annual ban- 
quet of the mayor’s commission on human 
relations, Charleston, W. Va., April 12, 
1961) 


With my first 6-year term in the USS. 
Senate over next year, I resolved at the be- 
ginning of this session of Congress not to 
speak outside Pennsylvania again until after 
my reelection campaign. 

It took the combination of an invitation 
by my close and irresistible friend, Jren- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, to whom I am deeply in- 
debted for many courtesies, and the occasion 
of the annual dinner of Charleston’s com- 
mission on human relations to make me 
break my resolution tonight. I do so with 
pleasure, honored by your invitation. 

I have some familiarity with the essential, 
but largely thankless, work performed by 
your commission from my own experience 
as mayor of Philadelphia with our commis- 
sion on human relations. 

The Philadelphia commission was created 
by the provisions of the city home rule 
charter in 1951. 

The opening sentence of the charter pre- 
amble shows the high obligation felt by the 
framers to cleanse the city of discriminatory 
practices: “Grateful to God for the free- 
doms we enjoy,” the preamble reads, “and 
desirous of establishing a form of improved 
municipal self-government in which all 
qualified citizens may participate equally 
without any distinction base based on race, 
we, the electors of Philadelphia, hereby 
adopt this ‘Philadelphia home rule char- 
ter.’” 

The charter provided for appointment of 
the human relations commission members 
by the mayor without the necessity for con- 
firmation by city council. I chose the nine 
commission members, who serve without 
pay, to reflect as accurately as possible the 
various racial groups in the city. 

On January 7, 1952, the commission as- 
sumed the powers and duties of the fair 
employment practice commission, estab- 
lished 3 years earlier, to administer the 
fair employment practice ordinance. Sub- 
sequently it was empowered to enforce a 
variety of State and local laws and ordi- 
nances concerning discrimination. 

Early in 1952 we were extremely fortunate 
in being able to entice Mr. George Schermer 
from the Detroit area, who had had valuable 
experience in human relations work there, to 
be executive director. He is still serving as 
director of the commisison today. 

The Philadelphia commission performs, as 
I am sure yours does, a wide variety of 
assignments. It is the commission’s job to 
promote better racial relations in employ- 
ment practices, public education and public 
housing, to organize community human re- 
lation councils throughout the city to foster 
better racial relations, to provide a 24-hour 
day “tension alert” to guard against and 
resolve intergroup incidents, to conduct 
leadership training in human relations, to 
coach Spanish-speaking minorities in citi- 
zenship rights and duties, and to provide 
public information about the problems of 
discrimination, segregation, and human rela- 
tions in the area. 

It is the first mentioned of these assign- 
ments—the promotion of equal job opportu- 
nity—that I will speak tonight: Developments 
in three different areas—the Philadelphia 
city governments, the Federal executive and 
legislative branches—may be of interest to 
you. 

Much of the work of the Philadelphia 
human relations commission, which has a 
full time staff of 32 employees and a current 
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operating budget of $230,000, has concen- 
trated on fostering equal job opportunity in 
the firm belief that racial barriers in em- 
ployment must be broken if the large Negro 
community in the city (now numbering 
more than half a million) is to enjoy the 
most basic rights and advantages of citizen- 
ship. 

In the last 10 years the commission has 
investigated more than 2,000 complaints of 
discrimination in employment, substantiated 
findings of discrimination in more than 500 
cases and effected satisfactory adjustments 
without court action in almost all of the 
latter cases. Informal hearing procedures to 
resolve complaints of discrimination in em- 
ployment have been highly successful. 

Each year the commission formulates and 
adopts a specific list of annual program ob- 
jectives to focus the group’s limited re- 
sources on a selected number of problems 
and areas of concern. In a field as complex 
and indeterminate as intergroup relations, 
program objectives clearly must be as con- 
crete, feasible and attainable as experience, 
judgment, money, and manpower will allow. 
Each year the commission tries to be a little 
more precise and realistic about what it 
attempts to accomplish. So far as I know it 
is the only intergroup agency in the Nation 
which makes this type of effort to design 
and specify its annual work plan in advance. 
If you haven’t seen copies of the Philadel- 
phia commission’s yearly statement of goals, 
I hope you will contact Mr. Schermer, the 
commission’s director, to see whether this 
plan could be usefully employed here. 

Perhaps you would be interested in hear- 
ing the eight goals stated in the commis- 
sion’s 1961 program relating to fair employ- 
ment practices: 

1. Receive, investigate, and adjust all com- 
plaints of discrimination in employment 
under the Philadelphia city code; such ad- 
justment to include affirmative measure to 
correct patterns of exclusion whether or not 
unlawful discrimination has been found. 

2. Conduct periodic inspection of “help 
wanted” advertisements to assure compli- 
ance with laws and regulations thereto. 

3. Conduct regular inspections of city work 
contracts to assure compliance under the 
standard antidiscrimination clause in such 
contracts. 

4. Conduct regular inspections of those 
firms that are subject to either adjudicative 
or advisory orders from the commission. 

5. Initiate inspections, conduct, and issue 
advisory findings and recommendations upon 
not less than 50 employer firms in addition 
to other investigations. 

6. Continue negotiations and such other 
measures as are necessary to attain affirma- 
tive implementation of merit employment 
in the hotel and restaurant industry. 

7. Continue investigations and negotia- 
tions of waterfront employment to remedy 
the alleged patterns of discrimination and 
segregated job assignments. 

8. Initiate negotiations with, or investiga- 
tion of the banking industry to promote and 
implement affirmative employment practices. 

In these difficult assignments the commis- 
sion has had the unqualified support of 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth. Last fall Mayor 
Dilworth called a meeting of the 80 top in- 
dustrial leaders of the Philadelphia area and 
the hierarchy of the local chamber of com- 
merce to urge them to expedite adoption of 
fair employment practices before commission 
Sindings and court adjudications were re- 
quired. And, indeed, the progress made has 
been encouraging. Negro salesgirls and man- 
agers, seldom seen in the large commercial 
establishments a few years ago, are now a 
common and accepted sight in the down- 
town area. 

But it is the city itself that has led the 
way. The city payroll, pitifully short of 
Negro employees just 10 years ago although 
the colored population of the city numbered 
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almost 25 percent, now includes Negroes as 
department and division heads, assistant 
office chiefs, and, thanks to an open recruit- 
ment drive, personnel at all levels of em- 
ployment. 

Truely Philadelphia has seen a big change 
for the better in race relations in the last 
decade, but I am the first to acknowledge 
the long, long road ahead to attain the goal 
of equel employment opportunities for all 
based solely on merit, not on race. 

You may have noticed in this morning’s 
papers the story emanating from Philadel- 
phia concerning the commission’s report 
filed yesterday about the city’s hotel and 
restaurant industry discriminating in the 
hiring and assigning of employees. 

Nathan L. Edelstein, chairman of the 
commission, called the findings of the com- 
mission’s investigations, which had extended 
over the last 13 months, “an indictment of 
an entire industry.” “The report,” he said, 
“is the most forceful and vital step we have 
ever taken.” 

Accused of discrimination in the report 
were 19 major hotels, 2 restaurant chains, 3 
union locals and an association representing 
more than 50 restaurants. 

It is entirely safe to assume that the Phila- 
delphia Commission on Human Relations 
and the city government will bring every 
possible means of pressure on the industry 
to bring an end to the discriminatory prac- 
tices found by the commission. In this work 
I know that the commission will have, as 
it has had in similar efforts in the past the 
invaluable assistance of voluntary civic agen- 
cies in the city, and particularly the fellow- 
ship commission groups who have worked 
long and hard and without compensation to 
foster the goal of equal job opportunity in 
the city of brotherly love. 


Ir 


Turning now to the Federal Government, 
the Nation’s biggest employer, I am sure that 
all of you are aware of the courageous and 
far-reaching Executive actions to promote 
fair employment practices taken by the 
President to date. 

By Executive order the President estab- 
lished a Committee on Equal Opportunity to 
fight racial discrimination in employment 
practices by the Federal Government and by 
private employers doing contract work for 
the Government. As he stated yesterday 
when he met with the Committee for the 
first time, the group’s assignment is nothing 
less than “the permanent removal from Gov- 
ernment employment and work performed 
for the Government of every trace of discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, color or place 
of national origin. This is not only just in 
itself, it is one of the purposes for which we 
stand before the world.” 

In the sweeping Executive order the Presi- 
dent armed the Committee, which started op- 
erations on April 5, under the chairmanship 
of Vice President Lynpon B. JOHNSON, with a 
broad range of powers to enforce antidis- 
crimination policies, and designated the La- 
bor Department with all of its widespread 
branch offices and factfinding facilities, to 
be the chief investigatory arm of the Com- 
mittee. The keen interest of the Vice Presi- 
ident is evidenced by a story out of Nash- 
ville in today’s New York Times. Apparently 
Mr. JoHNSON met last weekend with a group 
of Negro leaders in Nashville, Tenn., in the 
presence of the State Governor, a known 
segregationist, to discuss job discrimination 
problems in the area. The group which 
came to the meeting, skeptical of the Vice 
President’s views left with high praise for 
him. 

The President’s action will have a direct 
impact on the lives of thousands and per- 
haps millions of persons in this country in 
the days to come. 

Every business doing work for the Fed- 
eral Government either as a prime or a sub- 
contractor will have to submit a statement 
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when bidding for the work certifying that 
“all qualified applicants will receive con- 
sideration for employment without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

Labor unions are also affected by the Ex- 
ecutive order. Although the Government 
does no contract business directly with 
unions and thus there are no direct sanc- 
tions applicable to unions provided in the 
order, the Committee is authorized to pub- 
licize union discriminatory practices at hear- 
ings and to take other steps to obtain union 
compliance with fair employment practices. 

President Kennedy’s directive, unlike the 
orders under which two antidiscrimination 
committees operating under the past admin- 
istration which merely authorized the com- 
mittees to receive complaints, contains a 
variety of sanctions. Conciliation discus- 
sions are mandatory at the start of each case, 
but if the employer fails to end an estab- 
lished discriminatory practice, any one of the 
following steps, among others, can be taken: 

(1) Publication of the names of contrac- 
tors or unions found to be in violation of the 
rules; 

(2) Recommendation of suits by the Jus- 
tice Department to enforce the nondiscrim- 
ination clauses in contracts. (Parentheti- 
cally, I might note that the Department has 
been empowered to bring such suits for the 
last several years, but has never done so.) 

(3) Contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment are forbidden to give any new business 
to companies that discriminate unless and 
until the companies demonstrate that their 
policies have changed; 

(4) And, finally, termination of any con- 
tract because of job discrimination either by 
the Committee’s own action or through con- 
tracting agencies of the Government. 

The commission has already received 110 
complaints of job discrimination, which are 
being processed. One investigation, of Lock- 
heed Aircraft’s Marietta, Ga., plant which 
does a great deal of contract work for the 
Government, has already been announced. 
In addition the Committee has asked each 
Government agency to name a civil rights 
officer to enforce nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment practices within the agency. New con- 
tract forms are being distributed to the pro- 
curement agencies for immediate use. 

West Virginia, like Pennsylvania, is not 
blessed with the abundance of Government 
contract work that California and Georgia 
boast. Still, there are contractors who do 
substantial Federal contract work and some 
Government agencies in the Charleston area. 

I would think that your commission could 
perform an invaluable service in making 
President Kennedy’s equal job opportunity 
order known to employers, employees and 
persons seeking employment in this area, s0 
that the goals which the committee has been 
set up to serve can be expedited in every way 
possible. I am sure that the Committee of- 
fice in Washington can provide the com- 
mission with all of the information needed 
to do this job, or that your congressional 
delegation can obtain this information for 
you. 

III 


But additional legislation is also needed, 
and the 1960 Democratic platform recognized 
this fact. It pledged that “the new Demo- 
cratic administration will support Federal 
legislation establishing a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission to secure effectively 
for everyone the right to equal opportunity 
for employment.” 

Last September President Kennedy asked 
Congressman Celler of New York and me to 
prepare civil rights legislation, embodying 
the civil rights commitments of our party’s 
platform for introduction in this session of 
Congress. We have carried out this assign- 
ment and drafted a series of civil rights bills, 
including an FEPC proposal, with the as- 
sistance and advice of the Department of 
Justice. 
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The need for Federal FEPC legislation is 
painfully evident. The 17 States which have 
such legislation on their books (and Penn- 
sylvania since 1955 is one) are hopelessly 
hamstrung in obtaining adequate enforce- 
ment where interstate commerce is involved, 
as it is in such a large percentage of com- 
mercial employment situations. Thirty- 
three States with almost 80 million people 
are outside the coverage of any FEPC legis- 
lation today. 

With unemployment in the United States 
at about 7 percent of the total labor force 
in February, nonwhite unemployment stood 
at a staggering 15 percent, a rate that would 
never be tolerated if it applied across the 
board. But this discrepancy is not limited to 
recessions. Unemployment among non- 
whites runs just about double the rate for 
whites at all times according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Among the employed, the pattern of dis- 
crimination is less apparent, but no less real. 
In the occupational structure of our society, 
positions as managers, Officials, executives 
and proprietors are held at 14 percent of all 
white male workers, but only 2 percent of all 
Negro male workers. Over 10 percent of all 
white male workers are in professional and 
technical occupations; less than 3 percent of 
all Negro male workers. Over 33 percent of 
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all white female workers are in clerical oc- 
cupations. Only 8 percent of all Negro fe- 
male workers have gained access to clerical 
work. 

The difference in wage rates is no less 
startling. The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that in 1957 the average wage or sal- 
ary of a white person was $3,775; of a non- 
white $1,845. This deficiency in earnings 
for Negroes as a class is said to total a stag- 
gering $12 billion per year. Granting exist- 
ing differences in educational opportunities 
and trained skills these statistics still estab- 
lish a substantial differential based on racial 
prejudice. 

The bill which Congressman Celler and I 
have drafted would make racial discrimina- 
tion in hiring, promotion, and firing, an un- 
fair labor practice for which administrative 
and ultimately judicial sanctions would be 
available. The proposed law, which would 
be administered by a 5-man Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, would apply to 
all employers, business or labor organiza- 
tions, who are engaged in interstate com- 
merce or operations affecting such commerce 
and employ more than 50 persons. 

While the roadblocks to such legislation 
in the Congress under our archaic and un- 
democratic rules of procedure are substan- 
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tial, we are hopeful that this bill will pass 
the 87th Congress before it finally adjourns 
im 1962. I am confident that these meas- 
ures will ultimately have the all-out support 
of the administration. The only question 
is one of timing. 

It was President Kennedy who stated last 
fall that “Freedom is indivisible, in all its 
aspects. To provide equal rights for all re- 
quires that we respect the liberties of speech 
and belief and assembly, guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and these liberties in turn are 
hollow mockeries unless they are maintained 
also by a decent economic life. ‘Those who 
are unemployed, or too poor, uninformed, or 
too uneducated to enjoy their constitutional 
freedoms of choice, do not really possess 
those freedoms.” 

The unending task to insure the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights, including equal job 
opportunity, by all citizens of the United 
States is a goal worthy of the best efforts of 
all of us. If this high goal is to be achieved 
in our lifetimes or those of our children, the 
active efforts of all men of good will both in 
and out of government must be dedicated 
to the end. The work of your commission 
is designed to bring that goal closer to 
reality. I salute you in your ali-important 
assignment and wish you every success, 





SENATE 
Frinvay, Aprit 14, 1961 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who committeth to us the 
swift and solemn trust of life, so teach 
us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. Consecrate 
with Thy presence the way our feet may 
go, and the humblest work will shine and 
the roughest places be made plain. 

Teach us to value a conscience void of 
offense and the royalty of inward con- 
tentment above all the pedestals, prizes, 
and preferments earth can offer. May 
the tyranny of majorities and the tirades 
of minorities be equally impotent to 
sway us from the right as Thou dost give 
us to see it. 

Along the road of this day and of every 
day may we walk in the bright fellow- 
ship of those who will be able to say at 
the last, “I have fought a good fight; 
I have kept the faith.” In the name of 
the Master of all good workmen, we ask 
it. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 13, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
hominations were communicated to the 
foes by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
aries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 5723) to extend 
the veterans’ guaranteed and direct 
home loan program and to provide addi- 
tional funds for the veterans’ direct loan 
program, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the transaction of routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





BOARD OF VISITORS TO U.S. AIR 
ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Nebraska 


[Mr. HrusKka] to the Board of Visitors 
to the Air Force Academy, vice the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Younc], 
excused. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMISSIONERS OF DiIs- 
TRICT oF CoLuMBIa To DELEGATE FUNCTION 
OF APPROVING CERTAIN CONTRACTS 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to delegate the function of ap- 
proving contracts not exceeding $100,000 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LAND TO LASSEN VOL- 
CANIC NATIONAL ParK, CALIF. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to add certain federally 
owned land to the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL LANDS FoR TUPELO NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD SITE, MIss. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide additional lands for 
the Tupelo National Battlefield Site, Miss., 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


DisposaL OF CERTAIN LaNps HELD For INn- 
CLUSION IN CAPE HATTERAS NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE RECREATIONAL AREA, N.C. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the disposal 
of certain lands held for inclusion in the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area, N.C., and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PosTAGE REVISION ACT oF 1961 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to adjust postal rates, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurmMonpD], I present, for appro- 
priate reference, a concurrent resolution 
of the South Carolina General Assembly, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to establish a research project in 
the engineering phases of tobacco har- 
vesting, curing, and farm handling at 
Florence, S.C. I ask unanimous consent 
that this concurrent resolution be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 306 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to establish 
@ research project in the engineering 
phases of tobacco harvesting, curing, and 
farm handling at Florence, S.C. 


Whereas tobacco is the No. 1 cash crop in 
South Carolina, valued annually at $90 to 
$100 million; and 

Whereas the cost of production of tobacco 
due to hand labor is much too high in rela- 
tion to the cost of production of other cash 
crops in South Carolina; and 

Whereas it is believed that an accelerated 
research program to develop the mechaniza- 
tion of tobacco farming would result in 
methods of harvesting, curing, and farm 
handling tobacco which would cut the cost 
of production of tobacco approximately $200 
per acre per year and would save South Caro- 
lina farmers approximately $18 million an- 
nually; and 

Whereas the US. Department of Agricul- 
ture Tobacco Research Marketing Advisory 
Committee in 1961 recommended that devel- 
opment of the mechanization of harvesting, 
curing, and farm handling of tobacco be 
given No. 1 priority and determined that at 
least $100,000 in additional funds are needed 
annually to conduct this research; and 

Whereas the basic problems confronting 
cutting the cost of production of tobacco 
are common to Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina; and 

Whereas Florence, S.C., is in the approxi- 
mate geographic center of the flue-cured to- 
bacco belt and is the logical location for re- 
search on the mechanization of harvesting, 
curing, and farm handling of tobacco: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby memorialized to 
establish a research project at Florence, S.C., 
in 1962 dealing with the engineering phases 
of tobacco harvesting, curing, and farm han- 
dling of tobacco; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the two U.S. Senators from South 
Carolina and to each Member of the US. 
House of Representatives from South Caro- 
lina. 





WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE SUP- 
PORTS DISTRESSED AREAS LEG- 
ISLATION 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the area 

redevelopment bill, aiming at improving 
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the economic outlook in chronically de- 
pressed areas, is still pending in con- 
ference. 

Approved by both the Senate and 
House of Representatives the measure 
offers opportunity to be of assistance to 
areas which have a long history of un- 
employment and difficult economic prob- 
lems. 

We recognize, of course, that even the 
enactment of such a bill as S. 1 cannot 
magically change the situation over- 
night; rather, this will require strong 
efforts and long-term planning by local, 
State, as well as Federal agencies, to im- 
prove the outlook in these hard-hit areas. 

Recently, I received a joint resolution 
acopted by the Wisconsin Legislature 
memorializing Congress to enact a pro- 
gram of assistance to chronically de- 
pressed areas. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the resolution printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD, and appropriately referred to 
committee. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 51 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation providing Federal aid to 
distressed areas 

Whereas northern Wisconsin has long been 
suffering from a chronically distressed eco- 
nomic condition; and 

Whereas hearings held by the Governor of 
the State of Wisconsin, Gaylord A. Nelson, 
have disclosed that unemployment has 
reached the high level of 18 percent of the 
employable population of Ashland County 
and 12 percent of the employable population 
of Douglas County; and 

Whereas after full consideration of the 
situation all indications are that there can 
be no substantial economic improvement in 
this area without outside aid: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin memorializes the Congress to pass 
Senate bill 1, introduced by Senator Pau. H. 
Dovetas of Illinois, or like or similar legisla- 
tion providing Federal aid for economically 
distressed areas of the United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to both Houses of the Congress—and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
W. D. KNOWLES, 
President of the Senate. 

Rospert G. Marorz, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
D. J. BLANCHARD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 





RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have the honor to submit Resolution 3 
of the 1961 Minnesota Legislature, “A 
resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact laws to permit 
the free flow of dairy products,” which 
was approved March 21, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed at this point in the 
Recorp and that it be referred to the 
appropriate committee. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 3 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact laws to permit 
the free flow of dairy products 


Whereas the economy of the State of Min- 
nesota is based to a large degree upon its 
large and productive dairy industry; and 

Whereas production of pure and whole- 
some dairy products in the State of Minne- 
sota exceeds the consumption in the State; 
and 

Whereas certain dairy interests in the 
eastern markets have been instrumental in 
the erection of artificial milk barriers under 
the guise of health barriers which inhibit 
the free flow of milk and dairy products from 
the productive areas of the Midwest; and 

Whereas it would be to the mutual interest 
of the midwestern producer and eastern con- 
sumers to have Federal health standards for 
milk and dairy products which would be 
uniform throughout the Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to enact Federal law 
which will permit the free flow of pure and 
wholesome dairy products between the 
States; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
requested to send copies of this resolution 
to the Members of Congress from the State 
of Minnesota, to the President of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Kar. F. ROLVAAG, 

President of the Senate. 

E. J. CHILGREN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Passed the senate this 14th day of March in 
the year of our Lord 1961. 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives this 
13th day of March in the year of our Lord 
1961. 
G. H. Leany, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Approved March 21, 1961. 
ELMER L. ANDERSEN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed March 21, 1961. 
JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 





RESOLUTION OF NEVADA MUNICI- 
PAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, several 
measures have been introduced in the 
Senate to provide for the creation of a 
Department of Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. In addition, the Congress re- 
cently passed and the President signed 
the extension of the Reorganization Act 
under which the executive department 
can propose organization changes to the 
Congress. 

President Kennedy has suggested in 
previous messages to Congress that such 
a Department should be created through 
which municipal programs might be co- 
ordinated. The American Municipal 
Association and affiliates of that group 
at the State level have long supported 
such a proposal and in that connection 
I present and ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the resolution passed by the Ne- 
vada Municipal Association in their 
annual meeting at Carson City. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY NEVADA MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The board of directors of the Nevada Mu- 
nicipal Association, meeting at Carson City, 
February 15, 1961, endorses section 31 of the 
American Municipal Association’s 1961 na- 
tional municipal policy statement as adopted 
at the 37th annual American Municipal 
Congress in New York City on November 30, 
1960, and particularly the following intro- 
ductory paragraph of section 31: 

“We commend the President for his advo- 
cacy of a strong comprehensive program to 
strengthen the Nation’s urban areas and 
his statement that, ‘To coordinate its own 
participation, the Federal Government 
should raise to the status of a Cabinet de- 
partment all of its activities relating to 
urban development and metropolitan plan- 
ning. The cities and suburbs of America 
deserve a seat at the Cabinet table.’” 

We urge that such a department be so 
organized and administered as to give at- 
tention both to the problems and needs of 
the larger metropolitan areas of our State 
and country, and to the equally pressing 
problems of smaller towns and cities. 

A departmentalization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s activities relating to urban areas 
and municipal government is essential to 
achieve a stabilization of the present pro- 
grams which have been under constant at- 
tack and great controversy in recent years. 
The tax moneys of both the Federal Govern- 
ment and municipal governments can be 
conserved and used with greater economy 
and efficiency if their partnership programs 
are administered in an intelligent, coordi- 
nated fashion, and if the stability and long- 
range character of Federal-municipal rela- 
tionships are assured. 

We firmly believe that such a department 
dealing with urban and municipal problems 
should be headed by a cabinet officer who 
has proven competence and experience in 
administering the programs of government 
in urban communities. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend that such a Cabinet position be 
filled from among the ranks of elected mu- 
nicipal officials who have demonstrated ad- 
ministrative capacity and devotion to the 
public interest. 

OREN K. GRAGSON, 
President, 
Mayor, Las Vegas, Nev. 
N. E. BROADBENT, 
Vice President, 
Mayor, Ely, Nev. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4884. An act to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 165). 





REPORT ENTITLED “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 166) 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 233, 86th Congress, I 
submit a report entitled “Constitutional 
Rights,” which I ask to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 
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REPORT ENTITLED “ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY ACTIVITIES— 
1960”—-REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 167) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I submit 
a report entitled “Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Activities—1960,” pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 238, 86th Congress, 2d 
session, as amended and extended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the individual views 
of the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hruska], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witry], be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 





REPORT ENTITLED “ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE AND PROCE- 
DURE”—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (Ss. 
REPT. NO. 168) 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a report 
entitled “Administrative Practice and 
Procedure,” pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 234, 86th Congress, 2d session, as 
extended, together with individual views. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the individual views 
of the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
DirKSEN], be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, yester- 
day we received a special message from 
President Kennedy on the subject of the 
regulatory agencies. Today, on behalf of 
the Judiciary Committee and in accord- 
ance with Senate Resolution 234 of the 
86th Congress, 2d session, I have the 
honor of submitting the second annual 
report of the Subcommittee on Admin- 
istrative Practice and Procedure. 

This three-member subcommittee, now 
just 2 years old, has spent those 24 
months in examining many of the same 
problems which gave rise to yesterday’s 
Presidential message. I am flattered 
and encouraged by the fact that in sev- 
eral respects the views of our Chief 
Executive are also the views of the sub- 
committee; but even more, I am heart- 
ened, and all the Members of this body 
should be heartened, because the Presi- 
dent, beginning with his special atten- 
tion to the problems of the regulatory 
agencies right after the election and 
continuing up through yesterday’s mes- 
sage, has demonstrated a very satisfac- 
tory understanding of, and impatience 
with, the clogged and timid processes 
which have come to typify the great 
regulatory agencies of this Government. 

I have not the slightest doubt that 
with his customary vigor, decisiveness, 
intelligence and leadership those proc- 
esses will soon undergo major changes 
for the better; and indeed, by the caliber 
of appointments he has already made, 
the President has brought new life, new 
spirit, and new hope to those agencies 
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and to the citizens who must deal with 
them. 

In his message yesterday the President 
reported a number of actions he has 
taken and several projects he has 
launched which, when completed, will 
no doubt contribute to varying degrees 
to the goal we all share with respect 
to the independent agencies: of achiev- 
ing just and wise decisions speedily ren- 
dered in proceedings conducted at rea- 
sonable cost to the taxpayers and to the 
citizens who must deal with those 
agencies. 

He listed, for example, the efforts 
which have begun to develop coordinated 
positions and programs in the fields 
of aviation, the allocation and uses 
of the radio spectrum, and in surface 
transportation. He described the im- 
perative necessity of strengthening the 
roles of the chairmen of the several 
agencies and the fixing of the chair- 
men’s responsibilities—for the agencies’ 
benefit, for our benefit, for the Chief 
Executive’s benefit, and for the public’s 
benefit. On this point we will soon be 
considering specific reorganization pro- 
posals sent up to us by the President 
pursuant to the powers newly restored 
to him through legislation sponsored and 
magnificently managed by our colleague 
from the State of Arkansas. 

The President also struck at one of the 
clearest agency illnesses when he called 
for greater delegation by the agencies of 
their decisional power to panels, to em- 
ployee boards and to the existing corps 
of hearing examiners. Do not confuse 
such delegations of the task of deciding 
particular cases with the abdication of 
agency responsibility to set policy. No 
one favors the latter, but all of us should 
applaud efforts by the agencies to make 
their workloads more sane and manage- 
able through better use of the brains, 
conscience and expert knowledge of staff 
and subordinate officials. 

I was also pleased to note that the 
President recognized the very special 
problems of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, problems for which all of us, I fear, 
must share some responsibility with the 
affficted agency and with the past ad- 
ministration. A combination of congres- 
sional, executive and commission vacilla- 
tion on the subject of natural gas rates 
has brought us to the unhappy situation 
in which there are about 4,000 pending 
and undecided petitions for rate in- 
creases involving over half a billion dol- 
lars in annual charges. 

The President has recommended to us 
that the Power Commission be enlarged 
from five to seven members, but more im- 
portantly, he has suggested a sensible 
technique by which the incredible back- 
log can be brought under control, name- 
ly, by exempting from regulation those 
thousands upon thousands of small gas 
producers whose activities cannot signifi- 
cantly affect the price of natural gas, but 
which can and have overwhelmingly bur- 
dened and broken down administrative 
capacity of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to get rate cases decided. Surely 
this is a technique which deserves our 
most thorough and careful study. 

The President also had something to 
say about the necessity of protecting gas 
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consumers from the obligation of paying 
padded interim requested rate increases. 
These are temporary rates which remain 
in effect sometimes for years before the 
Commission decides that the utility is 
not entitled to the full amount it has 
been collecting. This problem is high- 
lighted in the report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure, and indeed, the President’s 
message acknowledges and strongly en- 
dorses the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion that definite provision should be 
made for the return to the consumer of 
any excess rates ultimately disallowed. 

Finally, the President announced his 
reactivation of the Administrative Con- 
ference and his support for increased 
compensation and selection standards in 
connection with hearing examiners. Ob- 
viously, as he said in his message, the 
results of these steps ‘“‘will not be im- 
mediate, but properly pursued they can 
be enduring.” 

In our subcommittee work these last 
2 years we have found that this is true of 
most of the proposals for improvements 
in the administrative process. The lack 
of immediate and exciting progress is 
characteristic of most administrative re- 
form, and doggedness rather than bril- 
liance is the trait most desirable in this 
field. The task, of course, will never be 
finished, and rarely will it be spectacular 
but pursue it we must if we are to dis- 
charge the responsibilities all of us un- 
dertook to meet. 

I shall not go over with you in detail 
the report of the subcommittee, but I do 
urge all of you to read it. You will note 
that we have dealt with a number of 
problems which fell outside the scope of 
the President’s message. Some of these, 
and I refer to our comments on a code of 
ethics and the need for regulating ex 
parte contacts with agencies, will I be- 
lieve be considered in a separate Presi- 
dential message. In certain other areas 
the subcommittee report contains recom- 
mendations—and these, of course, are 
addressed to ourselves as legislators— 
which the President could, but did not, 
quite consistently have touched upon in 
the message which we received yesterday. 

For example, I am convinced that the 
terms of agency members should be 
lengthened at least to 10 years and made 
uniform. I am also convinced that a 
White House office of administration and 
reorganization, as recommended in the 
subcommittee’s report, would perform a 
useful and needed function. 

Such an office, or the prospect of it, 
conjures up fears of a White House 
“czar,” and perhaps this is one of those 
bogey men which we will be a long time 
slaying. I am reminded of the doggerel 
we have heard so often in this Chamber: 

I saw a man upon the stair, 

A little man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today; 
Oh, how I wish he’d go away. 


So it is with the supposed White House 
ezar. Nobody wants him, everybody is 
against him, and neither the President 
nor Dean Landis nor the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure is seeking to upset established 
concepts and understandings with re- 
gard to the independence of the agencies 
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or the derivation of their authority. 
However, a majority of the subcommittee 
as.@ reading of the report will disclose, 
has recommended the establishment and 
the centralization in the White House 
of certain statistical, reporting and coun- 
seling functions the complete lack of 
which now hampers the Congress and the 
Executive in evaluating and understand- 
ing the work of the independent agencies. 

I shall continue to hope that the Presi- 
dent will give us the benefit of his views 
on this and other difficult and trouble- 
some segments of the administrative 
process. In the meantime I shall wel- 
come from any of my colleagues their ad- 
vice and suggestions with respect to the 
work of the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing this statement, an article entitled 
“President Asks Check on Natural Gas 
Rate Boosts,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal for today, April 14, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT AsKS CHECK ON NATURAL GAS RATE 
Boosts—MoNEY FRoM RATE RIsEs Not YET 
APPROVED SHOULD BE PuT IN Escrow, HE 
Says—ENLARGEMENT OF FPC SOUGHT 


WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy recom- 
mended natural gas companies be barred 
from using millions of dollars in proposed 
rate increases collected before the increases 
are approved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

Under present law, natural gas companies 
are allowed to collect proposed higher rates 
after a maximum 6-month waiting period 
even though the FPC hasn’t finally approved 
the rate boosts. If the agency later rejects 
the proposals, the companies must refund 
the increases to their customers. 

In a special message to Congress on the 
Federal regulatory agencies, Mr. Kennedy 
said the “actual return to each individual 
ultimate consumer is often impractical, if 
not impossible,” and recommended the 
money involved in undecided rate cases be 
put into escrow until the FPC takes final 
action. 

The President estimated more than $500 
million in new rate increases are collected 
subject to refund annually and because of 
the backlog of cases the total amount of 
such higher rates currently being collected 
aggregates well over $1 billion. 

Some lawmakers have charged that gas 
companies, aware of the huge FPC logjam, 
file for rate increases as much as 50 percent 
above what they expect to get approved to 
raise cash for interest-free financing of cap- 
ital improvements. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 


To help whittle the FPC backlog, which 
the President estimated at 4,000 pending rate 
cases, he suggested: 

Exempting from Federal regulation small 
gas producers, defined as those who produce 
less than 2 billion cubic feet of gas yearly, 
who account for about 10 percent of U.S. 
natural gas production. 

Letting all interstate gas pipeline com- 
panies enlarge, extend or replace existing 
facilities to transmit gas to existing custom- 
ers without first asking FPC permission, thus 
limiting the agency’s supervision of construc- 
tion to the expansion of facilities to serve 
new customers. 

And, enlarging the FPC to seven members 
from five to provide more top-level man- 
power. The membership then might be di- 
vided into three panels, two to handle nat- 
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ural gas cases and the other to concentrate 
on electric power makers. 

The President’s proposed revisions in the 
FPC’s operations highlighted the special 
message which omitted some of the more 
controversial regulatory agency changes that 
had been discussed in a report last Decem- 
ber by James M. Landis, Mr. Kennedy’s ad- 
viser on regulatory matters. 


PLAN TO HALT REGULATORY LAG 


Instead the White House message limited 
its scope to a number of recommendations 
designed to eliminate agency delays in con- 
ducting their business, the so-called regu- 
latory lag. To this end, President Kennedy 
proposed: 

Strengthening the authority of agency 
chairmen; delegating more work to agency 
hearing examiners, small panels of commis- 
sioners and employee boards; raising the pay 
and prestige of the examiners; and organiz- 
ing an Administrative Conference of the 
United States as a forum for discussion of 
regulatory problems. - 

No mention was made of creating the post 
of a White House overseer for the agencies 
that Mr. Landis had urged. Nor, did the 
message recommend merging those agencies 
that regulate transportation into a giant 
new commission or a Cabinet-level depart- 
ment of transportation. 

The Landis report’s suggestions along 
these lines provoked considerable hostility 
in Congress which created the independent 
agencies. Though attempting to avoid the 
issue, Mr. Kennedy’s message nevertheless 
laid the groundwork for greater White House 
control over agency affairs and for more 
drastic changes that may be proposed later. 

“I have long felt that too little attention 
has been given to the overall operation of 
these agencies by the President, and that too 
little cooperation between the Congress and 
the President has characterized the dis- 
charge” of each of their “appropriate re- 
sponsibilities,” Mr. Kennedy said. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DUTY 


Congress has the duty to watch the agen- 
cies and review the laws under which they 
operate, he conceded. But, he insisted the 
President has “a constitutional duty to 
see that the laws are faithfully executed.” 
Thus, Mr. Kennedy reasoned, to carry out 
his duties the President must know and 
evaluate how efficiently these agencies dis- 
patch their business, 

The President hinted that one area of 
regulatory agency affairs the White House 
may quietly move into, even without an 
Official overseer, is coordination of agency 
action. He particularly described the lack 
of coordination in the transport field as 
worrisome and noted that Congress created 
each agency separately—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate surface trans- 
}ortation, the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
supervise airline operations, and the Federal 
Maritime Board to monitor ocean shipping. 

“Tron curtains are drawn between agen- 
cies,” the President declared. “This is 
wrong.” He said, “The problem of mass 
metropolitan transportation is not merely 
that of the railroads, but of highways and 
buses, of housing and even helicopters.” 

Later in the day, the White House an- 
nounced the President will send a separate 
message on transportation policy to Con- 
gress within a few weeks. 

Though Mr. Kennedy didn’t spell out his 
views of how better coordination might be 
achieved, Government sources said a try will 
be made at bringing agency chairmen to- 
gether at informal meetings. If that doesn’t 
work, Mr. Kennedy may propose a drastic 
shakeup, perhaps to merge the ICC, CAB, 
and Maritime Board, or to switch some of 
their powers to an executive department. 

The President did say several study groups 
he has named should help bring about more 
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coordination. One group is studying avia- 


tion goals; others are reviewing surface 
transportation policies. Mr. Kennedy dis- 
closed that still another less formal group 
is working with the Federal Communications 
Commission on allocation of the radio spec- 
trum among users. Still another group may 
be formed to study the Government’s ener- 
gy and fuels policy. 

Most of the President’s specific recom- 
mendations for ending regulatory lag apply 
to all the major agencies—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 


He said he shortly will send to Congress 
reorganization plans to strengthen the au- 
thority of the chairmen of all the agencies to 
fix responsibility for agency operations “on 
an individual rather than on a group or com- 
mittee.” 

Moreover, Mr. Kennedy asserted that each 
agency chairman “should be responsible to 
the President and serve as chairman at his 
pleasure.” This apparently means the Presi- 
dent plans to submit a reorganization plan 
to Congress that would give him the power 
to name the Chairman of the ICC, the only 
agency where the President does not now 
have this power. Former President Truman 
tried unsuccessfully to get this authority in 
1950. 

To improve the quality of agency decisions, 
Mr. Kennedy proposed that each agency 
adopt a rule under which the Commissioners, 
rather than anonymous staff assistants, write 
opinions and orders. Signed opinions have 
long been the practice at the FTC and some 
other agencies have adopted the practice this 
year, but some still use staff ghostwriters. 

Proposals will be sent to Congress shortly 
to attack agency backlogs by giving hearing 
examiners, employee boards, or small panels 
of Commission members greater authority to 
issue final decisions. As a corollary, Mr. 
Kennedy will propose that full Commissions 
be given wider authority, similar to the Su- 
preme Court’s certiorari procedure, to re- 
fuse to hear appeals from lower level de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Kennedy said he will submit legisla- 
tion to raise salaries for hearing examiners 
and tightening the standards used in ap- 
pointing them. Top pay for examiners is 
about $13,730 yearly. 

In a longer range move to improve the 
agencies, Mr. Kennedy issued an Executive 
order to create an Administrative Conference 
of the United States. It would be similar to 
the Judicial Conference, created in 1922, 
which has a powerful voice in recommending 
improvements in operation of the Federal 
courts. The Administrative Conference 
would have a permanent secretariat and 
would be made up of representatives from 
the agencies, the public, bar associations, and 
other Government departments who would 
meet periodically to consider possible im- 
provements in the regulatory system and 
make recommendations to the President and 
Congress. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.1615. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to permit reduced benefits 
thereunder (when based upon the attain- 
ment of retirement age) to be paid to men 
at age 62; to the Committee on Finance. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. DoucLtas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART) : 

S. 1616. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Employment Act of 1946; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S.1617. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act to per- 
mit certain new organizations to sponsor 
works of improvement thereunder; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1618. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Colorado to hear, determine, and adjudicate 
the claim of Mary Martinez; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S.1619. A bill to authorize adjustments 
in accounts of outstanding old series cur- 
rency, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PROxMIRE when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1620. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
K. Lizas; and 

S.1621. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Elliott B. Roberts, U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1622. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1623. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, to prevent corrupt practices in 
Federal elections, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1624. A bill to amend section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1625. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, so as to terminate the 
special tax treatment now accorded certain 
employee stock options; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 1626. A bill for the relief of Wilson 

Simmons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ENGLE (by request) : 

S. 1627. A bill to admit certain vessels to 
American registry and to permit their use 
in the coastwise trade; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1628. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Soil and Water Conservation Lab- 
oratory; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
CuHaAvEz, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, Mr. Gruzen- 
Inc, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Car- 
ROLL, Mr. McGee, Mr. Burpicxk, Mr. 
MetTcaLF, Mr. HicKEy, and Mr. 
ENGLE) : 

S. 1629. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States for comprehensive water 
resources planning; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (by request) : 

8.1630. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Ambra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 1631. A bill to provide for the addition 
or additions of certain lands to the Effigy 
Mounds National Monument in the State of 
Iowa, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1632. A bill for the relief of Joao Inacio 
and Manuela Soaves Lopes Inacio; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CARROLL) : 

S.J. Res. 74. Joint resolution designating 
the carnation as the national flower of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





RESOLUTIONS 


ASSISTANCE FOR SELF-HELP SUR- 
VEYS OF NEEDS OF CERTAIN 
CHILDREN 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
following resolution (S. Res. 124), which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


Whereas the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) has played an invaluable 
humanitarian role in helping to meet the 
needs of the world’s children; and 

Whereas the United States has played a 
leading role in the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and in other official and non-govern- 
mental services to needy children in foreign 
countries; and 

Whereas many emerging nations of the 
world currently lack information, plans and 
mechanisms to develop systematic programs 
for the overall needs of their own children, 
and 

Whereas the United States has always be- 
lieved in the concept of self-help, and de- 
sires to continue to assist others to aid them- 
selves in their own way and with their own 
personnel: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $500,000 for the purpose of 
establishing in the United Nations Children’s 
Fund a Special Fund for Self-Help Surveys 
of Children’s Needs which shall be available 
for the provision of financial assistance to 
developing countries in Latin America, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa, for (1) making 
surveys and studies of the needs of the 
children of such country and the services 
required to meet such needs, (2) fixing 
priorities for meeting such needs, and (3) 
developing sound organizational plans by 
which the needs may be met. 

(b) Moneys in such Special Fund shall be 
allocated by the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund on recom- 
mendations made by the Executive Director, 
after consultation with the appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations, to 
(1) interested countries for the purposes 
described in subsection (a), (2) specialized 
agencies of the United Nations for technical 
advice and assistance to such countries, and 
(3) the United Nations Children’s Fund for 
expenses incurred under this joint resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.2. The authorization herein con- 
tained shall be in addition to any other au- 
thorization for appropriations to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 





AFRICAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. KEATING) submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 125) providing that April 15, 1961, 
be recognized as African Freedom Day, 
which was considered and agreed to. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Humpnrey, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT TO PERMIT MEN TO RETIRE 
AT AGE 62 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which will amend the Social Security 
Act to permit men to retire under social 
security at the age of 62. 

The Senate Finance Committee and 
the Senate last year approved a similar 
amendment, but the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s opposition prevented final 
approval. 

Under present law, women are per- 
mitted to retire at age 62. We recog- 
nize that the same necessities of illness 
and unemployment which affect women 
also may affect men. Early retirement 
under this amendment would be entirely 
voluntary. Each worker would decide 
whether retirement before age 65 suited 
his individual needs. 

This amendment is entirely justifiable 
financially. Workers have paid into the 
social security fund and should be en- 
titled to receive benefits when they need 
them. The reduction in the retirement 
age would not hurt the solvency of the 
social security trust fund because the 
earlier retirement would be at actuari- 
ally reduced benefits. 

Some opponents of the earlier retire- 
ment age for women argued that this 
would encourage employers to retire 
their employees at the earlier age. This 
fear has been proved untrue, and need 
not worry us with respect to the earlier 
retirement of men. 

Mr. President, compassionate under- 
standing of the problems of our older 
citizens requires our consideration of 
this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the desk for 5 
days so that other Senators who may 
wish to serve as cosponsors may have an 
opportunity to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without cbjection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The bill (S. 1615) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to permit re- 
duced benefits thereunder (when based 
upon the attainment of retirement age) 
to be paid to men at age 62, introduced 
by Mr. Douctas, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 





OLD SERIES CURRENCY BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which is designed to save the Govern- 
ment $10,000 a day. It will accomplish 
this by freeing unnecessary reserves now 
held for certain old series gold certifi- 
cates and other old series currency. 
These reserves, when freed, will be avail- 
able to the Treasury for current use, and 
will thereby reduce the Government’s 
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need to borrow additional funds and to 
pay interest on these additional borrow- 


This bill is substantially the same as 
S. 3714, 86th Congress, which was re- 
ported from the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on June 24, 1960, 
and which passed the Senate on June 28, 
1960. Unfortunately, it did not become 
law. 

The bill brings back a long history: 
Civil War greenbacks, Treasury notes of 
1890, silver certificates, and other re- 
minders of the great monetary and fiscal 
issues of the 19th century and early part 
of the 20th century. These old series cer- 
tificates, most of them of the old large 
size, are now backed by some $31 million 
in gold, some $31 million in silver, and 
by other assets held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. There is no basis for con- 
tinuing these reserves for this old series 
currency. In the first place, holding 
gold as a reserve for gold certificates is 
meaningless, because the gold certificates 
no longer can be redeemed in gold. In 
the second place, many of these old 
series certificates have been lost through 
fires, floods, and other’ accidents, and 
will never be presented for payment. 

The bill would transfer these reserves 
to the Treasury for current use. It would 
add the outstanding balances of the old 
series currency to the non-interest-bear- 
ing public debt. It would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to determine 
the amounts of this currency which in 
his judgment have been destroyed or ir- 
retrievably lost and to reduce the Treas- 
ury’s records accordingly. 

I should like to make it entirely clear 
that this bill would not impair or injure 
in any way whatever the redeemability 
of any outstanding currency. If any of 
this old series currency is presented, it 
will be redeemed and exchanged for up- 
to-date currency without a loss to the 
holder. 

This bill would bring the old currency 
legislation up-to-date, and remove a 
number of anachronistic provisions 
which no longer have any meaning. In 
doing this, it would save the taxpayers 
something in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000 aday. I believe this saving is worth- 
while and that this bill should be 
promptly passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1619) to authorize adjust- 
ments in accounts of outstanding old 
series currency, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. PROXMIRE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 





FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
STATES FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
WATER RESOURCES PLANNING 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and Senators CHaAvez, 
Case of South Dakota, KucHet, Jack- 
SON, SCHOEPPEL, BIBLE, Moss, Youne of 
North Dakota, Grueninc, Lone of Ha- 
waii, ENGLE, CARROLL, McGEE, Burpick, 
MercaLr, and Hickey, a bill to provide 
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financial assistance to the States for 
comprehensive water resources planning, 

Mr. President, this bill has been in- 
troduced to carry out the second rec- 
ommendation made by the Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources, 
which is stated on page 18 of the select 
committee’s report, Senate Report No. 
29, 87th Congress. A discussion of the 
need for carrying out this recommenda- 
tion is contained on page 49 of that re- 
port. The recommendation reads as 
follows: 

The Federal Government should stimu- 
late more active participation by the States 
in planning and undertaking water develop- 
ment and management activities by setting 
up a 10-year program of grants to the States 
for water resources planning. A minimum 
of about $5 million in Federal funds should 
be made available annually for matching by 
the States for use in the preparation of long- 
range comprehensive plans for water re- 
sources development along the lines recom- 
mended in No. 1 above, 


Recommendation No. 1 referred to 
calls for the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with the States, to prepare 
and keep up-to-date plans for compre- 
hensive water resources development 
and management for all major river 
basins of the United States, taking into 
account prospective demands for all 
purposes served or affected by water de- 
velopment, including full recognition of 
such purposes as streamflow regulation, 
outdoor recreation, and fish and wildlife 
preservation and propagation. Cooper- 
ative Federal-State planning in river 
basin development has long been recog- 
nized as a desirable objective and has 
been accomplished in a number of river 
basins, starting with the Arkansas- 
White-Red basins and the New Eng- 
land-New York region, where in 1950 
the Corps of Army Engineers was au- 
thorized to prepare comprehensive plans 
in cooperation with the States and oth- 
er Federal agencies. Upon conclusion of 
the reports made by the Arkansas- 
White-Red and New England-New York 
interagency committees they have been 
reconstituted so they still carry out plan- 
ning and coordinating functions. More 
recently, in 1958, the Congress enacted 
legislation establishing the Southeast 
Basins Interagency Study Commission 
and the Texas Basins Interagency Study 
Commission to carry out such planning. 
There have also been interagency co- 
ordinating committees of various types 
in the Columbia River basin, the Mis- 
souri River basin, the Pacific Southwest, 
and the Delaware. 

Considerable progress toward compre- 
hensive water resources planning has 
been made under the aegis of these com- 
mittees and commissions, but one weak- 
ness has been observed. That is the 
inability of the States, in some cases, to 
participate as fully as the Federal agen- 
cies. This stems from the fact that the 
Pederal representatives are supported by 
the very substantial resources and staffs 
of their agencies and are thus able in 
many cases to come to the meetings 
better prepared and better supported 
than the State representatives, who gen- 
erally do not have backing of the same 
order of magnitude from the staffs of the 
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State agencies dealing with water re- 


sources. This frequently places the Fed- 
eral agencies in a dominating position, 
with the States sometimes unable to do 
more than to approve or reject Federal 
agency proposals. 

The intent of the select committee’s 
recommendation, and of this proposed 
pill, which is designed to carry it out, is 
to stimulate the States to participate 
constructively in the development of 
plans to meet their future needs and to 
provide more adequate backing for their 
representatives on interagency planning 
groups. This would be accomplished by 
setting up a grant-in-aid program which 
would provide Federal funds on a match- 
ing basis for water resource development 
and planning on a comprehensive scale 
by State agencies. 

There is a similar grant-in-aid pro- 
gram for planning for the prevention 
and control of water pollution by State 
health departments. This is authorized 
by section 5 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, Public Law 660, 84th 
Congress, 33 U.S.C. 466. This program 
is administered by the Surgeon General 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The draft bill has been 
patterned after this program but would 
place the program under the Secretary 
of the Interior in view of the broad re- 
sponsibilities which the Department of 
the Interior has in such fields as recla- 
mation in the Western States, fish and 
wildlife conservation, outdoor recreation 
in the national parks, power marketing, 
and so forth. 

Distribution of Federal funds made 
available to the States under grant-in- 
aid programs with matching require- 
ments on an equitable basis is a highly 
complex subject. There are as many 
possibilities or formulae for distributing 
such funds as there are programs. Sev- 
eral of the factors that are frequently 
considered are the population, area, fi- 
nancial need of the individual States, and 
need for the programs in question. The 
proposed bill sets up a combination of 
these four as the basis for dividing the 
money among the States, and then also 
contains a requirement that the poorer 
States—measured by per capital in- 
come—will not have to put up as large 
an amount of matching funds as the 
States with higher per capita incomes 
than the national average. 

The exact method by which the four 
factors would be weighted in determin- 
ing the allotments is left up to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in the same manner 
as it was left to the Surgeon General 
in the water pollution control planning 
program. The regulations under which 
the distribution of funds would be car- 
ried out would have to be published in 
the Federal Register. Thus, there would 
be an opportunity for conferring with 
the States, interested Members of Con- 
gress, and others affected, and publishing 
a draft of procedures prior to the formal 
promulgation of the regulations for mak- 
ing allotments. This would permit very 
careful consideration to be given to the 
working out of an equitable formula for 
making the allotments among the States, 
while the procedures relating to the 
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matching State funds assure an equi- 
table sharing of costs between Federal 
and State Governments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a 
section-by-section analysis of the bill 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1629) to provide financial 
assistance to the States for comprehen- 
sive water resources planning, intro- 
duced by Mr. Anperson (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHORT TITLE 

SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Water Resources Planning Act of 1961.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this Act— 

(1) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; 

(2) the term “State” means a State, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. It is hereby declared to be the pol- 
icy of the Congress to recognize, preserve, 
and protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in the planning for the 
conservation, development, and utilization 
of their water and related land resources. 
In recognition of the need for increased par- 
ticipation by the States in water resources 
planning, the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to assist the States in improving the effec- 
tiveness of their comprehensive water re- 
sources planning activities in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the next fiscal year begin- 
ning after the date of enactment of this 
Act, and for the nine succeeding fiscal years 
thereafter, $5,000,000 in each such year for 
grants to the States to assist them in develop- 
ing comprehensive water resources plans in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 4 for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall from time to time make 
allotments to the States, in accordance with 
regulations on the basis of (1) the popula- 
tion, (2) the land area, (3) the need for 
comprehensive water resources planning 
programs, and (4) the financial need of the 
respective States. For the purposes of this 
section the population of the States shall 
be determined on the basis of the latest es- 
timates available from the Department of 
Commerce and the land area of the States 
shall be determined on the basis of the 
official records of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under 
this section for any fiscal year the Secretary 
shall pay to such State an amount equal to 
its Federal share (as determined under sec- 
tion 8) of the cost of carrying out its State 
program approved under section 6, including 
the cost of training personnel for carrying 
out such program and the cost of adminis- 


tering such program. 
STATE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall approve any 
program for comprehensive water resources 
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planning which is submitted by a State, if 
such plan— 

(1) provides for comprehensive water re- 
sources planning in such State to meet the 
needs of agriculture, industry, and the 
general public, for water and water related 
activities taking into account prospective 
demands for all purposes served through or 
affected by water resources development, 
with adequate provision for coordination 
with all Federal and State agencies having 
responsibilities in such fields; 

(2) designates a State agency (hereinafter 
referred to as the “State agency”) to admin- 
ister the program; 

(3) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
from time to time reasonably requires to 
carry out his functions under this Act; 

(4) sets forth the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in carrying out the State program and 
in administering such program; and 

(5) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the purpose and efficient 
administration of the program. 


The Secretary shall not disapprove any pro- 

gram without first giving reasonable notice 

and opportunity for hearing to the State 

agency administering such program. 
REVIEW 

Sec. 7. Whenever the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to a State agency finds that— 

(a) the plan submitted by such State and 
approved under section 6 has been so 
changed that it no longer complies with a 
requirement of such section; or 

(b) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with such 
a requirement, the Secretary shall notify 
such agency that no further payments will 
be made to the State under this Act until 
he is satisfied that there will no longer be 
any such failure. Until he is so satisfied, 
the Secretary shall make no further pay- 
ments to such State under this Act. 

FEDERAL SHARES 

Sec. 8. (a) The “Federal share” for any 
State shall be 100 per centum of the cost 
of carrying out its approved program less 
that percentage which bears the same ratio 
to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income 
of the entire United States, except that (1) 
the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 66%, per centum or less than 334% per 
centum, (2) the Federal share for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands shall be 6634 
per centum, and (3) the Federal share for 
any State shall not exceed that State’s al- 
lotment under section 5. 

(b) The “Federal shares” shall be promul- 
gated by the Secretary on the basis of the 
average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the entire United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for which 
satisfactory data are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. The first such pro- 
mulgation shall be conclusive for the first 
fiscal year for which payments are made un- 
der the provisions of this Act and the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, and a promulgation shall 
thereafter be made for each succeeding two 
years and shall be conclusive for such years. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 9. The method of computing and 
paying amounts pursuant to this Act shall be 
as follows: 

(1) The Secretary shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each calendar quarter or other 
period, prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State under the 
provisions of this Act for sueh period, such 
estimate to be based on such records of the 
State and information furnished by it, and 
such other investigation as the Secretary 


may find. necessary. 
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(2) The Secretary shall pay to the State, 
from the allotment available therefor, the 
amount so estimated by him for any period, 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum (not previously adjusted under this 
paragraph) by which he finds that his esti- 
mate of the amount to be paid such State 
for any prior period under this Act was 
greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to such State for 
such prior period under this Act. Such 
payments shall be made through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in such installments as the Secretary 
may determine. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary may prescribe 
such regulations as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary may, with the consent 
of the head of any other agency of the 
United States, utilize such officers and em- 
Ployees of such agency as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary for 
the administration of this Act. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. ANDERSON is as follows: 


SErcTION-By-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1: Short title under which this 
act would be cited as the “Water Resources 
Planning Act of 1961.” 

Section 2: Definitions used in the bill. 
By definition of “State” the provisions of the 
bill are extended to the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, as it is 
believed there is need in these jurisdictions 
for comprehensive water resources planning 
to as great a degree as in the several States. 

Section 3: Statement of policy, in which 
the Congress recognizes, preserves, and pro- 
tects the primary responsibilities and rights 
of the States in conservation, development, 
and use of their water and related land re- 
sources. The statement of policy is impor- 
tant to emphasize that the Congress does 
not intend in any way to change Federal 
powers or responsibilities or those of the 
States in this field. By authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to assist the States 
financially in carrying out their planning 
responsibilities and functions, it is hoped 
that the cause of sound water resources de- 
velopment will be promoted. 

Section 4: Appropriations authorized of 
up to $5 million each year in Federal funds 
to be used for grants to assist the States in 
comprehensive water resources planning. 
With equal matching this would provide an 
average of almost $200,000 for each State 
for carrying out comprehensive water re- 
sources planning, which should finance an 
average of about 10 professional engineers, 
economists, or planners in each State with 
necessary administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities. The duration of the program is set 
at 10 years. This is the time estimated to 
be required to complete comprehensive river 
basin plans for all of the major river basins 
of the United States. It is hoped that the 
States would be so stimulated by the pro- 
grams and that the merits of increased State 
action in the field of water resources plan- 
ning will be so well demonstrated in that 
period of time that the State legislatures 
will be willing to carry on the needed pro- 
grams after that time without further Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Section 5: Provides for allotments to be 
made to the States in accordance with reg- 
ulations to be established by the Secretary 
on the basis of (1) population, (2) land area, 
(3) need for comprehensive water resources 
planning programs, and (4) financial need 
of the respective States. The bill does not 
set a formula establishing the weight to be 
given each of these factors by the 
in making allotments but leaves this for 
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determination by the Secretary after study. 
In making the regulations the Secretary 
would be expected to circulate a draft among 
those having an interest in the program for 
comments and suggestions. After consider- 
ation of the comments and suggestions re- 
ceived, the regulations would be placed in 
effect by promulgation in the Federal Reg- 
ister. This is the procedure followed in 
establishing the regulations under which 
the allotments for water pollution abatement 
programs are determined. The regulations 
referred to for that program are set forth 
in 42 C.F.R. 55.1-55.8 issued September 7, 
1956, by the Surgeon General. 

Because of the many complexities involved 
the bill does not state the criteria for de- 
termining the need for comprehensive water 
resources planning programs as one of the 
factors to be considered in making the al- 
lotments. This would have to be formu- 
lated by the Secretary on the basis of his 
judgment of the many factors involved, such 
as the present state of development of the 
water resources of the State, estimates of 
future needs, conflicts between potential 
water uses, and others. 

The allotments would be made by the Sec- 
retary soon after receipt of each year’s ap- 
propriation and would set the top limit of 
what each State could receive under the ap- 
propriation. Section 5 also provides that 
the allotments can be used only for carrying 
out State programs for comprehensive water 
resources planning which have been approved 
by the Secretary. Provision is made, how- 
ever, that the cost of training personnel to 
carry out the programs and the cost of ad- 
ministering the programs are also included. 
This is similar to the procedures adopted for 
the water pollution control programs. 

Section 6: This section sets up the criteria 
which the Secretary would consider in ap- 
proving the State’s programs, and thus will 
be a guide to the States in formulating their 
programs under the act. The section is de- 
signed to give maximum flexibility to the 
States, as it is recognized that it is not prac- 
tical to establish rigid rules that each State 
must follow. The essential factors provided 
for are that the planning will be on a com- 
prehensive basis to meet needs of agricul- 
ture, industry, and the general public for 
water and water-related activities on a co- 
ordinated basis, with proper consideration of 
all potential needs and purposes served by 
water. No change is made in any priorities 
of use established under State law, but it is 
hoped that the broad type of planning which 
would be fostered by this bill will encourage 
the States to give full recognition to the 
non-revenue-yielding purposes such as 
streamfiow regulation, outdoor recreation, 
and preservation and propagation of fish 
and wildlife, along with the other purposes 
served by water. 

The planning would have to be adminis- 
tered by a designated State agency, which 
agency would have to make reports and 
furnish information to the Secretary as 
necessary for him to carry out his functions 
under the act. The State agency would have 
to be given reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing prior to the disapproval of 
any program by the Secretary. 

Section 7: This section permits the Sec- 
retary to withhold payments to the State if 
the approved plan is changed so as to no 
longer comply with the requirements, or, if 
the administration of the plan does not 
comply with the requirements. 

Section 8: This section specifies the 
method for determining how much State 
money would have to be put into the overall 
State program to match the Federal funds 
allotted to the States. The formula used 


is the same as that used in the water pol- 
lution control program. For a State with 
per capita income the same as that of the 
United States as a whole the Federal and 
State shares would be equal, in other words, 
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dollar for dollar matching. For a State with 
@ per capita income equal to 125 percent of 
the average per capita income of the entire 
United States, the Federal share would be 
3744 percent, or the Federal grant would be 
37144 cents for each 62% cents put up by 
the State. For a State with a per capita in- 
come of 80 percent of the national average 
the Federal share would be 60 percent with 
the State putting up 40 percent. Upper and 
lower limits on the Federal share are set at 
two-thirds and one-third and the sharing 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands is set 
at two-thirds Federal. The Federal share 
naturally could not exceed the States’ allot- 
ments made under section 5, and this is 
stated in the bill. 

Subsection (b) sets forth the details of 
how the per capita incomes are to be com- 
puted, in the same manner as for the water 
pollution control program. 

Section 9: This section specifies the way 
in which payments shall be made by the 
Secretary to the States under the legislation. 
It provides for payments to be made quar- 
terly or as otherwise prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. Provision is made for adjustments 
as required for errors made in computing 
previous payments. 

Section 10: This section states necessary 
administrative criteria for carrying out the 
act and authorizes appropriation of the 
necessary funds for administration. 





EXTENSION OF VETERAN’S GUAR- 
ANTEED AND DIRECT HOME LOAN 
PROGRAM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that House bill 

5723, received today from the House of 

Representatives, be considered as having 

been read twice, and that it lie on the 

table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORTON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
amendment of Mr. Dirksen, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, to the bill (H.R. 
3935) to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service 
and of other employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.25 an hour, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BUTLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 3935, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 





FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 12, 1961, the names of 
Senators Hickey, METCALF, NEUBERGER, 
BarTLeTT, LonGc of Missouri, Moss, 
McGee, JAvVITs, and GRUENING were 
added as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 1562) to amend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 in order to provide 
financial assistance to public community 
colleges for strengthening science, math- 
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ematics, modern foreign language, and 
technical instruction, introduced by Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts on April 12, 
1961. 





CREATION OF NATIONAL WEATHER 
COUNCIL—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 13, 1961, the names of 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Monpt, and Mr. ENGLE were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1577) to create the National Weather 
Council and to provide coordination and 
central direction for an accelerated pro- 
gram of weather research, basic and 
applied, introduced by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota (for himself and other Senators) 
on April 13, 1961. 





CREATION OF NATIONAL WEATHER 
COUNCIL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, yesterday I introduced a bill 
(S. 1577) to create the National Weather 
Council and to provide coordination and 
central direction for an accelerated pro- 
gram of weather research. 

At that time I asked permission that 
the bill be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks, and ahead of certain prior 
legislation passed on the subject. In- 
advertently, in the Government Printing 
Office, apparently, the bill was not in- 
cluded at that point. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
oz my remarks on yesterday, and ahead 
of the prior legislation on the subject, 
which was printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in addition, I call attention to an 
article on this subject written by Mr. 
Arthur Krock and published in the New 
York Times this morning. Mr. Krock 
has devoted his deservedly popular and 
wide-read column to the particular sub- 
ject of water desalinization and weather 
modification as the most appropriate 
fields for an effective response to the 
challenge presented by the achievements 
of Soviet Russia in outer space. 

Mr. Krock rightly, in my judgment, 
emphasizes that research in water supply 
and weather modification could be of 
lasting benefit to the world. His state- 
ment is directly in accord with the 
thoughts I advanced yesterday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Krock’s article entitled 
“Concentration of Science on Outer 
Space,” published in the New York Times 
for today, April 14, 1961, be printed in 
the Recorp following these remarks in 
connection with the bill which I intro- 
duced yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CONCENTRATION OF SCIENCE ON OUTER SPACE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 13.—If the dictators of 
the great Communist states had not con- 
tinuously belied their professions of peaceful 
intent by belligerent words and acts against 
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the non-Communist nations and their free 
institutions, the space flight around the 
earth by a Russian Air Force major would 
have been hailed with unmixed joy by every- 
one. On hearing of it, the entire world pop- 
ulation would have evaluated it with those 
great preceding feats of science which have 
brought vast benefit to humanity. 

But because of the distrust that now exists 
among the great nations, and has plunged 
them into huge programs of deadly rearma- 
ment, an achievement by one which carries 
a clear and direct potential of military 
supremacy engenders fear of its use. Though 
the people of the United States cannot com- 
prehend how the Communist states could 
possibly suspect this Nation of aggressive 
military designs, there are strong indications 
that actually they do. And so it has become 
as impossible for either of the groups divided 
by the cold war to welcome unreservedly 
such feats as Major Gagarin’s in the opposite 
camp. 

That is the mournful plight of mankind 
in this period when science has been so 
largely conscripted by government for dis- 
coveries that have a clear and direct military 
use, and when so huge a portion of the na- 
tional wealth is being spent in the activity. 
This diverts the mind of government from 
other scientific research and development 
that not only holds greater promise of prac- 
tical results, but results whose application 
would advance the prospect of orderly and 
durable world peace far beyond any possible 
military use they could be put to. 


SOME NONMILITARY PROJECTS 


Among these projects are an effective meas- 
ure of weather control, and the experiment 
President Kennedy mentioned at his news 
conference this week. This is the work 
going forward, at moderate expense—even 
infinitesimal in comparison with the billions 
spen" on outer space exploration—on the 
desalinization of the waters of the seas and 
oceans. “If we could ever,” he said, “com- 
petitively at a cheap rate get fresh water 
from salt water, that * * * in the long- 
range interests of humanity would really 
dwarf any other scientific accomplishment.” 
This being true, and the project feasible, a 
rough accounting of what is being done about 
it in the United States supplies an illus- 
tration of the humble fare of peaceful sci- 
ence in contrast with the glut of billions 
spent on science with a direct military poten- 
tial. 

In the period from 1952 to the end of the 
current fiscal year, the Government has al- 
lotted $13.5 million to desalinization research 
and development. Of this sum $3.8 million 
was allocated for fiscal 1960-61. There are 
five pilot plants at work under Government 
contracts. And the Government has backed 
these private industrial contracts, some of 
them with 50 percent of the costs. The total 
of this backing is not computed. But, even 
if it justifies an official guess that it will be 
big in dollars, the grand total of desaliniza- 
tion financing, 1952-61, will be a tiny ex- 
penditure in contrast with the $20 billion 
or more of Government spending on outer 
space projects and hardware in the same 
period. 

SPURRING PEACE AND PLENTY 


The possibilities envisaged by advocates 
of a $100 million annual program for weather 
control have been reported in this space 
receutly. They would be remarkable, even 
if only partly realized. The yields of the 
earth would be enriched and fairly distrib- 
uted. Property now regularly destroyed by 
violent phases of the weather would be pre- 
served. And if peace is promoted by improv- 
ing the state of mankind, important ad- 
vances in meterological science would greatly 
contribute to this promotion. 

The attainment of desalinization of sea- 
water, at the cheap competitive rate which, 
as the President said, is the objective of this 
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enterprise, is especially commended by the 
fact that it is nearer in practical prospect 
than important weather control. And suc- 
cess would solve the vital problem of supply- 
ing water to the parched lands and deserts 
of which the United States has a large share. 

The President’s statement implies that he 
will ask Congress for more financing if that 
is needed. And if any well-watered citizen 
doubts Mr. Kennedy’s estimate that success- 
ful desalinization would dwart any other 
scientific accomplishment, he need go no 
further than Arizona and California to be 
convinced. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Justin J. Mahoney, of New York, to 
be U.S. attorney, northern district of 
New York, term of 4 years, vice Theo- 
dore F.. Bowes. 

Harold C. Doyle, of South Dakota, to 
be U.S. attorney, district of South Da- 
kota, term of 4 years, vice Clinton G. 
Richards. 

Clayburne A. McLelland, of Maryland, 
to be U.S. marshal, for the district of 
the Canal Zone, term of 8 years, vice 
Joseph I. Kincaid. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, April 21, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 





COMMUNIST CHINA RESOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
yesterday the distinguished minority 
leader expressed his concern about the 
mounting number of votes in the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
favor of discussion of the question of the 
seating of Communist China. I share 
his concern, and I know it is also shared 
by the President. 

The distinguished minority leader also 
urged that the Senate adopt a bipartisan 
concurrent resolution pertaining to this 
matter. 

As the Senate knows and as the dis- 
tinguished minority leader noted yester- 
day, the Congress has in the past 
adopted many resolutions opposing the 
seating of Communist China. However, 
those expressions of opposition, coupled 
with the policies of the previous Presi- 
dent, have not prevented a growth dur- 
ing recent years of sentiment in favor 
of the consideration of this question 
among other nations in the General 
Assembly. 

This places the present President in 
a very difficult position as we approach 
the next meeting of that body. He in- 
herits a policy which, despite its vigor- 
ous prosecution by President Eisenhower 
and past congressional expressions of 
opposition to seating Communist China, 
has not been able to check the trend. 
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The President is opposed to seating 
Communist China. The majority leader 
and the minority leader of the Senate 
are opposed to it. So, too, are most 
Members of the Congress—and, as I re- 
call, on the basis of previous resolutions, 
every Member of the Senate, regardless 
of party. Yet the prospect of the adop- 
tion of the proposal now looms larger 
than ever before. 

I know that the distinguished minority 
leader is nonpartisan in his approach to 
these matters. I know he wishes to up- 
hold and support the President in the 
difficult situation which he has found 
upon taking office. 

A joint bipartisan resolution may, in- 
deed, be helpful to the President at this 
time. However, I wonder whether the 
distinguished minority leader would 
consider framing the resolution, not in 
the apparently ineffective language 
which we have used in the past, but in 
the positive language which the Presi- 
dent used in discussing this matter at 
his last press conference, on Wednes- 
day. If we were to incorporate the 
President’s language, in substance, in a 
resolution, it would read to the following 
effect: 

It is the sense of the Congress that it 
supports the President in his affirmation that 
the United States shall continue to meet 
its commitments to the people and govern- 
ment on Formosa and shall continue to sup- 
port the Taiwan (Formosa) government in 
its membership in the United Nations. 


A congressional resolution of support 
for such an affirmation of policy would, I 
am sure, be welcomed by the President; 
and I should, indeed, be glad to join the 
distinguished minority leader in sponsor- 
ing such a nonpartisan expression of na- 
tional policy on this most difficult and 
dangerous question. 

If we were to adopt such a resolution, 
we should, indeed, be upholding the hand 
of the President, as I know the distin- 
guished minority leader desires to do, 
because he knows, as all the rest of us 
do, that the great responsibility in con- 
nection with these highly charged diplo- 
matic questions rests with the President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to hear that expression by my good 
friend, the distinguished majority leader. 

With respect to the language in the 
resolution which we propose to submit 
today, I may say it was drafted by the 
Legislative Drafting Service, with the 
advice of the clerk of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. However, I 
believe the alternative language the 
majority leader has just now suggested 
certainly merits careful and immediate 
consideration; and I shall at once con- 
sult with the majority leader and some 
of our other colleagues, because we know 
full well that the President is the con- 
ductor of our foreign affairs. He, and 
he only, takes the affirmative action; and 
the Senate is in something of a consulting 
capacity in that regard. We have al- 
ways reaffirmed our desire to uphold the 
hand of the President on this point. I 
shall give this matter immediate consid- 
eration and see what can be done to ex- 
pedite action. I may say that some 35 or 
36 Members of the Senate on both sides 
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of the aisle have already indicated their 
desire to attach their names to this kind 
of resolution, so I rather fancy that a 
little later in the morning we shall come 
to a conclusion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not the lan- 
guage which the Senator proposes carry 
the implication that our obligations to 
Taiwan will be fulfilled, while at the 
same time it leaves the door open for 
the support of the admittance of Red 
China into the United Nations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Ohio reads into my sug- 
gestions an implication I certainly did 
not have in mind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I assumed that was so, but 
I was afraid that inference could be 
drawn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. Let me re- 
peat what I have said many times, that 
personally I am opposed to the admit- 
tance of Red China into the United Na- 
tions, and I am opposed to the recogni- 
tion of Red China by this country. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with close attention to the words 
of the distinguished majority leader. I 
was the author of the resolution, which 
was submitted near the opening of this 
session of the Congress, to obtain an 
expression from the Senate opposing the 
admission of Red China into the United 
Nations and opposing the recognition of 
the government of Red China by this 
country. 

I feel deeply concerned in this matter, 
as I indicated earlier in the session. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has no 
pride of authorship, and is happy, indeed 
if the majority and minority leadership 
of the Congress are going to take this 
matter in hand. There is only one 
point, however, that I want to stress, in 
the presence of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. His suggestion is that the 
resolution should read as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that it 
supports the President in his affirmation that 
the United States shall continue to meet its 
commitments to the people and government 
on Formosa and shall continue to support 
the Taiwan Government in its membership 
in the United Nations. 


I repeat: 

Continue to support the Taiwan Govern- 
ment in its membership in the United 
Nations. 


If we add to that statement words so 
as to make it read, “continue to support 
the Taiwan Government as the sole rep- 
resentative of the Chinese people in the 
United Nations,” it would be a firm and 
reassuring resolution. 

I want to support the President in this 
matter. He is my President just as much 
as he is the President of any Senator 
who sits on the other side of the aisle. 
I want the action of Congress to hold up 
his hands in a clear and unequivocal 
stand against the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. How- 
ever, Iam concerned at the closing words 
of this proposal. It leaves a loophole for 
keeping Formosa in the United Nations 
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but also admitting Red China—the old 
two-China policy. I do not for an in- 
stant suggest that that is the intention 
either of the distinguished majority 
leader or of anyone else—but the loop- 
hole is there and it must be closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say the 
Senator from New Hampshire is raising 
the question of two Chinas. I do not 
think we ought to consider two Chinas. 
There is only one China, and it is the one 
to which we have extended recognition, 
and with which we have exchanged am- 
bassadors, and with which we have 
entered into security agreements. 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to hear 
the majority leader make that state- 
ment. If that is so, what possible ob- 
jection could there be to making the res- 
olution crystal clear, so that it will read 
“to support the Twaiwan Government in 
its membership in the United Nations as 
the sole representative of the Chinese 
people”? Then there could be no possi- 
ble question; and if there is no ques- 
tion, and if we are not going to leave a 
loophole for the so-called two-China 
policy, what objection is there to saying 
so in plain, U.S. language? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say we shall 
be glad to consider this suggestion, as 
long as the minority leader has indi- 
cated—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
expired. Without objection, he will be 
given 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As long as the dis- 
tinguished minority leader has indicated 
he wants time to study this matter, I 
would, of course, be most happy to give 
consideration to the proposal advanced 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 





THE U.S. MASARYK POSTAGE 
STAMP 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, our entire 
exchange program with the Communist 
world is predicated on reciprocity. 

It has recently been brought to my at- 
tention by constituents of Czechoslovak 
origin that the Czechoslovak Communist 
authorities have been violating the In- 
ternational Postal Convention by return- 
ing, as inadmissible, mailed matter from 
this country bearing the Statue of Lib- 
erty stamp and the Thomas Masaryk 
stamp. 

Despite this, we have granted the 
Czechoslovak Government permission to 
tour their postal exhibit around the 
United States. According to reliable in- 
formation, the exhibit excludes all of the 
many stamps issued by free Czechoslo- 
vakia, bearing the likeness of Masaryk. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce into the Recorp at this 
point a copy of the letter from the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica to Secretary of State Rusk, dated 
April 4, 1961, and a copy of a statement 
entitled “The Story of the U.S. Masaryk 
Postage Stamp.” 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Aprix 4, 1961. 
Hon, DEAN Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. SECRETARY: The Czechoslovak National 
Council of America wishes to draw your at- 
tention to the banning of U.S. postage 
stamps by the Czechoslovak Government. 
Enclosed is a brief review of actions previ- 
ously taken by us and the corerspondence 
carried on between the Office of the Post- 
master General and the Department of State 
with the Council. 

In view of all that has happened Ameri- 
cans of Czechoslovak descent, represented by 
our organization, regret that the note sent 
by the Department of State on December 13, 
1960 was “‘so little and so late.” 

Since the issuance of the State Department 
Note No. 696 we have had sporadic evidence 
that the US. airmail Statue of Liberty stamp 
has been returned as inadmissible while the 
complete ban of the Thomas Masaryk stamps 
remains unchanged. 

Furthermore, we wish to bring to your at- 
tention that according to Linn’s Weekly 
Stamp News, issue of February 6, 1961, “the 
postal authorities of Czechoslovakia have 
available portions of their traveling post of- 
fice exhibits in the United States which may 
be used for display purposes at stamp society 
exhibitions.” The travel exhibit is offered to 
any philatelist society for transportation and 
insurance charges. According to reliable 
information, the exhibit excludes from its 
group of famous personages any stamp of 
Masaryk. 

Likewise all stamps honoring Masaryk and 
the Czechoslovak legions of World War I are 
to be excluded from the contemplated ex- 
hibits at the International Philatelist Ex- 
hibit to be held in Prague in 1962. As stated 
in the Czechoslovak Philatelist, Chicago, the 
Prague regime has already announced that 
these stamps are not to appear at the exhibit. 

In both matters—that of admittance of 
postage stamps used on mail and the ad- 
missibility of all stamps at exhibits—this 
organization favors the policy of strict rec- 
iprocity: 

1. The banning of Lenin, Gottwald, No- 
votny, and so forth, stamps in the United 
States should the Czechoslovak Government 
not lift the ban on the Masaryk stamp; 

2. The ban on travel exhibits of the 
Czechoslovak regime in this country, unless 
the Czechoslovak authorities are willing to 
admit, on equal terms, a U.S. travel postage 
stamp exhibit in Czechoslovakia, without the 
exclusion of the U.S. Masaryk stamp. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 
oF AMERICA. 





Tue STorRY OF THE U.S. MASARYK POSTAGE 
STAMP 


The stamp honoring President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia was issued by the U.S. Post 
Office in a series “champions of liberty” on 
March 7, 1960. 

By the end of March the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America had assembled 
sufficient evidence that the Czechoslovak 
regime was not delivering American mail 
with the Masaryk stamp. 

On April 6, the council informed the Post- 
master General and asked for an investiga- 
tion. 

The Postmaster General answered that it 
was difficult to prove and that the council 
would have to send registered mail before the 
Post Office could take up an investigation. 
The council was able to supply proof almost 
immediately showing that Masaryk stamps 
were being removed from registered mail and 
that the envelope was then stamped “Arrived 
without stamps.” 
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On May 10, the Post Office merely protested 
to the Czechoslovak Post Office the removal 
of the stamps from registered mail but made 
no mention of nondelivery of ordinary mail. 

To get action, the council had meanwhile 
asked friendly Senators and Congressmen to 
insist on an investigation. The council con- 
tinued to assemble conclusive evidence from 
Americans throughout the United States 
that no mail bearing the Masaryk stamp was 
being delivered in Czechoslovakia. 

The Department of State replied, however, 
to the Honorable CLEMENT ZABLOCKI on May 
6 that: “The American Embassy in Prague 
had recently, in response to a query, reported 
that there is no public ban upon delivery of 
mail bearing the stamp. It has also reported 
that it continues to receive mail bearing the 
stamp (the Embassy, thatis). Assistant Sec- 
retary Macomber then added that “the Post 
Office does not, at present, consider there are 
grounds for taking action.” 

On June 1, the first load of American mail 
stamped “Inadmissible” arrived in this coun- 
try. It was part of an anti-American cam- 
paign following the Paris debacle. With tens 
of thousands of undelivered letters flooding 
American post offices, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral finally cabled to Prague asking for in- 
formation about the registered mail, etc. 
Prague cabled back that it had not received 
any communication from Washington. 

Washington cabled back and sent a copy 
of its May 10 letter. There the matter ended. 

At the very time that Prague returned its 
first flood of American mail, it also sent to 
this country first-day covers and mail with 
the Lenin commemorative stamp and the 
stamp honoring the 15th anniversary of 
Czechoslovakia’s liberation by the Red army. 
The council asked for some gesture of re- 
prisal. There was none. The U.S. Post Office 
continued to deliver the Communist com- 
memorative stamps. Throughout the whole 
affair, the attitude has been that “while the 
action of the Czechoslovak ban is deplorable, 
Prague is within its legal rights.” At no time 
did Washington show any intention of using 
the champion of liberty stamp as a weap- 
on in the cold war. 

On June 17 the council informed the Post 
Office and the Department of State that the 
Prague regime had entrusted V. Miniberger, 
an American fellow traveler visiting Prague, 
editor of Czech-American magazines sympa- 
thetic to the Communist government, pub- 
lished in Chicago, to announce over the 
Prague radio and in his Chicago publica- 
tions that “the Czechoslovak Government 
had protested immediately against the stamp 
to the Postmaster General.” The protest was 
tied up with the U-2 incident and Paris. 

On July 11 the Department of State ad- 
mitted that it had no information concern- 
ing the Pragu> broadcast and again nothing 
was done. Miniberger is back in Chicago 
from one of his yearly visits to Czechoslo- 
vakia as honored guest and coworker of 
the Red regime. 

On August 25, the Department of State 
announced that it had sent a note to the 
Czechoslovak Government requesting infor- 
mation on the ban. As the Honorable Frank 
Kowatski rightly pointed out in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD: “We do not need infor- 
mation but action to protest strongly. The 
facts are indisputable, that the actions of 
the Czechoslovak Government are in clear 
violation of international postal agreements; 
that this case called for a much earlier action 
and for something stronger than a polite re- 
quest for information. It is another admin- 
istration fumble which has cost us a great 
opporunity.” 

Finally, on November 6, 1960, 8 months 
after the issuance of the stamp, the Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador in Washington answered 
the Department of State with a note note- 
worthy for its animosity and falsehoods. 
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To this the Department of State replied 
on December 13, 1960, by note No. 696. 

(Report submitted by the Ozechoslovak 
National Council of America.) 





THE MINIMUM WAGE BILL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I support 
the committee bill to gradually increase 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
to extend the protection of the act to 4 
million workers in our larger department 
stores, chain stores, laundries, and serv- 
ice industries. I support the minimum 
wage bill this year, as I did last year, 
and as I have done at every opportunity 
in the past. 

I do so on the simple ground of ele- 
mentary social justice. Any job that is 
worth doing is worth a wage of $1.25 an 
hour. And any job that is in interstate 
commerce ought to be protected by the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Several million Americans are today 
laboring for a wage which we in this 
country must consider beneath any rea- 
sonable standard of justice and decency. 

There are 2% million people already 
covered by our Federal minimum wage 
law whose hourly wage has been stalled 
at $1 per hour, the legal minimum. 
Their wages have stagnated at this point 
since 1956, despite the 20 percent in- 
crease in the average wage of the great 
majority of American workers, despite 
the 15 percent rise in national produc- 
tivity since 1956, and despite the 12 per- 
cent rise in the cost of living. 

There are additional millions, princi- 
pally in the retail and service industries, 
who are worse off even than these, be- 
cause they have no minimum wage law 
protection at all and hence frequently 
receive less than $1 an hour, without 
time and a half for overtime. 

These people are obviously unable to 
protect themselves. The great Ameri- 
can parade toward an ever higher stand- 
ard of living has passed them by. Their 
position is worsening as gradual infla- 
tion steadily takes from them even that 
little which they have. Lacking in tech- 
nical skills, living in areas of chronic 
unemployment, working in industries 
that are not organized by labor unions, 
they are forced to accept a wage that 
ignores human need, that mocks the dig- 
nity of honest labor, that violates the 
concept of a just wage. 

The continuance of this situation year 
in and year out is a disgrace to our 
country and a standing reproach to its 
law makers. 

The bill before us presents us with a 
challenge and an opportunity. 

It will raise the minimum wage of all 
workers now covered by the act to $1.15 
for the first 2 years and $1.25 there- 
after. 

It will raise the minimum wage for 
those newly covered under the act to $1 
during. the first year, $1.05 during the 
second year, $1.15 during the third year 
and $1.25 thereafter. 

And it will extend time and a half pay 
for overtime to 4 million newly covered 
employees. 

My only criticism of this bill is that it 
does not go far enough. I would like to 
see the $1.25 minimum go into effect 
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immediately. I would like to see vast 
numbers of workers who will still be out- 
side the act brought under it. 

Though cost of living varies somewhat 
across the Nation, there is no section 
of our country where the cost of living 
is so low that $1.25 an hour wage can pro- 
vide more than a bare minimum stand- 
ard of living. And I believe that any 
business, regardless of size, that is a go- 
ing concern, has a moral obligation to 
pay a decent wage to its employees and 
should have a legal obligation to do so. 

Therefore, I should like to see broader 
legislation than that now before us. But 
I accept the decision of the President and 
distinguished congressional leaders such 
as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hr1] that this bill represents as great 
a stride forward as can be made at this 
time. 

This bill will bring help and hope to 
millions of Americans. It is so gradual 
in its effect and so modest in its extent 
that I cannot see how it will harm our 
economy or our business establishments. 
I therefore intend to vote for it and to 
oppose any restrictive amendments. 

I congratulate the President and those 
in both Houses of Congress who have 
brought us to the threshold of passage 
of this just and humane measure. 





LITERACY VILLAGE IN INDIA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
has been much enthusiasm about the 
Government-sponsored Peace Corps 
which is being created to give American 
volunteers an opportunity to help other 
nations of the world in various ways 
along the road to economic and social 
progress. 

The Peace Corps is not yet in opera- 
tion, but I think already it has performed 
one very great service to the American 
people. It has already focused attention 
on the work which, for some years has 
been quietly and efficiently taking place 
in the field of foreign assistance, under 
the guidance of private groups. Whether 
the Peace Corps itself will be successful 
remains to be seen, but there is no doubt 
that many of the private groups, insti- 
tutions, and individuals in the field have 
already been exceedingly successful in 
carrying out a variety of assistance proj- 
ects along various specialized lines. 

Some of the private Peace Corps, if I 
may call them that, have been well pub- 
licized and their work widely acknowl- 
edged. Medico, the creation of the heroic 
and dedicated Tom Dooley, is certainly 
one of these. Others have, until the pres- 
ent surge of interest in the field, re- 
mained unknown to the general public. 
Just recently, two such efforts have come 
to my attention. 

One of these is the work of a New York 
resident, Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher, 
originally of Rome, N.Y., who has vir- 
tually created out of nothing Literacy 
Village in Lucknow, India. Its aims are 
the training of teachers and development 
of coordinated adult education programs. 

Another program is that carried out 
by the Association of American Medical 
Colleges and Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories. Initiated 2 years ago, this 
program enables senior medical students 
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to visit remote areas of the world for a 
minimum of 10 weeks of work and study. 
They learn kow medicine is practiced in 
cultures greatly different from our own; 
they study diseases not common in the 
United States, and they gain firsthand 
experience as to the acute need for medi- 
cal knowledge in distant lands. In ad- 
dition, they serve as informal good will 
ambassadors for the United States. 
Limited to the medical field, this pro- 
gram offers much to countries with in- 
adequate medical facilities and person- 
nel. 

The enthusiastic response which the 
Peace Corps has evoked shows that there 
are many volunteers who wish to serve 
the cause of freedom by helping their 
fellowman. For many of these, private 
groups may offer just as rewarding an 
experience along lines that have already 
been successfully tested and put into 
practice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include articles from the New 
York Times describing both of these 
ventures at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 


LITERACY VILLAGE NEaR LUCKNOW KEEPS 
PROMISE OF AID TO GANDHI—U.S. Wipow, 
Provup.Ly AcTIvE aT 80, Drrects FunprRAIS- 
ING FOR SMALL INSTITUTION TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR INDIA 


(By Paul Grimes) 


Lucknow, Inp1A, March 17.—“If you would 
do something for India, help the people in 
our villages. Teach them to read.” 

This was the advice that Mohandas K. 
Gandhi gave an American widow in De- 
cember 1947, 6 weeks before he was assas- 
sinated. Today, the fruit of his advice is a 
cluster of neat brick buildings, an oasis of 
learning on a previously barren plain. It has 
trained thousands of teachers to help their 
less fortunate countrymen. 

Literacy Village is an 8-year-old institu- 
tion near here that does much more than 
its name implies. Its emphasis is on the 
training of teachers for varied but coordi- 
nated adult education. It also teaches the 
writing of books and publishes them, con- 
ducts forums on rural life, develops audio- 
visual aids and sponsors seven night schools. 

The founder, main fundraiser and general 
guiding spirit is Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fish- 
er, to whom Gandhi gave his advice. Be- 
cause of her erect bearing, her vibrant voice 
and the fact that her brown hair has only 
a few streaks of gray, she constantly as- 
tonishes visitors when she announces proud- 
ly that she is 80 years old. 


WORK CALLS AT 4 A.M. 


In her tidy bungalow, full of souvenirs 
of decades in India and China, Mrs. Fisher 
can sometimes be found typing at 4:30 a.m. 
Her reason: The days and evenings are too 
full of phone calls, staff conferences and 
visitors. 

Once every 3 months, she hurries to New 
Delhi, 300 miles northwest, for consulta- 
tions with Indian officials and others about 
new programs and possibilities of aid. In 
January, she returned from a periodic lecture 
tour and other fundraising activities in 
the United States. 

Mrs. Fisher is a native of Rome, N.Y., and 
a@ graduate of Syracuse University. Before 
World War I, she went to the walled city 
of Nanchang, China, as principal of a girls’ 
school operated by Christian missionaries. 
After the war, an aunt gave her $5,000 to 
study the rest of the world. 
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She first saw India in 1920. Four years 
later she was married to the Right Reverend 
Frederick B. Fisher, Methodist bishop of 
Calcutta. They toured the country widely 
and became friends and sympathizers of 
Gandhi and other leaders of India’s struggle 
for independence from Britain. 

After her husband’s death in 1938, Mrs. 
Fisher drew even closer to Gandhi. She 
lived for a while at his austere ashram (a 
sort of retreat) at Sevagram, central India. 
In their last meeting, she promised to follow 
his advice and help villagers. 

“If India keeps her stability and develops 
her own type of democracy,” Mrs. Fisher said 
today, “she will have to have a reading 
citizenry. Illiteracy has the seeds of dic- 
tatorship right in it.” 

After making her decision, Mrs. Fishur 
immediately realized the size of her task. 

She found her answer in the training of 
teachers, one of India’s greatest needs. She 
decided to concentrate on training them for 
adult education—work among illiterates who 
are past the age of attending school. This, 
Mrs. Fisher said, is far different from teach- 
ing children. 

“We must impress upon our teachers,” she 
said, “that their pupils aren’t children. They 
have brought up families, seen cholera take 
their children, seen their houses washed 
away. We can learn from many villagers 
because they have character.” 


VILLAGE BEGAN IN 1953 


After Mrs. Fisher had raised sufficient 
funds, Literacy Village began in February 
1953, in a rented house in Allahabad, a city 
southeast of here. Four years ago, it moved 
to 10 acres that had been bought, piece by 
piece, 6 miles southwest of Lucknow. 

Some money has come from the Ford 
Foundation, the Indian Government and the 
Committee for American Remittances Every- 
where (CARE). Most, however, has been 
donated by private Americans through 
World Education, Inc., of 45 East 65th 
Street, New York, of which Mrs. Fisher is 
president. 

“It takes $10,” Mrs. Fisher said, ‘“‘to teach 
@ man or woman to read and write his own 
language. A village library of 50 books costs 
$25. For $100 you can train a teacher.” 

Under the Literacy Village method, the 
teaching of reading and writing is combined 
with response to a wide variety of rural 
needs—the improvement of agriculture and 
health and the awakening of an awareness 
of civic responsibility. Primers are being 
developed that will teach several lessons at 
once. Advanced books encourage villagers 
to broaden their knowledge once they are 
literate. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 19, 1961] 


TRADITION OF SERVICE—FEACE CorRPS WILL 
Draw ON EXPERIENCES OF THE VOLUNTARY 
MEpIcaL-AID PROGRAMS 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Each mail delivery at the hastily set up 
Washington headquarters of the new Peace 
Corps brings another flood of letters from 
young Americans volunteering or seeking in- 
formation. As yet only the basic principles 
of the Peace Corps have been established, 
and there are many, many complex details 
to be worked out. 

The Peace Corps Director, R. Sargent 
Shriver, and his colleagues, however, are sure 
of one thing. There is a tremendous reser- 
voir of idealism among the young adults of 
America. There will be no difficulty, even 
with the most rigid standards for selection, 
in finding plenty of volunteers. 

It is apparent also at this early stage of 
planning that Peace Corps officials will lean 
heavily on the experience of another group 
of idealists, American voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

An outstanding example of such voluntary 
efforts and one that is almost parallel to the 
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Peace Corps program is the joint foreign 
fellowship program of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and Smith, Kline 
& French Laboratories, a Philadelphia phar- 
maceutical concern. 


THIRTY STUDENTS SELECTED 


Earlier this month, the association an- 
nounced that under this program 30 junior 
and senior medical students had been se- 
lected to spend 10 to 12 weeks working in 
mission hospitals and outpost medical fa- 
cilities overseas. 

Among the 19 nations in which they will 
study and combat diseases not usually seen 
in this country are Korea, Japan, Burma, 
Pakistan, Borneo, Haiti, New Hebrides, India, 
Thailand, Cambodia, and a number of the 
newer African nations. 

The group includes four women medical 
students, one of whom is a Maryknoll sister, 
and eight wives. 

The Maryknoll sister, Sister Ann Fidelis 
(Anna M. Boland), a junior at the St. Louis 
University School of Medicine, will spend 
12 weeks at the Maryknoll Sisters Clinic, 
Pusan, Korea. 

The program pays the expenses of wives 
when they are professionally trained and 
when justified need and constructive use of 
their professional services are assured by the 
oversea sponsor. 

For example, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Boyer 
of Wichita, Kans., will spend 11 weeks at the 
Ganta Mission Hospial in Liberia. Mr. Boyer 
is a junior medical student at the University 
of Kansas School of Medicine and Mrs. Boyer 
is a registered physical therapist. 

The professions of some of the other wives 
include medical research technician, nurse 
anesthetist, pharmacist, social worker, and 
medical technologist. 

In the group are two husband-and-wife 
medical student teams. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael G. Hoffman are junior medical stu- 
dents at the George Washington University 
School of Medicine. They will spend 10 
weeks working in a Medico project in Jeremie, 
Haiti. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hale, 3d, are both 
junior medical students at the Albany Med- 
ical College. Their summer assignment is 
at Christian Hospital, Manorom, Thailand. 

Under the program, which is financed by 
a $180,000 grant from Smith, Kline & Frerich 
the amount of each fellowship is determined 
by individual need and expense. 

The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges project is in its second year and will 
be continued through 1962. 

In commenting on it, Ward Darley, execu- 
tive director of the association, said: 

“Reports from students who received fel- 
lowships last year attest to the tremendous 
influence this program can wield toward 
better understanding of international prob- 
lems, both medical and social. Disease con- 
trol is a day-to-day problem worldwide. The 
language of medicine is universal. When 
young American men and women become 
acquainted with values and cultural pat- 
terns of alien lands, their contribution to 
the maintenance of good international re- 
lations increases mutual understanding and 
good will between peoples in greatly differing 
societies.” 

Another program similar to that of the 
Peace Corps is that of the International Vol- 
unteer Service in Nepal, Ghana, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq. About 
100 young people a year participate in this 
program, which is sponsored by 14 Protes- 
tant organizations and a Catholic one. 


ROLE OF MISSIONARIES 


Most of the long experience our Nation 
has had in programs similar to that of the 
Peace Corps has come through our mis- 
sionaries. Today more than 33,000 American 
missionaries are at work in 146 different 
areas of the world. There has been in- 
creasing emphasis in the missionary move- 
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ment in recent years on technical assistance 
in health, agriculture, social welfare, educa- 
tion, and community development. 

The Methodist Board of Missions, for ex- 
ample, trains and sends out about 125 young 
people each year to work overseas. Emphasis 
is placed on language and technical skills 
prior to their 3-year oversea assignment. 

Complementing the work of the mission 
groups are the voluntary agencies. Some, 
such as the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Unitarian Service Committee, 
are sponsored by churches. Others, such 
as the Near East Foundation, the Experiment 
in International Living, Medico, and the 
American Korean Foundation, are completely 
nonsectarian. 

Just as our missionaries and nonsectarian 
agencies have found health work to be one 
of the most welcome types of technical as- 
sistance, the new Peace Corps will undoubt- 
edly place great emphasis on health in its 
programs. 


REVOLUTIONARY FORCES IN THE 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
has been a considerable amount of loose 
talk recently to the effect that so-called 
revolutionary forces in the developing 
nations are demanding recognition; that 
it is inevitable these forces will even- 
tually win control of these nations; and 
that the United States must establish a 
policy looking toward their encourage- 
ment and support if we are not to be 
“left at the post,” so to speak, by the 
Soviet Union in the competition for the 
minds of the people in these nations. 

The trouble with this talk is that it 
fails to define the term “revolutionary 
forces” to make it clear that we are 
Speaking of movements genuinely con- 
ceived and calculated to protect the in- 
tegrity of the individual rather than to 
further the lust for power of some 
would-be dictators within the develop- 
ing nations or of some Moscow puppets 
who seek to bring these nations under 
the political and economic domination 
of Communist imperialism. 

In the April 15 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post there is a splendid edi- 
torial entitled “What Kind of Revolu- 
tion Are We Supposed To Be For?” 
which points up this problem extremely 
well. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WuatT KIND OF REVOLUTION ARE WE SUPPOSED 
To Bre For? 

One way to gain unqualified approval with 
almost any group of Americans is to say, 
with a tolerant smile, “The United States 
must no longer be allied to the reactionary 
forces in the world but must participate 
in the revolution which is springing up 
everywhere, convincing the new elements 
that we share their hopes and aspirations.” 
Recently Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles joined this chorus. He said that we 
must not be linked with the forces of reac- 
tion and stagnation, but must participate in 
the effort to reform the world. 

The only trouble with remarks like these 
is that, despite their acceptance in the best 
circles, they lack definition. They are load- 
ed with emotion, but light on facts. For 
one thing, what are the forces of reaction 
and stagnation to which we are supposed to 
have been tied? For another, what are the 
forces of reform with which we are asked to 
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identify ourselves? For a third, what are 
we supposed to do to be saved? 

Well, we have had and, unless we are 
crazy, will continue to have relations with 
our European and Asiatic friends with whom 
we can hardly dispense in critical times like 
these. Just why countries like Great Brit- 
ain, France, Nationalist China, Belgium, West 
Germany, Japan, or Italy are supposed to be 
reactionary and stagnant is beyond us. Yes, 
some of them have, or have had, colonies 
in which, despite conflicts and errors, the 
people are generally better off than they were 
before the arrival of the imperialists. Would 
it be wise to become so outraged at discrimi- 
nation at the white imperialist country club 
that we throw over our friends and make 
our political bed with people who eat one 
another? 

In respect to Cuba we tried to get right 
with the revolution and detach ourselves 
from the brutal tyrant Batista. Our re- 
ward is a Red satellite under Castro, who 
assures us that the “so-called free world 
will soon go down in defeat before the rising 
power of the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Bowles agreed that our international 
interests are incompatible with the global, 
long-range objectives of Soviet strategy. 
Unfortunately Soviet strategy is making 
good use of elements which describe them- 
selves as the forces of reform and revolution. 
They have made it appear to timid Ameri- 
cans that our image is so bad that, unless we 
get into the swing of things and picket our 
own embassies in revolutionary areas, we 
will lose the cold war. 

Obviously we can’t hope to compete with 
the Communist conspirators in stirring up 
ruckuses. What we oughi to do instead is 
look about a little, at least until we find out 
just what the genuine forces of reform are 
after. In many cases it will appear that all 
they want is to be as much like us as possi- 
ble, to share our freedom and our economic 
progress. When the rioters and the bearded 
upstarts have shot their bolt—in Cuba, 
Japan, or the Congo—it usually turns out 
that the Communist hell raisers didn’t have 
the box office which Moscow and its minions 
had claimed for them. 

Thus in the case of Cuba thousands of 
exiles are now urging this country to do 
something—not to ride with the Castro 
revolution but to get rid of it. In the Congo 
responsible elements form a confederation to 
deal with the Communist threat—-but, in- 
stead of riding with their successful revolu- 
tion against colonialism, we lend our planes 
to the United Nations to harass it. The 
effort to renew the outstanding charges of 
Soviet aggression in Hungary and to initiate 
proceedings against Communist genocide in 
Tibet did not rate so much as a debate in the 
United Nations, but the US delegation voted 
to tell Portugal off for the way its African 
colony is administered. In Japan, after 
serious Red-inspired riots, the Diet ratified 
the treaty with the United States as if noth- 
ing had happened, and several student 
rioters, inspired by the moral rearmament 
movement, apologized to Jim Hagerty for 
mobbing him during his disastrous visit to 
Toyko last year. What revolution should we 
have joined there? 

What all this comes down to is the sugges- 
tion that, before talking about forces of 
stagnation and reaction versus the bright 
banners of progress and reform, it is im- 
portant to decide which is which and where 
American interest in the struggle really lies. 





THE CONGO IN THE UN. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
been a firm supporter of the United 
Nations. I believe generally it has done 
excellent work. However, with refer- 
ence to its conduct in the Congo I have 
had some grave doubts. 
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In the April 8 publication of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post there appeared an 
editorial the title of which was “In the 
Congo the U.N. Seems To Be ‘Neutral 
Against’ the West.” I think the editorial 
contains statements which are pertinent 
to the facts as they actually exist, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE CONGO THE U.N. Seems To BE 
“NEUTRAL AGAINT”’ THE WEST 


Phrases like all-out support for the United 
Nations have a hollow sound when applied 
to the Congo where the U.N. is represented 
by the Rajeshwar Dayal, a Hindu with a 
leaning toward neutralism. The Soviet im- 
perialists have organized their side of the 
fence with little opposition, while the anti- 
Red Congolese are rebuked for unnecessary 
roughness. 

The U.N. representative has repeatedly 
given our would-be friends in the Congo 
the cold-shoulder treatment. The Belgians, 
who, despite plenty of errors and omissions, 
have produced most of the program in the 
Congo over the years, are ordered out, with 
no assurance that any comparable influence 
would rise in their place. When the people 
of Katanga Province seceded from the Com- 
munist-controlled central government, their 
action was denounced in American liberal 
circles as a betrayal of unity, and efforts 
were even made to prevent them from de- 
fending themselves against forays by the 
Lumumbese. 

As President Robert Morris of the Uni- 
versity of Dallas, former counselor to the 
Senate’s Internal Security Committee and 
before that a Navy intelligence officer, put 
it: “When a beacon of light appears over this 
dark prospect in the form of people oriented 
to the West who want to be really free and 
Salvage the treasure box of Katanga from 
Soviet talons—the desire to be free becomes 
ominous.” The suggestion that the West 
might take a leaf out of the Communist book 
and back its own friends is frowned upon. 

What we have been doing is to spend our 
millions on a United Nations effort to police 
the area without inquiring in whose interest 
the policing was to be carried out. As 
Stewart summarized the situation in a 
recent Post article (February 18), “U.N. 
forces largely subsidized by the United 
States have been used to prevent a moder- 
ate, pro-Western, anti-Communist regime, 
headed by a U.N.-recognized chief of state, 
from consolidating its position in the heart 
of Africa. Meanwhile, a pro-Communist 
regime has been established and allowed to 
extend its power in the heart of Africa with- 
out effective opposition from these forces.” 

Most of this has happened because of our 
silly insistence that: (1) Western “imperial- 
ists,” who, after all, have friends among the 
black population of Africa, must clear out 
and (2) we must under no circumstances 
back a native leadership favorable to us. 
Even the attempts at union by pro-Western 
leaders in the Congo are greeted sourly by 
the U.N. 

Events have shown that the peoples in the 
Congo—or such of them as have any capacity 
for making a choice—have no love for the 
Communist invaders and would gladly toss 
them out on their ears if given an encour- 
aging word. However, these native leaders 
can hardly be expected to take the risk of 
opposing Soviet infiltration if they never 
get a nod from the West. If the West, and 
especially the United States of America, has 
little concern for its own interest in this 
fabulously rich area, and lacks loyalty to- 
ward its would-be supporters, how can we 
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expect Kasavubu, Ileo, or Mobutu or any 
other Congolese leader to carry the torch 
for us? 





AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL CHANGE IN THE MEATPACK- 


ING INDUSTRY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, auto- 
mation and technological change are 
taking an extremely heavy toll in the 
meatpacking industry. Chicago, which 
was once the meatpacking center of the 
world, has only a few comparatively 
small meatpackers slaughtering live- 
stock today. Since 1940 an estimated 
20,000 workers in the meat industry in 
Illinois, alone, have seen their jobs 
vanish. 

An excellent review of the problems 
of automation in that and other indus- 
tries has been presented by Patrick E. 
Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen—AFL-—CIO—before the House 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and 
Automation. 

In his statement, Mr. Gorman dis- 
cusses steps which his union, Armour 
and the United Packinghouse Workers— 
AFL-CIO—have attempted to combat 
unemployment which comes from plant 
shutdowns. These efforts have had a 
very limited success because of the gen- 
eral rise of unemployment. Mr. Gor- 
man declared that this is a social prob- 
lem whose basic solutions wait upon 
national action, rather than action by 
some unions and some corporations. 

He has made some excellent sugges- 
tions for national action to combat tech- 
nological unemployment. I believe his 
statement should be of great interest to 
the Members of this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include Mr. Gorman’s statement 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PaTRICK E. GORMAN, SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, AMALGAMATED MEATCUT- 
TERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH 
America (AFL-CIO), BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND AUTOMA- 
TION, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 28, 
1961 
My name is Patrick E. Gorman. I am the 

secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 

Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen of North 

America, AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 350,000 
members organized in about 500 local unions 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
The AMCBW and its locals have contracts 
with thousands of employers in the meat, 
retail, poultry, egg, leather, canning, fish 
processing, and fur industries. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I greatly appreciate the opportunity 
of being able to testify before your com- 
mittee. 

The hearings of this committee have been 
directed to a topic of direct and grave con- 
cern to every member of my organization. 
It is a fair wager that among our 350,000 
members you could not find one who was not 
worried in one way or another over the im- 
pact of this thing called automation. Even 
the most skilled, even those with the firmest 
job protection carry with them always a 
small canker of fear and a taint of uncer- 
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tainty. No one knows what technological 
change may bring to them and to their fam- 
ilies this year or next year or the year after 
that. 

Well-informed officers of our union have 
not been able to tell our members that such 
fears are groundless. The facts give no basis 
to such words of assurance. In fact, the 
better informed our members become on 
automation, the more their fears and sus- 
picions seem to grow. 

Our own experience as a union demon- 
strates all too clearly that automation, 
broadly defined as the total sweep of tech- 
nological change, is eternally a corrosive 
threat to every worker on the job and in the 
community. 

Let no one misunderstand me when I state 
that fact of life and the thinking of work- 
ers. Automation is a haunting specter for 
them all. 

But no one proposes, no one imagines that 
it can be stopped dead in its tracks. No one 
wants to stifle the creative genius of scien- 
tists and engineers. No one doubts that in 
the long run automation may give substance 
to mankind’s long dream of freedom from 
back-breaking toil. * * * may bring to an 
end world poverty and starvation. 

But in the long run, as one eminent 
British economist used to say, we shall all 
be dead. 

The short run impact of automation and 
the short run answers to that impact are 
the concerns of our members and I believe 
also of this committee. 

That impact of automation has been con- 
siderable on the industries in which our 
members work. 

Take, for example, the packinghouse in- 
dustry. Forty years ago when I first came 
to Chicago as an officer of my union, that 
city was the center of the Nation's packing- 
house industry. Giant meatpacking plants 
of Armour, Swift, Cudahy, and Wilson, cen- 
tered at the stockyards, dominated much 
of the city’s economic and industrial life. 
Carl Sandburg sang of Chicago then as hog 
butcher to the world. 

Today new poetic epithets are necessary. 
Today there is no slaughter of livestock in- 
side the Chicago stockyards. In the whole 
Chicago area only a few small packers con- 
tinue operations in what was once the 
largest meat production center of the world. 
As recently as 1939 Illinois employed 20 per- 
cent of the Nation’s workers in the meat 
industry. By the time of the 1958 Census 
of Manufactures that percentage was down 
to 8 percent. Now in 1961 it could well be 
under 5 percent. Since 1940, we estimate 
that more than 20,000 Illinois packinghouse 
workers have seen their jobs vanish. 

Essentially, this happened because the Chi- 
cago plants of major packers, most of them 
built in the 1890’s, were allowed to become 
obsolete. They could not match the effi- 
ciency of new plants built elsewhere. Their 
passing was speeded by another technological 
development—the motortruck. Chicago's 
top place in the meatpacking industry had 
been based on its position as the rail hub 
of the Nation. Livestock from the West 
shuttled into Chicago by rail, where it was 
transformed into meat and shipped east in 
refrigerator cars tightly controlled by the 
Big Four packers. The total of flexibility of 
truck transportation washed away all that 
strategic advantage. Livestock now is often 
picked up on the farm for quick transpor- 
tation to any packinghouse of the area. And 
the truckloads of processed meat rumble out 
to all points on the map. 

This meat industry dislocation has not 
been confined by any means to Chicago. 
Plants in which our union was the bargaining 
agent have been closed within recent years 
by Swift in Lake Charles, La., and Menomi- 
nee, Wis. Armour has closed down and 
abandoned plants in Baltimore and Colum- 
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bus, Ohio. Members of the other union in 
the industry with which we divide jurisdic- 
tion, the United Packinghouse Workers, have 
suffered much more heavily. It is my esti- 
mate that more than 30,000 workers over the 
country have been severed from employment 
in the past 10 years by plant closing of the 
Big Four packers alone. 

The employment problem in the meat in- 
dustry includes much more than the geo- 
graphical shift of the industry. Along with 
that shift there has come a steady erosion 
of jobs through technological change. This 
has meant a sharp drop in the total number 
of workers in the industry at a time when 
the total volume of meat production has 
been rising. 

MEAT INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 


Such change began to have real impact 
only in the past 5 or 6 years. Our research- 
ers estimate that in 1956, the meat industry 
gave jobs to more than 191,000 wage earners 
nationally. They produced 26.6 billion 
pounds of meat in that year. Last year 
meat production was up a percentage point 
to 26.9 billion pounds. But the total of 
workers was down from 191,000 to 161,000. 
Job totals in the industry between 1956 and 
19860 had been shrinking at a rate of more 
than 7,000 a year. Worker output per hour 
has been rising at a rate of more than 5 per- 
cent a year. This is only the beginning. 
The meatpacking industry which 50 years 
ago suggested the moving production line to 
a young auto manufacturer named Henry 
Ford has recently turned for advice on au- 
tomation to engineers of the Ford Motor 
Co. 

Only a few years ago an engineer from 
that company spoke to a meeting of the 
American Meat Institute in Chicago. This 
expert derided the technical backwardness 
of the industry and pointed to the day to 
come when steers and hogs would walk 
happily into packing plants to emerge un- 
touched meanwhile by human hand as sir- 
loin steak or sausage. 

An example of what this engineer had in 
mind is ready for early installation in one 
plant of the industry. It is an electronically 
controlled hog breakup machine. Convey- 
ors would move the hogs shortly after 
slaughter into this machine. There by means 
of sensitive photoelectric cells guiding 
knives and saws the whole carcass would be 
cut and divided into component parts for 
later processing. The machine would carry 
through the infinite series of fine adjust- 
ments needed to fit each individual hog. 
One machine like this would displace a whole 
department of skilled workers. 

Another packer has ready for operation an 
automatic frankfurter machine. This ma- 
chine would cook, smoke, rinse, case, pack, 
and label a continually moving army of 
frankfurters. With 4 or 5 workers tending 
the machine it is expected to do the work 
which now employs 50 or 60 wage earners. 

All of this suggests the possibility of a 
real breakthrough of automation in the in- 
dustry during the next few years. But even 
if no such breakthrough comes, the indus- 
try job outlook is not bright. 

On the most favorable of assumptions we 
have attempted to project that job outlook. 
If total volume of meat slaughtered and 
processed continues to increase at its 1947- 
60 rate of 1.8 percent annually, if worker 
productivity rises not at 5 percent a year 
but less than the national average of 3.5 
percent, then the total of meatpacking jobs 
in 1965 will be under 125,000. This compares 
with the more than 160,000 jobs now operat- 
ing in the industry. 

That bare statistic can be freighted with 
a@ heavy burden of human grief. It means 
thousands of men and women, most of them 
no longer young, thrown on a job market 
which has no further use for their painfully 
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learned skills. It means the heavy shadow 
of unemployment over thousands of good 
American homes. It means that young peo- 
ple who might have looked as their fathers 
looked, to the meat industry for jobs, will 
find there no employment. This has special 
impact for the farm areas where the pack- 
ing industry is now concentrated. It means 
that many young people automated off 
farms will find that automation, too, has 
shut the door of the packinghouse employ- 
ment office for them. Thus the toll of auto- 
mation includes not only the older workers 
cut off from jobs. It includes also the young 
workers who are not hired in the first place. 


RETAIL MEAT, LEATHER, AND CANNING 
AUTOMATION 


Similar trends run through other indus- 
tries of our union’s jurisdiction. Take for 
example an industry which is one of the 
oldest in this Nation’s history—the leather 
tanning industry. There technological 
change has come unhappily linked with a 
declining total demand for leather. Chemi- 
cal substitutes and imports from abroad, 
too, have combined to depress the total of 
leather that the Nation’s markets will absorb. 

Since 1947 output of leather has dropped 
by about 25 percent. In the same years 
the total of industry jobs has dropped by 
more than 40 percent, from 51,500 in 1947 
to 30,200 in 1960. 

In the canning and preserving industries 
there has been a very substantial rise in out- 
put since 1947, but the rise in productivity 
has been even steeper. As a result even in 
this very rapidly expanding industry the 
total of jobs has dropped from an average 
of 211,000 in 1947 to 193,000 in 1960. 

I have heard talk from some economists 
and forecasters of the rise in white-collar 
or service trade employment which is to 
balance off the fall in blue-collar jobs. I 
have looked for good omen of such devel- 
opment in the Nation’s largest service in- 
dustry—the retail food industry. I defy 
anyone to find such happy portent there. 
Figures from the U.S. census show some 
increase in the total of wage earners em- 
ployed in the retail food industry as a whole. 
Between 1948 and 1958 their number rose 
from 1,006,000 to 1,183,000—a 17-percent gain 
in employment—while output, measured in 
constant dollars, rose more than 45 percent. 
But offsetting this gain in wage earners 
there was a sharp drop in the number of 
working proprietors—small businessmen 
who help tend their own stores. That total 
dropped from an estimated 475,000 in 1948 
to 380,000 in 1958. The net real gain in 
combined retail employment was 6 percent 
in this 10-year period. And I think it only 
fair to add that unions such as our own have 
been at work in the retail food industry to 
shorten the workweek once running 50 
hours or more as an average. Our contracts 
in retail meat departments now provide a 
40-hour week for more than 95 percent of 
workers covered. Without such effective re- 
duction in hours the total of workers would 
have shown no increase but a substantial 
fall. 

Today automation is invading the retail 
food store. Self-service meats, introducing 
factory methods to the back room, the de- 
velopment of automatic wrapping and 
weighing machines, and the whole pressure 
for technological change has affected the 
retail store in recent years. Such develop- 
ments are certain to be intensified in the 
future. 

THE SOLUTIONS 


I know the tidy economic theories which 
hold that automation unemployment is self- 
curative. New industry comes in to take up 
the slack. New buying power is created by 
new productive power—presumably through 
lowered prices on production which comes 
rolling off automated machines. No such 
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fortunate balancing off seems currently evi- 
dent on the economic scene. 

The high level of unemployment which 
now exists in this Nation suggests that 
solutions to automation unemployment come 
with less than automatic inevitability. 

Whatever the theory may be, however, the 
experience of our union is that men and 
women automated off jobs do not quickly 
find new employment. 

In the summer of 1959 one major packer— 
Armour—closed down six plants throughout 
the country under the competitive pressures 
of automation in other sectors of the in- 
dustry. In our agreement negotiated and 
signed as of August 31, 1959, we provided for 
an automation fund—whose purpose was to 
study and work for the softening of the im- 
pact of automation on  packinghouse 
workers. 

One of the projects undertaken by that 
fund with the assistance of labor market 
analysts from the University of Illinois was 
aimed to find out 1 year later what happened 
to former Armour workers from three closed 
plants. A careful survey showed that out 
of 2,411 workers cut from Armour payrolls 
in June of 1959, only 1,095 or 45 percent 
were working in June of 1960. With the ex- 
ception of the minority of workers whose 
skills were useful in industries other than 
the packing industry, almost all workers 
had suffered grave economic loss. This was 
particular by true of older workers, of workers 
facing the color bar to employment, and of 
women. For them all, these automation 
severances had been close to economic death 
sentences. 

In the summer of 1960 Armour shut an- 
other plant, this time in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Union, company, and public members 
of the automation committee moved into 
immediate action. A professor of economics 
from the University of Wisconsin went into 
Oklahoma City with full powers to analyze 
the job situation and to act. The conse- 
quence was a major drive for jobs. Other em- 
ployers in the community were approached. 
The full power of the Employment Serv- 
ice was brought into play. Retraining 
classes were established for all those who 
could qualify through aptitude tests. Ulti- 
mately through special arrangements with 
Armour Officials the laid-off workers were 
offered hiring preference in other Armour 
plants, including allowances for moving 
expenses. 

An employment survey as of December 
1960 showed that 44 percent of these Okla- 
homa City workers had been able to find 
jobs. A later survey, as of February, showed 
that the total of those at work had fallen 
to 40 percent. 

The best efforts of the committee oper- 
ating through totally qualified staff have so 
far failed to show any measurable result in 
meeting the grave problem of laid-off 
Armour workers in Oklahoma City. The 
committee had no power to create jobs in 
Oklahoma City, while area unemployment 
was rising. The committee could not insist 
on the hiring of workers in other Armour 
plants where workers having established 
seniority were already on layoff. 

Improvement in the area and industry em- 
ployment picture may bring better results 
to the committee’s work. And its activity 
has well served to improve the morale of 
unemployed workers. 

I can speak only for the labor members 
of the Armour Automation Committee with 
whom I have talked. Their conclusion is 
that the committee, despite ample resources, 
despite able staff work, despite the good 
faith of all its members, has not so far had 
any objective evidence of success. They 
believe that the automation fund marks a 
significant new step in collective bargaining. 
Potentially it can have some measure of 
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success. They believe also that it has shown 
limits in the power of collective bargaining, 
that the basic solution to automation unem- 
ployment cannot be won by action of any 
single company and union. Their conclusion 
is that this is a social problem whose basic 
solution waits upon national action. 

I am not here today with any neatly 
packaged set of for action. Basi- 
cally this problem calls for the whole range 
of measures essential to the restoration of 
the health and rate of growth of the entire 
economy. Without this, no proposal for the 
cure of automation unemployment has much 
meaning. Why train workers for jobs that 
are not open or in skills already in surplus 
supply? Why transfer workers from one to 
another depressed area? 

Government here has a responsibility go- 
ing beyond that of an umpire enforcing 
certain rules of the economic game. Cer- 
tainly it cannot solve the problem of auto- 
mation unemployment by offering additional 
tax incentives to finance intensified automa- 
tion out of the Public Treasury. 

The right to make decisions affecting the 
welfare of the entire economy is not the 
divine and exclusive right of corporation 
executives. Government, too, must act. 
Government must act to provide the most 
potent of investment incentives—buying 
power sufficient to match all the goods our 
mightly new technology can produce. 

It must act not only on the theory that 
things will bottom out to a mild revival if 
they are left strictly alone. It must act 
positively to restore the whole pace and 
tone of the Nation’s economy. It must act 
on the assumption that creeping economic 
stagnation even at a higher economic level 
is far from good enough. It must act to pro- 
vide jobs for the more than 1 million Amer- 
ican workers who enter our labor force year 
by year. It must act to offset the 2 million 
jobs a year that automation has been wash- 
ing out of the economy. 

Within this framework certain specific 
measures to counter automation unemploy- 
ment may have realistic effectiveness. 

1. While unemployment exists, while ca- 
pacity remains out of use, the goal of the 
shorter workweek must remain for us a goal 
in collective bargaining and legislative 
purpose. 

2. This country, like Great Britain, 
Sweden, and other European countries, 
must recognize its obligation to the victims 
of automation unemployment and area de- 
pression. This means aid for reeducation 
and the transfer of workers from labor sur- 
plus to areas of need. 

3. It must be recognized that not all the 
costs of plant closedowns appear in corpora- 
tion income accounts. There is a com- 
munity, State, and National cost to such 
economic disasters. In certain cases this 
social cost may outweigh the presumed cor- 
porate gain involved. In such cases tax 
benefits to corporations arising out of such 
elimination of productive property may well 
be denied. 

4. Action should be developed to give spe- 
cial assistance to those groups who suffer 
the impact of unemployment most heavily. 
This means action against discriminatory 
employment practices and for fair employ- 
ment opportunity to all, including older 
workers and women. 

5. Government policy should strongly en- 
courage the development of joint and co- 
operative effort, like that of the meat indus- 
try’s automation funds, for the meeting of 
such problems on a corporate or industry 
basis. 

6. We need strengthened unemployment 
compensation, including federally estab- 
lished standards for State unemployment 
compensation programs, to provide benefits 
to technologically unemployed workers 
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covering ods of reeducation or of trans- 
fers to jobs in labor deficit areas. 

7. We need action to make State unem- 
ployment services effective in meeting the 
problem of technological unemployment on 
a Federal basis. Initiative from the em- 
ployment service in searching out jobs, in 
assisting in the reeducation of workers, and 
easing the transfer of unemployed to avail- 
able jobs must be strongly developed. 





INAUGURAL CEREMONIES FOR THE 
HONORABLE RALPHAEL M. PAIE- 
WONSKY AS GOVERNOR OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
it was my privilege to accompany the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] to the Virgin Islands last 
week to participate in the inaugural 
ceremonies for the Honorable Ralphael 
M. Paiewonsky, who has just been ap- 
pointed Governor of that territory. 

We were tremendously impressed by 
evidences of progress which is being 
made in that community. Although the 
Virgin Islands has a history of over 350 
years under the influences of Western 
civilization, it has been under the Amer- 
ican flag only since 1917. During the 
44 years that it has been legally a part of 
the United States, it has grown steadily 
in its acceptance of the American way of 
life. 

This is true particularly in its govern- 
ment. It has the same interest in local 
government that is found in any other 
American community. Perhaps. the 
greatest ambition of our fellow Ameri- 
cans residing there is their desire to have 
a Representative without vote in the 
Congress of the United States. The 
progress they have made economically, 
and particularly in relation to their 
school program, make this a reasonable 
request. 

I was very much impressed by two 
addresses given during the ceremonies. 
The inaugural address of Governor Paie- 
wonsky was direct, forceful, and points 
to increased efficiency in the govern- 
ment. The second address, delivered by 
the Honorable John A. Carver, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, was also 
challenging. 

Iam certain that Members of Congress 
will be interested in these addresses. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY Gov. RALPHAEL M. 

PareEwonsky, Apriz 5, 1961 

Governor Merwin, Governor de Castro, 
Senator Hodge, Secretary Carver, Governor 
Beaujon, Judge Gordon, distinguished guests, 
fellow Virgin Islanders, today I have taken 
an oath to protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. This 
oath obligates me to serve you and your wel- 
fare as your Governor. 

Today I am at home here with my friends, 
knowing that my friends—all of you—are 
willing to work for the things that make 
our country great and for the American way 
of life. To achieve our objectives: 

1. We must aim to make our domestic is- 
land life a more abundant one. We must 
accelerate our economy. 
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2. We must further advance our cultural, 
moral, and spiritual life. 

3. We must make greater progress po. 
litically. 

As a practical man, I know that none of 
us lives on inspiration alone, or on ideals 
alone. There must be food to eat. There 
must be a roof over our heads. There must 
be proper medical aid for the aged and the 
needy. Accordingly, I will prepare a series 
of special programs to help achieve these 
objectives. First and foremost, I promise I 
will seek to aid our people in gaining a 
home of their own. This will be given top 
priority with action rather than words. I 
will follow in President Kennedy’s foot- 
steps in bringing these programs to our peo- 
ple with vigor and speed. I promise that all 
three islands will receive fair and equal 
treatment. 

This administration will also help to ex- 
pand and develop our tourist economy on a 
year-round basis instead of a few months 
only. We also need to diversify our econ- 
omy. We will encourage the establishment 
of small industry to create job opportunities 
on a year-round basis. 

Agriculture continues to be a problem, 
particularly in St. Croix; and here, too, there 
is a pressing need to diversify. We shall also 
need to produce more of the food items that 
we consume. Here we are restricted and 
hampered by water shortages and other fac- 
tors, but we must acknowledge the problems 
and overcome them. 

I have the promise from Secretary of the 
Interior, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, 
that he will make available to the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands top specialists in 
the fields of power, saline water conversion, 
soil conservation, agriculture, and many 
others. I am extremely grateful and appre- 
ciative of this offer and will utilize it to the 
maximum degree in our search to solve many 
problems which have plagued previous ad- 
ministrations and which are still with us. 
I am now forming a task force, with the aid 
of these specialists, to draw up effective 
proposals on these several matters to sub- 
mit to the legislature. 

On the cultural side we must continue to 
improve the quality of our education. Our 
record of education here in the Virgin Is- 
lands is a proud one. For more than a cen- 
tury our people have been educated on a 
compulsory basis. Our literacy rate is close 
to 99 percent. However, literacy is only the 
beginning. We cannot be satisfied with 
things as they are. Our school system must 
be improved and expanded. We also need a 
college in our islands to supply to our people 
the benefits of higher education, not only to 
help the individuai but also to carry out 
our part in the national responsibility to 
improve our leadership through better 
trained minds. With aid from Washington 
we can create and develop a college or uni- 
versity to serve the needs of the Virgin Is- 
lands and our friendly neighbors. 

I can envisage the Virgin Islands as a cul- 
tural center for the Caribbean and the 
Americas, where the culture of all the Amer- 
icas may meet and profit from the meeting— 
@ university where our friends from the 
British Virgin Islands will meet our friends 
from the French islands, the Dutch islands, 
and the Spanish-speaking lands of the Carib- 
bean, the north and the south. This is not 
merely a dream of mine, it is a project under 
serious consideration in Washington. 

In the meantime, while we are at work 
creating this college in the islands, we must 
enlarge and strengthen our program to 
make certain that the children of today do 
not suffer any loss of opportunity while we 
work on the problems of the children of to- 
morrow. Here again I will appoint some of 
our best minds to work out a solution to this 
problem. This administration will work 
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closely with the Democratic administration 
in Washington on this matter. 

On the political side, I will move strongly, 
as previously stated, for increased representa- 
tion in our government. We have three 
basic aims: 

1. We must have representation before the 
Congress in the form of a Delegate freely 
elected by our people. 

2. We must, in the future, elect our own 
Governor. 

3. We must finally achieve the long-de- 
sired right to vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

I pledge you here today that I will work 
unceasingly to gain these goals. We must 
achieve these things because they are basic 
rights of all American citizens. 

As a practical businessman who has lived 
his life in the Virgin Islands, let me turn 
now to the local scene. I know that as you 
stand before me, you are asking me to put 
into words your thoughts, your hopes, your 
problems. You want better hospitals, better 
schools, better housing, better roads, better 
public utilities. You want up-to-date air- 
ports and harbor improvements. You want 
cleaner cities. You want sensible zoning 
and planning. You want garbage removed 
from streets and byways. You want proper 
flood control, so that heavy rains will not 
fill you with apprehension. You want stag- 
nant public officials to be made to function 
or be replaced. You want certain important 
departments of government reorganized and 
placed into the hands of competent and 
qualified officials, capable of meeting daily 
problems head on, intelligently and well. 
Iam aware of all of these things. I give you 
my word, here and now, that I will tackle 
these problems with speed and directness. 
To the best of my ability I will seek capable 
and dedicated people to serve you. 

If the present persons in charge of these 
functions cannot do the job well, as it should 
be done, this administration will not hesi- 
tate to make the necessary changes until 
satisfactory results are obtained. You have 
my solemn promise that I will return the 
Virgin Islands back into the category of the 
clean and friendly, in every respect, and I 
will do so immediately and without delay. 
In this program, we must have the support 
and cooperation of all our citizens. 

In the past 10 years our islands have been 
developing a natural resource as valuable as 
petroleum or gold under the ground. That 
fesource is our climate. Each year more 
and more of our fellow Americans discover 
that we Virgin Islanders live in one of the 
loveliest places on earth. They come to visit 
us in growing numbers. The money they 
spend here will improve our roads, expand 
our schools and hospitals, and bring closer 
the reality of our local college. Let us re- 
member that our No. 1 industry is hospi- 
tality. The friendliness and cleanliness of 
our islands can be the key to far better 
living for ourselves and our children. 

Another matter that has received con- 
siderable attention recently in the Senate 
of the United States is the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. The continuing puzzle of what 
to do about the Virgin Islands Corporation 
must be solved. During recent weeks, there 
has been recurring criticism of the operations 
of the Corporation, and demands in many 
quarters for its liquidation. I hold no brief 
for Vicorp as such, but there are many essen- 
tial functions entrusted to this Government 
corporation which must be continued. If 
there is to be a liqu‘dation, then it must be 
effected on an orderly, well-planned basis 
which will not cause distress to our citizens. 

I hope that it will not prove necessary to 
end the Corporation's life, for it is my belief 
that strong administration can cut the fi- 
nancial losses which have brought criticism 
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in congressional quarters. Frankly, I do not 
think that there is anything wrong with the 
Virgin Islands Corporation that a good 
strong, on-the-scene management cannot 
cure. I have pledged myself to take a close 
look into the affairs of this corporation and 
see whether it can, by proper planning, be 
turned into a moneymaker, rather than a 
drain on the U.S. Treasury. 

There are a number of other vital prob- 
lems to be solved and to which immediate 
special attention will be given. Among these 
are: 

1. An adequate supply of potable water for 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John. This 
will be given top priority. 

2. Airport development to meet the needs 
of the jet age for both St. Croix and St. 
Thomas. St. Croix can have a jet airport in 
a matter of months and for a relatively small 
investment. The problem in St. Thomas is 
a different one, but I am convinced that this, 
too, can be solved. 

3. Slum clearance and better housing for 
the lower and middle-income groups will 
receive immediate attention. 

4. Harbor improvements in St. Thomas 
and in St. Croix will be carried forward. The 
St. Thomas Harbor needs to be deepened to 
permit the large cruise ships to come along- 
side the dock. Christiansted Harbor can 
be developed into the largest and finest pro- 
tected yacht basin in the Caribbean. The 
dock at Frederiksted is now under construc- 
tion and when completed will handle large 
cargo and passenger ships. 

5. Immediate development of the city 
streets, roads, and highways. A planned 5- 
year program will be put into effect with 
the building of these roads by private con- 
tractors on a bid basis. 

6. The upgrading of the quality and effi- 
ciency of the services performed by all the 
departments oi our Government. 

The objectives of this administration will 


be primarily to improve the lot of our own” 


people; but in doing so, to remember al- 

ways that what we do is part of a larger 

plan to aid our country in asserting its role 
of leadership. We must set an example in 
the kind of world citizenship that President 

Kennedy called for in his inaugural speech 

last January. As you know, since January 

our islands have received more recognition 
for their role in the world and for our place 
of importance in the affairs of the United 

States than ever before. 

We are not a large part of America. We 
number some 33,000 citizens, in a land whose 
population is approaching 200 million—but 
we have an importance beyond our size. 
The racial harmony, the happy life, we have 
achieved here under the American flag—in 
a territory that lies closest of all U.S. soil 
to Europe and Africa—makes us a place to 
watch. Many people all over the world are 
watching us. Our close approach to an ideal 
community where life is good and race prej- 
udice does not exist is an inspiration to 
others, and a source of pride to us. 

We must justify that recognition. That 
means work—for me. For the administra- 
tion of able men with whom I will surround 
myself. It also means work for you—each 
and every one of you. Together, and with 
God’s help, we will carry out our destiny—a 
destiny which will make us truly America’s 
window in the sun—America’s shining gem 
in the Caribbean. 

REMARKS OF HON. JOHN A. CARVER, JR., AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR PuBLIC LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
AT THE INAUGURAL CEREMONIES FOR Gov. 
RALPHAEL PAIEWONSKY IN St. THomas, V.L., 
Apri 5, 1961 


Governor Paiewonsky, distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress, Governor Merwin, Governor 
de Castro, distinguished visitors, fellow citi- 
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zens, I am pleased and proud to participate 
in this inspiring ceremony of inauguration of 
a Governor. As Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Public Land Management, I have 
the responsibility for farflung and diverse ac- 
tivities of the Department, including land 
management, the national parks, and Indian 
affairs. But I have often said that when the 
stewardship of the administration of the 
Department in this era is appraised by his- 
tory, what has happened in the Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa, Guam, and Trust 
Territory of the Pacific islands will loom far 
larger in importance than how we have man- 
aged our lands or how we have built our 
parks. 

You have today inaugurated one of your 
own—a native of these islands who has lived 
and worked here all his life. The legislature 
in which he once served has provided ar- 
rangements for this wonderful occasion 
which reflect cherished insular traditions, 
For example, both the unity and the sepa- 
rateness of the three islands is symolized as 
the committee and the Governor honor each 
with its own ceremony today, tomorrow and 
the day after. 

Your guests, and I am one, are grateful 
to be included. We are mindful that our 
presence here has its own symbolism. As a 
representative of the executive branch and 
the administration of President Kennedy, 
my being here reminds you that though he 
is a Virgin Islander, Governor Paiewonsky’s 
appointment was made by the President in 
Washington, 

The presence of distinguished Senators 
evidences that his appointment required 
and received confirmation in that Chamber. 
Members of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, have joined you today 
because the Congress has legislative re- 
sponsibility in the Virgin Islands which is 
different and more extensive than that 
which it exercises in the 50 States. 

We cannot help considering, then, the 
nature and character of the relationship 
which the executive and the legislation 
branches of the U.S. Government, the Fed- 
eral Establishment, bears toward this, one 
of the territories of the United States. You 
deserve to know what attitude and spirit the 
new administration in Washington will 
bring to its part of the task of exercising 
the authority and fulfilling the responsi- 
bilities it has toward territories in general, 
and the Virgin Islands in particular. 

First let it be stated that the term terri- 
tory carries no special constitutional mean- 
ing. What is meant by the term is what the 
Congress may from time to time say; this 
will vary even among those areas operating 
under their own organic acts—Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and American Samoa. 

I know of no generic term to describe the 
process whereby the political development of 
people in areas described as territories can 
bo precisely described. History helps us gain 
insight into the process but it furnishes us 
no standard progression. 

An examination into history will reveal 
that the United States in its attitude toward 
noncontiguous territories has a good record, 
nonetheless. We have never been a colonial 
power in the sense of building an ageless 
empire. Our record, moreover, is one of 
performance and not of propaganda. All 
peoples have been free to work out that po- 
litical relationship to or with the United 
States which is best suited to their own 
conditions and status in the world com- 
munity. 

We have not been static or doctrinaire in 
this respect. In the century since the rise of 
the United States to its world power posi- 
tion, full democratic rights have been ex- 
tended in a variety of ways. Cuba and the 
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Philippines represent the extreme of total 
sovereign independence—Alaska and Hawaii 
the opposite pole of complete integration 
into the Federal Union of equal States. 

Between these extremes in the form of 
ultimate self-government, our system has 
been flexible enough to accommodate the 
varying needs of widely different cultures, 
economies, and heritages. Furthermore, our 
system takes account of the dynamics in 
social and political development because one 
form may freely evolve into another, more 
advanced institutional arrangement. The 
concept of commonwealth status, for ex- 
ample, has no constitutional basis but was 
created to meet the needs of the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico as those areas reached 
higher stages in their development and 
capability for independent administration. 
If need be, we can fall back on our political 
ingenuity to find other solutions for new or 
different conditions when they arise. 

This record of American attitude and con- 
cern toward those who are dependent upon 
it holds a lesson for the future of the Virgin 
Islands. Progress toward ultimate self-gov- 
ernment need not be dependent upon or 
measured by the form of political institu- 
tions at any particular time. Rather, prog- 
ress toward self-government will be found 
in the attitudes which exist in the hearts 
and minds of the people concerned and the 
manner in which that attitude is reflected 
in the exploitation of resources for the gen- 
eral good. 

The Federal Government recognizes its 
responsibilities to the people of the Virgin 
Islands. These responsibilities basically are 
not different from those owed to all citizens 
of the United States; the equal protection 
of the laws guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion makes no exception for geographi- 
cal insularity. But, as in the case of all 
citizens, the peculiar problems of an area 
must be met by treatments which may be 
equally peculiar to the locale. Therefore, 
we must look to the local people and their 
leaders to identify their problems and to 
make known their hopes and aspirations. To 
the extent that these cannot be achieved 
by purely local effort and to the extent that 
they are properly matters for Federal partici- 
pation, then we recognize the obligation to 
assume a portion of the partnership bur- 
den—just as we do in West Virginia, or Il- 
linois, or in Idaho. 

But, beyond this general welfare frame- 
work, the relationship between the Virgin 
Islands and the Federal Establishment con- 
tains special and unusual incidents. These 
must be met by steps which are adequate to 
the time and place. They involve simply 
the creation of a social, economic and politi- 
cal environment which will permit the resi- 
dents of the area to make a free choice as 
to their ultimate form of relationship with 
the United States. Such a choice cannot 
be free so long as it would be overshadowed 
by any kind of fear—fear of outside aggres- 
sion or subversion, fear of economic in- 
stability, fear of shortages in basic physical 
necessities. 

Our partnership must address itself to the 
preparation for this free choice. We must 
catalog the needs of the community and 
agree upon our respective roles in meeting 
them. How long the choice is delayed will 
depend entirely upon our success in estab- 
lishing the goals and achieving independence 
in fact as a precedent to self-government 
in law. 

In conclusion, let it be said that it is not 
the intention of the Department of the In- 
terior to impose administration. Governor 
Paiewonsky is an appointee of the President 
of the United States, confirmed by the US. 
Senate. He is not a subordinate in the 
Department of the Interior. Your legisla- 
ture was elected by free people. The or- 
ganic act conveys governmental powers to 
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the Governor and the legislature, and under 
the framework of that act they owe special 
accountability to laws, not to men who may 
administer bureaus or departments in 
Washington. 

The duties and responsibilities which the 
laws confer upon the Department of the 
Interior I pledge you will be exercised in a 
climate of understanding of, and responsive- 
ness to, the special situation of your Is- 
lands—your insularity, your heritage of 
architecture and custom, the limitations of 
your agricultural potential, your lack of 
water. 

We will give our time and thoughtful at- 
tention to the activities of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. We will speak up for you as 
your affairs are reviewed in Congress. 

Ours is a partnership in the task of cre- 
ating an improved (and ever-improving) 
social, economic and political environment. 
Though this Governor was appointed, I hope 
the next will be elected. It is my hope that 
soon you will have a voice, if not a vote, in 
Congress. 

Our rights, duties and obligations as citi- 
zens are protected by the Constitution 
which Governor Paiewonsky today has taken 
an oath to support and defend against all 
enemies. 

Let us all, as Americans, Join with him in 
the oath to bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same, so help us God. 





PEACE CORPS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
appears that the bloom is off the rose 
so far as the Peace Corps is concerned. 
At first blush the American people, gen- 
erally, accepted the idea with enthusiasm 
bordering on delight. The Gallup poll 
on January 31 reported that 71 percent 
of 1,503 citizens whose opinions were 
sampled responded favorably. A 
similar public opinion survey placed in 
the Recorp April 12 by my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], indicated, in 
my judgment, a dampening of the earlier 
ardor. 

I am truly sorry to see this turn of 
public opinion, for as I have previously 
stated, the idea appeals to me. If the 
program is carried forward and if it 
is properly administered, it should help 
to promote and maintain respect for our 
country and our free institutions. More- 
over, I know it is possible to operate 
such a program successfully because I 
have seen it done. 

The American Institute of Foreign 
Trade has for years devoted itself to 
the training of young Americans for 
careers abroad. Their program has been 
highly successful. I hope the present 
Peace Corps “pilot project’? will draw 
on the experience of this institution 
which is located in my home State near 
Phoenix. 

Simultaneously with, or perhaps lead- 
ing the gradual change in public opin- 
ion regarding the Peace Corps, I have 
noticed a tremendous amount of critical 
questioning in the editorial opinion and 
comment of the Nation’s press. I have 
collected some of it. These excerpts 
are from outstanding newspapers and 
were written by prominent editors and 
political columnists. 

I think that most of the writers of 
these clippings are, like myself, gen- 
erally in favor of the Peace Corps con- 
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cept. But they see danger signs pointing 
to possible pitfalls in the program which, 
if not avoided or remedied, could cause 
it to do more harm than good, or wreck 
it entirely. 

Many of the questions raised relate to 
the selection and training of personnel. 
Others have to do with our national se- 
curity. Some ask what kind of projects 
will be undertaken and where. Questions 
about administration, authority, and 
legal status are raised. I repeat, these 
questions are in many instances raised 
by friends of the program, not enemies. 
They must be answered or public confi- 
dence in the Peace Corps will continue 
to decline until the whole idea and all 
the worthwhile promises it contains will 
go down the drain. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
excerpts from editorials and articles. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


New York Daily News, March 7, 1961: 

“We note with some alarm that President 
Kennedy, having got his Peace Corps afloat 
under the unpaid pilotage of Brother-in- 
Law R. Sargent Shriver, talks of having some 
PC members work in slums and depressed 
areas in the United States. 

“The President mentioned this possible 
homefront operation Sunday in a televised 
discussion with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
of course, my aear, was simply thrilled. 

“We're alarmed because we're having 
visions of a horde of well-meaning young- 
sters sticking their snoots into people’s pri- 
vate lives, telling them how to bring up their 
children and what or what not to eat and 
drink, and so on. The prospect is revolting. 

“Our heartfelt tip to the President and 
Mr. Shriver would be to get the Peace Corps 
working efficiently and effectively in foreign 
countries which want its help, before turning 
it loose on any of its fellow Americans.” 

Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek, March 20, 
1961: 

“In politically unstable nations, local diffi- 
culties may frustrate even the best people 
and the most useful projects. In some coun- 
tries, preserving good health will be more 
of a problem than many of the volunteers 
perhaps realize. There will be casualties of 
various sorts. 

“One tentative decision seems to me to be 
the most questionable: To accept volunteers 
as young as 18. Only very limited service 
could be performed by anyone without a 
college degree or its equivalent. Summer- 
time experiences in living abroad and the 
exchanges of younger students are good. A 
2-year stint in the Peace Corps should be a 
different proposition.” 

Marquis Childs, the Washington Post, 
March 8, 1961: 

“The campus wonder boy will not neces- 
sarily make the best Peace Corpsman. * * * 
Those with experience put the prerequisites 
in the following order: adaptability, and 
flexibility, maturity, professional qualifica- 
tions, and motives. 

“Those who see themselves in the role of 
noble messiahs had better stay home. They 
will only be frustrated, while they alienate 
those they are seeking to help. The ideal 
candidate * * * must have the patience of 
Job, the forbearance of a saint and the 
digestive system of an ostrich. 

“The first question in putting the corps 
together is whether the screening process 
will be sufficiently effective.” 

The Wall Street Journal, November 165, 
1960: 

“What the backward countries * * * need 
is trained, experienced technical help. One 
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skillful man in field boots, slogging through 
a paddy to teach natives how to grow more 
rice, is worth a dozen aid dispensers in air 
conditioned retreats. Certainly such skill 
and experience are not acquired during a 
cram course in Washington. It will better 
serve U.S. interests abroad—and American 
prestige, if you will—to send no technicians 
rather than young and inexperienced ones. 

“But perhaps the worst feature of Mr. 
Kennedy’s Peace Corps is its gimmick-type 
approach to the deep and intractable prob- 
lems of cold war. It purports to offer a 
dramatic solution to problems which simply 
are not susceptible to easy solutions.” 

The New York Times, March 14, 1961: 

“The young folks who sign up for the 
prospective Peace Corps have been duly 
warned by prospective Administrator R. Sar- 
gent Shriver that the work they will be 
asked to do will be ‘very difficult, very hard, 
very real work.’ 

“Since they will be going to countries 
where the standard of living is low and ought 
to be improved, this means that they won't 
have pie for breakfast and possibly will even 
have to give up their coffee breaks. Yet we 
have the feeling that the promise of hard 
work and hard times may attract more 
youngsters than would the offer of an easy 
and well-paid job.” 

George Sokolsky, King Features Syndi- 
cate, Inc., March 13, 1961: 

“What steps then are being taken to pre- 
vent Communist infiltration? The OWI, the 
OSS, and the USIA did not succeed in avoid- 
ing such infiltration. Apparently the FBI 
and the CIA have. How will the Peace 
Corps handle this problem? 

“During the Roosevelt regime, the various 
agencies of Government were organized with 
the object of absorbing surplus population. 
Young men and women, some of them com- 
petent, others Communists and homosex- 
uals, were sent to many parts of the world 
where great damage was done to the repu- 
tation of the United States. This produced 
the McCarthy investigations to which so 
many now object.” 

Drew Pearson, 
March 19, 1961: 

“Shapp (who reportedly suggested the 
Peace Corps to the Kennedys) emphasizes 
that to be successful, Peace Corps members 
must have the same religious fervor as 
American missionaries. He also emphasizes 
that the Russians spend 3 years training 
their youth corps members and most of them 
have graduated from college before they 
join up. The American Peace Corps, there- 
fore, cannot be a slapdash operation.” 

Josephine Ripley, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, December 9, 1960: 

“Most common criticism of the Youth 
Corps plan is that it ‘invites the undergrad- 
uate drifter.” Thus, those contemplating 
the program consider ‘the most important 
problem’ to be that of setting proper stand- 
ards of selection.” 

National Review, March 25, 1961: 

“What American youth have that the de- 
pressed nations most need is not the knowl- 
edge of English, or of elementary hygiene, 
or of the anatomy of the internal combus- 
tion engine. They have experience with the 
political and economic conditions of prog- 
ress: order, freedom, justice, private prop- 
erty, the clear identification of the enemy 
of freedom, the Communist movement, and 
@ round-the-clock vigilance against it.” 

Michael Belshaw, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
January 15, 1961: 

“Among the questions we must ask are 
these: What exactly are the tasks which 
American youth might undertake? Would 
these activities fill an important need? Can 
this assistance be more effectively provided 
in other ways? 

“In the absence of concrete suggestions 
from the supporters of the Peace Corps, we 
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can only infer that the talents of young 
Americans would be used for nontechnical 
tasks in rural areas. For example, will they 
devote their brawn to constructing wells, 
latrines, schools, and so on for the villagers 
of, let us say, India or Nigeria? 

“If this is the intention, then the plan is 
ridiculous. The last thing in short supply 
is unskilled labor and, moreover, such im- 
provements are unlikely to become firmly 
implanted in the rural customs of the people 
among whom American youth would work.” 

The New Republic, March 20, 1961: 

“Eleanor Roosevelt’s suggestion, endorsed 
by the President, that the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers also be used at home in slums and 
distressed areas opens up interesting possi- 
bilities, though less glamorous ones than 
Columnist Art Buchwald’s offer to serve as a 
volunteer on the French Riviera, where, he 
points out, people walk around ‘half naked, 
lacking shelter, and many still don’t have 
their own boats.’ Mr. Buchwald promises to 
‘live the way they do, eat the food they do, 
share their homes and show them that an 
American is not too proud to become one of 
them, no matter what hardships he has to 
face.’ 

“Much has been written about the merit 
of having these young volunteers blending 
into the new environment and living 
inconspicuously wherever they may go. But 
the first time one of them has an attack of 
appendicitis in, say, Nigeria, we shall see how 
conditional this resolve is.” 

Eric Sevareid, Hall Syndicate, Inc., Jan- 
uary 1961: 

“To the restless and large-hearted young, 
of course, distant misery is always more at- 
tractive than misery at home. I have just 
met the lovely daughter of a British states- 
man who is setting sail to do social work in 
the West Indies. Ten blocks from her Lon- 
don home, thousands of West Indians live 
in the sordid tensions of North Kensington. 

“I know true believers in the District of 
Columbia who travel 10,000 miles to be moved 
by the sufferings of the black men Dr. 
Schweitzer is trying to help, but who never 
set foot in the Negro ghettos of Southeast 
Washington.” 

Constantine Brown, the Evening Star, 
March 30, 1961: 

“With the lessons of history behind us, 
the bold New Frontier plans to launch the 
children’s crusade of 1961. * * * This action 
could be likened insofar as the concept is 
concerned with the blunders of seven cen- 
turies ago. 

“Under the point 4 program, the Marshall 
plan, and the technical assistance program, 
we have for years been attempting to send 
to many areas of the world trained and tal- 
ented specialists to assist. * * * Does any- 
one believe that the innocence of the young- 
sters of the Peace Corps will succeed where 
the knowledge of the mature and the 
experienced has thus far faltered? 

“How can we suppose that any part of 
the world desires to be invaded by a corps 
of American adolescents whose mission 
seems to be only to win friends and influence 
people? 

“There has been far too little criticism of 
this amazingly naive project.” 

The Commonweal, March 17, 1961: 

“Besides inculcating appropriate attitudes 
toward strange peoples and their unfamiliar 
and often vexatious ways, the first members 
of the Peace Corps in a few months of in- 
tensive training will have to familiarize 
themselves with the local problems they will 
confront and develop sufficient technical 
skills to supply effective answers—in such 
fields as education, agriculture, construction, 
and public health. The transmission of such 
skills is what these countries now stand most 
in need of; the projection of our domestic 
image in its best manifestations is another 
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leading objective. In sum, the program pre- 
sents an inspiring challenge all the way.” 

James J. Kilpatrick, editor, the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader, April 12, 1961, titled 
“Children’s Crusade”: 

“The Peace Corps, as Morrie Ryskind put 
it in a recent column, is an idea with sex 
appeal. It taps latent longings in the most 
hardened heart. It combines the ancient 
ideal of the missionary and educator with 
the innocence, the audacity, that opens all 
doors. The combination of these notions 
was enough to spread a halo of romance 
and legend around that dreadful flasco, the 
Children’s Crusade of the 13th century. The 
child buried in us all would like to fly off 
with Peter Pan to conquer the pirates, or 
join a misty quest through the wonderful 
land of Oz. We are certain that, armed 
with innocence, we would find the Wizard 
and be happy ever after. 

“But children who go off to find the 
Wizard find witches and wolves along the 
way; they are met by the dragon of the fairy 
tales, by the lurking serpent in every garden 
of Eden. That is how children become 
adults. The world, alas, is no Eden; and 
the population of serpents in proportion to 
the supply of doves is nowhere so unbal- 
anced as in the area of politics. And so, 
sadly, people are beginning to take a second 
look at the great idea that burst on Ameri- 
cans like their lost youth. 

“The practical difficulties of a Peace Corps 
are staggering. It will be impossible to keep 
the young idealists out of politics, a touchy 
business even for trained diplomats. It is 
hard enough to find the evidence of respon- 
sibility among the young, even when these 
young people are not going to be subjected 
to extraordinary tests of their maturity. 
And the invasion of Communists, ideologies, 
and doctrinaires is as certain as rain in 
Richmond. Already the youth conference in 
Washington that discussed the corps has 
gone on record as willing to eat rice and 
sleep with rodents; but sign a loyalty pledge 
to their own government? Never. 

“Aside from all the valid and nagging 
problems in the practical order, there is one 
crushing and absolute reason, we have con- 
cluded reluctantly, why the Peace Corps 
must fail. This is, by no coincidence, the 
one reason that is never discussed. 

“Every mission, every crusade that had 
lasting and worthwhile effects, was fueled by 
@ sense of purpose that lifted men above 
the petty limitations of the practical order. 
Unfortunately, the authentic American 
spirit, once capable of inspiring such pur- 
pose, has fallen into a heavy slumber. 
Everyone but the wildest doctrinaire knows 
in his hidden heart (which remains Ameri- 
can) that this is true. Whether that 
slumber will be broken by a rebirth of pur- 
pose, no one knows. But until the hard 
resolve is again alive, such farragoes as the 
Peace Corps are artificial. They pretend to 
a life and buoyancy and solid certitude that 
we do not really have. 

“The lack of a real core of purpose will be 
supplied by all the pseudo causes of our 
time, by liberal shibboleths and oppor- 
tunistic sermons, and by the pitifully weak 
praise of something called “the American 
way of life.” It is all whistling in the dark. 

“Somewhere in us all, slumbering, but at 
the very roots of our history, is an inherited 
purpose, a sense of history, of man’s dignity, 
of a nation’s responsibilities. Only a re- 
awakening of that hard, historic tradition of 
our country can give us the resolve neces- 
sary to undertake a crusade against com- 
munism. The Peace Corps is a cheap sub- 
stitute for that true patriotism. Dreamed 
up somewhere on Madison Avenue, the whole 
idea is made of paper. And paper is a poor 
thing to throw into the raging holocaust of 
current history.” 
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ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
TO UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that the minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], who 
first submitted the resolution (S. Res. 
67) with respect to the recognition of the 
Communist regime by the United Na- 
tions and the seating of that regime in 
the United Nations, are not present on 
the floor at this time. I wish to make 
clear my reasons for not becoming a 
sponsor of the resolution which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Illinois. 

I am opposed to the admission of the 
Communist China regime to the United 
Nations, and also to the recognition of 
Communist China. I am certain that 
such is the position of the President of 
the United States and all Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. I strongly 
oppose the recognition of Communist 
China and its admission to the United 
Nations, particularly for the reason that 
I believe this year we have an opportu- 
nity to determine whether or not there 
is any possibility of meaningful nego- 
tiations with Russia. In my judgment, 
the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations, would further com- 
plicate and make more difficult this test-, 
ing year, while we determine whether 
there is any opportunity to negotiate 
with Russia. 

I am certain that talk about a “two- 
China” representation in the United 
Nations is absolutely unrealistic. In my 
judgment Communist China would never 
go into the United Nations unless it were 
admitted as the sole representative of 
China and Formosa. I do hope that 
the majority and minority will be able 
to agree upon a resolution which ex- 
presses the sense which I state and yet, 
as the majority leader has said, upholds 
in an affirmative way the position of 
the President of the United States. 

I make my statement for this reason: 
It is true that the President has facing 
him many great international problems 
which faced President Eisenhower. I 
believe the Congress of the United States 
was generous in its support of President 
Eisenhower. I believe we should make 
every effort to be generous in our support 
of the present President of the United 
States, even if it means, in circumstances 
like those we face, giving the President 
the kind of resolution that we believe 
would be his best support. 

I make the statement because lately 
I have been thinking very much about 
the position of the Republican Party. 
I am only one member, but I believe 
these problems of international concern 
are the ones which are the most delicate 
for the country today, most difficult for 
the President, problems which affect the 
security and life of all of us and unques- 
tionably move toward peace or toward 
war. 

The President is in a very difficult 
position. He has before him the ques- 
tion of Laos. In all respect to my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle, I say 
that the question whether there will be 
a cease-fire is not clear. I do not be- 
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lieve it is wise to argue what will come 
out of the negotiations, or what will 
come out of a conference after a cease- 
fire, until we are able to secure a cease- 
fire. The question first is whether there 
can be a cease-fire. 

The decision might have been made 
months ago in a way more favorable to 
the United States. Now the decision is 
a very difficult one to make, for the 
Communists control a larger area of 
Laos. We cannot decide whether the 
government of Laos will be a coalition 
government. That question will be de- 
cided by the conference that will con- 
vene, if it ever convenes, after a cease- 
fire. 

I bring the subject of Laos into the 
discussion because it bears some relation 
to the resolution which we are now talk- 
ing about, because the subject is con- 
cerned with the question of our role in 
foreign affairs. 

While the prosecution and conduct of 
foreign affairs is in the hands of the 
President of the United States, I recog- 
nize the duty of the Congress to express 
its position upon these issues. At the 
beginning of the new administration, 
and, at least, until we are disillusioned 
in some way—and I do not believe we 
shall be with the President of the United 
States on issues of foreign affairs—I be- 
lieve we must give him his opportunity 
to work as best he can with these grave 
problems. 

So I hope that the majority leader and 
the minority leader can work out a reso- 
lution in negotiation which is honest in 
the expression of our purpose, but yet 
gives consideration to the kind of lan- 
guage the President desires. I hope that 
can be done. 





EXCHANGE STUDENT PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a key 
factor in our constantly broadening in- 
ternational student exchange program 
is the economic problem faced by the for- 
eign student at our institutions of higher 
education. In 1959-60 there were 
48,486 foreign students from 141 coun- 
tries and territories enrolled in 1,712 col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States—a figure which I believe 
should be at least doubled as a start if 
we are to make an adequate response to 
the Soviet challenge in this area. Many 
of these students are self-supporting, 
but greater private and public assistance 
is needed to make certain that financial 
considerations do not have the effect of 
automatically keeping out worthy for- 
eign students from families of modest in- 
come or curtailing the time that others 
can stay who have managed to enroll 
here. 

The serious economic problems faced 
by the foreign student in the United 
States and the ways both he and the 
American institutions he attends can be 
helped are discussed by the president of 
New York University, one of the great 
educational institutions of my State and 
indeed of the entire country. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Dr. Carroll V. 
Newsom entitled “The Urban University 
and the Foreign Student,” delivered at 
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a meeting of the Association of Urban 
Universities, November 7, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe URBAN UNIVERSITY AND THE FOREIGN 
STUDENT 


(An address presented by President Carroll 
V. Newsom, New York University, at a 
meeting of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 7, 
1960) 


The problems associated with the enroll- 
ment of foreign students in the institutions 
of this country, at least in their present com- 
plexity, have evolved with great rapidity. 
For example, in the academic year 1946-47, 
the New York University enrolled approxi- 
mately 170 students from outside the United 
States; by the year 1959-60, the number had 
grown to 3,095. The task of giving some 
semblance of individualized attention to 
such a multitude of people is stupendous, 
especially when one considers the fact that 
large numbers of the students come from 
cultures utterly different from our own. The 
difficulty of adaptation to our academic 
traditions is frequently very great, but per- 
haps the most critical problems of adjust- 
ment are of a personal nature. In fact, the 
magnitude of the responsibility that must 
be carried by our colleges and universities 
in counseling foreign students is increasing 
at a more rapid rate than the actual number 
of students; this is due chiefly to the ac- 
celeration in enrollment from the so-called 
underdeveloped countries. 

In making this introductory statement, I 
have drawn heavily upon the experience of 
my own institution. But the story is much 
the same for the country as a whole. Statis- 
tics compiled by the Institute for Interna- 
tional Education for the year 1959-60 dis- 
closed that 48,486 foreign students were 
enrolled at 1,712 colleges and universities in 
the United States. These data, however, ex- 
cluded any count of the so-called permanent 
foreign students who are in this country on 
permanent visas. This type of visa is the 
kind preferred by many students if it is 
available, even though they may be return- 
ing to their respective homes upon the com- 
pletion of their studies, for its holder is 
free to obtain employment in this country 
and he is not required to pursue a full-time 
course of study. 

At New York University approximately 40 
percent of our foreign students hold perma- 
nent visas, while 60 percent have student 
and other temporary visas. The purposes 
of many of those who hold permanent visas 
are essentially the same as those who have 
arrived on student visas. Obviously, no dis- 
tinction can be made between the two groups 
with respect to the problems that must be 
faced by the university. It is probable that 
the inclusion in the official national statis- 
tics of those foreign students in our insti- 
tutions who are here on permanent visas 
would increase the totals by at least 40 
percent, and possibly more. 

The 48,486 foreign students, as listed in 
the institute’s tabulations for 1959-60, 
came from 141 countries and political areas. 
By far the greatest number came from the 
Far East; next in order was Latin America; 
then Europe, the Middle East, North Amer- 
ica, and Africa. At least 500 students came 
from each of 22 countries. The five foreign 
nations with the highest totals were, in 
order, Canada, China, India, Iran, and Korea, 

Approximately 42 percent of all our for- 
eign students are studying the natural and 
technological sciences. After that, in order, 
come the humanities, the social sciences, 
business administration, the medical sci- 
ences, education, and agriculture. It may 
also be of interest to know that of the 48,- 
486 foreign students, 52 percent were under- 
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graduates, 88 percent were graduate stu- 

dents, and 7 percent were listed as “special” 

students. In the case of 3 percent the cate- 
was unknown. 

Certainly, it is appropriate that the As- 
sociation of Urban Universities give special 
attention to the major problems that have 
resulted from the present large enrollment 
of foreign students, for 8 out of 10 institu- 
tions registering the greatest number of such 
students would certainly be classified as 
urban universities. 

Before giving specific attention to some of 
the problems that have been introduced to 
our campuses by our foreign student popu- 
lation, perhaps I should tell you something 
about the operation of the Foreign Student 
Center at New York University. It was cre- 
ated in 1948. The purposes of the center, 
broadly stated, are, first, to select potential 
students from among the foreign applicants 
on the basis of whether New York University 
can serve them in meeting their educational 
objectives, and then, second, to aid them 
as students in resolving the numerous prob- 
lems that invariably cause them concern. 
The ultimate objective, of course, is to do 
everything possible to enable the students 
to obtain the kind of preparation that is 
essential if they are to become leaders in 
their native lands. 

The organization of the center, as I have 
implied, may be unique among the institu- 
tions of this country inasmuch as it is con- 
cerned with the welfare of foreign students 
from the time of initial contact abroad 
until they graduate from the university. 
Officers of the center, in cooperation with the 
admissions office of the university and the 
various faculty committees and deans, assist 
a student in resolving problems pertaining 
to his registration, and then carry out in his 
behalf a broad assignment of academic and 
personal counseling. The center serves the 
entire university. It is an institutional 
agency that students from other lands may 
call their own; they may go there for assist- 
ance no matter what difficulty they have en- 
countered. We have been fortunate, indeed, 
in obtaining competent personnel for the 
center; it is their sincere hope that students 
coming to us from other lands will be en- 
abled to return home with the belief that 
we have done everything possible to make 
their stay in the United States happy as well 
as profitable. 

When a potential applicant from abroad 
writes to New York University, he is sent 
appropriate bulletin material by the direc- 
tor of the center, who, at the same time, 
requests full educational credentials from 
the student and a personal letter from 
him that outlines his educational plans. 
The director with appropriate assistance 
then evaluates the credentials and makes 
his recommendation to the faculty commit- 
tee of the proper college of the university. 
If the application receives unfavorable ac- 
tion, the director sends out a letter of re- 
jection that has been phrased with great 
care; if the action is favorable, the director 
sends the applicant appropriate certificates 
of admission as well as an accompanying 
letter that contains detailed directions and 
advice. 

When the new student arrives at the cen- 
ter, he is interviewed carefully, and his 
educational and professional plans are re- 
viewed and formalized. Many times a stu- 
dent must be placed in a different college of 
the university from the one considered in 
advance; sometimes he may be given as- 
sistance in seeking admission elsewhere. If 
the student’s country of origin is non- 
English speaking, English competency tests 
developed at New York University are ad- 
ministered. If he is found proficient in 
English, his registration is completed. If 
he proves to be weak in English, he may be 
given remedial English, written or oral, along 
with a schedule of university courses. 
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Should it develop that he is quite lacking in 
English-language proficiency, he is advised 
to enroll for an integrated full-time non- 
credit program in English that has been 
organized within the past year; it is prob- 
able then that he can begin his regular uni- 
versity studies the following semester. 

After registration, the new student is as- 
signed to a curriculum adviser who helps 
him solve the various problems he en- 
counters and gives him advice of a vocational 
or professional nature. Expert assistance is 
always available at the center. The director 
of the center also makes necessary reports 
to the immigration authorities, issues cur- 
rency letters, and communicates with the 
many agencies through which the students 
may be receiving financial aid. 

Foreign students are advised strongly to 
participate in regular student activities and 
in that way become acquainted with stu- 
dents from this country. Plans are now be- 
ing made also to organize small regional 
clubs so that the foreign students may be- 
come acquainted with each other and so 
that they may meet important representa- 
tives from their own countries; among such 
representatives would be visiting educators 
and businessmen and those serving at the 
United Nations and in the various consular 
offices in New York City. 

The center presently cooperates closely 
with the many educational institutions in 
the New York metropolitan area as well as 
with noneducational organizations such as 
the China Institute, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the Greater New York 
Council for Foreign Students, the U.S. Office 
of Education, and the Christian associa- 
tions. It has been found that various prob- 
lems such as housing, immigration, finance, 
and the evaluation of credentials may be 
solved more easily by working intimately 
with other institutions facing similar prob- 
lems and by seeking the aid of specialized 
agencies. 

It is apparent immediately that the prob- 
lem of providing adequate financing for 
such a center is a matter of grave concern 
for any college or university, public or pri- 
vate. To do the job that is required, we es- 
timate that we should be making an annual 
expenditure of not less than $200 more per 
foreign student than we spend on students 
from this country. That means approxi- 
mately $600,000 a year in the case of New 
York University. But what institution can 
provide such a sum of money for such a 
purpose? During the past year I had con- 
siderable correspondence with Members ‘of 
Congress and officers of the Department of 
State in regard to the financial problem, for 
I believe that financial assistance to the in- 
stitutions of this country in behalf of for- 
eign students is a legitimate and moral re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. 
The replies that I received indicated essen- 
tially that Federal officials must await the 
outcome of present studies on various as- 
pects of the foreign-student problem before 
considering possible solutions. In the 
meantime, Rome burns. 

Some fundamental elements of the so- 
called foreign-student problem are revealed 
by a very interesting episode that occurred 
in my office a short time ago. I learned 
that we had 11 students from an African 
nation that shortly was to receive its inde- 
pendence. So, on their “independence day,” 
I invited the 11 students to come to my 
office for a celebration. They all appeared in 
native costume, and it was truly a happy 
occasion. During the conversation that en- 
sued, I asked the 10 young men and the 1 
young woman to tell me of their hopes and 
ambitions. According to promises already 
made, one expected to return to this coun- 
try as a representative of his native land 
in its diplomatic corps; another was to be- 
come a minister of finance in his own coun- 
try; the young woman expected to return to 
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serve her people as an officer in a newly 
created health improvement program; and 
so it went. Thus, it is clear that we now 
have the task of educating many of the 
future leaders of a sizable number of the 
nations of the world. Yet, at the very time 
that our Government spends millions and 
millions of dollars on economic and military 
aid to those same countries, the training of 
leadership for them is being ignored. I 
must confess to some discouragement in the 
situation. Certainly a strange sense of un- 
reality exists in the present attitude of the 
Federal Government—a curious lack of 
awareness of things that are important. 

Shortly after the event in my office, I 
learned of some critical housing problems 
in which several of the African group were 
involved. In fact, due to various circum- 
stances, the only good housing accommoda- 
tions that could be obtained for them were 
a long subway ride away, in Brooklyn. In 
addition, within a few months, several of 
the 11 students encountered critical finan- 
cial problems, One of them had little food 
for 3 weeks until, in desperation, he came 
directly to my office to plead for help. We 
finally provided him additional aid from our 
limited scholarship funds. Another of the 
11, bitter because of his financial difficul- 
ties as well as several unfortunate events, 
returned home; it would be interesting to 
know his present attitude toward this Na- 
tion. Many leaders in his country, accord- 
ing to reports in the press, have moved far 
to the left in recent weeks. 

I am not proud of this report on one group 
of 11 foreign students; in general, I am 
certain that we do very much better than 
the report might imply. But I am telling 
you of the episode, in part, because it points 
up the need for additional funds. I may 
say, incidentally, that I have found it al- 
most impossible to raise money from any 
source to help us specifically to provide a 
greater program of financial assistance to 
African students. 

So colleges and universities must have fi- 
nancial assistance to enable them to provide 
a proper program of orientation and guid- 
ance for foreign students. But, in addition, 
more funds must be found to enable properly 
qualified students from abroad to study in 
the United States. Most of the students now 
coming from some countries seem to have 
ample funds, although I am informed that 
many worthy students in the lower economic 
brackets in these nations give little thought 
to the possibility of study in the United 
States. We cannot afford to cater only to a 
wealthy clientele cf students in any nation. 
By contrast, however, according to observa- 
tions that we have made, the majority of 
the present students from Africa, for exam- 
ple, find it necessary to live in this country 
in dire poverty. These African students are 
a determined group, but there is a limit 
beyond which a person cannot go in sub- 
stituting determination for food and decent 
housing. 

According to data collected by the Insti- 
tute for International Education, 38 percent 
of all the foreign students in this country 
in 1959-60 were personally responsible for 
the cost of their educational endeavors. An- 
other 25 percent supplied no information 
whatsoever on the source of their funds; it 
is quite probable that most of this latter 
group were self-sustaining. A total of 28 
percent received financial assistance from 
private agencies, chiefly in this country; 
about 5.5 percent studied in this country 
under grants from our Government, and 4.5 
percent received assistance from their own 
respective governments. 

Certainly an extensive and well-conceived 
national program for awarding scholarships 
to students from abroad is needed at this 
juncture of history. Present programs are 
quite inadequate. Sound criteria for the 
selection of candidates on a worldwide basis 
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must be determined, and individual atten- 
tion must be given to the financial needs of 
each scholar who may be chosen. It is 
desirable, obviously, that the program be 
designed in such a manner that it will pro- 
vide maximum benefits to individual scholars 
and to the countries from which they come. 
No program of “foreign aid” could be more 
meaningful in terms of its ultimate contri- 
bution to world peace and understanding. 

The rumor persists that some contingents 
of foreign students, who are now selected 
by agencies in their respective countries but 
who are financed by private philanthropy in 
the United States, are chosen essentially 
to serve political purposes. Moreover, in 
spite of the patient efforts of most of our 
colleges and universities, many of the stu- 
dents coming to this country are incom- 
petent to handle college-level work. At 
times, unfortunately, these inferior students 
obtain degrees from institutions in the 
United States that are less than illustrious; 
then the academic prestige of this Nation 
suffers considerably in the eyes of the world. 
This situation needs urgent attention; it 
cannot be left to whim. Students from 
abroad are over here to obtain a proper edu- 
cation. In fact, foreign students, even more 
than our own students, are critical of shoddy 
educational performances. 

Perhaps the most serious problem that we 
face in dealing with foreign students, and 
this applies particularly to urban institu- 
tions, is the question of adequate housing. 
The situation is improved considerably if 
an institution possesses ample dormitories, 
but it is doubtful that any urban institu- 
tion in the country actually does. Even 
under the best conditions, however, some 
interesting difficulties are encountered. The 
matching of roommates, for example, always 
taxes the ingenuity of counselors; moreover, 
even the question, in the case of students 
from some cultures, of who should take the 
responsibility for maintaining the appear- 
ance of the room may lead to controversy. 
When living accommodations must be 
sought in the community, officers of the in- 
stitution are faced with endless tribula- 
tions. Students and landlord may not prove 
to be congenial, perhaps because of basic 
cultural differences; the specter of discrim- 
imation frequently raises its ugly head; and 
so on. Of course, after continuing periods 
of trial and experimentation, lists of satis- 
factory rooms that have understanding land- 
lords can be compiled and maintained; then 
some of the difficulties are minimized. But 
these lists must be expanded continually. 

A college or university is fortunate indeed 
if it has families in its vicinity that welcome 
non-American students into their homes and 
invite them to participate in the general 
family activities. The opportunity of living 
in a congenial home in this country can 
become a significant part of a foreign stu- 
dent’s educational experience. We at New 
York University have learned in an inter- 
esting way of the significant nature of this 
kind of living. Our junior year in Spain 
program is now in its third year, and ap- 
proximately 100 students from a considerable 
number of institutions in the United States 
are studying at the present time at the 
University of Madrid under the auspices of 
New York University. I am informed that 
90 percent of these students live with Span- 
ish families, and the happiness of the stu- 
dents and their Spanish hosts seems to be 
mutual; the students return with a genuine 
respect for Spanish life and culture. 

It seems clear to me that urban colleges 
and universities must take urgent steps to 
expand their dormitory facilities so that 
they may care for an enlarged enrollment 
of foreign students. We at New York Uni- 
versity are starting immediately to build 
two new dormitories for essentially this pur- 
pose. According to present plans, about half 
of the students in these new facilities will 
be foreign students and about half will be 
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students from this Nation; the latter group 
would be drawn from various sections of 
the United States, including the New York 
metropolitan area. It is the experience of 
the international houses, I believe, that some 
such balance of population achieves the best 
results. 

It is my judgment that the Federal Gov- 
ernment also has a special obligation to 
assist the colleges and universities of this 
country, public and private, in developing a 
program of residence halls or dormitories 
such as the one I envision. Personally I 
would recommend a special system of grants 
for so-called international dormitories—the 
system to be superimposed upon the provi- 
sions of the existing College Housing Act; 
loans obtained under the College Housing Act 
could be amortized through room rents. Any 
expenditure of Federal funds for this pur- 
pose will pay vast dividends to the citizens 
of this Nation in terms of the friendships 
that will be created with many of the 
potential leaders of the nations of the world. 

New York City, and this is true of other 
large cities, offers the foreign student one 
definite benefit that he would not find in 
most smaller communities. Regardless of his 
origin, the foreigner can find restaurants in 
New York that serve his native food at a 
price to fit most any pocketbook. A fre- 
quent cause of homesickness among non- 
American students is associated with their 
inability to obtain native foods; fortunately 
we have not found it necessary to cope with 
this problem. International dormitories, 
however, when created, should undoubtedly 
make provision for serving foods of interest 
to its residents. 

Perhaps so far in these remarks I have 
given too much attention to the actual prob- 
lems that our institutions will face or are 
facing as we try to serve the needs of stu- 
dents from other lands. My reason, of 
course, is that these problems are very real 
and cannot be ignored. Nevertheless, I know 
that you agree with me that we welcome 
these youngsters from all over the world, for 
they provide our colleges and universities 
an educational asset of major proportions. 
The world is in the process of seeking re- 
definition, and the new definition cannot be 
in provincial or parochial terms. Men 
rightly look to educators and educational 
institutions to take the necessary lead. So 
we in this Nation must climb out of our 
Western tradition, and look around. We 
and our students must develop a new con- 
cern for mankind everywhere, for the tradi- 
tfons, the cultures, the hopes and aspirations 
of men of every race and every nation. We 
cannot dictate the form of government of 
the other countries of the world, and we 
cannot interfere with much of their cul- 
tural heritage, but we can join with the 
citizens of other nations in developing a deep 
mutual respect of man for man. We can, 
all working together, develop a way of life, 
a set of ideologies, that will provide all men 
with a sense of security and well-being, an 
adequate supply of the necessities of life, 
and the experience of living in a condition of 
genuine satisfaction and happiness. 

As a necessary preclude, men of the many 
ethnic variations found on this earth must 
learn to meet on a common ground. They 
must learn to work and play together, and 
thereby acquire the secret of mutual trust 
and respect. It is my sincere belief that 
this can start right on our campuses. Our 
students from other lands come to us in 
search of the knowledge that we are able 
to provide, and certainly we must see that 
their efforts are rewarded. But, from our 
point of view, these students of other cul- 
tures must also become a resource; from 
them we must learn more about the world 
and more about our relationship to it. This 
is more than an idea; I regard it as a real 
challenge. And, perhaps of even greater 
importance, all our students, both from this 
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country and abroad, must find in our insti- 
tutions an environment where their various 
attitudes of life are synthesized, where the 
various cultures they represent find har. 
monious blending, where all of them as in- 
dividuals, in fact, can become citizens of a 
model world that we should try to create on 
each and every campus. This may be 
utopian, but I insist that any lesser goal is 
unworthy of us as educators and educationa] 
leaders. 





NATIONAL BOYS’ CLUB WEEK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is 
National Boys’ Club Week. Observances 
accord recognition to about 580 clubs 
throughout the country. Adopting posi- 
tive, not negative, programs, the Boys’ 
Club effort concentrates on promoting 
youth development rather than just on 
fighting delinquency—although its ac- 
tivities serve as a remarkably effective 
antidote to delinquency. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished a laudatory editorial entitled ‘‘The 
Boys’ Club.” Reflecting upon the value 
of this significant program, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Apr. 10, 1961] 
As WE SEE It: THE Boys’ Cius 


This is National Boys’ Club Week, honor- 
ing the 580 clubs throughout the land which 
have taken to heart the old saying that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, 

They do this by working with boys and 
young men in a program dedicated to pro- 
mote juvenile decency rather than fight 
juvenile delinquency. 

In Milwaukee, the two Boys’ Club units— 
Franklin Place and North 15th Street—have 
decided to dedicate this week to the men and 
women who help to mold good citizens by 
their examples, thoughts, and philosophies. 

These helping hands—businessmen, la- 
borers, housewives, and clubwomen—take 
the time to give unstintingly of their talents, 
time, and efforts to provide our youth with 
guidance and inspiration, the club points 
out. 

The thousands of boys who have partici- 
pated in club activities since the Boys’ Club 
first was started here in 1887 can attest to 
the value of such leadership. 

At present, the two Milwaukee units are 
providing guidance and varied recreational 
and educational activities for some 5,000 Mil- 
waukee boys between the ages of 714 and 20. 
Included are more than 25 nationalities, 
since the doors are open to all races as well 
as creeds, 

The Milwaukee Boys’ Club, fully realizing 
the need for an expansion of its program to 
promote juvenile decency, is now planning 
a@ million-dollar-fund drive starting in No- 
vember. The proceeds will be used for con- 
struction of a South Side unit to provide 
service for 2,000 more boys. 

Why not visit either of the club units this 
week, to see for yourself how juvenile 
decency is developed. You'll discover the 
value of responsible leadership, appreciate 
the results attained, and realize the need for 
your help in extending the hand of the 
Milwaukee Boys’ Club to other sectors of 
the city. 





EXPLORING FOR NEW MARKETS 
ABROAD 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a healthy 
U.S. economy depends upon maximum 
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employment and high productivity in 
pusiness and industry. 

In turn, these depend upon markets 
for the products of our enterprises. 

With an ever-expanding production 
capacity, we need to serve not only con- 
sumers at home, but also to undertake a 
greater exploratory effort to find markets 
elsewhere in the world. 

Currently, U.S. exports amount to 
about $20 billion. According to experts, 
this could be expanded to $40 billion by 
1970. 

To accomplish this, however, will re- 
quire greater efforts to explore potentials 
of foreign trade. 

Today, about 95 percent of American 
companies attempt to serve only the 
American market. Experience in inter- 
national trade, however, has demon- 
strated that rewards of such enterprises 
are greater than serving home markets. 
According to a recent survey of Ameri- 
can companies, foreign operations 
yielded a return more than double that 
of investments in the United States. In 
no case was it indicated that the return 
was less. 

Industrial advancement in other 
countries also has long been considered, 
to a large degree, only in the light of its 
competition with our own enterprises. 
However, the fact is that industrialized 
countries are our best customers. Ex- 
ports of U.S. manufactures to Canada, 
Europe, and Japan, for example, are 40 
percent higher than those to all the rest 
of the world. 

At the same time, less developed 
countries, offer a long-range potential 
market—since they need literally almost 
everything. Successfully serving such 
markets, however, will require creative 
efforts to provide special products, utiliz- 
able in their economies—rather than 
attempting to only dump surpluses not 
utilized by U.S. consumers. 

Recently Nation’s Business published 
a challenging article entitled “$40 Bil- 
lion Market Beckons U.S. Goods.” 

Believing that this realistic appraisal 
of potential markets abroad deserves the 
attention of Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 


Forty BILLIon DoLLAR MARKET BECKONS U.S. 
Goops—INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY OUT- 
LINES FUTURE WoRLD TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Fired by an accelerating rate of economic 
development, a boom in trade is sweeping 
the world, creating new markets for Ameri- 
can goods in both industrialized and less 
developed countries. 

Already U.S. exports are running at a $20 
billion annual rate. This figure should 
double by 1970, providing a market for some 
$40 billion U.S. goods. 

One factor that should help American 
traders is establishment of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
OECD supersedes the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, a 1948 product 
of the Marshall plan. America’s membership 
in OECD would provide her with access to a 
forum serving Canada and 18 Western Euro- 
pean countries. This forum would help in 
reconciling differences in trade policies 
among members of OECD and help prevent 
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discrimination against the United States as 
a result of emerging trade blocs within 
Europe. 

The United States is expected to become a 
full member when the organization begins 
its official life September 30. American par- 
ticipation in OECD has the endorsement of 
many groups, including the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

In the aims of OECD a great deal of em- 
phasis is laid on the promotion and coordi- 
nation of Western aid to underdeveloped 
countries. The new organization is in this 
respect far more outward looking than the 
OEEC, which was concerned solely with the 
European economies. Thus, while the pre- 
cise functions of OECD are not yet fully de- 
fined, it could provide the United States with 
a means of closer cooperation with its Euro- 
pean friends in trade and aid. 

Surprisingly, relatively few American 
companies have thus far concerned them- 
selves with international trade. Some 95 
percent cater almost exclusively to the home 
market. Often their interest in interna- 
tional trade is purely defensive, trying to 
meet competition from oversea production, 
much of it stimulated by American dollars. 

No U.S. administration is likely to be so 
illogical as to pour out dollars to industrial- 
ize other countries and then deny those 
countries the right to sell in the United 
States. Many of the semi-industrialized 
countries, having satisfied a sizable propor- 
tion of their need for manufactured con- 
sumer goods from domestic sources, can look 
forward to increasing their capacity to 
export. 

The U.S. producer can be safe in his own 
market only if his production costs are more 
in line with those abroad. This is unlikely 
to happen for some years. Here’s how wages 
per hour compare at present: $2.22 in the 
United States; 67 cents in the United King- 
dom; 58 cents in West Germany; 30 cents in 
Japan; and 10 cents in India. It is true that 
wage levels are only one factor in labor costs. 
Productivity is another, and the United 
States leads here. But other countries are 
learning to use American-style equipment 
and methods to increase their productivity. 

There is, therefore, not only the oppor- 
tunity, but also a need for more American 
companies to extend their activities abroad. 
They will find it useful then to consider: 

Where these opportunities will be found. 

How to take advantage of them. 

The rewards of U.S. enterprise in other 
countries have so far been worth while. A 
recent survey showed that 30 percent of 
executives of leading American companies 
interviewed said their foreign operations 
yield a return more than double that on 
investments within the United States. In 
no case did they say the return was less. 


WHERE OPPORTUNITIES ARE BEST 


Where, then, are the best opportunities for 
business expansion abroad? Industrialized 
countries are other industrial countries’ best 
customers. Exports of U.S. manufactures 
to Canada, Europe and Japan are 40 percent 
higher than those to all the rest of the 
world. 

Western Europe holds the best oppor- 
tunities for 10 years and more. Its expan- 
sion since the war has been faster than in 
America and, with the impetus given by the 
free trade areas, it is likely to continue so. 
By 1970 economic expansion in the countries 
of the European Economic Community and 
European Free Trade Area, in terms of gross 
national product, will almost certainly be 
more than 50 percent higher than in 1955. 
These countries have a population of nearly 
260 million with a standard of living already 
second only to that of North America. 

European imports from the United States 
have expanded 40 percent in the past 10 
years, while trade between European coun- 
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tries grew by 100 percent. The immense in- 
tra-European growth of trade is likely to 
continue for 5 years. After that, the indus- 
trial costs gap between the United States 
and Europe should narrow and the European 
trading blocs will be more securely estab- 
lished. This will enable them to give more 
consideration to American pressure for 
tariff reduction, and a rapid increase in im- 
ports from the United States will be possible. 

The unique American ability to pioneer 
and market specialized articles will continue 
to be an important factor. Examples of 
products in which the United States still has 
@ number of advantages are agricultural 
machinery, chemicals, some types of com- 
mercial vehicles, and heavy industrial plant 
such as steelmaking machinery. The need 
for the kind of sophisticated consumer goods 
which the United States is peculiarly well 
qualified to supply will also increase enor- 
mously with growing wealth. 

Prospects for U.S. business in the less de- 
veloped countries should also be better in 
the next 10 years. Their vital need is for a 
rapid acceleration of economic growth to 
raise their present near-subsistence level of 
life. This need has now come to be recog- 
nized as one of the world’s major challenges. 
Even to achieve an average income of $160 
per capita by 1969 (compared with about 
$120 for these countries in 1960 and more 
than $2,000 in the United States) the rate 
of growth of the 1950’s must be doubled. 

This can only result from international 
capital transfers on an increasing scale. Al- 
ready there are signs that international as- 
sistance will be considerably stepped up in 
the 1960’s. These signs include the doubling 
of the capital resources of the World Bank, 
the 50-percent increase in International 
Monetary Fund quotas, and the inauguration 
of operations by the International Develop- 
ment Association, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, and the European Com- 
mon Market Overseas Development Fund. 

U.S. inability greatly to increase its loans 
and grants will be more than offset by other 
industrialized countries, which are now in a 
position to share more of the burden. 


LATIN AMERICAN PROSPECTS 


The expansion of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries should therefore proceed at a greater 
rate than in the past. This is likely to be 
particularly true of Latin America, which al- 
ready enjoys the major part of U.S. loans, as 
opposed to grants (more than 40 percent of 
outstanding Export-Import Bank loans are 
in this area), and which will benefit also 
from the new program of social development 
for which the United States has earmarked 
an initial $500 million. 

The painful readjustments in many of 
these countries are nearing completion and 
the International Monetary Fund, which 
largely dictated the terms of the stabiliza- 
tion plans being carried out, has an interest 
in insuring that the patients which sub- 
mitted to its scalpel recover quickest. 

Argentina is the most promising example, 
if the apathy caused by 10 years of barely 
perceptible economic progress, revolution, 
and social unrest can be overcome. 

Colombia and Peru should also make rapid 
strides, while recovery from the earthquakes 
in Chile might provide an expansionary im- 
petus of the kind that recovery from the war 
provided in Europe. The long-term prospects 
of Venezuela are also good. 

The tremendous expansion rate of Brazil 
will undoubtedly receive a setback in the 
next few years, as past excesses catch up 
with it. 

Among other less developed countries, In- 
dia presents a great challenge and a great 
opportunity, as does newly independent West 
Africa. The factor to watch here is whether 
the problems of federation to provide good- 
sized economic units will be solved. In this 
Nigeria has a head start. 
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The main difficulty with the less developed 
countries is lack of funds to buy their needs. 
This lack will have to be met by private and 
public capital. As this takes place, they 
will be a growing market for American goods 
because—until the problem of U.S. payments 
is solved—the emphasis of American aid will 
be on loans or grants tied to the purchase of 


US. goods. 
MARKETS NOW AVAILABLE 


Agricultural machinery, raw materials, 
fertilizers, consumers’ durable parts for as- 
sembly, and motor accessories should all do 
well in the next 10 years. Already oppor- 
tunities are opening up for U.S. business in 
developing countries. 

Recent Yugoslav exchange reforms, for 
example, make considerable purchases possi- 
ble, and one of the most urgent needs is to 
modernize agriculture. In 1961 Yugoslavia 
will import $4.4 million of farm machinery, 
mainly 65-horsepower tractors, cornpickers 
and sugar beet harvesters. Exchange is also 
available for 30 percent more fertilizer im- 
ports, and much more will be spent on 
fungicides, animal feeds, implements and 
spare parts. 

The developing countries wiil, however, 
have scant foreign exchange available for 
buying finished comsumer goods from the 
United States. For some years the edge wil 
be on manufacturing facilities set up in 
lower cost countries or in the consuming 
countries themselves. This applies with less 
force to petroleum-exporting countries, but 
even in Venezuela the days cf a wide-open 
market for U.S. consumer goods, paid for by 
oil earnings, seem to be gone. 

There is another factor which could be 
advantageous to US. exports. The training 
of foreign engineers and other technicians 
in America already is making them US. 
minded in buying equipment. The United 
States has the lead in this and, in addition 
to university and Government-sponsored 
schemes, there is much that private industry 
can do. 

If the enormous increase in world trade 
is to be financed, the international financial 
system must be radically modified. The 
need for this is now clearly recognized, and 
it is only open to dispute over how much 
and by which method world liquidity is to be 
raised. 

The immediate problem is not so much 
shortage of international money as its un- 
even distribution among nations. This is 
most likeiy to be solved by reorganizing and 
raising the quotas and resources of the 
International Monetary Fund, rather than 
by a rise in the gold price. A gold price in- 
crease has the disadvantage of putting a 
windfall in the pockets of the Russians, who 
are major gold producers with reserves of 
some $5 billion at current rates. 

Better international money management 
will not only increase the American busi- 
nessman’s chances of selling abroad, but also 
will iron out the great fluctuations that are 
still a feature of international trade, making 
it easier to plan production for export. 

The actions and intentions of the Com- 
munist countries must influence U.S. ex- 
porters’ opportunities. 

Communist aid and trade are likely to be 
beamed at a few selected countries. From 
1954 to mid-1959 Soviet, East European, and 
Red Chinese assistance to low-income 
countries (which amounted to some $2 bii- 
lion, about a quarter of America’s contribu- 
tion in aids and grants) was mainly directed 
to the United Arab Republic, India, Afghan- 
istan, Indonesia, Iraq, Ethiopia, Yugoslavia, 
and Argentina. And now, of course, Cuba 
has been added. 

Two things only are certain: First, that 
Communist aid will continue to be directed 
to countries where there is a possibility of 
political gain; and second, ordinary commer- 
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cial considerations will continue to be of 
secondary importance. 

Compensation could well become more 
serious. The recent devaluation of the 
ruble may have been the first tentative move 
to make it an international currency with 
some transferability. Obviously, true con- 
vertibility is not yet in sight, but the Soviets 
could attain thereby a greater degree of 
flexibility in manipulating their trade. 

Soviet bloc imports from the West have 
been rising fast in the past year, so it is to 
be expected that they in turn will want to 
sell more. This could be a serious matter 
for individual U.S. exporters, although any 
major export effort by the Communist bloc 
in goods which America is best able to supply 
is likely to be modified because of the bloc’s 
own urgent need for these goods. 

How, then, can US. firms take advantage 
of the great rise in world development and 
trade? First, they must be truly interna- 
tional minded. Too often an American com- 
pany’s organization for world trade is an ex- 
port department which is a mere appendage 
to the organization. 

Producing and selling for foreign markets 
is a specialized business. Incomes, tastes, 
weights and measures, climate, language, 
power availability, exchange regulations, 
credit needs, distributive practices, and a host 
of other complications—including politics 
and even religion—must be known and han- 
died with courtesy and efficiency. 

The use of improved banking facilities is 
another essential so maximum credit can be 
offered to oversea buyers of capital goods. 
This is often of greater importance to fast- 
developing countries than price. This is a 
form of competition the United States is well 
placed to meet, by virtue of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, particularly its collaboration with 
commercial banks to finance medium-term 
contracts of 6 months to 5 years. 

Then there are several factors which will 
greatly help the development of U.S. exports 
in the next 10 years. Chief among these is 
the gradual lifting of restrictions on dollar 
imports among the industrialized and indus- 
trializing countries of the world. This ap- 
plies particularly to Europe, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia, where import liberalization last year 
has already given rise to a remarkable in- 
crease in purchases of U.S. goods. The 
novelty of these products is often the strong- 
est selling point, and there is no doubt that 
American technology can do much to over- 
come distance and tariff difficulties. 

Moreover, with growing wealth and market 
size, the elaborate sales and packaging tech- 
niques developed with such success in the 
US. domestic market are hardly matched 
anywhere else. These, too, will have in- 
creasing relevance in the future. 

Establishing subsidiaries or licensing ar- 
rangements abroad, and obtaining con- 
trolling interest in foreign enterprise are 
alternatives which are obviously important 
to beat the tariff and to set up a lower cost 
base for developing foreign markets. But 
for American manufacturers, other than 
those producing goods in which the United 
States cannot compete with low cost coun- 
tries, the question of investment in manu- 
facturing facilities in other industrialized 
countries needs to be reappraised because: 

1. Government encouragement is more 
likely to be directed to exports of goods 
rather than of capital, in view of the balance 
of payments difficulties. Policies toward in- 
vesting even in Europe are likely to be 
discouraging. The tax laws which now en- 
courage private investment in developed 
countries may be modified. 

2. Tariffs are gradually being lowered and 
remaining dollar discrimination abolished in 
accordance with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

3. Costs in Europe and the United States 
will tend to equalize over the next 10 years, 
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progressively reducing the advantage of 
European production. Even Japan is wor- 
ried about rising costs and is investing 
heavily—more than 30 percent more this 
year than last—to increase productivity and 
bring down unit costs. 

For producers of goods who decide to man- 
ufacture in the less developed countries, to 
whom the Government discouragement of 
capital export will not apply, it is important 
to note the countries with which the Uniteg 
States has signed expropriation and transfer 
of profits guarantee agreements under the 
Mutual Security Act. 

The list is surprisingly long, but has some 
surprising omissions. In Latin America it 
does not include Brazil, or Venezuela, and in 
Colombia, Peru, and Chile the guarantee is 
limited to inconvertibility of investment re- 
ceipts and does not cover expropriation. 





THE TAX WITHHOLDING SYSTEM 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, tomorrow income taxes fall 
due and once again many taxpayers cov- 
ered by the withholding system will find 
themselves owing the Government sub- 
stantial sums of money. 

The withholding system was estab- 
lished so that taxes could be deducted 
as wages were earned, but the Internal 
Revenue Service has instituted a delib- 
erate practice of setting income tax with- 
holding deductions too low to cover the 
tax employees actually owe. 

This system has penalized innocent 
taxpayers. Working people everywhere 
have had to make up the substantial 
shortages caused by the Internal Rev- 
enue’s withholding system. City, factory, 
and white-collar employees, secretaries, 
and wives working to help support their 
families have told me they were jolted 
and their budgets were disrupted by the 
entirely unexpected shortage in their tax 
withholdings. This system is unfair to 
the working people of America. 

For example: A man working in a bank 
or a factory earning $95 a week with a 
take-home pay of $77.35 a week must 
raise $33.40 in the week in which he 
pays his tax based on the single stand- 
ard deduction, or a personal secretary 
earning $83.50 a week with a take-home 
pay of $68.39 a week must raise $28.80 
in the week in which she pays her Fed- 
eral income tax. 

In the State of Massachusetts, where 
we have income tax, we have been able 
to match withholdings with the taxes 
actually due. I see no reason why the 
Internal Revenue Service cannot work 
out a similar formula so as to eliminate 
the hardship which falls upon so many 
of our people at this time of year. 

I would respectfully request that the 
appropriate committees of Congress in- 
vestigate the Internal Revenue practices 
with an eye toward correcting this sit- 
uation. 





THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AND THE 
B-70 BOMBER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, begin- 
ning with his inaugural address, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has shown through his 
words and programs that he is deter- 
mined to give America a position of 
strength as the basis for preserving the 
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peace. I am confident that the world 
has been most favorably impressed with 
his resolution and vigor. 

In reaching this vital objective, the 
present administration must overcome 
some of the major deficiencies which it 
has inherited from the past. One of 
these of great importance is the unsatis- 
factory treatment of the B-70 weapon 
system program. Some 10 months ago, 
I expressed my grave concern over the 
failure of the last administration to carry 
out the intent of Congress in pursuing 
development of the mach 3 B-70 bomber. 
At that time, the B—70 development pro- 
gram funding had been reduced from 
the Air Force minimum essential at $352 
million to $150 million for fiscal year 
1960 and the fiscal year 1961 proposed 
program of $461 million was reduced to 
$75 million. This resulted in abandon- 
ment of the weapon system program and 
adoption of effort leading to a partial 
prototype aircraft. 

Then, last summer, Congress approved 
a program of $265 million for fiscal year 
1961 with $100 million to be added to 
the B-70 if not used on a fighter pro- 
gram. This total of $365 million would 
have permitted reinstatement of a full 
weapon system development leading to- 
ward operational capability within a rea- 
sonable time period. In my opinion, 
this was a step toward overcoming the 
growing imbalance of missiles and 
manned aircraft in our defense posture 
during the critical years ahead. Al- 
though the fiscal year 1961 program was 
eventually financed at $265 million, the 
$100 million was not placed on either a 
fighter program or the B-70 effort. 

Now we are facing a decision again 
on the B—70 weapon system. President 
Kennedy’s defense budget message to 
Congress on March 28 revealed that the 
B-70 funding level planned for fiscal year 
1962 is only $220 million, with less than 
$300 million to be provided for the fol- 
lowing 5 years. The B-70 has been dras- 
tically reduced from a complete weapon 
system program to a prototype develop- 
ment similar to that which created so 
much concern to us last year. 

As President Kennedy mentioned in 
his message, Manned bombers are a 
continuing requirement as an element 
of our total strategic capability. As 
strategic air weapons, both manned 
bombers and ICBM’s serve as deterrents 
to aggression in time of peace and as 
destroyers of the enemy’s warmaking 
capability in time of armed conflict. 
Similarly, it may be said, with ground 
forces, armor and artillery have the 
same basic mission which is to destroy 
the enemy’s forces on the field of com- 
bat. But, the coexistence of armor and 
artillery is accepted because of the his- 
toric application of these weapons. 
Incidentally, the artillery projectile is 
also a ballistic missile. So, as with 
armor and artillery, the manned bomber 
and the ICBM should be expected to 
complement and supplement each other. 

The B-70 is being tailored to fulfill 
the bomber role in the 1965-75 time 
period. If desired, it could react to even 
the slightest warning four or five times 
faster than the present day subsonic 
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B-52, while missiles can be launched only 
when attack is an absolute certainty. 
This is true since bombers are recallable 
and missiles are not. The B—70 force 
could cover at mach 3 the vast majority 
of its targets in slightly over 3 hours 
after takeoff without reliance on tankers. 
With one refueling, all targets could be 
covered. 

The B~-70 would have greater flexi- 
bility of employment. It would be capa- 
ble of carrying a variety of bombs in 
size, type, and assortment to suit any 
occasion. It will be capable of operating 
from dispersed bases or being launched 
from airborne alert if required. Since 
weapon delivery can be accomplished 
with higher accuracy, lower yield weap- 
ons can be used to a greater extent as- 
suring target destruction only to the de- 
gree necessary. The penetrating bomber 
can locate and discriminate among 
enemy targets. It can collect intelli- 
gence information on possible new 
targets and make immediate assessment 
and report the damage inflicted to deter- 
mine whether a repeat strike is needed. 

The North Atlantic Ocean could be re- 
connoitered by the B—70 for presence of 
naval vessels within approximately 42 
hours and the entire Mediterranean 
within 3 hours after departing the 
United States. During periods of ten- 
sion or in limited small wars, the B-—70 
could be used as visible evidence to 
demonstrate rapidly the seriousness with 
which we regard any aggresive act. For 
example, it would be possible to be over 
any potential hotspot in the world in 3 
hours or less. Should nuclear disarma- 
ment efforts succeed, the B—70 could 
still be employed effectively carrying a 
large number of nonnuclear munitions 
in each aircraft. 

Certainly missiles must play an in- 
creasing role in our strategic planning 
as the President has so well emphasized 
in his defense budget. However, depend- 
ence upon missiles to the extent indi- 
cated by current trends, together with 
the serious deemphasis on manned air- 
craft, will provide little or no flexibility 
to the strategic commander in the late 
1960’s and early 1970's. 

Present budget support for the B-—70 
leaves me with little confidence that this 
system so vital to our security and world 
peace will enter the free world arsenal. 
Without it, our security will be open to 
question. Tc my mind, the B—70 weapon 
system represents an insurance policy 
which has the greatest long-range sig- 
nificance toward a well-balanced mili- 
tary posture for our country. 

In my opinion, this program should be 
accelerated and placed on a crash basis 
if that is what it will take to deliver 
these superior weapons at the earliest 
possible date. Therefore, one of our 
major tasks, I urge you, must be to re- 
store this program to the full stature it 
deserves. Only in this way can we be 
certain that our strategic force has the 
flexible characteristics so essential in 
meeting an enemy threat of tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may I ask what is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
pending business. The bill (H.R. 3935) 
will not become the pending business 
until 12 o’clock, unless there is a unani- 
mous-consent agreement or a motion to 
bring that about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that H.R. 3935 be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide coverage for employees of large 
enterprises engaged in retail trade or 
service and of other employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, to increase the min- 
imum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment pending at the 
present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The 
question is on agreeing to the so-called 
Dirksen substitute. 





NEEDED: EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 
AS WELL AS AGAINST COMMU- 
NISM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times reports this morning 
from Bonn, Germany, that Maj. Gen. 
Edwin A. Walker, the commanding gen- 
eral of the 24th Infantry Division, has 
instituted an anti-Communist indoc- 
trination program among his troops. 

Mr. President, if ever there was a per- 
suasive argument for the establishment 
of a responsible and intelligent educa- 
tional program so that our troops can 
understand the Communist menace 
against which they are risking their lives 
on the frontlines, this is it. 

I feel very, very strongly that this 
Nation has fallen down badly in failing 
to develop an effective system of edu- 
cating all Americans in the threat of 
Communist subversion. 

Too few Americans love their freedom 
because too few Americans understand 
it. Communist subversion has won mas- 
sive victories in the world. We have de- 
veloped no authoritative, responsible 
basis for teaching either to our troops 
or to any Americans exactly what is the 
difference between freedom and commu- 
nism. 

Now we are reaping the whirlwind. 

General Walker is exhibit A in how 
badly this is needed. 

The New York Times reports that Gen- 
eral Walker’s lessons in the challenge 
of communism went like this. I quote: 

General Walker told the meeting at which. 
the program opened that “communism has 
infiltrated every institution in the United 
ee in an attempt to overthrow our way 
oO e.”” 

Copies of “The Way of Life of John Birch,” 
a book by Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., of Bel- 
mont, Mass., the society’s founder, were 
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distributed to the division’s company and 
battery dayrooms. Copies of the society’s 
magazine, American Opinion, were put on 
sale on Army newsstands in the Augsburg 
area, where the division is stationed. 

Before the indoctrination program got 
underway, General Walker, according to 
Overseas Weekly, addressed 200 members of 
a Parent Teachers Association connected 
with the division. 

He was said to have described as “definitely 
pink” former President Harry S. Truman, 
Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Edward R. 
Murrow, Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, Walter Lippmann, the newspaper 
columnist, and Eric Sevareid, a commentator 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System were 
said to be confirmed Communists. 


Imagine that, Mr. President—Edward 
R. Murrow, Walter Lippmann, and Eric 
Sevareid—confirmed Communists. 

These are three of the finest, most 
patriotic Americans alive. Each of 
these men is in fact the strongest kind 
of opponent of communism, because 
Murrow, Lippmann, and Sevareid, unlike 
General Walker, deeply understand the 
real meaning of the freedom, including 
the freedom to dissent. 

Now, of course, Mr. President, this 
idiotic attack on these great Americans 
will not affect them in the slightest. 
None of them needs my defense. 

General Walker should be investigated 
and if this story is true, he, of course, 
should be relieved of his command at 
once, and I mean promptly. 

But, Mr. President, let the Senate of 
the United States learn a real lesson 
from this crass stupidity of an Amer- 
ican general. Let us ask, How can a 
man who has achieved this military 
eminence be so tragically and pitifully 
misinformed? How can his command- 
ing officers have permitted this to go on 
for a single day—let alone for months? 

The answer, Mr. President, is unfor- 
givable official ignorance. It is time 
this Government takes the moral and 
Philosophical fight against communism 
away from the demagogs and the 
morons. The fight is too important. 

American troops should be indoctri- 
nated in freedom; and, yes, in the evils 
of communism. They should know what 
they are defending. And they should 
know the terrible tyranny and vicious- 
ness—the monstrous, crushing oppres- 
sion of communism. This will make 
them better Americans and it will cer- 
tainly make them better soldiers. 

But, Mr. President, can we do this by 
permitting generals to indoctrinate our 
soldiers with the ridiculous absurdity 
that Murrow and Lippmann and Seva- 
reid are Communists. What are we try- 
ing to do, instruct our troops that they 
should defend America against Walter 
Lippmann? 

Put yourself in the position of a sol- 
dier who is told that he is fighting for 
a way of life that must eradicate such 
“pinkos” as former President Truman 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. What will normal 
boys do? Oh, a few of them may fall for 
this nonsense, but most of them have 
enough commonsense just to laugh at it. 

If President Truman and Mrs. Roose- 
velt are “definitely pink” and Lippmann 
and Murrow and Sevareid are confirmed 
Communists as General Walker argues— 
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where does that leave the President of 
the United State—their own Command- 
er in Chief, John F,. Kennedy, who cer- 
tainly agrees with this constellation of 
great Americans overwhelmingly on gen- 
eral policy? 

Is the general counseling a not very 
subtle disobedience to the President of 
the United States? How can we expect 
to instill into our troops a fighting spirit 
if their own commanding officer tells 
them that their Government and their 
country’s institutions are already rotted 
with communism? 

Mr. President, what all this leads up to 
is that a pitifully misguided general is 
discrediting the very basis on which his 
own troops may be called upon to defend 
freedom. 

The laughter of our troops at the 
stupidity of their commander may be 
healthy; but it will also be tragic. Be- 
cause the basic clash between commu- 
nism and freedom will be confused and 
in not a few minds destroyed to the very 
great benefit of communism. 

For most important of all the answer 
is not simply to eliminate the General 
Walkers. The answer is to insist that 
American troops learn why they are on 
the frontline to defend freedom. The 
honest story is an inspiring and great 
story of practical good sense and of 
human idealism. It is time our troops 
overseas began to learn why we are op- 
posing communism and learn it mas- 
sively from responsible, intelligent in- 
structors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Sydney Gruson 
from the New York Times entitled “Gen- 
eral Indoctrinating Troops in Europe 
With Birch Unit Aims” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BircH UNIT IpEAs Put To U.S. Troops—GEN- 
ERAL WALKER INDOCTRINATES MEN IN EUROPE 
DIvIsIon 

(By Sydney Gruson) 

Bonn, GERMANY, April 13.—The command- 
ing general of an American frontline Army 
division was reported today to have been 
urging the views of the ultraconservative 
John Birch Society on his troops for the last 
6 months. 

The Overseas Weekly, an independent 
newspaper distributed widely among Ameri- 
can troops in Europe, published a detailed 
account of a special indoctrination program 
instituted by Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker of 
the 24th Infantry Division last October. 
General Walker was recently promoted to 
command the VIII Corps in Austin, Tex., 
starting in August. 

A high-ranking officer of the US. 7th 
Army, Of which the 24th Division is a part, 
said the newspaper’s account was “reason- 
ably correct.” The account was as follows: 

A “special warfare” office was established 
within the division last October 15 to con- 
duct a “pro-Blue” campaign designed, in 
General Walker’s words, to give a “new and 
vital approach toward anticommunism 
* * * a positive approach toward the defeat 
of open Communist subversion of the Amer- 
ican way of life.” The name of the Birch 
Society’s basic book of principles is the “Blue 
Book.” 

TALKS ON COMMUNISM 

General Walker told the meeting at which 
the program opened that “communism has 
infiltrated every institution in the United 
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States in an attempt to overthrow our way 
of life.” 

Copies of “The Life of John Birch,” a book 
by Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., of Belmont, 
Mass., the society’s founder, were distributed 
to the division’s company and battery day- 
rooms. Copies of the society’s magazine, 
American Opinion, were put on sale on 
Army newsstands in the Augsburg area, 
where the division is stationed, and the 
division’s weekly paper, Taro Leaf, published 
at least one article from the magazine. 

The article said that democracy degener- 
ates into “mobocracy” and concluded that 
the United States is “a republic, not a 
democracy. Let’s keep it that way.” 

General Walker, a much-decorated veter- 
an of World War II and the Korean conflict 
was named commander of the 24th Infantry 
Division in October 1959, after having served 
for 2 years as chief of the Arkansas Military 
District with headquarters at Little Rock. 
He commanded the federalized troops dur- 
ing its school integration crisis in 1957. 


CALLED TO HEADQUARTERS 


It. Gen. Harrison H. Davidson, the 7th 
Army commander, called General Walker 
to the Army’s Heidelberg headjuarters this 
morning to discuss the Overseas Weekly 
article. A spokesman for General Davidson 
said General Walker had been advised to be 
“candid and complete’ in answering re- 
porters’ questions. 

Late tonight, 24th Division Headquarters 
in Augsburg said General Walker was con- 
ferring with his public information officers 
on a possible statement for the press. In 
the meantime, no questions were being 
answered. 

Before the indoctrination program got un- 
derway, Gencral Walker, according to Over- 
seas Weekly, addressed 200 members of a 
parent-teachers association connected with 
the division. 

He was said to have described as “definitely 
pink” former President Harry S. Truman, 
Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State, 
and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Edward R. 
Murrow, Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, Walter Lippmann, the newspaper 
columnist, and Eric Sevareid, a commentator 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System, were 
said to be “confirmed Communists.” 


INAUGURATION OF PROGRAM 


At a meeting of the division’s officers at 
the inauguration of the pro-Blue program, 
General Walker was said to have defended 
a statement by the division’s public infor- 
mation officer, Capt. Richard G. Hyde, that 
60 percent of all Americans were Commu- 
nist influenced. 

Among the speakers invited to address the 
division under General Walker’s sponsorship 
have been Edward C. Bundy, author of ‘“‘Col- 
lectivism in the Churches,” and William G. 
Schlamm, an associate editor of American 
Opinion who has lectured extensively in 
West Germany and has been widely criticized 
for advocating a preventive war against the 
Communists. 

The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, in 
printing for its German readers an account 
of the Overseas Weekly article, commented: 

“General Walker’s sympathy for the Birch 
Society appears curious in the light of this 
group’s demands for the dissolution of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
abandonment of the US. foreign aid pro- 
gram and an end to American cooperation 
with Adenauer, De Gaulle, and Franco.” 

The Overseas Weekly concentrates on news 
about American forces in Europe and has its 
European offices in Frankfurt. Its news 
editor, John Dornberg, said it had a circula- 
tion of about 50,000. 





REVOLT IN CUBA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, every 
day there is more news of discontent, 
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revolt, insurrection, sabotage within 
Castro’s Cuba. ‘The unfortunate people 
of Cuba have indeed recognized the fu- 
tility of further trust in Castro’s prom- 
ises. They are turning to the only 
method which will be effective in remov- 
ing this cancer which has grown into 
their fair land—resistance. 

This resistance is clearly the action of 
the Cuban people themselves. The 
United States cannot help but be in 
sympathy with their efforts to free them- 
selves from an alien tyranny. And it is 
only right and natural that we provide 
refuge for those fleeing from Castro’s 
Communist camp. 

But, it must be 100 percent clear that 
the present efforts to free Cuba derive 
their principal impetus from the Cuban 
people themselves. There can be no 
doubt that the Cubans have had enough 
of Castro-style communism and isola- 
tion from their neighbors throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, when the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary began hearings more 
than a year ago on the problems relat- 
ing to the effect on our country of the 
menace of communism in the Caribbean, 
it was said that probably 85 percent to 
90 percent of the Cuban people sup- 
ported Fidel Castro. Six months ago a 
sounding was taken, and it was said that 
probably 60 percent or 65 percent of the 
people of Cuba supported him. As of 
today, based on the best knowledge 
which has been made available to me, I 
am convinced that less than 50 percent 
of the Cuban people support this bearded 
demagog. In a totalitarian country, 
as Cuba is today, the only way to show 
opposition is through a steady campaign 
of resistance, sabotage, and violence. 

Mr. President, some weeks ago I urged 
action both by the United States and by 
the Cubans themselves to hasten the dis- 
lodging of Castro before he is so strongly 
supplied with Soviet weapons that he 
cannot be dislodged. The Cubans have 
started to take action; they have formed 
a government in exile, and they are daily 
risking their lives to restore freedom to 
their homeland. The U.S. Government 
still has not acted to cut off all imports 
from Cuba. U.S. dollars are still going 
to Cuba, to be used to finance Commu- 
nist-supplied weapons and _ so-called 
technicians. A complete embargo is 
long overdue. Several weeks ago the 
Department of State informed me that 
they were studying the problem to see 
what could be done, consistent with oth- 
er international obligations, to plug this 
loophole. I hope this study can be soon 
completed. Time is of the essence. 

Mr. President, today is Pan American 
Day, a fitting occasion to take up and 
discuss with our allies this problem 
which is vital to the whole hemisphere. 
Let us all move together, hand in hand, 
to create for the Americas a new degree 
of economic progress and political re- 
sponsibility and independence, unmarred 
by Communist dictatorships anywhere in 
the hemisphere. 

Mr. President, a series of perceptive 
articles dealing with the sovietization of 
Cuba was published last month in the 
New York Herald Tribune. I ask unani- 
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mous consent to have these articles 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks, so that other persons may have 
an opportunity to read this informative 
analysis. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
19, 1961] 


Cusna—S.S.R.—CoOMMUNIST GUN AT THE HEAD 
OF LATIN AMERICA 
(By Joseph Newman) 

A sun-bronzed curlyheaded lad of 11, 
fresh from the Sierra Maestra, was seated in 
a chair, half dozing, at the entrance to the 
Habana Libre Hotel, a Czech submachinegun 
cuddled in his arms. 

“Chico,” I asked incredulously, “can you 
really shoot that thing?” 

“Just provoke me a bit more,” he replied 
dryly, “and you'll see.” 

I took him at his word and entered the 
lobby of the once-elegant hotel, until re- 
cently the Habana Hilton, without a word 
to his buddy of the same age, who was seated 
at the other side of the door, embracing a 
Soviet bazooka about twice his height. 

The lobby was filled with gun-toting teen- 
age boys and girls in blue shirts and khaki 
pants, some holding hands as they strolled 
along the corridors, swinging their hips and 
proudly displaying one or two revolvers in 
their tightfitting black leather belts. 

They belonged to the militia or the mili- 
tarized young rebels who had been mo- 
bilized to meet the invasion which Premier 
Fidel Castro had announced would come at 
any moment. 

I had hardly unpacked and walked out on 
the 18th floor balcony for a panoramic view 
of Havana, one of the gems of the Carib- 
bean, when there was an explosion that 
seemed to shake the skyscraper hotel. There 
was a flurry below, as of ants on an anthill, 
around a pile of sandbags tucked away in a 
corner as a nest for a machinegunner. 

The enemies of the Castro regime had 
exploded another bomb to let Cuba and the 
rest of the world know that a new revolution 
was in the making; that it was on the way. 

Later came reports that a large warehouse 
had been blown up by the rebels; that more 
and more arms were being moved from the 
underground in Havana into the mountains 
of central and eastern Cuba, where rebel 
forces have been operating for some time; 
that preparations had been completed for 
the opening of another front in Pinar del 
Rio, west of Havana. 

Also, there were reports of fresh arrests by 
the G-—2, Fidel Castro’s secret service, which 
had been catapulted into action by the bold- 
ly defiant opposition. And there was news 
of more and more executions, as Fidelista 
crowds roamed the streets, staging so-called 
lightning rallies to demand “Paredon”— 
the execution wall. 


FEW SEIZED PLANTS OPERATING 


On the economic front, a large number of 
factories had closed for lack of parts or raw 


‘materials, shut off by the economic blockade 


by the United States. Former American 
plants, now nationalized and manufacturing 
rubber tires, glass, textiles, and paper, were 
operating partially or not at all. The nickel, 
Manganese and copper mines were closed. 
Many thousands of industrial workers had 
been thrown out of work, swelling the ranks 
of the regular unemployed army of about 
600,000. One of the basic aims of the revolu- 
tion was to liquidate this perennial festering 
sore. 

And there was widespread disorder in agri- 
culture. The peasants had been organized in 
cooperatives and installed on the confiscated 
lands of wealthy Americans and Cubans. But 
the technical know-how disappeared togeth- 
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er with the original owners who had been 
chased off the land, and the “experts” who 
had been sent from Havana had not yet 
learned some of the basic laws of nature. 

As a result the rice and the bean crops were 
a disaster. Shortages of eggs, meat, poultry, 
and butter developed. Excluding the basic 
crops of sugarcane, which can be suppressed 
in Cuba only with great difficulty, visiting 
Communist economists were able to confirm 
that the economic disaster in agriculture was 
comparable to that in industry. 


YET CASTRO BOASTS 


Yet, Fidel Castro, addressing his followers 
from the balcony of the presidential palace 
in Havana, proclaimed: 

“Never has our country had less problems 
of an economic nature; never has our coun- 
try had so many people working; never have 
our fields seen so many hands dedicated lov- 
ingly to production.” 

Those who have been watching Fidel Castro 
closely over a period of several years have 
discovered that he regards truth as a relative 
matter; that he uses the lie, big and small, as 
a device for his political survival and ad- 
vancement. 

In these circumstances, it was important 
to learn when Fidel Castro was telling the 
truth and when he was using the lie. It was 
even more vital to discover the fundamental 
aims and intentions of that extraordinary, 
explosive, enigmatic personality, a man who 
has shaken the Americas as no other revolu- 
tionary of this century. 

These would shed light on some of the 
pressing questions of the moment. Is 
Fidel really a Communist? Is Cuba really 
a Communist state or is it some over- 
heated Caribbean novelty, concocted of 
rum and Marxism? If he has been con- 
verted to communism, could Castro still be 
detached from the Soviet bloc? Could he 
evolve into another Tito, independent of 
both Moscow and Peiping and free to enter 
into a new relationship with the United 
States? Finally, is peace between the 
United States and Castro’s Cuba still pos- 
sible? 

Immediately after the break in diplo- 
matic relations, with the United States 
and Cuba still seemingly lost in a kind of 
no man’s land somewhere between war and 
peace, I proposed to visit to Cuba for an 
up-to-date report on Fidel Castro and his 
revolution. 

Raul Roa, Cuban Foreign Minister then 
in New York to lay his country’s case 
against the United States before the United 
Nations, readily agreed to grant the required 
visa and to provide whatever facilities were 
desired. 

“Come and see for yourself,” he said, 
“and go where you like.” 

I asked if he would object to meetings 
with Roman Catholic clergy in Cuba and 
with members of the opposition. 


THERE 4 WEEKS 


“Not at all,” he replied. “We have 
nothing to conceal. Go ahead and listen 
to both sides. Naturally, you cannot ex- 
pect me to arrange meetings with our op- 
ponents. You will have do that yourself.” 

Dr. Rosa’s attitude was encouraging. It 
suggested the Cuban Government was in- 
terested in reviewing its own foreign policy, 
especially in relation to the United States, 
and that it regarded the advent of a new 
administration in Washington as an oc- 
casion for opening new negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. 

During 4 weeks in Cuba it was possible to 
assemble voluminous evidence consisting of 
statements by Castro and his chief lieuten- 
ant, Ernesto (Che) Guevara; talks with 
friends of the regime and foes who at one 
time or another had been intimately asso- 
ciated with these two men; interviews with 
Communists, with members of Castro’s 26th 
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of July movement, with industrial workers, 
peasants, members of the anti-Castro under- 
ground, Catholic clergy and others, both 
supporters and opponents of Castro * * * 
ail of them encountered during a trip across 
the greater part of the island, from Havana 
to Santiago. 

The evidence clearly shows that Cuba is 
rapidly evolving into a Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, firmly anchored in the Communist 
bloc of Russia and Red China. 

And it points to something even more 
astounding in its boldness. Having estab- 
lished the first Socialist-Communist state in 
the Western Hemisphere, Castro proposes 
to use it as a base for achieving a grandiose 
dream of a United States of Latin America. 
it would take the form of a Latin American 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, consist- 
ing of the 200 million people now living in 
the 20 Republics of Latin America. United, 
with a common market which would permit 
rapid economic development, they would 
become one of the great powers of the world. 

As the father and head of a United Latin 
A-erica, Castro would become one of the 
principal rulers of a Communist world, over 
which he would preside as an equal with 
Nikita Khrushchev, director of the European 
division; Mao Tse-tung, director of the Asi- 
atic division, and someone who is yet to 
arise as the director of the African division. 


SUPERHUMAN ENERGY 


At first sight it appeared that Castro was 
the victim of a delusion of grandeur. Yet, 
examination of the thinking, character, and 
history of Fidel Castro indicated he is capable 
of seriously entertaining such ambitions and 
of generating almost superhuman energies 
in a tireless drive to fulfill them. 

Who but a man with the wildest dreams 
and the wildest ambitions would have under- 
taken the suicidal attack, with a handful 
of youngsters, on the Moncada Barracks in 
1953 when Fulgencio Batista was in absolute 
control of the country? It was an attack 
which had noi the slightest possibility of 
success. 

But young Castro’s aim, at that time, was 
not to achieve the overthrow of the Batista 
dictatorship. It was to stage a sensational, 
death-daring act which would draw the 
attention of Cuba and the rest of the world 
to the existence of a person called Fidel 
Castro and advance his ambition to become 
the leader of the revolution against Batista. 
Castro achieved this aim, at the cost of the 
lives of many who joined him in the assault. 

Who but a man with such dreams and 
ambitions would have sailed from Mexico in 
a pathetic little boat, with a handful of 
adventures, to undertake an invasion of 
Cuba and then, after a disastrous landing, 
flee with 11 companions to the Sierra 
Maestra and convert that mountain range 
in eastern Cuba into a base for a revolu- 
tionary movement which 2 years later 
brought down the Batista dictatorship and 
brought Castro to power? 

The life of Fidel Castro is filled with wild 
dreams and ambitions. The fact that he 
has succeeded in fulfilling some of them has 
whetted his appetite and has driven him to 
still greater undertakings. 

Those who went to school with Castro 
recalled that, at an early age, he was fas- 
cinated by the works of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
Mussolini and Hitler. He once borrowed and 
never returned a shelfful of Hitler’s works 
which he found in the home of Pardo Llada, 
who is today Cuba’s leading radio commen- 
tator and not unlike the late Nazi propa- 
gandist, Paul Joseph Goebbels, in the hate- 
filled language he uses against the United 
States. 

HOW MIND WORKS 

The common elements which attracted 
Castro to the fathers of communism, nazism 
and fascism were concepts of a planned 
Socialist state, with total control concen- 
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trated in the hands of the leader. One of 
his colleagues offered the view that Castro, 
in event of a Nazi victory, would have ad- 
justed himself to it and would have pro- 
ceeded with essentially the same national 
and continental program on which he is em- 
barked at the present time. 

When history took a different turn, Castro 
faced a choice between the system and 
philosophy of the United States, on the one 
hand, and those of the Soviet Union on the 
other. The United States and its capitalist 
system, in his view, represented the status 
quo in a region of the world, Latin America, 
which was crying for change. 

Further, he was convinced the United 
States would prefer to see Latin America 
remain divided among 20 separate states 
rather than help them merge into a union 
which could later challenge its preeminent 
position in the Western Hemisphere. 

The United States, in short, did not con- 
stitute a promising ally for one who sought 
adventure and excitement and who aspired 
to fulfill the deep longings of Latin Ameri- 
cans to forge a continental union. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, did. 
It was to the interest of the Soviet Union to 
support any Latin American and any coun- 
try which could assume leadership of a 
movement to detach the southern Latin 
American part from the northern American 
part of the Western Hemisphere. And the 
Socialist or Communist doctrine provided an 
inspired body of thought and philosophy 
to attract the masses and incite them to 
revolution against the capitalist system and 
established relationships with the United 
States. 

HIS WORLD OUTLOOK 


It appears to be impossible to establish, 
at the present time, exactly when Castro 
came to the conclusion that his future as a 
political leader of Cuba and Latin America 
lay with the East, and not with the North. 

Some are convinced he had fixed his Wel- 
tanschauung (world outlook) during his 
exile in Mexico, following the Moncada ad- 
venture and prior to his landing in Cuba in 
December 1956. By that time, communism 
made “the great leap forward” into China, 
and Marxists throughout Latin America were 
encouraged to believe that the world was 
rapidly going their way. 

Further, in Mexico, Fidel Castro and his 
brother, Raul, were fascinated by the lucid 
and seductive future related by a brilliant 
and dedicated Argentine revolutionary, 
Ernesto Guevara, who had abandoned medi- 
cine for the more exciting adventure of pro- 
moting communism in Latin America. 
Guevara had retreated to Mexico from Guate- 
mala, where he had been encouraging the 
Arbenz regime along the path to communism 
until the United States stepped in and 
spoiled everything. 

Others believed Castro’s conversion oc- 
curred during the 2 years he spent in the 
wilderness of the Sierra Maestra. There, 
during the days and nights they were cooped 
up in the mountains, Guevara could pour an 
unbroken stream of sweet Marxist thoughts 
into Castro’s ear. 

Whatever the exact moment, it now ap- 
pears that Castro, by the time he came down 
the mountain and staged his revolution 
January 1, 1959, had reached the firm convic- 
tion that the world was going Communist, 
that Latin America had become ripe for 
Marxist revolution and that this was the 
opportune moment to hitch his wagon to 
a Red star and ride it to victory all the way 
to the other end of the continent, down to 
the Magellan Strait. 

Castro was hardly 30 years old at the time. 
In less than 20 years, by the time he reached 
50, he could be the leader of a continent, 
the man who carried out the vision of Simon 
Bolivar and Jose Marti of a united Latin 
America. 
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PLAN TAKES SHAPE 


In these circumstances, developments in 
Cuba began to take the form of the most 
ingenious Communist revolution of our time. 

The great Communist revolutions of Russia 
and China were the result of long, bloody 
civil wars, following exhausting world wars. 
The Communist regimes in the surrounding 
regions of eastern Europe and Asia were the 
result of conquest or pressure by these two 
giants. 

But nothing of this kind had happened in 
Cuba, whose pleasant, lazy island existence 
in the warm waters of the Caribbean had 
hardly been disturbed by two World Wars. 

The revolution against the Batista regime 
was waged not to install a Socialist or Com- 
munist state but to overthrow a corrupt 
dictatorship and replace it with a free society 
which, though leftist, would lie within the 
Western coalition. 

By encouraging this view of the revolution 
and keeping his innermost thoughts a deeply 
guarded secret, Castro won the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the Cuban 
people, estimated at more than 90 percent of 
the population of all classes. The wealthiest 
men of the country, among the first to suffer 
the consequences, contributed millions to 
help Castro finance his revolution. 

He also won over a number of American 
newspaper correspondents and writers, un- 
derstandably fascinated by the romantic 
story of a heroic rebel leader, a bearded 
Caribbean Robin Hood, waging the good 
war against evil. This made it all the easier 
later to deceive and to win speedy diplomatic 
recognition from the United States, already 
suffering discomfort because of its former 
close relations with the deposed Batista dic- 
tatorship. 

Then, when he felt it was safe to do so, 
Castro proceeded to convert an essentially 
bourgeois revolution into a Marxist, Social- 
ist-Communist revolution. This operation 
was carried out under cover of a series of 
carefully calculated provocations of the 
United States. 

Injured reaction by the United States 
facilitated angry counteraction by the Castro 
regime, with each move contributing to the 
deepening of the revolution, to use the 
language of an official Communist report_on 
Cuban developments. 


SOCIALIZED ECONOMY 


For example, when the United States was 
provoked to the point of cutting the Cuban 
sugar quota, Castro created the impres- 
sion that he was entitled to the next move. 
Having confiscated the large American sugar- 
cane holdings, he proceeded to take over 
nearly all American-owned business enter- 
prises. Under cover of an international 
conflict with the United States, he seized 
the opportunity to confiscate large privately 
owned Cuban industries, which had nothing 
to do with the issue. 

The state achieved ownership or control 
of nearly all the industry and agriculture 
in the country and Cuba’s economy was 
thereby “socialized.” 

After provoking the American and British- 
owned oil companies into shutting down 
their refineries and terminating their sup- 
ply of petroleum from Western sources, 
mostly Venezuelan, Castro, with hypocriti- 
cal indignation, turned to the Soviet Union 
to save the Cuban economy from imminent 
collapse. With the market for its one-crop 
sugar economy transferred to the Soviet bloc 
and to China and with the sources of its 
petroleum transferred to Russia, the Cuban 
economy was now solidly bolted to the Com- 
munist bloc of the east. 

It took Castro just 2 years after he 
landed from Mexico to stage his revolution 
for the overthrow of the Batista regime. 
And it took him just under 2 years after 
seizing power, to carry out the second, more 
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important revolution, designed to produce a 
Socialist state linked to Russia and Red 
‘ China. 

The extent to which Castro consulted Rus- 
sia and Red China beforehand is still a 
deeply guarded secret. It would be reason- 
able to assume that Castro and especially 
Guevara, who is responsible for Cuba’s eco- 
nomic life, never would have forced the cut- 
ting off of the U.S. sugar market and 
the Western supply of petroleum with- 
out having first received firm assurances of 
substitute markets from Moscow and Pei- 
ping. 

POLISH ADVICE 

Another subject of speculation is whether 
the economic break with the United States 
was inspired by Moscow and Peiping or by 
Havana itself. According to Communist 
sources, Moscow and even Peiping were dis- 
turbed by the speed with which Castro was 
moving. They suggested, according to this 
version, that he proceed more cautiously, 
lest he provoke the United States into a 
violent reaction which would spoil the dawn 
of the first Socialist-Communist state of 
Latin America. 

It is known that Wladislaw Gomulka, 
Communist party chief in Poland, at a pri- 
vate meeting with Castro during the United 
Nations General Assembly in September, 
urged the Cuban leader to follow the Polish 
example in dealing more diplomatically 
with the Roman Catholic Church. Gomulka 
also urged him to hold elections such as 
those staged in Eastern Europe so as to 
legalize his position and that of the Cuban 
Government. 

Castro was incensed by these suggestions. 
He told Gomulka, in effect, to mind his own 
business because he, Castro, knew more than 
Gomulka about how to make and run &@ 
revolution. Castro was proudly hinting at 
the fact that he had been able to seize 
power in Cuba by himself, without outside 
help or interference while Gomulka held 
Office in Poland by conquest of the Soviet 
Army. 

When Castro brushed aside Soviet and 
Soviet-inspired warnings, Cuban Commu- 
nists began to complain that he was much 
too radical, too extreme, too unpredictable 
and too undisciplined. Castro retorted they 
were too conservative, too old fashioned to 
be able to take full advantage of the revolu- 
tionary situations developing in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Soon word passed around that Castro and 
Guevara had become “more Communist 
than the Communists.” 


RED CHINA PATTERN 


There appears to be an element of truth 
in this remark in the sense that the two 
Cuban leaders are “more Communist than 
the Communists” of Cuba, who follow the 
more conservative line of Russia. They are 
attracted more to the violent, extremist 
position of Communist China. Guevara 
publicly described the Cuban revolution as 
being similar in origin to the Chinese rather 
than the Russian because it began as a 
peasant, agrarian revolution rather than as 
a@ proletariat, urban revolution. 

Some of Castro supporters, still refusing 
to believe what they suspect has happened 
in Cuba, cite the occasional tiffs between 
their leader and the Cuban Communists as 
evidence that he is independent of the Com- 
munists, both those at home and abroad. 
They maintain Castro is using them simply 
to promote his own purposes, though they 
recognize the Communists might be using 
Castro to promote their purposes. 

However, regardless who thinks he is using 
whom, both are joined in the common basic 
purpose of establishing a Socialist-Commu- 
nist state in Cuba as a model for all Latin 
American Republics and of securing the 
“independence” of these Republics from 
“imperialist” control by the United States. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Though Castro may claim it was he who 
courted and won the hand of the Soviet 
Union, rather than vice versa, he finds him- 
self in the position of the boy who ran and 
ran after a girl until she captured him. 

By transferring the source of his oil sup- 
ply from the West, Castro put himself com- 
pletely at the mercy of Khrushchev, Castro 
has only a 15-day reserve of oil, on which 
the life of the Cuban economy depends. 
Since Cuba at present has no alternative 
source, Khrushchev, through control of its 
oil supply, holds the power to destroy Castro 
at will. 

However, Castro, an unorthodox “inde- 
pendent” Marxist, can find a measure of 
security in the fact that Khrushchev needs 
Castro much as Castro needs Khrushchev. 
This seems to provide the basis for a firm 
marriage. 

THE REPORTER 


Joseph Newman has been the Herald 
Tribune’s chief United Nations correspond- 
ent since 1958. Previously he had been a 
foreign correspondent for the newspaper 
since he joined it in 1940 and was assigned 
to the Tokyo bureau. He went to Buenos 
Aires as Latin American correspondent after 
Pearl Harbor, reporting much of the time 
on the rise of Juan Peron in Argentina. In 
1947 he assisted in reporting on the Council 
of Foreign Ministers meeting in Moscow. He 
remained there for 2 years after Premier 
Stalin reversed a decision he had made and 
permitted the Herald Tribune to reopen its 
bureau that had been closed for several 
years. Mr. Newman was reassigned to the 
Berlin bureau in 1949 and from there to 
London in 1950. He returned to Buenos 
Aires as Latin American correspondent in 
1955 following the overthrow of Peron. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 20, 1961] 


Cusa—S.S.R.—AN INCUBATOR FOR MARXISM 
(By Joseph Newman) 


By threading together bits of pieces of pub- 
lished speeches and statements by Fidel 
Castro and Ernesto (Che) Guevara, his 
Marxist mentor and chief lieutenant, it is 
possible to produce an account of their 
Marxist faith; their conviction that the 
world is rapidly going Communist, possibly 
taking the United States with it, and their 
insistence on Cuban-type revolutions for the 
overthrow of capitalist regimes in the 
other Latin American countries so that they 
might be joined together into a powerful 
union. 

Talking is one of Fidel Castro’s greatest 
weaknesses. It seems he is literally in- 
capable of surrendering a microphone, once 
he has taken hold of it on a public platform 
or in a television studio, in less than 4 
hours. 

Talk is both a disease and a drug for 
Castro, according to a Cuban who knows him 
intimately. He observed that Castro is ad- 
dicted to talk because, as a supreme egotist, 
he loves to hear himself speak. After treat- 
ing himself to several hours of this, he 
satisfies a deep-felt hunger and thirst, talk 
being Castro’s substitute for food and drink. 

This does not necessarily do violence to 
the view that Castro is the most powerful 
public speaker on the world stage today. 
Some of us who have heard the leading 
political figures of the day, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, President Kennedy, British 
Prime Minister Macmillan, French President 
de Gaulle and West German Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, agree that none can compare with 
Castro in the power to arouse the emotions of 
a@ mass audience. 


CASTRO’Ss THOUGHTS 


In the process of talking on and on, both 
in public and in private, Castro inevitably 
gives away some of his innermost thoughts, 
and when these recur with considerable fre- 
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quency it is fair to conclude that they are 
firmly rooted in his mind. 

Recently, chatting at a nightclub during 
the early hours of the morning with Armino 
Savioli, Havana correspondent of the Italian 
Communist newspaper Unita, Castro 
blurted: 

“Revolution will break out simultaneously 
in many Latin American countries. It will 
sweep away prejudices (against commu- 
nism?) and Latin America will be converted 
(by Castro?) into a single nation, large, free, 
independent, and civilized.” 

He continued: “We hope the other Latin 
American peoples will follow our example. 
In the final analysis, we are one people. We 
all speak the same language, from Pata- 
gonia to the Rio Grande, and we have a 
common history, which can be summarized 
in few words: First we were exploited as 
colonies of Spain and then we were exploited 
by the United States.” 

He came close to embracing the Commu- 
nist Party publicly when he said: “It is the 
only Cuban party which always had un- 
equivocably advocated a radical change in 
the existing order—a change in social rela- 
tions.” 

BOWS TOWARD REDS 


And he came close to repenting publicly 
his past attitude toward the party and his 
“bourgeois prejudices” in this passage: 

“It is true that at the beginning the Com- 
munists did not have confidence in me and 
in us insurgents in general. Their lack of 
confidence was justified. Their position was 
entirely correct, ideologically. The Com- 
munists had reason to distrust us since we 
leaders of the revolution, notwithstanding 
the fact that we had read the Marxist works, 
were still full of petty bourgeois prejudices 
and all kinds of vacillations.” 

According to informed sources, Castro was 
infuriated when he learned that his state- 
ments had been published by Unita. The 
account cabled from Rome by Presna Latina, 
his own news agency, was suppressed, but 
one newspaper in the interior of Cuba, 
Sierra Maestra, of Santiago, published the 
dispatch, possibly because the directive from 
Havana did not arrive in time. 

The Cuban leaders are still reluctant to 
declare their revolution officially to be So- 
cialist-Communist (this being a reference to 
socialism as practiced in the Communist 
countries as distinct from the Scandinavian 
countries). That may be due to their view 
that a precise definition would strengthen 
the opposition in Cuba and raise unneces- 
sary obstacles for the advance of the revo- 
lution through the rest of Catholic Latin 
America, 

POLITICAL TACTICS 


Sierra Maestra is the official organ of the 
26th of July movement, and publication in 
that newspaper in Santiago, the virtual cap- 
ital of the revolutionary movement, must 
have infuriated Castro all the more. Dis- 
closure of his remarks provided more evi- 
dence for the view that Castro was aban- 
doning the 26th of July movement and was 
turning to the Communist Party. 

Dr. Francisco Alabau-Trelles, a former 
member of the Cuban Supreme Court, told 
me that his suspicions about Castro were 
confirmed during a personal meeting im- 
mediately after the Cuban leader returned 
from his good-will visit to the United States 
in 1959. 

After relating to Castro that the Commu- 
nist Party was developing furiously in Cuba, 
Dr. Alabau-Trelles appealed to him to acti- 
vate the 26th of July movement, to which 
they both belonged, and to convert it im- 
mediately into a political party. 

Castro replied, according to Dr. Alabau- 
Trelles, that there was no need to do so; 
that the 26th of July movement had already 
fulfilled its function. 








The conclusion was that the Communist 
party would be permitted to continue de- 
veloping and gaining strength as the only 
political party of the country. 

Dr. Alabau-Trelles subsequently left Cuba 
for exile in the United States. 


YIELDED MOVEMENT TO REDS 


Manuel Ray, former Minister of Public 
Works in the Castro government and now the 
leader of a revolutionary movement to over- 
throw it, reported that he, too, once insisted 
that the 26th of July movement be developed 
into a political organization to meet the 
growing threat from the Communist party. 

Raul Castro, Minister of Armed Forces, re- 
plied that the 26th of July movement had 
fulfilled its purpose when the stage of strug- 
gle against the Batista dictatorship was suc- 
cessfully concluded and that there no longer 
Was any reason for its existence. 

Manuel Ray reported that 8@ percent of 
the directive personnel of the 26th of July 
movement has been removed and replaced 
by Communists. This is tantamount to 
liquidating what was once a popular revolu- 
tionary movement of all classes, mostly anti- 
Communist, by turning it over to the Com- 
munists. 

In September, addressing a rally which 
had been organized to repudiate the attack 
on his regime by the conference of American 
Foreign Ministers at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
Castro again alluded to his continental 
aspirations: 

“Our small Fatherland today represents 
interests which go beyond our borders. Our 
small Fatherland has been destined to be- 
come the beacon which lights the way for 
millions and millions of men and women, 
such as ourselves, who are suffering in Latin 
America today what we suffered yesterday. 
We have been given a glorious destiny and 
we will be a light which never will be ex- 
tinguished. A light which each day will be 
more brilliant, and its rays will extend far- 
ther each day over the lands of fraternal 
Latin America.” 


A CALL FOR REVOLT 


The multitude, at his request, adopted by 
acclamation the so-called Declaration of 
Havana, which is tantamount to a public 
call to the peoples of Latin America to re- 
pudiate their governments and to extend the 
aims of the Cuban revolution throughout 
the continent. 

Castro said the declaration would be sub- 
mitted to “all revolutionary organizations of 
Latin America,” which are Communist and 
other subversive groups organized to over- 
throw Latin American governments presently 
allied to the United States. 

The sixth article of the “declaration” sheds 
an interesting sidelight on Castro’s political 
complexion. After denouncing the “financial 
oligarchy” and discrimination against the 
Negro in the United States, it complained 
about the treatment accorded Robert Oppen- 
heimer, the physicist, and Paul Robeson, the 
singer, and expressed indignation over the 
execution of the Rosenbergs. 

A few weeks later Castro’s firing squad 
executed Porfirio Ramirez, the highly re- 
spected president of the Santa Clara Uni- 
versity Students Federation, and two others 
accused of combating the Cuban regime on 
the ground that the government had turned 
Communist. There was not a murmur of 
complaint from the millions around the 
world who had raised the outcry against the 
execution of the Rosenbergs. And there was 
hardly a murmur when Castro, on January 4, 
1961, published his new laws decreeing the 
death penalty for those engaged in counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

As many pointed out, if Batista had applied 
such laws, Castro would have been executed 
years ago and the Cuban revolution might 
not have taken the present course. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


IN THE FIRST TRENCH 


In an address last June, Castro said: 
“Today we are the first trench of Latin 
America (in a struggle against North Amer- 
ica); the humble masses of all the peoples 
of this continent look to Cuba, full of hope, 
and they do not hesitate to say that Cuba 
is their example, that their triumph de- 
pends on the triumph of Cuba. And this 
is the role which we Cubans are playing in 
the first trench of America.” 

In his speech in New York’s Central Park, 
April 22, 1959, Castro said: “We will unite all 
the peoples of Latin America in a great as- 
piration. * * * We will continue carrying 
our message to the peoples of the south, 
of the center and of the north, from Pata- 
gonia to Alaska.” 

Guevara, 26 days after he and Castro took 
power, was the first to disclose publicly what 
they had in mind. The following portentous 
passage, lost in the excitement of the mo- 
ment and the flood of news about the over- 
throw of the Batista regime, is from a speech 
he delivered in Havana on January 27, 1959: 

“We have demonstrated that a small group 
of determined men, supported by the people 
and not afraid to die, if necessary, can over- 
whelm a regular disciplined army and defeat 
it definitively. That is the fundamental les- 
sion. There is another which should be 
learned by our brothers of Latin America, 
who find themselves economically in the 
same agrarian category as ourselves, and 
that is that they must undertake agrarian 
revolutions, fight in the fields and in the 
mountains, and from there carry the revolu- 
tion to the cities, where they should not try 
to achieve it without integral social con- 
tent. 

REVOLT NOT LIMITED 


“Now, in view of our experiences, the ques- 
tion arises regarding our future, which is 
intimately tied to that of all the underdevel- 
oped countries of Latin America. The revo- 
lution is not limited to the Cuban nation, as 
it has touched the conscience of Latin Amer- 
ica and has solemnly alerted the enemies of 
our peoples.” 

Guevara subsequently published a book 
intended to serve as a manual for conducting 
guerrilla warfare and for carrying out a 
Cuba-type revolution in the other republics 
of Latin America. 

In a television report to the nation on his 
recent tour of the Communist countries of 
Eastern Europe and Asia, Guevara made a 
sensationally frank and forthright declara- 
tion of Communist intentions. Explaining 
why Russia and China are virtually subsidiz- 
ing Cuba with above-market prices for its 
sugar, with credits and other favors, Guevara 
said: 

“They consider that really the example 
which Cuba is giving is helping Latin Amer- 
ica very much to repeat what happened in 
Cuba, and in the measure that the Cuban 
example is repeated, to that extent imperial- 
ism (meaning the United States) will be de- 
nied bases of supply (of raw materials) and, 
naturally, its power of aggression will be 
weakened.” 

RED CHINA’S ATTITUDE 


One could hardly ask for a more direct 
statement of the Russian and Red Chinese 
intention to use Cuba for a continental 
scheme to cut off the United States from its 
source of raw materials in Latin America. 
If the Communists achieve this aim, the 
position of the United States as a great power 
obviously would be imperiled. 

Guevara disclosed a discussion he held 
with Premier Chou En-lai of Red China re- 
garding a phrase in a proposed joint com- 
munique which would describe China’s offer 
of a $60 million credit. Cuba would repay 
the credit in 15 years, without interest, or, 
if it preferred, it did not have to repay the 
credit at all. 





April 14 


The Cuban draft of the proposed communi- 
que referred to “disinterested aid by the 
Socialist countries.” 

Pollowing is the text of Guevara’s descrip- 
tion of the scene: 

“They (the Chinese) refused absolutely to 
accept the word ‘disinterested. They said 
that they were giving aid, but it was an in- 
terested aid; that it was interested aid even 
when it did not bear monetary interest be- 
cause Cuba at this moment is one of the 
countries in the vanguard of the struggle 
against imperialism and imperialism is the 
common enemy of all people; that aid for 
Cuba was in the interest of all the Socialist 
countries.” 

As a result, the word “disinterested” was 
dropped and the communique referred sim- 
ply to “aid.” 

THEY ARE RIGHT 

Guevara commented later: ‘“They are right 
when they say that it is not disinterested. 
It is aid which permits us to maintain our- 
selves in this post, which today is the van- 
guard in the struggle against North Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 

It is not without significance that Guevara 
was in Moscow at the moment when leaders 
of 81 Communist Parties of the world, in- 
cluding the Cuban party, were assembled 
there for a conference. 

A declaration issued by the conference de- 
scribed Cuba as “a luminous example for 
Latin America”—a _ description which 
Guevara said he supported with enthusiasm. 

The fact that Cuba was mentioned four 
times in the declaration, Guevara continued, 
indicates the capital importance which the 
Communist Parties of the world attach to it. 

Then he said: “For us, really, it was an 
important event; a matter worthy of pride, 
to see the importance they assigned to the 
Cuban revolution, which is considered one 
of the outstanding phenomena of the pres- 
ent world and which, perhaps, after the 
Chinese revolution, is the most important 
development which has taken place in the 
world in the struggle against the imperialist 
powers.” 

MARXISM SELF-EVIDENT 


It is a fact that Communists in Cuba and 
elsewhere look upon the Castro revolution as 
one which, if successfully developed into 
continental proportion, would become com- 
parable in scope and importance to the Chi- 
nese Communist revolution. 

In an article published October 8, 1960, by 
the Cuban magazine Verde Olivo, Guevara 
made the following statement, which should 
eliminate any lingering doubts about the 
character of the Cuban revolution: 

“When asked whether or not we are 
Marxists, our position is the same as that of 
a physicist or a biologist when asked if he is 
a Newtonian or if he is a Pasteurian. 

“There are truths so evident, so much a 
part of people’s knowledge that it is now use- 
less to discuss them. One ought to be Marx- 
ist with the same naturalness with which 
one is Newtonian in physics, or Pasteurian 
in biology. 

“Beginning with the revolutionary Marx, 
a political group with concrete ideas estab- 
lishes itself. Basing itself on the giants, 
Marx and Engels, and developing through 
successive steps with personalties, like Lenin, 
Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and the new Soviet and 
Chinese rulers, it establishes a body of 
doctrines and, let us say, examples to follow.” 


RUSSIA THE GUARDIAN 


Blas Roca, secretary general of the Cuban 
Communist Party, followed this with this 
statement to the party’s national commit- 
tee on January 25: 

“Deep knowledge of Marxism-Leninism has 
become a necessity for all revolutionary 
groups, for all those who want to fulfill their 
responsibilities to the revolution, large or 
small, major or minor.” 
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Earlier, addressing the eighth national as- 
sembly of the party, the Cuba Communist 
chief cited the Cuban revolution as a reply 
to those who alleged that Socialist-Commu- 
nist revolutions could not occur in a Western 
Hemisphere dominated by the United States. 

If Cuba could do it, he suggested other 
Latin-American countries should be able to 
follow suit. He mentioned Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras 
and El Salvador as countries he would like 
to see joining up next. 

He suggested that the Latin-American 
countries were now free to stage Marxist 
revolutions in the Western Hemisphere be- 
cause the “Socialist camp” led by Russia and 
China have achieved such strength as to be 
able to neutralize the United States. 

Cubans say that Khrushchev’s threat to 
fire nuclear rockets at the United States in 
event of an attack on their country has 
held back Washington’s hand. Blas Roca 
was suggesting that other Latin-American 
countries could similarly expect to come 
under Khrushchev’s umbrella, which would 
protect their Socialist-Communist revolu- 
tions from intervention by the United States. 
{From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 

21, 1961] 


Cusa—S.S.R.—Economy Is BEING BUILT ON 
Soviet LINES 


(By Joseph Newman) 


If the character of the new Cuban state is 
to be tested by its deeds, then these will be 
found running true to the Marxist words of 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara, Fidel Castro’s chief 
lieutenant, and Blas Roca, secretary-general 
of the Cuban Communist Party. 

The economic structure, under Guevara’s 
direct control, is being built along classical 
Soviet lines. 

Peasants are being organized in collective 
farms, hardly distinguishable from the Rus- 
sian kolkhorz. 

Guevara also introduced the Soviet-style 
state farm, which is supplementary to the 
collective farm system. The state farm is 
run pretty much as’ government-owned fac- 
tory, with the peasant working for a regular, 
fixed wage and without the pretense ac- 
corded to the collective farmer, who is en- 
couraged to believe that he owns his land 
and his crops. 


INDUSTRIES CONSOLIDATED 


Guevara began fashioning industry along 
centralized Soviet lines in October by group- 
ing related manufacturing plants. He con- 
solidated 22 companies dealing with vehicles 
and motors; 13 in the field of soft drinks and 
other refreshments, including Coca-Cola, 
now known as Coca-Cola Nationalizada, 82 
shoe manufacturing plants; 9 match fac- 
tories; 26 flour mills; 10 cleaners and dyers; 
27 papermills; 51 chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical plants; 8 salt manufacturers; 34 steel 
and metal works; 62 cigar and cigarette man- 
ufacturers, and 8 firms in communications. 

Since then Guevara has been busy consoli- 
dating 180 other nationalized companies, in- 
variably confiscated from foreign and Cuban 
owners. 

Together with 161 sugar mills, 4 oil re- 
fineries, and the principal mines of the coun- 
try, Guevara estimated the state now owns 
and operates 75 percent of the industrial 
production of Cuba. 

To impel the proletariat to higher produc- 
tivity, Cuba’s economic czar introduced a 
plan known in Russia as the stakhanovite 
system—a modern Marxist term for the out- 
moded capitalist practice known as the 
Sweatshop system. 

The recently announced 4-year Juceplan 
(taken from Junta Central de Planifica- 
cion—Central Planning Board) is an off- 
spring of the Soviet 5-year Gosplan. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The plan, intended to advance the indus- 
trialization of Cuba, was drafted by a mixed 
Cuban and Latin American group, predomi- 
nantly Communist Party members, in con- 
sultation with a technical group composed of 
five Russians, two Czechs, one Pole, and one 
East German. Sergei Mikhailovich Kud- 
riatsev, Soviet Ambassador in Havana, and 
Mikhail Kuzmin, Soviet Vice Minister of 
Foreign Trade, who visited Havana in De- 
cember, also are reported to have had a 
hand in the final plan, for understandable 
reasons. 

CORRELATED WITH REDS 

The Cuban plan must be correlated with 
the production plans of Russia and the other 
Communist states because the latter are 
to supply most of the industrial equipment 
involved. In the process, the Cuban econ- 
omy will become more closely integrated 
into the economy of the Communist bloc. 

Announcement of the new economic plan 
was accompanied by reorganization of the 
government administrative structure, which 
again revealed the influence of Moscow. As 
in the case of the Soviet Union, commerce 
was divided between two ministries—do- 
mestic and foreign—with the state, of course, 
in full control of both. Guevara, while 
moving from president of the National Bank 
to head of the newly created Ministry of In- 
dustry, will remain the economic overlord 
of the country. 

He recently assured the “petty bour- 
geoisie” that they need not fear expropri- 
ation of that sector of commerce still in 
private hands because the state, at the mo- 
ment, does not have enough trained person- 
nel to handle all the enterprises which al- 
ready have been nationalized. 

To help overcome the shortage he said 
2,400 Cubans will be sent to Communist 
countries for training as technicians. 

In a chat with a correspondent of Unita, 
Italian Communist organ, Castro said there 
were between 200 and 300 Russian tech- 
nicians in Cuba. He refrained from estimat- 
ing the total number of foreign Communists 
in Cuba today. Manuel Ray, former Minis- 
ter of Public Works in the Castro govern- 
ment, put the figure at 6,000. 

The foreign Communists in Cuba are from 
many countries, including the United States. 
Those from Latin America are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from Cubans. If many are 
from China, Russia and Eastern Europe, they 
are cleverly keeping out of the public eye 
as much as possible so as not to create the 
impression of an invasion from the Com- 
munist East. 

The political as well as the economic sec- 
tor is being drafted along Soviet lines to 
produce an overall highly centralized, 
tightly controlled totalitarian state. A new 
political structure, complementing the new 
economic structure, is in a state of gestation 
at the moment, but the outline already is 
visible. 

Perhaps there is no better authority for 
anticipating political plans in Cuba than the 
Communist Party. The official text of the 
proceedings of the party’s national assembly 
calls for a congress of one chamber that will 
meet for “limited periods.” When not in 
session, the functions of the congress will 
be exercised by “a permanent committee” 
(known in Russia as the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet). 

There is to be a purely symbolic President 
“without executive functions” and Premier, 
who will be the “head of the Government 
and director of its policy.” 


LIKE RUSSIAN SOVIETS 


Another provision in the program adopted 
by the Communist Party said: “In the proc- 
ess of development of the revolution the 
Government will go on strengthening its 
composition with direct representatives of 
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the working class, poor peasants, Negro 
masses, and different revolutionary forces.” 

This, in effect, is what the Russians call 
soviets, councils representing different 
groups. 

Blas Roca, in his report as secretary-gen- 
eral of the party, foreshadowed the creation 
of a single political party for a one-party 
system (a la Russe) when he said: 

“We believe that, with the development of 
the revolution and its advance, with the 
ever-closer coordination and cooperation of 
the revolutionary forces, we can and must, 
at the proper time, reach complete union, 
a fusion of all these forces into a single 
movement.” 

Cuban leaders for several months were be- 
lieved to be preparing the ground for crea- 
tion of a one-party state, but this appears 
to be the first time that a person holding 
an important position of power has hinted 
at it so broadly. 

After the revolution, the traditional po- 
litical parties of Cuba were suppressed and 
their leaders went into exile, mostly in the 
United States. The Communist Party (called 
Partido Socialista Popular) was the only 
party permitted to function, and it had the 
field to itself when Castro dismayed his lib- 
eral, leftist, anti-Communist associates by 
allowing his 26th of July movement to run 
down instead of converting it into a formal 
political party that would assume the anti- 
Communist or at least non-Communist lead- 
ership of the country. 

FUSION PLAN ON FOOT 

The present plan is to fuse the strength- 
ened Communist Party with the crippled 
26th of July movement, university, trade 
union, peasant and a motley assortment of 
other groups into a single political party 
under a new nondescript name, such as 
Partido Revolucionario Unido (United Revo- 
lutionary Party). 

Involved in all this is an exceptionally 
astute maneuver whereby the Communists, 
whose name handicaps them in Catholic 
Cuba, will obliterate their identity so they 
may more easily secure all reins of power 
through their control of the one-party sys- 
tem. If successful in Cuba, the maneuver 
can be expected to be repeated in the other 
Catholic countries of Latin America. It must 
be assumed that the clandestine, as distinct 
from the public, branch of each Communist 
Party will remain intact and will continue to 
operate as always. 

Once the single party is organized and a 
new constitution adopted, probably along 
the lines mentioned earlier, Castro will be 
able to stage his long-delayed national elec- 
tions. The results can even now be forecast 
with a fair measure of accuracy: Some- 
where between 80 and 100 percent for Castro 
and his new party, and insignificant per- 
centages for any candidates who can be 
found to run against them. That will be 
Castro’s answer to the persistent prodding 
by the United States that he call national 
elections. 

Cubans and Latin Americans in general 
are not at ail amused whenever the State 
Department or individual Americans start 
complaining about the absence of elections 
and democracy in Cuba. They invariably 
ask what happened to these good clean 
American sentiments during the time of 
the bloody Batista dictatorship. 

It is generally agreed that soon after he 
took power, if he had called elections, Castro 
could have won, in a free and fair contest, 
by an overwhelming majority of the votes, 
possibly around 90 percent. That would 
have ended any complaints from any quar- 
ter, qualified or not, to make them. It also 
would have appeared to give Castro a man- 
date to do what he pleased. 

Therefore, many have asked why Castro 
did not hold his elections immediately after 
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he overthrew Batista. “he best answer is 
that, had he done so, he would have had to 
permit other parties to come into being, and 
these parties, however small, would have 
raised a storm of opposition against the 
transition to socialism-communism and the 
creation of a totalitarian state. 

Further, elected congressmen of his own 
26th of July movement, which Castro then 
would have had to use for his party, also in 
large part would have rebelled against him. 
Castro evidently concluded it would be less 
turbulent to wait and to proceed by his pres- 
ent devious means to establish his one-party 
system and his totalitarian state. 


JUDICIARY PURGED TWICE 


The process of setting up the new order 
in Cuba involves the “cleansing” of the judi- 
cial system to eliminate those who cling to 
reactionary or bourgeois interpretations of 
the law. Castro once said that Roman law 
could not be retained as the basis of justice 
in a progressive society because it was created 
to serve the interests of capitalists. Castro 
purports to speak with some authority be- 
cause, by profession, he is a lawyer. 

He therefore undertook a second purge of 
the judiciary, which already had been purged 
of Batista men soon after the overthrow of 
the dictatorship in 1959. 

Last month Castro expelled 114 judges and 
magistrates who were considered unsym- 
pathetic to the new system. Since Castro 
took power, only 14 of the original 31 mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court retained their 
seats. The others either retired, resigned, 
or were dismissed. Five of them went into 
exile abroad. 

Regimentation of the economic, political, 
and judicial systems is being accompanied 
by regimentation of all forms of communica- 
tion. The state-controlled press, radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, theater, and educa- 
tional system are being so directed as to 
induce the population to repudiate values of 
the past, with which corrupt Cuban politi- 
cians and the United States are associated, 
and to accept Marxist values of the future, 
with which the present Cuban rulers and the 
“new democracies” of the East are identified. 


ESPIONAGE WIDESPREAD 


An inevitable concomitant of the new de- 
mocracy is a widespread network of internal 
espionage to which the public is invited to 
contribute by denouncing anyone suspected 
of plotting against the security of the state, 
whether father, mother, husband, wife, 
brother, sister, son, or daughter. 

Several months ago Castro called for the 
organization of vigilamce committees, and 
now an estimated 100,000 pairs of eyes are 
spying for the state in all parts of the 
country. That amounts to 1 volunteer spy 
for each 65 inhabitants of Cuba. The sys- 
tem was inspired by that in practice in 
Russia. 

The vigilance committees originally were 
introduced into the Cuban trade union or- 
ganization by Lazaro Pena, one of the top- 
ranking men of the Cuban Communist 
Party and a member of its central commit- 
tee. Pena used the committees to denounce 
counterrevolutionaries, remove them from 
key positions in the Cuban Confederation 
of Labor and replace them with Communists 
or Communist sympathizers. His success is 
proved by the fact that David Salvador, 
former head of the confederation, was im- 
prisoned (because of his opposition to Com- 
munist infiltration) and was replaced by 
Jesus Soto, who acts as a front for Pena. 

The vigilance committees subsequently 
Were expanded so that they now have one 
or more agents in every apartment house 
building and every block of the principal 
cities and towns of the country. 

A state with vigilance committees invari- 
ably complements them with listening de- 
vices to penetrate private quarters. At the 
insistence of a Havana resident who visited 
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me in my hotel room, I found it necessary, 
for the first time since I left Moscow in 
1949, to turn on the water in the bathroom 
before we could begin speaking about life 
in the “new democracy.” 


—_—_— 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 22, 1961] 


Cusa—S.S.R.—FicHT Over CoMMUNISM 
Spuiits NaTIon 


(By Joseph Newman) 


Communism and anticommunism are in- 
creasing at a rapid rate in Cuba, generat- 
ing tremendous pressures in opposite direc- 
tions and pulling the country to pieces. 

It is widely assumed in the West that peo- 
ple automatically react against totalitarian 
socialism or communism. Developments in 
Cuba are severely shaking this assumption. 
It ts impossible to cite specific figures, but 
there is evidence that a considerable number 
of Cubans accept and support the current 
policies of the Castro government, whether 
the policies are called Socialist, Communist, 
Fidelist or anything else. 

This can be confirmed by taking a trip 
along the length of the island and stopping 
to talk with people in the principal cities 
and in the fields. It is true, Cubans fre- 
quently conceal their thoughts when their 
ideas run against the government, but it is 
not difficult to sense when a Cuban is speak- 
ing with honest conviction, and when he is 
parroting the official line to protect himself 
from suspicion. 


MANY DISCLOSED FEELINGS 


With all the danger involved, it was ex- 
traordinary how many Cubans approached 
this correspondent, a total stranger, and dis- 
closed their opposition to the regime. Some, 
confident they could trust an American visi- 
tor, even related details of subversive, coun- 
terrevolutionary activities in which they were 
engaged. 

But it was also striking to see how many 
Cubans spoke about Castro and his program 
with faith and fanaticism. They said they 
were not Communists, and I believe they 
were speaking the truth. They said that the 
Government’s program, by whatever name 
it was called, offered more hope of progress 
for the people, especially the working peo- 
ple, than any which had been advanced in 
the past. And I am convinced that they 
really believe that. 

Returning to the Habana Libre Hotel one 
day I found that it was literally being in- 
vaded by hundreds of guajiros who, at the 
very height of the sugarcane harvest, when 
they were badly needed in the fields to cut 
cane, had been invited by Castro to spend a 
few days, as guests of the state, at one of 
the most luxurious hotels in the hemi- 
sphere. 

After chatting for awhile, one of the gua- 
jiros, with tears welling in his eyes, con- 
fided: “If it had not been for Fidel and the 
revolution, I would never have been able in 
my entire life to set foot in such a hotel. 
This was a hotel for the rich—for rich 
Cubans and rich North Americans. Now it 
is a hotel for the workers.” 

This is part of the “bread and circus” 
policy of astute dictators, but it pleased this 
particular worker and his companions tre- 
mendously. 

And the former Havana Hilton, once a 
Caribbean playground for the Iuxury-loving, 
is now being turned into a proletarian hotel. 

As evidence of the change and the up- 
heaval which had taken place, an admirer 
if the regime pointed with great satisfac- 
tion to a wide sign, placed smack in the 
middle of the lobby, with public notices such 
as the following, written in white chalk: 

“Companions, don’t forget the lecture 
tonight (often by a Communist or pro-Com- 
munist supporter of the regime) in the Am- 
bassador’s suite—lunch will be served be- 
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tween 12 and 2 on the second floor—buses 
will leave at 2:30 for a tour.” 

On a table supporting the blackboard was 
an inexhaustible pile of the Communist 
Party newspaper Hoy. 

The elegant, bejeweled couples who for- 
merly patronized the hotel would have been 
dismayed by the sight, yet the admirer of 
the regime remarked: “Isn't this a beautiful 
revolution.” 

The blackboard recalled something of the 
atmosphere in the Moscow hotels. So did 
the new type of foreign guests encountered 
in the lobbies of the Habana Libre, the Rivi- 
era, the Capri, and the other luxury hotels 
of Havana. Many of them, from all parts of 
the world, notably Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia, were being treated to subsidized 
conducted tours of the island. There was 
also a good sprinkling of American liberals 
and leftists of various shades, attracted to 
what promised to be the brave new world of 
the future, just as they once had been at- 
tracted to Moscow in the 1920’s and the 
1930's. 

SCHOOLS PROPAGANDA 


At Santa Clara, a short drive to the east 
of Havana, Castro was given a tremendous 
ovation by at least 100,000 persons, mostly 
young people, attending a rally for the ded- 
ication of a military barracks which had 
been turned into a technical school. Con- 
struction of a considerable number of 
schools has proved to be one of the great 
achievements of the revolution and one from 
which Castro and his men are seeking to ex- 
tract the maximum propaganda advantage. 

The turnout was particularly impressive, 
because Santa Clara is one of the strongest 
centers of anti-Castro sentiment in the 
country. I asked an 18-year-old girl, a mem- 
ber of the Young Rebels, why she was so en- 
thusiastic about the Castro regime. She 
replied: 

“I believe in this movement, and I am 
working day and night for it, without any 
pay, without any gain for myself. I am 
helping mobilize thousands of members to 
enlarge the ranks of the Young Rebels, 
and I am doing that because I feel we must 
defend this revolution against anyone who 
tries to overthrow it. 


WANTS TO DO GOOD 


“You have no idea how things were here 
before. Our people had a very bad time. I 
know, because I have seen it. Now they are 
being given something. And that’s good. 
I want to do good for my country, and I be- 
lieve I am doing good by supporting this 
government.” 

This girl said she was not a Communist 
and never had anything to do with commu- 
nism. In fact, she had never even heard of 
communism until it was leveled against the 
Castro government. She said she didn’t 
care whether the government proved to be 
Communist or not. 

“If doing good, if helping the poor is being 
a Communist, then, as Fidel says, commu- 
nism is all right with me,” she concluded. 

A large number of other young people 
spoke in the same vein. 


“WE'LL STRING HIM UP” 


At Camaguey, the colored porter at the 
hotel said: “If Tony Varona ever returns 
here, we’ll drag him through the streets and 
string him up. And we'll do the same to 
Prio Socorras.’’ 

Mr. Varona, a former politiciam from 
Camaguey, the cattle center of Cuba, is now 
directing one of the praneaenerar 
Cuban groups operating out of Miami. Mr. 
Prio Socorras, a former president of the Re- 
public, broke recently with Castro. 

Asked why he felt so strongly about these 
men, he replied: 

“They are the typical dirty old politicians 
who filled their pockets with money while 
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they were in office. They made great prom- 
ises and then betrayed them. They shall 
never return.” 


SEES NO CONFLICT 


Similar views could be heard from one end 
of Cuba to the other. It was difficult to 
escape the conclusion that ome of the rea- 
sons many Cubans cling to Castro is that 
they prefer him to the old politicians of the 
Varona and Prio Socorras type. 

Mrs. Teresita Delgado de Avello, a young 
attractive stenographer, working in the for- 
merly American-owned sugar mill at Delicias, 
has this to say: 

“I am a good Catholic. I feel no conflict 
between social progress and Christianity, 
and so I feel no conflict between the gov- 
ernment’s policy and my faith. 


UNITED STATES LINKED TO BATISTA 


“Do you realize that here, in this little 
village, we couldn’t go out on the streets at 
night during the dictatorship. Batista’s men 
were murderers. et you were supplying 
arms to Batista to fight against our revolu- 
tion. Batista ran television films to prove 
to us how he had the help of a powerful ally 
in the United States in fighting against us. 
And your sugarmill owners were working 
with the Batista government. So you joined 
Batista against those of us who wanted 
progress; who wanted to eliminate starva- 
tion; who wanted education for our children. 

“Later, after the revolution Fidel went to 
the States and asked your aid, but you shut 
the door. We had to go to Russia and China. 
They helped us when we needed them. They 
saved us from hunger. They saved our revo- 
lution, which you would otherwise have 
strangled economically or militarily. 


GRATEFUL FOR SOVIET AID 


“The Cubans are not Communists. They 
couldn’t be. But they are grateful to Russia 
for helping achieve a Socialist revolution in 


Cuba. You won’t allow socialism. So we 
must do tt without you. It’s our only solu- 
tion.” 


I spoke more than an hour with this girl 
and became convinced of her sincerity. Her 
statement proved a readiness to embrace a 
government which was Socialist (but not 
Communist) and which turned to Russia 
and China only after being rejected by the 
United States. 

There is mounting evidence that Castro's 
visit to the United States, several months 
after he took power, was purely a prop- 
aganda maneuver to create the false impres- 
sion that he sought but had been unable 
to secure an economic arrangement with the 
United States. This provided him with a 
justification for his subsequent deals with 
the Communist bloc. 


RIGHT TO SOCIALISM? 


One of the trade union leaders at Delicias, 
who could very well have been a Communist, 
asked: 

“Don’t we have the right to develop social- 
ism if we believe that is best for our develop- 
ment?’ 

I replied that Cuba had the right to de- 
velop any system it saw fit, but in develop- 
ing its present system it had entered into 
an alliance with Russia and China which 
could threaten world peace. The United 
States will have no choice but to oppose it 
if Cuba’s choice should involve a threat to 
American security. 


REDS CALLED ONLY HOPE 


Though our conversations were separate 
and they had no opportunity to consult, he 
practically repeated the stenographer’s view: 

“We joined the Soviet-Chinese bloc be- 
cause it was the only way we could achieve 
our revolution. Russia and China are help- 
ing us to preserve and to extend our revolu- 
tion, which is our only hope and our only 
solution.” 
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At another town I had a long conversation 
with an accountant who was working for 
the government. He displayed no malice 
toward the Untted States, and he spoke in 
good faith when he made these remarks, in 
many ways the most striking of the entire 
trip: 

“We are now embarked on socialism, but 
we have been driven to this alliance with 
the Red monster (Russia and China). And 
we would make any alliance that would be 
necessary to save our revolution. 

“Of course the Soviet Union has a self- 
interest in all this. I agree with you that 
we are giving—or that Russia is getting from 
us—a bridgehead of Latin America. 

“But we couldn’t help it. We wanted to 
end misery, hunger, exploitation and corrup- 
tion. And we couldn’t turn against the Com- 
munists. They played a leading role in this 
revolution. They were only few in numbers, 
but they worked like beavers. You know 
how the Communists work. 

“How could we refuse them anything 
when they were acting as our friends and 
you were acting as our enemies? You would 
have destroyed us if you could have done 
so. You know that very well. So we joined 
the devil to save the revolution and now 
we are being carried along by the tide. 

“We simply had to industrialize; to end 
the misery and our problem of 600,000 un- 
employed. This will involve great hardship. 
I earned $600 a month before the revolution 
and now I earn only $250, but I’m perfectly 
satisfied. I know the money is going for 
development of the country and not into the 
pockets of profiteering businesmen and 
thieving politicians who now are enjoying 
their fat bank accounts in Miami, New 
York, and Geneva. Say what you want about 
Castro, Guevara, and Raul Castro, but you 
know they wouldn’t touch a penny for them- 
selves. 

“I had hoped that Kennedy would have 
tried to do something with Castro. There 
might have been a chance to turn Castro 
into a Tito. But that required great effort 
and talent on the part of the United States 
and Kennedy. And I’m not sure you've got 
that. 

“It’s too bad Kennedy didn’t try. It does 
seem too late now. The die has been cast. 
I guess we are now tied to the fate of the 
other side (Russia and China). Our only 
hope is peace and agreement between Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev.” 

It was obvious that this man was deeply 
disappointed and deeply disturbed by the 
side on which he had been plunged together 
with his country. 

I asked him how he felt as between the 


United States and the Soviet Union. He 
replied: 
“T am a university graduate. Less than 


200,000 in this country have had my educa- 
tion. So I belong to the more favored mi- 
nority in this respect. Yet with all this 
education, I cannot be sure; I cannot de- 
cide between the United States and the So- 
viet Union as the better choice for the fu- 
ture leadership of the world. I am not sure 
that one is any better than the other.” 

If further evidence was required regard- 
ing the failure of U.S. policy and the dan- 
gerous decline in U.S. prestige in Latin 
America, this devastating judgment from a 
man of good will supplied it. 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
23, 1961] 
CuBa—S.S.R.—Crvi War Is Betreven ALMostT 
CERTAIN 


(By Joseph Newman) 

Peace between Fidel Castro and his Cuban 
enemies no longer fs possible. They are di- 
vided over the same issue that separates 
East and West—two different ways of life, 
which have collided for the first time with 
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such impact within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The issue now is to be resolved by force of 
arms. 

Enemies of the regime are mobilizing in- 
side and outside of Cuba. Castro is massing 
his armed men and women, many of them 
boys and girls in their teens and early 20's, 
to meet the attackers. It is impossible to 
forecast the outcome. 

But it is almost certain that Cuba will be 
plunged into increasing violence, bloodshed, 
and civil war. 


UPPER CLASS ELIMINATED 


The strength of the opposition inside Cuba 
is difficult to estimate because it must 
operate as a clandestine movement, but it 
appears to be spreading among the two re- 
maining classes of the country—the middle 
and the working classes. The wealthy upper 
class has nearly been eliminated. Many cof 
its members are now in Miami and New 
York, where they had deposited nest eggs 
long before the Castro revolution. And they 
are not regarded with favor by those who 
remained behind to war against the Castro 
regime. 

The core of the opposition is among the 
teachers, students, writers, doctors, lawyers, 
priests, engineers, storekeepers, officework- 
ers and, in general, the while collar class— 
the same middle class that undermined the 
Batista dictatorship from within and opened 
the gates for Fidel Castro to seize power. 

They turned against Castro because he 
denied them the right to speak, write, and 
think as they please; because he imperiied 
the livelihood of the small businessman and 
shopkeeper and because he introduced a to- 
talitarian doctrine that is incompatible 
with their political and social principles 
and their religious faith. 

Castro and Ernesto Guevara, his Marxist 
mentor and economic director, realized that 
the middle class could represent the great- 
est threat to their dictatorship, and they 
hoped to avert an open split. But while 
they could promise land to the peasants 
and jobs to the unemployed workers, they 
had nothing to offer the middle class ex- 
cept the disadvantages of a totalitarian 
state. 

The subversive spirit spread to the urban 
working class when the jobs which Castro 
had promised to the unemployed failed to 
materialize and when those who had jobs 
discovered they could continue to hold them 
only if they held their tongues while 
their elected labor leaders were railroaded 
out of office and replaced by Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. 


OPPOSITION EVERYWHERE 


Finally, discontent has seeped even into 
the peasant class. The guajiro had been 
promised his own plot of land. Instead, 
with relatively few exceptions, he finds him- 
self working for a collective or for a state 
farm. Consequently, some feel they have 
been cheated. It was observed that anti- 
Castro guerrillas would have been unable to 
survive in the mountain ranges where they 
are operating unless they had had the sup- 
port of peasants living there. 

The opposition cam be encountered almost 
anywhere: in universities, government of- 
fices, shops, unions, amd even among the 
militia, the army and the crowds that turn 
out to acclaim Castro. 

Many who attend the Castro rallies do so 
in response to mobilization calls by trade 
union leaders. Failure to appear could ex- 
pose them to suspicion of being disloyal 
to the regime. This, In turn, could expose 
them to suspicion of being counter- 
revolutionary, which would qualify them 
for dismissal or arrest. 

The very same workers who once staged 
a rally for Batista turned out a few days 
later to cheer Castro for having overthrown 
him. 
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Despite the extensive intelligence net- 
work the government has spread over the 
country, it seems extraordinary that the 
underground in Havana, Santa Clara, Santi- 
ago and other large cities has been able to 
operate with relatively little detection. 
There is good reason to believe that G-2, 
the secret police service arm of the govern- 
ment, and the metropolitan police, have 
been deeply infiltrated by the opposition. 


TARGETS FOR SURVEILLANCE 


Obvious targets for surveillance are Ro- 
man Catholic churches, and universities, 
which have publicly declared their opposi- 
tion to the Communist trend in Cuba. If 
an outsider visits either of two Catholic 
universities in Havana, Villanueva or La 
Salle, he is marked as a suspect. 

Nevertheless, these universities appeared 
to be the only institutions where opposi- 
tion views might be expressed publicly. 

I set out one day for Villanueva, ac- 
companied by representatives of the Foreign 
Ministry so that the visit would be above 
suspicion. 

I stopped the first students we en- 
countered in the courtyard, a group of young 
women. I identified myself and, before en- 
gaging them in political conversation, ad- 
vised them that they would be speaking in 
the presence of a representative of the gov- 
ernment. 

“What government?” 
asked in bewilderment. 

“Your government,” I replied. 

“What” they screamed in chorus, as if 
touched by a live electric wire. “That’s im- 
possible.” 

“What’s impossible?” asked the foreign 
ministry escort. 

“Why, how can we speak?” another asked. 

“It’s perfectly all right,” the foreign min- 
istry man replied. “You have freedom to 
speak.” 

The girls burst out laughing. The foreign 
ministry escort flushed with embarrassment. 

A university priest, Father Albert Medina, 
appeared and diplomatically resolved the 
problem by announcing that students and 
teachers were not allowed to discuss politics 
on the university grounds. 

STUDENTS ORGANIZED 

Nor would students express any opposition 
views on any other campus. For that, a 
private meeting had to be arranged, with- 
out a government escort present. And at 
one such meeting I found myself in the pres- 
ence of the leaders of the underground 
student movement. 

They told me that they had just organized 
the third revolutionary directorate, suc- 
cessor to the first and second student di- 
rectorates, which had played an important 
role in overthrowing the Machado and the 
Batista dictatorships. The third directorate 
was dedicated to the overthrow of the Castro 
dictatorship. 

They related how they were organized in 
all universities and high schools of the six 
provinces of the country, with separate sec- 
tions dedicated to sabotage, propaganda, and 
security activities. They reported their suc- 
cess in staging a 3-day stay-at-home strike 
which paralyzed many schools. They an- 
nounced that they already had 2 combat 
columns, composed of 200 men, fighting with 
the rebels in the Escambray Mountains in 
central Cuba. 


SECRET SERVICE VISITOR 

There was a loud knock on the door of the 
Havana apartment where we were meeting. 
One of the boys instructed me to put my 
notebook away and to speak only Spanish. 

In marched a moustached man, in green 
uniform and cap, announcing himself as a 
sanitation inspector, who had come to see 
whether there were any mosquitoes. 

We all understood instantly—a member of 
the secret service, who was spot-checking 
apartment houses for subversive meetings. 


one of the girls 
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I felt the blood run out of my face, and 
became fearful that my pallor would arouse 
the inspector’s suspicions as he scrutinized 
each of us in the room. I was exercising the 
invitation that had been extended to me 
by the government to speak with the opposi- 
tion, but I could not be certain that the 
invitation would have been honored by Cas- 
tro’s police, who had already acquired a 
reputation for shooting first and inquiring 
afterward. 

The inspector appeared satisfied there were 
no “mosquitoes” in our room and moved on 
to another. A maid protested vigorously, 
saying that the apartment had been thor- 
oughly inspected only the day before. 

“Yes,’’ replied the intruder, “but I’ve come 
to inspect the work of the other inspector.” 

When the man left, life in the university 
underground resumed as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

HOPES IN THE MOUNTAINS 

The students, in their early twenties, re- 
ported that the hopes of the opposition were 
pinned at the moment on the Escambray 
Mountains, where they said 1,500 rebels, di- 
vided into 30 columns of 50 men each and 
operating under two commands, north and 
south, had established a base for waging war 
against the Castro regime. The command- 
ers were Evelio Duque, Oswaldo Ramirez and 
a man called Augusti. 

They explained that the rebel base is in- 
tended as a magnet to attract more men into 
the fighting ranks of the opposition until it 
becomes strong enough to engage govern- 
ment forces in combat. If the rebels secure 
a large enough area near the top of the 
mountain, it may become the site of the pro- 
visional rebel government being organized 
in Miami and New York by exiled Cuban 
politicians and businessmen. 

Castro has been trying for nearly a year 
to reach the top of the Escambray to wipe 
out the rebel base. At present he is re- 
ported to have encircled the mountain with 
40,000 militia, cutting the rebels off from 
direct land contact with the rest of the 
country. The rebels are being supplied by 
planes operating from foreign bases. 


OPPOSITION STRATEGY 


The strategy of the opposition is to estab- 
lish a series of operational military bases in 
different parts of the country to force Castro 
to divide and disperse his military strength. 
A second rebel group is operating in the 
Sierra Cristal, in the northern part of 
Oriente Province, the eastern end of the 
island. They propose to open a third front 
soon, possibly Pinar del Rio Province, near 
Havana. 

There is much talk about a large-scale 
attack by an invasion force being built up 
at foreign bases near Cuba. The Castro gov- 
ernment maintains that these bases are in 
Florida and Guatemala. It also accuses the 
U.S. Government of supplying, financing, 
training, and transporting the invasion 
force. 

The American press, and Spanish-language 
press operated by Cuban exiles at Miami 
have supplied the Castro regime with plen- 
tiful evidence to support the charges. On 
March 3, El Avance, a former Havana news- 
paper now published in Miami, had two 
photographs on its front page showing 
Cuban liberation battalions training in some 
part of the Americas. They were being re- 
viewed by Manuel Antonio de Varona, a 
former Cuban politician, now active in 
Miami and New York, in organizing the 
provisional rebel government. 


DIFFICULTIES FOR UNITED STATES 


In view of the publicity given to what 
might have been expected to be a secret 
operation, it becomes increasingly difficult 
for the U.S. Government to dissociate itself 
from it. 

And the United States is now exposed to 
charges, brought before the United Nations 
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by the Castro regime, of supporting a move- 
ment to overthrow a foreign government— 
charges gratuitously supported by the care- 
lessness of the United States and its exiled 
Cuban guests. 

Cuban exiles have a reply to Castro’s 
charges. They ask how he can complain 
against their oversea preparations for an 
invasion of Cuba when Castro himself, in 
1956, went to the United States, enlisted a 
number of Cuban exiles, and moved them to 
La Rosa Ranch, at Chalco, near Mexico City, 
where they were trained to wage guerrilla 
warfare by Spanish Republican Gen. Alberto 
Bayo, in preparation for an attack on the 
Batista dictatorship. 

In justifying his uprising against the Ba- 
tista regime July 26, 1953, Castro told the 
court which was trying him: “When a de 
facto government violates the rights of the 
people, insurrection becomes the most sacred 
of rights and the most commanding duty. 
When a person seizes the sovereignty of a 
state, he must be condemned to death by 
freemen.” 


DECLARATION AGAINST CASTRO 


The Cuban opposition now levels these 
words against Castro. Representatives of 
the Cuban judiciary, in exile at Miami, have 
published a declaration which says, in part: 

“All citizens, including members of the 
armed forces, are relieved of any duty of 
obedience as subjects of such government 
(the Castro dictatorship); civic resistance 
and armed struggle to overthrow it are legit- 
imate and all officials and employees, both 
administrative and judicial, have the obliga- 
tion to quit their public positions and in- 
corporate themselves immediately in the 
fight against such an illegitimate, usurping 
government.” 

Whatever the charges and countercharges, 
the fact is that Castro must now face a 
major attack which might have the bless- 
ings if not the active support of the United 
States. To meet such an attack he has his 
regular army of 48,000 men (roughly twice 
the size of Batista’s army); 6,700 national 
police; 5,000 officers and men of the navy 
who have been disarmed because Castro can- 
not rely on them, and 145,920 members of 
the amateurish militia, organized in 160 bat- 
talions, one-third of whom are girls and 
women. 

He also has 150,000 Young Rebels between 
the ages of 11 and 17, including 10,000 girls, 
but they are being trained to serve as shock 
forces to break up street demonstrations. 
For example, they were used recently to dis- 
solve a demonstration by women, dressed in 
mourning, who marched through the streets 
of Havana toward the Presidential Palace to 
appeal for the lives of their fathers, hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers who were to be 
executed. 

STONES FOR GUNS 

They used sticks and stones rather than 
regular arms for this purpose. They used 
the same weapons against a street march by 
members of the electrical union protesting 
against the seizure of their union by Com- 
munists. They also were mobilized recently 
for a rally in front of La Salle University, 
where they shouted: “To the execution wall 
with the traitors in priests’ robes.” 

It is difficult to estimate how the Cuban 
population will react under the impact of 
an attack on the Castro regime. Some will 
join the rebels, coming from the middle 
class and disillusioned workers and peas- 
ants. Others can be expected to remain 
indifferent. And a good number, especially 
those peasants who have obtained housing, 
schooling, and land as a result of the revolu- 
tion, are likely to rally around Castro. 

Unlike Batista, widely regarded as corrupt 
and as an instrument of foreign American 
interests, Castro and Guevara are literally 
adored (as was the former Argentine dic- 
tator Juan Peron and his wife, Eva) by the 
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large number of poor and humiliated 
Cubans, especially the Negroes. They see 
these two leaders as saintly and honorable 
men, dedicated to removing injustices and 
discrimination, to which the Cuban Negroes 


had been subjected. And they regard them 
as national heroes who turned to Russia 
and Red China because they felt that would 
best serve the national interest. 


STRENGTH FOR CASTRO 

The propaganda charges that Castro and 
Guevara are Communist agents imposed on 
Cuba by Russia and China cuts very little 
ice with these people. 

This gives Castro and Guevara consider- 
able strenth. There can hardly be any doubt 
that overthrowing the Castro regime would 
be far more difficult and far more costly in 
men, material, and money than the revolu- 
tion against Batista. 

Further, Castro and Guevara, unlike 
Batista, are fanatics, driven not only by in- 
satiable ambition but by strong ideological 
doctrine which is likely to induce them to 
fight to the end rather than flee abroad to 
enjoy ill-gotten material gain, in which they 
have little or no interest. 

During the recent exercises intended to 
prepare the militia and armed forces for 
action in event of attack, Castro actually 
mined the principal bridges, highways, 
buildings and hotels. He sought to em- 
phasize his declared intention to blow up 
Havana and leave the capital a heap of 
ashes for anyone who sought to take it from 

FEARS OF DYNAMITE 

Those of us at the Habana Libre Hotel 
who learned that charges of dynamite had 
been set against the foundations had sev- 
eral uneasy nights. There was no certainty 
that one of Castro’s Young Rebels or an 
enamoured couple of his militia might not 
accidently set off the charges as they played 
hide and seek around the dynamited pillars 
in the basement during the early hours of 
the morning. 

Only the test of battle itself can reveal 
whether the Cuban group at Miami is se- 
riously underestimating Castro’s strength 
and overestimating its own. 

Much will depend on the attitude taken 
by Castro’s two principal allies—Russia 
and Red China. During a long conversa- 
tion with one of Castro’s Communist as- 
sociates, he repeatedly emphasized to me 
the theme that, in the event of an attack 
by the United States, the Soviet Union was 
committed to go to Cuba’s aid by firing 
atomic rockets at this country. 

I told him that I got his message, but I 
could assure him that no one, with any 
knowledge of the Soviet Union and its lead- 
ers, would insult their intelligence by tak- 
ing such a threat seriously. 

Castro’s opponents are proceeding on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union, while 
protesting violently, will refrain from inter- 
vening with military aid, in the form of 
men or materiel, in the event the United 
States intervenes directly or indirectly in 
Cuba. 

However, Red China is another matter, 
and the possibility cannot be excluded that, 
if it is physically possible to do so, Peiping 
would supply arms, planes, and possibly 
“volunteers.” 

In such an event, the world would be 
treated to the spectacle of Red China prov- 
ing that it is “more Communist than the 
Communists of Russia” by charging into the 
Western Hemisphere and challenging the 
United States only 90 miles off the American 
coast. 

This would serve, in part, as Red China’s 
retaliation for American denial to it of the 
Matsu and Quemoy Islands lying off the 
shore of the Chinese mainland at a distance 
comparable to that of Cuba in relation to 
the U.S. mainland. 
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There can be little doubt of the outcome 
of such a contest in the Caribbean theater 
and any gesture by Red China or even Rus- 
sia in this area cannot conceivably resolve 
the agonizing crisis confronting Fidel Castro, 
Ernesto Guevara and their associates in the 
current enterprise to establish the first So- 
cialist Soviet Republic in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Fidel Castro, with his piercing oratorical 
powers, his poetry, his wild imagination and 
acts of heroism, evidently inherited from 
Don Quixote, descended from the mountains 
of Cuba little more than 2 years ago and 
raised the image of long-overdue social jus- 
tice for his poor island people. 

Even more than that, he appeared as a 
bearded prophet, with magic and divine 
powers, who would achieve the great and 
magnificent dream of uniting the 20 Latin 
American republics into one vast country, 
comparable to the United States and other 
great powers of the world. Had Fidel Castro 
followed this course within the limits of the 
Western system, he most likely would have 
emerged as one of the great Americans of 
the 20th century. 


MISCALCULATION SEEN 


But Castre and Guevara, his Marxist men- 
tor, were betrayed into believing, at least 
prematurely, that the end of capitalism had 
arrived and that the United States was about 
to collapse before the onrush of the mighty 
Communist powers of the East. 

As a result of this colossal miscalculation, 
they have carried their country to the preci- 
pice ¢f a cruel and bloody civil war, con- 
juring up the horrors of the Spanish civil 
war. 

And instead of proving to be a successor 
to such great Latin American heroes as 
Simon Bolivar and Jose Marti, Fidel Castro 
is more likely to go down in history as an 
inspired, mentally twisted megalomaniac 
who betrayed the hopes of Cuba and the 
200 million unhappy people of Latin America. 





COMPETITION, NOT CARTELIZA- 
TION, NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, before the Easter recess, 
the Senate had the honor of hearing two 
fine and interesting discussions by the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHe.] 
and by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RanDOLPH] on the subject of de- 
fense procurement. With the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, I 
am in full accord. As he pointed out: 

A serious imbalance of defense dollar dis- 
tribution has been permitted to develop 
and exist during the past decade, and I have 
no doubt that it has contributed to the 
problem of labor surplus in many areas. It 
is a situation that will be most difficult to 
right. 


Thus said the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. Unfortunately, 
with the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet], who is a dear friend and an 
able colleague, I cannot agree. The 
Senator from California is trying to de- 
fend the imbalance in defense contracts. 
He is trying to argue, I presume, that 
only his State is capable of making mis- 
siles and other modern weapons and 
weapons systems; or if he is not arguing 
that, he is saying that his great State 
of California is approximately twice as 
eapable as New York; or, to put it an- 
other way, that almost one-quarter of 
such capabilities in the entire Nation ex- 
ists in the State which the distinguished 
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senior Senator from California so ably 
represents, in part, in this body. With 
that point, the junior Senator from New 
York, his distinguished senior colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs}, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranvo.pn], the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE], whom I have also heard speak 
on this subject, and about 94 other U.S. 
Senators, do not and cannot agree. 

Mr. President, in fiseal 1960, the State 
of California received 23.7 percent of 
the net value of military procurement 
actions. This compares with 18.6 per- 
eent in fiscal 1957 and 21.2 pereent in 
fiscal 1958. In other words, California 
is receiving approximately one-fourth in 
value of all military prime contract 
awards and this proportion has been in- 
creasing, not decreasing, over the long 
run. 

It is at times useful and interesting to 
compare short-term statistics on a quar- 
terly or a monthly basis; but valid con- 
clusions can only be reached when 
considered on a long-term basis. The 
figures which the Senator from Califor- 
nia adduces to show a momentary frac- 
tional decline in California contracts do 
not hold up under a closer examination. 
My deep concern over his imbalance has 
been increased, rather than allayed, by 
a eareful study of defense procurement 
figures over the last 5 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

* Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the calecula- 
tion of the Senator from New York con- 
cerning the percentage of population 
which California has to the whole? Is 
my understanding correct that it is 
about 84 percent? 

Mr. KEATING. I believe that is cor- 
rect. California is now the second most 
populous State. I believe it has clearly 
exceeded Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is receiving 24 per- 
cent of the procurement contracts of the 
Nation? 

Mr. KEATING. It is receiving 23.7 
percent; that is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
New York apprehensive that this great 
disparity in the allocation of defense 
work will grow worse, not better, as time 
goes on, unless something is done to 
check the growing trend of sending 
everything to California? 

Mr. KEATING. That is exactly what 
has been happening. In fiscal 1957, Cal- 
ifornia had 18.6 percent of such con- 
tracts; in fiscal 1958, 21.2 percent; and 
in fiscal 1960, 23.7 percent. Unless some- 
thing is done to change that pattern, 
what the Senator from Ohio has suggest- 
ed is very likely to happen. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In Dayton, Ohio, 
where Wright-Patterson Field is located, 
a rather radical reform in the procure- 
ment organization was instituted. There 
it is believed that the signs point to a 
movement to California, thus further in- 
ereasing the allocation of contracts 
which go to that State at the expense of 
States which are entitled, justly, to a 
reasonable proportion of the procure- 
ment contracts let. 
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Mr. KEATING. If the Dayton instal- 
lation, or a major part of it, were moved 
to the west coast, that would affect the 
State of New York as well as the Sena- 
tor’s own State of Ohio, because the 
nearness to the procurement facility has 
some bearing on the work done by that 
facility and the place where the con- 
tracts are let. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is contem- 
plated the moving out of Dayton the 
procurement operations for electronics, 
and placing them in the Washington 
area. We, of course, are apprehensive 
that with the movement of procurement 
operations will also go, eventually, the 
business. 

Mr. KEATING. If those facilities are 
moved out of Dayton, I hope that they 
might be moved into New York State 
rather than near Washington, because 
New York has wonderful capacity for 
such work. There is some talk about 
moving some procurement facilities out 
of Rome, N.Y., which also handles elec- 
tronics. There has been talk about that. 
The revelations made by the Senator 
from Ohio are very interesting. I as- 
sure him there will be no pirating, but 
it is a matter of concern to me that so 
much of the procurement is moving to 
the west coast. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not propose 
to defend my sister State of California, 
but I wish to propose some very serious 
questions which arise. I realize that 
California receives a large amount of 
money from defense contracts, but we 
must remember that the bulk of the air- 
craft industry long before the war was 
in California. The testing and proving 
grounds of the U.S. Air Force and the 
main testing and proving grounds of the 
Navy are in California. 

For years, the great bulk of airline 
contracts has gone to companies located 
in California, or to the Boeing Aircraft 
Co. in the State of Washington. So I 
think such a movement is only natural. 
I cannot attach any evil to it. The air- 
craft industry on the west coast was, 
fortunately, prepared for the wartime 
business, and that business has con- 
tinued there since the war. In fact, it 
might be said that we are still in the 
war. 

So I am not unduly surprised that the 
west coast industry is receiving this 
amount of contracts. In fact, I am 
somewhat surprised that it does not get 
more because it has the facilities to 
handle more. 

This is the problem which is in my 
mind: If, for example, a missile contract 
were awarded to an aircraft plant in 
New York or in Ohio, how much would 
it cost to move the facility from Cali- 
fornia to New York, or to erect a new 
facility where one does not now exist? 

I believe this matter must be regarded 
in two ways. California has benefited 
to quite a large extent by the movement 
of electronics firms there. Frankly, un- 
til that happened we had not realized 
that California had the great advantages 
that it does have for electronics manu- 
facturing; and we did not fully realize 
that until the Signal Corps moved almost 
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its entire installation to California, from 
Fort Monmouth; and today the RCA and 
other large firms are moving their in- 
stallations to California, because of the 
low humidity there. Again, that is an 
accident of nature, just as there are, 
likewise, accidents of economics. Cali- 
fornia had not realized that, and was not 
prepared for that development. I simply 
wished to make this comment. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. As will be developed in 
the course of my remarks, I believe that 
the best possible national defense should 
be obtained for the funds our Govern- 
ment spends, no matter where the pro- 
curement takes place. But it seems to 
me that when other things are equal, 
some consideration should be given to 
the fact that there are labor surplus 
areas and there are areas equally well 
qualified, by reason of the available per- 
sonnel and by reason of plants and by 
reason of equipment, to do the job that 
is being done—and increasingly so—on 
the west coast. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from New York in 
yielding to me at this time, because it 
enables me to make a point which I 
believe touches a somewhat different 
facet of this matter. 

In this day and age, when we are try- 
ing to mobilize all our resources in order 
to obtain far greater production and 
growth of the gross national product, one 
of the effects of the maladjustment of 
contracts has exhibited itself in my own 
State. The Ramo-Wooldridge Co. con- 
structed, at a cost of many millions of 
dollars, a huge plant immediately south- 
east of Denver; and there that firm 
assembled one of the finest organizations 
for the production of delicate precision 
instruments that I have seen assembled 
anywhere. At the same time, the firm 
assembled a team of the finest mechan- 
ical workers that one could imagine. In 
addition, approximately 300 mathema- 
ticians and scientists in various fields 
were brought there. That organization 
constitutes one of the finest teams, with 
an outstanding combination of person- 
nel and productive capacity, that I have 
ever seen. Among the work with which 
it has been occupied is a specialized com- 
puter program. 

But the maladjustment of contracts 
and the awarding of contracts from 
Washington has, within the last few 
months, forced the Ramo-Wooldridge 
firm to abandon that effort. It has 
offered to turn it over to the workers, in 
order to see whether the workers can do 
anything with it. But thus far they 
have not been able to do anything along 
that line. 

So in this day and age, when we are 
struggling to move ahead of the Russians 
in scientific fields—and let me say that 
I am not one of those who thinks we lag 
behind the Russians—and when each 
Senator knows that we must face a situ- 
ation in which we are going to wage war 
on every front, particularly on the eco- 
nomic front—although this is not to say 
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that we cannot call the Lao situa- 
tion a war—there is no use in kidding 
ourselves any longer; we must frankly 
face the fact that we have to wage this 
war on every front—on the sociologica] 
front, on the political front, and on every 
other front. 

Yet there now exists in Colorado that 
very fine organization, that very fine 
plant, and that highly skilled and quali- 
fied force of mechanics, technicians, and 
scientists of almost every description, 
particularly in connection with the elec- 
tronics field; but that entire, marvelous 
setup is literally falling to pieces before 
our eyes; and apparently no one in the 
administration or in the Defense Depart- 
ment is interested in keeping together 
that great collection of human resources 
and material resources, in order to make 
possible further favorable developments 
in connection with our national defense 
program. 

I believe we must have more overall 
planning than we have had. I think 
there is some merit to what the Senator 
from Arizona has said in regard to the 
fact that the situation in California has 
more or less grown like Topsy, because 
aircraft production became established 
in California long, long before it did in 
other States. 

Nevertheless, in my opinion our coun- 
try cannot afford to continue to permit 
organizations similar to the one to which 
I have referred—the Ramo-Wooldridge 
plant, in Denver—to fall apart, and to 
let the great force of skilled scientists, 
technicians, and mechanics, and the 
great plant there—which has fantastic 
possibilities for the production of the 
finest of technological equipment for 
missiles, electronics, and so forth—fall 
apart. While we are making these other 
efforts, we should not permit such or- 
ganizations and installations to be 
abandoned. 

Certainly I wished to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the importance of 
this immediate situation, because I am 
sure that such a development in Colo- 
rado has its counterparts in many other 
States. In my opinion it would be noth- 
ing less than criminal for our Govern- 
ment or for the prime contractors for 
our Government to let that great plant, 
with its great wealth of manpower and 
machinery, fall apart, in the sense that 
it would be disrupted and dissipated and 
not used to increase the strength of our 
country. 

I appreciate very much the courtesy 
of the Senator from: New York in yield- 
ing to me. My remarks have not been 
exactly to the point to which he was 
speaking; but the matter to which I have 
referred is very closely allied to it and 
to the strength of our country. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the contribution the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado has 
made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield, to per- 
mit me to make a further observation? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the strength of the statement 
made by the Senator from Arizona, who 
pointed out that these industries have es- 
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tablished themselves in California and 
that the growth to which reference has 
been made has occurred in connection 
with the development of those industries. 
However, I cannot overlook the fact that 
the volume of national-defense business 
going to California is constantly in- 
creasing; and in addition, I cannot over- 
look the fact that there was a time when 
it was declared essential that there be 
nonconcentration of vital industries. 

Mr. KUCHEL. All that went out with 
thermonuclear developments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve that the Senator from California 
is now in the Chamber. Obviously, he 
hurried here. 

Mr. KEATING. And he should. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The other day I 
asked the Senator from California 
whether it is reasonable for a State with 
8 percent of the population to be getting 
24 percent of the procurement business. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
California had no answer—or, at least, 
no satisfactory answer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. On its face, 
that situation does not look good. On 
the other hand, when we are asked 
whether we can establish that any evil 
has brought about that situation, I do 
not think we can do so. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree; I do not be- 
lieve we can. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I may refer to 
a matter which relates rather closely to 
the State of Ohio, let me say that I be- 
lieve the North American Aircraft Co. 
has had, at Columbus, Ohio, a large 
plant for the production of fighter 
aircraft. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. When we were 
manufacturing fighter planes, that was 
a very busy plant; but I point out that 
we do not have a new fighter plane on 
the boards today, and in the Air Force 
budget that will be submitted, the fighter 
aircraft that are to be built are being 
built at Farmingdale, Long Island. 
There are no more fighter planes being 
built at the North American plant. I, 
myself, think this fact is tragic. I think 
the people of this country should realize 
we do not have any jet fighter planes 
being planned, or on the boards, and that 
we have only those which are being built 
or completed, and only a few of those. 

This decision at the top level not to 
build any more fighter planes, and not 
to build the B-70 in the amount we think 
we should have, is going to directly af- 
fect the North American plant in Ohio. 
It will affect the North American plant 
in Los Angeles. It will affect the North 
American plants all over the country. 
These are decisions over which we have 
little control, but we should talk about 
them, not for the selfish reason of the 
effect they will have in our States, but 
the effect on the defense of our country. 
The North American plant in Columbus 
is not going to participate because of 
that decision of the top echelon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I point out that Ohio 
has been getting 342 percent of the pro- 
curement contracts, although its con- 
tribution to the General Treasury funds 
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is far in excess of 3% percent, and its 
proportion of the population of the 
United States is practically double that 
figure. I think we from States that seem 
to be less favored should point out to the 
Nation this great trend to the West. 
While I recognize that the Senator from 
Arizona is, in a substantial degree, ob- 
jective and impartial, yet I still have an 
understanding that he comes from Ari- 
zona, which is probably profiting from 
the large volume of work going west. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I Shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from California, but 
before the Senator from Ohio leaves, or 
is diverted by other activities, I want to 
sound a warning note. I do not know 
whether he read the remarks in the 
April 3 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, in which it was reported that Gov. 
Pat Brown, of California, has been as- 
sured of more defense contracts in antic- 
ipation of his 1962 campaign and in view 
of his State’s unemployment problem. If 
that is an accurate statement, I think it 
should give us all additional concern. I 
thought the Senator from Ohio should 
know about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator read 
a quotation of Governor Brown? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. I thought the 
Senator would want to know that, and 
I am sure the Senator from California, 
to whom I am very happy to yield at this 
point, if he would like to ask a question, 
would desire to know, also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where was that story 
carried? Was it in a reliable publica- 
tion? 

Mr. KEATING. In the April 3 edition 
of U.S. News & World Report, a very 
reliable and distinguished magazine, as 
my friend knows. 

I yield to the Senator from California, 
in order that he may ask a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the able Senator from 
New York. 

Do I correctly understand the position 
of the Senator from Ohio to be that de- 
fense procurement contracts ought to 
be allocated to each State on the basis 
of the contributions which each State 
makes, in the way of Federal taxes, to 
the U.S. Treasury? Is that his position? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; that is not the 
position of the Senator from Ohio; but 
when there is a great disproportion, and 
when it is recognized that there are 
facilities in other States for doing the 
work, then the States that are suffering 
have a right to inquire. All the Senator 
from Ohio is doing is making inquiry. I 
am making inquiry, and hope that such 
inquiry will result in a recognition by the 
Department of Defense of this inequita- 
ble situation. 

Mr.KUCHEL. TheSenator from Ohio 
calls it inequitable. What rules would 
the Senator change in the Pentagon so 
that the Senator’s State and other States 
would participate in the position he de- 
sires? How would the Senator change 
the rules? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suppose, in view of 
the statement coming from California 
by someone concerned with the course of 
the campaign in 1962, additional work 
will go to California. If it does, it will 
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be taken from my State and other 
States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I would repudiate any 
attempt by anybody to use defense 
moneys for political purposes, and I do 
not believe it is the desire of any Sena- 
tor to allege that this administration or 
any other administration, is guilty of 
utilizing defense moneys for political 
purposes. But I again raise the ques- 
tion: What does the Senator desire to do? 
How would the Senator change the rules 
under which the Defense Department 
now allocates defense contracts for the 
defense of all Americans? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader, but 
first let me say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—that it is my purpose today to 
show how defense procurement policies 
can be changed, as proposed in the bills 
introduced by the entire New York dele- 
gation in order to bring this about. This 
is the proposed legislation which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, 
just a few days ago, attacked with great 
vigor—always with fairness, but with 
extreme vigor—and naturally in support 
of the State he so ably represents. 

I now yield.to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for the purpose of propos- 
ing a unanimous-consent request. 

(At this point Mr. MANSFIELD pro- 
posed a unanimous-consent agreement 
on H.R. 3935, the discussion of which 
appears elsewhere in the REcorp.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. 
league. 

Mr. JAVITS. When I can obtain the 
fioor today I shall also speak on this 
subject. I have titled my remarks 
“Warning Against the Gold Rush in 
Defense Procurement.” 

I hope the Senator from California 
will be present in the Chamber at that 
time. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
able Senator from New York yield so 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia so that he may address an inquiry 
to the Senator from Ohio, who I am 
sure will immediately give the Senator 
from California his undivided attention. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

May I have the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio? I should 
like to repeat my question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. How would the Sen- 
ator from Ohio change the rules or the 
law under which the American Govern- 
ment today allocates defense procure- 
ment contracts for the defense of the 
American people? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I were in charge, 
I would aim to let contracts on the basis 
of the lowest and best bidder getting the 
best materials and serving the country 
in the best way. I would then recognize 
that there are 50 States in the Union, 
each having a population and each con- 
tributing to the tax burden. I would 
further recognize that there are labor 


I yield to my col- 
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problems in the 50 States, and not alone 
in California. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in 
order to aid and to give some assurance 
to my friend from Ohio, I should like 
to quote from a statement made by the 
President of the United States when he 
was speaking in Niagara Falls, N.Y., dur- 
ing the campaign. This statement was 
made September 28, 1960. It shows a 
recognition by the President of the posi- 
tion which we are now taking. He said: 

There originally were great advantages in 
building aircraft on the west coast plus 
early security considerations. Today, how- 
ever, I think defense contracts should be 
fairly distributed across the Nation. 

I also support the reestablishment of the 
defense manpower policy No. 4, which was 
thrown out in 1952, which provided that 
those defense contracts would go to those 
areas which were able to meet the competi- 
tive price and had over 8 percent unem- 


ployment. 
I think we can use defense contracts to 


strengthen the economy as well as strengthen 
the country. In any case, if we are success- 
ful, we will try to distribute defense con- 
tracts fairly so that it protects the United 
States and protects the economy. 


I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, and I take considerable heart 
from the statement made by President 
Kennedy in the campaign, on September 
28, 1960, when he spoke at Niagara Falls, 
where the Bell Aircraft Co. is located, 
which company has suffered consider- 
ably by a loss of business and has caused 
there a considerable degree of unem- 
ployment. 

I hope that the President has not in 
any way changed his mind and that he 
will see to it the Defense Department 
does give consideration to the commit- 
ments which he made at that time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Third, I would give 
serious consideration to the danger of 
concentrating the manufacturing deal- 
ing with equipment which is vital to the 
country. I believe that decentralization 
would be very helpful to the country as 
a whole. The more we concentrate in 
California, the graver will be the danger 
that in case of trouble there may be a 
calamity. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator another question. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator men- 
tioned, among other factors, the labor 
problem. Does he believe that the De- 
fense Department should be required to 
allocate defense procurement contracts 
on the basis of labor surplus areas in the 
country? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. There are many 
factors which have to be considered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is this one of them? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is one of them. 
I think the Senator from California, 
with regard to bills which have been 
pending before the Senate, has voted in 
a manner which would indicate that he 
felt aid should be given to areas where 
unemployment is plentiful. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed I do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to have 
this nailed down, if I may. The Senator 
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believes that defense contracts should 
be allocated in part because of labor 
surplus areas? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think that is done 
now. It is supposed to be done. 

Mr. KEATING. Itis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Surely. 

Mr. KEATING. It is supposed to be 
done, but it is not done sufficiently. It 
is rather ridiculous for us to stand in 
the Senate and to vote for aid to dis- 
tressed areas, and, at the same time, 
when a distressed area is able in every 
respect to meet the production of some 
other area in defense procurement, to 
take business away from the distressed 
area and to give it to some other area. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
California has been asking me a ques- 
tion, but I put one question to him 10 
times. The other day the Senator re- 
fused to yield to me. He still has not 
answered the question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I deny that assertion. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield so that the 
Senator may answer. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let the record show 
that I deny the assertion, and let the 
Senator ask another question. The 
Senator is generous in his yielding. He 
is, unhappily, not so in many of his 
comments. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not insistent on 
pressing the question today, but the 
question is simply this: Does it not on 
its face, look unreasonable that Cali- 
fornia should be getting 24 percent of 
the procurement business when Cali- 
fornia has about 8 percent of the popu- 
lation and the tax contribution it makes 
is far below 24 percent? That is, simply 
stated, the question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator con- 
tend that it is unreasonable? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not expect the 
Senator to answer my question by ask- 
ing me a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is an able 
lawyer, and is not going to put himself in 
the position of denouncing the Defense 
Department for any fraud or favoritism. 
Of this I am sure. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KUCHEL. Having said that, I 
merely say that if no contention is made 
on this floor that the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Department of Defense has 
ever been guilty of any fraud or favor- 
itism or collusion, then I say it has been 
in the interest of the American people 
that contracts have gone where they 
have gone in this country. 

I am sure that, upon reflection, the 
Senator will agree with me that the De- 
fense Department under Roosevelt, un- 
der Truman, under Eisenhower, and un- 
der Kennedy has proceeded and is 
proceeding in accordance with law and 
is endeavoring to give every single dime’s 
worth of contracts to the bidder who is 
most responsive to the bid, with one 
purpose in mind: How to give America 
the strongest military power, how to 
deter Communist aggression and, if nec- 
essary, how to combat it. 

Obviously, we have a responsibility to 
assist the unemployed in this country. 
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My friend from New York voted for such 


legislation. I, from California, voted 
for legislation to provide additional as- 
sistance on a national basis, and to in- 
dicate that unemployment in this coun- 
try is a national concern and not a local 
concern. I was criticized in some quar- 
ters for that position, but I took it. 

I do not believe that the social prob- 
lems facing the people of the United 
States ought to be intertwined with the 
prodigious responsibility of the Defense 
Department to care for America’s de- 
fense in these troublous times. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ohio agrees with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I am quite sure the Senators 
from New York and other Senators who 
are in disagreement with the large vol- 
ume of work that is presently going to 
California, likewise agree. But while I 
have respect for the Defense Depart- 
ment, I wish it emphatically understood 
that I do not have implicit faith that 
the Defense Department is infallible and 
not subject to error, and that too much 
business is not going to the State of Cali- 
fornia. On that basis I contemplate 
asserting myself. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does my friend con- 
tend that the Defense Department has 
been wrong in what it has done? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Oh, yes. I think 
there are many instances in which the 
Defense Department has been wrong. 
The Senator need only look at the recent 
report of the General Accounting Office, 
which points out scores of instances in 
which the Defense Department has been 
extraordinarily extravagant. I repeat 
that I cannot subscribe to the view of 
the Senator from California that the 
Defense Department has constantly been 
careful and has not made mistakes nor 
been extravagant. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not make that 
statement. Even my friend from Ohio 
is capable of making a mistake on oc- 
casion. I suggest that this is one of the 
times. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall in just a mo- 
ment. I merely wish to say that, as has 
been said by both Senators from New 
York, and as I shall repeat when I get 
into a discussion of the proposed legis- 
lation, there is no intention or desire to 
subordinate the defense of the Nation to 
social or economic conditions. All we 
say is that when a facility in a labor- 
Surplus area, which can do in every 
respect as good a job as one in an area 
of high employment, bids as low, and 
is equally qualified to handle the job, 
it makes no sense for one department of 
the Government, namely, the Defense 
Department, to be excluded and ex- 
empted from the consideration of that 
economic situation in the award of the 
contract. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Are they excluded 
today? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
California, in praising the procurement 
policies of the Department of Defense, 
maintains that the Defense Department 
has done everything perfectly. 

Mr. KUCHEL. No. The Senator from 
California does not so maintain. 
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Mr. KEATING. My statement was 
pretty close to his language. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Pretty close, but not 
quite. 

Mr. KEATING. I cannot agree with 
that statement. I cannot agree any 
more than does the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does my able friend 
believe that labor-surplus areas are 
excluded from consideration simply be- 
cause they are labor-surplus areas? 

Mr. KEATING. What I say is that 
the Defense Department should give 
consideration to that aspect when other 
things are equal. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask my friend 
whether the law contains such a pro- 
vision today. 

Mr. KEATING. That is a question. 
There is a serious question whether that 
is the law today; and one of the reasons 
for the proposed legislation is to make 
it abundantly clear that such is the sit- 
uation. As the Senator from Ohio has 
said, a purpose of this discussion is that 
we may be alerted to the dangers—not 
with respect to California as a State, nor 
to my friend from California—but over- 
all to the danger of concentrating de- 
fense procurement in any one section of 
the country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe if we put this 
problem in perspective and with full ap- 
preciation of the problems of the Senator 
from California, if the proposed legisla- 
tion which the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc] and I are support- 
ing is successful, it will only mean that 
there will be competition in respect to 
the overwhelming proportion of busi- 
ness—about 50 percent—which is now 
negotiated. It may be that in that com- 
petition California will be further ad- 
vantaged and New York and Ohio will be 
further disadvantaged. Such action 
would be too bad, because we must do 
the thing that meets the best interests 
of the country. We believe the Defense 
Department authorities have slipped into 
an easy and comfortable way of dealing 
with people that they have been dealing 
with for some time. 

We pay all credit to California for 
having leapfrogged into the missile busi- 
ness. California has gotten far ahead 
of us. 

We say, “That is fine. You have had 
your opportunity. You may be able to 
outbid us. But at least now we have an 
opportunity to bid.” 

We do not want everyone to be in a 
groove, and to go ahead and negotiate 
as they always have. 

With respect to the labor surplus set- 
aside, which my colleague from New 
York has discussed, no larger amount of 
business is involved than there was in 
small business set-aides. We say much 
the same rules for labor set-asides should 
be applied for a fraction of the business 
as are applied for small business set- 
asides, and for very much the same 
reason. 

Such discussion should not obscure the 
main purpose of our proposed legislation, 
which is to get competition into the area 
of negotiated contracts, which now make 
up 80 percent of procurement. My 
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friend from Ohio is a great advocate of 
economy—probably greater than I. He 
feels very strongly about economy, and 
I am sure he would be the first to say, 
“If the door is open, our people can 
sharpen their pencils and compete. If 
they cannot make the grade we cannot 
complain.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let the record show 
there are not two more able advocates in 
the U.S. Senate than the two able Sen- 
ators from New York, and they are my 
friends. They are performing their duty 
as they see the light, and I try to per- 
form mine as I see it. 

My able friend, the senior Senator 
from New York, has used the phrase “If 
the door is open.” That is all he asks. 
I hope my friend from New York will 
not take the position on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States that the 
door has been closed. I believe that the 
door is open. I believe that the Defense 
Department, under both the Republican 
and Democratic administrations, has 
tried to determine what is in the best 
interest of the defense of the American 
people. In making such decisions, the 
Defense Department has tried to deter- 
mine where the most effective, respon- 
sible and lowest bidder may be. If my 
friend from New York has among those 
wonderful New York people, which he 
so ably represents, individuals who are 
able to compete in the type of business 
which unhappily we must have in this 
country today, and who are able to com- 
pete successfully, I do not think any of 
us ought to quarrel if the people in his 
State are able to receive awards based 
upon the lowest competitive bid. 

I hope my friend from New York does 
not take the position which I thought 
was implicit, or somewhat implicit, in his 
statement that the door is closed today. 

Mr. JAVITS. If my colleague will 
yield further, I should like to finish. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to say I take 
great heart in the statement made by 
my friend from California, because his 
most recent statements indicate to me 
that he will support the proposed legis- 
lation which we have offered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have tried as best I 
could to demonstrate wherein I thought 
my able friends from New York were 
wrong. I tried to indicate that the De- 
fense Department has testified vigor- 
ously against the proposed legislation 
proposed by my friend from New York. 
The heads of the Defense Department of 
this Government say, “Do not clothe 
us with the responsibility of determining 
where labor surplus is and, on that basis, 
determine where we should place our 
contracts. Let us have this prodigious 
responsibility for national defense alone, 
by itself.’’ 

I say the Defense Department is right. 
The Senate has said it is right. Every 
year when the Senate has considered 
defense appropriation legislation, as my 
able friends know, the Senate has writ- 
ten into such legislation a provision 
clearly prohibiting the use of defense 
contracts to assist labor-surplus areas in 
this country. 
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We deal with labor problems, We 
deal with problems of unemployment. 
The Senate is continually dealing with 
these problems. The other day I 
marched along with both Senators from 
New York in a very close vote on legis- 
lation of great importance to the unem- 
ployed in every State and in every part 
of the country. I respectfully suggest 
to the Senators from New York that this 
is an entirely different subject, one on 
which the Senate has again and again 
sat in judgment. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it is my hope—and I hope I am 
pardoned for saying it—as an Ameri- 
can, not as a Californian, that Congress 
will continue to restrict the responsi- 
bility of the Defense Department to 
provide for the Nation’s defense, not 
any more, and not any less. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
would simply make two comments. The 
first is I hope that the presentation 
which I shall make will cause the Sen- 
ator from California to change his mind 
and, being openminded and fairminded, 
he will recognize the merit in the pro- 
posed legislation. The purpose is not 
what the Senator has said. The Senate 
has not time and time again discussed 
this subject. To the contrary, it is 
something entirely different. Before I 
leave the subject I wish to commend the 
Senator from California on his judg- 
ment, because when he votes, he always 
gives me the impression of being en- 
tirely objective. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JAVITS. What I was saying was 
not that the door has been closed in a 
legal sense, but that the patterns are 
easy to follow, and it has been made 
easy for people with negotiated con- 
tracts to go to the offices involved. An 
easy pattern has been established. We 
must find some way to break up the 
pattern. If we can do so, we will be in 
a competitive situation. Of course I 
shall speak independently later. We 
have delayed my colleague long enough. 
Perhaps we can discuss the matter fur- 
ther later in the day. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A short time ago 
the Senator from New York quoted from 
what President Kennedy had said at 
Niagara to some Bell Aircraft employees. 

I have here some encouraging state- 
ments made by the President concerning 
California, which I should like to place in 
the Recorp. When he was in Horton 
Plaza, San Diego, on November 2, 1960, 
he said: 

The defense plants were put out here for 
& good reason and they are going to stay 
here for the same reason. 


Then he went on to say: 

This year, as a result of the efforts of 
Senator ENGLE and others, the Congress of 
the United States appropriated $300 million 
for the B~-70’s. I endorse wholeheartedly 
the B-70 manned aircraft. 


That was encouraging to all of us who 
are interested in the West, particularly 
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the west coast. I hope the President 
reads these words. I hope he remem- 
bers making that speech at San Diego. 
We were very encouraged to hear that 
he wholeheartedly supported the B-—70 
program. Now he seems to be waivering 
a bit. 

The Senator from New York will speak 
later this afternoon about the great gold 
rush. I may be tempted to get into the 
act myself and speak about the great 
train robbery. I will give an example. 
We had a little parachute factory at 
Phoenix, Ariz., which employed 235 
women. They entered a successful bid 
for parachutes to be furnished to the 
Air Force. Thereupon a parachute fac- 
tory in Hartford, Conn., because there 
was unemployment in the area, received 
the contract. The Small Business Act 
provided that that contract be given to 
the Eastern firm. The Arizona factory, 
therefore, went out of business. I am 
sure that is not what the Senators from 
New York intend. Yet it does not seem 
unreasonable to me to cure unemploy- 
ment in one section of the country by 
creating it in another section of the 
country. 

All of us in the West have a great 
interest in this matter. We recognize the 
problems the East faces. We want to do 
what we can to help the East. However, 
we do not want to help the East by 
going out of business in the West. We 
are a very altruistic people in the West, 
but we like to live in the West, and we 
do not wish to think of having to move 
to the East to be able to eat. We would 
also welcome easterners who want to 
move to the West. 

Mr. KEATING. The State of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has many charms as 
a place to live. I trust that the removal 
of the 235 people from Arizona did not 
make Arizona a depressed State. I agree 
with him that it is a great State. I was 
glad to see the depressed areas bill 
strengthened so far as the pirating of in- 
dustries is concerned. It is a great pity, 
and certainly serves no useful purpose, 
to take business away from one area of 
the United States and give it to another 
area if the result is to create a depressed 
condition in the area from which the 
business is taken. That does not make 
any sense. It is not the intention of the 
proposed legislation we have introduced. 
It is not my intention in speaking on 
this subject, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from California, whose name has been 
mentioned, not by me, but by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in referring to 
the efforts which the Senator has made 
to get business on the west coast. 

Mr. ENGLE. Iappreciate the kind re- 
marks of the Senator and for his yield- 
ing to me. Iam sorry I was not present 
earlier to hear some of the preliminary 
discussions. I was informed that my 
good friends from New York were en- 
gaged in another foray against the west- 
ern part of the Nation. 

Mr. KEATING. In defense of the 
East not against the West. In defense 
against the attack made upon our State 
and our proposed legislation by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Califor- 
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nia, our dear friend but serious con- 
tender in this matter. 

Mr. ENGLE. The only information 
on this matter I have is what I have 
acquired since I came on the floor. I 
understand that this is another effort to 
make a WPA out of the defense con- 
tracting system in the United States. 

Mr. KEATING. That is not correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. I understand that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
will dispute that statement. However, 
I cannot help believing that that is 
what it all boils down to. I wished to 
be here in time to associate myself with 
the remarks made by my senior col- 
league from California with reference 
to this subject matter, and to say to the 
Senators from New York that a little 
later this afternoon, and in my own 
time, I propose to outline the policies 
of the administration on defense con- 
tracting and to illuminate for my dis- 
tinguished friends from New York why 
it is that California has acquired such 
a large percentage, and such a justified 
percentage, of the defense contracts. I 
appreciate the Senator’s yielding to me 
for this purpose. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
shall listen with great interest to the 
remarks of my friend from California, 
which I hope will be more than what 
he has said over and over again about 
the merits of California as a field for 
procurement. I shall listen to what the 
Senator has to say even if what he says 
is a rehash. I hope to be illuminated 
by some new ideas. I trust that my 
friend from California will not reiterate 
the statement that the Senators from 
New York are seeking to make a WPA 
out of the Defense Department, because 
there is nothing further from the truth, 
and there is no justification for any 
such charge. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHet] in his remarks 
on the floor the other day spoke of a 
32-percent decline in employment in the 
aircraft industry in his State between 
1957 and 1961. That sounds like a seri- 
ous matter. What the Senator does not 
mention is that in the missile industry, 
a good part of which is classified sepa- 
rately from the aircraft industry, there 
was an increase of 22 percent in em- 
ployment in California from 1958 to 
1959, alone. New York State, on the 
other hand, showed a decline of 8 per- 
cent. Texas, which normally fares quite 
well in this body and in Government 
procurement, showed a decline of 14 per- 
cent. Alabama showed a decline of 
15 percent. Unfortunately, comparable 
figures were not compiled for the change 
in missiles employment from 1957 to 
1958, and figures are not yet available 
for the change from 1959 to 1960. How- 
ever, there is every indication that when 
the latest figures are released, they will 
again show whopping increases for Cali- 
fornia at the expense of the other States. 

Several other points in the statement 
of the senior Senator from California 
deserve careful attention. First, the 
Senator rejoices that the Comptroller 
General has apparently ruled out the 
possibility of permitting 100 percent set- 
asides in defense procurement for labor 
surplus areas in order to alleviate seri- 
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ous conditions of economic dislocation 
and human distress. This is unlike him, 
for in most matters he shows a fine and 
humane understanding of economic 
problems. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. Prvsident, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Has the time come 
when pride in the fact that the law is 
being applied should subject one to 
obloquy? 

Mr. KEATING. My statement was 
not intended to subject the Senator to 
obloquy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me say that. 
However, I was distressed to hear the 
Senator take joy or—I do not want to 
use the word “exuberate”; it is too 
strong—express great satisfaction over 
the fact that the possibility of permit- 
ting larger set-asides for labor surplus 
areas was ruled out. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator from 
New York disagree with the ruling? 

Mr. KEATING. I feel there should be 
adequate set-asides in defense procure- 
ment for labor surplus areas, in order to 
alleviate serious conditions of economic 
dislocation and human distress. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator dis- 
agree with the ruling? 

Mr. KEATING. The ruling may be 
legally correct, but the ruling causes an 
unfortunate situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Am I to be denounced 
for approving a ruling which is legally 
correct? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
California is not being denounced. It 
was being pointed out that the Senator’s 
statement was different from his normal 
reaction to human distress. The Sena- 
tor from California usually is most con- 
siderate. I felt that there was a note of 
joy or exuberance, which I regretted, 
in his reference to the ruling, which 
may be legally correct but which results 
in great human suffering. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I recall to the Senator 
from New York that when on this floor 
he spoke with great eloquence and great 
conviction about the plight of unem- 
ployment among the people of the State 
of New York, it was this Senator from 
California who helped him. 

Mr. KEATING. That is exactly the 
point I was making. The senior Sena- 
tor from California has a great and deep 
understanding of human needs. The 
particular statement the Senator made 
in vigorously supporting defense pro- 
curement in his State—and I can under- 
stand that—seemed to depart slightly 
from his great human understanding of 
the problem. 

The vote was close. We appreciate 
what the Senator from California did. 
He did it out of the great courage and 
noes depth of understanding which he 

as. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I would do that again. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope the Senator 
will. I hope he will be impressed by the 
arguments which I am about to make. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall listen to them. 
When I read the decision of the Comp- 
troller General, which confirmed my own 


I appreciate 
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statement on the floor a month pre- 
viously, all I said was: 

I am glad the Comptroller General has so 
ruled. I am glad it is clear that under 
the present law, passed by Congress, the 
Defense Department cannot be converted 
into an agency responsible for the solution 
of social problems in our country. 


That is what I said, or at any rate, 
what I wanted to say. 

Mr. KEATING. If that was all the 
Senator meant to imply, then I am cer- 
tain he was acting with his usual kind- 
ness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say there was a 
little bit of glee in what the Senator 
from California said. 

Mr. KEATING. It was the glee that 
disturbed me. The glee seemed so out 
of character. 

Mr. President, when the distinguished 
Senator from California denounces S. 
1178 and 8S. 1182, he is indeed building 
up a strawman and then trying to tear 
it down, because the bill which I intro- 
duced, S. 1182, and the bill of which I 
am a cosponsor together with other 
members of the New York delegation, 
S. 1178, do not call upon the the Depart- 
ment of Defense to spend more money or 
to reject a low bid in order to take a 
higher bid in an area of labor surplus. 
On the contrary, the set-aside programs, 
both for areas of labor surplus, and for 
small business, with which my bill deals, 
and which I should very much like to see 
expanded, do not call for the expendi- 
ture of additional money. In order to 
get a certain contract, the company 
which fulfills the requirements for a set- 
aside has to meet the lowest bid from a 
non-set-aside bidder. He does not get 
more money for the contract; he merely 
gets an extra opportunity to perform the 
contract at the lowest competitive rate. 
This surely is not too much to ask at a 
time when we are planning to spend one- 
third of a billion dollars on depressed 
area legislation. 

The Senator from California main- 
tains that defense procurement must not 
be a WPA program. He says defense 
contracts are not social planning tools. 
He says further— 
the Department of Defense must have lati- 
tude to award contracts in a fashion to bring 
the greatest return for every penny ex- 
pended. 


He spoke later of “our universal wish 
to get the most for our money and to 
make our dollars go as far as possible.” 
That also, I may add, was the gist of the 
decision of the GAO, to make sure that 
the Government pays the cheapest price 
for the equipment which meets its needs 
and standards. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WIL.LIAMs] 
made the same point in a statement 
last week. 

With those sentiments, Mr. President, 
I am in full agreement. That is why I 
am concerned. In fact, Mr. President, 
in spite of all the talk about lowest 
bidders and full competition, 87 percent 
of the value of military prime contracts 
is not formally advertised for this type 
of competition. Only 13 percent of de- 
fense procurement dollars are actually 
awarded to the lowest bidder in formally 
advertised procurement actions. What 
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is more, this percentage has actually de- 
clined over the last 4 or 5 years. In the 
fiscal year 1957, 16 percent of all pro- 
curement actions, including intragov- 
ernmental, were formally advertised. 
In 1958, 14 percent were. And in 1959 
and 1960, only 13 percent were formally 
advertised. 

About 13 to 20 percent more were 
negotiated with some degree of competi- 
tion, although the extent of the competi- 
tion cannot be fully determined. Fur- 
thermore, there is no indication that all 
competent firms were invited to partici- 
pate in the negotiations. 

So, Mr. President, if we knew that 
firms in any one State or area had bid 
openly and competitively for contracts 
that were formally advertised, and had 
won 25 percent, then, indeed, there 
would be very little to complain about. 
But that is not the case. No, indeed. 
We do not know that the firms in any 
one State or area can do the best job 
for the least money, because in most of 
those instances there was no genuine 
competitive situation to judge by. This 
makes it a bit like a beauty contest in 
which only certain girls are invited to 
compete. The winner may have less to 
offer the eye than some of the uninvited, 
but the judges have to decide on the 
basis of the visual and tape-measure 
evidence at hand. 

I have tried, Mr. President, to obtain 
statistics in regard to a breakdown, by 
States, between formally advertised ac- 
tions and those in which there was only 
a very small degree of competition or 
none at all. It is virtually impossible, 
under present recording systems, to ob- 
tain that information. But if we assume 
that the ratio is fairly equal over the 
whole country, that would mean that 
about 87 percent of defense procurement 
dollars which are channeled into Cali- 
fornia are not the result of formally ad- 
vertised actions, but, rather, result from 
negotiations of one kind or another. 
Probably at least two-thirds of these are 
not competitive at all, but are carried out 
with a single source. 

The general rule set forth in the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 pro- 
vides simply and plainly that— 

Purchases of and contracts for property 
and services covered by this chapter shall 
be made by formal advertising. 


However, negotiation, instead of for- 
mal advertising, is permitted in 17 dif- 
ferent exceptions to the rule; and, in 
practice, negotiation was used for 87 
cents of every dollar spent on defense 
contracts last year. 

That, to me, is a clear case of the tail 
wagging the dog. It is for this reason, 
Mr. President—not because I am trying 
to raise the costs of defense procurement, 
but, rather, because I am trying to cut 
down on the costs—that I raise these 
questions about the imbalance of defense 
contracts, an imbalance which exists not 
only in regard to the geographic areas 
of distribution, but also in regard to the 
methods of procurement used. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. President, 
that the main purpose of defense pro- 
curement must be to find the best and 
cheapest way to provide the strongest 
and most effective national defense at 
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the smallest overall cost. Military men 
and their civilian bosses will have to 
make the decisions, on military grounds, 
as to what we need. And certainly I 
am not urging that we spend a penny 
more than is militarily justified. But, 
Mr. President, we simply cannot be blind 
to the fact that, altogether, $44 bil- 
lion is going to be spent on national 
defense, this year. I believe that the 
$25 billion or so that is earmarked for 
procurement should not be expended 
with the eyes of the Defense Depart- 
ment closed to certain other considera- 
tions which deeply affect overall costs, 
overall economic stability, and overall 
geographic and strategic balance. To 
paraphrase a famous saying: billions 
for defense, but not 1 cent for waste. 

Many studies, including an excellent 
one published in January by the Select 
Committee on Small Business, indicate 
that economy in defense procurement 
can be achieved through greater com- 
petition. I admit that more administra- 
tive time and trouble might be required, 
but the overall result would undoubtedly 
be more competition and lower prices for 
defense hardware. The outstanding 
area where savings could be established 
is spare parts replacement, but I am 
sure other areas could also be uncovered 
if a serious attempt were made. More 
competition, I repeat, would eventually 
lead to lower, not higher, defense costs, 
and it would not impair our defense ef- 
ficiency or our national security. 

Second. We must not forget that 
the real strength behind our military 
equipment lies in the economic and in- 
dustrial strength of the country as a 
whole. Over the long run, this is indis- 
putable; and it is the long run which we 
must keep in mind. Therefore, I believe 
that defense procurement should be 
widely distributed, in contracts with re- 
sponsible and capable companies all 
over the Nation, with an intelligent view 
to overall economic factors. We must 
not have economic muscles of steel in 
one area, and muscles of jelly in an- 
other. -I believe that the Department 
of Defense, as well as every other branch 
of the Government, has an obligation to 
consider areas of major economic dis- 
location, because they are areas of weak- 
ness for the whole country. They create 
national problems that should be kept 
in mind by all, not by only one of the 
agencies of the National Government. 
Both my own bill, S. 1182, and the bill 
of which I am a cosponsor, 8S. 1178, 
would strengthen the obligation upon 
the agents of the Government to keep 
in mind the economic and geographic 
balance of the country, and particularly 
the plight of depressed areas. 

I also propose that there be formed 
within the Business Advisory Council a 
special subcommittee to consider partic- 
ularly the problems of increasing de- 
fense procurement in depressed areas. 
The Business Advisory Council, like the 
Area Redevelopment Administration to 
be set up under S. 1, is an adjunct of 
the Department of Commerce which 
rightly has a major concern with the 
overall economic health of the Nation. 
The Secretary of Commerce is its new 
ex officio general chairman. It is being 
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expanded, to include a larger representa- 
tion of small business. It should also 
invite representatives of industries in 
labor surplus areas, so that all these 
groups together can survey the needs of 
labor surplus areas and can determine 
how defense buying in those areas can 
be increased—without, let me add, alter- 
ing the basic criterion that the low bid- 
der should get the job. 

Fourth. I believe that more informa- 
tion about the whole process of defense 
procurement should be made more read- 
ily available. Although my requests have 
always received careful and courteous 
attention from the Department of De- 
fense, under existing circumstances it is 
difficult for the Department to provide 
full breakdowns, by States, of defense 
contracts. It is even more difficult to 
obtain a breakdown, by States, in regard 
to the extent of sole source negotiations, 
without any competition at all, that 
occur under each of the exceptions in 
the procurement law. In the justifica- 
tions that are given for the use of nego- 
tiations, rather than formal advertise- 
ment, it is difficult to determine the real 
reasons, lurking behind the brief and 
formal language used, for the avoidance 
of a fully competitive and formally ad- 
vertised proceeding. I favor open con- 
tracts openly arrived at, within the 
framework of national security consid- 
eration; and I recognize the great 
importance of the national security. 

Finally, there is a very important 
field of defense work tha* is virtually 
entirely outside of public knowledge. It 
is the field of subcontracting. The De- 
partment of Defense keeps only per- 
functory records in regard to this field, 
which may amount to over half of the 
actual value of many procurement ac- 
tions. The hidden ball trick is all right 
in football; but in the case of Govern- 
ment coniracts, involving billions, we 
should know who is carrying the ball, 
and who is taking the handoff, if there 
is one. Terms of subcontracting are 
varied, and in certain cases offer defi- 
nite handicaps to smaller firms. A care- 
ful study needs to be made of this whole 
problem, not only as it relates to small 
business, but also as it relates to the 
whole procurement process. Patent and 
other proprietary rights are involved in 
the problem. More information in these 
areas would be useful to a better public 
understanding of the complex proce- 
dures of defense contracts. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that 
these needs can be met, and that the De- 
fense Establishment, as well as the over- 
all economic standing of the country, 
can be rendered stronger and more effi- 
cient through a more equitable and 
more competitive distribution of con- 
tracts. 








ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TUESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stand in adjournment to meet at 10 
o’clock a.m., Tuesday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service, and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Tlerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. Drrxsen], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.Lianp], 
and the chairman of the subcommittee 
{Mr. McNamara], on the bill now under 
discussion, I send to the desk, and ask 
consideration of, a unanimous-consent 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, 
April 18, 1961, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3985, the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, de- 
bate on any amendment, motion, or appeal, 
except a motion to lay on the table, shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and the majority 
leader: Provided, That in the event the 
majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may we ask the 
Senator whether this agreement will 
take care of any amendment, even 
though it may not be on the desk, or 
which may be newly submitted? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object, of course—I would like to 
ascertain what the intention of the 
leadership is with reference to the re- 
mainder of today, and Monday also, if he 
cares to discuss that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question raised by the senior Senator 
from Florida, it is the intention of the 
leadership to remain in session to a rea- 
sonable hour tonight—6 or 7 o’clock— 
and to dispose of what amendments we 
can. The Cooper amendment, I think, 
will be before us shortly. We hope also 
to consider shortly the Dirksen substi- 
tute, the so-called Kitchin-Ayres bill, 
and certain amendments which will be 
offered, I understand, by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] and by other Senators. 

It is the intention then—and this has 
been brought to the attention of the 
minority leader, and he concurs—to go 
over from tonight until Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, and on Tuesday to 
remain in session rather late, if need be, 
to try to finish consideration of the bill 
that day. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader. At the time 
we were having our initial discussion I 
understood it was the intention of the 
leadership to meet Monday and to con- 
tinue to try to dispose of the less impor- 
tant amendments; that is, the amend. 
ments not in the nature of a substitute 
or which do not relate to vital matters in 
the bill. As I now understand, there 
has been a change in that plan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I must 
apologize, because I thought I had dis- 
cussed the subject with the Senator from 
Florida. I recall what the Senator said. 
The Senator is correct. There has been 
this change. I hope the Senator will 
agree to what we have asked. 

I point out that we will try to get as 
much accomplished this afternoon in the 
way of action on amendments as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the majority 
leader. I shall not object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
of the opinion this is a perfectly fair 
and equitable agreement, and I am glad 
it was submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the proposed 
unanimous consent order. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
unanimous consent agreement is 
entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
ator from New York. 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MeEtTcatF in the chair). The Senator 
from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss briefly the bill 
which the Senate is presently consider- 
ing, the so-called minimum wage bill. 
It seems to me that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, in 
reporting its version of the minimum 
wage bill Wednesday, has struck a dev- 
astating blow against our traditional 
concept of interstate commerce, and has 
threatened the jobs of many of our mar- 
ginal workers. 


I thank the Sen- 
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At a time when the administration is 
supposedly concerned with the unem- 
ployment problem, I find it difficult to 
understand why it would back a bill 
such as this one, which is going to force 
many small companies, operating on a 
thin margin of profit, to reduce their 
work force. And to do this in the name 
of helping those workers is to add in- 
sult to injury. 

If this bill passes, who will be hurt? 

First, the elderly, trying to supple- 
ment social security or other income by 
low-paying jobs. 

Second, the handicapped, and the less 
efficient workers, who are the first to go 
when a reduction in work force becomes 
necessary. 

Third, students and other part-time 
workers. 

And, fourth, all other low-income 
workers whose services may be marginal, 
and whose labor is not absolutely es- 
sential to operation of the business. 

But the worker is not the only one who 
can be injured. The business enterprise 
itself—especially if it is a relatively 
small one—can be hurt. Although the 
administration has posed as a friend of 
small business, this bill is aimed pri- 
marily at the small businessman, as I 
shall explain later. Under current law, 
most large operations come under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This bill 
moves to bring in the smaller retail 
operators, and marks the beginning of 
a trend which ultimately will bring in 
all small retail operations, which will be 
a serious blow—in some cases a fatal 
blow—to many small businesses. 

The mail I have received from opera- 
tors of businesses in my State indicates 
that the great increase in coverage pro- 
vided by this bill is going to force many 
of these businessmen to cut their pay- 
rolls, or to go out of business. In any 
case, the person who suffers most is the 
man this bill is supposedly intended to 
help—the low-income employee. 

I have no quarrel with the concept of 
@ minimum wage law. Indeed, I have 
supported moderate increases in the 
minimum wage in the past. The original 
act had as its objective the elimination 
of labor conditions “detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard 
of living necessary for health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of workers.” 
This is a worthy goal. But the bill be- 
fore us, although tied to that policy 
statement, will not accomplish its goal, 
and in the attempt to do so will threaten 
to destroy the freedom and the produc- 
tive resiliency of our society. 

Let me emphasize that I have no per- 
sonal stake in opposing this bill. In the 
businesses with which I am connected 
in my home State, the lowest wages are 
considerably above the $1.25 proposed 
minimum. My objections are based sole- 
ly upon my concern about the effect this 
bill will have on the economy, and more 
particularly on our traditional consti- 
tutional checks on Federal power. 

A FOOT IN THE DOOR IN DESTROYING THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE TEST 


Mr. President, I think the bill repre- 
sents a foot in the door in destroying 
the interstate commerce test. Perhaps 
it is the last foot in the door. 
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My concern relates to our Federal- 
State relationships as established by the 
Constitution. Article X of the Constitu- 
tion states that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


This bill is another move in a diversi- 
fied program whose objective seems to be 
to destroy the power of the States and to 
concentrate power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This sounds like an old story, 
but it is a very real one, and this proposal 
contributes to it very specifically. For 
many generations, we have recognized 
the difference between interstate and 
intrastate commerce and limited the 
activity of the Federal Government to 
the regulation of those businesses which 
were obviously interstate in nature. For 
this reason, I am shocked at the state- 
ments of some Members of Congress to 
the effect that our traditional tests of 
interstate commerce really do not mat- 
ter. As an example of this indifferent 
and dangerous attitude, I quote from the 
House debate on the Ayres-Kitchin sub- 
stitute, recorded on page 4684 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 23, 
1961. In that debate a Utah Represent- 
ative said: 

The issue is not whether retailers are or 
are not in interstate commerce. One glance 
at the products on the shelves of the typical 
store should make everyone thoroughly aware 
that retailers distribute products coming 
from all parts of the country, and that they 
are therefore clearly in the stream of inter- 
state commerce. 

It does not make any difference whether 
the retail company runs 3 stores or 10 
stores— 


Or, I interpolate myself, one store— 
or whether it runs them all in one State, or 
has them spread over several States. If it 
sells interstate products, it is a part of inter- 
state commerce regardless of the location or 
number of its stores. 

The issue, I repeat, is not whether these 
businesses are in commerce, but simply 
whether we choose to exercise our authority 
to cover them. 


The last comment in the quotation, I 
have underlined. 

This same Representative then steps 
back from his implied position that any 
business is fair game for Federal regu- 
lation by giving it as his belief “that 
even the corner grocer is technically in 
interstate commerce, but I draw the line 
at extending our authority to such lo- 
cally oriented merchants.” 

I add my own interpolation, “at this 
time,” because if we can assume that the 
corner grocer is engaged in interstate 
commerce then it is only a question of 
time and the whim of the Congress as to 
when he may be brought under the act. 

My question is, How long will the cor- 
ner grocer remain outside of the arm of 
Federal regulation if we take this first 
major step to destroy the traditional test 
of interstate commerce? The propo- 
nents of the McNamara bill approach 
are using a very subtle means to pave 
the way for Federal wage regulation of 
all businesses, large or small, interstate 
and intrastate. 

This bill, by the simple device of using 
dollar ceilings to determine coverage, 
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completely destroys the old concept of 
interstate commerce. Some industries 
will get exemption under this bill, but 
if the bill itself is adopted and the new 
principle of size rather than type of 
service is validated, then it will only be 
a question of time until the curtain will 
come down on the idea that there is any 
intrastate business. Everybody, regard- 
less of size, will be under the domination 
of Federal regulations. It is that simple 
and that serious. 

The present criterion for determining 
interstate employment is a direct one. 
It is based strictly on the activity of an 
individual employee, and if that in- 
dividual employee is not producing 
goods or directly handling or transport- 
ing goods in interstate commerce, he 
does not come under the law. In the 
case of a wholesaler, some workers may 
be covered and some may not. It de- 
pends on whether they are handling the 
goods before they have come to rest. In 
the case of a clerk in a retail store 
checking out a customer or handling a 
sale in any way, there is absolutely no 
foundation for coverage under our cur- 
rent interstate criteria. The goods had 
come to rest by that time and were being 
sold within the State on a strictly intra- 
state basis. 

I thought the comment made in an 
editorial in yesterday morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald was sig- 
nificant. The Post said: 

Much of the opposition in the Senate is 
directed against the sweeping language of the 
bill which seems to assert a potential policy 
of covering any retail or service employee 
who handles any item that has at any time 
moved across a State line. 


The Post recognizes this distinct de- 
parture from the traditional interstate 
test by using the dollar sale test. 

Once the interstate test is put on 
a dollar sales basis, though the 
current minimum proposed in the bill 
is relatively high, it will be a simple 
matter to gradually reduce that mini- 
mum to near zero, thus covering all of 
business. 

In other words, this is a dangerous 
step, and as time goes on, we in the 
Senate can expect that this bill will be 
treated as we have treated many others. 
We would feel the need for a modifica- 
tion and feel the need to give benefits 
to more people. 

I have been in the Senate long enough 
to know that once we establish a pattern, 
the pressure is constantly on this body 
to continue to reduce the limits. We 
get on the treadmill, and we cannot get 
off. There will be constant pressure for 
added benefits. And if we adopt the 
dollar sales criterion as the basis for 
determining coverage under the mini- 
mum wage law, we shall go through our 
normal process and keep reducing the 
dollar sales limits, and thus completely 
interject the Federal Government into 
the private wage setting policies of all 
American business. 

Placing under Federal control thou- 
sands of small business establishments 
which are primarily local in character 
would be a serious and unfortunate 
change in our traditional Federal-State 
system of government, and this worries 
me. 
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THE BILL HURTS THOSE IT IS INTENDED TO HELP 


My second point is that many small 
businesses, not previously covered, are 
going to find it difficult to meet the 
minimum wage, and many of those pre- 
viously covered will find it economically 
impossible or inadvisable to pay the sub- 
stantial increases suggested in the 
McMamara bill. The result will be ei- 
ther that they will be forced to cut mar- 
ginal producers out of their labor force, 
or they may be compelled to go out of 
business. Either way, the result is un- 
employment. And the unemployment 
will affect the very same people this bill 
is supposed to help—those with the low- 
est earning capacity—the elderly, the 
unskilled, the handicapped, and students. 

Even if the rate of minimum wage 
increases were no greater than the rate 
of productivity increases, this is still no 
justification for the McNamara bill. I 
cannot subscribe to the theory that all 
of our increases in productivity should 
go to the workers themselves. Actually, 
a businessman must keep five different 
groups happy: First, the buyers of his 
product; second, his employees; third, 
his stockholders; fourth, the demand of 
his suppliers for adequate payment for 
materials and supplies; and, fifth, the 
demands of government, which consid- 
ers a business something to be taxed 
and regulated. He must somehow strike 
a balance that will satisfy all five groups. 
If he fails to satisfy even one of the five, 
he is eventually out of business. 

Those who desire to give all of our 
preductivity increases to labor are doing 
so at the expense of these other groups. 
I am particularly concerned about the 
consumer, who has every right to a real 
share of the gains in productivity; and 
the only way the consumer can get them 
is through lower prices. In fact, in my 
opinion, this should have some priority. 
Also neglected in this concept are those 
who furnish the capital, which is at the 
very foundation of our technological 
progress, and with it the source of pro- 
ductivity itself. If we fail to provide the 
investment incentives necessary to fur- 
nish the investment funds, we may find 
all groups, including the workingman, 
hurt by a lower rate of productivity. 

Even assuming that all of the pro- 
ductivity increase should go to the work- 
er, it should be remembered that produc- 
tivity figures are averages and do not 
reflect the variations in individual com- 
panies, let alone the variations among 
workers. It is most likely that the 
marginal workers, who are receiving low 
wages, have a productivity which is well 
below the average. 

There is no doubt that a wage increase 
can be justified for those workers who 
are producing increased output each 
year, but any arbitrary increase in the 
minimum wage law which will force up, 
by legislation, the wages of some work- 
ers who do not contribute a great deal 
of increased productivity will do great 
harm. It can cause such serious compli- 
cations. that the result will be to force 
a busimessman to either cut down his 
labor force or to go out of business. 

The consequences would be most harsh 
on whole families dependent on the 
added dollars that working wives and 
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younger members bring in. Students 
would be deprived of needed experience 
if they happen to be employed in an oc- 
cupation ordinarily handled by full-time 
employees—even though no full-time 
workers wanted the job. Older persons 
who work only to keep occupied or to 
supplement their income would be de- 
prived of opportunities. 

In this connection, consider a state- 
ment in the Secretary of Labor’s report 
of February 15, 1960, on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Commenting on the ef- 
fects of the 1955 minimum wage increase 
to $1, the report states on page 1, part 
II: 

During the period of adjustment to the 
higher minimum, there were significant de- 
clines in employment in most of the low- 
wage industry segments studied. 

Thus, an apparently altruistic policy 
of forcing up low-level wages may, in 
fact, force those low-wage earners com- 
pletely out of a job. 

In light of the above statement, it is 
significant to observe that in the three 
postwar recessions of 1949, 1954, and 
1958, after unemployment had risen to 
its recession peaks, it failed in every 
instance in the recovery years to return 
to its prerecession level. 

In other words, the base core of un- 
employment has continued to rise 
through three recessions and three 
booms. It would be interesting to know 
how much of this persistent cyclical rise 
in unemployment was due to postwar ex- 
pansion of our minimum wage laws 
which, if mishandled, can be a cause of 
unemployment. 

INFLATIONARY IMPACT OF THE BILL 


My third concern is with the infla- 
tionary effects of artificially forcing up 
certain wages, with the result that other 
wage negotiations would be affected. 
When the minimum wage is forced up, 
it can have one or both of two effects: 
First, it will force an increase in all 
wages at levels below the new minimum, 
both for those covered by the present 
minimum and those newly covered. Sec- 
ond, it will have the effect of raising 
wages at every level, under the reasoning 
that historic differences must be pre- 
served. 

Consider, for example, the case of a 
skilled mechanic, earning $4 an hour, 
who observes that the Federal Govern- 
ment has forced a janitor’s wages up 25 
percent from $1 to $1.25 per hour. If he 
does not demand a 25-percent wage in- 
crease, which in his case would be $1, 
he at least will demand a 25-cent in- 
crease. 

Thus, we have a situation whereby 
wage rates in the economy are tied to 
someone else’s minimum wage, rather 
than to the productivity of the individ- 
ual worker. The result is that instead of 
a minimum wage floc’, we have pro- 
vided an elevator on which not just the 
newly covered, but all other employees 
will take a ride into the clouds of 
inflation. 

This is exactly what happened in 1949, 
when the minimum wage was increased 
to 75 cents. A Department of Labor 
study released last year showed that 
wage differentials were almost com- 
pletely restored. Undoubtedly this was 
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a factor in the inflation which occurred 
during the years immediately following. 

And with respect to the 1956 minimum 
wage increase, a Labor Department re- 
port showed that although there were 
exceptions, the general tendency was for 
wage differentials to be narrowed as an 
immediate effect of the minimum wage, 
but to be wholly or partially restored 
subsequently. 

It is generally agreed that a minimum 
wage law is supposed to be a floor 
through which wages should not be al- 
lowed to drop, a device to relieve or pre- 
vent a distress situation. The McNa- 
mara bill, reported by the committee, is 
a dangerous departure from this concept. 
It attempts to solve our economic wel- 
fare needs through a minimum wage law 
which becomes nothing more than an 
attempt to pull oneself up by his boot- 
straps. Congress, unfortunately, can- 
not abolish poverty by such a law. It 
may strike at symptoms but it does not 
go to its roots. 

So we can see that the bill is eco- 
nomically unsound. And, to return to 
my first point, it is constitutionally un- 
sound. It is another step in the at- 
tempt to federalize American life. It 
comes on the heels of other measures 
which Congress has considered, and will 
consider, which likewise play a role in 
this overall apparent program of the 
Kennedy administration. As examples 
of this policy, the depressed areas bill 
represents an attempt to interject the 
Federal Government into the business of 
locating industry, with a threat to even- 
tually nationalizing industry. The tem- 
porary unemployment compensation bill 
is a direct maneuver to relieve the States 
of their rightful responsibility to handle 
this program, and to centralize it in 
Washington. We have learned so often 
in the past that what we thought was 
temporary very soon became permanent. 

Last year we enacted a medical care 
bill which left responsibility for the 
elderly with the States, but this year 
our liberal friends are trying to establish 
a Federal program which bypasses the 
States. Weare all aware of the proposal 
for Federal aid to education, whose sup- 
porters claim that it will leave control 
over our schools with the local govern- 
ments, but in my opinion this is only a 
temporary assurance, and the inevitable 
steps will follow whereby the Federal 
Government will exercise an increasing 
measure of control over our local schools. 

The administration’s minimum wage 
bill, extending Federal control over 
countless businesses which previously 
were considered strictly intrastate busi- 
nesses is one step in this process. I 
realize that in the bill before us there 
are a number of exceptions for particu- 
lar industries. I am sure the repre- 
sentatives of those industries are 
breathing easier today than they did last 
year when the bill was before us, in 
which bill they had been included. I 
hope none of them feel that they are 
safe from here on out, because it is my 
opinion that these exceptions were made 
to keep the pressure of these industries 
off the bill, and that once we establish 
the dollar ceiling as the basis for in- 
cluding businesses or industries in the 
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Federal wage-hour program, these in- 
dustries which escape this year can 
expect to be brought in next year or 
the year after. 

Mr. President, I have tried to give the 
Senate my reasons why I believe the 
proposed legislation should be defeated. 
They all sum up to the fact that I be- 
lieve it will injure many of those whom 
the bill is intended to help. Therefore 
I hope the bill will be rejected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my recollection 
that in last year’s bill hotels, motels, and 
restaurants were specifically covered. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Later they were ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This year the Statler, 
Hilton, Sheraton, Pick, and other hotels, 
in spite of operating in many States, are 
not covered by the bill before us. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. National restaurants 
also are excluded. 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, all restaurants 
are excluded regardless of how they 
operate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Specifically, the 
fact that they operate nationally be- 
comes even more significant. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that last year the Mon- 
roney amendment contemplated chang- 
ing the definition of interstate commerce 
as comprehended in the bill last year, 
and that the Monroney amendment was 
about to be carried on the basis of a 
previous nose count, but that then there 
was a great deal of scurrying on the 
Senate floor, and finally a vote was had 
on the Monroney amendment; further- 
more, that, prior to the vote being had 
on the Monroney amendment, questions 
were asked on the floor of the Senate 
whether it was a fact that if the Mon- 
roney amendment was defeated the 
hotels and motels and restaurants would 
be exempted? Does the Senator recall 
that situation? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; I do recall it. 
There was tremendous pressure to de- 
feat the Monroney amendment. Inas- 
much as the Senator from Utah is en- 
gaged in the retail automobile business, 
I recall very clearly that one of the in- 
dustries that escaped in this process was 
the retail automobile business. 

We were in the process last year of 
trying to adopt other substantial 
amendments to the bill on the floor of 
the Senate, and there was a great deal 
of discussion, and much telephone com- 
munication with representatives of some 
of the industries, because it became ob- 
vious that pressure was put against the 
Monroney amendment, and later those 
businesses were excluded from the bill. 
This time they are left out of it to start 
with. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my recollection 
that the Monroney amendment was de- 
feated by two votes and that after it was 
defeated the hotels, motels, restaurants, 
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automobile dealers, and farm implement 
dealers, also, were exempted. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It was admitted by 
the opponents of the Monroney amend- 
ment that in order to get it defeated 
and get the bill passed it was necessary 
to make this compromise, to exclude the 
industries which I have just mentioned. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MOoOnrRoNEY] has an- 
other amendment which I understand 
he will offer to the pending bill. We 
are talking about the same conflict in 
principle. The amendment adopts, in 
a modified way, the concept that wheth- 
er a company actually does business 
across State lines would determine its 
coverage, and not the volume of the 
business it may do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Utah what, in his 
opinion, was the motivation in not cov- 
ering the hotels and motels and restau- 
rants, which, by every concept of inter- 
state commerce, are engaged in inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is the impression 
of the Senator from Utah that last fall 
the proponents of the change in the 
wage-hour law were anxious to get a bill 
passed. They wanted so much of a bill 
as they could get. They were particu- 
larly anxious to preserve the concept of 
a dollar ceiling as the basis for inclusion 
in the bill, and they were willing to make 
compromises like this in order to relieve 
the pressure against their proposal. 

We did pass a bill, but it failed of 
enactment for lack of agreement in con- 
ference with the House. The Senate ap- 
proved the dollar ceiling concept, which 
is one of the things that disturbs the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did I understand the 
Senator from Utah to say that those 
businesses, hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants, while they have been excluded this 
year, to prevent them from opposing the 
bill, next year or the following year will 
be brought in under the act, if past ex- 
perience will apply to future action? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is my impres- 
sion. If a dollar ceiling is established, 
then pressure will arise, perhaps from 
people who are now included under the 
bill, who will say, “If you plan to include 
us and make us subject to the law, then 
the employees of hotels and motels who 
do business across State lines certainly 
should be included.” 

Another factor, as I tried to explain it 
in my prepared text, is that if we pass 
a bill such as the one now pending, then 
we shall constantly be under pressure to 
broaden it and liberalize it, so as to bring 
more people under it. The function of 
the bill is not merely to raise the floor 
under wages; it is also to bring under 
coverage 4 million more people. There 
are still millions of people who work in 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and other 
businesses who are outside the coverage. 
I feel reasonably certain that the pro- 
ponents of the bill would have seen to it 
that they were included in the bill if 
they had felt that they could get them 
covered; but as a matter of strategy, the 
thing to do is to establish the principle, 
to build the trap, and then next year or 
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the year after those people can be 
brought under coverage. It is that 
simple. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah further yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Last year I was an 
active participant in the debate on the 
Monroney amendment. I think the 
REcorD will disclose that I asked certain 
Senators certain questions as to what 
would happen if the Monroney amend- 
ment were rejected. 

One question, in substance, was: Is it 
true that if the Monroney amendment 
shall be rejected, an agreement has been 
reached that the hotels, motels, auto- 
mobile dealers, and restaurants will be 
exempt? After some quibbling, the 
answer was “Yes.” 

A second question was: Under what 
reasoning can the Statler, the Hilton, 
the Sheraton, and the Pick hotel chains, 
which do business in practically every 
State in the Union, amounting probably 
to $50 million or $75 million a year, be 
excluded, while the little hardware deal- 
er in Circleville, Ohio, who operates a 
small business in that rustic village with- 
in the State, and not across State 
boundaries, is covered? 

It was difficult to answer that ques- 
tion, but an examination of the REcorp 
will disclose that to remove the opposi- 
tion of those segments of industry—I 
think there were five segments—a 
promise was made: Defeat the Monroney 
amendment, and those groups will be 
exempt. Thus the big were exempt; the 
little were to have the harness placed on 
their shoulders. 

Mr. BENNETT. A poem, the exact 
words of which I cannot remember, de- 
scribes the magic net which always 
catches the little fish but lets the big one 
through. That is the kind of net the 
proponents of this bill are fashioning. 

The Senator from Utah did not have 
the opportunity to engage in the debate 
on the Monroney amendment, but he 
can remember very definitely that dur- 
ing the debate he received telephone calls 
from friends who were in the motel, ho- 
tel, and restaurant business. Up to that 
time they had been saying, “Defeat the 
bill if you can.” Then they called me 
and said, ‘““‘Defeat the Monroney amend- 
ment, because we will be all right if it 
is defeated.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield the 
floor. 





TERMINATION OF SPECIAL TAX 
TREATMENT NOW ACCORDED 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEE STOCK OP- 
TIONS 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the tax 

advantages associated with the restricted 

stock option privilege have led to numer- 
ous abuses. These abuses must be 
halted, and this glaring loophole closed. 

I introduce for appropriate reference a 

bill to terminate the granting of re- 

stricted stock options. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1625) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, so as to 
terminate the special tax treatment now 
accorded certain employee stock options, 
introduced by Mr. Gore, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, there never was any justification 
for the restricted stock option. Now 
that we have watched it in operation for 
10 years, it has clearly become a partic- 
ular gimmick of tax favoritism. 

In the case of the ordinary corpora- 
tion, there is no provision whatsoever for 
any regulatory review of stock option 
plans. The blue sky is the limit. Many 
boards of directors have voted them- 
selves unconscionable benefits at the ex- 
pense of their stockholders, their ordi- 
nary employees, and the taxpaying 
public. 

It is distressing to me that none of 
our Government agencies even have the 
facts and figures on the overall effect of 
these stock option plans. Neither the 
SEC nor the Treasury has any statistics 
which one might study to determine the 
extent of the abuses which have been 
allowed under such restricted stock op- 
tion plans as have been in operation 
since 1959. I say this not in criticism 
of any particular officials of these agen- 
cies, although it does seem that alert 
Treasury officials would at least have 
compiled statistics on revenue loss oc- 
casioned by the use of restricted stock 
options. As a matter of fact, the fault 
lies primarily with Congress, and it is 
up to Congress to put a stop to these 
abuses by appropriate legislation. 

In my view, the restricted stock op- 
tion, in its entirety, is without merit and 
ought to be abolished. There is some 
justification for stock options of the un- 
restricted type, and there are legitimate 
uses for options of this type. The re- 
stricted stock option, however, is merely 
a vehicle for converting what is in fact, 
and what should be in law, ordinary in- 
come into a type of income which can 
be treated for tax purposes as a capital 
gain. It is this favorable tax treatment 
at which the bill I have introduced is 
aimed. 

Here is how the restricted stock op- 
tion works: A corporation executive 
who is paid a large salary, and who is, 
therefore, in a relatively high income 
tax bracket, may wish to reduce his over- 
all, effective tax rate while at the same 
time obtaining increased compensation. 
The executive persuades the board of 
directors to set up a generous stock-op- 
tion plan conforming to the statute, sec- 
tion 421 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
so that he can get the reduced tax treat- 
ment afforded the profits realized from 
the restricted stock option. It may not 
be very difficult to persuade the board of 
directors to do this, since many of them 
will also be officers of the corporation 
and will be eligible for the same gener- 
ous treatment. The stockholders some- 
times go through the motions of ap- 
proval by proxy, although this may not 
be required. 
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The option price must generally be 
within 95 percent of the market value of 
the stock at the time the option is 
granted. After the market price of the 
stock has gone up, the option may be 
exercised. If the price does not increase, 
the option need not be exercised. Thus 
the holder of a stock option gets a so- 
called free ride. All that then remains 
to be done is to hold the stock for 6 
months so that the profit realized on the 
sale of the stock can receive the long- 
term capital gains treatment. The final 
sale of the stock must also be 2 years or 
more after the option has been granted. 
It may be held for many years without 
being exercised. Then when exercised, 
though it is then that the profit is really 
realized, no tax is due under the present 
law until the stock is actually sold. If 
held 6 months, the profit thereon is taxed 
at capital gains rates. 

The advantage which the restricted 
stock option gives is twofold. In the 
first place, no tax accrues upon the ex- 
ercise of the option. Ordinarily, when 
one exercises an option, he realizes a 
gain of some sort. If this were not so, 
he would not exercise the option. The 
gain, in the case of a stock option, is ac- 
tually the difference between the price 
set out in the option and the market 
price of the stock when the option is ex- 
ercised. If the option was granted in 
connection with employment, it is a part 
of the employee’s compensation, and any 
gain should be taxed at ordinary income 
rates at the time when the option is ex- 
ercised. As I have said, this is not the 
case under present law. 

In the second place, with the restricted 
stock option, when the gain is finally 
realized in cash upon the sale of the 
stock, the capital gains tax applies, even 
though the option was actually granted 
in the first place as compensation and 
was intended as compensation. 

One might well ask how such an ob- 
viously inequitable provision as this be- 
came law. 

The present law regarding restricted 
stock options is found in section 421 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, but 
this section was first enacted in the 
Revenue Act of 1950. Prior to that 
time, there had been various types of 
stock-option plans; but the Supreme 
Court had held, in 1945, in the Smith 
case, that, where such options consti- 
tuted compensation, the difference be- 
tween the option price and the market 
value of the stock at the time when the 
option was exercised was income, and 
was taxable at ordinary income rates. 

As I see it, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was a correct one, but it 
did not satisfy many interests. Various 
special-interest groups shortly there- 
after began trying to obtain the enact- 
ment of legislation to overrule the Su- 
preme Court, and finally succeeded in 
1950. ‘This well defined and consciously 
created loopbole has been with us ever 
since. Of course, the famous so-called 
tax reform bill of 1954 made this loop- 
hole, as well as many others, even larger. 

It did not take the large corporations 
long, after the enactment of the 1950 
plan, to get underway with plans for the 
benefit of their executives. By January 
1951, in fact, United States Steel’s board 
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of directors had approved an option plan 
for the benefit of 300 of their key man- 
agement employees. How could such q 
bonus to management employees be 
fairly considered as other than com- 
pensation? 

By June, according to a New York 
Times survey, 83 major corporations had 
adopted stock-option plans, including 
the following: 


Number | Number of 
of shares eligible 
employees 

OR sn he csecewenn a 1, 300, 000 300 
Male Qi ici. ss ccnwcicpnad~a 598, 700 200 
SE on stnsinnenseen 500, 000 40, 000 
American Airlines__..........- 500, 000 30 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass__.....-. 450, 000 4, 000 
i sacra nceniemnmetanilingsicisiie 400, 000 95 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) - --- 300, 000 125 
Republic Steel. ............... 300, 000 75 
Union Oil of California_......- 300, 000 30 
BORG BetOR. 2 oe wkckcesecons 300, 000 695 
ee eee 300, 000 45 
Jones & Laugblin...........--- 300, 000 100 
ee eens 250, 000 6 
Allegheny Corp-........-.-..-.- 250, 000 10 
ee 250, 000 100 
United Paramount........---- 250, 000 50 


This movement spread rapidly, and it 
was estimated that within a few years 
one-half to two-thirds of our major cor- 
porations had stock-option plans for fa- 
vored groups of employees, mainly of- 
ficers and more highly compensated 
management employees. 

Most of the arguments advanced by 
spokesmen for the large corporations in 
favor of the restricted stock option boil 
down to one. It is said that generous 
stock-option plans, or similar tax sub- 
terfuges, are necessary to attract and 
hold capable executive talent. This rep- 
resents poor logic, indeed, for if no cor- 
poration could offer restricted stock op- 
tions, all would start from the same mark 
in the race to attract capable employees. 
Moreover, Mr. President, if we accept 
that argument, then the restricted stock 
option must in fact be compensation. 

As I view the matter, a virile and vital 
organization, be it a corporation, a 
church, a civic club, a Government 
agency, will attract capable men and will 
develop its own effective leadership 
without special gimmicks. 

As for holding capable executives, once 
they have been developed, here again, if 
all corporations are in the same position 
vis-a-vis restricted stock options, no 
established company can, by using this 
bait, successfully raid another estab- 
lished company for trained executive 
talent. Conversely, when one group of 
corporations gives its management em- 
ployees restricted stock options, others 
may find it necessary to do likewise. 

It may well be that if no corporation 
is able to offer restricted stock options, 
some capable men will leave established 
corporations, and will start new com- 
panies of theirown. But what would be 
wrong with that? It would be a most 
healthy development, and the whole so- 
ciety would benefit from it. 

Several things can be said against the 
restricted stock option. 

First. As I have already pointed out, 
it serves as a device to lower the effective 
tax rate on the compensation of corpo- 
rate executives. Therefore, it is a fa- 


voritism in our tax law—a favoritism for 
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the benefit of those who, from a com- 
parative income standpoint, need it 
least. 'This results in a loss of revenue 
in sizable amounts to the Government. 
It has been estimated that this loss in 
revenue runs as high as $100 million a 
year. I believe that to be a most con- 
servative estimate. A careful investi- 
gation might well show the loss of reve- 
nue to the Government to be greatly in 
excess of that amount. 

Second. The granting of these options 
in large amounts serves to water the 
stock in the hands of all stockholders, 
since the company receives less than the 
stock is worth when the option is exer- 
cised. The value of each share of stock 
in the hands of legitimate purchasers 
is lessened with the award of each op- 
tion to an insider. 

Third. This practice serves to discour- 
age the vigorous growth of new and 
smaller companies which might pose a 
challenge to the Big Three’s and Big 
Four’s of so many industry groups. To 
the extent that corporations do hold 
their executives by means of stock op- 
tions, management does not tend to vull 
out of large and well-established con- 
cerns and set up competing companies. 
This, then, serves directly to encourage 
oligopolies and monopolistic practices, 

I am not alone in voicing opposition 
to the restricted stock option. Many a 
stockholder has raised his voice against 
it. 

Mr. J. A. Livingston, an economic ana- 
lyst and syndicated columnist, has writ- 
ten a number of columns on the subject. 
He has set out instances of abuse in nu- 
merous companies. 

Mr. Livingston has also gone into this 
subject in his excellent book, ““The Amer- 
ican Stockholder,” published in 1958. I 
commend this book to all interested in 
such matters, particularly to stockhold- 
ers of large corporations who might wish 
to understand more about the next proxy 
statement they receive. 

One of the best short wrap-ups on the 
subject is an article which appeared in 
U.S. News & World Report on May 11, 
1959. That article is headed “Where 
Fortunes Are Being Made Again.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpt may be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The following is an actual example from 
the records of one of the Nation’s largest 
manufacturers: 

“In January 1953, this company offered 
key executives a large amount of stock at 
a price of $315 per share, the market value 
of the stock at that time. One vice presi- 
dent received the right to buy 4,000 shares 
at this price at intervals until 1963. In the 
first 3 years, he bought 1,200 shares. 

“Then in January 1956 the stock was split 
15 for 1, and the option price was adjusted 
accordingly to $21 per share. By that time, 
the split stock commanded a price of more 
than $60 per share. 

“In the next 2 years, the vice president 
bought 6,000 shares of split stock at $21. 
Then, when stocks were depressed in the 
summer of 1958, he sold 6,000 for $42 per 
Share. His profit on these stocks came to 
$126,000. On this, he paid a capital gains 
tax of 25 percent, leaving a profit after tax 
of $94,500. He still had 18,000 shares pur- 
chased at $21. 
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“In February, 1959, the market price of the 
stock had moved back up to $54. The vice 
president again became a buyer to the tune 
of 12,000 shares at $21. 

“At last report, this official held 30,000 
shares for which he had paid $630,000. Their 
value on today’s market, where the company 
stock has gone still higher, is nearly $2 mil- 
lion. If the vice president sells his holdings 
4 months from now and if the market price 
of the stock does not change in the mean- 
time, he will have a profit, after taxes, of 
nearly $1.1 million, counting the $94,500 
cleared earlier.” 


Mr. GORE. The most flagrant abuses 
have been reported in connection with 
restricted stock options. In 1958, in 
particular, there were reportedly in- 
stances where company officials adjusted 
option prices downward to keep pace 
with the then falling stock market. 

One of the most widely publicized of 
these 1958 abuses occurred in the case 
of Alcoa. Mr. Livingston, in his column 
published in the Washington Post on 
April 4, 1958, and referred to above, out- 
lined that manipulation. 

This sort of sharp practice may be 
symptomatic of our times. But it brings 
into question the entire role of the cor- 
poration in American life, business, and 
society, and particularly the question of 
corporate control. The corporation 
today is of paramount importance to 
our economic existence, and yet in many 
instances it has gotten completely out of 
the hands of its owners, and is under 
the control of a small group of managers 
who are not effectively accountable to 
anyone. 

Who really controls the corporation, 
and who, in turn, is served by the cor- 
poration? These are serious questions 
involving the national interest. Willful 
men, in their reckless scramble for per- 
sonal power and fortune, prestige, and 
pecuniary benefits are using our great 
corporations for their own advantage, 
forsaking the national good, the general 
public, and even the actual owners of 
the corporation, its stockholders. 

One wonders if the large amounts of 
stock options held by General Electric 
and Westinghouse executives might have 
motivated some of them to act in a more 
extraordinary way in entering into col- 
lusive agreements to fix prices, thus 
violating the law of the land and doing, 
as yet unmeasured, damage to their 
customers. 

There are no figures available, as I 
have said, to show how much revenue 
the Government is losing through re- 
stricted stock options. I lack the staff 
to make an extensive analysis, but I have 
examined some of the monthly reports 
of the SEC showing transactions of of- 
ficers and directors with respect to their 
own company’s stock, and some of the 
information contained in these reports 
is truly amazing. 

The report issued in February 1961, 
the latest available, lists 238 separate 
purchases of stock under options by of- 
ficers and directors of corporations 
listed on the major exchanges. 

This will give us some index to the 
widespread practice of tax favoritism. 
During the past 5 months almost 1,000 
transactions were reported involving 
more than 300 separate companies. 
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Picking some companies at random, 
I note that 44,672 shares of General 
Electric stock were purchased under op- 
tion by 17 different officers and directors 
of that company, according to the SEC 
reports for the past 5 months only. I 
do not know the value of the options 
held by these corporate officials, but 
General Electric stock recently was sell- 
ing for about $68. In 1958 it sold for 
$57. If the option price was 95 percent 
of the 1958 price, the profit from these 
purchases amounts to $618,700. 

Six officers and directors of Westing- 
house bought 22,960 shares of that com- 
pany’s stock under option during the 
same period. This represents a possi- 
ble profit from the exercise of these op- 
tions of $248,000. 

Procter & Gamble officials purchased 
45,400 shares during the last 5 months, 
including a purchase of 15,000 shares in 
January 1961 by Mr. McElroy, an erst- 
while official of our Government. I do 
not know the date of Mr. McElroy’s op- 
tion, or the option price, but if the price 
is near the 1958 low, this one transac- 
tion would represent compensation to 
Mr. McElroy of almost $1.5 million and 
this income is only taxable at the low 
25-percent capital gains rate. 

Six officials of United States Steel pur- 
chased 32,300 shares of stock under op- 
tion during this same 5-month period. 
This represents a possible gift to these 
highly compensated men of $1,291,000. 
Mr. Blough, who purchased 12,000 
shares, reportedly draws compensation 
of $275,000 per year, as of 1958, which 
should put him in the 90-percent in- 
come tax bracket. The restricted stock 
option tax gimmick was worth perhaps 
$300,000 to him on this one block of 
12,000 shares of stock. In other words, 
the Government may have lost $300,000 
in tax revenue on this one transaction 
alone. 

General Foods has a very active stock 
option operation. During the period 
covered by the last 5 monthly reports 
of the SEC, 22 of its officers and direc- 
tors purchased 35,270 shares of that 
company’s stock. This one block of 
stock is worth, at recent prices, almost 
$3 million. 

As I said, no records exist which will 
show the extent of the revenue lost by 
the Government through the restricted 
stock option bonanza. Various studies 
have been made which show that one- 
half to two-thirds of the companies 
listed on the major exchanges have 
stock option plans for their executives. 
There is not even an estimate, so far as 
I can determine, of plans which exist in 
corporations not listed on the major 
exchanges. 

It might be felt that the profits and 
revenue losses I have calculated on the 
transactions noted are unrealistic, since 
I related profits to 1958 prices. I think 
not. In fact, some of these options date 
back several years, and were granted at 
even lower prices. 

For example, the 1960 annual report 
of the Gulf Oil Corp. came across my 
desk a few days ago. This report con- 
tains a statement to the effect that op- 
tion prices of various options granted 
by Gulf range from $11.66 to $36.17 a 
share. Gulf is now selling at around 
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$37. The fortunate executive who got 
an option price of $11.66 is financially 
well off. Incidentally, that company is 
holding in reserve about half a million 
shares of its stock for sale to officers 
and employees under the stock option 
plan. This is in addition to the one- 
half million shares already placed un- 
der option. 

How, Mr. President, can this be con- 
sidered or treated other than as in- 
come, as compensation, to the officers 
and the high-salaried employees of the 
company? Under the law, as I have 
said, it is not treated as ordinary in- 
come, nor is it treated as income at all, 
at the time the option is exercised, but 
only at such time as the stock is sold. 

With reference to the revenue aspects 
of this matter, may I add one more sta- 
tistic. During the period covered by the 
SEC February report, more than $23 mil- 
lion worth of stock, at current prices, was 
reportedly purchased under option. It is 
entirely possible that some of the options 
exercised were not restricted stock 
options, but it is unlikely that many were 
of the unrestricted type. Bearing in 
mind that these purchases were made by 
officers and directors only, and that the 
purchases of other top management per- 
sonnel were not reported, and further, 
that these figures cover only companies 
listed on the major exchanges, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that total purchases 
under the exercise of restricted stock 
options amounted to perhaps twice this 
figure, or $46 million. 

It can further safely be assumed that 
there is a potential profit of at least 50 
percent in these purchases, or $23 million. 
At the capital gains rate, these insiders 
will pay only $5.75 million in taxes. At 
ordinary income rates, assuming an aver- 
age of a 70-percent bracket, again a con- 
servative figure, they should pay $16.1 
million. This is a loss of revenue of 
$10.35 million, for an annual rate of 
about $124 million. 

Mr. President, the bill I have intro- 
duced is a simple one. Its enactment 
will correct the situation I have de- 
scribed with respect to restricted stock 
options. This is a matter of importance. 
It goes not only to revenue, but also 
to morality and fairness in tax law. As 
Mr. Livingston has said: 

Executives have become an overprivileged 
class in a democratic society. Their power 
to overpay themselves with legal sanction 
could, if unchecked, erode the very struc- 
ture on which they and their corporations 
depend for survival. Corporate power could 
become synonymous with grab-bag moral- 
ity. 

I can think of no justification for a 
continuation of the tax concessions as- 
sociated with the restricted stock op- 
tion. This type of option is clearly de- 
signed for the purpose of compensating 
executives at a low tax rate. This 
abuse can, and should, be corrected 
immediately. 

It is my hope that President Kennedy 
will include in his tax message expected 
to be delivered to the Congress next 
week a recommendation in this regard. 
I realize that this first tax message of 
the President may be limited in scope, 
but even so, the restricted stock option 
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represents such a glaring and unjusti- 
fied loophole in our tax laws that I 
would hope to have a recommendation 
from the President for its correction in 
this very first, though limited, tax mes- 
sage. 

Be that as it may, whether the Presi- 
dent makes a recommendation cr not, 
I intend to press for the repeal of the 
favored tax treatment of the restricted 
stock option, and will offer the bill I 
have just introduced as an amendment 
to the first appropriate House-passed 
tax measure which comes before the 
Senate for active consideration. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DirKsEN] in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague from Kentucky 
{Mr. Morton], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs], the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.ianp], and myself, I offer my amend- 
ment designated “4-13-61—B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 25 
it is proposed to strike out lines 17 to 
25, inclusive. 

Redesignate subsections (d) to (h), 
inclusive, as (c) to (g), respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
amendment is simple, and is not diffi- 
cult to understand. It would strike the 
language on page 25 of the bill beginning 
with line 17 and continuing to the end 
of the page. I believe a brief explana- 
tion will inform Senators of the purpose 
of the amendment. 

Senators know that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, pro- 
vides that certain seasonal industries 
and agricultural processing industries, 
although they may be subject to the 
minimum wage requirements of the act, 
receive an exemption for a number of 
workweeks from the requirement to pay 
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time-and-a-half for overtime. There 
are two types of exemptions. 

The first, the limited exemption in sec- 
tion 7(b) (3) of the act, is for industries 
which are declared by the Secretary of 
Labor to be of a seasonal nature. An 
exemption of 14 weeks is given, but it is 
provided that if workers in such sea- 
sonal industries work more than 56 
hours in any workweek, or more than 12 
hours in any day, the overtime pro- 
visions shall apply after 12 hours a day 
or 56 hours a week. 

The second, in section 7(c) of the act, 
is for industries engaged in the first 
processing of agricultural products. For 
some agricultural products, it provides an 
unlimited, year-round exemption from 
the overtime provisions. The act pro- 
vides: 

(c) (1) In the case of an employer engaged 
in the first processing of milk, buttermilk, 
whey, skimmed milk, or cream into dairy 
products, or in the ginning and compressing 
of cotton, or in the processing of cottonseed, 
or in the processing of sugar beets, sugar-beet 
molasses, sugarcane, or maple sap, into sugar 
(but not refined sugar) or into sirup, the 
provisions of subsection (a) shall not ap- 
ply to his employees in any place of em- 
ployment where he is so engaged. 


For other agricultural products, this 
exemption is restricted to 14 workweeks. 
Section 7(c) of the act continues: 

(2) and in the case of an employer en- 
gaged in the first processing of, or in canning 
or packing, perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits or vegetables, or in the first processing, 
within the area of production (as defined by 
the Secretary), of any agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodity during seasonal opera- 
tions, or in handling, slaughtering, or dress- 
ing poultry or livestock, the provisions of 
subsection (a), during a period or periods 
of not more than 14 workweeks in the aggre- 
gate in any calendar year, shall not apply 
to his employees in any place of employment 
where he is so engaged. 


However, for industries engaged in the 
first processing, of, canning or packing 
of perishable or seasonal fresh fruits and 
vegetables, or in the first processing 
within the area of production of any 
agricultural or horticultural commodity 
during seasonal operations, this exemp- 
tion in 7(c), which is now a complete 
exemption of overtime payments for 14 
weeks, is in addition to their limited 
exemption under 17(b)(3) as seasonal 
industries, of 14 weeks but for periods of 
work not exceeding 56 hours in a week. 

The amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee would reduce the period of both 
exemptions from 14 weeks to 10 weeks— 
that is, from a total of 28 weeks to 20 
weeks. 

Last year, together with the senior 
Senator from North Dakota I[Mr. 
Youne], I offered a similar amendment 
and it was agreed to. This year, the com- 
mittee has singled out, among all the 
agricultural exemptions, the processing 
of fruits and vegetables, and has pro- 
posed to reduce both exemptions from 
14 weeks to 10 weeks. 

Curiously enough, in the last section 
of the bill, section 12, the committee has 
asked the Secretary of Labor to study 
the whole range of these exemptions un- 
der all 3 sections of the act. The Secre- 
tary of Labor is asked to study the range 
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of exemption and report to the next Con- 
gress. The section reads as follows: 
STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL HANDLING AND 
PROCESSING EXEMPTIONS 
Sec, 12. The Secretary of Labor shall study 
the complicated system of exemptions now 
available for the handling and processing of 
agricultural products under such Act and 
particularly sections 7(c), 13(a)(10) and 7 
(b) (3), and shall submit to the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-seventh Congress at the 
time of his report under section 4(d) of such 
Act a special report containing the results of 
such study and information, data and rec- 
ommendations for further legislation de- 
signed to simplify and remove the inequities 
in the application of such exemptions. 


Although the section refers to the ex- 
emptions as ‘‘complicated,” yet it singles 
out fruits and vegetables. Without any 
study, the period of the exemptions would 
be reduced from 14 to 10 weeks. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I understand the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, it would leave existing exemptions 
about as they are under present opera- 
tions in those industries. 

Mr, COOPER. Exactly. It would 
maintain the present exemptions. 

Mr. CARLSON. I sincerely hope that 
the Senator’s amendment will be agreed 
to. Ihave received a telegram from the 
Kansas Farm Bureau Federation urging 
support of the amendment. I think at 
least the exemptions should be continued 
on the present basis, in view of the fact 
that the operation is seasonal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the effect of the amend- 
ment would be to preserve in exactly 
the present form, as it has operated sat- 
isfactorily for many years, the present 
28-week exemption consisting of two ex- 
emptions of 14 weeks each, one absolute 
and one limited, so far as overtime is 
concerned? Would it preserve that ap- 
plication to the fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles processing industries? 

Mr.COOPER. Thatiscorrect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate and 
compliment the Senator for offering the 
amendment. I am glad to be a cospon- 
sor of the amendment. As the Senator 
well knows, the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustries of my State are the principal 
agricultural industries out of the total 
production by our farmers of more than 
$800 million worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts a year. It is a matter of very vital 
concern to them not to have their proc- 
essing operations split into various divi- 
sions—10 weeks of that, 14 weeks of this, 
and 10 weeks of something else. They 
should have some sort of stable program 
under which they can continue to oper- 
ate. I am told that they have operated 
with reasonable satisfaction to them- 
selves and to the labor that works with 
them under the present system, and they 
are very anxious to have it continued. 

Let me say to our friends who have 
sponsored the amendment that the prin- 
cipal complaints I have had with refer- 
ence to the present law throughout the 
years have been from workers who, be- 
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cause of the seasonal nature of the busi- 
ness, wished to work more than 56 hours 
a week during the 14 weeks when there 
is a limitation, because they wanted to 
make as much income as they could. 
They realized that, with a limitation 
of 56 hours, without the application of 
overtime, 56 hours was all they would 
receive. I think the present program is 
good. I hope it will be continued; and 
I hope the Senator will be successful in 
his efforts, for which I commend him. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wish to take 
a great deal of time, but this question 
will arise again, I am sure, even if we 
are successful in securing adoption of 
the amendment. 

I think it is worth while to give a little 
background. As the Senator has said, 
the business is seasonal. The provision 
applies to a highly seasonal industry— 
perishable vegetables and perishable 
fruits. They must be processed quickly. 
If the workers must work at night, they 
work at night. Employers cannot have 
several shifts waiting around to work. 
The work must be done and done quickly. 

As the Senator from Florida has stated, 
I believe the people who work at the 
plants are glad to get the work. I have 
never heard anyone complain about the 
pay. I find in my own State and in my 
own county that farmers and farmwork- 
ers go into Indiana and Ohio to get this 
kind of work in processing plants. They 
are glad to get the wages that are paid. 

I am sure those of us who live in agri- 
cultural communities are all familiar 
with this situation. Time and time again 
we have seen local companies, small com- 
panies established by local capital, set 
up for the processing of fruits and vege- 
tables, or berries. 

Often these are marginal operations. 
They have a hard time keeping going. 
Yet, this is a great program for the com- 
munity. It is good for surplus labor. It 
is good for the diversification of agricul- 
ture. I have found no one who has op- 
posed these operations. I have met no 
people working in these plants who are 
urging a change. 

My final point is this: I have sup- 
ported minimum wage legislation, and I 
am sure I will support the pending bill. 
But I have never been in favor of the 
application of the minimum wage prin- 
ciple to the agricultural economy, or of 
having it applied to agricultural work. 

I know a great effort is being made to 
apply wage and hour provisions to the 
farmer. I have never found a farmer 
who wants it applied to agriculture. 
However, efforts are being made to bring 
agricultural workers and farmers more 
and more into the minimum wage and 
hour system. 

The application of the minimum wage 
concept is needed in the production in- 
dustries, and in industries which have a 
great effect upon interstate commerce. 
However, the fleld of agriculture is en- 
tirely different, and I do not want the 
concept extended into that field. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. I compliment the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
on his amendment. He has very ably 
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presented the seasonal requirements of 
the situation which justify the amend- 
ment. However, I wish to reemphasize 
the point he made in regard to section 12 
of the bill, which calls upon the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make a study and to 
report to Congress at the second session 
of this Congress on this problem. 

It would seem to me that if we are to 
consider any legislation on this point 
we should wait until we receve the bene- 
fit of this study and recommendation. 
The last paragraph clearly calls for the 
acceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say only 
a few words with reference to the 
amendment which, I understand, will be 
accepted by the chairman of the sub- 
committee and which the Senator from 
Kentucky has spoken on so ably and 
persuasively. 

The Senator mentioned in his remarks 
that the whole matter of agricultural 
exemptions is under study and that the 
purpose of the Senator’s amendment is 
to keep the present situation in the law 
rather than to single it out, 

The point I should like to make is 
that I hope when the Secretary of Labor 
makes the study relating to the exemp- 
tions concerning agricultural products 
and of the labor engaged in the process- 
ing of agricultural products that the 
facts which moved the committee to 
make this kind of adjustment, as rec- 
ommended in the committee bill, will 
be carefully reviewed by the Secretary 
of Labor and will be taken into full con- 
sideration. 

I say this because at the time the 
original regulations were laid down, the 
conditions in the canning industry, for 
example were different than they are 
today, due to improved machinery— 
automation, as it is called. I hope all 
these factors will be carefully taken into 
consideration. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Kentucky felt it was somewhat discrimi- 
natory to single out one area, and there- 
fore, has asked that the regulations re- 
main as they are. My hope is that when 
the study is made of all the exemptions 
relating to agricultural products and of 
labor involved in the processing of agri- 
cultural products, the Secretary of Labor 
will consult with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and that he will also take into 
consideration the hearings which were 
held on the bill. I cannot believe that 
the vast majority of Senators on the 
committee would make a recommenda- 
tion of the kind they made in the bill, 
of reducing the exemption, without 
some basis of evidence, 

I do not desire to object to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. It will be accepted 
by the committee, I understand. I 
merely wished to make the legislative 
record clear as to the situation relating 
to the study which I understand is to be 
reported on to Congress in January. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. COOPER. ‘The report is to be 
submitted in January 1962. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I am 
a coauthor of the amendment, and nat- 
urally I agree with it 100 percent. I 
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believe we should do something along 
this line to help out the seasonal crops 
on the farms. 

I therefore support the amendment to 
retain the present provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act relative to the 
exemption of concerns engaged in sea- 
sonal operations from the overtime pro- 
visions of the act. 

I trust that everyone recognizes that 
this amendment does not involve mini- 
mum wages. It involves only the ques- 
tion of paying time and a half after 40 
hours of employment during the week. 

The act contains two provisions re- 
lating to this question. The first of these 
is in section 7(c) and provides that time 
and a half rates need not be paid after 
40 hours for certain industries, mostly of 
@ seasonal nature, engaged in processing 
or marketing specified farm products 
during a 14-week period. 

The second provision is in section 
7(b) (3) which provides that in indus- 
tries found by the Secretary of Labor to 
be of a seasonal nature, time and a half 
rates need not be paid after 40 hours, 
but shall be paid after 12 hours in any 
day and after 56 hours in any week. 
This provision, too, is applicable only for 
a period of 14 weeks. 

In some instances, for example, in 
packing fresh fruits and vegetables, both 
exemptions apply, making a total of 28 
weeks in the year during which they are 
completely exempt from overtime for 14 
weeks and partially exempt for 14 weeks. 

In considering this question we need to 
recall why the overtime provision was 
enacted. It was enacted to spread the 
work—so that some workers could not be 
employed long hours while others were 
unemployed. 

This purpose is not applicable to a sea- 
sonal operation. In seasonal operations 
it is to the mutual advantage of all con- 
cerned, the worker, the farmer, and the 
employer, that the workweek be flexible. 
The application of the overtime require- 
ment would serve no purpose. 

The exemption from overtime is help- 
ful to the employer in that it permits 
some flexibility in the workweek to take 
care of weekly fluctuations in the quan- 
tity of the product handled. 

The exemption from overtime is help- 
ful to the worker, because since he is 
employed on a seasonal basis, it is to 
his advantage to be permitted to work 
more than 40 hours a week during those 
weeks in which the plant is busy and 
the employer would like to keep operat- 
ing for more than 40 hours. It would 
not provide the worker any benefit to 
create a barrier to such overtime em- 
ployment. 

The exemption is helpful to the 
farmer since it is to his advantage that 
the plant operate more than 40 hours 
a week during seasonal peaks so that 
it can more efficiently receive and han- 
dle his process. 

I appreciate that the bill we are con- 
sidering does not eliminate these exemp- 
tions from overtime, but it does shorten 
them. 

It is difficult to see any advantage to 
anyone flowing from such curtailment 
of the overtime exemption. 

Any effect of reducing the overtime 
exemption would appear to be harmful 
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to the interests of all concerned—the 
farmer, the work, the employer. 

I therefore hope and recommend that 
the amendment offered by Mr. Cooper 
will be approved. 

Among the industries for which this 
exemption is of major importance are 
those industries engaged in packing, 
shipping, drying, canning, freezing or 
other processing of fruits and vege- 
tables, such crops as lettuce, tomatoes, 
green beans, peas, grapes, peaches, 
pears, apples, citrus fruits, berries, cran- 
berries, cherries, prunes, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and many other vegetable and 
fruit crops. Production of these crops 
is widespread. They are important to 
the economy of every State. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
view of the legislative history which has 
been developed during the colloquy, I 
am glad to say for the committee that 
we will accept the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate very 
much the action of the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the chairman for accepting 
the amendment. The information I 
have received from Ohio is that this 
amendment is vitally needed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator from 
Ohio discussed the matter with me ear- 
lier, and his argument was very persua- 
sive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





COMPETITION, NOT CARTELIZA- 
TION, NEEDED FOR DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
March 29 the deputy leader of the mi- 
nority, the distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL] made a 
highly interesting speech on the floor 
of the Senate in which he dealt with the 
principles and practices basic to sound 
procurement policy as applied to the De- 
partment of Defense. I propose to an- 
swer those remarks. I have supplied 
copies of my prospective remarks to the 
Senators from California, as well as to 
the junior Senator from New York and 
other interested Senators. 

I believe it is necessary to clarify some 
of the misconceptions, possibly even some 
erroneous conclusions, which I feel cer- 
tain crept unwittingly into the Senator’s 
thoroughgoing, far-reaching exposition. 
At the same time, I should like to point 
to the wide areas between us. 

I should like to emphasize, if I may 
have the attention, for this purpose, of 
the Senators from California, that I do 
not believe any of us are engaging in 
shadowboxing. I hope that this debate, 
which we all understand, is very heavily 
dictated by conditions in our own States, 
may result to our mutual benefit and to 
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the benefit of the country, and perhaps 
in a new look at the whole procurement 
policy of the Department of Defense, 
which, unfortunately or fortunately, 
bulks so very large in parts of the econ- 
omies of our State, as it does in parts of 
the economies of other States. 

I think Senators are not insensitive 
to the situations in their respective 
States. I can say that the place most 
seriously affected in the State of New 
York is the area around Buffalo. An 
absolutely unacceptable rate of unem- 
ployment there has been attributable to 
the fact that defense orders in that area 
have dropped very seriously. That area 
has a rate of unemployment which is 
between 10 and 14 percent. It seems 
almost a crime. Perhaps nothing can 
be done about it. However, I explain 
this to the Senators from California be- 
cause I do not want them to believe that 
we are picking on them or their State. 
It really represents a deep-seated prob- 
lem which the people of our State feel 
we have to bring up and discuss, to try 
to see if in some way, we can get help. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the Senator from 
New York seen the resolution which I 
submitted some months ago, asking that 
the Committee on Armed Services exam- 
ine into this general question and deter- 
mine why it is that one State receives 24 
percent of al prime contracts and 28 
percent of all research and development 
contracts? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am generally familiar 
with the Senator’s resolution; I shall 
examine it again. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the Senator 
from New York will cosponsor it and 
help to have action taken on it, because 
I think it is a matter which the Senate 
should consider. I touched upon this 
question last year and have brought it 
up again this year. I think it is a mat- 
ter in which the Senate should interest 
itself. 

As a matter of fact, at this time I am 
circulating a letter among all Senators, 
asking for their feelings in connection 
with the matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that the Sena- 
tor’s State of Maryland is one of the 
States which is vitally interested in the 
question. In the course of my remarks, 
later, I shall discuss the basis of the pro- 
posed legislation introduced by the en- 
tire New York delegation, which I hope, 
too, may help in this situation. How- 
ever, I shall certainly give the strictest 
attention to the Senator’s resolution. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. We in California would 
welcome such an investigation as has 
been suggested by the Senator from 
Maryland. We think it would be illumi- 
nating for some of the other States to 
learn what California has done to war- 
rant obtaining the kind of business we 
get in our area. If the distinguished 
Senator from New York will remain on 
the floor, a little later this afternoon, 
when time is available, I expect to deal 
with that subject. matter and give some 
answers to this question. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York further yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senate as 
a whole would be very much interested 
to learn why it is that plants on the 
eastern seaboard which do the identical 
things that new plants now being built 
in California do, are being closed, while 
new plants are being built on the west 
coast to do the same kind of work. I 
think many persons would be interested 
in having an answer to that question. 

If the Senator from California can 
justify 24 percent of all the prime pro- 
curement contracts of the Department of 
Defense being concentrated in one State, 
he will have done much to convince me. 

Maryland’s industries are being 
closed. We talk about depressed areas 
and about industries moving from one 
State to another. Yet California indus- 
tries receive almost 25 percent of all the 
prime contracts of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York further yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I suppose that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has not implied that 
there is any political skulduggery at the 
crossroads. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not recall find- 
ing any. I think last year we had a col- 
loquy which suggested that there might 
have been something of that sort. I 
have not implied anything of the kind. 
Last year we had a colloquy which I 
think suggested that there might have 
been something of that sort. However, 
I have not implied it at all. 

I should like to have the Committee 
on Armed Services make an investigation 
of the matter and determine why it is 
necessary to award to industries in one 
State 24 percent of all the prime defense 
procurement contracts of this great Na- 
tion. That is what I should like to 
know. 

Mr.ENGLE. I expect to deal with this 
subject at some length. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thirty percent of all 
the research and development contracts 
have been awarded to industries in Cali- 
fornia. Talk about dispersal: That is the 
reverse of dispersal. I think some dis- 
persal is needed. I think the Senate 
should consider the question. I have 
thought so for several years, and I have 
asked the Senate to take some action. 
No action has been taken. I hope the 
Senator from California will speak to the 
Senator from Georgia and ask him to 
hold hearings on the question. I think 
such hearings would be interesting. 

Mr. ENGLE. They certainly would 
be interesting. I shall discuss the ques- 
tion a little later this afternoon. If the 
Senator from Maryland concedes that 
there is no political skulduggery at the 
crossroads, but that if there was any, it 
occurred in the preceding administra- 
tion, when the Republican Party was in 
control of the White House and the 
Pentagon, that would be one question. 
But since he does not concede that, or 
does not agree to that suggestion, then 
one short suggestion I would make to 
him and to the Senator from New York 
is that the folks in their two States 
sharpen their pencils a little. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Prior to an investiga- 
tion, I cannot concede anything in re- 
spect to this matter. I should first like 
to know the facts. When the facts have 
been ascertained, that will be the time to 
make concessions or accusations. Un- 
til the facts have been brought to light, 
I shall remain silent. 

Mr. ENGLE. I was not making any 
accusations. 

Mr. BUTLER. All I ask is an investi- 
gation. I am not accusing the Depart- 
ment of Defense or any of the former 
officers of the services, or anyone else. I 
simply say that a situation exists in 
which 25 percent of all prime procure- 
ment contracts for the defense of the 
Nation are located in 1 State out of 50. 
I should like to know why. I am not 
accusing anyone. I may later, but I am 
not doing so now. I simply want to 
know why. Last year I asked for an 
investigation, but my request was shoved 
aside. I am happy to have the Senator 
from New York now ask that the same 
thing be done. I think that if enough 
steam can be generated, we may learn 
the answer. 

I observe the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] on 
the floor. Perhaps he would like to 
speak on this subject. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
made a speech—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have some regularity of procedure. 
I have the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to get caught in the cross cur- 
rents between the east coast and the 
west coast, between New York, Mary- 
land, and California. But this problem 
is a real one, and I wish to commend the 
Senator from New York for bringing it 
up. It is of concern to States in the 
Middle West, as well as to States on the 
coast. The problem needs deep study 
and deep thought. 

I believe it is generally agreed that in 
Wichita, Kans., which has been recog- 
nized as the air capital of the Nation, 
there are some of the greatest facilities 
for the production of aircraft our coun- 
try has ever had. But they, too, and that 
section are suffering from this situation. 

I realize that this development is a 
very difficult one for the Department of 
Defense, because of the changes in the 
programs and types of defense. So 
there are bound to be difficulties and 
problems. However, I wish to commend 
the Senator from New York for bringing 
up this matter. 

I am confident that after the Senator 
from New York concludes his speech, the 
Department of Defense will read the 
record and will hope to be of assistance 
to all areas where there is great unem- 
ployment; and today many areas of the 
Nation find themselves in that situation. 

So I commend the Senator from New 
York for bringing up this matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
Dick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful to 
the Senator from New York for yield- 
ing to me. 

Earlier today the colleague of the 
Senator from New York {Mr. KeaTinc] 
made reference to a speech on this sub- 
ject which I made in the Senate approxi- 
mately 2 weeks ago. 

I commend the Senator who now has 
the floor, and I assure him that this mat- 
ter is one which I address on an objective 
basis, as I am sure is true with respect to 
other Senators engaging in this discus- 
sion. Ours is a determination, as the 
Senator from Maryland has stated, to 
develop the facts in connection with the 
defense procurement programs as they 
relate to the percentages applicable to 
firms awarded contracts within the ir- 
dividual States. 

When I spoke on this subject in the 
Senate on March 31, I cited 1960 fiscal 
year statistics on military personnel pay 
and procurement contract actions and 
noted that California leads all other 
States very substantially in both cate- 
gories. I said then, and I repeat now, 
that eight States, including West Vir- 
ginia, participated in defense procure- 
ment actions at a level of only one-tenth 
of 1 percent or lower, while California 
firms had received 23.7 percent of total 
listed military procurement in that 
year. I reiterate that 23.7 percent is an 
inordinately high rate for firms in a 
single State and that one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent or lower for firms in eight States is 
deplorably low. 

Indeed, a serious imbalance in distri- 
bution of defense expenditures has been 
permitted to develop and exist during 
the past decade. I agree that it is a 
situation which will be difficult to cor- 
rect, but efforts—energetic efforts— 
must be made to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York will yield fur- 
ther, let me say, following the remarks 
of the Senator from Kansas—who, un- 
fortunately, has now left the floor—that 
this is not a new matter. I went into it 
fully last year. I submitted a resolution 
which called for an examination of the 
matter. But somehow the resolution fell 
o> deaf ears; no one seemed to pay much 
attention to it. 

However, Mr. President, this problem 
should be looked into by the U.S. Senate. 

I know California is a great State, 
and I would never say anything against 
it. But I would say that California is 
obtaining an inordinate amount of de- 
fense contracts; and there is some rea- 
son for it, and I wish to know the reason. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 1178, entitled “The Armed Services 
Competitive Procurement Act of 1961,” 
which my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] and I have introduced, has 
been referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. If the committee gives 
the bill a hearing, it will encompass the 
very thing the Senator from Maryland 
also desires to have encompassed, 
namely, a careful consideration of, and 
inquiry into, the procurement practices 
and how they work out. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, let me 
say that I do not know the extent to 
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which New York is suffering; but indus- 
tries in Maryland are closing, and a 
duplicate industry in California is flour- 
ishing. I wish to know why. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Would the Senator have 
any objection to including in the study, 
when it is made, a determination of the 
question of why over 80 percent of the 
commercial aircraft built in the United 
States are built in the State of Califor- 
nia? I think that might have an im- 
portant bearing on this question. 

Incidentally, we might also have an 
inquiry made as to why so many auto- 
mobiles are built in Michigan. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In answer to the ques- 
tion which my good friend, the Senator 
from Maryland, has raised, I merely 
wish to say that this is not the first 
time the proposed legislation sponsored 
by the Senators from New York has been 
debated in the Senate, or the first time 
it has been pending before the Armed 
Services Committee. During the prior 
Congress testimony on an identical bill 
was heard by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvussEtt]. The allegations and the as- 
severations which have been made in the 
Senate today were then made in that 
committee, and were answered by rep- 
resentatives of the Department of De- 
fense; and the bill stayed in the com- 
mittee. I hope history will repeat it- 
self. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to proceed with the development of 
my thesis. 

The Senator from California said: 

I firmly maintain that our national welfare 
cannot tolerate having defense procurement 
made a political football. 


I do not think anyone in or outside of 
Congress will dispute the truth of this 
statement. However, I believe it is an 
essentially negative truth. It must be 
carried further before it takes on its 
true meaning, because the national wel- 
fare cannot afford to have defense pro- 
curement become a dead ball, out of 
play, going nowhere. In other words, 
congressional direction is sorely needed, 
in order to keep the ball in play and to 
score points for the Nation’s defense. 
There is now too much administrative 
inertia which permits the ball to stay in 
one place, and keeps it out of competi- 
tion and out of positive, scoring action. 
S. 1178, the Armed Services Competitive 
Procurement Act of 1961, is specifically 
designed to provide this kind of congres- 
sional direction, and was, with this pur- 
pose in mind, introduced in the Senate 
by my colleague [Mr. Kreatinc] and my- 
self, and in the House of Representatives 
by the entire New York State delega- 
tion. 

The fact that the bill remained in the 
Armed Services Committee does not 
make the bill a bad one or one based on 
an unwise idea. The fact that so many 
States are exercised about this situation 
will, I believe, ultimately result in the 
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taking of some action by the Armed 
Services Committee. 

The Senator from California said: 

Iam impelled to conclude that certain leg- 
islative proposals relating to the placement 
of defense procurement contracts are in- 
spired in large part by obvious covetousness, 
by selfish envy, and by greater concern over 
local welfare than for national security. 


I hardly believe that the Senator could 
have been referring to the legislation 
which I have just cited, because covet- 
ousness, envy, and purely local self-in- 
terest would not be the result of in- 
creased and fair competition. However, 
in the event that the Senator was refer- 
ring to S. 1178, the Armed Services Com- 
petitive Procurement Act, let me say that 
the basic facts about New York State 
obviate both the existence of, and the 
need for, such despicable motivations on 
the part of its Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

New York State is a highly productive 
State, filled with the energy and the en- 
terprise which enabled it to contribute, 
according to the Treasury Department, 
$17.3 billion—or 18 percent—of all the 
internal revenue collected in the United 
States during the fiscal year 1960. This 
is seven times more than the $2.4 billion 
in defense contracts received by New 
York State during the same period. New 
York State is proud that it can make 
such an overwhelming contribution to 
our Nation’s welfare. Our local interest 
is to help the national interest. But I 
must say that we cannot remain silent 
when there is any implied charge of 
covetousness, envy, and purely local self- 
interest, when, by way of comparison, it 
may be noted that California, for in- 
stance, contributed less than $8 billion 
to internal revenue collection in the fis- 
cal year 1960, with more than 60 per- 
cent—or $4.8 billion—returning to Cal- 
ifornia in defense contracts. In other 
words, New York State pays twice as 
much in taxes, but receives only half as 
much in defense procurement contracts 
as does California. 

The Senator from California asked 
whether it would be economical to award 
“defense contracts to concerns in areas 
lacking scientific institutions which 
could help solve technical design or pro- 
duction problems.” 

I agree with the Senator that it would 
not be economical to award contracts to 
such areas, and I am proud to point out 
that New York State has more than 
1,000 basic and industrial research facili- 
ties—far more than any other State— 
with 625 laboratories, employing 30,000 
professional scientists and engineers, 
19,900 technicians and 22,000 supporting 
personnel—the largest concentration in 
the Nation—equipped to meet every con- 
ceivable research need. In addition, 
New York State has 170 colleges and 
universities engaged in research projects 
and turning out more college and grad- 
uate level scientists than any other 
State. These business and nonprofit re- 
search facilities received $1.6 billion in 
prime defense contracts for experimen- 
tal, developmental, test and research 
work during the fiscal year 1960—67 
percent of all the contracts awarded to 
New York State. By comparison, Cali- 
fornia received only slightly more in such 
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contracts—$1.8 billion, or only 37 per- 
cent of all the contracts awarded to that 
State: 

It is quite obvious that New York is 
getting far more than its proportion, in 
terms of the awards for defense procure- 
ment, of contracts for research and de- 
velopment; and certainly there is no 
claim that such scientific institutions are 
predominantly concentrated in Califor- 
nia. In other words, it is quite obvious 
that the difference between the total 
number of contracts going to New York 
and those going to California has very 
little to do with the availability of scien- 
tific institutions. Rather, the difference 
resides in the $2.2 billion gap in other 
procurement between New York and 
California. 

Lest it be thought that this was a 
phenomenon of only last year, the data 
for fiscal 1959 are very similar—so this 
phenomenon is not limited to only 1 year. 
More than two-thirds of the $2.4 billion 
in defense procurement in New York 
State was for experimental, develop- 
mental, test and research work, while less 
than one-third of California’s total of 
$5.4 billion in defense contracts was for 
this kind of procurement. 

The Senator from California also made 
some implications about our weather in 
New York State. He questioned whether 
contractors could “keep up with rigid 
production schedules” under such con- 
ditions—in which he also included the 
“lack of scientific facilities,” with which 
I have already dealt, and the lack of 
great expanses of space. He wondered 
whether they deprive New York of some 
of the defense contract opportunities 
which he said properly go to California. 

As to the weather, I am sure that my 
colleague, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] who lives in upstate New 
York, where the winters have been 
known to be severe, and who is rapidly 
becoming the Senate’s foremost expert 
on weather conditions in general, is 
much more qualified than am I to give 
an answer. However, I believe he will 
agree with me that even the 40-inch 
snowfalls in Rochester and Buffalo are 
dealt with by the inhabitants of those 
regions with the same equanimity as 
the occasional mists creeping in from 
the Pacific Ocean are dealt with by the 
people of California. 

Regarding the importance of wide- 
open spaces to defense contracts, I am 
puzzled why Florida, with its famous 
Cape Canaveral, and Texas, with its 
great expanses, together have been able 
to attract less than one-third of the 
defense procurement which went to Cali- 
fornia, both in fiscal 1959 and fiscal 1960. 

At this point, I should like to invite 
the senior Senator from California to 
write a joint letter with me—and any 
other member of the New York State 
congressional delegation who wishes to 
accede to this letter—to the Secretary of 
Defense, asking him if, in the experi- 
ence of his Department, the contractors 
in New York State have ever proven 
themselves less able to keep “rigid pro- 
duction schedules” than the contractors 
in California or any other State in the 
Union. Although some may think of 
this offer as a challenge to the Senator 
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from California, I consider it a challenge 
to the people of New York. If, con- 
trary to my every expectation, the Sec- 
retary’s answer should prove to be in 
the affirmative, then the businessmen 
and workers of New York should be 
made aware of why they are at a dis- 
advantage in the field of defense 
procurement. 

Before concluding, I should like to 
touch on the remaining points raised 
by the Senator from California in his 
remarks of March 29. The Senator ap- 
peared disturbed by the fact that Cali- 
fornia’s employment in aircraft produc- 
tion has declined more rapidly than that 
in the missile and space industries has 
risen, and that the defense-oriented in- 
dustries in California had a net reduc- 
tion of 1,000 jobs during the last 4 years. 
By way of comparison, the latest statis- 
tics show that net employment in the 
aerospace industries, for the Nation as 
a whole, dropped by 60,000 during the 
past year alone. 

The Senator referred to the substan- 
tial share of defense procurement work 
which is subcontracted by California 
firms to businesses in other States. Al- 
though there are no definite figures 
available on the extent of subcontracts 
let out by firms in any State, I am sure 
that this practice is common throughout 
the country and does not materially af- 
fect the percentage of actual work done 
in any one State. This is a matter of 
choice for the individual prime contrac- 
tor, and has nothing to do with the prc- 
curement policies which determine who 
‘is to receive prime contracts from the 
Defense Department, except insofar as 
it affects the individual prime contrac- 
tor’s ability to carry out his work. Suc- 
cess or failure in subcontracting proce- 
dures by the prime contractor would be 
reflected in the prime contractor’s abil- 
ity to meet production schedules—as 
much or more so than the availability 
of research facilities, balmy weather, or 
open spaces. 

The Senator from California quoted 
a long series of extracts from reports 
and statements by officials of the De- 
fense Department, as well as by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, Representa- 
tive CaRL VINSON, purporting to demon- 
strate that the provisions of S. 1178, 
placing emphasis on improving the 
machinery for channeling procurement 
orders into areas of substantial labor 
surplus, would be contrary to the law 
and to the national interest. Every- 
thing else being equal, why should not 
the Federal Government provide “set- 
asides” for labor-surplus areas, as it al- 
ready does for small business? Are we 
to assume that the Federal Government 
cannot help itself any more than can 
a private business with four plants, 
three of which are working at capacity 
and one of which is partially shut down? 

I should like to quote from the letter 
of April 5, 1961, sent by Mr. John L. 
Moore, Administrator of the General 
Services Administration to the steer- 
ing committee of the New York State 
congressional delegation, in which are 
outlined some of the new steps in Gov- 
ernment procurement policy aimed at 
helping labor-surplus areas. These new 
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procedures, applicable to the Defense 
Department as well as GSA, were insti- 
tuted after meetings among representa- 
tives of the Departments of Defense and 
Labor, the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Small Business Administration, 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and the General Accounting Office. 
They follow the general intention of the 
provisions of S. 1178 and they include 
the following steps: 

First. A regulation, based on Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, which sets forth 
policies and procedures that are de- 
signed to increase the flow of: contracts 
into labor surplus areas, has been pre- 
pared and. is in the final stages of coordi- 
nation with and review by the agencies 
concerned with procurement, prepara- 
tory to publication in the Federal Pro- 
curement Regulations. The regulation 
provides that preferences shall be given 
to labor surplus areas through partial 
set-asides of appropriate procurements 
and emphasizes that best efforts shall 
be used to award negotiated contracts to 
labor surplus area concerns and encour- 
ages prime contractors to award sub- 
contracts to concerns which will perform 
a substantial portion of the production 
in labor surplus areas. 

Second. The procedure in the Fed- 
eral Procurement Regulations govern- 
ing the treatment of equal low bids has 
been modified for the purpose of clari- 
fying and strengthening the preference 
for labor surplus area concerns. 

Third. Additional minor changes are 
being made in existing regulations to 
provide further assistance to labor sur- 
plus area concerns, such as: (a) giving 
first preference to small business labor 
surplus area concerns in set-asides for 
small business, (b) providing that par- 
tial surplus labor area set-asides may 
be made if only one or more—heretofore 
two or more—labor surplus area con- 
cerns having the technical competence 
and productive capacity to furnish a sub- 
stantial proportion of the procurement 
at a reasonable price may be expected 
to submit bids or offers, (c) increasing 
the amount of progress payments which 
may be made to labor surplus area firms 
during the performance of a contract, 
and (d) increasing the extent of solicita- 
tion of bids in all procurements whenever 
there is the possibility that additional 
labor surplus area firms might be induced 
to submit bids. 

This kind of policy can be helpful in 
preventing the severe economic damage 
and dislocation that could result from 
defense procurement practices which 
during last year’s October-December 
quarter permitted a sudden 60 percent 
drop in the value of contracts let to 
New York State firms in areas which 
have had a substantial labor surplus for 
up to 3 years. 

Finally, the Senator from California 
said at the beginning of his very fine 
speech: 

Our defense programs must not be op- 
erated as a 1961-style WPA. 


Again, as with his other statements 
of broad principle, I am in absolute 
agreement. 

However, again we must go further 
in order to get to the heart of the in- 
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tention of the legislation proposed by 
myself and my colleagues from New 
York. 

Indeed, defense procurement should 
not become a 1961-style WPA, but nei- 
ther must it be a 1961-style gold rush— 
the channeling of defense efforts in 
one direction, notwithstanding the 
broad opportunities which exist in other 
industrial areas of the country. 

I wish to summarize by making it 
clear that our legislation is not confined 
to New York’s interests, but applies as 
well to other industrial States—Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Mlinois, 
the New England States, and other new- 
ly industrialized areas like Kansas and 
West Virginia.. The objective is to open 
up procurement opportunities to more 
intensive competition. Thus the States 
which now feel they are not getting an 
adequate share of defense procurement 
will be given their best chance. 

If, on such an open competitive basis, 
California does better than the rest, per- 
haps even better than it is doing now, 
there can be no proper complaint. But 
the important point is that the basis for 
competition should be as broadly estab- 
lished as possible. As I have said, that 
is precisely what my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Kreatine] and 
I are proposing. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. KEATING. What my colleague 
has just said is entirely correct. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
concisely and accurately stated the ef- 
fect of what our contention is with re- 
gard to procurement policy. I commend 
him on an exceptionally fine addréss, 
well thought out and well reasoned. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague. 

I yield the floor. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY JORDA- 
NIAN PARLIAMENTARY DELEGA- 
TION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may take a brief recess, in order that 
I may present to the Senators some 
Members of the Parliament of the great 
country of Jordan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? Without objection, the 
Senate will take a recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair, so that Senators may 
greet the members of the Jordanian 
parliamentary delegation. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 20 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

During the recess Mr. Sa’id al-Mufti, 
Mr. ’Afif Salim al-Batarseh, Mr. Abdur- 
Raouf al-Fares, Mr. Jawdat  al- 
Muhaisen, Mr. Abdul-Qader as-Saleh, 
and Mr. Saliba as-Sonna’, members of 
the Jordanian parliamentary delegation, 
were greeted by Members of the Senate, 
who were presented by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SymincrTon]. 

On the expiration of the recess (at 2 
o’clock and 22 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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reassembled, and was called to order by 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. Burpick in 
the chair). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
know we are all greatly honored to have 
with us these gentlemen, who come from 
a country which has been such a long- 
time friend and supporter of the United 
States. I express my deep appreciation 
to the Members of the Senate this after- 
noon for the courtesy and consideration 
they have shown our distinguished 
guests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is honored by the presence of 
our distinguished visitors from Jordan. 
[Applause, Senators rising.] 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. GOLDWATER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arizona yield to me and that I may 
speak for 3 to 5 minutes without the able 
Senator from Arizona losing his right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, here 
we go again. There are more than 5 
million people unemployed in the United 
States. There is increasing automation. 
Many people, because of age and the fact 
that they are not skilled, have trouble 
obtaining jobs in the new scientific age 
in which we live. 

Despite these things, here we go again, 
interfering with the private enterprise 
system, interfering with the business- 
man and throwing roadblocks in his 
path to stop him from giving jobs to 
people, while there are more than 514 
million people in the United States un- 
employed. 

To show how impractical—I was going 
to say “ridiculous,” but I guess I should 
not use that word—some of the propos- 
als and amendments are; for example, it 
is proposed that if a businessman does 
a@ million dollars worth of business a 
year and $250,000 of the business is out- 
side one State, then he will be required 
to pay a certain wage to his employees; 
but if the businessman does less than 
such an amount of business he will not 
be required to pay a certain wage. 

What is proposed is to make “cheats” 
out of the businessmen of America. 
How will anybody keep a record of what 
isdone? If a man has business amount- 
ing to $251,000, what will he do? He 
may lay people off work. People may 
lose their jobs for a short time. 

Why should we penalize a man for 
being able to do a million dollars worth 
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of business? A man who does $900,000 
worth of business will have to pay less. 
That proposal is unworkable. 

Either we ought to cover everybody in 
America or we ought to confine the pro- 
posal entirely to interstate commerce. 
I believe we should confine it to inter- 
state commerce, because the Constitu- 
tion gives Congress the right to legis- 
late in regard to interstate commerce. 

My goodness, what are we thinking 
about? Are we going to continue to 
pass legislation to cripple the business- 
men of America, so that they cannot cre- 
ate jobs? 

There are 514 million people still un- 
employed in the United States. Those 
people worked for somebody before they 
were laid off. If that somebody could get 
new orders and new business he would 
put these people back to work. The only 
way these people can get jobs is to have 
somebody put them back to work, un- 
less we want them all to work for the 
Government. If they work for the Gov- 
ernment, and the time comes that every- 
body works for the Government, we shall 
then have complete socialization. 

We ought to confine the proposed leg- 
islation to 100 percent interstate com- 
merce, or else we should cover every- 
body. 

The idea is presented that we can say 
to a man, “If you do $250,000 worth of 
business and you are on one side of 
the street, and the fellow on the other 
side of the street does only $249,000 
worth of business, you must pay a dif- 
ferent wage to your employees than he 
must pay to his.” 

That is ridiculous, Mr. President. The 
whole business is ridiculous. What are 
we thinking about? 

The businessmen of America are the 
only ones who can furnish jobs for peo- 
ple, unless we want the people to work 
for the Government. If the business- 
men cannot furnish the jobs under ex- 
isting conditions and existing wage 
rates, how are they going to do it with 
increased rates? 

I am not opposed to having a minimum 
wage, if it is for interstate commerce. 
I would not be opposed to a pro- 
posal which covered everybody. How- 
ever, the idea of trying to exempt some 
people and to cover others—to say that 
one businessman who has three retail 
stores in two different States is covered, 
and another who does not is not cov- 
ered—does not make sense. Possibly 
the businessman would eliminate one of 
the retail stores, and that would mean 
a number of people would lose their jobs. 

Mr. President, what are we trying to 
do? What we ought to be doing is 
something to encourage and to help the 
businessmen to give jobs to people who 
are laid off, instead of throwing road- 
blocks in their way and instead of wor- 
rying them to death. That is what we 
ought to do with legislation. 

If I thought we would help anybody 
I would have no objection to the pro- 
posal. We cannot do it. Nobody can 
argue that, under the existing inflated 
prices, if the minimum wage should 
have been $1 an hour before it ought to 
be less than $1.25 now, if we are going 
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to pass legislation. We do propose that. 
No one can make a sound argument that 
the minimum wage ought not to be in- 
creased, and I am not arguing that 
point. Iam simply arguing about these 
“fuzzy things” which some seek to add 
to the bill. I repeat, such provisions 
simply will make it impossible for the 
businessmen to comply with any degree 
of honesty and any degree of intelli- 
gence. We shall throw further road- 
blocks into the way of the only people 
who can furnish jobs in America, un- 
less the people are to work for the Goy- 
ernment. 

Why do we do this sort of thing, Mr. 
President? Why do we not, sometimes, 
do something which is simple, which is 
easy, which will encourage the business- 
men, which will help put people back to 
work, which is sound and workable? 
Must we make “cheats” out of our 
people? Can we not enable our people 
to handle their business intelligently? 

I plead today that we do one of two 
things. I plead that we either confine 
the bill 100 percent to interstate com- 
merce and treat everyone alike, or cover 
everyone and then treat everyone ex- 
actly alike. In my opinion, any other 
plan will not work and will do more 
harm than good. Of course, under the 
Constitution, I do not think we can 
cover everyone, because we have no ju- 
risdiction in the field of intrastate com- 
merce. The Constitution of the United 
States prohibits us from legislating on 
intrastate transactions. I thank the 
able Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Indiana. 
I think the subject which the Senator 
from Indiana has discussed is very per- 
tinent to the bill before us. 

Mr. President, I offer my amendment 
designated 4-13-61—G. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, beginning with line 5 it is 
proposed to strike out all through line 10, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in an activity 
affecting commerce’ includes any activity, 
business, or industry in commerce or neces- 
sary to commerce or to the production of 
goods for, or the distribution of goods in 
commerce, and means any of the following 
which is engaged in any activity affecting 
commerce:”’. 

Strike out the words “enterprise engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce” wherever they appear in the 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“enterprise engaged in an activity affecting 
commerce”’. 

On page 15, lines 19, 20, and 21, strike out 
the words “enterprise engaged in commerce 
or the production of goods for commerce” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “enter- 
prise engaged in an activity affecting com- 
merce”. 

On page 17, lines 3 through 7, strike out 
all of section 4, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
‘production of goods for commerce’ wher- 
ever they appear, the following: ‘or em- 
ployed in any enterprise engaged in an 
activity affecting commerce.’” 

On page 18, lines 16, 17, and 18, strike out 
the words “enterprise engaged in commerce 
or the production of goods for commerce” 
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and insert in Meu thereof “enterprise en- 
gaged in an activity affecting commerce”, 

On page 27, lines 11 through 17, strike out 
all of section 7 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
‘production of goods for commerce’ where 
they appear in the second sentence the fol- 
lowing: ‘or in any enterprise engaged in an 
activity affecting commerce.’ ”’ 

On page 27, lines 19 through 23, strike out 
all of section 8 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 12 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘or in any enter- 
prise engaged in an activity affecting com- 
merce.’” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to modify the amendment by strik- 
ing out on page 2 of the amendment all 
of the first paragraph, that is, lines 1 
through 4. The modified amendment 
need not be read. I will explain it as I 
go along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

The amendment, 4-13-61—G, offered 
by Mr. GOLDWATER, as modified, is as 
follows: 


On page 14, beginning with line 5, strike 
out all through line 10, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in an activity 
affecting commerce’ includes any activity, 
business, or industry in commerce or neces- 
sary to commerce or to the production of 
goods for, or the distribution of goods in 
commerce, and means any of the following 
which is engaged in any activity affecting 
commerce:”. 

On page 15, lines 19, 20, and 21, strike out 
the words “enterprise engaged in commerce 
or the production of goods for commerce” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “enter- 
prise engaged in an activity affecting 
commerce”, 

On page 17, lines 3 through 7, strike out 
all of section 4, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
‘production of goods for commerce’ wherever 
they appear, the following: ‘or employed 
in any enterprise engaged in an activity 
affecting commerce.’ ” 

On page 18, lines 16, 17, and 18, strike out 
the words “enterprise engaged in commerce 
or the production of goods for commerce” and 
insert in lieu thereof “enterprise engaged in 
an activity affecting commerce”. 

On page 27, lines 11 through 17, strike out 
all of section 7 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
‘production of goods for commerce’ where 
they appear in the second sentence the fol- 
lowing: ‘or in any enterprise engaged in an 
activity affecting commerce.’ ” 

On page 27, lines 18 through 23, strike out 
all of section 8 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 12 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘or in any enter- 
prise engaged in an activity affecting 
commerce.’ ” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. The committee 
bill extends coverage, subject in some 
cases to certain dollar volume limita- 
tions, to enterprises engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of 
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goods for commerce which are defined 
as enterprises employing 2 or more em- 
ployees so engaged, or engaged in han- 
dling, selling, or otherwise working on 
goods that have been moved in or pro- 
duced for interstate commerce by any 
person. 

In the bill S. 1046, which in modified 
form passed the Senate last year as H.R. 
12677, coverage was based on the con- 
cept of “enterprises engaged in any ac- 
tivity affecting commerce.’”’ This con- 
cept has been construed by the courts as 
constituting the broadest possible scope 
authorized by the Constitution of the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. 

The presence of the “affecting com- 
merce” concept in last year’s bill, with 
its maximum coverage effect, seriously 
disturbed many Members of Congress 
who realized that it meant the intrusion 
of extensive Federal regulation and con- 
trol into areas of business activity which 
have always been regarded as funda- 
mentally local in character, such as re- 
tail, service, building construction, local 
transit and other similar types of enter- 
prise. As a result, the debate on the 
Senate floor on this aspect of last year’s 
bill was more protracted and extensive 
than on any other aspect of the bill. 

The present committee bill drops the 
phrase “affecting commerce” but the 
language which it offers in place of it 
is at least as broad, and in the opinion 
of some experts, even broader. The 
witnesses who testified for the AFL- 
CIO in behalf of the bill, although not 
entirely clear as to the scope of the new 
language, indicated that they neverthe- 
less regarded it as substantially similar 
to the “affecting commerce” language. 

Unfortunately there are many people, 
including a number of Senators, who, 
though fully aware of the broad scope 
of the “affecting commerce” language, 
are under the mistaken impression that 
the new commerce language in the com- 
mittee is narrower in scope. To these 
Senators I suggest that they ask the 
sponsors of the committee bill to give a 
single example of an enterprise which 
would have been covered under last 
year’s “affecting commerce” language 
which would not be covered under the 
“commerce” language of the present 
committee bill, apart from dollar volume 
considerations. I might say that no 
example could be cited because none 
exists. The present bill’s concept of in- 
terstate commerce is just as far reach- 
ing as last year’s “affecting commerce” 
language. 

Therefore, in order to assure that my 
colleagues are fully aware of the situa- 
tion, I offer my amendment to substitute 
the “affecting commerce” language of 
last year’s bill for the “commerce” con- 
cept in the committee bill. 

I might add that such a substitution 
would serve the further desirable pur- 
pose of using legislative terminology 
which has received extensive judicial 
interpretation over a period of many 
years and the meaning of which is now 
clearly understood, instead of new and 
untried language the meaning of which 
is clearly understood by no one and to 
establish which will require many years 
of interpretation and litigation. 
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Mr. President, I wish to read the para- 
graph which my amendment would 
amend. I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the severity of the language 
which appears on page 14 of the bill 
commencing at line 5 and going through 
line 10, under subparagraph (s): 

(s) Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce” 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are so engaged, includ- 
ing employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person: 


Being a nonlawyer, but nevertheless 
having been exposed to these attempts 
for many years, I cannot conceive of any 
person working in this country that the 
language I have read would not cover. 
The language is extremely broad, and 
includes employees handling, selling or 
otherwise working on goods that have 
been moved in or purchased for com- 
merce by any person. I find it impossi- 
ble to think of any gainfully employed 
person in this country who would not, by 
the enactment of this legislation, come 
under control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I wish to make perfectly clear that the 
language I propose to substitute for the 
language that I have just read I do not 
like either, but in not liking it, I know 
what I do not like. 

Paragraph (s) on page 14 is a com- 
plete mystery, which I shall relate 
shortly. Even the attorney appearing 
for the AFL-CIO was not certain what 
it would do. But with respect to the lan- 
guage which I propose to substitute, 
there are court decisions which state 
that the language is as broad as the 
constitutional intent can be interpreted. 

The language is as follows: 

“Enterprise engaged in an activity affect- 
ing commerce” includes any activity, busi- 
ness, or industry in commerce or necessary 
to commerce or to the production of goods 
for, or the distribution of in com- 
merce, and means any of the following which 
is engaged in any activity affecting com- 
merce. 


So the language “activity affecting 
commerce” becomes the key; and, as I 
have said, this is language of which we 
have judicial knowledge and interpre- 
tation. It is not new language. It has 
even caused lawyers on our committee 
considerable disturbance in realizing 
that they are not quite able to interpret 
just how far it goes. 

I believe it is proper to recall some of 
the history of this act, and to point out 
to Senators what the original intent of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was when 
it was passed in 1938. 

II. HISTORY OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The enactment of the Walsh-Healey 
Act in 1936 provided that certain Gov- 
ernment contracts must contain pro- 
visions for paying the prevailing rate of 
wages. This was the first attempt by 
the Congress to place a floor under wages 
in interstate commerce. Then on June 
25, 1938, one of the Nation’s basic labor 
laws was enacted—the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This act set forth the 
statutory minimum wage, overtime pay 
requirements, and child labor provisions 
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that cover employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. 

The i938 act set the Federal minimum 
wage rate at 25 cents an hour from 
October 1938 to October 1939, 30 cents 
from October 1939 to October 1945, and 
40 cents after October 1945. The 40- 
cent level was established even prior to 
October 1945 through industry commit- 
tees, groups composed of employers, em- 
ployees, and public representatives who 
studied the wage situations of different 
industries and recommended the high- 
est minimum, up to 40 cents an hour, 
that would not substantially curtail em- 
ployment. 

The Congress in adopting the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was concerned 
with “eliminating labor conditions detri- 
mental to the maintenance of minimum 
standards of living necessary to health, 
efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers.” * 

It was not contemplated that this 
legislation would be applied to those al- 
ready receiving wages far above the 
minimum which result from genuine free 
collective bargaining. 

President Roosevelt, in asking Con- 
gress to enact the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, stated: 

There are many purely local pursuits and 
services which no Federal legislation can 
effectively cover.* 


Similarly, Senator Black—now Justice 
Black of the U.S. Supreme Court—who 
sponsored the original wage and hour 
bill in the Senate, said: 

Businesses of a purely local type which 
serve a particular local community, and 
which do not send their products into the 
stream of interstate commerce, can be bet- 
ter regulated by the laws of the communities 
in which the business units operate.* 


Now, Mr. President, to get back to the 
bill as reported by the committee. The 
bill sets certain limitations on dollar 
volume of business and extends the cov- 
erage to enterprises engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. I read the language: 

“Enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce’? means 
any of the following in the activities of 
which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person. 


As I have indicated earlier, in the 
bill that we worked on last year and 
which, in modified form, passed the 
Senate in the 86th Congress, the cover- 
age embraced an enterprise engaged in 
any activity affecting commerce. As I 
have indicated, the phrase “affecting 
commerce” has been construed by the 
courts. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the train of the Senator’s argu- 


1“To Amend the Fair Labor Standards Act,” 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 86th Cong., 
ist sess., May 8, 1959. 
*Thid., p. 151. 
* Ibid., p. 151. 
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ment. I am sure the Senator will reach 
the point I raise, but I should like to ask 
a question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. In the committee bill 
I read the definition: 

“Enterprise engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce” 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or are produced for commerce by any person. 


As to the last part, “produced for 
commerce by any person,” the courts, of 
course, have construed what commerce is. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. They have construed 
what is meant by the production of 
goods for commerce. Could it be argued 
that the description of these activities 
is limited by the words at the end of 
the sentence, “or produced for com- 
merce by any person”? In other words, 
could it be construed that the activities 
which describe enterprise which would 
be covered by the bill must be activities 
in the production of goods for com- 
merce? Commerce, has been inter- 
preted by the Court, and it seems to me 
that the activities named in this bill 
must fall within “the production of 
goods for commerce” or an enterprise 
engaged in “commerce” as interpreted by 
the Court. Could this be argued? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not believe 
so, and for this reason: All goods are 
produced for commerce. The dangerous 
language here is “that have been 
moved in.” 

For example, let us take a local garage 
which sells a hubcap. The hubcap, 
certainly, was produced outside the 
State, and came across State lines. It 
was made for commerce, as we under- 
stand commerce in its relationship to 
business, but the moment we apply 
“moved in” to this language, then the 
sale of the hubcap in the garage means 
that the garage can be interpreted as 
being engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the argument of 
the Senator go to the literal definition 
of the word “commerce,” the definition 
found in the dictionary, or is the Sen- 
ator concerned with the term “com- 
merce,” in the sense construed by the 
courts? If we consider the committee 
definition in terms of the Court’s con- 
struction of “commerce,” I believe it can 
be said that the “activities” must fall 
within the scope of commerce as inter- 
preted by the courts. . 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the act, in 
section 3(b), I read: 

“Commerce” means trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or between 
any State and any place outside thereof. 


I believe I said that that was con- 
tained in the original act. 

Therefore, even if we use the Court 
interpretation, or the idea that it is 
commerce as we relate it to the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, it would still, in my opinion, 
broaden this language far more than 
the language contained in last year’s 
bill, which gave everyone so much con- 
sternation. 
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Mr. COOPER. I remember. I ask 
whether the use of the word “commerce” 
in the bill reported by the committee, 
and “production of goods for com- 
merce,” might not provide a more 
limited definition of commerce than “‘en- 
terprise engaged in an activity affect- 
ing commerce.” 

Mr GOLDWATER. No. In my opin- 
ion, in the words “that have been moved 
in or produced for commerce,” the words 
“have been moved in” are the words that 
make this definition so broad. We move 
these goods back and forth across State 
lines. A man who has an enterprise in 
two or more States certainly would come 
under any definition of commerce that 
we wish to apply. A man who does most 
of his business across State lines would 
certainly come under the definition. 

We are talking about the man who 
does a purely intrastate business. In 
my opinion, under this language he 
would be covered by the act. We have 
used in our arguments in committee 
many times the case of the laundry—I 
believe it is a laundry in Richmond— 
which does all of its business in the city 
of Richmond. Yet if we apply this 
language to that particular case, when 
the laundry buys soap or starch or blu- 
ing which has been moved in or produced 
for commerce, it comes under the inter- 
pretation of “enterprise” as contained 
in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I see the Senator’s 
point. He believes that the use of the 
word “commerce” in this section does 
not carry with it the interpretation of 
the term “commerce” by the courts. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The definition of 
“commerce” is already in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. But it has been inter- 
preted by the courts. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And I read it to 
the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe that 
when we add the words ‘‘that have been 
moved in” we do the damage. There is 
no argument about what interstate com- 
merce is or about what commerce is. 
There is doubt, however, about what it 
is when we put the words in front of 
that word, because by those words we 
include every piece of merchandise and 
every item that moves across State lines 
to be used in a purely intrastate activity. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senator, because I know he de- 
sires to make his argument. This dis- 
cussion brings to mind a point which 
has been debated during the considera- 
tion of the bill. Some Senators have 
said that stores or similar establish- 
ments are not in interstate commerce, 
under the decisions of the court, un- 
less there is actual transmission of the 
goods in interstate commerce between 
branches of stores in more than one 
State. The argument is made, with re- 
spect to the Monroney amendment, that 
it is necessary to have establishments in 
two or more States. 

I think the Senator will agree that this 
is too limited a view of interstate com- 
merce. Many establishments in my 
State and in the Senator’s State—single 
establishments—some of them doing 
$50,000 or $100,000 worth of business @ 
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year, are now under the Minimum Wage 
Act because their business, even though 
it is only $50,000 or $100,000, is in, or 
has impact on, interstate commerce. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Under the pres- 
ent law, there is coverage only if the 
goods are to be moved in commerce. 
While we are providing in the pending 
bill that the goods must have been 
moved in commerce, under the bill there 
is coverage of the goods that have been 
moved across State lines. Therefore, if 
we take this language, we broaden the 
interpretation of the Supreme Court, 
which has held that activity affecting 
commerce is the yardstick to be used. 
The language of the bill goes far beyond 
that; in fact, the very fact that a dis- 
tinguished lawyer like the Senator from 
Kentucky [{Mr. Cooper) finds difficulty 
in understanding it, and distinguished 
lawyers with whom I have talked all over 
the country, by telephone and in person, 
can give us no guess as to what it means, 
indicates the need for the change. 

As I said earlier, I am not enamored 
of the language of last year’s bill; but 
certainly it is the lesser of two evils, 
because we know what the Supreme 
Court will say about activities affecting 
commerce. We do not know what the 
Court will say, because this proposal has 
never been tested. Confronted with, we 
might say, a dangerous area, I do not be- 
lieve we should embark upon new lan- 
guage in the hope that the Supreme 
Court will interpret it this way, that 
way, or the other way. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I comment upon the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Kentucky. It is my understanding that 
the present minimum wage law, as it 
applies to an employer, sometimes ap- 
plies to workers who are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce and to others who are 
not. If a worker is dealing with items 
which have come to rest, which have 
terminated their movement, that worker 
is dealing with a product which is in in- 
trastate commerce. But the other work- 
ers, who are still in the process of han- 
dling the merchandise as it came across 
the State line, and are finally putting it 
to a state of rest, are engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The language of the 
bill contemplates putting every worker 
under Federal regulation, whether he is 
working upon merchandise which has 
come to rest and is no longer in move- 
ment, or upon merchandise which is still 
in the process of being transported. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is my interpre- 
tation of the language used in the bill. 
So the bill now provides that if a person 
works upon items which were in move- 
ment, although they are no longer being 
moved, he is covered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. I may say to the Senator from 
Ohio that any employee who has 
handled the merchandise, who has sold 
any merchandise, or is otherwise work- 
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ing on the goods, would be working on 
goods that have been moved, and would 
come under the definition of ‘com- 
merce” in the present bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the precise 
way of approaching the problem is 
through those two descriptions: First, 
goods which have been moved; second, 
goods which are being moved. Under 
the existing law, to constitute minimum 
wage coverage under the Federal law, 
the worker must be devoting his efforts 
to goods which are being moved. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the new pro- 
vision, even though the goods came to 
rest and were no longer being moved, 
the worker still would be connected with 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. He has pointed out 
what to me is the most objectionable 
feature of the bill. It is not that there 
is great doubt about what it will do or 
how far it will extend itself. To me the 
language is perfectly plain: It ex- 
tremely broadens the already broad in- 
terpretation of the powers under the 
Interstate Commerce clause. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will listen to the question. Is 
it fair to say that under the language 
of the bill the mere fact of employment 
constitutes commerce, and that then 
Congress shall say which employment 
shall or shall not be covered? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
state his question again? 

Mr. BUTLER. The mere fact that 
goods find their way to the shelf of the 
corner grocer means that they must have 
been moved in commerce. So the mere 
fact of employment would put everyone 
under commerce, and then it would be 
up to Congress to say which goods shall 
be exempt. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the employee 
is employed to handle, sell, or otherwise 
assist in marketing the goods, yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Also, the bill contains 
the language “affecting commerce.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, that is not 
in this year’s bill. My amendment 
would restore “affecting commerce,” al- 
though I am not enamored of the “af- 
fecting” language. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then it would be ac- 
curate to say that the mere fact that 
almost any worker is employed puts 
him in commerce, and Congress would 
then have to say which person shall 
be exempt and which one shall not be 
exempt. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. At this time, I might, 
for the edification of Senators who have 
been querying me, read a colloquy which 
was developed in one of the committee 
hearings between Mr. Meiklejohn, legis- 
lative representative of the AFL-CIO, 
and myself. 

Senator Go.pwaTer. Mr. Meiklejohn, I 
want to get back to this enterprise ques- 
tion. 

I thing we all agree that the Supreme 
Court statements or the present definitions 
of “affecting commerce” are as broad as they 


can be made. Now, will you tell. me the 
difference between “affecting commerce” 


and “enterprise” as described in subsections 
on page 3? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I am not sure that I 
can do so in any definitive way, Senator. I 
would remind the committee that the bill 
is not a bill which we have had any part in 
drafting. Therefore, I do not think I could 
give you any authoritative explanation of 
what this bill covers. It seems to me that 
that should more properly come from the 
Department of Labor, which, I take it, had 
the primary responsibility in the drafting 
of the bill. 

Senator GOLDWATER. You are a lawyer, Is 
this definition narrower than the Supreme 
Court decision? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I would say that in some 
areas it may be broader, and in others if may 
be narrower, Senator. I think it is sub- 
stantially similar 

Senator GoLpwatTerR. If you think it is sub- 
stantially similar, then why would you ob- 
ject to having the “affecting” language in it? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. The “affecting com- 
merce” language? 

Senator GoLpwatTerR. Yes. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. We would not object to 
that. We have supported legislation for 
many years in which we have urged Con- 
gress to extend coverage of the act to em- 
ployees who work in industry affecting 
commerce. 

Senator GoLpwarTer. So you would have ho 
objection to using the language that was in 
the last year’s bill? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. No, indeed. 

Senator Go.pwatez. So, in effect, there is 
no difference? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. We argued, in support 
of that, Senator, that it would be desirable 
to use that concept, because it was a concept 
that had been used in other labor statutes. 
It was, therefore, one as to which: there had 
been definitive court decisions so that people 
would know what the scope of the act was. 

Senator Gotpwater. So there is actually in 
your mind no difference between the two? 

Mr. MEIXLEJOHN. I won't say there is no 
difference between the two, because there has 
not heretofore been in the law the concept 
of the enterprise engaged in commerce or.in 
the production of goods for commerce, 


That was an exchange between a 
lawyer and a nonlawyer, the lawyer 
being very well versed and learned in 
labor law. A little later, the following 
colloquy took place: 

Senator Gotpwarer. Do you see any rea- 
son for putting it into the law? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Let me add one further 
point to what I said a moment ago. 

There have, of course, been many court 
decisions in the lower Federal courts, the Su- 
preme Court and the State courts, which 
have interpreted the present scope of the act 
under which employees are covered if they, 
as individual employees, are engaged in 
commerce, or in the production of goods for 
commerce. So, we have a large body of ju- 
dicial opinion on the scope of the phrase 
in this definition which is the critical one 
in determining whether an enterprise is one 
that is engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MsEt- 
CALF in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can the Senator from 
Arizona think of any employment in 
which something that is used by the 
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employees was not transported across a 
State line at some time or other? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; and that is 
what I have been maintaining. 

Mr. BUTLER. Therefore, almost by 
virtue of the fact of employment alone, 
the commerce clause could be tossed out 
of the Constitution, and the workers 
would be told, “The fact that you are 
employed puts you in commerce.” Then 
the question would be which ones would 
be covered and which ones would not 
be covered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is correct. I cannot 
think of a single employee engaged in 
any business who would not be affected 
by this proposal. 

Mr. BUTLER. Any employee who 
used a piece of paper or a pencil or 
something else that had been trans- 
ported. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Of course. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is not the con- 
cept of constitutional government that I 
have been brought up to know; and I 
think that if all Senators will examine 
their consciences, insofar as this pro- 
vision is concerned, many of them will 
arrive at the conclusion that it is not 
the type of constitutional law to which 
we have been accustomed. This pro- 
posed language would simply toss the 
commerce clause entirely out of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Maryland for his contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. President, the presence of this 
maximum coverage concept in that bill 
gave rise to serious concern on the part 
of many Members of Congress, and re- 
sulted in more protracted and intensive 
debate than occurred in connection with 
any other aspect of the bill. The pres- 
ent committee bill drops the phrase “‘af- 
fecting commerce”; but in replacing it 
with the definition of “enterprise en- 
gaged in commerce,” and so forth, the 
pending bill actually substitutes for the 
phrase “affecting commerce” a concept 
which, in my opinion, is even broader in 
scope. Thus, for example, if the only 
goods which have been produced or 
moved in interstate commerce were so 
produced or moved 5 years before they 
were sold by the enterprise, and if no 
other activity of the enterprise had even 
the remotest impact on, or relationship 
to, interstate commerce, the enterprise 
would, nevertheless, be covered if it met 
the other requirements as to dollar 
volume. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
in applying its statutory test of affect- 
ing commerce to determine whether it 
has jurisdiction under title I of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, bases its determination on 
the activities affecting commerce en- 
gaged in by the employer during the pre- 
ceding year. If the only activities of 
that kind engaged in by the employer oc- 
curred prior to that period, the Board 
recognizes that it has no jurisdiction. 
This method of determining its jurisdic- 
tion has never been overruled by the 
courts. 

As I said earlier, even among the most 
devoted supporters of the committee bill, 
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there is a lack of precise knowledge about 
the coverage of the bill. 

I have already inserted in the REcorD 
the colloquy I had with Mr. Meiklejohn; 
but I shall comment briefly on it as fol- 
lows: 

As that colloquy indicates, the commit- 
tee bill’s interstate commerce provision 
presents an initial difficulty which is 
wholly unnecessary if what the sponsors 
of the bill intended was coverage equiv- 
alent to that given by the phrase “affect- 
ing commerce.” They have written new 
and untried language, wholly lacking in 
judicial interpretation, which will give 
rise to, and will require, extensive litiga- 
tion before its meaning becomes clear, 
leaving in a state of uncertainty for a 
protracted period those who might be 
affected. 

If the language of the committee bill 
is substantially equivalent to affecting 
commerce, as Mr. Meiklejohn speculated, 
or is even broader in scope, as I believe, 
additional problems and difficulties will 
be created. 

Congress has drawn definite bounda- 
ries within which it intended minimum 
wage protection to be applied. Toexpand 
those boundaries indefinitely would ob- 
literate any distinction under the law 
between interstate commerce and in- 
trastate commerce. This new coverage 
provision would give the Federal Govern- 
ment drastically broad authority over lo- 
cal businesses and intrastate businesses. 
Furthermore, because of this deep Fed- 
eral encroachment into the intrastate 
commerce of the States, serious questions 
are raised about the constitutionality of 
the new coverage proposals in the area of 
wage regulation. It is true that the Su- 
preme Court has sustained the constitu- 
tionality of broad Federal jurisdiction 
in the National Labor Relations Act, 
which deals with labor disputes which 
Congress has found to constitute a bur- 
den on, an interruption of, or an inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. But 
there are serious questions as to whether 
such broad Federal jurisdiction is equally 
lawful in an area such as that of the 
regulation of peacetime wages. 

The contrast in scope between the 
new proposals and the present jurisdic- 
tional standards of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is so great as to be 
shocking. The present law applies only 
to employees who actually engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce. 
The proposed coverage would regulate 
the wages of many employees whose 
connection with interstate commerce is 
either remote or nonexistent. 

In analyzing the scope of the new 
coverage proposed by last year’s bill, S. 
1046, Mr. Eugene B. Sydnor, president 
of Southern Department Stores, Inc., a 
member of the Virginia State Senate, 
when speaking for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, made the 
following statement: 

As a State legislator I am very conscious 
of the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion that assign to the Federal Government 
in fields of business and trade control of 
interstate commerce. 

Under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, powers not delegated to the Fed- 
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eral Government are reserved to the States 
and these include supervision of local or 
intrastate commerce. 

However, S. 1046 proposes by Federal ac- 
tion to apply nationwide uniform regula- 
tions to these basically local activities, and 
if enacted could mark the passing of the last 
frontier between the proper legal functions 
of State governments and an all-powerful 
Federal bureaucracy constantly extending its 
power. 

Furthermore, another extremely undesir- 
able nature of the fundamental change pro- 
posed by S. 1046, is involved in the fact that 
29 State governments have already enacted 
minimum wage laws which properly concern 
intrastate and local trade. 

It, therefore, cannot be said that this is 
a field in which the States have failed to 
act. It would appear that supporters of S. 
1046 propose this drastic change in the rela- 
tionship between State and Federal Govern- 
ments since they wish to force one overall 
standard on all business and trade no matter 
how widely needs and conditions vary in 
each of our 50 States. 

I firmly believe that the State legislatures 
are the proper bodies to take any necessary 
action and correct any inequities that may 
exist in this field. 


He further stated that extended cov- 
erage would jeopardize employment op- 
portunities in retail and service trades. 
I shall not go into that matter at this 
point, because I wish to confine my dis- 
cussion at this time primarily to the 
amendment that is before the Senate. 

As I said earlier, to me, this is the 
most damaging part of this bill. The 
dollars-and-cents factor has its place in 
the argument. The possible unemploy- 
ment factor certainly has its place in the 
argument. The possible effect on in- 
flation certainly must be considered by 
all of us as we act on this measure. But 
when there is included in a bill which is 
described as applying to enterprises en- 
gaged in commerce, new language that 
never has been passed upon or judged 
and never has been tried, and which in- 
dicates to one who reads it that it will 
result in an almost complete obliteration 
of the interstate commerce clause, by 
enabling the Federal Government to 
move into the States and regulate intra- 
state or purely local businesses, I believe 
we must proceed very, very cautiously. 
Thus, Mr, President, my effort has been 
to attempt to point out, in my limited 
way, the dangers inherent in this par- 
ticular portion of the bill. 

Let me repeat that it was at this pre- 
cise point that we, in effect, stubbed our 
toes last year, when an attempt was 
made to have the Congress pass a bill 
giving extended coverage to the mini- 
mum wage law. 

This, I think, is worse than the one we 
had last year. That is why I am offer- 
ing to substitute, in my amendment, the 
language of last year, even though, as I 
say, it is not language of which I am 
fond. I think it would be far better, 
wiser, and safer to proceed with lan- 
guage we know something about than 
to proceed with language we know noth- 
ing about. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to take 
my amendment, and I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
reply to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona that we take his amend- 
ment, I would say we could not very 
well take the amendment, because to 
do so would bring us back to the lan- 
guage with which we have had so much 
trouble repeatedly. The Senator has 
repeatedly pointed out that the phrase 
“affecting commerce” is the one that 
practically wrecked the conference last 
year. 

The language in our bill is much 
closer to the language in the existing 
law now. It is almost the same as the 
existing law. On that basis, we would 
certainly be in no position to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. McNAMARA. 

yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot quite 
agree that the language contained in 
subparagraph (s) is identical with the 
language already in the act. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I did not say it 
was the exact language. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It starts out the 
same way. Then it loses all similarity. 
It ends up with a complete reversal of 
the interpretation of what “commerce” 
is. 

I would like the Senator to give me 
a single instance of an interpretation 
affecting commerce in last year’s bill 
which would not be covered under the 
present bill from the committee. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I did not say this 
was the exact language. I said it was 
much closer to the language. I cannot 
give the Senator an example of the in- 
. stance of which he speaks. 

With regard to the point made by the 
Senator from Ohio, with relation to 
covering goods traveling in interstate 
commerce, I point out to the Senator 
from Arizona that we have the addition 
of the Prouty amendment now, which 
requires that at least $250,000 worth of 
goods must have moved across State 
lines. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am fully aware 
of that fact, but, as I said last night 
in the colloquy with the Senator from 
Michigan, I do not think it bears on 
this particular point, because we get 
into language we have never tried to 
use before, in defining ‘“‘commerce,” 
when we say goods that have been 
moved. We have always accepted the 
idea that a manufacturer, for example, 
in Michigan, making hub caps, or cars, 
which are going to be sold in Arizona, 
certainly is engaged in interstate com- 
merce; but we have never regarded the 
man who sells the hub caps, or the cars, 
as being in interstate commerce. How- 
ever, he would be under the provisions 
of the language proposed by the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Arizona has, as he always does, 
raised an interesting point. I take it he 
would agree with me that there is no 


President, 


I am happy to 
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constitutional question involved, re- 
gardless of whether the language in 
the bill as reported by the committee or 
the language proposed by the Senator 
from Arizona should be the final result. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not give 
the Senator an honest legal answer to 
that question, because, frankly, I do not 
know. I would say anything that has 
any effect on the language of the Con- 
stitution or the intent of the Constitu- 
tion would affect the Constitution. As I 
have said, my lack of legal knowledge 
prevents me from saying “yes” or “no” 
to the question of the Senator. I have 
to put an “if” in my answer. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
further, unless the Senator prefers me 
to take the floor in my own right, be- 
cause I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from 
Michigan has been kind enough to yield 
the floor to me, briefly. 

I think it should be said, on behalf 
of the committee, in amplification of 
what the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee has said, that it is our view, and 
that of our legal advisers, as I said on 
the floor last night, that no constitu- 
tional question arises in connection with 
the debate on the bill. There is very 
clear constitutional authority to cover 
into the act all the industries intended 
to be covered under the bill. This fact 
appears very clearly indeed from the 
discussion in the committee report, be- 
ginning on page 4, which has been made 
available to all Members of the Senate, 
and is emphasized in the language in 
the committee report by reference to the 
case of United States v. Darby Lumber 
Company, 312 U.S. 100. 

Our position, therefore, is that there 
is no constitutional question involved. 
It becomes a matter of policy and a mat- 
ter of judgment as to what phraseology 
it is desired to use in limiting and deter- 
mining who shall come under the cov- 
erage of the act, in terms of the individ- 
uals entitled to be paid the minimum 
wage and in terms of the industries in 
which those workers are employed. 

The committee has felt that the lan- 
guage in the committee bill which has 
to do with an enterprise engaged in 
commerce, or in the production of goods 
for commerce, is wiser and better 
phraseology than the language “affect- 
ing commerce,” suggested by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. 

It is true, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona has said, that last 
year the bill did use the phraseology 
“affecting commerce.’ It was bitterly 
attacked on the floor of the Senate by 
many of the same Senators who, I sus- 
spect, will now vote to reinstate that 
language in the act. I think some of 
us felt that the argument made by those 
Senators last year had a certain amount 
of merit in it; and, after further con- 
sideration, it was determined to go back 
to the language of the bill as presently 
written. 

The language of the present bill, to be 
sure, is not identical with the language 
in the original Minimum Wage Act of 
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1938, but is very close, indeed, to it; and 
I read from section 6(a) of the 1938 
act: 

Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or 
the production of goods for commerce wages 
in the following rates— 


That language is substantially that of 
the bill as reported from the committee. 

As is pointed out in the committee 
report, again on page 4: 

All of these provisions have been held to 
be a proper exercise of the constitutional 
authority time and time again during the 
22 years that the law has been on the statute 
books, so that no doubt now exists as to the 
propriety of congressional action within this 
area. 


In the last analysis, on this vote, I 
think Senators must make up their 
minds whether, in their judgment, the 
phraseology, technical though it is, com- 
posed by a very large majority of the 
committee, supported by the opinion of 
the legal staff, is better language than 
that suggested by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

I say again that the committee was 
of a different view last year, but, like 
many a fine lady before and after, the 
committee reserves the right to change 
its mind. The committee has changed 
its mind, influenced in no small measure 
by the debate in the Senate last year. 

Accordingly, I hope that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona will be 
rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE rose. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania actually saying that the 
language as reported by the committee 
could be construed as to be included in 
the interpretation of the amendmenét as 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona, but that the committee 
language is preferable and more ac- 
ceptable for tke reason that it is much 
more explicit and says particularly what 
“affecting commerce” is, under the terms 
of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to be able 
to give a noncategorical affirmative 
answer to that question, but it is a ques- 
tion which is a little more subtle. I will 
say that the phrase “affecting com- 
merce” has also been much construed 
in the courts, although not in regard to 
this bill. The language the committee 
brings forth is language substantially 
identical with that in the original act 
of 1938, which has been sustained by the 
courts. We believe the language is 
preferable to the language suggested by 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only reason. I 
make the observation is that I under- 
stand the Senator from Arizona said the 
language, as used in the bill, could be 
interpreted as meaning “affecting com- 
merce,” according to his amendment. I 
think the Senator said that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. If that is the case, 
what are we quibbling about? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. The 
raises a very good point. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Last year the 
language proposed was the cause of much 
argument. The Senator correctly asks, 
What are we quibbling about? That is 
what I have said all along. I have of- 
fered the language to which there was 
objection last year because the courts 
have already interpreted that language. 
It is not new language. 


Senator 


I have talked to many lawyers in this” 


regard. Lawyers testified before the 
committee. I think even members of the 
staff will agree that substantially the 
same thing would be accomplished. 

The language in the bill before the 
Senate is, “goods that have been moved 
in or produced for commerce.” That 
language is far different from the lan- 
guage which has been interpreted by the 
courts for 25 years. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize how the 
Senator from Arizona feels about the 
bill, and the Senator has a perfect right 
to feel the way he does. I am not a 
member of the committee, but I have 
been present in the Chamber listening 
to the discussions which have taken 
place. 

I understand the only reason why the 
committee came forth with the new lan- 
guage, which is more explicit, is that last 
year there was more or less a contro- 
versy and a dispute in conference as to 
the meaning of the original language. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to speak for a moment—— 

Mr. PASTORE. In order to avoid that 
controversy and in order to join issue, 
if we all agree that we are saying the 
same thing in a different way but that 
the language as now proposed is much 
more explicit and will avoid a further 
controversy in conference, why not take 
the more simple and more easy way out? 

Mr. CLARK. What the Senator says 
is entirely correct. In addition, the lan- 
guage in the committee bill is not new 
language. It is contained in the Min- 
imum Wage Act passed in 1938. 

Mr. PASTORE. Be that as it may, the 
fact is this is the first time the language 
is proposed, is it not? 

Mr. CLARK. No. The language is 
in the act which was passed in 1938. It 
is the same as the language in the origi- 
nal Minimum Wage Act. We thir.k we 
are being more conservative by going 
back to the language, as opposed to tak- 
ing the “affecting commerce” language 
out of another act. 

Mr.PASTORE. This language has al- 
ready been interpreted by the courts, 
has it not? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
clear this up a bit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
I correctly understood, it has been said 
that the language is identical with the 
language in the original bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. With the exception 
of the word “selling.” 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 
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Mr. PASTORE. With the exception 
of the word “selling.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall read the 
language of the original bill, from sec- 
tion 6(a): 

Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who in any workweek is engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce— 


The new language includes— 


handling, selling, or otherwise working on 
goods that have been moved in. 


The original intent of the language 
was what we all agree is interstate com- 
merce. When a factory made something 
which was going to be moved across State 
lines, or when a selling firm had busi- 
nesses in two or more States, there was 
no argument about what “affecting com- 
merce” language meant. Everybody 
knew what was meant. 

The broadness is what was objected to. 
There is no doubt about what “affecting 
commerce” means. What we are wor- 
ried about is that we may be embarking 
now on a new definition which is much 
broader than even the term “affecting 
commerce,” which the Supreme Court 
has said can be given an interpretation 
as broad as it can imagine. 

I agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, there is not a lot of difference. 
Why not take the provision with re- 
spect to which we have the ruling of the 
court, with respect to which we know 
where we stand, on grounds which have 
been used in the past? 

I am not in love with it, I say to the 
Senator, but it is the lesser of two evils. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not the Senator’s 


position that he is urging his own amend- 


ment for the reason that such “activity” 
may not be considered to be “in com- 
merce’? The fact that a person is sell- 
ing merchandise which may have origi- 
nated in interstate commerce may not 
be considered to make it “in commerce.” 
Is that not what the Senator is hoping 
will be the interpretation of the courts? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; not at all. 
There is no question in my mind about 
what interstate commerce is, or when 
selling or handling in interstate com- 
merce is involved. There is no question 
about that. That is very clear. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to ask 
a further question. Let us assume that 
a retail establishment has an annual 
gross business volume of a million dollars 
and let us assume that $250,000 of the 
merchandise has originated in and been 
identified in interstate commerce. Is 
the Senator willing to agree that the 
court will interpret the whole million 
dollars worth of business is in interstate 
commerce and can be regulated? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot say how 
the courts will interpret. That is why 
I have offered the language with respect 
to which we know what the courts have 
said. We do not know what the courts 
will do with respect to other language. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is my understand- 
ing that the purpose of the committee, 
in proposing the new language and mak- 
ing it as explicit as it did, was to guar- 
antee that insofar as legislative action 
is concerned an establishment which 
deals in a million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise, and has only, let us say, $250,- 
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000 of it moving in interstate commerce, 
would be regulated under the interstate 
commerce clause. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe that the 
purpose of the committee in writing the 
language this way was to avoid any argu- 
ment in the Senate this year. If the 
committee had proposed language which 
was not as broad as the language was 
last year, I think the committee would 
have accomplished its desire, but in my 
humble opinion this language is broader, 
and can be immediately seen as being 
broader, than the language to which we 
objected last year, which is the language 
I have suggested we use to replace the 
particular subsection. 

This points out another difficulty in 
regard to passage of proposed legislation 
such as this. If we are going to pass a 
bill, I lean favorably toward the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Georgia, 
that we proceed to consider the wage 
part of the bill and then look at the rest 
of the whole complicated problem, with 
respect to exempting one group and in- 
cluding another group. 

The measure seems to be thrown into 
quite a hodgepodge, and is quite differ- 
ent from the original intent. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only reason why 
I injected myself into the controversy— 
and, I say again, I do not wish to labor 
the point—is that I thought there was 
an agreement in substance, and merely 
a divergence in point of view as to how 
to state the language. I am convinced 
now, after having listened to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, that there is a dis- 
agreement as to substance. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is a very 
violent disagreement, I will say, because 
of the inclusion of the language, when 
we have no idea what will be the effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
the definitions included in the bill now 
pending before the Senate, while they 
carry over wording which is in the pres- 
ent law, likewise add other wording 
which is not in the present law and 
which is of such nature as to add a field 
of jurisdiction which has been spe- 
cifically excluded from the operation of 
the present law by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct, as I understand, because in the 
original act—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Arizona yield to me further? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My point, which I 
think the Senator from Rhode Island, 
who is a learned attorney, will follow, is 
that the present law contains a sub- 
section describing the field which is 
covered. 

Subsection (a) of section 6 of the 
present act provides: 

Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce 
wages at the following rates— 


The definition is— 


“engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce.” 
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Those words are contained in the pro- 
posed law, but they are added to very 
greatly. On page 14 of the printing of 
the present bill, beginning at line 5, ap- 
pear the words that define the field to 
which this act would apply: 

(s) “Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce” 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are so engaged, includ- 
ing employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person. 


The Supreme Court has specifically 
excluded from the operation of the pres- 
ent law goods which, though they have 
been moved in interstate commerce, 
have come to rest in a particular State, 
and thereby have come under the oper- 
ation of the laws of that State. 

Apparently there has been no willing- 
ness by the proponents of this definition 
to recognize that it is drawn so as to 
wipe out the decision of the Supreme 
Court. The proposed legislation, if en- 
acted, would operate in such a way as to 
bring into the law those who are han- 
dling goods that have come to rest with- 
in a State, and who, under interpreta- 


tions of the law up to the present time, - 


would not be under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal law. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As I understand, 
what the Senator has stated is exactly 
what the committee is trying to do. 
They are trying to broaden the coverage. 
I do not think anyone is trying to con- 
nive or engage in an evil conspiracy, but 
what we are trying to do is to enact the 
Kennedy program. President Kennedy 
wishes to broaden the coverage, and if 
we intend to broaden the coverage under 
the existing law we should broaden the 
existing law. While we are following the 
same tone of expression as was insti- 
tuted in the present law, we should add 
something to it in order to provide 
broader coverage. If any Senator wishes 
to stand on this floor and say that we 
are using the same language now that 
we have used heretofore when it is the 
intention to broaden something, then, of 
course, he is talking at cross purposes. 
The law must be changed if we wish to 
change the circumstances, and that is 
what is proposed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further to me, I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] state only a few minutes ago on 
this floor that the proposed legislation 
used the same identical definition that is 
included in the original law and in the 
present law. That representation could 
not have been based upon a real under- 
standing of what is involved, because 
now we have the learned lawyer from 
Rhode Island, who so ably represents his 
State in part, admitting what a casual 
reading of the act would bring out, that 
it proposes to wipe out decisions of 
the Supreme Court which have stated 
specifically that goods transported across 
State lines and which had come to rest 
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within a State then become subject to 
the jurisdiction of State law, and thai 
those handling such goods, from then on 
are not subject to the provisions of the 
Federal wage-and-hour law. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, with his accus- 
tomed candor, has admitted now that 
what is sought to be done by this new 
and enlarged definition is to bring into 
the coverage of this law people handling 
goods which are sought to be made sub- 
ject now to interstate commerce, when 
they were not under the provisions of 
the earlier law and under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, based upon that 
law. 

Mr, 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The Senator from Arizona 
has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The _ Senator 
from Rhode Island said that the new 
proposed language would extend cover- 
age. That is not so. We can extend 
coverage under the language contained 
in the act. We can extend the coverage 
to every worker in the United States 
and yet not touch the paragraph about 
which I am speaking. 

Mr. PASTORE. It will have to be 
done in one form or another, The pur- 
pose of adding the word “selling” is to 
bring the whole body of retailers under 
the law, provided they have a turnover 
of $1 million, and provided furthermore 
that a quarter of a million at least are 
goods identifiable as goods in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We need not do 
that. All we need to do is to change the 
exemption part of the act, and we can 
bring in everybody in the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. The point the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island wishes to make is, 
If something must be changed, what is 
wrong with changing this provision? 
What we wish to do is to accomplish an 
objective. As I understand, the Senator 
from Arizona—and I do not say this 
with any impertinence, and I hope he so 
understands—is absolutely against the 
bill. He does not want to amend it in 
any way. He wants it defeated. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Fiorida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I point out to the 
Senator from. Florida that there is an- 
other definition in the bill, on page 52 of 
the report. The word “produce” is de- 
fined. It means “produced, manufac- 
tured, mined, handled, or in any other 
manner worked on in any other State.” 

The whole point of this additional 
amendment in this more precise lan- 
guage is, as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarkK] pointed out, to create 
a policy decision so as to be sure that we 
shall have a law that will cover these ad- 
ditional retail employees. As the Sena- 
tor from Florida pointed out, the Su- 
preme Court in interpreting the previous 
legislation has said that retail employees 
are not covered, but the Court did not 
interpret the law as a part of a consti- 
tutional interpretation. It merely in- 
terpreted and analyzed the legislative 
language. 


GOLDWATER. Mr. Presi- 
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The courts have repeatedly held in 
dozens of decisions in respect to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act that this chapter 
was not intended to. regulate the entire 
field of interstate commerce, which Con- 
gress may constitutionally regulate, and 
that Congress did not, in the enactment 
of this chapter, intend to exercise the 
full extent of its constitutional power. 

The Court has held that Congress, in 
enacting a limiting law, left out the re- 
tail employees, but now we have the 
precise language necessary to incorpo- 
rate that provision into the bill, and 
there is no constitutional question in- 
volved: The courts will continue to hold 
that we were within our constitutional 
power. That is the point the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was making when he 
pointed out that the policy decision is 
for Congress to write into the legisla- 
tion, and is not a decision that would 
subject the legislation to a constitutional 
question by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. I am 
sorry that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is not here because he is the one 
whose statement went so far afield as 
to the actual words incorporated in the 
act and as to the meaning of those 
words. 

Last year I stood on the floor of the 
Senate and argued as strongly as I was 
able to argue against the inclusion of 
the words “affecting commerce,” because 
those words had been used not in an act 
of this kind, which had been interpreted 
by the Court, but in acts which had to 
do with impeding the flow of goods freely 
in interstate commerce. Therefore I 
certainly cannot at this time even pre- 
tend to approve the substitution of those 
words in the bill before the Senate. 

I honor the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GoLpwaTER] in calling the attention of 
the Senate to a fact which it must now 
know, because this ‘cat had not been 
let out of the bag” until now, that we are 
faced with a definition much _ wider, 
much broader, and much bigger than 
the words “affecting commerce,’ which 
were in the bill last year. 

In addition, words are included in the 
bill which are deliberately intended to 
get around the Supreme Court decisions 
and to bring the coverage of the act to 
people in industries who have been spe- 
cifically excluded by repeated decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 

We know that that is one of the in- 
tentions of the proposed act: I there- 
fore pay my tribute to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona for having brought 
out this point. It took a long time to 
smoke it out, but it has now been 
srmioked out, and it is clear what is in- 
tended. It is not intended merely to 
cover retail trade. 

I must say to my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Met- 
CALF] that he is almost as badly mis- 
taken as is the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] with respect to the 
exclusion of retail trade under the prior 
act. What they have said is not correct. 
Retail trade was excluded only when it 
did not operate in interstate commerce 
to more than a certain degree. Many of 
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the operators in retail trade were in- 
cluded and covered; for example, opera- 
tors who sell by mail, like Montgomery 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck, and dozens 
of other such concerns. They were cov- 
ered. Also included were operators who 
operate within State lines but who sell 
part of their product in one State and 
part of it in another State. 

The act contains specific figures as to 
what percentage of retail business a 
company could do within a single State 
and still remain exempt from the act. 

As to service industries, the same thing 
was true. 

The words in the present law exclude, 
for example, laundries, but not all laun- 
dries. Laundries in my State which ex- 
clusively work on the laundry of the 
Pullman Co. are not exempt under the 
provisions of the act. Why? Because 
the act so provides. They are in inter- 
state commerce. 

Therefore the Senator from Montana 
was not correct in his statement that re- 
tail industry is excluded under the pres- 
ent law. Certain parts are excluded. 
They were excluded because in the judg- 
ment of Congress those that are entirely 
or very largely local have an operation 
which is not subject to the same phi- 
losophy as are businesses which operate 
in the channel of interstate commerce. 
They operate and serve patrons of cer- 
tain traditions and customs and expecta- 
tions and habits. They operate with 
certain employees who may or may not 
have to live up to the exacting require- 
ments of factory employees. They oper- 
ate under the good will of the community 
which they serve, which they cannot 
retain unless they serve well and treat 
their employees well. 

So Congress, in its judgment, exempt- 
ed that class of retail business, but only 
that class of retail business. It is in fail- 
ing to realize that fact that the Senator 
from Montana has slipped into error. 

So now it is thought that we had bet- 
ter exclude all of the philosophy that has 
prevailed heretofore; that we had bet- 
ter decide that all local businesses, no 
matter how small, may be subjected to 
the philosophy of this act and to the 
general definitions of this act; but that 
for the time being we will bring under 
the act only employees who happen to 
work for firms that do a certain volume 
of, business. 

If Congress wants to open the door 
to the stretching out of the long arm 
of the Federal Government, so that very 
soon it may be so used as to regulate 
the commerce of every business of this 
Nation, so as to regulate employees and 
employers in every business in the Na- 
tion, so as to violate entirely the concept 
that certain businesses are in the stream 
of interstate commerce or Federal busi- 
ness, and others are in the stream of 
local businesses and services, it can do 
so. However, I believe it would be a 
tragic mistake to do it, particularly when 
we are overburdened, and when the only 
object seems to be to increase the tre- 
mendous burden of the Federal Govern- 
ment in such a way as to make it possible 
for the Federal Government to control 
every business, every employer, and every 
employee in the length and breadth of 
this Nation. 
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With regret I say that I cannot vote 
for the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona {Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
However I pay my tribute to him for 
having honestly faced the situation 
which is embodied in the bill and for 
having now effectively called attention 
to the facts involved and to the defini- 
tion in the bill, which are infinitely 
more dangerous than the ones in the 
bill of last year. I pay my tribute to 
him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield ? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Senator for his kind remarks. Can- 
didly, I never had much hope that my 
amendment would be voted upon favor- 
ably. However, we shall have some other 
chances. There is the Dirksen sub- 
stitute that will come before us. Then 
there are the Monroney amendment, the 
Russell amendment, and the Holland 
amendment, as well as other amend- 
ments that will be offered. We shall 
have another opportunity to get at this 
very dangerous language in the bill. 

Therefore, regardless of how many 
votes my amendment gets or fails to 
get, I will not be disappointed, or 
displeased. 

I am happy to have had the opportu- 
nity to point out to the Senate the very 
dangerous language contained in the 
proposed legislation. I am hopeful that 
at some time during the proceedings 
an amendment affecting this language 
will be successful. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a paper prepared by Mary 
Louise Ramsey, legislative attorney of 
the Legislative Reference Service in 
reference to the constitutional question 
involved in the matter we are discussing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington D.C., March 28, 1961. 
To: Hon. Spzssarp L. HOLLAND. 
Attention: Mr. Norman. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: S. 895, 87th Congress—Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Under H.R. 3935, 87th Congress, the cov- 
erage of the Fair Labor Standards Act would 
be extended to employees in an “enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce.” Thus it differs 
from 8S. 3758, 86th Congress, which extended 
coverage to persons employed in an enter- 
prise engaged in an activity affecting 
commerce. 

The constitutional justification for regu- 
lating activities which are not themselves 
a part of interstate or foreign commerce is 
that they have such an effect on that com- 
merce that they must be regulated to make 
the regulation of interstate or foreign com- 
merce effective. NLRB v. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, 301 US. 1 (1937). 
The regulation of wages and hours of work 
of employees engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce is permitted because of 
the effect of labor conditions in such pro- 
duction of goods upon interstate commerce. 
United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100 (1941). 
Standing alone, the phrase “engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce” is narrower than the phrase 
“affecting commerce.” McLeon v. Threlkeld, 
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319 U.S. 491 (1943). The former is the 
term now used in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to designate employees subject to the 
act. The Supreme Court has held it to be 
constitutional, United States v. Darby, supra. 
The term “affecting commerce” is used in 
other statutes, e.g., the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, to define the reach of Federal 
regulation and it too has been held consti- 
tutional. NLRB v. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, supra. 

But the definition in H.R. 3935, “‘enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce”’ is extended to include 
an enterprise or establishment in which one 
or more employees is engaged in handling, 
selling or otherwise working on goods that 
have been moved in or produced for com- 
merce by any person in the circumstances 
stated. The handling or selling of goods 
after they have been produced, or after the 
interstate movement has ceased, does not 
constitute either commerce or the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce. But such activ- 
ities may affect commerce. To the extent 
that the activities covered by this definition 
“affect commerce’’ and hence fall within the 
constitutional competence of Congress, it 
probably makes no difference how they are 
defined in the statute. 

A literal interpretation of subsection 3(s) 
would bring within the coverage of the act 
the employees in every enterprise or estab- 
lishment described therein and not otherwise 
excluded, in which two or more employees are 
engaged in handling or working on goods 
that have been moved in or produced for 
commerce even if the employer acquired the 
goods after they had come to rest in the 
State, and they never thereafter left the 
State, and were not put to any use relating 
to commerce or the production of goods for 
commerce, and were not in competition with 
similar goods moved in interstate commerce. 
Such an extension of Federal power could 
be upheld only if the courts decide that Con- 
gress reasonably concluded that it is neces- 
sary to make effective the regulation of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. In Schechter 
v. Schechter Poultry Corporation, 295 US. 
495 (1935), the Supreme Court held that the 
Federal Government did not have authority 
to regulate wages and hours of employees 
engaged in the slaughter and sale of poultry 
which had been brought into the State from 
another State and had come to rest there 
and did not thereafter move in interstate 
commerce. That case has not been explicitly 
overruled. 

The following excerpt from the concurring 
opinion cf Justice Cardozo at page 554 may 
still be pertinent: 

“There is a view of causation that would 
obliterate the distinction between what is 
national and what is local in the activities 
of commerce. Motion at the outer rim is 
communicated perceptibly, though minutely, 
to recording instruments at the center. A 
society such as ours ‘is an elastic medium 
which transmits all tremors throughout its 
territory; the only question is of their size.’ 
Per Learned Hand, J., in the court below. 
The law is not indifferent to considerations 
of degree. Activities local in their immedi- 
acy do not become interstate and national 
because of distant repercussions. What is 
near and what is distant may at times be 
uncertain. * * * There is no penumbra of un- 
certainty obscuring judgment here. To find 
immediacy or directness here is to find it al- 
most everywhere. If centripetal forces are 
to be isolated to the exclusion of the forces 
that oppose and counteract them, there will 
be an end to our federal system.” 

The extensive definition of H.R. 3935 may 
be particularly significant with respect to 
subsection 3(s)(4) which covers any estab- 
lishment, not included in an enterprise de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of that 
subsection which has the requisite volume 
of sales. Since practically every establish- 
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ment of any kind handles or sells or other- 
wise works on some goods that have been 
moved in or produced for commerce, this 
subsection seems to cover practically every 
establishment of every kind which has the 
stated volume of sales, and is not otherwise 
excluded. 
+ * + + * 
Mary LOUISE RAMSEY, 
Legislative Attorney. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for pointing out that in 
the first colloquy we had I mentioned 
the fact that there were certain retail 
employees who were not covered, and 
then I suggested that some of the retail 
employees were covered. I really tried 
to point out what the Senator from 
Florida has pointed out much better than 
I can. From the original date of the 
enactment of this act, this has been a 
policy decision by Congress. We have 
determined what people are to be cov- 
ered by the act and what people will not 
be covered. The interpretation by the 
courts in the whole long list of court 
decisions and interpretations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act have all been with 
respect to the construction of legisla- 
tive language, with the exception of only 
one decision as to the constitutional 
question. 

The Senator from Florida has pointed 
out, better than I could, that here again 
is a necessity for precise legislative lan- 
guage. I do not know what the language 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona 
would do. It has had many constitu- 
tional interpretations in many fields. 
However, I feel that the precise language 
which has been proposed in the bill en- 
larges, if you please, in some areas and 
restricts in other areas the language 
which the Senator from Arizona sug- 
gests, and does precisely what is sought 
to be done in the act; namely, to extend 
to some other retail employees the Wage 
and Hour Act as it has already been ap- 
plied to some employees, as the Senator 
has pointed out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his comment. I was 
certain that he would recognize that his 
earlier statement had been too general, 
and that it is not true that the present 
law excludes all retail coverage, because 
it does not. 

Mr. METCALF subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire recognition in order 
to propound a question to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan (Mr. Mc- 
Namara] concerning the effect of H.R. 
3935, as amended by the committee 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the colloquy may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
previous remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a clear understand- 
ing how the bill will apply in our na- 
tional parks, such as Yellowstone and 
Glacier, where enfranchised private op- 
erators maintain hotels, motels, restau- 
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rants, filling stations, grocery stores, and 
other retail establishments. The em- 
ployee force is largely drawn from col- 
leges and universities. This has been 
partly by necessity and partly by de- 
sign. The limitations of the season and 
short period of summer employment have 
made it difficult to secure professional, 
skilled help. Apart from this, the em- 
ployment of these young persons for two 
or three seasons each has helped spread 
the message of the Park Service. There 
is a benefit, of course, to the students, 
who apply in great numbers for these 
summer park jobs. In Yellowstone Park, 
for example, these employees will consti- 
tute 75 or 85 percent of the employed 
during the season. My question is: 

Will these employees qualify for the 
exemption provided in section 10 re- 
garding the employment of students? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator’s question, I assure 
him it is my understanding these stu- 
dents will be totally exempt under sec- 
tion 10 of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his clarification. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Florida, that the Senator 
from Arizona is doing something of value 
in raising the question of the interpret- 
ing section 2(s) of the committee bill. 
When the Senator from Arizona began 
his argument, I asked him whether the 
language in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee is not, in fact, more restrictive 
than the language in the bill last year 
which he offers as a substitute. I think 
it can be reasoned that it is more re- 
strictive. 

I remember that when the bill was 
considered last year there was much 
argument on the question whether the 
definition of an enterprise engaged in 
commerce now offered by the Senator 
from Arizona might extend the interpre- 
tations of the Supreme Court. The in- 
tent of the language was quite unclear. 
I have been examining the definition of 
2(s) in the bill before us and I think it 
is important: for the legislative history, 
that Senators give their views regarding 
the definition in the committee amend- 
ment. I should be very happy to know 
if Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare agree with the interpretation which 
I derive from the committee section. I 
address my query also to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Ho.ianp], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, and to other Senators, 
because I know all are interested in the 
question. 

If we examine the original Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended, we find that 
section 6 provides: 

Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce 
wages at the following rates— 


This section provides the basis for pay- 
ment of the minimum wage. It is that 
an employee shall be engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. 
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Section 3 of the act defines “com- 
merce” as follows: 

“Commerce” means trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or between any 
State and any place outside thereof. 


With this definition, I should think it 
would be very easy to determine whether 
an employee is engaged in commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may interrupt 
the Senator from Kentucky, up to this 
time he has been addressing himself ex- 
clusively to the present law, has he not? 

Mr. COOPER. I am now discussing 
the present law and my interpretation 
of the committee amendment—section 
2(s), 

As I have said, it is not difficult to de- 
termine whether an employee has han- 
dled goods moving in commerce; that is, 
goods passing from one State to another. 
But the Wage and Hour Act provides 
also in section 6 that an employee en- 
gaged in the production of goods for 
commerce is covered by the Minimum 
Wage Act. 

The definition of “production of goods 
for commerce” is found in section 3(j) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
follows: 

“Produced” means produced, manufac- 
tured, mined, handled, or in any other man- 
ner worked on in any State; and for the 
purposes of this act an employee shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods if such employee was employed 
in producing, manufacturing. mining, han- 
dling, transporting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any closely re- 
lated process or occupation directly essen- 
tial to the production thereof, in any State. 


Another element must be defined in 
considering whether an employee is 
engaged in the production of goods. 
What is the meaning of “goods”? Sec- 
tion 3(i) provides: 

“Goods” means goods (including ships 
and marine equipment), wares, products, 
commodities, merchandise, or articles or 
subjects of commerce of any character, or 
any part or ingredient thereof, but does 
not include goods after their delivery into 
the actual physical possession of the ulti- 
mate consumer thereof other than a pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, or processor thereof. 


I reason from this language, and I 
think it is the holding of the Supreme 
Court, that an employee is engaged in 
the production of goods for commerce, 
if he, among other ways, handles or in 
other manner works upon such goods. 
Goods are actually in commerce which 
move across a State line, from one State 
to another, and according to the act’s 
definition remain in commerce, until 
they come into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; until they come 
to rest in the original package. 

Mr. COOPER. The Court interprets 
the language, but that is what the old 
act provides in its language. When we 
consider the definition in section 2(s) 
of the bill, it is necessary to consider the 
terms “commerce” and “produce for 
commerce” in the light of their defini- 
tion in the act, and in the way they 
have been interpreted by the courts. 
The amendment provides: 

Enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, 
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To me, it means an enterprise whose 
employees are engaged in commerce be- 
tween one State and another, or produc- 
ing, handling, or in any other manner 
working on goods produced for com- 
merce. 

If my analysis of these sections of the 
act is a correct interpretation the 
committee section 2(s) follows their lan- 
guage. It specifically provides: 

“Enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce’ means 
any of the following in the activities of 
which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person. 


If the definition “production of 
goods” in the act means anything, it is 
that until the goods come into the hands 
of the ultimate consumer, they are in 
commerce. They may not be of such 
volume as to affect commerce, but at 
least the act’s words “commerce” and 
“produced for commerce” have been 
terms for determination by the courts, 
whether the goods are in commerce. As 
the committee definition contains these 
phrases, it seems to me that its language 
is more restrictive and precise than the 
amendment which the Senate consid- 
ered last year and which the Senator 
from Arizona now proposes as a sub- 
stitute. : 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have followed the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky in 
every statement he has made. I ap- 
prove of every argument he made until 
he came to his last statement. I think 
he is in error on that point, because the 
Supreme Court, in interpreting the act, 
has held that when the goods come to 
rest in a State, after having been pro- 
duced in another State, and after having 
been handled, transported, and moved 
across State lines and come to rest in 
another State, they then came within 
the jurisdiction of the laws of the State 
where they came to rest, and were no 
longer in interstate commerce. 

In other words, I point out how clear- 
ly that subject may be handled. I do 
not think it is handled too clearly in the 
original act. The courts have spoken 
very clearly on this question. As I un- 
derstand from the authors of the bill, 
they have worded the bill in such a way 
as to get around that decision of the Su- 
preme Court. They so admitted on the 
floor of the Senate a few minutes ago. 

Mr. COOPER. My point is not to 
argue the Court’s past interpretations. 
It is to give my interpretation that the 
amendment proposed by the committee 
does not extend section 6 of the act as 
far as “commerce” is concerned. It uses 
the same terms “an employee engaged in 
commerce” and “production for com- 
merce.” I am not now talking about 
whether we want to establish a new 
policy of coverage under “commerce.” 
So far as the legal terminology is con- 
cerned, I cannot see how the committee 
amendment extends the original lan- 
guage in the Wage and Hour Act. If we 
read its specific terms, I think that is 
evident. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In answer, I would 
say that the courts, including the highest 
Court, have felt otherwise. Further- 
more, the courts properly take judicial 
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notice of the legislative history of the 
act; and at the time when the act was 
passed by the Senate the then Senator 
Black, now an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
specifically pointed out that this measure 
was not to be considered as being so 
broad in its scope as to apply to local 
retail establishments. 

Incidentally, when the present Presi- 
dent of the United States was a Member 
of the Senate—and he was supposed to 
be a liberal Senator—he said he did not 
think the measure should affect local 
marketing, local retailing, and local serv- 
ices. And there was no doubt that that 
was the interpretation, when the matter 
got before the Court; and the Court so 
held. 

But as the Bureau began to issue reg- 
ulations, through the years, and they 
got a little broader and a little broader, 
until finally the Bureau was about to 
issue a regulation affecting hotels, and 
was getting deeper and deeper into reg- 
ulation of the personnel of stores. 

So, finally, when it was clear that the 
Court had, by its decisions, blocked the 
matter of affecting those handling goods 
that had moved in interstate commerce, 
but now were at rest in the States, and 
had blocked any attempts to include 
them under the coverage of the act, the 
same group brought forth, in 1949, a bill 
which would have extended the coverage 
and would have done away with the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, which, as I 
have said, were based on the act the 
Congress had passed and on its legislative 
history. 

At that time there was extended de- 
bate here; and in referring to it, I am 
not speaking on the basis of secondhand 
information, because I, myself, partic- 
ipated very vigorously in it. The Senate 
took the position that it would not per- 
mit the bureaucrats to go beyond what 
the Senate intended and beyond what 
the courts said were the limitations of 
the act. 

So at that time we wrote into the act 
clear limitations in regard to retail busi- 
nesses which clearly were local and in 
regard to service activities which were 
mainly local, so that the earlier de- 
cisions of the Court could not be cir- 
cumvented and so that the original pur- 
pose of the act would be subserved. 

So what is now sought to be done— 
and this point has come out clearly 
during the debate here this afternoon, 
due to the prompting by the Senator 
from Arizona—is that the present effort 
is one to wipe out the original intention 
and to be more liberal than even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or Senator Black or any- 
one else who supported the measure at 
that time, and to do away with the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, which 
said this philosophy should not apply 
and that this act should not apply to 
retailers handling goods which had 
come to rest within a State, when they 
were actually operating only, or largely, 
within the State. Now it is sought to 
undo all that, and to greatly broaden the 
coverage of the original act and to 
greatly broaden its original specifications. 

Now it has been very clearly shown 
that one of the ways in which just that 
is proposed to be done is by making it 
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very clear that when the goods come to 
rest after they have crossed a State line, 
Federal jurisdiction is not terminated, 
but the goods are still to be considered 
as being in interstate commerce. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator 
from Florida has missed my point. I 
am not arguing now about policy— 
although we cannot get away from it, of 
course—and I am not arguing about 
what the Supreme Court decided in 
regard to interpreting the commerce 
clause. 

I am raising the question as to 
whether this language of the pending 
amendment is less restrictive than the 
committee amendment. 

My point is that the committee 
amendment—and this is the way I would 
like my view to be interpreted—includes 
the terms of the original act, namely, 
“commerce” and “production of goods 
for commerce.” We know those terms 
have been interpreted by the courts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But then much ad- 
ditional language is added. 

Mr. COOPER. If the Court inter- 
preted the committee bill definition, it 
must interpret it in the light of whether 
goods were in commerce or were pro- 
duced for commerce. The courts are 
familiar with these terms, because the 
terms are contained at the present time 
in the Wage and Hour Act. 

But the pending amendment, which 
our own friend from Arizona wishes to 
have included in the bill, contains differ- 
ent terms and is not included in the 
original act. 

I now read from the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona: 

“Enterprise engaged in any activity affect- 
ing commerce” includes any activity, busi- 
ness, or industry in commerce or necessary 
to commerce or to the production of goods 
for, or the distribution of goods in commerce. 


No such language appears in the origi- 
nal act. 

It seems to me the language we pro- 
pose to substitute is wider in scope and 
more capable of being interpreted, as 
covering more enterprises and activities, 
than the language of the bill, which in- 
cludes the same terms in the original 
act, “commerce” and “production of 
goods for commerce,’ and the same 
terms regarding the handling and work- 
ing upon goods. And these activities 
are limited by other language—that the 
enterprise must be one engaged in com- 
merce or the production of goods for 
commerce, interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr.  Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me _ ask 
whether the Senator from Kentucky 
can cite a single instance, under last 
year’s bill, of an enterprise affecting 
commerce which would not be covered 
by the bill, with the exception of those 
specifically exempted. 
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Mr. COOPER. No. Frankly, I believe 
the Supreme Court, in its interpreta- 
tions, has spelled out criteria to deter- 
mine whether an enterprise is engaged in 
interstate commerce. Contrary to what 
has been argued on this floor, an enter- 
prise can be engaged in interstate com- 
merce in one State. It is no rule that it 
must have two or three stores or estab- 
lishments in two or more States. It can 
be an enterprise in only one State, if its 
workers are handling goods in com- 
merce or if they are producing goods 
for commerce; and “goods” means 
goods moving in commerce. 

The courts have held, beyond all that, 
that there must be some substantial im- 
pact on commerce, even though an en- 
terprise handles some goods moving in 
commerce. 

I am worried that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arizona would 
add to the problems of the Court new 
terms and new phrases. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Florida will yield fur- 
ther to me—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me say that 
I may be incorrect in my recollection; 
but it is my understanding that the 
phrase “affecting commerce” was in- 
cluded as a result of the decision in the 
Jones-Laughlin Steel Co. case, some 26 
years ago. The effect of that language 
has been interpreted, and we know some- 
thing about its meaning. 

But we know nothing about the new 
language now proposed to be included 
in the act. In fact, the entire concept 
of “commerce” under which we worked 
for years—in other words, goods made 
for commerce and moving in commerce— 
would be rescinded and done away with 
by the language “goods moving in or 
produced for commerce.” 

I heard the Senator say, reading from 
subparagraph (i) of the original act, that 
it does not include goods after their de- 
livery into the actual physical possession 
of the ultimate consumer. What we are 
talking about is the relationship to the 
goods; it has no relationship to com- 
merce. 

Under the present act, persons who 
are covered, and are meant to be cov- 
ered, come under subsection (j), which 
is the definition of the word “produced”; 
and the key there is, and I am reading 
from that paragraph: 

Or in any other manner worked on in 
any State; and for the purposes of this Act 
an employee shall be deemed to have been 
engaged in the production of goods if such 
employee was employed in producing, man- 
ufacturing, mining, handling, transporting, 
or in any other manner working on such 
goods, or in any closely related process or 
occupation directly essential to the produc- 
tion thereof, in any State. 


We get back to the words that are in 
the pending bill, “that have been 
moved.” 'The concept of the courts has 
been that, once the goods come to rest in 
the buyer’s place of business, the re- 
tailer’s warehouse, grocery store, drug- 
store, or whatever it might be, those 
goods are no longer in interstate com- 
merce; but anybody who handles those 
g0ods up to that time, or is engaged in 
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producing those goods, is engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. 

I suggest to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that if an auto dealer in Kentucky 
bought 50 used cars in Michigan, and 
moved them across State lines into Ken- 
tucky, and put them on his used car lot, 
under the present interpretation of the 
law, those goods would no longer be in 
interstate commerce; but, under the 
language of the bill, “that has been 
moved in or produced for commerce,” 
they would be forever in interstate com- 
merce. That is the point I am trying to 
make. 

The reason I have suggested the sub- 
stitution of the language, which, frankly, 
I voted against last year, and argued 
strongly against on the floor, was to 
bring the point out. I think the argu- 
ment this afternoon has pointed out the 
great confusion which exists in this field. 
I find that learned lawyers and former 
judges cannot agree on the language. I 
think those of us who are laymen are 
beginning to be worried and to look with 
disfavor on any attempt to broaden the 
language of the act or to eliminate it 
entirely. 

Mr. COOPER. If the Senator will 
yield, again, my argument goes to the 
point that I think the definition given in 
subsection (s) is limited by the terms 
“Enterprise engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce.” 
The courts have interpreted that lan- 
guage, and I think there is nothing in 
the Senator’s proposal which would 
change the court’s interpretation. I am 
familiar with the Jones case. I know 
what that case held. It is the function 
of the court, and it has been the court’s 
function in the cases decided, to inter- 
pret whether or not a product is in com- 
merce. To the extent that the courts 
have held that a certain product affected 
commerce substantially, it has ruled it 
is in commerce. 

It seems to me the definition proposed 
by the committee should be clearer than 
the definition proposed by the Senator 
from Arizona, because it carries the same 
terms and definition that have been in- 
terpreted. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator may 
recall that I read a colloquy which took 
place between Mr. Meiklejohn and my- 
self in committee, in which colloquy Mr. 
Meiklejohn, a very learned lawyer for the 
AFL-CIO, said the interpretation could 
be narrower or broader. I am inclined to 
agree that the language of “goods for 
commerce or moved in commerce” could 
be narrower. Then we jump the fence 
and get into language that is new, and 
we have great difficulty in knowing how 
it may be interpreted. So we may say 
we have narrowed it, but then we have 
broadened it to the limits of the universe 
in other respects. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy very much. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator from Arizona. I shall 
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support his amendment, not because it 
is exactly what I like, but because it is 
the lesser of two evils. I think that is 
substantially the statement the Senator 
from Arizona made. 

I should like to address myself to the 
remarks made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I hold in my hand the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended. The definition of “goods” 
specifically states, in the last part of the 
definition— 

But does not include goods after their de- 
livery into the actual physical possession of 
the ultimate consumer thereof other than 
a@ producer, manufacturer, or processor 
thereof. 


Let us compare that language with 
the following language: 

“Produced” means produced, manufac- 
tured, mined, handled, or in any other man- 
ner worked on in any State; and for the 
purposes of this Act an employee shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods if such employee was employed 
in producing, manufacturing, mining, han- 
dling, transporting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any closely 
related process or occupation directly es- 
sential to the production thereof, in any 
State. 


So it is very obvious when this measure 
was enacted by Congress it had in mind 
that the language would be strictly con- 
strued when it provided that it had to 
be an occupation directly essential to the 
production of the goods in any State. 

When we compare that language with 
what we have in the new proposal, I 
cannot help but agree with the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Ari- 
zona that I do not believe anyone knows 
exactly what it means. 

One thing I am sure of is that the lan- 
guage is meant to be all-inclusive ex- 
cept for the exemptions which follow; 
and I, for one, feel that such questions 
are best handled by the States. 

If I may add an example typical of 
how far afield we have gone, there is a 
proposal relating to $1 million in annual 
sales, and then a proposal covering sales 
of $250,000 or 25 percent of the goods, 
coming from outside the State. 

We are in a new era of economic ac- 
tivity. A gross business of $250,000 does 
not mean it is big. It does not mean it 
is big enough to affect commerce. For 
example, in the case of grocery stores, 
the average net on sales of $1 million is 
only 1 percent. The grocery store that 
reaches a net of 1.5 percent is doing very 
well. The same is true even of automo- 
bile dealers today. They operate on a 
3 percent margin of their gross sales, 
and even less. So the criteria the com- 
mittee proposes, as it has modified this 
one paragraph, I think are not true cri- 
teria. I do not think they truly repre- 
sent what the Constitution meant when 
it provided that Congress shall have 
power to control commerce between the 
States. 

If we pass the proposed legislation, in 
my opinion, there will be no place into 
which the Congress cannot reach its 
long hands and fingers to control the 
working hours and the wages of the 
people. Such things should properly be 
left to the States; for the States know 
more of their own problems. 
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I cannot accept the thesis that what 
is applicable to New York City, to De- 
troit, or to Philadelphia is applicable to 
a small town in Colorado, to a small town 
in Florida, to a small town in Arizona, 
or to other places. The people in these 
places know better what they need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
ask the Senator from Colorado a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Ohio 
so that he may address a question to 
the Senator from Colorado and get an 
answer, without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 29 of the 
bill, in subsection (ii), under section 9, 
which is titled “Exemptions” there ap- 
pears a listing as exempt of a hotel, 
motel, restaurant, motion picture thea- 
ter, or an amusement or recreational 
establishment that operates on a sea- 
sonal basis. 

My question is this: If a State wished 
to pass a minimum wage law establish- 
ing a minimum wage in one of those 
enterprises, would the State have the 
power to do so, in the event the pending 
bill is passed? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I presume I can an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I direct the question 
to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In my opinion, the 
State does have the power to do so if 
it wishes to do so. This is a matter 
which I believe should be left to the in- 
dividual States. This is one of the argu- 
ments. A motion picture house does 
business only in one place, on Main 
Street. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that 
the States now have the power to do so, 
but let us assume that the pending bill 
is passed and the Federal Congress says 
that the law shall not be applied against 
these interprises in regard to minimum 
wages. Will the State then, in the face 
of the pronouncement of the Congress 
of the United States, have the power to 
fix the minimum wage? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I must confess, rather 
than to give a curbstone opinion to the 
Senator, I do not know whether the 
doctrine of preemption would apply in 
such 2 situation or not. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in that regard? 

Mr. ALLOTT. At least, there would 
be a question. If I may, I will yield to 
the Senator from New York as soon as 
I finish the colloquy with the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to hear 
what the Senator from New York has to 
say on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Florida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator, 
but first I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from New York or to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
make the unanimous-consent request 
that I may transfer my yielding from 
the Senator from Colorado, who treated 
me so kindly, to the Senator from New 
York, who I am sure will treat me with 
equal kindness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, as 
I stated earlier, I have put myself and 
many other Senators in a rather ridic- 
ulous position of having to vote this 
year for something we voted against last 
year. I feel sure the purpose of offer- 
ing the amendment has been accom- 
plished. We have aroused the interest 
of Senators. 

So that my colleagues who anticipate 
a vote will not have to remain in the 
Chamber, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chairs hears none, 
and the order for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague now yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. If I may yield, second 
hand, I do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I was given consent to yield to the 
Senator from New York with the under- 
standing that- he was going to deal as 
kindly with me as did the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
When the Senator yields to me inde- 
pendently, after he finishes yielding to 
the Senator from Colorado, I should like 
to deal with the constitutional question 
itself. 

At this time I wish to answer the 
question of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] in view of the fact that my 
colleague felt it required a reply. 

As I understand the situation, if the 
Federal Government assumes to regulate 
something in interstate commerce, then 
the States cannot regulate it. Hence, 
to answer the Senator’s question about 
a motion picture theater, assuming that 
the law applies to a motion picture 
theater which ships or receives film 
across State lines in the amount of 
$250,000 a year, the State could not and 
would not be able to regulate that mo- 
tion picture theater. However, if a mo- 
tion picture theater were excluded from 
regulation because it did not ship film 
to the extent of $250,000 a year or was 
not a part of a chain doing business of 
$1 million a year, then the State could, 
notwithstanding the law, regulate the 
minimum wage in that establishment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question is pred- 
icated upon the assumption that the 
hotel does a million dollars’ worth of 
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business a year, or that the motion pic- 
ture theater does ship $250,000 worth of 
film across State lines. Would the State 
be precluded even from passing a mini- 
mum wage law, on the basis that the 
Congress has acted upon the subject, 
although Congress exempted the enter- 
prise from the Federal law? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
reply to that question, since I was en- 
gaged in the controversy in the first 
instance, if my friend from Florida will 
indulge me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I refer the Senator to 
section 18 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended. I think the 
provision should be read into the Rec- 
orp. Itis: 

No provision of this Act or of any order 
thereunder shall excuse noncompliance with 
any Federal or State law or municipal ordi- 
nance establishing a minimum wage higher 
than the minimum wage established under 
this Act or a maximum workweek lower than 
the maximum workweek established under 
this Act, and no provision of this Act re- 
lating to the employment of child labor shall 
justify noncompliance with any Federal or 
State law or municipal ordinance establish- 
ing a higher standard than the standard 
established under this Act. No provision of 
this Act shall justify any employer in reduc- 
ing a wage paid by him which is in excess 
of the applicable minimum wage under this 
Act, or justify any employer in increasing 
hours or employment maintained by him 
which are shorter than the maximum hours 
applicable under this Act. 


I assume, from reading the language, 
in answer to the Senator’s question, the 
meaning is that if the wage which was 
sought to be set by the State were lower 
than that set by the Federal law the 
State would find itself in the field of 
preemption, but if the wage were higher 
it would not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I very much thank my 
friend from Florida for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not under the same in- 
hibition that I must be gracious? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would be impos- 
sible for me to think that the Senator 
from New York would be other than gra- 
cious, so I yield notwithstanding the 
word. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is important 
to put in focus what I consider to be the 
constitutional scheme we are following 
in this regard, as distinguished from the 
provisions of the bill last year. 

I had in mind making these remarks 
in regard to the so-called Monroney 
amendment, but since Senators will be 
reading the Recorp, in contemplation for 
perhaps more expeditious consideration 
of the bill on Tuesday, it may be helpful 
for me to make my own views known at 
this time. 

In the first place, there is nothing we 
can do to enlarge or diminish the power 
given to Congress by the Constitution 
to legislate in regard to commerce. We 
cannot pass any bill which will make our 
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power greater or lesser than it is. Our 
constitutional powers are fixed. The 
variable is only the extent and degree to 
which we shall legislatively exercise these 
powers according to the necessities of the 
times. The Supreme Court has recog- 
nized this distinction between fixed 
powers and changing legislative exercise 
of them by stating in a number of cases, 
Kirschbaum v. Walling (316 U.S. 517), 
Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co. (317 
U.S. 564), 10 E. 40th St. Bldg. v. Callus 
(325 U.S. 578), and Phillips v. Walling 
(324 U.S. 490) that the present coverage 
of the act is not coextensive with the 
limits of congressional power over inter- 
state commerce. In other words, there 
are still a great many things Congress 
can do under the interstate commerce 
clause which Congress has not done, and, 
indeed, which are not proposed in the 
pending committee bill. 

If I understood the legislative scheme 
when we discussed it in the committee— 
and I was very interested in this particu- 
lar matter—it came to this: Instead of 
relying upon judicial extension of the 
concept of permissible congressional 
regulation of interstate commerce to in- 
clude acts affecting interstate commerce, 
we would legislate within the frame of 
reference of our interstate commerce 
powers in the original purest form, and 
we would ourselves add a set of economic 
criteria which we consider to be the limit 
to which we wish to legislate at this time 
within those powers. In short, we laid 
aside the fact that the courts had by 
their own construction expanded in a 
sociological sense the concept of inter- 
state commerce, and we chose a different 
legislative scheme from last year. We 
said: “We will strictly state the inter- 
state commerce power. We will not use 
the ‘affecting’ concept at all, but we 
shall state economic criteria by which 
to define those enterprises which we 
desire to bring under the act.” 

The importance of that legislative 
scheme is as follows: 

If the court should find that we 
are proceeding unconstitutionally in 
respect of a particular set of employees 
or a particular enterprise, then the Court 
could under the separability clause of 
the act and its own inherent power strike 
down the constitutional application of 
the act to that particular set of circum- 
stances. But by sticking closely to the 
elementary power to deal with interstate 
commerce, we avoid the danger that the 
Court could strike down the entire 
statute. 

This desirable objective is the one we 
seek to accomplish by this legislative 
scheme. We are not seeking, as I see it, 
constitutionally, to expand or to change 
our power to deal with anything other 
than our very elementary constitutional 
authority; but only, as the Constitution 
provides, to deal with the word “regu- 
late’”—to regulate commerce among the 
States. 

What we are trying to do is establish 
a set of economic criteria, which we are 
trying to urge under the commerce 
clause.. It seems to me that this is a 
much better legislative scheme than 
that which we adopted last year, be- 
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cause if our economic criteria in a par- 
ticular situation go further than the 
court thinks we have constitutional 
authority to go, the court will strike 
them down as to that situation, and the 
entire act is not jeopardized. It seems 
to me that the committee language 
States the legislative purpose clearly, as 
I see it. I thought it was a much 
cleaner and much sounder way in which 
to proceed, and I hope very much that 
we will persevere in that endeavor. 

In response to the question raised, as 
to the reach of State power, I think 
that what I have said answers that ques- 
tion completely. It is a scheme of leg- 
islation which is complete insofar as it 
provides coverage. Insofar as it does 
not cover, then, in accordance with 
hornbook law the State can step in and 
act without being inhibited by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

As to the argument of goods coming 
to rest, I think this same committee 
provision deals with that concept, but, 
because we are establishing a legisla- 
tive criterion as to goods shipped in 
interstate commerce within the space of 
a year, basing the volume upon a year, 
we are then setting the economic cri- 
teria that this activity represents a cur- 
rent of commerce. 

I shall be happy to answer questions 
to the limit of my ability. 

I point out in summary that it is a 
much sounder approach to adopt and 
proceed from the elementary constitu- 
tional law provision about which there 
can be no argument. The Supreme 
Court has expanded nothing. We use 
the words ‘in commerce,” and then set 
forth the economic criteria which shall 
determine what activities we wish to 
bring under the law. 

We would then rely on our view that 
if those economic criteria are met, the 
product is in commerce. But if the 
Court should disagree with us, the worst 
that could: happen is that it would be 
held inapplicable to a particular em- 
ployee or a particular situation, but the 
entire act would not be invalidated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from New York has 
made a real contribution to the debate. 
If I may paraphrase what he has said, 
as I have understood him, he felt that 
the committee had been upon sound 
ground in attempting to state, using 
constitutional words wherever possible, 
the limit of the jurisdiction of Federal 
law under the Constitution, and then 
to exclude by economic limitation busi- 
nesses which at least at this time the 
Congress does not seek to cover within 
the act, and to exclude also by specific 
exemption certain other fields of activ- 
ity. I believe that is the clearest state- 
ment that has been made to date on the 
subject. 

It seems to me, however, that it is 
clearly subject to the comment I have 
made heretofore—and I do not believe 
it is debatable at all that this is true— 
that if we adopt this criterion, it would 
mean that this Congress or subsequent 
Congresses can reduce or remove the 
limitation, can remove the exemption 
and proceed under the plenary defini- 
tion that is stated in lines 5 to 10 on 
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page 14, being subsection (s), and can 
become just as fully effective to cover 
all business within the Nation as could 
possibly be covered within the commerce 
clause. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just wish to clarify 
that point. I do not believe we could 
go that far, because I still think that 
our economic criteria must be such as 
to bring us within the permissive au- 
thority under the Constitution, and I can 
easily see a point at which the Supreme 
Court could step in and say, “Here now, 
you cannot, just by fixing economic 
criteria, expand the commerce clause be- 
cause you assume your findings of fact 
are conclusive.” 

Though I am not handling the bill, it 
seems to me elementary in this situa- 
tion that our findings of fact are not 
conclusive. Our findings of fact must 
be consistent with the authority that we 
have under the Constitution, and I be- 
lieve that these economic criteria are 
high enough, to put it in terms of the op- 
ponents of the bill, so that they clearly 
come within our authority under the 
Constitution, and I think for the sake of 
the argument on this bill, that is all I 
need to say. But I can easily see my- 
self arguing in another situation, with 
perhaps a very sharp reduction in all 
these criteria, quite the other way. So 
I would not wish to let the point go that 
we are opening the door to every kind 
of regulation of wages and hours. I do 
not think so at all. I think the Court 
can test these criteria in terms of a par- 
ticular situation or any other criteria 
we set, because there is nothing we can 
do to expand our power under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
identify the criteria which he has in 
mind? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, the criteria con- 
tained in subdivision (s), with reference 
to the $1 million annual volume and the 
$250,000 in shipments, and so forth, and 
other sections of the bill. I specifically 
referred to economic criteria. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will be glad to yield 
in a minute. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
New York in his latest comment. differs 
from my. latest statement in only one 
respect. He does not at.all take the 
position that the economic criteria are 
fixed or final. He does not at all debate 
the soundness of what I said before, that 
the criteria may be reduced as far as 
Congress may desire to cover all busi- 
ness which should be covered and can 
be covered under the interstate com- 
merce clause, because the only question 
that would remain would be the reduc- 
tion of these limitations. I think he is 
correct. in stating that the Court, if it 
ever got to such a ridiculous position, 
would hold that something had to be 
substantial to fall within the purview of 
the Constitution. But, of course, these 
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limitations fixed here are not only sub- 
stantial but limitations much smaller 
than these could be held to be substan- 
tial, and my objection to the machinery 
that is employed in the bill is that it 
would open the door to the widest, so 
that any subsequent Congress, or this 
Congress itself, if the act is once passed, 
will go just as far toward the covering 
of all business under the interstate com- 
merce clause as the courts will approve. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say just a few 
words more by way of caveat. I would 
not wish by my silence to take the Sen- 
ator’s construction of my argument. I 
believe that both stand on their own feet, 
and both go to make an appropriate leg- 
islative record. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad that the 
Senator from New York is so close to my 
position this year, as he was not last 
year, when I was arguing strongly the 
same position against the inclusion of the 
words “affecting commerce.” The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York then 
felt those words were the good words 
to be used. I am glad that he has 
changed his mind. I believe that all of 
us are wiser when wo do change our 
mind from time totime. Iam happy in- 
deed to see that we are getting closer 
and closer together to the common con- 
clusion, at least, in considering the cov- 
erage which would be possible under the 
constitutional provision. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again I cannot allow 
the Senator to state my own position. 
I only state that the legislative scheme 
this year is the one that I have described. 
The legislative scheme last year was the 
scheme then. All argument must hinge 
upon the pertinent and appropriate 
scheme. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator does not 
question the fact that he felt very 
strongly in support of the scheme last 
year, does he? 

Mr. JAVITS. I supported the scheme 
last year, and I support what is the 
scheme this year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
Senator very warmly on the fact that he 
has departed from the scheme of last 
year’s bill, and that he has now come to 
where he is nearer in his interpretation 
of the scheme this year to what I deem to 
be the proper construction. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is the Senator’s 
construction, not mine. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I direct my remarks 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GoLDWATER]. I recall that 
last year when the subject was under 
discussion, the colloquy became rather 
pointed. An effort was made to de- 
termine whether any business of any 
kind, whether it was a bootmaker or 
candlestick maker, was covered by the 
language “activity affecting commerce.” 

My recollection is that it was pointed 
out that if there were an automobile and 
the paint on the automobile contained 
lead from Colorado, iron from ore which 
had originated in Minnesota, and ma- 
chine work which was probably done in 
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Cleveland, it did have an effect on inter- 
state commerce. The principal pro- 
ponent of last year’s bill conceded that 
all operations were covered except those 
specifically exempted by the bill. 

Now, we get down to the question 
whether the language offered by the 
Senator from Arizona is less or more 
sweet than that contained in the bill 
of last year. He readopts last year’s 
language and the interpretation placed 
on last year’s language, with all opera- 
tions covered except those specifically 
exempted. 

If that is the fact, then I cannot un- 
derstand how the language contained in 
the bill now pending before the Senate 
can expand on the latitude covered by 
the language of last year. I refer to the 
language contained in subparagraph (s) 
under section 2 of the bill, reading as 
follows: 

(s) “Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce” 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person: 


Under the law as it now exists goods 
which have come to rest and are handled 
by an employee are not covered by the 
Minimum Wage Act. The drafters of 
the pending bill contemplated, in my 
opinion, precisely to bring within the law 
goods whether they are in movement or 
whether they have come to rest. 

I have difficulty in visualizing any ac- 
tivity, either under the language of last 
year’s bill or under the language of this 
year’s bill, as not fully covered by the 
bill if it is enacted. Under the language 
of the pending bill we declare that all 
businesses in the United States, regard- 
less of their character, shal] be covered 
unless exempted. 

Then we would say that if the busi- 
ness is less than a million dollars, it 
shall not be covered; that even it is more 
than a million dollars, if there is not 
more than $250,000 in interstate com- 
merce, it shall not be covered. 

I believe we ought to ponder the sig- 
nificance of the colloquy which took 
place between the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLtanp] as to what will 
be the situation when, 2 years from now, 
at election time, and 4 years from now, 
especially, it is proposed to cut the mil- 
lion-dollar criterion down to $500,000, 
and then to $250,000, and perhaps to cut 
the $250,000 criterion, with respect to 
the historic definition cf interstate com- 
merce, down to $125,000 or $50,000. 

If there is apprehension of federaliza- 
tion, concentration, straitjacketing, and 
substitution of Federal control for all 
domestic control within the States, this 
is the time to think seriously about it. 
This is the important step. If this step 
is once taken, it means that subsequent 
action will be toward the reduction of 
what some may now say are severe cri- 
teria. 

I would not have voted for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona because I have concluded that it 
is a case of tweedledee and tweedliedum. 
The net result is identical. All busi- 
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nesses are covered except those specifj- 
cally exempted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I compliment the 
Senator from Ohio upon his statement. 
He is a former able judge, and he has 
judged this case soundly and wisely, and 
I compliment him. It is true that both 
of these definitions, the one of last year 
and the one of this year, are all inclu- 
sive. So far as I am concerned, my 
plague is upon both houses. I cannot 
support either. I do point out, however, 
that the one of last year might have 
left some question as to whether when 
goods come to rest they could be held 
to be still within the course of inter- 
state commerce. I do not know how the 
court could have determined that. 

Apparently, the ardent, zealous ad- 
vocates of the bill had glimpsed that 
possibility, and they thought they 
should destroy it entirely by putting this 
definition in the bill this year, language 
which makes it wholly clear that goods, 
when they have come to rest within a 
State, after having moved in interstate 
commerce, are still in interstate com- 
merce. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 





U.S. MARSHALS 


Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
two nominations which were acted upon 
favorably by the committee, and I ask 
unanimous consent for their immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The nominations will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Paul D. Sossamon, of North 
Carolina, to be U.S. marshal for the 
western district of North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of E. Herman Burrows, of North 
Carolina, to be U.S. marshal for the 
middle district of North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act of $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have 
sent to the desk, to be printed, an 
amendment to the so-called Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. My amendment will be available 
when the Senate convenes after the 
weekend. At that time, and at some 
point prior to the vote on the Dirksen 
substitute, I shall press my amendment. 
However, I desire to explain the amend- 
ment now, so that Senators will have an 
opportunity to study it over the weekend. 

The amendment is very simple. It 
merely takes the wage rates in the com- 
mittee bill—that is, $1.15 for persons 
presently covered and whose rate of pay 
will go to $1.25 after 2 years—and puts 
them into the Dirksen substitute. It 
does the same with the newly covered 
workers, except that it starts their pay 
at $1.05, increases it to $1.15 after 2 
years, and to $1.25 after 4 years, just as 
the committee bill or the McNamara bill 
provides. 

Those are the only changes I propose 
in the Dirksen substitute. My amend- 
ment applies merely to the wage rates 
and places them in conformity with the 
wage rates provided in the committee 
bill, with the exception that my amend- 
ment starts the newly covered workers 
at $1.05 instead of $1. 

As I have said, I shall call up my 
amendment for consideration prior to 
the vote on the Dirksen amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, which I 
understand will not be scheduled until 
Tuesday. 





LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF CHAN- 
CELLOR ADENAUER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to a 
notable luncheon which was held today, 
presided over by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and 
at which the cohosts were the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, BripcEs], the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota {Mr. Humpnrey], the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and I. The luncheon was 
given in honor of Chancellor Adenauer 
and Foreign Minister von Brentano, of 
the German Federal Republic, and was 
held in the committee room of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the New 
Senate Office Building. 

A large audience was present, includ- 
ing Mrs. Libeth Werhahn, the daughter 
of Chancellor Adenauer, and many of 
our Senate colleagues. 

The luncheon was held in the pres- 
ence of the Vice President of the United 
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States, the Honorable Lynpon B. JoHN- 
son; the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, the Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency; the president 
of the American Red Cross, General 
Gruenther; the Ambassador from the 
German Federal Republic to the United 
States, Dr. Wilhelm Grewe; and the US. 
Ambassador to the German Federal Re- 
public, Mr. J. Walter Dowling. 

The luncheon was marked by magnifi- 
cent addresses delivered by Chancellor 
Adenauer, Foreign Minister von Bren- 
tano, and by many of our colleagues, 
and was most graciously presided over by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. 

I think the luncheon will go far, in 
view of the character of the audience 
and the nature of the addresses, to sig- 
nalize the close relationship between the 
German Federal Republic and the United 
States in the interests of freedom and 
in the defense of freedom. 

Coming at a time when the world has 
a new degree of curiosity about the new 
Germany and its role in the pursuit of 
freedom and in the integration of Eu- 
rope for economic, political, and govern- 
mental purposes, it was a most signifi- 
cant occasion, for which we are all most 
grateful. 

In due course, either I or one of my 
cohosts will place in the Recorp the text 
of the remarks which were made at the 
luncheon. For the present, I only ex- 
press my gratification, without com- 
menting upon the fine influence I 
believe the gathering will have on our re- 
lations abroad, not only with the peo- 
ple of Germany, but also with the peo- 
ple v3 Europe and the rest of the free 
world. 





CONDUCT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ARSENAL 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
have consistently supported on the floor 
of the Senate the efforts of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from [Illinois 
{Mr. Douctas] to uncover and expose to 
the public gaze examples of flagrant and 
inexcusable waste in the Military Estab- 
lishment. I shall continue to fight for 
the elimination of waste, duplication, and 
excessive costs in the military. I think 
it equally appropriate, however, to prof- 
fer praise when praise is deserved. 
Therefore, I call the attention of the 
Senate to an article written by Dan 
Partner, and published in the April 4 
issue of the Denver Post, which describes 
the high degree of efficiency and good 
management which has characterized 
the command of Col. William J. Allen, 
Jr., at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, in 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Thrift Is Key 
to Success of the Arsenal,” written by 
Dan Partner, a Denver Post staff writer, 
and published in the Denver Post of 
April 4, 1961. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Turirt Is Key TO SUCCESS OF THE ARSENAL 
(By Dan Partner) 

Investigators who thrive on revealing 
waste in U.S. military operations might 
starve to death at the Rocky Mountain Ar- 
senal. 

Col. William J. Allen, Jr., commands a 
taut, but thrifty, ship for the Army Chemi- 
cal Corps on some 20,000 arid acres north- 
east of Denver, where nerve gas is stored and 
other lethal munitions are engineered and 
produced. 

For example: 

Cc. J. Kuzniar, chief of the laboratory di- 
vision, found that an item costing $25 each 
could be rebuilt for 90 cents. 

Dr. Maurice Gaon, chief surgeon, dis- 
covered that gadgets he needed at the ultra- 
modern 16-bed hospital cost $2 each. After a 
bit of study he sketched a design, suggested 
specifications, and arsenal maintenance per- 
sonnel built the items for 25 cents apiece. 

Allen is thrifty by nature which, he says, 
makes it easier to operate the installation 
under an Army industrial fund system which 
requires from 90 to 95 percent effectiveness. 


COMPLEX SYSTEM 


The arsenal was the first Army unit to in- 
stall the revolving fund system and to 
achieve production effectiveness. 

Allen set up a complex system of engi- 
neering standards, designed a tight control 
of expenditures and installed a series of 
checks and rechecks of work hours and pro- 
duction. 

“If we make money, the taxpayer is ben- 
efited,” Allen says. “If we lose money—well, 
the corps starts looking for a new command- 
ing officer.” 

The 54-year-old Alabamian has command- 
ed the arsenal since 1958. The refined tech- 
niques developed by the Supply Services Di- 
vision for management of materials is used 
by the Army as a model of excellence. 

Because of the secret nature of the ar- 
senal’s operations, visitors are limited. 
Those allowed to tour the installation say 
they are impressed by the efficient methods 
employed by the 600 Army and civilian per- 
sonnel. The arsenal is valued at approxi- 
mately $200 million and pours about $9 mil- 
lion a year into the Denver area economy. 

Since the public can’t come to the arsenal, 
Allen and his staff go to the public. He 
spearheads a community relations program 
embracing civic clubs, churches, chambers 
of commerce and a wide variety of other or- 
ganizations. 

“I think the public is convinced we're not 
ogres, despite the nature of our business,” 
Allen says. ‘We're interested in the people 
of the various communities in the Denver 
area and enjoy participating in their activi- 
ties.” 

TEN THOUSAND FOOT WELL 

Many of the problems creating a bad 
image of the corps have been erased by Al- 
len’s efforts. A 10,000-foot well is being 
drilled to take liquid waste suspected of 
fouling wells and streams in the farming 
and residential areas near the arsenal. Cost 
of the well is $264,688. 

Suits by persons charging damage are be- 
ing processed and settled as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Allen finally has convinced his superiors 
that a cordial relationship with news media 
is preferable to a curt no comment method. 

“We must maintain security, but I feel 
that it can be maintained without the go- 
to-hell attitude when we're asked about 
something,” he says. “I want to provide 
accurate information instead of having the 
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press and other media get imaccurate ac- 
counts from other sources.” 

Among Allen’s biggest problems at the ar- 
senal are housing and transportation for the 
highly trained technical personnel he wants 
to retain. Forty Capehart housing units 
have received preliminary approval in Wash- 
ington and would do much to relieve the 
situation. The arsenal’s remote location 
makes transportation a major item in reten- 
tion of adequate civilian personnel. 

To keep morale at high peak, the arsenal 
claims the best mess in the area, maintains 
a rod and gun club offering excellent hunt- 
ing and , and provides commissary and 
social activities in cooperation with Fitz- 
simons General Hospital and Lowry Air 
Force Base. 





ADDRESS BY JAMES F. BYRNES AT 
CHARLESTON CONFEDERATE CEN- 
TENNIAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
April 11 Hon. James F. Byrnes de- 
livered a notable address at the luncheon 
of the South Carolina Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission, at the Francis 
Marion Hotel, in Charleston, S.C. Mr. 
Byrnes has probably held more impor- 
tant offices than any other man in the 
history of our country. He has rendered 
varied and outstanding service to the 
people of this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that his in- 
teresting, splendid, and historic address 
be printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Appress or Hon. JAMES F. BYRNES AT THE 


The Senate Judiciary Committee in re- 
porting the resolution establishing the Cen- 
tennial Commission stated its purpose was 
to encourage public knowledge of the history 
of the social, economic, and other causes of 
the Civil War and its results. 

There can be no doubt of the good inten- 
tions of the sponsors of the resolution but in 
my humble opinion it was a mistake. Win- 
ston Churchill, in his “History of the English 
Speaking Peoples,” wrote “The cleavages of 
the great civil war (of England) dominated 
English life for 2 centuries, and many 
strange examples of their persistency survive 
under universal suffrage in English constit- 
uencies today.” 

Our Civil War was the greatest tragedy 
in the history of any country. After 2 cen- 
turies its battles might be commemorated 
but 1 century is a short period in the history 
of a country and I fear it is quite impossible 
to relive the 4 years of our Civil War without 
recalling experiences that will be unpleasant 
to the people of both North and South, 

However, I am confident no man is more 
anxious, and more able, if let alone, to ad- 
minister the resolution than General U, S. 
Grant III. 

Southerners frequently make history but 
seldom write it. Many sincere northerners 
from their reading of history, have an im- 
pression entirely different from the accepted 
view in the South as to the causes of the 
war. In the next 4 years many speeches 
made by northerners on this subject will dis- 
please you. My views on the subject and 
particularly as to the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter may displease others, but I must 
state my view, which is based in great part 
upon the official record. 

For the views of southern leaders in 1860 
as to the right of a State to secede, there 
was justification. The Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence had referred to “free and inde- 
pendent States” and the fundamental oppo- 
sition of the people to government “without 
consent of the governed.” 

The 56 signers of that instrument, in re- 
ferring to the compact between the United 
States of America spelled the adjective 
“united” with a little ‘‘u.” The Continental 


. Congress drafted the Articles of Confedera- 


tion which declared that each State retains 
its sovereignty, freedom and independence” 
and every power which is not delegated to 
the United States. 

In the treaty ending the Revolutionary 
War, Great Britain referred to each one of 
the States separately, acknowledging them to 
be free, sovereign and independent States. 

At the Constitutional Convention, Madi- 
son declared “‘that the use of force against a 
State would look more like a declaration of 
war than the infliction of punishment.” And 
the great federalist, Alexander Hamilton, 
said that “to coerce the States is one of the 
maddest projects ever devised.” 

This desire of the people of all States to 
limit the power of the Federal Government 
was so well understood that the men who 
drafted the Constitution thought it unneces- 
sary to declare it. However, when the in- 
strument was submitted for ratification, it 
appeared certain to be rejected by the States 
until pledges were received from its advo- 
cates that the Constitution would be prompt- 
ly amended. This was done in the Bill of 
Rights, the 10th amendment declaring “the 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution or prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” 

That is in the Constitution today and no 
political party would dare advocate its re- 
peal. Instead, through the years the pro- 
ponents of a centralized government have 
advocated legislation in violation of the 10th 
amendment and have relied upon such viola- 
tions being approved by the Supreme Court. 

In the half century following the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution cheap labor from 
abroad enabled the Northern States to make 
great progress industrially while the South, 
relying almost entirely upon agriculture, 
made less progress. The industrial North 
demanded tariff laws to protect its indus- 
tries. The South opposed a protective tariff 
law because it meant increased prices for 
what they had to buy. 

The economic conflict that divided the 
sections was mild compared to that arising 
out of slavery. The African slaves had been 
brought to this country first by slave traders 
of Spain; then by British traders and later 
by the slave traders of New England. When 
the Constitution was adopted slavery existed 
in 12 of the 13 States. The industrial North- 
ern States soon found it impractical to use 
slaves in manufacturing plants and grad- 
ually sold them to the agricultural South. 
When they had disposed of their slaves, the 
North began efforts to abolish slavery in all 
States. 

There can be no doubt that the cold war 
of 100 years ago was started by many who 
sincerely opposed the institution of slavery. 
It was opposed by many leaders in the South. 
It is my belief that in 1860 slavery was on 
the way out, and had there been no war, 
ways and means would have been found to 
abolish it. 

From my own study in boyhood days, I 
could not understand how the people of 
all the States had ever favored slavery. God 
never made a man wise enough or good 
enough to own a human being. New Eng- 
land brought them here, but the South 
bought them. For our sin we are still being 
punished. It is our cross and it prevents us 
from giving to many subjects the unbiased 
consideration of which we are capable. 

The economic problems, plus the agitation 
of the slavery problem, aroused the passions 
of the people. Whenever that happens, peo- 
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ple do not think or act wisely. The politica) 
leaders found it impossible to devise a satis- 
factory compromise between the National 
and State Governments. 

In 1857 the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case held that within the meaning of 
the Constitution, a Negro was not a citizen 
and could not sue in the U.S. courts. The 
decision aroused the nonslave States. In 
June 26, 1857, Abraham Lincoln attacked the 
Court and argued the decision was not bind- 
ing as a precedent. The Supreme Court was 
widely denounced in the North, but no edi- 
tor there attacked the critics of the Court 
nor argued that the decision was the law of 
the land. 

In Boston, following the decision, there 
were rumors of secession and efforts were 
made to hold a secession convention at 
Worcester, Mass. That doctrine of secession 
did not originate in the South. 

As early as January 1804, Senator Timothy 
Pickering, in a letter to George Cabot, said: 

“I do not believe in the practicability of 
a long-continued union. A northern con- 
federacy would unite congenial characters 
and present a fairer prospect of public hap- 
piness; while the Southern States, having a 
similarity of habits, might be left to man- 
age their own affairs in their own way. Ifa 
separation were to take place, our mutual 
wants would render a friendly and com- 
mercial intercourse inevitable.” 

During the War of 1812 there was held at 
Hartford, Conn., a secession convention with 
delegates from five New England States. 
They demanded seven changes in the Con- 
stitution and complained of many viola- 
tions of the rights of States. A committee 
was appointed to present their demands to 
the Congress and report back in 6 months, 
but when shortly thereafter the war ended 
with a satisfactory treaty with Great Britain, 
the subject was dropped. 

The people of the Original Thirteen States 
did not doubt their right to withdraw from 
the compact whenever they believed it in 
their interest. They knew the National Gov- 
ernment had been created by the States and 
thought the creature could not be greater 
than the creators. 

It was with full knowledge of these his- 
torical precedents that, when the cold war, 
diligently conducted by the political ex- 
tremists of the North, could no longer be 
tolerated, South Carolinians met first at Co- 
lumbia and then in Charleston in December 
1860, and finally with great reluctance, 
adopted the resolution of secession. Other 
Southern States followed. 

In February 1861, the Congress of the Con- 
federate States of America met in Mont- 
gomery and Jefferson Davis was inaugurated 
President. In his inaugural address, Presi- 
dent Davis did not once mention slavery. 
He did defend the Constitution and the right 
of States to withdraw from that compact be- 
tween the States. His address was really a 
prayer for the preservation of peace. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated, Davis, still 
hoping to avoid war, dispatched three com- 
missioners to Washington to request through 
the Secretary of State an audience with the 
President to convey to him the sincere de- 
sire of the newly created Government of the 
Confederate States, to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement. 

On March 15, they sent such a written re- 
quest to Secretary of State Seward. With 
the approval of President Lincoln, Seward 
took the position that he was entrusted only 
with the control of foreign affairs, subject 
to the approval of the President, and he 
could not see the commissioners or grant 
their request to arrange a conference with 
the President because it might be construed 
as recognition of the Confederate States of 
America, That was a mistake. A confer- 
ence might have averted a war. 

Seven of the Original Thirteen States then 
composed the Confederate Government. If 
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Lincoln chose to take the position that the 
5 million people of those States had not 
seceded, they were still citizens of the United 
States and he could have received their rep- 
resentatives. 

If he could not receive them publicly, he 
should not have dealt with them secretly 
through intermediaries, as he did. 

The Secretary of State asked Justice Nel- 
son, a New Yorker, and a member of the 
Supreme Court, to request Justice Campbell, 
of Alabama, to act as a mediator. 

Campbell, accompanied by Nelson, called 
on Seward who said that a civil war might 
be prevented by the mediation of Campbell. 
Seward authorized Campbell to advise Davis 
that “before this letter reaches you, Sumter 
will have been evacuated.” 

Justice Campbell wrote to Judge Crawford, 
one of Davis’ commissioners, that Fort Sum- 
ter would be evacuated “within the next 5 
days.” ‘The 5 days elapsed. Campbell and 
Nelson again called upon Seward with a 
telegram from General Beauregard stating 
Fort Sumter was not evacuated. Seward 
assured them the failure was not due to bad 
faith but to causes necessary to carry out 
the intention to evacuate. 

In the meantime a Captain Fox, professing 
a peaceful mission, was allowed to visit Fort 
Sumter. Then a Colonel Lamon, a Spring- 
field friend of President Lincoln, visited 
Charleston and told Governor Pickens he 
had come to arrange for the removal of the 
garrison. Lamon did advise Lincoln that 
Major Anderson favored evacuation. 

Because of many rumors, Campbell again 
communicated with Seward and on April 1 
received from him a written statement, “I 
am satisfied the Government will not under- 
take to supply Fort Sumter without giving 
notice to Governor P.” But Lincoln had 
already ordered the expedition to start for 
Charleston by April 6. That order was 
equivalent to a declaration of war. 

On April 7 Justice Campbell again ad- 
dressed Secretary Seward, stating that the 
Government had alarmed the South by its 
reported preparations of a fleet to reinforce 
Sumter. Seward’s reply was the cryptic 
“Faith as to Sumter fully kept—wait and 
see.” On that day the Charleston Courier 
announced that en route to Charleston 
Harbor was a formidable armada. Accord- 
ing to the Federal Government’s own state- 
ment, this armada consisted of “8 vessels 
carrying 26 guns and about 1,400 men.” 

The day before Seward gave Campbell the 
assurance that “faith as to Sumter would 
be kept” written instructions dated April 6, 
had been given to Robert Chew of the State 
Department, to be read to Governor Pickens 
and General Beauregard: “I am directed by 
the President of the United States to notify 
you to expect an attempt will be made to 
supply Fort Sumter with provisions only, and 
that if such an attempt be not resisted, no 
effort to throw in men, arms or ammunition 
will be made without further notice or in 
ease of an attack upon the fort.” 

From the record, it is evident the arrival of 
the expedition was expected shortly after 
the delivery of Lincoln’s message, at a late 
hour on the 8th. That would have given 
Beauregard no opportunity to get instruc- 
tions from the Confederate Government. 

Complete deception was thwarted by a 
severe storm off Cape Hatteras which de- 
layed the Federal ships. And, because 
President Davis had received confidential 
information from many sources of the sail- 
ing of the fleet, he had advised Beauregard 
to be on the alert for a conflict and the 
Confederate forces stood in readiness. 

From official records, it is clear Lincoln 
had conflicting advice. He requested the 
advice of Gen. Winfield Scott, who advised 
it would be a tragedy to attempt to reinforce 
Sumter. Scott prepared an order for the 
President’s signature providing for the 
evacuation of the fort. Lincoln decided to 
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disregard the advice of his military advisers. 
He sent to Charleston Capt. Gustavus Fox, 
a textile agent of Massachusetts, who for- 
merly had been a naval officer, to decide 
whether Sumter could be successfully rein- 
forced. Fox—on the false pledge that he 
came on a peaceful mission—was on March 
21, permitted by order of Governor Pickens 
to visit Fort Sumter. He did not tell An- 
derson his purpose, but later reported to the 
President that Sumter could be reinforced. 
At his request, Lincoln sent him to New York 
to secretly prepare the expedition and placed 
him in command of it. 

Lincoln was not the first nor the last 
President to do harm because of the advice 
of an unofficial but ambitious do-gooder. 

These were crowded days. On April 11, 
the President of the Confederacy instructed 
Beauregard to demand evacuation of Fort 
Sumter and if the demand was refused, to 
reduce it. That afternoon under a flag of 
truce, the ultimatum was conveyed to Major 
Anderson. Because of the recent instruc- 
tions from his Government, Anderson de- 
cided he could not comply and sadly re- 
marked “I will await the first shot” and 
then added “if you do not batter us to pieces, 
we will be starved out in a few days.” 

President Davis understood the terrible 
situation confronting his old friend, Major 
Anderson; and he saw through Lincoln’s ef- 
forts to goad the South into shooting. An- 
derson’s reply quickly became known and 
aroused great excitement in Charleston. Peo- 
ple lined the waterfront looking toward the 
sea. Notwithstanding the demands for im- 
mediate action, President Davis, with pa- 
tience and his love of peace, made one more 
effort by having his Secretary of War wire 
General Beauregard a message, pursuant to 
which Beauregard at 11 p.m. wrote Major 
Anderson, “We do not desire needlessly to 
bombard Fort Sumter. * * * If you will state 
the time at which you will evacuate Fort 
Sumter, we will abstain from opening fire 
upon you.” 

When the message was presented by Colo- 
nel Chestnut, Major Anderson at midnight 
held a conference with his top officials. He 
had a fateful decision to make: If to avoid 
a@ war he agreed to evacuate, he knew he 
would be branded a traitor. The alternative 
was that his men would face death. Finally 
Anderson answered, in writing, that he 
would evacuate by noon of the 15th pro- 
vided he did not receive prior to that time 
controlling instructions from his Govern- 
ment or additional supplies. 

The proviso imposed made acceptance im- 
possible because Chestnut knew that at that 
very moment some of the ships were at the 
entrance of the harbor. Colonel Chestnut 
asked for paper and pen and addressed to 
Anderson one sentence, notifying him that 
they would open fire on Fort Sumter 1 hour 
from that time. 

It was then 3:20 and at 4:30 the first shot 
was fired from Fort Johnson. 

That afternoon Beauregard wired Presi- 
dent Davis that he would take possession of 
Fort Sumter the following morning and 
allow Major Anderson the privilege of sa- 
luting his flag. Davis was happy when he 
learned no one had been killed in taking the 
fort. 

Most historians have overlooked the treat- 
ment accorded Major Anderson. He was 
kept entirely in the dark. Captain Fox, a 
civilian friend of President Lincoln, sought 
information of him but gave none. 

Lamon led Anderson to believe the idea of 
relief had been abandoned. Not until April 
7 did Anderson receive any word from his 
Government. Then he was advised by Sec- 
retary of War Cameron that the expedition 
was on the way and he should hold out if 
possible until the ships arrived. 

The following day Major Anderson wrote 
the Adjutant General, Col. Lorenz Thomas, 
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@ significant and courageous letter, from 
which I quote: 

“I had the honor to receive by yesterday’s 
mail, the letter of the honorable Secretary 
ot War, dated April 4, and confess that what 
he there states surprises me very greatly. I 
trust that this matter will be at once put in 
a correct light, as a movement made now, 
when the South has been erroneously in- 
formed that none such would be attempted, 
would produce most disastrous results 
throughout our country. 

“It is, of course, now too late for me to 
give any advice in reference to the proposed 
scheme of Captain Fox. I fear that its result 
cannot fail to be disastrous to all concerned. 
Even with his boat at our walls, the loss of 
life (as I think I mentioned to Mr. Fox) in 
unloading her, will more than pay for the 
good to be accomplished by the expedition. 

“We have not oil enough to keep a light 
in the lantern for one night. The boats will 
have to, therefore, rely at night entirely 
upon other marks. I ought to have been 
informed that this expedition was to come. 
Colonel Lamon’s remark convinced me that 
the idea, merely hinted at to me by Captain 
Fox, would not be carried out. 

“We shall strive to do our duty, though I 
frankly say that my heart is not in thir war, 
which I see is to be thus commenced. That 
God will still avert it, and cause us to resort 
to pacific means to maintain our rights, is 
my ardent prayer.” 

(Official Records, series I, vol. 1, p. 294.) 

Because of the general knowledge that the 
military expedition was then on its way, this 
letter was intercepted and it appears in the 
official records of the Confederacy. 

It is significant because this loyal Federal 
officer described the expedition as a “scheme 
of Captain Fox”; and significant, too, is the 
reference to “the war to be thus commenced.” 
It was thus commenced. 

President Lincoln must have known of the 
solemn promises made by Seward to Justices 
Campbell and Nelson that Fort Sumter 
would be evacuated, and it is certain that 
Seward knew at the time he made these 
pledges, that Lincoln had ordered the out- 
fitting of the expedition and that the fleet 
was then on its way. 

Lincoln had deliberately goaded the Con- 
federate Government into firing upon the 
fort and when the “scheme” was discovered, 
the people of the South were enraged. 

The attitude of the responsible officials of 
the Confederate Government at that time 
was accurately expressed by President Davis 
in his address to the Confederate Congress: 
“We protest solemnly in the face of mankind 
that we desire peace at any sacrifice, save 
that of honor. We seek no conquest, no ag- 
grandizement, no concession of any kind 
from the States with which we have lately 
been confederated. All we ask is to be let 
alone and that those who never held power 
over us should not attempt our subjugation 
by arms.” 

Had their hope for peace been based on 
power, there was little justification for it, 
The Northern States had three times the 
population; four times the bank deposits and 
five times the number of factories of the 
South. In the face of such odds, hope had 
to be based on principle supported by cour- 
age of a free people willing to sacrifice their 
fortunes and their lives. 

Four years later, at Appomattox, Lee sur- 
rendered and with his surrender the issue of 
secession was forever settled. But I cannot 
refrain from saying, it was settled by might 
and not by right, under our Constitution. 

The centennial resolution refers to re- 
sults of this war, but with the tensions exist- 
ing throughout the world today, I would not 
discuss events of the resulting Reconstruc- 
tion era. However, in mitigation of what 
was done by the army of occupation, I ex- 
press the belief that most of the oppressive 
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acts from which we suffered were not com- 
mitted by the fighting men of the Union 
Army as it existed prior to the surrender. 

We can recall how, after both World Wars, 
men in the armed services maneuvered to 
secure discharge. I am sure the Union sol- 
diers, after 4 years of war, similarly exerted 
every influence to be permitted to return to 
their homes and businesses. They were re- 
placed by other men, many of whom had no 
homes and no businesses, and who saw an 
opportunity to prey upon a conquered people. 
When southern leaders protested against the 
crimes of Reconstruction, many northerners 
thought it was only the cry of poor losers. 
Gradually, however, the truth was realized 
in the North, and many retired Union sol- 
diers assisted the courageous southerners to 
bring an end to the tragic era. 

During that nightmare which lasted 10 
years, the governments of the Southern 
States were in the hands of adventurers from 
the north, called carpetbaggers, plus southern 
traitors, called scalawags. Of course, their 
control was possible only because of the votes 
of the recently freed African slaves, and the 
support of the army of occupation. 

The white men and women who lived 
through that period seldom blamed the 
Negroes. They knew that the white man 
had behind him centuries of training and 
self-control, and they should not apply the 
same yardstick to the recently freed slaves 
who had no such background and no educa- 
tional opportunities. 

With the return of governments to the 
control of the white people, cordial relations 
were soon established between the white 
people and the Negroes. Negro men worked 
side by side with white men; Negro 
women worked in the homes of white women. 
Without a Marshall plan or aid of any kind 
from the Federal Government, they brought 
the South from poverty to prosperity. 

In the years that have passed, the Negro 
has made greater progress in the South than 
in any other place on earth. One has but to 
read of the Negroes in Africa today to realize 
the fabulous progress of the southern 
Negroes. They are being educated and, cer- 
tainly in this State, their schools are as good 
and in many instances, are superior to the 
schools for white children. They have gone 
into the professions and into business. 
Thousands own their farms and their homes. 
I am proud of their progress. 

Even more incredible to the foreigner is 
the fine relationship existing between the 
people of the South and the North. Our 
people have shown a surprising capacity for 
forgiveness, even if they do not forget. 

Our willingness and ability to unite was 
proved soon after Reconstruction, in the 
Spanish-American War. In World War I the 
loyalty of the South was again demonstrated. 
When the first draft law was enacted the 
county of Union, in this State, furnished so 
many volunteers that not a single man was 
drafted. In World War II and in the Korean 
war the heroism of the sons of the South was 
too dramatic for me to attempt to recite. 

In the field of domestic affairs our people 
will differ and fight for what they believe 
to be right, but all the world should realize 
that when danger threatens from abroad, 
our differences will be forgotten and all 
—_ icans will unite to defend the land we 

ove. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR THURMOND 
BEFORE THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COM- 
MISSION 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

at this point In the Recorp the address 
which I delivered on April 11 at the ban- 
quet of the South Carolina Civil War 

Centennial Commission. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To Insure DOMESTIC TRANQUILLITY AND 
LIBERTY 


(Address by Senator THurmMonp before ban- 
quet of South Carolina Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission, Charleston, S.C., April 
11, 1961) 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
tonight to address you on this auspicious 
occasion in this now-famous hotel. I am 
glad to be here for several reasons. First, 
it is always a pleasure to be among home 
folks. Next, I have always admired those 
who stand by their principles regardless of 
the pressures to conform, particularly in 
this day and time when the cult of con- 
formity, emanating from Washington, ap- 
pears to be engulfing our land. I feel honored 
to be able to address such a distinguished 
assemblage and to follow that great American 
statesman, the Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
who addressed the luncheon meeting, in 
helping to commemorate in this historic 
city, the centennial of the War Between the 
States—or as I prefer, the War for Southern 
Independence. 

No person has rendered such varied serv- 
ice to his Nation as has Governor Byrnes— 
and I might add that few Americans have 
served so capably and with such distinction. 
The first year I was in the Senate a fellow 
Senator took the Senate floor to pay tribute 
to all those former and present Members 
of that body who had served as Governor 
of their respective States and as a Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. This 
prompted me to call to the attention of the 
Senate the next day the distinguished rec- 
ord of Governor Byrnes as Circuit Solicitor, 
Congressman, Senator, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, Assistant President—and he should 
have been President—Director of War Mobi- 
lization, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, Secretary of State, and Governor of 
South Carolina. This great record of serv- 
ice is truly remarkable and unique and re- 
flects high honor on the State of South 
Carolina. 

I am also pleased to be able to substitute 
for my good friend, Senator WILLIs ROBERT- 
son, of Virginia. Senator RoBERTsSON stands 
in the forefront of those who are fighting in 
the U.S, Senate to preserve what is still left 
of those sound principles of government 
which have kept our country free and made 
it the most envied nation in the world. He 
asked that I convey to you his regrets for not 
being able to address you. I am glad to re- 
port that he is recuperating nicely from his 
recent operation. 

I could talk to you tonight about many 
historic events of the War Between the 
States or I could address you at length on 
some of my favorite leaders of the war. 
There is no man whom I have admired more 
than Gen. Robert E. Lee, whose life was ap- 
propriately summed up by Jefferson Davis 
with these words of praise: 

“This good citizen, this gallant soldier, 
this great general, this true patriot, had yet 
a higher praise than this, or these—he was 
a true Christian.” 

This same man who so aptly summarized 
Lee’s life has himself been described as the 
most misunderstood man in history because 
the true picture of Jefferson Davis has been 
obscured or distorted by a peculiar sort of 
miasma, composed in part of apathy and 
ignorance and also of hostility and bitter 
prejudice. I almost decided to talk to you 
tonight on this famous son of the South, 
who was one of the very greatest men that 
this country has ever produced, and one of 
the noblest. 

It might be a bit out of place to allude to 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, but regardless 
of the fact that he was on the other side we 
must all concede that he was one of the 
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ablest and most interesting persons ever to 
occupy the White House. 

I could also talk about Gen. “Stonewall” 
Jackson, our own gallant Gen. Bernard Bee 
of Charleston, who gave General Jackson 
his nickname, “Stonewall,” and many others 
who bravely fought on both sides of this 
great conflict. 

Since you will be hearing and reading 
much this week about the events and heroes 
of the war, I shall talk to you tonight about 
the importance of having a strong, unified 
country during these most perilous and dif- 
ficult times now being experienced by our 
Federal Constitutional Republic. When Ben 
Franklin walked out of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, someone asked that wise 
and venerated statesman what kind of gov- 
ernment he and the other Founding Fathers 
had established. He replied: ‘You have a 
republic, if you can keep it.” 

It is rather amazing that we have been 
able to “keep” as much of our Republic as 
we have and also the manifold blessings of 
liberty it has secured for us during the past 
174 years when one considers the terrific 
forces and pressures which have been work- 
ing against it, particularly in recent years. 
Since 1787, our Nation has weathered many 
storms, both in war and peace, and we have 
emerged a little bloody and battered but 
still free men and women. Our defense 
forces have proved strong enough to sustain 
us from military defeat, and our Govern- 
ment has proved stable enough to save us 
from revolution and anarchy. 

Today, however, we face the gravest threats 
to our national existence and liberty that 
have ever confronted our people. I speak 
of the international Communist conspiracy 
and the drive for national conformity and 
control. The Communist conspiracy to 
dominate and thereby communize the world 
is one that is familiar to all Americans. 
However, I fear that too many do not realize 
that we are already at war in a protracted 
conflict—political, economic, psychological, 
diplomatic, global—with the most ruthless 
and devious conspiracy the world has ever 
known. It shocks me to read in a Gallup 
Poll that 50 percent of the American people 
are naive enough to believe that we can ne- 
gotiate away our differences with commu- 
nism. The terms “coexistence,” “negotia- 
tion,” “summitry,” and “peace” all have but 
one simple and stark meaning to the dedi- 
cated Communist. They are all tools in the 
attainment of Lenin’s avowed Communist 
goal “to be the gravediggers, heirs, and suc- 
cessors to the governments of the world” and 
of EKhrushchev’s boasts that “we will bury 
you” and also that “your grandchildren will 
live under socialism.” 

Make no mistake about it, the Commu- 
nists are deadly serious in their objective to 
stamp out capitalism and liberty in order 
to substitute in lieu thereof everywhere the 
red banner of communism and the absolute 
rule of dictatorship—not of the proletariat, 
or workers, as proclaimed by Marx and 
Engels, but of the Communist bosses as 
modified by Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. 
Materialism is the only God of a true Com- 
munist, and his definition of truth is any 
statement which at any given moment will 
promote communism. 

The Communist military threat is a most 
formiable one, as we all know. The Soviets 
alone have 4.3 million men under arms, and 
the Chinese Reds have another 3.5 million— 
all of this compared to approximately 2.5 
million servicemen in this country. They 
thus have larger ground forces, and they 
also have modern weapons and equipment 
for these well-trained forces. Their rocket 
thrust capability is superior to ours. This 
has been of considerable assistance to them 
in their development of missiles and in 
spectacular space explorations, although we 
have outscored them 40-13 in space shots 
and have explored more areas than have the 
Soviets. 
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We must respect Communist military 
strength and ever be prepared to meet this 
threat. However, I can assure you, in just 
coming from the Senate Armed Services 
Committee’s defense posture briefings, that 
at this time the Communists have much 
reason to likewise respect and fear the mili- 
tary might of the United States, despite 
some chinks in our armor. We have the 
greatest destructive power any nation has 
ever known, and we have varied means to 
deliver this destructive power to virtually 
any point on the face of the earth. Our 
Strategic Air Command is superior and 
alert. We are making rapid progress in de- 
veloping and making operational our solid- 
propellant second generation missiles, the 
Polaris and Minuteman systems. I might 
interject here to acknowledge my pride in 
the vital role Charleston is playing in the 
operation of the Navy’s Polaris missile sys- 
tem—and I predict this role will continue 
to grow in importance. 

Being prepared militarily, however, is not 
enough in this time of national peril be- 
cause there are also internal threats to the 
security of our liberties. After all, the Com- 
munist master plan calls for the use of force 
as a last resort and to pick off the United 
States, which according to Mr. Lenin, “will 
fall like an overripe fruit into our own 
hands.” 

There is certainly the danger that we 
could face economic bankruptcy at the cur- 
rent rate that the National Government is 
spending money and adding new programs, 
c.0.d.’s, and obligations, which now consti- 
tute a $750 billion mortgage on our posterity. 

There is also the danger that we may suc- 
cumb to communism by adopting what in 
effect, amounts tocommunism. This is what 
Presidential Assistant Arthur Schlesinger re- 
cently advocated when he told a nationwide 
TV audience that the welfare state consti- 
tutes the best defense against communism. 
In other words, “if you can’t beat ’em, then 
join ’em.” 

There is also the danger that we may out- 
smart the Founding Fathers and ourselves 
by building such a strong centralized govern- 
ment in Washington that we could destroy 
the Federal system of divided powers between 
the States and the National Government as 
devised by the Founding Fathers to insure 
that liberty would be preserved, not just for 
the moment, but forever. There is only so 
much power in this country. Every meas- 
ure of power which is transferred or sur- 
rendered to Washington—for purposes of 
gaining personal security or national assist- 
ance for State and local governments—must 
consequently result in loss of power by the 
people and the State governments because 
this is where the powers of government were 
initially vested. In the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, the States agreed to sur- 
render certain limited and enumerated 
powers to the Central Government, and un- 
der the 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion all powers not specifically delegated to 
the Central Government are reserved to “the 
States, respectively, or to the people.” 

Another real danger to our country is 
internal division and discord. This is the 
danger I am concentrating on here tonight 
because it is so apropos to the occasion we 
are commemorating. 

Our Founding Fathers were wise and prac- 
tical men who were bent on one main pur- 
pose in establishing our constitutional re- 
publican form of government. They were 
determined to establish a new form of gov- 
ernment which would place a premium on 
individual liberty, individual initiative, and 
individual responsibility. Im other words, 
what they wanted to insure most of all was 
the preeminence of the individual—the very 
opposite of the Communist ideology that 
the individual must, by conformity and con- 
trol, be leveled to the lowest common de- 
nominator so there might be no inferior 
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feelings and each individual might give ac- 
cording to his means and receive according 
to his needs. 

At the bottom of the whole American 
idea is liberty, for without liberty there is 
no possibility that an individual might de- 
termine his own destiny by exercising ini- 
tiative and responsibility. Thus, in creating 
our political system the Founding Fathers 
determined upon establishment of a repub- 
lic rather than a democracy, a monarchy, a 
dictatorship, or any other form of govern- 
ment. In a monarchy and in a dictatorship, 
one man rules. In a democracy everyone 
rules, and majority rule is absolute. In a 
republic, however, the people rule, but they 
do so through elected representatives, and 
majority rule is restricted in some instances 
so as to insure that the rights of the minor- 
ity of the moment are given adequate ex- 
pression and protection. In fact, majority 
rule is specifically restricted in 11 places in 
the Constitution. 

A republic has proved to be the best form 
of government for the United States of 
America because it best insures liberty—the 
highest end of government. That able South 
Carolinian and American statesman, John 
C. Calhoun—one of the most profound po- 
litical thinkers our Nation has ever pro- 
duced—saw the need for proper expression 
and protection of minority rights many 
years before the War Between the States. 
He articulated his doctrine of the concur- 
rent majority with clarity and vigor in the 
hope that our Nation might be held together 
in times of grave domestic unrest. Calhoun 
saw the United States as a nation of tre- 
mendous and frightening diversity—a col- 
lection of many different climates, races, 
cultures, religions, and economic patterns. 
He saw the constant tension among all these 
special interests, and he realized that the 
central problem of American politics was 
to find some way of holding these conflict- 
ing groups together. 

It could not be done by force; for no one 
group was strong enough to impose its will 
on all the others. The goal could be 
achieved only by compromise and tolerance 
of the views and rights of others—and no 
real compromise could be possible if any 
threat of coercion lurked behind the door. 
In other words, Calhoun’s doctrine called 
for extraordinary toleration whereby every 
group would bind itself to tolerate the in- 
terests and views of every other group. One 
group must not try to impose its views on 
others, nor should it press its own special 
interests to the point where they would 
seriously endanger the interests of other 
groups or of the Nation as a whole. 

Like the Founding Fathers, Calhoun be- 
lieved that local problems require local so- 
lutions because local people know best how 
to handle local problems. If his sage advice 
of toleration had been followed prior to the 
1860’s perhaps we would not be here tonight 
to commemorate a war which took the lives 
of more than a million persons and cost 
billions of treasure, untold retardation of 
economic development, ruined homes, roads, 
buildings, and fields, billions of dollar-value 
in slaves wiped out, a shattered merchant 
marine, and a wretched intangible heritage 
of hate, extravagance, corruption, trucu- 
lence, partisan excess, and intolerance, 

I am not here tonight to reopen the 
wounds of the war and reconstruction or to 
refight the war or to recount the events 
which led up to its initiation. I speak to- 
night for national harmony, unity, and tol- 
eration so that we might permit our great 
diversities in this country to be a blessing 
instead of a bane to our national existence. 
Competition of diverse ideas, talents, and 
conditions has formed the very basis of our 
capitalistic system, which means no more 
and no less than economic liberty. Our free 
political system—that is, our federal con- 
stitutional Republic—makes possible the op- 
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eration of our competitive or capitalistic 
economic system, and our economic system 
has made our Nation the most powerful and 
enviable Nation the world has ever known. 

What I advocate is that we capitalists 
capitalize on our differences rather than 
crucify ourselves with our diverse ideas, 
problems, and conditions. After all, one of 
the secrets of success is to make the most 
of one’s assets and then turn the liabilities 
into assets. 

I fear, however, that the equalitarians 
who cry out for equality beyond reason— 
that is, those who hold that in order for 
anything to be equal it must be the same 
and that therefore anything that is separate 
must of necessity be unequal—are placing 
in jeopardy the highest end of government, 


that of liberty, rather than sameness 
equality. 

Alexander Hamilton, an advocate of cen- 
tralized government, recognized that 


equality must of necessity be the very an- 
tithesis of liberty when he spoke these words 
on the floor of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably results from that 
very liberty itself.” 

The Constitution proclaims in its preamble 
that it was established “to * * * Insure 
domestic Tranquility * * * and secure the 
Blessingr of Liberty.” Nowhere does it 
hint a purpose to insure or impose equality 
of man or things. The due process clause of 
the 5th and 14th amendments, which render 
life, liberty, and property immune from 
attack except by the orderly processes fixed 
by law, insures that American Governments 
may not impose equality. 

At the Eighth Congress of the Communist 
International held in Moscow in 1928, meth- 
ods to be used to destroy true representa- 
tive or republican government by free people 
were fully discussed. It has been revealed 
over and over again that advocacy of “social 
equality” among diverse races was there 

upon as the surest method for the 
destruction of free governments in America 
and elsewhere. Since class hatred is the 
sure-fire Communist weapon to bring about 
internal strife and finally revolution, Mos- 
cow adopted the slogan “all men are equal” 
for the contest that has already done more 
harm to America than can ever be ' 

Francis Lieber, who was once the center 
of controversy while a professor at the 
University of South Carolina because of his 
suspected sympathy with the North and who 
later wrote a treatise for the Union Army 
on military government, pointed out a cen- 
tury ago in his great work “On Civil Lib- 
erty and Self-Government” that “equality 
absolutely carried out leads to communism.” 
The cry for equality is not the American 
creed, but rather it is the ereed of Marxism 
and the come-on of communism. In 
America we offer first liberty, and this lib- 
erty insures equality of freedom and inde- 
pendence, which gives unto man his oppor- 
tunity to be rich or poor or to be good or 
bad. Equality of men leaves no choice, be- 
cause if all men are equal by nature or in- 
herently, as the equalitarians would have 
us believe, then there can be no differences 
and no distinctions. All have an equal 
right to stand at the Judgment bars of God 
and man—but all are not entitled to the 
same judgment. Virtue and depravity are 
not entitled to the same rewards on earth 
or in Heaven. 

Some would have us believe today that 
the ideas propounded by Calhoun are dead 
and that the Marxist idea of human equality 
is to prevail over liberty as a result of the 
outcome of the War Between the States. 
How many times I have heard this state- 
ment made on the Senate floor, and how 
many times I have rebutted such statements 
in toto. 

As a matter of fact, the Calhoun con- 
current majority doctrine is very much in 
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vogue today in the political life of this Na- 
tion. The Calhoun idea works best in the 
Congress where there are various political 
blocs—and there are dozens, such as the 
farm, labor, business, and public power 
blocs which cut across party lines. It is an 
unwritten rule that no important bloc shall 
ever be voted down on matters which touch 
its own vital interests. 

We might also look at the Cabinet system 
in the executive branch of Government. 
Most important special interest groups have 
either a Cabinet office, such as Labor, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, etc., or a sub-Cabinet 
level office, such as the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for the veterans, the Maritime Com- 
mission for the shipping industry, and the 
Small Business Administration for small 
businessmen. 

Calhoun’s doctrine can also be found to 
be very much in practical use in the selec- 
tion of virtually every candidate for public 
office and in the internal political policies 
which govern our many civic, fraternal, and 
veteraus organizations. 

By bringing out Calhoun’s doctrine of 
the concurrent majority, I am not advocat- 
ing that the various blocs and groups in this 
country exercise a veto power over every 
piece of national legislation of an unfavor- 
able nature and, in effect, withdraw from 
the Union. Instead, I mention it to urge 
those overzealous radicals who are motivated 
either by politics, humanitarian idealism— 
or for whatever reason they may be moti- 
vated—to restrain themselves in their fervor 
to impose their views on others who have to 
live with the problems the radicals would 
conjure up in their caldron of integrationist 
idealism. 

Since Calhoun’s idea is working in almost 
every other phase of American political life, 
it should also be permitted to work in favor 
of the South, which is the biggest and most 
persecuted minority in this country today. 
I can attest to you that judging from my 
recent television debate with Senator Javits 
in New York City that there are all too many 
idealists who are willing to preach idealism 
for others but who are unwilling to put their 
idealistic ideas to a personal practical 
application. 

In urging restraint on their part, I also 
implore those of us faced with the practical 
problems of race relations not to be goaded 
into any unreasonable acts or to provide 
any less than equal—separate and equal— 
facilities for all citizens, regardiess of race, 
color, or creed. I am proud of the job that 
South Carolina is doing in this regard, and 
I urge that we continue in this great tradi- 
tion no matter how much outside agitation 
may be brought to bear on our people and 
our State. 

With a unified people tolerant of the 
diverse views of others, with a strong and 
ready defense force, with a determined will 
to fight socialism and conformity, and with 
the direction and guidance of Almighty 
God, we, as a nation, will be able to triumph 
over the forces of Communism and con- 
formity and “Insure domestic Tranquility 
* * * and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity.” 





ASSISTANCE BY SOUTH CAROLINA 
NATIONAL GUARD IN FINDING 
TWO NEGRO CHILDREN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate an 
article from the April 6, 1961, issue of 
the McCormick Messenger, of McCor- 
mick, S.C., about two young Negro chil- 
dren who became lost in the woods near 
McCormick on April 2, and were found 
and returned to their homes after an 
all-night search by the members of the 
local National Guard unit. I ask unan- 
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imous consent, Mr. President, that this 
article be printed in the body of the 
Recorp, so that Members of the House 
and the Senate and also many other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
may have an opportunity to read the 
article, which I am sure they will not 
find printed in any of the newspapers 
and magazines outside the South. This 
is just one of many indications of the 
good will which exists between mem- 
bers of the white and Negro races in 
the South, despite efforts to disrupt this 
good relationship by outside agitation 
for racial integration. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the end of 
the article a message of thanks from 
the families of the two children. This 
message of thanks was printed at the 
end of the article in the McCormick 
Messenger. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two Lost YoOuNGSTERS FouND AFTER ALL- 
Nicut SEARCH 


Two youngsters strayed from the home of 
Annie Mae Mims about 4:30 p.m. Sunday 
and set off an all-night search. 

Freddie Lee Garrett, Jr., age 3, was lo- 
cated near a tree about one-quarter mile 
from the house in a densely wooded area 
at 1 am. Monday morning. He was tired, 
hungry, and cold, and had been asleep but 
otherwise he seemed to be all right. 

Robie Mae Mims, who will be 3 on April 
24, was found at 5 a.m. Monday sitting 
cold and dejected on the forks of a small 
branch near where it empties into a creek— 
probably a mile from the Mims house. The 
water could easily have drowned her had 
she slipped in. 

The children were found by members of 
Company B, 122d Engineer Battalion, 
McCormick National Guard unit. Freddie 
was spotted by M. Sgt. Joe Price, SFC John 
Hastings, Sp4c. Bill Bruce and Sp4c. Ted 
Walker when they heard him whimper. 
Robie Mae was spotted just after M. Sgt. 
Price found an item of her clothing on a 
bush. 

Tuesday afternoon a relative of the chil- 
dren said that both seemed to be all right. 
Robie Mae had a fever Monday but is now 
up and playing. Reflecting back over the 
events the relative said, “There sho’ was 
some sleepy people around here Monday— 
that was the biggest Easter hunt we ever 
had.” 

The hunt was touched off Sunday after- 
noon at the Mims home 2 miles east of Mc- 
Cormick when relatives noticed the young- 
sters were gone. A search was conducted 
in the area between the home and Carl Par- 
son's store On Highway 378. It was learned 
that they had been near the store and ap- 
parently had gone back down the dirt road 
toward the home. 

At 5:30 Sheriff C. A. Fleming was notified. 
He and Deputies J. P. Gable and W. F. 
Bosdell went to the scene. They and sev- 
eral volunteers conducted a search of the 
dirt roads, empty houses, a pond, and some 
of the woods where the children were last 
seen playing. Patrolman J. P. Yonce assisted. 

When 9:25 rolled around with no trace of 
the missing children the sheriff called Lt. 
Jimmy Smith, executive officer of Company 
B, and asked for help. Smith got busy and 
rounded up 40 guardsmen from all sections 
of the county. In a little over an hour they 
were at the scene. 

The lieutenant organized a search at the 
Mims home. Guardsmen started out walking 
in small circles and kept spreading out as 
each sweep was completed. Finding Freddie 
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at 1:00 a.m. gave the searchers hope that the 
girl was close but it was 4 long hours later 
when she was located. 

There were a number of volunteers who 
stayed with the search until it was all over. 
Among those were Charlie Edmunds, Ves 
Mims, Bee Perrin, Harvey Lee Murray, James 
Earl Payton. The area is rough—filled with 
briars, bushes, swampy water, well holes, 
rocks—but it was fortunate that a pale full 
moon gave light to the scene. 

Sheriff Fleming expressed his deep ap- 
preciation Monday to the National Guard 
for their untiring efforts in locating the 
missing children. 

Freddie Lee and his parents were visiting 
his grandmother, Annie Mae Mims. Robie 
Mae is her daughter. 


NOTE OF THANKS 


“We would like to express our appreciation 
from the bottom of our hearts to the sheriff 
and his deputies, the patrolman, the white 
and colored volunteers, and especially the 
National Guard who searched for our chil- 
dren Sunday night. 

“We will be eternally grateful. 

“May the Heavenly Father bless you each 
and everyone.” 

The GarRRETT FAMILY, 
The Mims FaMIty. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other 
employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, 
to increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 23 
hours have elapsed since I placed the 
substitute on the desk, last night. Now 
that the Senate has worked its will on 
many things, today, I call up my sub- 
stitute, for consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question at this time is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
now withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona has been withdrawn. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
not necessary for me to discuss the 
amendment at length. I could do so 
tonight, of course; but I know Members 
have commitments, and wish to get away 
at this hour. 

Therefore, first I wish to address a 
question to the majority leader, and to 
indicate to him that my presentation 
will be brief—perhaps 20 or 25 minutes, 
at most. 

Under the circumstances, I believe 
that when the unanimous-consent 
agreement goes into effect on Tuesday, 
after the Senate reconvenes, if after the 
morning hour a little extra time were 
to be allowed, I am sure we could ex- 
pedite matters. There would be no 
undue debate on the substitute; and 
then we could dispose of it, and then 
we could proceed to deal with other 
amendments. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with what 
the distinguished minority leader has 
said. However, the question is, What is 
the effect of the Morton amendment to 
the substitute amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois? Would it be 
included within the 1 hour allowance? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
Kentucky offered that amendment, ob- 
viously he would be entitled to 30 min- 
utes for himself, under the agreement. 
But I am satisfied that he will need only 
a little time—and there is a reason for 
that. After all, the substitute is sub- 
stantially the language of the House 
bill; and the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky will offer the amendment to 
only one section—namely, the wage sec- 
tion—and he will seek to increase it in 
some particulars. I am advised that 5 
minutes is about all that the Senator 
from Kentucky would require. 

So, Mr. President, with the allowance 
of a reasonable amount of additional 
time on Tuesday, all of this could very 
easily be encompassed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
appears to me that the unanimous- 
consent agreement already entered into 
would take care of the proposal which 
has been made by the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Therefore, it is my understanding 
that at the conclusion of the morning- 
hour business of the Senate on next 
Tuesday, the pending question will be 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
distinguished minority leader, and that 
under the agreement it would be de- 
bated for 1 hour, if the opponents and 
the proponents desired; and if further 
time were needed to debate that amend- 
ment or if further time to debate any 
other amendments to be offered there- 
after were needed, time could be taken 
from the 4 hours available on the Dill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think so. There- 
fore, Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances, at this time, I shall not address 
myself to the substitute amendment. 

I think the majority leader has some 
other items which he wishes to have laid 
before the Senate before the session to- 
day is concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
first I wish to thank the distinguished 
minority leader for his consideration 
and cooperation; and I hope it is under- 
stood that immediately upon the con- 
clusion of the morning hour on Tues- 
day, the pending question will be the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, and that, under 
the agreement which has been entered 
into, 1 hour—or 30 minutes to each 
side—will be allowed for its consider- 
ation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. President, my amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is now the pend- 
ing question, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in thechair). ‘That iscorrect. 





ENNIS CRAFT McLAREN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 130, Senate bill 215. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
215) for the relief of Ennis Craft 
McLaren was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ennis 
Craft McLaren, boatswain’s mate, first class, 
United States Navy, is hereby relieved of all 
liability to repay to the United States the 
sum of $750, representing the amount paid 
to him for travel allowances in connection 
with his transfer from Yokosuka, Japan, to 
Boston, Massachusetts, in September 1956, 
for humanitarian reasons, the payment of 
such amount having occurred as a result of 
administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Ennis Craft McLaren, the 
sum of any payments received or withheld 
from him on account of the administrative 
error referred to in the first section of this 
Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the committee report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 149) was ordered 
to: be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Ennis Craft McLaren, boatswain’s 
mate, first class, U.S. Navy, of all liability to 
repay to the United States the sum of $750. 
This sum represents the amount paid to him 
for traveling allowances in connection with 
his transfer from Yokosuka, Japan, to Bos- 
ton, Mass., in September 1956 for humani- 
tarian reasons, such payment having oc- 
curred as the result of administrative error. 


STATEMENT 


An identical bill of the 86th Congress, S. 
2872, was reported favorably by this com- 
mittee and passed the Senate June 28, 1960. 

In 1956, while serving in Yokosuka, Japan, 
Mr. McLaren's 15-year-old stepson became ill 
with nephritis. Mr. McLaren made an official 
request to the Chief of Naval Personnel for 
a transfer to Boston, Mass., for humanitarian 
reasons, since the only successful transplants 
of kidneys had been performed at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, of Boston. 

This request was approved and on Septem- 
ber 12, 1956, orders to the U.S. Naval Re- 
ceiving Station in Boston, Mass., for 4 
months, were issued for Mr. McLaren. De- 
spite the treatment in Boston his stepson 
subsequently died and in view of the re- 
sultant condition of his wife, Mr. McLaren 
was then permanently ordered to that ac- 
tivity. 

Persons receiving humanitarian transfers 
are ordered in a temporary duty status and 
are not eligible for dependents’ travel and 
transportation of household effects, however, 
through administrative error Mr. McLaren 
was paid $750 for travel allowances on the 
basis of the permanent transfer from Yoko- 
suka, Japan, to Boston, Mass., for which he 
is now liable to the Government. 

The report of the Navy Department after 
outlining the facts contained the following 
comments: 

“McLaren is now suffering a hardship 
which resulted through no fault of his own. 
Moreover, although the regulations in effect 
at the time of the issuance of orders for 
McLaren specifically provided that personnel 
ordered in accordance with the instruction 
would be ordered in a temporary duty status 
and would not be eligible for dependents’ 
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transportation and transportation of house- 
hold effects, it is considered that it was not 
the intent of the instruction to preclude 
these allowances upon receipt of the ulti- 
mate permanent assignment. 

“Accordingly, the Department of the Navy 
interposes no objection to the enactment of 
S. 2872.” 





YEE MEE HONG 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 131, Senate bill 746. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
746) for the relief of Yee Mee Hong was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Yee Mee Hong, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born minor alien child of 
Jew Num Yee, citizen of the United States: 
Provided, That no natural parent of the ben- 
eficiary, by virtue of such parentage, shall 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the committee report be printed 
at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No, 150) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as. follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable Yee 
Mee Hong, the adopted daughter of a U.S. 
citizen, to enter the United States as a 
nonquota immigrant which is the status 
normally enjoyed by alien minor children 
of U.S. citizens. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 23-year-old 
native and citizen of China who presently 
resides in Hong Kong. She has been sup- 
ported by her adoptive father since 1953 and 
it is alleged that this constituted a valid 
adoption under Chinese custom. On June 
16, 1960, the Maricopa County, Ariz., superior 
court decreed her to be the adopted daughter 
of a US. citizen and his resident alien wife. 
Information is to the effect that they are 
financially able to care for the beneficiary. 





SHOJI HIROSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 132, Senate bill 757. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
757) for the relief of Shoji Hirose was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembied, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Shoji Hirose shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
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alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the committee report be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 151) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Shoji Hirose. The bill provides 
for an appropriate quota deduction and for 
the payment of the required visa fee. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 77-year- 
old native and citizen of Japan, who en- 
tered the United States on April 22, 1959, as 
a visitor. He is a widower and presently 
resides with his only child, a daughter, in 
Abingdon, Va. She and her husband and 
three children are all citizens of the United 
States. The beneficiary was a civil servant 
in the office of the naval attaché in the 
Japanese Embassy in London for 27 years, 
and it is stated that he rendered valuable 
services to the Allies in England during 
World War II. 





ANTON URBANCIC AND ANTONIA 
URBANCIC 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 134, Senate bill 945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 945) for the relief of Anton Urbancic 
and Antonia Urbancic was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Anton Urbancic and Antonia Urbancic 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas are available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the committee report be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 153) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the 
United States to Anton Urbancic and An- 
tonia Urbancic. The bill provides for ap- 
propriate quota deductions and for the pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

The beneficiaries of the bill are a 52-year- 

old couple, who are natives and citizens of 


Yugoslavia. They entered the United States 
on June 5, 1950, as servants in the house- 
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hold of the Yugoslavian Ambassador and 
left that employment in 1952 and sought 
asylum. They are presently residing in To- 
ledo, Ohio, where they are serving in a 
private home as butler and housekeeper. 





JOHN G. TIEDEMANN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 135, Senate bill 949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
949) for the relief of John G. Tiedemann 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That John 
G. Tiedemann of Washington, District of 
Columbia, is hereby relieved of all liability 
to repay to the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment the sum of $1,160.67, representing 
unauthorized payments of salary paid to him 
for services which he rendered as an em- 
ployee of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia during the periods from June 
17, 1957, through June 30, 1957, and from 
July 1, 1959, through August 31, 1959, such 
payments having been received by the said 
John G. Tiedemann in good faith. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said John G. Tiedemann, 
the sum of any amounts received or with- 
held from him on account of the payments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the committee report be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 154) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to relieve John 
G. Tiedemann of liability to repay to the 
District of Columbia government the sum of 
$1,160.67, representing unauthorized pay- 
ments of salary paid to him for services 
which he rendered as an employee of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia 
and to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to Mr. Tiedemann the sum of any 
amounts received or withheld from him on 
account of the unauthorized payment. 


STATEMENT 


The government of the District of Colum- 
bia, in a report from Walter N. Tobriner, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District 
of Columbia, printed in full below, recom- 
mends the bill favorably. 

The claimant rendered services as an em- 
ployee of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia during the period from June 17, 
1957, through June 30, 1957, and from July 
1, 1959, through August 31, 1959. During 
the same period the claimant was employed 
in the Department of Public Health of the 
District of Columbia and was paid the sum 
of $1,187.80. This service represented dual 
employment under the act of May 10, 1916, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 58). 

The President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners has reported to the committee that 
the Commissioners have been informed that 
the claimant accepted the appointment in 
the Department of Public Health without 
knowledge that he was violating the dual- 
employment statute, that through error the 
employing office thought he could be em- 
ployed during certain periods of the year 
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without conflicting with his employment in 
the public school system of the District of 
Columbia, that the Department of Public 
Health had great need for the claimant’s 
specialized service during the period in- 
volved, and that thus the District of Colum- 
bia was benefited by his employment. 

The President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners has further advised the committee 
that the Commissioners are of the opinion 
that in view of the circumstances created 
by a misunderstanding as to the appli- 
cability of the dual-employment statute in 
this case, and since the District of Columbia 
received full benefit from the specialized 
services rendered by the claimant, the Com- 
missioners have no objection to the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

The office of the sponsor of the proposed 
legislation, the Honorable J. CaLes Boces, of 
Delaware, has informed the committee that 
the claimant received the dual compensation 
in good faith and that its repayment would 
impose great hardship on him, 





MAH NGIM HAY (JOE MAH) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 138, Senate bill 70. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 70) 
for the relief of Mah Ngim Hay (Joe 
Mah), which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“of”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out “his last entry into the 
United States” and insert “the enact- 
ment of this Act’’, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mah Ngim Hay (Joe Mah) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the committee report be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 157) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to grant the status of permanent residence 
in the United States to Mah Ngim Hay (Joe 
Mah). The bill provides for an appropriate 
quota deduction and for the payment of 
the required visa fee. The bill has been 
amended to provide for the granting of resi- 
dence as of the date of enactment of the bill. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 
The beneficiary of the bill is an unmarried 
34-year-old native and citizen of China, who 


presently resides in Topeka, Kans. He was 
admitted to the United States on June Il, 
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1952, as a citizen of the United States upon 
the basis of his mistaken belief that he was 
the natural son of a US. citizen. His na- 
tural parents are deceased and he and a 
foster brother, who is the beneficiary of S. 71, 
87th Congress, were reared in China by their 
foster mother. He accompanied his foster 
mother to the United States when she was 
admitted as the wife of an alleged U'S. citi- 
zen. The beneficiary had believed his foster 
mother and father to be his true parents 
until advised of the facts by his foster father 
in 1959. It subsequently developed that his 
foster father is not a US. citizen and the 
beneficiary, apparently through no fault of 
his own, is in the United States illegally 
because of the manner of his entry. 





‘MAH NGIM BELL (BILL MAH) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 139, Senate bill 71. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, in 
line 6, after the word “of”, where it ap- 
pears the second time, to strike out “his 
last entry into the United States’ and 
insert “the enactment of this Act’, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mah Ngim Bell (Bill Mah) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





DR. WILLIAM KUO-WEI CHEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 140, Senate bill 186. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “Act’’, to 
strike out “Doctor William Kuo-Wei 
Chen” and insert “Doctor William Kwo- 
Wei Chen”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Doctor William Kwo-Wei Chen shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of September 27, 1947, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
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Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Dr. William 
Kwo-Wei Chen.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the report on the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report.(No. 159) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Dr. William Kwo-Wei 
Chen as of September 27, 1947. The bill also 
provides for an appropriate quota deduction 
and for the payment of the required visa fee. 
The purpose of the amendment is to correct 
the spelling of the beneficiary’s name in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 32-year-old 
native and citizen of China, who entered the 
United States at Honolulu, Hawaii, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1947, to join his mother who was 
an employee of the United Nations at that 
time. He is married to a lawful permanent 
resident of the United States and they pres- 
ently reside with their two U.S. citizen sons 
in Stamford, Conn. He holds a BS. degree 
in chemical engineering from MIT and a 
Ph. D. in chemistry from Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn. He is presently employed 
by the American Machine & Foundry Co. 
and is engaged in directing research for 
the conversion of salt water to sweet water. 
Information is to the effect that his services 
are invaluable and that he is needed abroad 
in Europe and Japan in connection with this 
project. 





SADAKO SUZUKI 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 142, Senate bill 759. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment in 
line 4, after the name “Suzuki,’’ to insert 
“Reeder”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Sadako Suzuki Reeder shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Sadako Suzuki 
Reeder.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an extract 
from the committee report on the bill. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 161) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Sadako Suzuki Reeder. 
The bill provides for an appropriate quota 
deduction and for the payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. The bill has been amended 
to correct the beneficiary’s name. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is an unmar- 
ried 30-year-old native and citizen of Japan, 
who entered the United States at New York, 
on October 8, 1956, as a visitor. Her status 
was changed to that of a student on March 
20, 1957, and she terminated her schooling 
in June 1959. She was in the employ of the 
sponsors of the bill, a Navy captain and his 
wife, in their household in Japan during 
1954 and has been living with them since her 
arrival in the United States. Inasmuch as 
the beneficiary was an orphan and the spon- 
sors had no children, they considered her 
as their daughter and she was adopted by 
them on September 2, 1960. The family 
presently resides in Philadelphia, Pa, 





ARIZONA-NEVADA BOUNDARY 
COMPACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 144, Senate bill 133. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
compact between the States of Arizona and 
Nevada as contained in chapter 69, law of 
the State of Arizona, 1960 (senate bill num- 
bered 203, twenty-fourth legislature assem- 
bled, approved by the Governor March 24, 
1960), and chapter 119, Nevada Revised 
Statutes 1960 (senate bill numbered 121, 
passed by the 1960 legislature of the State 
of Nevada and approved by the Governor 
March 9, 1960) establishing a boundary be- 
tween the States of Arizona and Nevada on 
the Colorado River between the point where 
the Nevada-California State line intersects 
the thirty-fifth degree of latitude north and 
Davis Dam. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an extract 
from the committee report on the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 164) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

This bill would give congressional consent 
to a compact recently made between the 
States of Arizona and Nevada. The purpose 
of the compact is to establish a boundary 
between the States along the Colorado River 
between the point where the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia boundary intersects the 35th degree of 
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latitude north and Davis Dam. The bill 
also provides, in section 2, that “The right 
to alter, amend, or repeal this act is ex- 
-pressly reserved.” 

STATEMENT 


Similar legislation was reported favorably 
by the committee on August 22, 1960, and 
passed the Senate on August 25, 1960. No 
action was taken in the Hourc of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The facts regarding this legislation ap- 
pear in Senate Report 1864 on S. 3433 of the 
86th Congress, which is set forth in fuil 
below: 

{S. Rept. 1864, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The Department of Justice states that 
this legislation is not a matter for which 
that Department has primary responsibility 
and, accordingly, makes no recommendations 
as to the enactment of the bill. 

The Department of the Interior in its re- 
port states that the enactment of S. 3433 
would not directly affect the work of that 
Department but that it has become increas- 
ingly important for those two States to make 
a firm agreement upon a boundary in this 
area where the course of the Colorado River 
is meandering. Such an agreement has been 
reached and all that is now needed to make 
this compact effective is the consent of the 
Congress under article I, section 10, of the 
U.S. Constitution. ‘The Department, there- 
fore, states that it would have no objection 
to the enactment of S. 3433. 

The meandering of the Colorado River in 
the Mohave Valley section has created a sit- 
uation of uncertainty as to the location of 
the center of the channel of the river and, 
hence, of the State line between Arizona 
and Nevada. In the past several years the 
Bureau of Reclamation has constructed, or 
has been and is in the process of construct- 
ing, a channel from the point where the 
35th parallel of latitude north crosses the 
Colorado River to near the crossing of the 
Nevada Southern Gas Co. pipeline. Up- 
stream from this point a series of groins, or 
jetties, to extend outward from the Nevada 
bank of the river will be constructed. These 
groins, or jetties, will serve to define the 
Nevada bank of the stream and will confine 
the stream between the ends of the jetties 
and the streambank in Arizona. The cen- 
ter of the resulting channel will be some- 
what eastward of the center of the natural 
channel of the stream. Above the point of 
confiuence of the groins to Davis Dam the 
river flows between stable and well-defined 
banks. 

There is need in the enforcement and ad- 
ministration of the laws of the two States 
for an exact and definite location of the 
State line in the above-described segment 
of the river, and the fixing of this line is the 
problem which confronted the two commis- 
sions which delved into this matter. 

Subsequent to the joint report of the 
commissions the States of Arizona and Ne- 
vada, through their legislatures, approved 
statutorily the proposed boundary. 





PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
pan-American system is 3 score and 10 
years old today—plus 1 to grow on. 

It is 71 years since the first Interna- 
tional Conference of American States 
was convened in Washington, an occa- 
sion now celebrated by the annual ob- 
servance of Pan American Day. 

And as our Union of American nations 
marks another birthday, we discover our 
body is afflicted with some of the prob- 
lems—and even a few of the creaking 
joints—that come to anyone who has 
watched seven decades pass by. 

We have grown in wisdom. I fer- 
vently hope that our Union has also 
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gained in courage and determination. 
We can take a lesson from another 
oldster—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany, who spoke in the Senate 
yesterday, and whose 85 years have pro- 
duced a courageous discipline of mind 
and will, equal to any challenge the 
Communists have been able to hurl at 
him. He gave leadership to Western 
Europe in a time of peril, and Western 
Europe is still free. 

It is just such an indomitable spirit 
as that of Konrad Adenauer that we 
need to inject into our Union of the 
Americas. 

Technological and social changes have 
swept the American hemisphere ‘since 
1890, when our Pan American Union was 
formed. Some nations have experienced 
great advances in democratic and eco- 
nomic betterment of their people; while 
others have tagged along. 

In spite of much heartening progress, 
the concept of pan-American unity faces 
its gravest test on its 71st birthday. 

To millions in Latin America, life is 
still a scrubby existence in a prison of 
ignorance where dwell disease, poverty, 
and despair. 

There are hopes that liberation is 
coming through teaching, understand- 
ing, cooperation, and economic assist- 
ance. 

President Kennedy’s “Alianza Para 
Progreso” is more than an aid program. 
It is a promise of a new liberty for 
scores of millions. 

But no single nation, nor any single 
program, however enlightened or far 
reaching it may be, will solve the social 
and economic problems of Latin Amer- 
ica. For some of these problems are as 
big as the continent itself. 

The advance must come in an alliance 
for progress—a league of understanding 
and mutual trust shared by all free 
nations in the hemisphere. 

But there is an even greater need to be 
filled by our union of American Republics 
than that of bringing about vast social 
and economic changes. 

The American Republics must first 
face up to the real and deadly threat of 
communism in our own midst. 

The next few months, possibly even 
the next few weeks, can decide if the 
union of American Republics is able to 
survive an alien disease and is able to 
cast out the Red canker from the hemi- 
spheric body. 

I am confident that our system of free 
American Republics will triumph. I am 
confident that the spirit of liberty flames 
too brightly to be quenched by any dic- 
tator in the mold of Fidel Castro—even 
though he acts as the cat’s-paw for in- 
ternational Communists. 

But I am realistic enough to know that 
we cannot hope the Castro-Communist 
challenge into oblivion. We cannot wish 
this evil to be gone, and then rub our 
eyes and discover that freedom has re- 
placed tyranny in Cuba, at no cost in 
flesh and muscle and sacrifice. Surely 
the spirit of those who choose liberty will 
be tested. 

The Organization of American States 
must face up to the major test for which 
it has been preparing since the end of 
World War II. In that interim, by the 
terms of the Rio Treaty, signed by all of 
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the inter-American Republics—and as 
buttressed by the Caracas Agreement 
and Declaration of San José, the threat 
of a massive Communist assault was an- 
ticipated—and a course of action to repel 
the invasion was carefully spelled out. 

Now the invasion has come. The first 
Red wave has swept over Cuba. New 
waves are cresting, threatening to de- 
stroy the democratic structure of every 
Latin American nation, one at a time— 
if the hemisphere does not rally its 
forces to resist. 

Western Europe is free today because 
its nations unified against the Com- 
munist wave. In southeast Asia, the 
SEATO nations have promised to act to- 
gether against communism. 

Now the hour of truth has rung for our 
own union of nations. The major Com- 
munist offensive is mounted in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. We must decide now 
if we will act jointly to preserve our free- 
dom, or suffer the consequences. 

I should like to read a letter which I 
have sent to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, containing a thought which, I be- 
lieve, is highly appropriate on this Pan 
American Day: 


The United States and its southeast Asian 
allies demonstrated courage and determina- 
tion at the recent SEATO Conference in meet- 
ing head on the Red-inspired Lao crisis. 

I commend you particularly for your im- 
pressive leadership at the Conference at 
Bangkok, which resulted in the decision by 
SEATO members to take whatever action 
might be appropriate under the terms of the 
SEATO Treaty to deal with the Communist 
intervention in Laos, if efforts to reach a 
peaceful solution are frustrated. 

The willingness of free governments to 
make common cause against a common 
threat gave the world a vivid lesson, one 
which was not lost on those who would un- 
ceasingly test the mettle of the free people. 

The Communist threat to southeast Asia 
has been recognized. Our reaction was nec- 
essary, swift, and realistic. 

Now I believe we must take the same nec- 
essary, swift and realistic action to erase the 
equally grave threat which a Communist 
Cuba poses to the security of our own 
hemisphere. 

I respectfully suggest that you, as Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, instruct 
our representatives in the Organization of 
American States to call for a meeting of con- 
sultation of the OAS under the provisions of 
the Rio Treaty to deal with the Cuban crisis, 
and that you announce your willingness to 
attend the conference wherever it might be 
held, and that you offer the same stanch 
leadership to the nations of the Americas 
as you gave to the free countries of south- 
east Asia. 

Pedro Beltran, the Prime Minister of Peru 
and the steadfast friend of democracy, re- 
cently gave this grave warning: 

“If the United States does not step for- 
ward now with dynamic leadership to meet 
the unceasing conspiracy, on our own shores, 
of the Soviet Union and Red China, Latin 
America is lost. And if Latin America, with 
all its 200 million people, is lost, so also is 
the United States.”’ 

Prime Minister Beltran asked: 

“But would it not be tragic if the United 
States won the Congo, secured Berlin, 
triumphed in Laos * * * while in the end 
a victorious Communist thrust for power 
took place in the heart of its own 
hemisphere?” 

If Laos is a Red testing ground for south- 
east Asia, then surely Cuba must be con- 
sidered a Red proving range in the Western 
Hemisphere—to probe the courage and re- 
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a direct Communist challenge. If that 
challenge is met half-heartedly, then we in 
the hemisphere can expect that the Cuban 
proving ground will be transformed into a 
springboard for either Communist subver- 
sion or intimidation—backed by 30,000 tons 
of Soviet arms. 

The OAS has broad powers, conferred in 
the Rio Treaty and buttressed by the dec- 
laration of Caracas and San José, to repel 
any alien penetration of the Americas by 
political, economic and—under some cir- 
cumstances—military means. A_ foreign 
ideology has penetrated this hemisphere but 
the treaty powers have not been invoked. 

A specially called meeting of the OAS to 
deal with the problem of communism in 
neighboring Cuba would be a moral, legal, 
and correct way to meet the situation. I 
am confident that such a conference under 
your resolute leadership would lead to uni- 
fied hemispheric action against Communist 
inroads in the Americas. 


Mr. President, I feel the U.S. Govern- 
ment must assume leadership on this 
historic day which is called Pan Amer- 
ican Day. I can think of no better time 
for all free people of this hemisphere to 
begin to organize their efforts to get rid 
of communism in this hemisphere. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the able Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I have listened with 
interest to the address by our distin- 
guished friend from Florida. Earlier to- 
day I spoke upon this general subject. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with the recommendations which the 
Senator from Florida has made. I think 
we must act with a more definite plan. 
We must exercise leadership in bringing 
this problem to the attention of the 
Organization of American States. 

I know of the long standing interest of 
the Senator from Florida in the problem. 
I join with him, and I feel sure many 
other Members of this body join with 
him, in urging the Department of State 
to take the quickest possible action to 
seize the initiative in this regard, be- 
fore it is too late. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator. As stated, we thoroughly ap- 
prove of what the Secretary of State did 
in moving to Bangkok and in organizing 
the SEATO nations to join together in 
resisting Communist aggression. Those 
nations will take whatever steps need 
to be taken. I commend the Secretary 
for that leadership. Certainly, the time 
has come when similar leadership on the 
part of the Secretary of State needs to 
be asserted in this hemisphere with re- 
spect to the problem of Cuba. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 





VETERAN’S ADMINISTRATION LOAN 
GUARANTEE AND DIRECT HOME 
LOAN PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR II AND VETER- 
ANS OF THE KOREAN CONFLICT 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 

short while ago the distinguished ma- 

jority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] obtained 
permission that H.R. 5723, a bill passed 
by the House of Representatives, lie on 
the desk. I should like to make a brief 
statement in regard to the bill, because 
it is a somewhat extraordinary measure. 
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‘sponsiveness of the American republics to 


This is, I regard, a somewhat extraor- 
dinary procedure. It is resorted to at 
times, but usually I as well as other Sen- 
ators frown upon the practice. There 
is, I think, ample justification for this 
procedure in this case. 

H.R. 5723 is a bill which would provide 
extensions for the VA loan guarantee and 
direct home loan programs for veterans 
of World War II until July 25, 1967, and 
for veterans of the Korean conflict until 
January 31, 1975. The bill also would 
establish a formula for determining the 
continuing eligibility for veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict to 
participate in each of these programs. 
The bill would further provide addition- 
al funds for direct loans to be made dur- 
ing the proposed period of extension of 
that program. 

On March 29, 1961, the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarBorovuGH] joined 
with me in introducing a bill, S. 1481, 
which contains similar provisions as are 
contained in H.R. 5723 in relation to the 
VA direct loan program. In turn, I 
joined with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] in sponsoring a bill, S. 
1482, which contains the same provisions 
as does H.R. 5723 for extending the VA 
loan guarantee program. My bill was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, while the bill re- 
lating to the VA loan guarantee program 
was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Since our bills somewhat split H.R. 
5723 down the middle as they individu- 
ally pertain to the direct-loan program 
and the loan guarantee program, we 
were both hopeful that action by the two 
committees would occur simultaneously 
so that the two bills could come before 
the Senate for consideration at the same 
time. This has been done in the past. 
The Housing Subcommittee has today 
completed 9 days of hearings on S. 1481 
and other measures, and it is my under- 
standing that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare shortly will consider 
S. 1482. 

In order to expedite the business of 
the Senate, it was felt that H.R. 5723 
should be held at the desk so that if fa- 
vorable action is taken by each commit- 
tee on the bills now pending, H.R. 5723 
could be called from the table and acted 
upon by the Senate. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to speak at length in support 
of the Senate committee’s bill, which 
has already been ably presented and dis- 
cussed by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] and others, 
but I should like to introduce into the 
REcorpD some of the evidence which shows 
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the urgent human reasons why the Mc- 
Namara. bill should be passed. There are 
also ample economic justifications for in- 
creasing the minimum wage and for ex- 
panding minimum wage coverage. 

The objective of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is to eliniinate, as rapidly as 
practicable, in those industries which are 
engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce, “labor con- 
ditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers.” The question 
then arises how high the minimum rate 
would have to be set to provide such a 
minimum standard of living. Defining 
“minimum standard of living’ is, of 
course, a matter of individual judgment. 
Also, with respect to any particular 
worker, the amount required to maintain 
whatever level of living is considered 
“minimum” depends on his family status. 
Obviously, a lower income would be re- 
quired for a worker who lives alone than 
for one who has several dependents. 

A number of State and Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies have developed lists 
of goods and services intended to re- 
flect a modest but adequate level of 
living in terms of standards prevailing 
in the 1950’s for single persons and 
families of varying sizes. If these mini- 
mum living budgets are placed beside the 
prevailing wage rates and annual in- 
comes of the workers now covered and 
those covered under the McNamara bill, 
we find convincing evidence of the 
human necessities which will be met, and 
only modestly, by this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following brief tables be 
printed at this point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

TaBLe 1.—Cost-of-living budget for a woman 


worker in the District of Columbia, Au- 
gust 1960 


(Adjusted from September 1959) 




















Weekly 

Items of expenditure: cost 
Food and housing---~-....--=----- $17.44 
POO ce cewe wens mood iis 19. 85 
WRU oo hitsittticinnmonncstnindeagad 7. 59 
CIOCS cnc ce kescesce-oshegus 5. 32 
Other living expenses--_............ 15. 45 
Clothing upkeep--.-._...--....... 1.17 
PRSRGREE GHNG 2 cn ciin-ceemeee 1.56 
eae ole 2. 08 
Meswatiewa. 5 esses as zcce 2. 21 
Transportation =~ .22.22..22626. 35 2. 80 
TRSUTANCO... ese we sib ie ls 60 
Miscellaneous........ ...Jgsuesc. 3. 03 
Emergency fund-..-....-....-.. 2.00 

Cost of commodities and 

ROE VICE inns chain ascticaemioed 38. 21 
Federal income tax.........-....- 6.10 
District of Columbia income tax... . 58 
Social security tax..........-..... 1.39 
Total cost of budget.....-... 46. 28 


1If all meals could be eaten at home, the 
cost would be $8.52. But since a working 
woman usually must eat lunches out, this 
budget allows $6.80 a week for groceries and 
$3.05 for lunches. 


Source: District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage and Industrial Board. 
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This budget was prepared in September 
1959 by a committee appointed by the Board 
and provides for food and housing for a 
woman living in a group of three. 

The major commodity and service items 
have been adjusted by the appropriate in- 
dexes of the Consumer Price Index for Wash- 
ington, D.C., as of August 1960. The items 
of transportation, insurance, and emergency 
fund have not been adjusted. 


TaBLe 2—Comparison of cost of living budg- 
ets for workingwomen in New Jersey (Sep- 
tember 1958) and Minnesota (October 
1960) 


New Jersey Minne- 
sota ? 
(Minne- 
Living | Living |apolis, St. 
at alone ? |}Paul, and 
home ! Duluth) 











Total annual minimum 
budget 


$2, 729 $3, 479 


2, 106 





Other essentials, - ........-- 60 60 86 
Ins'irance ($1,000 policy) ---- 30 30 31 
Soelial security tax..." -_-- 489 439 75 
Bonne FO sc. hia -ssp i 379 379 5358 
I a tie ctonnitacngnt 273 273 None 


1 Living at home with her family, eating lunches out. 
3 ene Te in a furnished room, eating 3 meals a day 


"3 Contribution to family expenses. 
4 Includes $27 disability insurance. 
5 Includes $29 State income tax. 


Source: New Jersey oe of Labor and Indus- 
try, “Cost of Living for Women Workcers,”’ September 
1958; Industrial Commission of Minnesota, “Minimum 
Cost of Living Budgets for Working Women and Minors 
in Minnesota,”” October 1960. 


TaBLe 3.—Annual costs of the city worker’s 
family budget, 20 large cities, autumn 
1959 


Total 

City and suburbs: budget 
itt ncimeteetirincn geriteaintenn hee $5, 642 
EE 5, 718 
i ctiteocninneennnntions-hewl 6,317 
COs nk ini einen Qeiened 6, 567 
CR oasis Leu tekcein 6, 100 
Cleveiniih ss svc eiccensendcn Geis 6, 199 
Wp 2.525 ~ s Eee A ee: 6, 072 
Se RE EEE EP SES) 5, 370 
I I ecco nine cal erie eaten 5, 964 
Be ER ecthine desses inate onan 6, 285 
Minneapolis... --.nemennase 6, 181 
MOU Sinn wo cknneraienmrete 5,970 
PREG EIIES 2<nn- <meta 5, 898 
PUR own whistle - 6,199 
Portland, .Oreg.--.....--.--.-.i-. 6, 222 
tn totecnlinsetpencnereageemene amneeom 6, 266 
all Dede at 6, 304 
Ne are tes ieearrenes 5, 693 
ea Thatta Fat ede am ar lea 6, 562 
WENGE, ie dmernennger-carne 6, 147 


1¥For a family of 4, including an employed 
husband of 38, wife, an 8-year-old girl, and 
a 13-year-old boy. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TaBLe 4.—£Z£stimated annual cost of goods 
and services providing the same level of 
well-being among families of different 
sizes, 20 large cities and suburbs, autumn 
1959 





cwrB| Esti- 








Esti- Esti- 
City mated | mated | cost | mated 
2-per- } 3-per- | for 4- | 5-per- 
son son | person] son 

a $3, 194 | $4,211 | $4,840 $5, 808 
Baltimore. ---__.-.--- 3,201 | 4,220] 4,850 5, 820 
Bemmoi& . 3A 3, 520 4, 641 5, 334 6, 401 
Chicago. _.......-..- 3, 701 4,878 4, GOT 6, 728 
Cincinnati__.__.._.-.-| 3,408 | 4,492] 5,163 6, 196 
Cleveland. - | 3.501} 4,615] 5,305| 6,366 
Detroit. ...........-- 3, 433 4, 525 5, 201 6, 241 
Houston__ 3, 051 4, 021 4, 622 5, 546 
Kansas City. 3,359 | 4,428 | 5,090 6, 108 

Angeles. __ 3,514 | 4,683 | 5,325 6, 390 
Minneapolis. 3, 409 4,494 5, 165 6, 198 
New York_---__---- $, 332 4, 392 5, 048 6, 058 
Philadelphia___--.--- | 3, 280 4,324 4, 970 5, 964 
Pittsburgh...........| 3,474 4, 580 | 5, 264 6, 317 
Portland, Oreg......| 3, 420 4,508 | 5, 182 6, 218 
St. Lonis._.........-]| 3,479 4,588 { 5,271 6, 325 
San Francisco --~ ...-- 3,525 |. 4,647 | 5,341 6, 409 
Scranton.._....- 3,190 | 4,206) 4,834 5, 801 
Seattle.._..._..._..| 3,697 4, 874 | 5,602} 6,722 
Washington, D.C_ +] 3, 431 4, 523 in, 5, 199 6, 239 








1 The head of all these families is age 35-55, and the 
family composition is as follows: 

2-person: Husband and wife. 

3-person: Husband and wife, 1 ehild between 6-16 
years, 

4-person: Husband and wife, 2 children, oldest be- 
tween 6-16 years. 

5-person: Husband and wife, 3 children, oldest be- 
tween 6-16 years. 


Source: ‘Interim City Worker's Family Budget,” 

USDL, BLS, Monthly Labor Review, August 1960. 
Estimates for the 2-, 3-, and 5-person families based on 
the budget for a family of 4. Estimates indicate that the 
total cost of goods, rents, and services for a 2-person, 
husband-wife family, aged 35 to 55 years, would be about 
66 percent of that for the 4-person budget-type family; 
for a 3-person family in this age range, with a child be- 
tween 6 and 16 years, about 87 percent; and for a 5-person 
family, with the oldest child between 6 and 16 years, 
about 120 percent. ‘These costs are for 1-carner families. 

The Consumer Price Index in 1959 {average of 12 
months) was 124.6;in February 1961, it was 127.5. There- 


fore, for February 1961, these figures would be approxi- 


mately 2.3 percent higher 


TaBLeE 5.—Difference between the costs of 
annual minimal living budgets and yearly 
incomes for a single woman and families in 
Washington, D.C. 








Hourly rate :nd annual in- 


come (amount more or less 











than minimum) 
Size of family, annual | 
cost minimum $1.25 {$i hourly,| $0.75 
budget ! hourly, $40 hourly, 
$50 weekly, $30 
weekly, weekly, 
$2,500. | annually| $1,500 
annually annually 
(i) Single woman,? 
la eee +$193 —$307 —$807 
(2) Family of 2,3 $3,510_| —1,010 —1, 510 —2,010 
(3) Family of 3,3 $4,627_| —2,127 —2, 627 —3, 127 
(4) Family of 43 $5,318. —2,818 | —3,318 —3, 818 
(5) Family of 5,* $6,382_| —3,882 | —4,382 —4, 882 


1 For woman includes taxes costs; others’ costs 
arefor and services only. 

2 Cost of living budget based on August 1960 prices for 
woman living in a group of 3, District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety Board. 

? The head of all these families is age 35-55, and the 
family composition is as oe 

2-person: Husband and w 

3-person; Husband and ite, 1 child between 6-16 


years. 
4-person: Husband and wife, 2 children, oldest be- 

tween 6-16 years. 
: Husband and wife, 3 children, oldest be- 


5-person 
tween 6-16 years 

Minimum for 2- 4-, and 5-member families taken 
from Bureau of ne Piorletion District of Columbia, 
Monthly a Review, August 1960, based on autumn 
1959 prices, Costs given are at estimated February 1961 
prices, which were 102.3 percent of autumn 1959 prices, 

Based on 2,000 hours of wages; 62 weeks of living. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Table 1 is the mini- 
mum adequate cost of living budget for 
a woman worker in the District of Co. 
lumbia for August 1960, developed by the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage and 
Industrial Board. 

Table 2 is a comparison of costs of 
living budgets for workingwomen in New 
Jersey, September 1958, and Minnesota 
October 1960, according to the New Jer- 
sey Department of Labor and Industry 
and the Industrial Commission of 
Minnesota. 

Table 3 shows the annual costs of the 
city worker’s budget for a family of four 
in 20 large cities for autumn 1959, as 
developed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and State estimates of annual 
earnings necessary to support a single 
woman without dependents compiled by 
the AFL-CIO research division. 

Table 4 shows the estimated annual 
cost of goods and services providing the 
same level of well-being among families 
of different sizes in 20 large cities and 
suburbs, autumn 1959, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Table 5 is based on the preceding 
tables, with prices adjusted to February 
1961, and shows the annual deficiencies 
in the budgets of single women and fam- 
ilies in the District of Columbia when the 
wage earner gets less than the maximum 
rate proposed under the McNamara bill. 


THE WOMAN WORKER 


Mr. President, these tables speak con- 
vincingly for themselves, but by way of 
brief illustration, let us look at the plight 
of the woman worker. A woman worker 
in the District of Columbia, if she is self- 
supporting with no dependents, is be- 
tween 25 and 30 years of age, and lives 
in a family group of three, sharing hous- 
ing and food costs with the family and 
securing lunches away from home 5 days 
each week, needs a yearly income of 
$2,307 to maintain the recommended 
minimum but adequate standard of liv- 
ing. Table 5 shows that she can main- 
tain this minimum standard only if she 
is employed at $1.25 an hour, the maxi- 
mum provided in the McNamara bill. . If 
she gets only $1 an hour, she will incur 
a deficit annually of $307, and if she gets 
only 75 cents an hour her annual income 
will be $807 less. than necessary to main- 
tain the minimum standard. 

But many women workers, of course, 
cannot secure the economies of living 
provided by living in a group of three. 
The workingwoman living at home with 
her family in New Jersey, for example, 
needs—at 1958 prices, which have in- 
creased by 3.2 percent—an annual in- 
come of $2,729, or $229 more than she 
would earn at $1.25 an hour, and $729 
more than she would earn at $1 an hour. 
But all women cannot live at home 
either. If this same New Jersey woman 
were to attempt to live alone in a fur- 
nished room, eating three meals a day in 
restaurants, she would need an annual 
income of $3,479, or $979 more than she 
would earn if she was employed at $1.25 
an hour. Since 1958 prices have in- 
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creased by about 3.2 percent, these defi- 
ciencies would be substantially higher. 
I have noted that some of my col- 
leagues who most. vigorously oppose the 
modest coverage and minimum wage 
proposals of the McNamara bill are 
those who speak out loudly against al- 
leged “deficit financing” and “backdoor 
financing.” One might well wonder 
what is their view of the plight of the 
woman worker who would run a yearly 
deficit of from $300 to $1,000 if she at- 
tempted to maintain a minimum ade- 
quate standard of living at the current 
minimum wage of $1. I should not like 
to suggest that the opponents of the Mc- 
Namara bill are defending individual 
“deficit financing” or “back-door financ- 
ing’—whatever that might mean in the 


State estimates of annual earnings necessary to support a single woman without dependents 
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case of the workingwoman—but the 
implication is there. If the opponents 
of the McNamara bill are not defend- 
ing individual deficit financing, then the 
evidence suggests they are defending the 
less-than-adequate standard of living. 

These minimum budgets do not pro- 
vide for steak and prime rib on any day, 
but only for hamburger or chicken oc- 
casionally. The woman working for 
less than $1.25 today, must reduce her 
living standard substantially below the 
adequate minimum. I invite my col- 
leagues who oppose this bill to examine 
these minimum budgets to see how they 
would suggest the woman worker adjust 
her budget in order to live on less than 
$1.25 an hour. I do not think they will 
find any of the alternatives appealing. 





Percent 
} | ehange in | 


| Annual | Consumer Annual cost 
State | Date surveyed budvet | Price Index, | December 
survey date | 1960 

j to December | 

} 1960 
a Sr venseceretleeseimalitinecsinisssieinn tetaelttaadl paces hh LO eae Vile: 
GS Lis day asd Gad dsninkinn cine = seibinehahonla ihe February 1954... ...--- $2, 313 +10.9 $2, 565 
 pttncinbinamenedbbnaniiaannign amet March 1960-_ -._--.-.-- 2, 647 | ae 3 bts 
lA REG SEI i O87 ~~ SR 2, 176 +11.0 2, 415 
SD Aad sbdUckdbi inde ees sc lak dasa) SRE BOURs me once ph = 1, 867 +25.1 2, 336 
District of Columbia_.............-......-....| September 1959- - ...-- 2, 364 |_ Awe oe Jiaae 
I nn ecetinaonannbescaseha sag -oanges At Meads 1, 992 +25. 5 2, 500 
i 2 cts eR weveiowwsasudens on Seboe December 1950. .....-- 2, 236 +19.3 2, 668 
SBS Blass cS. Sik ddd February 1954_-____--- 1, 967 +10.9 2, 181 
al tein Mth denna Sebameer ante October 1960_........- BOS 19115 ..026..5245 iin 
New Jersey opaaees .| September 1958. _.-_.- 3, 479 +3.1 3, 587 
TAA Nia Jo cosha inst tneate has onsale February 1959-_......- IE oot oe tS «cea ccetabicien 
Cepevivania.. pdm Sina May. 1057 - ...--.54<... 2, 799 +6.6 2, 984 
ee een fee eee need | October 1950 2, 230 +21. 4 2, 707 
Washingion bet dcbsckbob stoi shubwdsesoakstovwed May 1952 2, 664 +12.8 3, 005 











Source: American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, except figures for California and 


Oregon, which ar* from State reports. 


We have so far considered only the 
workingwoman with no dependents. 
For a man with no dependents, the min- 
imum budget cost would be about 10 
percent higher than for a woman, and 
the deficits cited would be correspond- 
ingly higher. 

THE FAMILY WORKER 

Now, when we add to the problems of 
the underpaid worker the consideration 
that many workers must also support a 
wife and children, the deficits in income 
become appalling. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, a four-person family, composed 
of husband and wife and two children, 
requires an income of $5,318 to afford 
the minimum adequate goods and serv- 
ices, plus an additional $948 annually to 
pay for personal taxes and insurance. 
This means that a worker who is paid 
$1.25 an hour and who is the sole sup- 
porter of his family earns $3,766 less 
than the minimum needed. Even if his 
wife also worked and received $1.25 an 
hour, their combined income would still 
fall short of the minimum needed by 
$1,266. 

How then does the low-paid worker’s 
family survive? ‘The answers are un- 
appetizing, shabby, and miserable. The 
answers are undefensible for a country 
which had a gross national product of 
$404.8 billion in 1960 and a real product 
per employed person of $6,652. The an- 
Swers are inadequate food, housing, 
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clothing, and education for millions of 
Americans. One answer for my own 
State is reflected in the recent report of 
the Census Bureau that nearly 14% mil- 
lion Illinois residents are living in un- 
sound housing. 

Examples of this kind of “solution” to 
the problem of inadequate wages do not 
need to be listed. If all of us are not 
aware of the plight of the families whose 
wage earners receive less than $1.25 an 
hour, then I invite attention to these 
tables. 

The McNamara bill will help 4% mil- 
lion workers who are paid an hourly rate 
insufficient to buy the minimum ade- 
quate goods and services needed by one 
adult. 

Of the currently covered 24 million 
workers, 3,021,000 now receive less than 
$1.25 an hour, 2,417,000 receive less than 
$1.20, 1,906,000 less than $1.15, 1,315,060 
less than $1.10, and 912,000 less than 
$1.05. 

Of the 4,086,000 workers to be covered 
under the McNamara bill, 1,469,000, or 
36 percent, now receive less than $1.25, 
and 728,000 workers, or 17.8 percent, re- 
ceive less than $1 an hour. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the distribution by average 
hourly earnings of presently covered em- 
ployees and of employees newly covered 
by H.R.. 3935 be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Distribution by average hourly earnings of 
presently covered employees and of em- 

ployees newly covered by H.R. 3935 


Currently covered | Newly covered 




















Hourly earn- nETee _, 

ings level od ee . ole 
Number Percent 4} ; Number Percent 

Thou- Thou- 

sands sands 
Total__..-_.- 23, 857 100. 0 4, 086 100. 0 
Under 90,60....|.-.---_--. bebacvedt 53 3 
WA italian al 155 3.8 
Sie tel -cheneccre herve desea 306 7.5 
ee. eed 5il 12.6 
S100. a Ao teak dled } 725 17.8 
$1.05....| 912 3.8 850 20.8 
S140...1 2 one 5.5 1, 005 24.6 
$1.15. ...| 1,906 8.0 1, 148 28.1 
$1.20... 2, 417 10.1 1, 352 33.1 
$1.25. _ 3, 021 12.7 1, 469 36.0 
$1.25 and over. 20, 836 87.3 2, 617 64.0 








Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, can 
we ignore the plight of these 4,480,000 
workers and their families who must 
exist on a substandard level? The hu- 
man side of the minimum wage pro- 
posals before us is not the only consid- 
eration, but I submit that it should be 
foremost in our minds. 

I would now like to comment briefly 
on the economic justification for the 
McNamara bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent that two additional tables be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Changes in average hourly earnings, Con- 

sumer Price Inder, and productivity, 1956 

to current period 








Current period 
Base 
Indicator period 
number| Num- | Index 
ber 
March | December 1960 
1956 
Average hourly earning: 
PG ise encengetivns24 % = 2 70 114.9 
Contract construction. -.- 3.38 125, 7 
Manufaeturing..........- . 3 2.32 119.0 
Local railways and 
buslines.........-.-.| 1.94 2. 36 121.6 
Telephone (commu- 
nications)__........ 1.84 2.32 126. 1 


Ma s.clecks 1,89 2. 44 129.1 

Gas a electric util- 
Ba hdecpnsieinens 2.17 2. 76 127.2 
Wholesale trade__-.....-- 1.99 2. 32 116. 6 





March | December 1960 ! 
1956! 


Consumer Price Index__._-.--- 114.7 | 127.5 | 111.2 


1956 1960 average ? 
average 











Productivity: 
yen eng pri- 
ae 61,377 | 60,855 98. 4 


foms)_......... 131.6 | 127.5 97.0 
QN! P total private (bil- 
lions of 1954 dollars)....| 368.2} 404.8 109.9 
Real product per man- 
Mootle 6s bss $2.80 | $3.17 113.2 


ployed pee! $5,999 | $6, 652 110.9 





5 atetenee st tatistics 1 
Fina! figures to be ae July = * : 
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Number of presently covered and newly 
covered nonsu employees who 
would recieve wage increases and amount 
of increases required under H.R. 3935 


Presently! Newly 
covered | covered 








Total mera of employees (thou- 


ec etninwnnsnnndnnioeen 23, 857 | | 4,086 
Number of employees receiving 
wage increases (thousands): 
SN Pe ccteiedbkcinpsassdae 1, 906 728 
ee atti hee ati vc cnsditedelli tn pvsotnattaieen 850 
er eee 3, 021 1, 148 
ee SR 469 
Annual increase in wage payments 
above present payments (mil- 
lions): 
BE  vcihidimtntnbtsebeekek ees $336 $218 
OO i esinnteininpoe Keka ais incinedcig Poe ioodeaee $299 
Ce cntecnstctbsingen cman $836 $502 
cbs pieck Sh acsibnichnicee Bann ends $7 
Percent increase in wage payments 
above present payments: 
i eiitirinale <owicninerdwinenctalan a 0.3 1.5 
A Se te! 2.1 
Sa ae ~ 3.5 
a ti didi er Na cincsesns~ 5.4 
Average hourly increase per em- 
ployee above present earnings: 
ela tala aptsinctaragasinstbas tng etic $0. 09 $0. 15 
Oe dba cndithwanscbetd fede wucioes $0.05 
NE lee bes dd apiletcens $0. 08 $0.09 
Al te etrniceatxthpemapnapicteeinediion ion $0.09 


1 Of the total of 20,363,000 nonsupervisory employees 
not now protected by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
——- would be brought under the minimum wage 
provisions by H.R. 3935. 


Norte.—For presently covered workers, the rate would 
be $1.15 Ist 2 years and $1.25 beginning 28 months after 
enactment. For newly covered workers, the rate would 
be $1 1st year, $1.05 2d year, $1.15 3d year, and $1.25 4th 
year. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The first table shows 
changes in average hourly earnings, con- 
sumer price index, and productivity, 1956 
to the end of 1960. 

The second shows the number of pres- 
ently covered and newly covered non- 
supervisory employees who would receive 
wage increases and amount of increases 
required under H.R. 3935. 

AMOUNTS OF WAGE INCREASES PROVIDED BY 
H.R. 3935 

During the first year after the effective 
date, H.R. 3935 would require wage in- 
creases for 1,906,000 of the presently 
covered workers, and for 728,000 of the 
newly covered workers. These are work- 
ers who are now paid less than $1.15 and 
less than $1 an hour, respectively. 
Their wages would be increased during 
the first year by a total of $554 million 
on an annual basis. During the second 
year, 850,000 of the newly covered work- 
ers would receive wage increases. On an 
annual basis, their wages during the 
second year would amount to $299 mil- 
lion more than they are now being paid. 
No presently covered workers would be 
affected in the second year. During the 
third year, 3,021,000 of the presently 
covered workers and 1,148,000 of the 
newly covered workers would receive 
wage increases and these increases would 
amount to $1,338 million more than they 
are now being paid. During the fourth 
year, the presently covered workers 
would continue to be entitled to wages 
amounting to $836 million more than 
they are now being paid. Also, 1,469,000 
newly covered workers would receive 
wage increases, and they would then be 
paid $768 million more than they now 
receive. Thus, during the fourth year, 
a total of 4,490,000 employees would be 
entitled to wages in excess of the 
amounts they are now paid, and their 
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annual wage payments would be $1,604 
million more than they are now being 
paid. 

These aggregate sums are large and 
will provide substantial increases in the 
incomes of low paid workers. Neverthe- 
less, these amounts represent very small 
fractions of total wage payments. Dur- 
ing the first and second years, the wage 
costs of all employers of the 23.9 million 
presently covered workers would be in- 
creased by only three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, and during the third year by eight- 
tenths of 1 percent. Employers of the 
4.086 million newly covered workers 
would have to increase wage costs during 
the first year by 1.5 percent, during the 
second year by 2.1 percent, during the 
third year by 3.5 percent, and during the 
fourth year by 5.4 percent. These esti- 
mates assume no offsetting increases in 
productivity. 

INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING 


Between March 1956 and December 
1960, the Consumer Price Index rose by 
11 percent. Thus, the purchasing pow- 
er of the $1 minimum wage is substan- 
tially less than it was when the rate be- 
came effective. Since 1956, the real 
earnings of workers whose wages are de- 
termined by the level of the Federal min- 
imum have declined, and this has oc- 
curred during a period when the real 
earnings of most workers were rising. 
An increase in the minimum wage to 
$1.11 would be required merely to re- 
store the purchasing power of the 1956 
rate. 

INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY 

The gross national product of the pri- 
vate sector of the economy, in 1954 dol- 
lars, increased from $368 billion in 1956 
to $404.8 billion in 1960. Employment 
decreased from 61.4 million in 1956 to 
60.9 million in 1960. If we divide the 
gross national product by the number 
of employed persons, we obtain the aver- 
age product produced per person. The 
average for 1960, $6,652, is 110.9 percent 
of the average for 1956, which was 
$5,999. 

The average real product per man- 
hour in the private sector of the econ- 
omy was $2.80 in 1956 and $3.17 in 1960, 
an increase of 13.2 percent. 

A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour 
would provide low-paid workers the same 
real wage as did the $1 minimum in 1956, 
plus a proportionate share of the bene- 
fits of increased productivity. As al- 
ready noted, to provide the original pur- 
chasing power of the $1 minimum would 
require a rate of $1.11. If $1.11 is multi- 
plied by 1.13 to allow for the increase in 
productivity, a rate of $1.254 is obtained. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The increases in the cost of living 
and in productivity which have occurred 
since the $1 rate became effective are 
reflected in substantial increases in the 
earnings levels of most workers. 

Between March 1956 and December 
1960, average hourly earnings of factory 
workers increased by 19 percent. In 
some of the higher wage manufactur- 
ing industries, wages have increased by 
substantially greater percentages. In 
some nonmanufacturing industries, 
earnings have increased by 25 percent 
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or more. This is true of contract con- 
struction, telephone and telegraph, and 
gas and electric utilities. 

An increase in the minimum rate to 
$1.25 would provide low-wage workers 
with an increase in earnings propor- 
tional to that already obtained by most 
workers. The minimum would be 
brought to about 53 percent of the aver- 
age hourly earnings. This would re- 
establish the former ratio which pre- 
vailed after the 1949 and 1955 increases, 
MINIMUM WAGE LEVELS FOR NEWLY PRO- 

TECTED WORKERS 


In keeping with the objective of the 
act, the minimum wage rate for newly 
protected workers should be the same as 
for workers who now enjoy the act’s 
protection. Both groups of workers are 
composed for the most part of primary 
breadwinners, and both also include 
some workers who have no dependents. 
The same minimum wage rate is re- 
quired to provide each group of workers 
with a minimum standard of living. 
Accordingly, H.R. 3935 would provide a 
minimum wage rate of $1.25 an hour 
for both groups of workers. 

Employers of workers who are now 
covered would be allowed 28 months to 
adjust to the $1.25 requirement. Em- 
ployers of workers who would be newly 
covered would be allowed 4 years in 
which to make the adjustment, and 
during the first year the rate for these 
workers would be only $1 an hour. This 
lower rate would be initially established 
for the newly covered workers in view 
of the fact that a large proportion of 
them are now paid less than $1 an hour, 
and immediate imposition of a higher 
rate might result, contrary to the stated 
objectives of the act, in substantial cur- 
tailment of employment. 





AFRICAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution submitted 
on behalf of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEeaTING] and myself, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 125), as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that April 15, 1961, be recognized as African 
Freedom Day; and that we extend to the 
independent countries of Africa our congrat- 
ulations and assure them of our continued 
good will. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
resolution has been cleared by the ma- 
jority and the minority leaders and the 
leadership and has been discussed with 
my cosponsor and the minority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEwN]. 
I understand that the Senator from New 
York wishes to make a statement on it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, be- 
fore we vote, I have a few remarks I 
should like to make. 
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The third annual celebration of Afri- 
can Freedom Day takes place tomorrow. 
Established by the All-African Peoples 
Conference at Accra, Ghana, in Decem- 
ber 1958, the day has been honored ever 
since. At that time, Ghana and Guinea 
were the only newly independent states 
in Africa south of the Sahara. Today 
there are 26 African nations now in- 
dependent of foreign or colonial control 
on the African Continent. Once known 
as the Dark Continent, Africa is now 
bright with the flags and colors of new 
countries seeking their place in the fel- 
lowship of nations. 

The path to independence and even 
the actual realization of independence 
has not been easy for many parts of 
Africa. One great problem, as we know, 
is economic. The first need of many 
African countries is for a diversified eco- 
nomic base, including manufacturing, 
and industrial enterprises. It will be 
necessary for the whole free world to 
pitch in and help the development of 
African nations in order to insure orderly 
progress in this area. 

We in the United States, who won our 
own independence after a long and 
bloody war, appreciate what independ- 
ence means to other nations. 

Genuine independence, freedom to de- 
velop national cultures to the richest 
degree, and security from outside inter- 
vention or aggression—these are values 
which no American citizen anywhere 
would question. Already, it is clear that 
the African peoples feel the same way. 
They want not merely the form of inde- 
pendence, but genuine independence. 
They do not want outside interference 
in their internal policies, whether by 
Communist or by former colonial powers. 

It would be less than fair not to pay 
tribute to some of the colonial powers 
which have acted, however reluctantly, 
to prepare various lands for independ- 
ence and to assist them in the first stages 
of economic development. I sincerely 
trust that the growing tide of African 
freedom will seep even into the corners 
of the Union of South Africa, and ulti- 
mately it may bring light and freedom 
there as well. 

On this third anniversary of Africa 
Freedom Day, let us renew our dedica- 
tion to freedom—freedom for all, free- 
dom from colonial oppression, freedom 
from Communist subversion, freedom 
from outside interferences, and freedom 
within the state for a rich and open so- 
ciety which will offer new and equal op- 
portunities for all. As Americans, we 
honor the aspirations of all people of 
freedom and we intend to do everything 
we can to help in the difficult transitions, 
economic and otherwise, from colonial 
— to that of free, self-governing na- 

ns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a word with reference to this 
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particular action of the Senate. This 
action is similar to that taken by the 
House on the resolution—House Resolu- 
tion 232—recognizing April 15 as Afri- 
can Freedom Day, and joining with the 
expressions and the words of the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KEaTInc], let 
me say that the people of the United 
States, in acknowledging through Con- 
gress this day as African Freedom Day, 
are expressing to the peoples of Africa 
and to the independent nations our firm 
desire for their independence, for their 
freedom, and for their progress and 
development—politically, economically, 
and socially. It is to me a very heart- 
ening sign to see the amazing progress 
that these countries are making and the 
opportunity that lies ahead for the peo- 
ple of Africa to enjoy the fruits of sci- 
ence and technology for better living. 





ASSISTANCE TO THE CHILDREN OF 
THE WORLD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have today submitted a resolution deal- 
ing with the future of the world’s most 
important assets—its children. 

The resolution is designed to provide 
U.S. leadership in helping the emerging 
nations to develop well-rounded pro- 
grams for the overall well-being of their 
children. 

NEW SPECIAL UNICEF FUND 


The modest sum of $500,000 would be 
provided for a new special fund for the 
United Nations Children’s Fund for the 
purpose of aiding self-help surveys of 
children’s needs. 

This is intended as seed money. It 
would not be used for direct services to 
children; rather it would be used to help 
devise the best possible program, organ- 
ization, and procedure for such services 
in the newer nations. 

It would enable each country to call 
upon outside professional counsel to sup- 
plement available programing skills. 
But each country would come to its own 
conclusions in its own way, as regards 
future organization and services for its 
child population. There would not be 
the slightest foisting upon any nation of 
an outsider’s concepts or possible pre- 
conceived views; each country would 
draw upon the world’s pool of technical 
skills on children’s problems, as it might 
wish. 

The concept of surveys is hardly new; 
the validity of such surveys has long 
since been fruitfully demonstrated. But 
the wherewithal has been lacking to pro- 
vide many well-rounded surveys of chil- 
dren’s needs, or, indeed to provide any 
children’s survey, whatsoever, for the 
many new nations. 


THE CHILDREN’S WORLD OF TOMORROW 


This resolution might almost be 
termed the “Children’s World of Tomor- 
row Act.” 

It is designed to help make a better 
world for children, particularly in coun- 
tries where children today suffer the 
most and are provided the least. 

Today, in many areas of Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America, the 
world of children is full of pain, misery, 
hunger, ignorance, and premature death. 
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What will a child’s world in these 
areas be like in 1965, 1970, 1975? 

If there are to be improvements—more 
schools, more food, more doctors, more 
hope, then there must be sound, orderly 
programs. Priorities must be set. First 
things must come first. Step by step, 
year by year, trained manpower for chil- 
dren’s needs must be expanded; new 
facilities must be provided for. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTIONS A SURVEY WOULD 

ANSWER 

What is each nation’s real potential 
in services to children? What does it 
want for its own children? How many 
schools, maternal and child health cen- 
ters can it afford and will it be able to 
afford? What types of professional and 
subprofessional skills does it need most? 
How much manpower with these skills 
can it train in 1 year—5 years—10? 
What is the best organization for each 
country in its particular stage of devel- 
opment? 

These are but a few of the questions 
on which a survey might provide some 
light. 

ORIGIN IN SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE STUDY 


The origin of this resolution is in in- 
formation gathered in the course of an 
international health study, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 347, 85th Congress, by 
a@ subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations. It is my privi- 
lege to serve as chairman of this study. 
This bill is based, however, on my per- 
sonal conclusions from this study and 
that of the staff It is offered as one 
Senator’s approach to this problem. 

One of the most important findings, 
in my judgment, has been that the 
health of children—or, for that matter, 
of adults—in the emerging countries of 
the world cannot be assured by medical 
services alone, as important as the latter 
are. 

There should be sound organization 
for social and economic development— 
organization in national capitals and in 
the grassroots—in rural villages and in 
cities. ‘This resolution might help fit 
children’s programs into such an overall 
development, if overall plans exist or can 
be formulated. 

The “seed money” in this resolution 
would help emerging countries to look 
ahead. For a sum of perhaps $25,000 
for, let us say, a new nation of 3 million 
or 5 million, the 130 million people of the 
United States would help that country 
build for its children in its own way and 
by the latter’s own timetable of pro- 
grams. 

NEED FOR LONG-RANGE VIEW 


For years, some of us in the Congress 
have urged policymakers in the execu- 
tive branch to look ahead. 

For the United States, its friends and 
its allies to be buffeted year after year, 
from crisis to crisis, without plan or pro- 
gram for the future, makes no sense. 

Many U.S. experts at the working 
echelons in foreign policy knew of the 
need for a long-range program. But 
some of those on top refused to look 
beyond their noses to more than the next 
12 months. 

Now, under the new. administration, I 
am confident that we are going to help 
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our friends to help themselves; not for 
a fiscal year but for the long pull. 


CHILDREN OF AFRICA YESTERDAY—-LEADERS OF 
TODAY 


Today all of Africa is in ferment. 
Who, may I ask, leads Africa today, but 
the men who were its children two or 
more decades ago? 

In the Congo: Kasavubu, Ileo, Mo- 
butu, Tsombe, Gizenga. 

In Ghana: Nkrumah. 

In Guinea: Toure. 

In Kenya: Mboya. 

In—or outside—Algeria: Abbas. 

In Rhodesia: Banda. 

In Tanganyika: Nyerere. 

These are but a few of the new person- 
alities who are shaping the world’s 
future. 

These men did not spring full grown 
from nowhere. They are today what 
they were shaped into becoming during 
the early formative years of their lives. 
They are the product of the forces of the 
last several decades. They are the re- 
sult, in part, of wnat the West did and 
what it did not do. 

The resolution which I am offering to- 
day is designed to help the emerging 
nations program ahead for its future 
leaders—for the Kasavubus, the Mboyas 
of tomorrow; to help develop healthy, 
well-educated youngsters who can build 
a better, more peaceful and freer world. 
RESOLUTION TO BE OFFERED AS MUTUAL SECU- 

RITY AUTHORIZATION AMENDMENT 


It will be my intention to offer this 
resolution in its substance as an amend- 
ment to the 1962 fiscal year mutual secu- 
rity authorization bill. 

Since some weeks will elapse before 
the MSA bill is sent to the Congress, my 
hope is that by introducing the bill now, 
the executive branch can begin the proc- 
ess of evaluating it and developing its 
findings and reactions. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


I ask unanimous consent that a mem- 
orandum which I have prepared on the 
subject of this resolution be printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp, and 
that it be followed by the text of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum and resolution were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR HUMPHREY ON 
Se.Fr-HELP SURVEY FOR CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Most of the world’s children live in devel- 
oping countries. In most of these countries, 
governments are not now in a position to 
develop comprehensive programs for their 
children—either this year, or for years ahead. 


LACK OF ORGANIZED PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


At present, in most of these underdevel- 
oped countries, responsibility for children’s 
needs tends to be splintered among a wide 
variety of government agencies. Funds are 
usually so scarce that by the time these vari- 
ous agencies get around, if at all, to pro- 
grams for children, there is usually only a 
minimum of resources left. 

Much effort in these various countries is 
understandably channeled toward produc- 
tion—increase in gross national product. 
Much funds go to ministries of public works 
to develop new highways, factories, hydro- 
electric plants and other facilities which will 
generate wealth—new goods and services. 
Often, comparatively little is available for 
social services. A ministry of health will 
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provide as best it can for children’s health. 
A ministry of education will do whatever is 
possible to help build new schools and con- 
tribute to teachers’ salaries. Perhaps a min- 
istry of labor may provide to some extent for 
meeting the problems of child workers. 

But rarely is there a coordinated plan for 
looking at the needs of the whole child and 
of the child population as a whole. 


IMPRESSIVE PROGRESS IN MANY LANDS 


This does not mean that the underdevel- 
oped countries have not made great progress 
in providing for the needs of children. 
Actually, if one considers the financial lim- 
itations, impressive progress has been made 
by many of the emerging lands. The situa- 
tion in each varies somewhat, despite prob- 
lems which they share. 

The purpose of the resolution being offered 
today is to enable these countries to move 
ahead, to build upon whatever foundations 
they thomselves may have already laid. It is 
to help them help themselves and to help 
others. It would help, not at the “retail’’ 
level, so to speak, of services today, but at 
the level of policy programing for a nation 
as a whole for the future. 

These further facts should be noted: 


PRIOR UNICEF SURVEY REVIEW 


1. The United Nations General Assembly 
has expressed its mandate for permanent 
children programs for the emerging nations. 
Accordingly, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund has given deep and prolonged consid- 
eration to the challenge of surveys of this 
nature. The Executive Board of UNICEF 
asked UNICEF's able Executive Director, Mr. 
Maurice Pate, to consult with the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and with 
beneficiary countries as to what they 
regarded as the highest priority needs and 
how UNICEF might assist them more effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Pate was asked, as well, to develop 
recommendations on the possibility of wider 
survey of children’s needs. Much progress 
has been made under that UNICEF man- 
date. 

Four specialized agencies, FAO, ILO, 
UNESCO, and WHO, have sent to UNICEF 
overall studies on the needs of children, and 
a like report has been received from the 
Inter-American Institute of the Child 
(Montevideo). A suggestion that countries 
might undertake their own studies aroused 
great interest and so far some 20 countries 
have sent in their studies. Some of these 
are quite thorough but many indicate the 
need of some more professional and tech- 
nical help in order to perfect the study and 
bring it to a point where some really con- 
crete action can be taken. As a result of 
these initial studies, UNICEF will be ab- 
stracting useful materials to guide it in 
its future services to mothers and children. 
There still remains, however, a great deal 
of work to get down to the bottom of the 
need and the problems in many of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries; for this 
purpose they will need outside help and 
experience to get the task done. 


LIMITED SUM TO BE AVAILABLE TO EACH LAND 


2. If approved, this resolution would pro- 
vide the minimal outside financial aid nec- 
essary to get the UNICEF survey program 
rolling in high gear. Five hundred thousand 
dollars may appear like a large sum to 
UNICEF. It is a small sum compared to $3 
billion in the annual U.S. mutual security 
program. Moreover, when the sum is sub- 
divided among the many countries which 
would be eligible for assistance, it can be 
seen that only a comparatively modest 
amount would be available for each, and 
then only on the basis of a priority system. 


OUR TRADITION IN UNICEF 


8. The United States has a noble tradi- 
tion of leadership in the United Nations 
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Children’s Fund. It is to the credit of our 
country that officially we have been among 
UNICEF’s most stalwart supporters. Pri- 
vately, the U.S. Committee for UNICEF has 
been an inspiration to other nations’ pri- 
vate citizens. Yet, the total amount which 
our Government gives UNICEF each year is 
only $12 million. This sum, together with 
the other nations’ official contributions, is 
merely enough to provide for a few of the 
most essential activities and services to help 
keep children alive, that is, cope with a few 
of their more obvious health problems. 

Funds to transport dry milk solids or for 
programs of eradication of malaria or yaws 
are essential. But UNICEF well Knows that 
children need far more than that. 

UNICEF does not attempt to take on the 
impossible, but this goal of surveys is feasi- 
ble, if we provide the modest sinews. 

If it is worth spending $12 million of U.S. 
taxpayers’ money through UNICEF each 
year, as I certainly believe it is (and far 
more), then it is worth spending one-half 
million dollars to help the nations look 
ahead to the overall needs of their future 
citizens. 


PRECEDENT OF SPECIAL FUND 


4. There is ample precedent for a special 
fund of this nature. For example, there is 
a malaria eradication special account in the 
World Health Organization. The United 
States has soundly contributed to that 
account in each year’s mutual security law, 
as it has to the antimalaria work of the 
Pan American Health Organization. 

UNICEF could benefit greatly from a fund 
of this nature. All like-minded nations in 
a position to do so could and should con- 
tribute proportionately to this survey fund. 
But let this country take the first step. 


SURVEYS HELP ASSURE EFFICIENCY 


5. This is a resolution to help save money 
and manpower, not to squander it. The 
underdeveloped countries have so little 
money and trained manpower to spare— 
public and private—that it would be tragic 
for them to spend it for children’s needs on 
an ad hoc, haphazard basis. In many of 
the newer nations, it is almost impossible 
to have a well-rounded program unless out- 
side professional counsel is made available. 


NEED EXPRESSED AT 1960 CONFERENCE 


6. I should like to add that this concept 
of a fund for self-help surveys arises, in 
part, from a view expressed at last year’s 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

At that Conference, more than 500 indi- 
viduals participated from overseas. Many 
of them spoke out strongly as to what they 
regarded as a need for U.S. technical assist- 
ance to the children of the emerging coun- 
tries. This particular resolution is but one 
way of helping to respond to this overseas 
need. 

Since 1912, this Nation has been fortunate 
to possess a great agency, famed throughout 
the world for its services to children—the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. Health phases of 
the work of the Bureau will be referred to in 
a committee print which, I expect, will go 
to press later this month. 

The Bureau is admirably qualified to con- 
tribute, if requested, the type of technical 
assistance contemplated in this resolution. 

But fundamentally, the job would be done 
by national personnel. Their costs—freeing 
them from their regular duties or their 
regular sources of income—would be cov- 
ered by the survey. Assistance would also 
be needed for travel within the country and 
for making field surveys and gathering data. 
Outside consultants would be hired only if 
the country wishes, just as funds for the sur- 
vey would not be allocated in the first place, 
except upon specific request. 

The various branches and agencies of the 
United Nations including UNICEF, the Bu- 
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reau of Social Affairs, WHO, FAO, UNESCO, 
and ILO would be able to help, on request, 
on aspects with which they are concerned, 
poth for the planning and for the carrying 
out of surveys. Various forms of bilateral 
assistance might also be available to certain 
countries. Some financial assistance might 
also be required to cover additional costs of 
international personnel. Finally, there 
would be a certain overhead cost for stimu- 
lating countries to start the process, which 
might fall particularly to UNICEF, and for 
drawing the implications from country sur- 
veys for UNICEF policies of assistance. 


CONCLUSION: THE CHALLENGE OF TODAY FOR 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 

We are told in Scripture, “A little child 
shall lead them.” 

Tomorrow, the little child will be an adult, 
if he survives. 

Let us help make tomorrow’s world better 
than today’s. 

Let us tell the adults of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America that we share their interest 
in their children. 

I mean all their children—the sick and 
the well, the crippled and the normal, the 
unschooled and the schooled, the orphaned, 
the deprived, the underprivileged, the un- 
tended, the forgotten. 

If mankind is not adequate to the needs 
of these children of 1961, let us at least take 
steps to help the nations prove more ade- 
quate in 1971. 

The children’s world of tomorrow will re- 
quire far more action than this particular 
resolution. It will require world peace and 
prosperity and freedom. But let us start 
in this way and at this time with those 
who need help most—the innocent young. 


S. Res. 124 


Resolution to authorize assistance through 
the United Nations Children’s Fund for 
self-help surveys of the needs of children 
in the developing countries of Latin 
America, Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa 
Whereas the United Nations Children’s 

Fund (UNICEF) has played an invaluable 

humanitarian role in helping to meet the 

needs of the world’s children; and 
Whereas the United States has played a 
leading role in the United Nations Children’s 

Fund and in other official and nongovern- 

mental services to needy children in foreign 

countries; and 

Whereas many emerging nations of the 
world currently lack information, plans and 
mechanisms to develop systematic programs 
for the overall needs of their own children; 
and 

Whereas the United States has always be- 
lieved in the concept of self-help, and de- 
sires to continue to assist others to aid them- 
selves in their own way and with their own 
personnel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 

ated not to exceed $500,000 for the purpose 
of establishing in the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund a Special Fund for Self-Help 

Surveys of Children’s Needs which shall be 

available for the provision of financial as- 

Sistance to developing countries in Latin 

America, Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, 

for (1) making surveys and studies of the 

needs of the children of such country 
and the services required to meet such 
needs, (2) fixing priorities for meeting such 
needs, and (3) developing sound organiza- 
tional plans by which the needs may be met. 

(b) Moneys in such Special Fund shall 
be allocated by the Executive Board of the 

United Nations Children’s Fund on recom- 

mendations made by the Executive Director, 

after consultation with the appropriate spe- 
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cialized agencies of the United Nations, to 
(1) interested countries for the purposes 
described in subsection (a), (2) specialized 
agencies of the United Nations for technical 
advice and assistance to such countries, and 
(3) the United Nations Children’s Fund for 
expenses incurred under this joint resolu- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. The authorization herein con- 
tained shall be in addition to any other 
authorization for appropriations to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 





TOMORROW'S CITIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, downtown Washington today 
is not, as the saying goes, something to 
write home about. Yet a group of imagi- 
native men have recently come up with 
some plans for revitalizing the heart of 
the Nation’s Capital by 1980 that strike 
me as very impressive indeed. 

If the preliminary plans and sketches 
that were unveiled in late January by 
Downtown Progress, a nonprofit organi- 
zation of Washington businessmen, are 
finally realized in anywhere near their 
present form, Washington, D.C., would 
need to bow to no city in any comparison 
of merits. 

I think the most striking and im- 
portant concept of the plan for revitaliz- 
ing downtown Washington—between 
the Capitol and the White House, and 
between Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts Avenues—is its dedication to peo- 
ple, rather than things, and its attempt 
to bring a little beauty back to the city. 

Every sketch clearly shows an intent 
to make downtown an enjoyable place 
for people—an enjoyable place to shop 
and buy, to stroll and relax, to gather 
and talk, to visit and live, free from the 
crush and confusion of traffic congestion 
and free from the oppression and ugli- 
ness of old, cluttered buildings and un- 
relieved concrete pavement. 

Of particular interest to me is the ex- 
tent to which the plans for revitalizing 
downtown Washington depend on the 
provision of modern mass transportation 
and sufficient open space. 

In fact, the Washington Star, in re- 
porting on the plans, wrote that “Knox 
Banner, executive director of Downtown 
Progress, emphasized that this renewal 
effort depends heavily on Washington 
solving its traffic problems. The mass 
transit system must be developed,” he 
said, “to provide the way to get people 
in and out of downtown easily.” 

The heart of the redevelopment 
would be, as I understand it, in the 
form of a large cross, running from 
the White House to Union Station along 
F and G Streets, and from the Archives 
Building to the Central Library at Mount 
Vernon Square along Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Streets. Downtown Progress 
bases this development on the assump- 
tion that an intersecting subway will run 
underneath these two main axes. 

This, to my mind, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the crucial and inseparable 
relationship of mass transportation with 
urban renewal. Coordinated mass trans- 
portation and urban renewal can en- 
hance and complement and help insure 
the success of the other to a degree far 
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greater than could be achieved separate- 
ly or one without the other. 

Even more striking than the integra- 
tion of urban renewal with rapid mass 
transportation is the provision of open 
space along the two main axes of de- 
velopment, and elsewhere in the down- 
town area. 

Instead of tension-filled thoroughfares 
of honking automobiles, trolley tracks, 
exhaust-belching buses and trucks, traf- 
fic lights, and policemen’s whistles, F 
and G Streets, and Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Streets would become tree-lined 
malls for the lowly pedestrian. Here he 
could stroll and windowshop in a lei- 
surely atmosphere that few other U.S. 
cities have managed to achieve. In ad- 
dition, there would be several park 
squares scattered around the downtown 
area near Mount Vernon Square to en- 
hance the new residential developments 
they envision there—an effort to provide 
the amenities that are so often lacking 
for in-town living at present. 

And there would be color and excite- 
ment. Large arcades and shop-lined 
plazas. Colorful corner flower stands. 
And, it is to be devoutly hoped, outdoor 
cafes where people may gather and 
watch the passing scene. 

I think it is evident from this de- 
scription that much more is involved in 
the revitalization of our cities than the 
clearing of some slums and the con- 
struction of some luxury apartments, 
with some commercial development, 
some public housing, and perhaps a 
stretch of limited access highway thrown 
in. We cannot hope to fundamentally 
improve the whole quality of our urban 
environment unless we broaden our per- 
spective and stimulate effort in all the 
major factors that go into making any 
city or town a good place to live and 
work in. 

Until now, we have seriously neg- 
lected the importance of mass transpor- 
tation and open space to the restoration 
of our cities. 

We need a mass transportation pro- 
gram which will not only provide emer- 
gency action to keep essential mass 
transportation service from collapsing, 
but provide the approaches essential to 
the long-range goal of enjoying all 
the advantages inherent in a concen- 
tration of people and activities without 
congestion. 

We need also an open space program 
to bring a little sunlight and green earth 
back to our cities, where it is so badly 
needed. Today the inexorable squeeze 
of rising welfare costs and declining tax 
revenue make it impossible for cities 
to pass up the opportunity to build on 
any square foot of open land available. 
The bill I have introduced, S. 858, would, 
among other things, make it easier for 
cities to provide the parks and recrea- 
tion areas that are vital to the health 
of any community by permitting the 
Federal Government to bear full cost of 
land dedicated to such purposes.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several articles and editorials 
from the Washington Star, News, and 
Post describing the plans for downtown 
Washington be printed in the Recorp at 
this point, 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan. 26, 
1961} 

BroaD Puan To ReviraLme Downtown Is 

UNVEILED—GrouP UrGES CENTRAL AREA DE- 

SIGNED FOR PEOPLE, Not CARS AND BUILDINGS 


(By George Wilson) 

A broad plan to give downtown Washing- 
ton a magnetic personality was unveiled to- 
day by Downtown Progress, an organization 
of businessmen bent on renewing the core 
of the city. 

The plan, presented in the Statler-Hilton 
during the organization’s first annual meet- 
ing, calls for a downtown designed more for 
people than for cars and buildings. The 
membership endorsed the concept. 

Instead of traffic-clogged streets running 
between walls of stores, the Downtown Prog- 
ress plan proposes something closer to a col- 
lege campus in the area between 5th and 
16th Streets NW. and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania Avenues NW. 

Through traffic would be routed over a few 
main roads; parks would separate buildings, 
and modern apartments would replace the 
ramshackle assortment of rooming houses 
scattered throughout today’s downtown. 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


Knox Banner, executive director of Down- 
town Progress, said the end result of all 
these changes must be a downtown where 
people want to live, visit and shop. He said 
such a revitalized area would prompt in- 
vestors to spend $20 million a year for 20 
years to build commercial and residential 
space in downtown. 

However, Mr. Banner emphasized that this 
renewal effort depends heavily on Washing- 
ton solving its traffic problems. The mass 
transit system must be developed, he said, 
to provide the way to get people in and out 
of downtown easily. 

Two other critical needs are special urban 
renewal legislation and a final decision on 
the route of the center leg of the Inner Loop, 
an expressway expected to run north and 
south between Third and Fourth Streets. 

The urban renewal legislation now gov- 
erning the District raises a question of 
whether the program can be used in strictly 
commercial areas. Downtown Progress 
wants this power spelled out in an amend- 
ment to the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

BY CONDEMNATION 


Under urban renewal, Downtown Prog- 
ress could acquire property whether the 
owners want to sell it or not. This con- 
demnation procedure, Mr. Banner explained, 
often is the only way to assemble land for 
new uses. 

But Downtown Progress does not intend 
to raze much of the area between 15th and 
5th Streets NW., and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania Avenues NW. Rather, the ap- 
proach will be selective surgery to remove 
cancerous growths. Also, the downtown 
would be redone a bit at a time, rather than 
all at once like Southwest. 

Under the plan, F and G Streets NW., and 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Streets NW. 
would become the arms of a giant cross. 
Pedestrians could walk easily through ar- 
cades between F and G Streets and this 
same openness would make Seventh, Eighth 
and Ninth Streets one big mall of buildings 
and parks. 

K Street would be blocked off at 10th 
Street NW. and its eastbound traffic would 
go along I Street NW. and its westbound 
along L. Other main east-to-west roads in 
the downtown area would be H and E Streets 
NW. The center leg of the inner loop, 
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6th, 10th, 13th, and 14th Streets NW., 
would become main north and south routes. 
The other downtown streets would handle 
only local traffic or be closed off. 

Mr. Banner emphasized that the plan 
unveiled today was more a concept than a 
detailed blueprint. The blueprint will 
come, he said, after the Downtown Progress 
finishes the rest of its studies. Target date 
for the detailed plan is April 1962. 

The final plan may propose such things 
as a hotel and information center for visit- 
ing students, sidewalk cafes, and a grass 
mall in place of F or G Streets. Many places 
look ideal to the staff for modern apart- 
ments, such as the area around Mount Ver- 
non Square. But more studies must be 
made. 

Downtown Progress studie® to date show 
that $273.3 million would have to be spent 
between now and 1980 to build the struc- 
tures needed to fill nonresidential demand 
for floor space in downtown. Another $42 
million would have to be spent to build 
8,200 new apartments and replace 1,000 
existing ones. 

This works out to $13.7 million a year over 
20 years for nonresidential building and 
$2.1 million a year for residential, or $15.8 
million all told. The cost of new parking 
garages above and underground; new streets 
and subways, and purchases of old build- 
ings will add to the investment. 

Other Downtown Progress studies indicate 
downtown has a future. These changes, 
predicted to take place between 1960 and 
1980, figure in the organization’s optimism 
about the downtown area between 5th and 
15th Streets NW., and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania Avenues: 

Population: Will increase in Washington 
metropolitan area from 2 million to 3 mil- 
lion. Downtown will benefit. 

Floor space: The demand for commercial 
and residential floor space will rise from 13.8 
million square feet to 20.8 million square 
feet. The bulk of the increase will be to 
provide more room for stores and offices, but 
hotels will want an additional 1,800 rooms 
in downtown. 

Downtown visits: The number of people 
who will go downtown to work, shop or just 
visit will rise from 130,000 on an average 
weekday to 180,000. 

Parking: The number of spaces will in- 
crease from 15,000 to 25,000, thus making it 
more attractive for people to come down- 
town by providing conveniently located 
parking facilities. 


BENEFIT TO DISTRICT 


The Downtown Progress study showed 
that downtown contains 11.1 percent of the 
taxable assessed valuation of the District 
but only 0.9 percent of the land area. The 
total taxable assessed valuation of the land 
and improvements in downtown is $244.9 
million. If the organization’s revitalization 
plan is carried out, the taxable valuation 
would rise to an estimated $386.7 million. 
This would mean more tax dollars for the 
District. 

Downtown Progress is financed mainly by 
businessmen in the downtown area, al- 
though the District government contributes 
some money. The organization was recom- 
mended by a Joint Policy Committee on 
Downtown established by the Federal City 
Council. Downtown Progress was organized 
July 1959, as the National Capital Down- 
town Committee. 

Robert C. Baker, president of the Ameri- 
can Security & Trust Co., is president of 
Downtown Progress. Robert H. Levi, presi- 
dent of the Hecht Co., is vice president of 
the organization. These and all other 
officers were reelected today. 

Mr. Banner heads a 10-member staff with 
headquarters at 711 14th Street NW. He 
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came to the post after serving as executive 
director of the Little Rock (Ark.) Housing 
Authority. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan 27, 
1961} 


RENEWING DOWNTOWN 


The newly disclosed preliminary sketches 
and plans for revitalizing downtown Wash- 
ington are not yet specific enough to depict a 
finished product, and anyone who searches 
for this will be disappointed. What they do 
present is a concept of general ideas and 
goals which we think are on the right track, 
and we predict that public enthusiasm and 
support for them will grow as they become 
more fully understood. 

While the distinction is not clearly made 
by Downtown Progress—the businessman 
group conducting the program—two major 
goals are being sought. One is to eliminate 
the obvious pockets of blight and deteriora- 
tion, and to reclaim the entire section be- 
between 5th and 15th Streets NW., through 
a long series of new construction, 
renovation, and public improvement proj- 
ects. A key element is a traffic plan designed 
to make the area accessible while at the 
same time reducing the clutter of through 
traffic. During the last year, the downtown 
planners have amassed a staggering number 
of facts about both existing conditions and 
the economic potentials. 

The second and far more challenging goal, 
however, is to accomplish all this in a man- 
ner that will transform downtown from a 
place which is avoided to a place where peo- 
ple from every part of the area will want to 
congregate in large numbers. It will draw 
people—if it is successful—because it offers 
a concentration of attractions which the 
suburbs cannot match, not only in shops and 
stores, but in theaters, restaurants, and any 
number of cultural and entertainment 
amenities. Certainly downtown should con- 
tain pedestrian oases—broad open areas 
where people can sit (where downtown to- 
day can one simply stop for a few minutes 
to rest?) or stroll at leisure, where auto- 
mobiles would be banned. For visitors, 
downtown should enhance and supplement 
the great beauty of the Nation’s Capital, but 
with facilities that can be used and enjoyed 
day and night, not just with the sterile 
beauty of monuments. 

In order for these things to happen, the 
biggest single stumbling block is not money, 
but transportation. It requires completion 
of the District’s freeway system. More im- 
portant, downtown can reach its highest po- 
tential only if an effective rapid transit 
system is developed, and we hope this will 
become an added stimulant to the transit 
program. 

Perhaps the most important single con- 
cept, however, is that this need not all be 
done at once. While the planners are think- 
ing in terms of 1980 requirements, and of 
an eventual 50 percent increase in the city’s 
tax base downtown, their approach is to 
preserve good buildings and to tear down 
old ones only when something new is ready 
to go up. It is the massive do-it-all-at-once 
plans which never seem to get off the ground. 
These planners believe, and we think they 
are right, that once businessmen begin re- 
building downtown, the desirability of con- 
tinuing will become obvious and the pro- 
gram will develop a momentum of its own. 

Once when the late Prank Lloyd Wright 
was invited to tell Pittsburgh officials what 
to do about their city, he looked around 
and said, “Gentlemen, there ts only one so- 
lution. Abandon it.” We think this is bad 
advice for any city, and we are glad that 
Washington at least is trying not to accept 
it. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 26, 
1961] 


Brinc BacK THE FUN TO THE HEART OF THE 
DisTRict oF COLUMBIA—PLAN To LIFT THE 
Face or DOWNTOWN UNVEILED 


(By Walter Wingo) 


A lively, varied, fun-filled downtown—in 
which long, tree-lined malls and arcades re- 
place ugly buildings and car-crammed 
streets—is envisioned for Washington by 
1980. 

Plans to give downtown the atmosphere of 
a fair or a bazaar were unveiled today by 
Downtown Progress, a group sponsored by 
businessmen and civic leaders to see what can 
be done to rejuvenate the area between Fifth 
and 15th Streets and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania Avenues. 

“We believe downtown should have a 
unique identity,” said Knox Banner, Down- 
town Progress executive director. “It should 
be worthy of the magnificent setting pro- 
vided by the monuments and open spaces 
of the Capital City.” 

Mr. Banner hastened to add that the plans 
are only a sketch of detailed proposals the 
group is to make in April 1962. 


RUNDOWN 


“Downtown now contains a haphazard col- 
lection of old residential structures converted 
to business use, rundown housing, unsightly 
parking lots, and the exposed back sides of 
nondescript commercial buildings,” Mr. 
Banner said. 

“Walking distances are excessive and there 
is a confusion of stores, services, and parking 
locations that baffles residents and visitors 
alike.” 

To put downtown in shape will take about 
$400 million, spread over 20 years, Down- 
town Progress figures. About $292 million 
of that will go into buildings, $88 million 
for land improvements and $20 million for 
public improvements. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Mr. Banner’s sketch plan is based on these 
assumptions: 

That there will be no war or economic de- 
pression; 

That the Washington area will expand 
from 2 million people to at least 3 million by 
1980; 

That increased incomes, vacation periods, 
and mobility will greatly raise the number 
of visitors to Washington and the length of 
their stays; 

That maximum use will be made of the 
urban renewal program downtown; 

That private and public agencies will un- 
dertake bold revitalization programs on their 
own; 

That a regional rapid transit system will 
be in operation by 1970; and 

That early decisions will be made on where 
and when the center leg of the Interloop 
Freeway and a subway system will be built. 

“The transportation decisions more than 
anything else shape the pattern of the 
plans,” Mr, Banner said. 

The group’s studies show that at present 
60 percent of all cars clogging downtown are 
just passing through. 

The plan provides a bypass of downtown 
in the center leg running up Second and 
Third Streets NW. It also envisions two 
subway lines intersecting downtown and ex- 
tending to the suburbs. 

PARK °N’ SHOP 

It calls for a series of arterial streets con- 
necting downtown to the center leg. 

They would be dotted with parking build- 
ings so that no one would have to walk more 
than a block to any point downtown. 

Also planned is a network of secondary 
streets and drives for delivery and service to 
downtown buildings. Main streets, such as 
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F and G, would become carless courts. Shut- 
tle buses will take shoppers from store to 
store. 

“Nearly everybody we interviewed said, ‘For 
goodness sakes have a place where people 
can walk without getting hit by a car’,” Mr. 
Banner said. 

VITALITY 

The plan further calls for increasing resi- 
dential space downtown from its present 1.2 
million square feet to 33 million and the 
number of dwelling units from 2,300 to 5,500. 

“People living downtown could give the 
town a sense of vitality which it needs prob- 
ably more than anything else,” Mr. Banner 
said. 

Spots like Franklin Park, Mount Vernon 
Place, and the area between the center leg 
and Union Station would become prestige 
locations—ideal for office buildings, head- 
quarters for institutions, major public gath- 
ering places, and apartments. 

“Proper placement and design of new 
buildings would improve the borders of major 
streets and create new public squares,” he 
said. He also called for more places for 
nighttime activities downtown. 

“The most interesting cities have a variety 
of things going on,” he said. “We've got to 
bring the fun back into the heart of the 
city. Make it like, say, Mexico City.” 

Downtown Progress also suggested build- 
ing a public service university, a conven- 
tion center, a visitors center, a merchandise 
mart for imported products, a student cen- 
ter, and a commercial recreation center. 


RENEWAL 


About 5 million square feet of existing 
floor space would be subject to renewal ac- 
tion, This would include 43 percent of pres- 
ent manufacturing and storage space, 30 
percent of retail space, 28 percent of office 
space, and 18 percent of hotel space. 

Downtown Progress has dubbed only 243 
of the present 1,655 structures downtown as 
“significant” and worth keeping. 

The questions it asked when determining 
whether a structure is “significant” were: 

Was it built since 1947 and does it have 
more than 6,000 square feet of floor space? 

Is it fireproof? 

Is its floor ratio (total floor space divided 
by lot area) over 4.0? 

Does it have historic, institutional or ar- 
chitectural merit? 


MORE VALUABLE 


Downtown Progress thinks its plans would 
raise the taxable assessed valuation of down- 
town from its 11.1 percent to 16.4 percent 
of the total District tax base. 

Mr. Banner said Downtown Progress’ proj- 
ect has had the support of the District 
Commissioners appointed by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, but he is uncertain what 
the reaction of the new Commissioners will 
be. 

“We need a series of public decisions on 
the plan during the next 10 to 15 months 
to get moving,” he said. “Our big job is to 
encourage the attitude that Washington’s 
downtown must be of the highest quality.” 


{From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 27, 
1961] 


Tuts Is PROGRESS 


It’s hard to study the preliminary report 
of the National Capital Downtown Commit- 
tee without catching the excitement of its 
highly competent staff of planners for what 
could be, just 20 years from now, a lively, 
vibrant, economically strong central city— 
a downtown section that is not only hand- 
some to look at but stimulating to live in, 
shop in, work in, and visit. 

The sketch plan released yesterday is just 
a start. A remarkably start consider- 
ing that it is the result of just 10 months of 
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intensive study of the assets and liabilities 
of the central business district as it now 
exists and what can be done to improve it. 

Like all dreams—and this is a $400 mil- 
lion one—immense probiems lie between 
it and reality. It must be attractive to pri- 
vate investors. It needs the help of public 
agencies and, to some extent, public funds. 
It needs to capture the imagination of Con- 
gressmen, public officials, planners of all 
sorts, and private citizens, here and else- 
where. 

It must be geared to our traffic problems 
and the plans for rapid transit, above and 
below ground, so that, by the year 1980, 
3 million Washington area residents can get 
in and out of the downtown area and cir- 
culate freely there. 

It must be geared to the urban renewal 
plans already underway for areas which a 
revitalized central business core will com- 
plement and strengthen. 

Those business firms and civic leaders 
who have invested time and money in this 
preliminary plan for Downtown Progress 
have already received a good return. By 
April 1962 Executive Director Knox Banner 
and his staff hope to have a general plan 
ready—and approved—and action on it 
underway. 

Good 


We are pleased with a group of planners 
who think in terms of people, of pleasant 
living, of putting some charm in an area 
where charm is sadly lacking, and who talk 
in terms of “bringing the fun back into the 
heart of the city.” 

That, we could use. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1961] 


ProcrRess GROUP UNVEILS STREAMLINED 
DowNTOWN 
(By Jack Eisen) 

A vision of a new bright, lively down- 
town—bearing a price tag of $400 million— 
was dangled yesterday before Washington 
civic leaders, and they seemed to like what 
they saw. 

The proposals by the Downtown Progress 
organization call for an intensive develop- 
ment of the 337-acre old downtown with new 
stores, offices, and pedestrian promenades 
reminiscent of the newest suburban shopping 
centers. 

They foresee a need for removing obsolete 
buildings that contain about one-quarter 
of all the commercial floor space in the area. 

The key to the program is improved trans- 
portation—subways, express buses, the new 
center leg of the Inner Loop Freeway, and a 
sprinkling of massive new parking garages. 
In addition, Executive Director Knox Banner 
told the organization’s annual meeting at the 
Statler-Hilton, prospects for underground 
truck delivery tunnels will be explored. 

What was unveiled yesterday was a sketch 
plan—a preliminary document that indicates 
the direction for future planning, but not 
tying down any specific projects. 

The plan provides for improving the retail 
and office area along F and G Streets, adding 
an office and institutional area northward to 
Mount Vernon Square, and improving the 
shopping and office areas between F Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Service-type businesses would be located 
along New York Avenue and south of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. The area around Mount 
Vernon Square, present site of the Public 
Library, would be turned into a major in- 
stitutional, office, and residential area. 

Also slated for upgrading would be the 
largely nondescript area between Union Sta- 
tion Plaza and Municipal Center. 

A convention center might be built there, 

or perhaps near Franklin Park, east of 14th 
Street below K. Tourist facilities would be 
added. 
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Most of the money would come from pri- 
vate investment over a 20-year period. 

Banner said one important decision must 
be “tied down”—the location of the Center 
Leg Freeway. His organization proposes that 
it cut between 2d and 3d Streets NW. 

The organization’s vice persident, Robert 
H. Levi, who heads the Hecht Co., said one 
vital need is for urban renewal power in the 
downtown area. Washington, he said, is 
the Nation’s only city without this power. 
Cyungress will be asked again to grant it. 

At the meeting, Downtown Progress re- 
elected all its officers, including President 
Robert C. Baker, and added Donald S. Bit- 
tinger, Douglas R. Smith, A. P. Clow, and 
Charles H. Jagels to its board of directors. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1961] 
REVITALIZING DOWNTOWN 


In the 15 years since World War I, Wash- 
ington has seen enormous suburban growth, 
both residential and commercial. It also 
has seen some promising first efforts at resi- 
dential slum clearance, redevelopment, and 
renovation in the central city. Not until 
yesterday, however, has the city been seri- 
ously challenged to do something about its 
shabby downtown, the heart of the central 
business district lying between the Capitol 
and the White House north of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Here some 7 percent of the metropolitan 
area’s work force is employed. From the 
private real property in this area the Dis- 
trict derives more than 11 percent of its 
property tax income. But the real signifi- 
cance of downtown is broader than these 
figures suggest; here is the city’s heart, the 
source of its urban character and vitality, 
the badge of its status among world capi- 
tals. And downtown, as it is today, plays 
this central role with something less than 
vigor and distinction. 

To their great credit, the businessmen of 
downtown have decided to do something 
about it. They have organized a committee, 
raised funds, hired an expert staff. In 9 
months this staff has done more original 
research and inspired thinking about “what’s 
the matter with Washington” than had been 
done in the previous half century. Yester- 
day the first solid fruits of their labors were 
unveiled: detailed analyses of every one of 
the 1655 structures in the area between 5th 
and 15th Streets, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts Avenues; carefully calculated esti- 
mates of future needs and opportunities in 
the area; and, most exciting, some sketch 
plans showing how the useful pieces of this 
pattern can be salvaged, improved and built 
upon to give Washington a bright, interest- 
ing and vital center by 1980. 

Vast public action will have to set the 
stage for actual revitalization. Rapid trans- 
it, the Inner Loop Freeway, and new parking 
facilities are essential; local and Federal 
public buildings will have a place, although 
not a dominant one; land assembly and 
clearance through the redevelopment process 
may be needed in some places. On such a 
base, a program of private investment in new 
buildings, both residential and commercial, 
can proceed. 

So far, the Downtown Progress group, as 
it is known, has thought in essentially con- 
servative terms. Members propose nothing 
beyond today’s technology, today’s financing 
opportunities, today’s habits and patterns of 
urban living. But when the group plans 
for 1980, it will be building for 2030 or 
beyond. 

Central Washington may not lend itself 
again to wholesale redevelopment for an- 
other century; investments on this scale are 
not soon written off. We suggest that before 
the plans are completed, the community 
should think boldly about archaic building 
height limitations, about an even closer ad- 
mixture of residential and commercial uses 
than now envisaged, and about new means of 
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transporting goods and people in the city’s 
core area that would largely eliminate trucks 
and automobiles. 

If the city’s heart is to be a heart, it must 
do more than copy the suburbs. Obviously 
the city ought not to plan beyond its means, 
but equally obviously .‘ ought not fail to 
make the most of this unfolding opportunity. 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1961] 


DOWNTOWN ENVISIONED AS THE PARADISE OF 
1980 


To Mr. Worker and Mrs. Shopper of 20 
years hence, downtown Washington should 
be a very different place than it is today. 

It should be dramatic—with flags, foun- 
tains, gardens, benches, promenades, and 
arcades. 

It should be attractive—with vistas of 
Government buildings, monuments, and 
parks appearing where the only view offered 
today is of the brick-walted backsides of 
dilapidated buildings. 

It should be fun—perhaps including a 
Washington version of Copenhagen’s exciting 
Tivoli, an intown amusement park fre- 
quented by residents as well as tourists. 

It should be easy to get to and from— 
thanks to subways, express buses, freeway 
connections, a new surface traffic pattern 
(see map) [not printed in the RecorpD] and 
major new parking garages. 

And it should be profitable—by capturing 
a healthy share of a growing metropolitan 
market, even assuming an increase in sub- 
urban competition. 

In 1948, downtown department stores— 
one index of business volume—took in $137 
million, or 80 percent of the areawide busi- 
ness. Last year their gross was $126 million, 
or 46 percent of a larger market. By 1980, 
with an even bigger market, the downtown 
share may drop to 35 percent, with the vol- 
ume rebounding to a whopping $158 million. 

Downtown Progress, which revealed its 
“sketch plan” for the area yesterday, rea- 
soned that Mr. Worker—who now arrives 
by auto or transit—may prefer to live close 
to his job, so he can walk there. 

So its planners did two things: they moved 
more jobs into the downtown of tomorrow, 
and then proposed to build apartment 
houses nearby. 

In 20 years, Metropolitan Washington is 
expected to gain 120,000 apartment units— 
one-third of these, or 30,000, in the District 
itself. The planners hope to have 3,200 of 
these located downtown, not counting re- 
placement of 2,300 existing units. 

Mr. Worker wants and expects to work in 
modern, air-conditioned, attractive build- 
ings, not old-fashioned pigeon lofts. 

And Mrs. Shopper wants something sleek 
and up to date instead of a rickety leftover 
from the cracker-barrel era. 

If employment in the whole downtown— 
new and old alike—booms as the planners 
expect, 480,000 people will be working there 
in 1980, compared with 400,000 today. 

Por the older part of downtown, east of 
the White House, the construction estimates 
and the opportunity for investment are mas- 
sive. 

The figures: 10 million square feet of new 
nonresidential construction, 6 million to ac- 
commodate “new growth,” the balance to 
replace old buildings. 

The comparison: 25 office buildings the 
size of the Pennsylvania Building, 13th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW.; at 
least one major new department store; per- 
haps 500 other retail and service establish- 
ments. 

If these come to pass—and the Downtown 
Progress staff already is charting a specific 
plan—the private investment should run 
around $315 million, or $15.8 million a year 
over a 20-year period. 

In addition, a public investment of about 
$1 million a year is needed for streets, utili- 
ties, lighting and other public works. 
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Here enters another local figure, Mr. D. Cc. 


Taxpayer. What is his stake? 

The “old downtown” contains less than 1 
percent of the city’s land area, but cur- 
rently pays $11 of every $100 in property 
taxes. If downtown is revitalized, it is 
estimated, its share would rise to $16. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1961} 


DOWNTOWN PLAN SouGHT To PLEASE 
PEDESTRAINS 


(By Jack Eisen) 


The men who hope to revitalize downtown 
Washington are giving special attention to 
a form of transportation that usually comes 
out second best in any traffic plan—foot 
travel. 

But before they can design a downtown 
that is good for the pedestrain, they have to 
figure out what to do with the automobile 
and the truck. 

The motorcar brings workers and cus- 
tomers into the neighborhood. The truck 
brings goods. And the pedestrian—typically 
a dismounted motorist—brings money. 


ENVISION MODERN ZONE 


Planners of the Downtown Progress organ- 
ization are looking forward to a modern com- 
mercial zone interlaced with walkways, 
promenades, fountain-oriented squares, and 
arcades. 

An artist’s idea of what such an arcade 
might look like is shown in the color picture. 
{Not printed in the REcorD.] 

Such a structure might extend a block or 
more and provide for novelty shops, cafes, 
service businesses, and rest areas along its 
various levels. It would be heated in winter, 
cooled in summer, 

The arcade idea is not new. Many office 
buildings in Washington and _ elsewhere 
embody the concept in their ground-floor 
designs. 

L’ENFANT PROPOSED ARCADE 

Even the first design of Washington, orig- 
inated by Pierre L’Enfant, proposed an ar- 
cade of “shops * * * most conveniently and 
agreeably situated” along East Capitol Street. 

Downtown Progress plans during the com- 
ing year to make engineering studies of other 
facilities for separating pedestrian and ve- 
hicular traffic. 

“This condition is especially critical in the 
District of Columbia,” its report declared, 
“where the streets are broad and traffic light, 
intervals cannot be made long enough to 
allow adequate time for pedestrians to cross 
ee 

The business-sponsored organization also 
called for an early decision on where a north- 
south freeway will be built to serve the 
downtown. 

ROUTE SUGGESTED 

It suggested that the road, called the cen- 
ter leg of the inner loop, be built between 
Second and Third Streets NW. To the south, 
it would pass beneath the Mall in a tunnel. 

Highway Director Harold L. Aitken voiced 
cautious endorsement of this idea by saying 
the route “is pretty close” to a workable 
solution. 

He promised a full study. The Commis- 
sioners must make the final decision. 

Downtown Progress proposed that all-day 
parking be provided in garages adjacent to 
the freeway, with shuttle service provided 
downtown. Short-time parking would be 
put closer to the developed area. 





NEW YORK TIMES VIEWS MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the past few days the New 
York Times has published a series of 
informative articles on the crisis in 
mass transportation in the urban areas. 
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Among the points made were that 
this is a national problem and that we 
must look beyond the need to retain 
some of our tottering existing service and 
begin to formulate and develop a truly 
new and modern mass transportation 
system as an integral part of our ef- 
forts to rebuild our cities. 

As the Times editorialized on the 
series: “The railroads are a national 
problem, as well as State and local. 
Recognition of that fact may help us 
to think larger, beyond mere rescue to 
building anew.” 

Particularly encouraging was the ac- 
count of the first article that “the 
administration believes that mass trans- 
portation cannot be viewed as a sep- 
arate problem. It is as much a part 
of the overall pattern of urban develop- 
ment, as are zoning, sewers, schools, 
parks, and water supply.” 

As I said in my statement to the Sen- 
ate Housing Subcommittee during the 
recently held hearings on the mass 
transportation bill, S. 345, “one of the 
most important underlying concepts of 
the bill is the encouragement of a closer 
relationship and coordination of mass 
transportation with other programs af- 
fecting land use developments.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this series of articles by Mr. 
Charles Grutzner, appearing April 10 
and 11, together with the editorial of 
April 11, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 10, 1961] 


CRISES IN URBAN TRANSIT STUDIED BY U.S. 
AGENCIES 


(By Charles Grutzner) 


A new dimension has been added to the 
disturbed picture of passenger transporta- 
tion in the cities and suburbs. The Federal 
Government has decided that the continuing 
shrinkage of commuter rail and bus service 
and the inadequacies of rapid transit within 
many cities have become a national prob- 
lem. 

A major part of the problem is the accom- 
panying strangling effect on cities of the 
growing use of private cars for traveling to 
work and for other downtown trips. 

The Government in Washington has no 
intention of running the commuter lines or 
of taking over the functions of local or State 
governments with respect to rapid transit 
and traffic control. 


REGIONAL BOARDS SOUGHT 


The Government intends, however, to en- 
courage formation of regional transport au- 
thorities to do the planning, coordinating 
and in some cases the financing of revitalized 
or new transit systems. Piecemeal attempts 
by local governments to do these things have 
been futile. 

Whether the Federal approach will be di- 
rected chiefly by the Department of Com- 
merce or by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency will be decided in the White House. 
President Kennedy has asked Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges and Robert C. 
Weaver, national Housing Administrator, to 
make a study and report to him. 

More than $00 cities, towns, and villages 
have lost all their public transportation since 
World War II because bus, railroad, and 
streetcar companies have eliminated routes 
or gone out of business. Elsewhere, from 
coast to coast, fares have risen steadily as 
service has worsened. 
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A New York executive, who moved a dozen 
years ago from a Manhattan apartment to a 
house in New Canaan, Conn., 41 miles from 
Grand Central terminal, as the New Haven 
rolls, paid about $23 for his first 46-trip 
railroad commutation. The monthly ticket 
now costs $45.05. 

While none of the New Canaan trains has 
been eliminated, the equipment has deterio- 
rated, so has the service. Breakdowns and 
delays are common, coach windows and up- 
holstery begrimed. 

All but the largest stations are shut down 
every evening and all day Saturday and Sun- 
day, thus depriving waiting passengers of 
shelter. 

When fire in a train recently caused a 
tieup in the Bronx during the evening rush 
hour, suburban housewives heard the rail- 
road’s announcement by radio that commut- 
ers might be delayed 2 hours. But it was 7 
hours later when the 5:09 from New York 
pulled into New Canaan. 

Meanwhile, all along the line, housewives 
waited in the family car outside closed 
stations. Inside the station unanswered 
phones were ringing constantly, calls seek- 
ing information about the delay. 

Another exurbanite, who quit Brooklyn 
10 years ago for a wooded acre with a view 
of the Hudson River at Piermont, N.Y., 20 
miles north of the city limit, paid $15.45 for 
his first 46 trip bus ticket to the uptown 
Manhattan terminal. 

Buses of Rockland Coaches averaged two 
an hour; one stopped at his door, the other 
in the village half a mile down the moun- 
tain. There was also railroad service to the 
city on the West Shore line from Orange- 
burg, 3 miles away. 

Today, instead of 46 trip tickets, Rockland 
Coaches sells 25 trip tickets. These cost 
$16.55, an increase of nearly 100 percent a 
trip. 

BUS ROUTE CURTAILED 

The route that formerly passed the home 
on the mountainside was discontinued a few 
years ago, except for two trips daily at the 
wrong times. Now there is only one bus an 
hour through the village. The last. bus back 
from the city, which formerly left at 1:15 
a.m., now departs the uptown terminal at 
11:15 pm. And the West Shore Railroad 
shut down 2 years ago. 

The man from Piermont now uses his car 
most often for his workaday trips to the 
city. He drives 18 miles, parks for 50 cents 
in a lot on the Jersey side of the George 
Washington Bridge, rides a bus across the 
bridge for 20 cents, then drops a 15-cent 
token into the subway turnstile for the trip 
downtown. 

This adds up to about $3 a day, including 
car costs. It would be double that, with 
bridge tolls, downtown garage fee and extra 
gasoline, if he were to drive all the way 
to his office. 

All of the 400,000 daily commuters into 
New York are finding it increasingly difficult 
and costly to get back and forth. Forty 
thousand riders on the New York Central 
were hit with another 10-percent fare jump 
on April 1. 


HALF ARE RAIL COMMUTERS 


About half of the commuters into New 
York come by rail from New Jersey, Long 
Island, Westchester, and Connecticut. The 
rest ride buses or come in their own cars or 
in car pools. 

The bus riders have suffered cuts in serv- 
ice and increases of fare comparable to those 
of the rail commuters. The riders in private 
automobiles feel the pinch of traffic conges- 
tion, time lost in tieups, increased parking 
charges, and summonses for illegal parking. 

These conditions are repeated, with few 
variations, in every urban region of the 
United States. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem may be understood from the fact that 
70 percent of the population now lives in 
urban areas. 
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The Federal Government is taking up leg- 
islation to make low-interest loans and 
grants to regional public agencies—and per- 
haps to the carriers themselves. This help 
would be designed to modernize facilities, 
buy new equipment, integrate some existing 
facilities, run more trains and, if possible, 
reduce fares. 

The Government also proposes to finance 
studies and demonstration projects that 
could include helicopter service, monorail, or 
other bold departures from the conventional 
pattern of commuter transit. 

One bill, which received broad support at 
hearings before the Senate Housing subcom- 
mittee, would make available to local and 
regional public bodies $250 million in Fed- 
eral loans for purchasing commuter facilities 
and equipment. The local agencies could 
operate the facilities or lease, sell, or give to 
existing operators the equipment they bought 
with the Federal loans. 

The bill’s author, Senator Harrison A. 
WiLuiaMs, Jr., New Jersey Democrat, hopes 
that the grants may spur technological in- 
novations. He said the day might come 
when “ground effect” vehicles—without 
wheels, gliding on self-generated cushions of 
air—would carry Jersey commuters across 
the meadows and the Hudson River to Man- 
hattan. 

In Washington, the administration believes 
that mass transportation cannot be viewed 
as a separate problem. It is as much part 
of the overall pattern of urban development 
as are zoning, sewers, schools, parks, and 
water supply. 

It has been proposed that the mass- 
transportation problem should be put even- 
tually into the new Department of Urban 
Affairs, expected to be created this year. 
Then the expansion of transit to keep pace 
with the spread of urban areas would be- 
come one side of the coin. 

On the other side, urban development 
would be guided in those directions where 
existing facilities could accomodate new- 
comers or where new routes might serve 
a string of new communities. 

The pattern of urban growth could be 
shaped by using such Federal aids as urban 
redevelopment funds, home mortgage loans, 
and grants-in-aid to local governments. The 
cities and suburbs, in turn, would be prodded 
to use zoning and other regulations of land 
use to make their growth conform to work- 
able transit patterns. 


TRANSIT SERVICE FADES 


In some realty subdivisions, in areas of 
unplanned sprawl, early homebuyers have 
found a bus connecting with the train to 
the city, But with failure of nearby home- 
building to reach the developer’s rosy ex- 
pectations, the busline has reduced or 
abandoned service and the railroad’s service 
has deteriorated, while fares have gone up. 

Four train eliminations and five fare in- 
creases later, some discouraged suburban- 
ites have given up on public transport. 
They have joined the swollcn stream.of pri- 
vate car users or, priced out of the budget 
they had figured closely around mortgage 
commitments, have surrendered their dream 
of euphoria in suburbia. 

The need to revitalize existing mass trans- 
portation facilities and provide new ones is 
pointed up in the New York metropolitan 
area by the fact that bridges, tunnels, high- 
ways, and parking spaces are already over- 
burdened. 

The George Washington Bridge is being 
doubledecked at a cost of $183 million, and 
a $16 million commuter bus terminal is be- 
ing built at its New York end. More than 
$30 million is being spent to expand the 
midtown commuter bus terminal. The $92 
million Throgs Neck Bridge was opened in 
January and the $325 million Narrows-Ver- 
razano Bridge is scheduled for completion in 
1965. 
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Yet all these facilities will be unable to 
handle the increase in private-car traffic that 
will develop unless the shrinkage of mass 
transportation is reversed. 

Because of traffic congestion during much 
of the day, it takes a motorist behind a 300- 
horsepower engine longer to cross Manhat- 
tan Island in midtown than it took a horse 
and wagon 100 years ago. 


RAILROAD AID BILL SIGNED 


Many piecemeal attempts have been made 
to pump vigor into the ailing commuter 
railroads in the New York region. 

In the latest of these, Governor Rockefeller 
has signed the bill adopted last month by 
the New York State Legislature authorizing 
$8 million in local aid to the New York Cen- 
tral, Long Island, and New Haven Railroads. 
Of this, $6,870,000 is tax relief ; the rest out- 
lays by communities for station mainte- 
nance. 

The New York Central’s $2,800,000 share 
of the tax relief will lift it out of the operat- 
ing red. It contends, however, that this aid, 
plus the latest 10 percent fare increase, still 
leaves it $3 million short of a fair return on 
its investment. 

The Long Island Rail Road, which carries 
more than 100,000 passengers into the city 
and out again daily, will get $2 million tax 
relief and $1 million for station mainte- 
nance. This comes on top of three fare in- 
creases in as many years and large State and 
local grants that took it out of bankruptcy 
a few years ago. 

The New Haven has been in and out of 
bankruptcy and is again losing more than 
$10 million a year. This year it will get 
tax relief of about $2,500,000 in New York 
and $1,200,000 in Connecticut as a result of 
new legislation. The Massachusetts Legis- 
lature is expected to grant $1,200,000 more in 
tax relief, and Rhode Island $670,000. 

Seventy-five thousand New Jersey resi- 
dents ride seven commuter railroads daily 
into New York or to the west bank of the 
Hudson River to cross by ferry or tube train 
into Manhattan. The State of New Jersey 
is paying five of these roads subsidies, 
totaling $6 million for the current fiscal 
year, in return for contractual promises not 
to discontinue any service the State deems 


necessary. 

Excluded from this arrangement is the 
bankrupt Hudson and Manhattan. Every- 
thing seemed set to have the bistate Port 
of New York Authority acquire and operate 
the H. & M. Enabling legislation was 
adopted last month at Albany, but has been 
snagged in Trenton. 

It will probably be at least another year 
before this very limited step is taken toward 
regional action. This is an example of how 
government fragmentation—there are 500 
local jurisdictions and three State govern- 
ments in the New York metropolitan region— 
gets in the way of speedy, bold, and compre- 
hensive action to meet the transportation 
crisis. 

NEW YORK AREA LAGGING 

New York is the only major metropolitan 
area that has undertaken no recent assess- 
ment of its future transportation needs. 
Since the privately supported regional plan 
of 1928 there has been no comprehensive 
planning for transportation or land develop- 
ment in this tri-State region. 

Among the metropolitan areas that have 
undertaken regional plans, encompassing 
transit, highways, and land development, are 
San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 

It does not follow that commuter transit 
is any better today in the other metropolitan 
areas than in New York nor that downtown 
traffic is any more fluid in the crush hours. 
The best of the regional plans is millions 
of dollars away from reality. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, more than 
$i billion would be needed to effect a pro- 
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posed new transit system. Other barriers to 
carrying out most of the new plans are over- 
lapping jurisdictions, political jealousies, 
neighborhood rivalries, and vested interests. 
Metropolitan Los Angeles, with one of the 
most inadequate public-transit systems in 
the Nation, stands today at a critical cross- 
roads of public policy. Its Metropolitan 
Transit Authority has proposed a $500-mil- 
lion plan to build 75 miles of high-speed 
overhead and surface transit. The chances 
are slim for getting the State legislature to 
approve the necessary public subsidy. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 11, 1961] 

PLANNING CALLED Key TRANSIT NEED—DRIVE 
To Save ALL ExIsTING LINES URGED AS FIRST 
Strep To SOLVING URBAN CRISIS 


(By Charles Grutzner) 


The circulatory systems of urban regions 
throughout the United States have broken 
down or are on the verge of doing so. This 
epidemic ailment has manifested itself most 
dramatically in the deterioration of com- 
muter rail service between the suburbs and 
cities. However, it also extends to rapid 
transit within cities and to the need for 
people to travel from one suburb to another. 

A second, directly connected ailment is 
the congesting of highways and midtown or 
downtown business districts by an increas- 
ing number of private automobiles. 

These twin diseases are inhibiting the 
healthy development of the Nation’s expand- 
ing metropolitan areas. Unchecked, they 
could be fatal to the central business dis- 
tricts of cities and also lead to stunted, 
misshapen suburbs. 

These conditions, it is widely believed, 
do not cry out for a diagnostician. Rather, 
they call for skillful surgeons, bold and 
imaginative planners, 5 to 10 years for re- 
cuperation, and billions of dollars to pay 
for the remedies. 


MASS TRANSIT VANISHING 


Time is running out for many communi- 
ties. Some 300 cities, towns, and villages 
have lost all their mass transit in the last 
15 years. Planners and transportation opera- 
tors have been timid so far, perhaps with 
good reason, about adopting some of the 
new technological advances. Such advances 
include labor-saving automation and radi- 
cally different forms of mass transport such 
as giant helicopters, compressed air swim- 
mers, monorails, and passenger conveyor 
belts. 

In the opinion of many transit experts 
and harassed municipal officials, the first 
essential is to keep all existing mass trans- 
portation facilities operating until new fa- 
cilities can be built where necessary. Once 
a railroad abandons a commuter division and 
sells its stations or other properties or a bus 
route is discontinued, as happens regularly, 
it is almost impossible to regain the facility 
for inclusion in a new, comprehensive trans- 
portation system. 

The second essential in the expert’s view, 
once the shrinkage of existing facilities has 
been stopped, is to improve service. This 
means more frequent trains, more comforta- 
ble and cleaner coaches, and, if possible, re- 
duced fares. This is being tried, to a limited 
extent and on a temporary basis, in Phila- 
delphia and on five of the New Jersey com- 
muter railroads through municipal or State 
subsidiaries. 


REGIONAL BOARDS FAVORED 


The third step advocated—the really big 
one—is the creation of regional public bodies 
to build comprehensive transit systems, into 
which existing systems would be integrated 
where possible. Such systems would include 
rail and buslines and probably some new 
types of conveyances. In many cases they 
would be publicly owned. In some instances 
Government agencies would help with low- 
cost loans or grants. 
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The financing of such comprehensive sys- 
tems will not be easy. A single metro- 
politan area, the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict, estimates that its proposed new transit 
system would cost $1,152 million. 

Some transportation operators and econ- 
omists believe that adequate urban mass 
transit will never pay its way solely through 
fares and should not be expected to. They 
say mass transport is a public service like 
water supply, street paving, and police and 
fire protection, and that its deficits should be 
met out of tax funds. 


HOPEFUL OF PAYING WAY 


Other experts are hopeful that good pub- 
lic transit, fully utilizing new engineering 
and management ideas and labor saving in- 
novations, might attract sufficient riders to 
be self-sustaining. They point to the jump 
in fare collections on days when snow or ice 
compels the railroads’ “foul weather friends” 
to leave their cars at home or in city snow- 
drifts. 

One major aim of all the proposals for 
mass transit improvement is to wean motor- 
ists away from their private cars. Faster, 
more comfortable travel, time to read the 
newspaper, and surcease from the daily 
jousts with other motorists and parking dif- 
ficulties would win some motorists over. 
Others might be influenced by stricter en- 
forcement of no parking and other traffic 
regulations. 

Local, State, and Federal Governments 
have poured millions of dollars in tax re- 
lief, loans, and cash subsidies into ailing 
railroads just to keep them alive until 
something better can be worked out. 

The wisdom of such expenditures has 
been questioned by some experts and public 
officials. Luther Gulick, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration, told a 
Senate subcommittee recently: 

“I strongly suspect that most of the money 
now being poured by governments into ‘sav- 
ing the railroads’ is being thrown down the 
drain.” 

Mr. Gulick said such grants and loans 
were “a worthless gesture of panic” unless 
accompanied by a rush program of compre- 
hensive regional planning and _ positive 
action. 

Edward J. Logue, Boston development ad- 
ministrator, believes that all commuter rail 
facilities must be preserved, even if they are 
running axle deep in red ink, for integra- 
tion into areawide transit programs. 

In Metropolitan Boston, where 600,000 
people move in and out of the central city 
daily, all the commuter railroads and the 
public Metropolitan Transit Authority are 
losing money. The MTA’s operating deficit 
of $22 million for 1960 is assessed among the 
14 communities it serves. 

The New Haven Railroad is seeking tax 
relief from Massachusetts to maintain its 
Boston commuter service. The Boston & 
Albany, down to four daily commuter trips 
to the western suburbs, is committed only 
until April 28 to continue that service. 

A special commission created by the 
Massachusetts Legislature has recommended 
that the Metropolitan Transit Authority ex- 
tend service along existing railroad rights- 
of-way or parallel to express highways at a 
cost of $250 million. A similar plan, back in 
1947, was rejected by the suburban tax- 
payers. 

Downtown Boston department _ stores, 
which formerly opposed any ban on parking, 
have seen suburban shopping centers out- 
pace them. They are now supporting a cam- 
paign to adopt the no-downtown-street- 
parking pattern of Philadelphia. 

The success of Philadelphia’s limited ef- 
forts at attracting commuters back to the 
railroads has attracted the attenion of many 
cities. Philadelphia was the first city to give 
direct subsidies to commuter railroads to 
reduce fares and give better service. 
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It began in 1957 with the Chestnut Hill 
lines of the Pennsylvania and Reading Rail- 
roads and now gives subsidies to 6 of the 
12 commuter lines in the area. The sub- 
sidies this year amount to $1,478,000. 


FARES REDUCED 40 PERCENT 


Of these six lines, fares within the city have 
been cut an average of 40 percent, weekday 
service has increased 25 percent, the number 
of commuters has risen 38 percent, and, it 
is estimated, 3,500 fewer private cars clog 
downtown streets. 

The weakness of the Philadelphia system 
is that the subsidies, and the fare reductions 
and service improvements, apply only to 
those sections of the commuter runs lying 
within the city limits. The city has been 
unsuccessful so far in its efforts to get the 
suburbs to put up money to expand the sub- 
sidy program. 

Not content to rely on the shot-in-the- 
arm treatment for the commuter lines, Phil- 
adelphia is well along with plans for a $63 
million extension into its northeast district 
of the subway, which the city owns but does 
not operate, and a $16 million extension of 
the Broad Street subway. Among several 
other projects under consideration is a 
$40 million new rail link to join the track- 
age of the Pennsylvania and the Reading 
Railroads in midtown. 

The linking of commuter lines that now 
dead end in cities, to bring about a circula- 
tory transit system, is among the needs in 
many metropolitan regions, many experts 
believe. Such continuity makes possible op- 
erating economies, too. 


RAIL SERVICE LACKING 


One of the major failings of transit facili- 
ties in the New York metropolitan area lies 
in the fact that practically all existing lines 
radiate from the city to the suburbs, leaving 
a lack of rail service between suburbs not on 
the radial line. 

Residents of Long Island, for instance, 
have no way of getting to their jobs in the 
growing Jersey industrial communities ex- 
cept by private car. Westchester and Rock- 
land Counties, separated by only the width 
of the Hudson River, might as well be 60 
miles apart if it were not for the private cars 
Rocklanders drive across the Tappan Zee 
Bridge to their jobs in Westchester. 

Nothing less than regional planning of 
mass transportation, the experts say, will 
correct such situations, which are plentiful 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

Less progress has been made in planning 
regional transportation in the New York 
metropolitan area than in most other urban 
regions. This is partly because this urban 
area is older, bigger, and more complex than 
others. A more formidable barrier to com- 
prehensive planning, however, has been the 
fragmented government within this tristate 
region. This has been responsible for piece- 
meal programs. 

Lyle C. Fitch, who has resigned as city ad- 
ministrator, effective April 16, has recom- 
mended to Mayor Wagner the creation of a 
study group to evaluate New York’s present 
and future transportation needs. Noting 
the transportation responsibility here is 
spread among 11 public departments or 
authorities, each operating under different 
rules and controls, Dr. Fitch wrote to the 
mayor: 

“There is no inventory of present travel 
movements, no attempt to project future 
travel requirements or to define the respec- 
tive roles which should be played by autos, 
buses, trucks, and rail transportation in 
meeting future needs.” 


THREE-STATE AGENCY FAVORED 
What is needed, various authorities agree, 
is a tristate agency empowered to lay out 


a regional transportation system and then to 
translate its plans into an integrated rail, 
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bus, highway system. This would require 
action by the three State legislatures. 

Even should such an agency be authorized, 
it would face a Herculean task in first over- 
coming interstate and upstate-downstate 
political antagonisms, community rivalries, 
entrenched interests, and a growing opposi- 
tion to new taxation. This would have to 
be done before the agency could work out 
agreements among the cities and suburbs 
on how they would share the costs of creat- 
ing an integrated regional transport system. 

For 40 years, the Port of New York Author- 
ity has avoided making any major approach 
to metropolitan transit problems although 
that was one of the tasks assigned to it un- 
der the bistate compact. At last, however, 
it has offered to purchase the bankrupt Hud- 
son & Manhattan line. It has also offered 
to use some of its surplus collections of 
bridge tolls to improve and operate the com- 
muter rail line. 

The port authority further offered to de- 
vote up to 10 percent of its $70 million gen- 
eral reserve fund annually to commuter rail 
improvements on lines other than the H. 
& M. 

Last month the New York Legislature au- 
thorized the port authority to go ahead on 
the H. & M. deal, but the New Jersey Legis- 
lature has yet to act. 

Neither legislature has taken up the au- 
thority’s offer of broader help to other com- 
muter lines. 

Meanwhile, relief measures can be taken 
on many fronts. An example of fresh think- 
ing is the changed attitude in several cities 
toward midtown parking. A few years ago 
public garages in midtown were regarded 
as a progressive step toward easing traffic 
congestion. 


NOW PARKING AT OUTSKIRTS 


The new idea is to place parking spaces 
at the outskirts of cities and to ban such 
new construction downtown. In New York, 
the city planning commission has just re- 
jected Traffic Commissioner T. T. Wiley’s 
program for midtown garages. 

In Cleveland, where the municipal rapid 
transit system has built parking lots near 
the city limits, Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze 
has found this is keeping 7,000 cars a day 
from coming downtown and is bringing ad- 
ditional fares to the public transit system. 

The need for the Federal Government’s 
acceptance of the mass transportation prob- 
lem as a national crisis has crystallized. 
That the transit problem is expected to be 
treated as part of overall urban problems by 
the department of urban affairs, which is 
likely to be created this year. 

Meanwhile, several measures are before 
Congress or will be introduced within the 
next few weeks for Federal financial aid to 
regional transportation agencies. These are 
designed to keep existing lines rolling and to 
finance studies and demonstrations of new 
methods. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 11, 1961] 
Ratt Rescue Not ENovucH 


Only the illogical can fail to be pessimistic 
about the future of rail passenger transporta- 
tion, and especially the commuter lines. 
Yet as the picture has darkened, there have 
also and simultaneously been contradictory, 
encouraging signs. 

Whereas only a few years ago the Federal 
and State regulatory commissions main- 
tained a traditionally aloof, almost hostile 
attitude of discipline toward the rail car- 
riers as a monopoly against which the public 
had to be protected, today’s mood is one of 
belated helpfulness. The rail commuter 
problem, first seen as a purely local emer- 
gency, has not only engaged the sympathy 
and the pocketbook of the States, but as it 
has become recognized as a concern of metro- 
politan areas—in which so large a percentage 
of our population lives—it has, for the first 
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time, become a national problem and is 
being so considered by Congress. 

A two-part article concluded in this news- 
paper today emphasizes the danger that 
the remedy may not only be too late but 
also too little. This was also a message 
carried to a congressional hearing last month 
by Walter D. Binger, a consulting engineer, 
as vice president of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation. He testified that new equipment 
for a truly modern commuter system should 
be compatible, to pave the way for an inte- 
grated system. 

This point—of warning against the hope 
that mere rescue of the railroads was enough, 
by tax relief, by loans for equipment pur- 
chase, by subsidy payments from the tax- 
payer, to guaranteee continued operation— 
has been made repeatedly by other respected 
voices on the New York scene. Luther Gu- 
lick, president of the Institute of Public 
Administration, a student of metropolitan 
problems, has warned a congressional hear- 
ing that money to save the railroads will be 
lost down the drain, a gesture of panic, un- 
less we think in new terms, abandoning 
antiquated systems, antiquated ideas about 
transportation. 

The railroads are a national problem, as 
well as State and local. Recognition of that 
fact may help us to think larger, beyond 
mere rescue to building anew. In the New 
York metropolitan area it means creation of 
at least a three-State agency and perhaps 
five-State. If we fail, Government owner- 
ship of the railroads is the penalty, and final 
solution. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 
NEEDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite my colleagues’ attention to one of 
the finest and most concise arguments 
I have read in support. of medical care 
for the aged through the social security 
system which appeared in the March 31 
issue of the Catholic Bulletin, the official 
paper of the archdiocese of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

As noted in the article, at the present 
time more than half of our elder citizens 
do not receive the recognized minimum 
income needed to maintain a decent 
standard of living. As a result these 
below-minimum-ineome elderly people 
have to struggle in virtual poverty or 
accept aid from their families. Millions 
of our elder citizens simply do not have 
the financial resources to sustain them 
at a decent standard of living even in 
times of good health, let alone when ill- 
ness strikes. 

No wonder that our elder citizens are 
staking their hopes for a more secure old 
age on passage of legislation to set up an 
adequate medical care program through 
the social security system. 

Mr. President, we have a duty to devise 
@ program so that no persons in their 
latter years have to live in dread of their 
life savings being wiped out by a sudden 
illness. We have an obligation to our 
elder citizens to see that they may live 
out their lives in dignity and with a. sense 
of well-being. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article by Donald McDonald be 
inserted at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rreconrp, 
as follows: 

AcEeD MepicaL Alp NEEDED 
(By Donald McDonald) 

I have never felt that social security was 

the only approach to the solution of the 











problem of medical care for the aged in this 
coun 


try. 
But I find it hard to believe that such an 
approach is socialistic or Marxist or that it 
would sound the death knell of the Ameri- 
can medical profession and the doctor-pa- 
tient relationship as we have traditionally 
known it. 

I also find it significant that those who 
make such wild charges against the social 
security solution to the problem, or who as- 
sert that there really is no problem of medi- 
cal care for the aged, are hardly ever found 
among the millions of people in this country 
who are over 65. 

Increased pressure has been generated for 
a realistic and humanistic solution to this 
problem in just the past 12 years since 
President Harry Truman’s proposed compul- 
sory health insurance plan was also labeled 
“socialistic.” 

This increased pressure obviously is not 
being generated by Socialists or Marxists. 
It is being generated by increased numbers 
of American citizens who are joining the 65- 
and-older group and finding that their pen- 
sions, social security payments, and slender 
savings are just not sufficient to meet the 
astronomical costs of illness and death in 
our affluent society. 

In 1900, 3 million Americans—1 out of 
every 25—were 65 years or older. In 1960, 
15% million Americans—1 out of every 12— 
were 65 or older. 

In 1900, only 1 in 10 Americans could ex- 
pect to reach age 65; in 1960, 2 out of 3 
Americans can expect to reach that age. 

By 1970, there will be 22 million Americans 
in the over-65 category. 

According to the White House Conference 
on Aging, the absolute minimum average 
annual income needed by a retired elderly 
couple is $3,000. Yet, more than half the 
present 15,550,000 persons over 65 do not 
receive even this minimum retirement in- 
come. 

According to Dr. Edward L. Bortz, M.D. (an 
expert in geriatrics and former president of 
the American Medical Association), these 
below-minimum-income elderly people are 
“either living in virtual poverty or are hav- 
ing to accept aid from their families.” 

He adds that “roughly a third of all older 
people in the United States are sharing the 
homes of relatives.” 

But even those elderly couples or individ- 
uals who enjoy the minimum retirement in- 
come of $3,000 may find their life savings 
wiped out by a catastrophic illness. 

Frequently these small savings, together 
with social security monthly payments 
(which a man has earned by his contribu- 
tions during his working years) are the dif- 
ference between his self-respect and no self- 
respect. They are also the margin by which 
he may enjoy some ease of mind regarding 
economic security. 

It seems to me that hospital administrators 
and physicians should be the last people in 
the world to attack as socialistic or unre- 
alistic a plan which would enable elderly 
citizens to meet the high cost of illness and 
death with a modicum of dignity and self- 
respect. Just from the standpoint of their 
public image, such attacks would seem to 
leave the medical profession and the hospital 
people disastrously defenseless. 

With more and more American citizens 
joining the over-65 ranks, our society must 
develop a medical care plan commensurate 
with the magnitude of the economic and 
health problems involved. 

If it is not developed this year, it will be 
developed next year, or the year after. But 
it will come. 

And I am afraid the only impression the 
medical and hospital people will have made 
on the American people is that they fought 
it, as they have fought such advances in the 
past, and that they were brought into it 
kicking and screaming. 
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Social security may not be the ideal solu- 
tion to the problem. Certainly in the initial 
years of a social security program what the 
beneficiaries receive is out of proportion 
to what they have contributed. And uni- 
versal social security coverage will include a 
number of elderly citizens who, out of their 
personal resources, are able to meet their 
own health-care expenses. 

But laws, particularly those involving so- 
cial and economic problems, are made for 
the general welfare of a society. Minor in- 
equities and inconsistencies are unavoidable. 
They are tolerated because general good or 
benefit of the law far outweighs the scat- 
tered, particular instances of inequitable or 
inapplicable effect. 

Perhaps if there were a more uniform 
history of hospitals and physicians adjusting 
rates and fees to fit economic conditions of 
elderly patients, we would accept with bet- 
ter humor their present violent and extreme 
hostility to the Kennedy administration’s 
proposed social security health-care program. 
Perhaps, too, in that event there would be 
far less pressure for enactment of such legis- 
lation. 

No one, not even the elderly people on 
marginal incomes, expects hospitals or physi- 
cians to give their services free. 

But if there is no practicable method by 
which these services can be obtained at a 
cost proportionate to the patient’s ability 
to pay, then prepaid health insurance, like 
prepaid social security retirement income, 
would seem to deserve more thoughtful con- 
sideration than it has received to date from 
the medical and health professions in this 
country. 





SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICAN STATES: A YEAR OF CRISIS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today the Senator from Florida 
commented on the 7ist anniversary of 
the Organization of American States. 
In a sense, this is Pan American Day, 
which we should be commemorating and 
celebrating. I had intended to com- 
mend the Senator on his fine address, 
but there were other Senators who 
wished to speak, and I decided that I 
would speak in my own time later in 
the day. 

Today is the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the regional system for the main- 
tenance of peace and security in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is customary 
on this occasion to pay tribute to the 
Organization of American States. 

Certainly the OAS has proved to be 
an extraordinary device for preserving 
peace in the inter-American family of 
Nations. On several occasions it has 
brought hostilities to a halt. In other 
cases, the OAS has succeeded in heading 
off conflicts by exerting moral pressure 
on the contending parties to use its pro- 
cedures for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. Our regional system has also 
demonstrated its value against external 
aggression by facilitating cooperation for 
defense during the dark days of World 
War II. 

The very longevity of the OAS is nota- 
ble. As international organizations go, 
71 years is a long, long life. The OAS 
owes its vitality and durability to the 
willingness of the American Republics 
to adjust its procedures and duties to 
meet the challenges of shifting circum- 
stances 
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This year is a crucial one for the in- 
ter-American system. Strains within 
the OAS tauten as the urge for politica] 
freedom and social progress deepens 
within Latin America. Hemisphere 
leaders must somehow reconcile two 
seemingly incompatible principles which 
underpin unity—the belief, on the one 
hand, that the OAS must direct efforts 
toward attaining representative democ- 
racy in each of the 21 American Re- 
publics as a basic measure of security 
for all and, on the other hand, the 
sacred principle of nonintervention 
which precludes any intervention in the 
affairs of member states. Meanwhile, 
the OAS is being looked upon more and 
more as a vehicle by which economic 
justice can be obtained for the rapidly 
expanding masses of Latin America’s 
hungry people. 

To these pressures from within are 
added those emanating from Sino-So- 
viet and Cuban Communist sources— 
hard-hitting and constant efforts to rip 
apart American solidarity by creating 
dissension and by sabotaging endeavors 
to improve living conditions in Latin 
America in order to undermine faith in 
the Western Hemisphere creed that eco- 
nomic justice is attainable without the 
loss of personal freedom. 

The next year will tell whether Amer- 
ican solidarity can endure the stresses. 
We can take some hope from the history 
of the regional system. In the past, its 
framework has been sufficiently flexible 
and the goal of a peaceful hemisphere so 
attractive that men of good will found 
it possible to make adjustments to keep 
the system from fraying apart. 

It is now our turn to meet the chal- 
lenge of a modified situation. 

President Kennedy’s proposal for an 
Alliance for Progress as spelled out in his 
March 13 address holds out great prom- 
ise. His pledge of U.S. assistance to 
help the Latin American people attain 
justice without sacrificing liberty has 
had magnificent reception in the nations 
to the south. Except for some sour- 
grapes comments from the Dominican 
Republic and some party-line responses 
from Cuba, the U.S. proposals have been 
well received. 


A Mexican newspaper commented: 


One of the most notable documents in 
inter-American relations. 


Another leading Mexican daily stated: 

What is extraordinary and of real 
value * * * is that it clearly states that it 
does not accept and rejects as friends or 
allies the privileged and the feudal-minded 
castes in Latin America; that it seeks and 
wants an understanding with the people. 


According to another: 

Undoubtedly one of the most daring pro- 
grams of human development voiced by a 
chief of state, the 10 points of the pro- 
gram * * * revives our optimism, 


In Bogota, a strongly conservative 
newspaper headlined: “You have given 
great hope to fearful and disappointed 
people,” while a rival liberal newspaper 
commented: 

We must first hail the lofty ideas and sin- 
cerity of his purpose and, something new in 
the language to which U.S. statesmen have 
accustomed us; a clear understanding of the 
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nature and scope of Latin American 
problems. 

President Lleras Camargo of Colom- 
bia—Mr. Pan America himself—seemed 
to sum up his country’s reaction with 
these words: 


You, Mr. President, have a clear and pro- 
found conception of what the relationship 
must be between the countries of this hemi- 
sphere. The cooperation you suggest has 
been the desire of Latin America for many 
years. 


Similar generous comments have come 
in from other heads of state in Latin 
America, including President Quadros of 
Brazil, Frondizi of Argentina, Allesandri 
of Chile, and Betancourt of Venezuela. 

I was particularly interested in a 
document that has gone largely un- 
noticed in the United States. It is a 
joint declaration of Latin American 
democratic parties urging support for 
President Kennedy’s proposals. While 
editorial and official comments in Latin 
America are gratifying, I find it espe- 
cially hopeful that Latin American party 
leaders, who play such an important role 
in directing the currents of thought in 
their countries, have added their weight 
in the struggle to redeem fellow Ameri- 
cans from despair without resort to 
violent and alien doctrines. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
Declaration of San José: Joint Declara- 
tion of Latin American Democratic 
Parties. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF SAN JOSE 
(Joint Declaration of Latin American Demo- 
cratic Parties, March 28, 1961, on President 

Kennedy’s speech of March 13, 1961) 

Our Democratic Parties welcome the new 
attitude of the United States toward Latin 
America, which is consistent with the his- 
toric North American Revolution, and with 
our own political and social aims. 

If our Republics, through a lack of re- 
sponse, missed the opportunity offered by 
President Roosevelt’s good neighbor policy, 
to effect a substantial change in the rela- 
tions between the Americas, they should 
now take President Kennedy's word, and as- 
sume the initiative in the proposed Alliance 
for Progress. 

This alliance must usher in a new style 
and a new spirit in hemispheric affairs. Its 
effectiveness will depend in the measure to 
which social justice prevails in the dealings 
between nations. 

We await the application of the inter- 
American treaties that guarantee the demo- 
cratic rights. We still have thousands of 
exiles and political prisoners, victims of the 
old dynastic dictatorships and of the new 
totalitarian tyranny. 

In the economic field, all our export prod- 
ucts are now in a crisis. Emergency meas- 
ures are needed, in addition to long-range 
plans. 

We have fought alone until now. We 
consider foreign help as an act of justice. 
However, help must come to our America 
without political strings, without exploita- 
tion, and without the antidemocratic 
proselytism of the totalitarian powers. 

The suggestion that our countries must 
adopt social reforms is not new to us, but 
rather a reaffirmation of our own political 
platforms. 

Our parties call on all Latin Americans to 
accept, in a constructive and dignified spirit, 
the friendly hand that is now tendered. 
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Other democratic groups have issued or 
are preparing separate statements, according 
to local circumstances. We express our soli- 
darity with all those who stand for unity, 
freedom, and social well-being in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, Partido 
Aprista Peruano; Rat Leoni, Partido 
Accion Democratica de Venezuela; 
Rafael Caldera, Partido Social Cristiano 
(COPE) de Venezuela; José Figueres, 
Partido Liberacion Nacional de Costa 
Rica; Carlos Lleras Restrepo, Partido 
Liberal de Colombia; Luis Batlle 
Berres, Partido Colorado de Uruguay; 
Arcilio Alvarado, Partido Popular 
Democratico de Puerto Rico; Aureliano 
Sanchez Arango, Frente Nacional Dem- 
ocratico AAA, Frente Unido Liberacion 
Nacional de Cuba; Mario Méndez 
Montenegro, Partido Revolucionario 
de Guatemala; José Mejia Arellano, 
Partido Liberal de Honduras; Juan 
Bosch, Angel Miolan, Partido Revolu- 
cionario Dominicano; Horacio Ornes, 
Vanguardia Revolucionaria Domini- 
cana; Enrique Lacayo Farfan, Partido 
Liberal Independiente de Nicaragua; 
Fernando Agiiero, Partido Conservador 
de Nicaragua; Elpidio Yegros, Partido 
Revolucionario Febrerista de Paraguay; 
Carlos Pastore, Justo Prieto, Luis 
Adolfo Aponte, Partido Liberal Para- 
guayo; Américo Ghioldi, Partido So- 
cialista Democratico de Argentina; 
Manuel Ordofiez, Partido Democrata 
Cristiano de Argentina; Eduardo Frei, 
Partido Social Cristiano de Chile; 
David Samudio, Partido Liberal Nacio- 
nal de Panama; Luis Domingo Alfaro, 
Resistencia Civil Liberal de Panama; 
Alfredo Garcia, Unién Civica Radical 
de Argentina; Carlos Lacerda, Unidén 
Democratica Nacional de Brasil; Fer- 
nando Ferrari, Movimiento Trabal- 
hista Renovador de Brasil. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
positive nature of President Kennedy’s 
proposal appears to have galvanized 
opinion throughout the hemisphere to- 
ward new and redoubled efforts for in- 
ter-American cooperation. This high 
degree of unity of purpose must not be 
permitted to dissipate through lethargy, 
bureaucratic delays, or a diversion of 
our interest as the onrush of political 
events in other areas commands our 
attention. 

Mr. President, I am deeply interested 
in the peace of the world and in the 
problems of mankind and in the inde- 
pendence of nations, and I salute the 
Organization of American States on its 
71st anniversary. I call upon the Or- 
ganization of American States to take 
on even greater responsibilities in this 
hemisphere, and greater responsibilities 
to assure peace and tranquility and free- 
dom and justice. I hope that every 
Member of Congress will pledge unquali- 
fied support to the principles of the Or- 
ganization of American States, so that 
we can build an alliance for progress in 
the spirit of the good neighbor, and can 
have the kind of cooperation that is re- 
quired of friendly nations in this 
hemisphere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “‘The 
Americas Respond,” published in the 
New York Times of March 30, 1961. The 
editorial comments upon the response 
of the countries of Latin America to 
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President Kennedy’s Alliance for Prog- 
ress plan for Latin America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAS RESPOND 


The response to President Kennedy’s 
“Alliance for Progress” plan for Latin Amer- 
ica from some of the leading statesmen of 
the hemisphere and a number of the most 
responsible newspapers has been gratifying. 
This is important because the success of the 
Kennedy program depends in large measure 
on the cooperation of the Latin American 
governing classes. 

Friendly and enthusiastic messages have 
reached the White House from the Presidents 
of Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, Argentina, 
Peru, Mexico, and some smaller countries. 

The letter from President Betancourt of 
Venezuela, the text of which has just been 
made available here, was exceptionally inter- 
esting. Senor Betancourt feels that there 
has been “‘a change of direction in U.S. con- 
duct toward Latin America” and “the 
White House begins to speak a language that 
has not been heard since the days of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt.” Since President 
Betancourt, like other liberal democratic 
leaders of Latin America, has been critical 
of the Eisenhower administration policies, 
this is intended as a high compliment to the 
new administration in Washington. 

The President’s letter is most interesting 
in his assertion that there has to be “a reyo- 
lution” in Latin America, especially with 
agrarian reform, but that it can be done 
“by evolutionary methods.” 

This is what the Betancourt government 
is trying to do in Venezuela and it is what 
the United States, in its new policies, wants 
to see done. It is the answer—the only 
possible effective answer—to the revolution- 
ary drive of the combined forces of Fidelis- 
mo and communism in Latin America. 

The obstacles to winning full and effective 
cooperation in Latin America from the rul- 
ing classes are far greater than generally 
realized in the United States. This is why 
the favorable reception President Kennedy's 
plan has received from democratic states- 
men in Latin America is so encouraging. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY, 
APRIL 18, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to be trans- 
acted, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
adjourn until 10 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 49 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Tuesday, April 18, 1961, at 
10 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate April 14, 1961: 
U.S. MARSHALS 

Clayburne A. McLelland, of Maryland, to 
be U.S. marshal for the district of the Canal 
Zone for the term of 8 years, vice Joseph I. 
Kincaid. 

John E. Maguire, Sr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Florida for a term of 4 years, vice Thomas 
N. Trent. 


Post OFrFrice DEPARTMENT 


Louis J. Doyle, of Maryland, to be General 
Counsel of the Post Office Department. 








DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


‘James Wine, of Connecticut, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Luxem- 


bourg 
In THE ARMY 


Brig. Gen. Joe Calvin Lambert, 030033, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army), for appointment as the Adjutant 
General, U.S. Army, as major general in the 
Regular Army of the United States and as 
major general in the Army of the United 
States under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3036, 3442 and 
3447. 

Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, 017101, U.S. 
Army, for appointment as The Quartermaster 
General, U.S. Army, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 3036. 

Brig. Gen. Julian Alexander Wilson, 
030359, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army), for appointment as major gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447. 

In THE AIR FORCE 

The following named officers for temporary 
appointment in the U.S. Air Force under the 
provisions of chapter 839, title 10 of the 
United State Code: 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Harold W. Ohlke, 1777A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Don. S. Wenger, 19186A, Regular Air 
Force, Medical. 

Col. Samuel C. Phillips, 8981A, Regular 
Air Force. 

In THE ARMY 

Col. Oscar John Ogren, 020037, Dental 
Corps, for appointment as brigadier general, 
Dental Corps, in the Regular Army of the 
United States under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3284 and 
3306. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate, April 14, 1961: 
U.S. MARSHALS 

Paul D. Sossamon, of North Carolina, to 
be U.S. marshal for the western district of 
North Carolina for a term of 4 years, vice 
Roy A. Harmon. 

E. Herman Burrows, of North Carolina, to 
be U.S. marshal for the middle district of 
North Carolina for a term of 4 years, vice 
James H. Somers. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Aprit 17, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 12:15: Thou shalt be stedfast and 
shalt not fear. 

Most merciful and gracious God, 
whose kingdom ruleth over all, Thy di- 
vine will is supreme and inevitable, Thy 
laws are changeless and eternal and in 
our obedience to them we find our peace 
and hope. 

Grant that we may walk faithfully 
and without fear in the ways which Thou 
hast marked out for us and made known 
unto us. 

May we be inspired with a more vivid 
and vital experience of Thy presence 
and power during these days of strain 
and stress when we are disquieted in 
spirit and haunted at times by a sense of 
futility and frustration. 
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Help us to believe and understand that 
it is our highest calling and our chal- 
lenging duty to be steadfast and unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, for as much as we know that 
our labor is not in vain in the Lord. 

Humbly and confidently we offer our 
prayer in the name of the Christ, our 
Saviour. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 13, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.70. An act for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Hay (Joe Mah); 

S.71. An act for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Bell (Bill Mah) ; 

8.133. An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States; 

S. 186. An act for the relief of Doctor Wil- 
liam Kwo-Wei Chen; 

S. 215. An act for the relief of Ennis Craft 
McLaren; 

S. 746. An act for the relief of Yee Mee 
Hong; 

S. 757. An act for the relief of Shoji Hirose; 

8.759. An act for the relief of Sadako 
Suzuki Reeder; 

§.945. An act for the relief of Anton 
Urbancic and Antonia Urbancic; and 

8.949. An act for the relief of John G. 
Tiedemann. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the US. Air 
Force Academy in place of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc], ex- 
cused. 





WORK PLANS, WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

AprRIL 13, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture has today con- 
sidered the work plans transmitted to you 
by Executive Communications 2013, 2233 and 
2306 of the 86th Congress and referred to 
this committee and unanimously approved 
each of such plans. The work plans in- 





volved are: 

State: Watershed 
New Mexico Tortugas Arroyo. 
Kentucky__............J Caney Creek 
OO da citi caste Walanae Iki 
a a eee Upper Josephine- 

Jackson Creek. 
Sincerely yours, 


Hanowp D. Cooter, Chairman. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar tomorrow be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
Calendar Wednesday this week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND AUTOMATION, COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Unemployment and Auto- 
mation of the Committee on Education 
and Labor have permission to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 





EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN 
STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 861) to 
provide that no application shall be re- 
quired for the payment of statutory 
awards for certain conditions which, 
prior to August 1, 1952, have been deter- 
mined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be service connected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





STUDY OF REHABILITATION OF 
AGING VETERANS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 73) providing for a study by 
the Veterans’ Administration into the 
problems of veterans who are elderly. 
chronically ill, or otherwise handi- 
capped. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this joint reso- 
lution be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 





LANDS AT LUKE-WILLIAMS AIR 
FORCE RANGE, YUMA, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3507) 
to provide for the withdrawal and reser- 
vation for the Departments of the Air 
Force and the Navy of certain public 
lands of the United States at Luke-Wil- 
liams Air Force Range, Yuma, Ariz., for 
defense purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to withdraw the public lands, and 
the minerals therein, within the areas de- 
scribed in section 2 of this Act from all ap- 
propriations and other forms of disposition 
under the public land laws except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, and 
to reserve such lands (subject to an agree- 
ment which has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the joint use of the lands in area 
“A” for military and wildlife purposes) at 
the request of the Departments of the Air 
Force and the Navy, for the use of the De- 
partment of Defense for a period of ten years 
with an option to renew the withdrawal and 
reservation for a period of five years by 
notice to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
subject to the condition that the reserva- 
tion may be terminated at any time during 
either of such periods by the Secretary of 
Defense with the consent of the Secretary of 
the Interior. However, this Act does not 
affect Executive Order Numbered 8038 of 
January 6, 1939 (4 F.R. 437), establishing 
the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, except to 
the extent rendered necessary by the na- 
tional defense. 

(b) Lands within area “A” withdrawn 
and reserved pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section shall be subject to such appro- 
priation and other disposition under the 
public land laws as the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall determine to be consistent both 
with the requirements of Executive Order 
Numbered 8038 of January 5, 1939 (4 F.R. 
437), and, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, with the requirements of the 
national defense. Lands within area “B” 
withdrawn and reserved pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be subject to 
such appropriation and other disposition 
under the public land laws as the Secretary 
of the Interior deems advisable and, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, con- 
sistent with the requirements of national 
defense. 

(c) Upon the final determination of the 
reservation authorized by this Act, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall revoke the order 
of withdrawal and reservation. Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed as 
prohibiting applications for further with- 
drawals and reservations at the time of such 
revocation under laws and regulations then 
existing. 

(ad) The Secretary of the Air Force or the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, any rights in any public lands 
withdrawn and reserved pursuant to this 
Act. 

(e) The right to enter upon the lands de- 
scribed in section 2 to use them for the de- 
fense purposes set forth in the application 
for withdrawal and reservation, under the 
withdrawal and reservation authorized by 
subsection (a), shall be effective upon the 
date of enactment of this Act. The right 
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granted by this subsection is subject, during 
the period between entry and the assump- 
tion of full control by the Department of 
Defense, to such conditions as the Secretary 
of the Interior may, in his discretion, specify. 

Sec. 2. The lands authorized to be with- 
drawn and reserved by this Act are described 
as follows: Approximately 479,100 acres, more 
or less, within the Luke-Williams Air Force 
Range, Pima, Maricopa, and Yuma Coun- 
ties, Arizona, and more fully described as 
follows: 

(1) Area “A”, located in the southeastern 
portion of Luke-Williams Air Force Range, 
Pima County, Arizona, comprised of— _ .- 

sections 19 to 21, inclusive, and sections 28 
to 33, inclusive, township 14 south, range 
8 west; sections 4 to 9, inclusive, sections 
16 to 21, inclusive, sections 28 to 33, inclu- 
sive, township 15 south, range 8 west; sec- 
tions 4 to 9, inclusive, sections 16 to 21, in- 
clusive, sections 28 to 33, inclusive, township 
16 south, range 8 west; sections 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 9, township 17 south, range 8 west; 

sections 16 to 36, inclusive, township 14 
south, range 9 west; all in townships 15 
south, 16 south, and 17 south, range 9 west; 
sections 13 to 36, inclusive, township 14 
south, range 10 west; all in townships 15 
south and 16 south, range 10 west, Gila and 
Salt River base and meridian, Pima County, 
Arizona, a total of 132,900 acres, more or 
less. 

(2) Area “B”, located in the western and 
northwestern portions of Luke-Williams Air 
FPorce Range, Yuma County, Arizona, com- 
prised of— 

all in townships 8 and 9 south, range 12 
west; sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, lot 1 and the 
south half of section 5, the southeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 6, sec- 
tions 7 to 36, inclusive, township 8 south, 
range 13 west; 

all in township 9, south, range 13 west; 
the south half of the southeast quarter of 
section 11, the south half of the northeast 
quarter and the south half of section 12, 
sections 138 and 14, the south half of the 
northeast quarter and the south half of 
section 15, the south half of the southwest 
quarter and the southeast quarter of section 
16, sections 19 to 36, inclusive, township 8 
south, range 14 west; all in township 9 south, 
range 14 west; 

sections 33 to 36, inclusive, township 8 
south, range 15 west; all in township 9 south, 
range 15 west; sections 1 and 2, in sections 
7 to 36, inclusive, township 9 south, range 16 
west; sections 12 to 16, inclusive, the south 
half of section 17, sections 19 to 36, inclusive, 
township 9 south, range 17 west; 

the southeast quarter of section 21, the 
south half of section 22, sections 23 to 36, 
inclusive, township 9 south, range 18 west; 
sections 25 to 36, inclusive, township 9 south, 
range 19 west; sections 25 to 36, inclusive, 
township 9 south, range 20 west; sections 4 
to 10, inclusive, sections 14 to 23, inclusive, 
sections 26 to 36, inclusive, township 10 
south, range 20 west; 

sections 25 to 36, inclusive, township 9 
south, range 21 west; all in townships 10 
south, 11 south, 12 south, range 21 west; 
sections 25 to 28, inclusive, the east half, 
the east half of the northwest quarter and 
the southwest quarter of section 29, sections 
32 to 36, inclusive, township 9 south, range 
22 west; sections 1 to 5, inclusive, the east 
half of section 6, sections 7 to 36, inclusive, 
township 10 south, range 22 west; all in 
townships 11 south, and 12 south, range 22 
west, Gila and Salt River base and meridian, 
Yuma County, Arizona, a total of 346,200 
acres, more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all of the lan- 
guage through the words “the Interior.” on 
page 2, line 10, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “That (a) subject to valid 
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existing rights the. public lands, and the 
minerals therein, within the areas described 
in section 2 of this Act are hereby withdrawn 
from all appropriations and other forms of 
disposition under the public land laws in- 
cluding the mining and mineral leasing laws 
and disposals of materials under the Act of 
July 31, 1957, as amended (60 Stat. 661; 30 
U.S.C. 601-604) except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, and reserved 
(subject to an agreement which has been 
approved by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Interior for the joint use 
of the lands in area ‘A’ for military and wild- 
life purposes) for the use of the Department 
of Defense for a period of ten years with 
an option to renew the withdrawal and res- 
ervation for a period of five years by notice 
from the Secretary of Defense to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and subject to the con- 
dition that the reservation may be termi- 
nated at any time during either of such 
periods by the Secretary of Defense upon 
notice to the Secretary of the interior.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out all of subsec- 
tion (b) through page 3, line 3, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Lands and resources within area ‘A’ 
withdrawn and reserved by subsection (a) 
of this section shall be subject to such ap- 
propriation and other disposition as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine to 
be consistent both with the requirements 
of Executive Order Numbered 8038 of Janu- 
ary 5, 1939 (4 F.R. 437), and, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, with the 
requirements of the national defense. The 
Secretary of the Interior may, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of Defense, au- 
thorize use or disposition of any of the lands 
or resources within area ‘B’ withdrawn and 
reserved by subsection (a) of this section.” 

Page 3, line 4, strike out all of subsections 
(c), (ad), and (e) through page 3, line 22, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of final termination of 
the reservation effected by this Act, the De- 
partment of Defense shall make safe for 
nonmilitary uses the land withdrawn and 
reserve, or such portions thereof as may be 
specified by the Secretary of the Interior, by 
neutralizing unexploded ammunition, bombs, 
artillery projectiles, or other explosive ob- 
jects and chemical agents. Thereafter the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to law 
shall provide for the appropriate use or dis- 
position of all or any part of the land with- 
drawn and reserve under provisions of this 
Act. Nothing in this subsection, however, 
shall be construed to prevent the Secretary 
of a military department at that time from 
making application for further withdrawal 
and reservation of all or part of said lands 
under laws and regulations then existing.’ 

Page 3, strike out all of lines 23 and 24 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec.2. The lands withdrawn and re- 
served by this Act are those that are now 
or may hereafter become subject to the 
public land laws within the areas described 
as follows: Approximately”. 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp con- 
cerning the bill just passed and include 
a table, and I further ask that any mem- 
ber of the committee who desires to do 
so may be given the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


were 
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Mr. ASPINALL: Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to present to the House 
today the first bill for the statutory 
withdrawal of public lands for defense 
purposes resulting from approval, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958, of what we have all come 
to know as the Engle Act. The specific 
bill is H.R. 3507, and it formalizes the 
withdrawal and reservation of 379,600 
acres of land near Yuma, Ariz., for the 
Navy and the Air Force in connection 
with training at the Luke-Williams Air 
Force Range. 

Because this bill has a special sig- 
nificance as the first of its kind I would 
like to take a moment to review the 
history of the underlying legislation and 
the manner in which it serves to help 
protect our vast public lands. 

The Act of February 28, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-337; 72 Stat. 27) came into being 
after the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, under the chairmanship 
and guidance of the Honorable CLaIr 
Enctie, held extensive hearings over an 
18-month period. During that time the 
procedures of the military departments 
and the Department of the Interior con- 
cerning the military use of public lands 
were thoroughly aired and many striking 
examples uncovered of unauthorized use 
of land, wasteful use, and overlapping 
duplications. To those new Members 
who may be interested in this history 
I recommend a reading of the com- 
mittee report on H.R. 5538 of the 85th 
Congress, detailing historical develop- 
ments in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches concerning the use of 
public lands for governmental purposes 
with particular emphasis on the military. 

The conclusion reached in 1957 and 
1958 was that Congress had to reassert 
its control over the public domain in or- 
der to halt the abuses; minimize consist- 
ent with national defense requirements, 
military uses; and impose conditions 
that would preserve to the maximum 
extent possible these public lands that 
belong to all the people. Simply stated, 
the Engle Act provides that, except in 
time of war or national emergency 
thereafter proclaimed, no withdrawal 
or reservation of public lands or re- 
striction from operation of the mineral 
leasing provisions of the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act of areas in excess 
of 5,000 acres could be made for any de- 
fense project or facility, except by act of 
Congress. At the time of its enactment, 
of course, many proposed withdrawals 
and reservations were then pending. 
Some of these which had been continued 
under administrative arrangement since 
World War II were confirmed by the act 
and specifically excepted from further 
legislative action. 

The initial success of the Engle Act 
came about when the military depart- 
ments themselves carefully re-reviewed 
the remaining uncompleted withdrawals 
and found that, rather than submitting 
them for statutory withdrawal, some 
could be dispensed with and others could 
be consolidated, thereby reducing the 
overall number and the area of public 
lands being utilized. A representative 
of Secretary of Defense McNamara ap- 
pearing before the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee last month stated that in 1957, 
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when H.R. 5538, 85th Congress, was un- 
der consideration, there were over 6 mil- 
lion acres of public domain lands in six 
States which would have been subject 
to the requirement for enabling legisla- 
tion, exclusive of 2,652,000 acres in 
Alaska. He then advised the committee 
that, exclusive of Alaska, the overall De- 
partment of Defense requirements had 
been reduced by approximately 5.5 mil- 
lion acres. I submit that this alone tes- 
tifies to the wisdom of Congress in pass- 
ing this legislation; but there is much 
more remaining. 

In order to put this preblem in an- 
other frame of reference, let me give you 
another statistic: the military depart- 
ments are utilizing approximately 17,- 
500,000 acres of public domain lands, 
representing 61 percent of the 28,600,000 
acres devoted to military use through- 
out the United States. These public do- 
main holdings of the Department of De- 
fense, we were told, are located in 21 
States but are largely concentrated in 
the States of Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah which 
contain over 70 percent of all militarily 
controlled property. Parenthetically it 
should be borne in mind that none of 
these figures encompass areas of the 
Outer Continental Shelf where the Navy 
and Air Force have restricted mineral 
exploration and exploitation as well as 
the airspace above the waters of numer- 
ous ranges and target areas. I have here 
a tabulation showing the distribution by 
States of public domain lands used for 
military purposes and will include it at 
the end of these remarks and a part of 
my statement, for the information of all 
the Members. 

Against this background, Mr. Speaker, 
it is readily seen that we who have a 
responsibility for the preservation and 
use of the public domain are very much 
concerned in military bases, ranges, and 
installations. It is for this reason, I 
submit, that today is an especially signif- 
icant one in the history of public land 
legislation: today we have brought to 
the floor of the House the first statutory 
withdrawal of public lands for military 
use. 

Because Members may well ask how 
this procedure differs from other pro- 
cedures and whether we have in fact 
gained benefits proportionate with the 
time and energy that is required for con- 
gressional consideration of any bill, I 
shall analyze the Luke-Williams Air 
Force Range withdrawal from these 
points of view. In this connection I can 
tell you that a lot of work and effort has 
gone into this; with the Public Lands 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of the gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. 
Prost], spending many long hours hear- 
ing departmental witnesses and analyz- 
ing the need as well as the manner of 
projected use. 

Herein lies the first difference: Prior 
to February 28, 1958, after the applica- 
tion for military withdrawal was filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior and 
the notice published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, public hearings would be held by 
the Department of the Interior only if 
local sources objected to the proposed 
action. But who could question the 
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military determination of need? Of 
necessity these hearings could not and 
did not examine into the military re- 
quirement or whether there was, in fact, 
some other area that could be used for 
the intended purpose. Unlike acquisi- 
tions of privately owned lands, author- 
izations for which receive the closest 
scrutiny of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] and the Armed Services 
Committee, nobody examined the need 
for the use of public lands that today 
comprise 61 percent of all lands utilized 
by the military services. 

In an expanding nation, with shrink- 
ing usable land areas, it is vital that 
each application for new military use 
be scrutinized carefully and that not 
1 acre more than is required be removed 
from availability to the public. In the 
case of Luke-Williams our committee 
has done this, and I can assure you that 
the Navy and Air Force witnesses satis- 
fied us fully that there is a military need 
for the use of the lands involved in H.R. 
3507. 

The bill contains an additional safe- 
guard for the future, a safeguard which 
could not, and I dare say would not, be 
included in a withdrawal except as the 
result of action of the kind we are taking 
here today. It has been customary for 
land withdrawals to be without time 
limit. However, the bill we have brought 
you today is for a maximum 15-year 
period with a built-in provision for ad- 
ministrative review at the end of the first 
10 years. If the military departments 
wish to extend their use beyond the 15- 
year term they will have to request 
further legislative action, thereby as- 
suring congressional scrutiny for the 
necessity of such continued use. 

During consideration of this bill, and 
a series of other proposed withdrawals, 
the committee became concerned about 
the condition that the public lands in- 
volved would be in at such time as they 
might be available once again for non- 
military use. We found that there is 
no uniform procedure in the Department 
of Defense for the removal of, or other 
safety action in connection with, un- 
exploded ordnance or other hazardous 
objects. Defense Department witnesses 
indicated that there have been instances 
in the past when public domain lands 
have become contaminated and that, al- 
though they are no longer required for 
military use, they are not available for 
other utilization because of their dan- 
gerous condition. In this connection, 
we have asked the Defense Department 
to submit data concerning such public 
lands and the extent to which contami- 
nation has precluded reuse of areas pre- 
viously set aside for military purposes. 
On receipt of that information the com- 
mittee will further consider the need 
for legislative action in regard to such 
past damage. 

Insofar as the Luke-Williams Range 
is concerned, the committee was advised 
that, under current usage, contamination 
of the lands from faulty ammunition, 
shells, practice bombs, and rockets is 
possible. They maintained, however, 
that even this is only a slight possi- 
bility because all areas at the Luke- 
Williams complex are cleaned up, and 
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unexploded ordnance removed, as part 
of a continuous and regularly scheduled 
maintenance operation. Recognizing 
that training and clean-up procedures 
can be changed administratively, the 
committee concluded that the only way 
to assure maximum protection of these 
public lands is to provide therefor in the 
statutory withdrawal being considered 


today. 

H.R. 3507 has therefore been amended 
by the committee to designate the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to act on behalf 
of the Federal Government in delineat- 
ing to the Department of Defense the 
areas to be made safe for nonmilitary 
use when lands are no longer required 
for defense purposes. This will assure 
that consideration will be given to po- 
tential mineral, timber, water, grazing, 
and fish and wildlife resources as well 
as scenic, wilderness and recreation 
values. Even though these are not di- 
rectly related to the theoretical value of 
lands when put up for sale, value is the 
standard that the military departments 
have generally used in the past to de- 
termine whether the cost of decontami- 
nation and dedudding is warranted. 

In the past, whatever steps for clean- 
up that the Secretary of the Interior 
tried to take, have, I am afraid, been 
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partially ineffectual and certainly there 
has been no absolute requirement, other 
than the administrative procedures 
established by the military departments 
themselves, that there be any decontami- 
nation or dedudding. 

The fact that many areas of public 
lands formerly used by the military have 
not been made safe for public use, and 
may be lost forever, is proof that the 
standards set up by the military depart- 
ments are not effective. The Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs has kept 
in mind—and I assure you that we will 
continue to keep in mind—the needs, de- 
sires, and aspirations of all our people 
and of all segments of our economy. 

As amended by the committee, the bill 
is self-operative and no further admin- 
istrative action will be required. I sub- 
mit that the committee has in this bill 
for the first time provided lands required 
for military use and at the same time 
retained congressional control that will 
assure maximum protection of these 
public lands for future generations. 

I heartily recommend passage of H.R. 
3507. 

The table showing distribution of pub- 
lic domain lands used for military pur- 
poses follows: 


Public domain lands used for military functions, by military depariment and Siales, as of 
June 30, 1960 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to be able to rise at this time 
to supplement and support the chair- 
man’s remarks in connection with H.R. 
3507, a bill that will provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the Depart- 
ments of the Air Force and Navy of 
379,600 acres of public domain lands in 
3 counties in Arizona for use in connec- 
tion with training at the Luke-Williams 
Air Force Range near Yuma, Ariz. I do 
not want to duplicate what the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AsPInaLt] has 
already told you; I do not want to unduly 
take the time of the House; but I do 
want to bring out certain facts for the 
record and for your consideration. 

I want the Members to know that 
neither this measure nor the requirement 
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that military land withdrawals in excess 
of 5,000 acres—a procedure just ex- 
plained by the chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee—is a 
partisan affair. This is not partisan; 
the bill before the House today was re- 
ported unanimously by the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands and reported unani- 
mously by the full committee. 

Next, I want to reassure some of those 
from the Western States who have been 
critical of the delay between the ap- 
proval of the Engle Act on February 28, 
1958, and the first legislative fruits of 
statutory withdrawal under it. In point 
of time it is over 3 years. But, not only 
did it take time to work out administra- 
tive procedures, we have had a new phe- 
nomenon in this 3-year period: the mili- 
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tary departments involved have been 
going to the States where these ranges 
are located and seeking from them agree- 
ment on conditions of multiple or joint 
use in order to come before our commit- 
tee with a package that permits the mili- 
tary utilization with the maximum 
civilian or public use, Because, and I 
want my colleagues to know this, we in 
our committee are concerned about 
States rights; and we are prepared to 
take whatever action is necessary to pre- 
serve States rights. 

In the bill before the House today one 
of the areas—designated as area A—is in 
the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, a wild- 
life sanctuary. Last year the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of Defense concluded a memorandum of 
understanding for the joint use of the 
game range lands to permit both wild- 
life grazing and military purposes in this 
area. By its terms, H.R. 3507 maintains 
the integrity of the provisions of the 
Executive order that established the 
game range and of the interagency 
agreement for joint use which contem- 
plates that the area will be opened to 
hunting when an adequate wildlife pop- 
ulation has been built up. 

Anticipating the day when hunting is 
feasible, I have been informed that Air 
Force and State of Arizona officials are 
working on plans and negotiating an 
agreement defining the terms of such 
hunting. I think that the type of agree- 
ments being negotiated and entered into 
at installations that come within the 
purview of statutory withdrawals, such 
as the one before you today, form the 
pattern for similar agreements in other 
areas, with this important difference: 
In the case where the military depart- 
ments must come to us they go to the 
State; in the other cases the State rep- 
resentatives will have to seek out the 
military. In either event we have shown 
and are showing that it is possible to 
have cooperation, to have joint use, 
and to effect the necessary training 
while at the same time permitting some 
utilization by the public at mutually sat- 
isfactory intervals. 

Let me also reassure my colleagues on 
another point: Nothing in this bill will 
in any way interfere with or affect the 
rights of the State of Arizona. This in- 
cludes the rights of the State, first, to 
be paid for the use of State-owned lands 
within the withdrawn area and, second, 
seek an exchange of those lands for pub- 
lic lands outside the withdrawn area un- 
der existing legislation, contained in the 
Taylor Grazing Act, if it so desires. Be- 
cause, as I said a moment ago, we are 
concerned with the matter of States 
rights, I made a particular point of in- 
quiring into the amount and status of 
State-owned lands within the entire 
Luke-Williams Air Force Base and Range 
complex. 

As indicated in the committee report 
on the bill—House Report No. 217, 87th 
Congress—the Navy and Air Force are 
using a total of 2,669,300 acres of land 
in Arizona for this installation: 2,190,200 
acres have previously been withdrawn 
from the public domain by administra- 
tive action. In H.R. 3507 there are de- 
scribed areas aggregating 479,100 acres 
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of which 379,600 acres are public domain, 
22.600 acres are privately owned, and 
76,900 acres are owned by the State of 
Arizona. Under the Arizona Statehood 
Act, which is contained in the act of 
June 20, 1910—36 Stat. 557, 572—en- 
abling both the people of New Mexico 
and of Arizona to form a constitution 
and State government and be admitted 
to the Union, I found that Arizona had 
been granted sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 
in every township in the State not other- 
wise appropriated at the date that the 
act went into effect. On investigation 
we found that many of the areas previ- 
ously withdrawn, as well as area A in 
H.R. 3507, are unsurveyed and therefore, 
there being no townships, there are no 
sections for State use. We were advised 
that in the area originally withdrawn 
there are 4,409 acres of State land and 
that this acreage, together with the 
State lands within area B being with- 
drawn by the bill before you today, is 
being leased by the Air Force under 
arrangements satisfactory to the State of 
Arizona. 

Nothing in this bill either authorizes, 
ratifies, or extends this leasing; we satis- 
fied ourselves that the State was not 
being adversely affected and the bill 
maintains the status quo in that regard. 
In this connection, if the estimated 
rentals on the non-Federal land leases, 
after they expire next year, exceed $50,- 
000 per annum then the Air Force will 
have to report back to the Committee on 
Armed Services. I recommend to that 
committee that, if such action is sub- 
mitted, it concern itself with the problem 
of decontamination and dedudding of 
these nonpublic lands just as our com- 
mittee, as expalined by the chairman, 
has concerned itself with that problem 
on the public lands. 

In joining the chairman’s endorse- 
ment of this bill I too want to commend 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
the gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. 
Prost] who heads it for the work that 
went into this bill; and I want to as- 
sure every Member that there is no ques- 
tion about the need of the military de- 
partments for this range. Not only are 
they using the property intensively— 
under permit arrangements at the pres- 
ent time—but they are utilizing it with 
elements of all three services, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, as well as units of 
the National Guard. It exemplifies the 
type of joint utilization that can be 
brought about when the responsible peo- 
ple must stop to think about it. 

Finally, I would like to make one 
further observation and advise my col- 
leagues that I think there are areas 
where similar good can be accomplished 
in having statutory withdrawals of land 
for nonmilitary purposes. I have today 
therefore introduced a bill to amend the 
Act of February 28, 1958, to provide for 
the statutory withdrawals of areas over 
— 000 acres for any governmental pur- 

pose. Chairman Asptnatt has also in- 
troduced a bill on this subject with a dif- 
ferent approach. 

I certainly hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
committee will have the time this session 
to hold hearings on this measure and see 
whether we need to bring out a bill that 
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will require all such withdrawals to be 
passed on by Congress. We are watch- 
ing it closely and, even though there is 
no requirement that nonmilitary with- 
drawals be referred to Congress, we are 
reviewing them under an administra- 
tive arrangement that has been in effect 
for the past 3 years. The other aspect 
that we are looking into, as the chair- 
man said, is the past contamination of 
military ranges that may have destroyed 
the use of some public lands. I hope the 
committee will explore this matter 
thoroughly and report thereon to the 
Congress. 

In the meantime, I urge support of 
H.R. 3507 which contains in it the max- 
imum protection for all interests includ- 
ing a provision designating the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to designate areas to 
be decontaminated and dedudded when 
the property is no longer needed for mili- 
tary use and can be made available once 
more to the public. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, in rising 
to support and urge passage of H.R. 3507 
for the withdrawal of public lands in 
Arizona for use of the Navy and Air 
Force at Luke-Williams Air Force Range, 
I want to first thank our chairman, the 
gentleman from Colorado, and the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, for 
their endorsement of the work of the 
Public Lands Subcommittee which I have 
the honor to head. As they indicated, we 
went into this problem quite thoroughly 
and I would like to just spend a minute 
or two to give to the House some of the 
factual data involved. 

As the gentlemen have indicated, there 
is intensive joint military use of the 
property. The principal units that are 
involved are Navy and Marine Corps ele- 
ments and Air Force and Air National 
Guard units, with the Air National Guard 
units coming from Air Force installations 
throughout the United States to utilize 
this range in their practice maneuvers. 
In addition, Army electronic battlefield 
surveillance equipment is tested on this 
range while being flown by jet drone air- 
craft between Yuma test station, Ariz., 
and Fort Huachuca. 

Getting back to the main use of the 
range, however, it is primarily used for 
the training of pilots and airmen in air- 
to-air gunnery and rocketry, air-to- 
ground gunnery and bombing, and other 
weapons delivery tactics. The planes fly 
up to supersonic speeds at altitudes of 
20,000 and 30,000 feet. Within the entire 
complex of the 2,669,300 acres of Luke- 
Williams Range lands referred to by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, there are 
12 separate ranges: 2 air-to-air gunnery 
ranges, 7 controlled § air-to-ground 
ranges, and 3 applied tactics ranges. For 
those to whom this is a new term, I might 
merely state that an applied tactics 
range is used to conduct exercises for 
the student pilots who attack actual tar- 
gets: trucks, airplanes, and runways to 
give them a feeling for the type of mis- 
sions that they would be conducting dur- 
ing a war. 

Next let me just mention the type 
of land involved. There is no timber 
on the land and there are no water 
resources involved. While grazing re- 
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sources are negligible, the land being des- 
ert covered by a sparse growth of sage- 
brush, cactuses, and greasewood, some 
grazing did take place within the area at 
one time but these grazing privileges 
have been eliminated in accordance with 
other provisions of law. The U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey reports that some of the 
lands in the withdrawn area are prospec- 
tively valuable for oil and gas develop- 
ment and there are 11 patented mining 
claims that have been leased by the Air 
Force. While it is unfortunate that 
anyone’s pursuits, such as mining or 
grazing, must be interfered with, it is 
obvious that it would be too dangerous 
to carry on these operations on the 
ground while air-to-air gunnery prac- 
tice was being engaged overhead. I am 
convinced, however, that we are keeping 
this interference to a minimum in the 
area embraced within H.R. 3507 and that 


- it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 


find any area of sufficient size to accom- 
modate these training activities where 
less of an impact could be made on the 
civilian economy and the public. In this 
connection I want to reemphasize what 
has been said before: Arrangements have 
been entered into for wildlife protection 
and that arrangements are being worked 
out now concerning hunting at times 
when the public safety will not be endan- 
gered. In addition, because the Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monument is near 
the range, arrangements have been made 
with the National Park Service to assure 
protection of the monument grounds. 

The chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee of the National Reclamation 
Association, a resident of Yuma, Ariz., 
appeared before the subcommittee and 
advised us that the military has been a 
good neighbor and that the community 
at large supports the action which we 
have reported and recommended to you 
in H.R. 3507. Of particular interest, I 
think, is the fact that this local repre- 
sentative testified that supersonic flights 
resulting in sonic boom have not cre- 
ated a problem in the community. This 
is also important because the Navy and 
Air Force must have areas where they 
can travel at supersonic speeds over open 
terrain. 

At one time, the State of Arizona raised 
some doubts about this withdrawal but 
those have all been resolved. Likewise, 
an individual who wanted to graze cattle 
within the area objected and stated that 
he did not think that it would interfere 
with the defense effort if he were allowed 
to do so within the gunnery range. I, 
for one, think the Air Force acted wisely 
in not permitting grazing in an area 
where the hazards involved with daily 
military use would indeed be unsafe. 
However, if conditions change, there is 
provision in the bill for the Secretary of 
the Interior to authorize any use or dis- 
position of any of the land or resources 
within the withdrawn area at any time 
that the Secretary of Defense determines 
it to be feasible. 

Mr. Speaker, with the background data 
and justification in principle presented 
by our able chairman and the ranking 
minority member, together with this fac- 
tual data that I have just furnished, I 
hope the Members will recognize the 
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military need for this range area and 
approve the statutory withdrawals of 
these lands under the conditions of this 
bill which assure maximum multiple use. 





AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936; TO CLARIFY CON- 
STRUCTION SUBSIDY PROVISIONS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2457) to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
clarify the construction subsidy provi- 
sions with respect to reconstruction, re- 
conditioning and conversion, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of July 7, 1960 (Public Law 86- 
607, 74 Stat. 362), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The amendment made by this Act shall 
be effective only with respect to any con- 
tract entered into not later than two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act under 
the provisions of section 502 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, with respect to (a) the 
construction of a vessel the keel of which 
was laid, or (b) the reconstruction or recon- 
ditioning of a vessel the shipyard contract 
for which was entered into after June 30, 
1959, and the Federal Maritime Board may, 
with the consent of the parties thereto, 
modify any such contract entered into prior 
to the date of enactment of the first amend- 
ment to Public Law 86-607 (74 Stat. 362) to 
the extent authorized by the amendment 
made by this Act, as amended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a _ second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
@ second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that in all probability I did not tell the 
gentlemam from Iowa [Mr. Gross] this 
bill was to come up this morning. How- 
ever, I did notify the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

The bill corrects a misunderstanding 
of construction subsidies. At the time 
the committee thought the bill that was 
passed took care of reconversion and 
construction then underway. It was 
later held that the legislation did not do 
that. It was the intent of the committee 
to do so, and the bill was reported out 
unanimously. 

I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
ToLuerson], the ranking member of the 
committee. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman has explained the bill. It is 
a very simple amendment. In the last 
Congress our committee sought to amend 
the 1936 Act with respect to a ceiling on 
construction subsidies. We thought we 
had drafted the bill to make it clear that 
it would apply not only to new construc- 
tion but also to conversion. ‘To our sur- 
prise, after the bill was enacted into 
law, the Maritime Administration ques- 
tioned the language of the measure and 
said it would not apply to conversions of 
vessels so it was necessary for our com- 
mittee to amend the bill we passed in the 
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last Congress. I do not believe there 
was anybody on our committee but who 
believed we had properly drafted the 
language in the original bill in the last 
Congress. We were all surprised to find 
it necessary to come before the House 
and amend our bill of last year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 2457. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





BILL AUTHORIZING OFF-SEASON 
CRUISES BY AMERICAN-FLAG 
PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6100) to amend title VI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to authorize off-season 
cruises by American-flag passenger 
vessels. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to promote and en- 
courage the fullest possible employment 
of American-flag passenger vessels on a 
year-round basis either on their regular 
routes or on special cruises during the 
slack seasons. 

Under existing law, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, subsidized American- 
flag vessels, both passenger and cargo, 
are assigned to particular essential trade 
routes which they must serve on a regu- 
lar basis year round. Since the advent 
of oversea aviation, passenger traffic by 
ship drastically slacks off during certain 
seasons of the year. During such sea- 
sons, even though full utilization of pas- 
senger vessels is not needed to provide 
essential service on the routes, existing 
law prohibits vessels from going on spe- 
cial cruises off the regular routes. As a 
result, American-flag passenger vessels 
frequently suffer heavy losses during the 
slack season while their normal foreign 
competitors engage in off-season cruises. 

This legislation would not only 
strengthen the operating condition of 
the American passenger fleets but would 
also allow American-flag vessels to re- 
ceive a share of the growing cruise busi- 
ness to off-season vacation areas now 
served almost exclusively from the 
United States by foreign-flag ships. 

The operation of cruises is a substan- 
tial business. During the 1959-60 
season alone foreign-flag lines operated 
some 200 cruises, a great majority of 
which were to the Caribbean area. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
the total number of cruise passengers 
carried entering US. ports on cruises 
alone numbered 175,000 people. More 
than 134,000 of these were cruise pas- 
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sengers from the United States to the 
Caribbean. Reliable computations show 
that the revenue involved in the 1959-60 
cruise season—from December through 
April only—was approximately $41 mil- 
lion. It is anticipated that the gross 
total revenue—most of it going to for- 
eign lines—will be approximately $46 
million during the current cruise season. 

The objectives of this legislation were 
strongly endorsed by a number of port 
authorities, chambers of commerce and 
other local groups. Interest in the de- 
velopment of cruise service from many 
coastal ports runs high. Enactment of 
this legislation will enable American- 
flag passenger ships to originate cruises 
at many ports from which they are pres- 
ently barred. For example, the fine 
ships of American Export Lines and the 
United States Lines will be able to orig- 
inate cruises in Boston, Mass., Wilming- 
ton, N.C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Hampton Roads, Savannah, Ga., Miami 
Beach, and elsewhere to serve the grow- 
ing demand of regional interests. 

This bill has been carefully drawn so 
as to provide safeguards which would 
keep an American-flag passenger vessel 
operating on a cruise from unfairly com- 
peting with other American vessels serv- 
ing their regular routes. 

The bill will in no way increase the cost 
of subsidized operations to the Govern- 
ment, but on the contrary, through fuller 
utilization of space during the slack 
season on regular routes, should result 
in substantial savings to both the oper- 
ators and the Government. Thus, in lieu 
of the present year-round operation on 
a particular route, this bill will permit 
passenger vessels to cruise to more lucra- 
tive areas during approximately a third 
of the year, giving a vessel, in effect, two 
high seasons while its sistership will con- 
tinue to provide service on the regular 
route on a reduced but more economic 
schedule. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of the Members know, American 
subsidized ships must operate over cer- 
tain routes and may not deviate from 
those routes. In recent years, there has 
been a cruise business in the 
Caribbean particularly, and as the chair- 
man has indicated, some 130,000 or 140,- 
000 American citizens took these short 
cruises from our own American ports 
down to the Caribbean and back again. 
But they took the trips in foreign-flag 
ships and not on our own ships simply 
because our own ships with one or two 
exceptions were not operating on those 
routes. For instance, if a subsidized line 
was operating between the United 
States and Europe, it could not take a 
side trip down to the Caribbean or any 
other place. This legislation authorizes 
certain passenger ships carrying 100 or 
more passengers to deviate from their 
schedules and from their routes in order 
to participate in this mew cruise busi- 
ness. It will mean several million dol- 
lars, I am sure, of additional revenue 
for the companies which will put them 
in what we call a recapture position. 
This additional authority is to be granted 
to the applicant lines upon the consent 
of the Maritime Administration, and 
provides especially that any deviation al- 
lowed by the Maritime Administration 
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shall not be harmful to any other Amer- 
ican line that operates regularly in the 
cruise area. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will 
approve of the bill. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 


THE HONORABLE CONSTANTINE 
CARAMANLIS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has received as its guests in the 
past many distinguished statesmen, lead- 
ers of foreign governments. Our guest 
on tomorrow, the Honorable Constantine 
Caramanlis, Prime Minister of Greece, 
has given to his people leadership of a 
constructive and progressive nature. 
Under his leadership Greece has become 
a citadel of freedom and of strength in 
the free world. He has handled many 
problems of his country, foreign and do- 
mestic, with outstanding skill and great 
success. 

In 1935 he was elected as a member 
of the Greek Parliament. He quickly 
evidenced his great abilities and qual- 
ities of leadership in that body. 

From August 1936 to January 1941, 
while Greece was under a dictatorship, 
and later until 1944, while Greece was 
occupied by the Axis powers, the Prime 
Minister abstained from politics. 

In 1946 in the first elections held after 
Greece regained its freedom he was 
again returned to Parliament. Since 
then he has served his country as Min- 
ister of Labor, Minister of Transport, 
Minister of Social Welfare, Minister of 
National Defense, Minister of Public 
Works, and in 1954, after a reorganiza- 
tion of his Government, he was ap- 
pointed Minister of Communications and 
Public Works as well as other positions 
of great responsibility. 

In every position he occupied, the 
Prime Minister gave outstanding leader- 
ship in his people’s behalf, bringing eco- 
nomic progress to his people, strength- 
ening the family life of his country, and 
by his progressive leadership, with the 
support of his party, strengthening his 
country, and thereby the free world, 
against the subversive forces of commu- 
nism. 

In 1955 Mr. Caramanlis formed his 
first government. As a result of the 
subsequent elections, with his party re- 
turned to power, he has been Prime 
» Minister for the longest period in the 

whole parliamentary history of the ex- 
istence of Greece. 
Between the people of Greece and the 
_ people of the United States there has 
existed for decades a strong feeling of 
friendship and respect. This was evi- 
_denced on our part in recent history 
through the passage of the Marshall 
plan and other assistance given by our 
‘country to Greece and her people en- 
abling them under the excellent lead- 
ership of Prime Minister Caramanlis to 
build their economic strength, their de- 
fenses, and their determination to resist 
communism. 


’ 
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Greece has evidenced its appreciation 
by being the strong friend and the firm 
ally of our country. 

The House will welcome tomorrow the 
visit of Prime Minister Caramanlis as a 
great statesman and as a friend. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries may be permitted to extend 
their remarks at this point in the REc- 
oRD on the bill H.R. 6100, and that I may 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 6100, to 
amend title VI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to authorize off-season cruises 
by American-flag passenger vessels. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 6169, to amend section 201 of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain what this bill does and whether 
or not he has consulted the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee and the 
minority leadership? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Taking it 
up in reverse order, I have talked to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] and to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Futton]. It is sat- 
isfactory to both these gentlemen that 
this bill be brought up in this manner. 

There is no opposition in the commit- 
tee, of course, by anyone. 

This is a bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 by 
making the Vice President of the United 
States, Chairman of the Council rather 
than the President of the United States, 
who is designated as chairman at the 
present time. It also eliminates the 
three non-Government members of the 
Council, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does this bill require 
the expenditure of any additional funds? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Not one 
dollar of additional funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 


April 17 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsections (a), (b), (c), (dad), and (e) of 
section 201 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 2471) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘(a) There is hereby established, in the 
Executive Office of the President, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council (here- 
inafter called the “Council’’) which shall be 
composed of— 

“(1) the Vice President, who shall be 
Chairman of the Council; 

“(2) the Secretary of State; 

“(3) the Secretary of Defense; 

“(4) the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; and 

“(5) the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

“(b) The President shall from time to 
time designate one of the members of the 
Council to preside over meetings of the 
Council during the absence, disability, or 
unavailability of the Chairman. 

“(c) Each member of the Council may 
designate another officer of his department 
or agency to serve on the Council as his 
alternate in his unavoidable absence. 

“(d) Each alternate member designated 
under subsection (c) of this section shall be 
designated to serve as such by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate unless at 
the time of his designation he holds an office 
in the Federal Government to which he was 
appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

“(e) It shall be the function of the 
Council to advise and assist the President, 
as he may request, with respect to the per- 
formance of functions in the aeronautics 
and space field, including the following 
functions: 

“(1) survey all significant aeronautical 
and space activities, including the policies, 
plans, programs, and accomplishments of all 
departments and agencies of the United 
States engaged in such activities; 

**(2) develop a comprehensive program of 
aeronautical and space activities to be con- 
ducted by departments and agencies of the 
United States; 

“(3) designate and fix responsibility for 
the direction of major aeronautical and 
space activities; 

“(4) provide for effective cooperation 
among all departments and agencies of the 
United States engaged in aeronautical and 
space activities, and specify, in any case in 
which primary responsibility for any cate- 
gory of aeronautical and space activities has 
been assigned to any department or agency, 
which of those activities may be carried on 
concurrently by other departments or 
agencies; and 

“(5) resolve differences arising among de- 
partments and agencies of the United States 
with respect to aeronautical and space activi- 
ties under this Act, including differences as 
to whether a particular project is an aero- 
nautical and space activity.” 

(b) Subsection (g) of the said section 201 
is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, human his- 
tory has its ironies and tragedies. For- 
tunately, it is also full of heroic acts, 
glorious deeds and lasting achievements. 
The Greek people were the first to con- 
ceive, advocate, and practice freedom 
2,500 years ago in their historic home- 
land. But they were soon deprived of 
their own freedom before the beginning 
of our era, and were to live under alien 
regimes for 2,000 years prior to their 
liberation early in the 19th century. 
The Romans, Frankish kings, and Otto- 
man sultans successively held their sway 
over classic Greece, and for centuries 
they all held down the irrepressible 
Greek people under their unrelenting 
yokes. During all that time Greeks en- 
dured hardships, iniquities, privations, 
and suffered much. They were most 
unhappy under the ruthless Turkish sul- 
tans. Numerous times they rose in re- 
volt against their oppressors, but at no 
time were they able to cope with the 
solid might of the Ottoman empire with- 
out the aid of their friends abroad. 

The revolt that broke out on March 25, 
140 years ago today, elicited that indis- 
pensable aid, and at the end of more 
than 7 years’ bloody fighting the Greeks 
were freed and their independence se- 
cured. At the time, and even today, the 
liberation of Greece and of the Greek 
people and the subsequent rise of mod- 
ern Greece is looked upon as one of the 
most glorious developments of the cen- 
tury. That freedom was attained with 
the effective aid of several European 
powers, but it was actually brought 
about by the untold sacrifices and gal- 
lantry of the Greek people. For this 
gallantry and for their willingness to 
sacrifice their all for the attainment of 
their national goal, the Greek people 
earned the well-merited admiration of 
peoples everywhere. Peoples’ every- 
where were then reminded of the glories 
and greatness of classical Greece, and 
they all became aware of their indebted- 
ness to Greek genius. ‘Today, in observ- 
ing the 140th anniversary of Greek 
Independence Day, we once more ex- 
press our long overdue gratitude to the 
leaders of classical Greece and pay trib- 
ute to the memory of gallant heroes who 
died in fighting for a free and independ- 
ent Greece. 





TO CATCH UP TO, AND SURPASS, 
THE RUSSIANS WE SHOULD PUT 
OUR DIVIDED SPACE PROGRAM 
BACK INTO ONE PIECE AGAIN AND 
UNDER ONE EFFECTIVE TOP 
OFFICER 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment the Soviet feat last week in 
putting a man into orbit around the 
earth and bringing him back safely again 
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is a very serious development, indeed, 
with very serious implications for the 
future of our national security. If the 
Soviets can put a man into space and 
bring him back again, then it cannot be 
too long before they will also have the 
capability of putting a nuclear weapon 
into orbit around the earth too, and 
bringing it back on some predetermined 
target. We simply cannot allow the So- 
viets to gain control of space any more 
than we can allow them to get control 
of the seas, or of the air. We may hope 
that all these new developments in space 
will be used just for peaceful purposes, 
but the past record of the Communist 
world gives us, in fact, no real basis for 
this hope, and we would be seriously 
jeopardizing the security of our country 
were we to count on it. 

This additional piece of evidence that 
the Soviets are well ahead of us in the 
race for space should have only one re- 
sult. We must take another look at our 
space organization and take the steps 
to bring it more nearly into line with 
the urgent challenge to our security 
which we now face. 

In my judgment we made a serious 
mistake several years ago when we tried 
to draw an artificial line between the 
peaceful and the military applications 
of space science. It is time now to rectify 
that error. I believe that our space ac- 
tivities should be combined into a single 
agency and placed under the opera- 
tional control of a single head or space 
czar who has demonstrated his ability 
to cut bureaucratic redtape and get 
things done, such as we did with the 
atomic bomb and the Manhattan 
project. 

I would suggest two men who could do 
this job very well. One is Gen. John B. 
Medaris, who stepped down last year 
from the Army largely in protest against 
the organizational errors in our national 
space program. The other is Vice Adm. 
William F. Raborn, successful developer 
of the Polaris missile system, and a 
proven genius at effective organiza- 
tion and management control. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been talking 
a lot recently about challenges to our 
way of life, and about sacrifices needed to 
meet them. Here is perhaps the great- 
est challenge of our day. If we move 
quickly and forcefully to meet it, just as 
forcefully as we moved to meet the chal- 
lenge of the dictators back in the 1940’s, 
then I am convinced we can close the 
gap and get this job done. But time is 
running out on us. Let us move force- 
fully and quickly ahead. 





AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to strength- 
en the adequacy of our Social Security 
Act by increasing the opportunities that 
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social security beneficiaries will have for 
performing work without losing their 
entitlement to social security benefits. 

Specifically, my bill would change the 
retirement test so that instead of begin- 
ning to lose benefits when earnings ex- 
ceed $1,200 a year, as is the case under 
present law, my bill would provide that 
a person could earn up to $1,800 per year 
without loss of benefits. In addition, 
the legislative proposal I have sponsored 
would provide that an individual would 
not lose benefits for any month in which 
he had earnings of less than $150. As 
a final feature of my bill for earnings 
over $1,800 up to $2,400, beneficiaries 
would lose $1 of benefits for every $2 of 
earnings. 

Mr. Speaker, this meritorious liberali- 
zation of our Social Security Act is in 
my judgment in realistic conformity 
with the facts of present-day living. 
Our senior citizens are not for the most 
part interested in completely severing 
their ties with gainful occupations just 
because they have reached age 65. 
Many of them would like an opportu- 
nity to continue working on a reduced 
basis during their late sixties. This bill 
would help accomplish that objective of 
a phasing out process between full em- 
ployment and full retirement. It is esti- 
mated that upward of one-half million 
beneficiaries would be helped by the 
change I have proposed in my bill. 

It is my hope that prompt legislative 
consideration can be given to this pro- 
posal. 





THE CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 
OBSERVANCE 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, to four 
Pennsylvania communities this week, the 
Civil War Centennial observance takes 
on special significance. 

It marks the 100th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first troops in Washington 
to defend the National Capital after 
President Abraham Lincoln’s initial call 
for 75,000 volunteers. 

These troops comprised 476 men from 
Pottsville, Allentown, Reading, and 
Lewistown comprising five companies 
since known to history as the “first de- 
fenders.” 

These companies sprang into action 
upon receiving the news of President 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers. Two—the 
Washington Artillerists and the National 
Light Infantry—were from Pottsville; 
one each from the other communities, 
the Ringgold Light Artillery, of Reading; 
the Allen Infantry, of Allentown; and 
the Logan Guards, of Lewistown. 

They converged at Harrisburg on the 
evening of April 17, 1861, and were 
sworn into Federal service. 

The next morning they left for Wash- 
ington by train. At noon, they arrived 
in Baltimore and marched from the Bol- 
ton to Camden railroad stations in that 
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city, escorted by a detachment of 50 
men of Company H, 4th Artillery, U.S. 
Army. 

The armed escort left the volunteers, 
by prearrangement, in the center of the 
city and the “first defenders” continued 
to the Camden station with only a police 
escort. 

By orders of the Secretary of War, the 
“first defenders” had, in the main, left 
their homes without uniforms and arms. 

They were assaulted by a mob in mid- 
Baltimore and several of the men were 
badly injured by stones and bricks hurled 
into the ranks. The first man struck 
was Nicholas Biddle, colored orderly to 
Capt. James Wren, of the Washington 
Artillerists. 

From this injury stems the claim of 
his fellow marchers that Biddle was the 
first to shed blood, caused by enemy ac- 
tion, in the Civil War. A handsome 
bronze plaque on Soldiers’ Monument, 
Garfield Square, Pottsville, has been 
erected to his memory. 

After entraining at the Camden sta- 
tion in spite of mob opposition, the first 
defenders proceeded to Washington, ar- 
riving at 6 that evening and were 
quartered in the committee rooms and 
corridors of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

There they were greeted by President 
Lincoln, Secretary of State William H. 
Seward, and Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron. 

The House of Representatives, by reso- 
lution moved by Hon. James H. Camp- 
bell, of Pennsylvania, tendered its thanks 
on July 22, 1861, to the first defenders 
for arriving in Washington on April 18 
for the defense of the National Capital. 

In 1891, the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania struck 
off medals to commemorate this service 
to the Nation. 

By meetings, luncheons, and dinners 
this week in the participating cities, the 
first defenders are being remembered as 
the vanguard of the Union troops who 
first responded to President Lincoln’s 
call, and were representative of the mil- 
lions of troops, northern and southern, 
who performed with valor in the war of 
1861-65. 





ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE SAM 
RAYBURN AT THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY 
DINNER, APRIL 15, 1961 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address made by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives at 
Raleigh on last Saturday night on the 
occasion of the North Carolina Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Dinner. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE SAM RAYBURN, 
SPEAKER OF THE UNITED States HoOuSsE oFr 
REPRESENTATIVES, AT THE NORTH CAROLINA 
JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, SIR 
Water HOTEL, RALEIGH, N.C., ON Aprit 15, 
1961 
Governor Sanford, Mr. Chairman, my fel- 

low Democrats: I was happy when my long- 
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time and devoted friend, HersertT BONNER, 
brought me a message from your Governor 
that he and other North Carolinians would 
like to have me in this State again to speak 
Democratic doctrine for all Democrats. 

Throughout the years I have admired 
North Carolina and its people. For more 
than 40 years I have watched the type of 
Governors that North Carolina has sent to 
that responsible seat. 

I say tonight, as I have said many times 
and in many places, that I think during this 
time North Carolina has produced the great- 
est list of Governors of any State in the 
Union that I have watched as I have watched 
North Carolina. 

Your present Governor is of the same type 
and character. 

I have served with many men from North 
Carolina in Washington. Both to the Sen- 
ate and to the House of Representatives you 
have sent men of high character, great 
ability, and of unquestioned patriotism and 
love of country. 

Today in the U.S. Senate and the House 
of Representatives, North Carolina has men 
of splendid ability. 

And serving in the Cabinet of our young 
President is one of those wonderful Gov- 
ernors I mentioned a few minutes ago— 
Luther Hodges, now Secretary of Commerce. 
The people of Washington have come to 
admire and love and trust him as you did 
long ago. He has made a tremendous im- 
pression on everyone. 

Tonight I am happy to break bread with 
you for many reasons, but there are three 
in particular that I want to mention: 

In the first place, I am always happy to 
have a chance to come to this great State 
of North Carolina—one of the greatest States 
in the Union. My feeling for the people of 
North Carolina is almost a family feeling. 
Much of my native State of Tennessee was 
populated by brave and restless North 
Carolinians who poured over the mountains 
to push back the wilderness and to start 
a new life. A few of those people and tens 
of thousands of their descendants went on 
to Texas, the State where I have lived so 
long and which has been so fine and kind 
tome. You and I come from the same kind 
of stock. 

In the second place, I am always happy 
to break bread with Democrats. As I have 
often said, without prefixes, without suf- 
fixes, and without apology, I am a Democrat. 
I am an American who believes with pas- 
sionate conviction that Democrats know how 
to govern this country better than our Re- 
publican friends. And the longer I live 
and the more I see how they try to run 
our country, the prouder I am to be a 
Democrat. 

There is a good reason why the Democrats 
are able to govern wisely and well—we are 
the party with a heart. Our goal is the 
promotion of the happiness and the well- 
being of individual men and women. We 
believe that if you help every American to 
lead a good and happy life, the people will 
love this form of government and will be 
dedicated at all times to defend it against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

In the long sweep of history, you will 
discover that internal unrest and discon- 
tent almost always precede the fall of a 
country. 

Our best guarantee for the future is a 
happy and contented citizenry, anxious for 
peace but willing and equipped to fight for 
its freedom if need be. 

A mighty arsenal of arms is useless in 
the hands of indifferent or discontented 
soldiers. 

So the Democratic Party never forgets the 
goal set forth in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, “to form a 
more perfect union; insure domestic tran- 
quillity; provide for the common defense; 
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promote the general welfare; and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

The older I become, the prouder I am of 
the record of the Democratic Party in the 
United States of America. So, I am always 
happy to take part in a Democratic gather- 
ing like this. 

The third reason why I am happy to be 
with you tonight is this: 

I bring you a report of progress—great 
progress—made in a few short weeks by this 
Democratic administration under the lead- 
ership of a vigorous, dynamic, young Presi- 
dent—a man wise beyond his years and as 
fearless in the waging of the peace as he 
was in the embattled Pacific—John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

No human being could have envied Jack 
Kennedy the back-breaking burdens that 
became his on January 20. In addition to 
the awesome responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency which exist even in calm times, our 
new President inherited the leadership of a 
nation in trouble on many fronts. 

We were in the middle of a recession, our 
third in less than 8 years. 

In December 1952, a million and a half 
people were out of work; 8 years later, when 
President Kennedy first addressed Congress 
last January 30, 544 million men and women 
were without jobs. 

When Harry Truman left office, the na- 
tional debt was $267 billion; when the Demo- 
crats returned to power this year, the debt 
had risen to $290 billion—an increase of $23 
billion in 8 years. When the Republican 
Party took over in 1953, interest on the debt 
was running $614 billion a year; when it 
left office, interest payments were more than 
$9 billion a year. 

Our cost of living had risen steadily—from 
roughly 114 percent of the 1947-49 average 
in January 1953 to 127.4 percent in Novem- 
ber 1960—thus steadily eating away at the 
value of our dollar. 

Five billion dollars of our gold reserves 
had been siphoned away to foreign lands 
in the preceding 3 years. 

Farm income had dropped from $14.4 bil- 
lion in 1952 to approximately $11.6 billion 
in 1960, and the farm parity ratio had fallen 
from 100 in 1952 to 80 in 1960. Small farm- 
ers by the millions had been forced off the 
farms, many of them into the already swollen 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Automation rapidly was becoming an awe- 
some reality in a land which had no pro- 
gram to ease its impact on the workers it 
displaced. 

From coast to coast our land was dotted 
with depressed areas and surplus labor 
markets. 

Our rate of economic growth had become 
one of the lowest in the Western World. 

Our armed services were engaged in an 
angry—and public—scramble for a larger 
share of the defense dollar. 

And when the new President lifted his eyes 
from this sea of troubles at home, he faced 
the necessity of making prompt and fateful 
decisions on dangerous situations in every 
part of the globe. 

We had fallen behind our ruthless ad- 
versaries in thrust, in missiles, and in the 
race for outer space. 

The festering situation in Laos verged on 
becoming a hot war. 

The confusion in the Congo threatened 
to embroil the greatest powers on earth in 
deadly conflict. 

Only a few hundred miles from where 
we gather tonight, Communist-oriented 
Cuba grew more troublesome by the day for 
ourselves and our neighbors to the south. 

Our prestige in Latin America had sunk 
to a new low. 

Our foreign aid program had been fum- 
bled in many areas of the world. 
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Our friends in NATO were restless and 
uncertain of the future, and neutralism was 
on the march in many countries. 

The Russians were grimly trying to wreck 
the United Nations. 

This was the forbidding prospect that 
faced this lean, blond young fighter as he 
arose in the bitter cold of January 20 to 
deliver one of the greatest inaugural ad- 
dresses—and one of the greatest speeches— 
in all history. 

He promised action, and I am here to re- 
port to you that he is giving us action. 

He promised progress, and I am here to 
report that we are making progress. 

Once again America is on the move. Our 
people are beginning to stir, our friends are 
being reassured and encouraged, our sinews 
of defense are being bolstered, and our econ- 
omy is being reinvigorated. 

We are beginning to lead, not drift. We 
are beginning to work out problems, not 
postpone them. We are beginning to face 
unpleasant facts rather than trying to wish 
them away. 

We all thrill to the sight of a handsome, 
courageous, unassuming young man of the 
20th century as he works relentlessly and 
tirelessly at his job, drawing to Washington 
the best brains and talents the Nation has 
to offer. We take new heart at his broad 
offensive on all fronts, aimed not just at 
patching up the old order, but planning and 
building the new order. We watch with 
pride week after week as he reveals a breadth 
of knowledge and understanding of our do- 
mestic and foreign problems that few, if any 
of us, realized that he possessed a year ago. 

Truly, our new President is a man to fit 
our times. 

Let me list a few of the things he has 
accomplished already—after being in office 
less than 3 months. 

To tackle the urgent question of the re- 
cession he inherited, the President by Execu- 
tive order greatly increased the distribution 
of surplus foods to the needy. He estab- 
lished a pilot food stamp plan for critical 
areas. He cut interest rates on FHA and 
community facility loans. He ordered a 
speedup in Federal procurement, the build- 
ing of public works, and highway construc- 
tion to pour more money into our sluggish 
economy. He directed the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to speed up the distribution of 
$258 million in life insurance dividends. 

He stopped the outward flow of gold and 
at the same time revoked the harsh order 
to bring home the dependents of American 
servicemen overseas. 

Interest rates on Small Business Admin- 
istration loans were cut. 

His new Secretary of Labor moved quickly 
into two tension-laden strikes and dealt with 
them effectively. 

With a sharp pruning knife, he went to 
work to try to cut out much of the jungle 
of bureaucratic interagency committees. His 
new Secretary of Defense moved relentlessly 
to streamline our Defense Establishment 
and to eliminate the wasteful and danger- 
ous quarreling between services. The Presi- 
dent ordered a speedup on our defenses 
and began preparations to arm us to fight 
brush-fire wars if we have to. And he put 
an end to the indefensible efforts of the high 
brass to try to shape our foreign policy 
through their speeches. 

Already the new President has sent the 
Congress a series of messages covering in 
detail the national needs in almost every 
field of action from economic recovery to 
planning for the space age. 

Except for the first days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s first administration, no Presi- 
dent in our history has tackled such a wide 
field of thorny problems so quickly and with 
such vision and vigor. America once again 
is on the move. 

The Congress has responded to this dy- 
namic leadership with action. 
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A temporary extension of unemployment 
compensation has been written into law 
and every State and territory has signed up 
to take advantage of it. 

A depressed areas bill has been passed by 
both Houses of Congress, and is now in con- 
ference committee. 

A bill to raise the minimum wage and 
to extend coverage to many new workers 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and is now being debated in the Senate. 

A strikingly new approach to the feed 
grains problem has already become law. 

The Reorganization Act has been extended 
to enable the President to make the execu- 
tive department a more efficient branch of 
the Government. 

The Sugar Act has been extended, under 
terms which will improve our relations with 
many of our neighbors to the south. 

A supplemental appropriations bill has 
been passed, giving the President funds to 
start on many of his new undertakings. 

A loan program to help our ailing rail- 
roads has been strengthened. 

The Senate has ratified a treaty for our 
participation in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, aimed 
at working with our European friends for 
closer economic cooperation and mutual help 
to underdeveloped nations. The Senate also 
has ratified a treaty with Canada for the 
comprehensive development of the Columbia 
River Basin. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
a measure to aid the children of the unem- 
ployed. The military construction bill and 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation have 
been sent to the Senate. 

In the field of foreign affairs, President 
Kennedy has moved with equal vigor and 
firmness. 

He has banned belligerent statements and 
talk of preventive war, but he has put our 
adversaries on full notice that we will not 
yield our legitimate rights. He has put 
our friends on notice that we will treat them 
as partners, but as partners they must as- 
sume their own share of the burden in de- 
veloping common defenses and helping un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

He has moved swiftly to give us the mili- 
tary muscle to back up our words. He has 
taken for his own guide the wise words of 
the great Theodore Roosevelt—‘Speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” 

He has recommended a sweeping reorgan- 
ization of our programs to help Latin Amer- 
ica and the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. 

He has pressed for an enforceable treaty 
to ban atomic tests. 

He has rallied the support of the nations 
of southeast Asia to save the independence 
of Laos. 

He has reinvigorated our staff at the 
United Nations. 

He has coordinated our long-range plan- 
ning with Prime Minister Macmillan and 
Chancellor Adenauer. He is going to Paris 
to meet with President de Gaulle. 

All across the earth there is a new en- 
thusiasm and a new sense of purpose in our 
embassies. Men—and nations—everywhere 
tingle to the realization that the sleeping 
giant has awakened, and America once again 
has taken up the leadership of the forces 
of freedom. 

Of course, my friends, we have just be- 
gun. The road ahead is long and rough; the 
journey will be costly, and many dark days 
and restless nights await us. 

All of us would like to see taxes reduced, 
but living in the dangerous world that sur- 
rounds us today, we have to pay for se- 
curity. In my opinion, we live today in the 
most dangerous world since the dawn of 
Christian civilization—yea, the Christian 
civilization we know and love stands in 
greater danger than any time in 20 cen- 
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turies. Liberty does not come without a 
price; and we must pay the price of liberty. 

So, I say to you, listen not to the siren 
song of those who preach the senseless nos- 
trum that we can abolish the income tax, 
for that indeed would deny us the defenses 
this country must have if we are to save 
our liberty. 

Yes, my friends, the world cries out for 
leadership. They look to us for that leader- 
ship. They expect it of us. We cannot fail 
to furnish it. 

The first Kennedy Congress has worked 
hard and long and well, and when this 
session adjourns, I predict that it will have 
been one of the most productive Congresses 
in all our history. 

The Republican press, still smarting from 
the defeat of their own candidate, would 
have the people believe that the Congress 
is balking at the leadership of John F. Ken- 
nedy. The simple facts I have recited refute 
that propaganda. 

Never in our history have the Congress 
and the President been able to agree on 
every detail and every measure, and there 
will be times when that will happen in the 
future, but I can report to you tonight that 
the finest spirit of give-and-take exists be- 
tween the President and the leadership and 
Members of the Congress, and that when 
the final record of this Congress is com- 
piled, the American people will see that 
President Kennedy and the 87th Congress 
have put together a sane, comprehensive, 
farseeing program aimed at the solution of 
our national ills. 

John F. Kennedy is the President of all 
the people. He is the only leader our coun- 
try has for the next 4 critical years. We 
are going to give him the tools he needs to 
do this job of leadership at home and in 
the world. 

So, my fellow Democrats, we meet to- 
gether tonight in stirring, dangerous times. 
Once again our party has been summoned 
by the American people in an hour of crisis 
to supply vigorous, dynamic, hard-working 
leadership as this Nation carries freedom’s 
flag into the dark mists of the space age. 
It is a great tribute to our party; it is an 
awesome responsibility, one in which we 
cannot fail, for if we fail, the lamps of free- 
dom will go out all over the world, and 
mankind will be plunged into a new Dark 
Ages, perhaps forever. 

So I call upon Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, all men who love and treasure 
freedom, to give this hard-working, bril- 
liantly informed, inspired young President 
their confidence, their active support, and 
their prayers. 

With the wholehearted support of the 
American people, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
will not fail America or mankind. 





COMMENDS PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
FOR AFRICAN POLICY STATE- 
MENT 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day I had the pleasure of attending 
President’s Kennedy’s reception at the 
State Department for African diplomats 
during the observance of African Free- 
dom Day. I think the President is to be 
commended for his forthright state- 
ment of American policy toward the new 
and emerging nations of the great 
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African Continent, based not on inter- 
national alliances but on self-determi- 
nation and economic, educational, 
social, and political development of these 
nations in freedom. 

In the field of education alone the 
challenges in Africa defy the imagina- 
tion. Here we have an opportunity to 
fulfill the wishes of President Kennedy 
for a more intimate and closer attach- 
ment between the countries of the 
United States and Africa. 

A majority of the political and diplo- 
matic leaders of the new African na- 
tions have come from the ranks of the 
teaching profession. But the ranks of 
native teachers must be replenished and 
increased. Secondary education is the 
immediate critical area in African edu- 
cation. Recognition of this need is as 
important as financial assistance. U.S. 
contributions through UNESCO to the 
African programs is significant and 
President Kennedy’s Peace Corps will 
undoubtedly play an important role in 
Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have President Kennedy’s remarks 
before the African diplomats printed 
along with a news story of the event 
taken from the New York Sunday Times 
of yesterday: 

KENNEDY EXTOLS AFRICAN FREEDOM—TELLS 
ENvoys AT CELEBRATION OF CONTINENT’S 
Day Untrep States Is A REVOLUTIONARY 
CouNTRY 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WasHINGTON, April 15.—The United States 
is a revolutionary country and its people 
revolutionary people, President Kennedy told 
African diplomats here today during a cele- 
bration of African Freedom Day. 

The United States feels a sense of com- 
munity with all those who are free, the 
President declared, “but I think we also feel 
an even stronger sense of community with 
those who are not free but who some day 
will be free.” 

“Your brightest days are still ahead,” he 
said. “I believe ours are, also. 

“And I hope that when the history of 
these times is written—-when the history of 
the decade of the sixties is written, they will 
record a more intimate and closer attach- 
ment year by year between your countries of 
Africa and this country of the United 
States.” 

UNUSUAL DAY FOR CAPITAL 

President Kennedy’s remarks highlighted 
an unusual day for this Capital in which 
Government leaders, Members of Congress, 
and the Supreme Court joined at a reception 
and a big public rally to express U.S. sup- 
port for the principles of African freedom. 

The President’s words, evidently designed 
to underscore the historical point that the 
Soviet Union by no means is alone in its 
revolutionary origins, were applauded by 
about 500 persons at an unusual morning 
reception at the State Department. 

Most of the guests were African diplomats 
and their families. Many of them were 
dressed in long flowing robes. It was the 
first all-Africa party sponsored by this Gov- 
ernment, and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and his wife, as host and hostess, were un- 
stinting in their effort to establish a mood of 
personal as well as formal cordiality. 

President Kennedy, who wore a dark gray 
pin-striped suit, arrived at 11:30 and moved 
informally among the diplomats, shaking 


‘s arrival, a second reception 
line formed asoeateeadis as the guests 
waited their turn to meet him. 
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HE POSES WITH DIPLOMATS 


The President posed frequently with the 
African diplomats. The photographers had 
a field day as they maneuvered to get pic- 
tures of Mr. Kennedy and the more gaily 
dressed diplomatic representatives. 

The reception was held in new rooms on 
the eighth floor of the recently enlarged 
State Department Building overlooking the 
Potomac and the Lincoln Memorial. 

President Kennedy mounted a small plat- 
form to address the group. His speech con- 
tained many allusions to American history 
that the President said he believed held sig- 
nificance for the countries of Africa. 

The fact that so many members of Govern- 
ment and Congress were present, he said, in- 
dicated the U.S. “great interest” and “pro- 
found attachment to the great effort which 
the people of Africa are making in working 
toward political freedom, and also working 
toward a better life for their people.” 

“We also are a revolutionary country and 
a revolutionary people, and therefore, though 
many thousands of miles of space separate 
our continent from the continent of Africa, 
today we feel extremely close,” he added. 

The President urged the African diplomats 
to read the text of George Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, which, Mr. Kennedy said, “Is 
alive with the spirit of liberty.” 

“It speaks of a union of states as a po- 
litical fortress against the batteries of in- 
ternal and external enemies,” the President 
explained. “It counsels against adopting 
hasty improvisations at the expense of prin- 
ciple which thus might undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown.” 

This excerpt was believed to be a carefully 
phrased and pointed allusion to the US. 
views that many new African countries may 
be subject to blandishments from the Soviet 
Union that in the end would subvert them. 

George Washington “warned against for- 
eign influences which seek to tamper with 
domestic factions, who practice the arts of 
seduction to mislead public opinion,” Presi- 
dent Kennedy said. 

The Senate yesterday adopted a resolution 
Officially recognizing today as African Free- 
dom Day. The House previously had ap- 
proved a similar measure. 


KENNEDY'S TALK ON AFRICA 


Mr. Secretary, Ambassadors, Members of 
the U.S. Congress, ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to say, speaking personally and as 
President of the United States, that it is the 
greatest possible pleasure to join with you 
today in celebrating this most important 
occasion. 

I think the fact that there are so many 
Members of the House and Senate from the 
Hill, and so many members of the US. 
Government indicates our great interest, 
our profound attachment to the great effort 
which the people of Africa are making in 
working toward political freedom, and also 
working toward a better life for their people. 

We also are a revolutionary country, and 
a revolutionary people, and therefore, though 
many thousands of miles of space may sep- 
arate our continent from the continent of 
Africa, today we feel extremely close. 

I think that the preoccupation of the 
United States with the cause of freedom 
not only here but around the world has 
been one of the most important facets of 
our national life. 

All of our early revolutionary leaders, I 
think, echoed the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son that “the disease of liberty is catching.” 
And some of you may remember the ex- 
change between Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Paine. Benjamin Franklin said, 
“Where freedom lives, there is my home.” 
And Thomas Paine said, “Where freedom is 
not, there is my home.” 

I think all of us who believe in freedom 
feel a sense of community with all those 
who are free, but I think we also feel an 
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even stronger sense of community with 
those who are not free but who some day 
will be free. 

I must say as an American that I can 
think that all of us in this country can find 
continued inspiration and I think all of you 
who are citizens of countries who have new- 
ly emerged to freedom can find some inspira- 
tion in the Farewell Address of George 
Washington. 

Washington wrote the address in 1796, in 
order to eliminate himself as a candidate for 
a third term, but most importantly to give 
some guidance to the new Republic. 

His text in his speech is alive with the 
spirit of liberty. It speaks of a union of 
states as a political fortress against the 
batteries of internal and external enemies. 
It counsels adopting hasty improvisations 
at the expense of principle which thus might 
undermine what cannot be directly over- 
thrown. 

There is wisdom and foresight in Wash- 
ington’s instructions to cherish public 
credit and to promote as an object of pri- 
mary importance institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

Washington told our forefathers in this 
country to reject permanent, inveterate an- 
tipathies against particular nations, and pas- 
sionate attachments for others, and said any 
nation failing in this is in some degrees 
a slave. He warned against foreign influ- 
ences which seek to tamper with domestic 
factions, who practice the arts of seduc- 
tion to mislead public opinion. His rule 
for commercial relations was to have with 
them as little political connection as possible. 

Every year in the U.S. Senate we read the 
speech, and we still get great benefit from 
it. I hope that in your experiences you will 
also get benefit from it. 

I want to stress today that we look to 
the future with the greatest degree of con- 
fidence and hope, and I hope that the peo- 
ple of your continent recognize that we wish 
to be associated intimately with them, that 
we wish for them the same things we wish 
for ourselves. Peace, the opportunity to 
develop our own institutions in our own way, 
to be independent, not only politically, but 
in all of the other kinds of independence 
which make up important national security. 

Your brightest days are still ahead. I 
believe ours are, also. And I hope that when 
the history of these times is written—when 
the history of the decade of the sixties is 
written—they will record a more intimate 
and closer attachment year by year between 
your countries of Africa and this country of 
the United States. 





AFRICAN FREEDOM DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Tilinois (Mr. O’Hara] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 15 occurred an observance in all 
the countries of the free world of the 
third anniversary of African Freedom 
Day. As is known to all in this body the 
President of the United States joined in 
the observance of African Freedom Day 
in the ceremonies in Washington. 

This is the first day the House has 
been in session—it was not in session on 
April 15—and today the Subcommittee 
on Africa of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House is joining in paying 
tribute to the newly merging nations of 
Africa and in expressing to all the Afri- 
can people our warm congratulations on 
their accomplishments and our very best 
wishes for their future. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned about 
the future of Africa. With our Presi- 
dent, I am confident that Africa’s future 
will be one of ever-increasing bright- 
ness under free and independent demo- 
cratic government, and ever-broadening 
horizons of individual contentment and 
dignity. Our own country, in the early 
years, had its birth pains, and so today, 
in Africa, new nations are experiencing 
birth pains. But, they are meeting their 
problems, I think, with dedication, and 
certainly with the promise of a bright 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, in a very large sense as 
Africa goes so will go the world. The 
vast wealth of Africa, the vast territory, 
the great spirit of the African people, 
bespeak the importance of the African 
Continent. 

Mr. Speaker, in my trips to Africa, 
in my conversations with African lead- 
ers, in my talks with the humble men 
and women of African countries, I have 
sensed a great dedication in them all 
to the task that challenges their best 
efforts. I know that in our own United 
States of America is a great interest 
in Africa; a sense of the kinship of 
our people, the first to break the bonds 
of colonialism with these people who 
are the most recent to emerge from 
colonialism to build new and sovereign 
nations, certainly to be a part of the 
fortress of democracy. I am not con- 
cerned with*the Communist threat in 
Africa because I feel that the Africans, 
most of them, have a keen religious 
sense. Whether they be Christian, 
whether they be Moslem, or whatever 
their religion, they place dependence on 
a divine power, and where there is that 
feeling among peoples there will be no 
running off to the false gods of material- 
ism. The tribesmen in Africa, who have 
their belief in God, will not accept any 
more than our people will accept a gov- 
ernment built on materialism, one that 
denies the existence of a God above. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a typical American. 
I am the same as all other Americans, 
I think, and you take from me the belief 
and the faith in a God, what purpose will 
I find in life? And, when I have talked 
with the Africans, Africans in leader- 
ship, little Africans, in the humble tasks, 
I have found reflected in them the same 
thought. 

New nations always go through a try- 
ing period. Maybe that is one of the 
ways in which they prepare to meet the 
destiny of their futures. We never be- 
come strong unless we have problems, 
unless we develop our muscles morally, 
politically, economically, by meeting and 
conquering adversity. And certainly 
new nations will make mistakes. Old 
nations make mistakes. There is noth- 
ing certain in human judgment. 

In Africa at the present time is a uni- 
versal feeling of independence. Inde- 
pendence, as the African leaders and the 
African people view it is not quite the 
Same as neutralism such as obtains in 
the Far East. Independence, even of 
us, is part of the African’s concept of 
full independence. The leaders say to 
me, “What would it mean if we were 
only part of your bloc in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations? Could 
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we make contributions if we merely fol- 
lowed aS pawns, or can we make a bet- 
ter contribution by contributing the best 
of our thought, the best of our efforts in 
cooperation with you to reach the wisest 
decisions?” 

And so I am not concerned when these 
African leaders take that position. It 
is not that they are with the Soviet 
bloc. It is not that they are against 
us, but they wish to help, to share the 
thinking, to share the making of de- 
cisions, rather than to be pawns, merely 
accepting the decisions of others. 

I was heartened in Nigeria, a great 
country. I was heartened when I talked 
to the Governor General of Nigeria. It 
was the first time that an African had 
sat as Governor General in his own, in 
his native country; educated in the 
the United States, one of his sons at- 
tending Harvard. I talked to the great 
Attorney General, one of the great ju- 
rists of the world, with a profound re- 
spect for American jurisprudence, trying 
to bring to Nigeria, the new nation of 
Nigeria, a system of administration of 
justice copied partly on the British sys- 
tem, copied partly on the American sys- 
tem and then added to—revisions, 
amendments, extensions, and enlarge- 
ments that the experiences of mankind 
had brought forward. 

I was thrilled in Liberia; Liberia, re- 
garded as our child in Africa, because it 
was Americans who went to Liberia, 
founded it. And Liberia today is pro- 
gressive. The deposits from its mines 
are reaching such staggering propor- 
tions that it is necessary to have an en- 
largement of harbor facilities. All over 
Liberia I saw the signs of a beckoning 
future of destiny. 

I was thrilled in Ghana, the first of 
the African nations to reach independ- 
ence. And I remember so well when in- 
dependence came to Ghana, the joy that 
swept all over our United States that at 
last full independence had come to one 
of the nations of Africa. 

The economy of Ghana is cocoa. If 
all its plans were rested on cocoa, the 
future might be uncertain. It depends 
on the confectionery trade. There may 
be a diminishing demand for cocoa. 
Other countries may raise it, and Ghana 
might therefore be in a cocoa economy 
the bottom of which has fallen out. 

So the President of Ghana and the 
people of Ghana look forward to the 
Volta River project, a project of great 
power, that would open up the vast de- 
posits of bauxite to the making of alum- 
inum, I am happy to report to this 
House today that an American firm, the 
Kaiser Industries, Inc., has high hopes, 
with the cooperation of the Government 
of Ghana and the Government of the 
United States and the Redevelopment 
Loan Fund and the Export-Import Bank 
and the International World Bank, of 
carrying forward soundly and construc- 
tively this great development. Then 
when that is done, through our help, not 
a gift but our help, given on sound finan- 
cial lines, because the project is econom- 
ically, commercially, and engineeringly 
sound, it will be a powerful link of inter- 
est between Ghana and all of Africa and 
all of the United States. 
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I was thrilled, thrilled as I seldom have 
been, hearing in Tanganyika the three 
groups, the largely predominating Afri- 
can group, the Indian group, people that 
have come from India within the last 
century and made their place in business 
and in banking in Tanganyika, and then 
the European group. I found among 
them the determination to have no in- 
terracial strife. They accept the pattern 
as we have set it in the United States. 
He whose interest and whose heart is in 
Tanganyika is part of Tanganyika, and 
he has the rightful share of a partner 
in the dreaming, the work, and the fruits 
of a glorious adventure in the building 
of a new nation. 

Here the Africans, greatly in the ma- 
jority, something like 95 to 1, are saying, 
“In our country there always will be tol- 
erance, always the interests of the mi- 
nority groups will be respected and en- 
couraged, and together the people of 
Tanganyika, whether of Indian origin, 
European origin, of African origin, will 
march hand in hand as brothers in the 
glorious adventure of building a new, a 
rich, and a powerful nation.” 

So all over Africa wherever I went I 
felt this thrill, and I sensed that the 
people of Africa knew that they were 
following the beckoning finger of destiny. 

Mr. Speaker, our early Americans had 
that sense. They were building a na- 
tion, and in the building of that nation, 
they had the sense of what they were 
doing. They were meeting a sublime, a 
superb destiny. 

As it is now in Africa, so it was in our 
country. The builders of our Nation met 
the problems of birth pains. They had 
their trials and tribulations. They had 
their discouragements. But, they went 
on to build these United States of Amer- 
ica from small beginnings to become the 
first Nation of the world. So every place 
I go in Africa, I sense a feeling of the 
future in the hearts and minds of Afri- 
cans. They are building a great national 
fortress of democracy. They will achieve 
their dreams. I know that always there 
will be a great bond of interest and of 
affection between the people of the 
United States who from colonialism 
sprang to become a great world power, 
and the peoples of Africa, the latest peo- 
ples to come from colonialism to national 
sovereignty. 

So, on this African Freedom Day, let 
us send sincerely and from the bottom 
of our bearts our congratulations and 
our best wishes to all the nations and to 
all the people and to all the men, women 
and children in Africa. Letus send them 
our best wishes, our congratulations, and 
our prayers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois, a most valued member of 
the Subcommittee on Africa I[Mr. 
Murpuy]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
only proper that the United States, it- 
self the product of revolutionary deter- 
mination to be the master of its own 
destiny, should note and salute the peo- 
ple of Africa on this historic anniver- 
sary. The peoples of Africa naturally 
look to the United States for inspira- 
tion and as a model in their search to- 
ward independence. 
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More and more Americans are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of Africa 
in the world sphere. It is no longer the 
Dark Continent but a vast area of 11 
million square miles, containing inval- 
uable resources, and serving 220 million 
people. 

Our kinship with Africa is not an 
afterthought of history. One out of every 
10 Americans can trace his ancestry to 
Africa. ‘These descendants of the peo- 
ple of Africa are playing a significant 
part in perpetuating the free institu- 
tions of our society and they have made 
substantial contributions toward the 
building of America. We in the United 
States know that a free society can only 
survive if there is personal freedom. 

The Soviets have not been unmindful 
of the opportunities for their own ends 
in the newly independent states. How- 
ever, the peoples of Africa value their 
freedom too highly to be taken in by a 
new Communist imperialism. 

The incredible march of these states to 
independence does not, of course, mean 
that they will immediately achieve real 
freedom. For real freedom can come 
only with far greater political, economic, 
and cultural development than they have 
yet achieved. Americans have been 
generous in their materiai assistance to 
Africa, especially through the numerous 
missionary societies, private educational 
institutions, and citizens organizations. 
We are hopeful that our Government will 
be equally as generous in meeting the 
challenging new needs of Africa. 

We must not only help the peoples of 
Africa with financial assistance but with 
moral and spiritual support, given freely 
without ulterior motives and without 
political strings. At this moment we are 
standing at the crossroads: of our rela- 
tionship with the peoples of Africa. 

We can turn toward them for their 
own good and ours, giving them the bene- 
fit of our own civilization, knowledge, 
and techniques; or we can turn our backs 
on them, thus losing forever our only 
chance for friendship of 200 million peo- 
ple who want to be our friends. 

Africa’s dedication to the cause of free- 
dom and its struggle for self-determina- 
tion must not be in vain. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for that fine 
tribute to our friends in Africa. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, just as 
an earlier Congress set aside Pan Amer- 
ican Day—a special day to signify our 
friendly interest in all that is experi- 
enced by our neighbors to the south—so 
this Congress has designated April 15 
as African Freedom Day. Unfortunately 
the 15th this year fell upon a day when 
the House was not in session. So today, 
the 17th, the distinguished Member from 
Illinois, Mr. O’Hara, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Africa, has graciously 
requested time in which we, whose serv- 
ice is on his committee, may have the 
privilege of associating ourselves with 
him in expressions of good will and 
friendship. As ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Africa, I am 
delighted to participate in this first ob- 
servance of African Freedom Day. 

My very keen interest in this “conti- 
nent God has held in reserve” goes back 
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many long years. This was greatly in- 
creased during my service as delegate to 
the Eighth General Assembly of the U.N. 
where I served on the fourth committee, 
which had to do with the problems of 
the mandated territories, the colonies, 
and so forth, of that great world area. 

This experience gave me an excellent 
background for what was to come when 
2 years later I undertook the first special 
study mission to Africa, south and east 
of the Sahara, on behalf of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Upon the conclusion of this 342-month 
study trip which carried our party into 
24 countries and territories, I submitted 
a report to the Congress which reviewed 
the existing political, social, and eco- 
nomic situations, country by country, 
together with my recommendations for 
the future development of United States 
and African relationships. As the inter- 
vening years have but served to strength- 
en my first impressions rather than to 
change them, may I again cite what I 
set down then as basic in our interest 
regarding Africa. And I quote from 
House Report No. 307, 85th Congress, 1st 
session: 

The United States has certain general goals 
in Africa, namely, an interest in the evolu- 
tion of Africa in a manner not inimical to 
our democratic type of government; the ex- 
clusion of influences unfriendly to our way 
of life; the hope of having access to the 
raw materials of that continent, especially to 
safeguard our minimum strategic needs; to 
increase our trade with all African coun- 
tries; and to exercise a moral leadership as 
befits our honorable traditions. 

The United States, in its position of lead- 
ership in the free world, cannot sidestep its 
responsibility in the unfoldment of Africa. 
We must take a deep interest in the social, 
economic, and political changes taking place 
in that great continent since they affect our 
own national goals. The foundations are 
being laid today upon which Africa will play 
a new and larger role in the future of the 
world. We can no longer permit ourselves 
either apathy or ignorance in the matter 
of Africa. Already she is moving into today’s 
world, challenging our ignorance at every 
point. 


In addition, I stressed the vital im- 
portance of learning more about the 
African, his way of life, his hopes, his 
dreams, and his traditions, lest we fail 
to earn the friendship of the people of 
this great continent. That need has in 
no way been diminished by the vast po- 
litical changes which have occurred in 
these last years; if anything, we are 
called to even greater exertions in un- 
derstanding emergent Africa and her 
manifold problems. 

Knowing something of the great past 
from which the peoples of Africa have 
sprung and anticipating for them a glo- 
rious future, I would extend to each and 
all on this first African Freedom Day not 
only my own good wishes but those of 
all Americans. That Heaven may bless 
and prosper your efforts to come closer 
each day to your hearts’ desire is our 
earnest hope. May the joys of inde- 
pendence be tempered only by the re- 
sponsibility that is part and parcel of 
the lives God has made possible for free- 
men. May the great future bring to you 
and to us the ever increasing under- 
standing upon which friendship is built 
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that we may together build a world where 
peace and happiness abide. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Washington Star for 
Sunday, April 16, 1961, appeared a report 
of an evening rally commemorating 
Africa Freedom Day held at a Washing- 
ton, D.C., church on April 15, 1961. One 
of the speakers was Justice William O. 
Douglas. The newspaper account of his 
speech carried the following quotations: 

“In all my travels I have found America 
against independence.” He said U.S. policy 
favored the Dutch in Indonesia, and the big 
powers in the United Nations. 

“Down to March 15 (when the United 
States voted with Russia and the Asian- 
African bloc in the U.N. on the Angola is- 
sue),” he said, “this great Nation of ours 
never voted for the independence of a na- 
tion in the U.N. Sometimes we abstained, 
but we never voted for independence.” 

“The Declaration of Independence,” Jus- 
tice Douglas continued, “is not a Russian 
document. It is an American one. Only 
now are we again champions of independ- 
ence.”’ 


I am shocked that a man who holds 
the highest judicial appointment it is 
within the power of our Government to 
confer has publicly joined the chorus 
of those who believe the way to “move 
America ahead” is to hold her up to 
ridicule, scorn, and contempt. What a 
strange cult, indeed, are these Americans 
who deny everything good about America 
and eagerly assent to the Criticism of its 
detractors. 

The example that I cite is particularly 
reprehensible because it simply is not 
true that America is against independ- 
ence. Pray tell where has the peri- 
patetic Justice traveled in his wanderings 
that has led to this distortion of fact? 

Has he traveled in Greece or Turkey? 
If he had, he might have learned, had 
he, of course, been willing to listen, that 
those countries would today be mere 
Communist satraps without American 
aid. Indeed, if Mr. Douglas had 
traveled anywhere in the world, he could 
have seen evidence of the more than $86 
billion we have poured out in foreign aid 
since 1945. We had _ supposed this 
money was expended to keep the various 
recipient nations free. 

In South Korea we poured out the 
blood of thousands of young Americans 
as a ransom to the Communists. 
Why? In order that South Korea could 
remain free of Communist tyranny. 
What would these young Americans, cut 
down in the prime of their youth by the 
grim scythe of war, say if they could 
read the accusations of Mr. Justice 
Douglas that he found America against 
independence. 

I repeat, it is a shocking and disturb- 
ing thing to read that a member of the 
U.S. Supreme Court has chosen to pub- 
licly indict, arraign, and convict America 
of being against independence. One 
would have hoped and expected that the 
possessor of a legal mind would more 
judiciously weigh the evidence before 
issuing statements that make excellent 
copy for Pravda. 

However, this is apparently another 
manifestation of the new patriotism of 
the New Frontier. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that any of my 
colleagues who so desire may have 5 leg- 
islative days in which to extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, it is my privi- 
lege to add a few words as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Africa consistent 
with the unanimously passed House 
Resolution 232: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that April 15, 1961, be 
recognized as African Freedom Day; and that 
we extend to the independent countries of 
Africa our congratulations and assure them 
of our continued good will. 


The German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant, wrote in his ‘Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Metaphysic of Morals’: 

Nothing can possibly be conceived in the 
world, or even out of it, which can be called 
good without qualification, except a good 
will. 


I subscribe to his thesis that power, 
riches, honor, even happiness, “inspire 
pride, and often presumption, if there is 
not a good will to correct the influence 
of these on the mind, and with this also 
to rectify the whole principle of acting, 
and adapt it to its end.” 

My American heritage and my official 
position vouchsafe the purity and the 
sincerity of this expression of good 
wishes and honor. Should additional 
unmistakable proof be required, let it 
be found in my African descent. 

In this effort to salute these 26 sover- 
eign states of Africa, I am keenly con- 
scious of every one of the 122 million in- 
dividual citizens of those states, of their 
dreams of freedom, of their desire to 
live in the highest state of human 
dignity. 

History attests the cost in blood of all 
revolutions whether they ended in frus- 
trations or liberations. Some have al- 
ways had to die that others might be 
free. It is a source of exceeding joy 
that during these last 8 years the world 
has witnessed so many gain so much in 
independence at no greater cost of hu- 
man life. I regret the loss of any life, 
but surely all must concede that the 
carnage and chaos would have been in- 
finitely worse had no good will existed as 
the number of African independent 
states rose from 3 in 1953, to 26 in 1961. 

Staggering indeed are the needs and 
problems that confront each of these 
African States. They would defy any 
effort of mine to merely list them. But 
I suggest that they are all human prob- 
lems and, therefore, soluble through the 
application of intelligence. 

And we do see intelligence demon- 
strated in each of these several states 
as they seek to build sound economies 
and thriving industries. It is my an- 
ticipation and understanding Africa’s 
hopes and efforts we will undergird our 
moral help and encouragement with 
material assistance in strict accordance 
with the protocol of free and independ- 
ent states. 
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No expression of good will would sug- 
gest relieving freeman from the respon- 
sibilities of self-government though we 
know full well the hazards, intrigue, 
connivance, and duplicity inherent 
therein. In the experiments is to be 
found the substance of which great 
states and able statesmen are made. 

New nations and new men making over 
and refashioning the old to meet the 
needs of the day and more in keeping 
with the excellence of the heart’s desire, 
these I salute this day. 

At the turn of the century there lived 
here in the United States a poet of 
African descent, Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 

In the closing stanza of his “Ode to 
Ethiopia” he expressed a sentiment I 
here submit. I am confident that the 
word “Ethiopia,” because of that nation’s 
antiquity and continuing sovereignty, 
will be acceptable as quite applicable to 
all the independent countries of Africa 
we are saluting today: 

Go on and up! Our souls and eyes 

Shall follow thy continuous rise; 

Our ears shall list their story 

From bards who from thy root shall spring, 
And proudly tune their lyres to sing 

Of Ethiopia’s glory. 





SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
vestigative power of the Congress is an 
important, inherent component of the 
legislative power of our Government. It 
enables the Congress and its committees 
to obtain complete, accurate, and reliable 
factual information as a foundation for 
sound legislative judgments. 

As the bureaus and agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government 
have grown in number, and in power, 
there has been a parallel growth in their 
efforts to shroud in secrecy the manner 
in which they discharge their steward- 
ship of the public authority and moneys 
entrusted to them. 

In recent years, ambitious bureau- 
crats have concocted and promoted the 
so-called doctrine of executive privilege, 
which, in my judgment, is a myth. In 
my view, there is no right or power in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to decide what facts Congress 
needs concerning the conduct of the 
public business for the formulation of 
national policy. That decision is clearly 
and properly a legislative decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the struggle between bu- 
reaucrats who wish to hide their activi- 
ties and committees of Congress insist- 
ing on access to complete and accurate 
information concerning public business 
culminated recently in an episode which, 
in my judgment, has not received the 
attention it merits. 
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President Kennedy, in his state of the 
Union message on January 29, 1961, 
opened his remarks by referring to his 
previous service in the Congress, and 
said: 

For my part, I shall withhold from neither 
the Congress, nor the people, any fact or 
report, past, present or future, which is 
necessary for an informed judgment of our 
conduct and hazards. 


I wish this sentence could be printed 
in capital letters in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Many of us welcomed that clear, forth- 
right statement as heralding a new 
policy in the executive branch of the 
Government with respect to furnishing 
information to congressional commit- 
tees on request. 

The question remained whether that 
laudable generality would actually be 
carried out in practice or whether we 
would continue to be met by procrasti- 
nation and recalcitrance on the part of 
officials in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most diligent 
and effective Members of the House in 
upholding the power of Congress to ob- 
tain information from the Executive is 
the Honorable Porter Harpy, Jr. 

In his capacity as chairman of the 
Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, he has 
sought to obtain complete and accurate 
information concerning expenditures of 
foreign aid funds. Officials in the agen- 
cies, particularly the State Department, 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and the Development Loan Pund, 
have, from time to time, sought to 
thwart thé subcommittee’s efforts to get 
at the truth. 

The gentleman from Virginia has per- 
severed and, in the course of his battle 
for facts, has sponsored amendments to 
mutual security authorization and ap- 
propriation measures aimed at employ- 
ing the congressional power of the purse 
in enforcing the congressional power of 
inquiry. As ranking minority member 
of that subcommittee, I have fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

March 22, 1961, the Foreign Opera- 
tions and Monetary Affairs Subcommit- 
tee commenced public hearings on the 
foreign aid program in Latin America. 
In his opening statement, Chairman 
Harpy reviewed the history of the sub- 
committee’s efforts to obtain documents 
in the possession of the State Depart- 
ment and the International Cooperation 
Administration, which reads: 

In 1955, my subcommittee made an ex- 
amination of certain aspects of the U.S. 
foreign aid program in Latin America. 
Although at that time we were primarily in- 
terested in technical assistance, we also in- 
quired into general State-ICA plans for fu- 
ture operations, particularly in Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and 
Colombia. 

During a field trip in connection with 
that study, it was suggested by State and 
ICA representatives that the economy and 
efficiency of the overall program could not 
be properly evaluated until 1960. ‘There- 
fore, on April 28, 1960, we commenced a re- 
examination of the aid program in those 
countries. 
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Formal notification of this inquiry was 
provided by letters to the Secretary of State 
and to the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration. On June 7, 
1960, similar notification was provided to the 
Managing Director of the Development Loan 
Fund. 

Numerous difficulties were experienced by 
the subcommittee in trying to obtain from 
the executive branch information essential 
for the subcommittee to perform its consti- 
tutional duties. On June 28, 1960, a hearing 
was conducted at which testimony was taken 
concerning the policies and procedures of the 
executive branch in providing information 
to congressional committees. The results of 
this hearing formed the basis for a report 
issued August 30, 1960, entitled, “Executive 
Branch Practices in Withholding Informa- 
tion From Congressional Committees.” 

On September 7, 1960, a large part of the 
requested information still having been 
withheld by the executive branch, I ad- 
dressed identical letters to the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Direc- 
tor of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Managing Director of the 
Development Loan Fund, requesting that the 
subcommittee be furnished with all docu- 
ments, etc., in their respective custody relat- 
ing to the administration of all economic 
(nonmilitary) provisions of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act with respect to the seven named 
countries. On October 11, 1960, President 
Eisenhower issued a certification, under sec- 
tion 101(d) of the Mutual Security and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1961, 
formally denying all of this information. 

Of particular importance to this subcom- 
mittee are the operations of the Office of the 
Inspector General and Comptroller. One of 
the primary reasons for the establishment 
of this office by the Congress was dissatis- 
faction with its predecessor offices. It was 


intended, as the legislative history makes 
abundantly clear, that the duties of this new 


Office should include the provision to the 
Congress of information germgne to evalua- 
tion of the mutual security program and its 
personnel. In order to assure that there 
should be no misunderstanding on this point, 
the Congress included in the legislation 
establishing this Office an amendment, pro- 
viding that funds for the operation of the 
Office should be available from general pro- 
gram funds only so long as the provision of 
information to the Congress was satisfactory. 

Since, despite this legislative provision, 
the subcommittee encountered continued re- 
sistance on the part of the executive branch, 
I found it necessary to direct a letter to 
the Secretary of State on October 31, 1960, 
formally requesting him to furnish the sub- 
committee with certain documents in the 
custody of the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral and Comptroller. 

On December 2, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower issued a certification denying these 
OIGC documents and 80 other documents 
which had been requested from other offices 
and agencies. 

Pursuant. to the provisions of section 
533A(d) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Comptroller General there- 
upon advised the Secretary of State that 
no funds would be available for the operation 
of the Office of the Inspector General and 
Comptroller subsequent to December 9, 1960, 
unless the requested OIGC documents were 
furnished to the subcommittee by that time. 

President Eisenhower thereupon, on De- 
cember 23, 1960, by letters to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of State 
directed those officials to disregard the rul- 
ing of the Comptroller General. This action 
of the President was based upon an opinion 
of the Attorney General. 

On December 31, 1960, I received a tele- 
gram from President-elect Kennedy, asking 
that I withdraw the request for these OIGC 
documents until the new administration 
might have an opportunity to review the 
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situation. On January 3, 1961, after con- 
ferring with my subcommittee, I formally 
withdrew my request by letter to Secretary- 
designate Rusk, with a copy to the Comp- 
troller General. In my letter I made refer- 
ence to a conversation with Mr. Rusk in 
which he had expressed the hope that a 
workable solution to the immediate problem 
confronting us might be reached within 10 
days to 2 weeks after the inauguration. 

Over 2 months have now elapsed since 
the inauguration. Eleven months have 
elapsed since the subcommittee inquiry was 
initiated. Some documents (not OIGC docu- 
ments) requested as long ago as October 
were neither provided nor denied. This se- 
riously impeded my subcommittee in the 
fulfillment of its responsibilities. Recently, 
however, I have had several conferences with 
the executive branch relative to this matter 
and it is my sincere hope that we will see 
some real improvement in the immediate 
future. 

This morning, the subcommittee will 
begin hearings on the operations of the 
mutual security program in Latin America. 
We will start with Peru, based on docu- 
ments and information we have received 
from the executive branch, augmented by 
other documents and information we have 
obtained and developed on our own. 

I have requested the Department of State 
and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to make available those witnesses 
knowledgeable in the area of the subcom- 
mittee’s interest. 


The subcommittee then proceeded to 
interrogate witnesses concerning the ad- 
ministration of the aid program in Peru 
and particularly the activities of the 
former director of the aid mission in 
Peru, John R. Neale. During interroga- 
tion of Harry A. Hinderer, Director, 
Office of Personnel, International Co- 
operation Administration, he declined to 
answer a question put to him by the 
chairman on the grounds that he had 
been instructed by the Secretary of 
State not to testify on that subject and 
produced and read into the committee’s 
record the following letter. 

MarcH 21, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HINDERER: I am informed that 
you have been asked by the Foreign Opera- 
tions and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Government Operations to appear before 
the subcommittee on Wednesday, March 22, 
1961, at the hearing concerning the conduct 
of the foreign aid program in Peru. I am 
writing this letter to instruct you that you 
are not authorized to testify concerning the 
contents of any files of the International 
Cooperation Administration or the Office 
of the Inspector General and Comptroller in 
the Department of State which relates to an 
investigation into charges of misconduct on 
the part of individuals or corporate persons, 
or, more generally, to testify concerning any 
matter involved in such an investigation 
carried on by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration or the Office of the In- 
spector General and Comptroller in the De- 
partment of State. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RvsK. 


It subsequently deveolped that simi- 
lar letters had been delivered to 12 wit- 
nesses who had been asked to appear be- 
fore the subcommittee, and some of 
these witnesses likewise declined to 
answer questions as instructed by Sec- 
retary of State Rusk’s letter. 

In the words of the chairman, in 
which I concur, this was the most arro- 
gant defiance of a committee of Con- 
gress in our entire experience. 
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I read to Mr. Abram J. Chayes, Legal 
Adviser to the Department of State, the 
passage from the state of the Union 
message which I have previously quoted 
and asked him how he could possibly 
harmonize the President’s clear state- 
ment with the Rusk letter. He was un- 
able to give a satisfactory reply. 

The subcommittee thereupon agreed 
that the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
should be called before it as promptly as 
possible to explain the issuance of in- 
structions to witnesses. These events 
were reported in the press. For example, 
an article on the front page of the New 
York Times of March 23, 1961, read as 
follows: 


Rusk Keeps Data From A1p INQuIRY—Con- 
GRESSMEN ARE ANGERED BY OFFICIALS’ 
SILENCE ON ALLEGED SCANDALS 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk has ordered officials not 
to tell congressional investigators anything 
about alleged scandals in the foreign aid pro- 
gram. They are being investigated by the 
executive branch, 

The order was contained in separate let- 
ters to 12 officials of the State Department 
and the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

All had been called as possible witnesses 
before a House Government Operations sub- 
committee, which opened a new investiga- 
tion into the foreign aid program today. 


ORDER IS ATTACHED 


Representative Porter Harpy, Jr., Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, the subcommittee chairman, 
denounced the order as “the most arrogant 
instruction” ever given to Government wit- 
nesses appearing before a congressional com- 
mittee. 

The ranking Republican member, Repre- 
sentative GEorcE MEADER, of Michigan, used 
equally strong words. He charged that “a 
curtain had been rung down” between the 
executive branch and the Congress. 

Mr. MeapvEer demanded that Mr. Rusk be 
summoned before the House group to ex- 
plain the order, saying it could serve as a 
potential roadblock to all kinds of congres- 
sional inquiries. 

Mr. Harpy said Mr. Rusk should be called 
in tomorrow morning. State Department 
aids noted that the Secretary was leaving 
tomorrow night for a major international 
conference with the southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization nations in Bangkok. They said 
an appearance by him on Capitol Hill “would 
be very difficult.” 

Mr. Harpy replied that his patience was 
worn thin, and indicated that Mr. Rusk 
would be asked to testify when he returned 
to Washington. 

He also said there had been signs earlier 
that the Kennedy administration would co- 
operate with his investigation, but that “that 
hope has now been pretty well dispelled.” 

Mr. Harpy said the State Department's 
General Counsel, Abram Chayes, has showed 
in a statement that Government witnesses 
would be restricted in what testimony they 
gave the subcommittee. 

At this morning’s hearing, Mr. Harpy 
brushed aside the statement. He said it 
wasn’t appropriate for consideration, espe- 
cially since the White House had assured 
him of cooperation. 

For several years, Mr. Harpy had fought 
with the Eisenhower administration over the 
refusal of the Government to provide con- 
gressional investigators with reports and 
other information on the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

“Until this morning,” he declared, “it was 
my sincere hope that we would see some 
real improvement.” 

He said Secretary Rusk had told him 2 
months ago that he hoped some agreement 
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could be worked out, but added that in- 
formation was still being withheld. 

The controversy was the latest in a long 
series of disputes between Congress and the 
White House over requests by the legisla- 
tors for information about administration 
activities. 

On several occasions President Eisenhower 
refused to turn over data to the Congress 
on the ground of Executive privilege. 

State Department officials told the sub- 
committee that Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy had concurred with Mr. Rusk’s 
order. 

Meanwhile, the House investigators went 
ahead with their inquiry, taking up foreign 
aid operations in Latin America. 

They were especially interested in audit 
reports of the program in Peru. 

Investigators said the reports showed that 
$2 million of American money was spent on 
a highway that was started before the final 
route was selected and now ends at the foot 
of a mountain because funds to finish it 
were lacking. 

The testimony also disclosed alleged ir- 
regularities in the use of surplus American 
grain for drought relief in Peru. Some 60 
percent of the money coming from the sale 
of surplus grain there went for other pur- 
poses than helping drought victims, it was 
charged. 


The following day the subcommittee 
had before it the Honorable Brooks 
Hays, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, Mr. Abram 
Chayes, Legal Adviser, Department of 
State, and Philander P. Claxton, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 
They agreed that the letter of instruc- 
tions of Secretary of State Rusk would be 
rescinded and that documents would be 
produced and witnesses would be free 
to testify which, in fact, did occur at the 
committee’s public hearings on March 29 
and 30, 1961. 

On his return from the SEATO Con- 
ference in Bangkok, Secretary of State 
Rusk, under date of April 9, 1961, wrote 
Chairman Harpy that he concurred in 
the statement made on behalf of the 
Department at the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings withdrawing the letter of instruc- 
tions, a letter which was signed by the 
Legal Adviser of the State Department, 
Abram J. Chayes and reads as follows: 

MakcH 29, 1961. 

Dear Mr. BrirREN: The instructions con- 
tained in the letter of March 21, 1961, ad- 
dressed to you by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk are hereby withdrawn. In view of this 
fact, I would appreciate it if you would re- 
turn the letter to me and treat it as though 
it had not been sent. 

ABRAM J. CHAYES. 


Mr. Speaker, this episode attracted 
attention in the State of Michigan, and 
was described by Paul A. Miltich of the 
Washington staff of the Booth news- 
Papers in an article which appeared in 
the Ann Arbor News of April 3, 1961, 
which reads: 


REPRESENTATIVE MEADER KNOWN AS FOE OF 
GOVERNMENT SECRECY 
(By Paul A. Miltich) 

WASHINGTON.—A congressional sleuth who 
has been sniffing out foreign aid waste and 
corruption for years, Representative GEORGE 
Meaper, of Ann Arbor, is perhaps better 
known as a foe of Government secrecy. 

In his role as ranking Republican on the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, MeapER has more than once kindled 
heat under the highest seat of Government 
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here—the chair occupied by the chief tenant 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Republican or Democrat, our Chief Execu- 
tives in recent years have more and more 
often denied information to congressional 
committees bent on ferreting out goofups, 
waste, and deliberate misuse of funds. 

MEaDER is prominent among those Mem- 
bers of Congress who pant down the neck 
of the President—be he Republican or Demo- 
crat—whenever the President draws his 
cloak of “Executive privilege” around infor- 
mation sought by congressional investigat- 
ing committees. 

President John F. Kennedy is the latest to 
feel the MerapErR zeal for a free flow of in- 
formation between the executive branch of 
Government and Congress. 

Pressure applied by the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee on which MEADER is top Re- 
publican recently forced Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk to do a flip-flop on a clam-up or- 
der he had given State Department and ICA 
officials. 

While Rusk’s reversal got a “good play” 
in the papers, MrapErR’s hand in the affair 
was largely overlooked. 

To put it bluntly, MeapER put Mr. Kennedy 
on the spot, put-up or shut-up fashion. 

The Capitol has been a-buzz ever since 
Mr. Kennedy’s inauguration over the high- 
sounding statements uttered by the President 
in various of his addresses. 

One was his state of the Union message 
delivered to Congress last January 30. This 
message contained this statement: 

“For my part, I shall withhold from neither 
the Congress nor the people any fact or re- 
port past, present, or future, which is neces- 
sary for an informed judgment of our con- 
duct and hazards.” 

MEADER made good use of this Kennedy 
statement during a Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee hearing at which International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) and State 
Department officials waved a mum’s-the-word 
letter from Rusk and refused to answer cer- 
tain questions. 

MEADER succeeded in getting Abram Chayes, 
State Department General Counsel, to admit 
that the information being denied the sub- 
committee was necessary for “the formation 
of a judgment of conduct of an official of the 
United States.” 

There is reason to believe Rusk loosened 
the strings on this information upon per- 
sonal instructions from Mr. Kennedy—and 
that this move was prompted by MEADER’s 
quoting the antisecrecy pledge in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message. 

MeEApDER has long and deep experience on 
Capitol Hill in exposing wrongdoing and 
waste. 

First coming to Washington in 1943 as 
assistant counsel for the Truman-Mead War 
Contracts Investigating Committee, MEADER 
later served as the committee’s chief counsel 
and subsequently as chief counsel for a Sen- 
ate subcommittee investigating the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

This has made MEADER an old hand in the 
business of congressional investigations. It 
also has put him in the thick of the tug of 
war between Congress and the White House 
over attempts by congressional investigators 
to obtain certain information. 

MEADER is one of the most ardent admirers 
of Harry Truman, the Senator. He rates Tru- 
man as “the greatest committee chairman I 
have ever known.” 

But Meaper found that when Truman took 
over the big chair in the White House, he 
played the old cat-and-mouse game with 
Congress on investigations involving the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

When Meaper chided former President Tru- 
man about this at a recent dinner here mark- 
ing the Truman-Mead committee’s 25th an- 
niversary, Truman quipped: “Well, each one 
of those times I decided the committee was 
wrong.” 
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Subsequently, on April 4, 1961, the 
Monroe Evening News wrote an editorial 
on the subject which reads: 


MEADER PRIES Orr Secrecy Lip 


Long a foe of Presidential secrecy, our 
Second Congressional District Representa- 
tive in Congress, GEORGE MEaApDER, of Ann 
Arbor, quietly has made another score. 

As ranking Republican on the Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, Repre- 
sentative Meaper frequently has brought 
pressure for more light from the executive 
branch—whether it was former Presidents 
Truman or Eisenhower. Whenever the Chief 
Executive has thrown the cloak of Execu- 
tive privilege over information Congress 
felt necessary it should have for legislation, 
Representative MEADER has been prominent 
in getting that cloak withdrawn. 

President Kennedy now has come under 
fire from the Michigan Congressman. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk reversed an order 
of secrecy he had given members of his De- 
partment and the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA). 

During recent hearings by the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee, ICA and State 
Department officials displayed a letter from 
Rusk indicating that they wouldn’t answer 
certain questions put to them by the sub- 
committee. 

In his questioning of Abram Chayes, State 
Department General Counsel, Representative 
MEADER was able to get Chayes to admit that 
the information needed was necessary for 
“the formation of a judgment of conduct of 
an Official of the United States.” 

Recalling a statement by President Ken- 
nedy in his state of the Union message, 
Representative MEADER put the President in 
@ position of “put up or shut up.” Repre- 
sentative MEADER got out the text of the 
President’s message and made this quota- 
tion: 

“For my part, I shall withhold from neither 
the Congress nor the people any fact or 
report past, present or future, which is nec- 
essary for an informed judgment of our 
conduct and hazards.” This is what the 
President told Congress and it is what Rep- 
resentative MEADER waved in front of the 
State Department. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Rusk reversed his 
earlier ruling. It is believed by Washington 
observers that Mr. Rusk acted upon the 
personal instructions of the President—and 
that this was prompted by Representative 
MeEapDER’s quoting of the antisecrecy state- 
ment in the President’s message to Congress. 


During the Easter recess, I wrote a 
letter to my constituents appraising de- 
velopments during the 87th Congress in 
the effort to maintain proper balance be- 
tween the two great coordinate branches 
of our Government—the executive and 
legislative branches—in which I re- 
ferred to the above episode, which reads: 


LETTER TO CONSTITUENTS 


Dear friends, a principal aim of my service 
in the House of Representatives has been to 
modernize and strengthen Congress and to 
enable it to recapture policymaking au- 
thority assumed little by little over the past 
30 years by an expanding and aggressive Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. So far in this session of 
the 87th Congress we have won one point; 
lost three. 

Fundamentally, our ability to regain legis- 
lative power depends upon the caliber of our 
membership and our leadership. Some spe- 
cific measures, however, can be taken and 
these I have advocated from time to time: 

1. Larger and better staffs for committees 
to delve beneath emotional generalities to 
get to the bedrock of fact and logic as a 
foundation for sound legislative judgments. 
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2. Use of radio, television and photography 
for public committee hearings to help inform 
- the electorate and to familiarize citizens with 
the work of committees and their elected 
representatives. 

3. Full and effective use of the legisla- 
tive power of inquiry to obtain information 
from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment concerning its expenditure of public 
funds and its exercise of public authority. 

But so far, in the 87th Congress, the trend 
toward a weaker Congress has not been sub- 
stantially altered. For example, the Presi- 
dent won and the Congress lost the Rules 
Committee fight. Speaker RayBurn, abject- 
ly acknowledging the ascendancy of the 
Executive, even went so far as to state: “We 
have elected to the Presidency a new leader. 
He is going to have a program that he thinks 
will be in the interest of and for the benefit 
of the American people.” 

The newly packed Rules Committee then 
went on to bottle up two proposals designed 
to strengthen Congress and to help restore 
its policymaking authority: (1) My resolu- 
tion to authorize committees to permit tele- 
casting, broadcasting, and photographing of 
their public hearings, and (2) a resolution 
to limit back-door spending, which bypasses 
the Appropriations Committee and the Con- 
gress. 

While losing three points, Congress did win 
one and an important one. 

For nearly a year our Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee, of which I am ranking 
minority member, has looked into our aid 
program in Latin America, but has had 
difficulty in getting documents from the 
State Department and the International 
Cooperation Administration. In the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message, however, 
he said: “For my part, I shall withhold 
from neither the Congress, nor the people, 
any fact or report, past, present or future, 
which is necessary for an informed judg- 
ment of our conduct and hazards.” 

Notwithstanding such a clear statement, 
Secretary of State Rusk instructed witnesses 
summoned before our subcommittee not to 
testify concerning the contents of any files 

' or any matter relating to an investigation 
into charges of misconduct on the part of 
individuals in the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. The order was short 
lived and was reversed within 24 hours. The 
documents were, in fact, produced and wit- 
nesses did testify. 

If this is a precedent for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, it will mean that substantial 
progress has been made in the long struggle 
between the Congress and bureaucrats for 
congressional access to information about 
the public business in the possession of the 
executive. 


Mr. Speaker, it appears that the broad 
statement of policy which President Ken- 
nedy made in the state of the Union 
message that he would not withhold in- 
formation from the Congress has actually 
been applied in one instance, and an 
attempt on the part of executive officials 
to block a congressional inquiry by with- 
holding information was promptly and 
forthrightly reversed, I am told, on the 
direct personal order of President Ken- 
nedy. 

I believe this precedent should be as 
widely advertised as possible throughout 
the executive branch of the Government 
so that officials in the departments, bu- 
reaus, and agencies may be aware that 
efforts on their part to obstruct the Con- 
gress in seeking an accounting of the 
conduct of their stewardship of public 
trust and public moneys will not be coun- 
tenanced. I commend President Ken- 
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nedy for his vigorous and forthright ac- 
tion. It is a milestone in the history of 
the delicate but important relationships 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am very happy to 
yield to my colleague from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, first of all 
I should like to express my appreciation 
to my colleague from Michigan for the 
clarity and completeness of his discus- 
sion. I should like also to express my 
appreciation to him for his diligence and 
for the splendid cooperation which he 
has given in all of the matters with 
which our subcommittee has been con- 
cerned. I think it appropriate to men- 
tion at this time that our subcommit- 
tee has operated throughout its entire 
history with complete unanimity with 
objectivity and without any partisan- 
ship whatever. Every member of our 
subcommittee has been concerned with 
this problem of securing adequate in- 
formation from the executive branch and 
we have worked together on it without 
any political connotations whatever. 

I think that with the help of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and the other 
members of our subcommittee; and with 
the active interest and support of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss], 
and some others of our colleagues, we 
are making progress. 

I should like the gentleman to know 
of my appreciation of what he has done 
in that direction, but there are one or 
two other points I should like to make 
about this matter, if the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. MEADER. Iam glad to yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. As the gentleman has 
pointed out, this has been a rather rocky 
road. I had hoped, particularly follow- 
ing the inaugural address of our Presi- 
dent and the quotation to which the gen- 
tleman referred, that we would not have 
the same kind of problem in this admin- 
istration which we had experienced in 
the previous one. Unfortunately some- 
thing went wrong at the beginning and 
we did hit a pretty rough snag. I am 
inclined to think that may have been 
due primarily to the holdover of certain 
rather low-level employees, and the lack 
of a firm understanding on the part of 
newly arrived top officials. I would cer- 
tainly not suggest that the Secretary of 
State himself had a desire to conceal 
anything from the Congress. 

I believe, moreover, that it was the 
active interest of President Kennedy 
himself which has produced what now 
seems to be a workable solution to this 
problem. As the gentleman has indi- 
cated, the Secretary of State by letter 
did state his concurrence in the pro- 
cedure which was worked out between 
the subcommittee, the General Counsel 
of the Department of State, Mr. Chayes, 
and our highly esteemed former col- 
league, Mr. Hays who is now Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Re- 
lations. 

Mr. Speaker, I do think we have a 
workable arrangement now and thus far 
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it has seemed to prove satisfactory. I 
am looking to the future with optimism 
and with hope that we will not have a 
recurrence of the problems we had be- 
fore. 

I thank the gentleman very much for 
calling the attention of the House to this 
problem, and to the resolving of it 
through agreement on the part of the 
executive branch to a reasonable and 
practical procedure. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the remarks the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy] has made, and 
especially his kind remarks about my 
service in this connection. I should like 
to concur in his statement that this mat- 
ter has no political significance and in 
the further statement that under his 
chairmanship and so far as I know un- 
der the chairmanship of his predecessor, 
our former colleague from Indiana, the 
Honorable Charles B. Brownson, this 
subcommittee from its very beginning 
has operated in a unanimous nonparti- 
san fashion. All of its reports have 
been unanimous. And insofar as this 
problem of secrecy in the executive 
branch of the Government is concerned 
it does not seem to make any difference 
what party is in control of the executive 
branch of the Government. This diffi- 
culty has prevailed for a number of 
years. 

I have often thought of the example of 
the former chairman of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, whom I had 
the privilege of serving as counsel when 
he was chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee investigating the national defense 
program. I do not believe there has 
been a congressional committee chair- 
man who was tougher in getting infor- 
mation from the executive branch of the 
Government. On at least one occasion 
he served a subpena on the Attorney 
General of the United States and got 
the document, but when he got to the 
other end of the avenue he was just the 
other way, and instructed the agencies 
in the executive branch that if they did 
not want to turn material over to a con- 
gressional committee, just turn it over 
to him and see if they could get it. 

Mr. HARDY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will not identify that individual. 

Mr. MEADER. Yes. I am referring 
to former President Truman. I am 
making this point because the gentle- 
man referred to the lower-case holdovers 
from the previous administration. A 
good many of these holdovers have been 
holding over through various changes of 
administration. I believe the gentle- 
man is correct. I believe the bureauc- 
racy which is self-perpetuating is the 
real obstacle to the provision of ade- 
quate information to congressional com- 
mittees, rather than the top-level Cabi- 
net officer or head of a department or 
agency. I think bureaucracy has grown 
in size and strength to the point where 
the man at the top of an agency is not 
much more than a mouthpiece for the 
ideas generated in the lower anonymous 
echelons of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Michigan for 
making this very important statement 
on the vital subject of availability of 
executive records at this time. I have 
been very proud to be a member of the 
Hardy committee and I am proud of the 
respect and standing which this com- 
mittee has with the House. I certainly 
join in the statement of approval which 
the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pressed for the work of the chairman of 
our subcommittee. And may I say that 
as ranking minority member the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has contributed 
very substantially not only to the work 
of the subcommittee itself, but to general 
understanding of this problem in the 
many very lucid and learned contribu- 
tions he has made on the floor and in 
writings also on this subject of rather 
limited knowledge on the part of the 
general public, because it is a matter of 
vital importance in the functioning of 
our democracy. 

Like the gentleman from Michigan and 
like the chairman, I was very much dis- 
turbed at the time the original letter of 
Secretary Rusk came into our subcom- 
mittee, because it did seem to me that we 
were getting into a subject that was of 
vital interest to the Congress and to 
the country in the light it would shed on 
the administration of the economic aid 
program in Latin America. I am happy 
that the Secretary of State has seen fit 
to reverse the decision that was made at 
the start, because the scope of the orig- 
inal decision was startling, to say the 
least, and it would have had tremendous 
repercussions all through the bureau- 
cratic system. It is encouraging that 
the position of the Secretary has been 
changed. 

I look with confidence to the policy 
that has been expressed by the admin- 
istration of renewed cooperation with the 
Congress in the function of providing 
information. This policy would be in 
line with the very encouraging statement 
that President Kennedy made in his state 
of the Union message. So I am confi- 
dent and look to getting the information 
our committee needs and other commit- 
tees need in order to do the job we have 
been set up to do under the mandate of 
the Congress. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution and his kind 
remarks. I would like to ask, and I 
would like to get an opinion from others, 
if the gentleman does not regard this 
episode, the fact that the committee did 
get the documents and the witness did 
testify, as establishing a precedent that 
the state of the Union pronouncement 
was to be the firm policy of this 
administration. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Ido not think there 
is any question that it is the policy of 
the President, but, as the gentleman has 
suggested, there are many steps between 
the chair of the Chief Executive and the 
chair of the second level bureaucrat who 
may make some immediate decisions. 
The problem is in making the clearance 
between those two. Fortunately, it was 
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possible to bring this case to the atten- 
tion of the President in this instance, 
and he demonstrated what the policy 
was, and the policy was, in fact, carried 
out. I am hopeful this will serve as an 
example and as a precedent for other 
decisions that will have to be made as 
time goes on. 


Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 


man from California [Mr. Moss], chair- 
man of the special Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations of the House 
who has done a great deal in the field of 
obtaining information from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and in 
combating efforts to keep secret activi- 
ties in the executive department. 

Mr. MOSS. I commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan for 
the statement he has made here today. 
I concur completely in your observation 
that this most important victory has 
received neither the attention it de- 
serves here in the Congress nor in the 
press around this Nation. The claim of 
privilege of the Secretary of State repre- 
sented, in my judgment, the most ex- 
treme case we have encountered. The 
very quick reversal reflects great credit 
upon the President of the United States. 

As the gentleman from Michigan 
knows, and I think it is amply illustrated 
by his record, this is not a partisan 
question. It is a problem that has long 
been with us, and it is going to be most 
difficult to effectively reverse it. I com- 
mend the gentleman for the very vigor- 
ous role he played under the previous 
administration in resisting these out- 
landish, and in my judgment un-Ameri- 
can, claims of privilege. It is essential 
that the right of the Congress be recog- 
nized. Our colleague [Mr. MEApDER], the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], 
and the Subcommittee on International 
Operations, have made a most significant 
contribution. If we can have an equally 
alert attitude on the part of all of the 
committees of the Congress in both 
Houses, and a willingness to say, “You 
cannot do this to us; you cannot make 
the Congress a creature of the executive; 
you cannot spoon feed us,” we can do 
much toward remedying this condition. 
If we resist this attitude, then in co- 
operation and as coequal branches of a 
great nation, we can achieve much. But, 
if we ever permit these claims to go un- 
challenged, then that will not be pos- 
sible. I am very much disturbed even 
though a reversal has taken place at 
the attitude of mind demonstrated by 
the issuance of the original letter. If 
we can once get down to where there is 
real cooperation everything is possible, 
but it cannot be possible if we have a 
Government dominated totally by the 
executive where the executive branch has 
control of the information essential to 
the workings of the Congress, thus plac- 
ing the executive branch in the position 
of dominating the Congress. I con- 
gratulate you for the excellent state- 
ment you have made and the sincerity 
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that you and your colleagues on the com- 
mittee, and the chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] have demon- 
strated in this matter. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his contribution. I would 
like to inquire whether the gentleman is 
as hopeful as I am that this episode, 
this practical application of the gen- 
erality contained in the state of the 
Union message would be regarded and 
be treated throughout the executive 
branch of the Government as a prece- 
dent governing their conduct in future 
instances of congressional requests for 
information. 

Mr. MOSS. I assure the gentleman 
that I am insistently hopeful, and if 
other instances are brought to the at- 
tention of the Subcommittee on Infor- 
mation it will vigorously follow through 
on them and try to insure that that is 
in fact the policy of this administration. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 





THE MISSOURI RIVER WATER 
STORAGE SYSTEM 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes every year more and more evident 
that an adequate supply of water is an 
indispensible factor in the national 
economy. For that reason the disposi- 
tion of the water from the seven great 
dams in the watershed of the Missouri 
River and its tributaries becomes more 
and more important. 

As a result of 7 years of below normal 
water supply in the mainstem Missouri 
River water storage system, the contro- 
versy between States concerning use of 
the available water has been intensified. 
The upper basin States have urged the 
President to direct the Corps of Engi- 
neers to operate the dam in a manner 
which would favor the production of 
electric power. The lower basin States 
have importuned the President to sup- 
port the present method of operation 
which treats equally the two purposes 
of navigation and power production. I 
have joined my colleagues in the four 
lower basin States in supporting the 
present method of operation. 

For the last 7 years the operating plan 
for the system has had the approval of 
the Coordinating Committee on the 
Missouri River Main Stem Reservoirs, 
on which the Governors of all of the 
Missouri Basin States are represented as 
are eight affected Federal agencies. The 
committee’s approval of the annual op- 
erating plan was always unanimous until 
last year. 

The question has now been raised by 
the upper basin States as to whether the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, and particu- 
larly section I, paragraph (b), the so- 
called O’Mahoney-Milliken amendment, 
has been properly interpreted. Contrary 
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to the position taken by the coordinating 
committee in these years, it is now con- 
tended that the use of water for the pro- 
duction of electric power takes priority 
over the use of water for navigation. 

This position I would like to support 
with all my energy, since there is no 
single item more important to our eco- 
nomic and military strength and well- 
being than the continuously expanding 
production of electric power. It is a key- 
stone in our Nation’s growth and pros- 
perity. 

However, questions of law should be 
settled through legal processes, or re- 
solved with clarifying legislation. The 
weight of precedent in administration 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 during 
the last 7 years with respect to Missouri 
River operations should not be set aside 
by administrative determination. For 
this reason, I have glady joined my col- 
leagues in signing a letter to the Presi- 
dent, urging the status quo. This action, 
of course, is never to be interpreted as 
a diminution of my interest and my 
vigorous support of the public power 
program. 

It is with pleasure that I learned this 
morning that the Corps of Engineers 
proposes to submit the legal question 
involved to the Attorney General. This 
is a step in the right direction. 





AFRICAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp, 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Saturday 
April 15 was proclaimed by both Cham- 
bers of the Congress as African Freedom 
Day. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending to the independent countries of 
Africa our congratulations and assure 
all the African peoples of our continued 
good will as expressed in House Resolu- 
tion 232 which was referred to my Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

The All-Africa Peoples’ Conference at 
Accra, Ghana, in 1958 established Af- 
rican Freedom Day. This year marks 
its third observance. In 1958 there 
were only four independent states in 
Negro Africa south of the Sahara. To- 
day there are 26 such nations in Africa. 
Every country in Africa has been ruled 
at some time by a European colonial 
power. The same can be said of every 
country in the Americas. Together we 
have this bond of previous colonial 
rule. We know and understand how 
precious freedom can be. We in the 
United States who won our independ- 
ence only after a long struggle can ap- 
preciate what independence means to 
other nations. Africa is attempting the 
great leap from colonial rule and econ- 
omy to independence both political and 
economic. We in the United States will 
encourage and help in every way pos- 
sible. 
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The path to real independence has not 
been and will not be easy. However, gen- 
uine independence, freedom to develop 
national cultures to the richest degree, 
and security from outside intervention 
or aggression—these are values which no 
American citizen anywhere would ques- 
tion. Already, it is clear that the Afri- 
can peoples feel the same way. They 
want not merely the form of independ- 
ence, but genuine independence. They 
do not want outside interference in their 
internal policies, whether by Communist 
or by former colonial powers. 

So on this third anniversary of African 
Freedom Day let us renew our dedication 
to all the freedoms—not just freedom 
from colonial domination, but freedom 
from Communist domination, freedom to 
decide the future without outside domi- 
nation of any kind, freedom of the indi- 
vidual within the state, freedom econom- 
ically, freedom socially, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear, freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom for a rich and new 
society which will offer opportunities and 
the good life to all. 

It is heartening to see the progress 
that the new nations of Africa are mak- 
ing toward these goals. The Congress 
in acknowledging African Freedom Day 
is extending to the peoples of Africa our 
firm and friendly hand. A great future 
lies ahead. Wein the United States wish 
to do what we can to help it come to pass. 





STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS M. PELLY, OF WASHING- 
TON, BEFORE THE RULES COM- 
MITTEE ON APRIL 17, 1961, Iv 
SUPPORT OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 
191 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the several sponsors of a resolution to 
create a select committee on fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress, I wish to thank the committee for 
this opportunity to appear. My resolu- 
tion is House Resolution 191 and like 
other identical measures calls for a full 
study of the fiscal and budget organiza- 
tions and operations of the Congress 
looking toward improvements in order to 
strengthen congressional control by dis- 
covering alleged defects and proposing 
reforms in budgetary procedure. 

Past efforts to improve the budget 
process include the Corporation Control 
Act of 1945 which brought Government 
Corporations within the annual appro- 
priations review process. 

The Hoover Commission resulted in 
progress. As a result, the multitude of 
details in appropriations requests are 
now required to be supported by detail of 
program and activity. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, the Joint Committee on the 
Legislative Budget was created which 
was to set an annual ceiling on appro- 
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priations. Experience with this act 
demonstrated an unwillingness of Con- 
gress—or at least members of the 
Committee on Appropriations—to accept 
an overall limit on expenditures. The 
same opposition seems to be directed to- 
ward the proposal for an omnibus appro- 
priation method for consolidating all 
major appropriations into one bill which 
was triec in 1950. 

I think it fair to say that in recent 
years when the executive and le;islative 
branches of the Government were con- 
trolled by different political parties, a 
greater public awareness developed of 
the need for improving budget proce- 
dures in Congress. The accusation of 
budget busting was hurled by both sides 
and yet we had a President on the one 
hand who was freezing certain expendi- 
tures and on the other hand a clear 
showing that congressional appropria- 
tions as approved were considerably be- 
low the President’s budget request. 
Blame for the continuing increase in 
spending and raising the national debt 
should properly have been placed on 
long-needed improvements in the Fed- 
eral budgeting process due to the fact 
that Congress only controls approxi- 
mately a third of the expenditures. 

In October 1951, Roswell Magill, the 
then president of the Tax Foundation, 
Inc., appearing before Senator Byrp and 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Expenditures made this 
statement: 

To our surprise and amazement, we found 
that out of the President’s budget of $71.6 
billion, only about $24 billion is clearly and 
definitely under annual congressional review 
and control. 


That was not a unique situation. For 
example, the Tax Foundation, Inc., es- 
timated the budget for fiscal 1958 as 
close to that 1951 figure with only $30 
billion “clearly and definitely under an- 
nual congressional review and control.” 

The constitutional requirement that 
no withdrawal shall be made from the 
Treasury except in consequence of an 
appropriation made by law was to pre- 
vent the executive branch from spending 
tax revenues without the approval of the 
representatives of the taxed. This stip- 
ulation, it seems to me, places on Con- 
gress a complete responsibility to re- 
view and authorize the President’s budg- 
et requests and may I emphasize also a 
responsibility to audit the results. 

In my opinion, congressional processes 
to carry out the constitutional responsi- 
bilities placed on Congress are inad- 
equate. There can be no control or 
weighing of need as against available 
revenue until the appropriation process 
is under the jurisdiction of congressional 
committees directly concerned with ex- 
penditures rather than the substance of 
programs. A substantial part of Federal 
expenditures is not reviewed annually or 
controlled through the appropriation 
process. 

I think it is reasonable to assume that 
the aggregate of needs will exceed al- 
ways the resources prudently available 
to satisfy them. Therefore, there should 
be in the budget process a mechanism 
whereby the total of all proposed ex- 
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penditures can be related to the rev- 
enues available. 

To discover the weaknesses of our 
present system and recommend im- 
provements of the budget process is the 
purpose of a resolution such as House 
Resolution 191 and the creation of a se- 
lect committee on fiscal organization and 
procedures. A long-range solution is 
needed and the present lack of control 
is a problem which will require a com- 
prehensive study. 

I urge the Committee on Rules to re- 
port such a measure favorably for the 
consideration of the House. 





UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
the Internal Revenue Service reversed 
a ruling of 12 years’ standing and an- 
nounced that it would no longer allow 
Federal income tax exemption for contri- 
butions to the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. I 
have today introduced a measure which 
would restore the tax deductible status 
of these private contributions under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. My good 
friend and able colleague from Portland, 
Mrs. GREEN, has joined me in this effort 
by introducing an identical bill. 

UNICEF is the world’s largest interna- 
tional agency devoted exclusively to the 
welfare of children. As my colleagues 
are probably aware, it operates to fur- 
nish health, nutritional, and welfare as- 
sistance for children in various countries 
around the world. Specifically it pro- 
vides equipment and technical assistance 
to combat such endemic diseases threat- 
ening children as tuberculosis, trachoma, 
malaria, leprosy, and yaws. It provides 
milk and vitamins to feed needy children 
and sponsors nutrition education pro- 
grams and maternal and child health 
centers. 

The vital and heart-warming work of 
UNICEF with the world’s children has 
made it perhaps the most popular of the 
U.N. agencies with the American public. 
Prior to the 1959 ruling, the American 
public furnished one-third of the non- 
governmental funds for this agency, and 
while governments are the principal 
source of funds for UNICEF, private con- 
tributions are of real importance to its 
work. Not only do they increase sub- 
stantially its effectiveness in countering 
disease and malnutrition, but they per- 
mit private citizens to assist the work 
through their voluntary gifts as an ex- 
pression of their personal support for its 
program. Restoring the tax-exempt 
status of their gifts will encourage our 
People to continue to contribute the 
dimes and dollars which mean so much 
to the Fund’s efforts to build a better 
life for children everywhere. 
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I would also point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that UNICEF’s work is truly a self-help 
program, with the governments of the 
recipient countries investing matching 
funds, on an average of $2.50 for every 
$1 expended by UNICEF. Assisted gov- 
ernments, I would point out, do not re- 
ceive money. The Fund provides sup- 
lies and equipment to implement pro- 
grams in which the host government also 
participates. UNICEF also furnishes 
fieldworkers to supervise programs, and 
other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations give technical assistance. 

As I have indicated, although private 
contributions amount to only about 10 
percent of the Fund’s financing, these 
contributions are vital to the child who 
is able because of them to receive a 
penicillin shot, a vaccination against 
tuberculosis, milk, or vitamins essential 
to his diet. The effect of my proposal 
will be to reverse the administrative deci- 
sion made 2 years ago which has resulted 
in a substantial decrease in private con- 
tributions to UNICEF. I am extremely 
pleased that the gentle lady from Oregon 
feels as I do that this is an important 
and worthwhile measure. A_ similar 
proposal enjoyed bipartisan support in 
both the House and Senate in the last 
Congress. I am confident that my bill 
will also receive the same kind of sup- 
port. 

In support of giving tax-deductible 
status to donations to UNICEF I would 
point out that not only did such contribu- 
tions enjoy tax-exempt status for 12 
years, from 1947 to 1959, but that con- 
tributions to CARE and the American 
Red Cross continue to have that status 
and that their work is in many instances 
very similar to that of UNICEF. As I 
have previously noted, the U.S. Govern- 
ment also contributes to the support of 
the Fund, providing about half of its total 
funds in 1959. It seems strange that in 
such a situation our Government should 
at the same time discourage private con- 
tributions to this work. I would also 
emphasize that the revenue loss to the 
United States which would result from 
enactment of this measure has been 
characterized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as “not significant.” 

Mr. Speaker, the contributions of our 
citizens to UNICEF reflect their concern 
and their desire, in the American tradi- 
tion, to help those in need and particu- 
larly children threatened by poverty and 
disease. It seems to me that we should 
not discourage them from expressing 
that concern. I hope that this Congress 
will act early and favorably on my pro- 
posal. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Vinson (at the request of Mr. 
Dorn), for 120 minutes on Tuesday, April 
18, 1961. 

Mr. Dorn, for 120 minutes on Tues- 
day, April 18, 1961. 

Mr. Youne, for 30 minutes on Tues- 
day, April 18, 1961. 
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Mr. Kyu (at the request of Mr. NrEt- 
son), for 30 minutes on Wednesday, 
April 19, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. Bouanp in the body of the Recorp 
on African Freedom Day, and to include 
remarks by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCvuttocu and to include an ad- 
dress by a colleague. 

Mr. CHELF and to include copy of a 
speech. 

Mr, ALGER. 

Mr. PucINnsKI. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Netson) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Van ZanpT in two instances. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table, and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S.70. An act for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Hay (Joe Mah); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.71. An act for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Bell (Bill Mah); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5.133. An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 186. An act for the relief of Dr. William 
Kwo-Wei Chen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 215. An act for the relief of Ennis Craft 
MeLaren; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

5S. 746. An act for the relief of Yee Mee 
Hong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.757. An act for the ~elief of Shoji 
Hirose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.759. An act for the relief of Sadako 
Suzuki Reeder; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.945. An act for the relief of Anton 
Urbancic and Antonia Urbancic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S.949. An act for the relief of John G. 
Tiedemann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


798. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to delegate the function of approving con- 
tracts not exceeding $100,000”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

799. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the Activities of the Divi- 
sion of Coal Mine Inspection, Bureau of 
Mines, for the calendar year January 1, 1960, 
through December 31, 1960, pursuant to sec- 
tions 106(a) and 212(c) of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

800. A letter from the Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on examination of the pricing 
of Falcon missiles under certain Department 
of the Air Force contracts with Hughes Air- 
craft Co., Culver City, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

801. A letter from the Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report on the review of certain 
of the research activities of the Federal-aid 
highway program of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

802. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide 
additional lands for the Tupelo National 
Battlefield Site, Miss., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

803. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
the disposal of certain lands held for inclu- 
sion in the Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Recreational Area, N.C., and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

804. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior during the calendar 
year 1962 to continue to deliver water to 
lands in certain irrigation districts in the 
State of Washington”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

805. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to add certain 
federally owned land to the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, in the State of California, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

806. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to adjust postal rates, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

807. A letter from the Chairman, US. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to increase 
the limitation on the number of positions 
that may be placed in the top grades of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
the limitation on the number of research and 
development positions of scientists and engi- 
neers for which special rates of pay are au- 
thorized; to fix the compensation of hear- 
ings examiners; and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

808. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a@ proposed bill entitled “‘A bill to improve 
and protect farm prices and farm income, to 
increase farmer participation in the devel- 
opment of farm programs, to adjust supplies 
of agricultural commodities in line with the 
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requirements therefor, to improve distribu- 
tion and expand exports of agricultural com- 
modities, to liberalize and extend farm credit 
services, to protect the interest of consumers, 
and for other purposes’’; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 13, 
1961, the following bill was reported on 
April 14, 1961: 


Mr. KIRWAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6345. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 233). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 13, 
1961, the following bill was introduced 
April 14, 1961: 


By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H.R. 6345. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred April 17, 1961] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 6346. A bill to include Ackia Battle- 
ground National Monument, Miss., and Meri- 
wether Lewis National Monument, Tenn., in 
the Natchez Trace Parkway, and to provide 
appropriate designations for them, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6347. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to provide 
payments to the survivors of astronauts who 
die while performing space flight; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 6348. A bill to establish a program to 
foster and promote the conduct of basic and 
supporting scientific research through con- 
tracts entered into by the United States; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 6349. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Coordination of Scientific Activities to 
conduct a study and investigation of meth- 
ods for coordinating the scientific, techno- 
logical, and engineering programs of the 
United States; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

H.R. 6350. A bill to provide a means for 
insuring that scientific activities which in- 
volve or are related to the exploration, in- 
vestigation, and utilization of outer space 
will be conducted to the maximum extent 
practicable for peaceful purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 6351. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R, 6352. A bill to amend section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to the unlimited deduction for charitable 
contributions for certain individuals) ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 6353. A bill to amend title II of the 

Social Security Act to permit women to 
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withdraw their applications for reduced old- 
age or wife’s insurance benefits in special] 
cases where they filed such applications be- 
cause of official misinformation and thereby 
suffered financial detriment without fault on 
their part; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

HLR. 6354. A bill to provide (1) criminal] 
penalties for the counterfeiting of phono- 
graph records and (2) civil remedies for in- 
fringement of mechanical rights in copy- 
righted music; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 6355. A bill to amend section 602(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to pro- 
vide that the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency shall not deny applications 
for private pilot certificate solely because 
of a past physical defect or disease if a 
certification of complete recovery therefrom 
is made by a competent licensed physician; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6356. A bill for the relief of the town 
of Oyster Bay, N.Y.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 6357. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assist States and their political 
subdivisions in preserving open-space land 
in and around urban areas which, for eco- 
nomic, social, conservation, recreational, or 
esthetic reasons, is essential to the proper 
long-range development and welfare of the 
Nation’s urban areas and their suburban and 
rural environs; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 6358. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for the acquisition of 
the Huron Cemetery, Kansas City, Kans.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6359. A bill to provide veterans’ 
benefits for members of the Student’s Army 
Training Corps at Alva, Okla., during World 
War I; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6360. A bill to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 6361. A bill to repeal the retailers ex- 
cise tax on toilet preparations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. IKARD of Texas: 

H.R. 6362. A bill relating to the release of 
liability under bonds filed under section 44 
(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
with respect to certain installment obliga- 
tions transmitted at death; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6363. A bill to repeal the retailers ex- 
cise tax on toilet preparations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6364. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make loans to farmers for 
the purpose of refinancing outstanding in- 
debtedness, to purchase machinery and 
equipment, and to broaden use of the dis- 
aster loan revolving fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By MR. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6365. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 
H.R. 6366. A bill to assist small business 
and persons engaged in small business by 
allowing a deduction, for Federal income 
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tax purposes, for additional investment in 
depreciable assets, inventory, and accounts 
receivable; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 6367. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to extend to certain ma- 
terials comprising students’ records the post- 
age rates for books, films, and similar educa- 
tional materials; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6368. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to deny deductions for 
amounts paid by private industrial and com- 
mercial organizations to State and local gov- 
ernments for the use of industrial plants ac- 
quired or improved by the issuance of cer- 
tain bonds by such States or local govern- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 6369. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without deductions from benefits thereun- 
der; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 6370. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an amorti- 
gation deduction for certain facilities for the 
control of air pollution; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6371. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the limitation on retirement in- 
come; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

HR. 6372. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the limitation on retirement in- 
come; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6373. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the pueblos of Santa 
Ana, Zia, Jemez, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, 
Cochiti, Isleta, and San Ildefonso certain 
public domain lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 6374. A bill to clarify the application 
of the Government Employees Training Act 
with respect to payment of expenses of at- 
tendance of Government employees at cer- 
tain meetings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6375. A bill to encourage the discovery 
of gold, the development of gold mines, and 
the production of domestic gold; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6376. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain vessels to Turkey for use in the coast- 
wise trade of Turkey; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 6377. A bill to require an act of Con- 
gress for public land withdrawals in excess 
of 6,000 acres in the aggregate for any 
project or facility of any department or 
agency of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

E.R. 6378. A bill to amend section 114 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Dickinson, N. Dak., a place of holding court 
for the district of North Dakota, southwest- 
ern division, and to waive section 142 of title 
28, United States Code, with respect to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of North 
Dakota, Southwestern Division, holding court 
at Dickinson, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 6379. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6380. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit chari- 
table contributions, bequests, transfers, and 
gifts to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) to be deducted for income tax, 
estate tax, and gift tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6381. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit chari- 
table contributions, bequests, transfers, and 
gifts to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) to be deductible for income tax, 
estate tax, and gift tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H.R. 6382. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to allow credit for 
service as a cadet or midshipman at one of 
the service academies for pay purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 6383. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without de- 
ductions from benefits payable thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6384. A bill to amend section 301 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, to provide 
that certain term insurance held by World 
War I veterans shall be considered as fully 
paid when the insured reaches the age of 63; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.J. Res. 373. Joint resolution designating 
the 7-day period beginning on the Sunday 
starting the last full week in October, each 
year, as Cleaner Air Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.J. Res. 374. Joint resolution to tempo- 
rarily suspend the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve con- 
solidations, unifications, or acquisitions of 
control of railroad properties; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.J. Res.375. Joint resolution to provide 
for a moratorium on bank consolidations, 
mergers, and acquisitiens; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.J. Res. *76. Joint resolution designating 
the American’s Creed; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. Con. Res. 219. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the participation by other nations 
in’ the space exploration program of the 
United States; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

H. Con. Res. 220, Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to call a convention 
o- conference of the youth and youth leaders 
of all countries of the world in order to ob- 
tain their views on science and technology 
as related to certain problems; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska, me- 
morializing the 87th Congress and the re- 
spective Interior Committees thereof to sup- 
port the proposals of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the $81 million midstate project and 
approve the legislation for its authorization 
of construction; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the of the United 
States relative to strongly advocating the 
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passage of the bill, H.R. 2226; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to adopt an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States either to substantially 
reform or abolish the electoral college; to 
th2 Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to balancing 
the expenditures and the income of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to adjust the tariff laws of the United States 
for the protection of our domestic industry 
from the deleterious competition of foreign 
made goods; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO (by request) : 

H.R. 6385. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Trojnar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 6386. A bill for the relief of Cleo A. 

Dekat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6387. A bill for the relief of Josiah 
Prema Das; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 6388. A bill for the relief of Marija 

Vir; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6389. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Liberatore; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6390. A bill for the relief of Oerlikon 
Machine Tool Works Buehrle & Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6391. A bill for the relief of Hsin Chu; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 6392. A bill for the relief of Terica 
Ehrhorn (formerly Terica Nobilo); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 6393. A bill for the relief of Albano 

Faccin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 6394. A bill for the relief of Dimi- 
trios S. Krallis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


121. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of Mrs. 
Bernard Puthoff, chairman, Altar So- 
ciety of St. Patrick’s Parish of Anna, Ohio, 
and others for the creation of a Commission 
on Noxious and Obscene Matters and Mate- 
rials; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

122. By the SPEAKER: Petition of W. L. 


tioning 
lution with reference to the adoption of reso- 
lutions as follows: (1) going on record as 
being in support of H.R. 5937 and S. 1197, 
and (2) requesting an investigation of the 
ICC policy on piggybacking; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-one Marks 
the 150th Anniversary of the Estab- 
lishment of the Williamsburg, Pa., Post 
Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, “The 
post office, with its everlasting energy, 
I look upon as a first measure of civili- 
zation.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The U.S. post office at Williamsburg, 
Blair County, Pa., will celebrate its 150th 
birthday this fall having been estab- 
lished in 1811 while the community was 
part of Huntingdon County. In 1846 
Williamsburg became a part of Blair 
County when the latter was formed from 
sections of Huntingdon and Bedford 
Counties. The Williamsburg Post Office 
is the second oldest in Biair County, the 
Hollidaysburg Post Office having been 
established in 1805. 

Since the establishment of the Wil- 
liamsburg Post Office in 1811 the follow- 
ing postmasters held office: 

POSTMASTERS AND DATES OF APPOINTMENT 


William W. Harris, October 1, 1811. 
William Spear, February 7, 1814. 
Samuel Roger, March 28, 1821. 
George Davis, March 31, 1825. 
Adolphus Patterson, December 23, 1826. 
Philip Rees, June 1, 1841. 
Joseph S. P. Harris, May 12, 1843. 
Philip Rees, February 9, 1844. 
Alexander W. Kenny, March 25, 1845. 
John Gorley, June 10, 1846. 
Joseph Baldridge, April 11, 1849. 
William G. Murray, May 13, 1853. 
James I. Fay, April 16, 1861. 
William J. Spencer, May 4, 1861. 
William A. Fluke, August 21, 1866. 
Albert J. Weaver, May 4, 1869. 
Alexander Rutledge, January 18, 1871. 
Joseph F. Rutledge, August 7, 1877. 
James Roller, May 17, 1880. 
William M. Eichholtz, September 8, 1885. 
Alexander Rutledge, July 12, 1889. 
Mrs. Sarah Rutledge, December 15, 1891. 
Charles A. Patterson, January 20, 1896. 
Levi Sparr, October 29, 1900. 
Samuel Sparr, January 16, 1906. 
T. Dean Ross, July 23, 1909. 
J. R. Detwiler, October 30, 1913. 
James T. Patterson, June 21, 1922. 
James R. Detwiler, March 5, 1934. 
James K. Morrison, January 19, 1937. 
John G. Butler, June 30, 1956. 
Grace E. Miller, acting, June 30, 1959. 
Ruth D. Grassmyer, acting, January 17, 
1961. 


Mr. Speaker, it has often been said 
that we take for granted many of the 
rights and privileges enjoyed under the 
American heritage of liberty and free- 
dom. In this category may be included 
our seeming lack of appreciation for the 
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finest postal service in the world. Asa 
matter of fact very often it requires a 
special occasion such as the dedication 
of a new post office or the celebration of 
an anniversary such as is being observed 
this year by the Williamsburg, Pa., Post 
Office, to remind us in a telling manner 
of the phenomenal growth of the U.S. 
postal service and the fidelity and effi- 
ciency displayed by over 500,000 dedi- 
cated postal employees. 

The sesquicentennial celebration of 
the Williamsburg, Pa., Post Office affords 
the opportunity of refreshing our mem- 
ories by recalling the glorious history of 
progress achieved by the U.S. postal 
service which is older than our Nation. 

While the original purpose of the 
postal system was to provide ‘“‘the best 
means of establishing posis for conveying 
letters and intelligence through this 
continent’”—Journals of the Continental 
Congress, May 27, 1775—the Post Office 
Department was ultimately enlarged to 
include several services. Among the 
more important developments of the 
postal service, in the order of their es- 
tablishment or authorization, were: 
1775, Benjamin Franklin, first Post- 
master General; 1780, Samuel Osgood, 
first Postmaster General under the Con- 
stitution; 1806, first national post road 
started; 1813, navigable waters declared 
post roads; 1819, mail carried by steam- 
ship; 1938, railroads declared post roads; 
1847, adhesive postage stamps intro- 
duced; 1855, registered mail; 1858, first 
street letterboxes; 1861, small parcels 
of merchandise mailed; 1864, railway 
mail service; 1864, money-order service; 
1867, international’ money-order serv- 
ice; 1873, postal cards introduced; 1885, 
special delivery service; 1896, rural free 
delivery service; 1911, postal-savings sys- 
tem; 1913, parcel post including insur- 
ance and collect-on-delivery services; 
1918, Government airmail service; 1924, 
day and night transcontinental airmail 
service; 1941, highway post offices; 1943, 
postal delivery zone system; 1945, revised 
postal note service; and 1955, certified 
mail. 

Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
postmaster at Philadelphia in 1737 and 
Co-Deputy Postmaster General of the 
British Colonies in North America in 
1753, and on July 26, 1775, became the 
first Postmaster General under the Con- 
tinental Congress at an annual salary 
of $1,000. He is credited with laying 
the foundation for the development of 
the present U.S. postal system. 

On September 26, 1789, when Samuel 
Osgood was appointed the first Post- 
master General under the Constitution 
there were only 75 post offices and the 
revenues of the Department were around 
$38,000 annually. From that small be- 
ginning the postal service has developed 
into what is now the largest business in 
the world. During the fiscal year 1959, 
according to the 1960-61 edition of the 
U.S. Government Organization Manual, 
“the postal service employed more than 
500,000 workers and has gross receipts in 


excess of $3 billion. There are 35,750 
post offices in the United States.” 

In reviewing the early history of the 
postal service in Pennsylvania it is 
recorded that during the colonial era, 
postal service, owing to inadequate 
transportation facilities, developed 
slowly. A limited postal service was es- 
tablished by William Penn in 1683 be- 
tween Philadelphia, Chester, Newcastle, 
and Trenton. The rates varied from 5 
to 9 pence according to the distance, the 
time of arrival and departure of the mail 
was posted on the meeting house door. 
In 1693 the assembly passed a law estab- 
lishing in Philadelphia a general post 
office for transmitting letters and pack- 
ages to all the Colonies, to Europe, and 
to the West Indies. Andrew Hamilton, 
who organized the postal service, was 
authorized to receive postage on all 
letters conveyed by post. The rates for 
letters between Philadelphia and New 
York were 4% pence; between Philadel- 
phia and Hartford, 9 pence; between 
Philadelphia and Providence 12 pence; 
and between Philadelphia and Boston 15 
pence. To any place within 80 miles of 
Philadelphia the rate was 41% pence. No 
charge was made for receiving and send- 
ing public letters, and the post paid no 
toll passing over ferries within the 
province. The rate for all foreign let- 
ters was 2 pence. The Moravians estab- 
lished a weekly post between Bethlehem 
and Philadelphia in 1742. Stage coaches 
carried mail after the stage lines were 
established, but previous to that time 
mail was carried by horseback. A post 
route was begun between Philadelphia 
and Boston in 1772. In 1775 the Conti- 
nental Congress established at Philadel- 
phia a general post office for the 
Colonies. 

In the summer of 1804, 1 year before 
the establishment of the Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., post office and 7 years before 
Williamsburg acquired its post office, 
the first stage service across the Alle- 
gheny Mountains in Pennsylvania was 
established with Pittsburgh as its termi- 
nus. The line was subsidized by the 
Federal Government, and by December 
of this same year, the stages ran twice 
a week, the trip from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh taking from 6 to 7 days. 

The Postmaster General wrote to the 
citizens along the line, that he was “fully 
disposed to give every reasonable aid to 
the extension of the line of stages to and 
beyond Pittsburgh.” No other stage 
lines to, or in, western Pennsylvania, ap- 
pear to have been established until after 
1812. 

More than 100 years ago, letters were 
delivered by carriers in the cities and 
the larger towns, and postage was col- 
lected when delivery was made. Letter 
carriers, employed at such post offices 
as the Postmaster General directed, re- 
ceived 2 cents from each person to whom 
the letter was addressed and delivered. 
The present free city delivery service 
was established by act of Congress on 
January 3, 1887. 
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The introduction of rural delivery 
service in 1896, was one of the outstand- 
ing improvements in the postal system 
affecting the farmer and rural residents 
and those persons residing outside the 
established delivery service area. In 
1945 there were 17 rural routes in Blair 
County, Pa., Williamsburg having 2 of 
the 17 routes. 

When Blair County was established 
in 1846, there were 13 post offices within 
the borders of the county, Williamsburg, 
established in 1811, being among the 
lucky 13. 

As we survey the constant growth of 
the U.S. postal system we are reminded 
that its progress is a fulfillment of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s idea that a postal 
service would unify the New World and 
aid in its growth. 

The history of the U.S. postal service 
is replete with the names of famous 
Americans. The list includes George 
Washington, who personally surveyed 
many of the original post roads; Paul 
Revere was one of the first post riders; 
while William Cody, known as Buffalo 
Bill, was one of the early riders for the 
pony express, which began operation 
April 3, 1860, between St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Sacramento, Calif., in an effort to 
give faster mail transportation to and 
from the Pacific coast. These pony ex- 
press riders used a total of 75 ponies and 
that first mail took 10% days. The 
fastest time recorded by the pony ex- 
press was 7 days and 17 hours to deliver 
the inaugural address of President Lin- 
coln in 1861. The pony express was 
operated by a private company and not 
the Federal Government. It charged $5 
for each half ounce letter but later re- 
duced the rate to a dollar. In October 
1861 the pony express went out of ex- 
istence, closing one of the most colorful 
chapters in American history. Truly the 
pony express riders faced dangerous yet 
exciting experiences in their role as pio- 
neers in today’s faster communications 
system. 

Although the speed of transporting 
mail has increased tremendously since 
the days of the post riders many of our 
smaller post offices still use manual sort- 
ing and distributing methods which are 
virtually identical to those used in 
Benjamin Franklin’s time. 

The many new post offices and im- 
proved handling facilities which have 
been added to our postal system under 
the program inaugurated by former 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field exemplify the way the Post Office 
Department is maintaining the fine 
traditions founded by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The official motto for the Post Office, 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night, stays these couriers from 
swift completion of their appointed 
rounds” is still the creed of the modern 
mail service and is proof that the ideals 
of Benjamin Franklin have been emu- 
lated by succeeding postal administra- 
tors. The official motto is paraphrased 
by over 500,000 dedicated postal employ- 
ees in the well-known slogan—‘“the mail 
must go through.” 

An oversea soldier during World War 
II paid tribute to the efficiency of the 
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U.S. postal system when he penned 
these lines— 

I can’t say where I'll be next, but there’s 
one thing I know, no matter where they 
send me, I'll be greeted by “Hello.” Like a 
magic carpet it follows me on land or sea. 
The bugle will sound mail call and they’ll 
pass it on to me. 


There have been countless words of 
praise for the over half million persons 
comprising the dedicated army of postal 
employees. Even the often maligned 
post office pen and inkwell have been 
defended by none other than Christopher 
Morley in his ode: 

Toa Post OrFrice INKWELL 
How many humble hearts have dipped in 
you and scrawled their manuscript. 
Have shared their secrets, told their cares, 
their curious and quaint affairs. 
Your pools of ink, your scratchy pen, 
have moved the lives of unborn men. 
And watched young people, breathing hard, 
put heaven on a postal. card. 


In conclusion the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the Williamsburg, Pa., Post 
Office serves to focus attention on the 
following inscriptions for East and West 
Parrlions, Post Office, Washington, D.C., 
composed by Charles Norton Eliot and 
edited by Woodrow Wilson since the in- 
scriptions summarize in capsule form 
the extensive role of the U.S. Postal Sys- 
tem in domestic and _ international 
affairs: 

Messenger of sympathy and love 
Servant of parted friends 
Consoler of the lonely 

Bond of the scattered family 
Enlarger of the common life 
Carrier of news and knowledge 
Instrument of trade and industry 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance 
Of peace and of good will 
Among men and Nations. 





A Tribute to the X-15 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, late last 
month, the Nation was given the news 
that the X-15 rocket-powered airplane 
had achieved a new altitude record of 
32.12 miles over the desert of southern 
California. The news was exciting and 
inspiring to all Americans who are con- 
cerned with our position in the space 
race with Russia. I would like to pay 
tribute here to the man who piloted the 
X-15 on this historymaking flight, Test 
Pilot Joe Walker, and to the scores of 
men who contributed to the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and preparation of 
the X-15. 

I would also like to call the attention 
of this House to a forthcoming project 
in the motion picture industry which will 
graphically demonstrate the immense 
labor that has gone into the X-15. On 
April 17, Essex Productions, headed by 
Mr. Frank Sinatra, will begin filming at 
Edwards Air Force Base in California a 
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motion picture titled “X-15.” It will, I 
believe, show the advances made by 
manned-rocket aircraft in the last 15 
years. 

The producers of this picture have 
worked with the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Air Force, and 
North American Aviation, Inc., to assure 
that this picture will be accurate and 
will put this entire area of our defense 
into its proper perspective. 

I hope my colleagues will join with 
me in wishing the men and women who 
will make this motion picture all the 
wisdom and inspiration that its subject 
deserves. 





Our Immigration Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the REcorp the text of an ad- 
dress made by my friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. WALTER, at the “Consultation on 
Immigration Policy,” held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C., on 
April 13, 1961. Mr. WattTer’s address 
is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in 
looking at this fine and impressive gather- 
ing, I realize, of course, that you, ladies and 
gentlemen, are primarily interested in the 
humanitarian aspects of immigration. 

I believe it to be my task, however, to 
propound to you a few thoughts and ob- 
servations in behalf of those who, in as- 
suming their seats in the Congress, have 
undertaken obligations and responsibilities 
toward the American Nation as a whole 
rather than toward specific groupings, or 
shadings of public opinion, as much as those 
segments of our citizenry may be deserv- 
ing of respect for their motivations and 
activities. 

Historically, migratory movements were 
prompted by the desire to find better living 
conditions, a desire ever present in the mind 
of every human being and, indeed, in the 
instinct of every living creature. 

Migration—basically—was the search for 
@ more suitable climate, or for more abun- 
dant food, or for a drier place upon which to 
erect a dwelling. Migration still is the same, 
allowing, of course, for some other desires 
generated by modern progress. 

The free and unfettered stream of immi- 
grants who founded a new nation on these 
shores had all of these, and one more desire— 
the search for freedom. 

Thus, implicitly, the phenomenon of mi- 
gration is a composite of economic, social, 
and political elements. It is the presence of 
these three elements in the problem of immi- 
gration that prompts sovereign nations t> 
establish laws, rules and regulations deter- 
mining the size of the foreign influx and dis- 
cerning the quality of the migrant. It is 
the “how many” and “who” is coming that 
the law is concerned with. These two funda- 
mental criteria rest at the base of immigra- 
tion policies and laws of every country of 
the world, just as much as they constitute 
the two cornerstones of our laws. 
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Tt is not necessary, of course, to stress 
before this enlightened gathering that the 
economic, social and political conditions of 
the world are not static. They change and 
therefore immigration laws and policies gov- 
erning the admission of immigrants must 
change. 

If they were to remain frozen, no country 
would be equipped to cope with the charg- 
ing aspects of the problem, the vital impor- 
tance of which could probably be best filus- 
trated by comparing it with the injection 
or infusion of foreign blood into the veins 
of a living creature. 

What are the changes in the world’s con- 
ditions that must fashion our judgment at 
this time? 

It becomes gradually evident that ir the 
second half of the 20th century immigration 
is no more a practical remedy for overpopu- 
lation of one country or another. Industrial- 
ization, technological progress and economic 
growth ‘have made appraisals of economic 
conditions based on density of population 
completely inaccurate and as obsolete as a 
horse and buggy in jet age. 

This conclusion is sustained by but one 
glance at what is occurring in the highly 
industrialized countries of Europe. Ger- 
many, Overpopulated to a degree of actual 
crowding, imports hundreds of thousands of 
workers from dtaly and Greece, in addition 
to providing employment to the refugees 
from the East, streaming in at the rate of 
approximately 1,000 per week. 

The density of population of industrialized 
Belgium is the highest in the entire world 
but Belgium, simflarly, imports additional 
workers. Demands for resettlement oppor- 
tunities overseas, very vociferous in Holland 
up to about 2 years ago, have all but dis- 
appeared in that overpopulated country due 
to the exceedingly fast pace of its industrial 
development. 

On the other side of the ledger, Spain 
could be called an almost empty country, 
but it strives to send great numbers of its 
citizens abroad due to lack of industrial 
progress. The differences between the eco- 
nomic structure of northern and southern 
Italy, with imdustries thriving in the north 
and modern economic development negiected 
in the south, further serve as a convincing 
illustration of the diminishing relationship 
between density of population and economic 
conditions. 

Taking due notice of this development, 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration strives now to supply skilled 
or semiskilled manpower to the under- 
developed countries where such manpower is 
needed, rather than to continue the indis- 
criminate siphoning off of people from 
countries not so long ago described by the 
mow obsolete, totally fallacious notion as 
overpopulated. 

Another factor, a most important one, 
has recently entered into considerations of 
immigration policy: the universally growing 
birth rate. 

Where do we, the United States, stand in 
this regard: Recently 2 Washington news- 
paper—not particularly friendly to me and 
my way of thinking—had this to say: 

“If the population of the United States 
continues to grow at its present rate, the 
census takers in 2000 will count twice as 
many Americans as in 1960. 

“In recent years we have been growing at 
an annual rate of 1:7 percent, faster than 
any industrialized country in Europe and 
faster than some underdeveloped mations 
such as India and Korea. Our rate of growth 
is now about the same as that of the ‘ex- 
pioding’ world population.” 

it is by mow agreed by everyone that the 
rate of our economic growth lags badly be- 
hind the rate of growth of our population. 
The number of unemployed attests to that, 
but what is more disturbing than unemploy- 
ment created by temporary recessions or sea- 
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sonal layoffs, ts the occurrence which the 
economists call chronic unemployment. 

Chronic unemployment stays with us even 
in periods ef high productivity. It accom- 

the population increase and it is at- 
tributed to deep-seated causes resulting from 
technological developments like automation, 
inadequate business growth rates, changes in 
international economic structure, and shifts 
in business location. 

Remedies to this dangerous economic dis- 
ease have been proposed, but it will take a 
long time before their effects become visible. 

These considerations should not, I believe, 
serve to promote changes in the law designed 
to lock tight the doors to the United States. 
They must, however, prompt every responsi- 
ble American to look at immigration prob- 
lems with more caution and discernation 
than was mecessary some three or four 
decades ago. It should be obvious to anyone 
concerned with the national interest that 
our immigration policy must at this particu- 
lar time be adjusted to our domestic, eco- 
nomic, and social problems with a consid- 
erably greater degree of precision than at 
any other time. 

Certainly, the United States must remain 
a haven for the oppressed and persecuted. 
Certainly, the United States cannot deny its 
citizens and residents the right to be united 
with their families. Certainly, however, the 
United States cannot for political reasons— 
domestic or external—attempt to absorb into 
its bloodstream unmanageable and un- 
assimilable quantities and qualities of im- 
migrants. Nothing strikes me as more pre- 
posterous than the proposals to increase our 
immigration quotas in proportion to the in- 
crease of our own population as shown by 
the decennial censuses. 

It is my firm belief that using the existing 
law together with timely adjustments which, 
from time to time, are being incorporated 
into the basic statute, the United States 
is quite satisfactorily equipped to protect 
itself, and at the same time implement its 
responsibilities to the community of free- 
men. 

Since the end of World War II and up to 
the present time, this country had con- 
tinuously possessed in its hands legal in- 
strumentality permitting the admission of 
a most generous fair share of refugees. Too 
many people overlook that fact. 

Similarly, after removal by the present 
law of racial bars to immigration and nat- 
uralization and after the establishment of 
equitably determined nonquota categories of 
immigrants, our statutes compare most 
favorably with the laws of other countries; 
another often overlooked fact. 

In further implementation of policies, 
which I attempted to outline to you, I in- 
troduced today in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill containing the following basic 
features: 

1. In order to expedite and facilitate the 
reuniting of families, my bill establishes a 
“quota reserve” consisting of the annually 
unused quota numbers which will be allo- 
cated for the use of relatives of US. citizens 
and lawfully resident aliens. Every country 
of the world will have access to the quota 
reserve proportionate to the respective coun- 
try’s participation in the sum total of all 
annual quotas under ‘7,000. 

2. ‘Temporary laws providing for the entry 
of adopted children are proposed to be in- 
corporated into the permanent code. 

3. Waivers of inadmissibility, including in- 
admissibility due to affliction with tubercu- 
losis, are to be made part of our permanent 
law and will be available to relatives of 
US. citizens and permanent residents of this 
country. 

4. Veterans of the Korean hostilities will, 
under the bill, be accorded the same natu- 
ralization privileges as those enjoyed by nat- 
uralized veterans of World War I and World 
War II. 
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5. An improved procedure governing the 
admission of highly skilled immigrants wil] 
give the Secretaries of Defense, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Health, Education, and We]. 
fare, together with the Attorney General, 
the possibility to provide for the selection 
of the most desirable immigrants with a 
view toward serving the national interests in 
the field of defense, science, technology, pub- 
lic health, and cultural progress. 

6. The increasing instances of abuse of 
our immigration laws have prompted me to 
propose to the Congress, in the same bill, 
several provisions designed to facilitate the 
expulsion of the racketeering elements, sub- 
versives and aliens who resort to fraud in 
obtaining entry and permanent residence in 
this country. Improved procedures and pre- 
cise rules of evidence in judicial action bear- 
ing on immigration, deportation and natu- 
ralization are proposed in my bill to serve 
to correct laxities harmful to the nationa) 
interest. 

I am convinced that the country needs this 
legislation and I shall spare no effort to ob- 
tain its prompt enactment. 





Francis E. Walter Honored by Assembly 
of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the text of the opening sstate- 
ment I made on Thursday, April 13, 
1961, at the truly moving and most im- 
pressive ceremony of presentation of the 
honor scroll of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, FRANCIS 
E. WALTER, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. My remarks were as follows: 


It is a signal achievement for an American 
legislator to be recognized by the interna- 
tional community of freemen as a states- 
man and a great humanitarian. 

Francis E. WALTER was 80 recognized last 
year when, at Naples, Italy, he ‘was unani- 
mously elected to serve as president of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, an organization in which 30 na- 
tions of the free world banded together in 
the noble endeavor of providing new homes 
and, indeed, new lives for those who have 
had to flee from totalitarian persecution or 
from economic misery. 

Today, again, the free leaders of nine 
countries behind the Iron Curtain—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania— 
united in the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations recognized Francis E. WatLTER’s 
work as legislator, statesman, and human- 
itarian in paying him an exceptional tribute. 

Our friend, Congressman WatuTer, has, in- 
deed, very early witnessed the worst aspects 
of human misery inflicted by godless, dicta- 
torial rulers. He was one of the first Mem- 
bers of Congress to enter the liberated, in- 
famous concentration camp at Dachau, right 
behind General Patton’s tanks. He saw Hit- 
ler’s victims, and he readily recognized the 
need for immediate assistance, and he did 
not just talk about it. He did something 
about it. 
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His subsequent work in Europe, particu- 
larly his extensive investigation of the dis- 
placed persons problem undertaken in 1949, 
resulted not only in legislation here in the 
Congress, but generated an international 
effort culminated in the erection of the suc- 
cessor to the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, the Intergovernmental Committee in 
Geneva which refers to FraNcIs WALTER as its 
founding father. 

Throughout the years, FRANCIS WALTER 
has served his country with distinction, 
great ability, and courage. He reflects credit 
not only upon his congressional district 
which he has served so loyally, but upon our 
Nation as a whole. 

You people, representing the nine cap- 
tive nations locked behind the Iron Curtain, 
have a great ally in Mr. WatTerR. For he is 
aware, like you who have fled your home- 
lands, that the vicious forces of atheistic 
communism are bent on world revolution, 
conquest, and enslavement of people. 

I do not have to tell you who have fled of 
the persecution that is being carried on by 
Communists—the immediate successors of 
Hitler—in your homelands. This is ever 
present in the minds of all of us, and we 
must thank God that we have men and 
women of the caliber, spirit and determina- 
tion of Francis WALTER. There is no Member 
of Congress who more clearly understands the 
intents and purposes of communism, as well 
as the vicious, inhuman mind of the Com- 
munist, than does the man you have come to 
honor, Francis E. WALTER, the great Amer- 
ican statesman and humanitarian. 


Presenting the honor scroll, the chair- 
man of the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations, Mr. Vaclovas Sidzikau- 
skas, former Ambassador of Lithuania to 
the Court of St. James’s, made the fol- 
lowing address: 


Representative WALTER, Representative Mc- 
Cormack, Mr. Attorney General, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is a memorable occasion for 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations. 

We have come here to pay homage to a 
man whose achievements we are singularly 
endowed to appreciate. As refugees from 
Soviet imperialism, we have always been 
aware of Representative WALTER’s concern for 
the fate of those who fled tyrannical regimes 
and of the actions he has initiated to support 
them. As spokesmen for the freedom aspira- 
tions of our captive peoples, we have fol- 
lowed with admiration his determined strug- 
gle against Communist totalitarianism. 
And we are bound to state that in combining 
the qualities of a humanitarian, who aids 
the victims of a plague, and of a fighter, who 
sets out to repel and to eradicate the source 
of that plague, Representative WALTER has 
set an inspiring example. 

Our age is oversatiated with high-sound- 
ing words and dazzling statistics. Yet those 
who have tasted the bitter bread of exile 
will never forget that Representative WatL- 
TER is the person who introduced and piloted 
through the Congress all immigration, dis- 
placed persons, and refugee legislation en- 
acted since the end of World War II. Those 
who have experienced homelessness will 
never fail to grasp the full meaning of the 
facts that under legislation sponsored by 
Representative WaLTER upward of 760,000 
displaced persons and refugees entered the 
United States; that his creation, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, has moved to new homes over 1 
million emigrants from Europe of which 
over 450,000 were displaced persons and 
refugees. 

In coming to grips with Communist im- 
perialism, Representative WaLTER went to 
the heart of its problem and to the roots 
of its danger. As chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, he ex- 
plored not only the American offshoots of 
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communism, but also initiated a widespread 
program of research on Soviet strategy and 
the captive countries. Several members of 
the assembly, including myself, had the 
privilege of being called to testify, as ex- 
perts on communism, before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Our first- 
hand experiences were recorded and dis- 
seminated to the American people, before 
whose gates the same totalitarian enemy 
now stands poised. 

The freedom cause of our captive nations 
has always been very close to Representative 
WattTer’s heart. He was and remains one 
of the most ardent supporters of the Captive 
Nations Week. He has shown deep under- 
standing of the aims of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations and we have bene- 
fited from his advice and support of our 
activities. 

Recently, Representative WALTER has 
offered one of the most effective rebuttals 
of Soviet hypocritical charges of colonialism 
against the United States and brilliantly 
exposed the Soviet slogan of “peaceful co- 
existence.”’ Yet his searching mind has also 
looked penetratingly into the ills besetting 
the West. Freemen everywhere should 
ponder his timely warning that: “The se- 
curity of the West cannot be based solely 
on the strength of its armed forces or the 
size of its potential product and on its tech- 
nical skill and progress. Defense does not 
mean just guns and tanks and planes. De- 
fense means the strength of dedication and 
the awareness that ours are the most trying 
times that have ever faced this Republic and 
this Nation.” 

We fully agree that at this juncture of the 
contest between liberty and tyranny, the will 
to win is as, or even more, important than 
the accumulation of weapons. It is the will 
of the West to preserve and expand the area 
of freedom, combined with the will of the 
nations of east-central Europe to become 
free again, that offers the best guarantee of 
victory and of a true peace. 

Representative WaLTeErR’s forthright views 
and unflinching determination was bound 
to make him a target of hostile criticism 
from various quarters. One of the most 
conspicuously unjust instances of such 
criticism was the inference that he had op- 
posed liberal legislation in the area of im- 
migration. We, on the contrary, are both 
cognizant of Representative WaLTER’s past 
contributions to broadminded and humani- 
tarian immigration laws, and confident that 
he will propose new liberal legislation which 
will enable the eastern European refugees 
from communism to enter the United States. 

One day the people of east-central Europe 
will be able to pay due honors to the freemen 
who stood by them in their years of bondage. 
As we wait for this day to dawn, we present 
to Representative WALTER, as a token of our 
deep gratitude for his contribution to the 
fight for freedom and human dignity, this 
scroll which reads: 

“To the Honorable FrANcIis E. WALTER, Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the United 
States of America from the 15th District of 
Pennsylvania—fighter and humanitarian— 
in recognition of his undaunted courage in 
fighting Communist encroachments upon the 
freedom of man and nations, of his humani- 
tarianism and of his generosity of heart— 
evidenced in legislative actions and interna- 
tional achievements on behalf of refugees 
from totalitarian oppression.” 

VacLovas SIDpzIKAUSKAS, 
Chairman. 
STEFAN KorBONSKI, 
Vice Chairman. 
Brutus Coste, 
Secretary General. 


The presentation ceremony was at- 
tended by, among others, the Attorney 
General of the United States, Hon. Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy; chairman of the House 
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Judiciary Committee, Mr. Celler; rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
Mr. McCulloch; members of the sub- 
committee of which Mr. Walter is the 
chairman, Messrs. Feighan, Chelf, and 
Poff; the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, Hon. Roger W. Jones; the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Hon. Brooks 
Hays; the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, Gen. Joseph M. 
Swing; and a large group of officials 
from the Department of State and the 
Department of Justice active in refugee 
and immigration affairs. 

Among the exiled European leaders 
who honored Mr. Walter were, in addi- 
tion to the chairman, Mr. Sidzikauskas, 
Messrs. Stefan Korbonski, Poland, the 
last head of the Polish underground; 
Vasil Germenji, Albania; George M. 
Dimitrow, president of Bulgarian Peas- 
ant Party; Peter Zenkl, Czechoslovakia, 
former deputy Prime Minister and 
mayor of Prague; Ilmar Raamot, Es- 
tonia, member of Parliament; Ferenc 
Nagy, former Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary; Vilis Masens, Latvia, former 
diplomat; and Constantin Visoianu, Ru- 
mania, former Foreign Minister. 

Also, there were representatives of the 
Christian Democratic Union of Central 
Europe, International Center of Free 
Trade Unions in Exile, International 
Peasant Union, Liberal Democratic Un- 
ion of Central and Eastern Europe, and 
Socialist Union of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter of 
April 15, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FirTH DISTRICT, TEXAS 


APRIL 15, 1961. 


Two news item in the Nation’s Capital this 
week involved my efforts to unite all forces 
in Congress and in the executive branch to 
get early approval and appropriation of funds 
for the Dallas Federal Center Building. 

The first step was to challenge the state- 
ments attributed to the Speaker of the 
House, SAM RAYBURN, in a number of pub- 
lications vowing political vengeance upon 
the people of Dallas County because they 
vote for me to represent them in Congress. 
In an exchange of letters, I asked the Speak- 
er to confirm or deny the statements. You 
will note in the copies of the correspondence 
as reproduced on this page, he says such 
statements attributed to him are wholly un- 
true. Never to be forgotten is the fact that 
political reprisals or political and legislative 
intimidation with the taxpayers’ money can 
never be prmitted or condoned in our so- 
ciety, for if so, at that moment our form 
of representative government would cease to 
exist, a far greater loss to all than any seem- 
ing temporary and expedient gain to a few. 

Once we laid to rest the stories of political 
retaliation, and with congressional commit- 
tees in session, there seemed to be no reason 
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for further delay on the Dallas Federal Build- 
ing. ‘Therefore, at this time I have called 
upon the Speaker, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings of the House 
Committee on Public Works, and the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Administra- 
tion to join me in bringing avout the speedy 
approval of this project. This will mean 
better service, not only to the people of Dal- 
las, but to all those of the great Southwest, 
and will benefit all our citizens through the 
saving of money to the taxpayers. 

Because of the interest of Dallas people in 
this matter, I am reproducing all the corre- 
spondence involved in this newsletter. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RayBurn, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mk. SPEAKER: Recently Newsweek 
magazine (the Periscope, p. 17, Mar. 20 issue) 
quoted you as follows: 

““If you want the House to do anything 
for Dallas, back someone else next time.’ 
That's the blunt word Speaker Sam RaysurNn 
is sending Dallas influentials who supported 
Bruce Acme, the lone Republican in the 
Texas congressional delegation.”’ 

The National Review, page 5, March 4, 
under “At Home, Washington,” says, “Speak- 
tr Rayevrn has told Dallas political leaders 
that unless they eliminate Mr. Avcer, not 
1 cent of Federal money will go to the dis- 
trict.” 

Reprints of these articles are enclosed. 

The implication of these statements goes 
to the heart of sound representative govern- 
ment; therefore, it is important that you 
confirm or deny these statements, at your 
earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER. 


‘THE SPEAKER'S ROOMS, 
US. HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1961. 
Hon. Bruce AUGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CoNGcrEssmAN ALGER: When your 
letter of March 29, 1961, arrived this morn- 
ing I telephoned its contents to Speaker 
Raysurn in Bonham. 

He asked me to advise you that he had al- 
ready told Newsweek's Capitol correspondent, 
Sam Shaffer, that he had never made such a 
statement as is contained in the March 20 
issue of Newsweek. 

Furthermore, he categorically denies the 
statement attributed to him in the March 4 
issue of the National Review. 

Both of these statements attributed to the 
Speaker are untrue. 

Sincerely yours, 
D.B. HarDEMAN, 
Research Assistant to the Speaker. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, the Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DearR Me. Speaker: Thank you for your 
prompt and forthright answer to my letter 
of March 29 concerning remarks attributed 
to you in certain publications. 

It is good to know that we can continue 
to disagree politically but maintain mutual 
respect for the honesty and integrity of one 
another. Such respect is the solid founda- 
tion upon which our representative form of 
government is built. The people of Dallas 
Gounty may now be certain that, although 
you and I will not always be in agreement 
on means, we both are dedicated to serving 
the people of our respective districts and the 
country as a whole. 
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In this spirit I now ask you to join me 


a Center will serve, not only the people of 
Dallas, but all those of Texas and the South- 
west and at a tremendous saving to the 
taxpayers. This project, of course, was not 
my original proposition, but I have been 
giad to support it on merit alone and it is 
only on that basis, without regard to any 
political implication, that I seek your aid. 
I have asked the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings of the Committee 
on Public Works for early action and I hope 
you will be able to support my request. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTES, 

HouseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C,, April 11, 1961. 

Hon. RoBERT JONES, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Build- 
ings, Public Works Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHainMAN: In reference to my 
correspondence with you in August 1960 and 
our previous conversations regarding reau- 
thorization of the Federal Center Building 
for Dallas, Tex., I sincerely hope your com- 
mittee can schedule early action so that ap- 
propriations may be provided in the new 
bud 


get. 

This project has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by congressional committees, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and the General 
Accounting Office. Opinion has been unani- 
mous that the project is a worthy one, will 
make possible better service to the people 
of the Southwest, and will save money for 
the taxpayers. I ask that the committee 
consider these investigations and decide to 
approve the project on its merits. 

If there is any doubt in the minds of com- 
mittee members which may delay early 
action, then I ask that public hearings be 
scheduled as soon as possible to permit me 
and interested citizens of Dallas to present 
additional facts. 

Thank you for your prompt consideration 
of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. April 11, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN L. Moore, 
Administrator of General Services, 
General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moore: On December 11, 1959, 
the General Services Administration ap- 
proved construction of a Federal building for 
Dallas, Tex. The project had previously 
been authorized by Congress after investi- 
gation p7oved it to be sound and in the best 
interest of serving the people of the South- 
west at asaving to the taxpayers. 

In 1960 the Budget Bureau did not include 
the Dallas project for completion because 
of limited funds and the fact that approved 
projects were further along in planning at 
that time. It was understood by GSA, the 
Budget Bureau, and the Congress that the 
building would be included in the 1961 ap- 
propriation. However, this was not possible 
because, for reasons unknown to this office 
but alleged by many to be political, reauthori- 
zation of the project was not made. The 
stated reason for the failure was that it was 
to be held up pending the outcome of the 
investigation of site acquisition by the Gov- 
ernment Activities Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee. 

My investigation of the smbcommittee 
activity and a debate on the floor of the 
House with the subcommittee chairman re- 
sulted in establishing a clean bill of health 
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for the site acquisition, as substantiated by 
a GAO investigatory report of April 1960. 

In view of these developments it is ex- 
pected authorization will be obtained in this 
session of Congress and I hope ‘GSA will sup- 
port the project because of the advantages 
it will offer to the people of this area and 
the savings which will be made in Federa) 
operations. I would appreciate your views. 

With kind regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRUCE AUGER. 





Address by Hon. Frank T. Bow Before 
the National Society of Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington has been honored during 
the past week with the 63d annual gen- 
eral court of the National Society of 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of 
America. I am pleased that Mrs. Charles 
A. Baker of Lima, Ohio, in the Fourth 
Congressional District has served with 
distinction as president of this society, 
and during the recent general court our 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow], gave the address at the annual 
banquet. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his address in the RecorpD: 


Our HERITAGE 


There is little reason for me to come here 
tonight if my purpose were to tell you the 
mature of our heritage. 

The fact that you devote your energies to 
this organization demonstrates that you are 
acutely aware of that heriteze. 

You know, as I do, that our forefathers 
handed down to us the most noble experi- 
ment in government in all of the history of 
mankind; that it has its foundations in re- 
ligious faith; that it was conceived and has 
been cherished and nurtured by self-reliant, 
courageous men and women who were will- 
ing to give their gentus, their energy, even 
their lives to preserve it for future genera- 
tions. 

All of these things we know, and 60, if 
there is a purpose for our meeting here, it 
is to consider how our generation is fulfill- 
ing the obligations laid upon us by those 
who went before. Have we bee.» true and 
loyal guardians of our heritage? Do our 
children understand the heavy obligations 
we will pass on to them? As a matter of 
fact, will our children inherit? Will there 
be anything left? 

I hope it may be true that my anxiety 
for the future of our Nation causes me to 
exaggerate the perils of our situation, but 
nothing that I read, or hear, or witness gives 
me reason for either comfort or satisfaction. 

The first danger, it seems to me, lies here 
at home where I think our people are losing 
the qualities of self-reliance and responsi- 
bility that are so vital a part of our heritage. 
Without them, all else is lost. 

The second danger lies in our attitude to- 
ward the enemies of freedom in other lands, 
and here I fear I detect a lack of courage 
and a willingness to compromise that could 
Jead swiftly to disaster. 

In the inaugural address that won acclaim 
both here and abroad, President Kennedy 
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spoke these words: “And s0, my fellow Amer- 
icans, ask not what your country can do for 
you; ask what you can do for your country.” 

That sentence struck a spark in the hearts 
of those listening. Unfortunately, the spark 
ignited no flame. 

It is as though, for one fleeting moment, 
the new American President made contact 
with the self-reliance of our pioneer heritage. 
The people responded with a feeling of pride 
and courage as they recognized, perhaps only 
subconsciously, a basic statement of Ameri- 
can faith. And then all was quiet. There 
was nothing to show for it. The opportunity 
was lost. No effort was made to build upon 
the moment when the President and the 
people shared their pride in America’s herit- 


e. 

Before the day was out, the trade associa- 
tions, the labor unions, the professional edu- 
cators, the chambers of commerce, the un- 
employed in depressed areas, and pressure 
groups everywhere were preparing their de- 
mands upon the new Congress and the new 
administration. 

And since that day there has come from 
the White House to Capitol Hill a steady 
stream of special messages proposing that 
the Government finance public schools, sub- 
sidize new industry in certain cities and 
States, guarantee the income of farmers by 
controlling their production, provide homes 
for millions of Americans, subsidize the 
States in at least a dozen new or enlarged 
programs of Federal aid. 

In short, we have witnessed a complete 
reversal of the slogan of 90 days ago. We 
have a Federal Government eager to do 
things for citizens, and we have all too many 
citizens begging to have things done for 
them. 

The Catholic bishops of America, in a 
historic statement last fall, had this to say: 

“Although personal responsibility and 
initiative have been our national charac- 
teristics, explaining in large measure our 
country’s progress in human welfare, yet 
pressures are growing for a constantly greater 
reliance on the collectivity rather than on 
the individual. An inordinate demand for 
benefits, most easily secured by the pres- 
sures of organization, has led an ever-grow- 
ing number of our people to relinquish their 
rights and to abdicate their responsibilities. 
This concession creates a widening spiral of 
increasing demands and pressures, with a 
further infringement on personal freedom 
and responsibility. Intensive socialization 
can achieve mass benefits, but man and 
morality can be seriously hurt in the 
process.” 

As a Presbyterian, I wish that all of the 
social action committees of the various 
Protestant denominations could see as 
clearly the need for a careful balance be- 
tween freedom and security, and speak as 
ciearly against the automation of human 
beings and the steady loss of freedom that 
has characterized our recent history. 

Attempts to maintain free government 
have failed time and again throughout his- 
tory because people get tired of governing 
themselves. 

Free governments have been tried and 
failed in ancient Greece and Rome, in mod- 
ern Germany, in many other times and 
places, because the people grew tired of re- 
sponsibility. They turned to government to 
do things for them, without pausing to con- 
sider what government might do to them. 
They never learned the lesson—either you 
run the government or the government runs 
you. Unable or unwilling to rely upon them- 
selves, they sold themselves and their chil- 
dren’s liberty to government. 

The question now before us—perhaps it 
has already been answered—is whether we 
are going to follow the historic failures of 
other free peoples. Are we still able to make 
a choice? 

If there are indications that we are for- 
getting our heritage on the domestic scene, 
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what can we say about our conduct of for- 
eign relations? 

The first and most important obligation 
of our Government is to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 
We can do this only if we have convictions 
about what is right, convictions about how 
we should deal with other nations, and fol- 
low these convictions regardless of whether 
we are admired, fawned upon, on despised 
by friend or foe. 

I am deeply concerned by the extent to 
which our activities are governed by thoughts 
of how other nations may react. 

The most crucial issue in this area today 
involves the People’s Republic of China. 

Shortly before his death, John Foster 
Dulles made a statement on China that re- 
flected his firm conviction on this subject. 
He said: 

“Internationally, the Chinese Communist 
regime does not conform to the practices of 
civilized nations; does not live up to its 
international obligations; has not been 
peaceful in the past, and gives no evidence 
of being peaceful in the future. Its foreign 
policies are hostile to us and to our Asian 
allies. Under these circumstances, it would 
be folly for us to establish relations with 
the Chinese Communists which would en- 
hance their ability to hurt us and our 
friends.” 

These words are as true now as they were 
when Mr. Dulles spoke them. 

Here is an issue on which America and 
Americans have been right. 

We know that the Communist rulers of 
China are tyrants who imposed themselves 
on the people in bloody revolution. We 
know they are enemies of human dignity, 
human liberty. We know they are aggres- 
sors seeking to expand their dominion over 
other people who now are free. We know 
that they despise religion, and we know 
that it is right for us to oppose them. 

In the past we have not wavered from 
this position; there has been no appease- 
ment; and there has been no war. 

But suddenly there are suggestions from 
our highest officials that our policy is un- 
realistic; that our allies think we should 
relax our opposition to Red China; that 
we should abandon our ally, the true Gov- 
ernment of free China, and arrange a 
plebiscite on control of Formosa. We are 
told that recognition of Red China would 
increase trade, reduce world tension. We 
are told that admission of Red China to the 
United Nations is inevitable. 

Are we to turn our backs on our friends, 
ignore right and justice, admit inevitability 
of something we have successfully opposed 
for many, many years? Is this the nature 
of our American heritage? 

If you think about it, you know that con- 
fidence, like fear, is contagious. Our her- 
itage teaches us courage and confidence, 
the courage of our convictions, confidence 
that others will recognize their correctness. 

Our heritage does not permit wavering, 
appeasement, catering to foreign opinion. 

Our heritage does not permit us to stand 
before the world as an image of dismayed 
indecision. 

If it is true that we are losing our herit- 
age, what must we do to regain it? 

It seems to me that we should start where 
the Founding Fathers began. 

They ascribed the origins of our Republic 
to divine providence. 

They recognized that the inalienable 
right of each freeman is a gift from God, 
which the state can neither curtail nor 
destroy. 

During the deliberations that produced 
the Declaration of Independence, Benjamin 
Franklin suggested that each daily session 
open with prayer, and this is what he said 
at that time: 

“I have lived a long time and the longer 
I live, the more convincing proof I see that 
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God governs in the affairs of men; and if 
a@ sparrow cannot fall without His notice, is 
it probable that an empire can rise without 
His aid? Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it. Without 
His concurring aid, we shall proceed no 
better than the builders of Babel.” 

That statement can serve as our guide. 
The psalm shows us the way to restore our 
heritage, our faith. 

Let us go out and tell our fellow citizens 
and our youngsters, that it is not the Gov- 
ernment in Washington that gives them 
liberty—it is the Government that threatens 
liberty. Freedom is not a gift of govern- 
ment. Freedom is their heritage as God's 
children. They can enjoy it only so long 
as they guard it zealously, walking in the 
paths of righteousness, proud of their indi- 
vidual responsibilities, eager to discharge 
the obligations laid upon them by the faith 
of our fathers. 

Writing in his epistles to the Romans, 
Paul said to the believers: “You know what 
hour it is. The night is far gone. It is 
full time now for you to wake from sleep.” 

This is our message to all Americans to- 
day. Wake from sleep. It is time. Ignore 
the dangers longer, and all will be lost. 





Soviet Claim of Man in Space 
Needs Further Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including with my remarks today a letter 
I have sent to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
urging an exhaustive investigation of So- 
viet Russia’s claim that it has placed a 
man into space. 

It is my earnest hope that the House 
committee will undertake such a study 
because as I have stated in my letter, it 
is indeed lamentable that the world is so 
willing to accept at face value every 
claim of the Soviet Union, when for the 
past 20 years we have seen conclusive 
proof that the Communists are masters 
of deception. 

In my letter to the chairman, I cite the 
fact that Russia’s chief delegate to a 
space-science symposium in Italy, A. A. 
Blagonravov, told the press that Major 
Gagarin’s space capsule did not have any 
windows or portholes through which he 
could have seen the spectacular descrip- 
tion of outer space which he gave after 
his alleged flight. 

Professor Blagonravov has since re- 
tracted that statement, and several peo- 
ple have asked me if this retraction in 
any way alters my own views on this 
subject. It is my belief that the contrary 
is true, and Professor Blagonravov’s re- 
traction only fortifies my original suspi- 
cion of the whole Soviet claim. It stands 
to reason that if the top space scientist 
of Russia does not know whether Soviet 
space capsules have windows and port- 
holes, then we indeed have the right to 
probe this entire Soviet claim to the full- 
est dimension. 

As an aside, I might add that it ap- 
pears rather strange to me that this top 
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Soviet space scientist would be attending 
a seminar in Italy at this historic mo- 
ment when the Soviets claim they have 
placed a man into space. We have a 
right to ask whether or not such a flight 
had in fact been made when the Soviet 
Union’s top space scientist was not 
around to personally help supervise the 
operation. 

Mr. Speaker, my letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics follows. I hope my col- 
leagues will join me in the admonition 
that we Americans must go beyond the 
realm of normal assumption in accept- 
ing Soviet Russia’s claims and will fur- 
ther join me in requesting this full-scale 
investigation of Russia’s latest space 
claim: 


Hon. OvVERTON Brooks, 

Chairman, Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I take this op- 
portunity to suggest that the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics immedi- 
ately launch an exhaustive investigation 
into the merits of Soviet Russia’s claim that 
it has launched a manned vehicle into space. 

I make this request because as this entire 
story unfolds, more and more evidence begins 
to strongly suggest the possibility that the 
Soviet Union has again perpetrated a monu- 
mental hoax on the people of the world. 

I should like to suggest that your commit- 
tee seek the full cooperation of the executive 
branch of our Government, including a re- 
quest to President Kennedy, that through 
diplomatic channels the President request 
the Soviet Union to permit an international 
team of experts to review all technical data 
involved in the Soviet claim before Russia’s 
contention that it has successfully launched 
a manned spaceship is accepted. 

There is sufficient precedence for such a 
request, particularly when we remember that 
in 1947, when the United States successfully 
exploded the first hydrogen bomb at Eniwe- 
tok, our country invited scientists from every 
nation in the world, including two from the 
Soviet Union, to witness this historic ac- 
complishment. 

It is not my purpose to in any way deflate 
the Soviet claim if it is true. But since the 
successful launching of a human being into 
space affects the future of the entire world, 
I believe it is the responsibility of some re- 
sponsible branch of our Government to fully 
investigate this accomplishment before we 
accept it as a reality. 

It is indeed lamentable that the world is 
so willing to accept at face value every claim 
of the Soviet Union, when for the past 20 
years we have seen conclusive proof that the 
Communists are masters of deception. I, my- 
self, during the past 20 years have made a 
thorough study of Communist techniques, 
and I am convinced that any claim made by 
the Soviets must be exhaustively examined 
before it can be given any credence. 

It is my firm belief that the Soviets needed 
a spectacular propaganda vehicle to offset 
world attention from the demand made by 
President Kennedy and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan for a cease-fire in Laos. I believe the 
Soviets also wanted to detract world atten- 
tion from the visit of Chancellor Adenauer 
to this country; and so the decision to an- 
nounce the successful launching of a man 
into space by the Soviets was made at this 
particular time. 

I believe the American press and radio, 
with correspondents throughout the world, 
are doing an excellent job in helping piece to- 
gether information which strongly suggests 
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that the Soviet Union is indeed perpetrating 
a hoax in its claim. 

It is my earnest hope that neither your 
committee nor anyone else is going to be 
detracted from this investigation by the 
fact that the press in this country has given 
such spectacular coverage to the Soviet claim. 
It must be remembered that the role of the 
American press is not to sit in judgment 
upon the veracity of claims made by world 
leaders, but merely to report them objec- 
tively. It would be a mistake to blame the 
press in any way for giving this story such 
wide coverage because, in fact, the press is 
merely carrying out its traditional assign- 
ment. 

However, it would be a catastrophic mis- 
take if responsible people in Government 
were to accept these Soviet claims at full 
face value. I believe it is the duty of your 
committee to explore the veracity of this 
Soviet claim in every conceivable way pos- 
sible. 

I should like to point out briefly some of 
the reasons why there are valid grounds to 
question the veracity of the Soviet claim. 

You will recall that the first reports that 
the Soviets successfully launched a man into 
space began trickling out of Moscow on April 
7. It is extremely significant to me that 
only a short time earlier the Soviet Union 
had removed all censorship on news dis- 
patches emanating from Moscow. Obviously 
the Soviets wanted world journalists to re- 
port these carefully planted rumors as ex- 
tensively as possible. 

On April 11 the London Daily Worker ran 
a story which gave the first official color to 
rumors emanating from Moscow that an 
astronaut had been successfully launched 
by the Soviets. The Daily Worker's details, 
published 24 hours before the Soviet Union’s 
announcement on April 12, differed relatively 
little from the official announcement. 

It is my firm conviction that the Soviet 
Union had hoped to confirm the rumors 
probably on April 11, but were frustrated in 
their carefully laid plans when the US. Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
disclosed, following the London Daily Work- 
er story, that American satellite tracking 
networks had not reported any recent space 
launchings by the Soviet Union. I believe 
this announcement by NASA threw a serious 
block into Russia’s propaganda coup, and 
it is for this reason that apparently Moscow 
chose to ignore its official spokesman in 
London, the London Daily Worker, and hur- 
riedly launched a vehicle into space Wednes- 
day morning. 

Space Pilot Gagarin’s story seems to be full 
of significant contradictions. Major Ga- 
garin was quoted extensively by Tass as 
describing what he had seen of the earth 
from his space vehicle, including the state- 
ment that he saw a blue rim separating the 
atmosphere of the earth from that of outer 
space. The talkative pilot told about seeing 
the cities and coastal boundaries, and even 
embellished his account with a strong plug 
for Russia’s sovietized collective farms. 

But, according to the Associated Press re- 
ports from Florence, Italy, on April 14 Rus- 
sia’s chief delegate to a space-science sym- 
posium in Italy said the Soviet astronaut 
had no portholes or windows to look out of 
during his flight around the earth. A. A. 
Blagonravov, of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ence, was quoted by Associated Press news- 
men as stating that Major Gagarin saw all 
these details of the earth by radio. Even 
assuming that by the word “radio” Blagon- 
ravov meant television, it is highly doubt- 
ful that the Soviets would place a color tele- 
vision camera into Gagarin’s spaceship so 
that he could distinguish the various colors 
and brightness of the sun, which he so elo- 
quently described in his interview. 

The Soviet Union has released photographs 
of Gagarin allegedly leaving his spaceship; 
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and in his own account, he told of how the 
reverse rockets went into operation to slow 
down the speed of his ship on his return to 
earth and said that he finally felt a thump 
which to him indicated that he was back on 
earth. 

Yet, on April 14 the Associated Press re- 
ported from Moscow that a Soviet scientist 
and a tractor driver suggested that Gagarin 
left his space capsule at some point during 
his descent to earth and parachuted the rest 
of the way to the ground. The Associated 
Press, quoting a Tass News Agency story, 
quotes the Soviet scientist, Nikolai Gurovsky, 
as saying: “The astronaut came down 
smoothly in a glade near a field. Landing 
on both feet, even without tumbling, he 
walked up to the people who saw him first.” 

The AP story further quotes how a Soviet 
tractor driver, Ivan Rudenko, working near 
his field station saw the landing: “Rudenko 
saw well the landing of the space ship. He 
said the cosmonaut parachuted down close 
to where he was.” 

I do not question that Gagarin landed on 
the field, but he could have accomplished 
this sort of parachute jump from any Soviet 
airplane and not necessarily a space capsule. 

Of particular interest in this AP dispatch 
is the statement that Tass admitted that the 
day before the landing a Soviet newsman 
visited the farm (where the capsule landed) 
and saw a field that had been plowed, pre- 
sumably to soften the landing. The sig- 
nificance of this particular statement in 
suggesting further that the Soviet claims 
are a fraud is the fact that Western space 
experts have pointed out that an error of 
1 yard per second in adjusting the space 
capsule speed as it returned to earth would 
have hurled the rocket 30 miles from the 
landing zone. 

It is highly doubtful—or at least is sub- 
ject to serious question—whether the Soviets 
or any other nation can develop a technique 
of premeasurement to pinpoint a landing of 
a space capsule within such narrow toler- 
ances. We know that Soviet experiments 
with capsules in the Pacific have missed their 
mark by a much wider area than claimed in 
this latest Russian alleged accomplishment. 

It is indeed most significant to me, and I 
trust will be sufficiently significant to you 
and your committee to justify this investi- 
gation, that the Soviet Union has showed 
the world only the most meager evidence to 
support its claim of placing a man into 
space. On the other hand, the entire world 
was permitted to view by television the 
heroic welcome given Major Gagarin in Mos- 
cow. 

I believe the time has come when the 
free world must go beyond the scope of 
normal assumption in dealing with Soviet 
claims. 

It is perfectly permissible for the Soviet 
Union to capitalize to the fullest on the 
propaganda value of such a Claim, but I be- 
lieve those of us in Congress, who have a 
responsibility to the American peopie, should 
make every effort to place these Soviet claims 
in their proper perspective. 

In further support of my request that 
your committee undertake this investiga- 
tion immediately, I should like to recall for 
you the conduct of the Soviet Union during 
the U-2 incident. You will recall that 
President Eisenhower went to Paris deter- 
mined to deal firmly with the Soviet Union 
on the question of many problems involving 
world peace; and the Communists again, 
finding themselves in a hopeless situation of 
no retreat, staged a similar propaganda coup 
around the U-2 incident. That particular 
propaganda succeeded in wrecking the sum- 
mit conference. I hope your committee will 
not permit this latest space revelation by 
the Soviets to wreck President Kennedy’s 
efforts to bring a just solution to the Laotian 
crisis. 
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I am perfectly willing to give the Soviets 
all the recognition they deserve in scientific 
accomplishment, but I, as one Member of 
Congress, have no intention of letting the 
Communists deceive me, particularly when 
I am reminded of their long history of de- 
ception since the very founding of the Com- 
munist Party. 

I trust you will order a complete investi- 
gation as quickly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoMAN C. PUCINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 





Congress Should Remove the Shackles 
From the Nation’s Railroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress should take immediate action to 
unshackle the railroads from burdensome 
ICC regulations. It is felt by many ex- 
perts in the field of transportation that 
the unfavorable trends in railroad traffic, 
earnings, and employment will then 
reverse themselves. 

At the 1960 level of economic activ- 
ities, if railroads were able to regain as 
much as 50 percent share of intercity 
freight traffic, the added rail traffic at the 
present rate of productivity would make 
it possible for the roads to restore more 
than 90,000 railroad jobs. Still another 
10,000 railroad jobs might be added if 
railroad participation in commercial in- 
tercity passenger traffic were increased 
to 35 percent of the total. 

The shackles listed below constitute 
probably the greatest and most unjust 
burden ever imposed upon a major in- 
dustry in the United States and represent 
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serious handicaps to the Nation’s rail- 
roads in their effort to remain solvent 
and maintain railroad jobs: 


RAILROAD SHACKLES 


1. Interest and other costs of capital for 
building or improving highways, inland wa- 
terways, and the Federal airways system of 
navigation and traffic control used by rail- 
road competitors are borne by Government; 
capital costs for building and improving 
railroad lines are borne by railroads. 

2. The publicly owned “ways” used by rail- 
road competitors are not subject to property 
or “ownership” taxes; railroad right-of-way 
is taxed in thousands of taxing jurisdictions 
throughout the United States. 

3. Railroad competitors benefit from the 
use of signal and traffic control systems pro- 
vided by Government; railroads must pro- 
vide and pay taxes on their own signal and 
traffic control systems. 

4. Hundreds of costly airports required by 
airlines in providing passenger service are 
provided, operated, and maintained by the 
Government; railroads must build, operate, 
and maintain their cwn stations and ter- 
minals. 

5. Airports, being publicly owned, are tax- 
free; railroad stations and terminals not 
only are subject to local taxation, but in 
most taxing jurisdictions are taxed at a 
higher rate than other property subject to 
the same tax rates. 

6. Railroad taxes are used to help build 
and maintain the publicly provided “ways” 
of other carriers, but railroads’ use of public 
transportation facilities is either prohibited 
or severely restricted. Motor carriers may 
own and operate railroads and inland water 
carriers; inland water carriers may own 
and operate any form of transportation ex- 
cept airlines; and airlines may own and op- 
erate any form of transportation. 

7. Besides the enormous advantage of 
using publicly provided facilities, airlines 
have this enormous added advantage over 
railroads: They remain eligible for direct 
dcilar subsidy from the Government and, in 
fact, the smaller lines are receiving subsidy 
payments in ever-increasing amounts. 

8. There are Government agencies for the 
promotion at every form of transportation, 
except railroads. For airlines, there is the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Avia- 
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tion Agency, and the aviational promotional 
activities of the Department of Defense; for 
motor carriers, the Bureau of Public Roads . 
and State highway departments; for inland 
carriers, the Army Corps of Engineers. (The 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulates 
railroads, but has no promotional function 
or authority.) 

9. Federal tax laws assign unduly long 
depreciable lives to railroad plant and equip- 
ment with the result that funds are not 
recovered in time to take advantage of tech- 
nological advances as they become available. 

10. Before they may abandon unprofitable 
lines and facilities, the railroads must ob- 
tain approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or State regulatory commission, 
or both. But railroad competitors, excepting 
only airlines, are free to abandon unprofit- 
able facilities as desired. 

11. Persons who wish to use railroads and 
other for-hire carriers for travel are penal- 
ized by having to pay the Government a tax 
amounting to 10 percent of the fare; there 
is no such tax on those who travel by pri- 
vate automobile, which now accounts for 
90 percent of all US. travel. 

12. Although railroads are 100 percent reg- 
ulated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, their highway competition is only 33 
percent regulated and their competition on 
inland waterways is only 10 percent regulated. 

13. All carriers, except railroads, may 
transport commodities which they own or 
in which they have an interest; a railroad 
may transport nothing which it owns or has 
an interest in except timber, timber products, 
and commodities used in its business as a 
common carrier. 

14. Numerous agricultural commodities, 
aggregating vast tonnages, are exempt from 
ICC regulation when they move by truck, 
but are subject to ICC regulation when they 
move by rail. 

15. Bulk commodities moving on inland 
waterways are exempt from regulation when 
not more than three such commodities are 
carried in a single barge or tow, and it is 
estimated that virtually all bulk commodity 
traffic on inland waterways moves under this 
exemption. But bulk commodities, like all 
others, are fully regulated when they move 
by rail. 

16. Railroads are subject to the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the Interstate 
Act; trucks are not. 





SENATE 


Tuespay, Apri 18, 1961 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by THomAs H. KucHEL, 
a Senator from the State of California. 

Canon Lockett Ford Ballard, rector, 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Newport, 
R.1., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage: We humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning, 
and pure manners. Save us from vio- 
lence, discord, and confusion, from pride 
and arrogancy, and from every evil way. 
Defend our liberties, and fashion into 
one united people the multitudes 
brought hither out of many kindreds and 
tongues. Endue with the spirit of wis- 
dom those to whom in Thy name we 
entrust the authority of government, 
that there may be justice and peace at 
home, and that, through obedience to 
Thy law, we may show forth Thy praise 
among the nations of the earth. In the 


time of prosperity, fill our hearts with 
thankfulness; and in the day of trouble, 
suffer not our trust in Thee to fail; all 
which we ask through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1961. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. THomas H. KucHet, a Senator 
from the State of California, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KUCHEL thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 14, 1961, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2457. An act to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
clarify the construction subsidy provisions 
with respect to reconstruction, recondition- 
ing and conversion, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3507. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the Departments 
of the Air Force and the Navy of certain 
public lands of the United States at Luke- 
Williams Air Force Range, Yuma, Ariz., for 
defense purposes; 

H.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize off- 
season cruises by American-flag passenger 
vessels; and 
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H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 2457. An act to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to clar- 
ify the construction subsidy provisions with 
respect to reconstruction, reconditioning and 
conversion, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
off-season cruises by American-flag passen- 
ger vessels; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 3507. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation for the Departments 
of the Air Force and the Navy of certain 
public lands of the United States at Luke- 
Williams Air Force Range, Yuma, Ariz., 
for defense purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958; to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 





PROPOSED FARM LEGISLATION— 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
PRES-DENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation relating 
to agriculture, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication from the President, relating 
to agriculture, be printed in the REecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1961. 
Hon. LyNDON JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Transmitted 
herewith, for consideration by the Con- 
gress, is a draft of a bill which would 
carry out the principal recommenda- 
tions set forth in my message to the Con- 
gress on March 16, 1961. I believe that 
the legislation will provide the basis for 
a sound and healthy agricultural econ- 
omy. 

It will enable the farmer, in coopera- 
tion with the Government, to adjust his 
production to meet our domestic needs 
and our international commitments for 
food and fiber. It is directed toward as- 
suring that the farmer has an oppor- 
tunity to achieve an income comparable 
to that enjoyed by other segments of 
our economy for comparable invest- 
ments in iabor and capital. At the same 
time, it makes provision for the con- 
sideration and protection of the interests 
of consumers. The programs estab- 
lished under the legislation should 
gradually reduce the burden imposed by 
large storage costs and high surpluses. 

Included in the bill is an extension of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1934, together with 
additional amendments to enable us to 
correlate our pr in agriculture 
more effectively with our foreign aid pro- 
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grams. This will permit us to make 
maximum use of our agricultural pro- 
ductivity to further economic develop- 
ment, peace and freedom in the world. 
Other provisions in the bill are directed 
toward the encouragement of farm co- 
operatives, the expansion of commercial 
exports of agriculture products, and the 
liberalization and extension of farm 
credit services. 

This legislation will offer the farmer 
an opportunity to share directly in the 
framing of the programs that determine 
the marketing of his products. It per- 
mits the producers of food and fiber to 
assert their views upon the management 
of their production. Final authority 
over the policies and programs to be 
adopted continues to reside in the 
Congress. 

Although the proposed legislation 
deals with agricultural problems, it will 
have beneficial effects upon both agri- 
culture and industry, both the farmer 
and the city dweller, both rural and ur- 
ban workers. The interrelation between 
prosperity on the farm and economic 
health of the city has never been more 
apparent. I urge that the Congress give 
these proposals prompt consideration. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F.. KENNEDY. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the following 
committees and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet until 12 o’clock noon 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee. 

The Committee on Commerce. 

The Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT iaid before 
the Senate the following communica- 
tions and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to establish a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
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proposed legislation to establish a position 
of Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICA- 
TIONS AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL Com- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the backlog of pending applications and 
hearing cases in that Commission, as of 
February 28, 1961 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF PRICING OF 
FALCON MISSILES UNDER DEPARTMENT OF 
THE AIR FORCE CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Assistant Comptroller of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the examination of the 
pricing of Falcon missiles under Department 
of the Air Force contracts with Hughes Air- 
craft Co., Culver City, Calif., dated April 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


A letter from the Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the review of 
research activities on the Federal-Aid high- 
way program, Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce, September 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 23, UNITED STATES 
Cope, RELATING TO INDIAN RESERVATION 
ROADS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code with respect to Indian 
reservation roads (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT IN GLEN 
CANYON NATIONAL RECREATION AREA, ARIZ., 
AND UTAH 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

@ proposed concession contract at or near 

the Wahweap site, Glen Canyon National 

Recreation Area, Ariz., and Utah (with 

accompanying papers); to the Committee 

on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


DELIVERY OF WATER TO LANDS IN CERTAIN 
IRRIGATION DISTRICTS IN STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation authorizing the Secretary of the 

Interior during the calendar year 1962 to 

continue to deliver water to lands in certain 

irrigation districts in the State of Washing- 
ton (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF DIVISION OF COAL MINE INSPEC- 
TION, BUREAU OF MINES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the activities of the Division of 
Coal Mine Inspection, Bureau of Mines, for 
the calendar year January 1, 1960, through 
December 31, 1960 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


INCREASE OF LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF POSI- 
TIONS IN Top GRADES OF CLASSIFICATION 
Act or 1949 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 

Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to increase the limita- 

tion on the number of positions that may 
be placed in the top grades of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
limitation on the number of research and 
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development positions of scientists and en- 
gineers for which special rates of pay are 
authorized; to fix the compensation of hear- 
ings examiners; and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 24 


“Joint resolution relative to chemical war- 
fare 

“Whereas the present balance of power 
in the world today makes the threat of 
localized war greater than the threat of 
nuclear war; and 

“Whereas there is a great possibility that 
the United States would suffer inestimable 
losses in such small conflict; and 

“Whereas in these small conflicts it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to strike the enemy armed 
forces without also severely harming the 
civilian population, which may well include 
people friendly to our side; and 

“Whereas such conflicts may involve many 
of the underdeveloped countries of the world 
and as a result require the United States to 
feed the population and rebuild the econ- 
omy of these countries; and 

“Whereas there is one form of warfare 
known as chemical warfare, which can sup- 
press a Communist advance without causing 
widespread loss of life and property; and 

“Whereas the scientists working in the field 
of chemical warfare have developed amazing 
chemical agents which cause temporary in- 
capacity without causing dangerous or last- 
ing effects; and 

“Whereas the United States is not a party 
to any major treaty which forbids the use 
of chemical warfare; and 

“Whereas the American public and many 
of its elected representatives know little 
about the science of chemical warfare and 
propagandists have given the false impres- 
sion that chemical warfare is vicious and 
inhuman; and 

“Whereas recent world events may lead to 
an urgent need for utilizing this type of 
military operation and there is a strong pos- 
sibility that the United States has not de- 
veloped the science of chemical warfare to 
its great capacity: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be urged to 
give serious consideration to taking such 
steps as may be necessary to weld the Chem- 
ical Warfare Corps into an effective oper- 
ating force in the use of nonlethal gases, 
and to inform the American people as to the 
true value and the humane nature of the 
use of chemical agents in limited warfare; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Secretary 
of Defense, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Joint resolution relating to the importation 
of agricultural products 
“Whereas increasing costs of production 
for American farmers and vintners pose a 
serious problem; and 
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“Whereas the importation of foreign wines 
and of low-cost agricultural products into 
the United States at times for certain crops 
creates competition which adversely affects 
the salability and price level of our own 
production; and 

“Whereas this situation has been of spe- 
cial concern to fruit and vegetable growers 
and vintners in recent years because of in- 
creased imports of competitive fruits, vege- 
tables and wines imported from areas where 
costs and standards are much below those 
in comparable domestic areas; and 

“Whereas this import problem is partic- 
ularly acute for vegetable growers in the Im- 
perial Valley of California particularly as to 
tomatoes, cantaloups, watermelons and 
squash and as to all producers of Califor- 
nia wines and as to all California fruit pro- 
ducers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby 
respectfully requested to take immediate 
action to properly protect the domestic pro- 
ducers of fruits, vegetables, and wines which 
action should include as minimum meas- 
ures requirements that such imports be 
of the same quality, grade, sanitary and 
other standards applicable to similar do- 
mestic production and that seasonal or 
other import duties be established to in- 
sure a cost basis for such imports equal to 
comparable domestic production; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 16 


“Joint resolution relative to facilities for 
the treatment of narcotics addicts 


“Whereas there exists in California a de- 
plorable and tragic situation caused by the 
use of, and addiction to, narcotics; and 

“Whereas the unfortunate victims of nar- 
cotic addiction find that the cost of pri- 
vate care is prohibitively expensive and the 
public care is, in general, unavailable; and 

“Whereas the United States, at present, 
has but two hospitals of the U.S. Public 
Health Service which provide treatment for 
narcotic drug addicts, namely, at Lexington, 
Ky., and Fort Worth. Tex.; and 

“Whereas there is an urgent need for a 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital in 
this State, particularly in southern Cali- 
fornia, which will provide treatment for 
narcotics addicts: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to estab- 
lish a hospital of the United States Public 
Health Service in southern California which 
will provide treatment for narcotics ad- 
dicts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to prepare and 
transmit suitable copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 32 
“Joint resolution relative to air pollution 


“Whereas California has made significant 
progress in its battle to conserve air as a 
natural resource; and 
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“Whereas the State has established the 
first standards in the United States for air 
quality and motor vehicle emissions which 
serve as guidelines for control programs; 
and 

“Whereas local air pollution control dis- 
tricts in 12 of the State’s 58 counties em- 
bracing 79 percent of the State’s total popu- 
lation have made appreciable progress in 
controlling pollution from _ stationary 
sources; and 

“Whereas California became the first 
State to establish a program for the control 
of pollution from mobile sources, the motor 
vehicle, when it created the Motor Vehicle 
Pollution Control Board; and 

“Whereas this progress in California has 
been made possible by the research and 
technical assistance of both private and 
governmental agencies on a Federal, State 
and local level including the US. Public 
Health Service; and 

“Whereas in spite of the progress made, 
air pollution in California continues to 
spread and become more intense in ever- 
widening areas of the State and its effects 
have now been detected in 26 of California’s 
58 counties; and 

“Whereas photochemical air pollution is 
not solely a California problem but a prob- 
lem of national concern, as evidenced by the 
fact that its manifestations have been de- 
tected in the District of Columbia and in 
19 States including Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, North Carolina, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia; and 

“Whereas there is in California and the 
rest of the Nation a continuing and increas- 
ing need for research and technical data on 
the causes and effects of air pollution and 
particularly on the causes and effects of 
motor-vehicle-created air pollution and its 
relation to total air pollution: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to make provision for an in- 
crease in the air pollution research programs 
of the US. Public Health Service to 
provide the technical information necessary 
for the establishment, improvement, and im- 
plementation of air quality and motor 
vehicle emission standards in California and 
other States, and specifically to provide 
technical and research resources to Califor- 
nia to assist with the State’s program for 
the control of motor-vehicle-created air 
pollution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 14 


“Joint resolution relating to an additional 
Federal judge for Alaska 


“Whereas an overloaded judicial system 
is inimicable to a fair and efficient adminis- 
tration of justice; and 

“Whereas Alaska has but one Federal 
judge for an area roughly one-fifth the size 
of the entire United States; and 

“Whereas at least one additional Federal 
judge is urgently needed for efficient ad- 
ministration of justice in Alaska; and 

“Whereas Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, has introduced in the Con- 
gress a bill, H.R. 2226, which makes provi- 
sion for additional Federal judgeships, in- 
cluding one additional Federal judge for 
Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, first session 
assembled, That the legislature strongly ad- 
vocates the passage of H.R. 2226; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Sam RAYsBuRN, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; the Hon- 
orable LyYnvon B. JOHNSON, President of the 
Senate; the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; the Honorable James O. EASTLAND, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; and the Alaskan delegation to Con- 
gress. 

“Passed by the senate February 24, 1961. 








“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house March 17, 1961. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 
“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor March 23, 
961. 


“WriLiaM A. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Vermont; ordered to lie on the table: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 5 


“Senate resolution expressing Vermont Sen- 
ate feelings for Grorce D. AIKEN 


“Whereas Vermonters by unique and un- 
precedented voting majorities, of ever 
increasing dimensions, have since 1933 
continuously elected the Honorable GrorcEe 
Arken to successive high public offices of 
great trust, namely, speaker of the house of 
representatives, Lieutenant Governor, Gov- 
ernor, U.S. Senator; and 

“Whereas the Senator has consistently 
throughout the course of his long and faith- 
ful career dedicated his full fidelity and 
energies to service to the Nation and to his 
beloved State of Vermont, above and beyond 
mere partisan considerations; and 

“Whereas in this most critical time in world 
history, the Nation and the world are each 
day more aware and needful of the wise 
leadership of Grorcre AIKEN: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the sovereign 
State of Vermont herewith expresses to the 
Nation at large and to the Senate of the 
United States in particular, the extreme and 
high degree of regard and the unshakable 
confidence which we have for our senior 
U.S. Senator Grorce Davin AIKEN, his integ- 
rity, constancy, humility, leadership and 
wisdom. 

“Asa S. Bloomer, E. G. Janeway, John J. 
O’Brien, George C. Morse, William J. 
Burke, Marshall Dunham, Frank D. 
Jones, John H. Boylan, Mildred Brault, 
Harold M. Brown, Graham S. Newell, 
Robert C. Spencer, Robert A. Willey, 
Pearl I. Keeler, Olin D. Gay, Clyde M. 
Coffrin, Willard C. Bruso, Robert B. El- 
dredge, George Cook, Charles L. De- 
laney, D. L. Garland, Lawrence Jack- 

Reid Lefevre, an 
McGregor, ‘ 
Blanche M. Stoddard, Noel 

Viens, Aline H. Ward, Hazel M. Wills. 
“Attest: 

“EaRLeE J. BisHop, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“State of Vermont.” 


The petition of George Washington Wil- 
Iiams, of Baltimore, Md., relating to school 
integration; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The petition of Lew Wallace, of Staten 
Island, N.Y., praying for a redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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A resolution adopted by the Democracy 
Club of Galveston County, Galveston, Tex., 
favoring the appointment of C. Mann Gregg 
to be US. Federal district judge for the 
southern district of Texas; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Detroit 
Monthly Meeting of Friends (Quakers), pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation 
to provide aid to any sectarian schools; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to propose 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to balancing the 
expenditures and the income of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States 


“Whereas the U.S. Government is presently 
indebted in an approximate sum of $295 
billion and the debt increases each year; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government now pays 
approximately $9 billion in interest on the 
present indebtedness each fiscal year; and 

“Whereas the value of a dollar continues 
to decrease, particularly since World War I, 
largely due to the inflationary fiscal policy 
of the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States 
are already bearing a practically confiscatory 
and excessive burden of taxes, particularly 
from the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the power to tax is the power 
to destroy, and the present level of taxation 
on the people has reached the point of 
diminishing returns: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas hereby urges and memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States to 
propose to the States an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as pro- 
vided by article V of the Constitution, to 
read as follows, to wit: 


* ‘ARTICLE— 


“‘*Secrion 1. On or before the 15th day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall transmit 
to the Congress a budget which shall set 
forth his estimates of the receipts of the 
Government, other than trust funds, during 
the ensuing fiscal year under the laws then 
existing and his recommendations with re- 
spect to expenditures (including so much 
for reduction of the public debt as he deems 
feasible) to be made from funds other than 
trust funds during such ensuing fiscal year, 
which shall not exceed such estimates of re- 
ceipts. The President in transmitting such 
budget may recommend measures for raising 
additional revenue and his recommendations 
for the expenditure of such additional 
revenue. The Congress shall not authorize 
expenditures to be made during such en- 
suing fiscal year in excess of the estimated 
receipts. In case of war or other grave na- 
tional emergency, if the President shall so 
recommend, the Congress by a vote of three- 
fourths of all the Members of each House 
may suspend the foregoing provisions for 
balancing the budget for periods, either suc- 
cessive or otherwise, not exceeding 1 year 
each. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.’; 
and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
member of the Kansas delegation in the 
Congress of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate April 4, 

“HAROLD H. CHASE, 
“President of the 
“RALPH E. ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the house April 7, 1961. 
“Witt1am L. MITCHELL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“D. E. ANDERSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Kansas, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


1961. 


Senate. 





RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL 
OF SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Common Council of the City of South 
Milwaukee recently passed a resolution 
expressing concern about the serious 
water pollution around Milwaukee which 
has made it necessary to forbid swim- 
ming at a popular beach at Grant Park. 
The council observes that the loss of this 
beach works a distinct hardship, espe- 
cially on the youngsters who otherwise 
would spend many happy hours at the 
beach. They ask that technical and fi- 
nancial aid be provided to halt and abate 
the water pollution, so that the beach 
may be reopened. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution, adopted April 5, 1961, 
by the South Milwaukee Common Coun- 
cil, be printed in the Recorp, and that it 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 


Whereas South Milwaukee citizens have at 
their doorstep one of the most beautiful 
bathing and swimming beaches in the area; 
and 

Whereas the Milwaukee County Park Com- 
mission in the past two summers has for- 
bidden public swimming at the Grant Park 
Beach because of pollution; and 

Whereas the luss of this beautiful swim- 
ming beach works a distinct hardship on the 
people of South Milwaukee, and especially 
on youngsters who otherwise would spend 
many happy hours at the beach; and 

Whereas every effort should be made to 
see that the source of pollution is deter- 
mined so that an effective means may be 
found to stop this contamination: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of South Milwaukee call upon its rep- 
resentatives in the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture, the U.S. Senate and the House of 
Representatives for all assistance available 
in making it possible to reopen the Grant 
Park Beach to public use by providing such 
technical and/or financial aid as may be 
necessary. 

Adopted April 5, 1961. 

Louis J. MosaKowskKI, 
City Clerk. 

Approved April 6, 1961. 

W. P. ATKINSON, 
Mayor. 
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RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Mr, SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, a remarkable, protein-rich 
food product called fish flour has been 
developed by the New Bedford, Mass., 
branch of the Viobin Corp. of Illinois. 
This inexpensive foodstuff is made from 
fish which are available in abundance 
but are ordinarily not considered worth 
catching. 

This flour can and should be of enor- 
mous benefit both to New Bedford, 
which produces it, and to the underde- 
veloped countries of the world which 
consume the major part of it. Repre- 
sentatives of the President’s food for 
peace program have expressed an inter- 
est init. Despite, however, the unquali- 
fied approval of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries and several groups in 
other countries, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has refused to approve it 
for consumption in the United States 
for esthetic reasons. 

It is difficult, to say the least, to mar- 
ket a product abroad which has been 
labeled ‘unfit for human consumption” 
at home. I have asked Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Ribicoff 
to look further into this matter with 
the hope that this unfavorable ruling 
can be reversed. 

The City Council of New Bedford has 
also passed a resolution which effectively 
states their and my feelings on this mat- 
ter. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


Whereas the economic climate of the city 
of New Bedford would be greatly improved 
if the Federal authorities were to approve 
the marketing of New Bedford-made fish 
flour for human consumption; and 

Whereas humanity as a whole would 
profit by the consumption of this protein- 
rich food, not only in this country, but also 
in those countries which are recipients of 
aid from the United States; and 

Whereas the U.S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries has given its unqualified endorse- 
ment to the product; and 

Whereas it is imperative that no time be 
lost in securing the necessary approval; and 

Whereas the New Bedford City Council, 
who are the duly elected representatives of 
this community, whose future is so intri- 
cately tied to the fishing industry, vigorously 
request that their representatives in the 
Federal Government exert all the power at 
their command: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the city council record it- 
self as wholeheartedly in favor of seeking 
approval for the marketing of New Bedford- 
made fish flour; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
evidencing our desires be forwarded to U.S. 
Senator Saltonstall, U.S. Senator Smith, 
Representative Hastings Keith, Welfare Sec- 
retary Ribicoff, Secretary of the Interior 
Udall, and Secretary of Agriculture Freeman. 

Adopted in city council April 13, 1961. 

CHARLES W. Deasy, 
City Clerk. 

Attest: 

ELLEN M. GAUGHAN, 
Assistant City Clerk. 
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RESOLUTIONS SUPPORTING COLD 
WAR GI BILL (S. 349) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the swelling tide of determined 
and informed support for the cold war 
GI bill as introduced by 37 Members of 
this body in January of this year. 

It is extremely gratifying to see this 
interest in the cold war bill that would 
open the door to education and job- 
training assistance to some 4 million 
young men who have served their coun- 
try honorably since the end of the 
Korean conflict. 

One of the most gratifying evidences 
of this growing interest and enthusiasm 
are five State resolutions favoring the 
cold war bill. These come from the 
States of Georgia, New Mexico, Ken- 
tucky, Hawaii, and Arkansas. 

These States can take pride in being 
among the first officially to support the 
cold war bill that will aid in giving 
more educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities to our young men who march 
away to the cold war. 

These States are among the first, and 
we trust there will be many others, who 
see the great need for such a bill. 

Georgia, New Mexico, Kentucky, 
Hawaii, and Arkansas have seen the jus- 
tice in the cold war bill that will help 
the 45 percent of our young men who 
see military service regain some of the 
lost time and lost educational oppor- 
tunity, which may otherwise be lost 
forever. 

These States have recognized the im- 
portance of the bill that will aid our 
young veterans in securing a higher 
education and a firmer vocational back- 
ground at a time when education and job 
proficiency are so important in the free 
world’s struggle against forces bent on 
destroying us. 

They have seen the logic in studies 
that show the cold war GI bill will be a 
sound, self-liquidating investment. For, 
by providing increased educational and 
vocational benefits for our cold war 
veterans, we will help them find greater 
earning power. And this greater earn- 
ing power will mean increased income 
tax revenue that will more than pay the 
costs of the program within a few years. 
These five States remember the World 
War II GI bill is already worth more 
than a billion dollars a year more in 
taxes than without that training, and 
this means a cold war GI bill will not be 
an overall expense of the taxpaying pub- 
lic, but rather a debt the veterans will 
pay themselves over the years. 

The bill provides an educational al- 
lowance of $110 a month, and today that 
will buy only as much as $75 could pur- 
chase in 1952. It must also be remem- 
bered that college tuitions have gone 
up as much as 86 percent in the last 10 
years. The average veteran will still 
have to find a part-time job or get a 
loan in order to go to college. 

May I say in conclusion that Georgia, 
New Mexico, Kentucky, Hawaii, and 
Arkansas are to be commended for their 
favorable action on bill S. 349. And I 
ask unanimous consent that the State 
resolutions be printed in the ReEcorp. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


House MEMORIAL 7 

Memorial memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to extend educational 
benefits to veterans who entered or who 
enter military service after February 1, 
1955, and to extend educational benefits 
to all who enter so long as the provisions 
of the draft law exist 


Whereas millions of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict have been 
educated under the provisions of the vet- 
erans’ education program established by the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas many veterans were able to ob- 
tain further education through the benefits 
of the veterans’ education program which 
would not otherwise have been possible; and 

Whereas the education of millions of vet- 
erans has contributed to an increase in the 
educational level of this country and has 
produced a major national asset which has 
contributed much to the economy of this 
country; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved that 
increased income to veterans arising out of 
their higher education level will more than 
reimburse the Treasury of the entire cost of 
the training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
by Executive order on January 31, 1955, 
stopped the educational benefits for persons 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas such Executive order has deprived 
millions of Americans serving in the Armed 
Forces of the educational benefits previously 
extended to veterans; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving 
in the Armed Forces should be extended the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by vet- 
erans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
the investment in the education of such vet- 
erans will be more than repaid to the Public 
Treasury through increased taxes resulting 
from higher income of such veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 25th legislative session of the State of 
New Mezico, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of New Mexico does hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to extend veteran educational bene- 
fits to all veterans who entered, or who enter, 
military services from and after February 1, 
1955, and that such educational benefits be 
extended so long as the provisions of the 
draft law exist; and be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution that a copy thereof be mailed by the 
chief clerk of the house of representatives, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Congress from the State 
of New Mexico. 


House RESOLUTION 16 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to extend Public Law 
550, 82d Congress, relating to educa- 
tion and training benefits, to service men 
and women as long as the draft con- 
tinues 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
expressing the will of the citizenry by the 
enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong.) and Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 
1952 (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) recog- 
nized the justice, equity, and general value 
of a sound education and training program 
for the veterans of our country; and 
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Whereas the legislation enacted to provide 
such education and training benefits was 
for the purpose of restoring lost educational 
opportunities to those men and women who 
served in the Armed Forces of our country 
and has accomplished this purpose and has 
been an immeasurable factor in contributing 
to the economic security of our veterans and 
their families as well as to the security of 
the Nation as a result of the increase in our 
general educational level and in the profes- 
sional and technical skills of the veterans; 
and, 

Whereas the increased earning power of 
the veterans directly attributable to the pro- 
gram is resulting in payment of increased 
income taxes which will more than repay 
the total cost of the program; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the continuing 
involuntary military service program, Pub- 
lic Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlement 
to education and training benefits to all 
veterans who first entered service after 
January 31, 1955, which is grossly inequi- 
table: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

SECTION 1. That the Congress of the United 
States extend education and training bene- 
fits similar to the benefits provided by Pub- 
lic Law 550, 82d Congress, as amended, to 
all veterans of our country who served dur- 
ing any period in which involuntary mili- 
tary service is authorized, and urges the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation to accomplish this objective; 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the house send 
attested copies of this resolution to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the chair- 
men of the Education Committee of each 
House and to each Member of the Kentucky 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Attest: 

Troy B. STURGILL, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION II 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War 
II and of the Korean conflict have been 
educated under the provisions of the vet- 
erans’ education program established by the 
Federal Government; and 

‘Whereas many veterans were able to obtain 
further education through the benefits of 
the veterans’ education program which 
would not otherwise have been possible; and 

Whereas the education of millions of vet- 
erans has contributed to an increase in the 
educational level of this country and has 
produced a major national asset which has 
contributed much to the economy of this 
country; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved 
that increased income to veterans arising out 
of their higher educational level will more 
than reimburse the Treasury of the entire 
cost of the GI training program by 1970; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the educational benefits for 
persons serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas such Executive order has de- 
prived millions of Americans serving in the 
Armed Forces of the educational benefits 
previously extended to veterans; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving in 
the Armed Forces should be extended the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by vet- 
erans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
the investment in the education of such 
veterans will be more than repaid to the 
Public Treasury through increased taxes re- 
sulting from higher incomes of such vet- 
erans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 63d General 
Assembly of the State of Arkansas (the 
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House of Representatives concurring there- 
in), That the Arkansas General Assembly 
does hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to extend GI educational 
benefits to all veterans who entered, or who 
enter, military services from and after 
February 1, 1955, and that such educational 
benefits be extended so long as the provi- 
sions of the draft law exist; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That upon adoption of this 
resolution that a copy thereof be mailed, by 
the secretary of state, to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of Arkansas. 
Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to extend GI 
educational benefits to all veterans who 
entered, or who enter, military services 
from and after February 1, 1955, and 
that such educational benefits be extended 
so long as the provisions of the draft 
law exist 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War 
II and of the Korean conflict have been edu- 
cated under the provisions of the veterans’ 
education program established by the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas many veterans were able to obtain 
further education through the benefits of the 
veterans’ education program which would 
not otherwise have been possible; and 

Whereas the education of millions of vet- 
erans has contributed to an increase in the 
educational level of this country and has 
produced a major national asset which has 
contributed much to the economy of this 
country; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved 
that increased income to veterans arising 
out of their higher education level will more 
than reimburse the Treasury of the entire 
cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
by Executive order on January 31, 1955, 
stopped the educational benefits for persons 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas such Executive order has deprived 
millions of Americans serving in the Armed 
Forces of the educational benefits previously 
extended to veterans; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving 
in the Armed Forces should be extended the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by vet- 
erans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been deinonstrated that 
the investment in the education of such vet- 
erans will be more than repaid to the Public 
Treasury through increased taxes resulting 
from higher incomes of such veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the First Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii, regular 
session of 1961 (the House concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States be and is 
hereby respectfully requested to extend GI 
educational benefits to all veterans who 
entered, or who enter, military services 
from and after February 1, 1955, and that 
such educational benefits be extended so 
long as the provisions of the draft law exist; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States and to the Senators and 
Representative to Congress from Hawaii. 


H.R. 187 


Resolution memorializing Congress to ex- 
tend education benefits to certain veter- 
ans; and for other purposes 
Whereas millions of veterans of World War 

II and of the Korean conflict have been edu- 
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cated under the provisions of the veterans’ 
education program established by the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas many veterans were able to ob- 
tain further education through the benefits 
of the veterans’ education program which 
would not otherwise have been possible; and 

Whereas the education of millions of vet- 
erans has contributed to an increase in the 
educational level of this country and has 
produced a major national asset which has 
contributed much to the economy of this 
country; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved 
that increased income to veterans arising out 
of their higher education level will more 
than reimburse the National Treasury of the 
entire cost of the GI training program by 
1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the educational benefits for 
persons serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving 
in the Armed Forces should be extended the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by vet- 
erans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the 
investment in the education of such veterans 
will be more than repaid to the Public Treas- 
ury through increased taxes resulting from 
higher incomes of such veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Geor- 
gia, That this body does hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to extend 
GI educational benefits to all veterans who 
entered, or who enter, military services from 
and after February 1, 1955, and that such 
educational benefits be extended so long as 
the provisions of the draft law exist; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house is 
hereby instructed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the presiding officers of both 
branches of the U.S. Congress and a copy to 
each Member of the Georgia congressional 
delegation. 





REPORT ENTITLED “JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 169) 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 232, 86th Congress, 
2d session, as extended, I submit a re- 
port entitled “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
which I ask may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 





REPORT ENTITLED “NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 170) 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary I 
ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port entitled “National Penitentiaries,” 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 226, 86th 
Congress, 2d session, as extended, to- 
gether with supplemental views. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the supplemental 
views of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNSTON], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from South Carolina. 
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REPORT ENTITLED “THE FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL SYSTEM”—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE—SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 171) 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary I 
submit a report entitled “The Federal 
Judicial System,” pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 231, 86th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, as extended, together with sup- 
plemental views. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the supplemental 
views of the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. HrusKxal, and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEatTinG] be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Dr. Noah N. Langdale, Jr., of Georgia, to 
be a member of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange; 

Walter P. McConaughy, of Alabama, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State; 

Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Chile ; 

James Loeb, of New York, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Peru; 

Teodoro Moscoso, of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Venezuela. 

Leon B. Poullada, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Togo; 

Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Mexico; 
and 

Phillips Talbot, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

William P. Daniel, of Texas, to be Gov- 
ernor of Guam. 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Philip Elman, of Maryland, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a biographical 
sketch, relating to Mr. Elman, be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Pur ELMAN 


Born March 14, 1918, Paterson, N.J. 

A.B., College of City of New York, 1936; 
LL.B., Harvard, 1989 (member of editorial 
board, Harvard Law Review). 

Married: Ella M. Shalit of Fargo, N. Dak., 
December 21, 1947. 

Children: Joseph, 11; Peter, 9; Anthony, 6. 

Residence: 6719 Brigadoon Drive, Be- 
cont Md. (domiciled in Maryland since 

ye 

Admitted to bars of District of Columbia, 
New York, and U.S. Supreme Court. 
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Memberships: D.C. Bar Association, Amer 
ican Bar Association, Federal Bar Associ 
ation, Harvard Law School Association. 

Editor, Of Law and Men (papers and ad- 
dresses of Felix Frankfurter, 1939-56). 

Employment: 

Years 1939-40: Law clerk to Judge Calvert 
Magruder, U.S. Court of Appeals, Boston, 
Mass. 

Years 1940-41: Attorney, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. 

Years 1941-48: Law clerk to Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, U.S. Supreme Court. 

Years 1943-44: Assistant chairman, Balkan 
Area Committee, Office of Foreign Economic 
Coordination, State Department. 

Years 1944-45: Attorney, Solicitor General’s 
Office, Department of Justice. 

Years 1945-46: Legal adviser, Office of Mili- 
tary Government, Berlin, Germany (on tem- 
porary detail from Department of Justice). 

Year 1946 to date: Assistant to the Solicitor 
General. 

Has had principal staff responsibility in 
the Solicitor General’s Office for handling 
of antitrust and trade regulation cases in 
the Supreme Court, and has argued and 
briefed a large number of such cases before 
the Court, including Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (363 U.S. 536); 
Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation v. United States (362 US. 458); 
Klor’s, Inc. v. Broadway-Hale Stores (359 
U.S. 207); International Boxing Club v. 
United States (358 U.S. 242, 348 U.S. 236); 
Federal Maritime Board v. Isbrandtsen Co. 
(356 U.S. 481); United States v. Shubert 
(348 U.S. 22); United States v. Morton Salt 
Co. (338 U.S. 632). 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the executive reports 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
made today. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations which 
have been reported today from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 





DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert F. Woodward, of Min- 
nesota, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Chile. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
in Minnesota are very honored and 
pleased that Mr. Woodward has received 
this recognition. Heis a Foreign Service 
officer of career status. He is very com- 
petent, very able, and a personal friend 
of mine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp a biographical sketch re- 
lating to Mr. Woodward. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RoBERT F. WoopDWaRD 

Present position: Ambassador to Uruguay. 

Considered for: Ambassador to Chile. 

Born: October 1, 1908, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Education: A.B., University of Minnesota, 
1930; student, George Washington Univer- 
sity, 1941. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

1921-25: Office boy, Lindsay Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

1926-27: Part-time printer’s apprentice, 
Lindsay Bros. 

1927-28: Part-time manager, 
plant. 

1929: 
catalog. 

Government: 

1931: Appointed Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified vice consul of career and secre- 
tary in diplomatic service. 

1932: Vice consul, Winnipeg. 

1933: Foreign Service School; vice consul, 
Buenos Aires. 

1935: Vice consul: Ascuncion; vice consul, 
Buenos Aires. 

1936: Third secretary and vice consul, Bo- 
gota. 

1937: Vice consul, Rio de Janeiro. 

1939: Foreign Service officer, class 8; to 
Department. 

1941: Foreign Service officer, class 7; Act- 
ing Assistant Chief, Division of American 
Republics. 

1942: Assistant Chief, Division of Amer- 
ican Republics; consul; second secretary and 
consul, La Paz. 

1943: Foreign Service officer, class 6. 

1944: To Department; Acting Assistant 
Chief, Division of North and West Coast 
Affairs; second secretary, Guatemala. 

1945: Foreign Service officer, class 4; first 
secretary, Guatemala; counselor of Embassy, 
Havana. 

1946: Foreign Service officer, class 3. 

1947: To Department; Deputy Director, 
Office of American Republics Affairs. 

1948: Foreign Service officer, class 2. 

1949: Detailed to National War College. 

1950: Foreign Service officer, class 1; coun- 
selor of Embassy, Stockholm. 

1952: To Department; Chief, Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel. 

1953: Special assistant to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

1954: Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary to Costa Rica; Foreign Service 
Officer, career minister. 

1956: Member of U.S. delegation to attend 
inaugural ceremonies of President-elect of 
Panama. 

1957: Member of U.S. delegation to attend 
inaugural ceremonies of President-reelect of 
Dominican Republic. 

1958: Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary to Uruguay. 

Legal residence: Minneapolis, Minn. 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Teodoro Moscoso, of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Venezuela. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a biograph- 
ical sketch relating to Mr. Moscoso be 
printed in the Recorp. 


printing 
Assistant editor, farm machinery 
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There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Troporo Moscoso 


Present position: Economic Development 
Administrator of Puerto Rico. 

Considered for: Ambassador to Venezuela. 

Born: Barcelona, Spain, November 26, 1910. 

Education: B.S., University of Michigan, 
1932. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

Private industry, 1932-39." 

Municipal government, 1939-42." 

State government, 1942-61.* 

Legal Residence: 880 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a bio- 
graphical sketch relating to Mr. Mann 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THomas C. MANN 


Present position: Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Considered for: Ambassador to Mexico. 

Born: Laredo, Tex., November 12, 1912. 

Education: B.A. from Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., 1934; LL.B., 1934. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

1934-42: Practiced law in firm of Mann, 
Neel & Mann, Laredo, Tex. 

Government: 

1942: Entered Foreign Service and assigned 
to Montevideo. 

1943: Returned to Department as Assistant 
Chief of Economic Division; Special As- 
sistant to Assistant Secretary for American 
Republics Affairs; Chief, Division of River 
Plate Affairs. 

1947: Assigned to Caracas in charge of 
political and petroleum affairs. 

1950: Director, Office of Middle American 
Affairs, State Department. 

1950: Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. 

1953: Counselor of Embassy, 
Greece. 

1954: Counselor of Embassy, Guatemala, 
City, Guatemala. 

1955: Ambassador to El Salvador. 

1957: Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. 

1960: Assistant Secretary for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

Legal residence: Laredo, Tex. 


Athens, 





US. ADVISORY COMMISSION 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Noah N. Langdale, Jr., of 
Georgia, to be a member of the US. 
Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange. 


ON 


1 President, Moscoso Hns. & Co., Ponce, 
P.R., wholesale druggist. 

?Vice chairman and executive director, 
Ponce Housing Authority. 

*Administrator, Economic Development 
Administration, San Juan, P.R. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a biograph- 
ical sketch relating to Mr. Langdale be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NoaH LANGDALE, JR. 


Present position: President, Georgia State 
College of Business and Administration. 

Considered for: Member, U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange. 

Born: Valdosta, Ga., March 29, 1920. 

Education: A.B., University of Alabama, 
1941; LL.B., Harvard Law School, 1948; 
M.B.A., Harvard Graduate School of Admin- 
istration, 1950; LL.D., University of Ala- 
bama, 1959. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

1954-55: Instructor of economics and so- 
cial sciences at Valdosta State College. 

1955: Founded department of accounting, 
economics, secretarial science and business 


administration; served as departmental 
chairman. 
1955-57: Assistant professor, economics 


and social sciences, Valdosta State College. 

1957: President, Georgia State College of 
Business and Administration. 

Military: 1942-46: Served in U.S. Navy. 
Taught Navy mathematics at University of 
Georgia, and was an instructor in Navy 
subjects at other Navy installations. 

Legal residence: Georgia. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Walter P. McConaughy, of Ala- 
bama, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a biographi- 
cal sketch relating to Mr. McConaughy 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WaLTER P. McCoNauGHY 


Present position: Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
Korea. 

Considered for: 
State. 

Born: Montevallo, Ala., September 11, 1908. 

Education: A.B., Birmingham-Southern 
College, 1928; graduate student, Duke, 1930. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

1928-30: Teacher, Pike City High School, 
Brundidge, Ala. 

1929: Alabama College summer school, 
Montevallo. 

Government: 

1930: Appointed Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, vice consul of career, and sec- 
retary in diplomatic service, vice consul at 
Tampico, temporary. 

1932: Foreign Service school; vice consul 
at Kobe. 

1934: Vice consul at Taihoku, temporary. 

1935: Vice consul at Kobe. 

1937: Foreign Service officer, 
consul; consul at Kobe. 

1938: Consul at Osaka. 

1939: Foreign Service officer, class 7; con- 
sul at Nagasaki, temporary; consul at Osaka. 

1941: Second secretary at Peiping. 


Assistant Secretary of 


class 8; 
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1942: To Department; second secretary 
and consul at La Paz; Foreign Service officer, 
class 6; commercial attaché at La Paz. 

1944: To Department; second secretary and 
consul at Rio de Janeiro. 

1945: Foreign Service officer, class 5. 

1946: Foreign Service officer, class 4; first 
secretary at Rio de Janeiro in addition to 
duties as consul; Foreign Service officer, 
class 3. 

1947: Detailed to National War College. 

1948: Consul at Shanghai. 

1949: Consul general; Commendable Serv- 
ice Award. 

1950: Foreign Service officer, class 2; con- 
sul general at Hong Kong; also consul gen- 
eral, Macau. 

1952: Director, Office of Chinese Affairs, 


Department. 
1954: Foreign Service officer, class 1. 
1957: Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Burma. 
1959: Ambassador Extraordinary and 


Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Korea. 
Legal resident of: Montevallo, Ala. 





DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James Leob, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Peru. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that following the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Leob a letter I had 
written to the chairman of the commit- 
tee concerning the nominee’s qualifica- 
tions be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aprit 15, 1961. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that I will 
not be able to attend the meeting of the 
Foreign Relations Committee on Monday, 
April 17. I must be in New York City to 
participate in the Africa Freedom Day pro- 
gram, a commitment that I made several 
weeks ago. 

One of the nominations in which I have a 
particular interest is that of Mr. James 
Leob of Saranac Lake, N.Y. I have known 
Mr. Loeb for about 15 years and regard him 
as an able and thoughtful student of inter- 
national affairs and American foreign policy. 

Mr. Leob has given particular attention to 
our political and economic relationships 
with Latin American countries. He is well 
known and highly respected by many of the 
progressive and democratic leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere. His ability to speak 
Spanish and his knowledge of the economic 
and social patterns of the Latin American 
countries add to his qualifications for the 
important assignment as Ambassador to 
Peru. 

Mr. James Leob is known as an effective 
anti-Communist and a dedicated and vigor- 
ous exponent of liberal democracy. His wide 
acquaintanceship with leaders in the trade 
union movement, the farm cooperatives, the 
universities, and the business and profes- 
sional communities of several Latin Amer- 
ican countries will surely add to his effective- 
ness as our Ambassador. 

The President has selected a good and able 
man in Mr. Leob. I strongly support this 
nomination and urge favorable action by 
the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a biographi- 
cal sketch relating to Mr. Loeb be printed 
iu the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JAMES LOEB 


Present position: Newspaper publisher. 

Considered for: Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Peru. 

Born: August 18, 1908, at Chicago, Tl. 

Education: A.B. degree from Dartmouth 
College in 1929; M.A. degree from North- 
western University in 1931; Ph. D. from 
Northwestern University in 1936. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

1930-34 and 1935-36: Faculty, Northwest- 
ern University. 

1937-41: Faculty, Townsend Harris High 
School which was affiliated with the City 
College, New York, N.Y. 

1941-51: National secretary of Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

1952: Executive assistant to Averell Harri- 
man. 

1953 to present: Coowner of Adirondack 
Daily Enterprise of Saranac Lake, N.Y. 

1960 to present: Coowner of weekly, Lake 
Placid News. 

Government: 

1951-52: Consultant to the President's 
Counsel, Charles Murphy. 

Legal residence: 146 Riverside Drive, Sara- 
nac Lake, N.Y. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Phillips Talbot, of the District 
of Columbia, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objections, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a biographical sketch re- 
lating to Mr. Talbot. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PHILLIPS TALBOT 


Present position: Consultant, Bureau of 
Near East and South Asian Affairs. 

Considered for: An Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Born: Pittsburgh, Pa., June 7, 1915. 

Education: B.A. and B.S.J., University of 
Illinois, 1936; School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London, 1938-39; Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1954. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

1936-38: Reporter, Chicago Daily News. 

1946-48: Foreign correspondent in Asia. 

1949-50: Brief term as foreign correspond- 
ent in Asia. 

1948-50: Visiting assistant professor of 
Political science, University of Chicago. 

1951-52: Visiting lecturer at Columbia. 

1959: Visiting professor of Asian studies, 
Summer session, University of Hawaii. 


1951-61: Executive director, American 
Universities field staff. 

Government: 1951-52: Brief consultant 
Period with ECA. 

Military: 

1936-38: First lieutenant, Illinois Na- 


tional Guard, 33d Division. 

1941-46: USNR, lieutenant, junior grade, 
to lieutenant commander. 

Legal residence: District of Columbia. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Leon B. Poullada, of California, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Togo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a biographical 
sketch relating to Mr. Poullada be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEON B. POULLADA 


Present position: Deputy Director, Office of 
South Asian Affairs, Department of State. 

Considered for: U.S. Ambassador to the 
Republic of Togo. 

Born: April 13, 1913, at Santa Rosa, N. Mex. 

Education: Southwestern University, LL. 
B., 1940; University of Hawaii (oriental 
studies), 1945; American University, 1946—47; 
University of Pennsylvania (south Asian re- 
gional studies) M.A., 1955. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government: 

1933-40: Legal assistant and U.S. repre- 
sentative for a Latin American law firm 
(Romero & Rosas). 

1939: Admitted to the bar of California. 

1945: Admitted to the bar of the US. 
Supreme Court. 

Military: After his graduation, Mr. Poul- 
lada joined the U.S. Army, serving with a 
combat unit from 1940 to 1943. From 1943 
to 1945 he was Chief of the Army Library 
Service for the Pacific Theater of Operation. 
Late in 1947 and during 1948 he was chief 
counsel at the war crimes trials in Dachau, 
Germany. Mr. Poullada left the Army in 
1948 after having attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Government: Mr. Poullada entered the 
Foreign Service in 1948. After a brief tour 
in the Department, he was assigned to Co- 
lombo in September of 1948. Two years later 
he returned to the Department, and in June 
of 1951 was detailed for special south Asian 
language and area studies to the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he received his 
M.A. degree. Following the completion of 
his course work in 1952 Mr. Poullada was 
reassigned abroad as consul in Lahore. He 
was transferred to Kabul, Afghanistan, in 
1954 where he served as economic counselor 
until 1957. Returning to the Department 
once more, Mr. Poullada served as Officer in 
Charge of Economic Affairs for South Asia. 
After 2 years in that post he was appointed 
Deputy Director of the Office of South Asian 
Affairs. 

Legal residence: 4829 Topeka Drive, Tar- 
zana, Calif. 


Mr. KUCHEL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I take particular pride in the 
nomination by the President and the 
confirmation by the Senate of Leon B. 
Poullada, of California, to be American 
Ambassador to the Republic of Togo. I 
have the pleasure of calling Ambassador 
Poullada my friend. He is an excellent 
example of a young American who, hav- 
ing served in the Armed Forces of our 
country, dedicated his lifetime to a ca- 
reer of public service to the people of 
the United States. Leon Poullada brings 
to his new responsibilities a great ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and experience 
gained abroad, where, in varying capaci- 
ties, he represented our Government. 
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Several years ago I recall his telling 
me that when he was a member of our 
diplomatic staff in Afghanistan, his 
children were born in the same thatched 
hut which housed natives in the area 
where he lived. 

I believe the service which Americans 
render to their country abroad in offi- 
cial capacities many times constitutes a 
rather unsung labor. So on the occa- 
sion of the Senate giving its unanimous 
approval to the nomination by the Presi- 
dent of Leon B. Poullada, of Californie, 
to represent us in that relatively new 
country, the Republic of Togo, I take 
great pleasure in saluting not only Am- 
bassador Poullada particularly, but those 
dedicated men and women who make 
the Foreign Service the excellent agency 
of freedom which it continues to be. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
comments appear in the Recorp at the 
time the Senate was in executive session 
and approving the nomination of Am- 
bassador Poullada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. 
Humpurey, Mr. Wrutiams of New 
Jersey, Mr. Pett, Mr. SmirH of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. ENGLE): 

8S. 1633. A bili to establish a Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CrarkK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1634. A bill to authorize the payment 
of pension to certain veterans of World War 
I; to the Committee om Finance. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S.1635. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct expenses paid during the taxable 
year for repair, maintenance, alterations and 
additions to his residence; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 1636. A bill for the relief of Cleo A. 
Dekat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Carson when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

8.1637. A bill for the relief of Viktor 
Jaanimets; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1638. A bill for the relief of Felix Le- 
dina Mendoza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) : 

S. 1639. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 23, 1958, an act to clarify the appli- 
cation of section 507 of the Classification 
Act of 1949 with respect to the preserva- 
tion of the rates of basic compensation of 
certain officers or employees in cases involv- 
ing downgrading actions; 

S. 1640. A bill to amend the disability re- 
tirement provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act; and 

S. 1641. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Government Employees Training Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1642. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hertha 
L. Wohimuth; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1643. A bill to improve and protect farm 
prices and farm income, to increase farmer 
participation in the development of farm 
programs, to adjust supplies of agricultural 
commodities in line with the requirements 
therefor, to improve distribution and expand 
exports of agricultural commodities, to 
liberalize and extend farm credit services, 
to protect the interest of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 1644. A bill to provide for the indexing 
and microfilming of certain records of the 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
in Alaska in the collections of the Library 
of Congress; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1645. A bill for the relief of Clarinda da 

Veiga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1646. A bill to authorize the Rio Grande 
Railway and Bridge System to construct, 
maintain, and operate toll bridges across the 
Rio Grande near Pharr, Tex.; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1647. A bill to add federally owned lands 
to and exclude federally owned lands from, 
the Cedar Breaks National Monument, Utah, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 1648. A bill to authorize acceptance of 
an amendment to the articles of agreement 
of the International Finance Corporation 
permitting investment in capital stock; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLBrIcHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and 
Mr. Moss) : 

S. 1649. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Hydraulics of Irrigation Structures 
Laboratory; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8.1650. A bill to promote safe driving, 
to eliminate the reckless and financially ir- 
responsible driver from the highways, to 
provide for the indemnification of certain 
persons suffering injury or loss as a result 
of the operation of motor vehicles by un- 
insured motorists, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1651. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to dele- 
gate the function of approving contracts 
not exceeding $100,000; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
BEALL) (by request): 

8.1652. A bill to incorporate the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy Bowl Game; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

8.1653. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit travel in aid of 
racketeering enterprises; 

S. 1654. A bill to amend section 1073 of 
title 18, United States Code, the Fugitive 
Felony Act; 

S. 1655. A bill to amend chapter 95 of ti- 
tle 18, United States Code, to permit the 
compelling of testimony under certain con- 
ditions and the granting of immunity from 
prosecution in connection therewith; 

S. 1656. A bill to amend chapter 50 of title 
18, United States Code, with respect to the 
transmission of bets, wagers, and related 
information; 

8.1657. A bill to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat interstate 
crime and to assist the States in the en- 
forcement of their criminal laws by pro- 
hibiting the interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia; 

S. 1658. A bill to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 2, 1951, prohibiting the transportation 
of gambling devices in interstate and for- 
eign commerce; 

S. 1659. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of United 
States marshals; 

S. 1660. A bill to amend section 1871 of 
title 28, United States Code, to increase the 
subsistence and limit mileage allowances 
of grand and petit jurors; 

S. 1661. A bill to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the U.S. courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against the 
orders of certain administrative agencies; 

S. 1662. A bill to provide that the district 
courts shall be always open for certain pur- 
poses, to abolish terms of court and to regu- 
late the sessions of the courts for trans- 
acting judicial business; and 

S. 1663. A bill to amend the venue re- 
quirements in suits to recover for frauds 
committed against the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1664. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act in order to prohibit the taking effect 
of certain proposed rate increases by nat- 
ural-gas companies; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1665. A bill to amend chapter 73 of title 
18, United States Code, with respect to ob- 
struction of investigations and inquiries; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. METCALF, Mr. McGEE, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Dovusc.tas, Mr. Brrp of West Virginia, 
and Mr. Hickey) : 

S. 1666. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act in order to remove the ex- 
emption with respect to certain mines em- 
ploying no more than 14 individuals; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1667. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for fur- 
ther delegation of duties to employee boards; 
and 

S. 1668. A bill to authorize the imposition 
of forfeitures for certain violations of the 
rules and regulations of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in the common 
carrier and safety and special flelds; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1669. A bill to provide that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall prescribe 
rules, standards, and instructions for the 
installation, inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of certain parts on railroad cars, and 
to require carriers by railroad to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condition, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1670. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, insure the protection of 
the public interest, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. CLarRK, Mr. Hart, and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1671. A bill to authorize the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to assist 
States and local public bodies to acquire 
land in urban areas for preservation as open- 
space land or for planned future public or 
private development; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution providing for 
acceptance by the United States of Ameri- 
ca of the Agreement for the Establishment of 
the Caribbean Organization signed by the 
Governments of the Republic of France, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and the United States of America; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing, as recommended by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his message transmitted 
today to the Congress. 

It gives me particular pride to be 
authorized by the President to act as the 
principal Senate sponsor of this bill, be- 
cause I am among its earliest advocates. 
Long before I came to the Senate, when 
I was mayor of Philadelphia, I was urging 
this proposal upon my fellow mayors 
within the councils of the American 
Municipal Association and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. I contended then, as 
I do now, that the cities of America will 
not be able to solve their immense and 
pressing problems until the Federal Gov- 
ernment accords these problems proper 
recognition. 

Those of us who shared this point of 
view were able to prevail upon these two 
great organizations to endorse creation 
of a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. Since then, many other or- 
ganizations concerned with the problems 
of our urban centers have taken the same 
position. 

Mr. President, I am honored that the 
assistant majority leader, the able Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey], 
has joined me as cosponsor in introduc- 
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ing this measure. The Senator from 
Minnesota had completed his tour of 
duty as mayor of one of America’s great 
cities, Minneapolis, and had joined this 
body some years before I became mayor 
of Philadelphia. If I recall correctly, 
he introduced in the Senate one of the 
first measures to create a department 
dealing with urban matters ever pre- 
sented to the Congress. He has never 
lost his interest in urban affairs, even 
though he has also become one of this 
body’s leading authorities on the prob- 
lems of rural America, 

Three other Senators have already 
asked to join as cosponsors. One is the 
able junior Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Wi.i1aMs], who is the author of 
two major, pending bills which would 
assign important functions to the new 
Department—one, relating to Federal as- 
sistance for the improvement of mass 
transportation in metropolitan areas; 
the other, to create a program of assist- 
ance for the preservation of our fast- 
disappearing open space in these areas. 
The two other cosponsors are the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
and the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SmiITH], likewise a distin- 
guished former mayor, of the city of 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Because I am sure that many Senators 
will wish to join as cosponsors of this 
historic measure, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the desk for 2 
days, for additional sponsors. 

Mr. President, the Department of Ag- 
riculture was created more than a cen- 
tury ago, to concern itself with the well- 
being of rural America. This bill would 
give a spokesman for urban America a 
seat at the Cabinet table. It would ac- 
cord to the city dweller the same status 
and recognition that the farmer has en- 
joyed for more than a century. 

The new Department will not overlap 
or duplicate the work of any other De- 
partment. Its operating functions will 
be those currently assigned to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, plus such 
other functions as may be added by 
future legislation or reorganization 
plans. 

This bill in itself adds no new pro- 
grams or operations, nor does it trans- 
fer to the new Department any functions 
now vested in any agencies other than 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
It simply elevates the status of that 
Agency—just as the Federal Security 
Agency was elevated to become the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—and assigns to the new De- 
partment additional responsibility for 
leadership in coordination of all of the 
activities of the Federal Government as 
they aifect urban areas. 

This measure recognizes that the 
greatest social change in America in 
modern times—and especially in the 
years since World War Il—has been the 
explosive growth of our major metro- 
politan areas, bringing in its train a 
host of problems new in magnitude and 
complexity, if not in kind. I want to 
emphasize, however, that the new De- 
partment will be concerned, not only 
with the problems of our great metro- 
politan centers, but also with the prob- 
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lems of all urban areas, large and small, 
alike, incorporated or unincorporated. 

Mr. President, I hope the Congress 
will move rapidly to consider and enact 
this bill as part of President Kennedy’s 
program for America. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
we now proceeding in the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that I 
consider it a rare privilege to join him 
and the other Senators in the introduc- 
tion of this important measure. I be- 
lieve the bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. If 
so, it will come under the jurisdiction 
of the Subcommittee on Reorganization. 
It is my privilege to serve as the chair- 
man of that subcommittee. If the bill 
is thus referred, I shall within the very 
near future—this week—make arrange- 
ments for hearings to be held on the bill, 
so as to expedite its progress; and I 
shall attempt to report it as soon as the 
hearings on the bill are completed and 
action by the full committee is taken. 

I assure the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania of our complete cooperation in 
connection with forwarding the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. 
from Minnesota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 1633) to establish a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. CiarK (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


I thank the Senator 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 TO PERMIT 
DEDUCTION OF EXPENSES FOR 
REPAIRS TO HOMES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to grant a limited income tax deduction 
for expenditures for repair, mainte- 
nance, alterations, and additions to the 
residences of taxpayers. 

Over one-half of the families in the 
United States own their own homes. 
Many homes are badly in need of repair 
and modernization. Many families have 
outgrown their present homes or, for 
one reason or another, have permitted 
their homes to deteriorate. 

There are millions of substandard 
dwellings in the Nation which can, with 
some repair and improvement, be made 
modern. 

With increasing land values and the 
scarcity of building sites, many home- 
owners, particularly those of modest in- 
come, must necessarily purchase exist- 
ing homes instead of new homes. 
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The President has proposed a number 
of new housing programs, including a 
new FHA loan insurance program for re- 
pair and improvement of older homes, 
to prevent future slums. 

The bill which I am introducing would 
go one step further and would offer the 
homeowner an incentive to maintain his 
home and keep it in good repair, and, if 
necessary, add some additional living 
space. 

This bill would permit a homeowner 
to deduct, within defined limits, the ex- 
pense of repair and maintenance, addi- 
tions, and alterations to his residence. 

The bill would not permit a deduction 
for normal, everyday expense of mainte- 
nance, but, by using a formula similar to 
that provided in the present tax law for 
extraordinary medical expense, it would 
permit deduction of that expense which 
exceeds 3 percent of the adjusted gross 
income of the homeowner, but not to 
exceed $2,000 annually. 

This bill will encourage such home 
improvements such as the addition of a 
bedroom, the modernization of the kitch- 
en, replacing the roof, refinishing the 
attic, or other major improvements. 

In addition to providing an incentive 
for the homeowner to upgrade his home, 
this bill would provide a stimulus to the 
economy and increase employment. 

I do not believe that the bill would 
result in a loss of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, because the increased business 
generated by the bill would, in my opin- 
ion, more than offset the effect of the 
tax deductions by homeowners. 

Most important, the bill would ac- 
complish these results within the frame- 
work of our free enterprise system. 

The Governor of Kansas, has declared 
the week of April 23 as cleanup week. 

I offer this bill in furtherance of this 
fine program, and urge the members 
of the Senate Finance Committee to 
give it their careful consideration as an 
amendment to appropriate tax measures 
initiated in the other body. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, and I ask that the bill be 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1635) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a 
taxpayer to deduct expenses paid during 
the taxable year for repair, maintenance, 
alterations and additions to his resi- 
dence, introduced by Mr. CarLson, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part VII of subchapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by renum- 
bering section 217 as 218, and by adding af- 
ter section 216 the following new section: 
“SEc. 217. EXPENSE OF HoME Repair, MAIN- 

TENANCE, ALTERATIONS, AND AD- 
DITIONS 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DeEpucTION.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction the expenses paid by the tax- 
payer during the taxable year for the repair 
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and maintenance of, or alterations and addi- 
tions to the personal residerce of the tax- 
payer or his spouse. 

“(b) LaserraTion.— 

“(1) The deduction provided by subsec- 
tion (a) shall only be allowable to the ex- 
tent that the aggregate spent exceeds 3 per 
centum of the adjusted gross income of 
the taxpayer but in no event shall it exceed 
$2 


000. 

“(2) The deduction provided for in sub- 
section (a) shall only be applicable to ex- 
penses which are— 

“(A) not otherwise allowable as deduc- 
tions in computing taxable income under 
section 63(a) (defining taxable income); 
and 


“(B) not allowable as a reduction of ad- 
justed sales price under section 1034. 

“(c) Persona RESIDENCE OF THE TAXPAY- 
ER.—The term ‘personal residence of the tax- 
payer’ shall mean the real property owned 
by the taxpayer or by his spouse or both (at 
the time of the repair, maintenance, alter- 
ation and additions) which is occupied by 
them or either of them as their principal 
residence.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by striking out the last line and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Sec. 217. Expense of home repair, main- 
tenance, and alterations, and 
additions. 

“ ‘Sec. 218. Cross references.’ 

“(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to expenses 
paid during taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1960.” 





PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO VIKTOR 
JAANIMETS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to grant permanent residence 
to Viktor Jaanimets, the Russian seaman 
who walked off the Soviet ship Baltika 
in New York Harbor last October to ob- 
tain political asylum. 

Jaanimets’ dramatic flight to freedom 
created a sensation in the midst of the 
United Nations General Assembly meet- 
ing attended by Premier Khrushchev and 
other heads of states. Jaanimets was a 
sailor aboard the Baltika which brought 
Premier Khrushchev to New York. On 
October 10, 1960, he slipped past fellow 
crewmembers and with the help of the 
International Rescue Committee and the 
Estonia Relief Committee, he contacted 
U.S. authorities. He was declared a 
political refugee and was given permis- 
sion to remain “temporarily” in the 
United States. 

Under Jaanimets’ present status, he 
cannot leave the United States and at- 
tempt to reenter without encountering 
difficulties. If granted permanent resi- 
dence, he will be eligible to apply for U.S. 
citizenship. He will also be able to ap- 
peal to Soviet authorities to grant exit 
permits to his relatives in Estonia if they 
wish to join him here. 

Jaanimets recently wrote a letter to me 
thanking me for my efforts to obtain 
permanent residence for him in the 
United States. In the letter, Jaanimets 
said: 

I had tremendous luck to escape from the 
Baltika in New York * * * from slavery to 
freedom. I am grateful to the United States 
and all of the Americans who did help me on 
my flight to freedom. 

Jaanimets is employed by Rotating 
Components, Inc., 259-269 Green Street, 
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Brooklyn, and is training to become an 
experienced toolmaker. 

Mr. President, one of the finest things 
we can do is to encourage young people 
like Viktor Jaanimets who thirst for 
freedom to realize its blessings in Amer- 
ica, as an example to all their fellow 
countrymen that there is hope for free- 
dom for them all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Vik- 
tor Jaanimets, introduced by Mr. Javits, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
short while ago the President sent to the 
Congress a message on the proposed 
farm bill. It is my purpose to introduce 
the bill this morning, and it is my hope 
that we shall be able to start hearings on 
the bill within the next 2 weeks. 

The bill provides for supply adjust- 
ment and price stabilization, extension 
and improvement of Public Law 480, 
consolidation and improvement of loan 
authorities administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration, and extension of 
the Great Plains and school milk pro- 
grams. ‘The supply adjustment and price 
stabilization programs provided by the 
bill would be developed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the aid of national 
farmer advisory committees, trans- 
mitted to Congress and become effective 
if not disapproved by resolution of either 
House of Congress. Producers would 
then vote on any marketing quotas or 
orders provided for by such programs. 

I send the bill to the desk for appro- 
priate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1643) to improve and pro- 
tect farm prices and farm income, to 
increase farmer participation in the de- 
velopment of farm programs, to adjust 
supplies of agricultural commodities in 
line with the requirements therefor, to 
improve distribution and expand exports 
of agricultural commodities, to liberalize 
and extend farm credit services, to pro- 
tect the interest of consumers, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. EL- 
LENDER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. American agricul- 
ture is the most efficient agriculture in 
the world. It is the most productive 
agriculture in the world, and yet ironi- 
cally the problems in agriculture have 
multiplied almost in direct relationship 
to the increase in productivity and effi- 
ciency. However, in spite of the prob- 
lems the fact is that American agricul- 
ture has made a substantial contribution 
to the strength of our Nation. Farm 
production has increased tremendously. 
Since 1940 farm output has increased by 
57 percent. One farmworker in 1940 
produced enough to feed 11 people. To- 
day one agricultural worker produces 
enough for 25 Americans, an increase of 
118 percent. 

As a result, consumers have benefited 
tremendously from agriculture resource- 
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fulness. During the years between 1952 
and 1960 the cost of living, exclusive of 
food, increased by 15 percent, but the 
cost of the typical market basket of food 
increased by only 2 percent. The con- 
sumer in the United States works fewer 
hours to feed himself and his family 
than in any other country. He is able 
to buy a balanced and varied diet for 
approximately one-fifth of his take-home 
Pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Louisiana suspend? The 
3 minutes allotted to the Senator have 
expired. The Senate is still in the 
morning hour. If the bill is laid before 
the Senate at this point, the Senate will 
be under time limitation. Is there a re- 
quest that the Senator may proceed for 
a certain additional time before the bill 
is laid before the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana be permitted to proceed, 
because he is introducing an important 
piece of proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For how 
long? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For approximately 
15 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request that the Senator 
from Louisiana be permitted to proceed 
for an additional 15 minutes before the 
bill is laid down and time is controlled 
during the morning hour? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. 

The Department reports that a meal 
of beef, potatoes, cabbage, bread, butter, 
milk, and fruit for four people can be 
purchased by the average industrial 
worker in the United States for 1 hour’s 
wages. In Germany and England that 
meal would take over 2 hours’ work; in 
Austria, 4 hours; in France, 4% hours; 
and in Italy, over 5 hours. 

The economy generally has been bene- 
fited by agriculture. Farming is our 
largest industry. It employs 12 times 
as many people as work in steel and 
9 times as many as in the auto- 
mobile industry. Each year farmers 
spend some $40 billion for production 
goods and services needed on farms and 
for the consumer goods used by our 
farm families. Over 6 million people 
are employed in the manufacture and 
distribution of supplies that farmers 
use. Each year farmers spend about 
$3 billion for new trucks, tractors, and 
automobiles and other farm machinery. 
They spend about $3%% billion for fuels, 
lubricants, and repairs of motor vehicles 
and machinery. These expenditures 
contribute materially to the welfare of 
our Nation’s economy. 

There is no doubt that Americans are 
the best fed and best clothed people in 
the world and at the lowest relative 
cost. I can testify to that fact, because 
over the past 12 years it has been my 
privilege to visit every country in the 
world except one, Albania. I can cer- 
tainly certify that the standard of liv- 
ing in America is far superior to that 
of any other country in the world. 

Instead of scarcity, our great country 
is blessed with an abundance brought 
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about by an agriculture that is the most 
efficient in the world, envied by the Rus- 
sians and others. 

But in spite of their efficiency and 
productivity, farmers have not shared 
fully in the prosperity to which they 
have contributed. Under our system of 
free enterprise and initiative, we ex- 
pect success to bring an appropriate 
reward. 

But what have farmers realized? 
Well, farm output in 1960 was 19 per- 
cent higher than in 1952, but realized 
net farm income was 19 percent lower. 
And farm family incomes today are 
lower relative to the rest of our popula- 
tion than they have been at any time 
since the 1930’s. 

American farmers are living in an age 
of technological explosion. Caught up 
in the technological revolution on the 
one hand and rising costs on the other, 
the average farmer has tried to solve his 
income problem by increasing his out- 
put. Chronically low farm prices in the 
last decade have not caused the average 
farmer to reduce production. On the 
contrary, the average farmer has in- 
creased production substantially. While 
he has increased his output, he has not 
been able to increase his income. But 
for price supports, farm income would 
have been substantially lower. 

The farm program of the 1950’s has 
little support from anyone. Farmers 
do not like it because there are no pros- 
pects for increased income. Taxpayers 
do not like it because it is wasteful and 
ineffective, and Congress does not like 
it because it is needlessly costly and ac- 
complishes little. It has failed because 
it has not adjusted supplies. 

Every responsible study I have seen 
indicates that unless some remedial ac- 
tion is taken, supplies will continue to 
accumulate in Government hands in the 
future. 

The program submitted by the Presi- 
dent is designed to achieve economic 
equality for agriculture. 

This legislation would establish the 
ground rules and guidelines under which 
supply adjustment programs would be 
developed and placed into operation. It 
provides that when corrective action is 
necessary with respect to any commodity 
or group of commodities, a committee of 
producers, including producer represent- 
atives of the farm organizations and a 
consumer representative, would be se- 
lected to consult with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the development of a 
program. The Secretary would make 
recommendations to the President. If 
the President approved of the program, 
it would be submitted to Congress. 

Only after approval by the President, 
approval by the Congress, and approval 
by a two-thirds vote of the producers 
themselves, would the program become 
binding upon all farmers producing the 
commodity. 

The new program advanced by this 
administration would assist Congress 
and the Agricultural Committees of Con- 
gress in carrying out their functions and 
responsibilities. 

The fixing of support levels and the 
method of providing support under the 
new stabilization authority, the promul- 
gation of programs providing for the is- 
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suance of national marketing orders, and 
other matters involving these new types 
of programs would be subject to the final 
approval of Congress. 

But, the details of such programs 
would be carefully developed by the pro- 
ducer committees and by the Secretary 
before coming to Congress. 

Thus, the Congress would be able to 
carry out its authority and respons‘bility 
more effectively by devoting its attention 
to the broad policy questions and impli- 
cations of recommended programs and 
not become involved in interminable dis- 
cussion of the minute details involved. 

Under the President’s proposal, pro- 
grams could be developed to meet differ- 
ent needs and conditions by utilizing a 
variety of methods many of which have 
already proved their usefulness. It 
would be the responsibility of the Ad- 
visory Committee to adapt those methods 
to a program that would meet the needs 
of the farmers producing the commodi- 
ties and it would be the responsibility of 
the Secretary to consider, in addition, 
the interrelationship between commodi- 
ties, the potential affect on our economy 
as a whole, and the national welfare. 

Title I of the bill deals with supply 
adjustment and price stabilization. It 
is divided into five subtitles. 

Subtitle A provides for the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
a national farmer advisory committee 
for any commodity or group of com- 
modities whenever such action appears 
desirable. At least two-third of its mem- 
bers would be appointed by the Secre- 
tary from among producers nominated 
by county ASC committees. One mem- 
ber would be a consumer representative, 
and the balance would be appointed 
from farm organization nominees. 
These committees would be used by the 
Secretary in developing supply adjust- 
ment and price stabilization programs 
for the commodities for which they were 
formed. 

Subtitle B extends marketing order 
authority to all agricultural commodi- 
ties, but not to any additional products 
of such commodities; and provides for 
national marketing orders and market- 
ing orders imposing marketing quotas 
on producers. 

Subtitle C provides authority for mar- 
keting quotas for any agricultural com- 
modity, as well as subdivisions and 
groups of such commodities. Such 
quotas might be on a quantitative basis, 
such as bushels, or production unit basis, 
such as acres. 

Subtitle D authorizes price suppegt at 
such level, not in excess of 90 percent 
of parity, as will result in fair and equi- 
table treatment of producers through 
loans, purchases, compensatory pay- 
ments, diversion payments and other op- 
erations; ard extends the National Wool 
Act of 1954 for 3 years. Compensa- 
tory payments could be used to support 
income only in the case of commodities 
subject to a supply adjustment program 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as reenacted and amended, or a farm 
marketing quota under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. If a national 
supply adjustment order or marketing 
quota is disapproved by producers, the 
price support could not be above 50 per- 
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cent of parity in the case of corn or a 
nonbasic commodity, and would be 50 
percent of parity and restricted to co- 
operators in the case of cotton, rice, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, or wheat. 

I wish to point out that this provision 
is similar to what has been in the law for 
quite some time—in fact, ever since the 
law has been on the statute books. 

Subtitle E requires, except with re- 
spect to the 1962 wheat crop, that any 
program involving a national marketing 
order, a marketing order providing for 
producer quotas, a marketing quota un- 
der the new authority provided by the 
bill, or a price stabilization operation un- 
der the new authority provided by the 
bill must be transmitted to Congress; 
and such program shall not become ef- 
fective if a resolution of disfavor is 
adopted within 60 days by either House. 
Any marketing order or quota thereafter 
issued pursuant to such a program would 
be submitted to producer referendum. 

Title II of the bill amends Public Law 
480 of the 83d Congress. The principal 
changes it would make would be to ex- 
tend titles I and II for 5 years until De- 
cember 31, 1966, and provide additional 
title I authority of $7.5 billion for the 
5-year period. Of the $7.5 billion, not 
more than $2.5 billion could be com- 
mitted in any one year. 

Title III consolidates and improves the 
lending authorities administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration. It is 
generally similar in purpose to H.R. 
11761, which was passed by the House 
last year. 

Mr. President, the bill was considered 
by the Senate last year, and there was 
slight objection to it. However, I be- 
lieve that this year it will be enacted 
without opposition. 

Title IV contains provisions dealing 
with farmer cooperatives and extending 
the Great Plains and school milk pro- 
grams. Cooperatives would be author- 
ized to act jointly in performing acts 
which they might lawfully perform in- 
dividually. They would also be author- 
ized to acquire the assets of, or consoli- 
date or merge with, other cooperatives 
or associations in the same or related 
lines of commerce unless the effect of 
such action would be substantially to 
lessen competition, or to tend to create 
a@monopoly. The Great Plains program 
would be extended by making December 
31, 1971, the last day on which contracts 
under that program could be entered 
into, rather than the latest termination 
date for any such contracts. The con- 
tracts then might run as long as until 
December 31, 1981. The school milk 
program would be made permanent. It 
could be financed with Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds for an additional 
year, with a $10 million increased au- 
thorization for fiscal 1962 of $105 mil- 
lion. After fiscal 1962 it would be 
carried out with funds appropriated in 
such amounts as might be necessary. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a digest of the Agricultural Act of 1961, 
which outlines the provisions of the bill 
I have just introduced, and also a state- 
ment transmitted to the President of the 
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United States by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the digest 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Dicest or AcricutruraL Act or 1961 


I. Farmer Advisory Committees (title I, 
subtitle A of bill): 

1. Each committee represents single com- 
modity or group of commodities. 

2. Committee members appointed by Sec- 
retary from nominees selected by county 
ASC committees and from nominees of farm 
organizations. 

(a) Nominees selected by geographical 
areas to assure fair representation. 

(b) Only bona fide farmers eligible (60 
percent of gross income from farming). 

3. Number of committee members and 
length of term discretionary with Secretary. 

4. Secretary would consult and advise with 
committee with respect to policies and pro- 


grams. 

II. Marketing orders (title I, subtitle B of 
bill) : 

1. Extends act to all agricultural com- 
modities but limits coverage of “products” 
of such commodities to those products cov- 
ered by present law. 

2. Provides for two types of marketing 
orders— 

(a) Regional or national order permitted 
under present promulgation hearing pro- 
cedure. 

(i) Any such national order, or any such 
regional or national order establishing pro- 
ducer quotas or allotments, permitted only— 

(A) after consultation with advisory com- 
mittee and approval by the President, and 

(B) after congressional review as provided 
in subtitle E of this title. 

(b) National orders permitted without 
promulgation hearing procedure— 

(i) after consultation with advisory com- 
mittee and approval by the President, and 

(ii) after congressional review as provided 
in subtitle E of this title. 

(c) Producer approval required of all 
marketing orders. 

(dad) Orders may regulate volume, size, 
quality, pack, etc., for any commodity, other 
than milk, and may so regulate milk under 
order of type specified in (b) above. 

(e) Orders fixing minimum prices to pro- 
ducers limited to milk but may be included 
in any type of order for milk. 

3. Permits producer allotments or quotas 
for any commodity. 

4. Authorizes expanded programs of mar- 
keting research and development for all 
commodities. 

III, Marketing quotas (title I, subtitle C 
of bill): 

1. Includes new provision under which 
marketing quotas may be established for 
any agricultural commodity— 

(a) after consultation with advisory com- 
mittee and approval by the President, 

(b) after congressional review as provided 
in subtitle E of this title, and 
a (c) after approval by producers in referen- 

jum. 

2. National quota would provide for nor- 
mal supply, subject to adjustments to pre- 
vent undue restrictions on marketing and 
gradual reduction of excess stocks. 

3. Permits breakdown of national quota to 
States, counties, and farms on the basis of 
acreage or other production units, or on 
basis of commodity units (bushels, pounds, 
or bales). 

4. Authorizes exemptions by— 

(a) permitting quotas to be limited to 
commercial areas, and 

(b) permitting small producer to market 
without restriction. 

5. Marketing quotas would be established 
for basic commodities under existing law 
unless— 

(a) producers elected to come under new 
quota provisions, or 
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(b) disapproved quotas in a referendum. 

IV. Price stabilization (title I, subtitle D 
of the bill): 

1. Provides variety of methods for support- 
ing commodities, but payments to producers 
as a method of price support would be lim- 
ited to commodities covered by a marketing 
order or a marketing quota. 

(a) Payments of all kinds to producers 
subject to specified limitations 

2. Any price operation under this new 
authority could be carried out only— 

(a) after consultation with advisory com- 
mittee and approval by the President, and 

(b) after congressional review as provided 
in subtitle E of this title. 

3. Level of price support could not exceed 
90 percent of parity price of commodity. 

4. Price support for any commodity for 
which a marketing order or a marketing 
quota was voted down by producers would 
be limited to 50 percent of parity. 

5. Wool Act extended for 3 years to March 
31, 1965. 

V. Congressional review (title I, subtitle E 
of bill): 

1. Any of the following would be submit- 
ted to the Congress and become effective 
(subject to condition stated in 2. below) if 
not disapproved by resolution of either 
House within 60 days— 

(a) any national marketing order, or any 
other order providing for producer quotas 
or allotments, under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, 

(b) a marketing quota program under the 
new part VII, subtitle B of title III of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, or 

(c) a price or income stabilization opera- 
tion formulated under title VI of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

2. Any order or quota under (a) or (b) 
subject to producer approval before being 
made effective. 

VI. Agricultural trade development (title 
II of bill): 

1. Amends title I of Public Law 480 (83d 
Cong.) to— 

(a) extend title for 5 years through De- 
cember 31, 1966. 

(b) provide authorization of $7.5 billion 
with limit of $2.5 billion for any 1 calen- 
dar year, 

(c) authorize establishment of national 
food reserve in undeveloped countries, 

(d) place in the President authority here- 
tofore exercised by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to determine nations with whom agree- 
ments shall be negotiated, and 

2. Amends title II of such law to— 

(a) extend title for 5 years through De- 
cember 31, 1966, 

(b) extend authority for economic devel- 
opment for 5 years through December 31, 
1966, 

(c) continue present authorization of $300 
million, plus carryover, 

(d) permit acquisition of commodities 
from private stocks (as well as from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks), and 

(e) make annual limitation applicable to 
amount programed rather than amount 
spent. 

3. Amends title IV of such law to— 

(a) place responsibility for foreign agree- 
ments in President rather than in Secretary 
of Agriculture, 

(b) expand purposes for which sales may 
be made, and 

(c) make certain provisions of title I re- 
lating to foreign currency sales (safeguard- 
ing usual marketings, use of private trade 
channels, etc.) applicable to sales under title 
IV of Public Law 480. 

VII. Agricultural credit (title III of bill) — 
Consolidates, improves and reenacts existing 
authorities of Farmers Home Administration 
for real estate, operating, and emergency 
loans as follows: 

1. Real estate loans: 
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(a) May be made to owner-operators of not 
larger than family farms for acquisition, im- 
provement and refinancing. 

(b) Available to all farmowners for soil 
and water conservation measures. 

(c) May be made to certain nonprofit as- 
sociations for soil and water conservation, 
drainage, and flood control, with loan limit 
of $2,500,000 (increase from $250,000). 

(ad) Removes limit on loans to individuals 
for land acquisition. 

(e) Increases insured loans from 90 per- 
cent to 100 percent of normal value of the 
farm. 

(f) Authorizes loans on long-term lease- 
hold interest. 

(g) Provides interest rate of not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent. 

2. Operating loans— 

(a) Increases loan limit from $20,000 to 
$50,000 and term of loan from 10 to 15 years. 

(b) Authorizes loans to nonprofit associa- 
tions for purchase of farm equipment to be 
rented or sold to farmers. 

(c) Authorizes participation loans with 
private lenders. 

(ad) Provides interest rate of not to exceed 
5 percent, 

3. Emergency loans— 

(a) Authorized in areas suffering from 
natural or economic disaster conditions. 

(b) Provides interest rate of not to exceed 
3 percent. 

VIII. General: 

1. Reaffirms congressional policy of aiding 
and encouraging farmer cooperatives and 
specifically permits such cooperatives to ac- 
quire, or merge or consolidate with, other 
cooperatives and other corporations under 
certain circumstances. 

2. Authorizes contracts under the Great 
Plains conservation program to be entered 
into for the period ending December 31, 1971. 

3. Authorizes Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, to expend $105 million in carry- 
ing out the special milk program for chil- 
dren. Provides authorization for appropria- 
tions for this special milk program for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962, and each 
fiscal year thereafter. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1961. 
To: The President, The White House. 
From: The Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In transmitting to 
you, for submission to the Congress, the 
draft of a bill that incorporates the major 
recommendations that you made in your 
message on agriculture, I wish to emphasize 
the importance of prompt enactment of this 
entire legislative program. 

It is imperative—in the interest of farmers, 
consumers, taxpayers, and the American 
economy as a whole—that we inaugurate a 
broad program for American agriculture 
without delay. We can neither ask for nor 
expect an indefinite continuation of pro- 
grams and policies under which the US. 
Government pays ever-increasing amounts 
for stockpiles of commodities that threaten 
to become ever more unmanageable. Nor 
can we either ask or expect that the Ameri- 
can farmer—the world’s most efficient pro- 
ducer of an abundance of the most basic 
essentials of life—shall continue to invest 
his capital, his labor, his skill, and his man- 
agement ability for a material reward that 
is not only shockingly below the national 
average but substantially below any ac- 
cepted American standard for a minimum 
wage. 

I believe that farmers are alert to the 
critical factors in the present situation that 
demand action now. I think that the non- 
farm public is beginning to recognize the 
extent to which our high standards of living 
result from our unprecedented agricultural 
productivity, and that it is likewise begin- 
ning to realize that those standards depend 
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in a large measure on a prosperous and stable 
agricultural economy. 

The time is at hand for the enactment of 
legislation comprehensive enough to enable 
farmers, in cooperation with government, to 
achieve such stability and prosperity. ‘The 
bill that we have drafted at your direction 
is therefore comprehensive in its scope, tn- 
corporating provisions to expand our con- 
sumption of farm products at home and 
abroad, as well as provisions that will enable 
us to adjust our production to quantities 
that we can use. It includes enabling pro- 
visions for many and varied programs that 
can be adapted to differing conditions and 
changing needs. I would emphasize certain 
major features. 


I. ADJUSTING AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE TO THE 
NEEDS AND CONDITIONS OF OUR TIMES 


Any realistic solution to the farm problem, 
including prices that are fair to all, requires 
the adjustment of our agricultural abun- 
dance to current domestic and foreign de- 
mands and needs. An understanding of the 
problems of achieving this goal—as well as 
the consequences of not achieving it—is es- 
sential to a sound approach to proposed 
legislation. 

Both problems and consequences, in large 
measure, stem from the inelasticity of the 
human stomach, hence the inelasticity of 
demand for food. A little too much in the 
way of food supplies leads to dramatic farm 
price declines—hence to a farm income 
problem. And a little too little in the way 
of food supplies leads to skyrocketing food 
prices and a real income squeeze on con- 
sumers. ‘This is the food problem so often 
encountered in wartime. 

To cope with these problems in the past, 
we have imposed price ceilings in wartime, 
and we place floors under farm prices during 
periods of surplus. But neither of these 
measures effectively corrects the imbalance 
of supplies relative to the existing demand. 
Nor can the uncoordinated efforts of several 
million farm producers correct unbalanced 
supply situations. Farm price and income 
gyrations that have resulted in the past 
have alternately hurt the consumer and the 
producer. 

Chronically low farm prices in the 1950’s 
did not induce the average farmer to con- 
tract production. On the contrary, the aver- 
age producer increased his production sub- 
stantially. Caught up in the technological 
revolution on one hand, and rising produc- 
tion costs on the other, the average farmer 
tried to solve his income problem by in- 
creasing his output. He succeeded in in- 
creasing his output, but he did not succeed 
inincreasing hisincome. Government price- 
support operations in the great commodities 
of wheat, cotton, and feed grains held the 
prices of those commodities at support levels 
as the Government accumulated stocks. The 
new “third market,” the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, acquired the 6 to 8 percent ex- 
cess production each year, and held the farm 
price level some 20 to 40 percent above what 
it would have been with no programs. 

No one liked the program of the late 
1950’s—the farmers, because it gave no hope 
for improved incomes; consumers, because 
it was wasteful and ineffective; and congres- 
sional leaders and taxpayers, because it was 
heedlessly costly. It was a failure on all 
these counts because it did not and could 
not effectively adjust supplies. Supplies out- 
ran demand in the 1950’s and pushed farm 
prices down to support levels and held them 
there. And every responsible projection 
made for the 1960’s suggests that unless we 
act supplies will continue to outdistance de- 
mand with the same chronic price-depress- 
ing effects. 

Confronted with this prospect for the 
1960’s, we must now establish procedures and 
enact legislation to enable farmer producers 
to work together to adjust their production 
to the quanities we can use. The legisla- 


tion here proposed provides tools with which 
they can ‘adjust their supplies effectively 
whenever there is general agreement among 
them that such a course of action is desirable. 
It provides farmers with the institutional 
machinery for coming together and develop- 
ing supply adjustment programs, and with 
democratic methods for approving or reject- 
ing such programs. It also specifically pro- 
vides safeguards for consumers’ interests. 

By enacting the proposed legislation the 
Congress would establish the ground rules 
and guidelines under which supply adjust- 
ment programs would be developed and 
placed into operation. Whenever action is 
meeded with regard to any commodity or 
group of related commodities, a committee 
of producers—including one consumer rep- 
resentative—would be selected to consult 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in develop- 
ing a program for that commodity. The 
Secretary would recommend a program based 
on these consultations. Only after such a 
program had been approved by the Presi- 
dent, sanctioned by the Congress, and ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the producers 
themselves would it become binding upon 
all farmers who choose to produce that com- 
modity. 

The farmers who would serve on these 
commodity advisory committees would be 
chosen from nominees designated by farmer- 
elected county committees and by farm or- 
ganizations. It would be their responsi- 
bility to recommend programs consistent 
with the requirements of the commodity in- 
volved and with the needs of its producers. 
It would be the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to consider, in addition, 
various intercommodity relationships, po- 
tential effects on our economy as a whole, 
and the national welfare. 

Under the procedures set forth in the pro- 
posed legislation, programs could be de- 
veloped to meet different needs and condi- 
tions by utilizing a variety of methods, many 
of which have already proved their useful- 
ness. For some commodities the adjustment 
of supply to demand could be effectively 
achieved by means of marketing quotas and 
allotments in terms of quantity as well as 
acreage. For some commodities programs 
of marketing orders and agreements could 
be formulated under which producers could 
develop research, promotion, higher stand- 
ards, and quality control, as well as the effec- 
tive adjustment of supply to avoid the pro- 
duction of excesses that cannot be used. 
Government cooperation in support of farm 
income could be by a variety of methods, 
to ‘be limited to instances where a supply 
adjustment program is in effect, after con- 
sultation with the appropriate advisory com- 
mittee and approval by the President, and 
after review by the Congress. 

I am confident that with the cooperation 
of American farmers we can achieve an effec- 
tive adjustment of our agricultural abun- 
dance within the framework of this legisla- 
tion. Tt will not be easy, but it can be done. 
Il. EXPANDING CONSUMPTION AND UTILIZATION 

As an integral part of adjusting our agri- 
cultural abundance to the needs and condi- 
tions of the times we propose expanding the 
consumption and utilization of food and 
fiber as rapidly and effectively as possible— 
through sound and constructive programs— 
to meet human needs at home and abroad. 
Therefore the proposed legislation includes a 
number of amendments to strengthen Pub- 
lic Law 480, to authorize its operations on a 
longer term basis and to make the act more 


effective in meeting world food deficits and 


in promoting economic development. It pro- 
vides for the extension of title I and II of 
that act for 5.calendar years, through Decem- 
ber 81, 1966, and for an authorization of $7.5 
million (with a mit of $2.5 million in any 
one year) to enter into foreign currency 
sales agreements under title I. A 5-year ex- 
tension will make this law a more forceful 


instrument in U.S. foreign relations by per- 
mitting coordimation of U.S. agricultural ex- 
port programs with long-term development 
plans of wnderdeveloped countries. 

We also have tncluded in this bill authori- 
wation for the continuation of our special 


program for expanding milk: ear for 
children in the United States. 


II. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


In addition to providing for adjusting agri- 
cultural production and expanding the utili- 
zation of farm products, this proposed legis- 
lation offers substantial improvements in the 
agricultural credit service provided by 
Farmers Home Administration. The pro- 
posed changes would enable the agency more 
effectively to meet the supervised credit 
needs of established family farmers, young 
farmers who are just starting out, and small 
farmers in rural development areas. 

Under this legislation the Farmers Home 
Administration would continue to provide 
farmers with credit they are otherwise unable 
to obtain. Its successful operation would, in 
fact, encourage an even greater use of credit 
from cooperatives and other private sources. 

The proposed legislation would also im- 
prove the administration of supervised credit 
by simplifying and consolidating many of the 
existing laws while at the same time retain- 
ing their basic provisions. 

We feel that in the supervised credit 
service we have an instrument that can 
make a substantial contribution to the wel- 
fare of our farm families. The low net 
farm incomes of recent years plus the 
rapidly expanding agricultural technology 
has brought about a sharp increase in the 
demand for credit. More than ever before 
farmers need to make full use of all of their 
resources and have access to such additional 
resources as they may n to keep their 
foothold on the land. expansion of 
credit accompanied by farm management 
assistance is well suited to the needs of the 
times. 


IV. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CONGRESS 


The new program would raise the level of 
the function and responsibility of the Con- 
gress, and of the Agricultural Committees 
in the Congress. 

As the new programs formulated under 
these proposals get under way, many of the 
powers that the Congress has now granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to fix sup- 
port levels, prescribe acreage allotments, 
establish marketing agreements and orders, 
and others, would require final approval by 
the Congress. This would add to the re- 
sponsibilities of the Agriculture Committees 
in the Congress the function of careful re- 
view of each such program—many of which 
are now put into effect by order of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture without amy such 
review. 

Thus, while the Congress would be re- 
lieved of the onerous burden of ia detailed 
analysis of a multitude of separate pro- 
posals, commodity by commodity, season 
after season, under countless and frag- 
mented pressures; it would have an in- 
creased responsibility for considering broad 
programs and policies in their entire im- 
plications, and for the continuing and final 
authority to determine what programs shall 
become the law of the land. 

I am confident that the enactment of 
this entire bill as a whole would be of real 
advantage to the general public as well as to 
farmers. It’would assure consumers an ade- 
quate supply of agricultural products and 
fair and stable prices. It would gradually 
decrease the cost of the farm program, 4 
cost that will continue to mount if we do 
not change our present course. Tt will ‘n- 
sure the millions of jobs in industry ‘that 
are involved in eee goods ‘the farmer 
buys by the purchasing power 
of the farmer and contributing te a grow- 
ing healthy economy. 
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The program here represented is based on 
our recognition that the revolutionary tech- 
nological advance in agriculture has and will 
continue to so increase our productive po- 
tential that we cannot, in the years im- 
mediately ahead, expand consumption 
enough to absorb all of this increased ca- 
pacity to produce. Therefore we must ad- 
just our agricultural abundance to the needs 
and conditions of our times. 

Agriculture alone among major producers 
in our economy now lacks the economic or- 
ganization and the tools with which to deal 
with the problem of adjusting production 
to demand. In the absence of legislation 
such as that now proposed, no such adjust- 
ment can be achieved without disastrous 
consequences for the farmer and for the en- 
tire economy. 

This proposed legislation, by giving such 
tools to agriculture, is aimed at equality of 
economic opportunity for American farmers. 
It makes use of accepted democratic meth- 
ods to enable farmers to act through Govern- 
ment to manage their own enterprise, and 
to achieve incomes they rightfully deserve 
by virtue of. their industry, their produc- 
tivity, and their increasing contributions to 
the well-being of the entire Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I feel that we are 
deeply indebted to the Senator from 
Louisiana for his concise, detailed, ex- 
plicit explanation of the President’s mes- 
sage on agriculture and of the new bill 
which the Senator from Louisiana is in- 
troducing today. 

The bill is a major piece of proposed 
legislation and represents a comprehen- 


sive farm program. I have long felt the 
urgent need of some major policy 


changes in agriculture. The bill which 
the Senator from Louisiana is sponsor- 
ing will proceed through its hearings. 
Adjustments and changes may be made, 
as is true of all proposed legislation; but 
I feel that the bill represents the proper 
approach to the complex agricultural 
situation. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and assure him of my 
support of the basic principles in the bill 
which he is introducing. I hope that in 
the weeks and months ahead I may be 
of some help to him in the consumma- 
tion of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. As I have already 
stated, the hearings will be started with- 
in the next 2 weeks. I realize that such 
a complicated piece of proposed legisla- 
tion will need amendments, but I feel 
certain that if we work together, a bill 
will be reported. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION AMENDMENT TO THE 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to authorize acceptance of 
an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Cor- 
poration permitting investment in capi- 
tal stock. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury, and I am introducing it in order 
that there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated April 
4, 1961, to the Vice President in regard 
to it, and an enclosure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1648) to authorize accept- 
ance of an amendment to the articles of 
agreement of the International Finance 
Corporation permitting investment in 
capital stock, introduced by Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5 of the International Finance Corpo- 
ration Act (22 U.S.C. 282c) is amended by 
changing the period at the end thereof to 
a colon and adding the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the United States Governor of 
the Corporation is authorized to agree to 
an amendment to article III of the articles 
of agreement of the Corporation to au- 
thorize the Corporation to make invest- 
ments of its funds in capital stock and to 
limit the exercise of voting rights by the 
Corporation unless exercise of such rights is 
deemed necéssary by the Corporation to 
protect its interests, as proposed in the 
resolution submitted by the Board of Di- 
rectors on February 20, 1961.” 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 

Aprit 4, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 

Str: There is transmitted herewith a 
draft of a proposed bill “To authorize ac- 
ceptance of an amendment to the articles 
of agreement of the International Finance 
Corporation permitting investment in capi- 
tal stock.” 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to 
enable the U.S. Governor of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation (IFC) to 
vote in favor of a resolution amending the 
articles of agreement of the Corporation to 
permit it to engage in equity financing. The 
resolution was transmitted to me, in my 
capacity as U.S. Governor of the in- 
stitution, by the Board of Directors on 
February 20, 1961. Congressional authoriza- 
tion is required by section 5 of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation Act (22 U.S.C. 
282a), which provides that no amendment 
to the articles of agreement may be ac- 
cepted on behalf of the United States unless 
Congress authorizes such action by law. 

The International Finance Corporation is 
an international financial institution of 58 
member countries, affiliated with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, and having a subscribed capital of 
$96 million. The purpose of the Corpora- 
tion is to further economic growth in its less- 
developed member countries by making in- 
vestments in productive private enterprise in 
such countries in association with other 
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local or foreign private investors. Since its 
establishment in 1956, the Corporation has 
made investment commitments in 35 private 
enterprises in 17 countries amounting to 
nearly $42 million. 

Article III, section 2, of the articles of 
agreement of the IFC provides that, subject 
to the restriction that the Corporation’s 
financing shall not take the form of invest- 
ments in capital stock, it may make invest- 
ments of its funds in such form or forms as 
it may deem appropriate in the circum- 
stances. The restriction against investments 
in capital stock has required IFC, in order 
to be able to make investments on terms 
which approximate those of true equity 
financing, to adopt various devices such as 
convertible debentures, income notes, or 
notes paying interest contingent on earnings. 

Although these techniques are not re- 
garded as unusual in highly developed 
economies, they are unfamiliar and not sanc- 
tioned by financial practice in many of the 
less-developed countries in which the Cor- 
poration operates. Capital for new enter- 
prises on a loan basis is frequently available 
in less-developed economies but a sound 
corporate financial structure requires sub- 
stantial equity participation in order to re- 
duce the burden of fixed interest charges 
in the early years of a company’s growth. 
IFC, which was established to provide “risk 
capital,” has thus far not been able to make 
available the necessary equity funds in a 
direct way, and the substitutes for equity 
participation which have been attempted 
have not been fully effective. 

The proposal now being made is that sec- 
tion 2 of article III of the articles of agree- 
ment be amended to reserve the restriction 
against the purchase of capital stock, so 
that the IFC would be authorized to make 
investment of its funds in any form ap- 
propriate to the circumstances without limi- 
tation. The amendatory language would, 
however, prohibit the Corporation from as- 
suming responsibility for managing any 
enterprise in which it has invested, and from 
exercising voting rights on stock it holds for 
any purpose which, in its opinion, is within 
the scope of managerial control. 

I am satisfied that the proposed amend- 
ment would endow the Corporation with 
power to carry out its original purposes more 
effectively and expeditiously. The power 
would be adequately safeguarded against 
undesirable assumption of management re- 
sponsibilities by the Corporation, yet at the 
same time would give flexibility toward 
meeting the widely varying requirements for 
financing by the Corporation. The new au- 
thority would be used by the Corporation 
along with its existing authority to make 
investments in other forms, so that approval 
of the amendment would not mean a shift 
to equity financing as an exclusive technique 
or even a general technique on the part of 
the Corporation. The proposal would not 
require the United States, or any other 
member of the Corporation, to provide addi- 
tional funds in the way of capital subscrip- 
tion or otherwise. 

The National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems has 
reviewed this question and approved the 
proposed change. 

A comparative type showing the change 
the proposed legislation would make in exist- 
ing law is enclosed for convenient reference. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar proposed bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the presentation of the pro- 
posal for the consideration of the Congress 
and that its enactment would be consistent 
with the administration’s objectives. 
Sincerely yours, 

Dovucias DILLON, 
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(CHANGES IN ExIsTING LAW MADE BY THE PRO- 
PaseD Brut “To AUTHORIZE ACCEPTANCE OF 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE ARTICLES OF AGREE~ 
MENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CoR- 
PORATION PERMITTING INVESTMENT IN 
Capirat Stock” 


(Sec. 5 of the International Finance 
Corporation Act (22 U.S.C. 282c) ) 

Changes in existing law made by the 
above-described proposed bill are shown as 
follows (new matter in black brackets) : 

“Sec. 5. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States (a) subscribe to additional 
shares of stock under article II, section 3, of 
the articles of agreement of the Corpora- 
tion; (b) accept any amendment under ar- 
ticle VII of the articles of agreement of the 
Corporation; (c) make any loan to the Cor- 
poration. Unless Congress by law author- 
izes such action, no governor or alternate 
representing the United States shall vote for 
an increase of capital stock of the Corpora- 
tion under article II, section 2(c) (ii), of 
the articles of agreement of the Corporation: 
(Provided, That the United States Governor 
of the Corporation is authorized to agree to 
an amendment to article III of the articles 
of agreement of the Corporation to authorize 
the Corporation to make investments of its 
funds in capital stock and to limit the ex- 
ercise of voting rights by the Oorporation 
unless exercise of such rights is deemed 
necessary by the Corporation to protect its 
interests, as proposed in the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Board of Directors on February 
20, 1961."] 





AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 
TO PROHIBIT THE TAKING EF- 
FECT OF CERTAIN PROPOSED 
RATE INCREASES BY NATURAL 
GAS COMPANIES 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Fed- 

eral Power Commission has, in my opin- 
ion, been derelict in its duty with re- 
spect to natural-gas company rates. 
The tremendous amount of redtape and 
delay in regulating natural-gas rates is 
really defeating the purpose of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act and failing to protect the 
public. It has been estimated that it 
will take until the year 2043, at the 
present rate of disposition of cases, to 
clear the FPC docket even if no new 
cases are filed. 

Today, I am directly concerned with 
one specific problem, the piling up of 
rate increase on top of rate increase by 
the pipeline companies while the FPC 
takes no final action on any of the in- 
creases. 

Here is a case in point. The East 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. serves 
several communities in the State of 
Tennessee. This company is a subsid- 
iary of the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co., and every time the parent corpora- 
tion increases its rates, the subsidiary 
also increases its rates to municipalities 
and other csutomers it serves. 

On November 10, 1954, a rate increase 
was filed by East Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. and, under provisions 
of law, this increase was put into effect 
on December 15, 1954. This increase 
raised the price of gas to certain Ten- 
nessee municipalities from 44.5 to 46.65 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The in- 
crease was, of necessity, passed on to 
the ultimate consumer by the local dis- 
tributors. 

On February 20, 1957, before the FPC 
had acted on the above increase, an- 
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other increase was filed, this one up to 
50:65 cents. "This increase was put into 
effect, under bond, as required by law, 
on July 14, 1957. 

Again, on November 26, 1958, a third 
increase was filed and put into effect on 
May 15, 1959. This raised the price of 
gas to these municipalities to 53.85 cents, 
and still the FPC had not taken action 
on the first increase. 

Finally, on October 8, 1959, a fourth 
increase to 59.58 cents was filed and 
went into effect under bond on April 5, 
1960. 

There are rumors in the press to the 
effect that still a fifth increase is in the 
wind, and still the FPC has not taken 
final action on any of these increases. 
Some elements have been compromised 
and agreed on by the parties directly 
concerned but the FPC docket is still 
jammed up with these cases. 

It appears utterly untenable that 
1954 increases have not yet been acted 
upon by the Commission. 

There are several things wrong with 
the procedure now in effect, whereby 
rates may be increased under bond 
without approval or final action by the 
Commission: 

First. There is no real inducement 
for the natural-gas companies to settle 
cases or seek positive Commission action. 

Second. By this procedure, the nat- 
ural-gas companies, even if the increase 
is not eventually allowed, are in effect 
operating on money borrowed from their 
customers, 

Third. In the events of final disal- 
lowance of increases, it is virtually im- 
possible to reimburse the individual con- 
sumer, who may even have moved out of 
the area served by the distributor. 

Fourth. The multiplicity of pro- 
ceedings encouraged by present law 
works an expense and a hardship on 
consumers and small distributors who 
must try to be in a position to defend 
against these repeated increases. 

In the case I have detailed above, an 
increase of more than 34 percent was 
effected without any final determination 
having been made by the FPC on the ap- 
propriateness of the rates. This means 
that the local distributors have never 
known the price of the commodity they 
have been selling to final consumers. 

This practice is not limited to one 
company or one State. I think it should 
be stopped. 

President Kennedy, in his message on 
regulatory agencies, delivered to the 
Congress on April 13, 1961, referred to 
the practice I have outlined and pro- 
posed a remedy. His recommendation 
for correcting the situation is to give the 
Federal Power Commission the authority 
to require the natural-gas companies to 
deposit the extra, unapproved charges in 
escrow until such time as the ‘new rate is 
finally approved by the Commission. In 
addition, he would free the administra- 
tive logjam in the Commission by, among 
other things, exempting the smaller pro- 
ducers from rate regulation. 

Placing unapproved charges in escrow 
will be of some assistance, but I do not 
believe this goes far enough. In my 
view, the situation cannot be corrected 
by any measure short of prohibiting rate 
increases prior to their approval. 
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I am not sure the second part of the 
President’s recommendation is appropri- 
ate either. A better approach, it seems 
to me, to regulating small producers 
might be a class regulation, with class 
procedures, rather than a total exemp- 
tion from regulation. Exemption, in my 
opinion, is not satisfactory. 

I introduce for appropriate reference, 
a bill which I feel will spur the Com- 
mission to action and stop the kind of 
abuse I have outlined. This bill, if 
adopted, would encourage the natural- 
gas companies to assist the Commission 
in settling cases and reaching decisions. 

Briefly, this bill would modify section 
4(e) of the Natural Gas Act so as to pre- 
vent more than one rate increase taking 
effect while an increase which has not 
been acted on by the Commission is al- 
ready in effect. 

I hope my colleagues will give serious 
consideration to this bill. Its enactment 
is in the public interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1664) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act in order to prohibit the 
taking effect of certain proposed rate 
increases by natural gas companies, in- 
troduced by Mr. Gore, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 





EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF FED- 
ERAL COAL MINE SAFETY ACT OF 
1952 TO CERTAIN MINES 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate referral, a bill to 

extend the coverage of the Federal Coal 

Mine Safety Act of 1952 to mines, now 

exempt, employing 14 or fewer individ- 

uals. The bill is cosponsored by Senators 

RANDOLP, METCALF, MCGEE, GRUENING, 

Moss, Dovuc.ias, Byrp of West Virginia, 

and HIcKEY. 

The fatality rate in the small mines 
during the last 8 years has averaged 
more than double the rate in the larger 
mines covered by the Mine Safety Act 
according to Federal Bureau of Mines 
Statistics. 

Serious safety hazards are known to 
exist in many small mines. State mine 
safety laws and facilities have proved 
inadequate to cope with such small mine 
hazards. Extension of the Federal Mine 
Safety Act to cover small mines would 
lead to safer working conditions. 

Since the 1952 act went into effect, 
the number of fatalities and the fatality 
rate per man-hour of exposure in the 
large mines covered by the act have both 
fallen substantially, although fatalities 
and the fatality rate in the small mines 
remain approximately the same. ‘The 
arbitrary 14-man cutoff in the act must 
be removed without further delay. 

The bill provides several procedural 
safeguards to protect small mine opera- 
tors from having to comply with onerous 
legal requirements: 

First. The Director of the Bureau of 
Mines would be required to issue regula- 
tions modifying or making inapplicable 
any safety requirement of existing law 
which does not “substantially contribute 
to the safety of the men working in the 
small mines”; 

Second. Small mine operators would 
be permitted to appeal directly to the 
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Bureau of Mines or the Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review from the finding of vio- 
lation by a Federal inspector and would 
not have to wait until a closing order had 
been issued, as in the cases of large mine 
safety infractions; 

Third. The Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review would be required to 
hear appeals by small mine operators in 
the county seat of the county in which 
the mine is located or at another place 
reasonably convenient to the operator of 
the mine; 

Fourth. Federal inspectors would be 
prevented from closing a mine employ- 
ing seven or fewer employees for most 
violations under the act unless the Fed- 
eral inspector’s finding were concurred 
in by a State inspector or by an inde- 
pendent inspector appointed by a Federal 
district court of the district in which the 
mine is located. 

A similar bill has been reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
earlier in this session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may lie on the desk for 
24 hours so that additional Members 
of the Senate who may wish to cospon- 
sor it may do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 1666) to amend the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act in order to 
remove the exemption with respect to 
certain mines employing no more than 
14 individuals, introduced by Mr. CLARK 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two insertions 
be made in the Recorp at this point; 
one, an article entitled ‘““Twenty-eight 
Fatalities in February,” published in 
the United Mine Workers Journal of 
April 1, 1961; the other, a chart en- 
titled “Underground Fatality Experi- 
ence in the Coal Industry, by Title I and 
Title II Mines,” published by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and chart were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the United Mine Workers Journal, 
Apr. 1, 1961] 

TWENTY-EIGHT FATALITIES IN FEBRUARY 

The Nation’s coal mines claimed 28 lives 
in February, including 17 fatally injured by 
roof falls, the U.S. Bureau of Mines reported. 
With a January toll of 17 fatalities, the 
industrywide toll for the first 2 months 
stood at 45. 

For January-February of 1960 the indus- 
try’s toll was 47. 

Declining manpower and man-hours of 
exposure are reflected in a fatality frequency 
rate—1.09 per million man-hours—that is up 
sharply for the opening months of 1961 
as compared with the 1960 period. Fatality 
frequency was 0.91 for the first 2 months 
last year. 

Total coal production for the 2 months of 
63,233,000 tons was down about 11.4 million 
tons from 1960, resulting entirely from a 
drop in bituminous output. Bituminous 
man-hours were down about 20 percent from 
@ year ago. Anthracite output showed a 
small increase. 

Bituminous mines claimed 27 lives in Feb- 
ruary and accounted for the entire roof 
toll of 17 lives. Ten of the roof fatalities 
occurred in so-called title I mines, those 
employing 14 or fewer men underground 
and thus exempt from mandatory provisions 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. A 
single accident in a small Mosgrove, Pa., 
pit which employed six men caused two of 
the roof deaths. Besides Pennsylvania, roof 
deaths were reported for title I pits in Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 
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Pennsylvania anthracite mines had one 
fatality during the month, caused by an 
underground explosives accident. 

Fatality frequency in February was 1.44 
per million man-hours for all coal mines, 
nearly double the rate for January. Bi- 
tuminous mines accounted for the sharp in- 
crease. Both man-hours and coal output 
were down from January levels, while acci- 
dents claimed 11 more lives than the January 
toll. The February rate was the highest 
fatality frequency for any month since 
March 1960, when a major (mine fire) dis- 
aster in West Virginia left its mark on that 
month’s frequency rate of 1.66. 

Bituminous fatality frequency for the first 
2 months was 1.18 per million man-hours, 
which compares with a year-ago frequency 
of 0.838. The anthracite frequency of 0.43 
contrasts with a year-ago rate of 1.81. 

In addition to 17 roof deaths, underground 
fatality causes in February were: Roof falls 
caused by equipment knocking out supports, 
one; haulage, one; explosives, one; electricity, 
one; machinery, one; and miscellaneous ac- 
cidents, one. Two fatal accidents were re- 
ported at surface facilities, one caused by 
haulage and the other unspecified as to 
cause. Strip mines had three fatalities 
caused by: haulage, one; machinery, one; 
and fall of person from stripping shovel, one. 
Auger mines were reported to be fatality free. 

The February toll by States was: West 
Virginia, eight (roof falls, four); Pennsyl- 
vania, five (bituminous, four, all from roof 
falls, and anthracite, one); Kentucky, three 
(roof falls, two); Virginia, three (all from 
roof falls); Alabama, two (roof falls, one); 
Illinois, two (roof falls, one); Colorado, one; 
Indiana, one; Missouri, one; New Mexico, one 
(from a roof fall); and Ohio, one (from a 
roof fall). 


Production of coal and number of fatalities during 1st 2 months of 1961 





Bituminous Pennsylvania anthracite Total 
Production| Killed |Production| Killed /|Production| Killed 
(short tons) (short tons) (short tons) 
ae al STD i A ee ol A. 31, 420, 000 1 | 33, 223,000 17 
| EP Ope eee ee eee 28, 285, 1 | 30,010, 000 28 
a La lia 59, 705, 000 2 | 63, 233, 000 45 
January-February 1960--.............-- 71, 437, 000 8 | 74, 650, 000 47 


Marling J. Ankeny, Director of the USS. 
Bureau of Mines and general chairman of 
the 1961 National First-Aid and Mine Rescue 
Contest, recently announced that Dr. Charles 
E. Lawall, former president of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, will serve as chairman 





of the finance committee for the 1961 con- 
test. 

Lawall succeeds the late G. R. Spindler, 
who, at the time of his recent death, was 
dean of the School of Mines, West Virginia 
University. 


Underground fatality experience in the coal industry, by title I and title II mines 


[Statistics published by Federal Bureau of Mines] 





Bituminous: 
Title I mines (1 to 14 employees) __-_- 
Title IT mines (15 or more employees) - 


Anthracite: 
Title I mines (1 to 14)--.._......_---- 
Title II mines (15 or more) -_..__..__-- 


All coal: 
Title I mines (1-14)__.......... 
Title II mines (15 or more) ____- soa 
Ratio of title I or title Il rates. __..._}.-..-- 











1 Per million man-hours. 
3 Subject to further revision. 


3 All data preliminary. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 


MERCE ACT, RELATING TO 
FURTHER DELEGATION OF DU- 
TIES TO EMPLOYEE BOARDS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 17 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
further delegation of duties to employee 
boards. I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter from the Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, to- 
gether with a justification for the bill, 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and 
justification will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 1667) to amend section 
17 of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide for further delegation of duties 
to employee boards, introduced by Mr. 
MacGnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and justification presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1961. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DeaR CHAIRMAN MaGNuson: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration and 
introduction a draft bill, together with a 
statement of justification therefor, which 
would give effect to Legislative Recommen- 
dation No. 1 in the Commission’s 74th An- 
nual Report. 

Under this proposed measure the Com- 
mission would be empowered to delegate to 
employee boards authority to make decisions 
in certain cases in which a public hearing 
has been held. The decisions of such boards 
would be subject to appeal to an appellate 
division, composed of three Commissioners, 
whose decisions would be administratively 
final. 

This proposal constitutes an important 
part of the Commission’s program to ex- 
pedite the disposition of the very large num-~ 
ber of cases coming before it, and we would, 
therefore, very much appreciate your assist- 
ance in having the bill introduced and ar- 
ranging for early hearings thereon. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman. 





JUSTIFICATION 


The attached draft bill would amend sec- 
tion 17 of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
permit the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as a part of its program to improve its pro- 
cedures, to delegate to boards of three or 
more qualified employees authority to make 
decisions in certain cases in which a public 
hearing has been held, but which do not 
involve issues of general transportation im- 
portance, i.e., in those cases in which the 
Commission has not affirmatively determined 
and announced that an issue of general 
transportation importance is involved. It 
would also authorize the Commission to limit 
appeals from such decisions to appellate di- 
visions whose decisions would be admin- 
istratively final. 

The Commission’s workload has increased 
steadily in recent years as a result of the 
enactment of new laws, intensified compe- 
tition among the carriers, and the generally 
expanding economy. The effect of this has 
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been to increase the average time within 
which proceedings coming before it can be 
disposed of. It has also had the corollary 
effect of making it more and more difficult 
for members of the Commission to find the 
necessary time which should be devoted to 
consideration of major transportation issues. 

As a part of its program to remedy this 
situation, the Commission has already taken 
steps under existing law to limit the right 
of appeal from division decisions to the full 
Commission generally to those cases involv- 
ing issues of general transportation impor- 
tance. To this end, the Commission has 
also delegated additional duties to its staff, 
including the creation of new employee 
boards to consider matters arising in non- 
adversary or uncontested proceedings which 
do not involve the taking of testimony at a 
public hearing. 

Notwithstanding the benefits to be derived 
from the foregoing changes in procedure and 
delegations of authority, there still remain 
a large number of cases which could be 
acted upon by three-man employee boards, 
subject to petition to an appellate division 
whose action would be administratively final. 
These are cases which do not involve issues 
of general transportation importance, but 
which are now required to be decided by a 
regular division of the Commission when 
exceptions are filed to the hearing officer’s 
report and recommended order, or such 
recommended order is stayed prior to its 
effective date. 

Since most of these cases do not involve 
issues of national scope or significance, but 
are confined to evaluating the evidence and 
resolving the issues in the light of estab- 
lished precedents, they are readily susceptible 
to disposition by boards of three qualified 
employees (subject to petition for review by 
an appellate division) instead of regular 
divisions of the Commission. This procedure 
is not, however, available to the Commission 
under the present provisions of section 17 of 
the act. The attached draft bill would per- 
mit the Commission to adopt such procedure 
and thereby not only enable it to expedite 
the miore routine types of cases, but also 
allow members of the Commission more time 
to devote to matters of major transportation 
importance. In this connection it should be 
emphasized that the proposed measure would 
not necessarily make final the actions of the 
proposed boards inasmuch as a right of 
appeal would lie to an appellate division. 

More extensive use of employee boards has 
received the endorsement of various groups, 
organizations, and individuals familiar with 
the problems of the regulatory agencies. In 
addition to the Commission’s own recom- 
mendations for legislation to permit further 
delegations of functions to employee boards 
as set forth in its annual reports for 1959 
and 1960, greater utilization of such boards 
was recommended by the management firm 
of Booz, Allen, & Hamilton in its survey of 
the Commission’s organization and proce- 
dures made in 1960 at the request of the 
Bureau of the Budget; in the October 1, 1960, 
report ‘of the Special Advisory Committee of 
Practitioners, created by the Commission in 
November 1959; and in the “Report on Reg- 
ulatory Agencies to the President-Elect,” 
dated December 1960, prepared by James M. 
Landis, former dean of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School. In urging greater use of 
employee boards, the Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
report stated, in part, as follows: 

(Vol. II, p. VII-23): “The employee board 
device is the most satisfactory technique 
available to the Commission below the level 
of a division for securing balanced teamwork 
in responsible decision making in the area of 
rules and other decisional activities. The 
existing boards work well and responsibly 
and dispose of much work which otherwise 
would find its way to the desks and councils 
of already overburdened commissioners. 
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“The use of employee boards should be 
much expanded.” 

(Vol. III, p. [X-59): “Certain legislative 
changes will be required for major reductions 
in caseload at the division level and for 
major increases in the time available on the 
part of commissioners for consideration of 
broader aspects of regulation. Of particular 
importance is legislation authorizing delega- 
tion to employee boards of final jurisdiction 
over those elements of the overwhelming 
caseload which are not of national transpor- 
tation importance.” 

While the recent actions of the Commis- 
sion in creating new employee boards and of 
limiting appeals will contribute a great deal 
toward speeding up the disposition of cases 
and assuring members adequate time to de- 
vote to important policy considerations, the 
full realization of these goals cannot be 
achieved without enabling legislation. It is, 
therefore, urged that the Congress give early 
and favorable consideration to the amend- 
ments proposed in the attached draft bill. 





IMPOSITION OF FORFEITURES FOR 
CERTAIN VIOLATIONS OF RULES 
AND REGULATIONS OF FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the imposition of forfeitures 
for certain violations of the rules and 
regulations of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in the common carrier 
and safety and special fields. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the letter from the 
Chairman of the Commission, together 
with an explanation of the bill, be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and ex- 
planation will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 1668) to authorize the 
imposition of forfeitures for certain vio- 
lations of the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
the common carrier and safety and 
special fields, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. MaGnuson are as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1961. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: The Commission 
has adopted as a part of the legislative pro- 
gram for the 87th Congress a proposal to 
amend title V of the Communications Act of 
1934 authorizing the imposition of forfei- 
tures in cases of violation of certain rules 
and regulations (47 U.S.C. 510). 

The Commission’s draft bill to accomplish 
the foregoing objective was submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget for its consideration. 
We have now been advised by that Bureau 
that from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program there would be no objection 
to the presentation of the draft bill to the 
Congress for its consideration. 

Accordingly, there are enclosed six copies 
of our draft bill on this subject and six copies 
of an explanatory statement with reference 
thereto. 

The consideration by the Senate of the 
proposed amendment to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 would be greatly appreci- 
ated. The Commission would be most happy 





to furnish any additional information that 
may be desired by the Senate or by the com- 
mittee to which this proposal is referred. 
Sincerely yours, 
Newron N. Minow, 
Chairman. 
EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
TrrLz V or CommuNICcATIONS AcT OF 19934, 
AS AMENDED, “To AUTHORIZE THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION To IMPOSE 
FORFEITURE IN CASES OF VIOLATION OF CER- 
TAIN RULES AND REGULATIONS BY RADIO 
STATIONS IN THE NONBROADCAST SERVICES” 


The attached legislative proposal amends 
title V of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, by adding at the end thereof a 
new section 510. Its purpose is to grant 
to the Federal Communications Commission 
authority to impose monetary forfeitures for 
violations of certain of its rules and regula- 
tions relating to radio stations in the com- 
mon carrier and safety and special fields. 
This proposal also provides for remission 
or mitigation by the Commission of such 
forfeitures by an appropriate amendment to 
section 504(b) of the Communications Act 
(47 U.S.C. 504(b)). The same proposal was 
passed by the Senate, as S. 1737, 86th Con- 
gress, on August 21, 1959. 

The need for this legislation is emphasized 
by the rapid and phenomenal expansion in 
the nonbroadcast radio service since World 
War II due in large measure to the develop- 
ment of new equipment and the utilization 
of new portions of the frequency spectrum. 
Many small companies have been licensed 
to operate radio stations as specialized com- 
mon carriers; a still greater expansion has 
taken place in what are known as the safety 
and special radio services where radio is em- 
ployed for numerous diverse purposes by 
large groups of users such as the maritime 
and aviation interests, police and fire de- 
partments, electric and gas companies, for- 
estry agencies, taxicab companies, highway 
truck and bus companies, etc. 

As of September 30, 1960, the number of 
radio stations (computed on the basis of 
call letters assigned) in the safety and spe- 
cial radio services alone, had risen to 679,188. 
This represents an increase of several hun- 
dred percent over the stations which had 
been authorized in these services as of June 
30, 1946. 

In the number of small boats equipped 
for radiotelephone communications, there 
has been an increase of approximately 500 
percent (from 18,140 to 93,561) for the pe- 
riod 1949 to 1960. One of the most serious 
enforcement problems confronting the Com- 
mission results from the chaotic conditions 
existing on the small boat radiotelephone 
frequencies between 2 and 3 megacycles. In 
areas where there are concentrations of 
these boats, the misuse of the distress fre- 
quency has prevented the transmission of 
emergency messages to the Coast Guard. 
Normal enforcement methods such as is- 
suances of rule violation notices and suspen- 
sion of operator licenses have only been par- 
tially successful. During the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1961, a total of 1,068 small 
boat radio stations were inspected. There 
were 394 violation notices issued as the re- 
sult of non-compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s regulations. In addition, 101, or 10 
percent, were found to be operating without 
authority from the Commission. Since in- 
spection of 1,068 vessels is a very limited 
sampling of 93,561 boats licensed by the 
Commission, it is evident that disregard for 
the Commission's regulations is widespread. 
These statistics emphasize the inadequacy 
of the Commission’s available enforcement 
tools in coping with this situation. 

One result of the extensive increase in li- 
censed stations in recent years has been a 
marked increase in the number of viola- 
tions of the Commission’s technical rules 
and regulations. This is particularly true 
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im some of the newer private services where 
radio is not the principal activity of the 
licensee, but is utilized as an adjunct to his 
primary business activities, and the station 
operators are accordingly less concerned 
with the necessity for adhering to the tech- 
nical rules governing the use of radio. 
Most of the offenses are, taken individually, 
of a comparatively minor nature. Collec- 
tively, however, because of their number and 
variety, they represent a very real menace 
to the orderly use of the radio spectrum and 
to efficient regulation by the Commission. 
In addition, these violations result in a 
serious menace to life and property in those 
services, such as maritime and aviation, 
where radio serves as a vital and necessary 
safety device. 

The Commission has found that its exist- 
ing sanctions are inadequate to handle the 
situation which confronts it. These exist- 
ing sanctions, such as criminal penalties, 
revocation of licenses, and issuance of cease 
and desist orders, are normally too drastic 
for the relatively minor types of offenses in- 
volved, and too cumbersome and time con- 
suming considering the multitude of viola- 
tions that occur. In aggravated cases, these 
more drastic sanctions are, of course, avail- 
able for use. However, the Commission is 
reluctant in any event to take action which 
will result in depriving a licensee of radio 
when it is being used for safety purposes, 
such as on aircraft or a ship. 

Congress has recognized the need for this 
type of forfeiture authority and has given it 
to various Government agencies. Thus, Con- 
gress has made a broad provision for civil 
penalties for violations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act and certain regulations issued 
under that act (49 U.S.C. 62). And see, 
also, 8 U.S.C. 1321, et seq. (aliens and nation- 
ality); 46 U.S.C. 526 (0) and (p) (motor- 
boats); 49 U.S.C. 181(b) (aircraft); 49 U.S.C. 
322(h) (motor carriers); and 49 US.C. 621 
(motor carriers); and 49 U.S.C. section 621 
(inland waterways and air carriers). More- 
over, Congress has already given such au- 
thority to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, with respect to common carriers 
under title II of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, as to those ships which 
are required to carry radio equipment pur- 
suant to the provisions of Part II and Part 
III of title III of that act, and also as to 
broadcast station licenses (47 U.S.C. 351-— 
364 and 381-386 and 74 Stat. 893-895). 

The proposal provides that forfeiture lia- 
bility shall attach only for a willful, negli- 
gent, or repeated violation of the provisions 
enumerated in the new section 508 to be 
added to the Communications Act. It fur- 
ther fixes a maximum forfeiture liability of 
$100 for the violation of the provisions of any 
one paragraph of the proposed section 508 
and an overall maximum liability of $500 for 
all violations of such section occurring with- 
in 90 days prior to the date a notice of ap- 
parent liability is sent. The Commission is 
required to give a notice of apparent lia- 
bility to such person or send it to him by 
registered mail and to set forth therein facts 
which indicate apparent liability. The 
son so notified of apparent lHability is given 
the right to show cause in writing why he 
should not be held liable and to request a 
personal interview with an official of the 
Commission at the field office of the Com- 
mission nearest to that person’s place of 
residence. 

Procedural safeguards are available to a 
person charged with forfeiture liability. 
Not only has he the right under section 5(d) 
of the Communications Act (47 USC. 
155(d))} to request a review of Commission 
action taken, but by the extension to the 
new proposal of the remission and mitiga- 
tion provisions of section 504(b) of the Com- 
munications Act (47 U.S.C. 504(b)) he is 
afforded a further 0; to show cause 
why he should not be held liable. Should 
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such person refuse to pay the amount of a 
forfeiture as finally determined, he could, by 
such refusal, cause the United States, if it 
so elects, to institute a civil suit against him, 
as provided in section 504(a) of the Com- 
munications Act (47 U.S.C. 504(a)), thereby 
further contesting the validity of the as- 
serted forfeiture liability. Thus, adequate 
safeguards would be available for the pro- 
tection of the legal rights of a person against 
whom a forfeiture liability is asserted. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, two 
bills relating to interstate commerce. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bills lie 
on the desk for 1 week in order to afford 
Senators the opportunity to cosponsor 
them if they so desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Washington. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as follows: 

S. 1669. A bill to provide that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall prescribe 
rules, standards, and instructions for the in- 
stallation, inspection, maintenance, and re- 
pair of certain parts on railroad cars, and 
to require carriers by railroad to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condition, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1670. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, insure the protection of 
the public interest, and for other purposes. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE CARIBBEAN OR- 
GANIZATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a joint resolution providing for 
acceptance by the United States of 
America of the Agreement for the Estab- 
lishment of the Caribbean Organization 
signed at Washington on June 21, 1960, 
by the Governments of the Repunlic of 
France, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United 
States of America. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State, and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. It is my 
hope that hearings will be scheduled on 
the joint resolution in the near future, 
since the agreement was signed last year 
and submitted for congressional ap- 
proval in January. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this joint resolution, as well as any sug- 
gested amendments to it, when the mat- 
ter is considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Iask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may be printed in the REc- 
orp at this point, together with the let- 
ter from the Secretary of State, dated 
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January 19, 1961, to the Vice President 
in regard to it, together with the at- 
tached agreement. I might add that 
the committee is also in receipt of a 
letter dated February 9, 1961, from the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, in support 
of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution, letter, and agree- 
ment will be printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 75) pro- 
viding for acceptance by the United 
States of America of the Agreement for 
the Establishment of the Caribbean Or- 
ganization signed by the Governments 
of the Republic of France, the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, intro- 
duced by Mr. FuLBRIGHT, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Whereas representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the Republic of France, the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America signed at 
Washington on June 21, 1960, the Agree- 
ment for the Establishment of the Carib- 
bean Organization to replace the agreement 
signed at Washington on October 30, 1946, 
establishing the Caribbean Commission in 
which the Government of the United States 
of America participates by authority of the 
joint resolution of March 4, 1948, 62 Stat. 
65, 22 U.S.C. 280h; and 

Whereas these four Governments have re- 
viewed the work of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, have recognized that the Commission 
has rendered valuable services to the Carib- 
bean area, and have considered statements 
from the local governments calling for a 
review of the Caribbean Commission Agree- 
ment in the light of new constitutional 
relationships; and 

Whereas the purposes and functions of the 
Caribbean Organization are similar to those 
of the Caribbean Commission, that is, to con- 
sult and to advise with respect to social, 
cultural and economic cooperation in the 
area; and 

Whereas since the establishment of the 
Caribbean Commission significant constitu- 
tional and economic changes have taken 
place in the area, and the Governments of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands have indicated their willing- 
ness to accept increased responsibility in 
consulting and advising with respect to 
social, cultural, and economic problems in 
the area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is hereby authorized to accept in 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States of America the Agreement for the 
Establishment of the Caribbean Organiza- 
tion, signed at Washington on June 21, 1960, 
by representatives of the Governments of 
the Republic of France, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America; that the participa- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands of the United States 
in the Caribbean Organization is hereby au- 
thorized; that the Caribbean Organization 
shall, upon promulgation by the President 
of an Executive order to this effect, be en- 
titled to the privileges, exemptions, and im- 
munities conferred by the International 
Organizations Immunities Act, 59 Stat. 669, 
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22 U.S.C. 288; and that the Secretary of State 
is hereby authorized to appoint or designate 
a United States observer to the Caribbean 
Organization. 


The letter and agreement presented by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT are as follows: 


JANUARY 19, 1961. 
Hon. RicHarp NIxon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed draft joint resolution pro- 
viding for acceptance by the United States 
of America of the Agreement for the Estab- 
lishment of the Caribbean Organization 
signed at Washington on June 21, 1960, by 
the Governments of the Republic of France, 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America. 
This agreement, a copy of which is attached, 
would replace the agreement signed at Wash- 
ington on October 30, 1946, establishing the 
Caribbean Commission. 

The United States participates as a mem- 
ber of the Caribbean Commission by author- 
ity of the Joint Resolution approved March 
4, 1948 (Public Law 431, 80th Cong.). The 
Commission has been operating successfully 
as an advisory and consultative body to the 
above-named governments and the local gov- 
ernments in the Caribbean areas associated 
with them. Its purpose is to improve the 
economic and social well-being of the people 
of the area by promoting scientific, techno- 
logical and economic development, avoiding 
duplication of research work, facilitating the 
use of resources, and strengthening coopera- 
tion among the participating governments 
and the local governments. 

The proposal to establish a new type of 
organization in the Caribbean, in which 
local nonindependent governments would 
participate as members, was initiated in 1952 
by the delegates of the Netherlands Antilles 
to the fifth session of the West Indian Con- 
ference, an auxiliary body of the Caribbean 
Commission. The fifth (1952), sixth (1955), 
and seventh (1957) sessions of that Con- 
ference unanimously adopted statements 
asking for a revision of the Commission in 
light of the new constitutional relations in 
the Caribbean area and the demonstrated 
desire and ability of the peoples to accept 
increased responsibility in solving their own 
problems. A special session of the West 
Indian Conference met in 1959 and drafted 
the proposed new agreement and statute 
which were then negotiated by the Govern- 
ments of France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Agreement for the Establishment of 
the Caribbean Organization consists of the 
agreement proper and an annex. The agree- 
ment proper contains the undertaking by 
France, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and the United States to terminate 
the Caribbean Commission and bring into 
being the Caribbean Organization as the 
successor body to the Commission. The an- 
nex contains the statute for the Carribean 
Organization. It is an integral part of the 
agreement and contains all the provisions 
relating to the composition and functions of 
the Organization. The agreement specifies 
that nothing in that instrument shall be 
deemed to affect the present or future con- 
stitutional relations of the members of the 
Organization with the respective contracting 
parties. It provides for a transfer of assets of 
the Caribbean Commission to the Caribbean 
Organization and authorizes the Organiza- 
tion to assume the liabilities of the Caribbean 
Commission. It also provides that the Agree- 
ment for the Establishment of the Caribbean 
Commission shall terminate at the end of the 
first meeting of the Council of the Caribbean 
Organization. According to its terms the 
agreement is subject to approval or accept- 
ance by the four signatory governments and 
shall enter into force upon signature of a 
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joint declaration by the four signatory gov- 
ernments following their acceptance or ap- 
proval and after the receipt by the Secretary 
General of the Caribbean Commission of 
notification from at least six of the prospec- 
tive members of intention to become a 
member. 

The statute provides for a successor or- 
ganization to the Caribbean Commission 
with similar functions and purposes. The 
one major difference is that membership in 
the Caribbean Organization will be open not 
to the metropolitan governments as such, 
but to local governments in the Caribbean 
area hitherto served by the Commission. 
Those eligible are the Republic of France 
for the Departments of French Guiana, 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, the Nether- 
lands Antilles, Surinam, the Bahamas, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British Honduras, the British 
Virgin Islands, the West Indies, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. This proposed 
membership conforms to the general U.S. 
objective to have the people of the 
area undertake a more active responsibility 
in managing the affairs of a regional organi- 
zation for the collection, study, and dissemi- 
nation of information bearing on economic, 
social, and cultural problems common to the 
Caribbean area. Since 1946 a large measure 
of self-government has been granted by the 
metropoles to these governments. The peo- 
ple of this area recognize that the Commis- 
sion has contributed to their welfare, but 
believe that in its present form it represents 
an anachronistic colonialism. As a conse- 
quence of repeated recommendations from 
the local governments for a revision of the 
Caribbean Commission Agreement, the 
member governments have undertaken by 
the agreement signed on June 21, 1960, to 
terminate the Caribbean Commission and 
establish the Caribbean Organization in 
which the local governments would have 
direct membership. 

The Caribbean Organization would be an 
advisory and consultative body with func- 
tions and purposes similar to those of the 
Caribbean Commission. The United States, 
the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, 
while parties to the agreement, would not 
be members of the Organization and would 
not contribute to its regular budget. The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, along with other local non- 
independent governments, would be mem- 
bers and contribute assessed shares of the 
budget. For French constitutional reasons, 
the Republic of France would be a member 
“for the Departments of French Guiana, 
Guadeloupe, and Martinique.” 

The Caribbean Organization would deal 
with economic, social, and cultural matters 
of common interest to the Caribbean area 
enumerated in the agreement. It would be 
concerned specifically with agriculture, com- 
munications, education, fisheries, health, 
housing, industry, labor, music and the arts, 
social welfare, and trade. 

The relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the governments of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands is unchanged by these 
instruments. Under the agreement and 
statute, the United States would retain im- 
portant rights and its interests would be 
protected, in the following manner: (1) The 
recommendations of the new body would not 
be binding on the United States; (2) the 
United States could at any time withdraw 
from the agreement and the membership of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands would 
then automatically cease; (3) the present or 
future constitutional relations between the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands could not be altered or affected by 
these instruments; (4) the United States 
could be represented by an observer; (5) the 
agreement and the statute could not be 
amended without the consent of the United 
States; and (6) observers from independent 








governments would not attend meetings 
without the consent of the United States. 


formulate, and recommend programs 
of action in economic, social, 
cultural matters which will contribute 


(3) arrange for or 
provide technical assistance; (4) promote 
the coordination of research on a regional 
basis; (5) further cooperation with other 
internationai and national organizations, 
with universities and foundations; and (6) 
summon conferences and appoint commit- 


ganization would be limited, the Depart- 
ment of State attaches great significance to 
the proposed revision of the Caribbean 
Commission which would give the members 
the measure of control over the new or- 
ganization in name which they have largely 
exercised in the Commission in fact. 

The Department of State believes that 
the establishment of the proposed Caribbean 

tion, which would be administered 
by the local governments, would contribute 
to the general progress of the area. Further, 
it would implement the expressed desires 
of the peoples of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands to work more directly with the 
neighboring areas. In view of our interest 
in the welfare of the prospective members 
of the organization, and in view of the 
strategic and economic importance of this 
area to the United States, the Department 
supports the draft legislation. 

The Governments of both Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands support the proposed 
organization. The Department of the In- 
terior participated in the meetings which 
produced the legal instruments and has ap- 
proved the texts. Authorization by the 
Congress for the governments of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands to participate 
in the organization is included in the sug- 
gested legislation. Upon establishment of 
the proposed organization the United States 
would be relieved of the obligation to make 
a direct financial contribution as it does 
in the case of the Caribbean Commission. 

It is hoped that the Congress will be able 
to take action upon this request during the 
current session. 

A similar communication is being ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House. 

The Bureau of the Budget on January 17, 
1961, informed the Department that there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
proposal to the Congress for its considera- 
tion. 

Most sincerely, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER. 
AGREEMENT FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CARIBBEAN ORGANIZATION 


The Governments of the Republic of 
France, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and the United States of 
America, 

Having reviewed the work of the Caribbean 
Commission since the entry into force of 
the Agreement for the establishment of the 
Caribbean Commission, signed at Washing- 
ton on October 30, 1946; + 

that the Commission has done 
much to further regional on in 
many fields, and has rendered valuable serv- 
ices in the Caribbean area; 

Having considered the statements by rep- 
resentatives from the area calling for a re- 
vision of the Agreement for the establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Commission in the 
light of the new constitutional relationships 
in the Caribbean area; 
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Having considered that the purposes and 
functions as set out in the Agreement for 
the establishment of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion should be the basis of a new organiza- 
tion designed to replace it; 

Having noted the views expressed at the 
West Indian Conference convoked in Special 
Session commencing on July 28, 1959; 

Having considered the draft Statute pre- 
pared by this Conference and transmitted to 
them by the Caribbean Commission; 

Noting that the purposes and functions 
as set out in this draft Statute accord with 
those which were the basis of the Agreement 
for the establishment of the Caribbean Com- 
mission; and 

Noting that nothing in this draft Statute 
is intended to alter or conflict with the re- 
spective constitutional relations between the 
Governments hereinbefore named and the 
prospective Members of the Organization 
respectively; 

Hereby agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. The Contracting Parties agree upon the 
establishment of the Caribbean Organiza- 
tion in accordance with the Statute annexed 
to this Agreement. 

2. The Republic of France for the Depart- 
ments of French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and 
Martinique; the Netherlands, Antilles; Suri- 
nam; the Bahamas; British Guiana; British 
Honduras; the British Virgin Islands; The 
West Indies; the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States are eligible to become Members, and 
are referred to in this Agreement as “pro- 
spective Members”. 


ARTICLE II 


No provision of this Agreement shall be 
interpreted as affecting the present or fu- 
ture constitutional status of the prospective 
Members of the Organization or, where ap- 
plicable, the present or future constitutional 
relations of any of the aforesaid prospective 
Members with the Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE III 


On the termination of the Agreement for 
the establishment of the Carribbean Com- 
mission, signed at Washington on October 
30, 1946, the assets of the Caribbean Com- 
mission shall be and are by virtue of this 
Agreement transferred to and vested in the 
Caribbean Organization. The Caribbean 
Organization is hereby authorized to assume 
at the same time the liabilities of the Carib- 
bean Commission and shall be regarded as 
the successor body to the Caribbean Com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE IV 


The Agreement for the establishment of 
the Caribbean Commission shall terminate 
at the end of the first meeting of the Carib- 
bean Council provided for in the Statute 
annexed to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE V 


1. This Agreement shall be subject to 
approval or acceptance by the signatory 
Governments. Instruments of approval or 
acceptance shall be deposited with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
hereby designated as the depositary Govern- 
ment, which shall notify the other signatory 
Governments of each such deposit. 

2. This Agreement shall enter into force 
on signature of a joint deciaration to that 
effect by the signatory Governments, follow- 
ing deposit of instruments of approval or 
acceptance by the signatory Governments, 
and after the Secretary-General of the Carib- 
bean Commission has received notification, 
in accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 
IV of the Statute annexed to this Agreement, 
from not less than six of the prospective 
Members of the Caribbean Organization. 

3. This Agreement shall have indefinite 
@uration. Any Contracting Party may at 
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any time withdraw from the Agreement. 
Such withdrawal shall take effect one year 
after the date of the receipt by the deposi- 
tary Government of the formal notification 
of withdrawal and shall be without prejudice 
to any liability already vested in the with- 
drawing Contracting Party by or under this 
Agreement in respect of the period before 
the withdrawal takes effect. This Agreement 
shall continue in force thereafter with re- 
spect to the other Contracting Parties. 
ARTICLE VI 

This Agreement, done in a single original 
in the English, French, Netherlands, and 
Spanish languages, each version being equal- 
ly authentic, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies 
thereof will be transmitted by that Govern- 
ment to the other signatory Governments. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Washington this twenty-first day 
of June, 1960. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
France: . 
Hervé ALPHAND 

For the Government of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands: 

J.H. vAN Rosen 

For the Government of the United King- 

dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
HAROLD CACCIA 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Roperic L. O’CONNOR 


STATUTE OF THE CARIBBEAN ORGANIZATION 


Whereas the Caribbean Commission since 
its establishment in 1946 has done much to 
further regional cooperation in many fields 
and has rendered valuable services in the 
Caribbean area; and 

Whereas since the establishment of the 
Caribbean Commission significant constitu- 
tional and economic changes have taken 
place in the area, and the peoples concerned 
have expressed their desire to accept in- 
creased responsibility in solving the prob- 
lems of the area; and 

Whereas in order to facilitate the con- 
tinuance of social, cultural and economic 
cooperation in the area, it is considered 
advisable to establish a successor body, the 
Statute of which reflects these changes and 
the new responsibilities which the prospec- 
tive Members (as defined in Article III of 
this Statute) have undertaken since 1946; 
and 

Whereas the objectives herein set forth 
are in accord with the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

Now therefore there is established the 
Caribbean Organization which is governed 
by the following provisions: 


ARTICLE I 


Establishment and Powers of the Caribbean 
Organization 

1. There is hereby established the Carib- 
bean Organization (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Organization”’) . 

2. The Organization shall have consulta- 
tive and advisory powers and such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise 
of its functions and the fulfillment of its 
purposes. 

ARTICLE IL 
Funetions and Purposes of the Organization 

Within the scope of its powers, the func- 
tions and purposes of the Organization shall 
be to concern itself with social, cultural and 
economic matters of common interest to the 
Caribbean area, particularly agriculture, 


communications, education, fisheries, health, 
housing, industry, labor, music and the arts, 
social welfare and trade. 
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ARTICLE III 
Eligibility for Membership of the 
Organization 


1. The following are the prospective Mem- 
pers of the Organization, and are hereby de- 
clared eligible to become Members: 

The Republic of France for the Depart- 
ments of French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and 
Martinique: 

The Netherlands Antilles. 

surinam. 

The Bahamas. 

Gritish Guiana. 

British Honduras. 

The British Virgin Islands. 

The West Indies. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The Virgin Islands of the United States. 

2. The Republic of France, as referred to in 

ph 1 of this Article, shall be repre- 
sented in the Organization by one delegation 
having three votes. 


ARTICLE Iv 
Notification of Membership and Withdrawal 


1, Any prospective Member of the Organ- 
igation may at any time declare by notifi- 
cation given to the Secretary-General of the 
Caribbean Commission, or the Secretary- 
General of the Organization, that it accepts 
the obligations imposed by this Statute and 
that it elects to become a Member. 

2. Any notification in accordance with the 
preceding paragraph of this Article received 
by the Secretary-General on or before the 
date on which the Statute comes into force 
shall take effect on that date. Any notifica- 
tion received after the date on which this 
Statute comes into force shall take effect on 
the date of its receipt by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 
8. Any Member may at any time declare by 
notification given to the Secretary-General 
of the Organization that it elects to cease to 
be a Member. This notification shall take 
effect one year after the date of its receipt 
by the Secretary-General of the Organiza- 
tion. On the withdrawal from the Agree- 
ment to which this Statute is annexed of 
any Party to that Agreement, the Members 
for whose international relations that Party 
is responsible shall cease to be Members of 
the Organization. 

4. Where a Member ceases to be a Member 
in accordance with paragraph 3 of this Arti- 
cle, such cessation shall be without prejudice 
to any liability already vested in that Mem- 
ber by or under this Statute in respect of the 
period before the cessation takes effect. 

6. The Secretary-General shall notify all 
Governments signatory to the Agreement to 
which this Statute is annexed and all Mem- 
bers and prospective Members of the receipt 
of any notification referred to in Paragraphs 
(1) and (3) of this Article. 


ARTICLE V 
The Caribbean Council 


The governing body of the Organization 
shali be the Caribbean Council (hereinafter 
Teferred to as the “Council’’) . 


ARTICLE VI 
Composition of the Council 


1, Each Member shall be entitled to send 
to each session of the Council one delegate 
and such advisers as it may consider neces- 
sary, but the Republic of France shall be en- 
titled to send one delegation and such ad- 
Visers as it may consider necessary. Such 
delegates or delegation, as the case may be, 
shall be appointed in accordance with the 
constitutional procedures of each Member. 
The Secretary-General shall be notified by 
the Members of the appointment of each 
delegate or delegation, as the case may be. 

2. Each Member may at any time, by noti- 
fication given to the Secretary-General, ap- 
Point a person to act as alternate during the 
absence of its delegate from any meeting of 
the Council. The Republic of France shall 
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have similar rights with respect to its dele- 
gation. The alternate, while so acting, shall 
stand in all respects in the place of the 
delegate. 
ARTICLE VII 
Functions and Powers of the Council 


Within the scope of the powers of the Or- 
ganization, the Council shall: 

(a) study, formulate, and recommend to 
Members measures, programs and courses of 
action in social, cultural and economic mat- 
ters designed to contribute to the well-being 
of the Caribbean area; 

(b) assist in the coordination of local 
projects which have regional significance 
and in the provision of technical guidance 
on a regional basis; 

(c) arvange for or provide technical guid- 
ance not otherwise available; 

(ad) promote the coordination of research 
on a regional basis; 

(e) make recommendations to the Mem- 
bers for carrying into effect action in re- 
gard to social, cultural and economic prob- 
lems; 

(f) further cooperation with other inter- 
national and national organizations and 
with universities, foundations and similar 
institutions having common interests in the 
Caribbean area and, subject to the principle 
expressed in Article XVII, may 

(i) on behalf of the Organization, con- 
clude technical assistance agreements with 
other international or national organiza- 
tions, being agreements which every Member 
is competent or authorized to conclude and 
the conclusion of such agreements being de- 
pendent on a unanimous vote; 

(ii) on behalf of the Organization, or, as 
may be appropriate, on behalf of such of 
the Members as may make the specific re- 
quest, conclude arrangements or contracts 
in pursuance of the aforesaid agreements; 

(iii) conclude appropriate cooperation 
agreements with universities, foundations 
and similar institutions, and arrangements 
or contracts in pursuance of these agree- 
ments; 

(g) summon such conferences, appoint 
such committees, and establish such auxil- 
jary bodies as it may find necessary and 
desirable; 

(h) direct and review the activities of the 
Central Secretariat and the aforementioned 
conferences, committees and auxiliary 
bodies; 

(i) issue the staff rules of the Central 
Secretariat; 

(j) issue the financial regulations of the 
Organization; 

(kK) appoint a Secretary-General in accord- 
ance with paragraph 5 of Article [TX and 
paragraph 4 of Article X. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Meetings and Procedures of the Council 


1. The Council shall establish its own 
rules of procedure. 

2. Meetings of the Council shall be pre- 
sided over by a Chairman, chosen from 
among the delegates to the Council. 

8. The Council shall hold at least one 
meeting each year at which the annual 
budget for the ensuing year shall be con- 
sidered. It is empowered to convene and 
hold meetings at such times and at such 
places as it may decide, The Chairman shall 
cause a meeting to be convened if requested 
to do so by not less than one-half of the 
Members. The first meeting of the Council 
(which shall be a budget meeting) shall 
be held at such time after the coming into 
force of this Statute and at such place as 
may be designated by the Caribbean Com- 
mission. 

4. Meetings of the Council shall preferably 
be held in the territory of each of the 
Members in turn, and a similar principle, 
where appropriate, shall be followed with 
canoe to all other activities of the Organi- 
zation. 
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5. The first Chairman shall be elected at 
the first meeting and shall hold office until 
the end of the ensuing year. Thereafter the 
Chairmanship shall rotate in accordance 
with such rules of procedure as the Council 
may adopt, provided always that a Chair- 
man shall not be of the same nationality 
as the preceding Chairman. 


ARTICLE IX 
Voting in the Council 


1. Subject to paragraph 2 of this Article, 
each delegate shall be entitled to cast one 
vote, but the delegation of the Republic 
of France shall be entitled to cast three 
votes. 

2. Matters of procedure shall be decided 
by the Council by a simple majority of the 
votes cast. Except as provided for in para- 
graphs 3, 4 and 5 of this Article, subpara- 
graph (f)(i) of Article VII, and paragraphs 
3 and 4 of Article XII, all other matters, 
including disputes as to the classification of 
any matter as procedural or substantive, 
shall be decided by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast. However, when a decision 
or recommendation is adopted by a two- 
thirds majority of the votes cast, any Mem- 
ber may declare that the decision or recom- 
mendation will not be applicable as far as 
is it is concerned, Where, in respect of a 
matter to be decided by a simple majority 
of the votes cast, the votes are equally di- 
vided, the Chairman shall have a casting 
vote. If the Chairman does not in such a 
case use his casting vote, the motion for 
decision shall be lost. 

3. The Council shall examine drafts of the 
annual budget and any supplementary 
budgets submitted by the Secretary-General. 
Voting on the total figure of a budget, an- 
nual or supplementary, shall be preceded by 
a vote on each budget head. Each budget 
head shall be approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast. The total of a 
budget, annual or supplementary, shall be 
approved by a unanimous vote. In the event 
that it is not possible to obtain a unani- 
mous vote on the budget for any year, the 
budget voted for the previous year shall re- 
main in force and the Members shall con- 
tinue to make the same contribution as they 
made during the preceding year. 

4. The adoption and amendment of the 
Rules of Procedure shall require unanimity 
of the votes cast. 

5. The appointment of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall require unanimity of the votes 
cast. 

6. For the purpose of this Statute, “the 
votes cast” means votes cast affirmatively or 
negatively. Abstentions shall not be con- 
sidered as votes cast. 


ARTICLE X 
The Central Secretariat 


1. The Organization shall maintain in the 
Caribbean area a Central Secretariat to serve 
the Council and its conferences, committees 
and auxiliary bodies. 

2. The Secretary-General shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Organization. 
He shall be responsible for carrying out all 
directives of the Council. 

3. Subject to the staff rules issued by the 
Council and any further directives he may 
receive from the Council, the Secretary- 
General shall appoint and dismiss the staff 
of the Organization. 

4. In the appointment of the Secretary- 
General and other members of the staff of 
the Central Secretariat, primary considera- 
tion shall be given to the technical and 
personal qualifications of the candidates. 
To the extent possible consistent with this 
consideration, the staff shall be recruited 
within the Caribbean area and with a view 
to obtaining equitable national representa- 
tion. 

5. In the performance of their duties the 
Secretary-General and staff shall not seek, 
receive or observe instructions from any 
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Government, from any Member, or from any 
authority external to the Organization. The 
Secretary-General and staff shall refrain 
from any action which might reflect on 
their position as international officials re- 
sponsible only to the Organization. 

6. Each Member undertakes to respect the 
exclusively international character of the 
functions of the Secretary-General and staff 
and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 


ARTICLE XI 
Finances 


1. The expenses of the Organization shall 
be borne by the Members in proportions 
to be specified in an appropriate arrange- 
ment arrived at unanimously by the Mem- 
bers. 

2. The fiscal year of the Organization shall 
be the calendar year. 

3. The Secretary-General shall prepare and 
submit to the Council the draft of an an- 
nual budget and such supplementary budg- 
ets as may be required by the Organization 
and shall submit them to the Members at 
least one month prior to their discussion 
by the Council. Upon approval of the 
budget, the total amount thereof shall be 
allocated among the Members in the pro- 
portions arrived at in accordance with para- 
graph 1 of this Article. Each Member shall 
undertake, subject to the requirements of 
its constitutional procedures, to contribute 
promptly to a Joint Fund to be established 
by the Members such annual and supple- 
mentary sums as may be charged to each 
in accordance with the arrangement re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1. 

4. The Secretary-General shall hold and 
administer the Joint Fund of the Organi- 
zation and shall keep proper accounts 
thereof. The Council shall make arrange- 
ments satisfactory to the Members for the 
audit of the accounts of the Organization. 
The audited statements shall be forwarded 
annually to each Member. 

5. The expenses of delegates or delega- 
tions attending meetings sponsored by the 
Organization shall be borne by the Mem- 
bers whom they respectively represent. 


ARTICLE XII 
Observers 


1. The Parties to the Agreement to which 
this Statute is annexed shall be entitled to 
send to all meetings held under the auspices 
of the Organization observers who shall have 
the right to speak but not to vote. 

2. Any prospective Member of the Organ- 
ization shall be entitled to send to all meet- 
ings held under the auspices of the Organi- 
zation observers, who shall have the right to 
speak but not to vote. 

3. The Council may, if it so decides by 4 
unanimous vote, and subject to the approval 
of the Parties to the Agreement to which this 
Statute is annexed, authorize the Secretary- 
General to issue to any Government having 
interests in the Caribbean area not being a 
Party to the Agreement to which this Statute 
is annexed an invitation to send observers to 
any meeting held under the auspices of the 
Organization. 

4. The Council may, if it so decides by a 
unanimous vote, authorize the Secretary- 
General to issue to the organizations, uni- 
versities, foundations and similar institu- 
tions as referred to in subparagraph (f) of 
Article VII, an invitation to send observers 
to any meeting held under the auspices of 
the Organization. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Relationships with Governments not Parties 
to the Agreement 


The Organization in all its activities shall 
bear in mind the desirability of strengthen- 
ing international cooperation in social, cul- 
tural and economic matters with Govern- 
ments having an interest in such matters in 
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the Caribbean area but not being Parties to 
the Agreement to which this Statute is 
annexed. 

ARTICLE XIV 


Immunities 


Each Member undertakes to accord, so far 
as possible under its constitutional proce- 
dures, to the Organization, the Secretary- 
General and appropriate personnel of the 
Central Secretariat such privileges and im- 
munities as may be necessary for the inde- 
pendent exercise of their functions, and to 
the Central Secretariat inviolability of its 
buildings, premises, archives and assets. 


ARTICLE XV 

Languages 
The English, French, Netherlands and 
Spanish languages shall be the official lan- 


guages of the Organization. The working 
languages shall be English and French. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Transfer of Assets and Liabilities of the 
Caribbean Commission 


With effect from the termination of the 
Agreement for the Establishment of the 
Caribbean Commission under Article IV of 
the Agreement to which this Statute is an- 
nexed, the Organization, as the successor 
body to the Caribbean Commission, is au- 
thorized to take over all the assets and shall 
assume all the liabilities of the Caribbean 
Commission. 

ARTICLE XVII 
Saving Clause 


No provision of this Statute shall be in- 
terpreted as affecting the present or future 
constitutional status of the Members of the 
Organization, or, where applicable, the pres- 
ent or future constitutional relations of any 
of the aforesaid Members with the Parties 
to the Agreement to which this Statute is 
annexed. 

ARTICLE XVIII 


Amendment of Statute 


Amendment to this Statute shall require 
the unanimous approval of the Members of 
the Organization and of the Parties to the 
Agreement to which this Statute is annexed. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Entry into Force 


This Statute shall enter into force im- 
mediately after: 

(a) there has been received by the Sec- 
retary-General of the Caribbean Commission 
notification pursuant to paragraph 1 of 
Article IV from at least six of the prospective 
Members of the Organization; and 

(b) the Parties to the Agreement to which 
this Statute is annexed have signed a Joint 
Declaration under paragraph 2 of Article V 
of that Agreement. 

ARTICLE XX 
Transitional Provisions 

Until such time as the Secretary-General 
of the Organization is appointed and is able 
to assume the duties of his office, the Secre- 
tary-General of the Caribbean Commission 
shall be the Secretary-General of the Organ- 
ization with power to appoint a staff on a 
temporary basis. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H.R. 3935) to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide cover- 
age for employees of large enterprises 
engaged in retail trade or service and of 
other employers engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, to increase the minimum wage 
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under the act to $1.25 an hour, and for 
other purposes, and I ask that the 
amendment be printed, so that it wil] 
be available tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the amené- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

On page 33, strike out lines 11 through 
17 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Provided, That this clause (15) shall not 
apply to any such employee if the land on 
which such employee is engaged in such 
lumbering or forestry operations is owned 
or controlled, directly or indirectly, by an 
enterprise engaged in the production of 
pulp, paper, or other wood products or is 
owned by the United States, any State, or 
any county or other local government.” 


Mr. McCARTHY = submitted § an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 3935, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. SMATHERS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 3935, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. THURMOND - submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 3935, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





SELECTIVE BREEDING OF CERTAIN 
FISHES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on April 
12, I introduced, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], the bill (S. 
1542) to authorize and direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to conduct studies 
of the genetics of sport fishes and to 
carry out selective breeding of such fish- 
es to develop strains with inherent at- 
tributes valuable in programs of re- 
search, fish hatchery production, and 
management of recreational fishery re- 
sources. Senators MunnptT and CasE, who 
represent our neighboring State of South 
Dakota, had both expressed interest in 
cosponsoring this legislation. When the 
bill was introduced their names were 
inadvertently left off of the measure as 
cosponsors, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be named as cosponsors 
of this proposed legislation, and that 
their names be included in future print- 
ings of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





NATIONAL WEATHER COUNCIL—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keattnc], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
may be added as cosponsors of the bill 
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(S. 1577) which I introduced on April 
13, to authorize the creation of a Na- 
tional Weather Council. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR COM- 
PREHENSIVE WATER RESOURCES 
PLANNING—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Scott] be listed as an additional 
cosponsor of S. 1629, a bill to provide 
financial assistance to the States for 
comprehensive water resources plan- 
ning, and that his name be added at 
the next printing of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, TO IMPOSE A DUTY ON 
SHRIMPS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 13, 1961, the names of 
Mr. YARBOROUGH and Mr. ELLENDER were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1571) to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps 
and to provide for duty free entry of 
unprocessed shrimps annually in an 
amount equal to imports of shrimps in 
1960, introduced by Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana (for himself and other Senators) 
on April 13, 1961. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER 

Address entitled “A New Look at Agricul- 
ture,” delivered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman before the National Press 
Club, Washington, D.C., April 17, 1961. 





SUDETEN GERMAN DAY 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that Sudeten German Day will take 
Place on Whitsuntide. In fact, the ob- 
Servation will be celebrated in Cologne, 
Germany, from May 20 to May 22 of 
this year. Several hundred thousand 
people will participate on this occasion, 
and among the principal speakers will 
be Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
German Federal Minister of Traffic Dr. 
Ing. Hans-Christoph Seebohm, who is 
the president of the Sudeten German 
National Union. There will be other 
speakers, including members of the Ger- 
Man Federal Government and Parlia- 


The Sudeten German expellees ac- 
count for over 2 million of the total 13 
million expellees and refugees from com- 
munism now living in West Germany. 
On this occasion they will reaffirm their 
dedication to the cause of freedom and 
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their faith that, by peaceful means, free- 
dom will be restored to the enslaved 
peoples and their right of self-deter- 
mination will be returned to them. 

I have a somewhat crude, but never- 
theless telling, translation of an article 
which appeared on February 1 of this 
year, in a bulletin published in Bonn. 
I ask unanimous consent that the trans- 
lation be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the transla- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A DECISION FOR FREEDOM AND THE DIGNITY OF 
MAN—REASON FOR ESCAPE: EVERYDAY LIFE 
IN ZONE—AUDIBLE AND VISIBLE DEFEAT OF 
THE SED-REGIME 


(By State-Secretary Dr. Peter Paul, NAHM, 
Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refugees 
and War Damages (from Bulletin No. 22 
of the Press and Information Office of the 
Federal Government) 


The bulk of men and women fleeing from 
the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany to the 
West belong to all kinds of working as well 
as intellectual classes. On the one hand 
they leave the zone because they—in con- 
nection with collectivization—had lost their 
basis and means of existence; on the other 
hand they come to the West because, facing 
the Communist system of education or the 
terror of the Communist Party, there was no 
other way to soothe their conscience than 
to escape. They come also for the sake of 
their own and their children’s future. For 
example, they were unable to watch any 
longer what happened to the children in 
school, in kindergarten, in the various or- 
ganizations of the free German youth, or in 
the labor corps in the country or in the fac- 
tories. They knew that their talented son 
was refused to attend high school, since the 
father has not joined so far the SED or one 
of the so-called middle-class parties, po- 
litically completely coordinated to the SED, 
or because son or daughter themselves—as 
a result of their education at home or on 
their own initiative—have not adequately 
taken part in social life. Getting such an 
insight into the future of the children the 
will of holding out, kept up for more than 
10 years, finally mouldered. The same ex- 
perienced the man of the middle class, whose 
foundation for bearing sufferings and hopes, 
i.e., his independence and own property, have 
been taken away. 

In the year of 1960 hopes were blighted, 
desires were reduced to mere illusions, which 
all together had been a kind of last support 
for some people during the last decade; fac- 
ing the daily oppression and miseries, they 
considered, whether, under the burden of 
SED, life was worth living for at all. 


TERROR STRICKEN IS NOT THE SAME AS FEAE 


People also escape because they are 
thoroughly frightened. After they succeeded 
in fleeing to the West the same people some- 
times have difficulties to explain the begin- 
ning of their anxieties, which were threaten- 
ing them so hard still yesterday. However, 
it is this difficulty which let us believe 
in the anxieties they endured. For to be 
terror stricken is not the same as to be 
afraid. I myself may have the strong belief 
that there is nothing in the world I might 
be afraid of, but I might nevertheless be 
terror stricken in my hour on the Mount of 
Olives. 

The Communist e in central Ger- 
many is well conscious of this feeling of ter- 
ror and makes use of it. And its infernal 
calculation proves correct. Not the decisive 
political events are the reason for the ex- 
treme suffering of 17 millions of people. It 
is everday life, the ordinary course of which 
may be full of bad surprises. Or is it, per- 
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haps, a usual thing that someone is thrilled 
with horror when a policeman approaches 
him? Or is it, perhaps, usual in the free 
communities of the West that in the eve- 
ning, after. working hours, the authorized 
agent of the police quarters in question 
visits a family, in order to investigate the 
same, if recently a young man has passed a 
night with the family Schulze? Indeed, the 
way in which the agent’s question will be 
answered might be fundamentally wrong, 
may be a little too quick, or too cautious or 
too reserved. Now you do no longer enjoy 
your pipe as you did before, tae fine evening 
of rest in the midst of a peaceful family 
is all over. Another new little piece of ter- 
ror has joined the old nightmare. 


THE CONTINUITY OF THE NUMBER OF 
REFUGEES IS SENSATIONAL 


Two hundred thousands of Germans fled 
for one or the other reason, or for a whole 
bundle of reasons, from the Soviet-occupied 
zone of our country during the last year, 
about 60,000 more than 1959. However, not 
the individual numbers, nor the increase, the 
further rise of this stream of refugees is the 
most striking event. The continuity of the 
number of refugees since the Communist 
system has established itself in central Ger- 
many is rather sensational. 

Would it not be reasonable, if one day the 
flight from central Germany should stagnate 
or come to a halt? Whoever had a reason 
for escape, certainly had several favorable 
moments in the past to do so. Whoever 
decided himself otherwise, well, he will 
know how to settle things. One should 
think so indeed—nevertheless that is not 
so. And it will never be that way. For the 
system is getting more and more refined 
and cunning every day, it goes to extremes— 
in its last consequences it thus seizes one 
class of the population after the other. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE YOUTH 


Besides the flight of the intelligentsia of 
all faculties, of experts in agriculture, indus- 
try, and handicraft, it is especially the flight 
of the youth, who herewith give a firm 
answer in the negative to the regime. Wher- 
ever youth is fleeing, life, simply, is fleeing 
too. The fact that the youth is running 
away from the Soviet occupied zone, there- 
fore weighs twice as much: as a loss of 
national substance and as a political demon- 
stration. For, no doubt, in its sphere of 
activity the SED is doing much for the ris- 
ing generations—the party generously is 
awarding scholarships and premiums, it fur- 
thers the young men and women in the 
factories, it orders juveniles into those cor- 
porations, which have to act as if they were 
a parliamentary body corporate. But for 
that very reason all efforts are in vain—the 
party orders and it sheds its cornucopia of 
millions of marks, unlimited at disposal, 
only upon a certain group, on a i.e., to 
a@ political effect. The party refuses subsi- 
dies justified according to the man’s effi- 
ciency, because political opinions as well as 
political reliability are placed ahead of a 
man’s efficiency or capability. 

Fair juveniles respond to such way of 
acting never by hypocrisy but by rebellion 
or—since that is impossible in the midst of 
Soviet divisions—by escape. Thus young 
people are fleeing again and again, even 
though, with regard to their financial situ- 
ation, they were living not only in easy cir- 
cumstances but under splendid conditions, 
considering the opportunity of a quick 
career. Yet they will neglect this oppor- 
tunity and go to the West. They, it is true, 
do not go at random. But they also do not 
go because something decoyed them; some- 
thing simply urged them to do so, This 
flight of the youth is the most audible as 
well as visible defeat of a regime, a political 
regime, which never fails to make the im- 
pression of intending to shape the world of 
tomorrow. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF BEING DIVIDED 

All of them are refugees, the young ones 
and the old ones, the workers as well as the 
employees and the independent employers, 
and also the brides, who desire nothing but 
to marry, and the mothers and grandmothers 
who wish nothing but to join their chil- 
dren. All of them are refugees for they al- 
ways must leave behind more than they 
can hope to find again. They are refugees 
too, for they have taken measures and made 
up their mind. For it is the intention of 
the regime behind the Iron Curtain to re- 
fuse any legal emigration, in order to en- 
force a marriage in its sphere of power 
or to unite a family in the provinces of 
Saxony or Mecklenburg instead within the 
Provinces of Bavaria or Sleswick-Holstein. 
The escape has consequences for both, the 
one who goes away as well as for those who 
remain at home—and, furthermore, for Ger- 
many. Indeed, this country, which in the 
inmost recesses of the heart is still non- 
divided, undergoes a shifting of its national 
substance, which might deepen the split. 
And yet it is also a comfort to know that 
the whole of the German nation has decided 
itself for the West. Day after day the refu- 
gees are the representatives for this clear in- 
ner decision. 

It is consoling that whip and cake, terror 
and cunning could not separate the popula- 
tion of the zone from the West, but induced 
them to decide themselves for the ideas of 
the West. This decision for freedom and 
the dignity of man is more conscious than 
that of those Germans, who consider a life 
in freedom a matter-of-course affair, scarce- 
ly noticed. 


THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
respected public affairs journal, U.S. 
News & World Report, has performed a 
great public service in printing in its 
issue of April 17, 1961, an article entitled 
“The Untold Story of the Civil War.” 
This presentation is the most factual, 
unbiased analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the War Between the States and 
its aftermath of Reconstruction and 
present-day trends and conditions ever 
written. One reading it with an open 
mind cannot help gaining a new insight 
into southern attitudes, aspirations, and 
mores, or obtaining a better understand- 
ing of the great harm which is being 
done by latter-day abolitionists, in their 
politically motivated efforts to impose 
a new judicial and economic reconstruc- 
tion on the region. I commend the ed- 
itors of U.S. News & World Report for 
their excellent presentation, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of the article and the ac- 
companying tables be printed in the body 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, 

Apr. 17, 1961] 
THE UNTOLD SToryY OF THE CiviL WaR—AFTER 
100 Yrears—A Look aT THE Facts 


(The actual battles—some of the bloodiest 
ever fought—we-e only a small part of the 
toll of the U.S. Civil War. Deep scars of 
that great conflict still remain a century 
later—after the scars of two world wars have 
faded. Why? On these pages is the story 
> the story of history’s costliest civil 
war. 
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It was April 12, 1861—-just 100 years ago— 
when the shots were fired that signaled the 
start of this Nation’s Civil War. 

The centennial of that most bloody of 
American wars is beginning to be observed. 
Speeches are to be made. Battles will be 
reenacted. Much is being written to re- 
acquaint the public with the war’s military 
personalities and campaigns, 

The real story of that war remains untold, 
however. It is a story that is still unfolding 
in the South’s continued resistance to racial 
desegregation and in its widespread reliance 
on a one-party political system. In this 
story is found an answer to the question 
why many Southern States lay prostrate for 
so long, did not really join in the Nation’s 
rapid growth until during and after World 
War II. 

In the story of the Civil War is a study 
in contrast between the attitude of Ameri- 
cans toward their defeated enemies of World 
War II and their attitude toward defeated 
fellow Americans. 

A part of the story is told for you graphi- 
cally in the charts on these pages. 

The story itself starts more than 50 years 
before the first shots were fired at Fort 
Sumter. 

BEFORE 1861 

George Washington freed in his will all 
slaves under his personal control, but owned 
many slaves during his lifetime. Thomas 
Jefferson owned slaves, though he regarded 
slavery as a dying institution and provided 
for some of his own slaves to be freed. At 
least 8 of the 15 Presidents before the 
Civil War were slaveowners. Slavery came 
to underlie the economy of the South, which 
was based almost solely on agriculture. 

As the nation expanded, new States were 
added in the North and West. Population 
growth was largely in these same areas. 
Political power gradually shifted away from 
the farming South to the North, with its 
growing industries. The South found itself 
selling its cotton in world markets at com- 
petitive prices, while forced to buy its shoes 
and clothing and luxuries in tariff-protected 
markets in the North. Southerners felt that 
their region was becoming a colony of the 
North. 

Reacting to these pressures, South Caro- 
lina threatened to quit the Union in the 
1830’s. President Andrew Jackson, himself a 
southerner, slammed the door on that effort. 
By 1860, control of the Senate, as well as the 
House, had passed to the North. Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, won the Presidency that 
year. Eleven Southern States decided to go 
out of the Union and form a government of 
their own, even at the price of war. 


DURING THE WAR 


The same forces that brought political de- 
feat to the South in the years leading up to 
the war contributed to its military defeat in 
war. The South won the early battles. Its 
armies were brilliantly commanded and 
fought well. But the North, with superior 
forces of manpower and mighty industries, 
finally split the South. 


AFTER THE WAR 


At war’s end, the South lay prostrate. 
Nearly one of every four white men in uni- 
form had been killed or died in service. 
Many more were maimed. Cities, industries, 
and railroads had been burned and dis- 
mantiled. Rich farming regions in Virginia, 
Georgia and South Carolina had been laid 
waste by northern armies. 

The North had applied a scorched-earth 
policy to several of the South’s richest States. 
At the same time, 3.5 million slaves were 
freed—forcing a revolution in the agricul- 
tural system that lay at the base of the 
South’s economy. 


A CONTRAST 


After the United States helped to defeat 
Germany and Japan in World War II, great 
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efforts were made to ease the pain of de. 
feat for those nations. 

So extensive have been the various pro- 
grams that poured billions of dollars into 
foreign nations that an American Secretary 
of Treasury in late 1960 went to Germany, 
one of the defeated nations of World War 
II, to ask for help in carrying the relief load. 
And Soviet Russia, which the United States 
helped to stave off defeat less than 20 years 
ago, now is challenging this country for 
world leadership. 


DIFFERENT IN THE SOUTH 


All was different after the defeat of the 
American South. 

At the end of the war, the South was pros- 
trate. Yet the North imposed military oc- 
cupation upon the Southern States until 
1877, which was 12 years after the fighting 
stopped. 

There were no great relief efforts by the 
North comparable to those made by the 
United States after World War II, even 
though more than a million persons faced 
starvation in the South during the year fol- 
lowing the war-—and some did starve. Only 
a pittance of aid came from the North. The 
Government in Washington created a Freed- 
men’s Bureau, which got $4 in taxes on cot- 
ton for each $1 it gave for relief. Funds 
from private charities in the North were pa- 
thetically small in comparison to what was 
needed. 

Not only had cities, farms, and industries 
been laid waste, but the South’s capital 
went up in the smoke of war. Emanicipa- 
tion of slaves took $4 billion of capital in- 
vestment from southern planters. The 
people were left with almost $2.5 billion of 
worthless Confederate bonds and currency 
in their hands. Plantations were worth lit- 
tle without the unpaid labor that had sus- 
tained them. And the people were going 
hungry. 

FODDER FOR FOOD 


Reports of the time tell of men and 
women huddling about blackened chimneys, 
all that remained from their homes, and 
eating wheat bran and the corn collected 
from places where Sherman’s army had fed 
their horses. Women and children begged 
for food from door to door. Farmers had 
no work animals. There were stories of 
women being yoked to plows. There was 
no seed, few farm implements, 

Confederate generals went home after the 
war asking what they could do to earn their 
bread. One went to plowing, another worked 
as a day laborer in the yards of the South 
Carolina railroad, A colonel peddled his 
wife’s pies. A planter did the family wash. 
Sidney Lanier, the Georgia poet, wrote: 
“Pretty much the whole of life has been 
merely not dying.” 

Instead of help from the North, Federal 
armies were used to impose a political rule 
of former slaves and carpetbaggers upon 
southern communities. 

After World War II, the United States 
used some of its gold to help create an In- 
ternational Bank and international mone- 
tary funds to stabilize world currencies 
and stimulate the flow of capital abroad. 

By contrast, U.S. Treasury agents streamed 
through the South in 1865, grabbing cotton, 
land, anything that they claimed to have 
been the property of the Confederacy. They 
took cotton valued at $30 million. Behind 
them came hordes of carpetbaggers from the 
North to drain away any southern capital 
they could lay hands on. 

Agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau joined 
with Republican Party workers to organize 
the freed slaves and march them to the polls. 
The Negroes were told that southern white 
people were their enemies. Negroes were 
beaten if they voted the Democratic ticket. 
Thousands of Negroes did not know the 
names of the men for whom they were voting. 
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Much of the bacon and ham sent from the 
North for needy people went to buy votes. 

These were the votes that were used to 
keep in power the governments that ruled 
the Southern States. Laws were written to 
aid fraud. Thievery was fantastic. Between 
1868 and 1874, the carpetbaggers managed to 
build up the State debts in the South by 
$101,232,000. They left little or nothing to 
show for the money they spent. Mississip- 
pi’s tax rates, for example were 14 times 
higher at the end than at the beginning. 

Rulers of the Southern States came from 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Maine, New York, Iowa, other Northern 
States. 

LASTING PROBLEMS 

Out of it all came problems and attitudes 
that have persisted for 100 years. Even now, 
the Southern States are fighting to hold the 
line against changes in segregation, in vot- 
ing, in other things. They are in coalition 
in Congress with so-called conservative Re- 
publicans on many issues. 

It was the Civil War and what happened 
in the years that followed that developed 
the current southern attitudes toward Ne- 
groes, education, labor, industry, farming 
and all of the issues of today. 


NEGRO VOTING 


There is a demand now by the Federal 
Government in Washington that the South- 
ern States give the vote to Negroes without 
restriction. 

It is a little-known fact that Negroes did 
vote in the South for 25 years after the Civil 
War. Under military rule, when the Ne- 
groes were marched to the polls by northern 
leaders, they voted Republican. After the 
troops left, the Negroes took their orders 
from southern whites and voted Democratic. 

Before long, it developed, elections were 
getting too expensive. There were com- 
plaints by local politicians that Negro votes 
were for sale to the highest bidder. 

Out of this situation came the present laws 
in Southern States that make it hard for 
Negroes to qualify for the vote. Poll taxes 
and literacy tests were deliberately devised 
to limit Negro voting. 

Looking back upon the past, many south- 
erners argue that, if the restrictions were 
removed, there would be a return to the days 
of wholesale vote buying. 


ONE-PARTY SYSTEM 


Republicans, in recent campaigns, have 
been fighting hard to win Senate and House 
seats in the South, to broaden the footholds 
they have in Tennessee, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, and Texas. They has as yet 
had little success. 

Democrats hold 99 of the 106 House seats 
and every Senate seat from the 11 States of 
the former Confederacy. 

This situation—Democratic domination of 
the politics of the South—stems directly 
from the Reconstruction period and the car- 
petbag regimes that were run by northern 
Republicans. There was a sizable Whig 
Party in the South in the period leading 
up to the Civil War. Abraham Lincoln 
found enough Republican support among 
former Whigs to start reconstruction in sev- 
eral Southern States before his death. 

Under northern military rule, however, 
native white southerners became disgusted 
with the frauds and corruption that filled 
southern statehouses. They quit the Re- 
publican Party in droves. Few natives were 
left in the party by the time State govern- 
ment was restored to the South’s whites. 

Through the years that followed, Demo- 
cratic leaders in the South helped Negroes 
to remain in command of Republican pa- 
tronage and the party organization there. 
The word was spread that the Republican 
Party was a Negro party. This acted to 
prevent capable whites from going into the 
Republican Party to build it into a real 
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competitive organization and it smothered 
any two-party system in the South for 
generations. 

It is only within the last 10 years that 
native southern whites have been moving 
into the Republican Party in large numbers. 
But the stigma of Reconstruction, when the 
South was ruled by a combination of Re- 
publicans and Negroes, has not yet been fully 
forgotten. 

SEGREGATION LAWS 


The South is stirring with protests by 
Negroes about segregation laws. There are 
sit-in demonstrations, with Negroes de- 
manding restaurant service with whites. 
Some Negroes have been jailed. All over 
the South, segregated schools are under at- 
tack. 

The new Negro is challenging the laws that 
try to keep him in a separate part of town, 
and require him to use separate facilities 
from the white man. In the North, there 
are questions about the southern whites’ re- 
sistance to integration. 

Why the resistance? The answer lies in 
the past. Many white southerners remember 
stories told in their families of the way 
Negro soldiers prodded white men, their for- 
mer masters, off pavements while the South 
was under military rule of the North in the 
Reconstruction period. 

For many years after Reconstruction, there 
was little segregation in the South. In Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, Negroes were served at 
the same bars with whites. They ate in the 
same restaurants, rode in the same railroad 
coaches in much of the South. 

Segregation laws did not develop until the 
1890’s in most of the South. They grew up 
largely as a defense mechanism, installed by 
whites who feared that, if the barriers stayed 
down, social equality might develop. Far 
greater than the segregation laws, as a com- 
pelling influence to separate the races, was 
the code of social behavior which set aside 
for whites certain areas in parks, theaters, 
and elsewhere, and gave Negroes certain sec- 
tions in which to live, and barred them from 
white hotels and theaters. 

Before the Civil War, there was no question 
about the master-slave relationship. In Re- 
construction, northerners told Negroes that 
the southern white men were their enemies. 
Then the northerners left and the Negroes 
became dependent upon relations with these 
same white people for a livelihood. 

As Negroes streamed into southern cities, 
after the farm economy began to come apart, 
relations between the races became more 
strained. Codes of behavior and segregation 
laws became more tightly fixed. 

At the same time, job competition was 
rising; feelings were higher. 

Pressures from outside for southerners to 
change the laws were resisted fiercely. 
There still was the recollection by southern- 
ers of the time when northern bayonets 
ruled their States. Slavery, a Civil War that 
freed the slaves, a Reconstruction period 
when the Negroes were used as pawns, all 
these shaped today’s attitudes in the South. 


MIXED SCHOOLS 


There are lawsuits and demonstrations 
and disturbances as schools are desegregated. 
Federal troops were sent to Little Rock to 
install a few Negroes in a white high school 
in 1957. Mothers marched in front of New 
Orleans schools last December protesting 
desegregation. Many northerners ask why 
there is still so much feeling. 

The answer goes straight back to slavery 
and Reconstruction. All Southern States 
had laws forbidding masters to teach their 
slaves to read and write. Most of the freed 
slaves were totally ignorant, many of them— 
smuggled in from Africa during the 1850’s— 
could not even speak English. 

Even in the Reconstruction period, there 
were no mixed schools in the South. For 
that matter, there were very few in the 
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North. The Freedmen’s Bureau set up 4,000 
schools for Negroes in the South. No one 
built any schools there for whites. 

After the war, no money came in to help 
pay teachers or rebuild burned schoolhouses. 
Southerners created such schools as they 
could by patching up smashed store bulid- 
ings, nailing cotton sheds together, and tried 
to pay teachers in produce. 

In spite of the poverty of Southern States, 
there was an effort to give some sort of edu- 
cation to both races in two separate school 
systems. One result: As late as 1936 the 
average white teacher in Georgia was getting 
only a third as much as the teacher doing 
the same work in California. 

At that time, the South was trying to edu- 
cate a third of the Nation’s children in a 
dual school system, but it had only a sixth 
of the Nation's school revenues. 

The desolation of the Civil War and the 
poverty that followed were a drag on south- 
ern education for 80 years. 


COTTON ECONOMY 


For southern farmers at the close of the 
Civil War, there were no Government crop 
loans, no free seed, no new farm implements 
to replace those destroyed by the marching 
armies. 

Planters came home to hungry families 
and found hosts of Negroes, former slaves, 
also to be fed. For a short time, many of 
the Negroes were fed by the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau from the proceeds of a tax levied by 
the Federal Government on the farmer’s cot- 
ton. When military government ended, 
southern farmers were left with 3.5 million 
free Negroes on their hands, most of them 
untrained for anything except raising cotton. 

The former masters were almost as poor as 
the Negroes. For the most part, the Whites 
had only land, no money to pay workers. 
Out of this situation grew a system of share- 
cropping. The farmer furnished the land. 
He mortgaged his crop in advance to get sup- 
plies for himself and the Negroes. The crop 
was divided between landowner and tenant. 

Cotton was the only cash crop that could 
be grown. There were no markets in the 
South for dairy products or grain. There 
were few banks. Money had to come from 
merchant suppliers; like it or not, the farmer 
had to raise cotton. 

Sharecropping the cotton fields became a 
way of life—and cotton became a drug on the 
markets of the world. Its price went down 
to 10 cents a pound, then down to 5 cents. 
Both white farmers and Negroes were caught 
in grinding poverty. It deepened for years. 

Not until the coming of the New Deal in 
the 1930’s did official Washington show any 
real concern about the plight of the South. 
And not until the outbreak of World War II 
did any real relief come. 

With the surge of war industries in the 
1940’s, many Negroes left the farms for jobs 
in southern cities—or in the North. New 
markets began opening up. More business 
was moving into the South, where there 
was, as always, a plentiful supply of labor. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Complaints are heard now in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and in other areas 
of the North that are losing industries to the 
South. In the South, there is a hearty wel- 
come for the newcomers. In the past two 
decades, the South has undergone something 
of an industrial revolution. 

But it has been a long, hard road from the 
ruins of the Civil War to the present. In 
1860, the South had 17.2 percent of the fac- 
tories and 11.5 percent of the capital in the 
Nation. By 1904—with the war years far 
behind—it had 15.3 percent of the plants and 
11 percent of the capital. 

In the 1880's, delegations went north to 
plead the case of the South, coined the 
phrase “The New South.” Prominent South- 
erners joined in the effort. A son of Gen. 
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Robert E. Lee headed a tin mining company. 
A nephew of the general was vice president 
of a railroad and headed a hotel firm. Some 
investors, looking for a place to make a dollar 
quickly, did send money into the South. 

Townsites were hewn out of timberlands. 
Vineyards were planted, industries built and 
mines opened. New Englanders developed a 
town at Fort Payne, Ala. Part of this work 
endured, but other settlements later turned 
into ghost towns. 


A TIME OF FORTUNES 


The turn of the century was a time when 
big fortunes were being made and trusts were 
being developed by Eastern capital. The 
South and the West were inviting targets. 

Northern capitalists took command of 
many southern resources. A cottonseed-oil 
firm owned in the North controlled 88 per- 
cent of the production of that product. The 
entire supply of American bauxite, found in 
four southern States, went to one northern 
company. Control of 80 percent of Amer- 
ica’s sulphur was picked up by another firm. 

Oil broke out of the ground in Texas. 
Three northern firms were there with pipe- 
lines and complete control of transportation 
and refineries. They set their own prices. 
The first 5 million barrels of crude oil from 
the Spindletop field brought the producers 
only from 3 to 17 cents a barrel. 

Control of the major southern railroads, 
the Alabama coal and iron industry, many 
millions of acres of southern timberlands 
was all held by northern interests. Only 
the cotton-textile industry and the tobacco 
industry, among major enterprises, remained 
principally under southern control. 

The South had not come to a full re- 
covery. It still was lagging behind the rest 
of the Nation. The depression of the 1930’s 
arrived in the South earlier and lingered 
longer than any place else. 


OPPRESSION WITHOUT TROOPS? 


Far into the 20th century southerners 
continued to say that northerners were 
treating the South like a conquered prov- 
ince. The only difference was that the 
troops were gone. 

Justification for this statement, south- 
erners said, was found in the fact that in- 
dustries and agencies controlled by north- 
erners set freight rates and steel prices that 
had the effect of barring southern manu- 
facturers from competition with their 
northern counterparts. 

Southern shippers had to pay higher 
freight rates than did shippers in the North- 
east for sending the same goods equal dis- 
tances. Rates were set by southern rail- 
roads, but the roads were controlied, largely, 
by northern capital. The rates held the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Not until 1945 was this changed. 

The southern steel industry, doing a boom- 
ing business in 1900, was virtually stopped 
in its tracks, southerners said, by a rate 
structure imposed by the North. The rates 
required payment of price differentials so 
sharp that it became cheaper for an industry 
in New Orleans to buy steel from Pitts- 
burgh than from Birmingham. Not until 
World War II were changes made in this 
system. 

THE SOUTH AND LABOR 

The smashing of industries in the Civil 
War and the poverty that lingered on the 
farms through the years combined to pro- 
duce a surplus of labor in the South. This 
still has not been absorbed by the new in- 
dustries. And the scramble for jobs helps 
to cause southern labor to shy away from 
unions. 

Time and again, organizers for labor 
unions have tried to make union men of 
southern workers and have failed. Resist- 
ance is stout. Organization still lags. 
Northern industries find this an inviting 
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situation. To many, it is particularly so in 
view of the bountiful resources found in the 
South. 

RESOURCES 

Southerners, listing the things that their 
region has to offer industry, can go on end- 
lessly. Sometimes, they start with climate 
and electric power. Again, it will be water, 
oil, gas, sulfur, salt, coal, iron ore, low tax 
rates. 

In the 1890s, a southern booster said: “We 
must induce capital to come here by offer- 
ing cheaper taxation, cheaper labor, cheaper 
coal, cheaper power, and much more public 
spirit.” For many parts of the South, that 
offer has not changed much. 


IN 1861 AND 1961 


A century after Fort Sumter, the South is 
just beginning to come from under the cloud 
of war and reconstruction. New industries 
are moving in. Southern forests are being 
replanted. Poultry, eggs, dairy products, 
and cattle largely have replaced cotton in 
the farm economy. And the Negro problem 
rapidly is moving North. 

The help that was withheld from the 
South by the North and the Federal Govern- 
ment finally got there during World War 
II—75 years after the Civil War ended. That 
is the untold story of the Civil War. 


This was the Civil War—At war’s start the 
South was overmatched 


The North | The South 





EE ee eee 23 11 
IO eit ih oo nist 22, 000, 000 1 9, 000, 600 

scat emia: 100, 000 20, 000 
Money (bank deposits)__| $189, 000, 000 $47, 000, 000 
Transport (railroad 

mil Reba S. odessa 20, 000 9, 000 
Industrial output (value 

tia $2, 800, 000, 000 900, 000, 000 
Manufacturing workers. 1, 100, 000 111, 000 


Wealth in property ____ $11, 000, 000, 000 |$5, 400, 000; 000 


1 Including 3,500,000 slaves. 


Nore.—The North had 7 times as much bank capital 
as the South; basic industries on the verge of great 
growth; enormous resources in metals and skilled work- 


ers. 
The South had land, cotton, slaves and few industries 
that could provide war material. 





How THE NoRTH WON: By STRANGLING THE 
SovuTH’s ECONOMY, DEVASTATING HER LAND, 
ENCIRCLING AND DESTROYING HER FORCES 


Phase 1: Blockade of southern ports, aimed 
at cutting off the South from supplies of 
war material from England and France. 

Phase 2: Splitting the West off from the 
South by taking the Mississippi River, seal- 
ing off Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 

Phase 3: Splitting the South a second time 
by driving a wedge from Tennessee to the 
Atlantic ocean, separating the army of Vir- 
ginia from its southern bases of support. 

Phase 4: Scorching the earth to break the 
South’s will to resist, starting the process 
by burning out the “breadbasket” of the 
Shenandoah Valley and continuing it on 
General Sherman’s march through Georgia, 
meanwhile keeping constant pressure on all 
southern armies. 





DvuRING THE WAR THE NORTH BECAME AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL GIANT, THE SOUTH A SHELL-TORN 
WRECK 


In the fighting, northern forces lost 360,000 
dead, the South 258,000 from battles and 
disease. That was one man out of every five 
in uniform for the North; one out of every 
four for the South. The North had more 
manpower to draw on than the South. If 
the death rate in World War II had equaled 
that of the Civil War, there would have been 
3.6 million American dead, instead of 
405,000. 

The North grew under war’s stimulus. 
Factories multiplied; 4,000 miles of new rail- 
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road were built; trade zoomed. Only a few 
towns were burned by Confederate raiders, 
The North ended the war incomparably 
stronger than it was at the start. 

The South came apart under the blows 
of total war. Cities—Atlanta, Richmond, 
Columbia—were burned. Many others, such 
as Vicksburg and Petersburg, were heavily 
damaged. Prime farming regions of the 
South—the Shenandoah Valley and central 
Georgia—were gutted. Railroads, banks, 
factories were wiped out and the South’s 
currency lost its value. General Grant let 
southern soldiers keep their horses, all that 
was left for many southern families. 

AFTER THE WAR INSTEAD OF A MARSHALL PLAN 
THE SouTH GOT RECONSTRUCTION 


Northern military forces occupied the 
South until 1877—12 years after the war 
ended. 

A million southern whites in remote areas 
nearly starved in the first year after the war. 
Little relief was sent down from the North. 
There was no counterpart for the aid that 
United States gave Germany and Japan after 
World War II. 

Instead of a Marshall plan to rebuild the 
South, Congress turned the South over to 
northern carpetbaggers and southern scala- 
wags. Using the votes of Negroes, they cap- 
tured State and local governments, squeezed 
hundreds of millions of dollars out of the 
South in taxes and graft. The carpetbagger 
Governor of Louisiana piled up $1 million 
in 4 years, while his salary was $8,000 a year. 

Southern churches were seized if they had 
been used for hospitals, their buildings and 
property given to northern denominations, 

A tax on cotton was levied by Congress, 
taking $70 million from southern farmers 
in the first 3 years after the war. 

Pressure stayed on for years after the war. 
In 1875, four-fifths of the town of Greenville, 
Miss., was offered for sale for taxes imposed 
by the carpetbaggers. In South Carolina, 
437,000 acres of land were seized by tax col- 
lectors in 1 year, nearly 10 years after the war 
‘was over. 

Special trains were run from the North, 
bringing speculators who bought up, among 
other things, 5.7 million acres of prime 
southern forests for as little as 25 cents an 
acre. 

Cotton, the South’s main product, was left 
unprotected from foreign competition, while 
northern industrial goods got tariffs. Cotton 
dropped to 5 cents a pound in the 1890’s. 

Southern railroads were bought up by 
northerners. Discriminatory freight rates 
developed, making it impossible for southern 
industries to compete with the North. 
This, generally, was the rate picture for 80 
years after the Civil War. A Supreme Court 
decision changed it in 1945. 


In 1988, 73 Years Arrer Crvi. War—WHY 
F.D.R. CALLED THE SOUTH “Nation's No. 1 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM” 


The Government’s National Emergency 
Council said in a 1938 report: 

“More than half the South’s farm fam- 
ilies were tenants living in poverty compara- 
ble to that of the poorest peasants in Europe. 

“The average tenant family in the South 
received a yearly income of $73 per person. 

“Of 3 million southern farm families, only 
8 percent lived in houses having inside 
plumbing. One-fifth had no toilets, inside 
or outside. Half the farm homes were un- 
painted, and a third had no screens. 

“At least half of all southern families, 
urban and rural, were not adequately housed. 

“More than 2 million southern families 
were infected with malaria. 

“The South was trying to educate one- 
third of the Nation’s children with one-sixth 
of the Nation's revenues for schools. Illiter- 
acy was the highest in the Nation. 
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“Child labor still flourished. More than 
a tenth of all southern children 10 to 15 

old were working. 

“The South had 28 percent of the Nation’s 
population, but only 11 percent of the bank 
deposits. 

“In industry, the average wage was $865 
a year in the South, $1,249 outside the South. 

“The South had 61 percent of the Nation’s 
eroded land. Areas of southern farmland 
as big altogether as South Carolina had 
washed away. Other areas as big as Okla- 
homa and Alabama had been damaged.” 


Now THE SoutrH Is RISING AGAIN 


With World War II, the South’s real come- 
back started. In many ways World War II 
did for the South what the Civil War did 
for the North, providing a spark that set 
off enormous growth and change. 

New industries—light metals, synthetic 
textiles, plastics and chemicals—sprang up 
all over the South to meet war, then post- 
war, demands. They were drawn by the 
South’s abundance of timber, electric power, 
and “the trinity of the Age of Chemistry”; 
oil and gas, sulfur, water. The North in 
the Civil War had got the jump with its 
“trinity of the Age of Steel’’: coal and coke, 
limestone, iron ore. 

Southern farming underwent a revolution, 
shifting from one crop—cotton—to diversi- 
fied agriculture. By the late 1950’s there 
were half as many sharecroppers as in the 
1930’s, and the way of life they represented 
was fast disappearing. As farming was 
mechanized, labor became plentiful, attract- 
ing still more industry from the North. 

With new wealth and new ideas pouring 
in, the South began to fill pent-up needs and 
demands left over in some cases from the 
Civil War, and this generated still more 
activity, adding to the renaissance. 

In the last decade, the 1950’s, the “new 
South” grew still faster. Some of its 
features: 

White population rose by 22 percent, one 
third faster than in the other States of the 
Union. Negro population grew by 9 percent, 
compared with a 50 percent rise outside of 
the South. 

Factory employment jumped 31 percent, 
more than four times as fast as in other 
States. 

Cars and trucks, a sign of wealth and in- 
dustry, increased by 68 percent, where the 
rest of the United States had a 47 percent 


Personal income rose from $1,082 per per- 
son in the South in 1950 to $1,709 in 1960, 
@® gain of 58 percent. Elsewhere, incomes 
rose from $1,629 to $2,420, a gain of 49 
percent. 

As the 1960’s begin, the South thus still 
finds itself lower than the North and West 
in income, but rising fast. Its progress 
has prompted historian Walter Prescott 
Webb to say that in the next 50 years the 
South may be “economic opportunity No. 
1” where it had been “economic problem No. 
1” less than 30 years ago. 





DEPLETION ALLOWANCE IN BRICK 
AND CLAY INDUSTRY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
brick and tile industry is an important 
element in the prosperity of many lo- 
cal areas, and the Nation as a whole. 

In the State of Kansas we have a 
number of plants which employ a sub- 
stantial amount of labor in the mining 
and production of clay for building 
Purposes. I am personally familiar with 
many of these plants and the impor- 
tance of maintaining them from an 
economic standpoint. 
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In the last session of Congress, the 
Gore amendment, which effectively re- 
duced the depletion for clay to prac- 
tically zero, was added to section 613 
of the Revenue Code of 1954. Now that 
we have had 1 year’s experience with 
the effect of this amendment on the in- 
dustry, it can be proven that it is work- 
ing a real hardship on brick and tile 
production. 

The problem of depletion is most im- 
portant to the brick and clay industry, 
and it is necessary that steps be taken 
at the earliest possible moment in the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government to give these people full 
assurance of fair treatment in the tax 
policy. 





FEDERAL RESERVE CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN AVOIDS GIVING CON- 
GRESS SPECIFIC PLANS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most celebrated economic dis- 
agreements within the Government this 
year has been that between the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Martin, and the head of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, Dr. Heller, over un- 
employment. 

In an appearance before the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee, Dr. 
Heller indicated that, in his judgment, 
the Government should continue to do 
what it wisely could do to encourage 
expansion of the economy until unem- 
ployment dropped below 4 percent. 

Dr. Heller also presented to the com- 
mittee a massive analysis of so-called 
structural unemployment. In this anal- 
ysis he met in great detail the argument 
that structural unemployment is not 
amenable to significant improvement 
through expansion in demand. 

At his appearance Chairman Martin 
took a sharply contrary view. First he 
refused to indicate at what level he 
thought the Government should attempt 
to “turn the economy around,” whereas 
Dr. Heller had suggested the bench- 
mark of 4 percent. Then Mr. Martin 
picked up the very argument that Dr. 
Heller had just met, and argued the 
other side of it, indicating that struc- 
tural unemployment could not be sig- 
nificantly reduced by increased national 
demand. 

As a member of the committee, I asked 
Mr. Martin to document his position. 
He replied with an eloquent, but gen- 
eralized defense of his opinion. Later 
he sent the committee a further expres- 
sion of his views on the subject, but, like 
his replies in committee, there was no 
hard, statistical evidence to support his 
position. Martin simply offered his gen- 
eralized impression to MHeller’s solid 
chapter-and-verse demonstration. 

For this reason, I wrote Mr. Martin 
and requested him to provide a detailed 
statistical analysis to support his con- 
tentions. I also asked him for an un- 
employment target, or benchmark, so 
we would have some idea how substan- 
tially we could count on monetary policy 
to combat unemployment. Finally, I 
suggested that Mr. Martin, if he hesi- 
tated to provide a specific unemployment 
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benchmark without qualifications, could 
suggest the particular qualifications 
which would make a particular bench- 
mark appropriate for a decisive change 


in monetary policy. 

Mr. Martin’s reply was another re- 
fusal to provide any specifics or any sta- 
tistics. Once again the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board chose to rely en- 
tirely on vague, generalized argument 
and his opinion. 

Mr. President, because of the signifi- 
cance of this controversy to the efforts of 
the Government to reduce unemploy- 
ment, and because of the grave difficulty 
of considering economic policies to 
achieve a reduction of unemployment 
when the man principally in charge of 
monetary action operates behind a velvet 
fog, I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter to Mr. Martin, making specific re- 
quests, and his letter to me, avoiding any 
statistical commitments, be printed in 
the ReEcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Marcu 30, 1961. 
Hon. Wrt1aM McCHESNEY MarTIN, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CHAIRMAN Martin: Your further 
statement on unemployment, supplementing 
your testimony to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, on March 7, 1961, reached me this 
morning. While I appreciate having these 
additional comments on the nature of un- 
employment in the American economy to- 
day, it does seem to me that you have failed 
to come to grips with the salient points 
raised by the differences between your orig- 
inal testimony and that of Dr. Heller. 

As you will recall, I initiated the question- 
ing of those differences during the hearing 
on March 7. Subsequently, on March 9, I 
discussed them on the floor of the Senate. 
I observed that the difference Setween your 
testimony and that of Dr. Heller amounts 
to a sharp and decisive contradiction of eco- 
nomic policy. I inserted a brief analysis 
of the specific differences at the close of my 
remarks. An excerpt from the Recorp for 
March 9 is attached for your convenience. 

Your further statement now comments 
generally on the problem of unemployment 
without offering any further, deeper analy- 
sis of the questions raised by the conflicts 
between your earlier remarks and those of 
Dr. Heller. As you know, Dr. Heller at- 
tached an appendix to his main statement 
which specifically challenged the view that 
unemployment at present is so substantially 
structural in nature that anticyclical pro- 
grams would soon be seriously inflationary. 
He provided statistical tables showing for 
example, a remarkably uniform increase in 
unemployment between 1957 and 1960 in a 
number of industries regardless of their 
structure or technology. Since you provide 
no similar statistical support for your posi- 
tion, I would very much appreciate having 
@ detailed, statistical analysis from you 
which would support your contentions. 

To the crucial question of what would 
constitute an acceptable level of unemploy- 
ment, Dr. Heller gave a specific answer. He 
stated that 4 percent unemployment would 
be the level the economy should attain be- 
fore policies of contraction; that is, diminu- 
tion in money supply relative to gross na- 
tional product, or hiking taxes, decreasing 
spending, should be adopted. I hope you 
will also give us your estimate of a satisfac- 
tory unemployment reduction target, so that 
the committee will have a benchmark 
against which to measure future monetary 
and fiscal policies. 
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If you should feel that this should be a 
matter of balancing a number of criteria 
such as profits, retail sales, prices, gold out- 
flow, as well as unemployment, please indi- 
cate as precisely as possible how significant 
an upward movement in these criteria would 
be necessary to suggest Government policies 
of contraction at 6-, 5-, or 4-percent unem- 
ployment. 

For example, would you agree that gov- 
ernmental action to contract its effects on 
the economy would be inappropriate when 
unemployment is above 4 percent, provided 
the price level is stable or falling and the 
international payments picture is not 
strongly unfavorable? 

Sincerely, 
Wir.LiAM PROXMIRE, 
US. Senate. 
ApriL 7, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENaTOR Proxmire: This is in reply 
to your letter of March 30, 1961, referring 
to my testimony before the Joint Economic 
Committee, on March 7, 1961, and my 
further statement on unemployment supple- 
menting my testimony. 

It was my intention in both instances to 
call attention to the dual nature of our cur- 
rent unemployment problem, arising as it 
does both from contraction of overall de- 
mand and from changes in structural factors 
in the economy. I also suggested what I 
thought were the appropriate policies appli- 
cable to the differing causes of unemploy- 
ment. 

With respect to your observation of a 
“sharp and decisive contradiction’’ between 
Dr. Heller and me, it is my understanding 
that the Council of Economic Advisers, in 
emphasizing the importance of moving to 
combat cyclical unemployment, was not 
seeking to minimize the need for appropri- 
ate action to help relieve conditions arising 
from structural changes of the type to which 
I have referred, as I indicated in the state- 
ment supplementing my testimony. In- 
deed, the Council stated explicitly that such 
measures should be high on the agenda of 
national policy. 

A large body of information has been 
gathered in recent years by Congress, various 
Government officers, and private research 
organizations dealing with the amount, 
characteristics and persistence of structural 
unemployment. While there are differences 
in emphasis, the general consensus of these 
studies is that in recent years unemploy- 
ment has been high and persistent even in 
periods of expanding activity. An impor- 
tant factor causing such chronic unemploy- 
ment has been dynamic structural changes 
in the economy. 

Within the past week, the National Plan- 
ning Association has released an informa- 
tive document entitled “The Rise of Chronic 
Unemployment.” This report presents a 
very interesting statistical and interpretive 
analysis of the increase in structural unem- 
ployment in recent years. The National 
Planning Association also concludes, “How- 
ever, even if in a cyclical upswing chronic 
unemployment becomes somewhat alleviated, 
this does not mean that its causes are being 
removed. it is a sobering fact that the re- 
covery periods over the last 10 years, far 
from solving the problems of chronic or 
structural unemployment, have mainly suc- 
ceeded in masking its extent and seriousness. 
Therefore, it is necessary to face up to the 
fact that the persistence of chronic unem- 
ployment presents us with a specific problem 
and separate measures to combat it will have 
to be devised in addition to the pursuit of 
anticyclical policies and those designed to 
support economic growth.” 

My res to your question as to an 
acceptable level of unemployment and goals 
must be the same as I have made many 
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times to the Joint Economic Committee. 
The System has long recognized that no 
single index or simple combination of indi- 
cators can serve as a continuing infallible 
guide to its policy. The goals and the 
guides of credit and monetary policy must 
be broad and adaptable to changing times 
and conditions. However formulated, their 
pursuit inevitably requires discretion, pa- 
tience, and skillful judgment in the light of 
the fullest and widest information available 
respecting the credit situation and indeed all 
phases of the national economy. Moreover, 
their success will be conditioned by various 
other policies, programs, and activities of 
Government, by a wide range of private ac- 
tivities, and by the changing moods and 
impulses of businesses and the public gen- 
erally with respect to spending, borrowing, 
and saving. 

In answer to your last question I would 
say that the implicit predominant purpose 
of the Federal Reserve Board is to contrib- 
ute, insofar as the limitations of monetary 
and credit policy permit, to an economic 
environment favorable to sustained economic 
growth and the optimum utilization of our 
expanding industrial and manpower re- 
sources. Traditionally this overall policy 
has been followed by easing credit condi- 
tions when deflationary factors prevailed 
and, conversely, by restrictive measures only 
when inflationary forces threatened. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. McC. MarrTIN, JR. 





SOVIET MYTHS AND REALITIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, far 
too much nonsense and too little precise 
and authoritative information: on Com- 
munist Russia is available to the Ameri- 
can people. For this reason, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the lead ar- 
ticle in the current issue of the Foreign 
Affairs Quarterly. 

This article spells out some of the most 
common mistakes made—especially by 
those who mistily assume that, some- 
how, this Communist tyranny is grad- 
ually evolving toward a peaceful, just 
nation that will encourage difference and 
dissent and blossom gradually into a 
system of freedom. Such dangerously 
false assumptions are scotched by the 
author of the article, Philip E. Mosely. 

Mr. Mosely is well qualified to write 
about the Soviet Union. He is director 
of studies of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Formerly, he was director 
of the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity; adviser to the U.S. delegation, 
Moscow Conference, 1943; Potsdam Con- 
ference, 1945; and Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Paris, 1945-46; political ad- 
viser to the European Advisory Commit- 
tee, London, 1944—45. 

Mr. Mosely concedes that the pattern 
for suppressing dissent has changed un- 
der Khrushchev, compared with Stalin, 
but that the consequence for freedom is 
just as oppressive. 

For example, he writes: 

In the past 2 years the Soviet state has 
unsheathed a new weapon against those 
whom it regards as “antisocial” elements. By 
the vote of a neighborhood or block meeting 
assembled and dominated by party members, 
any “unproductive” member of society can be 
expelled from his place of residence and 
ordered to live at a distance of not less than 
100 kilometers. In recent months, news- 
paper articles and letters have been demand- 
ing the more frequent application of this 
form of vigilante law. Apparently this type 
of exile by popular decree is designed to 
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supplement the specific provisions of the 
code by holding the threat of ostracism over 
socially undesirable elements and dissenters, 
The picture of a Soviet system that has 
chosen or been driven—by what forces—to 
abandon its police controls and to leave the 
way open to all kinds of initiatives welling 
up from below is a most appealing one, but 
one that can hardly stand the light of Soviet 
day. 


Mr. Mosely concludes with this warn- 
ing to Americans: 


It would surely be comforting if an 
analysis of the evolution, recent and pro- 
spective, of the Soviet system could lead us 
to a confident conclusion that it contains the 
seeds of inevitable and desirable changes, 
and that we have only to fold our hands, 
lower taxes, buy a third car, and wait for 
this development to occur in the fullness of 
God’s time. Unfortunately, such is not the 
prospect. During the decade of the 1960's 
we shall, under present prospects, be deal- 
ing with a Soviet system that is growing 
rapidly in economic, scientific, and military 
strength and which will have fewer rather 
than more difficulties in preserving political 
stability and an adequate measure of 
idealogical uniformity. These growing 
strengths, not offset by equivalent new 
weaknesses, will enable its leaders to de- 
vote greater rather than smaller resources 
and political determination to achieving the 
worldwide purposes that have wen pro- 
claimed in an evolving pattern of interpre- 
tation by Lenin and Stalin and now by 
Khrushchev. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Soviet MYTHS AND REALITIES 
(By Philip E. Mosely) 
I 


It may be useful, on the eighth anniver- 
sary of Stalin’s death, to review some of the 
misconceptions and mirages that have 
plagued Western efforts to interpret the 
changing Soviet scene under his successors. 
A stocktaking, even though brief and in- 
complete, may help Americans to under- 
stand better the international environment 
in which a new administration will have to 
cope with old and new challenges to its hopes 
and purposes. 

One persistent theme of Western analysis 
has been the concept of a debilitating and 
perhaps fatal struggle for supremacy within 
the Soviet apparatus of dictatorship. One 
widespread view runs somewhat as follows. 
A totalitarian system, by its very nature, 
cannot be legitimate. It cannot provide for 
the orderly transmission of absolute power. 
It is bound to be caught in a dog-eat-dog 
struggle for supreme control. On _ this 
premise, the top Soviet leadership is in- 
evitably riven by a continuing and desperate 
rivalry among competing leaders and cliques. 
Hence, it is assumed, Khrushchev is con- 
stantly engaged in a struggle against mul- 
tiple challengers within his own apparatus, 
and the function of “Kremlinology” is to 
identify his rivals for power by reading the 
obscure portents of personnel changes and 
turgid ideological hints. 

One extreme interpretation of this alleged 
instability was current in May and June 
1960. Supposedly, Khrushchev’s vehement 
behavior at the abortive summit conference 
was dictated to him by unseen forces within 
the top Soviet hierarchy, perhaps by a gang- 
ing up of military leaders and Stalinist ideo- 
logues. Supposedly, Khrushchev had initial- 
ly been willing to overlook the affront of the 
U-2 flights, with its drastic violation of the 
Soviet passion for secrecy, and proceed with 
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the summit meeting and President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to the Soviet Union, but was 
forced by a coalition of rivals within the 
party apparatus to take a stiff line. Accord- 
ing to this view, he was actually enjoined to 
read to the Paris press conference a state- 
ment prepared for him in Moscow, while the 
Minister of Defense, Marshal Malinovsky, sat 
peside him to make sure that he did not 
deviate from the text. 

Undoubtedly, a genuine struggle for the 
succession took place after Stalin’s death. 
The arrest and execution of Beria was an 
important step in the downgrading of the 
power of the secret police which had been 
used by Stalin for many years—at least 
since 1934—as a personal instrument of ter- 
ror against the party. And the political 
police had undoubtedly used its role to 
dominate Stalin by playing on his many 
fears and phobias. The demotion of Malen- 
kov, in January 1955, and the dismissal of 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich in June 
1957, served to consolidate Khrushchev’s 
control. The gestures that Marshal Zhukov 
made toward promoting his own political 
prestige and his own control over the army 
were followed by a swift downfall, in Octo- 
ber 1957. Probably the decisive building up 
of Khrushchev’s domination over the party’s 
instruments of power took place approxi- 
mately between mid-1954 and late 1957. A 
decisive ctage in this process was marked by 
his famous denunciation of Stalin’s arbitrary 
and cruel rule over the party, at the 20th 
party congress in February 1956. 

Basically Khrushchev’s structure of rule 
is very similar to Stalin’s, but his style of 
administration differs from Stalin’s in some 
important respects. Like Stalin, he has and 
uses his full power to appoint and remove 
the members of the party Presidium, the 
central drive-wheel of decisionmaking, as 
well as the members of the Central Secre- 
tariat. It is clear, at least since late 1957, 
that Khrushchev’s choice of this body of 
close collaborators is entirely his own; it is 
not determined by any factions or cliques 
operating outside his control. He has 
strengthened the party’s, ie. his own, con- 
trol over the military establishment and the 
secret police. Similarly, through appointing 
a long roster of party secretaries in the 
various republics and oblasts, Khrushchev 
has established securely his control over 
the party machinery. Through the party’s 
Tegional machinery he also determines the 
composition of the party congresses, and it 
is his handpicked party Presidium that se- 
lects the membership of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. Whether he has revert- 
ed to Stalin’s single-handed manipulation of 
the secret police, or whether he shares con- 
trol over it with the Presidium, remains ob- 
scure. In any case, neither the Presidium 
nor the secret police is likely today to offer 
any foothold to would-be challengers to his 
leadership. 

If the structure of control remains basi- 
cally unchanged, in what ways and why has 

chev changed the style or atmosphere 

of Soviet rule? Clearly Khrushchev allows 
& much freer expression of views within his 
entourage, and genuine discussions now take 
Place on many issues before he hands down 
his decisions, as illustrated in the discus- 
sions of agriculture in the January 1961 ses- 
sion of the central committee. In this re- 
spect Khrushchev has apparently reverted in 
fact, as he claims, to a more Leninist style 
of work. New and important decisions, such 
as those on reducing the size of the armed 
forces, on raising the rate of investment in 
agriculture, on changing the requirements 
for admission to higher education, are often 
Preceded by fairly open discussions and dis- 
Putes in public channels, even though the 
basic work of decisionmaking is carried on 
within the party secretariat, the Council of 
» and the party Presidium, all of 
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which are ultimately appointed by and re- 
sponsible to Khrushchev. 

Does this somewhat enlarged tolerance or 
even encouragement of more detailed and 
more frank discussions of ways and means 
of implementing Soviet purposes and pro- 
grams mean, as some analysts have stated, 
that Khrushchev has allowed the reins of 
power to slip from his hands? Or that de- 
cisions are now made by counting votes 
within the Presidium? Or that Khrushchev 
can be outvoted by colleagues whom he has 
appointed? Or that members of the Pre- 
sidium are free to trade votes on various 
issues and to form alinements or factions 
for and against Khrushchev? In the absence 
of firm information on this highly secret 
sphere of Soviet inner politics, many shaky 
assumptions have been given wide currency. 
Sometimes, it is Suslov, supposed guardian 
of ideological purity, who is touted abroad 
as leader of an anti-Khrushchev, Stalinist 
intrigue. Sometimes other names, such as 
Marshal Malinovsky’s, are mentioned as po- 
tential rivals even though Malinovsky is not 
even a member of the Presidium. 

As an absolute ruler Khrushchev needs 
frank discussions of ways and means to 
achieve his purpose. But as head of the 
Soviet party, he certainly knows how to sup- 
press factions just as effectively as Lenin and 
Stalin did. Unlike Stalin in his later years, 
Khrushchey has seen the need to lay down 
broad purposes and then to leave the details 
to his principal subordinates, subject to his 
constant threat to check on their perform- 
ance. But to assume from this useful and 
necessary subdivision of labor and partial 
delegation of operating responsibilities that 
he has carelessly let the reins of control slip 
from his hands and has somehow become a 
puppet buffeted by contending factions is 
clearly to underrate his experience and his 
willpower, and to underestimate the power 
that he wields. It can also lead to under- 
estimating the skill and determination with 
which he is pursuing Soviet aims abroad. 

The notion that Khrushchev’s power is far 
from absolute or secure has been Zealously 
spread abroad by Soviet emissaries, in sup- 
posedly confidential talks. ‘Our leader faces 
strong opposition at home in his effort to 
bring about a relaxation of tension with 
America” (or Great Britain, or France, as the 
case may be). “He needs something concrete 
to prove that he is right and the Stalinists 
wrong.” From this it is but a step to imply- 
ing that the West can safely abandon some 
of its positions and programs—wWest Berlin, 
the plans for strengthening NATO, Formosa— 
in order to assure the political survival of the 
cooperative Mr. Khrushchev and forestall the 
rise to power of some unnamed and sup- 
posedly more militant rival. 

In the past, whenever a genuine struggle 
for power has been taking place within the 
Kremlin hierarchy, Soviet spokesmen 
abroad have been the last to refer to this 
dangerous subject. In those uneasy cir- 
cumstances they have tiptoed about, avoid- 
ing tete-a-tetes without witnesses, and 
strongly denying all signs of dissension at 
home. The recent whispering campaigns 
seem designed to pave the way for one-sided 
concessions by the West, rather than repre- 
senting an unprecedented rending of the 
veil of Soviet secrecy. The versatility dis- 
played in this new tactic is, I believe, a sign 
of stability and great self-assurance. Only a 
very strong and confident Soviet leader can 
afford to turn to his profit self-launched ru- 
mors of his political vulnerability at home. 


Im 


One beneficial feature of Khrushchev’s 
new style of rule has been a greatly lessened 
reliance on the day-to-day use of political 
terror. Khrushchev has gained great 
popularity, within the ranks of the party 
apparatus and among the Soviet popula- 
tion at large, through the greater sense of 
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individual security and the spreading ex- 
pectation of a somewhat more impartial jus- 
tice. From this, however, there is a long 
jump, which many commentators in the 
West have not hesitated to take, to assum- 
ing that the system of political pressure and 
even of repression has simply disappeared. 
In this overoptimistic view, there are now 
no obstacles to a continuous evolution of 
the Soviet system toward a status of full 
freedom of person and opinion and, even- 
tually, of active political liberty. Does this 
idyllic picture correspond to reality? 

Today, factory managers, collective farm 
chairmen, artists and writers, party officials 
of many ranks no longer fear sudden disap- 
pearance, whether through imprisonment or 
execution or exile to labor camps or to forced 
residence. To a great extent the atmosphere 
of terror has been lifted. Some important 
improvements have been made in the ad- 
ministration of justice. To a considerable 
extent, the reforms of the past 2 years have 
separated the functions of investigation, 
prosecution and trial. Instead of being in- 
vestigated, arrested, tried and sentenced by 
the secret police, an ordinary citizen can now 
expect that the evidence gathered by the 
police, secret or conventional, will be exam- 
ined by a separate prosecutor’s office, which 
decides whether to bring him to trial. And 
the trial will be conducted usually by courts 
which are separate in administrative line of 
command from the police and the prosecu- 
tor’s office. Of course, all three arms of jus- 
tice are controlled by the government, un- 
der the direction of the party apparatus; all 
three are subject to appointment and re- 
moval from above. All three are rec ponsive 
to the party’s demand for vigilance, whether 
against hoodlums, embezzlers, speculators in 
dachas or cars, or disseminators of Western 
propaganda. 

Although the defendant is entitled in 
theory to the services of counsel, these may 
or may not be available in practice, and de- 
fense attorneys are sometimes punished by 
the party for an excess of zeal in defending 
their clients. Outside the system of state 
courts, the military tribunals are still em- 
powered to judge cases in complete secrecy. 
Sentences are seldom published, except as a 
public warning to other potential offenders. 
Still, with all these defects, intolerable in a 
true system of law, the new conditions of 
justice offer a vast improvement over those 
of Stalin’s days, especially for nonpolitical 
offenders. 

In the past, a number of well-run autocra- 
cies, without a trace of democratic ideol- 
ology, have also endeavored to provide their 
subjects with a regular and safeguarded sys- 
tem of justice, for injustice is a source of 
serious waste to the state itself. Each per- 
son wrongly condemned constitutes a direct 
loss of resources to the state. And the dread 
of unpredictable punishment brings with it 
many other losses, such as fear of taking re- 
sponsibility, widespread resort to deception, 
apathy among the people, and corruption 
within the government apparatus. 

The new Soviet leadership has not, as 
many abroad prematurely assume, laid down 
its “punishing sword.” Its secret police are 
still active. They are still watching and 
writing things down. The ordinary Soviet 
subject, especially anyone over 35, can recall 
earlier periods when police pressure, but not 
police vigilance, has been relaxed. And he 
knows that seemingly innocent remarks and 
even imputed motives can be brought up 
against him at a later time, when the pen- 
dulum has swung back toward renewed 
vigilance. 

In the past 2 years the Soviet state has 
unsheathed a new weapon against. those 
whom it regards as antisocial elements. By 
the vote of a neighborhood or block meeting 
assembled and dominated by party mem- 
bers, any unproductive member of society 
can be expelled from his place of residence 
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and ordered to live at a distance of not less 
than 100 kilometers. In recent months, 
newspaper articles and letters have been de- 
manding the more frequent application of 
this form of vigilante law. Apparently this 
type of exile by popular decree is designed to 
supplement the specific provisions of the 
code by holding the threat of ostracism over 
socially undesirable elements and dissenters. 
The picture of a Soviet system that has cho- 
sen, or been driven—by what forces?—to 
abandon its police controls and to leave the 
way open to all kinds of initiatives welling 
up from below is a most appealing one, but 
one that can hardly stand the light of Soviet 
day. 
mr 


But, it is frequently argued, the steady if 
unspectacular rise in the Soviet standard of 
living is bound, sooner rather than later, to 
undermine the dictatorial character of the 
regime. As people become more prosperous 
and better fed, housed, and clothed, they 
will raise their own spiritual demands. They 
will exact a right to form their own opinions 
and eventually to tell the authorities what 
to do. 

The rise in Soviet living standards since 
1953 is an important and highly desirable 
development. Since Stalin’s death there has 
been a very substantial improvement in the 
supply of food. The enormous waste of time 
through waiting in line has been reduced. 
Above all, the Soviet housewife is now 
confident that she will find in the shops the 
wherewithal to feed her family. Food costs 
remain high in relation to average earnings, 
and the variety and quality are poor in re- 
lation to Western standards and Soviet de- 
sires. In the major cities clothing is avail- 
able in relative plenty, and prices, though 
still high, have been reduced almost by one- 
half; the quality has also been improved, in 
large part through importing superior goods 
from China, East Germany, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. In Moscow a customer can now shop 
around for quality and style instead of tak- 
ing whatever is offered. Markdowns and 
bargain sales, once decried as examples of in- 
ferior capitalist management, have been in- 
stituted in some lines, such as TV sets, radios, 
and shoes. 

Housing, long a blight on Soviet comfort, is 
being built on an impressive scale, especially 
in some 150 principal industrial cities. At 
last, under the program instituted in 1957, 
millions of citizens are being moved from old, 
dilapidated housing, and from a one-room- 
per-family standard, to new and clean if not 
very elegant apartments of two, three, and 
even four rooms. Nothing can give greater 
satisfaction and pride than to see and par- 
ticipate in these benefits. 

Soviet people are enjoying their increased 
purchasing power to the full. The peasants 
receive a much larger cash income and are 
demanding more good things to buy. A 
reform instituted in 1956 has given old-age 
pensioners, formerly condemned to slow at- 
trition, an adequate basic income, buttressed 
by nominal rents and free medical care. A 
parallel measure to raise the minimum wage 
to 300 rubles (30 new rubles of 1961) has, 
it is estimated, improved the purchasing 
power of almost one-third of the employed 
urban population. On the other hand, suc- 
cessful collective farms are still pressed to 
share their profits with weaker neighbors, 
and there have been few major reductions 
in prices since 1955. Still, Soviet incomes 
on the average are rising markedly and will 
continue to do so as personal income taxes 
are gradually eliminated—though not the 
much more onerous sales taxes. All this 
can only bring rejoicing that the Soviet 
people, hard pressed so long and bitterly 
tried in a very destructive war and its after- 
math, are now enjoying a larger share of the 
fruits of their labor and their forced savings 
for investment. 
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For the outside world, however, one major 
question still remains: Will the improved 
standard of living build up pressure on the 
Kremlin to modify its general line of policy, 
at home or abroad? Will it cause it to 
abandon its international ambitions, which 
have been restated so eloquently in the 
declaration of 81 parties, in December 1960, 
and by Khrushchev in his program speech 
of January 6, 1961? 

Soviet resources are subjected to multiple 
and conflicting demands, and since 1953 the 
Kremlin has given a bigger though modest 
cut of the pie to the needs of the people. 
Following his tour of the United States in 
1959, Khrushchev promised substantial in- 
creases in the allocation of capital for the 
production of consumer goods; he also an- 
nounced larger allocations in January 1961. 
These additional resources, human and ma- 
terial, can be found only by making ad- 
justments in other sectors of the plan, for 
example, in heavy industry, in military pro- 
grams, or perhaps in the still modest pro- 
gram of foreign economic aid. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that light industry is 
growing more slowly than heavy industry. 

In 1960 a Soviet newspaper took the un- 
precedented step of printing a letter to the 
editor which asked if it would not be better 
to spend less on sputniks and more on hous- 
ing. Of course, the propaganda machine de- 
nounced the unnamed author and denied 
that there was any conflict. Soviet citizens, 
having received first installments of the 
long-promised good life, are eager for the day 
when the Soviet living standard will, as 
Khrushchev assures them, overtake that of 
the United States. Indeed, they would be 
more than pleased to see it equal that of 
West Germany or even Czechoslovakia. 
“Prosperity” and “Peace” are powerful slo- 
gans in Soviet society as elsewhere, but the 
effect of their popularity seems quite dif- 
ferent there than in countries of free and 
representative institutions. 

One obvious result of the improvement has 
been to raise Khrushchev’s popularity to a 
peak Stalin never knew. His eagerness to 
go out among the people, his willingness to 
explain his policies frequently and at length, 
his “folksy” manner, are all valuable assets. 
A further consequence has been to increase 
enormously the credibility of Soviet propa- 
ganda among the people generally. Former- 
ly, when Stalin proclaimed that the Soviet 
Union enjoyed one of the highest standards 
of living in the world, his subjects were in- 
stinctively on the alert for new sacrifices 
or new pressures. Aside from the steady rise 
of the professional and managerial groups to 
a distinctly superior way of life under Stalin, 
most of the people saw no evidence to con- 
firm these lofty claims, and their skepticism 
about domestic propaganda often carried 
over to the sphere of international politics. 

In general, so public opinion analysts tell 
us, people are best informed about events 
in which they participate or which they 
observe at first hand. They find it somewhat 
harder to form independent judgments about 
national affairs. And, except in countries 
where they have access to a continuing and 
abundant flow of authentic and contradic- 
tory information, they find it still harder 
to form reliable opinions about events and 
problems in the external world. The in- 
creased confidence with which ordinary So- 
viet people now accept the leader’s word in 
domestic affairs seems to have a strong carry- 
over in the enhanced faith with which they 
accept his picture of world events. Far 
from raising a stronger demand for freedom 
of information and opinion, the rising stand- 
ard of living seems, from personal observa- 
tion by many visitors, to have raised the 
level of popular trust in the party’s propa- 
ganda. It has positively enhanced Khru- 
shchevy’s ability to mobilize his people’s ener- 
gies and loyalties behind his foreign as well 
as his domestic programs. 
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If the effect of the slow but steady spread 
of greater material satisfactions has been to 
relax one of the major sources of tension 
between the leaders and the led, will not 
the ideological grip of the party be gradu- 
ally undermined by the remarkable spread 
of middle and higher education to more and 
more layers of Soviet society? Some analysts 
have asserted that the Soviet regime is 
thereby digging its own grave. The expan- 
sion of education will, they believe, not only 
equip its beneficiaries to serve the system 
better but will inevitably give rise to a spirit 
of questioning, independent reasoning and 
critical judgment that will sooner or later 
destroy the party's ideological control. 

Certainly there have been some signs, vis- 
ible even through the strictly regulated 
Soviet press, of some stirrings of skepticism 
and dissent. Apparently, many students— 
at least in Moscow and Leningrad—were 
shaken by the events of 1956 in Hungary. 
Some expressed doubts of the Government’s 
explanation that the popular uprising had 
been provoked solely by “imperialist in- 
trigues.” The much freer interpretation of 
Marxism within Poland has not been with- 
out some echoes within the Soviet Union. 
In the largest cities foreign delegates and 
tourists are now a commonplace sight. 
Officially sponsored channels of information, 
such as the Polish art exhibit and the Amer- 
ican exhibition of 1959, have had a wide 
impact, despite the official effort to discredit 
the Sokolniki display even before it opened. 

Khrushchev’s outburst of November 1958 
against doubting or dissident students was 
surely not without cause, and he is not un- 
mindful of the tendency, especially within a 
part of the younger generation which hrs 
grown up since the last period of purge and 
repression, to press beyond the permitted 
framework of official dogma. Very often 
students have shown their boredom with the 
party’s ideology and their eagerness to seek 
information through other than official chan- 
nels. Khrushchev’s demand, in 1958, that 
all students should have a 2-year period of 
productive labor in a factory or on a collec- 
tive farm, before proceeding to their higher 
education, was only one expression of his 
resentment and alarm at the attitudes of a 
part of the students. However, by the time 
his proposals were transformed into practice, 
beginning with the academic year 1959-60, 
the labor requirement was pretty much 
waived for students of engineering, pure 
sciences, and medicine, as well as for tech- 
nologists of all kinds. 

The full impact of the new barrier has 
fallen on those seeking admission to higher 
training in the ideologically sensitive fields— 
social sciences, humanities, law and jour- 
nalism. The most important provision of 
the new rules is, of course, the requirement 
that each candidate, after working at pro- 
duction for 2 years, must present a political 
recommendation by a social organization, 
meaning the party or its Young Commu- 
nist League. As Khrushchev exclaimed in 
1958, any student who is dissatisfied with 
the Soviet system ought to be expelled, so 
as to make room for the son or daughter of 
@ peasant or worker who will value to the 
full the state-conferred benefit of higher 
education. 

A spirit of inquiry, dissatisfaction or even 
dissent can arise even under a totalitarian 
system, for the demand for individual judg- 
ment, for sincerity, lies deep in each indi- 
vidual. This urge may stem from many 
causes, including boredom, family memories, 
the influence of Russia’s great literature, 
or the impact of injustices. But the prob- 
lem of harnessing scientific progress with 
ideological conformity is not a new one for 
the Soviet regime. It has persisted, in vary- 
ing forms, from the beginning. The party 
and its instruments have developed many 
ways of shepherding the young toward pro- 
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ductive and orthodox careers well rewarded 
by the state, and away from dangerous 
thoughts. The controls can never work per- 
fectly, and repression of potential dissent 
exacts its price today, even though that 
price is probably far smaller than in Stalin’s 
time. The problem of making a uniform 
and nondiscussable propaganda interesting 
or even palatable to young people after it 
has lost its initial savor of scientific infalli- 
bility is a continuing one, as witnessed by 
the party’s long and boring decree on propa- 
ganda, issued in January 1960. 

By and large, foreign observers are left 
with the impression that any substantial 
spread of intellectual questioning is pretty 
much confined to a few major cities, and 
primarily to the sons and daughters of fairly 
well-placed and responsible Communists. It 
often takes the form of wanting to read 
everything and examine everything for them- 
selves. It reflects a growing suspicion that 
the party’s choice of information may not 
be very complete or intelligent. For some 
it takes the form of wishing for more va- 
riety and color in a drab way of life, or of 
a fascination with the far wider range of 
literary, artistic, and intellectual stimuli 
available in the West and even in such 
friendly states as India. For others it takes 
a less attractive form among the postadoles- 
cent stiliagi, or “teddy-boys,” who attempt 
to ape the manners, dress, and haircuts of 
their Western contemporaries of a few years 
ago. Naturally, Soviet propaganda tries to 
equate all interest in the West with the fads 
and fashions of the stiliagi, and then to lump 
the latter with “hooligans,” an American 
word which has long since been naturalized 
in Russian as “khuligany.” 

With the extreme official and popular em- 
phasis on conformity—extending even to 
local puritanic attempts to forbid bright- 
patterned sport shirts and women’s slacks on 
the otherwise fashionable promenades of 
Sochi—it would be strange if some high- 
spirited youths did not assert their different- 
ness in various ways, some of them more 
intellectual than others. On the whole, how- 
ever, Soviet youth seems highly conformist. 
For one thing, the college-level study of po- 
litically dangerous subjects, such as history, 
economics, and law, is confined to a relatively 
few and carefully supervised students. The 
great majority of students, and often the 
ablest, are attracted by good stipends and 
promising careers into technical and scien- 
tific fields. For them, the study of world 
history or foreign literature, even in its care- 
fully selected doses, ends at about 15. What 
goes by the name of “social studies” after 
that is simply party history, party theory, 
and the current party program of do’s and 
don’ts. The widely noted apathy on the part 
of youth toward the cramming of party ideol- 
ogy into their heads by dull propaganda 
hacks is probably far more serious than any 
conscious dissent. 

The system of controls and incentives 
through which the party promotes conform- 
ity with its views and goals is reinforced by 
a strong sense of national pride, even 
chauvinism. Soviet students are amazed 
when told that the Moscow subway was not 
the first one ever built. They assume that 
the sputniks have proven the superiority of 
the Soviet system. Most Soviet citizens ac- 
cept as natural and desirable the extension of 
the Communist system to other countries, 
and they are unaware of the methods of 
control that have been applied or the deep- 
set hatreds those methods have implanted. 
They cannot imagine other systems, for ex- 
ample those that allow a genuinely free 
choice. While often displaying a greedy envy 
of Western comforts, gadgets, and cars, they 
Proclaim with full sincerity the superiority 
and inevitable triumph of the Soviet system. 
Needless to say, they are well briefed on 
American defects, such as economic fluctua- 
tions and unemployment, unequal access to 
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higher education, and regional resistances to 
equal status for citizens of Negro descent. 
But they seem totally unequipped to reason 
critically about possible defects in the Soviet 
system; those that exist have either been re- 
moved by the post-Stalin regime or are 
bound to disappear with the spread of 
material plenty. 

If anything, the slightly widened access 
to Western information and the presence in 
their streets of Western tourists makes ordi- 
nary Soviet people less aware than before 
of being cut off from contrary or thought- 
provoking information. Even the flow of 
casual foreign sightseers appears to confirm 
their confidence that Khrushchev is doing 
everything he reasonably can to reduce ten- 
sions and strengthen the prospects for 
peace. 

Despite occasional outbursts of fear and 
resentment, as in the case of Pasternak’s 
“Doctor Zhivago,” the Soviet system of con- 
trol seems confident of its ability to identify, 
contain and, if need be, repress such expres- 
sions of doubt or dissent as appear among 
a small minority of its youth. In handling 
a problem that has plagued it throughout 
its existence, the party is alert but not un- 
duly alarmed by its newest manifestations. 
Unlike some wishful analysts abroad, it is 
confident that it can train a very large part 
of its youth to serve the state, especially 
in engineering and the natural sciences, 
without letting many of them stray from 
the approved paths of ideological orthodoxy, 
reinforced as it is today by national pride 
and arrogance. 
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What does all this add up to? First, 
that the Soviet system with which the West 
will be dealing in the 1960's is likely to re- 
tain a high level of political stability, based 
on premises and methods very different from 
ours. The dictatorship is not likely to be 
torn to pieces by internecine struggles at 
the top, to lose control over its people or to 
surrender its ideology. The party structure 
is better equipped today to ride through a 
new succession crisis than it was in 1953. 
No doubt, names and labels will change, 
but the concept of a single party, justified 
in its absolute rule by its monopoly over 
truth and foresight, has been strengthened. 

Second, the Soviet leadership will not 
abandon its ultimate power of life and 
death over its subjects, even though it now 
exercises this power with new moderation. 
Its leaders will resort to terror again if they 
find that necessary to their aims, but they 
doubt it will be necessary. The farther the 
Stalinist brand of terror recedes in memory, 
the more active the confidence and the more 
energetic the cooperation they can hope to 
elicit from their people. Any minor move- 
ments of dissent can be: contained by par- 
tial relaxation of controls over intellectual 
life, combined with methods of repression 
less cruel than in the past. 

Third, the shared desire of the party and 
the people to raise the standard of living 
is relaxing very old tensions between the 
two, is lessening the contrasts between life 
in Russia and in the West, and is likely to 
evoke ever greater individual efforts to share 
in the enlarged rewards offered by the 
regime for hard fork and right-thinking 
loyalty. Finally, the spread of education 
may create some annoying worries for the 
ideological purity of the new generations, 
but it is not likely to endanger the stability 
of the regime or its ability to pursue the 
goals which its leaders set for the Soviet 
people at home or abroad. 

It would surely be comforting if an 
analysis of the evolution, recent and pros- 
pective, of the Soviet system could lead us 
to a confident conclusion that it contains 
the seeds of inevitable and desirable changes, 
and that we have only to fold our hands, 
lower taxes, buy a third car and wait for 
this development to occur in the fullness of 
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God's time. Unfortunately, such is not the 
prospect. During the decade of the 1960's 
we shall, under present prospects, be dealing 
with a Soviet system that is growing rapidly 
in economic, scientific, and military strength 
and which will have fewer rather than more 
difficulties in preserving political stability 
and an adequate measure of ideological uni- 
formity. These growing strengths, not offset 
by equivalent new weaknesses, will enable its 
leaders to devote greater rather than smaller 
resources and political determination to 
achieving the worldwide purposes that have 
been proclaimed in an evolving pattern of 
interpretation by Lenin and Stalin and now 
by Khrushchev. 





COLLUSIVE BIDDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, 
through a long and tireless effort, 
stretching over several years’ time, using 
all the power and means of the Federal 
Government, the electrical equipment 
companies which engaged in a conspiracy 
to fix prices were finally brought to 
court, tried, found guilty, and sentenced. 
Unfortunately, it is much more difficult 
for State, and especially local, govern- 
ments, to make the same kind of gigantic 
investigation when they are victimized 
by collusive bidding. 

In the December 1960 issue of the 
Journal of the Cleveland Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Ralph S. Locher, Cleveland’s 
director of law, discusses the difficulties 
faced by cities and other local units 
when they are confronted by identical 
bids or other forms of collusion on the 
part of companies selling to the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled ‘“Collusive 
Bidding,” be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

COLLUSIVE BIDDING 
(By Ralph S. Locher, Esq.) 

Collusive bidding practices are a real and 
ever-present problem facing local, State, and 
Federal governments. On the Federal or 
State levels, the governmental units have at 
their disposal a large body of comparative 
figures that focus attention on instances 
when collusion among the bidders is likely 
to be present. Local governmental subdivi- 
sions usually lack the necessary investigative 
staff to make them aware of collusion among 
bidders. 

Collusion may take many forms. Recently 
the. Federal Government returned indict- 
ments against five electrical companies which 
disclosed rigged bidding, principally among 
suppliers to municipalities. The indictments 
alleged that they conspired to share local 
government business on a fixed percentage 
basis, and that they connived and bid at cer- 
tain fixed amounts so that predetermined 
percentages would be realized. To achieve 
this result, one group of conspirators met 35 
times. To effect the scheme, or formula, for 
quoting nearly identical prices to electric 
utility companies and others, a cyclic, rotat- 
ing, positioning formula was employed 
whereby one defendant manufacturer would 
quote the low price, other defendant com- 
panies would quote intermediate prices, and 
others would quote high prices. These posi- 
tions would be periodically rotated among 
the manufacturers. With reference to these 
matters, pyrchases in the city of Cleveland 
within the past 12 months total $94,961. 
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Assuming that other municipalities, coun- 
ties, townships, school boards, and the State 
governments have been similarly duped, the 
magnitude of the problem becomes self- 
evident. ; 

It is apparent that such rotation would 
preclude a local government’s awareness of 
the collusion inasmuch as the entire country 
figures in the rotation and because all of the 
bids would vary somewhat under the for- 
mula submitted. Not all collusive bidders, 
however, can take such precautions against 
discovery. 

Probably the most apparent cases of col- 
lusive bidding are those in which all bids 
received are identical except for one, which 
is slightly lower. This immediately throws 
up a red flag for the alert purchasing agent, 
director of a department, or anyone who is 
directly responsible for the purchasing of the 
specific items being bid upon. Identical 
bidding, however, is not proof, in and of 
itself, that there has been collusion in enter- 
ing bids. 

If the product is such that there is a 
leader in the field, and others follow the 
leader without collusion, identical bids mean 
little as proof of collusion. If there is but 
one supplier, and all bidders use cost plus 
a commonly recognized percentage of profit, 
there certainly is no collusion. The problem, 
of course, is the ability to recognize collu- 
sive bids as they appear. 

In the city of Clevand, a superficial sur- 
vey disclosed that in the period of 1 year, 
purchases amounting to over one-half mil- 
lion dollars were made in cases where all 
bidders submitted identical bids. This 
figure does not include bids which are 
identical, but for the one low bid. 

One of the practices that gives impetus to 
identical bids is rotating the award of con- 
tracts; that is, when all bids are identical, 
the award is made to one other than the 
last successful bidder for that particular 
product. Of course in this situation, the 
bidders know that if they submit identical 
bids, a certain rotation will be followed. If 
they are satisfied with an award on that 
particular product when this turn comes 
up, the governmental unit has unwittingly 
assisted the operation of collusion, though 
it was attempting to do only what was fair 
under the circumstances. A possible solu- 
tion is for the award to be made to the 
last successful bidder if all bids are identical. 

Generally, in order to prevent the evil of 
‘collusion between Officials and suppliers, 
governments require sealed bids and further 
mequire that the award be given to the 
dowest and best, or the lowest responsible 
widder. These requirements have made col- 
lusive bidding to governmental subdivisions 
feasible and attractive to the bidders. Ad- 
mittedly, the bid requirements cannot be 
removed or even greater evils will result. 
However, when the bidders know that the 
lowest bid, generally speaking, will get the 
award, even though at a figure higher than 
is justified by the market, collusion is a 
tempting means for making a sure profit. 

How can such practices be prevented short 
of court proceedings after lengthy investi- 
gations that probably could not produce 
enough evidence if conducted by local inde- 
pendent governmental units? 

If case law or statute permit, rejection of 
all bids is one possibility. Rejection, how- 
ever, can work an even greater pecuniary loss 
‘to the governmental subdivision than collu- 
sion. If the product is needed immediately, 
as is often the case, rejection of all bids may 
introduce a costly and time-consuming de- 
lay. Query: (1) Should the law provide that 
where bids are identical, public auction may 
be made upon the opening of bids, the lowest 
then receiving the award? (2) Should the 
‘award be made 1, 2, or 3 weeks later, thus 
‘permitting others to bid below the identical 
bids? (3) Should a coin be tossed to select 
the successful bidder? 
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Some formula to discourage identical bids 
is certainly needed. The purpose of sealed 
bids, and awards being made to the lowest 
and best, is to achieve true competitive bid- 
ding. The law in this field, as in all other 
fields, must change with the changing times. 
Rather than penal statutes, the need seems 
to be for law which will forestall the oc- 
currence, 

In the early part of this year, the city of 
Cleveland asked for bids on items having 
two sources of supply. Four bidders sub- 
mitted identical bids of $60,120. Each of the 
bidders was then asked to have a representa- 
tive appear at a meeting with the director 
of law where they were asked, quite frankly, 
“How could four bidders return identical bids 
on a contract of this size?’’ The reply was 
that each, without collusion with the others, 
added a certain percentage to the cost from 
the manufacturer and thus identical bids 
resulted. All bids were rejected. Upon re- 
advertising, the same companies bid again. 
The bids were no longer identical and, on 
these bids, the city did realize a saving. If 
the department of law had not taken the 
initiative, this saving would never have been 
realized nor would this irksome practice, at 
least in this instance, have been stopped. 
Fortunately, in this case, the material was 
not urgently needed. 

The boldness of some bidders can be seen 
by the following examples of bids received 
by the city of Cleveland, within 1 year: 

Load break oil switches, four bids (iden- 
tical) , $4,869. 

Rock salt, two bids (identical) , $248,000. 

Fuse cutouts (1,000), five bids (identical), 
$13,500. 

Lightning arresters, five bids; four at 
$976.20; one at $976.80. 

Anhydrous ferric chloride (800 tons), two 
bids (identical), $64,000. 

Sodium silico fluoride (250 tons), seven 
bids; minimum delivery 25 tons (identical), 
$34,350; minimum delivery 18 tons (identi- 
cal) , $34,700. 

Cable, 10,000 feet, five bids (identical), 
$13,320. 

Cable, five bids; four at $9,455; one at 
$9,395. 

Cable, five bids (identical), $13,970. 

Cable, five bids; four at $8,462; one at 
$8,742. 

Cable, five bids (identical), $67,520. 

One request or bids covering 20 items of 
fiber conduit was conditioned upon the bid 
being broken down per item after which 
there was response from 4 bidders. Items 
ran from $10.50 for 50 fiber caps to $11,000 
for conduit. Three of the bidders were iden- 
tical to the penny on each and every item. 
The fourth bidder was low on each and 
every item by one-half of 1 percent. 

It is inconceivable that such a large total 
of unvarying bids on such varied articles of 
merchandise would have been presented by 
a number of separate bidders if the healthy 
interplay of competition were present. It 
is reasonable to assume that when two or 
more suppliers bid the same dollar figure, 
the municipality or other governmental 
body is not receiving a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise for each dollar spent. 

Scrutiny of the pleadings and evidence in 
the Federal cases should be of significant 
advantage to local governments. In the 
event that the Government is successful in 
convicting the defendants, the municipali- 
ties that purchase from them will then have 
a cause of action in treble damages (15 
US.C.A., p. 15). 

The public spotlight must be placed upon 
organizations which insist upon thwarting 
the spirit and the law of competitive bid- 
ding. Most States have some form of leg- 
islation prohibiting collusive bidding or 
statutes prohibiting agreements in restraint 
of trade, but proof of an agreement in re- 
straint of trade is difficult to obtain. The 
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problem should be tackled by making it un- 
profitable or unfeasible on a local level to 
enter into such agreements. 





INVASION OF CUBA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it is 
not always that I find myself in agree- 
ment with editorials written in the 
Washington Post. Particularly have I 
not found myself in agreement with edi- 
torials which have had to do with mat- 
ters relating to Central and South Amer- 
ica. However, I am delighted and 
pleased with the editorial entitled ‘In- 
vasion of Cuba,” which appeared in this 
morning’s issue of the Washington Post. 
I think it is recognition of the realities 
which exist today in that area, and par- 
ticularly the realities which exist as be- 
tween the United States, Cuba, and the 
Soviet Union. 

I particularly wish to point out the 
sentence in the editorial which reads: 

In the second place, there is no law or 
treaty which precludes American help to peo- 
ple who are seeking to regain their freedom. 
Nor could there be. Assistance to the cause 
of liberty is one of the most basic of all 
American principles. 


I am delighted to get that expression 
from the editors of the Washington Post. 
I am sure most of us will agree with that 
statement and applaud the Post for it. 

Second, I should like to call attention 
to erates part of the editorial, which 
reads: 


We need apologize to no one for our cham- 
pionship of freedom for Cuba. 


Certainly, I think everyone here would 
agree it is important to the United States 
that we support, in every way, the efforts 
of the freedom-loving people of Cuba to 
attain their aspirations and to get the 
control of their government back into 
their hands, so there will be democracy 
in Cuba. 

Finally, I read another part of the 
editorial: 

But the overriding problem remains that 
of the increasing Communist grip on Cuba. 
The success of the efforts to break that grip 
is an immediate and proper concern of the 
United States. And Americans whose credo 
is liberty have nothing to be ashamed of— 
indeed, they have every reason for pride—in 
their sympathy and support for Cubans who 
are seeking to liberate their country from 
tyranny. 


I wish to commend wholeheartedly the 
Washington Post, and particularly the 
individual who wrote this very realistic, 
sensible, patriotic editorial entitled “In- 
vasion of Cuba.” 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
editorial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INVASION OF CUBA 


Most Americans will make no secret of 
their sympathy with the efforts of Cubans 
to overthrow the Communist-dominated re- 
gime of Fidel Castro. The principal immedi- 
ate question arising from the invasions of 
Cuba is whether they are in _ sufficient 
strength to hold on against the Communist 
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arms available to Castro. An attempt that 
failed might aggravate the problem in many 
ways. 
But there probably is no optimum time 
for a campaign to rid Cuba of the men who 
betrayed its revolution to Moscow. Argu- 
ments are heard that Castro might fall of 
his own weight if the economic situation 
became bad enough. But against these argu- 
ments are some persuasive counterargu- 
ments. The Soviet Union and/or China 
might well not allow Castro to fall. The 
difficulties of overthrow would increase as 
Communist institutions became more in- 
grained and Communist arms and training 
took more effect. The imminent arrival of 
Soviet destroyers and Communist-trained 
jet pilots, as reported by Marquis Childs to- 
day, emphasizes the point. 

No doubt there will be uneasiness about 
US. complicity in the efforts. Secre- 
tary Rusk has asserted that the invasions 
did not come from American soil and that 
Americans are not participating, but there 
have been many reports of substantial 
American help to the insurgent Cubans. 
The Castro government already has sought 
to indict the United States in the United 
Nations, with pious assistance from the 
Soviet Union and the Communist bloc. An 
unpleasant period for American diplomacy 
may lie ahead. 

Let us assume that the United States has 
in fact given physical as well as moral sup- 

to the anti-Castro Cubans. Is this an 
evasion of American principles and interna- 
tional commitments? Is it hypocrisy to say 
that this situation is different from that of 
Britain and France at the time of Suez? Is 
it just a matter of whose ox is gored? 

It would be easy to dissolve doubts in mere 
rationalization. The United States is com- 
mitted in a series of international under- 
takings to consultative and nonviolent 
methods in the settlement of disputes, and 
this country has paid obsequious service to 
the doctrine of nonintervention. Yet it 
would be altogether self-defeating to be- 
come sO wrapped up in narrow legalisms as to 
miss the point. 

In the first place, it is Cubans rather than 
Americans who are directly involved in the 
invasions. Hundred of thousands of the 
best people of Cuba have fied from the 
Castro tyranny and are dedicated to its 
overthrow. That is a major difference from 
Suez. In the second place, there is no law 
or treaty which precludes American help 
to people who are seeking to regain their 
freedom. Nor could there be. Assistance 
to the cause of liberty is one of the most 
basic of all American principles. 

There is another essential point. The 
fundamental objection to what Castro has 
brought about in Cuba is that it affords a 
beachhead for an alien power system in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Communists have 
intervened in Cuba, and quite unabashedly. 
They thus are trying to alter the world 
balance of power. 

The Communists know perfectly well that 
the American republics cannot tolerate this 
any more than the Soviet Union could tol- 
erate an American-dominated regime in 
Poland or Rumania. Indeed, the statement 
adopted by the 10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Caracas in 1954 declares flatly that 
domination of any American state by the 
international Communist movement would 
constitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the hemisphere. 

It would be monstrous to permit a seman- 
tic preoccupation with form to obscure the 
substantive issues in Cuba. The Commu- 
nists have been quick to endorse and aid 
movements over the world that they think 
will favor their cause, from Greece in 1946 
to Laos and Cuba today. We know what 
we mean by freedom, and we know that the 
Communist system is the opposite. We need 
apologize to no one for our championship 
of freedom for Cuba. 
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It would be foolish, of course, to overlook 
the dangers attendant upon American bless- 
ings for the Cuban effort to overthrow 
Castro. One problem is that of world opin- 
ion. The degree of Communist domination 
of Cuba is not clear to some people in this 
hemisphere, let alone elsewhere. Too long 
an American association with the right-wing 
Batista dictatorship has made it difficult to 
point up the far greater dangers of the to- 
talitarian left. 

A second problem involves the possibility 
of a long-drawn-out civil war in Cuba. 
That might split the countries of the hemi- 
sphere and cause the world generally to 
choose sides. It might also create pressure 
upon the United States for direct interven- 
tion. The Communists have boasted that 
they will make the United States pay for 
its attitude toward Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. 

These considerations need to be kept con- 
stantly in mind, for they have an important 
tactical bearing upon the American relation- 
ship to what may be done in Cuba. It is 
imperative to make clear at every oppor- 
tunity this country’s hope for a liberal gov- 
ernment and social and economic justice 
for the Cuban people. 

But the overriding problem remains that 
of the increasing Communist grip on Cuba. 
The success of the efforts to break that grip 
is an immediate and proper concern of the 
United States. And Americans whose credo 
is liberty have nothing to be ashamed of— 
indeed, they have every reason for pride— 
in their sympathy and support for Cubans 
who are seeking to liberate their country 
from tyranny. 





WITH APOLOGIES TO GOVERNOR 
BROWN 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Fri- 
day I spoke on the floor of the Senate 
about what I referred to as the need to 
avoid cartelization as a result of our 
defense procurement policies. In my 
statement, I cited a U.S. News & World 
Report comment on the present situation 
in California. 

I said in colloquy with my distin- 
guished friend from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL]: 

I do not know whether he read the re- 
marks in the April 3 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, in which it was reported that 
Gov. Pat Brown, of California, has been 
assured of more defense contracts in antici- 
pation of his 1962 campaign and in view of 
his State’s unemployment problem. 


I want to emphasize the fact that I 
attributed this statement to U.S. News & 
World Report, and not to the Governor 
of California. 

Thereupon, the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. LauscHe] asked me the following 
question: 


Did the Senator read a quotation of Gov- 
ernor Brown? 


In reply to my colleague from Ohio, I 
inadvertently said ‘“‘Yes,’’ meaning it in 
the way of acknowledging his question— 
not meaning “Yes,” this was a quote 
from the Governor of California. I hope 
I did not confuse my colleague from 
Ohio. 

Yesterday morning who should appear 
at my senatorial doorstep but the distin- 
guished Governor from California, Pat 
Brown. He is certainly a good and care- 
ful reader of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
He corrected me forthwith, and made it 
clear that the statement which I quoted 
was never uttered from such experienced 
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political vocal cords as his. I respect 
him for this correction. 

The Governor of California has put 
me in my place. I am delighted to an- 
nounce to the world and to the people 
of New York State that he does not seek 
more defense contracts for the great 
State of California. And may I add, Mr. 
President, this is one of the most im- 
portant things we have been trying to 
accomplish all along. 





THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received a very impressive 
letter from the sixth grade class of the 
Fairview School of Auburn, Maine. It 
is so appealing and so forceful in its 
simplicity and patriotism that I invite 
the attention of every Member of this 
body to it. 

It makes me very proud of the young 
people of our country—particularly 
proud of the young people of my own 
State of Maine. It reveals thinking that 
we elders could well follow. Not only 
do I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
but I also nominate it for a Freedoms 
Award by the Freedoms Foundation of 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fairview SCHOOL, 
Auburn, Maine, April 10, 1961. 
The Honorable Marcaret CHAsE SMITH, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: Our class appre- 
ciated the information you gave us on 
communism. 

We think that the American way of life 
is one of the best ways of life. 

We think that the American Government 
is very well organized in the peace program, 
and in the defense program, also in news of 
the world’s happenings. 

If we disagree about something in America 
we do not get sent away to the 
Siberia or someplace else. We do not have 
to have our children taken away from us 
sO we would pay more attention to our work 
than our family, and so we will work. We 
are very fortunate to have good schools, 
education, and jobs. 

Before we received your pamphlets, we 
misinterpreted the word “communism.” We 
thought that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was all evil, but we found out 
differently when we read the pamphlets. 

We think that communism is quite unfair 
to the people because the Government owns 
everything and the people aren't allowed to 
speak against the Government. You might 
be sent to Siberia away from your family. 

Russia has done well in her scientific fields, 
but not so well in her economic growth in 
helping the coun 

When we grow up we will be able to choose 
our own jobs. That is something the Rus- 
sians are deprived of because the Govern- 
ment does all their choosing for them. 

In the US.S.R. they are not allowed to 
broadcast the truth whereas here in Amer- 
ica we try to broadcast the truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

We think communism would spoil our life, 
liberty, and our pursuit of happiness in 
America. 

We're lucky that we're living in the United 
States, and have the rights that Russia 
doesn’t have. In America we have the eco- 
nomic system that we can buy cr raise our 
food any way we want within the laws. We 
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also can worship any way we please. We are 
hoping very much that the cold war doesn’t 
turn into a real war. We vote for one party 
out of two, while Russia has one party, the 
Communist Party. 


Sincerely yours, 
Room 20, Grave 6. 





NELLIE V. LOHRY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 128, Senate bil) 452. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The Lecistative Cierx. A bill (8. 
452) for the relief of Nellie V. Lohry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, in the con- 
sideration of the bill, pertinent excerpts 
from the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary accompanying the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpis 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Tke purpose of the bill is to pay the sum 
of $3,000 to Nellie V. Lohry of Ashland, 
Nebr., as an additional amount for certain 
property purchased from the said Nellie V. 
Lohry and Fred H. Lohry (deceased), pur- 
suant to an option signed by them on No- 
vember 14, 1941, by the United States in 
connection with the construction of an 
Army ordnance plant, such option having 
been exercised by the United States not- 
withstanding a previous attempt made on 
behalf of the said Nellie V. Lohry and the 
said Fred H. Lohry (deceased) by the proj- 
ect :officer acquiring such property to have 
such option withdrawn on the grounds that 
it did mot adequately reflect the value of 
the property. 

The claimant, and her deceased husband, 
owned a tract of 160 acres of land in Saun- 
ders County, Nebr., in 1941. The Depart- 
ment of the Army acquired fee title to more 
than 17,000 acres of land in Saunders Coun- 
ty, including the Lohry tract, to accommo- 
date the Nebraska Ordnance Plant. 

A field representative of the Quartermaster 
Corps appraised the value of the Lohry land 
and the owners executed an option on No- 
vember i4, 1941, agreeing to convey the land 
to the Government at a purchase price of 
$16,505.50, approximately $102 per acre. On 
November 25, 1941, the option was accepted 
by the Quartermaster General's Office on be- 
half of the United States. 

Ten days after the option was executed, 
the project supervisor wrote a letter to the 
Quartermaster General concerning the 
Lohry iand in which he stated, “the apprais- 
ers have made a very careful review of this 
farm, and after comparing the appraisal of 
this farm with those of adjoining farms, have 
decided that the value of this farm should 
be increased.” This letter was received in 
Washington 1 day after the option agreement 
had been accepted by the United States. 

On November 29, 1941, the chairman of the 
Saunders County Defense Committee wrote a 
letter to the Quartermaster General on be- 
half of the Lohrys in which he stated that 
the Lohrys had signed an option based on a 
price of $102 per acre, but that other farms 
of the same type are being optioned at $145 
to $160 per acre. He requested that the 
option agreement be reconsidered. The Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General advised 
the project supervisor that as the option had 
been accepted on November 25, 1951, it be- 
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came a binding contract as of that date and 
that consequently there was “* * * no au- 
thority to return options to landowners for 
the purpose of increasing the purchase price 
of land after an agreement as to price has 
been reached.” The land was conveyed to 
the Government at the option price less cer- 
tain agreed deductions representing salvage 
value of minor structures. 

Information in the files of the Department 
of the Army indicates that Mrs. Lohry signed 
the option only because she felt that her 
husband was going to have a relapse of his 
mental condition and, as he was in such a 
highly nervous state, she thought it would 
be better to get it over with. 

The Department of the Army admits in its 
report to Congress that while the records do 
not show that a formal reappraisal of the 
Lohry’s property was made, “it appears quite 
likely that if the acquisition project super- 
visor in Nebraska had telephoned Washing- 
ton, or if the acceptance had been delayed 
at least 1 day, that a reappraisal would 
have been completed and an increase in price 
would have been recommended.” The prop- 
erties surrounding the Lohrys’ farm were 
acquired by direct purchase at a range of 
$119 to $126 an acre. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President 
may I say on behalf of the distinguished 
acting minority leader the Senator 
from California [Mr. Kucue.], and my- 
self, these matters have been cleared 
on both sides. So far as we know, there 
is no objection to the passage of these 
measures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Nellie V. Lohry of Ashiand, Nebraska, the 
sum of $3,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all her claims 
against the United States for payment of 
an additional amount for certain property 
purchased from the said Nellie V. Lohry and 
Fred H. Lohry (deceased), pursuant to an 
option signed by them on November 14, 
1941, by the United States in connection 
with the construction of an Army ordnance 
plant, such option having been exercised 
by the United States notwithstanding a 
previous attempt made on behalf of the said 
Nellie V. Lohry and the said Fred H. Lohry 
(deceased) by the project officer acquiring 
such property to have such option with- 
drawn on the grounds that it did not ade- 
quately reflect the value of the property: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 


ceeding $1,000. 





T.R. MACKIE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 129. Senate Resolution 123. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 123) relating to the bill (S. 327) 
entitied “A bill for the relief of T. R. 
Mackie.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp certain ex- 
cerpts from the report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary accompanying the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


The purpose of the proposed resolution is 
to refer the bill, S. 327, to the Court of 
Claims, and to authorize the court to report 
to the Senate such findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law as will enable the Senate to 
determine what amount, if any, is legally or 
equitably due the claimant from the United 
States. 

This resolution is to authorize the Court 
of Claims to consider and report back to the 
Congress its recommendations regarding S&S, 
327, for the relief of T. R. Mackie. 

A bill in identical terms, 8S. 3613, was intro- 
duced in the last days of the 86th Congress 
and time limitations prevented action 
thereon by this committee. 

In 1957, a Senate bill, S. 2682, for the re- 
lief of Thomas R. Mackie, captain, U.S. Navy, 
retired, was referred by Senate Resolution 
381 to the U.S. Court of Claims for the pur- 
pose of obtaining such findings of fact and 
conclusions of law as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the claim as a proper, legal, or equi- 
table obligation against the United States. 
This bill sought compensation for the 
claimant for alleged permanent injuries suf- 
fered to his brain and eyesight as a result 
of his blood pressure dropping too low during 
the course of an operation performed on him 
in a US. Air Force hospital in Ruislip, 
England, while he was serving as a captain 
in the U.S. Navy. Since 1958 the Court of 
Claims has been taking testimony in regard 
to this bill. The Government has been most 
persistent in its contention that the only 
testimony competent for admission under 
the original reference resolution is testi- 
mony directly dealing with the subject of 
whether or not the blood pressure was, in 
fact, lowered to a dangerous degree. Testi- 
mony has been introduced that would indi- 
cate the court might be warranted in basing 
its decision as to the merit of the claim on 
facts and circumstances other than the nar- 
row issue as to the disability being due solely 
ta the lowering of blood pressure during the 
operation for hernia. The nature of this 
additional information is set forth in techni- 
cal detail in the communication from 
Senator JoHn MarsHALL Burier, the spon- 
sor of S. 3613, 86th Congress, and S. 327, 
87th Congress, which is attached hereto and 
made a part of this report. Also in this com- 
munication Senator BuTLER states: 

“In order for the Senate to get a full and 
complete report from the Court of Claims on 
this case, it was deemed desirable to file 4 
new bill for the relief of Captain Mackie 
that would cover the various and sundry 
aspects of the situation as it actually existed. 
It has the legal implication of amending the 
pleadings to conform to the evidence already 
taken. It would be appreciated if you, a5 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, would arrange to have referred to the 
Court of Claims my bill, S. 3613, as a supple- 
ment to the original bill, S. 2682. It is not 
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deemed advisable to have this as an original 
reference but merely as a supplement to 
Senate Resolution No. 381. The actual effect 
would be to permit the court to make a re- 
port based upon all of the evidence before it 
so that the Congress can have a complete 
picture of the factual situation and the 
opinion of the Court of Claims predicated 
on such facts.” 

This committee is in agreement with the 
position taken by the sponsor that the Senate 
should obtain a full and complete report 
from the Court of Claims on this case and 
that the language of the presently pending 
bill is adequately designed for that purpose, 
and should be accepted as a supplement to 
the original bill, S. 2682. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123) was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 327) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of T. R. Mackie”, now 
pending in the Senate, together with all the 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the Court of Claims as a supplement to S. 
2682, Eighty-fifth Congress, referred to the 
Court of Claims by S. Res. 381, Eighty-fifth 
Congress; and the court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as 
a claim, legal or equitable, against the 
United States and the amounts, if any, le- 
gally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 





WIESLAWA BARBARA KRZAK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 133, S. 865. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LeEcIsLATIvVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
865) for the relief of Wieslawa Barbara 
Krzak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a pertinent 
excerpt from the report accompanying 
S. 865 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to grant to the 
minor child adopted by citizens of the 
United States the status of a nonquota im- 
migrant which is the status normally en- 
joyed by the alien minor children of citizens 
of the United States. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 244-year- 
old native and citizen of Poland, who was 
adopted in Poland on February 10, 1960, by 
citizens of the United States. Her natural 
parents consented to the adoption because 
of economic hardships and she has been liv- 
ing with a sister of her adoptive mother. 
Her adoptive parents, who have no other 
children, presently reside in Clifton, NWJ., 
and information is to the effect that they are 
financially able to care for the beneficiary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
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tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 865) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Wieslawa Barbara Krzak, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Stanley Krzak and his 
wife, Maria Krzak, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the said Wieslawa Barbara Krzak, shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 





SAMUEL PISAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 136, S. 1064. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 


be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S, 
1064) for the relief of Samuel Pisar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point pertinent 
material relative to the purpose of the 
measure before the Senate. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to provide that 
the beneficiary shall be held and considered 
to have met the residence and physical pres- 
ence requirements of section 316 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, thus making 
him eligible to file a petition for naturali- 
zation. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 32-year-old 
native of Poland and citizen of Australia, 
who first entered the United States on Sep- 
tember 14, 1954, as a student. He was mar- 
ried to a native-born U.S. citizen on De- 
cember 30, 1955, and they have a citizen 
child nearly 4 years old. The beneficiary’s 
status was adjusted to that of permanent 
residence on October 31, 1956. He was em- 
ployed by UNESCO at Paris from December 
1956 to June 1959, having spent vacations of 
approximately 1 month each year in the 
United States. He was employed as the 
Paris representative of a U.S. law firm from 
July 1959 to October 1960, at which time he 
returned to the United States and has been 
here since then. Because of his absence from 
the United States he has been unable to 
meet the physical presence requirements for 
naturalization, but is otherwise able to com- 
ply with the usual residence requirements 
for naturalization in the case of the hus- 
band of a US. citizen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1064) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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the purposes of title III of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Samuel Pisar (A- 
10022768) , admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence on October 29, 1956, 
shall be held to have complied with the 
residential and physical presence require- 
ments of section 316 of the said Act. 





PURIFICACION SIAT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 137, S. 1217. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LecistaTiveE CierK. A bill (S. 
1217) for the relief of Purificacion Siat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a pertinent 
excerpt from the report on S. 1217 be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Purificacion Siat. The bill pro- 
vides for an appropriate quota deduction 
and for the payment of the required visa 
fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 34-year-old 
native and citizen of the Philippines, who 
entered the United States on May 8, 1959, as 
a visitor. She is a widow and her only child, 
a daughter aged 13, resides in the Philip- 
pines. The beneficiary’s father served the 
United States as an employee of the US. 
naval station at Cavite for many years before 
he lost his life on December 10, 1941, when 
the Japanese bombed the installation. The 
beneficiary presently resides in Lutherville, 
Md., and serves as a nurse-companion to a 
woman who is almost blind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1217) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congres: assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. Purificacion Siat shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 





ANTE GULAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 141, S, 265. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
265) for the relief of Ante Gulon, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 265) 
for the relief of Ante Gulon, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, in 
line 4, after the name “Ante,” to strike 
out “Gulon” and insert “Gulam”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Ante Gulam shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of the status of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct ome number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a pertinent 
excerpt from the report on S. 265. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to grant the status of permanent residence 
in the United States to Ante Gulam. The 
bill provides for an appropriate quota deduc- 
tion and for the payment of the required 
visa fee. The bili has been amended to cor- 
rect the spelling of the beneficiary’s name 
im accordance with the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 44-year-old 
native and citizen of Yugoslavia, who en- 
tered the United States as a visitor at New 
York on November 19, 1958. He presently 
resides in Biloxi, Miss., where he is employed 
by the Mavar Shrimp & Oyster Co. The 
former owner of the company, a US. cit- 
izen, and an uncle of the beneficiary’s first 
wife who died in Yugoslavia of tuberculosis, 
is now deceased. His son is presently the 
interested party and is a partner with his 
brothers in the company inherited from his 
father. The beneficiary’s present wife and 
three children reside in Yugoslavia and are 
dependent upon him for support. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (S. 265) was ordered to be 

for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Ante Gulam.” 


amendment was 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that tie Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 143, H.R. 5189. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lectstative CierK. A bill (H.R. 
5189) to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
5189) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to exempt from tax income 
derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from obligations of the United 
States, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 15, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. Section 1372 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to elections by 
small business corporations) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) SHAREHOLDERS IN COMMUNITY PRop- 
ERTY STaTEs.—In the case of a shareholder 
in a community property State whose spouse 
has filed a timely consent to an election 
under subsection (a), the consent of such 
shareholder to such election shail also be 
considered timely filed if it is filed on or 
before May 15, 1961, or the last day pre- 
scribed for making such election, whichever 
is the later.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been in communication with the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
and he is desirous that the bill be con- 
sidered at this time. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a pertinent excerpt from tie 
report accompanying H.R. 5189, a bill 
which has already passed the House, I 
believe unanimously, be printed in the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The House-passed bill provides an exemp- 
tion from tax for income derived by a for- 
eign central bank of issue from U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations, but only if the obligations 
are not held for, or used in connection 
with, commercial banking functions or other 
commercial activities. This exemption is to 
be effective with respect to income received 
in taxable years beginning after 1960. 

This exemption will accord foreign cen- 
tral banks of issue which are separately in- 
corporated the same exemption with respect 
to holdings of U.S. Government obligations 
as now exists where these obligations are 
held directly by the foreign government it- 
self. Interest on US. bank deposits held by 
persons not engaged in trade or business in 
the United States already are free of tax as 
also are bankers’ acceptances held by foreign 
central banks of issue. 

The President of the United States has re- 
quested this legislation as one of various 
desirable steps intended to improve this 
country’s ability to defend its gold reserves. 
A similar proposal was made by the admin- 
istration last year but there was not suffi- 
cient time for its consideration by Congress. 
It is anticipated that the bill will have a 
negligible effect on revenues. 

The Committee on Finance added to the 
House-passed bill an amendment to extend 
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to May 15, 1961, the period in which the 
spouse of a shareholder in a small business 
corporation may consent to an election not 
to be taxed as a corporation. The title of 
the bill was appropriately amended also. 

Under subchapter S, certain small busi- 
ness corporations were permitted to elect 
not to be taxed as a corporation. The Treas- 
ury Department has taken the position that, 
in the case of an election under this section 
in a community property State, both hus- 
band and wife must make the election. In 
many situations in community property 
States, the husband operating as a small 
business corporation made the election but 
did not have his wife sign the document. 
Such elections, the Treasury now holds, are 
invalid and, as the elections had to be 
signed within a specified time, the period 
has expired in which the wife and the hus- 
band may now perfect the election. The 
amendment adopted by the Committee on 
Finance permits the spouse not signing the 
election additional time to sign the elec- 
tion. The extended date for perfecting such 
election is May 15, 1961. 

If this amendment is not adopted, many 
small businessmen in community property 
States will not be able to take advantage of 
subchapter S, permitting certain small 
business corporations not to be taxable as 
corporations. The amendment only applies 
where a timely election in the first instance 
was made by one of the spouses. 

Under present law (sec. 881 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code), foreign corporations not 
engaged in a trade or business in the United 
States generally are subject to a flat 30-per- 
cent tax (collected by withholding at the 
source) on amounts received from sources 
within the United States in the form of in- 
terest, dividends, rents, salaries, and other 
fixed or determinable amounts. There are, 
however, several exceptions to this general 
rule. The principal ones with respect to in- 
terest are specified below. First, there is no 
tax on interest on bank deposits. Also, 
there is no tax on interest received from 
resident alien individuals, resident foreign 
corporations, or domestic corporations where 
less than 20 percent of the recipient’s gross 
income for the past 3-year period is derived 
from sources within the United States. Oth- 
er exceptions to the rules specified above 
exist in many of the tax treaties the United 
States has entered into with 21 different for- 
eign countries. Five of these treaties on a 
reciprocal basis provide for reduced rates of 
taxation on interest, and 10 provide for out- 
right exemption of interest. Of the five pro- 
viding for reduced rates, a rate of 15 percent 
is specified in four cases and a rate of 5 per- 
cent in the other case. 

Still another exception to the general rule 
described above exists in the case of foreign 
governments and international organizations 
of which the United States is a member. 
Present law (sec. 892) provides that these 
governments or organizations are completely 
exempt from tax in the case of income earned 
from sources within the United States. In 
addition, present law exempts from tax in- 
come derived from bankers’ acceptances but 
only in the case of holdings by foreign cen- 
tral banks of issue. A “foreign central bank 
of issue” is defined under existing regulations 
as a bank which is by law or government 
sanction the principal authority, other than 
the government itself, issuing instruments 
intended to circulate as currency. Such a 
bank is generally the custodian of the bank- 
ing reserve of the country. 

This bill is concerned with the tax treat- 
ment of interest on U.S. Government obliga- 
tions received by these foreign central banks 
of issue where these banks are not a part 
of the foreign government itself but instead 
are separately incorporated and in some cases 
are not wholly owned by the government. 
Many of them, for example, organize their 
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central banking somewhat along the lines 
of our Federal Reserve System. Foreign 
central banks have increasingly acquired dol- 
lar assets as a part of their monetary re- 
serves. These usually take the form of bank 
deposits, bankers’ acceptances, or Treasury 
bills. As noted above, the United States 
imposes no tax on this bank deposit interest 
or on income from bankers’ acceptances held 
by foreign central banks of issue. However, 
a tax may be impos7d with respect to hold- 
ings of Treasury bills or other US. obliga- 
tions if the central bank of issue is not a 
part of the foreign government itself. 

Prior to 1946 the Internal Revenue Service 
held that a foreign corporation which was 
wholly owned by a foreign government was 
exempt from tax on income from sources 
within the United States under the provi- 
sion exempting foreign governments (sec. 892 
of present law). In 1946 the Service re- 
versed its position (LT. 3789) and held that 
the tax exemption for a foreign government 
did not apply to a separate corporation. 
This reversal of position was based upon the 
disapproval by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation of a tax refund to 
a corporation incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, the stock of which 
was wholly owned by a foreign government 
and which was engaged in commercial activ- 
ities in this country. The joint committee 
believed that the exemption from tax for 
foreign governments did not extend to sepa- 
rate corporations, which may be engaging 
in commercial activities, even though they 
are wholly owned by a foreign government. 
In 1955 the Internal Revenue Service held 
that the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
was entitled to tax exemption as a part of 
the Australian Government. It was wholly 
owned by that Government and similar in 
its functions to our Federal Reserve banks. 
Upon review of the bank's claim for refund 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation disagreed with the posi- 
tion of the Service and recommended that 
the claim be rejected on the theory that the 
bank was a separate entity from the Austral- 
ian Government. It took the position that 
an entity with the attributes of an ordinary 
domestic corporation should not be consid- 
ered a part of a foreign government. As a 
result, the Service revoked its ruling. How- 
ever, because of fiscal repercussions antici- 
pated in connection with a shift in US. 
investments of foreign central banks, the 
revocation of the ruling was suspended after 
consultations between the staff of the joint 
committee and representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department to the extent such a bank 
is not engaged in commercial activities. 

This bill settles the problem described 
above by providing an exemption from in- 
come tax for income derived by foreign cen- 
tral banks of issue from obligations of the 
United States unless the obligations are held 
for, or used in connection with, the conduct 
of commercial banking functions or any 
other commercial activity. It applies to in- 
come received in taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960, and thus removes 
any doubt on this problem as to the future. 

Your committee believes that this change 
is desirable because it will provide uniform 
tax treatment for investments of the reserve 
funds of various countries in the case of 
investments in US. obligations. It will 
remove the present distinction which turns 
on whether or not the central bank oper- 
ations are carried on through a separate 
corporation or directly by the foreign gov- 
ernment. Thus, countries which organize 
their foreign central banks as a separate 

tion will no longer be subject to 
U.S. tax with respect to the return on their 
’ holdings of U.S. Government obligations. 
’ Also, im the case of these foreign central 
banks, this bill is desirable because it will 
remove a distinction between the treatment 
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provided for income from bank deposits and 
bankers’ on the one hand and 
US. Government obligations on the other. 
Thus, no longer will a preference be pro- 
vided these foreign central banks for their 
holdings of deposits or bankers’ acceptances 
on the grounds that the return ts free of 
U.S. tax, while the return from Treasury bills 
or other US. Government obligations may 
be subject to tax. 

Of particular importance at the present 
time is the improved effect that this change 
can be expected to have on the gold reserves 
of the United States. This is illustrated by 
the events of the last year when large vol- 
umes of funds seeking short-term invest- 
ments flowed out of the United States be- 
cause of temporary higher interest rates in 
foreign countries. Under these conditions 
the foreign governments where the funds 
were invested tended to acquire dollar as- 
sets as a result of these investments, in order 
to maintain the strength of the dollar as 
required by their International Monetary 
Fund commitments. Once these dollar bal- 
ances are acquired, they can be converted 
by the foreign banking authority into gold 
or into other dollar assets such as bank ac- 
counts, bankers’ acceptances, or Treasury 
bills. Conversion of these balances into gold, 
of course, increases the drain upon the gold 
reserves of the United States. On the other 
hand, deposits in US. banks, purchases of 
bankers’ acceptances, or purchases of the 
U.S. Treasury bills do not have this adverse 
effect. The present tax which may be im- 
posed upon investments in U.S. obligations, 
however, tends to discourage the purchase 
of Treasury bilis and, therefore, increases 
the likelihood of conversion into gold. 

The exemption provided by the bill will 
not discriminate against domestic private 
enterprise because it is limited to U.S. Gov- 
ernment obligations held by foreign banks 
in connection with their central banking 
functions and is not available in the case 
of balances held for commercial banking ac- 
tivities or any other commercial activities. 

The revenue effect of this proposal is ex- 
pected to be negligible. It is believed that 
this will be true because foreign central 
banks of issue, where the tax is presently 
applicable, now tend not to hold their re- 
serves in U.S. Government obligations but 
instead to hold them in gold or in dollar 
assets, income from which is exempt, such 
as bank accounts or bankers’ acceptances. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 5189) 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to exempt from tax in- 
come derived by a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the votes by which the committee 
amendment to Calendar No. 143, H.R. 
5189, was ordered to be engrossed and 
the bill to be read the third time and 
passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mrt- 
caLF in the chair). Without objection, 
the votes are reconsidered. 


was read the 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
H.R. 5189 would exempt from the tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United 
States. This exemption was recom- 
mended by the prior administration last 
year but was not acted upon prior to ad- 
journment It was recommended by the 
present administration again this year. 

The committee believes that this 
change is desirable because it will pro- 
vide uniform tax treatment for invest- 
ments of the reserve funds of various 
countries in the case of investments in 
U.S. obligations. It will remove the 
present distinction which turns on 
whether or not the central bank opera- 
tions are carried on through a separate 
corporation or directly by the foreign 
government. ‘Thus, countries which 
organize their foreign central banks as 
a separate corporation will no longer be 
subject to US. tax with respect to the 
return on their holdings of U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations. 

Also, in the case of these foreign cen- 
tral banks, the bill is desirable because 
it will remove a distinction between the 
treatment provided for income from 
bank deposits and bankers’ acceptances 
on the one hand and U.S. Government 
obligations on the other. Thus, no 
longer will a preference be provided 
these foreign central banks for their 
holdings of deposits or bankers’ accept- 
ances on the grounds that the return is 
free of US. tax, while the return from 
Treasury bills or other U.'S. Government 
obligations may be subject to tax. 

Of particular importance at the pres- 
ent time is the improved effect this 
change can be expected to have on the 
gold reserves of the United States. ‘This 
is illustrated by the events of the last 
year, when large volumes of funds seek- 
ing short-term investments flowed out of 
the United States because of temporary 
higher interest rates in foreign coun- 
tries. Under these conditions the for- 
eign governments where the funds were 
invested tended to acquire dollar assets 
as a result of the investments, in order 
to maintain the strength of the dollar 
as required by their International Mone- 
tary Fund commitments. Once these 
dollar balances are acquired, they can 
be converted by the foreign banking au- 
thority into gold or into other dollar 
assets such as bank accounts, bankers’ 
acceptances, or Treasury bills. Conver- 
sion of these balances into gold, of 
course, increases the drain upon the 
gold reserves of the United States. On 
the other hand, deposits in U.S: banks, 
purchases of bankers’ acceptances, or 
purchases of the US, Treasury bills do 
not have this adverse effect. ‘The pres- 
ent tax which may be imposed upon in- 
vestments in US. obligations, however, 
tends to discourage the purchase of 
Treasury bills and, therefore, increases 
the likelihood of conversion into gold. 

The exemption provided by the bill 
will not discriminate against domestic 
private enterprise because it is limited 
to U.S. Government obligations held by 
foreign banks in connection with their 
central banking functions and is not 
available in the case of balances held 
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for commercial banking activities or any 
other commercial activities. 

The revenue effect of this proposal is 
expected to be negligible. 

The committee has added one amend- 
ment to the bill, which removes a hard- 
ship. 

Under subchapter S, certain small 
business corporations were permitted 
to elect not to be taxed as a corpora- 
tion. The Treasury Department has 
taken the position that in the case of 
an election under this section in a com- 
munity property State, both husband 
and wife must make the election. In 
many situations in community property 
States, the husband operating as a small 
business corporation made the election 
but did not have his wife sign the docu- 
ment. Such elections, the Treasury now 
holds, are invalid, and as the elections 
had to be signed within a specified 
time, the period has expired in which 
the wife and the husband may now per- 
fect the election. The committee 
amendment will permit the spouse not 
signing the election additional time to 
sign the election. The date for perfect- 
ing such election under the committee 
amendment is May 15, 1961. [If this 
amendment is not adopted, many small 
businessmen in community property 
States will not be able to take advan- 
tage of subchapter S, permitting certain 
small business corporations not to be 
taxable as corporations. The amend- 
ment only applies where a timely elec- 
tion in the first instance was made by 
one of the spouses. 

I offer the amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, begin- 
ning with line 20, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 3 on page 3, and in 
lieu thereof to insert the following: 

(g) Consent TO ELECTION By CERTAIN 
SHAREHOLDERS OF StocK HELD as COMMUNITY 
ProperTy.—If a husband and wife owned 
stock which was community property (or the 
income from which was community income) 
under the applicable community property 
law of a State, and if either spouse filed a 
timely consent to an election under subsec- 
tion (a) for a taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1961, the time for filing the con- 
sent of the other spouse to such election 
shall not expire prior to May 15, 1961. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the committee amendment, as 
aapenees and the third reading of the 

ill. 

The committee amendment was or- 
dered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill (H.R. 5189) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1954 to exempt from tax income 
derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from obligations of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
the past 10 years we have had a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education, and 
this program has been a great success. 

Under Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 of the 8lst Congress, communities 
with rising school enrollments resulting 
from nearby Federal installations have 
received Federal assistance for school 
construction and for operation and 
maintenance of their schools. 

Almost $2 billion has been allocated 
under this program of financial assist- 
ance to federally impacted school dis- 
tricts since 1950. As of September 30, 
1960, this program has made arrange- 
ments to provide $807 million for 4,236 
classroom construction projects. 

And more than $962 million has been 
appropriated for school maintenance 
and operations in impacted school dis- 
tricts since 1950. In fiscal 1960, 10 mil- 
lion schoolchildren—about one-third of 
America’s public school enrollment— 
were attending schools which received 
Federal financial aid under this Public 
Law 874 program. 

I have always had a deep interest in 
these programs, for it was my privilege 
in the 81st Congress to be chairman of 
the Subcommittee on School Construc- 
tion, to sponsor this legislation for Fed- 
eral school aid to the defense-impacted 
school districts, to hold hearings and to 
participate in the enactment of this leg- 
islation. This is Public Law 874. 

It has been most gratifying to me to 
observe the important contribution to 
school construction and maintenance 
that has been made under these laws. 

Our Federal aid to impacted school 
districts shows conclusively that we can 
have Federal aid to education without 
Federal controls. Careful investiga- 
tions have failed to reveal the slightest 
hint of Federal controls. 

Last Friday the New York Times car- 
ried an article about a study of the Of- 
fice of Education which gives a district- 
by-district breakdown of the benefits 
which have stemmed from the Federal 
school aid program under Public Law 
874. I hope my coleagues will get this 
report from the Office of Education and 
give it careful attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Strupy Props Fors or Aim To ScHOOLsS— 
ADMINISTRATION Report Finps AREAS OF 
House Critics Get FEDERAL FUNDS 
WasuHIncTon, April 13.—-The Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare issued to- 

day a study to be used in the drive for 
passage of President Kennedy’s aid-to- 
education program. 

The study concerns the so-called impacted 
area program of Federal assistance, Under 
this program the Government makes grants 
to local school boards in communities whose 
school-age population is swollen by the 
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proximity of national defense installations, 
such as military bases and defense factories. 

In the fiscal year ended last June 30, the 
study shows, the Office of Education ap- 
proved grants to federally impacted schools 
in 311 of the 435 congressional districts. 
The grants ranged from $7,778,154 to the 
10th District of Virginia, comprising the 
Arlington and Fairfax County suburbs of 
Washington, to barely $1,300 for the 25th 
Congressional District of Illinois. The grand 
total was $225,867,836. 


AIM OF STUDY 


The total funds allocated under Public 
Laws 815 and 874—the two impacted area 
programs—have been published every year 
since 1950, when the legislation was first 
passed. The 10-year total of appropriations 
is approaching $2 billion. What is new is 
the district-by-district breakdown. 

The Office of Education revealed the sta- 
tistical breakdown without public comment, 
but officials clearly hoped the figures would 
demonstrate inconsistency in the position 
taken by Congressmen who oppose Federal 
aid—namely, that any kind of Federal 
assistance to education leads to socialism 
and thought control. 

For instance, the district-by-district fig- 
ures showed that 132 Representatives who 
voted against the $1,300 million Federal aid 
program in the House last May had appar- 
ently felt less compelled to oppose impacted 
area grants to schools in their constituencies. 
The 132 congressional districts whose Rep- 
resentatives voted “no” on the 1960 school 
bill received nearly $109,400,000 in impacted 
area aid. 

The 1960 school bill passed the House by 
a vote of 206 to 189, but was successfully 
blocked by conservatives in the House Rules 
Committee and was never reconciled with a 
larger Senate version. 

Appropriations for the impacted areas pro- 
gram have consistently been favored legisla- 
tion. 

In 1959 and 1960 President Eisenhower 
proposed major cuts in the impacted areas 
programs. In both years, bills to carry out 
a reduction were quietly killed in commit- 
tees. Last year the House added a supple- 
mental appropriation of $8,830,000 to pay 
teachers’ salaries under Public Law 815, even 
though the administration had not requested 
the money. The Senate added $7,362,000, 
also unsolicited. 





PROJECT HOPE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 3 the Senate adopted Senate Con- 
current Resolution 8, as amended, which 
commends Project Hope “as another 
step forward in increasing good will 
throughout the world and in bringing 
the people of all nations together in a 
bond of mutual trust, friendship, and co- 
operation.” 

One does not have to look far to be 
reminded of the continued fine work 
which this mission is accomplishing, not 
only through the alleviation of ignorance 
and the promotion of medical care, but 
also by serving as a good will ambassador 
to the newly developed countries in 
southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I wish to share with my 
colleagues another of the many docu- 
mentaries on Project Hope, and I am 
most hopeful that the House will see fit 
to favorably act upon Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 8 in the near future. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article con- 
cerning Project Hope in Indonesia, en- 
titled “Indonesia Hurdles Many Obstacles 
in its First Decade of Independence,” 
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from the February 13 Medical Tribune 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INDONESIA HURDLES MANY OBSTACLES IN ITs 
First DECADE OF INDEPENDENCE 


New YorK.—With only 1,500 physicians 
to treat 87 million people who inhabit a 
sprawling archipelago of 3,600 islands, Indo- 
nesia’s overworked medical profession has 
made tremendous strides against overwhelm- 
ing obstacles in the first decade of the new 
Repubic’s existence. 

In an interview with Medical Tribune, Dr. 
William B. Walsh, president of the People- 
to-People Health Foundation, gave this opin- 
ion after returning from the island of Java, 
where he supervised the initial training 
program of Hope, the 15,000-ton medical ship 
now making its maiden voyage to Asian 
ports. 

When the country became independent of 
the Netherlands, in 1950, Dr. Walsh disclosed, 
it had only 17 qualified Indonesia physi- 
cians. Six medical schools now graduate 
about 200 physicians a year, and others are 
being trained in America and Europe. 

However, since the Indonesia rupiah is a 
soft currency, virtually useless for imports, 
physicians are unable to acquire modern 
equipment, subscribe to foreign medical 
publications, or maintain contact with prac- 
titioners in other countries. 

“Indonesia has almost no medical librar- 
ies,” Dr. Walsh said. 


TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 


“Students often have to share textbooks. 
A determined effort is being made to send 
physicians to the outlying islands, devoid of 
any medical facilities, but boats are hard 
to come by. In such major cities as Djak- 
arta or Soerabaja, I found many physicians 
who are well trained, and medically sophis- 
ticated; but the whole country suffers from 
a dearth of surgeons, pathologists, anesthe- 
siologists, and experienced hospital admin- 
istrators. 

“As far as modern scientific facilities are 
concerned, indonesia is still a pioneer coun- 
try. Doctors often have to function like the 
oldtime circuit riders we once had in Amer- 
ican frontier days—covering great distances 
to remote islands. The difference is, of 
course, that the American frontier was 
sparsely populated, whereas Indonesia is 
densely settled.” 

Though the Indonesians are scrupulously 
clean, a high percentage of the population 
is illiterate and unfamiliar with modern 
Sanitation. “Many villages have no sewage 
systems or sources of pure drinking water. 
Villagers bathe in the local stream, wash 
their clothes in it, and drink its unfiltered 
water. Small wonder that they suffer from 
chronic typhoid, bacillary and amebic dysen- 
tery, and a host of waterborne infections,” 
Dr. Walsh declared. “Colon lesions from 
typhoid ruptures are common. As in most 
of the newer nations of tropical climates, 
yaws, hookworm, smalipox, plague, and mal- 
nutrition diseases are prevalent.” 


GOVERNMENT SEEKS CONTROLS 


The Government is attempting to control 
malaria, tuberculosis, and Hansen's disease, 
and a division of leprosy control under the 
Health Ministry has done effective work 
through the establishment of leprosaria and 
outpatient clinics for sulfone medication. 
But during the Moslem holy season of Ram- 
adan, the patients—and sometimes staff 
technicians—often pack up and go home. 

Tact, ingenuity, and improvisation are de- 
manded from visiting Americans to over- 
come the dearth of personnel, experience, 
and facilities, Dr. Walsh said. Even the 
Indonesian dukun, the native medicine man, 
has been recruited by the Hope training staff 
of 60 doctors, nurses, and technicians, aided 
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by rotating teams of volunteer specialists 
flown out from America. 

The dukun, who treats ills with herbs, 
snake venom, chants, and—if he is pros- 
perous—a shot of alcohol, is now being 
taught to inject penicillin for the control 
of yaws. 

But where disposable needles are not avail- 
able, he is impressed with the need for ster- 
ilization if he is to maintain his status as a 
competent medicine man. 





STATUS OF THE REA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
early in 1959, Representative Pricer, of 
Illinois, and I introduced companion 
bills to correct an undesirable and un- 
fortunate development which had oc- 
curred in the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

In June 1957, without any public no- 
tice and without consultation with the 
Congress and its committees, the former 
Secretary of Agriculture directed that 
all major loans under consideration by 
REA be screened by the Director of Agri- 
cultural Credit Services, one of his ap- 
pointees, before it could be signed by the 
REA Administrator. 

Since this directive effectively reduced 
the authority of the Administrator and 
transferred his loan-making functions to 
another, it was a clear violation of the 
spirit and intent of section 4 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 that ap- 
propriate advance notice be given of 
any reassignment of major functions of 
the Department. 

H.R. 1321, introduced by Representa- 
tive Price, and S. 144, which I intro- 
duced, were designed to correct this 
erosion of the loan authority conferred 
by act of Congress upon the REA Ad- 
ministrator, a Presidential appointee. 

As passed by the Congress, the Hum- 
phrey-Price bill provided that the func- 
tions and activities of REA be trans- 
ferred back to the Administrator of REA 
and that these functions and activities, 
with one exception, be exercised under 
the general direction and supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. That 
single exception was the authority to 
approve or disapprove REA loan appli- 
cations. Our bill made it clear that this 
authority was the REA Administrator's 
authority, and his alone. The measure 
would have restored to the REA Ad- 
ministrator all the powers and authori- 
ties conferred upon him by Congress 
through the Rural Electrification Act. 

The depth of congressional feeling on 
this matter can be measured by the fa- 
vorable Senate vote on our bill of 60 to 
27 and the House vote of 254 to 131 for 
passage. The bill was then vetoed. 
The veto was overridden in the Senate 
by a vote of 64 to 29. It failed of being 
overridden in the House by a vote of 280 
to 146. 

This now is history. It covers an era 
in REA which we trust is forever behind 
us. There is a new administration in 
Washington, a new Secretary in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and a new Ad- 
ministrator at REA. 

In his first message to REA employees, 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman reit- 
erated President Kennedy’s pledge to 
“restore REA to its former role of pre- 
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eminence—tfreeing it from constant con- 
cern over political interference.” 

The Secretary then restored to the 
new REA Administrator, Norman M. 
Clapp, full and complete authority to 
approve or disapprove REA loan appli- 
cations. Administrator Clapp is going 
to run REA, just as Congress intended 
him to do. 

Now we have the promise once more 
of vigorous, fearless leadership in the 
important REA electric and telephone 
loan programs. In taking over his 
duties as REA Administrator, Mr. Clapp 
promised that his agency would give tep 
priority to problems of power supply. 
He said that REA will make more loans 
for generation and transmission facili- 
ties. He promised to explore with other 
agencies and the electric industry the 
means and methods of interregional 
transmission ties so that surplus power 
of one area can be used in other areas 
of power shortage. 

Mr. Clapp promised to stand behind 
borrowers in their struggle for territorial 
integrity. He pledged new emphasis on 
the formation of telephone cooperatives 
to bring dial telephones to rural areas 
long neglected by commercial companies. 

These pledges are full of exciting 
promise for the 5 million rural con- 
sumers who get their electric service 
from REA-financed systems and who 
require increasing amounts of low-cost 
power each year. They are filled with 
promise for hundreds of thousands of 
farm families who already have waited 
too long for modern dial telephones. 

I am proud to announce that under 
the leadership of the new Administra- 
tion, the REA programs are back on the 
er are rolling along full steam 
ahead. 





CRUSADE FOR DEMOCRACY 


the shocking statistics illustrating the 
widespread poverty and hunger in Latin 
America only more clearly drives home 
the need for immediate action by the 
United States and the Organization of 
American States. Such conditions, as we 
all know, lead to social and political dis- 
content, and it is this discontent which 
communism thrives on. What better 
example can I point to than that of 
Cuba? 

President Kennedy, in calling for a 
hemispheric alliance for progress, stated: 

The purpose of our special effort for so- 
cial progress is to overcome the barriers of 
geographical and social isolation, illiteracy, 
and lack of educational opportunities, ar- 
chaic tax and land tenure structures, and 
other institutional obstacles to broad par- 
ticipation in economic growth. 


One can readily see that such a pro- 


But what is political freedom? It is 
the right of every individual to freely 
participate in government through 
democratic institutions? Naturally, the 
development of representative govern- 
ment does not occur overnight—rather, 
the people must continually strive 
toward that goal with the economic and 
spiritual support of friendly nations. 
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As a first step toward that goal, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a@ comprehensive proposal by Mr. Luis 
A. Ferre, a partner in Puerto Rico’s 
Ferre Industries. 
mendations 
tive steps to promote democratic insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. President, Mr. Ferre’s statement 
is a significant contribution to the ac- 
celeration of U.S. hemispheric policy— 
a knowledgeable supplement to President 
Kennedy’s alliance for progress—and, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
his proposals entitled ‘“‘The Crusade for 
Democracy in the Western Hemisphere” 
be printed in the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THe CRUSADE FOR DEMOCRACY IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


There are many contradictions in the 
United States’ relations with Latin America. 
The people of the United States are free and 
enjoy all the benefits of democratic govern- 
ment. And our country is rich, too. We 
have the greatest productive machine in the 
history of the world and we have bolstered 
our economic system by a whole complex of 
social safeguards, including minimum wages, 
social security benefits, FHA home construc- 
tion loans, free education and many others. 

And yet we have complacently acquiesced 
while our sister republics South of the Rio 
Grande continue enmeshed in the old so- 
cial system—exploitation and economic tyr- 
anny. What is worse, our own capital in- 
vestments have many times unwittingly 
contributed to the perpetuation of that sys- 
tem. Thus, even though we condemn and 
punish governmental corruption where we 
find it in the United States, we have felt no 
compunctions in dealing with corrupt gov- 
ernments in Latin America. As a result we 
have seemed to condone the economic oli- 
garchies and the military strongmen these 
regimes have represented. 

This sort of inconsistency has provided a 
veneer of plausibility to communistic prop- 
aganda here in the Americas and facilitated 
the penetration of our hemisphere by Com- 
munist agents. There is no difficulty in 
finding an example; Castro’s Cuba is only 
minutes away from both Florida and Puerto 
Rico. 

Of course, some of the advantages that our 
tacit acceptance of social injustice provided 
the Communists have now been undone by 
Castro. The slogan “To the Wall” epito- 
mizes the violence and mob hysteria that 
has characterized the Cuban regime. The 
lesson is unmistakably sinking in with the 
people of this hemisphere. 

And Fidelism has certainly helped to open 
the eyes of the people of the United States, 
too. We were not ignorant of Communist 
op’ m before. We had read of the way 
in which Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Rumania and, most 
poignantly, Hungary, were crushed. 

But that seemed remote, somehow. It did 
not fully register in our minds. Dictator- 
ship is now right on our doorstep, however. 
Thus, once the haven for Europeans fleeing 
Old World despotism, our hemisphere now 
harbors the worst sort of Communist police 
state. Tyranny, we see, is not a phenome- 
non of time or geographic situation; unfor- 
tunately, it is contained in the very nature 
of man. 

The feeling of isolation which gave all the 
Americas a sense of security has been shat- 

“tered by Castro. The barbarians are lit- 
erally at our gates. Our mission is like that 
of Charles Martel who fought off the Moors 
at Tours. This is no mere historical flour- 
ish; I deeply believe that the threat to the 
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survival of Western civilization is now pre- 
cisely as grave as it was in AD. 732. 

What can we do? As the first imperative, 
we must not any longer accept the defeatist 
notion that democratic institutions cannot 
be adapted for use by all peoples. That 
simply is not true. 

Instead, we must convince the people of 
the world (and certainly of Latin America) 
that representative democracy is, as Winston 
Churchill put it, “the best form of govern- 
ment ever devised by man to guarantee his 
fundamental freedom and to insure his ma- 
terial progress.” We must put it across that, 
given the proper training, any people can 
and will learn to thrive under democratic 
institutions. And, basic to all, we must win 
recognition for the fact that only govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people and for 
the people” can safeguard against the sort 
of authoritarianism that has made this a 
century of war and now threatens a new 
outbreak that might end civilization and 
literally vaporize mankind. 

But how can we convert this general ap- 
proach into a working program? 

As a first step I urge that we combine 
with all our fellow members of the Organi- 
zation of American States and establish a 
Pan American Code. 

The cornerstone upon which such a code 
should be founded would be a prohibition 
against the creation of any government in 
our hemisphere that is not some form of 
representative democracy. A basic require- 
ment, therefore, would be regular—and ab- 
solutely free—elections. Possibly, the code 
would go as far as laying down some formula 
under which the OAS would supervise such 
elections. 

Indispensably, the code would also com- 
mit the nations to economic progress for 
all classes. Necessary steps would include: 

1. A common market, in which tariffs and 
other trade barriers are gradually reduced 
as wages are increased. 

2. A Pan-American loan fund to finance 
economic development (a great part of the 
capital would, of course, come from the 
United States, and we should insist upon 
the same sort of self-help system among the 
recipients that crowned the success of the 
Marshall plan). 

3. Regional minimum wages, to be at- 
tained within a fixed period of time, say 10 
years. This phase of the code program 
should be supervised by regional boards 
that would review the minimum standards 
periodically and raise them in line with the 
gains scored in productivity (which should 
be considerable thanks to the adoption of 
better production techniques and the eco- 
nomic stimulation of the common market). 

4. A minimum standard of social protec- 
tion, establishing the rights of unionization 
and collective bargaining; workman’s com- 
pensation; maximum hours of work per week 
and per day; the employee’s right to regular 
vacations with pay; unemployment insur- 
ance; social security and all other basic so- 
cial benefits. 

5. The encouragement of private invest- 
ment (the U.S. Government should help in 
this by guaranteeing private investments by 
U.S. entrepreneurs against unlawful and 
willful expropriation or blocking of cur- 
rency, provided these investors are willing 
to permit local participation in their Latin 
American ventures equaling at least 40 
percent of total capital). 

6. Special tax treatment by host countries 
(and by the United States) on profits re- 
turned to the United States where the en- 
trepreneur has assumed leadership in the 
payment of higher wages and broader fringe 
benefits. 


7. A progressive income tax—the founda- 
tion of an equitable tax policy—to be es- 
tablished in all countries. The code would 
prescribe minimum standards. 

8. Standards on public education, sanita- 
tion and health, norms to be determined 
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in terms of minimum percentages of na- 
tional budgets to be appropriated to these 


urposes. 

9. An FHA system for all those acceding 
to the Code in order to spur homebuilding 
throughout the hemisphere. 

10. Pan American cultura] centers for the 
various nations, to be financed from a com- 
mon fund, with the objective of stimulating 
the exchange of students throughout the 
Americas. 

This is a practical plan. It would work. 
And, I am convinced, it can be attained. By 
it, we shall be able to strike a massive blow 
against poverty, tyranny, and prejudice. 

But there is no value in merely spinning 
out 10-point programs. Instead, we must 
all go to work—energized by the huge need 
that exists and by our mora! obligation to 
extend the frontiers of freedom to all the 
peoples of the world. 

This is another hour of trial for the human 
spirit. We must recognize that either the 
whole world will be free, or it will in- 
evitably be wholly slave. Establishing the 
Pan American Code for a stronger Western 
Hemisphere can help us tip the world 
balance toward freedom. 





RESOLUTIONS OF CONFIDENCE IN 
SENATOR AIKEN ADOPTED BY 
VERMONT LEGISLATURE 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago a newspaper columnist who 
has lived in Vermont for only a brief 
period launched an unreasoned, unfair, 
and bitter political attack against my 
distinguished senior colleague ([Mr. 
AIKEN]. 

Vermonters have always resented 
below-the-belt tactics, but this is partic- 
ularly true when such blows are directed 
against one who commands the affec- 
tion, respect, and admiration of the 
average Vermonter to the degree that 
Senator AIKEN does. 

The reaction was immediate. The 
Vermont Senate, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike, unanimously adopted a 
resolution expressing unshakeable con- 
fidence in Senator Axken and praised 
him for his integrity, constancy, hu- 
mility, leadership, and wisdom. Shortly 
thereafter the Vermont House of Rep- 
ene pr adopted a similar resolu- 

on. 

Certainly a person of Senator AIKEN’s 
stature needs no defense against charges 
made by an obscure journalist in Ver- 
mont or elsewhere. I call attention to 
this matter only to indicate the pride 
with which most citizens of the Green 
Mountain State view Senator AIKEN’s 
notable record of achievement in the 
interest of his State and Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the high 
tributes paid my senior colleague by the 
two houses of the Vermont Legislature, 
together with an editorial published in 
the Rutland, Vt., Herald, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 5 


Resolution expressing Vermont Senate feel- 
ings for GrorGce D. AIKEN 

Whereas Vermonters by unique and un- 
precedented voting majorities, of ever in- 
creasing dimensions, have since 1933, con- 
tinuously elected the Honorable GEORGE 
AIKEN to successive high public offices of 
great trust: namely, Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives, Lieutenant Governor, Gov- 
ernor, and U.S. Senator; and 

Whereas the Senator has consistently 
throughout the course of his long and faith- 
ful career dedicated his full fidelity and ener- 
gies to service to the Nation and to his be- 
loved State of Vermont, above and beyond 
mere partisan considerations; and 

Whereas in this most critical time in world 
history, the Nation and the world are each 
day more aware and needful of the wise 
leadership of GrorcE AIKEN: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved that the Senate of the Sovereign 
State of Vermont: 

Herewith expresses to the Nation at large 
and to the Senate of the United States in 
particular, the extreme and high degree of 
regard and the unshakeable confidence which 
we have for our senior U.S. Senator GrorGE 
Davip AIKEN, his integrity, constancy, hu- 
mility, leadership, and wisdom. 

Asa S. Bloomer, E. G. Janeway, John J. 
O’Brien, George C. Morse, William J. 
Burke, Marshall Dunham, Frank D. 
Jones, John H. Boylan, Mildred Brault, 
Harold M. Brown, Graham 8S. Newell, 
Robert C. Spencer, Robert A. Willey, 
Pearl I. Keeler, Olin D. Gay, Clyde M. 
Coffrin, Willard C. Bruso, Robert B. 
Eldredge, George Cook, Charles L. De- 
laney, D. L. Garland, Lawrence Jack- 
man, Reid Lefevre, George R. J. Mc- 
Gregor, James Oakes, Loren R. Pierce, 
Blanche M. Stoddard, Noel Viens, Aline 
H. Ward, Hazel M. Wills. 


Whereas the Vermont House of Represent- 
atives was greatly honored in 1933 to have 
our present U.S. Senator, GreorGce D. AIKEN, 
as its speaker; and 

Whereas we want him to know that we 
greatly admire his honesty, integrity, and 
wisdom in the way he conducted the affairs 
of our fair State as speaker, Lieutenant 
Governor, Governor, and now as our dis- 
tinguished senior Senator in Washington; 
and 

Whereas we are mindful of his steadfast 
courage in the face of the many burdensome 
problems that confront our Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That we hereby express to the Honorable 
GrorGe D. AIKEN our complete and absolute 
confidence in his constant and faithful lead- 
ership of the people in these troubled times, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house be 
hereby instructed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to the Honorable GrorcE D. AIKEN. 


[From the Rutland Herald, Apr. 15, 1961] 
A VERMONT REPUBLICAN 


The Vermont State Senate attained the 
highest degree of unanimity this week in 
adopting a resolution in support of US. 
Senator Grorce D. Arken for the dedica- 
tion of his “full fidelity and energies to serv- 
ice to the Nation and Vermont above and 
beyond mere partisan considerations.” 

The Senate was unanimous in taking 
AIKEN’s side against Franklin B. Smith, a 
Burlington Free Press columnist, who 
charged the Senator with “keen disrespect 
for political honesty” and urged him either 
to join the Democratic Party or to form a 
semi-Socialist Party of his own. 

Part of this is old stuff to Vermonters who 
are accustomed to old guard attacks on 
AIKEN aS a radical and traitor to his party, 
but it is the first time we recall his honesty 
pa being questioned, politically or other- 
wise. 

Many Republicans have been unhappy 
with Senator ArKEN’s voting record in Con- 
gress from time to time because it has often 
followed the Democratic line on certain is- 
sues rather than the Republican view. Ever 
since serving as Governor of the State in the 
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thirties, Aiken has been a vigorous critic of 
the GOP organization leadership. He has 
never made any secret of his desire to 
make the Republican Party a more liberal 
party. He is much more of a Lincoln-style 
Republican than one in the McKinley tra- 
dition. 

Where political honesty is concerned, the 
legislator who votes according to his con- 
victions regardless of party lines rates higher 
in integrity than one who always follows 
the line laid out by his party leadership. 

If the Republican Party didn’t have room 
for men like ArkeENn, it would be an exceed- 
ingly small and enfeebled party. By the 
same standard, it wouldn’t have had room 
for men like Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wendell Willkie and a host of others. 

Without ArkeNn, there is some question 
whether Vermont would have remained in 
the Republican column these last few years. 
More important, as the senate resolution in- 
dicated, is the fact that Arken’s high stand- 
ing in the U.S. Senate has repeatedly been 
recognized over a long period of time by his 
colleagues of both parties, by the press and 
other authorities on the legislative perform- 
ance of Members of Congress. He has a 
record in the Senate which has done the 
State proud. 





NATIONAL RADIO-TELEVISION 
POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD several articles which relate 
to proposed studies in the television in- 
dustry. The first article is entitled “Af- 
fect of TV Merits Study,” written by 
Lawrence Laurent. TV-radio editor 
and published in the Washington Post 
of April 16, 1961. The article discusses 
the merits of investigating the impact of 
television on the children of this country. 

The second article, entitled “Major 
Shifts Studied in Radio-TV Policy,” was 
written by George Sherman and was 
published in the Washington Sunday 
Star of April 16, 1961. This article dis- 
cusses the merits of shifts in radio and 
television policy, thus opening new spec- 
trums in the realm of very high fre- 
quency channels in addition to the pres- 
ent channels. 

The third article was written by John 
Crosby, a prominent television critic. 
In the article Mr. Crosby discusses some 
of the implications of the words and 
deeds of Mr. Sarnoff, of the National 
Broadcasting Corp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, Apr. 16, 1961] 
Masor SHIFTS STUDIED IN Rapio-TV Po.ricy 
(By George Sherman) 

The Kennedy administration is inten- 
sively studying major shifts in national 
radio-television policy which would provide 
more frequencies for civilian use. 

White House advisers have informed an 
informal committee drawn from top eche- 
lons of the Defense Department, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and nine other 
interested agencies to work out: 

1. Reallocation of the radio-television 
spectrum between Government and non- 
Government users. 

2. Supervision over how Government 
agencies use frequencies allotted them. 

3. What role the Government and private 
corporations should play in space satellite 
communications. 
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“CZAR” RUMORED 


Current thinking in the White House 
leans toward appointing a “czar” who would 
be directly responsible to the President for 
the allocation of air space for governmental 
and nongovernmental use. He also would 
supervise how governmental frequencies are 
used and have power to shift them among 
agencies. 

At the moment a large part of the radio- 
television spectrum is assigned to the Penta- 
gon for top secret “national defense’ pur- 
poses. Both the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce—under 
Senator Macnuson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton—have made repeated but unsuccessful 
efforts to find out how these frequencies are 
used. 

The President obliquely mentioned re- 
thinking on this matter in his special mes- 
sage to Congress on regulatory agencies last 
week. He noted that a “coordinated effort” 
is underway to improve allocation of the 
radio spectrum and regulation of its use. 

The idea of a czar over the spectrum runs 
counter to a bill already introduced in the 
House by Representative Harris, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, which would divide policy and 
supervision between a three-man Frequency 
Allocation Board and a Government Fre- 
quency Administrator, both appointed by the 
President. 

MINOW’S FINDINGS 


FCC Chairman Minow has noted that 90- 
plus percent of the problems of American 
television stem from scarcity of channels. 
Competition is limited to 12 VHF (very high 
frequency) channels at the lower end of the 
spectrum. 

The Commission is currently preparing leg- 
islative proposals which would compel televi- 
sion manufacturers to make receivers able 
to tune in UHF channels at the upper end 
of the television spectrum. Some 70 of these 
channels have been allocated for commercial 
use, but only 10 percent of the television 
sets in the country can receive them. 

White House sources note that this im- 
pending clash with the television industry 
would be softened considerably if the mili- 
tary services could be persuaded to give up 
a few of the VHF and UHF channels reserved 
now for experimentation. 

Present allocation of channels within the 
Government goes through the Interdepart- 
mental Radio Advisory Committee, which 
has representatives of 11 interested agencies 
meeting in the Executive Office Building next 
to the White House. IRAC is responsible 
in turn to the Office of Civilian and Defense 
Mobilization which ratifies its decisions. 

Critics in the new administration say that 
this complicated procedure leads to trading 
and bartering of channels and frequencies 
with little regard for overall national in- 
terests. 

They note the current confusion must end 
before the United States enters the top- 
level international conference on telecom- 
munications in Geneva in 1963. 


SPACE PRESSURES 


On the question of space communications, 
the administration is being pushed to an 
early decision by plans of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to put its own 
communications satellite in orbit. The 
FCC has allotted the company two frequen- 
cies for such experimentation, but the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
has not yet decided to make its launching 
pads and rockets available for “private” 
satellites. 

Last week James E. Dingman, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer of the Bell System, 
owned by the A.T. & T., said they are pre- 
pared to spend nearly $25 million in the 
coming year for reimbursing Government ex- 
penses. 
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He said AT. & T. could have an orbital 
communications system ready 1 year from 
the time it gets a go-ahead on launching its 
communications satellites. Under present 
plans NASA is not scheduled to have its own 
space communications system going for an- 
other 4 years. 

The Kennedy administration is torn be- 
tween its desire to maintain the American 
lead in space communications, White 
House officials say, and its fear of giving a 
private company monopoly over this revolu- 
tionary system of radio-telephonic communi- 
cations. 

By waves off one “active relay” 
satellite In orbit, 600 more frequencies could 
be made available for transatlantic com- 
munications. All three cables under the 
Atlantic connecting Europe with the United 
States now carry only 310 frequencies, and 
more are desperately needed, the A.T. & T. 
says. 

So far the only hint of President Ken- 
nedy’s thinking has come in revisions he 
has made in the Eisenhower budget for 
NASA for fiscal 1962. The new budget shifts 
@ former $10 million estimated contribution 
from private sources to a request for out- 
right Federal appropriations from Congress. 

The new leadership at NASA has indicated 
that this shift represents a policy decision 
to have a long hard look at “partnership de- 
velopment” of communications satellites 
before the Government makes any firm 
commitments to private enterprise. 





[From the Washington Post, Apr. 16, 1961] 
Errect or TV Merits StTupy 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 


There has been a tendency in the United 
States to blame the new medium of tele- 
vision for responsibility in many of the Na- 
tion’s ailments. It has been charged that 
TV is turning Americans into nonpartici- 
Pating spectators, has created a world in 
which extraordinary violence is common- 
place, and a community in which the art 
of conversation has disappeared. 

But these complaints have been mild 
compared to the anguish over what tele- 
vision is doing to the Nation’s children. 
Scheduled to begin shortly are a series of 
Senate committee hearings to determine 
TV's responsibility in the creation of ju- 
venile delinquency. This is a followup to 
the 1954 hearings on the same subject by 
Senator Estes Keravuver, Democrat, of Ten- 
nmessee. The effect of television on children 
is one of the great interests of Newton N. 
Minow, the new Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

With such high interest, the always im- 
portant research of Wilbur Schramm has 
taken on new importance. Schramm is di- 
rector of the Institute of Communication 
Research at Stanford University. He has 
spent years on the questions of children and 
television. Along with Eleanor and Nathan 
Maccoby, formerly of Cambridge, Mass., 
Paul Witty of Northwestern University, and 
the British research team of Hilde T. Him- 
melweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela 
Vince, Schramm has provided the most valu- 
able research in this field. 

Last week brought to the bookstalls a 
work called “Television in the Lives of Our 
Children” (Stanford University Press, $6). 

by 


of the University of California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA). 

The book is based on studies of over 6,000 
children. 
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“The chances are, these are children’s 
programs, by which we mean they are billed 
as children’s television, typically have ani- 
mal heroes or animated cartoon figures, and 
all have a high proportion of fantasy and 
broad action. Thus we introduce children 
to television. It is interesting to speculate 
what might be the influence on their later 
uses of television if we let them see the 
medium very early as a window on the real, 
rather than the fantasy world.” 

Almost any parent will tell you that his 
child has learned a great deal from tele- 
vision, that the offspring has many advan- 
tages over his parents (who grew up without 
TV) and that the child is better equipped 
to deal with school. 

The researchers’ conclusions are something 
like the general ideas. Schramm says: “The 
child, in this television age, probably brings 
to school a larger vocabulary and doubtless 
a@ larger supply of other kinds of knowledge 
than a child who lived in the years before 
television. We believe, therefore, that chil- 
dren get a faster start in learning of the 
world around them, but the gain is tem- 
porary only.” 

By the time the child reaches the sixth 
grade his early advantage has disappeared. 
Schramm writes: 

“We found no more evidence than the 
English investigators did that television im- 
proves school performance. Many children 
think it helps them. Teachers are ambiv- 
alent about it. And we found nothing to 
controvert the conclusion that (after the 
early years, at least) television does not 
markedly broaden a child's horizon or stim- 
ulate him intellectually or culturally. That 
is not to say that television does not stimu- 
late or broaden a child; our observation is 
merely that it probably does not do those 
things to a greater degree than would be 
done without television.” 

Whenever one deals with research about 
television, there are always questions about 
the so-called TV child and the non-TV child. 
Which one is better suited to deal with the 
world? 

The authors of “Television in the Lives of 
Our Children” put the question in another 
way: “We found that television children in 
these upper grades tend to know more than 
nontelevision children about subjects close- 
ly related to the fantasy cdntent of televi- 
sion, and less about subjects related more 
closely to reality topics and to other media— 
for example, literature and public affairs. 
This, indeed, raised the question of whether 
the amount and kind of thing children learn 
from their typical television viewing is worth 
what they miss by taking television time 
from other learning experiences.” 

If the Chairman of the FCC is looking for 
answers, he might find a suggestion that will 
help. The researchers write: 

“The least that the Government could do, 
it seems to us, is to insure that finances are 
made available to study the problems of ef- 
fect and taste, family solidarity and mental 
health, as they underlie programing policy 
and public actions affecting television. Gov- 
ernment might do more to ease the financial 
burden of establishing educational televi- 
sion. It may have to do more. But things 
at this level it can do without taking any 
control over programs or interfering in any 
way with things that, according to our polit- 
ieal philosophy, are better handled by the 
media and the public. 

“Tf the media and the public cannot solve 
the problems,” the researchers warn, “then 
Government will probably have to take more 
direct action.” 

If you think television is causing juvenile 
delinquency, the researchers say you are 
wrong. After a long discussion of the inter- 
action of TV violence and children, there is 
this conclusion: 

“The roots of delinquency are, therefore, 
much lower and broader than television. 
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They grow from the homelife, the neighbor- 
hood life, and the disturbed personality. The 
most that television can do is to feed the 
malignant impulses that already exist.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1961} 
Sarnorr’s TV Horizon Gers WIDER 


New Yorx«.—It’s a great speech. In fact, if 
you ask me, I think it’s a better speech than 
the Cross of Gold speech of William Jennings 
Bryan, giving uplift to the emotions and 
having little relevant reality. 

I refer to General Sarnoff’s speech the 
other day that mankind stood on the verge 
of global television via satellites. ‘In a world 
where nearly half the population is illiterate 
or semiliterate, no other means of mass 
communication could equal television’s reach 
and impact on the human mind,” General 
Sarnoff said at the University of Detroit. “A 
billion people might watch a single pro- 
gram,” he declared. 

As I say, it’s a great speech. It better be. 
After all, General Sarnoff has been making 
almost the same speech for what seems like 
generations. Of course, the horizons have 
constantly expanded in the speech. First, 
it was transcontinental television which 
was going to open up the West to the flood 
of eastern culture—concerts and all that 
jazz. (Except somehow it’s worked the other 
way around. Transcontinental TV has 
opened up the East to the cultural splendor 
of the West, which is to say an uninterrupted 
diet of cowboys shooting one another.) 
Then General Sarnoff spelled out for us the 
imminent glories of transoceanic television 
which was always just on the verge of hap- 
pening but somehow hasn’t happened yet. 

I turned to the TV log the day Sarnoff’s 
speech was reported to see what sort of en- 
lightenment General Sarnoff’s own network, 
NBC, was spreading to his own semiliterate 
millions, pending the completion of those 
satellite transmitters, which would carry the 
word of these other billions. 

Well, at 7:30 p.m. NBC’s prime time opens 
Thursdays with “Outlaws.” You know 
something I not only have never seen 
“Outlaws” but I never heard of it. That’s 
how far I’ve grown from this mass medium 
in so short a time. Something with horses 
in it, I wager. “Outlaws” is followed on 
Thursday night by “Bat Masterson.” Well, 
I’ve seen that. “Bat Masterson” has told 
substantially the same story almost as often 
as David Sarnoff has made substantially the 
same speech. 

At 9 p.m. NBC offers “Bachelor Father,” a 
situation comedy, at 9:30 Tennessee Ernie 
Ford—aah, those illiterate billions tuning in 
on the folk wisdom of Tennessee Ernie—and 
at 10 o’clock Groucho Marx. Well, Groucho 
might be enlightening. Atleast he wouldn’t 
drag the culture of those illiterate billions 
any lower than it already is. At 10:30 NBC 
offers “The Third Man” which I guess is 
some kind of private-eye nonsense based on 
Graham Greene’s book, and at 11:15 until 
1 a.m. the mighty voice of Jack Paar, filling 
in the cultural niches of those famished 
folks in Asia and Africa, by snarling at 
Dorothy Kilgallen. 

I will say one thing about David Sarnoff. 
He’s a giant in the field of mass communi- 
cation. He thrust television on the world 
almost singlehanded and for that he'll be 
held accountable at the day of judgment. 
But what has always amazed me is the fact 
that Sarnoff has managed to preserve his 
original innocence about the nature of this 
Genie he has let out of the bottle. 

He really thinks television will help cure 
illiteracy when quite clearly no instrument 
has done so much to spread illiteracy and 
to ruin the reading habits of children. Al- 
ready, our terrible American television pro- 
grams are corrupting children in Japan, 
South America, England and Canada—not 
because they’re better than the local prod- 
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uct but because they’re cheaper. In Can- 
ada, for instance, a station can buy a West- 
ern (which has already made its profit in 
the United States) for as little as $50 or $75. 
Why put on an expensive local show when 
this junk will draw a large audience at prac- 
tically no expense? 





KHRUSHCHEV’S VIEWS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two articles written by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. In the articles, Mr. Lipp- 
mann submits his views in regard to his 
extended discussions with Mr. Khru- 
shchev on the matter of our relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1961] 
War THREAT FADING, KHRUSHCHEV BELIEVES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


On this, our second visit, my wife and I 
were taken on a long journey by plane and 
auto to Mr. Khrushchev’s country place in 
Sochi on the Black Sea. Before we left Mos- 
cow, accompanied by two interpreters and an 
official of the press department, there was 
much mystery about all the details of the 
coming visit, such as when and where we 
were to see the great man. In fact, as it 
turned out, he had no other appointments 
after half-past 11 in the morning, when he 
met us in the pinewoods near the entrance 
of his place. Eight hours later, a bit worn 
by much talk and two large meals, we in- 
sisted on leaving in order to go to bed. 

I would not like to leave the impression 
that all 8 hours were devoted to great affairs 
of the world. Perhaps, all told, three and a 
half hours were spent in serious talk. The 
rest of the time went into the two prolonged 
meals at which Mr. Khrushchev, who is on 
what appears to be a nonfattening diet, 
broke the rules, saying joyously that the doc- 
tor had gone to Moscow for a day or two. 
The talk was largely banter between Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan, who joined us for 
lunch, and the banter turned chiefly on 
Armenian food and Armenian wine and Ar- 
menian customs, which include the compul- 
sion to drink all glasses to the end at each 
toast. Though we all drank a bit more than 
we wanted, Mikoyan chose to regard us as 
American ascetics who only sipped their 
wine. Finally Mr. Khrushchev took pity on 
us by providing a bowl into which we could 
pour the wine as fast as Mikoyan filled our 
glasses. 

Between this heroic eating and drinking, 
we walked around the place, which is large, 
met Mr. Khrushchev’s grandson and Mikoy- 
an’s granddaughter, inspected the new and 
very gadgety swimming pool and, believe it 
or not, played badminton with Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

In the serious talks, I might say that my 
wife made fairly full notes, I made a few 
jottings, but there was no transcript and 
the translation was done very ably by Mr. 
Victor M. Sukhodrev who is an official in the 
Foreign Ministry. It was understood that I 
was free to write what I liked when I had 
left Russia and to quote Mr. Khrushchev or 
not to quote him as seemed desirable. I 
shall set down my own understanding and 
interpretation of the most important and 
interesting points that he made. 

For an opening I reminded him that we 
had last seen him in October 1958, nearly 
a@ year before his visit to the United States. 
Much has happened in these 214 years and 
would he tell me what seemed to him the 
most important events for good or evil? 
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After a moment or two of hesitation, he 
replied that during this period the two main 
forces in the world—the capitalist and the 
socialist—have concluded that it was useless 
to test one another by military means. I 
took him to mean by test the backing of 
their political aims by the threat of war. 

In contrast with 1958, when he professed 

to believe that the United States and Ger- 
many might attack him, he spoke with con- 
fidence that because of the growing strength 
of the Communist orbit, the threat of war 
from our side was dying down. As a result, 
the United States was abandoning the 
“Dulles doctrine” that the neutrality of small 
states is immoral. He himself welcomed 
President Kennedy’s proposal for a neutral 
Laos. 
You think then, I asked him, that there 
has been a change in U.S. policy? To this he 
replied that while there were some signs of 
a change, as for example in Laos, it was not 
a “radical” change, as could be seen in the 
U.S. attitude toward disarmament. What, I 
asked him, is wrong with the U.S. attitude? 
We cannot see, he replied, that any change is 
imminent when the subject of disarmament 
is put in the hands of such a believer in 
armaments as Mr. McCloy. We think well of 
Mr. McCloy and during his time in Germany 
we had good relations with him. But ask- 
ing him to deal with disarmament is a case 
of asking the goat to look after the cabbage 
patch. 

I interjected the remark that the final de- 
cisions would be made by the President. But 
Mr. Khrushchev insisted that the forces be- 
hind the Kennedy administration he summed 
up in the one word “Rockefeller.” The 
view that he is running the Kennedy admin- 
istration will be news to Governor Rockefel- 
ler. I should add that Mr. Khrushchev con- 
siders me a Republican, which will be news 
to Mr. Nixon. 

Then we got onto the subject of nuclear 
testing. He said that the Western Powers 
were not ready to conclude an agreement 
and that this was shown, among other 
things, by the demand for 21 or perhaps 
19 inspections a year. He had been led per- 
sonally to believe that the West would be 
satisfied with about three “symbolic” in- 
spections. Nineteen inspections, our pres- 
ent demand, were nothing but a demand for 
the right to conduct complete reconnais- 
sance of the Soviet Union. 

I asked him about his attitude toward un- 
derground testing. He replied that the 
U.SS.R. has never done any underground 
testing and never will. I asked why? Be- 
cause, he said, we do not see any value in 
small tactical atomic weapons. If it comes 
to war, we shall use only the biggest weap- 
ons. The smaller ones are very expensive 
and they can decide nothing. The fact that 
they are expensive doesn’t bother you be- 
cause you don’t care what you spend and, 
what is more, many of your generals are 
connected with big business. But in the 
U.S.S.R. we have to economize, and tactical 
weapons are a waste. 

I report this without having the technical 
expertise to comment on it. 

Then he went on to say that the second 
reason why he had no great hopes of an 
agreement was that the French are now test- 
ing and are unlikely to sign the agreement. 
It is obvious, he said, that if the French 
are not in the agreement, they will do the 
testing for the Americans. To which, I said, 
and the Chinese will do the testing for you. 
He paused and then said that this was a 
fair remark. But, he added, while China is 
moving in the direction where she will be 
able to make tests, she is not yet able to 
make them. When the time comes that she 
can, there will be a new problem. We would 
like all states to sign a nuclear agreement. 

Finally, he came to his third reason why 
an agreement may not be possible. It turns 
on the problem of the administrator of the 
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agreement. Here, he was vehement and un- 
qualified. He would never accept a single 
neutral administrator. Why? Because, he 
said, while there are neutral countries, there 
are no neutral men. You would not,accept 
a Communist administrator and I cannot 
accept a non-Communist administrator. I 
will never entrust the security of the Soviet 
Union to any foreigner. We cannot have 
another Hammarskjold, no matter where he 
comes from among the neutral countries. 

I found this enlightening. It was plain to 
me that here is a new dogma, that there are 
no neutral men. After all the Soviet Union 
had accepted Trygve Lie and Hammarskjold. 
The Soviet Government has now come to the 
conclusion that there can be no such thing 
as an impartial civil servant in this deeply 
divided world, and that the kind of political 
celibacy which the British theory of the civil 
service calls for is in international affairs a 
fiction. This new dogma has long conse- 
quences. It means that there can be inter- 
national cooperation only if, in the adminis- 
tration as well as in the policymaking, the 
Soviet Union has a veto. 

Our talk went on to Cuba, Iran, revolu- 
tionary movements in general, and finally to 
Germany. I shall report on these topics in 
subsequent articles. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 18, 1961] 


LIPPMANN BELIEVES KHRUSHCHEV FEELS RED 
TRIUMPH Is INEVITABLE 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


In this article I shall put together those 
parts of the talk which dealt with the revo- 
lutionary movement among small nations. 
Mr. Khrushchev spoke specifically of three 
of them—Laos, Cuba, and Iran. But for him 
these three are merely examples of what he 
regards as a worldwide and historic revo- 
lutionary movement—akin to the change 
from feudalism to capitalism—-which is 
surely destined to bring the old colonial 
countries into the Communist orbit. I could 
detect no doubt or reservation in his mind 
that this will surely happen, that there is 
no alternative, that while he will help this 
manifest destiny and while we will oppose 
it, the destiny would be realized no matter 
what either of us did. 

Speaking of Iran, which he did without 
my raising the subject, he said that Iran 
had a very weak Communist Party but that 
nevertheless the misery of the masses and 
the corruption of the government was sure- 
ly producing a revolution. “You will as- 
sert,” he said, “that the Shah has been over- 
thrown by the Communists, and we shall be 
very glad to have it thought in the world 
that all the progressive people in Iran rec- 
ognize that we are the leaders of the progress 
of mankind.” 

Judging by the general tenor of what he 
said about Iran, it would be fair to con- 
clude that he is not contemplating military 
intervention and occupation—‘“TIran is a poor 
country which is of no use to the Soviet 
Union”—but that he will do all he can by 
propaganda and indirect intervention to 
bring down the Shah. 

In his mind, Iran is the most immediate 
example of the inevitable movement of his- 
tory in which he believes so completely. 
He would not admit that we can divert this 
historic movement by championing liberal 
democratic reforms. Nothing that any of 
us can say can change his mind, which is 
that of a true believer, except a demon- 
stration in some country that we can pro- 
mote deep democratic reforms. 

His attitude toward Cuba is based on this 
same dogma. Castro’s revolution is inevitable 
and predetermined. It was not made by the 
Soviet Union but by the history of Cuba, 
and the Soviet Union is involved because 
Castro appealed for economic help when the 
United States tried to strangle the revolution 
with an embargo. 
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He said flatly, but not, I thought, with 
much passion, that we were preparing a land- 
ing in Cuba, a landing not with American 
troops with Cubans armed and 
by the ted States. He said that if this 
happened, the Soviet Union would oppose the 
United States. 

I hope I was not misled in understanding 
him to mean that he would oppose us by 

da and diplomacy, and that he did 
not have in mind military intervention. I 
would in fact go a bit further, based not on 
what he said but on the general tone of his 
remarks, that in his book it is normal for a 
great power to undermine an unfriendly gov- 
ernment within its own sphere of interest. 
He has been doing this himself in Laos and 
Iran and his feeling about American support 
of subversion in Cuba is altogether different 
in quality from his feeling about the en- 
couragement of resistance in the satellite 
states of Europe. Mr. Khrushchev thinks 
much more like Richelieu and Metternich 
than like Woodrow Wilson. 

I had an overall impression that his pri- 
mary interest is not in the cold war about 
the small and underdeveloped countries. 
The support of the revolutionary movement 
among these countries is for him an interest- 
ing, hopeful, agreeable opportunity, but it is 
not a vital interest in the sense that he 
would go to war about it. He is quite sure 
that he will win this cold war without mili- 
tary force because he is on the side of history, 
and because he has the military power to 
deter us from a serious military interven- 
tion. 

His primary concern is with the strong 
countries, especially with the United States, 
Germany, and China. I could not ask him 
direct questions about China. But there is 
no doubt that in his calculations of world 
power, China is a major factor. I felt that 
he thought of China as a problem of the 
future, and that may be one of the reasons 
why for him the immediate and passionate 
questions have to do with Germany and dis- 
armament. In my next article, I shall deal 
with what he had to say about Germany, 
which he discussed at some length. 

For the present I should add a few miscel- 
laneous impressions. During our walk after 
lunch, Mikoyan being with us then, I tried 
to find out what they thought of President 
Kennedy’s purpose to bring the American 
economy not only out of the current reces- 
sion but out of its chronic sluggishness. 
For quite evidently, much of his buoyant 
confidence in the historic destiny of the So- 
viet Union is based on the undoubted ma- 
terial progress of Soviet industry as com- 

with our slow rate of growth. 

I had put the question to Mikoyan, assum- 
ing that he was the economic expert, but he 
deferred at once to Mr. Khrushchev. To Mr. 
Khrushchev it was certain that President 
Kennedy cannct succeed in accelerating 
American-economic growth. He had, he told 
me, explained that to Mrs. Roosevelt when 
he was in New York during the American 
election. Why can’t President Kennedy suc- 
ceed? Because, he said, of “Rockefeller,” 
and then added, “Du Pont.” They will not 
let him. This was, it appears, one of those 
truths that cannot be doubted by any sane 
man. 

None of this, however, was said with any 
persona! animus against President Kennedy. 
Rather it was said as one might speak of the 
seasons and the tides and about mortality, 
about natural events which man does not 
control. While he has no confidence in the 
New Frontier, he has obvious respect for 
the President personally, though he con- 
fessed he could hardly understand how any 
man who had not been in a big government 
for a long time could suddenly become the 
head of it. Moreover, as I shall report tomor- 
row in talking about the German question, 
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it is clear, I think, that he looks forward to 
another round of international negotiations 
before he precipitates a crisis over Berlin. 





“BIRCHSAPS”? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief statement in regard 
to the John Birch Society. The state- 
ment was published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and refers to a speech 
made by Robert Welch, to which I ad- 
dressed my remarks a few days ago. 
The burden of the article in the Post- 
Dispatch is that Robert Welch’s coining 
of words such as “comsymps,” in con- 
nection with his attack on the Protes- 
tant churches of the country, be 
matched by using a new word to de- 
scribe the members of the John Birch 
Society; and the Post-Dispatch sug- 
gests the word “Birchsaps.” I think the 
use of that name might help put the 
John Birch Society into proper per- 
spective. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr. 17, 
1961] 
OTHER SIDE OF THE COINED WoRD 

Robert Welch, the John Birch Society 
man, has coined a word to describe Com- 
munist sympathizers—‘“‘comsymps,”’ the sec- 
ond syllable no doubt being short for 
“simpleton.” It would be a pity if sympa- 
thizers with his own views were to have 
to struggle along without proper means of 
identification, and just to start thought 
flowing on the subject we offer a tentative 
suggestion: Birchsaps? 





CUBA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to an International 
Press Service dispatch which states that 
Khrushchey apparently has sent to 
President Kennedy a cable stating that 
the U.S.S.R. will give the Cuban people 
and the Government of Cuba all aid nec- 
essary to repulse the armed attack which 
Khrushchev says comes from the United 
States; and the dispatch also states that 
Khrushchev says the Soviet Union will 
give Cuba “all the assistance necessary 
to repel the aggressors.” 

Mr. President, if Khrushchev is as 
much interested in international justice 
and in the prevention of bloodshed as he 
has been quoted as stating in the cable, 
one wonders why he did not intervene 
in the Hungarian revolution, to prevent 
the massacre of Hungarian patriots at 
that time. If he is as much interested 
in helping people win their freedom as 
he says he is, insofar as Cuba is con- 
cerned, we may ask why he did not in- 
tervene in Tibet, to save an innocent 
nation from foreign aggression and 
slavery. If he is so much concerned 
with peace the world over, we ask why 
he does not right now intervene in Laos, 
to bring about a cease-fire there. It is 
indeed ironic that Khrushchev should 
call for an end of civil dissension in the 
Caribbean, while he is deliberately en- 
couraging it in southeast Asia. Khru- 
shchev’s aim is all too apparent. He is 
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not interested in the genuine liberation 
of peoples; he is interested only in en- 
slaving them under the tyranny of 
communism. 

Meanwhile the freedom fighters, com- 
posed of refugees and defecting Cubans, 
are struggling toward Havana. There 
is no doubt that they are meeting some 
opposition, armed with Communist- 
supplied weapons and tanks; but they 
know that they are fighting for the 
cause of freedom and progress for Cuba 
and their cause is a just one. 

Mr. President, under present circum- 
stances there has been no armed Amer- 
ican intervention in Cuba; and, as Sec- 
retary of State Rusk has indicated, there 
is no intention on our part to intervene. 
Our sympathies are with the rebels; but 
we are not intervening in the affairs of 
another American republic, because that 
would be contrary to OAS programs 
and to U.S. policy. 

But; Mr. President, if there should 
be any attempt at Soviet intervention 
in the Cuban conflict, or at any other 
point in this hemisphere, then the 
United States must not stand by idly. 
If the Soviet Union makes a single move 
toward intervention in any form in 
Cuba or in the Caribbean, then the 
United States will have a clear and pres- 
ent obligation to blockade the island 
and prevent the entry of any forces from 
outside of the hemisphere. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us sincerely hope that 
Khrushchev’s words are mere propa- 
ganda and bluff. But if they are not, 
we must stand ready, in cooperation 
with the OAS to block him by any 
appropriate and effective means. 





DEATH OF ROBERT L. WILEY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
with sorrow that I inform the Senate 
that because of the death of his brother, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. WiLEy] will be absent 
briefiy from the Senate. 

Last Friday, the saddening news 
came that Robert L. Wiley had—as our 
good friend from Wisconsin familiarly 
states— 


“Gone ahead on the journey.” 


At 11 o’clock this morning the funeral 
was held in the Presbyterian church in 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

I ask unanimous consent that a bio- 
graphical statement about Robert L. 
Wiley, a fine public servant, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RosertT L. WILEY 

Robert L. Wiley, brother of Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, passed away Friday in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seventy years of age, 
he leaves behind a widow, Tommy Louise 
Wiley; two children, Woodard Wiley Heath, 
and Robert L. Wiley, Jr.; and three grand- 
children. 

Bob, as many called him, had a countless 
number of friends. As a young man in 
high school, he was on the championship 
football team. He was on the 32d Division's 
football team. He loved the outdoors. 

the First World War, Bob Wiley 
served as captain in the 32d Division. He 
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was in the midst of the battle of the Ar- 
gonne. When he came back, he finished 
his law course and then joined with his 
brother, ALEXANDER WILEY, as a member of 
the Wiley & Wiley law firm in Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 

When the Second World War broke out, 
Robert Wiley became a member of the 
American legal staff in Japan under Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and served there a num- 
ber of years. 

Following World War II, he served with the 
Central Intelligence Agency on work cover- 
ing the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
the Dakotas. Upon learning of Captain 
Wiley’s passing, Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency Allen Dulles stated in a 
message to Senator WILEY: 

“He had served us long and faithfully and 
his death is a great lors to us.” 





REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS IN CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
requested that my name be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 655, introduced by Sen- 
ators KEFAUVER, WILEY, and JAVITS; and 
of S. 1484, introduced by Senators 
Hruska, CoTron, and Keratinc. Both 
bills provide for the representation of 
indigent defendants in criminal cases in 
the district courts of the United States. 

I am proud to join these distinguished 
Senators as a cosponsor of this impor- 
tant proposed legislation. 

I have long felt, Mr. President, that 
the present system of assigning counsel 
without pay to defendants who lack the 
necessary funds to hire their own law- 
yers is woefully inadequate to carry out 
the mandate of the sixth amendment te 
the Constitution that “in all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.” 

S. 655 and S. 1484 would provide for 
the: appointment of public defenders, 
paid by the district courts, for the pur- 
pose of representing indigent defendants 
in criminal cases. The bills are similar 
to proposed legislation which was ap- 
proved by the Senate during the 86th 
Congress, but which never reached the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
These measures have the endorsement of 
the Department of Justice, the Judicial 
Conference, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and the Legal Aid Association. 

The enactment by Congress last year 
of the District of Columbia Legal Act 
of 1959 was a step in the right direction, 
but it applied only to the District of 
Columbia; and indigent defendants in 
Federal courts throughout the 50 States 
are still without adequate legal repre- 
sentation. 

I submit, Mr. President, that we should 
no longer permit the denial of full and 
adequate legal counsel to defendants 
who are without the financial] means to 
employ their own defense. The con- 
stitutional guarantee of the right to 
counsel is a hollow right indeed if it is 
not to be accompanied with proper safe- 
guards that all accused persons will be 
provided with adequate counsel, even 
those who cannot afford to pay for it. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, has recently prepared a staff 
study on the problem of providing legal 
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counsel for indigent defendants in Fed- 
eral courts. 

This study should soon be available to 
all Members of the Senate as a subcom- 
mittee print. The study urges the en- 
actment of legislation in which I have 
joined as a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold im- 
mediate hearings on these and other bills 
which have been introduced on this sub- 
ject, so that both Houses of Congress 
will have the opportunity to act during 
the present session. 





SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL INDIAN 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
Southeastern Regional Indian Confer- 
ence was held at Pembroke State Col- 
lege, Pembroke, N.C., April 13 to April 
15, 1961. 

This regional conference was one of 
nine preparatory conferences being held 
throughout the country to compile back- 
ground information regarding present- 
day conditions of the American Indians. 
This marks the first time that Indians, 
themselves, have been asked to survey 
their development with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations for future prog- 
ress. The findings of the nine confer- 
ences will be presented and assembled 
at the American Indian Chicago Con- 
ference under the aegis of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, June 13 through June 
20, 1961. 

It is my understanding that from the 
Chicago conference a proposed Declara- 
tion of Indian Purpose will be presented 
to President John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. President, I had hoped to attend 
the Southeastern Conference in Pem- 
broke, N.C., but the Senate was in ses- 
sion through Friday; therefore, it was 
not possible for me to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
text of a speech which I prepared for 
delivery at the Southeastern Regional 
Indian Conference. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


PROGRESS IN INDIAN RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Address by Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Pem- 
broke College, Pembroke, N.C., Apr. 14, 
1961) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
happy to have the opportunity to appear 
before you today and talk about a subject 
which is of great personal interest to me. 
The subject is the rights and responsibilities 
of the American Indian. It is most appro- 
priate that we are meeting today at an In- 
dian institution of higher learning. We 
cannot help but be inspired by the sur- 
roundings which constitute the pride and 
the heart of this fine and highly developed 
Indian community. This spacious campus 
with its modern buildings is a symbol of the 
educational progress which the American 
Indian has made, and it is a portent of even 
greater achievements in the years ahead. 
An institution such as this is loved and 
respected not only by Indians, but by all 
the citizens of our State and Nation, be- 
cause through it they can see a brighter and 
fairer future for Indian children and the 
Nation as a whole. 
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We North Carolinians pride ourselves in 
our history. We are proud of the fact that 
the first English settlement in North 
America was here in our State. The story 
of the lost colony of Roanoke is today as 
fresh in the memory of our people as it was 
when first told, and we are informed by some 
anthropologists and historians that some 
of our Indians are the descendants of the 
lost colony of Roanoke and still others are 
descendants of Revolutionary soldiers in the 
War of Independence. All North Caro- 
linians are proud of our State’s heritage of 
Indian traditions and early English settle- 
ment. 

When the first English colonists settled 
in the New World, in what now is our greai 
State, they were made welcome by Manteo, 
the Indian lord of Roanoke. They reported 
our land as being of natural beauty and 
unsurpassed fertility; that the rivers teemed 
with fish, while the forests were filled with 
deer and other game; that hundreds of In- 
dian settlements lined the Cape Fear, Neuse, 
Roanoke, and Lumbee Rivers and their tribu- 
taries and that, near their banks, vegetables, 
fruits and corn were cultivated by the In- 
dians. Many of the towns and cities of our 
State today are located on the identical spots 
of our early Indian villages. In an account 
entitled, “The First Voyage to the Coast of 
America, 1584, Report of Arthur Barlowe to 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” the natural beauty of 
North Carolina is described for the first time. 
The soil is referred to as “the most plentiful, 
fruitful and wholesome of all the world.” 
It is further noted that its.people were 
“most gentle, loving, and faithful, devoid 
of all treason and guile, and such as live 
after the manner of the golden age.” ‘Tra- 
dition has it that the Lumbee Indians here 
at Pembroke are descended from the settlers 
of Raleigh’s lost colony of Roanoke Island. 
It is said that after abandoning Roanoke 
Island they moved southward on the main- 
land and settled in this area of our State. 
Several years ago I enjoyed the opportunity 
to advocate in the US. Senate legislation 
recognizing the inhabitants of this commu- 
nity as Lumbee Indians, thereby officially 
designating them with the tribal name which 
they have carried over the years. 

At this point I would like to digress a 
moment to pay tribute to a great American 
of Indian descent who, although not a North 
Carolinian, was one who was greatly beloved 
in this State. Iam referring to the late Will 
Rogers, who as I am sure you know, was part 
Cherokee Indian. Will Rogers was right- 
fully proud of his Indian ancestors. His 
father served as a senator in the Cherokee 
tribe for a number of years and Will Rogers 
himself was a member of the convention 
that drafted the Constitution of the State 
of Oklahoma. I am reminded of Will Rog- 
ers at this point by a story which he told. 
As I remember it, Will Rogers was confronted 
by some New Englanders who were boasting 
that their ancestors had come over on the 
Mayflower. Well, after hearing their proud 
remarks, Will Rogers allowed as to how it 
was fitting they should be proud of their 
early American ancestors and revealed that 
his parents both had Cherokee blood in their 
veins. Will concluded by saying, “My an- 
cestors didn’t come over on the Mayflower; 
they met it.” 

Full appreciation of the American Indian 
and his contribution to our country has been 
late in arriving upon the national scene. 
After World War I, however, there developed 
a great sense of gratitude for the fine In- 
dian soldiers who fought in that war. And, 
by an act of Congress in 1924, the American 
Indians were made citizens, and efforts were 
made to better their reservation life through 
social surveys and other means. 

The Institute of Government Affairs, now 
called the Brookings Institution, initiated 
a study of the Indian condition in 1926. 
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The result of the study was a report en- 
titled, “The Problem of Indian Administra- 
tion.” An Indian anthropologist, Dr. Henry 
Roe Cloud, was a tower of strength to his 
coworkers in the herculean task of visiting 
and studying 95 field jurisdictions through 
all the Western States. The survey staff 
visited Indian homes and farms, Indian 
schools, Indian councils, and missionaries, 
Officials, traders, and other non-Indians on 
Indian reservations. Altogether this effort 
amounted to one of the most detailed and 
exhaustive surveys ever made of the Indian 
population of this country. 

The Meriam report, as the survey was 
known, pointed up the need for native lead- 
ership if the Indian was to emerge from the 
unfavorable conditions which surrounded 
him in 1928. It also pointed out that lead- 
ership goes with responsibility for one’s own 
affairs and the need for getting the Indian 
people interested in their own future. As 
@ result of this emphasis, Congress passed 
the Indian Reorganization Act in 1934 
which authorized the Indian tribes, for 
which the Federal Government held re- 
sponsibility, to adopt constitutions and 
charters for cooperative self-be ent. 

Along with the development of tribal 
councils in which the Indian people could 
meet and decide their own needs and ways 
of improvement, there came a renewed in- 
terest in the history of the tribes and con- 
sciousness of a proud ancestral heritage 
which had been neglected. And I might 
add at this point that there developed also 
an awareness by many of our citizens, other 
than Indians of our great Indian heritage. 

In 1944 the National Congress of American 
Indians was organized by Indians at Denver, 
Colo., to further the rights of Indians. 
According to the articles of incorporation of 
this body, its purpose is to secure for the 
Indian people of the United States and their 
descendants the rights and benefits to which 
they are entitled under the laws of the 
United States and the several States thereof; 
“to enlighten the public toward a better 
understanding of the Indian race; to preserve 
Indian cultural values; to seek an equitable 
adjustment of tribal affairs; to secure and to 
preserve rights under Indian treaties or 
agreements with the United States; and 
otherwise to promote the common welfare of 
the American Indians.” * 

The role of the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians has been to furnish information 
on legislative matters to the various tribes 
and to testify at hearings on Indian affairs. 
It holds an annual convention in which the 
tribes act on resolutions of mutual interest. 
It also tries to do everything possible to 
ascertain Indian views and wishes and to 
transmit them to Congressmen and com- 
mittees of Congress. It represents, in sum, 
an attempt to answer the problem of com- 
munication between a large sector of the or- 
ganized Indian tribes and the U.S. Congress. 

Another organization springing from the 
Indians themselves is Arrow, Inc., whose pro- 
gram includes the assembling and publica- 
tion of materials presenting the cultural, 
economic, and legal conditions affecting 
American Indians; the encouragement of In- 
dians to seek advanced and professional 
training by obtaining and granting to them 
scholarship assistance; the promotion of self- 
help research and action projects designed to 
improve living standards and learning oppor- 
tunities on reservations, and relations be- 
tween Indians and the total community in 
which they live In January of this year 
this organization sponsored a 2-day American 
Indian Housing Conference at the National 
Housing Center in Washington, D.C., at 
which ways and means were considered for 





+Pp. 275-276, House Committee Print No. 
38, 85th Cong. 2d sess., Dec. 31, 1958. 

?P. 225, House Committee Print No. 38, 
85th Cong., 2d sess. Dec. 31, 1958. 
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bringing about housing improvements for 
Indians in the United States. 

Indians are now doing things for them- 
selves and taking an increased interest and 
an increased pride in improving their own 
situation. But, as was pointed out at the 
housing conference just mentioned, the In- 
dian is affected by restrictive laws and regu- 
lations which hamper his development to the 
same standards as other citizens. This sit- 
uation must be rectified and I believe that 
it will be corrected by the administration of 
President John F. Kennedy. 

The President was elected on the platform 
of the Democratic Party which asserted that 
a@ new look at the Indian problem is needed. 
By appointing a friend of the Indian, Con- 
gressman Steward Udall of Arizona, to the 
post of Secretary of the Interior, President 
Kennedy indicated that “genuinely coopera- 
tive relations between Federal administra- 
tors and Indians” * was to be an immediate 
objective of his administration. Under the 
guidance of Secretary Udall the Indian com- 
munity can be assured that this administra- 
tion will lose no time in getting on with the 
problems of the Indians. 

The U.S. Senate is helping Indian citizens 
through the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of which I am chairman. The sub- 
committee is currently studying the restric- 
tions which are said to affect Indians in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights. It is 
hoped that these obstacles to Indian prog- 
ress will be brought to light and the Indian 
march to better things will proceed un- 
hampered. 

I am happy to report to you that this 
subcommittee intends to go into the matter 
of the constitutional rights of the American 
Indian through intensive investigation. 
We expect to hold hearings on this subject 
later this year and it may very well be that 
some of you here tonight will want to ap- 
pear as witnesses before the subcommittee 
at that time. 

The subcommittee feels very fortunate in 
having as a member of its staff working on 
this subject, Miss Helen Maynor, who, as 
many of you know, is a native of Pembroke. 
Miss Maynor is a young lady of whom any 
community would be proud. She is alert 
and intelligent and in the tradition of her 
father, Judge Lacy W. Maynor, she is making 
a fine contribution to the overall work of 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
and specifically on the subcommittee study 
of the constitutional rights of the American 
Indians. 

In the field of education, the Indians of 
North Carolina have shown their interest 
in many ways. The Cherokees were perhaps 
the first Indians in the United States to ask 
that money received from treaties be applied 
to the education of the tribe. The Lumbees 
have maintained an interest in schools and 
higher education for their children for over 
60 years. The examples of these two tribes 
have inspired many other Indians in their 
search for education and betterment of their 
economic conditions. 

I point with pride to the achievements of 
the Indians of our State. The progress of the 
Cherokees in the last 15 years, for example, 
is no less than phenomenal. Business and 
other enterprises have been launched, and 
self-help is proceeding rapidly as millions of 
tourists visit the Eastern Cherokee Reserva- 
tion. 

I was happy to learn earlier this month 
that the Indian Claims Commission has 
handed down a landmark decision in the 
history of Indian claims with an award of 
almost $15 million to the Cherokee nation of 
Oklahoma. This award was for the differ- 
ence in the value of lands acquired by the 
Federal Government in 1893 and the price 
which the Government paid to the Cherokees 


3 Quotation contained in article, “What the 
Indians Want,” New Republic, Dec. 19, 1960. 
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at that time. It has taken the Cherokees a 
long time to achieve justice but I hope that 
this is an indication that the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and indeed all Americans, are 
coming of age in the area of Indian relations, 

It was interesting to me to note that in the 
Statuary Hall of our Nation’s Capitol in 
Washington there stands the figure of 
Sequoyah, the Cherokee Indian who invented 
the alphabet for his people’s language. His 
name recalls memories of what the Indians 
can do for themselves if they are given a 
chance. Raised in the backwoods of the 
southern Appalachians he proved himself 
superior to his environment and achieved 
something which places his name alongside 
of the greatest that history or tradition can 
provide. His life is an inspiraton to us all, 
an inspiration arising from an example of 
what the human spirit can accomplish if it 
but wills to do so. It reminds us that the 
Indian can do great things if he is unham- 
pered by restrictions on his God-given rights. 

In the words of Thomas Wolfe, “The true 
discovery of America is before us—the true 
fulfillment of our mighty and immortal land 
is yet to come.” 





ADDRESSES BY SENATOR MAGNU- 
SON AND SENATOR BOGGS BE- 
FORE AMEN CORNER, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on April 
8, 1961, two distinguished Members of 
this body addressed the Amen Corner at 
Pittsburgh. An exceedingly interesting 
and informative address was delivered 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. The Sen- 
ator spoke without script; therefore, 
much as I regret it, I am unable to place 
“his most interesting speech in the REc- 
ORD. 

However, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the REcorp 
another very informative, scholarly, and 
interesting speech delivered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boacs]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Appress By SENATOR J. CALEB Boccs, or DEL- 
AWARE, AMEN CORNER, PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Apri 8, 1961 


It is always a great pleasure for me to 
visit the State of Pennsylvania and es- 
pecially the beautiful city of Pittsburgh. I 
was here last September for a reunion of 
the 6th Armored Division, with which I 
served during the war. Each time I visit 
Pittsburgh, I can’t help but marvel at the 
tremendous strides which have been made 
here, especially in the area of urban rede- 
velopment. Your world-famous Golden 
Triangle is certainly a tribute to the leaders 
of this community and an example to all 
metropolitan areas of what can be accom- 
plished through community teamwork. 

Of course, I always think of teamwork 
when I think of Pennsylvania. It has only 
been a few short months since I completed 
8 years as Governor of my home State 
of Delaware, and during that period it was 
a wonderful opportunity for me to be able 
to work with Governor Lawrence and Gov- 
ernor Leader before him on matters of mu- 
tual concern to our neighboring States. 
This is not a spirit of cooperation limited to 
the gubernatorial level of government. 
During the 6 years I spent in Congress, I 
was the only and somewhat lonely Repre- 
sentative from Delaware, and it was com- 
forting to be invited into the meetings of 
some of my colleagues from Pennsylvania. 
Even today, in the US. Senate, this 
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same relationship exists, not only in my per- 


sonal relationship with Senators Scorr 
and CuiarK, but also in the matter of 
problems affecting both our States, such as 
the recently introduced legislation on the 
Delaware River water compact which will 
have such a great bearing on the well-being 
of the citizens of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and New York and on the in- 
dustrial growth of that vital four-State area. 

Teamwork and growth—industrial and 
economic growth—certainly go hand in 
hand, for without one, it is unlikely we can 
have the other. And today, perhaps more 
than ever before in the history of this Na- 
tion, the future economic well-being and 
strength of the United States are being 
watched closely by our friends and our en- 
emies around the world as a sort of barom- 
eter in this somewhat strange conflict we 
have come to know and accept as the cold 
war. 

To maintain and strengthen the economic 
health of this Nation today has become a 
complex problem. Just as the difficulties of 
modern medicine often require the com- 
bined teamwork of specialists instead of the 
exclusive attention of the general practi- 
tioner, so it is necessary for the numerous 
segments of our governmental and indus- 
trial society to join forces to encourage the 
health of our economy. 

The Federal Government stands ready to 
Offer assistance to our depressed and dis- 
tressed areas, to the small businessman, and 
to the unemployed worker. Our State gov- 
ernments are anxious to join in such pro- 
grams where necessary. Local governments, 
industry, organized labor, and community 
groups also stand ready to assist. But in 
most of these cases, the action is remedial 
rather than preventive, and it seems to me 
that we must somehow see to it that all the 
forces I just mentioned are brought into play 
on the upswing, rather than called in when 
conditions decay. 

There is one particular problem which has 
concerned me for quite some time, just as 
I am certain it has concerned many of you. 
It is the problem of the men and women 
of this Nation whom I refer to as techni- 
cally handicapped. These are the growing 
number of men and women whose skills have 
not kept pace or have been displaced by the 
rapid pace of technological change. ‘There 
is urgent need for a national effort to en- 
courage and stimulate the retraining of 
these technically handicapped persons. 
They are being caught up in the swirl of a 
second industrial revolution, and it is im- 
perative that we all recognize this develop- 
ing problem before the technological ad- 
vances designed to strengthen our economy 
actually weaken it in certain places. 

There is no question of the essential need 
for a farsighted effort to encourage and 
stimulate the retraining of these techni- 
cally handicapped persons. Fortunately, 
there are concrete signs of such efforts, by 
Government, industry, and organized labor. 
But that might not be enough. It is urgent 
that the Federal Government, management, 
and labor be joined by community groups 
and State and local governments in a united 
effort to head off what could become an in- 
creasingly critical nationwide problem. 

There seems to be general agreement 
among scientists and economists that, in 
the long run, technical progress will benefit 
everyone. Our experts are convinced that 
employment will expand tremendously, just 
as it has since the first industrial revolution 
100 years ago. With these technological im- 
provements creating more jobs and new op- 
portunities, there will be higher wages and 
a higher standard of living for employee and 
employer alike. 

That’s the long-range picture. But right 
now, this technological change is having 
@ reverse effect on many working men and 
women. It is causing patches or pockets 
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of unemployment where work forces are 
being reduced in a particular area or where 
specially trained workers who operate new, 
complex machinery are displacing workers 
with now outdated skills. The long-range 
benefits of technological progress are of lit- 
tle comfort to these people. It is the pres- 
ent that counts—their day-to-day existence 
which has been undermined by progress. 
And, of course, the problems which are con- 
fronting them affect all of us. No ‘soft 
spot in the economy of this Nation can be 
totally isolated in the overall national and 
international evaluation of our economic 
health. 

This situation could be greatly alleviated 
by some solid planning under able leader- 
ship. I mentioned a few minutes ago that 
there are increasing signs of industry and 
labor awareness of this problem. Even more 
important, they are trying to do something 
about it. 

For instance, many large industries are 
undertaking retraining programs for work- 
ers whose skills have been rendered ob- 
solete by some modern process. Rather 
than turning out workers who have been 
doing the job well over the years, these 
firms are teaching their workers new skills, 
and in some cases they are even teaching 
them to operate the new machines which 
might otherwise have displaced them. So 
technological change, in such cases, is be- 
coming a new source of secure employment. 

In some instances, these large industries 
have found another solution to the prob- 
lems of technological change. In plants 
where new processes have displaced some of 
the working force, the affected employees 
have been transferred to other plants within 
the company where their skills are still 
needed. 

Many of you probably know that several 
labor organizations are taking an increas- 
ingly vital role in this problem. They have 
adopted full-scale retraining programs for 
their members whose skills are in less de- 
mand because of technological change. 

Perhaps one answer is the type of program 
initiated by Armour & Co. and representa- 
tives of the 14,000 unionized employees. 
They have set up a half-million-dollar fund 
under the auspices of a labor-management 
committee to establish retraining and re- 
location programs for workers whose jobs 
have been eliminated by new technological 
processes. 

This isn’t just a difficult employment situ- 
ation. It is a great educational challenge. 
It is not just a problem which confronts 
our working men and women. It could 
place—and perhaps already is placing—great 
economic stress on certain communities. 
When that happens, its effects are felt in 
government through increasing numbers of 
public dependents and decreasing numbers 
of wage-earning taxpayers. Its effects are 
felt throughout the community * * * in 
the form of declining retail business, a 
softening of the real estate market, and a 
general decaying of the community’s 
economy. 

This is really a problem that affects just 
about everyone. And that is why I believe 
it must be tackled by industry, labor, com- 
munity organizations and government, in a 
team effort. It must be tackled on a local 
level, but with some form of national 
leadership to provide the coordination and 
direction. 

I said earlier that our States share many 
mutual problems. A recent one—in fact, a 
continuing one—offers a perfect example of 
what might happen to a given community 
with the advent of new technological proc- 
esses and what might be done to solve the 
inherited problem through community effort. 

The city of Chester, Pa., is located only a 
few miles north of Delaware. Many of our 
citizens are employed at the large plant 
which the Ford Motor Co. has operated in 
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Chester for many years. Recently, Ford an- 
nounced that because of the increased de- 
mand for compact cars—sort of a technologi- 
cal advance, I guess—it was closing its 
Chester plant. This meant that a sizable 
work force, numbering more than 3,000, 
was faced with unemployment. And you 
can certainly understand the impact this 
action had on the economy of the Chester 
area. 

Ford officials sat down with representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania and the city of 
Chester in an effort to solve the problem 
faced by that community. Ford had offered 
transfers to many of its Chester employees, 
but, as in all instances of this sort, many 
of the workers were reluctant to transfer to 
another city because of their ties in Chester. 
And so another formula for the solution of 
this problem was worked out. In a joint 
program of action, Ford, the State, the city 
of Chester and the Chester school system 
developed a plan whereby displaced Ford 
workers are being retrained in Chester voca- 
tional and public schools for other work 
presently located in the Chester area. 

This is the kind of a community program 
which I believe holds great promise for the 
eventual solution of the problems of the 
technically handicapped. I believe this sit- 
uation can be dealt with most effectively 
at the local level because of the intimate 
knowledge of the problem and the aware- 
ness of other existing industry which can 
use additional, properly trained employees. 

However, as I said before, I am convinced 
that some sort of national leadership will be 
necessary if community programs for the 
retraining of the technically handicapped 
are to be effective. 

The Federal Government can provide some 
of that leadership, as well as financial as- 
sistance, through a concentrated vocational 
education program specifically designed to 
help the technically handicapped worker 
learn new and useful trade or skill. In ad- 
dition, a joint cooperative program shared 
by management and labor, similar to the 
union-management plan at Armour, could 
go a long way toward heading off what 
threatens to become an extremely serious 
nationwide problem. 

The present administration in Washington 
has expressed its concern over the hardships 
of the technically handicapped. Several 
pieces of legislation have been introduced 
to deal with specific phases of the overall 
difficulty such as Senator CtLarx’s Dill. 
Most of these bills are still under commit- 
tee study and the problem is too complex 
to demand an immediate and simple solu- 
tion. However, I am confident that sensible 
and effective legislation will finally result 
from these studies to help thwart this grow- 
ing problem. 

In the meantime, I believe it is incum- 
bent upon every community leader—people 
like yourselves—to give serious thought to 
this matter. You know what can be done in 
your own community and you are aware of 
the groups and organizations which can get 
the job done. In addition, many of you 
have association with national groups which 
are capable of tackling the problem on a 
broader scale. 

The problems of the technically handi- 
capped are tied hand in hand with the pros- 
pects for future economic growth in this 
Nation. Technological improvements are es- 
sential if we are to move ahead in all phases 
of our economic race with the Communists. 
But we must be certain that we do not be- 
come modern-day Frankensteins whose mon- 
ster is a sizable bloc of the American work- 
ing force laid obsolete by technological 
change. 

We cannot prosper under such conditions, 
and we cannot compete for world leadership 
on any level if unem t is rampant. 
This Nation can meet and defeat the chal- 
lenge of the Communist economic offensive 
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if the various segments of our society work 
together for the common good. We must 
have a strong economy and the strength 
must come from many sources. It must come 
from the hands, the brains and the determi- 
nation of the working men and women of 
this country. It must come from improve- 
ments and advancements in our industrial 
know-how and technology. It must come 
from businesses that can provide 
more jobs for our people. These are essen- 
tial if we are to win this bread-and-butter 


struggle. 





EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Education for Responsibility— 
The Answer to the Communist Chal- 
lenge,” delivered by Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, before 
the National Military-Industrial and 
Educational Conference in Chicago, IIl., 
on April 11, 1961. 

I believe all Members of Congress and 
other Americans will wish to be ac- 
quainted with the opinion which this 
great American has placed before the 
people. In plain, simple language, it 
is a challenge to education and a chal- 
lenge to ourselves in the days ahead. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY--THE ANSWER 
TO THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 


(Address by Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, before the 
National Military-Industrial and Educa- 
tional Conference, Chicago, Ill., April 11, 
1961) 

It is a great privilege for me to attend this 
annual National Military-Industrial and 
Educational Conference. And I am indeed 
honored to have this opportunity to share 
some of my thoughts with you. 

I have reviewed your agenda in detail, and 
I wish to congratulate the committee re- 
sponsible for its preparation. It explores 
almost every aspect of your theme “Educa- 
tion and Freedom in a World in Conflict.” 
And this is important. For today more than 
ever, education and freedom are truly in- 
separable. 

Each age must face its own conflicts; each 
age must face its own challenges. But the 
striking fact of our age is that the challenge 
that we face holds grave consequences not 
only for ourselves, but for future genera- 
tions as well. To put it bluntly: the future 
of the free world, the conditions of human 
life for years to come are now being deter- 
mined. And we, we the people of the 
United States, must win this conflict or 
witness the death of freedom and the end of 
free society. The fate of our country de- 
pends on what we as a Nation and as in- 
dividual citizens are willing to do today. In 
our hands rests the responsibility for the 
future of the American concept. 

Fortunately millions of our fellow citizens 
sense the urgency of our times—and the im- 
portance of the actions that such times 
require. But there remain many others in 
private life in our “affluent society” who are 
so self-satisfied, so comfortable, so content 
that they cannot be bothered with the reali- 
ties and the dangers which surround them. 
To such people, the conflict, the challenge, 
the urgent need for action are meant for 
someone else. If this seems critical let me 
assure you that it is meant to be. It is 
meant to be critical of every American in 
any walk of life who fails to recognize the 
forces of aggression that are now at work 
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in the world. Most of all, this criticism is 
meant for those who shirk their respon- 
sibility to do something about it. 

For should we shrink from the hard con- 
tests, bolder men will pass us by. Years ago 
a brilliant statesman said: “For evil men 
to succeed it is only necessary that good 
men do nothing.” And this perhaps is one 
of the most perplexing problems of our 
times: to discover why so many of our “good 
men” do nothing, to discover why they re- 
fuse to grasp the grave significance of the 
threat that confronts us. 

We've been told with almost tiresome 
repetition of the struggle for the minds of 
men. We’ve been warned by eminent people 
in our own society, and perhaps more im- 
portantly, we have been warned by those 
who seek to dominate us, As our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Rusk, said recently: “Those who 
would bury us are moving with energy, speed 
and sophistication. We cannot compete by 
consulting our comforts, nor by nourishing 
our illusions.” 

Why then, when we observe these forces 
relentlessly at work, when we see storm 
flags flying everywhere, do so many fool 
themselves that there is no threat? Why 
do so many stubbornly refuse to understand 
the grim realities of the conflict in which 
we are engaged? 

One of the answers may lie in our own na- 
tional character, in the fact that Americans 
are naturally optimistic. Our Nation was 
founded with optimism; and generation 
after generation, we have been inclined to 
look at the brighter side of issues. We often 
tend to indulge in wishful thinking. And 
when faced with stern realities, Americans 
often have a nostalgia for “the good old 
days.” We want to return to “normalcy.” 
But a troubled world will be normal for a 
long, long time. Our problems are not going 
to disappear in this generation or even in 
the next. 

And there is perhaps another reason that 
some Americans have become casual about 
the threat we face. They have become pre- 
occupied with only one phase of this struggle 
between vigorously competing ideologies. 
For them the totality of the conflict has be- 
come obscured. This is dangerous. For we 
cannot become so absorbed with any single 
aspect of this conflict that we underestimate 
all the others. 

Some Americans have done just this. 
They have become preoccupied with the 
military aspect, with the strength of our 
Armed Forces. They are aware of our tre- 
mendous military power, and they feel secure. 
I have no intention of saying military 
strength is unimportant. We need Armed 
Forces, and we need good ones. We must 
continue to maintain strong national mili- 
tary power all across the board. We must 
possess not only the means but the will to 
deal with military aggression in any form. 
In the words of President Kennedy, “We dare 
not tempt those nations who would make 
themselves our adversary with weakness. 
For only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed.” 

But at the same time we must recognize 
that the ruthless forces threatening our 
society today depend primarily on non- 
military means to achieve their objectives. 
The real threat covers the whole spectrum 
of human activity. Our Communist op- 
ponent fights in the field of politics, in the 
fields of economics, psychology, culture, and 
even athletics. And he fights just as hard 
as any soldier, sailor or airman. 

But the Communists also depend on us to 
make their jobs easier. They hope that our 
own indifference, our own apathy, our own 
preoccupation with material things, will in 
themselves weaken the idea.; and the ideals 
they seek to destroy The totalitarian pre- 
diction for the ultimate destiny of society 
is based on the assumption that stupidity 
and selfishness dominate the conduct of free- 
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men. The Communists have based their ex- 
pectations on the assumption that the values 
which free people profess are not the values 
by which they live. Should this assumption 
be correct for us individually or as a nation, 
all the thermonuclear power we can produce 
could not protect our freedom. 

That is why today more than ever, free- 
dom and education are inseparable. That 
is why we must teach our young citizens 
coming to maturity the values of the Amer- 
ican heritage, teach them to respect these 
values in their daily lives. For in these 
values lie the real strength of our society. 

And what are these values that must be 
taught to American youth? 

The first thing, the most important thing 
our Nation’s youth must learn is the real 
meaning of the word “freedom.” We hear 
a lot of Fourth of July speeches about free- 
dom. We read about it. But there is good 
cause to wonder if all those who praise the 
blessings and enjoy the privileges of freedom, 
really understand it. 

Freedom really describes that magnificent 
privilege, with its grave responsibility, which 
permits a man to work out his destiny ac- 
cording to his own mind and according to 
his own abilities. This is the essence of 
freedom: the unhindered opportunity for 
man to choose. And our country’s future 
will depend on the wisdom of those choices. 
Our moral fiber will depend on whether we 
choose what is right or what is wrong. Our 
national strength will depend on how much 
stamina, how much courage we choose to 
display. The achievements of our industry 
will depend on how hard we choose to work. 
And these achievements will be made by the 
individuals in the Nation, by the work the 
individuals choose to perform, by the self- 
discipline individuals choose to exercise, by 
the principles individuals choose to support. 

That is why it is so important that the 
youth in America, the new generation, learn 
to make the correct choices. For the essen- 
tial questions, the vital questions, which all 
freemen must answer are: How do we use 
our freedom? What kind of choices do we 
make? 

Just living in & free society is no great 
achievement. Nations do not become great, 
nor do they remain great, just because of 
freedom. Recently I read about a nation 
which was described as a pleasant place for 
business enterprise, a place where young 
men were taught to get on, where extrava- 
gance kept pace with shrewd finance. Its 
citizens were self-satisfied, placid, self- 
confident, money-getting, pleasure-loving 
people, honoring success and hugging their 
financial security. This description sounded 
familiar, and it was very disturbing. For 
that nation was Carthage, just before its 
fall. 

History is filled with accounts of wealth, 
civilized nations that lost their perspective, 
sunk in the desire for self-gratification, un- 
able to cope with hardship. And history 
records that they fell, overwhelmed by other 
nations less wealthy, less secure, but more 
willing to accept hardship. The Greeks and 
Romans, masters of the ancient world, saw 
empires slip away. They saw their freedom 
vanish, simply because their citizens made 
the easy choices, which all too often were the 
wrong choices. The citizens of Athens and 
Rome chose no longer to support their states. 
They chose the pleasures of soft living. They 
chose to look after their private wealth, their 
private success, their private interests, while 
public interests took second place. 

Life has become considerably more compli- 
cated since the days of Greece and Rome. 
And it is even more difficult always to make 
the right choice. But in any age there is 
one concept, one sure guide that can be 
relied on in making choices. And that guide 
is a well-developed sense of responsibility. 
A deep sense of personal responsibility has 
remained at the root of progress down 
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through the years. And continued progress 
rests squarely upon the idea of individual 
freedom of choice and action, with that same 
personal responsibility for one’s own deci- 
sions. 

But responsibility cannot be ordered into 
being. There are a lot of people who would 
like to create a sense of responsibility merely 
by passing a law. This looks like the simple 
solution, the easy way. But it is not the 
way people learn to be responsible. Respon- 
sibility like everything else must be learned. 
And responsibility must be learned today by 
the new generation that is emerging, learned 
by those who will take charge in the 21st 
century. Learning to be responsible is a long 
process. No one just suddenly learns to 
accept responsibilities. He must be educated 
in them, trained, slowly and carefully. The 
process starts in childhood, in the home, and 
it continues in our churches and in our 
schools. 

That is why we cannot wait until our 
youngsters have become adults before pre- 
paring them to take their full place in so- 
ciety. Children as they grow up must be 
given responsibilities. They must be faced 
with making choices. And when they have 
made their choice, they must be held ac- 
countable for that choice. They must learn 
to accept the consequences for their actions 
or for their failure to act. They must learn 
the meaning of reward and of punishment. 

Sometimes it is simpler to overlook an 
irresponsible act. It causes less trouble, less 
bother. No one’s feelings get hurt. But in 
the long run, sanctions and punishments are 
far kinder to both the child and society 
than permissiveness and license. Because if 
we can’t be troubled by responsibilities to- 
day, we can be sure we will be troubled to- 
morrow. We will be troubled by irrespon- 
sible citizens, by men and women without 
a sense of duty or obligation to their fami- 
lies, to their communities, or to their Nation. 

Our youth must learn less about how to 
make money and much more about their 
responsibilities. We must educate them in 
the basic values that have made our country 
great. We must demonstrate by our example 
the importance of hard work, of competition, 
the importance of patriotism and integrity. 
Most of all, we must teach our young people 
to respect and to stand up for principles. 
For at the very heart of a man’s sense of 
responsibility are his principles, his beliefs, 
his convictions. Responsibility rests on a 
man’s convictions because a man’s judgment 
is also based on his convictions. 

Our country was built by men with princi- 
ples. Our fathers and our grandfathers were 
stanch men, men who held fast to their 
principles even when the rewards seemed to 
go to those who compromised their integ- 
rity. Our forebears knew that they could 
compromise on issues, but never with prin- 
ciples. They knew what future generations 
must learn that a man’s strength, a nation’s 
strength, is founded on principles and on a 
willingness to stand up for them. 

Today some people seem to feel that this 
modern age has removed the need for princi- 
ples. There are those who believe that situa- 
tions now control principles, that principles 
no longer control situations. But funda- 
mental principles never change. A man must 
have convictions in which he believes deeply 
and for which he must be willing to stand 
up and be counted. When a man sacrifices 
his principles, he loses everything. He loses 
his self-confidence. He loses his self-respect 
and the respect of others. He loses his 
sense of purpose; he becomes weak and vacil- 
lating. Ultimately he becomes fearful: he 
loses his courage. 

In the final analysis, national security is 
based on courage, not on money, nor on ma- 
terial wealth, nor on military power. Mili- 
tary strength can reinforce courage, can help 
make resolution effective and believable. 
But there can’ be no substitute for courage 
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itself. That is why it is so important that 
our future citizens learn the meaning of 
principles, learn to accept responsibility for 
them, learn to safeguard them with courage. 

The fundamental qualities of our na- 
tional life are being tested by the forces of 
tyranny. We are engaged in a struggle that 
will last for a long, long time. And we must 
have the strength, the stamina, and the 
courage for the long pull. The future won’t 
be easy for us. But when has the future 
ever been easy? 

Was the future easy for our 13 little 
Colonies when they defied the overwhelming 
power of the British Empire? Was the future 
easy for our pioneers when they moved 
west, toward a hostile frontier with “a 
little powder, a little salt, and a great deal 
of determination’? 

We've known trouble before. Our way of 
life was born in struggle and has survived 
some appalling tests. We've faced up to 
tyranny before. We've watched dictator- 
ships rise and fall. Since 1776 extraordinary 
men and women, extraordinary Americans, 
have overcome extraordinary obstacles. And 
I am confident future Americans will over- 
come them again. 

Our Nation is fundamentally sound; with- 
in our Republic are the sparks of courage 
and the latent qualities to meet any task, 
to answer any challenge. Our duty—yours 
and mine—is to bring out those qualities in 
ourselves and in others, to provide the ex- 
ample that young America can follow with 
pride. If we carry out this duty, we can 
look to the future with confidence. The 
future will be in good hands. 





MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
AWARDS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning the annual ceremony of presenting 
awards of achievement for outstanding 
performance in the motion picture in- 
dustry was held in Santa Monica, Calif. 
The program was witnessed dy one of 
the largest television audiences on rec- 
ord, and many more millions of viewers 
in other lands will see the tape and film 
during the next few days since no 
American product is more widely known 
or more universally followed than the 
movie. 

Known more familiarly as the Oscar 
award ceremony, it is a means of the 
American motion picture industry hon- 
oring the artists and the craftsmen of 
the worldwide motion picture industry. 
A jury of their peers—more than 2,000 
members of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences—chose the best 
in each category achieved during 1960. 

It demonstrates too, in another way, 
the uniqueness of this industry which 
started in a shed in a citrus grove less 
than half a century ago and is now 
among the largest and certainly the best 
known in my State. Dealing as it does 
in glamour and entertainment, it is 
nonetheless big business by every meas- 
urement. 

Few realize that the American motion 
picture business brought back $225 mil- 
lion in foreign earnings last year. 
Even fewer realize that this equals more 
than 40 percent of the total earned 
abroad by all U.S. manufacturing indus- 
tries put together. All American serv- 
ice industries—shipping, airlines, and 
similar service business—earned $330 
million abroad in 1960 and $225 million 
of this sum was earned by American 
movies. All U.S. manufacturing indus- 
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tries earned abroad last year $549 mil- 
lion and the movies alone earned more 
than 40 percent of this sum. 

I mention this business side of our 
California industry since it is frequently 
overlooked by those who regard Holly- 
wood merely as a place where beautiful 
women and handsome men.live in a 
world of make-believe. There is no 
make-believe to $330 million of annual 
earnings abroad for this country. 

So, in requesting that a list of the 
winners in the various categories of en- 
deavor appear following my remarks, I 
not only compliment these men and 
women on their talent but I also salute 
the American motion picture industry 
for singling out the best achievement 
and honoring it publicly and beautifully 
as was done last night. 

The award winners are: 

Best motion picture: 
ment,’”’ Mirisch Co. 

Best motion picture actor: Burt Lan- 
caster. 

Best motion picture actress: Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

Best supporting roles: Shirley Jones in 
“Elmer Gantry” and Peter Ustinov in 
“Spartacus.” 

Best documentary feature: “The 
Horse With the Flying Tail,” made by 
Walt Disney. 

Best short subject: ‘“‘“Giuseppina,” Les- 
ter A. Schoenfeld Films—-British. 

Best special effects: “The Time Ma- 
chine,” made by MGM, Gene Warren 
and Tim Baer. 

Best costume design for a black and 
white picture: Edith Head and Edward 
Stevenson for ‘‘The Facts of Life,” United 
Artists. 

Best costume design for a color pro- 
duction: Valles and Bill Thomas for 
“Spartacus,” Universal-International. 

Best score for a musical picture: Mor- 
ris Stoloff and Harry Sukman for “Song 
Without End,” Goetz-Vidor Pictures. 

Best score for a drama or comedy: 
Ernest Gold for “Exodus,” Carlyle-Al- 
pina S.A. Production. 

Best song first used in an eligible pic- 
ture: Manos Hadijidakis, ‘Never on Sun- 
day,” Melinafilm Production, Lopert Pic- 
tures Corp.—Greek. 

Best directing: Billy Wilder for “The 
Apartment,” Mirisch Co. 

Best screenplay based on material 
from another medium: Richard Brooks 
for “Elmer Gantry,” Burt Lancaster- 
Richard Brooks Production. 

Best story and screenplay written di- 
rectly for the screen: Billy Wilder and 
I. A. L. Diamond for ‘“‘The Apartment,” 
Mirisch Co. 

Best foreign language film: “The Vir- 
gin Spring,” A. B. Svensk Filmindustri— 
Sweden. 

Best art direction in black and white: 
Alexander Trauner in “The Apartment,” 
Mirisch Co. Set decoration by Edward 
G. Boyle. 

Best art direction in color: Alexander 
Golitzen and Eric Orborm for “Spar- 
tacus,” Byrna Productions. Set decora- 
tions: Russell A. Gausman and Julia 
Heron. 

Best cinematography in black and 
white: Freddie Francis for “Sons and 
Lovers,” Company of Artists. 


“The Apart- 
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Best cinematography in color: Russell 
Metty for “Spartacus,” Byrna Produc- 
tions, 

Special Jean Hersholt Humanitarian 
Award to Producer Sc! Lesser. 

Best sound achievement to Gordon E. 
Sawyer for “The Alamo,” Samuel Gold- 
wyn Sound Department. 

Special honorary awards to Gary 
Cooper and comedian Stan Laurel, 

Special honorary juvenile award to 
Hayley Mills. 

Best short subjects: Cartoons, “Mun- 
ro,’ Rembrandt Films, William L. 
Snyder, producer. Live action subjects, 
“Day of the Painter,” Little Movies, 
Kingsley-Union Films, Ezra R. Baker, 
producer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum; but in 
that connection I ask that the time re- 
quired for the quorum call not be 
charged to the time available to either 
side under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hearsnone. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 27] 
Aiken Engle McNamara 
Allott Ervin Metcalf 
Anderson Fong Miller 
Bartlett Fulbright Monroney 
Beall Goldwater Morse 
Bennett Gore Morton 
Bible Gruening Moss 
Blakley Hart Mundt 
Boggs Hartke Muskie 
Bridges Hayden Neuberger 
Burdick Hickenlooper 
Bush Hickey Pell 
Butler Hill Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Holland Proxmire 
Byrd, W.Va. Hruska Randolph 
Cannon Humphrey Russell 
Capehart Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Javits Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnston Scott 
Case, N.J. Jordan Smathers 
Case, 8. Dak Keating Smith, Mass. 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr kman 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, Mo. 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Th 
Dirksen Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Magnuson Williams, Del 
Dougias Mansfield ¥i 
Dworshak Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland McClellan Young, Ohio 
Eliender McGee 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Roserr- 
SON] is absent because of illness. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wixry] is 
absent because of death of his brother. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair.) A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. Is the pend- 
ing business the so-called Dirksen sub- 
stitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DrrKsEN] in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill. Under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement 1 hour is allotted to each 
side on the amendment. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Madam President, at 
this time I should like to ask the major- 
ity leader what the schedule generally 
will be for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
if Senators will indulge me, I should like 
to announce that due to foreseen cir- 
cumstances, it is the intention of the 
leadership to request the Senate to ad- 
journ at approximately 6:30 p.m. this 
evening. This subject has been dis- 
cussed with the distinguished minority 
leader. It is also our intention to con- 
vene at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
an hour is allowed on any substitute or 
any motion, with the exception of a mo- 
tion to table, but 4 hours will be allotted 
on the bill. If any amendments are 
offered, and it would appear rather diffi- 
cult to develop those amendments fully 
within the hour limitation, I shall with- 
in reason always be ready to allocate 
some time on the bill. 

The pending business before the Sen- 
ate at the present time is the substitute 
for the committee bill. In substance, the 
substitute is almost identical with the 
House bill. I might develop a little his- 
tory of the entire question, because I was 
in the other body when the House passed 
the first Wage and Hour Act in 1938. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield before he develops his 
background? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. MORTON. As the Senator knows, 
I have an amendment to his substitute 
which I wish to offer before the vote 
comes on the substitute. What would 
the parliamentary situation then be? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment may 
be offered to the pending substitute at 
any time, because I think it is within the 
rule of degrees. I might consult the 
Chair and ask for an opinion from the 
Parliamentarian as to whether my state- 
ment is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment to an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute takes precedence 
over the substitute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Amendments to the 
substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky whether 
he would care to offer his amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. MORTON. I shall offer it as soon 
as the Senator from Illinois has finished 
his general discussion of the substitute 
with the background that I understand 
he is now prepared to develop. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the substitute 
bill contain the identical per-hour wage 
contained in the House bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One dollar and fif- 
teen cents. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I contemplate 
offering an amendment to the substitute. 
I should like at this time to state what 
I have in mind. My amendment would 
eliminate the wage provision of $1.15 
provided in the Dirksen substitute and 
substitute therefor the wage provision 
contained in the committee bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
substantially that amendment may be 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. If I may 
be permitted, I shall develop a few 
thoughts with respect to the pending bill 
and the substitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Earlier today I un- 
derstood that the Senator from Illinois 
would be gracious enough to allow me 30 
minutes additional for the presentation 
of my amendment. I wish to find out 
at this time whether his plans will still 
permit that much generosity. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure there will 
be time available, and I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My only reason for 
asking is that I have had requests for 
time, and I wish to know what I can 
apportion among the various Senators 
who have requested time. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
when this subject was before the House 
and the House passed the first Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, I believe 
there were four basic questions. The 
first one was whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should intrude into this field, 
and, second, whether it ought to be lim- 
ited within the terms of the commerce 
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clause of the Constitution. Specifically, 
the other questions which arose were 
the question of wages that ought to be 
established, with the matter of over- 
time, and the matter of exemptions. 

Frankly, the problems which confront 
us today are virtually no different than 
those that confronted us then, when the 
original act was passed in 1938. I read, 
for purposes of the Recorp, the com- 
merce clause that was carried in the 
original act. It states: 

“Commerce” means trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communi- 
cation among the several States or from any 
State to any place outside thereof. 


That definition has remained consist- 
ently in the law, and up to last year no 
effort was made to modify it. 

The word “enterprise” did not appear 
in the original bill. It never appeared 
in any bill amendatory of the act until 
the Kennedy bill of 1960. It was a point 
which was rather generously discussed 
in committee before the bill ever reached 
the floor. It was a matter which re- 
ceived great emphasis in the House of 
Representatives. It received additional 
emphasis in the committee on confer- 
ence. I speak advisedly, because I was 
a member of the conference committee. 
Much importance was attached to the 
use of the word “enterprise,” and such 
terms as “affecting activities in com- 
merce.” 

Since 1938 there has been a progressive 
unfoldment of the bill. We started with 
20 cents. That was raised to 40 
cents. Then the wage was raised pro- 
gressively until we got to a dollar. The 
last change in the Wage-Hour Act was 
made in 1956, when the minimum wage 
was established at $1. By that time the 
coverage in the act had reached 24 mil- 
lion. It was said from time to time that 
there were still, roughly, 20 million peo- 
ple, mainly retail, domestic, and agricul- 
tural employees, who were still un- 
covered. 

In 1960 this matter took on a new 
burst of interest, when 20 measures 
were introduced, most of them on the 
House side, because there is no multiple 
sponsorship of bills in the House. 

We went to conference with the Sen- 
ate bill and the House bill. I forget 
exactly how long that conference lasted, 
but I know it continued day after day 
for quite some time. The distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] nods his head in agreement, that 
the conference did last for quite a while. 

The first point I make is that there 
could have been a bill in 1960. There 
could have been an increase in the mini- 
mum wage from a dollar to a dollar and 
fifteen cents. Incidentally, I point out 
in connection with the minority views, 
to which I generally subscribe, that I 
have never taken the position that I am 
opposed to an increase in the minimum 
wage. Therefore, out of the conference 
there could have come a bill, and it 
would have been at the House figure of 
$1.15. However, the question of enter- 
prise, the question of activities affect- 
ing commerce, and the question of dis- 
torting the commerce clause engaged 
much of the time and much of the dis- 
cussion in the conference. As a result, 
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the bill failed in conference, and no bill 
was enacted. 

I reemphasize the fact that we could 
have increased the minimum wage in 
1960 if we had not got into the hassle 
with respect to the extension of the 
commerce clause and provisions which 
in the first instance were estimated to 
bring within the purview of the act an- 
other 10,700,000 people. That was the 
first estimate with respect to the bill then 
before the Senate committee as to the 
number of additional people that would 
be covered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do I 
understand that the amendment which 
the Senator from Illinois is offering in 
the nature of a substitute would pre- 
serve the requirement that an enter- 
prise is one which is a multiple retail 
establishment and which operates in 
two or more States? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator’s amendment would preserve 
the traditional concept of interstate 
commerce. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It clearly preserves 
not only our understanding of the inter- 
state commerce clause with reference to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but it 
also maintains what in fact is in a sense 
the existing law. If we set up the re- 
quirement of five establishments in two 
or more States, there can be no question 
that the substitute conforms to the 
commerce clause. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I plan to partici- 
pate in the debate later, when certain 
Senators will oppose the Holland and 
Monroney amendments. At this time I 
shall not call that argument into focus. 
However, I am sure the distinguished 
minority leader would not wish to indi- 
cate at this point in his remarks that 
the failure of the Senate and House con- 
ferees in 1960 to agree on a bill was based 
on any single proposal or disagreement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It was not based 
on any one problem which divided us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There were many 
factors before the conference commit- 
tee. I point out that there will be a con- 
ference problem, now that the House has 
passed a bill. It is fair to assume that 
the Senate will take final action on the 
pending bill today or tomorrow. So we 
will get right back to the questions which 
have beset us heretofore; first, the com- 
merce clause and, second, the coverage 
of local enterprises, depending on the 
volume of business expressed in terms of 
dollars. Then, too, we had the problem 
of the changed concept. Then I point 
out that the original act puts the empha- 
sis on the relationship between the em- 
ployee and the employer, and carries the 
language “any employee” shall receive 
the minimum wage at a given amount. 
The concept now, however, is to bring 
not merely individuals under the act, but 
also to bring establishments under the 
act. 
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The bill reported by the committee is 
quite clear on the point that if two peo- 
ple are identified with commerce in an 
establishment the whole establishment 
comes within the jurisdiction of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Now, in 1961, the House bill will do 
this. First, it includes those who process 
shade grown tobacco. It redefines board 
and lodging. It carries a provision with 
respect to what constitutes enterprise 
within the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government. It sets a minimum of 
five establishments in two or more 
States. Then of course there are vari- 
ous exclusions of retail services. Then 
there is a foreign competition study. It 
starts the new wage at $1.15, and for 
noncovered persons—those who are not 
presently covered under the statute— 
it sets the wage at $1. There is the 
customary exemption on child labor. 
Then there are the usual exemptions 
with respect to restaurants, farm equip- 
ment dealers, auto dealers, radio sta- 
tions, and TV stations in areas with pop- 
ulations of 100,000 or less. 

That is the coverage in the bill passed 
by the House this year. Then comes the 
substitute which was offered by the dis- 
tinguished assistant leader of the House, 
the whip, the Member from the State of 
Oklahoma, known as the Albert bill. 
It was generally assumed that that bill 
was a substitute which had the ap- 
proval of the administration. I hastily 
cover the items. For those who were 
already covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act the new wage increase was to 
start at $1.15 and obtain for a period of 
2 years. 

Then, 28 months after the effective 
date of the bill, the minimum wage 
was to go to $1.25. The noncovered em- 
ployees, who are not now under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, but who would be 
brought within its purview by the Albert 
bill, were to start at $1; and the original 
idea of escalation, from $1 to 1.05, $1.10, 
$1.20, and ultimately $1.25, was stricken 
from the bill. No overtime was provided 
in the Albert bill for noncovered em- 
ployees. There was a provision with re- 
spect to retailers who had $1 million 
worth of sales—not profits, but sales— 
provided that 25 percent of such sales 
were out of State. 

There was an exclusion for all retail 
establishments having sales under 
$250,000. Hotels and motels were ex- 
empt, and restaurants were exempt un- 
less they were included in a depart- 
ment store or a drugstore, or other 
establishment, which was already cov- 
ered. That is a rather interesting de- 
vice. It shows the confusion and 
difficulty of administration which can 
develop in a measure of this kind when 
we start playing around with exemp- 
tions and modifying the original law, 
when most of these proposals have al- 
ready been tested. 

Motion picture theaters were exempt; 
likewise hospitals; likewise laundries, 
notwithstanding the fact that the idea 
of including laundries was discussed at 
length in the Senate committee and also 
in the House committee, but then were 
finally deleted by a floor amendment 
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offered by the distinguished Representa- 
tive from Georgia. 

In the case of transit employees, the 
wage increase applied only to those who 
worked for bus companies, interurban 
transit systems, and so forth, provided, 
in the Albert bill, that the annual reve- 
nue was a million dollars or more. 

In the case of persons engaged in the 
canning business—and they were cov- 
ered by the Cooper amendment last 
week—we stayed with the original bill, 
namely, 14 plus 14, or 28 weeks of ex- 
emptions. In the Senate bill, it was 
proposed to reduce those figures to 10 
and 10. However, I think that question 
has now been fairly disposed of, so far 
as the Senate is concerned. 

With respect to the committee bill 
now before the Senate, first I point out 
that in many respects it is arbitrary. 
One could take all the time to discuss 
the original provisions of the committee 
bill, but there will not be sufficient time 
to do so. 

A moment ago I pointed out one pro- 
vision in connection with restaurants. 
This is the situation: On one side of 
Main Street is an independent restau- 
rant. Normally, we would try to cover 
it, provided its gross sales were within 
the range of the committee bill. Then 
came the question of the department 
store which operated a lunch counter 
or a restaurant. If the department 
store was covered, its restaurant was 
covered. The point was made that that 
would be unfair competition. There- 
fore, it was necessary to exclude all food 
establishments to make certain that 
there would be fairness in competition. 

Second, with respect. to the committee 
bill, there is the problem of enterprise. 
I must say that that is a problem in 
itself. First, with respect to enterprise, 
there was a slight modification in the 
language this year as compared with 
the language last year. I shall read it, 
because I can think of no better way to 
explain and make clear the difficulties 
involved in bringing almost every busi- 
ness establishment within the purview of 
the Federal Government than to go back 
to the committee bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. The proposed defini- 
tion of “enterprise engaged in com- 
merce” is as follows: 

“Enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce” means 
any of the following in the activities of 
which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person. 


I point out that under the language 
“have been moved” goods could have 
been moved for a period of 10 years be- 
fore, but they would still come within 
the purview of the committee bill. 

Then the language is particularized, 
after the general definition of “enter- 
prise”’: 

Any such enterprise which has one or more 
retail or service establishments— 


No exception is made; it includes re- 
tailers and service establishments— 
if the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, exclu- 
sive of excise taxes at the retail level which 
are separately stated and if such enterprise 
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purchases or receives goods for resale that 
move or have moved across States lines (not 
in deliveries from the reselling establish- 
ment) which amount in total annual vol- 
ume to $250,000 or more. 


In this day of high prices and infla- 
tion, we can readily imagine how many 
establishments at the _ retail level 
would be included under the definition of 
$1 million in gross sales where $250,000 
of the sales comes across State lines. 

The second definition under “enter- 
prise” reads: 

Any such enterprise which has one or 
more establishments engaged in laundering, 
cleaning, or repairing clothings or fabrics if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated. 


It had been hoped that the language 
would reach industrial laundries, but 
the language does not so provide. The 
result was that when I asked the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the committee how 
many laundries would be affected, he 
said, “Roughly about 90.” 

I said, “Suppose one laundry does more 
than $1 million business annually, and 
another laundry does $900,000 business 
annually. One laundry is covered, and 
one laundry is not. How do you justify 
that from the competitive standpoint?” 

The third group defined under “‘enter- 
prise” is as follows: 

Any such enterprise which is engaged in 
the business of operating a street, suburban 
or interurban electric railway, or local trol- 
ley or motorbus carrier. 


I should like to know what commercial 
aspect there is which would place under 
the commerce clause the bus system in 
my hometown of 25,000 people. It has 
no identity with any other carrier. It 
has no interstate commerce attribute 
of any kind. But if it did a million dol- 
lars’ worth of business, it would come 
within the provisions of the act. 

The fourth definition of “enterprise” 
reads: 

Any establishment of any such enterprise, 
except establishments and enterprises re- 
ferred to in other paragraphs of this subsec- 
tion, which has employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce if the annual gross volume of sales of 
such enterprise is not less than $1,000,000. 


This is the residual clause: 

Any establishment or any enterprise 
which has employees engaged in com- 
merce. 

How many are needed? Only two, to 
satisfy the plural language in that sub- 
section. If one employs two persons, his 
establishment comes within the defini- 
tion of “commerce.” 

I know it is argued that there are other 
criteria. There must be a million dollars’ 
worth of sales. An enterprise must do a 
million dollars’ worth of business. If 
that is not hooking the dollar sign upon 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
then I do not understand the English 
language. So we have the concept of 
bringing a million employees and em- 
ployers within the purview of the act. 
It is designed to bring certain establish- 
ments under the act. The fact that a 
cutoff is provided does not obviate the 
fact that the Government extends. its 
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Federal jurisdiction over all these estab- 
lishments, and then says to certain es- 
tablishments, under this section of the 
committee bill: “You, however, are out, 
because you do not do a million dollars’ 
worth of business.” But they are under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding, and that never 
was within the contemplation of those 
who first pioneered the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator, I feel 
certain, would not wish to indicate that 
in prior legislation which has been en- 
acted, not specifically pertaining to the 
subject matter before us, but in many 
areas, there have been limitations in the 
laws and there have been cutoffs to be 
covered in administration of the acts. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, there may have 
been in some laws, for aught I know. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There have been; 
that is a fact. We must recognize that 
there are certain criteria or limitations 
or levels of coverage. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Specifically, to what 
does the Senator from West Virginia 
refer? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I refer to agricul- 
tural measures and other bills that have 
become law. 

The Walsh-Healy Act, since 1936, and 
the Davis-Bacon Act, since 1935, have 
based the application of Federal labor 
standards to Government contract work 
on dollar amount cutoffs. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act itself 
contains cutoffs. 

The telegraph agency provision in 
section 13(a) (13) applies the act to agen- 
cies having gross revenues of more than 
$500 a month and excludes those with 
gross revenues of less than $500. 

The provision in section 13(a) (8) uses 
a circulation cutoff of 4,000 as a test to 
determine whether a newspaper does or 
does not come under the act. 

Telephone switchboard operators are 
protected or not protected by the act 
depending on whether the exchange 
they serve has more or less than 750 sta- 
tions. 

Less than 2 years ago the Congress, 
in section 701 of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
put its stamp of approval on the juris- 
dictional dollar volume cutoffs of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have to be guided by 
the subject matter before the Senate and 
the language with which the Senate has 
to deal. When the bill defines “enter- 
prise engaged in commerce” in that 
fashion, by means of the general clause, 
it would extend Federal jurisdiction; and 
then the Federal Government would say, 
“But you are out, at least for the time 
being, because your business does not 
amount to $1 million a year.” But we 
must remember what Mr. Biemiller, the 
legislative representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, said when he 
road before the committee. I said to 
~ Mr. Biemiller, when you were before the 
House committee and were discussing laun- 
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dries, you were not satisfied with a $1 mil- 
lion limitation; you wanted it to be reduced 
to $250,000. 


He replied: 
That is correct. 


At any time Congress can simply wipe 
out the dollar limitations in this meas- 
ure, and then all these businesses will 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. But that was rot 
contemplated even by President Roose- 
velt or Mr. Justice Black, who then was 
a Member of the Senate, and carried the 
bill through the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to comment further in regard 
to the $1 million business limitation. 
The Senator from Illinois will recall that 
I offered that amendment in the 86th 
Congress when the measure was being 
considered last year in our Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee; it was the 
amendment which increased the limi- 
tation from $500,000 to $1 million. It 
has been retained in the present com- 
mittee bill. I think it is proper and un- 
derstandable that one Congress may jook 
at a subject differently from the way in 
which it is considered by another Con- 
gress. In that regard, I agree with the 
Senator from Illinois. We cannot allow 
the status quo to stop legislative action 
based on realism. 

But I also believe that with the $1 mil- 
lion limitation, rather than the $500,000 
limitation originally proposed, we have 
reached at least a certain reasonable 
concept. Madam President, we have at- 
tempted to cushion the hardship cases 
and the problems inherent in small busi- 
ness. Such an approach was our pur- 
pose in the committee. Republican 
Members and Democratic Members re- 
cognize this fact. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, the 
only difficulty is that my recollection, 
like Banquo’s ghost, rises up to indicate 
that over 28 years since I have been 
around the legislative branch of the 
Government, I have seen these plasters 
added to bill after bill and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government ex- 
tended. 

Here we have a classic example. It 
was not within the contemplation of 
anyone in 1938, and I heard no such 
averments on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, that the Government 
would reach out and would regulate local 
enterprises. In fact, Mr. Justice Black, 
then Senator Black, stated specifically 
on the floor of the Senate and in the 
committee that it was not within his 
contemplation that that should be donc, 
because the Federal Government could 
not effectively administer and monitor 
those local businesses. So they kept 
them to one side. 

But here is just another advance in 
this entire field; and the next one will 
come, if Mr. Biemiller has his way, by 
reducing the second dollar-amount 
criterion. Who can say when a subse- 
quent Congress will wipe out every bit 
of it; and then the entire list of criteria 
will vanish into thin air, and Uncle Sam 
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will intrude his jurisdiction upon all 
these business enterprises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Illi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Illinois has presented argument with his 
characteristic eloquence, and it is com- 
pelling. But Iremind him that certainly 
legislation is not a static force. Neither 
is the Nation static. Neither are its peo- 
ple static. We have not only the desire 
but, ofttimes, also the compulsion to 
improve legislation, rather than destroy 
it; and such improvement can come 
about, to a degree, by compromise. Such 
challenges are not always black or white; 
sometimes we cannot say there are only 
two sides. Often there are as many 
sides to these problems as there are par- 
ties at issue. That is why there has 
to be not only mobility, as we recognize it 
within our business structure, but also a 
desire to recognize, here in the Senate, 
that sometimes the very fact of change 
is the most difficult fact to recognize. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
never was my friend, the Senator from 
West Virginia, so correct and so eloquent 
on that point in all his life as when he 
said it is not static; and that is just as 
sure as it is sure that there is a sun in 
heaven. I had hoped that there might 
be something a little more static about 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
But here we have an example of the dy- 
namic, as distinguished from the static— 
moving ever forward. And there will be 
other steps forward, until finally the 
States will become mere geographical 
subdivisions shown on the maps dis- 
tributed by the oil companies, which 
tourists obtain at the gasoline service 
stations, for their convenience—and 
nothing more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield to 
me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Illinois made the same 
moving argument in regard to expan- 
sion of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution when he voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin amendments, here in the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did the Senator 
from Illinois then make the same argu- 
ment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And yet the Sen- 
ator from Illinois voted for that bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but the Senator 
forgets that the bill we voted for, here 
in the Senate, was voted on after I 
served on the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee notice that I would exercise my 
right to have the Senate act on the bill 
by a fair motion. That is what hap- 
pened. That is why we got the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, as a matter of fact. 
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But the modifications made in that bill 
are known to those who sat in the con- 
ference for 11 long days, over in the old 
Supreme Court chambers; and I was 
one of them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois has again given us a very artic- 
ulate and generalized statement about 
his action in regard to the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. His presentation was dra- 
matic, but it was not precise. Iam ask- 
ing whether he offered an amendment 
to restrict the application of that bill, 
so that it would not affect a small union 
which might have had little or nothing 
to do with interstate commerce. Did 
the Senator from Illinois submit such 
an amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Madam Presi- 
dent, they were brought into the stream 
of commerce a long time ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the Senator 
did not have the same emotional urge 
to do something to protect the restricted 
application of the commerce clause in 
that case, a year ago. However, now 
he has a strong feeling that we must pro- 
tect the limited interpretation of the 
commerce clause—which limited inter- 
pretation, by the way, does not exist in 
fact, for there is no doubt that law after 
law is based upon a very broad inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Minnesota should have been here when 
we discussed the question of covering 
small businesses, such as the blueprint 
manufacturer in Utah. Then he would 
have discoverec where I stood with re- 
spect to the question of commerce. I 
held up my hand eight times in the other 
body and twice in the Senate in taking 
an oath to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States; and I have to defend them on 
the basis of how I interpret the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. And 
that I mean to do so long as I am a 
Member of this body or so long as I have 
any place in this Government or any 
other government. 

Now, Madam President, I get along 
to the rest of it. I would like to know 
how construction comes under the com- 
merce clause. Is it because a contractor 
in Illinois buys machinery from Con- 
necticut, but does all his contracting in 
my hometown? Does that put him in 
interstate commerce? The bill provides 
that, if he does $350,000 worth of busi- 
ness and if he comes within the enter- 
prise definition, he obviously comes 
within the purview of the bill. What 
does it say? The language is clear as 
crystal with respect to contractors, be- 
cause they are one of the five groups 
that are covered. All a contractor has 
to do is have two persons who may han- 
dle something that has been shipped in 
interstate commerce, and he may get 
every dollar he makes out of my home- 
town, but the bill puts him under the 
definition. I can see no commerce about 
that. The same is true of gas stations. 

But I am not unmindful of the fact 
that others may differ as to my concept 
of the Constitution and the commerce 
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clause. To me it is clear as crystal that 
we are extending the Federal domain to 
such dimensions that we go far beyond 
the intention. Our only hope is a court 
interpretation. But I am not content 
to depend only on the court. I have a 
responsibility of my own, and I expect to 
fulfill it as best I know how. That is the 
reason for the substitute proposal. It is 
the House bill. If the Senate agreed to 
it, we would have a bill. 

I said earlier we could have had a bill 
last year, but we could not get an agree- 
ment in conference. If we got an agree- 
ment on the substitute, we would move 
to a bill that raises the minimum wage 
from $1 to $1.15. With that, the bill will 
have to go to conference. Before it gets 
to conference, the Senate will have to 
select its conferees. So will the House. 
It will have to be sent back for appoint- 
ment of conferees. If there is a single 
objection on the floor of the House, un- 
der the House rules the matter will have 
to go to the Rules Committee in order 
to get a rule to send it to conference. 
Then the conferees will be appointed. 
Then we shall be back where we were 
when we deliberated for 11 days in the 
old Supreme Court room. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
ditional minutes. 

What will happen? Will the same 
thing happen as happened last year? 
I would rather have a bill. I would 
rather be honest about it. I would rather 
not distort the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. There is precisely where 
we stand. 

In my considered judgment, this is the 
best opportunity to get a bill. I say it 
out of what I deem to be a wealth of ex- 
perience. I am not insensible of the fact 
that there was a narrow vote in the 
other body. That does not prevent the 
House from instructing the conferees to 
stand by the House bill. If the Senate 
conferees stand by the bill as approved 
by the committee, we may have the same 
difficulty all over again. 

That is the reason why I am submit- 
ting this substitute. It has passed the 
House. It offers an excellent opportunity 
to get a bill, as distinguished from the 
fruitless and abortive action that took 
place last year. Here is a chance to get 
some bread when we are not seeking 
quite a whole loaf. On that point Iam 
willing to relinquish the discussion and 
submit the substitution for the consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The _ substitute 
amendment and the House bill both ex- 
empt hotels, motels, restaurants, and 
motion picture theaters. The substitute 
bill does so on the basis that they are 
engaged in the rendition of service, as 
distinguished from the sale of goods. 
The reason for exempting these busi- 
ness establishments in the bill as re- 
ported from the committee are not set 
forth. Last year my recollection is that 
hotels, motels, automobile agencies, 
restaurants, and farm implement deal- 
ers were exempted as a last minute 
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measure to defeat the Monroney amend- 
ment. 

May I ask on what theory, if there is 
to be a coverage of workers, it is justi- 
fiable to exempt employees of hotels, 
motels, restaurants, motion picture 
theaters, and so forth, merely because 
they are engaged in the rendition of 
service, as contemplated by the substi- 
tute bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I cannot say that 
there is any particular line of logic by 
which many of these exemptions were 
made. Take, for instance, newsboys, 
who were exempted under the original 
act, and a great many other businesses. 
The question of administration, the 
question of difficulty of application, the 
question of how many might be covered 
or not covered, because there might be 
only a handful, and various other rea- 
sons were assigned when the exemptions 
were considered in committee. I can- 
not say to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio that the reasoning followed 
any particular line or pattern, except 
as witnesses made their case in their 
testimony before the committee and it 
became apparent we were going to run 
into difficulty, the question was, Should 
they be exempt? Then, all through 
the consideration of the measure, ran 
the question, Well, why not exempt them 
if it is in the interest of securing enact- 
ment of the bill? That is sometimes a 
highly additional reason for taking some 
of the employees from under coverage 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
again expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute, and I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Obviously there has 
come about a change in thinking in 
1961 from that which prevailed in 1960. 
The proponents of the bill as reported 
from committee in 1960 said, “We rec- 
ommend that hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, farm implement dealers, and 
automobile agencies, be included.” 
Then, the Senator from [Illinois will 
probably recall, what happened when 
the Monroney proposal came up on the 
floor was that it was decided to liberate 
the hotels, motels, and the others I have 
identified. It meant to me that at that 
time that the strong were freed and the 
weak were harnessed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On that particular 
point, let me just summarize how the 
entire matter came about. The original 
Senate bill exempted hotels and motels. 
The Albert bill, which was the substitute 
administration bill in the House, did 
the same. The proposal I offered here 
did the same. The bill we considered 
in committee covered the nontipped em- 
ployees in hotel enterprises with $1 mil- 
lion in annual sales. I cannot tell the 
Senator why, because I could not follow 
some of the perplexing logic advanced. 
Then the Senate bill passed last year 
exempted hotels and motels. Senate 
bill 1457, introduced last year, also 
exempted hotels and motels. So the 
Senator can take his choice out of the 
various approaches. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, I 
call up my amendments to the substitute 
of the Senator from Illinois, identified 
as “4—-14-61—A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendments of the 
Senator from Kentucky to the Dirksen 
substitute being offered at this time? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will state the <.nendments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to strike 
out paragraph (1) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(1) not less than $1.15 an hour during the 
first two years from the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, 
and not less than $1.25 an hour thereafter, 
except as otherwise provided in this section. 


On page 6, it is proposed to strike out 
all of lines 18 and 19, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Amendments of 1961, wages at rates not 
less than $1.05 an hour during the first two 
years from the effective date of such amend- 
ments; not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the third year from such date; not less than 
the rate effective under paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) thereafter. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, the 
amendments are very simple, and apply 
to the Dirksen substitute. All the pro- 
posal would do is to take the wage rates 
out of controversy. The proposal would 
adopt the wage rates of the committee 
bill, of the McNamara bill, with one 
minor exception with regard to the 
newly covered workers, who would be 
given a rate of $1.05 an hour rather than 
$1 an hour. 

I did this because the rate of $1.05 is 
already in the Dirksen substitute, and I 
saw no reason to change it. 

What I seek to do is to narrow the 
issue. The wage rate, which will reach 
$1.25 would be the same, if my amend- 
ment is agreed to in respect to the Dirk- 
sen substitute, as is provided in the com- 
mittee bill. 

I have no quarrel with the wage rate 
sought by the administration. I do 
have some questions as to the matter of 
coverage. I think most of the contro- 
versy, as the Senate considers the pro- 
posed legislation, will be in regard to the 
areas of coverage. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed 
to. It is simple. It speaks for itself. 
I shall be glad to answer any questions 
any Senators may have. 

If I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen], I 
wonder if the Senator will accept my 
amendment, or modify his amendment 
to incorporate the features of my 
amendment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me before the 
Senator from Illinois answered the ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. MORTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A few moments ago 
I showed to the Senator from Kentucky 
an amendment which I have prepared, 
in substance on the same subject. I con- 
template eliminating the wage provisions 
of the Dirksen proposal and substituting 
therefor the wage provisions of the com- 
mittee bill. 

How does the proposal of the Senator 
from Kentucky differ from my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MORTON. I hastily read the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
and I did not find in it any section which 
dealt with newly covered employees. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. My amendment would not deal 
separately with newly covered employees. 
My amendment would provide that the 
pay shall be: 

Not less than $1.15 an hour during the first 
two years from the effective date of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, and 
not less than $1.25 an hour thereafter, except 
as otherwise provided in this section. 


Am I correct in my understanding that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky would apply a different sched- 
ule to newly covered employees? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, the Senator is 
correct. My application to newly covered 
employees follows the committee pro- 
cedure, except that I would start with 
$1.05, as does the Dirksen substitute, in- 
stead of $1 for the first 2 years. It would 
be not less than $1.15 for the third year, 
and not less than the rate effective under 
the bill, which would be $1.25, for the 
fourth year and thereafter. 

In other words, under my proposal, as 
under the proposal which came from the 
committee, the rate for newly covered 
employees would go up more gradually 
and would start at a lower figure, but at 
the end of 4 years all workers would have 
$1.25 an hour. Those presently covered 
would have the rate of $1.25 under my 
amendment, as they would under the 
Senator’s proposal, after 2 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Kentucky has offered the amendment 
while subscribing generally to the propo- 
sition that we ought not, by legislative 
fiat, say that when goods have come to 
rest the goods are classed as in inter- 
state commerce, when historically after 
the goods have been moved across State 
lines and have come to rest they have 
become a matter of domestic and local 
concern and not under congressional ju- 
risdiction? 

Mr. MORTON. The amendment of 
the junior Senator from Kentucky does 
not go into that question at all. The 
amendment deals only with the wage 
rates for those workers who would come 
under whatever legislation we shall ulti- 
oe? pass. I do not get into that ques- 

ion, 

I agree with the Senator’s position on 
the question, but my amendment does 
not go to that point. The amendment 
deals specifically with rates. 

I would welcome the cosponsorship of 
the Senator from Ohio, if he should feel 
so inclined. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to look 
over the amendment before deciding. 

Mr. MORTON. It is on the Senator’s 
desk. It is marked “4-14-61—A.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In order to clarify 
the parliamentary situation, what the 
Senator from Kentucky is suggesting is 
a modification of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, insofar as the 
wage provisions are concerned. The 
modification would be that the commit- 
tee bill provisions on wages be placed in 
the Dirksen amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, leaving the Dirksen amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute with 
limited coverage provisions as the major 
point of contest between the supporters 
of the administration bill and of the 
Dirksen amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as modified. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator from 
Minnesota has stated it well and accu- 
rately. There is one minor exception, 
which I pointed out, that the newly cov- 
ered workers under the terms of my 
amendment, as well as under the terms 
of the Dirksen substitute, would start 
at $1.05 instead of $1 as proposed by the 
committee in the so-called McNamara 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There would be an 
increase for the newly covered workers 
of 5 cents an hour. 

Mr. MORTON. That would be the 
only difference. It is very minor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The issue is quite 
clear, Madam President. The Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
if modified by the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky, would include 
provisions with respect to wage rates 
identical to those in the committee bill, 
with the exception of the rate for the 
newly covered workers, which would be 
$1.05 an hour. The provisions of the 
Dirksen amendment in the nature of a 
substitute relating to coverage would be 
sharply different from the provisions in 
the committee bill. On the issue of cov- 
erage, essentially, the vote would be 
taken. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has made the issue 
quite obvious for us. I am confident 
that someone from the committee will 
wish to make some comment in due time 
relating to the amendment. 

Mr. McNAMARA rose. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator 
from Michigan desire to have me yield 
to him? If not, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

At the outset I wish to say I am not 
speaking in opposition to and am not 
taking any position on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, because 
I understand the Senator is waiting to 
get an answer to his question as to 
whether the Senator from Illinois will ac- 
cept his amendment. I shall speak with 
reference to the Dirksen amendment. 

Madam President, the purpose of the 
legislation as proposed by the commit- 
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tee, which has the support of the admin- 
istration, is to do a very simple thing— 
to raise the salaries of the lowest paid 
workers in the United States. 

We become involved in a lot of tech- 
nical questions, and we sometimes re- 
sort to pettifoggery to confuse the issue, 
but the issue is very simply stated. This 
is an attempt to raise the salaries of 
workers so that their living standard 
may be closer to the minimum American 
standard of living which is accepted in 
this country generally. That is the sole 
purpose of the proposed legislation. 

The Dirksen substitute, Madam Presi- 
dent, would establish a $1.05 an hour 
wage rate for the newly covered work- 
ers. Those workers would stay at that 
wage rate, while other workers who are 
presently covered would have their wage 
rate go up to $1.15 an hour. 

Thus, under the Dirksen substitute, 
we would have two separate rates per-~ 
manently, in effect making second-class 
citizens of one group of people. One 
group would be those receiving $1.05, 
for all practical purposes, under the bill; 
the other $1.15. The committee bill 
would eventually bring all workers cov- 
ered under the act up to the $1.25 mini- 
mum, 

There is nothing new about a pro- 
gram of escalation. The original Fair 
Labor Standards Act had an escalation 
rate in it under which wages rose from 
25 cents an hour to 40 cents an hour. 

A number of the State laws calling 
for minimum wages have contained sim- 
ilar step-up provisions. 

NO OVERTIME FOR NEWLY COVERED WORKERS 


The Dirksen substitute would with- 
hold overtime protection from those 
workers to whom it seeks to give new 
coverage. 

By that provision one of the essential 
purposes of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act would be destroyed. 

Retail workers are among those most 
in need of overtime protection. 

Long hours are common in that in- 
dustry. 

The committee bill recognizes the 
need for an adjustment period in the 
retail field to enable employers to estab- 
lish overtime provisions in their em- 
ployment agreements. The committee 
bill allows employers 52 months to reach 
the 40-hour maximum workweek which 
has become the standard of employ- 
ment. 

I want to emphasize that those in- 
dustrial groups which have particular 
problems because of particular working 
patterns have been exempted from over- 
time requirements under the committee 
bill. The provisions for overtime would 
not apply to seamen; employees proc- 
essing seafood; employees of transit 
systems; employees of retail establish- 
ments engaged in selling automobiles, 
trucks, or farm implements; employees 
of gasoline service stations; and certain 
employees of establishments engaged in 
the bulk distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

NUMBER OF NEWLY COVERED WORKERS 


Not the least of the defects in the 
Dirksen substitute is the fact that only 
1.4 million workers would be given new 
coverage. 
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This compares to the committee bill’s 
coverage of 4.1 million additional work- 
ers. 

RETAIL FIRMS WHICH WOULD BE EXCLUDED 


Finally, the Dirksen substitute would 
create economic inequities in the retail 
field. I would like to read just a few 
examples of companies which would be 
excluded under the Dirksen substitute. 

One chain in California has 15 stores 
which sell apparel, accessories, and 
home furnishings, and another 5 stores 
engages in selling appliances. The com- 
pany which operates these stores has 
nearly 7,000 employees, and its sales 
total about $160 million annually. 

A department store chain in Pennsyl- 
vania operates four department stores 
which have nearly 3,000 employees, and 
sales of over $60 million. 

A drugstore chain in Indiana has 49 
stores, 1,500 employees, and sales of $13 
million. Another drugstore chain oper- 
ates 22 stores in Texas, and has 500 em- 
Ployees and annual sales of over $6 
million. 

A grocery chain operates 185 stores in 
the State of New York, has over 4,000 
employees, and has sales of over $150 
million annually. 

An Arizona company operates 29 
supermarkets, has over 1,200 employees, 
and has sales of $40 million annually. 

On the other hand, thousands of little 
chain units would be covered. I refer all 
interested Senators to the list of such 
units which I inserted in the Recorp 
yesterday. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question di- 
rected to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MORTON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why cannot States 
such as California, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and others mentioned by 
the Senator from Michigan pass laws 
which would do for workers in those 
States with respect to wage and hour 
problems arising within them what it has 
been suggested the Congress ought to 
do for employees engaged in legitimate 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. McNAMARA. My only answer is 
that the question suggests that we do 
nothing and that we ought to leave the 
problem to the States. The reason we 
reed Federal legislation in this field is 
that, under existing circumstances, in 
States where nothing is being done, peo- 
ple are working for less than a reason- 
able salary, even though they work full 
time. The workers are still dependent 
on the Government or charity for hand- 
outs. I believe that when people work 
40 hours a week they ought to receive a 
minimum of $40 a week, which is the 


wage proposed for the uncovered 
workers. 
Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 


will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Ido not care to make 
inquiry regarding the pending amend- 
ment. The distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has devoted many months to 
the proposed legislation. I wonder if 
any thought has been given to what 
would be the general effect of the pro- 
posed legislation on wages in this Nation 
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as a whole, assuming that the minimum 
wage is increased to $1.25. Would not 
the proposed increase result in the per- 
son who is presently receiving $1.25 ask- 
ing for $1.40, and the person who is re- 
ceiving $1.40 requesting $1.75? ‘Then 
would not such an increase bring about 
a general increase in wages at a time 
when we are already suffering from se- 
vere competition with foreign countries? 
Has some study been given to that 
possibility? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The question has 
been discussed every time proposed leg- 
islation in this field has been before us, 
including this year in committee. Cer- 
tainly attention has been given to that 
possibility. There is no provision in the 
bill that would increase wages beyond 
$1.25 an hour after an extended period 
of time? 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Is it not reasonable 
to assume that should the proposed leg- 
islation be enacted, those who are pres- 
ently receiving $1.25 will naturally in- 
sist, or at least request, increases in 
wages, and would there not at least be 
the possibility of a general wage rise in 
the Nation at a time when we are hav- 
ing the competitive problem about which 
I spoke? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I expect the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining to con- 
tinue. I want them to continue. I be- 
lieve the general feeling is that 
management and labor should continue 
to negotiate, and the guess of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas is as good as my own 
as to what negotiators will do at the 
bargaining table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to join 
the Senator from Kentucky as a sponsor 
of the amendment which he has offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his support. I have no 
requests for time on our side. I ask the 
author of the substitute as to his pleas- 
ure with respect to having the question 
put on the amendment by revising the 
substitute to conform with the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
my concern with the entire bill has been 
on the questions of coverage and the 
commerce clause. 

While I think of the impact of a wage 
increase on the country at a time like 
this, yet I would have no objection to 
modifying my own substitute to include 
the wage provisions of the Morton 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
may we know what the amendment is 
upon which agreement is requested? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment 
would be effective only as to the wage 
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provision, and would provide that the 
wage be $1.15 for the first 2 years and 
$1.25 thereafter. The amendment would 
have no impact on the coverage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Dirksen substitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as modified, as 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
has the Senator from Illinois exhausted 
all his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from [Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back the 
remaining time in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I correct in 
understanding that the question before 
the Senate is the amendment offered 
by the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
DrrKsEN], in the nature of a substitute, 
as modified by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I correct in 
understanding that the modification re- 
lates to the wage provisions only, and 
does not alter the coverage provisions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has no authority to interpret the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that I 
believe that that is a proper interpreta- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NUSON] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RosBEertson] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBErRT- 
son], 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Virginia would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLey] 
is absent because of the death of his 
brother. 
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The result was announced—yeas 34, 


nays 63, as follows: 
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[No. 28] 
YEAS—34 
Allott Curtis Miller 
Beall Dirksen Morton 
Bennett Dworshak Mundt 
Blakley Eastland Saltonstall 
Boggs Ellender Schoeppel 
Bridges Fulbright Scott 
Butler Goldwater Talmadge 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Thurmond 
Capehart Holland Williams, Del. 
Carlson Hruska Young, N. Dak. 
Case, S. Dak Lausche 
Cotton McClellan 
NAYS—63 
Aiken Hart Metcalf 
Anderson Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hayden Morse 
Bible Hickey Moss 
Burdick Hill Muskie 
Bush Humphrey Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pastore 
Cannon Javits Pell 
Carroll Johnston Prouty 
Case, N.J Jordan Proxmire 
Chavez Keating Randolph 
Church Kefauver Russell 
Clark Kerr Smathers 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, Mass. 
Dodd Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Engle Long, La. Stennis 
Ervin Mansfield Symington 
Fong McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Gore McGee Yarborough 
Gruening McNamara Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—3 
Magnuson Robertson Wiley 


So Mr. DrrKsEen’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as modified, was 
rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
offer the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute which I submitted last week 
and had printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language of the committee amendment, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961”. 

Sec. 2. Section 6(a)(1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the first two years from the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, and not less than $1.25 an hour there- 
after, except as otherwise provided in this 
section;”’. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor shall study 
the complicated system of exemptions now 
available for the handling and processing of 
agricultural products under such Act and 
particularly sections 7(c), 13(a)(10), and 
7(b)(3), and shall submit to the second 
session of the Eighty-seventh Congress at 
the time of his report under section 4(d) of 
such Act a special report containing the 
results of such study and information, data, 
and recommendations for further legislation 


designed to simplify and remove the in- 
equities in the application of such exemp- 
tions. 

Src. 4. This Act shall take effect upon the 
expiration of one hundred and twenty days 
after the date of its enactment. 





VISIT BY THE PRIME MINISTER, 
THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, AND THE AMBASSADOR OF 
GREECE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate is ex- 
tremely fortunate in having in the Sen- 
ate Chamber at the present time three 
most distinguished guests from a coun- 
try which has been most friendly and 
most contributory to the ideals of de- 
mocracy. 

The first guest to whom I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate is His 
Excellency Constantine Caramanlis, the 
Prime Minister of Greece. [Applause, 
Senators rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Also His Excel- 
lency Evanghelos Averoff-Tossizza, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. [Applause, 
Senators rising. ] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And His Excel- 
lency Alexis S. Liatis, the Ambassador of 
Greece to the United States of Amer- 
ica. (Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair), after a consulta- 
tion with the distinguished minority 
leader, and as a mark of respect for our 
distinguished visitors, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate now stand in 
recess for 10 minutes, so that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate may greet our distin- 
guished visitors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





RECESS 


At 1 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m., the 
Senate took a recess until 1 o’clock and 
18 minutes p.m., when it was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Met- 
CALF in the chair). 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute on the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Government Operations 
ray meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
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increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
substitute that I have offered has many 
virtues, at least one of which cannot be 
challenged. Every Senator who votes 
upon the substitute can understand the 
issues involved, for it is a very simple 
substitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute would increase the minimum 
wage for all of those who are presently 
covered by existing law to $1.25 an hour 
in the two steps suggested by the ad- 
ministration, but would leave for future 
determination an issue which to me is 
perplexing and confusing, and that is 
the attempt to apply dollar standards to 
constitutiona: rights. 

We are told that fortunate clerks in 
stores doing a gross business of $1 mil- 
lion a year and having $250,000 of busi- 
ness across States lines in, I assume, the 
purchase of materials and the commodi- 
ties for resale, are entitled to constitu- 
tional relief at the hands of Congress, 
and that we have the right and the power 
to increase their wages. On the other 
hand, Congress is powerless to help those 
who work in stores that do only $900,000 
gross business a year, even though such 
store does $600,000 of business across 
State lines. 

What provision of our Constitution 
justifies such fantasy? 

That simple comparison dispels for- 
ever the argument made time and again 
in this Chamber that the measure is an 
effort to help the poorest people in the 
country and those who are most in 
need of help. 

I am familiar with conditions in my 
own State. I have not seen statistics 
for the Nation. I know as a practical 
matter that in my own State those who 
receive the highest wages for work in 
retail stores, filling stations, and laun- 
dries, are the ones who work for the 
larger laundries, stores, and filling sta- 
tions. Those who undoubtedly have the 
lowest wage scale are those who work 
for laundries doing a business of less 
than $100,000 or a store that is doing a 
$200,000 a year business or a filling sta- 
tion that likewise has a small amount of 
business. 

In my humble opinion the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution of 
the United States has already been 
severely tortured and stretched under the 
present rulings and regulations of the 
Department of Labor. Congress should 
give the most careful scrutiny to any pro- 
posal which undertakes to provide that 
the constitutional rights of the individ- 
ual American citizen shall be measured 
altogether by a dollar standard. Any 
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proposal that the Constitution should be 
applied merely in terms of the amount 
of dollar business that may be done by 
a concern is revolting tome. The pic- 
ture is not black and white. If the right 
of Congress under the Constitution to 
legislate, covers one person who works 
anywhere in this land, it covers all per- 
sons engaged in similar work. 

Some few of us who still remain in 
the Senate are more and more con- 
cerned during the passing days with the 
movement, driven by pressure groups 
that exercise a power and authority 
much greater than they actually deserve, 
to centralize all of the Government of 
the United States on the banks of the 
Potomac River in Washington. 

We lament the passing of our great 
Federal system of dual government with 
sovereign States having powers guaran- 
teed to them by the Constitution that 
we have all sworn to uphold and defend, 
and a Federal Government of limited 
powers that are specifically and explicit- 
ly spelled out in that document. 

How can we ever preserve any rights 
to the States of this Nation if we do not 
leave to them the regulation and control 
of a retail grocery store? What is left 
to a proud State, other than a geograph- 
ical designation, if the States does not 
have the right to regulate a laundry that 
cleans the clothes of the housewives of a 
small community? 

We are gradually but relentlessly 
crushing and destroying the States save 
as Mames on a map. Today the drive 
continues. We do so under the whip of 
great pressure groups in this country. 
Why do they do so? I suggest that it is 
much simpler for them to come to the 
Congress of the United States and con- 
trol one body of men, who are as sus- 
ceptible as any to political pressures, 
than it is to elect or control a majority 
of fifty legislative bodies in the sovereign 
States. They do so because of the fact 
that their power is concentrated in the 
great cities of this land and they exer- 
cise a great influence upon the Federal 
Congress. They do so by control of the 
communication media of this land, and 
strong men in this body flinch and quail 
when the great press and television 
media of this Nation launch an attack 
on them and criticize them for their 
actions. 

We are more susceptible here to the 
pressures of organized groups, whether 
they be veterans, labor organizations, or 
other groups, than are the several repre- 
sentative bodies that are supposed under 
our system to control the internal gov- 
ernment within the States. 

Sometimes I not only feel a sense of 
frustration, but also I feel that I can 
almost see the doom of the Federal sys- 
tem. Congress, under the whip of these 
pressure groups, step by step continues 
to reach out and to seize control for the 
Central Government over the lives of our 
people in every little activity, every facet, 
every phase of their lives. We propose 
to increase that power in the bill. 

Make no mistake. If the committee 
bill is passed this year, there will be an- 
other bill before the Senate next year 
that will be all encompassing, and will 
apply to everything from farm to fac- 
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tory and from ship to store throughout 
the United States. 

When we make the Congress of the 
United States subject to the pressures 
of all of those who are covered by these 
bills, as we are today subject to the pres- 
sures of all of those who are covered by 
social security and those who receive 
benefits through the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, we shall have in my opinion 
not only destroyed our dual form of 
government, but also the great economy 
and the great production machine that 
has given this Nation preeminence 
among all of the peoples of the earth. 

We will have forever demolished the 
idea of being 50 States, 50 different lab- 
oratories for trying out different 
schemes and different plans, to see if 
they work. If a scheme works in one 
State, it may not be applicable in an- 
other State. If it does, it can be applied. 
If it is disastrous in one State, the other 
States do not have to embrace it. 

Here we seem to be determined to 
pour all men into a federally supervised 
conformity mold—to pour them in when 
they are young and grind them out 
when they reach maturity, all of them 
exactly alike. 

We cannot bring every power of gov- 
ernment and every power to regulate the 
lives of people into one central place 
without at the same time destroying the 
dream of our Founding Fathers and the 
hopes that some of us have for those 
who follow us in this land. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I offer the 
substitute, even though I believe the in- 
terstate commerce clause has already 
been tortured somewhat by regulations 
issued by the Department of Labor and 
by some decisions of the courts which 
enable the Federal Government to op- 
erate in this field, whether it is justified 
or not. The amendment would benefit 
all people without doing violence to our 
system and our economy and our free 
enterprise system which have made us 
the envy of the earth. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for yielding to me. I 
share with him the view on the major 
point he has expressed with reference 
to the constitutional point that is so 
clearly presented by hisamendment. As 
I understand, the Senator from Georgia 
proposes an increase in the wage rate, 
and to accept the coverage that exists 
now. 

I voted against the Dirksen amend- 
ment a few moments ago because it 
would have carried with it in express 
form, law which, to me, is an obnoxious 
regulation that attempts to measure 
constitutional rights by a dollar sign, 
or by the dollar value of a split-level 
volume of business which a firm may do 
or by which an employee who works 
for a firm may be affected. 

As the Senator from Georgia has 
said, there is already a very strained 
overinterpretation of the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. How- 
ever, the proposed provisions with refer- 
ence to adopting a dollar value, or a 
split-level volume of business, as a guide 
for a constitutional principle, has never 
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been written into the law of the land. 
It is used now, as the Senator under- 
stands, by regulation of the Department 
of Labor, in figuring applications of the 
present law and in making certain dis- 
criminations with reference to matters 
in which the Department has some 
authority. 

For us to adopt a formula of that kind 
into the hardened, established law 
through the passage of the pending bill 
would be to adopt the principle of these 
regulations without any basis or foun- 
dation or authority in the Constitution. 

In my State I live near the Alabama 
line, and retail establishments in that 
area engage in what could be called 
interstate commerce, because there is a 
good trade at the retail level and other 
levels between the people of this area of 
our country. At the same time, there 
are parts of my State where there is 
virtually no trade of that kind. 

It is now proposed that we pass a law 
which would put them all in the same 
straitjacket. This is a practical illus- 
tration in the everyday affairs of the 
lives of people which is an impractical 
way as well as an unconstitutional way 
of trying to get at a problem. 

Furthermore, even though the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Georgia does 
carry some increase in the rate, it does 
not increase the coverage, We have in 
my part of the country—and I belicve 
this is true everywhere else—a good 
many fine and valued citizens who can- 
not actually earn the amounts which 
are proposed in order for them to be 
retained under the extended coverage. 
If they do not earn it, they will soon 
lose their jobs. I attended a convention 
last fall where there were over 3,000 
people in the hotel attending the same 
convention. There was not a single ele- 
vator operator to take care of that vast 
crowd as they thronged back and forth 
from their meetings to the banquets and 
to their rooms. Everything was auto- 
mation. The hotel manager told me the 
rates had become so high that the hotel 
had installed the elevators at enormous 
expense, solely because it would save 
them money; that he was forced to lay 
off employees who had been elevator op- 
erators and who had been an asset to 
their organization. There is no doubt 
that many such fine people in small es- 
tablishments, who would be brought 
under the provisions of the other bill, 
would have to get out and look for other 
jobs. Most of them would not be able 
to find other jobs, simply because they 
could not earn enough to carry the load 
of the added burden imposed, not only 
on the employee, but on the business, as 
well. 

So, Mr. President, I hope we can, in 
this atmosphere of practical reasoning, 
commonsense, logic, and down-to-earth 
application of the facts of life to our re- 
sponsibilities, consider the amendment 
and consider the bill, and then take the 
approach presented by the amendment 
rather than one that might be the result 
of pressure groups. They have a right 
to be considered, of course, because they 
have an interest. However, we should 
not adopt their pattern in one form or 
another in passing legislation of this kind 
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on the ground that it helps someone, 
when it will sweep many more into 
oblivion. 

If we keep on along this path, I believe 
it will be only a few years before the 
States will have no more power or re- 
sponsibility, even in the economic affairs 
of their people, than a county board of 
supervisors now has. I believe we are 
rapidly reducing our States to a status 
where they will be so overwhelmed by 
these far-reaching bills, in the field of 
our economy, that all other powers will 
be gradually, and by inference, swept 
away. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, once the economy has been 
controlled down through hours and 
wages, and in every other way, then the 
people will be controlled in their other 
rights and activities. A halt should be 
called to this movement. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the majority leader, I 
yield myself the necessary time in which 
to make a short reply. 

The purpose of the amendment has 
been stated very frankly by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] and the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. It is to 
prohibit the extension of coverage to any 
additional workers. The amendment 
accepts the increase in the minimum 
wage which we have proposed in our bill. 
The distinguished Senator from Georgia 
indicates that we might just as well pro- 
pose a $100,000 cutoff or a $1 million 
cutoff. Certainly I have no quarrel with 
that, but the proponents of the exten- 
sion of the minimum wage desire that 
$1 million figure. They do not wish a 
figure of $100,000. 

Mention has been made of pressure 
groups. Certainly everyone in the coun- 
try, especially those concerned with la- 
bor and management, has some idea of 
what is being proposed. I think those 
who have come to Washington to express 
themselves before the committees of 
Congress have self-serving interests, and 
to refer to them as pressure groups is, 
I think, quite proper. I like to think of 
them as self-serving persons who have 
come here to present their views and 
arguments. Certainly they have spoken 
on both sides of minimum wage legisla- 
tion over a long period of years. 

The argument about States’ rights has 
been made. I feel certain it will con- 
tinue to be made. My only answer is 
that under the present circumstances 
the determination is left to the States. 
It is not satisfactory to the administra- 
tion or to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to continue in the present 
manner, because too many persons are 
not receiving anything like an adequate 
wage, and the purpose of the proposed 
ee is to make certain that they 

0. 

It has been charged that this proposal 
will ultimately reduce wages rather than 
increase them. The history of the ap- 
proximately 25 years of existence of the 
minimum wage law indicates that that 
is not true. 

The opponents argue that the bill will 
have an escalator effect which will not 
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only raise wages which are now below 
$1.25, but will also raise wages which 
are now above $1.25. For them to say 
in the same breath that wages will be 
reduced is to argue against their own 
position. The history of the law indi- 
cates that the bill will increase the in- 
come of the lowest paid workers. That 
has been the experience in the past three 
decades. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, in sup- 
port of the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, I should like to ask him 
a question or two. Is it not true that 
many smaller stores which would be 
brought under the bill would not be 
brought under the $1 million coverage, 
and would therefore have a big advan- 
tage over the store doing a million dol- 
lars worth of business? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is one objection 
to the committee bill. 

Mr. JORDAN. That is one objection. 
It is now the law of the land that sell- 
ing prices must be kept in line. If the 
wage which one man must pay is 75 cents 
an hour, while the wage which another 
man pays is $1.25 an hour, the man who 
pays the higher wage cannot compete 
with the man who pays the lower wage. 
Pretty soon the big merchant will be 
down where the little one is. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the Senator’s 
logic is inescapable. 

Mr. JORDAN. I have made many vis- 
its to small stores, especially variety 
stores, whose total volume of business is 
not in the $1 million area. They employ 
many persons of advanced age who can- 
not save large sums because of their in- 
ability todo so. If those merchants were 
forced out of business, their employees 
would simply be out of jobs. I do not 
know of anyone else who would employ 
them, because they are not capable of 
employment in other fields. Has the 
Senator from Georgia found that to be 
the case? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think there is no 
question that many people, due to phys- 
ical disabilities or other difficulties, now 
have work which pays them less than 
$1.25 an hour. If the proposed coverage 
is extended to them, they will in all like- 
lihood lose the jobs which they now 
have, because their employers simply 
cannot pay them $1.25 an hour. 

Mr. JORDAN. I should like to reiter- 
ate a statement which the Senator from 
Georgia made earlier. Perhaps the next 
Congress will drop the cutoff point to 
$200,000, and the next Congress will 
drop it to $100,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Michigan indicated that that would be 
the course. 

Mr. JORDAN. The Senator from 
Michigan indicated that that is probably 
what will take place. Pretty soon every- 
body will be controlled. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am opposed to using 
the dollar sign as the only measure of 
the rights of our people under the Con- 
stitution. Let us consider two laundries, 
one doing $1 million worth of business, 
and another laundry doing exactly the 
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same amount of business. One of them 
might lose a shirt which had been sent 
in to it for laundering. If the cost of 
the shirt were deducted from that laun- 
dry’s gross business, it would exempt 
that laundry from coverage under the 
bill. The laundry which did not lose a 
shirt would be covered by the bill, on the 
theory that it was affecting interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. JORDAN. 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
any remaining time which I may have to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia. 
I think it runs to the heart of the prob- 
lem. It distinguishes clearly between 
that part of the bill which seeks to affect 
persons who are already covered by the 
present law, and the multifarious pro- 
visions which bring in, under all sorts of 
situations, other workers who happen to 
be working in other industries, most of 
which have always been regarded up to 
this time as intrastate rather than inter- 
state in character. 

It would be amusing to hear Senators 
who sponsor the bill say that no consti- 
tutional question is involved, were it not 
for the fact that there is involved a con- 
stitutional question of such complete 
complexity that no one can figure out 
how it will be interpreted; and if it were 
properly interpreted by the Court, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the ad- 
vocates of the bill, at least, as to how it 
would operate. That is the provision on 
page 14 of the bill, which attempts to 
change the constitutional ground upon 
which the Supreme Court has decided 
the Schechter case and other cases, by 
actually providing that the bill applies 
to those working upon goods which have 
been moved into a State in interstate 
commerce and have come to rest there, 
and which by contemplation of other 
laws and Supreme Court decisions would 
from that time forth be subject to the 
laws of the State in which they came to 
rest. Senators will find that provision 
stated on page 14, lines 8 and 9 of the 
bill. 

There is no question about its being 
there, and there is no question that if 
the provision were interpreted as in- 
tended by the offerers of the bill, it 
would effect a very great change in the 
constitutional interpretation by the 
highest Court as to what constitutes in- 
terstate commerce and what constitutes 
intrastate commerce. That question ex- 
ists, and how it would affect the bill, no 
one knows. How it would affect the 
millions of people who are proposed to 
be brought under the provisions of the 
bill, no one knows. I simply call atten- 
tion in passing to the fact that that pro- 
vision is in the bill, and that it runs 
directly to the question of what consti- 
tutionally may be regarded as interstate 
commerce coming within the purview of 
the Federal Constitution and laws, and 
of what should be held to be intrastate 
commerce, reserved to the States for 
handling. 


I thank the Senator 
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However, I shall not dwell upon that 
point now. I simply wish to point out 
the completely complicated structure of 
the bill, under which one rule is sought 
to be applied to one type of business 
and its employees, and another rule and 
another measure to other businesses and 
to their employees. For instance, in the 
case of retail stores, the cutoff figure is 
$1 million. That is to be found on page 
15 of the bill, in line 9. 

Four lines further along it is stated 
that the cutoff provision under which 
construction businesses or reconstruc- 
tion businesses and their employees 
shall be brought under the provisions of 
the bill is $350,000. And three lines 
further along it is stated that any gaso- 
line service establishment comes under 
the provisions of the bill at the figure 
$250,000. 

What more monstrous complexity 
could be found than to have the same 
bill, in the course of a very few lines, 
provide one standard by which the em- 
ployees of one type of business would 
be governed, and another standard by 
which the employees of a business just 
across the street or just next door would 
be governed? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, at this 
point, will the Senator from Florida 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Florida whether those differences in 
monetary amounts do not raise a seri- 
ous question of constitutionality, under 
the decisions that classifications for the 
purpose of regulation must be reason- 
able. Is there any reasonable distinc- 
tion between making a filling station 
subject to the act if it does a gross busi- 
ness of $250,000, and making a retail 
establishment subject if it does a gross 
business of $1 million. Is there any 
reasonable basis for making such a dras- 
tic difference as that in classification? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No such basis for 
distinction which would be reasonable 
is known to me, and I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from North 
Carolina in calling attention to this fact. 

Mr. ERVIN. The due process clause 
of the Constitution applies to the Fed- 
eral Government. So I ask the Senator 
from Florida this question: Is it not true 
that it has been held that under that 
clause, a person is deprived of his prop- 
erty without due process of law if he is 
placed under a regulation which is more 
severe than that which is applied to 
others, if there is no reasonable basis 
for making such a distinction? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly there is 
every reason to believe that it would 
be unconstitutional for such a distinc- 
tion to be made by this measure, if it 
is enacted. That is but another manner 
in which the constitutionality of this 
measure would be brought under con- 
sideration and would have to pass the 
scrutiny of the courts. 

Mr. President, in a moment I shall be 
through. At this point I wish to refer 
to the provision of the bill in regard 
to laundries. Senators will note on page 
14, in subdivision (2) of paragraph (s), 
@ provision to the effect that a $1 million 
standard is to be applied in connection 
with the annual gross volume of sales 
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of a laundry, in order to have it come 
within the purview of the proposed law. 
But on page 30, in line 17, we find that 
in addition to that $1 million limita- 
tion, there is also set forth, to apply to 
laundries, but not to any others—a pro- 
vision which is proposed in order to pro- 
tect competition among laundries, al- 
though there is no such provision in re- 
gard to protecting competition among 
grocery stores, gasoline filling stations, 
construction businesses, or other busi- 
nesses covered by this measure. I now 
read the provision on page 30, beginning 
in line 14: 

this exemption shall not apply to any em- 
ployee of any such establishment which 
has an annual dollar volume of sales of 
such services— 


That is to say, laundry services— 
of $250,000 or more and which is engaged 
in substantial competition in the same met- 
ropolitan area with an establishment less 
than 50 per centum of whose annual dollar 
volume of sales of such services is made 
within the State in which it is located; * * * 


In other words, the competition fea- 
ture is made applicable by the imposi- 
tion of a different standard as regards 
laundry businesses, depending upon 
whether there is sufficient competition; 
but, to the contrary, our good friends 
who drew up this bill must have decided 
that there is no such thing as compe- 
tition as regards grocery businesses or 
hardware businesses or any of the other 
retail businesses and services covered by 
the bill, because in the bill there is no 
recognition of the fact that a store next 
door to a retail store which is doing an 
annual business of more than $1 million 
is in competition with the larger store, 
even though its volume of business is 
only a few thousand dollars below the 
$1 million gross business figure provided 
at that point in the bill. 

In fact, Mr. President, the entire bill 
is full of both complexities and absurd- 
ities of the type I have mentioned just 
now; and they present matters which 
not only will invite the attention of the 
Court, but also—and I believe this is 
even more serious—will make people 
wonder why their businesses are treated 
differently by the Congress, away off in 
Washington, from the way businesses 
next door or across the street are treated. 

Mr. President, such provisions make 
no sense to me. The bill is so compli- 
cated, so abstruse, so unusual, and pro- 
poses such very different standards to 
be applied as between different busi- 
nesses and as between hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons throughout the Nation 
who are employed by different busi- 
nesses, that I do not believe the bill is 
worthy of serious consideration by the 
Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In line with the 
statement the distinguished Senator has 
been making about the inconsistency of 
the bill, I wonder whether he has no- 
ticed, on page 14, another glaring incon- 
sistency. At that point, where the bill 
presumes to bring retailers under the 
commerce clause, the committee has es- 
tablished what it calls an input of com- 
merce amounting to $250,000 a year or 
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more. I may say that brings retailing 
under the bill if it has an input of 
$250,000. But the bill does not state 
whether it is input at wholesale cost, 
which perhaps would be $150,000 or 
$175,000, or whether it is input at retail 
or input at wholesale, plus freight. 

Furthermore, in paragraph (2) there 
is a glaring inconsistency by which laun- 
dries which do an annual gross volume of 
business of $1 million would be brought 
under the provisions of the bill; and no 
input requirement is made in that con- 
nection. Although the bill has a $250,- 
000 input requirement in regard to re- 
tailing, the bill ignores that standard 
when it deals with laundries—perhaps 
because the laundries cannot purchase 
that much soap a year. 

And in paragraph (3) there is no such 
input requirement in regard to street- 
cars or buses; and in paragraph (5) 
there is no such input requirement as 
regards the construction trade; and in 
paragraph (6) there is no such require- 
ment in regard to gasoline filling sta- 
tions. The only requirement as to them 
is a certain dollar volume of sales. 

All of this seems to me to be a most 
glaring inconsistency. If the bill is to 
be consistent in holding that a certain 
amount of input will cause a business 
to come under application of the com- 
merce clause, then the input require- 
ment should be applied equally to all the 
other businesses dealt with in these 
paragraphs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. He has cited numer- 
ous instances similar to the ones I cited 
a few minutes ago. In fact, many more 
of them can be cited, because the bill is 
full of inconsistencies which, in my view, 
at least, amount to monstrosities. The 
Senator from Oklahoma certainly has 
made an important contribution when 
he has referred to the additional] dis- 
crepancies as between the businesses he 
has mentioned and others which are 
dealt with in the bill. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. Is it not true that a re- 
tail establishment doing $1 million of 
busineess a year must compete with 
neighboring stores selling exactly the 
same kinds of merchandise—for in- 
stance, dresses or shoes, or other com- 
modities? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course that is 
correct. 

Mr. JORDAN. Our State has a mini- 
mum wage law of 75 cents an hour. 
That law was passeed after long debate 
in our State legislature; it took the leg- 
islature several years and several terms 
to pass that law, because the members of 
the legislature knew what was the going 
wage in North Carolina and knew the 
requirements of the population. 

Is it not a fact that a business which 
today does $1 million of gross annual 
business very likely will not do that 
much business very long, if this bill is 
enacted into law, because the smaller 
business will put it out of business? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina has referred to 
that point; and I am glad that he and 
his able colleague have decided what I 
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think is elementary under our system of 
law; namely, that it is entirely proper 
to have a measure dealing with this sub- 
ject, one which reaches into every com- 
munity and every State, dealt with by 
the States’ legislators, who are selected 
periodically and frequently by the peo- 
ple of the States, and know the stand- 
ards of work and pay and working hours 
and conditions which prevail in their 
States. ‘The Senator has, by implica- 
tion, in his most recent statement made 
entirely clear that he is perfectly willing 
to accord to the North Carolina legisla- 
tors the ability to deal with this prob- 
lem as it exists in North Carolina—an 
ability which he knows they possess. 

Mr. JORDAN. I certainly am, be- 
cause I think every State knows about 
its problems and its own conditions much 
better than does someone in Washing- 
ton. I would not try to tell the people 
in Michigan, for instance, what I think 
they ought to be paid, because I do not 
know what they ought to be paid. Sol 
do not think we should let anybody 
from outside a State tell the people in 
that State what they ought to be paid. 
I think we are going to do a lot of people 
much harm if we enact the legislation 
proposed here today. Many more will 
be put on the relief rolls. Instead of 
giving people jobs, we are going to put 
them on relief. I am not going to sup- 
port legislation which is going to hurt 
people instead of help them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I approve of the 
sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from North Carolina. I think he has 
pointed to one problem implicit in this 
whole matter. At a time when we are 
struggling with the problems of unem- 
ployment and when we are bending 
every effort to meet those problems, here 
we have a suggestion which is going to 
bring, as surely as we are talking here 
today, additional unemployment, as well 
as ruin to employers, who will not be 
able to continue to employ people who 
now have jobs. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
my remaining time to the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLotT]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 7 minutes remaining, and 
the opponents have 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLOTT. First, Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia for 
yielding this time to me, because I want 
to use it not only to support his amend- 
ment, but to explain my philosophy in 
regard to the bill. It is quite akin to 
that which has been expounded by the 
Senator from Georgia, the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from North 
Carolina, and the Senator from Florida. 

I wish to speak, in a preliminary way 
first, about the State aspects of the bill. 
I believe implicitly that the States can 
take care of the problem to which the bill 
relates much better than the Federal 
Government ever can. There is no 
greater confession of the weakness of the 
bill as a piece of Federal legislation than 
the fact that the bill begins by making 
&@ great inclusion, and then continues by 
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making dozens of exceptions. In itself 
this is a confession that the bill tramples 
in an area where the Federal Govern- 
ment has no business legislating as a 
matter of right. It is a confession that 
the bill should not be here. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, although not 
in the last 2 years, I listened to many, 
many days of testimony. I have heard 
those who propose this type of legisla- 
tion state, time after time, unequivocally, 
that, without a doubt, the cost of living 
is the same, in every little town and 
hamlet in the United States, as it is in 
Washington, Detroit, and New York, for 
eyample. 

Those who propose this legislation 
proceed on the assumption that the same 
living standard and the same cost of 
living applies all over this country. That 
is a false assumption. The Legislature 
of my own State of Colorado is better 
qualified to impose a minimum wage for 
the citizens of the State, and has the 
right to do so by virtue of its sovereignty. 
Contrary to the opinion expressed by 
those who have testified before the La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee, over 
and over again, Colorado has recognized 
that there is a d’fference in living costs 
even within the State. As a result it has 
placed in the law three different wage 
rates and wage scales applicable within 
the State of Colorado. 

I personally would rather rely upon 
the judgment of the lawmakers of Col- 
orado rather than the judgment of those 
who come before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and say that 
the cost of living is on an equa! basis 
all over the United States. It is not. 

Let us take a look at another aspect 
of the bill. It proposes to establish the 
criterion of $1 million in gross sales for 
retail establishments. In the same para- 
graph there is the additional proviso re- 
lating to the purchase or receipt of goods 
which move across State lines, amount- 
ing to $250,000 or more. In my opinion, 
the figure of $250,000 is utterly mean- 
ingless. That amount could just as well 
have been left out, because the number 
of businesses which will be exempt by 
reason of the $250,000 limitation is at an 
absolute minimum. I can hardly think 
of a business in my State or in surround- 
ing States which will do $1 million in 
gross sales and which would be excluded 
because it has an input of goods moving 
over State lines amounting to less than 
$250,000. . 

Let us look at how ridiculous the bill 
is from another standpoint. One of the 
enterprises that will be considered to 
come under the pending measure is one 
with which we are all familiar, namely, 
grocery stores. If a grocery store sells 
more than $1 million worth of goods a 
year, it is taken for granted that it is 
included within the bill. I do not think 
anyone could show a grocery store in 
that category which does not import 
more than $250,000 worth of products 
over State lines. So again the $250,000 
figure becomes meaningless; but, more 
than that, we make a false standard ap- 
plicable. Today, a grocery store having 
gross sales of $1 million nets—not 
grosses, but nets—in the neighborhood 
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of 1 percent. Thus, if the bill be en- 
acted and if a grocery store, for exam- 
ple, has sales of $1 million or more, and 
the owner of that store makes a net of 
1 percent, or $10,000, we classify it 
as a business of such magnitude as to 
make it a business affecting interstate 
commerce. 

As has previously been pointed out 
very ably, subparagraph (s) on page 14 
of the bill goes far beyond any criteria 
used in previous bills as affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In concluding, I de- 
sire to make my statement clear, because 
it covers the course of action I intend to 
follow in voting for the amendment. 
I voted for the previous amendment be- 
cause I felt it minimized the impact and 
the effect of the bill. I shall vote for 
this amendment because I think it is 
much sounder. I believe that to place 
a business in interstate commerce on 
the basis or premise of its total sales is 
false and is getting at the problem in the 
wrong way. 

I intend to vote for any amendment 
or bill which goes back to the traditional, 
real, and, in my opinion, constitutional, 
concept to place business in interstate 
commerce. 

So far as I am concerned, and I am 
sure the voters of Colorado at least con- 
firmed this view last year, I intend to be 
guided by that philosophy. 

I shall support the Monroney amend- 
ment, if it is offered, because we are 
getting off base when we put in the bill 
these false criteria. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute, for the purpose 
of reply. 

Much has been said about States’ 
rights, and the rights of States to enact 
minimum wage laws. We certainly 
agree the States have that right. How- 
ever, as was stated by the Senator from 
North Carolina, minimum wages have 
been established of $30 a week for 40- 
hour weeks. It is the position of the 
committee that such a minimum is not a 
high enough wage for people to live on. 

An argument is made in regard to 
constitutionality of the bill. We shall 
hear this argument for a long time. 
Only the courts can decide the question. 

Much has been said about the fact 
that a dollar amount is provided, rather 
than another test with regard to the 
interstate commerce effect, under the 
terms of the bill. The limitation in re- 
gard to a quarter million dollars is to 
indicate that in retail trade there must 
be a marked effect on interstate com- 
merce. 

I think, all in all, the bill is reasonable. 
It is a moderate bill to accomplish what 
we started out to do. I certainly hope 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia will be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, we are prepared to yield 
back the remainder of our time. 


The 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Has all time been 
yielded back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield back his remaining time? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Iam happy to yield 
back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russett]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rosert- 
Son] is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RosertTson] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Kentucky would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
is absent because of death of his brother. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper! is detained on official business 
and on this vote is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 63, as follows: 
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YEAS—34 
Allott Dirksen Miller 
Beall Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Eastland Russell 
Blakley Ellender Schoeppel 
Bridges Ervin Smathers 
Butler Fulbright Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Talmadge 
Capehart Hickenlooper Thurmond 
Carlson Holland Williams, Del. 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Jordan 
Curtis McClellan 

NAYS—63 
Aiken Church Hill 
Anderson Clark Humphrey 
Bartlett Dodd Jackson 
Bible Douglas Javits 
Boggs Engle Johnston 
Burdick Fong Keating 
Bush Gore Kefauver 
Byrd, W. Va. Gruening Kerr 
Cannon Hart Kuchel 
Carroll Hartke Lausche 
Case, N.J. Hayden Long, Mo. 
Chavez Hickey Long, Hawaii 
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Long, La. Morton Saltonstall 
Magnuson Moss Scott 
Mansfield Muskie Smith, Mass. 
McCarthy Neuberger Smith, Main 
McGee Pastore Sparkman 
McNamara Pell Symington 
Metcalf Prouty Williams, N.J 
Monroney Proxmire Yarborough 
Morse Randolph Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—3 
Cooper Robertson Wiley 


So Mr. RussELL’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that my amendment identified as “4-13- 
61—O”’ be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HoL- 
LAND is as follows: 


On page 13, beginning with line 6, strike 
out through line 2 on page 16, and insert 
the following: 

“(r) ‘Transit carrier engaged in commerce’ 
means a street, suburban, or interurban elec- 
tric railway, or local trolley or motorbus car- 
rier, which has employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce.” 

On page 17, lines 6 and 7, strike out “in any 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce” and in- 
sert “by any transit carrier engaged in com- 
merce”. 

On page 18, line 16, beginning with “(i)” 
strike out through “(6)” in line 20 and insert 
the following: ‘“(i) is employed by a transit 
earrier engaged in commerce, as defined in 
section 3(r)”. 

On page 24, line 17, beginning with “(i)” 
strike out through “(ii)” in line 23. 

On page 27, line 13, strike out “or enter- 
prises” and insert “or transit carriers’. 

On page 27, lines 16 and 17, strike out “in 
any enterprise engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce” and 
insert “by transit carriers engaged in com- 
merce”’. 

On page 27, lines 21 to 23, strike out “any 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce” and in- 
sert “the activities of any transit carrier en- 
gaged in commerce”’. 

On page 28, beginning with line 6, strike 
out through line 21 on page 30 and insert 
the following: ; 

“(1) any employee employed in a bona fide 
executive, administrative, professional, or 
local retailing capacity, or in the capacity of 
outside salesman (as such terms are defined 
and delimited by regulations of the Secre- 
tary, subject to the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act); or 

“(2) any employee employed by any retail 
or service establishment, more than 50 per 
centum of which establishment’s annual 
dollar volume of sales of goods or services is 
made within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located. A ‘retail or service 
establishment’ shall mean an establishment 
75 per centum of whose annual dollar volume 
of sales of goods or services (or of both) is 
not for resale and is recognized as retail sales 
or services in the particular industry; or 

“(3) any employee employed by any estab- 
lishment engaged in laundering, cleaning or 
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repairing clothing or fabrics, more than 50 
per centum of which establishment’s annual 
dollar volume of sales of such services is 
made within the State in which the estab- 
ment is located: Provided, That 75 per 
centum of such establishment’s annual dol- 
lar volume of sales of such services is made 
to customers who are not engaged in a 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, or 
communications business; or’’. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide coverage for certain 
employees engaged in commerce, to increase 
the minimum wage under the Act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, actu- 
ally eight amendments are included in 
one amendment, but the first seven are 
technical amendments of form alone. 
The meat of my proposal is found in the 
eighth amendment, line 20, page 2, of the 
printed amendment. 

The first seven amendments are neces- 
sitated by the fact that the transit cover- 
age in the bill is bracketed with the retail 
and service establishments coverage, so 
as to make it necessary to restate in 
seven different cases of the earlier sec- 
tions, in order to include in each case 
the transit carriers, with which my 
amendment is not concerned. 

The practical effect of the amendment 
would be to retain the retail and service 
exemption in section 13(a) (1), (2), and 
(3) of the present law. To accomplish 
this result, it strikes language in the 
committee substitute which is incon- 
sistent with this objective and restores in 
the substitute the present language of 
section 13(a) (1), (2), and (3) with 
two minor, noncontroversial, technical 
changes which are now in the substitute. 

There are a number of reasons, Mr. 
President, why the retail and service ex- 
emption in the present law should be 
retained and why it would be unwise, 
unsound, and not in the best interests 
of our country for these exemptions to be 
abandoned. Some of these reasons re- 
late to the harm such proposed coverage 
would do to the employees for whose al- 
leged benefit the extension of coverage 
is proposed. Some of them relate to the 
harm which would result to the American 
businessman who employs these people. 
Other reasons relate to the harm which 
would result to our country during these 
precarious times. 

First, as to the employees themselves, 
the proposed coverage would mean un- 
employment. There are a number of let- 
ters in my files from retail and service 
businessmen in Florida indicating that 
their work forces would be curtailed by 
such an artificial floor on wages. I feel 
confident that other Senators have re- 
ceived similar correspondence from busi- 
nesses in their own States. The tragedy 
of such unemployment, Mr. President, 
would be that it would principally affect 
marginal workers who would have great 
difficulty in finding other employment. 
Small as their present wages may be, 
they are in accord with the economic 
realities. ‘The consequences to these 
people of disregarding their productivity 
in fixing their wages would be to take 
away their opportunities for earning a 
living. 

A number of surveys have clearly 
shown that this would be the natural 
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consequence of wage-hour coverage of 
retail and service businesses. In the re- 
port of the Department of Labor on the 
effects of the 1955 minimum wage in- 
crease the following conclusion was 
stated: 

The Wage and Hour Division’s studies of 
the economic effects of the $1 minimum 
wage show that, during the period of ad- 
justment to the higher minimum, there were 
significant declines in employment in most 
of the low-wage industry segments studied. 


That is a statement by the Secretary 
of Labor. who himself had strongly sup- 
ported the changes made. 

A survey reported in the January 1961 
edition of Nation’s Business reports the 
conclusions of retail establishments scat- 
tered throughout the Nation that exten- 
sion of coverage would compel them to 
reduce their work forces. 

A survey conducted by the Charleston, 
W. Va., Chamber of Commerce showed 
that wage-hour coverage for retailers 
would mean a loss of a total of approxi- 
mately 159 employees in 25 retail estab- 
lishments studied in Charleston. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield, or would 
my interruption break the continuity of 
his remarks? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield, 
provided that the time for yielding will 
come out of the time on the bill allotted 
to the proponents. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is agreeable. 

Reference has been made to a survey 
of retail establishments in Charleston, 
W. Va. The findings were, in part, the 
reason for correspondence in which I 
have participated. The subject encom- 
passes certain letters exchanged be- 
tween Robert S. Baer, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Charleston, 
W. Va., Chamber of Commerce and the 
senior Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. Baer wrote not only as a mem- 

ber of the board of directors of that 
worthwhile business organization, but 
also he addressed his letter to me in his 
capacity as the representative of the 
mercantile division of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. A copy of his 
communication was thoughtfully and 
properly provided to the knowledgeable 
Senator from Florida, who is now speak- 
ing. I have replied to Mr. Baer, and 
have provided the Senator with a 
copy of my response. Mr. Baer wrote 
me in a temperate and thoughtful man- 
ner, and I have attempted to reply in 
kind. 
It seems appropriate that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at the 
proper place in the Recorp, which would 
seem to be at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the illustrious Senator from 
Florida, the communication to me by 
Mr. Baer and my reply to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr.HOLLAND. Another way in which 
this proposed coverage would hurt the 
American worker, for which it is alleg- 
edly proposed, would be through infla- 
tion. Those who would be so fortunate 
as to retain their positions at the higher 
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wage rates would find themselves fight- 
ing a losing battle against an ever-rising 
cost of living. They would find them- 
selves robbed of the purchasing power of 
the dollars which they have set aside to 
meet emergencies and to provide for 
their old age. This would be an inevi- 
table consequence of increasing the cost 
of retailing which would be reflected in 
prices of goods sold at retail. 

Besides these detriments to the Amer- 
ican worker, this extension of coverage 
would result in great damage to the re- 
tail and service employer. That Federal 
wage-hour coverage is not appropriate 
by its very nature to local retail and serv- 
ice businesses was recognized when the 
act was first enacted in 1938. President 
Roosevelt, in requesting this legislation, 
said: 

Although a goodly portion of the goods of 
American industry move in interstate com- 
merce and will be covered by the legislation 
which we recommend, there are many purely 
local pursuits and services which no Federal 
legislation can effectively cover. 


There are many characteristics of local 
retail and service establishments which 
distinguish them from the type of activ- 
ity which has been predominant in the 
act’s coverage. Retailers in widely sepa- 
rated locations are seldom, if ever, in 
competition with each other, as is the 
case with manufacturers. Retailing is 
subject to the unpredictable habits of 
customers, and a retailer cannot control 
the output and productivity of his em- 
ployees as effectively as can a manufac- 
turer. In retailing there are large num- 
bers of learners, older people, housewives, 
and young people. If we disregard these 
vital differences, we will be causing great 
hardship upon small local retail and 
service enterprises. 

Some people have received the impres- 
sion that the only objection to local re- 
tail and service coverage is to the wage 
provisions. Equally obnoxious to the 
average retailer would be the unneces- 
Sary overtime complications which would 
be encountered with reference to em- 
ployees who already receive much more 
than the proposed $1.25 minimum. 
Overtime regulations are extremely com- 
plex and the burden of compliance would 
be very great. 

Perhaps even more important, Mr. 
President, than the adverse effect of this 
proposed coverage upon the individual 
American employee and employer would 
be its adverse effect upon our Nation as 
a whole. The proposed extension of 
coverage is in direct conflict with three 
great national objectives which have 
been announced as such by our new 
President and are now being pursued by 
the Congress. The first is to make better 
use of our human resources and to put 
the millions of unemployed Americans 
back into productive employment. The 
effect of minimum wage coverage for 
local retail and service businesses will 
be to force them to curtail their hours 
and to spread their sales personnel 
thinner. They will be more reluctant to 
hire the older people, who figure so 
prominently in unemployment statistics 
today. I recently received from Mr. J. 
E. Webb, a St. Petersburg, Fla., retailer, 
a letter regarding the effect of coverage 
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upon his employment policy. He re- 
ported that 583 of his 1,385 employees are 
over 50 years of age; that they are good 
employees and fine people, but tend to 
be slower than younger people; and 
that if his retail establishment were in- 
cluded in wage-hour coverage, he would 
be forced to—in his own words—“re- 
place the greater majority of these older 
people for younger help.” 

The second national objective which 
this proposed coverage would frustrate, 
Mr. President, is to combat inflation. 
This is a matter of extreme importance 
to America’s retired people, teachers, 
ministers, and white-collar workers, and 
to all others who must live on- small, 
fixed incomes. It is cruel, indeed, for 
us here in Congress to pass legislation 
which saps purchasing power from the 
dollars on which these people must de- 
pend. 

In the hearings on last year’s bill, 
President Meany, of the AFL-CIO, made 
the following candid statement: 

Let us begin by recognizing that the earn- 
ings of millions of American workers are 
keyed directly to the Federal minimum 
wage, 


Mr. Max Greenberg, president of the 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union, testified to like effect. 

Mr. President, during this debate lit- 
tle attention has been given to the un- 
questioned fact—as admitted at the 
hearings last year by two great leaders 
of organized labor—that wage structures 
for industrial workers who bargain col- 
lectively are keyed to, and are based 
upon, the minimum wage. This means: 
that if we enact the proposed extended 
coverage, we shall be forcing a spiral of 
wage raises for those who currently are 
receiving higher wages than the statu- 
tory minimum. This, in turn, will bring 
another round of inflation, which will 
bring great hardship and suffering to 
those who must depend upon savings 
and fixed salaries. 

Mr. President, we should not and we 
cannot minimize the importance of this 
point; namely, that when we are at- 
tempting to increase the minimum wage 
applicable to the employees of the great 
number of industries dealt with by the 
bill, we are advocating a spiral of in- 
creasing wages in all the other industries, 
and the result wili be a decrease in pur- 
chasing power and additional inflation 
which will cause the entire Nation to 
suffer. 

Inflation would also handicap us in 
pursuing our third important national 
objective at this time—namely, to re- 
verse the trend of the present unfavor- 
able balance of payments and to make 
our products competitive in world mar- 
kets. The inevitable consequence of 
artificial increases in costs of produc- 
tion is an increase in the price of Amer- 
ican goods in world markets. This puts 
the American businessman at a disad- 
vantage, and results in a decrease in 
exports. Such forced price increases 
also put him at a disadvantage within 
our own country, and lead to an increase 
in imports and to further competition 
from that source. Thus, there is a 
double setback for our country, in rela- 
tion to its balance of payments problem. 
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In addition to the unwisdom of the 
proposed coverage from the standpoint 
of these three important objectives, it 
would also be unwise from the standpoint 
of adding additional administrative 
burdens to an already overburdened 
Federal Government. It is axiomatic 
that the most crucial functions of the 
Federal Government today are the con- 
duct of foreign affairs and the mainte- 
nance of an adequate Defense Establish- 
ment. 

When the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to regulate local businesses, it 
must spread its resources thinner and 
will jeopardize its ability to carry out 
effectively its primary functions. 

Finally, the proposed coverage would 
weaken the constitutional safeguards of 
our freedom. It flies in the face of 
Supreme Court decisions which have 
held attempted regulation of retail 
wages and hours invalid when the goods 
have “come to rest” within a State. Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, such as Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, have pointed out in learned 
opinions that unless there is a strict 
differentiation between that which has 
a direct effect and that which has only 
an indirect effect upon interstate com- 
merce, the interstate commerce clause 
becomes all-encompassing and there 1s 
no effective limit upon Federal regula- 
tion under the interstate commerce 
clause. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge my colleagues to support my 
amendment and to defeat this proposed 
coverage. If we do not do so, we shall 
be visiting undesirable consequences 
upon Americans who work or aspire to 
work in such businesses, upon the 
owners of those businesses, and upon 
our Nation as a whole. 

Mr. President, Senators are attempt- 
ing to tamper with something which has 
been a part of this legislation since 1938. 
It was made such, first, by implication 
and by the statements of its original 
authors and sponsors and, second, by 
specific amendment voted by an over- 
whelming vote of Congress in 1949. 

We scarcely have had an opportunity 
to explain the many differences between 
the treatment now proposed and that 
which is soundly used in existing law, 
which has been time tested, and on 
which the courts have repeatedly pro- 
nounced their verdicts. Yet this meas- 
ure would bring disaster to many, many 
employees and employers in the Nation. 

Mr. President, I cannot conclude my 
brief remarks without saying that, in 
my opinion, those who seek to bring 
local businesses which serve both their 
communities and the Nation under con- 
trol and regimentation from Washing- 
ton, do themselves a disservice, do the 
Nation a disservice, and do the employ- 
ers and the employees a disservice; and 
they also do a very great disservice to 
the Members of Congress, who already 
are overburdened and are unable to give 
the full measure of attention which they 
should give to matters of national de- 
fense, international relations, the bal- 
ance of payments, and other matters 
which concern all of us so gravely and 
relate to the continuance and the pros- 
'Perity of our great Nation. 
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Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not take this unfortunate and ill-advised 
step. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Charleston, W. Va., April 12, 1961. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Member, U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Although I have 
already written you on the subject of the 
proposed minimum wage legislation as it 
will affect our own retail establishments, it 
seems to me that you should have the bene- 
fit of a last minute check of 25 or more 
leading retail establishments here in 
Charleston showing the reduced employment 
that would occur in these establishments if 
the minimum wage law was made to apply 
to local retailing and the minimum raised 
from $1 to $1.25. 

Last Friday we asked the chief executive 
Officers of each of these establishments three 
questions: 

1. Do you think inclusion of local re- 
tailers under Federal wage-hour coverage, 
even if it involves no increase in minimum 
wages at this time, is necessary or desirable? 

2. If retailers are included, would it re- 
sult in any reduction in your regular, full- 
time employment, with minimum raised to 
$1.25 or even $1.15 per hour? 

3. If a minimum wage increase would 
cause a reduction in your full-time employ- 
ment, approximately how many of your em- 
ployees would be dropped to compensate for 
increased operation costs? 

With practically no exceptions all of them 
answered “No” to No. 1. The single excep- 
tion was the Sears, Roebuck store whose 
executive said this would have to be deter- 
mined at the head offices of the company. 

With the exceptions of Sears and Mont- 
gomery Ward, practically every one of these 
retailers said any increase above $1 per hour 
would affect their cost of operation and re- 
sult in reduced employment, or reduced 
hours for some present full-time employees, 
or both. 

The third-question answers reveal the spe- 
cific number of jobs (possibly 185) that 
would be eliminated if the proposed in- 
crease in minimum wages was applied to 
these stores. 

You see, Senator, even though the bill 
contains an exemption of firms doing less 
than $1 million or more volume, every re- 
tail executive knows that next year, or the 
year after that, it is a simple matter to re- 
duce the exemption to $500,000, then $250,- 
000, and then to strike it out entirely. 

Once the people of Federal supervision is 
applied to any phase of retailing it can be 
developed to apply to every phase. It has 
already been demonstrated that politically 
ambitious people are not hesitant to use this 
lure with which to influence votes. 

It seems to me, Senator, that many of our 
legislators overlook the point that there is 
a substantial amount of part-time employ- 
ment, as well as employment at full time, 
which can, under a pinch of increased op- 
erational costs, be eliminated. 

The question is not whether $40 a week 
is a living wage or even a decent wage. 
Thousands of persons work at wage levels 
below this as a means of augumenting fam- 
ily income. They live at home and are not 
required to feed themselves and this 
augumented income which the family en- 
joys is the difference in many cases between 
having a car, radio, TV, and other luxuries. 

Nobody contends that $40 a week is a 
living wage. It takes a lot of careful living 
to feed and clothe oneself within that. But 
it is a tremendous helping wage when con- 
solidated with that of other members of 
the family. It is this type of family con- 
solidation of income that often means a car, 
a TV, and many other comforts that would 
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not otherwise be possible. Here is where 
your proposed minimum wage law extended 
into the retail field will adversely affect 
thousands of persons here in West Virginia. 

Another hidden gimmick of this mini- 
mum wage increase is its effect on other em- 
ployee-cost levels. If the wages of one 
group of employees are increased, in time 
every echelon above that level expects the 
employer to maintain the same differential 
as formerly prevailed between the minimum 
compensation and his salary. All this adds 
substantially to operation costs. 

Finally, Senator, even though the bill 
should exempt all retailers except those do- 
ing $1 million or more, take a look at the 
summary which is enclosed. Five stores, 
each of which we know do well over a mil- 
lion annually, would account for the elimi- 
nation of 125 out of a possible total of 184 
jobs that would be cut out. It is really in 
these large employing stores, Senator, that 
the greatest damage to employment would 
be done. One of these stores can eliminate 
as many jobs as 15 or 20 smaller establish- 
ments. 

There is no strong public demard from 
any source that we know of for the raising 
of minimum wage from $1.00 to $1.25 or 
even to $1.15 because it is not a question of 
cost-of-living standard, primarily, but 
rather one of family income. Nearly every 
store affected will either reduce employ- 
ment, or reduce hours of employment for 
hourly wage people, or both. The average 
retail margin of profit at the present time will 
not absorb, in most instaces, the increased 
operating costs which will be imposed by 
unnecessary and unjustifiable extension of 
Federal minimum wages jurisdiction into 
the field of local retailing where it has been 
carefully and specifically excluded by law for 
nearly 25 years. 

Keep in mind, Senator, that this is a sur- 
vey of but a few of the hundreds of retail es- 
tablishments in Kanawha County, and of 
the thousands in West Virginia. 

I sincerely hope you will find it possible 
in your considered appraisal of this legis- 
lation to oppose the inclusion of retailers. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT S. BAER, 
Member of Board of Directors represent- 
ing Retail “A” (Mercantile) Division, 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce. 
APRIL 17, 1961. 
Mr. Rosert S. Barr, 
Retail “A” Division, Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. Baer: Your very thoughtful let- 
ter of April 12 raises a number of issues, and 
though we disagree on several points, I shall 
answer your questions as specifically and 
candidly as possible. 

You will note that I have included ex- 
cerpts of material from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which were part of the debate on 
the fair labor standards amendments, and 
though I do not wish to burden you with 
unnecessary reading, you will find the mate- 
rial relevant. 

In answer to the assumptions of para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of page 2 of your letter, allow 
me to quote from remarks which I have pre- 
pared for the Senate debate on this topic: 

“Finally, I refer to the fears expressed by 
some concerning the inherent danger of es- 
tablishing a dollar volume as the criterion 
of interstate commerce. If the present Con- 
gress is free to establish $1 million as the 
cutoff figure, what, it is argued, is to prevent 
a future Congress from lowering this figure 
to $500,000 or even $250,000? Or conversely, 
what is to prevent a future Congress of a 
more conservative cast from raising the fig- 
ure to $10 million?” 

“In light of a fairly consistent and long- 
term movement toward a higher unit level of 
business activity and a rise in the cost of 
living, there is little likelihood that a future 
Congress will lower the cutoff figures pro- 
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by this measure. Nor, in view of the 
political realities and the general history of 
such legislation, is there much probability 
of these figures being substantially raised.” 

I have deleted some from the remarks as 
they will be delivered, but the above state- 
ment is sufficient to indicate my views. I will 
add also that as part of the record of the 
debate, these remarks will indicate the legis- 
lative intent of the measure and will thus 
serve as a guide for its administration and 
future interpretation. 

I would comment, merely in passing, with 
regard to the seeming contradiction between 
your assertion in the same paragraph (p. 2, 
par. 4) that “politically ambitious people 
are not hesitant to use this lure,” and your 
assertion (p. 3, par. 3) that “there is no 
strong public demand from any source for 
the raising of minimum wage.” If there is 
no strong public demand for it—and there 
is some truth to this statement—I fail to see 
how it can be advantageous for the “politi- 
cally ambitious” to support it. 

I do not believe your remark was intended 
personally, and I have not thus interpreted 
it. However, this one rather disparaging 
comment does less than justice to the mod- 
erate and dispassionate tone of your letter 
as a whole, and I suspect that it does not 
do justice to your own understanding of the 
issues involved. 

Regarding the general position you ex- 
pressed of the resultant effect on unem- 
ployment of enactment of the measure in 
question, I do not question the results of 
your poll of local retailers. However, I do 
question these figures as a basis for a flat 
prediction of what in fact will happen. And 
for this reason: without for a moment ques- 
tioning the individual integrity of any of 
the persons responding to the questionnaire, 
it would seem highly plausible to assume 
that a person already opposed to the enact- 
ment of this law would quite naturally put 
a rather dark or gloomy interpretation upon 
its effect on his own enterprise. It is quite 
possible that those who find a cut in the 
work force as the most feasible means of 
economizing operations, within the present 
hypothetical view of the situation, might 
discover other means when confronted with 
the actual administration of such a law. 

Even if this did not prove to be the case 
in any given instance of those you have 
polled, this would seem to be the history 
of our experience with such legislation on 
a Nationwide basis. That is, one cannot 
state with any measure of certainty, based 
on our previous experience, that the pro- 
posed measure would cause increased un- 
employment. (See the enclosed REcorpD ex- 
cerpt, exhibit 1, sec. (a), pars. (ii) and 
(iv) ). 

Regarding your reference (p. 2, pars. 6 and 
7 of your letter) to $40 a week as a “helping 
wage,” I do not question that there are 
many who work at this level or below who 
are merely augmenting a family income and 
are not dependent solely on $40 a week or 
less for their livelihood. But I would re- 
spectfully remind you that those who are 
engaged in such work as supplementary to 
the principal source of family income are 
also competing in the same labor market 
against many thousands for whom such a 
wage is the only source of income. If they 
can be hired at this price, it depresses the 
wage level for all employed in such work, 
including those for whom it is the entire 
livelihood. 

On page 3, paragraph 1, you refer to the 
“hidden gimmick” of the proposed measure 
in “its effect on other employee-cost levels.” 
I am familiar with the argument that an 
increase in the minimum wage will contrib- 
ute to an “inflationary spiral” in the wage 
level. While this view has been stanchly 
advanced by many groups which have ap- 
peared before the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, I have not yet seen the 
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argument documented. Until it is, the posi- 
tion rests upon purely assumptive grounds. 

Even if subsequent events do indeed jus- 
tify this assumption, the argument must be 
weighed in balance against the benefits 
brought to some 4,300,000 workers and their 
families who now subsist, or attempt to, on 
a@ substandard wage. I cannot escape the 
knowledge that there are 21 States with no 
minimum wage law at all, only 16 with a law 
providing up to a $1 minimum for some in- 
dustries, and the remainder with laws which 
establish the minimum as low as 16 cents an 
hour. 

Finally, I am quite puzzled by the distinc- 
tion you raise (p. 3, par. 3), with the state- 
ment that “it is not a question of cost-of- 
living standard, primarily, but rather one of 
family income.” I am not at all confident 
that I understand this meaning of this as- 
sertion, but I presume it refers to your pre- 
vious comment concerning a “helping wage.” 
If so, it is a distinction without a difference, 
since it is in large measure due to the cost 
of living that many families can no longer 
subsist on the income of a single wage earner, 
especially among those workers who are not 
protected by minimum wage laws. It seems 
to me that you are simply using different 
language to refer to the same problem. 

I do not wish to seem unsympathetic to 
the very genuine problems of retail mer- 
chants. Nor do I deny that there may 
be some rather difficult adjustments to make 
in the area that you have indicated. But 
I have not lightly assumed my responsibili- 
ties in this matter. After many, many hours 
of thought and study, and after listening to 
hours of testimony before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee I have come 
to the conclusion that the measure as re- 
ported by our committee represents the best 
compromise of the many conflicting claims 
and interests. And as such, I believe it rep- 
resents the best interests of the people of 
West Virginia as well as the Nation. 

I regret that we cannot agree on this 
matter, but I appreciate the temperate and 
thoughtful manner in which you have pre- 
sented the position of the retail merchants. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

Cc: Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Earlier, the Senator 
from Michigan pointed out that in New 
York, Texas, California, Pennsylvania, 
and other States there are stores which 
operate solely within the States in which 
they are located; and he said that un- 
less Federal legislation in this field is 
enacted, the minimum wages paid in 
those States will not be regulated. I 
asked him whether it is within the power 
of the individual States to pass laws, 
based upon the judgment of their respec- 
tive legislatures, that will fix the mini- 
mum wages to be paid by the businesses 
within those States. The answer was 
not responsive to my question; but, in 
effect, it was stated that the States have 
not acted, and that therefore the Fed- 
eral Congress must act. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida to comment on that general sub- 
ject, if he will. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My first comment is 
that the first State the Senator named— 
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New York—has acted. It has a mini- 
mum-wage structure which applies in 
great measure to the workers in that 
State. 

I am not familiar with what has been 
done in the other States mentioned. 

The second factor is that 20-odd States 
have acted. The third factor is that I 
am perfectly willing to conclude that 
legislatures which have found no neces- 
sity for acting in their States know a 
great deal more about the problems of 
their people than we do here in Wash- 
ington, whose shoulders are already 
overburdened with matters of national 
defense and the like. I am perfectly 
willing to leave it to the legislature in my 
own State, and the legislature in the 
State of Ohio, and legislatures in other 
States, because they are in touch with 
their people and know what their prob- 
lems are. 

I yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota (I[Mr. 
Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I rise to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

Last year both the Senate and the 
House labored long hours trying to find 
language to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that would bring retailers 
and the service trades under this act 
without doing grave damage to thousands 
of fine business organizations through- 
out the country. I need not relate here 
the long hours of debate, the substitu- 
tions and amendments that were made 
to both the House and Senate bills. In 
the final analysis, the conference com- 
mittee could not agree, and the legisla- 
tion died with the closing of the session. 

The events of last year are now being 
repeated, which leads me to the conclu- 
sion that it is very difficult to amend an 
act that was designed to cover manufac- 
turers operating in interstate commerce 
and make it apply to retailers who are 
not in interstate commerce. That is our 
problem, and we are not going to find 
any solution, in my opinion, unless we 
decide to inflict serious restrictions upon 
many fine small businessmen and saddle 
them with increased costs that they can- 
not bear. 

We have one bill before us that would 
determine coverage on the basis of gross 
sales annually. In other words, the ad- 
ministration-backed bill, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. McNamara], says 
that if a store does $1 million in annual 
sales, it is per se in interstate commerce 
and should be brought under the control 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. At the 
same time, this bill says that if a store 
next door does business of $999,999, it is 
not in interstate commerce and should 
not be covered. 

This does not conform to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of interstate com- 
merce as meaning trading across State 
lines, which was the original basis of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. If coverage 
under the act is based on sales volume, 
for example, a store in Bismarck, located 
in almost the center of my home State 
of North Dakota, could be considered as 
engaging in interstate commerce even 
though it did not trade across State lines. 
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It seems to me that any test based upon 
sales volume is replete with all kinds of 
inequities that would do damage to 
thousands of American firms. 

Another approach to this problem 
proposes that the test be based upon an 
er terprise having two or more establish- 
ments in two or more States. I think, 
here again, we would be creating havoc 
in hundreds of communities. There are 
many fine multiunit operations all over 
the country. Many have one or two 
stores in a neighboring State. Some of 
these stores are very small stores in 
small communities; yet they would be 
covered by this approach, while another 
store doing $50 to $100 million or more 
would not be covered simply because the 
operation was confined to one State. 
The effect of such an amendment would 
be to create all kinds of serious situa- 
tions, some so serious that firms would 
be forced out of business. 

For some reason, many people believe 
that purely local enterprises should be 
brought under Federal control despite 
the fact that those who drafted the 
original Fair Labor Standards Act in 
1939 clearly stated that local retailing 
should not be covered by this act. It 
seems to me that this is a problem for 
local and State governments. Are we 
to say to the States that we in Washing- 
ton are much better fitted to establish 
the wages local employees in a retail 
store should be paid and how many 
hours they should work, regardless of the 
size of the community or the type of 
work involved? The economic condi- 
tions throughout the country are not 
uniform. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I think we should ponder 
these questions very seriously. To me, 
we are in danger of doing harm to 
American business firms who hire thou- 
sands of people. To pass this legislation 
would mean a loss in jobs. Prices would 
have to be raised to cover increased la- 
bor costs. I think the employees of 
such business institutions in my State 
are, for the most part, satisfied with 
their present working conditions. I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Ho.ianb], which 
would leave the retail and service ex- 
emption intact. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from North Cero- 
lina (Mr. Ervin] 10 minutes. Then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Kansas, 
and then to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think 
that the most accurate definition of the 
purpose of the Constitution of the 
United States ever given was that which 
appears in the great case of Texas 
against White, wherein Chief Justice 
Chase said: 

The Constitution in all of its provisions 
looks to an indestructible Union composed 
of indestructible States. 


I revere that concept of the Constitu- 
tion. For that reason, I favor the Fed- 
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eral Government regulating the matters 
which are committed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution, and the 
State governments regulating the mat- 
ters which are committed to the States 
by the Constitution. 

I think it is essential for us to pre- 
serve both the Union and the States, 
not only because our Constitution ex- 
pects us to do so, but for an additional 
reason. One of the greatest judges who 
ever sat upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States was Justice Brandeis; 
and Judge Learned Hand, in speaking 
of Justice Brandeis, said that Justice 
Brandeis on one occasion had made this 
great utterance: 

The States are the only breakwater against 
the everpounding surf which threatens to 
submerge the individual and destroy the 
only society in which personality can exist. 


I believe that to be true, and I believe 
that not only would the States be de- 
stroyed, but also that the development 
of human personality would be pre- 
vented if we should concentrate in 
Washington all of the powers of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, under the Constitution 
of the United States, the Congress has 
the right to regulate interstate com- 
merce. I believe that power should be 
exercised by the Federal Government, 
and therefore I have always favored the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, which 
imposes minimum wages and regulates 
the hours of labor in those industries 
employing persons engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. 

For that reason, I have welcomed the 
opportunity to vote for an increase in 
the minimum wages of those already 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which is restricted to a field al- 
lotted to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The pending bill proposes to go a 
vast distance beyond the commerce 
clause as it has heretofore been inter- 
preted. It has been recognized in hun- 
dreds of opinions of the courts of this 
land that, where goods which have been 
shipped in interstate commerce have 
come to rest within a State, the power 
of the Federal Government to regulate 
the handling of those goods has ceased, 
and that the power to act belongs ex- 
clusively to the States. 

It has also been recognized times with- 
out number that selling goods within 
the borders of a State is a local business 
which can be regulated only by the State 
legislature of the State in which the 
business is conducted. 

The bill would go far beyond that. 
In my opinion, the bill is subject to grave 
concern as to its constitutionality on at 
least two different grounds. 

First, Mr. President, the bill would 
make classifications which are without 
rhyme or reason with respect to busi- 
nesses which are to come within the 
coverage of the law. The Consti- 
tution of the United States contains the 
fifth amendment, and the fifth amend- 
ment contains a due process clause which 
is binding upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held, in scores of cases, that 
the due process clause of the fifth 
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amendment prohibits the Congress from 
making any classification in regulations 
which is arbitrary in nature. 

All the classifications in the bill, so 
far as additional coverage is concerned, 
are arbitrary and without legal rhyme 
or reason—and without, I also say, eco- 
nomic rhyme or reason. 

Why should subsection (1) of the bill, 
as set out on page 14, provide the law 
will apply to retail or service establish- 
ments if their cash registers register 
gross annual sales of a million dollars 
only if they acquire in interstate ship- 
ments goods worth $25,000, and then 
provide in the next subsection (2), that 
the law will apply to certain kinds of 
service establishments—namely, laun- 
dries—if they have an annual gross 
business of a million dollars regardless 
of whether they receive any goods 
shipped in interstate commerce? 

That is a classification for coverage 
purpose which is without rhyme or rea- 
son. 

Let us consider the next subsection— 
subsection (3). The bill would have the 
law apply to street, suburban, or inter- 
urban electric railways or local trolleys 
or motor bus carriers even if they did 
not take in a single penny of revenue 
during the course of the year. What is 
the rhyme and what is the reason for 
making that kind of classification as be- 
tween transportation agencies on the one 
hand and retail or service establishments 
on the other? 

Let us consider the fifth subsection. 
This seeks to apply the law to those who 
are engaged in the construction indus- 
try if their annual gross receipts total 
$350,000. What is the rhyme or the 
reason for making these people subject 
to the law only if they gross $350,000, 
whereas those who are engaged in the 
operation of the transportation facilities 
described in subsection (3), are to be 
covered regardless of whether they take 
in anything? And now how is that to be 
reconciled with the $1 million annual 
gross sales requirement for retail or serv- 
ice establishments? 

Then let us consider subsection 6. 
This would bring within the coverage 
of the law any gasoline service estab- 
lishment if the annual gross volume of 
sales of such establishment are as much 
as $250,000. 

Mr. President, if the Congress can reg- 
ulate business upon such arbitrary 
grounds as these, then the Congress 
would have equally as much power to 
put one kind of an income tax on a red- 
headed man, and another kind of an 
income tax on a bald-headed man, and 
another kind of an income tax on a man 
who has pretty, light-colored hair like 
my good friend from Michigan. ‘There 
would be as much rhyme and reason in 
distinctions of that character as there is 
in the distinctions made in the coverage 
provisions of the bill. 

There is another serious constitutional 
question involved. I do not reflect on 
anybody when I say this, except perhaps 
on the legal draftsmen of the bill. I refer 
Senators to subsection (s) on page 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Carolina 
has expired. 


en 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, 1 
yield to the Senator 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. The subsection under- 
takes to define an enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, and says that even 
though the goods in question may have 
come to rest within the boundaries of 
the State and are handled within the 
boundaries of that State, the man who 
has an employee who handles the goods 
is subject to the law because he has 
engaged in interstate commerce, which 
is not true, or because he has engaged 
in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, which is not true. 

The question is, Can Congress, by in- 
dulging in a legislative prevarication, 
extend the coverage of the Constitution 
of the United States? That is a serious 
constitutional question. 

Let me illustrate how far this would 
extend if it could be sustained. If one 
were to operate a shoeshine parlor and 
employed a shoeshine boy who handled 
a rag to hit up the shine on the shoe, 
which rag had been torn out of a bale 
which had been moved at some time in 
the past in interstate commerce, or who 
used polish which had been shipped in 
interstate commerce, then such an em- 
ployer would come within the coverage 
of the law as soon as the Congress de- 
cided to eliminate the dollar limitations. 

The dollar limitations do not confer 
upon the Congress any power to act un- 
der the interstate commerce clause. 
Congress must possess the power to act 
independently under the interstate com- 
merce clause, and can use dollar limita- 
tions when such power exists merely to 
exclude businesses which are so small 
as to have no real impact on interstate 
commerce, or to include businesses 
which are so large as to have a real im- 
pact upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from North Carolina 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, although 
some of our brethren say there is no 
question of constitutional law involved 
in respect to the bill, there are two seri- 
ous questions of constitutional law in- 
volved. 

First, can Congress establish such ar- 
bitrary classifications with regard to 
businesses to which the law is to extend 
as those set out in the bill? 

Second, can Congress extend the cov- 
erage of the Constitution of the United 
States by uttering in its legislation a 
legislative prevarication which is abso- 
lutely not true? 

The Holland amendment clearly elim- 
inates both of these questions, and makes 
the bill constitutionally sound. For this 
reason, I shall vote for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

The basic issue involved in the fight 
against the proposed coverage of re- 
tailing by the Federal wage and hour 
law is whether we shall permit further 
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encroachment upon local and State af- 
fairs, by a centralized Government. 

The recorded history of the act is clear, 
with respect to the initial philosophy be- 
hind its enactment in 1938. The legal 
basis for the act was and is that Congress 
has the right to prevent the transporta- 
tion of goods in interstate commerce, 
when such goods are the product of so- 
called underpaid labor. The law was 
enacted to cover the “sweatshop” and the 
exploitation of human labor in time of 
high unemployment. 

Senator Black, now Justice Black of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, who introduced 
the act in the Senate, made it abundant- 
ly clear that it was not the intent to pro- 
vide legislation to fix minimum wages 
and maximum hours in all the varied 
peculiarly local business units of this 
country. «Gade pointed out that it was the 
prevailing, if not the unanimous senti- 
ment, of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee at that time that— 

Business of a purely local type which 
serves a particular community and which 
does not send their products into the streams 
of interstate commerce, can be better reg- 
ulated by the laws of the community and 
of the State in which the business units 
operate. 


The philosophy of this act could not 
have been more clearly stated as being 
based upon the interstate commerce 
clause and as being intentionally kept 
away from any application to business 
that operated within the State line. 

The original act exempted “any em- 
ployee engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of 
whose selling or servicing is in intra- 
state commerce.” 

Basically this was the language of- 
fered as an amendment to the original 
bill when it was debated in the House 
in 1938 by Representative CELLER, of New 
York. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
House had been assured by Mrs. Norton, 
then chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, that the law would not be ap- 
plied to retail and service trades, Repre- 
sentative CELLER insisted: 

Dissolve all doubt, dispel all chances of 
misinterpretation, accept it (his amend- 
ment) and then retail drygoods, retail 
butchering, retail groceries, retail clothing 
stores, department stores will all be 
exempted. 


The amendment was accepted. 

The 1949 changes to the wage-hour 
law concerning exemptions were brought 
on by the hopeless confusion which 
existed at that time, as a result of court 
rulings and administrative interpre- 
tations. Tens of thousands of establish- 
ments, which had been traditionally 
recognized as retail, were in doubt, as to 
whether the law applied to them. 

In 1949, the act was amended and 
clarified to clearly grant the exemption 
originally intended. 

Every legislative proposal to extend 
the coverage of the act has been based 
on the technique of segregating the 
large retailer, along with multistore 
companies, from the great body of re- 
tailing, placing the segment of the in- 
dustry under the present exemption. 

Comparisons are drawn of wages paid 
in manufacturing, with those paid by 
the retail and service trades, with little 
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attention paid to the reasons for the 
differences. I would like to point out 
three sound reasons for this difference. 

First, because of the nature of retail- 
ing and service operations, these indus- 
tries are not susceptible to the same 
productivity potentialities as is the man- 
ufacturing field through investments in 
laborsaving machinery and equipment. 
The fixing of a legal minimum wage by 
Government without any objective re- 
lationship to productivity by the em- 
ployees is economically unsound. 

Second, a large proportion of the re- 
tail labor force is unskilled or low- 
skilled. It includes many young people, 
many women and many older people. 
Yes, even handicapped people who can- 
not find a place in our industrial enter- 
prise. 

Third, retailers in one section of the 
country do not compete with those in 
another. That is not true of manufac- 
turers. They may be in competition 
with each other no matter where their 
respective factories are located. As a 
step toward equalizing industrial costs, 
a case can be made for a Federal mini- 
mum wage law which ignores varying 
living costs in different localities. But 
the same reasons do not exist for ignor- 
ing that basic factor in the case of retail 
labor costs. Hence, Congress in the 
past framed the retail exemptions ac- 
cordingly. 

A uniform Federal minimum wage 
fails to recognize basic differences be- 
tween metropolitan areas and medium 
and small communities. Economic 
needs and living conditions differ. 

The establishment of a retail mini- 
mum wage for a retailer who operates 
in New York and then apply the same 
minimum wage to employees operating 
stores in the Great Plains areas of Kan- 
sas in towns such as Kinsley, Baxter 
Springs or Pratt would be entirely un- 
fair and unrealistic. The minimum 
wage might actually be too low in New 
York but at the same time result in 
closing retail establishments in small 
communities in any State. 

Retailing, regardless of ownership or 
size, is strictly a local operation depend- 
ent upon local conditions, cost of living, 
varies from community to community, 
which in turn determines the cost to 
employ help. 

Some stores sell high-priced merchan- 
dise; others feature a moderate-price 
line. The experience and skill and the 
potential productivity of employees in 
these stores is different. If the retailer 
is in downtown Chicago, the stores are 
bigger and busier. Employees’ produc- 
tivity is higher and wage rates reflect 
this. If the retailer is in a courthouse 
town in rural Kansas, far away from the 
metropolitan areas, the wage structure 
is at a lower level. 

Retailing needs people of varied abili- 
ties and skills. In variety stores, for ex- 
ample, sales of $7 per employee-hour, is 
considered good performance by a sales- 
girl who sells such items as ribbon, 
thread, stationery, and so forth. To sell 
such items does not require any unusual 
skill, such as is necessary on the part of 
a salesgirl in a department store where 
high-price items of clothing are sold and 
where sales of $7 per hour would mean 
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bankruptcy for the store. Because of 
this marked difference, variety stores are 
able to use much more marginal help 
than could be used in a department 
store. 

If the $1 minimum becomes effective, 
it would mean first, that all covered 
workers in a community would first be 
paid $1 and ultimately $1.25. Retailers 
would have to increase the wages of any 
person receiving less regardless of what 
work the employees did, or how much 
the particular work contributed to the 
success of the enterprise. The covered 
employer in a community would be 
forced to raise the salary of each and 
every employee who made more than $1 
an hour by an amount equal to the same 
percentage of the amount paid to the 
lowest paid employee. Retailing is no 
different from other industries when it 
comes to maintaining wage differentials 
dependent on skill and knowledge. 

Hence, if an employer by law is re- 
quired to raise an employee from 75 cents 
to $1, what happens to the employee 
who presently received $1.25 per hour 
in the same store? The answer is ob- 
vious. A proportionate increase must 
result. And where will the added costs 
come from? Certainly not out of pres- 
ent profits, for if my information is 
correct, current net profits from mer- 
chandising operations in the general 
merchandising field amounts to 2.4 per- 
cent of net sales. 

An extension of the minimum wage 
to retailing will result in two things: 
first, increase in prices by retailers to 
meet the additional operating costs, thus 
bringing about further inflation; or sec- 
ond, additional unemployment brought 
about by a reduction in sales help in 
order to hold selling costs. 

Marginal workers would have to be 
replaced; housewives and students seek- 
ing part-time jobs may find this type of 
employment no longer available. 

Many stores in retailing employ on a 
part-time and even on a full-time basis 
sales help whose ages range from 45 to 
65, also in many instances too old to 
secure employment in industry. Many 
of these employees may not be con- 
sidered as breadwinners but they need 
their jobs to supplement the family in- 
come. These people will have to go and 
many would be replaced by a younger 
group with more vitality and capacity 
for greater production. And what about 
the handicapped worker? What will 
happen to him? 

We in the Middle West believe in the 
free enterprise system, in _ business, 
where competition in a free economy is 
the final determining factor of prices, 
for our labors and the products we sell. 
In a free enterprise system such as ours 
we cannot legislate prosperity. It must 
be earned. 

Many now marginal firms will be 
forced out of business if this legislation 
is put into effect. A person without a 
job—and we presently have many unem- 
ployed—vwill not be helped by an increase 
in minimum wage or an extension in 
coverage. What we need most are jobs 
and jobs cannot be legislated. In fact, 
this legislation extended to retail and 
service establishments will create further 
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unemployment. Let us keep further 
Federal intervention away from the 
Main Streets of our towns and cities. If 
legislation is necessary to remedy local 
conditions, then let the States handle 
their own problems closer home where 
they are conversant with the details and 
the changing conditions. 

Federal laws must apply uniformly to 
all States regardless of need or condi- 
tions. State laws are geared to each 
State’s specific requirements. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 7 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to speak in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.ianp], and I should like to expound a 
little more in detail on one of the points 
he made in his opening remarks cover- 
ing a very technical and complex feature 
of the bill. 

I refer to the fact that the bill now 
before us requires that each newly 
covered employee in retail and service 
industries be compensated for his em- 
ployment in excess of the hours stated 
in the proposed bill at a rate not less 
than 1% times the regular rate at which 
he is employed. 

Many retail and service establish- 
ments are opened for long hours of 
every business day. The proposed bill 
establishes a workweek for retail and 
service employees of 44 hours during 
the 2d year from the effective date of 
its enactment, 42 hours during the 3d 
year, and 40 hours after the expiration 
of the 3d year. Every retail and service 
employee working longer that these stip- 
ulated hours in a workweek, and who is 
covered by the proposed legislation, 
must legally receive, under the terms of 
the bill, not less than 1% times the 
regular rate at which he is employed. 

The present law defines “regular rate” 
to include “all remuneration for em- 
ployment paid to, or on behalf of the 
employee,” except for payments of seven 
kinds specifically enumerated in the 
present act. The proposed bill does not 
make any basic change in this definition 
of “regular rate.” 

A serious problem arises over the ques- 
tion of what payments are included in 
the “regular rate” on which retail and 
service employers must calculate over- 
time compensation for each employee. 
I call to the attention of Senators that 
under the act regular rate includes 
much more than the basic hourly wage, 
salary or compensation of each em- 
ployee. When, and under what condi- 
tions, must so-called fringe benefits, 
extra compensation, and contributions 
paid by the employer on behalf of his 
employees be included in “regular 
rate?” 

We are dealing here with very techni- 
cal provisions of the present act. 
Whether or not these provisions have 
created major problems up until now, 
they most certainly will cause serious 
difficulties if retail and service employers 
become covered by the act as the main 
bill proposes. Complying with the over- 
time requirements of this law will be a 
complex problem for many retail and 
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service businesses which will be blan- 
11, under the act by the proposed 

ill. 

Most of these businesses do not have 
legal departments, nor do they regularly 
employ the administrative staff which 
will be required for their understand- 
ing and complying with the overtime 
provisions. Numerous technical, legal, 
and administrative requirements govern 
when an employer shall add fringe 
benefits, extra compensation, and con- 
tributions to regular rate on which over- 
time must be calculated. 

When do such fringe payments as 
prizes, gifts, awards, bonuses, and pay- 
ments covering pension, profit sharing, 
thrift, and savings plans, as well as pay- 
ments covering old age, retirement, life, 
accident or health insurance have to be 
added to the regular wage, salary or 
compensation of an employee to deter- 
mine his overtime compensation? 
Sometimes under the law such pay- 
ments are excluded from the regular 
rate. Sometimes such payments are 
included in the regular rate. 

If anyone doubts the complexities to 
which this kind of legislation can lead, 
I invite his attention to the income tax 
regulations, specifically section 1.402 (b) 
under retirement plans. This shows 
how complicated and almost impossible 
of enforcement this type of legislation 
can be. 

Many employers in retail and service 
businesses pay bonuses to their em- 
ployees. These bonuses are only ex- 
cluded from regular rate when they are 
what is termed discretionary. 

Section 7(d)(3) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provides that the regular 
rate shall not be deemed to include: 

(3) sums paid in recognition of services 
performed during a given period if either, 
(a) both the fact that payment is to be 
made and the amount of the payments are 
determined at the sole discretion of the em- 
ployer at or near the end of the period and 
not pursuant to any prior contract, agrce- 
ment, or promise causing the employee to 
expect such payments regularly; or (b) the 
payments are made pursuant to a bona fide 
profit-sharing plan or trust or bona fide 
thrift or savings plan, meeting the require- 
ments of the Administrator set forth in ap- 
propriate regulations which he shall issue, 
having due regard among other relevant 
factors, to the extent to which the amounts 
paid to the employee are determined without 
regard to hours of work, production, or 
efficiency. 


Consider the practical application of 
this complex rule to the thousands of en- 
terprises proposed to be covered by the 
proposed bill. How is a retailer to know 
when it will be considered that he has 
retained sole discretion with respect to 
a bonus payment and also with respect 
to the amount of that payment? Every 
word, deed or act of the employer during 
an employment interview would have to 
be considered. If he told a prospective 
employee almost anything concerning 
bonuses it could be construed that he had 
said something causing the employee to 
expect them. 

This would mean that such payment 
would have to be added to the “regular 
rate” on which overtime must be cal- 
culated. 
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Other very complex problems arise 
when payments in the nature of gifts 
made at Christmas time, or on other 
special occasions, or as reward for serv- 
ice, are excluded from regular rate. 
Similarly contributions made by an em- 
ployer pursuant to a plan for providing 
old age, retirement, life, accident or 
health insurance or similar benefits for 
employees. Sometimes payments made 
pursuant to a profit-sharing plan, or 
thrift or savings plan do not meet the 
requirements of the Administrator and 
therefore are included in the regular 
rate. 

Mr. President, under the pending bill, 
thousands of retail and service busi- 
nesses would be subjected to the costly 
and extremely difficult burden of com- 
plying with complex overtime require- 
ments. If the bill is enacted in its 
present form, it is inevitable that many 
of these businesses will find themselves 
in technical violation of the overtime 
provisions of the law, with all of the 
expense, litigation, and increased gov- 
ernmental policing it will entail. 

Any employer who violates the over- 
time provisions of the act is liable to 
the employee or employees affected for 
the amount of the unpaid overtime com- 
pensation, and an additional equal 
amount as liquidated damages. Action 
te collect such amount can be taken not 
only by the employee or employees con- 
cerned, but also by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

It is true that the pending measure 
would give retail and service businesses 
1 year after its enactment before any 
overtime provisions would apply. But I 
submit that these provisions, as stated 
in the present act, and as interpreted by 
the Administrator, are impracticable to 
comply with if the act is extended to 
retail and service businesses. 

The proponents of the proposed leg- 
islation have asserted that its primary 
purpose is to prevent substandard wages. 
A careful study of the bill will show that 
this is not its only purpose. Another 
purpose is to force upon businesses here- 
tofore exempt from the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, rigid, com- 
plex, and burdensome Federal control 
over wages and hours. Its effect will, 
moreover, be to discourage rather than 
encourage business growth. 

In conclusion I would say that, 
granted the prevention of substandard 
wages is a laudable objective, there is 
the old saying that the end does not jus- 
tify the means. The end objective of the 
bill, to prevent substandard wages, does 
not justify the emasculation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Clause and the Con- 
stitution, which I have sworn in my oath 
of office to uphold. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Iowa for 
bringing out a point which has beeen lit- 
tle discussed in the debate up to this 
time. I now yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the Holland amend- 
ment. The Holland amendment would 
wisely remove from coverage by the pro- 
posed bill retailers, launderers, and 
cleaners. 
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I am opposed to the provisions of the 
pending bill for several reasons. The 
first is that retailing is not interstate 
commerce. What authority is there for 
Congress to pass a law with regard to 
retailing? ‘The only provision of the 
Constitution under which it is assumed 
that Congress has the authority is arti- 
cle I, section 8, clause 3, which reads as 
follows: 

To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes. 


This clause does not provide that Con- 
gress shall have the power to regulate 
commerce within a State. It says 
“commerce among the several States.” 
“Among the several States” means in- 
terstate commerce. That is what the 
Constitution provides in clause 3 of sec- 
tion 8 of article I. 

Therefore, there is no constitutional 
basis for Congress to attempt to pass a 
law with regard to wages in retail sales 
as is now proposed in the Senate. Re- 
tail business is not commerce among the 
several States. It is a mistake to try to 
stretch the commerce clause in such a 
manner, for we are without constitu- 
tional authority to do so. 

The second reason why I am opposed 
to the provision of the proposed law is 
illustrated by a letter which I have re- 
ceived from a constituent in Columbia, 
S.C., dated April 10, 1961. This is typi- 
cal of many letters which I have re- 
ceived on the subject. It reads: 

Deak SENATOR THURMOND: Surveys in 
three major South Carolina cities show that 
if the $1.25 plus time and one-half for over- 
time bill should pass, an average of better 
than 10 percent of retail employees will 
lose their jobs. (See attached sheet.) 


I shall refer to the sheet in a few 
minutes. 


An old man my firm will release is now 
earning a minimum income but will not be 
worth the new rate and has little chance 
of finding a job at $1.25 per hour. 

The several young men to be released are 
making their way now but their department 
cannot stand any increase in cost and most 
of this work will have to be discontinued. 

It is quite apparent from past minimum 
wage laws that fewer people will be working 
to support more people on relief. Instead 
of helping labor, it only adds to the laborer’s 
tax burden. Many small firms will be badly 
hurt or forced to close. 

Should the man with lesser skill be told 
you cannot work unless you can earn $1.25 
per hour? 

Yours very truly, 
Rice Music Howse, 
EMERT S. RICE. 


That letter came from the operator of 
a retail store in the capital city of my 
State. That is what he thinks about the 
proposed legislation. I have received 
letter after letter along the same line 
from the proprietors of small businesses. 

Is it the intention of Congress to close 
little stores and turn all the business over 
to the big chainstores? Is it the inten- 
tion of Congress to grant a monopoly to 
a few big businesses in the Nation? The 
further we proceed along this line, the 
closer we shall come to doing exactly 
that. If a man owns a house which is 
vacant, will he raise the rent? Consid- 
ering all the unemployment we hear 
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about, is it planned to put more persons 
out of jobs? A great effort is being made 
now, it is said, to provide more employ- 
ment. Why seek to provide more em- 
ployment, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, plan to put more people out of 
work? 

In my hometown of Aiken, S.C., there 
is a small drugstore which employs 20 
persons. The owner of that store told 
me that many of his employees are high 
school boys and girls, and in the summer, 
college boys and girls. Also, some of his 
other employees are persons who are too 
old to work at most other jobs. I have 
seen them in the store. Some of them 
are disabled persons. The proprietor 
told me that if this bill be enacted, he 
will have to release all but eight em- 
ployees and operate on a self-service 
basis. Any action so drastic as to cause 
a small drugstore in my hometown to 
release 12 out of 20 employees is, it 
appears to me, unreasonable. 

According to the table which Mr. Rice 
attached to his letter, a survey was made 
in Columbia, S.C., among 27 employers, 
selected at random. Those 27 employers 
employ 2,189 persons. It is estimated 
that if the bill passes, the 27 employers 
will lay off 296 to 322 employees. 

A similar survey was made in Green- 
ville, S.C., among 25 employers employ- 
ing 1,796 persons. It is estimated that if 
the bill passes, from 175 to 247 employees 
in Greenville will be laid off. 

In Spartanburg, S.C., 19 employers 
were contacted at random. They em- 
ploy from 843 to 848 employees, a few 
of them part time. It is estimated that 
if the bill passes, 168 full-time employees 
and 13 part-time employees will be 
laid off. 

The statistics from those few cities and 
those few employees, I think, give a fair 
idea of the impact the bill will have on 
retail employment and the jobs of the 
clerks who work in the retail stores in 
South Carolina, and the same conse- 
quences will prevail across the country. 
It seems to me that it is very unwise to 
allow this retail coverage to remain in 
the bill. I sincerely hope the Holland 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida because it will ac- 
complish what I favor, and I think it will 
stop the distortion of the Constitution. 

So many persons have pointed out the 
inconsistencies in the bill and I wish to 
point out an additional inconsistency, 
one of the most ridiculous things that 
has even been attempted. On page 30, 
in the first proviso of paragraph (3), line 
4, we read: 

Provided, That 75 per centum of such 
establishment’s annual dollar volume of sales 
of such services is made to customers who 
are not engaged in a mining, manufacturing, 
transportation, commercial, or communica- 
tions business. 


It is unlikely that the courts will ever 
interpret the language in this way, 
nevertheless it can be construed in this 
fashion. Suppose a person engaged in 
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a mining, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, commercial, or communications 
business, sends his personal apparel to 
a laundry. It then becomes the laundry 
operator’s responsibility to determine 
whether or not the customer is engaged 
in any of those businesses. This for the 
reason that the test as specified by the 
language of the bill relates to the busi- 
ness in which the customer is engaged. 
It does not provide that the business be 
commercial—rather, the customer. 

So under a strict interpretation of the 
language, if a person sends his personal 
apparel to a laundry, and if he is en- 
gaged in any of the businesses I have 
enumerated, this would have to be con- 
sidered as a part of the 25 percent “com- 
mercial’ provision allowed the laundries. 

I point out the basic flaw in this kind 
of proposed legislation. Originally the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, provided, in paragraph 6(a): 

Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce at 
the following rates. 


It then becomes necessary to deter- 
mine what “production” means. So we 
refer to paragraph 3(j) of the same act. 
It provides: 

“Produced” means produced, manufac- 
tured, mined, handled, or in any other man- 
ner worked on in any State; and for the 
purposes of this Act an employee shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods if such employee was employed 
in producing, manufacturing, mining, han- 
dling, transporting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any closely 
related process or occupation directly essen- 
tial to the production thereof, in any State. 


That is the standard which has been 
accepted in this area up to this time. 
Every Senator is acquainted with the bill 
which was introduced 2 or 3 years ago, 
which provided for the inclusion not only 
of businesses which affected interstate 
commerce, but also of businesses which 
competed with businesses which affected 
interstate commerce. So there is no 
question about the intentions of the pro- 
ponents of this type of legislation. 
Their intentions are to broaden and 
twist the Constitution until the Federal 
Government actually sits in the lap of 
every businessman in the United States. 

Compare the standards of the present 
act with the bill presently before us. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended, provides that the work must be 
at least a closely related process or 
occupation directly essential to the 
production of the goods. The bill be- 
fore us, provides, on page 14: 

“Enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce” means 
any of the following in the activities of 
which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person. 


Anyone who has touched the product 
at any point along the line, which has 
ever crossed a State line, immediately 
becomes subject to this new criterion or 
standard, this new bending or new warp- 
ing of the Constitution. That’s what is 
sought to be done now. 

I say again, as I said earlier, that I 
cannot understand why anyone should 
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desire that the Federal Government im- 
pose such standards upon the people. 
Under the standards set forth in the 
bill, there will be not one, but thousands, 
of businesses situated across the street 
from one another, handling substantially 
the same kind of goods, and making the 
same, or substantially the same, net 
profits. Some of them will come under 
the provisions of the bill, while similar 
businesses across the street will be ex- 
empt. This will be inevitable, as a re- 
sult of the warping and twisting sought 
to be done by the bill. 

I seriously urge all Senators to sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I strong- 
ly support the Holland amendment, and 
I desire to congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida on the 
very effective and very intelligent battle 
he is waging in behalf of the small busi- 
ness people of the country, the people 
living in our rural areas, and the con- 
sumers generally, who would have to pay 
the additional costs of the extensions 
proposed by this measure. 

In this country there are thousands of 
small local retail and service firms with 
annual sales over $1 million. I call at- 
tention to the fact that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration presently holds that 
department stores, variety stores, and 
grocery stores with sales that exceed $1 
million may still be classified as ‘‘small.” 
It is clear, Mr. President, that no single 
test using annual sales can accurately 
serve the purpose of distinguishing 
large firms from small firms engaged in 
retail or service or merchandizing 
trades. 

One of the most dangerous features of 
this bill is that it would submit small, 
local retail and service establishments 
to coverage under the act, or at best 
to years of uncertainty over whether 
they are covered by the act, because 
of their own programs of mutual self- 
help. As we know, independent retailers 
have joined together in groups, to assist 
each other in many and various aspects 
of their business. These include financ- 
ing, purchasing, merchandising, promo- 
tion, and management. 

They have been driven to that by the 
constant expansion and growth of big 
business and by the development of 
chainstore merchandising. They have 
developed this method of mutual self- 
help, to assist themselves in meeting 
modern competitive conditions. 

Yet, Mr. President, the bill, as written, 
threatens to make the law applicable to 
many small independent retailers with 
less than a million dollars’ annual sales, 
by reason of the fact that they have 
joined together in self-help groups. 
This comes about because under the 
terms of the bill they could be held to 
have either a unified operation or one 
under common control, and therefore 
each of their establishments would be 
classified together as an ‘“enterprise’”’ 
with annual sales of $1 million or more. 
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The bill could cover every establish- 
ment in such group or groups, by re- 
quiring them to aggregate the annual 
sales of all their members, rather than 
making the test of coverage depend upon 
the actual annual saies of each individ- 
ual small retail establishment. 

Consider the situation where a whole- 
sale supplier and a group of retailers 
have concluded a financial arrangement 
whereby the wholesaler is supplying the 
funds to enable the retailers to get 
started in business. The wholesaler, be- 
cause he is investing heavily in such 
businesses, has certain contractual ar- 
rangements with the retailers. The 
wholesaler may, as a matter of fact, in 
the initial stage own the physical assets 
of these stores, or he may have a con- 
trolling interest in them—for instance, 
in the counters or the refrigeration 
equipment or some other equipment, It 
is clear that such arrangements can, and 
as a matter of fact will, produce situa- 
tions where either a unified operation or 
common controi will result. If this bill 
passes, it will be contended that the re- 
tailers involved in such financial ar- 
rangements will not have control over 
them, with the result that their sales 
volume will be added together to pro- 
duce the magic figure of $1 million. 
This means that although they operate 
businesses having annual sales of less 
than $1 million a year, they will be cov- 
ered under the “enterprise” definition 
in the bill. 

Not only could the provision be con- 
strued to combine the sales of separately 
owned businesses for profit; it might also 
be applied to separately owned busi- 
nesses joined together in a trade asso- 
ciation group. As all of us know, a 
trade association is an organization hav- 
ing a common business interest, the 
purposes of which are to promote that 
interest. Its activities are directed to 
the improvement of business conditions 
in one or more lines of businesses. Can 
we say, as a matter of positive judgment, 
that a group of businesses which have 
joined together in activities carried on 
by a trade association could not be held 
to be a single ‘enterprise’ under the 
broad definition of that term used by this 
bill? I call attention to the fact that 
the bill provides— 

“Enterprise” means the related activities 
performed (either through unified operation 
or common control) by any person or per- 
sons for a common business purpose. 


Mr. President, literally thousands and 
thousands of businesses and business ar- 
rangements in this country could be in- 
terpreted in such a way as to bring 
small, independent and local establish- 
ments with less than $1 million annual 
sales within the broad concept of a mil- 
lion-dollar ‘enterprise,’ as defined in 
this bill. Neither the committee nor this 
body can possibly anticipate all such 
situations. 

Neither can any administrator do so 
or categorically declare which concerns 
are covered by the bill and which con- 
cerns are not covered by it. 

It is true that the bill has a proviso 
clause which states: 

Provided, That, within the meaning of 
this subsection, a local retail or service es- 
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tablishment which is under independent 
ownership shall not be deemed to be so 
operated or controlled as to be other than 
a separate and distinct enterprise by reason 
of any arrangement, which includes, but is 
not necessarily limited to, an agreement, (1) 
that it will sell, or sell only, certain goods 
specified by a particular manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, or advertiser, or (2) that it will 
join with other such local establishments in 
the same industry for the purpose of col- 
lective purchasing, or (3) that it will have 
the exclusive right to sell the goods or use 
the brand name of a manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, or advertiser within a specified area, 
or by reason of the fact that it occupies 
premises leased to it by a person who also 
leases premises to other retail or service 
establishments. 


The interpretation of this provision 
raises a host of questions. When is a 
local retail or service establishment un- 
der independent ownership? I submit 
that the majority report fails to answer 
this question and many more raised by 
this ambiguous proviso. 

We know from past experience, Mr. 
President, that the courts, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Administrator will 
extend the provisions of any bill we pass 
on this subject; they will do so as broadly 
in favor of coverage as possible. We 
know that every exemption will be con- 
strued as narrowly as possible. 

One needs only read the three cases 
decided yesterday by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in the general field of labor rela- 
tionships, to recognize generally what the 
courts will do, from the standpoint of 
the elasticity of such a provision. They 
will stretch and expand it in the direc- 
tion of including and covering more and 
more elements of labor; they will do that 
as much as they possibly can. It is for 
this reason that I place little reliance on 
what might appear to be an exception 
to the definition of “enterprise,” as con- 
tained in the proviso clause to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. President, I have cited only some 
of the more obvious situations that come 
to mind. These can be multiplied many 
times over. Each of us can speculate on 
what might happen under a given set of 
circumstances with which we are per- 
sonally familiar, or about which we have 
heard. But the courts will have the last 
word; and no one can accurately specu- 
late in regard to any safeguards the 
Supreme Court will support when the 
time for adjudication comes. Mean- 
while, thousands of small retail and serv- 
ice establishments will suffer the conse- 
quences of our passing a bill with vague 
and confused language. 

Very few retailers have the means to 
engage legal experts conversant with the 
hundreds of Federal and State laws and 
regulations applicable to their business 
operations. As a matter of fact, in the 
rural areas there are very few attorneys 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the thou- 
sands of administrative rulings and deci- 
sions interpreting the application of this 
act. 

Mr. President, I now approach a prob- 
lem which should concern all of us, 
whether we are concerned about the ex- 
tension of the interstate commerce clause 
or not. This, to me, is one of the most 
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serious and basic questions which should 
be of major concern. 

Under the present law, the Adminis- 
trator has the authority to examine the 
books of a local company to determine 
whether, first, he is subject to coverage; 
and second, if he is subject to coverage, 
whether he is complying with the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
In the field of retailing this means test- 
ing the question of whether: 

First. It is a retail establishment, rec- 
ognized as such in the industry. 

Second. Whether 75 percent of the 
sales are retail and so recognized. 

Third. Whether 50 percent of the sales 
are within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, have I 
exhausted the 4 additional minutes 
granted me by the minority leader? I 
think I have only exhausted the time 
first granted me by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will grant the Senator from South Da- 
kota 4 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

If the investigator reaches the con- 
clusion that the establishment is not re- 
tail under the foregoing test, he then 
examines the books of the company to 
determine whether all of the employees 
have been paid the minimum rate and 
time and one-half for all hours over 40. 
For all practical purposes, the investi- 
gator’s authority should stop at this 
point. I believe I am correct in saying 
that he could be enjoined from investi- 
gating any further. Now, Mr. President, 
under the proposed law, the investigator 
not only would have all the authority 
mentioned above, but he would be au- 
thorized to go far beyond and investi- 
gate into the very depths the retailer’s 
operation. He would have authority 
equal to that of the Internal Revenue 
investigator; he would have authority 
equal to that of the OPA, OPS, and 
WPB investigator; he would have au- 
thority equal to that of the alien prop- 
erty investigator during World War II. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. President, is 
there any end to his investigative author- 
ity? How, Mr. President, would an 
investigator be able to determine whether 
a particular retailer was a part of an 
enterprise unless he delved into the most 
detailed and personal life of the owner 
of a retail establishment, unless he were 
able to see every transaction, every con- 
tract, every bank account, every formal 
or informal arrangement, every family 
connection, and every mortgage? 

Of course, the investigator, in order 
to carry out such duties, would have to 
have wide range of investigative au- 
thority. Once having made the investi- 
gation and having convinced himself, 
subject to the fraility of judgment that 
any human »%eing would have, having 
determined in fact that a certain indi- 
vidual must come under the coverage 
of the act, then the poor local individual 
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retailer has only a Hobson’s choice. 
Either he must go to the great expense 
of trying to find knowledgeable counsel 
who can guide him in representation 
before the Government, and, if neces- 
sary, in the courts, or he must surrender 
to the decision of the investigator and 
subject himself to all the provisions of 
the proposed act with all of the extra 
costs involved. 

By forcing coverage upon small busi- 
nesses and rural establishments not eco- 
nomically able to meet these extra costs, 
by forcing upon such individuals the in- 
creased cost of doing business, we are 
definitely not helping the employees of 
that establishment. When we simply 
provide in the law that we guarantee an 
individual a certain wage which he is 
not receiving, without at the same time 
assuring him that he can continue in his 
job, we do not increase his income; we 
simply increase his disappointment, be- 
cause he is more disappointed at losing 
his job and being unemployed in a posi- 
tion where he might have received $1.25 
an hour than in keeping a job which 
paid him only $1 an hour. 

It seems to me that people have a 
right to work and the right to earn a 
living and the opportunity to hold a 
job at their own levels of capability and 
productibility. If by too reckless an 
action or too fast an action here 
we make it impossible for enterprises to 
continue to keep their present employees 
engaged and thus force people out of 
work, and do it without in any way 
benefiting anyone whatsoever, we in 
fact injure a great many people. We 
also increase the cost of living to every 
family’s budget and the expenses of 
every family which buys groceries, cloth- 
ing, and other products, because some- 
where these extra costs must be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, or we are 
going to bankrupt the enterprises in- 
volved. 

If we take the bill without the Hol- 
land amendment, we also automatically 
stimulate the fires of inflation, because 
we force up the costs to the individual 
family and individual enterprises, and 
cheapen the dollar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Asa matter of fact, we 
impose upon every American who is a 
purchaser, and that includes us all, a new 
national sales tax, defined as inflation. 
Inflation operates as a sales tax, because 
it imposes a tax on every person in Amer- 
ica by foisting this extra cost on the 
consumer, which in effect deprives every 
person of a part of his income just as 
surely as would be done by a national 
sales tax. 

I think prudence and good judgment 
dictate we should accept the Holland 
amendment as the minimum precaution 
in trying to make this proposal accept- 
able to our times, as it affects many busi- 
ness concerns, in small cities and towns 
as well as small concerns, in big cities 
throughout the country, and throughout 
rural America especially. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. McNamara]. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, we 
have just voted on two amendments. 
One would have extended coverage to 1.4 
million workers. One would have ex- 
tended coverage to no new workers. 

The pending amendment of the senior 
Senator from Florida would extend cov- 
erage to approximately 273,000 new 
workers. The previous two amendments 
we have voted upon maintain escalation 
provisions similar to the committee bill 
for presently covered workers. This 
point seems not to be in dispute. 

The pending Holland amendment es- 
tablishes the same escalation for the 
newly covered as the committee bill. 

I am pleased that this Senate appar- 
ently shares the committee’s view that 
all workers should be brought under cov- 
erage, at eventually the same wage rates. 

However, I hope that the Senate will 
not accept this amendment, which ex- 
tends coverage to so very few—a total of 
273,000 new workers. 

I see no logic in a measure which 
would extend new coverage to those 
working in transportation, seafood, 
small telephone companies, and those 
working in shipping, while leaving the 
2.5 million workers in the retail field 
without coverage. Furthermore, this 
amendment would provide an actual 
wage increase to only 20,000 workers 
who are now paid less than $1 an hour, 
and, eventually, only 50,000 who are 
paid less than $1.25. 

This compares to the committee bill 
which would provide an eventual $1.25 
an hour for 4.1 million new workers, 
and an actual wage increase for 1.5 mil- 
lion workers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak only 2 minutes. I want 
the record to be quite clear that every 
small retailer is exempt. If a retailer 
does less than $1 million business, he is 
exempt. The bill as reported from the 
committee provides that 3.7 percent of 
the businesses are to be covered in re- 
tailing establishments, which provide 34 
percent of the employment. 

The average retail establishment that 
we find in the State of Minnesota, or 
the State of South Dakota, or the State 
of North Dakota, or the State of Kansas, 
is exempt. One can count on the 
fingers of one hand the number of busi- 
nesses or retail establishments in the 
State of Wyoming, or the State of Min- 
nesota, or the State of South Dakota, 
that do $1 million or more in business. 
All doing business under that amount 
are exempt. 

What we are really talking about is a 
limited number of employers who do 
a large amount of business affecting 
interstate commerce, who employ one 
or more retail stores. 

The “papa and mama” stores, the ones 
about which we hear the emotional 
speeches, are to be exempted, because 
they do less than a million dollars’ worth 
of business a year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time on 
this side, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time on the amendment has been 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLanp]. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. RoBERTSON] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. ROBERTSON] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEy] is 
absent because of the death of his broth- 
er. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 30] 
YEAS—35 
Allott Dirksen Miller 
Beall Dworshak Morton 
Bennett Eastland Mundt 
Blakley Ervin Russell 
Bridges Fulbright Schoeppel 
Butler Goldwater Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Stennis 
Capehart Holland Talmadge 
Carlson Hruska Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Williams, Del. 
Cotton Kerr Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis McClellan 
NAYS—62 
Aiken Hart Metcalf 
Anderson Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hayden Morse 
Bible Hickey Moss 
Boggs Hill Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey Neuberger 
Bush Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Pell 
Cannon Johnston Prouty 
Carroll Keating Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Kefauver Randolph 
Chavez Kuchel Saltonstall 
Church Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Engle Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Fong McCarthy Yarborough 
Gore McGee Young, Ohio 
Gruening McNamara 
NOT VOTING—3 
Ellender Robertson Wiley 
So the Holland amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield briefly to me? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
while ago the Senate voted on the so- 
called Holland amendment. At that 
time I was busily engaged in a hearing 
before the Armed Services Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. I was 
told that the bell which indicated the 
taking of the vote rang, but I did not 
hear it. If I had been in the Chamber 
at that time and had voted, I would have 
voted in favor of the Holland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I received word 
from the Senator’s committee that that 
is what happened. That explains why 
the Senator from Louisiana was not 
present at that time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I 
offer on behalf of myself and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BusH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLterK. At the end of the 
committee amendment it is proposed to 
add the following new section: 
POSTPONEMENT OF MINIMUM WAGE RaTE IN- 
CREASES ADVERSELY AFFECTING THE ECONOMY 

Sec. 14. (a) Not less than thirty and not 
more than sixty days prior to the effective 
date of each increase in minimum wage 
rates made by this Act (other than any 
such increase which takes effect on the ef- 
fective date prescribed by section 13 of this 
Act), the Secretary of Labor shall transmit 
to the Congress a report stating: 

(1) Whether or not any such increase is 
likely to result in a substantial increase in 
the cost of living as reflected in the indexes 
of consumer or wholesale prices, or other- 
wise, and 

(2) Whether or not such increase is likely 
to result in substantial unemployment in 
one or more of the industries affected by 
any minimum wage rate increase made by 
this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act; if the report required by this 
section indicates that, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, 

(1) Any such increase in minimum wage 
rates is likely to result in a substantial in- 
crease in the cost of living as reflected in 
the indexes of consumer or wholesale prices, 
or otherwise, or 

(2) Is likely to result in substantial un- 
employment in one or more of the indus- 
tries affected by any minimum wage rate 
increase made by this Act, the Secretary 
may suspend the effective date of any such 
increase in one or more industries, or major 
segment of any such industry or industries, 
for such period of time as he shall deem 
advisable but any such suspension shall end 
not later than the expiration of 60 days of 
continuous session of Congress thereafter. 

In any case in which the effective date of 
an increase in minimum wage rates is sus- 
pended under this section, the rates in effect 
immediately prior to the suspension shall 
continue in effect during the period of such 
suspension, 
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(c) For the purpose of this section, con~- 
tinuity of session shall be considered as 
broken only by an adjournment of the Con- 
gress sine die, but in the computation of 
the sixty-day period there shall be excluded 
the days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain. 

(ad) The Secretary shall after due notice 
hear such witnesses and receive such evi- 
dence aS may be necessary or appropriate to 
enable him to perform his duties and func- 
tions under this section. Due notice of any 
hearing provided for in this section shall 
be given by publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister and by such other means as the Secre- 
tary deems reasonably calculated to give 
general notice to interested persons. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the de- 
clared policy of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is to eliminate as rapidly as 
practicable, without substantially cur- 
tailing employment, substandard labor 
conditions in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. 

The policy of trying to raise wages 
without curtailing employment was 
sound when it was approved over 20 
years ago, and it is sound now. 

In 1955 when the minimum wage was 
increased from 75 cents to $1 with no 
extension of coverage, 2.1 million work- 
ers were then paid less than $1 an hour 
and received wage increases. 

In contrast, the bill now under con- 
sideration would both extend coverage 
and increase the minimum wage. 

In acting on a bill which would bring 
millions of new workers under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, we must take every 
precaution to make certain that no real 
hardships fall upon either employers or 
workers. 

It is obvious that Congress should 
now set the minimum rate for the newly 
covered at a level which is at present eco- 
nomically feasible and put in the bill 
provisions which will allow the Secre- 
tary of Labor to defer the effective date 
of step-up increases if they would sub- 
stantially curtail employment or signifi- 
cantly increase prices. 

During the 84th Congress, a staff 
study was made of the problem of pro- 
viding for periodic increases in the 
minimum wage. That staff study urged 
as follows: 

That serious attention be given to vari- 
ous possible methods allowing more fre- 
quent but smaller adjustments in the 
statutory minimum wage and that the Sec- 
retary of Labor be directed to make specific 
recommendations to Congress in regard to 
future necessary increases. 


In other words, the staff report was 
saying in essence that the Secretary of 
Labor is in a position to determine 
whether economic conditions warrant 
changes in the minimum wage. 

We all must realize that we are par- 
ticipating in a somewhat hazardous un- 
dertaking when we put escalator pro- 
visions in a Federal law because these 
escalator provisions become effective at 
@ predetermined time, and through 
their adoption we would be attempting 
to foresee future economic conditions, 
future changes in wage levels, in the cost 
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of living, and in the ability of employers 
to adjust to high minimum wages in the 
years ahead. 

During the course of the Senate hear- 
ings, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois acknowledged the impor- 
tance of the relationship between mini- 
mum wages and employment when he 
said: 

I, too, would be concerned about the possi- 
ble adverse effects of increasing the mini- 
mum wage at this time if the proposed rates 
would have an impact as great, for example, 
as the increase in the minimum from 75 
cents to $1 an hour had in 1956. 


It was the Senator’s opinion that the 
impact of the bill before us will not be 
as great as the impact of the 1955 bill. 
This is an arguable point, but I shall not 
go into it at this time. 

I will say, however, that no single 
industry affected by the 1955 increase 
felt an impact greater than that which 
will be felt by the retail trade we are 
covering under the committee bill. Let 
me explain why this is the case. 

According to figures submitted to the 
Congress by the Department of Labor 
54 percent of retail employees in rural 
areas are now earning less than $1 an 
hour. The bill would raise these em- 
ployees gradually to $1.25 and the wage 
cost applicable to these employees will 
increase not less than 25 _ percent. 
Forty-four percent of employees in food 
stores are now making less than $1 an 
hour. They will be raised to $1.25 per 
hour by the committee bill. This means 
that a substantial number of workers in 
grocery stores will have wage increases 
running between 25 to 50 percent of 
their current earnings. 

I feel that we ought not to go into 
the business of judging what economic 
conditions will be 3 or 4 years from now 
without having some check which will 
enable the Secretary of Labor to prevent 
the development of serious economic 
consequences. 

I think the amendment which I am 
offering will prevent injury of this nature 
from coming about. 

The bill schedules step-up increases in 
minimum wage rates over a 4-year pe- 
riod. Supporters of the bill conceded in 
the hearings that the economic impact 
of these increases could only be esti- 
mated. 

It is not possible to predict exactly 
what effect the minimum wage increases 
may have on industries to be newly 
covered or on general economic condi- 
tions. Small business, low wage indus- 
tries, and newly covered industries may 
suffer serious economic consequences. 
The economic condition of the country 
may be greatly different than it is now 
when the last increase goes into effect 
in 1964. 

The amendment requires that the 
Secretary of Labor report to the Con- 
gress his opinion whether any scheduled 
minimum wage increase will substan- 
tially increase the cost of living or result 
in substantial unemployment in any in- 
dustry affected. If such a result is not 
likely, the minimum wage increase goes 
into effect. 

If an increased cost of living or sub- 
stantial unemployment in an affected 
industry is likely, the Secretary may sus- 
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pend the scheduled increase for such pe- 
riod of time as he thinks necessary or 
until the Congress shall have been in ses- 
sion 60 days. This will give the Congress 
an opportunity to decide whether to con- 
tinue the suspension for a longer period. 
If the Congress does not act, the wage 
increase would go into effect. The Sec- 
retary may revoke the suspension at his 
discretion. 

The amendment requires a report on 
the economic effect of the scheduled 
minimum wage increases. 

It eliminates guesswork now about 
conditions 4 years ahead. 

It provides an opportunity to take ac- 
tion to counteract any adverse economic 
effect of the minimum wage increases. 

Mr. President, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the fact that although the Fair 
Labor Standards Act has been on the 
statute books for over 20 years Congress 
has never, during this period, extended 
coverage. During the Senate hearings 
Secretary Goldberg brought this sharply 
to focus when he said: 

Congress during the period since the min- 
imum wage law was enacted has removed 
people from coverage rather than contribut- 
ing to the coverage. 

Right now, we have relatively fewer cov- 
ered by the minimum wage law than was 
covered when Congress enacted the law 
originally. 


So, therefore, we are undertaking 
something new this session—something 
which has not been done for over 20 
years. It would serve us well to take 
note of how the original law worked as 
it applied to industries covered for the 
first time. It would serve us well to ob- 
serve those precautions which our prede- 
cessors took to make certain that the 
extension of coverage and rate increases 
they approved would have no adverse 
effect on employment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Vermont is 
one of the diligent lawmakers in the 
Senate. He always applies himself con- 
structively to any legislative problem 
that comes before the committee of 
which he is a member. I am impressed 
by what he is saying. It seems to me 
that he is constructively and sympa- 
thetically seeking to give to the people 
what would be a safeguard against what 
some people may consider to be a danger 
point. I commend him for his thought- 
ful approach, and I commend him for 
the amendment he has offered. To give 
the Secretary of Labor the discretionary 
power and the responsibility which his 
amendment suggests would add mate- 
rially to the practicability and the work- 
ability of the measure. 

Mr. PROUTY. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the distinguished Senator. Ac- 
tually what we are engaged in is an 
exercise in prudence, in the form of in- 
surance to take care of contingencies 
which may occur in the future and 
which we cannot anticipate at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I-should like to explore 
something with the Senator. I join the 
Senator from South Dakota in express- 
ing my respect for the Senator from 
Vermont, with whom I sit on the com- 
mittee which reported the bill. I can 
testify to his diligence. I am troubled 
by the amendment, and I should like 
to ask the Senator about several points. 

First, it is a fact, is it not, and this is 
hornbook law, but of course it should be 
stated—that Congress could at any time 
repeal any part of the statute; it would 
not have to wait until the step-ups took 
place, but could withdraw the authority 
it had granted. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is true, but I 
point out to the Senator from New York 
that these wage rate increases will go 
into effect at a time when Congress is 
not in session. Therefore, rather than 
wait, and perhaps cause serious unem- 
ployment and serious increases in the 
cost of living, I feel that the Secretary of 
Labor should have the opportunity to 
take action at the time, subject, event- 
ually, to congressional approval or dis- 
approval. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am impressed with 
the desirability of reports. I had hoped 
that perhaps the amendment could be 
designed to require the Secretary of 
Labor to give us his views as to a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of living or 
a substantial increase in unemployment 
as an outcome of the step-ups. I am 
troubled, however, by giving a Cabinet 
officer authority to leave the American 
economy in doubt for a rather consider- 
able period of time upon the definition 
of the word “substantial,” which is the 
only word of art used with reference to 
his authority. 

So I ask the Senator whether he might 
consider favorably, knowing the vicissi- 
tudes which an amendment such as this 
must encounter anyhow, a proposal to 
require a seasonable report by the Sec- 
retary of Labor on these two questions, 
so that Congress could, if it chose, act, 
but without giving the Secretary a kind 
of authority which leaves the whole 
question up in the air in terms of plan- 
ning and certainty, so far as the Ameri- 
can economic system is concerned. 

Mr. PROUTY. I think I am proceed- 
ing in much the same way in which the 
matter was handled when the law was 
first enacted in 1938. I believe the Sec- 
retary was then given the authority to 
suspend increases if, in his judgment, 
that seemed to be necessary. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
York that my time is limited. I do not 
know how many other questions will be 
asked. I desire to complete my state- 
ment; then I shall be happy to yield 
again. 

The original law provided for the 
establishment of minimum hourly wages 
and maximum workweeks for employees 
engaged in commerce or engaged in the 
production of goods for commerce. 
Definite minimums of 25 cents and 30 
cents were fixed for the first and second 
years respectively, and after a period of 
7 years a minimum of 40 cents per hour 
was established, except in an industry 
in regard to which it was demonstrated 
that a rate of 40 cents would substan- 
tially curtail employment. 
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That is what I was referring to in my 
answer to the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 

Congress knew then, as it must know 
now, that when we attempt to foresee 
economic conditions 2, 3, or 4 years 
ahead, we are engaged in a hazardous 
business. The 75th Congress set mini- 
mum wage rates on an accelerated basis 
the same as we are doing in this 87th 
Congress, but they must have said to 
themselves. “Suppose we guessed wrong 
about future economic conditions. Let 
us give someone the authority to pre- 
vent rate increases from going into effect 
if it can be demonstrated that they will 
cause unemployment.” 

I do not think we can be any less care- 
ful today, and for this reason I have 
offered my amendment. When the time 
for wage rate increases rolls around, if 
the Secretary of Labor is convinced they 
will not adversely affect the economy by 
causing substantial increases in the cost 
of living or unemployment, the raises 
will become effective on schedule. If 
a problem arises with respect to one in- 
dustry, the old rate will remain in effect 
for that industry so long as the Secre- 
tary thinks it advisable. 

It should be made clear that my 
amendment will not affect the first rates 
set in the bill, of $1.15 for presently 
covered workers and $1 for newly covered 
workers. Nor does it have any effect 
whatsoever on the overtime provisions of 
the bill. It deals only with those mini- 
mum wage raises which are set for future 
years, because we can only guess what 
economic conditions will exist in those 
years. In no event may the Secretary 
suspend the effective date of any increase 
for any period of time which extends be- 
yond 60 days continuous session of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I promised earlier to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. I am happy to do so now. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the min- 
imum wage bill now before the Senate 
has been substantially improved over the 
bill proposed last year. Safeguards nec- 
essary for continuing employment op- 
portunities in small businesses have been 
included. 

I am satisfied that an increase in the 
minimum wage will be of benefit to the 
working men and women of Connecti- 
cut and other States. Of major impor- 
tance is the protection it gives to jobs 
in Connecticut against low-wage com- 
petition frem other States, primarily in 
the South. Too many factories have 
moved from our State to low-wage areas. 
The bill will help to prevent that kind 
of industry pirating. 

Our workers and our employers who 
pay decent wages deserve this protection 
against competition based on substand- 
ard wage scales. 

For these reasons, I shall vote to in- 
crease the minimum wage progressively 
to $1.25 an hour, and to extend the bene- 
fits of the law to several million addi- 
tional workers. 
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I am pleased to join with the able and 
distinguished Senator from Vermont in 
cesponsoring his amendment this after- 
noon. I believe the amendment is nec- 
essary because it comes to grips with two 
major arguments which are offered 
against the bill. 

The first is the danger of the infla- 
tionary impact of the proposed set-up 
in wages in the years immediately ahead, 
in the next 2 or 3 or 4 years, in the case 
of one group of increases. The other is 
the fact that by these stepups unem- 
ployment may be caused, and that is 
something which we are seeking to 
prevent. 

I claim that the Prouty-Bush amend- 
ment is a cautionary bit of insurance 
against any harmful effects, either in- 
flationary or unemployment-wise. It is 
unusual for Congress—in fact, I do not 
recall that it has been done, certainly 
not since I became a Member of the 
Senate—to pass a bill which would re- 
quire a step-up in minimum wages over 
a period of years in the future. The bill 
provides for a step-up, first, to $1.15 in 
the first 2 years, and then to $1.25 there. 
after, for persons presently covered. But 
for persons newly brought under the 
minimum wage and overtime provisions 
of the act, the bill provides for a step- 
up, first, to $1 in the first year after 
enactment, then to $1.05 in the second 
year, to $1.15 in the third year, and 
thereafter to $1.25. This is to be ac- 
complished over a period of 4 years. 

It seems to me to be appropriate that 
the person who is to administer the act 
should have the authority to issue a stay 
order on the increases if he believes there 
is danger to the country either by foster- 
ing inflation through the requirement of 
the increase at that time, or there is 
danger of causing unemployment in any 
area at all. He should have the author- 
ity, therefore, to place a stay order in 
effect until Congress has had an op- 
portunity to reconsider the question. 

I do not agree with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javirs] that such au- 
thority should not be given to an execu- 
tive officer or to a Cabinet officer. On 
the contrary, I go so far as to say it is 
quite appropriate that such an officer 
should have the authority. ‘This is the 
field in which the executive branch of 
the Government functions. It is quite 
wise, I believe, that if the Secretary be- 
lieves there may be danger, either by vir- 
tue of fostering unemployment or caus- 
ing an increase in the cost of living, then 
he should have the right to effect a stay 
order and to ask Congress to reconsider 
the matter at the first opportunity. 

I think Congress would be grateful for 
such an opportunity, if it thought the 
Secretary had found that it might be 
dangerous to proceed with the step-up in 
increases. So I urge the Senate to adopt 
the amendment. I believe it is a cau- 
tionary bit of insurance which will be 
helpful to the bill. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The Prouty-Bush amendment would 
cause the Secretary of Labor to make 
elaborate studies in all low-wage indus- 
tries and report to Congress on the im- 
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pact of increasing the minimum wage in 
each one of these industries. 

The duty to make studies and reports 
would impose an unduly burdensome 
and costly duty upon the Secretary of 
Labor. Evidence presented to the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee both during and 
after hearings held on this legislation 
shows that the impact of increased mini- 
mum wages would be slight even with 
respect to newly covered workers. In 
any event, Congress can always act in 
any year to revise or modify any mini- 
mum wage which threatens a serious, 
adverse effect upon any segment of our 
economy. 

For purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Prouty-Bush amendment, 
the Secretary of Labor would appear to 
be required to survey each industry pres- 
ently covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and each industry which would 
be affected by the increased coverage of 
this act. The amendment would even re- 
quire the Secretary to study and survey 
every major segment of every industry 
which would come within the act. Carry- 
ing out these procedures every year 
would impose intolerable administrative 
burdens, interfering with the orderly 
application and enforcement of the law. 

Furthermore, the procedures and 
methods for suspending wage increases 
for any industry would apparently be 
subject to the Administrative Procedure 
Act, thereby requiring lengthy and elab- 
orate hearings and other procedures tak- 
ing very substantial periods of time, per- 
haps 6 months or more, with probable 
right of judicial review. ‘These proce- 
dures would be required in a situation in 
which time is of the essence. 

In my opinion, these procedures would 
defeat the very purposes of the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment gives extraordinary 
power to the Secretary of Labor, and I, 
for one, do not wish to see any Cabinet 
officer given the power which is em- 
bodied in this amendment, as I inter- 
pret it. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to the fact 
that the hearing provisions of the 
amendment are the same as those pres- 
ently in the wage and hour act. So 
there is no difference whatsoever in that 
respect. 

It is possible that some administrative 
burden would have to be borne by the 
Secretary of Labor if our amendment is 
adopted. But certainly it would be bet- 
ter for him to suffer a few headaches, 
rather than to have people suffer from 
unemployment, because of action taken 
by the Congress. 

I believe it highly important that we 
exercise prudence in this respect; and I 
believe that the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
— and myself will lead to that re- 
sult. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DIcK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. PROUTY. Iyield. 
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Mr. KEATING. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont for this very thoughtful amend- 
ment and for the diligence he has de- 
voted—as has also the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH]—to this prob- 
lem. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
would go a long ways toward removing 
the crystal ball from the minimum-wage 
bill. I believe this amendment is a sen- 
sible way in which to phase in the in- 
creases in the minimum wage in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that it is my intention to vote for an in- 
crease in the minimum wage. I voted 
for one last year, and I intend to do so 
again. But I recognize that there is a 
certain amount of danger in planning 
some 4 years in advance as to the level of 
the Federal minimum wage, without at 
the same time providing some limited 
protective device, in order to be able to 
avoid having the minimum wage auto- 
matically increase in periods when such 
increases might be unwise. 

The best economists agree that all of 
the projections on which the pending 
bill is based are of a tenuous nature. 
Economic forecasts are a little like 
weather forecasts. It is always good to 
know that the sun will shine, but it 
never does any harm to have an um- 
brella at hand. This amendment is in 
the nature of an economic umbrella. 
We hope for prosperity and we hope to 
be able justifiably to increase the mini- 
mum wage; but we also want to be sure 
that we have a mechanism by which 
temporarily to suspend a_ scheduled 
minimum wage increase if we encounter 
stormy economic conditions. 

If our economy prospers—and all of us 
certainly hope it will—this amendment 
will have no adverse effects whatever 
on this measure. Under the provisions 
of the amendment, as I understand it, 
only a decisive and positive action by 
Congress would prevent the minimum 
from being increased as specified in this 
bill. 

Mr.PROUTY. The Senator from New 
York is entirely correct. 

Mr. KEATING. If the Secretary of 
Labor reports that such an increase 
would be detrimental in terms of prices 
or jobs, it will not necessarily be that 
the Congress will go along. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Under this amend- 
ment, 30 days before the increase goes 
into effect, the Secretary would report 
to the Congress. Thereupon, he could 
suspend this particular increase for 60 
legislative days; and before the end of 
that period it would be up to the Con- 
gress to vote to continue the suspension. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. PROUTY. That is absolutely 
true. The Congress will have the final 
word in regard to the entire question. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not also true 
that there is a precedent for this in the 
present Legislative Reorganization Act? 

Mr. PROUTY. I believe so. 

Furthermore, discretionary authority 
was given the Secretary of Labor at the 
time the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
enacted, in 1938. He was, I believe, given 
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then the same authority which we are 
now seeking to provide. 

Mr, KEATING. Of course, the oppo- 
nents of minimum wage legislation pre- 
dict—and I do not in any way question 
their sincerity—that great problems will 
arise following the extension of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Personally, I do 
not accept that view; and I do not think 
the Senator from Vermont accepts it, 
either. Nevertheless, it seems logical 
that we should provide a mechanism, 
such as that embodied in the pending 
amendment, so that if they are correct 
and if we are wrong, more congressional 
study can be given to the conditions 
which exist in these industries, before 
future scheduled increases in the mini- 
mum wage are put into effect. 

It seems to me this amendment is 
helpful in that regard, and is deserving 
of our support. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from New York for his very 
constructive remarks. 

I should like to point out very defi- 
nitely that this amendment is not an 
effort on my part to sabotage the mini- 
mum-wage bill. I intend to vote for in- 
creases in the minimum wage, regard- 
less of whether this amendment is made 
a part of the bill or is rejected. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to observe 
that in my opinion the amendment is not 
offered in an attempt to sabotage the 
bill. The amendment is offered in an 
attempt to fortify the bill and to provide 
some protection to the entire economy 
and to the working men and women 
who are involved. I think the Secretary 
of Labor should not only be trusted, but 
he should also be charged by Congress 
with responsibility to examine and to 
make sure, each time a step-up of the 
minimum wage goes into effect, so as to 
be sure that more good than harm will 
result, and that no substantial harm will 
come from the step-ups. 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; and I think the 
Secretary of Labor may very well wel- 
come this authority. 

Mr. BUSH. I should think he would. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield further 
to me? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Supplementing what 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut has said, inasmuch as I favor 
an increase of the minimum wage, as 
does the Senator from Vermont, and 
inasmuch as I will vote for the bill, as 
will the Senator from Vermont, either 
with or without the adoption of this 
amendment, I believe this amendment 
constitutes a constructive move which 
would make the pending bill more ac- 
ceptable to those whose views differ with 
ours. It seems to me that this amend- 
ment could be a means of convincing 
those who now are in opposition. I be- 
lieve that the adoption of the amend- 
ment will be a constructive step toward 
obtaining the enactment at this session 
of the type of a minimum-wage legisla- 
tion which many of us believe to be 
desirable. 
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Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an explanation of the 
Prouty-Bush amendment and also cer- 
tain questions and answers which ex- 
plain the amendment in some detail. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF PROUTY-BUSH AMENDMENT, 
WHat THE AMENDMENT DoEs 


1. Requires the Secretary of Labor to re- 
port to Congress within 30 days of the time 
the step-by-step minimum wage increases 
go into effect whether or not: 

(a) Any such increase is likely to result 
in a substantial increase in the cost of 
living, and 

(b) Any such increase is likely to result 
in substantial unemployment in any in- 
dustry affected by the minimum wage 
increases. 

2. Authorizes the Secretary to suspend the 
minimum wage increases if his report shows 
that a substantial increase in the cost of 
living or substantial unemployment in one 
or more industries is likely to result from 
the scheduled increases. The Secretary may 
suspend the increases for such period of 
time as he shall deem advisable. However, 
any such suspension shall end not later than 
the expiration of 60 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress thereafter. 

(Note—The rate of $1.15 per hour for 
presently covered employees and the rate of 
$1 per hour for newly covered employees, 
which will go into effect 120 days after en- 
actment of the bill, are not affected by this 
amendment.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CONCERNING THE 
PROUTY-BUSH AMENDMENT 


Question. Why is it desirable to give the 
Secretary of Labor authority to suspend 
minimum wage increases? 

Answer. 1. This is the first time Congress 
has expanded coverage under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act since its enactment in 
1938. 

2. The bill schedules step-up increases in 
minimum wage rates over a 4-year period. It 
is impossible to predict what effect these 
increases will have on newly covered in- 
dustries and low wage industries. 

8. Authority must be given to the Secre- 
tary to suspend increases where economic 
conditions warrant because the raises will 
become effective at times when Congress is 
not normally in session. 

4. The amendment will enable those who 
wish to vote for a higher minimum wage 
and expanded coverage to do so in a more 
responsible manner. The original minimum 
wage law provided for step-up increases from 
25 cents to 40 cents, but authority was given 
to exempt from the 40-cent minimum any 
industry in which the rate would substan- 
tially curtail employment. We should ex- 
ercise the same degree of caution today. 

5. The amendment requires a timely re- 
port on the possible effects scheduled mini- 
mum wage increases will have on prices and 
unemployment. We cannot rely on the an- 
nual report of the Department of Labor 
which will be recetved by Congress 9 months 
before the various minimum wage increases 
go into effect. 

Question. Is the Secretary required to 
suspend a scheduled minimum wage step-up 
if he finds that such an increase will add 
substantially to unemployment or the cost 
of living? 

Answer. No, this is entirely at the Secre- 
tary’s discretion. 

Question. For how long a period of time 
may the Secretary suspend any scheduled 
increase in minimum wage? 
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Answer. For 20 days, 30 days, or such peri- 
od as he may deem advisable. But the 
period may not exceed the expiration of 60 
calendar days of continuous session after 
the suspension has begun. 

Question. What happens if the Secretary 
suspends a scheduled minimum wage in- 
crease and Congress takes no action to con- 
tinue such suspension? 

Answer. The increase will take effect at the 
end of the suspension period or after the 
expiration of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress, whichever occurs 
sooner. 

Question. If a minimum wage increase is 
causing a problem in only one industry, may 
the Secretary suspend the increase only with 
respect to that industry? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Suppose the Secretary finds that 
if a minimum wage rate increase goes 
through, plants in one industry will close 
down and people will be thrown out of 
work because the plants will be unable to 
compete with foreign producers—what action 
may the Secretary take? 

Answer. He may suspend the rate increase 
with respect to that one industry. 

Question. If the Secretary suspends the 
minimum wage increase affecting one indus- 
try because the increase will cause substan- 
tial unemployment—what rate will prevail 
with respect to that industry and with re- 
spect to other covered industries? 

Answer. The other covered industries will 
receive the scheduled step-up increase. The 
industry with the unemployment problem 
will be required to pay not less than the rate 
in effect immediately prior to the suspen- 
sion. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rosertson] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLry] is 
absent because of the death of his 
brother. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 31] 

YEAS—39 
Aiken Cotton Kuchel 
Allott Curtis Lausche 
Beall Dirksen McClellan 
Bennett Dworshak Morton 
Boges Eastland Mundt 
Bridges Ervin Prouty 
Bush Fong Russell 
Butler Goldwater Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Capehart Holland Scott 
Carlson Hruska Thurmond 
Case, 8. Dak. Jordan Williams, Del. 
Cooper Keating Young, N. Dak. 
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NAYS—58 
Anderson Hartke Morse 
rtlett Hayden Moss 
Bible Hickey Muskie 
Blakley Hill Neuberger 
Burdick Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Pell 
Cannon Javits Proxmire 
Carroll Johnston Randolph 
Case, N.J. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Church Long, Hawali Smith, Maine 
Clark Long, La Sparkman 
Dodd Magnuson Stennis 
Douglas Mansfield Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
Engle McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McNamara Yarborough 
Gore Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Gruening Miller 
Hart Monroney 
NOT VOTING—3 
Kerr Robertson Wiley 
So the Prouty-Bush amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the majority leader, what is to be the 
schedule for the remainder of the day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is my 
understanding the able Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] wishes to offer 
an amendment, which may well be ac- 
cepted by the committee. 

I further understand that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
will offer an amendment, and that we 
may have an opportunity to vote on the 
amendment tonight. If we do not vote 
on the amendment tonight, I am sure 
we can come to some reasonable arrange- 
ment to have a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment immediately after the con- 
clusion of morning business tomorrow. 

There are a number of amendments to 
be offered by the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GoLpwaTER], which I as- 
sume will be offered tomorrow, in view 
of the festivities in store tonight. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not under- 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I said I assumed 
the Senator from Arizona would offer 
his amendments tomorrow. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I imagine there 
will be too little time this evening to 
discuss them. The amendments are not 
long and the discussion will not be too 
involved, but I think tomorrow would be 
@ more opportune time, in view of the 
business at hand after 6:30 this evening. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
one further question. 

It would appear that after disposition 
of the amendment to be offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado, 
there will be no further yea-and-nay 
votes this evening? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be one 
more, if possible. The Senator from 
Oklahoma indicates he will not take 
very long. I am sure the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] will not take 
long. 

Mr. PASTORE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
couple of Senators on our side of the 
aisle wish to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with the consent of the minority leader 
and of the Senator from Oklahoma, I 
ask unanimous consent that we finish 
the 1 hour’s debate, if need be, on the 
Monroney amendment tonight, and that 
a yea-and-nay vote be taken immediately 
after the conclusion of morning business 
tomorrow. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I hope 
I shall not have to object—I think it 
would be unfair to both sides to complete 
debate with the announcement that no 
vote will be taken tonight. Senators 
would be absent from the Chamber. 

This is an important constitutional 
question. I am perfectly willing to vote 
tonight, and to cut my presentation as 
short as possible, but I think, in light 
of the importance at least the adminis- 
tration has attached to the amendment, 
we should debate the amendment in full 
tomorrow, or debate it tonight and agree 
to vote at 6:30 p.m. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
vote on the Monroney amendment at 
6:30 tonight. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have some time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator will 
get some time; I promise. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 11 O’CLOCK A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation it has been decided, 
with the concurrence of the Senate, that 
the Monroney amendment will not be 
taken up until tomorrow at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour, and that 
this evening, in the time remaining, 
other amendments will be considered, 
and the Senate will then adjourn until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

I had previously made a request for 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. I now 
change that request and ask that when 
the Senate adjourns today, it adjourn 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
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amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado will be stated. 

The CnHurer CLERK. On page 29, 
line 4, it is proposed to insert between 
the words “restaurant” and “motion” 
after the comma, the word “or.” 

On the same line, it is proposed to 
insert a semicolon instead of the comma 
after the word “theater.” 

On the same line, it is proposed to 
insert after the word “or’’ the word “‘is.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
amendment is a_ simple perfecting 
amendment that was submitted for the 
purpose of making clear the intention of 
the committee, which is that the quali- 
fication of operating on a seasonal basis 
should apply only to amusement and 
recreational establishments and not to 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and motion 
picture theaters. I have discussed the 
amendment with the chairman of the 
subcommittee, and I believe he is willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
amendment is in the nature of a per- 
fecting amendment, and we are happy 
to accept it in the form presented. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand the 
purpose of the amendment—and I ask 
the attention of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara]—the purpose of 
the amendment is to make clear the 
words “that operates on a _ seasonal 
basis,” which appear at the end of that 
particular sentence, do not apply to the 
words “hotel, motel, restaurant and mo- 
tion picture theater.’ 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But apply only to the 
amusement and recreational establish- 
ments. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
It is my understanding that such was the 
intention of the committee originally. 
The amendment now offered would make 
the intention clear, and I believe the 
present legislative history would make it 
clear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the amend- 
ment is a good one. I recall having 
made the request of the committee that 
the committee include in the bill an ex- 
emption of amusements or recreational 
establishments operating on a seasonal 
basis. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There was no inten- 
tion to have the seasonal provision ap- 
ply to other areas, and I believe if the 
amendment clarifies that subject, it cer- 
tainly should be agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield back our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 4-13-61—H, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
line 7 through 20, it is proposed to strike 
out all of subsection (e) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


(e) (1) On his own motion, or upon the 
complaint by any labor organization, trade 
association, or industry group that an article 
is being imported into the United States in 
such substantial and increasing ratio to 
domestic production of like or competitive 
articles as to threaten or undermine the 
maintenance of the minimum standards of 
living necessary for the health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of the American 
workers affected, due in whole or part to 
the fact that as a result of being produced 
under labor conditions below the minimum 
standards required by the laws of the United 
States and the several States to be main- 
tained by the domestic producers supplying 
the like or competitive articles in the prin- 
cipal markets of the United States where the 
unfair import competition is encountered, 
such imported article is being sold with an 
unfair competitive advantage in relation to 
the like or competitive articles of domestic 
origin, the Secretary of Labor shall promptly 
make an investigation which shall include 
hearings on reasonable public notice at 
which interested parties may be present, 
produce evidence, and be heard. 

(2) If the Secretary thereupon shall find 
the existence of such facts, he shall recom- 
mend to the President that such article be 
permitted entry into the United States only 
upon such terms and conditions and subject 
to the payment of such import duties (in ad- 
dition to any duties otherwise provided by 
law) and to such limitations in the total 
quantity which may be imported (in the 
course of any specified period or periods), 
either on a global or country-of-origin basis, 
as he shall find necessary in order to pre- 
vent the continuation of such conditions. 

(3) Upon receipt of the report of the 
Secretary’s investigation, findings, and rec- 
ommendations, the President may by 
proclamation make effective the Secretary’s 
recommendations, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, through the proper Cus- 
toms officers, permit entry of the article or 
articles specified only on the terms and con- 
ditions and subject to such import duties, 
and to such quotas as the President shall 
have directed in his proclamation. 

(4) Any conditions, duties, and quotas 
imposed on the entry of an article under this 
section shall continue in effect until the 
President acting on a recommendation of 
the Secretary of Labor pursuant to find- 
ings made in a supplemental investigation 
held not less frequently than biannually, 
thereafter shall terminate or modify his 
proclamation on finding that the conditions 
on which it was based no longer exist. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the committee bill contains a provision 
authorizing the Secretary of Labor, 
when he has reason to believe that for- 
eign competition has resulted or may re- 
sult in unemployment in the United 
States, to make an investigation of the 
matter and if he determines that such 
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unemployment has resulted or may re- 
sult, to report his findings to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 

That low-cost foreign competition has 
become an important factor for both 
American labor and industry is now a 
matter of common knowledge. There are 
many of us who fear that an increase in 
the minimum wage will raise the costs of 
doing business in the United States, 
further weaken the competitive position 
of American trade and industry, and re- 
sult in an increase in unemployment 
among American workers. 

The provision in the committee bill 
recognizes this possibility but makes only 
a futile gesture in dealing with it. My 
amendment actually comes to grip with 
the problem and offers a procedure for 
helping to solve it. 

My approach is not a new one. When 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was orig- 
inally under consideration in the late 
thirties, this question of low-wage 
foreign competition was a factor to 
which the Congress gave serious thought. 
This is reflected not only in the legisla- 
tive background of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act but also in that of the 
Federal wage-fixing legislation which 
preceded it, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. I should therefore like at 
this point to call the attention of the 
Senate to some of this background. 

Referring back to the National Recov- 
ery Act of 1933 for some history of the 
interest of Congress in this subject, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 
provided for the establishment of codes 
of fair competition under which domes- 
tic producers were obliged to limit the 
hours of labor, pay a minimum wage, 
and sell their products at a fixed price 
not incompatible with the public inter- 
est. This bill was handled in the Senate 
by the Senate Finance Committee. In 
reporting the bill which became the law, 
the committee added a provision—Sec- 
tion 3(e)—to the effect that— 

Upon complaint to the President that ar- 
ticles are being imported into the United 
States to the detriment of any industry with 
respect to which a code of fair competition 
is in effect, resulting in unfair methods of 
competition in the United States, the Presi- 
dent may cause an investigation to be made. 
If after public notice and hearing the exist- 
ence of unfair methods of competition shall 
be found, the President may exclude the 
articles concerned from entry into the 
United States, and the decision of the Presi- 
dent is to be conclusive. The refusal of 
entry is to continue until the President finds 
that the conditions which led to the refusal 
no longer exist. (S. Rept. 114, p. 2, 1933.) 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The amendment has 
considerable merit. I intend to make 
a speech on the floor of the Senate on 
exactly this situation. There seems to 
be a presumption that somehow or 
other all the steel mills in the country 
are picking up and doing well. However, 
some the mills which do fabricating 
work, such as the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., of Pueblo, Colo., find themselves in 
direct competition with Belgium, West 
Germany, Japan, and other countries, to 
the extent that they are literally hav- 
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ing their markets swept out from under 
them. This is because in Japan and in 
other places, products such as fencing, 
barbed wire, nails, and so forth, are pro- 
duced at a much lower labor cost than 
in America. 

At some time, somewhere, we in the 
United States must come to grips with 
the problem of our so-called free-trade 
policy and realize that it has not worked 
in this respect. We have not raised the 
wages of workers in Japan, and certainly 
we have not done it in Germany, al- 
though their wages have come up. We 
have not done it with respect to the 
miner in South America. This may be 
an opportunity to start to come to grips 
with the problem; because in the lead 
and zinc industry, and other industries, 
such as fluorspar and last year with re- 
spect to the importation of mutton and 
lamb—the Tariff Commission has re- 
peatedly refused to take action in this 
field. 

It seems to me that the approach of 
the Senator from Arizona is very worth- 
while and very meritorious, and should 
be given serious thought. I for one shall 
vote for the pending amendment because 
I believe we must force the Tariff Com- 
mission to take a look at the things 
which are depleting business after busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. Coming as he does 
from the West, and representing his 
State so ably, he speaks with knowledge 
of the damage which has been done. It 
is damage which in many instances can- 
not be repaired, particularly in the lead 
and zinc industry in the West. 

I point out to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that what we are about to do on 
the floor of the Senate can contribute 
as much to this problem as the actual 
impact of foreign competition, in that 
we would raise the wages by Government 
fiat and not allow the wages to seek the 
level that they should reach by the oper- 
ation of the law of supply and demand 
in a free-enterprise system. 

When we do this, there is only one 
economic result. What is income or 
wages to one man is the cost factor to 
another man. It has always been so, and 
I hope it will always be so. 

Cost being the great determinant of 
profit or lack of profit, the cost must be 
kept at a relatively stable figure. It 
cannot go up and down. It must re- 
main where experience has proven we 
can make a profit. Let us not fool our- 
selves. Profit is the desire and result 
of the operation of our economic system. 

Having forced up an important com- 
ponent of cost, the only way the business- 
man has of getting that cost back, which 
is reflected as income to the worker, is 
to raise prices. This is particularly true 
in what we might call the lower price end 
of our goods, where the competition is the 
greatest from abroad, particularly 
Japan and Hong Kong and the other 
places which are producing finished 
products of fabric. 

The example which the Senator from 
Colorado has offered with reference to 
lead and zinc can be matched by the ex- 
ample we find in the textile industry 
today, where there are more than 300,- 
000 people out of work as a direct re- 
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sult of foreign competition. One out of 
every eight people gainfully employed in 
industry in this country is employed in 
an industry which is related to the textile 
industry. This is an act of Congress 
which is contributing to the woes of the 
workers of America, not to the good of 
the workers of America. If it were 
possible for the Government to allow the 
law of supply and demand to operate in- 
stead of having the economy operate 
under the Government, then we would 
not have much trouble with economics. 

However, I suggest that this is some- 
thing called socialism, when the Gov- 
ernment operates the economic system. 
The step that we are about to take in the 
Senate—it is obvious that it will be 
taken—will without doubt result in 
higher prices, because it has so resulted 
in the past. 

One other action that was taken by 
Government recently which will add to 
the woes of the textile people is that we 
are selling, to countries like Japan, 
American surplus cotton at 8% cents 
below the purchase price. That is 8% 
cents lower than our own textile mills 
have to pay for it. That cost advantage 
to Japan, added to their low wage scale, 
is one reason why I see no hope for the 
textile industry of this country recover- 
ing from the very damaging blow it has 
received from foreign competition. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I intend to make an 
address on the floor of the Senate this 
week documenting this case in full. 
However, I refer to a very old established 
steel mill in Pueblo, Colo., producing 
fabricated products—not only wire, but 
also pipe and nails, and all sorts of 
similiar products. I intend to document 
on the floor of the Senate that this 
company is being squeezed out of busi- 
ness by the imports from cheap labor 
areas abroad. This is what the Sena- 
tor’s amendment seeks to attack. 

I suppose some people would say that 
what I am doing is speaking for a cor- 
poration. Iam not. I am speaking for 
10,000 men, representing 10,000 families 
in Pueblo, Colo., who want work and 
who need work. While we go down one 
alley by passing a depressed areas bill, 
we are at the same time permitting a 
situation to continue which permits 
cheap-labor goods, which are not com- 
petitive from the labor standpoint with 
our goods, to come into the country. 
This is the reason I believe the Senator 
is performing a worthwhile service to- 
ward directing some effort, finally, to the 
protection of our own people. 

I thank him for yielding. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. Very definitely the 
Senator is not arguing on behalf of a 
corporation, because the corporation has 
a@ very easy way out in this situation. 
The corporation can buy these materials 
cheaper abroad. If it were not for the 
concern of many corporations for their 
own workers, more and more of them 
would be buying their steel in Belgium, 
in Germany, or in Japan, and buying 
their fabrics, and goods manufactured 
from fabrics, from Japan and other 
countries. 
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I could cite many examples of corpo- 
rations which have ceased their manu- 
facturing business in this country and 
are now importing because they can buy 
their goods cheaper abroad than they 
can be made in this country. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. One 
can go into almost any town or city in 
Colorado today and buy barbed wire 
manufactured in Belgium, Germany, 
Japan, and other countries at a price 
cheaper in the store than it can be 
bought from the steel mill which pro- 
duces it in Pueblo, and for only one rea- 
son, namely, the cost differential due to 
the low labor prices abroad. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
comes from a Western State, asdoI. In 
our part of the country, we know what 
barbed wireis. I am told that the largest 
manufacturer of barbed wire now buys 
it from Belgium. The barbed wire which 
fences in the cattle in the West is im- 
ported. This wire could be manufac- 
tured in the United States as inexpen- 
sively as it can be made in Belgium, if 
there were not the great differential in 
wages. It could still be manufactured 
in this country if the New Frontier would 
recognize that a more liberal deprecia- 
tion allowance must be granted to the 
manufacturers in this country before 
they will modernize their equipment, and 
thus allow companies making wire of any 
kind to make it faster and cheaper, even 
with the higher wage scale in this coun- 
try. It could be done, but American 
manufacturers are not receiving the en- 
couragement to the economy which they 
should be receiving from the New Fron- 
tier; in fact, they are receiving discour- 
agement from it in the guise of acts 
which it is said will help the working- 
man. Actually, such laws have not 
helped the working man in the past; 
they have been detrimental to his well- 
being. 

I am interested to learn that unions 
are aware of the damaging effects which 
foreign markets are having in our econ- 
omy, and probably to a greater extent 
than we are. 

I have before me an article taken from 
the Wall Street Journal, which tells of 
a Chicago labor union preparing to op- 
pose the installation of electronic parts 
made in Japan. I could relate the dif- 
ficulties which electronic manufacturers 
in my part of the United States are hav- 
ing with Japanese-made imports in com- 
petitive fields. 

I believe the amendment I am offering 
is one which is really needed. It is obvi- 
ous that the relief which has been pro- 
vided to be afforded through the Tariff 
Commission has not worked. The Com- 
mission has blocked such relief. It has 
erected a wall across this avenue, and 
it seems that those who seek relief can 
never get through the wall. 

During the debate on the bill in the 
Senate, Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
offered a substitute for the committee 
amendment. This was accepted by the 
Senate and became section 3(e) of the 
bill which was enacted into law. In 
lieu of the power of the President to 
exclude entirely articles which he found 
to be imported to the detriment of an 
industry subject to a code of fair com- 
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petition, the Walsh amendment em- 
powered the President to permit entry 
of the offending imports into the United 
States “only upon such terms and con- 
ditions and subject to the payment of 
such fees and to such limitations in the 
total quantity which may be imported 
(in the course of any specified period or 
periods) as he shall find it necessary to 
prescribe in order that the entry there- 
of shall not render or tend to render in- 
effective any code or agreement made 
under (the act).” 

In lieu of investigation by the Presi- 
dent, the Walsh amendment provided for 
an immediate investigation to be made 
by the Tariff Commission on complaint 
of a labor organization or trade asso- 
ciation. 

In explaining the purpose of this 
amendment to the Senate, Senator 
Walsh stated: 


Mr. President, the committee amendment 
was originally proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Reed. The committee felt 
that the effectiveness of the measure would 
be greatly restricted, if not destroyed, unless 
there were some provision giving the Presi- 
dent authority to restrict imports that would 
be in competition with the domestic pro- 
ducers who were obliged to comply with 
codes fixing limited hours of labor, with a 
minimum wage, and sell their products at a 
fixed price not incompatible with the public 
interest. The proposal of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania gave the President the power 
of embargo. He could declare that partic- 
ular imports were tending to destroy the 
effectiveness of the measure and prevent their 
being imported into the country. 

The substitute which I have proposed has 
been submitted to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and meets with his approval. It has 
been submitted to the Senator in charge of 
the bill, Mr. Harrison. We all believe that 
it is preferable to the committee amend- 
ment. It retains the power for the Presi- 
dent to embargo when necessary, but also 
gives him, which he does not possess under 
the committee amendment, the power to im- 
pose limitations upon the amount of imports 
that may be permitted to enter the coun- 
try, and also gives him the power to compel 
importers, where imports are restricted, to 
take out a license, so that he can prevent 
their violating his regulations. 

So far as I understand, everyone inter- 
ested in this particular phase of this bill is 
in accord; and I assume the amendment 
will be adopted (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
5291, June 8, 1933). 


During the debate, Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, commented that “the whole 
effect of the bill is going to be to raise 
American costs and American prices.” 

He explained his support for the bill 
in view of this fact as follows: 


We cannot compel the foreigner to union- 
ize his labor. We cannot compel the for- 
eigner to pay minimum rates of wages. We 
cannot compel the foreigner to cut down 
his workday to 30 hours a week. We cannot 
compel him to join a code of fair compe- 
tition, The effect of the bill, without some 
such protection as this, would be to hand 
over to the foreigner the entire American 
market. 

Therefore I am very glad that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is offering an amend- 
ment that will go as far as we constitu- 
tionally can go (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
5292, June 8, 1933). 


There was very little adverse com- 
ment in the Senate about the import 
provision of the bill or the Walsh amend- 
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ment. Senator Gore was the chief 
critic, and in response to an inquiry by 
him as to whether the President should 
not be authorized to reduce duties as 
well as to raise them, Senator Walsh re- 
plied as follows: 


The amendment proposed by me is simply 
to make effective the purpose of title I of 
this act. It is inconceivable that hours of 
labor can be reduced, and wages fixed, and 
prices of commodities established by a gov- 
ernmental agency and no power given to the 
same agency to prevent a flood of imports 
into this country. Without such an amend- 
ment, the whole act would be ineffective. 

How is it possible to reduce working hours, 
increase wages, put more people to work, 
and fix the prices of commodities so that 
wages will be higher, without some restric- 
tion or some control over the importations 
into this country that are to compete with 
labor and wages that are regulated under 
this bill? The purpose of the amendment is 
to give the President the same authority 
over these imports that he is assuming over 
domestic production and products (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 5292, June 8, 1933). 


When the bill went to conference the 
House receded, accepting the Senate 
amendment. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act as it 
was originally conceived by both the 
Senate and House committees which 
handled the legislation included as an 
essential part measures for adjusting im- 
ports by additional duties or quotas so 
that the sale in the United States of 
goods produced abroad under the type of 
labor conditions forbidden by the act 
would not defeat the purposes of the act. 

As reported by the House Labor Com- 
mittee, House Report No, 1452—correct- 
ed print—75th Congress, lst session, the 
fair labor standards bill contained a pro- 
vision for the regulation of imports pro- 
duced under substandard labor condi- 
tions whose sale in the United States 
would tend to defeat the purposes of the 
act. The text of this provision is set 
forth in appendix I to this memoran- 
dum. Concerning this provision, the 
House report stated: 


Sections 8 (c) and (d) are new tariff pro- 
visions proposed as a committee amendment. 
These provisions authorize the President, 
after investigation by the Tariff Commission, 
and upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, to make such increases in the duty, 
or to impose such limitations on the quan- 
tity permitted entry (or entry without duty 
increase), as May be necessary in order to 
equalize differences in the costs of produc- 
tion of any domestic article and of any like 
or similar foreign article resulting from the 
operation of the Labor Standards Act and 
in order to maintain the standards estab- 
lished pursuant to the act. In case of any 
article on the free list of the Tariff Act of 
1930, possible action is limited to import 
quotas. 

The provisions are so drawn that remedial 
action is possible with respect to any item, 
whether or not it is included in any trade 
agreement, present or future. With respect 
to a trade agreement item, however, possible 
action is limited to import quotas, since any 
increase in the duty on such an item would 
be in violation of the trade agreement. Sec- 
tion 8(d) contains the specific provision 
that “Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as permitting action in violation of 
any international obligations of the United 
States.” Section 8(d) further provides in 
the case of quotas that the quantities per- 
mitted entry, or entry without an increase 
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in duty, shall be allocated to the supplying 
countries on the basis of the proportion of 
imports from each such country in a pre- 
vious representative period. This provision 
is designed to assure against the discrimina- 
tory allocation of such quotas contrary to 
the letter and spirit of our existing interna- 
tional obligations and policies. 


This tariff provision was consistent 
with the purposes of the legislation. As 
stated in the President’s message recom- 
mending the enactment of fair labor 
standards legislation—House Document 
No. 255, 75th Congress, list session: 

And so to protect the fundamental in- 
terests of free labor and a free people we 
propose that only goods which have been 
produced under conditions which meet the 
minimum standards of free labor shall be 
admitted to interstate commerce. Goods 
produced under conditions which do not 
meet rudimentary standards of decency 
should be regarded as contraband and ought 
not to be allowed to pollute the channels of 
interstate trade. 


The bill was reported by the House 
Labor Committee on August 6, 1937, and 
contained 30 amendments which had 
been added by the committee to the form 
of the bill as originally introduced. The 
Rules Committee failing to grant a rule, 
a petition to discharge the bill from the 
Rules Committee was filed on December 
6, 1937, and was debated in the House on 
December 13 and 14, 1937. Three days 
after the House committee had reported 
the bill, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, wrote to 
all Members of Congress as follows— 
82 CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 1485: 


I sincerely hope you may find it possible 
to vote for the enactment of the wage and 
hour bill without any substantial change in 
the form and character in which it is re- 
ported to the House. 


During the debate on the committee 
bill in the House, Representative Mc- 
Lean, of New Jersey, commented on the 
import adjusting provision of the com- 
mittee bill, as follows—82 CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD 1492, December 14, 1937: 


If a manufacturer determines to produce 
an article for which there is a demand, his 
first thought is to produce it at a price peo- 
ple are willing to pay. His cost of produc- 
tion depends on the cost of raw materials, 
the cost of labor, and what we ordinarily 
know as overhead, being the interest on his 
investment in his plant, insurance, taxes of 
several sorts, and selling cost. If the price 
he can obtain for his article will cover these 
items and give him a reasonable profit, his 
efforts will be successful. 

Therefore, if you would fix the price he 
must pay for his labor, you must guarantee 
to him, and the consumer must be compelled 
to pay, a price which will guarantee a suf- 
ficient return to pay the compulsory wages. 
But that is where the scheme breaks down. 
While you may inflict penalties on the manu- 
facturer, you cannot make a criminal out of 
@ consumer because he does not buy the 
things you think he should at a price you 
require he should pay. 

Anticipating this situation, the pending 
bill attempts to meet it by providing for 
the Administrator to make adjustments of 
wage levels, and, as to foreign-made goods, 
by giving the U.S. Tariff Commission the 
power to adjust import duties on foreign 
articles which compete with domestic arti- 
cles resulting from the operation of this 
act. 


During the debate in the House on 
December 14, 1937, Representative 
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Cooper objected to the tariff provision 
in the committee bill, on the ground that 
acceptance of the bill by the House 
would be tantamount to writing a tariff 
bill, which would violate the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—82 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 1578. 
This point of order was sustained—82 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD 1580. 

Thereupon Mrs. Morton offered as an 
amendment the provisions of a “clean 
bill” which included an import-adjusting 
provision, the text of which is attached 
to this memorandum as appendix 2—82 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 15f3. 

Subsequently, Representative Hartley 
moved to recommit the bill. This mo- 
tion was sustained by a vote of 216 to 
198. 

During the 3d session of the 75th Con- 
gress, a revised fair labor standards 
bill was reported to the House. During 
the debate on the bill it was stated that 
the revised bill had been drafted in the 
Department of Labor, and had not been 
considered or discussed more than 1 hour 
by the full House Labor Committee be- 
fore being reported—83 CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 7295, May 23, 1938. This bill 
contained no tariff provision. 

During the debate in the House on 
the revised bill, a tariff provision was 
offered as an amendment by Representa- 
tive McLean—83 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
7436, May 24, 1938. The text of this 
tariff provision is attached to this memo- 
randum as appendix 3. This provision 
was identical with section 3(e) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Rep- 
resentative McLean made the following 
remarks in support of his amendment— 
83 CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 7437—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone of Missouri in the chair). The 
time available to the Senator from Ari- 
zona has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
how much additional time does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona wish to have? Ten 
minutes? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We can try that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Or 15 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us try 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well; I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very much inter- 
ested in the Senator’s amendment, be- 
cause of the protection it would give 
American workers. Certainly we must 
not take the position that the great 
American market should be open to 
those who sell at the lowest prices, be- 
cause if we were to do that, we would be 
turning over the American market to the 
groups outside our country who are most 
successful in exploiting human labor. 

I should like to ask this question: To 
what extent would the findings of the 
Secretary of Labor be referred to the 
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Tariff Commission; and would there be 
duplication? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I may say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that the find- 
ings would not be referred to the Tariff 
Commission. Instead, they would be 
referred to the President. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And the Presi- 
dent would be given the right to act or 
not to act. 

I now read from the amendment: 

The President may by proclamation make 
effective the Secretary’s recommendations, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
through the proper customs officers, permit 
entry of the article or articles specified only 
on the terms and conditions and subject to 
such import duties, and to such quotas as 
the President shall have directed in his 
proclamation. 


Mr. CURTIS. In other words, the 
Senator’s amendment would charge the 
Secretary of Labor with the duty of 
looking after the interests of the Ameri- 
can working people and with making 
that determination; and if the President 
accepts his findings, the President will 
not be limited by tariff statutes or trade 
agreements? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The _ Senator 
from Nebraska is absolutely correct. In 
fact, the amendment refers the matter 
to the Secretary of Labor, and I think 
that is a proper reference. 

My amendment provides: 

On his own motion— 


Meaning the Secretary can on his 
own motion— 
or upon the complaint by any labor organi- 
zation, trade association, or industry group 
that an article is being imported into the 
United States in such substantial and in- 
creasing ratio to domestic production of like 
or competitive articles as to threaten or 
undermine the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standards of living necessary for the 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
the American workers affected, the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall promptly make an 
investigation which shall include hearings 
on reasonable public notice at which inter- 
ested parties may be present, produce evi- 
dence, and be heard. 


Mr. CURTIS. I shall not take a great 
deal more of the Senator’s time, since the 
time is controlled, but it is my belief 
that the President could grant relief to 
American workers even in situations 
where we have trade agreements with 
the offending country, because the trade 
agreements have not been ratified as 
treaties, and they are merely executive 
agreements. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. I agree completely with the 
arguments—and they are very old— 
which I am reading from the House 
documents, made in the early 1930’s and 
the late 1930’s, that this is not, in effect, 
tariff legislation. The proposal, in this 
case, merely charges the Secretary of 
Labor with looking after the interests of 
the American worker, and it works in a 
very simple way. While the Tariff 
Commission at the present time is sup- 
posed to work in a simple way—and it 
probably does—it works in a devious 
way and goes by a circuitous route that 
never seems to produce the result 
needed. I can think of only one in- 
stance—and I will stand corrected if I 
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need to be—in which the Tariff Com- 
mission has yielded to the demands of 
industry, and that was in the case of the 
lead and zinc industry recommendation 
that the President be allowed to put into 
effect an increase in order to allow 
competition with foreign imports. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the Senator’s in- 
tention, is it not, that the Tariff Com- 
mission would turn over such informa- 
tion as it had obtained? There would 
be no duplication; would there? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Certainly, this 
amendment does not call for duplication. 
This is a responsibility that is not new. 
For 30 years many persons have felt that 
the Secretary of Labor had this respon- 
sibility. 

In other words, what we are doing— 
and let us admit it—by legislative fiat 
is preempting the field of supply and 
demand, preempting the field of the 
normal operation of the free enterprise 
system, where the wage level is deter- 
mined by the amount of the productivity 
of the individual, in most cases—not in 
all cases. When we do this, we must 
recognize that, by imposing an artificial 
increase, we shall have to raise the price 
in order to adjust the cost. Otherwise 
the profit will be diminished or disap- 
pear. 

Profits are not the astronomical] figures 
that many proponents of such legislation 
think them to be. 

What are we doing? Are we helping 
the lower paid groups in this country? 
No. Only about 580,000 persons would 
be affected. In other words, only 580,000 
persons are not making the minimum 
wage now, and will be affected by the 
proposed legislation. To say that ‘‘cov- 
ered” and “affected” mean the same is 
wrong. <A very small number will be 
affected. I think the figure is one-tenth 
of 1 percent. However, the one-tenth of 
1 percent can have a pyramiding effect 
on the other 99.9 percent of the working 
force, so far as payrolls are concerned, 
which will seriously affect prices. Such 
an increase always has had that effect. 
I am not speaking now as a result of 
gazing into a crystal ball. 

I point out that in 1956, when we last 
adjusted the minimum wage, living 
costs had gone through a fairly stable 
period of 4 years; but immediately there- 
after, the cost of living jumped, and con- 
tinued to jump at a rate that was higher 
than normal. 

So I think we all ought to be perfectly 
aware of what we are doing in this bill. 
We are not helping the lower paid 
worker. We are actually putting him on 
a higher plane of the lower wage, if we 
might put it that way, $1.15, or $1.25, or 
whatever amount we vote. That will 
be the underpaid level 1 year from now, 
and the proponents will be back for some 
more adjustment. 

While I would be the first to admit 
there are still businesses in this country 
that still take advantage of their em- 
ployees, they are considerably fewer 
than they were when the abuses be- 
came so bad that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act had to be considered. 

I think industry in the United States 
would absorb these inequities, but when 
the Federal Government attempts to 
tamper with the economy, that is the 
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only result. As I have said previously, 
frankly, the chickens are coming home 
to roost. All the chickens that this body 
and our companion body on the other 
side of the Capitol have hatched in the 
last 30 years are coming home to roost. 
That fact has been evident, but we have 
been building roosts for the chickens. 
Now we ought to get rid of the chickens 
and stop building the rocsts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. May I have 10 
more minutes? 

May I ask the majority leader a ques- 
tion? It is obvious that I am convinc- 
ing no one but myself, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, I am being con- 
vinced. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has been convinced 
for some time, because he has the same 
philosophy on this question that I have. 

Mr. CURTIS. When the Senator 
from Arizona speaks, he fills my mind. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I hope that he will continue to 
have an open mind and that he will be 
able to fill it with the philosophy which 
he and I share. 

This is an important amendment. I 
am not fooling myself for 1 minute about 
its chances, but I think Senators from 
States that have businesses that are af- 
fected by foreign imports should have 
an opportunity to hear a part of this dis- 
cussion, and what I cannot complete I 
can certainly put in the Recorp by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree, and I 
think the Senator is entitled to a larger 
audience than is present at this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know 
that I am entitled to it, because I do 
not know that the speaker or the bril- 
liance of the remarks are such that they 
are entitled to a larger audience. ButI 
get lonesome. The Senator from Mon- 
tana and I both come from Western 
States where we are used to standing in 
the broad expanses where there is 
nothing but the Lord and the wind. In 
this Chamber sometimes we do not have 
the Lord present, but we always have 
wind present. I am standing here, get- 
ting a little lonesome. I would like to 
address my remarks to a little larger 
audience. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the legislative history to which 
I referred, including the appendices, be 
printed at this point in my remarks for 
the Recorp of today. 

There being no objection, the legisla- 
tive history and appendices were ordered 
tu be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933 provided for the establishment of codes 
of fair competition under which domestic 
producers were obliged to limit the hours 
of labor, pay a minimum wage, and sell their 
products at a fixed price not incompatible 
with the public interest. This bill was han- 
dled in the Senate by the Senate Finance 
Committee. In reporting the bill which 
became the law, the committee added a 
provision (sec. 3(e)) to the effect that: 

“Upon complaint to the President that 
articles are being imported into the United 
States to the detriment of any industry with 
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respect to which a code of fair competition 
is in effect, resulting in unfair methods 
of competition in the United States, the 
President may cause an investigation to be 
made. If after public notice and hearing 
the existence of unfair methods of compe- 
tition shall be found, the President may ex- 
clude the articles concerned from entry into 
the United States, and the decision of the 
President is to be conclusive. The refusal 
of entry is to continue until the President 
finds that the conditions which led to the 
refusal no longer exist.” (S. Rept. 114, 
p. 2, 1933.) 

During the debate on the bill in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, of- 
fered a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. This was accepted by the Senate and 
become section 3(e) of the bill which was 
enacted into law. In lieu of the power 
of the President to exclude entirely articles 
which he found to be imported to the detri- 
ment of an industry subject to a code of 
fair competition, the Walsh amendment em- 
powered the President to permit entry of 
the offending imports into the United 
States “only upon such terms and conditions 
and subject to the payment of such fees 
and to such limitations in the total quantity 
which may be imported (in the course of 
any specified period or periods) as he shall 
find it necessary to prescribe in order that 
the entry thereof shall not render or tend 
to render ineffective any code or agreement 
made under (the act).” 

In lieu of investigation by the President, 
the Walsh amendment provided for an im- 
mediate investigation to be made by the 
Tariff Commission on complaint of a labor 
organization or trade association. 

In explaining the purpose of his amend- 
ment to the Senate, Senator Walsh stated: 

“Mr. President, the committee amendment 
was originally proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Reed. The committee felt 
that the effectiveness of the measure would 
be greatly restricted, if not destroyed, unless 
there were some provision giving the Presi- 
dent authority to restrict imports that would 
be in competition with the domestic pro- 
ducers who were obliged to comply with 
codes fixing limited hours of labor, with a 
minimum wage, and sell their products at 
a fixed price not incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest. The proposal of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania gave the President the 
power of embargo. He could declare that 
particular imports were tending to destroy 
the effectiveness of the measure and prevent 
their being imported into the country. 

“The substitute which I have proposed has 
been submitted to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and meets with his approval. It has 
been submitted to the Senator in charge of 
the bill, Mr. Harrison. We all believe that 
it is preferable to the committee amendment. 
It retains the power for the President to 
embargo when necessary, but also gives him, 
which he does not possess under the com- 
mittee amendment, the power to impose 
limitations upon the amount of imports that 
may be permitted to enter the country, and 
also gives him the power to compel importers, 
where imports are restricted, to take out a 
license, so that he can prevent their violat- 
ing his regulations. 

“So far as I understand, everyone inter- 
ested in this particular phase of this bill is 
in accord; and I assume the amendment will 
be adopted.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
5291, June 8, 1933.) 

During the debate, Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri, commented that “the whole effect of 
(the) bill is going to be to raise American 
costs and American prices.” He explained 
his support for the bill in view of this fact 
as follows: 

“We cannot compel the foreigner to union- 
ize his labor. We cannot compel the for- 
eigner to pay minimum rates of wages. We 
cannot compel the foreigner to cut down his 
workday to 30 hours a week. We cannot 
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compel him to join a code of fair competi- 
tion. The effect of the bill, without some 
such protection as this, would be to hand 
over to the foreigner the entire American 
market. 

“Therefore, I am very glad that the Senator 
from Massachusetts is offering an amend- 
ment that will go as far as we constitution- 
ally can go.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECOBD, p. 
5292, June 8, 1933.) 

There was very little adverse comment in 
the Senate about the import provision of 
the bill or the Walsh amendment. Senator 
Gore was the chief critic, and in response 
to an inquiry by him as to whether the 
President should not be authorized to reduce 
duties as well as to raise them, Senator Walsh 
replied as follows: 

“The amendment proposed by me is simply 
to make effective the purpose of title I of 
this act. It is inconceivable that hours of 
labor can be reduced, and wages fixed, and 
prices of commodities established by a gov- 
ernmental agency and no power given to 
the same agency to prevent a flood of imports 
into this country. Without such an amend- 
ment, the whole act would be ineffective. 

“How is it possible to reduce working 
hours, increase wages, put more people to 
work, and fix the prices of commodities so 
that wages will be higher, without some re- 
striction or some control over the importa- 
tions into this country that are to compete 
with labor and wages that are regulated un- 
der this bill? The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to give the President the same au- 
thority over these imports that he is assum- 
ing over domestic production and products.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoOrD, p. 5292, June 8, 
1933.) 

When the bill went to conference the 
House receded, accepting the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act as it was 
orginally conceived by both the Senate and 
House committees which handled the legis- 
lation included as an essential part measures 
for adjusting imports by additional duties 
or quotas so that the sale in the United 
States of goods produced abroad under the 
type of labor conditions forbidden by the 
act would not defeat the purposes of the 
act. 

As reported by the House Labor Commit- 
tee, H. Rept. 1452 (corrected print), 75th 
Congress, ist session, the fair labor stand- 
ards bill contained a provision for the regu- 
lation of imports produced under substand- 
ard labor conditions whose sale in the United 
States would tend to defeat the purposes of 
the act. The text of provision is set forth 
in appendix I to this memorandum. Con- 
cerning this provision, the House report 
stated: 

“Sections 8 (c) and (d) are new tariff pro- 
visions proposed as a committee amendment. 
These provisions authorize the President, af- 
ter investigation by the Tariff Commission, 
and upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, to make such increases in the duty, 
or to impose such limitations on the quantity 
permitted entry (or entry without duty in- 
crease), as may be necessary in order to 
equalize differences in the costs of produc- 
tion of any domestic article and of any like 
or similar foreign article resulting from the 
operation of the Labor Standards Act and in 
order to maintain the standards established 
pursuant to the act. In case of any article 
on the free list of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
possible action is limited to import quotas. 

“The provisions are so drawn that remedial 
action is possible with respect to any item, 
whether or not it is included in any trade 
agreement, present or future. With respect 
to a trade agreement item, however, possible 
action is limited to import quotas, since any 
increase in the duty on such an item would 
be in violation of the trade agreement. Sec- 
tion 8(d) contains the specific provision that 
“Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
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permitting action in violation of any inter- 
national obligations of the United States.’ 
Section 8(d) further provides in the case of 
quotas that the quantities permitted entry, 
or entry without an increase in duty, shall be 
allocated to the supplying countries on the 
basis of the proportion of imports from each 
such country in a previous representative 
period. This provision is designed to assure 
against the discriminatory allocation of such 
quotas contrary to the letter and spirit of 
our existing international obligations and 
policies.” 

This tariff provision was consistent with 
the purpose of the legislation. As stated in 
the President’s message recommending the 
enactment of fair labor standards legislation 
(H. Doc. 255, 75th Cong., ist sess.): 

“And so to protect the fundamental in- 
terests of free labor and a free people we 
propose that only goods which have been 
produced under conditions which meet the 
minimum standards of free labor shall be 
admitted to interstate commerce. Goods 
produced under conditions which do not 
meet rudimentary standards of decency 
should be regarded as contraband and ought 
not to be allowed to pollute the channels 
of interstate trade.” 

The bill was reported by the House Labor 
Committee August 6, 1937, and contained 30 
amendments which had been added by the 
committee to the form of the bill as orig- 
inally introduced. The Rules Committee 
failing to grant a rule, a petition to dis- 
charge the bill from the Rules Committee 
was filed on December 6, 1937, and debated 
in the House on December 13 and 14, 1937. 
Three days after the House committee had 
reported the bill, William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, wrote 
to all Members of Congress as follows (82 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 1485): 

“I sincerely hope you may find it possible 
to vote for the enactment of the wage and 
hour bill without any substantial change in 
the form and character in which it is reported 
to the House.” 

During the debate on the committee bill 
in the House, Congressman McLean of New 
Jersey commented on the import adjusting 
provision of the committee bill as follows 
(82 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 1492, Dec. 14, 
1937) : 

“If a manufacturer determines to pro- 
duce an article for which there is a demand, 
his first thought is to produce it at a price 
people are willing to pay. His cost of pro- 
duction depends on the cost of raw ma- 
terials, the cost of labor, and what we ordi- 
narily know as overhead, being the interest 
on his investment in his plant, insurance, 
taxes of several sorts, and selling cost. If 
the price he can obtain for his article will 
cover these items and give him a reasonable 
profit, his efforts will be successful. There- 
fore, if you would fix the price he must pay 
for his labor, you must guarantee to him, 
and the consumer must be compelled to pay, 
a price which will guarantee a sufficient 
return to pay the compulsory wages. But 
that is where the scheme breaks down. 
While you may inflict penalties on the manu- 
facturer, you cannot make a criminal out of 
a consumer because he does not buy the 
things you think he should at a price you 
require he should pay. 

“Anticipating this situation, the pending 
bill attempts to meet it by providing for the 
Administrator to make adjustments of wage 
levels, and, as to foreign-made goods, by 
giving the US. Tariff Commission the 
power to adjust import duties on foreign 
articles which compete with domestic articles 
resulting from the operation of this act.” 

During the debate in the House on Decem- 
ber 14, 1937, Congressman Cooper objected 
to the tariff provision in the committee bill 
on the ground that acceptance of the bill 
by the House would be tantamount to writ- 
ing a tariff bill, which would violate the 
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jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee (82 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 1578). 
This point of order was sustained (82 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 1580). 

Thereupon Mrs. Morton offered as an 
amendment the provisions of a clean bill 
which included an import adjusting provi- 
sion, the text of which is attached to this 
memorandum as appendix 2 (82 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD 1583). 

Subsequently Congressman Hartley moved 
to recommit the bill. This motion was sus- 
tained by a vote of 216 to 198. 

During the 3d session of the 75th Congress 
a revised fair labor standards bill was re- 
ported to the House. During the debate 
on the bill it was stated that the revised 
bill had been drafted in the Department of 
Labor and had not been considered or dis- 
cussed more than 1 hour by the full House 
Labor Committee before being reported (83 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7295, May 23, 1938). 
This bill contained no tariff provision. 

During the debate in the House on the 
revised minimum wage bill, a tariff provi- 
sion was offered as an amendment by Con- 
gressman McLean (83 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD 7436, May 24, 1938). The text of this 
tariff provision is attached to this memoran- 
dum as appendix 3. This provision was 
identical with section 3(e) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Congressman 
McLean made the following remarks in sup- 
port of his amendment (83 CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 7437) : 

“The amendment is pertinent and ger- 
mane to the pending bill because it pro- 
tects those who may be compelled to increase 
the cost of production against importations 
from countries where such costs are lower, 
where wage and hour statutes do not exist, 
and where living standards do not approach 
our own. 

“Prosperity affects employer and em- 
ployees alike. If an employer has work to 
do, he will employ men to do it, and the 
more work he has the more men he employs, 
and the more men employed the greater 
the demand and the fewer men available, 
and the price of labor goes up. This will 
not come about so long as we consume goods 
manufactured under conditions inferior to 
our own. 

“The American workingman now enjoys 
the privilege of negotiating with his em- 
ployer as to the value of his services and 
the conditions under which he will work. 
He is the master of his own destiny. 

“If the bill has any value whatever, it 
must be as a part of an economic scheme 
which takes into consideration all the ele- 
ments which order our lives. The law of 
supply and demand still exists. 


“The enactment of this legislation in its 
present form will increase production costs 
and thereby reduce tariff rates. It will invite 
the world to dump on our markets merchan- 
dise produced by sweatshop methods and 
child labor—conditions we are endeavor- 
ing to eliminate.” 

Congressman Healey, of Massachusetts, 
raised a point of order in regard to this 
amendment on the ground that it was not 
germane to the main bill. This point of 
order was sustained by the Chair, the occu- 
pant referring to the reason given under 
the point of order which was sustained to 
the comparable provision of the committee 
bill during the 2d session of the 75th Con- 
gress (83 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7437). 

Prior to the action in the House, a Senate 
version of the fair labor standards bill re- 
ceived consideration in that body. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor re- 
ported the fair labor standards bill with an 
amendment incorporating an import provi- 
sion authorizing the Tariff Commission to 
investigate the differences resulting from 
the operation of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act on the cost of production of a domestic 
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article and of the like foreign article with 
a view of determining whether an increase 
in the duty on the foreign article should be 
made. The text of this section of the Senate 
committee bill is attached to this memo- 
randum as appendix 4. Pertinent excerpts 
from the Senate committee report are as fol- 
lows (S. Rept. 884, 75th Cong., 1st sess.) : 

“The committee believes that a _ start 
should be made at the present session of 
the Congress to protect this Nation from the 
evils and dangers resulting from wages too 
low to buy the bare necessities of life and 
from long hours of work injurious to health. 
This law proposes to accomplish this pur- 
pose by closing the channels of interstate 
commerce to goods produced under condi- 
tions which do not meet the rudimentary 
standards of a civilized democracy” (p. 4). 

“Section 8 also authorizes the Tariff Com- 
mission under stated circumstances to in- 
vestigate differences resulting from the op- 
eration of the act in the cost of production 
of any domestic article and any like foreign 
article with a view to determining whether 
an increase in the duty upon the foreign 
article should be made” (p. 8). 

During the debate in the Senate, Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, offered an amend- 
ment as a new subsection to the import 
provision of the fair labor standards bill 
(81 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD 7742, July 28, 
19387). The text of the Lodge amendment 
is attached as appendix 5. Senator Lodge 
explained the necessity for his amendment 
by stating that the experience of the Tariff 
Commission under section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (essentially the basis of the 
import provision of the Senate committee’s 
fair labor standards bill) had shown the 
provision to be unsatisfactory because of its 
time-consuming nature, the unavailability 
of foreign costs, and the often misleading 
nature of invoice prices. He also referred 
to the experience of the NRA with the im- 
port adjusting provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act in which of 276 
complaints filed, 220 had been dismissed be- 
cause of insufficient data or as unwarranted. 
Senator Lodge then stated (81 CoONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 7745) : 

“We have read in newspapers about the 
situation; every now and then we read 
stories about little girls 14 or 15 years old 
working at night in the textile mills of 
Japan for a few cents an hour. The choice 
confronting us is perfectly obvious. Either 
we can reduce American wages to conform 
to such a level * * * or else we can use the 
great power of the U.S. Government to 
enact a law which will stop that 
kind of thing. That is what I favor and 
that is what I am advocating in offering 
the amendment. 

“We cannot go in two directions at once. 
At the present time through one agency of 
the Government attempts are being made 
to eliminate tariff barriers, and through 
other governmental activities attempts are 
being made * * * to raise wages and raise 
the American standard of living. We can- 
not do both. We have to choose the path 
which we want America’s destiny to follow. 
In my judgment, the amendment which I 
have offered is indispensable to the success 
of the bill and the achievement of the ends 
which the bill seeks to attain.” 

Senator Black, the sponsor of the Senate 
version of the fair labor standards bill, op- 
posed the Lodge amendment and in his 
remarks pointed out that— 

“Under [the] flexible tariff provision, upon 
a@ hearing before the Tariff Commission and 
& report by the Tariff Commission, the 
proper action can be taken by the President 
of the United States.” (81 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 7747, July 28, 1937.) 

The Lodge amendment was defeated. 

It was pointed out in the Senate debate 
that the flexible tariff provision had been 
added to the Senate bill in committee by 
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Senator ELLENpER, of Louisiana. During the 
debate, Senator ELLENDER commented on 
the import provision of the committee bill 
as follows (81 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 7925, 
July 31, 1937): 

“Mr. President, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which I am privileged to 
be a member, was ever mindful to protect 
the right of American labor from foreign 
competition. During our hearings the ques- 
tion was discussed many times, and the 
committee concluded that the most feas- 
ible way to afford protection was by the 
tariff method. The committee thought it 
more desirable to incorporate in the pending 
bill the prevailing method of raising tariffs. 
Any party may cause the Tariff Commission 
to investigate the difference resulting from 
the operation of this act in the cost of pro- 
duction of any domestic article and any 
like or similar foreign article, with a view to 
determining whether or not an increase 
should be made in the duty upon such for- 
eign article, for the purpose of equalizing 
such differences. Should the Commission 
conclude that an increase in the present 
rate should be made, the President by proc- 
lamation could increase them, as is now pro- 
vided under section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended. Such a method could 
be carried out without any interference on 
our part in the affairs of our foreign neigh- 
bors and one that has been invoked in the 
past in order to afford protection for our 
workers.” 

The Senate passed the committee bill 
containing the Ellender import provision. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act became law 
on June 25, 1938. The outbreak of the war 
in Europe in 1939, the stepped-up indus- 
trial activity of the United States incident 
to its role as the arsenal of democracy in 
1940 and 1941, and the disruption of normal 
foreign commerce during World War II, all 
served to obscure the effect of the import 
loophole on the effectiveness of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

A combination of factors subsequent to 
World War II paved the way for the major 
impact which foreign competition is now 
having on American workers and industries 
and the objectives of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The first of these factors is the 
expenditure of billions of dollars by the 
United States in the form of foreign grants 
and loans to reconstruct the industrial econ- 
omy of Europe and Asia. This process was 
completed by 1956-57. During this period 
the unusual demand for manufactured mate- 
rials and the shortage of raw materials oc- 
casioned by the Korean emergency served to 
postpone the time when the import policy 
loophole in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
would become painfully evident. 

The second major factor contributing to 
this result during the postwar period is com- 
posed of the extensive and deep reductions 
in U.S. tariffs granted by the United States 
in the multilateral tariff negotiations under 
GATT in 1947, 1950, 1951, and 1955. Whereas 
prior to World War II the limited use of the 
trade agreements authority had left the 
majority of US. tariffs at adequate levels as 
a compensating factor for the substandard 
labor conditions existing in the foreign in- 
dustries supplying the bulk of U.S. imports 
of manufactured goods, this equalizing fac- 
tor had been effectively destroyed by the 
cumulative effect of the GATT reductions 
which brought the ad valorem equivalent of 
US. tariffs from approximately 50 percent 
prior to World War II to 12 percent on duti- 
able goods and 6 percent overall at the 
present time. 

Today, from the modern technologically 
up-to-date factories in Europe and Asia, an 
enormous flood of manufactured goods is 
entering the United States under the unfair 
competitive advantage of low labor costs 
made possible by the existence of labor con- 
ditions in the countries of origin far below 
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the minimum conditions imposed on U.S. 
manufacturers by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

It is now evident that the public policy 
expressed in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of protecting the general well-being of 
American workers by preventing goods from 
entering the commerce of the United States 
with an unfair labor advantage based upon 
substandard labor conditions is being 
thwarted by the absence of any import-regu- 
lating feature in our laws designed to remove 
or equalize such advantages. 

This loophole can be effectively closed by 
import-adjusting provisions which use the 
public policy of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as the basic guide for the imposition of 
additional duties or import quotas. A modi- 
fication of a bill introduced by Senator Krart- 
Inc for himself and eight other Senators 
(S. 2882) seems ideal for this purpose. An 
alternate form of the bill which does not 
expressly amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is attached following appendix 65. 
Should it be necessary for the bill as a 
tariff measure to be considered initially by 
a committee other than the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, the alternate 
form of the bill may be preferred. 
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Text of House Labor Committee amend- 
ment re imports (H. Rept. 1452, 75th Cong., 
lst sess., p. 4) : 

“The US. Tariff Commission upon re- 
quest of the President or upon resolution of 
either or both Houses of Congress or if 
imports are substantial and increasing in 
ratio to domestic production and if in the 
judgment of the Commission there is good 
and sufficient reason therefor, then, upon its 
own motion or upon the request of the Board 
or upon application of any interested party, 
shall investigate the differences in the cost 
of production of any domestic article and of 
any like or similar foreign article result- 
ing from the operation of this act, and shall 
recommend to the President such an in- 
crease (within the limits of section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930) in the duty upon 
imports of the said foreign article, or such 
@ limitation in the total quantity permitted 
entry, or entry without increase in duty, as 
it may find necessary to equalize the said 
differences in cost and to maintain the 
standards established pursuant to this act. 
In the case of an article on the free list in 
the Tariff Act of 1930, it shall recommend, 
if required for the purposes of this section, 
a limitation on the total quantity permitted 
entry. The President shall by proclamation 
approve and cause to be put into effect the 
recommendations of the Commission if, in 
his Judgment, they are warranted by the 
facts ascertained in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation. 

“(d) All provisions of title III, part II, of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, applicable with re- 
spect to investigations, reports, and procla- 
mations under section 336 of the said Tariff 
Act, shall, insofar as they are not incon- 
sistent with this section, be applicable with 
respect to investigations under this section. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
permitting action in violation of any inter- 
national obligation of the United States. 
In recommending any limitation of the 
quantity permitted entry, or entry without 
an increase in duty, the Commission, if it 
finds it necessary to enforce such limitations 
or to carry out any of the provisions of this 
section, shall recommend that the foreign 
article concerned be forbidden entry except 
under license from the Secretary of the 
Treasury and that the quantity permitted 
entry, or entry without an increase in duty, 
shall be allocated among the different sup- 
plying countries on the basis of the propor- 
tion of imports from each country in a 
previous representative period. Any proc- 
lamation under this section may be modified 
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or terminated by the President whenever he 
approves findings submitted to him by the 
Commission that conditions require the 
modification recommended by the Commis- 
sion to carry out the p of this sec- 
tion or that the conditions requiring the 
proclamation no longer exist.” 





APPENDIX 2 

Text of tariff provision in committee-spon- 
sored clean bill offered as an amendment 
during House debate on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (82 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
1583) : 

“(c) The US. Tariff Commission (1) upon 
request of the President, or (2) upon resolu- 
tion of either or both Houses of Congress, 
or (3) upon request of the Administrator, or 
(4) upon its own motion, or (5) when in the 
judgment of the Commission there is good 
and sufficient reason therefor, upon appli- 
cation of any interested party, shall investi- 
gate the differences resulting from the opera- 
tion of this act in the costs of production 
of any domestic article and of any like or 
similar foreign article, with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not an increase should 
be made in the duty upon such foreign arti- 
cle for the purpose of equalizing such dif- 
ferences. 

“(d) All provisions of law applicable with 
respect to investigations under section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, in- 
cluding the provisions applicable to reports 
of the Commission and proclamations by 
the President shall, insofar as they are not 
inconsistent with this section, be applicable 
in like manner with respect to investiga- 
tions under this section. Nothing in sub- 
section (c) or (d) of this section shall be 
construed as authorizing action in violation 
of any international obligation of the United 
States.” 
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Tariff provision offered as amendment by 
Mr. McLean (83 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7436, 
May 24, 1938) : 

“Sec. 6(a). On his own, or if any labor 
organization, or any trade or industrial 
organization, association, or group, which 
has complied with the provisions of this Act, 
shall make complaint to the President that 
any article or articles are being imported 
into the United States in substantial quan- 
tities or increasing ratio to domestic pro- 
duction of any competitive article or articles 
and on such terms or under such conditions 
as to render ineffective or seriously to en- 
danger the maintenance of the provisions 
of this Act, the President may cause an 
immediate investigation to be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission, which 
shall give precedence to investigation under 
this subsection, and if, after such investiga- 
tion and such public notice and hearing as 
he shall specify, the President shall find the 
existence of such facts, he shall, in order 
to effectuate the policy of this Act, direct 
that the article or articles concerned shall 
be permitted entry into the United States 
only upon such terms and conditions and 
subject to the payment of such fees and to 
such limitations in the total quantity which 
may be imported (in the course of any spe- 
cial period or periods) as he shall find neces- 
sary to prescribe in order that the entry 
thereof shall not render or tend to render 
ineffective any provision of this Act. 

“In order to enforce any limitations im- 
posed on the total quantity of imports, in 
any specified period or periods, or any arti- 
cle or articles under this subsection, the 
President may forbid the importation of 
such article or articles unless the importer 
shall have first obtained from the Secretary 
of the Treasury a license pursuant to such 
regulations as the President may prescribe. 
Upon information of any action by the 
President under this subsection the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury shall, through the 
proper officers, permit entry of the article or 
articles specified only upon such terms and 
conditions and subject to such fees, to such 
limitations in the quantity which may be 
imported, and to such requirements of li- 
cense as the President shall have directed. 
The decision of the President as to facts 
shall be conclusive. Any condition, or limi- 
tation of entry under this subsection shall 
continue in effect until the President shall 
find and inform the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that the conditions which led to the 
imposition of such conditions or limitations 
upon entry no longer exists.” 
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Text of tariff provision in Senate com- 
mittee bill (81 CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 7921): 

“neo. G. fe) * ¢ *. 

“(b) . nd a 

“(c) The U.S. Tariff Commission (1) upon 
request of the President, or (2) upon resolu- 
tion of either or both Houses of Congress, 
or (3) upon request of the Board, or (4) 
upon its own motion, or (5) when in the 
judgment of the Commission there is good 
and sufficient reason therefor, upon applica- 
tion of any interested party, shall investi- 
gate the differences resulting from the op- 
eration of this act in the costs of production 
of any domestic article and of any like or 
similar foreign article, with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not an increase should 
be made in the duty upon such foreign 
article for the purpose of equalizing such 
differences. 

“(a) All provisions of law applicable with 
respect to investigations under section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, in- 
cluding the provisions applicable to reports 
of the Commission and proclamations by 
the President, shall, insofar as they are not 
inconsistent with this section, be applicable 
in like manner with respect to investigations 
under this section.” 
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Amendment offered by Senator Lodge for 
addition to the tariff provision in the Senate 
committee bill (81 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
7742): 

“(e) The US. Tariff Commission is au- 
thorized and directed (1) to compute for 
each foreign country the average annual vol- 
ume of each class of goods which were pro- 
duced, manufactured, mined, handled, or in 
any other manner worked on in such country 
and which were imported into the United 
States during the 5-year period immediately 
preceding the date of enactment of this act, 
and (2) to certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the computations so made. There- 
after no goods of any class shall be allowed 
to be imported into the United States from 
any foreign country during any calendar year 
in excess of the average annual volume of 
that class of goods so computed and certified 
by the Commission unless it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Labor Standards Board 
that the labor standards in such country 
which are applicable to the class of goods to 
which such computation applies are at least 
equal to the labor standards under which 
like or similar goods of that class are pro- 
duced in the United States. The Commission 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are au- 
thorized, respectively, to make such rules and 
regulations.’ 





NATIONAL MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
National Military-Industrial and Edu- 
cational Conference held its seventh an- 
nual meeting April 10, 11, and 12, 1961, 
in Chicago, Ill. 
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The principal sponsor of this confer- 
ence was the Institute for American 
Strategy, a nonprofit educational cor- 
poration whose objective is furthering 
public understanding of the nature of 
the contemporary totalitarian challenge 
to American freedom. 

It seeks to accomplish this through 
education programs designed to increase 
public awareness of the nature, objec- 
tives, and methods of communism and of 
the ideals and assets inherent in our 
free society for meeting its challenge. 

The institute is a tax exempt, nonpar- 
tisan, privately managed organization fi- 
nanced by the contributions of over 100 
of America’s corporations and a number 
of foundations. 

The National Military-Industrial and 
Educational Conference is an open fo- 
rum for the free discussion of national 
security and foreign policy problems of 
the Nation. Past conferences dealt with 
such subjects as the Soviet economy, 
the American economy, and mobilizing 
our technical manpower. Through the 
conference and its many other activities, 
the institute seeks to be an agency for 
the promotion of continuing close co- 
operation between education, the Gov- 
ernment, and industry in articulating for 
the public our national goals and 
strategy in securing and expanding the 
areas of human freedom. 

On the evening of April 12, it was my 
privilege to address a session of the con- 
ference at its invitation extended 
through the Honorable D. A. Sullivan, 
managing director of the conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my remarks be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROMAN L. HRUSKA BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, ON WEDNESDAY, 
ApriIL 12, 1961 
In recent years our national policy has 

been based upon the clear knowledge and 
appreciation that the Communist movement 
has been engaged in a relentless, evil con- 
spiracy for over 40 years. That conspiracy 
has had as its persistent and undeviating aim 
the overthrow of our country’s Government 
and its replacement with a Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

The techniques of the conspiracy have 
changed from time to time, as have the faces 
of its spokesmen and manipulators. Yet its 
objectives have never changed. 

Our national policy designed to meet the 
threat of Communist activities is evidenced 
in many ways. 

It is expressed in our $43 billion national 
defense budget. 

It is seen in the willingness of Congress to 
provide all necessary funds for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other intelli- 
gence and counterespionage agencies. 

It is found in the continuing investigations 
by congressional committees of subversive 
activities, with ensuing consideration by 
Congress of legislation which will be helpful 
to deal with them. 

It is found in the cooperation of State and 
local law enforcement agencies with Federal 
antisubversive and counterespionage efforts. 

It was given new expression just last week 
in the Kennedy administration's “white 
paper” calling on the Castro government of 
Cuba to “sever its links with the interna- 
tional Communist movement” and expressing 
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confidence that if it fails to do so, the Cuban 
people “will continue to strive for a free 
Cuba.” 

All of the aspects of national policy which 
I have mentioned are official, governmental 
efforts. They are necessary, and in fact in- 
dispensable. 

Yet such efforts fail to make progress in 
one highly vital area which must be dealt 
with effectively if our battle against interna- 
tional communism is to be successful. 

That area to which I refer is the area of 
a citizenry keenly aware of the menace of 
communism within its own ranks. In the 
effort to create and sustain such awareness 
the initiative and drive of voluntary private 
organizations is an important factor. 

I have considered the meaningful discus- 
sions here in this conference with profound 
appreciation. I am impressed with the 
thoughtful and sober way this group of 
Americans is rededicating itself to the task 
of keeping up with the changing face of 
communism. It will have a continuing and 
growing impact on the national effort to deal 
with this problem. 

By its serious-minded study of the world- 
wide Communist conspiracy, this confer- 
ence will help to create among Americans 
@ new appreciation of the problems in the 
emerging countries of Africa as well as in 
the established nations of our own hemi- 
sphere. 

As an example of another meaningful, 
voluntary contribution by a private organi- 
gation in the fight against communism, I 
would mention the TV film which you have 
just seen, “The Spy Next Door.” We must 
be appreciative of the willingness of Ameri- 
can industry and communications media to 
produce and show to millions of American 
television viewers such a serious and well- 
balanced story of what can happen here as 
does “The Spy Next Door.” 

The problem portrayed in this film is 
neither overdrawn nor the figment of a 
script writer’s lively imagination. As the 
narrator says, it was based on cold docu- 
mentary evidence. It represents something 
that, with different mames and different 
items, has happened here in the past, and 
will happen here in the future unless we are 
most vigilant and alert in guarding against 
it. 

It is bad when our military secrets are 
stolen by the Communist conspirators. It 
is worse if we allow that conspiracy to un- 
dermine our national confidence in democ- 
racy and in our heritage of freedom and 
liberty. It would be even worse if Com- 
munist propaganda ever causes us to lose 
faith and become resigned to the inevitabil- 
ity of the Communist rule of which Khru- 
shchev claims to be the prophet. 

Mistake it not: the Communists are doing 
everything in their power, as they always 
have done, to capture the minds of Ameri- 
cans and to discredit our institutions. We 
are seeing currently a shocking example in 
the Communist attacks on the parliamen- 
tary system, including Khrushchev’s dis- 
graceful shoe pounding episode in the 
United Nations. 

More than a decade ago, the Communists 
undertook to discredit our judicial proc- 
esses in the mass Communist conspiracy 
trial before Judge Harold Medina in New 
York; they badgered, they heckled, they en- 
gaged in diatribes and shouting and com- 
pletely obstreperous behavior. It is to Judge 
Medina’s everlasting credit that he main- 
tained his composure and his dignity to such 
an extent that the effort failed completely 
then. But today Communists are engaging 
in the same tactics in rallies, before certain 
congressional committee hearings and any- 
where else they find an opportunity, still 
trying to discredit our courts and the Con- 
gress and to undermine our constitutional 
processes, 
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The film, “The Spy Next Door,” portrays a 
situation, the component parts of which 
could be found in any neighborhood, and in 
many of our American cities. It is well that 
it does so; it is important to realize that 
much of the activity of the Communist con- 
spiracy is to be found on the street and side- 
walk level. It is found among folks who are 
laborers, skilled workmen, scientists and 
other professional men and women as well 
as journalists and educators. In this proc- 
ess of educating the people about the aims 
and the evils of the Communist conspiracy, 
the background of the home community can 
wisely be stressed. 

Yet in the process of educating ourselves 
in this field, let us not forget the larger 
scene of the legislative and diplomatic activ- 
ities of our Republic. 

While there are many examples, I should 
like to give you only two. 


PASSPORT LEGISLATION 


The first example pertains to passport 
regulation. 

Prior to June 16, 1958, the State Depart- 
ment would not issue a passport to anyone 
who was a member of the Communist Party 
or was under Communist Party discipline, 
domination or control; or who would travel 
abroad to assist knowingly the international 
Communist movement. This policy was 
based upon regulations formulated in the 
State Department under Secretary of State 
Acheson in their modern form, and later 
revised under Secretary of State Dulles. 

On June 16, 1958, the Supreme Court in- 
validated these regulations on the grounds 
that there was no specific legislative author- 
ity for them. The Court did not condemn 
the use of regulations for this purpose, but 
simply ruled that there was no validly ap- 
proved authority for such regulations as 
were then being used. 

The Court decision left the State Depart- 
ment with no authority to withhold a pass- 
port from anyone on subversive activities 
grounds. Consequently, in the intervening 
3 years, the State Department has been com- 
pelled to issue hundreds of passports to indi- 
viduals known to be Communists or Commu- 


nist agents, or supporting the Communist 


cause. 

Communists and their agents are soldiers 
in the cold war’s Red army. They travel 
abroad for the specific purpose of furthering 
their conspiracy against the United States 
itself. 

Personal contact and conference are al- 
Ways valuable tools for conduct of business. 

This is especially true in the business of 
espionage and subversion. It is not neces- 
sary to elaborate on this point. 

Yet our Government has been forced, 
under present law, to confer upon many 
hundreds of Communist members, agents 
and sympathizers the protection, dignity, 
respectability and convenience of a US. 
passport. 

Not only does the passport expedite their 
travels abroad, but after they have com- 
pleted plans designed to deliver the United 
States into the hands of its enemies, the 
passport assures their readmission into this 
country. 

In brief, we give to many who are fight- 
ing against us in the cold war, complete 
freedom to travel anywhere in the world. 
We cooperate and facilitate their travels, 
thus enabling them to meet their superiors 
in the Communist hierarchy, to exchange 
information, to deliver documents, and to 
plan and train in new techniques to damage 
and eventually destroy our form of govern- 
ment. 

What can be done about this? 

Congress can pass legislation granting to 
the State Department legal authority to 
resume supervision and regulation of pass- 
port issuance within the scope of the Su- 
preme Court decision, 
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What has been done about this situation? 

Promptly after the Supreme Court ruling, 
President Eisenhower sent a message to 
Congress emphasizing the need for author- 
ity in the Secretary of State to deny pass- 
ports where their possession would seriously 
impair the conduct of foreign relations or 
would be harmful to the security of the 
United States. 

Proposed legislation was sent to the Con- 
gress by the President. He urged its passage. 
With several other bills, it was introduced 
in each House of Congress. 

Hearings were held, and while the House 
did approve a bill in 1958 and again in 1959, 
the Senate has failed to act up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Within 5 months after the Supreme Court 
decision, the passport office received 596 
applications for passports from persons with 
undoubted records of activity in support of 
the international Communist movement. 
And more passports are being issued each 
day. 

RED CHINA POLICY 

The second example which I cite is in the 
field of foreign relations and diplomacy. 

It has to do with the proposed admission 
of Red China into the United Nations. 

There are many valid and compelling rea- 
sons why its admission should be denied. 

What would such a step mean? 

First, it would mean entrance into the 
U.N. of a government which has repeatedly 
violated basic U.N. principles, particularly 
its prohibition against armed aggression. 
It would mean acceptance by the U.N. of a 
government which was imposed on the peo- 
ple it rules, by the ruthless assistance of a 
foreign power. It would mean acceptance 
by the U.N. of a government which still is 
at war with the United States, even though 
the fighting has been halted by a shaky 
truce. 

Of even graver immediate importance 
than these moral issues, however, admission 
of Red China to the United Nations would 
have a dangerously harmful effect on the 
thinking of our friends throughout the Far 
East. It would weaken Japan’s friendship 
with the free world, and subject it to fur- 
ther Communist pressures. It would give 
Communist China greater stature in the 
eyes of the smaller countries of southeast 
Asia and the Far East. It would be a direct 
betrayal of the Nationalist Chinese on For- 
mosa. It would give Communist China the 
powerful voice and influence in world af- 
fairs which she has long sought but not 
achieved, and to which she is not entitled. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, highly 
placed officials in our Government speak of 
the desirability and inevitability of Red 
China’s admission into the United Nations. 

One such official refers to Communist 
China’s admission into the United Nations 
as “a reasonable price to pay” to bring Red 
China and the Soviet Union, into a “system 
of reliable arms control.” 

He speaks as if there were some legitimate 
reason to believe they will enter into any 
“system of reliable arms control.” In fact 
the long years of negotiations in Geneva 
point a discouraging lack of any tangible 
progress. 

Furthermore, he assumes the admission 
into the United Nations will somehow 
miraculously change a renegade, barbarous, 
and deceitful power into a civilized, reason- 
able, and law-abiding one. 

Other such officials continually repeat that 
Red China soon will have enough voting sup- 
port to win acceptance by the United Na- 


‘tions despite our opposition; that it is time 
‘to reassess our position and policy in relation 


to Red China, and that its admission into 
the United Nations is inevitable. 

Such talk is not only defeatist. It is 
total abandonment of the principles of 
courage and strength for which America has 
always been known. 
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It is interpreted abroad—and with justifi- 
cation—as a sign of weakness in our oppo- 
sition to the Peiping regime, of weakness in 
our opposition to giving Peiping the cloak of 
respectability which would accompany its 
membership in the U.N. 

There is no weakness in this opposition in 
Congress. On 19 different occasions Congress 
has clearly spoken out in a declaration of 
opposition to the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations. It is my hope that 
it will again speak forth in opposition. 

The point is that we can prevent its ad- 
mission if our will to do so is strong enough. 
We can defeat it if we are sufficiently force- 
ful and vigorous, if the merits of our posi- 
tion are properly and aggressively presented 
to the United Nations General Assembly, and 
if that presentation is accompanied by a 
clear pledge that we are prepared to carry 
our fight to the Security Council if necessary. 

Here then are two concrete issues about 
which there should be broad and clear 
understanding. 

The instruments of civic education should 
be focused upon these and related issues. 

Those who have faith in our country and 
are determined to protect and preserve it, 
must provide the understanding to deal with 
these specifics. And come to grips with them 
we must. 

There is a teaching that all evil requires 
in order to prevail is for good men to do 
nothing. Certainly it applies in this 
situation. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
conference in its program stated its 
objectives very well and very clearly. In 
order that the background of the Chicago 
meetings in April can be thoroughly 
understood and appreciated, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have set forth at this 
point that statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM IN A WORLD OF 
CONFLICT 


Thirty years ago Americans of all ages for- 
got to do their “homework” on a matter of 
life and death. Most of us didn’t read “Mein 
Kampf.” We had never heard of Haushofer, 
Goebels or Schacht, the intellectual engi- 
neers of Nazi strategy for world domination. 

Beguiled by a deep yearning for peace, we 
had demobilized our armies, dismantled our 
navies and were engaged in “business as 
usual.” Unable to believe that Hitler meant 
what he said or that he was amassing the 
power to implement his purpose, our states- 
men put their faith in summit conferences 
with a dictator who negotiated only for his 
own ends. Instead of alerting our people to 
Nazi tactics while we still had time to build 
deterrents to avoid World War II, we tried 
appeasement, which only inflamed Nazi 
aspirations for world conquest. 


CAN HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


The 1960’s are much like the 1930’s. We 
have “peace.” We have business as usual. 
We have another group of totalitarian dicta- 
tors who have written a volume of books 
prophesying our “burial,” books that are still 
not a part of our “homework.”’ In the past 
decade, communism has leapfrogged 10,000 
miles across continent and ocean to Cuba. 
Its missionaries are active on many campuses 
in Latin America. More than half of the 
world is tuned in to the dialectics of Marx 
and the psychological warfare of Khrushchev. 
The danger of 1960 is equally as great to free- 
men as was the danger of 1939. 

Unless we take up the hard intellectual 
work required by the impact of Communist 
philosophy and power politics on our world, 
history may very well repeat itself. Unless 
we undertake the task of preparing our youth 
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to meet the challenge of a world of conflict, 
our 2,000 years of struggle to build a free 
society in the name of human dignity may 
have been in vain. 


PREPARING OUR YOUTH TO MEET THE CHAL-~ 
LENGE OF 20TH CENTURY GEOPOLITICS 


Recently, Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and many edu- 
cational leaders have urged the need to 
strengthen our high school and college cur- 
ricula in the teaching of the nature, 
strategy and tactics of modern communism. 
This suggestion was not made with the no- 
tion of teaching communism to our young 
people. It was intended to indicate that 
a greater awareness of the Soviet threat on 
the part of our youth would enable them 
better to understand and appreciate our 
democratic system and how it can best be 
mobilized to meet that threat. Through a 
comparative teaching of democracy and 
communism the strengths of the former 
can be pitted in the classroom and in later 
life against the weaknesses of the latter. 
There is no doubt that the youth of the 
1930’s were taught as much about the demo- 
cratic way as are our youth today. The 
school has been and still is the front of 
American patriotism. Youth’s problem 
then, however, was similar to that of today: 
their patriotism needed focusing on the 
forces affecting their world. Surely, at this 
late hour in our contest with expanding 
world communism, education for American 
citizenship should encompass an awareness 
of the ideological and military threat to our 
way of life, including an objective, system- 
atic study of the trickery and deceit of 
communism. 

Courses of such a nature are already be- 
ing taught by earnest educators in a num- 
ber of our high schools and colleges. It is 
one of the aims of this conference to pre- 
sent some of these models for circumspec- 
tion in order that they may be expanded 
and improved upon in school systems across 
the land. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CONFERENCE 


Here is a challenge to the best brains in 
America from our schools and Government, 
from industry and research, from the mili- 
tary and communications: 

How can we provide the citizens and 
statesmen of 1975—now in our schools— 
with an accurate and meaningful under- 
standing of the nature of communism and 
its challenge to America and freedom? 

How can we provide them with adequate 
understanding of the fundamentals of our 
own political, social, and economic order and 
the democratic values inherent therein? 

How can we make them aware of the 
techniques being employed by communism 
to destroy these democratic values and pre- 
pare our youth to meet this attack without 
jeopardizing them? 

How can we demonstrate to our youth that 
the struggle with modern totalitarianism is 
one of both power and value and that the 
future of America will depend on their abil- 
ity to effectively meet the Communist global, 
economic, political, and military offensive 
from a position of strength, while simul- 
taneously developing and expanding the 
democratic values which are the precondi- 
tions of freedom? 

How can we find effective and efficient 
Ways and means of introducing into our 
high schools and colleges training to develop 
in our youth such understanding and aware- 
ness? 

If we, the educational, business, govern- 


‘mental, and community leaders of America, 


cannot meet this challenge, then humanity 
for a thousand years may be the loser. That 
is the why and the hope of this conference. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, during 
the conference, its educational advisory 
committee met to work out a report and 
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recommendation. It is noteworthy that 
this report was adopted unanimously, 
It reads as follows: 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY Com- 
MITTEE OF SEVENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL MILI- 
TARY, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL Con- 


FERENCE 

The Conference on Education and Freedom 
in a World of Conflict is meeting at a time 
of gravest danger to our way of life. Presi- 
dent Kennedy said in his state of the Union 
message: 

“We shall have to test anew whether a na- 
tion organized and governed such as ours 
can endure. The outcome is by no means 
certain. The tide is unfavorable.” We are 
meeting to give special attention to one of 
our problems in this conflict, the problem of 
our citizens, education about communism, 
“It is most urgent,” President Kennedy has 
said, “that the American educational sys- 
tem tackle in earnest the task of teaching 
American youth to confront the reality of 
totalitarianism in its toughest, most mili- 
tant form, which is communism, with the 
facts and values of our American heritage.” 

1. Our President, like his predecessor has 
reminded the Nation that the Communist 
system is a powerful, determined, and per- 
sistent enemy to all the values on which 
depend our constitutional democracy and 
freedom throughout the world. In order to 
face this enemy one must know not only 
his strategy and tactics but also strengthen 
those elements of our American civilization 
which furnish the secure foundations of 
freedom for the rest of mankind. 

2. Many people have devoted time to pre- 
liminary study on ways to meet the need ex- 
pressed last fall by Mr. Allen Dulles: “Let 
us call on our educators to expand realistic 
teaching of the history and policies of com- 
munism.” 

3. This is the first national conference to 
bring together most of the representative 
elements concerned with an educational 
policy designed to meet the challenge of 
communism. It includes school administra- 
tors, teachers, and longtime students of this 
problem. 

4. An examination of existing programs 
and experiments shows a compelling need to 
strengthen school curriculums. A few school 
systems have instituted promising separate 
courses and units about communism. The 
study of the nature and strategy of commu- 
nism as a matter of high priority should be 
expanded within existing and improved high 
school courses on American and world his- 
tory, modern problems, government, and 
economics. 

We heartily commend the growing atten- 
tion in our schools and colleges to the world 
outside the United States. Our national 
interest reminds us that we are responsible 
for the education in schools here and in 
certain institutions abroad, of an increasing 
number of leaders and specialists required 
by new and developing countries. Our na- 
tional interest further requires that all citi- 
zens be informed about the true nature of 
totalitarian political and economic systems. 
The study of these systems should, by com- 
parison anud contrast, bring out the positive 
values and the continuing problems of our 
constitutional democracy. (If youth and 
other service groups are to be effective in 
developing active citizenship and commit- 
ments to the values of constitutional de- 
mocracy, we must arm our citizens with the 
weapons of the spirit and wisdom to cope 
with this struggle wherever they meet it.) 

5. In strengthening the curriculum of 
the schools and colleges, we must scrupu- 
lously avoid two dangers. First, we must 
not be frightened into using the educational 
techniques and political methods of the 
enemy. Second, we must not lose, in our 
concern with communism, the balance of 
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science, the humanities, and the cultural 
tradition which is the true strength of 
freedom. 

6. The Conference is aware that our con- 
clusions must be general in character and 
not include specifics for educational pro- 
grams. In our concern for the schools and 
colleges, we recognize that a public informed 
through adult education and mass media is 
essential to national security. The support 
of the public is essential for effective teach- 
ing about communism in the context of the 
cold war and the threat to human freedom. 

7. In order to achieve continuing and 
sustained progress in this fleld, we recom- 
mend a permanent organized effort to advise 
and encourage educational groups who are 
trying to meet this problem. The main 
need is to provide authoritative, competent, 
and objective advice on the adequacy of 
existing materials, and the need for addi- 
tional materials suitable for different levels. 
These should include text, reference and 
source materials, scholarly commentaries, as 
well as the public documents made available 
both through congressional committees and 
the valuable publications of the Legislative 
Reference Service. 

8. With the experience of the decades since 
World War I as a guide, the Committee 
recommends the following general frame- 
work for a national approach to this prob- 
lem: 

(a) The enlistment of the support in 
every community of this Nation of all those 
who believe in protecting and fostering the 
constitutional freedoms and civic duties that 
are essential to the nature of our educational 
system. This means protecting our con- 
stitutional system against false friends as 
well as open or covert enemies. 

It means assisting our youth as well as 
our mature citizens to detect and to protect 
themselves against extremists at both ends 
of the spectrum. It also requires that we 
keep in perspective, throughout the entire 
educational field, the strengthening of our 
educational system for this task. 

(b) The Committee recommends the cre- 
ation, on a national scale, of an organized 
voluntary effort: 

(1) To seek and obtain the advice of the 
best and most relevant thought and compe- 
tence of the country. 

(2) To encourage the training of teachers 
on an adequate scale for the new task of 
understanding both the magnitude of and 
the answer to this worldwide challenge. 

(3) To provide for advice of recognized 
competence in evaluating materials present- 
ly available; to provide for supplementing 
these materials by the encouragement of ex- 
periments in the curriculum of the social 
studies and to provide for the production 
of more adequate teaching aids and methods 
for presenting them. 

9. We are convinced that only through 
the enlistment of the total energies of those 
voluntary groups which constitute one of 
the foundations of a free society, can we 
take the offensive through both the clari- 
fication and restatement of our own values 
and the strengthening of our institutions. 

In the worldwide struggle against this 
surviving and thriving form of totalitarian- 
ism, we have become aware of the need for 
greater devotion and sacrifice for the preser- 
vation and advancement of responsible free- 
dom. Similarly through the assessment of 
the true nature of the pervasive and hostile 
world force of communism we can better 
understand and improve the defense, ad- 
vancement, and ultimate victory of our own 
spiritual heritage. If we are to make the 
meaningful symbols and rituals of our so- 
ciety represent a deep inner reality in the 
experience of our people from their earliest 
youth, we must be able to show where lies 
the strength of our society as well as the 
threat to it. There is no deeper need for the 
genuine education of a free people. 
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10. Conferences too often meet, eat, resolve, 
adjourn, and forget. But we are confident 
that the broad knowledge, the deep expe- 
rience, and sound judgment of the educa- 
tional leaders and the devoted individuals 
assembled here who are most concerned with 
strengthening our own institutions have 
developed at this conference the enthusiasm, 
and the necessary contacts with the educa- 
tional community, to secure sustained fol- 
lowthrough for this report. The security 
and the cultural and educational vitality of 
our Nation require continuing action of im- 
mediate and sustained efforts on the part of 
all the individuals and organizations whom 
we can reach, and are essential to implement 
our proposals at local, State, and National 
levels. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment, in accordance with the previous 
order, until 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, pursuant to the previous 
order, until tomorrow, Wednesday, April 
19, 1961, at 11 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 18, 1961: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Samuel D. Berger, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Korea. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Cecil F. Poole, of California, to be US. at- 
torney for the northern district of California 
for the term of 4 years, vice Lynn J. Gillard, 
resigned. 

George E. Hill, of Michigan, to be US. at- 
torney for the western district of Michigan 
for a term of 4 years, vice Wendell A. Miles, 
resigned. 

Carl W. Feickert, of Illinois, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the eastern district of Illinois for 
the term of 4 years, vice Clifford M. Raemer. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


Rex B. Hawks, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Okla- 
homa for the term of 4 years, vice Kenner 
W. Greer. 

James E. Byrne, Jr., of New York, to be 
U.S. marshal for the northern district of 
New York for the term of 4 years, vice J. 
Bradbury German, Jr. 

Charles B. Bendlage, Jr., of Iowa, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Iowa for the term of 4 years, vice Roland 
A. Walter. 

IN THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., 017512, 
U.S. Army, for appointment as Chief of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 3036. 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., 017512, 
U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. 

U.S. Coast Guarp 

The following-named persons to be cap- 
tains in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

Frank M. McCabe 

James McIntosh 
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The following-named persons to be com- 
manders in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

Walter C. Bolton 

George A. Philbrick 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenant commanders in the U.S. Coast Guard: 
Paul A. Hansen Richard Q. 

Sydney M. Shuman JohnC. Soltesz 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the U.S. Coast Guard: 
Patrick M. Jacobsen Bobby C. Wilks 
Thomas C. Volkle Calvin P. Langford 
Edwin L. Rahn Charles S. Wetherell 
Hugh M. McCreery Hugh L. Murphy, Jr. 
Delmar F. Smith Richard A. DeCorps, 
James Napier, Jr. Jr. 
John B. Mahon Mitchell J. Whiting 
Ronald D. Stenzel 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 

Ara E. Midgett, Jr. 
Richard B. Eldridge 
Robert C. Nichols 
James D. Webb 
Richard Fremont- 


James H. Costich 
Philip J. Dolan, Jr. 
Ronald D. Rosie 
Ira B. Jacobson 
Robert S. Palmer, Jr. 
Smith Robert T. Nelson 
John C. Armacost Robert F. Bennett 
Everett J. Lecourt, Jr. Gerald K. Mohlenbrok 
Thomas R. Schiller Jon C. Uithol 


Cecil S. Berry George P. Mitchell 
Robert E. Warakom-Carl A. Gruel 
sky Stevens H. Smith 


David A. Naus George W. Conrad 
Kenneth M. Rough-Ernest B. Acklin, Jr. 
garden William A. Parker 

Louis J. Albert Francis F. Silvia 
Larry E. Telfer Marshall E. Gilbert 
Carl P. Denney, Jr. Charles J. Helping- 


Robert C. Williams stine 
Douglas G. Currier Christopher M. Hol- 
Henry C. Rayburn land 


Terry R. Grant Ralph H. Burr III 
David A. White Ronald G. Bitner 
Alan G. Dahms Edward V. Grace 
Richard A. Sutherland Howard E. Snow 
Frederick F. Burgess, Alfred F. Parker 

Jr. Thomas R. Klein 
John M.Commerton James D. Martin 
Stuart A. Yoffe Thomas S. Monnone 
John C. Spence Melvin L. Sites 
Wayne G. Douglass Robert W. Gauthier 
John R. Wells, Jr. Robert B. Jamieson 
Thomas R. Cumm Neil F. Kendall 
Emlyn L. Jones, Jr. Robert J. Watterson 
Frank R.Grundman Charles E. Clarke, Jr. 
Bert T. Potter Robert M. Schissler 
John C. Ikens Wallace F. Kelley 
Richard G. Matheson Michael J. O’Brien 
John E. Footit Robert F. Dugan 
Alexander R. Larzelere James Watt 
Robert S. Tuneski Ransom K. Boyce 
Walter E. Peterson, Jr. Rex E. Henderson 
James O. Sullivan Peter J. Cronk 


The following-named persons to be ensigns 
in the U.S. Coast Guard: 


Joseph Carlos Amaral 
Joseph Sweeney Anderson, Jr. 
William Alden Anderson 
Richard Alan Applebaum 
Robert Lloyd Ashworth 
Matthew John Barbour, Jr. 
William Francis Barry 
Michael John Begley 
Joseph Carl Beima 

Dale Lance Bennett 

James Stephen Billingham 
Francis Myers Blackburn 
Thomas Eugene Blank 
Peter Avron Bornstein 
Thomas Edward Braithwaite 
John Patrick Brennan 
Thomas Richard Brougham 
Joseph Francis Carilli 
Robert Roland Caron 
Kenneth Harrison Cary, Jr. 
Robert Henry Cassis, Jr. 
Ronald Jack Caudle 
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Samuel Joseph Cavallaro 
Guy Peter Clark 

Robert Gordon Coale 
Peter Liberty Collom 
John Scott Davis 
William Arnold Day 
Edward James Dimmock 
Vincent Gardner DiPasqua 
Leonard Vincent Dorrian 
Charles Gavan Duffy 
Ronald Steven Dugan 
David Joseph Duquette 
Robert Carroll Eddy 
Keith Carter Edgecomb 
Robert Erwin Ettle 
Donald Alexander Feldman 
Robert Alexander Ferguson 
Harold Grove Fletcher, Jr. 
Richard John Flynn 
David Lindley Folsom 
Anthony Brian Ford 
Thomas Francis Frischmann 
George Edward Gaul 
Fred Stanley Golove 
Cecil Warren Gray, Jr. 
James Alexis Hallock, Jr. 
Donald Dwight Hanson 
Norman Henry Harrold, Jr. 
David Wendell Hiller 
Dennis Cowan Hilliard 
Richard Jon Hinkle 
David Alan Hough 
Jonathan Colby Ide 
William Allen Jansen 
Macon Theodore Jordan 
Peter Anthony Joseph 
Leon Zareh Katcharian 
Earle Wayne Keith III 

Jon David King 

Robert Edward Kramek 
James LaVerne Krish 
Donald George Langrock 
Stephen Patrick Leane 
James Moffett Lightner 
Nils Linfors, Jr. 

Richard Alan McBride 
Robert Conrad McFarland 
James Francis Meade 
Lawrence Frank Merlino 
John Cantwell Midgett, Jr. 
Brent Cramer Mills 
Joseph John Misiaszek, Jr. 
Robert Frederick Muchow 
Francis Angelo Nicolai 
Douglas Charles O’Donovan 
John Lou Patterson 
Gordon Philip Patnude 
Robert Laing Pearson 
Edward Behnke Peel 
Joseph Thomas Ponti 
Joseph Dominic Porricelli 
Stanley Frederick Powers 
William Protzman, Jr. 
James Douglas Prout 
John Anthony Randell 
Brian Patrick Richards 
Frank Douglass Ritchie 
John Frederick Roeber, Jr. 
Charles Ray Robinson 
Byron Harl Romine 

David Anderson Sandell 
Gregory John Sanok 
Jerome Jay Savel 

Craig Raymond Schroll 
James Mark Seabrooke 
Jon Arneil Setter 

James Lowell Shanower 
Adam John Shirvinski 
John Robert Statz, Jr. 
William Blaine Steinbach II 
Carl Albert Strand, Jr. 
Robert James Swain 
Bruce Wayne Thompson 
Peter Nance Thurman 
John Charles Trainor 
Aylmer Raynolds Trivers 
Bruce Gordon Twambly 
Paul Edward Versaw 

John Douglas Vitkauskas 
Kenneth Edward Wagner 
John Robert Wallace 
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Warner Robert Wallace 
John Thomas Ward 
Russell Clayton Warren 
Robert Harris Wehr 
Robert Arthur White 
George Alvin Wildes 
James Edward Williams 
Robert Thomas Willoughby 
David Arnold Worth 
George Paul Wisneskey 
William George Zintl 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


David H. Popper, of New York, for promo- 
tion from Foreign Service officer of class 2 
to class 1 and to be also a consul general 
of the United States of America. 

Paul F. Geren, of Texas, for reappointment 
in the Foreign Service as a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, a consul general, and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 520(a) of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

David M. Bane, of Pennsylvania. 

Forrest K. Geerken, of Minnesota. 

John Evarts Horner, of Washington. 

Miss Rebecca G. Wellington, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

David G. Wilson, Jr., of Oregon. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


David S. Burgess, of Massachusetts. 
Floyd L. Whittington, of Michigan. 
James M. Wilson, Jr., of Maryland. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Henry B. Cox, of Maryland. 

Anthony Geber, of Virginia. 

Louis Mark, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Edward A. O’Neill, of Pennsylvania. 

Earl W. S. Churchill, of Georgia, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 4, a consul, and a secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America. 

Miss Lillian A. Ross, of North Carolina, 
for appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
of class 5, a consul, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 

Charles R. Stout, of California, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

Guido C. Fenzi, of California, for promo- 
tion from Foreign Service officer of class 7 
to class 6. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 

Richard W. Faville, Jr., of Oregon. 

John A, Froebe, Jr., of Ohio. 

William Bruce Harbin, of California. 

Donald A. Kruse, of Pennsylvania. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 7, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Miss Margaret J. Barnhart, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Guy F. DiNocenza, of Connecticut. 

Bernard A. Femminella, of Minnesota. 

James H. Lassiter, of California. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Miss Mary C. Alexich, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles A. Anderson, of California. 
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Charles E. Angevine, of Colorado. 

Francis J. Barrett, of Pennsylvania. 

C. Thomas Bleha, of Michigan. 

William T. Breer, of California. 

Joseph R. Breton, of Massachusetts. 

Richard G. Brown, of New York, 

James A. Budeit, of Nebraska. 

Robert C. Cary, of Washington. 

Malcolm H. Churchill, of Iowa. 

William P. Clappin, of Virginia. 

Harry L. Coburn, of New York. 

Charles M. Cole, of Minnesota. 

Trusten Frank Crigler, of Arizona. 

Ernest B. Dane ITI, of Massachusetts. 

Ted A. Dienstfrey, of California. 

Michael Dowling, of Georgia. 

William J. Duiker III, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Emil P. Ericksen, of California. 

Joseph G. Fandino, of New York. 

James Ferrer, Jr., of California. 

Samuel Edwin Fry, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

J. Guy Gwynne, of Arkansas. 

Samuel J. Hamrick, Jr., of Kentucky. 

Benjamin Hill Hardy III, of Virginia. 

Richard B. Howard, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

David A. Hughes, of Washington. 

Herbert H. E. Hymans, of California. 

John K. Jessup, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Stephen Tillman Johnson, of California. 

Ralph T. Jones, of Wisconsin. 

Harmon E. Kirby, of Ohio. 

Robert S. Littell, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Raymond B. Lombardi, of Rhode Island. 

David McMeans, of Texas. 

Miss Marian L. Mains, of Idaho. 

Robert A. Martin, of Pennsylvania. 

Philip R. Mayhew, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Harlan G. Moen, of Wisconsin. 

Nuel L. Pazdral, of California. 

Carl Pearl, of California. 

Robert L. Pugh, of Washington. 

Alexander L. Rattray, of California. 

Ronald F. Rosner, of Louisiana. 

William E. Ryerson, of New York. 

Raymond W. Seefeldt, of Illinois. 

Charles Arthur Semones, of Virginia. 

Robert E. Service, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Norman T. Shaft, of Minnesota. 

Miss Mary Lou Shantz, of Michigan. 

Frederick Owen Shoup, of California. 

Lester P. Slezak, of Pennsylvania. 

Harry C. Sorensen, of New York. 

John P. Spillane, of Indiana. 

Charles Steedman, of Rhode Island. 

John J. St. John, of Pennsylvania. 

Roscoe S. Suddarth, of Tennessee. 

Courtenay P. Worthington, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ronald R. Young, of California. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 


Robert L. Dowell, Jr., of Florida. 
Lawrence A. Fox, of New York. 

John C. Hawley, of Virginia. 

Herman J. Jelinek, of Nebraska. 
William N. Lyons, of Kansas. 

Eugene F. Sillari, of New York. 
Richard H. Webster, of Virginia. 
Anthony Wirkler-Prins, of New York. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Charles E. Behrens, of Massachusetts. 

John D. Clayton, of Oklahoma. 

George T. Colman, Jr., of Colorado. 

William S. Dickson, of New Jersey. 

Darrell I. Drucker, Jr., of Maine. 

William F. Frederick, of California. 

Hugh G. Haight, of Georgia. 

George G. Jespersen, of New Jersey. 

Lee G. Mestres, of New Jersey. 

David T. Morrison, of Michigan. 

James P. Mullen, of Minnesota. 

Jaroslav J. Verner, of Minnesota. 

Otto H. Wagner, of Michigan. 

David D. Whipple, of New York. 
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The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be vice consuls and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Alfred L. Jazynka, of Florida. 

James Kim, of Hawail. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Robert W. Peart, of Virginia. 

Dean S. VandenBos, of California. 

Hugh R. Waters, of the District of 
Columbia. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate April 18, 1961: 
U.S. ApvisoRY COMMISSION 

Dr. Noah N. Langdale, Jr., of Georgia, to 
be a member of the US. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange for 
the term expiring January 27, 1963, and un- 
til his successor is appointed and qualified. 
(Appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate.) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Walter P. McConaughy, of Alabama, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Phillips Talbot, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADORS 


Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Chile. 

James Loeb, of New York, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Peru. 

Teodoro Moscoso, of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Venezwela. 

Leon B. Poullada, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Togo. 

Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Mexico. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Aprit 18, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: These 
words concerning Jesus from the pro- 
logue of St. John’s Gospel: 


John 1: 4: In Him was life; and His 
life was the light of men. 

O Spirit of the Living God, Thou alone 
knowest how much we need Thee if our 
lives are to have worth and meaning and 
be fruitful in moral and spiritual attain- 
ment and achievement. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to take 
complete possession and control, trans- 
forming our characters into the likeness 
of our blessed Lord, endowing them with 
peace and girding them with a power 
that will make us victorious over every- 
thing that disturbs and troubles our 
minds and hearts. 

Inspire all the Members of Congress 
with that oneness of spirit that will 
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make them comrades and coworkers in 
the heroic mission of building a social 
order wherein dwelleth righteousness 
and good will. 

Help us to cultivate new capacities of 
understanding and insight and seek to 
enter more sympathetically and help- 
fully into the life of men and nations 
everywhere and may we open for them 
the gates of freedom and blessedness. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. JAMES 
C. Davis], be granted leave of absence 
for the balance of this week on account 
of official business in Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 





CATASTROPHIC HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN.. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day’s newspapers carried the information 
that the Connecticut General Assembly 
will soon give Connecticut insurance 
companies authority to join together in 
issuing a new type of catastrophic health 
insurance for persons over 65 years old. 

It is significant that this action to meet 
a growing and widespread problem has 
been taken by the insurance companies 
of Connecticut themselves in that they 
have banded together to write a policy 
covering major medical expense for such 
elderly citizens. 

Of major interest is the fact that rates 
for this insurance will be tailored to the 
capacity to pay of the elderly beneficiar- 
ies. This economy has been made pos- 
sible by the joint action of these compa- 
nies in the public interest. 

It is estimated that rates will average 
about $7.50 per month for $5,000 cov- 
erage to $10 per month for $10,000 
coverage with provisions for additional 
basic coverage and additional premiums 
totaling $14.50 per month for the $5,000 
coverage and $17 per month for the 
maximum $10,000 coverage. 

Invitations will be extended to com- 
panies. chartered in States other than 
Connecticut who do business in Con- 
necticut, to join with them in providing 
this new type of protection. 

The Connecticut insurance companies 
which write health insurance and would 
be eligible to join in the program are 
Aetna Insurance Co., Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Cos., Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co., Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., National Fire Insurance Co. 
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of Hartford, the Phoenix Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Safeguard Insurance Co., Security In- 
serene Co., and the Travelers Insurance 

0. 

Once again Connecticut has led the 
way and Connecticut insurance com- 
panies are to be congratulated for their 
forthright and progressive action in the 
public interest. It is to be hoped that 
this movement will spread promptly to 
all sections of the country. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6345) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 1 hour, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 36] 

Alger Friedel Pillion 
Ashley Garmatz Powell 
Bailey Gathings Rabaut 
Blitch Gavin Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brewster Gilbert Rostenkowski 
Buckley Glenn Scott 
Cahill Grant Scranton 
Celler Gray Slack 
Cook Hagan, Ga Smith, Va 
Daniels Healey Staggers 
Davis, Holifield Stephens 

James C Horan Taylor 
Davis, John W. Jarman Teague, Tex 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson,Md. Thompson, N.J 
Dawson Kearns Utt 
Devine Kilburn Whalley 
Dwyer Kluczynski Wickersham 
Farbstein Mason 
Fino Mathias 


Frelinghuysen Osmers 


The SPEAKER. On this rollicall 371 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent that the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Education may be 
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permitted to sit during general debate 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1962 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Kirwan]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6345, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I deem necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, we have with us again 
today the Department of the Interior 
appropriation bill, 1962. This is one of 
the: best bills we have ever reported out 
to preserve our great natural resources. 

The bill provides a total of $752 mil- 
lion plus, and it carries an increase of 
$161.2 million, or 15 percent, over com- 
parable figures for the current year. 
The amount recommended reflects a de- 
crease of $30.1 million, or 4 percent, in 
the budget request. 

Revenues generated by activities in 
the bill are estimated to total $533 mil- 
lion, an increase of $113.5 million over 
1961. 

One can perhaps better understand 
why $752 million is required when it is 
realized that it provides for: 

Management, protection, maintenance 
and construction of over 700 million 
acres of land, including the public do- 
main and national parks and forests; 

Provision of recreation facilities and 
service to over 164 million visitors to the 
national forests and parks; 

Conduct of topographic, geologic, and 
mineral resource surveys and mapping 
for tke United States; 

Conservation, evaluation, and devel- 
opment of our mineral resources; 

Conduct of research and management 
to conserve and restore our fish and 
wildlife resources for both recreational 
and commercial use, including opera- 
tion and maintenance of 94 fish hatch- 
eries and 277 national wildlife refuges 
consisting of more than 17 million acres; 
and 

Educational assistance, facilities, and 
services to over 49,000 Indian children 
in Federal day and boarding schools and 
assistance to over 40,000 Indian children 
in the public schools; welfare and 
guidance services to 17,000 needy In- 
dians; management and protection of 
nearly 50 million acres of Indian-owned 
forest and range lands; and construction 
and operation and maintenance on 300 
irrigation systems. 

Major items carried in the bill and 
the increase allowed over comparable 
1961 figures are: 

For the U.S. Forest Service, $194.4 
million, an increase of $33.3 million for 
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timber sales, reforestation, recreation, 
range and soil and water management, 
forest fire protection, insect and disease 
control, forest research, roads and trails, 
and State and private forestry coopera- 
tion; 

For the Indians, $214 million, an in- 
crease of $28.8 million for Indian health, 
education and welfare, and construction 
and maintenance of new schools and fa- 
cilities, including correction of unsafe 
and unsanitary conditions; 

For the National Park Service, $103.8 
million, an increase of $15.9 million for 
additional management, maintenance, 
construction of facilities and roads, and 
land acquisition; 

For the development and preservation 
of our mineral resources, $95.8 million, 
an increase of $14.2 million, including 
provision for the new helium conserva- 
tion program, and expansion of topo- 
graphic, geologic, and mineral surveys 
and mapping and minerals research; 

For commercial and sport fisheries 
and wildlife, $48.9 million, an increase of 
$8.2 million for additional research in 
oceanography, salmon, and _ wildlife, 
construction of research vessels and 
laboratories, and cooperation and main- 
tenance of hatcheries and wildlife re- 
fuges; 

For management of the public domain 
lands, $33.2 million, an increase of $4.5 
million for additional iands and miner- 
als classification, grazing management, 
forestry, and cadastral surveys; 

Major items in the committee’s reduc- 
tion of $30 million in the budget esti- 
mate are: 

Construction of Indian roads and 
schools and related facilities, $5.6 mil- 
lion. Committee allowed total of $51 
million, an increase of $20.2 million over 
1961. 

National parks—management, main- 
tenance and construction, including 
land acquisition, $7.8 million. Commit- 
tee allowed a total of $103.8 million, an 
increase of $15.9 million. 

Borrowing authorization for helium 
program, $5 million; $10 million in bill 
plus $5 million available in helium fund 
will be more than adequate for fiscal 
year 1962 as first plants will not be com- 
pleted until fiscal year 1963. 

Acquisition of local stream valley 
parks for nearby Virginia and Maryland, 
$1.2 million. 

Forest roads and trails, $3 million. 
Committee allowed $35 million, an in- 
crease of $5 million. 

Disallowance of additional Pay Act 
costs requested over 1961 allowance, $2.4 
million. 

Disallowance of increases requested 
for Washington and regional offices, $1.7 
million. Last year the committee ex- 
pressed concern over the size of staffs in 
the Washington, regional, and district 
offices of the various agencies and in- 
dicated its plans to have a study con- 
ducted to determine the feasibility of re- 
ducing personne! in these areas in order 
that more adequate staffing might be 
made available to meet the expanding 
workloads at the field office level. The 
committee’s investigations revealed that 
there has been a steady increase in re- 
cent years in the size and cost of staffs at 
the Washington and regional office levels. 
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Although the committee appreciates that 
with the expansion of programs there 
will be need for some increase in over- 
head, in many instances the expansion 
of staffs engaged in executive direction, 
supervision, and administration appears 
to have been more than was warranted. 
It has, therefore, in its action on the 
1962 estimates generally reduced or 
eliminated increases proposed for these 
staffs. We expect that the agencies in- 
volved will make every effort to reduce 
the numbers engaged in these services or 
at least to hold staffs, including those 
financed from program funds, to the 
1961 level in order that the maximum 
funds will be available for work at the 
actual field level. 

We are also concerned over the in- 
creased costs of other objects of expend- 
iture, including travel, and expect that 
the agencies will exercise more strict 
control over the use of such funds in the 
future. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], 
the effective chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which considered the matters 
now before this committee, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and 
their committee for the fine piece of 
work they have brought here for our 
consideration. They have always had 
an understanding of these matters 
and their work has always been con- 
structive. This is another instance of 
the sincerity and effectiveness of their 
work. As chairman of the authorizing 
committee having jurisdiction over the 
Federal agencies concerned with these 
proposed appropriations, I think, per- 
haps, that I can understand the job 
they have as much as anyone in the 
House. 

I especially wish to commend the gen- 
tleman and his committee for the work 
they have done for the Indian popula- 
tion of the United States. 

I have one question I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio: As I 
understand the report, there is no ap- 
propriation at this time in the bill for 
the improvement of the Leadville, Colo., 
Federal fish hatchery? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct, it was 
not included in the budget request. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I understand the 
position taken by the committee. I 
hope the committee in the future may 
be a little more liberal. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, there 
is general recognition of the increasing 
pressures on the Nation’s outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities. ‘These pressures will 
certainly not lessen in the foreseeable 
future. In view of this, I commend the 
committee for recommending an appro- 
priation of $3,770,000 for construction at 
6 fish hatcheries and 14 wildlife refuges. 
At the same time, I question whether this 
amount is adequate when we consider 
that it represents the total construction 
appropriation for the entire United 
States. 
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One of the Federal fish hatcheries that 
is in a position to help meet the con- 
stantly increasing demands for outdoor 
recreation is located near Leadville, 
Colo., in the heart of one of the best 
trout fishing areas in the United States. 
The hatchery near Leadville was au- 
thorized in 1889. It serves almost the en- 
tire State of Colorado, and some ship- 
ments are made outside of the State. 
This is an established hatchery, and one 
where an investment of approximately 
$225,000 would provide an expansion of 
facilities that are badly needed in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

There are no funds in this bill for con- 
struction at the Leadville hatchery, and 
I have no desire to oppose the commit- 
tee’s recommendations at this time, but 
I should hope that in the next bill that 
is brought out the committee will see fit 
to provide some funds to meet the need 
for expansion of fish hatchery facilities 
in the Western States. The hatchery 
near Leadville would be a logical place to 
start. The hatchery currently stocks 
3,300 acres of lakes, and serves some 1,000 
miles of streams and rivers. 

I might point out that the State of 
Colorado alone, exclusive of any contri- 
bution made by the Leadville hatchery, 
rears in excess of 5 million catchable 
trout per annum. The total capacity 
of the Leadville station, including fish 
of all sizes, is 928,507, and this has to 
be spread out in Colorado and several 
surrounding States. 

It is my understanding that for a total 
estimated cost of approximately $225,- 
000, the Leadville facility could be ex- 
panded so that the efficiency of the 
hatchery would be increased by approxi- 
mately 50 percent. The improvements 
would include two new raceways, the 
building of a two acre earthen breeding 
pond, purchase of water rights adjacent 
to the hatchery, needed extensive re- 
pairs to the existing Crystal Lake, erec- 
tion of a fishfood building, installation 
of a 12-inch well and pump, general re- 
pairs to existing facilities, and general 
cleanup of the area. 

I understand the need for such pro- 
grams to develop from demands at the 
local level, and to come through the de- 
partment downtown that is responsible 
for administering these programs. I 
should like to assure the committee that 
the people in the area have expressed 
their interest and desire that the ex- 
pansion of the Leadville facility be un- 
dertaken, and I hope that funds to get 
this project underway can be included 
in the next bill, whether a supplemental 
or a regular bill, that is brought to the 
floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know the gentleman 
wants to complete his statement, and I 
interrupt only because there was an 
interruption at this moment. 

I also wish to join in complimenting 
the gentleman from Ohio and his com- 
mittee on their splendid work in bring- 
ing to the House the appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies. I can see that you have 
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done an excellent job in preparing this 
appropriation for the next year. 

I observe on page 3 of the report the 
Department of Agriculture Forest Serv- 
ice is mentioned. This section outlines 
the various items where I understand 
there is an interrelated service between 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Forest Service in connection with the 
development of roads, and so forth, in 
the national forests under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr, HARRIS. Does the gentleman’s 
great committee determine the appro- 
priation with reference to roads within 
the national forests? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Those are adminis- 
tered by the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, but we carry the 
appropriations for all forestry activities 
in this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. The reason I mention 
it at this time is that the gentleman is 
somewhat familiar with the Ouachita 
National Forest. He has been in part 
of that forest, I know, and observed it. 
On what is referred to as Rich Moun- 
tain, which is west of Hot Springs, is a 
road right. The Forest Service has been 
trying to develop that over a period of 
years. I was wondering whether that 
would come to this committee or the 
Committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It would come to our 
committee and we would be glad to give 
it every consideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. KIRWAN. When we look at this 
bill we find that over 700 million acres 
of land in all this country and its terri- 
tories come under the jurisdiction of this 
bill. When you think of the Forest Serv- 
ice with its 185 million acres; the 49,000 
Indians in the Federal day and boarding 
schools, and the 40,000 in the public 
schools; of all the minerals in this coun- 
try that must be developed and con- 
served—when you think of these and the 
many other activities that this commit- 
tee must provide for, I would say that 
down through the years it has done a 
very, very good job. This bill, despite 
the ground it must cover, still has not 
hit the billion-dollar mark, when most 
of the appropriation bills are now in the 
millions. 

We have done everything we can to 
cut out unnecessary expenses and hold 
down costs and yet provide adequate 
funds to meet requirements at the field 
level. As I mentioned earlier, we have 
disallowed increases for the Washington 
and regional offices. We have reduced 
the budget request by over a thousand 
permanent positions. We are also con- 
tinuing in fiscal year 1962 the policy of 
limiting the unit cost of employee hous- 
ing in the United States, excluding 
Alaska, to $20,000. 

Another area where we have been 
watching costs is in land acquisition. 
In making the allowance of only $500,- 
000 of the $1 million requested for addi- 
tional land acquisition in Civil War 
areas, we considered the present annual 
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cost of developing and maintaining the 
37,300 acres already in Government 
ownership. More than $4.8 million is 
required in this bill just for manage- 
ment, protection, maintenance, and 
construction of roads and facilities in 
these areas during the next fiscal year. 
As each additional land purchase gen- 
erates large additional costs over the 
years, we believe that future expansion 
in these areas should be held to acquisi- 
tion of only the most essential tracts. 

We have also recommended continu- 
ation in fiscal year 1962 of the provision 
in the conference report No. 545 on 
the 1960 bill providing that funds made 
available for the acquisition of lands in 
Civil War areas are not to be obligated 
until the Secretary of the Interior has 
reported to the Committees on Appro- 
priations that the local governments 
have adopted adequate zoning regula- 
tions to assure against future com- 
mercial development in these areas. 
However, we modified the present re- 
quirement to provide for exceptions in 
those instances where the lands to be 
acquired are completely surrounded by 
lands owned by the Federal Government 
or by lands on which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a scenic easement. 

I wish to emphasize that while this 
bill appropriates $752 million, revenues 
from the activities it covers will amount 
to $533 million, or an increase of $113.5 
million over 1961 which is more than 
we added to the bill. Although we are 
now taking better care of our great 
resources, we have neglected them down 
through the years and we are now pay- 
ing the penalty. It is costing us money 
here today to correct this long neglect. 
So, I believe this is a very good bill. I 
hope today the Members of the House 
will recognize that that is so. Every 
dollar spent under this bill is being spent 
right in America and on America, and 
its possessions. Not a dollar of it is go- 
ing abroad. Surely, when you look at 
the national parks and the national for- 
ests, our fish and wildlife, and our pub- 
lic domain lands, you will realize the 
value of the resources of this Nation 
that we are trying to save. The con- 
struction of this country was the work 
of God and not the work of a group of 
people like myself. But, over the years 
we have done a pretty good job of de- 
stroying it. And now it is our responsi- 
bility and duty to protect, maintain, and 
preserve what is left of these great re- 
sources. 

I am grateful to be here today to try 
to tell you that I believe this is the best 
bill to come before the Congress dur- 
ing the 10 years I have been chairman 
of the committee, and I hope when the 
time comes to pass this bill that it will 
have the support of the entire House. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my great 
privilege and pleasure to serve on this 
committee for the past 19 years. I want 
to say at the outset that this is one 
committee where you will find no parti- 
san politics. We carry on the hearings 
and we mark up the bill and we com- 
promise our differences. 
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We bring a bill to the floor of the 
House each year with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee members. 

This is the first year for the past 18 
that our great, beloved William Norrell 
has not been with us on the committee. 
He has gone to his reward, He was a 
valuable member of this committee, I 
can assure you, a fine, patriotic, under- 
standing gentleman of the highest order. 
We miss Bill Norrell on this committee, 
believe me. 

Now, I shall in a few minutes attempt 
to supplement what our good chairman 
has just explained about the bill. There 
are 75 separate appropriation items in 
this bill. Our chairman has just told 
you about some of them. 

As he said, we reduced the budget re- 
quest by $30 million. We reduced the 
budget request for personnel quite mate- 
rially. We felt that the increase in per- 
sonnel requested by the department was 
not completely justified, and we made 
substantial reductions. 

Another thing the committee did, as 
you will notice from the report, was 
to recommend that in all construction 
of buildings and other facilities, stand- 
ard millwork and standard plans and 
specifications be used. We did that be- 
cause by so doing we made great sav- 
ings over and above what would be 
spent if special millwork and special 
plans and specifications were used. We 
have been insisting on that for many 
years, and I am happy to say that the 
Department of the Interior and the 
other agencies in the bill have lived up 
to that request quite religiously. 

On page 4 of the report you will note 
that the committee did not go along 
with the President in his request that 
we give the agencies the privilege of 
making transfers of money and per- 
sonnel without coming to the committee 
and asking the committee’s permission. 
We have been quite liberal in the past 
in allowing small transfers—sometimes 
quite large transfers—of funds from one 
agency to another, but the subcommittee 
and the Full Committee on Appropria- 
tions went on record and stated categor- 
ically, on page 4 of the report, that we 
could not go along with the President’s 
recommendation. I am happy to say 
that the committee, by a showing of 
hands, voted unanimously, that the pol- 
icy stated in our report be adopted in 
connection with all bills. 

We had quite a shock in the committee 
this year. Last year we were told that 
by July 1, 1961, every Indian child of 
school age would be in school. We felt 
very happy about that; in fact, we felt 
quite proud of it, because 8 years ago 
there were approximately 20,000 Indian 
children who were not in school. 

They did not have sufficient school- 
rooms nor sufficient teachers. So each 
year we appropriated considerable 
money for new school construction and 
for teacher hire. 

This year we were told by the same 
people that there were still 5,000 Indian 
children of school age who would not be 
in school on July 1 next. We asked how 
come they made that statement last year 
and now they make a different state- 
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ment. They tried to tell us that it was 
because of the great increase in the In- 
dian population; but, of course, we could 
not swallow that kind of alibi. But we 
cannot take our spite out on the Indian 
children. So the committee has appro- 
priated again a considerable amount of 
money for the construction of Indian 
schools and facilities and for additional 
teacher hire. 

I am happy to say that we will eman- 
cipate one Indian tribe this year. The 
Klamath Indians of Oregon will be 
emancipated. There is $31,000 in this 
bill to complete the administrative book 
work that is necessary to finally achieve 
a complete emancipation of that great 
tribe. 

We are also appropriating in this bill 
$108,000 to complete a public works pro- 
gram in Alaska. A number of years ago 
the Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion of $70 million for public works of 
every nature in the territory of Alaska. 
This program is now about completed 
and will come to an end next December. 

The helium program is possibly one of 
the most important parts of this bill. I 
am sure every Member of Congress knows 
that the United States has the only he- 
lium supply in the free world. There are 
not too many gases that contain helium. 
It is an important defense commodity. 
It is also important in health programs 
and in many other activities. 

We were asked to provide contractual 
authority for annual payments of $60 
million for the purchase of helium. 
However, it appears the Department will 
be in a position to negotiate only about 
$35 million worth of contracts, on an 
annual basis, in 1962, so we allowed that 
amount. to initiate this great and im- 
portant program. We also allowed a bor- 
rowing authority of $10 million to pur- 
chase the helium. This is more than 
adequate as the new production plants 
will not be completed until fiscal year 
1963. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, this is a good 
bill. As the chairman has just ex- 
plained, it covers a multitude of activi- 
ties in the management and protection 
of our natural resources. I feel that the 
committee has done a good job, not only 
on this bill but over the years in appro- 
priating money for the things that are 
most needed for the upbuilding and 
preservation of our natural resources. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We have no further 
requests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FeEn- 
TON}. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the House, both Mr. Kirwan, the 
chairman of our subcommittee, and Mr. 
Jensen, the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee have explained the bill 
before us, H.R. 6345 making appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1962, in their usual 
thorough fashion. 

We were glad to see Mr. JENSEN come 
back to join us near the end of our hear- 
ings, because, as you know he spent a 
considerable period of time in the hos- 
pital during the weeks of subcommittee 
hearings. 
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May I again refer to this bill as the 
“All American” bill, so named by Mr. 
KIRWAN @ number of years ago. 

Now I am not going to take up too 
much time in debate because I concur 
in the findings of our subcommittee and 
you can rest assured that our chairman 
conducted the hearings in his usual ca- 
pable manner. He was fair in his 
handling of witnesses and believe me 
when I tell you that with his wealth of 
knowledge and experience of the De- 
partment of the Interior and its many, 
many projects, the witnesses were prone 
to be forthright in their testimony. 

I know of no two men better quali- 
fied in the work of the Interior Depart- 
ment than Congressman KIRWAN and 
Congressman JENSEN. Congressmen 
MAGNUSON and DENTON are also two fine 
members on this subcommittee. We 
miss our late colleague William Norrell 
of Arkansas. 

I have been a member of this subcom- 
mittee for a good many years and have 
been interested in the conservation of 
our various resources, regardless of sec- 
tionalism. 

Coming from the anthracite coal fields, 
I naturally am very much interested in 
the coal industry. 

Being a physician I am also interested 
in the problems of health of people in all 
parts of the country and the world for 
that matter. I am particularly inter- 
ested, at this time, with the health of 
those that come within the jurisdiction 
of this committee. 

Six years ago the Health Services of 
the Indian Bureau were turned over to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Prior to the transfer the medical and 
sanitary conditions of the Indians and 
Alaska natives were in a terrible mess. 

In 1947, several members of the then 
Subcommittee for Appropriations for the 
Interior Department, Mr. JENSEN, the 
late Congressman George Schwabe of 
Oklahoma, and myself, made a trip 
through the Western States reviewing 
many projects—Reclamation, National 
Park Service, Bureau of Mines, Fish and 
Wildlife and Indians, Bureau of Land 
Management, and so forth. 

On that trip we visited a number of 
Indian Reservations including the Nav- 
aho, the Hopi, Sioux, Klamath and 
others. Incidentally, we are glad to an- 
nounce that with the 1962 appropriations 
of $31,000 the Government’s responsi- 
bility of supervision over the trust prop- 
erty of the Klamath Indians of Oregon 
is about to cease and completion is sched- 
uled for August 13, 1961. What we saw 
and witnessed, as far as health and 
sanitation are concerned, was to me, as 
@ physician, atrocious. 

The infant morbidity and mortality 
rates were extremely high. Tubercu- 
losis was rampant and sanitary condi- 
tions were nil. 

In the annual hearings of our sub- 
committee that followed that trip we 
kept repeating about the deplorable con- 
ditions and suggesting, repeatedly, that 
the Public Health Service take over this 
phase of the Indian Service. 

This was finally accomplished on 
August 5, 1955—Public Law 83-568—and 
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the highlight of our report to you today, 
at least in my opinion, are the results 
that have been attained through this 
changeover. 

Both Dr. Terry, the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, and Dr. 
Shaw, Chief of the Division of Indian 
Health, testified as to the progress that 
has been made under the supervision of 
the Public Health Service. 

With the aid of Public Law 85-151 on 
August 16, 1957, and Public Law 86-121 
on July 31, 1959, many corrections have 
been made in the Indian health and 
sanitation problems. 

There are in operation at the present 
time 50 hospitals for the service of the 
Indians. With the new hospital at Sells, 
Ariz., there will be 51. 

New hospitals have been built at the 
following places: 75-bed hospital, Ship- 
rock, N. Mex.; 200-bed hospital, Gallup, 
N. Mex.; and 50-bed hospital, Sells, 
Ariz. 

About to be completed are: 38-bed 
hospital, Keams Canyon, Ariz.; and 50- 
bed hospital, Kotzebue, Alaska. 

Scheduled for bidding is a 36-bed hos- 
pital at San Carlos, April 16, 1961. 

In the planning stage is a new hospital 
at Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Included in this bill is $70,000 for 
planning the construction of a general 
hospital at McLaughlin, S. Dak., to re- 
place the existing hospital for the 
Standing Rock Service unit. 

Tuberculosis which was the No. 1 
problem when the U.S. Public Health 
took over the Indian health problems 
has decreased in remarkable fashion. 

Today the U.S. Public Health Service 
reports that the death rate of tubercu- 
losis has declined 45 percent from 1954 
to 1959 for the Indians and 70 percent in 
Alaska, and that they do not now utilize 
all of their TB beds. 

Infant mortality dropped 23 percent 
a the first year of the Indian infant’s 

e. 

The average age at death of the 
Indian is 40 years, and 30 for Alaskan 
natives as compared to 62 for all races. 

However, this data is highlighted by 
the fact that the average age at death 
for Indians who survive their first year 
of life is 52 years and 46 for Alaskan 
natives, whereas it is 67 for all races. 

I would commend to those of you who 
are interested in the health of the In- 
dians to read from page 1049 through 
page 1123 of our hearings. 

While there is still more that can be 
done in this phase of Indian welfare I 
am happy to report the wonderful prog- 
ress that has been made under the U.S. 
Public Health Service for them. 

In addition to the above report on the 
Indian Health Service, there is included 
in this bill appropriations for fiscal 1962 
for all Bureaus of the Interior Depart- 
ment and related agencies except Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration, and Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

The regular budget request was $723,- 
007,000. 

Amendments to the regular request 
was $59,380,000, which made a total of 
$782,387,000. 
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Our committee recommends $752,319,- 
000 or a decrease of $30,068,000 from the 
amended budget or 4 percent. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey made a request 
for $50,165,000 for 1962. The commit- 
tee allowed them $49,500,000, a decrease 
of $665,000, and an increase of $3,544,000 
over 1961. Itis felt that the survey could 
absorb the decrease, the amount of the 
pay increase. 

The Geological Survey is to my mind 
one of our fine organizations and con- 
fronted with problems of great impor- 
tance to our country—both on the inter- 
national and domestic scenes. 

Due to the uncertainty of the interna- 
tional problems and our dependence on 
foreign sources for some critical minerals 
it makes it imperative to try and solve 
our mineral shortages. 

Our domestic problems arise from 
growing demands for water; expanding 
urban areas; increasing pollution; exten- 
sive highway development and industrial 
expansion; increasing costs and in some 
instances decreasing availability of raw 
materials; declining economic health of 
certain depressed areas. 

The Bureau is convinced that ad- 


vanced planning and timely execution of ° 


the natural resource programs proposed 
in this budget will contribute toward the 
solution of some of our problems. 

In addition to the $50,165,000 requested 
the Survey will receive $27,035,000 from 
States, counties, and municipalities, 
other Federal agencies and miscellane- 
ous non-Federal sources—or a total of 
$77,200,000—so that with the committee 
allowance of $49,500,000 the Survey will 
have for 1962, $76,535,000. 

Water, of course, is considered to be 
our foremost problem today. The ques- 
tion of our supply of water and pollution 
will require a great deal of research in 
hydrology. 

The program of water investigations 
of the Geological Survey is the Nation’s 
efforts to obtain the necessary facts and 
knowledge. 

Those investigations have two pur- 
poses: First, to increase the fund of 
knowledge concerning the occurrence of 
water, its movement, and so forth, and 
second, to provide a quantitative ac- 
counting of the water supply, both geo- 
graphically and through time. 

Our Western States are particularly 
concerned with whether there is enough 
water, and the geographic distribution of 
the supply; another problem of the West 
is sedimentation and quality of water. 

In the East the problem is contamina- 
tion and salt water intrudes nearly all of 
the coastline. 

Floods are important nearly every- 
where except in the semiarid Southwest 
where flash floods commonly occur. In 
the Prairie Belt the water supply is 
variable. 

The Federal appropriation for water 
investigations for 1962 is $5,600,000 and 
the Federal-State cooperation appropri- 
ation is $8,430,000 for a total of $14,030,- 
000. 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING 

As of June 1960, 19 percent of the 

country had been surveyed for topo- 
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graphic maps of the 17142-minute—or 
1:24,000 or 1 inch equals 2,000 feet— 
series and an additional 33 percent for 
maps of the 15-minute—or 1:62,500 or 1 
inch equals 1 mile—series. Revision of 
published maps is lagging because of the 
need to devote more funds to more press- 
ing needs for the topographic survey of 
unmapped or inadequately mapped 
areas. 

There is therefore a great backlog of 
mapping and revision of maps. 

Besides their activity in producing 
small scale and special mapping, their 
program has resulted in completion of 
1:500,000 scale base maps of 28 States, 
50 composite topographic maps of urban 
areas and 48 special maps covering na- 
tional park areas. 

The survey now has printed copies in 
stock for about 23,000 different topo- 
graphic maps and adds to this approxi- 
mately 1,490 maps per year. About 3 
million copies of these are sold each year 
and about 1 million copies annually dis- 
tributed free to Government and to pub- 
lic libraries, to university collections and 
to foreign exchange. 

The program of topographic mapping 
in cooperation with States and munici- 
palities has provided great benefits both 
to the Federal Government and the co- 
operating States. 

For over 75 years this cooperation has 
been going on and more recently, because 
of extensive planned developments in 
such fields as transportation, industry, 
and the development of natural re- 
sources are causing many States to con- 
sider greatly expanded programs of 
topographic mapping. 

GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEYS AND 
MAPPING 

Geologic mapping for the United 
States in mineral resources is about 17 
percent complete. 

There is great need for intensive and 
stepped-up work and research in this 
field. 

According to our experts and authori- 
ties, the United States is the world’s 
largest producer of metal and mineral 
commodities, but it is also the world’s 
largest consumer of these commodities, 
and as such is now relying on imports of 
many strategically important mineral 
raw materials. 

The U.S.S.R., which ranks second to 
the United States in production and con- 
sumption of metal and mineral products, 
has become probably the most self-suffi- 
cient nation in mineral raw materials of 
any of the world’s leading industrial 
powers. 

The 1962 budget recommends $13,560,- 
000 for the Geologic Survey in this field 
which is an increase of $1,210,000 over 
1961. 

BUREAU OF MINES 

The Bureau of Mines request for an 
appropriation for fiscal year 1962 was 
$34,395,000 which includes a request of 
$1 million from the present administra- 
tion for conservation and development. 

The committee allowed $34,040,000 
which is an increase of $439,000 over 
1961. 

The $1 million increase in the con- 
servation and development of mineral 
resources is due to an urgency of an 
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accelerated materials research program 
because of a highly competitive inter- 
national situation. Any weaknesses on 
our scientific front could be interpreted 
and exploited by other nations. The 
need to improve our situation is impera- 
tive rather than merely desirable. 

This acceleration program concerns 
the development of new substances, new 
ways to employ conventional materials, 
especially metals and the discovery of 
practical means of producing materials 
with special or unusual properties. 

Some of the research projects to be 
started or expanded are listed on page 
1355 of the hearings. 

The request for this additional $1 mil- 
lion makes a total of $24,963,000 for the 
conservation and development of min- 
eral resources item. 

The committee allowed $24,800,000. 
The increases being in the ferrous and 
nonferrous metals. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The budget request was for $7,220,000. 
This is an increase of $13,000 from the 
1961 appropriation of $7,107,000. 

The inspection, investigations and 
rescue work item is $6,889,000, an in- 
crease of $107,000 over 1961 due to in- 
creased pay costs. Otherwise it is the 
same as fiscal 1961. 

Last year Congress allowed 35 addi- 
tional mine inspectors. We were told 
in the hearings this year that this in- 
crease gave the Bureau of Mines an op- 
portunity to devote more time to the 
small mining operations—the so-called 
title I mines. 

The additional 35 inspectors for fiscal 
1961, according to the testimony, would 
permit the Bureau of Mines to almost 
reach their target of 3 inspections an- 
nually for title II mines and 2 inspec- 
tions for title I mines. 

The Federal Bureau of Mines now has 
276 inspectors. There are 61 of those 
assigned to Pennsylvania, of which 20 
are detailed to the anthracite coal 
region. 

In addition to the Federal inspectors 
in Pennsylvania there are 54 State mine 
inspectors, 25 in the anthracite region 
and 29 in the bituminous. 

Since the inception of the Federal 
mine inspection back in 1944 there has 
been a diminution of fatal accidents 
in the coal mines. In the bituminous 
area there were 1,124 fatal accidents 
in 1944 as compared to 288 in 1960. In 
the anthracite field there were 174 fatals 
in 1944 as compared to 35 in 1960. 

However there were fewer men em- 
ployed in the mines in 1960 than 1944 
and also less coal mined in 1960 than 
1944. The table of comparison can be 
seen on page 620 of the hearings. 

Likewise as far as the anthracite 
region is concerned there is a great de- 
crease in the number of title II or deep 
mines with 14 or more employed each 
year while the smaller or title I mines 
have increased in number. 

HELIUM 


The committee is of the opinion that 
$15 million borrowing authority for 
fiscal 1962 is sufficient to really start this 
new program for helium. 

The Helium Act as amended Septem- 
ber 13, 1960—Public Law 86-777—pro- 
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vides for funds to be used to finance the 
costs of acquiring helium from private 
plants for conservation as well as the di- 
rect costs incurred by the Bureau of 
Mines in administering its own facilities 
for helium production, distribution, con- 
servation and research. 

The committee allowed $10 million 
borrowing authority which together 
with $5 million estimated to be available 
in the current helium fund will make 
the total of $15 million available to the 
department. 

The committee strongly supports this 
program. 

FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD 


The committee has approved the 
budget estimate of $70,000 which is the 
same as the current year. 

This Board adjudicates appeals of coal 
mine operators from orders issued by the 
Bureau of Mines in the interest of mine 
safety. 

COAL RESEARCH 

The Secretary of Interior under the 
terms of Public Law 86-599 is instructed 
to set up the Office of Coal Research. 
This act was signed into law July 7, 1960. 

The Office is not as yet fully staffed as 
of March 2, 1961. 

The budget estimate is for $1 million, 
the same as 1961. 

No contracts have yet been given out 
for research and in view of this it would 
appear that not more than $250,000 will 
be obligated during the remainder of 
fiscal 1961. 

This would allow them $1,750,000 for 
1962. 


OFFICE OF MINERAL EXPLORATION 


The budget request is for $1,100,000 
which is an increase of $550,000 over 
1961. 

The committee allowed them $750,000, 
or $200,000 more than 1961 and $350,000 
less than the budget request for 1962. 

The staff is not as yet fully organized. 

As of February 28, 1961, the Office of 
Mineral Explorations had only 11 appli- 
cations pending for loans and had an 
unobligated balance of $293,000. Since 
it appears that a large amount of this 
will remain unobligated for the rest of 
fiscal 1961 the amount allowed for fiscal 
1962 would seem to be sufficient. 

OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


The budget request for 1962 is $531,000, 
which is $19,000 more than 1961. In- 
crease is for a new position. 

The committee granted the budget re- 
quest. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Requested $52,430,000, an increase of 
$2,159,000 over 1961 for Indian health 
activities. Request was allowed. 

Also allowed $6,616,000 for construc- 
tion of hospitals and clinics, sanitation 
facilities, personnel quarters and other 
plant facilities. 

In addition to the hospitals heretofore 
listed, modernization of hospitals at 
Browning, Mont., and White River, Ariz., 
have been completed and the projects at 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge, S. Dak., will be 
completed this spring. 

Planning for alteration at Fort De- 
fiance, Ariz.; Cass Lake, Minn.; Bethel, 
Alaska, is underway. 
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Nineteen other smaller projects are 
being planned. 

In addition to the hospital construc- 
tion and alterations, 33 housing units 
have been completed and 49 should have 
been completed last month. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The budget request was for $15,943,- 
000; the committee allowed $15,793,000, 
a decrease of $150,000. 

In 1951 there was appropriated $23,- 
534,000, so that the 1962 allowance is 
$7,741,000 less than 1961. This decrease 
is because the 1961 appropriation con- 
tained funds for the construction of the 
east wing and rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization of the present National His- 
tory Building. 

All the requests were allowed for plans, 
and so forth of remodeling of Civil Serv- 
ice Commission Building, $400,000; 
$4,336,000 for additions to the National 
History Building—west wing, and 
$1,932,000 for salary and expenses of the 
National Gallery of Art. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


The budget request was for $1,973,000 
of which $573,000 was for salaries and 
expenses and $1,400,000 for land acquisi- 
tion. The committee allowed $525,000 
for salaries and expenses—a reduction 
of $48,000, and $200,000 for land ac- 
quisition, a reduction of $1,200,000. 

They asked for six new positions. The 
committee allowed three, disallowed 
three together with a deletion of $28,- 
000 for rental costs. The disallowance 
of three positions decreased the request 
by $20,000. 

The $200,000 for land acquisition is for 
the purchase of 160 acres of the Madeira 
School property on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac for park purposes and not 
to be used for extension of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway beyond 
the Cabin John Bridge. 

The $1,200,000 deletion is for land ac- 
quisition in the local stream valley parks 
in Maryland and Virginia. 

The committee feels, in light of our 
serious financial conditions—of the 
Treasury—that the $3,700,000 already 
appropriated, including $1,900,000 in 
loans is the maximum Federal participa- 
tion that can be justified. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 


The budget estimate for this agency 
was $975,000; the committee allowed 
$650,000, a decrease of $325,000 from the 
budget estimate but an increase of $400,- 
000 from the current 1961 appropria- 
tions. 

The 1961 appropriations authorized 
$250,000 and 25 positions to start with. 
They requested an additional 50 em- 
ployee positions. We allowed 25 addi- 
tional, making their personnel 50. The 
amount of funds provided for 1962 should 
take care of the 25 additional personnel 
and expenses for part-time or intermit- 
tent consultants and experts employed 
in connection with the technical pro- 
grams of the agency. 

The committee thinks the amounts 
recommended will permit them to func- 
tion in a manner that will bring forth 
better estimates, and so forth, rather 
than estimates that in a few short years 
will have to be increased greatly. 
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The mass transportation survey was 
completed in 1959, which should help to 
lessen the number of surveys likely to be 
suggested as years go by. 

OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

The budget request of $550,000 was al- 
lowed by the committee. This is a de- 
crease of $400,000 from 1961. 

The $550,000 will complete the ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 which was au- 
thorized by Public Law 85-470. 

The first money appropriated was in 
fiscal 1959—$150,000; $850,000 in fiscal 
1960; $950,000 in fiscal 1961—a total of 
$1,950,000. 

The $550,000 will provide for the com- 
pletion of the final report January 31, 
1962, and terminate the work of the Com- 
mission June 30, 1962. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


The budget estimate for fiscal 1962 was 
$70,000 which the committee approved. 

This Commission advises the Presi- 
dent, Congress and Department heads on 
matters of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and other fine arts. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


The budget estimate for the Indian 
Claims Commission of $280,000 was ap- 
proved by the committee. This is $74,- 
200 more than fiscal 1961. 

This Commission hears and deter- 
mines Indian claims existing before Au- 
gust 13, 1946. 

The increase is for increased staffing 
and expenses to accelerate adjudications 
of pending cases. 

After 10 years the life of the Commis- 
sion was extended for 5 years which will 
expire on April 10, 1962. 

The Commission has recommended to 
Congress another 10 year extension be- 
cause they did not think the work could 
be accomplished in a lesser time. 

The Bureau of Land Management, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, National Parks, 
Fish and Wildlife, the Forest Service, 
and the Agriculture Department have 
received increases over their 1961 appro- 
priations which should provide them 
adequately for 1962. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. RHopEs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, Chair- 
man, we are all concerned with educat- 
ing our Indian children. Ever since I 
have been in Congress, this has been one 
of my primary concerns. I was much 
encouraged last year when it was indi- 
cated that soon all Indian children 
would be in school. Therefore, I was 
appalled and somewhat taken aback by 
an announcement that the present ad- 
ministration intended to go into an elab- 
orate program for the construction of 
schools for the children of Indians and 
Eskimos. 

The reason for my disturbed state of 
mind is very well pointed out in an ex- 
change which occurs on page 1334 of the 
hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
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Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies. The colloquy follows: 
CHILDREN OUT oF SCHOOL 


Mrs. THompson. Mr. Chairman, there is 
a backlog of Indian children of school age 
who are out of school. This is intended to 
reduce that backlog. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many are in the back- 
log? 

Mrs, THompson. 5,000 children. 

Mr. Kirwan. Out of school now? 

Mrs. THompson. Out of school, and that 
will increase each year with the new children 
coming on. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can I interrupt there? If my 
memory serves me right I thought we were 
told last year that every child would be in 
school by fall? 

Mrs. THOMPSON. In reading the hearings 
closely there was an expression of hope that 
all would be in school. 

Mr. Kirwan. I thought we were advised 
that there would be school seats by fall for 
every Indian child that was able to go to 
school. 

That was my understanding. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mine, too. 

Mr. Kirwan. I thought that was our un- 
derstanding last year. The witnesses sat 
across the table and said that for the first 
time in our life every Indian child would 
be in school by fall. 

Mr. JENSEN. Or would be on January 1, 
1961. 

Mr, Kirwan. We must expect accurate tes- 
timony for otherwise it is very misleading 
to us. 

Mrs. THOMPSON. That was an unfortunate 
error, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope it was an error and 
hereafter I hope we can avoid such situa- 
tions, 

Mr. Leg. I think we made some big strides 
and I think we were approaching the goal, 
but the difficulty is simply that we have 
had a pretty big increase of children in these 
reservations, We just never quite caught up. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since you had started, would 
you finish your statement, Mrs. Thompson. 

Mrs. THOMPSON. There are 5,000 children 
out of school who need seats. There are 
more children than that out of school. 
There are over 8,000 children out of school. 
A part of those children are out of school 
because they are in areas where they have 
reached the maximum age and have dropped 
out. But the 5,000 are in the area where 
we have never quite caught up with the 
children that need facilities. Approximately 
3,700 are on the Navajo Reservation, about 
1,000 in Alaska and 300 at Mississippi Choc- 
taw, and a few who are scattered elsewhere. 
If you study the tables showing the increase 
of children going into school for the last 3 
or 4 years, you will see that the backlog has 
remained approximately the same, which 
shows we were keeping up with the annual 
increase and not reducing the backlog any 
further. 


I am sure the distinguished members 
of the subcommittee are as puzzled as I 
am at the sudden change in the testi- 
mony of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I 
think it is fair to conjecture as to the 
reason for this. Could it be that we are 
going back to the days of building very 
elaborate school facilities at great ex- 
pense to the taxpayers, and at no great 
convenience for the Indians? I am sure 
we all remember the days when such 
construction on Indian reservations was 
the fashion, and much money was spent 
but very few Indian children were ac- 
tually put into school. I hope that this 
is not to be a mistake which will be re- 
peated in the years to come. 
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I am in favor of putting every Indian 
child in school at the earliest possible 
moment, and therefore will support this 
bill wholeheartedly. However, I hope 
that this subcommittee and the great 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will watch this item of expendi- 
ture with great care so that justice is 
done both to our Indian children and 
to the taxpayers. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, members 
of the Committee on Appropriations hold 
such thorough hearings and make such 
extensive studies of these matters that 
they are recognized authorities. It is for 
that reason I ask these few questions, 
certainly not in the manner of being 
critical because this is an excellent pres- 
entaticn they make today. 

First, in regard to the provisions of the 
bill with respect to the coal industry. 
On page 18 of the bill we find this state- 
ment with regard to the Bureau of 
Mines: 

For expenses necessary for promoting the 
conservation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, and utilization of mineral resources, 
including fuels. 


Then in the portion of the bill con- 
cerning the Office of Coal Research we 
find a parallel statement. 

The first question I have, therefore, to 
direct to someone on the committee is 
this: Is there a duplication of effort be- 
tween the Bureau generally and this Of- 
fice of Coal Research as it is established? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Ido not think so. The 
Congress of the United States established 
the new office in the 86th Congress to 
contract for research on new uses for 
coal. All our committee is doing is try- 
ing to appropriate what the Congress 
voted for. It was the Congress of the 
United States that created that law, not 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
budget proposed the $1 million and we 
allowed it. The Bureau of Mines will 
continue its long-range research on coal 
while this new office will put emphasis 
on developing new uses. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am not a 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations but I am a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, which brought out the coal re- 
search legislation. I believe the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa is a mem- 
ber of the same committee, although I 
do not believe he was sitting on the 
committee when the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Coal Research conducted its 
2-year inquiry into this field. It was 
the finding of this subcommittee, after 
a 2-year study of the problem, that 
there was a need for a new program in 
coal research aimed at some aspects and 
facets of the coal industry’s problems 
that were not authorized to be covered 
by existing agencies in the Department 
of the Interior; contract authority, for 
example, with private groups and with 
universities to go into new methods of 
utilizing coal and new methods of 
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transporting coal. These were consid- 
ered to be outside the scope of the re- 
search program of the Bureau of Mines. 
I think that was the justification in the 
committee for that program. The 
Congress went along with the commit- 
tee in its recommendation on this sub- 
ject. As a matter of fact, the last 
administration endorsed the idea and 
said there was a need for expansion in 
this field, although there was a differ- 
ence between our Interior Committee 
and the administration as to whether it 
should be an independent agency or 
within the Department of the Interior. 
It was because of the last administra- 
tion’s feeling on this subject that the 
bill as finally passed placed it in the 
Department of the Interior. That is 
why it is in this particular bill at this 
time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can thoroughly un- 
derstand the gentleman’s concern about 
this matter, but the word “research” 
has become quite an important word in 
this country. We have a research de- 
partment in almost every agency of Gov- 
ernment now. We have a great research 
department in the Department of Agri- 
culture. You can go right down the 
whole gamut of agencies and you will 
find they all have research departments. 
I certainly am not going to feel that 
the gentleman is not raising a good and 
proper question, because I think sooner 
or later this Congress is going to have 
to do something about this research 
program. I am afraid we are going to 
get researched out of existence one of 
these days. 

Mr. KYL. Pursuing that same 
thought, may I say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that I have in my 
hand House Report No. 71, which is the 
report of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics concerning the research 
needs for salt water conversion. 

There is in this bill provision for funds 
for the Department of the Interior and, 
rightly so, for research in saline water 
conversion. But, in this report we find 
that such research and development ac- 
tivities today are being carried on—(a) 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
and, (b) by the U.S. Department of De- 
fense, (c) by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, (d) by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, (e) by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. Then, there are also 
listed other cooperating Federal agen- 
cies, the National Academy of Science, 
State activity, and other related pro- 
grams. 

I would further call to the attention of 
the House, the inclusion of $300,000—a 
reduction from $1 million requested—‘“to 
initiate a new research program to be 
conducted in foreign countries with for- 
eign currencies.” This is first year cost 
of a 3-year program. 

It should be noted that in its requests, 
the Department asked for: 

First. A study to determine the nature 
and causes of the denaturation of pro- 
tein in frozen fish—study to be made in 
Israel. 


Chairman, will 
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Second. A study to measure nutri- 
tional contributions of fishery products 
to the well-being of humans and ani- 
mals—the study to be made in India. 

Third. A study of “at-sea processing 
or freezing of ocean perch” aboard fac- 
tory trawlers in the North Atlantic—the 
study made by a Polish university. 

Further, a sum of $650,000 was re- 
quested for radioisotope studies—in 
India—also a biometrics research pro- 
gram in India, a Pakistan study of 
shrimp physiology, an Egyptian study of 
“food chain studies in fresh water 
lakes” and an Israeli study of fish be- 
havior and physiology—sardine. 

Yes, these studies were requested by 
the Interior Department. 

That is the point I was trying to estab- 
lish, and I say again to both the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], as 
a member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I believe this is a 
very fine bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is a fairly good bill. It is $30 mil- 
lion below the budget estimates, and 
what is more important, it is $2,217,000 
below the spending of last year. That 
is the important part of the bill, as far 
as I am concerned, from the standpoint 
of outgo. I hope that other committees 
of the Congress will follow the lead of 
this committee in the appropriation bills 
that are to come, and I hope the House 
will, in particular, support the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] who 
is coming up here shortly with a bill, the 
mutual security bill, and one or two oth- 
er foreign aid bills. He is going to need 
help to cut some of the spending in these 
bills, and I hope he will be supported. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I notice on page 
13 of the report, at the bottom of the 
page, that the committee recommends 
$300,000 to initiate a new research pro- 
gram to be conducted in foreign coun- 
tries with foreign currencies. What is 
this all about? We have just been talk- 
ing about duplication in this research 
business, and I think my colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KyL], made 
an excellent point that there is a lot of 
this sort of thing going on which needs 
to be corrected and, leading perhaps, to 
even greater savings. I wonder if the 
gentleman can tell me what this re- 
search program in foreign countries is 
all about. Can my colleague from Iowa 
shed any light on this? 

Mr. JENSEN. This item is included 
in this bill just as it is in many other 
appropriation bills. The $300,000 that 
you see here is, in effect $300,000 worth 
of foreign currency which is available 
in these foreign countries. The money 
involved here is nil when it comes to 
actual expenditures. We have the 
money over there in foreign currency. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
what is it proposed to research? 

Mr. JENSEN. We are simply going to 
spend this money, this foreign currency 
that is lying around over there. 

Mr. GROSS. What are you going to 
research? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Fisheries. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
have got to find some place to spend it. 
You have been here long enough to know 
that. There are not enough places avail- 
able where they can spend it all. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I want to know 
what it is being spent for. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is to 
be spent to find places to spend more 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. All I am trying to find 
out is what it is going to be spent for. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
am trying to tell you. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the gentleman 
knows, this comes under the heading of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
The money would be spent for research 
in commercial fisheries, a very impor- 
tant industry in this country. We cut 
it to $700,000 from the $1 million re- 
quested. 

Mr. GROSS. While the gentleman is 
on his feet I wonder if he can tell me 
how the construction program of fishing 
trawlers for the New England fishing 
industry is coming along? That, I be- 
lieve, was one of the first distressed area 
bills that we passed. Because of the 
importation of frozen fish from foreign 
countries we are now required to go up 
to the New England area and build fish- 
ing trawlers for them. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. I wish a little more in- 
formation, if possible, about additional 
research money for the commercial fish- 
eries. I understand this bill carries 
money for research not in the United 
States. In what country would it be 
carried on and conducted? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would be car- 
ried on in foreign countries. 

Mr. PELLY. The reason I ask the 
question was that I had understood the 
budget request was to contain an emer- 
gency million dollars for research on the 
North Pacific salmon industry and is 
important to conservation under treaties 
relating to it. In order to find out 
whether or not we can conserve our 
salmon in some way under international 
treaties through fishery research, we 
must have more facts. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is under a dif- 
ferent heading in the bill and in the re- 
port. Actually, we appropriate the budg- 
et request for the purpose of research 
on salmon in the northern Pacific 
waters, $1.5 million in this bill; and in 
the third supplemental which is already 
passed and signed, there was an addi- 
tional million dollars for this purpose. 

Mr. PELLY. In other words, there 
will be an additional million which the 
Budget Bureau approved this year. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. One and one-half 
million. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 
I would just like to say further that I 
see an item in the bill for expenses in- 
cident to statehood of $6 million. When 
the Statehood Enabling Act was passed 
we were told that the State of Alaska 
would provide common access for all 
citizens, regardless of residence, to 
Alaska’s fishing resources. Now the 
State of Alaska has just passed a law 
which was signed by the Governor yes- 
terday that would exclude nonresident 
fishermen when there are poor runs of 
salmon. I do not think that is in the 
spirit in which we passed the statehood 
act. But, of course, there is nothing we 
can do about it in this bill. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], and the members 
of the Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies for the manner in which 
they handled funds for the helium ex- 
traction plant construction program. 

The committee recommended a total 
of $35 million to get this program under- 
way. Although this represents a reduc- 
tion of $25 million from the amount re- 
quested by the Department of Interior, 
I am convinced that the $35 million will 
be sufficient to carry on the program 
during the coming year without any 
undue delay. 

As one of the sponsors of the legis- 
lation which authorized the program, I 
am naturally very much interested in 
seeing that these extraction plants are 
built and put into operation at the 
earliest possible date. The assurance of 
the subcommittee that it will consider 
sympathetically any additional funds 
which might be needed in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill removes any 
doubt about the adequacy of the funds 
contained in this bill. For that reason 
I am supporting the committee’s rec- 
ommendation for $35 million. 

With these funds I am sure the De- 
partment of Interior will be able to ne- 
gotiate contracts with private industry 
so that the first of the plants can be 
started this year. We need these extrac- 
tion plants to put an end to the waste 
of helium gas. Helium is essential to 
our atomic and space programs—it must 
be conserved for future use. The pro- 
gram approved by Congress will utilize 
the facilities of the Government and pri- 
vate industry in a cooperative program. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and 
as a Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, I should like to express my per- 
sonal appreciation to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and his sub- 
committee for the courteous and de- 
tailed examination that is given to the 
requests of the Smithsonian. I am sure 
that other Regents would join me in this 
expression of appreciation and, in this 
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regard, I am sure I speak also for our 
very able and distinguished Secretary, 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the 
Smithsonian Institution by acts of Con- 
gress encompasses the U.S. National 
Museum, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Astrophysical Observatory, National Air 
Museum, National Zoological Park, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts, Freer Gallery of Art, 
International Exchange Service, and 
Canal Zone Biological Area. 

Today I should like to discuss some- 
what in detail the National Zoological 
Park of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The establishment of the National 
Zoological Park as a bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institution was conceived 
and planned by Dr. Samuel P. Langley, 
the distinguished third Secretary of the 
Institution. The legislation establishing 
the National Zoological Park was pro- 
posed in 1888. Dr. Langley was con- 
vinced that by placing a nucleus group 
of specimens in settings natural to them 
so they might breed and thrive in cap- 
tivity as they did in their native haunts, 
he had an initial and effective means 
of bringing clearly before the eyes of 
the Congress and of the public gener- 
ally an exhibition of living specimens of 
the most important animals likely to 
suffer extinction. 

The animal collection is considered to 
be excellent in both number and condi- 
tion. The natural setting of the park 
is unexcelled. 

From many points of view the present 
administration of the zoo has much to 
recommend it. The Smithsonian al- 
ready has a distinguished staff of biol- 
ogists who help in the scientific work of 
the zoo. The Smithsonian Institution 
also because of its age and distinguished 
reputation is favorably known all over 
the world and thus serves as a magnet 
to attract gifts of rare wild animals. It 
is hard to see that a change of admin- 
istration could affect economies because 
its operation requires a staff of full-time 
workers who would have to be employed 
under any administration. 

Many of the buildings and other ex- 
hibit facilities used by the zoo are quite 
old and obsolescent. The office building 
was constructed in 1805; the lion house 
in 1891; the antelope house in 1898; the 
bear pits from 1902 through 1910; the 
monkey house from 1904 to 1912. In 
the period from 1928 to 1941, there were 
constructed the pachyderm house, bird 
house, reptile house, small mammal 
house, shops, steamplant, garage, and 
restaurant. In the last 20 years, only 
the police headquarters building has 
been added, in 1956. 

The Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, comprised of the 
Chief Justice, the Vice President, three 
Members of the Senate, three Members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
six citizen members, considered the 
problem of capital improvements for the 
National Zoological Park at its meeting 
on January 13, 1961. The Board recog- 
nized that there is a national responsi- 
bility for the development of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park and directed the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian to prepare 
plans and estimates necessary to develop 
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a program of capital improvements at 
the zoo, for its review. There is good 
reason, therefore, to believe that a mod- 
ernization program will soon be started 
at the zoo. 

As a Member of the Congress I favor 
capital improvements at the National 
Zoo. I feel that the capital improve- 
ments might well be undertaken by 
direct appropriation. However, as at 
present, operations costs could well re- 
main with the District of Columbia. 

Many times the question is asked, 
“Should this be a District of Columbia 
zoo or a national zoo?” I think a logi- 
cal answer is both. May I suggest that 
visitor records are interesting in this 
regard. 

Attendance at the zoo in 1960 reached 
a total of 4,059,804. In general, this 
figure is based on estimates rather than 
actual counts. 


Estimated number of visitors for fiscal year 
960 


Duly. (1050) 60st ose wsiewarennnts 516, 829 
RIE... neiiicth nmin tetaien 446, 000 
SIO iccsnntvatnaminimenmangdidiibatth 364, 500 
PIII oon on inenateceatadmtenipieanmenniianni 302, 300 
date 180, 400 
RPO UONEE Actos ckwewktnwamiile 93, 600 
Janay. CIGOR. ccccdwadssoscnce 127, 900 
DOUG Us i Mh ciiontidinnicned 86, 150 
SN Aa bet bn dh itiinds 216, 425 
ON a cnctstiinaen invistipeaniitntensitpicitnindinliicsiels 515, 400 
I cin ssccticneidtapinnimbiindh teint diana 632, 200 
PO china ctiant ice Sinn tthe de 578, 100 
Tete: s..aikes- aise os 4, 059, 804 
Number of bus groups 

Locality Number Number 

of groups | in groups 
Mabie sci ads. 16 546 
Connecticut................... 23 950 
District of Columbia_-__......- 131 5,714 
INO. ui stdnnieuddnbicdwivg a 7 320 
NN Si sgt eee Se 28 2, 911 
SDN na tincucthica deaticanealecesiedial 31 623 
RR ie 2a ie teae ne tencink 3 130 
BIN od inpsinelnbedhdete mide 5 224 
GEE. 64. nnn coiigbabentiloanteaee 1 48 
NNO So Sn ek 14 578 
Massachusetts. _...........-.- 6 318 
BOONE. Sean wbs <ncecdudrgescas 1 33 
DRE Gk, oon kdncennbnsgen 554 2, 222 
NOU chess wsiniidcecindnaits 5 174 
NO irae caissnadedodgin 9 357 
Se ic elena 4 116 
NOM Ginko ddtnntirntined 1 40 
New Hampshire---_.......-..- 4 130 
NOW JUG 6 i ccuciincccddenuues 23 1, 166 
NOW TGR ccsinnne knots 154 6, 05g 
North Carolina... ..........-. 204 8, 945 
cia nell Aelia 35 2, 031 
i SORE ee 1 60 
Pennsylvania. ...............- 211 13, 177 
South Carolina...............- 51 2, 164 
ea AT 1 31 
Temas ine diiiinbcewdddd 70 3, 040 
IG. dint hoo dgtniibcnetitee 1 60 
Pe aetsn wttintiaghssiiinighine 413 29, 436 
West Virginia.............-.-- 35 1, 667 
Seis. ctilictatae ss 3 228 
TN dd eeee ohio 2, 045 89, 491 


Groups from foreign countries 


Number of | Number in 





groups groups 

Asia 2 110 
1 7 

2 91 

1 1, 620 

1 15 

2 105 

5 161 

1 28 

Thailand ......-...2.cssanéne™ 1 35 
Total. ....2..~ seat 16 2, 172 
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About 2 p.m. each day the cars then 
parked in the zoo are counted and listed 
according to the State, territory, or 
country from which they come. This 
is, of course, not a census of the cars 
coming to the zoo but is valuable in 
showing the percentage of attendance 
by States of people in private automo- 
biles. Many District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia cars come to the zoo 
to bring guests from other States. The 
tabulation for the fiscal year 1960 is as 
follows: 





Percentage 

IPM hel lpr mand athe cim ahdenieieedein aide whieh 32.3 
ace kee — 5d sabh. chs ha’ 23.0 
Beatties af OCohsmtitea.. ........ — 2.5... 20.5 
TR cetera eines dete win eene ticker 3.5 
es BS eee ge ceante 2.5 
nN On NINO ore 22. he Se ee 2.0 
Seer Gees bar ee ee te 1.6 
ee ae eee es ee 1.5 
Ee SE see geese n eee ee 1.1 
sco sniigeinanen am 
IPI gna ka cpa os ds bec renee tin ventas aw .9 
ca a sn ta cchadiin chiang 7s 
RO tn eceecesccedcussde ot 
IID csiirserercc trent acess eenaoennias oT 
I oe reesucesmansenasvtnnsetininaesesch desis 6 
I a < adieictadctticiaecaccagamamegnerghenssemeeninge ents -6 
I inde herent ee deastnteninchn- tases teomvenies en ceaghes .6 
NN ers iad cecgiss tpi theen sibs dn. an Sieh deinssiniaucints eed 4 
a debates aceon ain ated’ on satel 4 

re is escalate nivtiiniiintiimaljeindiiannnitiabd -4 
ea cceinidegrnctnenepndtstirmatlinnhltatinnd 95.1 


The remaining 4.9 percent came from 
other States, Arabia, Azores, British 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Cuba, England, 
France, Guatemala, Germany, Japan, 
Manitoba, Mexico, Morocco, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Oki- 
hawa, Panama, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and Yugoslavia. 

On the days of even small attendance 
there are cars parked in the zoo from at 
least 15 States, territories, the District 
of Columbia, and foreign countries. On 
average days there are cars from about 
22 States, territories, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and foreign countries; and dur- 
ing the periods of greatest attendance 
the cars represent not less than 34 dif- 
ferent States, territories, and countries. 

Parking spaces in the zoo now accom- 
modate 1,079 cars when the bus parking 
place is utilized and 969 cars when it 
is not used. 

At the request of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, a survey was made during 
the year to determine the residence of 
the visitors by percentage. The work 
was done by the zoo police under the 
guidance of Albert Mindlin and Samuel 
Rosenthal, analytical statisticians of the 
Management Office of the District of 
Columbia. 

Three categories of residence were 
listed: District of Columbia, suburbs— 
the surrounding four counties—and 
the rest of the country. Mr. Mindlin set 
up a method of sampling that was scien- 
tifically designed and conducted to pro- 
duce statistically valid and reliable re- 
sults. To accomplish this a random 
sampling of all visitors in the zoo was to 
be taken from one spot in the zoo. Fol- 
lowing pretest surveys made in several 
spots scattered throughout the zoo at 
various times of the day, the spot finally 
selected was at the water fountain be- 
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tween the bears and the hardy cats. 
To insure that the police officers doing 
the interviewing were completely unable 
to affect, either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, the random sampling of the 
visitors a chalkline was drawn on the 
sidewalk and the interviewer given a 
mechanical hand counter. It was speci- 
fied that he should interview every tenth 
person coming down the hill, with the 
exception of babes in arms. During 
those portions of the year when visitor 
attendance was very light, every fifth 
person was interviewed. 

To insure random sampling, one Sun- 
day was selected at random from all the 
Sundays of the month, one Saturday at 
random from the Saturdays, and 2 week- 
days at random from the available 
weekdays. The day selected was divided 
into four 2-hour periods; in each period 
1 hour was selected at random. The 
police officer to make the interviews was 
randomly selected from those available 
on the day of the sampling. The police 
officer asked each interviewee a single 
question: “Where do you live?” 

The information gathered from the 
visitor survey was then reduced to 
mathematical formulas by the research 
statistician of the District of Columbia, 
and the following cumulative percent- 
ages were arrived at: District of Colum- 
bia residents, 18.8; nonresidents, 81.2— 
suburban, 30; other, 51.2. 

I do not believe one should review the 
activities of the National Zoological Park 
without complimenting its very able Di- 
rector, Theodore H. Reed. He is a dedi- 
cated public servant and is highly re- 
garded throughout the world for his 
work at the National Zoo. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, some Mem- 
bers may be interested in the informa- 
tion and education aspects of the zoo. 

The zoo continues to handle a large 
correspondence with persons all over the 
world who write for information regard- 
ing animals. From every part of this 
country citizens write to the zoo, as a 
national institution. Telephone calls 
come in constantly, asking for identifi- 
cation of animals, proper diets, or treat- 
ment of disease. Visitors to the office as 
well as to the animal exhibits are con- 
stantly seeking information. 

The Director spent 7 weeks—August 
to October—in Europe, attending the 
meeting of the International Union of 
Directors of Zoological Gardens in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and visiting 
zoological parks in Russia, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
and the British Isles. Particular studies 
were made of new construction and 
methods of management. On his re- 
turn he lectured before various civic and 
scientific groups and showed his pic- 
tures of the European zoos. He also 
gave one radio interview. 

Dr. James F. Wright, veterinarian, 
went to Senegal, West Africa, at the re- 
quest of the Forestry Department of 
that country to instruct its officers in 
the use of the “flying syringe.” The 
Senegalese Government was interested 
in this method of immobilizing animals 
because of the necessity of relocating 
some of the herds of game, which they 
wished to do with as little loss of indi- 
vidual animals as possible. While in 
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Senegal, Dr. Wright captured a defassa 
kob, which was sent to the zoo in Braz- 
zaville, Congo. As far as is known, this 
is the first example of a wild animal 
being captured by the projectile syringe 
for exhibition in a zoo. 

Dr. Wright participated in a “Sym- 
posium on the Automatic Projectile 
Syringe” at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., in April 1960. He spoke on 
“The Projectile Delivery of Drugs in Zoo 
Work” and (with Dr. Warren R. Pistey 
of the University of Virginia) on “Im- 
mobilization of Captive Wild Animals 
With Succinylcholine.” 

Malcolm Davis, associate headkeeper, 
spoke to civic and church groups, and 
also to the Northern Virginia Ornitho- 
logical Society. He continued to write a 
weekly nature column for the Herndon- 
Chantilly Times and to edit the publica- 
tion Capsules for the Woodward Re- 
search Corporation in Herndon, Va. 

Keepers Burgess, DePrato, Malinak, 
and Widman brought zoo animals to the 
television screen repeatedly. Many of 
these programs were broadcast on the 
“Time for Science” series from station 
WTTG, sponsored by the Greater Wash- 
ington Educational Television Associa- 
tion, and watched by 50,000 students in 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Virginia. The same program also made 
a film in the zoo of mammals, birds, and 
reptiles, which was shown over WTTG. 

Ordinarily the zoo does not conduct 
guided tours of the park, but exceptions 
were made for groups of handicapped 
children—orthopedic cases, a small 
group of blind children from Hyattsville 
(Md.) Elementary School, and 30 deaf 
children form Gallaudet College. The 
largest of these groups consisted of 60 
handicapped children who were brought 
to the zoo by the Kiwanis Club. In all 
cases police and keepers escorted them. 

The Department of Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, brought a class of 
12 students of vertebrate zoology to study 
the living animals. This course, which 
was under the direction of Dr. Howard 
Winn, included four visits to the zoo, 
and studies were made of mammals, 
birds, and reptiles. Tape recordings of 
sounds of small mammals and of bird 
songs were made, to be played back later 
in the classroom. 

The Virginia Herpetology Society met 
in the reptile house on November 14, 
1959, and members were given a guided 
tour by Senior Keeper Mario DePrato. 
Mr. DePrato also spoke to a class of stu- 
dents from Taylor School who visited the 
reptile house. 

A group of 1,620 foreign exchange stu- 
dents visited the park on July 16, 1959; 
and 16,785 school safety patrol children, 
in 420 buses, came to the zoo on May 
14, 1960, from many parts of the United 
States. 

While the zoo does not conduct a 
regular research program as such, effort 
is made to study the animals and to im- 
prove their health, housing, and diet in 
every way possible. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Chairman, that 
over the years the administration and 
direction of the National Zoo has been 
well handled by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and its Regents, and I am sure 
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that in the future every effort will be 
made to establish a zoo here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital of which the residents will 
be proud and those who visit from 
throughout the country and from abroad 
will take inspiration. And I hope that 
my colleagues will join with us at some 
later date when it becomes necessary to 
make the capital improvements at the 
zoo. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to give you this overall résumé of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Construction work was in progress in 
1960 for the Smithsonian’s new $36 mil- 
lion Museum of History and Technology, 
at a site between 12th and 14th Streets 
on the Mall. 

The national museum collections were 
increased by approximately 2,014,000 
specimens during 1960, bringing the total 
catalog entries to more than 54 mil- 
lion. The exhibits-modernization pro- 
gram was successfully continued, and 
four new halls were opened to the pub- 
lic—a hall depicting the world of mam- 
mals, a hall of farm machinery, a new 
section of the hall of textiles, and a hall 
depicting fossil fishes and amphibians. 

The National Gallery of Art received 
620 accessions. It held seven special 
exhibits. The National Collection of 
Fine Arts sponsored nine special exhib- 
its and its traveling exhibition service 
circulated 89 exhibitions. The Freer 
Gallery acquired several choice speci- 
mens of oriental art. 

Anthropologists on the staff of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology con- 
tinued their researches and publication 
in archeology and ethnology. The 
river basin surveys unit carried on its 
archeological work at sites threatened 
by dam and reservoir construction, par- 
ticularly in the Missouri Valley. 

The work of the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory was directed along 
four principal lines—solar astrophysics, 
upper atmosphere, meteors, and the sat- 
ellite-tracking program. ‘Twelve satel- 
lite-tracking stations were in operation, 
three in the United States and nine in 
other countries. The Division of Radia- 
tion and Organisms continued its re- 
searches on the photomechanisms in 
plants as controlled by radiant energy. 

The National Air Museum received 287 
specimens, including a full-scale replica 
of the Atlas rocket and nose cone, the 
Lindbergh-Lockheed “Sirius” airplane, 
the Ryan X-13 Vertijet, and the Able- 
Baker space capsules. 

The National Zoological Park ob- 
tained 1,312 individual animals during 
the year, noteworthy among which were 
a baby African elephant, 2 rare dorcas 
gazelles, a pygmy hippopotamus, an In- 
dian rhinoceros, a pair of tree kangaroos, 
@ maned wolf, a pair of black leopards, 
2 cassowaries, and a bearded vulture 
or lammergeier. A margay kitten was 
born in the zoo. 

The International Exchange Service 
handled 1,142,000 packages, weighing 
about 877,000 pounds, of scientific and 
governmental publications. It served as 
the U.S. agency for the interchange of 
such material with other countries. 

At the Canal Zone Biological Areas— 
Barro Colorado Island, Panama—the 
year’s visitors totaled about 275, many of 
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whom were scientists using the station’s 
facilities for special researches. 

Ninety-nine publications appeared 
under the Smithsonian imprint during 
the year. The Smithsonian Library, in- 
cluding its various branches, numbered 
approximately 500,000 volumes housed 
at the Institution. 

The year’s recorded visitors to the 
Smithsonian buildings reached an all- 
time high of more than 11,500,000, in- 
cluding the main Smithsonian Building, 
the Natural History Building, the Arts 
and Industries Building, the Aircraft 
Building, the Freer Gallery, and the Na- 
tional Zoological Park. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has seen fit to include $300,- 
000 for a Forest Research Laboratory to 
be located in Wenatchee, Wash., as re- 
quested in the administration’s amended 
budget. 

I have for many years been interested 
in conserving the water supply of the 
Pacific Northwest and particularly the 
semiarid area which extends from the 
coastal ranges eastward. This includes 
areas where there is no such thing as 
quick growth of timber, and thus as 
long as 125 years are required to pro- 
duce a commercial saw log. However, in 
the interim these growing plants and 
trees are immensely important for the 
protection of the watersheds in these 
semiarid areas. Not only do these 
forests provide for watersheds and 
water supplies for irrigation, recreation, 
and domestic uses in these eastern 
slopes, but also when these trees have 
grown into fruition, they help sustain 
may thriving industries. 

This is a unique situation which has 
not, until recently, been adequately met 
by such research stations as the one in- 
cluded in this bill. I wish to congratu- 
late the committee on their recognition 
and knowledge of this problem, and 
their acceptance of this item. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to express 
strongly my feeling that we are con- 
tinuing to shortchange some of the 
most vital programs and activities of 
our Government. I refer to our resource 
development and management pro- 
grams, many of which are included in 
the measure before us. 

Although important increases over 
last year’s budget are provided, the 
funds, in my opinion, still fall short of 
the level needed to meet the appalling 
backlog of needs which has developed 
over the past 8 years of shortsighted 
and inadequate management of our 
great resource heritage. We of the Pa- 
cific Northwest are particularly aware 
of the damaging effects of the no-new- 
starts policy and its companion policies 
in other fields of resource management, 
but past failures to provide dynamic 
programs in the field of natural re- 
sources have been, in my opinion, a key 
factor across the Nation in the economic 
slowdown which has been such a nag- 
ging problem to the country and which 
we are now attempting to end. 

As the President has pointed out, the 
manner in which we use our resources 
“influences our health, security, econ- 
omy, and well-being.” In my opinion 
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further substantial increases in the 
funds for resource management are es- 
sential to the “wise investment in a re- 
source program” for which President 
Kennedy has called. Failure to provide 
them will result in our continuing to 
fall behind the growing needs of our 
people and our economy. 

Already we face problems of real and 
immediate importance in relation to our 
public domain, our national forests, our 
great river systems and other aspects 
of our resource endowment. For ex- 
ample, severe grazing cuts which 
threaten our livestock growers, the loss 
of valuable timber due to inaccessibil- 
ity for harvest, and the continuing prob- 
lem of fish passage at multiple-purpose 
dams are just three specific instances 
that are particularly familiar to those 
of us in Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west. To meet these and similar prob- 
lems through expanded range rehabili- 
tation programs, through increased 
funds for timber access roads, and 
through expanded research in forestry 
and fish and wildlife, a great deal more 
can and must be done to fully develop 
our resource potential and fully protect 
the public interest in it. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that these programs are of an invest- 
ment character. Too often we tend to 
think of Federal expenditures without 
distinguishing between those which are 
purely operating expenses and those 
which are of a capital investment type. 
Most of our resource development and 
management programs fall in the latter 
category and repay themselves many 
times over, either in direct returns to 
the Government, as is true, for example, 
of our National Forests, or indirectly 
through conservation of a sound re- 
source base upon which our economy can 
continue to grow. On this point, the 
President has clearly pointed up both the 
nature of these expenditures and the 
folly of neglecting them in the mistaken 
idea that we are saving money. I can 
think of no more appropriate phrase 
with which to close my remarks than his 
statement in the message he sent us 
earlier this year: “Wise investment in 
a resource program today will return 
vast dividends tomorrow, and failures to 
act now may be opportunities lost for- 
ever.” 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand there are no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, namely: 


Mr. KIRWAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with and that the bill be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order against the bill? 

If not, the Chair will recognize Mem- 
bers to offer amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack, 
page 10, line 20, strike out “$4,250,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,250,000.”; and on 
page 10, line 22, strike out “$33,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “‘$34,000,000’’. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this is an amendment which relates to 
the Minute Man National Park in 
Lexington and Concord. 

The Minute Man National Historical 
Park concerns a historical area in con- 
nection with the battles of Concord and 
Lexington, the conflict of which led to 
the Revolutionary War and to our in- 
dependence as a Nation. The authoriza- 
tion for the park is $5 million, of which 
$500,000 was provided for this fiscal year. 
It is a historic area extending from 
Lexington to Concord. 

The budget estimate for the next fiscal 
year was $2,500,000. The committee re- 
ported $1,500,000. My amendment is to 
restore the budget estimate of $2,500,000. 

The importance of the budget esti- 
mate, and the adoption of my amend- 
ment is to purchase the lands involved 
now before population expansion changes 
their character, and also, that each year 
the value of the land will increase and 
cost the Government more. 

The adoption of my amendment will 
result in an ultimate saving to the Gov- 
ernment of a substantial amount of 
money. Such action will also enable us 
to preserve this historic area for the 
present and future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

While New England has no great natu- 
ral resources calling for large appropria- 
tions to preserve and develop, our area 
does have historical sites where events 
happened that occupy prominent pages 
of our history. 

New England contributes to the mar- 
shaling and development of our great 
natural resources in other parts of our 
country. I ask that my amendment be 
adopted so that this historic site, most 
important in our history, may be pre- 
served for all time. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the action 
of the chairman and ranking member 
of the subcommittee, and the other mem- 
bers, in accepting my amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. 
gentleman from Iowa. 
' Mr. JENSEN. After the markup of 
the bill, we received more information 
relative to this item, and, after con- 
sultation with members of the commit- 
tee, I have agreed to accept the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement very much. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
"RECORD. 


I yield to the 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
commend—and support—my able col- 
league’s amendment to increase the 
Minute Man National Historical Park ap- 
propriation from the $1.5 million now 
allowed in the bill to the $2.5 million 
originally requested. 

Skyrocketing land acquisition costs 
point up the urgency and economy of 
appropriating the full $2.5 million. The 
overall authorization for the park is $5 
million, only $500,000 of which was 
granted in the 1961 appropriation. Pro- 
ceeding at this pace, it is doubtful 
whether this richly historic area can be 
preserved. The National Park Service 
has warned that there will be nothing 
left of the famous stone walls which 
the minutemen used as protection when 
they fired on the retreating redcoats, 
because the expansion of population will 
crowd them out. If work is delayed, the 
cost could run two times as much as it 
is now. 

In the interest of preserving the 
famous battle road and its rich heritage, 
and in the name of sensible economy, 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cor MACK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the chair- 
man of the subcommittee can tell me 
whether there is any money in this bill 
for the stadium being built in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. There is nothing 
in this bill for the stadium, not a dime. 

Mr. GROSS. I read the bill and the 
report and I could not find any money 
in it for that purpose, but I wanted to be 
sure that there was nothing in the bill to 
buy a professional football team for 
Secretary of the Interior Udall who 
seems to want to run one and is not 
having much luck telling the owners of 
the Washington Redskins how to run 
their business. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: Page 41, 
immediately before the period in line 18, 
insert the following: “, except that no part 
of such amount shall be expended for ac- 
tivities of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission conducted in facilities in which in- 
dividuals are segregated on the basis of race, 
religion, or color, or for any activities of the 
Commission in which individuals are dis- 
criminated against on the basis of race, 
religion, or color.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment, 
in that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the genile- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
the amendment is in order because it 
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is a limitation on the appropriation and 
how it shall be spent. I believe the 
amendment is in order under previous 
rulings and under section 843 of the 
rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. PRIceE). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

It appears to the Chair that this is 
merely a limitation on an appropriation 
bill; therefore, the point of order is 
overruled. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the pending amendment which 
would provide a limitation upon the ex- 
penditure provided on page 41 of the 
bill of $75,000 to be appropriated to the 
Civil War Centennial Commission. 

It seems to me that there are very 
important considerations which face us 
as we meet this particular item of ap- 
propriations. It was 100 years ago last 
Wednesday when a war began on Amer- 
ican soil, a war over freedom and to pre- 
serve a government founded upon the 
principle that all men are created equal. 
After 4 years and the loss of 600,000 
men the Union was preserved and the 
armed conflict ceased. Now, a century 
later, the fight for equality still con- 
tinues because America still denies equal 
access to all Americans to all areas of 
life. 

The courage of the student sit-ins— 
Negro and white alike—reminds us of 
the failure to achieve equality. 

If there is any purpose to be served 
in the Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion, it should be to challenge America 
to live up to its promise and to com- 
plete the fight for equality. 

Instead we have witnessed a most dis- 
tressed series of events sponsored by 
the Commission which reminds us and 
the world that the battle for equal rights 
has not been won in America. 

The proposed segregation in 1961 of 
delegates to the commemorative exer- 
cises in Charleston—and this happened 
just recently—should make us ask what 
is being celebrated. Recently a major 
speech was made at this celebration de- 
nouncing the civil rights movement. 
And, again, we should ask what we are 
appropriating money for. 

The Civil Rights Centennial Commis- 
sion closed its eyes to segregated ac- 
commodations until the President of the 
United States intervened with the power 
and the prestige and the moral leader- 
ship which is his. It seems to me that 
we as Members of the Congress cannot 
close our eyes to what has transpired 
and should insure that a commission 
created by Congress and supported with 
Federal funds provides equal rights for 
all. 

Therefore I have proposed a simple 
amendment, a limitation upon this ap- 
propriation, which would require that 
no part of the $75,000 appropriation 
be expended for activities conducted in 
segregated facilities or where discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, religion, or 
color is practiced. 

The program which started so in- 
auspiciously at Charleston is intended 
to last 4 years. Let us insist upon com- 
plete equality throughout these celebra- 
tions so that the men who fell fighting 
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in that war for freedom and equality 
shall not have died in vain. B 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was just a little con- 
fused when listening to this amendment. 
Is this the old Powell amendment, so 
called? 

Mr. RYAN. I would not seek to char- 
acterize the amendment. This is an 
amendment in which—— 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. Yousay “No.” Ido not yield any 
more. I was just asking tobesure. Ido 


not know. Someone shoved a news re- 
lease, dated April 16, 1961, under my 
nose. It seems to have been written by 
“Tom Kitten, an ex-White House cat,” 
under the letterhead of the Republican 
National Committee, and, in part, reads: 

“The next incident was a real crisis. 

“Bobby reported and, as_ usual, 
chinned himself on a tree on the way 
in—but this time the branch broke. 

“Bobby told the President the branch 
broke because he was unusually weighed 
down—he said he had something called 
the Powell amendment in his hip pocket. 

“The boss said he was happy that 
Bobby had fielded this amendment—but 
was worried because the tree was one 
that Ike planted. This involved a se- 
ries of calls to Palm Springs and I left, 
popped into the back seat of a stopped 
car and soon was back in my exile.” 

This statement hooks up to the widely 
circulated rumor that the President and 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, ADAM CLAYTON 
PowWELL, at a recent conference, had 
agreed that, if PowEL. would not offer 
his so-called antisegregation amendment 
to pending or proposed legislation—as 
had happened in previous years—the 
President by Executive order would 
attempt to end discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or state of origin. 

Naturally, anyone would be loath to 
believe that an agreement of that kind 
would be made, although, undoubtedly, 
if made and adhered to, it would lessen 
to a very, very great degree the oppo- 
sition to some of the President’s legisla- 
tive proposals and might—at least to a 
certain extent—implement the desires 
of the chairman of the House committee. 

We all know from the press that the 
President has issued some orders which 
tend in that direction and we do know 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, has refrained on several occasions 
when his amendment could have been 
offered, as it has in the past, from uti- 
lizing that opportunity. 

So, whether there was or was not such 
an agreement or understanding or just 
a gentleman’s agreement, or nothing at 
all—as I would prefer to believe—cir- 
cumstances indicate that a result de- 
sired by the two gentlemen has, at least 
in part, been attained. 

Today we come again to this present 
Powell amendment. At least, that seems 
to be the substance of the amendment 
as when first offered. Yesterday, over 
before the Subcommittee on Labor, lis- 
tening to the Secretary of Labor, I got 
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the idea from his testimony that, while 
the administration intended to see to it 
that this civil rights business went 
through all right, it would be taken care 
of in a legislative way. 

Mr. Goldberg seemed to suggest that, 
in his opinion at least, all the jobs should 
go to union men. I do not know whether 
that was in the distressed areas or not— 
but it seems a little strange to someone 
sitting in the gallery or just coming in 
here casually to find all this talk about 
civil rights and then to learn that the 
administration is in favor of a policy 
that bars everyone, whites anyway, and 
gives the job to someone who is colored, 
yellow, or a mixture, if he is a union- 
man and leaves the poor white gentile 
holding the bag and without a job be- 
cause he does not have a union member- 
ship card. I would think, just looking at 
it casually, that a white gentile who is 
qualified should have a right to earn a 
livelihood without paying tribute to a 
labor union. 

But I read from the testimony of Mr. 
Goldberg, the Secretary of Labor: 

Mr. HorrMan. You advocate reversing the 
rule or principle laid down in the Denver 
case? (341 U.S. 675). 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. HorrMan. What do you say about the 
other new decisions in the same volume of 
reports? For example, the one on page 694 
and the one on page 707? They were de- 
cided, I think, at the same term. 

Secretary Go.psBerc. 694 is a companion 
case to the Denver Building Trades, and the 
same logic would apply. 

Mr. Horrman. 694 is where the contract 
was for a house, some $15,200, and on the 
job were two nonunion men. What the 
union tried to do there, if I read that case 
correctly, was to force that contractor—or 
what they did do, and there was less than 
$500 involved—to get off the job. Isn’t that 
right? 


Mr. Chairman, in the case where the 
decision is found beginning on page 694, 
the job for the $15,200 home was let to 
contractor Giorgi, who subcontracted the 
electrical work to Langer and the car- 
penter work to Deltorto. Langer’s sub- 
contract was for $325 and, although he 
had in the past employed unionmen, 
prior to this project he had become 
involved in a dispute with the Interna- 
tional brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Local 501, AFL, because of his em- 
ployment of nonunion men. 

When the nonunion employees of Lan- 
ger were not on the job but before the 
completion of his subcontract, one Pat- 
terson, the electrical union’s representa- 
tive, visited the project and when the 
only workers present were Deltorto and 
his two carpenters, each of whom was a 
unionman, informed the carpenters that 
the electrical work was being done by 
nonunion men, and Patterson proceeded 
to picket the premises himself. The 
carpenters stopped work. 

Patterson told the contractor that 
Langer was unfair and he would have to 
replace Langer with a union contractor 
and added that, if Langer was not re- 
placed, he would not receive any skilled 
trades to finish the work. 

The following day, Langer notified the 
general contractor that he, Langer, 
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would step aside so that a union sub- 
contractor could take over. The carpen- 
ters then returned to the job. 

Following the decision in the Denver 
case, the Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment of the circuit court of appeals 
and the order of the Board ordering the 
union to cease and desist. 


Secretary GoLpBerG. I don’t remember the 
particular facts at the moment, but they 
are all companion cases. 

Mr. HorrMan. Just take a look at that 
middle one. 

Secretary GoLpBerG. Which one, Congress- 
man? The carpenter’s case? 

Mr. HorrMan,. 694. 

Secretary GoLtpperc. Are you now referring 
to 694? 

Mr. HorrMan, Yes. 

Secretary Gotpperc. Surely, I will be glad 
to look at it. 

Mr. HorrMaNn. I have no doubt you have 
read the case several times. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. I surely have. I read 
it many times. One of the things I learned 
about cases 

Mr. HorrMan. You have spoken several 
times and called attention to one particular 
case and inequity. What would you say 
about the equity of forcing those two elec- 
trical workers off the job in that particular 
case? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Here, as I read the 
facts now, this was a situation where this 
subcontractor had employed unionmen. 

Mr. HorrMAN. But he had some dispute 
with that particular union. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. He got into an argu- 
ment and put on nonunion men. 

Mr. Horrman. The dispute with the union 
occurred some time prior to this job, the 
case shows. On this job he put on two non- 
union men. 

Secretary GotpBerG. I would say it is legit- 
imate economic sanction to picket by a union 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. Horrman. And to force the two to join 
the union or to force the nonunion contrac- 
tor off the job. 

Secretary GoLpBERG. I am not saying that 
has to be the end result. The contractor can 
resist that. 

Mr. HorrMan. That was the result there? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. I would say it is le- 
gitimate economic activity to do that pro- 
viding it is done peacefully and does not 
violate any other provisions of the law. 

Mr. HorrMan. That is to say, it boils down 
to the fact that you deny the right to any 
man to work unless he joins a union. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t that the result? ; 

Secretary GoLpBerc. It may or may not be. 

Mr. HorrmMan. It may or may not be. In 
your opinion, which is it? 

Secretary GoLpBerG. There are many 
unions which don’t win economic conflicts 
or strike activities. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but in that par- 
ticular case the result was to make the non- 
union man go off the job. 

Secretary Go.tpBerc. It may happen in that 
case. 

Mr. Horrman. No; it did happen, didn’t it? 

Secretary Gotppere. Again, Congressman, 
I would have to look again, because I don’t 
recall. 

Mr. HorrMan. Just look at it. 

Mr. Grirrtin. Would my colleague yield? 

Mr. HorrmMan. Yes. 

(Discussion by Mr. Griffin and Mr. Gold- 
berg.) 

Mr. HorrmaNn. My question is this—and I 
have not had the answer yet—You approve 
the position that it is all right to reverse 
that rule and that it is proper for the union 
to force the contractor off the job if he 
employs nonunion men? 
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Secretary GOLDBERG. I have said, Congress- 
man, earlier, and the same principle is in- 
volved in the Denver case, I approve the 
right to use peaceful economic activity on 
the part of a union to establish union con- 
ditions on a job; yes, sir, Ido. I think that 
is part of the freedom to which Americans 
ought to be entitled. It is an economic 
activity, providing it is peaceful. Yes, sir, 
I do. 

(Further discussion by Mr. Griffin and Mr. 
Goldberg.) 

Mr. HorrmMan. Getting back to my ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary, you support the doc- 
trine that by economic pressure the unions, 
or by agreement with the employer, can limit 
jobs to union men? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what that decision 
holds there. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. This may be. First of 
all, you would have to comply with the pro- 
visions of the law, and within your right 
to establish a union shop by election pro- 
ceeding to provide that the men on a job 
must retain or have membership in the 
union. You can’t do that unless you comply 
with the law. 

Mr. Horrman. The law permits you to do 
it by economic pressure; doesn’t it? 

Secretary GoupserG. No. You have to 
comply with the provisions of the law that 
require you to win an election in order to 
gain the right to have people become mem- 
bers of the union. So that under those 
circumstances the law itself sanctions a cer- 
tain type of union agreement. 

Mr. HorrMan. That doesn’t have anything 
to do with my proposition that by the law 
and following the law everyone who wants 
&@ job can be forced to join the union. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Under the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, if you establish a 
union-shop condition by an election, every- 
body then must, under those circumstances, 
to retain job rights, belong to a union, or 
he may resign from the union if he doesn’t 
like the union, and if he pays dues, then 
he cannot be in the union, but he tendered 
his dues. That is what Congress has pro- 
vided. I think you voted against that pro- 
vision, Congressman, but it is part of the 
law as laid down by the Congress. I hap- 
pen to believe in that. I happen to agree 
with the Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. What do you say about 
these jobs where a defense worker is 
involved? 

Secretary Gotpperc. I want to talk about 
that briefly. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you believe the same 
principle should apply there? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Yes, I think 50. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, for example, 
as in the Denver case, if any particular un- 
ion where there is a defense job, no matter 
how large or how small, wants to call & 
strike and tie up the job, it should be per- 
mitted to do so? 





Secretary Go.pperc. Let me explain what 
this law provides. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care about this law. 
I am just asking you my question. 

Secretary Goupserc. I can’t answer the 
question, very frankly, sir, without referring 
to the law because the law bears upon it. 
If I may take a moment, I will answer very 
directly. The Defense Establishment is one 
of the great establishments in the country 
and, of course under authorization of the 
Congress spends an enormous amount of 
money which it does through the private 
contracting system for goods and services, 
not only in construction, but other things. 
I would think it would be a system that 
Congress would not tolerate if people who 
work on contracts for Defense Department 
did not enjoy the greatest amount of free- 
dom, compatible with their status as private 
Americans, just like contractors have a great 
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deal of freedom. Now, we don’t want strikes 
on defense projects. We want to minimize 
them to the absolutely irreducible point. 
When I said that the law which is before you 
has some language on that, the law con- 
tains special provisions with regard to mis- 
sile sites. We didn’t discuss this. 


I understood that a few weeks ago, 
when we had this strike on by the pilots, 
the Secretary of Labor, with adminis- 
tration backing, put the heat on in an 
attempt to force Western out on the west 
coast to take back all its pilots, no mat- 
ter what they had done, no matter what 
damage was done to the property of the 
airlines. 

I understood, too, that the Secretary of 
Labor was back of this move, as was the 
administration, to force a Florida judge 
to drop all those contempt proceedings 
that he had instituted, where he was 
threatening to send some union men to 
jail because they had disregarded the 
court order and had not gone back to 
work as the court had ordered them to 
do. Is the President to adopt the policy 
that only union men can have jobs, in- 
cluding defense jobs, where there are 
tax dollars which all must contribute? 

I do not know why this amendment 
comes up here if this understanding ac- 
tually was had, or this agreement, be- 
tween Mr. PoweEtt and the administra- 
tion, that the Powell amendment was not 
to be brought up any more; when legis- 
lation was pending and the President 
was to take care of it in return for some- 
thing—I do not know what. I doubt very 
much whether there was any such un- 
derstanding. But if that is so, then I do 
not understand why it is up here and 
tacked onto this bill. 

I hope that at our policy meeting this 
afternoon that the Republicans are to 
have, somebody will enlighten me about 
that. 

Are Republicans, in a bid for union 
support at the polls, to ape our Demo- 
cratic leadership? 

Then are all those denied jobs be- 
cause they have not “joined up” to go 
on unemployment rolls? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that this 
is the appropriate place to offer such an 
amendment. It should not be offered 
to an appropriation bill. The Congress 
established the Civil War Centennial 
Commission and prescribed its duties 
and responsibilities. If some amend- 
ment is proposed to its authorities, then 
it should be offered to that act. It 
should not be brought in here as an 
amendment to the appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to agree with my 
chairman in his opposition to this 
amendment. The Committee on Appro- 
priations has to deal with something on 
the order of $80 billion of appropri- 
ations. Regardless of how anyone feels 
about segregation, if we start to clutter 
up appropriation bills with antisegrega- 
tion amendments we will never get our 
work done. As the Chairman has well 
said, if an amendment is desired, it 
should be to the basic legislation and 
not to the appropriation bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Ryan) there 
were—ayes 8, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp in connection with the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill, 
1962, I would like to say that I am 
pleased to have voted in favor of the 
Ryan amendment to that  bill—the 
amendment which would, if it had 
passed, have prohibited the expenditure 
of Civil War Centennial funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for the use of 
facilities in which individuals are segre- 
gated because of race, religion, or color, 
or for activities in which individuals are 
discriminated against for reason of race, 
religion, or color. I am sorry that the 
amendment was voted down, but I am 
pleased that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House ruled that 
such an amendment was germane. 

If segregation and discrimination did 
not exist, an amendment of this nature, 
naturally, would be unnecessary. Un- 
fortunately, these practices do exist, and 
there is some evidence that they have 
existed in the activities of, and in the fa- 
cilities used by, the Civil War Centennial 
Commission, a Commission whose real 
purpose is to commemorate the historic 
convulsion which, at the expense of 
many lives and great suffering, decided 
that America would be perpetuated as 
the land of equality of opportunity for 
all, regardless of race, religion, or color. 

As a Kansan I am particularly pleased 
to have had the opportunity to lend my 
support to the amendment. The Kansas 
Centennial Year and the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Year come at the same time. A 
great deal of the history leading up to 
the admission of Kansas into the Union 
and the beginning of the conflict of 1861 
are one and the same. Kansas was ad- 
mitted to the Union just a few days be- 
fore the war began. Abraham Lincoln 
raised the first 34-star flag, the flag with 
the star of Kansas, over Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia while en route to 
his inauguration here in Washington. 
Of course, Kansas stood with Lincoln 
and the Union and the idea that “all 
men are created equal.” Many rivers 
ran red with the blood of Kansans who 
fought to insure the idea of equality of 
opportunity for all, and for me to vote 
“yes” on the Ryan amendment was con- 
sistent with those ideals for which my 
forebears fought and died, and those 
same ideals in which I firmly believe. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6345) making appropriations for 
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the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
the amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
given 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 





THE LATE HONORABLE ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the ReEcorp and include an 
article by the Honorable Dean Acheson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago today Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, passed away. At 
that time, the New York Times com- 
mented that “if America’s adherence to 
the United Nations, its decision to op- 
pose the expansion of Communist ag- 
gression, and its formulation of the Mar- 
shall plan and the North Atlantic Treaty 
are among the great events of our epoch, 
then Senator Vandenberg must retain 
@ central place in contemporary history. 
The memory of his achievements is not 
likely to pass away for many years to 
come.” 

I cannot let this occasion pass with- 
out paying tribute to this man whose 
mind and spirit were great enough to 
put truth above consistency, conscience 
above pride of opinion, and country 
above party. In reviewing Senator 
Vandenberg’s life, I would like to par- 
ticularly stress five qualities which stood 
him in good stead during a career of 
aye service which knows few paral- 
els. 


First and foremost, Senator Arthur 
Hendrik Vandenberg became one of the 
architects of American foreign policy 
which now works for world peace by 
combined international effort to make 
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the non-Communist countries of the 
world so strong that no Soviet dictator 
would dare take the risk of starting a 
war of conquest. His historic address 
in January 1945, indicating that he, 
who had been a noninterventionist be- 
fore World War ITI now clearly perceived 
that the world had changed and had 
contracted, led the way to acceptance of 
America’s role as a leader of the free 
nations of the earth. In that great ad- 
dress, he stressed that “we cannot drift 
to victory. We must have maximum 
united effort on all fronts: We must 
have maximum united effort in our 
councils and we must deserve the con- 
tinued united effort of our own people.” 
Much of the united effort we have un- 
dertaken since World War II has been 
due to the wisdom and efforts of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg. 

Senator Vandenberg also foresaw the 
need for a sound, dynamic Republican 
Party. He was six times that party’s 
nominee for the post of President pro 
tem in the Senate before elevation to 
that post in the 80th Congress. About 
his party he once said: 

I want the Republican Party to be liberal 
enough to march with the times, to dare 
new answers to new problems and to use 
the power and strength and initiative of 
government to help citizens to help them- 
selves. 


These words closely paralleled his per- 
sonal philosophy of government, which 
he expressed as follows: 

At one point the dictionary says, “a con- 
servative is one who seeks to prevent loss, 
decay or injury, and who protects and pre- 
serves.” In that sense I want my party to 
be conservative. But at another point It 
says that a conservative is “one opposed to 
change or progress.” In that sense I do not 
want my party to be conservative. If it is 
static, it will die. It will promote and not 
prevent decay for itself and country. This 
is not a static country nor a static age. 


Again, Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
was not afraid to change his views when 
convinced that another was right. He 
had a genius fer seeing what was in the 
other man’s mind and in trying to get 
the best of that man’s thought to for- 
mulate agreements which embodied the 
best of everybody’s thinking. He be- 
lieved the great strength of democracy 
lies in the fact that the best thoughts 
of a group of men lead to a stronger and 
wiser result than can be achieved 
through the efforts of one man, no mat- 
ter how brilliant or remarkable. His 
part in building a bridge from isolation- 
ism to internationalism, a lasting ex- 
ample of an intelligent American’s re- 
sponse to events, inspired Columnist 
Walter Lippmann to say: 

When a sudden and tremendous change 
of outlook has become imperative in a crisis, 
it makes all the difference in the world to 
most of us to see a man whom we have 
known and trusted going through the ex- 
perience of changing his mind, doing it with 
style and dash, and in a mood to shame the 
devils of his own weakness. 


I would also remind the Members of 
this body that Senator Vandenberg put 
America above thoughts of personal gain, 
ambition, and health. Those of us who 
were acquainted with the Senator for 
some time knew of the personal sacri- 
fice he had undergone on behalf of this 
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country, but it was even further drama- 
tized after his death when the Senator’s 
son reported: 

The long interval between the discovering 
in 1948 of a tumor and its removal in Octo- 
ber 1949 was due to the Senator’s firm in- 
sistence that his health was of far less im- 
portance than his attention to affairs of 
Government. 


This was hardly surprising, for at Phil- 
adelphia in 1948 he steadfastly refused 
to become a candidate for President for 
several reasons: the health of his wife, 
his concentration on foreign policy in 
the recent past, his age, plus a tiny spot 
on his lung which had been noted in his 
annual physical examination in Grand 
Rapids. And, most significantly of all, 
he refused to become a candidate because 
he felt he should stay on the job where 
he had demonstrated competence to 
serve the cause of fostering bipartisan 
unity in behalf of collective peace and 
security for us and for the world. He 
thought of the next administration 
rather than of the next election, and of 
the world rather than of personal gain. 

Finally, Senator Vandenberg was a 
man who did all he could to make the 
world free and decent and honest. Be- 
sides his skill as a leader and a states- 
man, he was a fine person and citizen. 
He was considerate and fair in doing 
what he thought was right. He never 
failed to remember and serve his constit- 
uents in Michigan any more than he did 
the people of the world. He gave sym- 
pathetic understanding and friendship 
to those who knew him. As a newspaper- 
man, as a writer, orator, and as an ama- 
teur artist and songwriter, and as a 
leader in the U.S. Senate, he exemplified 
nobility of character and integrity of 
citizenship and public service. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on for some 
time to stress other accomplishments in 
the life of Senator Vandenberg, includ- 
ing his work on the domestic scene as 
the father of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and an outstanding 
member of the Committees on Finance 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
the Senate. Later in my remarks I will 
include portions of an article by Dean 
Acheson on Senator Vandenberg and 
others among his contemporaries as it 
appeared in the April 1 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. I certainly was 
pleased to note the comments by the for- 
mer Secretary of State regarding Sena- 
tor Vandenberg and his place in the 
emergence of the United States into 
world power and leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, in Senator Vandenbereg’s 
personal office was a motto inscribed on a 
desk piece, stating, “And this, too, shall 


and restrained him in triumph. It gave 
him faith to meet buoyantly the discour- 
aging experiences of life; on the other 
hand, when he was so often on the peak 
of success, victory, and power, a glance at 


Vandenberg, who planned to one day 
write a book on the life of St. Paul, and 
who was a most loyal member of the 
First Congregational Church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., lived in the unfailing be- 
lief that there are eternal values in the 
spiritual things of life. 
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In his younger days he wrote a book 
titled “If Hamilton Were Here Today.” 
We well might wonder as to how the re- 
sponsibilities of future issues would be 
met if Vandenberg were here today. I 
certainly cherish his memory and the 
many acts of friendship which he ac- 
corded to me and to all others with 
which he came in contact. On this 10th 
anniversary of his death I am most 
grateful for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to this country and to the world. 

Following are excerpts from “My Ad- 
ventures Among the U.S. Senators” by 
Dean Acheson which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post for April 1, 1961: 


When, in 1957, a committee of the Senate 
picked the five most outstanding Senators 
whose portraits should hang in the Senate 
reception room, it did not include Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. The choice fell on 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
houn, Robert M. La Follette and Robert A. 
Taft. Yet, in actual accomplishment, a 
good case can be made that Vandenberg’s 
achievements exceeded those of any of the 
five, except Henry Clay. As a symbol of his 
times in the Senate, Vandenberg stands for 
emergence of the United States into world 
power and leadership, as Clay typified the 
growth of the country; Webster and Cal- 
houn, the great debate of the ante bellum 
days; and Robert M. La Follette, the tur- 
bulence of the Progressive era. 

Vandenberg did not furnish the ideas, the 
leadership or the drive to chart the new 
course or to move the Nation into it. But 
he made the result possible. What was 
needed was a national consensus, at a time 
when the hot war, which had united the 
Nation, was over and the full consequences 
of the disruption caused by the war were 
beginning to appear. How critical was the 
meed can be judged by what happened after 
Vandenberg’s death—I do not say because 
of it—when the consensus fell apart. 

Without Arthur Vandenberg, answers to 
these questions could not have been brought 
into action. He had the capacity to learn 
and the capacity for action—rare gifts in 
themselves. As important as either, and giv- 
ing both scope, he carefully maintained the 
preconditions for successful action. His 
prior history of isolationism was an asset 
which he never allowed to die. His relations 
with Senator Robert A. Taft were carefully 
maintained. Vandenberg’s respect for Taft’s 
proprietorship of Republican domestic 
policy led Taft to respect Vandenberg’s posi- 
tion as Republican spokesman on foreign 
policy, so long as the latter’s health and 
vigor remained. Vandenberg kept the 
friendship and respect of Senators Eugene 
D. Millikin of Colorado, Kennedy S. Wherry 
of Nebraska and Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire on the Republican policy com- 
mittee. But, perhaps most important of all, 
he was in the very heart of the inner circle 
that ran the Senate. 

His importance lies not in brilliance of 
mind or speech, but—in equal parts—in 
himself, and in the time and place in which 
he lived and served. Without Vandenberg 
in the Senate from 1943 to 1951 the history 
of the postwar period might have been very 
different. 

Was Arthur Vandenberg a likeable man? 
Yes, he was. He had humor and warmth and 
occasional bursts of self-revealing candor. 

was not among the popular Senators. 
ego was too strong for that. Some re- 
ed him as Mr. James B. Reston, of the 
York Times concedes he did for a time, 

“most pompous and prejudiced man in 

US. Senate.” But this was wrong. He 
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long list of kindnesses which you have shown 
me” and “for your outstanding fairness and 
warm generosity.’ This was from the heart; 
he was a good friend. 

All these gifts and qualities were what 
fitted Senator Vandenberg so preeminently to 

orm a service for which the country 

should be forever grateful; the service of 
bringing together in support of a foreign 
policy, dictated by the necessity of events, 
an administration which could carry it out 
and an opposition which could have pre- 
vented it from doing so. All the brilliance of 
Calhoun or the eloquence of Webster could 
not have performed this service. It called 
for what Arthur Vandenberg had, and was, 
and had spent a lifetime in acquiring and in 
being. 

I salute his memory with affection and 
with honor. 


REA ADMINISTRATOR TO HAVE 
FULL AUTHORITY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a flagrant 
violation of the intent of the Congress 
occurred in June 1957, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Ezra Taft Benson, 
then Secretary of Agriculture, suddenly 
directed that all major loans under con- 
sideration by the Rural Electrification 
Administration be screened by one of 
his appointees, the Director of Agricul- 
tural Credit Services. Mr. Benson took 
this strange course of action without any 
public notice whatsoever and without 
prior consultation with any Member or 
committee of the Congress. 

Mr. Benson’s directive was a clear vio- 
lation of the spirit and intent of section 
4 of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 
that appropriate advance notice be given 
of any reassignment of major functions 
of the Department. Since the loan- 
making authority of the REA Adminis- 
trator is his most important single au- 
thority, it was a reassignment of major 
proportions to force this Presidential 
appointee to share that authority with an 
official appointed by Mr. Benson. 

Upon finally learning of this unfortu- 
nate development, Senator HUMPHREY 
and I introduced companion bills in 1959 
to correct this situation in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Senator’s bill, 
S. 144, and my bill, H.R. 1321, provided 
that the functions and activities of REA 
be transferred back to the Administrator 
of REA. It further provided that these 
functions and activities, with one im- 
portant exception, were to be exercised 
under the general direction and super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The single exception was the authority 
to approve or disapprove REA loan appli- 
cations. Our bill made it clear that this 
authority belonged to the REA Adminis- 
trator, and to him alone. The measure 
would have restored to the Administra- 
tor all the powers and authorities con- 
ferred upon him by Congress through 
the Rural Electrification Act. 

A large majority of both Houses of 
the Congress shared our concern over 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s attack on 
the powers of the REA Administrator. 


April 18 


The House approved my bill by a vote of 
254 to 131. The bill was passed in the 
Senate by a vote of 60 to 27. 

The White House vetoed the bill. The 
Senate then voted to override that veto 
by a vote of 64 to 29. The House of 
Representatives failed to override by a 
vote of 280 to 146. 

Today we have a new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman. He is 
@ man with respect for the will of the 
Congress, for he has restored to the new 
REA Administrator, Norman M. Clapp, 
full and complete authority to approve 
or disapprove REA loan applications. 
Mr. Clapp does not have to get the nod 
from anybody before he signs a loan. He 
is going to run REA, just as Congress 
intended. 

In his first message to REA employees, 
Secretary Freeman reiterated President 
Kennedy’s pledge “to restore REA to its 
former role of preeminence, freeing 
it from constant concern over political 
interference.” I can think of no better 
way to start the march toward this ob- 
jective than by letting the Administrator 
run REA himself. 

President Kennedy appointed as REA 
Administrator a man with many years 
of experience with rural electrification 
and the problems of rural people. Nor- 
man M. Clapp, of Lancaster, Wis., was 
administrative assistant to Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Jr., from 1935 to 
1937 and again from 1939 to 1944. In 
that position, he was responsible to the 
Senator for matters affecting rural elec- 
trification in Wisconsin. 

In 1944, Mr. Clapp bought the Grant 
County Independent, a weekly news- 
paper in Lancaster, and he served as its 
editor and publisher until 1958. From 
1953 to 1958, he also was a partner in 
publishing another weekly, the Muscoda 
Progressive, in Muscoda, Wis. 

While an editor, Mr. Clapp won a com- 
munity press award for an editorial on 
rural electrification. He also did public 
relations work for the Grant Electric 
Cooperative, an REA-financed electric 
cooperative in Lancaster. 

With this background, Mr. Clapp 
should help lead the REA programs 
back to their former position of strength. 
In taking over his duties as REA Ad- 
ministrator on March 9, he promised that 
REA would give top priority to problems 
of power supply. He said that REA 
would make more loans for generation 
and transmission facilities where neces- 
sary. He said he would explore with 
other Federal agencies and the electric 
industry the means and methods of 
building interregional transmission ties 
so that surplus power in one area can 
be used to supply other areas that might 
be short of electricity. This will help all 
of America. 

In my own part of the country, in 
southern Illinois, we need many new 
jobs, and I know that REA is going to 
have a major role in bringing additional 
sources of cheap power to that area. A 
new REA-financed generating plant, 
capable of producing 99,000 kilowatts of 
electricity, is now under construction 
near Marion, Ill. 

Mr. Clapp promises to fight with REA 
borrowers in their struggle for territorial 
integrity. This struggle by REA coop- 
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eratives to hold the territory they al- 
ready have developed is getting more 
serious each year. Competing power 
suppliers are making disastrous inroads 
into their service areas. I applaud Mr. 
Clapp’s intention to help co-ops win 
these battles. 

He also pledges new emphasis on the 
formation of telephone cooperatives to 
bring dial telephones to rural areas long 
neglected by commercial companies. 
About one-third of all rural Americans 
still are without telephones, and about 
half of them still lack dial service. Mr. 
Clapp believes that cooperatives can 
help fill the gaps in service. I agree 
with him. 

Assisting Mr. Clapp in accomplishing 
these worthy aims is his new Deputy 
REA Administrator, Richard A. Dell. 
Mr. Dell is a veterans of 23 years ex- 
perience in cooperative rural electric 
service, has held positions of responsi- 
bility both in REA and with the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. Years ago, Dick Dell helped 
pioneer the notion of area coverage in 
our Northern Central States. 

The pledges of the new REA team are 
exciting news to all of us who want to 
see the continued growth and develop- 
ment of our rural areas. If rural 
America is going to prosper—and pros- 
per it must—we have got to complete 
the task of supplying modern communi- 
cations facilities to all parts of the Na- 
tion. We must be sure that electric 
power will be available in adequate sup- 
ply and at reasonable rates. I am proud 
to say that the new administration and 
REA Administrator Norman M. Clapp 
are going to see that the job gets done. 





THE 70TH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening the 70th Continental Congress 
of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, opened with 
dignity, ceremony, and a firm resolve 
to defend the sound principles adopted 
by and adhered to by our Founding 
Fathers. 

One of the highlights of this opening 
session was an address by Mrs. Ashmead 
White, president general of the society. 
Mrs, White is, I am proud to say, a resi- 
dent of Lubec, Maine, and a very distin- 
guished citizen of my State and con- 
gressional district. 

This is the third and last year of Mrs. 
White’s term of office as president gen- 
eral of this truly dynamic, patriotic or- 
ganization, and the theme of her address 
was, most appropriately, a call to arms 
against evil. Because of its inspirational 
tone, I commend Mrs. White’s timely 
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and challenging presentation to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 


For Evi. To TrroumpH, Goop MEN NEED ONLY 
Do NOTHING 


(Address of Mrs. Ashmead White, president 
general) 


At this opening session of the 70th Con- 
tinental Congress of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, I am 
overjoyed to welcome our distinguished 
guests and members. You have traveled 
from far and near to be in Washington this 
week to attend our sessions here, at our own 
Constitution Hall. 

It is my fervent wish that our program 
will prove interesting, inspirational, and en- 
joyable and you will go home with renewed 
inspiration and earnestness to further the 
objectives of our great society. 

This coming year our theme will be the 
ancient adage, made immortal by Edmund 
Burke, that great English barrister and 
friend of the American colonists in their 
struggle for liberty, “Evil Triumphs When 
Good Men Do Nothing.” 

As we consider the state of our beloved 
country and the world situation, we see the 
wisdom of this theme. It brings to us an 
apt and pointed message. 

These words were spoken in an age of 
revolution. Edmund Burke saw clearly the 
essential difference between the American 
Revolution based on God-given individual 
rights of life, liberty, property, due process 
of law, freedom of religion and of the press, 
on the one hand, and the godless, state- 
directed, totalitarian French Revolution on 
the other. It was clear to him that the 
American Revolution was good and the 
French Revolution was evil. He supported 
the one and resisted the other with his 
whole heart, his great abilities and his sub- 
stantial influence in English politics. But 
even so great and dynamic a man as Edmund 
Burke could not successfully resist evil 
alone. All good citizens must heed the call 
to action or evil will indeed triumph. 

Our age is also an age of revolution. The 
Communist world revolution is more god- 
less, more evil, more deadly than was the 
French Revolution. It is completely athe- 
istic and completely materialistic. It is in- 
ternational in scope. It has singled out the 
United States of America for destruction. 
It logically perceives that the Communist 
philosophy is the antithesis of the philoso- 
phy underlying the American Revolution and 
the ideals upon which the Government of 
the United States is based. It well knows 
that constitutional government in the 
United States must be destroyed, if its evil 
program for the enslavement of the human 
race is to succeed. The essential nature of 
the current struggle is, therefore, the strug- 
gle between good and evil. 

Will evil triumph? It most assuredly will 
unless the good men and women of this 
country throw off their lethargy, their in- 
difference, their preoccupation with lesser 
things and galvanize themselves into action. 

It must be apparent to everyone that when 
good men have failed to act, communism has 
triumphed. Enslavement of the millions of 
people in Russia itself, in Latvia, Estonia, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, China, and other countries 
must show us clearly the extent to which 
this evil force has triumphed thus far in 
Europe and Asia. 

The Communist evil has not only tri- 
umphed in Europe and Asia, however, but 
it has made substantial inroads in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and even in our own coun- 
try. 

We must sadly admit that even in our own 
country, there have been substantial gains 
by Communist propaganda and ideological 
infiltration during the past 30 years, again 
occasioned because good men did nothing 
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to. combat it. We have seen a gradual relax- 
ation of spiritual, moral, and ethical values. 
There have been in many quarters a con- 
tempt for constitutional government with 
its limitations and checks and balances. 
Often leaders of our political and judicial 
systems have shown little regard for the 
limitations set forth in the Constitution of 
the United States and the constitutions of 
the several States or for the original mean- 
ing and effectiveness of these limitations. 

Many of those who mold public opinion 
in the news media have extolled the sup- 
posed advantages of socialism and have ex- 
pressed their lack of regard for individual 
economic freedom and the free enterprise 
system, little perceiving that without eco- 
nomic freedom and the individual owner- 
ship of property, there can be no effective 
individual liberty. In many churches where 
one would have supposed the sanctity of the 
individual human personality would have 
been expounded, the support of the welfare 
state and expanded powers of the Govern- 
ment at the expense of human rights and 
liberty have been advocated. Unfortunately, 
in many instances, these evils have tri- 
umphed by default. 

There are hopeful signs, however, that the 
good, right-thinking people of America have 
awakened to their peril and are beginning 
to act. 

In the colleges of our country, we find a 
new interest in the ideals of the American 
Revolution. Thousands of college students 
are awakening to the appreciation of human 
freedom and human dignity and are casting 
off the mental shackles of state socialism 
and materialism. This is, sad to relate, 
being accomplished in many instances with- 
out assistance from the professors, and often 
in direct opposition to their teaching. 
Truth may be suppressed for a season, but 
it will triumph in the end if good students 
will but seek it and follow its dictates. 

Our older citizens, too, are beginning to 
perceive the country’s danger and to act to 
preserve it. The Communist philosophy is 
so foreign to our methods of thinking, so 
fantastically unsound and evil, and Com- 
munist methods and tactics are so devious 
and wicked that many good men and women 
have not been able to accept the fact that 
these evil things really do exist. The evi- 
dence of Communist wickedness has now 
become so great, so clear, and so convincing 
that all but the most naive are beginning to 
see clearly the real and present danger to 
the United States. 

Our society has done its part in exposing 
the Communist philosophy and conspiracy 
in its duly and established purpose to bring 
about an “enlightened public opinion.” 
Throughout the United States, groups of 
citizens are studying all aspects of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, its philosophy, propa- 
ganda, methods and tactics so that they can 
identify the manifestation of this evil force 
and exterminate it. 

With the public appreciation of the Com- 
munist danger and a rediscovery of the valid- 
ity of American ideals of liberty officials 
of our State and National Governments in 
all branches of government are becoming 
aware in large numbers that the American 
ideals of limited government and individual 
rights are popular with the electorate. We 
may expect this popularity to increase if we 
continue our efforts without faltering. 

A great American from Massachusetts, 
Daniel Webster, well said—‘‘God grants lib- 
erty only to those who love it, who are al- 
ways ready to guard and defend it.” As we 
redouble our efforts to guard and defend 
our God-given heritage of individual free- 
dom and liberty, we go forward with the 
supreme confidence that the Author of our 
liberty will strengthen and sustain us, His 
cause will triumph; the forces of evil will 
be destroyed. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include my 
statement to the House Committee on 
Rules today in support of House Resolu- 
tion 233. This measure is intended to 
deter back-door spending without dis- 
rupting existing programs: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS M. 
PELLY, REPUBLICAN, OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE 
THE RULES COMMITTEE ON ApPriz 18, 1961, 
In Support oF House RESOLUTION 233 


Mr. Chairman, the present lack of con- 
gressional control over Government spend- 
ing, I believe, makes it essential to take 
immediate action to deter use of further 
so-called back-door spending devices. Ob- 
viously, language in bills which has author- 
ized debt transaction financing and other 
means of bypassing the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has been responsible for lack 
of congressional control and the lack of 
weighing of need against available revenue 
by one specific committee to oversee the en- 
tire financial situation of the Nation. 

Congress has continued the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation on a deficit financing basis for 
24 of the last 30 years. Now the President 
says this year and fiscal 1962 will add 2 more 
to the sorry record of years wherein the Gov- 
ernment will not have lived within its reve- 
nue. Proposals for foreign aid, housing, and 
other bills already considered by the House 
would add about $18 billion of back-door 
spending to the $107 billion authorized in 
the past. Certainly there is a need as the 
President has suggested for balancing the 
budget over the years of the economic cycle, 
and the way to do it is to follow the plan 
as contemplated when the Appropriations 
Committee was created of channeling all 
spending bills through one committee. 

As I stated in previous testimony before 
this Committee on Rules, the Tax Founda- 
tion, Inc., in 1957 found that in certain re- 
cent years out of the President’s budget only 
a third clearly and definitely is under an- 
nual congressional review and control. The 
President must carry out congressional pro- 
grams, and the Executive cannot assure 
balanced budgets any more than can the 
Congress until all expenditures are brought 
under a system of annual review and audit. 

Of course, there are two evils in back-door 
spending. There is the growing national 
debt which requires 11 cents out of each tax 
dollar to maintain for interest. But I view 
with even greater apprehension the danger 
inherent in abdication of responsibility by 
Congress in back-door financing practices. 
The legislative branch and its responsibility 
to exercise independent judgment is yielding 
its power and duty to the executive branch 
resulting in a change in our constitutional 
system. We are contributing to more cen- 
tralized power in the White House. Thereby, 
Congress is weakening itself in its role as 
a coequal part of Government. The heads 
of agencies under debt transaction no longer 
must justify their expenditures or submit to 
the scrutiny of an annual review. I con- 
sider this a threat to our representative sys- 
tem of government. 

The purpose of requiring withdrawals from 
the Treasury to be by appropriation made 
Sit anemia’ ae Genta es 

tive branch. As I view back-door spending 
devices, they forfeit the responsibility of the 
legislative branch to review and audit all 
such withdrawals. I think this is not in 
accord with the spirit of our Constitution. 
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By effecting changes to clarify the rules 
of the House, my resolution House Resolu- 
tion 115 sought to correct that weakness. 

When the Committee on Rules rejected 
that resolution, I assumed its objections were 
the result of apprehension as to its effect 
on existing programs. 

The administration through its Director 
of the Budget has expressed to me its sup- 
port of a periodic review of Government 
agency spending as achieved through the an- 
nual appropriations process. It suggested, 
however, that areas of change from present 
back-door spending should be accomplished 
within a framework which would not dis- 
rupt present programs. 

To meet such a situation, following the 
failure of the Committee on Rules to report 
House Resolution 115, I introduced several 
resolutions, the last of which is House Reso- 
lution 233. I wish to direct my remarks to 
that one resolution which I favor as against 
any of the others. 

House Resolution 233, by a simple declara- 
tion of the sense of the House, is intended 
to clarify the intent of the rules change of 
1920 relating to jurisdiction over appropri- 
ations. 

It would declare that any law permitting 
money to be drawn from the Treasury con- 
stitutes an appropriation and as such ex- 
presses the view that all proposed expendi- 
tures from the Treasury should have the 
annual review of the committee having ju- 
risdiction over appropriations. 

Furthermore, it would point up that in 
House bills the combining of program au- 
thority with funding (in other words the 
procedure called back-door spending) in a 
single legislative enactment tends to per- 
petuate programs that might not otherwise 
stand the test of continued annual scrutiny 
in light of changing conditions, et cetera. 

House Resolution 233, in other words, 
would indicate an intent as to future pol- 
icy of the House but could not disrupt exist- 
ing programs. 

To me back-door spending may comply 
with the Constitution, but certainly at least 
in spirit it often fails to restrict adequately 
the disbursing authority of the executive 
department as contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. Who can say that Congress under 
the Constitution has not only the power but 
also the responsibility to decide how and 
when all withdrawals from the Treasury 
shall be applied? 

This power to control and direct appro- 
priations constitutes necessary check upon 
waste and extravagance, and while House 
Resolution 233 is not as strong as I would 
wish, I believe it is a step in the direction 
of pointing up better budget control over 
expenditures. 

I believe the majority of Members of the 
House favor restoring such control to the 
committee having jurisdiction over appro- 
priations and in order to express this sen- 
timent I urge the Committee on Rules to 
report favorably my resolution, House Reso- 
lution 233, which reads as follows: 


“RESOLUTION 

“Resolved, That, in the interest of more 
orderly, intelligent legislative fiscal proc- 
esses, and in rapport with immemorial prac- 
tice and custom, and in harmony with the 
intent of the rules change of 1920 relating 
to jurisdiction over appropriations, it is 
declared to be the sense of the House of 
Representatives that— 

“(1) in conformity with the seventh 
clause of the ninth section of the first 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, any law, or provision therein, per- 
mitting money to be drawn from the Treas- 
ury constitutes an appropriation of the 
revenue for the support of the Government; 

“(2) under immemorial practice, bills pro- 
ne, eppropriations originate in the House 

atives; 

Pr all proposed expenditures from the 
Treasury should have the annual review of 
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the committee having jurisdiction over ap- 
propriations and of the House; and 

“(4) combining program authority with 
funding in a single legislative enactment 
tends to perpetuate programs that might 
not otherwise stand the test of continued 
annual congressional scrutiny in light of 
changing conditions, revenue forecasts, and 
relative priorities of all essential demands on 
the Treasury.” 





GENEVA TEST BAN CONFERENCE 
SHOULD BE ENDED 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, = ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
grettable as it may be to many who had 
high hopes for the Geneva atomic test 
ban negotiations between the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union has more than 
amply demonstrated it is not interested 
in any agreement. Good judgment and 
decency seem to indicate thac it is time 
to get off the Geneva merry-go-round. 

President Kennedy promised to make 
a final effort to reach agreement. Com- 
mencing March 21 when the negotia- 
tions resumed, U.S. negotiators pre- 
sented major concessions to previous 
Soviet demands. These went much too 
far in the opinion of many free world ob- 
servers. The Kremlin has ignored them. 
Further, it has reneged on its prior 
agreement that any ban will be policed 
by an administrator with the right to 
inspect suspicious events for evidence of 
noncompliance. Now the Soviets want 
three administrators who must unani- 
mously agree. This amounts to a veto 
by them on inspections within the 
U.S.S.R. 

The talks have broken down because 
of the Soviet Union’s intransigence and 
because of the Soviet tactics. The re- 
sponsibility for the arms race and its 
continuance rests squarely upon the 
leadership of the Soviet Union. Despite 
all of their peace talk, the arms race, 
and the threat to world peace it in- 
volves, is the responsibility of the Soviet 
Union’s leaders. Their only desire is for 
a treacherous paper agreement full of 
loopholes inviting cheating at every turn 
of the game. No further clarification of 
Soviet intentions is needed. If the So- 
viets ever really wanted a_test-ban 
treaty, it is obvious they do not want one 
now. 

There is nothing that can be gained 
from sitting indefinitely at the negotiat- 
ing table under conditions of an un- 
monitored and uncontrolled moratorium 
on all nuclear testing, including even 
tests for research on detection of cheat- 
ing and for peaceful purposes. 

There is no assurance that, while for 
over two years the Soviets have been 
stalling at the conference table, they 
have not also been carrying on secret 
testing to improve their own nuclear 
capability. Meantime, the need for re- 
sumption of tests, suspended by the 
United States since 1958, grows more 
imperative. Our nuclear arsenal is in 
danger of becoming obsolete; scientific 
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talent is being dispersed due to the 
lengthy test moratorium. 

At best the United States has lost 2 
years that might have been spent in re- 
search and development of improved 
nuclear weapons and peaceful atomic 
applications. At worst, the Soviets may 
have used the uninspected test ban 
secretly to steal a march on the West in 
the way of vastly improved weaponry. 
In any event the Kennedy administra- 
tion has made a more than generous 
final offer. The whole world ought to 
be shocked at the position taken by the 
U.S.S.R. against working out a treaty 
that will require those who sign it to 
obey its restrictions. 

On April 13 the Los Angeles Times 
carried an article by its Washington 
Bureau Chief, Robert T. Hartmann dis- 
cussing the very considerable evidence 
that the Soviet Union has, in fact, con- 
ducted nuclear tests during the period 
of the Geneva negotiations. This very 
revealing article is as follows: 

Russlia4’s SECRET ATOMIC TESTS 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


The Soviet Union is secretly conducting 
atomic tests at a secluded underground site 
in Siberia, perfecting a nuclear weapon far 
superior to any in the U.S. arsenal. 

I cannot prove this. 

Neither, apparently, can anyone outside 
the Iron Curtain. Otherwise you would be 
reading it in headlines on page 1. 

But one of these days, mark my word, 
newspapers all over the world will actually 
carry headlines screaming that “United 
States scuttles arms talks; resumes atomic 
testing.” 

And this will be another propaganda 
triumph for Moscow. It will have been won 
by the simple and seemingly instinctive 
Russian device of saying “nyet’’ over and 
over as long as Western negotiators will sit 
and listen, and answering every concession 
with an even more impossible condition. 

If my opening allegation lacks conclusive 
evidence, there is plenty of circumstantial. 
It alarms Americans far better informed 
and bearing far greater responsibility than 
any Washington reporter. Were the same 
inconclusive intelligence as is available here 
pointed toward an imminent shower of 
intercontinental missiles on key US. cities, 
I have no doubt they would act swiftly. 

Yet the difference in the danger may be 
only a few years. 

The chief reason anyone has for believing 
the Soviet Union is not secretly testing is 
the Communists’ word that they are not. 
This is supported to the extent that, since 
underground nuclear explosions cannot be 
detected conclusively by atmospheric con- 
tamination, we are unable to prove that any 
have occurred lately in the U.S.S.R. 

Here is the evidence to the contrary: 

1, Within recent months many earth trem- 
ors have been recorded in the general Sibe- 
rian area where the Russians do their most 
secret work. These are detectable outside 
the Soviet Union but existing techniques 
cannot positively distinguish between nat- 
ural earthquakes, conventional explosions, 
or nuclear blasts. 

2. Since only very great shocks are regis- 
tered abroad, there may have been many 
more of lesser magnitude. Nevertheless, the 
frequency of detected tremors is appreciably 
greater than the normal number of earth- 
quakes in that area which seismologists have 
kept close track of for decades. 

3. The detected shocks could be, as Moscow 
on occasion has officially announced, of non- 
nuclear origin. We have conducted some 
underground tests with chemical explosives 
Ourselves. However, the explosions detected 
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in the Soviet Union are described as of far 
greater force than normal engineering blasts. 

The corroborating evidence in the field of 
Communist behavior is stronger than the 
scientific data. First off, the large-scale lie 
is a standard Soviet device. 

Second, it is very much in the Soviet in- 
terest to test—perhaps even more important 
than for us. 

In the whole history of the Soviet Union 
I know of no single instance where the re- 
gime voluntarily acted against what it 
thought to be its best interests, certainly 
not in this area of military survival. 

Even by “Communist morality” this is in- 
conceivable. 

As if to confirm the direst possible deduc- 
tions of Communist skulduggery, the Soviet 
delegation at Geneva has now introduced 
into the renewed disarmament talks the 
same three-headed monster proposal by 
which Khrushchev wants to scuttle the 
United Nations. 

The Soviet scheme, which appears to be a 
new and basic Kremlin policy applicable to 
every international body from the U.N. Sec- 
retariat to the supervisory commission in 
Laos, is that the atomic test-ban inspection 
agency must be headed by a Communist, a 
non-Communist, and a “neutral.” 

If we get to arguing about the “neutral,” 
which is just persiflage put in to please those 
countries that claim they are, we miss the 
big boobytrap in the plan: unanimity. 

In order to do anything, the triumvirate 
would have to agree. In other words, the 
Soviets would have the veto on any action. 
Still more simply, there would be no inspec- 
tion agreement at all. 

From the outset of the atomic era, the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations 
have been adamant on workable inspection. 
The Kennedy administration, while offering 
the Soviets some major concessions, stood 
firm on that. 

An old hand at the parliamentary uses of 
“unanimous consent,’’ Vice President JoHN- 
SON promptly told the Russian that his veto 
scheme was impossible. 

If both sides stick to their positions, the 
chances of any test ban treaty are nil. The 
Soviet scheme, even if agreed to, couldn’t 
win two votes in the Senate. 

The decision facing the Kennedy adminis- 
tration now is when and under what cir- 
cumstances to resume U.S. underground 
testing. 

Meanwhile, back in Siberia, the earth- 
quakes continue. 





CALIFORNIA DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, employ- 
ment in California’s aircraft industry 
declined from 294,200 in April 1957 to 
199,900 in March 1961. That represents 
the loss of 94,300 jobs, or 32 percent. 
In other words, one job in three in Cali- 
fornia’s largest manufacturing industry 
has gone down the drain during the past 
4 years. 

Aircraft employment is relatively more 
important to California than to the bal- 
ance of the United States, and the re- 
duction in this State has been sharper 
than elsewhere. Between the April 1957 
peak and March 1961, employment in 
this industry declined 39 percent in the 
Los Angeles area, 32 percent in Cali- 
fornia as a whole, and 26 percent in the 
balance of the Nation. 
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Employment in California’s aircraft 
industry gives no promise of reversing 
its downward trend as of the present 
moment. 

Between 1950 and 1957, employment 
was rising rapidly, not only in Califor- 
nia’s aircraft industry but also in its 
other defense-oriented industries. Since 
the spring of 1957, however, the con- 
tinued gains in the missile, electronics, 
and space industries have been com- 
pletely offset by the decline in aircraft 
employment. As already mentioned, be- 
tween April 1957 and March 1961 em- 
ployment in the aircraft and parts in- 
dustry in the State was reduced by 94,300 
jobs. In the same interval, employment 
in other defense-oriented manufactur- 
ing industries showed a net increase of 
96,400. Hence, all defense-oriented in- 
dustries combined showed a net increase 
of only 2,100 jobs. 

Even more significant than the change 
since the spring of 1957, is the fact that 
total employment in the State’s defense- 
oriented industries has shown a net re- 
duction of 17,700 jobs since September 
1959. 

During the past 4 years, while defense 
employment has shown little net change, 
California’s population has increased 
nearly 16 percent and its labor force has 
increased more than 13 percent. 

The State’s economy has been unable 
to provide jobs for all these additional 
workers. During the 4-year period, total 
employment has increased only 9 per- 
cent. As a result, the number of unem- 
ployed has more than doubled. Specifi- 
cally, the number unemployed climbed 
from 252,000 in January 1957 to 517,000 
in January 1961, an increase of 265,000 
or 105 percent. In February 1961 the 
unemployment figure climbed to 556,000, 
up 7.5 percent from January. 

It is clear that California’s economy 
has been under pressure during the past 
4 years, and that defense has accounted 
for a declining portion of the State’s em- 
ployment. 

Nevertheless, California obviously still 
has a tremendous stake in defense pro- 
duction. At the present time, 36 percent 
of all jobs in manufacturing are in de- 
fense-oriented industries. There in- 
dustries are: First, aircraft and parts; 
second, electrical machinery, equipment 
and supplies—largely electronics; third, 
ordnance and accessories—largely mis- 
siles and related equipment; and fourth, 
instruments and related products. 

Employment in the four defense-ori- 
ented industries totals 458,000 at the 
present time. Of course, these industries 
are not engaged 100 percent on defense 
contracts. And, of course, some defense 
work is being done in other industries, 
particularly on a subcontract basis. 

Making allowance for these factors, it 
is estimated that the number of manu- 
facturing workers engaged in defense 
production in California in January 1961 
totaled 379,000. 

On the conservative assumption that 
one job in defense production supports 
one job in other lines, it appears that the 
379,000 workers in defense production 
result in a total of more than 750,000 
workers that owe their livelihood, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to defense contracts. 
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Including the dependents of the work- 
ers, it will be seen that a total of roughly 
2 million individuals in California are 
supported by defense contracts. 

The 379,000 workers in defense pro- 
duction earn an average of $7,000 each 
per year. Hence, the total payroll in- 
volved is more than $2,600 million a 
year. 

In February of this year, California’s 
unemployed numbered 8.5 percent of the 
State’s labor force. That was worse 
than the comparable national average 
of 8.1 percent. 

The State’s unemployment ratio of 85 
percent substantially exceeds the 6-per- 
cent yardstick used in determining de- 
pressed areas. In fact, every one of the 
State’s metropolitan areas has an un- 
employment ratio exceeding 6 percent. 

In view of the efforts that are being 
made in other States to reduce the flow 
of defense contracts to California, it 
might be worth while to see what the im- 
pact of such action might be. A 10-per- 
cent reduction in California’s defense 
business would result in the elimination 
of 76,000 jobs and a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of unemployed. 
The payroll involved would be nearly a 
half-billion dollars. The unemployment 
ratio would increase from 8.5 percent to 
over 9.5 percent. 

It should be noted that the less of any 
one of several defense contracts now held 
by California companies could reduce the 
State’s total by 10 percent or more. The 
loss of one major contract in the Sacra- 
mento area, for example, could double 
that area’s unemployment. 

A 25-percent reduction in California’s 
defense business would transfer 190,000 
workers from the ranks of the employed 
to the unemployed, and would raise the 
unemployment total to over 700,000. The 
unemployment ratio would climb to 11.5 
percent from the present 8.5 percent. 

It should be recognized that although 
the immediate impact of the loss of de- 
fense contracts would be most heavily 
felt in a few defense production centers, 
the effects would quickly fan out 
throughout the State. Unemployment 
would rise in all areas, demand for agri- 
cultural products would be affected, con- 
struction activity would be curbed, de- 
mands upon the State for funds would 
be increased, and so forth. 

The contention of Congressmen from 
some eastern States is that California 
is being awarded an overwhelmingly 
large share of the U.S. defense contracts 
for research, development, test, evalua- 
tion, and procurement. 

U.S. Government data quoted by these 
Congressmen indicate that for each de- 
fense prime contract dollar spent by 
the Government in these research, de- 
velopment, test, evaluation, and procure- 
ment programs, California defense in- 
dustries are getting 23.7 cents. 

However, as the Government points 
out in the specific official publication 
thus quoted—‘“Military Prime Contract 
Awards by State,” Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense—there are two main 
sources of error in the tabulation: First, 
substantial out-of-State subcontracting 
is ignored. For example, a survey of the 
largest California contractors shows 
that over a billion dollars was subcon- 
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tracted to companies outside of Califor- 
nia, most of it to companies east of the 
Mississippi and much of it in distressed 
areas. Second, Government data shows 
the contract awarded to the address of 
the contractor’s main office, even though 
the actual work on the project may be 
done at a company’s plant in another 
State. 

A conservative estimate of the Cali- 
fornia defense prime contract dollars, 
when corrected for the two major 
sources of error noted by the Govern- 
ment, is about 17 percent and not 23.7 
percent. 

It should be noted that California’s 
share of prime contracts has steadily 
declined since the 1958-59 fiscal year 
and is still declining. “or example, we 
are down $443 million in fiscal year 1960 
from fiscal year 1959. Current figures 
show that the 23.7 percent figure quoted 
for 1959-60 is now down to 22.5 percent. 
As a consequence, the percentage of de- 
fense prime contract work actually per- 
formed in California, when corrected 
for subcontracting and plant location, 
is now closer to 16 percent. 

It is important to note that between 
fiscal 1959 and fiscal 1960, while Cali- 
fornia’s contract volume was declining, 
17 other States enjoyed increases rang- 
ing up to 500 percent. 

For example: 


Up 
percent 
Naik ts stench in ini win gh ested hes Sinks th mnt csi 21.0 
IO DRG nn occec icncadtbnceoteakcus 39.0 
WR Seah kndictdnotbbbnaece 44.0 
ee ey eee 1.3 
NE oe dishtbetidnd wibialedee 27.0 
IR 8 eC a dgucthasostasee 30.0 
South Dakota (largely new missile 
base construction) -........-.-..-- 350.0 
Idaho (largely new missile base con- 
SIE dition bawveddismosman 500. 0 
Be SENN Onis 2 nec cewe cu ascoe 75.0 
I Bihan cbt, Aienisln lids hetinitahihmeh as 37.0 
SRE Bilan cr tanawhecnante 13.0 


California has a fair share of defense 
R. & D. contracts solely because Califor- 
nia has an outstanding capability for 
performance in this area. This capa- 
bility is indigenous to California in the 
same way that automobile manufactur- 
ing is associated with Detroit, steel in 
the Pittsburgh area, and coal in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

California’s present defense R. & D. 
capability is an outgrowth of early de- 
velopment in this State of strong air- 
craft, electronic and rocket propulsion 
companies. 

The substantial population shifts from 
East to West during the years since 1945 
have been accompanied by a concurrent 
shift of technical personnel in the same 
direction. The “sellers’ market” which 
has existed for technical personnel dur- 
ing most of the postwar years has en- 
abled these people to live pretty much 
where they wish. Many of them have 
relocated to California. As a conse- 
quence, many eastern defense companies 
have faced these realities and opened 
branches in California and other West- 
ern States in order to tap the rich mar- 
ket in technical talent. Some of these 
are: RCA, New York to Van Nuys, Calif.; 
Martin, Baltimore to Denver; Sperry, 
New York to Phoenix; Motorola, Chicago 
to Phoenix, Ariz. and Riverside, Calif.; 
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Ford, Detroit to Newport Beach, Calif.; 
ITT, New Jersey to Van Nuys; and Bur- 
roughs Corp., Philadelphia to Los 
Angeles. 

A big issue being debated today is the 
presence of a so-called “booster gap,” a 
term referring to relative capabilities of 
Russian and American rocket boosters. 
In the light of the sense of urgency which 
President Kennedy has placed upon 
present efforts to close this gap, it may 
be appropriate to review briefly the 
status of the California rocket propul- 
sion industry. This industry serves as 
an example since it is characterized by 
the same dynamic development present 
in the entire defense industry. 

California’s rocket industry dates back 
to 1942, when the first rocket company 
in the United States was formed in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Since that date this com- 
pany has delivered over 1 million rockets 
to the Government. California’s rocket 
companies directly employ over 39,000 
people in both southern and northern 
California. 

The bulk of America’s highly special- 
ized industrial facilities for rocket en- 
gine development are in California. We 
have over 25,000 acres of land in spe- 
cialized use; over 7 million square feet in 
buildings; over 150 rocket static firing 
stands; and over $242 million in total 
plant investment, Government and in- 
dustry. 

These facilities have made possible 
the tremendous scope of testing required 
to develop advanced booster and upper- 
stage propulsion systems. During 1960 
alone, over 35,000 rocket firings were 
conducted in California; over 10 full- 
scale test firings per day were made of 
major engines such as Titan, Atlas, Min- 
uteman, Thor, Skybolt, Dyna-Soar, and 
others; and over 5 million man-hours 
were expended during 1960 in rocket 
testing in California. 

California propulsion companies’ con- 
tributions during the 12 months of 1960 
to U.S. missile and space progress 
include first rocket restarted in space; 
first rocket launched from a submerged 
submarine; and first successful rocket 
firings at 1,500,000-pounds thrust. 

Also, of the 13 U.S. satellites launched 
during 1960 and still in orbit, California 
propulsion companies supplied 100 per- 
cent of the first-stage boosters and 70 
percent of second-stage propulsion. 

In the January 18, 1961, report entitled 
“The National Space Booster Program,” 
a report of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, Chairman 
OVERTON Brooks states that “propulsion 
is the key to space endeavor.” Califor- 
nia propulsion companies are now ex- 
ploring a number of areas offering prom- 
ise of future U.S. space supremacy. 
These include very large storable liquid 
rockets, very large solid rockets, hybrid 
rockets, electrical propulsion, and de- 
sign of mobile facilities for multimillion- 
pound-thrust chemical boosters and nu- 
clear rockets. 

These efforts will serve to maintain for 
California’s rocket propulsion industry 
the technical leadership it has enjoyed 
for the past 19 years. 

In summary, it should be emphasized: 

First, during the past year and a half, 
California has shown a declining trend 
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in military prime contract awards, and 
a declining trend in employment in de- 
fense industries. 

Second, California unemployment is 
now higher than the national average, 
and the number of jobless has more than 
doubled during the past 4 years. 

Third, a 10-percent reduction in Cali- 
fornia defense industries would worsen 
overall employment in California by 76,- 
900 and raise the unemployment ratio 
above 9.5 percent. 

Fourth, California’s defense industries 
subcontract heavily in areas outside of 
the State, and thus retain substantially 
less of the prime contract dollar than 
the unrealistic 23.7 percent figure fre- 
quently pointed to by eastern Congress- 
men. 

Fifth, and figuratively speaking, Cali- 
fornia catches more mice because Cali- 
fornia defense contractors have created 
a better mousetrap. In effect, Cali- 
fornia’s present share of military prime 
contracts is the direct result of techni- 
cal skill and managerial vision. 

Sixth, California industry has, over 
the period of the past 20 years, designed 
and constructed extensive facilities 
which have carried a major role in our 
defense development and production 
programs. Many thousands of scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians have 
been specially trained in defense indus- 
tries and have become an important na- 
tional resource. No useful purpose is to 
be served by costly duplication or by re- 
location and retraining when our need 
for more defense for each tax dollar is 
so great. 

Finally, there is no dispute over the 
vital contribution that California de- 
fense industries make to the defense of 
this Nation and to the economy of our 
State. These industries should remain 
strong and be permitted to compete for 
contracts on their basic ability to de- 
liver reliable products and systems on 
time at realistic, competitive prices. 





RELIEP FOR THE WAGE EARNING 
DEBTOR UNDER CHAPTER. XIII OF 
THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment the provisions of chapter XIII 
of the Bankruptcy Act are little known 
and appreciated by the American public. 
It is unfortunate that more of the mem- 
bers of the legal profession are not aware 
of its great possibilities in service to 
wage earners who find themselves finan- 
cially embarrassed. 

My interest in this field of the law 
has been continuing because it is my 
firm conviction that most wage earners 
who find themselves in financial embar- 
rassment have a fervent desire to liqui- 
date their obligations in an orderly and 
honorable manner. For that reason I 
am taking the time of the House today 
to eall to the attention of the Members 
of the House, the legal profession, and 
the public some of the facts with ref- 
erence to bankruptey generally and, 
specifically, some of the facts with ref- 
erence to the procedures available to as- 
sist. honest and honorable wage earners 
in an orderly payment of their obliga- 
tions without the overhanging stigma of 
bankruptcy. 
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There were 110,034 bankruptey cases 
filed in the US. district courts during 
the fiscal year 1960. This is an alltime 
high and exceeds by almost 40,000 the 
deep depression year of 1932 when 70,- 
049 cases were filed. Of these 110,034 
bankruptcy cases filed in 1960, 12,284— 
11.2 percent—were filed by those en- 
gaged in business. The remaining 97,- 
750—88.8 percent—were filed by the 
nonbusiness group. 

The chart attached shows the non- 
business and business bankruptcies for 
the fiseal years 1940 through 1960. 
Business filings include the farmer, pro- 
fessional, merchant, manufacturer and 
others in business groups. The non- 
business group is made up primarily of 
wage earners. This chart shows non- 
business filings, numberwise, increased 
more than fivefold in the 12-year period 
from 1949 to 1960, from about 19,000 
to more than 97,000. It also shows that 
business bankruptcies, numberwise, in- 
creased less than twofold im the same 
period, from about 6,800 to 12,000. 

The chart also shows that nonbusi- 
ness bankruptcies ranged from 7174.7 
percent. of the total cases filed in 1940 
up to 88.8 percent of the cases filed in 
1960. The percent of business bank- 
ruptcies ranged from 25.3 percent of the 
total in 1940 down to 11.2 percent in 
1960. 

I have mentioned the depression peak 
of 70,049 cases in 1932. Listed are some 
figures comparing, by occupation of the 
debtor, the number of cases filed in 1932, 
with the alltime high of 1960 as fol- 
lows: 

1932 (esti- 1960 
mated)! 










Num- } Percent} Num- |Percent 
ber [foftotal| ber [| of total 











Employees and 
others not in busi- 








pe a 46.9 | 97,750 88.8 
eit mine” ot 4 
Me Re cain alias 24.7 29 

anuf: ae 2.3 6 
Others in business___ 16.1 69 
Professiomals--_..._.- 2.4 4 

Total cases filed... 100.0 |110,034 100.0 


! Computations are based on the ratio of cases closed 
to eases filed in 1932. 

2 Based on cases filed in 1960. 

It will be observed from the above 
table that over 97,000 bankruptcies were 
filed by nonbusiness debtors in 1960. 

Practically all nonbusiness bankrupt- 
cy cases administered in straight bank- 
ruptcy are no-asset or nominal-asset 
cases in which nothing was paid to credi- 
tors. Credit losses in these cases that 
were closed in 1960 totaled more than 
$587 million. These losses were about 
2% times the losses of $235 million in 
the asset cases administered in straight 
bankruptcy. 

With this large number of no-asset 
cases, bankruptcies can at the same time 
become both the result and occasion of 
stress. A hazard lies in bankruptcies be- 
coming the cause of bankruptcies. 
Someone has said that bankruptcy feeds 
upon itself and the question has been 
raised whether this large number of non- 
business bankruptcies plus the wide use 
of installment credit may not be the 
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springboard for trouble. If this volume 
ever begins to snowball to the retailer, 
the corner grocery store, the wholesaler, 
the broker, the distributor, the manufac- 
turer, the financier and so on up the 
line, it might. be impossible to stop. 

The Bankruptey Act provides a good 
solution for this large volume of non- 
business bankrupts in the wider use of 
chapter XTII, or the wage earner plan. 

In 1960, only about 14 percent of all 
eases filed by employees and others not 
in business were filed as chapter XIII 
eases. In the 5,920 such cases success- 
fully concluded in 1960, $5,167,000 was 
paid to creditors on debts totaling 
$5,277,000 or almost 100 percent. Con- 
trast this with dividends of 8.4 percent 
paid to unsecured creditors in the 10,485 
straight bankruptcy asset cases and no 
payment at all to creditors in the 73,460 
no-asset and nominal-asset eases closed 
in 1960. 

In 1960 there were 13,599 chapter XIII 
cases filed. Of these 9,682 or 71 percent 
were filed in the following six judicial 
districts: 


| Ch. XTIT{ Total 












filings 

Alabama, northern_____-_.._..___- 5, 383 
‘Tennessee, western___.....-....___ 2, 260 
aimee 2, 423 
Alabama, southern_._........._... 989 
Georgia, fe Ee Tals Ee 935 
Georgia, middle... ..-...__._. 1,256 
WHR... Se 9, 682 33,186 


The question has been asked mary 
times: Why is chapter XIII not used 
more extensively in other districts? 

The answer to this question is con- 
tained in an article entitled “Bank- 
ruptcy Problems—Chapter XIII, Wage 
Earner Plans,” by Edwin L. Covey, Chief 
of the Division of Bankruptcy, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, pub- 
lished in the Credit World, October 
1959, page 22. It states as follows: 


It seems to me it is primarily a matter of 
informing or educating attorneys as well as 
the debtor who needs time to work out his 
financial problem and informing and edu- 
cating the community with regard to the 
benefits of chapter XIII. There are a num- 
ber of factors involved, most all of which 
must be present before a large volume of 
ehapter XHII cases cam be expected. Some 
of these are: 

1. The credit associations in the commu- 
nity must be informed and convinced of 
the benefits of chapter XIII. Likewise the 
labor relations officials of large employers In 
the community must be so imformed. 

2. The cooperation of employers must be 
secured to the extent at least that. they will 
transmit to the trustee either the payment 
required under the plan or the entire pay- 
check of the debtor so that the trustee can 
make the necessary deduction. 

3. Lawyers mrust be available who will 
render the necessary service at reasonable 
rates and who are willing to wait for their 
fees to be paid through the court. 

4. The referee himself must be willing to 
work with debtors and others interested in 
the success of chapter XIII. He must be 
able to distinguish at an early stage of the 
proceeding between those cases that have 
a chance to work out and those that do not, 
and to recognize those debtors who really 
are trying to make the plam a success and 
those who are using it solely to put off their 
creditors. 
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5. There must be, of course, a need for 
chapter XIII which has been demonstrated, 
I believe, by our statistics. Fundamentally 
it arises from an overextension of credit, 
coupled with some sort of adversity, such 
as loss of employment, sickness, medical 
and hospital bills, and the like. 

6. And last and most important of all, the 
debtor himself must have a real desire to 
pay his debts and be willing to make all 
the sacrifices necessary to complete his 
plan. 


A proceeding under chapter XIII is 
purely voluntary on the part of a finan- 
cially distressed wage earner. To be 
eligible for the plan the debtor must 
show that his principal income is derived 
from wages, salary, or commissions. The 
original enactment of chapter XIII in 
1938 required that wage earner’s annual 
income be not in excess of $3,600, but 
this amount was subsequently increased 
to $5,000, and in 1959 the income limita- 
tion was abolished altogether when the 
Whitener bill, H.R. 2237, became Public 
Law 86-24. This should increase the use 
of chapter XIII as such proceedings are 
now available to employees with high 
incomes who are faced with financial 
difficulties. 

Chapter XIII provides a simple and 
inexpensive procedure which permits a 
wage earner, out of his future earnings 
over a period of 3 years, to adjust his 
debts with his unsecured and secured 
creditors. The costs and expenses of 
the proceeding are reduced to the lowest 
practicable minimum, and except for a 
filing fee of $15 and a maximum of $15 
for the referees’ expense fund, both of 
which may be paid in installments in 
hardship cases, the wage earner is not 
required to make any initial deposit of 
cash upon the filing of his petition. Any 
additional costs and expenses and pay- 
ments to creditors are paid out of future 





Ss. 

The petition under chapter XIII must 
state that the debtor is insolvent or is 
unable to pay his debts as they mature 
and that he proposes to effect a com- 
position or extension or both, out of his 
future earnings. Upon filing, the court 
will usually enter a general restraining 
order against all creditors, protecting 
the debtor against garnishment of his 
earnings and interference with his prop- 
erty until further order of the court. 

A meeting of creditors is called at 
which time the court receives proofs of 
claims, examines the debtor and con- 
siders the plan proposed by him which 
the creditors may or may not accept. 
The plan must contain provisions for 
dealing with unsecured debts generally 
and provisions for the submission of the 
future earnings of the debtor to the su- 
pervision and control of the court. The 
plan may provide for secured debts sev- 
erally and may set the priority of pay- 
ments between secured and unsecured 
creditors. 

A pian is not binding upon creditors 
until confirmed by the court. The court 
confirms the plan if it is for the best 
interest of creditors and is feasible and 
has been accepted by a majority in num- 
ber and amount of all unsecured credi- 
tors who are affected by the plan and 
who have had their claims proved and 
allowed. 
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The court may then issue such orders 
as are necessary to effectuate the plan. 
This may require the debtor’s employer 
to make deductions from the employee’s 
pay check or pay the employee’s entire 
wages into the court. 

The court retains jurisdiction until the 
plan has been consummated and in most 
instances this is when the creditors have 
been paid in full. Contrast this with a 
straight bankruptcy proceeding filed by 
a@ wage earner. Generally, he obtains a 
discharge and the unsecured creditors 
receive nothing on their claims. 

As previously indicated, in a success- 
fully completed chapter XIII case most 
all of the creditors have received pay- 
ment of their claims in full. Usually the 
debtor is able to keep his job and he 
learns to budget his expenditures and to 
live within his means and he will have 
the satisfaction of paying his debts and 
avoiding the stigma of bankruptcy. 

If the administration of chapter XIII 
is approached from the viewpoint that it 
is an instrument to aid and rehabilitate 
the wage earner who, through mis- 
fortune or otherwise, is in financial 
stress, and who wishes to pay his debts 
in full, it is certainly worth while. But 
the referee, trustee, creditor, and at- 
torney must all realize that theirs is a 
task of social, as well as legal responsibil- 
ity. In this atmosphere the use of chap- 
ter XIII will produce a high degree of 
benefit to the business community and to 
the economy of the country as a whole. 





IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN TEX- 
TILES INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Vinson] is recognized for 2 
hours. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, a great industry is 
threatened; a vital part of the American 
economy is in jeopardy; and the Con- 
gress, and the people, must be told of this 
situation, for it is not only a present 
great danger to the constituents of my 
district, and the citizens of Georgia, but 
to the entire population of the United 


' States. 


I will go further and say that the mat- 
ter which I now bring to your attention 
is of such importance that it could have 
a serious effect upon the geheral economy 
of the free world. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the excessive 
and unrestrained importation of foreign 
textiles into the United States. 

It may come as a surprise to some to 
learn that nationally, the textile indus- 
try, measured by the number of em- 
ployees, is the Nation’s third largest 
industry. 

Manufacturing units are located in 43 
States. These units employ more than 
900,000 people. 

In addition, the related apparel manu- 
facturing industry employs more than 
1,200,000 workers. 

More than 2,100,000 American citizens 
depend upon the textile industry for 
their livelihood. In fact, one out of 
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every eight U.S. factory workers is 
engaged in the textile-apparel industry. 

In addition, this industry consumes 
approximately two-thirds of the annual 
U.S. cotton crop and almost all of the 
wool we produce. 

This means that additional millions 
of breadwinners who are engaged in 
agriculture and a variety of supporting 
operations are dependent upon the US. 
textile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, textile products involve 
every person in the Nation. 

Every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, regardless of his station 
in life, wears and uses textile products. 

In addition, these products are of 
major military importance to the Armed 
Forces and to our military security. 

Congressional hearings have estab- 
lished the startling fact that the textile 
industry is second only to the steel in- 
dustry in importance to the security of 
our country. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, any condition that 
threatens the welfare of the textile in- 
dustry strikes at the very heart of the 
general economy, the welfare and secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

I measure my words carefully when I 
say that such a threat exists now—right 
at this moment. 

It results from excessive importation 
into the United States of textile and 
apparel products. 

In fact, the impact of foreign textile 
imports upon the American textile in- 
dustry has reached such alarming pro- 
portions that two significant recogni- 
tions of this fact have recently taken 
place; one by the President of the United 
States, and the other by a special Sen- 
ate subcommittee. 

On February 16, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy appointed a five-man Cabinet 
committee consisting of the Secretary of 
Commerce as Chairman, and the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, Agriculture, 
and Labor to ascertain the facts and to 
make recommendations to him without 
delay as to what should be done. 

Asub-Cabinet committee, appointed by 
Secretary Hodges to pursue the matter 
in detail reported its findings to the 
Cabinet committee on March 15. 

On March 14, the special Textile Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee rendered 
a report based upon hearings held in 
February of this year and a continuing 
study of the problem since its last pub- 
lished report of February 4, 1949. 

Now, what are some of the facts which 
have been revealed by these hearings? 
Well, listen carefully. 

Over the past 10 years, total textile- 
apparel imports into the United States 
have increased to an alltime high in 
1960. All fiber divisions of the industry 
and all stages of manufacture, from 
yarn through apparel, are heavily 
involved. 

In 1960, cotton yarn imports jumped 
to over 14 million pounds, having been 
under 1 million pounds as recently as 
1958. That is a 1,400 percent increase. 

Cotton cloth imports, at an alltime 
high in 1959, doubled that record in 
1960. 
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Imports of manmade fiber fabrics 
showed no great trend until the last few 
years. But, listen to this—between 1958 
and 1959 these imports doubled, and 
this high level was maintained in 1960. 

Imports of woven wool cloth have 
jumped dramatically since 1957, reaching 
an alltime record in 1960; 86 percent 
higher tl.an 3 years previous. 

As a matter of fact, the increase in 
wool cloth imports in 1960 compared 
with 1957, represents more yardage than 
was imported in any 1 of the first 10 
postwar years. 

Let me repeat that the increase alone 
in wool cloth imports between 1957 and 
1960 exceeded the total imports in any 
1 year prior to that time. 

Apparel imports increased 70 percent 
in the past 2 years to an all-time high 
from $138 million to $216 million. 

In fact, total imports of textile manu- 
factures were valued at close to $1 billion 
in 1960, and I should mention, that this 
was the valuation for customs purposes, 
which is substantially below U.S. com- 
mercial wholesale values. 

In short, textile and apparel imports 
are now about equivalent to 10 percent 
of basic cloth production in this country. 

This rise of imports, accompanied by 
a falling export market means that be- 
ginning in 1958 the United States be- 
came, for the first time in history, a net 
importer of textiles. Why doI say that? 

Because since 1958, imports of textile 
manufactures have exceeded exports by 
ever-increasing margins: By 6 percent 
in 1958, by 32 percent in 1959, and by an 
estimated 36 pereent or $250 million in 
1960. This, Mr. Speaker, is the road to 
ruin. 

And, the forecast for the years ahead 
is even worse, because this quantity ex- 
plosion has been accompanied by a geo- 
graphical enlargement of the sources of 
these imports. 

Textile imports, just 3 years ago, for 
the most part were coming from a hand- 
ful of countries. Now, however, the 
problem is worldwide. 

In 1957, for example, Great Britain 
was the chief foreign supplier of wool 
cloth to the United States. By 1960 Italy 
was supplying 42 percent of the total. 
Similarly, in 1958 Japan supplied 70 per- 
eent of our cotton cloth imports. 

You will recall the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s exercise of commercial restraint 
in 1957 in establishing controls over cot- 
ton textile exports to the United States. 

In 1958, 71 percent of the cotton cloth 
and 26 percent of all cotton manufac- 
tures imported into the United States 
came from Japan. 

Last year, Japan’s figures were 18 and 
28 percent, respectively, under a volun- 
tary quota arrangement. 

But Hong Kong and India present a 
far different picture. 

Cotton cloth from these areas ac- 
counted for about 30 percent of total 
U.S. imports in 1960. Two years prior 
to that their share was only 2 percent. 

With respect to all cotton manufac- 
tures—which includes apparel items— 
Hong Kong and India increased their 
share of the U.S. market from 11 per- 
cent in 1958 to 25 percent last year. 
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Spain, Egypt, Portugal, France, and 
Pakistan have also joined the ranks of 
ever-increasing exporters to the United 
States. 

It seems inevitable that domestic pro- 
duction will decline further in the 
U.S. textile industry in 1961 in view of 
the decline in orders, the rise in inven- 
tories, the cutback in output, and the 
softening of prices that occurred during 
1960. 

I caution each Member of this House 
that if the import and production trends 
of recent years continues unchecked at 
current rates, the entire domestic tex- 
tile industry will virtually be displaced 
by the end of the present decade. 

While the present and indicated vol- 
ume of textile imports is so substantial 
as to be seriously damagirg to the do- 
mestic industry in itself, the price effect 
of these imports is multiplied several- 
fold by the existence of idle capacity 
in the U.S. industry, coupled with 
the intensely competitive nature of 
the domestic textile marketing struc- 
ture. 

In the New York gray fabric market, 
for example, sales may turn on as little 
as a quarter cent per yard. Obviously 
relatively small import offerings at low 
prices can force widespread price declines 
on domestic production of similar 
fabrics. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s latest es- 
timate is that the U.S. textile industry 
is operating at 71.5 percent of capacity. 

Under these circumstances imports of 
cotton sheetings, for example, will force 
some looms to change from sheetings to 
print cloth production. 

But because there is already a sur- 
plus of print cloth capacity and inven- 
tories, this throws the supply-demand 
relationship in the print cloth market 
further out of balance and depresses 
price and profit further in this segment 
of the industry. 

And uncertainty of import volume 
under the present uncontrolled circum- 
stanees aggravates this depressing price 
effect, because the ultimate size of the 
trend is unknown, and its rate of growth 
is already out of hand. 

The direct significance of these exces- 
sive imports is even more magnified 
when it is superimposed upon an indus- 
try which has been depressed for over 
a decade relative to the general indus- 
trial economy of the Nation. 

Price profit and investment ratios tell 
the gloomy story. 

The wholesale prices of textile prod- 
ucts and apparel measured by the U.S. 
Department of Labor index were 4.5 per- 
cent below the 1947-49 average in No- 
vember 1960. At the same time, the 
index for all industrial commodities in 
that same month was 27.8 percent above 
the base. 

In the third quarter of 1960, the tex- 
tile industry earned an annual rate of 
5.7 percent. on stockholders’ equity after 
Federal income taxes. However, manu- 
facturing industries as a whole in the 
United States, that quarter, earned 8.7 
percent. 

According to the most recent joint 
estimate of the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
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ment and Securities and Exchange 
Commission, in 1961 the textile industry 
will spend on new plant and equipment 
only 3.4 percent of the Nation’s total in- 
vestment in new manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

Ten years ago, the industry spent 4.9 
percent of the national total, but im no 
year during the past decade has the 
industry’s share of such expenditures 
reached 4 percent. 

The failure of the textile industry to 
achieve sustained prosperous activity 
equal to that of the average U.S. indus- 
try, even at the top of the textile cyele, 
reflects the seriousness of the textile 
situation, now being tremendously ag- 
gravated by the flood of imports. 

A study recently made for the US. 
Department of Commerce on the “Textile 
Outlook for the Sixties” says: 

Even if the domestic textile market does 
expand substantially, the gaim and more 
could be absorbed by imports of yarns, fab- 
rics, and end products. 


It is also highly significant to note that 
employment has been trending down- 
ward in the textile industry for the past 
decade. 

In December 1960, 904,000 persons were 
employed in the basic textile industry. 
This represented a decline of 56,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

While other factors, such as cyclical 
production declines and improved tech- 
nology contributed to this fall In em- 
ployment, nevertheless there can be no 
question but that the import explosion 
of 1960 was a major factor. 

To produce the 1960 volume of im- 
ports—which exceeded 7 percent of the 
year’s domestic production—would have 
required employment of additional tens 
of thousands of workers in the U:S. tex- 
tile industry. 

Presently, the U.S. textile industry is 
in the downphase of its cycle, and hence 
the employment impact of rising imports 
will be even more devastating this year 
than last. 

That the textile industries have been 
experiencing a period of economic dis- 
tress, with accompanying adverse effects 
on employment, wages, and profits is 
clearly established by the facts. 

A rapid increase in the level of im- 
ports has been at least partially respon- 
sible for the failure of these industries 
to enjoy the normal growth experienced 
by other American manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

If textiles are to retain their essen- 
tial role in the American economy, it is 
essential that our Government take some 
action to limit imports from nations 
where labor standards are so much lower. 

I do not question the general desir- 
ability of a liberal trade policy. 

But certainly there is ample justifi- 
cation for granting special consideration 
to a disproportionately hard-pressed in- 
dustry which our Nation must preserve, 
both for peacetime and wartime needs. 

The “infant industry” argument is 
commonly accepted as providing a jus- 
tification for Government action to as- 
sure survival of industries in their early 
stages of growth, in order that they 
may become competitive. 
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Similarly, a “great-grandfather in- 
dustry” like textiles, with structural 
problems, should also be given special 
consideration—at least long enough to 
permit the industry to establish normal 
levels of performance in wages and in 
profits. 

The textile industry, plagued by the 
problem of a declining rate of increase 
in demand, simply cannot, by itself, solve 
the additional problems of unrestrained 
imports from low-wage areas. 

If America is to foster the free world’s 
economic growth, then it is essential that 
American industries be healthy and 
growing, in order that we may aid the 
orderly industrial development of other 
free people. 

It is time we turned our attention to 
our own problems in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, something must be done, 
and it must be done now. 

It is unthinkable that the United 
States should become totally dependent 
upon foreign nations to supply its textile 
requirements. 

Likewise, to allow the textile industry 
to be destroyed is as unbelievable to con- 
template as would be the abolition of all 
our farms, making the United States en- 
tirely dependent upon foreign imports 
for our food requirements. 

But the adverse effects of foreign im- 
ports upon the domestic textile industry 
reached such proportions in 1960 that 
relief must be provided in 1961 if the 
catastrophe of the total collapse of one 
of the Nation’s three most essential in- 
dustries is to be avoided. 

The situation becomes worse each 
week, as American mills close, employees 
are laid off, or are placed on part-time 
work. 

The textile industry cannot pull out of 
its present downswing if the weight of 
over a billion yards of foreign goods con- 
tinues on the scales of the American 
market. 

From an international political point 
of view, time is also critical. 

Each month, foreign countries gear 
their production and employment more 
and more to supplying the U.S. market 
with apparel and textiles. The sooner 
we act, the less market disruption and ill 
feelings there will be. We must not mis- 
lead them any longer. 

The President of the United States 
is to be commended for recognizing the 
gravity and magnitude of the situation 
and for the significant step he has taken 
in appointing his Cabinet committee to 
study and report upon the situation to 
him. 

The facts which I have just recited to 
you have been made known to both the 
President and his committee. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
President will act with decisiveness and 
without delay. 

Now that I have presented the indict- 
ment—let me suggest to you the solution. 

In 1959, the Senate Textile Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Commerce 
found that it was mandatory that import 
quotas be established to prevent fur- 
ther injury to the domestic textile in- 
dustry. Had this step been taken, the 
present condition would not now prevail. 
Unfortunately, it was not. 
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On March 14, 1961, this same commit- 
tee, after hearings last month, updated 
their findings of 2 years ago and held: 

We recommend, therefore, that quotas on 
textile mill products, and on garments and 
apparel, and on manmade fiber staple, fila- 
ments and filament yarn, be established by 
country and by category of product. 


That, Mr, Speaker, is the answer to 
this critical situation. 

A system of import quotas, by country 
and category, would solve the textile im- 
port problem most effectively. 

Philosophical arguments against the 
imposition of quotas pale into insignifi- 
cance in the light of the record which 
shows that quotas have been and are 
being used to handle import problems 
which are otherwise incapable of solu- 
tion. 

Since the end of World War II the 
quota approach has been used for cotton, 
agricultural products, and petroleum 
products. 

The fears expressed by foreign nations 
that the United States was abandoning 
her historical free trade position by the 
use of quotas are best answered by the 
voluntary use of quotas by Japan. 

Furthermore, some of the very coun- 
tries which export large quantities of 
textiles to the United States, actually im- 
pose restrictive bars to textile exports 
from this Nation. 

The method of control must fit the 
need, and quotas offer the most promis- 
ing hope to the textile problem. 

The Congress of the United States has 
vested in the President the authority to 
act in the present situation under the 
national security provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President will respond to the 
urgent pleas of the industry, and the 
Congress, and establish import quotas by 
country and category. 

Time is of the essence. 

Action is needed now if we are to sal- 
vage from ruin—and reestablish—an in- 
dustry that, from the beginning of the 
Republic, has been an historical great 
and natural industry of the United 
States. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me remind 
the House that when we voted in 1958 on 
the bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act to June 30, 1962, the 
motion to recommit was defeated by only 
one vote. 

There can be no question that many 
Members of this House that were pres- 
ent at that time, and who are Members 
of the House today, were and are con- 
cerned for the industries in their own 
districts. 

Many Members at that time undoubt- 
edly felt that the industries in their dis- 
tricts were not adequately protected, or 
that they were even endangered by the 
provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
deals primarily with tariffs, and I think 
it is quite apparent that tariffs alone will 
not solve the textile industry problem. 

But I am equally confident that the 
Members of this House who have textile 
plants located in their districts will 
watch carefully what transpires in the 
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very near future with regard to the tex- 
tile industry problem. 

Unless quotas are imposed that will 
provide the necessary protection to the 
textile industry in the United States, I 
think I can safely predict that at least 
some of the Members who voted to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act in 1958 will have second thoughts if 
a bill to extend the act is presented on 
the floor in 1962. 

I hope all of the agencies of Govern- 
ment that may be involved in this textile 
problem will be conscious of the fact that 
while we are trying to maintain trade 
among the free nations of the world, and 
while many of us want to support the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, never- 
theless we cannot stand idly by and 
watch the third largest industry in the 
United States crumble before our very 
eyes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Georgia for the 
statement he has made as to the results 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which was originally passed here a num- 
ber of years ago and was later extended 
time after time. The textile industry 
has been very badly affected, but so have 
other American industries. I have con- 
sistently voted against that legislation. 
I wonder how the gentleman has voted 
on it. 

Mr. VINSON. I voted for it, but I 
made a statement with reference to my 
attitude in this program. 

Mr. BROWN. What about when it 
first started? 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot yield any 
further. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the activities of 
the committee of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia. I have met with 
the group which created the committee 
and am wholeheartedly in accord with 
its purposes and objectives. I have a 
very large textile manufacturing plant 
in my congressional district and they 
tell me that the entire industry is suf- 
fering from the effects of foreign com- 
petition and that the situation is now 
acute. I am happy to cooperate with 
the committee and I trust that it will 
be possible to find an immediate solu- 
tion to this most pressing problem which 
will save our American industry from 
the grave threat which it now faces. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on this 
subject matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia upon his great and, I think, pro- 
phetic message, and certainly share his 
concern about the state of our domestic 
textile industry. I sincerely hope that 
he will share the concern which many 
of the rest of us have in regard to a 
number of other industries, including our 
domestic mining and minerals industry 
in the United States. This is a problem 
which extends into almost every Ameri- 
can community, and which calls urgently 
for an entirely new approach in our 
Government’s policies. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota 
Mr. BERRY. I wish to join my col- 


league from Oklahoma in commending 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] on his very fine statement. I would 
include not only mining as an industry 
that has suffered a great deal from im- 
ports but I would include also the great 
agricultural industry. And, I would also 
suggest that the importation of wool has 
had a much greater impact than the 
importation of cotton. If we take Ja- 
pan, the imports of woolen cloth from 
Japan alone since 1958 have jumped 68 
percent. Imports of woolen cloth from 
Italy, 371 percent in 2 years. As a mat- 
ter of fact, imports of woolen fabrics 
have jumped from 3 million square yards 
in 1946 to more than 60 million yards 
in 1960. 

The U.S. textile industry and its chief 
customer, the apparel industry, are big— 
in combination or alone. Together they 
employ over 2 million production work- 
ers—more than any single U.S. manufac- 
turing industry—and have an annual 
payroll of about $7 billion. Textiles and 
clothing are basic necessities and the two 
industries have made Americans, civilian 
and military, the best clothed people in 
the world. 

The textile industry also supplies a 
vast array of household products and in- 
dustrial goods. It is the primary con- 
sumer of U.S. cotton, wool, and manmade 
fibers, and huge amounts of other ma- 
terials and services. 

The importance of the industries to 
the owners, employees, and the economy 
is evident. But there is still another 
even more vital factor, national secu- 
rity, which in today’s perilous world, 
means national survival. Concerning 
defense essentiality, the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization said as re- 
cently as January 30, 1959: 

On this point there need be no equivoca- 
tion. The OCDM regards the textile in- 
dustry as an essential industry and consid- 
ers it an essential part of the Nation’s mo- 
bilization base. 


The essential textile industry has been 
seriously damaged by rapidly rising im- 
ports. Now imports of apparel are 
mounting, compounding the injury to 
textile mills and posing a serious threat 
to U.S. clothing producers. The two in- 
dustries and their 2.2 million employees 
are fighting for survival and they gen- 
erally believe the Government, in the 
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national interest, must establish textile 
and apparel quotas for each country ex- 
porting these products to the United 
States, with the quotas divided into 
product categories to prevent concen- 
tration in any particular type of goods. 

Not only that but the sheep and wool 
men of the Nation have been fighting 
for their existence for the past 20 years. 
This program of increasing imports 
would have forced them out of business 
long ago had it not been for the passage 
of the National Wool Act. 

Imports of wool cloth, principal 
product of the U.S. wool textile industry, 
jumped to an alltime record high in 
1960, soaring 25 percent over 1959 as 
U.S. wool apparel cloth output dipped 
about 5 percent. Imports of other 
products of the industry also continued 
to climb in 1960: Wool yarns, highest 
since 1923; and wool tops—semimanu- 
factured product from which worsted 
yarn is spun—at a 7-year peak. In 
addition, the influx of products made by 
the industry’s customers, clothing manu- 
facturers and knitters, also gained with 
imports of both woven clothing and knit 
items at the highest levels in at least 
40 years. 

Growers recognize that U.S. mills are 
the only customers for domestic wool. 
Thus, rising imports of wool in manu- 
factured form hit domestic growers as 
well as mills and apparel plants. In ad- 
dition, wool product imports run coun- 
ter to the National Wool Act’s aim to 
increase U.S. wool production. Recog- 
nizing wool as a strategic commodity, 
Congress passed the act as a measure of 
national security and to promote the 
economic welfare. 

Efficiency of the U.S. textile and ap- 
parel industries is unchallenged but it is 
not sufficient to offset vastly lower wages 
and other costs in foreign plants. 
Tariffs, as applied under present U.S. 
trade policy, are inadequate safeguards. 
That is why, as stated earlier, the Amer- 
ican industries believe the Government, 
in the national interest, must establish 
textile and apparel quotas for each coun- 
try exporting these products to the 
United States, with the quotas divided 
into product categories to prevent con- 
centration in any particular type of 
goods. 

Further, the duties on goods within 
the quotas should be sufficient to pre- 
vent imports from selling in the U.S. 
market at less than cost of production in 
U.S. plants of high efficiency. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. FtynrT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, the situ- 
ation with respect to imports of cotton 
textile products has gone from bad to 
worse. My thoughts on this are based 
on firsthand knowledge since I repre- 
sent a district which ranks among the 
top in terms of textile production. 

I have seen the crippling effect of these 
imports, and I know from experience 
that action must be taken to curb them. 

The textile industry is vital to Amer- 
ica in peace and war. 

The textile industry is vital to Georgia. 
It employs about 95,000 persons in our 
State. It is the single most important 
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industrial employer in my State. But its 
future, not just in Georgia, but all over 
the Nation, is clouded with uncertainty. 
The industry is reluctant, and under- 
standably so, to increase its investment 
for modernization, research, advertising, 
and replacement purposes. Foreign im- 
ports pose a real and continuing threat 
to its survival. 

In 1960, Mr. Speaker, imports of cot- 
ton manufactures totaled over 1 billion 
square yards. This is an increase of 55 
percent over 1259. To illustrate the 
magnitude of the problem and the cata- 
clysmic growth in imports, just consider 
that from 1958 to 1960 the level of im- 
ports rose 134 percent. Since 1948, the 
increase has been 1,477 percent. 

Stated another way, imports of cot- 
ton textile products, including imports 
of cotton formed as picker lap, in terms 
of equivalent bales of cotton, last year 
reached upward of 600,000 bales. This 
is an increase just over 1959, of almost 
250,000 bales or about 70 percent. 

At the same time that imports have 
been dramatically increasing, U.S. ex- 
ports of textile products have dramati- 
cally declined. The raw cotton equiva- 
lent of our exports dropped from slightly 
over 700,000 bales in 1952 to just under 
500,000 last year. Just 3 years ago, in 
1958, we exported 287,000 bales more 
than we imported in manufactures. In 
1960, for the first time, foreign imports 
exceeded our exports by about 85,000 
bales. What this means, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the market served by our American 
cotton textile industry was, in 1960, less 
than market made up of the American 
people alone. 

The outstanding thing about this 
problem, and the worst thing, is the 
trend. Not only is it upward as far as 
imports are concerned, it is accelerat- 
ing. Compounding this problem is our 
sharp drop in exports of cotton textile 
products. I can foresee nothing opti- 
mistic in our export situation, for if our 
mills are unable to compete in our do- 
mestic market, how can they possibly 
hope to compete in world markets? 

This then is the problem. The textile 
industry cannot possibly hope to meet 
the competition of foreign imports. It is 
a simple matter of economics. Cheap 
labor plus lower cotton costs, give for- 
eign producers an insurmountable ad- 
vantage over the U.S. textile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I would at this point like 
to express my commendation of the steps 
President Kennedy has taken with re- 
gard to this matter. During the 1960 
campaign he made clear his position that 
this industry is not expendable. Since 
taking office he has appointed a Cabinet 
level committee to study the problem and 
recommend a course of action. The re- 
port of that committee is imminent. I 
am confident the President will take the 
action warranted by the seriousness of 
the problem. He has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the textile industry. He un- 
derstands its tribulations. He is famil- 
iar with its operation and its significance 
to our Nation’s economy. 

Our Government must provide pro- 
tection for this industry and its em- 
ployees. And the protection given must 
be effective; it must come to grips with 
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the problem. Anything less will not 
solve the problem, but merely delay the 
day of reckoning. The only answer 
consistent with the severity of the prob- 
lem is a system of flexible quotas as 
outlined in the report of the Pastore 
subcommittee. 

Such action would in no way conflict 
with a sound foreign economic trade 
policy. Likewise it would be in the best 
interests of the nations which would be 
affected. With regard to the latter point 
there are two factors which deserve con- 
sideration. 

First of all, tariffs cannot solve the 
problem since our most-favored-nation 
policy provides for the same rate of duty 
on like imports regardless of country of 
origin. We have, therefore, a situation 
created in which other countries are rac- 
ing to exploit our market. It is inevi- 
table that at some time there must and 
will be a limitation placed on imports if 
for no other reason than our national 
self-interest. Further, in the future, the 
adjustment which will be required in 
countries exporting to us will be much 
more difficult. They will have become 
dependent on our market for a substan- 
tial part of their production and the eco- 
nomic dislocation resulting from a future 
limitation on imports will, therefore, be 
much more severe than one at this time. 

The second point is that our present 
policy is actually discriminatory and has 
adverse effects on certain nations. I 
have reference, of course, to Japan. Ef- 
fective in 1957, Japan voluntarily limited 
its exports to this country in recognition 
of the problem presented by its imports. 
Here is what has happened. Japan in 
1957 accounted for 72 percent of our 
cotton textile imports. By 1960, its share 
of our market had dropped to 28 percent. 
Imports from Hong Kong, in the mean- 
time, rose from 14 percent in 1958 to 27 
percent in 1960. Imports from Portugal, 
Spain, Egypt, and France leaped from 
1 percent of total imports in 1958 to 23 
percent in 1960. Other nations, there- 
fore, have moved rapidly into our market 
to exploit it at Japan’s expense. While 
Japan is the example of discrimination 
today, tomorrow it will be another coun- 
try. A reasonable, fair limitation on 
imports would, therefore, be to the best 
interest of those nations exporting to us 
in that they would be assured of a rea- 
sonable share of our market. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it imperative to dis- 
cuss one other point. The textile in- 
dustry is not alone in its fight against 
imports. We could list many others af- 
fected by imports, enough to touch al- 
most every Member of this House. This 
is a problem of nationwide scope. And, 
unfortunately, it is a problem generated 
as a result of our foreign policy. 

I would be remiss if I did not sound 
the warning knell to those who favor 
a continuation of present policies with- 
out change. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act comes up for extension 
next year. Let me make myself per- 
fectly clear. I am for true reciprocal 
trade. It is in our own best interest. 
But I am not in favor of sacrificing do- 
mestic industries to their foreign coun- 
terparts. I will say, frankly, that unless 
adequate protection is furnished the 
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domestic textile industry from foreign 
imports, extension of the Recriprocal 
Trade Agreements Act may be in 
jeopardy. 

The time is at hand when we must act 
to preserve this industry. If we continue 
our present policies, I have strong doubts 
as to its ability to survive. From the 
standpoint of national interest, from the 
standpoint of fair play, adequate pro- 
tection must be afforded our domestic 
textile industry. 

Of the many methods which are avail- 
able, I believe that the best one now 
available is for the President to invoke 
the national security provision of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and 
under authority of this provision, to 
establish import quotas on textile prod- 
ucts and articles on a per country and 
per category basis. Many of us have 
requested the President to take such ac- 
tion and we renew this request at this 
time. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out a phase of the garment 
industry that is often overlooked and 
that is, its importance to national de- 
fense. When we think of national de- 
fense and military supplies, we usually 
think only of guns and tanks, airplanes, 
rockets, missiles, and so forth. Per- 
haps because it is such an everyday 
item, we overlook the fact that next to 
steel in importance to national defense, 
comes textile and clothing. The apparel 
industry outfits our soldiers from the 
skin out and must be ready at all times 
to supply our soldiers with what is 
needed by a world power. We have 
fought in various climates from bitter 
cold to steaming jungles. The apparel 
industry has never let us down in sup- 
plying whatever was required in weights, 
sizes, or fabrics. 

The importance of clothing to the 
military is made clear in the reports 
of the U.S. strategic bombing surveys 
made during and after World War II. 
These surveys show that the lack of 
proper uniforms had a demoralizing 
effect on the enemy armies. Of course, 
the strategic bombing raids were aimed 
primarily at industrial targets, but in 
the process of knocking out military in- 
stallations, railroad yards, munition 
plants, and so forth, other factories in 
the general areas were also destroyed. 
And when the Quartermaster Corps was 
forced to issue makeshift uniforms, the 
soldiers knew that something was 


wrong. 

We also know that no military estab- 
lishment can depend upon imports of 
needed supplies. It is for this reason 
that we have spent millions of dollars 
on developing strategic stockpiles of es- 
sential raw materials. Our military 
must not depend on oversea supplies of 
clothing. We know that in some cate- 
gories Germany was dependent on over- 
sea supplies for some clothing during 
World War II. We know that our 
Government policy of preclusive buying 
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kept essential clothing items from 
reaching the Reich and this was harm- 
ful to the German Air Force and to the 
German armies in Russia. 

The strategic bombing surveys also 
demonstrate the effect on civiilan 
morale due to the shortage of clothing. 
Next to food the lack of clothing was a 
blockbuster so far as civilian morale 
was concerned. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production this matter is of 
great concern. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I am not un- 
mindful of the problems facing our Na- 
tion springing from the international 
imbalance of payments. I am fully 
cognizant that to move toward a bal- 
ance and to ease the drain on gold, we 
must expand our exports. I am un- 
willing, however, to expand our exports 
at the cost of weakening our national 
defense effort. But it is not an either- 
or proposition. I do not ask that im- 
ports be stopped. This would be ridic- 
ulous in the world in which we live. 
But I do ask that in the interest of our 
national welfare we find some way in 
which to keep our domestic industry 
operating at a high level and at the 
same time provide some share of the 
American market for our friends and 
allies who need to accumulate dollars 
so that they may purchase US. goods. 

Adjusting the tariff will not answer the 
problem because the flood of garments 
coming into the United States is com- 
ing primarily from the Orient and if the 
tariff were boosted high enough to dam 
this flood, it would be so high that it 
would be disastrous for our European 
allies. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the rec- 
ommendation of the Pastore subcommit- 
tee in the Senate, after exhaustive hear- 
ings and studies that we establish 
country-by-country category-by-cate- 
gory quotas, is the effective and equitable 
way to handle the situation. 

I would like to commend the President 
for his awareness of this problem and I 
would also like to commend the members 
of the President’s Cabinet-level Textile 
Advisory Committee for the work it is 
doing to find some way out of this quan- 
dary. It is my earnest hope that the 
President and his Cabinet Committee 
will come up with a formula that will be 
in the best interests of our national se- 
curity and our responsibilities to the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel that the time has come to take a 
hard look at our policy on tariffs and 
imports. We should not be content with 
the following figures that can be drawn 
from statistics from the textile indus- 
try which is so important to New Eng- 
land, as well as to the country as a 
whole. 

Since 1947 over 250 textile mills in 
New England have gone out of business. 
Since 1947 over 19,000 textile jobs have 
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been lost. Predictions are that if tex- 
tiles on the proposed list for considera- 
tion at the next conference of the GATT 
come up for negotiation another 3,000 to 
5,000 jobs will be lost in the New Eng- 
land area. 

That is the reason for my concern. 
It is for this same reason we should all 
be concerned. 

As a result of the present situation 
under the Tariff Act of 1930, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and the Geneva reservation tariff rate 
quota, our industries here in the United 
States and particularly in New England 
have suffered, are suffering, and will 
continue to suffer great losses. Not only 
the textile and jewelry industries have 
been affected, but it now appears that 
the wire industries, now concentrated 
in Rhode Island, may well be affected 
by the new conference. 

Taking the textile industry as an ex- 
ample, under the GRTRQ the 5-percent 
trigger point has certainly proved to be 
ineffective. Figures show that in 1960 
the trigger point was reached on March 
4 whereas it was reached in 1959 on May 
18. It seems clear that the rise of 45 
percent of ad valorem once the 5 per- 
cent quota has been reached is not ac- 
complishing the purpose for which it 
was established. 

Increased imports from Italy, Japan, 
Uruguay indicate clearly that everybody 
outside the United States was doing well 
in the textile field. What about our own 
people? 

Why can we not compete? Allega- 
tions are that a great many countries 
are using subsidy devices to circumvent 
our tariffs. Many other devices are em- 
ployed. Despite section 303 of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, no countervailing duties 
have been imposed. 

Countries such as Japan, Italy, Uru- 
guay not only take advantage of low 
wages and subsidies, but in Italy, for in- 
stance, home looms have created a situa- 
tion that we here in the United States 
are unable to cope with. In fact, in 
Prato, the claim is made that 85 to 90 
percent of the cloth is woven in home 
workshops. Approximately 3,000 of the 
5,700 looms in 1954 were scattered among 
home weavers. 

In addition to this, our tariff regula- 
tions are circumvented by such devices 
as confusion between goods wholly or 
in chief value of wool. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
advocating protection of industry and 
big business by means of exorbitant 
tariffs. 

Corrections should be made in a great 
Many areas such as the labeling of im- 
ports, the weight standards as against 
the value, alleged subsidies, which fabrics 
should be included in the production 
base, and whether or not quotients 
should be set up for individual coun- 
tries. 

My concern is with the figures already 
quoted as to jobs lost in the textile in- 
dustry and as to jobs that well may be 
lost in the near future unless we look at 
the problem more rationally. 

It is certainly desirable for the United 
States to encourage aid, promote the 
economic welfare of our sister nations, 
especially those sympathetic to our 
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philosophy of government. However, in 
so doing, let us not make the mistake 
of doing irreparable harm to our own 
national economy and to our own people, 
especially the workingman. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to add my voice to the many 
other Members of this House who have 
found it necessary to speak out on the 
very serious problems facing the do- 
mestic textile industry of this country 
because, in large measure, of the im- 
port policies of our Government. Time 
would not permit a full discussion in de- 
tail of the damage our import policies 
have inflicted on the various facets of 
the textile and garment industries. I 
propose to restrict my remarks to the 
import situation generally and the effect 
that it is having on industries located 
within the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent. 

I wish to state at the outset that I 
recognize that we have a considerable 
responsibility to friendly foreign na- 
tions and that this responsibility in- 
cludes a certain reciprocity of trade. I 
see no conflict between the responsibility 
which we owe to friendly foreign na- 
tions and that which we owe to our own 
industry and the millions of Americans 
who are directly dependent upon the 
domestic industry of this country for 
economic survival. The problem is not 
whether we should set up import bar- 
riers, but rather that we should more 
closely attune imports to the exigencies 
of our domestic industry. A more realis- 
tic import policy is necessary for the 
survival of much of our American in- 
dustry. It is, likewise, needed to help 
foreign industry adjust more realisti- 
cally to what it can expect from world 
markets—especially from the lush 
American market which seems now to 
be providing the incentive for the rash 
of new industrial construction through- 
out the world; especially is this true of 
the textile industry in the Hong Kong 
area. It is not difficult to foresee the 
problems that will face us in our rela- 
tions with friendly nations when the day 
comes, as it must, when we have to cut 
off trade with nations that have over- 
built their industries in anticipation of 
trade with this country, as we now are 
inviting them to do. 

I take hope from the interest that the 
President has shown in this problem, 
and I desire to commend the Members 
of Congress of both bodies, as well as 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute and other trade associations, for 
the thought and work that is being de- 
voted to a solution of this critical situa- 
tion. I sincerely pray that relief will be 
timely and effective, lest we witness a 
dissolution of much of our American in- 
dustry. 

I am informed that the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Textiles has ap- 
plied itself earnestly and vigorously to 
settling the issue, but that much op- 
position has been voiced by the State 
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Department. Without in any way at- 
tempting to minimize the problems con- 
fronting that Department, I would re- 
spectfully recommend that the State 
Department, as well as all other Depart- 
ments, correlate its aims and responsi- 
bilities with the practical realities of 
economic survival. There will be little 
left for the State Department to do if 
this country becomes industrially ema- 
ciated and weakened economically from 
within to the point that it cannot attend 
to the well-being of its citizens, let alone 
the rest of the free world. As important 
as the function of the State Department 
is, the recent gold crisis experienced by 
this country should serve to emphasize 
the danger involved in permitting any 
one Department to pursue its aims and 
objectives without regard to the practi- 
calities of our economic existence. 

It is encouraging to note that there 
are signs that the whole Nation is be- 
coming aroused over the necessity to do 
something to alleviate the plight of tex- 
tile and other industries in this country. 
Chambers of commerce and various na- 
tional trade associations are demanding 
that relief be found lest their industries 
perish. National labor organizations 
are realizing that the wages and the 
standard of living of the workingman 
cannot be maintained in competition 
with virtually uncontrolled imports of 
products manufactured by cheap foreign 
labor. The demands of the various seg- 
ments of our economy are being felt in 
the Government at Washington level, 
and a new and keener interest is being 
displayed by Members of both Houses of 
Congress. 

And in spite of the harsh urgency of 
the situation, I know of no one who is 
demanding that trade barriers be set up 
to completely cut off all foreign imports. 
All that is being asked by our citizens of 
their Congress and their Government is 
that their interests be protected by more 
realistically adjusting foreign imports to 
the needs and conditions of domestic 
production. The request of the textile 
industry is indeed just and I think rep- 
resents the fair attitude of other indus- 
tries troubled by foreign imports. The 
textile industry simply asks that all for- 
eign imports be restricted mandatorily 
by country and by category and that no 
country be allowed to import more tex- 
tiles in any one year than that country 
imported in the annual 5-year average 
from 1954 to 1959 inclusively. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to read into the 
RecorpD at this point paragraph 1 of sec- 
tion VII “Recommendations of Problems 
of the Domestic Textile Industry, Sup- 
plementary Report” made by special 
subcommittee—Senator JoHN O. Pastore, 
Rhode Island—of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, US. 
Senate, March 14, 1961: 

1. As in our first report, we do not suggest 
that our foreign trade policy has been the 
only cause of the loss of textile jobs, and 
contraction in some segments of the industry. 
But we wish to point out again that an in- 
dustry faced with declining job opportuni- 
ties feels the impact of rising imports more 
than an industry which is expanding. 

We recommend that in the administra- 
tion of our foreign trade program every ef- 
fort be made to channel imports into those 
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markets which can most easily absorb pro- 
duction from abroad, and that an effort be 
made to avoid further losses in the domestic 
textile industry with its high military prior- 
ity. 
Tariff adjustments will not solve the prob- 
lem. Our trade agreements, treaties, and 
commitments, are based on a most-favored- 
nation policy under which like imports are 
dutiable at the same rate regardless of the 
country of origin. Given the wide spread in 
labor costs between European and Far East- 
ern textile producers, it would be impossible 
to set tariff duties which would be fair and 
equitable. 

We recommend, therefore, that quotas on 
textile mill products, and on garments and 
apparel, and on manmade fiber staple, fila- 
ments and filament yarn, be established by 
country and by category of product. These 
quotas should be expandable as the demand 
for these products increases over time. In 
establishing the initial quotas we recom- 
mend careful review of trends during the 
past 10 years in the establishment of a base 
period. Japan, which has voluntarily limited 
shipments of cotton cloth to this country 
for almost 5 years, should not be penalized 
for its efforts to help us cope with the prob- 
lem of rising imports. After careful study 
a base period should be selected which would 
provide fair and equitable treatment of all 
exporters of cloth, and goods made of cloth, 
to the United States. 

The quotas which we recommend should 
not be fixed for all time. They should be 
flexible. As the market in this country 
grows, imports should be allowed to increase. 
We are not proposing that the status quo be 
maintained. 

Also, the quotas should be tied to the 
different phases of the textile cycle insofar 
as the latter can be anticipated. For ex- 
ample, imports had less impact on textile 
employment, prices, and profits in 1959—a 
year of cyclical revival in textiles—than in 
1960, a year of cyclical decline. The drop 
in 1960 was much worse than it would have 
been in the absence of a sharp rise in imports. 

We recognize that this will not be a popu- 
lar proposal, but we consider it essential and 
urgent. And we feel there is no other al- 
ternative. We do not share the alarm of 
those who believe that the imposition of 
quotas would be totally disruptive of for- 
eign relations. It appears to us that if we 
can eliminate some of the uncertainty about 
what the future is to bring there will be 
benefits for the textile industries of friendly 
nations as well as for the domestic textile 
industry. It is our view that a number of 
nations are devoting a disproportionate 
share of their resources to the production of 
textiles for export. A chronic tendency 
toward world overcapacity, and the severe 
price competition which this engenders, con- 
tribute to the instability of textile produc- 
tion in countries other than our own. If 
these nations’ textile industries could know 
in advance the volume of cloth, yarn, and 
fiber which the American market will absorb 
each year, they could plan their own pro- 
duction accordingly and at least minimize 
the risk of producing more cloth, yarn, and 
fiber than they could possibly hope to dis- 
pose of in a given year. 

Voluntary quotas instituted by other na- 
tions will not solve the problem, unless 
these are established by a multilateral agree- 
ment with all countries involved. Even then 
it would be possible for nations which have 
never shipped textile products to us in the 
past to begin exporting to the United States. 

We are not unmindful of the interests of 
consumers. But given the market structure 
in textiles, which is characterized by ag- 
gressive price competition, we feel that the 
consumer will not suffer from the regula- 
tion of international trade in textile mill 
products. A substantial volume of foreign 
cloth, yarn, fiber, and made-up goods, would 
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be permitted to enter the country under 
the quotas which we propose. Because of 
lower costs in other nations these would sell 
at prices below domestically produced cloth, 
and would continue to affect domestic prices 
as they have in the past. 

Another argument is sure to be raised. It 
will be pointed out that the establishment 
and management of a system of quotas will 
be a difficult, some would say impossible, 
task. Other nations have been highly suc- 
cessful, however, in regulating international 
trade in textile mill products. We doubt 
that the problems would be as difficult as 
some suggest they might be. And we repeat 
that every effort should be made to estab- 
lish an appropriate base period for the de- 
termination of quotas to permit fair treat- 
ment to all friendly nations now exporting 
textile mill products to us. 


Over the past few years it has become 
apparent that this and other aspects of 
our foreign policy are nonpartisan in 
nature and bipartisan in support. Asa 
rule this is good in matters of foreign 
policy because it serves to demonstrate 
internal purpose and strength to other 
nations. But bipartisanship can like- 
wise be troublesome and dangerous from 
the standpoint of the American people 
because it is difficult for the public to 
implement its will through change of ad- 
ministration. It is important, then, that 
every Member of Congress give more 
than ordinary attention to the solution 
of this problem. It is not sufficient that 
we delegate our authority to the Tariff 
Commission, the State Department, or 
even the President, because this situa- 
tion involves responsibilities to individ- 
ual segments of our country, as well as to 
the whole Nation and to the free world. 

I represent the 14th Congressional 
District of Texas. My district is not un- 
like many other congressional districts 
throughout the United States and de- 
pends for its economy on a wholesome 
combination of industry, agriculture, 
poultry, ranching, petroleum-minerals, 
seafood—shrimp—military installations, 
tourist trade, and so forth. With few 
exceptions, every facet of the economy of 
my congressional district is suffering 
from the importation of foreign made 
products. 

The importation of shrimp, aluminum, 
petroleum, beef, broom corn, garments, 
and textiles—both natural and man- 
made—to mention a few, has reached a 
point that it has created a crisis that 
threatens to strike at the heart of our 
economy. For example, there is located 
in New Braunfels—population 12,000— 
Tex., the Mission Valley Mills, which is 
one of the largest and finest gingham 
manufacturing plants to be found any- 
where in the United States. I have just 
recently received the following telegram 
from Mr. H. C. McKenna, owner and 
operator of the Mission Valley Mills: 

Last week the administration increased the 
price of our cotton 4 cents per pound and 
the subsidy paid our foreign competitors to 
8% cents per pound. Without mandatory 
quotas on gingham by countries based on 
5-year average 1954-59 this added burden 
spells the death of Mission Valley Mills and 
the jobs of 1,200 people. 


I am well acquainted with the situa- 
tion in New Braunfels and with Mr. Mc- 
Kenna. I am confident this is no threat 
or bluff, but a sincere statement of a 
tragic fact. The situation that exists in 
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New Braunfels exists in varying degrees 
in Corpus Christi, Cuero, Beeville, Aran- 
sas Pass, Bishop, Nixon, Gonzales, Alice, 
Kingsville, Sinton, and other cities and 
communities in my congressional district 
and throughout the State of Texas. 

The situation in the textile and gar- 
ment industry in Texas is indeed bleak, 
and I desire to insert at this point in 
the Recorp facts, statistics, and recom- 
mendations which I have received from 
Texas industrial sources which I consider 
to be highly reliable. 


THE FACTS 


For the first time in history, the United 
States, a traditional net exporter of textiles, 
became a net importer in 1956. 

Imports reached an alltime high in 1960. 

Cotton yarn imports were less than 1 mil- 
lion pounds in 1958; jumped to over 14 mil- 
lion pounds in 1960. 

Cotton cloth imports, at an alltime high 
in 1959, doubled in 1960. 

Manmade fiber (rayon, etc.) fabrics im- 
ports doubled between 1958 and 1959. 

Import of wool fabrics rose 86 percent in 
last 3 years. 

Apparel imports increased 70 percent in 
past 2 years. 

Carpet imports have doubled since 1958. 

Fifty-six thousand textile workers lost 
their jobs in 1960. 


THE TREND AND WHERE IT WILL LEAD 


The trend of foreign textile imports into 
the United States over the past 10 years has 
been such that if it continues unabated 
during the next 10 years it will completely 
replace the domestic industry which will be 
entirely liquidated. Over 24% million work- 
ers will lose their jobs in the textile and 
related industries. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


The only sound and satisfactory solution 
is the establishment of mandatory quotas 
by country and by category. 

HOW SHOULD IT BE DONE? 

Quotas should be established by the Pres- 
ident of the United States under authority 
of the national security provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 


WHEN SHOULD IT BE DONE? 


At once. Early in 1961. Delay only in- 
creases the damage and serves no construc- 
tive purpose. 


Apparel manufacturers in Texas... 304 
Textile mills in Texas: 
Cloth manufacturers only 
UD wiceret eines trim iw aes regi ea 5, 565 
Bales of cotton used annually____ 176, 500 


I have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 193 addressed to this subject 
and which I wish to commend most seri- 
ously to the attention of the House. I 
desire that it be printed at this point in 
the REcorpD: 


Hovuss CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 193 By Con- 
GRESSMAN JOHN YOUNG, OF TEXAS 


Whereas the Eighty-fifth Congress passed 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act in 
August 1958, authorizing the President with- 
in a four-year period to reduce existing cus- 
toms duties up to 20 per centum; 

Whereas an international conference held 
under the auspices of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade will be convened in the 
autumn of 1960 and continue into 1961; 

Whereas the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment pursuant to the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-686) is engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a list of products upon which the 
United States will be prepared to offer fur- 
ther duty reductions, up to 20 per centum, 
at such international conferences; 
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Whereas profound changes in the inter- 
national competitive standing of the United 
States producers have occurred since the 
passage of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958; 

Whereas imports have increased sharply 
since the passage of said Act while exports 
have declined, thus contributing to the 
mounting deficits incurred by the United 
States in the total foreign account, which in 
1958 attained the magnitude of $3,400,000,000, 
and an estimated $4,000,000,000 or more in 
1959; 

Whereas the gold outfiow in partial satis- 
faction of these deficits since January 1958 
has exceeded $3,500,000,000, while the stock 
of gold at Fort Knox has fallen to a level of 
$19,500,000,000 against which foreign claims 
of more than $18,000,000,000 are outstanding, 
approximately $16,000,000,000 of which could 
be withdrawn on demand; 

Whereas prevention of a disastrous out- 
flow of gold to foreign countries adds to the 
pressure on the Treasury Department to 
offer higher interest rates on its current and 
future borrowings, thus adding to the out- 
lay for interest on the national debt, the 
interest service on which has already reached 
the level of $9,600,000,000 annually and bids 
fair to rise appreciably, thus adding to the 
national budget additional billions of dol- 
lars of fixed charges; 

Whereas imports as a whole in 1959 rose 
approximately 22 per centum compared with 
1958, while those from the industrial coun- 
tries rose more sharply, notably 54 per cen- 
tum from Japan in the first nine months of 
1959 compared with the same period in 1958, 
and 43 per centum from Europe during the 
same period, thus reflecting the sharpened 
competitive advantage that has been gained 
by other industrial countries over the 
United States; 

Whereas the United States has moved 
from the position of a leading export na- 
tion in a number of items that are products 
of mass production and therefore the out- 
put of our most advanced industries tech- 
nologically, among them being automobiles, 
steel, sewing machines, and typewriters, thus 
reflecting the startling loss of technological 
leadership by the United States to other 
countries that enjoy a wage differential in 
comparison with this country; 

Whereas numerous domestic manufac- 
turers have in the past two years made 
arrangements to manufacture abroad as a 
means of gaining lower production costs 
and enabling them to supply foreign mar- 
kets from abroad rather than from the 
United States and in some instances to ship 
into the United States from branches estab- 
lished abroad, thus reducing opportunities 
for employment of American workers, and 
foreclosing American suppliers of materials 
and parts to domestic industry, and small 
American companies that lack the capital 
resources to invest in foreign facilities from 
participating in the economic growth repre- 
sented by such use of United States capi- 
tal, thereby producing the total effect of 
shrinking American industrial power and 
diminishing tax revenues at a time when 
the cold-war costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment are mounting; 

Whereas the shrinkage of United States 
exports would be much more severe than 
has in fact been registered but for the ex- 
tensive subsidization of certain crop exports, 
notably raw cotton and wheat; 

Whereas such subsidization as a means of 
stimulating exports adds to the burden on 
the Treasury and thus cannot be looked to 
for correction of the deficit position of our 
total foreign account; 

Whereas the productivity of labor in other 
industrial countries has taken a notable leap, 
stimulated in great degree by some $25,000,- 
000,000 in modern machinery and equipment 
shipped abroad by the United States during 
the past seven years, thus increasing the 
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competitive advantage of- foreign producers, 
particularly in the absence of any significant 
increase in foreign wage rates compared with 
those prevailing in this country; 

Whereas American industry may expect in- 
creasingly sharp and distressing competition 
from abroad because of the generally weaker 
bargaining powers of foreign labor unions 
compared with those of this country, thus 
offering no hope of any closing of the cost 
differential between foreign and domestic 
producers in the foreseeable future; 

Whereas this competition, already severe 
and capturing progressively larger shares of 
our home market for numerous products, 
will create grave problems of survival for 
some of our industries and of maintaining 
in such industries an American scale of 
wages and the enjoyment of an American 
standard of living for their workers, even 
without further tariff reductions by the 
United States; and 

Whereas it is now apparent that American 
subsidy of foreign textiles together with in- 
sufficient and inadequate regulation of tex- 
tile imports has rendered domestic textiles 
incapable of competing with foreign-made 
textiles on the American market and has 
created a situation under which the Ameri- 
can textile industry cannot survive: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress— 

(1) that the United States should grant no 
further tariff reductions in the forthcoming 
tariff negotiations under the auspices of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 
1960 and 1961, notwithstanding the author- 
ization contained in Public Law 85-686, 
known as the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958; 

(2) that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment should conduct an investigation 
either through the State Department or as 
the President may otherwise direct to deter- 
mine and report to the Congress the signifi- 
cance, extent, and effect of the limitations 
other than tariffs imposed by foreign coun- 
tries on exports from the United States and 
the extent to which such limitations are 
removed during the course of the next two 
years either as a result of the activities pres- 
ently being pursued by the State Department 
or otherwise; and 

(3) that a mandatory quota be instituted 
immediately on textile imports by category 
and by countries, and that no country be 
allowed to import in any single year more 
than that country imported on an annual 
average from 1954 to 1959 inclusively. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. First, I want to 
compliment our colleague from Georgia 
{[Mr. Vinson] and our colleague from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] for request- 
ing this time so that the Members of the 
House from the 43 States which are af- 
fected by this very vital subject may 
have the opportunity of bringing their 
views to the Congress and placing them 
on the record for the benefit of the coun- 
try. We are particularly hopeful that 
the executive department, which has the 
power to apply quotas by category and 
by country, will be impressed with the 
information which this debate will re- 
veal. At this point I should like to ex- 
press to the President the thanks of our 
committee which visited with him re- 
cently for the fine and sympathetic hear- 
ing and considerations accorded us. 

I am interested in this subject for two 
reasons, One is that my State has his- 
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torically been a garment-producing 
State. There are scores of garment 
factories throughout Mississippi and 
particularly my district which have suf- 
fered for a long time, and their em- 
ployees have suffered, too, from these 
imports. Two of our plants recently 
closed, very largely because of this very 
situation. There are now several other 
plants which are on a 2- or 3-day work- 
week. The reason for these short work- 
weeks definitely rests within the problem 
of imported goods—goods made with 
very low cost labor and with which we 
cannot possibly compete. The only so- 
lution to this ever worsening problem 
is the imposition of quotas. 

Then there is another reason I speak, 
and that is on behalf of the cotton in- 
dustry of America, and particularly of 
Mississippi which is a leading cotton 
producing State. We have many im- 
portant industries in our country and we 
are all inclined to think that those clos- 
est to us are the most important. But 
cotton is important, very important, to 
the entire national economy. Cotton 
provides much employment in manufac- 
turing, warehousing, transportation, 
wholesale and retail trade, just to men- 
tion a few. I doubt that any other 
commodity makes for so many jobs 
among our people. Therefore, it is im- 
portant that we maintain a strong 
domestic cotton economy. 

The importation of cotton goods now 
amounts to the equivalent of 600,000 
bales per year. It is constantly increas- 
ing. With every increase our own 
economy is proportionately reduced. 
We have a law which prohibits the im- 
portation of raw cotton above 30,000 
bales annually. This law is being cir- 
cumvented by the importation of cotton 
goods. Some argue that these goods 
are made with American cotton. This 
is not a correct statement of the facts. 
Some of it is American cotton but only 
@ small amount. Six of every seven 
bales of these foreign-made cotton goods 
are grown in foreign cotton producing 
countries. Some of this cotton is even 
grown in Russia, in China and other 
Iron Curtain countries. 

I thing it is quite important that we 
put a stop to the importation of cotton 
garments made from cotton grown be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. And certainly 
if we are to maintain a strong domes- 
tic cotton economy, which is so essen- 
tial in time of a national emergency, 
appropriate quotas should be applied to 
the importation of all cotton merchan- 
dise. 

I was one of those who voted against 
the reciprocal trade on the occasion 
mentioned a short while ago by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. I 
did not want to vote against it but with 
my cotton farmers and garment work- 
ers suffering as they were from imported 
cotton goods, no other course was open 
to me. I recognize the necessity of 
reciprocal trade. I know we cannot live 
in the world alone. But, Mr. Speaker, 
if reciprocal trade means that my cot- 
ton farmers and garment plant work- 
ers are to be sacrificed as expendable, 
then I cannot support reciprocal trade 
legislation any further. I am going to 
take my stand with my people. 
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These industries, the cotton industry 
and the garment industry, are impor- 
tant to the national economy. They are 
essential to national defense. They are 
entitled to reasonable protection. The 
application of quotas is the way to af- 
ford them that protection. I do hope 
the executive department will agree 
with us and subsequently apply appro- 
priate quotas. 

I thank my distinguished and able 
colleague from North Carolina for yield- 
ing to me and apologize for taking so 
much of his time. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina  ([Mr. 
WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, as 
representative of the greatest textile- 
producing congressional district in this 
country and perhaps the greatest textile 
area in the world, I want to express to 
our distinguished colleague from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] not only my appreciation 
but the appreciation which I know the 
people of our area have for his outstand- 
ing activity as chairman of the informal 
House Committee on Textile Imports. I 
am delighted that in connection with 
this effort I have been privileged to be 
one of the 14 or 15 members of that 
committee. There is no subject more 
vital to the area of North Carolina which 
I am privileged to represent than this 
battle which we now have for the sur- 
vival of a great industry. 

Just yesterday I was astounded to read 
in the press, the Charlotte News, of 
Charlotte, N.C., that an organization 
named the Committee for National 
Trade Policy was casting some reflection 
upon the approach which many of us 
are taking in the service of the interests 
of our Nation. 

TEXTILE Import MOves OPPOSED 

WASHINGTON.—A group of U.S. industrial- 
ists has opposed moves to place new restric- 
tions on textiles imported by the United 
States. 

The group, joined in the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, yesterday made public 
@ Memorandum on what it said was “the new 
offensive mounted by the U.S. textile indus- 
try.” The memorandum has been forwarded 
to President Kennedy. 

The directors of the committee are 28 
executives from U.S. manufacturing and im- 
porting firms. The chairman is Sidney A. 
Swensrud of Pittsburgh. 

“The textile industry,’”’ the committee said, 
“has not yet proved a case of serious injury 
before the regularly constituted agencies 
authorized by law to make a finding of 
injury.” 

“It is our judgment,” the memorandum 
said, “that the injurious effect of textile 
imports has beeen exaggerated.” 

The committee accused the textile indus- 
try of taking a political approach in making 
restrictions, and of bypassing accepted pro- 
cedures and criteria. 

Import quotas, the committee said, rep- 
resent an injurious intrusion of government 
into the free enterprise system. 


I think that this news story, if ac- 
curate, reflects a total lack of under- 
standing on the part of this committee, 
headed by Mr. Swensrud who, I under- 
stand, is merely the echo of the voice 
of Charles P. Taft. 

When they say that the textile import 
situation has been exaggerated, they 
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are ignoring the facts which have been 
so eloquently presented by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FiyntT], which facts are available to any 
American. I want to say to them and 
to others of like mind that when we lose 
opportunities for employment for thou- 
sands of people every year in the textile 
industry in this country, when we be- 
come a net importer rather than a net 
exporter of textile products, then we 
are not exaggerating the problem which 
is confronting our people. 

They say we are trying to bypass the 
established procedure of going through 
the Tariff Commission. The plain and 
simple fact is that in the past few 
months, 28 opportunities have been 
given for relief before the Tariff Com- 
mission to American industry, and in 
only 6 of those cases was that relief 
granted. After the Tariff Commission 
granted relief in the 6 cases, they were 
overruled in 4 of the cases. So, we only 
had two instances where this so-called 
orderly procedure has resulted in serv- 
ing the people of this country. 

Recently, a brochure came over my 
desk from one of our outstanding tex- 
tile fiber firms entitled “Aren’t We the 
Funny Ones?” It is illustrated and, of 
course, it is not possible to get the il- 
lustrations in the Recorp, but I would 
like to read the brief legend which ap- 
pears in this little publication. It says: 

During the first 30 years of this century, 
we worked hard and learned how to make 
more and more with less and less labor. 
Our standard of living grew by leaps and 
bounds, as the rate of productivity increased. 
In addition, we had relatively high tariff 
protection. During the world depression in 
the early thirty’s, we reduced the tariffs to 
try to improve world trade. Then came 
World War II. 

After the war we spent billions of tax 
dollars building modern plants for former 
allies and enemies. We taught them how to 
run these factories and sell their products 
even in the United States. We are funny. 

In addition, we reduced tariffs until today 
they average only 5 percent. We really are 
funny. 

Foreign wages are only a fraction of ours, 
and living standards are correspondingly 
lower. Foreign countries with new machines 
but low wages can undersell us not only 
in world markets but in this country. Many 
plants have had to close and people were 
forced out of their jobs. 

Imports of apparel alone in 1959 repre- 
sent 97 U.S. factories each employing 250 
people. In addition, it has been determined 
that for every manufacturing job there are 
2.6 people furnishing services. 

We certainly can’t help others if our own 
industrial system is being weakened. We 
are a bighearted lot. So where are we? 
Caught in a squeeze. What can we do? 
Sit in the corner and weep? No. Lower 
our wages and living standards? No, In- 
crease our efficiency? We have reached a 
point where this is difficult to do. Or fight 
for our very existence by shouting from 
the housetop to the American consumer and 
to our legislators? 

If you are of the opinion that we are as 
funny as we say we are we would appreciate 
your contacting your representatives in Con- 
gress and asking that something be done. 


I think that, simply stated as it is in 
this publication, we get the picture. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of being 
fair to many colleagues who desire to 
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be heard upon this subject I would like 
to close by asking unanimous consent 
to include as part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Three Years of Textile 
Foreign Trade” which was _ recently 
mailed to the membership of the House 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


THREE YEARS OF TEXTILE FOREIGN TRADE— 
UNITED StaTes LOSES EXPORT MARKETS as 
IMPORTS RISE 


The textile import record for 1960 has 
now been written. It is now a fact that 
the prophecies of 1958 and 1959 have come 
true. There has been no letup in the 
sharply rising levels of textile imports from 
lands whose workers’ wages are at rates il- 
legal in the United States. Cotton cloth and 
cotton yarn imports are representative of 
what is happening throughout the textile 
industry. 

In 1958 U.S. imports of cotton cloth were 
approximately 142 million square yards. 
These imports increased to 242 million 
Square yards in 1959—nearly doubling from 
the already high 1958 level. Cotton cloth 
imports jumped to a new record high of 
455 million square yards in 1960. 

This trend is unmistakable. Not only is 
the import level at a record high, but the 
rate of increase is such that, if it continues 
unchecked, the entire market for domestic 
cloth will be supplied by foreign production. 

An even sharper rate of increase is seen 
in cotton yarn imports. After a steep rise 
from 1958 to 1959, cotton yarn imports shot 
up from about 1.4 million pounds in 1959 
to 15.1 million pounds in 1960. 

No fiber and no fabric of the US. textile 
industry is insulated from this onrush of 
foreign competition. For example, imports 
of manmade fiber fabrics, which averaged 
about 5 million pounds in 1958, doubled to 
more than 11 million pounds in 1959 and 
continued at over 10 million pounds in 1960. 

Woven wool cloth imports moved up from 
about 34 million square yards in 1958 to 47 
million yards in 1959 and attained a new 
level of 62 million square yards in 1960. 

Broad silk fabrics, recorded at about 55 
million square yards in 1958, rose to 81 mil- 
lion yards in 1959 and continued at 72 mil- 
lion yards in 1960. 

The same alarming trends appear beyond 
the cloth manufacturing end of the textile 
industry—in apparel import statistics. From 
a level of $138 million worth of apparel 
products in 1958 to $202 million in 1959 
there was an additional increase of 13 per- 
cent to $220 million worth of apparel prod- 
ucts imported in 1960. 

While other examples can be drawn from 
the multiplicity of textile products that flow 
into the United States from low-wage coun- 
tries, it is significant to understand that 
U.S. textile trade has been reversed in re- 
cent years. The United States has losi its 
historical position as a net exporter of textile 
manufactures. 

The United States moved $1.4 billion 
worth of textile manufactures into world 
markets in 1947 and absorbed $366 million 
worth of foreign-made textile manufactures. 
By 1957 these textile exports had dropped to 
$667 million, but imports had increased to 
$635 million. In 1958, exports of textile 
manufactures of $600 million failed to equal 
the $636 million imports. The import bal- 
ance was $36 million. By 1960 imports had 
risen to $932 million, while textile exports 
were $694 million—a net import balance of 
$238 million worth of textile products. 

The impact of these trends on the U.S. tex- 
tile industry with its billions of dollars in- 
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vested in machinery and equipment is clear 
to see. Uncertainty about spending for new 
plants and equipment in the United States 
and increased search overseas for possible in- 
yvestment in textile plants in countries where 
foreign governments favor the development 
of industry is the logical outcome. 
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At the same time, the US. Government 
continues to pursue a two-price cotton pro- 
gram under which domestic mills must buy 
U.S. raw cotton and pay 25 percent more 
than the special export prices provided to 
foreign mills. And wage rates paid by these 
same foreign manufacturers range from one- 


3-year summary of textile foreign trade 
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half to as low as one-tenth the average 
wages paid by U.S. industry. 

Such raw material cost and wage advan- 
tages held by foreign textile manufacturers, 
over which the US. textile Industry has no 
control whatever places the U.S. industry in 
an intolerable competitive position. 
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Mr. WHITENER. I suppose, Mr. 
Speaker, that one of the most distin- 
guished natives of my home town is the 
able and splendid gentleman who is the 
founder and head of Burlington Indus- 
tries, Spencer Love. Recently he made 
a@ very significant statement under the 
heading of “Unemployment and Foreign 
Trade.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of this distinguished citizen of 
Gaston County be made a part of my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


(By Spencer Love, chairman and president, 
Burlington Industries, Inc.) 


We in the textile industry believe that 
American trade policy is outmoded, un- 
realistic and based on erroneous concepts of 
today’s world conditions. 

The import, trade and foreign investment 
policies as encouraged and practised over 
the last decade will in our opinion continue 
to expand our home roster of unemployed. 
President Kennedy has shown great concern 
over depressed areas and the need for help- 
ing them. If he cannot, however, correct 
some basic trade concepts he will find new 
trouble areas springing up about as fast as 
he can remedy those already existing. Many 
such areas are as a result of the shrinking 
of the textile and allied industries which 
alone directly employ over 2 million people. 

The concept that more and more trade of 
any sort is good per se, and tends toward 
world peace and growth is a basically er- 
Toneous one. Imports or expansions of 
manufactured goods coming into one coun- 
try from another which tend to undercut 
existing domestic industries already operat- 
ing at less than capacity can be strong ir- 
ritants to good relationships, and can create 
Serious repercussions and antagonisms. 

Except for some few notable exceptions we 
appear to be the only so-called free and 
thoroughly industrialized nation where there 
is substantial unemployment which is tol- 
erating increasing imports of manufactured 
articles. At the same time billions of our 
capital are going abroad into countries where 
such expansion of capital is not particularly 
needed, mainly because there appears to be a 


better investment return abroad. In many 
instances—and mark this—many manufac- 
turers who are investing abroad have their 
eye on ultimately bringing these more 
cheaply manufactured items back into the 
United States. There are many who will ap- 
prove a drive for increasing exports of manu- 
factured goods as a worthy endeavor. At the 
same time they know and say privately that 
it is foolish to think that we can importantly 
increase our exports of manufactured goods 
against growing and intensified worldwide 
competition from cheap labor countries. 
Many of those who give lipservice to the 
export drive are quietly placing large sums of 
their new investment money into plants 
overseas. 

Current trade policy evolved when our only 
major competition in manufactured goods 
was from the old Western European indus- 
tries who were way behind us in mass pro- 
duction methods. Now we find ourselves 
faced with a rapidly advancing technology 
in the Western European countries and even 
more rapid advances in the cheap labor ori- 
ental countries—also Spain, Portugal, and 
the Middle East—not to mention what we 
will soon be facing from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Attempts to make adjustments to 
these rapidly changing conditions via the 
tariff route are bound to be abortive, be- 
cause tariffs high enough to give reasonable 
protection against the exploitation of ori- 
ental and coolie labor would be prohibitive 
to the traditional amounts of specialties 
from our European neighbors and friends. 
GATT is admittedly out of date and no longer 
able to cope with present situations, such as 
the regional trading blocs. 

In the textile industry our competition 
comes from all over the world. The Western 
European countries have wage scales some- 
thing under half of ours. In addition they 
can buy most of their raw materials con- 
siderably cheaper than we can. They can 
even secure our own cotton at about 25 per- 
cent off our supported price and send it back 
to us in manufactured goods. Such coun- 
tries as Hong Kong, Japan, Poland, Ozecho- 
slovakia, and many others with efficient 
plants have wage scales far lower than Eu- 
rope and constitute a threat to Western 
Europeans as well as to us. In these opera- 
tions low wages, low raw material costs, low 
overhead, low taxes and the absence of pro- 
tective laws for labor can be exploited to the 
fullest. Even with all our productivity and 
versatility only a fool would claim we can 
compete with such conditions under our 
wage scales and other rules. Make no mis- 


take—these people have modern plants— 
they are efficient and resourceful. 

In all the countries I have named, tech- 
nological progress over decades has been 
leapfrogged and in the Orient wages are 10 
to 20 percent of our legal minimum. Many 
of these countries tend to concentrate their 
expansion in a few products such as textiles. 
Our present policy encourages overexpan- 
sion, often gives them our machines and 
know-how and will ultimately permit them 
to wreck the established markets of the 
highly advanced Western World. 

Lest you feel I am making a specific at- 
tack on the Japanese may I say that the 
Japanese were smart enough to understand 
these dangers and their inevitable conse- 
quences to international good will and nego- 
tiated reasonable textile quotas about 4 
years ago through our Government. The 
Japanese should be commended for so doing. 
The Japanese, however, now feel frustrated 
and irritated over this because, while they 
have been living within reasonable limits, 
other areas have stepped into the breach 
and expanded enormously their exports to 
the United States. 

Over the last year or two the largest ex- 
pansions in imported textiles have come 
from or through the Hong Kong area. [ 
hardly need point out that there can be no 
excuse along lines of international peace or 
good will, or other moral justification, for 
bringing enormous prosperity to the limited 
few who are exploiting the Hong Kong sit- 
uation. It doesn’t take much imagination 
to understand why the Japanese are quite 
restive and threatening to reverse their pres- 
ent policy of self-restraint. 

The importance of early action cannot be 
minimized. Imports have more than 
doubled over the last couple of years and at 
the present rate of increase we will have no 
industry left worth mentioning in 5 or 6 
years. New capital is sedulously avoiding 
our industry, as witnessed by the price of 
our securities. Yet once these countries 
have gained specific footholds in our mark- 
ets, limitations cutting back such positions 
could be a source of serious friction, when 
by contrast there could be very little com- 
plaint against setting up reasonable quotas 
or limitations before dangerous levels are too 
well established. 

The times call for bold action which dis- 
regards many past concepts. It is estimated 
that about 13 million will be added to our 
work forces during the next 10 years. When 
we add to this projection the 5,500,000 work- 
ers unemployed now, plus the millions 
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more on short time, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that America’s number one prob- 
lem is to assure expanding job opportunities 
for American workers. 

There is undoubtedly great confusion on 
the entire subject of promoting trade and 
foreign investments. There is a vast differ- 
ence between investment for profit in well 
developed countries and investment which 
may truly aid undeveloped countries or tend 
to spread further the cause of peace. A 
large amount of our investment capital is 
going to Europe. Most of Europe no longer 
needs such capital, and these moves may 
soon become much more a source of friction 
than a source of help. They are hurting our 
dollar balances. 

At the present time our textile industry 
is in a much deeper recession than the aver- 
age of the economy. This appears to be be- 
cause our greatly improved year in 1959 in- 
vited an enormous new flood of imports. 
In this fashion our heads were chopped off 
before we had reached a level of profit re- 
turn that would bring our stocks up to book 
value and attract capital on a fair basis for 
needed replenishment and modernization in 
the industry. I will not review the facts 
and figures of industry shrinkage, though I 
might observe here that about half of our 
worsted and woolen industry has now van- 
ished, which of itself creates an alarming 
situation. 

Before it is too late, before many new 
potential frictions are generated, before un- 
employment becomes too high, we must 
find solutions to these problems and we 
must adopt new and bold philosophies for 
directing world trade in keeping with to- 
day’s facts of life. Solutions in the end 


must promote profitable trade in needed 
items among the nations of the world, but 
must provide protection against the im- 
pact of coming Communist and cheap labor 
competition in consumer goods and it must 
promote expansion of job opportunities 


here at home. Neither we nor the world 
will gain in the long run by our continued 
exportation of jobs, nor will anyone gain if 
we are forced to pull our living standards 
down and thus destroy the example we have 
been setting to the world of what can be 
done in distributing our wealth more and 
more broadly and improving the living 
standards of the masses. 

The way we can be helpful to the rest 
of the world is to protect our jobs and keep 
our economy strong; then direct whatever 
surplus we can spare carefully and sys- 
tematically toward helping improve living, 
health and educational conditions of the 
underdeveloped countries. Such needs are 
much more basic and important to the 
masses of those countries than premature 
industrialization, which has all too often 
only resulted in the great enrichment of a 
few on a purely happenstance basis; these 
few in so many instances in the past have 
proven to be individuals or corporations 
who have no particular interest in improv- 
ing the welfare of the masses. Hence they 
have speeded rather than deterred commu- 
nistic tendencies. 


Mr. WHITENER. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, with thanks to our distinguished col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. VINsoNn], I 
yield back such time as may remain to 
me. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina’ I[Mr. 
KITcHINn]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely trust that I will not take the total 
time that has been allotted to me on this 
particular subject, but I would like at 
least to make myself known in this par- 
ticular group that is so diligently seek- 
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ing to get relief for our very distressed 
textile industry. 

First, I would like to add my comment 
to those who have preceded me in com- 
plimenting the gentleman from Georgia 
who is leading this fight on the House 
fioor with reference to the relief we seek 
through Executive order for the benefit 
of this very vital industry. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
state to the House that the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly, which is now in 
session, has formalized a joint resolution 
memorializing the President and this 
Congress to take some immediate action 
in establishing quotas by countries and 
by category of textile imports. 

Mr. Speaker, in North Carolina the 
textile industry is and has been the 
backbone of the economy of our State, 
employing some 219,000 persons, for 
nearly one out of every two manufactur- 
ing employees in the State are textile 
employees. Millions of dollars in pay- 
rolls and millions of dollars in taxes are 
provided by the textile industry for the 
State of North Carolina. It is a vital 
and important economy of the entire 
Nation, employing almost 1 million 
Americans and providing a livelihood 
for their families. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit at this 
time a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina, as 
follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE PRESI- 
DENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
To TaKE IMMEDIATE ACTION To ESTABLISH 
QuoTas BY COUNTRY AND BY CATEGORY ON 
TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Whereas the textile industry is and has 
been the backbone of the economy of North 
Carolina, employing 219,000 persons or nearly 
one out of every two manufacturing employ- 
ees in the State; and 

Whereas hundreds of millions of dollars in 
payrolls and millions of dollars in taxes are 
provided by the textile industry in North 
Carolina; and 

Whereas the textile industry is vitally im- 
portant to the economy of the Nation, em- 
ploying nearly 1 million Americans and pro- 
viding the livelihood for their families and 
dependents; and 

Whereas the U.S. Quartermaster General 
has declared textiles second only to steel 
in time of national emergency and the Office 
of Civil Defense has officially affirmed the 
essentiality of the textile industry to na- 
tional security; and 

Whereas imports of foreign textiles have 
reached an alltime high level and increas- 
ing each year at alarming rates; and 

Whereas these imports are responsible for 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of textile 
jobs, curtailment of the hours worked in the 
textile industry, the closing of many textile 
plants, and drastically reduced consumption 
of cotton by American mills; and 

Whereas the very existence of the whole 
textile industry and the jobs and livelihood 
of the millions that are dependent upon it 
are in grave danger due to textile imports: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) : 

SecTION 1. That the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly strongly urges that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
take whatever steps are nec to im- 
mediately establish textile quotas by coun- 
try and by category. 

Sec. 2. A copy of this resolution shall be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor, 
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Agriculture, State, and Treasury, and the 
Members of Congress from North Carolina. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall become effec- 
tive upon its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to the 
matter involving the impact on our econ- 
omy that has been occasioned by the im- 
ports of textile and fabrics, I would like 
to say that lots of statistical information 
has been inserted in the REcorD, so my 
comments concerning these statistics 
would clearly be repetitious. 

I would like to say however, that the 
imports of cotton cloth have increased to 
an alarming degree. I have before me 
from a reliable source statistics that 
show that 82,181,000 yards of cotton 
cloth were imported into the United 
States in the first 6 months of 1959 as 
compared to 252,295,000 yards in the 
first 6 months of 1960, or a total in- 
crease of 207 percent. 

When you look at the statistical in- 
formation as far as cotton yarn is con- 
cerned, you will find there were only 
500,000 pounds during the first 6 months 
of 1959 imported into this country. 

In the first 6 months of 1960 there 
were 7,900,000 pounds of cotton yarn im- 
ported into the United States, or an in- 
crease of 1,500 percent. 

With reference to the situation that 
prevails as to foreign imports of textile 
goods and fabrics, I would like to touch 
on a point that has not been too spe- 
cifically referred to in the dissertations 
that have preceded me. It is one of the 
worst things we have had with reference 
to this entire situation. The labor wage 
differential that exists in various coun- 
tries in competition with our local manu- 
facturers and industry is one of the ap- 
palling factors we cannot overlook. 

For instance, in connection with the 
wool fabric imports, our good friend in 
Britain pays 54 cents on an average per 
hour for labor in the manufacture of 
wool fabrics in that country, and they 
are importing, along with Italy and 
Japan, 93 percent of the imports of wool 
fabrics that are imported into the 
United States. Italy, by the way, pays 
only on an average 30 cents per hour to 
their labor in the manufacture of these 
wool fabrics. In Japan the labor wage 
is 14 cents an hour compared with the 
wage scales in our industry provided by 
way of labor-management contracts 
and agreements, and under the Mini- 
mum Wage laws we have today, you 
can readily see that the wage differen- 
tial is the vital factor involved in the 
necessity to do something for the textile 
industry by way of quotas by country 
and by category in our reference to 
imports. 

With reference to cotton yarn I men- 
tioned a while ago, Brazil and Spain are 
two of the important importers of cot- 
ton yarn today. The labor cost in 
Brazil is on an average 36 cents, which 
I am informed includes all fringe bene- 
fits and other emoluments that go to 
labor. The actual labor cost over there 
is approximately 24 cents. In Spain, 
including the fringe benefits and other 
emoluments that go along with the av- 
erage hourly pay, Spain pays 22 cents, 
which, as I say, includes the fringe 
benefits. 
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When we compare these low wage 
scales with the scales of wages that US. 
labor receives, and is entitled to, we must 
realize the dangers apparent in this sit- 
uation. We also must recognize the in- 
validity of allowing these particular im- 
ports to come in and become paralytic to 
our American industries. It is amazing 
to me that American labor has not taken 
a very firm stand and a position on this 
matter concerning the differential in 
the labor cost as it pertains to them, 
because actually they are the ones that 
are eventually going to suffer. The em- 
ployees of the textile manufacturing 
business in our country are the ones that 
will bear the brunt of this situation 
more acutely than the industrial own- 
ers. 

I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to other matters which I had 
intended to cover and make some re- 
marks on, that they have been covered 
pretty thoroughly by the gentlemen who 
preceded me, and I will not be repeti- 
tious in this matter. But, I sincerely 
hope that we can get the results that this 
informal committee is making such ef- 
forts to obtain and that they may get 
some relief from the President of the 
United States with reference to this very 
delicate situation faced by the textile 
industry of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the _ gentleman 
seen any of those third country agree- 
ments that are being made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr.KITCHIN. No; Ihave not actually 
seen such agreements. 

Mr. GROSS. Agreements whereby 
cotton is sold at bargain prices, of 
course, to certain countries which take 
the cotton, fabricate the material and 
then ship it we will say, to Vietnam or 
Hong Kong where prevail about the 
lowest labor costs in the world. There 
it is made into wearing apparel and 
shipped to this country. The gentleman 
will find very interesting this wonderful 
gimmick known as third country agree- 
ments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought that up, and I think it is 
something that we should become more 
familiar with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MartTIn]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the American textile industry 
has reached the crossroads of destiny. 
One road leads to its survival as a thriv- 
ing segment of our national economy, 
and as an employer of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American wage earners. The 
other road leads to its destruction and 
extinction as a factor in American life. 
The choice must be made immediately. 
In my judgment, the situation is just 
that serious and that critical. 

I am perfectly aware that the give- 
and-take of foreign trade with nations 
which are our friends and allied with us 
in the struggle against Communist ex- 
pansion is not only necessary but desir- 


able. I am not suggesting that this 
sound policy be discontinued. But 
America cannot tolerate a condition 
where excessive imports of certain goods 
threaten the dissolution of whole indus- 
tries and a consequent loss of vitally 
needed tax dollars together with a per- 
manent corps of unemployed workers in 
our textile cities and towns. 

When renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act came before us in 1955, it was sup- 
ported by many Members to whom sur- 
vival of the textile industry was of vast 
importance. We did so on the strength 
of the distinct promise of President 
Eisenhower that the industry would be 
given a fair chance to flourish. Many of 
you will recall the President’s letter 
which I read to the House on February 
18, 1955. In that letter, Mr. Eisenhower 
said: 

No American industry will be placed in 
jeopardy by the administration of this meas- 
ure. Were we to do so, we would undermine 
the ideal for which we have made so many 
sacrifices and are doing so much throughout 
the world to preserve. This plain truth has 
dictated the retention of existing peril-point 
and escape-clause safeguards in the legisla- 
tion. 

I want to say further that this same phi- 
losophy of administration will govern our 
actions in the trade negotiations which are 
to begin next week in Geneva. 


We are relying upon our Government 
to make good the guarantees implied 
when the legislation was passed. 

Every year in recent history has wit- 
nessed sharply rising levels of textile im- 
ports from countries whose wage rates 
range from one-half to as low as one- 
tenth the average wages paid by the in- 
dustry in the United States. 

Cotton cloth imports, which were ap- 
proximately 142 million yards in 1958, 
nearly doubled in 1959 and almost 
doubled again in 1960. It does not take 
much of a prophet to see what the end 
will be if this trend is allowed to continue 
unchecked. 

An even greater rate of increase has 
taken place in the case of cotton yarn 
imports. After a steep rise from 1958 to 
1959, they shot up by the amazing figure 
from about 1.4 million pounds in 1959 to 
15.1 million pounds in 1960. How can 
this American industry hope to survive 
if this situation is allowed to worsen? 

No textile fiber or fabric has escaped 
this crushing onrush of foreign com- 
petition. 

The statistics on imports of fiber 
fabrics follow the same pattern. Averag- 
ing about 5 million pounds in 1958, they 
more than doubled in 1959 and continued 
at about the same rate in 1960. Wool 
cloth imports jumped from 34 million 
yards in 1958 to 62 million yards in 1960. 
The same disturbing trends occur in the 
case of imported apparel textiles, which 
rose from a level of $138 million in 1958 
to $202 million in 1959 and to $220 million 
in 1960. 

Thus it can be seen that the home 
market for home manufacturers is being 
whittled away at an alarming rate. 

To make matters worse, the United 
States has lost its historical position of 
being a net exporter of textile products. 
Our exports have dropped from $1.4 bil- 


lion of value in 1947 to $694 million in 
1960, giving us a deficit of imports over 
exports of $238 million for that year. 

In the face of this grave situation, it 
is, of course, impossible to expect invest- 
ment in new plants or equipment by the 
domestic industry which is mainly con- 
cerned with continued use of existing 
capacity. 

The domestic cotton textile industry is 
plagued by the added hardship of a two- 
price cotton program under which Amer- 
ican mills must pay 25 percent more for 
raw cotton than the special export price 
to foreign mills. 

When the problem of imports from 
Japan reached a critical stage in 1956, 
I strongly urged the White House to use 
its good offices with the State Depart- 
ment to engage in negotiations with 
Japan to work out a quota arrangement 
in order to place a reasonable limitation 
upon imports from this friendly country. 
This resulted in a voluntary agreement 
on the part of Japan to comply with our 
request. It is my understanding that this 
has worked out satisfactorily. 

But while the limitation self-imposed 
by Japan was effective in that one in- 
stance, it did not extend to other na- 
tions and that is where the trouble now 
lies. 

It is now essential to work out a rea- 
sonable quota limitation on a country- 
by-country, fabric-by-fabric basis. Only 
in this manner can the American indus- 
try be saved. 

Those who have most closely studied 
the problem do not believe that new leg- 
islative authority is required to accom- 
plish this objective. If it should develop 
later that new law is needed to 
strengthen the hand of the executive 
branch, we should proceed to enact it 
promptly. But those who are informed 
indicate that the power exists under sev- 
eral provisions of law, mainly in the law 
dealing with our national security, to al- 
locate the needed quotas. 

I strongly urge the Cabinet Committee 
which has been considering this subject 
recommend to the President that prompt 
action be taken to relieve the distress of 
the textile industry and its thousands 
of employees. And I hope the President 
will agree with the views we are express- 
ing here. 

I see no alternative if the domestic in- 
dustry is not to wither and die. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. McIn- 
TIRE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, today 
our domestic textile industry is con- 
fronted with a very serious circumstance, 
one occasioned by an excessive amount 
of textile imports that have been flowing 
into this country from abroad. I am 
greatly concerned about this condition, 
for the textile industry of Maine is suf- 
fering from this impact. 

But in a broader sense this is not. a 
State problem; it is, in fact, a national 
problem. And if we do not act to correct 
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this condition, we shall be in the position 


economy. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that problems do not come alone but 
appear in company with a solution. The 
problem confronting the domestic tex- 
tile industry is no exception, and the 
solution stands out bright and clear— 
we must establish an effective system of 
import controls as relating to textile 
products. 

In this respect we immediately be- 
come conscious of the fact that the 
President of the United States has it in 
his authority to institute the import 
controls so essential to the good health 
of our textile industry. He can, for in- 
stance, use his authority to set up a 
schedule for textile imports that reflects 
country-by-country and category-by- 
category quotas. By so doing he would 
act to relieve the pressures presently 
being prompted in the domestic textile 
market by highly accelerated exports 
from overseas. 

I would like to say that such a rec- 
ommendation was made by me to the 
President when I, as a member of the 
Special House Committee on Textiles, 
recently conferred with Mr. Kennedy on 
problems pertinent to the textile indus- 
try. 

It is, then, my sincere hope that the 
Chief Executive will move quickly with 
his authority in this regard, for time is 
of an extreme essence. Each day that 
slips by acts only to compound the ad- 
versities that are now visiting with the 
textile industry. 

It is a well-recognized fact that small 
businesses are, in the aggregate, big 
business in America’s total economic 
structure. The Congress has, histor- 
ically, given full recognition to this by 
exerting supreme efforts in the field of 
legislation to create a climate in which 
small businesses can survive and thrive. 

It should be noted that the textile in- 
dustry is made up of many small indus- 
trial complexes. For instance, in the 
US. apparel industry there are just 
slightly over 31,000 plants that hire on 
an average of 250 workers each. In fact, 
there are only about 30 factories that 
employ more than 1,000 people. There 
are, however, almost 4 million persons 
employed in the total textile products 
line. 

Too, these relatively small apparel 
establishments set up shop, for the most 
part, in our small American commu- 
nities, their payrolls and purchase pro- 
grams playing a big part in the small 
community’s economic health. 

It is not in the American tradition to 
let the little guy get pushed around. It 
is in the American tradition to see a 
demonstration of fairplay. What, then, 
are we waiting for? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Teacve}. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
House a specific and concrete example of 
what we are talking about today. Here 
are two cloths that are industrial wiping 
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cloths. This one is made in Hong Kong, 
China; this is made in Cleburne, Tex. 
When the people who make these 


cloths buy the cotton, the people in 
Hong Kong pay 10 cents a pound less 
than the people in Cleburne, Tex. In 


x 


ong Kong they pay $1 a day for making 
this cloth. In Cleburne, Tex., they pay 
$1 per hour for making this cloth. 

In 1959 there were about 3 million of 
these cloths imported from Hong Kong, 
China. In 1960 there were 14 million 
of them imported from Hong Kong, 
China. 

Within the last month this little com- 
pany, that employs 400 people in Cle- 
burne, Tex., that makes this cloth, has 
gone on a 3-day week. Unless some- 
thing is done, unless some action is 
taken to give our own people some kind 
of chance in this kind of thing, that lit- 
tle plant will be out of business within 
another year. 

I for one have no intention of voting 
for any kind of reciprocal trade bill un- 
less something is done to give our own 
people a halfway chance in the textile 
industry. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Srxes]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter, 
including tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, first let me 
pay my sincere respects to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia who 
preceded me. Here is one of the Na- 
tion’s alltime great legislators. The 
fact that he is the leader in this fight 
bespeaks its importance, attests to its 
validity, and bodes well for the ultimate 
success of our efforts. In this he is 
capable and strongly supported by that 
distinguished South Carolinian, Bryan 
Dorn, one of the ablest speakers in the 
Congress. 

So, I rise to support the recommenda- 
tions of the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee who is 
leading this discussion and our joint ef- 
fort and the recommendations of the 
Pastore committee that flexible quotas 
be imposed on the importation of tex- 
tile mill products, apparel, and man- 
made fibers, filaments, and yarns. 
There are two great manmade fiber 
producing plants in my district. The 
Chemstrand Corp. produces nylon and 
the Fibers Division of American Cyan- 
amid Co. produces acrylic fibers in Pen- 
sacola. 

These plants are part of an industry 
consisting of 85 plants located in 55 
communities in some 20 States which 
has been created largely in the last 15 
years. 

In this industry we find an exciting 
contribution to the economy of the Na- 
tion, as the latest chemical processing 
technology has been joined by means 
of a vast outpouring of capital to the 
skills of some 64,000 workers into the 
creation of modern, efficient plants 
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whose fiber output supplies nearly 30 
percent of the needs of the domestic 
textile industry. 

In a period in which the Nation is 
vitally concerned with such intangible 
economic problems as the rate of eco- 
nomic growth and full employment, we 
can ill afford deliberately to watch in 
silence as unfair competition in the 
form of low-cost imports threatens to 
weaken and destroy this newest and 
most vigorous sector of the textile in- 
dustries. 

This industry, like the other portions 
of the textile and apparel group of in- 
dustries, has beeen seriously affected by 
increasing imports. Its greatest threat 
is in the immediate offing in the form of 
unused productive canacity in more than 
400 plants in 41 foreign countries. 

Not including the rapidly growing ca- 
pacity of the Soviet bloc of nations, the 
411 manmade fiber plants located out- 
side of the United States have a capacity 
of nearly 6 billion pounds of fiber per 
year. The countries in which these 
plants are located consume only 3% bil- 
lion pounds of this fiber—more than 2 
billion pounds is excess to their needs. 
These countries supply the lion’s share 
of free world exports of manmade 
fibers, nearly 900 million pounds, but 
even this gigantic volume of exports 
leaves in excess of 1 billion pounds of 
fiber capacity unused. 

The only outlet for this idle capacity 
is the increased penetration of the U.S. 
market which has been taking place dur- 
ing the past 5 years. If we allow this 
capacity to come into the US. market 
by our refusal to impose any system of 
fair regulation of imports, the foreign 
industry on the basis of last year’s ca- 
pacity will soon supply 171 percent of 
U.S. mill consumption of manmade 
fibers. Much less than this would be 
ruinous. 

Imports of manmade fibers have 
jumped from 1.6 percent of domestic 
production in 1949 to 5.1 percent of do- 
mestic production in 1960. In some 
categories, such as rayon staple fiber, 
imports were equal to 19 percent of do- 
mestic production in 1960. 

Nor are the increases of manmade 
fiber imports limited to staple fiber and 
filaments and yarn. The domestic fiber 
producing industry is also suffering from 
the impact on mill consumption of 
fibers caused by imports of manmade 
fiber fabrics and apparel. In the past 3 
years imports of manmade fiber fabrics 
have increased 194 percent, reaching 11 
million pounds valued at more than $14 
million in 1960. 

The same story is repeated in imports 
of apparel and other manufactures of 
manmade fiber. In the last 3 years im- 
ports of these products have increased 
137 percent with a foreign invoice value 
of nearly $40 million in 1960. 

Further proof of the relative cost ad- 
vantages of the foreign producers of 
manmade fiber in comparison with the 
domestic industry is contained in our 
position in world exports of these fibers. 
In 1959, total exports of the free world 
were 949 million pounds. Of this our in- 
dustry supplied only 85 million pounds 
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of these exports, or 9 percent. The 
European common market producers 
exported over one-half billion pounds 
of manmade fibers in 1959, equal to 53 
percent of the free world’s exports. The 
Outer Seven, or European Free Trade 
Association, as it is called, supplied 247 
million pounds of manmade fiber ex- 
ports, and this was equal to 26 percent 
of the total. Japan, whose industry had 
to be recreated in the fifties, is denied 
access to many European markets. Nev- 
ertheless, her manmade fiber exports 
jumped from 28 million pounds in 1956 
to over 65 million pounds in 1959—a 136- 
percent increase. Japan’s idle capacity 
was equal in 1959 to three-quarters of a 
billion pounds of manmade fibers, and 
the United States is Japan’s principal ex- 
port target. 

Mr. Speaker, there are compelling rea- 
sons why imports of manmade fibers, 
textile mill products, and apparel should 
be subjected to an equitable system of 
regulation such as flexible import quotas. 
We have the undeniable value of the ac- 
tivity of these industries to our national 
economy. We have the even more im- 
portant and human reason of the exten- 
sive employment which this group as the 
second largest basic industry in the 
United States provides for workers 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. And perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, we must act to protect 
the national security interests which are 
directly involved in the damage which 
is being sustained by these industries. 

It requires little persuasion to show 
that clothing, bedding, and industrial, 
maritime, and military textile products 
are essential to the military and civilian 
populace in time of national emergency. 
Should this Nation be subject to attack, 
the manmade fiber industry could under 
emergency conditions represent the pri- 
mary source of textile raw materials. 
Their production is not dependent upon 
the time required for the planting, grow- 
ing, and harvesting of the cotton group 
or the time required for the production 
of wool by the herds of sheep which 
roam our Western States. Today 600 of 
the 1,800 military specifications for tex- 
tile products require the use of manmade 
fibers. Tomorrow, in an emergency, all 
or the greater part of the remaining 
1,200 military textile products could if 
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necessary be composed of manmade 
fibers. 

It is also important to the national 
security, Mr. Speaker, that the manmade 
fiber industry’s extensive research activ- 
ities be protected and fostered. In 1960 
this industry spent 6% percent of its 
sales dollar on research, twice the rate 
of research expenditures by the chemi- 
cal industry, which, in itself, has one 
of the highest research budgets of any 
American industry. The domestic man- 
made fiber industry is engaged in the 
development of many new fibers to meet 
specific military and civilian require- 
ments for use under widely varying con- 
ditions found in extremes of climate and 
extremes of environment, and including 
those used in supersonic aircraft missiles 
and space weapons. 

Thus our Government does not need 
to duplicate in its own research labora- 
tories the scientific information and ex- 
perience which are maintained and 
increased daily in the research labora- 
tories of the manmade fiber industry. 
Today we are ahead of the Soviet Union 
in manmade fiber technology. Tomor- 
row we may be behind if our Govern- 
ment does not act now and decisively to 
prevent the erosion of the economic base 
of this industry by continuing increasing 
and excessive import competition. 

Mr. Speaker, the effect of a system of 
flexible quotas on competitive textile 
products such as advocated by speakers 
here today is so small that there can be 
no valid grounds of objection. We need 
to understand that U.S. imports of all 
fibers, textile mill products, and apparel 
now exceed $1,200 million per year. 
Approximately one-half of these imports 
are in the so-called competitive catego- 
ries. It is this portion alone which would 
be subject to the quota system. If the 
domestic textile industry’s operations 
are strengthened by the application of 
reasonable regulation to low-cost im- 
ports, that industry’s consumption of 
textile raw materials in the noncompeti- 
tive categories will increase and partially 
offset the reduction in the dollar value 
of imports in the regulated categories. 

A careful examination has been made 
of this relationship with the following 
startling conclusions: If imports of 
fibers, textile mill products, and apparel 
in competitive categories were regulated 
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in accordance with the relationship 
established by the average of the 1955- 
57 import volume, the resulting reduc- 
tion in imports would be $60 million— 
only 5 percent of 1959’s total imports of 
$1.2 billion. If competitive imports were 
limited to the average relationship of 
imports to domestic consumption experi- 
enced in the 1955-59 period, the effect 
on total textile imports would be a re- 
duction of only $23 million—less than a 
2-percent reduction in 1959’s tota] im- 
ports of textile materials. 

The consequence of the imposition of 
a system of flexible quotas required to 
bring economic health and vigor back 
into our domestic textile industry is so 
small that no one could validly claim 
that this action constitutes a significant 
blow to our foreign trade. Be that as it 
may, our responsibility is to our own 
people. We can best serve them and the 
future of America by insisting on action 
now. This we are entitled to. This we 
should have without further delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp 
at this point the following paper which 
presents a detailed analysis of the effect 
of flexible quotas on competitive textile 
products which I have summarized in 
my remarks: 

This paper assumes the reader’s famili- 
arity with the main outlines of the textile 
import problem. It undertakes to put for- 
ward some aspects of the degree of import 
regulation required for alleviation of the 
problem. It shows that the effect of such 
regulation on U.S. textile imports is much 
smaller than popularly supposed. It shows, 
in fact, that the selective limitation of 
directly competitive textile imports will re- 
sult in from only a 2-percent to a 5-percent 
reduction in the total value of overall 
textile imports. 

Two key points must be understood: (1) 
the product area of import regulation re- 
quired to lift existing destructive pressure 
on domestic production and employment in 
textiles affects less than half of U.S. textile 
imports; and (2) the modest adjustment re- 
quired in the affected sector of textile im- 
ports in dollar value to 5 percent or less of 
total textile imports, as shown by 1959’s 
volume and trends. 

I. NONCOMPETITIVE TEXTILE IMPORTS 

The following broad categories of textile 
imports are not competitive with the opera- 
tions of the domestic industry to an extent 
requiring adjustment. They are comple- 
mentary for the most part, rather than sub- 
stitutive of domestic production: 


U.S. imports of noncompetitive textiles and products 


[Value in millions of dollars] 











Category 1950 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Category 1950 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) 
1, Cotton, unmanufactured_---- 46.0 41.6 23.7 34.8 29. 4 24.9 7. Wool, semimanufactures (ex- 
2. Cotton, semimanufactures cept tops and yarn)-......-- 27.9 41.6 24.6 39. 4 35.5 43.0 
(except yarn)..............- 14.0 8.1 6.6 5.9 4.8 4.9 8. Hair and manufactures-...._- 11.8 7.5 11.3 8.6 6.4 7.4 
3, Jute and manufactures. ...--- 128.0} 106.3 | 114.0] 112.2 94.4 115.2 9. Raw silk, cocoons, noils, and 
4, Flax, hemp, ramie, and man- EE okccenth stinteaDincmape 21.2 35. 6 36. 4 27.2 15.8 25.1 
ne SR RS 3 37.1 38.0 34.3 29.5 33.4 |} 10. Miscellaneous textiles !_.....- 19.5 18.4 21.1 23.2 26.3 35.3 
5. Other vegetable fibers and ee 
manufactures...........--.- 8 69. 8 72.8 74.4 75.3 82.8 |) 11. PO itn kdds nae 828.0 | 626.6} 690.8}; 570.7} 481.4 596.3 
6. Wool, unmanufactured_____-- 427.5 | 260.6 | 242.3] 210.7] 164.0 224.3 





1 Except floor oa n.s.p.f., corsets and brassieres, etc., mixed fabrics con- 
ot. 


pressure from finished textiles. Import neeeee of finished textiles directly 
Bining wool, tracing cloth, other coated, filled, or waterproof fabrics, and tire 


competitive with domestic production would be partially compensated by in- 
creased U.S. consumption of textile imports in the above noncompetitive cate- 


Note.—The major portion of the above categories of textile materials is used in gories. 


the further manufacture of textiles in the United States. The decline shown for 
the period reflects the pro: vely diminishing demand of the domestic textile 
industry for raw materials, as its operations came increasingly under import 


Commerce of the 


¢ Compiled from ‘Quarterly Summary of Fo; 
mmerce, Bureau of the Census, 


Source 
United States,’’ U.S. Department of 
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represents a direct replacement of domestic 
production. Since the import values shown 
in the table are based primarily on foreign 
invoice prices, the value data shown should 
be multiplied by a factor of 1.5 to indicate 
the full impact in displacing domestic pro- 
duction. 

Average annual imports are shown for two 
different periods, 1955-57 and 1955-59. ‘The 
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first represents a benchmark for import ad- 
jJustment which the domestic industry be- 
lieves would restore an opportunity for 
economic recovery and growth to the indus- 
try; the latter period represents a bench- 
mark for minimum import regulation con- 
sistent with halting, but not reversing, the 
decline in industry operations and produc- 
tion of the past half-decade. 
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Il. DIRECTLY COMPETITIVE TEXTILE IMPORTS 


The broad categories of textiles and textile 
products listed in the following table are 
directly competitive with domestic produc- 
tion. Since the domestic industry has ca- 
pacity adequate to meet the needs of the 
U.S. market for these products, the increas- 


ing volume of imports of these products 


U.S. imports of competitive textiles and products 







































{Vaine in millions of dollars] 
1956 1957 1958 1959 Average, | Average, 
1955-57 1955-59 
(D) (E) (F) (G) (B) (I) 
1. 0.5 0.5 0.8 1.3 0.5 0.7 
2. 25.7 9.0 8.8 19.9 14.1 14.2 
3. 1.5 1.0 8 2.0 1.4 1.4 
4. 27.2 27.1 30.0 42.1 34.6 35. 2 
5. 64.9 37.6 40.4 65.3 50.6 61.5 
Tene een reece taeeau inoagemaspangee anes .6 72.4 51.9 55.1 70.7 60.3 61.3 
0 al has i ah li ees in ms A in wo tlds .5 63.2 60.2 60.1 65.8 59.3 60.8 
li i i 0. ieee erin his wien ncmnorhnbianiainemmued 2 30.0 36. 5 38.2 53.0 28.9 35.6 
Io cuineanameegueanmne 5.1 7.1 7.3 7.6 12.5 6.5 7.9 
10. un nn oe ne dihebinksbcnestinn 4 L2 1.5 1.9 4.0 10 1.8 
1. TE eS mania eons - | y .3 6 8 .6 
12. Other coated, filled, or waterproof fabrics__..__...........-...--------- 2.4 3 5 mS 1.2 1.1 1.0 
13. Onn I on is Lenina 139.9 174.9 158.8 163.9 207.8 157.9 169.0 
APPAREL ist 7 7 gis WMO 
14. Cotton apparel and handkerchiefs, ete_ Li 46.8 62.2 64.6 80. 1 114.9 57.9 73.7 
ES Ta al 31.1 44.7 43.0 40.6 61.4 39.6 44.2 
16. Silk apparel and handkerchiefs, etc__ 2 14.6 14.0 15.2 14.7 15.3 14.6 14.8 
17. Synthetic apparel, and handkerchiefs ____.__.............----.--_-__- 6.6 8.5 10.9 12.4 24.8 8.7 12.6 
an osteo eeeed -8 2.7 4.2 6.2 8.3 2.6 44 
19. a a 99.9 132.1 137.9 154.0 224.7 123.4 149.7 
FLOOR COVERINGS =e 
eens mmm Etosha een i bawebee 6.6 5.1 4.8 3.6 3.3 5.5 4.7 
Io ak gd nin eteeioinilenail 25.4 28.1 30.1 28.2 41.6 27.9 30.7 
Se ai hile cert cnitep fincsintiiines oa dptiarctemenacecaigaet 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.7 4.2 2.6 2.9 
23. pean, eeenenmenns. 0S a 34.6 35.7 37.5 34.5 49.1 36. 0 38.3 
MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILE PRODUCTS , 
ld eit daoncatbbniielssoetiod: 13.4 14.5 15.0 10.7 13.5 14.3 13.4 
a I Ee Te a i a SS a ee eee 7.6 9.4 9.8 L8 2.1 8.9 6.1 
ee een cibabeownesieeeninenonen 6.4 7.6 6.6 5.3 5.3 6.9 6.2 
I, ED eww ecane 5.2 6.5 7.4 5.8 8.5 6.4 6.7 
a a a ag nd hit arta hpnineipen wm eclaianasinsicinneeisttnininen | matin enssieiplinimeenes -4 8 -4 3 3.4 4 LO 
29. Total, miscellaneous textile products___..........-.-.---------- 33.0 38.3 39.2 9 | 32.8 | 36.9 33.4 
Total, all competitive textiles and products -__-_-...........-_..- 366.7 435.9 411.0 416.7 | 579.7 404.8 441.9 





Source: Compiled from “Quarterly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States,’’ U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Ill. THE EFFECT OF NEEDED TEXTILE IMPORT 
QUOTAS ON IMPORT VOLUME WOULD BE MINOR 

The import adjustment desired by the do- 
mestic textile industry is essentially a quota 
system which would limit imported textiles 
and textile products to some historical share 
of the U.S. market. The effect of such a 
limitation on trade can be visualized by a 


perienced in textiles. This is shown by the 


following table: 


US. tmports of ail textiles and textile 
products 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


Noncom- | Compet- | Total, all 


One direct effect of import regulation in 
the competitive categories would be to in- 
crease the pace of domestic textile manu- 
facturing operations. This, in turn, will 
cause an increase in the volume of textile 
imports in the noncompetitive categories, as 
increased amounts of raw material are re- 
quired. 





comparison of the average annual import Year petitive | itive cat-| textiles Assuming this recovery in textile opera- 
values shown for the 1955-57 and 1955-59 catego- | egories and tions would be no greater than the increase 
periods in columns H and I of the above table 08 products jn activity experienced in 1959 following the 
with the amounts shown for the individual (A) (B) (C) (D) 1958 recession, the above table shows (lines 
years 1950, and 1955 to 1959. iam 9 and 10, col. D) that even with com- 

The quota desired for textile imports i959 9 074.9 petitive imports held at the average of 1955- 
should be based on physical units (yards, 2 1959 222-7“7"77_] 686| 308:7| -"903.3 57 import volume, the total dollar value of 
pounds, etc.) so as to prevent undue con- 3. 1956__........--....- 690. 8 435.9| 1,026.7 Overall textile imports would be only $60 
centration of imports on the low price items 4 1957---------—------ 570.7 411.0 981.7 million less than 1959’s peak imports, or a 
which would occur if dollar quotas were 5 1958-.-------------- meet | ee + decline of only 5 percent from the 1959 level. 
used. The dollar value data in the above 7. Assume limitation : ; If competitive imports were limited to the 
table are useful, however, in illustrating that at average of 1955- average of the 1955-59 level, the effect on 
overall a quota based on the average annual 57 level and im- total import volume would be only $23 mil- 
import volume of the 1955-57 or 1955-59 pe- wees catenins lion, less than a 2 percent dent in 1959’s $1.2 
riods would not violently disrupt established Femain at 1959 billion textile import volume. 
import trade in competitive textile products. . pane ery 596.3 404.8) 1,001.1 

What is more important, an extremely 
modest impact on the volume of total im- ee O68) 0) 1eR3 RECESS 
Ports of textiles and textile products of all 1959 level by 1958- THE PRIME MINISTER OF GREECE 
types would be the worst that could happen 59 increase._._._.. CRE Eecectedialincencesce 
when the effect of limiting the competitive 10. Average: anal ue The SPEAKER. The Chair will an- 
tmports to 1955-57 or 1955-59 levels is re- 1955-50. -|-222] 449] ~<asg1 Ounce that a distinguished visitor, the 


lated to overall import volume being ex- 





Prime Minister of Greece, is coming in 
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before long, and the Chair is now going 
to declare a recess, but before doing so, 
the Chair appoints the following Mem- 
bers of the committee to escort our dis- 
tinguished guest into the Chamber: the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morgan], the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmas], the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HaL.Ecxk], 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD ]. 

The House will stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 48 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

During the recess the following 
occcurred: 

The Prime Minister of Greece and his 
party entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives at 3 o’clock and 8 min- 
utes p.m., and the Prime Minister of 
Greece was escorted to the Speaker’s 
rostrum by the committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, I have had the 
high privilege and great pleasure of pre- 
senting many distinguished visitors from 
foreign lands in the past, but today, 
knowing the history of the great country 
from which our visitor comes, the land of 
a proud and free people who are now, and 
have been the friends of the United 
States of America, I feel a deeper sense 
of pride and pleasure. We welcome him 
here because we want the ties that bind 
us together to be more secure in the 
future than they have been in the past, 
if that is possible. 

I have the high honor of presenting to 
you the Prime Minister of the Govern- 
ment of Greece. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 

The PRIME MINISTER of Greece 
(Mr. Constantine Caramanlis). Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House of 
Representatives, I thank you warmly for 
the courteous words you used to intro- 
duce me to the Members of the House 
of Representatives. I am aware of the 
honor bestowed upon me, and I am glad 
the opportunity is offered to me to in- 
terpret to all of you the feelings of affec- 
tion, admiration, and gratitude that 
Greeks feel toward your great country. 
[Applause.] I experience a particular 
emotion to realize that from this same 
rostrum, about 140 years ago, echoed 
warm pro-Greek utterances, of a galaxy 
of prominent Representatives, such as 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Albert Gal- 
latin, and others who spontaneously ex- 
tended their moral support to the Greek 
nation in the throes of its fight to regain 
independence. 

As an expression of the democratic 
faith, the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, which draw power from the 
free will of freemen, are institutions 
honored not only in your country, but 
also in all the free world at large. And 
this because American democracy has 
been the one which, for the first time 
in history, carried out in actual prac- 
tice the ideal of democratic solidarity. 
When the American Congress approved 
the Truman doctrine and, subsequently, 
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the Marshall plan, a historic turn was 
taking place, which decided the fate of 
democracy all over the worjd. Each one 
of you, gentlemen, at that time, through 
his vote, recognized that the fight for 
freedom is indivisible, and that it would 
not be enough to safeguard democracy 
in your country, but it should have to 
be defended in all those countries whose 
peoples believed in it. 

A prominent Greek author once said: 
“Free are not the men who enjoy lib- 
erty, but those who bestow liberty upon 
others.” 

We Greeks, not only as friends but 
also as your fellow fighters in the front- 
line for the defense of democracy, feel 
deep satisfaction and admiration that 
the American Nation should respond to 
this lofty expression of freedom. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 

At 3 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m., the 
Prime Minister of Greece and his party 
retired from the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. 





AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, at 3 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p.m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 





PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings had during the recess be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN TEX- 
TILES INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who come from textile areas in the Na- 
tion know that for years the basic textile 
industry has suffered increasingly from 
imports. What is not so well known is 
that in the last few years the wearing 
apparel industry has been just as hard 
hit and most of these garments come 
from Japan and Hong Kong. 

Let us take men’s and boys’ shirts, for 
example. In 1958 the imports from 
Japan and Hong Kong were about 1,500,- 
000 dozens. In 1959 this had jumped 
to over 2 million dozens. In 1960, be- 
cause of a decline in general business, the 
imports hung at just over 2 million 
dozens and in 1961, they have started off 
with a bang. In the month of January 
alone, imports are about 200,000 dozens 
and this is always a light month for 
imports. 
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For the years 1956 through 1959, the 
domestic production of dress and sport 
shirts remained stable, despite the fact 
that we had a marked increase in our 
population. Many people who see noth- 
ing wrong with this imbalance between 
imports and domestic production usually 
stress dollar figures. What they forget 
is that imports are given a value by the 
Customs Bureau, whereas domestic pro- 
duction is always figured on wholesale 
prices. The essential measurement is 
units—not dollars or pounds. The cus- 
toms evaluation of 1960 shirt imports 
was $1414 million, but this represents 
over 2 million dozens of shirts. It is safe 
to say that shirts made in Japan and 
Hong Kong, after allowing a profit for 
the manufacturer, and the paying of 
freight and tariff are landed in the 
United States at just about one-half the 
domestic manufacturing cost. How then 
is the domestic manufacturer to com- 
pete? It is fashionable to say that auto- 
mation and mechanization is the answer, 
but this is not an answer for the apparel 
industry. Perhaps the sewing machines 
can be made to run faster, but only hu- 
man hands can put the pieces together 
before they go to the sewing machine. 
The labor content in the garment indus- 
try is one of the highest on record. 

What is being said here of shirts is 
equally true of other garments. For 
example, imports of women’s and chil- 
dren’s apparel have increased from ap- 
proximately 39 million in 1953 to al- 
most 244 million in 1960—an increase 
of about 525 percent. Of course, there 
have been price rises during this period 
and that would account to some extent 
for the value figures, but the imports 
in unit volume have also been substan- 
tial. 

In 1958, we imported about 3 million 
dozen cotton blouses. By 1960, this fig- 
ure had jumped to 5.9 million—up 91 
percent and similar figures can be sup- 
plied for other types of apparel. The 
biggest increase in these imports is from 
Hong Kong. In 1958 Japan accounted 
for about 62 percent of all cotton gar- 
ments shipped into the United States. 
In that year Hong Kong accounted for 
38 percent. But since 1958, imports from 
Japan have declined by 1.7 percent while 
those from Hong Kong have jumped 
more than 200 percent. This situation 
is due to the fact that there is a volun- 
tary import quota between the United 
States and Japan, but none with Hong 
Kong. 

It is no wonder that the Japanese are 
complaining bitterly about their being 
forced to abide by a quota while Hong 
Kong is free to ship in anything it can. 
The textile and apparel industries have 
pleaded and pleaded for an extension 
of the voluntary quota system, but have 
been rebuffed at every turn. The volun- 
tary quota with Japan will expire at the 
end of the year and the Japanese have 
told the State Department and the Com- 
merce Department that they will not 
sign another quota arrangement unless 
the quota system is extended. The State 
Department says it will not extend the 
quota system, unless it is forced to, and 
we can only expect chaos in the textile 
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and apparel industry if the Japanese 
quota is allowed to expire. 

Industry sources have carefully esti- 
mated, based upon figures from the Bu- 
reau of the Census, that imports of gar- 
ments alone in only a relatively small 
group of categories has resulted in a 
direct loss of over 23,000 jobs and an 
indirect loss of 8,500 jobs, or a total dis- 
placement of almost 32,000, with a total 
payroll loss of over $94%2 million. This 
is the equivalent of 127 factories, em- 
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ploying an average of 250 employees per 
factory, 50 weeks a year. 

I am submitting herewith a table 
showing the effect on employment and 
payrolls and factories. I urge my col- 
leagues to study this because the apparel 
industry is essentially a smalltown in- 
dustry and essentially small business. 
We hear mention of expanding the econ- 
omy and we all want to see this done, 
but we are not going to expand the 
economy by throwing people out of work. 


Analysis of effects of imports, 1958 through 1960 





U nits. 2 ST ee ipl kbekcawanelen-lieuee 
Direct labor man-hours lost.............---------- eens: 
ES OS OS EE 
Resultant direct labor disemployed !_.._......--..------- 
Resultant indirect labor disemployed 2__.........-.------ 
Nas eemnnme amen 


Last disett leber pagedlh4 | 3 5535-5 cs 22 -- 5 eens - 


Lost indirect labor payroll ¢- 


et so. on oss kk sdie Boers 
Wholesale value of imports §...-.............------------- 
ee 














| 1958 1959 1960 
| 

Sen oes 8, 288,000 | 12, 005, 000 14, 786, 000 
oe SoS 99, 456,000 | 144,060,000 | 177, 432, 000 
cpt dain 28, 427,840 | 41, 177, 150 50, 715, 980 
Ee at | 3,553,480 | 5, 147, 144 6, 339, 498 
SE ae 14,214 20, 589 23, 358 
ines Richcidins csheddbibestd 4, 738 6, 862 8, 452 
okt eink ame 18, 952 , & 451 31, 810 
aotht. cee ~ $34, 113, 408 | $49,412, 580 | $60, 859, 176 
Sa co ae $18, 952.000 | $27,448,000 | $33, 808, 000 
See | $53,065,408 | $76,860,580 | $94, 667, 176 
ee ee $207, 200,000 | $300, 125,000 | $369, 650,000 
Sere 76 0 127 








1 Assuming 50 weeks per year production at 250 man-days per employee. 


2 Calculated at 1 indirect to 3 direct. 
3 Based on $1.20 per hour. 


4 Calculated at $2 per hour or $80 per week or $4,000 per year. 
5 Calculating average domestic wholesale price of $25 per ‘aon n. 


® Average 250 employees per factory. 


Nowhere in my study of this prob- 
lem have I encountered a demand by the 
textile or apparel industries for an em- 
bargo on imports, either directly or in- 
directly. ‘These industries are not ask- 
ing that we cease importing. They are 
asking only that the imports be con- 
trolled. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting that the basic textile industry is 
not even asking for any controls on jute, 
even though the industry demonstrated 
during the war that it could manu- 
facture all of the bags and other jute 
products needed, when no jute was being 
shipped into the United States. 


Total im- 
,0rts from 
all countries 


Categories 








Blouse, blouse and skirt sets, and blouse 
aa eer sets, etc.: 


SS indi cigarette iimadtdnidlian wall agian $12, 813, 304 
RL Lhe i tii eeeaiaihe detec ae eaa eames 8, 853, 508 
bi ttl ng Dekel Nit draketidn Slee 27, 465, 683 
Men’s and boys’ sport, dress, and work 
shirts: 
Skis Socata itnieda wed démeosd 9, 452, 800 
I icatttninns sali tpitcs <psqatidetnnetonsd 14, 062, 199 
ti cai ita realest eatin 14, 391, 752 
Brassieres, and body-supporting gar 
ments: 
iis cab cicet-gileima te Die ccc x fehl eins diglslyioeat 5,017, 449 
ED citun ct wn aadeteetetla ke. , 970, 717 
Se ccithhtinbace ib Res dddebiibinns eh koe 5, 576, 840 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S 


It seems to me that the answer to this 
great problem lies in establishing coun- 
try-by-country category-by-category 
quotas. Higher tariffs are not the an- 
swer because a tariff high enough to cut 
the imports from the Orient would have 
to be so high as to exclude Britain and 
other longtime allies. Our trade agree- 
ments and commerce treaties are based 
on a most favored nation clause and 
given the wide spread in labor costs be- 
tween European and Far Eastern pro- 


Imports from} Exports to 


Because textiles and apparel are so 
ordinary, used by each of us in many 
ways every day, we are apt not to think 
of them as basic industries. In times 
of emergency the Nation would be hard 
pressed if it permitted these basic in- 
dustries to be displaced by imports. 

It is not that the quality of these im- 
ports is any better. It is purely a mat- 
ter of labor cost. Fourteen to thirty-five 
cents an hour is considered a fair wage in 
the Orient. We have a minimum of $1, 
which will be increased to $1.25, and if 
our cost of living goes higher this mini- 
mum figure will, of necessity, be in- 
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creased. ‘There will be no similar in- 
crease in oriental wage rates and on top 
of this, we have just increased the sub- 
sidy to oversea purchasers of raw cotton 
to 8% cents a pound. In other words, 
8% cents a pound less than our own 
American manufacturers can buy their 
cotton. 

Let us examine for a minute a factual 
situation confronting a manufacturer of 
business uniforms at Moultrie, Ga. 

In a letter dated March 16, 1961, the 
president of Riverside Manufacturing 
Co. reveals a vivid picture of this prob- 
lem confronting the American manu- 
facturer of textile products: 

RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Moultrie, Ga., March 16, 1961. 
Hon, Puri M. LANDRUM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak PHIL: Two shirts are being airmailed 
to you today. 

These are duplicate shirts. One was made 
in Georgia—material by Graniteville Manu- 
facturing Co., Graniteville, S.C., and the 
sewing by Riverside. The other shirt is a 
copy of ours—material and sewing by Rey- 
mond of Hong Kong. The difference in color 
of the two shirts is immaterial in regard to 
cost. 

It takes 28.16 yards of this material to 
make a dozen shirts. Today’s cost is 47 cents 
per yard, or material cost per dozen of $13.24. 
Total cost as follows: 


Material, 28.16 yards at 47 cents___-_- $13. 24 
I citcttrinh eaidibneh a ecliinnergsitin’ -91 
aa uted dicen ates ee aie rin ene alas 7.49 
Overhead and factory expense_-_-_-_-- 2.94 

Total cost per dozen.__....-.. 24. 58 


We can purchase the Hong Kong shirt at 
$12 per dozen delivered Savannah, Ga. The 
import duty on this shirt is 25 percent of 
value which would be $3 per dozen, or a 
total cost f.o.b. Savannah, Ga., of $15 per 
dozen. 

Appreciate so much your interest and hope 
that the above will be of some value to you. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. VEREEN, Jr. 


Totalim- |Importsfrom| Exports to 





. Department of Commerce. 


ducers, it would be impossible to set 
tariffs that would be fair and equitable. 

Neither the textile nor apparel indus- 
tries are proposing that the status quo 
be maintained. The quotas can be flex- 
ible. As the market in this country 
grows, imports should be allowed to grow, 
but United States producers are entitled 
to a share in a growing market. 

I am familiar with all of the talk that 
quotas are impossible to administer. This 
is nonsense. Other nations know how 


Japan-Hong | all countries Categories orts from | Japan-Hong | all countries 
Kong only all countries ong only 
Trousers and walk shorts: 
Tl cnitsienwdareiadkitenaiecbhtianenihent $5, 897, 866 $5, 778, 345 $1, 648, 459 
$12, 203, 717 $2, 63°, 026 lied A Le a yO are. 4, 693, 719 4, 630, 407 1, 586, 541 
8, 666, 737 2, 809, 155 DE Reie ik eenotarcousmsencenpe. 25, 046, 391 23, 160, 698 2, 546, 691 
22, 392, 663 3, 253,018 || Tee pa 
Sitbitiamnsnc“beimenncedt pubiadbie atl 714, 674 652, 424 915, 855 
1950 SENSES SET ES ET 518, 850 492, 834 639, 533 
9, 305, 029 6, 646, 995 BE cbt ect beds bho owcbaenccoceee : 605, 435 827, 749 
13, 922, 745 6, 024, 258 || Gloves 
13, 044, 530 6, 785, 623 SA A ee 6, 187, 142 2, 296, 111 645, 412 
Bs. Sted othe aiddieibas ctimawuaiewws 6, 456, 943 2, 799, 145 697, 018 
i incaditindt tincduniebtialis odttedd adios 7, 240, 503 2, 881, 414 747, 269 
3, 021, 572 1, 175, 215 
3, 955, 730 1, 470, 238 
3, 105, 368 1, 495, 982 


to do it and we have found out how to 
do it on agricultural products, lead and 
zinc, oil, to name a few. 

American manufacturers do not want 
to leave this country, but the clothing 
and apparel industries function at 
around 1 percent to 1.3 percent profit on 
sales. This is about as low as you will 
find in the economy, but if a manufac- 
turer can make his product abroad and 
pay freight charges and customs duties 
and make a larger profit, what is there 
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to keep him from doing so? Some of the 
big chainstores have resident buyers in 
Japan and Hong Kong who insist that 
the goods made for them be according 
to their own specifications. These are 
not cheap goods that are coming in. 
Quality is improving all the time, but not 
prices. The textile and apparel indus- 
tries cannot stand this much longer. 

The President has a Cabinet-level 
study group to come up with recommen- 
dations. I do not know what will be 
recommended, but unless the recom- 
mendations give genuine relief to these 
industries, then it will be up to the Con- 
gress to act. 

The foregoing statistics contain varia- 
tions by product, and it is not until they 
are totaled and compiled that the true 
picture is seen of what has happened in 
total since i958. 





Imports Total Exports 
from imports to all 
Japan-Hong} from all countries 
Kong only | countries 
Total, all 6 cate- 
gories: 

Od os in inicio $31, 296,111 |$40, 083, 235 | $13, 663, 962 
IAS ding tp wteaka 36, 724, 796 | 41, 555, 936 13, 226, 743 
ae 65, 190, 108 | 80, 594, 091 15, 656, 332 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 

The Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has kept addi- 
tional statistics of imports and exports 
not included in any of the preceding 
calculations. These three classifications 
add corroboration to the startling rise 
of imports, and to the sharp decline of 
U.S. exports in the same categories: 





Total Imports Exports 
Category imports j|from Japan- to all 
from all |Hong Kong) countries 
countries only 
Miscellaneous 
cotton manu- 
factures: 
a $16, 673, 820 | $5, 577, 000 $2, 591, 855 
await 19, 980, 016 6, 255, 000 2,001, 153 
Ss widis am wists 27, 964, 915 7, 064, 000 2, 419, 191 
Other apparel, 
woven: 
0 Se 21, 571, 800 9, 146, 444 638, 221 
Sls conteband, 37, 440,045 | 32, 851, 208 598, 200 
ee 37, 487, 176 | 21, 156, 242 639, 115 
Other apparel, 
knit: 
ear ees. 5, 577,446 | 2, 453, 271 1, 001, 096 
MRD. B kL 6, 986, 229 3, 790, 071 886, 049 
ETT SEER 8, 649,157 | 5, 249, 740 1, 154, 437 





Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
touch briefly on the serious problem fac- 
ing the Wilton and velvet carpet indus- 
try, another segment of our textile 
family. Despite the industry’s efforts to 
make full use of peril point procedures, 
duty rates on Wilton and velvet carpets 
have been reduced from 60 percent to 21 
percent ad valorem over the years. 
Each reduction in tariff rates has re- 
sulted in a sharp increase in imports. 
Strong appeals have been made for im- 
port relief under all provisions of exist- 
ing law including escape clause proce- 
dure and article XXVIII of GATT, but 
relief has been denied. In 1958 when 
imports were coming into the United 
States at a rate of 14 percent, the Tariff 
Commission denied the industry’s appli- 
cation for escape clause relief by a vote 
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of three to two. Since that time im- 
ports have increased to an overwhelming 
level and amounted to 25.5 percent of do- 
mestic shipments in 1960. 

Imports of Wilton and velvet carpets 
have risen from 200,000 square yards be- 
fore World War II to 4,686,000 square 
yards in 1957 to 8,200,000 square yards in 
1960. This represents a 77-percent in- 
crease since 1957 and nearly 400-percent 
increase since 1951. 

Following each reduction in tariffs the 
volume of imports has risen sharply. 
The increased imports have been the di- 
rect result of the low prices at which im- 
ported carpets can be sold in this coun- 
try. The reason for lower prices on 
imported carpets is primarily one of the 
lower labor costs, which apply not only 
to the direct manufacture of carpet but 
to indirect costs, such as building, sup- 
plies, raw materials, transportation 
within the exporting country, taxes, 
fringe benefits, and many other factors 
which are essential in arriving at the 
total cost of manufacturing. 

Neither the Belgian nor Japanese in- 
dustry has made any contribution to 
product development or product styling. 
Both countries are producing the best 
selling styles, colors, and tevtures estab- 
lished by the American industry. This 
is another reason why the effects of the 
import competition have been so perni- 
cious. 

There has been a drastic change in the 
source of imports in the last 2 years. 
Japanese imports have increased from 
548,000 square yards in 1958 to 1,459,000 
square yards in 1959, to an unbelievable 
3,006,000 square yards in 1960. This rise 
of Japan may conservatively be de- 
scribed as remarkable. 

The present volume of imports also 
poses a threat of even more serious in- 
jury in. the future. If imports maintain 
their present level the decline in do- 
mestic industry sales may be so great 
that the Wilton and velvet industry as 
a whole may operate at a loss. 

The only factor limiting imports into 
this country is the capacity of production 
facilities in Belgium and Japan. In 1958 
representatives of the Belgian industry 
announced that they had no plans to in- 
crease production in that country, and 
the Japanese publicly announced in 1958 
that they had voluntarily agreed not 
to increase their productive capacity. 
Yet, within 2 years after these state- 
ments were made, imports—and presum- 
ably plant capacity—have increased 
from Belgium and severalfold from 
Japan. Since there has been no decrease 
in import duties in this period, it is only 
fair to conclude that unless the domestic 
industry is granted immediate relief, 
future increases in imports of the mag- 
nitude of the increase from 1957 to 1960 
will occur in the near future as these 
countries continue to expand their ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, for 
some weeks now, I have periodically 
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taken the privilege of speaking in the 
well of the House of Representatives, at 
regular intervals, trying to call to the 
attention of the people of this country, 
especially the policymakers, the increas- 
ingly sad plight of the textile industry. 
I shall continue this practice. 

I salute the efforts of the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
and the others who have participated 
here. We are all very serious here, for 
the situation is extremely serious. 

Textiles are the lifeblood of certain 
parts of the country. As the textiles dis- 
appear, the number of looms and spin- 
dles, resulting in increased unemploy- 
ment, continues to dwindle. There have 
been no replacements, for unemployment 
plagues this country today, and textile 
unemployment is part of that unemploy- 
ment, a significant part. 

There is, there can be, no justification 
for ignoring the problems of our textile 
industry. There is no justification for 
the encouragement of textile imports, 
and certainly it is obvious that certain 
policymakers of past years encouraged 
textile imports. Who has the right to 
make such decisions and sacrifice Amer- 
ican jobs? I say no one has, and the 
export of American jobs speaks of 
treason, economic treason against the 
working people, the best interests of 
this Nation. 

We of the textile areas find ourselves 
in a peculiar position. Our loyalty to 
this country has never been questioned. 
The sacrifices of the textile people, in 
time of war, in time of peace, is legion 
and commendable. Why, then, should 
the economic welfare of these textile 
people be sacrificed? 

Is this country so indifferent to its 
citizens as to ignore their needs? Is 
our State Department so impotent that 
it cannot devise policies to help our own 
industries? Must we sacrifice industry 
after industry with the thin excuse 
that international policies make it 
necessary? 

Are the fortunes of the textile people 
being sold for a mess of pottage—politi- 
cal expedition—or because we have no 
strong policy for survival? It seems so. 
What friends have we gained? What 
new jobs have been created? How have 
the lost income taxes been. replaced? 
The answer is, they have not. 

May I sum up my remarks by insert- 
ing an article which appeared in the 
Pageland, S.C., Journal of April 3, 1961: 

Tue TEXTILE PLIGHT 

The plight of the textile industry is serious 
enough to warrant the attention of every 
American citizen, particularly those of us in 
this area wherein continuation and growth 
mean so much. The economy of everyone 
in this area is based primarily on textiles. 
Generally speaking, most Americans believe 
in low tariffs and expanded trade with 
foreign nations. 

In the case of the U.S. textile industry this 
has come to be a critical question. The Gov- 
ernment supports the price of cotton, on 
the domestic market, which most of us feel is 
also necessary to our economy, but this has 
in turn forced American textile mills to buy 
U.S. cotton at a higher price than foreign 
mils can buy it. , 

This handicap is being sharpened by the 
latest Government decision to increase the 
support price of cotton this year. 
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Not only does the U.S. textile industry op- 
erate under the handicap of having to pay 
more for cotton; the domestic textile in- 
dustry must pay higher wages than foreign 
competitors and the current session of our 
Congress may very well boost this figure ap- 
preciably. This is making it harder and hard- 
er for the domestic textile industry to com- 
pete on the American market and the result 
is that foreign textiles have been getting 
more and more of the U.S. market. The 
situation has now become so acute that 
many textile representatives are saying they 
will close down if relief is not granted. This 
threatens to put many American workers 
out of work. 

Because of the critical nature of the prob- 
lems, the President has appointed a special 
committee to investigate the plight of the 
domestic textile industry and recommend a 
remedy. Special committees in Congress 
have been formed and have been meeting 
with the President. 

It is a ticklish problem, one of utmost im- 
portance to all of us in this area. May we 
hope that better minds than ours are ap- 
plicd to finding a solution and that these 
men come up with a fitting and proper solu- 
tion for the textile industry. 


Mr. Speaker, we must get relief now, 
otherwise the textile industry will have 
no tomorrow. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the silly will-of-the-wisp 
known as unrestricted and uncontrolled 
foreign aid and the mismanaged Recip- 
rocal Trade Act has just about ruined 
the greatest industry in America—the 
textile industry. Unrealistic and dis- 
interested civil servants have changed 
the hum of the shuttle to the quietude 
of the tomb. 

Henry Grady spoke of the great in- 
dustry and prosperity given our Nation 
by the warp and the woof of the loom. 
Foreign cheap labor and slave working 
conditions have flooded the marts of 
America with cheap textiles and have 
spread unemployment throughout 
America. Mr. Speaker, the patriots of 
labor and industry ask this Congress to 
save their homes, their lives, and their 
prosperity by an immediate and an af- 
firmative action now to save an honor- 
able American industry from ruin and 
destruction—the American textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of American workers in the 
textile industries are the victims of the 
continued failure to take action to con- 
trol the sale of cheap foreign-made im- 
ports. In short, many workers of for- 
mer years are no longer employed—they 
are not workers any more. These ex- 
workers swell the relief rolls in a number 
of our States, necessitating still greater 
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drains on the Federal Treasury to alle- 
viate the difficulties of the unemployed. 
These men and women of the textile 
industry do not want charity and the 
dole. They earnestly desire useful and 
productive work. 

The plight of the textile industry is of 
long duration. It dates from 1946 when 
American aid was used to bolster the 
economies of foreign nations, giving 
those nations new machinery, new tech- 
nical knowledge, and capital to compete 
in the world market. The plan of for- 
eign aid and assistance, at that time, was 
an intelligent and well-conceived plan. 
If wages and taxes in other countries 
had advanced at the same rate or even 
approached the level of American work- 
ers then superior production and man- 
agement techniques would have given 
the United States a fair share of the 
domestic and world market. However, 
wages and taxes in those nations which 
were the recipients of our foreign aid 
are not at American levels, thus, the 
American textile industry has been dras- 
tically handicapped as foreign-made 
goods dominate the world market and 
attract an increasing share of the US. 
market. Between 1946 and 1957 there 
were 717 American textile mills liqui- 
dated. Employment in the industry 
dropped by 325,000 while wages of those 
workers still working trailed all other 
industrial workers. 

In the same 13-year period output per 
man-hour in the American textile in- 
dustry increased. New production and 
management techniques helped stem 
the tidal wave of plant liquidations. Ad- 
vanced merchandising and advertising 
programs were introduced that made 
the American industry still more effi- 
cient. Yet in the years from 1946 to 
1956 profits dropped from a high of 8.2 
percent in 1947 to 1.9 percent in 1957. 
Now, anybody in business knows that 
you cannot buy new machinery or new 
facilities on a profit margin of 1.9 per- 
cent. In an industry of declining profits 
the businessman is not encouraged to 
make new investments. 

What is the situation today? Recent 
hearings in the Congress point to the 
fact that the downward trend in the 
textile industry has not been checked. 
In President Kennedy’s State of Massa- 
chusetts 16 mills—in 1960 alone— 
closed. Since 1957 employment in the 
industry has decreased by another 
85,000 while the average workweek is 
38.2 hours. Profits continue to decline. 

The relationship between the decline 
of the American industry and the rise 
in foreign-made goods is self-evident 
While the American industry has been 
constantly curtailing its output of tex- 
tile goods the American demand for 
these goods has been on the rise. The 
increased demand for textiles has 
largely been supplied by the importa- 
tion of foreign-made goods. Imports of 
cotton yarn—a good measuring stick— 
have jumped from 1 million yards in 
1958 to 14 million yards in 1960. In the 
same 2-year period imports of cotton 
cloth tripled. And here is a figure that 
many should consider: imports of 
American-developed man-made fibers 
have, in 2 years, doubled. Imports of 
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readymade apparel have jumped from 
$138 million to $216 million in those 2 
years. 

The reasons for this are easily discern- 
ible. Foreign producers of textile goods 
pay lower taxes, lower wages, have newer 
equipment, and cheaper raw materials. 
With these advantages and with easy 
access to American markets foreign- 
made textiles are taking an increasingly 
larger share of the U.S. market. They 
are making these advances at the ex- 
pense of American manufacturers and 
working men and women. It is almost 
impossible to estimate the tax loss to 
the U.S. Government. It is a three-way 
tax loss. First, there has been the loss 
of taxes from wages and profits. Sec- 
ond, there has been the drain on the 
Treasury for relief measures. Third, we 
continue the foreign aid policies that 
have brought on the crisis. 

I do not think we have been pursuing 
a wise policy and it is time to take posi- 
tive corrective action to restore or help 
restore an active and vigorous domestic 
textile industry. There are a number of 
proposed solutions to this undoubted 
problem, but it is my belief that the 
only realistic solution to the problem is 
an import quota system imposed on a 
country-by-country basis. 

Our export trade can hardly be hurt 
because all major exporters of textile 
goods are now using the quota method. 
Japan, India, and Portugal, all major 
exporters to the United States, are 
among the 52 nations which bar Ameri- 
can textiles from their lands. 

The problems of the American textile 
manufacturer and American textile 
worker are hard and real. It is now 
time for the Congress to make some hard 
and realistic decisions on the question 
of restricting foreign goods that have 
proved ruinous to our native producers. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this occasion to call 
the attention of the Members of this 
body to the fact that the textile indus- 
try is of tremendous importance to the 
livelihood of the near half million people 
who reside in the Seventh Congressional 
District of the State of Georgia. 

In calling your attention to this fact, 
I ask your indulgence while I remind you 
that in my district is located the world’s 
preeminent concentration of tufted 
textile manufacturers; that some 20,000 
breadwinners are presently employed in 
the manufacture of yarn, thread, and 
various kinds of cloth and that signifi- 
cant numbers of our working force are 
engaged in the manufacture of garments, 
working gloves, and hosiery. 

It is well to note that basic human 
wealth is created by bringing human ef- 
fort to bear upon materials in such a way 
as to produce changes in form, time, or 
place. The basic ways of adding to the 
material wealth of this country are some- 
what more limited than would appear at 
first blush. When one begins to elimi- 
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nate the service trades, the professions, 
and the other occupations which are only 
indirectly akin to the fundamental prob- 
lem of man’s supporting himself from the 
resources provided by nature, then the 
foundation upon which our economy 
rests is seen to become far narrower. 

Since World War II agriculture has 
ceased to be one of the principal sources 
of livelihood in the Piedmont region of 
the Southeastern United States. A 
greater and greater percentage of the 
population can be said to have special- 
ized, and it has become increasingly clear 
that the manufacture of textile goods is 
not only the main support of the econ- 
omy of the region typified by my con- 
gressional district but the people of this 
area simply could not live without it. 

It is my sincere hope that our Presi- 
dent will exercise that great degree of 
authority which has been vested in him 
by Congress to the end that the people 
of the region of the United States which 
I represent will not be made to suffer. 
I entertain the hope that our President 
will look with favor upon my recom- 
mendation and upon the recommenda- 
tion of those who join with me in the 
views herein expressed, that this valu- 
able industry, which has served this 
country so well in time of war, and 
which might well be needed in the 
troublous days ahead, be accorded pro- 
tection from uncontrolled excessive im- 
ports of foreign manufactured textiles. 
I join with my distinguished colleagues 
here today in recommending that the 
President impose immediately a reason- 
able level of quotas by country and by 
category. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am familiar with the prob- 
lems which have been encountered by 
the textile industry in the past. This 
industry has suffered much in recent 
years through increased competition 
from foreign businesses. 

I wish to repeat my past support of 
the protection afforded the textile in- 
dustry by the tariff. Not only do I 
support the present tariff, but I would 
cast my vote for an increased tariff 
rate were it to protect our textile in- 
dustry and, thus, the jobs of many 
thousands of workers. 

Moreover, the escape clause mecha- 
nism which was supported to give protec- 
tion to specific industries which could 
show injury has not functioned as it 
should have. This device ought to 
either be made effective or else elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with my distinguished 
colleague, the dean of the Georgia dele- 
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gation, in alerting the Congress and the 

Executive to one of the gravest problems 

facing the United States today. 

If imports of textiles and other prod- 
ucts from low-wage countries is con- 
tinued on the present scale, the economy 
of this Nation will suffer further and 
possibly irreparable injury. 

This present Congress has already 
found it necessary to pass legislation 
extending unemployment benefits and 
making appropriations for that purpose. 
The Congress has also passed legislation 
to relieve unemployment in distressed 
areas. This, in my opinion, is but the 
beginning if present policies are con- 
tinued. 

I believe that only by imposing re- 
strictions, both by category and by coun- 
try, can we save the textile industry, 
now the third largest industry in 
America. 

Only by earning through production 
and services can the citizens of this 
country support our Government, main- 
tain a strong economy, and provide an 
adequate military defense for our be- 
loved country. We simply cannot pro- 
vide a market for all the products of 
all the world. To continue the present 
policy will, in my opinion, lead to in- 
creased deficit spending, a revival of 
inflation, and a continued economic re- 
cession. 

The textile industry is by far the 
largest industrial employer in my State. 
I sincerely trust and hope that we in 
South Carolina will be permitted to earn 
our own living and share our earnings 
with our Government instead of becom- 
ing dependent on that Government for 
the everyday necessities of life. 

A copy of a resolution passed by the 
legislature of my State in regard to this 
matter follows: 

A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
ENACT REMEDIAL LEGISLATION LIMITING THE 
IMPORTATION OF TEXTILE AND PLYWwooD 
PRODUCTS 
Whereas the importation of cheap and in- 

ferior textile and plywood products from for- 

eign countries is threatening the very exist- 
ence of the textile and plywood industries 
of this Nation; and 

Whereas it is believed by the General As- 
sembly of the State of South Carolina that 
immediate remedial legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States should be enacted 
to protect these industries and their em- 
ployees so that the employees of these in- 
dustries will not join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and find it necessary to receive 
Federal aid in order to maintain a livelihood: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby memorialized 
to enact immediate remedial legislation to 
protect the textile and plywood industries 
from serious damage or complete destruction 
from the importation of cheap foreign textile 
and plywood products; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States. 

State of South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives, Columbia, S.C., March 23, 1961. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and concurred in by the Senate. 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIsHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to address myself for a moment to 
the problem of imports as they affect the 
American wool producers. It will be re- 
called that back in 1957 in a hearing be- 
fore the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
ODM agreed that wool textiles are es- 
sential to our security but said imports 
at that time did not threaten the na- 
tional security. 

But since 1957 the upward surge of 
textiles and apparel imports has mount- 
ed and the problem created has become 
most serious. Let us examine the record 
for a moment. 

The record reveals that imports of 
wool cloth, principal product of the U.S. 
wool textile industry, jumped to an all- 
time record high in 1960, soaring 25 
percent over 1959 as American wool ap- 
parel cloth output dipped about 5 per- 
cent. Other allied imports jumped, as 
evidenced by the fact that wool yarns 
last year were the highest since 1923; 
and wool tops hit a 7-year peak. 

In this connection, it is of interest to 
note the differential in wage rates that 
prevail among the countries from which 
most of our textile imports come, as com- 
pared with our own. Britain, Italy, and 
Japan in 1960 supplied 93 percent of 
wool fabric imports here. Their wage 
rates do not even compare favorably 
with the present $1 minimum wage in 
this country, much less the proposed 
$1.25. It has been pginted out that 
transplanted here intact, foreign mills 
would not be allowed to operate in inter- 
state commerce under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The hourly wage rates in wool textile 
industries in our own and in these com- 
peting countries are as follows: United 
States of America: $1.73; Britain: $0.54; 
Italy: $0.30; and Japan: $0.14. 

Now, let us look at the volume of im- 
ports for a moment. The duty-paid 
value of 1960 wool product imports ex- 
ceeded one-fourth million dollars, and ac- 
counted for 54,270,000 pounds. In terms 
of wool, the 54 million pounds are equal 
to nearly 50 percent of U.S. shorn wool 
output. 

Mr. Speaker, our growers recognize 
that our mills are the only customers for 
domestic wool. It follows that rising 
imports of wool in manufactured form 
hit domestic growers as well as mills and 
apparel plants. Moreover, wool product 
imports run counter to the National 
Wool Act’s aim to increase domestic wool 
production. The Congress passed the 
act “as a measure of national security” 
as well as to promote the economic wel- 
fare. 

It is now recognized that tariffs, as 
applied under present U.S. trade policy, 
are inadequate safeguards. For that 
reason, the American industries believe 
the Government, in the national inter- 
est, should establish textile and apparel 
quotas for each country exporting these 
products to this country, with the quotas 
divided into product categories to pre- 
vent concentration in any particular 
type of goods. 
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Let us strive to keep our textile mills 
open, keep our efficient and trained work- 
ers employed. These people, employed, 
constitute the world’s best customers. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to join with my colleagues here in 
pointing out the serious situation which 
exists because of increasing imports of 
cotton and textile goods. Those who 
preceded me have discussed the details 
in such degree that I shall not repeat the 
figures involved. I would like to point 
out in my own way some of the facts 
pertinent to the issue, which in my opin- 
ion, require action on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years Ameri- 
can cotton producers have been depend- 
ent upon foreign markets as an outlet for 
a large part of their production. At the 
same time, because of the various laws 
which enable American labor to secure 
for itself an increasing share of the con- 
sumer dollar, the high cost of production 
in the United States to the American 
farmer has required price supports. 
These supports are made necessary to 
keep a balance in income between agri- 
culture, industry, and labor. While there 
are some dislocations and considerable 
expense involved, it has at least helped 
to keep balance within the American 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the problems 
which comes from the price support pro- 
gram, made necessary as I have pointed 
out, is the fact that to retain our foreign 
markets we must sell competitively. 
That is, we must offer in world markets 
this cotton which throughout history we 
have sold in foreign markets at a price 
which is competitive with prices abroad. 
Thus, we find that sale of cotton abroad 
has been at a price less than the Ameri- 
can mills can buy it for except for ex- 
port. In years past it was recognized by 
the Congress that while this situation is 
required for a healthy farm economy in 
the cotton growing areas, the Congress 
saw or recognized it could create some 
problems with regard to purchases of 
cotton by foreign mills at lower prices 
and the return of the finished product 
into this country. To protect against 
that situation, the Congress passed sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which permits the President to es- 
tablish quotas or to levy taxes against 
imports to protect American agricultural 
programs. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe I have worked 
as hard to point out the necessity for 
competitive sales of American cotton at 
world prices as any Member of Congress. 
My position as chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Committee gave 
me firsthand knowledge of the situa- 
tion and of the need. I say here, how- 
ever, that it is imperative that govern- 
mental action be taken to protect the 
American textile industry and through 
them the American farmer, to prevent 
import of cotton goods from destroying 
the American textile industry for in that 
process they destroy the domestic mar- 
ket for American cotton, the very situa- 
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tion which could be, and should be, pro- 
tected under section 22. In fact, that is 
the reason for such law. 

Mr. Speaker, this week many people, 
who in past years have believed they 
were free traders, have come to recog- 
nize that if we are to have minimum 
wage laws and laws authorizing labor to 
organize, if we are to have price sup- 
ports, in order to keep balance between 
agriculture and labor, it follows we can- 
not open up this country as a market 
where American agriculture and Ameri- 
can labor will lose as much in quantity 
of production and of work hours as they 
may gain in the domestic wage rates 
and domestic farm support prices. 
Many believe this situation would not be 
as bad as it is if appropriate action were 
taken under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment, because they believe that in this, 
and many other areas, the peril point 
has been reached. 

Others feel that if the present situa- 
tion is allowed to continue, it threatens 
the national security. I agree, while it 
may take several successive steps, but 
anything which tends to destroy the do- 
mestic market for American agricultural 
commodities to any considerable degree 
and which creates unemployment of la- 
bor, and threatens U.S. industry with 
bankruptcy certainly is a threat to our 
domestic prosperity and anything which 
threatens our prosperity is a threat to 
our national security. I have pointed 
these facts out to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Freeman. 

Again, I am glad to join with my many 
colleagues and to add these additional 
thoughts to those which have been so 
well documented and expressed by the 
Members who preceded me, in the hope 
that the Government will take action, 
for the protection of industry, labor, 
agriculture, and, yes, for the mainte- 
nance of the internal strength of the 
Nation. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, the stand- 
ard of living of the worker in the United 
States is, on the average, the envy of 
every working man and woman in the 
world and it is a standard which other 
nations seek to attain. We are zealous 
in maintaining such high standard for 
it inures to the welfare of our Nation 
and, in a practicable way, proves what 
a democracy can do for its inhabitants 
as against the efforts of other forms of 
government. 

To maintain our concept of a decent 
standard of living we enact laws to that 
end and proposals for enactment are 
advanced. Therefore, when we note 
that a major industry in this country, 
which is directly concerned with the 
livelihood and living standards of mil- 
lions of our citizens, is being adversely 
affected by causes within our power to 
control we have not only cause for con- 
cern but reason for action as well. And 
whatever corrective action we take will 
be understood by all nations as just and 
proper for they too seek to protect their 
internal welfare just as we seek to pro- 
tect ours. 
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When we are asked to increase the 
hourly wage rate in order to safeguard 
our standards we should also be ex- 
pected to correct those situations which 
undermine our standards, depress our 
areas of employment, and in general 
wreak havoc in our economy. 

Specifically, I refer to the American 
textile industry which is fighting for its 
very survival. Unless we come to the aid 
of this very important, many faceted, 
and far-reaching industry, we will be 
faced with a complete collapse of a seg- 
ment of our economy which we cannot 
now afford and which we can now avoid. 

From 1947 to 1957, total annual sales 
of all manufactured products in the 
United States increased 112 percent. 
During the same period, sales of textile 
mill products increased only 44 percent, 
and, by the end of 1959 there had been 
a further increase of about 5.6 percent 
in all manufacturing sales yet the tex- 
tile sales went up only 5.4 percent. 

From 1947 through 1957, total employ- 
ment in American textile mills declined 
by about 325,000 or 24 percent. Latest 
data available as of February 1961, 
showed a further drop since 1957 of 
about 75,000 or about 7.5 percent. Over 
the past decade total textile mill employ- 
ment in the United States has been cut 
by about one-third. The largest drop— 
61 percent—occurred in New England. 
In the Middle Atlantic States textile em- 
ployment declined 47 percent. In the 
Midwest and the Far West there were 
declines of 37 percent and 20 percent, re- 
spectively. In the South there has been 
a drop of 14 percent since early 1951. 

From 1947 through 1957, a total of 
710 textile mills were liquidated in the 
United States. Approximately 196,000 
textile jobs were lost as a result. From 
1958 to 1960, an additional 128 mills were 
closed throwing about 33,000 more work- 
ers out of their jobs. 

Against that bleak picture of a once 
thriving industry the impact of textile 
imports portray a very telling story. 
Since 1948, total imports of textile 
manufactures have increased slightly 
more than 900 percent. And since 1958 
there has been an increase of more 
than 100 percent. In the cotton cloth 
and goods manufactured from cotton 
cloth there has been almost a fifteen- 
fold increase since 1948, and an increase 
of 134 percent since 1958. Imports of 
wool cloth and apparel made of wool 
amounted to about 1.7 percent of domes- 
tic production in 1948. By 1960 this had 
increased to 16 percent. In 1948 imports 
of manmade fiber fabrics amounted to 
1.2 percent of domestic production and 
this had increased to 5.4 percent by 1960. 
In 1948 imports of Wilton and velvet 
carpets amounted to about 10 percent of 
domestic production and by 1960 imports 
amounted to almost 26 percent of do- 
mestic production. 

Fabrics that enter in the form of 
made-up goods undersell similar items 
made in this country by wide margins 
which is to indicate that the impact of 
imports is not limited to manufacturers 
of cloth, it spreads to the garment and 
apparel industries and the manmade 
fiber industry as well. 
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The quotations I made are taken from 
the committee print of a supplementary 
report dated March 14, 1961, and made 
by a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce of the other body which 
investigated the problems of the domes- 
tic textile industry. 


There can be no longer, investigation 
disclosed, a standing by and watching 
the slow but steady strangulation of an 
important American industry by the 
overpowering pressure of low-wage im- 
ports. The action to be taken is simple, 
clear, and imperative; it brooks no delay 
and in the national interest this Gov- 
ernment must move swiftly. Therefore 
it is imperative that legislation be en- 
acted to establish textile and apparel 
quotas for each country exporting textile 
products to the United States with 
quotas divided into product categories 
to prevent concentration in any particu- 
lar type of goods. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WiLutiaMs]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my endorsement to the arguments 
made by the previous speakers on this 
subject. So much has been said already 
about conditions as they prevail in the 
textile industry, and the impact of for- 
eign textile imports on the economy of 
our textile manufacturing areas that I 
will not presume here to try to add to 
their convincing arguments. 

I would like to say, however, that while 
the setting of import quotas is, in my 
opinion, absolutely imperative in view 
of the present situation; nevertheless, 
this is another case of our foreign aid 
chickens coming home to roost. 

I would point out that American tax- 
payers’ dollars contributed greatly to 
putting these foreign competitors in 
business; and to a large extent, it is our 
tax money being paid out in foreign aid 
that is subsidizing this competition. 
Until we start applying some common- 
sense in the promulgation of our inter- 
national policies, this problem will con- 
tinue to plague us, not only in the textile 
industries, but in every other segment 
of our economy. 

The time is long overdue when our 
foreign policymakers should be awakened 
to the fact that their primary responsi- 
bility is to the American people, and stop 
trying to subsidize every country on the 
face of the earth at the expense of Amer- 
ican taxpayers. It is time that the State 
Department reverse its unrealistic, ridic- 
ulous and un-American policies of pro- 
moting—with American tax money—the 
economy of foreign countries and give 
some consideration instead to the plight 
of our domestic economy. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to my distinguished col- 
league from Georgia (Mr. Forrester]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the privilege of urging the 
the establishment of quotas on textile 
imports, by country and by category. 

For over 100 years, the textile business 
has been the backbone of industry in the 
congressional district that I have the 
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honor to represent. More than 100 
years ago, Columbus, Ga., was a 
textile center, famed for its products 
and its know-how, and over the years 
has rightfully been referred to as the 
“Lowell” of the South. Columbus is now 
a city of approximately 125,000 people. 
At least one-quarter of that population 
is fed, clothed, and sustained by the la- 
bor of loyal and highly skilled employees 
in the cotton spinning business. Thirty 
and one-half millions of dollars annual 
payroll to textile employees has been 
customary in that city. Probably one- 
tenth of the textile employees in Georgia 
live in and work in that city. There are 
370,000 spindles in that area, but despite 
its fine history, its skilled employees, 
and its admitted know-how, 25 percent 
of those spindles are now idle. The 
effect of this fact upon the economy of 
that city can readily be realized. Prob- 
ably one out of four of this skilled labor 
is without work, and his or her source of 
livelihood is cut off because they have 
not been given a sportsman’s chance to 
compete with foreign competition. The 
textile manufacturers in Columbus and 
in the district I represent can success- 
fully meet any fair competition. Textile 
mills are spread over our district. 

I can say with absolute truth that the 
economic troubles our textile people are 
facing are because Government policies 
are directly responsible for our troubles. 
Since the Government got us into this 
trouble, the Government is the only 
agency that can get us out. Know-how 
helps us, but that know-how has been 
taught by our Government to foreign 
countries free of expense to them. New 
machinery helps, but new machinery 
has been in the foreign aid grabbag, and 
foreign countries have received this 
machinery as outright grants or at ridic- 
ulously low prices, while our people had 
to buy their machinery at inflated 
prices. 

The two-price cotton system, selling 
cotton to foreign countries for one- 
fourth less, plus the low wage scale paid 
foreign labor, has created an unfair 
competition that our people simply can- 
not defeat. 

The chief products manufactured in 
the Third District of Georgia are towels, 
ticking, specialty goods, blue denim, gray 
goods, and so forth. Anyone familiar 
with the articles enumerated knows that 
it is humanly impossible to manufac- 
ture and sell these goods in America at 
the competitive price that foreign goods 
can be, and are being sold in this coun- 
try. I might add that native Ameri- 
cans, with new machines, and with 
American know-how are manufactur- 
ing goods abroad, evading collective 
bargaining and legislative standards in 
this country, and these American manu- 
facturers abroad are seriously crippling 
the business of their more moral com- 
petitors remaining here, paying taxes, 
paying wages, and helping sustain our 
economy. In other words, our loyal 
manufacturers and workers are paying 
taxes to help others put them out of 
business. 

I cannot believe that this Government 
is going to permit this unfortunate 
situation to continue. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join those who are urging 
relief for our textile industry. 

Facts which have been presented this 
afternoon fully support the demand 
that America should have protection 
from the deluge of foreign competition 
in textiles and textile apparel from 
countries where the workers receive but 
a pittance of that paid American work- 
ers. 

The textile and apparel industry is of 
great importance to New England, to 
Massachusetts, and to the district which 
I am privileged to represent. But our 
efforts are not solely on behalf of local 
interest. We believe that in the best 
interest of the country as a whole, a 
solution must be found which will re- 
store health to these great industries, 
prevent the cutback in job opportuni- 
ties in them, and restore job opportuni- 
ties. Unemployment is a national as 
well as a local problem. 

Hard facts and attractive theories 
come into sharper conflicts on the ques- 
tion of the protection of American in- 
dustries than on almost any other sub- 
ject. Most of us favor in general a 
breaking down of international bar- 
riers to trade and intercourse. We want 
a peaceful, friendly world. We want 
trade, not aid. 

Yet when we see American workers 
being forced to walk the streets look- 
ing for work because their industry is 
depressed by imports from low-wage 
countries, we see the other side of the 
picture. 

Others have presented the facts which 
need not be repeated here. They give 
incontrovertible evidence of the deluge 
of imports of textiles and apparel, of the 
loss of jobs in textile manufacturing, 
and of unemployment in our principal 
textile centers. And these unfortunate 
conditions have been rising on an in- 
creasing scale in recent years. 

Textile tariffs have been lowered pur- 
suant to reciprocal trade agreements. 
The common impression that the United 
States is a citadel of protectionism is 
simply no longer true. We have the 
freest trade of any of the larger nations. 

Not only that, but, due to other US. 
policies, foreign competitors can buy 
American cotton at a lower price than 
that charged our own manufacturers. 
Surplus American cotton bought by our 
Government under the price support 
program is sold to foreign competitors 
for about 8 cents a pound less than the 
price to our own domestic manufac- 
turers. 

I favor policies which will remedy 
these unfavorable conditions and pro- 
tect the American worker’s standards of 
living in competition with foreign star- 
vation wages. Emergency action is 
called for under the authority specifi- 
cally vested in the President by the 
Trade Agreements Act. Unless the 
present tendency is promptly reversed, 
quotas must be imposed. 
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This problem has been discussed for 
years, now it is time for action. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. PILcHER]. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate our colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], for bring- 
ing the plight of the textile people to the 
attention of the House and for the work 
that has been done on this committee 
for the past several weeks. I have four 
large cotton mills in my district—one at 
Moultrie, Ga.; one at Albany, Ga.; one 
at Poulan, Ga.; and one at Tifton, Ga. I 
have garment manufacturing plants in 
practically every county in my district, 
and if conditions go on for the next 3 
or 4 years, as they have for the past 2 
or 3 years, I do not believe I will have 
any left. 

I have always supported the recipro- 
cal trade policy, but unless the different 
textile industries, the garment factories, 
the wool people, and all of the garment 
trade get some kind of relief, then I 
have supported reciprocal trade for my 
last time. 

I have another important industry in 
my district, the carpet industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I share the concern 
which has been expressed on the floor 
today pertaining to the overwhelming 
imports of Wilton and velvet carpets. 
Imports of Wilton and velvet carpets 
have long passed a manageable level 
and for the last several years have cre- 
ated grave uncertainties and price de- 
pressing effects on our domestic market. 
If reasonable controls are not imple- 
mented, this entire domestic industry 
will be at the mercy of foreign imports. 
Under the reciprocal trade program, 
tariffs on this industry have been re- 
duced on six different occasions from 
the level of 60 percent ad valorem to 21 
percent. With each tariff reduction 
there has been a substantial rise in im- 
ports. During this same period of time, 
average hourly wage rates for the carpet 
industry have increased from 64.4 cents 
per hour in 1939 to $1.94 per hour in 
1959. Minimum wage legislation, col- 
lective bargaining, higher taxes and 
other Government influences have 
greatly increased the cost of production 
in the United States. 

Imports of Wilton and velvet carpets 
have increased from 200,000 square yards 
prior to World War II to over 8,200,000 
square yards in 1960, representing an 
increase of 19 percent over 1959 and 79 
percent over 1958. 

Belgium and Japan are the chief ex- 
porters to this country. Neither of these 
nations depended on our American mar- 
ket prior to World War II. The Wilton 
and velvet carpet industry of Japan 
obtained its start from orders placed by 
the U.S. forces stationed in Japan after 
World War II. Exports to the United 
States were undertaken with the depar- 
ture of troops beginning in 1955 and 
have grown from 277,000 square yards in 
that year to over 3 million square yards 
in 1960. 

Testimony before the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1958 made by representatives of 
the Belgian industry indicated that there 
were no plans to increase production in 
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that country. Japan publicly announced 
that they had voluntarily agreed not to 
increase their production capacity. 
Within 2 years after these statements 
imports have almost doubled. 

The carpet industry has made strong 
appeals for import relief under all pro- 
visions of existing law but relief has been 
denied. 

Mr. Speaker, severe damage has been 
done to the domestic carpet industry by 
imports and if a control program is not 
implemented, this important industry 
will eventually be destroyed. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imo's consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include certain tables, 
quotations from newspapers, and other 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. JONAS: I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I want to join in the presentation 
today but, because of conflict, I had my 
statement inserted previously in the 
Recorp. I do, however, wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Georgia and 
the gentleman from South Carolina; 
and I am happy to be on the subcom- 
mittee which has been set up to deal 
with this problem. I want to say that 
it is an encouraging development as far 
as we from New England are concerned, 
because we have for a long while been 
a small voice in the wilderness in rela- 
tion to this problem. We are happy to 
have associations with others in‘ this 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, following the remarks 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may 
be inserted in the Recorp a statement 
by the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. May]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentlemen 
from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
at least three reasons why those of us 
who feel that action in this field is im- 
perative should be encouraged. 

First, there is no doubt about the fact 
that the general public is becoming 
aware of the seriousness of the textile 
import situation. It not only affects the 
textile industry, but also many allied 
industries throughout the country; and 
it is apparent that people in every sec- 
tion of the country are becoming aware 
of the problem facing the textile-pro- 
ducing areas, and are insisting that ac- 
tion be taken to correct it. 

The second reason for encouragement 
is the fact that we have a President in 
the White House who is familiar with 
the situation and does not have to be 
instructed or taught. He stated as much 
in the letter he addressed to the Gover- 
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nor of the State of South Carolina, on 
August 31, 1960, when he said that he 
not only was familiar with the problems 
facing the textile industry but also that 
he had supported the creation of the 
Pastore committee of the Senate. 

I wish to quote just one paragraph 
from Senator, now President, Kennedy’s 
letter: 

The outline of such a remedy can be found 
in the report of the Pastore committee. Im- 
ports of textile products, including apparel, 
should be within limits which will not en- 
danger our own existing textile capacity 
and employment, and which will promote 
growth of industry in reasonable relation- 
ship to the expansion of our overall econ- 
omy. 


We are fortunate in having in the 
White House a man who has lived with 
this problem in Massachusetts, and who 
has been familiar with it throughout his 
public life. I believe that he will be in 
position to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to the problem because of his per- 
sonal familiarity with it. 

The third reason we have reason to be 
encouraged is because we have a very 
distinguished gentleman serving as Sec- 
retary of Commerce who comes from my 
own State of North Carolina. Former 
Governor Hodges grew up in and lived 
with the textile industry throughout his 
business career. He is, therefore, per- 
sonally interested and personally famil- 
iar with the problem, and I know we can 
count on his active and sympathetic in- 
terest in solving a vital problem which 
affects the welfare of the entire textile 
industry. 

Secretary Hodges recently made a 
speech in Miami at a meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, from which I would like to quote the 
following: 


As Secretary of Commerce, the agency 
charged by statute with fostering, promoting 
and developing foreign as well as domestic 
commerce, I have a continuing advisory role 
to play in the setting of US. tariffs and 
quctas. Although the basic power to fix 
tariffs belongs to the Congress, the President, 
under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
has certain authority to enter into agree- 
ments with foreign nations to effect changes 
in tariffs which are mutually beneficial to 
both parties. 

We at Commerce participate, along with 
other Federal agencies, in the negotiation 
of tariff changes through GATT, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. But 
the direct responsibility for recommending 
tariff changes under the escape clause, 
which provides aid to industries in distress, 
lies squarely with the Tariff Commission. 


We are fortunate in having a man oc- 
cupy such a key position in our Govern- 
ernment who is so familiar with the 
problem and I am sure he will give it 
sympathetic consideration. 

So I think we are fortunate in these 
three aspects because they give us a rea- 
son to believe this problem is understood 
at the executive level. I have always 
believed that if the problem were under- 
stood by the executive branch of the 
Government some positive relief would 
be provided. Some relief was provided 
in 1957, as a result of efforts extending 
over several years, in which I had the 
privilege and opportunity of participat- 
ing, along with Members of this body 
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and the other body. ‘Those efforts cul- 
minated in the voluntary quota restric- 
tion by Japan, but Japan did not do that 
of her own volition or without plenty 
of encouragement from the United 
States. I think the facts will bear me 
out when I say that the voluntary quota 
agreement by Japan would have taken 
care of this problem had not reduced 
exports of textiles from Japan to the 
United States created a vacuum into 
which other nations in the rest of the 
world moved. The export market to our 
own country that Japan gave up as a 
result of this agreement was absorbed 
by other exporting countries around the 
world. 

So the result has been that Japan 
knocked herself out of a part of the 
American market only to see other na- 
tions that had not previously partici- 
pated substantially in that market move 
in and absorb it, and then proceed to 
expand their textile imports to this 
country in the alarming proportions re- 
counted repeatedly in this discussion 
today. 

There is ground, however, for alarm, 
which I would voice in the time allotted 
me today. It offsets the encouraging 
factors to which I referred. 

I refer now to the action of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture a few weeks ago 
in compounding the injury that is being 
done to the domestic textile industry. 
He not only raised the support price of 
cotton, from 75 to 82 percent of par- 
ity which will have the effect of cost- 
ing the textile mills that use cotton an 
additional 3.75 cents per pound or $18.75 
per bale, but he increased the subsidy 
paid to exporters from 6 to 8.5 cents per 
pound, which has the effect of forcing 
the domestic textile producers to com- 
pete with foreign producers who are giv- 
en an advantage of $42.50 per bale in the 
price they have to pay for the cotton 
that the American people produced and 
helped support by their own tax dollars. 

This action is another reason why 
some remedial steps must be taken be- 
cause, as the President has said with 
reference to other matters, the situation 
is going to get worse instead of better 
unless we are able to obtain relief along 
the lines of the recommendations of the 
Pastore committee. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot prejudge what 
the Cabinet committee may recommend, 
but I join my colleagues who have 
spoken here today in expressing the hope 
that this committee will recommend the 
establishment of quotas by category and 
country, because it has been demon- 
strated time and again that this is the 
only avenue through which the textile 
industry can obtain any reasonable pro- 
tection against what has come to be an 
intolerable competitive position. 

There are many textile businesses in 
my district and North Carolina is in the 
forefront of the textile-producing States. 
I have talked this problem over with 
textile producers, textile workers, rep- 
resentatives of textile unions, and with 
many other people. They all say that 
the textile industry is not asking for 
protection. They insist that the textile 
industry does not want to be put on a 
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Government dole nor does it wish to be 
treated on a depressed area concept. 

They agree that all the textile people 
want is a fair opportunity to compete in 
the domestic market. But is competi- 
tion fair when the Government permits 
unlimited imports of competing products 
manufactured abroad in countries where 
labor, raw material, and other costs are 
substantially lower than they are in the 
United States? I submit that such a 
situation does not amount to fair compe- 
tition and I believe the industry is justi- 
fied in asking that corrective measures 
be taken so that fair competition may 
result. 

I am not going to repeat the argu- 
ments that have been made here today 
or the quotation of statistics bearing 
upon the wage levels that obtain abroad 
in comparison with wage rates in this 
country. The record is replete with 
evidences of this disparity. But, when 
you add to that situation this additional 
disadvantage of giving foreign produc- 
ers of textiles a 25-percent advantage 
in their cost of raw materials produced 
in our own country, you compound the 
injury and compound the problem. All 
that the textile industry is seeking is a 
fair and a reasonable opportunity to 
compete with foreign producers, and if 
they can obtain that opportunity, they 
will pit their skill and their ability 
against the textile producers of any 
other country in the world. 

In 1958 we extended the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for the last time 
since I have been in the Congress. I 
had to vote against the extension of 
that act because I knew that if we pro- 
ceeded to lower already low tariffs still 
lower, disaster would result. I do not 
claim to have any better foresight than 
anybody else, but I have before me a 
transcript of the speech I made on this 
floor on June 10, 1958, in which I pre- 
dicted that exactly this situation would 
result if we extended that agreement 
with authority to further lower textile 
tariffs. Subsequent events have am- 
ply justified the position those of us, 
who were fearful of what might result, 
took in 1958. 

Last year Mr. J. Spencer Love, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
Burlington Industries, stated to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
that unless some relief is provided to 
correct what has become an intolerable 
situation, the result might force the li- 
quidation or oversea movement of the 
U.S. textile industry. In the Washing- 
ton Post for March 1, 1961, Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges was quoted as saying 
that Government programs “are actual- 
ly destroying a basic industry” and 
threaten to put the textile producers 
here “out of business completely.” Un- 
less positive steps are taken to correct 
the situation, the warnings expressed 
during the congressional debate in 1958 
on extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, repeated by Mr. Love 
in 1960 in his statement before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocal Information, and 
made just a few weeks ago by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, may come to pass. 
The tragedy of it is that it will then be 
too late to prevent it. The time to pre- 
vent such a disaster is now. 
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Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as Repre- 
sentative of a wool-producing district in 
the State of Washington, I am in com- 
Plete agreement with statements made 
here today which substantiate the very 
great impact upon the American wool 
industry caused by excessive wool cloth 


The problem certainly is not new, be- 
cause many of us have watched this sit- 
uation become more and more serious in 
recent years until we have the present 
situation in which we find that imports 
of wool cloth have now jumped to an 
all-time record high. Ten years ago, 
woven wool cloth imports, according to 
the Department of Commerce, amounted 
to 18 million square yards. In 1960, 
woven wool cloth imports have sky- 
rocketed to 60 million square yards and 
have soared 25 percent over 1959 im- 
ports of 47 million square yards. 

The problem confronting the industry 
can be simply stated in the following 
figures. Britain, Italy, and Japan in 
1960 supplied 93 percent of wool fabric 
imports. Britain supplied 24 percent, 
Italy 42 percent, and Japan 27 percent. 
The wage rates of these three countries 
are far lower than our present Federal 
minimum wage of $1 per hour, not to 
mention the proposed $1.25 per hour. 
But while hourly wool textile wage rates 
in the United States average $1.73, in 
Britain the average is 54 cents, in Italy 
it is 30 cents, and in Japan it is 14 cents 
per hour. With facts such as these, our 
growers most certainly recognize that 
U.S. mills are the only customers for 
domestic wool, and thus, rising imports 
of wool in manufactured form hit do- 
mestic growers as well as mills and ap- 
parel plants. 

In addition, wool product imports run 
counter to the National Wool Act’s aim 
to increase U.S. wool production. As 
you know, Congress passed the act “as 
a measure of national security” and to 
promote the economic welfare because it 
recognized wool as a strategic commod- 
ity. 

Efficiency of the US. textile and ap- 
parel industries is unchallenged, but it 
is not sufficient to offset vastly lower 
wages and other costs in foreign plants. 
Tariffs, as applied under present US. 
trade policy, are grossly inadequate safe- 
guards. 

It is for these reasons that I join the 
wool industry in my district, State, and 
the Nation in urging that in the national 
interest, we must establish textile and 
apparel quotas for each country export- 
ing these products to the United States, 
with the quotas divided into product 
categories to prevent concentration in 
any particular type of goods. Further, 
the duties on goods within the quotas 
should be sufficient to prevent imports 
from selling in the U.S. market at less 
than cost of production in U.S. plants of 
high efficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the work of the 
special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which has recently 
studied the problems of the domestic 
textile industry. In the committee’s sup- 
plementary report of March 14, 1961, it 
is stated, in part: 

We recommend, therefore, that quotas on 
textile mill products, and on garments and 
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apparel, and on manmade fiber staple, fila- 
ments and filament yarn, be established by 
country and by category of product. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues today in support of 
the positions they are taking in this 
particularly serious matter. As chair- 
man of a new subcommittee to study 
the effect of imports and exports, in the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
this Congress, I want you to know that 
I shall accept gladly any help any Mem- 
bers can give me in order that we may 
come up with some answer to this prob- 
lem which I believe the most serious 
before us today. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Batti]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] for bringing this 
matter before the House. 

The problems that face the textile 
industry are extremely grave, but they 
alone do not give the complete picture. 
The domestic producers of cotton and 
wool, as well as the processors of raw 
material are vitally affected. 

Perhaps we should operate on the 
theme, “America for Americans.” This 
would not be out of step with the admin- 
istration’s pronouncement “Africa for 
the Africans,” spoken by a high official 
of the State Department. 

Some Members in Congress would have 
us believe that there is no interrelation- 
ship of bills, and that each bill is to be 
considered as if no other segment of the 
economy might be affected. This, of 
course, is erroneous when we raise wages, 
increase spending, and inflation runs 
wild, each segment of our economy is 
vitally affected. It would be nice if we 
could operate in a vacuum, but to be- 
lieve this, is nothing more than living 
in a daydream. How does all this affect 
the present import problem? How does 
it affect the producers of wool? How 
does it affect the workingman? The 
answers are relatively simple, and it is 
high time we begin to act. 

In the United States we have the 
highest standard of living known to man. 
Wages are good, production of consum- 
ers products are unexcelled. However, 
by continuing on a program that creates 
unemployment in this country, by allow- 
ing imports to capture the consumer 
dollar, is heading us in a direction that 
bears careful consideration. Are the 
working men and women and the pro- 
ducers of raw material willing to re- 
duce their standard of living in order 
that we may lift the standards in other 
countries? The answer, I believe, is no. 
Sixteen cents per hour may be a good 
wage in Japan. In America it is noth- 
ing. In Japan’s economy the 16 cents 
wage has a fair purchasing power for the 
consumer products that are necessary. 
Now we must ask the question, can we 
compete with the wage scale of Japan or 
any other country that has a standard 
















































of living below our own. The answer. 
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again is “No.” Are you willing to ask 
the people in your district to take a re- 
duction of wages or to give up some of 
the consumer goods that we all consider 
as necessities of life? I am not, for I 
do not believe it is necessary. 

When we consider our economy in the 
light of the necessary teamwork that is 
required between producer, the worker, 
and the consumer, and fully realize we 
all have a great part in the program, for 
it affects the welfare of our country as 
well as our own hometown, it then be- 
comes easy to cooperate and work as a 
team for the good of all. 

No one wants to be an isolationist, and 
certainly no one wants us to go broke, so 
what can we offer as a solution? We can 
protect our workingman and producer 
by providing import quotas on goods that 
flow into this country that are in com- 
petition with American products. I am 
not speaking of prohibitive quotas, but 
certainly competitive ones. We must 
look after our own people. After all, if 
the workingman is out of a job and has 
no money to buy consumer products, and 
no money to pay taxes, how can we 
continue on the foreign aid program to 
build our friends so they can continue 
to provide unfair competition. 

Those of you in the industrial area 
should know that farmers and livestock 
men are being encouraged py the Gov- 
ernment to give up the land and go to 
the city to find work. Yet a week or so 
ago, we passed a distressed areas bill to 
try to provide work for the millions who 
are unemployed. 

Let us face up to our responsibilities 
to the American people. Once we solve 
our problems, we can with the same 
vigor approach the problems of the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dootery]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia for yielding me this time. My 
interest in this matter is based on the 
equities which many of my constituents 
have in mills and in textile manufactur- 
ing businesses. 

One reason, perhaps the major reason 
for the depressed and confused situation 
in the textile field is the conflict in- 
herent in an objective which tries to 
reconcile an expanding economy with 
adequate employment and investment 
opportunities, with an expanding and 
unrestricted import trade. 

I must say that I supported the pro- 
gram which the previous administration 
proposed, but I think the time has come 
for us to reevaluate and restudy the 
whole picture of the impact of imports 
on our domestic economy. Too many 
industries are suffering adversely from 
the traumatic effect of trying to com- 
pete with foreign products produced at 
low labor costs. 
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To take a specific example of a situa- 
tion of how one industry suffers from 
the inequities current today in our trade 
program, let us look at the apparel 
industry. 

The term “apparel” refers, as you 
know, to all forms of men’s, women’s 
and children’s garments, underwear and 
outerwear, including work clothing. The 
apparel industry uses all types of fibers, 
cotton, wool, and manmade fibers, and 
is the largest user of cotton textiles in 
the world. 

The industry employs 1.2 million 
workers. Add to this figure 900,000 per- 
sons employed in the basic textile in- 
dustry, plus the workers in manmade 
fibers and those in other textile products 
lines, and the overall employment ap- 
proximates 4 million persons. This 
segment of 4 million people, which affects 
of course many more people, constitutes 
@ major economic and social problem 
which is aggravated by steadily rising 
imports. 

The apparel industry spreads through 
43 States from coast to coast, with the 
greatest concentration being along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Its operations in- 
clude some thousands of plants employ- 
ing an average of 250 workers each. 
Thirty factories employ more than 1,000 
people each in this industry. 

The apparel industry for the most part 
is located in smaller communities, and 
the factories are the major employers in 
the areas. Their payrolls and purchases 
of local supplies and services are often 
the economic lifeblood of the commu- 
nity. 

By reason of its peculiar nature the 
apparel industry defies automation and 
mechanization. The basic machine is 
the sewing machine. Most labor is hu- 
man labor. There is no device in ex- 
istence or on the drawing boards that 
would put the cut parts of a shirt, slacks, 
or other garment together for stitching. 
This has to be done by hand. The ma- 
chine is only as fast as the operator 
running it. 

The annual payroll for apparel and al- 
lied products is in excess of $3.5 billion. 
The value of apparel industry products 
at factory level is $9.2 billion. 

I might point out that the apparel in- 
dustry does not require heavy expendi- 
tures on capital equipment, because most 
of its capital outlay is for textiles and 
labor. I think it is important however, 
to point out that insofar as profits are 
concerned the apparel industry averages 
1 percent to 1.3 percent profit on sales. 
This is the second lowest profit ratio in 
the Nation. 


STABILITY OF PRICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, reports on February 
28, 1961: 


Continuing the downtrend; average ap- 
parel prices dropped by 1.1 percent from De- 
cember to January and accounted for the 
major share of the decline in the national 
Consumer Price Index. For January 1961 all 
items in the index were at 127.4 (1947-49= 
100). Apparel, except footwear, is at 101.1, 
the lowest figure in the index. 
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IMPORTS 
The import figures for the six major 
apparel imports from Japan and Hong 
Kong only are: 








[In dozens] 
Japan Hong Kong 
ID chibunstiiennewdiminmnn boul 5, 112, 000 3, 176, 000 
ee wen ee ene, oe 5, 217, 000 6, 788, 000 
CSE eee 5, 026, 000 9, 760, 000 





Note that under the voluntary quota 
arrangement with Japan, exports have 
remained stable, while those from Hong 
Kong, without a quota, have soared. 

The dollar value of the same six cate- 
gories of imports from Japan and Hong 
Kong in relation to imports from all 
countries is: 














| Imports 
From Japan- From all 
Hong Kong countries 
only | 
RS ia ceebin aren dabewss $31, 296, 111 $40, 083, 235 
PL, cp pten onto dinda atihdin wna 36, 724, 796 41, 555, 936 
BGs cigiauqn oe guenwbaoocn 


65, 190, 108 80, 594, 091 


THE FUTURE OF IMPORTS 


Taking only a few items at random 
and comparing January 1961 imports 
with imports of the same items for Janu- 
ary 1960 clearly indicate the trend. 


[In dozens] 


January 1960 | January 1961 


bs In- 
crease 
Japan | Hong | Japan | Hong 
Kong Kong 
Dress shirts... ..- 10, 336} 10,931} 7,291) 25,243) 11, 769 
Sport shirts. _....} 25, 574) 16,718) 24,222) 25,106) 7,036 
ousers, walk- 
ing shorts_..._. 1,939} 7,286) 4,250) 11,434) 6, 469 
Playsuits, swim- 
suits, etc. _..... 348 550 180} 1,689 971 
Brassieres__.____- 63, 767} 73, 814 $4, S05)185; 418} 10, 073 
EXPORTS 


The apparel industry has sought every 
possible means to boost its exports. In 
practically all foreign markets Ameri- 
can producers are unable to meet the 
price competition of products from the 
Orient. 

Many nations do not permit U.S. tex- 
tiles or textile products to be shipped into 
their countries. 

Despite these facts the industry has 
managed to keep exports about level for 
1958 and 1959 and showed a slight in- 
crease in 1960. 

Exports to all countries of six major 
categories of cotton apparel only: 
SOS: ews esse at LG $13, 663, 962 
4980s winded -seiiok gities. ds 3) 13, 226, 743 
MOCO bk cen cc ae 15, 656, 332 


These exports will slide sharply in 
1961 because a big share of these ex- 
ports went to Cuba. Now, for reasons 
of national policy, this market is closed 
and exports will reflect this development 
this year. 

The facts of the effect of excessive im- 
ports from low-wage areas are explicit. 

The only equitable remedy, it seems 
to me, is country-by-country, category- 
by-category quotas. This would be fair 
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to American producers, foreign manu- 
facturers who gear production to the 
U.S. market and to the emerging na- 
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tions which are certain to enter the tex- 
tile and textile products fields with the 
U.S. market their primary outlet. 


Analysis of effect of imports, 1958 through 1960 








Direct labor man-hours lost._._..-...----.--------------- 
Direct labor man-days lost_-...........-----.----.--..--- 


Resultant direct labor disemployed ?___........-..-_-..-- 
Resultant indirect labor disemployed 2__..............--- 


rn Oe 


Lost direct labor payroll *..___.--....-..-.--.--.---..--- 
Lost Siditect labor NORTON Fo sine ices s Ghee snee 


Total payroll lost__....._..-..- oti haddie able. 
Wholesale value of imports §...........---......-.--..-.- 
Meuiverent Gaccerio’ see 6.20 oso te. a ok ese 


1958 1959 
Sete el 8, 288, 000 12, 005, 000 
eens 99, 456,000 | 144,060,000 
2532 28, 427, 840 41, 177, 150 
$cc ud 3, 553, 480 5,147, 144 
oer on ve 20, 589 
Ge bl 4. 738 6, 862 
5200} 18, 952 27, 451 
nt od $34,113,408 | $49, 412, 580 
were re) $18,952,000 | $27, 448,000 
otiniel $53, 065, 408 $76, 860, 580 
ae $207, 200, 000 | $00, 125, 000 
Teer 110 














! Assuming 50 weeks per year production at 250 man-days per employees. 


2 Calculated at 1 indirect to 3 direct. 
3 Based on $1.20 per hour 


4 Calculated at $2 per hour or $80 per week or $4,000 per year. 


§ Calculating average domestic wholesale price of $25 per dozen. 


6 Average 250 employees per factory. 


Sufficient relief has not been available 
under provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. Neither the peril point or escape 
clause provides adequate protection for 
the affected industries. It is time that 
something was done to help American in- 
dustry to survive in these very critical 
times. 

As has been pointed out previously by a 
distinguished Member of this body in a 
statement made to the President on 
March 24, the President has the power 
“to take such action, and for such time 
as he deems necessary to adjust the im- 
ports so that such imports shall not im- 
pair the national security.” The Trade 
Act further provides that “the President 
shall recognize the close relationship of 
foreign competition to unemployment 
and loss of skills and investments to the 
national security.” 

The same gentleman further said that 
a healthy textile industry in the United 
States will be an absolute military neces- 
sity in the trying years ahead. Quotas 
by country and by category is the only 
remedy in order to be fair to Japan, for 
example, which volunteered to limit her 
textile exports to the United States, and 
to prevent other friends abroad from 
Overexpanding by expecting unlimited 
exports to the United States. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months I have held that the greatest 
single economic problem to be faced by 
this Congress lies in the subject of 
exports and imports. The current dis- 
cussion is therefore most gratifying. 
However, may I suggest that a limited, 
flexible quota system is not a sufficient 
answer unless there is a firm desire to 
make it work. 

Nowhere, Mr. Speaker, is there a 
more clear definition of the problem 
than in the field of lead and zinc where 
we already have quotas. Our domestic 
mining industry is depressed. We have 
efficient mines. We have manpower to 
operate the mines. We have the neces- 
sary capital and management for profit- 


able operation. But the mines are not 
operating because the market has been. 
flooded by imports of these vital 
products. 

So serious is this matter, that legis- 
lative proposals are even now under com- 
mittee consideration to subsidize do- 
mestic producers. 

We do not allow domestic producers 
even half the market. Late figures show 
that we imported last year, 357,352 short 
tons of lead. Our mine output accord- 
ing to the Interior Department, was only 
243,942 short tons. 

In the case of zinc, we imported 
452,453 tons for consumption in ores and 
120,24 tons in blocks, pigs, and slabs. 
Total domestic mine production of re- 
coverable zinc was 432,442 short tons. 

Now, the gentlemen have spoken of 
relief in textiles. May I tell you what 
kind of relief the lead and zinc industry 
is receiving. In spite of the facts quoted 
on imports, the United States told dele- 
gates to the March 20-24, 1961, world 
conference, that, in spite of the high level 
of U.S. zinc stocks, this country’s import 
quotas are still open to the exporting na- 
tions and act as an escape valve for 
them. Furthermore, the United States 
announced its readiness to barter for 
surplus world stocks of lead to the total 
of another 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot condone 
such magnanimity when it means de- 
struction of our mines, our mills, our 
jobs, our conservation, and our defense. 
We must protest. Only direct, drastic 
action by this body will do the job. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HecHuuer]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to join with my colleagues in ask- 
ing that some action be taken to curb 
imports of textiles, and particularly 
manmade fibers, through mandatory 
quotas on these imports. 

We have in the State of West Vir- 
ginia two large rayon staple fiber plants, 
at Parkersburg and Nitro. Both these 
plants lie within my district, and to- 
gether they produce about 40 percent of 
the country’s total rayon staple output. 
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Already, employment has seriously de- 
élined because of these cheap foreign 
imports. Since February 1956, when the 
present productive capacity of these two 
plants was established, through March 
1961, total employment declined 26 per- 
cent. The bulk of this decline was 
caused directly by import competition. 

Officials of the American Viscose 
Corp., who operate these plants, say 
fiatly that unless some relief is granted, 
further curtailment of production and 
employment will follow. 

Mr. Speaker, recently we passed an 
area redevelopment bill whose purpose 
is to stimulate the economy in areas with 
a high degree of chronic and persistent 
unemployment. The philosophy of the 
area redevelopment bill is based on de- 
veloping new industries in distressed 
areas. 

It simply does not make sense to take 
steps to attract and develop new industry 
if we allow existing industry to be con- 
tinuously threatened with cutbacks and 
failure through foreign imports. 

With production at the Nitro and 
Parkersburg plants already down to 
2,339 from the 1956 figure of 3,157, can 
we expect the area redevelopment bill 
to really do any good in these two areas 
if cheap imports should force employ- 
ment to be cut, say, another 500 workers 
in the next year or so? This decline 
would far offset the number of jobs we 
might realistically expect to create 
through the provisions of this bill in the 
immediate future. 

Therefore, mandatory controls on im- 
ports of manmade textiles is an absolute 
necessity when production is concen- 
trated in areas already experiencing em- 
ployment difficulties. 

When I was teaching political science, 
Mr. Speaker, I used to plead for a free 
flow of international trade. But today, 
in the words of a great President, Grover 
Cleveland, “We face a condition and not 
a theory.” 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope the Cab- 
inet committee will recognize the seri- 
ousness of the problem faced by our econ- 
omy, and that relief will be afforded 
through a system of quota controls to 
protect this vital segment of American 
industry. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad to join with the 
other Members of the Congress today 
who are seriously concerned over the 
plight of the textile and wool industry. 
Wyoming is an agricultural State, and 
for many years we have been one of the 
leading growers of wool. The sheep in- 
dustry in Wyoming is one of our larg- 
est industries, and has contributed a 
great deal to the economy of our State. 
As the years go on, we find the wool- 
growers in a more precarious position 
due to the competition from abroad in 
cheap woolen goods manufactured by 
cheap labor. We find the market for 
our wool completely disappearing and 
we find the economy of our State being 
injured. For a great many years, we 
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have been helping our neighbors over- 
seas and during that time we have seen 
many of our basic industries in this 
country completely destroyed because 
they could not compete with the cheap 
labor and the cheap products which are 
being shipped in. 

I think the time has come when we 
must look first to the protection of our 
own country and our own industries. 
We must keep our own industries safe 
here in this country. I am hoping that 
we will be able to obtain some relief 
in the imposing of some import quotas, 
at least, to protect the textile and wool 
manufacturing industries. I hope that 
it comes from the executive level. I 
hope they realize in the White House 
and in the administration that this is 
a@ serious problem, and that we are 
worthy of help. But, if that is not the 
case, I hope the Congress, in its wisdom 
and in the realization that this is an 
integral part of our economy and must 
be preserved, will take appropriate ac- 
tion to see that help is given. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. AsHMoRE]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, tariffs 
are an old proposition in the world, and 
this country has had a tariff problem 
since the day it became a sovereign na- 
tion. If Iremember correctly, one of the 
first laws passed by Congress was a tariff 
law. But at no time in our history has 
this question been any more vital to the 
future welfare of all our people than it 
is today. 

Under the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, known as GATT, adopted 
in 1947, the freetraders in America and 
throughout the world avowed that all 
trade discriminations would be removed. 
It was heralded as the freetraders’ 
dream, and that is precisely what it 
was—but the United States got the 
dream and the other countries got the 
free trade. Our State Department is 
primarily responsible for this monstros- 
ity. The U.S. representatives at GATT 
have consistently reduced our tariffs, 
made trade concessions, often without 
hearings and without responsible legal 
process, in absolute disregard for the 
interest of American business. More- 
over, they have full authority to, and 
actually do, make decisions that can de- 
stroy an American industry and the jobs 
of all who work init. In fact,GATT has 
openly repudiated or assumed priority 
over any laws or policies of the United 
States, present or future, designed to pre- 
serve our domestic economy from unfair 
competition. After many years of its 
operation, the textile tariffs and other 
trade barriers imposed by foreign coun- 
tries against American goods are on the 
average higher and more restrictive than 
ever before. Most countries discrimi- 
nate against our goods with impunity. 
In the countries of Western Europe, in 
the majority of Latin American countries, 
in practically all the countries of the Far 
East and Middle East, U.S. goods are vir- 
tually embargoed. Export markets of 
any importance where we are permitted 
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a fair competitive position can be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand. 

On the contrary, an exactly opposite 
course has been pursued relative to our 
home market. Up to 1956, American 
textile tariffs had been reduced on the 
average by two-thirds or more, the ac- 
tual reductions at that time ranging 
from 50 to 75 percent. Since 1956, there 
have been additional adjustments and 
tariff reductions. 

All these things are done on a com- 
pletely arbitrary basis, an item-by-item 
basis, a basis of excluding one and allot- 
ting to another. Under a bilateral 
agreement we make a concession to a 
country for a definite advantage which 
both parties can deliver. But experi- 
ence proves relief provisions intended to 
help are of little practical value, because 
the concessions we give are absolute and 
firm, whereas the concessions we get are 
worth no more than a straw in the wind. 
So, in this situation our industries are at 
the mercy of our foreign competitors. 
There is no protection, only giveaway 
and loss, to be achieved through multi- 
lateral trade agreements of any type we 
have seen. It is foolish to believe that 
a U.S. manufacturer, paying US, taxes, 
paying wages that support the American 
worker in his present standard of living, 
can stay in business and the workers 
hold their jobs in competition with Jap- 
anese labor at 10 percent or 15 percent 
of our level, or European labor at a third 
of our figure. It just is not in the cards 
and it is criminally wrong to subject 
Americans to this ordeal. 

Congress should change this multi- 
lateral trade agreement idea and start 
protecting American wages. The Con- 
stitution imposes this responsibility on 
Congress. To do this Congress should 
pass laws either fixing the tariffs or 
granting to the Tariff Commission the 
right to fix them according to standards. 
Congress should write the basic rules 
and laws governing our foreign com- 
merce. Then the Tariff Commission 
should carry out and enforce the law 
just like the Treasury Department su- 
pervises the banks, and like the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner interprets the 
tax laws and collects the taxes. 

It is commonsense and plain logic to 
me that the day Congress legislated a 
minimum wage it automatically assumed 
the moral obligatior to protect the 
American employer and wage earner 
against foreign goods manufactured at 
lower wages. When you say that an 
American employer must pay a specified 
minimum wage you have written the 
death warrant for any American em- 
ployer or for the job of any American 
worker who manufactures goods that 
can be made at much lower labor costs 
in a foreign market. 

It is completely unrealistic to enact 
legislation increasing the minimum wage 
in this country and at the same time 
provide absolutely no protection what- 
ever for the American employer and the 
American laborer from merchandise im- 
ported into this country from low-wage 
countries. None of us would even think 
of reducing our standard of living to 
alien starvation levels, yet we make little 


| 
| 
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or no effort toward protecting ourselves. 
Foreign competition destroys our market 
much quicker than it reduces the cost of 
goods. To sustain our American way of 
life we are compelled to pay wages far 
out of proportion to those paid in any 
other country on the face of the earth. 
In this connection I wish to read a letter 
dated March 25, 1961, signed by Mr. Eu- 
gene E. Stone III, of Greenville, S.C., 
who operates one of the largest apparel 
manufacturing plants in the world. The 
letter is addressed to the Honorable 
Luther Hodges, Secretary of Commerce: 


Dear SECRETARY Hopces: During a recent 
trip to South America with Gov. Ernest 
Hollings, we talked at length about your tak- 
ing over the great job of Secretary of Com- 
merce. It was comforting to know that 
someone with such broad knowledge would 
have the final judgment on the businesses 
of our country that could determine their 
very existence. In rendering your decisions 
we ask only that you treat American busi- 
nesses fairly. 

The first law of nature is survival. This 
applies to any country, any business, any 
person. Survival in business is determined 
by its ability to make a profit. It naturally 
follows that the rules for business should 
be the same for all who play the game, be 
they Americans, Russians, Japanese, or any 
other nationality. 

In the last 27 years, with the help of many 
wonderful associates, our business has grown 
from where we originally employed 5 peo- 
ple to where today our total employment is 
almost 3,500. Imagination, commonsense, 
and energy are the ingredients we have tried 
to use generously in attaining this success. 
By providing the very best buildings for our 
good people to work in, buying only the most 
modern machinery, and using this in the 
most efficient manner, we have consistently 
earned a small profit each year. Apparently 
our customers as well as our employees have 
been happy with our efforts. 

Recently the security of all our employees 
has been jeopardized by the flood of imports 
coming into America from countries that 
pay wages less than one-tenth of what we 
pay here. Although we have the largest 
and finest apparel plant in the world, and 
use every known modern method to produce 
efficiently, we are finding it increasingly 
hard to keep customers from drifting away 
to foreign manufacturers who can give 
values that cannot be duplicated in America. 

Yesterday in Miami the newspapers quoted 
you as saying: “The textile and apparel in- 
dustry must make every effort to raise pro- 
ductivity, modernize equipment, improve 
merchandising and selling methods and pur- 
sue research.” Quick action in some form 
was promised by you to help the industry. 

Stone Manufacturing Co. is, we believe, 
one of the 25 largest apparel manufacturers 
in the United States today. As such we pur- 
chase more than 50 million yards of cloth 
and trimmings each year exclusively from 
American mills. Certainly such volume 
purchases should enable us to get the lowest 
prices obtainable in the American market. 

In round figures our actual cost breakdown 
Per dollar sale is as follows: 





Pee ae eh Se eS es oe $0. 60 
Labor and overhead_-........-------- . 35 
MD oka Js koe des MIDS ES . 03 
bic Mek wacous eke eats .02 

I aca iti atacen elena taint eeaiinel 1.00 


Foreign apparel manufacturers who oper- 
ate in low wage countries are able to pur- 
chase their materials and trimmings at 
prices at least 15 percent lower than we do; 
in many cases much lower. Their labor and 
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overhead is only one-tenth of what American 
apparel manufacturers have to pay. Their 
taxes are also lower. Thus their costs on an 
average should not be more than: 





I: slecicsnichatinceactitatiiiapenentendngs pels anid $0. 51 
Labor and overhead_.........------- . 03 
Es Cadet en eh eee on Od See . 02 
PRGMG | 2 Wein i hens AS oe le 02 

Tots piscine sae. io a. 58 


If we purchase American materials, cut 
and fabricate them for nothing, with no 
overhead, we still could not compete with 
low wage imports. It is therefore not a 
question of raising productivity, modern- 
izing equipment, improving merchandising, 
etc. The only answer until wages through- 
out the entire world become equal is to re- 
strict imports by country and by category. 
Nothing else will do. 

The textile industry, the apparel industry, 
and our customers all eagerly await the de- 
cision from Government on this vital ques- 
tion. If imports are restricted to a normal 
quantity by country and category, these for- 
eign manufacturers will get higher prices for 
the goods they are allowed to bring in and 
they will be happy because they should 
make a larger profit on what they ship us. 
American industry will be pleased because 
we will be able to retain most of our busi- 
ness and our country will prosper through 
increased payrolls. 

Should your decision, Heaven forbid, be 
unfavorable, then you will open the gates 
to a flood of imports the likes of which you 
have never seen. Customers who have been 
afraid to cut loose from long established 
sources here will be forced in order to be 
competitive to buy foreign made goods. 
Manufacturers overseas will expand their 
plants and our apparel industry will even- 
tually be entirely eliminated. Relocation 
will be our only chance for survival. The 
same thing will also happen to our entire 
textile industry. One out of every eight 
employees in the United States will lose 
their jobs. You must not let this happen. 

Our future is in your hands and we urge 
your prayerful and sincere consideration. 


Within 27 years of operation Mr. 
Stone has amassed a fortune, and he 
has done so by mass production meth- 
ods on modern equipment and employ- 
ing the finest research and selling meth- 
ods. If he had not done so, he could 
not have risen to the top in this day 
of small profits and close competition. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that 
Stone Manufacturing Co. has purchased 
all of its cloth and trimmings exclu- 
sively from American mills. If he was 
in the business for profit only he could 
purchase goods much cheaper manu- 
factured in some foreign country like 
Japan, India, or Hong Kong. Condi- 
tions are now such that he will be forced 
to change his policy, or move his plants 
overseas and discharge 3,500 American 
employees, or go out of business to avoid 
losses and eventually bankruptcy. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., one of the 
oldest and largest textile manufacturers 
in America, employs more than 34,000 
people. On February 2, 1961, Mr. Robert 
T. Stevens, president of the company, 
advised the Textile Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that each one of those 
jobs is in jeopardy. 

Mr. Stevens also told the committee 
that in spite of the tremendous increase 
of textile imports during the immediate 
past 2 years his company had struggled 
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diligently to keep all workmen fully 
employed. He further stated: 


We did a reasonably successful job in this 
regard until several months ago. Then the 
roof fell in. 

The collapse which the industry had been 
predicting to our government for several 
years arrived with a bang. We had to cut 
out almost all overtime. Most of our plants 
had to go on greatly reduced operating 
schedules. Even so, industry inventories 
have gone up. Market prices have gone down 
drastically under the weight of these un- 
wanted and unneeded imports. The result 
is that textile earnings are now in a rapid 
downward spiral. Expenses are being cut. 
Forward planning is being curtailed. It is 
increasingly difficult to maintain adequate 
research. Capital expenditures are going 
down. 

What does all this mean? It means more 
textile plants are going out of business. It 
means more textile workers will be out of 
jobs. It means the purchasing power of the 
remaining textile workers will be further cur- 
tailed. It means the export of American 
jobs goes on at an accelerated pace. With 
5,400,000 American workers already unem- 
ployed, is this the best that can be done 
for our 2 million excellent workers in the 
combined textile and apparel industries of 
the United States? Must their earnings con- 
tinue to be reduced? I, for one, do not sub- 
scribe to that. I think it is all wrong. 

I am not against foreign trade. I recog- 
nize that it is both necessary and desirable 
as an instrument of foreign policy. I also 
recognize that we, as a nation, must pay 
a high price for our survival and the sur- 
vival of the free world in this nuclear age. 
Speaking again for our company, we are 
ready to pay our share of that price. As 
good citizens we do not complain about that. 

But what we do complain about is that 
the textile and apparel industries, as of 
today, are being called upon to pay a dis- 
proportionate share of that high price in 
terms of unrestricted imports. This is not 
in accord with the fundamental American 
desire for fairplay. Let our industry pay its 
full share but don’t ask textile employees 
to bear far more than their fair share. 

We do not make it a practice of asking 
the Government to settle our problems. 
However, in this case, the import situation 
is obviously beyond our ability to correct. 


And let me add, of course, the Ameri- 
can textile industry cannot control this 
vicious monster that is about to devour 
it, because the monster is of the Govern- 
ment’s own making. The deplorable 
condition that faces us today was cre- 
ated by the trade and tariff policy of 
the United States, as administered by 
GATT. 

Therefore, since all relief of any con- 
sequence under the peril point or escape 
clause of the Reciprocal Trade Act has 
been consistently refused by the Tariff 
Commission and the Chief Executive, the 
only hope is for legislation that would 
return the tariff and trade policies of 
this country back to Congress, or quotas 
by category and country. 

Inasmuch as quota limitations have 
been recommended by the Pastore com- 
mittee of the other body of Congress aft- 
er months of study, research, and con- 
sideration, plus the fact that this method 
will provide the most expeditious relief, 
I urge Secretary of Commerce Hodges 
and other members of his Cabinet-level 
Special Textile Committee to recommend 
that President Kennedy immediately 
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impose reasonable import quotas on all 
textiles by country and by category. 

It is imperative that this action be 
taken now while Congress ponders the 
overall problem of reclaiming the control 
of our trade and tariff policies in general. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kerry]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the remarks 
of my distinguished colleagues who are 
expressing their concern for our coun- 
try’s garment and textile industries. 

Representing as I do the city of New 
Bedford, a portion of Fall River and the 
towns of Plymouth and Kingston, I join 
with them in their plea that the execu- 
tive branch of our Government take ac- 
tion to implement the recommendations 
of the Pastore report. 

The Senator from Rhode Island and 
his subcommittee have done an excellent 
job in their study of the problem. Their 
recommendations are reasonable and, if 
followed, will guarantee this Nation’s 
ability to manufacture the fibers, weave 
the cloth, and make the clothing which 
are so essential to the economy in both 
peace and war. 

The report of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce did 
not deal with an allied problem—that of 
cordage. This industry is a first cousin 
to textiles. It has suffered for a long 
time from the fate which is now the con- 
cern of this Congress. They too have 
been denied relief by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Their only recourse now is to seek 
assistance from the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

May I suggest to my colleagues that, 
for the welfare of these two vital seg- 
ments of our economy, we unite in pre- 
senting our case to preserve not only the 
jobs of the men and women involved, 
but to maintain also the ability of these 
industries to carry out their essential 
roles in the event of a national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States and especially New England have 
been hard hit, in recent years, by a con- 
tinuing deterioration in the textile in- 
dustry. Because of shutdowns and cut- 
backs in our New England textile indus- 
try communities and many homes have 
been seriously affected. In those in- 
stances where the affected wage earner 
has spent most of his adult life working 
in the textile industry reemployment in a 
new field is exceedingly difficult and in 
many instances cannot be accomplished. 
As a result, large numbers of senior em- 
ployees are unemployable. 

In addition to the incentives offered to 
the textile industry by other States which 
has resulted in considerable migration, 
and a tremendous increase in the use of 
synthetics, one of the important forces 
adversely influencing the textile industry 
has been the importation of goods from 
low wage countries. Cotton cloth im- 
ports during the 1958-60 period show an 
increase of approximately 175 percent 
while imports of cotton yarn for the 
same period are up almost 1,500 percent. 
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The 1960’s have been called a decade 
of decisions for the United States. We 
must soon decide how we are going to 
save some of our basic industries—indus- 
tries vital to our economy and essential 
to our security—or we must be prepared 
to. accept the responsibility for their de- 
mise. 


The flow of foreign imports is critical 
to many of our industries. American 
business and labor are looking to this ad- 
ministration and Congress for the leader- 
ship and direction that is needed. We 
dare not postpone the hour of decision. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WHALLEY]. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleagues on the import problem. 

Import competition has contributed 
substantially to loss of markets and em- 
ployment in textiles, fibers, apparel, 
steel products, coal substitutes, and so 
forth. I urgently recommend the im- 
position of quotas as an effective yet 
flexible adjustment of imports in that 
growing American economy we must 
maintain in order to continue our leader- 
ship among the free nations of the world. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
perative that our Government act swift- 
ly to restrain the unlimited influx of 
foreign textiles into the United States. 
This flood of imports threatens disaster 
for our domestic cotton textile industry. 
Unless brought within bounds, it will 
cause great misery for the workers in 
this industry. 

The manufacture of cotton goods is 
one of the really great industries of this 
country. The welfare and security of 
the Nation requires an immediate solu- 
tion to this problem. 

Our cotton textile mills employ 900,000 
workers. The jobs of these workers, as 
well as the investments in hundreds of 
mills scattered throughout the country, 
are at stake. 

The threat to this industry is of par- 
ticular concern to my State of North 
Carolina. Of the 19,795,000 cotton 
spindles in place in the United States, 
5,706,000 are in North Carolina. That 
is more than one-fourth of our total tex- 
tile capacity. 

Foreign mills, under our raw cotton 
export subsidy, now can buy American 
cotton $30 a bale cheaper than our own 
mills must pay for the same cotton. 
Beginning August 1, the foreign mills 
will have a $42.50 a bale advantage over 
our domestic mills, because of an in- 
crease in the raw cotton export subsidy. 

This fact, combined with cheap labor 
costs abroad, has created a situation 
where our own textile industry cannot 
survive without positive protection 
through the limitation of imports of 
cotton goods from abroad. 

And let me emphasize here that the 
great volume of the textiles flowing 
from abroad is produced by labor on 
pay scales so low they would be illegal 
in the United States. 

It would be madness to stand idly by 
and permit a great industry, so impor- 
tant to this Nation, to be destroyed. 

On February 22, immediately after 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man, announced the 1961 price support 
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for cotton and an increase in the export 
subsidy, I called upon him and per- 
sonally urged that the Government use 
every available authority to protect the 
domestic textile mills against the de- 
moralization of our fabric markets. 

I commended Mr. Freeman on setting 
the 1961 cotton price support at 82 per- 
cent of parity, under the new parity base, 
instead of letting the price drop this 
year to 70 percent of parity under the 
program initiated by his predecessor, 
Mr. Benson. 

I told him that I was happy that he 
had taken the well-being of farmers into 
account, and that I had hoped the price 
of cotton could be even higher. At the 
same time, I emphasized to him that 
the higher domestic cotton price and 
the increase in the export subsidy would 
intensify the disadvantage of our domes- 
tic cotton textile industry in competing 
with foreign mills in our own cotton 
goods markets. 

It is my hope that we can continue to 
increase the price of cotton in the years 
ahead, until we have a stabilized price 
that reflects a more prosperous earning 
position for farmers. To do this we 
must simultaneously find a way to pre- 
vent the destruction of our textile in- 
dustry by imports of cheap fabrics. 

There is now no limit on the amount 
of textiles these foreign mills, with this 
tremendous advantage over American 
mills, may ship into the United States 
to undersell our domestic industry and 
to demoralize the total price structure 
for cotton goods in our country. 

It is important not only to the textile 
industry but also to cotton producers, 
to cotton textile labor and to the total 
economy of the Nation that some ac- 
tion be taken to rectify this situation. 

The cotton industry sought last year 
to stabilize the situation through an 
action under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. This section 22 
gives the President the authority to pro- 
tect all agricultural programs from im- 
ports which would tend to impair the 
efficient operation of such programs. 
This remedy was rejected in the previous 
national administration. 

I urged then, and I urge now, that our 
Government take every step possible to 
protect the domestic industry’s markets. 

The domestic cotton textile industry 
is the cotton farmer’s best market. A 
healthy domestic industry is essential 
to the best interests of our cotton 
farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, we now have a new Presi- 
dent and a new administration, and we 
are placing our confidence in a new and 
sympathetic consideration of this prob- 
lem. I have talked privately with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and have joined 
many of you here in conversations with 
the President, and I am hopeful that 
we may get action soon. 

We must have some system of quotas 
to bring sense and equity into this mat- 
ter. I know President Kennedy under- 
stands the problem, and I believe that 
he will deal with it effectively. 

If the President concludes that he is 
not justified in using the authority 
granted to him in other laws and finds 
that the authority contained in section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
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not adequate, I hope he will advise us 
promptly, and I shall be glad to initiate 
legislation conferring upon him such au- 
thority as might be needed. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to correct the erroneous impression that 
the great flood of imports is coming from 
Japan. I point out to the House that 
Japan, which is our best customer for 
raw cotton, imposed upon itself a volun- 
tary restraint on the shipment of cot- 
ton goods to the United States, and 
Japan has abided by that voluntary 
quota. The flood of goods is coming 
from such places as Hong Kong and some 
other areas. 

Mr.FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] and all others who have ex- 
pressed grave concern over the present 
plight of the textile industry. The sub- 
ject has been discussed very thoroughly 
and competently. I can add little to 
what has been said except for the pur- 
pose of emphasis. 

The gravity of the textile import prob- 
lem is clearly shown by the statistics 
which have been given here today. As 
has been pointed out, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that foreign manu- 
facturers have the tremendous advan- 
tage of cheap labor and lower costs, 
while, at the same time, they are 
able to buy cotton, including US. 
growths, at prices far below what Amer- 
ican mills must pay. In addition, many 
different subsidy devices are being used 
by countries abroad to circumvent our 
tax. The situation is made more serious 
by the fact that through the ICA and 
other national and international finan- 
cial agencies, America is financing the 
construction of foreign mills which will 
compete with our own established tex- 
tile manufacturers. 

Dun’s Review recently completed a 
survey of the effects of imports on our 
economy. Both the members of their 
presidents’ panel, representing 175 of the 
Nation’s leading companies—and a ran- 
dom selection of 300 small manufactur- 
ers—expect more serious competition 
from foreign imports in the next 5 years. 
The regretful fact is that close to 40 per- 
cent of the presidents of the large corpo- 
rations on the panel reported that they 
plan to launch more foreign operations 
such as licensing arrangements, new 
plants, and expanded facilities abroad, 
joint operations with oversea manufac- 
turers, and purchase of foreign concerns. 
This means more import competition 
and the export of jobs from America. 

Many compelling reasons have already 
been given as to why appropriate and 
proper action must be taken soon by 
the President—through the Tariff Com- 
mission and other cooperating agen- 
cies—by the Congress, or by both, if the 
Swelling tide of textile imports which 
threatens to wreck our domestic textile 
industry and upset our cotton price sup- 
port program is to be arrested. 

I believe strongly in an expanding 
and healthy world trade. I have sup- 
ported legislation providing for recipro- 
cal trade between the nations of the 
world and amendments thereto designed 
to enable the President to take the neces- 
sary action to protect our domestic in- 
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dustries, including especially the textile 
industry, which is such a substantial 
part of the lifeblood of our economic 
existence in North Carolina and other 
sections of the Nation. I want to con- 
tinue to support appropriate and proper 
legislation on this subject, but I want 
to see true reciprocity—not a one-way 
street leading to a dead and dangerous 
end for our textile and other hard- 
pressed domestic industries and their 
employees. 

While on this subject, I want to make 
a few brief comments about manmade 
fibers. Representatives of this industry 
were not heard prior to the initial Pas- 
tore special subcommittee report, but 
at a recent hearing before the Pastore 
subcommittee of the Senate, it was es- 
tablished that this industry is charac- 
terized by higher research budgets and 
a very high capital investment per work- 
er. Manmade fibers account for 27 per- 
cent of all fibers consumed in domestic 
textile operations. This domestic in- 
dustry consists of 85 plants, located in 
55 communities throughout 20 States. 
Of the 85 plants, 75 percent are in com- 
munities with less than 40,000 popula- 
tion. This industry represents an in- 
vestment in plants and equipment of 
$1.9 billion, employing approximately 
65,000 workers, as compared with the 
411 plants located in 41 foreign coun- 
tries, whose 1.6-billion-pound excess ca- 
pacity is nearly equal to the total US. 
consumption of such fibers. This indus- 
try, scattered throughout the South, 
along the Atlantic seaboard, in the New 
England area, and in the Central States 
of the Great Lakes region, is also threat- 
ened by increasing foreign imports of 
manmade fibers. One such plant, with 
a substantial financial capital invest- 
ment, is located in my own congressional 
district near Kinston, N.C. It is signifi- 
cant that the greater part of these man- 
made fiber plants have been built in the 
last 15 years, creating new economic 
activity, new employment opportunities, 
and thus adding to the economy of small 
communities. 

The hourly labor costs for production 
workers of the U.S. manmade fiber in- 
dustry average $2.76; in the United 
Kingdom the labor costs are 54 cents to 
$1; in West Germany, 78 cents; in Italy, 
62 cents; and in Japan, 26 cents per 
hour. These labor costs in other coun- 
tries, as compared with our own, speak 
for themselves. 

In 1949, the United States imported 
18 million pounds of manmade fiber. 
This was equal to 1.6 percent of our 
domestic production. In 1960, these im- 
ports totaled 97 million pounds, equal to 
5.1 percent of our domestic production, 
thus representing nearly a 440 percent 
increase in imports over an 1l-year pe- 
riod. These and other significant facts 
relating to the manmade fiber industry 
are set forth in detail in recent hearings 
before the Pastore subcommittee of the 
Senate. 

At this time, I want to join my col- 
leagues here today in support of the 
recommendations of the Pastore sub- 
committee that quotas on textile mill 
products, on garments and apparel, and 
on manmade fiber staple, filaments, and 
filament yarn be established by country 
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and by category of production. Unless 
these recommendations are substantially 
implemented in the near future, more 
and more of our domestic textile indus- 
try will dry up, resulting in increased 
unemployment, and the growth of our 
15-year-old manmade fiber industry 
will be seriously jeopardized. 

I do not believe the goal of world peace 
can or will be achieved by either the sud- 
den or gradual devastation of any do- 
mestic industry in this country—espe- 
cially our age-old textile industry and 
our new manmade fiber industry. It is 
my sincere hope that the new adminis- 
tration will take appropriate and proper 
action immediately in keeping with the 
recommendations made by the Pastore 
subcommittee, and the representative 
group from this body which was recently 
heard by the President. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the position of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] on the problems confronting the 
textile industry. I hope a common- 
sense solution will be found to this threat 
to our textile industry. In the district 
which I am honored to represent we are 
just beginning to develop this industry 
which will contribute greatly to the pros- 
perity of our people. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
textile import problem is one which af- 
fects the agricultural economy of my 
own State of Utah. The raising of sheep 
and the production of wool is one of the 
most important agricultural industries 
in my State. 

Our woolgrowers who have had to 
face competition from raw wool imports 
now face the distressing problem of see- 
ing the capacity of our woolen mills re- 
duced and in some cases liquidated by 
competition from woolen fabrics im- 
ported from countries with low costs of 
production—in some cases such as Japan 
and Italy, extremely low costs of produc- 
tion. If our mills go out of business 
domestic growers have no place to sell 
their wool. 

We certainly are not asking that wool 
fabric imports be barred from entry to 
the United States, but certainly a tariff- 
quota arrangement that will permit our 
own mills to meet this competition is an 
extremely fair solution to the problem 
and one which is badly needed. Other- 
wise the producers of 1% million sheep 
in my own State of Utah will continue 
to find fewer and fewer buyers for their 
wool. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, while the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
was speaking on the effects of textile 
imports into the United States from 
Japan the following item came over the 
news ticker. Let me read it to you: 

WASHINGTON.—A union leader advised 
President Kennedy today that a proposed 
boycott of Japanese cloth used in making 
men’s suits has been canceled. 

The White House said the President was 
extremely gratified to hear of the cancella- 
tion from Jacob S. Potofsky, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Kennedy asked Potofsky’s union to call 
off its threat to stop handling Japanese 
suiting starting May 1 to protest against 
imports of Japanese-made men’s suits. 


I think the statement speaks for itself. 
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Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia and endorse 
his views and comments concerning the 
critical economic problem which now 
confronts our domestic textile industry 
due to the increase of foreign textile im- 
ports from low-wage countries. 

In the firm belief that this problem 
has developed into serious proportions, I 
addressed the following letter on March 
23, 1961, to the Honorable Luther H. 
Hodges, Chairman of the President’s 
Textile Advisory Committee: 

I respectfully recommend and urge that 
import quotas on textiles be established by 
country and by category and that the same 
be limited in such a way as to relieve the 
serious and critical economic problem that 
exists in the textile areas. 

The fantastic increase of foreign textile 
imports from low-wage countries is indeed 
alarming to all thoughtful persons. 

Imports of cotton goods increased 64 per- 
cent during 1960. For the first time since 
the Government started keeping cotton 
statistics, imports of cotton goods exceeded 

. Last year imports were the equiva- 
lent of 566,000 bales of raw cotton, while 

were the equivalent of only 522,000 
bales, This alarming increase of unfair im- 
ports has created an intolerable situation 
in the textile industry and among its mil- 
lions of emp oyees. 

The employment of production workers in 
our textile industry in January of this year 
dropped to the lowest level on record. The 
average weekly hours dropped to 37.8 from 
40.3 and thus many textile workers have be- 
come unemployed or placed on such short 
hours that they cannot adequately support 
themselves and families, all on account of 
these foreign competitors who are enjoying 
full employment and who are not harassed by 
the restrictions of Government as to hours, 
wages and working conditions. 

In conclusion, it is my sincere hope that 
your Committee will act firmly and positively 
in this matter in line with the request con- 
tained in the first paragraph of this letter 
and that you will also act expeditiously. 


Secretary Hodges has assured me that 
his Committee has under advisement a 
report from its subcommittee which 
made a study of the domestic textile 
industry and its problems. I earnestly 
hope that when the President acts on 
the Committee’s report, he will direct 
that a plan be put into effect which will 
result in the imposition of a reasonable 
level of quotas by country and by cate- 
gory, to the end that this very real and 
serious problem may be solved in the 
public interest. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
Members of Congress from the textile- 
manufacturing States are extremely in- 
terested in having quotas placed on 
imported textiles and wearing apparel 
imported to this country in direct com- 
petition with our own textile manufac- 
turers from low-wage-labor countries. 

We are, also, experiencing great diffi- 
culty in my section of the country in 
keeping our plywood manufacturers sol- 
vent since such a great percentage of 
plywood is being shipped in from Japan 
and other cheap-labor countries. 

We were all delighted to see that the 
President had appointed a high-level 
committee to study the textile situation, 
and we are hopeful that it will recom- 
mend that quotas be placed on textiles 
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and other commodities being shipped 
into this country from cheap-labor 
countries. 

We all, of course, are interested in 
our good-neighbor policy; however, this 
should not work a hardship on industries 
of this country who are paying a major- 
ity of the taxes to operate our Federal 
Government at the present time. 

I take great pleasure in enclosing a 
statement made by Robert T. Stevens, 
president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
Cirectly on this subject. I also enclose 
a resolution adopted by the Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. STEVENS, PRESIDENT, 
7. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., NEw Yorks, N.Y., 
BEFORE THE TEXTILE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
ForEIGN COMMERCE, FreBruary 6, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Robert T. Stevens. 
I am president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
manufacturers and distributors of textile 
fabrics. Our plants are l.cated in New Eng- 
land and the Southeast. We do not use or 
distribute any foreign fabrics. We have 
more than 34,000 employees on our payroll. 
Their jobs are in jeopardy. Their pay en- 
velopes are not full. In fact, those pay 
envelopes contain about 20 percent fewer 
dollars than they did a year ago. Construc- 
tive action is desperately needed now. 

Thus, I was pleased to receive your invi- 
tation to appear before you at this hearing. 
I am deeply appreciative of the wide ranging 
efforts you have made to seek out the facts 
in the textile industry and to make recom- 
mendations for action based upon those 
facts. Your report to the Senate of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1959, was a model of fact reporting 
and was farsighted in its proposed solution 
of the critical textile import problem. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that most of 
the subcommittee’s recommendations were 
not acted upon. Two years have now been 
lost with resultant further serious industry 
deterioration and loss of American jobs. 
During that 2 years, imports of textile prod- 
ucts from cheap-wage foreign countries have 
skyrocketed. For the year just ended, over 
a billion yards in cotton textile products 
entered the American market. This is an 
increase of nearly 214 times in the 2 years 
since your report was issued. In addition, 
during that period, imports of wool and 
manmade fiber fabrics also increased sub- 
stantially. Practically all of these imports 
were unneeded. If the facts of 2 years ago 
were a source of concern then, the facts of 
today are truly devastating now. 

In coming before you today, I do so as an 
individual American businessman. I do 
not represent any group or organization. I 
speak only for the Stevens company and 
the folks who make it up. We have strug- 
gled very diligently in our company to keep 
our people fully employed in spite of this 
flood of imports. We did a reasonably suc- 
cessful job in this r d until several 
months ago. Then the roof fell in. 

The collapse which the industry had been 
predicting to our Government for several 
years arrived with a bang. We had to cut 
out.almost all overtime. Most of our plants 
had to go on greatly reduced operating 
schedules. Even «0, industry inventories 
have gone up. Market prices have gone 
down drastically under the weight of these 
unwanted and unneeded imports. The re- 
sult is that textile earnings are now in a 
rapid downward spiral. Expenses are be- 
ing cut. Forward planning is being cur- 
tailed. It is increasingly difficult to main- 
tain adequate research. Capital expendi- 
tures are going down. 

What does all this mean? It means more 
textile plants are going out of business. It 
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means more textile workers will be out of 
jobs. It means the purchasing power of the 
remaining textile workers will be further 
curtailed. It means the export of Ameri- 
can jobs goes on at an accelerated pace. 
With 5,400,000 American workers already 
unemployed, is this the best that can be 
done for our 2 million excellent workers in 
the combined textile and apparel industries 
of the United States? Must their earnings 
continue to be reduced? I, for one, do not 
subscribe to that. I think it is all wrong. 

I believe that textile workers in these 
United States have a right to look forward 
with confidence to a higher standard of liy- 
ing. They are not responsible for the im- 
ports which have now caught up with us. 
But they are the ones who feel the burden 
most keenly. So do their families. Like- 
wise, their community and their State. 

Textile wages were raised in 1959 and again 
early in 1960. We would like to continue 
this progress. At this time, however, the 
wage rate is not the only important thing. 
The prime problem is to provide a full week’s 
work with some overtime. The purchasing 
power of textile workers as consumers must 
be restored first. I know of only one way to 
do this. It is to apply sensible controls now 
on these imports of fabrics and apparel, 
regardless of where they originate. 

Gentlemen, your report of 2 years ago 
indicated that the Department of Defense 
ranked textiles second only to steel in terms 
of military essentiality. In our lifetime this 
great industry has played its full part in “the 
arsenal of democracy.” We fervently hope it 
will never be necessary to have to play such 
a part again. But, if this industry is needed 
for the defense and survival of our country, 
it seems clear that we must now stop dis- 
mantling it and, instead, encourage its re- 
turn to a vital role in a dynamic American 
economy. We should be creating new Ameri- 
can textile jobs, not destroying those we 
have. Given a solution to the import prob- 
lem, we can and will, create new jobs. 

Iam not against foreign trade. I recognize 
that it is both necessary and desirable as an 
instrument of foreign policy. I also recog- 
nize that we, as a nation, must pay a high 
price for our survival and the survival of 
the free world in this nuclear age. Speaking 
again for our company, we are ready to pay 
our share of that price. As good citizens we 
do not complain about that. 

But what we do complain about is that 
the textile and apparel industries, as of to- 
day, are being called upon to pay a dispropor- 
tionate share of that high price in terms of 
unrestricted imports. This is not in accord 
with the fundamental American desire for 
fairplay. Let our industry pay its full share 
but don’t ask textile employees to bear far 
more than their fair share. 

Once our proper share of the load is deter- 
mined, then we can plan and build for the 
future with confidence. As it is now, we 
don’t know how much more of the American 
market is going to be handed over to foreign 
producers. Is it any wonder that, with this 
unlimited foreign threat, shares of textile 
companies sell on the stock exchange at 
about half book value? This fact tends to 
foreclose access to the capital market for the 
necessary funds to plan, to research, and to 
build for the future. That access depends on 
earnings. Earnings, as we have seen, have 
been undermined by this unbridled foreign 
competition. 

Two million American textile and apparel 
workers and their families are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of why their security and 
their purchasing power are in danger. They 
are learning more and more about imports. 
They are looking to their Representatives in 
Congress for a solution to this problem. I 
believe that if the right of the American 
worker to look forward to a better standard 
of living is destroyed, the foundation of the 
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American free enterprise system would defi- 
nitely be jeopardized. 

Last week, I visited three of our plants, 
which make a wide variety of textile fabrics. 
I inspected those plants with a critical eye 
from the standpoint of their efficiency and 
productivity, based upon my 40 years in 
this industry. I found the plants which I 
visited to be highly efficient. ‘This efficiency, 
typical of the industry, makes it possible to 
price textile products to the American con- 
suming public at approximately the same 
basic level which existed in the 1947-49 pe- 
riod. What other major industry can say 
that? There is no question that we must 
strive to increase productivity still further. 
When our employees understand the prob- 
lems in this connection they are most cooper- 
ative. They do not mind fair competition 
but they know that much of the foreign 
competition is unfair. 

In spite of these low existing prices of 
textile products, it is increasingly difficult 
to compete with imports. Why should two 
identical garments, for instance, men’s cot- 
ton shirts, one manufactured in the United 
States and the other manufactured in Japan 
or Hong Kong, encounter different laws in 
interstate commerce? Included in the price 
of the American-made shirt are such items 
as manufacturing taxes imposed by Federal, 
State, and local taxing authorities, wage and 
hour laws, health and safety laws and others. 
They apply also to the fabricmaker and his 
suppliers, as well as to the suppliers of but- 
tons, thread, and the boxmaker, too. We 
want to comply with these laws but, of 
course, they are not applicable to the im- 
ports. Is this fair competition? 

In terms of fabric, these imported shirts 
represent 42,853,087 square yards of cotton 
cloth. This is a very small segment of tex- 
tile imports but it represents a lot of Ameri- 
can textile jobs. 

It is easier to speak of goals than to achieve 
them but the textile industry’s goals, and 
surely the goals of our company, include the 
following. Given the proper remedial action 
on the import front, we will be able to 
achieve them: 

1. We want to continue to make the finest, 
most durable, taste- and style-satisfying 
fabrics. 

2. We want expanded employment op- 
portunities along with a stabilized and grow- 
ing economic picture, not only for the textile 
industry, but also for the overall economy 
of the Nation as well. 

Our company is very proud of its long 
history as an example of the American free 
enterprise system. It started in 1813 in a 
very meager way. It has withstood every 
bloom, bust, and war since that time. It has 
beer. our good fortune to grow as the econo- 
my of our country expanded. Two years 
hence, in 1963, we will celebrate our 150th 
anniversary. We have learned to roll with 
the punches and to deal with the various 
business problems which constantly arise. 
We do not make it a practice of asking the 
Government to settle our problems. How- 
ever, in this case, the important situation 
is obviously beyond our ability to correct. 

The facts regarding textile and apparel 
imports are all available as a basis for prompt 
governmental action. Courage will be re- 
quired to act boldly, fearing only the con- 
sequences if we fail to correct the inequities 
which have been forced upon this industry. 
Our national policy in this regard has been 
improvident. We cannot afford a continua- 
tion of these massive textile and apparel im- 
ports unless we are willing to wipe out sub- 
stantially more jobs and seriously impair the 
standard of living of remaining textile and 
garment workers. This, I am sure, we are 
all unwilling to do. 

Like you, I intend to continue to do every- 
thing I possibly can to seek a reasonable and 
prompt solution of this vital national prob- 
lem. I use the word “national” advisedly. 
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What is done in this case, will, in my opinion, 
have an important bearing on where our 
economy may be heading in the future. 

I thank you. 





TEXTILE RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE COMBED 
Yarn SPINNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., MaRCH 
3, 1961 


Whereas the total cotton yarn import for 
1960 was 15,140,680 pounds; and 

Whereas this total cotton yarn import 
has increased from a figure of 837,145 pounds 
in 1958; and 

Whereas the great economic influence of 
the textile industry is felt by every US. 
citizen; and 

Whereas this tremendous cotton yarn im- 
port increase in a large measure has been 
caused by the fact that tariffs on textile im- 
ports into the United States have been reg- 
ularly and drastically reduced under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and that 
foreign textile manufacturers, using cheaper 
cotton and cheap labor have capitalized on 
this advantage and flooded the United States 
with textiles which American manufacturers 
cannot meet in price; and 

Whereas the continued prosperity and 
economic health of the United States, gen- 
erally, the textile industry, and a vital com- 
ponent thereof, the combed yarn spinners 
in particular, all of those employed therein, 
and other thousands of Americans who de- 
pend upon this industry for their livelihood 
are critically and desperately threatened by 
the lack of protection against this unfair 
competition provided by foreign imports; and 

Whereas the recent session of the south- 
ern Governors’ conference at Hot Springs, 
Ark., recognized this problem and its solu- 
tion by its unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion asking our Federal Government to en- 
act protective legislation and to provide all 
possible protection by exercise of the Presi- 
dential powers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association, Inc., herein urge that the 
US. Senators and the US. Representa- 
tives use their influence toward enact- 
ment of legislation so as to establish protec- 
tive tariffs and quotas toward the end that 
thousands of Americans shall not suffer for 
the sake of giving advantage to foreign 
competitors; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded immediately to the President 
of the United States, to all U.S. Senators 
and Representatives and to the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Textiles, of which 
the Honorable Luther H. Hodges, Secretary 
of Commerce, is Chairman. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, in 1954 
the Congress found an ailing sheep in- 
dustry and took a significant step to aid 
it by passing the National Wool Act. 
This act was extended in 1958 and is 
certain to be extended this year as 
well—or perhaps even made permanent. 

However, this act has not solved all 
of the problems of this industry. There 
are still some areas which desperately 
need the attention of the Congress. 

I would like to read several para- 
graphs to you from a letter I received 
recently from the Fremont Livestock 
Marketing Association at St. Anthony, 
Idaho, stating their situation: 

The sheep growers of Fremont County are 
finding it increasingly difficult to continue 
operation with the present cost-price rela- 
tionship. We know that many factors have 
contributed to this situation but we do feel 
that the imports of lamb from foreign 
countries, particularly Australia, in recent 
years, is having disastrous effects on the 
domestic lamb market. 

We depend on lamb sales for 75 percent 
of our sheep income, yet we have been 
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forced to lower and lower prices for our 


And lamb imports are just part of the 
threat posed to our wool industry by 
foreign markets. I understand that 
wool fabric imports today are well over 
10 times as high as they were in 1957 
prior to the reduction in tariff duties 
on these imports. Imports of wool cloth 
in 1960 jumped 25 percent over what 
they were in 1959; wool yarn imports 
are the highest since 1923; imports of 
woven clothing and knit items are at the 
highest levels in at least 40 years. 


It is simply impossible for our woolen 
mills to meet this foreign competition, 
when it is coming from areas where 
wages and production costs are so ex- 
tremely low. 

The three countries which supplied 93 
percent of the wool fabrics imported 
into this country in 1960 are Britain, 
Italy, and Japan. Let us compare their 
hourly wage textile wages with the going 
wage rate in the United States. 

Here our wool textile wage rates aver- 
age $1.73 an hour. Great Britain pays 
$0.54 an hour; Italy, $0.40; and Japan, 
$0.14. This vast difference in wage rates 
indicates the magnitude of foreign com- 
petition which cannot be overcome alone 
by our efficient methods of production in 
this country. 

Iam greatly concerned, because I want 
to see a stable market for the woolgrow- 
ers and manufacturers in the United 
States. In my own State of Idaho if we 
cannot produce wool, then there will be 
many areas of sparse vegetation where 
no other economic use can be made of 
the land. But certainly we cannot grow 
wool if there is no market for it which 
can bring a fair return to the industry. 


It is extremely important that we con- 
tinue to insure markets for our domestic 
wool if for no other reason than to make 
certain that we will have wool products 
for our defense needs in case foreign 
supply lines should be cut off. The Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
has emphatically stated that it considers 
the wool industry an essential part of 
the Nation’s mobilization base. 

I urge the Congress at this time to 
consider the establishment of import 
quotas on textiles as one immediate ef- 
fort to assist in the solution of some of 
the industry’s distressing economic prob- 
lems. 

TEXTILE IMPORT COMPETITION 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, textile 
imports are causing serious concern in 
our country. In 1954 our exports of tex- . 
tile products were $578 million and our 
imports were about $425, or about 73 
percent of exports. In 1960 exports had 
declined to $556 million, but imports had 
risen to $947 million, or about 170 per- 
cent of exports. Total imports rose from 
131 million square yards in 1948 to 1.3 
billion square yards in 1960. 

While imports were increasing phe- 
nomenally, per capita consumption of 
cotton goods declined from 30.9 pounds 
in 1950 to 23.8 pounds in 1960, while wool 
dropped from 4.2 pounds to 3.1 pounds. 
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As a concomitant of this situation, 
with falling consumption and increasing 
imports, our domestic textile industry 
has suffered. Between 1947 and 1960, 
838 textile mills were liquidated in the 
United States. Since 1947 unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry resulting in 
large measure from import competition 
is estimated at 225,000. 

Average hourly earnings in our textile 
industry are about 30 percent under those 
of manufacturing workers in general, yet 
they cannot be increased, because it is 
virtually impossible to compete with im- 
ports. The industries of Japan, Hong 
Kong, Spain, and our other competitors 
are as modern as ours and the wage 
scales are only 10 to 50 percent of ours. 

Textile industry profits have consist- 
ently been lower than the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. In the third 
quarter of 1960, for example, profits 
after taxes were 3 percent below the fig- 
ure for manufacturing as a whole. 

Today our foreign competitors are 
able to purchase cotton at an 8-cent- 
per-pound advantage over our domestic 
textile mills. This constitutes a real 
stumbling block in our attempts to com- 
pete. 

Truly our textile industry faces a di- 
lemma. What can be done to alleviate 
it? 

In my opinion, import quotas by coun- 
try and by category are the logical step 
to take. Such quotas should be flexible 
so that they can be increased as demand 
rises. Great care should be taken in the 
selection of a base year so that all na- 
tions are treated equitably. Such ac- 
tion, while it will create some protest, 
should not disrupt our foreign relations. 
There is worldwide overproduction of 
textiles; perhaps a strong action on our 
part would help to rectify this situa- 
tion. 

Attention should also be focused on 
the two-price system for the purchase 
of cotton. American textile mills would 
find it much easier to compete if for- 
eign textile mills paid the same price as 
they for their raw cotton. 

Other minor actions could be taken 
which would partly alleviate the prob- 
lem. We could encourage the importa- 
tion of products other than textiles from 
some of our competitors. More favor- 
able tax depreciation legislation would 
help to lower domestic costs. New uses 
should be devised for textile products. 
Modernization and research and devel- 
opment should prove of great value. 





TEXTILES ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] is recognized for 120 minutes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that quite a few of the Members have to 
report at the White House tonight at 
10 o’clock in white tie. I hope most of 
the material they wear will be American 
cotton, American wool, or American- 
made fabrics. 

Mr. Speaker, I want at this time to 
pay tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of this Textile Committee which 
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was organized by the House to bring to 
the attention of the Cabinet Committee, 
the President, and the country the crit- 
ical situation, the fix, our industry is in. 
In my estimation the membership of the 
group chose for its leader one of the 
most able, astute and dedicated men in 
the history of our country. Our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Vinson] is indeed Mr. Na- 
tional Defense. It is under section 8 of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, the National 
Security Provisions, that we are making 
this present appeal to the Cabinet Com- 
mittee and to the President. I know, 
therefore, of no one more capable or more 
able to present our cause to the Cabinet, 
to the President, and to the country than 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson] who has devoted more 
than 47 years of his life to service in this 
Congress and has served this Nation as a 
Member of this body through three wars. 
I think he knows the subject of national 
defense. Also, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has 
upon a number of occasions recently 
called to the attention of the country 
the fact that the textile industry is ab- 
solutely vital to the defense of the 
United States, just as vital as electronics, 
aerodynamics, thermodynamics, astro- 
nautics and many of the other sciences 
about which we hear so much today. 

Mr. Speaker, before yielding to some 
of my distinguished colleagues I would 
like to mention one other point in addi- 
tion to the essentiality of the textile in- 
dustry to national security that is not 
a minor point—I rather think it is a 
major point in our deliberations here 
today, in our discussion of this critical 
situation concerning the textile indus- 
try—and that is the unemployment in 
the industry caused by imports. 

How many unemployed textile work- 
ers do we find in Japan today? I under- 
stand there is a shortage of skilled textile 
workers in the land of our great friend 
and ally, Japan. I understand that 
Germany, another great country, is im- 
porting workers from Italy because of a 
shortage of skilled labor. The unem- 
ployment rate in England is not nearly 
so much as ours. Why is it that today, 
while we are considering unemploy- 
ment—and everyone acknowledges it is 
one of the greatest problems confront- 
ing this country—why is it we still per- 
nit imports to come into our Nation, 
imports in a long-established category 
such as textiles? 

May I say again, Mr. Speaker, it is 
just like Brazil’s importing coffee. 

None of these striped-pants boys in the 
State Department would dare get up and 
publicly advocate that Brazil import 
coffee, or that Honduras import bananas, 
or that India import tea, or that Laos 
and Malaya import rubber, or even Cuba 
import sugar. All of the same crowd, 
these same people, get up and advocate 
that Uncle Sam import textiles and ap- 
parel, cotton and wheat. 

I want to say to my distinguished 
friend from Minnesota and my distin- 
guished friend from Montana this—— 

Mr. LANGEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. DORN. Let me say before I 
yield, it is ridiculous, it is asinine; some- 
times I think it is almost subversive for 
people to advocate the importation into 
this country of things we already have in 
surplus. 

Do you know Cordell Hull’s main point 
in originating and advocating reciprocal 
trade? It was to get rid of agricultural 
surpluses. Look at my distinguished 
whip, who is a great friend of mine of 
long standing. Go back and read what 
Cordell Hull told the committee when he 
appeared before it in the hearings ad- 
vocating this great reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. It was to get rid of surplus agri- 
cultural products. 

They talk about cotton. We used to 
export 10 to 12 million bales. Now we 
cannot export any unless we give it away 
or at a very reduced price. Then to bring 
it back into the United States after we 
have given it away is, I think, worse than 
ignorance or stupidity, and I do not like 
those terms, it is almost subversive, par- 
ticularly at a time when we are trying to 
supply the world with necessary com- 
modities in time of war. Textiles, cot- 
ton, manmade fibers, and wool are ex- 
ceedingly essential to the spaceman. 
What does the spaceman have on when 
he goes up there? Can he depend on 
Hong Kong? We are going to have to 
call on the textile industry of the United 
States to properly clothe and equip these 
men who are to defend this country, 
whether they are in B—47’s or whether 
they are in space. 

Look at the situation in Cuba today, 
I will say to my young friend from Idaho, 
look at Cuba, can we depend on Cuba for 
essential commodities? Can we depend 
on Laos for the defense of this country? 
The hard core of the free world is the 
United States of America. How strong 
we are is how strong they are and how 
strong they will be. The textile indus- 
try is just as essential as gunpowder and 
nuclear energy. That is the major plea 
we are making to the Cabinet Committee, 
to the President, to the good judgment 
of our distinguished and able leadership 
in this House and to the thinking citi- 
zens of America. 

We are not asking that Brazil import 
coffee. We hope that these people in our 
own State Department will not ask that 
we import textiles, because it is more 
ridiculous than asking Brazil to import 
coffee. Some people say we are import- 
ing only about 600,000 bales of cotton 
into the United States in the form of 
finished goods. How much coffee would 
it take in Brazil to upset their coffee 
market? Just a few tons. And 600,000 
bales of cotton coming into this country 
in the form of finished goods, from low 
wage countries, is enough to wreck the 
economy of the entire textile industry, 
and that is taking place every day. We 
know what we are talking about in the 
textile area. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very important that 
everybody concerned with the problem of 
imports of textile fibers, textile mill 
products, and apparel understand that 
these groups of products and the indus- 
tries which produce them are economi- 
cally interdependent. Action which di- 
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rectly affects one part will also affect the 
whole. 

At the fiber level, this interdependence 
is illustrated by the fact that manmade 
fibers are very extensively used in blends 
with cotton or wool. One of the re- 
sponses which the textile industry has 
made to competitive pressures from im- 
ports has been the development of new 
fabrics based largely on blends of natural 
and manmade fibers. To some extent, 
also, the basic fibers are competitive with 
each other. A recent study prepared for 
the Department of Commerce finds 
that— 

Variations in cost and availability of raw 
materials will influence both the demand 
for and supply of fabrics made from each 
of the three basic types of fiber. 


The Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has published some 
information which tends to show that a 
downward trend in prices for manmade 
fibers has some effect on prices and con- 
sumption of cotton and wool. 

When abnormal pressures are placed 
on manmade fiber prices, by excessive 
imports for example, the cause and effect 
relationship in prices there spreads over 
into the natural fibers. So far as cotton 
is concerned, the domestic price support 
programs which are vital to the welfare 
of the cotton farmer, cushion cotton 
prices from these influences, but the most 
immediate consequence is reduced con- 
sumption of cotton by textile mills. This 
is true to some extent also with wool. 

The sensitiveness of the textile mill 
industry to depressed fiber prices can 
also be traced to some extent to the 
greatly reduced margins between prices 
and costs which now prevail because of 
the very heavy pressure of fabric im- 
ports on domestic prices. As described 
in the recent study made for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Profs. William 
H. Miernyk and Manuel Zymelman of 
the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research: 

During the past decade, exports of Ameri- 
can textile products have dropped and im- 
ports have increased sharply. Heightened 
competition in the world market and the 
rapid expansion of imports have exerted 
downward pressure on domestic textile prices 
and led to narrow mill margins. 


Mr. Speaker, it may not be completely 
understood by some Members of this 
body that a relatively small percentage 
of imports of textile fibers, fabrics, and 
apparel is all that is required to depress 
market prices all across the board. Pro- 
fessors Miernyk and Zymelman have ad- 
vised the Department of Commerce in 
this regard: 

Although imports amount to a relatively 
Small percentage of the total consumption 
of cotton textiles in the United States, they 
are significant enough, in terms of well- 
known principles of marginal analysis, to 
set prices in domestic markets. 


It is now widely recognized, Mr. Speak- 
er, that imports of manmade fibers, 
textile mill products, and apparel have 
reached such a stage that some action 
to provide a more equitable balance be- 
tween receipts of foreign textiles and 
products and domestic production in the 
US. market is urgent. The other 
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day I was reading portions of a pol- 
icy statement issued by the newly 
formed International Textile & Gar- 
ment Workers’ Federation, as published 
by our own Department of Labor. It was 
Significant to me that this group in- 
cluded in their policy statement the fol- 
lowing: 

The flow of imports into established textile 
and garment producing countries should not 
be at such a rate as to unduly disrupt the 
existing industry or cause major displace- 
ments of workers nor increase the level of 
unemployment in textile regions where the 
numbers are already high. 


Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been 
said here today about the excessive flow 
of imports of textile fibers, mill prod- 
ucts, and apparel into the United States, 
and about the disruption and unemploy- 
ment which this has caused. The Pas- 
tore subcommittee report documents 
these facts. It recommends flexible 
quotas as the only means of regulating 
the rate at which imports can be re- 
ceived into this country without causing 
such disruption as now exists in the 
fiber-textile-apparel industries. The 
manmade fiber portion of this problem 
may not be as fully understood by my 
colleagues in this battle to help the do- 
mestic industry as other parts of the 
story. I believe it would be most help- 
ful to them to have available a concise 
discussion of this part of the problem. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I include in the 
REcorpD at this point in my remarks a 
document entitled “Fact Sheet Concern- 
ing the Man-Made Fiber Part of the 
Textile and Apparel Import Problem”’: 


Fact SHEET CONCERNING THE MANMADE 
FIBER PART OF THE TEXTILE AND APPAREL 
IMPORT PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTION 


The term “manmade fibers” refers to 
textile materials such as rayon, acetate, 
nylon, polyester, acrylic, modacrylic, and 
olefin fibers. Unlike cotton and wool, which 
are produced by nature (with the help of 
cotton farmers and woolgrowers), man- 
made fibers are made by man by chemical 
processing. 

Manmade fibers are made in the form of 
staple fiber (which is fiber cut to lengths 
comparable to cotton or wool) and con- 
tinuous lengths of fiber called filaments and 
filament yarn (the latter is a number of 
filaments twisted together). 

The textile uses of manmade fibers in- 
clude practically all forms of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s apparel, underwear 
and outerwear, including work clothing. 

In home furnishings, fabrics made with 
manmade fibers are used in floor coverings, 
upholstery, draperies, sheets, pillow covers, 
blankets, bedspreads, towels, and other tex- 
tile household articles. 

In the industrial field, fabrics made with 
manmade fibers are used in the seat up- 
holstery, rugs, sidewalls, head linings, slip- 
covers, and the tops of automobiles; in 
passenger car, truck, tractor, and airplane 
tire cord; in hose, conveyor and other belt- 
ing, tents, tarpaulins, filter cloths, electrical 
insulation, fish nets, twine, rope, hawsers, 
reinforcement of plastics, felt for roofing 
material, and many other uses including 
military applications. 

The use of cotton and wool fibers as textile 
materials in clothing and household use 
dates as far back as the ancient Egyptians. 
The United States has had a textile industry 
from its very beginnings. By contrast, man- 
made fiber manufacture has developed in 
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very recent years. Rayon production dates 
from 1910, acetate in the twenties, nylon 
from the late thirties and the newer man- 
made fibers only in the past 10 years. 


THE U.S. MANMADE FIBER INDUSTRY 


Today, manmade fibers are produced in 
the United States in 85 plants, located in 
55 communities, in 20 States. Like much of 
the rest of the textile industry, manmade 
fiber manufacture is a boon to small com- 
munities scattered throughout the South, 
along the Atlantic seaboard, in the New 
England area, and in the central States of 
the Great Lakes region. Of the 85 plants, 
63 are in communities of less than 40,000 
population. 

The greater part of these plants has been 
built in the last 15 years, creating new eco- 
nomic activity, new employment opportuni- 
ties, and bringing new vigor to the communi- 
ties in which they have been constructed. 
They represent an expenditure of $1.9 billion 
for plant and equipment; they currently pro- 
vide employment for more than 64,000 work- 
ers, including 48,500 production workers. 
The annual payroll is in excess of $350 
million. 


THE FOREIGN MANMADE FIBER INDUSTRY 


Because the raw materials used in the 
production of manmade fibers are well dis- 
tributed throughout the world, industries 
for the manufacture of these fibers have 
sprung up literally all over the world. In 
1960, there were at least 411 plants located in 
41 foreign countries in operation with a com- 
bined capacity of more than 5.6 billion 
pounds of fiber per year. Only 3.5 billion 
pounds of manmade fiber are consumed in- 
ternally by these countries; some 2.1 billion 
pounds of capacity is excess to their needs. 
They presently export nearly 900 million 
pounds, leaving 1.2 billion pounds unused.! 
The principal outlet for this idle capacity is 
increased penetration of the U.S. market. 
It is equal to 71 percent of U.S. mill con- 
sumption of manmade fibers. 


PRODUCTION CHARACTERISTICS OF MANMADE 
FIBERS AND COMPARATIVE U.S. AND FOREIGN 
WAGE COSTS 


Manmade fiber manufacture, whether in 
the United States or abroad, requires rela- 
tively high capital investment per worker. 
In the United States this investment is ap- 
proximately equal to nearly $39,000 per pro- 
duction worker. In foreign countries, it is 
less due to the lower cost of machinery and 
of construction under the very much re- 
duced labor costs in both the machinery 
industries and in the building trades in 
those countries. 

In all countries, however, the production 
methods involve essentially continuous 
processing. The nature of the labor re- 
quired in manmade fiber plants is primarily 
that of technicians controlling the process- 
ing steps rather than in the direct applica- 
tion of handicraft skills. 

The hourly labor costs for production 
workers in the U.S. manmade fiber in- 
dustry average $2.76; this compares with 
average hourly labor costs of from 54 cents 
to $1 in the United Kingdom; 78 cents in 
West Germany; 62 cents in Italy; and 26 
centsin Japan. These figures include known 
fringe benefits. 

IMPORTS OF MANMADE FIBERS 

In 1949, the United States imported 18 
million pounds of manmade fiber in the 
form of staple fiber, filaments, yarn, and 
other products. This was equivalent to 1.6 
percent of domestic production of manmade 
fibers. In 1960, imports in these categories 
of manmade fibers totaled 97 million 





1Foreign consumption, capacity, and ex- 
port figures are as of 1959, the latest data 
available. 
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pounds, equal to 5.1 percent of domestic 
production of manmade fibers. This rep- 
resents almost a 440 percent increase in im- 
ports for that period. 

The year 1960 was marked by sharply re- 
duced consumption of manmade fibers be- 
cause of the excessive import competition 
experienced by textile mills and apparel 
plants. Overall this decline was measured 
by a drop in mill consumption of 174 mil- 
lion pounds of manmade fiber, equivalent 
te 10 perrent of domestic shipments in 
1959. In rayon and acetate consumption 
the depressing effect of imports of cloth, 
fabric, and apparel on mill consumption of 
fibers was even more severe. The decline 
amounted to 197.1 million pounds, equiva- 
lent to 17 percent of domestic shipments in 
1959. 

As is true in other areas of textiles, im- 
port competition was more concentrated in 
some product categories of manmade fibers 
than in others. Imports of rayon staple 
fiber, for example, reached 59.1 million 
pounds, equivalent to 19 percent of domes- 
tic production in 1960. Imports of rayon 
staple fiber were even greater in 1959 when 
115.1 million pounds were received, a vol- 
ume equal in that year to 33 percent of do- 
mestic shipments. 

The sudden and prolonged drop in con- 
sumption of rayon staple fiber by a textile 
mill industry beleaguered by imports of 
cloth, fabric, and apparel in 1960 caused the 
drop in imports of rayon staple fiber in 
1960 compared with 1959; but the 1960 im- 
ports, equal to 19 percent of domestic pro- 
duction in a year of depressed activity, had 
as acute an impact on the domestic industry 
as the larger volume .f imports in 1959 
when the pace of textile manufacturing in 
the United States was stronger. Reduc- 
tions in force in the plants of the rayon 
staple fiber producers in 1960 brought the 
work force below 1957 levels by 30 percent, 
and the industry operated at a loss. 


IMPORTS OF MANMADE FIBER FABRICS AND 
APPAREL 


In 1957, imports of manmade fiber fab- 
rics were equivalent to 3.6 million pounds, 
with a foreign invoice value of $7.3 million. 
These increased year by year, so that in 
1960 imports reached 10.6 million pounds of 
fabric, with a foreign invoice value of $14.2 
million. This represents an increase of 194 
percent in quantity, and 95 percent in value. 

Apparel and other manufactures of man- 
made fiber have also been imported in 
sharply increasing amounts. Import data 
are not expressed in pounds, only in dollars 
for this group of articles. In 1957, imports 
were entered at a foreign invoice value of 
$16.5 million. This rose sharply each year, 
reaching $39.2 million in 1960, a 137 percent 
increase over 1957. 


THE POSITION OF THE U.S. MANMADE FIBER 
INDUSTRY IN EXPORT MARKETS 


In 1959, world exports (excluding Com- 
munist Europe) of manmade fibers reached 
949 million pounds. The U.S. industry sup- 
plied only 88 million pounds, or 9 percent of 
free world exports. The European Common 
Market producers exported 502 million 
pounds, equal to 53 percent of the free 
world’s exports. The European Free Trade 
Association countries supplied 247 million 
pounds of exports, equal to 26 percent of 
total free world exports of manmade fibers. 
Japan supplied 65 million pounds, or 7 
percent. 

Japan's industry, re-created largely in the 
1950's, is denied access to many European 
markets; nevertheless, her manmade fiber 
exports jumped from 27.6 million pounds in 
1956 to 65.1 million pounds in 1959, a 136 
percent increase. Her idle capacity, equal 
in 1959 to 750 million pounds, promises a 
continuation of this export trend, with the 
United States the principal export target. 
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THE CONSUMER INTEREST IS SERVED IN MAN- 
MADE FIBER PRICES WITHOUT REGARD TO 
IMPORTS 


Prices of manmade fibers have trended 
constantly downward for the past 10 years. 
The Wholesale Price Index of manmade 
fiber staple, filament, and yarn in 1960 av- 
eraged 94.6 in terms of a 1947-49 base of 100. 
The Wholesale Price Index of all commodi- 
ties in 1960 was 119.6, while the Consumer 
Price Index was 126.5. This price record 
for manmade fibers is sharply contrary to 
the trend of prices for most other commodi- 
ties. 


NATIONAL SECURITY IMPORTANCE OF THE 


MANMADE FIBER INDUSTRY 


The essentiality of the textile and ap- 
parel industries to national security is mani- 
fest. Military requirements and essential 
civilian needs for the imperative necessities 
of clothing, bedding, industrial, maritime, 
and military textile accessories should be 
self-evident. In the event of an emergency, 
the manmade fiber industry represents the 
primary source of textile raw materials. 
Freed from dependence upon the production 
periods of natural fibers, manmade fibers 
alone present the degree of flexibility in sup- 
ply and physical characteristics equal to the 
urgent requirements of an all-out emer- 
gency. Even in a period of military pre- 
paredness short of an emergency, such as 
the current era, manmade fibers are pre- 
scribed in 600 of the 1,800 existing military 
specifications for textile products. 

Even more importantly involved in na- 
tional security than the flexibility of the 
industry’s existing production capacity are 
its extensive research activities. In 1960, the 
domestic manmade-fiber industry expended 
6.5 percent of its sales dollar on research, a 
higher proportion than virtually all other 
U.S. industries. The industry through the 
many research laboratories of its member 
companies is engaged in the development 
of many new fibers, or adaptations of exist- 
ing fibers, to meet specific requirements of 
the military growing out of the exotic dimen- 
sion which missiles and space weaponry have 
introduced into military technology. 

No government can hope to duplicate in 
any government research laboratories the 
fund of scientific information and experi- 
ence being maintained in the research staffs 
and facilities of the U.S. manmade-fiber in- 
dustry. These facilities cannot be main- 
tained at the pitch of readiness for national 
defense applications if the production 
facilities which sustain them are idled or re- 
duced to a state of marginal returns by ex- 
cessive import competition. 

The Soviet Union is conducting a crash 
program in a sustained attempt to catch up 
with the manmade-fiber technology of the 
United States and other Western nations. 
Healthy conditions for the sale of its prod- 
ucts in its own market are indispensable if 
the United States industry is to maintain 
the progress which has placed the Soviet 
Union in her present position of tech- 
nological inferiority in the manmade-fiber 
area. 


The biggest threat to the manmade 
fiber industry is represented by the 
enormous amount of excess capacity 
abroad which is being directed increas- 
ingly to this market. After supplying 
their own consumption, and after sup- 
plying the lion’s share of world exports 
of manmade fibers, the foreign pro- 
ducers still have in existence more than 
1 billion pounds of unused capacity for 
the production of manmade fibers. We 
are the principal outlet for the produc- 
tion of this excess capacity, which is 
equal to 71 percent of the mill consump- 
tion of manmade fibers in this country. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the hearings of the 
Pastore subcommittee investigation there 
is a wealth of material concerning the 
manmade fiber import threat. To my 
mind it is dramatically summed up in 
the following statements which are 
taken from a brief submitted by the 
Manmade Fiber Producers Association 
to the Tariff Commission last summer: 


The United States, with 29.1 percent of 
the world’s productive capacity for man- 
made fibers, has 22.3 percent of the world’s 
excess capacity; imports 24.7 percent of the 
world’s imports (a larger volume than any 
other fiber producing country); exports only 
9.3 percent of the world’s exports of man- 
made fibers and 21.2 percent of the U.S. ca- 
pacity is presently idle. 

The European Economic Community, with 
24.8 percent of the world’s productive capac- 
ity for manmade fibers, supplies 52.9 per- 
cent of the world’s exports; and has excess 
productive capacity equivalent to 19.7 per- 
cent of the U.S. productive capacity. 

The European Free Trade Association, 
with 12.8 percent of the world’s productive 
capacity for manmade fibers, supplies 26.0 
percent of the world’s exports; and has excess 
productive capacity equivalent to 9.5 per- 
cent of the U.S. productive capacity. 

Japan, with 17.8 percent of the world’s 
productive capacity for manmade fibers, 
has 46.1 percent of th» world’s excess capacity 
and has excess capacity equivalent to 32.7 
percent of the U.S. productive capacity. 

If the European Economic Community, the 
European Free Trade Association and Japan 
each exported to the United States the po- 
tential production of the excess capacity of 
each area to increase exports to the United 
States, the idle U.S. capacity would be in- 
creased to 40.9 percent, 30.6 percent and 
53.9 percent, respectively. 

If all three of the principal supplier areas 
exported the production of their aggregate 
excess capacity to the United States, the idle 
U.S. capacity would be increased to 83.1 per- 
cent and the domestic manmade fiber pro- 
ducing industry would be in liquidation. 

The present rates of duty are no barrier 
to imports of manmade fibers from the 
European Economic Community, the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association, or Japan. 

The research of the manmade fiber pro- 
ducing industry is essential to national de- 
fense and can be maintained only if the 
industry is permitted profitable use of its 
present productive capacity. 


Mr. Speaker, it is an incredible fact, 
but nonetheless true, that the State De- 
partment under the previous adminis- 
tration put all of the products of the 
manmade fiber industry, and all of the 
textile mill products and apparel made 
of manmade fiber on the bargaining list 
for possible reductions in duty at the 
GATT tariff negotiations in Geneva 
which are supposed to begin this year. 
This notwithstanding the fact that im- 
ports of manmade fiber have increased 
440 percent since 1949, and in 1960 to- 
taled nearly 100 million pounds. This 
despite the fact that textile mill con- 
sumption of manmade fibers declined 10 
percent in 1960 compared with 1959. 
This in the face of imports of manmade 
fiber fabric in 1960 which were 194 per- 
cent above 1957’s level, and imports of 
manmade fiber apparel which was 137 
percent above 1957’s amount. And Mr. 
Speaker, this industry’s products are 
slated for further tariff cuts notwith- 
standing the fact that the 411 foreign 
plants—outside of the Iron Curtain— 
which compete with our industry for ex- 
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port markets, supply 91 percent of the 
export trade. The United States accounts 
for only 9 percent, while the Common 
Market has 53 percent, the Outer Seven 
has 26 percent, and Japan 7 percent. 
Japan’s exports have increased 136 per- 
cent since 1956. Other nations bar im- 
ports from Japan, so her three-quarter- 
billion-pound surplus is poised at the 
U.S. market. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to return to my 
topic of the interdependence of the group 
of products and industries for whom we 
are all seeking relief, I call attention to 
an item in the press on March 30 with 
a Tokyo dateline reporting that the Jap- 
anese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry is planning to start tech- 
nical procedures for requesting that the 
United States reduce tariffs on man- 
made fiber textile mill products and ap- 
parel as compensation for what the arti- 
cle describes as increased duties on wool 
fabrics. 

Mr. Speaker, much against the wishes 
of our wool-manufacturing industry, our 
Government changed the dutiable treat- 
ment of woolen fabrics in order to elim- 
inate the tariff quota provision which 
had been set up in GATT. Briefly, that 
so-called Geneva reservation provided 
that when imports of wool fabric reached 
5 percent of domestic consumption, the 
duty would be increased from 25 percent 
to 45 percent. In recent years imports 
of wool fabric have been so heavy that 
the trigger point has been reached mid- 
way or earlier in the year. When the 
45-percent duty went into effect the 
Asiastic producers had an advantage 
over European producers since an ad 
valorem duty applied to low value goods 
produces less duty than when applied to 
higher value goods. To satisfy our Brit- 
ish friends, the Government wiped out 
the tariff quota and the 45-percent rate 
in favor of an across-the-board, 38-per- 
cent duty. This still favors Asiatic coun- 
tries, but it would seem that the Japa- 
nese are seizing on the expedient of 
claiming they have been adversely af- 
fected to try to set up additional lever- 
age on our State Department—as if any 
were needed—to reduce duties on a broad 
group of textile and apparel products. 

There are so many bugs in this propo- 
sal of the Japanese that I seriously doubt 
that our Government could act on it, 
even if they were so disposed. The most 
important defect is that the change in 
the woolen fabric duty from the tariff 
quota to a straight 38-percent duty was 
not the adoption of more restrictive 
treatment; quite the contrary, it was 
either a change favorable to imports— 
the British had requested it—or a neu- 
tral change with the substitution of 
equivalent treatment for the tariff quota. 
This could not be an occasion for com- 
pensating anybody. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this latest effort on 
the part of the Japanese to increase 
their manmade fiber textile and apparel 
exports to the United States has a broad- 
er significance or lesson for us than the 
extent to which GATT machinery which 
we have never approved is in a standby 
Position to apply leverage against our 
tariffs. Consider the deeper significance 
of the Japanese request. Taken at face 
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value, their request says that their ex- 
ports of woolen fabrics to the United 
States will be reduced somewhat; there- 
fore they wish to increase their exports 
of manmade fiber fabrics and apparel. 
Now woolen fabrics are produced by 
woolen mills and by worsted mills. These 
same mills weave fabric out of yarn 
spun from manmade fibers, alone or in 
blends with wool. If a woolen or worsted 
mill suffers a drop in production of 
woolen fabric, it can consider keeping 
busy spinning manmade fiber worsted 
or woolen system yarn, and weaving 
cloth out of that. The United States 
takes an action which ostensibly will in- 
crease British exports of woolen fabrics 
to this country. This will hurt our wool- 
en and worsted mills. The Japanese 
then say, “Wait a minute. We don’t 
like this at all. We don’t want you to 
help the British at our expense. Give 
us, please, a wider gate to ship in man- 
made fiber fabrics and apparel.” The 
American woolen and worsted mills are 
squarely in the middle. Imports of 
woolen fabric and of worsted fabric will 
increase from England, but instead of 
being able to take up their production 
slack by increased runs of manmade 
fiber fabric constructions, the Japanese 
will increase their exports of such fab- 
ric to the United States. And the ap- 
parel plants are in the same position. 
Woolen and worsted apparel will increase 
from Europe, and before our domestic 
apparel plants can shift gears to com- 
pensate with production of apparel from 
manmade fiber, imports of manmade 
fiber apparel will increase from Japan. 

But the problem does not stop there, 
Mr. Speaker. The cotton textile indus- 
try would also be affected. Manmade fi- 
ber is also spun into yarn on the cotton 
system in textile mills which produce 
100-percent manmade fiber fabric or 
fabric made out of yarn which has both 
manmade fiber and cotton. Wash-and- 
wear shirt material is a classical exam- 
ple of cotton-manmade fiber blend. The 
tariff concession which the Japanese will 
ask for on manmade fiber fabric and ap- 
parel, will therefore directly impinge on 
textile mills based on the cotton system. 
So out of a complaint about woolen fab- 
rics we are facing further injury to tex- 
tile mills and apparel plants in this 
country regardless of whether they are 
based primarily on cotton, wool, or man- 
made fiber. 

This illustrates precisely, Mr. Speaker, 
why import quotas are the only remedy 
that can bring order and fairness out of 
the economic distress and destruction 
which imports of textile mill products, 
apparel and manmade fiber, filaments 
and yarn are causing the highly inter- 
dependent group of industries producing 
ane categories of goods in this coun- 
ry. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with a great deal of 
pleasure and pride I yield to my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Lancen]. And, I am glad 
that this is not a partisan matter. I do 
not think partisan politics should enter 
into the deliberations of this subject here 
today. So, I am glad to yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 
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Mr. LANGEN. I thank my colleague 
for yielding, and I want to take this 
opportunity to compliment him as well 
as the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia for the very eloquent and sig- 
nificant manner in which they have 
pointed out to this House today the de- 
gree to which a very important segment 
of our economy is being affected by im- 
ports. Certainly they have made their 
point strong. They have nailed it down 
very precisely as to how the textile indus- 
try has been, first of all, itself affected 
and, furthermore, how that effect again 
relates to other segments of our econ- 
omy. So, I say you and each of you 
have rendered a real service not only 
to this segment of our economy but to 
every segment of our populace. I have 
noted with real interest your reference 
to textiles, but one thing which must 
not be overlooked is the danger to agri- 
culture, and in that respect I have 
pointed out on several occasions where 
the American farmer has not only been 
placed in a very difficult position but 
has suffered in connection with it some 
very dire economic consequences be- 
cause of an import situation. I just 
want to recognize, together with you 
this afternoon, the significance of this 
problem, and in that connection I 
should ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
present law, and the administration of 
present law, we are importing several 
agricultural commodities, already in sur- 
plus, in such large quantities that these 
imports are, in effect, being placed in 
storage. The taxpayer, of course, must 
pay the storage costs for these imports, 
and the American farmer must bear the 
burden of reduced prices for his produc- 
tion. 

To cite examples of this: 

From 1949 to 1959, we imported twice 
as much barley as our surplus grew dur- 
ing that period. In fact, we imported 
more during that period than we had on 
hand as surplus at the end of 1959. 

In oats, we imported over four times as 
much from 1949 to 1959 as our surplus 
grew during the same period—imports 
which approximately equaled the sur- 
plus on hand at the end of 1959. 

The situation in rye is even more vivid. 
From 1949 to 1959, American farmers 
produced 46.5 million less bushels than 
the amount of the total disappearance 
of this crop. Yet, during this same 
period, our surplus increased by 4.5 mil- 
lion bushels, due to the fact that we im- 
ported 52.7 million bushels. 

To cite another example, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is presently engaged 
in a lamb-buying program to improve 
prices. As of March 24, they had ac- 
quired 4% million pounds of lamb at a 
cost of $13%4 million. At the same time 
we have imported over 14 million pounds 
of lamb at a cost of over $342 million 
during the past 13 months. The way the 
program is operating, the Department 
is buying lamb at about the same rate 
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it is being imported. The latest pur- 
chase, as of March 24, was 1,700,000 
pounds, and we imported 1,600,000 
pounds in January. 

Several other examples could be given. 
Looking at the lamb and mutton import 
problem from another angle, for ex- 
ample, we note that in 1957 this country 
imported 3.5 million pounds of these 
commodities. In 2 years, these imports 
had increased to 56.8 million pounds— 
ai very drastic increase, and one which 
has been severely felt by our domestic 
industry. 

In 1959 we imported 709,000 head of 
cattle and calves, 626 million pounds of 
beef and veal, 175 million pounds of pork, 
and 76,000 head of sheep and lambs. 

I believe any attempt to improve our 
present agricultural situation must take 
into account this tremendous traffic in 
farm imports. By this I don’t mean to 
say that imports alone are the only and 
complete solution to the agricultural 
problem, or that we should close our 
doors completely to imports. I do think, 
however, that it is unreasonable to pro- 
pose or request that American farmers 
curtail their production of certain com- 
modities which are in surplus, and at the 
same time make no effort to control the 
imports which have played such a large 
part in creating many of the surpluses. 
As I have already exemplified, in three 
of the grain crops—barley, oats, and 
rye—the American farmers’ production 
has not been the cause of the surpluses 
which have been costly to the taxpayer, 
while at the same time he has had to pay 
the penalty of the reduced price availa- 
ble to him. 

Phe effect which imports have on the 
farm price structure is self-evident. 
And, to mention just two of the many 
other examples that could be given: 

If price supports are increased and the 
import situation is not altered, it is ob- 
vious that the resultant higher prices 
will likewise mean increased imports. 

If imports of livestock and meat were 
reduced, greater land utilization would 
result not only from increased domestic 
production of livestock, but also from in- 
creased domestic production of feed 
erairis. 

And so, like the textile industry, agri- 
culture is feeling the effects of the large 
quantities of imports which are pres- 
ently allowed to enter this country. It 
would be my hope that consideration 
may be given to this import situation, 
with the goal being a policy that will be 
beneficial to agriculture and the entire 
national economy. 

Mr. DORN. I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished and able colleague. You are 
absolutely right. Too often we over- 
look the farmer in considering the im- 
pact ef this import situation. The cot- 
ton farmer is affected; the farmers all 
over America are affected. We are los- 
ing our acreage as well as our mills. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I will be delighted to 
yield to my distinguished and able col- 
league from Minnesota. I might say he 
used te be head of the REA and knows 
something of which he speaks. 
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Mr. NELSEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his contribution today as 
well as my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle. I believe this discussion 
certainly has been an eye opener to 
many of us. In many other areas of 
our economy are we affected in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Not long ago the U.S. delegation vis- 
ited Mexico at the Interparliamentary 
Conference. At a banquet one evening 
I visited with a gentleman who was the 
International Harvester dealer. And I 
asked him, “Where do you get your 
tractors from?” He said, “England.” 
I said, “Why? We are your neighbors. 
How come England?” He said, “We buy 
the same identical tractor for 30 percent 
less, and that means about $1,000 less 
for an ordinary farm tractor purchased 
in England below the price at which it is 
manufactured in the United States.” I 
bought some tools to have in our home 
in Bethesda, Md. ‘The shovel, I noticed, 
was madein Japan. The saw was made 
in Germany. On my last trip home I 
looked at the label on my raincoat or 
trench coat and found it was made in 
Japan. So, I think this discussion to- 
day has highlighted some of the prob- 
lems we face. We should start hearings 
to correct the situation we are faced 
with, because all of us, whether laborer 
or farmer, have something at stake. 
Since we must live with the problem, it 
is up to us to correct it. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, like so 
many of my colleagues, I am greatly 
concerned about the impact uncontrolled 
textile imports are having on our na- 
tional economy and national security. 
There is now growing support for those 
of us who advocate mandatory quotas 
as the only way in which textile im- 
ports can be curbed for the benefit of 
American jobholders and the growth of 
our national economy. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments designed to come to grips with 
the textile problem was President Ken- 
nedy’s appointment of the Cabinet level 
Textile Committee. This Committee is 
chairmanned by Commerce Secretary 
Luther Hodges; and I am hopeful that, 
after a complete review of the facts, it 
will recommend to the President a sys- 
tem of quotas by country and by cate- 
gory for textile imports. 

Mr. Speaker, several days ago, I joined 
a congressional group which visited the 
White House to present the textile im- 
port problem directly to the President. 
Our entire delegation was impressed 
with President Kennedy’s knowledge of 
this problem and his expressed desire to 
find a solution. Our group left this con- 
ference with renewed hope that the 
President will make a concerted effort 
to implement an effective import con- 
trol program, Some of us believe the 
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President is convinced that a solution 
of the textile import problem is the first 
step toward getting the Congress to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreement Act next year, 

On the Senate side, a special Textile 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
headed by Senator Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, has made an exhaustive study of 
the textile problem. This committee has 
put together an impressive and factual 
report urging quotas as the only sound 
and reasonable approach for curbing im- 
ports. When this report was presented 
on the Senate floor last month, almost 
one-fourth of the total membership of 
the U.S. Senate expressed grave concern 
in the overwhelming increase in textile 
imports and strongly recommended the 
implementation of an effective control 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, the time for positive 
action to control imports is long overdue. 
Practically all textile and apparel im- 
ports increased to an alltime high in 
1960 with textile manufactures coming 
into the United States at an estimated 
annual value of $1 billion. Only a small 
portion of these imports were actually 
needed in our domestic economy but 
were goods produced in low wage coun- 
tries which are in effect displacing 
American jobs. 

In the last 10 years employment in the 
textile industry has decreased by over 
400,000 jobs with more than 710 mills 
being liquidated. In 1960 a total of 904,- 
000 persons were employed in the textile 
industry representing a decline of 56,000 
workers in that year alone. The closing 
of a textile mill has a major impact on 
the local economies as many plants are 
located in small communities where it is 
almost impossible for displaced workers 
to find reemployment. If imports con- 
tinue at the present rate, the entire in- 
dustry could be completely displaced 
within the next 10 years. 

The rapid increase in imports has been 
directly a result of lower prices brought 
about primarily by lower labor costs 
which applied not only to direct manu- 
facturing of textiles but to indirect costs 
such as building supplies, raw materials, 
transportation, taxes, fringe benefits, and 
many other factors which are essential 
in arriving at the total cost of manu- 
facturing. While our domestic industry 
must pay $1.50 to $2 per hour for its 
labor force, comparable wage rates in 
France amount to 30 cents an hour, 20 
cents an hour in Italy, and 10 or 
15 cents an hour in Japan or Hong Kong. 
I remind you that goods manufactured 
in these countries are produced on mod- 
ern machinery and highly efficient opera- 
tions which are comparable to ours and 
in many Cases even superior. 

Three years ago imports were coming 
in from only a few countries but now 
production has expanded at such a rapid 
pace that it has developed into a major 
world problem. ‘The situation now is 
not so much in terms of preserving our 
world market, which is being lost rapidly, 
but is one of actual survival of the do- 
mestic textile industry. Hong Kong, 
India, Spain, Egypt, Portugal, France, 
and Pakistan have made unbelievable 
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expansions in their production capacity 
in the last 2 years and account for the 
major increases in textile imports to the 
United States. In most cases expansion 
has been made in these countries with 
the hope that they would sell their prod- 
ucts to the U.S. markets. 

The time has come when we must have 
an understanding with these countries 
that the United States cannot absorb 
additional quantities of textile imports. 
For the past 5 years we have had effec- 
tive voluntary import quotas with Japan. 
This quota has worked exceptionally 
well, but during this time other nations 
which had formerly imported to the 
United States on a modest basis greatly 
expanded their entires to the United 
States. As a result Japan’s share of our 
market has been _ substantially re- 
duced at a time when overall im- 
ports have been increasing. For 
example, in 1958 Japan accounted 
for 60 percent of our cotton goods im- 
ported, but by the end of 1960 its share 
had dropped to 28 percent. However, in 
categories not covered by voluntary 
quotas, Japan has greatly expanded im- 
ports to the United States. Shipments 
of Wilton and velvet carpets from Japan 
have increased from 548,000 square yards 
in 1958 to 1,459,000 square yards in 1959 
and an unbelievable 3,006,000 square 
yards in 1960. This rise of Japan may 
conservatively be described as remark- 
able. Total imports of Wilton and velvet 
carpets from all countries, but primarily 
from Japan and Belgium, have risen 
from 200,000 square yards before World 
War II to 4,686,000 square yards in 1957 
to 8,200,000 square yards in 1960. This 
represents a 77 percent increase since 
1957 and nearly 400 percent increase 
since 1951. Imports of Wilton and velvet 
carpets now constitute 25.5 percent of 
domestic shipments. The carpet in- 
dustry has made strong appeals for im- 
port relief under all provisions of exist- 
ing law but relief has been denied. Since 
its last appeal under the escape clause 
procedure in 1958, imports have almost 
doubled. 

Mr. Speaker, under our present Gov- 
ernment policy the only protection af- 
forded our domestic textile and garment 
industries is the production capacity of 
other countries. A major part of our 
tariff structure has been completely de- 
stroyed by GATT. Under this system of 
negotiation the State Department has 
virtually given our markets to foreign 
interest without receiving any material 
concessions in return. Even when so- 
called concessions are claimed by the 
United States, it means opening up mar- 
kets for low wage countries rather than 
new markets for the United States. The 
State Department has stressed time and 
time again to the Congress the value of 
peril point and escape clause provisions 
of the Trade Agreement Act as a means 
for obtaining relief from imports. The 
records of the Tariff Commission reveal 
clearly that the peril point and escape 
clause procedures usually are more use- 
ful in protecting State Department 
agreements than in providing meaning- 
ful relief for American workers. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress can no longer 
brush aside this problem. We are deal- 
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ing with an industry of major signifi- 
cance to our national welfare, one tied 
directly to our national security. One 
out of eight of all people employed in 
manufacturing in the United States de- 
pends on the textile and apparel indus- 
tries for his livelihood. The Defense 
Department recognizes the textile indus- 
try as essential to our mobilization base. 
Unless constructive steps are taken now 
to bring imports under control, our tex- 
tile industry will be unable to contribute 
to the growth of our whole econ- 
omy. Failure to act now can only lead 
to greater difficulties in achieving our 
national aims. Frankly, I submit that 
such failure could weaken the will of 
Congress to continue present policies re- 
garding world trade and foreign aid. 

An adequate import control] program 
can be established by the administra- 
tion under the existing law. I believe 
the evidence which has been presented 
to the President and the information 
which he will receive from his Cabinet 
Committee will almost demand immedi- 
ate steps to control imports. It is only 
fair that we announce our textile con- 
trol policy now and give other countries 
notice of our intentions so that they 
may make their future plans on a sound 
basis. Quotas by country and by cate- 
gory are the only workable solution to 
this problem from the standpoint of fair- 
ness to domestic producers as well as to 
importers. This is a grave problem and 
one which should be dealt with ade- 
quately without further postponement 
and I join with many other Members of 
the Congress in urging the President to 
implement a realistic quota program at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to insert in the 
ReEcorp Special Report No. 17 prepared 
by the United States-Japan Trade Coun- 
cil dated March 6, 1961, commenting on 
the escape clause application which the 
carpet industry now has pending before 
the Tariff Commission. I would like to 
call especial attention to the fact that 
the United States-Japan Trade Council 
which represents Japanese imports, 
points out that the Wilton and velvet 
carpet industry has a strong case for 
relief under the escape clause procedure: 

UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL 
Specran Report No. 17 
Subject: Escape-clause investigation; car- 
pets and rugs. 

The American Carpet Institute, Inc., on 
February 3, 1961, filed a new application 
for an investigation under the escape clause 
of carpets and rugs. The Commission on 
February 13 announced an investigation. 
Public hearings will be held on May 23. 

In 1958 the Carpet Institute filed its first 
application, and on January 12, 1959, the 
Commission found by a 3-to-2 vote that 
imports were not causing or threatening 
serious injury. In June 1960, the Carpet 
Institute requested that article 28 of the 
GATT be invoked to modify previous con- 
cessions, but in December 1960 the request 
was denied since, “‘the industry’s request for 
relief was basically a claim from injury 
resulting from increasing imports and that 
application for such relief could be made to 
the Tariff Commission under section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Act be amended.” 

The basic claim of the domestic industry 
is that since the escape-clause proceedings 
in 1958 imports have increased dramatically 
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and that domestic shipments have declined 
as shown in the following table taken from 
the application for relief: 


[Thousands of square yards] 





Percen’ 
Domestic | of im 


Imports ports 
shipments | to domestic 

shipments 
SOR oC cnnaiien ds 4, 686 34, 180 13.7 
Ww dnetidbh othe 4, 638 32, 847 14.1 
BOs <n neh 7,011 39, 351 17.8 
TREE hints cleanse 8, 300 32, 300 25.7 
1960 (11 months) _. 7,549 29, 658 25. 5 


The industry also alleged that Japanese 
imports as opposed to imports from Belgium 
and other countries have increased as shown 
by the following table taken from the appli- 
cation for relief: 


Country of origin of current imports 


Belgium | Japan 





Upon these facts, it would appear that the 
domestic industry has a strong case for relief 
under the escape clause. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I take a great deal of 
pleasure to yield to the distinguished 
dean of the South Carolina delegation 
who represents a territory where much 
tobacco and cotton is grown; an area 
which has textile plants, plywood, and 
other industries affected by manufac- 
tured low-wage cheap imports. 

It is a pleasure to yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of our delegation, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILian]). 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. I want to take this op- 
portunity to associate myself with the 
remarks made by my distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], 
and also my other colleagues who have 
spoken on this subject. 

In my district we have plywood mills, 
textile mills, wearing apparel mills and 
other types of manufacturing. These 
mills have had to reduce their work- 
week from 5 days to 2 or 3 days on 
account of imported goods from cheap 
labor countries. 

I am certain that every section of this 
country is feeling the pinch of imports 
of lead and zinc and every other type of 
material that is being shipped here in 
competition with the industries in this 
country which are paying the taxes to 
operate this Government. I hope some- 
thing can be worked out by the Cabinet 
Committee of the President, or by this 
Congress, to correct this situation. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank my chairman, the dean of the 
South Carolina delegation. At this 
time, I yield 10 minutes to our great 
colleague from North Carolina who 
represents one of the greatest textile 
areas in America. I am sure all of you 
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have heard of Cannon towels and Can- 
non Mills. I now yield to my distin- 
guished colleague who represents that 
great area, the gentleman from North 
Carolina {Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson], and our distinguished 
leader from South Carolina [Mr, Dorn]. 
Coming from a textile area it does my 
heart good to hear the speeches that 
have been made here today in behalf 
of import quotas for this great industry. 

The name of my hometown is Kan- 
napolis, which is a Greek word meaning 
“city of looms.” Ihave talked with many 
textile workers and with textile owners 
and have worked for many years trying 
to protect, to do everything that I could 
for the welfare and the benefit of this 
great industry. 

The problem facing the U.S. textile 
industry due to imports from abroad 
has become increasingly acute. The 
crux of the problem is the differential 
in wages paid by manufacturers of for- 
eign textiles, compounded by subsidies, 
which all work to the disadvantage of 
the American worker and manufacturer. 

Two years ago, Senator PASTORE’S 
Textile Subcommittee recommended 
quotas on textile imports into our mar- 
kets. That subcommittee made its rec- 
ommendation after finding from its hear- 
ings, held not only in Washington, but 
also in some of our important textile 
centers, that during the decade from 
1947 to 1957, employment in the textile 
industry had declined by 24 percent— 
a loss of 325,000 jobs. Part of this de- 
cline was due to automation—but only 
a small part, for there were during that 
period 710 mills which closed their 
doors, accounting for the liquidation of 
196,000 textile jobs. These unfortunate 
facts, coupled with the great increase 
in textile imports during the same pe- 
riod, led the Pastore subcommittee to 
recommend import quotas. It is indeed 
unfortunate that our former President 
would not follow the subcommittee’s 
sound recommendation. But this was 
2 years ago, and the same subcom- 
mittee has again recommended, even 
more strongly, the establishment of a 
system of quotas. The recommenda- 
tion was stronger because of the fan- 
tastic rise in textile imports since the 
first subcommittee report. Since 1957 
there has been a further decline in tex- 
tile employment amounting to 7.5 per- 
cent—or another 75,000 jobs. Another 
128 mills closed, causing the disappear- 
ance of 33,000 jobs. Along with rising 
imports, our textile exports have been 
declining. In 1954, for example, textile 
imports amounted to 73 percent of tex- 
tile exports. In 1960, however, textile 
imports were equal to 170 percent of 
textile exports. 

Time is running out for our textile 
industry. To what point must this vi- 
tally important segment of our economy 
be sacrificed upon the altar of a liberal 
trade policy before those who adminis- 
ter our trade policies wake up? At some 
point in this industry’s decline, if it is 
foolishly allowed to continue, we will 
be faced with the reality that our tex- 
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tile industry has not the capacity to 
meet our civilian and military needs in 
the event of an all-out emergency. The 
textile industry has been classified as 
second only to steel in importance to 
our national defense efforts. Assuming 
that we allow our textile industry to 
be prostrated by imports, where would 
we get clothes for our soldiers, blankets 
and tents for them to sleep in, if we 
were suddenly faced with a war? Such 
a question points up the great impor- 
tance of resolving this problem imme- 
diately. 

I do not share the view that our efforts 
to aid underdeveloped nations, and our 
foreign policy, would be disrupted by the 
establishment of a fair system of quotas, 
and by our pointing out to newly de- 
veloping nations the economic conse- 
quences of a world textile overcapacity. 
Indeed, the policy of the former admin- 
istration concerning this problem was 
based solely on advice of the State De- 
partment. The advice of the State De- 
partment was based on the single prem- 
ise that the United States should take 
no action which might make another 
nation angry with us. To be sure, there 
is a great outcry when quotas are men- 
tioned. We are told of the disastrous 
results to our world position which would 
follow. But what could be more dan- 
gerous to friendly relations with other 
nations than effective boycotts of for- 
eign products, as have been threatened 
by several labor unions. Would it not 
be better that our Governmnet set the 
policy which will aid the textile indus- 
try, explaining the necessity of such pol- 
icy to the nations concerned? Indeed, 
the freedom and independence of some 
of the very nations concerned may some 
day depend upon the ability of the Amer- 
ican textile industry to meet the mili- 
tary needs of our Government. 

I am deeply gratified that our Presi- 
dent seems properly concerned about 
this problem. It is proper that he has 
appointed a Cabinet Commitee com- 
posed of the Secretaries of Labor, 
Agriculture, Treasury, and Commerce, 
and the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, to provide him with 
information and advice on a course of 
action. I believe it is in the best inter- 
est of the Nation for our President to do 
this, rather than to rely alone upon the 
advice of the Department of State. 

It is a startling contradiction that we 
provide legislation for a minimum wage 
and for distressed areas and for unem- 
ployment compensation, while at the 
same time allowing an import system to 
exist which itself creates unemployment 
and distressed areas, and takes away the 
jobs for which we guarantee a decent 
living wage. 

It would be wholly unwise to attempt 
to solve this great problem by raising 
our tariff duties on textile products. 
Our trade agreements are based on a 
most-favored-nation policy under which 
all imports of a given class are dutiable 
at the same rate, regardless of the coun- 
try of origin. This policy, of course, is 
only fair. There is a great differential 
in wage rates between the textile pro- 
ducing nations of Western Europe on 
the one hand, and those of the Far East 
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on the other. If we should set a tariff 
rate which would do anything to stop 
the flood of Far Eastern imports into 
our markets, it would be so high that 
our friends and allies of Western Eu- 
rope could not afford to sell any textiles 
in America. On the other side, if we 
set a tariff rate at which our European 
friends could export their textiles to 
America, such a rate still would be low 
enough to leave the door open wide to 
the market flooders of the Far East. It 
is obvious that attempting to adjust 
tariff rates as a solution to this problem 
would either fail completely, or would 
price our most valuable friends out of 
our markets. 

Some people believe we should use a 
system of voluntary quotas with the 
nations concerned, rather than assigned 
mandatory quotas. It is true that the 
voluntary 5-year quota imposed by the 
Government of Japan has worked well 
to keep Japanese imports within the 
voluntary quota. However, as_ the 
Japanese flood subsided, a flood from 
Hong Kong and other places took its 
place. This, of course, was grossly un- 
fair to Japan, who recognized the dif- 
ficulties of our domestic industry. It is 
doubtful whether we could obtain vol- 
untary agreements with all the nations 
which send textiles to our markets; and 
even if we could, this would not prevent 
other nations, which do not now export 
textiles to us, from entering our markets 
as soon as the voluntary quotas were 
initiated. I also believe that it is both 
poor reasoning and dangerous prece- 
dent to have our trade policy, which is 
so intimately intertwined with our 
foreign policy, to be dictated by the na- 
tions who trade with us, rather than 
by the duly elected officials of the 
American people. 

Also, to rely on the inadequate escape 
clause provision of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act would be a 
poor way to solve the problem. In the 
first place, the escape clause can be ap- 
plied only to a single segment of the 
industry, to only one particular class of 
products, and it is inconceivable that 
the entire textile import problem can 
be resolved through the use of the es- 
cape clause. In the second place, ex- 
perience has clearly shown that it is 
a fallacy to think that the escape clause 
will provide relief even to one segment 
of the industry. An application for 
such relief leads to near interminable 
delay, and even if it results in a favor- 
able recommendation by the Tariff 
Commission, and even if the recom- 
mendation is followed by the President, 
the worst kind of damage has already 
been done by the imports. 

I address myself now to those who 
are opposed to any and all restrictions 
on imports, who profess to favor the 
disastrous policy of completely free 
trade. Would it not be much better, 
much fairer, much more equitable to 
all concerned—both domestic and for- 
eign industry and labor and consumer— 
to devise a fair system of quotas now 
rather than to let the situation of im- 
port problems deteriorate and spread 
to other industries until the tenor of the 
Nation reaches the point that we in 
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Congress would be forced to abrogate 
our faith in a policy of truly reciprocal 
trade, and pass unduly restrictive legis- 
lation? 

I submit that a mandatory quota sys- 
tem is the only reasonable solution to 
the problem, and that it is the only al- 
ternative to a damaging solution in the 
future. It is a solution which will not 
alter the spirit of our trade policy, which 
remains reciprocal in name only. Trade 
among nations of our modern world 
must no longer be left to mere chance. 
We must realize that a wise trade policy 
requires a sensible and sympathetic 
recognition of the needs of our own 
economy, and of its important segments, 
as well as the needs of our friends 
throughout the world. The establish- 
ment of a system of quotas is necessary 
for the survival of our textile industry, 
and is fair and equitable to those other 
nations who manufacture textiles. Such 
a system will give our foreign friends 
a reasonable share of our domestic mar- 
ket, and at the same time will preserve 
the jobs of our textile workers, and the 
investments of our manufacturers. 

For quite a few years, many of us 
have stood on the floor of this assembly 
and have constantly warned of the wors- 
ening conditions in the textile industry. 
The ranks of the concerned have been 
growing, and there is greater hope today 
for relief than ever before. That relief 
must come, or the textile industry must 
go, can no longer be doubted. 

I want to strongly urge the Cabinet 
Committee and President Kennedy to 
recommend establishment of import 
quotas by country and by category. 

The time for action is now. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina, the Representative 
of the great Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, who has perhaps one of the out- 
standing textile districts in America. 

I want to use this time, too, to pay my 
sincere respects to the great and distin- 
guished chairman of this special House 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], and the secretary of this 
committee, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn], for the leadership 
they have provided in bringing again, 
and I think forcibly so, to the attention 
of the American people the necessity for 
some immediate remedial action. 

In my district, Mr. Speaker, which in- 
cludes seven of the finest counties in 
North Carolina, I have in six of those 
counties a number of textile mills. In 
those same counties I have a number of 
garment factories. ‘These people are 
suffering from the flood of textile im- 
ports that are pouring in our country 
today. 

It is impossible for me to understand, 
and I believe it is difficult for the people 
of America to understand, why the Con- 
gress of the United States should re- 
spond to the unemployment needs of our 
people and pass additional temporary 
unemployment compensation legislation 
which calls in substance for an appro- 
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priation of a billion dollars to help the 
unemployed people of America; why it is 
necessary to extend under the public 
assistance law help to the children of 
the unemployed, and at the same time 
stand idly by and see so many people in 
the textile industry moved out of regular 
and permanent employment. 

It is a rather contradictory position for 
the Congress to take to extend for an ad- 
ditional 13 weeks the unemployment 
compensation benefits, and require the 
employers of many textile workers over 
the country to help make these payments 
of over a billion dollars, yet see so many 
of our textile employees pushed out of 
these textile and garment factories into 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

It is my understanding that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government has 
the authority now without additional 
legislative action to meet this situation. 
That statement has been made on the 
floor of the House this year and previ- 
ous years. I think the Congress has the 
right now to call on our Chief Executive 
and particularly his Cabinet Committee 
to follow, the explicit recommendations 
of the Pastore committee and establish 
quotas on textile imports from all coun- 
tries, country by country, and category 
by category. We cannot continue to 
sacrifice essential domestic industries in 
our futile effort to win friends around 
the world. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me these few minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. LENNoNn]. I have known of his 
sincere interest in the textile problem 
and his untiring efforts to try to work 
out some solution to this very complex 
problem which has bothered our people 
particularly in the textile area for many, 
many years. Again let me thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Car- 
olina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Like my colleague, 
it is very difficult for us to understand 
how we can solve this unemployment 
problem when we are permitting goods 
to come into this country from indus- 
tries overseas, produced by cheap labor, 
and take the jobs of our friends in the 
textile mills. 

I take this opportunity also to con- 
gratulate and commend my colleague 
[Mr. Dorn], on the manner in which he 
has acted today, and also as the secre- 
tary of the committee we have appointed 
to wait on the Cabinet Committee. 

I thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. Again I want to 
say it has been a real thrill for me to 
sit here today and to listen to all of the 
previous speakers under the leadership 
of my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
and under my distinguished leader, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina [Mr. 
ALEXANDER]. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to our able colleague from 
the great State of Ohio (Mr. Scuerer]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not going to repeat the many fine argu- 
ments that have been made here today 
on the floor by my distinguished col- 
leagues in connection with this matter. 
I just want to give you one example to 
substantiate, confirm, and document the 
arguments that have been so ably pre- 
sented on the floor here today. I hap- 
pen to represent the district in which 
the city of Cincinnati is located. In 
that city for many years was a manu- 
facturing concern that manufactured 
well-known sporting goods equipment, 
such as baseball mitts, basketballs, box- 
ing gloves, et cetera. About a year and 
one-half ago, that company, represented 
by both its employers and employees, 
came to my office and laid on my desk 
their products, and next to them were 
laid similar products that were made in 
Japan and which were being sold at 
that time on the counters of the stores 
in this country. They said to me, “If 
this condition continues to exist whereby 
these imports from Japan are allowed, 
we are going out of business.” They 
pointed out to me at that time that 
Japan had been given by this Govern- 
ment without cost the most modern 
mass-producing leather goods manu- 
facturing equipment—more modern 
than this particular company had. 
They pointed out that their labor costs 
were seven times as great as the labor 
costs of the Japanese manufacturers. 
They predicted they would have to go 
out of business. 

Today, that company is practically out 
of business. What are they doing? They 
are selling in this country—and it is the 
only way the company could continue to 
exist—the products. they originally 
manufactured that are now made in 
Japan. This company today is nothing 
more than a sales agency. What has 
happened to the American workers who 
formerly made those products? They are 
out of jobs, of course. 

Mr. Speaker, I think, perhaps, in the 
discussion this afternoon, we have missed 
one point, and that is: what is the cause 
of this continual rise in the prices of 
things that we manufacture and sell in 
this country? Until we can stop the in- 
flationary spiral in this country, of 
course, we must impose quotas and tariffs, 
but we must give some attention in this 
Congress to the cause which is constantly 
increasing our inability to compete with 
foreign made products. It is the thief of 
inflation. This insidious thief of infla- 
tion, as we all know, is caused by con- 
tinued exorbitant deficit spending by the 
Federal Government for which we are 
responsible here in the Congress—and 
by excessive taxes and by high labor 
costs. Until we attack courageously the 
basic cause of higher costs we are never 
going to solve the problem of foreign 
competition. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris]. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Georgia and the other Members of the 
House for their presentation of the prob- 
lems of imports and the impact they 
are having on the economy of our coun- 
try. I also want to point out to the 
Members of the House some other com- 
modities which I do not believe have been 
mentioned so far. 

Let us take a brief look at what is 
happening to the lamb and wool indus- 
try in our country. The number of do- 
mestic sheep are declining along with 
the price of wool, while we are import- 
ing more than one-half of the lamb and 
mutton consumed in this country. 

Many of our lead and zinc mines are 
not operating and, as a consequence, 
miners are out of work all because of the 
excessive imports of lead and zinc. 

Our extra long staple cotton industry 
has been in economic peril for several 
years yet the Tariff Commission denied 
us relief. Only this morning I appeared 
before the Tariff Commission in behalf 
of the broomcorn growers. The domestic 
broomcorn manufacturers are being 
threatened by foreign imports of brooms 
in the United States. 

I for one do not intend to vote for 
a renewal of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment unless the Tariff Commission and 
the administration take affirmative ac- 
tion to protect our domestic industries. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I wish now 
to yield to my great and able friend from 
North Carolina {[Mr. Kornecay] and I 
want to say to the House that it is very 
refreshing to have the States of the 
American Union send to this Congress 
young, able, interested men such as the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kornecay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. May I say to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] that I sincerely appreciate his 
most flattering and undeserved intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Speaker, as a new Member of 
Congress, this is my first occasion to 
take the floor and address the House on 
any topic; and nothing gives me greater 
pride or satisfaction than to be able to 
talk to the subject at hand, which is so 
vital to the economic well-being of my 
district, my State, and, in fact, the Na- 
tion. 

My district, the sixth North Carolina, 
has a long and historic identification 
with the textile industry. More than 50 
percent of our industrial workers are 
employed in the textile and apparel in- 
dustry. The home office of the largest 
textile concern in the world is located 
there, and on March 22 I obtained per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp a very 
thoughtful and penetrating statement 
by the president and chairman of the 
board of this farflung textile operation, 
with its diversified units representing 
almost every phase of textile manufac- 
ture, on the subject of unemployment 
and foreign trade. The country’s largest 
denim plant, the White Oak Division of 
Cone Mills Corp., is located in my dis- 
trict, and the country’s largest producer 
of work clothing, Blue Bell, Inc., is also 
located there. 
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In addition, some of the oldest textile 
manufacturing concerns in the Nation 
are operating in the Sixth District. One 
of the first textile plants south of the 
Potomac River was built on the banks 
of Alamance Creek, and Alamance 
plaids were manufactured there, over 
many years. Cone Mills, Erwin Mills, 
Burlington Mills, and J. P. Stevens are 
just a few of the many long-established 
textile concerns of my district. 

At many places in the Sixth District, 
generations of employees have worked in 
a single textile concern, and family life 
has benefited immeasurably by steady 
employment, community of interest with 
the mill, association with resident man- 
agement, and fixed residence in a thriv- 
ing community, with participation in 
community life, and with the privileges 
Po prerogatives of meaningful citizen- 
ship. 

On March 17, the entire North Caro- 
lina delegation in Congress joined to- 
gether to memorialize President Ken- 
nedy to take appropriate action to stem 
the tide of foreign textile imports from 
low-wage countries by the imposition of 
import quotas, by country and by cate- 
gory, of textiles and textile products, at 
the earliest possible date. Soon there- 
after, on March 29, the North Carolina 
General Assembly passed a joint resolu- 
tion memorializing the President to take 
this action. This resolution pointed out 
forcefully that the textile industry is and 
has been the backbone of the economy 
of our State, employing 219,000 persons, 
that the industry provides hundreds of 
millions of dollars in payrolls and mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes in our State, 
that the industry is vitally important 
to the economy of the Nation, employ- 
ing nearly 1 million Americans, and 
combined with the apparel industry, 
nearly 2 million persons—the second 
largest number of people in any indus- 
try in the United States—and providing 
the livelihood for their families and de- 
pendents, that the U.S. Quartermaster 
General has declared textiles second 
only to steel in time of national emer- 
gency, and that the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization has officially 
affirmed the essentiality of the textile 
industry to national security. 

The resolution further affirmed that 
imports of foreign textiles have reached 
an alltime high level, increasing an- 
nually at alarming rates, that imports 
are responsible for the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of textile jobs, curtail- 
ment of hours worked in the plants, the 
closing of many textile plants, and the 
drastically reduced consumption of cot- 
ton by American mills, and that the very 
existence of the entire industry and the 
jobs and livelihood of the millions de- 
pendent on it are in grave danger. 

The Textile Information Service, with 
an office in my district, and another of- 
fice in my State, recently reported that 
in 1958 U.S. imports of cotton cloth were 
approximately 142 million square yards. 
This figure jumped to 242 million square 
yards in 1959, almost doubling the al- 
ready high 1958 level, and now the 1960 
figures show an unmistakable trend and 
a@ grave portent for the future, for a new 
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high was reached in cotton cloth im- 
ports of 455 million square yards. 

The mathematics are simple, and he 
who runs may read into this picture the 
inevitable conclusion that if the rate of 
increase continues unchecked, the en- 
tire market for domestic cloth will be 
supplied by foreign production. 

The picture is even darker for cotton 
yarn imports, for after a steep rise from 
1958 to 1959, the increase in imports of 
this commodity rose from about 1.4 mil- 
lion pounds in 1959 to 15.1 million 
pounds in 1960. 

As a matter of fact, no fiber or fabric 
of the domestic textile industry is vitally 
unaffected by this deluge of imports— 
including manmade fiber fabric imports, 
woven wool cloth, and broad silk fabrics. 
This same alarming increase is all too 
apparent in apparel import statistics, 
because from a level of $138 million 
worth of apparel products in 1958, the 
imports rose to $202 million worth in 
1959, with an additional increase of 13 
percent, bringing the figure to $220 mil- 
lion worth imported in 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, when we look at the 
other side of the coin, we are forced to 
the inescapable conclusion that world 
trade in textiles must become a two-way 
instead of a one-way street. In 1947, 
for example, we moved $1.4 billion worth 
of textile manufactures into the world 
market and absorbed $366 million worth 
of foreign-made textile manufactures. 
By 1957 our textile exports had dropped 
to $667 million, while imports had in- 
creased to $635 million. In 1958, ex- 
ports of textile goods were $600 million 
compared to $636 million imports of 
these goods. By 1960, the imports fig- 
ure had risen to $932 million, with ex- 
ports at $694 million—an excess of 
imports over exports of $238 million 
worth of textile goods. 

With all this imbalance in imports and 
exports, our domestic mills were, under 
the two-price cotton program, paying 25 
percent more than the special export 
price extended to foreign mills, while at 
the same time the wage rates paid by 
these same foreign manufacturers ranged 
from one-half to as low as one-tenth the 
average wages paid by our domestic in- 
dustry. 

Our country is committed to the prin- 
ciple of a decent standard of living for 
those who labor in our factories and 
fields. We would not, if it were possible, 
retreat from this position, which has 
made the American worker the highest 
paid, the best housed and clothed and 
fed, in the world, and which has provided 
a standard of attainment for other coun- 
tries concerned with the welfare of the 
laboring man and woman whose industry 
and skill produce the fiber, food, and 
fabric which go into domestic and world 
markets. 

There is one inescapable conclusion, 
and to put it into homely, everyday 
speech: Something has ‘‘gotta” give, and 
that something is going to be our textile 
industry, unless measures are taken im- 
mediately to stem this rising import tide. 
And when the textile industry tumbles, 
the lowered standard of living, the loss 
of employment, the curtailing of pur- 
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chasing power, the crumbling of local, 
State, and National revenue, will be the 
far-reaching results, and we will have 
effectively killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg, which provided an omelet, 
metaphorically speaking, for every seg- 
ment of our population involved in the 
operations of this farflung industry, 
which gives employment to millions of 
people, from the weaver, the machine 
fixer, the doffer, the dyer, down to the 
truckdriver, the stevedore, and so on, in 
a fantastic chain of interlocking em- 
ployment stemming from this important 
and indispensable industry. 

Mr. Speaker, encouragement of the 
economies of our good neighbors of the 
world, a thriving world trade, and the 
fostering of world friendships for the 
purpose of encouraging democratic re- 
gimes are all objectives which no one 
wishes now or ever to repudiate. But 
these objectives may be attained by a 
more realistic approach, and by the pav- 
ing of a two-way boulevard, so that no 
one country will be bearing the com- 
plete burden, to the detriment of its own 
economic survival, but each country will 
share the responsibility of give and take. 
In other words, charity begins at home, 
and we can help our neighbors, foster 
world trade, encourage democratic gov- 
ernments, and still not make a living 
sacrifice of the men, machines, and 
plants that constitute one of the most 
important segments of our national 
economy. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate my colleague from North 
Carolina on the splendid and outstand- 
ing statement he has made with respect 
to the textile industry of our State, and 
to join him and others who have spoken 
here today in saying that something 
must be done to preserve our home in- 
dustry. Something must be done to 
protect not only the industry but also 
those who are working in the industry 
because our economy cannot last at the 
rate we are going if this situation is 
permitted to continue. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman, and I am grateful to him for 
his contribution. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate himself with the 
gentleman and with my distinguished 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] as 
well as our distinguished friend and able 
and hard-working Member from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] and say that I 
agree with them on the fight they are 
putting up today. I agree also with the 
recommendations of the Pastore com- 
mittee that held hearings all over the 
country several years ago and brought 
back a unanimous report. I agree with 
them 100 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, frankly, I think of the 
textile problem in terms of jobs. Al- 
though New England no longer has the 
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same dominant position in the industry 
that it enjoyed for more than a century 
after the industry was founded in my 
own State of Rhode Island, it still is one 
of the principal employers throughout 
the region. In Rhode Island, the textile 
and related apparel industry last De- 
cember employed 30,000 men and women, 
25,800 of them in textiles. This made 
textiles the No. 1 employer of my State. 
The loss of 14 mills and 1,900 jobs dur- 
ing the 2 years, 1959-60, was a shocking 
blow to our economy. 

Now, no one who has studied the tex- 
tile problem would lay this loss entirely 
to foreign competition. The normal dy- 
namics of American industry might well 
have accounted for some of these losses 
to Rhode Island, and to have been par- 
tially responsible for some of the others. 
But I am convinced that low-wage com- 
petition from abroad was partially re- 
sponsible for some of these losses and 
wholly responsible for others. 

For instance, those who cry that the 
textile industry should “modernize” to 
compete with mills abroad fail to note 
these three important facts: 

First. The textile industry in my State, 
as a whole, is just as modern as any in 
the world. Even in the immediate post- 
war era, before imports became a prob- 
lem, it had to modernize to stay in busi- 
ness in the face of southern competition. 
This trend to install the best machinery 
available has continued to this day. 

Second. Those relatively few mills 
which failed to modernize failed for two 
reasons: (a) our outmoded depreciation 
schedules and (b) the uncertainties of 
the future in the face of imports which 
have steadily grown from a trickle to a 
flood during the past decade. 

Third. Both those who have modern- 
ized their mills and those who have not, 
realized that the most modern textile 
machinery available anywhere in the 
world today cannot offset the wage rates 
with which their employees are compet- 
ing: a nickel an hour in Formosa, a dime 
in Hong Kong, 17 cents in Japan, and a 
cent more than that in Spain—a late 
starter but a strong finisher in the race 
for the American markets. 

Spain’s late start but strong finish, by 
the way, leads me to agree that there is 
only one sound solution to this import 
problem. Five years ago, the textile im- 
port problem was a Japanese problem. 
With our financial and technical assist- 
ance the Japanese had rebuilt their tex- 
tile industry from the ruins of their war- 
destroyed mills. And they found that 
our textile markets were the easiest 
source for much-needed dollars. They 
started to disrupt our textile economy 
with a flood of exports to the United 
States until they wisely were convinced 
that this move was turning a good friend 
into a foe. The Japanese thereupon es- 
tablished voluntary export quotas, by 
category of cloth, so that neither the 
American industry as a whole nor any 
segment of it would suffer undue harm. 
The Japanese have lived up to this quota 
and my textile friends advise me that 
they should be congratulated for so do- 
ing. Because, no sooner had this quota 
been self-imposed than Hong Kong 
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started to flood the American market 
with both textiles and apparel; India and 
Pakistan followed shortly behind; while 
Spain and other European countries, 
though late to the feast, have been com- 
ing up fast in the past 2 years. 

The obvious answer is that which 
solved the Japanese problem, broadened 
to a global scale: import quotas by coun- 
try and by category of cloth or apparel, 
with some reasonable historical basis 
and subject to reasonable revision as our 
domestic demand for textiles and ap- 
parel increases. 

I have read with interest much of the 
testimony before a subcommittee head- 
ed by my distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator JOHN Pastore, in recent hearings 
on the textile problem. Mr. William 
Pollock, general president cf the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO; 
George Baldanzi, international presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO; Seabury Stanton 
and William F. Sullivan, chairman and 
president, respectively, of the Northern 
Textile Association; David Curtis, pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island Textile As- 
sociation, and his fellow witnesses, 
Dwight H. Owen, of the Cranston Print 
Works, and Stanley B. Thomas, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association—all 
these and many more agreed that 
quotas, by country and by category, were 
the only answer to the problem. 

And what is the problem? As I said 
at the start, I think of it in terms of tex- 
tile jobs. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
say I agree with the report of the Pas- 
tore committee. No man has done more 
on this problem than the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, 
JOHN O. PASTORE. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the speaker now in the well 
of the House and with the remarks of 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
([Mr. Dorn], and the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 
I think they are to be commended for 
bringing this issue to the floor of the 
House this afternoon, and not only for 
this effort but for the effort they in- 
tend to put behind a program that may 
at least lead to a solution of this prob- 
lem. 

I listened with interest a moment ago 
after the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dorn] yielded to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ScHERER] and was 
particularly interested in his reference 
to the competition that we are receiving 
in connection with products that go 
with our national pastime, the game of 
baseball. 

A few days ago I inserted an editorial 
from the Sporting News, which is the 
bible of baseball in this country and the 
leading publication in the United States 
on sports, that commented on the com- 
petition of American producers in the 
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sports field which they were receiving 
from Japanese imports. I was startled 
to find that as of the present time 40 
percent of the equipment used and sold 
over the counter at retail in American 
stores for our own national game of 
baseball is now produced in Japan. So 
I think it is about time we become 
alarmed and alerted to this problem. It 
is serious and affects every section of 
the country. 

I want to commend you gentlemen 
this afternoon for trying to forcefully 
bring this to the attention of the Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the 
gentleman for his very timely and ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my distinguished and 
good friend from North Carolina as a 
fellow freshman, and I would like to 
thank the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dorn] for giving us an oppor- 
tunity as freshman Members of this body 
to present the very serious situation that 
exists not only in his district, but in mine. 
I realize the effect of imports of textiles 
on the gentleman’s district. In my 
district I find in addition to textiles, ply- 
wood and menhaden products are in 
exactly the same situation as we have 
heard discussed here this afternoon. 

Representing a district having three 
very vital military installations, I am 
keenly concerned about our national de- 
fense and most sensitive to any condi- 
tion which now poses or in the future 
may pose a threat to our security. 

In a recent tour of Camp Lejeune, the 
home base of the 2d Marine Division 
which provides the fleet marine forces 
for the Atlantic Fleet, I was quite im- 
pressed by the fact that 40 percent of 
the budget for Camp Lejeune is for 
equipment and supplies classified in the 
category of textiles. This classification 
includes not only clothing of all types, 
but web equipment consisting of such 
things as cartridge belts, rifle slings and 
the hundreds of other militray items of 
which textiles in some form are an essen- 
tial component. 

It is quite obvious that our Armed 
Forces are absolutely dependent upon 
textile products and upon the ability of 
the American textile industry to produce 
these items in vast quantities on very 
short notice. 

One of the many problems facing 
American industry as it tried to adapt to 
a wartime basis in the early forties was 
producing textile items in quantity for 
our Armed Forces as rapidly as needed, 
and the textile industry rose nobly to the 
challenge. 

Today, the American market is becom- 
ing so flooded with textile imports of 
various kinds, that the domestic textile 
industry is, in my opinion, being weak- 
ened to a dangerous point. It would be 
a tragic mistake for the American econ- 
omy to become dependent upon foreign 
textiles only to have our supply suddenly 
cut off by war, and to have our domestic 
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industry so weakened by foreign compe- 
tition that mobilizing its resources for 
wartime production would be a slow and 
tedious process. 

I realize fully the importance of main- 
taining a favorable balance of trade 
overall. I realize that commerce statis- 
tics tend to show that our exports are in 
excess of our imports and that this must 
be maintained if we are to halt or retard 
the crucial outflow of gold. 

At the same time, I do not believe that 
Government policy should be directly re- 
sponsible for placing an almost impossi- 
ble burden on a given industry as is now 
being done under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in two major industries 
in particular—textiles and hardwood ply- 
wood. Plywood is also a crucial defense 
material, and, like textiles, the plywood 
industry is being seriously weakened by 
the flood of cheap foreign imports which 
threaten to take over the entire domestic 
market. 

As I see the problem, it is much bigger 
than just the economic factors involved. 
It poses a serious threat to our national 
security. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KORNEGAY. 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
take this opportunity to commend those 
who have spoken before me on this par- 
ticular subject and all its aspects. Let 
me commend the present speaker from 
North Carolina on his interest and the 
eager way he has pursued this par- 
ticular subject. It is noteworthy indeed. 

I share the feelings of those who have 
preceded me. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that we have other products that 
are affected, mainly coal, that is suffer- 
ing from the importation of residual oil, 
as well as textiles. 

When we mention the textile field, 
many people think we are talking only 
of cotton and wool products; but I 
would like to call attention also to the 
fact that manmade fibers are also suf- 
fering. I have one of the largest pro- 
ducers of such fibers in my district, the 
Celanese Corp. Employment there is 
being hurt as a result of these imports. 

I think it is time for us to take a 
new look at the entire situation and do 
something about it. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
again for his fine effort. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very fine contribution. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
House should take note of the fact that 
this was the maiden speech of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, and I 
think he did splendidly. He performed 
a great service in this House. Credit is 
also due to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
likewise a freshman colleague. 

Now it is my distinct privilege to yield 
to a Member who I think has from time 
to time pointed out to this House very 
ably the threat to our security, national 
defense, and to the jobs of the American 
working people, my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 


I yield to the gen- 
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(Mr. Stratton]. And, I want to say to 
my distinguished colleague that I am 
sorry for the lateness of the hour and 
for the turn of events, but we are happy 
that you have come up here. The gen- 
tleman was on the committee that called 
on the President; he was also on the 
committee that called on the Cabinet 
committee and very ably, upon both oc- 
casions, presented the viewpoint of 
every segment of this country and the 
necessity for maintaining our national 
defense. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to express My appreciation to the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn], who is one of the 
leaders of our group which has been 
fighting so hard on this problem of im- 
ports. I would like to associate myself 
both with him and with our distin- 
guished chairmar of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and with all of the 
other distinguished Members of the 
House who have participated in this 
special order today on this very impor- 
tant subject. May I say to my colleague 
from South Carolina and my very dear 
friend that the very fact that we are 
able to continue on this subject with so 
many Members of the House participat- 
ing at this comparatively late hour is 
testimony not only to the outstanding 
job which he and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON] have done in 
mobilizing the Members of the House 
to deal with this problem but also to 
the rapidly increasing number of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle and from 
all sections of the country who are con- 
cerned with this problem and who are 
today trying to do something about it. 

I remember when I first came to this 
House 2 years ago, Mr. Speaker, that 
there was a comparatively small number 
of us—and incidentally, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] was, 
of course, one of that number and has 
been leading the fight on this for many 
years—but it was a comparatively small 
number of us who spoke up on this floor 
on this subject. In fact, I remember 
some of my colleagues saying to me, 
“Why, Sam, you are a McKinley Protec- 
tionist; you are going back to the old 
ideas of the 19th century.” And in just 
2 short years it has done my heart good 
to see that some of the views that some 
of us were trying to present to the mem- 
bership a couple of years ago are now 
beginning to be felt in such numbers 
that at 5 minutes after 5 in the after- 
noon we are still occupying the well of 
the House discussing this subject and 
still going strong. 

And so I am glad that we have had 
this expression, this outpouring of sup- 
port. And let me say, Mr. Speaker, 
that it was my privilege to be a member 
of the group to which the gentleman 
from South Carolina has_ referred, 
chaired by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services. We met 
with the President of the United States 
on this subject. Reference already has 
been made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas] to the profound 
grasp of this subject which the Presi- 
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dent of the United States has, having 
represented so ably in this body and in 
the other body for a number of years 
one of the great States of the Union most 
intimately concerned with it, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. We were 
most generously and cordially received 
by the President at the White House the 
other day. He gave of his time to us 
most generously, an hour and a half, as 
I recall, on the very day when he was 
deeply concerned with the situation in 
Laos. And we got from him what I 
took to be a most encouraging and stim- 
ulating response. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned with this 
problem because I, too, represent a dis- 
trict which has suffered from foreign 
imports and from the unemployment 
that has been caused by foreign imports 
over a number of years. As a matter of 
fact, this has been a problem in my dis- 
trict which has gone back well into the 
early part of this century. In fact, for 
many years it was customary for my dis- 
trict to return to this body a Represent- 
ative from the other side of the aisle be- 
cause there was a feeling somehow that 
this issue was a partisan issue; there was 
a feeling back home in my district that 
somehow Members from the Democratic 
Party were in favor of low tariffs and 
Members from the Republican Party 
were in favor of high tariffs. And it was 
not until the Eisenhower administration 
came in and the tariffs on gloves, which 
were of particular concern to the people 
in my district, went down instead of up, 
that the people of my district began to 
realize that this was not after all a 
partisan matter, that it was a matter 
which cuts sharply across party lines, 
as we have seen here this afternoon, and 
which concerns individual districts and 
individual Members instead of being 
specifically, as I say, a partisan matter. 

I have been pleased to try to represent 
my district in this House and to try to 
fight as ably as I knew how on the same 
side of this great and burning issue as 
did my distinguished predecessors from 
the other side of the political aisle, Gen- 
eral Kearney, Dr. Crowther, and Gover- 
nor Lunn. 

Imports have been a problem for the 
glove industry. They have been a prob- 
lem, too, for the manufacturers of base- 
ball gloves, to which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] referred a moment 
ago. And, incidentally, I might say that 
I have the distinction of representing the 
great home of baseball, Cooperstown, 
N.Y., which is located in my district. I 
am concerned, as is the gentleman, about 
a situation that is created when the great 
American game is being played with ma- 
terials that are being manufactured 
abroad, and when people in our country 
who have been employed and have grown 
up in this baseball equipment industry 
are being laid off of work because of 
foreign imports. 

This particular order today is con- 
cerned with the textile industry. We 
have in my district the great carpet in- 
dustry in the city of Amsterdam. We 
have the textile aspect of the glove in- 
dustry in knit gloves. In terms of the 
textile industry, the city of Amsterdam, 
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which was once one of the prosperous 
centers of carpet textiles in this country, 
is now one of the most seriously affected, 
chronic unemployment areas in the 
State of New York. Under any version 
of the depressed areas bill—and we had 
a number of versions that were offered 
in this House both in this Congress and 
in the preceding Congress—under any 
formula in the bill, the city of Amster- 
dam would always qualify because of the 
very serious and persistent unemploy- 
ment that has hit the carpet industry 
largely as a result of this growing com- 
petition from abroad to which we have 
been referring. 

We have got to do something to keep 
the people on their jobs in the city of 
Amsterdam. The knit glove industry 
too has almost gone into extinction up 
in Gloversville and Johnstown in my dis- 
trict. Imports in this industry, for ex- 
ample, over a period of a few short 
years have increased from 5 percent of 
domestic production, I am informed, to 
something over 200 percent of domestic 
production. A truly incredible develop- 
ment. 

Yes, we are in favor of foreign trade. 
I realize we have got to help our allies. 
This is especially true in the case of 
Japan and of course we cannot cut them 
off entirely. But for heaven’s sake, at 
least let us give the American people a 
fair share of their own market. That, in 
my judgment, is the theory and the phi- 
losophy that is motivating us who are 
speaking out today on this subject. We 
do not want to eliminate foreign trade. 
But surely there ought at least to be a 
fair share left for the American producer 
and the American worker. Let us not 
give it all away abroad as we would seem 
to be doing, for example, in the case of 
the knit glove industry. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
was kind enough to refer to the aspect 
of foreign imports which concerns our 
defense picture. As he well knows, the 
textile industry has proceeded in its ac- 
tion on this matter under the defense 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act. One 
reason for that is that they have not been 
able to get any help from the so-called 
escape clause. The trouble with the 
escape clause is that there is in fact no 
escape down there. 

But fortunately the bill has this other 
clause which provides that when im- 
ports come into this country in an 
amount which tends to jeopardize the 
defense of the country, then the Presi- 
dent has a right to do something about 
them. We made an effort 2 years ago 
in the case of the knit glove industry, 
which is part of the overall textile in- 
dustry, to call for help under this na- 
tional defense clause. 

You may say, What have knit gloves 
got to do with the defense of the Nation? 
But the gentleman from South Carolina 
well knows that gloves stood 11th or 12th 
on the list of priority items during 
World War II. I do not know how a 
GI can shoot a rifle in any area where 
the weather turns a little bit cold if his 
hands are cold and if his trigger finger 
is frozen. Gloves are certainly an im- 
portant part of the defense effort. Cer- 
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tainly warm clothing is a most essential 
part of our defense picture and we have 
to have protection for this kind of in- 
dustry and for those who know how to 
operate it. 

It is not any joke to slip into a situa- 
tion where you have a basic industry 
threatened with extinction, in which 
people are being laid off and younger 
people are not being brought in because 
there is just no future for them in that 
industry; yet this is the picture today in 
textiles, as our distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
has already pointed out. 

In closing, may I say that I do not 
know of any issue that is more important 
to the people of the country than this 
particular issue. Today we have occu- 
pied the well for several hours to dis- 
cuss this subject. Repeatedly during the 
Congress there have been discussions on 
the subject. Member after Member has 
taken the well of the House to discuss it. 
I do not know of any issue that would 
get a greater response from the people 
back home than the proposal to do some- 
thing to protect our American jobs from 
foreign competition. And today to com- 
plicate things we have the added seri- 
ousness of the gold outflow problem. 

And so I am happy to join my col- 
leagues in making a plea to this body, 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and to the people of the country 
for the relief we need to keep our jobs, 
keep our industries and protect the ecoin- 
omy of our country. 

Again I commend the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] for the 
leadership he has taken on this impor- 
tant subject. I am hopeful that as a 
result of this action today we will see 
relief coming in the not too distant 
future. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I again 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
New York for his very, very able con- 
tribution to this debate. 

Now I yield to my friend, the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Downine], who, too, repre- 
sents a vital defense area. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the 
people in the First District of Virginia 
have a direct interest in a fair and effec- 
tive solution of the textile fiber, fabric, 
and apparel import problem. It differs 
from the reasons which many of the 
Members of this House are so ably de- 
scribing in this discussion. The differ- 
ence only serves to show how far reach- 
ing the consequences of failure to act 
can be. 

The situation in my district is more 
that of an infant industry being pre- 
vented by imports from becoming estab- 
lished than of an existing industry being 
destroyed by imports. At Williamsburg 
the Dow Chemical Co. has just recently 
built a plant and brought it into produc- 
tion of acrylic staple fiber. This is one 
of the new manmade fibers which has 
been introduced to the market in the 
past 10 years. As textile fibers go, it is 
in its infancy—though it already has a 
lusty voice. The plant at Williamsburg 
represents an investment of several mil- 
lion dollars. The period required for its 
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construction and working out the prob- 
lems always present in starting up a new 
plant for spinning manmade fibers is 
only just now completed, and Dow is just 
beginning to get a position in the Ameri- 
can textile and apparel market for its 
acrylic fiber. It has given employment 
to nearly 500 technicians and produc- 
tion workers at Williamsburg. 

If conditions in the domestic textile 
and apparel markets improve, Dow’s 
production will be expanded; about 1,000 
more workers at top wages will be hired, 
and the effect on the economy of my 
district will be most beneficial. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the developments in 
the import trade in manmade fibers, as 
well as in manmade fiber fabric and 
apparel, threaten to change this picture 
of a better economic future for my dis- 
trict and throw the industry into a 
nightmare of frustration and despair. 
Bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, that man- 
made fibers today account for nearly 30 
percent of the fibers used in the fabric 
and apparel, household furnishings, and 
industrial textile products consumed in 
this country. Bear in mind, too, that 
unusual price distortions in one fiber 
have a disturbing effect on the use of 
other fibers. When the price of rayon 
staple fiber, for example, falls 5 cents a 
pound in the space of a few months, as 
it did in 1960 as a result of imports, the 
effect on other fibers is immediate. 
These textile industries, these apparel 
and finished products industries based 
on textile materials, are so economically 
interdependent, Mr. Speaker, that a 
sharp jab by imports in one area in- 
evitably has harmful effects throughout 
the entire structure. 

So we have the interesting situation 
that manmade fiber production in the 
United States in 1960 was hit from sev- 
eral directions at once because of im- 
ports. First, imports of directly com- 
petitive manmade fiber staple, fila- 
ments, and filament yarn climbed to 
nearly 100 million pounds. This repre- 
sented a direct displacement of domes- 
tic fiber in textile mill consumption 
equal to a little over 5 percent of do- 
mestic production. Mr. Speaker, it may 
help the Members understand the sig- 
nificance of this 100-million-pound vol- 
ume of imports of manmade fibers in 
1960 if I tell you that 1 pound—just 1 
pound of nylon 15 denier monofila- 
ment—such as is used in hosiery—would 
reach from New York to Washington. 
Since 1949 imports of manmade staple 
fiber, filaments, yarn, and products have 
increased 440 percent. So this shows 
the extent to which imports are directly 
affecting the domestic industry. 

Second, imports of manmade fiber fab- 
rics in 1960 were equivalent to nearly 
11 million pounds of fabric, with a for- 
eign value of a little over $14 million. 
At domestic price levels, this fabric dis- 
placed textile mill production worth from 
$20 to $30 million. Every pound of this 
fabric hit two sectors of the domestic 
textile industry at once. The fiber pro- 
ducers were hit because these fabric 
imports represented at least 11 million 
pounds of fiber sales which could not be 
made to domestic textile mills. The tex- 
tile mills were hit because these fabric 
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imports displaced production which they 
otherwise could have sold to apparel and 
garment plants and other producers of 
finished textiles. 

The effect of imports pyramids as we 
go further down the scale of imported 
products, Mr. Speaker. 

Third, in 1960 we imported nearly $40 
million—foreign value—of manmade 
fiber apparel and other finished prod- 
ucts. ‘These articles would have been 
valued on the U.S. market at at least 
$60 million. We do not know the weight 
of all these articles of manmade fiber 
apparel because that is not shown in 
our import statistics. It is fair to say, 
I believe, that these imports represented 
at least 30 million articles, with an esti- 
mated weight of about 1 pound each. 
So these imports delivered a triple punch 
to our interdependent fiber, textile, and 
apparel industries. The apparel pro- 
ducers lost $60 million worth of sales, as 
imports directly replaced their output. 

The textile mills lost fabric sales 
equivalent to many millions of dollars, 
involving millions of square yards of 
fabric, because the apparel industry 
which lost sales of apparel did not need 
to buy fabric for use in making apparel 
for sales that were never made. And our 
manmade fiber producers lost probably 
30 million pounds of fiber production be- 
cause textile mills did not need the fiber 
to spin into yarn or weave into cloth for 
purchases which apparel plants did not 
make because of the effect of imports on 
their customers. 

To show the trend of these imports of 
manmade fiber fabric and apparel, Mr. 
Speaker, 1960’s imports of fabric repre- 
sented a 194-percent increase in quantity 
compared with 1957, while manmade fi- 
ber apparel imports in 1960 represented 
a 137-percent increase over 1957. 

So severe were the effects of the sharp 
jump of fabric and apparel imports in 
1960 that textile mill consumption of 
manmade fibers dropped 174 million 
pounds, equal to 10 percent of domestic 
shipments in 1959. 

If we combine the 10 percent drop in 
Gomestic shipments which took place in 
1960 as textile mill consumption of man- 
made fibers declined due to imports of 
fabric and apparel, with the 5 percent 
of domestic production represented by 
imports of manmade staple fiber, fila- 
ments, and yarn, we see, Mr. Speaker, 
that the domestic manmade fiber indus- 
try was affected in 1960 by imports of 
all manmade fibers and products by 
roughly 15 percent of their output. 

It is this effect, and the trends to 
which I have referred, that prevent the 
Dow people from carrying out plans for 
the expansion of production and employ- 
ment at Williamsburg in acrylic fibers. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it was be- 
cause of facts such as these that the 
Pastore subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in the 
other body recommended that flexible 
import quotas on a country-by-country, 
category-by-category basis be imposed 
on textile mill products, apparel, and 
manmade staple fiber, filaments, and 
yarn. I support that recommendation. 
Its prompt fulfillment by Executive ac- 
tion is absolutely vital to the economic 
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future of the industry. The President 
will have my unqualified support for his 
action if he forthrightly uses his author- 
ity to place such quotas into effect. 

The President has the necessary au- 
thority, Mr. Speaker, under the so- 
called national security amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Act. It is not 
necessary under this provision that mat- 
ters have advanced to the stage where 
the entire fiber producing, textile mill 
products, and apparel industries are 
bankrupt. It may well be, Mr. Speaker, 
that we have, in fact, reached this 
stage—the entire rayon staple fiber in- 
dustry operated at a loss in 1960, hun- 
dreds of textile mills and hundreds of 
apparel plants have closed their doors. 
It is only necessary, Mr. Speaker, that 
the President find that imports of man- 
made fiber, textile mill products, and 
apparel threaten to impair the national 
security. Certainly we have reached 
that stage. 

There cannot conceivably be any 
doubt that the textile mill, apparel 
plants, and manmade fiber plants of this 
Nation are essential to the security of 
all our people. Military and essential 
civilian requirements for clothing, bed- 
ding, military, naval, and aerial textile 
accessories are so plain that it would be 
undertaking to prove the obvious to 
dwell on the point. So far as manmade 
fibers are concerned, there is an added 
dimension to the essentiality of our do- 
mestic facilities. This industry spends 
6.5 percent of its sales dollar on re- 
search. This is twice the amount spent 
by the chemical industry—long recog- 
nized as one of the most dynamic and 
progressive of industries so far as re- 
search is concerned. Domestic man- 
made fiber producers have generated 
such advanced technology that the Soviet 
bloc of nations has been far outstripped. 
But Russia is carrying out a crash pro- 
gram to catch up, Mr. Speaker. Our 
chemical and manmade fiber industries 
have very responsibly refused to sell any 
manmade fiber technology to Russia. 
But she has been frantically buying 
plants and technology from other coun- 
tries. And the textile industry was told 
only a few weeks ago by a private re- 
search organization which had reviewed 
the technical literature published by 
Russia that the Soviet Union is on a par 
with the United States and other West- 
ern nations in basic textile research. 
On this occasion it was stated that the 
Soviet artificial fiber industry is expand- 
ing rapidly and could overtake us in a 
few years. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government cannot 
hope to duplicate the scientific infor- 
mation and technical competence which 
are maintained routinely in the exten- 
sive laboratories of our domestic man- 
made fiber industry. But the mainte- 
nance of this research activity, so vital 
to us now that supersonic aircraft, mis- 
siles, and space vehicles have placed 
new demands on all materials, demands 
healthy conditions in our own market. 
We must have import regulation to re- 
create and then to preserve these con- 
ditions. Flexible quotas are the only 
answer. Under our most-favored-na- 
tion doctrine, where every country in 
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the free world is entitled to the benefits 
of the lowest tariff rate we extend to 
any other country, tariffs are not the 
answer. The cost advantages of she 
countries of the Far East call for tariffs 
which would keep out entirely the prod- 
ucts of Western Europe and Latin 
America. Country-by-country quotas, 
on the other hand, make it possible to 
treat each country fairly and equitably. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Pastore subcom- 
mittee stated in its report, the imposi- 
tion of flexible import quotas on textile 
mill products, garments and apparel, 
and manmade staple fiber, filaments, 
and yarn is essential and urgent. This 
is an action which the President must 
take without delay. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I have listened intently 
to what the gentleman from Virginia has 
said. This matter is so critical that I 
wish to be associated with your remarks 
and those of our other distinguished col- 
leagues who preceded you in urging that 
something be done at this time to pro- 
tect American industry and American 
jobs. I have in my district in Houston 
quite a few textile industries, which are 
now beginning to feel the pinch tre- 
mendously. We must find some way to 
protect these jobs and this industry 
which is so vital to the economy of this 
country. I commend the gentleman on 
his remarks and join him in urging that 
some action be taken in this regard. 

Mr. DOWNING. I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CasEy] 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Down1nc] for their able contribution to 
this discussion. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the subject of my special order and 
that of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been millions of words spoken and 
written about the plight of the textile 
industry, and this is well, for the country 
must be made aware of what we have 
allowed to happen to one of our oldest 
industries. However, the time has come 
for immediate action if we are to save 
what is left of this industry. 

Increasing imports have created seri- 
ous difficulties for our textile industry. 
In 1954 we exported about $578 million 
in textile products and imported about 
$425 million, or about 73 percent of our 
exports. By 1960 our exports had de- 
clined to $556 million, but imports had 
risen to $947 or 173 percent of exports. 
Total imports rose from 131 million 
Square yards in 1948 to 1.3 billion square 
yards in 1960. 

During the time of this increase in im- 
ports per capita consumption of cotton 
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goods declined from 30.9 pounds in 1950 
to 23.8 pounds in 1960, while wool 
dropped from 4.2 pounds to 3.1 pounds. 

Naturally, with falling consumption 
and increasing imports our domestic tex- 
tile industry has suffered. Between 1947 
and 1960, 838 textile mills were liquidated 
in the United States. Since 1947 unem- 
ployment in the textile industry due to 
import competition has been estimated 
at 225,000. 

Our textile industry wage scale is about 
30 percent under that of manufacturing 
workers in general, yet it cannot be in- 
creased because already we are unable 
to compete with exports. The industries 
of Japan, of France, of Hong Kong, and 
of other countries are as modern as ours, 
but the wage scale ranges from 10 to 50 
percent of ours. 

Textile industry profits have consist- 
ently been lower than the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. In the third 
quarter of 1960, to cite one example, 
textile industry profits after taxes were 
only 5.7 percent compared with 8.7 per- 
cent for manufacturing industry in gen- 
eral. 

So long as our foreign competitors are 
able to purchase cotton at an 8-cent- 
per-pound advantage over our domestic 
textile mills, there seems to be little 
chance that our industry will be able 
to compete effectively. 

In my own State of Maine, our textile 
industry declined from 26,000 workers 
in 1949 to 16,500 in 1957. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston has estimated 
that textile employment in Maine will 
drop to 9,900 by 1970—using the medium 
of a series of estimates. That is not a 
pleasing prospect of our communities 
which depend on the textile industry. 

The essence of the problem seems to 
be that excessive imports of textiles 
throw people out of work and mills out 
of operation; with the result that pur- 
chasing power declines and the Govern- 
ment’s tax receipts drop. This has a 
snowballing effect on the incomes of 
grocers, car dealers and all others from 
whom textile industry employees pur- 
chase their necessities. The result is a 
loss of income to our society, the loss 
of the potential of the labor force in this 
industry, the demoralization of a seg- 
ment of our society and a consequent 
increased cost in many social services. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of the irreparable damage being done our 
essential textile industry by foreign im- 
ports from years of having lived and 
worked in a textile area at home in 
Maine. 

Several weeks ago, I personally urged 
the President to establish quotas on for- 
eign-made textiles and apparel by cate- 
gory and country. 

I am not alone in this effort to protect 
this segment of American industry which 
means so much to so many citizens and, 
equally as important, the security of the 
United States of America. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Mr. 
Kennedy is aware—and has _ been 
aware—of the disaster which we face in 
this respect unless he takes positive ac- 
tion, and takes it quick. 

President Kennedy says that he is very 
much concerned with the economic secu- 
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rity of the workingman. For this reason 
he cannot ignore, for any reason, the 
billions of dollars in payrolls involved. 

I can think of no stronger way to sup- 
port my plea than to submit a copy of 
my letter to the President urging he im- 
pose these quotas: 


HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, 
March 23, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I respectfully im- 
plore you to take immediate action to as- 
sure the national security of the United 
States and to protect thousands of textile 
workers in this country, by establishing 
quotas on foreign-made textiles and apparel 
by category and country. 

While the U.S. textile industry has been 
ignored, the plight of its employees has in- 
creased until major proportions have been 
reached in this most crucial economic year 
of 1961. 

During the last 10 years, New England 
textile employment dropped an amazing 61 
percent. From 1947 to 1960, 838 textile 
mills were liquidated. 

These reliable figures come from a report 
with which we are all familiar. They are 
the results from the Pastore subcommittee 
hearings this month on “Problems of the 
Domestic Textile Industry.” 

I would like to point out that in 1947 
the State of Maine had almost 30,000 textile 
employees. As we entered the 1950's, this 
figure dropped below 25,000. Today Maine, 
which once boasted of being a leading tex- 
tile producer, has under 13,000 textile em- 
ployees. In 10 years, employment has fallen 
off 50 percent. 

I write not only of available statistics 
from reports; I write of personal knowledge 
of an area once highly prosperous where 
textiles were the mainstay of the economy. 
Overnight we lost thousands of textile jobs. 

The first blow came with the closing of 
the famous Goodall-Sanford Mills in San- 
ford. Then, in my own city of Saco, 1,500 
jobs went literally overnight with the shut- 
down of the York Division of Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. This curtailment of textile 
work resulted in the shift of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops machinery division to the South, with 
approximately 2,000 more jobs lost. 

Senator PastTore’s subcommittee makes 
five recommendations. We should heed its 
warning that “it is evident that selective 
controls will be needed or we will face dis- 
ruption of the entire trading pattern of 
the free world” relative to the import quota 
recommendation. This does not mean aban- 
donment of our foreign trade reciprocity, 
but indicates an adjusting program first and 
foremost designed to protect now this in- 
dustry so vital to the Nation. 

It has been a slow and arduous climb 
back. We are far from recovered. 

For the sake of the other textile workers 
in Maine and throughout the country, please 
take the necessary steps to insure that they 
do not become an unemployment statistic. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. GARLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
this opportunity to ally myself with my 
colleagues from both sides of the aisle 
who have so eloquently, dramatically 
and accurately portrayed the picture of 
the problem which faces the domestic 
textile and apparel industries. 

Within the last 2 years, two textile 
plants in Virginia’s Sixth Congressional 
District which I am privileged to repre- 
sent have been compelled to discontinue 
operations. Like the concentric circles 
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around a stone dropped in the lake, the 
impact has spread across the surface 
and penetrated every echelon of the eco- 
nomic structure of the area. The inci- 
dence of unemployment is tragically 
high; the degree of underemployment in 
business concerns allied directly or in- 
directly with the textile plants or de- 
pendent upon the purchasing power of 
the plant payrolls is alarming. 

Even the most ardent advocates of 
unlimited, unrestricted international 
trade are compelled now to admit that 
the dimensions of the problem are so 
great that the problem can no longer be 
disguised or casually dismissed as one 
which, if left alone, will ultimately cure 
itself. It will not cure itself. The pa- 
tient, through no fault of its own, is ill, 
gravely ill, and in the absence of imme- 
diate therapy, the prognosis is well-nigh 
hopeless. 

Many American industries are vic- 
tims of the unfair competition of sub- 
standard wage structures abroad. As 
the statistics quoted by previous speak- 
ers demonstrate beyond cavil, the textile 
and apparel industries are high on the 
list of those exposed to the threat of 
ultimate extinction. Since their cases 
are, in many respects, typical, these in- 
dustries can be used as a model labora- 
tory to test the workability of the sys- 
tem recommended in the report of the 
Pastore subcommittee. If the system 
proves in practice to be as functional, 
fair, and effective as in theory it prom- 
ises to be, it might appropriately be 
utilized in connection with the prob- 
lems of other industries. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the American textile industry today is 
being gravely undermined and imperiled 
by this Nation’s continued blindness to 
the uncontrolled importation of goods 
from cheap-labor countries. 

Although the handwriting is on the 
wall, there has been no attempt to regu- 
late the ever-increasing influx of foreign- 
produced textiles into this country. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., reported that the United 
States imported approximately 142 mil- 
lion square yards of cotton cloth in 1958. 

These imports increased sharply to 242 
million square yards in 1959—nearly 
doubling the already high level of 1958. 
Yet, cotton cloth imports skyrocketed to 
@ new record high of 455 million square 
yards last year. 

An even sharper and more alarming 
rate of increase is seen in cotton yarn 
imports. After a steep rise from 1958 
to 1959, cotton yarn imports shot up 
from about 1.4 million pounds in 1959 
to 15.1 million pounds in 1960. 

No fiber or fabric of the US. textile 
industry is immune from this depressing 
onrush of unfair foreign competition. 
Imports of manmade fiber fabrics more 
than doubled from about 5 million 
pounds in 1958 to more than 11 million 
pounds in 1959. This level was main- 
tained last year. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. textile industry— 
which is rated second only to steel in 
our defense setup—has been teetering 
on the brink of collapse. 

More than 800 textile plants in the 
United States have been forced out of 
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business in the postwar years by unfair 
competition provided by foreign mills 
whose rate of employee pay would be il- 
legal in this Nation. 

This ominous decline is of particular 
concern to my own State. The textile 
industry employs approximately 100,000 
Georgians. This industry provides more 
jobs than any other industry in my State. 

Inequitable tariffs and quotas also have 
cost the U.S. textile industry its histori- 
cal position as the leading provider of 
textile goods on the world market. 

The United States exported textile 
goods valued at $1.4 billion in 1947, and 
absorbed $366 million worth of foreign- 
made textile goods. By 1957, these textile 
exports had dropped to $667 million, 
but imports had increased to $635 mil- 
lion. In 1958, textile imports surpassed 
exports. Imports totaled $636 million, 
and exports dwindled to only $600 mil- 
lion. 

The importation of textile manufac- 
tures soared to $932 million last year 
while textile exports totaled $694 mil- 
lion—a net import balance of $238 mil- 
lion worth of textile products. 

We could not have lost our longstand- 
ing position as the world’s leading pro- 
vider of textile products had it not been 
for the fact that the U.S. Government, 
after World War II, encouraged and even 
subsidized foreign manufacturers at the 
expense of our own textile producers. 

Prior to the post-World War II years, 
our textile industry had nothing to fear 
from imports because other countries 
lacked our know-how, our machinery 
and our mass-production innovations. 
Thus there was no loud outcry when we 
began relaxing tariff rates and quotas 
during the 1930’s. 

After World War II, however, this 
Government, often under the guise of 
“foreign aid,” began sending billions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment and machin- 
ery to Japan, Germany, France, Italy, 
and other foreign countries. 

These countries began using American- 
made machinery and equipment to pro- 
duce huge quantities of textile goods 
priced well below the lowest figures our 
own producers could charge. For our 
foreign competitors adopted our system 
of streamlined production—but not our 
system of high wages. shorter work hours 
and better working conditions. 

Further, the value of our exports is 
inflated by the subsidies, grants-in-aid, 
and credits that we give foreign com- 
petitors. The U.S. Government, for ex- 
ample, continues to pursue a two-price 
cotton program under which domestic 
mills must pay 25 percent more for raw 
cotton than the special export prices 
provided to foreign mills. 

Our cotton is sold to Japan at 6 cents 
a pound less than American spinners 
pay—and the Government has just re- 
cently increased this unfair differential 
to 814 cents a pound. And we accept 
our pay in foreign currencies, giving fur- 
ther advantages to our foreign competi- 
tors. 

In the meantime, of course, American 
textile manufacturers must continue to 
foot their own bills, buy their own ma- 
chinery, pay full price for raw materials 
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and meet persistent labor demands for 
higher wages and more fringe benefits. 

I do not propose that the United 
States discontinue accepting foreign im- 
ports. Such an unwise decision might 
nudge some of these countries into the 
Communist orbit. 

But we must impose tighter restric- 
tions of imports, not only in the textile 
field, but in all fields from steel to base- 
ball gloves and cigarette lighters, I 
frankly cannot understand why anyone 
would oppose regulating foreign com- 
merce, under these circumstances. We 
regulate competition within our own 
country to preserve it—not to destroy it. 
We can accept and absorb a large 
volume of imports. But we cannot allow 
the present trend to continue without 
running the risk of destroying our own 
economy. 

I am in favor of a sound and sensible 
reciprocal trade agreement that works 
to the mutual advantage of both sides. 
I do not advocate that we return to the 
protectionist policy of another era. 

But neither do I advocate the other 
extreme by which in effect we subsidize 
foreign manufacturers while penalizing 
the free enterprise system under which 
the Nation achieved greatness and un- 
precedented wealth, 

In sum, our entire tariff and quota 
program must be revised to afford equal 
protection to American textile producers. 

The handwriting is on the wall. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Congressman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], for bringing to the attention of 
this body the tragic plight of the textile 
industry, and particularly the woolen 
and worsted manufacturers, He has at 
long last touched upon one of the very 
basic reasons for the so-called depressed 
areas and surplus labor communities in 
this Nation. In my district we not only 
produce wool in large quantities, but also 
have there located the only surviving 
woolen and worsted mill in the Middle 
West. While woolen and worsted mills 
are closing all over the Nation, last year 
alone 61 million yards of woolen fabrics 
were imported into the United States. 
This is enough fabric to keep between 60 
and 70 mills operating the year round. 
The well-being of American industry is 
vital to the economic health of this coun- 
try and the prosperity of wage earners 
and business, but this industry, along 
with many others such as rubber, zinc, 
storage batteries, furs—to name a few in 
my district alone—can no longer com- 
pete successfully with low-wage imports 
which have become a clear and present 
danger to the industries mentioned and 
to our national security and welfare. 
These industries have modernized their 
plants, improved their efficiency, in- 
vested huge sums in their businesses, 
and now face economic ruin by the tre- 
mendous increase in imports at prices 
below the American manufacturers’ 
costs. If we act now we can save these 
American industries, provide jobs and 
wages, reduce unemployment, and elimi- 
nate the need to appropriate money from 
the Federal Treasury as aid and rede- 
velopment for labor surplus areas in 
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this Nation. Huge sums for redevelop- 
ment provide relief for the effect of these 
imports, while action in this field will 
remove the cause, and I again commend 
my colleague from Georgia and his asso- 
ciates for their efforts in this field which 
is so basic to the welfare of America. I 
would like to associate myself with the 
purposes outlined so ably by Congress- 
man VINSON. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
briefly show some of the effects which 
the increase in foreign textile importa- 
tion has had in my district, Wisconsin’s 
First. 

In 1950 the First District of Wisconsin 
had 13 manufacturers of textile prod- 
ucts; today there are 9. In addition one 
of the remaining firms is sharply cur- 
tailing its employment. This happens 
to be one of the largest. 

The areas which have been most af- 
fected are those which now are suffer- 
ing from chronic unemployment. The 
basic problem of unemployment cannot 
be entirely contributed to the loss of 
some textile jobs. Nevertheless, the 
total loss of these facilities has, and will 
continue to have, a detrimental effect 
upon the economy of the areas deprived 
of these jobs. This loss is not only felt 
by those who have lost their means of 
livelihood. When an industry closes its 
doors every merchant who services these 
people suffers loss. The local tax rolls 
are depleted. In actuality, the general 
economic complexion of a community is 
caused to degenerate. 

Another aspect of this force upon the 
industry of the district which I represent 
are the problems caused by diversifica- 
tion. One of the larger manufacturers 
in my district has told me he is going 
to purchase more and more of his uncut 
fabrics on the foreign market instead of 
producing them himself. He will proceed 
to make finished garments from this 
material. He now employs 200 people 
making uncut fabric, but if he makes 
finished products from his own material 
he cannot compete with foreign imports. 
Nearly all of these 200 people are skilled 
in the uncut fabric field. However, this 
skill will be of no value to them as this 
manufacturer changes the orientation 
of his operations. This individual says 
he is sorry this must come about, but to 
stay in business these moves must be 
made. 

These people are caught in the in- 
famous cost-price squeeze. They are 
being priced out of the market by the 
foreign imports. This merchandise is 
being manufactured in countries where 
U.S. foreign aid has been used to 
assist in the revitalization of indus- 
try. The money to support these pro- 
grams has come from the taxes levied 
upon the incomes of the very people who 
now face unemployment. I feel it is the 
duty of the Government to protect and 
maintain our domestic market for these 
so very generous people. 

This body is well aware of the many 
constructive proposals made to alleviate 
this unpardonable burden upon one seg- 
ment of America’s economy. I would 
like to add my voice to those of my dis- 
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tinguished colleagues urging remedial 
action as soon as possible. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to congratulate my beloved and 
distinguished colleague from Georgia, 
the Honorable Cart Vuvson, for his 
statement on the need for restrictions 
on foreign textile imports at this time. 
He has proposed a quota system, by 
country and category, and has explained 
why the President would be justified in 
using his powers under the national se- 
curity provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to establish such a system. 

It is significant that this proposal 
comes from one who has supported re- 
ciprocal trade legislation and is aware 
of the impact of our trade policy on for- 
eign countries like Japan, which must 
export to live. I also have favored the 
reciprocal trade program and hope that 
it will be continued. But I agree with 
the gentleman from Georgia that if 
America is to foster the free world’s eco- 
nomic growth, it is essential that Ameri- 
can industries be healthy and growing, 
in order that we may aid the orderly 
industrial development of other free 
people. 

It would be most ill advised to allow 
foreign textile imports to bring ruin to 
more of our own producers and thus 
worsen the present unfavorable trade 
balance in textiles, increase the drain on 
our gold, and hurt our economy when 
already it is showing certain structural 
weaknesses. My hope is for a strong, 
vigorous American economy enabling us 
not only to be good neighbors in the 
world trade community but to continue 
helping emerging nations find a better 
life for their people. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, a very 
serious problem in the State of Georgia 
and in my district is the gradual stran- 
gling of the textile, garment, and apparel 
industries. In our section, without Fed- 
eral aid, we have established many small 
industries which have kept our people 
from living in a depressed area. 

Recently, one of the outstanding ac- 
tivities which has saved the economy of a 
large segment of people in Wilkes 
County, Ga., hada blow. This was ren- 
dered by the Tariff Commission when it 
declined to give escape clause relief for 
domestic plastic rainwear producers who 
have been overwhelmed with imports 
from Japan. This industry, started in 
Washington, Ga., by Mr. Alfred Moses, 
president of Almar Rainwear Corp., has 
afforded employment and other oppor- 
tunities for people who had left agricul- 
tural pursuits or who would have left 
Wilkes County and proceeded to add 
themselves to already highly populated 
areas, who would have been dislocated 
from their home communities and might 
have caused employment problems else- 
where. Mr. Moses stated that only be- 
cause of diversification in the total busi- 
ness and by going into more expensive 
fabrics was his plant able to continue to 
operate as a successful venture. If the 
actual volume loss in plastic raincoats 
to domestic manufacturers brought on by 
imports were totaled up, the figure would 
be something fantastic. 
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During my campaign for Congress last 
summer I ran across a number of star- 
tling facts in respect to the small indus- 
tries that are now the lifeblood of my 
district. 

Near Elberton, Ga., in a small com- 
munity which had always been a pros- 
perous farming community, I visited a 
small, country, general merchandise 
store. I asked the owner how things 
were going and he said that because of 
soil bank activities, acreage limitations 
on cotton and other factors reducing 
farming activities, he had lost some trade 
but that a sewing plant had been estab- 
lished in the neighborhood and it had 
been a source of local payrolls from 
which his business had drawn profit. 
He said the plant across the road had 
recently slowed down and offered em- 
ployment for only about three days in a 
week. He reached up on the line over 
the counter and took down a small boy’s 
white knit shirt and he said, “I have 
this shirt and can sell it for $1.” He 
showed me the label was from a country 
outside of the United States. He then 
reached over on the counter and showed 
me another boy’s shirt comparable to 
the one already demonstrated and he 
said, “I cannot sell this shirt for less 
than $1.50 and make the same profit as 
I do on the first one.” Then he stated 
that, surprisingly enough, the more ex- 
pensive shirt was made across the road 
from him. His conclusion was also re- 
vealing. He said that the same people 
who worked on the shirt across the road 
were no different from other people and 
when they came in to buy items of cloth- 
ing or other merchandise they bought the 
one that cost the least. 

There is a similar sewing plant in 
Taliaferro County, Ga., which hereto- 
fore was one of our most prosperous 
farming counties. With the decline in 
agricultural output and acreage, this 
county has lost almost half of its pop- 
ulation in the last 10 years. It has only 
one real industry in its confines and that 
is a branch of a garment plant that 
operates some 25 miles away. Because 
of competition from cheap foreign goods, 
this plant is also, in its parent office and 
in its branch in Taliaferro County, oper- 
ating only part time. 

These examples can be multiplied over 
and over again in the 10th District and 
are commencing to create a serious em- 
ployment problem. 

We have talked in the Congress re- 
cently about assisting depressed areas by 
granting a Federai subsidy of $300 mil- 
lion. In our efforts to assist the textile 
industry, we are not asking for any 
Federal outlay of money but merely for 
a chance for free enterprise to survive 
because of competitive methods which 
Americans cannot afford to meet. The 
reasons advanced for the ability of for- 
eign-made goods to come on American 
markets at a cheaper price is the low cost 


- of human labor which goes into the cost 


of the production of these competitive 
commodities. I would not advocate the 
reduction of our high standard of living 
and our high rate of wages so as to 
compete with substandard conditions 
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and almost slavery conditions in foreign 
countries. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the only 
remedy is for the Government of the 
United States, in its executive and leg- 
islative branches, to take a hand and 
provide some regulation in a field which 
has always been acknowledged as a field 
in which the Government should oper- 
ate. We must act before it is too late 
and thousands of people are put out of 
work or must move for job opportu- 
nities. This is better than to plead later 
for a subsidy as a depressed area. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make known my interests in the Ameri- 
can textile industry and indicate my 
support of its fight to overcome a dan- 
gerous and burdening import situation. 

I am reliably advised that cotton-cloth 
imports in the United States in 1960 were 
more than twice those in 1959. This is 
alarming, particularly when it appears 
that our domestic textile output is being 
so curtailed by import influences as to 
make it now appear that filling our mili- 
tary needs in an emergency situation 
would be extremely difficult. 

I have received numerous letters and 
telegrams in recent weeks from genuinely 
concerned textile and garment manufac- 
turers in my congressional district urging 
me to assist in placing strong restrictions 
on textile imports. 

I have met and discussed this crisis 
with other Members of the House of 
Representatives, and we are in agree- 
ment that action in some form is neces- 
sary and should be undertaken at the 
earliest possible date. 

I am sincerely convinced that textile 
imports have created an intolerable com- 
petitive situation for our own American 
producers. There has been no abatement 
in the sharply rising levels of textile im- 
ports from low-wage foreign manufac- 
turers. The domestic result, as we are 
all now seeing, has been widespread tex- 
tile shutdowns and layoffs. 

This trend must be halted, and I have 
assured my constituents and other 
Members of the North Carolina congres- 
sional delegation of my anxiousness to 
help remedy this unfortunate situation. 

The trend in the textile industry has 
been vividly unmistakable. Not only is 
the import level at a record high, but the 
rate of increase is such that, if it con- 
tinues unchecked, foreign production 
will ultimately destroy our domestic in- 
dustry. 

No one can honestly blame foreign 
manufacturers for attempting to corner 
as much of the American market as pos- 
sible. They are businessmen, too, and 
are anxious to sell the articles they man- 
ufacture. 

However, the situation in the textile 
realm is now close to being out of hand. 
The Japanese industry is pushing for 
larger quotas of textile exports to the 
United States to keep Hong Kong pro- 
ducers from overtaking them in the 
American market. 

Our textile workers deem it most un- 
fair to suffer unemployment and shorter 
hours while their foreign competitors 
are supplying so much of the American 
market. 
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I therefore wish to make clear my de- 
sire to see the import balance improved 
substantially and rapidly. The solution, 
I believe, is the establishment of import 
quotas by country and by category. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] 
and my colleagues for a very interesting 
and enlightening discussion of the effect 
of imports upon the textile and apparel 
industries in the United States and to 
associate myself with the discussion. 

The apparel industry is an important 
factor in the economy of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri, and my 
concern of the disastrous effects upon 
the industry of imports is amplified by 
the fact that our lead mining industry 
is seriously depressed due to excessive 
importations of lead. I do hope that the 
action taken to save our textile and ap- 
parel industries will be stronger than the 
insignificant quota impositions that were 
used to assist the ailing lead mining in- 
dustry. In the case of lead, the quotas 
came too late and were too liberal to 
materially aid the industry. This is at- 
tested to by the fact that imports are now 
providing almost 60 percent of the an- 
nual United States lead requirements. 

I wholeheartedly agree with my col- 
leagues that immediate action must be 
taken to avert the destruction of these 
2 great industries employing 2,100,000 
Americans. Our present trade policies 
can only lead to chars; they must be 
altered. 

Certainly, our foreign friends cannot 
validly object to a firm system of quotas 
that will assure our manufacturers of 
their fair and proper share of the 
market in view of the serious threat of 
extinction which our textile and ap- 
parel industries are facing. 

I also hope that my colleagues are 
equally concerned over the deplorable 
conditions existing in our domestic min- 
ing industries. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, numerous 
studies of the problems currently beset- 
ting the American textile industry have 
been made. All of them point out the 
fact that the time is now at hand for ur- 
gent action by the proper agencies of 
Government. 

This industry, with the closely related 
apparel industry, employs more than 9 
million persons in the United States. In 
wages and purchases, it pumps billions 
of dollars of revenue into our economy. 
In recent years, however, this industry 
has come under attack at home and 
abroad from the low-wage areas of the 
world. 

American producers are unable to 
meet the competition of low wages and 
long hours from oriental countries. Un- 
der these conditions we face the loss of 
this essential industry. American work- 
ers and their employers do not ask for 
a protective shield behind which they 
can hide from the realities of world 
commerce. But they do ask and are 
entitled to have market conditions of 
fair competition. I am convinced that, 
given this, American ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness can meet competition from 
anywhere in the world. 
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I am concerned that we, who are in a 
position to act, do not stand aside and in 
effect underwrite the ruin of thousands 
and thousands of jobs. 

I urge most strongly that the Goy- 
ernment establish country-by-country 
quotas for each commodity as recom- 
mended by the Senate subcommittee re- 
port “Problems of the Domestic Textile 
Industry.” 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
consideration will be given to imposing 
country by country, category by cate- 
gory quotas on textile imports. In my 
opinion the American textile industry 
finds itself in a critical position. Some- 
thing must be done to improve the situ- 
ation if the industry is to survive. 

May I point out that imports of tex- 
tiles have grown from about 73 percent 
of exports in 1954 to 170 percent of ex- 
ports today. Meanwhile textile con- 
sumption has declined; cotton goods, to 
cite one example, from 30.9 pounds per 
capita in 1950 to 23.8 pounds in 1960. 

As a result, 838 cotton textile mills 
were liquidated between 1947 and 1960. 
Unemployment in the textile industry re- 
sulting in large measure from import 
competition is estimated at 225,000. 

Hourly earnings in textiles average 
about 30 percent under those of manu- 
facturing workers in general, yet they 
cannot be increased because our textile 
industry already finds it impossible to 
compete with low-wage, modern indus- 
tries from other countries in our do- 
mestic and in many foreign markets. 

Textile industry profits continually 
range below the average for manufactur- 
ing as a whole. They were 3 percent 
lower in the third quarter of 1960. 

Small wonder that we cannot compete 
when one realizes that in foreign coun- 
tries our cotton can be purchased at 8 
cents a pound advantage over our 
domestic mills. 

Foreign nations are establishing tex- 
tile industries geared not to their own 
markets, but to the lush American mar- 
ket. It is uneconomic and unfair even 
to them not to limit the quantity of tex- 
tiles they can export to us. I say this 
because it is to the longrun advantage 
of such countries to establish industries 
which contribute more to their own de- 
velopment than to rely on industries 
which contribute only temporarily to 
solving their own economic problems. 

Our textile industry ranks next to steel 
as essential for our defense. It is man- 
datory that we keep it strong. 

It seems to me that import quotas 
would not be unfair. They would tend 
to equalize the position of our domestic 
textile industry in competition with 
those of other countries. 

At present there is little incentive for 
increased investment and modernization 
in the industry. Research and develop- 
ment are falling behind. It is impera- 
tive that something must be done to 
remedy this situation. 

Although other actions might be taken 
to alleviate the serious financial condi- 
tion of our textile industry, the real solu- 
tion is country by country, and category 
by category quotas on imports. My 
belief is that we should establish such 
quotas by country and by category. 
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The Cabinet Committee appointed to 
consider this problem has been studying 
the matter and it is hoped that action 
soon will be taken to help assist the tex- 
tile industry. It seems to me that the 
remedy which I have suggested is the 
course that we should follow. There 
should not be a delay in adopting a 
country-by-country, category-by-cate- 
gory quota system in the textile field. 
This I am sure will be of benefit to all 
concerned. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
more than ever before, grave concern is 
being expressed throughout the land 
over the serious impact of imports on 
many American industries. In the dec- 
ade from 1950 to 1960 merchandise im- 
ports have increased by more than 65 
percent. While this increase during the 
decade has not been as large as the in- 
crease in exports or in gross national 
product, it has to a considerable extent 
been concentrated among certain prod- 
ucts, with serious consequences to pro- 
ducers of the same or similar products 
here at home. I should like to refer 
specifically to four industries that are of 
particular importance to the people in 
my congressional district and that have 
been seriously affected by imports from 
abroad: leather footwear, petroleum, 
shirts, and machinery. I should like to 
deal with each of them in turn. 

LEATHER FOOTWEAR 


More than 2,500 people in my district 

are employed directly in the manufac- 
ture of leather footwear. This is an 
industry which has felt the full brunt of 
import competition. Imports of leather 
footwear increased from 22,278,000 pair 
a year in 1959 to 26,990,000 pair in 1960, 
an increase of 20 percent in a single year. 
The imports of nonrubber footwear have 
grown from slightly more than 1 percent 
of domestic production in 1954 to about 
44 percent in 1960. The number of 
pairs of women’s, misses’, children’s, and 
infants’ leather shoes imported in 1959 
was over 12 times as large as in 1954 and 
about 214 times as large as in 1957, while 
for men’s and boys’ shoes the comparable 
figures were 8 times and 2 times. De- 
tailed statistics for 1960 are not yet avail- 
able in the Library of Congress. It 
should be noted however that U.S. pro- 
duction of shoes declined by 5.5 percent 
from 1959 to 1960, and that our exports 
dropped by 9 percent during the same 
period. 
In December 1959 the Department of 
Commerce reported that it saw no indi- 
cation of any halt in the increase of shoe 
imports; in fact, it stated: 

There is good reason to believe that shoe 
imports during 1960 will be 10 percent high- 
er than in 1959. 


About double this increase actually 
occurred. Standards and Poors Indus- 
try Surveys estimates that imports 
could reach 37 million pairs in 1961. 

PETROLEUM 


Petroleum imports, too, have made se- 
rious inroads on our local oil industry. 
My district has a good share of Illinois’ 
92 establishments engaged in the proc- 
essing of petroleum and coal products. 

Today the United States has an excess 
producing capacity of 3 million barrels 
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daily, equal to about 40 percent of actual 
production. On the other hand, imports 
of petroleum and petroleum products in- 
creased from $829 million in 1954 to a 
peak of $1,636 million in 1958; in 1959 
they totaled $1,529 million. In the years 
1954-58 domestic production of crude 
petroleum rose only 4 percent. 

Our oil industry has been in poor eco- 
nomic health since 1957. Between 1946 
and 1957 demand increased by about 5 
percent per year; in 1958 there was no 
increase. Since that time demand has 
risen about 3 percent per annum. Over 
the next decade demand will probably 
rise by only about 3 to 3% percent per 
year, which means adjustment to a 
slower increase by our oil industry and 
an oversupply—with consequent low- 
ered prices—until this adjustment is 
completed. It is estimated that oil de- 
mand during 1961 will increase only 
from 2 to 2.5 percent. Surpluses have 
also resulted from extensive drilling pro- 
grams, from attempting to achieve self- 
sufficiency because of unsettled world 
conditions and because refiners tend to 
produce more oil than is necessary in 
order that they might reduce unit costs 
of production. 

How can an industry which is operat- 
ing below capacity but still with surplus 
production compete with a flood of im- 
ports? Naturally costs of production 
are higher when excess capacity is un- 
used. Large surpluses abroad indicate 
that excessive imports might cause a 
break in U.S. crude oil prices. Estimates 
for 1961 production show little allevia- 
tion for this situation. It is true that 
the Government has an oil import con- 
trol program, but there have been several 
increases in the quotas since they were 
set. On March 10, 1961, oil import 
quotas were increased to 461,427 barrels 
a day for the year beginning April 1, an 
increase of about 10 percent over the 
then current rate. 

In my opinion, Alvin C. Hope, presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, best pictured the situation when 
he pointed out that the price of crude oil 
had dropped to near the 1953 level while 
the price of finished steel has gone up to 
37 percent since 1953; wages have in- 
creased 30 percent; oil field machinery 
has risen 26 percent and oil well casings 
costs have jumped 41 percent. Small 
wonder that oil finding activity has 
shown a marked decline. 

Naturally this affects Illinois’ oil in- 
dustry. Our petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts industry employs 16,625 persons. 
While it is true that we export petroleum 
products, fuels, lubricating oils, and so 
forth, we must import crude oils for the 
production of our exports. Our residual 
fuel oil must compete with that 
“dumped” on the America market at low 
prices. So long as high taxes, high 
wages and high costs of materials exist, 
our domestic industry is faced with an 
almost insuperable problem in competing 
with imports much of which are virtually 
dumped in our markets. Ever since the 
Suez crisis there has been a glut of crude 
oil which has naturally been accom- 
panied with rapidly increasing supplies 
of residual fuel oi] which has resulted in 
low prices and has not only affected our 
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domestic oil industry unfavorably but 
has also had an injurious effect on our 
domestic coal industry. 

SHIRT MANUFACTURES 


Approximately 5,775 persons in Illinois 
apparel and related products industry 
worked for firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of men’s and boys’ furnishings 
in 1956. Imports into the United States 
of men’s and boys’ shirts and nightwear 
totaled $6.9 million in 1956. In 1960 im- 
ports of men’s and boys’ shirts totaled 
$14.4 million. In 1959 the executive 
board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America reported that im- 
ports of shirts had increased eightfold 
since 1954 most of the increase coming 
from the Far East. They continued to 
increase in 1960, although the rate of 
increase declined. This may sound like 
@ small amount, but from March to 
September 1959 imports of cotton shirts 
from Hong Kong alone increased six- 
fold. With Japan we have set a quota 
on imports of cotton shirts at a level 
above 1 million dozen a year. The seg- 
ment of Hong Kong producers agreeable 
to a quota have demanded a figure 
higher than that of Japan. Present esti- 
mates indicate that the ratio of imports 
from Japan and Hong Kong equals 12 
percent of U.S. production. Fears have 
been expressed that Japanese and Hong 
Kong quotas will be ineffective because 
other low-cost areas such as Formosa, 
Portugal, and Spain will immediately 
increase their exports to us. In 1958, 
1.5 million dozen shirts were imported; 
the total for 1959 jumped to 2.41 million 
dozen. 

Apparently we need a worldwide quota 
or some equalization of cost legislation 
to permit our shirt producers to compete 
with these low-cost foreign producers. 
The Clothing Workers’ report I have 
cited above warned that many thousands 
of jobs in the textile industry are in 
jeopardy and I believe it. 

MACHINERY 


Traditionally, the United States is a 
heavy exporter of machinery. However, 
in recent years imports have been grow- 
ing. In the single year between 1958 
and 1959 they rose from $472 million to 
$656 million or by 39 percent. In the 
same period exports remained almost 
stable. One source has estimated that 
35 to 40 percent of U.S. machine tool 
purchases come from abroad. Much of 
the increase is the result of more mod- 
ern, lower cost foreign industries rebuilt 
since World War II, many of them with 
the financial and technical aid of the 
United States. One source estimates the 
cost of foreign machine tools at about 
60 percent of American-made tools. Not 
only do their products come in as im- 
ports and compete with domestic in- 
dustries but they also compete with our 
exporters in foreign markets. Tempo- 
rarily, in 1°50, our export business in- 
creased substantially because we were 
able to make much quicker delivery than 
our competitors. Small wonder, because 
we have been operating at only 60 per- 
cent of capacity with a small backlog of 
orders. 

According to a study by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Illinois’ share of U.S. 
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exports of nonelectrical machinery is 
one-seventh of the national total. 
About 11 percent of the Nation’s elec- 
trical machinery output is located in 
Illinois. Her machinery industry thus is 
affected by increased imports, such as 
1959 witnessed in industrial, office and 
printing machinery and in electrical 
apparatus imports. Furthermore, our 
machinery industry is experiencing more 
and more difficulty in competing in 
world markets. 

One pertinent example is. the recent 
award of a contract to Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd., of Japan for a number of 
towing locomotives to be used in the 
Panama Canal Zone. It is true that the 
Japanese bid was well under the lowest 
American bid, that of the Plymouth, 
Ohio, Locomotive Works. Perhaps this 
is good business, but I quarrel with the 
idea that the Japanese were awarded 
the contract through fair and free com- 
petition. Our laws impose burdensome 
production costs upon business which, to- 
gether with our high wages, makes the 
term “free and fair competition” a 
mockery. 

Dun’s Review has recently completed 
a survey of the effects of imports on our 
economy. Both the members of their 
president’s panel—representing 175 of 
the Nation’s leading companies—and a 
random selection of 300 small manufac- 
turers expect more serious competition 
from foreign imports in the next 5 years. 

Most of the panel members and the 
smaller companies polled believe that 
lower labor costs, less overhead, foreign 
government export subsidies, and low 
ocean freight rates account for the dif- 
ference in costs. Many trace it pri- 
marily to lower wage costs although 
there is diversity of opinion here. I am 
sorry to say that close to 40 percent of 
the presidents of large corporations on 
the panel reported that they plan to 
launch more foreign operations: licens- 
ing arrangements, new plants and ex- 
panded facilities abroad, joint opera- 
tions with oversea manufacturers, and 
purchase of foreign concerns. I do not 
know how many of these are located in 
Tilinois nor how many—if any—are in 
my district, but I do know that this 
means the export of jobs from our 
borders and import competition. The 
smaller businesses must rely on in- 
creased efficiency, new products, auto- 
mation, and greater production. The 
increase in imports of finished manu- 
factures, which in 1950 constituted about 
18 percent of total consumption imports, 
accounted for about 34 percent of import 
transactions in 1959. Together with 
semimanufactures they accounted for 
over half of U.S. imports by value. This 
is a grave portent for my congressional 
district and for the State of Illinois. 

For all these reasons, I feel that con- 
crete action should be taken immediately 
to alleviate the conditions in the boot 
and shoe industry, petroleum industry, 
the shirt industry, and the machinery 
industry. 





THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Maine [Mr. McINTIRE] may revise 
and extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with profound concern to the 
discussion of the escape clause, and while 
there does not appear much to be added, 
I have a few observations to make. 

From what I know of the escape clause 
the words spoken by my colleagues have 
gone right to the heart of the trouble. 
The truth of the matter is that the es- 
cape clause has not functioned to relieve 
the distress that has, through foreign 
imports, come to visit with many of our 
domestic industries. 

This has, indeed, proved a disappoint- 
ing development, for the escape clause 
was heralded as a unique characteristic 
of the Trade Agreements Act that would 
provide continuing good health for our 
industries here at home. In fact, con- 
gressional committees holding hearings 
on this trade legislation were advised by 
proponents of the escape clause that 
under this provision no industry would 
be badly hurt, because great care is al- 
ways exercised before a trade agreement 
is made. These committees were also 
assured that if it should develop that 
imports were to rise too rapidly and to 
cause distress and injury, the escape 
clause would be brought into operation 
to relieve the pain in good time. 

Against the background of these as- 
surances, the Congress and our domes- 
tic industries supported and accepted 
the concept of the escape clause. 

The record, however, since the adop- 
tion of the escape clause, has proved 
highly disappointing, and with the pas- 
sage of time there has been a widening 
gap between the hopes for and the ac- 
complishments of the escape clause. As 
a matter of fact, barely over 10 percent 
of the cases that have come before the 
Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause have resulted in a duty increase, 
certainly not a very inspiring record of 
achievement. 

The basic law of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934—section 1(a)—pro- 
vides that before a trade agreement has 
been entered into it must be found “as a 
fact that any existing duties or other 
import restrictions of the United States 
or any foreign country are unduly bur- 
dening and restricting the foreign trade 
of the United States.” 

This is commonly known as the peril- 
point provision of the Trade Agreements 
Act, but here again the operation of this 
legal aspect has left much to be desired. 
For instance, it is a matter of record that 
certain import commodities reflecting a 
high import rate have made their way 
to the bargaining list and qualified for 
a reduced tariff rate. The result of this 
has been a greater acceleration of al- 
ready highly accelerated imports, and 
greater grief for our manufacturers at 
home. 

Our American economy has reaped a 
harvest of economic negatives as a con- 
sequence of the ineffectual function of 
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these supposed protective features of the 
Trade Agreements Act. Home industries 
increasingly have gone down the drain, 
unemployment figures have _ tended 
steadily upward, and our gold has 
streamed out of country into foreign 
lands. 

It is indeed a sorry realization, but it 
almost appears that we have deliber- 
ately—or at least unwittingly—created 
an economic dilemma for the commer- 
cial enterprises operating in the Ameri- 
can economic complex. 

We are, for instance, exposing many 
of our industries to competition on the 
seaward side that is both raw and re- 
lentless. Industries located in foreign 
lands are not weighted with heavy bur- 
dens imposed by law, costs of war, de- 
fense and foreign aid to an extent ap- 
proaching the burden on our industries, 
being left free to manufacture on a low- 
cost base and to flood our American mar- 
kets with their commodities. 

This type of competition might well 
be good for our domestic industries un- 
der certain circumstances, but under 
present conditions it is little short of 
hazardous. The fact of the matter is 
that there is little competitive flexibility 
left in our home industries, for they are 
held tightly in the vise of rigid and 
upward-bound prices. 

Eager eyes look anxiously in the di- 
rection of automation for a solution to 
this problem, but it must at first be 
realized that the United States does not 
today hold the technological lead it once 
had over foreign countries. For in- 
stance, Japan and Western Germany 
currently have in operation plants and 
machines that are at least as techno- 
logically advanced as ours, and this is 
particularly true in the case of fabric 
manufacture for Japan and precision in- 
strument making for Western Germany. 

Then, too, accelerated automation can 
be a curse, just as moderate automation 
can be a blessing. In short, in the long 
run automation makes for a broader 
base of employment, creating as it does 
a need for more services; however, in 
the short run automation prompts job 
dislocations, dispensing in its operation 
with the need for workers previously em- 
ployed to do the work that is now auto- 
mated. 

Accelerated automation is not, then, 
the most desirable solution, for it would 
tend to compound the existing economic 
dilemma, particularly in the employment 
area. 

An unfortunate aftermath of this eco- 
nomic disruption has been the migration 
of our American industries to foreign 
lands. After looking around and sur- 
veying the domestic market possibilities 
in face of the invading cargoes of goods, 
many of our industries have been driven 
to the conclusion that there is only one 
alternative; that is, to invest in the for- 
eign countries from which these imports 
come. From such a location these indus- 
tries can send goods into the American 
markets and seek to explore market pos- 
sibilities in foreign markets adjacent to 
their new location. 

However, in the wake of these indus- 
try departures comes more economic 
grief on American shores, with our coun- 
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try’s commercial veins becoming more 
anemic and our unemployment rolls 
more burdened. 

Too, this transfer of American capital 
to foreign countries further upsets our 
monetary standing, prompting an un- 
favorable relation of American currency 
with that of countries abroad. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that laws be instituted to halt the trans- 
fer of American industries to new loca- 
tions abroad. That such an approach 
would effect a cure is highly dubious, for 
it seeks to control an uncontrollable urge 
for industrial survival. It would seem 
that home businesses would be inclined 
to go out of business rather than to 
otherwise perish in an atmosphere de- 
void of the oxygen of opportunity. 

What, then, after all of this, is to be 
the end of all of this for our industry and 
for our workers? It is prominently ap- 
parent that workers in all industries that 
face the import onslaught in particular 
face a gloomy future, and there is no 
doubt that capital will continue to find 
a means of protecting itself by leaving 
our American shores. Are we going to 
carry out this free trade policy to a point 
where even labor might find it preferable 
to emigrate in order to find employ- 
ment? 

Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely imperative 
that we immediately take some positive 
steps to guard our industries against 
ruinous assault from the outside. 

In this respect, I believe that a bill that 
would amend the escape clause so that it 
would perform its natural and intended 
function would in turn directly stimulate 
greater expansion of industry in this 
country. If industry could be more cer- 
tain than it now is that its market would 
not be taken away from it by imports, it 
would be more inclined to invest its dol- 
lars here in America rather than over- 
seas. 

This choice and what it might mean to 
our economy has been given little, if any, 
consideration in all of the discussions 
pertaining to our expanding economy. 
Yet it should be completely clear by now 
that the threat of imports no less than 
the fact of import competition is an im- 
portant factor in the shaping of our 
economy. Frankly, how can we really 
expect a lively expansion when imports 
are ready, willing, and able to fill any 
increased demand that might arise here 
in our country? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Van ZanvT] has introduced legisla- 
tion that can give no offense to any coun- 
try that understands that the escape 
clause may be invoked by any party to 
a trade agreement for proper cause. Be- 
cause of the exposed condition of our 
industry, it is more vulnerable to low- 
wage imports competition and for this 
reason American industry has had more 
recourse to the escape clause than indus- 
try in other countries. The fact is, of 
course, the other countries have not 
bothered to have recourse to a procedure 
so slow and clumsy. They have simply 
reached for exchange controls, import 
license, or whatever was most expedi- 
tious. 

I support the bill of my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, for I sincerely believe that 
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it will provide relief for the distress pres- 
ently attending industries in the State of 
Maine and throughout the country. It 
would do this by converting the escape 
clause from an ineffective into an effec- 
tive instrument of protection for our be- 
leaguered domestic industries. 

Because of this, Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge that this legislation be given a 
hearing and brought to this floor this 
year and passed. The simple truth of 
the matter is that we can no longer go on 
as we have without actually courting 
eventual economic disaster here at home. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BaTEs] may 
revise and extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, to co- 
operate does not mean to destroy and 
we should keep that thought in mind as 
we carry out an enlightened foreign 
trade policy. 

While I have always supported the con- 
cept of reciprocal trade, it is quite evi- 
dent that this program has never been a 
balanced one. The impact has fallen 
heavily upon a few industries while 
other industries are not affected at all. 
Even within industries, the burden of 
some segments is out of proportion to the 
rest. 

This lack of balance has been paral- 
leled by a similar lack of reciprocity. 
America has rarely been considered ef- 
fective at the bargaining table. Our 
purpose, too often it appears, is to mini- 
mize our losses rather than ever achieve 
an advantage. While this might be a 
high and noble purpose, it has brought 
about adverse results to us as the course 
of history so clearly shows in too many 
instances. 

In the field of tariffs, as we continue 
to make concessions, other nations have 
instituted practices of licensing, quotas, 
blocked currency, and a host of other 
impediments to free and reciprocal trade. 

One of the fundamental problems as- 
sociated with trade concessions is the 
unwillingness or inability to respond to 
varying conditions. Once a green light 
to trade has been given there is no fur- 
ther regulation regardless of varying 
conditions. In the last 2 years, the im- 
ports of textiles and textile products 
have doubled and now have exceeded 
1.3 billion yards. 

It is about time that a rule of reason- 
ableness was formulated in this area. 
Action should be taken by specific cate- 
gories or else the fast declining textile 
industry will be defunct. As an example 
of what has already taken place, may I 
call your attention to the greater Law- 
rence area where the worsted textile in- 
dustry employed about 27,000 people 10 
years ago and which now has dwindled 
to less than 600 Massachusetts worsted 
textile employees in that area. 

I wish to commend the Members par- 
ticipating in this discussion and join 
with them in the hope that prompt and 
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effective action will be taken to alleviate 
this most distressing situation. 





UNITED STATES AND SOVIET SPACE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] may extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on April 
13, I stated here in spite of our poor 
showing thus far in our competition 
with the Soviets for supremacy in space 
exploration and travel, we have a good 
chance to take over the leadership in 
the space program by seriously getting 
on with the nuclear rocket engine pro- 
gram. I called for a firm statement 
from the Administration concerning the 
attainment of nuclear rocket space 
flight objectives and expressed my con- 
cern that recent action by the Budget 
Bureau turning down requested nuclear 
rocket development funds indicated we 
may miss our chance. I am very sorry 
to report that the Administration has 
decided to defer positive action on the 
rocket program and, accordingly, we 
forfeit our chance of taking advantage 
of our special talents in the nuclear field 
to leapfrog the Russians in the space 
program. 

Today the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, of which I am a member, re- 
ceived the following letter from the 
Atomic Energy Commission which sim- 
ply states additional study work will be 
substituted for action in going ahead 
with a real effort in the space program: 

U.S. ATomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1961. 
Mr. JAMES T. RAMEY, 
Executive Director, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States 

Dear Mr. RAMEY: My letter of March 10, 
1961, to you discussed the schedule for nu- 
clear rocket flight testing. In it we indicated 
that the program of NASA and AEC is aimed 
at the initiation of flight testing as early as 
is technically feasible, consistent with as- 
surance of safe flight and good probability 
of successful flight. We also stated that the 
amended fiscal year 1962 budget provided 
for this program. 

Subsequent to that letter, the administra- 
tion decided that further study was required 
before specifically directing the program 
toward the flight test objective. The 
amended budget request that was actually 
submitted to the Congress, therefore, pro- 
vided for acceleration of reactor testing, but 
did not provide for the full program aiming 
at flight test, pending the conclusions of the 
current study. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. P. LUEDEKE, 
General Manager. 


I would like to insert in the record two 
very timely articles on the Soviet and 
the U.S. space programs. One is by 


Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin which was 


printed in the April 17 issue of the New 
York Times. He reaches two very im- 
portant conclusions in his analysis of 
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the position of the United States in its 
competition with the Soviets: 

1. The U.S. position in the space race to- 
day is a result—curiously enough—-of its 
technical proficiency and of its deficient 
political and psychological vision. 


In other words, there is no question 
concerning our technical proficiency— 
in this respect our position may well be 
@ unique one: 

2. If the United States is to compete in 
space, we must decide to do s0 on a top- 
priority basis immediately. 


In other words, we have everything to 
do the job except a decision followed by 
action on the part of our scientists and 
engineers to develop the rocket engine 
and the vehicles we need to take the lead 
in space. 

There is one field of technology di- 
rectly and uniquely applicable to space 
in which I believe we particularly excel. 
This field is the development of nuclear 
engines for space propulsion. Accord- 
ingly, I think we should immediately 
proceed with a program for the develop- 
ment of nuclear rocket engines for 
manned interplanetary space _ travel. 
This requires immediate action since 
funding for a significant nuclear rocket 
development program has been denied 
in the past month. 

Another article I would like to insert 
in the record is one by Mr. John W. Fin- 
ney which was published in the April 16, 
1961, issue of the New York Times. Mr. 
Finney, in addition to accurately stating 
my confidence in the nuclear rocket de- 
velopment program and my concern rel- 
ative to the establishment of an ade- 
quate program to carry it out, also brings 
out the similarity between the way the 
nuclear aircraft program was handled 
and the way things are developing rela- 
tive to the nuclear rocket program: 

Following are the two articles I re- 
ferred to above: 

[From the New York Times, April 16, 1961] 
Detay Is CHARGED ON ATOMIC ROcKET—ILLI- 
NOIS DEMOCRAT DECLARES PrROJEcT IS BEING 

SappPeD For Lack OF FuNDS 

(By John W. Finney) 

WasuincTron, April 15—The administra- 
tion came under criticism from Congress to- 
day for delaying development of a nuclear- 
powered rocket through lack of funds and 
firm objectives. 

Representative MELVIN Price, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Sub- 
committee on Research, said in a statement 
that budget cuts imposed by the Budget Bu- 
reau would have the effect of delaying the 
first flight of a nuclear rocket by a year. 

Noting that the rocket offered “a good 
chance for the United States to leap-frog 
the Russians in space,” the Illinois Democrat 
called upon the administration to establish 
a firm objective to achieve nuclear space 
flight and then provide the budget to carry 
out the program. 

The criticism was significant because it 
came not only from an administration Demo- 
crat but because it was also the first move 
in what seemed likely to develop into a 
struggle between the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee and the Presi- 
dent’s scientific advisers over the fate of the 
Rover nuclear-rocket project. 

At his news conference this week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy pointed out that his admin- 
istration had provided additional funds for 
the Rover project as part of a program to 
overcome the Soviet advantage in rocket 
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power. The administration added $10 mil- 
lion to the Eisenhower budget for the proj- 
ect, which is being conducted jointly by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


FUND REQUEST DELETED 


Mr. Price said, however, that the Presi- 
dent “did not mention” that both the space 
agency and the AEC had “requested con- 
siderably more money this year to initiate 
a flight program, and that this proposition 
was turned down by the Bureau of the 
Budget.” For example, he said, $14 million 
requested by the two agencies was “stricken” 
from their budget request. 

“Even more serious,” Mr. Price said, “the 
space agency was turned down in a request 
for $15 million to start work on engine-test 
facilities in Nevada. 

“I am informed on good authority,” he 
said, “that these cuts could result in delays 
of 6 months to a year in first flight and 
that the present target date of 1966-67 could 
not be met unless full restoration of these 
funds is made now.” 

Mr. Price said the additional funds pro- 
vided by the Administration would permit 
an increase in the rate of testing or permit 
the development of a prototype nuclear 
rocket engine. 

The nuclear rocket program, he said, “is 
one area of American technology where we 
can take concrete action now” to retrieve the 
U.S. position in space and “where we have a 
good chance of taking a quantum jump over 
the Russians in the years just ahead.” 


SOME RESEARCH DONE 


A “significant amount of research” on the 
materials for a nuclear rocket has already 
been done, he said, and several reactor power 
experiments have been conducted “which 
have given us a significant amount of assur- 
ance concerning the feasibility of a nuclear 
rocket.” 

In criticism that struck at both the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations, he said 
that “we simply have not provided the 
budget to carry out the program” and “we 
have not reached a firm decision concerning 
our objective to attain nuclear space flight.” 

Mr. Price expressed “great concern” that 
@ historical parallel was developing between 
the nuclear-rocket project and the atomic 
airplane project, which was killed by the 
Kennedy administration over the objections 
of Mr. Pricze’s subcommittee. 

“LIPSERVICE” IS CHARGED 

Noting that for the past several years the 
funds for Project Rover had constantly been 
cutback by the Budget Bureau and target 
dates for flight steadily stretched out, he 
said: 

“The history of Rover appears to be simi- 
lar to the nuclear plane project in all re- 
spects except in respect to length of time 
covered. 

“The lipservice we are providing for the 
nuclear rocket program, the target dates and 
long-range program statements being estab- 
lished regularly are in reality steps to pro- 
vide a decent burial for the nuclear rocket 
program.” 

Behind this criticism was the fact that 
the President’s scientific adviser, Dr. Jerome 
B. Wiesner, has recently established a spe- 
cial Committee, headed by Dr. Harvey 
Brooks of Harvard, to review the Rover proj- 
ect. On the Committee are some scientists 
who served on a similar review panel in 
1956 that recommended a cutback in the 
research on the rocket. 

The primary blame for the death of the 
nuclear-plane project is placed by Mr. Pricz 
and his colleagues on the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee. Now they fear the 
President’s Committee is about to go through 
the same process with the nuclear rocket 
project. 
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[From the New York Times, Apr. 17, 1961] 


Fiaw In Space Po.iicy—Unirep Srartes Is 
Sar To Lack SENSE OF URGENCY IN Drive 
FoR New ScrenTiFic CONQUESTS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


James E. Webb, head of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, empha- 
sized once again last week a major weak- 
ness of U.S. space efforts. 

In testimony to the House Science and 
Aeronautics Committee, Mr. Webb said the 
U.S. space program was geared to sound 
scientific achievements, not to attempts to 
match spectacular Soviet space feats or to 
develop giant booster rockets on an all-out 
basis. 

This testimony, given after the first 3 
months of President Kennedy’s administra- 
tion, sounds almost like a phonograph rec- 
ord of testimony given during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

This same philosophy, which has cost the 
Nation heavily in prestige and marred the 
political and psychological image of USS. 
strength abroad, hobbled our space program 
even before the Russians put the first sput- 
nik into orbit. Now that the Russians have 
capped their space firsts with the tremen- 
dous feat of putting a man into orbit, it 
is high time to discard this policy. In fact, 
if the United States is to compete in space, 
we must decide to do so on a top-priority 
basis immediately, or we face a bleak future 
of more Soviet triumphs. 

The U.S. position in the space race today 
is a result—curiously enough—of its tech- 
nical proficiency and of its deficient political 
and psychological vision. 


FACTORS BEHIND FEATS 


In many—perhaps most—aspects of space 
achievement we do not lag behind the Rus- 
sians, even though world opinion thinks we 
do. The Russian firsts are a product of two 
factors. 

One is a giant rocket engine, far exceed- 
ing in thrust any U.S. engine now in opera- 
tion. Less than a decade ago U.S. nuclear 
technology found it possible to reduce in size 
and bulk and lighten a hydrogen missile 
warhead. The thrust of the missiles we 
designed—the Atlas, Titan, and others—was 
tailored to this small warhead. 

The Russians, on the other hand, developed 
a rocket engine of tremendous thrust, about 
double that of the Atlas, capable of launch- 
ing across oceans and continents an old- 
fashioned heavy and cumbersome hydrogen 
warhead. 

This same powerful rocket engine has pro- 
vided the boosting power for the Soviet space 
achievements. Vision—a lack of it in the 
United States at the top echelons of Gov- 
ernment and an awareness in the Soviet 
Union of the tremendous political and psy- 
chological significance of spectacular space 
achievements—also materially affected the 
space program in both countries. 


MILITARY USE DISCOUNTED 


We concentrated on the development of 
ballistic missiles adequate to do the military 
job of delivering megatons across seas and 
continents. A large section of the scientific 
community felt, as did Dr. Lee DuBridge, 
president of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, that the military uses of space were 
few, that any space program should be han- 
dled primarily by a civilian agency, and 
should be gradual, economic, and scientific 
in nature. 

No one in high place or with great in- 
fluence was able to convince President 
Eisenhower—and so far, apparently, no one 
has been able to persuade President Ken- 
nedy—of the tremendous political, psycho- 
logical, and prestige importance, entirely 
apart from scientific and military results, 
of impressive space achievements. 
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The U.S. space program has achieved some 
major scientific and military results. ‘There 
is not much doubt that we are equal to, 
or ahead of, the Russians in both these as- 
pects of the space race. 

There is no nuclear deterrent gap in ex- 
istence or in sight between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. There is no hard evi- 
dence of any real missile gap. A number of 
satellites with important military capabili- 
ties are in advanced states of development. 

Mr. Kennedy has added in the revised de- 
fense budgets for 1962 a number of safety 
factors that will speed up military satellite 
development and will give us a larger number 
of relatively invulnerable improved military 
missiles sooner than the Eisenhower admin- 
istration had planned. We are still, mili- 
tarily, the strongest power in the world, and 
Mr. Kennedy seems determined to keep us so. 

Scientifically, our space achievements are 
also impressive. We have launched success- 
fully a total of 38 satellites, including earth 
and sun satellites; the Russians have 
launched 12. Twenty-one U.S. satellites are 
still circling the earth, as compared to one 
Russian satellite. Two U.S. and two Rus- 
sian satellites are orbiting the sun. One 
Russian capsule was landed on the moon. 

Though smaller in size and weight than 
the Soviet satellites, ours have undoubtedly 
gathered more scientific data, and we need 
yield to no one in guidance, sophistication, 
instrumentation, and miniaturization. The 
United States unquestionably has scientific, 
engineering, and technological capabilities 
equal or superior to those of the Russians 
and in far greater depth. 


REALITY AND IMPRESSION 


Nevertheless, even though the United 
States is still the strongest military power 
and leads in many aspects of the space race, 
the world—impressed by the spectacular 
Soviet first—believes we lag militarily and 
technologically. 

The dangers of such false image to our 
military power and our diplomacy are ob- 
vious. The neutral nations may come to be- 
lieve the wave of the future is Russian; 
even our friends and allies could slough 
away. The deterrent, which after all is only 
as strong as Premier Khrushchev thinks it 
is, could be weakened. 

There are two things that can be done. 
It is not easy, as Mr. Kennedy states, to 
overtake the Soviet lead in big boosters. 
There is not much more we can or should 
do to speed up Project Mercury, our first 
Man-in-space program; the safety of our 
astronaut is a first requirement. 

But the space race is not over. New tri- 
umphs lie in the stars. The next great 
spectaculars are the construction of an or- 
biting space station and man on the moon. 
These are probably years away. 

Either of them will require engines of 
immense thrust; the Saturn project, a 
booster rocket of 1,500,000 pounds thrust, is 
the first step. The space budget has been 
increased by President Kennedy in many re- 
spects, but the additional funds do not pro- 
vide for an all-out “crash” effort to expedite 
Saturn, or to speed up Saturn’s more sophis- 
ticated and more powerful followups. 





THE DAIRY INDUSTRY AND FED- 
ERAL MARKETING ORDERS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, 1961, Dr. Willard F. Mueller, chief 
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economist of the House Small Business 
Committee, made a very significant 
speech before the annual meeting of the 
National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion. Dr. Mueller discussed the prob- 
lems and possibilities of incorporating 
in Federal milk marketing orders pro- 
visions prohibiting certain unfair trade 
practices among milk distributors. The 
inclusion of such provisions in Federal 
orders may prove to have a very en- 
couraging effect upon the maintenance 
of competition in many markets, which 
will ultimately redound to the benefit 
of dairy farmers and consumers of dairy 
products. 

Dr. Mueller is especially well qualified 
to analyze this subject because he is an 
acknowledged authority in the field of 
industrial organization and competition, 
and is a leading student of competitive 
behavior and performance in the dairy 
industry. Before coming to the House 
Small Business Committee, Dr. Mueller 
was on the staff of the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

With permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I insert herewith the state- 
ment of Prof. Willard F. Mueller as fol- 
lows: 


FEDERAL MARKET ORDERS AND UNFAIR TRADE 
PRACTICES 


(Talk given April 11, 1961, before the Na- 
tional Independent Dairies Association, 
Washington, D.C., by Willard F. Mueller, 
chief economist, Select Committee on 
Small Business of the U.S, House of Repre- 
sentatives) 


Recent developments in the dairy process- 
ing industry are not encouraging to those in- 
terested in preserving a competitive econ- 
omy. Concentration is increasing, mergers 
are still near the record highs of the mid- 
1950’s, and unfair trade practices are still 
rampant. 

Some friends of free enterprise are willing 
to turn their backs on these developments; 
they argue that we are only going through 
a period of transition in which the ineffi- 
cient are being weeded out. They concede 
that when it is all over we may have only 
a few firms left, but they argue that the 
reyia'ning firms will be efficient and that 
consumers will be better served. 

I suspect that some making this argument 
simply are rationalizing the implications of 
current developments in order to make peace 
with their environment. Certainly the al- 
ternative of trying to do something about 
the environment is not only difficult but 
often unpopular. 

Others taking this position rest their argu- 
ment on two false premises. First, they 
equate bigness with efficiency and, by impli- 
cation, relatively small size with inefficiency. 
Such generalization is nonsense. To recog- 
nize that there are economies of scale is a 
far cry from proving that only vast, diversi- 
fied, and geographically dispersed firms can 
achieve them. 

The second error underlying their argu- 
ment is the assumption that after an indus- 
try is transformed into a few dominant firms, 
it will continue to operate in the public 
interest. Personally, I am unwilling to de- 
pend upon business statesmanship to in- 
sure adequate industrial performance. This 
approach makes good performance society’s 
gift from benevolent holders of vast economic 
power. This is a poor substitute for com- 
petitive forces which compel such perform- 
ance. And it is a basic contradiction of a 
free enterprise economy. 

Preservation of a competitive economy 
cannot be left to chance. When some firms 
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achieve a position of relative dominance, so- 
ciety cannot permit them to set the rules of 
the competitive game; to do so is to abdi- 
cate the rulemaking process to the most 
powerful contestants. This not only permits 
them to win the game, but may put an end 
to the game as we have known it. 

Others have described in detail legislative 
proposals aimed at drawing up better rules 
of the game in milk distribution. I will not 
go over this ground. Instead, I want to ex- 
plore very briefly some of the problems and 
possibilities of using the Federal marketing 
order legislation to place restrictions on un- 
fair trade practices in the distribution of 
fluid milk in Federal order markets. 

I am beginning with the assumption that 
it is legally possible to include unfair trade 
practice provisions in Federal orders. This 
issue is not entirely settled, but not being 
a lawyer, I will not attempt to evaluate this 
matter. However, some persons more knowl- 
edgeable on legal matters believe such pro- 
visions may be included. I shall leave this 
question for the legal experts. 

Let us turn first to the matter of the basic 
purpose of Federal marketing orders for 
fluid milk. As I interpret the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1937, the primary purpose 
clearly is to aid farmers, although it is not 
disinterested in consumer welfare. 

A USDA publication on Federal milk or- 
ders describes their primary objectives as 
follows: “(a) to assist farmers in develop- 
ing steady, dependable markets by provid- 
ing prices for their milk which are reason- 
able in relation to economic conditions and 
(b) assure consumers at all times of ade- 
quate supplies of pure and wholesome milk.” 

This publication states further: “They 
operate to correct conditions of price insta- 
bility and needless fluctuations in price 
which (a) give unwarranted ‘stop’ and ‘go’ 
signals to production, (b) result in unneces- 
sarily depressed prices to farmers that do 
not properly reflect supply and demand con- 
ditions, and (c) jeopardize the quality of the 
milk and the dependability of its supply.” 

These brief excerpts illustrate that the 
basic concern of Federal orders has been 
with farmers and consumers. And my scan- 
ty knowledge of the legislative intent of 
the act indicates that this was also the in- 
tent of Congress. 

Does this necessarily mean that Federal 
orders should not, need not, or cannot in- 
clude unfair trade practice provisions re- 
stricting certain behavior of handlers in 
selling? I donot thinkso. What it does do 
is spell out the basic assumptions underlying 
the inclusion of such provisions in an order. 

At the present time Federal orders achieve 
their objectives primarily by regulating han- 
dlers’ pay prices to farmers. 

Minimum farm prices for milk are estab- 
lished at levels which will “(1) reasonably 
reflect economic conditions affecting the 
supply and demand for milk, (2) assure an 
adequate supply of pure and wholesome 
milk for the market, and (3) be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

The basic assumption here is that the 
objectives of the act can be achieved 
through regulating prices paid to farmers. 
Is this an entirely valid assumption? I am 
not at all certain it is, and therefore, I would 
like to raise a few questions in this respect. 

Can the market administrator accurately 
determine what class I price “reasonably re- 
flects economic conditions affecting the sup- 
ply and demand for milk” when chaotic 
market conditions, such as price wars and 
loss-leader selling, are rampant in a market? 
I doubt it. Others may not . Some 
competent technicians intimately familiar 
with order pricing are confident that farm 
price minimums can be maintained without 
regulating in any respect competitive prac- 
tices among dealers. But some important 
questions remain unanswered. Are the 
levels actually established influenced in any 
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way by the nature of competition among 
processors? In other words, although a price 
to farmers can be established irrespective 
of what goes on at the processor level, what 
about the level of this ? Is it a price 
accurately reflecting derived demand and 
supply conditions? Simply being satisfied 
that you can set some price isn’t enough. 
You must be satisfied that it is the appro- 
priate price. 

Furthermore, if a continuance of present 
discriminatory practices results in the sur- 
vival of only a very few, dominant firms, 
will this affect the derived demand for milk? 
Will increased profit margins in distribution 
result if only a few firms remain in a market, 
and will not this adversely affect the amount 
of milk consumed? 

How will farmer bargaining cooperatives 
fare in their dealings when they face only 
vast, integrated firms? Will not this make 
it more and more difficult to secure pre- 
miums over the order price? 

Another assumption of present orders is 
that farm prices will be established at levels 
which will “assure an adequate supply of 
pure and wholesome milk for the market.” 
There is some evidence that simply setting 
the farm price does not protect consumers 
adequately if chaotic competitive conditions 
prevail among distributors. When firms 
operate in a market situation in which any- 
thing goes, one of the things which may go 
is proper quality control. Testimony before 
the House Subcommittee on Small Business 
Problems in the Dairy Industry provided evi- 
dence on this score. Also, deceptive prac- 
tices such as surreptitious cutting of butter- 
fat content also frequently occurs during 
price wars. I recently heard that in some 
areas competitive pressures had forced the 
discontinuance of vitamin D fortification, 
and that this discontinuance has been as- 
sociated with the reappearance of rickets in 
children. These are matters that deserve 
serious attention. 

The point I am trying to emphasize is that 
Federal orders may not be able to achieve 
their objectives of safeguarding consumers 
and farmers by being concerned only with 
farm milk prices and direct competitive re- 
lations between processors and farmers. 
What goes on after the milk gets in the 
bottle also may be important. 

I am well aware that there are many prob- 
lems involved in incorporating trade prac- 
tice provisions in Federal orders. Especially 
apropos are questions of methods and costs 
of enforcement. Very likely the budgets 
and staffs administering existing orders are 
not adequate to do this added job. Of 
course, this is an insufficient reason for not 
considering the merits of such provisions. I 
am sure that if they are meritorious a way 
can be found to implement them. 

On this matter of enforcement, it should 
be emphasized that an advantage of in- 
corporating certain trade practice provisions 
in Federal orders is that, by specifying them, 
violation becomes illegal per se. This often 
makes enforcement simpler and more effec- 
tive in curtailing certain trade practices 
than under the antitrust laws. 

Another inevitable problem involves spec- 
ification of the unfair trade practices to be 

ted in an order. There was support 
at the hearings last April on the proposed 
Indianapolis order for including such mat- 
ters as prohibition of quality misrepresenta- 
tion, giveaways, and selling below cost. I 
am not going to argue the case for including 
or excluding specific provisions. Rather, I 
think this whole question deserves serious 
and urgent attention. In this connection, I 
was interested in the recent appointment by 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman of an 18- 
man committee to analyze present condi- 
tions affecting operations of Federal orders. 
I believe all of you will be interested in 
learning whether and how this committee 
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will treat the problem I have been discuss- 
ing. This committee includes some distin- 
guished industry leaders and extremely 
competent agricultural economists. I hope 
they will not ignore in their deliberations 
the sort of questions I have raised today. 





STATEMENT OF HON. DANTE B. FAS- 
CELL ON INTRODUCTION OF AD- 
MINISTRATION BILL TO CREATE 
A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AF- 
FAIRS AND HOUSING 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fascett] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. This bill was submitted 
to the Congress today by the President of 
the United States. The legislation is of 
great importance to our cities and 
metropolitan areas throughout the Na- 
tion and I commend the President on his 
prompt action. 

The need for greater national at- 
tention to urban problems has been evi- 
dent for a long time. Seventy percent 
of the people of the United States live 
in urban areas and the number is grow- 
ing rapidly. The expansion of city 
population is far greater than the found- 
ing fathers of our cities ever dreamed of. 
With this expansion has come problems 
of untold complexity—many beyond the 
ability of even our largest and wealthiest 
cities to cope with. 

Physical deterioration; narrowing of 
the tax base but heavier financial bur- 
dens; inadequate transit facilities; 
juvenile delinquency; health and sani- 
tary controls are only some of the many 
problems that plague our mayors and 
city officials to greater or lesser degree. 

As the President has said, the purpose 
of this legislation is to provide for full 
recognition and consideration of these 
problems. The bill itself declares that 
the welfare and security of the Nation 
requires the sound and orderly growth 
and development of the Nation’s urban 
communities. The national policy shall 
be to assist communities in carrying out 
local programs. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment will be concerned with comprehen- 
sive community planning, eliminating 
slums and blighted areas and providing 
decent homes in a suitable living en- 
vironment for the Nation’s population, 
providing adequate industrial and com- 
mercial locations, developing effective 
urban mass transportation, and provid- 
ing public and recreational facilities and 
open spaces around our major popula- 
tion centers. 

A Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing has long been recommended by 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
American Municipal Association, city 
planning groups, and other organizations 
primarily concerned with the enhance- 
ment of our cities as great economic and 
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cultural centers—which they certainly 
should be. 

The need for greater attention to ur- 
ban problems has interested Congress 
more and more in recent years and Mem- 
bers of both Houses and both parties 
have given support to such proposals. 

As a representative of one of the fast- 
est growing metropolitan areas of the 
Nation, I am convinced of the value and 
importance of this step. It takes noth- 
ing away from the rural areas but will 
strengthen and aid the great urban ma- 
jority in the United States. 

I can say on behalf of the Committee 
on Government Operations that hear- 
ings will be held at an early date on the 
pending bill. 

For the information of the Members 
oo follows a sectional analysis of the 

ill: 
SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 provides that the act may be 
cited as the Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing Act. 


DECLARATION OF NATIONAL URBAN AFFAIRS AND 
HOUSING POLICY 


Section 2(a) sets forth the congressional 
declaration of the need for the sound devel- 
opment and redevelopment of the Nation’s 
urban communities. It is declared that the 
national policy shall be to assist urban 
communities in developing and carrying out 
local programs to meet the problems re- 
sulting from growth. Included would be 
assistance in planning for community de- 
velopment and redevelopment, eliminating 
slums and blight, providing decent homes, 
promoting effective mass transportation, and 
providing public, recreational, and cultural 
facilities It states the congressional find- 
ing that establishment of an executive de- 
partment is desirable to administer the 
principal Federal programs of assistance for 
housing and community development, secure 
coordination among other Federal activities 
affecting urban areas, encourage the solution 
of related problems through State, local 
and private action, and provide for the con- 
sideration of urban problems at the national 
level. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 declares that 
the Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, established by this bill and other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies having func- 
tions, powers and duties affecting urban and 
metropolitan development shall exercise such 
functions, powers and duties in accordance 
with the national policy declared by this 
bill. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


Section 3(a) establishes a new executive 
department to be known as the Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing and provides 
that it be headed by a Secretary of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, who would be appointed 
by the President with Senate confirmation. 
The Department would be under the super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary who 
would receive compensation at a rate pre- 
scribed by law for heads of executive de- 
partments. At present, section 102 of the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C., 
sec. 2201) provides that the heads of 
executive departments shall receive $25,000 
per annum. 

Section 3(b) directs the Secretary, among 
his other responsibilities, to conduct con- 
tinuing studies of urban and housing prob- 
lems, advise the President with respect 
to Federal programs and activities contrib- 
uting to the achievement of the national 
policy declared by the bill, exercise leader- 
ship at the direction of the President in co- 
ordinating Federal activities affecting urban 
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areas, and provide technical assistance to 
State and local governments in solving urban 
problems. The Secretary would also promote 
the coordination of Federal, State, and com- 
munity development activities at the local 
level. 

UNDER SECRETARIES AND OTHER OFFICERS 


Section 4(a) provides that there shall be 
an Under Secretary, three Assistant Secre- 
taries, and a General Counsel in the Depart- 
ment, all of whom would be appointed by 
the President with Senate confirmation. 
Such officers would perform functions, pow- 
ers and duties prescribed by the Secretary. 
They would receive the same compensation 
as the under secretaries, assistant secretar- 
ies and general counsels of other depart- 
ments. At present, section 104 of the Fed- 
eral Executive Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C., sec. 
2203) provides that under _ secretaries 
receive $21,000 per annum; and section 106 
of that act (5 U.S.C., sec. 2205) provides 
that assistant secretaries and general coun- 
sels receive $20,000 per annum. 

Section 4(b) provides that there shall be 
an Administrative Assistant Secretary who 
shall be appointed by the Secretary with the 
approval of the President. The Administra- 
tive Assistant Secretary would receive com- 
pensation at a rate of $19,000 per annum 
and would perform functions, powers and 
duties prescribed by the Secretary. His ap- 
pointment and compensation would be the 
same as in the cases of the administrative 
assistant secretaries of certain other depart- 
ments. 

TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 

Section 5(a) provides for the transfer to 
the Secretary of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing of all the functions, powers, and duties 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Federal Housing Administration, Public 
Housing Administration, and the heads and 
other officers and offices of those agencies. 
Under that provision, the Secretary would 
have all the functions, powers, and duties 
of the Administrator of HHFA, and, addi- 
tionally, the functions, powers, and duties 
now vested by law in the Commissioners of 
FHA and PHA for the operation of their 
respective units. The functions, powers, 
and duties of the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, and their officers are already vested 
in the Administrator of HHFA and would, 
therefore, be transferred to the Secretary. 

As provided for in sections 7 and 8 of the 
bill, the constituent units of HHFA, except 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
would be abolished, and the Secretary would 
be authorized to delegate and to authorize 
the successive redelegation of his functions, 
powers, and duties. In the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Secre- 
tary, he could not take action to use funds 
for purposes other than those for which 
they were authorized by the Congress. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion would not be included in the transfer 
to the Secretary and would not be abolished. 
Subsection (b) of section 5 provides that 
FNMA would be transferred to the Depart- 
ment, and the Secretary would be vested 
with the functions, powers, and duties pos- 
sessed by the Administrator of HHFA with 
regard to FNMA. Therefore, the Secretary 
would become the Chairman of the FNMA 
Board of Directors. FNMA would be an 
entity within the Department, and the 
rights and interests of the owners of out- 
standing common stock issued under the 
FNMA Charter Act would not be affected 
under the transfer. 

Finally, subsection (b) contains a tech- 
nical amendment to repeal the language in 
section 808 of the FNMA Charter Act (12 
U.S.C., sec. 1723) and that item in sec- 
tion 106(a) of the Federal Executive Pay 
Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C., sec. 2205) which 
provide that the President of FNMA is to 
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receive compensation at the rate established 
for the heads of HHFA constituent units. 
Instead, that officer would receive an un- 
changed salary, $20,000 per annum, under 
the provisions of section 7(c) of the bill. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Section 6(a) would amend section 19(d) 
(1) of the act of June 25, 1948 (3 US.C., 
sec. 19(d)(1)), to place both the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Secretary of Urban Affairs and Housing 
in the line of succession to the office of 
President. They would become eligible to 
act as President only if the Vice President, 
Speaker of the House, President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the heads of executive 
departments having precedence over them 
are unable to serve as President. 

Sections 6(b) and 6(c) are technical pro- 
visions extending to the new Deaprtment 
the provisions of title IV of the Revised 
Statutes, except to the extent inconsistent 
with the bill. Those provisions deal with 
such matters as departmental vacancies, 
regulations, duties of clerks, details and em- 
ployment of personnel, oaths, subpenas, and 
witness fees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Section 7(a) provides that all the person- 
nel and resources, including funds, property, 
and records available in connection with the 
functions transferred by section 5 are trans- 
ferred with the respective functions. 

Subsection (b) of section 7 provides that 
no transfers of functions may be made 
within the Department with respect to the 
secondary market operations of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association unless the 
Secretary finds such transfers would not 
adversely affect the rights and interests of 
the owners of FNMA common stock. 

Subsections (c) and (d) of section 7 would 
authorize the Secretary to appoint and fix 
the compensation of Department personnel 
and prescribe their duties. The laws appli- 
cable to the Federal civil service would ap- 
ply to employees of the Department. The 
Secretary further would be authorized to 
fix the compensation for not more than nine 
civil service positions (including the heads 
of major constituent units) at rates not more 
than $1,500 in excess of the rate of compen- 
sation provided for positions in grade 18 of 
the General Schedule under the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as now or hereafter 
amended, and to place up to 35 De- 
partment positions in grades 16, 17, or 18 of 
the General Schedule pursuant to provi- 
sions of section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C., sec. 
1105), which provides for Civil Service Com- 
mission approval of such allocations of posi- 
tions. The positions to be placed in grades 
16, 17, or 18 of the General Schedule would 
be in addition to those authorized for Fed- 
eral agencies generally by section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
those allocated to any unit transferred to 
the Secretary by this bill or to the FNMA. 

Subsection (e) of section 7 permits the 
Secretary to delegate or authorize redelega- 
tion of any of his functions to such officers 
and employees of the Department as he may 
designate. The Secretary is also authorized 
to prescribe necessary rules and regulations. 
This subsection also repeals a portion of 
section 101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended (42 U.S.C., sec. 1451(c)), to 
permit the Secretary to delegate or redele- 
gate the authority to (1) approve the work- 
able program of a locality for dealing with 
its overall problems of slums and blight, 
(2) certify that Federal assistance in urban 
renewal work enumerated under section 101 
(c) may be made available to a community, 
(3) certify the maximum number of dwelling 
units meeded for the relocation of eligible 
families to be displaced as a result of gov- 
ernmental action, and (4) determine that 
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the relocation requirements of section 105(c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 have been met. 

Subsection (f) of section 7 authorizes the 
Secretary to obtain the services of experts 
and consultants at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem for individuals. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the Secretary 
to establish a working capital fund, similar 
to those in other departments, for operat- 
ing various common administrative services 
in the Department such as supply, messenger, 
mail, telephone, space, library and reproduc- 
tion services. The revolving fund would be 
financed through appropriations and charges 
against the agencies and offices in the De- 
partment for which services are performed. 

Subsection (h) authorizes the Secretary 
to have a Department seal made and pro- 
vides for judicial notice of the seal. 

ABOLITIONS 

Section 8 would abolish the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, and the National Housing Coun- 
cil, and the offices of Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, Deputy Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner, Public Housing Commis- 
sioner, Urban Renewal Commissioner, Com- 
munity Facilities Commissioner, and all 
other positions established by law in the 
above agencies, but not in the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
Section 9 requires the Secretary to make 
an annual report to the President for sub- 
mission to the Congress on the activities of 
the Department during the preceding year. 


SAVINGS PROVIS{ONS 


Section 10 provides that any pending liti- 
gation or other proceeding by or against any 
agency or officer abolished by the bill would 
not abate by reason of the new act, and 
also provides for appropriate substitution of 
successor parties. The section further pro- 
vides that all rules, regulations and orders 
issued under applicable law prior to the 
effective date of this bill shall continue in 
effect unless modified or rescinded by the 
Secretary or other legally authorized officer 
or Office of the Department. 

SEPARABILITY 

Section 11 provides a standard separa- 
bility clause. 

EFFECTIVE DATE AND INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 

Section 12(a) provides that the act would 
take effect 60 days from the date of its ap- 
proval, or on such earlier date as the Presi- 
dent may specify. However, in the interim 
the President could nominate and the Senate 
could confirm the Department’s officers. 
Such officers would not enter on duty un- 
til the act takes effect generally. 

Section 12(b) makes provision for interim 
Officers, as may be necessary, for a 60-day 
period immediately after the effective date 
of the act. 





COMPILATION OF GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IM- 
PROVING GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS—FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dawson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REecorp, and 
may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution providing 
for the printing, as a House document 
of a report by the Comptroller General of 
the United States entitled “(Compilation 
of General Accounting Office Findings 
and Recommendations for Improving 
Government Operations—Fiscal Year 
1960.” 

As you know, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has the statutory 
duty of receiving and examining reports 
of the Comptroller General of the United 
States and of making appropriate recom- 
mendations thereon to the House. This 
duty is closely related to another statu- 
tory duty of the committee, that of 
studying the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to de- 
termining its economy and efficiency. 

In carrying out these duties, the com- 
mittee suggested, about 2 years ago, that 
the Comptroller General provide it with 
a compilation of General Accounting Of- 
fice findings and recommendations for 
improving Government operations. This 
document was found to be so valuable, 
and such a convenient summary of a 
wide variety of matters, that the Comp- 
troller General arranged to submit the 
findings and recommendations which 
relate to the fiscal year 1960 as a report 
to the Congress. 

I strongly commend to all the Mem- 
bers this significant and convenient 
document. It identifies those areas of 
activities of our Government in which 
improvements have been, or should be, 
made on the basis of the findings and 
recommendations contained in the many 
individual reports recently submitted by 
the Comptroller General. It shows the 
nature, extent, and variety of matters 
with which the General Accounting Of- 
fice is concerned in its audit activities. 
The report also demonstrates that many 
millions of dollars have been saved to 
the taxpayers through the efforts of the 
General Accounting Office. The Comp- 
troller General and his associates cer- 
tainly deserve praise for this record. 

The House may be sure that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations will 
make every effort to continue its close 
and valuable working relationships with 
the Comptroller General. 





FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ZELENKO] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
successful flight of the Russian space- 
man, which was the obvious result of 
Soviet progress in science and mathe- 
matics, warns us that we can no longer 
delay needed Federal assistance to our 
educational institutions. When it is said 
we are suffering from a missile or rocket 
lag what is really meant is that we are 
suffering from an educational lag. The 
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evidence is overwhelming that many of 
our States and communities can no long- 
er provide the facilities and educational 
wherewithal required by our expanding 
population. The only solution is prop- 
erly and constitutionally legislated Fed- 
eral assistance in education. An edu- 
cated American is our minuteman of the 
future. 

While most of us agree that this need 
must be met immediately, a large portion 
of our citizenry is divided as to whether 
or not such Federal assistance can be 
properly granted to private educational 
institutions. On this subject I am in 
complete agreement with President Ken- 
nedy that it is unconstitutional to give 
Federal assistance without restriction to 
private or parochial schools. One of the 
principles upon which our Nation is 
founded is the separation of church and 
state. It is also one of our constitutional 
protections that there should be no dis- 
crimination for or against religion or 
religious activities. 

It is well to note that according to the 
New York Times of March 9, 1961, the 
President himself asserted that “even 
grants—to private schools—might under 
some circumstances be held to be consti- 
tutional.” 

In support of the President’s position, a 
detailed brief was submitted by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The brief affirms in detail the posi- 
tion expressed by the President. 

For this reason I have introduced legis- 
lation today which I sincerely believe will 
harmonize the basic hope of aiding edu- 
cation and will reconcile the attitude 
of all the people in America on this sub- 
ject. It will provide this Nation with the 
tools to develop a total educational plant 
in the United States so superior that we 
will not only be able to meet world com- 
petition in scientific and technological 
development and the important areas of 
international communication, but also 
indeed surpass any that now exists. 

This bill is wholly consistent both with 
the President’s statement and the legal 
principles of the Government’s brief. At 
the same time, it provides that there be 
no exclusion of any American child from 
his rightful heritage and equal privilege 
to proper education facilities in the na- 
tional interest. 

In summary form, my bill, offered as 
a substitute to the administration’s bill, 
will retain the entire program proposed 
by the President for the public schools. 
However, the private school portion of 
the bill is restricted solely to grants for 
construction or rehabilitation of facili- 
ties for the purposes of teaching mathe- 
matics, sciences, and the languages. 

The proposal for the private schools 
is carefully patterned on the formula in 
the administration’s measure for deter- 
mining the amount of the authorization 
for public schools and for its distribu- 
tion among the several States. 

If we are to achieve that excellence 
in education demanded by the President 
and a common aspiration to all of us, 
we may not disregard the extension of 
permissible assistance to the total edu- 
cational community. The public and 
private schools are partners in the com- 
mon educational effort of the United 
States. 
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Each system should be permitted to 
make its full contribution to the com- 
mon good. This was the wise course 
Congress adopted in 1958 in enacting the 
National Defense Education Act. The 
ultimate answers to the scientific and 
technological and international chal- 
lenges of our age may well be incubating 
in the minds of children at present in 
attendance in private schools. In our 
own self-interest, we cannot deny our- 
selves the opportunity of taking full ad- 
vantage of the full potential of the youth 
of America. 

The argument has been advanced by 
the proponents of legislation for Fed- 
eral assistance solely to public schools 
that no Federal funds should be used 
for religious purposes. My bill meets 
this test. It is well to note in passing 
that the parents of children who attend 
private schools also pay taxes to sup- 
port the education of those children who 
go to public schools. In considering 
the legal questions involved, it is my 
opinion that a bill which gives Federal 
assistance solely to public schools might 
be held unconstitutional on the ground 
that it is a discrimination against schools 
because of religious affiliation. 

This legislation will provide the need- 
ed help for the education of all Ameri- 
can children, within the requirements 
of our Constitution and the policies of 
our administration. 





SHOVELING IT OUT WITH A POWER 
BUCKET WHILE OUR OWN CITI- 
ZENS SUFFER 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, December 20, 1957, Charles 
Strandt, then 24 years of age with a life 
expectancy of 45, a student in college at 
the time, due to the negligence of the 
U.S. Government postal worker, was 
permanently and seriously injured in an 
automobile accident. 

He brought suit in a U.S. District 
Court for the Western District of Mich- 
igan, Southern Division, and, 3 years lat- 
er, on December 21, 1960, recovered 
judgment. 

That judgment became final—no ap- 
peal having been taken—on February 22, 
1961. 

On the 10th of April, this year, a repre- 
sentative of the Justice Department ad- 
vised that a check would probably be 
issued around April 15, by the Treasury 
and sent to Justice for forwarding. The 
reason for the delay, the gentleman said, 
was due to the fact that Federal proce- 
dure required that the matter be pre- 
sented to the General Accounting Office 
for final settlement and that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office had been required 
to wait until the supplemental appro- 
priation bill had been acted upon. 

Yesterday, the check not having been 
received by the U.S. district attorney 
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at Grand Rapids, inquiry was made and 
the Justice Department representative 
advised that he learned the matter had 
been referred to the Post Office Depart- 
ment on April 10 with instructions to 
mail a check on the 13th, but that the 
Post Office Department now said it 
could not find the check and a new check 
had to be issued. 

It would seem that, while dollars in al- 
most unlimited number are instantly 
available for practically every foreign 
government which may suggest a need, 
that a little more consideration might 
be given by the executive agencies to 
some of our own people who have in- 
disputable claims which should be paid 
by the Federal Government instead of 
requiring them to wait—as in this 
case—while helpless, for more than 3 
years and 3 months. 

It is a little difficult for some loyal 
taxpaying American citizens to under- 
stand why extraordinary speed should 
be used in meeting the questionable de- 
mands of those who have never seen or 
have no claims upon the United States 
or its citizens—and indisputable claims 
designed to assist our own citizens in 
their time of need should be delayed. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. THompson of 
New Jersey (at the request of Mr. Foun- 
TAIN) on April 18, 1961, on account of 
official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to the 
following Members (at the request of 
Mr. NELSEN) : 

Mr. TeacueE of California, on April 19, 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPerN on April 20, for 15 
minutes. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr, EVERETT. 

Mr. LankForp and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr, DENTON. 

Mr. Bow, his remarks made in general 
debate today on the bill H.R. 6345, and 
to include extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. MorsE (at the request of Mr. 
NELSEN) to extend his remarks following 
the remarks of Mr. McCormack on his 
amendment to H.R. 6345, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELsEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. 

Mr. SuHorrt. 

Mr. CLaNncy. 

Mr. Dacve. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dorn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 22 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


809. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 6, 1961, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a Great Lakes harbors study- 
interim report on Great Sodus Bay Harbor, 
N.Y., requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted May 18, 
1956 and June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 138); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with one illustration. 

810. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting additional ma- 
terial relating to executive communication 
No. 326, dated January 18, 1961, which deals 
with the taking of land from the Crow 
Creek Sioux Tribe and the Lower Brule 
Sioux Tribe for the construction of the Big 
Bend Dam and Reservoir project in South 
Dakota, pursuant to Senate Report 1203, 
86th Congress; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

811. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to authorize the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to assist States and 
local public bodies to acquire land in urban 
areas for preservation as open-space land 
or for planned future public or private de- 
velopment; and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

812. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a copy of the report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961, pursuant to Public Law 554, 
82d Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

813. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
concession contract which will authorize 
Canyon Tours, Inc., to provide concession 
facilities and services for the public at or 
near the Wahweap site, and such other sites 
as the Secretary may approve, within Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area, pursuant 
to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

814. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend title 
23 of the United States Code with respect to 
Indian reservation roads”; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

815. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to estab- 
lish a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

816. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to author- 
ize an additional Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 2898. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell reserved phosphate interests of the 
United States in lands located in the State 
of Florida to the record owners of the sur- 
face thereof; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 240). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 3526. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell reserved phosphate interests of the 
United States in lands located in the State 
of Florida to the record owners of the sur- 
face thereof; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 241). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on pro- 
posed studies on the implications of peace- 
ful space activities for human affairs (Rept. 
No. 242). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on panel 
on science and technology, third meeting 
(Rept. No. 243). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 470. A bill to amend sections 1 and 3 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 246). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2041. A bill to amend section 46, title 
18, United States Code, with respect to 
transportation of water hyacinths and 
seeds; with amendment (Rept. No. 247). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3247. A bill to amend section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to define 
the term “organize” as used in that section; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 248). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5656. A bill to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the U.S. courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against the 
orders of certain administrative agencies; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 249). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1710. A bill for the relief of Narinder 
Singh Somal; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 234). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1860. A bill for the relief of Jovenal 
Gornes Verano; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 235). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.2165. A bill for the relief of 
Marie F. Balish; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 236). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2351. A bill for the relief of Hans 

ner; without amendment (Rept. No. 

237). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.2991. A bill for the relief of 
Joseph Maz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
238). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3489. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Jacques Gerard Caradec; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 239). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1717. A bill for the relief of Angelo Li 
Destri; with amendment (Rept. No. 244). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1718. A bill for the relief of Jaime E. 
Concepcion; without amendment (Rept. No. 
245). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6395. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to liberalize the retire- 
ment test through increasing the amount of 
earnings permitted without full deductions 
from benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 6396. A bill to repeal the farm mar- 
keting quota exemption for farms having 
less than 15 acres of wheat; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6397. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contract for the sale, 
operation, maintenance, repair, or reloca- 
tion of Government-owned electric and tele- 
phone lines and other utility facilities used 
for the administration of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 6398. A bill to amend section 303 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (37 
U.S.C. 253) relating to travel and transporta- 
tion allowances of certain retired members; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6399. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to reduce the age 
at which annuities payable thereunder be- 
come payable in certain cases, to remove 
certain restrictions on an individual’s right 
to such annuities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 6400. A bill to improve and protect 
farm prices and farm income, to increase 
farmer participation in the development of 
farm programs, to adjust supplies of agri- 
cultural commodities in line with the re- 
quirements therefor, to improve distribution 
and expand exports of agricultural com- 
modities, to liberalize and extend farm 
credit services, tc protect the interest of 
consumers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 6401. A bill to clarify the applica- 
tion of the Government Employees Training 
Act with respect to payment of expenses of 
attendance of Government employees at 
certain meetings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

ELR. 6402. A bill to provide assistance to 

certain States bordering the Mississippi River 
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in the construction of the Great River Road; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 6403. A bill to provide for the control 
of mosquitoes and mosquito vectors of 
human disease through research, technical 
assistance, and grants-in-aid for control 
projects; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6404. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6405. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
positions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6406. A bill to provide for the tempo- 
rary suspension of duties on certain types of 
limestone; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

HR. 6407. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for certain nonprofit 
clubs organized and operated for the purpose 
of paying benefits to the members and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 6408. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6409. A bill to amend section 8(b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 6410. A bill to create a National Peace 
Agency and to prescribe its functions; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 6411. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow gas tax refunds due 
for gasoline used by aerial applicators serv- 
ing farmers to be refunded to the aerial 
applicators providing such service to farm- 
ers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6412. A bill to provide certain exemp- 
tions from Federal excise taxes for nonprofit 
organizations for the blind which are now 
provided for nonprofit educational organ- 
izations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6413. A bill to extend to fishermen 
the same treatment accorded farmers in 
relation to estimated income tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 6414. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to compensate 
retail dealers of gasoline for taxes paid on 
gasoline which is lost due to spillage, eva- 
poration, and other causes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 6415. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, the postal service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H.R. 6416. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that blood 
donations shall be considered as charitable 
contributions deductible from gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 6417. A bill to provide for regula- 
tions governing the physical qualification 
of merchant mariners for signing articles 
for service on U.S. merchant vessels; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


eries. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 
H.R. 6418. A bill to adjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 6419. A bill to amend section 114 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Dickinson, N. Dak., a place of holding court 
for the district of North Dakota, southwest- 
ern division, and to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
North Dakota, Southwestern Division, hold- 
ing court at Dickinson, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 6420. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of Federal Reserve bank stock, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6421. A bill to amend chapter 24 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide for the withholding of income tax from 
purses and like payments received by pro- 
fessional athletes not compensated on a reg- 
ular basis; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 6422. A bill to add federally owned 
lands to, and exclude federally owned lands 
from, the Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
Utah, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINS (by request) : 

H.R. 6423. A bill to authorize the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator to 
assist States and local public bodies to ac- 
quire land in urban areas for preservation 
as open-space land or for planned future 
public or private development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6424. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and to 
provide for duty-free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to 
imports of shrimps in 1960; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6425. A bill to direct the Commission- 
er of Education to assist in the establish- 
ment of a Carver Memorial Library, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 6426. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make an examination 
and survey of the Raccoon Creek Watershed, 
Indiana, for soil conservation and recrea- 
tion purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 6427. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase from 2 to 24 
percent the retirement multiplication factor 
used in computing annuities of certain em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous duties; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6428. A bill to provide increases in 
annuities of certain retired employees 
equivalent to the increases provided by the 
Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act of 
1960; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 6429. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
that annuities shall be adjusted simulta- 
neously with general adjustments in Federal 
employees’ salaries; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 6430. A bill to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpo- 
ration permitting investment in capital 
stock; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 6431. A bill to provide that the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 
437 Members beginning with the 88th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 64382. A bill to provide veterans’ 
mortgage insurance, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6438. A bill to establish a Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6434. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
extend its duration for a period of 4 years 
and to provide a program to assist certain 
public institutions of higher education to 
establish 2-year branch colleges and associate 
degree programs in the technologies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 6435. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6436. A bill to reduce the number of 
steps in the postal field service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 6437. A bill to provide veterans’ mort- 
gage insurance, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6438. A bill to allow credit under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act for service as a 
caretaker in the employ of the National 
Guard or Air National Guard of a State, the 
District of Columbia, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 6439. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, to amend 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 6440. A bill to provide for a method 
of payment of indirect costs of research and 
development contracted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at universities, colleges, and other 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6441. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for a 
more effective program of water pollution 
control; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6442. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize the retire- 
ment of employees after 30 years of service 
without reduction in annuity; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6443. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide that accumulated sick 
leave be credited to retirement fund; to 
hag Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 

ce. 

H.R. 6444. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
that annuities shall be adjusted simul- 
taneously with general adjustments in Fed- 
eral employees’ salaries; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6445. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase to 2% per- 
cent the multiplication factor for determin- 
ing annuities for certain Federal employees 
engaged in hazardous duties; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

ELR. 6446. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
@ more effective program of water pollu- 
tion control; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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H.R. 6447. A bill to authorize assistance 
to public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of need- 
ed academic and related facilities, and to 
authorize scholarships for undergraduate 
study in such institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.J.Res.377. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.J. Res. 378. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim the week of May 28, 1961, as Na- 
tional Outdoor Amusement Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.J. Res. 379. Joint resolution to promote 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
through the use of ships, aircraft, and mo- 
tor vehicles for traveling trade fairs; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL (by request) : 

H.J. Res. 380. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.J. Res. 381. Joint resolution to tempo- 
rarily suspend the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve consolida- 
tions, unifications, or acquisitions of control 
of railroad properties; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to tempor- 
arily suspend the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve consolida- 
tions, unifications, or acquisitions of control 
of railroad properties; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that all of 
our U.S. naval shipyards and facilities be 
maintained on a fully manned operational 
basis performing essential Navy or other De- 
partment of Defense work in the interest 
of our national defense, and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be urged to in- 
struct the Secretary of Defense to take all 
necessary steps to insure this end, includ- 
ing the immediate cancellation and with- 
drawal of any and all instructions or orders 
issued or contemplated by the Department 
of the Navy incompatible with this purpose; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 259. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document of a compila- 
tion of General Accounting Office findings 
and recommendations for improving Gov- 
ernment operations; and providing addi- 
tional copies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. KOWALSKI: Memorial adopted by 
the Senate of the State of Connecticut re- 
garding federally tax-exempt property; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Missouri, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to urging the con- 
struction of the Joanna Dam in Ralls Coun- 
ty, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6448. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos G. Proussalis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 6449. A bill for the relief of Fred S. 
Deane; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H.R. 6450. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
James McAleese, Sr.; to the Committee on 

the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R. 6451. A bill for the relief of Kuo Ning 

Yau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6452. A bill for the relief of Nissim 
S. Tawil, Esther Tawil (nee Goldman), Solo- 
mon Tawil, Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, Jac- 
queline Tawil, and Sarina Goldman; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 6453. A bill for the relief of Earl 

Gupton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6454. A bill for the relief of Anneliese 

Schlaak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 6455. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
garita Ragasa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 6456. A bill to permit the tugs John 
Roen, Jr., and Steve W. to be documented 
for use in the coastwise trade; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 6457. A bill for the relief of Magda- 
leno V. del Rosario; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 6458. A bill for the relief of Hiroshi 
Saiga, also known as Hiroshi John Tauchi; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6459. A bill for the relief of Olga 
Quashie (also known as Lewis); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 6460. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elisa 
B. Cancino; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6461. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Shu Lang and wife; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H.R. 6462. A bill for the relief of Harry J. 
Maranze; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6463. A bill for the relief of Em- 
manuel B. Villapando; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6464. A bill for the relief of Cecil D. 

Rose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL : 

H.R. 6465. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Antonina (Gutowicz) Olsenwik; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


123. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
John P. Kip, clerk to the grand jury of 
Hudson County, N.J., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
transmitting a copy of a presentment en- 
titled “In the Matter of the Investigation 
of the Activities of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration as They Pertain to the 
Problem of Counterfeit Drugs in New Jer- 
sey,” which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Land Retirement Payment Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received a telegram from one of my 
constituents advising me of a wire 
which he had sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, protesting 
what appeared to be a rather flagrant 
inconsistency in county yield figures 
established in different counties im- 
mediately adjoining, for the purpose of 
arriving at land retirement payment 
rates under the provisions of the re- 
cently enacted feed grain bill. This 
party advised me that, in general, there 
seemed to be a differential of as much 
as 3344 percent between adjacent coun- 
ties located in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota and lying within the area of the 
Red River Valley of the North. Since 
the productivity of land and climatic 
conditions in the Red River Valley is 
identical, for all practical purposes, I 
could see no justification for any such 
differential between the adjoining coun- 
ties. To verify the general information 
furnished me, I secured a report of the 
county yields which had been estab- 
lished in adjoining counties located on 
opposite sides of the Red River, and 
consequently being within the States of 
North Dakota or Minnesota. Here are 
the figures which I find the county agri- 
cultural stabilization committees intend 
to use in arriving at the rate of payment 
for corn land that is to be retired from 
production: 

Grand Forks County in North Dakota, 32 
bushels per acre; Polk County, immediately 
across the river in Minnesota, 41 bushels 
per acre; Traill County in North Dakota, 
29.33 bushels per acre; Norman County, im- 
mediately across the river in Minnesota, 40 
bushels per acre; Cass County in North 
Dakota, 29 bushels per acre; Clay County, 
immediately across the river in Minnesota, 
39.2 bushels per acre; Richlands County in 
North Dakota, 32.7 bushels per acre; Wil- 
kins County, immediately across the river 
in Minnesota, 36 bushels per acre. 


To carry this a little further, since 
Richland County, N. Dak., is the 
corner county in our State adjoining 
both Minnesota and South Dakota, to 
find what the comparative yield figures 
in the adjoining South Dakota county 
would be, I checked and found that in 
Roberts County, S. Dak., which im- 
mediately adjoins Richland County, 
a yield figure of 40 bushels per acre had 
been established as compared to the 32.7 
bushel yield for Richland County 
mentioned above. 

Mr. Speaker, there seems no rhyme nor 
reason to this very substantial dif- 
ferentiation in yield figures being used 
in adjoining counties where the soil and 
climatic conditions are practically 
identical just because the counties hap- 


pen to be located in different States. I 
have done my best to get in touch with 
somebody in the Department of Agri- 
culture who would be in a position to 
explain or adjust this apparent dis- 
crepancy, but so far I have not been 
successful, I am inclined to believe that 
the Department of Agriculture has every 
intention of treating farmers equally in- 
sofar as it is possible under the provisions 
of any farm legislation with which the 
Department is charged with the respon- 
sibility of administration. I sincerely 
hope that the question that has ap- 
parently risen in the minds of the North 
Dakota farmers that this is administra- 
tive retribution being leveled against a 
State which did not support the present 
administration in the last election, is not 
justified. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a copy 
of the telegram received by me yesterday 
from Mr. Mark Andrews, a farmer of 
Mapleton, N. Dak.: 

Apri. 17, 1961. 
CONGRESSMAN DON SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC.: 

Have just sent the following wire to Orville 
Freeman: “Urgently request you take imme- 
diate action correcting grossly inadequate 
corn yield figures set for many North Dakota 
counties under your Federal feed-grain pro- 
gram. If such restrictive legislation must be 
enacted it is extremely important to our 
farmers and our State’s economy that these 
yield potentials be fairly set. As just one 
example of the gross inequity of your yield 
assumptions: the Minnesota counties of Polk, 
Norman, and Clay have been set 33 percent 
higher than our adjacent counties of Grgnd 
Forks, Traill, and Cass. These six counties 
are all in the heart of the Red River Vatiey 
with land values and climate virtually iden- 
tical. Any person with a farm background 
would know that a political boundary can- 
not change soils and growing seasons. Com- 
ments are being made that this is a retribu- 
tion given North Dakota for voting against 
Kennedy. If this were true, it would be the 
shabbiest, most vindictive political trick ever 
pulled on the people of North Dakota and 
one they will not easily forget.” 

Regards, 
Mark ANDREWS. 





Railroads Need Help Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who depends entirely on the railroads 
for distant travel, and to some extent 
for intermediate journeys as well, I am 
becoming increasingly concerned over 
the plight of our railroads. The storms 
of last winter and the interruption of 
rail transit due to strikes have revealed 
how completely dependent we are on 
our railroads, particularly in the matter 
of suburban commuter service. And it 





serves no purpose to point out that when 
the railroads were riding high with little 
competition from any quarter they did 
little to develop and retain passenger 
good will. 

In undertaking to create a healthier 
climate for the operation of the Nation’s 
rail lines it must be strongly emphasized 
that the solution will not be found in 
imposing restrictive regulations on the 
other modes of transportation such as 
the airlines, river barges, and long-haul 
trucks. The railroads do have a legiti- 
mate complaint, however, when they 
point to the extent to which their com- 
petitors have been subsidized and that 
distinguished columnist, Ray Tucker, in 
pointing out that the Union Station here 
in Washington was built by the railroads 
with their own funds and on which they 
pay almost $2 million in taxes each year, 
has this to say in his column on April 14, 
1961: 

A few miles away across the Potomac 
River is the National Airport. It was built 
by the Government at a cost of $32 million, 
and it pays no taxes at all. Southward, on 
the edge of Civil War battlefields in Vir- 
ginia, the Dulles Airport is under construc- 
tion at a cost to Uncle Sam of $101 million. 
It will pay no taxes. The airlines serving 
both fields compete with the railroads for 
cargo and passenger traffic. 

The discrimination, together with other 
subsidized forms of competition—trucks, 
passenger cars and waterways like the St. 
Lawrence canal—helps to explain why the 
railroads face their most serious crisis in 
history, possibly wholesale bankruptcy or 
millions in Federal and State subsidies. 

Indeed, there has been talk that national- 
ization is the only solution, despite its utter 
failure in England. 

The railroads might also complain to 
Congress and the White House that they 
have been “overinvestigated,” but with no 
remedy for their problems. Several agen- 
cies are now trying to diagnose and arrive 
at a cure—a Presidential Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and two 
congressional committees. 


The crying need of the railroads today 
is relief from punitive taxes and restric- 
tive regulations that serve no useful pur- 
pose other than to extend unearned 
competitive advantage to other forms of 
transportation. The elimination of the 
iniquitous transportation tax and a re- 
duction in the real estate levies imposed 
at the local level would go a long way 
toward bringing needed relief. From 
there it should be a simple matter to 
allow the railroads to compete with 
other carriers at their levels and not 
to be bound by antiquated and archaic 
regulations, even though such regula- 
tions may have once been justified when 
there were no other adequate alternate 
means for the movement of materials 
and personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is of vital 
urgency. We simply cannot survive as 
a nation without a healthy rail system. 
In time of national emergency there 
simply are not enough trucks, barges 
and airplanes to move the goods nec- 
essary to meet the demands such 4 
situation would present. And we must 
be prepared to protect the railroads 
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from the threat of misguided union 
leaders who are trying to outlaw the 
so-called piggybacking of trucks. Let 
us continue to control all forms of trans- 
portation since it is in the public interest 
to do so. But let us also see that the 
controls are uniform in their applica- 
tion to all carriers and that some relief 
is found for our primary transportation 
system which seems presently headed 
for a disaster that could prove com- 
parable to that of losing a war. 





The Academy of Medicine of Cincinnati 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, while 
this Congress inquires into the alleged 
shortcomings of medical care, it be- 
hooves us to remember that American 
doctors exemplify all that is best in the 
ancient profession. They are men who 
are skilled, selfless, and charitable. It 
should not surprise us that physicians 
are taking a greater collective part in 
the health and welfare of the community 
in which they serve. A case in point is 
the Academy of Medicine of Cincinnati. 
This century-old medical society spon- 
sors a popular Sunday morning TV pro- 
gram, “Call the Doctor.’’ And the public 
does just that. People by the hundreds 
telephone their symptoms, their anxie- 
ties, and their grievances to the station, 
and a doctor panel answers them 
straight from the shoulder. Here is a 
fine example of the medical profession 
responding to a public interest in the 
facts about total medical care which 
serves them so well today. 

This same academy also took a for- 
ward-looking step on February 23, 1961, 
when representatives from medical, edu- 
cational, and legal agencies in Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County were invited 
to a special meeting. The subject of the 
meeting: “How To Protect the Com- 
munity From the Menace of Intoxicated 
Drivers.” 

The audience first saw a film, “The 
Silent Witness,’’ which deals with police- 
administered tests for intoxication. 
Then they heard a panel consisting of 
a police officer, judge, and physician dis- 
cuss the legality and medical effective- 
ness of such tests, and how they can 
help reduce the drunken driving prob- 
lem in Cincinnati or any other com- 
munity. 

“The Silent Witness” was produced by 
the Wm. S. Merrell Co., a drug manu- 
facturer established over 132 years ago 
in Cincinnati. 

Merrell, as a public and professional 
service, produced “The Silent Witness” 
as one in a series of educational films 
dealing with new problems of medicine 
and the law. The series was made with 
the cooperation of the American Medical 
seeneeniien and American Bar Associa- 
ion. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
Academy of Medicine of Cincinnati and 
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is a laudable example of physicians tak- 
ing the lead in public service at a time 
when both medicine and the pharma- 
ceutical industry are under fire. Let us 
be reminded of the “good men do.” 





Tenth Anniversary of General Mac- 
Arthur’s Speech to a Joint Session of 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, today we mark the 10th anni- 
versary of the historic occasion of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s speech to a joint 
session of the Congress. For it was on 
April 19, 1951, that this truly remarkable 
and dedicated American patriot de- 
livered his magnificent address from the 
rostrum in this House where we now sit. 
It was not my privilege then to be a 
Member of this great body. However, I 
can well remember sitting by my radio 
and being stirred by the power and the 
poignance of this great man’s gifted and 
lofty eloquence. 

The passage of 10 years of time has 
merely served to asseverate the truth of 
General MacArthur’s historic pro- 
nouncement. From his tremendous 
breadth of experience and knowledge 
he delivered a warning which was so 
prescient that it demands repeating in 
this hour. I quote from his speech of 
10 years ago today a single paragraph: 

There are some who for varying reasons 
would appease Red China. They are blind 
to history’s clear lessons for history teaches 
with unmistakable emphasis that appease- 
ment but begets new and bloodier wars. It 
points to no single instance where this end 
has justified that means, where appease- 
ment has led to more than a sham peace. 
Like blackmail, it lays the basis for new 
and successively greater demands, until, as 
in blackmail, violence becomes the only 
other alternative. 


This advice is just as salient and 
meaningful today as when it was uttered 
a decade ago. Indeed world events dur- 
ing this intervening period have proven 
its wisdom beyond peradventure of a 
doubt. 

I sincerely hope that a new President 
and a new administration will re-read 
this speech of April 19, 1951, and ponder 
its message. We are all sincerely moti- 
vated by a wish for peace and the twin 
desire to accomplish a lessening of the 
present international tensions. 

However, this should not obscure from 
us the fact that we cannot compromise 
with evil. We cannot recognize Red 
China as a peaceful member of the com- 
munity of nations when her actions belie 
such recognition. We cannot and should 
not seat the Red Chinese in the United 
Nations to obfuscate and eventually de- 
stroy the work of that body. 

This was, I believe essentially the ad- 
vice that General MacArthur gave us 10 
years ago today. 
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High National Awards Presented Applied 
Physics Laboratory of the Johns Hop- 
kins University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
of the Fifth Congressional District of 
Maryland have for a long time recog- 
nized the important role that the Johns 
Hopkins University Applied Physics 
Laboratory in Howard County has been 
playing in our national defense effort. 
We, therefore, were not surprised but 
were extremely gratified when the lab- 
oratory and members of the staff re- 
ceived three significant awards for out- 
standing contributions to Department of 
Defense research and development pro- 
grams over the past few months. 

In January, Dr. Frank T. McClure, 
chairman of the applied physics lab- 
oratory’s research center, was the re- 
cipient of the first Invention Award to 
be made by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. It was for 
Dr. McClure’s invention of the satel- 
lite Doppler navigation system. 

A month later, Dr. Richard B. Kersh- 
ner, supervisor of the space research and 
development program of the laboratory, 
was given the Navy’s Distinguished Pub- 
lic Service Award for organizing and 
directing progress evaluation in the 
Polaris program conducted by the lab- 
oratory. The Distinguished Public Serv- 
ice Award is the highest recognition the 
Navy can give a citizen who is not an 
employee of the Department of Defense. 

During the same ceremony, the ap- 

plied physics laboratory was awarded the 
Navy’s Certificate of Merit for outstand- 
ing service in the field of ballistic mis- 
sile systems development and analysis. 
The citation said: 
APL contributed immeasurably in achieving 
the first successful firing of the Polaris mis- 
sile from a submerged submarine on July 20, 
1960. 


Dr. Kershner’s citation noted that— 


because of his unremitting efforts, profound 
professional knowledge, and astute technical 
direction, the program of flight test analysis 
yielded essential information vital to the fleet 
ballistic missile system program. 


It was the second time that Dr. Kersh- 
ner had won the Distinguished Public 
Service Award. In 1958, he was similarly 
honored for his leadership in develop- 
ment of the Terrier missile as a fleet 
weapon. He presently has responsibility 
for developing the Transit navigational 
satellite system. 

It was for the basic invention leading 
to the Transit system that Dr. McClure 
was honored by NASA. 

The Transit system is based upon the 
ability to extract extremely accurate po- 
sitional information from the measured 
Doppler shift of a satellite’s transmitter 
during passage of the satellite over a 
tracking station or a ship’s receiver. The 
shift is the measurement of the change 
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of frequency of a radio signal transmitted 
from a satellite. This change of fre- 
quency is caused by the satellite’s motion 
relative to a receiving or tracking sta- 
tion. Dr. McClure recommended study 
of the Doppler shift as the basis of a new 
method of navigation. He said that if 
man could accurately calculate the loca- 
tion of an orbiting vehicle by its Doppler 
shift, then the reverse must be true and 
that the location of a point on earth 
could be correctly established by analy- 
sis of the Doppler signal from a satellite. 
When presenting the award to Dr. Mc- 
Clure, Dr. T. Keith Glennan, who was 
then NASA Administrator, said: 
This award is being made to you as an indi- 
vidual whose initiative and keen analytical 
insight were responsible for the undertaking 
of a development program that will have far- 
reaching benefits, the extent of which cannot 
yet be properly assessed. 


In March, Dr. McClure was also hon- 
ored by the Washington Chemical Asso- 
ciation, a chapter of the American Chem- 
ical Society, which presented him its 
Hillebrand Award for work in solid 
rocket fuels and other fields. 


The Certificate of Merit was the fourth 
such award won by the applied physics 
laboratory. It has received two Naval 
Ordnance Development Awards for con- 
tributions in the field of naval ordnance 
and the Department of Defense Reserve 
Award. 


The first such honor was tendered 
the laboratory in 1945 by the Navy for 
the laboratory’s wartime development 
of the proximity (VT) fuze. In 1958, 
five members of the staff, including the 
director, Dr. R. E. Gibson, received the 
Distinguished Public Service Award, and 
four were presented the Meritorious Pub- 
lic Service Citation for outstanding con- 
tributions to the research and develop- 
ment program of the Navy. 

Besides the proximity fuze the labora- 
tory provided the first ramjet engine, the 
Terrier, Talos, and Tartar missiles, and 
is now developing the Typhon weapons 
system. The Typhon is a completely au- 
tomated missile firing system for global 
fleet operation. It is designed to provide 
the fleet with a defensive system with 
greatly extended range, accuracy, and 
target-handling capacity, capable of in- 
tercepting and knocking down both en- 
emy aircraft and missiles, and for long- 
range bombardment of surface targets. 





A New Look at Agriculture—Address by 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSTONAL REcorD an excel- 
lent address which was delivered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Orville L. Freeman, before the National 
Press Club, Washington, D.C., yesterday. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A New Loox AT AGRICULTURE 


(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman prepared for delivery at 
the National Press Club, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 17, 1961, 12:30 p.m.) 

I especially appreciate this opportunity to 
urge you to take a new look at agriculture 
because you are leaders in the opinion field, 
and because I think that there is no eco- 
nomic problem in America today in which 
we find more faulty emphasis, more outmod- 
ed concepts, and less real understanding 
than we find in current public attitudes to- 
ward the nature, causes, and possible solu- 
tion for our agricultural problem. 

I believe that the achievement of an ef- 
fective solution to that problem requires a 
much greater public understanding of the 
factors involved, a more widespread public 
recognition of the contribution farmers 
make to our American standard of living, 
and a more general realization of the impli- 
cations for agriculture that are inherent in 
the scientific and technological progress that 
characterizes our times. 

One of the most significant characteristics 
of our age is the fact that physical, scientific, 
and technological progress is far outrunning 
social, political, and economic change. No 
recent event has illustrated this fact more 
dramatically than last week’s successful or- 
biting of a man around the earth. Scientific 
and technological progress made _ this 
achievement possible. But man does not yet 
know how to use this new power to orbit 
the earth. Governments of men do not yet 
know how to control the power that can 
send tons into space. They have developed 
no social instruments to control the scien- 
tific instruments that now boast such in- 
credible precision that they can pinpoint 
targets on the other side of the earth. This 
social lag represents a dangerous gap, a gap 
that must be closed if men on earth are to 
have any hope for security against the de- 
structive power that man himself has 
created. 

But what has this to do with the price of 
peanuts? Or wheat, or milk, or feed grains— 
or the other specific problems with which 
the Secretary of Agriculture is immediately 
concerned? 

Only this: There is an equally dangerous 
gap in agriculture. Technical and scientific 
progress has far outrun social and economic 
change in agriculture as well as in the con- 
quest of space. The social lag represented 
by the gap between the abundance of food 
that we can produce and the extent of 
hunger that exists in spite of this potential 
for abundance may, in the long run, be far 
more significant than the gap in space. 

True, it is less spectacular, less dramatic. 
But to men and women and children who 
are really hungry, bread and milk at hand 
is more important than a star in the sky. 
To billions of men and women throughout 
this world the higher standards of living 
that can be achieved if we properly use our 
capacity to produce are of more direct and 
personal concern than the discovery of other 
worlds. 

It is the awesome responsibility of this 
generation to close the gap between scientific 
progress and social progress sufficiently to 
make our civilization secure. It is the tre- 
mendous responsibility of this Nation and 
this administration to exercise leadership 
toward closing this gap in every field—in 
space, in human rights, and in the task of 
making the abundance that we can produce 
available to satisfy human needs. It is the 
special responsibility of those of us in the 
field of agriculture to close the gap repre- 
sented by our capacity to produce abun- 
dantly, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
our lack of the social and economic organi- 
zation necessary to both manage and utilize 
that abundance. 
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It is in the light of this responsibility, as 
a@ part of our overall national responsibility, 
that this administration has developed its 
agricultural policies and programs and for- 
mulated the legislation that the President is 
today recommending to the Congress. We 
are now pressing forward vigorously with all 
our resources to achieve these programs, so 
that we may begin to close that gap without 
delay. 

May I say quite frankly that I believe un- 
due delay would be very serious—more seri- 
ous than simply a postponement of the gains 
that we expect from the new program. In 
@ real sense we are reaching the point of no 
return. Delay or postponement now could 
mean economic disaster. The time is running 
out. 

We can neither ask nor expect an in- 
definite continuation of programs and poli- 
cies under which the U.S. Government pays 
ever-increasing amounts for stockpiles of 
commodities that threaten to become ever 
more unmanageable. We can neither ask 
nor expect that the American farmer will 
continue to invest his capital, his labor, his 
skill, and his management ability for a mate- 
rial reward that is shockingly below the 
national average. Our farmers are the 
world’s most efficient agricultural producers, 
and their products are the basic essentials of 
human life. For this efficient production of 
essential needs they must have an average 
capital investment, exclusive of the farm 
home, of $36,000. Yet they receive for their 
labor an average of about 81 cents an hour. 

In achieving its prime purpose of produc- 
tion, American agriculture in this genera- 
tion has reached a pinnacle of success. It 
has tripled its output per hour of labor in 
the past two decades, while industry’s out- 
put has only doubled. Twenty years ago 
1 farmer produced enough for 11 people; he 
now produces enough for 25. 

Under our system of enterprise and ini- 
tiative we expect that success will bring an 
appropriate reward. And this phenomenal 
success in agriculture has brought its re- 
ward, But the reward is to the American 
consumer, and not to the American farmer. 
The consumer in America works fewer hours 
to feed himself and his family than in any 
other country. He is able to buy a balanced 
and varied diet for approximately one-fifth 
of his take-home pay. 

Contrast this with the consumer in other 
nations. A meal of beef, potatoes, cab- 
bage, bread, butter, milk and fruit for four 
people can be bought by the average indus- 
trial worker in the United States for 1 
hour’s wages. In Germany and England that 
meal would take over 2 hours’ work; in Aus- 
tria, 4 hours; in France, 4% hours; in 
Italy, over 5 hours. 

These are facts the American public 
should acclaim, and for which they should 
pay tribute to the American farmer for his 
contribution to our standard of living. Let 
us give at least as much recognition to this 
as do our Communist opponents. I saw 
very little emphasis here on one item in last 
Friday's reports from Moscow that to me has 
real significance. In reporting on Russia’s 
new space triumph the wire services quoted 
Khrushchev as saying, “The space flight 
must not detract the attention of the So- 
viet people from other targets, and these 
include catching up with the United States 
in the standard of living.” 

Gratifying as this is, I have already noted 
that the farmer has not reaped the reward 
of his success. Quite the contrary. Farm 
output was 19 percent higher in 1960 than 
in 1952, but realized net farm income was 
19 percent lower. Incomes of farm families 
today are lower relative to the rest of our 
population than they have been at any time 
since the 1930’s. During the years between 
1952 and 1960 the cost of living exclusive 
of food rose 15 percent, while the cost of 
the typical market basket of food increased 
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only 2 percent. During this time the mar- 
keting charges associated with that basket 
of food increased 17 percent, but the decline 
of 15 percent in farm prices accounts for the 
difference. 

These facts illustrate that, for the farmer, 
productive success has paradoxically meant 
economic distress. And, as if to add insult 
to injury, the public attitude toward the 
farmer has come to reflect concepts of sur- 
pluses and subsidies rather than the regard 
we expect for ability, industry, efficiency, 
and successful productivity. 

Such erroneous concepts and public atti- 
tudes must be changed if we are to get a 
farm program that meets today’s needs be- 
fore we reach that point of no return. 

I should therefore like to note here some 
areas in which adequate public understand- 
ing is most essential. 


I 


I have already referred to the need for 
a recognition of the productive success of 
American agriculture and the extent of the 
contribution the farmer thereby makes to 
our high standards of living. Agriculture 
in America leads the way to a new age of 
abundance in mankind’s most essential com- 
modities, and as such has achieved a land- 
mark in history more important to human 
health and happiness than last weck’s land- 
mark in the conquest of space. This suc- 
cess is the direct result of amazing progress 
in agricultural science and technology and 
the farmers’ ability to put that progress 
into practical use. 

mm 


We need to recognize how this success, 
in itself, has resulted in economic distress 
in a society in which we have not yet 
learned how to live with abundance. Be- 
cause we are so unaccustomed to an age 
of plenty, we have tried to apply economics 
of scarcity as we repeated the shibboleths 
and slogans and phrases that were a part 
of the “conventional wisdom” of the past, 
and they won't work. We need to know a 
little more about agricultural economics to 
reach a sound and constructive solution of 
the farm problem. 

The public must understand that any 
realistic solution to the farm problem re- 
quires the adjustment of our agricultural 
abundance to current domestic and foreign 
needs and demands. We may, in fact we 
must, increase our utilization of farm prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad, and several 
of the early actions of this administration 
have been directed toward that end. The 
doubling of our direct distribution of food 
to the needy, our pilot food stamp programs, 
and the expansion of our food-for-peace 
efforts illustrate the determination of this 
administration to use fully our abundance 
of food and fiber. But, even with an expan- 
sion of such programs to the greatest pos- 
sible extent that is consistent with sound 
and humane ideas and policies, we will not 
be able, in the years immediately ahead, to 
expand consumption enough to absorb all 
of our potential agricultural productivity. 
Thus, we must adjust our abundance. An 
understanding of the problems of achieving 
this goal—as well as of the consequences 
of not achieving it—is essential to a sound 
approach to new legislation. 

Both the problems and the consequences 
stem in a large measure from the inelasticity 
of the human stomach, and the resulting 
inelasticity of demand for food. A little too 
much in the way of food supplies leads to 
dramatic farm price declines—hence to a 
farm-income problem. And a little too little 
in the way of food supplies leads to sky- 
rocketing food prices and a real income 
Squeeze on consumers. This is the food 
problem so often encountered in wartime. 

To cope with these problems in the past, 
we have imposed price ceilings in wartime, 
and we place floors under farm prices dur- 
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ing periods of surplus. But neither of these 
measures in themselves effectively corrects 
the imbalance of supplies relative to the 
existing demand. Nor can the uncoordi- 
nated efforts of several million farm produc- 
ers correct unbalanced supply situations. 
Farm price and income gyrations that have 
resulted in the past have alternately hurt 
both the consumer and the producer. 

Chronically low farm prices in the 1950’s 
did not induce the average farmer to con- 
tract production. On the contrary, the av- 
erage producer increased his production sub- 
stantially. Caught up in the technological 
revolution on the one hand, and rising 
production costs on the other, the average 
farmer tried to solve his income problem 
by increasing his output. He succeeded in 
increasing his output, but he did not suc- 
ceed in increasing his income. Government 
price support operations in the great com- 
modities of wheat, cotton, and feed grains 
held the prices of those commodities at sup- 
port levels as the Government accumulated 
stocks. The new “third market,” the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, acquired the 6 
to 8 percent excess production each year, 
and held the farm price level some 20 to 40 
percent above what it would have been with 
no programs. 

No one liked the program of the late 
1950’s—the farmers, because it gave no hope 
for improved incomes; consumers, because 
it was wasteful and ineffective; and con- 
gressional leaders and taxpayers, because 
it was needlessly costly. It was a failure on 
all these counts because it did not and 
could not effectively adjust supplies. Sup- 
plies outran demand in the 1950’s and 
pushed farm prices down to support levels 
and held them there. 

Every responsible projection made for the 
1960’s suggests that unless we act supplies 
will continue to outdistance demand with 
the same chronic price-depressing effects. 

Confronted with this prospect for the 
1960’s, we must now establish procedures 
and enact legislation to enable farmer pro- 
ducers to work together to adjust their 
production to the quantities we can use. 
The President is therefore proposing legis- 
lation that will provide the tools whereby 
they can adjust their supplies effectively 
whenever there is general agreement among 
them that such a course of action is de- 
sirable. 

mmr 

We need to recognize that all the farmer 
is asking for is equality of economic op- 
portunity. 

The farmer is the only basic producer in 
our economy who now has available to him 
no means by which he can adjust his pro- 
duction to demand, and who therefore has 
no effective means by which he can in- 
fluence the economic rewards of his enter- 
prise. 

It is absurd, in any consideration of a 
farm program, to compare the farmer with 
the small corner merchant. 

Perhaps there should be Government ac- 
tion for small business, but of a different 
nature for a different reason. But the farm- 
er, as a basic producer and not a retailer, 
can be more accurately compared with other 
basic producers—such as, for example, the 
producers of steel. Government has given 
to such producers the instrument of incor- 
poration, by which they can become large 
enough to effectively adjust their production 
to quantities that can be sold profitably. 

Government has likewise given to labor 
the instrument of collective bargaining 
whereby millions of individual workers, who, 
as individuals, would be even more helpless 
than the farmers, can work together to 
achieve a fair return for their productive 
activity. 

To achieve economic equality, therefore, 
we propose programs to provide farmers 
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with the institutional machinery for coming 
together and developing supply adjustment 
programs, and with democratic methods for 
approving or rejecting such programs. We 
would specifically provide safeguards for con- 
sumers’ interests in this process. 

By enacting the proposed legislation the 
Congress would establish the ground rules 
and guidelines under which supply adjust- 
ment programs would be developed and 
placed into operation. Then, whenever ac- 
tion is needed with regard to any com- 
modity or group of related commodities, a 
committee of producers—including one 
consumer representative—would be selected 
to consult with the Secretary of Agriculture 
to develop and recommend a program of 
supply adjustment for that commodity. 
The Secretary would recommend a program 
based on these consultations. Only after 
such a program had been approved by the 
President, sanctioned by the Congress, and 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the pro- 
ducers themselves, would it become bind- 
ing upon all farmers who choose to produce 
that commodity. The farmers who serve 
on these commodity advisory committees 
would be chosen from nominees designated 
by farmer-elected county committees and 
by farm organizations. 

Thus, in return for the limitations to 
which farmers would conform only after 
they, themselves, had reached decisions by 
the accepted democratic method of voting 
on proposed programs—in return for these 
limitations the farmers would gain more 
real influence over the economic conse- 
quences of their farming enterprise, more 
real influence over their opportunity to earn 
fair incomes, than they have ever had, or 
can have, without such programs. 

The new program would raise the level 
of the function and the responsibility of the 
Congress, and of the agricultural committees 
in Congress. As the new programs formu- 
lated under these proposals get underway, 
many of the powers that the Congress has 
now granted to the Secretary of Agriculture— 
powers to fix support levels, prescribe acreage 
allotments, establish marketing agreements 
and orders, and others—would require final 
approval by the Congress. This would add 
to the responsibilities of the Agriculture 
Committees in the Congress the function of 
careful review of each such program, many 
of which are now put into effect by order 
of the Secretary without any such review. 

Thus, while the Congress would be relieved 
of the onerous burden of a detailed analysis 
of a multitude of separate proposals, com- 
modity by commodity, season after season, 
under countless and fragmented pressures; 
it would have an increased responsibility 
for considering broad programs and policies 
in their entire implications, and for the con- 
tinuing and final authority to determine 
what programs shall become the law of the 
land. 

Under the procedures set forth in the pro- 
posed legislation programs could be developed 
to meet different needs and conditions by 
utilizing a variety of methods, many of which 
have already proved their usefulness. It 
would be the responsibility of the commodity 
advisory committee to adapt those methods 
to a program that would meet the needs of 
the farmers producing the commodity in- 
volved; and it would be the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to consider, 
in addition, various intercommodity relation- 
ships, potential effects on our economy as a 
whole, and the national welfare. 

Iv 

For some commodities the adjustment of 
supply to demand could be effectively 
achieved by means of marketing quotas and 
allotments in terms of quantity as well as 
acreage. For some commodities programs of 
marketing orders and agreements could be 
formulated under which producers could de- 
velop research, promotion, higher standards, 
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and quality control, as well as the effective 
adjustment of supply. Government coopera- 
tion in support of farm income could be by 
means of a variety of methods, but in all 
cases to be limited to instances where a sup- 
ply adjustment program is in effect, after 
consultation with the appropriate advisory 
committee and after approval by the Presi- 
dent and review by the Congress. 

A final point that we need to understand 
to achieve a successful farm program is the 
extent to which the problems and perform- 
ance of agriculture are inextricably inter- 
woven with problems of domestic prosperity 
and economic growth and with those of 
achieving security and peace in the world. 

I believe the American public is becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of our 
agricultural abundance as an instrument in 
foreign policy. We are stepping up our pro- 
grams for expanding the export of food and 
fiber, both for dollars and for foreign cur- 
rency. We have launched a program to de- 
termine just what the world food deficit is. 
As we increase such efforts, and as we de- 
velop means, in cooperation with other coun- 
tries, for the more effective use of greater 
quantities of agricultural exports, these new 
and increasing demands on American agri- 
culture will have to be taken into account 
in the formulation of our agricultural pro- 
grams at home. This is why an extension 
and strengthening of our food-for-peace 
program is an integral part of the agricul- 
tural legislation presented to the Congress 
today. 

I have hopes that the American public is 

ng to realize how essential a healthy 
agriculture is to the long-term soundness of 
our economy. Evidences of this, such as 
that reflected by the keen observations of the 
Nebraska banker interviewed in the last 
issue of the U.S. News & World Report, are 
encouraging. Iam confident that when the 
nonfarm public fully understands how es- 
sential a healthy agricultural economy is to 
its own well-being we will get support from 
cities and towns, as well as from the farms, 
for the program we propose. And I am con- 
fident that, with the cooperation of Amer- 
ican farmers, we can achieve an effective 
adjustment of our agricultural abundance 
within the framework of this legislation, and 
thus close the gap between our tremendous 
productive potential and our ability to man- 
age and utilize it in the best interest of all. 
Tt will not be easy, but it can be done. 





Lt. Gen. William Howard Arnold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago Lt. Gen. William Howard Ar- 
nold, retired after a distinguished career. 
At the time of his retirement he was 
commanding general, 5th U.S. Army, 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill. 

General Arnold was born in the Eighth 
Congressional District at Dyersburg, 
Tenn., on January 18, 1901. He grad- 
uated from the U.S. Military Academy in 
1924, and also the Infantry School, and 
the Command and General Staff College. 

Prior to World War II he served with 
various infantry units, including a tour 
of duty at Tientsin, China, 1934-36. He 
was a member of the staff and faculty, 
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the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., 
from June 1938 to October 1939. 

In April 1943 he proceeded from head- 
quarters, IV Corps at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
to the South Pacific Theater of Opera- 
tions. As Chief of Staff, XIV Corps, he 
participated in the campaigns of Guadal- 
canal, New Georgia, Bougainville, and 
the Bismarck Archipelago. 

He assumed command of the American 
infantry division in November 1944, 
leading it in combat in the Philippines 
and in the occupation of Japan, remain- 
ing in command until deactivation of the 
division at Fort Lewis in December 1945. 

After his return to the United States, 
General Arnold served in various War 
Department staff capacities until his as- 
signment August 13, 1950, as Chief, the 
Joint Military Mission for Aid to Turkey. 
He was then assigned, on May 1, 1953, to 
Austria as commanding general, U.S. 
Forces in that country. He returned to 
the United States following withdrawal 
of occupation troops in 1955. 

General Arnold assumed the post from 
which he was retired, of commanding 
general of the 5th U.S. Army, in Chicago 
on November 1, 1955. 

He received the following citations and 
decorations: Distinguished Service Med- 
al and oak leaf cluster, Silver Star, Le- 
gion of Merit with oak leaf cluster, 
Bronze Star Medal with “‘V” device and 
oak leaf cluster, Air Medal, Army Com- 
mendation Medal, American Defense 
Service Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal with arrowhead and four stars, 
American Campaign Medal, World War 
II Victory Medal, Army Occupation 
Medal—Japan, National Defense Service 
Medal, Philippine Liberation Medal with 
star, Philippine Legion of Honor Degree 
of Chief Commander, Philippine Inde- 
pendence Medal, Philippine Presidential 
Unit Citation, Combat Infantry Badge, 
War Department General Staff Badge, 
National Order of the Legion of Honor 
France Degree Officer. 

It has been an honor and pleasure to 
know General Arnold and he has cer- 
tainly contributed much to the US. 
Army. 

We wish him the best of everything in 
the many years to come. 





Housing Loans Made Under Title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, farm 
housing loans made under title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 are used to finance 
the construction, alteration, repair, or 
modernization of farm homes and serv- 
ice buildings. Since the program started 
in 1949, 44,000 families have received 
loans totaling $300 million. 

There is an extensive and continuing 
need for this type of credit service to 
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farmowners who are not in a position 
to improve their homes and farm build- 
ings with their own resources or with a 
loan from a private or cooperative credit 
source. The farm housing program 
gives such families an opportunity to 
acquire an adequate home and neces- 
sary farm buildings by making available 
loans at favorable rates and terms. 
Farm housing loans bear 4 percent in- 
terest and may be repaid within periods 
up to 33 years. 

The rate at which funds are being 
obligated and applications being received 
indicates the rate of obligation will in- 
crease substantially during the coming 
spring months. As of February 28, 1961, 
4,189 loans, totaling $31,657,671, had 
been obligated. New obligations cur- 
rently exceed $1 million a week and are 
soon expected to reach several million 
dollars a week. Applications on hand as 
of February 28, 1961, were close to 10,000, 
which is a third more than a year ago. 
Almost 1,500 applications were received 
during February and this number was 
45 percent greater than the number re- 
ceived during February last year. 

Farm housing loans are made 
throughout the rural areas of the 
United States. The loans provide farm 
families with an opportunity to acquire 
an adequate house and efficient service 
buildings, The credit extended also pro- 
vides job opportunities for carpenters, 
electricians, and masons and increases 
the volume of business of building sup- 
ply dealers and related service indus- 
tries. 

Most of the farm housing funds have 
been used for dwelling purposes. Last 
year, 70 percent of the funds was spent 
by borrowers for new dwellings and 
10 percent for dwelling modernization 
and repair, such as adding a bath and 
sewage disposal system, central heating, 
and kitchen modernization. The re- 
maining 20 percent was used for con- 
struction and modernization of farm 
service buildings and water systems. 

The average cost of a new dwelling 
during the 1960 fiscal year was about 
$9,800. This represented an increase 
from about $8,000 4 years ago. 





Address by Congressman Walter 
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Or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 1 the Sertoma Club of 
Mesa, Ariz., was fortunate to be able to 
present as the speaker for an all-com- 
munity and area meeting the Honorable 
Francis E. Watter, chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives. Con- 
gressman WALTER spoke on the subject 
about which he knows so much and feels 
so strongly—communism, and its threat 
to our way of life and the freedom of 
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the world. His speech was so outstand- 
ing and so enthusiastically received by 
his audience that I am proud to share it 
with all the Members of the Congress: 


Appress BY CONGRESSMAN WALTER TO THE 
SERTOMA CLUB OF MEsA, ARIZ. 


It was with great pleasure that I accepted 
the invitation to address you men of the 
Mesa Sertoma Club who have dedicated 
yourselves to services to mankind. The goal 
of your organization is certainly most praise- 
worthy, one that is in the best tradition not 
only of our American heritage but of our 
entire Judeo-Christian civilization. It is 
also a goal which, if properly pursued in the 
context of today’s developments, can per- 
form an extraordinary service to mankind— 
because mankind today faces an extraordi- 
nary peril, one that it can meet only by 
extraordinary effort. This peril threatens 
the eclipse of freedom and the destruction 
of civilization which makes it possible for us 
to meet here today with the tremendous 
political, social, economic, and cultural ad- 
vantages we enjoy—advantages far greater 
than those enjoyed by any other people in 
the past. 

It is not necessary for me to spell out in 
detail the nature of the peril mankind faces. 
I am sure that recent and current develop- 
ments in the Congo and Laos—and just 90 
miles from our shores, in Cuba—have made 
that peril plainly evident to all thinking 
persons. 

A recent report indicates that, in west- 
ern Cuba, an installation has been com- 
pleted which required hundreds of tons of 
portland cement. It is more than prob- 
able that this installation is a missile base. 
If so, it means that every single city in the 
United States is within a few minutes 
range—and I want to stress that, a few 
minutes range—of Soviet nuclear missiles. 

In the light of these developments, what 
service can you perform for mankind and 
for your fellow American citizens? In the 
past, the Mesa Sertoma Club and Sertoma 
Clubs in all parts of the country have com- 
pleted many worthwhile projects of assist- 
ance, in one form or another, to a variety 
of deserving organizations, agencies and in- 
dividuals in the fields of medicine, educa- 
tion and social welfare, to name just a few— 
not only in the United States but abroad 
as well. To the best of your ability, you 
should certainly continue such undertak- 
ings which serve to make your community, 
your country and the world a better place 
to live in. 

As worthwhile as these projects are, how- 
ever, I believe that, today, all of us must do 
more because, if the threat we face is not 
defeated, your ability to perform the services 
you have rendered in the past will be taken 
away from you—completely. If it is not 
defeated, in place of freedom to serve you 
will have only the compulsion to slave, to 
serve a totalitarian, monolithic state that 
considers man no more than another kind 
of animal, a kind of rational cog in a politi- 
cal and economic machine. 

What can you do? To answer that ques- 
tion you must first analyze the nature of 
our Government and how our Nation is 
geared to meet all challenges. 

In our representative form of govern- 
ment we have four major weapons in meet- 
ing any problem, whether it is domestic 
communism, flood control, conservation or 
military defense. Our weapons are informa- 
tion or knowledge; legislation, that is, laws; 
prosecutive or law enforcement agencies, and 
finally—and most important of all—an alert, 
informed and active citizenry. 

It is the function of the Congress and its 
committees to develop information on na- 
tional problems through investigation, re- 
search and hearings, and to pass appropriate 
legislation, if it is needed, to cope with these 
problems, It is also its job to plug loopholes 
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in existing laws and to oversee the opera- 
tions of the executive branch. 

Congressional committees, in the course of 
their hearings, perform a valuable and essen- 
tial side function—that of informing the 
American people, who are the ultimate rulers 
of this land, about a problem and the issues 
involved in it. 

This informing function is accomplished 
through the committee’s published hearings 
and reports and also, of course, by press, 
magazine, radio, and TV coverage of com- 
mittee proceedings. 

For over 20 years the House of Representa- 
tives has relied upon the Committee on Un- 
American Activities to perform its vital legis- 
lative and informing functions in the field of 
countering Communist subversion—and the 
committee has done a creditable job in this 
field. 

The committee’s enemies claim that it has 
accomplished little in the way of legislation 
and that it has operated primarily to expose 
people. The truth is very much the op- 
posite. 

Independent studies made by the Library 
of Congress reveal that in the years 1941 to 
1960, the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has made 96 separate and distinct legis- 
lative recommendations to the Congress. 
They reveal that 35 of these recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by the Congress and 
are now a part of the law of this land which 
is designed to protect you and the Nation 
from the destructive, subversive forces of 
communism. 

These studies also reveal that 52 bills and 
1 House resolution embodying recommenda- 
tions of the committee were pending at the 
close of the last Congress, the 86th, and that 
8 of these bills had been passed by the House, 
although the Senate did not act on them. 

Again, these studies reveal that the execu- 
tive branch of our Government has adopted 
13 recommendations of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities which covered policy 
matters rather than legislation. 

It is unsound, of course, to judge a con- 
gressional committee solely on the quantity 
of its legislative recommendations and the 
number of them enacted into law—Jjust as 
it is unsound to judge an artist by the num- 
ber, rather than the quality, of the works 
he produces. The facts I have cited, how- 
ever—plus the findings of the courts on leg- 
islation which has resulted from committee 
recommendations—completely refute the 
charge that it has ignored its legislative 
function. 

As far as its informing function is con- 
cerned, the many thousands of published 
pages of committee hearings, reports, con- 
sultations, and scholarly works—on numer- 
ous facets of communism—have been a vital 
service to the Congress, the executive 
branch, and to the American public. I be- 
lieve I can say without fear of contradiction 
that there is no agency in the United States 
today that has provided the Government 
and the people with both the quantity and 
quality of information on communism that 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
has. 

Once legislation has been passed, it be- 
cames the duty of the executive branch to 
enforce it. This is where, in the field of 
Communist activities, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation enters the picture as a branch 
of the Department of Justice. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation operates under di- 
rectives of the Attorney General of the 
United States, our country’s chief law en- 
forcement officer. It is his investigative 
arm. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation’s job 
is to collect evidence that will make possible 
the trial and conviction of lawbreakers. 
Over the years, in the field of Communist 
subversion the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, under its great Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, has done a marvelous job of pene- 
trating the Communist Party, keeping track 
of all its activities and the identity of its 
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members. Numerous Communist Party 
leaders have been tried and convicted under 
the Smith Act—on evidence collected by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Others 
have been tried and convicted under our 
espionage laws, or, if diplomats, have been 
exposed and shipped back behind the Iron 
Curtain as persona non grata—all on the 
basis of evidence provided by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

It is most important that we remember, 
however, that most of the extensive infor- 
mation the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
collects on the operations of the Communist 
conspiracy in this country, for a number of 
good reasons, is kept absolutely secret. For 
the most part, it is never revealed to the 
public except in the case of a court trial. 

Because the FBI is purely an investigating 
agency and has neither the legislative nor 
the informing function of a congressional 
committee, it, alone, cannot do a thorough 
job of protecting this country from commu- 
nism, 

I have heard some people criticize the 
Committeee on Un-American Activities be- 
cause it has not “convicted” any Communists 
or spies lately. It is not the committee’s 
job to do this. As I have just indicated, this 
is the work of the executive branch of the 
Government, the FBI, and the Department 
of Justice. 

In some cases, in the course of its hear- 
ings, the committee has produced evidence 
that was later used in the courts to convict 
certain individuals. The most famous of 
these cases was that of Alger Hiss. There 
have been quite a few others. But when 
this happens, it is more or less an incidental 
development, an offshoot of the committee’s 
primary function of holding hearings for 
legislative purposes. 

Here, then, we have in a nutshell, the 
picture of how our Government is set up to 
meet the threat of internal communism: 

The Congress, with the Committee on 
Un-American Activities playing a special 
role, develops information and legislation 
pertinent to the problem. The Department 
of Justice, with the FBI playing a special 
role, then develops the evidence to prosecute 
those who have broken the law—with the 
courts judging innocence or guilt. 

Many people wrongly believe that this is 
all that needs to be done to defeat com- 
munism. They feel that they can relax and 
forget about the problem because appro- 
priate governmental agencies are taking care 
of it. I am sorry to say that these people 
are wrong. The committee and the FBI 
have found Communists operating in every 
important phase of American life—in Gov- 
ernment, in trade unions, in the moving- 
picture industry, radio and TV fields; in the 
theater, the publishing industry, the Armed 
Forces, the teaching, legal and medical pro- 
fessions. It is difficult to name an area, 
profession, trade, or industry that has not 
been infiltrated by the Red fifth column. 

The most dangerous type of Communist 
activity is the day-to-day semiconcealed agi- 
tation and propaganda which is being car- 
ried out by this fifth column in the cities, 
towns, and villages across the country; in 
schools, colleges, and churches, in clubs and 
organizations of all kinds, in unions, in 
industry, and in the press. 

This is the weapon with which the Com- 
munists have subverted other nations and 
weakened them for the kill. It is the 
weapon with which they can eventually 
destroy this Nation—if it is not wrenched 
from their hands. 

Most important, this activity is not illegal. 
The FBI can do nothing about it—except 
to add to its bulging files the names of the 
individuals taking part in it. 

What can the Committee on Un-American 
Activities do? 

J. Edgar Hoover testified in February 1960, 
that the FBI then had 160 known or sus- 
pected Communist controlled and infiltrated 
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under investigation. Party members 
f this country number many thousands and 
fellow travelers many, many thousands 
more. 

Obviously, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in the course of each year, can 
investigate no more than a very small frac- 
tion of the activities of these groups and 
individuals. 

This means that for the most part, as far 
as governmental agencies are concerned, 
most of the Communist Party’s most dan- 
gerous operations are completely unimpeded. 

Let me give you one example of how fate- 
ful these operations can be. 

A new nationwide Communist front is set 
up. It establishes branches in many cities 
and towns. Its members start passing out 
propaganda and hold public meetings and 
rallies at which pro-Communist and con- 
cealed Communist speakers are featured. 
By a concerted campaign of deceptive propa- 
ganda and agitation, it induces many citi- 
zens in many communities to accept a posi- 
tion on some vital national question—such 
as that of nuclear weapons testing—which 
follows exactly the line of the Communist 
Party and of Moscow. It succeeds in getting 
many of these people to promote this posi- 
tion in letters to Members of Congress, the 
White House and the Department of State— 
and to sell their friends the idea that the 
United States should sign an agreement with 
the Soviet Union banning nuclear tests, even 
though Moscow will not permit adequate in- 
spection of its territory so that we can be 
sure it is living up to the agreement. 

Concerted nationwide activity along these 
lines—if not fought and exposed—could have 
disastrous effects, not only on our country’s 
testing policy but, through it, on our very 
survival. 

The Communist Party’s extensive activity 
of this type, designed to gradually bring 
about Communist conquest of America, must 
be fought on the community level by Mr. 
and Mrs. America. It must be fought by 
businessmen, educators, clergymen, munici- 
pal officials, the press—people in every walk 
of life. 

How can you fight it? Through letters to 
local newspapers; by countermeetings and 
rallies at which persons well-informed on 
Communist activities, strategy, and tactics 
are featured as speakers; by the issuance 
of effective counterpropaganda; by the ex- 
posure of the backgrounds of the Commu- 
nist and pro-Communist agitators doing the 
conspiracy’s work. 

Because it is so difficult to obtain docu- 
mentary evidence of Communist Party mem- 
bership today—there has been no such thing 
as a card-carrying Communist since 1948— 
those who would fight the Communists must 
be better informed on national and inter- 
national issues than ever before. When you 
cannot destroy the effectiveness of the Com- 
munist propagandist by revealing his sub- 
versive ties, you must then be able to meet 
and defeat him on the facts and issues of 
each case. 

Communist front organizations are not 
the only danger. There are many other 
types of Communist-serving activity which 
the American people must fight: 

A Hollywood producer hires a person who 
is a Communist to write the script of a film 
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admirably suited to promotion of the Com- 
munist Party line. He may do so openly or 
in a sneaky, under-the-table manner, with 
the writer’s true name concealed; 

A respectable publishing firm releases a 
party-line book on some foreign country or 
on a vital foreign policy matter which is 
written by a man who is a member of the 
Communist Party and has extensive affilia- 
tions, over a period of many, many years, 
with Communist front organizations. 

Again, there is nothing illegal about any 
of these activities. The FBI can do nothing 
about them and, in most cases, neither can 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Yet each incident such as these—and there 
are many of them taking place all the 
time—is a battle or engagement in the con- 
tinuing internal conflict the Communists are 
waging against the United States to weaken 
and destroy it as a free nation. 

What are now the main goals of the Com- 
munist Party? What are the issues on 
which you must be particularly well-in- 
formed today if you want to be effective in 
fighting communism? 

On January 20 the Communist Party’s na- 
tional secretary, Gus Hall, addressed a meet- 
ing of its national executive committee in 
New York City. He told the leaders of the 
conspiracy that, to promote world Com- 
munist victory, the new administration must 
be pressed to act in the following directions: 

“1. Te begin immediately to dismantle the 
whole system of camps. 

“2. To end all squabbling and obstruction 
by our representatives and to reach agree- 
ment to abolish all nuclear testing now. 

“3. To put an end to all policies of brink- 
manship and the fomenting of increased 
world tensions. To * * * accept as our pol- 
icy the outlook of peaceful coexistence.’ 

(By this he means, of course, the abandon- 
ment of any resistance to Soviet aggression— 
such as in Laos.) 

“4. To take up seriously the task of dis- 
armament and to plan now for the use of 
the billions being squandered on arms for 
houses, hospitals, schools, roads, and other 
social service and social welfare needs. 

“5. To end the Dulles-Eisenhower era of 
war alliances and war pacts * * *.” 

(In other words, disband NATO, SEATO, 
and all other international, mutual defense 
agreements.) 

After outlining these five key Communist 
goals, Hall said that the Communist fight 
for general, universal disarmament was “of 
special importance” and that the movement 
to ban nuclear tests and outlaw nuclear 
weapons was “of the most immediate im- 
portance” to the Kremlin and “must be 
pressed with the greatest vigor.” 

So here are the keys, immediate goals of 
the Kremlin and its fifth column in the 
United States. Not every one who believes 
in these goals is a Communist. But I would 
say that anyone who agrees with all or most 
of them had better do some rethinking and 
studying the facts and issues involved. 

They may sound fine on the surface but 
you can be sure there is a joker in them 
somewhere. If not, Communists in all 
parts of the world, under Moscow’s orders, 
would not be working day and night for 
them. 

As you can readily see, neither the FBI 
nor the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties can determine whether or not the 
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United States will sign a nuclear test ban 
with the Soviet Union, and if so, what the 
provisions of that pact will be. They can- 
not decide whether this country will adopt 
@ policy of universal disarmament, or 
whether it will begin dismantling its over- 
sea bases. The vital question of US. 
policy in the face of Soviet aggression will 
be decided by neither of these agencies. 

The same applies to the question of 
recognition of Red China, the abolition of 
compulsory ROTC, repealof the Smith Act 
and the Internal Security Act, the aboli- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee and numerous other matters 
which are the openly stated goals of the 
U.S. Communist Party and, therefore, of 
the Kremlin. 

Each one of these questions—and they are 
all significant issues as far as the outcome 
of our battle for survival is concerned— 
will be decided largely by the average citi- 
zen and the views on them he makes known 
to the Congress, the White House, to the 
press and his fellow citizens. 

The key battles in this war are being 
fought in the towns and villages of this 
country, in our schools and colleges, in the 
press, and in citizens associations and organ- 
izations of all kinds. 

The people of this country, on the local 
level, can meet—and defeat—the traitors and 
their collaborators who are trying to sell 
America down the river. Morever, they 
must do it. 

This country has never won any war with- 
out the all-out support of the great majority 
of its people. It is engaged in world war III 
at this moment. At the present time, with- 
in this country, we are in a nonmilitary 
phase of that war, but it is a war neverthe- 
less, and the all-out support of the American 
people is needed if we are to win. 

Many years ago Lenin wrote: “We must 
train men and women who will devote to the 
revolution, not merely their spare evenings, 
but the whole of their lives.” 

Communist success in training such men 
and women is the key reason for the tre- 
mendous power they wield today. Members 
of the various Communist Parties of the 
world comprise only a little more than 1 
percent of the world’s population—yet they 
completely rule one-third of the people of 
this globe and have extensive influence on 
millions of others. They have devoted to 
their cause not merely their spare evenings, 
but the whole of their lives. 

Sixty years ago when Lenin wrote the 
words I have just quoted, he faced the chal- 
lenge of converting the world to his phi- 
losophy and of destroying ours. Today, we 
are faced with a similar challenge. If we 
are to defeat the international Communist 
conspiracy so that our own way of life may 
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cause as wholly as the Communists have 
devoted themselves to theirs. There is no 
other way. 

The Communists have thrown a challenge 
to the members of the Sertoma Clubs—as 
they have to all Americans. It is a chal- 
lenge to your good citizenship, your loyalty 
and devotion to your country—and your true 
devotion to mankind. It is also a challenge 
which, I am sure, all of you will accept and 
on which you will not give ground until it 
has been totally defeated. 
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The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rev. John Prescott Robertson, D.D., 
minister, Glen Ridge Congregational 


Church, Gien Ridge, N.J., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thy name shall be praised. 

Gracious God, Heavenly Father, we 
would pause reverently, thoughtfully, 


gratefully in this mystic moment at this 
sacred shrine of prayer to give wings to 
our thoughts of Thee. All glory, praise, 
majesty, honor, wonder, and power be 
unto Thee, O Lord, most high. From 
the rising of the sun to its going down, 
Thy name shall be praised. Infinite 
Spirit, we would begin nothing without 
first turning to Thee, the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
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from whom we come, and unto whom 
our spirits return, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, and humbly ap- 
proach Thy throne of grace to express 
our thanksgiving unto Thee, and to in- 
voke Thy divine blessing upon all who 
are dedicated to do Thy holy will, more 
especially upon the Members of the 
Senate of the United States as they meet 
in this historic Chamber today. May 
they so work, legislate, decree, plan, and 
pray, in humble submission, that the 
treasured heritage and noble destiny of 
our land shall be preserved. May these 
and the unspoken prayers of our hearts 
ever be found acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, our strength and our Redeemer. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 18, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6345) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6345) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Patent, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary were 
authorized to meet until 12 o’clock noon 
during the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
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mittee on Government Operations be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Julian B. Thayer, of Connecticut, and Joe 
B. Zeug, of Minnesota, to be members of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER, from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Howard Bertsch, of Oregon, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Orval K. Beall, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the U.S. Coast Guard. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 





GOVERNOR OF GUAM 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William P. Daniel, of Texas, to be Gov- 
ernor of Guam for a term of 4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp biographical 
data on this nominee. 

There being no objection, the data and 
excerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BILL DANIEL 

Place of birth: Dayton, Liberty County, 
Tex. 

Date of birth: November 20, 1915. 

Education: Public schools of Liberty and 
Fort Worth, Tex.; received LL.B. degree from 
Baylor University. 

Marital status: Married; 4 children. 

Legal residence: Texas. 

Present address: Liberty, Tex. 

Experience: 

Professional: Practiced civil and criminal 
law for 22 years in Liberty, Tex.; was asso- 
ciated in law firm with his brother, Gov. 
Price Daniel until 1947, when the latter be- 
came attorney general of Texas; has had his 
own law firm since 1947; is member of the 
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Texas State Bar Association; American Bar 
Association; Alaskan Bar Association; and 
American Judicature Society and is licensed 
to practice before the Federal courts and the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Public service: Served as county attorney 
of Liberty County; served during World War 
II in Army; served three terms as member of 
the House of Representatives Texas Legisla- 
ture; has served since 1957 as Texas ambas- 
sador-at-large representing the State and 
Gov. Price Daniel on good will trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, most of the South 
American countries, Australia, and most of 
the countries of Europe and Asia; was Demo- 
cratic appointee in delegation representing 
President Eisenhower at the inauguration of 
the President of Nicaragua, Luis Somoza. 

Other interests: Owns Plantation Ranch, 
one of Texas’ oldest cattle ranches, on which 
he conducts annual charity benefits for crip- 
pled children and orphans from Texas and 
Louisiana; Boy Scouts; Marine Corps Reserve; 
and church and civic organizations; is trus- 
tee and steward Liberty Methodist Church; 
is Bible class teacher; is former president of 
Beaumont District Board of Missions; is 
trustee of Methodist Hospital, Houston, and 
the Methodist Orphans Home, Waco, was 
chairman of the Speakers Bureau; an active 
organizer in all of his brother’s statewide 
campaigns; is a lifelong Democrat and con- 
sistent supporter of the Democratic ticket, 
both State and National; was an active 
worker in the 1960 Kennedy-Johnson cam- 
paign. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Philip Elman, of Maryland, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the un- 
expired term of 7 years from September 
26, 1956. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





POLICY OF GOVERNING OUTLYING 
TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GrueEnInG], has presented 
a noteworthy statement to the members 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee in regard to our Nation’s policy 
of governing outlying territories and 
possessions. He has traced the develop- 
ment of our policy from the time when 
such areas were viewed as mere posses- 
sions governed under a leadership almost 
invariably alien to the culture of the 
people. In many instances an appointed 
Governor knew nothing about local con- 
ditions or social mores. 

As time went by, this policy changed, 
until it is now almost universally ac- 
claimed that governing positions should 
be held by local people whenever qualified 
persons are available. President Tru- 
man began this in 1950 in the Virgin Is- 
lands when he appointed Morris de Cas- 
tro as Governor. President Eisenhower 
enlarged the policy. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration has supported this policy 
in part. It was my honor, for instance, 
to attend the recent inauguration of the 
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Honorable Ralphael M. Paiewonsky, a 
native son, as Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

The present administration has de- 
parted from the policy of local leader- 
ship, however, in the case of Guam. 
While the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has approved the confirma- 
tion of the Honorable William P. Daniel, 
of Texas, as Governor of Guam, there is 
nevertheless regret that another Guam- 
anian could not be appointed to the posi- 
tion. Because of the significance and 
the importance of the development of the 
policy of local leadership, I feel that the 
carefully prepared statement on this 
subject by the Senator from Alaska 
should be made a part of the Recorp, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING ON 
CONFIRMATION OF WILLIAM DANIEL BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS OF THE U.S. SENATE 


After something over a half century of 
venturing into imperialism, which may be 
roughly equated with colonialism, the United 
States has reverted to what I think we all 
agree should be our national policy as far as 
possible of having no colonies; of having, if 
possible, no second-class citizens, and con- 
stituting ourselves a Nation of citizens, uni- 
form as nearly as possible in their civil 
rights, all free and equal. It is true that 
Alaska was acquired 94 years ago, but at the 
time a specific pledge was made in the 
treaty of cession of future equalization of 
rights with all other Americans. In the 
early part of this century, the Supreme 
Court, in a series of decisions in what are 
known as the insular cases, decided that 
Alaska, and then recently acquired Hawaii, 
would be considered incorporated territories 
and hence destined for statehood. Those 
implicit and more or less explicit pledges 
were fulfilled when Alaska and Hawaii were 
admitted to statehood in 1958 and 1959. 

In the meanwhile, one of the other acqui- 
sitions of our imperial-colonial period, Puer- 
to Rico, 9 years ago, was given precisely 
the political status that its people wanted 
and voted for; namely, that of complete po- 
litical autonomy in an associated free com- 
monwealth. This political emancipation 
Was accompanied by continuation of all the 
generous economic features that have ex- 
isted since the earliest days of U.S. associa- 
tion with Puerto Rico; namely, complete 
freedom from Federal taxation plus reversion 
to the Puerto Rican treasury of customs 
duties. 

As far as these three major outlying areas 
are concerned, therefore, the United States 
has firmly established itself as a noncolo- 
nial power and has validated its pledges and 
professions. There remain, however, three 
outlying insular areas in which a similar 
purpose should be realized, insofar as it 
can be. They are the Virgin Islands in the 
Caribbean, Guam and Samoa in the Western 
Pacific. Obviously, these areas cannot be- 
come States. Statehood for them is not a 
possibility in the forseeable future, for a 
variety of reasons which I need not detail. 
The question, however, remains how we can 
best be true to our nationally professed 
ideals and to an obviously desirable national 
policy in relation to these three smaller and 
distant outlying areas to enable them to 
achieve a maximum of self-government com- 
patible with their desires and their capa- 
bilities, and to assist them, likewise, in 
achieving as great a degree of economic 
self-sufficiency as may be possible. 
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A reaffirmation of such purpose was made 
during the final years of the Eisenhower 
administration by extending to all three of 
these areas the practice of appointing as 
their Governors residents of those islands. 
In each of these, individuals were appointed 
who had been born or brought up there, or 
at least had lived there a greater part of 
their lives and, besides having the necessary 
personal qualifications, had a thorough fa- 
miliarity with the people and problems of 
each. President Truman established the 
practice for the Virgin Islands by appointing 
Morris de Castro Governor in 1950. He was 
@ native Virgin Islander who had lived in 
the islands all his life, had served as Gov- 
ernment Secretary, and was in every way 
admirably qualified for the position. His 
administration was correspondingly success- 
ful. Following the expiration of his term in 
1954, after several unhappy ventures in dis- 
patching Governors from the mainland, 
President Eisenhower, 2 years ago, appointed 
John Merwin, who was born on the island 
of St. Croix, was a substantial businessman, 
and was well liked in the islands. He has 
proved to: be a good Governor and his ap- 
pointment both satisfied the desires of the 
Virgin Islanders and conformed with the 
basic tenet of moving toward an increasing 
degree of self-government. 

In the case of Samoa, the appointee was 
Peter Coleman, a Samoan. In the case of 
Guam, the appointee was Joseph Flores, a 
Guamanian, Both of them are now serving, 
and both have acquitted themselves credit- 
ably, although not surprisingly, without uni- 
versal acclaim. Few territorial Governors can 
expect that, whether native or otherwise. 

This principle, of giving local appoint- 
ments prior consideration, it seems to me, 
should be a first and essential step in what 
I firmly believe to be the overall direction in 
which our national policy should go. I will 
say that in this area I have been enlisted 
in the cause of validating what is to me the 
most basic of American principles—that of 
government by the consent of the governed— 
for some 40 years. 

As a journalist in the early twenties, I cru- 
saded against the U.S. military occupations 
of Haiti, of the Dominican Republic, of 
Nicaragua, our gunboat diplomacy in these 
and other nations, and our armed interven- 
tions in Mexico. Subsequently, I wrote at 
length on the need of better relations with 
our southern land neighbor. As a conse- 
quence of these journalistic and literary ef- 
forts, I was given an Official opportunity to 
carry these policies forward and succeeded in 
having these policies, to a degree, reversed 
when I was appointed as an adviser to the 
U.S. delegation to the Seventh Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference in Montevideo in 1933. This 
was the first venture in the field of hemi- 
spheric policy in the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt administration. At that Conference, 
steps were taken to make the Monroe Doc- 
trine multilateral, to make it, in President 
Roosevelt’s words: “a joint concern” of all 
the American Republics; and to abjure 
armed intervention into the territory of our 
neighbors. It was an historically important 
development and essential to the good name 
of the United States and the maintenance 
of amicable relations with our neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I continued toward that general objective 
as the first Director of the newly created 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
of the Department of the Interior, an agency 
established by Executive order in 1934. It 
was an Office designed to supervise the Fed- 
eral relations of our dependent areas and 
to assist them in other ways. In my addi- 
tional capacity during that period, as Admin- 
istrator of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration, I was able, with the assist- 
ance of a dedicated staff of Puerto Ricans 
and continentals, to start the economic re- 
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habilitation of Puerto Rico and to lay the 
foundation for the following successful 
steps: 

First, the appointment of a Puerto Rican 
as Governor. Second, the election by the 
Puerto Ricans of their own Governor. Third, 
the establishment of the present Common- 
wealth status which the people of Puerto 
Rico desired. 

Since then, the progress of Puerto Rico 
has set an example to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and indeed to the whole world. Its 
achievement has been not only material, but 
cultural and spiritual. To be sure, Puerto 
Rico’s sensational advance has been due in 
no small part to the wise and enlightened 
leadership of Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. 
But to an even greater degree it is due to the 
sound and enlightened policies of the United 
States in transforming, step by step, a colony 
suffering many of the ills of colonialism into 
the showplace of the Caribbean. There it 
contrasts luminously with its two neighbors 
in the Greater Antilles—Cuba and Santo 
Domingo—where tyrannies of the left and 
of the right and corresponding human mis- 
ery prevail. Indeed, Puerto Rico has, in a 
significant way, begun to reciprocate, by fur- 
nishing two outstanding individuals to the 
Foreign Service of the United States, and 
President Kennedy is to be congratulated 
for his good judgment in selecting these two 
highly qualified Puerto Ricans to assist in 
materializing his proposed alianza para pro- 
greso, his new Latin American policy. So I 
feel that Puerto Rico is a demonstration— 
still, to be sure, in its earlier stages—of what 
wise national policy, based on our own basic 
concepts of liberty, can do. Idealism, trans- 
lated into action, does produce practical re- 
sults—beneficial results. 

Now, as I have said, we have only these 
three outlying relatively small insular pos- 
sessions left (not counting the trust ter- 
ritories, which, although under our admin- 
istration and responsibility, are a mandate of 
the United Nations). Several weeks ago, 
after rather searching and exhaustive hear- 
ings, the Senate Interior Committee recom- 
mended the confirmation of Ralphael M. 
Paiewonsky as Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, and he was confirmed by the Senate. 
I had the privilege of representing the com- 
mittee at his inauguration and found, to my 
satisfaction—and which I am happy to re- 
port—that his appointment was enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed by the Virgin Islanders and 
that every indication was given that he would 
prove a public-spirited, efficient Governor, 
possessed of full knowledge of the islands’ 
problems. His appointment and confirma- 
tion carries out admirably the basic princi- 
ples which I think should guide us in our 
attitude toward our three remaining outly- 
ing areas, 

We may reliably forecast for the Virgin 
Islands progress corresponding to that of 
Puerto Rico. Thirty years ago, the Virgin 
Islands were stigmatized by President Hoover 
as an effective poorhouse. But if our present 
policies tending toward the progressive estab- 
lishment of self-government and toward eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency are maintained, the 
Virgin Islands likewise may become a thriv- 
ing example of what American vision and 
purpose can achieve and to which we may 
point with pride. 

The nomination of William Daniel to be 
Governor of Guam is, I feel, unfortunately a 
total departure from the policy of appoint- 
ing natives or residents as Governors. It isa 
reversal, in fact, of a policy briefly in effect, 
and one which I deeply feel the United States 
should follow or certainly make every effort 
to follow. 

I confess I am not at all happy about hav- 
ing to express myself in opposition to an 
appointment of President Kennedy. I aman 
enthusiastic supporter of the present ad- 
ministration. President Kennedy’s appoint- 
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ments to his Cabinet have been excellent 
and have won almost universal acclaim. 
With only one or two exceptions, so have his 
appointments to other Federal positions. In 
fact, he has surrounded himself with a 
notable galaxy of highly competent, experi- 
enced and dedicated public servants to a de- 
gree I feel not matched by any preceding 
administration. I want the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to succeed—and heaven knows 
the country desperately requires that it do 
succeed—and I intend to support it in every 
way I know how, except when I am required 
to do something which in good conscience I 
cannot do. This appointment is a case in 
point. 

Whatever may have been the reasons 
which motivated the nomination of William 
Daniel as Governor of Guam, it is my sworn 
duty, as a Senator of the United States, to 
advise and consent to Presidential nomina- 
tions only when in good conscience I am 
firmly convinced that the nomination will 
serve the best interests of our country. 

In all good conscience, I cannot come to 
that conclusion with respect to the nomina- 
tion of William Daniel. I cannot do so on 
two counts. 

In the first place, Mr. Daniel is neither 
a native Guamanian or one familiarized by 
residence with the island’s people, their 
problems, their needs and their aspirations. 
As I have indicated, unless there are com- 
pelling reasons for breaching the policy so 
lately adopted—and no such reason exists 
with respect to Mr. Daniel—we should ap- 
point as a Governor of Guam a native Guam- 
anian or a resident. 

In the second place, Mr. Daniel is, on his 
own record, totally unfitted to serve as 
Governor of Guam. Mr. Daniel is com- 
pletely unprepared, by his past training and 
experience, to serve in this important post. 

The duty reposing in a US. Sen- 
ator to advise and consent to a Presidential 
appointment is not a duty to be lightly ex- 
ercised. It is a duty which stands on a par, 
in importance, with the Presidential ap- 
pointive authority. 

While we must recognize the principle 
that a President should have full freedom 
in the selection of those officials who will 
serve under him in his administration to 
carry out his policies, we cannot, neverthe- 
less, subscribe to the proposition that the 
Senate must automatically and blindly “ad- 
vise and consent” to every Presidential ap- 
pointment. To take such a position would 
be to make a nullity of the duty which we, 
as Senators, have sworn to fulfill. 

In writing about the senatorial duty of 
advising and consenting to Presidential 
nominations, Alexander Hamilton wrote as 
follows: 

“To what purpose then require the co- 
operation of the Senate? I answer, that 
the necessity of their concurrence would 
have a powerful, though, in general, a silent 
operation. It would be an excellent check 
upon a spirit of favoritism in the President, 
and would tend greatly to prevent the ap- 
pointment of unfit characters from State 
prejudice, from family connection, from per- 
sonal attachment, or from a view to popu- 
ee In addition to this, it would be an 

acious source of stab - 
inthishintacn: tability in the ad 

“It will readily be comprehended, that a 
man who had himself the sole disposition of 
offices, would be governed much more by his 
private inclinations and interests, than 
when he was bound to submit the propriety 
of his choice to the discussion and deter- 
mination of a different and independent body, 
and that body an entire branch of the legis- 
lature. The possibility of rejection would be 
a strong motive to care in proposing. The 
danger to his own reputation, and, in the 
case of an elective magistrate, to his political 
existence, from betraying a spirit of favorit- 
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ism, or an unbecoming pursuit of popularity, 
to the observation of a body whose opin- 
ion would have great weight in forming 
that of the public, could not fail to operate 
as a barrier to the one and to the other. 
He would be both ashamed and afraid to 
bring forward, for the most distinguished 
or lucrative stations, candidates who had no 
other merit than that of coming from the 
same State to which he particularly be- 
longed, or of being in some way or other 
personally allied to him, or of possessing the 
necessary insignificance and pliancy to ren- 
der them the obsequious instruments of 
his pleasure.” 

This appointment is not, in my judgment, 
an unimportant matter. The United States 
is trying, in deadly earnest, to project an 
image of itself before the world. That im- 
age, I believe, to be a true and shining one 
except as we occasionally may lapse in its 
presentation. Guam is our showcase in the 
Pacific. It is our westernmost territory— 
our last area of responsibility before we 
reach the Orient. We do not enhance—in- 
deed, we greatly diminish—our stature 
when we depart so flagrantly from sound 
policy as we do in this appointment. We 
blur the image we are trying so earnestly 
to project. And in that effort, it is indeed 
“later than you think.” 

There are qualified Guamanians for this 
position. Apparently no effort was made to 
find them. But assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that it might be considered de- 
sirable, in the still somewhat early stages 
of civil self-government in Guam, to select 
other than a Guamanian, it should then, 
it seems to me, be someone of special quali- 
fications, peculiarly suited to the type of re- 
sponsibility that the governorship of this 
distant Pacific island requires. It could be 
one who had devoted himself to a study of 
the ethnology and customs of the people of 
that region, one who had had experience in 
administration, one who had shown by past 
action dedication to public service, one who 
had a real interest in and zeal for this im- 
portant responsibility. 

In these circumstances, I feel obliged, 
very regretfully, to cast my vote against 
the confirmation of Mr. William Daniel and 
to reserve my position on the floor on this 
appointment. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 

PORATION LIQUIDATION FUND 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the progress made in liquidating 
the assets of the former Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, covering the quarterly 
period ended March 31, 1961 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR CROW CREEK 
Sioux TRIBE AND LOWER BRULE Sioux 
TriBeE, SouTH DAKOTA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, as a 

supplement to his letter of January 16, 1961, 
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with respect to the taking of land from the 
Crow Creek Sioux Tribe and the Lower Brule 
Sioux Tribe for the construction of the Big 
Bend Dam and Reservoir project in South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO AND REPORT ON RULES OF 
CIvIL PROCEDURE FOR THE US. DISTRICT 
Courts 


A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, amendments to the Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure for the U.S. District Courts, adopted 
by the Supreme Court on April 17, 1961, and 
a@ report pertaining thereto, submitted by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
dated March 1961 (with accompanying doc- 
uments); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO AND REPORT ON RULES OF 
PRACTICE IN ADMIRALTY AND MARITIME 
CASES 
A letter from the Chief Justice of the 

United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, amendments to the Rules of Practice in 

Admiralty and Maritime Cases, adopted by 

the Supreme Court on April 17, 1961, and a 

report pertaining thereto, submitted by the 

Judicial Conference of the United States, 

dated March 1961 (with accompanying doc- 

uments); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Missouri, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


HovusE RESOLUTION 63 


Resolution memorializing Congress to adjust 
the tariff laws of the United States for the 
protection of our domestic industry from 
the deleterious competition of foreign- 
made goods 
Whereas this State and this Nation are 

being flooded with an influx of foreign-made 

goods which are in direct competition with 
similar products of our domestic manufac- 
turing complex; and 

Whereas because foreign-made goods are 
manufactured at a much lower cost than like 

American-made products, their sale in this 

country at lower cost places the American- 

made products at a competitive disadvan- 
tage; and 

Whereas the inability of American manu- 
facturers to produce goods as cheaply as they 
can be produced in foreign countries, results 
in the curtailment of the business of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and the unemployment 
of thousands of American workers; and 

Whereas such products may be and are 
sold at prices far below those necessarily 
charged for domestic products by virtue of 
the reduced business costs in foreign areas 
where living standards are much lower than 
those which we enjoy; and 

Whereas critical unemployment in Mis- 
souri resulting from the curtailment of in- 
dustry as aforesaid has caused much distress, 
want, and suffering in this State; and 

Whereas the result of this deleterious com- 
petition is undue pressure upon and a seri- 
ous loss of markets available to the citizens 
of this State and this Nation who have long 
been engaged in the production of such 
goods, together with an immediate threat 
to the immense amount of resources pres- 
ently invested in such undertakings: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri, That the Congress 
of the United States be respectfully memo- 

rialized and requested to restrict the im- 

portation of foreign-made products into this 
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country which can be sold at prices that 
disrupt the American economy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are requested to use 
their best endeavors to effect the passage of 
legislation restricting such imports; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States strengthen the provisions of existing 
laws to help bring the existing wage scale 
and tax laws in line with a realistic course 
which will allow sufficient expenditures for 
capital improvement, research, and a fair- 
margin profit and to enjoin American busi- 
nesses and industries to realine their capital 
investments so as to keep such outlay within 
our borders without restricting freedom of 
action; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the presiding officers of each 
House of the National Congress in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Missouri. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

8S. 1372. A bill to authorize the temporary 
release and reapportionment of pooled 
acreage allotments (Rept. No. 172). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 (Rept. No. 174). 





REPORT ENTITLED “PROBLEMS OF 
THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY”—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO. 173) 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 74, 87th Congress, 
I submit a report entitled “Problems of 
the Domestic Textile Industry,” which 
I ask to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
8.1672. A bill for the relief of Ludwik 
Zurek; and 
S. 1673. A bill for the relief of Blagoje 
Popadich; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 1674. A bill to amend the Minera] Leas- 
ing Act for acquired lands (61 Stat. 913) 
with respect to the leasing of mineral de- 
posits in which the United States owns a 
partial or future interest; 

S. 1675. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
the Scotts Bluff National Monument, Nebr., 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1676. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Small Tract Act of June 1, 1938, as 
amended by the act of June 8, 1954 (68 
Stat. 239; 43 U.S.C., sec. 682b); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1677. A bill to amend the Miller Act of 

August 24, 1935, to provide that persons 
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entitled to protection under State laws re- 
lating to mechanic’s or materialman’s liens 
who have furnished labor or materials for 
public works shall have a right to receive 
payment out of payment bonds furnished 
by the prime contractor on such public 
works; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1678. A bill to extend for 3 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 
and 874, 8list Congress, relating to Federal 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE (for himseif and 
Mr. PELL) : 

8.1679. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Roger Williams National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS) : 

S. 1680. A bill to authorize the leasing 
for recreational or park development pur- 
poses certain lands in the State of Missis- 
sippi heretofore conveyed by the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 





RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT MEMORANDUMS RELAT- 
ING TO CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 
ON 8S. 1021 AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. MORSE submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 126) to print memorandums re- 
lating to constitutional issues on S. 1021 
as a Senate document, whicn was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Morssz, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 





EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAWS 815 
AND 874 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend Public Laws 815 and 874 for 
a period of 3 years without alteration. 
There is a proposal before Congress sub- 
mitted by the Kennedy administration 
to substantially reduce these programs. 
The recommendations are contained in 
titles II and III of S. 1021 in the Senate 
and H.R. 4970 in the House. 

The basic intention of these public 
laws is to compensate school districts 
in reasonable amounts for the cost of 
educating schoolchildren whose parents 
are employed in Federal activities and 
where unusual local school problems re- 
sult. Section 1 of Public Law 874 reads 
as follows: 

In recognition of the responsibility of the 
United States for the impact which certain 
Federal activities have on the local educa- 
tional agencies in the areas in which such 
activities are carried on, the Co hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to provide financial assistance for 
those local educational agencies upon which 
the United States has placed financial bur- 
dens by reason of the fact that— 

(1) the revenues available to such agen- 
cies from local sources have been reduced as 
the result of the acquisition of real property 
by the United States; or 
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(2) such agencies provide education for 
children residing on Federal property; or 

(3) such agencies provide education for 
children whose parents are employed on 
Federal property; or 

(4) there has been a sudden and substan- 
tial increase in school attendance as the re- 
sult of Federal activities. 


Public Law 874 provides Federal assist- 
ance for the operation and maintenance 
of public schools. Its companion law, 
Public Law 815, provides assistance for 
the construction of school facilities, and 
the general declaration of policy if simi- 
lar in both laws. 

I am concerned about the fact that 
the Kennedy administration has linked 
its Public Law 815-874 recommenda- 
tions with a general Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. This is obviously intended 
to coerce Senators and Representatives 
into supporting a general Federal aid 
to education bill in order to continue 
Public Laws 815 and 874. It is a subtle 
form of legislative blackmail. We in 
Congress are told in effect that we either 
vote for the Kennedy Federal-aid-to- 
education proposals or there will be no 
impacted aid program. I think this is 
unfortunate and unfair. For this reason 
I am introducing my separate bill to ex- 
tend Public Laws 815 and 874 and to 
continue these programs for 3 years. 

There is another reason for my ap- 
proach, and that is the matter of timing. 
Based on the performance of Congress 
thus far, it is very possible that a gen- 
eral Federal aid to education bill will 
not be passed until next year or that it 
will not be approved at all. Yet, Public 
Laws 815 and 874 are due to expire on 
June 30 of this year. In the interest of 
assuring the extension of these vital 
laws, which are for the most part non- 
controversial, I introduce my bill and 
urge support for it. 

The Federal Government has a defi- 
nite responsibility in connection with 
federally affected areas. The Federal 
Government’s responsibility with respect 
to general aid to education, on the other 
hand, is a highly controversial matter. 
I think we had better take action on that 
part of the problem where there is a 
clear-cut Federal responsibility, and 
leave for further debate the question- 
able area. 

It is my hope that Congress will con- 
tinue Public Laws 815 and 874 as they 
now stand. The Kennedy administra- 
tion proposes to make permanent cer- 
tain provisions, but at the same time 
would reduce or eliminate others. 

The major provision in the Kennedy 
proposal and the one which affects the 
greatest number of federally affected 
areas is the proposed 50 percent reduc- 
tion in Federal payments under section 
3(c) (1)(B) of Public Law 874 and sec- 
tion 5(a)(2) of Public Law 815. This is 
the section dealing with children of per- 
sons who work on Federal property but 
who live in taxable houses, or, in some 
cases, who live on Federal property but 
work off the Federal property. 

The reasoning under present law with 
regard to this section is that one-half of 
the local revenues for public schools is 
derived from local real property taxes on 
residential property and the other half 
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is derived from taxes on commercial and 
industrial property. Federal property is 
classified as industrial or commercial 
property. Inasmuch as Federal property 
is tax exempt, while at the same time 
the activity connected with that Federal 
property gives rise to stepped-up school 
needs, it is only just and fair that the 
Federal Government should compensate 
the local school district for this impact 
on its school financing structure. 

The Kennedy administration proposal 
to Congress to reduce this program from 
a Federal payment per child of 50 per- 
cent of the costs to 25 percent of the 
costs is based on a 1957 report by the 
Government’s Division of the Census 
Bureau which indicates that on the 
basis of nationwide averages, only 27.7 
percent of the value of locally assessed 
taxable real property is commercial and 
industrial property. Though nontaxable, 
Federal property would be classed with 
this group. This same report also indi- 
cated that the highest percentage of 
such property value in any State was 
37.1 percent, while the lowest was 9.3 
percent. 

If these figures were correct, or if they 
told the whole story, I would not feel so 
strongly about opposing the Kennedy 
recommendations. But I have reserva- 
tions as to the reliability of this survey. 
In the first place it is based on only a 1- 
percent sample, and that sample is then 
projected to cover a whole State. But in 
addition to that, I have obtained figures 
from the Utah State Tax Commission 
which contradict this study as far as 
Utah is concerned. It is obvious that the 
figures used by President Kennedy apply 
to locally assessed property. They en- 
tirely overlook the local taxes assessed 
for local benefit by State tax commis- 
sions, such as is the case in Utah. 

As a matter of fact, the total local 
taxes paid by commercial and industrial 
concerns in Utah represent about 60 per- 
cent of all taxes collected in the State of 
Utah. Therefore, not only has Utah 
failed to be compensated under existing 
law, but the Kennedy proposal would 
add insult to injury and would place a 
most serious strain on several of Utah’s 
school districts which contain Federal 
military and other activities. 

Another recommendation of President 
Kennedy is that section 5(a) (3) of Pub- 
lic Law 815 and section 4 of Public Law 
874 be abolished. Under current law, 
these sections cover those situations 
where parents move into school districts 
to work for Federal contractors, usually 
in taxable enterprises. To abolish this 
law is to fail to take into account one of 
the declarations of policy which I quoted 
earlier—that relating to sudden and sub- 
stantial increases in school attendance 
as the result of Federal activities. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
federally affected areas program is not 
a handout program. Defense installa- 
tions are mixed blessings to a commu- 
nity, even in the case of those installa- 
tions which are privately operated. I 
have an example of such a situation in 
Utah. In Box Elder County the Thiokol 
Chemical Co. has established a testing 
ground for missile solid fuels. This op- 
eration has created a tremendous im- 
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pact on the entire economy of the area. 
The strain on the local taxpayers has 
been almost unbearable. For one thing, 
local property levies cannot keep pace 
with the rapid and sudden increases in 
Government service needs. Adjust- 
ments come slowly and ponderously. 
Not only have the schools in the area 
been affected but there are problems 
connected with sewage, roads, and other 
public services. If Public Laws 815 and 
874 funds cannot be made available to 
this community, I fear the consequences 
on the school operations for the chil- 
dren living in that area. 

There are other provisions in the Ken- 
nedy proposal which need further study. 
I urge that Congress reject the Kennedy 
suggestion and pass my bill pending fur- 
ther analysis of the facts connected with 
this program and of the impact of Fed- 
eral activity on local areas. There is 
one further problem which the Ken- 
nedy proposal fails to take into account, 
and that is that in the event that a de- 
fense installation is closed down or 
moved elsewhere, the empty school build- 
ings which are left behind serve no real 
benefit and therefore do not serve as 
any compensation to the community 
which has struggled to provide them. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
effect of the Kennedy proposal on my 
own State. I asked the Office of Edu- 
cation to prepare for me a summary of 
entitlements for Utah school districts 
which qualified under Public Laws 815 
and 874 over the past 3-year period. I 
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asked for both the actual entitlements 
and for the estimated entitlements if the 
Kennedy proposals had been in effect. 
I ask that this table of information be 
‘included in the Recorp. Because of the 
special nature of the President’s pro- 
posal in placing restrictions on certain 
programs, it is alarming to observe that 
in 1960 Utah’s qualified areas received 
$655,000 under Public Law 815 but under 
the Kennedy proposal would have re- 
ceived only $145,000. 

I would also like to insert in the Rrec- 
orD at this point an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal of April 18 which out- 
lines in a clear manner the Federal 
responsibility in the impacted area prob- 
lem. You will note this editorial em- 
phasizes that the impacted areas pro- 
gram is not a handout program and does 
not imply acceptance of general Federal 
aid to education as a public policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ku- 
CHEL in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the table and edi- 
torial will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1678) to extend for 3 years 
the temporary provisions of Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, relating to 
Federal assistance in the construction 
and operation of schools in areas af- 
fected by Federal activities, introduced 
by Mr. BENNETT, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The table and editorial presented by 
Mr. BENNETT are as follows: 


Actual entitlements in State of Utah and estimated entitlements under the Kennedy amend- 
ments proposed in S. 1021 for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 under Public Law 


874, as amended 





Actual entitlements Estimated entitlements under 
School district proposed Kennedy amendments 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Tooele County School District_.......- $173, 600 $216, 886 $250, 476 $81, 205 $119, 226 $153, 400 
Weber County School District... .._._- 219, 358 246, 636 319, 930 82, 026 98, 541 139, 743 
Ogden City Board of Education_ ----_- 240, 342 251, 088 304, 089 88, 817 97, 257 128, 951 
Box Elder County School District _-__- 63, 538 78, 244 93, 475 24, 010 39, 466 49, 324 
Davis County School District......-- 417, 674 485, 624 551, 227 173, 449 220, 923 254, 648 
Logan City Board of Education. -----_- 9, 163 , 860 Why GE Ta touches sacs css cllicies ochtagra’ nia aie aedaaemdiaelan Silat 
Grand County School District......... 40, 589 38, 095 45, 355 15, 272 14, 786 20, 062 
Kane County Schoo! District----_-._.-- 17, 265 18, 553 15, 425 6, 536 7, 164 6, 537 
Duchesne County School District___._- 4, 510 17, 917 pe eee ayes 10, 245 12,175 
Daggett School District..............-- 3, 309 17, 424 28, 055 1, 238 12, 029 21, 721 
Washington County School District. _|_.........-- 11, 471 SS Foo na La 6, 053 
Pei carchenkibaancudvannachccuke 1, 189,348 | 1,390,798} 1,651, 421 472, 553 619, 637 792, 614 
Maximum entitlement computed for appli- 
cant school districts in Utah under Pub- Maximum grant 
lic Law 815, as currently in effect compared 
with maximum entitlement under the School district Under 
Kennedy amendment proposed in Senate voaeeieac pcoeees 
bill 1021, for 1958, 1959, and 1960 acai 
(1) (2) (3) 
Maximum grant ——_——_ 
called 1959 
Weber Oewit ice niddaes conacicastne coins seh dampbatias 
apedsnevan tater sites aaltnene:”, diets Camiitlocee tne 114, 390. 00 57, 195 
ing law Keanety Grand County... .---.-.5.f..:--. 0205-62} 
amendment Daggett County---..-.....- 165, 865. 50 148, 953 
BO CIE seb cific nine tidbnehtttlin an iat eine 
(1) (2) (3) Sige Mepeer COUN. <8. Tain wnnccacenkeeonp semanas 
PO iiiticicnhaduenncighhin 280, 255. 50 206, 148 
1958 1960 
Tiiee ee i ae te ANS Ee ae yee Weber County.............-. ORD. £0 Ban cninicenn~~ 
Davin Gounte $540,850.00" $374949 | Davis County -~-—~~-77777> 101, 010. 00 50, 505 
Grand County_...- 080. 00 33, Grand County... -2..-.-22]5-2 535001 fs 
Daggett County___ 158, 179. 00 145,789 Daggett County--..-....... 94, 905. 00 94, 905 
Kane County.......-..----- 118, 000. 00 59,000 Kane County. .......-...-..|..------------|------------ 
Te eee TUE TENE CU 3 noc ci akg ae eckebenslcatcecteteue 
ee 892, 139. 00 512, 769 Total. .........---..-- 654, 955. 50 145, 410 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 18, 1961] 
A SPECIAL CASE 


There’s a new twist to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s customary 
annual report on Federal aid to so-called im- 
pacted areas, where defense installations cre- 
ate unusual local school problems. For the 
first time, the report includes a breakdown 
of aid payments by congressional districts. 

This new information probably will be 
used in an attempt to embarrass Congress- 
men who approve of aid to “impacted areas” 
within their districts while opposing such 
across-the-board Federal school aid as the 
Kennedy administration proposes. Sup- 
porters of the administration plan may ac- 
cuse congressional opponents of inconsist- 
ency. And there’s even talk of using the 
threat of curtailed aid to impacted areas as 
a weapon to gain support for the adminis- 
tration’s broad education measures. 

In view of the fact that 311 of 435 con- 
gressional districts contain impacted areas, 
the threat, if it develops, could be a power- 
ful one. Many communities rely heavily on 
this Federal subsidy to meet their school 
budgets. But is such aid a handout, pure 
and simple? And does acceptance of it also 
compel acceptance of the principle of Fed- 
eral aid to education in general? 

We think not. The location of military 
bases and defense plants is determined by 
the Government to suit its own necessity 
and convenience. Any community near a 
defense installation faces mixed blessings. 
While the Federal payroll boosts local trade, 
the sudden demand for expanded utilities 
and school facilities is a heavy burden on 
local resources. 

Whatever one may think of Federal aid, 
there is at least a measure of practical in- 
justice in the arrangement whereby the 
Federal Government, which pays no local 
taxes helps to meet the demands thrust over- 
night upon the local community. It is 
also worth considering that the guest who 
came unbidden, needing more classrooms, 
may suddenly pull up stakes and go else- 
where, leaving empty schools behind. 

Aid to federally impacted areas is, by defi- 
nition, special aid to communities which 
find themselves with special problems caused 
by the Government. Such aid is in no way 
comparable to proposed Federal aid to edu- 
cation for communities across the country; 
the one has nothing to do with the other. 

Let’s have at least that much clarity in 
the debate over Federal aid to education. 





TO PRINT MEMORANDUMS RELAT- 
ING TO CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 
ON S. 1021 AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask for appropriate referral 
a resolution to print as a Senate docu- 
ment legal memorandums received by 
the Education Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Included with 
the HEW memorandums are replies re- 
ceived by the subcommittee from such 
eminent lawyers as Prof. Wilber G. Katz, 
of the Chicago Law School, Mark de- 
Wolf Howe and Arthur Sutherland, both 
of the Harvard Law School, to an invita- 
tion extended by the subcommittee to 
comment upon the constitutional issues 
being discussed in hearings on S. 1021, 
the Public School Assistance Act of 1961. 

There has been a consistent and heavy 
demand upon the Education Subcommit- 
tee for ccpies of these documents. This 
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demand is an earnest, in my judgment, 
of the deep convictions and widespread 
public interest in an area of our consti- 
tutional law which has yet to be defined 
with precision. 

Let me say at this point that many 
Senators have talked to me about the 
mail they are receiving asking for in- 
formation on this subject matter. What 
I propose to do is to have the material 
published as a Senate document and 
made available to Senators, so that they 
can use it in answering their mail on this 
subject. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
materials that I request be preserved in 
Senate document form are of major his- 
toric importance in this context of con- 
stitutional law. In my judgment, over 
the years they will be read and reread 
by students and scholars in the field. 

I sincerely hope that we can have 
the resolution approved and that the 
material will be published as a Senate 
document so that it can be available to 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Oregon whether this is an 
unanimous-consent request that the res- 
olution be appropriately referred? 

Mr. MORSE. It is a request that the 
resolution be referred. 

Mr. HRUSKA. To the Committee on 
Rules and Administration? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I assure the Sen- 
ator that many Senators will welcome 
the opportunity to have the material 
made available to them, so they can dis- 
tribute it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam sure that is true. 
Both of us are aware that the policy 
now, as announced by the majority 
leader sometime ago, is, rather than 
asking for unanimous consent for the 
printing of a Senate document, that the 
request be in the form of a resolution to 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. It is to that point 
that I have addressed my inquiry of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am aware of the rule. 
Therefore I have put my request in the 
form of a resolution, to be referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 126), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Morse, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed as 
a Senate document the memorandums en- 
titled “The Constitutional Authority of the 
Congress to Enact S. 1021,” “The Impact of 
the First Amendment to the Constitution 
Upon Federal Aid to Education,” and “Federal 
Programs Under Which Institutions With 
Religious Affiliation Receive Federal Funds 
Through Grants or Loans” submitted on 
March 28, 1961, by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, together with the opin- 
ions on the questions of the constitutional- 
ity of S. 1021 and the constitutionality of a 
measure which would provide loans for con- 
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struction purposes to private and parochial 
schools at both the primary and secondary 
school levels submitted to the subcommittee 
by certain professors of law in response to 
requests by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 





PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN POR- 
TIONS OF SHORELINE AREAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. Lone 
of Hawaii) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 543) to promote the pres- 
ervation, for the public use and benefit, 
of certain portions of the shoreline areas 
of the United States, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs and ordered to be printed. 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON CONSUM- 
ERS INTERESTS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the next printing of the resolution (S. 
Res. 115) to establish a Select Commit- 
tee on Consumers Interests, submitted 
by me on March 24, 1961, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. ENGLE] may be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF FED- 
ERAL COAL MINE SAFETY ACT OF 
1952 TO CERTAIN MINES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 18, 1961, the names of 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. CARROLL, and Mr. Scott, 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1666) to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act in order to remove 
the exemption with respect to certain 
mines employing no more than 14 indi- 
viduals, introduced by Mr. CiarK (for 
himself and other Senators) on April 18, 
1961. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

John E. Maguire, Sr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. marshal, southern district of 
Florida, term of 4 years, vice Thomas 
H. Trent; 

Cecil F. Poole, of California, to be U.S. 
attorney, northern district of California, 
term of 4 years, vice Lynn J. Gillard, 
resigned; 

George E. Hill, of Michigan, to be U.S. 
attorney, western district of Michigan, 
term of 4 years, vice Wendell A. Miles, 
resigned ; 

Carl W. Feickert, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney, eastern district of Illinois, 
term of 4 years, vice Clifford M. Raemer; 


— 
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James E. Byrne, Jr., of New York, to 
be U.S. marshal, northern district of 
New York, term of 4 years, vice J. Brad- 
bury German, Jr.; 

Charles B. Bendlage, Jr., of Iowa, to 
be U.S. marshal, southern district of 
Iowa, term of 4 years, vice Roland A, 
Walter; and 

William T. Thurman, of Utah, to be 
U.S. attorney, district of Utah, term of 
4 years, vice A. Pratt Kesler. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Wednesday, April 6, 1961, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearings which may be 
scheduled, 





NOTICE OF MEETING OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION GROUP 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that the Congres- 
sional Interparliamentary Union Group 
will meet at 9:30 a.m., on Tuesday, April 
25, 1961, in room F-82 of the Capitol. 





AMERICAN NEWSMEN IMPRISONED 
IN HAVANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the wire services, two out- 
standing mewspapermen, and _ others 
whose names were not included, such 
men as Henry Raymont, of the United 
Press International, and Robert Berre- 
liez, of the Associated Press, have been 
arrested and imprisoned by Premier 
Castro, in Havana. I believe the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the attention of 
the American people should be called to 
the fact that these newsmen are in Ha- 
vana at the direction of the wire serv- 
ices which they represent, and others 
are there in a somewhat similar capac- 
ity. These men have been dispatching 
from Cuba, over the past several 
months, candid, honest, and factual re- 
ports of the situation as it exists in that 
unhappy and strife-ridden Republic. 

I express the hope, and, as a matter 
of fact, I make a specific request, that 
our Government make the strongest 
possible representations in behalf of 
Henry Raymont, Robert Berreliez, and 
all other Americans who are in Cuba in 
@ capacity which entitles them to the 
consideration which is their due, entitles 
them to every consideration and every 
representation which our Government 
and the governments of our neighbor Re- 
publics in the Americas can put forth. 

I know Henry Raymont personally. 
He is one of the outstanding journalists 
on the Latin American scene. He has 
covered all of Latin America for the 
United Press International for a good 
many years, and he has always done an 
outstanding, honest, and factual job of 
reporting. He has furnished our coun- 
try and the service he represents, the 
United Press International, the type of 
news which is necessary if we are to 
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understand what goes on in this hemi- 
sphere. I do not know Robert Berreliez, 
the other one mentioned; but I believe 
that he, too, and all others engaged in 
the newspaper profession, as is true of 
all other Americans who are in Cuba 
on legitimate business, should be given 
the fullest possible amount of protec- 
tion, and that the strongest pos- 
sible representations should be made by 
the U.S. Government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to identify myself with the state- 
ment made just now by the distinguished 
majority leader. 

It is a rather singular attribute of 
dictatorial government that one of the 
first steps it ever takes is to suppress 
the news and to suppress the dissemina- 
tion of truth and fact. That has been 
characteristic of dictatorships and ty- 
rannical government ever since we can 
remember; and of course we know from 
experience, including the experience we 
have had with our newsmen in the Soviet 
Union, that that is the typical attitude 
that is taken. 

There is no more irresistible thing 
than truth; it is the one great weapon 
with which mankind goes forward. So 
it is understandable that when there is 
something to be hidden and concealed, 
one of the first steps taken is to impound 
or incarcerate those whose business it 
is, and who are talented and skilled in 
that business, to present the facts to 
people everywhere. 

This situation in Cuba obviously be- 
gets the interest of people all over the 
world; and the only way they can fol- 
low the matter is to have the facts fully 
disclosed and courageously presented. 

So I share the hope of the majority 
leader that the steps he suggests will be 
taken in the interest of the disclosure 
of the whole situation there by men who 
have the competence and the talent to 
do so. 





WARSAW GHETTO MEMORIAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today 
marks the 18th anniversary of the tragic 
revolt of the Warsaw ghetto prisoners 
against the Nazis. It is a day which will 
live in the annals of history as a tribute 
to the indomitable bravery and courage 
of the embattled Polish Jews who faced 
the Nazi military might, and their 6 
million brethren who perished in the 
Nazi horror camps. They have written 
an indelible page in mankind’s struggle 
against tyranny. Throughout the world, 
men will bare their heads today in a mo- 
ment of reverence for their memory. 

Mr. President, the overtones of this 
most historic event reverberate today in 
connection with the Eichmann trial, in 
Israel. It is not an insignificant event 
in the history of mankind when the very 
people whom the Nazis reduced by one- 
third of their number during that war 
should today be sitting in judgment up- 
on one of the arch conspirators who 
brought about that awful holocaust in 
their ranks; and it is to be remembered 
today, as I believe the entire world will 
honor the heroes in the struggle in the 
Warsaw ghetto for freedom against the 
Nazi might. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, a proclama- 
tion hy the Governor of New York also 
commemorating this day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION 


April 19 is a day on which the Jewish 
people throughout the world will commem- 
orate the mass tragedy which befell in War- 
saw 18 years ago. 

While it is obviously a day of mourning 
for the people of Israel it should also be a 
day of extreme and justified pride. The 6 
million innocent men, women, and children 
who perished have become symbols of true 
heroism, 

It is well that we commemorate this day 
which marked a triumph of the human spirit 
over tyranny. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim April 19, 1961, as Warsaw Ghetto 
Day in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal of 
the State at the capitol in the city of Albany 
this 6th day of April in the year of our Lord 
1961. 

NeELson A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

Wuiu.maM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 





AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
some opponents of Federal aid to educa- 
tion are using misleading slogans in an 
apparent effort to frighten people away 
from such a program. The Honolulu 
Advertiser recently commented on this 
situation with the conclusions: 


Let’s have a debate, but let it be sensible 
and let us stick to the facts. 


I think this is sound advice for all of 
us, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial of April 3, 1961, 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Strep to Socialism 

An Island legislator, arguing against Fed- 
eral aid to education, declared on the floor 
of the House the other night: 

“It’s another step in the eventual sociali- 
zation of our country.” 

The first step, we take it, was back in that 
radical year, 1862, when the bill for Federal 
land grants to enable States to establish 
agricultural colleges was passed by Congress. 

The Federal Government has been giving 
aid to education in one form or another ever 
since, and the precedent for Federal funds 
for teacher salaries is more than 40 years old. 

Curiously, the House debate on a resolu- 
tion favoring increased Federal aid failed 
to bring out the fact, certainly well known 
to all legislators, that Federal grants totaled 
about 20 percent of the State’s public school 
budget last year, or some $7.1 million. 

This figure doesn’t include $1 million 
worth of Government surplus foods made 
available as part of the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Let’s look at exactly what Federal help 
Hawaii's schools got last year: 

For school buildings, $2.3 million, and for 
teacher salaries and supplies, $3.9 million. 
Both sums were under the impact 
program to aid schools in areas where con- 
centrations of Federal employees impose ex- 
tra burdens. 
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For workshop training and classroom 
equipment, to improve instruction in math- 
ematics, science and language (including 
the new elementary school program in orien- 
tal language), $290,528. This is under the 
National Defense Education Act’s matching 
fund program and includes guidance and 
administrative salaries. 

For vocational instruction and training 
under the George-Barden Act, $141,376. For 
agricultural instruction under the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, $30,000. 

For the school lunch-hot meal program, 
$291,906, and for school milk, $136,267. 

At the University of Hawaii, officials esti- 
mate Federal grants run about $1.5 million 
annually—not to mention the East-West 
Center which is almost 100 percent feder- 
ally financed. 

Further, Congress recently voted $2.5 mil- 
lion to the university, representing a land 
grant to which the institution was entitled 
but which it never received. 

Although much of the money given the 
university is for research and the work of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, some of 
it goes for instruction. For example, the 
$75,000 in Morrill-Nelson funds received by 
the college of engineering. 

There is a legitimate debate on the issue 
of Federal aid. Should there be more at 
this time for a general construction and 
salary improvement program? It can be 
argued two ways. 

Is there danger a broad-gage program 
of this sort would endanger local control 
of the schools? If so, how can the danger 
be nullified? Good questions and both can 
be argued two ways. 

But those who would inject scare words 
and slogans into the debate do the public a 
disservice. We have yet to hear these law- 
makers, when they vote on the State school 
budget, complain about the Federal aid 
which lightens an already heavy burden. 

Let’s have a debate, but let it be sensible 
and let it stick to the facts. 





THE VOICE OF THE CONSUMER IS 
HEARD AT THE GRASSROOTS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the editor of the Pendleton (Oreg.) East 
Oregonian is known for his hard-hitting, 
factual editorials. 

On April 12, Mr. J. W. (Bud) For- 
rester, Jr., voiced a grassroots opinion 
which I am pleased to report to my col- 
leagues. 

He commended the administration’s 
“considerable concern for the consumer.” 
Elsewhere in his excellent editorial “We 
Should Know,” Editor Forrester notes 
the need for legislation at the State and 
national levels to insure truth in lending 
practices as has been proposed by Sen- 
ator DoUGLAs. 

I should like to quote, in part, from 
Mr. Forrester’s editorial: 

He (Senator Doucias) wanted to protect 
the consumer. He wanted to be sure that 
the man who borrowed money and the man 
who bought on credit terms knew absolutely 
what he was doing. Senator DoucGtas has a 
great amount of evidence to show that many 
buyers are being deliberately misled when 
they borrow or buy on credit terms. Sen- 
ator Dovctas’ legislation isn’t dead but 
hasn’t been passed either. We think it will 
be with the assistance of an administration 
that has shown considerable concern for the 
consumer. 


Mr. President, another fine newspaper 
in my State, the Register-Guard of Eu- 
gene, Oreg., commented on the same sub- 
ject by criticizing the State legislature’s 
failure to report out a bill on consumer 
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protection in this same area. Portions 
of that editorial follow. 

The measure “would tend to protect 
consumers by requiring that installment 
buyers know what they are paying for.” 
It “would require that interest rates be 
stated in simple, annual terms. Many 
installment contracts now specify an in- 
terest rate ‘per month.’ ‘Per year’ is 
something else again.” 


We grant at once that this is something a 
purchaser can figure out for himself—if he 
finds his way among the figures strewn 
about by a salesman with a sharp pencil. 

The credit business is a big business. 
Often as much money is made from carrying 
the loan as is made from the profit on the 
original transaction. We can’t object to 
this, either, if we are to defend the idea that 
money is a reasonable rental commodity, and 
we do. Nor can we deplore credit business. 
Without it our economy would be in a sad 
way. 

At the same time, however, we note the 
number of bankruptcies. These bankrupts, 
in most cases, are not businesses. They are 
individuals so saddled with debt, so over- 
extended in their credit, that they can’t get 
their heads above water. Nobody wins, 
really, when the tragedy of bankruptcy oc- 
curs. Yet, under present laws and business 
practices, we invite bankruptcies. * * * 
What is there to fear? Why not say how 
much credit costs? Why not? 





THE 6TH MASSACHUSETTS REG- 
IMENT IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President 100 years ago today at 5 p.m. 
the 6th Massachusetts Infantry Regi- 
ment arrived in Washington and was 
quartered in the Senate Chamber. 

These men were the first armed troops 
to reach the Capital in answer to Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s call for help. The unit 
also became the first in the war to lose 
men through hostile action when 4 men 
of the regiment were killed and 36 were 
wounded when they were attacked by a 
mob of southern sympathizers while 
passing through Baltimore. 

President Lincoln while visiting the 
wounded said: 

I begin to believe that there is no North. 
* * * You are the only reality. 


I would like the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to enter in the Recorp an 
account of the calling up of the regi- 
ment and its hazardous trip to Wash- 
ington. 

Another Massachusetts soldier was 
honored last weekend in a ceremony at 
the Boston Common. He was Col. Rob- 
ert G. Shaw, commander of the 54th 
Massachusetts Regiment, the first Negro 
regiment of the war. He was killed 
while leading his unit, which was offi- 
cered entirely by Boston men, in an 
attack in July 1863 on Fort Wagner in 
Charleston Harbor. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article from the Boston 
Herald on Colonel Shaw be inserted in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the account 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SaGA oF THE 6TH REGIMENT, Massa- 
CHUSETTS VOLUNTEERS 

On this date, April 19, 100 years ago, the 

first soldiers killed in the Civil War were 

men of the 6th Regiment, Massachusetts 
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Volunteers, as they marched through Balti- 
more on their way to the defense of Wash- 
ington. 

Immediately after receiving President 
Lincoln’s call for troops, Gov. John A. An- 
drew issued a special order summoning the 
Massachusetts 3d, 4th, 6th and 8th Regi- 
ments to assemble “in uniform, on Bos- 
ton Common forthwith in compliance with 
a requirement made by the President of the 
United States. The troops are to go to 
Washington.” 

Upon receipt of the order, the colonels of 
the four regiments sent out word to their 
troops. The 6th Massachusetts Infantry, 
which has been called the State’s one his- 
toric regiment, has the undying honor of 
being the first regiment to reach Washing- 
ton, fully organized and equipped, after the 
President’s proclamation. It was brought 
together at Lowell on the 16th of April, the 
officers of the regiment having held a meet- 
ing on January 21, 1861, and offered its 
services to the Government. The regiment 
was composed o° four companies from Low- 
ell, two from Lawrence, one from Groton, 
one from Acton, and one from Worcester. 
At Boston, a Stoneham company and a 
Boston company were added. 

After receiving their colors from Gov. John 
A. Andrew, the regiment embarked by rail 
for the Capital. Passing through Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, the regiment 
was enthusiastically received. But, in Balti- 
more, a sullen mob had gathered as the rail- 
read cars were drawn through the city from 
the President Street station to the Camden 
Street station. A number of the cars were 
obstructed from passing so the troops de- 
barked, formed ranks, and began to march. 
As they proceeded, the mob started throw- 
ing paving stones and any other missile at 
hand; a-shot rang out and one soldier fell 


dead. Before the regiment reached its 
destination, 4 men were killed and 36 
wounded. 


The regiment continued on to Washington 
where, through the arrangements of Gover- 
nor Andrew, they were quartered in the 
Senate Chamber. There they stayed and 
served as the main reliance for the defense 
of the city until the arrival of the 5th and 8th 
Regiments, Massachusetts, and the 7th Regi- 
ment, New York. When their 3 months’ term 
expired, the men of the 6th remained in 
service at the Governor’s request. The House 
of Representatives passed a vote of thanks to 
the Massachusetts 6th Regiment for their 
prompt arrival in Washington that was 
anticipating attack by the rebels at any 
moment. 

But, a finer compliment was paid to these 
Massachusetts men when an anxious Presi- 
dent Lincoln, visiting those wounded, said, 
“I begin to believe that there is no North. 
The 7th Regiment is a myth. Rhode Island 
is a myth. You are the only reality.” 





COLONEL SHAW LED INTEGRATED 54TH, HON- 
ORED TODAY 
(By Fred Brady) 

On this spring Sunday at Boston Com- 
mon they will lay centennial wreaths— 
wreaths for a hundred years of battle honors 
remembered—for a Boston gentleman, Col. 
Robert Gould Shaw, and his integrated regi- 
ment. 

His regiment was the 54th Massachusetts— 
the first Negro regiment of the War Between 
the States, officered by several young gentle- 
men of Boston and soldiered by Negroes who 
proved to be, as old historians put it, ‘the 
equal of any soldiers in the field.” 

KILLED IN CHARGE 

In this year’s nationwide observance of the 
Civil War, you have read and will read many 
names of many great generals and many 
spectacular campaigns. 

So you might miss the action by this 
young Boston colonel in leading the charge 
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on a Confederate fort, Fort Wagner in 
Charleston Harbor, on July 18, 1863. That 
charge killed the colonel. 

Now as a good Bostonian, you know his 
monument on the Beacon Street edge of the 
Common, across from the State House, 
where they will place the wreaths today in 
a ceremony sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Civil War Centennial Commission. 

But in that monument Colonel Shaw and 
his troops are just figures in a bas-relief. 
What were the figures like when they were 
soldiers at $18 a month, what was their 
colonel like, this young Boston gentleman 
who some sneered at as a “Boston Brah- 
min”? 

For that matter, why did Gov. John A. 
Andrew of Massachusetts write to Shaw’s 
father offering the colonelcy to his son? 

Governor Andrew wrote that he was rais- 
ing the first Negro regiment and wished to 
commission as Officers “young men of mili- 
tary experience, of firm antislavery princi- 
ples, ambitious, superior to a vulgar con- 
tempt for color and having faith in the ca- 
pacity of colored men for service.” 


STUDIED AT HARVARD 


Robert Gould Shaw, once a captain in the 
Ith New York National Guard, detailed to 
the relief of Washington, D.C., after the 
firing on Fort Sumter, accepted the 
colonelcy. 

Who was this colonel that Negroes were 
asked to volunteer to serve under? In 1863, 
when he accepted command of the 54th, he 
was 25 years old. Born in Boston, he entered 
Harvard College in 1856, studied there for 
$ years and then left for a brief career in 
business before entering the military. 

What did he look like? For that, the 
Herald opens Luis F. Emillio’s “History of 
the 54th Regiment” which says: “Colonel 
Shaw was of medium height with light hair 
and fair complexion, of pleasing aspect and 
composed in his manner. His bearing was 
graceful, as became a soldier and gentle- 
man.” 





EVIL IS CAUSED BY GOOD MEN WHO 
DO NOTHING—ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER BEFORE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks the text of an address which 
I delivered before the 70th Conti- 
nental Congress, National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at Constitution Hall, in Washington, 
D.C., on April 17, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The theme of this convention is, as I 
know, “Evil Is Caused by Good Men Who Do 
Nothing.” Therefore you may think it 
strange that I address my remarks tonight 
to the tragic situation in Cuba. However, 
I suggest that that situation has been cre- 
ated by good men who did nothing and evil 
men who did something. What that nothing 
was and the something is, I will endeavor 
to develop. 

Your constant patriotism and your con- 
cern for our country prompts me to discuss 
with you tonight the situation in Cuba, as 
it exists today and as it existed in the days 
of tyranny that preceded the Spanish- 
American War. I want to discuss with you 
the attitude of the American Government 
today, as compared with the attitude of our 
Government when the Cubans were writh- 
ing under the boot of Spanish imperialism. 
With your permission I want to speak with 
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you about the patriotic temper of our peo- 
ple, as it exists today and as it flamed forth 
in the interest of hemispheric freedom at 
another time when a European power domi- 
nated our doorstep 90 miles off the Florida 
coast. And, finally, I want to point out the 
grave risk to ourselves and to the freedom- 
loving areas of the world which we run 
through our apathetic and unrealistic atti- 
tude toward a Communist plot in the 
Americas. 

Today, freedom is dead in Cuba. The 
dark night of totalitarianism has descended, 
cheapening human life, obliterating human 
dignity, destroying all semblance of human 
rights. It has levied a reign of terror on 
our neighbors to the south. It has substi- 
tuted a harsh, all-powerful Communist 
state for revolutionary promises of democ- 
racy. It has replaced reason with the firing 
squad. It has ridiculed and persecuted 
religion. It has abandoned property rights 
and substituted government confiscation. 

In a great many respects, the situation in 
Cuba today is comparable to the situation 
which existed when the island was ruled by 
Spain. At that time, too, tyranny ran riot. 
The rights and freedoms of the Cuban peo- 
ple were trampled under the dictates of an 
arrogant, selfish ruler subject to control 
from Europe. 

In the 1800’s, the heavy hand of Spain 
still crushed down on the little island of 
Cuba with the same tyranny and greed and 
selfishness which had marked the dons’ co- 
lonial policy in the Western Hemisphere from 
the days of Alva, Pizarro, Cortes, and De 
Soto. The official policy of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had not progressed with the times. 
It paid no attention to the new spirit which 
the United States, by its example, was fos- 
tering throughout the Americas. It did not 
recognize the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 as a 
policy which might apply to its own disrepu- 
table rule in Cuba. It paid little heed to 
the strong cultural and economic ties which 
were growing up between Cuba and the great 
Republic to her north. In short, Spain fol- 
lowed a blind policy of calculated cruelty 
and oppression in the handling of her Cuban 
colony—ruthlessly suppressing every spark 
of independence or individualism that ever 
flickered among the starving, beaten-down 
population of the island. 

Even as it does today, Cuba in the late 
1800’s presented the United States with a 
problem and a menace. For 70 years the 
possession of Cuba by Spain—and Spain’s 
handling of that possession—had been an 
eyesore to the United States. The methods 
of the government, the treatment of the 
people, the continual restlessness and un- 
happiness of the Cubans, the frequency and 
annoyance of filibustering schemes—all vio- 
lated the deep-seated American spirit of fair- 
play and human decency. Starvation, ex- 
ploitation, destruction and desolation were 
ruining one of the fairest islands in the 
world—an island which, from the time the 
Spaniards had discovered and occupied it, 
had never had a chance to develop its re- 
sources or lift its people above the ranks 
of feudalism. And what made it worse was 
the fact that all this was going on right 
on our doorstep under the aegis of a foreign 
power. 

The villain of this early Cuban story was 
another general—a General Weyler who was 
the Spanish Governor of Cuba and whose 
name became synonymous with horror to 
all Americans in the days preceding the turn 
of the century. It was General Weyler who 
devised one of the cruelest, most inhumane 
types of concentration camps in all history. 
He did this by issuing an order giving all the 
country residents of Cuba 8 days to move 
into areas of fortification but denying them 
the right to transport food. The result was 
the calculated starvation of hundreds of 
thousands of Cubans who ordinarily sub- 
sisted on what they could raise. Famine and 
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disease rode unchecked throughout all of 
the areas of Cuba where guerrilla forces had 
concentrated their opposition to Weyler’s 
tyranny. And the heaviest sufferers were 
the women and children. Conditions in some 
of the outlying areas of these internees, 
or reconcentrados as they were called, taxed 
the ability of witnesses to describe. Accord- 
ingly, in 1897, the vice consul at Sagua La 
Grande wrote the U.S. State Department as 
follows: 

“It is difficult, it may be said almost im- 
possible, to describe the extension and 
intensity of such suffering, or such iniqui- 
tous, unjust, and sinful imposition, to anni- 
hilate thousands of women and children. If 
this godless combination should be ac- 
curately represented it would seem an 
exaggeration induced by stirred fellow feel- 
ings. No history in the world, ancient or 
modern, can be compared an instant to this 
frightful, dreadful suffering. Perhaps civili- 
zation has not seen the like of it.” 

When the first effects of what the recon- 
centrado order of General Weyler actually 
meant in terms of human lives and suffering 
dawned on the American people their indig- 
nation was instantaneous. There were de- 
mands for intervention, for action. But 
they were ultimately shouted down by a 
chorus of appeasers who used some familiar 
arguments—arguments we heard at Mu- 
nich—arguments we are hearing, too often, 
today. They said: “This is a foreign mat- 
ter. It is none of our business what the 
Spaniards do. If we take any action It 
might run the risk of war.” 

Now, it is important to remember that 
American indignation in those days stemmed 
almost entirely from humane considerations 
for the Cuban people. The Spaniards 
were not insulting and ridiculing the United 
States after the fashion of Castro today. 
They were not laying down a gauntlet for 
us, or conspiring with announced enemies 
of our way of life and our system of govern- 
ment as is the Castro government in Cuba 
today. They were not seeking to extend an 
ideological concept which would subvert 
American interests throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. They were just brutally guilty, 
in their treatment of the Cuban people, of 
a conduct so inhumane that the United 
States was finding it difficult not to act in 
the interests of decency, order and justice. 

There was some Official procrastination, 
however. And this perhaps was under- 
standable. America was not a very old na- 
tion and not yet fully over the effects of 
brutal and bloody civil war. Spain was an 
old hand in the family of nations, smart 
and experienced in the field of foreign al- 
liances. 

Our fighting machine was small and un- 
tried. Spain had been a fighting nation for 
1,000 years; she was on a continual footing— 
always ready for assaults, rebellions or de- 
fense. Our coastal towns and cities were 
virtually defenseless. Spain was reputed to 
have a fleet of 200 warships and 200,000 
fighting men, equipped and combat ready, 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico. There were many 
good reasons—far more than exist today— 
to give the United States official pause in 
the matter of Cuba. 

But suddenly, on February 15, 1898, that 
Pause ended in a rending blast of unknown 
origin which sank the U.S. battleship Maine 
and sent 264 American bluejackets to their 
death in the waters of Havana Harbor. The 
sinking of the Maine while on a peaceful mis- 
sion in Spanish waters inflamed the Repub- 
lic like few things before or since. It pro- 
vided our young and straining Nation with 
@ rallying point and a battle cry for armed 
conflict. And the words “Remember the 
Maine” galvanized a peaceful Nation into 
war and brought the proud Spanish king- 
dom to disaster, dismemberment and loss. 

Great provocation, however, does not over- 
night transform an unprepared nation into 
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a mighty military power capable of waging 

ve war on both land and sea, And 
the United States was no exception. The 
job ahead was enormous but it was accepted 
by a young and vigorous Nation fired to a 
righteous and indignant patriotism that is 
too often missing in our land today. 

Of course, in those days we were geared 
for unilateral action. We could pursue boldly 
any course dictated by our national con- 
science without concern over what such ac- 
tion might do to our prestige in an organ- 
ization such as the United Nations. Nor 
were we restrained by an oversensitiveness 
as to the possible reaction of other powers 
to actions taken by the United States as 
a sovereign nation. We certainly weren’t 
the most powerful nation on earth at the 
turn of the century. Nor were we the rich- 
est or most influential. But we were, by 
the very nature of our convictions and will- 
ingness to back them, among the most in- 
dependent of nations which flourished in 
those days. It was this independence— 
strong, virile, and unafraid—that led us 
to challenge a much mightier Spain and 
call her to account for the tyranny which 
she levied against our western hemispheric 
neighbors. It was this independence which 
enabled us to overcome a tremendous lead 
in men, arms, and equipment and go on to 
administer the coup d’etat to the once proud 
and always arrogant Spanish Empire in the 
Americas. It was this independence that 
taught all the other nations of the world 
to treat our fledgling country with the re- 
spect due her convictions and determination. 

Now consider our position in the world 
today. We possess more power, wealth, and 
influence than any other nation on earth 
has ever previously amassed. We have a 
military capability second to none. We have 
the productive might to back it up in any 
circumstances. We have the technology and 
the resources to do anything—and do it bet- 
ter—than any other nation on the face of 
the globe. Yes, we have all these things. 
But what do they mean in terms of inter- 
national relations? What do they count for 
when a Communist-oriented and directed 
upstart like Fidel Castro can challenge and 
insult the American flag and everything it 
stands fcr? What good is all this power 
and wealth if we are afraid to risk any part 
of it for the sake of backing up our national 
conscience and the common welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Perhaps in this connection you will per- 
mit me to paraphrase the Holy Bible and ask 
you, “What does it profit us, if we gain all 
these things and lose our own self-respect.” 

I would also, at this point, like to quote 
from a wise old king, King Aratus who lived 
220 years before Christ, because I think his 
words sum up pretty well the attitude of 
those patriotic Americans who challenged 
Spanish power over conditions in Cuba. 
Here is what that old king had to say: 

“That war is terrible, I grant, but it is not 
so terrible that we should submit to any- 
thing in order to avoid it. Why do we boast 
of our civic equality and freedom of speech 
and all that we mean by the word ‘liberty,’ 
if nothing is preferable to peace? Peace 
with justice and honor is the most beautiful 
and profitable of possessions, but if it is 
allied with baseness and cowardice nothing 
is more shameful and disastrous.” 

As a conservative, I have sometimes been 
accused of looking backward instead of for- 
ward. Perhaps in the case of our relations 
with Cuba, I should plead guilty to a pre- 
occupation with conditions and attitudes as 
they existed in the days of President Mc- 
Kinley because of the important and vital 
bearing they have on present-day conditions 
and actions. I believe that in considering 
our national attitude, our national interest 
and our patriotic temper we do very well to 
study the past. 
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Although we were diplomatically geared 
for unilateral action in the days following 
the sinking of the Maine we were limited by 
our immediate capability. We had to mobi- 
lize men, money, and ships in greater quanti- 
ties than ever before in the history of the 
Republic. And we had to move quickly if we 
were to protect our defenseless shorelines 
from the ravages of Spanish attack from the 
sea. 

But the Nation’s spirit, a thing that flared 
up and flamed as brightly as it had in the 
days of 1776, was more than equal to the 
task. 

As a first step, Congress—with the unani- 
mous vote of both Houses—made immedi- 
ately available to the President $50 million 
“for the national defense and for each and 
every purpose connected therewith.” Fever- 
ish preparations went ahead for full mobili- 
zation of the American people for war. 

But the voices of appeasement were not 
yet finished. At this juncture, in April of 
1898, they spoke through the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia. 
These men presented a joint communica- 
tion to President McKinley expressing the 
hope that affairs between the United States 
and Spain could be amicably adjusted. The 
President returned a polite, courteous mes- 
sage which, in effect, told the European 
powers to mind their own business and let 
the United States take care of its own prob- 
lems. That was on April 7. Then 4 days 
later, on April 11, 1898, he sent a message to 
Congress reviewing the whole sorry situation 
of the distressed and fettered island of Cuba 
and declaring that the hour had come for 
America to act. 

The President explained that the rebellion 
in Cuba was but one in a continuous series 
of imsurrections against Spain which, for 
more than 50 years, had kept the island in 
disturbance and unrest, which had threat- 
ened the security, comfort and self-control 
of the United States while the barbarities 
of the Spanish Government had “shocked 
the sensibilities and offended the humane 
sympathies” of the American people. Neu- 
trality, he said, was ruinous to Cuba’s pros- 
perity and dangerous to America. 

Congress acted quickly in the wake of the 
President’s message and unanimously adopt- 
ed a joint resolution committing the United 
States to a policy of armed interference in 
the affairs of Spain and Cuba. 

Thus did a great and responsible nation 
follow its destiny against the warnings and 
pressures of the six European powers who 
did not want the inconvenience of an armed 
conflict in the Americas at that particular 
time. 

This, I might remind you, was in an era 
when the United States went its own way, 
formulated its own foreign policy, met its 
own responsibilities in the family of nations. 
It was before we began to allow the attitude 
of other nations to weigh heavily in all of 
our decisions; before we began to fear the 
reaction of other nations and other blocs of 
nations in the conduct of our international 
relations. It was before we had the United 
Nations providing a forum for anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda right in our midst. And it 
was before we had apologists for foreign 
ideologies and Red-tinted dictators wielding 
influence in our newspapers and our De- 
partment of State. 

Yes, this was a time when our patriotic 
fervor ran strong and undiluted. It was a 
time of national pride and absolute faith. 
It was a time ruled by the spirit of freedom 
and justice which had made this Nation a 
beacon of liberty for the world. 

And the accomplishments of the American 
people in these trying days were in keeping 
with the spirit of enthusiasm which they 
brought to even the most distasteful of 
wartime tasks. At the outbreak of war, we 
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had an army of approximately 25,000 men. 
In addition, National Guard organizations in 
about 45 States accounted for another 115,- 
000 in various stages of training and prep- 
aration. It was necessary to increase our 
military manpower quickly and, accordingly, 
President McKinley issued a call for volun- 
teers. The response was immediate and 
amazing. Although the call was for only 
125,000 men, more than 1 million of Amer- 
ica’s 6 million able-bodied men offered their 
services. Later, another call—this time for 
75,000 men—was quickly subscribed. 

The response of the American people to 
the need for money was equally inspired. 
They seemed to sense that a corollary to 
war is duty and they accepted that duty in 
a fashion which astounded other nations. 
To support the largely volunteer army of 
300,000 men, Congress adopted a War Loan 
Act which asked the people to put up $200 
million on which the Government agreed 
to pay an annual interest of 3 percent. And 
I might point out that the Congress wisely 
made certain that the greatest number of 
Americans had an opportunity to become a 
contributing part of the war effort. This 
was done through a provision which declared 
that no one was allowed to buy more than 
$5,000 worth of the war loan bonds. At the 
same time, $10 bonds were made available 
for people who couldn’t afford more. 

The resuit was startling. So great was 
the American people’s faith in the strength 
and resources of their government that pur- 
chasers rushed to buy the bonds. The $200 
million war loan was oversubscribed by five 
times that amount. The readiness with 
which the people supplied funds for the 
sinews of war strengthened the Government 
and gave confidence to the Nation. And the 
revelation of the vast resources and internal 
strength of the United States had another 
important effect. It led the nations of the 
world to hesitate and reconsider before giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
great Republic across the seas. One after 
another, these nations hastened to declare 
their neutrality in the war over Cuba. 

Consequently, a display of American de. 
termination and strength went a long way 
toward the winning of our war with Spain 
even before the actual commencement of 
hostilities. I would remind you that this de- 
termination and strength was courageously 
displayed, despite the diplomatic frowning 
of practically every other important power. 
It was done boldly and confidently by a pa- 
triotic people convinced of the justice and 
necessity of their action. And it immediate- 
ly commanded the respect of the world; the 
kind of respect that our vacillating and un- 
certain course in foreign affairs fails to 
command in the present extremely crucial 
time in our history. 

Time will not permit me tonight to deal 
with the courageous and inspiring perform- 
ance of our people in the conduct of that 
war with Spain over Cuba. I will merely 
tell you that the spirit and determination 
of a highly patriotic populace overcame tre- 
mendous difficulties to win a decisive victory 
which broke the back of Spanish power in 
the Western Hemisphere for all time. These 
difficulties were of a kind that Americans 
hadn’t come into frequent contact with be- 
fore and the way they met them will stand 
forever as an important chapter in the story 
of a nation’s fortitude. To adequately tell 
this story, I would have to take you through 
the steaming jungles with Lieutenant Rowan 
of West Point as he delivered his famous 
“message to Garcia.” I would have to 
describe the historic sea exploits of Admiral 
Dewey and his capture of Manila, tell you 
of the courage shown by the U.S. Marines at 
Guantanamo and of Arizona’s Rough Riders 
and their Bucky O’Neil as they charged up 
San Juan hill. I would have to explain the 
heroism and accomplishments of America’s 
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doctors to whom fell the job of overcoming 
the tropical diseases which assailed our 
troops. And I would have to dwell on the 
manner in which the wives and mothers and 
loved ones of our fighting men met the chal- 
lenge on the homefront. 

What I would impress upon you tonight, 
though, is that in the days of the Spanish- 
American War our spirit and patriotism were 
such that despite our shortcomings and our 
unpreparedness we took action. We won a 
great victory and we liberated a people. And 
it cost us dearly. It cost us thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars. It cost us sick- 
ness, and suffering and sorrow. But, as one 
historian of the times summed it up: 

“All priceless things cost something. 
Civilization has cost something. Christian- 
ity cost something. Let us be done with 
carping. No war in all history, measured 
in proportion to its magnificent results—if 
we could but see them—has cost so little 
as the Spanish War of 1898.” 

Yes; the Cuban war of 1898 did cost us 
something. The people knew it would, but 
they were ready to meet the price in the 
name of humanity and freedom in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. What’s more, our Govern- 
ment knew it, and that knowledge did not 
deter it one whit from doing what had to 
be done. 

Now what is our position today? I am 
suggesting that the issue which we must de- 
cide is one of freedom or slavery. Unfortu- 
nately, the challenge is not presented in 
such clearly defined and recognizable terms. 
There are those among us in this Nation 
who cherish the false notion that by ac- 
commodating the totalitarian doctrine of 
communism we can continue to maintain 
the uneasy peace we have enjoyed since the 
end of World WarII. There are those among 
us who, when confronted with the ultimate 
choice, appear to prefer appeasement and 
piecemeal surrender of the rights and free- 
doms of man. And, to our undying na- 
tional shame, there are those among us who 
would prefer to crawl on their bellies to 
Moscow rather than to face the possibility 
of a war. 

This whole approach is one that aims at 
sustaining the status quo, the uneasy peace, 
of the cold war. It gives no thought to the 
overriding necessity—for the good of all 
mankind—for winning decisively the current 
struggle with the godless forces of interna- 


tional communism. Our whole approach has - 


been one of reacting to what the other fellow 
does—providing we can get the acquiescence 
of the United Nations or our allies. But, 
even in this, we haven’t done enough. For 
example, we reacted properly to the threat 
of a Communist takeover in Laos while allow- 
ing the actuality of a Communist regime in 
Cuba to go unchallenged. I fully endorse 
the action of the Kennedy administration in 
getting tough on the question of Laos. But 
I can’t ignore the fact that Laos is 10,000 
miles from our borders while the Communist 
Castro regime sits on our very doorstep— 
just 90 miles off the coast of Florida. 

For some reason, we don’t seem to realize 
the enormity of the stakes involved in the 
Cuban situation. It is a situation made to 
order for the Russians. It gives them a 
perfect base for launching and sustaining 
their ideological offensive throughout the 
Americas. It gives them an island fortress 
which they can arm to the teeth for any 
military eventuality that the future might 
offer, It gives them a powerful talking point 
in the world of public opinion which enables 
them to say, “We are so strong that we were 
able to establish—without challenge—a 
showcase for international communism on 
the southern doorstep of the United States.” 

This is not only a danger to the United 
States; it is also a disgrace and an affront 
which diminishes the respect with which we 
are held by the rest of the world in direct 
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ratio to the length of time we permit it to 
go unchallenged. I suggest that if the 
American people are concerned about this 
Nation’s prestige throughout the world, let 
them look to Cuba as well as to Laos. Let 
them ask how our commitments to the 
United Nations and the Organization of 
American States make up for the extension 
of slavery and subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere. Let them ask whether we still 
adhere, in any slight degree to the spirit of 
the Monroe Doctrine, or whether we have 
surrendered all of our national interests to 
the collective consideration of other powers. 

In the matter of Cuba, we have moved 
with an astounding timidity and indecision. 
We have been mesmerized by the intellectual 
theory of nonintervention while Castro goes 
on shouting insults, confiscating our prop- 
erty, jailing our citizens and courting the 
deadliest enemy this world has ever known. 
Our posture before the world is one of a para- 
lyzed, confused giant who is only vaguely 
aware of the danger confronting him—a 
giant possessed of all the strength necessary 
to meet the danger but unable to decide 
whether to use it. 

In view of this, is it any wonder that 
many foreign peoples believe the United 
States is weaker than the Soviet Union? 
This ignorant estimate, let me emphasize, is 
not important for its own sake. Only the 
vain and incurably sentimental among us 
will lose sleep simply because foreign peo- 
ple are not as impressed by our strength as 
they ought to be. The thing to lose sleep 
over is what people, having concluded that 
we are weaker than we are, are likely to go 
off and do—namely, by taking steps to join 
what appears to be the winning side. 

This, I submit, is what we are doing in 
Cuba. By our refusal to act in this im- 
portant hemispheric crisis, we are prac- 
tically inviting the undecided peoples of the 
world to accept Russian claims of invinci- 
bility and line up with the Communist bloc 
in the cold war. Our enemies, you may be 
sure, are making great capital out of our 
inability or unwillingness to recognize the 
true implications of a Communist bastion off 
our southern coast. It is long past the time 
when we should have recognized the Com- 
munist conquest of Cuba for what it is— 
the most important Russian victory of the 
cold war, presaging the immediate establish- 
ment of a CSSR (Cuban Soviet Socialistic 
Republic) and pointing to the early es- 
tablishment of an LAUSSR (Latin American 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 

And, we should act accordingly. We 
should make it absolutely clear, in the most 
explicit terms, that Communist govern- 
ments will not be tolerated in the Western 
Hemisphere—and that the Castro regime, 
being such a government, will be eliminated. 
We should make it clear also that we are 
ready to use our military and economic 
strength in this defense of freedom. We 
should be ever mindful of the fact that the 
only thing the Russians understand is 
power and that every time we have used 
power or threatened to use power the Rus- 
sians have backed down. 

Now a declaration of intention such as I 
propose would immediately free us from our 
blind and unrealistic acceptance of “non- 
interventionism” for the mere sake of the 
theory. It would serve notice on the world 
that we reserve the right to interfere in sit- 
uations where world freedom, our own se- 
curity, and the welfare of our neighbors are 
directly concerned—rather than entrust 
these concerns solely to the judgment of 
others. And, I might emphasize, it would 
go far toward casting the United States in 
its proper role as the world’s leader. 

From this beginning, I believe that we 
should use our position of importance to the 
economic and political well-being of other 
American Republics to draw their support. 
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Then I think we should proceed with the 
relevant and complete economic embargo 
against Cuba and support it—if necessary— 
by a military blockade. And as a final step, 
I would propose that we aid those loyal 
Cubans who would free their native land. 

Such a course of action is the type the 
world should expect from a nation whose 
blood and heartaches bought freedom for 
Cuba in the first place and from a people 
fully cognizant of the rights and duties that 
befall the guardians of Western civilization. 

And, in my humble opinion, such a course 
is mandatory—regardless of what we might 
risk—if we are to live up to our American 
heritage as the champions of freedom in a 
world confronted with a conspiracy of slav- 
ery. It must be undertaken fearlessly in the 
full knowledge that our stake is not only a 
question of national honor but also of na- 
tional survival. It must be undertaken in the 
spirit of good men determined to prevent the 
triumph of evil. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if there 
are no other Senators desiring recogni- 
tion, I wish to speak for about 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator allow the morning 
business to be concluded? Then I will 
yield some time to him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded, and, with- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York on the bill. 





THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind making a statement on the very 
serious situation in Cuba, and for the 
reason that I think the President of the 
United States has made a most serious 
commitment in his statement in the 
message to Premier Khrushchev, in 
which he said: 


In the event of any military intervention 
by outside force, we will immediately honor 
our obligations under the inter-American 
system to protect this hemisphere against 
external aggression. 


This is a most serious commitment by 
the United States, because it may mean 
the use of military force; and Premier 
Khrushchev, in his message, said this 
involves the peace of the world. 

So I think it is incumbent upon those 
of us who feel keenly about this matter, 
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as I do, to express our support of the 
President of the United States. The 
President is absolutely right; there is a 
point at which we have to stand up, and 
this is it. 

This statement is based both upon our 
determination that the Monroe Doctrine 
continues to be our policy and upon our 
obligations under the Rio Pact. That 
the Monroe Doctrine continues in effect 
was reasserted very clearly at the very 
least in the exchange between President 
Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev in 
July 1960. On July 12, 1960, Premier 
Khrushchev pronounced the Monroe 
Doctrine dead, but President Eisenhower 
responded by saying that the United 
States would not permit the establish- 
ment of a regime Cominated by inter- 
national communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

President Kennedy has in effect made 
it clear that “no military intervention 
by outside force” will be tolerated. What 
is still left unclear is the carrying out of 
the responsibility of the other American 
states under the Rio Pact of 1947 with 
respect to the disguised aggression, 
through Communist arms and techni- 
cians, like that which now enables Dr. 
Castro to impose an onerous and brutal 
tyranny on the Cuban people. Article 6 
of the Rio Pact provides as follows: 

ARTICLE 6 

if the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any American State should be 
affected by an aggression which is not an 
armed attack or by an extracontinental or 
intracontinental conflict, or by an other 
fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately in order to agree on 
the measures which might be taken in case 
of aggression to assist the victim of the ag- 
gression or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and se- 
curity of the Continent. 


Mr. President, this is not a new policy. 
President Eisenhower made it very clear, 
in July of 1960, when, in response to 
Khrushchev’s declaration that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was dead, he said that we 
would not permit the establishment of 
a regime dominated by international 
communism in the Western Hemisphere. 

Laying aside the cynicism of Premier 
Khrushchev, the man who ordered tanks 
to suppress, in the streets of Budapest, 
in blood, the efforts of the Hungarian 
people to establish their claim to free- 
dom, and notwithstanding the fact that 
even Premier Khrushchev does not al- 
lege that the United States is doing the 
same anywhere in Havana, or Cuba, we 
are not going to let any criminal act be 
equated with or be a justification for 
our policy. Our policy is entirely justi- 
fied by the Monroe Doctrine, which has 
been in effect now for almost a century 
and a half, and by the obligation of the 
Inter-American Treaty, the so-called 
Rio Pact of 1947. What is not often 
noted is that the Rio Pact is specific in 
pledging the United States to resist in- 
direct aggression if it threatens the 
security of any American nation. 

Also it should be made clear that the 
Alliance for Progress—our great Latin 
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American aid program—will materially 
help the Cuban people reconstruct their 
nation once it is free again. 

While we back the President, and do 
not know what will happen in reference 
to the present action in Cuba, we do 
know one thing: it is clear that the 
American people are sympathetic to the 
Cuban patriots, as was stated by the 
President, and look with admiration on 
their efforts on behalf of what the Cuban 
people are fighting for. We agree that 
they are trying to make Cuba free, and 
that Cuba is enslaved today by a dicta- 
torship which is bad for them, and 
which may, tomorrow, be absolutely 
catastrophic for the whole hemisphere. 
This may happen in Cuba, and the 
patriots of Cuba have demonstrated 
they feel keenly enough about this mat- 
ter to risk death, if need be, in order to 
free themselves from Dr. Castro and 
the dictatorship he represents. I point 
out that this is a matter of interest not 
only to us, under the Rio Pact, but to 
the other American States. The other 
American States have a tremendous in- 
terest at stake. If this kind of indirect 
aggression can take place in Cuba, then 
it can happen in any Latin American 
country, which jeopardizes the security 
of any one of them. 

Under article 6 of the Rio Pact, the 
American States have the right to call 
Cuba, which is a party to the Rio Pact, 
before them to make an accounting as 
to whether or not she threatens the 
peace of the whole Western Hemisphere. 
The President may not do it tomorrow, 
but we have a great opportunity to 
raise our voice in respect to the responsi- 
bility of the other American States, and 
point out that if they are not going to 
do it, they jecpardize their own security. 

We have to meet the issue. The way 
to do it is to have the American States 
fulfill their responsibility, as well as the 
United States. The other States cannot 
stand aside, and I do not believe they 
will. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
on the bill to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky 


Mr. COOPER. I associate myself with 
the statement of the Senator from New 
York. I think he has made a highly 
valuable contribution to the problem 
facing us. The President’s action is 
based not only on the Monroe Doctrine, 
but also on the Rio Pact. We hope that 
the other Latin American States will ful- 
fill their obligations under that treaty. 
Yet, if that should not occur, then the 
United States has its own responsibility. 
I think we have made clear that our 
position under the Monroe Doctrine is 
at stake. Our prestige and honor are 
also at stake. It is the responsibility of 
the President to fulfill this obligation. 
It is obligatory also for Congress to ful- 
fill its responsibility, and I think Con- 
gress will do it. It is obligatory on the 
people of the United States to support 
such action. We have reached a test as 
against the Soviet Union, and I do not 
think we can afford not to meet that 
test. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful that the 
Senator from Kentucky has associated 
himself with me. The role of the United 
States is clear. The Monroe Doctrine in- 
volves U.S. action. The Rio Pact 
involves inter-American action. I 
am deeply honored that so able an ex- 
pert in foreign policy as the Senator 
from Kentucky should be equally sensi- 
tive to these facts and should join with 
me in this presentation. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
— 1 minute from the time on the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR CAPEHART 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CapeHart] has the distinction of 
having served longer in the US. 
Senate than any other Senator in 
history from his State. It is a testi- 
mony to his popularity, but in turn that 
popularity derives not only from his 
competence as a legislator but also from 
his abiding courage and unflinching de- 
votion to sound American doctrine. I 
am glad this has been appreciated in 
large measure in his State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp an 
editorial from the South Bend Tribune 
entitled “‘Typical of Mr. CapreHart.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TypricaL oF Mr. CaPEHART 


With the great good sense that has dis- 
tinguished his service in the U.S. Senate 
over the last 16 years, Homer E. CAPEHART, 
senior Senator from Indiana, has announced 
that he will be a candidate for reelection in 
1962. 

We admire the Senator for making up his 
mind early. The admiration is increased 
by his forthright public announcement so 
far in advance of the election that he will 
seek a fourth term in the Senate. 

Senator CarprHart might have procrasti- 
nated, as some officeholders have been known 
to do in the hope of making it appear that 
they are yielding to a draft. 

Anybody who knows Homer Caprenarrt, 
however, knows very well that he is not cut 
out for such shilly-shallying. 

It was typical of the Senator in announc- 
ing his candidacy so early to say that he 
was doing so because “I think the people 
want to know.” 

Senator Caprnart attributes his political 
popularity to a variety of factors. He says 
“people always know where I stand on every 
issue and I try to serve all the people, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike.” He adds, 
“And I think I’ve pretty well represented the 
feelings of the Hoosiers of Indiana. I haven't 
been an extremist in any direction.” 

Most Hoosiers will not take issue with the 
Senator on any of those points which Mr. 
Caprenart feels qualifies him to seek reelec- 
tion. Even those who disagree with the 
political philosophy of Mr. Caprnarr must 
agree that he is not one to hide his views on 
issues of importance and certainly that he 
is not an extremist in the loosest use of 
the word. 

Senator Carenart currently enjoys the 
distinction of having served longer in the 
Senate than any other Senator from In- 
diana. This has made him the 4th-ranking 
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Republican in the upper House of Congress 
and the 14th in point of seniority of all 
Senators. 

Any fair appraisal of Senator CaPEHART 
would not classify him as a flashy Senator, 
put certainly as among the hardest working 
Senators and rate him extremely high as 
a Senator who enjoys the respect and con- 
fidence of his colleagues. These are price- 
less and hard-won assets that contribute 
enormously to the effectiveness of a US. 
Senator in the service of his State and 
Nation. 

It would be somewhat naive to suggest 
that Mr. CaprHart was not thinking of 
warding off a convention fight by announc- 
ing early. He possibly was, even though a 
contest doesn’t seem to be a probability at 
the moment. More likely, we suspect Mr. 
CaPEHART, aS @ politician, was thinking in 
terms of an additive that would contribute 
to solidifying his party. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
necessary for the call of the roll not be 
taken from the agreed upon limitation 
on time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes from the time 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 





NEED FOR REGIONAL AMERICAN 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this coming Saturday, April 22, a group 
of the Nation’s most distinguished au- 
thorities on cardiovascular problems 
and on cancer will be meeting with 
President John F. Kennedy for the 
White House Conference on Heart Dis- 
ease and Cancer. 

Last Friday and Saturday, the medi- 
cal authorities met at the famed Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to prepare 
recommendations. 

Prior to their meeting, I had sent to 
each of the 24 participants in the Con- 
ference a memorandum. It contained 
a few of my own suggestions for a coun- 
terattack against these two leading kill- 
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ing and crippling diseases in our coun- 
try. 

My essential recommendation calls for 
a “total war against disease.” This 
means sacrifice on the part of our Na- 
tion, just as in the case of conducting 
war against an enemy aggressor. 

FORTY-FIVE MILLION POSSIBLE VICTIMS 


Nothing less than total war will suffice 
against an enemy such as cancer, which 
if present rates continue, may kill no 
less than 45 million Americans now liv- 
ing. 

It is my hope that the 87th Congress 
will be recorded in history as “The 
Health Congress.” If it is, mankind will 
have far greater cause for thanksgiving 
over the health events of 1961-62 than 
over the news—however great—that 
man had orbited the planet. 

REGIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


The principal point in my program is 
a suggestion for authorization of new 
regional American Institutes of Health 
for research and training. These would 
be established at a few of the Nation’s 
leading universities. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would provide financial support, 
but, as in the case of present extramural 
grants, it would not exercise control, nor 
would it interfere in university adminis- 
tration of the centers. 

The initial basis for such regional 
institutes would be provided for by the 
establishment of two types of regional 
centers; for biomedical instrumentation 
and for rehabilitation. 

I believe that the University of Min- 
nesota would be an ideal location for 
the two pilot centers. But decision as 
to site would, of course, be vested en- 
tirely in the hands of scientists in ac- 
cordance with standard procedure for 
weighing project or institutional grants. 

It is my plan to offer an amendment 
to the 1962 fiscal year appropriation bill 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to inaugurate the pilot 
programs. 

PROPOSED ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Other points on the 10-point program 
include five major suggestions for 
strengthening international medical co- 
operation, These include the proposed 
establishment of a new post of Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The need for these various actions is 
documented by evidence which has been 
compiled during a two-year study con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of 
which I am privileged to be chairman. 
This Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organizations has 
been engaged in what is believed to be 
one of the most intensive collections of 
views ever gathered from international 
medical scientists. 

LATEST TWO SUBCOMMITTEE PUBLICATIONS 


Our study has drawn commendation 
from the medical profession in all parts 
of our Nation and the world. The latest 
of our publications is a set of two exhibit 
volumes; they contain helpful letters 
and suggestions from 18 winners of the 
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Nobel Prize, from 36 deans of American 
medical schools, and from many other 
distinguished authorities. 

The suggestions which I offer today 
are entirely my own, however. The 
subcommittee has formal jurisdiction 
for recommendations as regards issues 
of Federal organization and budgeting. 

By contrast, substantive health legis- 
lation and appropriations are the re- 
sponsibility of the Senate Committees on 
Labor and Public Welfare and on Ap- 
propriations. 

There, under the distinguished com- 
mittee and subcommittee chairman- 
ship of the Senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hit], dean of the Senate’s 
health work, medical legislation receives 
diligent and sympathetic attention. 

And so, I know that the suggestions 
which I am offering today will be most 
carefully considered. 

The 10-point program is designed to 
help mobilize the resources of our coun- 
try in an intensified war against major 
diseases. 

REAL ECONOMY—EFFECTIVE ATTACK AGAINST 

DISEASE 

In my judgment, nothing is costlier 
in a war than merely to conduct a hold- 
ing action, as we are now doing against 
disease, in large part. This is the most 
expensive way to fight disease—to take 
inadequate action which proves to be 
too little and too late in countless cases. 

The cost is infinitely higher if we try 
to cure disease after it has struck, than 
if we prevent it from striking in the first 
Place. Similarly, the costs to society 
are infinitely higher if we allow a sick 
human being to remain without real 
treatment or a disabled human being 
“to rust on the shelf,” rather than re- 
habilitate him or her. 

Earlier our committee has docuniented 
the overall amounts of health expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government—the 
first time this has ever been done in such 
detail by the executive or legislative 
branches. We did not, however, at- 
tempt to interpret whether the amounts 
now being invested in health are the 
right amounts; that is the responsibility 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

I, for one, believe that the investment 
which the Federal Government is now 
making is definitely insufficient to coun- 
terattack effectively against cancer, 
heart disease or other sickness—this 
year, next year or on a systematic, long- 
term basis. We are not providing the 
resources of which our society is capa- 
ble for the most advanced preventive 
medicine, curative medicine and restora- 
tive medicine. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
memorandum to the participants in the 
White House Conference on Heart Dis- 
ease and Cancer be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aprim 11, 1961. 
Memorandum from Senator Huperr H. 
HUMPHREY. 
To participants in White House Conference 
on Heart Disease and Cancer. 
Re 10-point program of individual sugges- 
tions submitted to Conference. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


I convey warmest greetings to the distin- 
guished authorities who are serving with the 
President’s Conference on Heart Disease and 
Cancer. 

The conference will, I know, serve as a 
milestone, not only in the history of the 
research effort by our Nation against these 
two leading killers, but literally, in the his- 
tory of the worldwide effort. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
submit to the Conference— 

(a) This introductory statement of back- 
ground; 

(b) Comments on the issue of national 
policy and Federal appropriations; and 

(c) A 10-point program of personal sug- 
gestions which I am submitting to the Con- 
gress and to the executive branch on pos- 
sible statutory and administrative actions. 

The suggestions are based on information 
gathered during a study over the past 2 
years by a subcommittee of which I am 
privileged to be chairman. 

However, this memorandum represents 
only my personal views; the subcommittee, 
itself, does not have jurisdiction for formal 
suggestions on substantive health legisla- 
tion or on appropriations. 

But as one Senator, I offer these individ- 
ual recommendations. The proposals are, 
in turn, only part of a larger list; bearing 
upon many diseases, other than heart dis- 
ease and cancer. 


B. THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE OF NATIONAL 
POLICY AND OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


A central issue is a new national policy 
and national willingness to carry out the 
policy with adequate men, money, and 
materiel. 

In my personal view, the need for in- 
creased appropriations should be faced 
head-on. 

President Kennedy has proven his eager- 
ness to strengthen the Nation’s health. His 
recommendations to the Congress are inspir- 
ing and practical. 

Now, it is Congress turn to evaluate addi- 
tional expert views, such as those to be 
presented by the White House Conference. 

So far as appropriations are concerned, I 
am confident that the expert subcommittees 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Appropriations—will, as hereto- 
fore, give diligent and sympathetic consid- 
eration to this issue. 


Executive branch request 


It is understood that the revised budget 
estimate for the 1962 fiscal year for the Na- 
tional Cancer and National Heart Institutes, 
respectively, now contemplates these alloca- 
tions: 

Over recent years, thanks, notably, to 
leadership by Senator Lister HILL, Congress- 
man JoHN Focarty and others, the appro- 
priations for medical research have in- 
creased. 

Senate Report 142 which I filed on March 
30, 1961, notes that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s total research effort—in the physical 
as well as in the life sciences—is increasing 
all along the line. The overwhelming share 
is still being spent for military-space age re- 
search. For example, rocketing a man to 
the moon may cost the United States $30 
billion in the next 15 years. But whether or 
not man gets to the Moon, there will remain 
here on Earth millions of our fellow citizens 
suffering, dying prematurely, losing loved 
ones because of these two killers—heart dis- 
ease and cancer. 

Senate Report 142 notes evidence that, 
from a fiscal standpoint alone, research pays 
dividends manifold to the Federal Treasury, 
e.g., by protecting the Nation's earning power 
which might otherwise be lost from the Fed- 
eral tax “base.” 
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Disease and disability (according to observ- 
ers quoted in the report), cost the Nation 
not less than $35 billion a year in fiscal 
terms. 

Why is it, I ask, that this Nation has 
enough money to suffer such vast losses 
to killing and crippling diseases, but accord- 
ing to some people, “does not have enough 
money” to fight back adequately against 
these diseases? 


The human budget 


The fact, moreover, is that neither Senate 
Report 142 nor any other fiscal-type account- 
ing can come to terms with America’s “hu- 
man budget.” As the report indicates, no 
dollar value can be set on the suffering of a 
child dying from leukemia, or of a family 
whose breadwinner has been struck by cor- 
onary thrombosis, or of any human being 
felled by avoidable disease and disability. 

As to how much should be spent, I should 
like to recall comments by Dr. Rashi Fein,' 
in a recent monumental study in a differ- 
ent field, mental health: 

“Our economy can afford to spend what- 
ever it desires to spend. What society can 
spend (and ultimately what society should 
spend) depends on the value system that 
society holds to. It is obvious that society 
can spend much more on mental illness (or 
on anything) than it presently is doing. 
Whether or not it chooses to do so is another 
question.” 

[Millions of dollars] 
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Our society should in my view choose to 
spend more against heart disease and cancer. 
Specifically, it can, in my view, afford to 
spend more on preventive medicine, cura- 
tive medicine, and restorative medicine. The 
Federal Government will be fulfilling its re- 
sponsibility by increasing its investment in 
our greatest resource—our people. Simul- 
taneously, the Federal Government should 
do everything possible to encourage and 
stimulate increased nongovernmental efforts, 
notably those sponsored by the two out- 
standing voluntary organization—the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society and the American Heart 
Association. 


C. SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Mobilize funds to apply knowledge 
already available: No authority needs to be 
reminded of the disappointing gap between 
(a) Knowledge of means to control cancer 
and heart disease; (b) actual application of 
such knowledge among the masses of po- 
tential beneficiaries. It is essential that 
this gap be narrowed to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

This requires adequate funds for all the 
units of the Public Health Service which are 
involved in training, demostrations, and 
health education of the public as well as 
the fullest cooperation of State and county 
authorities and nongovernmental sources 
and media. With Federal funds mobilized, 
we should be able to: (a) find the most mod- 
ern methods of overcoming those obstacles 
which prevent application of knowledge, (b) 
put these methods to work. 


1 Originally stated in monograph by Joint 
Commission Against Mental Illness, “Eco- 
nomics of Mental Illness,” 1958, p. 137, 
quoted in “Action for Mental Health.” 
Basic Books, 1961, p. 282. 
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2. Strengthen research on documentation 
control and communications: What has been 
characterized as the publications explosion 
must be faced resolutely. Clues of incal- 
culable value may be buried now within tens 
of thousands of present and past medical 
articles, monographs, published proceedings 
and books. A broader gaged effort must be 
made for the improved management of infor- 
mation in cancer and cardiovascular litera- 
ture throughout the world. Advanced meth- 
odology has long since been demonstrated in 
effective management of information on car- 
diovascular and cancer chemotherapy agents. 
Such advances must be followed up by a 
more coordinated program of Federal-private 
cooperation. 

This requires not only interagency coordi- 
nation (e.g., NIH, National Library of Medi- 
cine, National Science Foundation, etc.), but 
further use of the excellent resources and 
potentialities of the National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council. 

The program should include refinement of 
the most modern electronic and other meth- 
ods of indexing, abstracting, storage, re- 
trieval, dissemination, and utilization. The 
problem is international; researchers 
throughout the world should be enabled to 
obtain reliably and with a minimum of 
effort, the data they need and want—when 
they need it and want it, so as to increase 
their scientific efficiency. 

Through the Science Information Ex- 
change and other means, efforts should like- 
wise be made for improved management and 
utilization of unpublished information, in- 
cluding data on experiments which have 
failed and which may never be orally pre- 
sented or published. 

3. Organize the Federal agencies for in- 
creased international medical and related 
cooperation: Our subcommittee has shown 
the commendable growth of international 
interest and activity by Federal depart- 
ments. 

Yet, at present, the Federal Government 
is not organized in the most efficient way 
for coordinated, intra-agency and inter- 
agency international effort. 

That is why I have been pleased to recom- 
mend to the able Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Honorable Abraham 
Ribicoff—establishment of a new post of 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs. 

The new office would be the means for 
coordination of international medical as well 
as nonmedical efforts by all HEW compo- 
nents, e.g., the Office of Education, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, 
the Food and Drug Administration, etc. 

In medical affairs, the new office would 
cooperate closely with the Secretary’s Special 
Assistant for Health and Medical Activities 
and with the National Institutes of Health 
Office of International Research. The latter 
Office would continue to be a headquarters 
of U.S.-sponsored international cooperation 
in medical research. 

Simultaneously, because of the crucial role 
of nutrition and diet, there should in my 
judgment be established an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for International Affairs. 
From that post, there would be carried on 
close cooperation with the Food for Peace 
Administrator. 

4. Assure more adequate international 
travel funds and exchange support: There 
is no substitute for personal, on-the-scene 
communication between scientists. More 
adequate funds—in U.S. dollars and US.- 
owned foreign currencies—should be made 
available for attendance at international 
seminars, symposia and congresses and for 
exchange visits in U.S. and foreign labora- 
tories. Intraregional travels and exchange, 
within Europe, Asia, Africa, Latin America 
should be fostered by U.S. and foreign 
governments. 
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The green light should be given to Federal 
agencies to administer the program with a 
minimum of redtape and a maximum of 
flexibility. 

In particular, I personally believe (as I 
stated to Premier Khrushchev in Moscow 
on December 1, 1958), that every effort 
should be made to remove political, financial 
and other impediments to freer scientific 
exchanges between the Free World and the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

5. Strengthen international professional 
organizations: Intergovernmental and in- 
ternational professional organizations are the 
indispensable channels for strengthened col- 
laboration against cancer and heart disease. 
An application already approved by the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute for Federal support 
of a research counseling service by the 
International Union Against Cancer, should 
be favorably and finally acted upon. Later, 
if results warrant, as I believe they will, the 
International Counseling Service should be 
strengthened. 

The World Health Organization’s program 
for international cardiovascular cooperation 
should be strengthened. 

In our own hemisphere, the scientists of 
Latin America should be enabled through 
the Pan American Health Organization, as 
well as through private professional organi- 
zations, to make a fuller contribution to 
international heart and cancer research 
through expanded epidemiological and other 
studies. 

The fullest support by lay philanthropies 
and voluntary groups for international pro- 
fession societies should be encouraged by 
the United States and foreign governments. 

6. Study possibility of international medi- 
cal audiovisual exchange program: The Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service should be enabled by an amendment 
to the 1962 appropriations bill for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to appoint a consultative study group. It 
would explore the possibility of an inter- 
national medical audiovisual exchange pro- 
gram. The study would examine the 
possibility of strengthening the two-way 
exchange of the latest medical motion pic- 
tures (e.g., on heart surgery), film strips, 
slides, and exhibits. 

Simultaneously, the study group should 
explore the opportunities of improved cata- 
loging, distribution, etc., of medical audio- 
visuals within the United States—through 
@ more coordinated complex. 

To be represented on the consultative 
group—which would report to the Congress 
by early 1962—should be Federal agencies, 
the American Medical Association, the 
pharmaceutical industry, medical schools, 
institutes, and other leading sources. 

7. Encourage regional pilot centers for re- 
search in Europe and other areas: Through 
the World Health Organization, the US. 
Government should cncourage European and 
other areas to develop regional research 
centers. The successful experience in the 
physical sciences of CERN—for nuclear re- 
search—should be regarded as a prototype 
for comparable efforts in medical science 
which individual foreign countries might not 
otherwise be able to afford. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment should do its part to help foster 
one or more pilot centers which could serve 
on an experimental basis as a center of ex- 
cellence in heart disease or cancer, or special- 
ized phases thereof. Western Europe—long 
a fountainhead of scientific progress—would 
serve as a logical starting point, but ulti- 
mately, all areas of the world should have 
such centers for medical education and re- 
search. 

8. Strengthen development of biomedical 
instrumentation: The tremendous challenge 
for strengthening interdisciplinary advances 
in medical instrumentation should be met 
by a bold, long-range program of Federal 
intramural and extramural support. 
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Electronic instrumentation is a case in 
point—including analog and digital com- 
puters, in addition to a broad array of infra- 
red, ultrasonic and other devices, e.g., the 
cytoanalyzer. 

Already the Federal Government is spend- 
ing over $1% billion for research, develop- 
ment, testing, and evaluation of military 
space-age electronics, including micro- 
miniaturized telemetering devices. By com- 
parison, the U.S. Government has been 
spending a little over $1%4 million to support 
comparable medical electronic research and 
development. No systematic program exists 
to exploit for civilian medical science 
Defense-NASA-sponsored breakthroughs, al- 
though there have pveen numerous effective 
adaptations. 

For example, for purposes of intracardiac 
phonocardiography, NHI grantees adapted 
acoustic techniques which had been orig- 
inally developed by the U.S. Navy for under- 
sea warfare. 

Enlarged extramural support should in- 
clude authorization of funds to establish, 
at least on a pilot basis, regional biomed- 
ical instrumentation centers in the United 
States. 

9. Fund US. pilot projects in regional re- 
habilitation centers: The National Health 
Survey reports more than 3 million Amer- 
icans limited in activity by cardiovascular 
ailments (not to mention the millions of 
others afflicted with diseases of the heart and 
circulation who are less restricted in work). 
Two-hundred and sixteen thousand Ameri- 
cans are, the Survey estimates, limited by 
malignant neoplasms and another 216,000 
by benign and unspecified neoplasms. But 
these figures do not begin to tell the story 
of the challenges in rehabilitation research 
and demonstration. Accordingly, one of the 
many steps the Federal Government should 
take is to provide support for regional re- 
habilitation centers; these should become 
centers of excellence in restorative medicine. 
There, techniques could be developed 
whereby nurses and homemakers, among 
others, could be trained to help cope with 
the rising numbers of the aged and others, 
requiring rehabilitation service. 

10. Authorize regional American Institutes 
of Health: The conclusion of my recommen- 
dations to the Congress, to the executive 
branch, and to our Nation is this general, 
then, a specific point. 

This Nation should, in effect, declare war 
against disease. It should invite all other 
nations to do so. 

Mere continuation of the present level of 
effort is not good enough; mere lipservice 
to a larger effort will not eliminate a single 
virus or a blood clot or solve a single mys- 
tery of DNA and its code of life. 

Expanded action is necessary; reinforce- 
ments are necessary. 

Nothing less than total war will suffice 
against these killers. In cancer alone, we 
face an enemy which will, if present rates 
continue during our lifetime, kill 45 million 
Americans now living. 

To wage total war requires a willingness 
and eagerness to sacrifice. Fortunately, at 
least part of the Nation has long since 
eagerly committed itself to this conflict. 
Throughout the United States and the world 
are uncounted numbers of men and women 
who have dedicated their lives to research 
and to the healing of man. In our own 
country are physicians, members of allied 
professions and of paramedical groups, bicl- 
ogists, physicists, chemists, who give of 
themselves unstintingly to this cause. 

In addition, there are vast numbers of 
laymen who Selflessly devote countless hours 
to the battle. 

But a far greater national effort is neces- 
sary. In my judgment, the President of 
the United States might well say to the 
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American public—paraphrasing the mag- 
nificent remarks of his inaugural address: 

“Ask not alone what the healing arts 
can do for you; ask what you can do for 
the healing arts so as to enable them to 
serve our people, and through research to 
serve all mankind.” 

What we can do is assure to biological 
and medical science the resources which 
they need now, next year, 5 and 10 years 
from now, in a systematic program of 
growth and development. It means giving 
them our confidence as well. That in- 
cludes providing fullest support to basic 
research, assuring long-term institutional 
and career grants and avoidance of re- 
strictions on scientific freedom and curiosity. 

It means recruiting the cream of the Na- 
tion’s manpower and womanpower to the 
health sciences and assuring adequate ca- 
reer incentives. 

It is a paradox that apparently enough 
money is available to make possible reams 
of advertisements, recruiting scientists and 
engineers to serve military-space age pur- 
poses. But there isn’t a fraction of such 
funds available to recruit for the health 
sciences or to put the recruits to work in 
“the front lines” against disease and dis- 
ability. 

Fortunately, we Americans do have su- 
perb assets with which to launch an en- 
larged effort. We have a medical profes- 
sion second to none. Vigilantly guarding 
the Nation’s health is a great instrumen- 
tality with a noble tradition, the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Within PHS, we have in 
the National Institutes of Health an arm 
of service which enjoys the highest con- 
fidence of the biomedical world. We have 
other able Federal organizations as well. 
Throughout the States, counties, and cities 
are dedicated grassroots leaders in the 
health sciences. And no nation is more 
blessed with a wider array of skills—and 
in greater depth—in its universities, its 
colleges of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
veterinary science, its schools of nursing, its 
teaching hospitals, institutes and private 
laboratories. 

But hundreds of letters to this subcom- 
mittee confirm the financial plight of many 
of the public and private medical institu- 
tions, shortages of faculty and other person- 
nel, obsolescence and inadequacy of plant 
and equipment and other problems. 

So, we need to break through to a higher 
level of support for the health sciences. 

Will this be expensive? No, not if we 
really value human life as we say we do. 

The fact moreover is this, as was indi- 
cated briefly in the fiscal setting of Senate 
Report 142, the costliest approach to dis- 
ease is do too little and too late. To con- 
duct a mere holding operation against the 
ravages of disease does not make sense, 
particularly if it is possible not merely to 
hold, but to reduce, even eradicate, a given 
disease. Similarly, to fail to rehabilitate a 
disabled citizen is the costliest, most waste- 
ful approach (in addition to being the most 
callous). 

To hold appropriations to a given level 
simply because “they have risen recently” 
is mere arbitrariness; it is neither logical 
nor practical in view of the dynamic needs 
of preventive, curative and restorative medi- 
cine. 

If then, it may be agreed that a total war 
against disease should be inaugurated, how 
should it be manifest? 

My final suggestion is this: 

Independence of regional institues to be 
assured: Specifically, we need to launch an 
overall program for Regional Centers of Bio- 
medical Research at several of the Nation’s 
leading universities. Such centers should 
serve—in intra-mural research and retrain- 
ing—for their respective regions, as, in ef- 
fect, NIH now serves for the Nation. 
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The centers would, it should be clearly 
understood, continue to enjoy their prized 
independence, as at present. Freedom from 
outside control is, of course, indispensable 
to universities and to science. But, so far 
as goals are concerned, the centers would be 
in effect, Regional American Institutes of 
Health. 

The foundations could be laid by the 
Regional Instrumentation and Rehabilita- 
tion Centers, mentioned earlier. 

I cite the University of Minnesota as il- 
lustration of a great institution which, as 
I am sure, the scientific world would agree, 
could serve as one such center. 

Citizen-professional teamwork necessary: 
In the war against disease, teamwork will 
win; but a sense of urgency is essential. 
This is not a cold war; it is a hot war, in- 
volving all the agony of the battlefield. A 
half minute ago, some American died of 
heart disease; 2 minutes ago, someone died 
from cancer. The heat of enemy fire beats 
down constantly upon Americans and upon 
Russians, Chinese, Cubans, and everyone 
else throughout the world. We had all best 
be aiiies, for pain and death are our com- 
mon foes. 

The time has come to seize the offensive 
and to win—not skirmishes, but battles. 

As long as man lives, the war will con- 
tinue against disease and disability. We 
can, and should, strive to conquer those 
enemies which it may be within our power 
to reduce or wipe out in our time. 


D. REFERENCE TO SUBCOMMITTEE PUBLICATIONS 


The following is a list of handy references 
to the subcommittee’s publications which 
might be of interest to conferees. 

All 10 of the subcommittee’s committee 
prints to date contain references to heart 
disease and cancer. However, only the two 
prints with major references are included in 
the following list: 

“Cancer: A Worldwide Menace,” July 17, 
1959, Committee Print No. 5, entire contents. 

“Patterns of Incidence of Certain Diseases 
Throughout the World,” November 9, 1959, 
Committee Print No. 6, page 15, cancer; 
page 18, Heart Disease. 

Hearing, “The U.S. Government and the 
Future of International Medical Research”: 

Part I, page 4, Heart Disease; pages 61, 293, 
Cancer. 

Part II : 

Part III, page 821, Heart Disease; page 793, 
881, Cancer. 

Hearing: “Coordination of Activities of 
Federal Agencies in Biomedical Research,” 
pages 44, 210, Charts; pages 57, 230, Heart 
Disease; pages 62, 224, Cancer. 

S. Report 142: “Coordination of Federal 
Agencies’ Programs in Biomedical Research 
and in Other Scientific Areas,” part I: page 
90, Inflation and Research Costs; page 96, 
January 1961 budget request; page 100, Pro- 
jections of 1965-70 Research Expenditures; 
page 132, National Institutes of Health; 
page 236, DHEW Research Personnel; page 
305, January 1961 Public Health Service 
Statement on U.S. Health Objectives. 








ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I do not wish to 
speak on the pending bill, but to ask 
that a certain statement be printed in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield whatever 
time the Senator desires from the time 
for consideration of the bill itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one 
of the most vital matters confronting 
the security of our Nation and that of 
the free world is the threat posed by 
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continuing efforts to gain admission for 
Red China to the United Nations and 
diplomatic recognition by the United 
States. I have long felt deep concern 
over these efforts because were they to 
succeed, they would strike a severe and 
perhaps disastrous blow to the morale 
and determination of uncommitted and 
anti-Communist peoples and nations 
throughout the world. This is one of 
the reasons why I have, together with 
citizens from every facet of our national 
life, joined the Committee cf One Mil- 
lion in opposing such recognition of Red 
China. 


One of the most persistent arguments 
in favor of rewarding the Red Chinese 
aggressors with acceptance into the 
community of nations is the argument 
that Red China is so large and so poten- 
tially powerful that such recognition is 
a practical requirement. I have never 
believed that the magnitude of wrong- 
doing justifies the crime. 

One of the most concise, sound and 
persuasive arguments why such recogni- 
tion should not be accorded to Red 
China recently appeared in the authori- 
tative and widely read V.F.W. American 
Security Reporter, published monthly 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, under the direction of 
Mr. Ted C. Connell of Killeen, Tex., na- 
tional commander-in-chief of the V.F.W. 
The lead article of the February issue, 
by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, USMC, re- 
tired, director of national security and 
foreign affairs of the V.F.W., is entitled 
“England, Red China, and the U.N.” 
In this article General Hittle discusses 
some very pertinent background factors 
relating to England’s Far Eastern in- 
terests which in turn could provide 
motivation for the recent statement of 
England’s Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Home, advocating the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. because such action, 
he said, is required by the facts of in- 
ternational life. 

Those who refuse to accept such a 
thesis as that set forth by Lord Home 
will be encouraged by the analysis in 
General Hittle’s article in the V.F.W. 
publication as to the fallacy of the Brit- 
ish position. This article deserves the 
thoughtful attention of every citizen. It 
is another example of the constructive 
manner in which the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars are demonstrating their lead- 
ership in helping keep our Nation alert 
and strong. 

I hope that all Members of the Senate 
will give the article their thoughtful at- 
tention. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article from the V.F.W. American 
Security Reporter be printed at this point 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENGLAND, RED CHINA, AND THE U.N. 

(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, USMC (retired) ) 

When Britain’s Foreign Secretary, the Earl 
of Home, recently stated that the facts of 
international life require the entry of Red 
China into the United Nations, a disruptive 
factor was injected into British-United 
States relations. Supporters of a policy of 
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resolute Opposition to communism were en- 
couraged by the quick reaction of the Ken- 
nedy administration. On the day following 
Lord Home’s blunt advocacy of Communist 
China’s admission to the U.N. a spokesman 
for the U.S. Department of State expressed 
official exception to the British view. 

While Great Britain historically has fol- 
lowed a relatively soft line toward Chinese 
communism, this latest support of Red 
China’s admittance raises an interesting 
question as to its timing. Obviously, more 
than just admission of Red China to the 
U.N. is involved. 

Perhaps one of the leading facts of inter- 
national life which inspired Lord Home's 
statement to the House of Commons con- 
cerns Hong Kong and the fact that England’s 
lease to the new territories portion of that 
fabulously wealthly crown colony is ap- 
proaching the time when Red China will be 
talking about terminating the lease and 
England will be seeking renewal. The 99- 
year lease by which England holds this por- 
tion of the colony was obtained from China 
in 1898. Thus the lease has 36 years to run. 
This is a very short time in terms of national 
policy and the tremendous British capital 
investments which continue to be made in 
Hong Kong. Consequently, the British atti- 
tude may be described as “be kind to the 
landlord.” Unfortunately, the landlord in 
this instance is a bandit nation intent on the 
ultimate destruction of the tenant. 

United States—and much of the free 
world’s—opposition to Red China’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations is not based 
upon so-called facts of life, but rather upon 
demonstrative and haunting facts of death— 
death of religious tolerance and dignity of 
the individual in China; death of peace in 
the Asian world; death of the independence 
of Tibet; death of thousands of U.S. soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen in resisting Red 
China’s aggression in Korea; death and tor- 
ture of U.S. citizens in Red China’s prisons; 
and death—wherever Red Chinese influence 
exists—of man’s hope for international mo- 
rality and peace. 

The case against Red China’s recognition 
by the United States and admission to the 
United Nations is based upon a very simple, 
but inescapable principle: Evil, immorality, 
and tyranny are not legitimized by being 
king sized. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and for other 
employers engaged in commerce or in 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call for the regular order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
believe that under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement last evening I have the 
right to the floor so that I may complete 
presentation of my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I correct in 
stating that the Senator from Arizona 
had used the 30 minutes allotted on his 
amendment, but that additional time 
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will be granted as the result of an 


understanding last evening? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The time is allowed 
py Senators who control the time on the 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much addi- 
tional time does the Senator from Ari- 
zona wish? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The understand- 
ing with the majority leader last evening 
was that the Senator from Arizona 
would be allowed at least 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe we can 
start with at least 10 minutes, and then 
perhaps grant a little more. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Knowing the gen- 
erosity of my friend from Minnesota, a 
little more could mean much more, and 
I assure him that I do not need a great 
deal more time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for any consideration that he will 
give. I yield 10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr.GOLDWATER. Must the 10 min- 
utes come out of any controlled time, 
since the majority leader allowed the 
time to me last evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time must 
come from the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the time must 
come from the time allowed on the bill 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How much time 
remains on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
bill the proponents have 78 minutes re- 
maining and the opponents have 66 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
who were not present yesterday evening 
may know to what my amendment per- 
tains, I shall give the explanation that 
I gave last night because I see some of 
my friends present who have industrial 
troubles in their States from foreign 
competition. 

The committee bill contains a pro- 
vision authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor, when he has reason to believe 
that foreign competition has resulted or 
may result in unemployment in the 
United States, to make an investigation 
of the matter, and if he determines that 
such unemployment has resulted or may 
result, to report his findings to the 
President and Congress. 

Merely to make such findings and to 
report them to the President is not a 
guarantee of action. The Tariff Com- 
mission is today charged with the re- 
sponsibility of performing this same type 
of investigation, including hearing in- 
terested and affected parties, and mak- 
ing a recommendation to the President. 
bra ee usually stops at that 
point. 
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My amendment is substantially the 
same as the committee bill up to that 
point, but it then goes further. It 
provides that the Secretary of Labor 
shall report his findings and recom- 
mendations to the President, and then 
the President may by proclamation make 
effective the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tions, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
will then carry through on the necessary 
quotas, tariffs, et cetera, to bring about 
the desired result. 

I believe the committee bill makes an 
approach to the problem, but it is a very 
weak approach that would not bring re- 
lief to the affected areas. I am thinking 
particularly of the dilemma in which the 
textile industry in this country finds it- 
self today. Three hundred thousand 
workers in that industry are out of work 
as a result of foreign competition. I 
wish to repeat to my friends, as I re- 
minded them before, that one out of 
eight persons employed in industry in 
this country is employed in textiles or re- 
lated industries. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 10 seconds? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Arizona for offering his 
amendment. As the Senator knows, 
under the leadership of the able Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the Senator from New Hampshire served 
and is serving on a special committee 
dealing with the textile situation. 

During the last two Congresses we 
have been fighting desperately to save 
our textile jobs. We have run up against 
a blank wall. I believe that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona is 
needed. It offers affirmative relief to 
the hard-pressed textile industry. I 
recall that only a few days ago in this 
Chamber Senator after Senator rose 
and spoke eloquently and pointedly 
about the textile problem. 

I earnestly hope that the Senator from 
Arizona will obtain a rollcall vote on 
his amendment. I shall support him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I certainly ap- 
preciate the offer of help from the 
Senator from New Hampshire. He 
knows full well the impact of foreign 
products on the textile industry of this 
country. It is not only in the textile 
field that we find this difficulty. We are 
finding it also with respect to automo- 
biles, steel, and many of our basic in- 
dustries where we never believed a few 
years ago that the foreign markets 
would ever compete with American in- 
dustry. Yet as we continue in Congress 
and in the different administrations— 
and I am not putting the blame on any 
one administration—in effect to tinker 
with the natural operation of our eco- 
nomic system, we will be faced with 
more and more necessity for legislating 
to protect our industries. As we un- 
naturally raise wages, we unnaturally 
raise costs. One result is increased 
prices. As we bring about increased 
prices, we open the door wider and wider 
to foreign competition. 

I might call the attention of Sen- 
ators to an action that was taken re- 
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cently which will affect the textile in- 
dustry. Surplus cotton is being sold in 
foreign markets at eight and a half 
cents below the domestic market price. 
It was 6 cents last year. This will add 
to the difficulties the textile industry is 
experiencing. 

Mr. President, American labor is not 
blind to all of this. I am surprised that 
the labor movement has not more openly 
insisted on an amendment such as I am 
offering, which has some real meaning 
to it. Perhaps if someone else offered it, 
it might be better received. However, I 
believe that statements by labor leaders 
indicate they know of the problem and 
are anxious to have something done 
about it. 

For instance, Mr. Arnold Beichman, 
editor of the Electrical Union World, 
published by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, in a state- 
ment published in the Industrial Bulle- 
tin of the New York State Department 
of Labor has this to say: 


American labor has put the world’s free 
trade unions on notice that international 
trade competition based on low wages must 
be controlled. 


This statement comes from one of the 
leaders of labor in an industry which is 
being drastically affected by foreign 
competition, namely, the electrical and 
electronic industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article written by Mr. Arnold Beich- 
man be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Industrial Bulletin, 
December 1960] 
LABOR CONCERNED OVER IMPORTS FROM 
Aproap—U.S. Lasor OFFICIALS SEEK FAIR 
STANDARDS FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


(By Arnold Beichman) 


American labor has put the world’s free 
trade unions on notice that international 
trade competition based on low wages must 
be controlled. If not, a spirit of economic 
isolationism, in the form of high tariffs and 
import quotas, may gain support in the 
United States with the aim of banning from 
our domestic market goods which today 
threaten the jobs of millions of American 
workers, including thousands in New York 
State. 

This message was presented by American 
labor spokesmen at a recent meeting of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which include the labor organiza- 
tions of Europe, Australia, Asia, Africa, and 
North and South America. 

Since World War II, foreign labor leaders 
were told by Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers, American labo1 
has supported freer international trade as 
one way of strengthening the free world. 

“But we must understand,” he said, “that 
good will and noble sentiments are an inade- 
quate answer to a worker losing his job be- 
cause another worker is making the same 
product with the same tools, but getting half 
the wage of the American worker. 

“Pressure is building up in America which 
will lead to economic isolationism and be a 
blow to the free world. If we don’t solve 
this problem, it will not be possible to tell 
the American worker much longer, ‘You 
can’t protect yourself.’ Economic isolation- 
ism may become necessary as a matter of 
survival and that would fragmentize the 
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free world’s economy, and the free world 
can’t survive that way.” 

The UAW leader pointed out that the same 
technology is being used by industrial coun- 
tries throughout the world in manufactur- 
ing the same products. For example, an 
auto plant in Germany making the Volks- 
wagen uses the same tools, machinery and 
techniques used by a General Motors or 
Chrysler parts plant in New York State. 

“If the foreign worker getting one-tenth 
of the American worker's wages,” said Mr. 
Reuther, “were using an undeveloped, primi- 
tive technology, the wage differential 
wouldn’t be serious. But the technology 
today is identical in France, Germany, Italy, 
Britain, Japan, or Canada. The technology 
is universal but the wages are different, yet 
they are all competing for the same market.” 

This situation is particularly notable in 
the transistor radio industry, where the 
American worker's wages and benefits are 
anywhere from 3 to 10 times greater 
than the wages of workers in Japan, where 
also more than 120 million pieces of flat- 
Ware are produced to compete with similar 
American-made products. (New York State 
has several communities whose economy de- 
pends upon the production of these items.) 
The AFL-CIO official pointed out that merely 
raising tariff walls wouldn’t change the 
situation very much because if a 10-percent 
penalty were imposed, for example, on im- 
ported transistor sets, wages in the export- 
ing country would be cut 10 percent. 

“Nobody can win a negative contest,” he 
said, “based on who can depress wages the 
most.” 

The first step which foreign industry must 
take—and particularly in Japan—is “to meet 
its basic social obligation to its workers,” 
namely to raise wages so as to reduce the 
incredible disparity between Japanese and 
American wage levels. If foreign industrial- 
ists refuse to raise wages, only then would 
high tariff penalties be placed on exports. 

“We know that as a practical matter,’ 
said Mr. Reuther, “we can’t equalize wages 
in all areas of the world, but we can mini- 
mize the differential so that we can live 
with them.” 

This conflict threatens to grow more acute 
as more and more countries, former colonies 
of European nations, win their independence 
and begin to industrialize. Each of these 
countries must obtain foreign aid, in the 
form of financial and technical loans and 
support, for survival in the 20th cen- 
tury. Their products must find foreign out- 
lets in order to establish credits to purchase 
essential materials to be used in expanding 
manufactures. 

Labor leaders from foreign countries argue 
that wages in their countries will remain 
low, as compared to wages in the United 
States, so long as industrialized countries 
pay low prices for imports of primary com- 
modities—tin, copper, copra, sisal, coffee, tea, 
for example—which for some countries in 
Asia represent their major hard-currency 
earner. If countries like Britain, the United 
States or Germany, which import these pri- 
mary commodities, would pay higher prices 
for them, it would make wage increases 
possible, they argue. 

There is another wage depressant, said an 
Indian labor official. That is the necessity 
for underdeveloped countries to devote a 
higher proportion of their gross national 
output to reinvestment. Whereas in al- 
ready industrialized countries like the 
United States, a large part of gross national 
product can go to paying high wages, in 
those countries just beginning to industrial- 
ize and under internal pressure to achieve 
industrialization in a few years, raising 
wages to US. levels would mean retardation 
of industrialization. 

A Swedish labor leader pointed to the 
illogicality of ladling out huge amounts of 
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financial aid to underdeveloped countries to 
industrialize and then when they begin to 
manufacture exports for world markets to 
establish trade restrictions blocking their 
entry into these markets. 

This is the debate which world labor is 
now engaged in and it resembles the old 
problem of the immovable object meeting 
the irresistible force. The ICFTU has 
undertaken to establish a formula for inter- 
national fair labor standards for inclusion 
in some kind of an international agreement. 

The first ICFTU suggestion is that the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO) together examine the 
question of fair labor standards, a highly 
technical, complicated matter. 

As an example of how complicated a mat- 
ter comparison of labor costs between dif- 
ference countries can be, it is necessary to 
take account of output per man-hour in 
order to show labor costs per unit produced. 
International comparisons of productivity 
are, however, rare and are indeed difficult 
to undertake. However, with the increas- 
ing use of similar technology by similar in- 
dustries {in different countries, man-hour 
productivity measurement in the future will 
be somewhat simpler than before. 

ICFTU economists have proposed these 
criteria for determining fair labor standards 
on an international level: 

(a) Average labor costs would be deter- 
mined for the manufacture of a given ex- 
port by producers in a foreign country. If 
one manufacturer fell below this industry 
average, he would not be allowed to export 
to the United States pending investigation 
as to why his labor costs were lower than his 
competitors. 

(b) The relationship of wages in a coun- 
try’s exporting industry to wages in the 
country as a whole, and of wages in the im- 
porting country’s industry to wages in the 
country as a whole. For example, if wages 
in the cotton textile industry of an export- 
ing country were 30 percent below average 
labor costs of manufacturing industries in 
that same country, but average labor costs 
in the cotton textile industry of the import- 
ing country were only 10 percent below the 
average of labor costs of manufacturing in- 
dustries in the importing country, wages in 
the cotton textile industry of the exporting 
country would be considered substandard 
and action taken accordingly. 

(c) The third criterion applies to the situ- 
ation where average unit labor costs in pro- 
ducing an export item are far below those 
prevailing in similar production sectors in 
the importing country. This criterion would 
take productivity into account by relating 
total average hourly labor costs to man- 
hours to produce a single unit basing itself 
not on money wages but real wages based on 
national consumption patterns. 

However, the ICFTU agrees that unions 
in importing countries should press govern- 
ments to adopt policies looking to expansion 
of gross national income, maintenance of 
high levels of demand, assistance to de- 
pressed areas, compensation and retraining 
for displaced workers before seeking adop- 
tion of protectionist measures. 

The ICFTU also holds that unions in ex- 
porting countries should urge their govern- 
ments to raise living standards of workers, 
thus broadening the domestic market, and 
to preserve and extend trade union rights so 
as to insure that a booming export trade is 
not merely the result of excessively low 
wage rates. In this connection, another cri- 
terion for determining whether an export- 
ing country is pursuing fair standards is 
how free are workers to organize, to conduct 
strikes, and generally to make themselves 
felt in the development of national econom- 
ic policies. Obviously, a country where 
workers lack genuine freedom of association 
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and free trade unions, might very weil en- 
joy an unfair market advantage over coun- 
tries respecting such democratic rights. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Mr. Jacob Potofsky has certainly been 
a leader in the garment industry of this 
country. He is responsible for higher 
standards of work in that industry. He 
says: 

The apparel industry of the United States, 
for example, is threatened by a mounting 
tide of low labor cost imports from the 
Orient. 


He says, also: 

We do not view the international fair 
labor standards program as a method of 
dealing with the complex and pressing prob- 
lems of market disruption and industrial dis- 
location resulting from the recent increase 
in international competition based on low 
labor costs. If the reciprocal trade program 
is to be preserved, more immediate and com- 
prehensive action will have to be taken to 
meet these problems. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article by Mr. Potof- 
sky be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From Industrial Bulletin, December 1960] 
STATEMENT OF JACOB S. PoTorsxKy ! 


The effort to achieve fair labor standards 
on an international level is a natural out- 
growth of the traditional opposition of the 
labor movement to competition based on 
the exploitation of labor. We strongly sup- 
port this effort as a long-range approach 
to assuring workers everywhere of a just 
share of their national product and of full 
participation in the fruits of industrial 
progress. 

We do not view the international fair 
labor standards program as a method of 
dealing with the complex and pressing prob- 
lems of market disruption and industrial 
dislocation resulting from the recent in- 
crease in international competition based 
on low labor costs. If the reciprocal trade 
program is to be preserved, more immediate 
and comprehensive action will have to be 
taken to meet these problems. 

The apparel industry of the United States, 
for example, is threatened by a mounting 
tide of low labor cost imports from the 
Orient. 

To forestall the destructive political, eco- 
nomic and social consequences of an inten- 
sification of unfair competition in the in- 
dustry, prompt action is required, preferably 
on a multilateral basis, to safeguard historic 
levels of apparel production. At the same 
time, underdeveloped nations seeking to ex- 
pand their garment industries to meet the 
apparel needs of their people should receive 
the necessary economic and technical assist- 
ance, 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the president of the United Hat, Cap 
& Millinery Workers Union, Mr. Alex 
Rose, who is also the head of the Liberal 
Party in New York State, has recognized 
this growing problem. I shall not read 
from Mr. Rose’s remarks, but I ask 
unanimous consent that his entire ar- 





1 Jacob S. Potofsky has been president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica for nearly 15 years and has been 
concerned with the problem of men’s cloth- 
ing competition from Asia. He is a vice 
president of the AFL-CIO executive council. 
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ticle, also published in the Industrial 
Bulletin of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor be printed in the REecorp 
at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From Industrial Bulletin, December 1960] 


STATEMENT OF ALEX ROSE, PRESIDENT OF HAT 
WorKERS UNION, AFL-CIO, AND HEAD oF 
LIBERAL Party, NEw YorRK STATE 


The doctrine of free trade, like that of 
laissez faire upon which it is based, dies 
hard. Sooner or later, though, our policy- 
makers must recognize that we no longer 
live in a laissez-faire world, that the con- 
cept of the free market is as outdated as 
mercantilism. 

No matter where hats are manufactured— 
in Italy, France, or the United States— 
workers must use the same machinery, must 
get their raw materials from the same 
sources. The one constant, crucial variable 
is wages. Today, no nation can expect to 
keep its work force going and its economy 
thriving by paying sweatshop wages. As the 
world of nations emerges from colonialism, 
competition becomes flercer and fiercer; Ja- 
pan is now bitterly moaning over the pres- 
sure from India, and India moans over the 
pressure from Hong Kong and Pakistan. Be- 
fore long, the newly independent nations of 
Africa, armed with their Singer sewing ma- 
chines, and paying even less wages, will be 
striving to sell men’s suits, caps, and dresses 
to the American market. 

Let us imagine for the moment that the 
free trade doctrine were extended to the out- 
ermost limits of logic and that all textile 
and apparel tariffs were eliminated. Ac- 
cording to the figures of Howard Piquet, in 
“Aid, Trade, and the Tariff,” this would 
sacrifice the jobs of some 200,000 American 
workers. But India, with a population of 
more than 400 million people and a work 
force of between 130 and 150 million would 
gain nothing by this drastic expedient, nor 
would any of the other newly emerging 
powers; the only ones to profit would be for- 
eign sweatshop owners and operators. 

If we were to rely solely upon the slow, 
natural evolution of free trade, the under- 
developed nations would have to wait some 
three centuries before their economies 
reached the point long since reached by 
Western Europe and the United States. In 
terms of simple humanity, in face of the 
Communist economic drive, the free world 
cannot, dare not permit them to wait so 
long. 

Not trade, but substantial and sustained 
doses of aid are needed and needed now. 

With technologies of the highest order, 
Western Europe and Japan can no longer 
justify low wages by citing the need to indus- 
trialize. Here are some 400 million potential 
customers for refrigerators, automobiles, tele- 
vision sets—and even hats. Our prime task 
is to increase their earning power. To that 
end, we should be lowering our tariffs where 
and when European manufacturers raise 
wages. We might well adopt the Federal 
Government’s technique in 1936, when it 
stipulated, via the Walsh-Healey Act, that 
contractors and suppliers wishing to do busi- 
ness with the Government must pay a set 
minimum wage—40 cents an hour, at a 
time when the prevailing industry wage fell 
between 20 and 25 cents an hour. 

This will not and need not happen over- 
night. Back in 1953, for example, Puerto 
Rico’s minimum wage for our industry was 
22 cents an hour; today it has climbed 
to 75 cents an hour. We might apply the 
Same “escalator” scale to European and 
Japanese manufacturers seeking business 
with the United States: They could set 
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up two basic minimum wage standards— 
one paid to those workers producing for the 
American market, the second to those who 
produce for other markets. Our high stand- 
ards could serve as an incentive, spurring 
Europe and Japan to raise themselves in the 
same “bootstrap” fashion as did Puerto Rico. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not believe there is much more that I 
can say on this subject. It is proposed 
artificially to raise wages and raise costs 
and raise prices. Certainly by this time 
we should be able to recognize the fact 
that there are evils which can come from 
all this. We have the possible evil of un- 
employment. Secretary of Labor Mitch- 
ell made his report in 1960 to the ef- 
fect that the passage of the last 
minimum wage increase did have an ef- 
fect upon unemployment. He indicated 
that it would have been a greater effect 
had we not been in a rising point in our 
economy. We have the possible danger 
of inflation. I say possible because I 
will not say positively that it would 
happen. However, when we increase 
costs, the chances of increased inflation 
are always present. Then of course 
there is the constant and growing threat 
from foreign markets. We should ade- 
quately protect ourselves against that 
threat by including in the language of 
the bill a stronger statement than is 
contained in section 3(e) of the pro- 
posed act. 

I have offered my amendment, which 
goes a step further, by requiring the 
Secretary of Labor to transmit his find- 
ings of investigations and his recom- 
mendations to the President; then I 
provide that the President may by proc- 
lamation make effective the Secretary’s 
recommendations, and so forth. There 
is a safety feature included, in case peo- 
ple are worried about the effect of the 
amendment upon reciprocal trade agree- 
ments or other agreements with foreign 
countries relative to trade. In other 
words, we give the President the power 
to do it or not to do it. He may do it. 
However, when he does make up his 
mind, then his recommendation shall 
be carried through by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

I hope that the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] will accept the 
amendment, to avoid the necessity of a 
yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask for 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 1 more 
minute to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know my col- 
leagues have appointments later in the 
day and this evening, and would like to 
get away early. I have an appointment 
also, and I would like to get away. 
Therefore I will not delay any longer in 
my explanation of the amendment. I 
do not see the Senator from Michigan 
on the floor. I would like to know what 
his disposition is with respect to the 
amendment before I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has discussed 
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the amendment with the acting majority 
leader. The Senator from Michigan is 
not in favor of the amendment and 
urges it be not adopted. Prior to any 
vote on the amendment I shall make a 
brief statement in behalf of the Senator 
from Michigan and myself and the ma- 
jority of the committee, in support of 
the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time is required 
to make a brief statement on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 20 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which has been discussed 
in considerable detail by the Senator 
from Arizona should not be adopted. 
There is a provision in the committee 
bill which would accomplish the same 
purposes that the amendment is de- 
signed to accomplish. I call attention 
to the bill under section 4, subsection 
“e,” which reads as follows: 

(e) Whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that in any industry under this 
Act the competition of foreign producers 
in United States markets or in markets 
abroad, or both, has resulted or is likely to 
result, in increased unemployment in the 
United States, he shall undertake an in- 
vestigation to gain full information with 
respect to the matter. If he determines such 
increased unemployment has in fact re- 
sulted, or is in fact likely to result, from 
such competition, he shall make a full and 
complete report of his findings and determi- 
nations to the President and to the Con- 
gress: Provided, That he may also include 
in such report information on the increased 
employment resulting from additional ex- 
ports in any industry under this Act as he 
may determine to be pertinent to such re- 
port. 


This amendment is far different from 
the language I have just read. It is 
vastly different from any of the other 
proposals relating to quotas and tariffs. 
The committee bill simply authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to study the employ- 
ment effects of the import and export 
trade in industries covered by the act 
and to report such studies to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona would change the tariff proce- 
dures and shift the whole philosophy of 
the Trade Agreements Act. It would 
not only expand the Secretary’s respon- 
sibility so as to include recommenda- 
tions with respect to excluding articles 
from entry into the United States or ad- 
mitting them subject to specific terms 
and conditions and import duties, but 
would require investigations and find- 
ings of labor conditions particularly in 
terms of our own laws and standards. 
It would require public hearings, provide 
for import duties and import quotas, 
provide for Presidential proclamation, 
prescribe the duties of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and customs officers, and 
duplicate, alter, and confuse existing 
tariff procedures. 

I might add that there now are proce- 
dures known as the peril point and 
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escape clause. The US. Tariff Com- 
mission exists. There are ways and 
means of at least bringing these eco- 
nomic injustices to the attention of the 
appropriate authority established by 
Congress, namely, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which, in turn, may report to the 
President, and the President, under 
existing law, may take remedial action 
without violating the existing trade 
agreements. 

This is not a proposal which should 
be adopted on the Senate floor. It re- 
quires careful committee consideration 
by committees other than the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. For ex- 
ample, it requires the very careful con- 
sideration of the Committee on Finance, 
which has jurisdiction of tariff matters. 
The amendment relates to powers exer- 
cised by the President and by other agen- 
cies in the executive branch. 

Speaking in behalf of the majority of 
the committee which handled the bill, 
it is requested that the amendment not 
be adopted. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield me 
2 minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
much sympathy with the tone, spirit, 
and objective of the amendment. How- 
ever, I quite agree with the Senator from 
Minnesota that what is being presented 
is a brandnew proposal which might 
be rather cumbersome and might tend to 
defeat the very objective which we are 
seeking to accomplish. 

I am much aggrieved by the fact that 
these comments have been made about 
the amendment, because I would not 
want to see the objective which the Sen- 
ator from Arizona seeks to accomplish 
weakened by any vote which might be 
taken on the amendment. I repeat: I 
am much in sympathy with what the 
Senator from Arizona seeks to accom- 
plish. 

This is a brandnew procedure. It is 
true that there are already the pro- 
cedures of the peril point and escape 
clause; but I remind the Senator from 
Minnesota that in many instances those 
procedures, too, have been so cumber- 
some and protracted that sometimes do- 
mestic industries have been allowed to 
die before any relief was afforded. 

However, I fear that what is being 
suggested in this particular amendment 
will not help at all in that direction. 
I hope that the Senator from Arizona 
will, at the proper time, renew his pro- 
posal in another form, possibly in an- 
other bill, which could be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and that he 
will not seek action on the proposal to- 
day on the floor of the Senate. It would 
be regrettable if the amendment were 
defeated by, say, a vote of 60 to 30, be- 
cause, as I have said many times before, 
if the New Frontier offers any challenge 
at all, it is the challenge of imports and 
exports and their effect on American 
industry. We must begin to consider 
this problem realistically and judiciously. 
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I fear that it will not be possible to ac- 
complish such an objective on the floor 
of the Senate this morning through the 
medium of this amendment. I hope the 
Senator from Arizona will see fit to 
withdraw it, or at least to withdraw his 
request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield time 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
make a clarification; then I shall yield 
time to the Senator from New York. I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island has done much effective 
work in the area of foreign trade de- 
velopment and the solving of the prob- 
lem of imports with respect to domestic 
industry. I do not want him to think 
for a moment that I am fully satisfied 
with the procedures available under ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I find myself in 
considerable sympathy with some of the 
objectives which the Senator from Ari- 
zona seeks. I read his amendment very 
carefully. I also compliment the Sena- 
tor from Arizona upon his discussion 
relating to the amendment. However, 
it is my considered view that this mat- 
ter requires very careful attention. I 
think there is considerable sympathy for 
the objective which the Senator seeks. 
I myself was hopeful that it would not 
be necessary to follow the procedure of 
a yea-and-nay vote, to be frank, because 
it seems to me that the floor of the Sen- 
ate is not an appropriate place to leg- 
islate on a question which has not yet 
been fully considered in committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield on this 
item. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not deaf 
to the arguments that the floor of the 
Senate may perhaps not be the appro- 
priate place to solve this problem, but 
I suggest that the bill itself raises the 
question. So long as section 3, which 
amends section 4 of the act, remains in 
the bill, then my argument is: Let us 
make it effective, because either we 
must have effective language to accom- 
plish the purpose, or we will admit that 
we are fooling the people of the coun- 
try. My amendment would merely add 
a little language to the language al- 
ready contained in the bill, in order to 
give it some meaning. My reason for 
proposing the amendment here, instead 
of trying to do it through another 
avenue, is that the act will increase the 
cost of goods in this country. I do not 
think we can argue successfully that it 
will not. Therefore, the President should 
be given more power and the Secretary 
of the Treasury should be given more 
power to alleviate the troubles which the 
bill is bound to cause. 

If the language is completely stricken 
from the bill, then we shall be back 
where we are now, which is before the 
Tariff Commission. I have gone through 
8 years of beating my brains against a 
brick wall. I recall one proposal upon 
which they acted. It was in the field 
of lead and zinc. 
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As the Senator from Rhode Island 
points out, business after business in 
this country is folding up because of 
foreign competition. Either we mean 
what we say or infer in the amendment, 
or we do not. I do not like to be privy 
to any action which will fool the 
American worker or the American pub- 
lic. That is why I offered the amend- 
ment at this point. 

I believe there are other measures re- 
lating to this subject which are before 
committees. I think three or four bills 
have been proposed. One introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc], who has long been 
interested in this subject, will be given 
very thorough and devoted study. His 
bill is directed toward accomplishing the 
same purpose. 

The committee majority recognized 
that something should be done to alle- 
viate the situation, so I have merely 
offered an amendment which will put 
some teeth into the language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I find 
myself very much in the position in 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island finds himself. He and I 
have discussed this general subject many 
times on the floor of the Senate. He is 
a@ sponsor, with me, of proposed legisla- 
tion which seeks to attack the problem 
with which we are faced. 

Under this bill, appeals would be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Labor, who 
could, if he chooses, call upon the Tariff 
Commission for relevant trade and in- 
ternational economic data. In much 
the same manner as under the escape 
clause—section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act—the Secretary would then 
make an investigation and recommend 
to the President what action should be 
taken in those cases in which he finds 
that, because of the wage-cost differen- 
tial, some measure of tariff, quota, or 
tariff-quota relief is warranted. 

Mr. President, I have been impressed 
with the able presentation of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. The 
language of his amendment closely ap- 
proximates the language of a bill (S. 
675) which I introduced and which the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land cosponsored with a number of other 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Beaty], the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corton], the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Busu], the junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut {Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provuty], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 

I do not believe that the present ma- 
chinery is adequate to deal with the 
problem of heavy increases in certain 
types of low-wage-produced imports. It 
is not. However, there are many ramifi- 
cations on both sides of the pending 
amendment. 

I think it should be passed at the ap- 
propriate time, but not included in this 
manner in a wages-and-hours bill. 
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There is a historic precedent in this 
case. When the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was first passed by the other body, 
an amendment similar to the present 
Goldwater amendment was ruled not 
germane. The ruling stated that this 
is actually tariff or revenue legislation 
and should be considered as such. I 
am afraid that there is too much sub- 
stance to this argument for us in the 
Senate to vote today to adopt an amend- 
ment on which there have been no hear- 
ings or Senate committee consideration 
and which is certain to be stricken in 
conference. 

If it is stricken in conference, then, I 
fear we shall be jeopardizing the fate of 
moderate trade proposals of this nature 
which can and should receive serious 
congressional consideration on their own 
merits. 

I share the fear, which the Senator 
from Rhode Island expressed, about a 
resounding vote against this amendment. 
Let me say here that it is with the ut- 
most reluctance that I shall have to vote 
against the amendment. 

Probably there is no one, unless it is 
the Senator from Rhode Island, who has 
said more on this floor than I have said 
about the need to do something in this 
area. I am much concerned that our 
action here today will be interpreted in 
many quarters, and perhaps by the new 
administration—which is not too friend- 
ly toward this approach; neither was the 
preceding administration—as meaning 
that on its merits the Senate is opposed 
to taking action of this kind. 

If the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona or an amendment close 
to it were before the Senate as a sep- 
arate and independent bill, I believe it 
would be voted for by a majority of the 
Senate. 

However, many of us who have a deep 
inter 2st in this field will be compelled to 
vote against this measure, as an amend- 
ment to the minimum wage bill. I hope 
the Senator from Arizona, who has done 
so much on the amendment and has 
made so fine a presentation in regard to 
it, will feel that it is not essential to 
press for a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The position the 
Senator from New York takes in regard 
to the amendment is precisely the posi- 
tion I take in regard to this matter. 
I repeat that I am in sympathy with 
the objective of the amendment and 
what is sought to be accomplished in 
that connection. But the amendment 
would give overall authority to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. We know that inter- 
national trade is a little more complex 
than that, and many other considera- 
tions must be taken into account. 

So I believe that many of us who ap- 
prove of its objective will have to vote 
against this amendment, although I 
shall do so with reluctance. 

Therefore, I hope the Senator from 
Arizona will withdraw the amendment 
until later, when I believe the amend- 
ment will be much; much more accept- 
able and successful. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I can 
appreciate and understand the argu- 
ments which have been presented by the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ator from New York. I know they are 
completely sincere and are dedicated to 
defending the textile industry. But I 
learned from long and bitter experience, 
never to vote today against something 
in which I believe, on the promise that I 
shall have a chance to vote for it to- 
morrow. I remember when the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FuLsricHtT] offered 
an amendment to a tax bill; and the 
leadership on this side of the aisle, in- 
cluding the Senator from California, 
said: 

Do not tie that amendment to this bill; it 
will come in later, and should be handled 
separately. 


But if we had waited for that to hap- 
pen, we would never have had a chance 
to handle it separately. 

Mr. President, let us not kid ourselves. 
We shall have whiskers reaching to the 
floor before we have another chance to 
vote on this affirmative proposition. Sol 
shall not only vote for the amendment, I 
shall speak in favor of it and fight for 
its adoption. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me ask whether 
the Senator from New Hampshire will 
admit that if there is a vote of 60 to 30 
on the amendment, that will not be a 
true reflection of the feeling of the Sen- 
ate on this particular proposition. 

Mr. COTTON. Iam not prepared to 
admit that there will be a vote of 60 to 30 
on the amendment. I believe there are 
many Members of the Senate who are 
willing to vote for the amendment. I 
would be greatly surprised if they did 
not. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. So let 
us wait and see who is correct as to the 
vote. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
way to prevent overwhelming disap- 
proval of the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] is, on a yea-and-nay vote, 
for Senators to cast an overwhelming 
vote in favor of the amendment. That 
is the way to demonstrate, clearly and 
unmistakably, the position of the Senate. 

Next year the Congress will sit in 
judgment on reciprocal trade legislation. 
I have supported reciprocal trade legis- 
lation, and I intend to support it again. 
But reciprocal trade is a two-way street. 
It ought to be mutually profitable to the 
nations participating in the program. It 
ought not to help one while hurting the 
other. Over the last 8 years, I have sat 
in innumerable sessions in which the 
executive branch of the Government has 
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been represented; all of them were called 
for the single purpose of trying to give 
assistance to American manufacturers 
and American industry and American 
agriculture endeavoring to compete in 
their historic fashion in the markets of 
free nations abroad. But all too often 
our free friends abroad have seen fit to 
impose restrictions and delays upon 
American manufacturers and American 
industry and American agriculture, and 
have frustrated and sometimes prevented 
our fellow Americans from enjoying their 
historic place in the foreign market, 
which they enjoyed over the years. 

Here, today, is an opportunity for the 
Senate to demonstrate that it does not 
favor that sort of thing. Here today the 
Senate can clearly indicate that good 
trade relations work both ways. Today 
we have an opportunity—although per- 
haps not entirely clothed with all the 
legislative and parliamentary niceties 
which some would like to see adorn it; 
the Senator from Arizona gives us now 
an opportunity to assert that we believe 
American industry and American labor 
ought to be treated fairly and squarely. 
We ought not to apologize for being 
Americans. Werepresent America. The 
way to demonstrate that is for Senators 
to vote overwhelmingly in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona. 
I congratulate him, and I hope the Sen- 
ate will approve the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of the time available to those who are in 
opposition to the amendment. All time 
available to the other side has been used, 
I believe. 

Let me ask whether time is now avail- 
able for a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute remains. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, we are 
willing to stipulate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well, Mr. 
President. In that event, I yield back 
the remainder of the time available to 
this side; and I now suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
this question, have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
all remaining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have been requested by the chairman of 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON], and one of the members 
of the committee, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLotTrT], to state, for the bene- 
fit of the Senate, that they are unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BarTLETT], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHurcH] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBEerTson] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. ROBERTSON] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] is 
absent because of the death of his 
brother. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LoTT] is detained on official committee 
business, and on this vote is paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[No. 32] 
YEAS—39 
Beall Dirksen McClellan 
Bennett Dworshak Miller 
Blakley Eastland Mundt 
Boggs Ellender Prouty 
Bridges Ervin Randolph 
Bush Goldwater Russell 
Butler Gruening Schoeppel 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Capehart Holland Stennis 
Carlson Hruska Talmadge 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Thurmond 
Cotton Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Curtis Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—55 
Aiken Hickey Morse 
Bible Hill Morton 
Burdick Humphrey Moss 
Byrd, Va Jackson Muskie 
Cannon Javits Neuberger 
Carroll Johnston Pastore 
Case, N.J Keating Pell 
Chavez Kefauver Proxmire 
Clark Kerr Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Dodd Long, Mo. Smathers 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Engle Magnuson Sparkman 
Fong Mansfield Symington 
Fulbright McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Gore McGee Yarborough 
Hart McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hartke Metcalf 
Hayden Monroney 
NOT VOTING—6 
Allott Bartlett Robertson 
Anderson Church Wiley 


So Mr. GOLDWATER’s amendment was 


rejected. 





Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I 
move to lay thatmotion on the table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments “4-13-61—C,” 
which are at the desk, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments may 
be printed in the Recorp without being 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp are as follows: 

On page 14, strike out lines 5 to 25, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’ 
means: 

“(1) any enterprise which operates retail 
or service establishments in two or more 
States; 

(2) any enterprise which is engaged in 
the business of construction or reconstruc- 
tion, or both, and which engages in such 
business in two or more States;”. 

On page 15, line 9, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a colon. 

On page 15, strike out lines 10 to 17, 
inclusive. 

On page 18, line 18, strike out “(3), or 
(5)”’ and insert in lieu thereof “or (3)”. 

On page 18, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“or (6)”’. 

On page 24, line 19, strike out “(1), (2), 
or (5)”’ and insert in lieu thereof “(1) or 
(2)”. 

On page 29, line 24, strike out “3(s) (2)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “3(s)(1)”. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss my proposed amendment 
very briefly. Because of the limited 
time, I ask the Members of the Senate 
to permit me to complete this brief 
statement, and then I shall be glad to 
yield for any questions or discussion for 
which there is time. 

This amendment is similar to one 
which I offered last year and which 
received the support of 48 Members of 
the Senate. I am somewhat surprised 
at the vigor of the attack on this amend- 
ment since I announced my intention 
to offer it again when the minimum 
wage bill came before the Senate this 
year. The amendment is a simple one 
and is concerned solely with the extent 
to which we shall increase the coverage 
of the act. It will have no effect what- 
ever on the proposal to increase the 
minimum wage rate to $1.25 per hour. 

My amendment defines an enterprise 
engaged in commerce, whose employees 
would be made subject to the act, as 
one operating establishments in two or 
more States. This same test, rather 
than the dollar volume of their business, 
is applied to laundries, gasoline service 
stations, and construction companies. 
The amendment would make no other 
changes in the committee bill. All the 
hardship or special interest exemptions 
which have been written in by the com- 
mittee would stand as they have been 
written in. 

As Senators know, the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act regulates the wages 
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and the hours of work of employees 
“engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce.” “Com- 
merce’”’ is defined as “trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States 
or between any State and any place 
outside thereof.” The committee bill 
before us would throw this time-honored 
constitutional limitation on Federal 
power in the ashcan. 

The committee bill, both last year and 
this year, introduces a new concept of 
interstate commerce into the act and 
represents a significant expansion of 
Federal regulation of local business ac- 
tivity. The new bill proposes to apply 
the act not only to employees engaged 
in commerce, but to employees of a new 
animal called “an enterprise engaged in 
commerce.” This was defined last year 
to mean, among other things, a retail or 
service enterprise having total sales in 
excess of $1 million. 

I count this definition as one of the 
great non sequiturs which has come to 
my attention in the course of my public 
service. If commerce means trade be- 
tween the States, a business may or may 
not be engaged in commerce, regardless 
of its gross volume of sales. 

I turned to the committee report of 
last year in an effort to determine the 
reason which led the committee to 
adopt this definition in order to bring 
retail and service establishments under 
the act. I found a perfectly simple ex- 
planation with which I had great sym- 
pathy. The committee report stated: 

The underlying rationale for excluding re- 
tail trade from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act rests on the concept that retailing is 
purely local in nature. This belief is con- 
trary to the structure of present-day retail 
trade in the United States and is based on a 
nostalgia for the simple agrarian economy 
of our early days as a nation, when the 
general store was a social center as well as a 
place to purchase goods. Retailing is now 
dominated by giant chains with outlets 
spread throughout the 50 States. 


I felt that it was perfectly proper 
therefore to extend the coverage of the 
act to those giant chains which the 
committee rightly observed are now dom- 
inating retail business. ‘They are not 
local in character. They are interstate, 
and they are, I felt, the proper subject 
of Federal regulation. I therefore pro- 
posed an amendment which would have 
defined an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce, whose employees were subject to 
the act, not as one doing a million dol- 
lars of business solely, but as one which 
operates establishments in two or more 
States. This would have covered the in- 
terstate chains, which appeared to con- 
cern the committee, without extending 
regulation to purely local business. 

I was encouraged in this approach by 
the fact that it was similar to the one 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives, in whose collective wisdom I per- 
haps have more confidence than do some 
of my colleagues who have not served 
there. I was also encouraged in this ap- 
proach because the controversy over any 
extension of coverage made me believe 
that unless some such formula were 
adopted by the Senate in lieu of that in 
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the committee bill, no bill would be en- 
acted. For this prediction, I claim some 
gift of prophecy. 

The committee bill this year has a 
similar provision, with some changes 
which I will discuss in a few moments, 
but the justification in the committee re- 
port now seems to be that the employees 
of retail and service establishments have 
been engaged all along in interstate 
commerce as defined by the act, and 
would have been subject to its wage and 
hour provisions except for the specific 
exemption of employees of retail and 
service establishments. 

If this argument of the committee is 
valid, then its proposed amendments to 
existing law are unnecessarily compli- 
cated. If the local grocery clerk is al- 
ready engaged in interstate commerce, 
as it is defined in the present act, then 
all that would be necessary to make him 
subject to the act would be to repeal the 
present exemption of employees of retail 
or service establishments, and the new 
creature of the committee, the “enter- 
prise engaged in commerce,” is un- 
necessary. 

The fact is that the employee of the 
local independent grocer has not been 
regarded as being engaged in interstate 
commerce as that term is now defined in 
this act. It is for this reason that they 
have, first, extended coverage to the 
employees of an “enterprise engaged in 
commerce”; and, second, defined that 
term to mean a retail store. Under the 
committee bill the “interstate commerce” 
in which an employee is engaged still 
means the same thing, but the “inter- 
state commerce” in which an enter- 
prise—the business he works for—is en- 
gaged means something different. The 
proponents have gone all around the 
barn to change the definition of in- 
terstate commerce. I do not believe 
that this is a pure accident of drafting. 
I think it is intentional. 

The committee can take the view of 
Humpty-Dumpty in ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” that “when I use a word, it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither 
more nor less’’, but the original sponsors 
of this act did not agree. 

I do not believe that anyone will 
challenge the liberality of the views of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who, 
when he submitted his message to Con- 
gress proposing the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, recognized that interstate 
commerce had a substantive meaning. 
Discussing the proposed act at that time 
he said: 

Although a goodly portion of the goods of 
American industry move in interstate com- 
merce and will be covered by the legislation 
which we recommend, there are many purely 
local pursuits and services which no Federal 
legislation can effectively cover. No State 
is justified in sitting idly by and expecting 
the Federal Government to meet State re- 
sponsibility for those labor conditions with 
which the State may effectively deal with- 
out fear of unneighborly competition from 
sister States. 


His principal spokesman in the Sen- 
ate and sponsor of the original bill was 
the then Senator Hugo Black, now 
Justice Black, who is certainly no re- 
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actionary or conservative. Senator 


Hugo Black stated: 

Businesses of a purely local type which 
serve a particular local community, and 
which do not send their products into the 
streams of interstate commerce, can be 
better regulated by the laws of the com- 
munities and of the States in which the 
business units operate. 


The House committee, which was 
certainly no reactionary committee, 
agreed. In its report on the bill it as- 
sured the House that— 

The bill carefully excludes from its scope 
business in the several States that is of a 
purely local nature. It applies only to the 
industrial and business activities of the Na- 
tion insofar as they utilize the channels of 
interstate commerce, or seriously and sub- 
stantially burden or harass such commerce. 
It leaves to State and local communities 
their own responsibilities concerning those 
local service and other business trades that 
do not substantially influence the stream 
of interstate commerce. 


Those men were liberals. Perhaps 
they would not be welcome today in 
the liberal marching society, but those 
were their words, and this was the genesis 
of the act which wiped out the sweat- 
shops. 

I point out that the dollar test would 
now make interstate commerce a fluctu- 
ating item from year to year. A store 
or an enterprise that does a business of 
$1 million and 1 in the year 1961 would 
be declared to be in interstate com- 
merce. If that store should do $999,999 
of business the following year, it would 
be removed from interstate commerce. 
Thus we have the clear Humpty-Dump- 
ty definition that we are expected to act 
upon to change what has been the his- 
toric concept of how far the long arm of 
Government powers can reach. 

The proponents of the bill have argued 
that my criticism of the new definition 
of interstate commerce is no longer jus- 
tified, because it has been changed in 
the committee bill this year. Let me 
discuss these changes. An enterprise 
engaged in commerce is now defined as 
an enterprise which has one or more re- 
tail or service establishments. If the 
annual gross volume of sales is not less 
than $1 million—a semantic absurdity 
which I wiil not discuss further—and if 
such enterprise purchases or receives 
goods for resale that have moved across 
a State line which amount in total an- 
nual volume to $250,000. The committee 
report makes clear that the dollar 
amount is only a device to continue a 
more limited exemption than the gen- 
eral one now applicable to retail and 
service establishments. 

The basis of classifying a business as 
being in interstate commerce is clearly 
indicated to be: If what a man sells or 
uses has moved in interstate commerce, 
he is engaged in interstate commerce. 

I submit that the end result of this 
argument is to say: “Interstate com- 
merce means ‘the production, distribu- 
tion, or sale of goods or services.’ It 
simply means ‘commerce,’ nothing more, 
nothing less. The regulation of all busi- 
ness is the prerogative of the Federal 
Government.” I am not prepared to 
substitute the dollar sign for the consti- 
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tutional limitation on Federal power. I 
agree with Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
that— 

The interpenetrations of modern society 
have not wiped out State lines. It is not for 
us to make inroads upon our Federal system 
either by indifference to its maintenance or 
excessive regard for the unifying forces of 
modern technology. Scholastic reasoning 
may prove that no activity is isolated within 
the boundaries of a single State, but that 
cannot justify absorption of the legislative 
power by the United States over every activ- 
ity. 


An effort has been made on the floor 
and in the committee report to prove 
that the provisions of the McNamara bill 
are constitutional. Let me try to make 
my position clear. I apologize to the 
lawyers in the Senate if I sometimes use 
the term “constitutional” with the care- 
lessness of the layman. I have no expert 
knowledge of past cases in which the 
Court has discussed the commerce clause. 
I do not know whether, if the bill in its 
present form were enacted into law, the 
Court would hold it to be in excess of 
Congress’ power to legislate. However, I 
do not believe that the proper test of 
what Senators should do today is 
whether the Supreme Court will let us 
get away with it.” This is not justified 
by the oath we took to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We, too, 
are the judges of whether the power that 
we exercise is within the constitutional 
limits of the powers of Congress to regu- 
late commerce between the several 
States. 

I think that the framers of the Con- 
stitution attempted to make a division 
between those matters which are more 
appropriately the concern of the Na- 
tional Legislature and those which are 
more appropriately the concern of the 
State legislatures. I think the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was drawn in this 
spirit. I have voted in the past for 
measures which some of my colleagues 
in the Senate nave felt stretched the 
bounds of Federal authority, and I will 
probably do so again, but whatever our 
judgments on a particular measure, I 
believe that there are limits to that 
which it is appropriate or necessary for 
the Federal Government to regulate. 

There has been considerable talk 
about the number of additional people 
which would be covered by the commit- 
tee bill. I fail to see that the fact that 
they are covered is a positive good or an 
end in itself. Coverage buys no gro- 
ceries. I assume we are trying to raise 
the level of wages. Today there are ef- 
fective minimum wage laws giving at 
least a dollar an hour to employees of 
retail stores in Alaska, California, Con- 
necticut, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont, and Washington. A 
few days ago the Senator from Michigan 
placed in the record a table showing 39 
large retail firms which would not be 
covered under my amendment. 

Senators will recall the table of 
horrors. It showed the horrible exam- 
ples of the giant stores which would 
escape wage-hour legislation if my 
vicious amendment were adopted. Well, 
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Mr. President, we did a little research, 
and found that 18 of these horrible 
examples, which do more than 60 per- 
cent of the total volume of business of 
the 39 firms listed, are companies which 
do business in States which already have 
at least a $1 minimum wage for retail 
employees. 

Everyone knows that the States which 
have these laws started out parallel with 
the Federal Government. These pro- 
gressive States, determined upon im- 
proving conditions, have consistently 
followed increases in the Federal mini- 
mum. I have no doubt that they will do 
so again. 

Of the 4 million additional per- 
sons covered by the bill, the commit- 
tee now acknowledges that only 728,000 
are paid less than $1 an hour. In the 
retail trade, the committee bill would 
extend the coverage of the act to 583,000 
employees who now receive less than $1 
an hour. The Labor Department ad- 
vises me that my amendment would ex- 
tend coverage of the act of 400,000 of the 
583,000 employees who now receive, ac- 
cording to the committee, less than $1 an 
hour. We are talking, therefore, about 
183,000 people who would be affected by 
this drastic revolutionary change in our 
histcric concept of interstate commerce. 

Even for employees in retail stores who 
are not covered by State minimum wage 
laws, we are not making a decision as to 
whether to raise their wages, but only 
whether to raise them immediately. The 
ultimate effect of the increase in the 
minimum wage is to raise all wages. 
This is one fact on which the proponents 
and opponents of the bill appear to be in 
complete agreement. An increase in the 
wages paid by Safeway or Sears, Roebuck 
or Montgomery Ward does increase the 
level of wages paid by an independent 
grocer in the same town. The question 
is solely whether this should be done 
directly by Federal intervention or indi- 
rectly as a result of Federal regulation 
of those who are actually engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

The escalation of the wage over the 
years to the present wage of a dollar an 
hour proves that the Wage and Hour 
Act has raised the wages not only of the 
24 million people who were covered by 
the act, but also of other wage earners. 
By looking at the wage scales throughout 
the country we see that the raise in 
wages has gone through all of our Na- 
tion’s business. 

If we extend the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to those employees 
in the retail and service industries who 
work in enterprises operating establish- 
ments in more than one State, we will 
ultimately accomplish the same thing as 
would the committee bill, and we will do 
so without the necessity of asserting that 
every business activity is the proper 
province of Federal regulation. 

On the other hand, what risks do we 
run by resorting to a Humpty-Dumpty 
definition of interstate commerce, by 
junking any rational view of its meaning, 
by asserting that the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate business is 
unlimited? In an effort to legislate di- 
rectly in behalf of less than 183,000 peo- 
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ple, I believe we seriously jeopardize 
increasing the minimum wage to $1.25 
for the 24 million people now covered. 

The House bill provides for an increase 
to $1.15. I believe the chances of the 
Senate conferees to maintain the $1.25 
rate in the final bill will be infinitely 
better if the provisions for new coverage 
accord with our traditional concepts of 
the limit of Federal power. 

If the Senate again persists in the 
committee bill, as it did last year, I am 
convinced it will put in jeopardy the 
whole proposed legislation. Members of 
the House, who are in a leading position, 
tell me that there would be little diffi- 
culty in coming to an agreement on a 
compromise, such as my amendment 
presents. 

I therefore suggest to Senators that 
the Monroney amendment is not only 
more sound constitutionally, but is also 
a practical recognition of the situation 
which we confront with the House. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Am I correct in conclud- 
ing that the Senator favors increasing 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour for 
all who are covered under the present 
law? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct— 
the 24 million now covered. 

Mr. GORE. He also favors, does he 
not, increasing the coverage to some 
considerable extent beyond what it 
presently is? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is absolutely 
correct. I have voted against other 
amendments which would provide for 
total exemptions in the retail trade, 
while my amendment covers retail em- 
ployees in interstate businesses, that is, 
if in an enterprise which operates in two 
or more States. 

Mr. GORE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator favors increas- 
ing the minimum wage from $1 an hour 
to $1.25 an hour for all persons who 
are presently covered by the minimum 
wage law plus approximately 3 million 
additional people. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the ap- 
proximate figure. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator feels that if 
the bill goes to the full extent now pro- 
posed by the committee bill, it may 
jeopardize the opportunity of obtain- 
ing in conference the increase to $1.25 
an hour for all those who are presently 
covered plus those whom the Senator is 
willing to bring under coverage? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is absolutely 
correct. Furthermore, the Senator 
knows the rules of the conference. If 
we go to conference from the Senate 
with the committee definitions, includ- 
ing the dollar test only on interstate 
commerce, meeting the highest provi- 
sions, there will be no room for com- 
promise, because there will be no lan- 
guage in between which can be adjusted. 
Either the Senate must prevail in its 
definition, or the House must prevail. 
Our experience last year should be a 
warning for those who want to see the 
minimum wage raised to $1.25 and we 
should try to provide some language on 
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which the House will agree. I have 
talked to enough Members of the House 
to realize that my position will afford 
a greater opportunity, by far, to get 
legislation, instead of taking futile 
action in the Senate on this definition. 

Mr. GORE. I earnestly favor increas- 
ing the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 
an hour in the steps proposed in the 
committee bill. I favor some increase 
in coverage, wherever it appears practi- 
cal and justified; but I must say that I 
am impressed with the argument which 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma makes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comment, because we at- 
tempt to cover every person who we 
feel can be covered under the traditional 
concept of interstate commerce. No- 
body in that category is left out. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. McNAMARA 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator 
from Michigan will permit me to yield 
on my own time to the Senator from 
Ohio, I should like to yield next to the 
Senator from Michigan on his time, be- 
cause I have very little time left. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senator’s amendment em- 
bodies the same scale of wages that is 
contained in the committee bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Exactly; there is 
no change in the wages whatsoever. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
contemplates a preservation of the his- 
toric and constitutional proposition that 
the Federal Government shall deal only 
in interstate commerce, and allow the 
States to determine for themselves what 
shall be done in intrastate commerce. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. It is not proposed by the 
amendment to wipe out State lines with 
a dollar sign. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the opinion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma concern- 
ing the position which interstate com- 
merce will occupy if the committee’s 
version of the bill is adopted, and all 
commerce comes to rest and no longer 
is in transit, and becomes subject to 
Federal control and not State control? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the present defi- 
nition is approved today by the Senate, 
it will be a short step to control over 
the man who mows a lawn, using a lawn- 
mower made in Detroit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Every working per- 
son in the country—the bookmaker, the 
candlestick maker, the shoemaker—will 
be covered and will be subject to Fed- 
eral legislation unless he is specifically 
exempted under the provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They may be specif- 
ically exempted for the time being. But 
the definition wipes out State lines and 
substitutes a dollar sign, so any succeed- 
ing Congress can fluctuate the dollar fig- 
ure up or down, so that a man who does 
not do a million-dollar volume may be 
covered a year later. The bill was in- 
troduced with the figure of $500,000 a 
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year and then raised to $1 million. It 
can undulate like a wave. Furthermore, 
coverage can vary from year to year in 
the case of any business, depending on 
whether the volume of business exceeds 
or goes below $1 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee bill, 
by using the dollar criterion alone in 
defining interstate commerce, makes it a 
simple matter to reduce the dollar fig- 
ures in a few years, thus furthering fed- 
eralizing control. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Was that in the 
committee report? I did not see that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; that is my own 
statement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
Senator’s statement, because any cover- 
age will be within the reach of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare or 
the Department of Labor or the Senate 
and House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am in accord with 
the Senator’s views. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator tell me how the bookmaker 
is covered? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If he grosses a 
million dollars a year in his business, 
and receives $250,000 worth of tips from 
out of the State, he might be considered 
to be under the commerce clause. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This is a facetious 
remark, but the fact is that everybody 
is covered unless exempt; when the ex- 
emption is possible, the strong are ex- 
empt, and the weak are shackled. 

Oh; the Senator is talking about the 
bookmakers at the racetrack. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bookmaker; 
not the bookkeeper. The bookkeeper 
will be covered; and all the businesses 
will be, no matter how legal, if their 
books show $1 million a year in gross 
volume. They may not make a net 
profit, but if they make a $1 million a 
year gross, they will be covered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not speak with 
vanity, but when I spoke of bookmakers, 
my mind did not descend to the race- 
track. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield 
2 minutes to me for a short colloquy? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan the time he may require. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I think the Sena- 
tor’s proposal is the novel approach 
rather than the standard approach. To 
support that statement, I may say that 
I do not think the Senator can cite one 
law under which his two-State proposal 
for coverage would be upheld. I do not 
think he can cite one court decision 
which is based on the coverage which 
he proposes in his language. 

The language of the committee bill 
has been accepted by the courts and the 
National Labor Relations Board with re- 
spect to the dollar limitation. I do not 
think there is any question about the 
constitutionality of the committee lan- 
guage. We think there are decisions to 
justify our position, and we are glad to 
let the language rest as it is in our bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The committee’s 
theory could not have been tested, be- 
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cause the retail trade has been exempt 
by specific provision of the law up to 
now. There cannot be any test to say 
that this is constitutional. The Sena- 
tor can borrow from the Wagner Act 
and say that something was held by 
the court to affect interstate commerce. 
One court case held that a man who 
washed windows on a bank building in 
New York came under the act because 
the bank was engaged in interstate 
commerce. We get some strange birds, 
but I do not presume to know what the 
court will do. I say that we have no 
right to say we will do it if the court 
will let us get away with it. That is not 
the test I think we should apply. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am talking about 
employees in the retail trade, wholly 
covered by Federal law and NLRB regu- 
lations. Those in the retail trade are 
covered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But that is be- 
cause they affect interstate commerce. 
For example, goods which are moving by 
truck or by rail are often stopped by 
picket lines. We provided that under 
$500,000, they were exempt but that did 
not purport to be a definition of inter- 
state commerce. The Senator knows, as 
well as I know, that there has never been 
a court case that passed on Federal regu- 
lation of purely interstate retail trade, 
because we have always had the good 
judgment and policy not to attempt to 
include them under the act. There will 
be a great case, some day, involving this 
question. I do not know what the 
Supreme Court will rule. But I know 
that under the Constitution, I am 
charged with voting only for laws which 
I believe conform to the Constitution 
and do not do violence to it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am sure the 
Senator from Oklahoma is conscious that 
all of us take that position. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Of course; and 
each of us must make his own interpre- 
tation of his duty and his responsibility. 
Certainly I cannot quarrel with a Sen- 
ator whose judgment is different from 
mine. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We have had able 
lawyers pass on this constitutional ques- 
tion; and we do not know of any case in 
which it has been held that a two-State 
standard must be used. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. MONRONEY, I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend. As I have said, I 
am not a lawyer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan is 
technically correct, because the present 
definition of retail businesses which are 
excluded does not refer merely to two- 
State businesses, but states that if a 
majority of the business is done wholly 
within a State and if the minority is 
done as between the State of residence 
and other States—not only two, but 
many—the business is exempt, whereas 
unless the majority of the business is 
done within the State lines, the business 
is included under the coverage. 
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So my distinguished friend, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, is completely mis- 
taken when he says this concept has 
not applied under present law or under 
present interpretations by the court. 

The only point on which the Senator 
from Michigan is technically correct is 
that in the prior law there has been 
no such confining of the question to 
a two-State basis, as is proposed by this 
amendment. The prior law has dis- 
tinguished between the State of location 
and other States in general; and it 
would be completely incorrect to say 
that the matter of location and the 
matter of the amount of business done 
within the particular State have not 
been taken into consideration under 
present law and under the interpreta- 
tions of it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
shall leave the record as it is, in this 
manner: I am completely wrong, but I 
am technically correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
cannot conceive that a court would have 
much trouble in finding that a business 
that operates in 40, 45, or 50 States is 
engaged in interstate commerce. But I 
would have very great doubt that the 
average court would find that a purely 
retail business which chooses to operate 
in only one State is itself engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Oklahoma wish 
to have more time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Ohio wishes to have 
some time, I shall be glad to have time 
on the bill yielded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio 4 min- 
utes on the bill, in order to permit the 
colloquy to be continued. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 4 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma because it contemplates 
preserving for the people of the United 
States the historic principle that the 
Congress can deal only with interstate 
matters, not with intrastate matters. 

I have set forth six reasons for my 
support of the amendment. They are 
as follows: 

First. The State legislatures know bet- 
ter than the Congress what minimum 
wage bills dealing with commerce within 
the States are in the best interest of the 
separate States. 

Second. The bill now about to be 
passed is the mere beginning of a com- 
plete federalization by way of control of 
the wages and working conditions that 
shall apply in practically every employer 
and employee relationship in our coun- 
try. 
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Third. By the passage of the bill in 
its present form, the constitutional dis- 
tinction between intrastate commerce 
and interstate commerce will forever be 
destroyed, and there no longer will be 
existent in the States the power to deal 
individually with conditions that apply 
particularly to the States. 

Fourth. The sponsors of the bill by 
using the dollar criteria alone in defin- 
ing interstate commerce know and in- 
tend that it will be a simple matter in 
election years to reduce the figures, thus 
furthering federalized control. 

Fifth. The Federal Government un- 
der the Constitution has no power over 
intrastate commerce. People least gov- 
erned are best governed, and excessive 
centralization and federalization will 
lead to an autocratic destruction of our 
freedoms. 

Sixth. The States are fully vested with 
the authority to pass legislation govern- 
ing minimum wages in their separate 
States; and when economic facts justify 
the enactment of minimum wage laws 
covering intrastate commerce, it can be 
assumed that the States will enact them. 

I cannot subscribe to the idea that 50 
State legislatures do not know what is 
good for their people. I cannot subscribe 
to the idea that the U.S. Congress pos- 
sesses infallible judgment, surpassing 
that of the State legislatures, and that 
therefore the U.S. Congress knows what 
ought to be done, whereas the States do 
not know. 

Let me ask the proponents of the bill: 
By what process of reasoning, by what 
magic wand, does the Congress say it 
knows, and that the States do not know? 
By what thinking can we argue that in- 
asmuch as the States have not acted, 
the Congress of the United States should 
act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
more minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I hum- 
bly submit that it is arrogance of the 
worst type for us to say that 50 State 
legislatures, chosen by a sovereign peo- 
ple, do not know what they are doing, 
and that the Congress of the United 
States should say, “Only we are the pos- 
sessors of knowledge.” I submit respect- 
fully to my colleagues that that would 
be the beginning of a monolithic, cen- 
tralized, dictatorial government which in 
the end would destroy the very liberties 
under which we have reached such high 
social and economic standards. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
address myself to the constitutional as- 
pects of the debate in which we are now 
engaged. 
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The opponents of the committee bill 
suggest that the principal issue before 
the Senate is whether there will be a 
novel, far-reaching, and unconscionable 
extension of the Federal power into local 
enterprise. 

In fact, this argument was settled 25 
years ago, when the social legislation of 
the thirties was being debated and 
passed, and was then upheld by the Su- 
preme Court, as a proper exercise of the 
Federal power under the commerce 
clause. 

Mr. President, I believe it is important 
to make absolutely clear at this time 
that an extension of the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to employees 
of retail or service enterprises is within 
the power of Congress under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and therefore it represents nothing 
more than a choice of policy for the 
Congress to set a boundary upon the ex- 
tent of that coverage. 

The pending bill, which I strongly sup- 
port, extends coverage to employees of 
retail or service enterprises engaged in 
commerce or the production of goods for 
commerce. 

I repeat that phrase, Mr. President, 
“or the production of goods for com- 
merce.” 

As a matter of legal definition, the re- 
tail or service enterprise: 

First. Must be engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. 

Second. At least $250,000 in goods 
must have been moved across State lines 
to the enterprise each year. 

In other words, $250,000 in goods 
must come into the enterprise across 
State lines, directly or indirectly. 

Third. The enterprise must have at 
least $1 million in annual gross volume 
of sales. 

I would have my colleagues keep those 
two criteria clearly in mind. There must 
be $250,000 in goods coming into an en- 
terprise which have crossed State lines. 
There must be $1 million in gross sales. 

And, finally, even if a particular retail 
or service establishment were located in 
an enterprise which met these criteria, it 
would still not come under the act unless 
it individually had an annual dollar vol- 
ume of sales of $259,000 or more. 

When the Wage-Hour Act was origi- 
nally adopted in 1938, the full reach of 
the commerce clause was then but par- 
tially unfolded. This act was the first 
cautious step by the Congress in a new 
area of legislation. The elimination 
from industries in commerce of wages 
too low to provide the minimum needs 
for food, clothing, shelter, and health of 
American workers. This first venture 
under the commerce clause was upheld 
by the courts in the case of U.S. against 
Darby, and in numerous decisions since 
then. 

But, at that time, it was only a matter 
of recent determination—Jones & 
Laughlin (301 U.S.) a 1937 case—that 
goods mined, processed, or manufactured 
prior to their movement in commerce 
would be regulated. And Congress 
therefore went no further. Congress in 
1938 decided to exempt the retail indus- 
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try from the Wage-Hour Act—not on the 
basis that Congress did not have juris- 
diction, not on the basis that retail es- 
tablishments were not subject to juris- 
diction under the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution; but as a mat- 
ter of policy in 1938. I think this dis- 
tinction must be kept clearly in mind in 
the course of the debate. The question 
is whether we should extend the full cov- 
erage of the act under the commerce 
clause to workers who are working in 
interstate commerce and who do not now 
get what is considered to be a fair and 
decent wage. That is the issue before 
the Senate—not a constitutional ques- 
tion at all, because, I respectfully sub- 
mit, there is no question with regard to 
the constitutionality of the bill which 
the Senator from Michigan ([Mr. 
McNamara] is today asking that we 
support. 

It should be noted, however, that even 
the narrow coverage language used in 
1938 was sufficient to cover some em- 
ployees in retailing, and therefore a 
specific exemption from the coverage 
provisions had to be put into the act to 
exclude retailing. 

The hesitancy of Congress to apply 
the act stemmed from the view of retail 
and service outlets as “local business.” 
True, many retail and service establish- 
ments remain small business units that 
affect the local community only, and 
such business would be exempt from 
coverage under the provision in the 
pending bill. 

But, it is the new type of retail enter- 
prise which our Nation’s ever-growing 
mercantile system has produced that 
this bill is designed to cover. It is to 
protect those employees working in 
establishments, clearly within the 
gambit of the commerce clause, that we 
say it is now our policy to protect. 

The large department store, the chain- 
store, the supermarket, whether oper- 
ated in a single State or in several States, 
have replaced and supplemented ‘ocal 
“corner” shops; and the trend toward 
this modern type of retail distribution 
continues. Although such outlets may 
serve a limited area, they are often not 
controlled with the local community, not 
locally financed, and do not maintain a 
locally determined personnel, manage- 
rial, and purchasing policy. They seil 
nationally advertised products and take 
part in nationally inspired promotion 
programs. 

It has now become clear that the 
commerce clause includes the distribu- 
tion of goods following their crossing of 
a State line, and is as significant to their 
flow in commerce as is the movement of 
these goods prior to their crossing of the 
State line. 

To put it differently: Though the 
present act extends to a whole complex 
of activities which precede commerce, 
it does not extend to the many other 
activities which follow commerce and 
which are of equally vital concern to the 
commerce of the Nation. 

While Congress up to now chose not 
to apply the Wage-Hour Act to retail 
enterprises, it has shown no reluctance 
whatever to include such enterprises 
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within the coverage of other Federal 
statutes. 

I make this plea for lkgislative con- 
sistency today. I make the plea that 
it is just as important to protect workers 
under the Wage and Hour Act as it is to 
protect employers and employees from 
unfair labor practices under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. 

The most useful example of coverage 
under other Federal statutes is the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, since it, like 
the Wage-Hour Act, regulates condi- 
tions governing labor. Fair labor prac- 
tices compared to fair labor standards. 

The whole jurisdiction of Congress 
over labor relations flows from the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. If that clause were not in the 
Constitution, the Congress would be 
without jurisdiction over labor problems. 

Two cases under the National Labor 
Relations Act in which the Supreme 
Court has approved the assertion of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over retail concerns are 
the following: First, Meatcutters v. 
Fairlawn (353 U.S. 20), a 1957 case— 
which is the case I discussed at some 
length in the Senate last year, when I 
also opposed the amendment at that 
time—involving three retail meat mar- 
kets, all of whose sales were made within 
the State, but whose annual out-of-State 
purchases totaled slightly more than 
$100,000 out of gross purchases of 
$900,000; second, San Diego Unions v. 
Carmon (353 U.S. 26)—another 1957 
case—where the impact on commerce of 
two retail lumber yards resulted from 
the purchase of $250,000 worth of out- 
of-State material for resale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have 5 more 
minutes? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 5 more minutes to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, NLRB v. 
Surburban Lumber Company (121 F. 2d 
829 (1941)), involved a retail lumber 
dealer, 99 percent of whose sales were 
intrastate, but who purchased about 
$150,000 worth of lumber from other 
parts of the country. In dismissing the 
appeal in this case, the Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit stated: 

Our courts have been addressed by the 
constant contention that the National Labor 
Relations Board lacks jurisdiction. This is 
the more remarkable in view of its complete 
lack of success. Locusts destroy but appeals 
against regulation by the National Labor 
Relations Board of business on the ground 
that it is intrastate are harmless insects 
indeed. (We know of only one case in which 
any court has dismissed the Board’s petition 
for that reason. There the business sought 
to be controlled was a California gold mining 
company and the only interstate elements 
were the purchase of supplies manufactured 
outside the State and the shipment of some 
gold to a mint in Colorado.) 


Exactly 2 years ago in this very Cham- 
ber, the Senate considered very substan- 
tial amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act. We heard strongly held 
views that certain powerful unions were 
conducting blackmail picketing against 
small employers—and many of the 
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examples cited were meatmarkets, de- 
partment stores, and hardware mer- 
chants. Nobody on this floor suggested 
that regulation of such conduct was an 
unconstitutional extension of Federal 
power. Indeed, we said, in effect, that 
the Board might not even exercise its 
discretion to refuse jurisdiction over an 

unfair labor practice which affected a 

retail store having annual gross sales 

of $500,000. 

We told the Board it had to take these 
cases and that it could not refuse them. 
Today we are arguing about a boundary 
line of $1 million—twice the figure of 2 
years ago. 

Where were the cries 2 years ago about 
attaching a dollar sign to the Constitu- 
tion? Where were the qualms of con- 
science about Federal power regulating 
employee activity? 

What is the significance of what I 
have said here today? Clearly there is 
no constitutional reason for continuing 
the exclusion of retail enterprises which 
engage in interstate commerce even 
though they sell their goods wholly 
within one State. Congress itself has 
demonstrated its own rejection of this 
principle and it has been universally up- 
held by the courts. The retail industry 
has itself developed into a nationwide 
system of distribution. Nothing is left 
then but a matter of policy—a matter 
for the exercise of the congressional will. 

It is this context—one of choice for 
the Congress—which presents us with a 
choice between the committee bill and 
that sponsored by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

I am in favor of a bill which will draw 
a boundary between large enterprises 
and small ones, and I am against a bill 
which will discriminate against a small 
chain in favor of a large department 
store because the former has stores in 
two States and the latter does not. Both 
do business interstate—yes, even with 
foreign countries. 

I am in favor of a bill which is de- 
signed to bring within the Wage-Hour 
Act’s coverage only those enterprises 
whose operations have a significant im- 
pact on commerce. 

I believe that a minimum of $250,000 
goods from out of the State and a $1 mil- 
lion sales test represents a policy deter- 
mination by the Congress which is mod- 
erate and practical. This is the 
approach of the committee bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a legal memorandum in sup- 
port of my views, in which I discuss case 
after case dealing with the major prem- 
ises I have laid down in my brief speech, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE BILL REPORTED BY THE SENATE LABOR 
COMMITTEE AND THE MONRONEY AMEND- 
MENT aS THEY Wovu.p AFFECT COVERAGE 
UNDER THE Farr LABOR STANDARDS ACT 

PROVISIONS INVOLVED 

Pertinent provisions of the proposed 
amendment in the committee bill to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended (29 
U.S.C. 201 et seq.) are contained in section 
3(s) which would be added to the act by the 
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bill. The section defines ‘Enterprise’ en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce” to mean— 

“Any of the following in the activities of 
which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person: 

“(1) any such enterprise which has one 
or more retail or service establishments if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such en- 
terprise is not less than $1 million, exclusive 
of excise taxes at the retail level which are 
separately stated, and if such enterprise pur- 
chases or receives goods for resale that move 
or have moved across State lines (not in de- 
liveries from the selling establishment) 
which amount in total annual volume to 
$250,000 or more; ? 

“(2) any such enterprise which has one 
or more establishments engaged in launder- 
ing, cleaning, or repairing clothing or fabrics 
if the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1 million, exclu- 
sive of excise taxes at the retail level which 
are separately stated; 

“(3) any such enterprise which is en- 
gaged in the business of operating a street, 
suburban, or interurban electric railway, or 
local trolley or motorbus carrier; 

“(4) any establishment of any such en- 
terprise, except establishments and enter- 
prises referred to in other paragraphs of this 
subsection, which has employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce if the annual gross volume of 
sales of such enterprise is not less than 
$1,000,000; 

“(5) any such enterprise which is engaged 
in the business of construction or recon- 
struction, or both, if the annual gross vol- 
ume from the business of such enterprise 
is not less than $250,000; 

““(6) any gasoline service establishment if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
establishment is not less than $250,000 ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level which 
are separately stated.” 

A proviso to this definition insures that 
the so-called “mom and pop” stores will not 
be considered to be, or to be part of, an 
enterprise within the meaning of the def- 
inition. 

The effect of the Monroney amendment 
would be to limit most of the quoted pro- 
visions in section 3(a) of the committee bill 
so that they would apply only to enterprises 
operating establishments in two or more 
States. 

ISSUES INVOLVED 


The issues presented are: 

(1) Do the new coverage provisions in the 
committee bill particularly as they relate 
to retail or service enterprises go beyond 
the constitutional authority of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce; and 


1 Enterprise is defined in the committee 
bill as meaning related activities performed 
by any person for a common business pur- 

It would include all such activities 
whether performed in one or more establish- 
ments or by one or more corporate or other 
organizational units. However, local retail 
or service establishments which are under 
independent ownership and control would 
not be considered other than separate enter- 
prises simply because they have franchise, 
licensing, exclusive dealership or group pur- 
chasing arrangements. 

2Even though a particular establishment 
is part of an enterprise which comes under 
the coverage provisions of the bill, an 
amendment to section 13(a)(2) of the act 
would provide a minimum wage and over- 
time exemption for such establishment if it 
does not itself have gross annual sales of at 
least $250,000. 
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(2),Poes the proposed Monroney amend- 
ment to the bill provide a basis for ex- 
panding the act’s coverage which is more 
consonant with well established principles 
with regard to exercising the Federal com- 
merce power. 


ACT’S PRESENT BASIS OF COVERAGE 


The application of the present act is re- 
stricted to those particular employees who 
are “engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce” as those terms 
are broadly defined in section 3 of the act, 
provided they do not come within one of 
the exemptions in the act. 

“Produced” is defined in section 3(j) to 
include manufacturing, mining, and all of 
the usual operations which the term ordi- 
narily suggests. The definition also includes 
““any closely related process or occupation 
directly essential to the production,” which 
is effective in bringing the benefits of the 
act to employees not personally engaged 
in production, such as clerical, maintenance, 
and custodial workers,’ and the employees 
of independent contractors supplying essen- 
tial services to the producer, such as tools, 
dies, water, and electric power he uses in 
production.‘ 

Section 3(1) defines “goods” broadly to 
include “any part or ingredient thereof,” so 
that even a producer who distributes his 
product locally must comply with the act 
if he has reason to believe that some of it 
is regularly used as parts or ingredients of 
other goods produced for interstate ship- 
ment. The definition also extends to “ar- 
ticles or subjects of commerce of any char- 
acter” so as to include the Western Union 
Co.’s production of telegrams,* and the 
issuance of bonds, stocks, and the like.’ 

Section 3(b) defines “commerce” to in- 
clude interstate or foreign commerce in the 
constitutional sense, so that it extends to 
the farthest reaches of such commerce, 
bringing within the basic coverage of the 
act all employees in it or so clearly related 
to it as to be, in legal contemplation, a part 
of it. This includes not only the employees 
who move the goods, but also those who 
write the letters and keep the books re- 
lating to the interstate movement,® and 
those who maintain the instrumentalities 
by which the commerce is carried on.” 

In keeping with these broad statutory def- 
initions of the coverage language used in the 








® House managers report, 95 CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD 14928, 14929; majority of Senate 
conference, 95 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
14874, 14875; Union National Bank v. Durkin, 
207 F. 2d 848 (C.A. 8, 1953), Mitchell v. 
Realty, 211 F. 2d 198 (C.A. 2, 1954), certiorari 
denied, 348 U.S. 823 (1954). 

* House managers report, 95 CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD 14929; majority of Senate conference, 
95 CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 14875; Mitchell v. 
Mercer Water Co., 208 F. 2d 900 (C.A. 3, 1953). 

5 Tobin v. Colery City Printing Co., 197 F. 
2d 228 (C.A. 5, 1952). 

® Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Lanroot, 
$23 U.S. 490 (1945); the holding that West- 
ern Union might employ oppressive child 
labor because it was engaged in interstate 
commerce rather than production therefor 
is no longer the law in view of section 12(c) 
supplied by the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1949. 

7Union National Bank v. Darkin, supra. 

8 Overstreet v. North Shore Corp., 318 US. 
125 (1943); Pedersen v. J. F. Fitzgeraid 
Construction Co., 318 U.S. 740 (1945); Mc- 
Leod v. Threlkeld, 319 U.S. 491 (1943); Wall- 
ing v. Jacksonville Paper Co., 317 U.S. 564. 

® Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., 128 F. 
2d 395 (C.A. 5, 1942), affirmed on this point, 
317 US. 564 (1943). 

%” Overstreet v. North Shore Corp., supra; 
Pedersen v. J. F. Fitzgerald Construction Co., 
supra. 
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present act, the courts have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the view that this language should 
receive a liberal interpretation consonant 
with the definitions, with the purpose of the 
act, and with its character as remedial and 
humanitarian legislation... Thus, the un- 
defined word “for” in the phrase “produc- 
tion for commerce” has not been restricted 
to production for shipment in commerce, 
but has been applied to bring within the 
protection of the act production for local 
use in facilitating interstate commerce in 
other goods, such as the production of rock 
and paving material for local use by others 
in maintaining river revetments, roads, rail- 
ways, and airport runways used in the in- 
terstate movement of other goods.“ Sim- 
ilarly, the phrase as a whole has been applied 
to cover all of the production of goods for 
a stockpile, only a relatively small part of 
which is regularly selected for interstate 
shipment,” and to cover all of an employee’s 
hours of work in a workweek if any substan- 
tial part of it is covered work." 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF BASIS OF COVERAGE PRO- 
POSED IN THE COMMITTEE BILL 


The constitutional authority of the Con- 
gress, in the exercise of the commerce 
power, to extend the act’s coverage on the 
basis provided in the bill reported by the 
Senate Labor Committee is abundantly 
clear. 

Present basis of coverage does not reach 
many vital activities within scope of Federal 
commerce power. 

The constitutionality of the application of 
the present act to employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce has been upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court.“ The Court has also emphasized in 
numerous cases under the act that the Con- 
gress in providing this coverage stopped con- 
siderably short of the full reach of its con- 
stitutional power under the commerce 
clause.“ Though the present act extends to 
a whole complex of activities which precede 
commerce, it does not extend to the many 
other activities which follow commerce, and 
which are of equally vital concern to the 
commerce of the Nation. 

The operations of large retail enterprises 
which would be made subject to the act by 
the committee bill come within this latter 
category of activities. Under the act’s pres- 
ent basis of coverage, the relation between 
the production of goods, before any move- 
ment is begun, and their subsequent move- 
ment in commerce, is recognized as an 
appropriate basis for Federal regulation au- 
thorized by the commerce clause. How- 
ever, the relation between interstate com- 
merce and distribution to the consumer of 
these same goods is ignored. The effect on 
commerce of labor conditions in production 
of the article which subsequently moves in 
commerce is recognized, though the effect on 
commerce of labor conditions in the distribu- 
tion of the article is not. The obvious 
economic fact that demand for a product 
causes its interstate movement quite as 








11 Phillips, Inc. v. Walling, 324 US. 490 
(1945); U.S. Cartridge Co. v. Powell, 339 U.S. 
497 (1950); Roland Electrical Co. v. Walling, 
326 U.S. 657 (1946). 

2 Alstate Construction Co, v. Durkin, 345 
U.S. 13 (1953); Thomas v. Nempt Bros., 345 
U.S. 19 (1953). 

% United States v. Darby, 312 US. 100 
(1941); Mabee v. White Plains Pub. Co., 327 
U.S. 178 (1946). 

144 Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., supra. 

% United States v. Darby, supra. 

% Kirschbaum v. Walling, 316 US. 517 
(1942); Higgins v. Carr Bros., 317 US. 572 
(1943); Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., 
supra; Mitchell v. Zachary Co., 362 US. 310 
(1960). 
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surely as does production, is not recognized 
in the present act. 

Similarly, the present act, adopting as its 
standard for basic coverage, the relation- 
ship between each individual employee’s 
work and interstate commerce or production 
denies protection to other employees with- 
out regard to the fact that the enterprise and 
industries in which they are employed are 
substantially engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. Because 
of this approach to coverage, the act pres- 
ently does not extend to large areas of em- 
ployment which Congress could appropriately 
regulate and which also come within the 
broad purpose of the act. 

Use of “enterprise” 
coverage is sound. 

The new basis of coverage proposed in the 
committee bill under which all employees 
of an enterprise “engaged in commerce or 
the production of goods for commerce” will 
be covered is realistic in concept and prac- 
tical, yet moderate, in its approach. 

There is no question of the power of Con- 
gress to extend the act’s protection to all em- 
ployees of an enterprise as is proposed in 
this bill. That the activities of employees 
of an enterprise may determine whether or 
not it is engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce was settled 
by the Supreme Court in the Kirschbaum 
case when it held that “to the extent that 
his employees are ‘engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce,’ 
the employer is so engaged.” "7 As previously 
noted, the bill requires that the enterprise 
have employees engaged in commerce or the 
production of goods for commerce, “includ- 
ing employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person.” 
In addition, such enterprise must purchase 
or receive goods for resale that move or have 
moved across State lines (not in deliveries 
from the selling establishment) which 
amount in total annual volume to $250,000 
or more. Thus, these provisions insure the 
interstate character of enterprises qualify- 
ing for coverage. 


Retailing and other businesses covered by 
the committee bill need not be multi- 
state operation to come within scope of 
Federal commerce power 


It has long been settled by the Supreme 
Court that “the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate commerce extends to the 
regulation through legislative action of ac- 
tivities intrastate which have a substantial 
effect on the commerce or the exercise of the 
congressional power over it.’ # 

It is equally settled that the question of 
whether “the conduct of an enterprise af- 
fects commerce among the States is a matter 
of practical Judgment,” and that the “exer- 
cise of this practical judgment the Constitu- 
tion entrusts primarily and very largely to 
the Congress.” 

Under these principles, there is no ques- 
tion that a practical Judgment by the Con- 
gress that the retail and other enterprises 
covered by the bill have a substantial impact 
on commerce would be upheld by the courts. 

The congressional findings in section 2 of 
the present act state that “the existence, in 
industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, of labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency, and general well-being 
of workers” among other things “burdens 
commerce and the free flow of goods in com- 
merce” and “leads to labor disputes burden- 
ing and obstructing commerce and the free 


basis for extended 


1 Kirschbaum v. Walling, supra. 

1% United States v. Darby, supra. 

% Polish National Alliance vy. N.L.R.B., 322 
U.S. 643, 650 (1944). 
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flow of goods in commerce” as well as “inter- 
feres with the orderly and fair marketing 
of goods in commerce.” 

That the retailing, laundry, construction, 
and other industries affected by the com- 
mittee bill are industries engaged in com- 
merce to which these findings are applicable 
should be beyond question. With respect to 
retailing, for example, it is upon the sales 
made and the orders placed by the enter- 
prises in this industry that the production 
for commerce and the continuing flow across 
State lines of consumer goods depends. The 
retail sales of goods by our large enterprises 
do not involve a purely local activity. 
Rather, they represent the terminal activity 
of a complex and huge interstate distribu- 
tion and movement of goods to the ultimate 
consumer. Such local coloration has been 
overemphasized at the expense of the rela- 
tion of retailing to interstate commerce, and 
desirable or necessary regulation. As stated 
in the report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on proposed amendments 
to the act during the 86th Congress: ” 

“Retailing can be considered as local in 
character only if it is viewed from a narrow 
technical approach limited to the fact that 
sales of an individual store are generally 
restricted to a given locality. But a realistic 
approach must also consider the origin of 
the goods and the structure of retailing used 
to sell the goods. There is nothing local 
about retailing which purchases goods from 
various States of the Union and from foreign 
markets.” 

A recent report of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives also stated: *4 

“Retailing today is no longer essentially 
local in nature. It has become a vital and 
indeed indispensable part of the interstate 
stream of commerce through which flows 
the huge volume of consumer goods pro- 
duced, shipped, and distributed to meet 
the individual and family demands of our 
Nation’s population. The efficiency with 
which the country’s retail enterprises per- 
form their function of getting these goods 
to consumers directly affects the vitality 
and growth of these segments of American 
industry which produce, handle, and trans- 
port through the arteries of interstate com- 
merce from every corner of the land the 
commodities which supply our citizens in all 
the 50 States.” 

The exercise of Federal authority under 
the commerce clause with respect to em- 
ployment in retailing and with respect to 
goods which have moved across State lines 
and are held for local disposition is not 
novel. Prior to the so-called ‘“no-man’s 
land” amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act, made by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
the National Labor Relations Act was re- 
peatedly held to provide exclusive proce- 
dures, and to bar State action, with respect 
to labor relations problems of retailers han- 
dling goods that had moved across State 
lines, even though all or most of their sales 
were within the State of location. The 


»S. Rept. 1744, p. 15. 

1H. Rept. 75, 87th Cong., p. 8. 

2See Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America v. Fair- 
lawn Meats, Inc., 353 U.S. 20 (1957) (three 
retail meat markets, all of whose sales were 
intrastate, but whose annual out-of-State 
purchases totaled slightly more than $100,- 
000 out of gross purchase of $900,000); San 
Diego Building Trades Councii v. Garson, 
353 US. 26 (1957) (two retail lumber yards 
whose out-of-State purchases totaled $250,- 
000). See also Howall Chevrolet Co. v. 
N.L.R.B., 346 U.S. 482 (1953) (retail auto- 
mobile dealer purchasing from local ware- 
house of General Motors autos and parts 
manufactured out of State). 
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constitutional power of Congress under the 
commerce clause to exercise authority with 

to “articles that have completed 
an interstate shipment and are being held 
for future sales in purely local or interstate 
commerce” is also settled. For example, in 
the case of United States v. Sullivan™ a 
druggist was convicted of failure to com- 
ply with labelling requirements for sul- 
fathiasole which was sold to customers after 
it had moved in commerce. A recent exer- 
cise by the Congress of this authority is 
the legislation (Public Law 85-506) requiring 
certain information for prospective pur- 
chasers to be kept posted on new automobiles 
prior to their sale to the ultimate consumer 
and providing penalties for any willful re- 
moval or alicration of the label containing 
the required information. 

Use of $1 million sales test in establishing 
coverage is constitutional. 

By limiting coverage to retail enterprises 
having a gross annual sales volume of at least 
$1 million. The committee bill would pro- 
vide even greater assurance that only enter- 
prises with substantial impact upon com- 
merce would be reached than did the enact- 
ment by the last Congress of legislation un- 
der which the National Labor Relations 
Board may not decline to assert jurisdiction 
in the case of a retail enterprise having an- 
nual gross sales of $500,000 or more.” When 
the Board adopted the $500,000 figure for its 
jurisdictional standard in such cases, it de- 
termined that this would “reasonably in- 
sure that jurisdiction will be asserted over 
all labor disputes involving retail enterprises 
which tend to exert a pronounced impact 
upon commerce.” The enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 86-257 indicates that the 86th Con- 
gress also concluded that retail enterprises 
with this volume of business have sufficient 
impact upon commerce to justify a continu- 
ance of conclusively Federal regulation of 
labor-management relations. It would obvi- 
ously be fatuous now to assert that the 
National Labor Relations Board, an adminis- 
trative agency, may lawfully prescribe juris- 
dictional standards on a volume-of-business 
basis, but that such authority is constitu- 
tionally denied the Congress. 

The million-dollar limitation undoubtedly 
provides a coverage which falls far short 
of exercising the constitutional power to 
its fullest extent. It is now well settled 
by decisions of the Supreme Court that the 
constitutional power extends to activities 
affecting interstate commerce in any 
amount or volume not so minimal and 
sporadic as to invoke the legal doctrine of 
de minimis non curat lex. As stated by the 
Supreme Court in a case involving the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, “The power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce 
is plenary and extends to all such commerce 
be it great or small,” since “commerce may 
be affected in the same manner and to the 
same extent in proportion to its volume, 
whether it be great or small.” 

Thus in Guso v. Utah Labor Relations 
Board,“ the Supreme Court held that manu- 
facturing operations involving the inflow 
from out-of-State sources of less than $50,- 


23332 U.S. 689 (1948). 

* As noted in footnote la supra, an in- 
dividual establishment having gross annual 
sales of less than $230,000 would be exempt 
from the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the act, regardless of the volume 
of sales of the enterprise of which it is a 
part. 

* Public Law 86-257, sec. 701. 

*% Carolina Supplies and Cement Co., 122 
NLRB 88, 90 (1958). 

7 NLRB v. Fainbiatt, 306 US. 601, 606-607 
(1939); see also NLRB v. Denver Bldg. Coun- 
cil, 341 U.S. 675, 684-685 (1951), Carpenters 
Union v. NLRB, 341 US. 707 (1951). 

353 U.S. 1 (1957). 
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000 of supplies sufficiently affected inter- 
state commerce to invoke coverage of the 
National Labor Relations Act and to oust 
State jurisdiction even though the National 
Labor Relations Board has declined to as- 
sert jurisdiction. And in N.L.R.B. v. Stol- 
ler,” the National Labor Relations Act was 
held applicable to a local drycleaner who 
purchased $12,000 worth of supplies from 
outside the State, the court holding that 
that amount “was not so insignificant as 
to come within the rule de minimis non 
curat lex.” 

The impact on interstate commerce of a 
retail enterprise having gross sales of a mil- 
lion dollars or more a year will be more, 
rather than less, than that of those retail 
enterprises now covered by the National La- 
bor Relations Act which have annual gross 
sales of only half a million dollars. Since 
the Congress and the courts have approved 
the National Labor Relations Act coverage as 
a@ proper exercise of Federal authority under 
the commerce power, there is no question 
that this moderate exercise of congressional 
power in the committee bill would be up- 
held as constitutional. 


MONRONEY AMENDMENT WOULD IMPEDE, NOT 
PROTECT, INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The Monroney amendment would not pro- 
tect the limits of the congressional power 
to regulate interstate commerce. Rather, 
it constitutes an arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory limitation on the exercise of that power. 
It is based on the unrealistic assumption 
that if a buciness happens to be operated 
at more than one location and one of those 
locations fortuitously is located across a 
State line, then it is necessarily engaged in 
interstate commerce. The impact of the 
business on commerce would be immaterial 
and competing businesses of much greater 
magnitude would be excluded from the 
act’s coverage by the mere circumstance of 
location. 

As stated in the “Finding and Declaration 
of Policy” of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
among the conditions it seeks to eliminate 
are those which burden commerce and the 
free flow of goods in commerce. It would 
be inconsistent with such purpose to in- 
corporate provisions in the act which would 
inhibit businessmen in expanding their 
operations into more than one State. This, 
however, is the precise effect the Monroney 
amendment would have. So long as a busi- 
ness enterprise confined its activities to a 
single State, it could remain outside the 
scope of Federal wage and hour regulation. 
As soon, however, as it established a branch 
or other unit in another State it would im- 
mediately bring itself within the scope of 
Federal wage and hour standards. Under 
these circumstances, business enterprises 
could be expected to refrain from opening 
up branch establishments in other States 
or to delay doing so longer than might 
otherwise be the case. This could have par- 
ticularly unfortunate and discriminatory 
effects in large metropolitan areas which 
are located near interstate boundary lines. 
Such an inhibitory effect on normal busi- 
ness growth and expansion would “burden 
commerce and the free flow of goods in 
commerce” in a very real sense. 

While the act now establishes its coverage 
only on the activities of the individual em- 
ployee, it does not restrict its coverage to 
those workers who are employed by em- 
ployers who have establishments in two 
or more States. The effect of the Monroney 
amendment would be to declare that for 
an employee basis of coverage employment 
in a multistate operation is not necessary 
but for coverage on an enterprise basis it 
is. Obviously this would be an inconsistent 





207 F. 2d 305 (C.A. 9, 1953) certiorari 
denied, 347 U.S. 919 (1954). 
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exercise of the commerce power which is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 

The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare considered and rejected as a test of 
interstate commerce the operation of an 
enterprise of establishments located in more 
than one State. The locale of the establish- 
ments, whether in one or in more than one 
State, was found by the committee to have 
little or no relation in and of itself to the 
involvement of the enterprise in interstate 
commerce. There are many enterprises, 
both individual and chain, which operate 
in only one State but which do many 
millions of dollars in business and 
buy and sell huge quantities of goods 
brought into the State from many other 
States and foreign countries. On the other 
hand, many small local enterprises in metro- 
politan areas near State lines operate estab- 
lishments in more than one State. Simi- 
larly, there are many businessmen who 
operate stores which are predominantly 
local in widely separate areas in different 
States, whose involvement in interstate 
commerce is minimal compared with that of 
the much larger enterprises which happen 
to operate within the confines of a single 
State. 

Thus, the 4,800 retail establishments 
which in 1958 the Census of Business found 
had annual sales of $1 million or more but 
which operated in only one State would be 
excluded from the coverage of the act by 
the Monroney amendment. In retailing 
alone, some 1 million employees would be 
denied the act’s protection by this provi- 
sion. On the other hand, many of the 200 
retail companies which operated five to nine 
establishments in two or more States and 
had annual sales of less than $500,000 would 
be covered. Such unequal and unfair treat- 
ment is not based on a reasonable and 
equitable application of the commerce 
clause. Rather, it is based on an irrelevant 
and immaterial factor which has never been 
considered a proper basis for applying the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The principle of multistate operation as 
an essential element in determining wage- 
and-hour coverage is neither necessary nor 
advisable from a legal, constitutional or 
economic standpoint. 

It is completely inconsistent with a long 
line of decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
interpreting the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. The Court has never held 
that a business enterprise must have estab- 
lishments in two or more States in order to 
be subject to Federal regulation under the 
commerce clause. The question in every 
case, according to the Court, is whether or 
not the enterprise business is such that it 
substantially affects commerce or that such 
business constitutes commerce itself or pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. See Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters v. Fairlawn Meats, 
Inc., supra; Hotel Employees v. Sak Enter- 
prises, 358 U.S. 270, and Hotel Employees v. 
Leedom, 358 US. 99; Baltimore Transit v. 
NLRB, certiorari denied, 321 U.S. 795, and 
numerous other decisions of the Court. 

The Monroney amendment is also incon- 
sistent with legislation enacted by the Con- 

, while, on the other hand, the com- 
mittee bill is completely consistent with such 
legislation. For example, the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act apply 
our basic Federal labor relations statutes 
to employees of employers engaged in activ- 
ities affecting commerce. Similarly the 
Motor Carrier Act, the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Clayton Act regulate activities of em- 
Pployers engaged in interstate commerce. 
None of these laws require, as a condition 
to their application, that employers must 
one establishments in two or more 
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CONCLUSION 


The extension of the act’s coverage to 
additional workers provided in the commit- 
tee bill does not constitute an invalid exer- 
cise of the Federal commerce power. Its 
approach is moderate and practical, being 
designed to bring within the act’s coverage 
the employees of only those enterprises whose 
operations have a significant impact on 
interstate commerce. It has been amply 
demonstrated that a business operation need 
not be conducted in more than one State 
in order to be engaged in interstate com- 
merce and the act does not now so provide. 
The fact that retail sales constitute the 
terminal activity in the movement of goods 
from producer to ultimate consumer does 
not make them any less a vital part of the 
flow of interstate commerce. Moreover, the 
prerequisites for coverage that the retail en- 
terprise have employees engaged in or pro- 
ducing for commerce, that it purchase or 
receive goods for resale that move or have 
moved across State lines (not in deliveries 
from the selling establishment) which 
amount in total annual volume to at least 
$250,000, and the $1 million sales test insure 
that the enterprises covered by the commit- 
tee bill are not “small local” businesses and 
are properly subject to Federal wage-hour 
coverage. 

The Monroney amendment would inject 
the fortuitous circumstance of geographical 
location of establishments as a prime basis 
for coverage. An amendment of this nature 
to the basic coverage provisions of the com- 
mittee bill would be grossly discriminatory. 

As a result of such change many huge 
retail enterprises operating within a single 
State would be left outside the act’s cover- 
age and much smaller businesses which hap- 
pen to be operated in more than one State 
would be subject to the act. Such a result 
would be discriminatory and inequitable to 
employees and employers alike. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a memoran- 
dum setting forth the record, in outline 
form, of the National Labor Relations 
Board starting with 1935 under the old 
Wagner Act, dealing with retail cover- 
age as it has been applied by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RETAIL COVERAGE UNDER THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


1. Wagner Act period, 1935-47: In gen- 
eral on a case-by-case basis, the Board took 
large retail establishments such as mail or- 
der houses, large department stores shipping 
goods out of State, and interstate chains. 
Board was cautious during this period owing 
to its tremendous workload and tight budget. 

2. Years 1947-50: Board continued exer- 
cising its jurisdiction on a _ case-by-case 
basis, but because of Taft-Hartley history, 
asserted jurisdiction over increasing num- 
ber of retail establishments in view of Con- 
gress’ desire to protect small employers from 
union unfair labor practices. 

3. October 1950: Board announced for the 
first time dollar standards as basis for exer- 
cising jurisdiction. For retail stores the 
standard was: $500,000 direct inflow; $1 mil- 
lion indirect inflow. (See 15th annual re- 
port, p. 5.) 

4, July 1954: Newly appointed Eisenhower 
Board in attempt to take fewer cases con- 
tracted jurisdiction. It announced a special 
standard for retail stores: $1 million direct 
inflow; or $2 million indirect inflow; or 
$100,000 direct outflow (19th annual report, 
p. 4). 
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“As to intrastate chains of retail stores 
and service establishments we shall continue 
the practice of totaling direct inflow, indirect 
inflow, or direct outflow of all stores in the 
chain to determine whether any one of these 
standards is met. If the totals satisfy any 
one of these standards, we will assert juris- 
diction over the entire chain or over any 
store or group of stores in it as in the past.” 

5. October 1958: The Board announced 
new standards greatly broadening the areas 
of activities covered by the statute. This 
change was made as a direct consequence of 
the Supreme Court decision known as the 
Guss case, 353 U.S. 1 (1957). The Guss 
case deprived the Utah State Labor Relations 
Board of asserting jurisdiction over a case 
within the commerce clause but excluded 
by the Board’s dollar standards. This case, 
in effect, established the no man’s land 
problem. In an effort to make the no man’s 
land smaller, the Board announced new ju- 
risdictional standards. 

With respect to retail stores the new stand- 
ard was $500,000 gross volume of business, 
i.e., sales (23d annual report, p. 8). 

6. September 1959: Landrum-Griffith, sec- 
tion 701, provided that the Board could not 
refuse to take any case which it would have 
taken as of August 1959 (i.e., the 1958 stand- 
ards referred to above). The Board pursuant 
to section 701, however, could exercise juris- 
diction over a broader sphere of activity. 

Thus, in the retail field the Board is re- 
quired to take jurisdiction over any store 
having a gross annual business of $500,000. 
It may, if it should desire to do so, take 
jurisdiction over stores doing a lesser amount 
of annual business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to point out that 
I am very much concerned about our 
taking a step today which might weaken 
the Wage and Hour Act itself. 

We must not forget, Mr. President, 
that the amendment talks about enter- 
prise in a single State. There is nothing 
to stop an organization from incorpo- 
rating in each State. I know there can 
be some interesting litigation as to 
whether such is a subterfuge on the part 
of an employer, but we must not forget 
a corporation is a legal entity. A cor- 
poration is a person under the law. I 
warn the Senate today that I can see 
great confusion and great legal difficulty 
being stirred up, if the amendment 
should be agreed to, on the part of em- 
ployers who are unscrupulous—and un- 
fortunately, there are some. I do not 
think such will be fair to the competitors. 
A corporation might incorporate in each 
State and thereby come out from under 
the application of the law. This is one 
legal gimmick we might run into in such 
a situation. 

Mr. President, the Senate has a good 
bill before it. It has come to the Sen- 
ate from the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
again expired. 
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Mr. MORSE. The great Senator from 
New York is a spokesman on behalf of 
the bill, and will make his argument 
shortly. 

In many respects this is a bipartisan 
pill. I plead with the Senate not to 
endanger the bill and not to endanger 
the act by adoption of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield some additional time 
so that I may ask a question of the able 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Two minutes will be 
adequate. 

The Senator from Oregon has made 
a very able presentation of a constitu- 
tional question which has been raised by 
my friend the Senator from Oklahoma. 
Could anyone deny that there are cer- 
tain segments of the retail industry of 
this Nation that are within the stream 
of interstate commerce? 

Mr. MORSE. The courts have made 
clear that they are within the stream of 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is true. We know 
it from court decisions, and we know it 
as a practical matter. That being true, 
there is no constitutional question in- 
volved in regard to the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the thesis of 
the argument of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. CARROLL. I concur 100 percent. 
The nub of the question relates to what 
we have done, which is to cover a por- 
tion of the retail business, which is 
within the stream of interstate com- 
merce, and to put some limitations upon 
it. 

Mr. MORSE. Which we have juris- 
diction, as a Congress, to do. 

Mr. CARROLL. Exactly, as a matter 
of policy. 

Mr.MORSE. I say further to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that I plead in behalf 
of other industry. 

Mr. President, I think every business- 
man in competition for labor in connec- 
tion with retail establishments ought 
to be urging the Congress to support 
the position which the senior Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from 
Michigan are taking because it will not 
be fair to other businesses we cover in 
other sections of the law if we should 
adopt the Monroney amendment. 

This is a case in which we really 
ought to bring the “big boys,” so to 
speak, under coverage, as we bring in 
large industry, by using the criteria of 
$250,000 inflow and $1 million annual 
gross sales as the test for coverage. 

I do not think we ought to discrimi- 
nate as among employers. We ought to 
be fair to all concerned. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon one further 
question. In my own State of Colorado 
there are certain businesses which are 
not within the stream of interstate com- 
merce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired, 
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Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator 
yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 more minute. 

Mr. CARROLL. Some businesses in 
Colorado are not within the stream of 
interstate commerce, and _ therefore 
would not come under the provisions 
of the bill. Those businesses are en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce. 

Some retail businesses in my State 
have an interstate connection and would 
be subject to the provisions of $250,000 
inflow and $1 million gross annual sales. 
Those businesses would come under the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Under the terms of the 
bill they would. I think that is only 
fair and equitable. 

The Senator from Colorado has heard 
me say before, but I repeat, I believe 
in a uniform application of the Con- 
stitution of this country. I believe the 
workers who are working in the larger 
establishments, which are in turn in 
competition with other establishments 
clearly covered, ought to get the same 
constitutional protection as those who 
are covered, for example, in an auto- 
mobile plant. 

Mr. CARROLL. I share the Senator’s 
viewpoint. I commend the Senator. 

I know the able Senator from New 
York will discuss this issue. It is a 
very simple issue. I know Senators can 
make it seem to be involved, because 
lawyers raise questions about the effect 
on the Constitution, but really this is 
a very simple issue. It is a question of 
whether the Congress, as a matter of 
policy, now wishes to cover the retail 
field and to protect some workers. This 
is the basic issue. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
first like to pay my respects to the dis- 
tinguished argument made by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], supple- 
mented by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Carrou.]. I wish to address myself 
to that part of the argument of our good 
friend and proponent of the amendment 
which deals with the following points: 

The Senator from Oklahoma said that 
we should not throw into the ashcan 
the historic concept of interstate com- 
merce. He said also that we should not 
pass a bill because the Supreme Court 
will let us get away with it. I think 
this concept of the amendment is one 
that implies somehow or other the Sen- 
ate will invoke a rule of interstate com- 
merce which we might get away with in 
the Supreme Court, and which accord- 
ing to the Senator from Oklahoma, will 
depart from the fundamental, tradi- 
tional concept of interstate commerce. 

If that argument be valid, it is a very 
respectable argument and deserves at- 
tention. The only difficulty is that the 
argument is not valid. It is interesting 
to me that many people who think they 
are liberal are always talking about turn- 
ing the clock back. This amendment 
would turn the clock back about 30 years 
when we decided this question of policy 
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long ago. We decided that what we talk 
about with respect to the power of Con- 
gress is the power to regulate the facili- 
ties and instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce. Therefore, Congress can 
regulate anything that can be done in 
a State, if it is burdening interstate com- 
merce. That question was, as I said, de- 
cided over three decades ago. 

Why? Because time imarches on. 
There are department stores in the 
State of New York that are several times 
as large as some chains which the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa would reach. We cannot tell the 
people in the State of New York that 
there is no competition for retail busi- 
ness in New York from the retail stores 
in Newark, N.J., in Greenwich and Stam- 
ford, Conn. We cannot tell the people 
of Kansas City, Mo., that there is no 
competition for the retail business there 
from Kansas City, Kans. We cannot 
tell the people of Philadelphia that there 
is no competition for retail business 
there from the stores in Camden, N.J. 

In short, the dynamics of commerce 
have been such as to require the courts 
to keep up with the times. 

What is the genius of the Constitu- 
tion? The genius of the Constitution 
is that it is an instrument which can deal 
with what happens, notwithstanding the 
fact that some 178 years ago no one 
dreamed that it would happen. That 
circumstance is what makes the Con- 
stitution a great instrument. Do I hear 
Senators who advocate agreement to 
this amendment inveighing against the 
Sherman antitrust law? Will they tell 
us that we cannot prosecute someone 
for price fixing when they do an enor- 
mous business in the State of New York 
with goods passing into the State of 
New York from other States, even 
though it comes to rest in the State of 
New York, when such price fixing 
would affect the price of goods all over 
the United States? Will they argue that 
such is not the case? 

What is the difference between bur- 
dening interstate commerce on questions 
of labor, including the picket lines of 
which my friend speaks, and burdening 
interstate commerce by paying sweat- 
shop wages? In some States sweatshop 
wages are paid, and the goods sold in 
such States compete with other retail 
goods which cross State lines. 

If one wishes to appeal to the law, the 
cases on the point sustain the view I 
urge. We are not trying to get away 
with anything in terms of what the Su- 
preme Court might do. It is always well 
to read the original law. The Consti- 
tution does not contain the words used 
in the present argument. The Consti- 
tution provides, “to regulate commerce.” 
Mind that word—“regulate.” That word 
has not been mentioned here. 

The provision of the Constitution is 
“To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and 
with Indian tribes.” 

“To regulate” means to deal with 
those aspects of commerce which repre- 
sent an impediment or burden upon it. 

It is said by Senators in a sweeping 
way—and where they get it I do not 
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know—in respect to the Supreme Court, 
“Why, if the Supreme Court goes along 
with the bill, then the Federal Govern- 
ment can regulate anything.” 

I doubt very much that any lawyer so 
believes. Anmyone who reads the cases 
knows how often the Court has re- 
versed on the ground of absence of the 
interstate commerce qualification for 
jurisdiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
New York have expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
have 5 additional minutes on the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I quote from the famous 
Jones and Laughlin case (301 US. 1, 
1936), a landmark decision in which it 
is made clear that not everything is in- 
terstate commerce. There are many ac- 
tivities which the Court will feel free to 
strike down as being intrastate com- 
merce. 

The Court stated that it has the right 
under the commerce clause to deal with 
commerce. I quote now from 301 U.S. 1, 
page 40, of the Jones and Laughlin case, 
citing with approval the first Coronado 
case: 

If Congress deems certain recurring prac- 
tices, though not really part of interstate 
commerce, likely to obstruct, restrain, or 
burden it, it has the power to subject them 
to national supervision and restraint.” 


In short, what the Court affirmed in 
the Jones and Laughlin case gives us the 
key, because the concept is picked up in 
the committee report on the present bill, 
the Court said: 


The question is necessarily one of degree. 


For future interpretation, such is the 
scheme of the proposed legislation. The 
question is one of degree. I shall ask 
to have printed in the Recorp citations 
of a series of cases which hold that the 
fact that Congress has legislated in the 
field of interstate commerce in any area, 
and that would include minimum wages, 
does not mean that it has exhausted its 
power under the commerce clause to 
legislate further—Kirschbaum v. Wall- 
ing (316 U.S. 517), Walling v. Jackson- 
ville Paper Co. (317 U.S. 564), 10 E. 40th 
St. Bldg. v. Callus (325 U.S. 578), and 
Phillips v. Walling (324 U.S. 490). Con- 
gress had the power to regulate retail- 
ing coming under the commerce clause 
in terms of minimum wages when it 
passed the first minimum wage bill. It 
did not choose to do so. By this pending 
legislation Congress could choose to do 
so now to a limited extent. 

It can choose to regulate now certain 
retailing activities which qualify as being 
in commerce and which meet certain 
economic criteria. Such regulation does 
not mean that we are trying to expand 
the power of Congress by changing the 
interstate commerce clause for we could 
not if we would. 

The committee report is clear on this 
matter. The report states on page 4: 

Extension of retail coverage—the major 
thrust of the committee bill—is tied explic- 
itly to the criterion of the enterprise engag- 
ing in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce. 
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That sentence ties into the sentence 
on page 5 of the committee report which 
states: 


The million dollar test is an economic test. 


In short, we have available more 
power than we are exercising in terms 
of the commerce clause. We are choos- 
ing to exercise only so much. 

I respectfully submit, therefore, we 
are not tampering, we are not destroy- 
ing the historic concepts, for the facts of 
economic life compelled us to establish 
our concepts some three decades ago. 

Is anyone going to argue that the 
labeling regulations under the Federal 
protection of the Food and Drug Act are 
unconstitutional? The cases have been 
decided to the contrary. (See U.S. v. 
Sullivan, 332 U.S. 689, 1948). 

The 85th Congress legislated (Public 
Law 85-506) that certain information 
for prospective purchasers shall be kept 
posted on new automobiles prior to their 
sale to the ultimate consumer—and 
which have come solidly to rest, all 4,000 
pounds’ worth, in the dealer’s show- 
room. Does anyone contend that such 
an act is not a valid exercise of congres- 
sional power? Of course not. 

In short, the argument is one made for 
the occasion. What the Senator from 
Oklahoma wishes to do is this: He does 
not like the measure of adding 4 million 
newly covered employees. He does not 
like the measure of covering employees 
of a big establishment located in an in- 
dividual State. He wishes to cut new 
coverage to, say, 24% million employees, 
and to make it economically applicable 
to establishments in more than one 
State. 

We can vote for or against the amend- 
ment, but I do not see where the argu- 
ment has anything to do with the funda- 
mental constitutional power. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator spoke 
of the exploitation of department stores 
in New York. Will he be good enough 
to tell the Senate if there is a mini- 
mum wage law in the State of New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is a minimum 
wage of $1. I should like to add that if 
we had many States like New York, we 
would not be here. New York competes 
with those other States which do not 
have minimum wage laws, and that is 
one important reason why I am for the 
bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. New York com- 
petes on the basis of a dollar an hour, 
but if the people in my State wish to buy 
goods of Oklahoma, they are not neces- 
sarily damaged by what is paid in New 
York. I can follow the logic of the 
Senator from New York that manu- 
facturing goods moving in interstate 
commerce at a low wage level in the 
State has a definite deleterious effect on 
the general wage level. But I am 
rather hard put to gather the great in- 
terstate commerce complex any more 
than I can quite agree with the Senator 
in respect to the Automobile Labeling 
Act. I should like to read page 4, sec- 
tion 7: 

Every manufacturer or importer of every 
automobile distributed in commerce * * * 
to the windshield of such automobile a label. 
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Following this act, any broker—this is 
not the dealer—in placing the label on 
the car, has nothing to do with the 
dealer putting the label on or trying to 
enforce it. 

I do hope that the references of the 
Senator from New York are a little more 
accurate on the other phases of the con- 
stitutionality of the bill than the ones 
he has recently quoted. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to answer 
both points, if Imay. I shall answer the 
latter point first. The Senator only 
bears out precisely what I said, that we 
can pass a law which will protect a label 
from being removed or altered by any- 
one, though that automobile, all 4,000 
pounds worth, is at rest upon the dealer’s 
floor in a particular State and is not 
moving anywhere. That is precisely the 
argument, and it bears out precisely my 
constitutional point. 

As to the competition, we have, for 
example, 14 million visitors who come to 
New York City every year. Those vis- 
itors are at liberty to shop in any store 
in New York City. What we are assert- 
ing here is a fundamental economic con- 
cept that we want the underlying basis 
of competition throughout the United 
States to be at a certain minimum wage 
when applied to units of a certain eco- 
nomic size. 

Again I respectfully submit that this 
is not an exercise of a new power but of 
the thrust of our legislation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to ask 
the Senator one more question. Just 
what businessman in the United States 
will not qualify under the $1 million test, 
and, with particular reference to retail- 
ing, to the $250,000 movement of goods 
in interstate commerce, so far as coming 
under the act is concerned? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has himself outlined what retailers 
will not come under the act. There are 
millions of employees who are excluded 
by the economic test. Then we have the 
traditional concept of intrastate com- 
merce. There are millions of people who 
do not engage in business in which there 
is material transported across State 
lines. Let us take, for example, the tra- 
ditional shoeshine parlor. I do not wish 
to be ridiculous about this. However, let 
me say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that the bill does not make any change 
in the constitutional concept, even 
though we exercise our economic power 
to apply the act to particular businesses. 
In the case of some unusual shoeshine 
parlor, if it buys an appreciable quantity 
of supplies, and those supplies move 
across State lines, and its annual dollar 
volume is over a certain amount, then 
that shoeshine parlor could be subject 
to the act—there are many service and 
retail businesses which will not come 
under that category. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to hear 
that even a shoeshine parlor, if it is big 
enough, can come under the provisions 
of the proposed act, whether it operates 
in one State or in more than one State. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
arguments presented in support of the 
pending amendment are presented, first, 
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on constitutional grounds; second, on 


economic conditions; and, third, on 
what might be regarded as the fear of 
congressional capriciousness in the 
future. 

I have tremendous admiration for the 
scholarly junior Senator from Okla- 
homa. However, I wish to say that in 
this matter I believe he predicates his 
presentation largely on the presumed 
danger of rewriting the entire definition 
of the congressional concept of inter- 
state commerce, implicit in the pending 
measure. 

In these matters many Senators, in- 
cluding the senior Senator from West 
Virginia, generally lean on those Sena- 
tors who have legally trained minds for 
a proper exploration of the constitu- 
tional issues involved in the present 
question. However, I remind the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and other propo- 
nents of his amendment that the 
grounds for the persuasive and knowl- 
edgeable plea of the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] have not been 
altered since they were delivered by him 
on the floor of the Senate on last Au- 
gust 18. I noted with approval the vig- 
orous manner in which he repeated 
those arguments this afternoon. 


The Monroney amendment would ig- 
nore a lengthy history of Supreme Court 
decisions regarding the meaning of the 
interstate commerce clause. 


In view of this insufficiency, it would 
be most inadvisable to accept an 
amendment which would offer such a 
substantial departure from previous con- 
gressional actions as embodied in the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935 and 
the amendments of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1947. In that legislation Congress 
provided language that the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly applied in decisions 
which are not reconcilable with the 
Monroney amendment. 

In point of fact, the enterprises cov- 
ered by H.R. 3935 are already considered, 
and have been so for many years, as af- 
fecting commerce. The pending bill, as 
reported by the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, would recognize 
this fact and extend its application to 
the question of fair labor standards— 
as it has been applied frequently over 
the years to the question of strikes and 
labor-management relations. The as- 
sertion by the junior Senator from 
Arizona in the debate of last year that 
the then Senator Kennedy’s argument 
suggested that wages also affect the flow 
of commerce was not as logical as it may 
have sounded. The argument then and 
now suggests nothing of the sort. To 
apply a colloquialism, it brings the same 
sauce to the gander of fair labor stand- 
ards that we have had for the goose of 
labor-management conflict. Contrary to 
the assumptions of those who would sup- 
port this amendment, it is the Monroney 
amendment, rather than the bill as re- 
ported by our committee, that would 
offer a departure from the current and 
prevailing interpretation of the inter- 
state commerce clause. 

To turn now to the second argument, 
Mr. President, the question of what this 
body means by interstate commerce is 
an economic and semantic one, not a 
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constitutional issue. And though the 
dividing line between interstate and in- 
trastate commerce is sometimes clouded, 
the question is subject to factual and 
semantic determination. For practical 
purposes the committee bill establishes, 
with some exceptions, the definition of 
“engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce’”’ as any retail 
or service establishment with gross sales 
of $1 million or more. 

This definition has the precedent of 
26 years of application in other areas of 
congressional action. It is not economic 
heresy to apply it here. The applica- 
tion is simply an acknowledgment of the 
changing nature of our economy and of 
the fact that the enterprises covered by 
this measure, grossing the figures stipu- 
lated in the bill, are necessarily involved 
in the intricate web of economic relations 
that characterize interstate activity. 

This application is especially valid, 
Mr. President, in view of the growth of 
many metropolitan areas which spread 
over State boundaries. In these areas, 
there are many large retail establish- 
ments which have but one physical loca- 
tion in one State but which have a high 
level of interstate commercial activity 
in any meaningful sense of the term. 
Particularly is this so of the so-called 
“quality” stores which have a substan- 
tial mail-order business from charge 
customers scattered through several 
States. Without the gross volume defi- 
nition proposed by the committee bill I 
can foresee the possibilities of a veritable 
rash of court cases to determine whether 
or not such enterprises are engaged in 
interstate commerce. H.R. 3935 offers 
a clear and measurable definition for 
avoiding this kind of ambiguity. And 
though it is not without its own difficul- 
ties, I believe they are less cumbersome 
and complex than those embodied in the 
proposed Monroney amendment. 

In this respect, I remind the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma and the propo- 
nents of his amendment of the argument 
advanced in previous debate to the effect 
that the Monroney amendment might 
well stimulate the evasive tactic of es- 
tablishing different corporations in dif- 
ferent States while retaining control 
under a single management. In view of 
our experience in the enforcement of 
antitrust laws, this is hardly an aca- 
demic or trivial question. 

The problem of policing such evasions 
and the difficulty of penetrating the 
variety of devices which might be em- 
ployed are not pleasant to contemplate. 

I recall, for example, the experience 
in my own State of West Virginia dur- 
ing the 1930’s when the legislature 
passed a chainstore tax. Corporate dis- 
tributors of petroleum products immedi- 
ately devised a scheme of leasing their 
service stations to individual proprietors, 
thereby circumventing the tax legisla- 
tion, yet retaining their essential market 
control and profit recovery. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 2 minutes to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I refer to the fears expressed by 
some concerning the inherent danger of 
establishing a dollar volume as the crite- 
rion of interstate commerce. If the pres- 
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ent Congress is free to establish $1 mil- 
lion as the cutoff figure, what, it is 
argued, is to prevent a future Congress 
from lowering this figure to $500,000 or 
even $250,000? Or conversely, what is to 
prevent a future Congress of a more 
conservative cast from raising the fig- 
ure to $10 million? I am somewhat baf- 
fled, when such questions are posed, by 
the assumption that the danger of leg- 
islative folly rests with some future Con- 
gress, never with the present one. 

The expression of such concern is not 
unknown to those of us who served in 
Congress during the active days of the 
New Deal. The view is usually implic- 
itly, if not explicitly, maintained that 
we—whether in 1935 or in 1961—exer- 
cise wise and prudent judgment, but let 
us not pave the way for the “wild men” 
of the future to lead the Republic down 
the road to ruin. 

In answer to this argument, Mr. 
President, the collective wisdom of fu- 
ture Congresses will probably be main- 
tained at about the level of our own. 
Though Senators are not inoculated 
against the general foibles and fallabili- 
ties of human nature, the history of this 
body would indicate that we have main- 
tained a respectable level of political and 
social responsibility. I see no reason to 
fear that this record will be substan- 
tially altered by future Congresses—least 
of all, in regard to the pending meas- 
ure. 

Certainly, in light of a fairly consist- 
ent and long-term movement toward a 
higher unit level of business activity and 
a rise in the cost of living, there is little 
likelihood that a future Congress will 
lower the cutoff dates proposed by this 
measure. Nor, in view of the political 
realities and the general history of such 
legislation, is there much probability 
that these figures will be substantially 
raised. 

With all these considerations in mind, 
I urge disapproval of the Monroney 
amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield time to me? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. I desire to have the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. I am not certain that 
I fully understand the implications of 
his amendment, Let me pose a question. 
Suppose two small stores are located on 
the border between two States. They 
are both owned by an individual owner, 
one in State A, the other in State B. 
An annual business of, say, $50,000 is 
done in each store. Under the Senator’s 
amendment, would these stores be cov- 
ered by the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If they do business 
in two States, they will be covered, and 
they would be covered by the minimum 
wage provision. But if they are making 
only $250,000, I think all stores, under 
the exemption written in for the chain- 
stores, by the grace of the committee, 
would perhaps be exempt. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is the point I 
wish to bring out. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is not 
asserting, is he, that my amendment 
changes the rule? 
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Mr. PROUTY. Even if the Senator’s 
amendment is adopted there will be a 
$250,000 limitation which follows the 
same principle as the $1 million cutoff 
in the committee bill Many Senators 
who are concerned about the dollar limi- 
tation support the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, but his amend- 
ment does not alter the basic concept 
to which they object. 

Mr. MONRONEY. ‘The committee 
has provided for the $250,000 amount. 

Mr. PROUTY. I understand; but 
suppose the two stores do $250,000 worth 
of business, $125,000 in each store. 
Another store doing $1 million worth of 
business in one State will be excluded, 
but two stores doing $250,000 worth of 
business in two States would be covered, 
under the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
Woolworth’s, doing $100 million business 
with many stores, can be completely 
exempt if they. restrict the suburban 
shops to $250,000. But the man who 
operates a family department store in 
the decaying part of the town, and doing 
$100,000 worth of business, will come 
under the act. 

Inconsistencies can be found in both 
instances. I believe my amendment will 
help to eliminate more of the incon- 
sistencies than will the committee bill 
without my amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Congress cannot by 
itself amend the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. It has no right or author- 
ity to do so. I think everyone is agreed 
on that point. Some persons have said 
that they would vote for the committee 
bill if the $1 million limitation were in- 
cluded and they had assurance that it 
would remain in the law for a long time 
in the future. No one can give assur- 
ance to that effect. The next Congress 
may change the entire concept of the 
law. 

I will concede that there are certain 
features of the bill concerning the wis- 
dom of which I have some doubt. How- 
ever, as one with a business background, 
I think I am in a position to say that 
many businessmen do not even realize 
there is a commerce clause in the Con- 
stitution—or at least they did not realize 
it until their lawyers informed them 
that the clause might furnish a basis 
which would justify their exclusion from 
the ambit of the bill. 

When the cloak is cut away and we 
get down to the body of their argument 
it is the touching of the pocketbook 
that concerns them. There is no ques- 
tion about that, so far as the average 
businessman is concerned. 

I think we must recognize also that 
the same is true of some people in or- 
ganized labor. They are not concerned 
basically with the principle involved; 
they are concerned with the dollars-and- 
cents problem. 

I would respectfully point out that 
the Senator’s amendment, while good in 
many respects, will create serious in- 
equalities. It will make it difficult, I 
think, for the small businessman who 
operates in two or more States, to con- 
tinue his business; but at the same time 
the amendment will allow the big intra- 
state chains or intrastate organizations, 
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which do a multimillion dollar annual 


state chains throughout the country. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, wi 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
contend that a $250,000 input for a retail 
store doing a business of $1 million or 
more meets the test of interstate com- 
merce? 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not think we can 
assume or maintain that simply because 
a company does a $1 million volume of 
business, it is engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Only the courts can decide that 
question. We simply say that a business 
which has $1 million business volume and 
receives goods across State lines can and 
should be brought under the minimum 
wage law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the purpose 
of providing for a $250,000 input of goods 
moving in interstate commerce was spe- 
cifically——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield additional 
time to me? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield the Senator 2 
minutes. We are running short of time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from O;tahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The $250,000 input 
has been advertised as bringing such a 
business completely under interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. PROUTY. I think it adheres to 
the principle behind the commerce clause 
quite closely. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
state why the $250,000 input is not ap- 
plied to laundries or gasoline establish- 
ments? 

Mr. PROUTY. In the first place, I 
think they are entirely different opera- 
tions. They are a much different type 
of operation from a retail store business. 
The cost of operation is considerably less, 
on the whole. The difficulty in the retail 
store business is that it is not operated 
on a production-line basis. Its employees 
stand around, waiting on customers, if 
customers are in the store. However, the 
employees are paid and remain on duty 
even if there are no customers. 

I think there is a great difference be- 
tween the various types of operation; 
and that is the reason for the variation. 
I may concede that the Senator could 
make a strong point and could say that 
- same cutoff point should be used for 
all. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think there is a 
great deal of inconsistency in the posi- 
tion that a $250,000 input should be ap- 
plied to retail stores but not to those in 
the other categories. 

Mr. PROUTY. I would be willing to 
apply the inflow test to industries other 
than the retail and service trades but I 
put in the bill what the committee would 
take; and that is as far as one can go. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield 30 
seconds to me? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, if sufficient 
time remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
minutes remain. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to state 
to the Senator from Vermont that of 
course the legal test in regard to the 
inflow, insofar as interstate commerce 
is concerned, is whether the inflow is 
more than de minimis. Certainly any 
amount above $50 would be a substantial 
amount, not a de minimis amount. 
Similarly, when we are dealing with con- 
cerns which do an annual business of 
$250,000 and when we are considering 
whether the annual volume of sales 
amounts to $250,000 or to $1 million, we 
are no longer dealing with de minimis 
amounts. 

So, from my knowledge of constitu- 
tional law, I think there is no question 
that business in any such amounts is 
sufficient to bring the concerns under 
this coverage. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, let 
me ask whether any time remains avail- 
able to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes remain available to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to sum 
up my case for the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, asa 
result of my years of service in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate, I 
believe I can tell when Senators feel they 
are being pushed beyond the limits to 
which they wish to go—as I believe they 
are today when somewhat exotic reason- 
ing would seem to be changing what all 
of us have long considered to be the his- 
toric concept of interstate commerce, 
and certainly at least the one which has 
been observed by the courts; namely, the 
movement of goods between the States. 
I think there is nervousness about this 
bill among Senators, because the Senate 
is supposed to be the constitutional 
guardian of the liberties of the people. 

So, Mr. President, after we finish read- 
ing all of the definitions contained in it, 
the various provisions which are in- 
cluded in an effort to specify what busi- 
nesses are covered by this bill—I refer to 
the provisions in regard to sales of not 
less than $1 million, sales of not less 
than $350,000, sales of not less than 
$250,000, “input volume,” and all the 
rest—we become even more nervous 
when we discover the committee felt the 
need of the proviso beginning in line 18 
on page 15: 

Provided, That an establishment shall not 
be considered to be an enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, or a part of an enterprise engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, and the sales of such estab- 
lishment shall not be included for the pur- 
pose of determining the annual gross volume 
of sales of any enterprise for the purpose 
of this subsection, if the only employees of 
such establishment are the owner thereof 
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or persons standing in the relationship of 
parent, spouse, or child of such owner. 


This is the only limit we are sure to 

have—namely, that this Federal law 
will not apply to a business which has 
as its only employees the owner and his 
wife and their children. But all other 
businesses are liable to be covered by this 
law. 
* In Oklahoma there is a saying that is 
applicable here: “It is not just that the 
chickens are nervous; there is someone 
in the henhouse.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote against the Monroney 
amendments, and I should like to state 
briefly my reasons for doing so. I do 
so for one reason: because the amend- 
ment departs from the concept of in- 
terstate commerce. 

I agree that Congress has a perfect 
right to decide, as a matter of policy, 
that it does not wish to have retail and 
service enterprises or other enterprises 
included under the Wages and Hours 
Act. But it is a mistake to say that this 
amendment protects the historic concept 
of interstate commerce. To the con- 
trary, it proposes a new concept. 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
the correct concept, for the purpose of 
the Wages and Hours Act, of a business 
engaged in interstate commerce is one 
whose employees are actually engaged in 
handling or working on goods in com- 
merce between the States—in the stream 
of commerce—or, as the courts have 
held, in the production of goods for com- 
merce, in activities substantially affect- 
ing commerce, or, under the cases, are 
necessary to the production of goods for 
commerce. These terms, except affect- 
ing commerce, are found in the act. 

I believe that my friend, the Senator 
from Oklahoma, is attempting to estab- 
lish, in place of these prevailing tests— 
anew definition of an enterprise engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

His amendment proposes the test of 
ownership—the ownership of establish- 
ments in two or more States. 

I am sure that no court has held that 
the mere fact of ownership of enterprises 
in different States places them in inter- 
state commerce. They might not be en- 
gaged in any way in interstate com- 
merce—that is producing, or handling in 
any way, goods in commerce, necessary 
to or affecting commerce. 

I have respect for the idea that, as a 
matter of policy, the Congress can ex- 
clude certain activities from wage and 
hour coverage, but I believe I am correct 
when I say that there is no constitution- 
al concept upon which the Senator’s 
amendment can be based. There are 
other reasons for which I oppose the 
amendment—the inequities it would pro- 
mote—but I wanted to give my views of 
its legal merit. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the amendments of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Oklahoma, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
all time available on these amendments 
been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (when 
his name was called). On this vote l 
have a pair with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote ‘‘nay.’’ Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHuurcH] 
is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. CHuRcH] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 

enator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
is absent because of the death of his 
brother. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. BrrpGes] is absent because of ill- 
ness in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 56, as follows: 


[No. 33} 

YEAS—39 
Allott Eastland McClellan 
Beall Ellender Monroney 
Bennett Ervin Morton 
Blakley Fulbright Mundt 
Butler Goldwater Russell 
Byrd, Va. Gore Saltonstall 
Capehart Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Carlson Hill Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Holland Sparkman 
Cotton Hruska Stennis 
Curtis Jordan Talmadge 
Dirksen Kerr Thurmond 
Dworshak Lausche Williams, Del. 

NAYS—56 
Aiken Chavez Hickey 
Anderson Clark Humphrey 
Bartlett Cooper Jackson 
Bible Dodd Javits 
Boggs Douglas Johnston 
Burdick Engle Keating 
Bush Fong Kefauver 
Byrd, W. Va. Gruening Kuchel 
Cannon Hart Long, Mo. 
Carroil Hartke Long, Hawali 
Case, N.J. Hayden Long, La. 


McCarthy Moss Scott 
McGee Muskie Smith, Mass. 
McNamara Neuberger Smith, Maine 
Magnuson Pastore Symington 
Mansfield Pell Williams, N.J. 
Metcalf Prouty Yarborough 
Miller Proxmire Young, Ohio 
Morse Randolph 
NOT VOTING—5 

Bridges Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
Church Wiley 

So Mr. MonroneEY’s amendments were 
rejected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“‘4—18-61—C”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14 
it is proposed to strike out lines 20 to 
25, inclusive. 

On page 15, line 1, strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(2)”. 

On page 15, line 4, strike out “(4)” 
and insert ‘(3)”. 

On page 15, line 10, strike out “(5)” 
and insert ‘‘(4)”. 

On page 15, line 14, strike out “(6)” 
and insert “(5)”. 

On page 18, line 18, strike out “(3), or 
(5)” and insert “or (4)”. 

On page 18, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“(4) or (6)” and insert “(3) or (5)”’. 

On page 24, line 19, strike out ‘“(1), 
(2), or (5)” and insert “(1) or (4)”. 

On page 24, line 20, strike out “(4)” 
and insert “(3)”. 

On page 29, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“(except an establishment in an enter- 
prise described in section 3(s) (2))”. 

On page 30, line 7, strike out the word 
“commercial,”’. 

On page 30, line 8, beginning with the 
word “Provided”, strike out through the 
colon in line 14. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief. On the amendment 
I shall use only 6 or 7 minutes, if that 
long. I say this for the benefit of Sena- 
tors. Thereafter I should like to have 
a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
think the committee very wisely recog- 
nized the fact that certain types of busi- 
nesses, called service businesses, should 
not be covered by the Federal minimum 
wage and maximum hours law. For that 
reason the committee left out hotels, 
restaurants, and motels. These belong 
to the service industry, which is not yet 
ready to assimilate increased costs and 
stay in business. I think the committee 
was wise in doing so. 

However, I believe the committee 
should also have left out another type of 
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service business, which is the laundries 
and drycleaning establishments. 

I think it can be well established that 
laundries are in the lowest income cate- 
gory insofar as businesses are concerned. 
Mr. President, the American Laundry 
Institute states that laundries have less 
than 2 percent return on their net in- 
vestment. To say it another way, less 
than 2% percent of their total volume 
of saies is represented by profits. 

Laundries are going out of business at 
a very rapid rate. The Labor Depart- 
ment has stated that from 1947 to 1960 
60,000 jobs which previ--*ly had existed 
and were held by laundryworkers no 
longer existed because the laundries 
themselves were no longer in existence. 

At a time when there was a total em- 
ployment increase of some 17 percent, 
there was a loss of 16 percent of jobs in 
the laundry industry, because laundries 
were going out of business. From 1954 
to 1958, in 33 of the 50 States, there was 
a 23 percent loss of job opportunities in 
laundries and retail drycleaning estab- 
lishments. 

An example of what happens when 
one sets a minimum wage and maximum 
hours law in a marginal business such 
as this occurred rather dramatically last 
year in the State of North Carolina, 
when, for the first time, the State passed 
a State minimum wage law and set the 
minimum wage at 75 cents an hour. The 
law had been in existence only 7 months 
when 1.300 people lost thei> jobs. 

The 1,300 people lost their jobs be- 
cause some 200 small laundries had to go 
out of existence. 

Mr. President, I know all Senators 
would like to see workers receive higher 
wages, if they can reasonably and sensi- 
bly be had, but I certainly think we do 
not wish to pass a law and to direct it at 
a particular industry when it will result 
in decreasing jobs people may get. 
Surely, as had been said, 75 cents or 85 
cents an hour hardly seems enough to 
keep body and soul together, but cer- 
tainly, Mr. President, all of us would 
agree that 85 cents an hour for laundry 
work is better than no cents an hour. 
Eighty-five cents an hour will buy a 
great deal more in the grocery store than 
no cents an hour. There is a great deal 
more human dignity and a great deal 
more hope for the individual who has a 
job even at such a low figure as 85 cents 
an hour, rather than to have no job at 
all, to be on relief, without help and 
without hope. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the able Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Was this amendment 
considered by the committee? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am not sure that 
the amendment was considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask the question be- 
cause the Senator from Florida is mak- 
ing a very persuasive and very dramatic 
argument. I wonder if the statistics 
have been authenticated and if they are 
true. I have no reason to doubt them. 
The question I ask is, Why did the com- 
mittee not consider the amendment and 
include it in the bill? 
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Mr. SMATHERS.. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare [Mr. H1x1i] tells me 
the amendment was not considered by 
the committee. 

There are many reasons why laun- 
dries are having difficulty. Obviously, 
one is automation and work at home. 
There are washing machines and drying 
machines which can be used. People will 
not take their clothes to the corner 
laundry if the cost is too great, because 
if the service is too costly it is a service 
which they themselves will do. 

On top of that, by virtue of the in- 
creased cost of operating laundries— 
paricularly in North Carolina, which has 
the minimum wage, where marginal 
workers cannot be hired and workers 
cannot supplement incomes by getting 
second jobs—the laundries have to try 
to increase their prices for the clean 
clothes which they deliver, with the re- 
sult that the minute the laundries raise 
prices a little bit the people say, “We will 
not use your services any more. We will 
go to the coin-operated washing machine 
down the street.” 

All Senators are able to ride around 
the neighborhood areas and see coin- 
operated laundries, with nobody working 
but the machines. It is no wonder that 
in many ways the laundries are going 
out of business. 

The particular amendment I have 
offered would not roll back the law be- 
yond those workers covered at the pres- 
ent time. The only thing sought is no 
extension of the coverage. The purpose 
of the amendment is to delete those pro- 
visions of the pending bill which would 
extend the coverage to workers in the 
laundries and dry cleaning industry. 

There is one exception, which relates 
to the proviso offered by the able Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, which was de- 
signed to remove a _ serious inequity 
under the present law relating to laun- 
dries operating where State laws cut 
through a local trading area, such as the 
District of Columbia. 

In this instance, the Randolph amend- 
ment provides that any establishment 
having an annual dollar volume of sales 
of $250,000 or more and which is engaged 
in substantial competition in the same 
metropolitan area with an establishment 
covered by the minimum wage law, it 
would lose its exemption. I think the 
purpose of the amendment is sound, and 
support it. With this exemption, my 
amendment seeks only to retain the 
status quo of existing law. 

Existing law exempts all laundry and 
dry cleaning establishments where more 
than 50 percent of their annual dollar 
volume of sales is made within the State 
in which the laundry or the dry cleaning 
establishment is located, provided, how- 
ever, that not more than 25 percent of 
the establishment’s dollar volume of 
sales for such services is received from 
customers who are engaged in mining, 
manufacturing, transportation, com- 
munications business. 

Under the pending proposal of the so- 
called McNamara bill, a laundry or dry 
cleaning establishment would be covered 
if it does $1 million or more in annual 
sales exclusive of excise taxes, or if more 
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than 25 percent of its annual dollar vol- 
ume of sales is from services rendered to 
commercial businesses regardless of the 
total annual volume of sales. 

There is no definition as to what are 
commercial “businesses.” 

So I presume we can assume that any 
establishment in which one can buy or 
sell is a commercial business. The loca] 
hamburger stand, the local beer parlor, 
and the local restaurant, or whatever 
it may be, are commercial businesses. 

Under the particular provision to 
which my amendment refers, if the 
small laundry were doing more than 25 
percent of its business with commercial 
businesses, whether it be a hamburger 
stand or some similar business, then 
such laundry would lose its exemption 
regardless of whether the total volume 
of business was $25,000, $35,000, or $500,- 
000. The $1 million volume has no ap- 
plication in this respect. Adding the 
word commercial would do a serious 
injustice to many small laundry and dry 
cleaning establishments that cannot 
stand any further increase in operating 
costs. 

My argument is that if we bring all 
of these businesses in at one time, 
whether they are doing $35,000, $50,000, 
or $100,000 worth of business, the result 
would deliver a real body blow to small 
business in America. 

We talk a great deal about how we 
are all for small business. Laundries 
are primarily small and local businesses. 
The bill is a solar plexus blow to the 
small business community. Not only 
will we see many jobs lost at a time 
when we do not wish to increase unem- 
ployment in the country, but also the 
spendable income of the people of the 
United States will be lessened to the ex- 
tent that people employed in this indus- 
try will lose their jobs. We will thereby 
stagnate our economy. 

We may find that much revenue will 
be lost to the Treasury. 

Adding the word “commercial” to ex- 
isting law will cover many small laun- 
dries that cannot absorb increased costs. 
As a result more unemployment will be 
created, less revenue will be brought in, 
and small business will be hit where it 
cannot stand it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator con- 
cede that if an establishment is doing 
less than $1 million a year gross business 
but is doing business with commerical 
firms, would not such establishment be 
excluded from that group of people to 
which the Senator has referred who go 
down to the corner, put a quarter into a 
machine, and do their own washing? 
We would not expect a hotel or restau- 
rant that sends its soiled linens to a 
cleaning establishment or a laundry to 
install its own washing machines or go 
to the corner and put quarters into some 
public laundromat. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I believe I could 
agree with the Senator on that point. 

Mr. PASTORE. If we do exclude those 
establishments that are doing a busi- 
ness of $1 million a year, and we exclude 
those doing a business—— 
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Mr. SMATHERS. We would include 
those doing a business of over $1 mil- 
Jion. 

Mr. PASTORE. We do include them. 
The Senator is correct. We exclude 
everyone whose business is under $1 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Except if more than 
25 percent of their business is done with 
so-called commercial businesses. As I 
have said, there is no definition of “com- 
mercial businesses.”” In this case they 
are covered regardless of whether their 
total volume of sales is over or under 
$1 million. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not that pro- 
vision refer to anything except a home? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The fact of the 
matter is that in the communities of 
Rhode Island, and Florida, local subur- 
ban laundries take in every bit of busi- 
ness that they can get. The business that 
suburban laundries get from families is 
rapidly decreasing because people are 
buying washing machines. But the rep- 
resentatives of such laundry establish- 
ments would then go to neighborhood 
restaurants and say, “I would like to 
wash your table cloths.” They would 
go to the beer parlor and say, “We would 
like to wash the bartenders’ aprons.” 

I suppose that such establishments get 
every bit of business they can get. It is 
essential to their survival. 

Mr. PASTORE. My question is why 
a laundry doing business with a restau- 
rant, a hotel, or a hamburger stand 
should not pay its help more than $1 
an hour? 

Mr. SMATHERS. For the simple rea- 
son that if we should force them to do so, 
and if we require them to pay $1 an hour, 
what will happen will be similar to that 
which happened in North Carolina. The 
laundries will have to close their busi- 
nesses. because they cannot pay the in- 
creased cost and render service at a price 
the public is willing to pay. I spoke on 
this point earlier. Such businesses have 
only a 2-percent margin of profit. If 
they are required to pay the higher scale, 
for all practical purposes we shall there- 
by place a “closed” sign over their doors. 
Today, between 60 and 65 cents of every 
dollar in this industry goes for labor 
costs. 

Earlier I said I thought it was much 
more dignified to have a fellow make 
95 cents an hour than to go on relief. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with that 
statement, but the only point that was 
disturbing me was the fact that a num- 
ber of large laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments are doing business with 
commercial firms. In many instances 
they are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion. In many instances in which such 
establishments could afford to pay $1 
an hour they are not. paying $1 an hour. 
I thought the exemptions that were 
being made by the committee were rea- 
sonable enough to avoid the shutting 
down of such a laundry, and business 
might be lost only for the reason that 
families would buy washing machines 
and people who presently send their 
soiled clothes to the laundry will go to 
the laundromat and insert quarters in 
the machine in order to do their own 
washing. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Certainly if a man 
can pay $1.25 and still run his business, 
he ought to do so. I think that point 
has been pretty well demonstrated. 
But the very fact that laundries are a 
disappearing business industry from the 
face of our economy and the very fact, 
as I cited a minute ago, that we have 
had a 23-percent loss of jobs in laun- 
dries is a pretty good demonstration of 
the dilemma of the financial straits of 
laundries. The pending proposal will 
result in destructive competition and 
is unfair, discriminatory and arbitrary 
to this industry. I merely say that it 
is one sure way to eliminate them and 
to do so awfully fast. If laundries are 
eliminated in this way, additional un- 
employment obviously will be created. 

Mr. PASTORE. I recognize the fact 
that laundromats have cut into the 
laundry business. I recognize the fact 
also that in many cases in which the 
contact was largely with households, 
there has been a great decrease in busi- 
ness. But I am speaking now of laun- 
dries that are doing business with, let 
us say, barber shops, restaurants, and 
such types of business. I cannot for the 
life of me understand why such laun- 
dries cannot pay a wage of $1 an hour. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
reason why they cannot pay a dollar an 
hour is because they cannot pay a dollar 
an hour and make a profit doing so. 
On the average, 65 percent of a laun- 
dry’s income goes for labor costs. I do 
not know how much they pay for soap 
or advertising. I do know that so far 
as the cost of labor is concerned, that 
is what they have to pay. While there 
is some automation in some laundries, 
there is not a great deal of it. Most of 
it is done by hand and by sweat. A 
great many people like this kind of work. 
The committee would blanket them all 
into the $1.25 category. Perhaps in 
Rhode Island the laundries can pay that 
wage. We have statistics which show 
that in Boston on the average the laun- 
dries there cannot pay that amount and 
stay in business. They cannot pay it in 
Cleveland, either. In some areas they 
are already paying $1.25 because they 
can afford to do it. It is being unreal- 
istic to think that the pay scale must be 
identical all over the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority whip. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If there is a short- 
age of time, we will adjust it on both 
sides. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have about com- 
pleted my statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. According to the 
committee’s analysis, there are about 
465,000 so-called nonsupervisory laun- 
dry employees in laundry and dryclean- 
ing enterprises throughout. the country. 
The bill to which the Senator from Flor- 
ida would attach his amendment would 
extend the protection of a dollar an 
hour for the first year, $1.05 for the 
second year, $1.15.for the third year, 
and, after 40 months, $1.25. The com- 
mittee provision would extend protec- 
tion to 134,000 of these workers, leaving 
431,000 still under State law or still with 
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no protection at all. Approximately 
6,000 workers are involved in the so- 
called commercial 25 percent factor, 
which is included in the committee bill 
under section 13(a), subsection 3. The 
Senator’s amendment seeks to eliminate 
that provision, and also seeks to remove 
from the provisions of the wage-hour 
law those employees who work in estab- 
lishments doing a retail business of more 
than $1 million. In other words, we are 
talking about 140,000 workers out of 
465,000 workers, leaving 320,000 even in 
the committee bill, in many of the so- 
called “mama and papa” laundries which 
are not affected at all by Federal law. 

Most of the commercial laundering is 
done in large cities, in cities where it 
costs a great deal to live. I would say 
to the Senate that it costs just as much 
for a laundry worker to ride a bus to his 
work as it does for the man who owns 
the laundry or the man who holds the 
mortgage on the equipment in the laun- 
dry. It costs just as much for the laun- 
dry worker to go to the movies or to over 
to the drugstore to buy drugs, or to see a 
doctor, or to go downtown to buy some 
meat or clothing, as it does for someone 
who is making $5.an hour. 

We are not talking about laundries in 
a little town like the one in which I am 
domiciled, Waverly, Minn. In Waverly 
we have one of those little laundro- 
mats, which is operated by putting a 
quarter in the machine. We are talking 
about laundries like the laundries in a 
city of the type where I served as mayor, 
Minneapolis, Minn. I might say that 
that is a city with a high cost of living 
equal to what the cost of living is in the 
city of Washington. 

Let us take a look around the District 
of Columbia. The other day I received 
a notice from the drycleaner who takes 
care of my family’s clothing, to the effect 
that they have been forced to raise the 
cost of the drycleaning and laundry 
they do for us. I am sure it is a good 
company. I still do business with them. 
It is a good firm, and I am sure that 
they needed to raise the price or they 
would not have asked for an increase. 

Mr. President, why should a worker 
be paid a wage which does not permit 
him even to eke out a decent living. 
It seems to me if we are going to ask 
people to wash clothes and to keep them 
clean, we should at least be willing to 
give them a good, clean chance to earn 
a living. I submit that anyone who be- 
lieves a firm cannot afford to pay a dol- 
lar an hour to a laundry worker is 
really stretching the argument. This is 
not very good, clean work. We can call 
them marginal workers if we like. Not 
very many people want to work in laun- 
dries. It is hot, sticky, and frequently 
stinky. It is often very undesirable 
work. 

We hear talk about a dollar an hour. 
Mr. President, the people who dig a ditch 
in front of the laundry are paid more 
than that. The people who spread 
gravel on the street in front of the laun- 
dry are paid more than that. Yet we 
would ask people who work inside the 
laundry—and many of them women, 
frequently older women—to work for less 
than a dollar an hour. Many of the 
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workers are older women who are there 
because there is not enough money at 
home to support the family. Many of 
them are older women. Let any Senator 
go inside the laundry, and go in the 
backroom, and he will see who is doing 
the work there. It is done very fre- 
quently by older women, by people who 
cannot get work in an industrial plant, 
for example, or because perhaps they are 
too old to get a job on the assembly line, 
or who cannot work in an establishment 
out front at the counter. 

We are not talking about laundries 
in a small town in North Dakota or in 
Minnesota, or in Virginia. We are talk- 
ing about a laundry in Richmond, Va., 
or in Minneapolis, Minn. We are talk- 
ing about a laundry in Jacksonville, Fla., 
in Detroit, Mich., and possibly even in 
Providence, R.I., or New Orleans, La. 

Mr. PASTORE. Which does a busi- 
ness of over a million dollars a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; which does a 
business of over a million dollars a year. 

When a firm does a million dollars’ 
worth of business a year washing some- 
one’s shirts or cleaning someone’s 
clothes, I submit that they can pay their 
employees a dollar an hour, even if it is 
necessary for them to add a few cents to 
the cost of laundering and cleaning. It 
does not make a good argument to say 
that people who have the undesirable 
employment opportunity of working in 
a laundry should be expected to work 
for less than a dollar an hour, $1.05 an 
hour, $1.15 an hour, and finally $1.25 an 
hour. 

How these people can live on the wages 
they are paid, I do not know. I do not 
know how anyone can eke out an exist- 
ence on less than $1.25 an hour. If we 
were trying to put out of business a small 
firm in a small town, there might be some 
argument made against the provisions 
in the committee bill. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida publicly what I have 
told him privately, that the provision in 
the bill applies to the large establish- 
ments doing a million dollars’ worth of 
business a year or more, and to those 
who are 25 percent commercial. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
gather that the burden of the Senator’s 
argument is twofold. First, his posi- 
tion is that the bill applies only to the 
big laundries which do more than a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of business a year. 
As I tried to demonstrate earlier, by the 
very fact that the committee proposal 
also provides that where more than 25 
percent of an establishment’s annual 
dollar volume is received from commer- 
cial business, such as the local ham- 
burger stand and the local restaurant or 
any other commercial business it would 
be covered regardless of the annual 
dollar volume of sales. Even though a 
laundry may not be doing more than 
$50,000 totally, if more than 25 percent 
of the $50,000 is with the hamburger 
stand or the grocery store, it is covered. 
What has been done by the committee 
bill is to give us two standards. The 
committee would put in with one hand 
and take out with the other. 

The second argument of the Senator 
from Minnesota is one that makes me 
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bleed with him. I do not like to see any- 
one get 95 cents an hour. I do not want 
to see anyone sweat. 

However, I think it is much better to 
receive 95 cents an hour than to be on 
relief. I think there is much more dig- 
nity in having some kind of job than to 
have no job at all. The whole problem 
is that there will be job losses under the 
pending bill. That will be much more 
tragic, to my way of thinking, than 
whether one makes $1.25 or 95 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota presented a 
graphic picture of the people who work 
in laundries. I ask my colleague if he 
believes the people who customarily work 
in laundries, as was so well described by 
the Senator from Minnesota, are en- 
titled to more consideration in the bill 
than the farm people and farmworkers 
who have been so carefully left out of 
the bill by its drafters. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank my able 
colleague for his comment. The restau- 
rant people and the hotel people and all 
the rest, in the wisdom of the committee, 
were left out of the bill. I am delighted 
that they were. I think that was a wise 
move. But having left them out, how 
can we say that we will discriminate 
against the laundry business? We are 
requiring the laundry business to meet 
certain conditions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘To discriminate 
against the “laundry workers.” The 
Senator corrected his statement. He 
said “laundry industry.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. ‘The laundry in- 
dustry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not happy 
about the exclusion of hotel workers from 
the bill. I am not happy about some 
of the other exclusions. Some argu- 
ments were made on behalf of hotels and 
other businesses on the basis of sea- 
sonal work, and those arguments seemed 
to make some sense. After all, legisla- 
tion is done on the basis of compromise. 
The Senator believes his is a healthful 
amendment; otherwise he would not 
have offered it. We have honest differ- 
ences of opinion. 

I can join with the Senator in some 
concern about businesses that do $1 mil- 
lion a year and more. But he takes it 
away with one hand and puts it back with 
the other, or vice versa. What he says 
refers to the $1 million figure, which is a 
limitation; namely, if a business makes 
less than $1 million, it is not under the 
act; if it does more than $1 million in 
sales or service, it is under the act, The 
Senator says that that, after all, is equal 
to section 13(a) (3), which relates to the 
volume of business which must be done 
in what we call commercial establish- 
ments. But there is a difference. It is 
the difference between a horse and a 
rabbit. It is not equal. 

On the basis of $1 million a year ex- 
emption, if the amendment is adopted it 
will mean that 134,000 workers who are 
covered under the bill will lose their cov- 
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erage. The $1 million feature provides 
that 134,000 new workers will be brought 
under the protection of the minimum 
wages. Section 13(a) (3) provides cov- 
erage for from 6,000 to 7,000 workers. 

So the Senator from Florida cannot 
have us believe that the Senator from 
Minnesota would, on the one hand, give 
the worker something, and, on the other 
hand, take it all away. Not at all. 
What we do is to provide coverage for 
134,000 if a company does $1 million or 
more business in laundering and dry- 
cleaning. We provide for another 6,000 
to be covered if 25 percent of the busi- 
ness is with commercial establishments, 
as the Senator has described. 

My point is that everyone ought to be 
for the $1 million exemption. If a com- 
pany does a $1 million drycleaning or 
laundry business, it ought to pay a fair 
wage. The retail establishments are be- 
ing compelled to do it. I suggest that 
the 6,000 who are doing business with 
commercial establishments can afford to 
pay the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the opposition yield me a little time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield 15 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield, first, to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to support the Senator from Florida, 
because I think there is a great miscon- 
ception about the proposal. It has been 
said recently by the Senator from Min- 
nesota that we are not talking about the 
laundry in Waverly. But we are. We 
are talking about the laundries in the 
little towns of the United States. We 
are talking about laundries all over the 
United States. I have in my hand a 
letter received from an old establishment 
in Colorado. I do not have the authority 
to release the name and the confidential 
figures together, but I can release the 
figures. 

This company is doing an annual busi- 
ness of $553,911, and is operating on a 
0.65 percent profit after gross sales. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Less than 1 percent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. A little more than one- 
half of 1 percent. I think one or two 
statements in the letter ought to be 
quoted: 

Commercial work is about all that is now 
left and one has to bid so low to obtain a 
commercial account that the profit is almost 
nil. We cannot fight the millions of dollars 
of advertising power of Norge, Maytag, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse to name a 
few who have taken the family work out of 
the power laundry. 


The writer goes on to say that the 
smallest part of any laundry business 
is the family account, because the costs 
are already so high that the families 
cannot afford to have their laundry done 
outside. So any increase in cost will re- 
sult in the laundry getting no family 
work at all, because it will take them 
completely out of the market. 

I appreciate the time which the Sen- 
ator has yielded to me to make this 
statement. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Lintrude with reluctance 
upon these variant points of view on the 
other side of the aisle concerning the 
“pig washers” and the “little washers.” 
I should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Can the Senator advise me whether or 
not the President has taken any position 
in the matter? I am trying, if possible, 
to support the President, to back him up 
and help him with the bill. I should like 
to know whether he has taken a position 


on it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know 
whether he has taken a position on it 
or not. I presume he would be opposed 
to my amendment. I do not know, but 
I presume so. 

It is always delightful to know when 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania is 
interested in supporting the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. That happens more 
often than the Senator from Florida may 
recognize. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I congratulate him 
and wish him well, and say that, like 
good bourbon, he grows wiser with age. 

Mr. SCOTT. I may mellow with age; 
but at least I am not like the old Florida 
swamp owl. When he is hunted with a 
flashlight, the more light you give him, 
the blinder he gets. 

I had hoped we might have an ex- 
pression from the President, in view of 
a statement made by him on November 
5, 1960, in New York City, in which he 
said: 

In short, I believe in a President who will 
formulate and fight for his legislative poli- 
cies, and not be a casual observer of the 
legislative progress; a President who will 
not back down under pressure or let down 
his spokesmen in the Congress; a President 
who does not speak from the rear of the 
battle, but who places himself in the thick 
of the fight. 


I believe that in order to be more 
readily guided, we ought to have letters 
from the President or direct statements 
from him from time to time. I will try 
to support him whenever I can, as I have 
said to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam sure that that 
will not be very often. 

Mr. SCOTT. I rather suspect that it 
will be more often than the Senator from 
Florida will. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that we have gone on to this sub- 
ject. I am satisfied that the President 
is, as he has announced publicly, inter- 
ested in the passage of the bill as it was 
reported by the committee. However, 
if the Senator from Pennsylvania wishes 
to indulge in a little knifecutting, that 
is his privilege. 

Mr. SCOTT. If to quote the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to be de- 
scribed as “knifecutting.” I regret very 
much that. that description has been 
applied to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Pennsylvania finished 
with his talk? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have no objection to 
whatever the Senator from Florida may 
say. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I point out that while there has been 
much talk by the advocates of the bill 
about extending coverage only to laun- 
dries doing $1 million gross business, I 
have not heard any advocate of the bill 
refer to the provision which has caused 
the laundries in my State more concern 
than anything else, namely, the provi- 
sion which appears on page 30, lines 14 
to 21, inclusive, which contains an ex- 
emption. The language provides: 

That this exemption— 


The laundry exemption— 

shall not apply to any employee of any such 
establishment which has an annual dollar 
volume of sales of such services of $250,000 
or more and which is engaged in substantial 
competition in the same metropolitan area 
with an establishment less than 50 per- 
centum of whose annual dollar volume of 
sales of such services is made within the 
State in which it is located. 


My information comes from certain 
well-established, but not large, laundry 
businesses in the city of Miami, where my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. SMATHERS] 
has his home; the city of Fort Lauder- 
dale; and the city of Jacksonville. It is 
to the effect that medium-sized laun- 
dries in those cities feel that because of 
the fact that there are some large laun- 
dries there which would come within the 
$1 million class, but which because of 
the quality of their business would come 
under another description, which I have 
just read, the small laundries, having a 
business of $250,000 or a little more, 
would also come under the provisions of 
the bill. 

So I wish to call the attention of my 
distinguished colleague to the fact that 
it is not only laundries which do, an- 
nually, $1 million or more of business 
which are affected by this measure. We 
have received several anxious queries 
from operators of laundries in our State 
which are in the smaller classification; 
in other words, they do an annual busi- 
ness of less than $1 million. They say 
they are affected by this measure. Yes- 
terday I discussed this question with the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. McNamara] and his able legal 
counsel; and the information which I 
had from them was to the effect that 
such laundries are affected by this meas- 
ure. If I am inaccurate about that, I 
may be corrected at this time. 

So I call attention to the fact that the 
bill affects other laundries, in addition 
to those which do a gross annual busi- 
ness of $1 million or more. The bill also 
affects smaller laundries which make a 
profit of $10,000, $15,000, or less. In 
other words, both the large laundries 
and the middle-size laundries are cov- 
ered by the bill. 

I appreciate the effort the Senator is 
making, because there is no use in our 
winking at the fact that the proposed 
legislation, as drawn, not only affects 
all such laundries, but actually will drive 
a great many middle-size laundries en- 
tirely out of business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Florida for his 
generous consideration of his colleagues, 
in connection with the yielding of time 
during the debate on this amendment. 
He has been most helpful. 

The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] has been discussing the cover- 
age of the bill. If it is argued that all 
laundries, of whatever size, are covered 
by the bill, then I suppose we should 
have the bill deal with every retail estab- 
lishment. The fact is that the $1 million 
standard may be too high for enterprises 
of this type. The amendment may have 
an impact, as it does, on only a limited 
number of such enterprises—those with 
approximately one-fourth of the total 
number of empioyees engaged in this 
business; and the amendment may ac- 
tually give some advantage to the 
smaller operators. I think that is a 
possibility. 

But some standard must be provided; 
and in this case, rather than provide a 
standard which would cause every retail 
concern to be covered, the bill provides, 
in the retail and service section, that 
those doing an annual business of $1 
million a year or more are covered. If 
an enterprise is a member of a chain in 
a particular State and if that enterprise 
does a business of less than $250,000, as 
one of the units of the chain, it is not 
covered. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
give special consideration to some of the 
unique problems which have developed 
in merchandising. We should empha- 
size that all we are trying to do in this 
case is provide a little protection for 
approximately one-third or one-fourth 
of the total number of laundry workers, 
most of whom are to be found in the 
larger metropolitan areas, where the cost 
of living is high. I do not say the laun- 
dry workers are confined to those areas; 
but I believe that, in the main, it is as 
just for laundry workers to be covered 
by the bill as it is for the employees of 
a drugstore chain which does an annual 
business of $1 million or more a year to 
be covered, for, as a matter of fact, an 
employee who works behind the soda 
fountain in a drugstore may actually 
wash dishes. So it seems to me that the 
justice of having this measure cover the 
laundries is beyond dispute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr, SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to direct 
my questions either to the Senator from 
Florida or to some member of the com- 
mittee: I am correct, I know, when I 
state that the employees of a laundry 
would be covered under the bill when 
the laundry in which they work does an 
annual business amounting to $1 million. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Yet am I also correct, 
when I state that the employees of a 
laundry are now covered even though 
the laundry does less than annual busi- 
ness of $1 million, if 25 percent of the 
establishment’s business is done with 
other businesses which are in commerce, 
or more than 50 percent of its business 
is interstate? 
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Mr, SMATHERS. No—— 

Mr. COOPER. That is the present 
law—that 50 percent must have been 
done in more than one State, and 25 
percent with other concerns engaged in 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, 
communications—considered as com- 
merce. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is referring to exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. Would these ex- 
emptions be wiped out by the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. They would not be 
wiped out by my amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. But would the com- 
mittee bill wipe out those exemptions? 

Mr. McNAMARA. No, the commit- 
tee bill would not wipe them out. 

Mr. COOPER. But one of the amend- 
ments established by the bill is to in- 
clude “commercial business,” with 
mining, transportation, communications, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SMATHERS. To the extent of 25 
percent. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; if 25 percent of a 
laundry’s business is done with com- 
mercial firms, the laundry would be 
covered by the act, whatever its volume 
of business. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct; 
and it would not make any difference 
how small the business was. That is 
the whole point. 

Mr. COOPER. Regardless of whether 
a laundry does an annual business of 
$50,000 or $100,000, if 25 percent of its 
business is transacted with commercial 
enterprises, its employees would come 
under the act. Am I correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. COOPER. This being true, I wish 
to say that I will vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida. I sup- 
port the bill. I voted against the 
Monroney amendment, and I support 
covering under the act the enterprises 
mentioned in the bill doing an annual 
business of $1 million or more. I be- 
lieve they are engaged in commerce. A 
$1 million standard is a reasonable one 
to use in defining such businesses en- 
gaged in commerce, or affecting com- 
merce and the bill provides, with respect 
to retail and service establishments 
meeting the $1 million standard, it must 
be shown in addition that $250,000 of 
their goods received, moved across State 
lines. No such provision applies to 
laundries, doing a business of $1 million 
annually. As to them, there is no pro- 
vision that $250,000 of the business they 
do, or of the goods on which they work, 
must cross State lines. 

And the bill would change the act 
with respect to all laundries. The bill 
provides that if a laundry, whatever its 
volume, does 25 percent of its business 
with a commercial enterprise—such as a 
hotel barber shop, a hamburger stand, 
as one Senator has stated—it will be 
covered by the act even though its an- 
nual business might be $25,000 to $50,- 
000 a year. 

I would rather vote to provide better 
wages for laundry employees than many 
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other groups of employees, because the 
laundry workers receive low wages. But 
in the Senate we ought not manufacture 
such loose criteria of commerce. [ff 
there is any business which is almost 
entirely local in character, it is a laundry 
business. But, according to my view- 
point, the bill does not lay down con- 
sistent standards for all laundry busi- 
ness. By one definition it provides that 
workers will be covered if the laundry 
does $1 million worth of business. But 
it provides elsewhere that any laundry 
will be covered if 25 percent of its busi- 
ness is done with commercial firms— 
local firms—which may not be in inter- 
state commerce—or even exempted by 
the bill—such as hotels and restaurants. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
wish to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me ask how much time remains available 
to this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

In reply to what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said, I wish to say that 
this provision is included at the request 
of the laundry industry. Its representa- 
tives said they simply cannot live under 
wage controls or regulations unless some 
extension is made in the case of those in 
the category about which the Senator is 
concerned. 

I think the committee accepted this 
provision very reluctantly, and so did 
the administration. But we listened to 
the requests made by those in this indus- 
try. They have a right to be heard; 
and the laundry industry is insisting on 
the inclusion of this provision in the law. 

I wish to say that there is no section 
or group of employees or workers in our 
Nation who need minimum wage laws 
and minimum hours regulation any more 
than do the employees in the laundry 
industry. It is a miserable industry for 
workers; they sweat and work in ter- 
rible conditions. In most laundries there 
is a great deal of steam, a great deal 
of heat, and a lack of sufficient ventila- 
tion, because, generally speaking, it is 
practically impossible to air-condition 
such establishments. 

This is a provision which is really 
needed. These people need the minimum 
wage protection. I hold in my hand a 
letter addressed to Mrs. Peterson, Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, from a laundry work- 
er. I think this is typical of hundreds 
of letters that are received. I quote from 
the letter: 

I’m sending this to you because I’ve seen 
your name in the paper and see you are for 
working women. 

I’m not much on writing. I don’t write 
often but we heard last night that the wage 
law don’t mean laundry workers—that we 
are going or may be left out again. 

You don’t know what this will mean to us. 
Do the people in Washington not want us 
to live decently? 
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I’ve worked for years in the laundry— 
hoped to have things change. Laundries 
don’t change. The heat—the steam—the 
blisters are the same. We always stand. I 
stand behind a mangle receiving, folding, 
and hoping some day in some way I’d get 
more money, for better eating, a better house, 
and maybe some day be able to go to a bank 
with money of my own. 

There must be someone in Washington 
who understands that $24 or $30 a week is 
not enough to live on. 

Yours, 
DOLORES ALLEN. 


I point out that, out of the 32,000 
laundries in the country, the bill pro- 
vides coverage for 90 of the large, chain 
laundries. 

The Senate-passed bill had the same 
provision last year as the bill now before 
the Senate, as reported from the com- 
mittee. 

In 11 States there are minimum wage 
laws that impose a $1-per-hour wage for 
all workers, including laundry workers. 
So if laundries in 11 States can pay 
laundry workers $1 an hour, as is pro- 
posed under the pending legislation, it 
certainly seems to me the remaining 
laundries can. 

There is no question about the posi- 
tion of the administration. The admin- 
istration is opposed to the amendment. 
The administration is for the provisions 
of the bili as they apply to laundry 
workers. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. If I have any time 
left, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator men- 
tioned 90 chain laundries, and said the 
Secretary of Labor had exempted cer- 
tain laundries out of the 32,000. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. Were they exempted 
because they were not in the stream of 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. McNAMARA. If they are not in 
the stream of interstate commerce, they 
are obviously exempted. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] raised the ques- 
tion as to whether we were creating new 
standards. It is the position of the jun- 
ior Senator from Colorado that we have 
no jurisdiction to regulate commerce un- 
less it is within the stream of inter- 
state commerce. Therefore, that being 
true, and following the argument which 
was made as we rejected the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY |], our only jurisdiction is over 
those businesses that come under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CARROLL. I can conceive of 
laundries in my own State whose activi- 
ties would not be in the stream of inter- 
state commerce, and this bill does not 
affect them. If they come within the 
interstate commerce clause, then we 
have jurisdiction. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CARROLL. If I have time, I am 
happy to yield, because I referred to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I am not inconsistent 
in what I have said. These are questions 
of policy, but it is correct that all other 
enterprises have a provision applying to 
them that one-quarter, or $250,000, in 
goods must go across State lines. Other- 
wise, the rule of lex de minimis would 
apply. Here there is no $250,000 limita- 
tion, and one of the exemptions that 
exists is removed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left on the amend- 


ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 


Mr. President, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to what the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, who is in charge of the bill, 
had to say. As usual, he was precise and 
to the point, and wasted no words. I 
have been in laundries in my own State. 
I am aware of the difficult conditions 
under which laundry workers, most of 
them women, make a living. The work- 
ing conditions are terrible. Their work 
is performed unde1 conditions of heat, 
steam, and whatnot. Their wages are 
substandard, and I think they are en- 
titled to what consideration we can grant 
to them. 

At the present time, about 465,000 
nonsupervisory workers employed in en- 
terprises engaged in laundering, dry- 
cleaning, and clothes repairing are ex- 
cluded from the minimum wage and 
overtime protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The committee bill 
would extend such protection to 134,000 
of these workers who are employed in 
enterprises having annual sales of $1 
million or more. Another 6,000 would be 
brought under the act through modi- 
fication of the section 13(a) (3) exemp- 
tion. About 57,000 of these employees 
now are paid less than $1 an hour. 

In many areas the wages paid workers 
in laundries and cleaning establishments 
are as low as in any nonagricultural in- 
dustry. The ability of these industries 
to meet a moderate minimum wage re- 
quirement is demonstrated by the satis- 
factory adjustment made in 11 States 
to a minimum wage of $1 an hour estab- 
lished under State laws, and by the ex- 
tent of payment of wages of $1 or more 
in many areas. 

While these industries are composed, 
for the most part, of local establish- 
ments engaged only in furnishing serv- 
ices to personal customers, they also in- 
clude large chains furnishing services 
for instrumentalities of and producers 
for interstate commerce. It is to large 
enterprises that the act’s provisions 
would be made applicable under the 
committee bill. This is evidenced by 
the fact that nearly all of the 134,000 
workers it would newly cover are con- 
centrated in only 90 large enterprises 
which have 1,300 establishments. 
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So I think what the committee has 
proposed is fair and equitable. I hope 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Florida will be defeated. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Michigan, and 
the majority leader. I have been in the 
laundry field for a good many years. 
In 1942, I wrote the unanimous opinion 
of the War Labor Board in the laundry 
industry. In 1942 the industry was at- 
tempting to defend a wage of 25 cents an 
hour for many thousands of laundry 
workers. In the report a substantial in- 
crease in wages was given to laundry 
workers. 

Last year, in order to dramatize or il- 
lustrate my position in this matter, 
after failing, in committee, to get an 
amendment I supported in regard to 
laundry workers, and thousands of laun- 
dry workers were getting from 53 to 56 
cents an hour, I introduced a bill to re- 
duce the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress to 53 cents an hour, to see how 
they would buy bread and other neces- 
sities on a wage of 53 cents an hour. 
I sought to dramatize the point. 

Today thousands of laundry workers 
are receiving from 53 to 56 cents an 
hour. A large percentage of them are 
colored, but it costs them the same 
amount of money as others to buy bread, 
milk, and the other necessities for liv- 
ing. Such a low wage cannot be justi- 
fied as a matter of social justice, we can- 
not justify our not seeing to it that they 
are covered within the bill. 

What does the bill do? It applies only 
to laundry workers in interstate com- 
merce. We have no jurisdiction over 
any other workers. There is no question 
about that. 

The same argument I made earlier to- 
day in connection with the Monroney 
amendment I incorporate by reference 
now in connection with this amendment. 

The question we are considering re- 
lates to a laundry which does a million 
dollars’ worth of business or which does 
25 percent of its business in the com- 
mercial laundry field, simply to come 
under the provision of the bill which 
is before the Senate. 

This is the same as the bill brought 
to the Senate last year, as was pointed 
out by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

I respectfully say we cannot justify, 
as a matter of equity and plain social 
justice, failing to include workers in in- 
terstate commerce laundries under the 
minimum wage bill. We must not for- 
get the stepup which must be followed 
to receive the full fruition of the effects 
of the bill. 

I make a plea, Mr. President, that we 
support the administration in respect to 
the proposal, and that we support Re- 
publicans who recognize this as a bipar- 
tisan, nonpartisan, social justice issue. 
We should leave the bill as the Senator 
from Michigan brcught it to the Senate, 
and vote against the amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is great con- 
fusion on the question. I know there is, 
because I have discussed it with Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Let us assume there is a laundry in 
the State of Colorado. I do not care 
whether the laundry takes the work of 
commercial establishments or the clothes 
from homes. If the laundry purchases 
within the State all of its supplies, which 
can be manufactured within the State, 
and if the activity is local, intrastate 
activity, the bill would not provide any 
jurisdiction over the laundry. I ask the 
Senator whether he would agree with 
this viewpoint? 

Mr. MORSE. If it is solely an intra- 
state laundry and does not purchase 
across State lines directly or indirectly, 
which is the rule the court laid down, 
it would not be covered. 

Mr.CARROLL. It is my own personal 
opinion that if the laundry is local and 
intrastate, even if its business exceeds 
$1 million, the bill would give no juris- 
diction. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. Why? Because Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction, other than un- 
der the interstate commerce clause. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is the point I 
tried to make last year. I make it again. 

In my area there are small business- 
men. If their activity is intrastate, no 
jurisdiction over them would be granted 
under the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. There has been a 
great deal of misinformation all over 
the country about the long arm of the 
Federal Government reaching into ac- 
tivities of small business, when the truth 
is that under the Constitution Congress 
has no jurisdiction other than under the 
interstate commerce clause. I hope we 
can eliminate such nonsense from con- 
sideration of the bill and get to the real 
issue. 

Mr. MORSE. Again, as I argued 
earlier today, if we agreed to the 
amendment we would be acting very 
unfairly in connection with other busi- 
nesses, covered by the law, which also 
employ service employees of the same 
economic status. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, first 
I wish to state that I completely agree 
with the conclusions of the able Senator 
from Kentucky. I regret to find myself 
in disagreement with the able Senator 
from Colorado. 

The provisions of the bill are that, ir- 
respective of the $1 million limitation, if 
any laundry does more than 25 percent 
of its business with a commercial enter- 
prise, the employees are _ covered. 
“Commercial enterprise” is not defined. 

To make the case graphic, let us say 
the commercial enterprise is a ham- 
burger stand near the laundry. The 
cattle can be raised in Colorado and the 
feed can be obtained in Colorado, but 
the bill provides that if more than 25 
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percent of the laundry business is with 
@ commercial establishment—namely, 
the hamburger stand—the employees 
would come under the Federal law. 

I say that, logically and legally this 
should not be. ‘Therefore, I make the 
argument for the amendment. I be- 
lieve the Senator is completely incor- 
rect in his position. However, we 
understand how we can disagree on 
these questions. 
Secondly, from time to time, we have 
all talked about the importance of small 
business and how it needs to be de- 
fended. There is no greater small busi- 
ness concentration than in the case of 
laundries. If we mean what we say 
when we talk about how interested we 
are in smali business, we have an op- 
it. Most 


Mr. President, the last thing I wish 
to say is that this is not a question of 
who feels more sorry for the people who 
are working in “sweatshops,” whether 
they are getting 85 cents or 95 cents or a 
dollar an hour. Of course those people 
have to buy bread. Of course they have 
to obtain medicine. The question is, Will 
they get what they need for food and 
medicine by working, or be on relief? 

My argument is that it is much more 
dignified, much more in keeping with 
human dignity and human hope, to per- 
mit a person to have a job by establish- 
ing this kind of limitation, rather than 
to eliminate the jobs and put the people 
all on relief. The million dollar rule 
and the inclusion of the word “commer- 
cial” is unfair and discriminatory to the 
service industry. it is an industry that 
is being treated different from the retail 
industry or any other service industry. 
I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
all time been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu] 
is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia {Mr. 
ROBERTSON] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wiury] 
is absent because of the death of his 
brother. 
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The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[TNo. 34] 
YEAS—45 

Allott Eastland Milier 
Beall Ellender Monroney 
Bennett Ervin Morton 
Biakiey Fulbright Mundt 
Bridges Goldwater Russell 
Bush Gore Saltonstall 
Butler Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va. Hill Smathers 
Capehart Holland Smith, Maine 
Carlson Hruska Sparkman 

Jordan Stennis 
Cotton Kefauver Talmadge 
Curtis Kerr Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Dworshak McClellan Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—52 
Aiken Hart Metcalf 
Anderson Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Bible Hickey Muskie 
Boggs Humphrey Neuberger 
Burdick Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, W.Va Javits Pell 
Cannon Johnston Prouty 
Carroll Keating Proxmire 
Case, NJ Kuchel Randolph 
Case, S. Dak Lausche Scott 
Chavez Long. Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Clark Long, Hawaii Symington 
Dodd Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Mansfield Yarborough 
Engie McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Fong McGee 
Gruening McNamara 
NOT VOTING—3 
Church Robertson Wiley 
So Mr. SmaTHERs’ amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
line 15, strike out the word “local”. On 
page 13, line 22, strike out the word 
“local”. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, there 
is a proviso qualifying the definition of 
the word “enterprise” the purpose of 
which is to insure that small independ- 
ently owned retail and service establish- 
ments will not be brought under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act simply because 
they have dealings with a giant business 
enterprise. 

For example, the local gasoline sta- 
tion man will not be covered simply be- 
cause he has an exclusive sales contract 
with one of the large oil companies or 
is subject to some elements of control. 

I am afraid, however, that the pres- 
ence of one word in the proviso qualify- 
ing the definition of the word “enter- 
prise” may create some problems. I 
refer to the word “local.” 

Suppose that a man lives in one town 
in Vermont, owns a gasoline station in 
another town in Vermont and his gaso- 
line station has an exclusive sales con- 
tract with a big oil company. The Con- 
gress would not want to bring the 
employees of this man under the act 
simply because of the sales contract. 
But the presence of the word “local” 
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makes this possible. I say this because 
the gentleman in the case I gave lives in 
one town and owns a small station in 
another town within the same State. 
There is absentee ownership present 
here and the establishment could be 
considered one which is not local. 

IT understand that the amendment will 
be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator from 
Vermont is quite correct in offering the 
amendment. The word is unnecessary. 

The intent is to deal with retail or 
service establishments which are in- 
dependently owned and independently 
operated, and to treat them as separate 
er.terprises, even if they have the ar- 
rangements mentioned later in section 
3(r). 

I am glad to accept the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 
He is very gracious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield back the re- 
meinder of my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk. I have distrib- 
uted a modified amendment to all Sena- 
tors. I would like to call it up in that 
form as a perfected amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LecrstaTive CLerK. On page 33, 
line 17, strike out the period and insert 
a colon and the following in lieu thereof: 

Provided, That this clause (15) shall not 
apply to any such employee if the land on 
which such employee is engaged in such lum- 
bering or forestry operations is owned or con- 
trolied, directly or indirectly, by an enter- 
prise engaged in the production of pulp, 
paper, or other wood products or is owned 
by the United States, any State, or any 
county or other local government. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the majority leader 
for a moment? I called up the amend- 
ment thinking that the Senator from 
Mississippi {Mr. Srennis] was on the 
floor. I gave him my word that I would 
not call it up until he was on the floor. 
I would like to be relieved of calling it 
up at this time until the Senator from 
Mississippi arrives. Perhaps we may 
take up another amendment in the 
meantime. I understand the Senator 
from Minnesota has an amendment to 
offer. I therefore withdraw my amend- 
ment for the time being. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Lecistative CLerK. On page 35, 
line 4, before the semicolon insert a 
comma and the following: “, or if such 
city is a part of such an area but has a 
population of not more than 25,000 and 
such station’s major studio is at least 40 
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airline miles from the principal city in can do nothing but accept the amend- perfected amendment designated “4~-18- 
such area.” ment on behalf of the committee. 61—D” be read. 


Mr. McCARTHY. I have discussed 
the amendment with members of the 
committee. It is in conformity with the 
intent of the committee to exempt from 
overtime coverage the announcers, news 
editors, and chief engineers of small 
radio and TV stations located in cities 
and towns below 50,000 population, ex- 
cept for cities in a standard metropolitan 
area which have a population of more 
than 50,000. This appears to be a rea- 
sonable line of division, but there are a 
few cases where the language would re- 
sult in uneven application to stations in 
small cities. My amendment is designed 
to take care of these cases. 

The standard metropolitan area in- 
cludes the entire county in which the 
principal city is located. In certain 
sparsely populated areas we have some 
very large counties; and in a few cases 
small cities of 5,000 to 25,000 may be 
included in a standard metropolitan area 
even though they are far removed from 
the principal city and have no direct eco- 
nomic and social ties with it. 

Radio stations in these small cities 
are often of only 1 kilowatt and they 
serve an area of 15 to 20 miles around 
the city. Such stations do not compete 
with stations in the principal city. 

In Minnesota, for example, Duluth is 
located in St. Louis County. The bound- 
aries of St. Louis County run all the 
way to the Canadian border and the 
county contains 6,281 square miles. Ex- 
cept for the cities on the Iron Range, 
the region is sparsely settled. The road 
distance from Ely, population 5,438, to 
Duluth is 115 miles; from Hibbing, pop- 
ulation 17,731, to Duluth is 75 miles; 
from Virginia, population 14,034, 66 
miles; and Eveleth, population 5,721, 
about the same distance. 

My amendment would put stations in 
these and similar small cities of 25,000 
or less in the exempted category, even 
though situated in a standard metro- 
politan area, when there is clear indi- 
cation that they are included only by 
reason of location in an extraordinarily 
large county. The test would be that 
such cities be located 40 airline miles or 
more from the principal city of the 
standard metropolitan area. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to associate 
myself with the proposal of my col- 
league. I ask Senators to believe what 
the two Senators from Minnesota say 
as to what is a metropolitan area. If 
the upper part of Minnesota, in what 
we call the Iron Range area, in the 
northeastern part of Minnesota, is a met- 
ropolitan area, then the vast expanses 
of deserts are not only thickly inhab- 
ited but also cluttered with skyscrapers 
and teeming cities. This is an area in 
which there are a number of small 
towns. There is only one large city, Du- 
luth. I hope the chairman of the sub- 
committee, who is proving himself such a 
prudent, sagacious, wise, and good man 
will immediately accept the amendment, 
because it is in the public cause and for 
the common good. I appeal to his su- 
perior wisdom and good sense. 

Mr.McNAMARA. Mr. President, with 
such an appeal from such a source, I 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back the 
remainder of our time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, since there 
is so much good sense in the Senate at 
this time, I wish to offer a very sensible 
amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out the 
period, insert a semicolon and the 
following new language: “or (16) 
any employee with respect to his 
employment in agriculture by a farm- 
er, notwithstanding other employment 
of such employee in connection with 
livestock auction operations in which 
such farmer is engaged as an adjunct 
to the raising of livestock, either on his 
own account or in conjunction with 
other farmers, if such employee (1) is 
primarily employed during his work- 
week in agriculture by such farmer, and 
(2) is paid for his employment in con- 
nection with such livestock auction oper- 
ations at a wage rate not less than that 
prescribed by section 6(a) (1).” 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been examined very 
carefully. We find that practically all 
the persons involved in the amendment 
are paid more than the minimum wage. 
I know of the concern of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare about the re- 
mainder of the persons involved; there- 
fore, I am happy, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HILL. A person who works on a 
farm enjoys the exemption which is 
given to farmers. Most of his time is 
spent on the farm. But perhaps he 
brings his cattle to the stockyard and 
works 1 day in the stockyard. He con- 
tinues to enjoy his farm exemption while 
he is on the farm, but when he is work- 
ing in the stockyard he will come under 
the act and get the benefits of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. HILL. Iyield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HI]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, now that 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi is in the Chamber, I ask that my 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 

Provided, That this clause (15) shall not 
apply to any such employee if the land on 
which such emplovee is engaged in such 
lumbering or forestry operations is owned 
or controlled, directly or indirectly, by an 
enterprise engaged in the production of pulp, 
paper, or other wood products or is owned 
by the United States, any State, or any 
county or other local government. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Michigan will be as 
gracious in agreeing to take my amend- 
ment to conference as he just was in 
agreeing to take the amendment of my 
very dear and great friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hit], to conference, because I am satis- 
fied that on its merits my amendment 
is at least—and I stress the word 
“least”—equally meritorious. 

I always endeavor to lay before the 
Senate all the facts of any proposal I 
make to the Senate. I have battled for 
this amendment for several years. I 
was beaten again in committee this year 
on the amendment, but that does not 
mean it is not a good amendment; it 
means only that I did not have the 
votes. I have learned from many years 
of experience in the Senate that it 
sometimes takes time to convert a mi- 
nority into a majority. I hope this will 
be my lucky day, and that either I will 
have my amendment taken to confer- 
ence through the graciousness of the 
Senator from Michigan or that I will 
win on the vote. 

My problem is that I am in conflict 
with my very good friends from the 
South, who represent a constituency 
which is also engaged in the lumber 
industry. The cold, hard fact is that 
the lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest pays high wages, and various 
segments of the lumber industry in the 
South pay very low wages. What is the 
result? My constituents are placed at 
an economic disadvantage compared 
with the South. This is true wherever 
low wages are paid in the South, in 
any phase of the lumber industry. So 
it will be seen that my amendment 
would cover any phase of the lumber 
industry, but it is particularly true of 
the paper pulp industry. 

What happens in the South in con- 
trast with what happens in the Pacific 
Northwest? The big lumber operators 
enter into contracts with so-called inde- 
pendent contractors. We call them so- 
called gyppo operators. That is not a 
derogatory term at all; it is simply a 
descriptive term by which such operators 
are known in the industry. They are 
known as gyppo operators. They have 
a little gyppo lumber mill or lumber 
operation. 

In the case of the paper pulp indus- 
try, a man may own two or three power 
saws and a couple of trucks. He con- 
tracts with the big lumber companies 
to cut their pulpwood. He takes the 








pulpwood into the big lumber mill, where 
it is cut up into pulp, which finally 
fiows out in warious forms of paper 
products. 

Because there is in the law an exemp- 
tion for an employer who employs 12 
employees or fewer, the Wage and Hour 
Act does not apply to his lumber opera- 
tion. The position of my constituents— 
and I think their position is unanswer- 
able on this point—is that we cannot 
escape the fact that the lumber opera- 
tors who enter into subcontracts know 
that they will get pulp into their mills. 
They really control the operation. They 
are, in fact, the economic force which 
competes for the purchase of the pulp. 
In many instances, they own the very 
timber which is being cut by the gyppo 
operators. 

Lumbering is one of the most hazard- 
ous occupations in the country. I do 
not think anyone questions that one who 
works in the lumber industry ought to 
get at least the minimum wage and 
should not be put in a position where 
he will work for less than the minimvm 
wage in any phase of the lumber indus- 
try, whether in the paper pulp industry 
or any other. 

As a representative of the people of 
the sovereign State of Oregon, I say to 
my good friends from the South that I 
am only presenting the case on the basis 
of what I believe is justice to the people 
of my State, justice to the lumber indus- 
try and the employers in my State, jus- 
tice to the thousands of workers in the 
woods in my State. I do not think the 
unfair advantage which the South now 
enjoys, because there are Many opera- 
tors in the South who pay substandard 
wages, ought to continue. 

My amendment provides: 

Provided, That this clause (15) shall not 
apply to any such employee if the land on 
which such employee is engaged in such 
lumbering or forestry operations is owned or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by an en- 
terprise engaged in the production of pulp, 
paper, or other wood products or is owned by 
the United States, any State, or any county 
or other local government. 


The amendment does not apply to the 
woodlot farmer. The argument with 
which I am hit every year in the com- 
mittee is, “Oh, what this proposal would 
do to this little woodlot farmer in the 
Southern States.” The amendment does 
not apply to him. In fact, he owns the 
land. It does not apply to him at all. 
We are really after the big lumber oper- 
ators—the mill owners, in effect—who 
can control the timber and by the sub- 
contracting arrangement, compete at an 
unfair advantage, to the disadvantage of 
the lumber operators of my State. 

I think this is a fair and equitable 
proposal. I cannot say more. That is 
my case. I hope the chairman of the 
subcommittee will at least agree to take 
my amendment to conference. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I ysield. 

Mr. JORDAN. I think I know some- 
thing about the operation of pulpwood 
cutters. Most of that wood is cut by 
the cord. The cutters work for them- 
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selves. They receive so much a cord 
stacked up. They actually work for 
themselves, whether they cut the wood 
on their own land or on the land of 
someone else. Those woodcutters do 
not belong in this bill at all. 

Mr. MORSE. I am aware of that 
“pimmick,” too. They can come under 
the Wage and Hour Act by using the 
measuring rod of cutting by the cord. 
The Department of Labor can translate 
that into hours of work. 

I merely ask, whether the pulpwood 
cutter works by the hour or by the 
cord, is he, in fact, working for less than 
the minimum wage? The facts are not 
disputed in our committee by the very 
able spokesmen from the South who 
want the exemption to continue. They 
make the argument that this amend- 
ment would put their woodcutters out of 
business. They say that the little gyppo 
operator would not be able to remain in 
business. I have heard that bewhiskered 
argument for years. It does not follow 
that that is a fair argument. 

I raise again the question of public 
policy: Is it fair, just, and equitable 
that the people who work in the lumber 
industry, when we know that the result 
of their toil will flow into the mills, 
should receive the minimum wage? 

My answer is yes, and I do not think 
they should have an out on the basis of 
statements that in the “gyppo” opera- 
tions the payments are made on the 
basis of the cords of wood cut, not on 
the basis of the number of hours 
worked. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. The amount the 
worker earns an hour depends upon the 
amount of wood he cuts and stacks each 
day. 

Mr. MORSE. But if he is hired, the 
employer should be expected to pay him 
a decent minimum wage; and the lum- 
ber operator should not expect the em- 
ployees to subsidize him. But that is 
what this situation amounts to. 

Mr. JORDAN. In most cases, these 
workers are not hired at all by the 
lumber operators. They pay the work- 
ers for the number of cords of wood 
they cut and stack; and the price paid 
amounts to more than the minimum 
wage now proposed. 

Mr. MORSE. If the workers receive 
more than the minimum wage, that is 
fine. But I am not interested in con- 
tinuing the various devices the large 
operators in the South use in order to 
get around paying the minimum wage. 
I wish to make perfectly clear that if 
paper is to be manufactured, the regula- 
tions should begin to be applied where 
the trees grow. 

Mr. JORDAN. But in the South such 
employers cannot afford to hire book- 
keepers or timekeepers to go into the 
woods and keep track of the exact num- 
ber of hours worked by two or three 
men. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course I know it is 
argued that this provision will result in 
a very complex accounting system. But 
that is not true. In Oregon the wood- 
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book is used, and by that means the 
foreman keeps track of the amount of 
time actually worked. 

So Senators cannot talk me out of my 
position merely by arguing that there 
will be an increase in the administrative 
expenditures. It is all very simple: the 
foreman simply keeps a woodbook in his 
pocket, and every night he jots down 
whether Jim Smith worked 5 hours or 
whether Joe Brown worked 6 hours. 

Mr. JORDAN. But who is the fore- 
man? 

Mr. MORSE. Why should the paper- 
pulp industry be exempt? It is argued 
that it should continue to be exempt be- 
cause it has become accustomed to being 
exempt and because it employs cheap 
labor in the South. But for the good of 
the country and also for the good of the 
South this exemption should be ended. 
Therefore, my amendment will end it. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yieid. 

Mr.METCALF. I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. In 
our State, the minimum wage in this 
industry is $2.12 an hour; that is the 
minimum wage in this industry in the 
forests in the Northwest. So it seems to 
me that it is justifiable and fair to re- 
quire that at least half of that amount 
be paid by the lumber industry in other 
States. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. In that connection, I 
want the Congress to pass a law which 
will require that the wages paid in Japan 
be equal to those paid in the United 
States, because I think our workers now 
suffer from unfair competition from 
Japan. 

Mr. MORSE. If we had jurisdiction 
= Japan, I would vote for such a law, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hr.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Oregon has said, the com- 
mittee voted down, last session, an 
amendment more extensive than the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. The committee has voted it 
down on several occasions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I love the administra- 
tion, but it is not the personification of 
perfection; and this situation is one of 
its mistakes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from Oregon would not feel 
that way about his amendment, because 
undoubtedly it is his position that a 
Morse amendment is bound to be perfect. 

But the administration does not 
think this amendment is perfect, and 
neither do I. ‘The Senator from 
Oregon himself has said that the com- 
mittee has considered this matter and 
has weighed this matter and has voted 
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down such a provision, not only once, 


but several times. That was done be- 
cause this bill deals primarily with 
larger businesses and larger enterprises, 
whereas in this case we are discussing 
keeping in the law an exemption which 
has been in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
ever since 1949—namely, the exemption 
for small logging businesses which in- 
volve 12 men or less. If more than 12 
men are involved, the business moves 
out of the little business category, and 
the exemption no longer applies. 

But neither the administration nor the 
committee thinks this exemption—which 
has been in the law all these years, and 
is there today—should now be removed, 
as provided by the amendment submitted 
by my friend, the Senator from Oregon. 

This business is indeed small business. 
It differs from the lumber business in 
the West, in that in the West there are 
vast tracts of forest land—beautiful 
tracts. I have been there, and have seen 
some of them. In the great State of 
Oregon there are marvelous stands of 
heavy timber. One who views them has 
almost a feeling of reverence for those 
wonderful, beautiful, majestic trees. 
But in the South, as my good friend has 
indicated, the situation is different. The 
trees there are found in little spotty 
areas. 

Mr. JORDAN. Wecall them saplings. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. One small area may 
be found in one place, and another small 
area may be found some miles away. 
The Senator from North Carolina has 
referred to the saplings, for in the South 
there no longer is any virgin timber. In 
many instances, the work is done on the 
sixth cutting. So the situation in the 
South is different from that in Oregon 
or in other Western States. In the South, 
these businesses are small, and the saw- 
mills have to be small and portable, so 
they can be moved from one small timber 
area to another one, often a number of 
miles away. 

Furthermore, these businesses have to 
make a terrific struggle even to remain 
in business. Between 1941 and 1957, 51 
percent of those engaged in this business 
in the South went out of business. The 
economic situation there was such that 
they could no longer survive. 

Because of the scattered areas involved 
in the South, and because of the small 
amount of timber available in the areas 
in the South in which these operations 
are conducted, and because of the price 
level, and also the availability of labor, 
these operations in the South are en- 
tirely different from those in the Western 
States. As I have said, in the South 
many of the sawmills are small portable 
ones, which must be moved many miles, 
between the scattered areas. That situ- 
ation is very different from the situa- 
tion in the Western States. 

In the South, a considerable part of 
this land is owned by small farmers who 
need this income. As we know, in recent 
years they have been having a very 
difficult time; a revolution has been oc- 
curring in agriculture. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
in many parts of the South the labor 
which does this so-called logging—gen- 
erally the handling of pulpwood trees— 
is the same labor that is used periodi- 
cally, at various seasons, on the farms; 
and is it not also true that those en- 
gaged in this business have to compete, 
in obtaining labor, on the basis of the 
wages which prevail generally in the 
agricultural industry? 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not also true 
that a few years ago the Congress—in 
recognition of that fact—placed forestry 
and forest-products industries under the 
jurisdiction of the Committees on Agri- 
culture, so that all those groups would be 
handled by the same committees? And 
is it not also true that, under this bill, 
agricultural enterprises generally are 
completely exempt? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. The committee is 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Forestry is under Agriculture. 
As the Senator from Florida has said, 
the people who do the logging are those 
who do what they can to eke out a living 
on the farm, and do what they can to 
supplement their income from logging. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
many of these people call themselves 
tree farmers and procure and carry on 
their little forestry plantings until the 
trees are big enough for pulpwood, after 
which time the better ones are grown for 
lumber or timber? Is it not true that 
they call themselves tree farmers, and 
they are called tree farmers in our area, 
and they are in fact tree farmers? 

Mr. HILL. They are tree farmers, 
who are using this means to supplement 
the meager incomes which they get from 
other crops they produce. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama would not 
think that one with the compassionate, 
magnanimous, and noble spirit of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, would, 
upon careful consideration, really want 
to place into competition with the huge, 
efficient mills in the virgin forests in 
the northwestern parts of the United 
States the little sawmill operators, and 
those who work from one stand to an- 
other, moving about in odd seasons of 
the year? 

Mr. HILL. I may say that the saw- 
mills themselves now come under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

This proposal is to cover those who go 
into the woods and cut the timber. So 
far as the sawmills are concerned, they 
come, as we know, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Mr. GORE. This means is used as a 
supplement to the meager living they 
otherwise would earn. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; and I hope 
the eloquent words of the Senator from 
Tennessee have moved the compassion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my own time? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s. time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. My time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
time of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I will let the Senator take 
his own time. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senators from Alabama and Tennessee 
that they have moved me very deeply. 
They have made me more convinced than 
ever of the soundness of my position. I 
want them to come out to my State and 
witness how the paper pulp industry 
operates, and how wrong they are in 
comparing the way our paper pulp in- 
dustry operates with the way it does in 
the South. We use the same sized pulp 
trees. We harvest them when they are 
ready to be harvested, just as is done in 
the South. We are not talking about 
some little lumber mill; we are talking 
about the gyppo cutter. 

I am talking about the big lumber 
mills that control the pulp industry. 
They are the ones who are in competition 
with the paper, cardboard boxes, and 
various types of hardwood industry in 
the South as well as in my State. There 
is no difference as far as the final place 
of manufacture is concerned. We are 
talking about how they get the paper 
pulp. The Senator puts the cutters in 
my State at a great disadvantage. We 
pay high wages. 

It is also true that one of the ways to 
improve the industry in every State is 
to pay the lumber mill workers and the 
cutters a decent wage. If we have ever 
demonstrated anything, it is that a de- 
cent wage results in a decent purchas- 
ing power and results in expansion of the 
economy of the area affected. SoI am 
really making a plea to help my friends 
of the South. I do so not only gratui- 
tously, but because it will result in an 
economic benefit, not only to the South, 
but also the Northwest. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
this subject has been well covered al- 
ready, but I think I should say that the 
exemption has long been recognized in 
the law. The exemption exists in the 
law, and has been in it since its incep- 
tion, that 12-man wood crews do not 
come under the provision of the act for 
Many reasons. 

This question has been considered by 
the committees and by Congress. The 
decision was reached to reaffirm the pro- 
vision of the present law to continue 
the 12-man wood crew exemption. 

The Senator from Oregon offers an 
amendment which would preserve the 
12-man crew exemption except on cer- 
tain large tracts of land in the hands of 
large enterprises, or in national forests 
or States or political subdivisions there- 
of. 

He speaks of the cheap labor of the 
South. I want to give him some direct 
evidence that when he refers to those 
who cut the pulpwood and logs, during 
the winter season especially, he refers to 
small landowners, white and colored, 
who are without employment during the 
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winter months and who seek employ- 
ment near their homes. They spend 
their nights at home, and make up many 
of the wood crews. If such work is not 
available to them, they have virtually no 
work. 

I know, of my own personal knowl- 
edge, that last fall the National Forest 
Service advertised pulpwood in South 
Mississippi for sale, twice, and had no 
bidders. That meant there would be, 
for the time, no jobs for anybody in that 
category. It meant there was an over- 
supply, that the market was sluggish; 
there were no bidders at any price. I 
think the situation has improved. I 
hope it has. But, in an economic way, 
that fact confirms the soundness of the 
exemption as it has been written in the 
law for more than 12 years. It confirms 
the necessity of continuing the exemp- 
tion, and the practical consideration 
that a large part of the work is seasonal 
work, as the Senator from Florida has 
suggested. 

There is another reason for continu- 
ing the exemption. Often when those 
persons are working, they work over- 
time, because many times on account of 
wet weather, for days and weeks they 
cannot work at all. 

I am not talking of theories or statis- 
tics, because I have been out in the 
woods, and I personally know many peo- 
ple who do this work. I have seen them 
employed. I know their ups and downs 
in this particular work. It does not 
affect companies nearly so much as it 
affects these people. We are dealing 
with human beings who are trying to 
make a living; this kind of work fre- 
quently is an important part of their 
living. If we attempt to apply a strait- 
jacket, which might be appropriately 
applicable te some large industries, we 
disrupt and totally destroy an arrange- 
ment which works so well for small 
operations. 

What we need is more of these larger 
tracts of land, as well as smaller tracts 
of land, and I hope that never again 
will there be the condition that, when 
pulpwood is advertised, there are no 
bidders. 

Mr. President, I hope we will preserve 
the exemption intact. It has proved to 
be sound and wise. We have rejected 
proposals to change it before. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon for waiting to present this amend- 
ment. He has visited our State, and I 
hope he will come back again. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall go back to the 
Senator’s very wonderful State. 

I make three points in closing my ar- 
gument this afternoon. 

It is true that many of the people to 
whom reference is made work in the 
winter, but they are employed. They 
need the jobs. A loaf of bread and a 
quart of milk cost as much in the winter 
as they do in the spring or the summer. 

This is a question of whether a decent 
wage should be paid to get the paper 
pulp cut. Furthermore, what these 
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people do is cut pulpwood which even- 
tually goes to the big manufacturers of 
paper products. I think those big man- 
ufacturers ought to see to it that enough 
is paid to provide a living wage. 

Last, in answer to my good friend the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.ianp] 
about this supposedly being an agricul- 
tural matter, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice does not so consider it. The whole 
matter of paper pulp and the forestry 
industry cannot be considered on the 
Internal Revenue tax reports as a phase 
of agriculture. It is considered to be 
industry, Mr. President, and not agricul- 
ture. 

As I close I simply say I think the time 
has come when we ought to see to it there 
is at least a minimum wage requirement 
throughout the lumber industry, so that 
we shall not continue to have the exceed- 
ingly cheap labor, whether in winter or 
any other time of the year, working for 
a wage below a wage of health and de- 
cency, to the inevitable big profit of the 
great lumber operators of the South. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes from the time 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon offered the amendment. If this 
is not a classic example of the difficul- 
ties we will encounter under a bill of 
this kind, then I have never seen one. 

Suppose I go to Mississippi. While 
driving along the road I may see a fel- 
low, whom I may ask, “Who owns this 
stand of timber?” He may say, “John 
Stennis.” I might ask, “How many 
acres are there in the tract?” He might 
say, “About 4,000 or 5,000.” I might 
ask, “What are the crews coing?” And 
he might reply, “They are cutting a 
crop.” 

Then I might ask another question, 
“Who owns the stand of timber over 
there?” The reply might be, “The Mis- 
sissippi Pulp & Paper Company owns 
that.” I might ask, “What are they 
doing?” The reply might be, “They are 
getting out timber to send to the pulp 
mill at Meridian,” or wherever it might 
be. 

That is an enterprise which is owned 
directly or indirectly by one in the busi- 
ness of producing pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, and yet the other is an individual 
stand. The boys on one side would come 
under the Morse amendment, and the 
boys on the other side would not come 
under the Morse amendment. If that is 
not discriminatory, if that is not a rank 
and classical kind of arbitrary action 
and treatment, then I have never seen 
any. 

We rejected the amendment in the 
committee, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama said. I think we 
ought to reject the amendment now. I 
say to my distinguished friend, I am 
amazed, in a way, that he ever offered 
the amendment. He is what I call “going 
for the whole hog” in his approach. I 
think once he said, “There should not 
be any exemptions of any kind.” 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now he would like to 
pile an exemption on an exemption, and 
that, to me, is astounding indeed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield, with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

Mr. MORSE. I eat one pork chop at 
a time. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. That could very well 
be, but I think my friend will agree that 
this is something in which his constitu- 
ents have an abiding interest, but—I do 
not know why—he suddenly forsakes all 
the great and classical foundations of 
logic for which he is so well noted all over 
the country. 

The amendment ought to be rejected. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
Senator from Oregon will do likewise. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
between lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 

Paragraph (d) of section 3 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
defining the term “employer,’ is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “or any 
organization which is exempted from taxa- 
ation by the provisions of section 501(c) (3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended”. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. 


The purpose of the amendment is to 
exempt from the provisions of the wage 
and hour law the religious and charitable 
institutions which are exempt from 
taxation. The section in the Internal 
Revenue Code relates to corporations or 
any community chest, fund, or founda- 
tion organized exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, and so on—and 
then it provides that no part of the funds 
shall go to any person for profit. 

The amendment is quite necessary. 
There are many splendid organizations 
which provide some employment and 
some income for people who otherwise 
would not have any. I think imme- 
diately of the Goodwill Industries. I 
think of those charitable enterprises 
which seek to hold down their labor 
costs in order that their funds may reach 
more needy people. Many employees 
serve as a labor of love, as a matter of 
dedication, yet they must receive and 
they do receive some wages. 

Why should the Government of the 
United States attempt to control the 
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wages of charitable organizations which 
are not operated for profit? There is no 
opportunity for someone to beat down 
wages in order to increase profits. The 
lust for profits is not present. These 
organizations are operated so that there 
will be more money available to buy 
food, clothing, and other benefits for 
needy people. 

We have the organizations such as the 
Goodwill Industries, the Lighthouse 
for the Blind, the Salvation Army, and 
others. I received a letter from an or- 
ganization in my State. Iam sure many 
Senators have heard their broadcasts. 
This group is called “Back to the Bible 
Broadcast.” 

The letter says: 

My Dear Senator: The Good News Broad- 
casting Association is a nonprofit religious 
organization serving many millions of 
people throughout the world by radio and 
literature, with headquarters in Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Some time ago we mentioned to you that 
the minimum wage law has caused consid- 
erable hardship on organizations like ours 
which depend upon the free will offerings of 
God’s people. Now that this bill is up again, 
I wish to again bring this to your attention. 

Could not an amendment be included 
which would exclude such religious nonprofit 
organizations from coming under this par- 
ticular labor law? We will appreciate your 
further consideration. 


The same organization, in a letter to 
the chairman of the committee, said: 

Ours is a religious, nonprofit organization 
working interstate. We are dependent on 
the good will of Christian people in the 
United States for the support of our min- 
istry. A law such as is being proposed will 
work a great hardship on us financially. 
We meet the present wage scale required 
by the present law, but a further increase, 
such as the one proposed, will be exceed- 
ingly hard for us to meet. 


Mr. President, this is important, be- 
cause it is contended by some on the 
committee that the amendment is not 
necessary. 

The people of the United States should 
not be required to carry a copy of the 
committee report with them in order to 
determine what is the law. The law 
should be clear, and if it is not the in- 
tention of the committee to cover such 
groups as those which I described, I hope 
the committee will accept the amend- 
ment. Here is what the people to whom 
I have referred write: 

No one we have contacted, including our 
attorneys, is able to say positively that or- 
ganizations such as ours are automatically 
exempt from the minimum wage law. Can 
you clarify this? Just how would an or- 
ganization like ours be affected by the leg- 
islation now under consideration? 


My understanding is that it is the 
intention of the drafters of the bill to 
exclude from coverage institutions of the 
kind I have described. I believe it is. 
But I believe such exemption should be 
accomplished by a specific exclusion or 
exemption, and that neither the Con- 
gress nor the public should be forced 
to rely upon a statement contained in 
a committee report in order to construe 
_ and ambiguous language in the 

To accomplish what. the majority re- 
port states is intended, the precise lan- 
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guage would be readily available as it 
is embodied in my amendment. These 
are nonprofit charitable institutions that 
are specifically exempt undor our Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

When we consider the fine organiza- 
tions which collect money, we know 
that the leaders of those organizations 
wish to use the available money to go as 
far as they can in carrying on their re- 
ligious work. Perhaps such organiza- 
tions wish to buy as many baskets of 
food as possible in order to distribute 
them to the needy. 

Such organizations use a class of help 
that is a labor of love. Their employees 
work with a sense of dedication. Yet 
many of them should be and must be 
paid something. The profit motive is 
not involved. Why should the Govern- 
ment of the United States control the 
wage policy of such organizations? 

I sincerely hope that the committee 
will accept the amendment in order to 
clarify a point that the committee con- 
tends is their intention. The people en- 
gaged in such an activity would like to 
have such a provision in the bill. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the majority yield some time to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It should be made 
clear in this connection that the new 
coverage under the committee bill would 
not extend to charitable, eleemosynary, 
or other nonprofit organizations. How- 
ever, this is no reason for taking away 
the benefits of the act for some 38,000 
employees who are currently afforded 
its protection. 

This amendment is retrogressive in 
nature and would remove from the 
present. protection of the act all em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations 
which are organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific testing for public safety, or educa- 
tional purposes. Such employees are 
now protected by the act if they are 
engaged in commerce or the production 
of goods for commerce and if the or- 
ganizations by which they are employed 
do not qualify for exemption as retail 
and service establishments. 

There are approximately 38,000 people 
involved in the production of goods by 
nonprofit organizations who are direct- 
ly, under any interpretation of the com- 
merce clause, involved in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I shall be glad to 
yield, but permit me to yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois for further clarifi- 
cation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. DoTIcorrectly under- 
stand that what the Senator from Michi- 
gan is saying is that charity begins at 
home? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I believe it would 
be an act of charity to pay people work- 
ing in the fields specified a living wage 
when such industries are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. What does the com- 
mittee bill provide concerning hotels? 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Hotels are exempt. 
Mr. CURTIS. Hotels are exempt re- 
gardless of size, profit, or anything else. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yet the Senator from 
Michigan resists an exemption for the 
Goodwill Industries, the Salvation 
Army, and other groups operating en- 
tirely for charitable and religious pur- 
poses. I cannot understand the logic 
of the position. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Such industries 
are exempt except as those industries 
that the Senutor mentioned and the 
great foundations of the country engage 
in the printing industry or in other ac- 
tivities which compete with private in- 
dustry to such a degree that the compe- 
tition would have a very adverse effect 
on private industry. Then, when such 
industry comes into competition in the 
marketplace with private industry, we 
say that their work is not charitable 
organization work. All their local ac- 
tivities are exempted. 

Mr. CURTIS. I urge that the Senate 
agree to the amendment. There is no 
particular reason why the fine charitable 
and religious organizations of the coun- 
try would wish to hold down wages. 
There is no profit in their activities for 
them. But there is a reason why they 
want to give employment to the handi- 
capped. They would like to offer em- 
ployment to the dedicated person who 
wishes to perform some of that kind of 
work and to be paid something. The 
coverage under the act interferes with 
their operation. I hope the Senate will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time on 
this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, 
line 17 it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(17) Any employee employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Secre- 
tary) by an establishment commonly recog- 
nized as a country elevator, including such 
an establishment which sells products and 
services used in the operation of a farm: 
Provided, That no more than five employees 
are employed in the establishment in such 
operations. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I believe I can explain the 
amendment in a few minutes. However, 
I shall yield myself 5 minutes. The 
amendment would exempt country ele- 
vators that market farm products, mostly 
grain, for farmers. The question is not 
one of wages, because employees of 
these firms are paid considerably more 
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than the minimum wage. 
tion of hours. 

Farmers, particularly grain farmers, 
from spring to fall must work 50, 60, or 
70 hours a week, and even more. If 
farmers ever had to limit their workweek 
to, say, 40 hours a week, food costs would 
be much higher than they are now. The 
employees of country elevators that serve 
farmers must work approximately the 
same hours farmers work. The amend- 
ment would affect only institutions that 
have five employees or less. Most coun- 
try elevators have only one or two em- 
ployees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the chair- 
man of the subcommittee will accept the 
amendment, since it is a reasonable 
proposal. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I was waiting for 
a Senator who is interested in this sub- 
ject. He was on the same side of the 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
go ahead and vote. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Speaking for the 
subcommittee, we are prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk an amendment, which has 
not been printed, but copies of which 
I have furnished to Senators who are 
handling the bill. It is a very simple 
amendment, I ask that it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
before the semicolon in line 21, insert 
a comma and the following: ‘and ex- 
cept as may otherwise be expressly pro- 
vided by law the Secretary shall have 
no power to regulate, either through the 
withholding of benefits or services or 
otherwise, the wages and hours of em- 
ployment of any such employee”. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering was offered, in 
substance, last year, and was rejected. 
If I remember correctly, 42 votes were 
cast in favor of adopting the amend- 
ment. The amendment has been very 
carefully redrafted to avoid objections 
which were made last year. As to 
whether the meeting of these three ob- 
jections is sufficient to change the posi- 
tion of any Senator, the Senate itself 
will have to be the judge. The amend- 
ment would provide—and I reread it— 
that at the end of the paragraph which 
exempts agricultural labor entirely, the 
following words would be added: 

And except as may otherwise be expressly 
provided by law the Secretary shall have 
no power to regulate, either through the 
withholding of benefits or services or other- 
wise, the wages and hours of employment of 
any such employee. 


Mr. President, the amendment applies 
only to wages and hours of agricultural 
employees. It applies only to the Sec- 
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retary of Labor—any Secretary of 
Labor—who fixes wages and hours. 

The first departure from the amend- 
ment of last year is that last year’s 
amendment included the word “or other 
conditions of employment.” That was 
held to apply to housing and other con- 
ditions, which might or might not be 
covered by the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

In the Wagner-Peyser Act there is 
not a single word which indicates that 
the Secretary of Labor was given power 
to fix wages and hours. Furthermore, 
as will appear from what I shall have 
to say, there is not a single word in the 
hearings on the Wagner-Peyser Act 
which indicates that that power was 
given to the Secretary of Labor. 

The sole basis of my amendment is 
to provide that if a Secretary of Labor 
should try to impose a wage-and-hour 
condition as a condition precedent to 
making available his employment serv- 
ices to help farmers secure agricultural 
labor, he must look to a law, some law, 
any law, which gives him specific au- 
thority to impose a specific wage-hour 
condition. That is reasonable as a mat- 
ter of law, and I believe it is completely 
reasonable to be considered in this 
particular act under discussion, because 
the amendment applies only to wages 
and hours and only to agricultural labor, 
which is the subject of the provision 
of law to which this amendment would 
be added. 

The second difference between the 
amendment of this year and the amend- 
ment of last year is that the amendment 
of last year was not offered as an amend- 
ment to a section of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This time I have offered 
it as an amendment to that act, specifi- 
cally as an amendment to the paragraph 
in the act which exempts agricultural 
labor from the act’s wage-hour coverage. 

The occasion for my amendment is 
that 2 years ago the Secretary of Labor 
advised the agriculturists of the Nation 
and Department of Agriculture, as well, 
that he proposed to place some limita- 
tions upon the service which he rendered, 
and was required to render, under the 
terms of the Wagner-Peyser Act. The 
limitations which he proposed would be 
applicable only to the furnishing of agri- 
cultural labor, and would be applied in 
such a way as would have required the 
various employers who were trying to 
avail themselves of the services of the 
Federal Employment Service to give cer- 
tain assurance in advance about the pay 
scale for the agricultural labor which 
would be furnished, the hours and other 
conditions of employment mentioned in 
the proposed order of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

As to the other conditions of employ- 
ment mentioned in that order, my 
amendment does not make reference to 
them or relate to them. 

The third difference in the situation 
between now and then is that last year 
when the matter came up there was 
contention on this subject, because the 
then Secretary of Labor had proposed 
to issue and had issued, in fact, a for- 
mula for dealing by regulation with this 
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subject matter. The matter was a mat- 
ter in contention at the time. I un- 
derstand that there is no such situation 
at this time. I was advised by counsel 
for the Labor Department, in a joint con- 
ference with the able Senator from 
Michigan the other day, that there is no 
intent at this time to inflict such a con- 
dition. I was also advised that litiga- 
tion is pending on the Secretary’s refusal 
to extend the services of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service under certain condi- 
tions. 

That litigation was represented to me 
as pending in a California court. 

I have since taken the trouble to as- 
certain what the litigation was about. I 
may say it did not relate to wages and 
hours, but did relate to the question 
whether the Secretary of Labor could 
withdraw his services in supplying labor 
to an employer when the employees of 
the employer were on strike and a labor 
difficulty was in progress. 

We do not seek to apply the present 
amendment in the Wage and Hour Act 
to the Secretary’s powers in that kind of 
situation or to any other aspect of the 
matter than the fixing of wages and 
hours. 

When the Secretary of Labor an- 
nounced that he planned to place some 
restrictions upon the use of the employ- 
ment service, it occasioned great sur- 
prise to many of us, because we had al- 
ways felt that the Wagner-Peyser Act 
gave no authority whatever for uhe mak- 
ing of any regulations or rules by the 
Secretary of Labor in this field, but, in- 
stead made of the Federal Employment 
Service an agency, purely and simply, 
through which the State employment 
services and the people asking for help 
from the State employment services 
might secure aid in finding workers be- 
yond the limits of their States. I think 
it is appropriate, therefore, to consider 
in some detail the provisions of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act and the facts concerning 
them. 

In 1933, Congress approved the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, which provided a grant- 
in-aid program for the creation of State 
employment services and created a Fed- 
eral agency to coordinate their programs. 
Language pertinent to the question to be 
developed in this portion of my remarks 
was contained in sections 3 and 12 of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, as follows: 

Sec. 3. It shall be the province and duty 
of the Bureau to promote and develop a na- 
tional system of employment offices * * * to 
assist in establishing and maintaining sys- 
tems of public employment offices in the sev- 
eral States. The Bureau shall also assist in 
coordinating the public employment offices 
throughout the country and in increasing 
their usefulness by developing and prescrib- 
ing minimum standards of efficiency, assist- 
ing them in meeting problems peculiar to 
their localities, promoting uniformity in 
their administrative and statistical proce- 
dures, furnishing and publishing informa- 
tion as to opportunities for employment and 
other information of value in the operation 
of the system, and maintaining a system for 
clearing labor between the several States. 


Section 12, which also bears on this 
problem, reads as follows: 


Sec. 12. The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
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as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions * * * of this title. 


Those, as I am told by my legislative 
assistant, are the only two sections of 
the act which are related to this par- 
ticular subject matter or which could 
be held to relate thereto. It is very ob- 
vious that no reference is made to 
wages and hours of employment or to 
anything in that field. 

Mr. President, in reading section 3, in 
which the functions of this Bureau are 
stated, I believe it is rather clear that no 
power at all was given by the section to 
provide rules that would determine the 
amount of wages or hours which must be 
met before the facilities of Federal em- 
ployment agency could be used. 

When the Attorney General was asked 
to rule on the statutory authority which 
the Secretary of Labor has asserted— 
that was the year before last and last 
year—he gave the weakest possible sup- 
port to the Secretary in the following 
words; this opinion related not only to 
the wages and hours part, but to the 
housing and other conditions. He 
stated: 

I would not be justified in advising you 
that the construction is in fact erroneous 
in the absence of a clear and convincing 
showing of error. In my opinion, no such 
showing has been made. 


Mr. President, I have practiced law 
for a good many years, and I have been 
called upon for a good many opinions. I 
think I know what would be a strong 
opinion upholding the position of a cli- 
ent or of an agency which has requested 
advice. I can find no weaker statement 
which could be made by an Attorney 
General or by whoever in his office drew 
up this opinion, than the one included 
within the quoted words. He stated, I 
repeat: 

I would not be justified in advising you 
that the construction is in fact erroneous 
in the absence of a clear and convincing 
showing of error. In my opinion no such 
showing has been made. 


I call attention to the fact that much 
more than the wage-and-hour question 
was involved there. 

The only words I can apply, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which appear to me to be adequate, 
are that those are weasel words, because 
they do not at all affirmatively uphold 
the construction of the statute requested 
by the Secretary of Labor and relied upon 
by him. 


Competent authorities have questioned 
this opinion. In that connection, I refer 
to pages 111 to 126 of hearings of House 
Agriculture Committee on House bill 
9869 and other bills, March 22-31, 1960— 
that is, last year. 

The following is the opinion of the 
Chief of the American Law Division of 
the Library of Congress, one who is 
wholly impartial in this matter. He is 
a referee who is paid by the Government 
to render impartial opinions on the 
meaning of legislation, and of course he 
renders them from a background of very 
extensive experience and practice in this 
field. Here is what he says: 

On'this point, we have scanned the reports 
and debates on the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113; S. 510, 73d Cong.), 
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and do not find any indication that the 
Members sponsoring or debating the measure 
had in mind that the Employment Service 
was to exercise any substantive control over 
the working conditions and terms of employ- 
ment of workers recruited by the Service. 


Again, those words are more general 
than to apply only to the wages and 
hours of employment. 

At the same time, it is obvious that regu- 
lations purporting to require compliance 
with substantive standards as to housing, 
working conditions, etc., have been in effect 
since 1951. We do not see how mere lapse 
of time can confer authority not stated by 
law. 


The opinion related to housing and 
other matters and stated that even 
though those features had been included 
in the regulations for some years, no 
authority could be found for them. We 
make no argument at this time about 
that authority, because, as I under- 
stand, the bills introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wiii1ams], who is in the Chamber, 
would specifically cover that question. As 
a matter of fact, I have joined with him 
in large part in his proposed law with 
respect to housing. I hope the Senate 
may pass something which will spe- 
cifically deal with that part of the prob- 
lem. It is my understanding that the 
Senator from New Jersey has pending 
proposed legislation on wages and hours 
of agricultural employment. That, again, 
is an indication that he wishes Congress 
to come to grips with the specific problem 
involved in the amendment by way of 
legislation. That is the correct way to 
proceed, and for that I compliment and 
congratulate him. 

A former solicitor of the Department 
of Labor, William S. Tyson, says—as ap- 
pears on page 123 of aforesaid hearings: 

Neither the statutory language nor the 
legislative history of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
evidence any intent by the Congress to dele- 
gate or confer upon the Secretary of Labor 
authority to issue the amendatory regula- 
tions to part 602, title 20, Code of Federal 
Regulations, which he proposes in the doc- 
ument of March 13, 1959. It is evident 
here that the Secretary is trying to do in- 
directly what he is not authorized to do 
directly. 


That is the document which was in 
controversy last year, and to which I 
have already referred. 

The counsel of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Mr. Heimburger, has made 
a statement on this matter; it appears 
on page 113 of the aforesaid hearings. 
I have found Mr. Heimburger to be a 
very able attorney in this field. He sits 
with the conferees on agricultural laws 
and has been of immeasurable assistance 
to the conferees, both from the House of 
Representatives and from the Senate, 
on many agricultural problems. This is 
what he said about the question, as 
shown in the hearing: 

In summary, it is our position that the 
Wagner-Peyser Act is a service statute, not 
a regulatory statute, and that there is noth- 
ing in the act nor its legislative history 
which supports the assumed authority of the 
Secretary of Labor to issue the regulations 
proposed by him on March 13, 1959, and 
that, on the contrary, the statute and its 
legislative history make it clear that there 
is no authority under that act for the Sec- 
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retary to issue regulations affecting users of 
the service except as provided in subsection 
11(b) thereof, that when Congress intends 
for working conditions of agricultural labor 
to be regulated it makes clear and specific 
provision therefor, and that any effort to 
promulgate such regulations in this instance 
is in derogation of the powers of Congress 
to legislate. 


I think that the real question before 
the Senate is whether Congress, by the 
adoption of this amendment, should 
make it clear that we insist upon our 
right to consider and pass legislation 
which will govern in this field, if in our 
judgment we feel that it should be 
passed. We are asked to pass, in the 
committee bill, a section which com- 
pletely exempts agricultural labor from 
any kind of wage-and-hour regulation. 

It is highly appropriate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the proposed amendment be 
added at the end of paragraph (6) of 
section 13(a) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, as my amendment suggests. 
This is the paragraph which specifically 
exempts agricultural employees from 
wage-hour coverage, clearly showing a 
congressional intent that such em- 
ployees are not to be subject to this type 
of regulation. By assuming power to set 
wages and hours of agricultural employ- 
ment, the Secretary of Labor—I speak 
now of the former Secretary of Labor— 
has arrogated to himself a power which 
Congress has not seen fit to delegate to 
any administrative official. To the con- 
trary, Congress has retained this power, 
which it exercises by means of legisla- 
tion such as the bill which we are now 
considering here. It is Congress, not any 
administrative official, which decides 
that minimum wages shall be a $1, $1.15, 
or $1.25 per hour, as would be prescribed 
by the bill. It is Congress, not any ad- 
ministrative official, which decides that 
this group or that group is to be covered 
by wage-hour laws. Congress makes 
these decisions by law, as is its responsi- 
bility under the Constitution. 

When, without official authorization 
by Congress, the Secretary of Labor de- 
termines that agricultural employees 
shall be subjected to such regulations, 
under the power to operate an employ- 
ment service, and that no other type of 
employee is to be so subjected, the Sec- 
retary of Labor is exercising a legisla- 
tive power, not an administrative power. 
This he is also doing when he deter- 
mines that minimum wages shall be 75 
cents, $1, or $1.25 per hour, and when 
he determines maximum hours for such 
employment. 

Mr. President, it is of extreme impor- 
tance to the preservation of our system 
of government that we take this oppor- 
tunity to strike down this seizure of 
legislative power, or at least to protest 
against this seizure of power, which was 
attempted last year. I say, to the credit 
of the present Secretary of Labor, that 
I know of no such effort on his part. On 
the contrary, the other day I was advised 
by an attorney of his Department that 
there was no attempt on his part to as- 
sume such power. 

Mr. President, it has been well said, 
“No Congress, no freedom.” I urge the 
adoption of this amendment. 
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Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
read from the Recorp a statement which 
¥ think will put our distinguished ma- 
jority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] very di- 
rectly on our side in connection with 
this matter. Yesterday, in opposing the 
Prouty amendment, the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, our majority 
leader, used words which it seems to me 


quote a statement made yesterday by the 
Senator from Montana: 

The amendment gives extraordinary power 
to the Secretary of Labor, and I, for one, do 
not wish to see any Cabinet officer given the 
power which is embodied in this amend- 
ment, as I interpret ft. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
it would be much worse fer the Congress 
to permit, by default, the Secretary of 
Labor or any Secretary of Labor to exer- 
cise powers not specified in law, than it 
would be to give him such powers by 
means of this law. 

I regret that this amendment has not 
been accepted, because it seems to me 
completely fundamental to the legisla- 
tive process that it be accepted, particu- 
larly in time of peace, when there is no 
controversy in this field. 

So I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Florida that if there 
is to be any regulation of wages and 
working hours in agriculture, that should 
be achieved through legislation directly 
enacted by the Congress? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It certainly is, espe- 
cially when any assumption of power 
by a Cabinet official flies in the face of 
a@ specific section of this act which states, 
in so many words, that that class of 
labor shall not be affected, but shall be 
exempt from the wage and hour pro- 
visions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Florida is protesting, is he, against a 
situation in which, under the guise of 
rendering employment service, as a con- 
dition to obtaining that service a farmer 
must subject himself to such action by 
the Secretary of Labor, in telling the 
farmer what working hours and wages 
he shall provide? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Ohio is correct. I think that situation 
would not be tolerable unless Congress 
itself empowered the Secretary of Labor 
to do that very thing. But no such 
power appears from the act. The record 
of the hearings is silent upon that point; 
and the record of the debate is silent 
upon it. No such power was undertaken 
earlier, and no such power is being un- 
dertaken now. We simply wish to guard 
against the making of any attempt to 
assume the power which was sought to 
be assumed last year. 

I must say that I understand that the 
then Secretary of Labor relinquished his 
plan, at some stage following our debate. 
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But on that point perhaps the Senator 
from New Jersey can inform us better. I 
have not heard of any effort to enforce 
that regulation affecting wages and 
hours, since that. time; and if there has 
been such an effort, I am not advised 
of it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Florida summarize the legal opin- 
ions expressed in regard to the right of 
the Secretary of Labor to exercise this 
power, in the absence of a direct au- 
thorization by Congress? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There were three 
opinions, and they have been read into 
the Recorp. All of them appear in the 
hearings. The first was from the Attor- 
ney General. That opinion stated as 
near to nothing as it would be possible 
to state in an effort to be helpful. I 
now read the Attorney General’s state- 
ment: 

I would not be justified in advising you 
that the construction is in fact erroneous 
in the absence of a clear and convincing 
showing of error. In my opinion no such 
showing has been made. 


That was written by someone in the 
Office of the Attorney General or in the 
Department of Justice. 

The next opinion I shall read is from 
the Research Chief of the American Law 
Division of the Library of Congress: 

On this point, we have scanned the re- 
ports and debates on the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113; S. 510, 73d 
Cong.), and do not find any indication 
that the Members sponsoring or debating 
the measure had in mind that the Employ- 
ment Service was to exercise any substan- 
tive control over the working conditions and 
terms of employment of workers recruited 
by the Service. 

At the same time, it is obvious that reg- 
ulations purporting to require compliance 
with substantive standards as to housing, 
working conditions, etc., have been in effect 
since 1951. 


But none as to wages and hours, I may 
interpolate. 

The opinion concludes as follows: 

We do not see how mere lapse of time can 
confer authority not stated by law. 


The third opinion was stated by Wil- 
liam S. Tyson, a former Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor. He stated: 

Neither the statutory language nor the 
legislative history of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
evidence any intent by the Congress to 
delegate or confer upon the Secretary of 
Labor authority to issue the amendatory 
regulations to part 602, title 20, Code of 
Pederal Regulations, which he proposes in 
the document of March 13, 1959. It is evi- 
dent here that the Secretary is trying to 
do indirectly what he is not authorized to 
do directly. 


The last statement, and the most re- 
cent one, was made by Mr. Heimburger; 
and I have the highest respect for his 
legal ability and his experience in the 
legislative field, particularly in the field 
of agricultural legislation. His state- 
ment is the long one which I now hand 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My final question is 
this: Is it the purpose of the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida to clarify 
this issue and to make certain that the 
Secretary of Labor will not attempt, as 
a condition to the rendering of employ- 
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ment service, to fix, by regulation, 
hours and working conditions? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, unless he is 
given such power by law. The amend- 
ment contains the words, “except as may 
otherwise be expressly provided by law.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assume that the 
Senator from Florida takes the position 
that in connection with a vital question 
of this type, it ought not. be left to the 
whim of the Secretary of Labor to de- 
cide what the working conditions and 
hours shall be, but that the Congress 
itself should pass directly upon that 
matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Congress 
should pass upon it; and I do not believe 
that any Cabinet official should have 
that authority, unless it were specifi- 
cally given to him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the Secretary of 
Agriculture—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Ohio has inadvertently referred to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I wish to say 
that the Secretary of Labor is the one 
who is involved in this instance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Agriculture 
were on opposite sides of the fence, as 
regards the proposed regulation of last 
year which we have been discussing. In 
other words, the Secretary of Labor 
wanted to promulgate such a regulation, 
but the Secretary of Agriculture op- 
posed it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Flor- 
ida has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield such time to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] as he may need. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I feel I can be brief in my op- 
position to the amendment offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. Most Senators have had an op- 
portunity to express themselves on the 
substance of the pending amendment. 
Last year the substance of this amend- 
ment was offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, and the amend- 
ment was rejected on a vote of 56 to 42. 

Last year, as one of those who engaged 
in the debate, I was unable to express 
the opinion of the then Secretary of 
Labor on the substance of the amend- 
ment that was offered. I did not have 
either a report or a letter from the then 
Secretary, giving us the benefit of his 
conclusion on the amendment. However, 
today the situation is different, and the 
present Secretary of Labor has spoken 
firmly and eloquently in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I should like to read into the Recorp 
the text of the letter, under date of 
April 18, 1961, addressed to me from 
Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg, because it 
contains all of the compelling reasons 
why it would be unwise, unjust, and a 
very unhappy result to have the amend- 
ment made a part of the legislation we 
are considering. This is the letter of 
> I want Senators to have the bene- 

t: 

This is to express my opposition to the 
amendment proposed by Senator SPEsSSARD 
HOLLAND of Florida to section 13(a) (6) of the 
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Fair Labor Standards Act. This amendment 
would add at the end of that subsection 
the following: “and except as may other- 
wise be expressly provided by law, the Sec- 
retary shall have no power to regulate, either 
through the withholding of benefits or serv- 
ices or otherwise, the wages, hours, or other 
conditions of employment of any such em- 
ployee.” 

While the language of this proposal is am- 
biguous, it is apparently designed to pro- 
hibit the Secretary of Labor from keeping 
in effect certain regulations which were is- 
sued shortly after the enactment of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 and amended in 
1959. The regulations prohibit the use of 
the public employment offices to recruit 
workers from one State for employment in 
another State under terms and conditions of 
employment which would undermine the 
prevailing working conditions in the area of 
employment. Regulations and policies sub- 
stantially similar are applicable both to ag- 
riculture and to industrial employers. 

The most serious effect of this amendment 
would be upon our own migrant agricultural 
workers. Its apparent intent is to impose a 
requirement upon the Secretary of Labor to 
use the farflung facilities of the nationwide 
system of public employment offices to re- 
cruit workers, when so requested, even if 
the terms offered would undermine the pre- 
vailing wages and conditions of employment 
in the area in which the worker will be used. 

The amendment is discriminatory against 
a segment of our labor force whose plight is 
causing this Government increasing con- 
cern. Our agricultural migrant workers are 
already at the bottom of the economic scale. 
The shameful conditions under which they 
work and live are a matter of extreme em- 
barrassment to the United States. There has 
been increasing public clamor for govern- 
mental action to better their standard of 
living. 

Despite the need for affirmative help, it is 
important to note that the regulations which 
Senator HOLLANpD’s amendment would strike 
down are not designed to require improved 
employment conditions for our migrant 
workers. Their purpose is solely to assure 
that the U.S. Government does not provide 
the vehicle for further depressing their piti- 
fully inadequate living and employment 
conditions. These regulations simply re- 
quire employers who seek the assistance of 
the public employment office in recruiting 
agricultural workers to abide by the prevail- 
ing practice in the area of employment. It 
appears to me that this is the minimum that 
can be expected from a governmental agency 
when it is requested to undertake recruit- 
ment on behalf of any employer. 

This is no greater protection than is af- 
forded alien workers brought into this coun- 
try for employment. 

The Secretary of Labor under present law 
will not make the statutory certifications re- 
quired before alien workers are admitted for 
temporary employment in the United States 
unless the employers offer to such workers 
the wages and conditions of employment 
prevailing in the area of employment. No 
one advocates that the Secretary be required 
to recruit and bring in foreign workers at 
less favorable conditions. 

For these reasons I express my firm oppo- 
sition to the proposed amendment. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 


The point I wish Senators to under- 
Stand is that, without this regulation, the 
employment services could be used for 
the recruitment of workers for employers 
who are undercutting other employers in 
the region of recruitment. 

The second point is that we are only 
doing for our domestic workers what is 
written throughout treaty, law, and reg- 
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ulation for foreign workers who are 
brought to our shores to work in agri- 
culture. 

Finally, this is not a regulation that 
fixes wages or hours. It is only a regula- 
tion that says to an employer, “If you 
are going to use the U.S. Employment 
Service, your wages and your hours must 
be as good as the prevailing wages and 
the prevailing hours in the region where 
you want to use Government recruited 
workers.” 

For those compelling reasons, Mr. 
President, I trust the Senate will do 
today what it did a little less than a 
year ago, and reject the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to make it 
clear that, before we can get any outside 
workers, we must have a certificate from 
the Secretary of Agriculture reciting that 
domestic workers at prevailing wage 
rates are not available. It is required 
by law. So that particular point is not 
at all germane to this discussion. We 
are not permitted to import offshore la- 
borers, or laborers from Mexico, without 
such a certification from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, which means, of course, 
he has a right to see whether or not pre- 
vailing conditions are met. 

I was told by the attorney from the 
Department of Labor that there was no 
present intention for the Secretary of 
Labor to undertake any such program 
at this time. That is the reason why I 
felt this was the appropriate time, when 
there was no such program, and when 
the only litigation pending—that in Cali- 
fornia—deals with another part of the 
regulations, for the Congress to assert 
itself by saying that no one has the au- 
thority to fix wages and hours except 
Congress itself, and that, unless Congress 
has done such, or has given the general 
range of authority to an agency or a 
Cabinet officer to do so, that agency or 
authority should not assume to do so. 

It seems to me this is the appropriate 
time and place for us to do that very 
thing. Unless I am misinformed, the 
present Secretary of Labor has no inten- 
tion of departing from the provisions of 
the law which has already been referred 
to, under which he cannot make a cer- 
tificate to obtain labor from the outside, 
which is a necessity for the doing of 
stoop labor that is necessary for the har- 
vesting of our seasonal crops, unless he 
first certifies that domestic labor is not 
available under prevailing wage rates. 

He goes further than that, and I think 
he has the right to go further than that, 
not only in our Florida situation, with 
which I am thoroughly familiar. Last 
year he required us to establish a re- 
cruiting office as far away as Missouri. 
We were glad to do it. We went as far 
as the Secretary of Labor required, and 
met his conditions as far as possible. 
We do not want him to assume to fix 
wages and hours. We do not think the 
present Secretary of Labor wants to do 
that. If he does, we do not think he 
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should be able to do it without pointing 
to specific legislative authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield back 
the remaining time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLanpD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
remains on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 34 minutes remaining 
and the opponents have 58 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
does that total? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
hour and 32 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] has worked on an 
amendment for several years, and has 
permitted me to be associated with him 
as a sponsor, along with my colleague 
{Mr. TaLmapDGE], the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp], and the Sen- 
ators from Alabama [Mr. Hitt and Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. For those Senators and my- 
self, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
32, line 15, it is proposed to strike out 
the word “‘ginning,’’. 

On page 33, line 17, change the period 
to a semicolon and add “or,” and after 
line 17, add the following new para- 
graph: 

(16) Any employee engaged in ginning of 
cotton for market, in any place of employ- 
ment located in a county where cotton is 
grown in commercial quantities. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
amendment relates to a very small group 
of persons, but it would eliminate what 
to my mind is the greatest injustice 
which grows out of the present regula- 
tions in applying the law. 

The chart which I hold in my hand 
very graphically illustrates the situa- 
tion. I do not have to use a chart, for 
I live in a farming county where cotton 
is grown in commercial quantities. I 
live out of town, so it is not a street, 
but across the road from my home is 
@ young man who has a cotton gin, 
which is located within 1 mile of the 
city limits of the city of Winder, Ga. 
Down the road 4 or 5 miles from my 
home is located another cotton gin which 
is not bound by the wage-and-hour law. 
The man who is within the 1-mile limit 
of the town which has above a 2,500 
population is handicapped in that degree. 

If this were strictly a commercial 
matter, Mr. President, the injustice 
might be justified, but it so happens this 
comes out of the pockets of the farmers 
for the first processing of agricultural 
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commodities, which have uniformly 
been. declared to be exempt from the 
operations of the law. If the other first. 
processing is to be bound by the law, 
of course the cotton gins should be, 
also, but it is not fair to have one man 
within a few miles of his neighbor op- 
erating under regulations which cause 
him to proceed at a great disadvantage. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 


I assure the Senate I was never more 
sincere in my life when I say this is a 
manifest injustice upon one of two men 
engaged in the same business in a very 
remote rural area. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
despite the fact that the provision is in 
the present law and not in the pending 
bill, I think the justice of the argument 
advanced by the Senator from Georgia 
and other Senators warrants the com- 
mittee accepting the amendment. 
Speaking for the committee, I accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Russet], for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The L&EGISEATIVE CLERK. At the 
appropriate place in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That section 13(d) of the Fair Labor 

Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “or to any 
homeworker engaged in the making of 
wreaths composed principally of natural 
holly, pine, cedar, or other evergreens (in- 
cluding the harvesting of the evergreens or 
other forest products used in making such 
wreaths)”. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have consulted with the 
chairman of the subcommittee in regard 
to the proposed amendment. The 
amendment is identical in language 
with the amendment which was agreed 
to last year on the bill, S. 3758, accepted 
by the then Senator Kennedy, chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

The amendment relates to homework- 
ers engaged in the making of wreaths 
composed principally of natural holly, 
pine, cedar, or other evergreens. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
committee accepted the amendment last 
year. Since the amendment is in the 
same language I think the committee 
will accept the amendment again, tak- 
ing the same action. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 3935) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
some Senators will wish to speak on the 
bill. Some will speak tonight and 
others will speak tomorrow. I think the 
Senate should be put on notice that the 
vote on passage of the bill will not take 
place until tomorrow, I hope shortly 
after the conclusion of morning busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President, is there further busi- 
ness to come before the Senate at this 
time? 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
4355(a), the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
MrInsHALL of Ohio, vice Mr. Jonas ex- 
cused, as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Military Academy on 
the part of the House. 





DEATH OF WARD E. DUFFY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the pass- 
ing of Ward Duffy, editor of the Hart- 
ford Times, comes as a personal loss that 
will be sorely felt by all who knew him. 

It was my good fortune to know Ward 
Duffy for many, many years. Over the 
years I went to him for advice and coun- 
sel again and again. I was always 
helped and strengthened by this warm, 
honest, astute, selfless human being. 

Ward Duffy helped to build a great 
newspaper in Connecticut, the Hart- 
ford Times. He gave to it his own quali- 
ties, rugged integrity, intellectual power, 
compassion, and personal honesty. He 
gave of himself richly to his community 
and to an ever-widening circle of 
friends. In his passing, all of us have 
lost something that cannot be replaced. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial and two news items from the 
Hartford Times of April 17 printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorpb, as follows: 

[From the Hartford Times, Apr. 17, 1961] 


Warp E. Durry 


A man who devotedly participates in the 
public service of journalism for 44 years, as 
did Editor Ward Everett Duffy, leaves memo- 
rials to his career in countless places. More 
than many men, Mr. Duffy spread his good 
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works in a manner most beneficial to the 
community and to the State. 

Perhaps his leading civic service was given 
through his thorough knowledge and by his 
unremitting industry, in the field of natural 
resource conservation. To the day of his 
death, he had maintained active connection 
with the State, interstate, and Federal or- 
ganizations and commissions of which he 
was a member. 

Quietly, but persistently, he had worked 
for pure water resources, for flood control, 
for the preservation of our woodlands, for 
the extension of State parks. 

At other times, and on other occasions 
he was known as the personal and editorial 
champion of physical fitmess for youth 
through means of the YMCA; for wider edu- 
cational opportunities both for youth and 
adults; and he never wavered in his support 
of reform and responsibility in State and 
local governments. 

One telling of his public career over such 
@ span of years can only feel capable of 
sketching it inadequately, so much of Mr. 
Duffy’s help and assistance was offered 
through advice privately given to others who 
then went out to achieve good works. 

But it was on the personal level that 
those who long worked with him respected 
him most. 

He was a careful and meticulous editor 
who had little patience for the windy, 
wandering paragraph or obscure meanings. 
Mr. Duffy demanded writing that was clear 
and was backed by facts. 

He had the deepest appreciation for Con- 
necticut history and traditions, in which he 
Was well versed. 

Mr. Duffy was a gentleman; considerate, 
kindly—his sympathetic emotions rather 
easily aroused—but with a fine sense of per- 
ception that made it quite useless to try to 
play on his sympathies. 

He had an innate concern for the unfor- 
tunate and the underdog; and a sound re- 
spect as well for those who, by hard striv- 
ing, had gained it by the character of their 
contributions to business and civic life. 

Mr. Duffy had served the Hartford Times 
during a long period of its remarkable 
growth in readership and prestige. He al- 
ways claimed that for the newspaper he 
proudly piloted and the community he 
served, the best days are ahead. 

His own contribution helped to make it so. 


{From the Hartford Times, Apr. 17, 1961] 


INDEPENDENT THINKING MARKED DUFFY 
CAREER 


Ward Everett Duffy, 69, editor and chief 
editorial writer of the Hartford Times since 
1953, who died Sunday, retired January 1 
after 44 years as a newspaperman. 

Thirty-nine of those years he spent with 
the Hartford Times, as reporter, assistant 
city editor, managing editor, associate editor, 
and editor. 

His career was marked by independent 
thinking and devotion to principles he had 
set for himself. These were traits he may 
have learned from his parents, two highly 
original people, who unhesitatingly spoke 
up for what they believed to be right, 
whether their cause was popular or un- 
popular. 

Mr. Duffy was born in Mooers, in upstate 
New York, May 26, 1891. His father Fred- 
erick, was a high school teacher who later 
became a school superintendent. But the 
elder Duffy had always yearned to be a 
farmer, and was constantly reading about 
dairy cattle. 

In the early 1900’s he gave up his school 
career, moved to West Hartford, and on a 
farm on North Main Street, began raising 
Jersey cattle. Established farmers were in- 
clined to scoff at the “book learned” dairy 
farmer. But it was not long before the Duffy 
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family had a successful milk route, on which 
young Ward worked. In time, Frederick 
Duffy became an outstanding judge of Jersey 
cattle, traveling as far as California on 
judging assignments. 

Ward Duffy went to West Hartford schools 
and Trinity College. In 1915 he received 
his bachelor of science degree from Trinity 
and in 1916 his bachelor of literature degree 
from Columbia School of Journalism. 

That same year he went to work for the 
Manchester Herald as a reporter. In 1918, 
after training at Plattsburgh, N.Y., he went 
to France as a second lieutenant with the 
303d Field Artillery, American Expeditionary 
Force. In Paris at the end of the war he 
became one of the founding members of the 
Exiles of Hartford, a war-born society which 
continues to meet. 

With the end of the war he returned to 
Manchester and his work on the Herald. In 
time he became that paper’s managing edi- 
tor and editorial writer. On his return from 
military service, management of the paper 
gave him a leather briefcase. In 1921 Mr. 
Duffy went to Hartford to cover a Democratic 
meeting. After he turned in his story he 
learned that the Republican publisher was 
not going to print the story without sub- 
stantial changes. This was against Mr. 
Duffy’s concept of unbiased journalism. The 
next morning he reported to work punc- 
tually, threw the briefcase the length of the 
newsroom, told the publisher: “There’s your 
briefcase back,” and left for good. The same 
year he joined the Hartford Times as 
reporter. 

Between busy days as a newspaperman 
and activity on civic and church affairs in 
West Hartford, Mr. Duffy and his wife, Louise 
Day Duffy, married in 1915, raised a houseful 
of children in the rambling farmhouse his 
father had owned at 208 North Main Street. 
In order came David, Alice, Douglas, Eliza- 
beth, and Virginia. When they were old 
enough, they went on canoe trips with him 
down the Farmington and Connecticut 
Rivers. Summer vacations they spent at his 
wilderness cabin on a lake in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Out of his knowledge of the outdoors and 
of wildlife came his keen interest in preser- 
vation of natural resources including water- 
ways and watersheds. In later life he played 
an active part in the Connecticut River 
Watershed Council as director and presi- 
dent. He was also a director of the Forest 
and Park Association of Connecticut and a 
member of the Connecticut Water Resources 
Commission. He traveled the length of the 
Connecticut River many times, furthering 
the goals of the watershed council in in- 
numerable meetings in towns and cities. 
One of his favorite magazines was the Con- 
servationist, published by the New York 
Conservation Department. 

He was one of the founders and was at 
one time president of the Foreign Policy 
Association of Hartford and he took a keen 
interest in bringing to Hartford speakers 
with genuine foreign experience who could 
make a contribution to better understanding 
of foreign affairs. Several years ago he and 
Mrs. Duffy were hosts to a houseful of 
Africans, followers of a world brotherhood 
movement, who were touring the country. 

He put his knowledge of foreign affairs to 
work in his crisp, sharply written editorials. 
And he put into practice his unyielding 
belief that America was too big to be narrow- 
minded about race or creed. 

One day about 10 years ago, working on 
Sunday with a small crew of newsmen, he 
suggested they all go to lunch with him 
at the Heublein. There had been a mild 
outbreak of anti-Semitism in the city by 
youngsters. On the way to the Heublein 
he saw the word “Jew” scrawled in soap on 
a@ bookstore window. 

He stopped in his tracks, pulled out his 
handkerchief, and rubbed the word off the 
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windows while his companions watched. 
Then he went on with them to lunch. 

He was a tireless reader and had a great 
affection for the work of libraries and schools. 
He had a well filled library at home, but was 
one of the constant users of the West Hart- 
ford Library from the days when it was 
housed in the Congregational Church. He 
spoke frequently before library and school 
groups. 

He had a broad fund of knowledge of Con- 
necticut history and politics and was a con- 
stant attender of art exhibits and concerts. 
And both he and his wife had a weakness for 
auctions. His main interest at auctions was 
Chinese rugs and ceramic pieces, and he was 
a highly discerning buyer. Most of the auc- 
tioneers in central Connecticut knew him 
by name. 

His interest in conservation embraced 
wildlife, waterways, and forests. In a speech 
at the annual field day of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 1957, he 
deplored the loss of trees in many parts of 
the State “in the name of progress.” 

“Have any of us done all we can to estab- 
lish the idea that trees should be cared for 
and, above all, that they should be planted?” 
he asked. “The time has come when it is 
not enough to plant one tree cut because of 
age, disease, or what some folks are daffy 
enough to call real-estate developments. 
For quite a long time we should be plant- 
ing at least two trees for every one we lose.” 

He urged that in State and city parks and 
roadside areas labels be affixed to trees de- 
scribing them so young people could learn 
the various species and realize they are com- 
munity assets. 

Of Hartford he once said: “I am a man 
from Hartford, where we have an Oak Street 
with nary an oak, a Cedar Street with not a 
cedar, a Walnut Street with no walnuts, and 
a Chestnut Street on which there is one 
chestnut, albeit of the genus hippos.” 

And of his hometown, West Hartford, 
and its tree program he said, “We are en- 
gaged right now in putting the powersaw 
to maple after maple so that people in the 
south end can get to the north end shopping 
center faster, and those at the north end 
can speed to the shopping center at the 
south end of town.” 

During his long career in newspaper work, 
he took an active part in dozens of or- 
ganizations ranging from the Hartford Get- 
Together Club, a discussion group of which 
he was a founder, to the Hartford YMCA of 
which he was a trustee. 

Early this month Mr. Duffy was notified 
he had been appointed to the new National 
Advisory Committee on Multiple Use of Na- 
tional Forests. The appointment came from 
the head of the U.S. Forest Service, Dr. 
Richard E. McArdle. Mr. Duffy had planned 
to attend the first meeting of the advisory 
group May 2, in Washington. 

During a recent period of rest in Hartford 
Hospital, a nurse entered Mr. Duffy’s room 
early in the morning and found him with 
his hands pressed to his eyes. 

“What are you thinking?” she asked. 

He took his hands away from his head 
and replied: 

“Well, since you asked, I'll tell you. I 
was thinking how many things we receive 
when we say: ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ ”’ 

Honorary bearers for the funeral include: 

Gov. John N. Dempsey, former Gov. A. A. 
Ribicoff, Senator Prescott Bush, Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, former Senator William A. 
Purtell, Chief Justice Raymond J. Baldwin, 
Probate Judge James Kinsella, Meade Alcorn, 
John Alsop, Paul Miller, Vincent Jones, 
David R. Daniel, Kenneth K. Burke, Francis 
S. Murphy, C. C. Hemenway, John Ramaker. 

Robert W. Lucas, Richard J. Hartford, 
Everett C. Willson, John R. Reitmeyer, Don 
Autry, James L. Goodwin, Charles C. Cun- 
ningham, Herbert Brucker, Dr. Albert C. 
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Jacobs, Dr. Albert Jorgensen, Francis E. 
Gray, William H. Mortensen, Albert J. Cont». 
William 8S. Wise, E. R. Foster, Adolph Hol 
land, Paul V. Hayden, Mayor Dominick J. 
DeLucco. 

Raymond A. Gibson, Clarence Mayott, 
Henry Moberry, Carter W. Atkins, Leslie M. 
Gravlin, City Manager Carleton F. Sharpe, 
Edmund H. Thorne, Dr. Robert H. Mahoney, 
Dean Garrett, Donald Matthews, A. E. Hur- 
ford, Francis T. Ahearn, Solomon Elsner, 
Bice Clemow, Gordon Hunter. 

Dr. Joseph G. Davidson, Anson T. McCook, 
Hollis Candee, Max I. Farber, Dr. Alan Wil- 
son, Henry Kneeland, Frazar B. Wilde and 
Francis Goodwin. 

Active bearers will be E. Malcolmn Stan- 
nard, Sereno B. Gammell, Edmund Valt- 
man, John M. Cleary, William F. Shea and 
James J. Stewart, all members of the Hart- 
ford Times staff. 

Thomas F. Ferguson, copublisher of the 
Manchester Herald and president of the Con- 
necticut Circuit of the Associated Press, has 
named the following to represent the AP 
papers of the State at the funeral of Ward 
E. Duffy. 

Charles H. Flynn, Jr., Ansonia Sentinel; 
Andrew H. Lyon, Bridgeport Post Telegram; 
Clarkson S. Barnes, Bristol Press; Stephen 
S. Collins, Danbury News Times; Theodore 
Yudain, Greenwich Time; William J. Foote, 
Hartford Courant; Thomas F. Ferguson, 
Manchester Herald; Warren F. Gardner, 
Meriden Record; Sanford H. Wendover, 
Meriden Journal; Richard F. Conway, New 
Britain Herald; Richard S. Jackson, New 
Haven Register. 

George E. Clapp, New London Day; Sid- 
ney A. Bedient, Norwalk Hour; James V. 
Pedace, Norwich Bulletin; Kingsley Gil- 
lespie, Stamford Advocate; Walter G. Gis- 
selbrecht, Torrington Register; William W. 
Vosburgh, Jr., Waterbury Republican 
American; Arthur W. Crosbie, Willimantic 
Chronicle; Theodore Vaill, Winsted Citizen. 


[From the Hartford Times, Apr. 17, 1961] 
Many Pay TrisutTe TO Mr. Durry 


Civic, political, newspaper, and conserva- 
tion officials joined today in paying tribute 
to Ward E. Duffy, retired editor of the Hart- 
ford Times, who died Sunday morning at 
his home in West Hartford. 

Governor Dempsey said: “In the death 
of Ward Duffy, Connecticut and the news- 
paper profession have lost a true gentleman 
of many human and scholarly qualities. 

“He endeared himself to everyone who 
came to know him because of his sensitivity 
to the needs of others, his deep and quiet 
understanding of their problems and his 
readiness to serve in any capacity which 
benefited his State and his profession. He 
will be sorely missed.” 

Paul Miller, president of the Gannett 
newspapers, said: “Ward Duffy, who had 
all of the top positions in the news and 
editorial department, personified the finest 
traditions of the Hartford Times. His fel- 
low editors in the Gannett group mourn 
the loss of a respected colleague and a warm 
friend.” 

David R. Daniel, publisher of the Hart- 
ford Times said, “In the passing of Ward 
Duffy, not only Hartford but the entire State 
has lost an outstanding personality highly 
respected and admired by all for his many 
talents. 

“It was my privilege to be personally as- 
sociated with Ward Duffy during his many 
years on the Times and in the various ca- 
pacities in which he served his newspaper. 
He will be greatly missed, and I have lost 
a very close and wonderful friend.” 

Francis S. Murphy of 90 Waterside Lane, 
West Hartford, who retired as publisher 
of the Times in 1950, worked in close as- 
sociation with Mr. Duffy over a long period 
of time. “Our community has suffered a 
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real loss in the passing of Ward Duffy,” he 
said. 


“Being associated with him for many 
years, I came to have a great appreciation 
of his fine character and his outstanding 
ability. 

“He was quick to grasp the significance 
of events, as they occurred, and constantly 
displayed a deep sense of responsibility to 
his fellow man and was ever eager to 
cooperate and to lead in the many com- 
munity projects which engaged his atten- 
tion. 

“His passing is a deep personal loss to me.” 

James L. Goodwin, president of the For- 
est and Park Association of Connecticut, 
said: “We are going to miss Mr. Duffy very 
much—indeed in every way. Everyone 
thought a great deal of him and he had a 
lot of good suggestions abcut conserva- 
tion. 

“One of his greatest contributions was to 
write articles and give publicity to conserva- 
tion in the Times.” 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, U.S. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, said: “I 
was deeply saddened by the death of Ward 
Duffy. The entire Connecticut community 
has suffered a great loss. Ward was a close 
personal friend. Not only was he a great 
editor, but, even more important, a great 
human being. 

“Few men have had such a good in- 
fluence on the forward progress of our 
State. His editorial pen was mighty, yet 
always constructive. His deep understand- 
ing of the human estate and his warm un- 
derstanding of people earned him the love 
and respect of all who knew him. Mrs. 
Ribicoff joins me in extending our condol- 
ences to Mrs. Duffy and the other members 
of his family.” 

THomas J. Dopp, US. Senator, said: “The 
passing of Ward Duffy comes as a personal 
blow to all who knew him. His capacity for 
friendship, his personal integrity, and his 
intellectual power made him a priceless 
friend, as well as a great newspaperman. 

“Under his leadership, the Hartford Times 
became one of the truly outstanding news- 
papers in the country. Ward Duffy’s death 
signifies the end of an era of journalism 
and the end of a marvelous relationship 
for those who were privileged to know him. 
His life gave something to all of us. His 
death takes something from each of us.” 

Prescott BusH, U.S. Senator of Greenwich 
said: “It distressed me to learn of the death 
of Ward Duffy. Connecticut has lost a great 
editor and public-spirited citizen. I have 
lost a friend whom I have admired and re- 
spected for many years.” 

Emintio Q. Dappario, U.S. Representative, 
of Hartford. said: “I am deeply grieved at the 
passing of Ward Duffy. He was a friend of 
mine for many years and one to whom I 
could always turn for advice and counsel. 
He has contributed unselfishly to the Hart- 
ford area and to his State and Nation. 

“He will be missed by his many friends. 
I extend to his family my heartfelt sym- 
pathy.” 

William S. Wise, director of the Connecti- 
cut Water Resources Commission of which 
Mr. Duffy was a member at the time of his 
death, said: “He was a most excellent mem- 
ber of the commission. His opinions and 
views were always sound and constructive 
and everybody was very fond of him * * *, 
Right up to the last, he was active. Only 
Friday afternoon he went along with the 
commission on an inspection trip to Mystic 
where we were looking into the matter of 
a@ proposed bridge over the Mystic River. 

“He was a man of broad background and 
deeply interested in natural resources. We 
will certainly miss him.” 

Cc. C. Hemenway, retired editor of the 
Times, said: “Ward Duffy was a man of 
fine character and high principles, traits 
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which he carried into both his business and 
personal life. The son of his father and his 
greatly revered mother could do no other. 

“No man could find greater enjoyment in 
his children than he did in the unusual ones 
which were his and Mrs. Duffy’s. 

“As a newspaperman he possessed great 
ability. grounded in an excellent education, 
and backed by integrity and loyalty to 
strong convictions. When he came to the 
editorship, he filled a post for which he was 
peculiarly fitted. His voice and his pen were 
eloquent in innumerable causes and repre- 
sented sound thinking. His retirement was 
@ great loss to the Times as his death is to 
the community. 

“In his passing, I have lost a friend as 
well as a former associate.” 

John R. Reitemeyer, publisher of the 
Hartford Courant, said: “Hartford and the 
Nation have lost an outstanding newspaper 
editor in the death of Ward E. Duffy. I have 
known Ward Duffy since the time we were 
both laboring on the city desks of our re- 
spective newspapers, and although we com- 
peted vigorously we always remained close 
friends. He was at all times keenly con- 
scious of a newspaper’s responsibilities to 
its readers and to its community; in fact I 
don’t know that I have ever known any 
newspaperman who had a keener sense of 
ethical values which are inherent in the 
constitutional privilege of press freedom. 

“Ward Duffy also gave greatly of his time 
to many community activities. For years, 
he had been actively interested in the 
YMCA and had served on many of its 
boards and committees. He was tremen- 
dously interested in conservation and in the 
preservation of our natural resources. He 
was also interested in his alma mater, Trin- 
ity College, and it is a great pity that he 
did not live to receive the special award 
which the trustees of Trinity College had 
voted to present to him at the commence- 
ment exercises in June.” 

FRANK KOWALSKI, Congressman at Large, 
of Meriden, said: “Ward Duffy was a tre- 
mendously human person, thoughtful and 
considerate. His great work in journalism 
was only one facet of his many-sided ca- 
reer. Above all, he was a community leader 
whose contributions will be remembered for 
many years.” 

Edwin H. May, Jr., of Wethersfield, Re- 
publican State chairman, said: “Ward Duffy 
had a profound influence upon our com- 
munity and State. He campaigned for the 
public good through the Hartford Times and 
through his own personal efforts with many 
organizations. 

“The causes with which he was identified 
and which he furthered will live after him 
as a tribute to the dedication of an out- 
standing newspaper editor. I extend my 
deepest sympathy to his wife and family.” 





CHANCELLOR KONRAD ADENAUER 
MEETS THE PRESS 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, on Sunday 
evening Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany was the guest on the 
NBC panel program “Meet the Press.” 

His appearance gave the American 
people a fine opportunity to observe this 
great man who is rightly called the ar- 
chitect of modern Germany. 

Chancellor Adenauer reaffirmed the 
determination of his country to stand 
with the United States in firmly resist- 
ing Communist aggression. 

Because of the important views on a 
number of issues expressed during this 
program by the Chancellor, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the transcript be 
printed at this point in the Rscorp. 
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There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS 
(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak) 


Sunday, April 16, 1961. 

Moderator: Ned Brooks: 

Guest: His Excellency, Konrad Adenauer, 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Panel: Frank Bourgholtzer, NBC News; Er- 
nest K. Lindley, Newsweek Magazine; 
James Reston, New York Times; Law- 
rence E. Spivak, regular panel member. 

Mr. Brooks. This is Ned Brooks, inviting 
you to “Meet the Press.” 

Our guest today is the Chancellor of West 
Germany, Dr. Konrad Adenauer. He has 
just concluded a series of conferences with 
President Kennedy reaffirming the solidarity 
of relations between our two countries. 

Asking the questions today on “Meet the 
Press” are Frank Bourgholtzer, of NBC News; 
Ernest K. Lindley, of Newsweek magazine; 
James Reston, of the New York Times; and 
Lawrence E. Spivak, our regular member of 
the “Meet the Press” panel. 

Mr. Brooks. The conferences just con- 
cluded between Chancellor Adenauer and 
President Kennedy have produced agree- 
ment to stand firm on West Berlin and to 
strengthen the NATO organization. 

Dr, Adenauer, now 85 years old, has served 
as Chancellor since 1949. He now is a can- 
didate for reelection. He is recognized 
throughout the world as an unyielding enemy 
of communism. He has been the chief 
architect of Germany’s postwar recovery 
and renewed participation in world affairs. 

Dr. Adenauer began his career as Mayor of 
Cologne and he was one of the founders of 
the Christian Democratic Party. 

Assisting in our program today are two 
translators. With their help we will give 
you a simultaneous translation. That ac- 
counts for the earphones. 

Now ready to start the questions, Mr. 
Spivak. 

Mr. Sprvax. Mr. Chancellor, the com- 
munique which you and President Kennedy 
issued is written in such very diplomatic 
language that it is a bit difficult to know 
whether anything new and important came 
out of your meeting. 

Would you tell us what was new and im- 
portant that came out of this meeting with 
President Kennedy? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I would certainly 
like to do so but I think you are not right 
when you say the communique is in very 
diplomatic terms. I think that the com- 
munique is a very precise one and very 
exact. I would also like to point out that 
we discussed the leadership in NATO and 
that myself particularly on behalf of all very 
much urged that the United States, as by 
far the biggest NATO power, should take 
over the lead in NATO more strongly than 
they did over the past few years. 

Mr. Spivak. When you say, “Take the lead 
more strongly,” on what to do specifically, 
what would you have us do that we haven't 
been doing? We have assumed that we have 
taken the lead and that we have taken a 
strong lead. What would you have us do 
that would indicate we were taking a strong- 
er lead? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. President Kennedy 
was talking of cultivating more strongly the 
consultation than up to now. If this is be- 
ing done then it will be clearly recognizable 
what the views of the United States are in 
the questions to be decided upon and that 
only means leadership because if the United 
States in the very beginning in important 
matters discusses with the others and gives 
its views very clearly then I think it is a 
matter of course that the other partners 
will think really thoroughly about what the 
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opinion and position will be on those Ameri- 
can views and it will only be when they have 
really strong reasons that they will be in 
opposition to the views of the United States. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, now you say that you 
think the United States ought to take a 
stronger leadership. At the same time there 
have been suggestions that we give up some 
of our leadership, particular where nuclear 
weapons are concerned. Will you give us 
your opinion of Mr. Macmillan’s recent sug- 
gestion of having the United States, Britain, 
and France act as trustees of the nuclear 
deterrent in Europe? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. This proposal is so 
little precise that it is not yet possible to 
take a position on it. 

Mr. Spivak. Would Germany like a voice 
in the use of nuclear weapons on the Con- 
tinent? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. You are getting 
very indiscreet with your questions, but I 
am trying not to evade them, not to duck 
them. I think that a three-power direc- 
torium would be impossible within NATO, 
even in the field of nuclear weapons but 
now many people are studying whether it is 
impossible with some votes to come to some 
classification of the votes but all this is not 
yet concluded and I think that all this will 
have to be discussed very thoroughly within 
NATO and examined. 

Mr. Reston. Mr. Chancellor, could you 
tell us what differences of policy or ap- 
proach that you have found here as com- 
pared with the last time you were here 
under the Eisenhower administration? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. May I ask you 
to tell me exactly what you mean by it, do 
you mean the behavior? 

Mr. Reston. No; I was thinking pri- 
marily in terms of policy. For example, 
last year as I understand it the United 
States proposed the Herter plan for the 
dealing with strategic atomic weapons. Now 
I understand there is a difference in the 
point of view of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. Would you give us your views about 
that? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Now this is a po- 
litical, but in my view, in the first line 
@ purely military matter and I think the 
military experts of course will have to be 
heard on this matter. I don’t know whether 
this has been done up to now, really. 

Mr. REsToN. There is as I understand 
it a point in your communique with Presi- 
dent Kennedy which foresees raising the 
level of conventional weapons in Europe. 
Now does this mean that you would allow 
atomic, tactical weapons to remain in the 
planning stage where they are now or is 
that also to be changed? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I have the commu- 
nique here and if you will permit me I 
would like to have a look at it to see exact- 
ly what the wording is. This I don’t think 
it meant. It is true that we agree to ful- 
fill the conventional objectives, or that we 
consider them as very important, but this 
does not mean that the planning in the nur 
clear field is in any way modified. Our com- 
munique says very clearly that we were 
jointly of the opinion that it is indispens- 
able for the alliances to maintain and de- 
velop further all military means which 
means both the conventional and the nu- 
clear things. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Mr. Chancellor, the Eich- 
mann trial is on in Israel. Are you pleased 
or displeased to have the world and the Ger- 
man people reminded in that way and at 
this time of those dark pages in history? 

Chancellor ApENAvER. It is not beautiful, 
or nice, but it has to be done and therefore 
I think we should view it calmly and spread 
out all these horrors before the world 
opinion and also the German public. 

Mr, LINDLEY. One hears it said sometimes 
that the German young people today are 
not being taught in the German schools very 
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much about the rise and fall of Hitler and 
the crimes committed under the Hitler 
regime. Do you think that is the case? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. That certainly was 
true for some time or has been true for some 
time, but I think that has been changed in 
the meantime. You must not forget that 
children who go to school now have been 
born only after the Hitler regime was over 
and after the war was over. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Well, do you think it is im- 
portant to have them instructed in the rise 
and fall of Hitler and the crimes of that 
period? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I am of the opinion 
that nothing should be Kept from them 
and nothing should be minimized but that 
these really terrible things should be dealt 
with as a historian—really made clear as a 
historic event, as with all other history and 
one should not be silent about the fault— 
whose fault it is. 

Mr. BourGHOLTZER. Mr. Chancellor, on the 
question of the Eichmann trial, is there any 
obligation on the part of the German Gov- 
ernment toward Eichmann as a German 
citizen? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Eichmann is no 
German national, German citizen, and we 
have no obligation whatsoever toward him. 

Mr. BourGHOLTZER. Chancellor, on the 
question of balance of payments which has 
been discussed frequently between the 
United States and West Germany, the new 
administration here seems to feel that it is 
wrong for a nation such as West Germany to 
have, year after year, a surplus in the bal- 
ance of payments. 

Do you agree with this and do you have 
any plans to shape German foreign aid pro- 
grams in such a way as to eliminate balance 
of payments surpluses? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. We don’t think it is 
agreeable always to have a surplus. That 
awakens in our own people and in other peo- 
ple unpleasant thoughts and we are fully 
prepared to use what we have in surplus to 
participate in development aid but I should 
like to emphasize one point: In the ques- 
tion of economic aid, in my opinion it is 
important that some coordination be 
brought into this complex matter. Other- 
wise if we continue as we have up to now 
we will not have the success which we all 
wish for. 

Mr. BourcHo.itzer. Mr. Chancellor, we 
understand from the newspapers that you 
have sent a message to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev while you have been in Wash- 
ington. Is this a fact and can you tell us 
whether there might be some conference or 
meeting between West German officials and 
Soviet officials in the near future? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. The last point is 
completely new to me. This is not in- 
tended. It is true that a letter of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s which he sent me a few weeks 
ago, was responded to during these few days, 
but as you know I can’t give you any de- 
tails because we need mutual agreement to 
publish the letter. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Chancellor, you and Presi- 
dent Kennedy ended your meeting with a 
joint pledge to strengthen the military de- 
fenses of the West. Can you in fact do 
that without fuller cooperation from Gen- 
eral de Gaulle? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Of course we can 
with De Gaulle’s participation, but I hope 
that the visit President Kennedy will make 
to Paris will be a blow to iron out the dif- 
ficulties which exist between France and 
the United States—France and NATO. 

Mr. Spivak. Have you personally—I know 
you have had many talks with De Gaulle. 
Have you gotten from him his minimal 
demands for full participation in NATO? 

Chancellor ApENAUER. I don’t know, but 
I am of the opinion that its always best 
to have a very frank discussion about these 
questions. 
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Mr. Spivak. You say it is well to have 
frank discussions about them? Have you 
had frank discussions with De Gaulle about 
them? 

Chancelio. ADENAUER. I haven’t seen De 
Gaulle for several months, but I will meet 
him again in Bonn in May and I am certain 
that after all these questions of NATO and 
of a reactivation of NATO, which it needs, 
will be on the agenda. I will also talk to 
De Gaulle about these matters when I meet 
him next. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Chancellor, one other 
question. Would you like to see the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association merged with 
the Common Market? Have England join 
it? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I think that the way 
would be the following, that individual 
countries now being aftermembers and the 
afterties are not as strong as the ties of the 
Six, will join us and then gradually draw a 
close association or a full merger will take 
place and I would weicome that very much. 

Mr. Reston. Mr. Chancellor, may I ask you 
a philosophic question: Isn’t there in the 
youth of Germany, the young people who 
have grown up since the war, isn’t there a 
new European spirit which is different from 
the spirit when you were a young man in 
Germany? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. A completely differ- 
ent spirit. When I was a young man, some 
individuals had ideas about Europe, made 
possible, by the way, because when I was 
25 years old I already had this idea that the 
European countries should go together more 
closely. Today in Germany we find that the 
European idea is really the one the youth 
is most attracted to. 

Mr. Reston. There are a lot of politicians 
in this city at the present time who would 
like to be engaged in a national election 
for the Chancellorship when they are 85 
years old. Could you give us the secret 
of doing that? We would be very interested 
in that. 

Chancellor ADENAUER. In my opinion, 
nothing keeps us as healthy and as strong 
than to work often and much and regularly. 

Mr. LinDLEy. Mr. Chancellor, on the basis 
of that diagnosis would you be willing to 
predict that Khrushchev will live to be 85? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Now this is a very 
tricky question. I wish that he will be- 
come—get old. You Know what you have 
but you never know what the next will be. 

Mr. LInbDLEy. Mr. Chancellor, I believe that 
in his letter to you a few weeks ago Mr. 
Khrushchev indicated that he still regards 
a change in the status of Berlin as an urgent 
matter. How long do you think it is likely 
to be before he provokes another crisis over 
Berlin? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well it all depends 
on the general political development. If 
you look back you will see that Berlin has 
always been taken up again when some- 
where else in the political situation some- 
thing existed which the Soviet Union didn't 
like so they took up the Berlin question 
to detract from the other problem. 

Mr. LINDLEY. You don’t think the timing 
might have some relationship with the next 
Congress of the Communist Party that is to 
be held—of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union to be held in, I believe, Oc- 
tober? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. It may be that there 
is some relationship with it. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Would you like to see Mr. 
Khrushchev and President Kennedy meet at 
the summit, even informally, between now 
and the autumn? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I don’t know 
whether you have already the information 
about the talk between Khrushchev and Mr. 
Lippmann, In that talk he said that he had 
quite understood President Kennedy to need 
some time in order to get familiar with the 
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problems, and I think that is a very reason- 
able stand and really the new President is 
right in the midst of all these new prob- 
lems and I think one should leave him and 
his people enough time to have a clear view 
of the whole situation. In this matter really 
1 or 2 or 3 months are of no importance. 
But this will be up to President Kennedy 
when he thinks the time has come for him 
to talk to Khrushchev. 

Mr. BourGHOLTZER. Chancellor Adenauer, 
the work on rockets which is at the basis of 
both the Soviet Union’s and this country’s 
space explorations was originally done as far 
as we know mostly by German scientists. I 
wonder if you could tell us if there are sci- 
entists in West Germany now, if there are 
developments there that might help the 
United States catch up with the Soviet Union 
if something were done that is not being 
done. 

Chancellor ApENAUVER. You know that af- 
ter the breakdown of Germany, the German 
scientists who were working on this matter, 
especially for the greater part, had been 
transferred to Russia and given to Russia 
even by the United States so that unfor- 
tunately German knowledge was also the 
basis of the Soviet development in this 
field. We are not supposed to—not allowed 
to work in this field except in the field of 
pure research. But as I have heard also 
in my talk with President Kennedy that you 
are very interested also to have Germans 
participate in this matter. I will certainly 
take it up after my return. 

Mr. Reston. Mr. Chancellor, I don’t put 
this question to you in a hostile spirit, but 
there are two things in this country that 
still trouble some people. One, whether the 
aggressive spirit of Germany of the past is 
now dead, and secondly whether in the 
field of commerce there is any desire for a 
kind of commercial Rapallo with the Soviet 
Union? 

Chancellor ApENAUER. Let me take the 
second question first. You are talking about 
commercial Rapallo I can only say a small 
part of the German economy might have 
some interest in the Soviet—with the Soviet 
Union—but this certainly cannot be termed 
as Rapallo. 

And I haven’t felt anything of the agres- 
sive spirit. We have a very strong—we have 
had a very strong cognition through this 
war because when your country is destroyed 
the way our country was destroyed then 
you know really what war means and you 
know that aggression does not bear fruit. 

Mr. Sprvak. Mr. Chancellor, would there 
be any changes in foreign policy regardless 
of whether you or Mayor Willy Brandt were 
elected Chancellor? 

Chancellor ApENAvER. Do you want to put 
this question to me in September, please, 
after the elections? In my opinion now, one 
shouldn't try to pass any judgments which 
actually are of no meaning. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, gentlemen, I think we 
have covered a great deal of territory today, 
but I am sorry that I must now interrupt. 
I see that our time is up. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Adenauer, for 
being with us. Our thanks also to our two 
able translators. 





RECENT PROPOSALS FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA JUVENILE 
COURT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the recent 
legislative proposal to revamp the ju- 
venile court in the Nation’s Capital by 
first, making the juvenile court a branch 
of the municipal court and, second re- 
ducing from 18 to 16 the age limit of 
juveniles coming before the new youth 
branch would subvert the original pur- 
pose of the juvenile court and put us 
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right back where we started 60 years 
ago. 

Putting the present 2,250-case back- 
log of the juvenile court under the juris- 
diction of the municipal court would 
further jam an already crowded calen- 
dar and require the municipal court 
judges to sit on cases they themselves 
do not feel qualified to handle. 

The suggestion that the age limit in 
juvenile court be reduced from 18 to 16 
is dismissed by Judge E. Barrett Pretty- 
man of the U.S. District Court of Ap- 
peals when he says: “Anyone who says 
to me every child of 16 or 17 ought to be 
put in criminal court is lacking i:. men- 
tal capacity requisite for civilized living. 
It is plain, ordinary, vicious” to give a 
child an adult criminal record. 

All of the responsible groups who have 
patiently studied the District of Colum- 
bia court have, with the exception of one, 
come to substantially the same conclu- 
sions. I should like to refer to a reso- 
lution of the entire Judicial Conference 
of the District of Columbia Circuit, 
which is composed of 20 outstanding 
leaders in the delinquency field in the 
Washington area: 

1. It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Judicial Conference of the District of Co- 
Iimbia Circuit that two additional judges 
are urgent’y needed on the juvenile court 
* * * and that the court should be given 
these two judges * * * without awaiting 
consideration of any other legislation with 
reference to that court. 

2. That it is the unanimous opinion of 
the judicial conference that the age limits 
stated in the Juvenile Court Act should not 
be lowered. 


Handling of the more sophisticated 
crimes committed by juveniles is now, I 
believe, properly left to the discretion of 
the juvenile court judge who may waive 
to the U.S. district court cases he be- 
lieves warrant such action. 

I should like to invite to the attention 
of the Congress a few facts relative to 
the proposal to lower the juvenile court 
age limit from 18 to 16. 

Our own Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act of 1938 specifies a maximum age of 
18 years. 

The Standard Juvenile Court Act, 
published last year by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency pro- 
vides for juvenile jurisdiction up to 18 
years of age. 

The National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges has consistently taken the 
position that the age limit should be age 
18. 

Furthermore, 34 State jurisdictions, 
plus the District of Columbia, provide 
for juvenile court jurisdiction up to age 
18; 9 States have a 17-year age limita- 
tion; only 7 States have a 16-year limi- 
tation, and in 2 jurisdictions—New York 
City and Baltimore—which have a 16- 
year age limit, there is provision for an 
intermediate youth court with special- 
ized jurisdiction between the ages,of 16 
and 21. 

There is no need for lowering the age 
limit. The waiver provisions in the court 
give the judge the power—which he has 
used 255 times in the past 3 years—to 
transfer to the criminal courts those un- 
fortunate youngsters whom we have al- 
lowed to reach a stage of almost irrevers- 
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ible criminality so that they are beyond 
the help of the juvenile court. 

What these recent proposals would 
have us do is handle hundreds of juve- 
nile offenders—approximately 800 to 
1,000 yearly—as adults who are still at an 
age when they would benefit greatly from 
the type of treatment developed specifi- 
cally for them during the last 60 years 
of the existence of juvenile courts. I 
should like to take issue with this pro- 
posal and characterize it for what it is; 
that is, the exposing of children to the 
adult crimogenic process, which in turn 
drastically reduces any hope of saving 
these children so that they may be use- 
ful citizens. 

Under present procedures, the 800 to 
1,000 yearly cases in the 16-17 age group 
who are not sophisticated, violent, in- 
tractable offenders are allowed to bene- 
fit from the rehabilitative facilities of 
the court. Not the least of the bene- 
fits is that this procedure prevents them 
from becoming stigmatized with a crim- 
inal record and exposes them to the edu- 
cational, vocational, and employment 
opportunity they might not have if they 
were handled as adult criminals in an 
adult court ending up with an adult 
criminal record. 

The juvenile court was established in 
Washington in 1906 with one judge. The 
city’s population at that time was 300,- 
000. It is now three times that and the 
rate of delinquency has sharply in- 
creased, but there is still only one judge. 

The District juvenile court is in a criti- 
cal situation. Here is the picture as of 
this week: 

The caseload is so out of proportion 
to the manpower on the juvenile court 
bench, that in 1960 the judge could 
spend no more than 15 minutes per 
case—and even then the backlog con- 
tinued to build to its present 2,250 cases. 

In March 1961, 344 children were re- 
ferred to the juvenile court—the most 
juveniles to be referred to the juvenile 
court in this city in 1 month since the 
court was established 55 years ago. 

Indications are that this month, 
April, will worsen that record. At noon 
today 9 working days still to go, 257 
cases have already been referred to the 
court. 

In juvenile cases where the defendant 
is detained in the receiving home, there 
is a time lapse of 4 to 6 weeks between 
filing of the petition and appearance 
before the judge for his initial hearing. 
When the defendant is not detained in 
the receiving home and is released in the 
community, there is a time lapse of 6 
to 8 months between filing of the pe- 
tition and his initial hearing before the 
judge. 

In cases involving both adults and 
juveniles which are heard in the juvenile 
court, there is an even greater time 
lapse. Almost a year passes between 
filing of the information and arraign- 
ment. 

In such cases where a jury trial is 
demanded, there is a time lapse of about 
2 years between arraignment and trial. 

I should like my colleagues to keep in 
mind that these figures outline only 
part of the problem the court faces. If 
justice is to be fair and swift, there is 
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more to be done, such as improved cor- 
rectional and detention facilities, more 
probation and parole facilities, more 
and better trained personnel in all 
areas. 

A recent figure shows the District rate 
of recidivism; that is, repeat offenders, 
among male juveniles to be 67 percent. I 
ask, Will committing a large percentage 
of these children to adult prisons reduce 
that rate? Will it make them better 
citizens? 

If we whittle down the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court, we most certainly 
shall do it at the expense of committing 
juveniles to prison terms with hardened 
adult criminals—in effect, sending them 
to a graduate school of crime after which 
there is almost no hope for rehabilita- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as this is the Federal City 
and should be a model for the Nation, 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
has held a continued interest in the 
District juvenile court situation. 

I feel that the recently proposed 
changes in the court would as a matter of 
hard fact abolish the specialized, inde- 
pendent system of juvenile justice which 
the Congress envisioned when it created 
the court in 1906 and further strength- 
ened that concept in 1938. 

In summation, I believe the proposals 
presently under consideration would set 
the juvenile court movement back a half 
century. 

I submit the problem deserves a more 
enlightened approach than this. We 
cannot afford to continue to view the 
problems of the juvenile and the ju- 
venile court as the man who views the 
world from the bottom of a very deep 
well. We cannot afford it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because we are talking about the 
very lives and deaths of our children. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, it is the 
intention that when the Senate ad- 
journs tonight it will adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. At the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour we shall have 
the final disposition of H.R. 3935, a bill 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. The bill will be commented on 
and the final vote taken. 

At the conclusion of the consideration 
of that particular measure, the next or- 
der of business will be Calendar No. 145, 
H.R. 4884, which is a bill to amend title 
IV of the Social Security Act to author- 
ize Federal financial participation in aid 
to dependent children of unemployed 
parents, which was reported last week 
to the Senate by the Senate Committee 
on Finance. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
also the strong possibility that tomorrow 
the Senate may have before it for con- 
sideration the conference report on the 
depressed areas bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to House 
bill 4884, which was mentioned by the 
majority leader a moment ago, I should 
like to read a telegram that came to me 
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today from the Very Reverend Monsi- 
gnor Lawrence J. Corcoran, diocesan di- 
rector of charities in Cleveland. 

The bill which is contemplated to be 
taken up tomorrow would provide spe- 
cial relief for dependent children who 
have been allegedly abandoned by the 
head of the family. The telegram, to 
which I ask Senators to listen, reads as 
follows: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
April 19, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Call your attention to HR. 4884 
which was referred to Senate Finance 
Committee. I oppose this strongly as need- 
lessly disturbing traditional concept of aid 
to dependent children. It is not a good 
means of combating the problem of unem- 
ployed fathers; rather it contributes to the 
dependence of fathers and encourages them 
to live off their children. Additional 
amendments added in Senate committee 
make matters worse, especially oppose lack 
of consultation with interested parties in- 
cluding voluntary agencies dealing with chil- 
dren. Also, I understand there have been 
no public hearings in Senate committee. 
This is highly questionable. Urge you to 
right these wrongs and oppose bill. 

Very Rev. Msgr. LAWRENCE J. 
CORCORAN, 
Diocesan Director of Charities. 


I have not studied the bill. I do not 
know what it proposes. Here, however, 
is a telegram from the diocesan director 
of charities in Cleveland stating that the 
tendency of the bill is to induce fathers 
to abandon their children and to live 
upon the children when the Federal Gov- 
ernment contemplates providing special 
relief to such abandoned children. 





SELECTION OF GEN. ADOLF HEU- 
SINGER AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
PERMANENT MILITARY PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION OF NATO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss briefly a delicate foreign policy 
matter. I hope that as a result of my 
speech there will be some further con- 
sideration on the part of this adminis- 
tration of the particular problem in- 
volved. 

I find myself in the unhappy position 
in which I feel that the merits of the 
situation call for taking a position that 
places me in conflict with my adminis- 
tration. It may very well be that in due 
course of time the administration can 
justify what I understand is its present 
position with regard to this subject. But 
I feel that the American people are en- 
titled to the information which I shall 
now disclose. 

Yesterday I wrote the following letter 
to the Secretary of State: 

Aprit 17, 1961. 
The Honorable DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: During the past sev- 
eral days I have been in conference with 
several Jewish leaders who are protesting 
the selection of Gen. Adolf Heusinger as 
Chairman of the Permanent Military Plan- 
ning Commission of NATO. 

I think they make a very strong prima 
facie case in support of their opposition 
to Heusinger’s appointment. I have looked 
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into Heusinger’s record at the Nuremberg 
war crimes trials and I find myself in com- 
plete disagreement with what I understand 
is the position of our Government that 
Heusinger allegedly cleared himself in those 
trials. I am satisfied that the historical rec- 
ord is irrefutable that Heusinger was one 
of the top Nazi commanders and played 
a very important role in the formation of 
Nazi military policies and their execution. 
His appointment to his present NATO posi- 
tion, with the apparent approval of the US. 
Government, is a gross wrong to the memory 
of those thousands of American soldiers who 
made the supreme sacrifice in opposition to 
Nazi tyranny. 

I shall appreciate receiving from the State 
Department any background information 
which can be supplied me in explanation 
and support of the approval of this appoint- 
ment by our Government. 

I wish to say most respectfully that the 
letter which Mr. Brooks Hays has written 
to a Congressman setting forth the position 
of the State Department on this matter, and 
which I have read, is, in my opinion, most 
inadequate. 

This morning I had breakfast with Rabbi 
Yampol of Chicago. He left with me a num- 
ber of petitions, signed by petitioners pro- 
testing Heusinger’s appointment. The pe- 
titions are addressed to President Kennedy. 
Rabbi Yampol, speaking in behalf of the 
Chicago Anti-Adolf Heusinger Committee, 
asked me to transmit the petitions to the 
President. I told him that, in my opinion, 
the petitions should go directly to you rather 
than to the President because I think the 
President is first entitled to have your judg- 
ment and advice in regard to this very dis- 
turbing matter. Therefore, I am enclosing 
the petitions along with this letter to you. 

Rabbi Yampol also showed me a copy of 
an appeal to you as Secretary of State by 
the Warsaw ghetto uprising commemoration 
meeting held Sunday, April 16, 1961, at Man- 
hattan Center, New York City. 

I have also read a copy of the memorandum 
from the American Jewish Congress in op- 
position to Heusinger’s appointment and a 
considerable amount of other material which 
the protestors have been submitting to Mem- 
bers of Congress. In addition, I have checked 
into this problem and have done some re- 
search on my own with the result that my 
present judgment is that our country is 
making a grievous mistake in respect to its 
apparent approval of the Heusinger appoint- 
ment. 

Yours respectfully, 
WaYNE Morse. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the REcorp, as part of my remarks, 
the fact sheet on the record of Gen. 
Adolf Heusinger. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Fact SHEET ON GEN. ADOLF HEUSINGER 


(Issued in conjunction with the appeal to 
Mr. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, by the 
Warsaw ghetto commemoration meeting, 
April 16, 1961, at Manhattan Center, New 
York City. The appeal urged the an- 
nulment of the appointment of Gen. Adolf 
Heusinger, chairman of the Military Rep- 
resentatives Committee in permanent ses- 
sion of NATO) 


In his autobiography “Befehl in Wider- 
steit,” published in West Germany in 1950, 
Heusinger wrote that he sympathized with 
the 1923 Hitler putsch in Munich, but did 
not participate because he was sure the at- 
tempt would fail. 

In 1940 Heusinger became chief of opera- 
tions on Hitler’s general staff. Was respon- 
sible for the military planning of all Nazi 
invasions from then on. 
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In 1942 was made responsible for all ac- 
tions against partisans. In August 1942 this 
order, initiated by Heusinger, was sent to 
the Army group center on eastern front: 
“The fuehrer demands immediate retalia- 
tory action for (partisan) attack on the 
railroad station in Slavnoye, with the use of 
the strongest measures of terror. Report 
what measures you take.” (Photostat of 
this order reprinted August 5, 1960, in 
Krassnaja Swerda, publication of USSR. 
Defense Ministry.) 

Heusinger’s order resulted in the following: 
In Slavnoye the Nazis threw several dozen 
live children into a deep well. None sur- 
vived. In another village, Gayanka, Heu- 
singer’s troops exterminated the entire popu- 
lation of 115. 

Heusinger, as chief of operations of the 
OKW (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht)— 
the high command of the Nazi forces, com- 
manded the special extermination squads 
(Einsatzgruppen). These squads were given 
the task of exterminating all Jews and other 
groups. William L. Shirer describes some of 
the mass atrocities committed by Heusing- 
er’s Einsatzgruppen (see pp. 961 to 963 of 
“The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich,” New 
York, 1960; also Gerald Reitlinger’s “The 
Final Solution,” New York, 1953, and his 
“SS—Alibi of a Nation”; also J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett's “The Nemesis of Power: The Ger- 
man Army in Politics, 1918-45,” New York, 
1953). 

In “SS—Alibi of a Nation” Reitlinger says 
that Heusinger planned the levy en masse 
of the civilian population on the eastern 
front (p. 386). 

Heusinger was one of Hitler’s most trusted 

. When a bomb planted by army 
officers exploded at Rastenberg, East Prussia, 
during a meeting of Hitler and his top gen- 
erals, the following facts should be remem- 
bered: 

After the bombing, Hitler said on the 
radio, “But you should know of a crime un- 
paralleled in German history. The bomb se- 
riously wounded a number of my true and 
loyal collaborators.” (For Heusinger’s role 
in the aftermath to the July 20, 1944, bomb- 
ing see Shirer, pp. 1044 et seq.; Reitlinger, 
“SS,” pp. 386 et seq.) 

The loyal Hitler general who was giving a 
detailed report on the Russian front at the 
precise time of the bombing was Gen. Adolf 
Heusinger. 

That, though wounded, the general who 
led the vengeful hunt against other Nazi 
generals who had failed in their plan to kill 
Hitler so that they could negotiate a separate 
peace with the West was Gen. Adolf Heu- 


singer. 

That the top-ranking military figure who 
participated prominently in the mass exe- 
cutions that followed—wherein the victims 
were slowly strangled by piano wires as they 
hung from meat hooks, was Adolf Heusinger. 

That among the handful who survived 
the bombing and was called by Hitler nim- 
self as “my true and loyal collaborator” was 
Adolf Heusinger. 

That the first recipient of Hitler’s July 20, 
1944, medal commemorating the bombing 
at Rastenburg was Gen. Adolf Heusinger. 

(On the above see J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, 
“The Nemesis of Power: The German Army 
in Politics,” pp. 1,050 et seq.) 

There is strong suspicion that Heusinger 
informed and gave Hitler and the Gestapo 
the names of the plotters in order to save 
his own neck. According to the evidence of 
Maj. Gen. Helmut Stieff, one of the plotters, 
before a people’s court in Berlin, presided 
over by Judge Roland Freisler, on August 
7, 1944, he spoke of the plot against Hitler 
with General Heusinger, Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff. 

On May 27, 1959, the West German news 


magazine Spiegel wrote: “The question 
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remains open as to how General Heusinger 
managed to survive, although Stieff names 
him to the police and the people’s court as 
an accomplice.” 

General Heusinger was named on the first 
list of war criminals issued by the United 
Nations, but escaped trial by being held as a 
prisoner of war by the U.S. Army. 

Heusinger has been a consistent supporter 
of nazism and Nazi ideology. 

Heusinger said: “It had always been my 
personal opinion that the treatment of the 
civilian population and the methods of anti- 
partisan warfare (extermination) presented 
the highest political and military leaders 
with a welcomed opportunity for carrying 
out their plans, namely, the systematic ex- 
termination of Slavism and Jewry.” (G. M. 
Gilbert, “Nuremberg Diary.” Gilbert was 
the American prison psychologist during the 
Nuremberg trials). Gilbert writes also that 
Heusinger regretted that the activities of 
the special extermination squads hindered 
the Nazi military operations. 

The American Jewish Congress issued a 
memorandum, dated November 22, 1960, 
which points out that: 

“The statement on extermination of Slavs 
and Jews quoted above in Gilbert’s ‘Nurem- 
berg Diary,’ was made in an affidavit to the 
Nuremberg tribunal. 

“Heusinger initialed and forwarded for 
action two military orders that were decisive 
in the Nuremberg judgments—the so-called 
commissar order and the so-called command 
order under which thousands of civilians 
and partisans were shot by Nazi occupying 
troops in various countries.” 

General Heusinger tried to save the life 
of SS Gen. Oswald Pohl, the man who or- 
dered the liquidation of the Warsaw ghetto. 
Heusinger and Gen. Hans Speidel, today 
commander of the NATO ground forces, 
made a secret approach to a top-ranking 
diplomat in Bonn on January 30, 1951, 
threatening that if General Pohl and other 
SS criminals were executed, West Germany 
would refuse to raise an army. (U.S. diplo- 
mat Charles Thayer in his book, “The Un- 
quiet Germans,” London.) 

Testifying at the Nuremberg trials, Heu- 
singer spoke highly of his superior, Gen. Al- 
fred Jodl, who was convicted of the most 
heinous war crimes and was hanged by the 
neck by judgment of the Nuremberg tribunal 
for these crimes October 16, 1946. To Heu- 
singer Jodl was a thoroughly decent man. 

Heusinger is still proud of the Nazi army 
and Hitler’s ideals. In addressing a meet- 
ing of subordinate officers in 1958, he said, 
according to the Sueddeutsche Zeitung: “We 
should remember our past, and we should 
not neglect the decisive factors of leader- 
ship which bring success. Let us stick to 
the principles we used to have.” The princi- 
ples “we used to have,” we may point out, 
brought death and destruction to millions 
in many countries and almost succeeded in 
the murder of the entire European Jewish 
population. 

On November 11, 1960, in a letter printed 
in the New York Times, Yale Law Prof. 
Jerome H. Skolnick termed the Heusinger 
appointment “disturbing” and said, “I seri- 
ously question that we must have such peo- 
ple representing the defense of American 
freedom and democracy on the world scene. 
* * * Purthermore, if we ever wish to reach 
any kind of agreement with Russia to settle 
the German question, we will have raised 
tension to a virtually unbearable height by 
this move.* ** I hope the U.S. Government 
will veto the nomination of this former 
Nazi.” 

On January 31, 1961, Brig. Gen. Hugh Hes- 
ter, U.S. Army (retired), in a statement call- 
ing the appointment of Heusinger part of our 
ill-advised policy in the rearming of West 
Germany, stated: “It seems to me that it 
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would be wise for the U.S. Government to 
withdraw its support of Heusinger, or any 
other former Nazi. Unless we are willing 
to do this, I fear that the U.S. Government 
will be identified with the policies generally 
attributed to that system.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in my remarks an appeal 
to the Secretary of State by the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising commemoration meet- 
ing held on Saturday, April 16, 1961, at 
the Manhattan Center, New York City. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon, Dean Russ, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This is an appeal from 
3,000 people gathered in Manhattan Center, 
New York City, on April 16, 1961, to com- 
memorate the 18th anniversary of the War- 
saw ghetto uprising. If you attended this 
commemoration, Mr. Secretary, you would 
have heard the men and women vow with 
one voice “Never to forget—never to forgive.” 
You would see that, when the renowned 
Cantor David Kusewitsky, conducted the 
memorial service, that scarcely an eye was 
dry in the entire audience because there were 
few individuals in this audience who have 
not suffered the loss of members of their 
immediate families or relatives in Europe at 
the hands of the Nazis in the mad design to 
make the world Yudenrein. 

Mr. Secretary, we are speaking of people 
to whom the 6 million murdered Jews and 
millions of other victims of the Nazis are not 
mathematical footnotes in a white paper or 
history book. We speak of people who know 
in the closest personal sense the tragedy 
which lies in wake of any people or nation 
which tolerates nazism and who do not tear 
it out by the roots in the earliest stages. 

That is why, Mr. Secretary, we assembled 
here at the commemoration for the 6 million 
Jews martyred by the Nazis, made more 
aware of the enormity of their crimes against 
humanity by the present trial in Israel of 
the arch extermination expert, Adolph Eich- 
mann, have elected a delegation to present 
this statement to you. 

We express our deep shock at the recent 
promotion of Gen. Adolf Heusinger to the 
post of Chairman of the Military Representa- 
tives Committee of NATO—a man who 
shares with Eichmann, Hitler, and the other 
Nazi leaders the responsibility for the holo- 
caust which murdered millions of Jews. 
General Heusinger’s appearance before the 
Nuremberg war crimes trial as a witness and 
informer against his former Nazi com- 
patriots does not alter the historical fact that 
he was one of Hitler’s favorite generals, a 
leader of the Nazi invasions of a number of 
lands, and who, as cOmmander of Nazi 
armies directed the special extermination 
squads (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht) 
which committed atrocities against millions 
of Jews and other innocent peoples. Our 
delegation presents herewith a fact sheet 
of Heusinger’s Nazi record for your perusal 
and study. 

Therefore, the delegation elected by this 
commemoration meeting is authorized to 
voice our heartfelt appeal to you and the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica to take immediate steps to safeguard 
the honor of our Nation and the memory of 
the American boys who died in the war 
against nazism, by annulling the appoint- 
ment of General Heusinger to the high 
NATO post. We know that this great gather- 
ing, and our delegation, expresses the pain 
and wishes of the Jewish people of the 
United States, as well as the majority of all 
American citizens who want to see the evil 
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of nazism completely extirpated from the 
face of the earth. 
Respectfully yours, 
SIMON FEDERMAN, 
Chairman, Committee To Commemorate 
the 18th Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks a memorandum from Phil Baum, 
Director, Commission on International 
Affairs, of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, under date of November 22, 1960, 
to the CIA Committee of the Governing 
Council. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NOVEMBER 22, 1960. 
To CIA Committee of the Governing 
Council. 
From Phil Baum, Director, Commission on 
International Affairs. 

Pursuant to the decision of the meeting 
of the CIA Committee of the Governing 
Council on Thursday, November 10, I am at- 
taching a memorandum relating to the pro- 
posed appointment of Gen. Adolf Heu- 
singer as Chairman of the NATO Military 
Committee in permanent session in Wash- 
ington, 





MEMORANDUM OF PROPOSED NATO APPoINT- 
MENT OF GEN. ADOLF HEUSINGER 


We are informed that Gen. Adolf Heu- 
singer has been proposed as Chairman of the 
NATO Military Committee in permanent ses- 
sion in Washington. At present General 
Heusinger is Inspector General of the West 
German Army, a position corresponding to 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the United States. 
Should he receive the appointment it would 
make the first time a German national has 
been placed at the center of Atlantic Pact 
planning. 

WHAT WAS HEUSINGER’S ROLE IN HITLER’S 

ARMY? 


General Heusinger served in the German 
Army during the war as G-3 for the eastern 
front. In other words, he was chief of op- 
erations and planning at Hitler’s supreme 
headquarters for all German military actions 
on the Russian front. Heusinger was on the 
topmost level of military command directly 
under Hitler and, indeed. was in the process 
of briefing Hitler at the time the bomb ex- 
ploded in Hitler’s bunk on July 20, 1944. 

Despite his high rank Heusinger was not 
among those named in the indictment at 
Nuremberg, although he appeared there and 
offered testimony as a so-called voluntary 
witness. This does not mean that Heusinger 
was a friendly witness; merely that it was 
not necessary to force him to appear by 
subpena. CIA has an excerpt of an affidavit 
submitted at Nuremberg by Heusinger in 
which he states that the methods employed 
by the German Army in disposing of civilian 
populations and partisan fighters afforded a 
welcome opportunity to the supreme politi- 
cal and military commands to achieve their 
goal of systematic extermination of Slavs 
and Jews. Heusinger declared in this affi- 
davit that he regarded “these cruel methods” 
to have been a “military stupidity,” but he 
gave no indication of having been morally 
offended by these practices. 

CIA spoke directly with the man who was 
chief of interrogation at Nuremberg and who 
helped process the affidavit by Heusinger 
quoted above. To use his words, no one who 
occupied so influential a post in the German 
military establishment could be said not to 
be “tainted.” But in view Heusinger was 
among the least tainted of any officer of the 
comparable rank and status. 
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Although it appears that he was not per- 
sonally implicated in war crimes, as G-3 of 
the German Army Heusinger initialed and 
forwarded for action two military orders that 
were decisive in the Nuremberg judgments— 
the so-called commissar order and the so- 
called commando order. 

In the commando order Hitler directed his 
field commanders as follows: “From now on 
all enemies on so-called commando missions 
in Europe or Africa challenged by German 
troops, even if they are in uniform whether 
armed or unarmed, in battle or flight are 
to be slaughtered to the last man. This 
means that their chance of escaping with 
their lives is nil. Under no circumstances 
can they expect to be treated according to 
the rules of the Geneva Convention. If it 
should become necessary for reasons of in- 
terrogation to initially spare one man or two, 
then they are to be shot immediately after 
interrogation.” 

In the commissar order Hitler declared: 
“The war against Russia will be such that 
it cannot be conducted in a knightly fashion. 
This struggle is one of ideologies and racial 
differences and will have to be conducted 
with unprecedented, unmerciful, and unre- 
lenting harshness. All officers will have to 
rid themselves of obsolete ideologies. Ger- 
man soldiers guilty of breaking international 
law will be excused.” 


WHAT IS THE POST FOR WHICH HEUSINGER IS 
NOW BEING CONSIDERED? 


The post for which Heusinger is now being 
considered is one of the most important in 
NATO. The Permanent Military Committee 
was established to facilitate continuous mili- 
tary planning. Its major responsibility is 
to insure that plans originating in its so- 
called standing group are understood and 
endorsed by the entire NATO membership. 
The standing group is the steering and execu- 
tive body of the NATO Military Committee 
which consists of the top military command- 
ers of the member countries and which 
meets twice each year. This is the most 
important of the NATO military panels and 
the position for which Heusinger is being 
considered will bring him into its councils. 

Gen. Benjamin R. P. Hasselman, of the 
Netherlands, has been chairman of the Per- 
manent Committee for the last 3 years. He 
is now scheduled to return to the Neth- 
erlands in December and will retire next 
March. A final decision on his successor will 
probably be made in mid-December meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council in Paris. 

We understand that the United States in- 
formally has supported the Bonn govern- 
ment’s nomination of General Heusinger. 
However, there is considerable speculation 
that the Heusinger appointment will be op- 
posed by some of the smaller NATO coun- 
tries, especially Denmark, Norway, and 
Greece would prefer to have one of their 
own officers appointed to the job. The 
eventual appointment will require unani- 
mous approval by all countries in the NATO 
alliance. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REcorp 
at this point in my remarks a mem- 
orandum on Gen. Adolf Heusinger. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON GEN. ADOLF HEUSINGER 


Gen. Adolf Heusinger, age 63, has been 
assigned to the post as Chairman of the 
NATO Military Committee in permanent 
session in Washington, D.C. He will oc- 
cupy this post on April 1, 1961. This ap- 
pointment was made by unanimous choice 
of all NATO countries which, of course, in- 
cludes our own Government. Prior to his 
appointment, General Heusinger was In- 
spector-General of the West German Army, 
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&@ position corresponding to Joint Chiefs of 

Staff in the United States. With this ap- 

pointment, for the first time a German na- 

tional has been placed at the center of At- 

lantic Pact planning. 

WHAT WAS HEUSINGER’S ROLE IN HITLER’S 
ARMY? 


General Heusinger served the German 
Army during the war as G-3 for planning 
the eastern front. In other words, he was 
chief of operations and planning at Hitler’s 
supreme headquarters for all German mili- 
tary actions on the Belgian front, Russian 
front and other eastern European countries. 
Heusinger was on the topmost level of mili- 
tary command directly under Hitler and, 
indeed, was in the process of briefing Hitler 
at the time the bomb exploded in Hitler’s 
bunk on July 20, 1944. 

Although it appears that he was not per- 
sonally implicated in war crimes, as G-3 of 
the German Army Heusinger initialed and 
forwarded for action two military orders 
that were decisive in the Nuremberg judg- 
ments—the so-called commissar order and 
the so-called commando order. 

In the commando order Hitler directed 
his field commanders as follows: “From now 
on all enemies on so-called commando mis- 
sions in Europe or Africa challenged by Ger- 
man troops, even if they are in uniform 
whether armed or unarmed, in battle or 
flight are to be slaughtered to the last man. 
This means that their chance of escaping 
with their lives is nil * * *. Under no cir- 
cumstances can they expect to be treated 
according to the rules of the Geneva Con- 
vention. If it should become necessary for 
reasons of interrogation to initially spare 
one man or two, then they are to be shot 
immediately after interrogation.” 

In the commissar order Hitler declared: 
“The war against Russia will be such that 
it cannot be conducted in a knightly fash- 
ion. This struggle is one of ideologies and 
racial differences and will have to be con- 
ducted with unprecedented, unmerciful, 
and unrelenting harshness. All officers will 
have to rid themselves of obsolete ideologies. 
German soldiers guilty of breaking inter- 
national law * * * will be excused.” 

As another example of the cruel, barbaric 
treatment inflicted against the civilian 
population during the war by the top Ger- 
man military command of which General 
Heusinger was in the forefront, we cite the 
following instructions issued: 

In August 1942 general headquarters is- 
sued this order: “All matters of the struggle 
against partisans, with the use of the se- 
curity divisions, from now on will be di- 
rected by the operational sector of general 
headquarters attached to the supreme com- 
mander of general headquarters.” + 

Chief of this operational sector was Gen- 
eral Heusinger. Here is a typical exchange 
of telegrams showing how, in fact, Heusinger 
did direct this struggle against the parti- 
sans. This was one of the instructions 
issued by the operational sector to the army 
group center fighting in the Soviet Union: 
“The Fuehrer demands immediate retalia- 
tory measures because of the attack on the 
railroad station in Slavnoye, and with the 
use of the most stringent measures of 
terror.” 

These instructions were sent on August 
28, 1942. Two days later army group center 
responded: “In accordance with your in- 
structions, we propose the following re- 
taliatory measures in regard to the attack 
of the partisans on the railroad station, 
Slavnoye—to shoot approximately 100 per- 
sons who are members of the partisan units 
and members of their families who are sus- 
pected of participating or supporting the 
partisan attack. The homes of these per- 
sons are to be burned. Please confirm.” 


1From book “War Criminal Heusinger,” by 
Joachim Krueger and Joachim Schultz. 
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Heusinger’s operational sector answered: 
“Confirm measures which you outlined. 
Results of their execution are to be re- 


Appearing as a witness at the Nuremberg 
war crimes trial, Heusinger further reflected 
his true character, which in addition to 
everything else said, also proved himself to 
be a racist and an incurable anti-Semite. 
By his own admission he said: “It has al- 
ways been my mal opinion that the 
treatment of the civilian population in the 
army’s operational areas provides the top 
military and political leadership a welcome 
opportunity to achieve its aims, and that ts 
to systematically reduce the Slav people and 
Jewry.” 

Such in brief is the picture of Heusinger. 

Former Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, Ameri- 
can prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials, said 
in his statement to the court that Hitler’s 
wars “were instigated and led by men who 
put all their faith in the might of arms and 
who wanted to expand Germany’s hegemony. 
The crimes against the peace, in which the 
general staff and the group of the high com- 
mand of the Wehrmacht participated, of 
necessity led to the ensuing crimes.” 

Speaking of these generals, Taylor said: 
“The philosophy is so rotten that they con- 
sider a lost war and a defeated Germany as 
a splendid opportunity to once again begin 
the same terrible cycle * * * the tree which 
bore this fruit is German militarism.” 

Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, a retired U.S. 
Army officer, in a letter published in the 
January 28 issue of the weekly, the Nation, 
bitterly assailed the appointment of ex- 
Nazi Gen. Adolf Heusinger to the high 
NATO post. Excerpts of the letter say: 
“The appointment of the Hitler general, 
Adolf Heusinger, to a key post in NATO is 
typical of our Government’s macabre policy 
toward postwar Germany. Gen. Hans Spei- 
del, another Hitler general, commands NATO 
ground forces and it is reported, and I be- 
lieve reliably so, that every general officer in 
West Germany’s present military forces 
served Hitler loyally. * * * Before I left 
Germany in November 1947, where for more 
than 2 years I had been U.S. Food and 
Agriculture Chief, the ordinary German was 
already beginning to believe that the only 
thing wrong with the Hitler program was 
that it failed to win the war. * * * Yes; 
man’s memory is indeed short.” 

This memo is a brief and sketchy outline 
of General Heusinger. Many additional 
facts can be cited about the activities and 
crimes committed by him during the war. 
Some may question the accuracy of this or 
that fact. But what cannot be challenged 
is the fact that General Heusinger was part 
of Hitler's top command, participated in 
the shaping and carrying out of the policies, 
actions, and crimes of the Hitler regime, is a 
man afflicted with racist and anti-Semitic 
outlook. We cannot place our confidence 
and trust in such a person. It is on that 
basis that we urge our Government in Wash- 
ington and President Kennedy to do every- 
thing possible to bring about the annul- 
ment of the decision to place Gen. Adolf 
Heusinger as Chairman of the NATO’s Mil- 
itary Committee. 


Mr. MORSE. I have supported and 
intend to continue to support the 
strengthening of a free West Germany. 
It is very important that we build up a 
democratic government in West Ger- 
many. I have been very proud of the 
statesmanlike work of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, who himself was an anti-Nazi. 
However, let the State Department thor- 
oughly understand that I do not buy 
the argument that in order to build up 
the military strength of West Germany 
it is necessary to put a Nazi general in 
@ position of high command. I cer- 
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tainly do not support the argument that 
we can justify putting a Nazi general in 
a NATO military position where he will 
have influence, authority, and power in 
determining the combined military pol- 
icy to which the United States is a 
party. This Nazi general unquestion- 
ably must bear his share of the respon- 
sibility for the death of thousands of 
American boys. It is one thing to put 
him in retirement; it is another thing 
to put him in a position of policymaking. 

What about our memories? Are they 
that short? 

I am concerned about the direction in 
which NATO is going. I make these 
few brief remarks this afternoon only 
to serve notice that as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations I in- 
tend to follow with exceeding care the 
policies of my government in respect to 
the position it has taken in connection 
with elevating Nazi generals to positions 
of military power in NATO. It is up to 
a free Germany to make perfectly clear 
to the Western World that Nazi psychol- 
ogy has really been brought to an end 
in West Germany. It will never be very 
persuasive by elevating Nazi generals to 
high positions of military power. 





IDAHO’S FIRST-PRIZE WINNER IN 
THE 1961 NEPH ESSAY CONTEST— 
JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
Idahoans are particularly pleased that 
Miss Wynona Laughlin, a Melba High 
School junior, has been named national 
first-prize winner in the annual NEPH 
essay contest on the subject “Jobs for 
the Handicapped—A Community Chal- 
lenge.” 

Miss Laughlin, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Laughlin, lives on a 75-acre 
island in the Snake River. Her essay 
won first in the local contest sponsored 
by the Nampa mayor’s committee and 
then in the State contest sponsored by 
the Governor’s committee. Miss Laugh- 
lin is to receive a trip to Washington, 
D.c., for her $1,000 award at the annual 
meeting of the President’s Committee on 
April 27. 

This is the second time an Idaho high 
school student has been named as na- 
tional first-place winner. Miss Alaire 
Dickson, of Gooding, received this honor 
in 1956. 

We are not only proud of Miss Laugh- 
lin, but of our entire EPH program in 
Idaho, as it is conducted on a year-round 
basis at community and State levels. 
Idahoans are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of this great area of human 
resources. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
essay in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED—A COMMUNITY 
CHALLENGE 
(By Wynona Laughlin) 

Young man, single, with B.A. degree, wants 
a teaching position in a school where there 
are no stairs. 

That first sentence of the letter of applica- 
tion caught the superintendent’s attention— 
and held it. Because he was curious, his 
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school had no stairs, and he did need an 
English teacher; he answered the letter. 
After some correspondence and a personal 
interview, the superintendent knew why Bob 
Jones wanted a school where there were no 
stairs. Bob Jones was in a wheelchair ang 
had been since he was 15 years old. Polio 
was the cause. In high school, Bob was an 
honor student and had graduated from col- 
lege cum laude. After deciding that he 
wanted to teach, he wrote letters to the few 
schools in his part of the State which he 
learned had no stairways in their buildings. 
Bob was given a contract. When the people 
of the community heard about this, they 
were skeptical. Could a man in a wheelchair 
handle the boys who were sometimes trouble- 
makers? What would the pupils think of a 
crippled teacher? The superintendent and 
school board stuck with their decision, and 
they were always glad that they had done so, 

Bob was a born teacher. His pleasant 
reading voice caused many pupils to wonder 
why they hadn't liked poetry before. 

Soon no one noticed that the teacher never 
stood. His wheelchair was a familiar sight at 
all the games and social events. He did his 
share of all the extra duties demanded of a 
teacher, such as hall duty, taking money at 
games, and coaching plays. He joined the 
men’s club and was soon in all community 
activities. Afer a few years, Bob decided to 
do graduate work and moved to another 
school—where there were no stairs—and 
which was close to the college of his choice. 
He married last year and is still teaching high 
school English. 

Stairsteps have been used down throvgh 
the ages in song and story. The Bible tells 
us that Jacob saw angels ascending and de- 
scending a ladder that reached from earth 
to the heavens. A popular song of a few 
years back spoke of a stairway leading to the 
stars. Stair steps lead down as well as up. 
When speaking of sin, one often hears, “He 
took the first step on the downward path.” 
Most of us take steps for granted. We never 
stop to think that stairs for numerous Bobs 
are unscalable objects. Yet, many of the 
Bobs do climb, just as ours did. How can the 
community help more of them toclimb? The 
handicapped can climb economically and 
spiritually if the community will give them a 
chance. However, we must do more than 
just construct buildings with ramps instead 
of steps. 

Joe is blind. One autumn day when he 
was 15, he and his father went rabbit hunt- 
ing. In some way, the father’s gun dis- 
charged accidentally and Joe was shot in 
the face. He lost the sight of both eyes. 
The boy continued in high school, and, with 
the help of his mother’s sight, he kept up 
with his class. He then went to a trade 
school where he studied piano tuning. 

Some of the townspeople scoffed. How 
could a blind boy tune a piano? He could 
never make a living at it; his folks were just 
wasting their money. Joe returned from 
school and started working in a music store. 
The proprietor was a little doubtful about 
hiring him, but as he knew Joe’s father he 
thought he should give the boy achance. In 
a few years Joe married a lovely girl who had 
been in his class in high school. Now he 
owns his own music store. I met him last 
summer when he tuned my grandmother’s 
piano. Joe has a nice baritone voice, and at 
his own graduation, and almost every year 
since then he was asked to sing. His selec- 
tion was the “Blind Ploughboy.” This is 
always his song; it brings tears to your eyes 
but you know that Joe has learned to 
climb. Joe might have climbed anyway, but 
the stairsteps provided by the community 
and by his first employer eased his way. 

Another person who managed to climb 
those stairs was Jeannie. Jeannie was born 
without legs and with only one arm. That 
ohne good arm and hand had only two fingers. 
For years Jeannie moved about the grounds 
of the little country school in a child’s 
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wagon. When she was 14, she was fitted 
with a pair of artificial limbs. Although she 
still couldn’t walk, the legs made her look 
better and she was very proud of them. 
Jeannie attended high school. There some- 
one had to help her to each class. The 
pupils gained much from this experience— 
they learned consideration. Jeannie was in 
the choir and sang many solos in community 
affairs. She even attended the school 
dances—not dancing, to be sure—but laugh- 
ing and having as big a time as any of those 
present. She took a secretarial course in col- 
lege and became a proficient secretary. Last 
summer she married. 

The students by accepting Jeannie as one 
of them—not an outsider—provided some 
of the steps so she could climb. Her first 
employer provided more steps. But Jeannie 
did climb, and is now a busy business- 
woman and a proud homemaker. 

It takes little besides willingness for a 
community to provide employment for the 
handicapped. Give them a chance. Maybe 
a ramp will have to be built so a wheelchair 
can roll in more easily; maybe someone will 
have to help an employee to sit because of 
an artificial limb; maybe a gadget of some 
kind will be needed on a typewriter. These 
demand so little effort, and the dividend 
received will be a good employee. These 
handicapped are willing to put in a longer 
working day and are willing to work a 
little harder than most employees. They 
feel the need to prove that they, too, can do 
the job and do it well. All they ask is a 
chance to show what they can do; but they 
can’t climb if the community won’t pro- 
vide the stairs. 

If the community will help with these 
stairs, many of the handicapped can become 
self-sustaining citizens just as did Bob and 
Jeannie and Joe. It may be true that they 
don’t all have the ability to secure an M.A. 
degree like Bob, or the skill to repair a 
piano like Joe, or the talent to sing like 
Joe and Jeannie; but all have some contribu- 
tion to make to society. However, they 
cannot climb unless someone provides the 
stairs. 

Everyone wants to advance. The com- 
munity wants to go forward. The handi- 
capped want to climb. If the community 
will work with the handicapped, both can 
join in the chorus: 

“We are climbing Jacob’s ladder * * * 
“We are climbing higher, higher. * * *” 





THE CLOSENESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan has in recent years under- 
taken some of the most critical and sig- 
nificant analyses of our national elec- 
tions. Its judgments are given the 
greatest weight by careful observers. On 
Wednesday, April 19, it will release its 
analysis of the 1960 presidential election. 

A careful reading of these results will 
do much to remove the myth that has 
been growing since the results of Novem- 
ber that the closeness of the election was 
due to an almost equal division among 
the voters on the policy issues advocated 
by the two candidates. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release summarizing the highlights of 
the University of Michigan 1960 election 
study be placed at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—President Kennedy’s 
Catholicism was clearly the biggest issue of 
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the 1960 election, causing him an estimated 
net loss of 1.5 million votes, a University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center team re- 
ported Tuesday, April 18. 

One out of every nine ballots cast in 1960 
reflected a change from normal voting pat- 
terns due to religion, Director Angus Camp- 
bell, Ph. D., Phillip E. Converse, Ph. D., 
Warren E. Miller, Ph. D., and Donald E. 
Stokes, Ph. D., of the center told a news 
conference held in cooperation with the 
American Political Science Association and 
the American Psychological Association. 

Largely because of the conflict between 
religious and partisan loyalties, over one- 
third of the electorate—36 percent—did not 
make up their minds until the campaign 
started—the highest proportion of “late de- 
ciders” since the center started its election 
studies in 1948. 

In 1960, as in 1948, the Democratic candi- 
date came from behind to win by a narrow 
margin in the closing weeks of the cam- 
paign, they said. Television contributed to 
the Democratic campaign trend, Four out 
of five adults watched at least one of the 
TV debates, the University of Michigan ex- 
perts reported. Among viewers whose 
opinions were modified, Kennedy created a 
more favorable impression by a margin of 
nearly 2 to 1 over Nixon. 

Authors of a major analysis of “The 
American Voter” (John Wiley & Sons, 1960), 
the UM team based its findings on the 
largest and longest panel study ever made 
of the national electorate. A scientifically 
selected sample of more than 1,500 adults was 
interviewed a total of five times during the 
1956, 1958, and 1960 elections. The UM study 
Was supported by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Among those who voted for President in 
both 1956 and 1960, one out of four switched 
from one party to the other at the top of 
the ticket. This was due largely to re- 
ligious factors, the UM experts said. Here 
was the voting pattern of those participat- 
ing in both elections: 

Kennedy: 17 percent Eisenhower voters; 
33 percent Stevenson voters; 50 percent of 
1960 vote total. 

Nixon: 44 percent Eisenhower voters; 6 
percent Stevenson voters; 50 percent of 1960 
vote total. 

Among those switching from Eisenhower 
to Kennedy, close to 60 percent were Catho- 
lic. Among those who voted for Stevenson 
and changed to Nixon, 95 percent were non- 
Catholic. 

At first glance, this could suggest that 
Kennedy gained more than he lost as the 
result of being a Catholic. But the UM re- 
searchers pointed out that nearly half of 
Kennedy’s gains among Catholics who had 
voted for Eisenhower stemmed from normal 
Democrats returning to the party fold. 

The impact of the religious issue was most 
noticeable in the South, where voting turn- 
out increased by more than 25 percent be- 
tween 1956 and 1960. In this region, Ken- 
nedy’s catholicism cost him a net loss of at 
least 16 percent in the two-party vote di- 
vision, the UM researchers estimated. 
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Outside the South, pro- and anti-Catholic 
influences were more evenly balanced within 
the electorate. But Kennedy's religion re- 
sulted in a net gain of only about 1% per- 
cent. : 

Nationally, his net loss was over 2 percent 
of the 68 million votes cast. “There is every 
reason to believe that these preliminary es- 
timates understate the importance of re- 
ligion in the 1960 vote and, in particular, 
underestimate the magnitude of the anti- 
Catholic vote,” Campbell, Converse, Miller & 
Stokes said. 

By the time both conventions had ended, 
a clear majority of those who had decided 
how they would vote favored Nixon, the UM 
researchers reported. At this point in the 
campaign, Kennedy probably suffered his 
heaviest losses among those who strongly 
felt a Catholic should not sit in the White 
House. 

But once the conventions were over, Ken- 
nedy picked up strength steadily during the 
campaign, winning by a margin averaging 
2 to 1 among those who made up their minds 
in the last 2 weeks before election. 

Kennedy’s success in attracting votes dur- 
ing the campaign was topped only by Tru- 
man in 1948: 


Percent voting Republican 


| roa | rose | 108 1960 





Knew voting preference— 

re. Se het 48 51 52 49 
Before conventions, when 

knew candidate would 

I i ited ncntesenilitadl eatin eaten 96 82 64 
At time of conventions. 57 65 62 61 
During the campaign __ 44 52 53 45 
In the last 2 weeks_....._- 21 58 63 33 
Don’t remember, not as- 

UO co oe dian aieeecntnn 22 59 63 46 






The importance of this trend to Kennedy 
is underscored by the high proportion of 
people who decided how they would vote 
late in the campaign: 


[In percent] 


1956 | 1960 


Knew voting preference— 

TO i 37 30 44 24 
Before the conventions, 
when knew candidate 


WRUNG Cis ntutie anus. licoss. 4 14 6 
At time of conventions____. 28 31 18 30 
During the campaign.____- 14 20 12 25 
In the last 2 weeks________- 12 ll 8 ll 
Don’t remember, not ascer- 

QORIIIG . ninth cil 9 4 4 4 

Hotet 3S et, ee 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


Reaction to the TV debates tended to fol- 
low party lines, with partisans on both sides 
responding favorably to their candidates. 
However, Republicans were more impressed 
by Kennedy than Democrats were by Nixon. 
And among political independents favorable 
response to Kennedy ran more than 2 to 1 
ahead of Nixon. In terms of public response, 
it is clear Kennedy won the debates, the re- 
searchers said. 


Partisan identification 
[In pereent] 


Democratic 


Independ- 
ent 


Opinion changed: 
Very pro-Kennedy, anti-Nixon-_ ............__ 
Mildly pro-Kennedy, anti-Nixon_...-.--..----- 
No net change in opinion.._..................-- 
Mildly anti-Kennedy, pro-Nixon__............. 
Strongly anti-Kennedy, pro-Nixon-_-_........... 
Did not see debates 





Boake 


100 
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Probably because of the debates, TV ex- 
tended its lead as the most widely followed 
and most important single source of infor- 
mation about the campaign for most adults. 
Its gains were made largely at the expense 
of radio. 

Both newspapers and magazines remained 
as important as they were in 1952 and 1956, 
the UM researchers said. The proportion of 
adults who said they followed the campaign 
through all four media increased sharply: 


{In percent] 





Paid attention to campaign by— 
Watching television. -_-........- 
Listening to radio__......--.---- 


Following all 4 media__.....---- 
Got most information from— 
0 SSS 


Since 1948, the UM team noted, there 
has been no overall shift in the partisan 
preference of adults, even though many in- 
dividuals have crossed party lines. Self- 
described Democrats outnumber those who 
call themselves Republicans by a 3-to-2 mar- 
gin nationally and by a 4-to-3 margin out- 
side the South. 

But when other factors are taken into ac- 
count, the Democrats have a “normal’’ vot- 
ing majority of only 53 or 54 percent na- 
tionally. This includes a margin of more 
than 2 to 1 inside the South, with the Re- 
publicans enjoying a slight edge elsewhere. 

This basic voting strength is subject to 
modification by major short-term influences, 
such as disgust with the “mess in Washing- 
ton” and a desire to end the Korean war in 
1952 and the great personal popularity of 
President Eisenhower in 1956. 

In the last election, “There can be little 
doubt that the religious issue was the 
strongest single factor overlaid on these 
basic partisan loyalties,” the UM team 
states in an article scheduled for publication 
in the American Political Science Review. 

In the South, well over one-third of those 
who described themselves as Protestant 
Democrats and said they attend church regu- 
larly voted for Nixon. This relationship was 
almost as strong in the North. 

Overall, the researchers comment, “Demo- 
crats who were at the same time regular 
Protestants defected to Nixon at rates far 
exceeding those which Eisenhower attracted 
in 1952 or 1956. 

“We need not assume, of course, that each 
defection represents a sermon from the 
pulpit and an obedient member of the con- 
gregation,” they add. “Social science theory 
assures that whether through sermons, in- 
formal communication, or a private sense of 
reserve toward Catholicism, the faithful 
Protestant would react more negatively 
toward the presidential candidacy of a Cath- 
olic than would more indifferent Protes- 
tants.” 

Among Protestant Democrats who said 
they never attend church, only 6 percent 
voted for Nixon. 

Because of regional differences in religious 
preferences and regularity of church attend- 
ance, there were marked contrasts in the 
impact of the Catholic issue inside and out- 
side the South. 

In the South, over half the presidential 
vote is cast by Protestants who attend 
church regularly. Outside the South, this 
proportion is only 20 percent, of which only 
&@ small fraction are Democrats. 
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Much the same analysis can be made in 
measuring the impact of the Catholic vote 
for Kennedy. While President Eisenhower 
obtained about half the votes cast by 
Catholics in 1952 and 1956, the UM re- 
searchers note that only a small minority 
(less than 20 percent) of the Catholics de- 
scribed themselves as Republicans during 
these elections. 

In the absence of a clearly Catholic issue 
or candidate, the Democrats normally would 
enjoy a majority of about 63 percent among 
this group, the UM researchers estimate. 
Since Kennedy attracted 80 percent of the 
Catholics voting in the last election, his net 
gain was 17 percent among Catholics. 

Pulling these factors together, the UM re- 
searchers make the following estimates: 

Outside the South, Kennedy gained over 
5 percent of the two-party vote from fellow 
Catholics, but lost over 34% percent from 
Protestant Democrats and Independents, 
leaving him with a net gain of over 1% 
percent. 

Inside the South, Kennedy’s gain from 
Catholics was less than 1 percent, his loss 
from Protestant Democrats and Independ- 
ents exceeded 17 percent, for a net loss of 
more than 16 percent. 

Nationally, his gains from Catholics 
amounted to more than 4 percent, his losses 
from Protestant Democrats and Independ- 
ents were about 6% percent, and his net loss 
over 2 percent of the 68 million votes cast. 





WORK OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE TODAY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, sometimes 
national statistics on the impact of un- 
employment in various groups in our 
population have relatively little meaning 
because we are dealing in such large 
concepts. 

Recently there came to my attention 
@ memorandum prepared by Mr. Louis 
J. McGuinness, a personal friend and 
teacher and distinguished community 
leader. It underlines the difficulties 
which confront young people in Metro- 
politan Detroit in obtaining gainful em- 
ployment. The group Mr. McGuinness 
points to is in the age bracket of 14-17 
years who should still be in school. 
Hopefully, speedy passage of the edu- 
cation bill can bring the added resources 
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will permit them to undertake the types 
of programs best designed to keep these 
young people in school and, in addition, 
from attempting to compete in an al- 
ready highly overcrowded labor market. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Memorandum and supporting figures 
of Mr. McGuinness be made a part of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WorK OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Topay—WuHaT’s HAPPENING TO THEM? 


One hears a great deal of talk about jobs 
these days, and the obvious shortage there- 
of. The attached table helps to point up 
this shortage in statistical form, especially 
as far as young people are concerned. In 
considering the problem facing young people 
who are looking for part-time (or full-time) 
employment, the following things should be 
kept in mind: 

1. The number of young people in the 14- 
to-17 age bracket has increased markedly 
in the last 6 years, yet the job opportunities 
in Detroit for minors have dropped sharply. 

2. Because of the competitive factor, both 
the quality of the jobs that minors can find 
has dropped, along with the pay per hour 
and the number of hours worked. 

3. It is quite obvious from these figures 
that most of the boys and girls who drop 
out of school to work are not going to find 
“jobs” in the work-permit sense. 

4. While the population of Detroit itself 
has declined somewhat since 1955, the pop- 
ulation of the Detroit metropolitan area 
(DMA) has increased, yet the total job op- 
portunities has decreased for everyone by 
12.5 percent. 

5. Experts feel that the job situation in 
Metropolitan Detroit will probably get worse 
before it gets better. (The work permits for 
the first 2 months of 1961 are down over 
30 percent over 1960.) 

6. Tell the young people to stay in school 
and graduate—with good grades. Those 
young people who are out of school and 
looking for employment should first be en- 
couraged to return to school—where they 
will not, or cannot, they should be encour- 
aged to contact the nearest of the four place- 
ment offices operated by the board of educa- 
tion (e.g., Phillips Building, Priest, Davison & 
Barbour). 

Louis J. MCGUINNEssS, 
Work Permit Office, 


to our educational institutions which Attendance Department. 
Regular permits|Regular permits|Regular permits} Total 
issued to in- issued to drop- | issued to grad- |wage and 
school youth outs ! (16-17) uates (16-17) salary 
Total Total Total (16-17) em- 
Year per- limited | regular ee ployees 
mits | permits | permits in De- 
issued | (14-15) (16-17) troit 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-]| Per- metro- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent politan 
area 
28, 743 5, 564 23,179 | 15,919 69 | 4,747 20.0 | 2,513 11.0 | 1,325, 000 
24, 433 5, 238 19,195 | 12, 904 67 | 4,534 24.0] 1,757 9.0 | 1, 275,000 
21, 602 4, 288 17, 314 | 12,140 70 | 3,462 20.0} 1,712 10.0 | 1, 286, 000 
11, 981 2, 650 9, 331 7, 219 77 | 1,272 14.0 840 9.0 | 1,142, 000 
13, 262 2, 030 11,232 | 8,647 77) 1,242 11.0] 1,343 12.0 | 1,144, 000 
13, 015 2,319 10,696 | 8,114 76} 1,402 13.0 | 1,146 11.0 | 1,159, 000 
54.7 58.3 | ee ge Oe © Rede ones 54.4 12.5 


1 Some of the dropout permits were issued to young people enrolled in the job upgrading program. 


Le ee a eee 


A SENSE OF URGENCY IN SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished military analyst of the New 
York Times had some strong words yes- 
terday on the question of the sense of 


urgency as it affects space exploration. 
I commend the reading of this article 
by Hanson Baldwin, together with the 
editorial which appeared this morning 
in the Washington Post, to my col- 
leagues. 
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In the weeks immediately ahead, all 
of us in the legislative branch, together 
with the President and his scientific and 
military advisers, will be called upon to 
make some basic decisions as to the ef- 
fort our Nation must make to pull ahead 
of the Soviet Union in space explora- 


tion. 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be made a part of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 17, 1961] 
Fuaw In Space Po.icy—UniTep States Is 
Sari To Lack SENSE OF URGENCY IN DRIVE 
ror New ScrenrIFic CONQUESTS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


James E. Webb, head of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, empha- 
sized once again last week a major weakness 
of US. space efforts. 

In testimony to the House Science and 
Aeronautics Committee, Mr. Webb said the 
U.S. space program was geared to sound 
scientific achievements, not to attempts to 
match spectacular Soviet space feats or to 
develop giant booster rockets on an all-out 
basis. 

This testimony, given after the first 3 
months of President Kennedy's administra- 
tion, sounds almost like a phonograph record 
of testimony given during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

This same philosophy, which has cost the 
Nation heavily in prestige and marred the 
political and psychological image of US. 
strength abroad, hobbled our space program 
even before the Russians put the first sput- 
nik into orbit. Now that the Russians have 
capped their space ‘‘firsts” with the tremen- 
dous feat of putting a man into orbit, it is 
high time to discard this policy. In fact, if 
the United States is to compete in space, we 
must decide to do so on a top-priority basis 
immediately, or we face a bleak future of 
more Soviet triumphs. 

The US. position in the space race today 
is a result—curiously enough—of its tech- 
nical proficiency and of its deficient political 
and psychological vision. 


FACTORS BEHIND FEATS 


In many—perhaps most—aspects of space 
achievement we do not lag behind the 
Russians, even though world opinion thinks 
wedo. The Russian “firsts” are a product of 
two factors. 

One is a giant rocket engine, far exceeding 
in thrust any U.S. engine now in operation. 
Less than a decade ago U.S. nuclear tech- 
nology found it possible to reduce in size 
and bulk and lighten a hydrogen missile 
warhead. The thrust of the missiles we de- 
signed—the Atlas, Titan, and others—was 
tailored to this small warhead. 

The Russians, on the other hand, devel- 
oped a rocket engine of tremendous thrust, 
about double that of the Atlas, capable of 
launching across oceans and continents an 
old-fashioned heavy and cumbersome hydro- 
gen warhead. 

This same powerful rocket engine has pro- 
vided the boosting power for the Soviet 
Space achievements. Vision—a lack of it in 
the United States at the top echelons of 
Government and an awareness in the Soviet 
Union of the tremendous political and 
Psychological significance of spectacular 
Space achievements—also materially affected 
the space program in both countries. 


MILITARY USE DISCOUNTED 
We concentrated on the development of 
ballistic missiles adequate to do the military 
job of delivering megatons across seas and 
continents. A large section of the scientific 
community felt, as did Dr. Lee DuBridge, 
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president of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, that the military uses of space were 
few, that any space program should be han- 
died primarily by a civilian agency, and 
should be gradual, economic, and scientific 
in nature. 

No one in high place or with great influ- 
ence was able to convince President Eisen- 
hower—and so far, apparently, no one has 
been able to persuade President Kennedy— 
of the tremendous political, psychological, 
and prestige importance, entirely apart from 
scientific and military results, of impressive 
space achievements. 

The U.S. space program has achieved some 
major scientific and military results. There 
is not much doubt that we are equal to, or 
ahead of, the Russians in both these aspects 
of the space race. 

There is no nuclear deterrent gap in ex- 
istence or in sight between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. There is no hard evi- 
dence of any real missile gap. A number of 
satellites with important military capabili- 
ties are in advanced states of development. 

Mr. Kennedy has added in the revised de- 
fense budget for 1962 a number of safety 
factors that will speed up military satellite 
development and will give us a larger num- 
ber of relatively invulnerable improved mili- 
tary missiles sooner than the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had planned. We are still, 
militarily, the strongest power in the world, 
and Mr. Kennedy seems determined to keep 
us sO. 

Scientifically, our space achievements are 
also impressive. We have launched success- 
fully a total of 38 satellites, including earth 
and sun _ satellites; the Russians have 
launched 12. Twenty-one U.S. satellites are 
still circling the earth, as compared to one 
Russian satellite. Two United States and two 
Russian satellites are orbiting the sun. One 
Russian capsule was landed on the moon. 

Although smaller in size and weight than 
the Soviet satellites, ours have undoubtedly 
gathered more scientific data, and we need 
yield to no one in guidance, sophistication, 
instrumentation, and miniaturization. The 
United States unquestionably has scientific, 
engineering, and technological capabilities 
equal or superior to those of the Russians 
and in far greater depth. 


REALITY AND IMPRESSION 


Nevertheless, even though the United 
States is still the strongest military power 
and leads in many aspects of the space race, 
the world—impressed by the spectacular 
Soviet first—believes we lag militarily and 
technologically. 

The dangers of such false image to our 
military power and our diplomacy are ob- 
vious. The neutral nations may come to 
believe the wave of the future is Russian; 
even our friends and allies could slough 
away. The deterrent, which after all is only 
as strong as Premier Khrushchev thinks it 
is, could be weakened. 

There are two things that can be done. 
It is not easy, as Mr. Kennedy states, to 
overtake the Soviet lead in big boosters. 
There is not much more we can, or should, 
do to speed up Project Mercury, our first 
man-in-space program; the safety of our 
astronaut is a first requirement. 

But the space race is not over. New 
triumphs lie in the stars. The next great 
spectaculars are the construction of an or- 
biting space station and man on the moon. 
These are probably years away. 

Either of them will require engines of 
immense thrust; the Saturn project, a 
booster rocket of 1,500,000-pound thrust, is 
the first step. The space budget has been 
increased by President Kennedy in many 
respects, but the additional funds do not 
provide for an all-out “crash” effort to ex- 
pedite Saturn, or to speed up Saturn’s more 
sophisticated and more powerful followups. 
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{From the Washington Post, Apr. 18, 1961] 
Can We Carcu Up uv Spacer? 
(By George Dixon) 

When the Russians beat us in boosting 
aloft the first satellite, the first moon probe, 
the first lunar backside camera, the first ani- 
mals, and the first man, the explanation we 
were offered each time was: “They’ve got a 
bigger booster.” And each explanation of 
how they had a bigger booster was accom- 
panied by an “explanation” of why they had 
a bigger booster. 

I have put quotes around the third “ex- 
planation” because it never struck me as 
quite satisfactory. ‘This, of course, could be 
due to my IQ, which could use a bigger 
booster, too. But the answer always left me 
wanting to ask why—why—why? about the 
why. 

This built up when Yuri Gagarin came 
down. The bigger booster explanations 
boosted me out of my office and into that of 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Washington, 
who has concentrated his career on our nu- 
clear and missile development. 

The former Democratic National chairman 
has been warning us since 1955 that bigger 
rockets would put a Russian in space first. 
I asked him if there was anything the Rus- 
sians knew about building bigger rockets that 
we didn’t know. 

“I'm afraid not,” he admitted. “We know 
the principle.” 

“Then, if we know how to build them big- 
ger, why don’t we build them bigger?” 

Senator Jackson replied that we were 
building them bigger, but the Russians kept 
building them bigger still. He said it was 
a case of trying to catch up to a headstart. 

“All right,” I said. “But how did they 
get this headstart?” 

The nuclear Senator, who will be 49 next 
month, began his answer by throwing in a 
bit of history. He said the Russians had 
been interested in rockets since the czarist 
days of 1900. He said their obsession with 
rocketry goaded them into “leapfrogging” 
when they got into the nuclear contest with 
us. 

“Instead of proceeding in scientific step- 
by-step fashion, as we attempted to do, they 
“‘leapfrogged’ half a dozen stages to rockets,” 
he said. “This left them behind us on small 
warheads and a well-conceived space pro- 
gram but put them ahead of us on rockets, 
if you can stand the paradox.” 

I said I could stand it. Senator Jackson 
went on: 

“They concentrated. They zeroed in. The 
principal difference between us is that we 
have done a laboratory job and they’ve done 
a construction job.” 

The solon said we are now struggling to 
move from the laboratory into construction, 
but finding the catching-up process very 
tough. 

“So far as I can envision, there are only 
three firsts left—first with an interplanetary 
platform, first with a space ship, and first 
landing on the moon,” he said. “If we 
could get those three last firsts we’d come 
out ahead.” 

“What do you think are our chances?” 

Senator JACKSON stared morosely at the 
carpet. Then he said slowly: 

“I think the odds are against us. The 
Russians are determined to follow up the 
advantage they have because all their firsts 
add up to a powerful international black- 
mail weapon. This man in space is going 
to make them even more arrogant—and I 
think it is safe to say they’re not exactly 
humble as it is.” 

I agreed his statement was temperate, then 
asked dispiritedly: “So you’re pessimistic 
about our chances of catching up?” 

The rocket legislator sat straight up. 

“No, I’m not,” he declared. “Using our 
orderly scientific buildup as a springboard, 
we can do some leapfrogging of our own.” 
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MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION FOR 
HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, before the 
Senate votes on the minimum wage legis- 
lation, I wish to note for the record the 
fact that we are excluding from coverage 
a million and a half workers in one of 
the lowest paid industries in the Na- 
tion—the nonprofit hospitals. 

We are all concerned—and rightly so— 
with the high cost of medical care in 
this country. ButI do not buy the theory 
that to keep the cost down, we should 
underpay the workers in our hospitals. 
And that is exactly what we are doing; 
substandard wages too often are the 
rule in the hospital industry. 

Hospital employees are excluded from 
most of the protective labor and social 
welfare laws, including minimum wage, 
overtime, and unemployment compensa- 
tion, collective bargaining and compul- 
sory social security. We are going to 
have to recognize that these workers also 
have the right to decent wages and the 
other conidtions which benefit not only 
the employee, but society generally. 
Particularly in the institutions where 
lives are daily at stake, we should have 
fair labor standards. 





PROGRESS REPORT ON THE NEW 
FRONTIER—ADDRESS BY SFNA- 
TOR PELL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on April 
9, 1961, the distinguished jurior Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pett] delivered 
an address to the Democratic Women on 
Wheels of Massachusetts. The address 
analyzes, and I think without heavy bi- 
partisan overtones, the progress of the 
Kennedy administration in the weeks 
past. Recognizing that it would not be 
received by unanimous consent for print- 
ing as a document, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in full in the 
Recorp. I, for one—and I know I speak 
for other Senators—share the delight 
which is ours in having Senator PELL 
with us. I think his temperate address 
refiects one of the many reasons why we 
are delighted that he is a Member of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A ProcrRess REPORT ON THE NEW FRONTIER 
(By Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, Democrat, of 

Rhode Island, to Democratic Women on 

Wheels of Massachusetts, April 9, 1961, at 

Framingham, Mass.) 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to speak 
to you at your fourth annual conference. I 
am well aware that you would prefer the 
man who talked at your first conference, 
but he evidently became so inspired after 

this group that he finds him- 
self tied up this evening with White House 
business. But, he is ably represented here 
by his younger, though certainly not smaller 
or less vigorous, brother. 

And, incidentally, his successor in the 
Senate, Ben SmirH, with whom I serve on 
the Labor Committee, is doing a fine job 
of representing you in Washington. He 
more than carries his own weight—and 
being a former Harvard fullback, that is 
considerable. Senator Smrru is well liked 
and has made a most excellent impression 
in the U.S. Senate. 
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In any event, I have personal knowledge 
of and respect for the outstanding contribu- 
tion women are making in politics, and, 
therefore, I particularly welcome this oppor- 
tunity to meet with your group. I can say 
this very sincerely because before I ever 
heard of the Democratic Women on Wheels 
of Massachusetts, I was quoted in a 1958 
issue of Women’s Day as saying, “I’d rather 
have a woman working for me on a cam- 
paign than a man.” I made this statement 
when I was managing the national registra- 
tion campaign in 1956 and nothing has 
happened since then to persuade me to 
retract it. 

Actually, my wife Nuala campaigned just 
as hard as I did in the past election, both 
in person and in radio talks. Our four chil- 
dren seemed, at the same time, to thrive on 
the whole excitement, since we put them to 
work also. 

In a few moments I would like to briefly 
review some of the accomplishments of our 
chief architect of the New Frontier. How- 
ever, just in case you are not convinced 
about the importance of women in politics, 
let me first remind you that, contrary to the 
popular saying, this is fast becoming a wom- 
en’s world. For instance, there are 5.2 million 
more women of voting age than there are 
men. To add injury to insult, women own 
more property than men. And, by and large, 
you outlive us. 

Be that as it may, the fact that there are 
5.2 million more women of voting age than 
there are men obviously underlines the im- 
portance of registering women. This is par- 
ticularly true since recent interviews con- 
ducted by the survey research center of the 
University of Michigan show that 10 percent 
more men actually vote than do women. 
Obviously, we have not been getting enough 
women registered. And we have not been 
getting enough women to the polls. Since 
you ladies tend to outlive us men, the neces- 
sity of making sure that women stay regis- 
tered, and keep voting Democratic, is obvious. 

Groups like yours have done a tremendous 
job of helping to insure that women are in- 
telligently concerned about issues. I daresay 
that women have even passed some of this 
concern along to their husbands. But I urge 
you to remember that knowledge of the 
issues is not totally effective unless the voter 
is registered and gets out to vote. The ballot 
box is the ultimate weapon of intelligent 
concern, and our party must depend heavily 
on each of you to make sure that women are 
registered and vote. 

Now, turning to the Washington scene, I 
want to share with you some of the en- 
thusiasm, the energy, and the imagination 
which emanates from the White House these 
Gays. We are led by a President who reads 
the newspapers every day and not just on 
Sundays. We are led by a real President 
and not just a chairman of the board. We 
are led by a President who will take his place 
with our historic great Presidents—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and the two 
Roosevelts, Theodore and Franklin. With- 
out a doubt, we are off to a vigorous start 
toward the New Frontier. 

Two great problems which concern all of 
us today are peace and jobs. President Ken- 
nedy has already taken the lead in both 
fields. 

In his inaugural address, the President 
clearly outlined what the basis of our for- 
eign policy would be, “Let every nation 
know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that 
we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe, in order to assure the survival 
and the success of liberty.” 

The President has followed up his remarks 
by instituting a policy of “quiet diplomacy.” 
His administration is making a thorough re- 
view of our defense capabilities, and he is 
determined to make a renewed try for sound 
agreement on reducing arms and controlling 
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atomic tests. You might say that we are fol- 
lowing the maxim laid down by President 
Theodore Roosevelt when he advised that 
“We walk quietly and carry a big stick.” 

Having dealt firsthand with the Com- 
munists when I was an American Foreign 
Service officer in Czechoslovakia, I know from 
personal experience that the Communists are 
not impressed by loud bellicose words. What 
impresses them is strong determination 
backed up by adequate defense forces. 

Turning to the U.N., we can note with 
pride the masterful manner in which Adlai 
Stevenson is representing us. This quiet, 
reasonable man, this master of words, uses 
the weapon that is best able to puncture the 
Soviet bombast and make their bellows 
shrill. And that is wit, of which Stevenson 
is the supreme master. 

Moreover, the crucially important new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa, who fear and de- 
plore the cold war, see a new United States— 
a United States firm of purpose and dedi- 
cated to quietly seeking to relieve interna- 
tional tensions. A United States that is not 
afraid to vote with Africans for Africa, a 
policy first advanced by Senator Kennedy, 
when he made his famous speech some years 
ago advocating Algeria for the Algerians. A 
United States dedicated to using the UN., 
not as a harsh sounding board for the cold 
war, but for the positive programs of keep- 
ing the cold war out of Africa and making 
greater use of the specialized agencies of the 
U.N. for international development. 

It has become increasingly evident that 
the United States will continue to follow a 
new and independent policy toward the new 
nations of Africa. This is indeed a hearten- 
ing development, and it is high time that we 
recalled our own anticolonial heritage and 
stopped behaving in the U.N. so as to en- 
able the Communists to masquerade as the 
true friends of the revolution currently tak- 
ing place in Asia and Africa today. 

Then, in domestic affairs, our President 
has talked frankly to us about our problems. 
In sharp contrast to the sirupy words of 
Republican whitewash artists—President 
Kennedy has outlined in bold strokes the 
serious problems which our domestic econo- 
my faces. In his state of the Union mes- 
sage on February 2, 1961, he said, “We cannot 
expect to make good in a day or even a year 
the accumulated deficiencies of several years. 
But realistic aims for 1961 are needed to re- 
verse the downtrend in our economy, to 
narrow the gap of unused potential, to abate 
the waste and misery of unemployment, and 
at the same time to maintain reasonable sta- 
bility of the price level.” 

In addition, his administration has 
pointed out that we are in a recession and 
that for the months of February and March, 
we had the largest percentage of insured 
unemployed in our history. He has also 
stressed the problem of automation. The 
President has underlined the need to expand 
our annual rate of growth in order to meet 
the challenges which face us at home and 
abroad, For the first time in a long while, 
the American people are being asked to face 
reality. 

President Kennedy has lost no time in 
indicating the concern and the determina- 
tion of the new Democratic administration 
to do something about the recession and un- 
employment. Your State and mine are 
amongst those which particularly suffer 
from this disease. It is highly significant 
that the President’s first Executive order, is- 
sued 1 day after he was in the White House, 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
available additional surplus food to those 
unfortunate people in the United States who 
are currently receiving surplus food pack- 
ages. And, in Massachusetts, over 2,400 peo- 
ple received food packages in February. The 
President’s order also directed that the va- 
riety and nutritional value of the food used 
in these packages be improved. 
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Mr. Kennedy has repeatedly used the 
Executive powers of the Presidency to attack 
the recession and unemployment. Here are 
just a few of the actions which he has taken: 

1. The Department of the Treasury has 
been directed to follow policies which would 
reduce long-term interest rates and thereby 
ercourage new investment in housing and 
business expansion. 

2. The FHA has been directed to reduce 
maximum permissible interest rates on 
FHA-insured loans from 5% to 5% percent. 

3. The Community Facilities Administra- 
tion has been directed to reduce interest 
rates on new loans for public facility proj- 
ects. 

4. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has been directed to hasten the initiation or 
completion of new projects in which a speed- 
up can be effected without waste. 

5. The President has directed that the 
counseling and placement services of the 
U.S. Employment Service be expanded. 

6. The President has directed that early 
payments be made on GI insurance divi- 
dends. 

7. All heads of departments and agencies 
have been directed to expedite procurement 
and construction whenever possible. 

8. Agencies of the Federal Government 
establishing new facilities or deciding on the 
use of existing facilities have been directed 
to give every reasonable preference to labor 
surplus areas. 

The President has also appointed a Cabinet 
Committee to look into the textile industry 
and a Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy has been estab- 
lished to work on questions such as auto- 
mation and price stabilization. 

The White House has given strong support 
to legislation designed to assist chronically 
distressed areas. As we in Congress well 
know, the President has made many legisla- 
tive proposals. The bill to extend unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits has already been 
passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. As of April 1, unemployed workers 
started drawing extended unemployment 
benefits and approximately 3,100,000 people 
will benefit from this legislation. 

In addition, there has been a literal bar- 
rage—which has not yet ceased—of Presi- 
dential messages dealing with health, hous- 
ing, natural resources, highway programs, 
agriculture, and education. I am personally 
proud to be a cosponsor of the administra- 
tion bills dealing with distressed areas, rais- 
ing the minimum wage, aid to education, 
and health services for the aged. 

A number of the President’s recommenda- 
tions are currently being considered by com- 
mittees of Congress and will come before the 
House and Senate in the near future. The 
experience of the past few months has al- 
ready shown that while the President respects 
the independence of Congress, he does not 
hesitate to make known his views. He has 
used and will continue to use the leadership 
of the Presidency—and all that this entails— 
to work for and support measures which he 
believes are important to the Nation. After 
8 years, it is indeed refreshing to have a 
President who makes full use of his office. 

We have seen that, although the Kennedy 
administration has only been in power for 
11 weeks, a new feeling is stirring in Wash- 
ington. All of the Kennedy program will 
not be implemented this month or in the 
months to come. All of the dilemmas and 
the challenges which face us in the field of 
foreign affairs will not be settled overnight. 
All of the problems which this administra- 
tion inherited from its predecessor will not 
be solved today, tomorrow, or next month. 
The important thing is that this adminis- 
tration had demonstrated that it is deeply 
concerned about America’s internal and ex- 
ternal problems. What is even more im- 
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portant, it is prepared to try new ideas and 
to vigorously search for solutions. 

However, to move forward, President Ken- 
nedy needs your help. These days one often 
hears the comment, “I am just one person; 
what can I do?” Here is something very 
concrete and very important which you can 
do. If you believe that the Kennedy pro- 
gram is what America needs, then it is 
vitally important that each of you make 
yourself a committee of one to make sure 
that your friends and neighbors understand 
what the President is trying to accomplish. 

To keep up the momentum for progress, 
the President must have the support of the 
people. Recent polls tell us that the Presi- 
dent is very popular personally. This is not 
enough—the President’s program must also 
be understood and supported by the public 
if we are to implement this program. 

Moreover, this is not the time to only be 
concerned with the present. It is not at all 
too early to start looking toward the con- 
gressional elections of 1962. The votes on 
the Huuse Rules Committee and the mini- 
mum wage bill have already demonstrated 
the vital necessity for giving the President 
a Congress to work with, which is attuned 
to the New Frontier. 

It seems to me that this is indeed an ap- 
propriate time to recall the closing words of 
the 1960 Democratic platform: 

Emerson once spoke of an unending con- 
test in human affairs, a contest between the 
party of hope and the party of memory. 

For 74% years, America, governed by the 
party of memory, has taken a holiday from 
history. 

As the party of hope, it is our responsi- 
bility and opportunity to call forth the great- 
ness of the American people. 

In this spirit, we hereby rededicate our- 
selves to the continuing service of the rights 
of man—everywhere in America and every- 
where else on God’s earth. 





ADMINISTRATION SUPPORT OF MI- 
GRATORY LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, momentous events have just 
occurred in the lives of our migratory 
farm families. These events, marking 
the beginning of long and desperately 
needed change and improvement in the 
lives of these “excluded” citizens, oc- 
curred last week in a public hearing 
conducted by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor. 

In all probability, our migratory farm- 
workers do not even know of these 
events, that the national conscience is 
at last awakening, that the American 
public is at last truly concerned for 
their problems. Our migratory farm- 
workers have been the excluded, the for- 
gotten, and the disenfranchised for so 
long—for almost 30 years, in fact—that 
they know of few reasons to hope for 
anything better. 

But last week, while they toiled in the 
fields under the mid-April southern sun, 
this administration, through its spokes- 
men, the Secretary of Labor, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Abraham Ribi- 
coff, gave our migratory farmworkers 
new, positive reasons to hope for im- 
proved conditions in their lives and 
work—reasons to hope for betterment 
in their own lives, but, even more im- 
portantly, to hope for better futures for 
their children. 

These were momentous events, Mr. 
President, because the positions taken 
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by Secretary Goldberg and Secretary 
Ribicoff before the Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, demonstrated for the 
first time in history that a national ad- 
ministration can dare to support legis- 
lation to improve the lot of our migra- 
tory farm families. Mr. Goldberg and 
Mr. Ribicoff have made it clear that this 
national administration cannot accept, 
and will not accept, continued com- 
placency and indifference to the prob- 
lems of our migratory farmworkers. 

Secretary of Labor Goldberg stressed 
this fact at a press conference on Friday, 
April 14, following his appearance be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Migratory La- 
bor on Wednesday. I quote Secretary 
Goldberg: 

For the first time in history, every agency 
of the national administration is working 
together to improve the labor conditions in 
agriculture. For the first time there is a 
united Federal effort to move ahead in this 
neglected field, and to improve a labor sys- 
tem that has been based for a quarter of a 
century upon underemployment, unemploy- 
ment, and proverty both at home and abroad. 

Unfortunately, this attempt has not re- 
ceived the public attention to which it is 
due. It has been shouldered out of the news 
by a host of other items. Yet public under- 
standing is essential if any light is to cast 
into the shadowy migrant world where pov- 
erty, privation, lack of opportunity, and illit- 
eracy are the stuff of everyday life. 


That the working conditions of the 
migratory farmworker are a matter of 
serious and immediate concern to the 
Nation was also emphasized by Secretary 
Goldberg. On this point, he said: 

The present administration has taken the 
position that the time for study has passed, 
and that the time for action is now, that the 
United States can no longer afford this black 
mark on its domestic economy. 


In their appearances before our sub- 
committee, both Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg and Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare Ribicoff in eloquent, 
forceful, and unequivocal terms called 
for early action to deal effectively with 
this blight on our society. 

In speaking of the urgent need for 
Federal action in the areas of education 
and health, Secretary Ribicoff told our 
subcommittee: 

Migrant agricultural families—and partic- 
cularly their children—constitute the most 
educationally deprived group in our Nation. 
Among adult members of the families, illiter- 
acy is extremely high and there is lacking 
even basic training in healthful living. The 
vast majority of these children never attain 
the bare minimum of education needed to 
take part in our society. Thus, the educa- 
tional deprivation of migrant children per- 
petuates their economic and social status. 

Concerted State action is absolutely essen- 
tial, and interstate cooperation is also re- 
quired because the whole problem is inter- 
state in character. We are firmly convinced 
that Federal assistance and encouragement 
for such efforts are required if most of these 
citizens are ever to achieve a bare minimum 
of education. 


Secretary of Labor Goldberg, speaking 
generally on the need for Federal action, 
called attention to one of the most perni- 
cious elements of our migratory farm- 
worker situation. In his testimony, he 
pointed out that this Government ex- 
tends “better protection to the foreign 
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labor we bring into this country than we 

now accord to our own domestic farm 

labor.”’ 

The statements made by Secretary 
Goldberg and Secretary Ribicoff are in 
keeping with their roles as two of our 
Nation’s most outstanding advocates of 
human rights and equality of treatment 
for all citizens. Because of the histori- 
cal significance of the testimony of Sec- 
retary Goldberg and Secretary Ribicoff 
in expressing the views of the adminis- 
tration on the problems of our migratory 
farmworker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have included in the Recorp at this 
point excerpts from the testimony sub- 
mitted by Secretary Goldberg and Sec- 
retary Ribicoff on Wednesday and 
Thursday, respectively, of last week. 

An excellent editorial entitled, “The 
Forgotten People,” published in the New 
York Times on April 17, 1961, sum- 
marizes the events of last week and 
notes that the administration’s support 
for measures “to improve conditions of 
migrant workers marks the most promis- 
ing advance so far toward that much- 
needed objective.” 

In addition to this editorial, the first 
section of the Sunday, April 16, 1961, 
New York Times contained a very in- 
formative article which discusses Secre- 
tary Goldberg’s press conference men- 
tioned above and which quotes some of 
his comments. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial and article printed in the 
Recorp following the excerpts from the 
testimony of Secretary Goldberg and 
Secretary Ribicoff. 

There being no objection, the excerpts, 
the editorial, and the article were or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Excerpts FrRoM THE TESTIMONY or SECRETARY 
GOLDBERG GIVEN BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
on MicraTory LABOR ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 
12, 1961 
I want to emphasize in opening my testi- 

mony that I am not testifying merely as the 
Secretary of Labor here today, and I am not 
presenting a viewpoint which is only the 
viewpoint of the Department of Labor. I am 
presenting to you the viewpoint of the Presi- 
dent and the administration, encompassing 
all of the departments of our Government 
with respect to this very important legis- 
lation. 

Perhaps this is unique in the consideration 
of this type of legislation before the Con- 
gress. But I think it is long overdue that 
the administration present an administra- 
tion viewpoint on the serious subjects which 
are a matter of concern to you, to the Con- 
gress, and to the country at large. 

The administration regards the matters 
which are the subject of this legislation to 
be of serious concern to the Nation, and of 
high priority in the legislative matters which 
are subject to congressional considera- 
tion. * * * 

We deem this, as I have indicated, a great 
problem, and I know no better way to ex- 
press the dimensions of that problem than 
to repeat what this committee, this sub- 
committee, said in introducing a report en- 
titled “The Migrant Farmworker in Amer- 
ica,” which was prepared at the direction of 
this subcommittee, and printed last year. 

In. the introduction there is a vivid and 
accurate description of the situation of the 
migrant worker. I read now from the mn- 
troduction: 

“The migrant and his family are lonely 
wanderers on the face of our land. They are 
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living testimonials to the poverty and ne- 
glect. that is possible even in our wealthy 
and dynamic. democracy that prides itself 
on its protection and concern for the indi- 
vidual. Behind the screen of statistics show- 
ing migrant labor toiling often for as little 
as 50 cents an hour and working only 131 
days a year, we see families crowded into 
shelters that are more like coops for animals, 
with children undernourished and in poor 
health, 2 or 3 years behind in school, with 
little chance to develop their talents and be- 
come useful, fully useful to themselves or 
their country. This is the ugliest kind of 
human waste. The plight of the migrant 
and his family is a charge on the conscience 
of all of us.” 

The statement made by the subcommittee 
is an accurate statement of the situation, 
and it is one that has existed for a long time. 

* 


Let us analyze what protections now exist 
in law for migratory workers. The only Fed- 
eral protection is the legislation enacted in 
1956 giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to issue motor carrier 
safety regulations governing the interstate 
transportation of migratory farmworkers in 
privately owned trucks and buses. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
safety regulations which already have proved 
to be of value in connection with protecting 
the safety of migratory workers being trans- 
ported in interstate commerce in connection 
with the work which they are called upon 
to do. 

There is a significant aspect of this legisla- 
tion which we ought to mention. Any doubts 
in anybody’s mind about the Federal char- 
acter and the constitutional basis for en- 
acting legislation in the area of migratory 
workers are laid to rest by the substantial 
basis for the enactment of the law already 
on the statute books with respect to motor 
carrier safety regulations. 

This law is based upon the interstate char- 
acter of the migratory labor situation. We 
have no more solid basis for Federal regula- 
tion than our constitutional right and our 
constitutional duty to protect the interstate 
commerce of our Nation. 

The very word “migratory” indicates the 
Federal character of the problem we are 
dealing with, the national character of the 
problem. When we say “migratory” in the 
United States, we do not mean migratory 
within a State. 

We mean migratory between our States. 
The character of migrant labor is that it is 
used as the Department. of Labor statistics 
amply demonstrate, and as this committee 
has pointed out in its prior study—migratory 
labor is used in commerce and in the various 
States. 


Approximately half of the States that use 
migratory labor now have regulations or laws 
that deal with labor camps, or camps for 
agriculture and migratory labor. This is a 
welcome development, but I would be less 
than candid if I did not report to you that 
our studies indicate that only a handful of 
these laws are really adequate in that much 
more has to be done in this area. 

Many of these laws are very limited in 
scope, and in many. States, while they have 
enacted some laws, they have provided no 
funds or very inadequate funds to imple- 
ment the regulation. But even where camps 
are. dealt with, or even where States have 
created migratory labor committees, which 
several. or many States have done—24 
States—even where this has been done, the 
studies that we have made of the migratory 
labor problem indicate that in several signifi- 
cant areas including the areas we are going 
to deal with today, there is no legislation, or 
where there is legislation the States them- 
selves, by and large, acknowledge that their 
legislation, because of the interstate char- 
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acter of migrant labor, cannot cope with the 
problem. 

For example, a few States, I think maybe 
eight or nine, have adopted laws dealing 
with regulation of crew leaders or contrac- 
tors, one of the subjects we are going to 
consider today. It is the opinion of at least 
six of those States, addressed to us, the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the De- 
partment of Labor, that their regulations 
are not adequate because if they attempt to 
license crew leaders, crew leaders can evade 
their regulations by not meeting their licens- 
ing requirements by going to other States 
with their crews that do not have licensing 
requirements. 

* * * * * 


Even with respect. to employment of chil- 
dren during school hours in agriculture in 
violation of existing law, investigators of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division in a report just handed to me to- 
day found 4,470 children, and this is not a 
total census investigation, but a sample in- 
vestigation—we have not had the funds to 
do a comprehensive investigation—4,470 
children under the age of 16 years employed 
in agriculture during school hours in the 
year ending June 1960. 

Of these children found working on farms 
contrary to our existing child labor provi- 
sions, 21 percent were under 9 years, in- 
cluding some as young as 6 and 7 years 
of age; 52 percent were 10 to 13 years 
of age; and the balance were 14 or 15 years 
of age. Violations were uncovered in 33 
States, and in Puerto Rico. 

This indicates we are having a serious 
problem even with respect to the employ- 
ment of children now presumably protected 
by the law. But imagine if we had con- 
ducted an investigation of what happened 
with respect to the employment of children 
in the presently exempt provision of the 
law, which is now to be covered by your 
bill. 

There is no possible justification on the 
basis of anybody’s opinion about the proper 
protection of children, the working children 
9 years of age on the Nation’s farms for 
many, Many hours a week. Yet I must re- 
port to you that the coverage that we have 
had, this is illegal work, clearly proves that 
there are many, many children of very ten- 
der age being employed in very difficult oc- 
cupations. 

> 2 * * - 

The common pattern of employment of 
migratory labor is for a crewleader or 4 
contractor to organize the group, to trans- 
port them, to pay them, and to provide, 
presumably, for their housing, for their 
health, or presumably to see to it that it is 
provided, and education. 

The data we have and the data this com- 
mittee has assembled indicates that while 
there are contractors who try conscientiously 
to do a god job, there are also contractors 
who cheat, who defraud their workers, who 
defraud employers, and who should be sub- 
ject to regulation as they carry people into 
interstate commerce to perform this type 
of agricultural activity. 

There are many types of fraud which are 
practiced by people in this area, and fraud 
which occurs because the migrant laborer 
who is very often uneducated, who very of- 
ten has language problems, since he comes 
from our Mexican citizens, Texas-Mexican 
citizens, some of them, from our Indians, 
some of our Negro citizens who have not had 
the advantage of education because of their 
economic situation, who are not in a posi- 
tion to protect themselves. Deductions are 
made from their wages which are unauthor- 
ized and unwarranted. 

There is a lack, in many instances in this 
area, of proper financial supervision. We 
supervise today the financial practices of 
labor unions. Congress: has enacted such & 
law in the Landrum-Griffin Act and in the 
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Welfare Fund Disclosure Act. We supervise 
the activities of businessmen in the SEC, 
and presumably both groups are in much 
petter position to know their rights and 
know their responsibilities. 

We have adequate precedent in all laws 
for enacting overdue legislation in this area. 
This legislation would not hinder any 
legitimate contractor. This legislation, in 
fact, would assist the legitimate, honest 
operator in the field. 


* * * * . 


I urge and the administration urges 
prompt consideration by the Congress of 
the legislation that I have discussed today. 
They are only a beginning of the legisla- 
tive program that is essential for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of these citizens of 
our country. 

The sooner these measures are put on the 
statute books, the sooner we can begin the 
difficult task of bringing relief and a better 
life to these underprivileged citizens. 


* * * + * 


Mr. Chairman, may I say on behalf of the 
administration, that we would like to com- 
mend the chairman for his work in this 
field. He has pioneered for the Congress 
and for the people this concern over this 
subject and we are glad to adopt your pro- 
gram as the administration program. 





EXxceRPTS FROM THE TESTIMONY Or SECRETARY 
RisBicoFF GIVEN BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MIGRATORY LABOR ON THURSDAY, APRIL 
13, 1961 
These bills are addressed to relieving a 

deplorable situation. Domestic agricultural 
migrants and their families number nearly 
1 million persons—a population as large as 
that of any one of 15 States—who live and 
work for varying periods of time each year 
in about 1,000 counties, largely concentrated 
in $1 States. The estimate is that there are 
from 350,000 to 500,000 children who belong 
to these families. Migrant agricultural 
workers and their families are without many 
of the necessities that characterize our way 
of life, and their condition is a matter of 
nationwide concern. 

Educational bills, S. 1124 and S. 1125. 
These two educational bills contain four 
separate appropriations authorizations for 
Federal grants to the States to help finance 
closely related programs. S. 1124 author- 
izes the appropriation of such amounts as 
may be necessary to pay, during the first 
2 years, 75 percent of the average daily 
expenditures per public school child in a 
State for each day’s attendance in public 
schools of a child of a migrant agricultural 
worker. During the final 3 years of the pro- 
gram, 50 percent of such cost would be paid. 
The State education agency would act as a 
channel for Federal funds going to the local 
educational agencies. 

S. 1124 also would authorize the appro- 
priation of $250,000 for each of the 5 years 
to be allotted among the States for the pur- 
pose of surveying the needs and developing 
programs of education for these children and 
to coordinate such programs with those of 
other States. Finally, the bill authorizes the 
appropriation of $300,000 during each of the 
5 years for grants to the States to finance 
the costs of summer schools for migrant 
children. 

S. 1125 would authorize the appropriation 
of $250,000 for each of 5 years for grants 
to the States for programs of basic education 
and training in healthful living for adult 
agricultural migrants and their spouses. 

. * a + * 

We recognize both the national interest 
involved in improving education for migrant 
children and the necessity for Federal action 
to encourage and assist States. 

Health bill S. 1130. Efforts have been 
made by some communities to adapt their 
local health services to the facts of migrant 
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families’ living and working conditions. 
The efforts are sporadic and scattered, un- 
related to each other, and lack effectiveness 
in meeting family need. 

The usual approach to the problem is on 
an emergency basis. A child’s death from 
insecticide poisoning attracted newspaper 
reporters to a migrant labor camp within an 
hour’s drive of Chicago last summer. The 
child was almost forgotten as reporters dis- 
covered the depressed conditions of migrant 
families. Housing hardly fit for human be- 
ings served as their temporary homes. 

Within a short drive of any one of a num- 
ber of cities, closely similar conditions 
could be found during each crop season. 
The families live at our back doorstep, un- 
noticed and forgotten. 

To discuss the health situation further 
would be only to repeat what you have 
learned in your last 18 months of committee 
hearings in different parts of the country. 
Migrant workers and their families are more 
vulnerable than the general population to 
illness and accidents as a result of their 
substandard living and working conditions, 
their own ignorance and poverty, and com- 
minity neglect. Meeting their health needs 
is an almost impossible task for many of 
their work communities. Some have meager 
health resources even for permarent resi- 
dents. Many require far greater expansion 
and adaptation of service to the migrants’ 
special situation than is now realistically 
possible if they are to serve the health needs 
of migrant workers and their families 
effectively. 

Part of the underlying difficulty, of course, 
lies in the fact that the people are on the 
move. No single community or State feels 
that the problem is theirs alone. Your com- 
mittee wisely has acted on the assumption 
that the problem should be shared by gov- 
ernment at all levels and that employers, 
community groups, and migrants themselves 
also have a role. 

s * od * + 

Under existing circumstances, migrants 
themselves are expected to adjust to the local 
pattern by which health services are pro- 
vided as they move from place to place. A 
public health nurse reported last summer on 
the confusion that results. Several women 
had made their plans for saving funds for 
maternity care prior to leaving their homes 
in the South where local clinics provided 
free prenatal services. In their northern 
work area, no such clinics existed. Some 
went without care. Projects to assure con- 
tinuity of care would be very important. 

We believe the need for action in the edu- 
cational and health areas is urgent. We 
strongly advocate passage of legislation as a 
positive attack on the problem. 

* * - = = 

I personally believe that you and your 
committee are entitled to a debt of gratitude 
from the entire Nation for your outstanding 
work calling upon the conscience of America 
toward this important problem. I think 
that what you and your committee have 
done has helped really for the first time to 
alert the Nation and all our people. You 
may be assured that you have the whole- 
hearted support of this administration and 
my Department. 


_-_ 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 17, 1961] 
THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 

Support by the Kennedy administration 
for a series of bills before the Senate to 
improve conditions of migrant workers 
marks the most promising advance so far 
toward that much-needed objective. This 
commitment was made last week by Labor 
Secretary Goldberg at a hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Migrant Labor. It covers 
five measures introduced by Senator Harrt- 
SON A. WILLIAMS, JR., cosponsored by four 
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other Democratic Senators and Republican 
Senator Javits. 

They are part of a series of 11 meas- 
ures which Mr. Wiu.iams has introduced 
composing a broad program of relief and 
protection for the migrants. It has been 
formulated after 18 months of study and 
hearings by the subcommittee, of which 
Mr. Wi.Lui1aMs is chairman, made in the 
States where most migrants are employed. 

The sweep of the program is indicated by 
the subjects of the bill. Those under im- 
mediate consideration, and endorsed by Mr. 
Goldberg, would license crew leaders and 
labor contractors, prohibit migrants’ chil- 
dren from working during school hours, pro- 
vide Federal grants for adult workers and 
their children and establish a National 
Citizens Council on Migratory Labor 
Other bills introduced by Senator WILLIAMS 
cover minimum wages, housing aids for 
farmers, stabilization of the farm work force, 
labor relations, and health and welfare 
services. 

Senator WILLIAMS has mounted a well- 
prepared and comprehensive attack on the 
problems of migratory workers. As Secre- 
tary Goldberg said at the hearing, migrants 
are excluded from “nearly all the Federal 
and State laws which protect other workers.” 
They are the forgotten people among us. 





[From the New York Times, Apr. 16, 1961] 
UniTep States To EASE PLIGHT OF MIGRANT 
LABOR—GOLDBERG PLEDGES A UNITED FED- 
ERAL EFrrortT TO BETTER FARM WORKING 

CONDITIONS 

WasHINGTON, April 15—Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, Secretary of Labor, pledged today a 
united Federal effort to improve working 
conditions for the Nation’s 400,000 migrant 
farmworkers. 

The administration policy, Mr. Goldberg 
told reporters, was undertaken with the full 
support of Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, urged 
strong Federal programs to help migrant 
labor while Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, opposed them. 

Mr. Goldberg today emphasized admin- 
istration support for bills dealing with 
health, education, and child labor introduced 
by Senator HaRRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., New 
Jersey Democrat, and head of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 

“The truth is,” Mr. Goldberg said, “that 
the farm labor system is based on underem- 
ployment, unemployment, and poverty both 
at home and abroad. Even more shocking, 
public policy is directed toward the perpetua- 
tion of this system.” 

DEPRESSED GROUP 

Mr. Goldberg said he might tour some farm 
areas to focus public attention on the most 
depressed group on the American labor 
force. 

Public understanding is essential, he said, 
if any light is to be cast into the shadowy 
migrant world where poverty, privation, lack 
of opportunity, and illiteracy are the stuff of 
everyday life. 

Every year, Mr. Goldberg said, 400,000 
American farmworkers are forced to migrate 
with their families in order to avoid either 
unemployment or low wages at home. Their 
average yearly income is under $1,000. 

He continued: 

“Because they are constantly on the move, 
their children are denied the opportunity to 
receive a decent education, and restrictive 
residence requirements deny them public 
health and welfare services.” 

Mr. Goldberg said that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s view was that “the time for 
study has passed; the time for action is now.” 

The administration, Mr. Goldberg said, 
is opposed to any extension of the Mexican 
farm labor import program, unless “it is 
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amended to protect American workers from 
unfair foreign competition.” Such amend- 
ments have been introduced by Representa- 
tive Merwin Coap, Iowa Democrat, in the 
House. 

The amendment would require a domestic 
grower to hire foreigners for only part of his 
labor force and also that he first offer do- 
mestic workers a minimum wage equal to 
the State average for farm labor. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, and a dozen organiza- 
tions of growers and canners oppose any 
limits on the current program. 

Last year, 315,000 Mexican “braceros” 
worked on harvests in the United States, 
mostly in the west and southwest. The 
farm organizations contend that domestic 
“stoop labor” is not available and that con- 
sequently the small farmer would be ruined 
by limitation of the program. 

Last week, testifying before the Williams 
subcommittee, Mr. Goldberg pledged admin- 
istration support to bills that would restrict 
employment of children in farmwork, reg- 
ulate migrant crew leaders, and provide spe- 
cial education and training for migrant 
workers and their families. 

The Secretary stressed that he considered 
these measures as first steps. The admin- 
istration, however, is not now pushing for a 
minimum wage for migrant workers, which 
was proposed by Mr, Mitchell. 





FOREIGN COMPETITION—ADDRESS 
BY HENRY FORD II 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a speech 
delivered before the Southern Research 
Institute at Birmingham, Ala., by Henry 
Ford If. It is entitled simply “Foreign 
Competition.” But within the scope of 
this subject, the speech deals with the 
basic structure of United States foreign 
economic policy and its relation to the 
domestic economic scene. 

In the end, the success of our leader- 
ship of the free world and the health 
and vigor of our domestic economy de- 
pend on the ability of the United States 
to compete in world markets and to 
compete for investment opportunities, 
especially in the developing areas where 
we must establish a basic demand for 
industrial and agricultural goods. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Ford’s impressive state- 
ment of the problems and opportunities 
we face, provides the perspective within 
which the Members of Congress can give 
consideration to legislation for trade 
adjustment assistance, export promo- 
tion, productivity councils, and to other 
measures designed to further this Na- 
tion’s economic growth. 

The course we must take is clear. We 
must expand our foreign trade—not con- 
tract it. This means that first, we must 
increase our productivity through tax 
incentives, labor-management coopera- 
tion at the local, industrywide and na- 
tional levels, and programs which will 
assist workers, businesses, and com- 
munities adversely affected by imports. 
Second, we must stimulate private 
U.S. investment in the less developed 
areas, in the full realization of the 
fact that during the past decade the 
U.S. balance of payments benefited by 
the return of $8 billion more in profits 
from oversea investments than was 
newly invested by the United States. 
Furthermore, investment is the princi- 
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pal means of establishing a market in 
the newly emerging nations. Third, we 
must augment and expand the export 
services provided by the Government 
and make the U.S. businessman aware 
of the opportunities residing in the 
growing expert markets. And fourth, 
we must enlist private industry in a co- 
operative effort with Government in 
technical assistance and other foreign 
economic policy programs so that we 
may use to the fullest our vast reservoir 
of economic strength. There are several 
bills, introduced during this session of 
the Congress, designed to carry out some 
of these needed efforts. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of Mr. Ford’s address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ForREIGN COMPETITION 


(Remarks delivered by Henry Ford IT, chair- 
man of the board and president of Ford 
Motor Co., before the Southern Research 
Institute at Birmingham, Ala., April 5, 
1961) 

I am very happy to be once again in Ala- 
bama. Yours is a State in which Ford Motor 
Co. has an important and growing stake. 
We have increased our investment here be- 
cause we see a wonderful future for the 
Deep South. We believe that nowhere in 
America today is the spirit of competition 
and enterprise more on the move, 

There never was a time wien the two 
words, competition and enterprise, had more 
meaning than today. Today we find that an 
aggressive spirit of enterprise is sweeping 
the free world and competition of all sorts 
is mounting. Not only do we face the tra- 
ditional inner competition of the American 
economy, not only is there the ever stiffer 
friendly competition of free world nations, 
but we now face also a kind of all-out hostile 
economic competition of global propor- 
tions—the economic challenge of world 
communism. 

All three forms of competition—in their 
practical effect—are similar and related. I 
would like to talk to you today about this 
new, three-way economic competition as a 
businessman, speaking from the perspective 
of a company that has experienced just about 
every conceivable competitive situation in 
almost every imaginable kind of market. 

A look at our balance sheet will show that 
Ford Motor Co. is an American company 
with by far its greatest stake in the Ameri- 
can market. It also will show how the roots 
we have sunk in foreign soil have begun to 
bear substantial fruit. What the balance 
sheet cannot show but can only suggest is 
the fact of an increasingly vital international 
business relationship that is contributing, 
I believe, not only to our stockholders, but 
also to our country, to the economies of for- 
eign countries, and to important major free 
world goals. 

I do not mean to imply that Ford Motor 
Co. alone can have a really measurable im- 
pact on world economies but only to empha- 
size that all the actions of any component 
of industry, of labor, and of agriculture that 
bear on the challenge of world competition 
are vital to our future. 

To call the 1960’s the decade of decision 
for America may sound melodramatic and 
trite; but it is certainly true. We have sim- 
ply run out of adequate ways to describe 
this fantastic time we live in. 

Though each age sees itself as the turn- 
ing point of history—at least in the 
of politicians—the eredentials of the 1960's 
for this uncomfortable but challenging dis- 
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tinction are outstanding. In these years it 
may be irrevocably decided how and where 
the atomic race will end. 

At the very least, the economic and politi- 
cal fate of continents and the conditions of 
life of billions of people may be unalterably 
set during these few years—the 1960’s. There 
are those, indeed, who say that in the non- 
military competition with communism the 
turning point has passed and the play has 
already been called against us. They argue 
that the present world competition is of a 
kind which democratic governments and 
private economies are not suited to wage. 
They say it is not realistic to hope that we 
will make the hard and painful effort neces- 
sary to overcome that disadvantage. 

Such thinking overlooks Our truly great 
assets and tends to paralyze our will to do 
the things we can and must do so that free- 
dom will survive. 

The first thing to do, it seems to me, is to 
try to see clearly the logic of the present 
challenge and the course of action indicated, 

For this as for every other crucial moment, 
there is an iron logic of right and wrong, 
sound or unsound action. No matter how 
complicated the circumstances, how seem- 
ingly at odds the interests involved, this 
logic is usually clear enough. Often the 
trouble is not that we don’t know what is 
good for us, but that we don’t like it. We 
don’t like it because it interferes with our 
comfort, our desires, our passions or our pre- 
conceptions. That, of course, is why so much 
of history is a record of folly and disaster. 

Today, one thing should be clear to every- 
body: We are at economic war with world 
communism. There is no possible way to 
disengage our domestic economy from that 
war. Everything we do or don’t do at home 
and abroad affects it. 

In this economic war, it appears that we 
have turned a major corner in the last 
few years. 

During the 1950’s, we fought and won 
the struggle of economic recovery for the 
industrialized nations of the West. To the 
very great credit of the American people, 
our friends, allies, and indeed our enemies 
of World War II are back on their feet and, 
on the whole, booming. 

The challenge of the 1960’s is entirely dif- 
ferent, a good deal more complicated and 
tougher to solve. That challenge is to mo- 
bilize the united resources of the free 
world—especially the North Atlantic com- 
munity of nations and Japan—in a vast co- 
operative effort to strengthen the economies 
of emergent nations in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America and guide them in the paths 
of freedom. 

In practical terms, this means working 
with others to assure a strong and growing 
flow of trade, of capital, of technology 
throughout the free world. It means also 
concerted international economic develop- 
ment activities in Asia and Africa. 

We cannot begin to do this job alone. 
Without the full cooperation of the ad- 
vanced nations of the West, the whole game 
could easily be lost in underdeveloped areas 
in the next 20 years. 

The United States cannot mobilize such 
cooperation by command. It can neither 
pay the piper nor call the tune as it has 
often done in recent years. It must lead 
and persuade. And that in turn means 
that our Government’s economic actions and 
policies. will directly strengthen or weaken 
the political cooperation on which so much 
depends. 

In this economic war with world com- 
munism, the first. principle of survival is 
that we and other nations must accept the 
fact and implications of our total involve- 
ment, our total engagement, our total com- 
mitment in and to the free world and its 
common objectives. 
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In entering this new phase of economic 
competition with the Soviet bloc, we face 
new problems—many of which are the logi- 
eal consequence of our own successful eco- 
nomic policies. 

Foreign industries, many of them rebuilt 
with the aid of Marshall plan dollars and 
with the help of American business know- 
how, have achieved standards of efficiency 
and economies of scale that, combined with 
lower wage scales, enable them now to chal- 
lenge American industry in both our foreign 
and home markets. If the relative cost 
trends of the 1950’s persist, such competi- 
tion will continue to increase. That is not 
to say that American industry cannot com- 
pete. On the whole it can. It is to say that 
our foreign competitors are now able to give 
us a real run for the money, and the present 
cost trend is in their favor. That fact has 
been dramatically apparent to the automo- 
bile industry in recent years. 

In terms both of world and U.S. domestic 
interests, there is a right way and a wrong 
way to go about meeting such competition. 

In a broader sense, however, there is only 
one workable way for us to meet the chal- 
lenge of friendly competition. That is to be 
more competitive. We must trade more, not 
less; exchange more, not less, of goods, cap- 
ital and technology. Only through friendly, 
free and open competition can we build at 
home and in the non-Communist world the 
strength, the cohesion and the unity to meet 
the hostile competition of world commu- 
nism. 

Fortunately, what is good, right and 
healthy for us at home is also good, right 
and healthy for us in our international re- 
lations and goals. There is not one set of 
economic laws for home consumption and 
another that takes over at the water’s edge. 
The need at once to cooperate with and 
freely compete with friendly countries will 
make us take the kind of economic action 
that, in any case, would be best for us. 

In other words, our foreign and domestic 
economic goals and the means to achieve 
them are fully compatible. 

We are now in an embarrassing dilemma 
in our international balance of payments. 
Meeting that problem is partly a matter 
of Government policy; but it is equally a 
matter of increasing our export surplus. 
In order to do that, we must be more efficient 
and more competitive. If we do become 
more competitive, we not only help to solve 
our payments problem; we simultaneously 
reduce our unemployment, raise our living 
standards and move toward the economic 
breakthrough that we would all like to see. 

In 1960 we exported $4,700 million more 
of merchandise than we imported. Of the 
goods we imported, a large part consisted 
of bulk raw materials and commodities not 
produced in the United States—coffee, tea, 
spices, natural rubber, and various scarce 
metals, for example. Thus our foreign trade 
creates added work opportunities for tens 
of thousands of Americans. Indeed, there 
are more Americans employed in producing 
goods for export than in any single industry 
in the United States—my own industry in- 
cluded. 

Despite this export surplus, we had a bal- 
ance of payments deficit in 1960 because 
the surplus was not sufficient to compensate 
for all our foreign military and economic 
aid outlays, plus a substantial flow of short- 
term funds seeking higher interest rates 
abroad. 

If we tried to cut down the competition 
that comes in, we would inevitably lose our 
export markets as others retaliated. Amer- 
ican industry, labor, and agriculture would 
have far more to lose than they might hope 
to gain by briefly stifling competition. We 
would lose the all-important discipline that 
foreign competition imposes on our domes- 
tic costs and prices—and which is first- 
rate and anti-inflationary medicine. 
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My own industry has largely held the 
price line on automobiles for the past 2 years 
despite rising costs of labor, materials, 
and purchased parts. Foreign competition 
without question supplied a strong stimu- 
lus to change our products and improve our 
manufacturing efficiency in ways that en- 
abled us to hold the line. That has been 
true also of many other commodities. 

Some producers may find their desire for 
protected markets in conflict with the Na- 
tion’s need to expand trade and cooperation. 
Fortunately, for most producers there is no 
such clear-cut dilemma. Forced to com- 
pete, they find ways to compete suc- 
cessfully. 

Let me add this thought: In the world’s 
history there is much more precedent for 
protectionism than for free competition. 
All countries have industries they tradi- 
tionally protect. And there is real justice in 
the idea that, since a liberal trade policy is 
essential for our Nation as a whole, special 
hardships that might be created by such a 
policy ought not to be borne by a limited 
group in the society. I believe we can and 
should seek constructive means to ease the 
problems of producers who are put at an un- 
fair disadvantage with low-labor-cost for- 
eign producers as a result of our trade 
policy. 

It should be clear, however, that the best 
answer to our international payments prob- 
lem is to export more. Since others must 
sell more to us if they are to buy more from 
us, that necessarily entails increased two- 
way trade. We can, if we will, increase our 
export surplus by seeking foreign markets 
more aggressively, by concentrating on dis- 
covering and producing the things that we 
can produce cheaper and better than oth- 
ers, by seeking more favorable foreign tar- 
iff treatment for our products. 

Above all, however, increasing our export 
surplus requires that American industry 
must become more efficient, more competitive 
in its costs, more productive. 

And I believe, sooner or later, we’re going 
to have to accept the fact that there is no 
easy, royal road to higher productivity. 

At least until recently, American indus- 
trial efficiency was the envy of the world. 
To achieve a further breakthrough, there- 
fore, will not be easy, though it is entirely 
possible. 

It means breaking down a series of bar- 
riers to progress, most of them being bar- 
riers of psychology or tradition. 

It means being more self-disciplined than 
our foreign competitors. 

It means greater determination by both 
management and labor to attack production 
costs, eliminate featherbedding and other 
work-spreading devices that now impede our 
efficiency and our ability to compete. 

It means finding ways to do work faster, 
easier, more cheaply. 

It means cutting fat and waste out of 
our management structures, programs and 
practices. 

It means labor unions not seeking wage 
or benefit levels that are inflationary and 
impair our Nation’s ability to compete. 
This—and not flooding the market with 
artificially inflated wages—is the way to get 
more real purchasing power. 

It means keen and timely management 
sensitivity to and responsiveness to market 
forces in its pricing actions. 

It means Government pursuing sound fis- 
cal and tax policies that encourage invest- 
ment in new and improved plant and fa- 
cilities at a faster rate than in the past. 

It means intensified research and man- 
agement effort to develop and bring to mar- 
ket significantly new, different and desirable 
products. American industry is not doing 
this fast and hard enough to stimulate the 
kind of increased consumption we seek. 
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These are all necessary and desirable pre- 
requisites to a new economic breakthrough. 
They are also the best medicine I can think 
of for the stubborn problem of unemploy- 
ment that worries us all today. 

Yet, even without any heroic improvement 
in our national economic performance, we 
should be able to bring about a consider- 
able increase in our export surplus and thus 
solve our payments problem. 

The truth is that the United States is 
still viewing the export market from the 
perspective of the Marshall plan years. It 
is time for a new look at our US. trade 
policies. We are no longer dealing with 
competitors unable to take care of them- 
selves, but with foreign manufacturers 
whose products, efficiency, volumes and 
prices compare favorably with our own. 
We are dealing with countries whose curren- 
cies are strong. 

Such countries can now afford the luxury 
of American-type consumer goods—the 
household appliances, television sets, even 
automobiles—as well as agricultural and 
other products that are now almost com- 
pletely excluded. We never will know wheth- 
er we have what it takes to sell those mar- 
kets so long as many insurmountable trade 
barriers prevent our even trying. 

If American industry and labor are going 
to fight their competitive battle in the mar- 
ketplace, and not in the halls of the Tariff 
Commission—it seems only reasonable to ask 
that our own Government seek a more fair 
reciprocity of tariff treatment for US. in- 
dustrial and farm products. 

I might add that even in all existing cir- 
cumstances it should be possible for indus- 
try to make some better than token con- 
tribution to our balance of payments deficit 
by a really vigorous effort to step up exports. 

Because export business is good business, 
and because it is particularly important now 
to the United States, I think it would be a 
good idea if every company sat down and 
seriously investigated possible ways of in- 
creasing its export sales. Many would find 
some marginal sales that had escaped them. 
If everybody were to make only a fractional 
improvement, it could have a material effect 
on the payments balance. 

But the payments problem is not exclu- 
sively an export problem; it is as much or 
more an investment problem. In many 
markets the United States cannot materially 
increase its exports and must share—if at 
all—via the investment route. 

Though I believe Europe should sharply 
reduce its trade barriers to automobiles, for 
purely economic reasons I see no basis for a 
large increase soon in U.S. automobile ex- 
ports to Europe. Looking at the total world 
market outside the United States, we have 
figured that U.S. automobiles can compete 
freely in only a small, 10-percent segment 
that still admits competition from any 
source. 

If we want to participate in Europe’s rich 
automotive market, we must do so largely 
from the inside—through investment. 

And whether we like it or not, the rest of 
the world is on a do-it-yourself binge. Africa, 
Asia, Latin America are going all out into 
the industrial age. They not only want auto- 
mobiles, air conditioners and TV, they want 
to build their own. It does no good t tell 
them this is all very unsound, that they 
ought not to try to do so much so fast, that 
they should relax and buy from us a lot 
cheaper than they can make it. They just 
won’t go along; they are deeply committed 
to fast industrialization. 

If we want to share in those markets, rich 
and vast as they will someday surely be, if 
we want to try to have some influence on 
how they grow and where they are headed, 
we are going to have to do so mainly from 
the inside—from their inside. We are go- 
ing to have to go in with our capital and 
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tools and know-how and help them get the 
things they want. 

It is disturbing today to find in our coun- 
try a tendency to see only danger where we 
should see great opportunity, to flee a kind 
of competition we should be seeking—and 
seeking eagerly. 

Investment competition throughout the 
world is fierce. And there is one thing we 
can be sure of: If we, by tax changes 
or other means, discourage U.S. enterprises 
from seeking profitable opportunities 
abroad, German, French, English, and per- 
haps even Soviet funds will rush to fill the 
vacuum. Foreigners today must think it 
just doesn’t make sense for Americans to 
discourage such U.S. investments abroad. 
To most countries, foreign investment has 
always been a vital source of economic 
benefit and foreign exchange. 

In every recent year, returns from direct 
U.S. capital invested abroad have exceeded 
the outflow of new investment funds. 

I might mention in passing that in the 
past 10 years, despite substantial recent 
acquisitions in Canada and England, Ford 
Motor Co. has contributed in excess of $1,600 
million to the U.S. balance of payments. We 
hope and trust that our expanded foreign 
operations will increasingly benefit the U.S. 
balance of payments as well as the econo- 
mies of the host countries. 

This kind of productive foreign invest- 
ment is most valuable to the United States 
in many ways. It brings in money. It 
promotes exports. It strengthens the do- 
mestic industry and enables it to compete 
better at home and abroad. Usually, it adds 
to the production of goods in the United 
States. 

For example, according to a Commerce 
Department study covering the year 1957— 
the last year for which such details are 
available—American-owned automobile com- 
panies in Europe imported from the United 
States material, equipment, and spare parts 
to the amount of $440 million. The same 
concerns exported to the United States man- 
ufactures totaling only $195 million. More- 
over, part or most of the dividends from 
earnings on such exports would return to 
the United States, thus helping meet our 
payments problem. 

Further, as American investment in West- 
ern Europe has increased recently, exports 
‘to Western Europe have also greatly in- 
creased—by almost 50 percent last year. 
More foreign investment has meant ex- 
panded trade that is beneficial to the United 
States. 

One aspect of the intensified competition 
that worries people is foreign sourcing—the 
purchase abroad of materials, goods, and 
components. It is disturbing to see vigilante 
warfare being conducted against such im- 
ports; for willful inefficiency is never the 
way to prosperity and security. 

It is basic in the friendly world economic 
relationships we seek that manufacturers in 
all countries must, if they are to compete, 
find the most economic sources within the 
trading area for parts, tools, raw materials, 
and the like. 

In our own case, as we look at the com- 
petition in world markets, in swift-growing 
Europe today, and tomorrow’s burgeoning 
markets in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
we see increasing opportunity to expand the 
employment, production, and profits of all 
our components by viewing all operations 
of Ford Motor Co. in worldwide perspec- 
tive. 

We are convinced, for example, that if all 
our facilities shop the world for the best 
values, we can materially increase the com- 
petitive efficiency of each company compo- 
nent. 

Price is not the only factor in shopping 
the foreign market. Such attributes of the 
supplier as reliability, technical competence 
in problem solving, and ability to respond 
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to fluctuations in demand also determine the 
value of the product or service he is selling. 

From year to year the automobile indus- 
try has had a substantial export surplus. 
In 1960 it was half a billion dollars. And 
I believe that expanded international sourc- 
ing will increase the U.S. automotive export 
surplus, if we merchandise parts and vehicles 
aggressively. It can mean added sales, added 
jobs and added profits for the American 
automotive industry and its suppliers, if we 
keep our costs competitive. 

At present, for example, we have people 
in Japan and Europe trying to sell Ford-made 
automotivé components that we in America 
can still manufacture more cheaply than 
they. Though the general competitive tide 
has been unfavorable, American industry is 
still far from licked. 

If what industry sells abroad is helpful to 
the American economy, what it buys may 
be equally helpful. In many instances, a 
low cost imported part or component may 
make it economically feasible to produce or 
assemble in the United States a complete 
product that otherwise would be produced 
abroad, or not at all. Clearly such imported 
parts create jobs. They create added pro- 
duction and added work for Americans. To 
try to exclude them would be a serious and 
unhappy mistake. 

I want to stress that when industries or 
companies invest abroad, they do not do so 
in the expectation of clobbering their own 
export markets or putting themselves out of 
business at home. Our industry invests in 
the automobile business abroad, as well as 
at home, because there are markets with 
tremendous growth potential abroad—mar- 
kets that we cannot hope to share in any 
other way. By entering those markets we 
can help make American industry more com- 
petitive at home and abroad, and therefore 
more prosperous and a better source of jobs 
and incomes for Americans. 

In discussing the importance of private 
foreign investment to the American economy 
and our country’s foreign goals, I have not 
yet discussed what is perhaps most im- 
portant of all—how private investment may 
be a vital working arm of our economic 
policies abroad. 

A company like ours, with factories and 
outlets all over the world, is a vast inter- 
national clearinghouse for new ideas, tech- 
niques and technologies in manufacturing, 
finance, engineering, marketing and distribu- 
tion. It draws on the aggregate skills and 
experience of many countries and cultures, 
combines and enriches them all. It pro- 
motes economic cooperation across national 
boundaries and encourages the most efficient 
utilization of the resources of its total orbit. 

Increasingly, such enterprises must pro- 
mote the business climate and conditions in 
Asia and Africa and Latin America that will 
help satisfy the demands of rising human 
aspirations and at the same time build richer 
world markets. 

Instead of thinking of ways to hinder 
foreign investment, we in the United States 
should be seeking a way to bring the many 
benefits of private investment to areas where 
capital would not normally be put at risk 
because of local political instability, threat 
of expropriation, inadequate profit potential, 
or other reasons. Such areas are targets for 
our Communist competitors, who may and 
do take actions motivated by political con- 
siderations alone. 

In order to overcome this handicap, I be- 
lieve American industry should cooperate 
with the Government in a program aimed at 
making private enterprise competitive with 
communism in the underdeveloped areas. It 
should be possible, at rather low cost, to 
bring together the unlimited needs of these 
areas and presently unused capabilities of 
American industry, labor and agriculture to 
serve a vital role in the economic cold war. 
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Ford Motor Co. would be prepared to do its 


part in such a program. It would do so in 
the real expectation that our whole economy 
would benefit in years to come from the ex- 
panded markets that would result from such 
action, as well as from maintaining freedom, 

I believe that the present world challenge 
of peaceful economic competition is one we 
are well equipped to meet. If American in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor will work 
toward the goal of greater efficiency in all 
we do, and if our Government pursues sound 
growth-promoting policies at home and, in 
its foreign trade relations, we should be able 
not only to achieve the things we want at 
home but also to rout the forces of com- 
munism in the ultimate competition of the 
1960’s. The South—as one part of America— 
can make a most valuable contribution to 
this effort. Ford Motor Co.—as one compo- 
nent of the automotive industry—hopes to 
do its share. Working together, there are— 
it seems to me—no definable limits to what 
our joint endeavors might accomplish. 





RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CUBA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post under date of April 4, 
1961, published an editorial entitled ‘““The 
Dividing Line.” The editorial refers to 
the 36-page pamphlet issued by the De- 
partment of State concerning the re- 
lationships between the United States 
and Cuba under the dictatorship of Fidel 
Castro. 

The editorial has been discussed 
widely, but I believe the Washington 
Post editorial of April 4 states succinctly 
the general thesis of the document and 
that it should have wide reading and 
understanding. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, together with an editorial en- 
titled ‘Invasion of Cuba,” published in 
the Washington Post of April 18, 1961, 
be printed in the Recorp. The second 
editorial reminds us of the gravity of 
the current international situation in 
this hemisphere, particularly the prob- 
lems which are involved in the present 
civil war in Cuba and what the civil war 
may mean to the United States of Amer- 
ica and our relationships with our 
neighboring American Republics. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial entitled “Partnership in 
Progress,” published in the New York 
Times of March 31, 1961, be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 4, 1961] 

THE DIVIDING LINE 

If there were any doubts about the US. 
position on Cuba, the 36-page pamphlet 
issued by the State Department ought to re- 
solve them. Written under the personal 
supervision of President Kennedy, the state- 
ment makes clear that the United States does 
not oppose Fidel Castro because he led a 
revolution. It opposes him, rather, because 
the Cuban Prime Minister has plunged his 
country into the terror and totalitarianism 
he once professed to despise. This is the 
point that we hope will be pondered within 
Cuba and elsewhere in Latin America. 

The pamphlet contains hard facts to 
buttress the melancholy conclusion that 
Castro has instituted a repressive tyranny 
and has delivered his country to the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. Here are the names, the dates, 
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the events which compose the chronicle of 


disenchantment with Fidel Castro. “Never 
in history has any revolution so rapidly 
devoured its children,” the document states. 
“The roster of Castro’s victims is the litany 
of the Cuban revolution.” 

The State Department pamphlet makes a 

suasive case that Castro’s chief target 
is less Yankee imperialism than the demo- 
cratic movements for change elsewhere in 
Latin America. It recites chapter and verse 
on Cuban efforts to undermine and defame 
democratic-minded Latin American leaders. 
It notes the shoddy cynicism involved in the 
Cuban attempts to side with the Trujillo 
dictatorship in assailing Venezuela’s Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt. It makes clear 
that in opening the gates to the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, Castro has imperiled the inter-Ameri- 
can system and has made Cuba a pawn in 
the cold war. 

Wisely, we think, the pamphlet lays little 
emphasis on the expropriation without com- 
pensation of foreign property. Serious as it 
is, this is a matter which could be negotiated. 
It is not in any event on a par with the 
sinister political envelopment of Cuba. The 
administration recognizes that the clock 
cannot be turned back and that any potential 
successor government must be expected to 
conserve the positive gains of the Castro 
revolution. 

In short, the line that divides Cuba from 
its neighbors is not economic but political. 
In calling upon Fidel Castro to sever his 
country’s ties with an alien totalitarian sys- 
tem, the United States is not asking Cuba 
to abandon its revolution. Instead, the plea 
is to rescue a once-promising revolution 
from its destruction by an external power 
that is using Cuba to provoke an interna- 
tional civil war. 

There is no illusion, to be sure about the 
possibility of such a change. Cuba’s foreign 
masters are so solidly entrenched that even 
if Fidel Castro should attempt to break away 
it is debatable whether he could succeed. 
But the pamphlet serves the purpose of 
making the record clear. It acknowledges 
“past omissions and errors in our relation- 
ships” with Cuba. One of the omissions was 
the official silence in Washington when Ful- 
gencio Batista turned Cuba into a police 
state. In the case of Castro, the same mis- 
take is not being repeated. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 18, 1961] 
INVASION OF CUBA 


Most Americans will make no secret of 

their sympathy with the efforts of Cubans 
to overthrow the Communist-dominated 
regime of Fidel Castro. The principal im- 
mediate question arising from the invasions 
of Cuba is whether they are in sufficient 
strength to hold on against the Communist 
arms available to Castro. An attempt that 
failed might aggravate the problem in many 
ways. 
But there probably is no optimum time 
for a campaign to rid Cuba of the men who 
betrayed its revolution to Moscow. Argu- 
ments are heard that Castro might fall of 
his own weight if the economic situation be- 
came bad enough. But against these argu- 
ments are some persuasive counterargu- 
ments. The Soviet Union and/or China 
might well not allow Castro to fall. The 
difficulties of overthrow would increase as 
Communist institutions became more in- 
grained and Communist arms and training 
took more effect. The imminent arrival of 
Soviet destroyers and Communist-trained 
jet pilots, as reported by Marquis Childs to- 
day, emphasizes the point. 

No doubt there will be uneasiness about 
U.S. complicity in the efforts. Secretary 
Rusk has asserted that the invasions did not 
come from American soil, and that Ameri- 
cans are not participating, but there have 
been many reports of substantial American 
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help to the insurgent Cubans. The Castro 
government already has sought to indict 
the United States in the United Nations, 
with pious assistance from the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Communist bloc. An unpleasant 
period for American diplomacy may lie 
ahead. 

Let us assume that the United States has 
in fact given physical as well as moral sup- 
port to the anti-Castro Cubans. Is this an 
evasion of American principles and inter- 
national commitments? Is it hypocrisy to 
say that this situation is different from that 
of Britain and France at the time of Suez? 
Is it just a matter of whose ox is gored? 

It would be easy to dissolve doubts in 
mere rationalization. The United States is 
committed in a series of international 
undertakings to consultative and nonviolent 
methods in the settlement of disputes, and 
this country has paid obsequious service 
to the doctrine of nonintervention. Yet it 
would be altogether self-defeating to become 
sO wrapped up in narrow legalisms as to miss 
the point. 

In the first place, it is Cubans rather than 
Americans who are directly involved in the 
invasions. Hundreds of thousands of the 
best people of Cuba have fled from the Castro 
tyranny and are dedicated to its overthrow. 
That is a major difference from Suez. In 
the second place, there is no law or treaty 
which precludes American help to people 
who are seeking to regain their freedom. 
Nor could there be. Assistance to the cause 
of liberty is one of the most basic of all 
American principles. 

There is another essential point. The 
fundamental objection to what Castro has 
brought about in Cuba is that it affords a 
beachhead for an alien power system in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Communists 
have intervened in Cuba, and quite un- 
abashedly. They thus are trying to alter 
the world balance of power. 

The Communists know perfectly well that 
the American republics cannot tolerate this, 
any more than the Soviet Uunion could 
tolerate an American-dominated regime in 
Poland or Rumania. Indeed, the statement 
adopted by the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference at Caracas in 1954 declares flatly 
that domination of any American state by 
the international Communist movement 
would constitute a threat to the sovereignty 
and political independence of the hemi- 
sphere. 

It would be monstrous to permit a seman- 
tic preoccupation with form to obscure the 
substantive issues in Cuba. The Communists 
have been quick to endorse and aid move- 
ments over the world that they think will 
favor their cause, from Greece in 1946 to Laos 
and Cuba today. We know what we mean by 
freedom, and we know that the Communist 
system is the opposite. We need apologize 
to no one for our championship of freedom 
for Cuba. 

It would be foolish, of course, to overlook 
the dangers attendant upon American bless- 
ings for the Cuban effort to overthrow Castro. 
One problem is that of world opinion. The 
degree of Communist domination of Cuba 
is not clear to some people in this hemisphere, 
let alone elsewhere. Too long an American 
association with the rightwing Batista dicta- 
torship has made it difficult to point up the 
far greater dangers of the totalitarian left. 

A second problem involves the possibility 
of a long-drawn-out civil war in Cuba. That 
might split the countries of the hemisphere 
and cause the world generally to choose sides. 
It might also create pressure upon the United 
States for direct intervention. The Commu- 
nists have boasted that they will make the 
United States pay for its attitude toward 
Soviet intervention in Hungary. 

These considerations need to be kept con- 
stantly in mind, for they have an important 
tactical bearing upon the American relation- 
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ship to what may be done in Cuba. It is 
imperative to make clear at every opportunity 
this country’s hope for a liberal government 
and social and economic justice for the 
Cuban people. 

But the overriding problem remains that 
of the increasing Communist grip on Cuba. 
The success of the efforts to break that grip 
is an immediate and proper concern of the 
United States. And Americans whose credo 
is liberty have nothing to be ashamed of— 
indeed, they have every reason for pride—in 
their sympathy and support for Cubans who 
are seeking to liberate their country from 
tyranny. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 31, 1961] 
PARTNERSHIP IN PROGRESS 


The basic philosophy and practical pro- 
cedures of President Kennedy’s program for 
aid to the underdeveloped countries are 
rapidly winning such widespread interna- 
tional acceptance as to raise genuine hope 
for his projected new partnership between 
the northern and southern halves of the 
world and, with Latin America, an alliance 
for progress. 

The absolute necessity of such aid as an 
economic arm of free world defense and a 
lever for free world prosperity has long been 
acknowledged by many countries participat- 
ing in individual or collective-aid programs. 
Now President Kennedy’s concept of such 
aid as a moral obligation, resting on donors 
and recipients alike, finds similar acceptance. 

Such acceptance is the basis of the agree- 
ment reached at London by the 10-nation 
Development Assistance Group that will be- 
come a formal committee of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, now being created to coordinate, 
among other things, foreign-aid programs. 
On that basis the group agreed, first of all, 
that it must be the common objective of all 
members to increase the aid total beyond 
present levels, sustained to a disproportion- 
ate extent by the United States. On the 
same basis it further agreed that the aid 
burden must rest in “fair shares” on all 
donor countries and that each should con- 
tribute in proportion to its economic capac- 
ity, with due regard to other relevant 
factors. 

The group rejected any mechanical meas- 
uring stick, but the goal remains a contribu- 
tion for each member of around 1 percent 
of the gross national product, which would 
yield around $8 billion a year. 

In the matter of practical procedure the 
group agreed that the key to the success of 
any aid program is an assured and con- 
tinuing basis. Such a basis is necessary not 
only to permit long-range planning and de- 
velopment projects which are difficult under 
the system of annual appropriations. It is 
also necessary, as President Kennedy has 
pointed out, to. enlist the recipient countries 
in carrying out their reciprocal obligation of 
self-help that must include sweeping politi- 
cal, economic, and social reforms. 

Pending adoption of such a procedure, 
the prospective donor countries—the newer 
ones especially—are rather hesitant in ac- 
knowledging their own obligation. But the 
recognition of this responsibility is gaining 
ground—in Latin America, in Asia, and in 
Africa. Therein lies hope that the recipient 
nations will not merely expect to take, 
but will join in national development pro- 
grams that will assure justice and freedom 
for all. 





VISIT BY WALTER LIPPMANN TO 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
may be that other Senators have earlier 
placed in the Recorp three articles writ- 
ten by Mr. Walter Lippmenn relating to 
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his recent visit with the Secretary of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

The first article is entitled “War 
Threat Fading, Khrushchev Believes,” 
and was published in the Washington 
Post of April 17, 1961. The second 
article is entitled “Lippmann Believes 
Khrushchev Feels Red Triumph Is In- 
evitable,’ and was published in the 
Washington Post of April 18, 1961. The 
third article is entitled “Germany Is Key 
Issue to Khrushchev,” and was published 
in the Washington Post of April 19, 1961. 
I feel certain that the editorials were 
also published in other newspapers. 

Mr. President, the articles are ‘““must” 
reading. They reveal the thinking of 
the dictator of the Soviets at a time 
when we have every reason to be ever 
more deeply concerned about what is 
taking place behind the Iron Curtain, 
particularly what is taking place in the 
Kremlin and in the mind of the So- 
viet leader. 

I commend the articles to the read- 
ing of Senators, not because every 
phrase or statement should be accepted 
at face value, but rather because the 
articles are the result of the brilliant 
mind of one of the most able analysts 
of the political scene in our time. Mr. 
Lippmann is truly a political scientist. 
I remind Senators that Mr. Lippmann 
is not merely a columnist; he is a stu- 
dent of politics of the international 
scene. He is one of the most respected 
political commentators and political 
scientists in the world. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1961] 
War THREAT FADING, KHRUSHCHEV BELIEVES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On this, our second visit, my wife and I 
were taken on a long journey by plane and 
auto to Mr. Khrushchev’s country place in 
Sochi on the Black Sea. Before we left Mos- 
cow, accompanied by two interpreters and an 
Official of the press department, there was 
much mystery about all the details of the 
coming visit, such as when and where we 
were to see the great man. In fact, as it 
turned out, he had no other appointments 
after 11:30 in the morning, when he met us 
in the pinewoods near the entrance of his 
place. Eight hours later, a bit worn by much 
talk and two large meals, we insisted on 
leaving in order to go to bed. 

I would not like to leave the impression 
that all 8 hours were devoted to great affairs 
of the world. Perhaps, all told, 34% hours 
were spent in serious talk. The rest of the 
time went into the two prolonged meals at 
which Mr. Khrushchev, who is on what ap- 
pears to be a nonfattening diet, broke the 
rules, saying joyously that the doctor had 
gone to Moscow for a day or two. The talk 
was largely banter between Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mikoyan, who joined us for lunch, and 
the banter turned chiefly on Armenian food 
and Armenian wine and Armenian customs, 
which include the compulsion to drink all 
glasses to the end at each toast. Though we 
drank a bit more than we wanted, Mikoyan 
chose to regard us as American ascetics who 
only sipped their wine. Finally, Mr. Khru- 
shchev took pity on us by providing a bowl 
into which we could pour the wine as fast as 
Mikoyan filled our glasses. 

Between this heroic eating and drinking, 
we walked around the place, which is large, 
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met Mr. Khrushchev’s grandson and Mikoy- 
an’s granddaughter, inspected the new and 
very gadgety swimming pool «and, believe it 
or not, played badminton with Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

In the serious talks, I might say that my 
wife made fairly full notes, I made a few 
jottings, but there was no transcript and the 
translation was done very ably by Mr. Victor 
M. Sukhodrev who is an official in the For- 
eign Ministry. It was understood that I 
was free to write what I liked when I had 
left Russia and to quote Mr. Khrushchev or 
not to quote him as seemed desirable. I 
shall set down my own understanding and 
interpretation of the most important and 
interesting points that he made. 

For an opening I reminded him that we 
had last seen him in October 1958, nearly 
a year before his visit to the United States. 
Much has happened in these 24% years and 
would he tell me what seemed to him the 
most important events for good or evil? 

After a moment or two of hesitation, he 
replied that during this period the two 
main forces in the world—the capitalist 
and the socielist—-have conc!uded that it was 
useless to test one another by military 
means. I took him to mean by test the 
backing of their political aims by the threat 
of war. 

In contrast with 1958, when he professed 
to believe that the United States and Ger- 
many might attack him, he spoke with con- 
fidence that because of the growing strength 
of the Communist orbit, the threat of war 
from our side was dying down. As a result, 
the United States was abandoning the “Dul- 
les doctrine’ that the neutrality of small 
states is “immoral.”” He himself welcomed 
President Kennedy's proposals for a neutral 
Laos. 

You think then, I asked him, that there 
has been a change in US. policy? To this 
he replied that while there were some signs 
of a change, as for example in Laos, it was 
not a radical change, as could be seen in the 
US. attitude toward disarmament. What, 
I asked him, is wrong with the U.S. attitude? 
We cannot see, he replied, that any change 
is imminent when the subject of disarma- 
ment is put in the hands of such a believer 
in armaments as Mr. McCloy. We think 
well of Mr. McCloy and during his time in 
Germany we had good relations with him. 
But asking him to deal with disarmament 
is a case of asking the goat to look after the 
cabbage patch. 

I interjected the remark that the final de- 
cisions would be made by the President. 
But Mr. Khrushchev insisted that the forces 
behind the Kennedy administration he 
summed up in the one word “Rockefeller.” 
The view that he is running the Kennedy 
administration will be news to Governor 
Rockefeller. I should add that Mr. Khru- 
shchev considers me a Republican, which 
will be news to Mr. Nixon. 

Then we got onto the subject of nuclear 
testing. He said that the Western Powers 
were not ready to conclude an agreement, and 
that this was shown, among other things, by 
the demand for 21 or perhaps 19 inspections 
a year. He had been led personally to be- 
lieve that the West would be satisfied with 
about three symbolic inspections. Nineteen 
inspections, our present demand, were noth- 
ing but a demand for the right to conduct 
complete reconnaissance of the Soviet Union. 

I asked him about his attitude toward un- 
derground testing. He replied that the 
USS.R. has never done any underground 
testing and never will. I asked why? Be- 
cause, he said, we do not see any value in 
small tactical atomic weapons. If it comes 
to war, we shall use only the biggest weap- 
ons. The smaller ones are very expensive 
and they can decide nothing. The fact that 
they are expensive doesn’t bother you be- 
cause you don’t care what you spend and, 
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what is more, many of your generals are con- 
nected with big business. But in the 
U.S.S.R. we have to economize, and tactical 
weapons are a waste. 

I report this without having the technical 
expertise to comment on it. 

Then he went on to say that the second 
reason why he had no great hopes of an 
agreement was that the French are now 
testing and are unlikely to sign the agree- 
ment. It is obvious, he said, that if the 
French are not in the agreement, they will 
do the testing for the Americans. To which, 
I said, and the Chinese will do the testing 
for you. He paused and then said that this 
was a fair remark. But, he added, while 
China is moving in the direction where she 
will be able to make tests, she is not yet able 
to make them. When the time comes that 
she can, there will be a new problem. We 
would like all states to sign a nuclear agree- 
ment. 

Finally, he came to his third reason why 
an agreement may not be possible. It turns 
on the problem of the administrator of the 
agreement. Here, he was vehement and un- 
aualified. He would never accept a single 
neutral administrator. Why? Because, he 
said, while there are neutral countries, 
there are no neutral men. You would not 
accept a Communist administrator and I 
cannot accept a non-Communist adminis- 
trator. I will never entrust the security of 
the Soviet Union to any foreigner. We can- 
not have another Hammarskjold, no matter 
where he comes from among the neutral 
countries. 

I found this enlightening. It was plain 
to me that here is a new dogma, that there 
are no neutral men. After all the Soviet 
Union had accepted Trygve Lie and Ham- 
marskjold. The Soviet Government has now 
come to the conclusion that there can be 
no such thing as an impartial civil servant 
in this deeply divided world, and that the 
kind of political celibacy which the British 
theory of the civil service calls for is in 
international affairs a fiction. This new 
dogma has long consequences. It means 
that there can be international coopera- 
tion only if, in the administration, as well 
as in the policymaking, the Soviet Union 
has a veto. 

Our talk went on to Cuba, Iran, revolu- 
tionary movements in general, and finally 
to Germany. I shall report on these topics 
in subsequent articles. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 18, 1961| 


LIPPMANN BELIEVES KHRUSHCHEV FEELS RED 
TRIUMPH Is INEVITABLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In this article I shall put together those 
parts of the talk which dealt with the rev- 
olutionary movements among small nations. 

Mr. Khrushchev spoke specifically of three 
of them—Laos, Cuba, and Iran. But for 
him these three are merely examples of what 
he regards as a worldwide and historic rev- 
olutionary movement—akin to the change 
from feudalism to capitalism—which is 
surely destined to bring the old colonial 
countries into the Communist orbit. I could 
detect no doubt or reservation in his mind 
that this will surely happen, that there is 
no alternative, that while he will help this 
manifest destiny and while we will oppose 
it, the destiny would be realized no matter 
what either of us did. 

Speaking of Iran, which he did without 
my raising the subject, he said that Iran 
had a very weak Communist Party but that 
nevertheless the misery of the masses and 
the corruption of the government was surely 
producing a revolution. ‘You will assert,” 
he said, “that the Shah has been over- 
thrown by the Communists, and we shall be 
very glad to have it thought in the world 
that all the progressive people in Iran rec- 
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ognize that we are the leaders of the prog- 
ress of mankind.” 

Judging by the general tenor of what he 
said about Iran, it would be fair to conclude 
that he is not contemplating military in- 
tervention and occupation—‘“Iran is a poor 
country which is of no use to the Soviet 
Union’—but that he will do all he can by 
propaganda and indirect intervention to 
bring down the Shah. 

In his mind, Iran is the most immediate 
example of the inevitable movement of his- 
tory in which he believes so completely. He 
would not admit that we can divert this his- 
toric movement by championing liberal 
democratic reforms. Nothing that any of 
us can say can change his mind, which is 
that of a true believer, except a demonstra- 
tion in some country that we can promote 
deep democratic reforms. 

His attitude toward Cuba is based on this 
same dogma. Castro’s revolution is inevita- 
ble and predetermined. It was not made by 
the Soviet Union but by the history of 
Cuba, and the Soviet Union is involved be- 
cause Castro appealed for economic help when 
the United States tried to strangle the revo- 
lution with an embargo. 

He said flatly, but not, I thought, with 
much passion, that we were preparing a 
landing in Cuba, a landing not with Ameri- 
can troops but with Cubans armed and sup- 

by the United States. He said that 
if this happened the Soviet Union would 
oppose the United States. 

I hope I was not misled in understanding 
him to mean that he would oppose us by 
propaganda and diplomacy, and that he did 
not have in mind military intervention. I 
would in fact go a bit further, based not on 
what he said but on the general tone of his 
remarks, that in his book it is normal for 
a@ great power to undermine an unfriendly 
government within its own sphere of inter- 
est. He has been doing this himself in Laos 
and Iran and his feeling about American 
support of subversion in Cuba is altogether 
different in quality from his feeling about 
the encouragement of resistance in the satel- 
lite states of Europe, Mr. Khrushchev thinks 
much more like Richelieu and Metternich 
than like Woodrow Wilson. 

I had an overall impression that his pri- 
mary interest is not in the cold war about 
the small and underdeveloped countries. The 
support of the revolutionary movement 
among these countries is for him an inter- 
esting, hopeful, agreeable opportunity, but it 
is not a vital interest in the sense that he 
would go to war about it. He is quite sure 
that he will win this cold war without mili- 
tary force because he is on the side of history, 
and because he has the military power to 
deter us from a serious military intervention. 

His primary concern is with the strong 
countries, especially with the United States, 
Germany, and China. I could not ask him 
direct questions about China. But there is 
no doubt that in his calculations of world 
power, China is a major factor. I felt that 
he thought of China as a problem of the 
future, and that may be one of the reasons 
why for him the immediate and passionate 
questions have to do with Germany and dis- 
armament. In my next article, I shall deal 
with what he had to say about Germany, 
which he discussed at some length. 

For the present I should add a few miscel- 
laneous impressions. During our walk after 
lunch, Mikoyan being with us then, I tried 
to find out what they thought of President 
Kennedy’s purpose to bring the American 
economy not only out of the current reces- 
sion but out of its chronic sluggishness. 
For quite evidently, much of his buoyant 
confidence in the historic destiny of the 
Soviet Union is based on the undoubted ma- 
terial progress of Soviet industry as compared 
with our slow rate of growth. 

I had put the question to Mikoyan, as- 
Suming that he was the economic expert, but 
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he deferred at once to Mr. Khrushchev. To 
Mr. Khrushchev it was certain that Presi- 
dent Kennedy cannot succeed in accelerating 
American economic growth. He had, he told 
me, explained that to Mrs. Roosevelt when 
he was in New York during the American 
election. Why can’t President Kennedy suc- 
ceed? Because, he said, of Rockefeller, and 
then added, Du Pont. They will not let 
him. This was, it appears, one of those 
truths that cannot be doubted by any sane 
man. 

None of this, however, was said with any 
personal animus against President Kennedy. 
Rather it was said as one might speak of the 
seasons and the tides and about mortality, 
about natural events which man does not 
control. While he has no confidence in the 
New Frontier, he has obvious respect for the 
President personally, though he confessed 
he could hardly understand how any man 
who had not been in a big government for a 
long time could suddenly become the head 
of it. Moreover, as I shall report tomorrow 
in talking about the German question, it is 
clear, I think, that he looks forward to an- 
other round of international negotiations be- 
fore he precipitates a crisis over Berlin. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 19, 1961] 
GERMANY Is KeEy IssuE TO KHRUSHCHEV 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


It was clear to me at the end of a long 
talk that in Mr. Khrushchev’s mind the fu- 
ture of Germany is the key question. I 
sought first to understand why he thinks 
the German problem is so urgent, and so 
I asked him whether, since agreement was 
so far off, a standstill of 5 or 10 years might 
not be desirable. He said this was impos- 
sible. Why? Because there must be a Ger- 
man solution before “Hitler’s generals with 
their 12 NATO divisions” get atomic weap- 
ons from France and the United States. Be- 
fore this happens there must be a peace 
treaty defining the frontiers of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and stabilizing the existence 
of the East German state. Otherwise, West 
Germany will drag NATO into a war for the 
unification of Germany and the restoration 
of the old eastern frontier. 

His feeling of urgency, then, springs from 
two causes: His need to consolidate the 
Communist East German state—known for 
short as GDR—and second his need to do 
this before West Germany is rearmed. 

He said several times that he would soon 
bring the German question to a head. 
Quite evidently, the possibility of nuclear 
arms for West Germany is not immediate. 
Bonn does not now have the weapons and 
although the possibility of it is real enough, 
the threat is not so urgent as to be a mat- 
ter of afew months. The more immediately 
urgent consideration is, no doubt, the need 
to stabilize the East German regime, par- 
ticularly in view of the flow of refugees. 

My general impression was that he was 
firmly resolved, perhaps irretrievably com- 
mitted, to a showdown on the German ques- 
tion. But it was evident also that he 
dreaded the tension—he referred to this 
several times—and is still looking for a ne- 
gotiation which will work out a postpone- 
ment and an accommodation. 

In the talks it transpired that he is think- 
ing of the problem as having three phases. 

The first is what he considers the real 
and also the eventual solution. He has no 
hope, however, that the West will now accept 
it. His thesis is as follows. The two Ger- 
manys cannot be reunited. The West will 
not agree to a unified Communist Germany 
and the Soviet Union will not agree to the 
absorption and destruction of the GDR by 
West Germany. There are in fact two Ger- 
manys. The way to proceed is, then, to 
“codify” the status quo in the form of 
peace treaties with what he called the three 
elements of Germany. These three elements 
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are West Germany, East Germany, and West 
Berlin. 

This codification would require de facto 
but not diplomatic recognition of the GDR. 
It would fix by international statute the 
position of West Berlin as “‘a free city,” with 
its right of access and its internal liberty 
guaranteed by the presence of “symbolic con- 
tingents” of French, British, American, and 
Russian troops, by neutral troops under the 
aegis of the U.N., and by the signatures of 
the two Germanys and the four occupying 
powers. 

As I said above, Mr. Khrushchev does not 
expect at this time to reach this solution. 
He has, therefore, a second position which 
he called a faliback position. This is es- 
sentially that of the Soviets at the last 
Geneva conference of the foreign ministers. 
It would call for a temporary agreement. In 
the Russian view but not in our view this 
temporary agreement would have a short 
and fixed time limit of perhaps 2 to 3 
years. During this time the two German 
states would be invited to negotiate on a 
form of unification—perhaps, though he did 
not say so specifically in this talk, a kind 
of loose confederation. At the end of the 
fixed period of time, if a new agreement 
about West Berlin along the lines I have 
outlined previously was reached, it would be 
embodied in a treaty. If no agreement was 
reached, the legal rights of occupation would 
lapse. 

This German solution was, as we know, re- 
fused by the West. But if there is to be 
another round of negotiation, variants on 
it are likely to be the substance of the 
bargaining. 

If this fails, Mr. Khrushchev’s third posi- 
tion is that he will sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. Then the GDR 
will, in the Soviet view, be sovereign over the 
rights of access to West Berlin. If the West- 
ern Powers refuse to do business with the 
GDR and use force to enter West Berlin, 
then the Soviet Government will use the Red 
army to blockade West Berlin. 

Though it would be foolish to undervalue 
his determination, the threat is not quite so 
fierce as it sounds. For he most certainly 
does not want a military showdown, and 
“doing business” with the GDR is a flex- 
ible and not a rigid conception. 

I have confined myself strictly to report- 
ing my understanding of the Soviet policy 
on Germany. If I may venture an opinion 
of my own, I would make these points. 

First, Mr. Khrushchev will not precipitate 
@ crisis until he has had a chance to talk 
face to face with President Kennedy. 

Second, he will surely sign a separate peace 
treaty if he cannot negotiate a temporary 
accommodation which is described under his 
“second position.” 

Third, the crucial points which will deter- 
mine whether the German question is re- 
solved by negotiation or goes to a showdown 
are whether the prospect of nuclear arms for 
Germany increases or es, and 
whether or not we say that the freedom of 
West Berlin, to which we are pledged, can 
be maintained only by a refusal to nego- 
tiate about this future. 

I have been asked many times since we 
left the Soviet Union to come to London 
whether I found the whole interview en- 
couraging or depressing. I found it sober- 
ing. On the one hand, the evidence was 
convincing that the US.S.R. is not contem- 
plating war and is genuinely concerned to 
prevent any crisis, be it in Laos, in Cuba, or 
in Germany, from becoming uncontrollable. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the Soviet Government has a relentless deter- 
mination to foster the revolutionary move- 
ment in the underdeveloped countries. 

This relentless determination springs from 
an unqualified faith in the predestined ac- 
ceptance of communism by the underde- 
veloped countries. The Soviet Government 
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has great confidence in its own military 
forces. But it regards them not as an in- 
strument of world conquest but as the 
guardian against American interference with 
the predestined world revolution. 

I was sobered by all this because I do not 
think there is any bluff in it. 





FREEDOM IN AFRICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 17, it was my privilege 
to speak in New York City at a rally 
known as African Freedom Day. The 
program was in observance of African 
freedom and was in conjunction with the 
commemoration of African Freedom Day 
as expressed by the President of the 
United States and the two Houses of 
Congress. Senators may recall that the 
House of Representatives passed one 
resolution, and the Senate passed a sec- 
ond resolution, expressing the good will 
of the United States of America toward 
the free natiens of Africa in terms re- 
lating to their independence and free- 
dom. The language of the resolutions 
has already been printed in the Rrcorp. 

The outstanding program in New York 
City was held at the assembly hall of 
Hunter College. It was participated in 
by some of the outstanding leaders of the 
African countries, particularly the lead- 
ers of areas which are seeking to attain 
their freedom. Tom Mboya, from Ken- 
ya, for example, was one of the speakers. 
He is a thoroughgoing democrat. He is 
a liberal. He is a great leader of his 
people. His message would be worth 
the study of every citizen of this Nation. 

It was my privilege to have a very 
small part in this program and to ad- 
dress the audience in a brief commemo- 
ration observance. I had an experience 
at that assembly which will always be a 
memorable one in my life, The large 
audience was composed of very fine peo- 
ple who are deeply interested in the 
problems of the world, and particularly 
in our relationships with Africa, espe- 
cially with the new nations of Africa and 
the colonial areas which are seeking 
freedom. 

The newspapers commented upon the 
fact that the Senator from Minnesota 
in delivering his address was interrupted 
by heckling. I would be less than can- 
did if I did not say that there were per- 
sons in the audience who saw fit to shout 
such words as “the Congo,” “Castro,” 
“Cuba,” “Lumumba,” and other words 
and phrases which were not ascertain- 
able or not audible. 

Mr. President, one of the comments by 
the press was to the effect that the audi- 
ence was made up predominantly of Ne- 
groes; and the indication in the press 
comment was that all the fine people 
there joined in that demonstration. I 
should like the record to be clear; let 
me read from the Associated Press dis- 
patch: 

The heckling from the predominantly 
Negro audience began only moments after 
Senator Humpurey opened his address at 
the rally sponsored by the American Com- 
mittee on Africa. it rose in tempo as the 
Senator declared, “The American people 
want all men to win and sustain freedom. 
We want all people to achieve and enjoy 
the dignity of freedom.” 
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Although most of the shouts were unin- 
telligible, the word “‘Cuba” was audible sev- 
eral times. Senator Humpurey paused at 
one point to say, “May I say that this is 
the fullest expression of freedom—what we 
hear here tonight.” 


Mr. President, I mention this only be- 
cause I think one who reads the article 
might feel that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the audience was in disapproval 
of the statement that ‘“‘The American 
people want all men to win and sustain 
freedom.” However, Mr. President, the 
majority of the audience was not in dis- 
approval of that statement. Instead, the 
overwhelming majority of that audience 
was enthusiastically in approval of the 
statements made by the President of the 
United States and in the resolution of 
the Senate and the statements made by 
the Senator from Minnesota in convey- 
ing the greetings of our people and ex- 
pressing the thought and the hope of 
complete freedom and independence for 
the peoples of Africa. 

There were in the audience a few per- 
sons who are best described as hecklers. 
Some persons of that sort were at the 
United Nations, the same afternoon; 
and they heckled Mr. Adiai Stevenson. 
More than a thousand paraded in the 
streets of New York, and shouted in be- 
half of Fidel Castro. There are extrem- 
ists, and frequently they are found in 
audiences before which great causes of 
liberty, freedom, and social justice are 
supported and heralded. But extrem- 
ists do not represent the consensus or 
the majority of our people, Mr. Presi- 
dent. In fact, these extremists represent 
only their own point of view. 

I must say that I consider it a high 
compliment to have been heckled by 
some extremists, some pro-Castroites, 
some proleftists, or whatever they may 
be called, when I stated that “Inde- 
pendence, freedom, and anticolonialism 
are hallmarks in our history.” It seems 
to me that it is a rich privilege to have 
someone wish to heckle us when we re- 
fer in those terms to our history. 

At one point in the course of my speech 
I said: 

We do not want just stability in Africa. 
We want progress and growth and achieve- 
ment. Stability implies lack of change, the 
status quo. 

Freedom is born in pain, in struggle, in 
sacrifice. Our history reminds us of this. 

The man who asks only for stability in 
Africa is wrong. Stability for Africa is re- 
garded by many to mean continued hunger, 
sickness, poverty, and illiteracy. 

We welcome change for Africa and her 
peoples. That is why this Nation has 
pledged to share its resources—and we ask 
other nations to share theirs—to help the 
African people make the economic and so- 
cial progress—the changes toward which 
they strive. 


Mr. President, someone may wish to 
shout down a person who makes a state- 
ment of that sort; but certainly it is a 
privilege to speak for freedom; and I 
want this record to show quite plainly 
that the struggle in our Nation between 
the forces of democracy and the forces 
of reaction, either of the left or of the 
right, is ever becoming more sharply de- 
fined. On the one hand, we see the 
extremists of the John Birch Society. 
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We see extremists who are filled with 
hate and bitterness—those who condemn 
this country from many street corners, 
at almost every opportunity, as we seek 
to extend the hand of cooperation and 
fellowship to underprivileged peoples. 
We see extremists who would wreck our 
labor movement, who would destroy our 
social structure, if they had their way. 

I think the vast majority of «he Amer- 
ican people understand that the contest 
between freedom and totalitarianism is 
ever becoming more meaningful and 
more vehement. By that, I mean that 
the ideological propaganda attack is 
upon us. Our embassies are stoned. 
Americans are abused. The air waves 
are filled with the hate and poison of 
abuse and misrepresentation. 

All I ask is that we be unafraid; that 
we stand our ground, state our convic- 
tions, and recognize the sins and the 
omissions in our national life; and that 
we point out that democracy is dedicated 
to change, that democracy is dedicated 
to new beginnings, to overcoming trou- 
ble, and to finding a better life for all 
mankind. 

I called upon those whom I addressed 
at the meeting to stand with us in our 
war against man’s ancient enemies; and 
at that time I said: 

Hunger, poverty, sickness, and illiteracy 
are the enemies of freedom and dignity. 
We must join together—unite as one—to 
overcome these ancient enemies of humanity. 

We do not ask that the people of Africa 
accept our ways, our policies, or our system; 
nor do we consider neutralism a political 
sin. We, too, have had in the early years 
of our Republic an adherence to neutralism, 
to noninvolvement. Read George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. Our hope is that 
the people of Africa can work against the 
scourge of hunger, illness and ignorance, 
rather than waste their energies and re- 
sources in a cold war struggle that can 
benefit neither them nor the rest of 
humanity. 


Interestingly enough, Mr. President, 
at that very point the hatemongers be- 
gan; the extremists began to shout their 
unintelligible comments—one over here, 
one over there, a handful at most, but 
always present, in recent days—to at- 
tempt to disrupt and to divert attention, 
to attempt to capture a headline. 

In connection with that splendid con- 
ference in New York and the thought- 
ful and thought-provoking speeches 
made there by great African leaders, let 
me say that it is nothing short of tragic 
that about the only mention of it, of any 
consequence, which appeared in the 
press was the one to the effect that a 
handful of psychopaths shouted some 
comments so unintelligible that the re- 
porter could not even understand them, 
except for the word “Cuba.” In short, 
the main press comment in connection 
with the conference was that a few 
hecklers interrupted the speaker. As a 
matter of fact, they did not stop the 
speaker; they merely interrupted him. 

Mr. President, I say that if America 
is going to tell its story both to the 
world and to its own citizens, if it is go- 
ing to tell them about what we are seek- 
ing to do in the world, in the cause of 
justice and freedom, then, indeed, those 
who write the news should report the 
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substance, not the extravagance. They 
should report the thinking, not merely 
some expressions of passion and emo- 
tion. They should report to the Ameri- 
can people what the leaders of countries 
or peoples are asking the world to under- 
stand, rather than indicate that public 
meetings are but sessions at which the 
noisy, the impolite, the intemperate, or 
the emotional can cause disturbances 
which work their way into page 1 head- 
lines, as a result of some emotional and 
physical extravagances and abuses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from my remarks at 
the meeting on African Freedom Day be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS By SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, AFRICAN FREEDOM Day, NEW 
Yorn, N.Y., Aprit 17, 1961 
I am grateful that you have allowed me 

to join with you for this African Freedom 
Day program. I am honored to share this 
platform with the distinguished representa- 
tives of several new African nations. I am 
hopeful that this observance—and others 
like it—will serve to remind the American 
people of the yearning and struggle of the 
people of Africa for freedom. Independence, 
freedom, and anticolonialism are hallmarks 
in our history. 

We need to know—constantly and more 
deeply—that the people of Africa today 
struggle toward a life for which Americans 
have fought and died—a life of individual 
dignity, national independence, and political 
freedom which we have won, and our fight 
continues as we here in America strike down 
the walls of segregation and discrimination. 

But it was many years ago that we won 
freedom for our people and our lands. We 
must regain a sense of excitement about it. 
Freedom must be for us what it is to the 
people of Africa today—an exciting, dy- 
namic, vital, precious, imperative condition 
of life and right of every man. 

If I could make just one request of my 
countrymen relating to their attitudes to- 
ward Africa, it would be this: Let us dismiss 
from our minds any attitude of authority 
or influence of superiority. Let us, above 
all, approach the people, the governments, 
and the nations of Africa as equals—part- 
ners, friends, and neighbors. 

And I go even further. I would suggest 
that this Nation would do well to approach 
the vibrant and noble struggle of the African 
people with a touch of humility. 

This I know: The American people want 
all men to win and sustain freedom. We 
want the people of Africa to live, work, and 
prosper under full freedom. We want the 
people of Africa to achieve and enjoy the 
dignity of freedom. 

We know that there can be no human 
and individual dignity where men are beaten 
down by the burdens of hunger or bound 
by the chains of squalor. 

We know also that there can be no free- 
dom where there is no right to choose. 
Freedom is not passive; it is not merely an 
absence of restraint. Freedom is a positive, 
dynamic force—the opportunity to freely 
choose. Yes, to accept or reject. 

We believe that the people of Africa must 
be given a chance for freedom of choice, 
the Opportunity to plan and achieve the cul- 
tural, political, economic, and social develop- 
ment to which they are entitled. 

We do not want just stability in Africa. 
We want progress and growth and achieve- 
ment. “Stability” implies lack of change, 
the status quo. 
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Freedom is born in pain, in struggle, in 
sacrifice. Our history reminds us of this. 

The man who asks only for stability in 
Africa is wrong. Stability for Africa is re- 
garded by many to mean continued hunger, 
sickness, poverty, and illiteracy. 

We welcome change for Africa and her 
peoples. That is why this Nation has pledged 
to share its resources—and we ask other na- 
tions to share theirs—to help the African 
people make the economic and social prog- 
ress—the changes toward which they strive. 

We in America do not seek to dominate. 
We do not seek to control. We do not seek 
to tell Africans how to live or how to work 
or how to govern. We want only to share 
what we know and what we have, so that 
our African neighbors may build and grow 
as they choose. 

Hunger, poverty, sickness, and illiteracy 
are the enemies of freedom and dignity. 
We must join together—unite as one to 
overcome these ancient enemies of 
humanity. 

We do not ask that the people of Africa 
accept our ways, our policies, or our system; 
nor do we consider neutralism a political 
sin. We, too, have had in the early years 
of our Republic an adherence to neutral- 
ism—to noninvolvement. Read George 
Washington’s Farewell Address. Our hope 
is that the people of Africa can work against 
the scourge of hunger, illness, and ignorance 
rather than waste their energies and re- 
sources in a cold war struggle that can bene- 
fit neither them nor the rest of humanity. 

There may be forces in the world today 
which are afraid to leave Africans free to 
develop, free to choose their own form of 
government, free to build their own social 
and economic systems. We Americans are 
not afraid. We are confident that the peo- 
ple of Africa will choose liberty and democ- 
racy—if they have the opportunity for 
choice. Yes, we believe that Africans want 
freedom from hunger, disease, ignorance, 
and illiteracy. We are ready to help. 

That is why we wish to offer education, 
not domination. That is why we wish to 
offer food, not force. That is why we wish 
to offer help, and not harassment. 

We offer the hand of friendship. We hope 
it will be accepted. We say: “Stand, and 
walk proudly. Walk to freedom and dig- 
nity.” Look to the future; waste not our 
energy and emotion on the sins of yesterday. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
may say it was a great privilege to ap- 
pear; and we in this Nation, regardless 
of any interruptions, regardless of the 
attempts of those who would try to stop 
the onward march of freedom, will con- 
tinue in our efforts, and we will not 
be diverted from our task. We are 
unafraid. As I said to some at the 
meeting, we welcome the contest; we 
welcome the fray; we welcome the op- 
portunity to pit ourselves, to put our- 
selves not only against the problems of 
the day, but against those who create 
the problems of the day. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the suggestion previ- 
ously made, I move that the Senate now 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 20, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 19, 1961: 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
William T. Thurman, of Utah, to be U.S. 


attorney for the district of Utah for the term 
of 4 years, vice A. Pratt Kesler. 


COMMISSION ON CiIviL RIGHTS 


The following-named persons to be m¥m- 
bers of the Commission on Civil Rights: 

Erwin H. Griswold, of Massachusetts. — 

Spottswood W. Robinson III, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, April 19, 1961: 
GOVERNOR OF GUAM 
William P. Daniel, of Texas, to be Governor 
of Guam for a term of 4 years. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Philip Elman, of Maryland, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner for the unexpired term 
of 7 years from Sept. 26, 1956. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, ApriL 19, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Joel 14: 1: The ways of the Lord are 
right and the just shall walk in them. 

Almighty God, grant that during this 
day we may be courageous and zealous 
in seeking to find the right ways and 
means of solving the perplexing prob- 
lems lest human life end in delusion and 
disaster. 

Show us how we may make further 
advances and participate more help- 
fully in the sublime adventure of leading 
mankind away from the devastating 
spirit of hatred into the spirit of love. 

Deliver us from all cold and com- 
placent tempers of mind toward those 
members of the human family who are 
held in hard places by the clutch of cir- 
cumstance and unable to carry their 
heavy burdens. 

Bless our President, our Speaker, and 
our chosen representatives with a pa- 
tient and persevering faith as they con- 
front duties and demands which only 
the range and reach of Thy divine wis- 
dom and grace can help them meet and 
master. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord who alone can draw humanity 
away from the horrors of war and into 
the orbit of peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
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House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 5189. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from obligations of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 265. An act for the relief of Ante Gulam; 

8.452. An act for the relief of Nellie V. 
Lohry; 

8.865. An act for the relief of Wieslawa 
Barbara Krzak; 

S. 1064. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Pisar; and 

8.1217. An act for the relief of Purifica- 
cion Siat. 





POST OFFICE AND FEDERAL OFFICE 
BUILDING, MACON, GA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

Aprit 18, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, the Capitol, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 7(a) of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, the Committee on 
Public Works of the House of Representatives 
approved on April 18, 1961, a prospectus for 
the following pubtic building project which 
was transmitted to this committee from the 
General Services Administration: Macon, 
Ga., Post Office and Federal Office Building. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHmar.ies A. BUCKLEY, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Com- 
mitice on Public Works. 





THE SECOND INTER-AMERICAN 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
ond inter-American music festival will 
take place here in Washington April 22 
through 30. This promises to be a cul- 
tural event of historic significance at a 
time when ali nations of the Western 
Hemisphere are embarking upon a new 
period of vigorous effort in working out 
our mutual problems politically, socially, 
and economically. 

During the 9-day festival period, 24 
world premieres will be played; 5 major 
orchestras and 3 chamber-music groups 
from Canada, the United States, and 
Latin America will gather for the first 
time in one city. From Canada to south- 
ern Chile, 13 nations are working to- 
gether under the organization of the 
Inter-American Music Council and the 
sponsorship of the Pan American Union. 
Although financed primarily by cultural 
organizations in these countries, it is 
worth noting that business firms have 
also had a share in the festival’s organi- 
zation. Once again this illustrates the 
powerful partnership between commerce 
and culture. 
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This enormous undertaking has been 
organized largely through the efforts of 
one of the Americas’ leading conductors, 
Guillermo Espinosa, music director of 
the Pan American Union. 

The Inter-American Music Festival is 
another means of strengthening the ties 
that bind the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, and I am certain these fes- 
tival concerts will be attended by many 
of my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States. 





OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP BILL 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 253 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (S. 912) 
to provide for the appointment of additional 
circuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary now printed in 
the bill, and such substitute for the purpose 
ef amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At tne 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee sub- 
stitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit with or without instructions. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 37] 

Bailey Giaimo Powell 
Barrett Grant Roberts 
Boykin Gray St. Germain 
Brademas Griffin Shelley 
Davis, Holifield Slack 

James C. Macdonald Tollefson 
Davis, Tenn. Mason Ut 
Dawson Morse 
Gathings Moulder 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 406 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





April 19 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


‘The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 

The Speaker of the House, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Speaker: Due to an unfortunate 
conflict which I am unable to resolve, it will 
be impossible for me to visit the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at the time fixed for the 1961 
visit of the Board of Visitors. 

I therefore very reluctantly tender by res- 
ignation as a member of the U.S. Military 
Academy Board of Visitors. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES RAPER JONAS. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APRIL 11, 1961. 





APPOINTMENT OF A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY ON THE 
PART OF THE HOUSE 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of 10 United States Code 4355(a), 

the Chair appoints as a member of the 

Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 

Academy on the part of the House the 

gentleman from Ohio, Mr. MINSHALL, 





INCREASES IN COMPENSATION 
GRANTED TO EMPLOYEES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 919) to revise the effective 
dates of certain increases in compensa- 
tion granted to employees of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and for other pur- 
poses,.and that the bill be re-referred to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 





OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP BILL 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use, 
at the conclusion of which I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
iMr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, as the reading of this res- 
olution indicates, it makes in order the 
consideration of S. 912 known as the 
omnibus judgeship bill. The resolution 
provides for an open rule with 2 hours 
of general debate making in order the 
substitute committee amendment as an 
original bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, when it came 
over from the other body, provided for 
73 additional judges. The Judicial 
Conference recommended 69 additional 
judges. As amended by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, it provides for 
70 additional judges. 

To give the legislative background, the 
Members of the House will recall that 
in the last Congress the Judicial Confer- 
ence recommended 54 additional judges, 
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and the committee in H.R. 12252 rec- 
ommended 35 additional judges. A rule 
was granted on that bill on June 22, 
1960, but that bill was not considered 
before adjournment of the 86th Con- 


ess. 

eae. Speaker, the Judicial Conference, 
the American Bar Association, a num- 
ber of State and local associations of 
the States, and local organizations have 
recommended additional judgeships. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following letter from the 
Honorable Paul Carrington, president of 
the State Bar of Texas, in which he urges 
enactment of this legislation: 


I feel confident that you will help us in 
every way that you can to achieve greatly 
needed legislation, the consideration of 
which is about to come before the House 
of Representatives. In this connection, I 
present to you a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the members of the board of 
directors and by the officers who are ex- 
officio members of the board of directors of 
the State Bar of Texas, urging enactment of 
legislation such as has been approved in the 
Senate providing for additional Federal 
judgeships for Texas, increasing the number 
of judgeships for the western district to 
three; increasing the number of judgeships 
for the southern district to five; and increas- 
ing the number of judgeships for the north- 
ern district to five. 

As of course you know, the 14,000 lawyers 
of Texas elect their officers and directors by 
ballot. A director for each of the congres- 
sional districts in our State is so elected 
by the lawyers of that district. The officers 
are elected by statewide ballot. For such 
&@ group so elected, representing all of the 
lawyers of the State, to agree upon the 
enclosed resolution unanimously, clearly 
shows, it seems to me, that the needs of 
our respective Federal judicial districts in 
this State for additional judgeships are rec- 
ognized generally by all of the lawyers of 
this State. 

Accordingly, we strongly urge that you 
help us in every way that you can to achieve 
this greatly needed legislation. 

PAUL CARRINGTON, 


I also submit the resolution which was 
adopted unanimously by the members of 
the board of directors of the State Bar 
of Texas in support of this legislation: 


Whereas the State Bar of Texas stands 
firm in the belief that the prompt and ef- 
ficient administration of justice in the 
district courts of the United States is of 
fundamental importance to our system of 
government and is a basic purpose of the 
Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the State 
Bar of Texas is keenly aware of the heavy 
caseload, the involved and time-consuming 
nature of much of the pending litigation, 
and the distant points at which such litiga- 
tion is tried or otherwise disposed of in the 
northern, southern, and western districts of 
Texas, all of which circumstances place upon 
the present judges of said districts most 
burdensome tasks from which not only they 
but the litigants and public generally must 
necessarily suffer; and 

Whereas the population of the northern, 
southern, and western districts of Texas con- 
tinues to increase at an exceedingly rapid 
rate with corresponding increases in busi- 
ness, commerce, and industry, which of 
necessity generates more and more litigation 
of a more and more complex nature; and 

Whereas the situation in the northern dis- 
trict of Texas is particularly acute for the 
reason that said district, composing 100 
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counties with an area of 92,955 square miles 
and with a population in excess of 3 million, 
is presided over by only 3 judges who hold 
court regularly in 7 different cities—namely, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Amarillo, Lubbock, Abi- 
lene, Wichita Falls, and San Angelo; and 

Whereas said northern district of Texas 
has been served by only 3 judges since 1922, 
when the population of said district was 
only 502,781; and 

Whereas the caseload per judge in the 
northern district of Texas far exceeds the 
national average and many of such cases in- 
volve complex issues requiring lengthy and 
difficult trials and the volume of such cases 
is steadily increasing; and 

Whereas the Fifth Circuit Judicial Coun- 
cil has taken note of the acute condition and 
particular needs of the northern district of 
Texas, as well as the conditions prevailing 
in the southern and western districts of 
Texas, and as a consequence has recom- 
mended that two additional judgeships be 
created for the northern and one additional 
judgeship each for the southern and western 
districts of Texas; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the 
State Bar of Texas is familiar with condi- 
tions affecting the due administration of 
justice in the northern, southern, and west- 
ern districts of Texas and is firmly convinced 
that there is an urgent, present necessity 
for the creation of two additional judgeships 
for the northern district of Texas and one 
additional judgeship for each of the south- 
ern and western districts of Texas: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the State Bar of Texas in regular session at 
Waco, Tex., unanimously express its firm and 
studied conviction that there is an urgent, 
present need for two additional judgeships 
in the northern district of Texas and one 
additional judgeship each for the southern 
and western districts of Texas; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States, 
particularly our Senators and Representa- 
tives from Texas, be advised of this action of 
the board of directors and that they, and 
each of them, be respectfully urged to con- 
sider favorably and to support actively leg- 
islation in the present Congress creating the 
additional judgeships herein requested; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the incumbent judges of 
the northern, southern and western districts 
of Texas be commended for their untiring 
efforts in attempting to meet and surmount 
the ever increasing burden of litigation in 
their districts. 


The existence of the need for addi- 
tional judgeships throughout the United 
States in the Federal courts, both dis- 
trict and appellate, has been amply 
proven and documented by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and by 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. The existence of the 
problem of court congestion and the con- 
sequent delay in the disposition of cases 
causes serious hardship to the litigants, 
and it places heavy burdens on the 
judges, so serious in nature as to impede 
the efficient performance of judicial 
functions. 

In spite of numerous efforts and var- 
ious methods to solve the problem of 
court congestion, the need for the new 
judgeships has mounted. Additional 
judicial manpower must be furnished if 
this condition is to be curtailed and 
eventually eliminated. Since 1941, the 
number of Federal judgeships has in- 
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creased by only 26 percent. Between 
1945 and 1954, Congress created 57 new 
judgeships, the last increase being au- 
thorized in the 83d Congress, at which 
time 30 new permanent judgeships were 
created as well as 3 temporary judge- 
ships. During the last 5 years 3 judicial 
positions were lost as the result of the 
expiration of judgeships created on a 
temporary basis. 

I think it is important that the House 
consider this bill, and I recommend that 
the rule be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, THORNBERRY], my colleague 
on the Committee on Rules, has very 
ably and very well explained the provi- 
sions of this rule. I know of no opposi- 
tion to the granting of the rule, because 
I feel that we all realize and all appre- 
ciate the necessity for some increase in 
the Federal judiciary to handle the back- 
log of cases which now exist in many 
Federal courts of this land. 

Some of us, of course, may have some 
opinions of our own as to why there is 
so much litigation pending in the Fed- 
eral courts, and perhaps I might express 
my own view on that matter by saying 
it is because the Federal Government 
now has its nose in every human activity 
of every individual citizen in this coun- 
try. 

Now you have to turn to the Federal 
courts for relief, rather than to the State 
courts as used to be the case in the old 
days before we began to regiment and 
direct and control all human activities 
from the Central Government here in 
Washington. 

However, this entire legislation which 
comes before us today brings up a num- 
ber of interesting questions; some I think 
may be worthy of discussion here, and, 
Mr. Speaker, if I could have the atten- 
tion of the House, I would like to turn 
to those matters at this time. 

Let me point out that the Senate bill 
which is now before us in an amend-d 
form is an original bill under this rule - 
and which, by the way, will permit the 
offer of a substitute in the form of an 
amendment, and I understand that such 
a substitute may be offered by the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House—as passed by the 
other body provided for 73 judges. It 
was passed and approved by the other 
body without any hearings of any kind 
whatsoever. No legislative committee 
hearings were had on the measure; no 
opportunity given for anyon? to testify 
or to give their views or their opinions 
thereon. I think it might be of interest 
to note also that after the bill reached 
the floor of the other body additional 
judgeships were quickly added to the 
bill. 

I think that we should go further back 
into the history of this legislation and 
remember that we had two bills before 
the House in recent years to increase the 
number of Federal judges; both of these 
bills were requested by President Eisen- 
hower. The last bill which was intro- 
duced for this purpose provided for 35 
additional Federal judgeships to be 
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created. That was contained in H.R. 
6159 of the 86th Congress, introduced on 
April 8 of 1959. 

Then early in January of 1960 the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
brought out a clean bill, H.R. 12552, 
which was finally reported favorably on 
June 15, 1960, as I understand by a 
unanimous vote. That bill also provided 
for the creation of 35 new Federal judge- 
ships. In other words, the Committee on 
the Judiciary considered this type of 
legislation to create new Federal judge- 
ships from the 8th of April 1959 until 
the 15th of June 1960, which is, of course, 
a little over 14 months. 

Then, on the 16th of June a request 
was received by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules for hearings on this 
bill and that much cussed and discussed 
committee, the Committee on Rules, held 
hearings on the measure on June 22, 
1960; this bill that was reported out by 
the Committee on the Judiciary by a 
unanimous vote to create 35 new judge- 
ships, as had been requested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. On the same day, 
June 22, the Rules Committee granted 
a rule making in order the consideration 
of this bill, H.R. 12552 of the 86th Con- 
gress, to create 35 Federal judgeships, all 
on the unanimous findings of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of this House 
that such additional judges were badly 
needed because of congestion in the Fed- 
eral courts. In other words, a situation 
existed where American citizens could 
not get litigation to trial, and even 
widows and orphans could not get their 
cases adjudicated because of a shortage 
of judges. 

Then, for some strange or peculiar 
reason, that legislation was never sched- 
uled for consideration on the floor of the 
House. I do not know, I cannot say what 
individual, what group of individuals, 
what sinister or any other kind of influ- 
ence, brought about the delay in the con- 
sideration of that measure. But it does 
seem rather peculiar, does it not, that 
after the great House Committee on 
Rules, which has been accused time after 
time—and falsely I say—of refusing to 
permit the House of Representatives to 
work its will on legislation, had reported 
this measure, sent it to the floor of the 
House unanimously, after the legislative 
committee, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, had reported it favorably by unani- 
mous vote, somehow or other, House 
consideration of this important bill was 
blocked and no opportunity was given to 
the House to work its will on that bill. 

As I recall at that time the President 
offered, if that bill were enacted into law, 
to agree to appoint these new judges on 
a bipartisan basis, with an equal division 
between the two great political parties. 

No, somehow or other the House of 
Representatives was not permitted to 
work its will some few months ago, less 
than a year ago. Yet within 6 months’ 
time we were hearing all sorts of stories, 
being put out all over the country, all 
sorts of statements, some being made 
here on the floor of this House, that the 
great Committee on Rules of this body 
was blocking consideration of legislation, 
and refusing to give the membership of 
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this House the opportunity to work its 
will on important bills of this type. 

That brings up another question I 
would like to discuss at this moment, in 
view of the action which took place in 
the other body wherein a judiciary bill 
was reported without any legislative 
hearings whatsoever, where the number 
of judges carried in the bill was in- 
creased substantially above that even 
requested by the Judicial Conference. 
Why was it that our House Judiciary 
Committee less than a year ago, about 
8 or 9 months ago, unanimously found 
there was a need for only 35 judges? 
And now 9 months later they come 
in and find that there is a need for 70 
judges. 

Just look at the record for a moment. 
I made some inquiry of my great friend, 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. He is a most able and co- 
operative individual, and I have always 
found him fair, I have always found him 
frank in his expressions. In the Rules 
Committee I directed a question to him, 
and said he had been quoted as saying: 
We gambled on this judiciary bill and we 
won. We gambled on the results of the 
election and now we will name the judges. 


The gentleman in his frank, honest, 
and honorable way replied to me that 
he was a realist in politics, that he was 
practical in his political thinking and his 
political activities. I certainly accept 
his word for it. I think he is a realist. 
I think he is a practical politician. That 
may be the answer to this question that 
has existed in my mind and the minds 
of many other people as to why we should 
need only 35 additional Federal judges 
then, yet we have seen this need in- 
creased suddenly, in a few months, from 
35 judges to 70 judges by this bill. Yes, 
someone gambled and someone won— 
perhaps. 

And there is another question I think 
we should discuss fora moment. There 
is no question as to the need for addi- 
tional Federal judges. We all agree on 
that. We are going to try to do what 
is right and proper about it. But ac- 
cording to the testimony by the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], testifying 
before the Rules Committee, there were 
then 19 Federal judgeships vacant. Some 
of us cannot help but wonder why, when 
we have the great need for Federal 
judges existing, as we all know it does 
exist, none of these appointments has 
already been made. Why has not some 
action been taken to help break this log- 
jam in the Federal courts by at least 
filling the 19 vacancies which then ex- 
isted, and perhaps more exist today? 

Then another question that has arisen 
we ought to study and think about in 
connection with this legislation is that 
over in the other body a study was made, 
and a report made that on December 31, 
1960, there were 74 Federal judges then 
eligible for retirement. 

Some of these judges, believe it or 
not, not one, not two, but several were 
past 90 years of age. Some of these 
judges have served little time on the 
bench. 

Just a day or two ago, in discussing 
this bill with one of the outstanding 
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Members of this House, this Member 
told me of the situation in his own State. 
He advised that a Federal judge whom 
he knew very well, and who is a very 
able man, had just returned from a 
rather long Mediterranean cruise. Now, 
I understand that the Federal courts are 
not in recess at this time of the year. 
There are many of us, perhaps, who 
would like to take a Mediterranean 
cruise. I hope this judge did not have 
to take this trip for his health. Accord- 
ing to my informant, this judge seemed 
to be in splendid health; at least he was 
when he returned from his Mediter- 
ranean cruise. But I am wondering if 
we should not do a little thinking and, 
perhaps, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary should do a little investigating, to 
be sure that while we get every new 
Federal judge we need in order to clear 
up these Federal dockets that are so 
overcrowded, we also see to it that the 
Federal judgeships and positions now 
available through vacancies are filled, 
and that the committee ascertain that 
the Federal judges who are available for 
service do serve at least 40 hours a week. 
I do not believe that will hurt anyone. 
If necessary, we can transfer judges 
from district to district, to lighten the 
caseload where it becomes necessary to 
do so. 

Finally, of course, we can suggest and 
prevail upon some of those who have 
reached the ripe old age of 90 or more 
that, if they are unable to work a full 
schedule of time, they take their 
retirement benefits. These benefits 
amount to exactly the same salary they 
are receiving now, and this action will 
permit the President to appoint someone 
to take their place who may be more 
active and more able to carry a heavier 
workload. I propound these questions 
because, I believe, they are of interest to 
you; and because I feel they are ques- 
tions we should have answered. I still 
hope someone finds out just what indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals pre- 
vented the House from working its will 
on the legislation which was unani- 
mously reported last June by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and which action also 
blocked the consideration of that legis- 
lation, and then later on permitted the 
poor old Committee on Rules of this 
House to be lambasted all over the land, 
under the charge—and the false charge, 
I say—that our committee blocked con- 
sideration of legislation by this House, 
and prevented the House from working 
its will. Here is another perfect example 
of that which I have spoken of before— 
that, after all, the House can always 
work its will so far as getting bills to the 
floor is concerned. It does appear for 
some strange reason that once you get a 
bill reported out of a legislative com- 
mittee and through the Committee on 
Rules, it often becomes difficult or im- 
possible to get it up for a vote on the 
floor of the House. So I have brought 
these questions and these matters both 
for your enlightenment and in the hope 
that perhaps we may find some solu- 
tion to this problem; and that a few of 
the people who have continuously talked 
so much about the House Committee 
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on Rules preventing this body from 
working its will may quiet down a bit 
from now on. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Iryield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did the 
gentleman inquire of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee as to the recom- 
mendations made by the Judicial Coun- 
cil as to the number of judgeships which 
should be created? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; and I think he 
said 69. And he further told us that 
while he was always glad to have the rec- 
ommendation of the Judicial Council, 
that neither his committee nor the Con- 
gress was obligated in any way to follow 
those recommendations. 

Let me go further and say, first, I can 
understand why so very many people are 
interested in having as many Federal 
Judges as possible, and sometimes per- 
haps some individuals and organizations 
are a little overzealous in their demands 
in the belief that Congress will whittle 
them down. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman recognizes that the Judicial 
Council is composed of Federal judges 
who have this problem to deal with, the 
problem of getting justice done. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. But I also realize 
fully that the Judiciary Committee and 
the American Bar Association are made 
up of lawyers. I realize that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And the 
gentleman recognizes that justice de- 
layed is justice denied, does he not? 

Mr. BROWN. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman’s question by asking him a ques- 
tion: Will you please explain to the 
House why the judges bill was never 
called up by your committee on the floor 
of the House last year for action, even 
though a rule making it an order had 
been reported out? Go ahead and ex- 
plain that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
in response to the gentleman’s question 
that as far as I, a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, am concerned, I did 
everything I could to bring it out. If 
the gentleman wants an explanation, 
even if we had passed it the nominees 
could not have been investigated and 
their eligibility been determined and 
they be confirmed before Congress ad- 
journed. 

Mr. BROWN. Then why did you not 
report the bill out earlier? ‘You could 
have reported it out 15 or 18 months 
earlier. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Was not 
the gentleman a moment ago criticizing 
the other body for not holding hearings? 
a familiar with the hearings we 


Mr. BROWN. You could certainly 
have done so within 16 or 18 months. 

I cannot yield further, Mr. Speaker, 
except to say that the gentleman is again 
proving he is a good lawyer, but he has 
a bad case. He has made the best ex- 
planation he can for the benefit of the 
jury, but he has not convinced me. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Thank 
you. Thank you. I trust that will in- 
crease my fee. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
{[Mr. CRAMER], a member of the com- 
mittee. , 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I too 
have been concerned in the past and 
have openly expressed myself on the 
floor of this great body concerning the 
matter the gentleman from Ohio just 
brought up, this bill before us request- 
ing additional judgeships and during the 
last 4 years I have introduced bills my- 
self for this purpose. I am glad to see 
a bill on the floor to provide more judge- 
ships although it appears obvious, now, 
why the legislation was sidetracked under 
Eisenhower. They are still needed, and if 
this bill is passed at least some relief is 
going to be granted, and the judges for 
the State of Florida are included in the 
group. I have some reservations about 
the total number in this bill, however. 

Mr. Speaker, we have, I think, a 
specific example of the New Frontier and 
its attitude about the record of the 
preceding administration which is the 
present subject I want to discuss. It 
might be entitled “The Alteration of 
History”; it might be entitled ‘““The Dese- 
cration of the Record”; it might be en- 
titled “The Purge of the Plaques.” I 
received a letter from a disturbed Demo- 
crat in my district, Mrs. Harry McCreary 
of Tarpon Springs. Since 1930 the peo- 
ple of Tarpon Springs have been trying 
to get a new post office. The old post 
office was set way back at the end of a 
dark street. Finally, after 5 or 6 years 
of negotiating one was built, and we now 
have a beautiful new post office building 
in this small community. It makes the 
impact of the Federal Government felt 
not only in this community but in the 
entire surrounding area. 

This building was built last year, and I 
received this letter enclosing a copy of 
a letter sent to a Member of the other 
body, and a petition from Mrs. McCreary, 
which I quote: 

Aprit 15, 1961. 
Hon. Wn. C. CRAMER, 
Representative from Florida, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CraMER: From the enclosed copy 
of letters written April 7, you will note that 
some of us Democrats “did what we could,” 
apparently to no avail, except that it pro- 
vided a medium for us to let off steam. 
Sorry. 

We are truly grateful for the fine new 
post office we now have in Tarpon Springs, 
and we give you much credit. 

Sincerely, 
Prar.e S. McCREaryY. 


There was enclosed copy of a petition 
to a Member of the other body, signed by 
Democrats who are irate and concerned 
about this desecration of the record. A 
copy of the petition was sent tome. This 
reads in part as follows: 


The plaque bearing the name of Eisen- 
hower as President, which had been placed 
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in our new post office building, built. in the 
closing months of 1960, but not occupied 
until January 19, 1961 (1 day before the in- 
auguration of President Kennedy), had sud- 
denly been replaced by a plaque bearing the 
name of Kennedy as President. 

Many citizens of Tarpon Springs are justly 
incensed over this switch. This post office 
has been overdue in our town for 20 to 25 
years, and not a Democrat ever made a move 
to obtain for us what other towns of com- 
parable size—and even smaller—all around 
us here in Florida were getting. Not until 
we had a Republican administration, and 
Pinellas County a Republican Congressman 
[Mr. CramMER], was any effort made to give 
us this much needed and deserved post office 
building. 

FOR SHAME, DEMOCRATS 

We, the undersigned Democrats, hang our 
heads in embarrassment at this usurpation 
of credit by our party. Let us bring down 
the Kennedy plaque and put back the Eisen- 
hower plaque before next Saturday, April 15, 
and not permit this beautiful post office to 
be dedicated under false colors. 


This petition has been signed by 11 
Democrats in the community of Tarpon 
Springs. 

The new plaque has been enlarged a 
little bit with President Kennedy’s name, 
and they have added a new name of the 
Deputy Postmaster General. 

Following the dedication I tried to find 
the discarded plaque and I found it 
finally in the bottom of a clothes closet 
in the Postmaster’s office, next to an ash- 
can. 

So I removed from the closet the 
desecrated record, indicating who really 
was responsible for the building of this 
post office. And, here it is. 

This plaque has been posted on the 
wall, but it had been chiseled off, and 
you can see the indentations made in its 
removal by the new administration. 
Here is the date: 1960. That is the rec- 
ord. But the record has been changed. 

This is the New Frontier approach, 
and I say it is unfair. I say the petition 
of these Democrats should be heeded. I 
intend to send that petition to the Presi- 
dent, and I intend to keep this plaque 
on a wall in my office until some cor- 
rection has been made. They say a de- 
feated politician, of course, is the first 
person to be forgotten, and his record as 
well. But President Eisenhower was not 
defeated, he retired, and I say to you in 
all sincerity I feel it is a shame that any 
administration should try to change the 
record of its predecessor to this extent. 
I intend to send this petition on the part 
of these Democrats to the President as 
well as to the Postmaster General. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman I have a similar situation in 
my congressional district in Iowa, a new 
post office was built in Sibley, Iowa, in 
my congressional district, and com- 
pletely occupied last December. A 
plaque was placed in the lobby of that 
post office with the name of President 
Eisenhower and Postmaster General 
Summerfield on it. It is my understand- 
ing that early this year, the postmaster 
at Sibley was directed by the Post Office 
Department to remove the plaque and 
to replace it with a plaque with the 
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names of President Kennedy and Post- 
master General Day on it. 

I took up the matter with the Post 
Office Department, and was told the 
plaque was being replaced under rules 
and regulations of the Department, and 
that nothing could be done about it. 

I join the gentleman in expressing my 
deep regret at this kind of unwarranted 
procedure. I never dreamed that par- 
tisan politics could become so petty. I 
am confident the people of Sibley, Iowa, 
and all thinking Americans resent this 
type of political manuevering. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would hate to see 
Eisenhower’s record thrown into the ash 
can. But this is a concrete example of 
what is being done. I do not know 
whether President Kennedy knows about 
it or not, I am not suggesting he is re- 
sponsible, but if he does not know about 
it we should see that the Postmaster 
General puts this on an equal status, 
even though the administration had 
nothing to do with it except to dedicate 
the building. At least they could put 
both plaques up there, and that is the 
relief I hope we can get. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You do 
not charge that up to the President, do 
you? You do not charge that to Presi- 
dent Kennedy? 

Mr. CRAMER. Well, as I said, if he 
does not have knowledge of it, I hope 
to inform him by this means and by 
sending him the petition, hoping that 
he will do something about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You do 
not mean to say that he will be required 
to read the Recorp? 

Mr. CRAMER. No. 
him personally. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
you will find that he did not have any- 
thing to do with it. That was just done 
by practical politicians. Maybe it was 
Walter Reuther’s union. Maybe it was 
not done by union labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 912, with Mr. 
ALBERT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that justice 
is the bread of the nation because all 
hunger for it. If cases cannot be heard 
because of clogged or congested calen- 
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dars, then that hunger continues. If 
shortage of manpower and the lack of 
judges is the cause of failure, that hun- 
ger continues. There is more than am- 
ple evidence for the need of additional 
judges, for the voice of justice is muted 
if we do not apply the remedy and sup- 
ply the need for additional judges. Our 
Nation is generous in most things and 
cannot be niggardly here. Despite 
some morbid and mordant criticism, our 
judiciary is one of our greatest achieve- 
ments. Our Federal judges constitute 
as splendid a body of objective men of 
probity as can be found anywhere in the 
world. I say this despite the Welches 
who have the brashness and the temer- 
ity of mouthing threats of impeach- 
ment. Happily, our Nation does not 
stand still. Charge us with many 
faults, but never charge us with im- 
mobility. 

We in this Chamber have expended 
and added to our statutes. The execu- 
tive has widened and heightened its 
horizons. The judiciary, as a result, 
cannot lag behind. It cannot function 
properly without more personnel. 

I am not deterred by numbers. The 
question is, Is there the need? If 70 
judges or more than 70 are required, so 
be it. 

One of the attributes of democracy is 
the failure of conformity to unfairness, 
to injustice, reluctance to abide by orders 
from above that are unjust or unwise. 
We rebel against wrongs. We assert our 
rights against public or private detrac- 
tors. If there is inequity we do not suf- 
fer it in silence, as in a totalitarian re- 
gime, for fear of offending the political 
hierarchy or the members thereof. We 
seek redress for those injuries public or 
private. For those reasons our courts 
are busier than those of Russia or China 
or Hungary. Because we are a govern- 
ment of law and not of men our courts 
are today crowded with cases. There- 
fore, we cannot treat our judiciary in 
any offhand, cavalier manner. We must 
earnestly cater to the needs of our ju- 
diciary. Otherwise we belie the spirit 
of democracy that brought our Govern- 
ment into being. Setting up 70 new 
judgeships will cost considerably. That 
is the price of liberty, the cost of the 
luxury, the precious luxury of maintain- 
ine forums where conflicting claims can 
be adjusted according to law and order. 

Of course, we always have those who 
object to the money required for added 
judgeships. I would say they are like 
cynics who know the cost of everything 
but the value of nothing. They fail to 
realize that we enjoy freedom only be- 
cause we are slaves to the law. Cicero 
said this centuries ago. We cannot be 
even slaves to the law unless we have 
judges to interpret the laws, and judges 
in sufficient number. 

Population growth; the explosion of 
population that occurs after any war; 
increase in general production and serv- 
ices; passage of a plethora of new laws; 
expansion of our economy—more cars, 
more planes, more products like steel, 
aluminum, rubber, food, machinery—all 
contribute to the addition of court cases, 
aggravating the problem of court con- 
gestion. 
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Since 1941 the number of Federal 
judgeships has increased by only 26 per- 
cent. Between 1945 and 1954 Congress 
created 57 new judgeships, the last in- 
crease being authorized in the 83d Con- 
gress by the act of February 10, 1954, 
at which time 30 new permanent judge- 
ships were created as well as 3 tempo- 
rary judgeships. But during the last 5 
years three judicial positions were lost 
as the result of the expiration of judge- 
ships created on a temporary basis. 

In the absence of this needed addi- 
tional manpower the courts have em- 
ployed various techniques and procedures 
to reduce the backlog, crash programs 
as exemplified in the southern district 
of New York and the eastern district 
of New York, where concentrated judi- 
cial efforts supplemented by temporary 
judicial help from other districts re- 
sulted in a reduction of both the back- 
log and the time consumed in disposing 
of cases. In both instances, however, the 
alleviation was merely temporary and in 
the large metropolitan areas where the 
congestion problem is most acute judges 
have been brought in from outlying cir- 
cuits and districts in an attempt to re- 
duce the congestion. 

Congress itself has sought to aid the 
courts in their efforts by the enactment 
of the statute limiting Federal diversity 
jurisdiction in 1958. A statistical anal- 
ysis of the effect of that statute, how- 
ever, indicates while there has been a 
slight decrease as a result of its enact- 
ment, only a few districts have benefited 
directly from it, whereas in other dis- 
tricts, such as the southern district of 
New York, the enactment of that stat- 
ute has caused an increase in litigation 
there. 

One of the most serious aspects of 
the problem of court congestion is the 
drop in the rate of disposition of cases. 
This delay in the administration of jus- 
tice in our Federal judicial system has 
a direct impact upon litigants. Often 
issues are compromised because of eco- 
nomic needs and hardships. The na- 
tional median time in civil and criminal 
cases has mounted to 17.8 months, the 
highest time for disposition of any pe- 
riod since the passage of the last omni- 
bus judgeship bill in 1954. 

Every time we pass a law we make 
additional cases for the courts. It is like 
throwing a pebble in a lake. Wave upon 
wave is generated until they reach the 
shore. But see how many public laws, 
not private laws, we passed since 1954, 
the date of the last judgeship bill. 

In the 83d Congress we passed 781 
public laws, in the 84th Congress 1,028, 
in the 85th Congress 936 public laws, and 
in the 86th Congress 800 public laws. 
Those Congresses were those in the 
years since the last omnibus judgeship 
bill and presently. We passed a total 
of 3,548 public laws. 

These laws gave rise to new rights, 
involved new obligations, set up new re- 
sponsibilities, made living more com- 
plex, set new bounds for industry and 
labor, originated new spheres of activity, 
and promulgated new guides for the 
population generally, all of which creat- 
ed more diversities and differences of 
opinion and generated more disputes 
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and controversies, more cases for the 
courts. 

These laws cover the waterfront. 
They run the gamut involving civil 
rights, antitrust laws, the Jones Act, 
the Railway Labor Act, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, laws affecting admiralty, patents, 
trademarks, criminal laws, immigration, 
naturalization, foreign trade, maritime 
matters and shipping, oil and gas, pipe- 
lines, radio, television, Federal power, 
dams, rivers, reclamation, astronautics, 
space airplanes, treaties, and State com- 
pacts. Certainly that vast variety of 
subjects developed by these new statutes 
gives rise to many, Many more cases in 
the courts and cases involving these 
subjects proliferate like the breeding of 
rabbits. Hence we must respond. 

Just contemplate this: The gross na- 
tional product in 1954, the date of the 
last omnibus judgeship bill, was $363 
billion. In 1960 that gross national 
product advanced to $503 billion. 

Let us take personal taxes, to give you 
an idea how we have advanced. We have 
not stood still, happily. In 1954 per- 
sonal income was $256.9 billion. In 
1960 it was $354.2 billion. 

Let us consider motor vehicle regis- 
tration. In 1954, 58,510,000 cars were 
registered, and in 1960, 73,564,000 cars 
were registered. The greater the num- 
ber of autos, the larger the number of 
cases in the courts. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Just recently we passed 
a distressed areas bill. Could the gen- 
tleman tell us how much the debt, public 
and private, has increased during this 
wonderful period of progress he has 
talked about? 

Mr. CELLER. I wish I had that in- 
formation, but I do not have it at the 
time. 

Undoubtedly, they did increase, I am 
sure. I think there are many other 
indexes which show an increase in their 
degree of prosperity. Banks have in- 
creased their deposits. I think savings 
institutions have increased their savings. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, is it not a strange 
paradox that despite all this prosperity, 
we are going steadily deeper in the hole 
in the matter of the Federal debt? 

Mr. CELLER. I would be very glad 
to engage in a symposium with the gen- 
tleman on the subjects that he brings 
up, but right now we are interested in 
this judgeship bill. I would just like 
to give some facts to indicate some ad- 
vances in the progress we have made, 
which advances in progress generate 
more cases in the court and concomi- 
tantly to meet that demand, we must 
have more judges. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, this may be heresy 
in the view of the gentleman from New 
York, but I think this is as good a time 
as any to ask the gentleman what the 
70 judges are going to cost ‘he taxpayers. 

Mr, CELLER. If the gentleman from 
Iowa will just bear with me for one 
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moment, I will be able to get the total 
figure. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to stay 
with you all afternoon to get that 
answer. 

Mr. CELLER. I think that the setting 
up of one district judgeship and all the 
accoutrements that go therewith 
amounts to about $90,000. 

Mr. GROSS. That is $90,000 per year? 

Mr. CELLER. That is for the first 
year and then the cost declines in the 
years after the first year. I do not know 
exactly the rate of declination, but it 
does decline. But, we will say roughly 
$90,000 for the first year. Of course, 
the total would be 70 times $90,000. 

Mr.GROSS. Does the gentleman con- 
template that there will have to be some 
Federal buildings constructed to provide 
these judges? 

Mr. CELLER. I doubt very much 
whether there will b2 a great deal of 
that necessary because most of these ad- 
ditional judges could .e housed and have 
their offices and courtrooms in existing 
buildings. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me so that I may 
answer on this question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The hearings on page 
405 contain a table entitled “Cost to the 
judiciary of establishing a new judge- 
ship—exclusive of the cost of providing 
courtrooms, chambers, and other office 
space.” It gives a breakdown of the 
items that are included in the $90,000 
figure, and also gives the details and the 
subsequent annual cost of the additional 
judgeships. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank my colleague. 
I think you will find a duplication of 
those figures on page 18 of the report, 
and I say to the gentleman from Iowa, 
if he would read page 18 of the report, 
he could be enlightened on that score. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I made a computation 
based on that table. For the first year, 
based on the $90,000 per judge—for 60 
district judges, the total would be $5,- 
400,000. For the 10 additional circuit 
judges, the cost of $75,000 per judge 
would amount to a total of $750,000 
which would be a total cost for the first 
year of $6,150,000. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank my colleague 
very much for that information. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point so that 
I may ask a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Do the figures stated in- 
clude future costs of annuities for the 
judge and the surviving wife? My un- 
derstanding is that this is one case in 
which the annuitant, in this case a judge, 
does not contribute to his retirement. 

Mr. CELLER. The judge does con- 
tribute to the survivors annuity fund; 
he does do that. 

Mr. MEADER. Yes. I believe that 
question is answered in the table on page 
18 of the hearings where you notice in 
the first section of that table the appro- 
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priation under “Salaries of judges”: sal- 
ary of the judge, $2,500, for a district 
judgeship. Then it states: 

Related contributions from the appropria- 
tion for life insurance, health benefits, and 
the judicial survivors annuity fund, $800. 


Mr. JONAS. That would be the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution. 

Mr.CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS. That is a cost to the 
Government. 

Mr. CELLER. Let me continue with 
the kind of cases and make comparisons: 
Motor vehicle accidents, 1959, 35,320. 
In the 6-year period 1954-59 there 
were 210,000 auto accidents, some in- 
volving deaths. They, of course, gener- 
ate a considerable number of cases which 
gravitate to the Federal courts. 

Let us take the question of the instal- 
lation of telephones as an index of how 
we have advanced. In 1954 there were 
52,813,000 telephones; in 1960 the esti- 
mated number of telephones installed 
was 74,300,000. 

Let us take some population figures: 
In 1954 when we passed the last judge- 
ship bill our population was 164,952,000. 
Our population, according to the 1960 
census, was 181,672,000. 

I am going to place in the Recorp the 
population figures of every judicial dis- 
trict. Invariably, throughout the coun- 
try, our population has advanced con- 
siderably, clearly indicating that in 
almost every district there was a sub- 
stantial advance in population, which 
is a further indication of the need for 
additional judges. 


Population figures 












































































































































[In thousands. 1954 figures are estimates of Bureau of 
Census] 
As of 1960 Percent 
July 1, census | change 
1954 
Tete. is... sc ssceaew 164,152 | 181,672 | +10.7 
District of Columbia. - -- 846 764 —9.7 
¢ ciroult . ........ 9, 368 9,934 +6.0 
WI i chad poatcknaanite 915 969 +5.9 
Massachusetts_..........- 4, 854 5, 149 +6.1 
New Hampshire-._.....-..- 552 607 | +10.0 
mode Wenn. ............ 818 859 +5.0 
PORTED BD iid tchbntinnn 2, 229 2,350 +5.4 
2d circuit......--... 18,286 | 19,707| +7.8 
Connecticut.............. 2, 189 2,535 | +15.8 
PRR Bll. cctcceckeceoe 15, 727 16, 782 +6.7 
Ne Stl cake kal 370 390 +5.4 
3d circuit..........- 16,467 | 17,832| +8.3 
PNG iss cried 374 446 | +19.3 
dk Ee 5, 246 6,067 | +15.7 
Pennsylvania-_-_-_........ 10, 847 11, 319 +4.4 
4th cirouit.......... 14, 534 15, 867 +9.2 
aS cdi tintin 2, 622 3, 101 +18.3 
North Carolina..........- 4, 200 4, 556 +8.5 
South Carolina_-........- 2, 255 2, 383 +5.7 
RO xctadicnin oceaeemredal 3, 485 3, 967 +13.8 
West Virginia. -..........- 1, 972 1, 860 —5.7 
5th circuit.......... 23, 568 27,177 | +15.3 
Ss ccnqawegaccusenel 3, 042 3, 267 +7.4 
eee 3, 464 4,952 | -+43.0 
IO once citinntetinamwety 3, 611 3, 943 +9. 2 
Tnx snncimepnientieninnds 2, 884 3,257 | +12.9 
EOE: occ nedsecscn 2, 098 2, 478 +3.8 
WON. coca idan cdahe 8, 469 9,580 | +13.1 
6th circuit.........- 22, 370 24, 134 +7.9 
ame... vocein eeumginw 2, 970 3, 038 +2.3 
oats aaa 7, 126 7, 823 +9.8 
Cos i ee 8, 929 9, 706 +8.7 
is nascaliimaiibidaneanines 3, 345 3, 567 +6.6 
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Population figures—Continued 
[In thousands. 1954 figures are estimates of Bureau of 
























































Census] 
As of 1960 Percent 
July 1, census | change 
1954 
7th cireuit.......<.- 17, 034 18, 695 +9.8 
eS 9, 159 10, 081 +10. 1 
Not Ree 4, 244 4, 662 +9.8 
NS cgi taiwan 3, 631 3, 952 +8.8 
8th circuit_________- 14,326 | 15,002; +47 
I 0 hh dike Sn ins ots 1,771 1, 786 + .8 
a 2, 654 2, 758 +3.9 
DENN Si cee 3, 126 3,414 +9. 2 
DORON os hes 4,121 4,320 +4.8 
i a 1, 354 1,411 +4.2 
North Dakota__---_.-...-- 631 632 | +.2 
South Dakota___-.....-.- 669 | 681 +1.8 
9th circuit... ~~ 39,844 | 22,127 | 421.6 
PR ce tiinineanie 208 | 226 | +8.7 
a 950 1,302 | 437.1 
Eee 12, 551 15, 717 +25. 2 
ES ESS ee ee 522 633 | +21.3 
SNe athlete eee 593 667 +12.5 
Montana____.......__._.- 618 75} +9.2 
iti mcintion 218 285 +30. 7 
eae a IP ls 1, 655 1, 769 +6.9 
Washington --__..-...._._- 2, 527 2,853 | +12.9 
10th circuit__._____- 7, 51 8,433 | +123 
Colorado... .....-..-...-. 1,501} 1,754] +169 
NE tk. 6 te diisttinnn St 2, 023 2, 179 7.7 
New Merxico._........... 768 951 +23.8 
Oklahoma--___.._-...._.-- 2,160} 2,328] +7.8 
RE ee 763 | 891 +16.8 
cee 296 | 330 | +11.5 
| 








Take the matter of the construction of 
homes and buildings. In 1954 the value 
of residential buildings, residential pri- 
vate, was $15,379 million; in 1960 it was 
$22,022 million; residential public, in 
1954 was $336 million; in 1960 $709 mil- 
lion. Nonresidential, private, 1954, 
$6,250 million; 1960, $10,032 million. 
Nonresidential public, 1954, it was $4,609 
million; in 1960 it was $4,754 million. 

Take automobile production—I am 
going to put in the Recorp information 
on that score. I need not burden the 
Members of the Committee with the de- 
tails now, and the same with.reference 
to airplane production. 


Automobile production: 
Census figures on quantity of automobiles 
shipped: 
inten a nnbetasan casi 5, 528, 103 
ed to th ie Maemelihieleanas walked = as 4, 204, 203 
Per Automobile Manufacturers 
Association : 
’ $954: 
Passenger cars... --...-..-- 5, 558, 897 
I eet tines mre ne 1, 042, 174 
*41960: 
en 6, 674, 796 
MD 36 cede ono sees ocos 1, 194, 475 
Airplane production: 
Quantity of civilian aircraft 
shipped: 
titel tics atinmiremeneigrtngnenatieas 3, 389 
DE tether es ce 8, 181 
Annual figures on civilian air- 
craft shipped: 
BS on Rn ieee ewsit 4, 820 
ERE 0° SS 2 7, 205 
atk pitabetbbatcc sms ncsss 6, 805 
ee a ee 6, 882 
isn nita ee Rhebemanemwe 8, 242 
1954: 
Military aircraft produced___ 8, 740 
Civil (transports, helicopters, 
personal utility aircraft) _.__- 3, 389 
DO os iicliltbatin oo tintin 12, 129 
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1960: 
Estimated military aircraft pro- 
Mmmeenie 20. Ue 1 cel 900 
Civil (tramsports, helicopters, 
personal utility aircraft) -.-- 8, 186 
Ec bnata ee bbe tealiaien— 9, 036 


I could go on, and name many more 
indications of how we have advanced and 
how there is need and why there is need 
for additional judges. This advance has, 
in turn, made more cases in the courts. 

Let me dwell a moment on the kind 
and character of judges I think Presi- 
dent Kennedy will appoint. As has been 
indicated by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio for whom I have the most 
profound respect, for whom I have a 
genuine affection, there are 19 vacancies 
left over from the previous administra- 
tion. We created 17 new judgeships in- 
cluding 3 recess appointments, making 
a total of 89 judges to be appointed by 
President Kennedy. 

I am willing to accept President Ken- 
nedy’s judgment; 73 or 74 percent of the 
Nation agreed in a recent Gallup poll 
that they generally approve his action. 
That is a healthy sign of confidence. I 
would say, have no fear that our Presi- 
dent will appoint judges improvidently. 
I hope also, and I say this after due de- 
liberation, I hope also that President 
Kennedy will appoint a few women to 
judgeships. He should recognize the 
distaff side. We have had only one 
female Federal judge. There should be 
more. There must be many women 
lawyers who are eligible and who would 
make exemplary judges. 

Of course there are some gentlemen on 
the other side who do not relish the 
creation of such a number of judges to 
be appointed by a Democratic President. 
Similarly, during the past two Con- 
gresses, we Democrats, then in power in 
the legislative branch, did not like creat- 
ing judgeships to be filled by a Repub- 
lican President. 

On one occasion I said, rather faceti- 
ously: ‘““We Democrats do not like putting 
Democratic eggs under a Republican hen 
for the Republican hen to hatch Demo- 
cratic eggs.” 

To those who oppose partisanship, 
however, in the appointment of Federal 
judges, I say consider the action of 
worthy Presidents, like Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Truman. They all were avidly par- 
tisan in the appointment of judges invar- 
iably. That is true of most Presidents 
before them. They and most Presidents 
before them almost uniformly gave pref- 
erence to appointees of their own party. 
Yet our Federal judiciary has never suf- 
fered. It continues to be the finest judi- 
ciary in the world. It yields to no other 
system for the fairness and impartiality 
of its decisions and the integrity and 
highmindedness of the members thereof. 

As for me, I do not care to ask a judge 
whether he is a Democrat or Republican 
or a mugwump. I accept the qualifica- 
tions for judgeships laid down by that 
great lawgiver, Maimonides, whose por- 
trait is somewhere in this Hall. Iam not 
as good as I used to be at reading at a 
distance. He spoke of seven essentials 
for the appointment of judges. He spoke 
of wisdom, humility, fear of God, dis- 
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dain of gain, love of truth, love of fel- 
low man, good reputation. Be these 
seven qualities present I do not want 
judgeships to be a reward tendered only 
to Democrats nor do I want it to be with- 
held from any Republican. 

In essence, I covet in our courts the 
cold neutrality of impartial judges, re- 
gardless of party affiliation. 

Let me tell you a story, and it might 
apply to these judgeships and the ap- 
pointment thereof. When the British 
under Lord Nelson were bearing down 
to attack the combined fleets off Tra- 
falgar, the first lieutenant of the Re- 
venge on going to see that all hands 
were at their quarters observed one of 
the men devoutly kneeling at the side 
of his gun. So very devout an attitude 
excited the surprise and curiosity of the 
lieutenant. He went to ask the man if 
he was afraid. “Afraid?’ answered the 
honest tar, with a countenance expres- 
sive of utmost disdain. “No. I was only 
praying that the enemy’s shot may be 
distributed in the same proportion as the 
prize money, the greatest part going 
among the officers.” 

Similarly, I want the greater number 
of these judges, shall I say, go as prizes 
to honest and good and faithful Demo- 
crats, with some of them also going to 
Republicans. 

I want in that sense a bipartisan judi- 
ciary. As has been said, I am a realist, 
and being realistic, that is the way it is 
going to go, no matter what we say on the 
floor of this House. Of course, there are 
many Republicans who covet and are 
deserving of appointment to high judi- 
cial office. I want them to be so honored. 
I want the accolade of distinction to be 
placed upon them. They are deserving. 
But, many more than their number will 
be found among the Democrats. Be- 
yond that, I want to indicate that we re- 
frained from touching upon the manner 
of regrouping or the setting up of new 
districts in this bill. There is no provi- 
sion for new districts or breakdown of 
old districts. Numerous State delega- 
tions have sought such changes. There 
is great dissension in some of those 
States as to new lines and new districts. 

Rather than be bogged down with end- 
less controversy as to these geographical 
patterns, the committee agreed to con- 
sider such projects in a separate bill. 
Shortly hereafter we shall hear all and 
sundry concerning contemplated changes 
in district lines. ‘There shall be no 
delay. 

We gave mature consideration to all 
demands for new judgeships. There is 
no precision instrument with which to 
gage any State’s needs. Each case in- 
volves delicate problems and inherent 
intangibles. The process of search is not 
unlike trying to put square pegs into 
round holes. We are only human. We 
are not infallible. We may be making 
some mistakes. If so, they can in time 
be rectified. This is not the last judge- 
ship bill by a long shot. 

We have given mature consideration to 
the recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference. They recommended 69 
judges. We provide for 70. But, theirs 
is not the last word. We cannot sur- 
render our authority to any Judicial 
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Conference. We have the responsibility; 
not they. Their views are only advisory. 

Being human, they, too, are subject to 
pressures, just as we are. Within a short 
space of time the Judicial Conference 
changed their recommendations as to 
numbers of new judgeships. I suppose 
we must forgive them, maybe for what 
William Blake said a hundred years ago. 
He said the following: 

The man who never alters his opinion is 
like standing water and breeds reptiles of the 
mind. 


I need not take time to justify our 
action as to each State. The report 
before you is a splendid compendium of 
facts and data justifying our action in 
each and every district involved. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I could not help but re- 
call the statement of the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in which 
he said, when he was talking about the 
Presidential appointment of judges, “I 
have in mind one judge who takes a 5- 
month vacation every year.”” How many 
Federal judges take a 5-month vacation 
every year during which the taxpayers 
pay them $10,000 or more while on their 
vacations? 

Mr. CELLER. That was an excep- 
tional case. It was an exception and 
certainly is not the rule. I find that the 
judges are diligent and they are hard 
working. They take care of their chores 
just as we take care of our own chores. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: Is the judge who 
takes the 5-month vacation still on the 
payroll? 

Mr. CELLER. I think he has retired. 

Mr. GROSS. How in good conscience 
can anyone support a bill to set up 70 
additional judgeships if we have judges 
who are taking 5-month vacations? 

Mr. CELLER. That was only one 
judge out of several hundred; and I do 
not think you should visit the sins of 
one judge upon several hundred other 
judges. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
was disappointed in the fact that the 
Senate added one additional judge for 
Rhode Island but the House committee 
has seen fit not to go along with that 
recommendation. 

I rise to urge the addition of another 
Federal judge to the district of Rhode 
Island. From discussions I have had 
with members of the committee and 
from the general tenor of feeling here 
on the floor, it is quite obvious that an 
attempt to amend the subject bill to 
provide such an additional judge will be 
given little consideration. 

I appreciate the courtesy extended to 
me by the committee and am particu- 
larly grateful for the advice they have 
offered as to the best means of approach. 
Under the circumstances it is evident 
that the one hope for inclusion of an- 
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other judge for my State rests with the 
conference committee. It is to the 
House conferees, therefore, that I ad- 
dress my remarks. 

During the recent hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, I pre- 
sented information I had received from 
the bar association of Rhode Island es- 
tablishing the fact that the present case- 
load of the Federal court in Rhode Is- 
land had increased to such proportion 
that a second Federal judge should be 
provided. In support of this I submitted 
several letters showing the work record 
of the court and the problem facing the 
sole incumbent judge. An analysis of 
this record indicated that in 10 years 
the calendar has risen from 37 cases to 
a total of 111. On September 30, 1959, 
there were 213 civil cases pending. In 
that same period trial days in court in- 
creased from 51 to 104. The bar asso- 
ciation reports that the docket is as cur- 
rent as it is only because the present 
judge, Judge Edward W. Day, forgoes 
many of his days off and part of his 
vacation. 

As you know, the Senate version of 
this judgeship bill includes the addi- 
tional judge for Rhode Island. It is my 
hope that our House conferees will go 
along with the Senate version when they 
meet in conference. The record would 
seem to justify such action and I 
strongly urge the conferees to accept the 
recommendation of the Rhode Island 
Bar Association and approve an addi- 
tional judge for Rhode Island. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand that the 
Senate put in a number of judges. We 
tried to winnow the record and went 
carefully through the data—numbers of 
cases, the time it took judges to decide 
their cases—and we felt that the gentle- 
man’s very distinguished State at this 
time was not entitled to an additional 
judge, the action of the Senate not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. FOGARTY. May I have the gen- 
tleman’s assurance that he will give it 
every consideration in conference? 

Mr. CELLER. I certainly shall and 
particularly because of the high regard 
I have for the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, on page 
339 of the committee report, I quote the 
following: 

Any attempt to relocate the headquarters 
of the court for the western district of Mich- 
igan would, in the opinion of this commit- 
tee, be inimical to the interests of the liti- 
gants and attorneys having business before 
that court. Moreover, your committee be- 
lieves that the court itself and the judicial 
council of the circuit should carefully scruti- 
nize and evaluate any proposal to remove the 
court’s headquarters from Grand Rapids. 


I think this is a very important state- 
ment by the committee. I wonder if the 
chairman would want to emphasize or 
reemphasize the committee’s interest in 
this particular paragraph. 

Mr. CELLER. Iam very happy to re- 
emphasize that the committee means 
what it says and says what it means and 
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will hold the judicial council to strict 
responsibility if there is any departure 
from what we say in that statement. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, in my years in Con- 
gress I have always been concerned 
with the means by which the Congress 
achieves desirable goals. This concern 
has often temporarily placed me on the 
unpopular side of issues before the 
House. I am pleased, however, with the 
growing number of occasions when such 
concern has resulted in constructive leg- 
islation. Today 11 of my colleagues on 
the Committee on the Judiciary and I 
must object to the present form of the 
proposed judgeship bill. We are not 
opposed to the creation of necessary 
judgeships. Indeed, in many districts 
of the country there now is and there 
has been a desperate need for additional 
judge power. We are opposed, however, 
to playing politics with the judicial 
branch of our Government. 

In this connection we are of the 
opinion that the bill before the House 
would result in the creation of more 
judgeships than are reasonably neces- 
sary to dispose of the increased business 
of the Federal courts. 

In the time at my disposal I hope to 
impress the House with the damage 
which will result to the judiciary if we 
abandon the high principles advocated 
by President Eisenhower in making 
judicial appointments. In short I am 
interested in helping establish two prin- 
ciples. First, the necessity of removing 
judicial appointments from partisan 
politics; and second, the advisability of 
creating only those judgeships reason- 
ably needed to dispose of litigation with 
reasonable dispatch. 

The two principles are closely related. 
When considerations of partisan politics 
are removed, there is no need to create 
more positions than the circumstances 
warrant. 

On June 15, 1960, in a carefully con- 
sidered report, the House Committee on 
the Judiciary recommended the creation 
of 35 additional district and circuit 
judges. President Eisenhower on sev- 
eral occasions before the hearings com- 
menced on this much needed legislation 
had indicated he would henceforth make 
judicial appointments in such a manner 
as to maintain a substantial balance 
between Republicans and Democrats. 
Thus there were no considerations of 
partisan politics last year when the 
measure was considered and reported by 
the House. I might say that when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was inaugurated in 
1953, 84 percent of the Federal judges 
were Democratic appointees. 

Now, less than a year later when we 
considered this matter on substantially 
the same facts, I repeat, less than a year 
later, but with a change in administra- 
tion, a majority of the committee has 
now decided that 70 additional judges 
are necessary. The other body, without 
even the benefit of a public hearing, de- 
cided that 73 judges were necessary. I 
just cannot refrain from inquiring what 
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the other body was doing in 1960 if there 
is such a crying need for judges now. 

I have no way of knowing whether the 
proposed judicial appointments will be 
political or nonpolitical, partisan or non- 
partisan. I hope they will be nonparti- 
san. I am fearful, however, in the light 
of the circumstances and I remind you, 
that the omnibus judgeship bill of last 
year was not scheduled for debate and 
vote by the leadership although it had 
been unanimously reported by the House 
Committee on Rules. 

I strongly suspect that the desire to 
dispense political patronage has found 
its way into the consideration of this 
truly important measure. If political 
patronage be a factor, the American 
people and the Federal judiciary are en- 
titled to have the full facts disclosed in 
this debate. That I am dutybound to 
do and that I intend to do. 

As a matter of fact, in order to allay 
any feeling that most, if not all, pro- 
spective vacancies would be filled by one 
political party, at the hearings on March 
1, 1961, I asked the Attorney General 
if the Federal judiciary should be kept 
in balance. His answer was not clear 
and unequivocal, as were the statements 
of Judge Laurence Walsh, Deputy Attor- 
ney General, of Attorney General Bill 
Rogers, or of President Eisenhower, who 
was quoted as stating: 

I do not think it would ever be right for 
the public to get the impression that all 
members of the Federal judiciary came from 
the same party. . 


Then President Eisenhower stated he 
intended to make the appointments on 
a basis of approximately 50 percent Re- 
publican and 50 percent Democratic. 

Of course, the ultimate goal for which 
we all strive is to have judicial appoint- 
ments on a completely nonpartisan 
basis. We can prepare for that goal 
now. Bernard Siegel, chairman of the 
standing Committee on the Federal Ju- 
diciary of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, in view of the fact that the Federal 
judiciary is now approximately in bal- 
ance between Republican and Demo- 
cratic judges, had this to say: 

I should hope fer bipartisan appoint- 
ments at this time as an intermediate step 
between the present unfortunate partisan- 
ship and the goal of nonpartisanship. 


Of course, I listened to my able chair- 
man refer to William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman and 
President Eisenhower. I should like to 
say in answer to the statement of my 
good chairman, that because there has 
been a custom is no reason that the 
custom should be followed. I am re- 
minded of the statement of the bard of 
old, when he said, “The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new, and God 
fulfills himself in many ways, lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” 

This is in the time of the New Fron- 
tier—and since that is so, it is the time 
when we can turn our back on old cus- 
toms which are outworn and which are 
not in the interest of the public. This 
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principle, I may add, was adopted and 
made a part of the Republican Party 
platform of 1960, but unfortunately it 
was not made a part of the Democratic 
Party platform. The surest safeguard 
against creating more judgeships than 
reasonably necessary is by stating at the 
very beginning of an administration or 
of a hearing on such legislation that 
partisan political considerations will 
have no part in determining the number 
of needed judgeships. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration would gain much in prestige 
and stature by adopting and following 
the policy which President Eisenhower 
indicated he would adopt and follow. 
Then Congress and the general public 
would have assurance that the number 
of judgeships have not been increased 
because of the pressure of partisan pol- 
itics. I hope the hard facts developed 
in our hearings both last year and this 
year will influence my colleagues to sup- 
port the amendment which I intend to 
offer in order to substitute the judgeship 
bill unanimously reported to the House 
last year. This substitute will give the 
Federal judiciary its needed measure of 
relief, and it will afford the Congress and 
the public an opportunity to observe how 
the proposed judicial appointments are 
to be made. It will also provide the 
Committee on the Judiciary an oppor- 
tunity to study the latest recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference. I 
should like to remind the committee 
members that 10 judgeships recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference were 
recommended after the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary had completed its 
hearings. 

I do not believe that the House should 
ever forego an independent study of the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference, since such study is one of our 
ultimate legislative responsibilities. 

Should the committee bill be en- 
acted—and this is important, Mr. Chair- 
man, and will you please hear these im- 
portant figures—the President with the 
19 existing vacancies will be empowered 
to appoint 89 circuit and district judges— 
15 circuit and 74 district. 

President Roosevelt had been in office 
for more than 4 years before he made 
his 89th appointment. President Tru- 
man was in office for more than 5 
years before he made his 89th appoint- 
ment, and President Eisenhower had 
been in office almost 4 years before 
he made his 89th appointment. 

The committee bill will increase the 
number of authorized circuit judges, not 
counting vacancies, from 68 to 78, and 
the number of authorized district judges, 
not counting vacancies, from 245 to 305. 
Counting vacancies—and this statistic 
is most important in view of the state- 
ments of the chairman of our com- 
mittee when he was telling of the 
growth of this country in the last 6 
years—the increase in existing judicial 
manpower will be more than 30 percent, 
and the growth of the country in the 
fields which were described by the chair- 
man did not come up to that general 
average increase. 
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I again suggest that the argument ad- 
vocating so great an increase is not sup- 
ported by the facts. For example, only 
24 of the Cistricts for which additiona] 
judges will be provided have a civil case- 
load per judge which comes up to the 
national average of 221. In a time study 
conducted by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, 25 of the 
37 participating judges represented dis- 
tricts which will receive one or more 
ee judges under the committee 

lll, 

Not counting three or four of the dis- 
tricts with the heaviest workload, such 
as the southern district of New York, 
these judges were selected as being rep- 
resentative of the country as a whole. 
Yet the time these judges spent on all 
phases of their judicial duties, including 
the actual trial of cases, time spent in 
chambers, and time spent on court ad- 
ministration, did not exceed a normal 
workweek of 40 hours. 

I cite these facts because I believe 
the prudent course will be to enact 
the bill the Judiciary Committee con- 
sidered adequate when there were no 
overtones of partisan politics, and when 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment was in the control of one party 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in the control of the other party. 
Then in good order we will be able to 
conduct the needed hearings and con- 
sider requests for additional judgeships. 

I am of the opinion that the creation 
of such a large number of judgeships 
when one political party is in power 
and at a time when our judicial system 
is the closest it has ever been to being 
in proper balance is not in the best 
public interest. I am reminded of the 
great concern of Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, when 
he was saddled with the midnight ap- 
pointments of Federal judges—and by 
the way, it did not bring any credit to 
the administration which provided the 
legislation for the appointments. 

I agree with the careful and considered 
reasoning of the American Bar Associa- 
tion that we should not return to par- 
tisan politics as far as the Federal judi- 
ciary is concerned, I believe that the 
American people now have a right to 
a bipartisan, and eventually a nonpar- 
tisan, approach to the selection of those 
who finally are the guardians and the 
protectors of all our liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, that was my position 
when the Presidency was held by a Re- 
publican, it is my position now. 

Finally—I should like to say to the 
President—It is my studied judgment 
that if he will follow such course of ac- 
tion there will be etched in his strong 
face a fine line which will be clearly seen 
by him who writes the supplement to 
“Profiles in Courage.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MeapDeEr]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gard the position of judge as one of the 
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highest, noblest, and most important po- 
sitions to which man can aspire. To 
uphold, interpret, and apply the laws by 
which society is governed, and to decide 
disputes between citizens and between a 
citizen and his government, to act im- 
partially and fairly in matters which 
affect the property and the liberty of 
human beings, is, indeed, a high calling. 

For our system of government by 
law—and not men—to work effectively, 
the position of judge demands respect 
and honor and must appeal to those who 
follow the profession of the law as the 
acme of a successful legal career. 

Our Federal judiciary was, in my 
opinion, wisely created as an office to 
be held during good behavior in contrast 
to an elective office, as is the case with 
judges at many other levels of govern- 
ment. The life tenure of Federal judges 
is calculated to encourage independence 
and impartiality and freedom from po- 
litical vagaries and popular pressures, 
and has contributed substantially to the 
esteem in which the Federal judiciary 
has been held. 

It is because of my high regard for 
the office of judge and the Federal judi- 
ciary that I oppose S. 912 which, by 
dijuting and cheapening the office of 
Federal judge through creation of more 
judgeships than are needed to dispose 
of Federal litigation expeditiously, has 
cast the taint of the pork barrel on the 
office and thus has done disservice to 
the Federal judicial system itself. 

When judicial office becomes a public 
grant, a sinecure, it attracts those who 
seek a political plum rather than those 
who aspire to the heights of the legal 
profession. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no scientific 
yardstick by which to determine the 
need for judicial manpower. We refer 
to caseloads, weighted caseload per 
judge, time studies, timelag in disposal 
of cases, cases started and terminated 
and other indices which are no more 
than guides to indicate whether we have 
sufficient judgepower now or whether 
we need more or less, based upon the 
experience of the past. There is no 
way to tell, for example, how long a 
judge should think, how thoroughly he 
should read the briefs and records be- 
fore arriving at his decision. There is 
no way to measure accurately the com- 
parative difficulty of legal questions 
which are presented, no one of which is 
precisely like another. 

Mr, Chairman, the House Judiciary 
Committee in the 86th Congress, after 
extensive hearings and extensive de- 
liberation both in the subcommittee and 
the full House Judiciary Committee, 
solemnly recommended the creation of 
32 additional district judgeships and 
3 additional circuit judgeships. That re- 
port was filed with the House on June 15, 
1960, but the leadership of the 86th Con- 
gress saw fit to let the bill die without 
action. Nothing has occurred within the 
last 10 months which would justify dou- 
bling the number of judgeships on the 
basis of facts and logic. Statistics avail- 
able to us disclose that even with 19 
vacancies in existing judgeships, cases 
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terminated have kept pace with cases 
filed. 

My study as a member of the Judici- 
ary Committee and its subcommittee 
No. 5, in hearings and discussions in 
both the 86th and 87th Congresses, as 
well as our consideration of the omnibus 
judge bill in the 83d Congress, have con- 
vinced me that the number of judge- 
ships provided for in S. 912 are so 
excessive as to be clearly beyond any 
penumbra of reasonable doubt if our 
sole criterion is to be sufficient judge- 
ships to handle the anticipated volume 
of Federal litigation. 

Accordingly, we must search outside 
facts and logic for the motive behind 
the proposed doubling of the number of 
new judgeships. The only apparent 
reason is the election of a Democratic 
President last November. A political 
cast of that sort cannot help but de- 
crease the respect for and prestige of 
the Federal judiciary. 

I think there are certain matters that 
have not been mentioned in the debate 
thus far which bear upon the proper 
number of judges we should have. 

I should like to point out first that on 
July 25, 1958, Public Law 85-554 became 
effective, which increased the jurisdic- 
tional amount of Federal district court 
diversity of citizenship cases and Fed- 
eral question cases from $3,000 to $10,000. 
That law has had the effect of diminish- 
ing the number of cases instituted be- 
cause of the higher jurisdictional re- 
quirement. 

Second, section 292, title 28, United 
States Code, provides for the transfera- 
bility of judges. There is existing pow- 
er in law to take judges from districts 
where business is light and assign them 
to reduce the workload where there is 
more business than the judges residing 
in that district can handle. 

Third, I want to emphasize the point 
mentioned by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. McCuLtoca], that 
the time study conducted in the spring 
of 1958 shows that the 37 district judges 
who participated in that time study were 
carrying their load, disposing of their 
litigation, and doing so at fewer than an 
average of 40 hours per week. 

The evidence is overwhelming that if 
the 19 vacancies were filled and 35 ad- 
ditional judgeships were created there 
would be ample judgepower to take care 
of the anticipated Federal litigation for 
the present and the near future. And, 
in case it is not, the Congress will not 
have gone out of business, and we can 
always take into consideration hard- 
ship cases in specific bills, or we can 
have another omnibus judgeship bill. 

Now, let me point out that in the 83d 
Congress the other body passed a bill 
which provided for 39 additional judge- 
ships, but the House Committee on the 
Judiciary reported and the House of 
Representatives passed a bill which pro- 
vided for only 26 additional judgeships. 
We reduced the Senate figure from 39 
to 26, and in conference we agreed upon 
a figure of 30 additional district judges 
and 3 additional circuit judges, a total 
of 33 judgeships, which became the law 
February 10, 1954. 
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This year the House Committee on the 
Judiciary reported a bill providing only 
3 judges less than the bill reported and 
passed in the other body without hear- 
ings. I say to you that it is evident, that 
since last year, when the House reported 
the bill for 35 judges, when the Judicial 
Conference recommended 54 and in con- 
trast to the 83d Congress when the House 
Committee on the Judiciary reported a 
bill providing 13 fewer than the other 
body had, that we now appear to have 
relaxed the scrutiny and the care with 
which the House Judiciary Committee 
ordinarily has operated in the past in 
passing upon these requests for addi- 
tional judgeships. 

I hope that the gentleman from Ohio, 
if he offers his bill as a substitute for this 
bill, will prevail. I think it is in the in- 
terest of sound judicial administration 
that we go slowly in creating additional 
judgeships and not diminish the prestige 
of the Federal judiciary by making them 
available for distribution as a matter of 
political patronage. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Judiciary, I am very much 
concerned about the size of this bill and 
the number of judges to be appointed. I 
appreciate the gentleman’s yielding to 
me so that I may express my views. 

The House will recall that the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Judiciary last year included in their 
hearings a chart showing traveling 
assignments of Federal judges through- 
out the country. It seems to me that if 
some of these judges stayed at home and 
took care of their work instead of travel- 
ing as much as they do, we could reduce 
the number of judgeships. 

I should like to point out that the list 
we show here does not specifically set 
out all of the cost to the taxpayers of 
these trips because many times they take 
secretaries and criers and law clerks 
with them. Let me point out one that 
I know the chairman of this great com- 
mittee is interested in; that is in the 
southern district of New York. The rec- 
ord will show that three of the judges 
of the southern district of New York, 
which district is going to get six new 
judges under this bill, spent 103 days in 
California in 1 year. Of the 103 days 
that these three judges spent in Cali- 
fornia at the taxpayers’ expense, draw- 
ing per diem, they spent 44 days in trial. 

There was some reciprocity here be- 
cause in the districts in California, which 
will be getting a number of new judges 
under this bill, at the same time that we 
were sending judges from New York to 
California, California sent judges to New 
York for 43 days and one of the judges 
spent 10 of those 43 days in trial while 
the other judge spent none. 

As I say, this does not set out all of 
the costs. It does not include the per 
diem. One senior judge of one of the 
Plains States, where it gets cold in the 
winter, where the snow piles high, spent 
101 days in Puerto Rico and 67 days in 
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southern California, a total of 168 days; 
58 of those 168 days in trial. This was 
at a cost to the taxpayers of $3,995, and 
does not include the per diem or other 
expenses of criers, secretaries, et cetera. 
It seems to me that the time could be 
spent to better use. One other senior 
judge in the Middle West spent 114 days 
in southern Florida, with trials on 40 
days, and with a cost to the taxpayers 
for travel of $2,167. 

Then down in Florida came springtime 
and the judge journeyed on up into 
South Carolina and had 3 days of trial 
there at a cost to the taxpayers of $557. 
Then he spent 10 days in the District 
of Columbia with no trials, at a cost of 
$312 to the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. MEADER. Would the gentleman 
make clear what year he is talking 
about? 

Mr. BOW. July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
1959—I am going to mention that in 
just a minute, if I may finish. 

California is to have four new judges, 
but the actually sitting judges in Cali- 
fornia spent 112 days out of their dis- 
tricts, and of the 112 days, spent 39 days 
in trial. For those 39 days of trial out of 
their districts, for the 112 days the travel 
alone was $8,570. With this sort of thing 
going on it is a little hard to understand 
why we did not give them 35 judges last 
year but are now asked to give them 70 
this year. 

One other thing: There are a score 
or more of Federal judges who have 
reached the age where they could be- 
come senior judges, where they could 
receive the emoluments Congress has 
given them, and where younger men 
could be appointed in those places to 
handle this caseload. The senior judges 
still could be handling some of this case- 
load. 

This information is available in the 
hearings of last year. The hearings of 
this year have been concluded. We are 
still in executive session in my subcom- 
mittee. I cannot disclose what went on 
in those executive sessions, but I can say 
this: We apparently opened up a new 
avenue for some who have not watched 
it because the figures this year show 
there has been some increase in some of 
these sensitive areas. We will have those 
facts in our hearings when they are re- 
ported next week. I think these things 
should be seriously considered in the 
consideration of the establishment of 70 
new judgeships in this country. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MEADER. I asked Judge Biggs 
about this matter on page 425 of our 
hearings on this bill. I believe the in- 
formation was that the situation has 
been corrected, but apparently from 
what the gentleman from Ohio says 
there is little evidence that it has been 
corrected. 

Mr. BOW. There is little evidence 
that it has been corrected. I think it is 
still rampant. It is a serious situation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, S. 912, as reported 
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by the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
wish to stress particularly those provi- 
sions of the legislation which provide 
additional judicial manpower for the 
State of Pennsylvania. The bill, as re- 
ported here today, contains the pro- 
visions of the bill which I sponsored that 
provided one additional circuit judge for 
the third judicial circuit; three addition- 
al judges for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, and one additional dis- 
trict judge for the middle district of 
Pennsylvania, and two additional district 
judges for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania. In addition, an existing tem- 
porary judgeship in the western district 
will be made permanent. These judge- 
ships are badly needed despite the fact 
that the Federal judges in Pennsylvania 
devote more than the average amount of 
time devoted by judges throughout the 
United States. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has approved all of these judge- 
ships with the exception of the addi- 
tional judge for the third judicial cir- 
cuit. The Department of Justice has 
likewise approved these judgeships, as 
had the State and local bar associations. 
The statistics of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the U.S. Courts clearly indicate 
the need for the creation of all of these 
new judges in the State of Pennsylvania 
and in the circuit. 

The third judicial circuit consists of 
the States of Delaware, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and the territory of the 
Virgin Islands. At the present time this 
court is staffed with seven judges. Over 
the past 10 years approximately 290 ap- 
peals have been filed annually in this 
court, but a very particular problem 
arises when one considers that 80 per- 
cent of all the cases terminated were de- 
cided after a hearing or upon submission. 
In the third circuit the ratio of the cases 
decided on the merits is higher than the 
ratio that ordinarily prevails in the 
other circuit courts. 

During 1960, 172 of the 296 appeals 
were from district courts in civil cases; 
in 20 of them the United States was 
the plaintiff and in 30 it was the defend- 
ant; 53 of the cases involved a Federal 
question, while 57 involved diversity of 
citizenship. Six were private admiralty 
cases and six involved the local jurisdic- 
tion of the Virgin Islands. In spite of 
the heavy caseload, the court of appeals 
for the third circuit has maintained an 
outstanding record, not only in disposing 
of cases but also in the time required to 
dispose of the cases. In 1960, the median 
for the third circuit was 6.1 months 
compared with the national median of 
6.8 months. 

A very important factor in the crea- 
tion of this new judgeship for the third 
circuit is the work which these judges 
of the court of appeals have done to re- 
lieve congestion in the district courts and 
the great help given by a retired judge 
whose services have been assigned to a 
serious problem thereby depriving the 
circuit of his services. Over the past 3 
years the judges of the third judicial 
circuit have sat in various district 
courts, not only within the third cir- 
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cuit, but also in other sections of 
the country. Due to the serious illness 
of one of the judges in the middle district 
of Pennsylvania, several of the judges of 
the court of appeals were assigned a 
number of the civil cases in that district. 
At the present time one of the incumbent 
judges in that district has recently suf- 
fered severe injuries and it is estimated 
that he will not be able to conduct his 
work for several months. There is no 
doubt in my mind and in the minds of 
the judges of this court that the third 
judicial circuit badly needs the services 
of this additional judge, not only as an 
appellate judge but also as he may be 
assigned to work in the various district 
courts in the circuit. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, an 
omnibus judgeship bill is of vital im- 
portance to the Nation. I daresay that 
the need for this legislation has been 
amply demonstrated in past years. We 
needed a bill 2 years ago and again last 
year. Our hopes were elevated last June 
when the Committee on the Judiciary 
reported a modest bill but these hopes 
were short lived. It was nothing short 
of a travesty that the bill failed of en- 
actment and it appears now that the 
bill was predestined not to get through 
despite the valiant efforts of those con- 
cerned with prompt and expeditious ad- 
ministration of justice in our Federal 
courts. 

I don’t believe that it is too much to 
expect that when a need arises we 
should act promptly and decisively to 
meet it. Although I was disappointed 
in the inadequate bill that was reported 
last year, I indicated that I would back 
the bill as it then stood in order to get 
prompt action. As it turned out, we had 
no action at all. The situation was in- 
tolerable then and it continues to be 
intolerable. The need for immediate ac- 
tion was as clear last year and the year 
before as it is now—but our efforts 
yielded no return. 

I have been deeply distressed over 
the ease with which the Congress has 
now reversed its earlier course and now 
is seeking to adopt an overly generous 
bill. This is an area where legislative 
precision is called for. Too little is bad. 
Too much is worse. 

From past experience in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and from my study on 
the subject since being elected to Con- 
gress and serving on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I know something of the need 
for this legislation. 

As a New Yorker I am particularly 
concerned with the critica] situation in 
the southern district of New York. Last 
year the six bar associations located in 
the city of New York submitted a report 
which spoke of a “threatened break- 
down in the administration of justice” 
in the southern district because of the 
insufficient number of judges. The num- 
ber of civil cases pending on June 30, 
1960, reached an astounding total of 
11,281. This was one-fifth of all the 
civil cases pending in the 86 district 
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courts. The median interval from filing 
to disposition was 30 months, which is 
close to twice as long as the national 
median. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States has recommended six ad- 
ditional judgeships for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 

The caseload disposed of by the pres- 
ent members of the bench in the south- 
ern district of New York averaged 366 
civil cases per judge in contrast with the 
national average of 222. 

I support the recommendations of the 
September 1960 Judicial Conference for 
59 additional Federal judgeships. I am 
pleased to note that the Department of 
Justice had endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference, and, 
incidentally, did not go beyond it. Iam 
hopeful that the House will promptly 
implement those recommendations. In 
so doing we should not open up the flood- 
gates in order to take care of special 
political interests. The bill should not 
be inflated beyond demonstrated neegs. 
Last year I asked that we not play poli- 
tics by undercutting the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference. This 
year I suggest that we not play politics 
in the opposite direction. 

The best case that can be made will 
support nothing more than the 59 addi- 
tional judgeships recommended by the 
Judicial Conference in September 1960. 

The Eisenhower administration en- 
dorsed the recommendations of the Sep- 
tember 1960 Conference and the present 
administration did likewise. The Attor- 
ney General, in his statement before the 
Judiciary Committee on March 1 of this 
year, likewise stated that the recommen- 
dations of the Judicial Conference of 
September 1960 had the full support of 
President Kennedy and the Department 
of Justice. 

I support the Conference position of 
1960 because it was arrived at after long 
and careful study. Their position I re- 
gard as the best peg we can hang our 
hats on. Their position is the best con- 
sidered and certainly the least political. 

The 1960 Conference took the position 
that 59 new judgeships would meet the 
needs of the country; that with these 
additions the administration of justice 
would be safeguarded. I certainly con- 
cur with those recommendations. I in- 
troduced H.R. 6365 which embodies those 
recommendations and I intend to offer 
an amendment to the committee bill em- 
bodying the provisions of my bill. 

I cannot accept the additional recom- 
mendations of the March 1961 Judicial 
Conference for what I deem to be good 
and proper reasons. As I have stated I 
believe that the recommendations of 
September 1960 present the best guide- 
lines because they were based on long 
and careful study. The sudden and per- 
haps precipitous proposals for 10 addi- 
tional judgeships to the 59 previously 
recommended are not based on the same 
careful study. It is difficult for me to 
find that court calendars, age factors, 
and other matters touching upon the 
effectiveness of the U.S. courts have 
changed so radically in a 6-month 
Period. 
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The additional recommendations of 
the Conference came to the Judiciary 
Committee a day or two prior to the con- 
sideration of the bill by the full commit- 
tee and I do not believe they have been 
properly reviewed. I might add that al- 
though the committee bill now includes 
an additional 10 judgeships, they do not 
follow the patterns outlined by the Con- 
ference. 

When it comes to the important busi- 
ness of creating additional judgeships, 
a clear demonstration of need is essen- 
tial. We should not rush to create new 
vacancies lest we water down the entire 
system. There is a Gresham’s law that 
operates in this field as in most others. 
High caliber and professional attain- 
ment is the essence of a strong and inde- 
pendent judiciary and we run the risk 
of defeating our purpose by devaluation, 
I am told that in England a single 
judgeship is created only after the most 
painstaking and prolonged cross-exam- 
ination of the Government by Parlia- 
ment, so important it is that caliber, 
individual importance, and stature of 
office be maintained. 

Based on these considerations I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 6365, calling for 59 
new judgeships, the exact Judicial Con- 
ference recommendations as of Septem- 
ber 1960. Today I will offer the bill as a 
substitute. Valuing as I do an inde- 
pendent and strong Federal judiciary, I 
believe this bill, which is the recommen- 
dation of two successive administrations, 
is as far as the Congress should go at 
this time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. RoGeErs]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of S. 912, 
and point out that the House Judiciary 
Committee has held numerous hearings 
on the necessity for additional Federal 
judges. 

I also want to point out that the 
recommendations made by the Judicial 
Conference, of which the gentleman 
from New York was critical a moment 
ago because we have followed them al- 
most in detail with few exceptions, was 
the same policy that was carried out 
under the Eisenhower administration 
when Attorney General Brownell and 
Attorney General William Rogers 
headed the Justice Department. That, 
then, was the recommendation of the 
Judicial Conference. We of the Judici- 
ary Committee have always felt that 
those people who are engaged in this 
business and who devote their time to 
it and who come up with statistics as 
now reported in the report which you 
have before you, justifies the additional 
judges that are recommended. 

I would also like to point out to you 
the fact that the present Attorney Gen- 
eral recommends 69 judges with justi- 
fications for them from the Judicial 
Conference, a body nonpartisan in its 
efforts, and under the supervision of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Twice they have made what we con- 
sider a fair recommendation and a fair 
appraisal of the situation. 
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The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
@ moment ago made reference to the 
cost in connection with the transporta- 
tion from one district or one part of 
the United States to the other of Fed- 
eral judges, and pointed out the increase 
in connection therewith. 

Might I call to the gentleman’s at- 
tention, and for the information of the 
House, how many of these were Federal 
judges who had already retired and who 
had volunteered their services “for 
free,” so to speak, because they were 
getting a full pension, and point out 
how much expense there was in connec- 
tion with their travel and their conduct 
of the judicial business? I think if you 
would study an analysis that has been 
submitted to our committee you would 
be agreeably surprised. When we get 
back in the House I shall ask permis- 
sion to insert in the Recorp the names 
of those Federal judges who after re- 
tirement have continued to help break 
the backlog of heavy dockets of courts 
throughout the United States. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
OF THE US. Courts, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1960. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: In compliance with your 
letter of June 23, 1960, I am sending you 
herewith information concerning retired and 
resigned judges and their service. The serv- 
ice of the retired judges during the fiscal 
year 1959 is set forth in the table on page 
156 of the hearings before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, a copy of which is attached, and Mr. 
William Foley has informed Mr. Shafroth 
that this is sufficient for service rendered 
in the fiscal year 1959. A table is attached 
showing the service in the fiscal year 1960 
up to April 30. 

There is at the present time only one 
living resigned judge, Hon. William C. 
Coleman, formerly a district judge for the 
district of Maryland. There are at the pres- 
ent time 22 retired circuit judges, 45 retired 
district judges, and 3 retired judges of the 
special courts. In addition, there are 3 re- 
tired Supreme Court Justices, 2 of whom 
fulfilled assignments on the US. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
during the current fiscal year. 

You asked in your letter for a breakdown 
as to those senior judges who are willing to 
accept assignments either within or with- 
out their respective circuits and districts. 
The Chief Justice keeps a roster of retired 
judges who have indicated that they are 
willing to serve outside of their circuits or 
districts and there are on that list a total 
of 23 judges. It is called the Roster of 
Senior Judges. The ouly other record we 
have of judges willing .o accept service with- 
in their own circuits and districts is the 
list of those judges who have performed 
such service. During the fiscal year 1960, 
the number of those judges who were not 
on the roster was 24. For your information, 
I am enclosing a list of all senior judges 
and a list of the judges on the roster of the 
Chief Justice as of June 23, 1960. The above 
information does not include the territorial 
courts, nor does it include service on the 
special courts. 

If there is other information you require, 
please let me know. 

With cordial regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren OtnNer, ITI, 
Director. 
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Service by senior judges in district courts, July 1, 1959, through Apr. 30, 1960 
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I may also point out to the gentle- 
man from Ohio it is through legislation 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States that made it possible for the as- 
signment of the various Federal judges 
in various districts. Who are we to as- 
certain or criticize why certain assign- 
ments are made if in the interest of 
judicial process? And until some evi- 
dence has been submitted that it has not 
been in accordance with the proper judi- 
cial progress and the proper assignment 
of a particular judge to a particular case, 
then I do not think we should criticize. 





I, therefore, ask that you support this 
bill in its entirety because it is consistent 
with the policy that has been carried out 
for a number of years. The justification 
for all these judgeships is set forth in 
the report. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with care to 
my very able colleague, the gentleman 
from Colorado, and noted his comments 
concerning the Judicial Conference. Of 
course the Judicial Conference is made 
up of a group of highminded men with 


great experience; but, you know, there 
is no yardstick by which even the Judi- 
cial Conference can measure whether or 
not a judge is performing his duties in 
a satisfactory manner. 

I asked Mr. Olney, Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
who is a spokesman, at least in some in- 
stances, for the Judicial Conference, if 
there was any such yardstick. This is a 
question I asked him: Have you or has 
the Conference determined upon any 
series or combination of yardsticks 
which will determine whether or not 
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individual judges do a reasonably thor- 
ough job and are in attendance in court 
or in chambers disposing of a reasonable 
number of cases? 

His answer was: “I think I must an- 
swer that with a no.” 

Furthermore, as a part of the record, 
I asked the Attorney General of the 
United States if the Department of Jus- 
tice had made any independent investi- 
gation concerning the necessity for any 
particular number of judgeships, and 
his answer was an unequivocal no, that 
no independent investigation had been 
made. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, when my 
congressional service ends, I expect to 
return to the practice of law. The 
chances are that I will be practicing 
again in the State and Federal courts 
of North Carolina and I am therefore 
as concerned as anyone could possibly 
be with having an adequate number of 
Federal judges to keep the dockets clear 
and guarantee speedy and fair adminis- 
tration of justice. 

I have long felt that additional Fed- 
eral judgeships are needed throughout 
our country and it was a matter of re- 
gret to me that last year the House was 
never permitted to work its will on H.R. 
12552 which created 35 new Federal 
judgeships and which received the unan- 
imous approval of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary and unanimous clear- 
ance at the hands of the Committee on 
Rules. 

I think we all understand the reasons 
why this bill was never programed for 
action last year and it will not serve any 
useful purpose for me to be drawing 
critical judgments on that subject. The 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary said a few minutes 
ago that he was a political realist and I, 
too, am realistic enough to know why 
action was not taken last year. I do 
think, however, that the record should 
show that for some reason a Federal 
judgeship bill, which last year was unan- 
imously approved by the committee, was 
allowed to die at the adjournment of 
Congress without any action being taken 
in the House. 

I should like to direct a question to 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuttocH]. Will he state for the 
record the extent to which hearings were 
conducted prior to the reporting of H.R. 
12552 last year? 

Mr.McCULLOCH. Yes. I am pleased 
to say that we had extensive hearings on 
the legislation that was before the com- 
mittee at that time. 

Mr. JONAS. The favorable report on 
H.R. 12552, therefore, was preceded by 
extensive hearings, careful study and 
thoughtful consideration by a subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JONAS. And then action by the 
full Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right; 
unanimous action. 
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Mr. JONAS. And a unanimous report 
from the committee? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. Now, may I ask the gen- 
tleman one other question. Was any 
effort made in the Committee on the 
Judiciary last year when H.R. 12552 was 
under consideration to increase it to 70 
judgeships? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not recall any 
attempt to increase it to 70 judgeships. 
However, whenever the Committee on 
the Judiciary is considering legislation 
which would create new judgeships, al- 
most invariably there are Members of 
this great body who desire to have addi- 
tional judgeships in their States. 

Mr. JONAS. May I say this further 
thing to the members of the committee. 
I do not have any objections to the 
President of the United States appoint- 
ing Federal judges. That is within his 
prerogative under the Constitution. 
And, I have no question in my mind 
but what the present occupant will 
make sound appointments. The other 
body, of course, will have the oppor- 
tunity to confirm or reject them. My 
question and my concern over this bill 
is not based upon the fact that the 
present occupant of the White House 
will make the appointments. It is based 
upon reports that I have read in the 
press and letters I have received from 
my own district and other sections of 
the country which indicate that we are 
about to turn this judgeship bill into 
a—I do not want to use the words “pork 
barrel” bill, but that we are filling it 
up with unnecessary judgeships. And, 
right along that line I would like to 
cite an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post dated March 13 en- 
titled “Judgeship Jackpot All But Floods 
Bench.” This was a rather sarcastic 
and critical article discussing the pros- 
pect that Congress was going to create 
a lot of unnecessary judgeships. My 
only concern is that we create new 
judgeships only where they are actually 
needed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sure 
the gentleman is aware that we are 
giving three additional judges to the 
State of North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I am certainly aware 
of that. If three new judgeships are 
needed in North Carolina, I would be 
for them; but not otherwise. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now we 
are down to that point. The gentleman 
appeared with the rest of the delegation, 
did he not? 

Mr. JONAS. No, sir; I did not ap- 
pear. I signed a statement prepared by 
one of our colleagues. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Surely. 

Mr. JONAS. In which he made a 
good case for three judgeships in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes; and 
to this day the gentleman has not voiced 
any objection to the three judges for 
North Carolina, has he? 
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Mr. JONAS. Iam voicing some ques- 
tion about it now. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
the point. Are we providing too many 
judges. to the State of North Carolina? 

Mr. JONAS. That is what I wanted 
to ask the gentleman. What is the basis 
on which we jump from 35 judgeships in 
1960 to 70 in 1961? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is very 
simple, as I pointed out in a little state- 
ment a moment ago. The Eisenhower 
administration under Brownell and 
Rogers followed the recommendation of 
the Judicial Conference. 

Mr. JONAS. Are we doing that in 
this case? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, abso- 
lutely, with one exception. 

Mr. JONAS. Of course, I believe the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference should be given due and careful 
consideration, but I think the Judiciary 
Committee and the House itself should 
carefully consider the number of new 
judgeships to be created on the basis of 
very definite criteria. The only facts 
that should determine whether North 
Carolina needs one, two, or three new 
Federal judgeships—and the same would 
apply with respect to the needs in every 
other State—are at least the following: 
First, caseload, criminal and civil; sec- 
ond, current condition of the court’s 
docket; third, number of days in each 
year the judge held court or worked in 
chambers and the number of days in 
which the court was in recess; and, 
fourth, median timelag in bringing cases 
to trial. 

My information is that last September 
the Judicial Conference recommended 
50 new judgeships for the country, 2 to be 
in North Carolina. But after the other 
body had passed a bill containing a sub- 
stantially higher number of new judge- 
ships, and after it became apparent that 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
was inclined to go along with a recom- 
mendation for additional judgeships, the 
Judicial Conference just a few weeks ago 
increased its recommendations to 69. 

Back in March, I joined with my col- 
leagues from North Carolina in signing a 
paper prepared by one of our colleagues 
which sets forth facts that would seem 
to justify three additional judgeships in 
North Carolina. We have three separate 
judicial districts in the State with one 
district judge in each district. The rec- 
ords will show that many States are far 
better off than is North Carolina in Fed- 
eral judicial manpower, and the facts set 
forth in the paper just mentioned point 
to some comparisons which do show that 
in comparison with some other States, 
North Carolina could certainly justify 
three additional Federal judges. But if 
in order to get three additional judges 
in North Carolina, we are going to have 
to load this bill up with a lot of unneces- 
sary judges that cannot be justified on 
the basis of the criteria mentioned 
above, I for one am willing to forgo the 
opportunity of obtaining three new 
judges for our State. I do not think 
judgeships should be allocated on a 
“pork barrel” basis, and the record cer- 
tainly does not indicate to me that 70 
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new judgeships are required throughout 
the country, plus the 19 new judges that 
will be appointed to fill existing 
vacancies. 

For these reasons I intend to support 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] which 
would follow the recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference made last Septem- 
ber. If that substitute is not approved, 
then I shall reluctantly vote against the 
bill on final passage because I think it 
contains a number of unnecessary judge- 
ships for areas already well supplied with 
judicial manpower. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself as much time as I may con- 
sume. 

Since our colleague from North Caro- 
lina has referred to a very compelling 
editorial in the Washington Post, I 
should like to refer to an editorial from 
a@ newspaper in Dayton, Ohio, which was 
founded and published, until his death, 
by the late great James M. Cox, candi- 
date for President on the Democratic 
ticket in 1920, and now published by his 
son, James, Jr. I commend that edi- 
torial to the reading of my colleagues 
in the House. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Jonn- 
son]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question; 
whether or not this bill in any manner 
amends section 100 dealing with the 
holding of terms of court in Maryland, 
specifically at Baltimore, Cumberland, 
and Denton. 

Mr. CELLER. I willsay to the gentle- 
man it does not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Touu]. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, the state- 
ment made by the Members of the House 
regarding the judgeship bill of the 86th 
Congress does not take into considera- 
tion the problem of the divided nature 
of party control in the Executive and 
Congress. 

The committee recommendation of 35 
Federal judgeships in the 86th Congress 
reflected the problem of getting a bill 
through in view of the nature of the 
controversy regarding the creation of the 
positions and the persons who would fill 
them. This controversy existed regard- 
less of the alleged offer of the prior ad- 
ministration to select new judges on a 
basis of recognizing the spirit of equal- 
ity in the number to be selected from 
each party. The number thus cleared 
for consideration was inadequate. 

The Judicial Conference recommended 
59 judges in 1960 and demonstrated the 
need throughout the country in their 
testimony and reports. 

Now that the Executive and the Con- 
gress are of one party and the chances 
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of getting a judgeship bill through are 
improved, the Judicial Conference re- 
viewed the need and in March 1961 rec- 
ommended 69 judgeships. 

The Attorney General and the Presi- 
dent stated that the judicial officers 
would be selected on the basis of the 
best qualifications only. 

The advantage to the people in an 
adequate number of judges is immeas- 
urable. Automation cannot be applied 
to the operation of the courts or to the 
application of research or thinking time 
to the solution of problems of litigants. 
Each citizen would want a thorough 
study and consideration of his problem. 
The service to the people in the judicial 
branch of our Government is of greatest 
importance and the opportunity to get 
justice within a reasonable time is one 
of the features of our democracy which 
individual citizens have a right to ex- 
pect. 

The 84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses 
apparently could not get a judgeship 
bill through because of the division be- 
tween the Executive and Congress. Now 
in the 87th Congress the Judicial Con- 
ference sees an opportunity to fill the 
actual need and therefore made its rec- 
ommendation of 69 judgeships. 

The bill reported by the Judiciary 
Committee recommends 70 judgeships 
and the committee in its judgment feels 
the slight increase is justified. I there- 
fore support the committee bill and hope 
that the House will join the committee 
majority in its passage. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. VanriK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to inquire the effect in this legisla- 
tion of the appointment of temporary 
judges. There are several cases in which 
the judges will receive a temporary ap- 
pointment as distinguished from a per- 
manent appointment. What is the effect 
of the temporary appointment? 

Mr. CELLER. That means that the 
first vacancy that occurs in the district 
shall not be filled. 

Mr. VANIK. It means, then, that the 
new judgeship created will terminate as 
soon as the next vacancy occurs? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. VANIK. And that the number of 
judges would then be reduced to the 
original number? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
recognize the difficulty that any commit- 
tee has considering an omnibus judge- 
ship bill. Under the circumstances exist- 
ing at the present time I think the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has done about 
the best job that could be done in report- 
ing this bill out. I recognize that there 
are some Members who might fee] that 
the bill provides for some additional 
judgeships that are not necessary. But 
I think upon the evidence the committee 
has considered the nationwide situation 
very well, and the bill as reported out by 
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the committee represents about as sound 
judgment as could be exercised. 

Of course, we all realize that omnibus 
bills of any kind, particularly judgeship 
bills, involve some minor degree of prac- 
tical considerations. So I am supporting 
the bill as reported out by the committee 
and oppose any amendments to the com- 
mittee bill. 

Several weeks ago the chairman of the 
committee sent a letter to the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 10, 1961, and I inserted 
that letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorp. 
The letter sent by the chairman of the 
committee is a most unusual one and, 
coming from the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the Chief Justice, pointedly 
called to the attention of the Chief Jus- 
tice that judicial councils have failed in 
performing their duties as provided by 
law. In his letter he said: 

From my own personal experience and ob- 
servation, I realize that by far, most of the 
members of the Federal judiciary are a hard. 
working, respected body of men. 


I thoroughly agree with that state- 
ment. I think the same statement could 
go down to the judiciary on the State 
level and on the local level. However, 
that does not mean that every member 
of the judiciary is an ideal judge. When 
I say “ideal,” I mean as ideal as is hu- 
manly possible. 

I have had called to my attention, and 
I assume other Members have, a growing 
tendency on the part of some of the 
members of the judiciary to adopt in 
the courtroom a very arbitrary atti- 
tude, in fact amounting in many cases 
to judicial dictatorship. They are 
judges who threaten lawyers with con- 
tempt of court. In fact, there are some 
courts in this country where a lawyer 
before he goes in there does not know 
whether he will come out without a 
threat of contempt or be adjudged 
guilty of contempt of court. One such 
judge is one too many. 

I address myself to that type of judge 
because I do not like dictators, foreign 
or domestic. Anybody who is a judge 
has a great responsibility. Any judge 
who thinks when he goes into the court- 
room that he “is the law” is a man who 
certainly can create fear in the minds 
of the bar of the community or area in 
which that court sits. 

It happened that the first public office 
I ran for was a constitutional conven- 
tion in Massachusetts many years ago. 
One of the issues of that campaign was 
the election of judges. I opposed it. I 
stated publicly that I was opposed to 
the election of judges as far as Massa- 
chusetts was concerned. I felt that I 
wanted as independent a judiciary as 
the law or humanity would permit. I 
am still of that same state of mind. 
My district in a public opinion poll only 
the year before I ran for that post ran 
18 to 1 in favor of the election of judges. 

But the question was such a funda- 
mental one, in my mind, that when I 
went before the people of the district in 
my first effort to be elected to public 
office—and whether wisely or not, the 
people of the district did elect me to 
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office—I took the position that I was op- 
posed to the election of judges—and that 
was going to be a prominent issue in the 
constitutional convention which was to 
meet within 6 months after that elec- 
tion. I refer to that incident to show my 
profound respect for our judiciary and 
the judicial system. I have fought in the 
field of politics in favor of an independ- 
ent judiciary under conditions where 
ordinarily one would be defeated for 
taking such a position. Of course, every- 
one will understand that I am not saying 
that just because a judge is elected, he is 
not independent, but as between the elec- 
tion of judges and the appointment of 
judges, I personally favor the appointive 
system, under which judges would be 
appointed for life. 

It happens that I have a nephew who 
is attorney general of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. I am able now to be 
reelected to the Congress because he is 
my nephew. Not so long ago, a Federal 
judge in Boston threatened him with 
contempt of court in the performance of 
his official duties. Well, anyone who de- 
clares war on the McCormacks ought to 
know that a McCormack always is ready 
to join the issue—and the war is on until 
peace terms have been offered by the one 
who declared the war. It is not for this 
instance alone, but of other instances of 
threat of contempt and even going so 
far as this judge ordering a lawyer to 
appear in his courtroom so that he could 
be held in contempt because the lawyer 
out on the street said something that the 
judge did not like. Of course, the lawyer 
did not go to the court. There are many 
other things I could refer to, but I am 
not going to do so. I am going to con- 
fine myself to this issue only. Here isa 
copy of the Boston Globe of October 19, 
1960. It was only about 2 weeks before 
the election—a poor time for any judge 
to inject himself into the issues of a 
political campaign—whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat. At that time, 
my nephew was protecting the interests 
of the cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This particu- 
lar judge misconstrued a statement by 
my nephew and this judge from the 
bench publicly stated that he might 
adjudge the attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in con- 
tempt of court—or words to that effect. 
The judge even went further than that. 
He even stated from the bench, and I will 
quote the words directly from the news- 
paper: 

Iam not myself quite aware why the At- 
torney General of the United States— 


The Attorney General of the United 
States at that time was Mr. Rogers— 
chose to further the ambitions of the attor- 


oe of Massachusetts who is a Demo- 
crat. 


Can you imagine that? What hap- 
pened? My nephew and a few other at- 
torneys general representing the attor- 
neys general of the United States some 
months prior to that had a conference 
with Assistant Attorney General Bicks, 
who is a great man in my book, a man of 
courage and ability. He was Assistant 
Attorney General under Mr. Rogers in 
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connection with the handling of anti- 
trust cases. He was engaged in the dis- 
position of these antitrust cases in such 
a manner that the interest of the States 
and political subdivisions would be pro- 
tected. The Assistant Attorney General 
Bicks, under Mr. Rogers, did that—and 
that is what this judge was referring 
to. Now let me go a little step further 
and I will quote from this newspaper ar- 
ticle again: 


Any statements issued about this case— 


declared the judge. 

And the only reason I do not mention 
the judge’s name—and I am not afraid to 
mention his name, but the only reason 
I do not mention the judge’s name is be- 
cause I do not like to put a name in the 
RecorpD which will be there for genera- 
tions to come, and I do not like to have 
anything go too far—but continuing 
this quotation from the paper, this judge 
said: 

Any statements issued about this case 
were no doubt given out for political pur- 
poses and whoever issued such a statement 
may well be in contempt of court. 


This is not an isolated case I am talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to my 
friend from Massachusetts. It will be 
interesting to know what happened to 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this could happen to anybody, Republi- 
can or Democrat. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of our majority leader. I will not 
mention the name of this judge. He 
not only injected himself into the affairs 
of the attorney general of Massachu- 
setts, but he also injected himself in 
the congressional fight in my district, 
tried to smear my good reputation, and 
made remarks uncalled for, subjected 
me to a vitriolic attack, an unfair at- 
tack that I could not answer. 

This judge smeared not only my repu- 
tation, but also the reputation of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and 
the reputation of other honest people. 

I say to this House that I am in favor 
of those judges who sit as judges; but 
when a judge comes in and uses his 
court as a sanctuary and subjects hon- 
est and decent people to personal at- 
tacks 4 days before an election, I say 
that such a judge has abused all of his 
powers and all of his authority. 

This particular judge tried to dictate 
to the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts on the appointment of 
a judge to the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

This particular judge, time and time 
again, has threatened attorneys and 
members of the Massachusetts bar who 
had the courage to appear before his 
court, has threatened them with cita- 
tions of contempt, has impugned their 
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motives, has besmirched their integrity 
and honesty; and he has developed such 
a condition that I would say 85 percent 
of the attorneys, members of the Massa- 
chusetts bar, are fearful to appear in 
his court. 

I say that the administrators of the 
Federal Courts of this Nation should 
take steps to curb such a Federal judge. 

I say to you that when a judge orders 
the issuance of a criminal summons 4 
days before an election, when all the 
circumstances called for was the is- 
suance of a regular witness summons, 
and try to create the impression in the 
minds of the people of a Congressman’s 
district that the Congressman was a de- 
fendant and not a witness, I say that 
he has abused his authority, he has 
violated civil rights, he has violated 
every decent principle that we can have 
in our courts; he has violated the code 
of decency of the court. 

This judge subjected me to a per- 
sonal attack 4 days before an election. 
Yes, they tried to step in and steal a 
congressional seat. And all I was, was 
a witness—nothing done improper, 
nothing wrong; but he made a state- 
ment on the bench of the court when 
I was down here in Washington, D.C., 
had no papers served on me, and I did 
not have information that the case was 
going on or that my presence was re- 
quired as a witness. He said: “Let him 
get up here on a plane.” 

I would have been glad to get on a 
plane if it were possible and appear in 
the court that morning. It was 4 days 
before an election, 4 days, and they were 
fighting for that congressional seat. 
This could happen to any man, whether 
he be Democrat or Republican, at the 
hands of this particular judge. 

I question his activities that day; the 
remarks he made from the bench were 
entirely uncalled for. If ever a judge 
was subject to censure it was this par- 
ticular judge, because he abused all the 
privileges of his position, all the author- 
ity vested in him by the U.S. Govern- 
ment when he tried to inject himself into 
that congressional fight. 

But I say to you that the people of 
my district were intelligent enough to 
see through this action of his. I not only 
broke all records in the election in my 
district, but in strong Republican areas 
my vote increased by almost 30 percent. 
I received the support of most of the at- 
torneys of my district. Yes, the people 
of my district spoke out against this 
blatant political attack made upon me 
on the Friday preceding the election. 

This judge has acted in the role of a 
politician trying to influence the elec- 
torate by his intemperate and unfair 
statements from the Federal bench. 

His activities on the bench are cer- 
tainly open to question. The Federal 
bench is no place for a tyrant or a des- 
pot. He is ill mannered, discourteous, 
uncivil, rude, injudicious, and overbear- 
ing. He lacks balance. 

In my opinion he was attempting to 
use a new smear technique in trying to 
influence the electorate of my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of attention to what the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts said about 
this particular judge in the first circuit. 
Knowing the gentleman was going to 
make his statement, I have prepared 
brief remarks on the subject. 

Often the overrighteous can do much 
evil. 

This particular judge is overly right- 
eous. He is bold, he is brilliant, but most 
arbitrary. He thinks he is the be-all 
and end-all of wisdom. His views can- 
not be questioned. He is sort of a judi- 
cial panjandrum and, therefore, never 
hesitates to act as judge, prosecutor, and 
jury, all rolled into one. In a trice he 
will on occasion convert his court into 
a U.S. attorney’s office, or something not 
unlike a grand jury. 

Numerous complaints have reached me 
as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary concerning this judge’s un- 
usual and untoward conduct. 

I will say this: It has been said that 
justice is blind. It is just as well that 
justice is blind; she might not like some 
of the things done in her name by Judge 
Wyzanski. 

How strange, however, that none of 
the bar associations in the first circuit 
have offered complaints. That tokens 
of spinelessness on the part of the mem- 
bers of the bar in that area. They 
should complain. But maybe they are 
afraid of retaliation. 

There was a case decided in the US. 
Court of Appeals in Boston in which 
the United States petitioned for man- 
damus that severely chastised and 
severely condemned this very judge for 
his conduct in that particular case. I 
have not the time to read the condem- 
nation, but it shall be placed in the 
REcORD: 

We cannot be sure whether the judge di- 
rected acquittal of the defendants because 
he thought the testimony of two of the four 
witnesses put on by the United States at the 
outset of the trial was not entitled to belief 
or because he thought the action of the 
assistant U.S. attorney in talking with a 
Government witness during a recess called 
while the witness was on direct examination 
deprived the defendants of some basic civil 
right. But whether the judge acted as he 
did for one reason or for the other, or for 
both reasons in combination, we think his 
action was not only plainly erroneous but 
beyond his jurisdiction. 

The testimony of the two principal wit- 
nesses to whom we have specifically referred 
was certainly confused and conflicting. 
But, although to an appellate court the rec- 
ord of a trial may be “cold,” it can neverthe- 
less be clear; and it is clear from the record 
before us that the confusion and conflicts 
in these witnesses’ testimony was due in no 
minor part to the trial judge's persistent, 
sharp and sometimes caustic cross-examina- 
tion throughout their direct examination. 

It is evident that the memories of the Gov- 
ernment’s witnesses were not entirely re- 
liable, particularly as to details and it is 
also evident that they were not masters of 
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the English language. But as every lawyer 
with trial experience knows, the witness 
whose memory is clear and sharp, who in 
court is neither overawed nor cockily over- 
confident, and who has the capacity clearly 
to understand the questions asked and the 
command of language to answer briefly and 
accurately is indeed a rara avis. Cases can 
only be tried on the testimony of those who 
have knowledge of the issues, whoever they 
may happen to be, and all too often, indeed 
usually, witnesses, coming as they ordinarily 
do from the body of the general public, 
neither think nor speak with the clarity and 
precision of academicians. For the most part 
witnesses with only average education and 
intellectual capacity are the tools with 
which trial counsel must work as best they 
can. Moreover, every occupation has its own 
vernacular. Sailors, doctors, railroadmen, 
engineers, not to omit lawyers, and others 
too numerous to mention, more or less un- 
consciously slip into the vocabularies of 
their callings. Naturally witnesses can and 
should be required to explain the words 
they use. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
do so with ridicule or caustic criticism, or 
repeatedly to check a witness’ use of words 
in reasonably common use by reference to 
the Oxford English dictionary, or to require 
strict adherence to the rules of grammar. 
The bench is not an appropriate rostrum 
from which to teach the niceties of English 
grammar and usage. 

It may be well that solicitude for the es- 
sential rights of an accused requires the 
trial judge to cross-examine Government 
witnesses when an accused with no capacity 
to protect his rights insists upon conducting 
his own defense or when an accused is repre- 
sented by wholly inadequate counsel. No 
such situation is before us here, however, 
for the accused were skillfully represented 
by able and experienced trial counsel who 
were very well qualified to preserve their 
client’s every interest. We think it would 
have been far better had performance of 
that function been left to counsel. Trial 
judges must not forget that questions from 
the bench naturally and properly fall with 
great impact upon ordinary witnesses and 
that counsel are reluctant to object to ques- 
tions asked by a judge for fear of giving 
offense. There can be no even give-and-take 
in court between the judge and counsel for 
counsel on the floor do not stand on even 
terms with the Judge on the bench. 

While performance by the trial judge of 
his function, indeed duty, to see that the 
truth is elicited ordinarily requires clarify- 
ing questions from the bench, and maybe 
on occasion sharp warnings, it is not his 
function or duty to take the conduct of a 
case away from counsel. Counsel, as in this 
case, who sees the examination of his wit- 
nesses taken over by the judge and led into 
matters the witnesses were not intended to 
cover in their testimony and so opened for 
cross-examination as to those matters by the 
other side, finds himself in a most difficult 
and embarrassing situation. In the first 
place, it is a delicate matter about which 
counsel think twice to object to any question 
asked by a judge. In the second place, if 
counsel objects to a judge’s question on the 
ground that it leads the witness into mat- 
ters he was not offered to testify about, coun- 
sel runs the risk, exemplified in this case, of 
comment by the judge before the jury im- 
plying that he is seeking to cut off legitimate 
inquiry. On the other hand, if counsel does 
not object he soon finds his witness flounder- 
ing and displaying ignorance and, again as 
in this case, provoking critical comments by 
the judge either on the witness’ intelligence 
or on counsel's failure to prepare his case. 

We recognize that in the Federal courts 
the trial judge is not relegated to the posi- 
tion of a mere moderator. He has the duty 
not only to make rulings of law but also to 
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govern the trial to assure its proper conduct, 
Quercia v. United States, 289 U.S. 466, 469 
(1933). Moreover upon his shoulders restg 
the duty to see that the trial is conducted 
with the solicitude for the basic and essen. 
tial rights of the accused. Glasser v. United 
States, 315 U.S. 60, 71 (1942). But when the 
trial judge assumes the role of counsel the 
adversary system breaks down into confu- 
sion worse confounded as the record in this 
case clearly shows. 

This record provides a prime example of 
the consequences of overzealous participa- 
tion in the examination of witnesses by the 
trial judge, for it is clear that the judge's 
sharp persistent, sometimes almost badger- 
ing, questioning and caustic remarks first 
made the witnesses wary and overcautious 
and then confused them into inconsist- 
encies, and in addition disrupted the or- 
derly presentation of the Government’s case 
according to the plan outlined to the jury 
by the assistant U.S. attorney by taking 
its witnesses into matters they were not 
offered to cover in their testimony. Run- 
ning cross-examination from the bench, 
particularly during a witness’ direct exam- 
ination, is an innovation in trial practice 
which definitely does not have the approval 
of this court.' 

We are at a loss to understand the basis 
for the judge’s criticism of the assistant 
U.S. attorney for talking with a Government 
witness during arecess. We are not aware of 
any rule of law, “elementary” or otherwise, 
or any canon of professional conduct for- 
bidding the practice. Of course, as a mat- 
ter of trial tactics, counsel ordinarily avoid 
talking with a witness during a recess called 
while the witness is on the stand so as not to 
provide opposing counsel with a point to 
argue to the jury. But tactics are one thing 
and rules of law and canons of ethics are 
quite another. There is nothing wrong that 
we know of in talking with a witness during 
intervils in his examination in court. In- 
deed in Frazer v. United States, 233 F. 2d 1, 
2 (C.A. 9, 1956), counsel for the Government 
was commended for privately reminding a 
witness of a false statement in her testi- 
mony thereby causing her to change her 
testimony to conform to the truth. 

The assistant U.S. attorney was not guilty 
of any misconduct or impropriety, and even 
if he had been it would seem that the most 
the defendants would be entitled to would be 
an order of mistrial.2 Berger v. United 
States, 295 U.S. 78 (1935). Moreover, the 
judge should have allowed the jury to pass 
on the credibility of the Government’s in- 
troductory witnesses and allowed the Gov- 
ernment to proceed with the presentation of 
its concrete evidence of the offenses charged. 
The question remains as to what, if any- 
thing, this court can and should do to cor- 
rect the trial judge’s error. 

Certainly the judge’s error was prejudicial 
to the United States. But the United States 
obviously cannot appeal. Nor may it re- 
sort to mandamus as a substitute for ap- 
peal. The writ is not available “to correct 
a@ mere error in the exercise of a conceded 
judicial power.” De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd. v. United States, 325 US. 212, 
217 (1945). It is available, however, to cor- 
rect judicial action which is not mere error 
but usurpation of power, id. One of the 
writ’s two traditional uses “both at common 


1If cases are to be tried by the judge in- 
stead of by counsel, the rules of procedure 
will have to be drastically revised. 

2Conceivably, although we have no occa- 
sion to decide and do not decide, a judg- 
ment of acquittal might be warranted in the 
event that deliberate misconduct of Govern- 
ment counsel is so outrageous as not only to 
render the trial in progress unfair but also 
to make a fair trial in the future impossible. 
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law and in the Federal courts has been, in 
appropriate cases, to confine inferior courts 
to the exercise of their prescribed jurisdic- 
tion.” United States Alkali Export Ass’n, 
Inc. v. United States, 325 U.S. 196, 202 (1945). 
Therefore the distinction to be drawn is be- 
tween an error in the exercise of a power 
conferred and an attempt to exercise a pow- 
er not possessed. 

There can be no doubt of the power of the 
court under rule 29(a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure to order the entry of 
judgment of acquittal, either on its own 
motion or on motion of a defendant, as to 
one or more of the offenses charged in an 
indictment or information “after the evi- 
dence on either side is closed if the evidence 
is insufficient to sustain a conviction of such 
offense or offenses.” In spite of the clear 
wording of the rule, perhaps, as the Govern- 
ment concedes, although again we do not 
need to decide and do not decide, judgment 
of acquittal might properly be entered in 
some situations even before the close of the 
Goverment’s case, as, for instance, when the 
Government's opening statement unmistak- 
ably shows that the evidence it proposes to 
introduce would not sustain a conviction, or 
when it produces evidence conclusively 
showing either that it has no case or that 
the accused has an ironclad defense. But 
there is no suggestion of any such situation 
here, for the judge abruptly terminated the 
Government's case by ordering the entry of 
a judgment of acquittal on evidence show- 
ing mo defense and long before the Govern- 
ment had had an opportunity to show 
whether or not it had a case; and, moreover, 
he did so in ignorance of either the exact 
nature or the cogency of the specific evidence 
of guilt which Government's counsel said he 
had available and was ready to present. 

Primarily on the basis of two cases to be 
cited and discussed presently, we think that 
under the circumstances of the case before 
us the judge had no power, that is to say, 
jurisdiction, to terminate the Government’s 
presentation of its case in midcourse by 
entering judgment of acquittal and that 
mandamus lies to correct the error. 

In Ex Parte United States, 242 US. 27 
(1916), the Court held that, practice in cer- 
tain circuits including this one to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, a district judge in 
the absence of statutory authority had no 
power permanently to suspend a mandatory 
minimum sentence of 5 years for bank fraud 
and that mandamus lay to require the Judge 
to vacate his erroneous order of suspension. 


The distinguished majority leader re- 
ferred to a communication which I sent 
to the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, calling his attention to the fact 
that in 1939 we passed a statute that 
reads as follows: 


Each judicial council shall make all neces- 
sary orders for the effective and expeditious 
administration of the business of the courts 
within the circuit. The district Judges shall 
promptly carry into effect all orders of the 
judicial council. 


In a report of the responsibilities and 
powers of the judicial council adopted 
by the Judicial Conference on March 13- 
14, 1961, we find the following: 


Most of the councils appear, from the 
things with which they have dealt in these 
situations, to have recognized that their re- 
Sponsibilities and power extend, not merely 
to dealing with the questions of the han- 
dling and dispatching of a trial court’s busi- 
ness in its technical sense, but also to deal- 
ing with the business of the judiciary in its 
broader or institutional sense, such as the 
preventing of any stigma, disrepute, or other 
element of loss of public confidence oc- 
curring as to the Federal courts or to the 
administration of justice by them. 
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I call the attention of the judicial 
council to the fact they must examine 
very carefully the conduct of this judge 
“for the prevention of stigma, disrepute, 
or other element of loss of public confi- 
dence,” I sound this solemn warning, 
that unless the judical council of the 
first circuit acts promptly in consider- 
ing, weighing, and evaluating the con- 
duct of this judge, there will be left a 
vacuum. Then it will be necessary for 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House to fill that vacuum and examine 
exactly what this Judge Wyzanski is do- 
ing in the first circuit. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [{Mr. Ma- 
THIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been asked by the distinguished 
majority leader to take this bill creating 
70 additional Federal judgeships upon 
the evidence of its general merit and 
notwithstanding the existence of some 
possible defects. 

Mr. Chairman, it is just such evidence 
that I have sought to find with only par- 
tial success. If the committee were to 
assume that the recommendation of the 
Judicial Conference, made last Septem- 
ber, for the creation of 59 new Federal 
judgeships was reasonable, well consid- 
ered and based upon demonstrated ne- 
cessity, then we should seek the evi- 
dence of further need since the date of 
that recommendation. I have not found 
any evidence adduced by the Judicial 
Conference or presented to the Judiciary 
Committee which proves a material 
change of conditions since last Septem- 
ber to justify a request for 11 addi- 
tional judges. 

I do not, however, think that the Con- 
gress should base its decision upon the 
size of the Federal bench upon any as- 
sumption about the good faith or sound 
basis of the conclusions of any other 
body. The Congress must make this de- 
termination of fact. It still has to be 
done, and the evidence is not before us 
to determine the need with the accuracy 
and the wisdom that the case demands. 
As I said in my additional views ap- 
pended to the minority report on this 
legislation, I could support a bill for 59 
new judgeships with a clear conscience. 
I am, however, very reluctant to vote 
for this bill without further study of the 
matter. 

I hope that the Congress will not con- 
sider its responsibility with respect to 
the Federal bench discharged. ‘The Ju- 
diciary Committee still has an obliga- 
tion to make a comprehensive study of 
the judicial workload and the adminis- 
tration of justice. I hope this duty will 
be performed promptly, as consistently 
advocated by the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee in the last three 
Congresses. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of our time to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
a lawyer, but I have listened attentively 
to the story of this situation in Massa- 
chusetts; this threat of contempt, as I 
understand it, of certain persons. I re- 
call a day in this House a few years ago 
when we were confronted in a civil rights 
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bill with the proposition, and this House 
passed the bill with a provision in it, 
outlawing trial by jury in contempt 
eases. Do you remember that? Do you 
remember who voted for it, outlawing 
trial by jury in contempt cases in the 
first civil rights bill that came before 
this House? 

Fortunately the other body took that 
provision out, but I wonder how you 
would feel today under the circum- 
stances that allegedly exist in Massa- 
chusetts, if that provision had become 
law. One of the gentlemen spoke of 
civil rights being involved in the Massa- 
chusetts issue just presented to us. I 
voted against the first civil rights bill 
because it provides for the outlawing of 
trial by jury in certain. contempt cases 
and Iam proud of that vote. 

Now, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary a 
question or two. I have listened to the 
statements made this afternoon that 
“justice is the bread of the nation,” and 
“justice delayed is justice denied” and 
so on and so forth. Why have not these 
19 judicial vacancies been filled? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, I think the gen- 
tleman might well have directed that 
question to the previous incumbent of 
the White House. 

Mr. GROSS. As I recall, we have had 
another President since January 20 of 
this year. Why has he not filled the 19 
vacancies? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, I still say that 
the duty rested upon the previous Presi- 
dent. He held these judgeships up for 
an inordinate length of time. President 
Kennedy had very little time to look 
around, as it were, and he is evaluating 
the situation. 

Mr. GROSS. The nominations were 
pending in the Senate, were they not? 

Mr. CELLER. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. GROSS. The nominations were 
pending in the Senate, were they not? 

Mr. CELLER. Not 19o0f them. There 
were a few recess appointments. Not 
19 of them. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, how many were 
pending? Can the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. CELLER. I have not the number 
now; but nowhere near 19. 

Mr. GROSS. But you have had 19 
vacancies since January 20, 1961. 

Mr. CELLER. In fact, if my memory 
serves me, there were only three pending. 

Mr. GROSS. But there have been 19 
vacancies since January 20; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. CELLER. Those vacancies oc- 
curred almost all during the last year. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the reason for 
this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. The reason for this bill 
is this. Certainly the gentleman places 
confidence in the chief justices of the 
various circuits together with the Chief 
Justice of the US. Supreme Court who 
advises that these judges are needed, 
to the extent of 69. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentile- 
man this question. ‘These judges are 
needed, at least you contend they are 
needed, to take care of the caseload, the 
workload in the Federal courts; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 
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Mr. GROSS. All right, then. Why 
have not the 19 been appointed to give 
relief if it is so badly needed? 

Mr. CELLER. I have not the power of 
appointment. That rests with the Chief 
Executive. That takes some time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman can 
shed any light, yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We do not 
pick up any Tom, Dick, or Harry that 
is admitted to the bar and appoint him 
as a Federal judge. 

The first thing that is usually done if 
there is a recommendation made by the 
Senator from that State, or if there is 
no Senator from the majority party, is 
to go out and determine what his quali- 
fications are. They make a complete 
check on him as to his character and 
reputation in the community, and so 
forth. The gentleman would not expect 
the Justice Department and the FBI 
overnight to go out and make a complete 
investigation and have the Senate con- 
firm him all within 60 days, would he? 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. How many months is 
it going to take if the House votes this 
70-judge bill, plus the 19 vacancies, for 
a total of 89, to relieve this situation 
that the gentleman says exists? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All I can 
say is that I am well acquainted with 
the Attorney General who has charge 
of making the investigation; and I am 
sure that he will move with speed in 
every instance to try to get up to the 
Senate and have those nominations con- 
firmed. The gentleman recognizes, and 
I know, that in many instances even 
after the nomination goes to the Sen- 
ate, they may not have hearings as 
promptly as possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the present administration has 
made an out-and-out political deal of the 
additional Federal judgeships. I was 
prepared to support legislation providing 
for 35 additional judges, plus the vacan- 
cies that now exist. I will not vote for 
70 additional judges plus the 19 vacan- 
cies. This huge increase has not been 
justified and I say to you that it cannot 
be justified except on the basis of politi- 
cal pork-barreling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation and hope 
the House will act promptly and favor- 
ably upon it. 

Few factual situations are so well 
documented or so amply demonstrated 
as the critical need for Federal judge- 
ships throughout the entire United 
States in the Federal courts, both dis- 
trict and appellate. In almost every 
part of the country, the problem of con- 
gested dockets in the Federal courts has 
resulted in delays in the disposition of 
cases which in many instances have 
caused serious hardship to the litigant 
and placed upon the judiciary so serious 
a burden as to impede the efficient per- 
formance of judicial functions. 
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CASE BACKLOG IN FEDERAL COURTS 


“During the fiscal year 1960, the Fed- 
eral appellate courts received a record 
number of new cases. Almost 4,000 ap- 
peals cases were filed, and the pending 
caseload increased to a record backlog 
of 2,220 cases in the Federal appellate 
courts as of last June 30. 

Even in spite of our legislation in 1958 
which sought to help relieve the load on 
the district courts by curtailing juris- 
diction in certain Federal courts, the 
total filings in the U.S. district courts 
nevertheless increased. 

The number of pending civil actions 
in the Federal district courts increased 
last year to a figure of 61,016. The aver- 
age time lapse between the filing and the 
disposition of a civil case has increased 
to almost 18 months. In certain areas, 
of course, the time interval is a very 
great deal longer than this. 

During the last calendar year, there 
were in addition to the civil cases a to- 
tal of some 28,137 criminal cases filed in 
the Federal district courts, and for the 
fourth consecutive year cases in bank- 
ruptcy reached an alltime high with 
total filings in bankruptcy matters dur- 
ing 1960 of 110,034. By last June 30, 
the backlog of pending bankruptcy cases 
had reached an alltime peak of 94,900. 

THE NEED IN TEXAS 


The need for additional judgeships is 
particularly acute in my own State of 
Texas with its enormous growth both in 
population and in diversity of the busi- 
ness structure, both of which tend to 
place an ever-increasing burden upon 
the courts. This bill would provide ad- 
ditional judgeships for the northern, 
southern, and western judicial districts 
of Texas. Each of these judical dis- 
tricts is in need of this relief. 

Since my residence is in the northern 
district, I am more familiar with the 
needs pertaining to this area, and would 
like for this reason to outline the fol- 
lowing brief summary of the situation 
which confronts the northern judicial 
district in Texas. 

THE NORTHERN DISTRICT 


This district in fiscal 1958 had the 
largest number of civil cases filed per 
judgeship in the Nation, 612 per judge. 
The national average for the same pe- 
riod was only 259. This should provide 
convincing proof of the great and ur- 
gent need as it applied to the northern 
district of Texas. 

The northern district of Texas em- 
braces 100 counties with 92,955 square 
miles of area and a population in excess 
of 3 million. ‘These seven court divi- 
sions, some over 400 miles apart, have 
three judges at present, but one of them 
has been incapacitated and another is 
in his eighties. These factors make it 
even more inequitable to expect such an 
abnormal caseload to be borne without 
new judges. 

The last judgeship for the district was 
in 1922. Our area at that time was 
sparsely populated. Note, though, that 
Dallas County has grown during the in- 
terim from 210,000 to 917,000; Fort 
Worth from 152,000 to 565,000, and Ama- 
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rillo, Lubbock, Abilene, Wichita Falls, 
San Angelo, and others have all grown 
commensurately. Little wonder the 
caseload is so staggering. 

From this information I think it can 
readily be seen that a great and truly 
critical need exists, particularly in the 
area of my immediate responsibility, and 
to an appreciable extent in the Nation 
as a whole. This bill will provide a 
measure of long needed relief, and for 
these reasons I urge its immediate pas- 
sage. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make clear the reasons for my opposi- 
tion to cutting the number of judgeships 
authorized by this legislation and my 
support for adding two additional judges 
for California, making, in all, four new 
district court judgeships for California. 
The Federal courts of this country have 
had tremendous pressures added to 
calendars by the sheer increase in num- 
bers of the population of this country. 
The expanding economic life of the 
country has had the same effect. The 
size of our judicial system simply has not 
expanded in any proper relationship to 
the burden of work placed upon it. Both 
our population and our economy will con- 
tinue to expand and continue to impose 
new and heavier legal burdens. One of 
the basic principles of our system of jus- 
tice is the right of those accused to a 
speedy and fair trial and, if they want it, 
before a jury of their peers. Another of 
the basic principles of our system of jus- 
tice is the right of litigants in civil cases 
to be heard and have their cases decided 
within a reasonable time. This is par- 
ticularly important to plaintiffs in civil 
cases. Congested court calendars and 
bottlenecks in the judicial system from 
lack of sufficient judges to try cases 
deny citizens justice, sometimes totally. 
What I have just said in a general way 
applies to a much greater and much more 
critical extent in areas of extremely 
rapid population growth. Such is the 
case of the State of California. Thus is 
California’s need now and continuing 
need greater for additional judgeships 
than any other State in the Nation. It 
is my sincere hope that before this bill 
is enacted in final form the additional 
judgeships for California will be included 
in its provisions. If we are, as we so 
often and vehemently proclaim, the 
champions of justice, let us do what is 
required to insure that it is promptly 
and fairly dispensed. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the omnibus judgeship bill 
which would provide for the appointment 
of additional circuit and district judges. 

The case for creating a substantial 
number of additional Federal judgeships 
has, perhaps, been most eloquently stated 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren when he 
said recently, “Interminable and un- 
justifiable delays in our courts are com- 
promising the basic legal rights of 
countless thousands of Americans and, 
imperceptibly, corroding the very foun- 
dations of constitutional government. To 
the extent that this is so, there is created 
a disrespect for law at a time when 
everyone should be continually con- 
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scious of the fundamental principle that 
it is primarily the law and its adequate 
enforcement which make liberty pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Chairman, while I support this bill, 
I want to urge strongly the House con- 
ferees seriously consider restoring the 
two Federal judgeships provided for in 
the Senate bill and recommended on 
March 14 by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. 

Tremendous workloads have been 
placed on many of the Federal courts in 
California with the result that speedy 
justice, which is one of the basic con- 
stitutional guarantees of our form of 
Government, has been denied. Some 
courts, in fact, are so overloaded with 
priority criminal and eminent domain 
cases that it is possible for a civil case 
to be filed and never heard. This in- 
tolerable situation cannot continue. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the statistics fully support four addi- 
tional judgeships for California. At the 
present time, 18 Federal district judges 
are serving California’s population of 
15,717,204. This means that on the 
average 873,178 Californian’s are being 
served per judge. This is obviously well 
in excess of the national average of 
751,303 per judge. 

Furthermore, this discrepancy will 
continue to grow, for by 1970 the Bureau 
of the Census predicts that California 
will be our largest State with a popula- 
tion of over 20 million. 

If four additional judgeships were to 
be created in California as proposed by 
the Senate bill, and contrasted with the 
two additional judges recommended in 
the House version we are considering 
today, the average population served per 
judge would be 714,418. ‘This would 
favorably compare with a national aver- 
age of 578,462 if the Senate bill as passed 
were to be enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, I am encouraged to 
know that the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
has promised that a general court re- 
districting bill will be considered next 
year. 

I have joined several of my colleagues 
from California in introducing legisla- 
tion which would provide for a badly 
needed reallocation and addition of dis- 
tricts and divisions in our State. Of 
particular concern to me is the creation 
in the northern California court district 
of an eastern division to serve Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties. Court for 
this new division would be held in Oak- 
land, the county seat of Alameda 
County. 

At the appropriate time we will pre- 
vail upon the distinguished members of 
the House Judiciary Committee to give 
favorable consideration to this proposal. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I know that dockets in all 
of our Federal district courts are 
crowded and that many hardships have 
been worked on our people by the neces- 
sary delay in judicial consideration. 1 
will never be one to hamper or delay a 
necessary function involving the dis- 
Ppensing of justice; however, I do feel 
that in the instance of the creation of 
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the existing district court sitting at 
Lafayette, La., it is an imposition upon 
the existing district court sitting at 
Opelousas, La., which is only 25 miles 
away. I feel that the additional Federal 
court sitting in Louisiana has been justi- 
fied insofar as overburdened dockets are 
concerned, however, the placement of 
the additional court should be studied 
exhaustively in order to serve the prob- 
lem better and to require the least 
amount of travel by those using the 
court. It would seem to me, Mr. Speak- 
er, that establishment of an additional 
court sitting in this area of Louisiana 
should be initiated at a point more cen- 
trally located than the proposed location, 
Lafayette. 

Measuring distances in terms of 
parish seats of the three parishes sought 
to be removed from the Opelousas juris- 
diction, Lafayette Parish, with a popula- 
tion of almost 60,000 people, is situated 
less than 25 miles from Opelousas; the 
parish seat of Vermilion Parish is only 
45 miles from the Opelousas court, with 
a population of around 37,000; and St. 
Martin Parish’s parish seat is approxi- 
mately 40 miles from Opelousas. There 
is certainly no problem of distance ex- 
perienced by those from Lafayette, Ver- 
milion, and St. Martin Parishes who 
would practice before the Federal court. 

The present court sitting in Opelousas 
adequately serves approximately 260,000 
people, with the farthest distance trav- 
eled from the parish seat being less than 
45 miles. The Federal courthouse in 
Opelousas is now situated properly, not 
only because of the fact that it has tra- 
ditionally been there, but Opelousas is, 
also, the parish seat of the heaviest pop- 
ulated parish in the entire area, hav- 
ing approximately 80,000 population. 

My statement in the proceedings of 
the Judiciary Committee, I believe, sub- 
stantiates through valid information 
that this matter should be given serious 
consideration. I have been assured that 
the Opelousas Federal court sitting will 
never be disturbed and I want to go on 
record here and now to the Members of 
this body that if any move should ever 
in the future be made, regardless of the 
passage of this legislation, to vacate the 
Opelousas court sittings, I will again 
carry this fight to the committees of 
both Houses and to the floor to pro- 
tect the traditions of America in that 
Federal court sittings shall remain as 
they were historically placed. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation before us today provides the 
northern district of Ohio with one 
additional permanent judge and one 
additional temporary judge. The rec- 
ommendation of the Judicial Council 
and the original bills on this subject es- 
tablish two new permanent judgeships 
in northern Ohio. I have carefully re- 
viewed all of the facts connected with 
this legislation and from what J can 
determine, no reason has been developed 
for making one of the two new judge- 
ships for the northern district of Ohio 
a temporary judgeship. 

In my opinion, you cannot fully 
measure the quality or service of a judge 
by the number of cases which he may 
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dispose of. Several years ago, a visiting 
judge came to Cleveland to help out the 
northern district of Ohio. In one morn- 
ing he dismissed—and I say arbitrarily 
dismissed—80 cases. This visitor in our 
midst made himself a glorious record, 
and 80 citizens lost their day in court. 
Unfortunately, for justice, these litigants 
who were knocked out of court had small 
claims on which they could not afford 
the high cost of appeal and judicial 
review. Under these circumstances, 
high-pressure justice deprives litigants 
of smaller claims an adequate access to 
the courts. 

In the northern district of Ohio, we 
are frequently using these visiting 
judges, in order to reduce the large back- 
log of civil cases. Last year the average 
time interval from filing to disposition 
of case was 21.3 months—the 10th long- 
est nationally—and when batches of 
cases are exposed to summary and often 
arbitrary dismissal by a visiting judge 
the time interval is in fact greater. 

The business of our court is such that 
we have established a clear-cut case for 
two permanent judgeships. It is my 
hope that the committee will correct this 
matter during the course of its further 
deliberations. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
regrettable and an unfortunate reflec- 
tion on congressional conduct legisla- 
tively that the omnibus judgeship bill 
has been delayed for so long for political 
reasons despite the pressing need. 

It is now even more regrettable that 
with the change of administration the 
omnibus bill should be pushed through 
so quickly again for obvious political 
reasons, most clearly demonstrated by 
the addition of other judgeships not 
needed nor justified as were those re- 
quested by many of us the past several 
years. Surely partisan politics should 
not be the criterion for the judiciary 
with its great power over our people. 

Surely members of both parties today 
should unite, passing only that number 
of judgeships actually needed at this 
time without partisan consideration. 
Since the need for the judgeships has 
not changed so far as we in Dallas are 
concerned, only increased, I would like 
to include at this time remarks I made 
on the floor on January 15, 1959: 

Mr. Speaker, today I am imtroducing a bill 
to provide for an additional judgeship for 
the northern judicial district of Texas. 

The need for the judgeship is exceptional 
and of an emergency nature, it is so critical. 
By the test of any criteria this meed can be 
clearly shown, by population, area of back- 
log of cases, as compared to other districts. 
In fiscal 1958 there were 1,887 civil cases 
filed in the northern district, an average of 
612 per judge, far beyond, almost twice, 
the 273 nationwide average per judge. The 
northern district serves 100 counties, 92,- 
955 square miles, and 3,093,000 people. 

Last year the Judiciary Committee ap- 
proved the Judicial Conference recommenda- 
tions for additional judgeships. I had the 
privilege of testifying before the committee. 
The omnibus judgeship bill included judge- 
ships in the southern, western, and northern 
districts of Texas. 

Comparatively, the northern district had 
the same number of cases filed as the south- 
ern district which had four judges, not three 
as in the northern district. Judge Whitfield 
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Davidson, Judge Joe Estes, and Judge Joe 
Dooley have been carrying this load. Now 
Judge Dooley has been injured, a broken leg, 
and will be out 5 or 6 months. This adds 
to the almost impossible situation. Another 
judge, at least one, is urgently needed right 
now, long overdue. 

So it is that I am requesting the judge- 
ship for the northern district before the 
needs of other districts are considered. The 
facts support this need. The need tran- 
scends partisan politics. 

Elmore Whitehurst, U.S. referee in bank- 
ruptcy for the northern district, formerly 
Assistant Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of U.S. Courts in Washington, has said 
that he didn’t know of any district in the 
same population area any place in the Na- 
tion in worse shape, regarding the number 
of Federal judges, than northern Texas. 

It is my hope, my request, that the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee and then 
this House will take the action so urgently 
needed, even though the help for other ju- 
dicial districts is postponed. Later in the 
session we can alleviate the need in other 
districts. 


' The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the President shall appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, three ad- 
ditional circuit judges for the second circuit, 
one additional circuit Judge for the third 
circuit, two additional circuit judges for the 
fourth circuit, two additional circuit judges 
for the fifth circuit, one additional circuit 
judge for the seventh circuit, and one addi- 
tional circuit Judge for the tenth circuit. 

(b) In order that the table contained in 
section 44(a) of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent circuit 
judges for said circuits, such table is amend- 
ed to read as follows with respect to said 
circuits: 


“Circuits Number of judges 

ON tats are oss Gli. Nine 
. = eo . * 

all teliiced os eslgphlanastoterghingnicchthinipesitcthcwrds Eight 

a onctel Syichses Anette audio» qin hittin anh oi Five 

BN ee oa il percceiegin ending eaecsne Nine 
z = 7 7 ~ 

OUR. donee dives lib ten igditiiciien at telat Seven 
= * a of a 

Dees Os. SSA ee. ane ndkeon Six”’. 


Sec. 2. (a) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Alabama, one additional 
district judge for the district of Alaska, one 
additional district judge for the district of 
Arizona, one additional district judge for the 
eastern and western districts of Arkansas, 
one additional district judge for the northern 
district of California, one additional district 
judge for the southern district of California, 
one additional district judge for the district 
of Colorado, two additional district judges 
for the district of Connecticut, two addi- 
tional district judges for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, one additional district judge 
for the northern district of Georgia, two 
additional district judges for the northern 
district of Illinois, one additional district 
judge for the northern district of Indiana, 
one additional district Judge for the south- 
ern district of Indiana, one additional dis- 
trict Judge for the northern and southern 
districts of Iowa, one additional district 
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judge for the district of Kansas, two addi- 
tional district judges for the eastern district 
of Louisiana, one additional district judge for 
the western district of Louisiana, two addi- 
tional district judges for the district of 
Maryland, one additional district judge for 
the district of Massachusetts, one additional 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan, one additional district judge for 
the southern district of Mississippi, one ad- 
ditional district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri, one additional district 
judge for the district of New Jersey, two 
additional district judges for the eastern 
district of New York, six additional district 
judges for the southern district of New York, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
district of North Carolina, one additional 
district judge for the middle district of 
North Carolina, one additional district judge 
for the western district of North Carolina, 
one additional district Judge for the northern 
district of Ohio, three additional district 
judges for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, one additional district judge for the 
middle district of Pennsylvania, two addi- 
tional district judges for the western district 
of Pennsylvania, one additional district judge 
for the district of Puerto Rico, one addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern and 
western districts of South Carolina, one ad- 
ditional district Judge for the eastern district 
of Tennessee, one additional district judge 
for the middle district of Tennessee, one ad- 
ditional district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, two additional district 
judges for the northern district of Texas, 
one additional district Judge for the southern 
district of Texas, one additional district 
judge for the western district of Texas. 

(b) The existing district judgeship for 
the middle district of Georgia, created by 
the Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), 
entitled “An Act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
middle district of Georgia’, and the existing 
district judgeships for the district of New 
Mexico and the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania created by paragraphs (1) and (5), 
respectively, of section 2(b) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes”, approved 
February 10, 1954 (68 Stat. 10, 11), shall be 
permanent judgeships and the present in- 
cumbents of such judgeships shall hence- 
forth hold their offices under section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code as 
amended by this Act. The Act of March 29, 
1949 (63 Stat. 16), and paragraphs (1) and 
(5) of section 2(b) of the Act of February 
10, 1954 (68 Stat. 10, 11), are hereby re- 
pealed. 

(c) The existing district judgeship for the 
eastern and western districts of Washing- 
ton, heretofore provided for by section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code, shall 
hereafter be a district judgeship for the 
western district of Washington only, and 
the present incumbent of such judgeship 
shall henceforth hold his office under sec- 
tion 133, as amended by this Act. 

(ad) In order that’ the table contained in 
section 1383 of title 28 of the United States 
Code will refiect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent district 
judgeships for said districts and combina- 
tion of districts, such table is amended to 
read as follows with respect to said districts: 


“Districts: 
Alabama: Judges 
RE = i hen ee cdi neta 3 
RM Bi Nalied ics etvtewsincdsskcck 2 
REE oid chsh wedtbetinice bina 3 
Arkansas 
+ u a * os 
a ae - o + 
Eastern and Western._............ 2 





“Districts: Judges 
California: 
SR Datetisinnpnppess eatin graced ees 8 
RR Ili dich tesla dclinien ants ts wn eee enters db in ay 12 
EE ee a Se Se ee 3 
Ei ha as cn tl aeralneiig ent deine aicaaes 4 
* J a7 . . 
Florida: 
- 7 3 * 7 
titties step ctisiimecinn 6 
* * 7 - . 
Georgia: 
I ok etait dr iltealbecs iin beinik udeenatinn be 3 
I i siehog en oS tac arree to ac inhsigne sae saves ate a si 2 
7” . . . . 
Illinois: 
PORNO 3S ch Ge She Sboé mse innsed 10 
o = ~ * + 
Indiana: 
a is 3 
RIN satan nite tate pheiten ea tbsieh mc dieadidais ah eben 3 
+ o . s * 
Iowa: 
a * o s ” 
+ * aa * * 
Northern and Southern........---- 1 
NE ERT SRS a Ny ona ee ee 3 
‘ * * © «© 
Louisiana: 
NDE st tlembthbogaindahdemue ed ome 4 
NOT Ss ci qn ciedihtatcnahintenintdined ne whdbahaiines 3 
* s + +. oe 
BONN ccantmgentodcdnsnabeuebogwon 4 
NOs Satetigccmmibminancmndinny 6 
Michigan: 
hae ata inal ead at eas hs an encanta 7 
« i a * . 
Mississippi: 
os om & e * 
NUN ik cin cn biesiciic in bh bag teh abated 2 
Missouri: 

s 7 = s a 
RN er occas nuniperanaiel 3 

. s a £ 3s 

PD SNE ei essndiiiéhanctbnadsanae 8 
PO NINOS crcncncwskecanddtsdbiawa we 2 
New York: 

e at - . * 
RIE eels enpeptaiocsheta enciiiionsidiniat acinar Geen ined 24 
I iileti os dacthien ewintep let ann tp eolthan'bu bite daewetiahn 8 

. 7 . * * 

North Carolina: 
BN sive Uitbacancdnddubbacabnane 8 
PE, airensctinprenmnine ee alechiieestneetivhnunleiats 2 
aide kno da atbidbsebiedakoetd 2 
a . 7 * a 
Ohio: 
gS i RE EE ee EES 6 
o * * 7 a 
Pennsylvania: 
is hen cinirnans ili ena cilnishilinebdicaitigiams be 11 
NO «5d, aan deletes ss de eb panies cate tnidahgn hited 3 
NIN ix pbbinietiihinm cihwn divin niendiondwde 8 
Puerto Rico 
e o a s ° 
South Carolina: 

s s iz s 
Eastern and Western_.........-... 2 

= . 7 * & 

Tennessee: 
PN .. iarnihgiistae dh athdideb otto aedslede 3 
TD 1s gil an enti, degen ipytsiatis shpat l hd Uiip tien Spiistbnten 2 
IN soa ila inal wis ec sailningitg elu inten hs a 2 
Texas: 
PIS 65 dtthsnidginnmocdtntinen 5 
WOCOIE 5 aici hid BAS dcimiinmanwcivs 5 

oe a +” . a 
POOR bili iG ate wis bmadadibine casenabcbense 3 

s s e . 7. 

Washington: 

s t = * o 
WI Un ocd bach ddeadpaasehe 3 

. * s s *” 


The table contained in section 133 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
Washington is amended by striking there- 
from: 
ag 

(e) Section 123 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to Tennessee is amended 
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py striking therefrom the last paragraph of 
that section: 

“The district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict in office on November 27, 1940, shall 
hold court in the Northern and Northeastern 
Divisions. The other judge of that district 
shall hold the terms of court in the Southern 
and Winchester Divisions. Each may ap- 
point and remove all officers and employees 
of the court whose official headquarters are 
located in the divisions within which he 
holds court and whose appointments are 
vested by law in a district judge or chief 
judge of a district.” 

(f)(1) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
eastern district of Michigan. The first va- 
cancy occurring in the office of district judge 
in said district shall not be filled. 

(2) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the district 
of Nevada. The first vacancy occurring in 
the office of district judge in said district 
shall not be filled. 

(3) The President shall appoint by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of Ohio. The first vacancy 
occurring in the office of district judge in 
said district shall not be filled. 

(4) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio. The first vacancy occur- 
ring in the office of district judge in said 
district shall not be filled. 

(5) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Washington. The 
first vacancy occurring in the office of dis- 
trict judge in either of said districts shall 
not be filled. 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of section 
81(a)(2) of title 28, United States Code, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Court for the Northeastern Division shall 
be held at Huntsville and Decatur.” 

Sec. 4. Section 98 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$98. Louisiana 
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“Louisiana is divided into two judicial dis- 
tricts to be known as the Eastern and West- 
ern Districts of Louisiana. 


“EASTERN DISTRICT 


(a) The Eastern District comprises two 
divisions. 

(1) The New Orleans Division comprises 
the parishes of Assumption, Jefferson, La- 
fourche, Orleans, Plaquemines, Saint Ber- 
nard, Saint Charles, Saint James, Saint John 
the Baptist, Saint Tammany, Tangipahoa, 
Terrebonne and Washington. 

“Court for the New Orleans Division shall 
be held at New Orleans. 

(2) The Baton Rouge Division comprises 
the parishes of Ascension, East Baton Rouge, 
East Feliciana, Iberville, Livingston, Point 
Coupee, Saint Helena, West Baton Rouge, 
and West Feliciana, 

“Court for the Baton Rouge Division shall 
be held at Baton Rouge. 


‘“‘WESTERN DISTRICT 


“(b) The Western District comprises six 
divisions. 

“(1) The Opelousas Division comprises the 
parishes of Evangeline and Saint Landry. 

“Court for the Opelousas Division shal] be 
held at Opelousas. 

“(2) The Alexandria Division comprises 
the parishes of Avoyelles, Catahoula, Grant, 
La Salle, Rapides, and Winn. 

“Court for the Alexandria Division shall 
be held at Alexandria. 

“(3) The Shreveport Division comprises 
the parishes of Bienville, Bossier, Caddo, 
Clairborne, De Soto, Natchitoches, Red River, 
Sabine, and Webster. 

“Court for the Shreveport Division shall 
be held at Shreveport. 

(4) The Monroe Division comprises the 
parishes of Caldwell, Concordia, East Carroll, 
Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, Madison, More- 
house, Ouachita, Richland, Tensas, Union, 
and West Carroll. 

“Court for the Monroe Division shall be 
held at Monroe. 

“(5) The Lake Charles Division comprises 
the parishes of Allen, Beauregard, Calcasieu, 
Cameron, Jefferson Davis, and Vernon. 

“Court for the Lake Charles Division shall 
be held at Lake Charles. 
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“(6) The Lafayette Division comprises the 
parishes of Acadia, Iberia, Lafayette, Saint 
Martin, Saint Mary, and Vermilion. 

“Court for the Lafayette Division shall be 
held at Lafayette.” 

Sec. 5. The second sentence of section 86 
of title 28, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Court shall be held at Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and Waterbury.” 

Sec. 6. The second sentence of section 93 
(b) (2), title 28, United States Code, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“Court for the Southern Division shall be 
held at Alton, Quincy, and Springfield.” 

Sec. 7. The second sentence of section 
102(b)(1) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Court for the Southern Division shall be 
held at Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Lan- 
sing.” 

Sec. 8. The limitations and restrictions 
contained in section 142 of title 28, United 
States Code, shall be waived with respect to 
the holding of court at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
by the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Michigan, and at Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, by the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
North Carolina. 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consert that further reading of the sub- 
stitute committee amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 


Federal court judges, their dates of birth and dates of appointment (with age at time of appointment), April 1961 














SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

















Age at Age at 
Justices Date of birth Date of time of Justices Date of birth Date of time of 
appointment | appoint- appointment | appoint- 
ment ment 
No dead Mar. 19, 1891..} Oct. 2, 1953__-. @2 |i Charles ©: Whittaker... .......-.22::-.-. Feb. 22, 1901. _}| Mar. 22, 1957__ 56 
Hugo L. Black__.- Feb. 27, 1886..| Aug. 18, 1937.. Oe ih PE IE citar cncc~mdacasccenaencad Jan. 23, 1915...| Oct. 14, 1958__- 43 
Felix Frankfurter__- Nov. 15, 1882.) Jan. 20, 1939... 57 || Retired: 
William O. Douglas. Oct. 16, 1898...) Apr. 15, 1939. - 41 EE SE eicicntsencnasaanaeme Dee. 31, 1884. .| Jan. 27, 1938__. 54 
Tom ©, Clark... _.. Sept. 23, 1899..| Aug. 19, 1949_- 50 i era June 22, 1888__| Sept. 22, 1945_- 57 
Be ae .| May 20, 1899..| Mar. 17, 1955_. 56 Biermann Minton. -...i............5 Oct. 20, 1890...) Oct. 5, 1949___. 59 
William J. Brennan, Jr_...-........----- Apr. 25, 1906. _| Oct. 15, 1956-_- 50 : 
U.S. COURTS OF APPEALS (BY CIRCUIT) 
Age at Age at 
Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of 
appointment appoint- appointment | appoint- 
ment ment 
District of Columbia circuit: 2d circuit: 
E. Barrett Prottyman--_.-.-.-.-.--- .| Aug. 23, 1891..| Sept. 28, 1945_- TROT CINE on. cncnnconnnsosne Dee. 9, 1889...| Mar. 9, 1939... 50 
Henry W. Edgerton _................ Oct. 20, 1888...) Dec. 15, 1987_. Ay J. Edward Lumbard.._...-.........- Aug. 18, 1901._| July 12, 1955_.. 54 
L. 2 a aa: Oct. 9, 1892_...| Sept. 28, 1945_. 54 Sterry R. Waterman................- ak aca July 13, 1955__. 54 
David L. Bazelon..............-..--- Sept. 3, 1909...| Oct. 21, 1949... 40 Leonard P, Moore................... July 2, 1898....| Sept. 6, 1957__. 59 
SS ei ae Aug. 27, 1892..| Oct. 21, 1949_.. 57 p SE O° Le July 3, 1903....| Sept. 10, 1959__ 56 
George T. MICO. se cnn cen coed June 24, 1908..} Oct. 21, 1949... 41 is PORE IEEE ne check ice tnnccens Jan. 28, 1904_..| Sept. 2, 1960... 56 
cone a. Deneve. ...............--.. Jan. 9, 1899__..| Oct. 1, 1953_... 54 Senior judges: 
Walter M. Bastian................... Nov. 16, 1891..| Dec. 3, 1954_-- 63 Learned Hand...._..-.....----.- Jan. 27, 1872...| Dee. 20, 1924-- 52 
ON i 6k. oan. no -.0n0s)panundtnaghilicnt Mar. 29, 1956....--..-... Thomas W. Swan Dee. 20, 1877__| Dee. 26, 1926__ 49 
Ist circuit: ’ Aug. 9, 1889._.| Jan, 31, 1926__. 37 
Peter Woodbury...........---.------ Oct, 24, 1899...] Feb. 25, 1941... 42 Feb. 16, 1888. _| June 23, 1951_- 63 
John P. Hartigan. Dec. 29, 1887..| Jan. 1, 1951_... 64 Nov. 30, 1889__| Oct. 3, 1953____ 64 
Bailey Aldrich.__.............. ..| Apr. 23, 1907..| Sept. 10, 1959.. 52 
Senior judge: ! Calvert Magruder....| Dec. 26, 1893_.| June 3, 1939... 46 


1 Senior judges are those who have retired from regular active service but are available for special judicial duties from time to time. (See Public Law 85-219, Aug. 29, 1957.) 
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Federal court judges, their dates of birth and dates of appointment (with age at time of appointment), April 1961—Continued 
U.S. COURTS OF APPEALS (BY CIRCUIT)—Continued 

















































































Age at Age at 
Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of 
appointment | appoint- appointment | appoint- 
ment ment 
3d circuit: 7 th cirenit—Continued 
ee TF 3 oss aes a Oct. 6, 1895_...| Feb. 16, 1937_- 42 I i sik. 5 eee ote Feb. 27, 1900._| Apr. 30, 1959_- 59 
Herbert F. Goodrich...-..-..-------- July 29, 1889...| May 10, 1940__ 51 (Vacancy.) 
Gerald McLaughlin.__...._-_______- ee a) June 14, 1943_. 50 Senior tae J. Earl Major.........- Jan. 5, 1887....| Mar. 23, 1937_. 50 
EE es Se Mar. 28, 1896__| July 27, 1946__. 50 || 8th circuit: 
gg See Dec. 30, 1902__| July 5, 1950___. 48 Harvey M. Johnson. ...........-..-.- July 16, 1895__| Oct. 14, 1940___ 45 
William Henry Hastie__............. Nov. 17, 1904__| Oct. 21, 1949___ 45 Ciirien a. Wem go cnc- none ccwee Sept. 20, 1898__| Aug. 20, 1954__ 56 
Senior judges: Martin D. Van Oosterhout__--....-- Oct. 10, 1900_..} Aug. 26, 1954_. 54 
Albert B. Maris June 24, 1938__ 45 Marion C. Matthes.................. BOOHLOG. .. Jciiu. Mar. 12, 1958__ 52 
Phillip Forman Sept. 10, 1959_- 64 Harry A. Blackmun__--....-....--_-- Noy. 12, 1908__| Sept. 21, 1959__ 51 
4th circuit: (Vacancy.) 
Simon E. Sobeloff-_ _................- Mar. 3, 1893...) July 18, 1956__- 63 (Vacancy.) 
Clement F. Haynsworth, Jr__.......}......--------.. ee) a ee Senior judge. 
Herbert 8. Boreman-___............-- Sept. 21, 1897..| June 17, 1959- - 62 Seth am ee eee accisieakeeieaeiad May 18, 1873__} Dec. 2, 1935__- 62 
Senior judges: John B. Sanborn............--.-- Nov. 9, 1883__.} Jan. 23, 1932___ 49 
Armistead M. Dobie__.___.._____ Apr. 15, 1881 Dec. 19, 1939__ 58 Archibald K. Gardner. .-_....-.- Dee. 8 1867...| May 23, 1929_. 62 
Morris A. Soper. -_..............- Jan. 23, 1873...| May 6, 1931__- 58 Joseph W. Woodraugh._.-__----_ Aug. 29, 1873__{| Apr. 12, 1933__ 60 
5th circuit: 9th circuit: 
Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr__........--- Oct. 19, 1879__.| Ian. 26, 1931__. 52 Richard H. Chambers-.--..-.-...-_-- Nov. 7, 1906.__| Apr. 30,1954___ 48 
Richard T. Rives_................... Jan. 15, 1895_..| May 3, 1951 __- 56 One Pe, TE on... cesisusine May 1, 1900_..| Mar, 21, 1956__ 56 
Elbert Parr Tuttle we ao ee July 17, 1897__| Aug. 4, 1954___ 57 Frederick G. Hamley---...-......---- Oct. 24, 1903.._| July 2, 1956___. 53 
ee ee ee Dec. 14, 1890. _| Mar. 16, 1955__ 65 Oliver D. Hamlin, Jr__....-.......-- Nov. 30, 1892__| Mar. 26, 1958__ 66 
es saly 2, 1895__ Apr. 21, 1955... 60 Giibert HH. Sertherr. ......2..0....... Feb. 1, 1897__.| Aug. 21, 1958_- 61 
ee nna nee Rta keene a: Jan. 27, 1955___ 46 Charles M. Merrill... ..........-.-.- Dec. 11, 1907. Sept. 21, 1959__ 52 
John Minor Wisdom _...............- May 17, 1905._| June 27, 1957_- §2 | i a ee Mar. 5, 1912.._| Sept. 23, 1959. 47 
Senior judges: | (Vacaney.) 
I a I ae i ee Mar. 20, 1936__ Senior judges: 
CD Cre ds oe er Oct. 21, 1949__ Clifton Mathews.-................ Feb. 12, 1880_._| Mar. 23, 1935_- 55 
6th circuit: I nc ccmncummedie Jan. 25, 1883...| Apr. 1, 1944__- 61 
John D. Martin, Sr.....-._......-_.. May 4, 1883___| Sept. 7, 1940__- 57 WU EE BS I nn Ente tna Oct. 26, 1881___| Sept. 28, 1945__ 64 
Thomas F. McAllister.___......._... Mar.@, 1896.__| May 22, 1941__ 45 | TY I rc nn nnaricewe Sept. 10, 1881__| June 21, 1937__ 56 
Shackelford Miller, Jr__............_- Sept. 4, 1892__.} Dec. 11, 1945_- 53 Albert Lee Stephems-.-......._-- Jan. 25, 1874_._| June 18, 1937__ 63 
ig eet TEED te Nov. 21, 1893__| July 18, 1959 66 | EEE, Bey Winco oon cdbinsieseus Jan. 26, 1889...| June 21, 1937__ 56 
IT Tt ctharnismengennminle Aug. 25, 1899_.| Sept. 10, 1959__ 60 || 10th circuit: 
Clifford O’Sullivan_...............-- Dec. 8, 1897_..| Mar. 12, 1960_. 63 | Ate Py Bieta. ai... Scion. Oct. 27, 1904.._| Sept. 4, 1940__. 36 
Senior judges: ee ec cneceen Sept. 3, 1896.__| Oct. 13, 1949__. 53 
harles C. Simons___..._.__..__- May 21, 1876__| Jan. 29, 1932___ 56 a Apr. 25, 1912__| June 5, 1956__- 44 
Florence E, Allen__.............- Mar. 23, 1884._.| Mar. 21, 1934... 50 Jean S. Breitenstein.................- July 18, 1900___| June 27, 1957. 57 
7th circuit: (Vacaney.) 
a eee oe er Se ee June 23, 1888_.| Feb. 2, 1949. _- 61 Senior judges: 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg_.-_.......__- —_ 22, 1889__| May 5, 1949. __ 65 A AL ATE Nov. 20, 1885..} Apr. 29, 1929... 44 
John &. Hastings....................- tei diieehensin Aug. 26, 1957__ 59 Walter A. Huxman--.---..-..-..- Feb. 16, 1887___ ay 23, 1939__ 5a 
RT i ccccinrahmemeeresion May 24, 1895_.| Aug. 21, 1958__ 63 Sem G: Deveson... sci ais Aug. 19, 1888__} June }, 1933_.- 54 
U.S. EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
Age at Age at 
Judge Date of birth Date of time of Judge Date of birth Date of time of 
appointment | appoint- appointment | appoint- 
ment ment 
i 
Bie, me. Pe ee as Dec. 19, 1893__.| June 24, 1938 _- 45 Thomas F. McAllister_..............._.- Mar. 4, 1896...| May 22, 1941... 45 
Calvert Magruder. .-.................---- Dec. 26, 1893...) June 3, 1936__- 43 | 
US. COURT OF CLAIMS 
SN i Ba casstmeenensebied Sept. 25, 1886..| July 13, 1939__. St See og OO hac cansadnonam Feb. 26, 1886_..| July 9, 1947__ . 61 
Joseph Warren Madden --_-_-..--....------ Jan. 17, 1890...| Jan. 7, 1941___- CMP ge eee ee Nov. 3, 1897_..| Apr. 22, 1960_- 63 
Don N. Laramore..................-.... Dec. 22,1 07...| Mar. 17, 1954_- 47 || Senior judge: Benjamin H. Littleton._.._/| Aug. 27, nes Nov. 6, 1929_-- 40 
U.S. COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
Age at Age at 
Justices Date of birth Date of time of Justices Date of birth Date of time of 
appointment | appoint- appointment | appoint- 
ment ment 
eT ig cin ccunrccenmamewen Sept. 19, 1903__| Apr. 30, 1959___ 56 || Senior judges—Continued 
Ambrose O’Connell__............--..---- July 8, 1881___| June 10, 1944_- 63 Charles D, Lawrence. .....-....--..-- Aug. 5, 1878...| Feb, 22, 1943_- 65 
ND WU CURE sick oie scien cdentncnnctad Oct. 10, 1908__.| Mar. 9, 1950__- 42 RE I cncccccccnnnasnonm Dec, 24, 1898..| Oct. 29, 1945... 47 
— Re Dtltem cccndivcccsccavsnccceccuss Nb ccecmire July 19, 1956__ 52 I itt omnmnacnatedoud July 31, 1888..| June 25, 1947_- 59 
a i sien hcl csceepalitaarsonsee July 18, 1908__| Aug. 6, 1958__- 50 PE Ws MESS Scaccceqensaccansasted June 15, 1899._| June 22, 1948__ 49 
Senior judges: I Nn wicdaenecccenbndiie Sept. 8, 1911...) July 15, 1949_. 38 
Joseph B. Jackson. ............-....- Aug. 30, 1880.) Dec. 14, 1937__- 57 David John Wilson..............-..- Oct. 27, 1887_..} July 26, 1954_- 67 
Noble J. Johnson_-.........-....-.-.- Aug. 23, 1887..| June 10, 1948__ 61 eR eee Aug. 25, 1893._| Aug. 1, 1955_-- 62 
eer ee Jan. 14, 1888...| June 24, 1940... 52 eee Feb. 4, 1912...} Apr. 8, 1957... 45 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 
Age at Age at 
Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of 
appointment | appoint- appointment |} appoint- 
ment 
Alabama (northern): Arizona: 
Seybourn H. oO see Si ceaane—onee July 25, 1907. .| Jan. 3, 1946... 39 I cea Na eatnsetensitnts tn Jan, 22, 1890...) June 3, 1936.- 46 
Harlan Hobart Grooms_._............ Nov. 7, 1900..-| Aug. 3, 1953_.- 53 SOMES RSIS. <5 cvcdecdnsccces ee Sept. 17, 1906_.| July 7, 1952 __ 46 
apie (middle): Frank M. Johnson, Arkansas (eastern): 
-cetiesatien i comenereiahinieim ane minienamtenetsen Pct Oot, SE BO... 37 J. Smith Henley_....................| May 18, 1917..| Oct. 25, 1958__- 41 
hinsaaai patent Daniel H, Thomas.} Aug. 25, 1906..| Mar. 9, 1951... 45 Gordon FE, Young............-.--... Apr. 26, 1907..} Sept. 10, 1959. - 52 
Alaska: Walter H, Hodge..............-] 1924.-_/__.2 May 20, 1968_- 34 Senior judge: Thomas ©, Trimble...|.-....-.-.--..-- June 18, 1987. .|.-..------ 


EE 


a 


nee 


a 
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Federal court judges, their dates of birth and dates of appointment (with age at time of appointment), April 1961—Continued 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS—Continued 





Court and judge Date of birth Date of 
appointment 





— 


Arkansas (western): 







Age at 
time of 
appoint- 
ment 





48 
45 


47 
50 
54 


64 


Na anne monldaesms May 15, 1888_.} Mar. 12, 1941_. 

OS ES ee May 18, 1917..| Oct. 25, 1958__- 

Senior judge: a J. Lemley-.-.---- Aug. 6, 1883...| May 11, 1939_. 

fornia (northern 
ca is i Ne wacaiiain ih amoiins Jan, 2, 1892_...| Dec. 24, 1942_- 

e0tee DB, TeOFt...8.- 522-5 e seen eee Aug. 16, 1901._} July 9, 1946___- 

ET CE et cc cccceagesesene Apr. 7, 1911__.| Sept. 27, 1950_- 

DAS TEMIDOR Unicorns ccentsccaddsouet Oct. 17, 1901...) Aug. 26, 1954__ 

Albert C. Wellenberg.-.---..-.------- June 13, 1900._| May 19, 1958_- 

+e Be NS: cab wiiccmngndscndne Apr. 1, 1916__.| July 23, 1958__- 

illiam T. Sweigert.-.-....----- _..--| Nov. 13, 1900..| Sept. 21, 1959_- 

Senior judge: Michael J. Roche-.---- July 21, 1878__.| Aug. 24, 1935__ 
California (southern): 

Leon R. Yankwich- ....-...--..----- Sept. 25, 1880..}.....do___..._.- 

8 OO” a July 31, 1894__- “July 3, 1942. 

William C, Mathes-_- .-| Dee. 17, 1899__| Oct. 17, 1945_- 

Dery ©. Werwever . ....<-..-- 2223525. May 19, 1894..| Oct. 18, 1949__. 

ST EEUU oak iccdndivvanebus Mar, 11, 1904__|----- NG ok 

ee July 10, 1896...| Sept. 27, 1950_- 

Ernest A. Tolin......--- candle oMeioue Aug. 2, 1904...| Oct. 30, 1951__. 

Thurmond Clarke. ......-.---..----- June 29, 1902..} Aug. 3, 1955_-- 

RT NE on oa ch cwcvsscecclbesee June 2, 1901__.| Sept. 10, 1959_- 

Beyeell >. UT0Cker. .....<...52.000 2. Sept. 4, 1915...) Sept. 21, 1959_. 

(Vacancy.) 

Senior judge: Jacob Weinberger------ Jan. 4, 1882_...| Feb. 21, 1946__ 
Canal Zone: Guthrie F. Crowe__...-.--- July 24, 1910__| July 3, 1952____ 
Colorado: 

SS ER Sept. 1, 1906...| Aug. 6, 1957__- 

Olin Hatfield Chilson_...........---- Nov. 22, 1903..| Mar. 5, 1960__- 
Connecticut: 

Robert P. Anderson. -.--....--...---- Mar. 27, 1906..| Apr. 27, 1954. - 

a OM ees Sept. 5, 1915...| Sept. 2, 1960_- 
Delawar 

Caleb To ee ate POR cece es July 27, 1955__- 

Caleb R. Layton IIT................. July 4, 1907....| Apr. 17, 1957_- 

8 i ee eee May 7, 1904__.| Apr. 23, 1958_ 

Senior judges: 

Richard S. Rodney. -.-........---- Oct. 10, 1882...| July 31, 1946__- 
BOE. RROD oon ncaa ces cccccacis Feb. 9, 1904_._| Jan. 14, 1942__. 
District of Columbia: 

, eeineem LAtts... .......2025--.22 Apr. 26, 1875..| May 5, 1931_-- 

OE DL oon wackenenobinesats Sept. 22, 1891_.| Mar. 20, 1940_- 

Matthew F. McGuire. -_..........-- a ae Aug. 1, 1941__- 

Alexander Holtzeff_..............--.- Nov. 7, 1886...| Sept. 28, 1945_. 

Richmond B, Keech.............--.. Nov. 2k, 1896..} Oct. 14, 1946__. 

Edward M. Curran.............-.--- May 10, 1903..} Oct. 16, 1948__- 

Edward A. Tamm. _-_............---- Apr. 21; 1906. .} June 22, 1948_- 

Charles F. McLaughlin..........-.-- June 19, 1887..| Oct. 21, 1949__. 

Burnita 8. Matthews_...........---- Dee. 3, 1004. .i.....00. ....32 

Luther W. Youngdahl_............-- May 29, 1896..| Aug. 29, 1951- 

Joseph C. McGarraghy--......------ Nov. 6, 1897...| Mar. 28, 1957__ 

8 ES) EE eae ea Mar. 19, cc hanno dozieces 

eS ES | See July 14, 1905...) Aug. 29, 1958_. 

Leonard P, Walsh......-....---.---- Mar. 3, 1904...| Sept. 14, 1959_- 

(Vacancy) 

Senior judges: 

Thomas Jennings Bailey...---...-. June 6, 1867...| May 22, 1918_- 
Henry A. Schweinhaut-__-_._---- Feb. 9, 1902...} Dec. 19, 1944. - 
Municipal court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

Andrew McCaughrin Hood_--..--..-- PORE wilthevsee July 7, 1942___- 

i eee, eee Nov; 1, 200@iects.25 240.24 

Senior judge: Nathan Cayton.-_.-_-_-- Jan, 22, 1899...| 1942.........-- 
Municipal court for the District of Co- 

lumbia: 

RS ae Se ee Pesos Mar. 3, 1950... 

i Nee ceeceat Apr. 27, 1916...| July 3, 1953___- 

eS aa ae i icthnditieipeewnn July 17, 1956__- 

eS AE eee ha cancnaeeimanan G6:...natee 

Andrew J. Howard, Jr.........----.. Be secncensatvael Nov. 2, 1950... 

Catherine B. Kelly. i didcdatcndanseaie SORT Huidacaawdel Mar. 28, 1957_. 

Milton 8. Kronheim, Jr.........-..-- Oct. 5, 1911....| Mar. 29, 1949_. 

EE do ncnncnneonahs aes eas Nov. 1, 1951_.- 

reer, Te OIL... iui masnaociion MN silken July 17, 1956... 

Premk 22, Byers... ...........0d.6- Ape. 11, 1897...| Feb. 13, 1948... 

George D. Neilson. ............-.---- IMB Apr. 29, 1940... 

Mildred E. Reeves...........-------- i tiskitinin July 3, 1953___- 

Thomas C, Scalley........----------- Mi wticsinkbnca Mar. 3, 1950. 

John Lewis Smith, Jr_...........-.-- Me iteniecawcie Aug. a 1957_. 


Harry 1, Walker. ................... 

DeWitt 8. H NE oi Pian wuradschingtsebdetuins 

Senior judge: "hrmand W. Scott 
Florida (northern): 


George H. Carswell............-....- Dec, 22, 1919_..| Apr. 10, 1958... 
George N. Whitehurst. ........-...-. May 18, 1891..| Feb. 23, 1950--.. 
(Vacancy.) 
Senior fale: Dozier A. DeVane-.-.-- Aug. 2, 1883....| Apr. 22, 1943... 
Florida (southern): 
George W. Whitehurst_._............ May 18, 1891..| Feb. 23, 1950__ 
we Meee oo a del acontalos May 30, 1903_.| Sept. 26, 1950_- 
mrmeee CO. Onpete......ccccciiscacceak a 21, 1891..| July 20, 1954_ - 
ME SAOW eo ins icnsucwoncccwwea ieee ae Aug. 13, 1955_- 
William A. McRae ill eacatsinieai aise Sept. 25, 1909..| Mar. 8, 1961... 
Senior jud, 
John . Holland a a aaa aa Sept. 30, 1883..| June 1, 1936... 
William J. Barker.__-.._....---- June 25, 1886..| Feb. 5, 1940-. . 
Georgia (northern): 
EO ee ee ee Apr. 21, 1896. _| Oct. 21, 1949___ 
William Boyd Sloan._............--- July 9, 1895....| Mar. 23, 1951_. 
Goopye (middle): 
Hoyt eae eh eh July 4, 1892__..| Jan. 30, 1945__. 


nem A, Beet. fvsiecicdonkisn Aug. 19, 1902... May 20, 1954_ _ 
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Court and judge Date of birth 


Georgia (southern): Frank M. Scarlett__| Jan. 9, 1891___. 


Guam: Eugene R. Gilmartin. ...........]................ 
Hawaii: 
©. Nile Poweteei cick ntl Sts Apr. 12, 1902_. 
(Vacancy.) 
Idaho: 
Chase: A... Cimies, 2551)... 282i tag Aug. 20, 1883_- 
Fred MA. Tae’. 22364... cad Feb. 25, 1901_ - 
Illinois (northern): 
i AS eR a Apr. 16, 1885_ - 
William J. Campbell. --.-.......-..- Mar. 19, 1905_- 
Oe SE EE «onc ee da cnsind bacon Nov. 30, 1896-_- 
Po SR a eran July 7, 1895__- 
Julius H. Miner. --.-......-- bce Bias May 25, 1896. _ 
(Vacancy.) 
(Vacancy.) 
Senior jadans Walter J. LaBay-_-_.-- WR cdekn is 
Illinois (eastern): 
NIE Fr Ce aisapicne asda hear ana asitaale June 6, 1892__. 
William G. Juergens_-_..........-...- Wl atemenantan 
Senior judge: Fred L. Wham. .-...-..| June 15, 1884-- 


Illinois (southern): 
Wred ©, BECOME ii ocd -cntihiacds Ath deenenenenamnes 


Ounlt Peek. £2 Bb. 2. oo end Aug, 22, 1902_. 

Senior judge: Charles G. Briggle.___- Jan. 27, 1883_-. 
Indiana (northern): 

Luther M. Swygert_.-........------- Feb. 7, 1905- - - 

Robvert.A. Grete sis... 1s Asse eu PUB cddebicta 
Indiana (southern): 

William E. Steckler.................- Oct. 18, 1913__- 

Oale J; FRGRROt: . .tiit.2.c aki oud Apr. 5, 1912- _- 
Iowa (northern): ay N. Graven.....- June 1, 1893-__. 
Towa (southern): Roy L. Stephenson_-_-..| Mar. 14, 1917_. 

Senior judge: Edwin R. Hicklin-_----| 1895_._....._-- 
Kansas: 

Delmas C7 TEM. .. 2isc~) .cthdhesinand Oct. 9, 1906___. 

Arthur J. Stanley, Jr....-.....------| Mar. 2], 1901.. 
Kentucky (eastern): 

H. Onewrdl Fone 2.-<l... .feRt..Bi cat July 28, 1884... 

Mac Swinford ............-..------.-] Dee, 23, 1890. 
Kentucky (western): 

Roy M. Shelbourne......-..-.-....-- Nov. 12, 1890.. 

PC Be | ee eae Dec, 9, 1905--- 
Louisiana (eastern): 

Ilerbert W. Christenberry- ---------- Dee. 11, 1897-- 

J. Bice y Witt oc. sc nnindcda Jan. 14, 1911__. 
Louisiana (western): 

Ben ©.. Dattitn, 8Bé ....o2ss ks id Aug. 6, 1911_-- 

Edwin F. Hiinter, Jf. ........----<ss Feb. 18, 1911. - 

Senior judge: Benjamin C. Dawkins._| July 19, 1881-_- 
Maine: Edward T. Gignoux----.......--- June 28, 1916- . 
Maryland: 

pa; a eee Aug. 17, 1900_- 

R. Dorsey Wettines. .....5.-..25.<%; Sept. 27, 1900_- 


Senior judge: W. Calvin Chesnut....| June 27, 1873-- 
Massachusetts: 


George C. Sweeney. .------------.--- July 23, 1895_ 
Praneia di fetes 3u.nick oo ck owl Dec. 23, 1882-- 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr_.......---.- May 27, 1906-. 
BES TU oo a wtnn ei avcewalense Mar. 25, 1902_. 
Andrew A. Caffrey.........-.-....-.- Oct. 2, 1920... 


Senior judge: William 7. McCarthy-| Dec. 5, 1885. - 
Michigan (eastern): 


Theodore CANN .i 55... ick eee Feb. 18, 1897... 
Thomas P. Thornton............-..- Mar. 8, 1898_.- 
Ee eee May 5, 1902_-. 
Froderie®t W.., Raeme.....ndsseocwa asec Dee. 1, 1910... 
pO ere) ee eee Dee. 3, 1917... 
Senior judges: 
Arthur F, Lederle... .....-...... Nov. 25, 1887_. 
Pravilt A. Picard. « cicisinnvsccsend Oct. 19, 1889... 
Michigan (western): 
aymone W . Stasr......ccas dsc assis Aug, 24, 1888_. 
W,, WOO HOMBy oo. 6 nandcbbncs kink May 1, 1916_-- 
Minnesota: 
Gunnar H. Nordbye-..-..-.-.-.------- Feb. 4, 1888-.. 
ee ae ee iar 1, 1880_.- 
Dennis F. Donovan..........---.---- r. 9, 1889... 
oe a er ay 5, 1911... 
Maes’ s (northern): 
FE: i nctinsiddocitnin intend hiendiamel 
Senior judge: Pe ORE cise ctcacnth Feb, 16, 1887. . 


Mississippi (southern): Sidney C. Mize..} Mar. 7, 1888_. 
Missouri (eastern): 





George H. ve Cidtedkcid ----| Jan. 20, 1878... 
A Lee a ily 26, 1905. 
Reststth 1 Weber... ¥. 26, 1909... 
Richard M. Duncan...............-. er 10, 1889_. 
Missouri (western): 
Abert BN sil. .acssonctevedbed o* 31, 1898... 
Te, ZONE Bo a tindocnenionennignd inane 
_— z Ds bu cunadidgiemdasedl Now. 10, 1889. 
Roy a ditt nnn cnpiptiiinianicken July 26, 1905. 
Seulor raise Albert L. Reeves-...-- Dee. 21, 1873... 
Montana: 
William D, Murray...........-..-.-. Nov. 20, 1908_. 
William J. Jameson................-. a 
Senior judge; Charles N. Pray.....-.|.--------------- 
Nebraska: 
Richard E. Robinson................ see sh eingnhin <i 
beh gg. Ree ya LE. 
Senior judge: John W. Delehant....- bows: 3, 1890... 


Date of 
appointment 


Feb. 14, 1946_ - 
Oct. 13, 1960__- 


Mar. 10, 1943_- 
July 20, 1954... 


Nov. 21, 1938__ 
Oct. 10, 1940... 
Aug. 22, 1951. 
May 14, 1953_- 
Feb. 27, 1958- - 


Mar, 31, 1944__ 


Oct. 13, 1949__. 
June 22, 1956_- 
Mar, 1, 1927... 


June 19, 1956- - 
Aug, 21, 1958__ 
Jan, 25, 1932... 


Oct. 16, 1943___ 
Aug. 26, 1957__ 


Apr. 7, 1950__- 
Aug. 6, 1954___ 
Mar. 24, 1944__ 
May 31, 1960-_ 
Aug. 16, 1957_. 


Oct. 1, 1949... 
July 7, 1958-_.- 


Mar. 28, 1935.. 
Aug. 21, 1937... 


Feb. 8, 1946... 
Aug. 21, 1954.. 


Dee. 20, 1947... 
Oct. 21, 1949... 


Aug. 3, 1953... 
Oct. 3, 1953... 
May 5, 1924... 
Aug. 26, 1957-._ 


May 12, 1954._ 
Aug. 12, 1955_- 
May 9, 1931... 


Aug. 24, 1935. 
June 24, 1938. 
Dec, 19, 1941_. 
Sept. 10, 1959_. 
Oct. 13, 1960... 
Feb. 2, 1949... 


July 27, 1946... 
Feb. 2, 1949... 
June 10, 1954... 
July 6, 1960... 
Oct. 13, 1960__. 


Mar. 6, 1936... 
Feb. 23, 1939... 


July 25, 1946__- 
June 10, 1954. 


Mar. 18, 1931_. 
June 13, 1933. 
July 18, 1945... 
Dee. 10, 1954... 


Mar. 12, 1958. 
Mar. 2, 1929... 
Feb. 3, 1937... 


Mar. 14, 1957_. 
July 14, 1943_- 


Apr. 7, 1945... 
July 3, 1956_... 
July 14, 1943 _- 
Aug. 7, 1947... 
Jan, 24, 1923... 


May 9, 1949... 
Mar. 28, 1957... 
Feb. 8, 1924... 


July 3, 1956... 
June 13, 1957... 
Feb. 13, 1942... 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


April 19 


Federal court judges, their dates of birth and dates of appointment (with age at time of appointment), April 1961—Continued 


U.8. DISTRICT COURTS—Continued 

















Age at Age at 
Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of Court and judge Date of birth Date of time of 
appointment | appoint- appointment | appoint- 

ment ment 

Nevada: Pennsylvania (eastern): 

ES SE ae Mar. 1, 1899__.| May 15, 1954_- 55 UE INE. Ride cieninccnecinnnd Apr. 22, 1899_-| June 19, 1940__ 41 

Senior judge: Roger T. Foley-- May 25, 1886..| May 2, 1945... 59 yy ES ee Aug. 21, 1899._| Oct. 21, 1949___ 50 

New Hampshire: Aloysius J. Conner....} Apr. 13, 1895._| Dec. 9, 1944. -- 49 A Se ee Oct. 15,'1904.._|._..do____ 45 

New Jersey: EE le SE cn atincnncioanauaiers Dec. 18, 1901_.] May 20, 1954_. 53 
William F. Smith_.._.- .-| Feb. 24, 1904...| Feb. 15, 1941.--. 37 Francis L. VanDusen...------.------ May 16, 1912_.| Aug. 1, 1955... 43 
Thomas F. Meaney-..--- .-| Sept. 6, 1888...) July 3, 1942___. 54 C), WERIRRE RECON, 68x cc ccecconswcus: oat 14, 1903__| Aug. 12, 1955_. 52 
Thomas M. Madden_...............-. Mar. 28, 1907..| Oct. 25, 1945... 38 DT ONNG GA 6 cid antici nS acaes ee Aug. 26, 1957_. 63 
Richard Hartshorne. -__............-- Feb. 29, 1888_..| Oct. 20, 1951... 63 eae Oct. 26, 1901. .| Sept. 10, 1959_- 58 
Reynier J. Wortendyke, Jr_........-.- Mar. 22, 1895..| June 8, 1955... 60 Senior judges: 
eee a, on oot ae Dec. 26, 1910..| Aug. 30, 1960. 50 William H. apo hii ciate Oct. 2, 1885. ..| Mar. 3, 1927___ 42 
(Vacaney.) CORR D.. Ne Ge wc ctiniicndinovden Aug. 9, 1878...| May 20, 1932_. 54 

New Mexico: Pennsylvania (middle): 

SSS a ee Te Nov. 27, 1889__| Jan. 21, 1949___ 60 PO A eee Apr. 26, 1902_.| May 27, 1946__ 44 

Waldo H. Rogers. ..................- May 17, 1906..| May 15, 1954_- 46 Frederick V. Follmer............-..- Dec. 13, 1885..| Aug. 7, 1946... 61 

New York (northern): Pennsylvania (western): 

Stephen W. Brennan__..............| 1883..........- May 6, 1942... 59 Wallace 8. Gourley..............-.-- Aug. 4, 1904...| Nov, 29, 1945_. 41 

a cescctaiel july 9, 1910....| Feb. 2, 1949... 39 a eee Apr. 26, 1905..| June §, 1950__- 45 

New York (southern): hee g ho Eee: Jan. 7, 1902_...| July 14, 1953... 51 
Sylvester J. Ryan_.................-- a. 10, 1896..| Nov. 1, 1947... 51 SO rE Mar. 24, 1901_.| May 20, 1954. _ 53 
es Oe See eee Oct. 21, 1949... 55 John W. Mclivaine__-...............- June 22, 1907..| Aug. 1, 1955... 48 
Irving R. Kaufman__._............-- Tone 96; 0008... 5s... 00. ct 39 SOE OOS FONE, Bb aS Ais dba con eenmere= soe BUG. Fe, ei cebwsecdons 
Sidney Sugarman.-_._.............-.-- Sept. 4, 1904_..|-___- weiss. 45 || Puerto Rico: Clemente Ruiz Nazario....| Nov. 23, 1896..| Mar. 15, 1952.. 56 
Edward Weinfeld_..................- May 14, 1901..} Aug. 5, 1950__- 49 || Rhode Island: Edward William Day....}| May 24, 1901_.| Nov. 10, 1953__ 52 
Thomas F. Murphy-.-.............-- Dec. 3, 1905...) July 2, 1951_... 46 || South Carolina (eastern): 

Edward J. Dimock.-...............-- Jan. 4, 1890....| July 11, 1951.-. 61 George B. Timmerman. .......--.--.- Mar. 28, 1881__| Jan. 23, 1942___ 61 

David N. Edelstein.................. Feb. 16, 1910_..} Nov. 1, 1951._- 41 Ashton H. Williams_--...........-._. Aug. 15, 1891..} July 3, 1952___. 61 

Archie Owen Dawson..............-- Oct. 9, 1898....| Apr. 27, 1954... 56 Senior judge: J. Waties Waring.--..- July 27, 1880...| Jan. 23, 1942- - 62 

I I inc ccerersiemegennncieriy Mar. 17, 1901.-. ay 12, 1954... 53 || South Carolina (western): 

Edmund L. Palmieri. .............-- May 14, 1907. .}_.--- MS Sct 44 Charles C. Wyche................... July 7, 1885....| Jan. 30, 1937... 52 

William B. Herlands_..............-- July 19, 1905...} Aug. 12, 1955_- 59 George B. Timmerman. .-__........- Mar, 28, 1881_.| Jan. 23, 1942... 61 

ON ES RE Aug. 31, 1892._| Aug. 17, 1955_- 63 || South Dakota: 

Richard H. Levet_..................- Jan. 24, 1894___| Mar. 8, 1956_.- 62 George T. Mickelson................- July 23, 1903...| Dec. 9, 1953... 50 

Gregory F. Noonan__..............-- Mar. 12, 1906._}| Oct. 21, 1949... 43 eed May 6, 1894.._| Mar. 4, 1958... 64 

Frederick Van Pelt Bryan.._....---- oy June 19, 1956_. 52 || Tennesse (eastern): 

Charles M. Metzner_..............-- Mar. 13, 1917__| Sept. 10, 1959_-. 42 TOONS BK WRU nk. cc onstibleick cit Dec. 20, 1899. _| Nov. 2, 1949... 50 

Lloyd F. MeMahon. ..............-- Aug. 12, 1912..}-.... ici. 47 (Vacancy.) 

Senior judges: Senior judge Leslie R. Darr_.......-- Nov. 8, 1886...| June 2, 1939... 53 
Vincent L. Leibell_..........---- Dec. 10, 1883. .| June 20, 1936. . 53 || Tennessee (middle): William E. Miller..| Feb. 3, 1908...| Mar. 16, 1955__ 47 
Edward A. Conger--....-..-.--- en June 24, 1938_- 56 || Tennessee (western): Marion 8. Boyd.._| 1900.........-- Sept. 27, 1940_- 40 
Se Oct. 13, 1881...| Apr. 12, 1918. 37 || Texas (northern): 

Samuel H. Kaufman--..........- Oct. 26, ---| June 22, 1948. 55 T. Whitfield Davidson.-_-............ Sept. 23, 1876._| Feb. 5, 1936... 60 
William Bondy.................- se nccesclminnit Mar. 2, 1923__- 52 FOO Th. CP cian neckithncasadenal Dec. 13, 1889...| July 9, 1947____ 58 
RT Bianca esesicnindirs nlbininniinaiecitninione June 22, 1936. .|----.----- Joo Mwing Gietes...............-.--tss Oct. 24, 1903...| Aug. 1, 1955... 52 

New York (eastern): Senior judge: William H. Atwell... June 9, 1869...| Jan, 9, 1923__.. 54 
Matthew T. Abruzzo__..........---- Aug. 30, 1889._| Feb. 15, 1936-. 47 || Texas (southern): 

AD. - nicmnsbsinncinmencmncie Mar. 22, 1888..| July 30, 1947... 59 es Pee Feb. 14, 1892_..| Aug. 12, 1942__ 50 

Walter Bruchhausen..........-..---- May 29, 1892..| May 8, 1953... 61 Le eS er Dec, 28, 1909...| Oct. 13, 1949__. 40 

Josepha C, Tavalt.. ...--2205---—- eS Aug. 7, 1957-.- 57 Joe M. In WRB. nosctinkioniinn July 5, 1903....| Aug. 6, 1954... 51 

eR aT Nov. 8, 1897_..| July 30, 1959__. 62 (Vacancy. 

| ET Apr. 20, 1911. .} July 6, 1960_... 49 Senior judge: Thomas M. Kennerly..| Jan. 24, 1874...| Feb. 7, 1981. .- 57 

(Vacancy.) Texas (eastern): 

Senior judges: PD A A eee Oct. 21, 1910__.| June 8, 1951... 41 
Clarence G. Galston--.........-- Apr. 18, 1876..| Apr. 29, 1929__- 53 SOO 7. Weds hits cnendicthindiin tga! Apr. 16, 1910 _| Sept. 10, 1959._ 49 
Mortimer W. Byers. ---..-.----- ay 28, 1877..| Nov. 20, 1929.. 52 || Texas (western): 

New York (western): SE Se MUI: Dil ais nientdynndccieinsieneliit Dec. 12, 1889 _}| Sept. 28, 1945.- 56 
pe) CL eer June 6, 1895_..| June 18, 1937... 42 Robert E. Thomason...............- May 30, 1879..| June 5, 1947..- 68 
John O. Henderson. -.-_........-...--- Nov. 13, 1909__| Sept. 21, 1959__ 50 

North Carolina (eastern): Algernon L. | Aug. 2, 1905...| Aug. 31, 1959_- 54 , fk a yee Jan, 24, 1899...| Oct. 21, 1949... 50 

Butler. A. Sherman Christenson............- June 9, 1905...| May 28, 1954_-. 49 

North Carolina (middle): Edwin M. | Mar. 9, 1909_..| Oct. 23, 1957__. 48 || Vermont: Ernest W. Gibson._........... Mar. 6, 1901...| Oct. 18, 1949___ 48 

Stanley. Virgin Islands: Walter A. Gordon._....- Oct. 10, 1894...| Aug. 29, 1958__ 64 

Senior judge: Johnson J. Hayes-_----- Jan. 23, 1886.. | Apr. 6, 1927... 41 || Virginia (eastern): 

North Carolina (western): Wilson | Mar. 8, 1892_..| Feb. 2, 1949... 48 OS 3 me ES ae Pe July 23, 1899 ._| June 5, 1947... 48 

Warlick. Wt Fi. PRON... dncccncsescuanne July 18, 1907 ._| July 15, 1954 —- 47 

North Dakota: i tne ER atencee eet cccscees Pit betecs isol tone nanccecaceas ofescbibionon 
George S. Register........-.....-..-- Nov. 27, 1901._| July 27, 1955_- 54 Senior judge: Sterling Hutcheson. .._| July 23, 1894 ..| Feb. 10, 1944__ 50 
Ronald N. Davies... sj Dee. 01, 1606.) de 51 || Virginia ng 

Chie, (northern): "OG TRA, ain tilde diteicmnsnnniith July 3, 1901....| Aug. 13, 1950... 58 

aul Jones_.........- .| Nov. 4, 1880_..| Mar. 2, 1923__- 43 (Vacancy.) 

Frank L. Kloeb-.....-.. .-| June 16, 1890..} Aug. 20, 1937_. 47 Senior judges: 

Charles J. McNamee ------.- ----| Dec. 5, 1890...| Mar. 9, 1951... 61 Alfred D. Barksdale............. July 17, 1892 ..| Feb. 5, 1940... 48 

Jomes-C; Conall... .....-..2...1.55 Sept. 20, 1897..| Aug. 10, 1954__ 57 JOREIIUAR:: .. tad innsciitininciiiis Dec. 9, 1883...| Jan. 14, 1932... 49 

Girard E. Kalbfleisch...........-...- Aug. 3, 1899_._| Sept. 21, 1959__ 60 || Washington (eastern) 

Senior judge: Robert N. Wilkin...-_- May 4, 1886...| June 3, 1939... 53 William J. Lindberg. ................ Dee. 17, 1904 .| Apr. 25,1951 - 47 

Ohio (southern): Charles L. Powell--........-........ Apr. 19, 1902 .| June 17, 1959-_- 57 
Mell G. Underwood_...............- Jan. 30, 1892...| Feb. 12, 1936- - 44 Senior judge: J. Stanley Webster....| Feb. 22, 1877._| Apr. 28, 1923- - 46 
PORN TE li ccccnntensesesa Feb. 6, 1886...| Sept. 22, 1937__ 51 || Washington (western): 

Carl A. Weinman.__............-...- Jan. 27, 1903...} Sept. 8, 1959___ 56 eT. May 12, 1888..| Mar, 20, 1934... 46 

Oklahoma (northern): a a” Se aT ET. Dec, 28, 1903__| July 14, 1953. - 50 
Royce H. Savage __................-- Mar. 31, 1904._} Oct. 1, 1940___. 36 William J. Lindberg. ................ Dec. 17, 1904.-_| Apr. 25, 1951_- 47 

jam R. Wallace_................- Feb. 21, 1886__} June 8, 1950... 64 || West Virginia (northern): 

Oklahoma (eastern): Eugene Rice........|-...- G6... c2iL Aug. 11, 1937_. 46 Harry E. Watkins..............-.... Nov. 6, 1898._| Mar. 3, 1937_-. 39 

Oklahoma (western): TE MEE ths cocoa acasccgslseesasseqennses~ Mar. 5, 1960...}-----.---- 
Stephen 8. Chandler_...............- a 13, 1899..| May 13, 1943__ 44 || West Virginia (southern): 

Rots PGS 3 stiles ccccsee steels y 5, .-| Apr. 13, 1956 _ - 64 Horry BE. Washing. ....22ss.-c0-cceu> Nov. 6, 1898...} Mar. 3, 1937__. 39 

Oregon: . .* 4. 8 ee eee Mar, 22, 1910._| Aug. 13, 1959__ 49 
Gus J. Solomon...................... Aug. 29, as Oct. 21, 1949__. 43 || Wisconsin (eastern): 

Claude McCulloch........-.--.------ Jan. 14, 1888...| Aug. 26, 1937_. 49 Ts Ts insanci mainicarnnesii DO eiccintiere May 19, 1949_- 44 

SOR Ts TN cle dE ccnccnnsennnnce July 30, 1959_ -}.....-.--- _ Kenneth P. Grubb_-................ Sept. 14, 1805..| June 16, 1955_- 60 

Wisconsin (western): Patrick T. Stone._| June 21, 1889_.| June 13, 1933_- 44 
Wyoming: Ewing T. Kerr............... Jan, 21, 1900...| Oct. 22, 1955. - 55 





Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCuLiocn: 


Strike all of sections 1 and 2 as follows: 
On page 15 strike out lines 23 and 24. 


Strike all of pages 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, and 22. 

On page 23 strike lines 1 through 12; 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That (a) the President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, one additional circuit judge for the sec- 
ond circuit, one additional circuit judge for 


the fourth circuit, and one additional circuit 
judge for the fifth circuit. 

“(b) In order that the table contained 
in section 44(a) of title 28 of the United 
States Code will reflect the changes made by 
this section in the number of permanent 
circuit judges for said circuits, such table 
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is amended to read as follows with respect to 
said circuits: 


“ ‘Circuits: Number of Judges 
* . e * - 
Speen... 22 a Sateen -nsenece Seven 
* * ° * . 
i sateen th me ends on Silla Sols ines ad term Shekel Four 
Pitths.........----.-.---.-+------5 Eight 
+ * * & Pad 


“Sec. 2. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of California, one addi- 
tional district judge for the district of 
Golorado, one additional district judge for 
the district of Connecticut, one additional 
district judge for the southern district of 
Florida, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Illinois, one additional 
district judge for the district of Kansas, one 
additional district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana, one additional district 
judge for the western district of Louisiana, 
one additional district judge for the district 
of Maryland, one additional district judge for 
the district of Massachusetts, one additional 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan, one additional district judge for 
the southern district of Mississippi, one addi- 
tional district judge for the district of New 
Jersey, one additional district judge for the 
eastern district of New York, three addi- 
tional judges for the southern district of New 
York, one additional district judge for the 
eastern, middle, and western districts of 
North Carolina, one additional district judge 
for the northern district of Ohio, two addi- 
tional district judges for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, one additional district judge 
for the western district of Pennsylvania, one 
additional district judge for the eastern and 
western districts of South Carolina, one addi- 
tional district judge for the middle district of 
Tennessee, one additional district judge for 
the western district of Tennesse, one addi- 
tional district judge for the northern district 
of Texas, one additional district judge for 
the southern district of Texas, and one 
additional district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Texas. 

“(b) The existing district judgeship for 
the eastern and western districts of Wash- 
ington, heretofore provided for by section 
133 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
shall hereafter be a district judgeship for the 
western district of Washington only, and the 
present incumbent of such judgeship shall 
henceforth hold his office under section 133, 
as amended by this Act. 

“(c) In order that the table contained in 
section 133 of title 288 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent district 
judgeships for said districts and combina- 
tion of districts, such table is amended to 
read as follows with respect to said districts: 


“ ‘Districts: 
* . . a7 
California: 
I a sd oa hd tne te hee 8 


Judges 
. 


* a - 7 7 
Florida: 

* * 7 2 * 

SNL cud Go tiinstivwmigieaetrtaisa aes 5 

« s ¥ * + 
Tilinois: 

Renee Uo 2s Sa Lae 9 
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“ ‘Districts: 


New Jersey 

= = eB aa a 
New York: 

° * a © = 

Southern 

ec al ae 7 

* * + * s 
North Carolina: 

* s * a * 
Eastern, western, and middle_..._____ 1 

* . ” + - 
Ohio: 

ge a il nA et eae aR et dated 6 

~ oa o 7 s 
Pennsylvania: 

BND... cbs odin teow nn tbeew us 10 

* +. . - * 

Western 

2 * e = = 
South Carolina: 

+ © s o * 

Eastern and western..._..._______ 2 

* ~ a . * 
Tennessee: 

* ~~ 7 s 


“The table contained in section 133 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to Washington is amended by striking there- 
from: 

“ ‘Eastern and Western__.-.....-._.. se 

“(d) Section 123 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to Tennessee is 
amended by striking therefrom the last 
paragraph of that section: 

“*The district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict in office on November 27, 1940, shall 
hold court in the Northern and Northeastern 
Divisions. The other judge of that district 
shall hold the terms of court in the Southern 
and Winchester Divisions. Each may ap- 
point and remove all officers and employees 
of the court whose official headquarters are 
located in the divisions within which he 
holds court and whose appointments are 
vested by law in a district judge or chief 
judge of a district.’ 

“(e)(1) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
eastern district of Tennessee. The first va- 
cancy occurring in the office of district judge 
in said district shall not be filled. 

“(2) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of Ohio. The first vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of district judge in 
said district shall not be filled. 

“(3) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania. The first vacancy 
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occurring in the office of district judge in 
said district shall not be filled. 

“(4) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of California. The first vacancy 
occurring in the office of district judge in 
said district shall not be filled.” 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman. 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have offered an amendment which was 
carried in the Recorp 3 or 4 days ago 
with a lengthy discussion thereof. We 
have been on this bill for a long time 
and I shall not take longer than is nec- 
essary to briefly describe the amend- 
ment. 

This amendment is to substitute the 
provisions of H.R. 6311 for the first two 
sections of the bill. Except for a tech- 
nical change—the deletion of a new 
central district in California—H.R. 6311 
is identical with H.R. 469 which I 
introduced earlier this year, and H.R. 
12552 of the 86th Congress, the bill the 
House Committee on the Judiciary 
unanimously reported to the House and 
which was unanimously cleared for de- 
bate and vote by the House Committee 
on Rules. 

I offer this amendment to substitute 
the exact number of judges which the 
Committee on the Judiciary considered 
adequate less than a year ago, when 
there were no considerations of partisan 
politics and when a different adminis- 
tration was in power in the executive 
branch. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. In sum and substance 
the gentleman’s amendment reduces the 
number of judges contained in the bill 
in question reported recently by the 
Committee on the Judiciary from 70 to 
35? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The answer to the 
question is yes. The House Committee 
on the Judiciary recommended 70 judge- 
ships. Less than a year ago the same 
committee unanimously recommended a 
bill providing for 35 judgeships. 

I offer this amendment to substitute 
the exact number of judges which the 
Judiciary Committee considered ade- 
quate less than a year ago, when there 
were no considerations of partisan poli- 
tics and when a different administration 
was in power in the executive depart- 
ment. I do not believe the facts have 
sufficiently changed to warrant the great 
increase from 35 to 70 judges. 

Earlier today when some of the Mem- 
bers could not be present I said that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
been in office more than 4 years before 
he had an opportunity to appoint 89 
circuit and district judges; that Presi- 
dent Truman had been in office more 
than 5 years and President Eisenhower 


Avie a PES 


SES ee poreoie ny 







LEER PGE LPOG ELLE EAE AEE DERE ELE! SALE LEE 
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was in office almost 4 years before he 
appointed 89 circuit and district judges. 

If the amendment I have offered is 
approved by the House, President Ken- 
nedy will have the immediate oppor- 
tunity to name 54 new Federal judges. 
That number of judges will give the Fed- 
eral judiciary the relief which is needed. 
Indeed, with the 19 vacancies that have 
not been filled, and censure for not fill- 
ing those vacancies rests not only on the 
former administration but on this ad- 
ministration as well, the caseload within 
a@ year can be brought very near to a 
normal point, and in the meantime we 
will have had an opportunity to observe 
how the appointments are being made, 
the degree to which the efficiency of the 
Federal courts will be improved, and an 
opportunity to consider later, in more 
objective fashion, the latest recommen- 
dations of the Judicial Conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCuL- 
LOCH was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I want to say 
again that 10 of the judges provided for 
in the committee bill were recommended 
after hearings by the House Judiciary 
Committee had been completed. Fur- 
thermore the Judiciary Committee in the 
other body had no public hearings what- 
soever on this legislation. 

I believe this will be the more prudent 
course for the House, advised by the 
Judiciary Committee, at this time and I 
therefore urge my colleagues to support 
the bill which I have offered as an 
amendment. I hope that it will have the 
support of those who want to increase 
the confidence in the bench and bar and, 
even more importantly, confidence of the 
litigants, in the Federal judiciary of this 
great country. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman admits that at least 69 of the 70 
recommended in this bill have been ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The Judicial Con- 
ference recommended 69 judges, 10 of 
which were recommended after the 
hearings were over. An additional five 
were recommended in September 1960 
at the time H.R. 12552 was reported on 
June 15, 1960, the recommendations 
were 54. The Judicial Conference gave 
no more important or compelling facts 
in addition to the facts that were in 
their possession in September 1960— 
since which time it has increased its 
recommendations by 10 judgeships. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration, 
did not the attorneys general in his 
administration follow almost to the let- 
ter the recommendations of the Judi- 
cial Conference? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Not in every in- 
stance did they follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference. And 
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whether they did or not is not control- 
ling on the members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and should not be con- 
trolling. 

Earlier today I read in the record the 
statement of Mr. Olney, the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the Federal courts, 
where he said without equivocation that 
there were no yardsticks by which the 
efficiency of the judges in the various 
districts of this country could be meas- 
ured. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am trying to 
answer the gentleman’s question, and I 
cannot yield until I finish my answer. I 
called to the attention of Mr. Olney, 
and the gentleman from Colorado was 
in the committee meeting that day, the 
caseload that was being disposed of by 
the judge in the western division of the 
northern district of Ohio, by my prede- 
cessor, once removed. He was an ap- 
pointee of Franklin D. Roosevelt. I 
should like to say to the members of 
this committee that if all the trial judges 
were disposing of as many and as dif- 
ficult cases as Judge Kloeb of the west- 
ern division of the northern district of 
Ohio, 35 additional judges would be 
more than enough. 

Furthermore, I recommended to the 
previous administration that Judge 
Kloeb be promoted to the U.S. court of 
appeals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so for the purpose 
of calling the attention of my colleagues 
to the time study which appears on page 
645 of the committee hearings. That 
time study was conducted during the 
spring of 1958 in 37 districts of the 
United States in which the judges or 
their clerks kept track of the hours in 
court, the hours in chambers and the 
hours spent in administrative work by 
37 judges. 

I wish that gentlemen who are con- 
cerned about following the evidence as to 
the need for judges would then look at 
the table commencing on page 659 of the 
hearings in which there appears in the 
final column an item called weighted 
caseload. The figures contained in that 
column are supposed to take into account 
the difficulty or burdensomeness of cases. 

If you will compare the weighted case- 
load per judge in the various districts in 
the country, you will find that the aver- 
age is 226; and it happens that there are 
226 judgeships. 

If you will then compare the McCul- 
loch bill, which the gentleman from 
Ohio has now offered as a substitute, 
which also appears in the hearings com- 
mencing on page 10, you will find that 
the districts for the 35 judges provided 
in the McCulloch bill, by and large, have 
a weighted caseload above, and many 
substantially above, the national average 
of 226, and you will find that the districts 
where judges are provided in the com- 
mittee bill which are not in the McCul- 
loch bill, by and large, have weighted 
caseloads below and some far below the 
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national average per judgeship. The 
time study relates of course only to ex- 
isting judgeships. 

I believe that if we are to be governed 
by facts, by logic, and by the needs of 
the Federal Judiciary, we will support 
the McCulloch bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman recognizes that the figures are 
for the national average, and that they 
show it takes anywhere from 8 months 
to a year to get a case to the stage of 
hearing in the Federal courts. 

Mr. MEADER. There are many cri- 
teria used to indicate the need for 
judgeships. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MEADER. The most reliable in 
my opinion is the study the judges 
themselves made of the actual time they 
spend in the disposition of cases, and 
that is what I am referring to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But still, 
after making that statement, they came 
up with the proposition that it takes 
almost a year from the time a lawsuit 
is filed until it is brought to trial. That 
is the national average. 

Mr. MEADER,. I do not believe that 
is reliable as a standard because there 
are a great many other factors involved. 
I am talking about the need for judicial 
manpower, and I do not think there is 
any more reliable information on which 
to base our judgment than the actual 
time study made by the judges them- 
selves of the time spent in court, the 
time spent in chambers, and the time 
spent in the administration of the court, 
a study that extended over a 3-month 
period. This was a very careful study, 
and I commend the judges who made it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But the 
gentleman will agree that on the national 
average it takes nearly a year to bring 
a case to trial. 

Mr. MEADER. That certainly is not 
a good yardstick for it may not have 
any relationship at all to the need for 
judges. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But 
whether we are creating five or a hun- 
dred additional judgeships makes no dif- 
ference. We are telling the judge to go 
to work, as far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. MEADER. I might say that I 
commend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CeLuer], chairman of the com- 
mittee for his insistence that the judi- 
cial councils actually function as they 
are intended to function by law. If 
they did, and they maintained uniform 
judicial efficiency, then the need for 
judges would be less than it is today. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the McCulloch amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee had before it the same motion now 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCu.ttocH], which would reduce the 
number of judgeships from 170 to 35. 
The committee considered the matter 
carefully, went into it thoroughly, and 
then voted it down. I ask the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to vote it down today. 


Mr. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to go 
back to the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CEL.er], 
which appears in the hearings on this 
pill, that he has knowledge of one judge 
who takes a 5-month vacation each year, 
and says he takes this vacation because 
his predecessor took a 5-month vacation 
each year. 

My question to the chairman of the 
committee is this: Who rides herd on 
these judges? Is there no one who de- 
termines whether they should take a 5- 
month vacation or 30-day vacation? 
Who is supposed to supervise the judges 
in this regard? 

Mr. CELLER. As I indicated in my 
colloquy with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], in 1939 we 
set up what is known as the Judicial 
Council, each council composed of five 
of the circuit judges. If they functioned 
according to the intent of the statute, 
they would do the housekeeping in their 
own circuit, and see that these district 
judges did not overstep the bounds of 
propriety in their conduct. These judi- 
cial councils, however, have not been 
properly functioning. I sent a commu- 
nication to the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court stating that the Judicial 
Conference, which is a little different 
from the local judicial councils, should 
take cognizance of the local judicial 
councils and see to it that they did their 
duty in accordance with the statute 
passed by the Congress in 1939. 

If they did their duty, perhaps they 
would admonish or reprimand that par- 
ticular judge to which the gentleman 
made reference, namely, the fact he 
takes a 5-month vacation because his 
predecessor did the same. 

Mr. GROSS. Suppose he elected to 
continue to take a 5-month vacation 
each year? 

Mr. CELLER. Ihave sounded a warn- 
ing on the unjudicial conduct of the 
judge up in Massachusetts, and I stated 
that unless the Judicial Council does 
its duty there will be left a vacuum that 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House would have to fill, and that that 
committee will take action. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no way except 
by impeachment to remove a judge, is 
there? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, there is such a 
thing as public opinion. When the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary came to certain 
conclusions and publicized them, these 
papers would pick up the accusations 
and undoubtedly a particular judge 
would feel the sting of those accusations 
and amend his conduct accordingly. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has 
brought the name of the Massachusetts 
judge into this particular discussion. 
The newspapers have given him consid- 
erable publicity, have they not? He is 
still on the bench, is he not? 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot indicate to the 
— how far the newspapers have 

e. 

Mr. GROSS. Obviously this judge is 
not performing his duties, and I refer 
to the one who takes a 5-month vaca- 
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tion each year. I cannot rely upon a 
letter of the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary or the newspapers to 
say that “You have been doing wrong, we 
are going to slap you on the wrist, and 
hope you will do better in the future.” 
A judge who takes a 5-month vacation 
ought to be removed from the bench, he 
ought to be removed summarily, because 
he knows that is wrong, if he knows any- 
thing at all. He knows a 5-month va- 
cation is not in the interest of the 
people he is employed to serve. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. We 
will look into the matter and see what 
can be done in the premise. 

Mr. GROSS. If there is very much of 
this sort of thing going on, we need legis- 
lation to compel Federal judges to con- 
form to certain work standards. I want 
them to be independent, but they must 
not be so independent that they can with 
impunity take a 5-month vacation each 
year and be paid $10,000 or more by the 
taxpayers while they are doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtLocH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Linpsay: Strike 
all of sections 1 and 2, as follows: 

On page 15 strike lines 23 and 24, strike 
all of pages 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, and 22. 

On page 23 strike lines 1 through 12 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
(a) the President shall appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, three 
additional circuit judges for the second cir- 
cuit, two additional circuit judges for the 
fourth circuit, two additional circuit judges 
for the fifth circuit, one additional circuit 
judge for the seventh circuit, and one addi- 
tional circuit judge for the tenth circuit. 

“(b) In order that the table contained in 
section 44(a) of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent circuit 
judges for said circuits, such table is amend- 
ed to read as follows with respect to said 
circuits: 


* ‘Circuits: Number of judges 
. ~ a . 7 
CEE cdi chica jb itinwgctlntcnien ented Nine 
* + . * 
PI eck he clad een anainilisbiteds Five 
Fe Sie plcti tet oc neoepbgnittncs saints thai ilies Nine 
* = - . * 
RINIIITIIIT- nscs orc atpease cache pavenonetenemeanensicaitineal Seven 
TIC URIIIIIE cresiterepter aneeuturnnhanvebadaneieat Ran enesacteias aioe Six’ 


“Sec. 2. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Alabama, one additional 
district judge for the district of Alaska, one 
additional district judge for the district of 
Arizona, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of California, one addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Col- 
orado, two additional district judges for the 
district of Connecticut, two additional dis- 
trict judges for the southern district of Flor- 
ida, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Georgia, two additional 
district judges for the northern district of 
Tilinois, one additional district judge for the 
northern and southern districts of Iowa, one 
additional district judge for the district of 
Kansas, two additional district judges for the 
eastern district of Louisiana, two additional 
district judges for the district of Maryland, 
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one additional district judge for the district 
of Massachusetts, one additional district 
judge for the eastern. district of Michigan, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of Mississippi, one additional 
district judge for the district of New Jersey, 
six additional district judges for the south- 
ern district of New York, one additional 
district judge for the eastern, middle, and 
western districts of North Carolina, two ad- 
ditional district judges for the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio, three additional district judges 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, two 
additional district judges for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, one additional dis- 
trict judge for the district of Puerto Rico, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
district of South Carolina, one additional 
district judge for the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee, One additional district judge for the 
middle district of Tennessee, one additional 
district judge for the western district of Ten- 
nessee, one additional district Judge for the 
northern district of Texas, one additional 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas, one additional district judge for the 
western district of Texas. 

“(b) The existing district judgeship for 
the middle district of Georgia, created by the 
Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), entitled 
“An Act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the middle 
district of Georgia”, and the existing district 
judgeships for the district of New Mexico, 
and the western district of Pennsylvania 
created by paragraphs (1) and (5), respec- 
tively, of section 2(b) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the appointment of 
additionai circuit and district judges, and 
for other purposes”, approved February 10, 
1954 (68 Stat. 10, 11), shall be permanent 
judgeships and the present incumbents of 
such judgeships shall henceforth hold their 
offices under section 133 of title 28 of the 
United States Code as amended by this Act. 
The Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), and 
paragraphs (1) and (5) of section 2(b) of 
the Act of February 10, 1954 (68 Stat. 10, 11), 
are hereby repealed. 

“(c) The existing district judgeship for the 
eastern and western districts of Washington, 
heretofore provided for by section 133 of 
title 28 of the United States Code shall here- 
after be a district judgeship for the western 
district of Washington only, and the present 
incumbent of such judgeship shall hence- 
forth hold his office under section 133, as 
amended by this Act. 

“(d) In order that the table contained in 
section 133 of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent district 
judgeships for said districts and combina- 
tion of districts, such table is amended to 
read as follows with respect to said districts: 


“ Districts: 


Alabama: Judges 
TOs hs Ske EES 
ise ecnncnennamminentaenee 2 
Sree so Si ia ae 3 
~ a ” a * 
California: 
NN IIIT cenciaila a. Dean svenncnestperntesinntenen tine 8 
* * os ” 
CIOS ce crriicineneipinivnnistnine nities 3 
CRAG RAGING, cerns: xemehtereninienetiiiiiapitlin dain ob 
* s a a a 
Florida: 
os + 2 * s 
Setutharee os tA RSS 6 
e o 7 s + 
Georgia: 
TRG 5 cocci ccgtnwnddsconelane 3 
WN 545. Sanaa pedphinbwenduasdn 2 
7 2 * * & 
Illinois: 
FURIES Sienna natsnteniienaanine 10 
2 . a & * 
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“ ‘Districts: 
Towa: 
> t a o o 


ot pe Ee ee 7 
Dy Seen acco ee se 6 
Michigan: 


Mississippi: 
+. 


* as * - 


IOI foster ein ews 2 


* = * * * 


BR ain bese cue 8 
PE REG SOs Sage ee 2 


New York: 
* * * + on 
RU ee 24 
+ 7 - a > 
North Carolina: 
2 - = os a 
Eastern, western, and middle_-___-_-_- 1 
* * 7 * es 
Ohio: 
IR oid UTE ai dheticitinn pinmmews 7 
. 2 oz 7 = 
Pennsylvania: 
aco ied pica hp actin preps eeisNpdntnas on on 11 


* om * * * 


a asta ame eines ss Hin en tone 8 


aaa acieine 2 


South Carolina: 


Texas: 


I See ho 6 eis SSL 4 
NORD ace BE Sc bwlae 5 


* * * * * 


I alle 3 


> 7 * * * 


Washington: 


* * + * * 


PR lel ea 5. iting asc gitit hahenienlpn da rig ts 3 


= * * a *? 


“The table contained in section 133 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
Washington is amended by striking there- 
from: 


EERO. GING. + WERNER 66 is ceca nes 1°. 


“(e) Section 123 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to Tennessee is amended 
by striking therefrom the last paragraph of 
that section: 

“*The district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict in office on November 27, 1940, shall 
hold court in the Northern and Northeastern 
Divisions. The other judge of that district 
shall hold the terms of court in the Southern 
and Winchester Divisions. Each may ap- 
point and remove all officers and employees 
of the court whose official headquarters are 
located in the divisions within which he 
holds court and whose appointments are 
vested by law in a district judge or chief 
judge of a district.’ 

“(f) (1) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
eastern district of Michigan. The first va- 
cancy occurring in the office of district judge 
in said district shall not be filled. 

“(2) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
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one additional district judge for the district 
of Nevada. The first vacancy occurring in 
the office of district judge in said district 
shall not be filled. 

“(3) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the southern 
district of Ohio. The first vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge in said dis- 
trict shall not be filled. 

“(4) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania. The first vacancy 
occurring in the office of district judge in 
said district shall not be filled. 

“(5) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two additional district judges for the eastern 
district of New York. The first two vacan- 
cies occurring in the office of district judge 
in said district shall not be filled.’ 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which I have offered is in 
the nature of a substitute. It provides 
for 59 additional Federal judgeships, di- 
vided as follows: 50 district court judge- 
ships, and 9 court of appeals judgeships. 

What this amendment does is to adopt 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommendation as of Septem- 
ber 1960 without any changes or excep- 
tions. 

Now, why do I propose this? 
it for these reasons: 

The prior administration recommend- 
ed the Judicial Conference recommen- 
dation of September 1960. When the 
present Attorney General testified be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House in March 1961, the Attorney 
General said: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this is the evidence as we have found 
it. The Department of Justice favors the 
creation of new judgeships as recommended 
by the Judicial Conference. 


The Attorney General was talking 
about the September 1960, recommenda- 
tions. 

The Attorney General then went on 
further and said: 

H.R. 2226 and other bills before this com- 
mittee would provide for new judgeships in 
addition to those recommended by the Judi- 
cial Conference. I am advised that the Con- 
ference is considering some of these addi- 
tional judgeships. Furthermore, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, yesterday, approved 
favorably on S. 912 which, as amended, em- 
bodies the Judicial Conference recommenda- 
tions, plus 10 additional district judgeships. 
It is for the Congress to decide whether it 
wishes to adopt the Judicial Conference 
recommendations or wishes in addition to 
create other judgeships as provided by H.R. 
2226, S. 912, as amended, or by other bills 
introduced this year in the House and 
Senate. 


I take it that this is not a positive 
recommendation by this administration 
for a single judgeship beyond the Sep- 
tember 1960 recommendation of the 
Judicial Conference which calls for 59 
judgeships. This was the recommenda- 
tion on which the last administration 
stood, and I think it is fair to say, ac- 
cording to this evidence, that this is also 
the recommendation of the present ad- 
ministration The distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Mr. McCu.Ltocnu, has pointed to 
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the Attorney General’s statement in the 
hearings that proposals for additional 
judgeships were not considered. 

So, what we are talking about is 10 
additional judgeships as to which there 
can be made no logical or reasonable 
argument that I have yet been able to 
discover other than the political advan- 
tage to be gained by the adoption of that 
addition. It seems strange to me that 
in all the years the Judicial Conference 
has had to come to the conclusion that 
59 additional judgeships were called for, 
that a mere 6 months later, between 
September 1960 and March 1961, the 
Conference should have suddenly discov- 
ered that there are additional factors 
which call for an additional 10 judge- 
ships. Add to this the fact that the Judi- 
ciary Committee of this House did not 
consider thoroughly those 10 additional] 
recommendations. They were made to 
the subcommittee on the eve of the re- 
porting out of the bill to the full com- 
mittee, and the full committee certainly 
did not have time to consider them. I 
do not think that a single member of 
this committee would suggest that we 
have the right to abandon our responsi- 
bility to the Judicial Conference. We 
may take the Judicial Conference recom- 
mendation on the ground that this is the 
best evidence that we have, but under no 
circumstances should we take a recom- 
mendation which comes at the last 
minute, too late for our careful examina- 
tion. As I pointed out during general 
argument, this is an area where legisla- 
tive precision is called for. 

Therefore I say this: You can argue 
about any number; you can argue that 
35 is too small or you can argue that 40 
is too small. Maybe some argue that 59 
is too big; but one thing is certain, the 
Judicial Conference recommended 59, 
the prior administration recommended 
59, the present administration recom- 
mends 59, and the Judicial Conference 
until after the subcommittee had closed 
its hearings recommended 59. By voting 
for this amendment, therefore, we will 
be going as far as we should at this time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

I think we should first clarify the issue 
by outlining what the gentleman from 
New York actually is contending for. 
He states in effect that last September 
1960, the Judicial Conference came up 
with an answer that we needed 59 more 
Federal judges. This was, remember, 
last September. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, after January 20, appeared be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary 
and was asked the question whether or 
not he approved 59 additional judges 
that had been recommended and he said 
yes. So the gentleman from New York 
says that we should then cut it off at 
that point, at last September’s recom- 
mendation, and not go one step further. 

If the gentleman from New York had 
taken the time to read the letter that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, as it appears on page 12, the 
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report dated March 17, 1961, he would 
see that he recommends the additional 
numbers, which would make it 69 as in 
this bill, plus the 1 that is not recom- 
mended. So why should we, at this late 
date, say that we should not progress 
since last September in trying to meet 
the problem that we have? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Can the gentleman 
say in all honesty that the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives fully, fairly, and adequately 
considered the 10 additional judgeship 
recommendation made by the Judicial 
Conference? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will say 
this. We had hearings and we had 
people come in and testify. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentle- 
man from Colorado remember that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
said that neither he nor the Department 
of Justice had made an investigation 
concerning the need for these additional 
judges? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. He said 
that he had followed the recommenda- 
tion of the Judicial Conference. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The record shows 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States said that neither he nor the De- 
partment of Justice had made any in- 
dependent investigation whatsoever con- 
cerning the need for the additional 
judgeships. That is in the record at 
page 401. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out to the gentleman from Ohio 
that our chairman indicated that we 
changed the law in 1939 when we created 
the Judicial Conference and we placed 
some responsibility on them to make 
these determinations. So far as I know 
both administrations—even before the 
Eisenhower administration—have always 
followed these recommendations. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocrrs] for his advocacy 
of this very worthwhile proposal. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, my dear friend the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CeLLer], and 
to the other members of our committee 
my deep appreciation for their support 
of our proposal for three additional Fed- 
eral district judges for the State of 
North Carolina. 

The facts fully support our request, 
and I think that it is a great compliment 
to our committee that they properly 
evaluated those facts rather than being 
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guided entirely by the recommendation 
of the Judicial Conference. ‘The result 
that they have brought about in the 
form of the committee amendment to 
H.R. 2226 is one which will mean a great 
deal to the administration of justice in 
our State. 

I have been most interested in this 
legislation from its inception. The ef- 
fect that it will have in supplying needed 
judicial manpower to our Federal dis- 
trict courts in North Carolina is a com- 
pliment to the committee, to each mem- 
ber of the North Carolina delegation 
which has been unanimous in its spon- 
sorship of the program, and to the many 
distinguished members of the bar of 
North Carolina who have given their 
unstinting support to the accomplish- 
ment of this most desirable end. 

I strongly urge that my colleagues in 
the House join with us in defeating the 
proposed substitute and adopting the bill 
as presented to the House by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask my distinguished col- 
league on the committee: Is it not a fact 
that the subcommittee had concluded 
its hearings and it was only 10 days later 
that the Judicial Conference decided to 
send over the recommendation for the 
additional 10 judgeships? 

Mr: ROGERS of Colorado. The only 
reason for that is that the Judicial Con- 
ference had met 10 days later. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman has 
answered my question that the Judiciary 
Committee has not considered the pro- 
posal for the additional 10 judgeships. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Surely. 

Mr. CELLER. The full committee 
considered it and so did the subcom- 
mittee. And I will say to the Members 
of the House that this same motion was 
made in the full committee and was voted 
down overwhelmingly. I ask the Com- 
mittee to vote down this amendment 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. LInpsAy 
and Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 99, noes 
180. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute amendment. 

The committee substitute amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port S. 912 as reported with an amend- 
ment on March 30, 1961, by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which provides 
for the appointment of additional cir- 
cuit and district judges. In the report 
submitted by the committee to accom- 
pany S. 912, being Report No. 215, a 
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document of 359 pages, containing a 
wealth of statistics which show conclu- 
sively that the bill is justified and should 
be passed. At page 10 of the report 
starts the listing of the creation of the 
judgeships approved by the Judicial Con- 
ference on September 21-23, 1960, and 
then at page 11 appears a letter from 
Warren Olney III, Director of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, 
addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary under the date 
of Monday, March 13, 1961, when the 
Conference voted to recommend to the 
Congress the creation of additional 
judgeships in the several districts. It 
was in this letter that was included one 
additional judgeship for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri. At page 12 of the re- 
port is a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Rovert F. Kennedy, addressed to 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee stating that the Department of Jus- 
tice concurs in the action of the Judicial 
Conference and specifically mentions and 
includes one additional judge of the 
western district of Missouri. That same 
letter recommended the early enactment 
of legislation creating all judgeships ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference. 

As Representative in Congress for the 
Fourth District of Missouri which is lo- 
cated and situated in western Missouri, 
I noted in the report at page 181 that 
there is a rather comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the judicial business of the U.S. 
District Court for the Western District 
of Missouri which continues through 
and including page 189. It is not my 
purpose to review all of these facts and 
figures but it is noted that the chief 
judge is the Honorable Albert A. Ridge, 
who has occupied the bench since 1945, 
and a statement furnished by Judge 
Ridge came to our office which was also 
presented to the Judiciary Committee 
for consideration when hearings were 
held on the bill. I think that it is im- 
portant that there be preserved in the 
ReEcorpD excerpts from this statement as 
follows: 

The three judges who serve the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri continue to have a civil caseload 
which is 40 percent above the average. The 
caseload per judgeship in this district at 
the close of the fiscal year 1960 was 218 
private cases. I am not informed as to the 
location of all the additional judgeships 
your committee presently has under con- 
sideration, but the fact is that the caseload 
per judge in this district exceeds the case- 
load in 14 of the districts for which the 
Judicial Conference has previously recom- 
mended additional judgeships. In other 
words, in but six districts in which addi- 
tional judges have been recommended by 
the Judicial Conference does the caseload 
exceed that of the western district of Mis- 
souri. 

On a comparative basis, the private case- 
load per judgeship in this district is thus 
established to be in excess of the caseload 
per judgeship nationally. 

The median time interval for disposition 
of civil litigation pending in this court con- 
tinues in excess of 11 months. With the 
number of cases commenced in this district 
exceeding the number of cases terminated, 
the only reasonable expectation is that such 
median time interval will continue to grow. 

In considering the caseload of the judges 
in this district, it should be noted that, 
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statistically, 91 condemnation cases were 
in this district as of December 31, 
1960, with 670 tracts involved, as revealed 
in table C-10 of the second quarterly report 
ending December 31, 1960; also, that the 
judges in this district are constantly called 
upon to consider numerous habeas corpus 
proceedings by reason of the location of the 
Missouri State Penitentiary and the US. 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, at 
Springfield, Mo., being within this jurisdic- 
tion. During the first half of the fiscal year 
1961, 39 habeas corpus proceedings were 
commenced in which the United States was 
mamed a defendant, and 10 such cases in 
which the warden of the Missouri State 
Penitentiary was named a party. 

The western disirict of Missouri is not an 
average district, statistically or when hu- 
man equations are considered. The loca- 
tion of the western district at Kansas City 
is in a metropolitan area of Jackson and 
Clay Counties, in Missouri, and Johnson 
and Wyandotte Counties, in Kansas. The 
homogeneous character of that area places 
the three divisions of court held in Kansas 
City, Mo., at the hub of business for a 
population of over 1 million persons, around 
35 percent of whom travel via interstate 
commerce to work in this district. 

As the 1960 report of the administrative 
office reflects, the statistical caseload per 
judgeship is enhanced in the 86 districts by 
reason of consideration given to metropoli- 
tan courts of the southern district of New 
York, the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
the northern district of Illinois, and the 
southern district of California. Be that as 
it may, a study of the statistical data in the 
annual and quarterly reports of the admin- 
istrative office will reveal that only in 20 
other districts is the caseload exceeded as to 
cases pending and commenced, and that this 
district is 18th as to the number of cases 
terminated. 

With the growth in population in the 
metropolitan area in Kansas City, Mo., and 
the continuously growing backlog of 
cases, there is no foreseeable shortening of 
the interval between filings and trial in 
this district, unless one additional judge- 
ship is created for the western district of 
Missouri. A consideration of statistical re- 
ports of the business in the western district 
does not reflect that the three judges in this 
district do not take a full month’s vacation, 
and that the trial of cases in this district 
occurs in each month of the year by one, if 
not all, of the three judges. 


The above information as supplied by 
the chief judge at Kansas City consti- 
tutes a solid foundation which the Judi- 
ciary Committee acted upon when it re- 
ported out S. 912 which included one 
additional judgeship for the western 
district of Missouri. 

During the course of action by the 
other body in the Congress and during 
the course of hearings before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, a respectable volume 
of mail has been received, all of which 
urged the passage of a bill which would 
include the additional judgeship for 
western Missouri. 

In consideration of the showing by 
Judge Ridge and further from the pres- 
entation made in the report by the com- 
mittee and from some personal knowl- 
edge concerning the average workload 
of the judges now sitting in this district, 
it is my conclusion that an additional 
judgeship in Western Missouri is needed, 
and for these reasons I support 8S. 912. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALBERT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 912) to provide for the appointment 
of additional circuit and district judges, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 253, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MEADER. Iam. 

. Mr. SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
es. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MEADER moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 336, nays 76, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 18, as follows: 


{Roll No. 38] 

YEAS—336 
Abbitt Brewster Derounian 
Abernethy Bromwell Derwinski 
Adair Brooks, La. Diggs 
Addabbo Brooks, Tex. Dingell 
Addonizio Broyhill Dominick 
Albert Bruce Donohue 
Alexander Buckley Dorn 
Alford Burke, Ky. Dowdy 
Andrews Burke, Mass. Downing 
Anfuso Burleson Doyle 
Ashley Byrne, Pa. Dulski 
Ashmore Cannon Dwyer 
Aspinall Carey Edmondson 
Auchincloss Casey Elliott 
Avery Celler Ellsworth 
Bailey Chamberlain Everett 
Baker Cheilf Evins 
Baldwin Chenoweth Fallon 7 
Baring Church Farbstein 
Barrett Clark Fascell 
Bass, NH Coad Feighan 
Bass, Tenn Cohelan Finnegan 
Battin Collier er 
Becker Colmer Flood 
Beckworth Cook Flynt 
Belcher Cooley Fogarty 
Bell Corbett Forrester 
Bennett, Fla. Corman Fountain 
Bennett, Mich. Cramer Prazier 
Betts Cunningham Frelinghuysen 
Blatnik Curtin Priedel 
Blitch Curtis, Mass. Fulton 
Boggs Daddario Gallagher 
Boland Dague Garland 
Bolling Daniels Garmatz 
Bonner Davis, John W. Gary 
Boykin Dawson Gavin 
Brademas Delaney Gilbert 
Bray Dent Glenn 
Breeding Denton Goodell 
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Granahan 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey, Ind. 
Healey 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ichord, Mo. 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelson 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 
Kilday 


McDonough 


Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Barry 
Bates 
Beermann 


Chiperfield 


McDowell 
McFall 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 


Mailliard 
Marshall 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 
O’Brien, Tl. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Price 
Pucinski 
Rabaut 
Rains 


Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riley 

Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 


NAYS—76 


Fino 

Ford 
Goodling 
Griffin 

Gross 

Hall 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hiestand 
Hoffman, Ill, 
Jonas 
Kilburn 
King, N.Y. 
Knox 

Kyl 

Laird 

Langen 
McIntire 


Meader 
Michel 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
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Rutherford 
R 


yan 
St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sibal 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Uliman 
Vanik 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Walihauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weis 
Whalley 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Widnall t 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Minshall 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
O’Konski 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Quie 
Ray 
Riehlman 


St. George 
Schadeberg 
Scherer 
Short 
Siler 
Taber 
Thomson, Wis. 
Van Pelt 
Westland 

n 
Younger 
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NOT VOTING—18 
Grant Morse 

nee. Maye Reifel 

James C. Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Davis,Tenn. Judd Slack 
Fenton Kearns Utt 
Gathings McVey 
Giaimo Mason 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. James C. Davis for, with Mr. Mason 


against. 
Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 


n against. 
oor. Moree for, with Mr. Utt against. 


Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Reifel against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Fenton. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. McVey. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed and to include therein extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 





PROTECTION OF DEMOCRATIC IN- 
STITUTIONS UNDER THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, recently an 
organization which reportedly stands 
for the impeachment of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the continuation 
of segregation, the end of foreign 
aid, and the abolition of the income tax, 
has received a great amount of publicity. 
The John Birch Society, which ap- 
parently has accused former President 
Eisenhower of being a Communist, is in 
the tradition of the Know-Nothings of 
the 1850’s and the America Firsters of 
the 1930’s. The Nation has survived the 
Birch Society’s predecessors and will 
survive it. 

The society’s views are as repugnant 
to our American traditions as the views 
of the Communist Party. However, in 
our efforts to protect ourselves against 
the misguided, we must be careful that 
the very thing we are protecting— 
democratic institutions—is not de- 
stroyed. 

This country was forged in the cru- 
cible of free discussion. The first amend- 
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ment of the Constitution guarantees 
free speech. In times of stress and ten- 
sion some may forget these words of 
Abraham Lincoln: 

The country with its institutions belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
they shall grow weary of the existing govern- 
ment, they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it (first inaugural speech, 
Mar. 4, 1861). 


The John Birch Society has the legal 
right to voice its views on the ways in 
which its members would like to amend 
the existing government or its policies, 


- no matter how unpopular or obnoxious 


these views may be. 

A congressional investigation of the 
John Birch Society would be just as 
antithetical to our heritage as some of 
the views of the society. What would 
be accomplished by such an investiga- 
tion? An investigation into the political 
beliefs of citizens for the sake of expo- 
sure achieves the same results whether 
one is exposing the beliefs of the ex- 
treme left or the extreme right. Free- 
dom of dissent, expression and associa- 
tion is curtailed in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and fear. 

Those who are fearful that the views 
of this almost comical group will in- 
fluence a large number of Americans 
should have more confidence in the in- 
telligence and good sense of our citizens. 
The opinions of the Birchers will not 
stand up to examination and objective 
analysis. This organization like those 
of the same stripe before it will wilt and 
die in the glare of public exposure and 
debate. It is well to remember the words 
of Mr. Justice Black that— 

Liberty, to be secure for any, must be se- 
cure for all—even for the most miserable 
merchants of hatred and unpopular ideas 
(Braden v. U.S., 365 U.S. 431, 442). 





ADMINISTRATION FARM BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] may 


extend his remarks at this point in the. 


Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to announce to the 
House that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture will open hearings on Monday, 
April 24, on the administration’s farm 
bill—H.R. 6400—with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman the first wit- 
ness. Our committee also expects to 
hear next week the spokesmen for the 
major farm organizations. They will 
give their views on the new farm bill. 

The first phase of our hearings will 
be limited to title I of the bill, which 
embodies the major farm program pro- 
posals. Hearings will be held at a later 
date on other titles which deal with 
Public Law 480, with agricultural credit, 
with the special milk programs, and 
other matters. 

These hearings will be held in the 
Agriculture Committee room, 1310 New 
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House Office Building, beginning at 10 
a.m., and will be open to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced the admin- 
istration’s farm bill on yesterday, and 
I shall do everything within my power 
to bring about its enactment at the 
earliest possible date. 

This legislation is vital to the total 
economy and to all our people. It not 
only sets up machinery for the improve- 
ment of the lot of our farmers, but it 
also holds immediate promise of remov- 
ing a primary cause of the slump that 
has beset the Nation’s business. 

Agriculture is by far our largest in- 
dustry. Investments in farm produc- 
tion resources amoun‘ to more than $200 
billion, almost as much as the value of 
all incorporated industries. Farming 
employs more persons than the steel 
industry, automobile industry, transpor- 
tation industry, and public utilities com- 
bined. Agriculture . uses more steel 
annually than the total tonnage which 
goes into passenger automobiles. It 
uses more petroleum than any other 
industry. 

‘The net earnings of agriculture in the 
last 8 years have dropped by approxi- 
mately $25 billion below such earnings 
in the 8 previous years. The recession 
through which our country has been 
passing in recent months can be traced 
to the fact that the general economy has 
lost the stimulation of the buoyant rural 
demand for goods and services. 

The great underdeveloped markets for 
consumer goods now are on our farms 
and in our farm towns. I commend 
President Kennedy and Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman for devising a farm 
bill with the double-barreled objective 
of restoring a fair income position to our 
farm people and, at the same time, aim- 
ing through the recreation of rural pur- 
chasing power to bolster the general 
economy to the benefit of all our people. 

This legislation opens the way for the 
creation of a new multibillion-dollar 
rural market for the factories in urban 
areas. Rural purchasing power can 
create hundreds of thousands of jobs in 
our cities. 

So long as the Nation’s largest indus- 
try, agriculture, is depressed, I can see 
no way of avoiding recurring recessions 
in the general economy. I am convinced 
that through the farm bill submitted by 
President Kennedy we can return our 
hard-pressed farm people to a fair in- 
come position and, in so doing, we may 
take a long step toward insuring the 
general economy and the workers in our 
industries and our consuming public 
against depression, recession, and slump 
that now so frequentiy harass and en- 
danger our free enterprise system. 

This bill gives farmers for the first 
time a statutory voice and responsibility 
in formulating farm programs, and, by 
the bill, the Secretary is directed to con- 
fer with committees composed of farm- 
ers in formulating such programs as 
may be submitted to the Congress. The 
bill embraces adequate provisions to pro- 
tect and promote the interests of con- 
sumers. Moreover, it requires that any 
program must pass the careful scrutiny 
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of the Congress before it becomes effec- 
tive. 

The farm problem is everybody’s prob- 
lem, and the Congress will weigh this 
new legislation in that light. And we 
shall keep constantly in mind that no 
farm program can be successful unless 
it is fair to farmers and consumers alike. 

I hope that each Member of this body 
will study H.R. 6400 thoroughly, and I 
invite each of you to attend our hear- 
ings. 





PEACE CORPS MEDICAL QUESTION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as a part of my remarks an article from 
the Post-Standard of Syracuse, N.Y., of 
Friday, April 7, 1961, by Robert C. 
Ruark, in regard to the Peace Corps 
medical question, indicating the depths 
to which this country can get in taking 
care of the injuries and sicknesses that 
will be developed by the young girls and 
boys who will be taken into the Peace 
Corps. It will be nothing for girls and 
boys who served in the armed services 
during the war or do now for that mat- 
ter, but it will be sending girls and boys 
out on a mission that they cannot ac- 
complish at a very great cost to the 
people of the United States. 

Peace Corps MEDICAL QUESTION 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

One of the things the public is entitled to 
know before the President’s pet Peace Corps 
becomes firmly affixed to the budgetary noz- 
zle is the exact degree of the taxpayers’ re- 
sponsibility for what the Armed Forces call 
service-acquired disability. 

This sorish point has been successfully 
skirted by the director of the amiable ama- 
teurs, Sarge Shriver, although somebody 
slung it at him the other day. He mumbled 
but did not specify. 

I will spell it out. Saying we send a bunch 
of people officially to Africa and Asia and 
other pestilential paradises, and they get sick 
in line of duty, are we responsible for their 
medical upkeep for the rest of their lives? 
Can the queasiness of 1975 be traced back 
to the Congolese crud of 1962? If so, are the 
recipients of these retroactively acquired ail- 
ments subject to the usual medical care we 
offer the graduates of the proper Armed 
Forces? 

It is not a small item, because I can prom- 
ise you that the people who take their 
healthy American bodies to Africa and Asia 
are going to get sick. They will be sick while 
they are there, and they will be sick later, 
from ailments they did not know they had, 
but which were seeded in boondocks of places 
where a change of ideology has not yet af- 
fected the climate or the virulent bugs that 
fiourish in it. 

With small exception the white man does 
not thrive In tropical Africa. Neither does 
the native, for that matter. In his two- 
volume masterpiece on “Tropical Africa,” a 
man named George Kimble writes: “Sick- 
ness is the norm. It starts at birth and con- 
tinues to death. And he is a very lucky 
African who is not sick of one thing * * *. 
It is unusual for a man to be ad- 
mitted to a leprosarium to be suffering from 
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malaria, sleeping sickness, yaws, onchocer- 
ciasis and worm infections as well as 
leprosy.” 

This is requoted by a capable and straight- 
seeing reporter, Stewart Alsop, in one of his 
Saturday Evening Post pieces on what Af- 
rica’s really like, as a justification for saying 
that “most non-Africans feel queasy all the 
time in tropical Africa. They may not be 
sick but they are not really well.” 

Although there are some marvelously brac- 
ing areas of Africa and India—I have shot 
tigers in country that resembled Connecti- 
cut in the fall—in a great portion of the 
places you feel like plain hell. Even if you 
have air-conditioning, you can’t live in it 
perpetually if you expect to get any work 
done with the natives, and so few of the 
Kiddie Korps avowed targets have air con- 
ditioning. 

And no matter how exhilarating the cli- 
mate, there are still bugs to consider. Bugs, 
unfortunately, do not differentiate between 
the stinking colonists and the noble up- 
lifters. A juicy Kiddie Korpsman is just as 
tempting a morsel to a dudu as is a fat- 
necked Belgian or a swarthy Portuguese or 
one of the splendid savages. 

I have taken a reasonable amount of per- 
sonal care in Africa, but have accumulated a 
remarkable collection of malarias, amebic 
dysenteries, worms, glandular fevers, liver af- 
flictions and slow-healing sores, and each 
year I pop up with some little souvenir I 
forgot to list with the customs. Unfortu- 
nately, I have to pay for these boons of ex- 
ploration myself. They come high in the 
prescription league. 

If you bathe in certain blue and lovely 
lakes in Africa there is bilharzia to strike 
and often kill you. Measled meat will con- 
vey a variety of belly-worms, some of which 
burrow into the liver and spleen. Ticks are 
more than sundry in some scenic spots; tick 
fever can either kill you or make you very 
ill, indeed. 

There is plenty of hepatitis and sleeping 
sickness and yaws. There is tuberculosis 
and pneumonia and sunstroke. Something 
called infectious mononucleosis, or glandular 
fever, has been almost epidemic in east and 
central Africa for the past couple of years. 

It’s virus-caused and to date there’s no 
cure, save rest. And it is very unfunny to 
have. Kind of “dis-co-ordinates” you all 
over. 

The people we propose to send to these 
fevered backwaters and jungles are sitting 
ducks for strange viruses and just plain bugs. 
Pernicious anemia is common and makes you 
even more susceptible than the African to 
the more virulent diseases, but even the 
African is not salted against his own climate. 

My question is this: Who will take care 
of our sick people as they plunge into the 
plague spots? How many doctors, nurses, 
hospitals to look after the sick social 
workers? And how many doctors, nurses, 
and hospitals to care for them for the next 
20 years or so, after they’ve served their 
hitch abroad but still keep coming down 
with odd symptoms of odder diseases, most of 
which will be attributable to their moon- 
beamish venture into the interior. 

I think we have a right to know where 
our responsibility for Mr. Kennedy’s utopian 
brainstorm begins and ends. We will have to 
pay for it for many a weary year. 





MAJ. GEN. EDWIN A. WALKER 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 





April 19 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disturbed over developments of 
the past 48 hours which have seen the 
commanding general of an American 
military division stripped of his com- 
mand simply because of his patriotism 
to this Nation. And all at the highly 
questionable instigation of what I con- 
sider to be a highly questionable publica- 
tion. 

I refer, of course, to the action directed 
at Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, and I 
hasten to remind my colleagues that I 
have not always agreed with the posi- 


tion this man was ordered to assume. 


But I will defend with all the vigor 
I possess his right to speak out against 
the forces of evil at work against this 
Nation. I think it shameful that Gen- 
eral Walker has been accorded such 
shortsighted and unfair treatment 
merely because he dared to carry out the 
fight against atheistic communism. Ob- 
viously there is a conspiracy of harass- 
ment of all patriotic individuals and 
organizations. 

Those authorities charged with an in- 
vestigation of General Walker should be 
swift and sure in their action. If his 
only crime, and so it seems, is that he 
loves America and desires to defend her 
from her enemies, then he should be 
quickly restored to his command. That 
is the course dictated by commonsense 
and decency. There can be no alterna- 
tive. 

I wonder what would have been Gen- 
eral Walker’s treatment had he been 
speaking out for one-worldism or other 
leftwing ideologies which are always 
cropping up in the news? Would any 
word have been raised against him? Or 
would he have been cheered along by 
liberals masquerading under the cloak 
of quasi-patriotism? I wonder. 

I am further disturbed by the salient 
fact that this attack upon a leader of 
American military forces has been en- 
gineered by a salacious oversea pink 
sheet which not too many years ago was 
banned from distribution among our 
Armed Forces on the complaint of a 
chaplains’ committee. 

Who are these people who have 
pointed the finger at General Walker? 
Who is Marion von Rospach? Who is 
John Dornberg? Who is Anthony Bia- 
cone? Whois Harold Melahn? What is 
their background and what are their 
political views? Why should not the 
same spotlight of investigation be turned 
on them? 

Let me read you a headline or two 
from the pens of these people: ““K-Town 
Captain Puts GI’s on Flower Duty,” 
“Rape Suspect Shot by Cops,” “Bam- 
berg Citizens Groaning About New GI 
Incidents.” Do these sound like stories 
designed to build up the morale and 
esprit de corps of our men in oversea 
service? Or do they sound like poison- 
pen items designed to destroy troop 
morale? I leave the decision to you. 

And what of some of the pictures pub- 
lished in this so-called newspaper—half- 
nude showgirls—pictures of a type most 
American newspapers would decline to 
print. Are these, too, designed to keep 
our oversea servicemen elevated in 
morale? 
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All of the circumstances surrounding 
this smear on General Walker smack of 
a hatchet attack. Iam reliably informed 
that copies of the stories attacking Gen- 
eral Walker were released to the wire 
services for publication in this country 
the day before they appeared in print. I 
am also reliably informed that this is 
not the first time alleged controversial 
items in this publication have been 
“leaked” a day or two in advance to the 
American press. Yes, this all smacks of 
a hatchet attack. 

I would call the attention of our 
esteemed Armed Services Committee to 
this publication and suggest that they 
might wonder why this publication—or 
any other of its type—is foisted off on 
our servicemen overseas. 

This latest attack is aimed at a man 
who has an illustrious record in our 
Armed Forces, despite one unfortunate 
episode in which he found himself com- 
mander of Federal troops who occupied 
my hometown. A graduate of West 
Point, he served with distinction during 
World War II. And during the Korean 
conflict, he commanded infantry divi- 
sions in the very thick of the fight. 

General Walker is an expert in ranger 
and special forces assignments, two 
categories now being given top priority 
in the thinking of our services. 

General Walker is too valuable a mili- 
tary man to be sacrificed in troubled 
times such as the world faces today. 
And he is too valuable a military man to 
be sacrificed at any time merely on the 
whim of irresponsible people. 

Yes, commonsense and decency dic- 
tate that he be quickly restored to his 
command. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks we have become engulfed in 
a wave of criticism of the John Birch 
Society. Many of these charges have 
been hurled without foundation of fact. 
One point is clear—the smear of a 
patriotic society is on. 

This week we saw how far this de- 
plorable smear campaign is advancing. 
Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker has been re- 
lieved of command of the 24th Infantry 
Division in Germany pending an investi- 
gation of allegations that he gave his 
troops material about the John Birch 
Society. 

Since when, Mr. Speaker, is it proper 
procedure to relieve a military officer of 
his command for distributing the infor- 
mation of a patriotic society? Since 
when is it wrong to advance the cause 
of Americanism? 

Since when is it wrong for an Ameri- 
can to preach loyalty? And when did 
it suddenly become wrong to carry the 
ball in the fight against communism? 

I think Members of Congress and the 
public should have the answers to these 
questions. 

It is a very serious matter when an 
Officer is removed from his command. 
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Undoubtedly this move was made as a 
result of vicious attacks on the society 
in this country. Many persons, includ- 
ing the founder of the society, have 
urged and wished for an official inves- 
tigation. 

However, in the light of this serious 
decision on Major General Walker in the 
anti-John Birch Society campaign, I 
have today introduced a resolution call- 
ing upon the House to form a select com- 
mittee to investigate the society’s poli- 
cies, principles, and activities. As a 
society member, I would welcome such 
an investigation. 

It appears the only way to ferret out 
the facts from the maze of distorted and 
unfounded claims. 





SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kyu] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Tracue] may precede 
me. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





EDWARD KENNEDY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. TEAGUE] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 14, 1961, pages 3918-3920, 
there appeared an unwarranted attack 
on Edward Kennedy, the assistant edi- 
tor and publisher of the Monterey Penin- 
sula Herald, a splendid daily newspaper 
in Monterey, Calif. 

Mr. Kennedy is in every way a top- 
flight newsman and possesses an un- 
blemished record for integrity in the 
community in which he has lived for 
many years. He is in no sense “unwept, 
unhonored and unsung.” He has turned 
down many jobs, including editorships of 
major newspapers, both in this country 
and abroad. He simply prefers to live 
on the Monterey Peninsula and to assist 
in the publishing of an outstanding 
newspaper, which has won many awards 
for its excellence. 

Mr. Kennedy’s answer to the March 
14 attack is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY EDWARD KENNEDY 


On March 14, Representative F. Epwarp 
Hésert, of Louisiana, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD a lengthy commentary on 
the surrender of Germany and the part I 
played in reporting the news of it. 

Mr. HEBERT’s version, on which he based a 
defamatory attack upon me, is so far from 
the facts that I believe the record should be 
set straight. 

The facts are as follows: 

Two authorized representatives of the Ger- 
man Government surrendered uncondition- 
ally at the headquarters of General Eisen- 
hower at Rheims at 2:41 a.m. on May 7, 1945. 
The surrender was officially accepted by au- 
thorized representatives of the United States, 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. The 
action was final and complete. 
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The Soviet Union wished to hold another 
surrender ceremony in Berlin. The Western 
Allies agreed to this. The Soviets then de- 
manded that news of the Rheims surrender 
be withheld from the world until after the 
Berlin ceremony was held 36 hours later. 
President Truman, against the judgment of 
Prime Minister Churchill, agreed to this. 

The Berlin ceremony was meaningless ex- 
cept for Soviet propaganda purposes. It was 
designed to promote the idea thut Russia had 
defeated Germany with little help from the 
Western Allies. It was the first move of the 
cold war. The story of the surrender at 
Rheims was not published behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

President Truman’s action in yielding to 
the Soviet demand was one of the appease- 
ments of the Yalta-Potsdam period. 

As chief of the Associated Press staff, I 
was one of a group of correspondents chosen 
to witness and report the Rheims surrender. 

After the event, Brig. Gen. Frank. A. Aen, 
head of Supreme Command Public Relations, 
told us: 

“Gentlemen, General Eisenhower is 
desirous of having the news announced im- 
mediately for its possible effect in saving 
lives, but his hands are tied at a high 
political level and we can do nothing about 
it. The release time has been set for 3 p.m. 
Tuesday (the following day), Paris time.” 

We flew to Paris. There was a stormy 
meeting of war correspondents protesting the 
incredible decision to hold up the news for 
36 hours. Word of the surrender was given 
to thousands of military and civilian officials 
in London and Paris and sent to the front for 
the troops. Rumors of the end of the war 
were everywhere in Paris, yet there was no 
public announcement. I became convinced 
that if the formal release did not come soon 
the news would break through the barrier 
somehow. News of that magnitude, known to 
so Many, can’t be bottled up long. 

At 2:03 p.m., Paris time, the break came. 
Count von Krosigk, Foreign Minister of the 
Doenitz government, which had succeeded 
the Hitler regime, announced the surrender 
in a broadcast from Flensburg beamed to the 
world and addressed to German men and 
women “who were instructed to lay down 
their arms.” 

I knew that Flensburg was under Allied 
occupation and the Doenitz government was 
in reality a captive government. Therefore 
it could not have broadcast its announce- 
ment without Allied consent. 

It was clear that the supreme command 
itself had broken through the gag—for the 
commendable purpose of saving lives. Ger- 
man military communications were dis- 
rupted. German soldiers, including fanatical 
Nazis, were holding out and could be reached 
only by such a broadcast. When peace is de- 
clared, no good purpose is served by keeping 
it secret and letting soldiers continue to kill 
one another. 

I showed the chief censor the text of the 
Flensburg announcement. My pledge was 
not to break the news until after it had been 
released by the supreme headquarters. I 
told the chief censor that since supreme 
headquarters had released the news through 
the Germans, I was under no further obliga- 
tion to observe the gag. 

There were two additional points, each a 
complete justification for sending the news. 
We had been assured that there would be 
no political censorship, and this was admit- 
tedly political censorship having nothing to 
do with military security. We had been as- 
sured that censorship of news about the war 
in Europe would be terminated immediately 
when the war in Europe had ended. It had 
ended. 

I got the news out over a telephone line to 
Europe, a loophole in the supposedly airtight 
security system. I had known about it for 
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some time and might have used it to evade 
censorship before the war ended. I never 
did so because I always fulfilled my com- 
mitments regarding censorship as long as it 
was legitimately in effect. 

I got through the essential details of the 
event at Rheims—enough to make it clear 
that this was no rumor, but an eyewitness 
account, the news for which the free world 
was waiting. 

As a result, other correspondents and other 
news agencies, beaten on the story, which 
they were not permitted to send even after 
my dispatch was out, were in fury. Many 
wild charges were made. (Many of the cor- 
respondents have since revised their views 
and are among my friends.) 

Army public relations, under fire from 
many sides, canceled my credentials as a 
war correspondent. 

On returning to the United States I set 
about getting an official version of how the 
Flensburg broadcast was made. At length I 
obtained a statement by Lt. Gen. Walter Be- 
dell Smith, General Eisenhower’s Chief of 
Staff, that it had been made on orders of 
the supreme command that German troops 
were to be informed by every possible means. 
The command had not merely authorized the 
breaking of the news before the official re- 
lease time, but had ordered it to assure the 
end of German resistance. 

The evidence was presented to General 
Eisenhower, by this time Chief of Staff in 
Washington. He reviewed the case with 
great fairness and restored my credentials as 
a@ war correspondent, with a message of good 
wishes. Regardless of how he may have felt 
when Mr. H&sert talked with him on May 9, 
1945, this was his judgment after learning 
all the facts. The record was cleared. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s decision was published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of July 22, 1946. 

The facts of the case were easily ascer- 
tainable. They are available in official docu- 
ments, in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of the 
cited date, in articles of mine in the Atlantic 
Record and the Reader’s Digest, which have 
never been challenged as to fact, and in 
many other writings. 

Mr. HEBERT apparently based his tirade on 
statements made in the heat of the initial 
controversy over the matter, before the facts 
were known or any real inquiry made. He 
did not mention that my credentials were 
restored and that the case ended in my vin- 
dication. 

I am at a loss to understand his motives 
in presenting to the House at this late date, 
so distorted an account of a historical in- 
cident and one which, if taken seriously, 
could only serve the cause of Communist 
propaganda. I have never met Mr. HEBERT 
or had any contact with him. 

Apparently for the purpose of impugning 
my ability as a reporter, Mr. HEBERT 
devoted several hundred words to a discus- 
sion of whether General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters was in a big or little red school- 
house. My dispatch, as written by me and 
as published in Europe, described it as big. 
In its first distribution in America this was 
somehow changed to “little red schoolhouse” 
apparently by a wire editor with that famous 
phrase on his mind. Had it not been for 
the censorship, this error would have been 
corrected sooner than it was, since the latter 
part of my dispatch, which was held up 
until the following day, described it in full 
and as covering a block. In any event it 
was of little importance compared with the 
fact that the war was over in Europe and I 
marvel that a Member of Congress should 
take up so much space in the Recorp to deal 
with so trivial a matter 16 years later. 

There was no violation of confidence, or 
of my word, or of legitimate censorship in 
my sending of the dispatch. The dispatch 
stands up today as a truthful and accurate 
account of something that happened and 
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that the people had a right to know, trans- 
mitted in performance of my obligation to 
report the news. 





LEGISLATION CONCERNING JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. EL- 
LiotT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kyu] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, these re- 
marks concern generally the legislation 
concerning juvenile delinquency which 
will soon be before this body. 

Idealism is a wonderful and necessary 
thing. The genuine idealist is, more- 
over, in an enviable position. His lofty 
goals are beyond reproach and he is un- 
encumbered by thoughts of possibility or 
probability, or even the mundane sub- 
ject of cost. Indeed, he is frequently 
willing to spend every penny someone 
else has since his own endeavors have 
never included the necessity of desire 
to accumulate any worldly funds. He 
usually deals in generalizations, and 
oversimplification, both of which are 
relatively easy. Without the injection 
of common variety horsesense—which 
idealists frequently are unwilling to at- 
tribute to the common herd—the ideal- 
ist’s contribution is usually a study, or a 
second or third study. I would suggest 
that a realist can have motives as pure 
and serene and that usually he is more 
productive of social gain. 

The general subject of juvenile de- 
linquency is not an easy one. Any sub- 
ject which deals with human behavior 
is difficult. While idealism is certainly 
laudable, I suggest that we have already 
had enough of that, and considerably 
less than enough of hard, cold considera- 
tion of facts of life. In itself this is a 
problem—for are we not dealing here 
with children? And who can be cold or 
hard with children? 

Of course, the gentleman is in danger 
of falling into his own traps—because a 
brief communication can present so little 
where so much is needed. The gentle- 
man is no eminent authority. He has 
had some formal training in normal and 
abnormal psychology, mental health, 
behavior and general education—and 
has served frequently as a parole or pro- 
bation officer for juveniles. He would 
further list parenthood as a qualification 
except for the fact that parenthood fre- 
quently blinds as much as it illuminates. 
His consideration of the subject has 
been a continuing one. 

We should begin by pointing out that 
mankind has sought answers to behavior 
problems as long as he has inhabited the 
earth. We have learned much. I doubt 
that we need further studies. We do 
need to listen to those qualified indi- 
viduals who have made lifelong studies 
and whose records show achievements. 
And we need to implement some things 
these authorities have already delin- 
eated. Actually, it is our unwillingness 
to accept these conclusions that leads 
us to search for other answers. Mostly, 
what we are trying to do is blame society 
for the problem—to shift the individ- 
ual’s responsibility to society, to find 
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alibis and excuses—and then to some- 
how legislate on human values and hu- 
man behavior even when the report card 
of history has given us almost zero in 
such attempts. 

There is a problem, a serious one, and 
it must be met. Nonetheless, I do not 
think the problem is as some would have 
us believe. Today, we report mishe- 
havior more completely than we did. 
Partly, this is again the result of trans- 
ferring what used to be parental busi- 
ness to society. Partly it is because of 
improved technology and methods and 
partly because we now like to keep more 
complete records of everything from the 
total number of squirrels in the Grand 
Canyon to the number of minutes some 
Member of the other body spends on the 
floor. Many of the things we used to 
call boyish pranks or clever tricks are 
now judged delinquency. 

A large number of our recorded mishe- 
haviors falls into the category of traf- 
fic violations. Though it is putting the 
“car before the horse” in this presenta- 
tion, I would like to point out at this 
point that operation of motor vehicles 
is in itself a cause of behavior problems, 
beyond the fact of improper operation. 
Indeed, every study I have seen shows 
that giving a youngster free access to a 
car, or giving him his own car, not only 
causes distress so far as schoolwork is 
concerned, but leads to delinquency 
problems as well. It might be reason- 
ably stated that in normal circumstances 
the parent who gives free access to an 
automobile to his children does them 
harm, especially when no travel limita- 
tions or time schedule are applied and 
enforced. We have studies on this point. 
No expenditures of money are essential 
to further proof. 

Returning to the overview, I want to 
say that while records show increases in 
what we loosely call juvenile behavior— 
and almost every group has a different 
definition, which will probably lead to a 
national conference to set a single defi- 
nition—we have not accented enough 
the good behavior of average American 
youngsters. 

What is the actual situation—tthe cli- 
mate of the Nation, with reference to 
the matter under discussion? 

For many years this Nation and the 
world have been in unsettled condition. 
The hot and cold wars and rumors of 
wars, depressions and talk of depres- 
sions, have caused anxiety in adults and 
in the young. The swiftness of life’s 
pace is in itself an unsettling factor. 
The climate is one of worry—and this 
worry has developed attitudes. 

How important a contributing factor 
this climate is cannot be readily deter- 
mined. In Sweden, which has been a 
neutral nation, there is growing concern 
over rising delinquency. “A national 
shame,” some Swedes have called it. 
At the same time, Sweden has the most 
advanced welfare program in the demo- 
cratic world. There is a cradle-to-the- 
grave economic security and there are 
no slums. There the argument is that 
the people have been enslaved by con- 
formity and that there is a dullness of 
security. 
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Of all contributing factors in this con- 
sideration, the most important, I think, 
is the general desire to excuse bad be- 
havior or asocial behavior as a neces- 
sary and inevitable consequence of this 
atmosphere. Especially in treatment of 
social problems, we have transferred 
the responsibility for behavior to so- 
ciety, and therefore to the government. 
A psychological solution is sought for 
every problem. The real question is, To 
what extent should we excuse unac- 
ceptable behavior to psychology or in- 
dividuals or masses? We can go to 
dangerous lengths in this direction. 
Furthermore, someone could probably 
prove that our society itself is becoming 
psychopathic or paranoic. After all, we 
have been undergoing mass education to 
prove we are inferior to someone and 
we have been getting a full education in 
fear. 

Somehow, we must again accept in- 
dividual responsibility for our behavior. 
This is an individual obligation and no 
government investigation or pilot opera- 
tion is going to make this contribution. 

This becomes more difficult because 
there has also been a definite loss of 
individuality through organization. We 
have lost our identity to organizations. 
Officers of the club, or the association, 
or the union speak for us. There is a 
decrease in individual ambition, and in- 
itiative and desire as we have turned 
more and more to the Government for 
our welfare and our security. It is not 
my purpose at this time to determine 
who is to blame for this condition be- 
cause in this Nation the people them- 
selves must share both blame and credit 
for anything thatis done. The point is, 
this is a fait accompli. With the gen- 
era] attitudes and philosophy emanating 
from our seats of government, the won- 
der is that our behavior problem is so 
small. These are basic causes of a gen- 
eral condition. 

We might allude again for a moment 
to Sweden with its tremendous juvenile 
problem in spite of welfare programs 
and in spite of neutrality. There, as 
here, that most basic institution, the 
family, has lost its significance and pur- 
pose. The number of regular church- 
goers has dropped to a very low level. 
It has been noted that Sweden has sub- 
stituted “care for humanity” for “re- 
ligion.” The Swedes say, “We no longer 
depend on each other or on ourselves, 
but on the government.” We need not 
ask what has happened to the family 
and, though we decry the loss of this 
blessed institution, we do little to mend 
the trend. For we not only now say that 
the family obligation is dead, but I have 
frequently been told that it is actually 
“cruel” to expect a grown son to con- 
tribute to the care of his parents. We 
ask less and less of the family, and we 
may one day come to the horrible time 
when family ties end with the satisfac- 
tion of the infant’s physical necessities. 

Now, what have we done about this 
delinquency problem? Usually, the first 
listed cause is a depressed economic con- 
dition. So, consequently, we conclude 
that if we remove all the poor, our prob- 
lem is solved—Swedish experience not- 
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withstanding. I not only disagree with 
this hackneyed position, I resent it. For 
if this is true, then every person of poor 
economic state is a potential delinquent 
while everyone among the better eco- 
nomic classes is not. This is just not 
borne out by facts. What we need to 
seek here is a valid cause and effect 
relationship. 

When we say people living in slums 
are more likely delinquent, we infer the 
slum is the creator of delinquency. 
There are related factors, but the con- 
tribution is nowhere near that usually 
ascribed. We have to ask why these peo- 
ple are in their particular economic 
situation? Is there an educational lack? 
Is there an ambition lag? There are, 
after all, dozens of factors which lead 
people to a certain way of life. The idea 
that the economic condition one grows in 
completely determines the personality 
and character of the individual is, inci- 
dentally, a basic tenet of Marxian Com- 
munist doctrine, but I further hasten to 
add that I infer absolutely no guilt by 
association. 

Next most popular in way of supposed 
solution to juvenile problems is very 
familiar. Every time a club or organiza- 
tion seeks to aid, the answer is more 
recreation. So we set up a program, 
usually for the boys, not the girls, which 
offers another reason for being absent 
from home another night or two a week. 
And the local club gets points in the 
annual State competition for the pro- 
gram which usually dies in about 6 
months. Normally, through this device, 
we hand the youngsters their recreation 
on a platter, and when we remove the 
platter the youngsters are lost because 
they have not learned to entertain them- 
selves. This latter inability, I think, re- 
sults partly from a higher standard of 
living. It has occurred to me that what 
a lot of parents ask of a recreation pro- 
gram is that it serve as a babysitting 
service at public expense. 

And all the time, those who needed 
help the most from the youth center 
have not been around because the very 
nature of the project keeps them away. 
All such projects should be judged by two 
simple criteria: Does the program teach 
youngsters how to entertain themselves? 
Does it strengthen or weaken family ties? 

We should also mention that one rea- 
son the young have so much leisure is 
that it is no longer fashionable, or de- 
sirable, or even possible, for the young 
to work at meaningful tasks. There is 
an absence of activity with a purpose. 
All through our society we have placed 
maximum limits on work—and while 
this has undoubtedly resulted in some 
definite gains for our people, there is 
an overtone which has caused a loss. 
We could have compensated for this in 
some way, but we did not—even to the 
point of having youngsters spend more 
days of each year in schools. 

Then, we have said, the parents are 
to blame. Punish the parents. This 
does little to explain. It is an easy an- 
swer. But it is inadequate. So we blame 
the schools and blame the churches, and 
this, too, falls short because we are still 
dealing with individuals rather than 
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masses—with boys and girls and not 
statistics. The church can help only 
those who attend and the schools can 
help only those who attend. Incidental- 
ly, truancy from school is apparently 
the best single reliable indicator of fu- 
ture delinquency that we have. These 
agencies, like the Government itself, are 
to blame to the extent they fail to incul- 
cate in the individual the responsibility 
for his own behavior. 

The most overlooked factor is too 
simple. Of all causes for delinquent or 
unusual behavior, the one which shows 
up most frequently is in the considera- 
tion of self-respect. Everyone wants to 
be recognized. Everyone wants stature. 
Everyone wants to be a little better in 
something that is someone else. The 
kindergarten teacher knows this—and 
sometimes she begins to inspire a young- 
ster by recognizing that he can erase @ 
blackboard better than the other tod- 
dlers. The average housewife and busi- 
nessman could make the greatest single 
contribution to good behavior—far be- 
yond that of government—simply 
through a daily recognition of the child 
by name—or a little compliment for 
anything at all. This helps make the 
child a part of the human race. 

Many have said that athletic partici- 
pation is a great boon to good behavior. 
There is no magic in this. The big bene- 
fit here lies in recognition for the in- 
dividual. We can teach well and we can 
teach badly through athletics and the 
record proves this. Also quite evident 
is the fact that if our schools spent as 
much time in genuinely worthwhile 
physical education for all students, in- 
cluding those who need it most, the total 
good would probably exceed that of our 
current emphasis. Certainly one need 
not be done at the exclusion of the oth- 
er, but the tail should not wag the dog. 

Inherent here, though, is an educa- 
tional need recognized by educators but 
not by the public generally. Probably 
the greatest single needs in our schools 
is for far more and far better trained 
experts in guidance and counseling. 
This is a school matter and probably 
would never be considered as part of 
such a program as we discuss here now. 
Implementation of this single factor 
would do much to keep youngsters in 
school, eliminate behavior problems both 
in school and out—and the other bene- 
fits outside the present consideration are 
myriad. 

A genuine fact is this. We have not 
asked enough, have not demanded 
enough of our children. When the de- 
mand is made, the achievement is usual- 
ly startling and most gratifying. But 
we first have to make the demand, and 
knowing the individual’s talents and 
shortcomings is essential to the task. 

Finally, to the plain, hard facts. This 
gentleman suggests that mostly what we 
need to curb delinquency is more and 
better law enforcement with adequate 
pay for personnel, and enough hardwork- 
ing judges to handle cases quickly and 
considerately, compassionately, with 
punishment which fits the misbehavior. 
We need many more parole officers of 
both sexes, and we have vast resources 
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of qualified people whose only payment 
asked would be satisfaction in a job well 
done. 

What about enforcement? Check your 
own experience. Delinquency will lie 
quietly for awhile. We become some- 
what apathetic. Then delinquency picks 
up. Finally it reaches a peak. At this 
point, some are called to task and pun- 
ishment is meted. The entire subject 
comes before the public dramatically. 
Delinquency then drops—only to begin a 
slow climb again until the next crack- 
down. 

So, I say, consider this legislation. 
Its motives are good. It could make 
some contribution. Personally, I am 
afraid it will do little more than create 
more conferences, more bureaus, to make 
more definitions and keep more records. 
Look at your own community. Ask 
yourself what this money could do in 
solving your problems if it were spent 
for street lights, law enforcement, courts, 
and schools. What can your contribu- 
tion to this appropriation and this tax 
total do to solve problems you already 
recognize through methods you already 
know? Everyone wants to do everything 
possible to help. Is this the way to 
do it? 

We can perhaps get the entire picture 
inte clearer focus by discussing for a 
moment the situation here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Here is a deplorable situation. I could 
give you dramatic stories of individual 
cases as well as the tedium of police 
routine—for I have seen it. Iam nota 
member of the District Committee. My 
investigations of the juvenile situation 
in the District result from my continu- 
ing study of that problem as it exists 
anywhere in the United States. I should 
say, however, that for the past 15 months 
my study has taken me through almost 
every street and alley of the District in 
daylight and dark. It has taken me to 
the files of the Juvenile Bureau, the 
showup and lockup, the Identification 
Bureau, interrogations and the precinct 
headquarters. I have been in the police 
cars and in the gathering places of the 
city’s youth. 

There is an inconsistency in what I 
see. The Juvenile Bureau is a model 
agency. John Winters and his men are 
a most dedicated group who take their 
jobs seriously. Every single man with 
whom I have become acquainted has as 
his sole goal the improvement of the 
juvenile situation. These are men of 
patience and of courage. Each has 
sought to improve himself through the 
intensive training and retraining pro- 
gram of the department. What I see 
here is good. Yet, the list of juvenile 
offenses grows and grows. These are 
the facts: 

During the first 6 months of fiscal 
1961—July 1, 1960, through December 
1960—the delinquency trend showed a 
fluctuating pattern with a downward rate 
in the latter months. In January the 
trend started upward and continued in 
February. The month of March showed 
the largest number of male juveniles re- 
ferred to juvenile court on criminal and 
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quasi-criminal complaints since the 
Youth Aid Division was organized on 
June 1, 1955. 

Here is the record: 269 male juveniles 
referred on 376 complaints, does not 
include traffic violations; 67 percent of 
these juveniles were previously known 
to the court on prior referrals. They 
were responsible for 70 percent of the 
offenses referred. 

During fiscal 1960, of all the arrests 
made by the department: Almost 40 
percent of robbery arrests were juve- 
niles; 55 percent of auto theft arrests 
were juveniles; 38 percent of housebreak- 
ing arrests were juveniles. 

A total of 1,857 felony cases were closed 
during fiscal 1960 by the arrest of juve- 
niles. 

I said, those are the facts. Any citi- 
zen can make the survey I have made. 
Naturally, I have reached some con- 
clusions. 

In recent excursions, late at night, we 
have come upon teenagers who are at 
minimum, loitering on the streets too 
late at night. Their actions are con- 
ducive to further suspicions. The offi- 
cers stop, remark that it is late—too 
late—and that the youngsters should be 
at home. The bolder of the group says, 
“You can’t ask us questions because our 
parents are not here.” The officers get 
names and addresses, sometimes with 
difficulty. ‘The boys are told to go home, 
and they saunter off leisurely, toward 
home, we hope. 

Sometimes the conversation becomes 
difficult. The officer cannot get answers 
to questions he is entitled to ask. As he 
grows more firm, the boy shrinks away, 
half-scared, half-defiant, and remarks, 
“You can’t lay a hand on me. I’m a 
juvenile.” 

Some boys are brought to headquar- 
ters. They have been in a car which 
does not belong to them—in a parking 
lot. The boys have jump wires in their 
hands. They are laughing and joking 
with each other. Obviously, this is a 
“lark” to them. 

Even when a violation is clear cut, the 
youngster does not come to trial until 
perhaps 9 months later. The detention 
home is full. Lesser offenders are 
turned out to make room for new 
offenders. 

So what do we do about it? I have 
some ideas. The Juvenile Bureau needs 
at least a dozen more men—officers, not 
social workers. They need motor units. 
But this is not enough. Violators must 
be brought to trial more quickly. The 
docket now is too full. Law enforce- 
ment is a 24-hour-day job. The social 
and judicial agencies cannot keep up 
by . operating at convenience. Fre- 
quently, a case is delayed so long the 
complainant has left Washington, and, 
in his absence, the case is dropped. ‘The 
court has about 2 days a week to dispose 
of purely juvenile matters, the rest of 
the time being consumed with domestic 
or other cases. 

Under our procedure, a juvenile case 
is delayed until a study is made by the 
social workers. If the court then de- 
cides there is no involvement, the case- 
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work proves a waste of time. Young- 
sters are sometimes held for protracted 
periods—as long as 120 days—while such 
studies are made, though detention be- 
yond 5 days must be with signature of 
the court. It would seem that deter- 
minations of involvement could be made 
prior to such social or psychological ex- 
aminations and that exact punishments 
or suggested procedures could be altered 
by such studies. Please note I do not 
deal in personalities or criticize indi- 
viduals. 

Now we have to be realistic about this 
situation. Our youngsters must know 
beyond doubt that they are responsible 
for their behavior and that they are 
personally accountable for it. We say 
a boy or girl is old enough at age 16 to 
be entrusted with a motor vehicle on 
our highways and streets. We say the 
age of consent is 16 years. All over the 
Nation there is a movement to give 18- 
year-old individuals the right to vote— 
to help run the country as voting cit- 
izens. Yet we say that a youngster at 
16 or 17% years is not responsible for 
his delinquency. I submit that, with 
individual exceptions, the 16-year-old is 
just as able to understand his simple 
social obligations as he will be able at 
25 or 40 years of age. This suggests a 
tougher policy right down the line. 
This is not a case of making examples 
of anyone—it is a case of consistent reg- 
ulation. We will always have degrees 
of crime and degrees of guilt. We will 
always have petty offenders, and they 
must be treated accordingly. Rehabili- 
tation is a laudable goal and the attempt 
to rehabilitate must continue with 
greater emphasis. However, I believe 
that we also have juveniles who are 
criminals and who must be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

Committees of Congress are currently 
involved in serious discussions of certain 
recommendations. Apparently, some of 
these proposals do not find complete 
acceptance among the citizenry of the 
District. It is, nonetheless, gratifying to 
note the interest prevailing. 

I believe a word of caution is in order. 
In our zeal to alleviate the serious situa- 
tion, we must not ride off in all direc- 
tions. Effectiveness of any attempt will 
be removed unless there is complete co- 
ordination of all efforts with direction to 
specific goals. Various agencies could 
otherwise work at cross-purposes. 

In discussions of the court, the com- 
pelling consideration should be develop- 
ment of the system which can handle 
referrals quickly and realistically and 
which can with proper justice be both a 
deterrent to delinquency and a first step 
in rehabilitation. This system will, of 
necessity, include appropriate provisions 
for waiving jurisdiction to other courts 
of the District and will be cognizant of 
possible assistance through the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. 

The disturbing trends in juvenile be- 
havior can be curbed. In the final anal- 
ysis, delinquency will be minimized to 
the exact degree that the youngster 
understands accepted patterns of behav- 
ior as well as the penalty for violations. 
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REMARKS OF HON. JAMES E. 
BROMWELL IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 19, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the midst of the consideration of mo- 
mentous issues it is appropriate that the 
House this afternoon turn to the ques- 
tions raised and suggested by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. I wish to commend 
him. Few Members of the House, I am 
confident, are as qualified by experience 
and sympathy to make the statements 
which he has made, which I know arise 
from only the sincerest of motives. 





DUVAL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUC- 
TION CO. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Cramer] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Federal Aid to Highways, may 
I say that we have been investigating a 
number of matters. Recently hearings 
were held on certain situations in the 
State of Florida. There appeared be- 
fore the committee during these hear- 
ings to testify an officer of a corpora- 
tion located in Jacksonville, known as the 
Duval Engineering & Construction Co. 

Its secretary, Mr. Brest, was brought 
before the committee for the purpose of 
testifying on some questions involving 
the disposition of improvements or home 
and buildings on rights-of-way, the mat- 
ter under investigation by the subcom- 
mittee at that time. The testimony of 
that engineering firm related to this 
subject alone. 

It came to my attention subsequently 
that two of the supervisory employees 
of this same engineering firm, having 
been indicted a number of weeks prior 
thereto, had been found guilty of fraud 
against the Federal Government in light- 
loading asphalt on the Mayport Naval 
Base under a construction contract 
awarded to the Duval engineering firm. 

After learning of this matter it be- 
came quite disturbing to me, possibly 
because the committee had not been ad- 
vised of this indictment and this con- 
viction which took place prior to our 
hearings, so that the members of the 
subcommittee did not have knowledge 
of this information until after our hear- 
ings took place. The staff did have this 
information. It is unfortunate that this 
information was not provided to the full 
ccmmittee so that a proper investigation 
and interrogation into this matter could 
take place. Thus, the members of the 
subcommittee, the majority and the 
minority, were not given an opportunity 
to delve into the subject matter of fraud 
by this engineering firm relating pos- 
sibly to highway construction. 

It has also subsequently come to my 
attention partially because the State in- 
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vestigating committee on highways, 
known as the Kelly committee, did have 
that information available to them. 
They investigated following our investi- 
gation. They did have the information 
available. They did bring out the fact 
that apparently there was a planned, 
long-range, light-loading fraud perpe- 
trated by this engineering firm for a 
number of years on projects of a gov- 
ernmental nature. 

Now, as a matter of fact, this evidence 
was so broad that the chairman of the 
Kelly committee made a very scathing 
attack upon the company itself in that 
the persons who were prosecuted were 
not the officers of the corporation but 
two supervisory employees. The Kelly 
committee statement was to the effect 
that these supervisors apparently were 
being used as fall guys for the engineer- 
ing firm, and therefore the engineering 
firm escaped any prosecution, that is, its 
officers, and he felt that they were par- 
tially responsible. At least, that is how 
I interpreted his remarks. 

Now, this information was not avail- 
able to us and therefore we did not go 
into it. I requested the committee to 
consider whether there had been any 
fraud perpetrated against the Federal 
Government on highway contracts and 
so forth. I understand there is some 
effort to go into that at the present time, 
although no investigator has been as- 
signed to this specific task from our sub- 
committee. Instead, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads representative is looking into 
the matter. 

Now let us carry it a step further. 

This morning I was advised that, ac- 
cording to a report in the Times-Union, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., the Corps of Army 
Engineers announced yesterday that the 
low bid to construct a new site for our 
Saturn Rocket Complex at Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., was submitted by Duval Engi- 
neering and Contracting Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

My own independent investigation has 
confirmed that this bid was in the 
amount of $258,275.08, but that the con- 
tract has not yet been awarded. And, 
if I have any influence, this contract will 
not be awarded to a company which for 
years has been defrauding both the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. I, there- 
fore, rise, Mr. Speaker, to apprise the 
House, the taxpayers, and all responsi- 
ble authorities of Duval’s shocking rec- 
ord of bribing State officials and fraud 
perpetrated on both State and Federal 
Governments, which recently led a Fed- 
eral district court to conclude that Du- 
val’s philosophy was “cheat the Gov- 
ernment if you can.” 

The judge’s characterization of Duval, 
quoted above, is taken from the court 
records of U.S. v. Hysler, Osbourne, and 
Moore, No. 10,989-CR-—J, which was 
tried in the southern district of Florida 
in Jacksonville in January 1961. In 
that case, two of Duval’s supervisory 
employees, George D. Osbourne, Sr., and 
Virgil Moore, were convicted by a jury 
on charges of defrauding the Federal 
Government in connection with Duval’s 
contract with the Mayport Naval Base 
in Jacksonville. The evidence showed 
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that these two defendants had been de- 
livering 14 tons or 7 batches of asphalt 
concrete per truckload, and charging for 
16 tons or 8 batches per truckload. The 
total fraud, thus, passed on to the Gov- 
ernment, exceeded $5,000 on the May- 
port project alone, when Duval sub- 
mitted a bill for 1,224 tons of asphalt 
when, in fact, only 10,664 tons were 
delivered. 

The treasurer, chief stockholder and 
operating head of Duval is Alexander 
Brest, who denied that either he or any 
ether top Duval officials knew of these 
fraudulent practices. However, the fact 
remains that he and the company, not 
these minor supervisory officials, stood 
to profit by the fraud. It is also a fact 
that when these defendants were given 
suspended sentences, they were promptly 
rehired by Brest. The evidence clearly 
shows and I charge it to be a fact that 
these two defendants merely took the 
“rap” for Brest and Duval and the pay- 
off to them was when they were restored 
to their old jobs. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman is bringing some in- 
teresting information to the attention 
of the House. Certainly he has brought 
information to us that is news to me, 
about the Duval Co. Isat with him asa 
member of the subcommittee that con- 
ducted the hearings to which he has 
made reference and I am a little bit 
disturbed about some aspects of his pres- 
entation about which I should like to 
ask him. 

In the first place, were the indictments 
and the prosecutions to which he made 
reference indictments and prosecutions 
that identified the Duval Co. and made 
it a part of the publicity in Florida in 
connection with the prosecutions? 

Mr. CRAMER. The answer to that 
is that our staff have informed me that 
they were advised of this indictment and 
these convictions prior to the executive 
session at which time we discussed in 
our subcommittee the Duval Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Co., and the testimony 
generally in Florida and in the Jack- 
sonville area on the subject of the dispo- 
sition of improvements on rights-of- 
way; and that subsequently I informed 
them it was my opinion that they should 
have told the subcommittee that these 
indictments were pending and that the 
employees involved, supervisory employ- 
ees, were employed by the Duval Con- 
struction Co. So the answer to that is 
yes, it was widely publicized in the Jack- 
sonville papers and the staff of the sub- 
committee had knowledge. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am surprised 
that it escaped the attention of the alert 
and capable gentleman from Florida 
who is addressing the House because I 
know he follows developments in his 
State very closely. And if it was widely 
advertised as an action against the Duval 
Co., I am a little surprised that he missed 
it. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that it was not publicized in my 
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area and if was not called to my atten- 
tion, having been publicized in the Jack- 
sonville area, until our hearings had been 
terminated, I can assure the gentleman, 
I am sure the gentleman knows, that 
I had had knowledge of this at the 
time of the hearings, I would have been 
first to ask the secretary, Mr. Brest, 
give us the facts as they related to 
eral roadbuilding and as they related 
to these other frauds perpetrated against 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am confident in 
my own mind that if the gentleman had 
known about it he would have brought 
it to the committee's attention and would 
have questioned the witnesses about it. 
I was just wondering, if it was not pos- 
sible that the involvement of the Duval 
Co. itself in this matter might have 
escaped the attention of the people on 
the staff who were directing the inquiry 
which was conducted into road matters 
in Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman it was impossible. It did not 
actually happen. They did have actual 
knowledge. In my opinion, it was inex- 
cusable that our committee was not so 
advised. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Does the genile- 
man feel that the staff members inten- 
tionally, with the desire to withhold vital 
information from the committee, did 
not bring this to the attention of the 
committee? Is he telling us now that 
this was not an inadvertence? 

Mr. CRAMER. My intention is not to 
criticize the staff at this time. My in- 
tention is to make certain the Duval 
Co. is not awarded this contract after 
their supervisory employees were found 
guilty of fraud against the Government 
on another contract, and those super- 
visory employees are still employed. The 
risk must still be run as to whether ad- 
ditional fraud in the future might take 
Place. I say to the gentleman, he is “‘nit- 
picking.” The staff had the information. 
They advised me they did not think it 
would be pertinent to the investigation 
and they did not bring it up. I am not 
critical of the staff, though I think good 
judgment would have necessitated that 
they advise our committee that two of 
their employees had just been found 
guilty of fraud against the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a construction contract in- 
volving materials that are used on high- 
ways, such as asphalt. They also had 
knowledge, or could have had it if they 
had looked into it at all, that it is a 
common practice of this firm to use 
asphalt on all of these projects, accord- 
ing to the evidence submitted to the 
grand jury. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I certainly do not 
want to see firms that have not been 
honorable and within the law on proj- 
ects of any kind continue to get Gov- 
ernment contracts. If the gentleman 
will pick one more nit with me here, I 
wonder if he would extend that thought 
a little bit. 

Mr. CRAMER. Before I yield any 
further, let me comment that I am glad 
the gentleman agrees with me. I ap- 
preciate that he is willing to agree that 
this firm, that previously, according to 
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the judge’s statement, as has been in- 
dicated is the one that profited from 
this fraud, should not be awarded these 
contracts. I trust he will assist the ad- 
ministration of his party in making 
certain that it is not awarded. As far 
as I am concerned, my object is not to 
criticize the committee but in order to 
get the facts before the House in proper 
sequence it is necessary for me to state 
the facts in toto. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield further so I can get a com- 
plete understanding on the principle the 
gentleman seeks? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I _ understand 
from what the gentleman said earlier 
that this was a fraud which was charged 
and proven in court against the super- 
visory employees of this company. I un- 
derstand from what the gentleman said 
further that the top official of the com- 
pany denied he had any knowledge of 
it. I say that is putting it squarely on 
all fours with the fact surrounding the 
General Electric Co. in the prosecution 
just recently conducted against it, in 
which some of its top officials carried on 
practices for which they were indicted 
and convicted, and of which their top 
Officials have said they had no knowl- 
edge and have disowned responsibility, 
although General Electric undoubtedly 
profited from what took place. Is the 
gentleman willing to extend this princi- 
ple to General Electric and other com- 
panies that have had a similar course 
of conduct on illegal practices and have 
been convicted of certain violations of 
the law, where certainly they profited 
very considerably in dealing with the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say this, that 
this particular situation, whether it is 
different or not, can be distinguished 
from the one the gentleman has sug- 
gested. It is of no interest to me at this 
time. If the same situation existed in 
General Electric as exists in Duval, with 
the judge specifically saying that in his 
opinion from the evidence he has heard 
and the information he gets this specific 
company’s philosophy was to “cheat the 
Government if you can,” that is a pretty 
strong statement for a Federal judge to 
make after hearing the evidence on the 
motion. 

And that if such a statement was made 
in the other case, it certainly must be 
taken into consideration by the Federal 
Government in making future contracts. 
I do not know particularly whether the 
people who are guilty of fraud are still 
employed. 

Now the gentleman certainly is not 
trying to defend that situation by bring- 
ing in these other matters; is he? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Not at all. Iam 
prepared to join the gentleman in ask- 
ing the staff for a complete accounting 
with regard to the Duval Co., and the 
hearings we held on that subject too. 

Mr. CRAMER. I feel confident when 
I finish my remarks the gentleman will 
be even more certain that my position is 
sound on this matter. But in fairness 
to him and, of course, to the committee 
and to the majority of the committee, I, 
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obviously, am anxious to yield to him. 
I have a transcript of Judge Reeves’ rul- 
ings and observations on the motion for 
a new trial which I will ask to insert in 
the Recorp following my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my hand a transcript of Judge Reeves’ 
rulings and observations denying the 
motion for a new trial, which, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp following my remarks. The 
judge found, and I now read from the 
transcript, that— 

The facts are, in this case, that the Gov- 
ernment was shamefully defrauded and 
everybody knew it. 


The court further stated that he was 
reluctant to imprison the defendants 
for a fraud “which would have benefited 
only the Duval Engineering Co.,” and 
that the case “involves one of the biggest 
problems in America today—cheat the 
Government if you can.” 

All the way these witnesses (Duval’s truck- 
drivers who were called to testify) were 
under a handicap. The company was back 
of them threatening their jobs. I knew it 
and the jury knew it—but, at the same 
time, this was a terrible case of defrauding 
the Government. 


The judge also criticized Brest and 
other company officials who claimed that 
the fraud was made possible because the 
Navy did not have adequate inspection 
at the project site in early 1959. 

In rejecting this asinine defense, the 
judge properly observed that the Gov- 
ernment had trusted the company to live 
up to its contract and supply what it 
charged for, that the company had be- 
trayed that trust. 

After the FBI began its investigation, 
the company hastily conceded that it 
had overcharged the Government. That 
Brest and the company were aware of 
it all the time is amply demonstrated by 
the Judge’s conclusion that— 

The company knew all about that and 
then when the case was tried the respon- 
sible officer of the company testified that 
he thought all these men were innocent. 
He said for the benefit of the jury and him- 
self he had written a letter, I think, for the 
Duval Co. had confessed that it had de- 
frauded the Government for 451 tons. 


In March of this year the Special Sub- 
committee To Investigate the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program, of which I am 
ranking minority member, conducted a 
series of public hearings involving Duval 
and other companies and officials of the 
State of Florida with regard to irregu- 
larities in the rights-of-way. ‘The rec- 
ord of that hearing shows that since 
1957 Duval has obtained 10 contracts 
from the State of Florida totaling $13,- 
323,265, which involved Federal aid and 
since 1958 has done work for the city of 
Jacksonville worth $3,321,199.18. How- 
ever, even though Brest and his former 
partner, when Duval was a partnership, 
George Hodges, were witnesses before 
our subcommittee, the question of 
whether or not they had perpetrated this 
fraud on Federal-aid projects was not 
raised. 


With- 
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I cannot understand why such perti- 
nent questions were not put to both 
Brest and Hodges, especially in view of 
the fact that the court also found that 
“the practice of shortloading has been 
occurring on other jobs for Federal, 
State, and local governments.” 

Following the hearings of our subcom- 
mittee in March of 1961, a State commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Kelly, held hearings on Duval and 
found that the company was guilty of 
fraud on State projects and of paying 
bribes to State officials responsible for 
supervising Duval’s performance under 
its contracts with the State. Curiously 
enough, the pattern of fraud is the same, 
and one of the State officials who re- 
ceived from Duval a bribe of $2,100 just 
happened to be the road department’s 
chief asphalt engineer. These facts 
were reported in an article on March 24, 
1961, in the Tampa Tribune. Also, ac- 
cording to the Tampa Tribune dated 
March 22, 1961, the State road depart- 
ment suspended Duval from bidding on 
further State projects after its investi- 
gation disclosed that the company had 
been defrauding the State by charging 
for materials which it did not deliver. 

With regard to the hearings before the 
State committee, it is interesting to note 
that the chairman charged that Duval 
had allowed the two minor officials to 
take the “rap” in the Federal trial be- 
cause the company knew of these prac- 
tices all along. 

Under the circumstances, I believe our 
own subcommittee has not completed the 
job which needs to be done in Florida, 
and I have accordingly urged the chair- 
man to conduct further investigations to 
determine if Duval has also been de- 
frauding the Federal Government on 
Federal-aid projects. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked and outraged that the Federal 
Government would accept bids on Fed- 
eral projects from a construction com- 
pany which has admittedly defrauded 
the Federal Government on other 
projects. However, the contract on the 
Canaveral project has not yet been 
awarded, and there is yet time to pre- 
vent awarding this contract to a com- 
pany which has brought itself into such 
disrepute. I do not understand how the 
Army Corps of Engineers, knowing about 
the fraud perpetrated at the Mayport 
project, can face with equanimity the 
prospect of shelling out over a quarter 
of a million dollars in Federal funds to 
& company whose philosophy appears to 
be, as the judge found, “cheat the Gov- 
ernment if you can.” ‘This is especially 
hard to comprehend in view of the fact 
that Duval has had many other huge 
projects at Cape Canaveral, which, 
similarly, must fall under a cloud of 
doubt. I would be derelict in my duties 
to the Congress and to the taxpayers of 
the Nation and of my own State of Flor- 
ida if I did not call this deplorable situa- 
tion to their attention and demand that 
appropriate action be taken to disbar 
Duval from the Saturn project and any 
other Federal projects. 

With the hope that prompt action will 
be taken, I am sending a copy of my re- 
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marks as they appear in the Recorp to 
the Department of the Army and to the 
Chief of Engineers. I also take this oc- 
casion to call this situation to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Armed Services. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
at this point in the Recorp a transcript 
in case No. 10,989-CR-—J, dated February 
3, 1961, and another transcript in the 
same case dated February 17, 1961; an 
article from the Jacksonville Journal 
dated February 3, 1961, entitled “Judge 
Scores Firm in Shortload Case’; an ar- 
ticle in the Tampa Tribune dated March 
24, 1961, entitled “State Roads Scandals 
Grow”; another article in the Tampa 
Tribune dated March 22, 1961, entitled 
“Fraud Reports Checked”; an article 
appearing in the Tampa Times dated 
March 24, 1961, entitled ““Kelly To Give 
Prosecutors Evidence in Asphalt Fraud” ; 
and an article in the St. Petersburg 
Times dated March 22, 1961, entitled 
“Duval Firm Defrauds State, Phillips 
Charges”: 
[From the Tampa Tribune, Mar. 24, 1961] 


STaTE Roap SCANDALS GROW—KELLY ACCUSES 
ROADBUILDER OF FRAUD; RIGHT-OF-WAY 
Houses Sotp WirHoutr Brimws—SENATOR 
CuarGcEes DuvaL Firm Let Two EMPLOYEES 
Take “Rap” In TRIAL 


JACKSONVILLE, March 23.—State Senator 
Scott Kelly accused the top echelon of a 
Jacksonville contracting firm today of al- 
lowing two minor employees to take the 
“rap” in a Federal trial which convicted 
them of defrauding the Government with 
“short loads” of roadbuilding materials. 

Kelly, chairman of the legislative roads 
committee, leveled the charges at the Duval 
Engineering and Contracting Co. to climax 
a day of swift developments. The commit- 
tee worked into the night to wind up its 
final session before the legislature convenes 
April 4. 

Other testimony during the long day 
without a lunch break brought out: 

A foreman for Duval Engineering used a 
seven-finger secret signal to call for putting 
short loads of asphalt on trucks hauling to 
a Federal-State road project. 


HAMS, FOOTBALL TICKETS 
A State road engineer admitted receiv- 

ing more than $2,400 in checks, plus hams 

and football tickets from road contractors. 

Former road board member J. Rolfe Davis 
authorized an illegal “rubber road” exten- 
sion of a State highway project in Orlando. 

State engineers’ recommendations on a 
Jacksonville highway were rejected and the 
roadbed broke down within 2 years, costing 
about $750,000 to repair. 

Kelly made his charge against Duval En- 
gineering—suspended by the State road 
board today from bidding on State road 
projects—while questioning the firm’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, Alexander Brest. 

Brest, major stockholder in the huge firm, 
testified he was unaware of any plot by Duval 
or its employees to defraud the State by 
short loading. 

Kelly told Brest that it would not be logi- 
cal to believe that any employee would of his 
own volition shortchange the State when 
the only benefit would be to the owners 
of the corporation. 

Virgil Moore and George Osbourne, Sr., 
both former Duval foremen, were convicted 
in January on charges of defrauding the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with asphalt 
shortages on a Navy job near Jacksonville. 

Kelly said after their conviction Brest had 
taken them back and “they continue to work 
for you.” 
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Brest said Moore has a wife and six chil- 
dren. Osbourne a wife and two children. 


HAVEN'T A CHANCE 


“Those boys are under suspended sentence 
and haven’t a chance to get a job anyplace 
else,” Brest said. “I think we have to have 
some sympathy for them.” 

Kelly shot back: “I think you should be 
most grateful to those men. I believe they 
took the rap for Duval Engineering and Con- 
tracting Co. and the stockholders.” 

The Lakeland senator said his committee’s 
investigation indicated it was the company 
and its executives and stockholders who 
gained from short load practices. He said 
he hoped the “lower” employees would not 
have to take the blame. 

The committee closed its 2-day hearing 
by voting to make available to the Governor 
and prosecuting attorneys in Duval County 
the evidence uncovered during the hear- 
ing. 

INSPECTOR TESTIFIES 


A retired road department inspector testi- 
fied that Duval Engineering has systemati- 
cally defrauded the State on asphalt deliv- 
eries. 

The witness, W. F. Blois of Jacksonville, ap- 
peared before the legislature’s interim roads 
committee a few hours after the State road 
board at Tallahassee suspended the Jackson- 
ville firm indefinitely from bidding. 

The committee also heard testimony that 
the road department’s chief asphalt engi- 
neer in northeast Florida, Sam Taylor of 
Melrose, received $2,100 from Duval Engi- 
neering over a 4-year period. 

Blois was the chief inspector assigned to 
check Duval Engineering Co. asphalt plants 
until his retirement 2 years ago. He told 
the committee that from July to October 
1957 Duval shortchanged the road depart- 
ment about 8 percent on asphalt deliveries 
from two Jacksonville plants which were 
producing for six road jobs. 


TELLS OF SHORTAGES 


Blois estimated that the State paid for 
about $20,000 worth of asphalt it never re- 
ceived. He also testified that he discovered 
comparable shortages in deliveries to other 
Duval jobs at other times. 

Kelly asked Blois if he believed the short- 
ages were calculated. 

“Absolutely,” the witness replied. 

Blois said in his opinion half of the con- 
tractors in Florida were shorting the State 
on asphalt deliveries. He named, however, 
no other contractors and did not specify any 
projects. 

Earlier, William J. Pate, a former truck 
driver for Duval Engineering, testified the 
foreman of the firm’s asphalt plant, Virgil 
Moore, once threatened to “stomp me in the 
ground” for refusing to haul short loads. 
Pate said he continued to refuse. 

He said the foreman flashed a seven-finger 
signal to truck drivers when State inspectors 
were not looking, to indicate their trucks 
should be driven away from the loading 
shoot with only seven batches, instead of 
the full load of eight, of asphalt mix. 

Pate said George Osbourne, Sr., another 
Duval firm official, also had tried to get him 
to haul short loads on State projects. 


BOTH CONVICTED 


Both Osbourne and Moore were convicted 
at the January Federal trial and given 3 
years’ probation. A third defendant, John B. 
Hysler, was acquitted. Pate testified at the 
trial. 

A State research expert estimated the 
State had been overcharged by $19,160 over a 
3-month period of 1957 because of the short 
loads delivered by Duval Engineering. 
Earlier, Blois said he had noted about an 
8 percent shortage in materials in 1957. 

Blois said he had mentioned his finding 
to Samuel J. Taylor of Melrose, State road 
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department asphalt engineer, but he said 
Taylor “shrugged it off.” 

Taylor, a $600-a-month road department 
engineer, testified during late morning that 
he had accepted more than $2,400 in checks, 
plus hams and football tickets from road 
building firms. But he said he accepted the 
money as payment for work he did for the 
eontractors “on weekends and at night.” 


SOMETIMES ANGERED 


Taylor’s sometimes angry testimony high- 
lighted the final day of hearings by the roads 
committee. 

Taylor told the committee he had accepted 
a total of $2,100, mostly in checks for $100, 
from Duval Engineering. 

He said he also had accepted $300 or $400 
from a Gainesville contractor, also for off- 
duty work he had performed, and peri- 
odically had received gifts of hams and foot- 
ball tickets from contractors. 

Snapping back at Committee Chairman 
Kelly’s questions at one time with a decla- 
ration “I’m not going to let anyone insult 
me,” Taylor said he saw no conflict of in- 
terest in doing work for road contractors at 
the same time he was employed by the State. 
He said such work did not affect his State 
job. 
Taylor said he stopped receiving checks 
from the Duval firm in May of 1959. 

Later he testified his immediate boss, 
James A. Brewer, district engineer at Lake 
City, had told him in September of 1960 that 
he didn’t think Taylor should accept any 
more money from contractors. 


QUESTIONS DISCREPANCY 


Kelly asked Taylor about the discrepancy 
in the times he stopped accepting checks and 
the time Brewer told him he shouldn’t accept 
them. 

Had he not stopped, Kelly asked, because 
supervisory personnel of the Duval Co. were 
being investigated by a Federal grand jury 
in the summer of 1959? 

The question angered Taylor. 

Duval Engineering was suspended by the 
State road board in Tallahassee today from 
bidding on State projects. The board said 
preliminary investigation indicated Duval 
had charged the State for materials that 
never were delivered to highway projects. 


HELPED TRAIN OFFICIAL 


Taylor said he had helped train an official 
of the Duval firm, John B. Hysler, in asphalt 
production. Hysler was one of three Duval 
officers indicted by the Justice Department 
on conspiracy to defraud charges. He was 
acquitted later but the other two Duval offi- 
cers were given 3 years’ probation. 

Later, two other road department employ- 
ees, soils engineer, W. T. Ellis, and projects 
engineer, Willie Ray Ryalls, admitted they 
were paid by Duval for work in their off- 
duty hours. Ellis said he received between 
$1,500 and $2,000 and Ryalls said he got $277. 

District Engineer Brewer of Lake City said 
he received a $100 check each Christmas for 
about 7 years from a St. Petersburg company, 
W. L. Cobb Construction Co., and a $100 gift 
certificate at Christmas from James H. Craggs 
Co. of Gainesville, also for about 7 years. 
Brewer said he got a shotgun, rifle, and $150 
set of golf clubs from three other contracting 
firms as yuletide presents. 

Richard Green, De Land, fifth road district 
engineer, told the committee that Davis, then 
a member of the Collins administration road 
board, told him in November of 1955 to go 
ahead with paving 1,225 feet of Michigan 
Avenue as an extension of a State road proj- 
ect in Orlando. 

Attorney General Richard Ervin ruled re- 
cently that the extension was unlawful. 
Ervin later ruled that Gov. Ferris Bryant 
should file a court suit if the State wants to 
recover the $85,000 the Michigan Avenue ex- 
tension cost. 
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DECLINED TO APPEAR 


Davis sent a letter to the Kelly committee 
declining to appear at today’s hearing. In 
the letter, he said he considered the Michi- 
gan Avenue extension a needed public im- 
provement which he felt was in accord with 
established road department practices. 

Kelly called it a rubber road, explaining 
that meant to “bid a mile and stretch it to 
10.” 

John R. Slade, a State division road engi- 
neer, told the committee he had recom- 
mended a limerock base for Jacksonville’s 
beach boulevard in 1957. But Slade said an 
unidentified member of the road depart- 
ment in Tallahassee at the time changed 
the specifications to a shell base. 


SEVEN-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY -THOUSAND-DOLLAR 
ROAD REPAIR 


In 1959, the State had to pay about $750,- 

000 for a major repair job on the 10.5-mile 
thoroughfare. Duval Engineering was the 
contractor on both the original and repair 
obs. 
: Brewer said he recommended a limerock 
base for the repair job but agreed later to 
resurfacing the boulevard to save about a 
half million dollars. With this saving, 
Brewer said, he estimated the road could be 
resurfaced 21%, times again over a period of 
25 years, after which the boulevard should 
be just like a new road. 

“In other words,” Kelly commented acidly, 
“if the people of Duval County hold out 
for 25 years, they will have a good road.” 

Brewer emphasized he had not been pres- 
sured into changing his recommendation for 
a limerock base. He said he and Al Church, 
State highway engineer, agreed and took a 
calculated risk. 


[From the Tampa Tribune, Mar. 22, 1961] 


Fraup Reports CHECKED—StTaTe Roap BOARD 
SusPenps CONSTRUCTION FIRM IN JAX 


TALLAHASSEE, March 23.—The State road 
department today suspendid Duval Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Co. of Jacksonville while 
it checks reports that Duval had defrauded 
the State. 

There was no discussion of payola in con- 
nection with the Duval firm, although the 
Kelly road committee aired testimony today 
in Jacksonville of gratuities to highway em- 
ployees from the firm. 

Road board chairman, John Phillips, said 
early indications point to the conclusion 
that the company charged the State for ma- 
terials which did not go into roads. 

“We are not ready at this time to release 
any portion of our investigative report,” 
Phillips said. 

He said the investigation is not finished 
and if it finally proves out the State was 
not defrauded, the company would be rein- 
stated immediately. 

He promised a decision by April 13, date 
of the board’s next regular meeting, or sooner 
if the facts justify earlier action. 

The board heard but turned a deaf ear 
to a plea from Duval’s Attorney Ralph Mar- 
tin that the suspension not be made until 
the department makes rome specific charges. 

Several members of the board said they 
thought the conviction of two top employees 
of the company for defrauding the Federal 
Government on an airport job was enough 
basis for suspension. 

The two employees—given probation after 
their conviction—still work for the company. 


JUDGE’S REMARK CITED 


Board Member Max Brewer of Titusville 
said the trial judge remarked after the trial 
that it was his opinion the shortchanging of 
the Federal Government at a Navy base was 
done for the benefit and with the knowl- 
edge of the very top company officers. 

Martin objected, however, that the judge 
was basing his remarks on a statement taken 
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from one or more Duvai employees a couple 
of years ago. 

Phillips said on the Navy job, Duval would 
charge for 16 tons of asphalt where only 14 
had been delivered. 

Martin said as soon as the company found 
out that this had happened, it hastened to 
make restitution. 

He said so far as he could find out, there 
is no evidence that there had been any such 
practice on any other construction job han- 
dled by the company—Jacksonville’s largest. 


EIGHTH TO BE SUSPENDED 


This is the eighth Florida road contractor 
to be suspended from bidding on State road 
projects. 

One of the seven has been reinstated and 
two others will be reinstated on March 27. 

The other four go back on April 3. 

In another action, the road board outlawed 
“all financial transactions” between highway 
employees and persons doing business with 
the road department. 

The ban covers outside work by a State 
employee for a contractor as well as gifts 
of money, whisky, or anything else of value. 

Penalty for violation is dismissal of an 
employee and revocation of a contractor’s 
bidding privileges. 


[From the Jacksonville Journal, Feb. 3, 1961] 
JUDGE SCORES FIRM IN SHORT-LOAD CASE 


A judge denounced Duval Engineering and 
Contracting Co. today, then deferred sen- 
tencing two of the company’s employees who 
Were convicted last week of defrauding the 
Government. 

In refusing a motion for a new trial for the 
two employees, U.S. District Judge Albert L. 
Reeves said, “The facts are, in this case, that 
the Government was shamefully defrauded 
and everybody knew it.” 

The judge said he still must weigh whether 
George D. Osbourne, Sr., and Virgil Moore 
should be sent to prison for a fraud “which 
would have benefited only the Duval En- 
gineering Co.” He postponed sentencing 
until Feb. 17 at 10 a.m. 

In a lengthy, almost angry, reply to the 
motions for a new trial, the judge said this 
case “involves one of the big problems in 
America today—cheat the Government if 
you can. 

“All the way, these witnesses (truck driv- 
ers called to testify) were under a handicap. 
The company was back of them, threatening 
their jobs. I knew it, and the jury knew 
it. * * * Both of these men, as far as their 
personal lives are concerned, are worthy of 
probation. 

“But, at the same time, this was a terrible 
case of defrauding the Government.” 

The judge also read condensed statements 
that company employees made before the 
trial began last month. He said that in 
deciding sentence he is entitled to investi- 
gate evidence that did not get into the 
record of the trial. 

Some of the truck drivers who had poor 
memories on the witness stand had made 
clear statements before they were in the 
courtroom, the judge said. 

One of the statements Judge Reeves cited 
as given to him by the US. district attorney 
quoted an employee as saying, ‘““The practice 
of short loading has been occurring on other 
jobs for Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments.” 

The judge also criticized company of- 
ficials who testified the Navy was negligent 
in not checking to see that proper quanti- 
ties were delivered to a runway construction 
project at Mayport Naval Station in early 
1959. 

The judge said the Government trusted 
the company to live up to its contract and 
supply what it charged for, and that the 
company betrayed that trust. 
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Osbourne is an assistant superintendent 
for the company and Moore is foreman of 
the firm’s asphalt-mixing plant on US. 1 
near Bowden. 

In asking for a new trial, the defense said 
evidence did not support a guilty verdict 
against the men. Defense attorneys also 
protested the reading before the jury of 
statements given to the FBI by witnesses 
put not offered in evidence. 

In most cases the statements were used 
to show that employees called as Government 
witnesses were hostile to Government in- 
vestigators. Moore admitted he was re- 
sponsible for loading 14 tons of asphalt on 
a truck when company records showed it 
carried 16 tons. The defense argued that the 
Government never proved he intended to 
defraud the Government, nor that Moore 
knew his actions would defraud. 

Evidence in the trial showed the company 
conducted its own investigation when it 
learned the FBI had been asking questions. 
A bill for the work was submitted. Then, 
before it was paid, the company amended 
the bill saying it had made a mistake and 
charged for 451 tons of asphalt too much. 
The company credited $5,000 to the Gov- 
ernment for the overcharge. 

Osbourne, Moore, and John B. Hysler, 
superintendent for the firm, were indicted 
for conspiring to defraud the Government 
by submitting a bill for 11,224 tons of as- 
phalt when only 10,664 tons were delivered. 
Hysler was given a directed verdict of ac- 
quittal by the judge when the Government 
closed its case. 


[Prom the Tampa Times, Mar. 24, 1961] 


Ketty To GIveE PROSECUTORS EVIDENCE IN 
ASPHALT FRAUD 


JACKSONVILLE, March 24-——Senator Scott 
Kelly is ready to turn over to prosecuting 
attorneys evidence brought out by his legis- 
lative committee alleging that a Jacksonville 
roadbuilding firm gave the State short weight 
in asphalt deliveries. 

At the close of a 2-day committee hear- 
ing yesterday, Kelly said the evidence will be 
available to prosecutors as well as Gov. Far- 
ris Bryant. 

Kelly said he hopes the owners of Duval 
Engineering & Contracting Co. will not es- 
cape punishment. 

The State road board at Tallahassee has 
indefinitely suspended the company from 
bidding on any State roads. 

Alexander Brest, treasurer of Duval En- 
gineering and its largest stockholder, denied 
knowing of any shortages in asphalt deliver- 
fes either to the State or Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Kelly told Brest it would not be logical 
to believe an employee of his own volition 
would shortchange the State when only the 
corporation could benefit. 

Two supervisory employees of the company 
were convicted in January of Federal charges 
of short-weight asphalt deliveries on a Navy 
runway project near Jacksonville. The com- 
pany and its executives were not indicted. 

Referring to the case, Senator Kelly told 
Brest at the hearing: “I think you should 
be most grateful to those men. I believe 
they took the rap for Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. and the stockholders.” 

It was brought out that both the con- 
victed employees are still Duval Engineering 
employees although no longer supervisors. 

Brest defended this, saying: “Those boys 
are under suspended sentence and haven't 
a chance to get a job any place else. I think 
we have to have some sympathy for them.” 

One of the convicted men, Virgil Moore, 
was called to testify before the legislators 
but took the fifth amendment, refusing to 
answer questions dealing with alleged short- 
ages of materials. The other, George Os- 
bourne, Sr., wasn’t called to testify. 

A retired road department inspector, W. F. 
Blois of Jacksonville, told the legislative 
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committee that Duval Engineering had sys- 
tematically defrauded the State on asphalt. 

He said when he was assigned to check 
Duval plants before his retirement 2 years 
ago, he told Sam Taylor, the road depart- 
ment’s chief asphalt engineer in northeast 
Florida, there was short weighting. 

Blois said Taylor “just shrugged it off” 
and he turned over the figures to the road 
department’s research department. 

In his opinion, Blois said, half the con- 
tractors in Florida were shorting the State 
on asphalt. But he named none other than 
Duval Engineering. 

Three road department engineers, includ- 
ing Taylor, testified that they received money 
from Duval Engineering. All said they did 
work for it. 

Taylor said he got $2,100 for helping Duval 
solve technical problems of asphalt produc- 
tion. W. T. Ellis of Lake City said in his 
spare time he prospected for sand pits the 
company might buy and was paid $1,500. 
Ray R. Ryals of Jacksonville said he got 
$277 for setting out right-of-way markers. 

The northeast Florida district road engi- 
neer, Jim Brewer of Lake City, testified he 
got Christmas presents from two other con- 
tractors. He said W. L. Cobb Construction 
Co. of Tampa gave him $100 each Christmas 
for 8 or 8 years and James Craggs of Gaines- 
ville gave him $100 gift certificates 4 or 5 
years. 

A subcommittee of the legislative group 
will hold a hearing next Thursday to inquire 
into the purchase of right-of-way in Brevard 
County for four-laning US. 1 there. Kelly 
said committee investigators are preparing 
a report at the request of the Brevard County 
Commission, which is paying $3,000 for costs 
of the inquiry. The place of the meeting 
in Brevard County will be set later. 

The full interim committee will hold a 
final hearing at Tallahassee April 3, the day 
before the legislature begins its session. 





[From the St. Petersburg Times, Mar. 22, 
1961] 


Duvat Firm DEFPRAUDED STATE, PHILLIPS 
CHARGES 

TALLAHASSEE—State Road Board Chairman 
John Phillips said yesterday he will recom- 
mend immediate suspension of Duval Engi- 
neering and Contracting Co. of Jacksonville 
on charges the State has been deliberately 
defrauded by supervisory employees of the 
firm. 

Phillips said he will ask the State road 
board to take action at its meeting here 
Thursday to drop the company from the list 
of eligible bidders on State projects, pend- 
ing a full investigation. 

Phillips said his investigators have been 
checking allegations of fraudulent conduct 
by supervisory employees of the firm for a 
week, with the assistance of the State auditor 
and the roads committee. 

The investigation is not complete in every 
detail and will be continued, he said, but a 
review of what has been turned up leads to 
the conclusion that the State has been de- 
liberately defrauded by supervisory em- 
ployees of this firm. 

Two of the company’s employees, Phillips 
said, were convicted in the U.S. district 
court in Jacksonville January 26 on a charge 
of conspiring to defraud the Federal Gov- 
ernment on asphalt-concrete deliveries to 
the Mayport Naval Base. 

Phillips said evidence at the trial showed 
conclusively that many trucks of asphalt 
were loaded with only 14 tons whereas the 
Government was charged for a full load of 
16 tons. 

The Kelly committee said it has evidence 
that the firm also charged the State for as- 
phalt and other materials not used on high- 
way projects, including the big Jacksonville 
Expressway. 

Phillips said the State started its investi- 
gation following the Federal trial and found 
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out that this practice of short, loading was 
systematic, deliberate and intentional on 
State jobs over a period of several years. 

It is a reflection on the entire county and 
everyone involved. 

“E think the entire matter should be 
brought out in the open and cieared up,” 
Burke said. 

His request stemmed from a published re- 
mark that a contractor had been approached 
for a payoff, which he refused to make. 


UNTTED StraTes or AMERICA V. JOHN Bas- 
ToN Hyster, Greorce D. Ossourne, Snr., 
AND VIRGIL Moore, DEFENDANTS—IN THE 
U.S. Districr COURT IN AND FOR THE SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA, JACKSONVILLE 
Diviston—No. 10,989-Cr—J 


(Transcript of sentencing by the Honorable 
Albert L. Reeves, judge of the above court, 
on Priday, February 17, 1961) 

The CierK. Case 10,989, George D. Os- 
bourne and Virgil Moore. Thomas Larkin, 
counsel. 

The Court. Yes. 

Mr. LarKIn. Good morning, Your Honor. 

The Court. Yes, Mr. Larkin. 

Mr. District Attorney, before Mr. Larkin 
speaks, do you want to say anything about 
this case? 

Mr. Briccs. No, Your Honor, I have noth- 
ing to offer now, sir. 

The Court. Very well. 

Mr. LarKIN. Your Honor, at the last time 
we were here, you asked for additional time 
so that you would have a chance to acquaint 
yourself with the probation reports. 

The Court. I have done that. 

Mr. LarkKIn. I doubt that there is very 
much that I can add. I think you will find 
the reports as to each of these men, they 
have lived good lives with the exception of 
this particular case which they were in- 
volved in. 

The Court. Yes. 

Mr. LarKINn. And they are local people, 
have lived here, I think, both of them have 
lived here all of their lives. Mr. Virgil Moore, 
the younger of the two, has a number of chil- 
dren of young age and a wife and he has a 
good family background, and I believe Mr. 
Osbourne has a already raised one son, who 
is now out on his own, as I recall it, and I 
urgently ask Your Honor for the mercy of 
the court. 

I realize there are some considerations the 
Court has had to make in this case, but 
certainly, the past performance, the good 
performance of the defendants should 
stand in their stead. 

The Court. Now, Mr. District Attorney, 
have you anything to say now? 

Mr. Briccs. No, Your Honor, but other 
than this, if probation is to be granted in 
this case, the Government feels that a term 
of the probation would be, or should be that 
should they engage in this same type of 
practice, should they continue in the em- 
ployment of Duval Engineering with respect 
either to the Federal Government, State 
government, or any local government or any 
private concern, that that would be in vio- 
lation of the terms of the probation. 

Mr. Larkin. Your Honor, I would most 
certainly urge and agree with that. These 
men understand the—what they have un- 
dergone a great deal going through this case, 
and they understand the nature of the crime 
with which they have been charged, and I 
am sure that both of them will agree to that 
condition of probation, and I think it’s a 
most reasonable request. 

The Court. Do either of you want to make 
any statement to me at this time? You have 
a right to do that. 

I may grant probation. I am not making 
any promises, but assuming that I shall 
grant probation or impose a sentence, you 
have a right and your attorney has spoken 
for you and he has done a good job. You 
have a right to speak too. 
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Mr. Moore. The only thing I ask is that 
the court be as lenient as possible. 

Mr. Ossournse. I would like to ask the 
mercy of the court. 

The Court. Yes, you have a right to make 
that request. Now, gentlemen, the proba- 
tion officer, the presentence report is all 
favorable to both of you. Both of you have 
been good men. At the same time, the vio- 
lation of the law is one of the most censur- 
able that has been before me. Neither of 
you profited from it. You undertook to do 
something for your employer and you were 
not paid for it. Your employer greatly 
benefited from it. The Government greatly 
lost. 

You were aiding in cheating the Govern- 
ment, and yet as I said, it was done out of 
a spirit of complete devotion to your em- 
ployer. I don’t believe that any man em- 
Ployed by anybody has justified himself by 

saying “because of my employment, I did 
things I ought not do to help my employer.” 

Apparently, you were working for a great 
company that had little regard for its obli- 
gation to the Government, and took advan- 
tage of both of you and because of your 
entire devotion to the company, to do things 
that you had no right to do. 

I completely sympathize with the verdict 
of the jury in the case. That jury couldn’t 
have done anything else but convict both of 
you under the circumstances, and yet I am 
confronted with the fact that neither, of 
you profited from what you had done. The 
company profited very greatly from it. The 
company ought to be made to respond to the 
Government heavily for its conduct. 

You understand that a corporation can 
only act through its officers and agents. It 
has no—a corporation is regarded as a per- 
son and an entity, but it can’t act except 
through people who act for it, and that 
was—I caught that very recently in an anti- 
trust suit against General Electric and 
Westinghouse and some other great com- 
panies. 

You understand, I notice in Philadelphia 
that some of the individuals who were of- 
ficers in the company were sent to jail, sent 
to prison. Whether they went to the peni- 
tentiary, I don’t recall about that, but they 
went to jail. 

Mr. Larkin. I think they were 30 days, 
as I recall the article. 

The Court. You kept abreast of it; I didn’t. 
I just note that they went to jail for a brief 
period. All of them were prominent officials. 

In this case, they probably were acting out 
of complete devotion to the company they 
worked for. You acted out of complete de- 
votion to the company you worked for, but 
if I were to commit you to prison, I think 
society would be hurt worse by taking you 
away from your families. You are good 
fathers and good husbands and your behavior 
has been that of good citizens aside from 
this attitude. 

So, Mr. District Attorney, and unless you 
have objections, as much as I feel about this 
case, about the ugly features of it, I am 
going to grant them probation—— 

Mr. Briccs. No objections, Your Honor. 

The Court. For 3 years. Probation for 3 
years, subject to the usual conditions that 
have been suggested here and thoroughly 
approved by your counsel. Everybody ap- 
proves that. You are not asked to do any- 
thing that Mr. Briggs is not required to do; 
Mr. Larkin must observe the law. That’s all 
that you are required to do. 

Probation for 3 years. Mr. District Attor- 
ney, how about costs in his case? I, again, 
it’s—— 

Mr. Briccs. Your Honor, I would like to 
request the costs in the case be imposed 
against these defendants. 

The Court. I think it ought to be. So it 
will be—I’m not making this, suspending 
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the sentence without cost because somebody 
ought to pay the costs. The Government 
has been to a great expense and the Gov- 
ernment has not only lost a lot of money 
but has been put to a great expense in this 
case. So any conditions that you feel 
ought—— 

Mr. Briccs. Just the ones I have men- 
tioned, Your Honor. 

The Court. Very well, that will be part of 
the conditions of probation. So that will 
be all then. 

Mr. Larkin. Your Honor, just one ques- 
tion. Originally, there were three defend- 
ants. I was just wondering if they have 
to bear the entire cost or two-thirds cost. 
Of course, I don’t know what amount we 
are talking about, but—— 

The Court. Well, now, Mr. Briggs, what do 
you say about that? 

Mr. Briccs. Well, I have never been con- 
fronted with that, Your Honor, but I think 
perhaps Mr. Larkin has a point. 

The Court. Well, I think he has. 

Mr. Brices. If one was acquitted, then I 
think perhaps two-thirds of the cost. 

The Court. I think he has a point there 
and it would be all right for them to pay 
their part of the costs in the case. 

Mr. Larkin. Thank you, Your Honor, we 
appreciate the court’s leniency. We know 
that it was a decision that was probably 
hard to make. 

The Court. I think society is best served 
with these men who are good men outside of 
this trouble, and I think society would be 
best served by probation. 

Mr. Larkin. I know they both thank you. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OSBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

The Court. Now then, Mr. Probation Offi- 
cer, I’ve got your reports here and I take it 
you would like to have them. Yes, here they 
are. 

(Other cases were brought up for sen- 
tencing, which are not transcribed herein.) 

Mr. Dyson (probation officer). Your Hon- 
or, in case 10,989, your sentence of Virgil 
Moore and George Osbourne, I understand 
you suspended the imposition of sentence 
and—— 

The Court. That is right. 

Mr. Dyson. Placed them on probation for 
3 years? 

The Court. Three years; that is correct. 

Mr. Dyson. Did you intend for them to 
report and be under supervision 3 years? 

The Court. Exactly; they are to report and 
be under supervision. 

Mr. Dyson. That wasn’t clear to the de- 
fendants nor the counsel, and so I thought 
I better clarify it in open court. 

The Court. That is right. 

Mr. Dyson. As to each defendant? 

The Court. As to each defendant. 

Mr. Brices. May it please the Court, there 
is one other question. There was no time 
limit placed on the payment of the costs. 
Do you think that should be? 

The Court. Well, I think there should be. 
Otherwise, we are confronted here with the 
question of costs and whether we have them 
pay to the probation officer—they have large 
families—we don’t want to put a hardship 
on them while they are on probation, but 
I'll say this: That you can investigate; and 
if they are able to pay, I want them to pay 
as much as they can of the costs. 

Mr. Dyson. Would you want the entire 
cost to be paid within the first year or 
6 months? 

The Court. I think it ought to be paid 
within the first 6 months. 

Mr. Dyson. Within the first 6 months? 

The Court. Yes. 

Mr. Dyson. We will make that a special 
condition of probation. 

The Court. That is right, that the costs 
be paid. That’s right, the costs are here 
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and they would be liable for a capias for 
the costs, so I’ll just incorporate it as a con- 
dition for probation. 

Mr. Dyson. And specify the date. 

The Court. Within 6 months, and that 
would be out of the way, that is, their pro- 
portion of the costs. 

The CierkK. And if it is not paid by then, 
it will be a violation of the probation? 

The Court. It will be, and it will be sub- 
ject ’- 2+ & 

The CierK. Because there is no prison 
sentence. 

The Court. No, that is right. 
that is all, is it, this morning? 

Mr. Dyson. Yes, sir. 

The Court. Then do we have anything 
this afternoon? 

Mr. Briaces. I believe not, Judge. 

The Court. Very well. 

The CierK. Not that I know of. 

The Court. Less something would come 
up, I'll just let the court stand in recess 
and your records will show that. Let the 
court stand recessed. 

The MarsHauL. Until Monday morning? 

The Court. No, sir, just let it stand re- 
cessed because we might have to come back 
on this afternoon or something might hap- 
pen tomorrow that we would have to come 
in for, so I don’t want to close the court for 
that reason so just let the court stand re- 
cessed. 

And thereupon the court was recessed un- 
til further notice. 


Now then, 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA v. JOHN Bas- 
TON HYSLER, GEORGE D. OSBOURNE, SR., AND 
Virci. Moore, DEFENDANTS—IN THE US. 
DIsTRICT COURT IN AND FOR THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF FLORIDA, JACKSONVILLE Divi- 
SION—No. 10,989-—Cr-J 


(Ruling of the Honorable Albert L. Reeves, 
judge of the above court, on motion for 
new trial on Friday, February 3, 1961) 
The Court. I think that too often when a 

case like this is tried, to use language com- 

mon to our parlance and language that I 

don’t care for and that is that we fail to 

see the forest for the trees. 

Now, in this case, the facts are that the 
Government was shamefully defrauded and 
everybody knew that. For instance, the— 
according to the undisputed testimony, the 
treasurer of the company Came in immedi- 
ately afterwards by his letter of October 20, 
I believe it was, or April 20, confessed that 
they had defrauded the Government to the 
extent of 451 tons of concrete. They, ac- 
cording to all the testimony, it amounted 
to about 560 tons, so the Government was 
defrauded to the extent of about 560 tons, 
which meant some 35 loads, full loads, and 
everybody understood that. 

Now, according to these witnesses, and the 
jury got that impression. The case was tried 
technically. It was obvious from the manner 
in which the case was tried that these people 
were guilty, that they had all participated. 
The matter couldn’t be otherwise but a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, that the Govern- 
ment was being carefully defrauded in that 
case, I mean under that contract. 

Now, I have before me, the district at- 
torney provided, some statements and of 
course that was obvious to me and obvious 
to the jury. Now, for instance, Luther Young 
testified. He, in his testimony said that 
Moore told him the reason for the shortages 
was that there were too many trucks lined 
up, said during the job—during the job that 
Hysler told him he would fire him if he 
caught him loading 14 tons in the truck. 
Now, he furnished a statement and the 
district attorney has given me the gist of 
that statement. He stated that when he 
shorted the batch, he knew it was wrong to 
do so and he made no mention of the trucks 
being backed up or of Hysler’s remarks. 
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This witness was, as you say, very hostile. 
At least I didn’t admit—I would have done 
so if it had been offered but it wasn't offered. 

Now, William Thomas Watkins said that— 
first on his testimony, he first stated that as 
far as he knew, each truck contained 16 
tons, but later stated some had 14 tons. He 
denied Osbourne instructed him to load 
short. He denied showing the reason for 
loading seven batches. Now, in his state- 
ment, he stated that Osbourne instructed 
him orally. That was—it crept out. The 
jury was justified from all the circum- 
stances—Mr. Osbourne was there every day, 
that is, not every day but he came over there 
and he was the overseer of that plant, the 
Bowden plant; he stated Osbourne instructed 
him orally or by hand signals to load 14 tons 
and that he knew he was being used to de- 
fraud the Government and that if he did not 
follow instructions to carry short loads, he 
would be transferred to a job paying less 
money or laid off permanently. 

Now, all the way these witnesses were un- 
der a handicap because the company was 
back of them threatening their jobs. That 
inference was strong not only for the court 
but for the jury and as I have said, they 
could not defraud the Government of over 
600 truckloads without it being a matter of 
common knowledge and that was obvious to 
the jury and it was obvious to me, that all 
the way through throughout the trial, it was 
obvious that it was a struggle to keep the 
jury from having the facts where the Gov- 
ernment, where the Duval Engineering Co. 
had come in and confessed that the Govern- 
ment had been defrauded and made restitu- 
tion of some four or five thousand dollars 
and as I said, a judge would be foolish not 
to take an overall view of the entire trans- 
action, so that it was obvious to me and 
obvious to the jury that Osbourne and 
Moore were down there and it was their 
function to produce these loads and send 
them out and to cheat the Government. 

Now, the facts are—Martin was not & 
witness in the case. They tell me he is a 
very excellent man. He was sent out by 
the Duval Engineering Co. to make an 
investigation and he came back and immedi- 
ately there was restitution for 451 tons. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, it was not enough. 

Now, going back to William Thomas Wat- 
kins. No, I believe I stated that. John W. 
Alford stated he did not object to loading 
short. Now, in his statement to the Govern- 
ment, so they tell me, he stated he did not 
object to loading short and was told by 
Moore that the instructions were to load 
short. 

Clarence Edward Lucas denied having a 
discussion with others that Duval was short- 
ing the Navy and then in his statement 
realized after discussing the matter that 
Duval was shorting the Navy asphalt. 

F. J. Watkins stated he did not get curious 
about the short loads nor did he know the 
reason for them; at first, denied he was ever 
interviewed by anyone concerning this mat- 
ter. He denied knowing the approximate 
number of short loads he delivered on the 
job. Then he stated in his statement, said 
he hauled short loads, short about 40 
percent of the time and he knew the Gov- 
ernment was being shorted on the loads 
going to Mayport. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a case which re- 
flects the, one of the prime problems of 
America today that where the Government 
ta aera cheat the Government if you 

Now, Lynwood William Shaw in his tes- 
timony stated he believed the reason for 
short loading was because trucks were backed 
up and Moore was probably trying to make 
an impression. He denied he told Moore that 
he was taken off the job because he would not 
load short. He denied he reported shortings 
to Hudgens, stating Moore told him, “I’ve 
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got to get the trucks out. All the trucks are 
backed up here. I’ve got so many trucks, I 
don’t know what to do with them.” Now, 
in his statement, he said, he stated short 
loading was common practice. That is ob- 
vious from all the testimony, that it was 
not only common practice but it was the 
design in effect and couldn’t be otherwise, 
where the Duval Engineering came in and 
confessed that it had defrauded the Govern- 
ment to the extent of 451 tons and made 
restitution for over $4,000. He stated short 
loading was common practice and Moore 
told him. Then now notice what he in his 
statement, Moore said, “This is a Navy 
contract. Give me a batch, a load.” He 
stated he was pulled off a job because he 
refused to load short and reported this to 
Hudgens and told Hudgens someone was 
going to get in trouble over stealing batches 
from the Government and further that Duval 
always hauled short on any job unless an 
inspector checked every load. Now, some 
officer of the Duval Engineering criticized 
the Government because they didn’t have 
an inspector down there. Now, the facts 
were he criticized the Government because 
the Government trusted him and trusted his 
company to check up the loads and see that 
the Government was not defrauded. 

Now, Roy Durrance, he is the man that 
they followed, you know, and weighed his 
truck and found him short. In his testi- 
mony, he stated he could not remember if 
Moore ever told him to load short. He did 
not remember the conversation with Hysler 
when Hysler became upset because witnesses 
furnished information to the FBI. In his 
statement, clearly states that he loaded short 
on specific orders of Moore and that the 
reason he did not sign the statement he 
gave the agents was for fear of losing his 
job, that on April 4, 1959, Hysler jumped on 
him and kept on him all day for furnishing 
information to the FBI. 

Now, William Pate, there was a lot of con- 
troversy about him. I remember his testi- 
mony. At first, he denied Osbourne ever 
instructed him to load short other than at 
Cape Canaveral in 1954. However, when he 
was brought back to the stand, he stated 
Osbourne instructed him about 3 years ago 
to load short. In his statement, he said 
Osbourne and Moore on at least half a dozen 
occasions from 1954 to the Mayport contract 
continued their efforts to have him load 
short on various contracts. When he refused 
on the Mayport contract, he told Hudgens 
that Osbourne took him off the job because 
he refused to load short and he complained 
to Osbourne and Hysler that he was taken 
off the job because he would not load short. 

Now, coming down to, and you under- 
stand that this testimony after conviction 
in the case and when the presumption of 
innocence has all disappeared because the 
jury has said they are guilty, then as was 
held by—Mr. Chief Justice Black wrote the 
opinion in a New York case where a jury 
had made a very strong recommendation to 
the judge that he exercise extreme leni- 
ency in the case of the defendant. The 
defendant was sentenced to die. I sup- 
pose it was a murder case. I don’t remem- 
ber. It went to the court of appeals, who 
affirmed the judge. Then, of course, it was 
an apt case for certiorari in the Supreme 
Court. It went to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and Mr. Justice Black 
wrote the opinion and said that during the 
trial of the case, it is the duty of the judge 
to keep out any evidence of other crimes 
but after conviction, it is the duty of the 
judge to get all the information he can 
about the defendants’ cases before he sen- 
tences so that it would be proper for me 
to find out all about these men and I have 
done that through the probation office here 
and also through the district attorney, who 
brought me this information, the testimony 
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and this same matter is incorporated in the 
probation reports. 

John M. Moye, and you remember we had 
a lot of trouble about him, said he was or- 
dered to load short by Moore and Robinson. 
He later came back to the stand and testi- 
fied that Osbourne had ordered him to load 
short on prior jobs. Now, in his statement 
furnished to the FBI he stated he loaded 
short on the Mayport contract on specific 
instructions of Osbourne, Moore, and Robin- 
son, using such phrases as “Let’s make this 
one short; seven is a good load; let’s get 
one,” and he knew if he did not load short, 
he would be fired. 

And Randolph Fountain, and you remem- 
ber him, denied that Osbourne instructed 
him to load short on the Mayport contract. 
That is in his testimony. In his statement to 
the Government, to the agents of the Govern- 
ment, he stated that Osbourne instructed him 
several times during the Mayport job to 
load short and he estimated 50 percent of 
the loads he hauled were short and the prac- 
tice of short loading had been occurring on 
other jobs for the Federal, State, and local 
governments. This witness was declared 


hostile. 


Now, I am just—a plea of this matter, the 
district attorney sent that down to my cham- 
bers but as I said to you, I have in mind 
the overall picture, this Mayport contract 
where the Government admittedly was de- 
frauded, extravagantly and openly, for 451 
tons of concrete, that restitution was made 
and a check for $4,000 was given to the Gov- 
ernment, whether it was after the bill had 
been paid, the counsel tells me that it wasn’t, 
that the bill had not been paid and there 
was a modification, but the testimony Justi- 
fied the conclusion in other words that they 
claimed and got settlement for, I think it 
was 11,224 tons, whereas they only hauled 
about 10,000. They hauled 560 tons less 
than that, so that the Government was de- 
frauded to the extent of 560 tons and reim- 
bursed for 451 tons. Now, apparently the 
company knew all about that and then 
when the case was tried, the responsible 
Officer of the company testified that he 
thought these men were all innocent, he said 
for the benefit of the jury when he himself 
had written a letter, I think, where the 
Duval Engineering Co. had confessed that 
it had defrauded the Government for 451 
tons. 

Now, gentlemen, the overall picture of this 
case and the jury had from all the circum- 
stances, had a great deal of proof to justify 
it in returning a verdict of guilty as to these 
two defendants and the testimony, I thought 
was short so far as Hysler was concerned, yet 
as I said, I think that everybody knew that 
the Government was being defrauded. 

Now then, gentlemen, I have before me 
the reports of the probation officers but I 
haven’t had an opportunity to digest them. 
I have examined them enough to know that 
both Osbourne and Moore did not profit 
themselves from it. They did not profit. 
They are apparently very good men. They 
have good records aside from this event and 
I am not ready to defer the district at- 
torney, but I would like to defer sentence 
again until I have time to study these pro- 
bation reports. 

Now, then, Pll say to counsel, how, what 
time—I want to do it at a time convenient 
to counsel. Both these men as far as their 
personal lives are concerned are worthy of 
probation. Yet you have a horrible example 
here of most serious defrauding of the Gov- 
ernment under a contract where the Gov- 
ernment ought not been defrauded and I 
think it is my duty to give consideration 
the effect of sentence and I understand that 
Moore has six children and that he has been 
very faithful to them. 

Mr. LarKIn. That is correct, Your Honor, 
and I think you will find Mr. Osbourne has 
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a similarly character and served hon- 
orably with the Government for 5 years 
and got an honorable discharge. 

The Court. I think you are right about 
that, that he has a very record aside 
from this event but I don’t want to impose 
sentence now. 

Now, Mr. District Attorney, what do you 
say, and I want to consult Mr. Larkin too 
about his convenience. I'll make it con- 
venient sometime when I have had time 
to study and digest these very—I think the 
reports are very able, very sincere and 
earnest probation officers. 

Mr. Mapsen. We will be available any 
time the court sets a time for the sentence. 
We will adjust our calendar. 

Mr. Larxtn. I am at the court’s disposal 
on this. I want the court to have as much 
time as he feels necessary to get into them 
in detail. I let Mr. Lewis argue the mo- 
tion for a new trial because I felt, I wanted 
to explain to the court we are now at the 
stage where the trial is over and I know 
what the court’s feeling is with regard to 
the trial, which has been ably stated here 
by the court and this is the time we must 


now weigh this consideration of these two - 


individuals as opposed to this big corpora- 
tion. 

The Court. That’s right. 

Mr. Larkin. And I felt like I was defend- 
ing, the way it was in the trial, I really 
started out with Virgil Moore who was just 
one step above the truckdrivers when I 
started out with him and wound up in effect 
under the Government’s theory and Your 
Honor’s feeling of it, defending Duval Cor- 
poration. Well, my duty is to Mr. Virgil 
Moore. 

The Court. Of course. 

Mr. Larkin. And I want the court to have 
the benefit of thinking about the good years 
of his life as opposed to what we have to 
consider here today on the sentence. 

The Court. Apparently he is a good man 
and a good father and a very faithful serv- 
ant, but of course, everybody knew about 
this. 

Mr. LarkKINn. I hope the court will take into 
consideration in weighing this, that the mat- 
ter has been more or less to some extent 
litigated in the papers and certainly has 
brought a great deal of public chagrin 
against the company as a result of this be- 
ing brought out and I am sure Your Honor’s 
remarks will probably, since there are two 
reporters here, will be brought out today. 
I just hope that Your Honor won’t feel that 
it’s necessary to indirectly chastise the 
corporation by taking it out on the two 
clients that I have. 

The Court. No, sir. 

Mr. Larxin. I hope that you will consider 
they have led good lives, Your Honor, and 
give us an opportunity to be heard at a 
later time after you have read the reports. 

The Court. Now, let’s look at the calendar 
and see when we can take care of this case. 
They are here for sentence and the motion 
for a new trial is overruled. I'll make that 
order now. 

This is the 3d of February? 

The Crierx. That’s right. 

The Court. I'll have some cases on the 
17th. Will that be agreeable to everybody 
if I set the sentencing for the 17th? 

Mr. LARKIN. Friday, the 17th, will be agree- 
able with me. 

The Court. Is it agreeable to you? 

Mr. Mapsen. Yes, sir; that’s fine. We will 
conform our calendar to yours. 

The Court. The 17th of February is set. 
Sentence is further deferred to February 17. 
That is, as to the defendant Osbourne and 
the defendant Moore. 

Have you got that, Mr. Clerk? 

The CLERK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buttock. Did you place a time for 
that sentencing in the morning or after- 
noon? 

The Court. 10 o’clock. 
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(Thereupon the court proceeded to other 
matters.) 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman has made a part of the Rrecorp 
here at this point some information that 
will be useful to Members of the House 
and also our committee. I think he 
should be commended for that. I am 
still somewhat disturbed by the conclu- 
sion left in the Recorp by the gentle- 
man that the staff of the committee has 
been delinquent in the performance of 
its duty in view of my own understand- 
ing from the staff that they have at- 
tempted to divide the inquiries being 
taken by this committee into subject 
matters and to proceed in an orderly 
fashion upon the different subjects 
which are being studied by the commit- 
tee at particular hearings being con- 
ducted. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is not 
suggesting, is he, that if Mr. Brest, sec- 
retary of this firm, is before our com- 
mittee on the subject of right-of-way 
improvements that our committee 
should not interrogate him concerning 
other subject matters that the commit- 
tee has gone into in Florida just a few 
weeks before, including, “Are you paying 
off State officials?” and it turns out he 
was. “Are you doing the same thing on 
the Federal highway program as you 
did on the Mayport job? Are the peo- 
ple in your firm found guilty still em- 
ployed there?” 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
will let me complete my thought on that, 
I will be glad to listen to his peroration 
on the subject. What I mean to say is 
this: It has been the practice of the 
committee to check out pretty carefully 
and to investigate pretty thoroughly the 
materials which have been brought to 
the attention of the committee—I am 
talking about the staff—before they 
make it the subject matter of a gen- 
eral interrogation in the committee 
room. My own idea about the staff 
justification for what was done in this 
case may not prove to be accurate, but 
if I were right now to give an opinion 
as to why the staff did not bring this 
before the committee, it would be the 
fact that the staff had not the time and 
opportunity to check out carefully on 
the ground the very information to 
which the gentleman has made very elo- 
quent and timely reference in his re- 
marks before the House today. That 
would be my idea of why the staff did 
not bring it to the attention of the 
committee at that time. 

Mr. CRAMER. I may say to the 
gentleman that as far as I am concerned, 
under the circumstances and with the 
knowledge in the hands of the staff, I 
do not think there is any excuse for the 
staff not having advised us as to this 
other information, a lot of which related 
to the same subject matter we were 
there to investigate. Did you pay off 
any State employee? That question 
should have been asked as a matter of 
the investigation itself. It was not my 
purpose to be critical of the staff in 
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bringing these facts to the attention of 
the House. I think the staff was wrong 
in not doing it. But it was necessary 
for me to bring the facts out along with 
the others to give the chronological 
order. I think it is important that the 
gentleman and I, as members of the 
committee, make it clear and the 
record clear that we did not have knowl- 
edge of it, and had we knowledge of it, 
I, at least, would have insisted that it 
be brought out and that the taxpayers’ 
interest be protected. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think that has 
been made clear on the record. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 





SECOND ANTI-BACK-DOOR SPEND- 
ING RESOLUTION BOTTLED UP BY 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Washington [Mr. PELLY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 

from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
appointed but not surprised that the 
House Committee on Rules this morning 
voted 8 to 7 against reporting my 
watered down anti-back-door spending 
resolution, House Resolution 233. This 
resolution by a declaration of the sense 
of the House of Representatives would 
have clarified the committee jurisdiction 
over appropriations and declared further 
that funding of legislative programs in 
authorization bills tends to perpetuate 
programs that might not otherwise stand 
the test of continued annual congres- 
sional scrutiny in light of changing con- 
ditions, revenue, forecasts, and relative 
priorities of all essential demands on the 
Treasury. 

In itself, the resolution probably was 
not strong enough to do much good. As 
I explained to the committee, it was a 
compromise measure which I tried to 
have reported only after failure of my 
previous effort to obtain an actual change 
in House rules. 

This business of enacting legislation 
which bypasses the procedure of annual 
congressional review and avoids an over- 
all evaluation in light of conditions as 
they change from year to year is getting 
its roots deep in the soil. Everyone 
seems to agree that control is a good 
thing and I am satisfied a majority of 
the House favors an amplification of the 
rules to provide that expenditures be 
carefully weighed in line with revenue. 
But so far I can report no progress. 

One of these days—and soon I ex- 
pect—Members will get a chance to ex- 
press themselves. For example, if the 
House-Senate conference report on the 
distressed areas bill comes back with 
the Senate back-door provision, there will 
be an interesting test of sentiment. 
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I urge my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, to 
reject any conference report with debt 
transaction financing if the House con- 
ferees give in to the Senate. On such 
a vote, there would be no apprehension 
or fear about such action disrupting an 
existing program. Here is where the sole 
issue would be abdication by the legis- 
lative branch of its responsibility to re- 
quire an executive agency to justify what 
it does—both before and after. 

Let those of us who support the normal 
appropriation process stand together at 
the right moment. 





CARIBBEAN ORGANIZATION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FasceLt.] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a joint resolution that would 
authorize the President to accept on 
behalf of our Government the agreement 
for the establishment of the Caribbean 
Organization signed by France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States last June. When this 
agreement has been accepted by all four 
signatory governments, the existing 
Caribbean Commission will be termi- 
nated and replaced by the Caribbean 
Organization. To date France and the 
United Kingdom have accepted the 
agreement; it is now before the Nether- 
lands Parliament for action. 

Briefly, the existing Commission and 
the proposed Organization deal with 
areas in the Caribbean that have not 
achieved full independence but all of 
which have a large measure of self-gov- 
ernment. None of them qualifies for 
membership in the Organization of 
American States which is limited to fully 
independent and sovereign governments. 

Although the United States has always 
had an interest in the Caribbean it had 
no possessions in that area until it ac- 
quired Puerto Rico as a result of the war 
with Spain and, in 1917, purchased from 
Denmark the Virgin Islands. The events 
of World War II brought home to us very 
forcibly the importance not only of our 
own dependencies but those of our allies 
in the Caribbean. First, and of most 
immediate concern, was their strategic 
location. It will be recalled that we 
secured very important base rights in 
British dependencies by the exchange of 
Overage destroyers with the British. 
Second was the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of these farflung islands. To cope 
with the human problem the United 
States and Great Britain established the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
in 1942 to deal with the pressing eco- 
nomic and social problems brought about 
by the drastic curtailment of shipping 
that denied the residents basic imports 
and made almost impossible their usual 
exports. When the war was over the 
French and the Netherlands, each of 
whom had territorial possessions in the 
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Caribbean, joined the United States and 
Great Britain in the establishment of a 
new international body, the Caribbean 
Commission, to deal on a regional basis 
with problems common to all the islands. 

The Caribbean Commission has been 
in operation for more than 12 years. 
It has accomplished many important 
tasks in agriculture, housing, public 
health, education, and tourism. It has 
relied increasingly on the participation 
of the residents themselves for develop- 
ing and carrying out its research and 
operations. It has drawn upon the ex- 
pertise of international organizations, 
such as the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization and the World Health Organiza- 
tion, to provide technical guidance. 

Not only have there been significant 
material improvements in the welfare 
of the residents of these islands; there 
is also a readiness on their part to as- 
sume larger responsibilities in the use 
of their own resources and political in- 
stitutions to continue the work of the 
Caribbean Commission. In the lifespan 
of the Commission each of the four 
governments that signed the postwar 
agreement has granted large measures 
of self-government to the countries in 
the Caribbean. In our own case Puerto 
Rico has achieved Commonwealth status 
and the Virgin Islands has a new organic 
law. 

The proposed Caribbean Organization 
gives recognition to these political ad- 
vances by making the so-called depend- 
ent areas members of the Organization 
itz place of the metropolitan govern- 
ments. For constitutional reasons 
France will be a member for the Depart- 
ments of French Guiana, Guadeloupe, 
and Martinique. The United States will 
not be a member of the Caribbean Or- 
ganization; Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands will be. The present annual 
contribution of the United States of 
about $140,000 will end. Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands have agreed to 
make contributions toward the annual 
budget that will be determined by the 
members of the Caribbean Organization. 

The annex accompanying the 1960 
agreement contains the statute of the 
Caribbean Organization. It is an inte- 
gral part of the agreement and deals 
with the composition, functions, and 
financing of the Organization. The lat- 
ter would be an advisory and consulta- 
tive body with functions and purposes 
similar to those of the present Caribbean 
Commission. 

The resolution that I have introduced 
was proposed by the previous adminis- 
tration. It has the support of the pres- 
ent administration. The Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and 
Movements of which I am chairman will 
hold hearings on the resolution this 
Thursday morning. I have invited the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and his colleagues to 
give us their views. I have also invited 
the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico to attend. Any other Members who 
may wish to express themselves will be 
welcomed. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal to create a 
Caribbean Organization whose members 
would be the countries in the area is in 
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accord with the philosophy of our Gov- 
ernment to enlarge the responsibilities of 
hitherto dependent peoples by giving 
them an active role in directing their 
own affairs. 





CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tuck] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
night, April 18, I had the privilege of 
attending the gold-medal dinner given 
annually by the Civil War Round Table 
of the District of Columbia at the Na- 
tional Press Building. The dinner was 
well attended and the program was quite 
interesting indeed. The distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina, the 
Honorable SAMUEL J. Ervin, JR., was the 
gold-medal dinner speaker, and he de- 
livered a very able address dealing with 
the religious phase of the life of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, which I am sure consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the 
study of this period of our history. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD so as to include this excellent 
presentation by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, Mr. Ervin. 


THE RELIGIOUS FAITH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(Address of Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., to the 
Civil War Round Table of the District of 
Columbia at Washington, on April 18, 1961) 
I wish to talk to you about the religious 

faith of Abraham Lincoln, who was never a 

member of any church. 

The literature which has grown up around 
Lincoln numbers thousands of volumes. 
Anyone who delves in this literature to any 
substantial extent is deeply impressed by the 
conflict in the testimony concerning his at- 
titude toward religion. 

William H. Herndon, his law partner of 
many years, asserts that Lincoln “was an 
infidel, sometimes bordering on atheism.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott declares that he was an 
agnostic. Dr. J. G. Holland, who visited 
Illinois soon after the assassination to col- 
lect material for his biography of Lincoln, 
informs us that residents of Springfield ex- 
pressed these contradictory opinions in re- 
spect to Lincoln: “That he was very 
religious, but that he was not a Christian; 
that he was a Christian, but did not know 
it’; and “that he was so far from being a 
religious man or a Christian that ‘the less 
said upon the subject the better.’” John 
Hay and John G. Nicolay, secretaries to Lin- 
coln during his occupancy of the White 
House, assure us that “he was a man of 
profound and intense religious feeling.” 
Moreover, a number of rigidly orthodox 
Christians recount various improbable 
stories about Lincoln to indicate that he 
embraced their orthodoxy in all its details. 

Many persons of a philosophic turn main- 
tain that every individual is the inevitable 
product of his heredity and environment. 

Lincoln was cautious to a fault. As a con- 
sequence, he suffered at times from what 
has been aptly called “The obstinacy of ir- 
resolution.” As Dr. William E. Barton says: 
“When he did not know what to do, he 
would not do anything.” 

This cautiousness had its origin in one 
of Lincoln’s chief mental characteristics. 
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He found it extremely difficult to accept as 
valid any proposition whose truth he could 
not prove by reasoning. Herndon described 
the effect of this mental characteristic upon 
Lincoln’s attitude toward religion in these 
words: “In order to believe, he must see 
and feel, and thrust his hand into the place.” 

Whether this mental characteristic was 
inherited from ancestors or acquired from 
environment we do not know. But we can 
trace with virtual certainty some of the 
effects of Lincoln’s environment upon his 
attitude toward religion. 

Abraham Lincoln spent his boyhood in the 
backwoods of Kentucky and Indiana. Dur- 
ing this period, he received less than 12 
months of schooling in the aggregate over 
a@ space of 9 years; read and reread the 
Bible, “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Aesop’s Fables,”’ 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Weems’ “Life of Wash- 
ington,” and “Franklin’s Autobiography”; as- 
sisted his poverty stricken father in farming; 
and attended his family’s Calvinistic Baptist 
Church, where he heard somewhat unlettered 
ministers preach many long sermons on pre- 
destination and eternal damnation. 

This preaching left two indelible imprints 
on Lincoln’s mind, one a belief in predes- 
tination and the other a disbelief in eternal 
punishment. The strength of his belief in 
predestination caused Herndon to assert that 
“in philosophy Lincoln was a fatalist.” 

Lincoln’s disbelief in eternal punishment 
constituted a reaction to the hell-fire ser- 
mons he heard in his youth and was based 
on his conviction that punishment was “in- 
tended for the good of the offender” and 
“must cease when justice is satisfied.” He 
often manifested his disbelief in endless 
punishment by quoting this paraphrase of 
Martin Elginbrod’s famous epitaph: 


“Here lies poor Johnny Kongapod; 
Have mercy on him, Gracious God, 
As he would do if he was God, 

And you were Johnny Kongapod.” 


Abraham Lincoln spent his young man- 
hood at New Salem, Il., a long since vanished 
Village which stood beside the Sangamon 
River about 15 miles from Springfield. 

During this period, he engaged in mer- 
chandising and surveying; won election to 
the Illinois Legislature and to the cap- 
taincy of a military company which saw 
noncombatant service in the Black Hawk 
War; read law, the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
such supposedly heretical books as Paine’s 
“Age of Reason” and Volney’s “Ruins of 
Time”; expressed very decided and some- 
what radical views to his contemporaries on 
the subject of religion; and formed the 
habit of attempting to clarify his thoughts 
by committing them to writing. 

Herndon says that Lincoln assimilated 
Paine’s “Age of Reason” and Volney’s “Ruins 
of Time” into his own being. Acting under 
the influence of their teachings, he allegedly 
wrote two papers, one defending universal 
salvation, and the other asserting “that the 
Bible was not God’s revelation” and “that 
Jesus was not the Son of God.” Be that as 
it may, circumstances indicate that while 
living in New Salem “he was surrounded by 
a@ class of people exceedingly liberal in mat- 
ters of religion’ and became acquainted 
with all of the arguments advanced against 
the major tenets of Christianity. 

Abraham Lincoln was admitted to the Il- 
linois bar in 1837. He forthwith removed 
from New Salem to Springfield, where he 
resided and practiced law until his depar- 
ture for Washington to be inaugurated as 
16th President of the United States. He spent 
the remainder of his life in Washington. 

If we are to understand his attitude to- 
ward religion, we must understand the 
mind of Lincoln and the methods by which 
he reached conclusions in that area of life. 

Lincoln judged most things by his simple 
sense of justice. He subjected religious 
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dogmas to these additional tests: First his 
belief in predestination, which he absorbed 
from the Calvinistic sermons he heard; and, 
second, his inherent rationalism, which was 
strengthened by his reading of Paine. 
Whether his belief in predestination and his 
rationalism were consistent Lincoln did not 
inquire. He was not a theologian, and did 
not attempt to construct a consistent creed. 

His rationalism engendered in his mind 
the conviction that all things in the uni- 
verse were governed by absolute and eternal 
laws. He read books on the natural sci- 
ences and became a convert to the theory 
of evolution. 

These things being true, it is not alto- 
gether surprising that Lincoln entertained 
negative doubts and positive disbeliefs con- 
cerning the literal truth of some passages 
of the Bible and some of the generally ac- 
cepted theological dogmas of the Christian 
churches. 

Note has been taken of his disbelief in 
eternal punishment, which was repugnant 
to his simple sense of justice. As a rational- 
ist, he was unable to prove by reasoning 
the dogma of the supernatural birth of 
Christ and in consequence doubted, if he 
did not disbelieve, that dogma. As a be- 
liever in an ordered universe governed by 
absolute and eternal laws, there was no 
place in his philosophy for accidents or 
miracles. As an evolutionist, he could not 
accept as literal truth the Biblical story of 
the creation. He may also have questioned 
at times the divine revelation of the Scrip- 
tures. At least an inference to that effect is 
justified by his own statement attributing 
his defeat in his first race for Congress to 
churchmen who opposed him because he 
was reputed to be a deist and did not at- 
tend church. 

During his sojourn in New Salem and his 
early years in Springfield, Lincoln expressed 
his doubts and disbeliefs rather freely. As 
@ consequence, many of his contemporaries 
characterized him as an infidel. 

In so doing, they did not imply that he 
denied the existence of God. They meant 
that he did not accept the Bible as literally 
true in its entirety and had doubts and dis- 
beliefs as to certain religious dogmas. This 
is made plain by Herndon. Although he 
asserts that Lincoln was an infidel, he as- 
sures us that “Lincoln believed in God and 
immortality as well as heaven—a place.” 

As he grew older, Lincoln became extremely 
reticent about matters of religion. 

All Americans are familiar with Lincoln’s 
remarkable evolution as a lawyer, orator, 
writer, and statesman. He underwent an 
equally remarkable evolution in religion. As 
Herndon observes, “he gradually rose up, 
more spiritualistic.” 

Contrary to the popular impression, Lin- 
coln was a man of few books. Herndon tells 
us that he read less and thought more than 
any other prominent person of his day. A 
few of the books he read impressed him pro- 
foundly, and assisted him in concluding that 
Christianity is essentially a way of life rather 
than a creed. 

One of these books was “Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation” by the Scottish 
author, Robert Chambers, which came to his 
hands a few years after his removal to 
Springfield. According to its author, this 
book constituted “the first attempt to con- 
nect the natural sciences with the history 
of creation.” It convinced Lincoln that the 
theory of evolution was consistent with faith 
in God and the Bible. 

The religious faith of Lincoln was pro- 
foundly deepened and ripened by the dis- 
cipline of sorrow and its consequences. 

On February 1, 1850, Abraham and Mary 
Todd Lincoln were bereaved by the death of 
their second son, Eddie, who was between 
3 and 4 years of age. At that time Lincoln 
was virtually out of the habit of attending 
church, and Mrs. Lincoln’s pastor, the 
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Episcopal minister, was absent from Spring- 
field. Under these circumstances, they 
asked Dr. James Smith, the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, to 
conduct funeral services for Eddie. 

Dr. Smith complied with the request, and 
a strong bond of mutual respect grew up 
between him and Lincoln. Lincoln digs. 
cussed his doubts and disbeliefs with Dr, 
Smith, and read Dr. Smith’s book entitled 
“The Christian’s Defense,’’ which gave the 
arguments for and against the divine au- 
thority and inspiration of the Scriptures. 

This was one of the books which pro- 
foundly influenced Lincoln, who made this 
statement to his brother-in-law, Ninian Ww. 
Edwards: “I have been reading a work of 
Dr. Smith on the evidences of Christianity, 
and have heard him preach and converse on 
this subject, and am now convinced of the 
truth of the Christian religion.” 

As a consequence of these things, Lincoln 
became a pewholder in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Springfield. Mrs. Lincoln 
transferred her membership from the Epis- 
copal Church to that church, and the Lin- 
colns worshiped there with regularity until 
they took up their residence in the White 
House. After that time they consistently 
attended the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, whose pastor, Dr. Phineas D. Gur- 
ley, was a source of much spiritual support 
to Lincoln during the dark days of the Civil 
War. 

Notwithstanding these events, Lincoln did 
not seek membership in any church. He 
simply could not give intellectual assent to 
all the articles in any orthodox creed. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the require- 
ments prescribed by the theology of his day 
for admission to church membership were 
stricter than those established by the Good 
Lord for entrance to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

As the result of his spiritual evolution, 
Lincoln became a deeply religious man. 
While we cannot say with certainty that his 
every doubt was satisfied and that his every 
disbelief was removed, we can affirm these 
things with assurance: He believed in God. 
He had faith in the Bible. He accepted the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. He 
practiced prayer. He revered Christ. 

His belief in God as the Creator of the 
universe and as the Sovereign Ruler of men 
and nations was attested time and again in 
his presidential papers and public speeches. 

His faith in the Bible was demonstrated 
in emphatic words used by him during the 
summer before he was assassinated. On that 
occasion he gave his longtime friend, Joshua 
Pry Speed, this advice and assurance con- 
cerning the Bible: “Take all of this Book 
upon reason that you can, and the balance 
on faith, and you will live and die a hap- 
pier man.” 

His belief in the immortality of the soul 
was reflected with clarity in his letter which 
he wrote to his stepbrother, John D. John- 
son, while his father, Thomas Lincoln, was 
dying: 

“I sincerely hope father may recover his 
health, but, tell him to remember to call 
upon and confide in our great and good and 
merciful Maker, who will not turn away from 
him in any extremity. He notes the fall of 
@ sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our 
head, and He will not forget the dying man 
who puts his trust in Him. Say to him that 
* * * if it be his lot to go now, he will soon 
have a joyous meeting with many loved ones 
gone before, and where the rest of us, 
through the help of God, hope ere long to 
join them.” 

The testimony concerning his disposition 
of mind toward prayer before his elevation 
to the Presidency is somewhat scant. After 
that event, however, he resorted to prayer 
with increasing frequency. He explained 
this practice by saying that many times he 
was forced to his knees, “not knowing where 
else to go.” 
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His reverence for Christ was well illustrated 
by two statements made by him near the 
end of his life. 

In accepting the gift of a Bible from a 
committee representing the Negroes of Bal- 
timore, he said: 

“In regard to this great Book, I have but 
to say, it is the best gift God has given to 
man. All the good Saviour gave to the 
world was communicated through this 
Book.” 

In answering a question of Congressman 
Henry C. Deming as to why he had never 
united with a church, he said: 

“T have never united myself to any church, 
because I have found difficulty in giving my 
assent, without mental reservation, to the 
long, complicated statements of Christian 
doctrine which characterize their articles of 
belief and confessions of faith. When any 
church will inscribe over its altars, as ‘ts 
sole qualification for membership, the Sav- 
iour’s condensed statement of the substance 
of both law and gospel ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord they God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ that church I will join 
with all my heart and all my soul.” 

When all is said, his secretary, John G. 
Nicolay, was not in error in his declaration 
that Lincoln “had faith in the eternal jus- 
tice and boundless mercy of Providence, and 
made the Golden Rule of Christ his prac- 
tical creed.” 





FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STRATTON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act to provide financial 
assistance to public community colleges 
for strengthening science, mathematics, 
modern foreign language, and technical 
instruction. 

Of the 400 public community colleges 
in the United States today, some 120, 
serving approximately 135,000 students, 
receive no support from the National De- 
fense Education Act. These colleges are 
the fastest growing form of higher edu- 
cation in this country. At a time when 
the United States needs, more than ever 
before, facilities for higher education, 
these colleges are expanding rapidly to 
fill this educational gap. 

They give college-level education to 
many thousands of people who can af- 
ford only 2 years of college, or whose 
educational requirements are not satis- 
fied by a typical liberal-arts program. 
They provide college-level technical 
training and retraining to help relieve 
the country’s dire problem of long-term, 
technological unemployment. They do 
so at less expense to the students, be- 
cause they can live at home; and at less 
expense to the States, who do not have 
to provide living, eating, sports, and 
other facilities. These colleges are pre- 
vented, however, by certain limitations 
in the National Defense Education Act 
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from making their fullest contributions 
to the educational needs of our country. 

Under titles III and VIII of the act, 
@ community college must be a part of 
the State’s secondary school system or 
must give courses that are of “less than 
college grade’”’ level, in order to qualify 
for aid. This requirement excludes col- 
leges that are institutions of higher edu- 
cation from receiving help in connection 
with their work in the vital fields of 
science, languages, mathematics, and vo- 
cational training. It also makes it dif- 
ficult for the National Defense Education 
Act to serve the purposes for which it 
was enacted. 

Title VIII, for instance, specifies that 
its funds are meant for the training of 
“highly skilled technicians.” Then it 
states that the programs receiving these 
funds must be of “less than college 
grade.” Courses of that level may be 
suitable for preliminary training; but, 
for the electronic age, we need to help 
specialists obtain training at least of 
college caliber. 

The same is true in regard to the fields 
of science, languages, and mathematics. 
The standards of education in all these 
fields are rising steadily. Institutions 
of higher education must do their part to 
fill the country’s needs in these fields. 

My bill will help public community 
colleges that are institutions of higher 
education, by providing them with funds 
for the acquisition of equipment for in- 
struction in the areas under titles III 
and VIII. They are now excluded from 
such assistance. In order to participate, 
each State must match, on an equal 
basis, the funds it receives from the Fed- 
eral Government, must set up machinery 
for the administration of the program, 
and must submit to the Commissioner of 
Education plans for the expenditure of 
the funds. 

In my own State of New York, for ex- 
ample, there are a number of public 
community colleges and more are sched- 
uled to be built. They are part of an 
excellent program on which our State, 
in conjunction with local communities, 
has embarked so as to make the bene- 
fits of higher education more geographi- 
cally accessible, and at minimum cost to 
everyone who can profit from it. So 
great is the public support for these 
community colleges that a number of 
communities in my own congressional 
district, for example, are competing in 
an effort to attract the one new com- 
munity college which is expected to 
be located soon in our general area. 
Surely we must not overlook the im- 
portant contribution which these com- 
munity colleges are making toward our 
educational program and we must not 
permit our educational assistance legis- 
lation to discriminate against them. 

Under my bill these colleges and others 
throughout the Nation will be able to 
make equal contributions to the coun- 
try’s growing educational demands upon 
institutions of higher education. The 
country will, in turn, receive the bene- 
fits of an increased supply of trained 
workers who will have received the 
higher education that is needed today. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, my bill is 
identical with one introduced in the 
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other body the other day by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Smith, who now pies 
the seat in the other body long held with 
such distinction by the President of the 
United States. A long list of distin- 
guished Members of the other body also 
have joined with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts in cosponsoring this legis- 
lation in the other body. I am happy 
indeed to be able to take the lead in 
sponsoring this important legislative im- 
provement in the House. 





HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE RULES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DoyYLeE] has recently invited suggestions 
for changes in the rules of procedure of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. I have welcomed this oppor- 
tunity and supported a proposal that the 
procedures of the committee as well as 
the other committees of the House 
be thoroughly and seriously studied. 
Among the fair and thoughtful pieces. 
written on this subject is a piece in the 
March 1961 YWCA Bulletin. Because of 
the cogency of its argument and its se- 
rious thinking on this matter, I heartily 
recommend the following statement to 
the Members of the House: 

OPERATION ABOLITION AND THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

The film “Operation Abolition” has been 
and continues to be shown in many commu- 
nities and college campuses across the 
country. This film deals with the student 
demonstrations resulting from the House 
Un-American Activities Committee hearings 
in San Francisco in the spring of 1959. 
There are admitted inaccuracies in the film, 
and it is considered by many to present a 
distorted version of what actually happened. 
One of the impressions created is that all 
criticism of the HUAC’s activities is Commu- 
nist-inspired. It reflects adversely on stu- 
dents who wanted to give positive expression 
to their conviction that the HUAC had been 
insensitive to the constitutional rights of 
people. 

Where there are plans to show the film the 
YWCA can make a contribution by urging 
that supplementary facts be presented to put 
it in proper perspective. Resource materials 
that will be helpful for this purpose are 
listed at the end of this article. 

The basic issue, however, is not the cover- 
age of the San Francisco demonstration but 
the mandate and procedures of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

The public affairs program of the national 
YWCA commits the national board to work 
for the preservation and full realization of 
our traditional civil liberties, protesting vig- 
orously wherever fundamental freedoms are 
abridged or denied, in order to secure and 
maintain basic individual rights and liber- 
ties inherent in our democratic institutions. 
In line with this commitment the National 
Board voted at its regular meeting on March 
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1 to send the following letter to the Honor- 
able Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the House, and 
others concerned with the functions of the 
HUAC: 

The national board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the U.S.A. firmly be- 
lieves that congressional investigating com- 
mittees are a valuable adjunct to the legis- 
lative process. They can, and often do, 
bring to light pertinent information which 
greatly assists Congress in framing suitable 
legislation and enlarges public comprehen- 
sion of the subject under consideration. 

As a device, the congressional investigat- 
ing committee was conceived for worthy 
ends; to fulfill its purpose it must proceed 
by means no less worthy. It is of great con- 
cern, therefore, that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has repeatedly proved 
itself insensitive to the constitutional 
rights of individuals who have testified or 
who have been referred to in testimony 
before it. 

Most recently the handling of the film 
“Operation Abolition,” in which committee 
spokesmen themselves have admitted in- 
accuracies and a distorted picture of a stu- 
dent demonstration, is yet another shock- 
ing instance of lack of fairplay. The com- 
mittee’s subpena of films taken by news 
media and their release to a professional 
film company for editing and commercial 
distribution seems a highly questionable 
transaction for a duly authorized congres- 
sional body. 

The national board of the YWCA is con- 
vinced that any congressional committee, 
including most particularly the Un- 
American Activities Committee, can and 
should attain its proper ends only by pre- 
serving our civil liberties, our human rights, 
and our best traditions of fairplay, through 
procedures which do not mislead or intimi- 
date. While izing that the current 
budget for the committee has been ap- 
proved, we suggest that Congress contin- 
ually scrutinize this committee’s budget to 
the end that no taxpayer’s money shall be 
spent on unworthy procedures. 

If the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee is to function effectively, its precise 
scope should be redefined and become a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
under a less ambiguous title. We also sug- 
gest that the value of its work would be 
enhanced by the meticulous observance of 
certain rules of procedures, as follows: 

1. The clearly expressed intent of the in- 
vestigation should be to obtain informa- 
tion relevant to possible legislation in the 
field of the committee’s competence. 

2. Public hearings should be preceded by 
private hearings, whose proceedings should 
remain carefully guarded in closed files. 

3. An investigation should be handled as 
an investigation and not as a trial to de- 
termine the guilt or innocence of any par- 
ticular witness. 

4. In addition to filing statements in their 
own behalf, witnesses or other persons 
whose names are brought into the proceed- 
ings in a derogatory fashion should have 
the right to confront and cross-examine 
their accusers and so present witnesses in 
their own behalf. They should also be ad- 
vised fully of their constitutional rights. 

The firm adherence to a few such basic 
rules would contribute to public confidence 
in the committee and would, we are con- 
fident, vastly improve the caliber of its 
findings. The national board of the YWCA 
most earnestly commends these suggestions 
to your attention. 

LILaceE Rew BaRNEs, 
President. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. Fenton for 6 days, on account 
of illness in family. 
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To Mr. MacGrecor (at the request of 
Mr. Quire) for April 20 and 21, 1961, on 
account of official business (an obliga- 
tion incurred prior to January 3, 1961, 
to appear personally before the Supreme 
Court of the State of Minnesota at St. 
Paul on April 20, 1961). 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CraM_er, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, for 1 hour, on tomor- 
row. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. NELSEN) : 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 30 minutes, on 
April 20. 

Mr. BROMWELL, for 30 minutes, on 
April 20. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. THORNBERRY, to revise and extend 
remarks he made during debate on 
House Resolution 253 and to include ex- 
traneous material therewith. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mr. RosBeErTs. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpmMonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. RoOosEVELT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELSEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. DacueE. 

Mr. MacGRecor. 

Mr. ALGER in two instances. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. MATHIAs. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 265. An act for the relief of Ante Gulam; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 452. An act for the relief of Nellie V. 
Lohry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.865. An act for the relief of Wieslawa 
Barbara Krzak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1064. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Pisar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1217. An act for the relief of Purifica- 
cion Siat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 20, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


817. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
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the Air Force, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to revise, 
codify, and enact into law, title 37 of the 
United States Code, entitled ‘Pay and 
Allowances of the Uniformed Services’ ” 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1743. A bill providing for the design of 
the flag of the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 250). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1293. A bill for the relief of 
Djura Zelenbaba; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 251). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1360. A bill for the relief of Anna 
B. Prokop; with amendment (Rept. No. 252). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1425. A bill for the relief of 
Marian Walczyk; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 253). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 6466. A bill to provide more equitable 
income tax treatment for individuals by re- 
pealing the credit for dividends received, by 
providing a $50 exclusion of interest from 
gross income, by repealing the percentage 
limitation on the amount of the deduction 
for medical expenses, by providing a deduc- 
tion for the payment of tuition for a de- 
pendent, and by liberalizing the deduction 
for child care expenses; and to provide reve- 
nue by limiting the deduction for depletion 
to the adjusted basis of the property and 
by reducing the percentage depletion rate 
for oil and gas wells from 2714 percent to 23 
percent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6467. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a new fish hatchery in the 
eastern part of the State of Tennessee; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 6468. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide that certain 
service in the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
shall be considered to be military service 
for the purposes of such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 6469. A bill to establish a commission 
to study and propose improvements in the 
methods of nominating and electing the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DAWSON (by request) : 
H.R. 6470. A bill to repeal a certain provi- 
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sion of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act, 1961 (74 Stat. 434), regarding the 
disposal of surplus real property; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6471. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for cer- 
tain disclosures in prescription drug adver- 
tisements; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6472. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for domestic farm labor; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6473. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 1938, as amended, to provide 
for minimum wages for certain persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 6474. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Council to be known as the 
National Citizens Council on Migratory 
Labor; to the Committee on Education and 


HR. 6475. A bill to provide grants for 
adult education for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor 


H.R. 6476. A bill to provide certain pay- 
ments to assist in providing improved edu- 
cational opportunities for children of mi- 
grant agricultural employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6477. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration of contractors of migrant agricul- 
tural workers and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6478. A bill to amend section 13(c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with re- 
spect to the exemption of agricultural em- 
ployees from the child labor provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 6479. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to provide improved programs 
of recruitment, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

HR. 6480. A bill to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for improving domestic agricultural migra- 
tory workers’ health services and conditions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

E.R. 6481. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to further assist States 
in establishing and operating day-care facili- 
ties for the children of migrant agricultural 
workers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

E.R. 6482. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
scheduled personal and corporate income tax 
reductions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

HR. 6488. A bill to authorize assistance 
to public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher education in financing the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize scholarships for undergraduate 
study in such institutions and special na- 
tional awards for academic excellence; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6484. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts to assist in the growth and develop- 
ment of the fine arts in the Nation’s Capital 
and elsewhere in the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

HR. 6485. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs, or 
other performance standards operations as 
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measuring devices in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 6486. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of North Dakota and 
Minnesota to enter into an agreement with 
respect to the boundary between such 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 6487. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States for comprehensive 
water resources planning; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 6488. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of North Dakota and 
Minnesota to enter into an agreement with 
respect to the boundary between such 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 6489. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, relating to domestically pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund 
for the advancement of commercial fisheries; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 6490. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and to 
provide for duty-free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to im- 
ports of shrimps in 1960; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6491. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
provide financial assistance to public com- 
munity colleges for strengthening science, 
mathematics, modern foreign language, and 
technical instruction; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6492. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property 
to municipalities and to volunteer fire- 
fighting organizations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 6493. A bill to extend to fishermen 
the same treatment accorded farmers in re- 
lation to estimated income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 6494. A bill to provide for withdrawal 
and reservation for the use of the Depart- 
ment of Defense of certain public lands of 
the United States at Nellis Air Force Range, 
Nev., for defense purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 6495. A bill to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6496. A bill to make the Commission 
on Civil Rights a permanent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6497. A bill to amend the venue re- 
quirements in suits to recover for frauds 
committed against the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6498. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of expenses in- 
curred by an individual for transportation to 
and from work; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 6499. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
paid by him for his own education or for 
the education of other individuals at insti- 
tutions of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 6500. A bill to provide for the publi- 

cation of certain information in regard to 


dormant accounts in federally insured insti- 
tutions; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6501. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts to assist in the growth and de- 
velopment of the fine arts in the Nation's 
Capital and elsewhere in the United States; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6502. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law relating to longevity step increases 
for postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6503. A bill to provide coverage under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system (subject to an election in the 
case of those currently serving) for all of- 
ficers and employees of the United States 
and its instrumentalities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6504. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tionai $3.000 exemption from income tax 
for amounts received as annuities, pensions, 
or other retirement benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.J.Res. 383. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution prohib- 
iting a State from taxing certain income of 
a nonresident; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution for accept- 
ance by the United States of America of the 
Agreement for the Establishment of the Car- 
ibbean Organization signed by the Govern- 
ments of the Republic of France, the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 222. Concurrent resolution ex-~ 
pressing the sense of the Congress against 
the seating of the Communist regime in 
China as the representative of China in the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 260. Resolution opposing the seat- 
ing of Communist China in organs of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Res. 261. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the John Birch Society for the pur- 
pose of determining whether additional Fed- 
eral legislation is mecessary to protect the 
public interest; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 6505. A bill for the relief of Ethel 
Hudson Morrison; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota: 

H.R. 6506. A bill for the relief of Susanne 
Rae Deremo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 6507. A bill for the relief of Kook 
Nam Whang; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BETTS (by request): 

H.R. 6508. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
T. Durbin and Mildred Durbin, his wife; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6509. A bill for the relief of Marie At- 
tias Ezagui and Rahma Attias Ezagui; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6510. A bill for the relief of Paul 

Griffith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R.6511. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Susanta EK. Bhattacharji; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 6512. A bill for the relief of Jennifer 
Smith and her minor child, Michael Smith; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 6513. A bill for the relief of Adeline 

Orevillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H.R. 6514. A bill for the relief of Dr. Louis 

Karel Dupre; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. McDONOUGH: 
H.R. 6515. A bill for the relief of Fausto 
Baleares Nonisa, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6516. A bill for the relief of Hong 
Gim Kee (also known as Hong Sin Gock); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6517. A bill to permit the vessel Roz 
to be documented for use in the coastwise 
trade; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


124. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 46 resi- 
dents of Waterloo, Iowa, and vicinity, com- 





April 19 


mending the Committee on Un-American 
Activities for its excellent work in exposing 
Communist espionage and subversion in the 
United States and urging the House of Repre- 
sentatives to continue the committee and to 
support its valuable work; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

125. By Mr. LIBONATI: House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 6 adopted in the 72d General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, relative to 
Federal aid to education, especially allow- 
ing a tax reduction for all tuition, whether 
paid to a public or fully accredited college 
or university, and in addition, allowing 
parents a tax deduction of $1,500 for each 
child or dependent they may send to any 
fully accredited college or university; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Polaris Fleet Ballistic Missile 
Weapon System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
week ago last Sunday and Monday at the 
invitation of the Secretary of the Navy 
I had the pleasure to accompany several 
Members of this and the other body on 
a cruise aboard one of our new fleet 
ballistic missile submarines. 

We boarded the USS. Theodore 
Roosevelt at Cape Canaveral, Fla., and 
continued several miles out into the 
Atlantic. There we had demonstrated 
to us the amazing capability of this 
weapon system. We are indeed fortu- 
nate to have this fine submarine and 
crew on our side. Cmdr. O. H. Perry, 
the commanding officer, and his crew are 
outstanding in every respect. 

At my request, the Navy liaison has 
furnished the following unclassified in- 
formation, which has been cleared for 
release: 

Tue PoLaris FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE WEAPON 
SyYsTem 

The U.S. Navy's fieet ballistic missile 
(FBM) weapon system, became an opera- 
tional reality on November 15, 1960, when 
the nuclear-powered submarine U.S.S. George 
Washington (SSBN 598) left Charleston, 
S.C., to go on patrol with a full load of tac- 
tical Polaris missiles. On December 30, 1960, 
she was joined in her silent domain by the 
USS. Patrick Henry (SSBN 599) also fully 
loaded with Polaris ballistic missiles. Four 
more Polaris-firing submarines will join the 
fleet during 1961: Robert E. Lee (SSBN 601), 
Theodore Roosevelt (SSBN 600), U.S.S. Abra- 
ham Lincoln (SSBN 602), and U.SS. Ethan 
Allen (SSBN 608). The Ethan Alien will be 
the first of a larger and heavier class of 
FBM submarines. 


THE SYSTEM 


Besides the missile itself, the fleet ballistic 
missile weapon system includes nuclear- 
powered missile launching submarines, sup- 
port facilities, and personnel. The system 
became operational more than 2 years ahead 
of the original schedule. All phases of the 
program were brought along in parallel and 


through interlocking channels designed to 
have each component ready at the target 
date. 

The first launching of a Polaris test ve- 
hicle from a submerged submarine took 
place on July 20, 1960, about 30 miles at 
sea off Cape Canaveral, Fla., at 12:39 p.m. 
e.s.t. Less than 3 hours later, at 3:32 p.m. 
e.s.t., George Washington fired a second 
Polaris. 

The Polaris weapon system development 
is being managed for the Navy by the Di- 
rector of the Special Projects Office, Vice 
Adm. William F. Raborn, Jr. Assisting nim 
is an imposing team of Navy missile experts, 
major industrial firms, and scientific leaders. 

Operational ballistic missile submarines 
are under the control of the commander in 
chief, U.S. Atlantic Command who exercises 
his authority through the commander in 
chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet and commander, 
Submarine Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 

The Special Projects Office will continue to 
manage the research and development pro- 
grams for longer range versions of Polaris 
missiles, advanced versions of Polaris firing 
submarines and associated equipment. 


THE CONCEPT 


With almost unlimited cruising range and 
with endurance limited only by the crew, 
the FBM nuclear submarine is capable of 
extended submerged operation in the inter- 
national waters of the world which comprise 
about 70 percent of the earth’s surface. 
Free of the need to surface or extend a 
snorkel above the surface for continuous 
operation, FBM nuclear submarines will re- 
main hidden by an oceanic curtain, their lo- 
cations unknown to any potential enemy. 
The FBM submarines will at all times be un- 
der US. control. The Polaris missiles, pow- 
ered by solid propellant, will be ready for 
launch within minutes of receiving the com- 
mand without the need for long countdown. 
Mobile, hidden, ready for instant action (or 
carefully considered delayed action), the 
FBM system will provide the United States a 
powerful deterrent to those who might start 
a global war. 

THE MISSILE 

Polaris, named for the North Star, is a 
two-stage ballistic missile powered by solid 
fuel rocket motors and guided by a self- 
contained inerital guidance system inde- 
pendent of external commands or control. 
Propellant is basically a polyeurethane com- 
pound with light metal additives for higher 
specific impulse. 

The 1,200 nautical (1,380 statute) mile 
range operational missile is designated Po- 
laris A-1. It is about 28 feet long, about 
4% feet in diameter, and weighs about 30,- 
000 pounds. Each motor exerts thrust 
through four nozzles in the motor base. 


Thrust vector (direction control) is exer- 
cised by devices called jetavators. Both 
motor cases are made of steel. 

Flight tests of the second generation Po- 
laris A-2 missile began on November 10, 
1960. Polaris A-2 will have a range of 1,500 
nautical (1,740 statute) miles. The second- 
stage motor is made of wound fiberglass, 
and the first stage motor is about 30 inches 
longer than on Polaris A-1. The solid pro- 
pellant used in the longer range missile has 
a higher specific impulse than its prede- 
cessor. Polaris A-2 is expected to be opera- 
tional by early 1962. 

Future development of a Polaris A-3 will 
give the missile a 2,500 nautical mile range. 


MISSILE GUIDANCE 


The inertial guidance system used in Po- 
laris is a refinement of earlier inertial sys- 
tems and is the smallest in use in U.S. bal- 
listic missiles. Using extremely precise gyro- 
scopes, accelerometers and its own electronic 
computer, the guidance system puts the mis- 
sile on correct course at the time of launch. 
Should the missile be moved off course by 
high winds or other effects, the guidance 
system automatically computes a new correct 
course and puts the missile on it. The guid- 
ance system also maintains the stability of 
the missile in pitch, yaw, and roll planes. 
At the precise instant required, the guidance 
system shuts off the rocket motors and trig- 
gers separation of the reentry body from the 
missile. The reentry body then follows a 
ballistic trajectory to the target. 


THE FBM SUBMARINE 


FBM submarines of the George Washington 
class are about 380 feet long with a beam of 
about 33 feet and displacement of about 
5,900 tons. Ethan Allen class submarines 
will be about 410 feet long and displace about 
6,900 tons. Both classes are driven by steam 
turbines powered by water-cooled nuclear re- 
actors. Both classes carry 16 Polaris missiles 
stowed in 8 pairs of vertical launching tubes 
in the space immediately behind the sail. 
Each submarine has a 300-ton capacity air- 
conditioning plant. FBM submarines are 
also equipped with air scrubbers and precipi- 
tators to remove irritants from the air and 
maintain the proper balance of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and other atmospheric elements. 
Electrolytic oxygen generators under develop- 
ment will permit the submarine to manu- 
facture its own oxygen from sea water. 


NAVIGATION 


Two positions must be known for success 
in missile launching: target and launcher. 
In the FBM system this puts great impor- 
tance on navigation since the position of 
the launcher is the position of the ship and 
is continuously changing. Several methods 
complement each other in the FBM sub- 
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marine to provide a very high order of accu- 
racy in determining ship’s position. Heart 
of the system is the ship’s inertial naviga- 
tion system (SINS), a complex system of 
oscopes and accelerometers which relates 
movement of the ship in all directions, ship 
speed through the water and over the 
ound, and true north to give a continuous 
report of ship position. 

Each submarine has three SINS, each 
checking on the other. Systems similar to 
the SINS used in FBM submarines guided 
the Nautilus and Skate on their historic 
voyages beneath the polar ice in 1958 and, 
more recently, Triton on her 84-day under- 
water cruise around the world. The con- 
verted Mariner class cargo ship, U.S.S. Com- 
pass Island (EAG 153), serving as navigation 
test ship has steamed well over 100,000 miles 
in development tests of the submarine navi- 
gation system. A number of equipments are 
included in the submarine navigation system 
to provide an all weather capability of check- 
ing on the accuracy of SINS. These include 
both optical and electronic devices. All are 
highly automated. 

FIRE CONTROL 

The fire control system feeds coordinated 
information to the missile guidance system 
as to ship location, local vertical, true north, 
target location, and trajectory to be flown. 
Corrections are supplied until the instant 
of fire. The fire control mechanism can pre- 
pare missiles for launch at the rate of about 
one per minute. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Radio communication with submerged 
submarines has been possible for a number 
of years. The systems used have been de- 
vised with special care to protect the loca- 
tions of the submarine and leave the ad- 
vantage of concealment unimpaired. Re- 
cent tests have again demonstrated that the 
Navy’s worldwide communication system 
has the power and coverage necessary to 
exercise command of the always-submerged 
FBM submarines. 


LAUNCHING 


Polaris missiles are launched by an air 
ejection system which forces the missle 
from its launching tube and propels it up 
through the water to a point above the 
surface. At that point the rocket motor 
ignites and sends the missile on its way. 
The system takes advantage of the reli- 
ability and instantaneous ignition char- 
acteristics of solid propellant fuel used in 
Polaris. The result is increased safety for 
submarine and crew. Each launching tube 
has its own air supply and is independent 
of the other 15 tubes. Vital parts of each 
missile are accessible for inspection and 
maintenance even when loaded in the 
launching tubes and while the submarine 
is underway at sea. 


PERSONNEL 


Each FBM submarine has two crews, called 
Blue and Gold, of about 100 men and of- 
ficers. The crews will alternate on the long 
patrols with the off-duty crew employed in 
training ashore at specially designed team 
training simulators. 


TRAINING 


The average precommissioning training 
period for FBM personnel is about 8 to 12 
months. Initially training was conducted 
by the factories supplying the equipment, 
but the Navy now has its own training facil- 
ities. After pretraining in transistor theory, 
digital computing theory, Boolean logic, and 
electronic circuitry, FBM personnel get an 
intensive and extensive equipment training 
course. Maintenance instruction culminates 
in a course devoted to the functioning of 
the entire weapon system. 


SUPPORTING FACILITIES 


Support facilities include missile testing 
sites, naval shipyards, submarine tenders, 
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an experimental test firing ship and a navi- 
gational test ship. 

Chief testing site is the Atlantic Missile 
Range, Cape Canaveral, Fla. The Navy com- 
plex includes three launching pads, a missile 
assembly building, missile checkout build- 
ing, engineering building, and associated 
supply and maintenance buildings and shops. 
Two of the launching pads are conventional 
flat pads and the third is the unique ship 
motion simulator which mounts a subma- 
rine-type launching tube in a 200-ton 
hydraulic device which can simulate all the 
motions of a ship at sea. 

U.S.S. Observation Island (EAG 154) ex- 
perimental missile test firing ship is based 
at Port Canaveral. The ship, a post-World 
War II Mariner class cargo ship modified ex- 
tensively to serve as a firing test ship, has 
a complete submarine-type fire control, navi- 
gation, and launching system. The ship 
serves as both a floating launch complex for 
missile flight testing and as a working ex- 
ample of the kind of installation which could 
be placed aboard surface ships. Observation 
Island has served the additional role as float- 
ing school for training FBM submarine crews 
and will be the seagoing link between the 
Atlantic Missile Range and FBM submarines 
when they visit the cape for training with 
live test vehicles. 

Flight tests of Polaris are conducted at 
Cape Canaveral. Other tests on various parts 
of the missile have been conducted at Point 
Mugu, Sacramento, San Francisco, and China 
Lake in California, at San Clemente Island 
off the California coast, and in Carderock 
and Cumberland, Md. 

Among naval shipyards being equipped 
to meet the special requirements of the 
FBM submarines are Portsmouth, N.H., and 
Charleston, S.C. 

A Naval Weapons Annex at the Naval Am- 
munition Depot, Charleston, has been com- 
missioned to serve as a missile assembly and 
loading point. Here completed sections and 
subsystems of the missile, including motors, 
controls, guidance, etc., are being received 
from contractor plants, assembled, checked 
out and stored or loaded aboard FBM sub- 
marines. 

The submarine tender U.S.S. Proteus (AS 
19) has been commissioned and will be able 
to provide supplies, service, and all but major 
repairs to the FBM submarines. This in- 
cludes supplying missiles and loading them 
into submarines. A second tender, yet un- 
named, is under construction. 





The Price of Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning mail recently brought this 
notice: 


The U.S, Department of Agriculture today, 
April 13, announced the fair and reasonable 
wage requirements for the 1961 crop of 
sugar beets in all producing regions. USDA 
Officials stated that the wage rates of this 
determination are within the producer’s 
ability to pay under the prospective price 
and production conditions for the 1961 crop. 

Payment of wages not less than those set 
by the Secretary of Agriculture is a require- 
ment that producers must meet to qualify 
for payments under the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amendec. 
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This notice is a clear example of the 
price we pay for Federal aid, be it in 
agriculture, education, or any other 
field. The Government does not aid 
without naming its terms. At first the 
terms may be simple. Sooner or later, 
strings are attached. Im the case of 
aid to sugar producers, the strings are 
many and strong. 

It all started innocently as a means 
of assuring dependable sugar supplies. 
Now Government runs the whole show 
with the U.S. consumer paying an arti- 
ficially high price for every pound of 
sugar he buys off the grocery shelf. 

Is that bad? It is if you are not pro- 
ducing sugar, but would like to. It is if 
you want freedom in managing and mar- 
keting your product, and in negotiating 
for wages. It is if you are a consumer 
and want a fair price for sugar you buy. 

Organized labor is involved, too. 
When a country shifts from a free- 
enterprise economy to controls, many of 
the gains of collective bargaining are 
tossed aside, and the voice of labor is 
hushed. Wages are determined by Gov- 
ernment edict. 

The controls are acquired a little at a 
time. Suddenly, as in sugar, we realize 
the price of Federal aid, but there seems 
to be no escape. Tobacco growers are 
now so entangled in controls that the 
privilege to produce has a dollar value. 
It can be sold, traded, or inherited. 
When you buy an acre of tobacco land, 
you pay between $1,500 and $3,000 an 
acre for the right to grow tobacco. 

Controls get built into business pro- 
cedures and into the soil itself, so much 
so that even a gradual relaxation is com- 
plicated. 





Anniversary of Warsaw Ghetto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 19, 1961, I sent the following tele- 
gram to Jewish Labor Committee Work- 
men’s Circle, Congress for Jewish Cul- 
ture, on the occasion of a dinner to com- 
memorate the Warsaw ghetto uprising 
against the Nazis on April 19, 1943: 


AprRIL 18, 1961. 
JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE, 
CONGRESS FOR JEWISH CULTURE, 
New York, N.Y. 

Message to antitotalitarian grouping to 
be read at meeting, Hotel Statler, April 19: 
“The brave and nameless heroes who dis- 
played superhuman courage and the deepest 
love for human freedom by standing against 
the subhuman hordes of Nazis in Warsaw 
are as immortal as their deed. It is right 
that they should be honored at any time, 
but particularly now during the trial of a 
chief Nazi criminal, as a reminder of the in- 
human acts against which the Warsaw 
heroes fought and as a warning that there 
shall never be another Nazi era nor another 
such sacrifice as the Warsaw ghetto anni- 
hilation. I salute the brave men among you 
who survived that costly freedom stand.” 

JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress. 
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A New Lobbying Technique 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the last Congress I took the 
floor to discuss in some detail the then 
current proposal which was being ad- 
vanced to put medical care for the aged 
under the social security system—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, Volume 106, part 5, 
page 6537 and the following pages. In 
the course of that speech I made refer- 
ence to post cards which had been 
printed by the Committee on Political 
Education of the AFL-CIO, post cards 
picturing two fine-looking old people and 
quoting, out of context, the Bible by use 
of the phrase “Cast me not off.” 

In this Congress we have another pro- 
posal to put medical care for the aged 
under social security, H.R. 4222, the so- 
called King-Anderson bill. Once again 
there has begun a post card campaign in 
support of this measure, a campaign 
which, I feel certain, can once again be 
laid at the doorstep of the COPE. The 
technique has changed; no longer do the 
post cards bear the picture of the hand- 
some old couple and the printed message. 
There is a new, stereotype message; it 
asserts that the writer “personally” 
knows some older people who do not have 
adequate medical care. 

In the past, when proponents of the 
social security approach to medical care 
said they had personal knowledge of 
elderly persons who were unable to afford 
medical care, I have taken great pains to 
look into these assertions. I shall do so 
again with these post cards, asking for 
specifics in the cases of which the signers 
of these form post cards have knowledge. 

I have the same desire as any other 
Member of this House to see these elderly 
people in our society receive adequate 
health care, health care in the finest 
tradition of the American society which 
now enjoys the greatest health care pro- 
gram of any society at any time. I be- 
lieve, and this belief is based upon the 
experience I have had in studying other 
cases cited to me in which it was claimed 
that an individual or group of older 
persons was without adequate medical 
care, that upon careful investigation of 
those situations in which it is asserted 
that an elderly person cannot obtain 
proper health care, it will be found that 
any failure is in the administration of 
an existing program and not in the ab- 
sence of a program to fit the need. 

I am anxious that the cases which 
these post cards cite, cases of elderly 
people without adequate medical care, 
be carefully studied and that the cases 
be put before the proper authorities so 
that the programs which now cover these 
situations can be put into effect in the 
particular instance. I believe that by a 
thorough study of the assertions that 
there are those without proper care un- 
der existing health care programs we can 
get closer to the heart of the real prob- 
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lem in health care and the financing of 
it and frame policies by which we can 
assure the benefit of our great American 
health care system is extended to all of 
our citizens. 

I would like at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
to insert in the Recorp a mimeographed 
sample from which post cards in this 
new campaign are being prepared. The 
writer is urged to write his Congress- 
man using the suggested wording. One 
of my constituents, perhaps unwilling 
to put this message in his own handwrit- 
ing, sent the sample instead: 

SAMPLE, FRONT Or PosTcarp (ADDRESS) 

Hon. Tomas B. Curtis, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington 26, D.C. 

SUGGESTED LETTER NO. 1 
I a acne 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CuRTIs: I feel that it 
is most important that H.R, 4222 be passed. 
I personally know some elderly persons who 
are not getting proper medical care at this 
time because they cannot afford it. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Write in your address) 
SUGGESTED LETTER NO. 2 


acc eae 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CuRTIs: I feel that it 
is most important that H.R. 4222 be passed. 
I personally know some other elderly persons 
besides myself who are not getting proper 
medical care at this time because we can- 
not afford it. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Write in your address) 





Bloomington, Minn., Athletic Stadium 
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OF 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday of this week the citizens of Min- 
nesota, and especially those in the Twin 
Cities area of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
will embark on a new adventure which 
I think is significant of the growing eco- 
nomic life of our State. During 1961 
two new major league professional ath- 
letic teams are making their new home 
at one of the finest athletic stadiums in 
the country, at Bloomington, Minn. 

The Minnesota Twins baseball team 
will play its opening home game Friday 
afternoon. The Minnesota Vikings foot- 
ball team will begin its play in Bloom- 
ington in the fall. We think these new 
ventures are appropriate additions to the 
rich recreational, educational, economic, 
and cultural life enjoyed in Minnesota 
for the past many years. 

The suburbs of the Twin Cities are 
the fastest growing suburbs, in terms of 
the rate of growth, in the Nation. I in- 
vite the Congress and the Nation to note 
our growth, as symbolized by the coming 
of two major league athletic teams to 
our area during this year. 
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Or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years now the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, first 
through the Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety and now through the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety, 
has been conducting a study of highway 
accidents, which account for nearly 
49,000 deaths and more than 4 miilion 
injuries annually in the United States. 

On April 17, in connection with hear- 
ings on H.R. 903 and H.R. 1341, bills 
relating to motor vehicle safety, the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
heard a very interesting and construc- 
tive discussion of the highway safety 
problem by the Honorable Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. I wish to include 
this statement in the Recorp for the in- 
formation of Members interested in this 
tremendously important problem. Sec- 
retary Ribicoff, who made a great con- 
tribution to highway safety as Governor 
of Connecticut, is one of the leading au- 
thorities in the country on this problem 
and I urge all who are working in this 
field to study his statement, which fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for inviting me to present 
the views of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on the subject of the 
Federal responsibility and capability to as- 
sist in reducing the tragic annual toll of 
highway accidents. On this subject, I am 
sure we shall find a high degree of unanimity 
of opinion between this committee and my 
Department. 

The almost 40,000 needless deaths in high- 
way accidents cause the loss each year of al- 
most 14% million man-years of productive 
activity. These losses drastically reduce the 
productive capacity of this Nation. While 
these deaths exact high costs, in both human 
and economic terms, they fade almost into 
insignificance when we consider the traffic 
injuries to over 4 million persons every 
year. A large percentage of these victims 
are in, or are approaching, the potentially 
most useful years of their lives. The sudden 
removal of this great number of people is a 
recurring and continuing disaster. 

The accident prevention activities of the 
Department have largely been centered in 
the Public Health Service. However, other 
major bureaus of the Department have a very 
real interest in reducing the number of 
deaths and injuries from accidents. 

For example, the interest of the Children’s 
Bureau in accidental deaths and injuries is 
assured since accidents are the most im- 
portant cause of death and disability in 
children. Much of the excellent services 
rendered by the fine staff of the Children’s 
Bureau in saving the lives and improving 
the health of children are erased by motor 
vehicle accidents. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has a significant stake in accident preven- 
tion. Many of their activities are devoted 
to attempts to partially compensate for 
permanent disabilities induced by traffic ac- 
cidents. 

The financial burdens of the Social Se- 
curity Administration are magnified by the 
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mounting welfare costs directly associated 
with unemployability because of auto ac- 
cidents. 

Fortunately, the nucleus of an accident 
prevention program (four people in all) 
was established in the Public Health Serv- 
ice in the early fifties. 

For a number of years the rate of growth 
was small. In 1956 the budget for this ac- 
tivity was in the neighborhood of $50,000. 

The first basic research grant for accident 
prevention was made in 1951. 

In 1957 the Public Health Service, to- 
gether with the American Public Health 
Association, and other professional groups 
began to see more clearly the responsibility 
of the Public Health Service, State, and lo- 
cal health agencies, physicians, and their 
professional allies in traffic accident preven- 
tion. 

Recognition of this responsibility, once 
achieved, has resulted in strong support from 
Congress and the professional groups in- 
volved. For example, in fiscal year 1961, Con- 

added a million dollars to the appro- 
priation for the activities of the Division of 
Accident Prevention. 

At the same time a decision was made to 
transfer the administrative aspects of basic 
research grant management in the field of 
accident prevention to the Bureau of State 
Services. This responsibility has been dele- 
gated to the Division of Accident Prevention. 

Expansion of accident prevention activities 
both in research and application has quickly 
followed. 

The total staff of the Division of Accident 
Prevention now numbers 122. Of this total, 
$4 are engaged primarily in traffic accident 
prevention activities. 

The number of basic research grants in ac- 
cident prevention rose to a total of 33 in 
1961, of which 23 were concerned with re- 
search in various aspects of traffic accident 
prevention. 

A few examples of current traffic accident 
prevention activities alone, conducted by the 
Public Health Service during 1961 will suffice 
to illustrate the broad scope and extreme 
complexity of this acute health and safety 
problem: 

I. Application: 

(1) A National Conference on Driving 
Simulation was held in California in Febru- 
ary 1961. Jointly sponsored by the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it served to develop a 
consensus concerning the need for simula- 
tion devices. 

(2) In Pittsburgh, Pa., in May 1961 a 
similar workshop on “alcohol and driving” 
will be held to bring together all available 
knowledge concerning the relationship of 
alcohol and traffic accidents, Cosponsored 
by the National Institute of Mental Health 
and the Division of Accident Prevention, five 
regional conferences of experts were held to 
prepare grist for the mill. 

(3) The national seat belt campaign, 
jointly sponsored by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, American Medical Association, and Na- 
tional Safety Council, achieved its initial 
success when the five leading American man- 
ufacturers of automobiles agreed to install 
attachment points for front seat belts in 
1962 models. 

(4) The Connecticut accident prevention 
study, is making a notable contribution to 
the development of better scientific research 
methods in identifying the basic, underly- 
ing causes of traffic accidents. 

It would be too time consuming to go 
into detail concerning many other traffic 
accident activities that have resulted from 
eee ote action. A partial listing fol- 
Ows: 

(a) Driving simulation feasibility studies. 

(b) Films on seat belts. 

(c) Participation in the action programs 
of the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety and the National Safety Council. 
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(ad) The development of cooperative activi- 
ties between the State motor vehicle admin- 
istrators, State health officers, and State 
medical societies through national and re- 
gional conferences. 

(e) A saturation publicity program in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in cooperation with the 
Greater Cleveland Safety Council. 

II. Research: 

(1) Automotive crash injury research, 
$118,242. 

(2) Experimental case studies of traffic 
accidents, $86,081. 

(3) Causes of auto accidents of adolescent 
drivers, $30,782. 

(4) Evaluating highway traffic safety mo- 
tion pictures, $14,894. 

(5) Accident inducing characteristics of 
motor vehicles, $84,953. 

(6) Research on fatal highway collisions, 
$159,332. 

(7) Safety devices for automotive vehicles, 
$15,111. 

(8) Driving behavior and traffic accidents, 
$19,610. 

(9) Human factors in traffic safety, $9,210. 

In addition, there were several other re- 
search projects directly related to traffic acci- 
dent prevention research, as well as several 
others of broader interest. 

The greatest problem currently besetting 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Public Health Service, and the 
Division of Accident Prevention is making a 
determination of how best to allocate the 
personnel, funds, and other resources cur- 
rently available in the face of what at times 
appear to be overwhelming demands. 

The greatest asset to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in assuming 
its rapidly expanding role in traffic accident 
prevention has been the friendly, helpful, 
and always cooperative attitude exhibited by 
other Government agencies, with a longer 
history in traffic accident prevention; the 
National Safety Council; and other equally 
well-known voluntary and professional or- 
ganizations. 

Truly, the traffic accident prevention ef- 
fort has been and, I am confident, will con- 
tinue to be a genuinely cooperative and mu- 
tually stimulating operation. 


WHAT THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE CAN DO IN ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


Accidents and accidental injuries and 
deaths have been an integral part of living 
since the days of primitive man. 

As long as man is fallible and human en- 
vironments continue to provide accident 
hazards (as they always will) accidents un- 
doubtedly will continue to plague us. 

However, a nation which has succeeded in 
reducing so dramatically the threat of once 
widespread infectious diseases cannot in 
good faith reject the challenge to mobilize 
these same scientific resources to lower the 
currently large and for the most part un- 
necessary toll of accidental deaths and in- 
juries. 

Past efforts to render human environ- 
ments less hazardous have not been without 
success. Such efforts have been particu- 
larly fruitful in the case of large industries. 
Efforts will continue unabated to improve 
the safety of the environment. 

However in the past much less attention 
has been paid to the importance of human 
factors in accident causation—to the impor- 
tance of physical (i.e., vision and hearing); 
psychological (i.e., moods); and physiologi- 
cal (i.e., drugs and alcohol) factors which so 
strongly affect people who drive automobiles. 
This is a phase of accident prevention the 
study of which is peculiarly fitted to the 
talents of physicians, public health workers, 
and their professional allies. 

A much better understanding of these 
factors, based on sound research is essential 
if the control of accidents is ever to be placed 
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on an effective and truly scientific basis. 
For example, it is obvious that some people 
can work, live, and play safely in environ- 
ments containing many potential accident 
hazards. It is equally obvious that other 
people have an unduly large number of 
accidents in environments containing rela- 
tively few accident hazards. 

Accident prevention, a complex problem, 
cannot be solved by the use of signs, plac- 
ards, and postcards. This has been proven. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is taking the first steps along this 
research trail the end of which will be the 
production of lifesaving knowledge which 
can be applied in every city, town, and 
hamlet in this country. 


RESEARCH 


The Cornell crash injury research project 
in which the Public Health Service co- 
operated, serves as an excellent example of 
how research can translate basic research 
facts into an applicable system of knowledge. 

Last month the application phase of this 
research project culminated in an agreement 
by the five leading American manufacturers 
of automobiles to install attachments for 
seat belts in the front seats of all cars sold 
in 1962. 

Such researches are costly. They are time 
consuming. They require the recruitment 
of significant numbers of talented research- 
ers who are dedicated to the accomplishment 
of a single purpose. 

Similar applicable knowledge can be ob- 
tained through research involving a multi- 
plicity of factors, both environmental and 
human, which are the basic causes of many 
of the 90,000-odd deaths from accidents each 
year. 

The research grant program of the Public 
Health Service is expanding. As it expands, 
it will encompass an ever-broadening range 
of traffic accident research problems with 
equally applicable results. 

Just a few selected examples of needed 
research will help to pin down this point: 

(a) What are the minimum skills and 
abilities that are needed to safely operate 
@ modern passenger car? No one knows. 
No one has attempted to find out in a sys- 
tematic way. 

(b) What effect do drugs, fatigue, and 
alcohol have on driving efficiency? There 
have been a lot of intelligent guesses but 
few, if any, truly objective determinations. 

(c) Which, of the 250 identifiable psy- 
chological factors, contribute significantly 
to automobile accidents? No one knows. 
Several researchers have made a small be- 
ginning in researching small facets of this 
problem. 

(d) Are elderly people being arbitrarily 
deprived of their driving privileges because 
of opinion rather than fact? No one can 
say definitely until basic research in this 
area is done. 

The Public Health Service intends to pur- 
sue such research leads as these as rapidly 
as possible in order to build a foundation of 
fact for law enforcement. 

Today the Public Health Service has no 
facilities for conducting intramural research 
in accident causation similar to the intra- 
mural research facilities that are available 
to other national research centers such as the 
National Institutes of Health. As soon as 
possible such facilities will be provided not 
only because of their stimulating effect on 
research efforts outside the Government, but 
also because of their training value for young 
men and women interested in a career in ac- 
cident prevention research. 

Oftentimes before basic research findings 
can be applied for the purpose of saving 
human lives an intermediate step is needed; 
namely, applied research. The breadth of the 
accident research problem, its depth and 
scope, suggest the necessity of greatly in- 
creasing the number and types of applied 
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research projects which are so essentia] to 
the application of newly won basic knowl- 


There is the problem of attracting, and 
maturing, a growing number of highly quali- 
fied research workers in the field of accident 
prevention. A technique found very useful 
and productive by other institutes has been 
their program of research fellowships. It is 
planned that accident prevention research 
fellowships will be provided to insure steady 
flow of qualified researchers into the ranks 
of those who dedicate their lives to finding 
the true causes of highway accidents. 


SIMULATION 


No discussion of research, no matter how 
brief, could be considered complete without 
at least passing mention of the need for the 
development of “simulation” devices as 
tools for research workers who wish to study 
the effect that human factors have on acci- 
dent causation. 

It is dangerous to experiment with drivers 
of automobiles in actual driving situations. 
Such a process is also extremely costly since 
a traffic accident only occurs about every 
60,000 miles of travel. Therefore it is 
essential to support the developmental re- 
search required to permit the construction 
of several prototype simulators so that 
drivers can be studied under controlled con- 
ditions, in safe environments, thus avoiding 
the expensive nationwide epidemiological 
network that might otherwise be necessary 
(if it were feasible). 

In addition to supporting the construction 
of several prototypes of “true” simulators in 
which the driver has the illusion of almost 
complete reality, there also is a necessity to 
support the developmental research involved 
in producing “part-task” simulators which 
can produce valuable and needed informa- 
tion in such limited areas of driver interest 
as vision, hearing, reflexes, etc. However, the 
validity of the research findings of “part- 
task” simulators can only be validated by 
checking out samples of their research find- 
ings on a “true” simulator. 

At the recent workshop held in Santa 
Monica, Calif., on the subject of simulation 
(this conference was jointly sponsored by 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, Public 
Health Service, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads), there was a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion concerning the need for produc- 
ing a faithful simulation of the driving sit- 
uation just as the Armed Forces have found 
it necessary to produce a faithful simulation 
of flight experience using various models of 
planes, and the Navy with various types of 
submarines. 

Since this group of experts in simulation 
and research have arrived at this conclusion, 
efforts will be extended to provide to re- 
searchers in the field of accident prevention 
the one tool that apparently is essential to 
unlocking so many of the hitherto inacces- 
sible mysteries associated with traffic acci- 
dent causation. 

In brief, the Department will move rap- 
idly to close the gap in applied technology 
between current research instrumentation 
and instrumentation that will take advan- 
tage of present technological knowledge, re- 
cently developed. 

In no other way can progress toward the 
goal of identifying and properly evaluating 
the human factors involved in traffic accident 
causation be made so rapidly and effectively. 


APPLICATION 


Some facts are so obvious they long escape 
detection. This is particularly true of the 
fact that no matter how enlightening a re- 
search project may turn out to be, it remains 
of only academic interest until, through ap- 
plied science, it is translated into a lifesav- 
ing potential. 

Throughout the United States there are 
scattered concentrations of interest, skill, 
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and ability that can be readily mobilized to 
fight the war on accidents if only a small 
contribution can be made available, in the 
form of project grants, to assist in the inau- 
guration of unused plans and programs. 
Pump priming is badly needed. It is 
planned to seek methods whereby these in- 
terests and skills can be mobilized, particu- 
larly at the local level, in the next few years. 

With a little help or boost, there are hos- 
pitals which can improve the training of 
their emergency squads; there are poison 
control centers which can conduct poison 
prevention programs; there is a tremendous 
latent interest in traffic accident prevention 
projects in many universities and schools 
throughout the Nation which can be acti- 
vated if boostser shots are made available. 
A number of motor vehicle administrators, 
medical societies, and health departments 
are concerned and alarmed about the primi- 
tive status of driver licensing in their States 
and communities. They want to change this 
condition. With a little outside help they 
can bring about the changes that are need- 
ed. The Department plans to assist them in 
getting their long delayed plans underway. 

The capabilities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, particularly 
the Public Health Service, to give professional 
advice to the many persons and agencies who 
daily seek answers to tough problems involv- 
ing State or local traffic accident prevention 
will be increased rapidly. Each of these in- 
quiries represents the nucleus of a com- 
munity activity which, if properly nourished, 
can grow into a livesaving action program. 
Experts in traffic safety, many of whom are 
currently available to the Public Health Serv- 
ice as consultants, will be called on with 
much greater frequency to extend the ca- 
pabilities of the Service in the general area 
of technical assistance and consultation, par- 
ticularly on matters pertaining to cutting 
down the toll of highway deaths. 

Finally, following the historical success of 
the Department of Agriculture, young men 
and women will be trained in the specialty 
of accident prevention; they will be assigned 
to State and local areas; there they will en- 
courage and consult with local officials who 
wish to improve their State or local traffic 
accident prevention services. 

These young men and women will need to 
be trained, but once trained they will vastly 
expand the ability of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to assist in 
the growth and development of local projects 
in accordance with the capabilities, inter- 
ests, and circumstances inherent in local 
situations. 


INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


The growing number of projects in all 
phases of traffic safety in the United States 
and the mounting interest of the citizenry 
in this subject has created a deluge of in- 
coming information concerning State and 
local activities. If this information is not 
scientifically collected, tabulated, analyzed, 
and made readily available for rapid dissemi- 
nation to other interested groups, one of the 
most valuable weapons of the Department's 
traffic accident prevention program will have 
been neutralized. 

Why should community B struggle 
through the developmental phases of a pro- 
gram or project which, if the experience of 
community A in conducting a similar proj- 
ect were readily available, could be avoided? 

If a unique and successful method for 
motivating citizens to wear seat belts is de- 
veloped in one community, is it not wasteful 
and foolhardy for other communities to 
repeat the same project in order to arrive at 
the same results? 

A wealth of invaluable data already has 
been collected in the field of traffic accident 
prevention, both in the areas of research and 
application, by the Public Health Service. It 
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is planned therefore to continue the develop« 
ment of better and more scientifically sound, 
effective, and economical methods of solicit- 
ing such valuable information, digesting it, 
and making it readily available to others 
who show an interest in kindred projects 
and activities. 

A modern information exchange program 
can serve as the focal point of information 
gleaned from the experiences of State and 
local agencies and others. 

This center will have the responsibility for 
producing audiovisual messages in modern 
garb that can convey even to the mildly in- 
terested knowledge that has been collected 
for educational purposes. 


TRAINING 


It is the plan of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop 
three types of training activities to produce 
an adequate number of physicians, public 
health workers, and members of allied pro- 
fessions to carry the growing burdens im- 
posed by the complexities of modern traffic, 

(1) Short courses and seminars will be 
held for the purpose of teaching newcomers 
the concepts, principles, and practices which 
are peculiar to this new branch of public 
health. These seminars are in great demand 
throughout the States and in many lo- 
calities. 

(2) Medium range courses of 4 to 8 
months’ duration will be held to train young 
men and women, and public health profes- 
sionals as well, in accident prevention tech- 
niques. Such training courses (curriculums 
have already been contracted for) will pro- 
vide the maturity in accident prevention re- 
quired of staff members assigned to States 
and localities. These courses however, will 
also be available for the training of State 
and local sponsored trainees. 

(3) Long-range training will be provided 
in increasing amounts in a growing number 
of schools of public health, medical schools, 
and other professional schools for the pur- 
pose of encouraging physicians, public health 
workers, engineers, nurses, and others to in- 
tegrate accident prevention activities into 
their daily tasks wherever they may be lo- 
cated or employed. 

Finally, it is planned to provide training 
grants to institutions to make it possible 
for more accident prevention materials and 
projects to be included in everyday teaching 
curriculums. 

The Public Health Service is going to do 
its best to save lives. 





Minority Views on Social Security 
Amendments of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
convenience of the Members who are in- 
terested in the actuarial soundness of 
the social security system, I herewith in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the mi- 
nority views on the report on H.R. 6027, 
the bill now before you: 

VIII. Minority Views 

We believe in a soundly financed and equi- 
tably conceived system of social security 
that properly seeks to provide a basic floor 
of retirement and survivorship protection for 
the American people on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. The existing old-age, survivors, and 
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disability insurance program falls consider- 
ably short of meeting these requirements. 

We are opposed to a system of so-called so- 
cial insurance that (1) discourages individual 
productivity, (2) impairs individual ability to 
achieve self-sufficiency, (3) illogically and 
arbitrarily differentiates among citizens in 
regard to benefit eligibility and amount, and 
(4) spends currently the savings of the pres- 
ent generation so that the commitments of 
the system to one generation will inevitably 
fall on succeeding generations in increasing 
magnitude. The present old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program tragically 
possesses these shortcomings on every count 
and with seemingly unshakable firmness per- 
sists in their retention. 

We are opposed to the enactment of H.R. 
6027 because it seeks to enact a combination 
of illy conceived or inadequate modifica- 
tions in a social security structure that ur- 
gently requires much more basic and sweep- 
ing reform to be acceptable and workable. 
There seems to us little merit or future in 
adding another room to a house built on 
sand. 

We associate ourselves fully with the criti- 
cisms in the supplemental views by our Re- 
publican colleagues with respect to the pro- 
posal to reduce the possible retirement age 
for men to 62 years. We also tend to sup- 
port the recommendations of our Republican 
colleagues to liberalize the retirement test 
and to end the present unconscionable dis- 
crimination against those present aged who 
through no fault of their own are precluded 
from a benefit entitlement even though their 
need is the greatest and even though they 
may have contributed as much to the OASI 
trust fund as many present beneficiaries. 
With respect to the proposed increase in 
certain dependents’ benefits, we can see no 
reason or rationale for saying to a widow 
that she can have only 75 percent or 8214 
percent or any other percent less than 100 
percent of the amount paid to a retired 
man. We would support a proposal to equate 
the benefit entitlement between these two 
classes of beneficiaries. 

We should frankly recognize that the pres- 
ent social security system is not insurance 
and we should end the cruel pretense of 
maintaining on the basis of an insurance 
concept that some citizens are deserving of 
higher benefits than others and some citi- 
zens are deserving of no benefits. It serves 
no useful purpose to characterize as insur- 
ance what is merely a statutory mechanism 
combining welfare and insurance character- 
istics which emerge as a hybrid that is not 
insurance and that provides welfare only on 
a hit-or-miss basis. This mechanism is es- 
sentially a device for taking the productivity 
of one group of our citizens to provide for the 
welfare of another group and these groups 
may or may not be of the same generation. 

We support the portion of the supplemen- 
tal views of our Republican colleagues ex- 
pressed in regard to the tax schedule in exist- 
ing law and proposed in this legislation 
necessary to finance the OASDI program. In 
commenting on the tax burden we stress 
the fact that the OASDI system has not 
met the critical test of time. We are told 
that the system will not mature until well 
into the 2lst century. In the interim it is 
entirely possible that experience will prove 
the present tax schedule inadequate. We are 
perhaps not justified in assuming that fu- 
ture generations will acquiesce in tax bur- 
dens to which we are now so willing to com- 
mit them. 

We also join in the supplemental views of 
our Republican colleagues with respect to 
concern over the willingness of the adminis- 
tration to utilize the OASDI program for 
pump-priming purposes. The fact that the 
administration did not recommend any com- 
parable liberalization of the public assistance 
programs under the Social Security Act re- 
veals a dangerous inclination to use the 
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OASDI trust funds for fiscal policy purposes 
to pursue an objective that, if it is to be 
done at all, should be done through the 
Treasury general fund route. 

Our reservations with respect to the exist- 
ing social security program and the amend- 
ments proposed in H.R. 6027, aside from 
considerations of equity and fairness, are 
primarily directed to our serious doubts over 
the financial ability of the program to sus- 
tain itself in perpetuity. The assumptions 
on which the system is pronounced sound are 
inescapably predicated almost completely on 
economic and population forecasting. There 
is less reason to question the actuarial con- 
clusions if the assumed economic and popu- 
lation forecasts are correct. Our concern is 
that these forecasts may prove to be at sub- 
stantial variance with experience, with the 
result that the tremendous obligations al- 
ready accumulated under the OASDI system 
will prove an intolerable burden. 

The existing system is established on the 
principle that taxes will be imposed on fu- 
ture earned income of future workers to pay 
benefits obligations that have been previously 
incurred. The magnitude of these obliga- 
tions can be demonstrated by an examina- 
tion of certain actuarial data: 

First, an employee with maximum taxable 
earnings since the program began in 1937 
would have contributed, through December 
31, 1960, a total of $1,290, so that the com- 
bined employer-employee taxes are $2,580. 
If such an individual reached age 65 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, and had a wife the same age, the 
average total amount of benefits that would 
be paid out in this case would be about 
$31,200. 

Secondly, a similar individual who quali- 
fies for the minimum benefit could have con- 
tributed as little as $6.50 (by obtaining 13 
quarters of coverage at the minimum rate 
of $50 of wages per quarter during the 
period 1937-49, when the contribution rate 
was 1 percent); in such case, the combined 
employer-employee taxes would be $13. The 
total amount of benefits that would be paid 
out, on the average, in such case (consider- 
ing that the widow would receive the full 
minimum benefit under the present law of 
$33) would be about $9,100. 

Thirdly, the total contributions that have 
been collected by the OASDI system since 
the inception of the program through 1960 
amount to approximately $81.6 billion. The 
present value of future benefit obligations 
incurred with respect to existing beneficiaries 
is estimated at about $95 billion. This 
latter figure does not take into account the 
benefit obligations currently being developed 
for persons who have not as yet reached 
retirement age or died, or the total bene- 
fits paid since the inception of the program 
through 1960, amounting to $62.9 billion. 
The combined OASDI trust funds at the end 
of 1960 amounted to only $22.6 billion. 

And, fourthly, the present unfunded obli- 
gations of the OASDI system are estimated 
to be approximately $300 billion on the 
assumption that no new workers enter the 
system but that only presently covered per- 
sons and their employers make contributions 
and acquire benefit rights. 

These actuarial data give some meaning 
to the magnitude of the future obligations 
that have already been incurred under the 
social security program and suggest the com- 
pelling reasons why care must be exercised 
in the evaluation of the existing program 
and any proposed liberalizations thereof. 

We favor a program that is sound in prin- 
ciple and in its financing features. We are 
opposed to imposing on future generations 
the obligations that we should be meeting 
for ourselves. For these reasons we are 
constrained to express our opposition to the 
favorable consideration of H.R. 6027. 

NoaH M. Mason. 
JaMEs B. UT?. 
Bruce ALGER. 
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Minority Has Questioned the Unsound- 
ness of the Social Security System Since 
Inception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
very beginning of the program for old- 
age and survivors insurance, warnings 
have been sounded that such a program 
is of dubious constitutionality and that 
the basis upon which the program was 
financed is unsound. 

In order that the older Members may 
refresh their memories and the newer 
Members may have the historical back- 
ground of the minority views, I would 
like to include as part of my remarks 
minority views on the social security 
system beginning with House Report No. 
615 of the 74th Congress: 


THE ComMPULSORY SoctaL INSURANCE SYSTEM 


The provisions we oppose will increase the 
cost of this system at its maturity by approx- 
imately $3,500 million a year and this 
amount when added to the huge and pyra- 
miding cost of the other features of the 
program may well mean the difference be- 
tween success or breakdown of the system. 

In our opinion, the purpose of compulsory 
social insurance is to provide a basic floor 
of economic protection for the individual 
and his family and in so doing to encourage 
and stimulate voluntary savings through 
personal initiative and ambition. It should 
not invade the field historically belonging 
to the individual. 


We believe that such a form of compulsory 
social insurance which unnecessarily takes 
from the individual funds which he would 
invest or otherwise use for building his own 
security is incompatible with our free- 
enterprise system. Accordingly, we do not 
conceive it to be a proper function or re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
either to compensate individuals for all types 
of losses in earning capacity or to provide 
a scale of benefits which pay substantially 
higher amounts to those with higher income. 

We believe further that if this vast pro- 
gram is to fulfill its social objectives, the 
most important factor is to restrict the 
burden of its pyramiding cost within an 
amount which the economy can bear. This 
is so because in the final analysis the basis 
of all security is a productive economy and 
the burden in any one year of the mounting 
cost of this program will have, in the main, 
to be paid for out of the production of the 
goods and services which the system seeks 
to distribute. In 20 years the payroll tax 
provided for in this bill will be 6.5 percent or 
a dollar cost based on present wage levels 
of over $8 billion a year in this one program 
alone. If this burden becomes too great, the 
system may well be repudiated by future 
generations, and if benefit payments are car- 
ried to extremes, the inevitable result of the 
companion tax burden will be a stifling of 
the incentive and ambition to produce. 


Daniel A. Reed, Roy O. Woodruff, 
Thomas A. Jenkins, Richard M. Simp- 
son, Robert W. Kean, Carl T. Curtis, 
Noah M. Mason, Thomas E. Martin, 
Hal Holmes, John W. Byrnes. 


Minority views as expressed in House 
Report No. 1300, 1st session, 8ist Congress, 
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in the report on the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1949: 
CompuLsory OLD-AGE ANNUITIES 


The bill is separated into several titles. 
Title IL provides for compulsory old-age 
annuities, and title VIII provides the method 
by which the money is to be raised to meet 
the expense thereof. 

The two titles are interdependent, and 
neither is of any consequence without the 
other, Neither of them has relation to any 
other substantive title of the bill. Neither 
is constitutional. Therein lies one of the 
reasons for our opposition to them. 

The Federal Government has no power to 
impose this system upon private industry. 

The best legal talent that the Attorney 
General’s office and the brain trust could 
marshal has for weeks applied itself to the 
task of to bring these titles within 
constitutional limitations. Their best effort 
is only a plain circumvention. They have 
separated the proposition into two titles. 
This separation is a separation in words 
only. There is no separation in spirit or in- 
tent. These two titles must stand or fall 
together. 

The learned brief submitted by the At- 
torney General’s office contains in its sum- 
mation the following, weak, apologetic 
language: 

“There may also be taken into considera- 
tion the strong presumption which exists 
in favor of the constitutionality of an act 
of the Congress, in the light of which and of 
the foregoing discussion, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that the social security bill, 
if enacted into law, will probably be upheld 
as constitutional.” 

We also oppose these two titles because 
they would not in any way contribute to the 
relief of present economic conditions, and 
might in fact retard economic recovery. 

The original bill contained a title provid- 
ing for voluntary annuities. This was an- 
other attempt to place the Government in 
competition with private business. Under 
fire, this title has been omitted. It was 
closely akin to title II. In fact, it had one 
virtue that title II does not possess in that 
it was voluntary while title IT is compulsory. 
These titles impose a crushing burden upon 
industry and upon labor. They establish a 
bureaucracy in the field of insurance in 
competition with private business. 

The minority membership of the Ways 
and Means Committee have at no time of- 
fered any political or partisan opposition to 
the progress of this measure, but on the 
contrary have labored faithfully in an effort 
to produce a measure that would be con- 
stitutional and that would inure to the 
general welfare of all the people. 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 
Isaac BACHARACH. 
PrRaNK CROWTHER. 
HaROLD KNUTSON. 
DANIEL A. REED. 

Roy O. Wooprvurr. 
Tuomas A. JENKINS. 


Excerpts from the minority views of 
Cart T. Curtis, then a Member of the 
House, to the report on the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1949: 


MrnoriTry VIEws 


My dissent from the bill reported out does 
not stem from opposition to a liberalized 
social security program; instead it arises 
from the fact that the bill reported out fails 
in some major respect to do the very things 
a liberal and effective social security pro- 
gram should do. 

The old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is a grossly unsound and ineffective 
tool for the social security purposes it at- 
tempts to accomplish. Because it is so un- 
sound and ineffective, I cannot agree that 
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the mere extension of its coverage or a mere 
numerical revision of its benefit formula, 
such as the majority of the committee pro- 
poses, can bring about significant improve- 
ment. Instead, the very fundamentals of 
the program should be objectively reex- 
amined, and to the extent that such reex- 
amination indicates the need for drastic 
overhauling of the program, that overhaul- 
ing should be done, even though it proves 
necessary to abandon complietely those con- 
cepts on which the present program rests. 

Social security funds are necessarily limited 
in amount, since they depend upon the 
amount of economic productivity in the 
Nation and the possibility of drawing off a 
portion of this productivity for social se- 
curity purposes that is not too large to in- 
jure the Nation’s economic health. Because 
of this limitation, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that these funds be distributed 
wisely. 

On frequent occasions Congress has voted 
@ very costly program, such as in the field 
of veterans’ legislation or housing. There 
is an end to such programs. They do expire. 
There is no end to our social security pro- 
gram. It runs into perpetuity. We bind 
oncoming generations to pay untold billions 
of dollars not only 50 years from now, or 
100 years from now, but so long as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States stands. It is 
totally unmoral. 

Let us permit our children and our grand- 
children to decide how much per year they 
of their generation will pay for social se- 
curity. We should not bind them by con- 
tract to pay untold billions each year, as the 
present system does. The right of self-gov- 
ernment means not only freedom from kings, 
tyrants, and dictators, but it means freedom 
from the past. 


Minority views to the report on the 
Social Security Amendments of 1954: 


DISSENTING VIEWS ON H.R. 9366 


The committee has the grave responsibil- 
ity of framing social security legislation 
which will improve and maintain the sys- 
tem on a sound basis, compatible with its 
purpose and with our system of free enter- 
prise. 

Some of the hastily adopted amendments 
contained in H.R. 9366 are highly question- 
able and probably would not have been 
adopted upon mature consideration. The 
most important of these amendments, ex- 
panding the social security tax base from 
$3,600 to $4,200, are fundamentally wrong 
and have far-reaching implications. The 
inflated wage base proposals were adopted 
with a strong dissenting vote and mark a 
departure from the basic purpose and justi- 
fication of social security—that of afford- 
ing a basic floor of protection—and would 
directly impair both the ability and incen- 
tives of the individual to achieve security 
through the normal processes of free enter- 
prise. 

Private arrangements for security, in con- 
trast with the sterile taxing and spending 
processes of social security, are an integral 
part of free enterprise and provide the funds 
for capital investment upon which our eco- 
nomic system is based. Private thrift and 
insurance purchases also provide a flexibility 
of protection adaptable to the particular 
needs of the particular family. This flexi- 
bility is impossible under social security. 
Furthermore, security privately achieved by 
voluntary action, as contrasted with unnec- 

inflated compulsory social security, is 
compatible with our traditions and our way 
of life. 

Thus, even though social security were in 
fact bought and paid for by the individual 
and his equities, typical of free enterprise, 
were preserved, it would violate our basic 
principles to extend its taxes and benefits 
beyond the levels required to meet its pur- 
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pose of providing a minimum floor of pro- 
tection against destitution. 

The bill’s provisions extending the sys- 
tem’s taxes and benefits to earnings in ex- 
cess of the present $3,600-per-year limit, 
manifestly raise the fundamental issue or 
whether we shall progressively depart from 
the original purpose of the system. The 
proposal assumes that the $4,200 man re- 
quires more compulsory, publicly provided 
protection than does the $3,600 man. The 
next step, already proposed and urged, is 
that of providing still greater Government 
protection for the $6,000 man than is pro- 
vided for the $4,200 man. There is no stop- 
ping point when one accepts the philosophy 
of more and more compulsory reliance upon 
the State, with the corollary of less and less 
reliance by the individual upon his private 
voluntary arrangements. 

These amendments are indefensible in 
our opinion. The proposed superbenefits for 
the high-income man are incompatible with 
the purpose of the system. Burdening other 
social security taxpayers with their pay- 
ment shocks one’s sense of equity. 

The powerful drive for expanding the 
wage base and providing higher and higher 
benefits, and the lack of public understand- 
ing of the consequences of this action, place 
the committee and the Congress in a most 
difficult position—particularly in an election 
year. 

But the inescapable fact is that younger 
people, including those not yet of voting 
age, and millions yet unborn, must largely 
support benefits for persons who retire in 
the next two or three decades. This situa- 
tion places a special trusteeship on this com- 
mittee and on the Congress. For not only 
the purpose of social security, but the wel- 
fare of our young people and their children, 
strictly limits the social security benefits 
which can be provided for the aged through 
taxation of the young. We must halt the 
vonstant increases in present and future 
benefits, and in the taxes required to sup- 
port those benefits. 

It is far from certain that the present 
tax schedule will support the presently 
scheduled benefits, and still less certain that 
the proposed increased taxes would support 
the increased benefits. 

It is manifest, in any event, that the 
proposed wage base extension would pro- 
vide an unwarranted increase in benefits of 
persons with high earnings, who least need 
social security protection. It ‘s also mani- 
fest that the unwarranted increase in bene- 
fits—and for younger people the lifetime 
burden of the additional social security 
taxes—would adversely affect individuals 
and our economy and would be contrary to 
the general welfare. 


FURTHER DISSENTING VIEWS OF MR. UTT 


In addition to the foregoing minority re- 
port, I wish to state it is my fearful belief 
that the social security tax is fast shaping 
up to become a secondary graduated income 
tax upon wages and salaries, a tax which, 
when its full impact is felt, will shake our 
social security system to its very foundation. 


Supplemental views to the report on 
the Social Security Amendments of 
1955: 

Basic PROBLEMS 


Cost: In order to finance the multibillion- 
dollar increase in benefits contained in this 
bill, a higher tax schedule is provided. An 
almost immediate increase to 2% percent 


each on employees and employer, respectively, 


is provided effective January 1, 1956. Each 
of the subsequent periodic increases pro- 
vided under existing law is also increased by 
one-half of 1 percent. As a result the ulti- 
mate tax rate projected under the bill, effec- 
tive in 1975, is 9 percent shared equally by 
employees and their employers. The self- 
employment tax, applicable to professional 
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individuals, will become 6% percent at that 
time. 

As high as these future rates are, the rates 
themselves do not convey a complete picture 
of the true burden they involve. The tax on 
wages is a tax on gross wages without any 
allowance for personal exemptions, depend- 
ents, or other deductions. The tax on self- 
employment income only permits certain 
business deductions, such as depreciation. 
It is, in effect, a tax on adjusted gross in- 
come. Therefore, unlike the income tax, the 
social security tax is not limited to net in- 
come. Therefore, unlike the income tax, the 
of net income, is substantially higher than 
the actual rates would indicate. In fact, the 
eventual 6%-percent rate on the self-em- 
ployed would be the equivalent of a net in- 
come tax in the neighborhood of 20 percent 
and higher in many cases. 

Let us take the example of a farmer with 
a net income from self-employment of $4,- 
200 in 1975. Assuming that he has a wife 
and two children and uses the standard de- 
duction, his Federal income tax under pres- 
ent rates, will be $276. His social security 
tax, on the other hand, will be $283.50. In 
this example, which is a completely average 
case, the social security tax, as a percentage 
of net taxable income, would be in excess 
of 20 percent. If the same individual had 
three children his income tax would be cut 
to $156 but his social security tax would still 
amount to $283.50. In such a case, the latter 
tax would be the equivalent of a net income 
tax of 36 percent. We again point out that 
this would be an ordinary case and not at all 
an unusual one. 

It is estimated that in 1975 the total social 
security tax collections will approximate $20 
billion annually, a colossal sum. Moreover, 
this estimate assumes continuation of ex- 
isting wage levels and makes no allowance 
for the increase in those levels which past 
experience indicates will occur. The $20 bil- 
lion estimate, is therefore, extremely conserv- 
ative. 

We are concerned over this fact, moreover, 
because by their very nature, the liberal- 
izations contained in this bill will create 
demands for additional changes involving 
further costs. 

We are further concerned over these ulti- 
mate costs because of the danger that they 
may eventually weaken or even destroy pub- 
lic acceptance of the social security system. 
A social insurance program cannot be ex- 
pected to provide against all insurable risks. 
It must be designed to provide a basic pro- 
tection at a cost within-the reach of all, 
especially those in the lower income brackets 
who are most in need of that protection. 
Despite this fact, we are creating a scale of 
benefits which must be supported by a social 
security tax which, in the not too distant 
future, will be equal to and in many cases 
higher than the Federal income tax. 

Finally, insofar as the cost of this program 
is concerned, we should take sober warning 
that, in our zeal to provide ever greater 
benefits and to provide against an ever wider 
area of need, we do not destroy the very 
system which we have created. We have 
succeeded in avoiding the full impact of the 
cost by shifting most of the burden to the 
future. At that time, the high tax rates 
may make it very difficult to retain the con- 
tributory principle which we believe so es- 
sential to the program. However, we would 
be deluding ourselves should we believe that 
the general revenue could be depended upon 
to support the system. We have already 
pointed out that, under the present sched- 
ule, social security tax collections in 1975 
will amount to about $20 billion. If such 
& vast sum were financed through the indi- 
vidual income tax for example, it would 
necessitate approximately a 650-percent 
across-the-board increase in that already 
burdensome tax. These figures show clearly 
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the magnitude of the problem we are s0 
casually creating. 

It is our earnest hope that the questions 
we have raised will lead thoughtful citizens 
everywhere to search for the answers. The 
social security system was created to give 
our people confidence and faith in their 
future. It should be above politics. 

Tuomas A, JENKINS. 
RicHarD M. SrmMPSON. 
ROBERT W. KEAN. 
NoaH M. Mason, 
JOHN W. BYRNES. 
ANTONI N. SADLAK. 
THomas B. CuRTIsS. 


Brief excerpts from the committee re- 
port on the Social Security Amendments 
of 1958: 


The old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit structure and the contribution schedule 
by which the benefits are financed have not 
been revised by the Congress since 1954. 
Since that date there have been significant 
increases in wages and prices; also, new cost 
estimates have shown an increase in the 
actuarial deficit of the program. In the light 
of these developments, it is imperative that 
the Congress take prompt action to assure 
that the program be kept both effective and 
actuarially sound, 

The latest long-range cost estimates pre- 
pared by the Chief Actuary of the Social Se- 
curity Administration show that the old-age 
and survivors insurance part of the program 
(as distinct from the disability part) is fur- 
ther out of actuarial balance than your com- 
mittee considers it prudent for the program 
to be. When the last major changes were 
made in 1956 the estimates prepared at that 
time showed an expected long-range actu- 
arial deficit for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance of two-tenths of 1 percent of payroll on 
an intermediate cost basis. More recent esti- 
mates show that the old-age and survivors 
insurance part of the program is now ex- 
pected to be out of balance by fifty-seven 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of payroll. 
Your committee believes that a deficit of the 
size indicated by present cost estimates 
should not be permitted to continue. 





Bipartisan Efforts To Give Relief to 
Nation’s Textile Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to give my strong support to the biparti- 
san efforts being made in the Congress 
to effectuate some relief by the admin- 
istration for the Nation’s textile indus- 
tries. As the Representative of Mary- 
land’s Sixth Congressional District, I 
can speak out on the economic distress 
increasing foreign imports have caused 
in the manmade fiber industry. As many 
of my colleagues who have traveled 
through the Free State know, the city 
of Cumberland, Md., lies in the “nar- 
rows” of the Allegheny Mountains. 
With a population of 33,400 people the 
city depends on a diversified and healthy 
industry, and one of its mainstays is 
the Celanese Fiber Co. which produces 
such manmade fibers as acetate and 
triacetate. 
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As the Members of the House know, 
we have recently been informed that the 
Federal budget will operate at a deficit 
for this fiscal year of at least $2.2 billion 
and for next year nearly that amount 
again. With the increased spending for 
defense and other programs requested 
by the administration, we certainly must 
realize that this deficit will go even 
higher if all these programs are approved 
by the Congress. In the meantime, the 
Secretary of Labor has added 25 new 
industrial areas where substantial un- 
employment conditions exist, making a 
total of 101 such areas where unemploy- 
ment is present or 6 percent or more of 
the work force is out of jobs. It would 
certainly seem proper to review whether 
it makes good sense to permit excessive 
quantities of foreign imports that de- 
stroy our own industries to continue at 
a time when conditions of deficit financ- 
ing and unemployment exist at home. 

Mr. Speaker, what are the economic 
facts in the manmade fiber industry? 
Currently, over 20 percent of the US. 
industrial capacity is idle. That is the 
first statistic. 

Second. There is no adequate pro- 
tection against those nations increas- 
ing their already growing imports to 
this country and thereby liquidating the 
domestic manmade fiber industry. If 
the excess capacity in those foreign na- 
tions were exported to the United 
States, the idle capacity at home would 
increase to 83 percent. 

Third. In the last 11 years, foreign 
imports ot manmade fibers to the United 
States increased by 440 percent. 

Fourth. The labor costs of manmade 
fiber production workers in some for- 
eign production centers make it econom- 
ically questionable for our industry at 
home to be confronted with a constant 
upward trend in foreign imports. Av- 
erage hourly wages are as follows: 
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Fifth. Imports of manmade fiber 


fabrics and apparel have also increased 
substantially. From 1957 to 1960, im- 
ports of manmade fiber fabrics in- 
creased by 194 percent, and imports of 
apparel and other manmade fiber prod- 
ucts increased 137 percent. 

Sixth. The domestic rayon staple fi- 
ber industry operated at a loss in 1960. 
This is a major segment of the manmade 
fiber industry. It foreshadows develop- 
ments in the rest of the industry. Re- 
ductions in employment in the rayon 
staple fiber industry have brought the 
1960 work force 30 percent below the 
1957 level. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts speak for 
themselves. Even though the industry 
expended 6.5 percent of its sales dollar 
last year in research, we can no longer 
claim a preemptive position for our tech- 
nological advances in manmade textiles. 
We must continue certainly on a steady 
course in looking for the new advances 
in this technology, but we must not sac- 
rifice to foreign imports the minimum 
economic status necessary to keep our 
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industry’s research laboratories operat- 
ing. Production and sales of products 
are the prerequisite ingredients to vigor- 
ous research programs, and other indus- 
tries at home in recent times have been 
washed down the drain by excessive and 
basically unfair important trade policies. 

If the time should come when this 
Nation faced a world military conflict 
again, the essentiality of the textile and 
apparel industries to national security 
would be made apparent then, as it was 
apparent in World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict. In the event of such emer- 
gency, the manmade fiber industry—not 
dependent on production periods of nat- 
ural fibers—alone presents the ability to 
meet urgent military requirements. The 
Soviet Union understands this fact of 
reality since it is now engaged in a crash 
program to catch up with the manmade 
fiber technology of the United States. 

In view of the current conditions in 
this industry, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in urging the President to study 
carefully the relief being requested from 
these foreign imports. Industry can 
again, as it has in the past, play the ma- 
jor role in ending current unemployment 
and deficit financing, too; it only requires 
an interested, sympathetic, and enlight- 
ened policy of its Government in Wash- 
ington. 

The President must, of course, exam- 
ine this request in the light of the 
whole national welfare, including our 
diplomatic posture with our allies. He 
must consider the question as it bears 
upon existing commitments of the United 
States. Subject to these considerations, 
T hope that it will be possible for the 
President to grant this relief. 





Who Was in Orbit, Gagarin or 
Khrushchev? 
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Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in any 
evaluation of our space accomplishments 
with relation to the unsupported claims 
of the Russians it is perhaps pertinent to 
note the depth of sheer demogogery 
reached recently by a certain columnist 
who undertook to place responsibility for 
our alleged defeat in space on former 
President Eisenhower. 

In refutation of that charge a résumé 
of the sequence of events following the 
end of World War II is most revealing 
and it seems proper to point out that 
under the Democrats we allowed the 
Soviets to pick up, gratis, a wealth of 
scientific missile data captured by Amer- 
ican troops in Germany. The real de- 
terrent to a realistic program, however, 
was had in the outright refusal of the 
Democrats under Truman to appropriate 
money or authorize a forthright plan of 
space exploration. 

By contrast the Republicans under 
Ike, in 7 years, closed the missile gap and 
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gave the United States an actual scien- 
tific leadership in space exploration, if 
certain unauthenticated claims of the 
Russians are taken with the grain of salt 
they deserve. Be that as it may, in only 
one area—rocket thrust—are we behind 
the Soviets and we surrendered that ad- 
vantage when the Democrats under 
Truman were sitting on their hands and 
doing nothing. 

Apropos of the current situation, in 
discussing with a number of my constit- 
uents over the past weekend the Rus- 
sian claim of having launched a man into 
space and brought him back without 
mishap I found most of them strongly 
skeptical of the Soviet’s latest propa- 
ganda, their skepticism understandably 
being based on the known Russian repu- 
tation for skulduggery and duplicity. 

In my conversations with my constit- 
uents I found them reflecting the doubts 
voiced by certain news media both here 
and abroad, which point up the obvious 
discrepencies in the Russian claims. For 
instance, the claim by Yuri Gagarin, the 
“cosmonaut,” that he orbited the earth 
suspended on air within his vehicle runs 
counter to the accepted practice of strap- 
ping the astronaut to his seat to protect 
him from the violent impact of the 
initial blastoff. It was also noted that 
while Gagarin reported detailed earthly 
scenes as he flashed by at 18,000 miles 
per hour a noted Russian scientist 
claimed that the vehicle was without 
windows of any kind. 

There is also the matter of timing and 
with the flight officially reported to have 
taken place on April 12 we wonder how 
the London Daily Worker had it taking 
place on April 7 when they gave out the 
word that the space traveler had cir- 
cumnavigated the globe and had re- 
turned to earth suffering from acute 
shock. Failure of the tracking stations 
of our National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to make contact even 
with the burned-out casing of the lofting 
rocket until several hours after the Rus- 
sians reported the astronaut’s return 
further indicates the unreliability of the 
reports. 

The fact also remains that no tracking 
station outside of the Iron Curtain had 
advance word of the experiment and 
none reported catching the spacecraft 
while in orbit. All of which, coupled 
with the Soviets’ record for fabrication, 
prompts most of the people with whom 
I have talked to reach the conclusion 
that this incident was probably designed 
to cover up previous failures, in which 
their space travelers may have lost their 
lives, and was staged as a face-saving 
device in anticipation of an American 
breakthrough at an early date. 

In support of these reservations by 
people who are not inclined to accept un- 
supported Soviet claims, as so many col- 
umnists and scientists seem inclined to 
do, I would like to underscore that por- 
tion of a Washington Evening Star edi- 
torial which puts forth these rather 
pointed questions: 

Exactly where, for example, is the place 
that should have a monument built on it 
as the site of the launching of Major 
Gagarin into orbit? And precisely where 
did he land in the U.S.S.R. after his single 
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celestial circumnavigation of the globe? Ag 
for the spaceship that carried him on his 
history-making voyage, what does it look 
like? Why are there no clear photographs 
or verable descriptions of it? When will 
outsiders be vouchsafed the opportunity to 
inspect it, or at least to read detailed ac. 
counts of it? And how explain the fact 
that the Kremlin’s spokesmen, even the 
“cosmonaut” himself, have been almost os- 
tentatiously evasive in responding to these 
and similar queries? Is there something to 
hide? Does the furtiveness cover up facts 
that the world ought to know? Is a fraud 
involved here—or a military advance—that 
the Soviets are determined to keep under 
wraps? 


And then my favorite columnist David 
Lawrence, in the same issue of the Eve- 
ning Star, concludes with these perti- 
nent observations: 


Just why would the Russians concoct the 
story if it is not entirely true? One answer 
is that the Communists have no morals— 
they regard lying as a legitimate device in 
national and international policies. 

Just now it is important for Nikita Khru- 
shchev to divert the attention of the Rus- 
sian people from their hardships with an 
appeal to their national pride. History re- 
cords that the czars of another era also en- 
gaged in huge spectacles, parades, and dis- 
plays to impress the people and cause them 
to forget or put aside their woes. 

The Communists have much to explain. 
Scientists throughout the world will remain 
curious. Science has a way of probing into 
such things. Already the Soviet Govern- 
ment has declined to make its data public. 
Secrecy is always the refuge of totalitarian 
governments which do not hesitate to try to 
fool not only their own people, but the 
whole world. 





The Fall of Bataan 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
April 9, was thé 19th anniversary of the 
fall of Bataan. In honor of that event 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia named two streets near 
the Philippines Chancery, Bataan and 
Corregidor. In the official ceremony, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk delivered 
the: main address. 

The names of these two streets in our 
Capital City recalled the deep and bind- 
ing brotherhood between the people of 
the United States and of the Philippine 
Republic that was welded in the fire of 
war and quenched in the blood of heroes 
of American and Filipino descent who 
suffered and died together in that area. 

It is also particularly appropriate that 
our country and our Capital should cele- 
brate this day while the Republic of the 
Philippines is represented by the Hon- 
orable Carlos P. Romulo, its outstanding 
and distinguished Ambassador. 

Not only is General Romulo remem- 
bered for his services in the Congress of 
the United States, but for his contribu- 
tion in the long and difficult struggle 
against tyranny by our two peoples from 
1941 to 1945. General Romulo during 
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that time served as General MacArthur’s 
aide-de-camp in Bataan, Corregidor, and 
in Australia and returned to the Philip- 
pines with the U.S. forces which landed 
in Leyte. General Romulo has con- 
tinued to distinguish himself as a diplo- 
mat, scholar, and world statesman. In 
the United Nations his voice has been 
heard always on the side of freedom and 
on the side of the ancient and unbreak- 
able friendship of the American and 
Filipino people. 

General Romulo has never swerved 
from his friendship with the United 
States and by act and word has con- 
stantly enunciated the common ideals 
which we share so well with the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

The fall of Bataan was regarded as a 
great victory by the Japanese Army but 
was in a more real sense a symbol of a 
victory of the human spirit. It was in 
reality the first step on a road traveled 
not only by the citizens of the Philip- 
pines but of the United States and other 
free nations to a world in which we 
hoped we would enjoy lasting peace and 
a sharing of our different backgrounds 
and origins in a common cause for lib- 
erty. The suffering and loss which fol- 
lowed the fall of Bataan proved to the 
people of the Philippines and the United 
States their common heritage and their 
need to rededicate and renew their de- 
votion to freedom and the ideals of lib- 
erty and self-determination. In the 
words of that great statesman, Gen. Car- 
los Romulo: 

Bataan proved that the men of the West 
and the men of the East can face a common 
foe in absolute and unquestioned equality. 

That was the victory of Bataan. It sealed 
the bond of friendship between Filipinos and 
Americans—a bond already’ established 
through the long years that led up, before 
the war came, to the guarantee of national 
independence. As the long shadows of mili- 
tary defeat fell over those Filipino and 
American warriors in the tropical night in 
Bataan, the victory of the free spirit hovered 
overhead. It foretold the irreversible march 
of nationalism in Asia and Africa, the mas- 
sive and exciting roster of nations that 
would quickly win their freedom in the 
years to follow—India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, and all the others. 


General Romulo had other great words 
to say on this day of mixed sadness and 
rejoicing: 


To us in the Philippines and to you here, 
Bataan is a symbol of the bond between us. 
Bataan is of the past; but the bond lives, 
and must never be shaken. 

So today, in 1961, we Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans recall the symbolism of Bataan—the 
spiritual victory that makes the military de- 
feat look puny—and in the remembrance of 
that great moment in our common history 
we have the right to stand side by side 
through all the years to come, certain of the 
rightness of our case and the timelessness 
of our friendship. 
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It is for us now to remember and to 
carry with us, in all the days of the 
future, not only the ideals for which our 
two peoples suffered in the late war but 
also a firm remembrance of the warm 
friendship and good will which our 
steadfast friends in the Philippines 
share with us, which is so well exempli- 
fied by the great and distinguished rep- 
resentative of the Philippine Republic, 
the Honorable Carlos Romulo. 





Resolution Favoring Federal Aid to 
Education 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter from Mr. Harvey 
Wood, superintendent of the Dimondale 
Area Schools, in my district: 


DIMONDALE AREA SCHOOLS, 
Dimondale, Mich., April 14, 1961. 
Hon. AuGust E. JOHANSEN, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JOHANSEN: It has come 
to our attention through the Legislative Bu- 
reau of the Michigan Education Association 
that a Michigan school board recently had 
its resolution opposing Federal aid to edu- 
cation read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
We believe that this action may have given 
some Members of Congress the mistaken im- 
pression that this board was speaking for all 
or a@ majority of Michigan school boards. 
Since we do not subscribe to this point of 
view, nor do we believe it to be representa- 
tive of the thinking of the majority of boards 
of education in this State, we are requesting 
that you introduce the following resolution 
of our board of education into the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

“Moved by Fay, seconded by Baird, that 
the Board of Education of the Dimondale 
Area Schools, recognizing the need for in- 
creased support for education through Fed- 
eral participation if our national objectives 
are to be attained, hereby endorses the con- 
cept of Federal aid to education. Carried.” 

The above motion was adopted at the reg- 
ular meeting of April 10, 1961, and is on rec- 
ord in the official minutes of that meeting. 

For the board of education: 

HarvEyY Woop, 
Superintendent. 


I am, of course, happy to comply with 
the request of the board of education and 
Mr. Wood that the resolution of the 
board be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I unqualifiedly endorse and support 
the constitutional right of citizens or of 
any duly constituted governmental body 
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to present its petitions and views to the 
Congress of the United States, including 
those instances, of which this is one, in 
which the views do not coincide with my 
own. 

In response to a telephone inquiry to 
Mr. Wood, I am advised that the vote 
of the schoo! board on this particular 
resolution was 4 to 3 in favor. I con- 
clude therefrom that the sentiment of 
the board, either with regard to Federal 
aid to education or with regard to the 
board going on record in this manner, 
was something less than unanimous. 

I believe one further comment is in 
order with respect to the statement 
made by Mr. Wood to the effect that 
introduction in the Recorp of a resolu- 
tion opposing Federal aid to education 
on behalf of another Michigan school 
board “may have given some Members 
of Congress the mistaken impression 
that this board was speaking for all or 
a majority of Michgan school boards.” 

While I do not happen to have read 
this earlier extension in the Recorp, I 
am sure that no Member of this House 
is so naive as to believe that any single 
school board speaks for, or presumes to 
speak for, all or a majority of Michigan 
school boards. 

I certainly do not presume to know 
what the thinking of the majority of 
boards of education in Michigan is on 
the issue, although Mr. Wood evidently 
believes that a majority of the boards of 
education of the State are not opposed 
to Federal aid to education. I notice 
that he cites no basis for his conclusion. 

I made the point of inquiring of Mr. 
Wood as to whether the Dimondale 
board’s action was unanimous, because 
I believe this is highly relevant to the 
whole matter. 

I wish that on issues of this type, 
where there is a sharp cleavage of honest 
opinion, the practice of submitting mi- 
nority views, which is an established 
procedure of the committees of this 
House, might also be followed by other 
governmental bodies. I believe it would 
contribute a great deal to the airing of 
opposing views at the grassroots. 

I note with particular interest the 
obvious eagle-eye alertness of the legis- 
lative bureau of the Michigan Education 
Association in this matter. Of course, 
I do not deny the right of that organiza- 
tion to exhibit this type of interest and 
alertness. 

At the same time I do not hesitate, in 
the face of either the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association activities, or the 4-to-3 
vote of the Dimondale board of educa- 
tion, to reaffirm my own unqualified and 
vigorous opposition to the concept of 
Federal aid to education in general and 
to the specific program of Federal aid 
recommended by the present admin- 
istration. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, Aprit 20, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore, 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, in a world that lieth 
in darkness swept by fitful winds of 
despair and doubt, for this hallowed mo- 
ment we pause at this sheltered sanc- 
tuary of Thy grace to make sure that 


the light within us is not dimmed. In 
this desperate hour of the Nation’s life, 
when the world’s hope of a bright to- 
morrow is so largely committed to our 
frail hands, join us, we pray Thee, to the 
great company of unconquered spirits 
who, in other evil times, have stood their 
ground, preserving the heritage of man’s 
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best, and whose flaming faith has made 
them as lighted windows amid the en- 
circling gloom. 

In this difficult and dangerous era, be 
Thou our pillar of cloud by day, and of 
fire by night, as patiently and obediently 
we follow the kindly light of Thy guid- 
ance. As deadly perils threaten the 
birthright of our liberties, help us to 
close our national ranks in a new unity. 
Hasten the coming of the radiant king- 
dom when each man’s rule will be all 
men’s good, and universal peace will lie 
like a shaft of light across the lands, 
and as a lane of beams across the sea. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 19, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 912) to 
provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Patent Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to sit during 
the session of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of Texas, to be 
Public Housing Commissioner. 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

David C. Acheson, to be U.S. attorney for 
the District of Columbia. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 





FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Howard Bertsch, of Oregon, to be 
Administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Julian B. Thayer, of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for 
the term expiring March 31, 1967. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joe B. Zeug, of Minnesota, to 
be a member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for 
the term expiring March 31, 1967. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 





COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


April 20 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the General Sales Manager, concerning the 
policies, activities, and developments, includ- 
ing all sales and disposals, with regard to 
each commodity which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns or which it is 
directed to support, for the month of Jan- 
uary 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REVISION OF TITLE 37, UNITED STATES Cops, 
ENTITLED “PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES” 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to revise, codify, and enact 
into law, title 37 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Pay and Allowances of the Uni- 
formed Services” (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Resolutions adopted by the Texas Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists, March 
16-17, 1961; ordered to lie on the table. 
By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Kansas; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 17 


“Resolution requesting the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President of the United 
States to review the proposed transfer of 
the naval air technical training unit from 
the Olathe, Kans., Naval Air Station to 
the Glynco, Ga., Naval Air Station 


“Whereas it has been proposed by the De- 
partment of Defense that the naval air 
technical training unit be transferred from 
the Olathe, Kans., Naval Air Station to the 
Glynco, Ga., Naval Air Station; and 

“Whereas if such transfer is finally ap- 
proved by the President of the United States 
and consummated by the actual transfer of 
such facilities, the effect would inevitably 
cause great economic loss to the areas of 
Kansas surrounding the naval air station at 
Olathe, Kans.; and 

“Whereas the 87th Congress of the United 
States has enacted legislation intended to 
aid and not to create economically depressed 
areas of our country; and 

“Whereas the reason for the proposed 
transfer of the aforementioned unit has 
been reported as a step toward economizing 
in expenditures in the Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas such alleged saving in public 
funds relative to such proposed transfer 
cannot be substantiated in view of the fact 
that the cost of transfer would be greater 
than improving the present facilities at 
Olathe; and 

“Whereas it is understood that in the near 
future it is planned to standardize the 
training of all air control operations through 
a Federal Aviation Agency program which 
accordingly would eliminate this type of 
training unit, and, consequently, it would 
seem highly inadvisable to transfer said unit 
because it would result in a needless expen- 
diture of public funds: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas, That we respectfully urge the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President of the 
United States to give immediate careful 
study and reconsideration of the proposed 
transfer of the naval air technical training 
unit from the Olathe, Kans., Naval Air Sta- 
tion to the Glynco, Ga., Naval Air Station; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
directed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the Secretary of Defense, the 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and to each of the mem- 
pers of the Kansas congressional delegation. 

“T hereby certify that the above resolution 
originated in the senate, and was adopted 
by that body. 

“Adopted by the senate April 7, 1961. 

“HarROLD H. CHASE, 
“President of the Senate. 

“RaLPH E. ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 


“House RESOLUTION 31 


“Resolution requesting the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President of the United 
States to review the proposed transfer of 
the naval air technical training unit 
from the Olathe, Kans., Naval Air Station 
to the Glynco, Ga., Naval Air Station 
“Whereas it has been proposed by the De- 

partment of Defense that the naval air 

technical training unit be transferred 
from the Olathe, Kans., Naval Air Station 
to the Glynco, Ga., Naval Air Station; and 

“Whereas if such transfer is finally ap- 
proved by the President of the United States 
and consummated by the actual transfer of 
such facilities, the effect would inevitably 
cause great economic loss to the areas of 

Kansas surrounding the naval air station 

at Olathe, Kans.; and 
“Whereas the 87th Congress of the 

United States has enacted legislation in- 

tended to aid and not to create economical- 

ly depressed areas of our country; and 
“Whereas the reason for the proposed 
transfer of the aforementioned unit has 
been reported as a step toward economizing 
in expenditures in the Armed Forces; and 
“Whereas such alleged savings in public 
funds relative to such proposed transfer 
cannot be substantiated in view of the fact 
that the cost of transfer would be greater 
than improving the present facilities at 

Olathe; and 
“Whereas it is understood that in the 

near future it is planned to standardize the 

training of all air control operations through 

a Federal Aviation Agency program which ac- 

cordingly would eliminate this type of train- 

ing unit, and consequently, it would seem 
highly inadvisable to transfer said unit be- 
cause it would result in a needless expend- 
iture of public funds: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas, That we re- 
spectfully urge the Secretary of Defense and 
the President of the United States to give 
immediate careful study and reconsidera- 
tion of the proposed transfer of the naval 
air technical training unit from the Olathe, 

Kans., Naval Air Station to the Glynco, Ga., 

Naval Air Station; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 

directed to transmit enrolled copies of this 

resolution to the Secretary of Defense, the 

President of the United States, the Secretary 

of the Navy, and to each of the members 

of the Kansas congressional delegation. 
“Adopted by the house April 6, 1961. 
“ALLEN L, MITCHELL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“A. E. ANDERSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


“Concurrent resolution extending an in- 
vitation for State, National, and inter- 
national participation in the Kansas Cen- 
tennial World Food Fair 


“Whereas Kansas is recognized among 
the States of this Nation as a leading pro- 
ducer of wheat, has won the popular ac- 
claim of ‘breadbasket of the world,’ is a 
major producer also of other grains, beef, 
poultry, dairy, and other food products; 
and 

“Whereas food production and food trade 
are common goals of all nations as sustain- 
ers of life and industry, benefiting the wel- 
fare of all peoples, and contributing to the 
cause for peace; and 

“Whereas Kansas is this year observing 
its centennial of statehood, inviting all its 
citizens and visitors to celebrate 100 years 
of achievement; and 

“Whereas it is most fitting that Kansas, 
‘Midway U.S.A.,’ invite other countries and 
other States to join in displaying food and 
allied products in a large international mar- 
ketplace provided for this purpose as a fea- 
ture of the State’s centennial celebration; 
and 

“Whereas the Kansas Centennial World 
Food Fair has been certified by the US. De- 
partment of Commerce for temporary duty- 
free entry of foreign exhibits under the 
Trade Fair Act of 1959: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas (the Senate 
concurring therein), That Kansas extend 
the hand of welcome and friendship to the 
countries of the world and to the peoples 
of other States through the Kansas Centen- 
nial World Food Fair to be held at Mid- 
America fairgrounds in Topeka, June 13 
to June 25, 1961, as a recognized trade show 
and public exhibition; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Kansas citizens and or- 
ganizations, cities, counties, and State, join 
together in supporting this means of display- 
ing the productive resources of this great 
State, and the hospitality and friendship of 
its people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to send enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, U.S. Secretary of Commerce, U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Secretary of 
State, embassies of foreign nations, to each 
member of the Kansas congressional dele- 
gation, and to the Governors of the other 
49 States. 

“Adopted by the house March 20, 1961. 

“ALLEN L. MITCHELL, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“A. E. ANDERSON, 

“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“Adopted by the senate April 4, 1961. 

“HaroLp H. CHASE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“RaLPH E. ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1027. A bill to amend title I of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Rept. No. 175). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 881. A bill to revise section 4166 of the 
Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to permit 
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documentation of vessels sold or trans- 
ferred abroad (Rept. No. 179); and 

S. 1288. A bill to amend section 362(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (Rept. No. 
180). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 576. A bill to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
clarify the status of the faculty and admin- 
istrative staff at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, to establish suitable personnel 
policies for such personnel, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 177); and 

S. 883. A bill to extend the application of 
the Federal Boating Act of 1958 to certain 
possessions of the United States (Rept. No. 
178). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

H.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize off- 
season cruises by American-flag passenger 
vessels (Rept. No. 176). 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1681. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to pro- 
vide for the preservation or restoration of 
housing and certain other structures in the 
District of Columbia, where such housing 
or other structures are not substandard or 
can be restored to good condition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 1682. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to recognize the high public service 
rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and those 
associated with him in the discovery of the 
cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by pro- 
viding for the payment of benefits to widows 
of individuals entitled to benefits thereun- 
der; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1683. A bill to amend section 2(h) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act with re- 
spect to employees of the agricultural stabi- 
lization and conservation county commit- 
tees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNSTON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1684. A bill for the relief of Merle K. 
Loessin; and 

S. 1685. A bill for the relief of Brigitte 
Marie Kroll; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GORE (for himself and Mr 
KEFAUVER) : 

S. 1686. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a new fish hatchery in the eastern 
part of the State of Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 1687. A bill to amend section 203(j) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the disposal 
of surplus property for educational activi- 
ties conducted by nonprofit organizations 
providing educational or occupational train- 
ing for mentally retarded children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
BarTLETT, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Dovctas, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc, Mr. Hart, Mr. HoumpuHrRey, Mr. 
Keattnc, Mr. Lavuscne, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. McGee, Mr. Morse, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. YOuNG 
of Ohio, and Mr. WILEY) : 

S. 1688. A bill to establish a Department 
of Consumers in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective representation 
of the economic interests of consumers; to 
coordinate the administration of consumer 
services by transferring to such Department 
certain functions of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of Labor, and other agencies; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEFAuveR when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1689. A bill to amend section 4(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, with respect to the applicability of the 
conflict-of-interest provisions to persons 
serving in the Federal Communications 
Commission unit of the National Defense 
Executive Reserve; and 

S. 1690. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in 
order to increase certain limitations in pay- 
ments on account of operating-differential 
subsidy under such title; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacnNuson when 
he introduced the first above-mentioned 
bill, which appear under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

5S. 1691. A bill to provide that any juvenile 
who has been determined delinquent by a 
district court of the United States may be 
committed by the court to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation and 
study; and 

S. 1692. A bill to amend chapter 235 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the appellate review of sentences imposed 
in criminal cases in the district 
courts of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
. under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Keatinc, Mr. BusH, Mr. Case of 
New Jersey, Mr. Hart, and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S. 1693. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare by assisting the States, through a 
program of grants-in-aid, to establish and 
operate special hospital facilities for the 
treatment and cure of narcotic addicts; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
' introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
* der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr, BusH, Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, Mr. Hart, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. 
KucHEL, and Mr. Scott): 

S. 1694. A bill to enable the courts more 

effectively to deal with the problem of nar- 
cotic addiction; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
_j (See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (by request): 

S. 1695. A bill making the first Sunday in 
February a legal holiday to be known as 
Chaplains Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

, (See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he 
introduced the @bove bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MaGnvuson): 

S.J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior during the 
calendar year 1962 to continue to deliver wa- 
ter to lands in certain irrigation districts in 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE ON WHITE HOUSE CON- 
FERENCE ON NARCOTICS 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Keat- 
Inc, Mr. BusH, Mr. Case of New Jersey, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KUCcHEL, and Mr. 
ScorT) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
127) to express the sense of the Senate 
on a White House Conference on Nar- 
cctics, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Javits, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 





AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT, RELATING TO 
EMPLOYEES OF AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION COUNTY COMMITTEES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Civil Service Retirement Act was 
amended last year by Public Law 86-568 
to extend credit to Federal employees 
for prior service with county agricul- 
ture and stabilization committees. 

Among other things, the measure pro- 
vided that in order to receive credit for 
such service, the employees concerned, 
within 2 years, would have to pay into 
the retirement fund, accrued interest to- 
gether with the amount which would 
have been deducted during such serv- 
ice had it been subject to the act at that 
time. 

This provision seemed reasonable at 
the time it was adopted, but it now 
turns out that it imposes a hardship 
on many employees and actually serves 
no useful purpose. 

After several conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the employees concerned 
and consideration of all the facts in- 
volved, it would seem that in the interest 
of equity, the law should be amended 
to permit such deposits be made any 
time prior to the time the employees 
retire. 

However, it is in the interest of these 
employees that their service be verified 
while records are still available. Thus it 
is necessary that application for credit 
be made without undue delay. 

Accordingly, I send to the desk for 
appropriate reference, a bill designed to 
accomplish these two objectives: 

First, the bill requires that these em- 
Ployees make application for service 
credit before July 10 of next year and, 
second, that any amount due the retire- 
ment fund be paid before the date of 
retirement of the employee concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 





April 20 


The bill (S. 1683) to amend section 
2¢h) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
with respect to employees of the agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation 
county committees, introduced by Mr. 
JOHNSTON, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 





AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO AP- 
PLICABILITY OF CONFLICT-OF- 
INTEREST PROVISIONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend section 4(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, with re- 
spect to the applicability of the conflict- 
of-interest provisions to persons serving 
in the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion unit of the National Defense Execu- 
tive Reserve. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from the Chairman of the 
Commission, enclosing an explanation of 
the bill, be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter and explanation will be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

The bill (S. 1689) to amend section 
4(b) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, with respect to the applica- 
bility of the conflict-of-interest provi- 
sions to persons serving in the Federal 
Communications Commission unit of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve, in- 
troduced by Mr. MaGnuson (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1961. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: The Commission 
has adopted as a part of its legislative pro- 
gram for the 87th Congress a proposal to 
amend section 4(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act to provide an exemption from the 
conflict-of-interest provision for persons des- 
ignated by the Commission as Executive 
Reservists in the FCC unit of the National 
Defense Executive Reserve when such per- 
sons are (1) engaged in training and (2) s0 
employed during periods of national emer- 
gency (47 U.S.C. 154(b)). 

The Commission’s explanation and draft 
bill to accomplish the foregoing objective 
was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
for its consideration. We are now advised by 
that Bureau that from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program there would be no 
objection to the presentation of the draft 
bill to the Congress for its consideration. 

Accordingly there are enclosed six copies of 
our draft bill on this subject and six copies 
of an explanatory statement with reference 
thereto. 

The consideration by the Senate of the 
proposed amendment would be greatly appre- 
ciated. The Commission would be happy to 
furnish any additional information that may 
be desired by the Senate or by the commit- 
tee to which this proposal is referred. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEWTON N. MINow, 
Chairman. 
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EXPLANATION OF ProposepD AMENDMENT TO 
SECTION 4(b) OF THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
or 1934, as AMENDED (47 U.S.C. 154(b)), 
WrrH RESPECT TO PERSONS SERVING AS Ex- 
ECUTIVE RESERVISTS IN THE NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EXECUTIVE RESERVE UNIT OF THE 
FepeRAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
PursUANT To 50 U.S.C. App. 2160(e) 

The executive reserve program, approved 
by Congress in 1955 as an amendment to sec- 
tion 710 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2160), authorized the 
President to provide for the establishment 
and training of a nucleus executive reserve 
for employment in executive positions in 
Government during periods of emergency. 
It further authorized the President to pro- 
vide by regulation for the exemption of 
members of such reserve from the operation 
of the conflict-of-interest provisions in sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 of title 
18 of the United States Code and section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (sec. 99 of title 
5). The President exercised the authority 
thus granted him and promulgated on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956, Executive Order 10660 estab- 
lishing the National Defense Executive Re- 
serve. That Executive order has since been 
amended in minor respects. 

A number of departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government have established 
units of the National Defense Executive Re- 
serve, including the Federal Communications 
Commission, pursuant to the foregoing au- 
thority. In the case of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, its reservists 
would be given training for employment in 
executive positions equivalent to Commis- 
sioners and bureau chiefs involving the ad- 
ministration of the Communications Act of 
1934. Thus, upon mobilization in an emer- 
gency, such reservists would have had the 
necessary training to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of a Commissioner or bureau 
head and to perform such other duties and 
responsibilities as may be delegated in such 
emergency to the Commission under the 
wartime powers of the President or other 
appropriate authority. 

The conflict-of-interest provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
US.C. 154(b)), prohibit any “member of the 
Commission or person in its employ’ from 
having, for example, a financial interest in 
the manufacture or sale of radio apparatus 
for wire or radio communication; in com- 
munication by wire or radio or in radio 
transmission of energy; or financial interest 
in any company owning stocks, bonds, or 
other securities of any company furnishing 
services or apparatus to any company en- 
gaged in manufacturing or selling apparatus 
used for communication by wire or radio; 
or ownership of stocks, bonds, or other secu- 
rities of any corporation subject to the Com- 
munications Act. For the purpose of the 
executive reserve program, the foregoing 
provisions of the Communications Act have 
been found to be unduly restrictive. They 
have also deterred well-qualified persons 
from accepting designation as executive re- 
servists and from serving in the Commis- 
sion’s unit of the National Defense Executive 
Reserve. During a period of emergency, it 
is those people who are presently directly 
connected with the communications industry 
who would be best qualified and most valu- 
a to the Government as executive reserv- 

The proposed amendment has, therefore, 
the purpose of exempting persons who serve 
in the Commission’s unit of the National 
Defense Executive Reserve from the limita- 
tions in section 4(b) of the Communications 
Act (they being already exempt from the 
operation of the conflict-of-interest provi- 
sions specified in 50 U.S.C. App. 2160(e)). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


COMMITMENT OF CERTAIN JUVE- 
NILES AND APPELLATE REVIEW OF 
CERTAIN SENTENCES IMPOSED IN 
CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
this week the National Penitentiaries 
Subcommittee filed its annual report 
covering the activities of its members 
during the past session. 

As in previous years, the work of the 
members of the subcommittee was 
largely devoted to personal visits to in- 
stitutions under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Prisons. The facilities which 
I visited were the Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Mo., 
the U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., and the National Training School 
for Boys at Washington, D.C. 

My observations are set out at length 
in the report. It is not necessary to 
review them here. However, I do urge 
my colleagues to study the report when 
the opportunity arises as it contains 
much useful information about the pres- 
ent operations of our Federal prisons as 
well as recommendations for needed im- 
provements. 

At this time, I only want to call at- 
tention to three points developed there- 
in. The first concerns a recommenda- 
tion of new facilities for the National 
Training School. In the past two ses- 
sions the Senate Judiciary Committee 
has approved legislation authorizing the 
sale of the real estate and use of the 
proceeds for the acquisition of a new site 
and the construction of a new institu- 
tion. Although the measure passed the 
Senate on one occasion, it has not be- 
come law. 

Meanwhile the facilities have deterio- 
rated to the point that it is difficult to 
justify the expenditures necessary to 
maintain them. My recommendation is 
that the Congress authorize the con- 
struction of a new institution at a more 
suitable location and that the Attorney 
General, in his next budgetary request, 
include a provision for funds for its con- 
struction. 

If this is done while the budget for the 
next fiscal year is under consideration, 
we will avoid further delay and the diffi- 
culties previously encountered. I stress 
the importance of taking such action 
now, inasmuch as it will be several years 
before such facilities are available once 
construction is begun, postponing the 
time when the Bureau can offer young 
offenders the full training required to 
make them useful citizens once again. 

Secondly, the report calls attention to 
the fact that the Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Act should be amended to pro- 
vide for the commitment of juveniles, 
where the need is indicated, for observa- 
tion, diagnosis, and the formulation of 
a recommendation which might be con- 
sidered by the court in making a proper 
disposition of the case. 

Procedures of this kind already exist 
for individuals committed under the 
Youth Correction Act and for adult of- 
fenders. It would appear to be as fully 
or even more necessary to have a proce- 
dure of this kind for the study of juvenile 
offenders. At present the only means 
available to the court is under Rule 35 
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of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure, which specifies a 60-day period in 
which to modify a sentence after commit- 
ment. Occasionally within this period 
the Bureau of Prisons does make such a 
study which warrants court action. 
However, there is no statute specifically 
providing for the diagnostic study of 
juveniles who present particularly diffi- 
cult disposition problems. Experience 
indicates that the courts are increasingly 
interested in securing this service in 
connection with their sentencing duties. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill which provides that any 
juvenile who has been determined delin- 
quent by a district court of the United 
States may be committed by the court 
to the custody of the Attorney General 
for observation and study. I ask that 
the bill be appropriately referred and 
that a copy of its text be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Lastly, the activities report clearly 
develops the fact that, notwithstanding 
the passage of the new sentencing law 
in 1958, glaring disparities in sentences 
still occur. While notable work has 
been done to overcome a contributing 
factor through judicial institutes and 
the use of the indeterminate sentencing 
provisions, I discovered enough exam- 
ples of excessive sentences in my visits to 
Federal prisons to convince me more 
than ever that some system of appellate 
review is warranted. 

In the closing days of the last session 
of Congress I introduced a bill which 
would provide for an appellate review 
of criminal sentences on the grounds of 
excessiveness. It was my hope that the 
bill would receive thorough study by in- 
terested groups and the various depart- 
ments of Government during the inter- 
vening months prior to the opening of 
the current session. 

I shall not take up the time of this 
body by repeating the arguments I ad- 
vanced in introducing this bill in the 
86th Congress. However, I believe that 
we should try to achieve a greater meas- 
ure of evenhandedness in the adminis- 
tration of justice. A statute authoriz- 
ing appellate review of sentences will 
never provide a satisfactory substitute 
for a thoughtful effort on the parts of 
the district courts to impose sentences 
which fit the factors present in each 
case. But it will correct those sentences 
which a civilized nation must consider 
far too excessive to meet the purposes 
of justice. Legislation of this kind 
would do much to support the stated 
objective of the Congress in passing the 
new sentencing act in 1958—the equi- 
table administration of the criminal laws 
of the United States. 

The bill I send to the desk would per- 
mit a convicted defendant, upon leave 
granted by the circuit court of the United 
States, to appeal his sentence on the 
ground of excessiveness even though it 
may be within lawful limits. The ap- 
pellate court is authorized access to 
whatever reports or additional informa- 
tion it determines necessary, and it may 
or may not hold a hearing. It may re- 
duce the sentence imposed by the district 
court to any lawful sentence it deems 
appropriate if it determines that the 
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sentence imposed was more severe than 
warranted by the circumstances of the 
case. By taking the appeal the defend- 
ant waives any right to plead that as a 
result of any revision of the sentence by 
the appellate court he has been twice 
put in jeopardy for the same offense. 

I hope that the bill will receive early 
consideration in the committee and that 
appropriate hearings will be conducted 
to obtain the views of the courts and 
others engaged in the administration of 
justice. 

I send this bill to the desk with the 
request that it be appropriately referred; 
and I ask unanimous consent that its 
text be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bills, will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Hruska, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1691 


Bill to provide that any juvenile who has 
been determined delinquent by a district 
court of the United States may be com- 
mitted by the court to the custody of the 
Attorney General for observation and study 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5034 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding immediately after the 
third paragraph thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“If the court desires more detailed infor- 
mation as a basis for determining whether 
to place any juvenile delinquent on proba- 
tion or to commit him to the custody of the 
Attorney General under the first paragraph 
of this section, the court may commit such 
delinquent to the custody of the Attorney 
General for observation and study at an 
appropriate classification center or agency. 
The Director of the Bureau of Prisons, under 
such regulations as the Attorney General 
may prescribe, shall, after the delinquent 
has been so committed, cause a complete 
study to be made of the delinquent, includ- 
ing a mental and physical examination, to 
ascertain his personal traits, his capabilities, 
pertinent circumstances of his social back- 
ground, any previous delinquency or crimi- 
nal experience, any mental or physical defect 
or other factor contributing to his delin- 
quency, and any other factors which the 
Director may consider pertinent. A full and 
complete report of the results of such study, 
together with any recommendations which 
the Director believes would be helpful to 
the court in making its determination, shall 
be furnished to the court by the Director 
within sixty days after the date such delin- 
quent is ordered committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General under this para- 
graph unless the court grants additional 
time for further study. No delinquent shall 
be committed under this paragraph for a 
period exceeding his minority or the term 
which might have been imposed had he been 
tried and convicted of the alleged violation 
for which he was determined delinquent, 
whichever occurs first.” 


S. 1692 
Bill to amend chapter 235 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the appellate 
review of sentences imposed in criminal 
cases arising in the district courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 235 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting, immediately after 
section 3741 thereof, the following new sec- 
tion: 


“§ 3742. Appeal from sentence 


“(a) In every case arising in a district 
court of the United States in which a de- 
fendant has been convicted of a criminal of- 
fense for which no mandatory sentence is 
fixed by law, the defendant may, with leave 
granted by the circuit court of the United 
States for the appropriate circuit upon ap- 
plication therefor made by the defendant 
within ten days after the date of entry of the 
judgment imposing sentence upon him, ap- 
peal from the sentence so imposed upon the 
ground that the sentence, although within 
lawful limits, is excessive. Upon the al- 
lowance of any such appeal by a circuit 
court, the clerk of the district court and the 
appropriate United States attorney shall 
certify to the court of appeals such tran- 
scripts of proceedings, records, and other in- 
formation relating to the offense of the de- 
fendant and the sentence imposed upon him 
as the circuit court by rule or order may 
require. 

“(b) Any such appeal may be determined 
by the circuit court with or without hearing 
thereon. On any such appeal, the appellate 
court may reduce the sentence imposed by 
the district court to any lawful sentence 
which it deems appropriate, if it determines 
that the conviction was proper, but that the 
sentence imposed was more severe than war- 
ranted by the circumstances of the case. 
By taking an appeal from the sentence under 
this section, the defendant shall waive any 
right to plead that as a result of any revi- 
sion of the sentence by the appellate court 
he has been twice put in jeopardy for the 
same offense.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 235 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“3742. Appeal from sentence.” 





DESIGNATION OF FIRST SUNDAY 
IN FEBRUARY OF EACH YEAR AS 
CHAPLAINS DAY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
designate the first Sunday in February 
in each year as Chaplains Day, I pre- 
sent a resolution adopted by the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, of Iron River, 
Michigan, signed by Chester Briggs, 
Worthy President, and Vilio Hakala, 
Secretary, which presents with clarity 
some of my reasons for introducing this 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHAPLAINS Day RESOLUTION 

Whereas on February 3, 1943, the U.SS. 
Dorchester was sunk in the North Atlantic, 
during World War II, with the loss of more 
than 600 American lives, including four 
chaplains of three great religious faiths: 
George L. Fox, Protestant; John W. Wash- 
ington, Catholic; Alexander L. Goode, Jewish 
rabbi, and Clark V. Poling, Protestant min- 
ister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the U.S.S. Dorchester, 
to give to the world for all time a dramatic 
example of human brotherhood, courage, and 
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selflessness, and an inspiring demonstration 
of interfaith unity and understanding; and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains 
who gave up their lives for others, inspir- 
ing all Americans by their example of faith 
and courage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday 
in February each year, as Chaplains Day, and 
that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the U.S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 

Adopted by the Iron River Aerie, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, on February 7, 1961. 

CHESTER BRIGGS, 
Worthy President. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, our coun- 
try has, I am sure, an awareness of the 
vital role and fundamental need for the 
services of our chaplains of all denomi- 
nations. 

As an example, in 1948, the U.S. Post 
Office issued the four chaplains com- 
memorative stamp in honor of these 
men of different faiths who gave up their 
lifejackets during the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Dorchester. 

We are also mindful of the many 
other chaplains in the course of our his- 
tory who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice. In the American Revolution 11 
chaplains were killed in action. And, 
during the struggle for survival in the 
Civil War, 100 years ago, more chaplains 
were killed than during the Second 
World War; 91 in the Civil War and 82 
in World War II. 

In all 244 chaplains have lost their 
lives in the service of this country during 
time of war. It is my belief that a Chap- 
lains Day to commemorate these men 
will serve well the national interest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1695) making the first 
Sunday in February a legal holiday to be 
known as Chaplains Day, introduced by 
Mr. Hart (by request), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL] be added as a cosponsor of S. 
861, a bill, which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 9, to amend the Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A RICHARD E. 
BYRD ANTARCTIC COMMISSION— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of April 6 and 13, 1961, the names 
of Senators CaprHart, Case of South Da- 
kota, YarsoroucH, ALLOTT, and JAVITS 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1516) to provide for conti- 
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nuity and support of study, research, and 
development of programs for peaceful 
uses in science, commerce, and other 
activities related to Antarctica, which 
shall include, but shall not be limited 
to, gathering, evaluating, correlating, 
and dispersing of information and knowl- 
edge obtained from exploration, re- 
search, and other mediums relating to 
weather, communications, travel, and 
other areas of information; also to co- 
ordinate Antarctic activities among 
those agencies of the U.S. Government 
and private institutions interested in or 
concerned directly with the promotion, 
advancement, increase, and diffusion of 
knowledge of the Antarctic; and to di- 
rect and administer U.S. Antarctic pro- 
grams in the national interest, intro- 
duced by Mr. WiLeEy on April 6, 1961. 





TEMPORARY POSTPONEMENT OF 
REPAYMENTS OF FUNDS OWED 
BY EMPLOYMENT SECURITY SYS- 
TEMS OF THE STATES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 13, 1961, the names of 
Mr. CiarK and Mr. Scott were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 1572) 
to provide that certain reduced credits 
against the Federal unemployment tax 
shall not apply with respect to taxable 
years beginning before January 1, 1964, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Bartiett (for himself and Mr. 
Hart) on April 13, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 18, 1961, the names of 
Senators Javits, HARTKE, DovuG.as, Hart, 
Lone of Missouri, NEUBERGER, GRUENING, 
Jackson, and Lone of Hawaii, were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1633) to establish a Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. CLARK 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
April 18, 1961. 





WORLD TRADE SHIP ACT OF 1961— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 13, 1961, the names of 
Senators Biste, Scott, SMATHERS, LONG 
of Louisiana, Witt1ams of New Jersey, 
FULBRIGHT and HARTKE were added as 
additional cosponsors of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 73) to promote the for- 
eign commerce of the United States 
through the use of ships, and other ap- 
propriate craft and motor vehicles for 
traveling trade fairs, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on April 13, 1961. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1154, 
THE MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL EXCHANGE ACT OF 
1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
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on Foreign Relations on Thursday, April 
27, will hold a public hearing to receive 
the views of the executive branch on 
S. 1154, a bill introduced by me to pro- 
vide for the improvement and strength- 
ening of the international relations of 
the United States by promoting better 
mutual understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world through educational 
and cultural exchanges. This hearing 
will commence at 10 am. on April 27 
in room 4221 of the New Senate Office 
Building. All the witnesses will be from 
the executive branch agencies concerned 
with S. 1154, since nongovernmental 
testimony was offered at an earlier public 
hearing. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Speech by Senator THomas J. Dopp, of 
Connecticut, to the Americanism Conference 
of the West Virginia Department of the 
American Legion, Fairmont, W. Va., April 15, 
1961. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

Address delivered by Senator Rosert S. 
Kerr at the Wabash Valley Association, Inc., 
annual meeting, March 3, 1961. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address prepared for deliv- 
ery by him over Wisconsin radio stations, for 
the weekend of April 16, 1961, on sundry 
topics. 

Excerpts from address prepared for delivery 
by him over radio station WGN, Chicago, on 
April 9, 1961, entitled “Reds Will Be Hard 
Bargainers in Laos.” 

Article from Milwaukee Sentinel of April 
13, 1961, outlining recommendations by 
Elmer L. Winter for bolstering the U.S. econ- 
omy; also a statement by Senator WILEY on 
ways and means to bolster the economy. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

Article entitled “South Orange Eighth 
Graders Form a Junior Peace Corps,” pub- 
lished in the Record, of Hackensack, N.J., for 
April 17; also a portion of a television trans- 
cript of April 2, regarding a Peace Corps on 
the home front. 





THE WORLD SITUATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
every American who has read the morn- 
ing newspapers or has watched the 
morning television news must be filled 
with apprehension and, I suggest, a tinge 
of shame—apprehension because this 
country faces severe problems that have 
wrapped up in them challenges to the 
freedom of our own country and that of 
the world; shame because there is no 
possible excuse for the situation in which 
we find ourselves, except the ineptitude 
of our State Department over the years 
since the Second World War and the 
constant interest of too many of our 
people in their material well-being, 
rather than their freedom. 

Laos and Cuba are the tragic results 
of weakness in our dealings with the 
Communist leaders which has amounted 
to a constant acquiescence to their gruff 
freedom-killing demands. I submit this 
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is the result of an attempt to buy the 
world for our side, rather than to gain 
its respect by strong action for freedom. 
The loss of Laos and Cuba to com- 
munism, if that be their fate, is not just 
the tragedy of people going into slavery. 
It will also be the disaster of losing 
friends at a time when friends are 
needed. Strong words do not wave off 
the Russian leaders. They understand 
and, I may add, they respect strength, 
and strength alone. This sadness is not 
that we are weak militarily or economi- 
cally. To the contrary, we are in both 
respects the strongest Nation in the 
world. But we are weak where it counts 
most—spirit. 

There are among us too many who so 
completely fear strong answers and ac- 
tion that they would prefer to crawl 
to Moscow on all fours rather than risk 
a showdown. Too many of us place 
comforts of life and the ease of our mod- 
ern living ahead of the freedoms with 
which we have been endowed by our 
Creator. In their hour of challenge, our 
founders pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor to the end 
that their freedoms would not be de- 
stroyed. 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that the 
spirit of those times be transmitted to 
the 1960’s? Is it too much to suggest that 
we incorporate in the decisions of this 
day a determination to remember the 
glorious moments of our history when, 
as a nation united, we stamped out slav- 
ery in Cuba in 1898, showed the world 
that our flag was to be respected at 
Tripoli and fought for the freedom of the 
people in World War I, and again in 
World War II? Or shall we turn our 
heads in the other direction, hoping to 
avoid the sight of madmen storming our 
embassies around the world, to prevent 
our ears from hearing the insults and 
invectives pouring from the mouth of 
Castro against our country and our flag, 
and to try to forget, as weak men do, the 
multitudinous mistakes of the past 40 
years, and to hope that by doing some- 
thing—just something—vwe shall be able 
to get out of the dangerous and difficult 
spot we are in this day? I suggest that 
we remember that men, not conditions, 
cause crises, and only men can correct 
them. It is past the time for American 
men to put their shoulders and their 
hearts to the task. 

A Russian was in orbit before an 
American; that was but the end result 
of arguments among Americans about 
who would get the credit. 

So Russia gets the credit, while mili- 
tary staffs continue to argue, and civil- 
ian agencies, for political purposes, join 
in the chorus. 

Gil Robb Wilson, writing in Flying 
magazine, for June, very succinctly puts 
the shame of America into living words, 
as he warns us that “Russia is first in 
space because Russia is first with Rus- 
sians.” ‘The United States is second in 
space because the United States is sec- 
ond with Americans. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 


Russia Is Pirrst 1n SPACE Because Russia IS 
First WITH RUSSIANS—THE UNITED STATES 
Is SECOND In SPACE BECAUSE THE UNITED 
Strates Is SECOND WITH AMERICANS 


Jeopardy to the free world is sharply en- 
hanced by the priority of Soviet soldiery in 
orbit. 

The hammer and sickle will swing swiftly 
to forge this achievement into a weapons 
system. Should this be contrived shortly 
the enemy will possess an edge in airpower 
more decisive than that represented by 
American development of the atom bomb. 

The situation is clear cut. A fifth horse- 
man of apocalypse saddles up. Wounded 
pride and damaged prestige become academic. 
Here pound the hooves of conquest. The 
date of Armageddon is advanced. Turn 
away from the prospect who will. The blind 
who die are just as dead. 

This is a time for truth. The truth is 
not served by designation of a goat to expiate 
our sins. No vicarious sacrifice will wash 
away the years wasted in want of official 
scientific appreciation—the years squandered 
in dismemberment of national unity by set- 
ting class against class for partisan ends— 
the years betrayed to honor by cynical 
expediency in compromise with interna- 
tional treachery. 

Too young to die? This land of ours too 
great and vital to perish with good will to 
all men? Not if the cholesterol of greed 
and disunion and preoccupation with lesser 
devotions have starved its heart. 

However, we the people have no just in- 
dictment of our Government. We have dis- 
tracted its energies by demands for a 
paternalism differing only with despotism in 
that it be benign. We have blackmailed its 
legislation with pressure for special in- 
terests—capital, labor, color, creed, class, 
young, old, shiftless, ignorant, pink, pacifist, 
ad nauseam. Warnings of warriors have been 
lost in the wail of whiners. Doddering com- 
promises of diplomacy have been palatable to 
pleaders for peace whose prayers have been 
undisturbed by the anguish of the dying in 
Hungary, Korea, Siberia—where not. 

Little wonder that an uncouth adven- 
turer should pound his shoe before the world 
and declaim “We shall bury you.” And if a 
sorrowing creature had to creep alone to his 
feet in the land of the free begging mercy 
for some miserable relative in one of his 
dungeons—well that too was a measure of 
our impotence. 

The substance of the matter is that while 
the whole of communism has been plotting 
against the whole of freedom the fragmented 
groups of the free have been plotting self- 
interest within the national framework. 
Russia is first in space because Russia has 
been first among Russians. The United 
States is second in space because the United 
States is second among Americans. 

Consideration must then turn on who de- 
serves the accolade of fate as reward for 
devotion. 

Steps have been taken at long last to re- 
solve more effective military organization. 
This is good but only prelude. Review of 
the industrial backlog and broadening of 
the research and development and produc- 
tion workload from its narrow concentra- 
tions will test the character of the Defense 
Department. The whole of science and in- 
dustry must be put to work. Time is of the 
essence. 

Yet this much must be clear. The ability 
of the President to reorient the energies and 
ambitions of all groups from their lesser self- 
serving missions to concentration on salvage 
of the country and of human freedom from 
its desperate plight is the crux of the mat- 
ter. It is time to measure all by one yard- 
stick alone. Aught else can wait a more 
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propitious day and be the stronger for the 
waiting. If the sovereignty of the Nation is 
lost, all is lost. 





NECESSITY FOR CONTINUANCE OF 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES AND SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NAL SECURITY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, earlier 
this month I received in the mail a peti- 
tion bearing the names of 67 faculty 
members of Dartmouth College. The 
document calls for the elimination of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and sets forth several reasons 
for this recommendation. 

It is the considered opinion of the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
that these 67 professors are misguided 
in their thinking. While I respect their 
right to their opinion, I have no respect 
for the position they have taken. 

I have never been one to look for 
ghosts under the bed but only because 
I have never had reason to believe in 
their existence. There is unquestionable 
proof of the existence of violent over- 
throw of our Government, In my es- 
timation, we must maintain a constant 
vigil against this threat to the United 
States of America. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary have carried out 
their responsibilities nobly in the past, 
and I feel that their continued existence 
is vital to the future security of this 
Nation. 

An editorial published in the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union-Leader of April 
13, 1961, analyzes the Dartmouth pe- 
tition and focuses attention on its in- 
accuracies. This excellent commentary 
is worthy of the attention of not only 
those of us who are in opposition to the 
elimination of these committees but also 
of those who might be inclined to agree 
with the Dartmouth professors. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DARTMOUTH PROFESSORS FAVOR “REPRESSION” 

We are not surprised when we read that 
67 Dartmouth College professors have signed 
a petition in favor of abolishing the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. We 
are concerned, however, when we consider 
the number of students who comprise their 
captive audience. 

According to the Dartmouth petition, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has made it clear that 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has “habitually misused its mandate 
in unconstitutional ways for political pur- 
poses.” (The wording is taken directly from 
a two-page ad in the Washington Post for 
Jan. 2, 1961.) 

When did the Supreme Court so rule? 
The Washington Post ad refers to the Wat- 
kins case. But the only finding in the 
Watkins case, as the Court pointed out ex- 
plicitly in Barrenblatt, was that Watkins 
“had not been adequately apprised of the 
subject matter of the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation or the pertinency thereto of the 
questions he refused to answer.” We chal- 
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lenge the Dartmouth faculty members who 
signed their names to this petition to give 
the source for their claim that the Court 
made it clear that the committee has “ha- 
bitually misused its mandate in unconstitu- 
tional ways for political purposes.” 

The Dartmouth petitioners also charged 
the committee with usurping “the functions 
of the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government” and with being “an agency 
for repression.” 

The truth of the matter is that it is the 
Dartmouth professors who seem to fear free 
study and inquiry into the subject of com- 
munism. Frankly, we sometimes wonder 
whether some opponents of the committee 
do not hate it because it does promote study 
of the international Communist conspiracy, 
In using the term “repression,” the Dart- 
mouth professors are implying that the com- 
mittee is concerned with radical ideas. The 
truth of the matter is that the committee 
is concerned with Communist activity. The 
committee usurps the functions of no other 
branch of our Government. The purpose of 
its investigations is legislative. 

The petitioners further charge that the 
committee “has condemned individual Amer- 
icans, has wrecked the lives of some and has 
denied them due process of law.” This is 
absurd, but just to show how absurd it is, 
we challenge the Dartmouth professors to 
provide names, dates and background infor- 
mation on the “individual Americans.” 

The Dartmouth teachers describe the com- 
mittee as an “agent of weakness and folly” 
(no credit lines, gentlemen?), and say it has 
“increased bitterness between racial and re- 
ligious groups * * *.’ 

Bishop Fulton Sheen, Rabbi S. Andhil 
Fineberg, Rev. Daniel Poling, Dr. Charles 
Lowry and other religious leaders have testi- 
fied before, and cooperated with, the com- 
mittee. Has their cooperation increased re- 
ligious bitterness? Albert Gailard, a young 
Negro who recently broke with the Com- 
munist Party, and many other Negro former 
party members have exposed the party’s 
duplicity in claiming to work for racial 
equality and justice. Has their testimony in- 
creased racial bitterness? Indeed, we chal- 
lenge the Dartmouth professors to name one 
person the committee has harassed because 
he worked for racial equality. (Indeed, the 
Supreme Court rejected that very same con- 
tention in the Braden case a few weeks ago). 

The petition signed by the 67 Dartmouth 
faculty members tells more about their own 
particular prejudices than it does about the 
institution they are opposing. 





INHERENT DANGERS IN REPEAL OF 
CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a penetrating article entitled 
“Against Repeal of the Connally Amend- 
ment,” written by Robert Morris, presi- 
dent of the University of Dallas, and 
published in the March 1961 issue of the 
Catholic World. 

Mr. Morris is widely known as an 
authoritative student of this and related 
problems. His very excellent discussion 
of the dangers inherent in the repeal of 
the Connally amendment warrants care- 
ful reading by all Americans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGAINST REPEAL OF THE CONNALLY AMEND- 
MENT 
(By Robert Morris) 

In this article against repeal of the Con- 
nally reservation I do not take a position 
against what has been called world peace 
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through law. Nor do I oppose, in the least, 


possible effort being made to 
strengthen international law generally. Nor 
do I reject the ideal of a world court although 
that concept seems inextricably intertwined 
with world government—a staggering con- 
cept, and one which, we were assured by 
the Secretary of State, was not involved 
when we were brought into the U.N. I leave 
the argument of those issues to the acade- 
micians and theoretical political scientists 
who may generate great intellectual stimula- 
tion in the resulting disputations. 

Instead I write of a warning against the 
particular International Court of Justice 
that now exists at this particular juncture 
in world history. In doing this I am trying 
to narrow the issue and to relieve the con- 
troversy of many of the doctrinaire points of 
view on both sides of the issue. 

Only a man politically blinded by a stub- 
born point of view can, upon looking at the 
record of the last 15 years, contend that 
Communist political strength is not being 
extended—and now by leaps and bounds. 
As Soviet strength is expanding, its repre- 
sentation in the international agencies is 
increasing proportionately. Each year we 
are treated to a great show of strength by 
the Soviets in the form of a test of whether 
they can achieve a prime goal of theirs— 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. Each year the vote comes on the is- 
sue of whether the admission of that brutal 
regime to the “peace-loving family” of na- 
tions should be put on the agenda of busi- 
ness. The indisputable fact of the matter is 
that the Communists have been inexorably 
gaining each year. 

The gains have reflected precisely the in- 
tervening Soviet conquests. Two years ago 
the vote against the admission of the ques- 
tion to the agenda was 44 to 29. Red China 
lost, but it mustered 29 votes in spite of 
the fact that it is still at war with the 
United States—an anomaly in itself—and 
during that year had committed more crimes 
against humanity, including genocide and 
mass murder, than any regime in the history 
of man. This clearly demonstrates that 
naked force and not truth or justice are 
the ruling determinants for a substantial 
number of the constituent nations of the 
United Nations when it comes to interna- 
tional justice. 

Last year the margin narrowed to 42 to 34 
with 22 abstentions. During the year Castro 
had taken Cuba into the Soviet orbit, the 
Soviet established a firm bastion in Guinea 
and Communist revolution in Laos had 
thrown that country onto the side of the 
neutrals. These changes have been re- 
flected in the Red China U.N. vote. 

No one can deny that if the trend con- 
tinues, the Soviets will have achieved their 
goal—admission of Red China. China holds 
one of the big five seats, a permanent seat 
on the Security Council, with the power of 
veto, strong representations on the com- 
mittees of the Secretariat and, according to 
the unwritten rule, a seat on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This is a real prize 
toward which the Soviets have been moving 
and it is an indisputable step toward con- 
trol of the United Nations. 

The International Court of Justice is in 
every way a constituent part of the United 
Nations itself. It was set up by the Charter 
of the U.N. The judges are elected by nation- 
als appointed by each one of the almost 100 
members of the General Assembly and the 
11 members of the Security Council. The 
election process goes through that spinning 
Political cauldron—the Secretary General’s 
office. In the General Assembly each nation 
has one vote except the Soviet Union which 
arbitrarily has three. The Court has 15 
members. Eight constitute a majority of a 
full bench, nine a quorum of which five 
would be a majority. 

In every sense of the concept, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice reflects the po- 
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litical composition of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. In fact it would 
be easier for the Communists to control the 
election of judges on the Court than the 
General Assembly itself because of the added 
factor that free nations have been demon- 
strated to have had secret Communists and 
fellow travelers among their international 
civil servants. Thus a free nation could 
have as a representative on a court a judge 
oriented against his own country. For in- 
stance, we forget that the very first Secretary 
General of the United Nations was Alger 
Hiss, who staffed the Secretariat with a 
good number of his selections who still serve 
there. 

Today the Soviet Union has a judge on 
the Court although it does not submit to 
the jurisdiction of the Court. So does Com- 
munist Poland. If Red China gains admis- 
sion to the United Nations it will have a 
judge. Nasser’s U.A.R., which has played 
Khrushchev’s game, has a judge. The nu- 
merous African nations, I see, are now ask- 
ing for a judge on the Court. There, if 
Sekou Touré or Kwame Nkrumah or Patrice 
Lumumba prevail in the struggle for control 
over Africa the judge will be Soviet orien- 
tated. 

To all of this unmistakable trend, our 
lofty international lawyers say, you can trust 
the Court. It is a Court of distinguished 
jurists. There is nothing to fear from the 
Court. What fanciful idealism. With re- 
spect to the outright Soviet judges, I grant 
fear is not the right word. Fear implies a 
threat that an evil may result. With a 
Communist judge, you can be certain that 
evil will result. For the norm for a Com- 
munist judge is: Does the decision serve 
ultimate Communist purpose? If it does, 
it is good and right. If it does not, it is il- 
legal and worse. That is elemental Marx- 
ism—Leninism. 

But I think the word “fear” cannot be 
reserved for a judge appointed by a Lu- 
mumba or a Sekou Touré, or even a Sukarno 
or a Nasser. We have a real reason to fear 
that Red China may gain admission to the 
U.N. and secure a place on the Court for a 
Chinese Communist judge. To say that 
these prospects don’t warrant fear is sheer 
nonsense. A new shuffle of the Court comes 
up every 3 years, when five judges are elected. 
It seems to me that caution at this par- 
ticular time of history is in order before we 
put our foot into a juridical beartrap. In- 
stead of rushing into a near absolute com- 
mitment, for 6 months even, we should pause 
to see if Red China will be admitted to the 
international agencies. Let us wait to see if 
Castro is going to extend Communist domin- 
ion in the Caribbean. He is obviously mak- 
ing an effort to do this; and if he succeeds, 
Soviet power will be even greater on the 
Court. Let us wait to see whether Lumumba 
will be restored to power to bring the Congo 
into the Soviet orbit with Guinea and Ghana. 
This, to me, is the prudent position to take. 

It is a priori reasoning, I grant, to con- 
tend that a Soviet judge or a Soviet-orien- 
tated judge will render decisions unfavorable 
to us. I am sure most people, however, will 
stand by this premise, in view of the Com- 
munist record everywhere to date. 

By way of showing Soviet strength in 
Africa where there was none just a year or 
s0 ago, herewith is a dispatch from the 
United Nations, New York, November 18, 
1960: 

“The African Continent split wide open 
today and divided into two bitter, hostile 
camps as Congo President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu won a round in his battle against de- 
posed Premier Patrice Lumumba to be seated 
in the United Nations as the representative 
of the Belgian Congo Republic. 

“Ten African states, led by leftist Ghana 
and Guinea, supported a maneuver to block 
the seating of Mr. Kasavubu by a proposal 
to adjourn the debate on the issue. Eleven 
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other African states, members of the French 
community, opposed the maneuver. 

“The remaining three African states—Li- 
beria, Somalia, and Upper Volta—abstained. 

“The maneuver of the pro-Lumumba 
group, backed by the Soviet bloc, was de- 
feated by the pro-Kasavubu group, which 
was backe. by the United States, Britain, 
their Western European allies, and Latin 
America with the exception of Cuba, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. 

“The vote against the pro-Lumumba move 
was 51 to 36, with 11 abstentions.” 

In other words on this issue the Soviet- 
orientated, convicted embezzler, Patrice Lu- 
mumba received 10 of the 21 votes cast by 
African nations, and 36 votes altogether. 
That is even more than Red China received 
(although the opposition 51 was higher than 
the 42 against Red China). 

But let us look at the record itself to see 
if it supports the great confidence of the 
very zealous advocates of repeal of the Con- 
nally reservation. In looking at the record, 
let it be a full look, not only on the basis 
of actual decisions of the Court, but on the 
other U.N. commissions themselves such as 
the U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
which is also made up of 15 representatives 
of the United States and other component 
countries and which, like the International 
Court of Justice, is purportedly limited by 
the prohibition in the Charter (Art. 2, sub- 
par. 7) against intervening in “matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction” of the United States. 

After 14 years only 22 cases have 
been considered by the International Court 
of Justice. Of these, 10 were disposed of on 
procedural grounds; 12 only, less than 1 
@ year, were decided on the merits. The one 
judgment against a Communist nation, Al- 
bania, in the Corfu Channel case, was never 
executed because of Albania’s contempt of 
the Court. However, there is a suggestion 
in the decisions of the International Court 
of Justice itself that it may even, at some 
future time, hold the Connally reservation 
ineffective. 

This is the actual record of the Court, 
which is supposed to be so impressive that 
it warrants an abandonment of our fears 
and suspicions. I hesitate to write the words 
“fears and suspicions” because the propo- 
nents of repeal make such a big issue out 
of the contention that the case for reten- 
tion rests on these emotions. It seems to 
me that “reasonable” fear for our Own sov- 
ereignty in the face of a very real threat 
is a very wholesome human emotion for it 
is a fear for our very survival as a Nation 
and as the trustee of a wonderful heritage. 
It is certainly an emotion of which we need 
not be ashamed, 

It should also be pointed out that the 
record was the record of the Court while it 
was dominated by judges of what Khrushchev 
eonsiders to be bourgeois nations. For that 
reason Communist countries have not so 
much as condescended to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the Court which, nonethe- 
less, pays salaries to their judges on the 
Court. It is clear that these nations will 
submit to this jurisdiction though, after 
they control it. The record then will be 
quite different from what it has been over 
the last 14 years. 

Moreover let us have a look at the accom-< 
plishments of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights which, as I have 
pointed out, also operates under the prohi- 
bition against intervention in “domestic” af- 
fairs. The Commission, man for man, is 
of the same general political complexion as 
the International Court of Justice. Yet this 
Commission has time and time again gone 
into matters that were obviously “essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction.” 
Frequently this Commission has overstepped 
the bounds. For instance, it has promul- 
gated what it calls “the right to travel,” 
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which would obviously conflict with our im- 
migration laws barring Soviet spies and other 
such undesirables. Such a conflict would 
necessarily raise an international issue since 
it would be a case of our law versus a Moscow 
or Peiping visitor. 

When Prof. Herbert W. Briggs, professor 
of international law at Cornell University, 
testified before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on January 27, 1960, on behalf of 
repeal, the following colloquy ensued: 

“Senator LauscHe. Mr. Briggs, are you 
familiar with the principle that has been 
advocated by some that the right to travel 
is an inalienable right? 

“Mr. Brices. I have heard that expressed, 
and also the resolution, which has no legal 
force, of the United Nations, universal decla- 
ration of human rights, has expressed that 
view, but it has no legal force and does not 
convince me that it has changed the law. 

“Senator LauscHE. It does, however, have 
a relationship between the moral right of 
the individual and the soundness of the 
present law which says that the right to 
travel shall be controlled only by nations 
within themselves? 

“Mr. Bricecs. I think, if I understand you, 
your question is directed toward the policy 
of a particular country. 

“Senator LauscHE. No. I am leading to 
this: There are those who declare that the 
right to travel is a natural right, inalienable, 
and that declaration has been supported by 
the United Nations. 

“Mr. Briccs. Yes. 

“Senator LaUscHE. What would be the 
situation if the International Court of Jus- 
tice at some future time exploring interna- 
tional law would say that we were in error 
in holding that this is a domestic question, 
and that the true law and the moral law and 
the natural law is that the right to travel 
shall be inviolate? 

“Mr. Briccs. Well, if they held it, they 
would hold it, but I cannot imagine their 
finding it in view of all the evidence that a 
state can control its own immigration 
policy.” 

The postscript to this declaration of faith 
on the part of the professor should have 
been that the Commission on Human Rights 
in formulating the right to travel as it did 
was violating the precise interdict of article 
2, subparagraph 7. Yet this is supposed to 
be our safeguard against binding judgments 
of the United Nations bearing on our do- 
mestic jurisdiction. 

Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, who has im- 
mersed himself in the study of this issue, has 
given this summary of the work of the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights: 

“Among the many strange and unbeliev- 
able results of the deliberations of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, was that, after 
400 meetings, a majority refused to include 
in the convenant on human rights any pro- 
vision recognizing the basic American right 
to own private property and be secure in its 
enjoyment as against its arbitrary seizure 
by government. The reason, of course, is 
that in most of the countries from which 
the members of the commission came, the 
government is free to expropriate private 
property when and as it deems desirable and 
to provide such compensation, or none, as it 
sees fit. Under our concept of freedom, no 
man can truly be free who lacks the right 
to own property and be secure in its enjoy- 
ment. In the United States it can be taken 
or damaged, even for public use, only by 
what we call due process and only by pro- 
viding and paying just compensation. 

“In connection with many other American 
concepts like freedom of speech and freedom 
of press, a majority of the members of the 
Commission on Human Rights, in formu- 
lating the provisions on the convenant and 
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of the Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and provisions of other conventions, so 
little understood our concepts that these 
precious American rights were changed (and 
to us distorted) in order to conform them 
to a kind of common denominator agreeable 
to the concepts in the systems of law of 
other countries. 

The Commission on Human Rights, as an 
organ of the United Nations, had no hesita- 
tion in promulgating pacts, covenants and 
treaties encroaching upon the domestic af- 
fairs of the United States and endangering 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States and the rights of the people 
under their own laws and Constitution. The 
only protection for the United States and its 
people from similar encroachments and 
dangers at the hands of the World Court is 
the Connally reservation, for it must be re- 
membered that the World Court is also like 
the Commission on Human Rights an organ 
of the United Nations.” 

The point here is that neither the prohi- 
bition of the U.N. Charter nor the lofty repu- 
tation of the members of the Commission 
on Human Rights prevented this particular 
international commission created by the 
United Nations from overflowing its limita- 
tions, inundating the domestic preserve. 

Some very serious indictments are being 
made against the United States because the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1946 
voted 51 to 12 to add the Connally reserva- 
tion to the submission agreement. These 
must make wonderful fodder for the Soviet 
propaganda machine. 

We are being told that the United States 
has reduced the International Court to 
mockery, by the reservation; most of the 
highly articulate proponents denounce the 
United States for the existence of what they 
call the self-judging reservation (limiting 
jurisdiction can in no sense be called self- 
judging); many make the assertion that the 
United States and the United States alone 
is responsible for the paucity of cases before 
the Court. For instance, on June 10, 1960, 
Senator HumpHREy put into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD a Reader’s Digest article by 
William Hard entitled “The United States 
Is Impeding World Law.” Among other 
things this article says: 

“I inquire: Is the United States an honor- 
able nation? I profoundly believe it is. 
Therefore, I think that we should earnestly 
request the Swiss Government to take us 
to the International Court of Justice, there 
to plead our cause without benefit of any 
Connally reservation subterfuge. 

“In maintaining our Connally reservation, 
we are now rather lonely. France, after los- 
ing its case against Norway, repealed its Con- 
nally reservation. Similar reservations have 
also been repealed by Britain and by India. 
According to Secretary of State Herter there 
are now only six countries which, having 
gone through the form of accepting the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction, have nulli- 
fied their acceptance by reservations. These 
countries are the United States, Mexico, 
Liberia, the Sudan, the Union of South 
Africa, Pakistan.” 

This last statement, in addition to being 
harmful to our interests, is not even true. 
Great Britain, experienced in world affairs 
for centuries, has a most restrictive sub- 
mission agreement with the International 
Court of Justice. It restricts from sub- 
mission to the Court all disputes with Com- 
monwealth nations, all disputes arising out 
of World War II and “disputes arising out of, 
or having reference to, any hostilities, war, 
state of war, or belligerent or military oc- 
cupation in which the Government of the 
United Kingdom is, or have been involved.” 

Not only are these very extensive provisos 
inserted by our English brothers, but they 
conclude with this safeguard, “The Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom also re- 
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serves the right at any time, by means of 
a notification addressed to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, and with 
effect from the moment of such notification, 
either to add to, amend, or withdraw any 
of the foregoing reservations, or any that 
may hereafter be added.” Obviously they 
are not walking into the beartrap that the 
proponents of repeal are urging on us. But, 
to speak moderately, it is not cricket to cite 
British precedent, in view of what it really 
is, to dragoon us into repeal. British prec- 
edent supports retention. 

The French restriction reads: “disputes 
arising out of any war or international hos- 
tilities and disputes arising out of a crisis 
affecting the national security or out of any 
measure or action relating thereto.” These 
highly restrictive submissions of France and 
Great Britain make the statement of Sec- 
retary of State Christian A. Herter (Feb. 15, 
1960, State Department bulletin) indeed ex- 
traordinary. He is quoted there as saying: 
“This pattern, fortunately, did not become 
very widespread. Indeed, the trend has 
more recently been reversed, with India, the 
United Kingdom, and France reconsidering 
and dropping [sic] their self-judging reser- 
vations.” 

The reality of all of this is that the 
United States is not responsible for the lack 
of peace in the world. Nor is the existence 
of the Connally reservation. Those men who 
are trying to represent this to be the case 
are certainly stretching their point. The fact 
of the matter is that we would have relative 
world peace today if communism were not 
on the scene and getting more powerful 
every day. Communists are open in their 
contempt of the International Court of Jus- 
tice and do not and will not submit to its 
jurisdiction until they control the member- 
ship of the Court. We will not shame 
them, as some are naively saying, into sub- 
mission. To say that is to misunderstand 
and misrepresent Soviet ideology and tactics. 

Fidel Castro, whose Cuba eschews the 
jurisdiction of the Court, confidently has 
predicted that he will get the powerful 
Guantanamo Naval Base through the me- 
dium of international law. I think there- 
by he shows his hand, He believes that in 
the foreseeable future that there will exist 
a combination of judges that will interpret 
our vested rights to that great naval base 
in such a way as to convert it into a Soviet 
anchorage. This same combination of 
judges, so oriented to Castro’s position, 
would very likely stretch the domestic is- 
sues into international questions to serve 
the same purpose. 

In contending that the proponents of re- 
peal have not proven their case, I find it 
almost impossible to understand how they 
can be so emphatic in giving us assurances 
that these things that worry me so will not 
eventuate. They are talking about the lib- 
erty and freedom of my children. I would 
like to see a better case presented before 
they get my assent. 





THE GRAVE SITUATION IN CUBA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
numerous occasions I have spoken in 
this Chamber to express my views of 
Castro and his Communist regime in 
Cuba. I have done this to try to point 
out to the Senate and to the American 
people how grave is the situation in the 
tiny island only 90 miles from our shores. 

Today, I feel there are no Members 
of Congress and few American citizens 
who are not finally aware of this grave 
danger. 

In today’s Wall Street Journal, an 
editorial, “Cuba’s Only Road,” written 
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by William Henry Chamberlin, ex- 
presses what I believe to be the unvar- 
nished truth. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Cusa’s ONLY Roap—UnrortunatE as Ir Is, 
VIOLENT OVERTHROW OF CastTRO Is THE Is- 
LAND’s SOLE Hope FoR FREEDOM 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


It is still premature to say whether the 
landings of insurgents on the soil of Cuba 
signify the end of the beginning or the be- 
ginning of the end, whether it is a skirmish 
or an important battle in the struggle 
against engulfing totalitarianism and rule by 
terror. One point, however, is crystal clear. 
Armed revolt is Cuba’s only road to freedom. 

This is profoundly unfortunate. The use 
of violence, whether in international war or 
in civil war, is always a desperate remedy. 
All too often wars and revolutions lead to 
results very different from those which were 
expected and let loose forces which get be- 
yond control and direction. 

It would be infinitely preferable if the 
people of Cuba, like people in free countries, 
could go to the polls at regular intervals and 
express an honest, uncoerced judgment on 
what Castro has done for, or to them. But 
this is quite incompatible with the spirit of 
totalitarianism, as it now exists in Russia, in 
China, in Cuba or as it has existed in Ger- 
many, Italy, and lesser Fascist states. 

Indeed, one of the surest tipoffs to just 
what Castro is came when, after promising 
free elections as a guerrilla fighter, he broke 
his promise on getting control of the Gov- 
ernment and instead tightened the screws 
on his opponents. 

From the moment when a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, whether of the Communist or 
Fascist type, comes into power it sets as one 
of its first goals the paralysis and elimination 
of any kind of organized opposition, even of 
the most peaceful and legal kind. Opposi- 
tion political leaders are shot, jailed, or 
driven into exile. Opposition newspapers 
are suppressed. The state takes over com- 
plete control of press, radio, and other means 
of education and turns the education of 
children into massive indoctrination. 

So far as possible, everyone is set to spy 
on everyone else, children on parents, pupils 
on teachers, neighbors on neighbors. The 
only public meetings and demonstrations 
permitted are those organized by the dictator 
and his henchmen. 


THE PATTERN REPEATS 


We have seen this pattern repeated over 
and over again. The only free election held 
in Russia after the Bolshevik Revolution re- 
turned a constituent assembly that was pre- 
dominantly very radical and leftwing. But, 
because its members would not sign Com- 
munist resolutions on the dotted line, Lenin 
ordered the constituent assembly, the dream 
of generations of Russians who hated the 
tyranny of the czars, broken up. There has 
never been a semblance of a free election 
since that date in Russia, in China, or in any 
Communist-ruled country. 

Castro has followed every detail of this 
pattern so faithfully that arguments as to 
whether he himself and this or that member 
of his entourage are Communists are really 
irrelevant. If the present rulers of Cuba are 
not Communists, they are cheating the party 
and the international movement of its dues. 
Their economic program has been just as 
characteristic of communism as their politi- 
cal program of complete ruthless suppres- 
sion of every voice of protest. It has empha- 
sized the wholesale confiscation of Cuban 
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and foreign private property and the giving 
of the land, not to small peasant owners but 
to collective farms or communes on the 
Soviet-Chinese model. 

So the courageous men who have landed 
in Cuba, the equally courageous men who 
have been carrying on guerrilla warfare, 
sabotage, and other forms of resistance on 
the island, are not factious rebels against a 
legitimate government. They are vindicat- 
ing their freedom in the only way tyranny 
has left them. 

It would be mere hypocrisy to pretend 
that Americans and the American Govern- 
ment are or should be neutral in the face 
of the unfolding drama of attempted libera- 
tion of neighboring Cuba from a tyranny 
more cruel and far more scientific and 
efficient than that of Spain. 

Apart from the moral issue involved, the 
Castro regime is the avowed and implacable 
enemy of this country, and of every non- 
Communist administration in this hemi- 
sphere. It has carried out a prodigious act 
of grand larceny of over $1 billion worth of 
honestly acquired property of U.S. citizens. 
It has allowed Cuba to be taken over as an 
advance post of Soviet and Chinese penetra- 
tion of the American continents and has 
already received formidable quantities of 
arms from behind the Iron Curtain. 


SO WE ARE DISLIKED 


Both the Eisenhower and the Kennedy 
administrations have been fully conscious 
of the delicacy of the Cuban situation. We 
are disliked in many circles south of the 
Rio Grande for various reasons. The govern- 
ment of a small country, no matter how 
outrageously it may behave, can always 
count on emotional sympathy in a clash 
with a big power. 

So President Kennedy was politically and 
morally right, at least for the time being. 
when he recently declared that American 
Armed Forces would not intervene in Cuba 
and that America would not support any 
movement aiming at the restoration of the 
cruel and corrupt Batista administration. 

But he was also right when he did not 
repudiate support for Cuban forces devoted 
to ideals of freedom. Such forces have been 
getting training facilities in this country, and 
in Guatemala, perhaps elsewhere. If they 
come out of the ordeal of struggle with 
Castro’s Communist-armed militia success- 
fully and establish control of a substantial 
part of Cuba, the United States should not 
hesitate to recognize them as belligerents, 
and give them whatever arms may be needed 
to finish the job. 

As a practical matter of power politics, 
which is the game the Communist plays, it 
may even be that there will have to be out- 
right intervention by the United States. The 
apparently tiny force of invaders faces giant 
tanks and swift and powerfully gunned 
jets—all supplied by European Communists 
and possibly manned by them. And it is evi- 
dent that Castro is using the invasion as the 
reason for rounding up and executing 
Cubans, and even Americans, considered to 
be opposed to his regime. 

When freedom was fighting and falling in 
the unequal struggle in Hungary in 1956, 
the geographical and logistical situation was 
unfavorable to American aid. This is not 
true as regards Cuba. 

A defeat of freedom there would have 
grave consequences for U.S. prestige. The 
fall of the Castro tyranny, on the other hand, 
might mark a turn of the tide in world affairs 
against communism. 





THE U.S.S. “ARIZONA” MEMORIAL 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 6 I introduced a bill to authorize 
the appropriation of $200,000 to com- 
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plete the U.S.S. Arizona memorial at 
Pearl Harbor. Since that time, the 
amount required to complete the con- 
struction has been reduced. The Pa- 
cific War Memorial Commission has done 
a magnificent job of fundraising. 

Recently, a benefit performance at 
Pearl Harbor by Elvis Presley netted 
$60,000 toward the U.S.S. Arizona fund. 
The distinguished actor and Col. Tom 
Parker, his manager, donated their serv- 
ices to this worthy cause. Their un- 
selfish action should be recognized and 
I wish at this time to express deep grat- 
itude to these two Americans. 

A congressional appropriation of 
$140,000 would insure completion of the 
memorial. 

Mr. President, $140,000 is a very small 
amount for a country as great as ours 
to be paying for a fitting memorial to 
those who gave their lives at Pearl 
Harbor. 

On Monday, April 17, 1961, there ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News an 
editorial entitled ‘‘1,102 Forgotten Men.” 
I do not believe our Nation has forgotten 
these men, but as a reminder I ask that 
the editorial from the New York Daily 
News be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND Two 

FORGOTTEN MEN 

On the tragic morning of December 7, 1941, 
some 3,600 American soldiers and sailors were 
killed in the Japanese sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. The U.S. battleship Ari- 
zona took the brunt of the bombing. She 
exploded, her hulk sank quickly, and 1,102 
American fighting men still are entombed 
in her wreckage. 

Slow but steady efforts have been made to 
erect a proper memorial over the historic 
wreck. Congress authorized construction of 
@ memorial back in 1958. Since then the 
AMVETS have plugged consistently for the 
$500,000 required. Individual contributions 
amounting to $250,000 have come in and the 
Hawaiian Legislature appropriated an addi- 
tional $50,000. 

To date, our Government has not been 
asked to contribute, but the 20th anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor is near. 

Senator Hiram L. Fone, of Hawaii, and 
Representative Orrin E. Teacur of Texas 
have coauthored bills granting the $200,000 
needed to complete the Arizona shrine. In 
all decency, this is an appropriation which 
Congress should rush, and which not one 
American will begrudge. 





THE UNITED STATES A WORLD 
TOURIST CENTER 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine for April 16 
contained an article by the distinguished 
chairman of the then Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Hon. 
WarrEN G. Macnuson, which I believe 
is of tremendous interest to those of us 
who are vitally concerned with promot- 
ing the U.S. tourist attractions through- 
out the world. Senator MaGcNuson’s ar- 
ticle entitled ‘““Columbus Couldn’t Get a 
Visa,” raises some cogent points which 
have constituted barriers in developing 
this great land of ours as a place to visit 
for traveling citizens of the world. I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
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Macnuson’s article be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CoL_umsBus Covutpn’t Get a Visa—AND THERE- 
In Lies One oF THE CHIEF OssTACLES TO 
MAKING THE UNirep STATES A WORLD 
Tourist CENTER 


(By Warren G. Macnuson) 


Because he was a recent indigent, insane 
(by contemporary standards), and born in 
Italy—a country whose immigration quota is 
heavily oversubscribed—Christopher Colum- 
bus could never have qualified for a U.S. 
tourist visa. Nevertheless, he was the first 
foreign visitor to these shores. 

Since then, foreign visitors have made a 
remarkably profound contribution to our 
national advancement. Many of them have 
become effective ambassadors for us in their 
lands. Today, with tourist travel becoming 
an evermore potent economic force, the flow 
of tourists to this country has taken on new 
significance. Yet, with a thousand and one 
reasons for promoting the United States as 
a host Nation, our Government has, until 
recently, displayed a towering indifference to 
its guests. Unlike almost every other coun- 
try, we do nothing to attract the interna- 
tional traveler. There has been little or no 
official leadership in improving the quality, 
and minimizing the cost, of tourist facilities 
here. Our visa laws have had the effect of 
actually discouraging travel to this country. 
As a result, most of our foreign visitors to- 
day are, in reality, simply border crossers 
from Canada and Mexico. 

Hundreds of thousands of newly pros- 
perous Europeans, as well as our many 
South American and transpacific friends, 
have yet to discover America as an attrac- 
tive and rewarding vacation land. It is a 
sobering truth that far more Europeans visit 
the Soviet Union every year than visit the 
United States. Of more immediate conse- 
quence is the fact that for every visitor from 
overseas (not counting those from Canada 
and Mexico) there are three or four Ameri- 
can tourists who vacation abroad. 

The current movement for a national 
tourist promotion program actually began 
when we in Congress awoke to the economic 
implications of this last statistic. Eighteen 
months ago the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce undertook a special 
study of America’s declining position in in- 
ternational trade and its effect upon our 
continuing balance-of-payments deficits. 
Realizing that the strength of our export 
trade is the foundation upon which this 
country’s economic leadership in the free 
world must be based, our committee con- 
centrated its study on discovering where our 
sales abroad had faltered and why. 

We proceeded down the list, commodity 
by commodity, and found part of the reason 
for our payments deficit in 1959 was the 
fact that the United States was buying more 
iron and steel, more passenger cars, more 
textile products from abroad than it sold 
abroad. Yet our net loss of dollars through 
the exchange of such products turned out 
to account for only a smali fraction of the 
dramatically adverse tilt in the payments 
scale. Then we made the discovery that 
the greatest single imbalance arose not from 
an exchange of goods but from an exchange 
of people. 

One need not be an expert in interna- 
tional trade to know that a dollar spent for 
the purchase of foreign goods and services 
represents, in terms of outflow of currency, 
an import, whether it is spent in the United 
States or elsewhere. By the same token, an 
export occurs whenever and wherever a for- 
pent purchases American goods and serv- 
ces, 
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In 1960, Americans spent approximately 
$2.2 billion on travel abroad (not including 
payments to American carriers), making 
foreign tourism by far our largest single im- 
port. In contrast to this, the combined ex- 
penditures of foreigners who visited the 
United States—including residents of Can- 
ada and Mexico—were only one-half as 
much, placing tourism well down on the 
list of American exports. 

As a result, the current imbalance between 
our tourist expenditures and tourist receipts 
is over $1.1 billion—nearly one-third of the 
entire balance-of-payments deficit. 

Economic self-interest demands positive 
measures to help close this travel gap. 
A prudent sense of international public re- 
lations dictates that this should be accom- 
plished by increasing the number of for- 
eigners who visit here—not, obviously, by 
abridging or inhibiting our own citizens’ 
right to journey abroad. 

Contrary to the situation which existed 
only a few years ago, rising prosperity in 
many foreign countries has put money in 
the pockets of would-be travelers, particu- 
larly in Western Europe. ‘Travel restrictions 
imposed on them by their governments have 
been lifted or greatly relaxed. The potential 
market for travel to this country, there- 
fore, is growing daily. 

It was with such thoughts in mind that 
several of my Senate colleagues joined with 
me last year in offering legislation to rescue 
the foreign visitor from official oblivion by 
initiating this country’s first real travel pro- 
motion and facilitation program. Adopted 
unanimously by the Senate, the bill was not 
acted upon by the House. A similar meas- 
ure, Senate bill 610, was again enacted by 
the upper Chamber in February. At pres- 
ent, it is being considered by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

In his recent message to the Congress on 
the problem of the outflow of gold, President 
Kennedy called for immediate steps to plan 
a program based upon the major provisions 
of this proposed iegislation. The President 
has also written to me personally in support 
of the measure which, he agrees, “will open 
up a long-neglected channel for improving 
international understanding, as well as help 
our payments problem.” 

Iam now hopeful that our long enleavors 
to bring this program into being will soon 
begin to bear fruit. We must not assume, 
however, that the job of attracting and ac- 
commodating a greater number of foreign 
visitors can be done overnight, merely by the 
passage of this needed legislation. Whether 
the United States becomes an international 
tourist center depends squarely upon the 
continuing efforts and awareness of the 
American Government, the American travel 
industry, and the American people. 

Why do we lag so far behind other na- 
tions in the field of foreign travel and what 
obstacles must be overcome? Contrary to a 
great deal of supposedly expert, and usually 
conflicting, opinion, I am convinced that 
there is no single answer to this question. 
In my judgment there are at least three 
major problem areas where positive action 
is required. It is these three areas toward 
which we have directed the pending legisla- 
tion. 

First is our total lack of promotional ac- 
tivity abroad. The United States is prob- 
ably the only organized society on the face 
of the globe which does not purposefully 
advertise and promote its scenic, cultural, 
and recreational attractions. From Swazi- 
land to Switzerland to Sweden, governments 
have long considered the attraction of out- 
side visitors an important and legitimate 
function. 

If the governments themselves did not so 
consider it, it was only because they could 
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rely on a chamber of commerce which did, 
One need only stroll down Fifth Avenue, 
Piccadilly or the Via Veneto and observe the 
colorful and inviting window fronts of tour- 
ist bureaus representing countries in every 
corner of the world. In some capitals a na- 
tion’s national travel office is often a bigger 
operation than the same country’s local em- 
bassy. 

If a U.S. travel office is conspicuous by 
its absence in London, Rome or Paris, the 
loss extends far beyond a question of pres- 
tige. Among other activities, these bu- 
reaus serve as points of distribution for 
local travel agents of pamphlets, guidebooks 
and other promotional materials published 
by private and public tourist organizations 
in the home country. 

Walk into any European travel agency and 
you will in all probability be able to find 
out the fee on the ski tow at Kitzbuehel, the 
price of a meal in some obscure Czecho- 
slovak village, and everything you need to 
know for a trip to Uzbekistan. But chances 
are that the man behind the counter will 
not be able to tell you the train fare from 
New York to Chicago and has probably never 
even heard of Colorado Springs. 

But this is only part of the promotional 
void. 

A few pages away from the one you are 
now reading you will probably find at least 
one attractive advertisement beckoning you 
to some foreign land, inserted by the gov- 
ernment-supported tourist office of that 
country. Nearly $10 million worth of 
such advertising is placed in American 
newspapers and magazines every year. 
Needless to say, the foreign press has yet 
to see its first U.S.-sponsored full-color 
spread portraying the gaiety of Mardi Gras 
in New Orleans, the excitement of an Iowa 
county fair, or the majestic beauty of Mount 
Rainier. 

If there is any doubt travel advertising 
and related promotional activities produce 
results, all we need do is to look again at 
our own international travel statistics. 
Since 1953, the volume of foreign travel by 
our own citizens has exactly doubled. Our 
population has certainly not doubled in 
that period; our economy has not grown by 
anywhere near 100 percent, nor have the 
levels of disposable personal income. An 
increase of this order is obviously not the 
result of any lowering in travel costs. 

There is, in short, very little that could 
explain such a phenomenal burgeoning of 
American travel abroad except the skillful 
and vigorous efforts of foreign governments 
and various international carriers, many of 
which are Owned by these governments. 

Aside from stimulating a broader long 
term flow of visitors to this country, the 
program of oversea offices and paid adver- 
tising called for in Senate bill 610 would 
be invaluable in publicizing our two up- 
coming world’s fairs. The Federal Govern- 
ment has devoted many millions of dollars 
toward making the New York fair and 
Seattle’s “Century 21” exposition truly inter- 
national showcases. A failure to back up 
this investment with suitable promotion 
abroad would be shortsighted, to say the 
very least. 

The second major factor inhibiting an 
inflow of tourists to the United States boils 
down to a question of geography—the thou- 
sands of miles that separate us from our 
principal markets for new tourists, plus the 
fact that the United States is itself a mighty 
big country. New jet aircraft have fortu- 
nately overcome these disadvantages so far 
as travel time is concerned. But the problem 
of travel costs remains as big a hurdle as 
ever, 

If we are ever to coax our foreign friends 
into seeing San Francisco as well as the east 
coast, or to lure them to Yellowstone Park 
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as well as to Miami Beach, something will 
have to be done to keep transportation fares, 
both to and within the United States, as low 
as possible. 

One suggestion has been made which de- 
serves particularly careful study. the adop- 
tion of a flat-rate, limited-period pass by 
domestic carriers for exclusive use by bona 
fide foreign tourists. Travel-conscious Euro- 
pean nations have long offered this money- 
saving convenience to American guests in the 
form of the famous “Eurail pass.” 

So far as international fares are con- 
cerned, significant reductions are bound to 
come as the volume of two-way traffic in- 
creases. Developing a larger flow of foreign 
visitors will thus serve to benefit the pock- 
etbooks of American travelers as well. 

Finally, we come to the much-discussed 
problem of our visa requirements, the third 
principal stumbling block in the way of 
launching a realistic travel program and the 
best example of why I have called the for- 
eign visitor today’s “forgotten man.” As a 
matter of fact, the law presumes he does not 
even exist. 

Section 214(b) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act states that ‘‘Every alien shall 
be presumed to be an immigrant unless he 
establishes * * * that he is entitled to non- 
immigrant status * * *.” If the potential 
visitor happens to be young and single, or 
from a country whose U.S. immigration 
quota is oversubscribed, the task of con- 
vincing our officials that he (or she) is a 
bona fide nonimmigrant may be anything 
but easy. But even if he succeeds, he must 
then go on to pass all of the tests of “ad- 
missibility”—legal requirements which were 
designed with the immigrant, not the visi- 
tor, in mind. 

How does this work out in practice? 

If a Danish citizen, for example, wants to 
visit his brother in Minnesota, he must first 
travel to our embassy in Copenhagen, pre- 
sent his passport, submit photographs, show 
evidence of his visitor status, fill in the 
necessary forms and then proceed to satisfy 
our consul that he is not feebleminded, a 
drug addict, a polygamist, a criminal, a 
leper, a professional beggar, or a person 
liable to become a public charge or who has 
any immoral purpose in coming to the 
United States. 

There are 31 separate categories of ex- 
cludable aliens and the whole procedure 
may take anywhere from a day to a month. 

Finally, with visa in hand, our Danish 
friend catches his plane, feeling like a 
Brooklyn schoolboy who has just wangled 
a ticket to the world’s series—until he ar- 
rives in New York. Then he discovers that 
this hard-won piece of paper is nothing 
more than a permit to apply for entry into 
the United States. 

He must now take on a completely new 
branch of our bureaucracy, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and satisfy them, 
too, of his honesty, morality and financial 
resources. If he is lucky, the inspector 
stamps his passport “Admitted” and the 
ordeal is over. 

But suppose instead that the brother in 
Minnesota decides on a trip to Denmark. 
The contrast is almost unbelievable. Never 
once does he see the inside of an embassy 
or consulate. The first Danish official he 
encounters is at the airport in Copenhagen, 
a pleasant fellow who stamps his passport 
“Welcome to Denmark” (in English, mind 
you), hands him an envelope with a souvenir 
medallion and a letter of greeting, and sends 
him on his way. 

It is a demonstrable fact that the average 
Dane, Swiss, Bolivian or Thai today finds it 
much easier to enter Communist Russia 
than to get within sight of the Statue of 
Liberty. For all our talk about the Iron 
Curtain, the unpleasant truth is that when 
it comes to international pleasure travel our 
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own curtain of redtape can be far harder 
to penetrate than the iron. 

The Department of State is to be com- 
mended for its recent abolition of the so- 
called long form for visitors, thus clearing 
away some of this redtape. But that is 
only one step in the right direction. Fur- 
ther administrative improvements to ex- 
pedite visa issuance can profitably be made, 
including fuller staffing of our consulates 
abroad. 

It is probably also time to take a long new 
look at the law itself. I am constantly 
struck by the brevity of our statute on pass- 
port eligibility for Americans, which is only 
a few lines long, compared with the page 
after page of legal provisions applicable to 
friendly tourists. Surely it is just as dam- 
aging to the national interest (if not more 
so) to have American indigents, prostitutes, 
etc., displaying our flag abroad as it is to 
allow such persons into this country tem- 
porarily from abroad. 

Yet we have never felt the necessity for 
placing endless restrictions on American 
tourists, and rightly so. Why, then, should 
our foreign visitors present such a different 
problem? Legislation looking toward a sim- 
plification of the law respecting foreign vis- 
itors has recently been introduced by two 
of my colleagues, Senator Jacos Javirs and 
Representative JoHN Linpsay, both of New 
York. These measures deserve our careful 
consideration. 

Sensible administration of revised visa 
laws, plus reasonably lower transport costs, 
plus an adequate program of travel promo- 
tion abroad should result in a significantly 
increased stream of foreign visitors. But 
will we be prepared to receive them? More 
important than any other aspect of our na- 
tional travel program is the care and atten- 
tion we give to this question. 

Unless we can gear our own tourist in- 
dustry, an industry which in a way includes 
almost all of us, to an accommodation of 
the special requirements of new foreign 
guests, it might be better not to extend the 
invitation. 

This means more and better packaged 
tours, solicitation and accommodation of 
specialized groups of travelers, an end to 
the notorious rudeness of baggage handlers 
and other service personnel at ports of en- 
try, sightseeing trips built around the needs 
and interests of foreign guests, civic and 
private hospitality clubs to meet and social- 
ize with oversea travelers, more language 
proficiency on the part of sightseeing, ho- 
tel and other key industry employees, and 
many, many other things. Above all, it 
means a general recognition of the impor- 
tance of assuring that each traveler from 
abroad returns to his home with a higher 
opinion of America, her ideals, her institu- 
tions and her people. 

The less than $5 million travel program 
which the President and we in the Senate 
have recommended may never completely 
close the travel gap. But it still adds up to 
a mighty inexpensive welcome mat for a na- 
tion which prides itself on being a good 
neighbor. 





HISTORIC RECORDS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
April 18 I introduced a bill to provide 
for the indexing and microfilming of 
certain records of the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church in Alaska now 
being stored in the Library of Congress. 
The Library of Congress has literally 
hundreds of boxes of these valuable his- 
torical records which were collected and 
recorded by the Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church in Alaska many years 
ago. These records include certifications 
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of births, baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths of early Alaska parishioners of 
the church. The great bulk of these 
records cover a period of time from 1816 
to 1933 but some documents indicate 
entries as early as 1772. Today these 
records are stored in the Library of 
Congress and are not indexed. To many 
native Alaskans these records represent 
the only record of birth and hence when 
these Alaskans need official certification 
of birth for social security and other 
purposes they must resort to the Library 
of Congress. Since this material is not 
indexed the search for an individual rec- 
ord is extremely tedious and time con- 
suming. 

I sincerely urge the passage of this 
legislation not only in behalf of my fel- 
low Alaskans who at some future date 
may need the information contained in 
these records but also to preserve the 
records for their historical value. The 
present condition of some of these docu- 
ments is not good. Age, mildew, and 
other forms of deterioration are having 
their effect. It is my hope that the 
records can be microfilmed before fur- 
ther deterioration renders a portion of 
them illegible and useless. 

In considering this legislation we 
should not fail to recognize also the aca- 
demic value of these records to anthro- 
pologists and other students. The rec- 
ords contain more than just statements 
of birth, marriage, and death; they re- 
flect a long period of early Alaska when 
she was under the control of Russia and 
later before Alaska had any organized 
government. If these records are not 
preserved we shall lose their valuable 
source of information—the only source 
available—and hence our scholars will 
be deprived forever of precise knowledge 
of a colorful era in the development of 
Alaska. 

S. 1644 authorizes an appropriation of 
$15,000 to carry out this worthwhile task. 
Once these vital statistics have been in- 
dexed and microfilmed copies of individ- 
ual records would be sold with the pro- 
vision that any person or organization, 
other than a State or political subdivi- 
sion, could obtain copies only at the dis- 
cretion of the Librarian of Congress. 
The discretionary clause is written into 
the bill to prevent, insofar as possible, 
fraudulent use of the statistics. I hope 
that my colleagues in the Senate will 
appreciate the historical and practical 
significance of this legislation and assist 
in obtaining its timely passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
large enterprises engaged in retail trade 
or service and of other employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the Senate 
knows, a number of Senators wish to 
speak on the minimum wage bill before 
the final vote on that measure is taken. 
Do I correctly understand that the time 
limitation under the unanimous-consent 
agreement applies to those speeches, as 
well as to the previous debate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

The majority leader and the minority 
leader have control of the time, under 
the agreement. Thirty-four minutes re- 
main under the control of the majority 
leader; 58 minutes remain under the 
control of the minority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that time 
limitation applies up to the moment of 
our final action on the bill, does it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that at this time I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without having 
the time required for it charged to the 
time available to either side under the 
agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorwn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METcAaLF in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


The 





COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SUPPORT 
COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair points out that the unfinished 
business, H.R. 3935, is before the Senate, 
and that the time is in control of the 
majority and minority leaders. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes, and I yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I should like to call attention to the 
broad support American educators are 
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giving S. 349, the cold war GI bill, that 
was introduced by 37 Members of the 
Senate in January. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, of which I am chairman, 
has received letters from educators from 
every section of the country favoring 
passage of the cold war bill that would 
provide education and job training as- 
sistance to some 4 million veterans, who 
have served honorably in the Armed 
Forces since the end of the Korean con- 
flict. 

Herbert E. Longenecker, president of 
Tulane University in New Orleans, La., 
writes: 


Because I feel that military service to the 
Nation during the cold war deserves similar 
recognition, Iam happy to endorse this pro- 
posed legislation. It is my hope that the 
sponsors of this measure will secure its pas- 
sage during the current session of Congress. 


Brother Raymond Fleck, president of 
St. Edward’s University at Austin, Tex., 
writes: 


This will inform you that I am in favor 
of Senate bill S. 349, the cold war veterans 
bill. I hope that your committee and the 
Senate will act favorably on this bill and that 
it will be enacted into legislation. 


Hollis L. Caswell, president of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, supports the bill in this manner: 


It seems to me that the proposal which is 
carried in the cold war bill, S. 349, is a fair 
and excellent one. It seems to me that in 
view of the fact that the percentage of young 
men who rendered this service is less than 
half of ali young men of military age, it 
seems to me that provision for them of edu- 
cational opportunities such as those en- 
visioned in the bill would be highly de- 
sirable. 


Charles J. Armstrong, president of the 
University of Nevada, writes: 


Certainly we in the University of Nevada 
are heartily in support of the proposals of 
the cold war GI bill, particularly the pro- 
visions for educational assistance and vo- 
cational rehabilitation. I sincerely hope 
that the bill may be enacted into law. 


President Armstrong also noted the 
uniformly satisfactory experience of his 
university with veterans and stated: 


Certainly in general they have achieved 
better academic records because of their 
maturity and seriousness of purpose. We 
hope to be able to continue to enroll such 
students in the future. 


Charles S. Casassa, president of Loy- 
ola University of Los Angeles, Calif., 
expressed this thought: 


I personally am in sympathy with the 
proposed cold war GI bill. While I think 
that this generation of young men must 
look upon military service as part of their 
life as citizens of the United States, and 
not an intrusion upon that life, still I think 
that the various forms of assistance pro- 
posed in the bill will be a real help to cold 
war veterans in reaching a more developed 
educational and economic position without 
too much loss of time. 


R. Franklin Thompson, president of 
the University of Puget Sound at Ta- 
coma, Wash., writes: 


We have examined the bill and feel that 
it will do a good job. Everyone in our Na- 
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tion would gain from the results of it. We 
would heartily endorse the bill. 


Rev. George P. Benaglia, president of 
King’s College at Wilkes-Barre, Pa,, 
writes: 

I agree wholeheartedly that the cold war 
GI bill is a vital necessity and greatly 
meritorious. 


Niles G. Sahlin, president of Quinni- 
piac College at Hamden, Conn., writes: 


As a college president with considerable 
experience with the so-called GI bills from 
1945 on, I am enthusiastically in favor of 
8S. 349, the cold war GI bill. 


The letters I have read will help show 
the determined support we are receiving 
from American educators on the cold 
war GI bill. 

Since time will not permit me to read 
more of the many favorable letters we 
have received, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp five other 
replies from educators. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF HovUsTON, 
Houston, Tez., April 7, 1961. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Thank you for 
your recent letter concerning S. 349, which 
I understand is basically an extension of 
the Korean GI bill. Because of the grow- 
ing number of qualified young veterans who 
need and deserve assistance if they are to 
develop their full potential by university 
and college training, I am in favor of S. 349. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
A. D. Bruce, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army (Re- 
tired), Chancellor. 





Sr. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
Winona, Minn., March 28, 1961. 
Hon. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: It was a pleas- 
ure to read the fact sheet on 8S, 349, the 
cold war veterans bill, introduced by 37 
Senators on January 11, 1961. 

I sincerely wish to lend whatever sup- 
port St. Mary’s College can give to this 
type of legislation. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
BrotuHer I. Bastu, F.S.C., 
President. 
BETHEL COLLEGE, ; 
Mishawaka, Ind., March 28, 1961. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am in re- 
ceipt of your recent letter and descriptions 
of S. 349, the cold war GI bill. As we have 
examined this here, we feel that it would 
be desirable to have this bill enacted into 
law in order that we might continue to offer 
our GI's the very best possible training at 
this time. 

We wish you the very best in your im- 
portant work and assure you that we realize 
that you face many problems daily and trust 
that you may have divine guidance in find- 
ing the solutions. 

Sincerely, 
Ray P. PANNABECKER, 
President. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Or OPTOMETRY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 28, 1961. 

Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Post Office, Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Thank you 
for your communication of March 22, 1961. 

The fact sheet accompanying your letter 
represents fairly the reasons that a cold war 
GI bill is sound legislation. Education of 
our young people is a good taxpayers’ invest- 
ment. In addition to the larger income tax 
payments which may be anticipated on the 
basis of greater education, this legislation 
should have a beneficial effect on future un- 
employment expenses. We seem to have a 
relative oversupply of untrained workers 
which the cold war GI bill would tend to re- 
duce. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE FITcH. 





ELECTRONIC TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
Inglewood, Calif., March 30, 1961. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am very 
pleased to know that you and other Sena- 
tors are doing your best to pass Senate bill 
No. 349, Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

My opinion as well as the opinion of near- 
ly everyone I have contacted is that this 
country’s strength lies in its education. It is 
also our opinion that this bill will benefit 
all America by educating the men who spent 
their time in the service. 

The men who are drafted or who volun- 
teer for military service are the very ones 
who, upon discharge, can and will strive to 
keep the world free. 

Best wishes to you and your colleagues. 

Yours truly, 
Howarp S. ASHE, 
President. 





MINIMUM WAGE BILL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I intend to vote for the minimum wage 
bill before the Senate. 

For some time I have been in favor of 
raising the Federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour. I have been very much 
concerned with the problem of extended 
coverage. The essential problem of the 
domestic economy today calls for us to 
take what sound action we can to in- 
crease employment opportunity and se- 
curity on a long-term basis. We must 
be careful not to frustrate this basic pur- 
pose by the nature of various legislative 
proposals dealing with economic prob- 
lems. There is strong evidence to indi- 
cate that if the minimum wage law was 
extended into certain new areas now 
exempt from the law, substantial unem- 
ployment in those areas might follow. 
With this point in mind, I have voted for 
various amendments offered to the pres- 
ent bill. 

I am strongly convinced, for instance, 
that the traditional criteria for defining 
interstate commerce should be preserved. 
I voted for the Monroney amendment 
and the House bill offered as a substitute 
to carry this out because these proposals 
emphasized a clear formula of activity 
between States, rather than a dollar 
measurement. 
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While I have definite qualifications 
about the bill before us, I believe we need 
action in this area and therefore I am 
voting in favor of this legislation in order 
to send a bill to conference. 





FARM HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, farm 
housing loans made under title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 are used to finance 
the construction, alteration, repair or 
modernization of farm homes and serv- 
ice buildings. Since the program started 
in 1949, 44,000 families have received 
loans totaling $300 million. 

There is an extensive and continuing 
need for this type of credit service to 
farm owners who are not in a position 
to improve their homes and farm build- 
ings with their own resources or with a 
loan from a private or cooperative credit 
source. The farm housing program 
gives such families an opportunity to ac- 
quire an adequate home and necessary 
farm buildings by making available loans 
at favorable rates and terms. Farm 
housing loans bear 4 percent interest 
and may be repaid within periods up to 
33 years. 

The rate at which funds are being 
obligated and applications being received 
indicates the rate of obligation will in- 
crease substantially during the coming 
spring months. As of February 28, 1961, 
4,189 loans, totaling $31,657,671, had 
been obligated. New obligations cur- 
rently exceed $1 million a week and are 
soon expected to reach several million 
dollars a week. Applications on hand 
as of February 28,1961, were close to 10,- 
000, which is a third more than a year 
ago. Almost 1,500 applications were re- 
ceived during February, and this num- 
ber was 45 percent greater than the 
number received during February last 
year. 

Farm housing loans are made 
throughout the rural areas of the United 
States. The loans provide farm fami- 
lies with an opportunity to acquire an 
adequate house and efficient service 
buildings, The credit extended also pro- 
vides job opportunities for carpenters, 
electricians and masons and increases 
the volume of business of building sup- 
ply dealers and related service indus- 
tries. 

Most of the farm housing funds has 
been used for dwelling purposes. Last 
year, 70 percent of the funds were spent 
by borrowers for new dwellings and 10 
percent for dwelling modernization and 
repair, such as adding a bath and sew- 
age disposal system, central heating, 
and kitchen modernization. The re- 
maining 20 percent was used for con- 
struction and modernization of farm 
service buildings and water systems. 

The average cost of new dwelling dur- 
ing the 1960 fiscal year was about $9,800. 
This represented an increase from about 
$8,000 4 years ago. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS TIMES HELPS 
TO SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT PROB- 
LEMS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we are 
all well aware of those who scoffed for 
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so long at the problem of unemploy- 
ment. This heart-rending difficulty has 
been a growing problem. I have likened 
growing unemployment to a python. 
This snake coils itself around a victim 
and gradually squeezes his life out. Un- 
employment was a python around an 
otherwise healthy economy. 

There were also those who scoffed at 
the idea of a recession. There seems to 
be no question now but that we are in a 
recession. 

Today many of the scoffers of yester- 
day realize the problem and want to do 
more about it than sit idly by. 

With increased recognition of the 
problem has come increased concern 
for those who suffer most from unem- 
ployment and recessions. We have ex- 
tended the length of unemployment 
compensation benefits payments. The 
administration has increased the quan- 
tity and the variety of commodities in 
the surplus foods distribution program. 

But the people of America do not want 
charity. They do not want increased 
unemployment benefits. They want 
jobs. They want to earn the money for 
their own families. They want to find 
work in which they can be productive 
citizens once again. 

Nothing has more clearly demon- 
strated this desire to secure employ- 
ment than the response to a fine public 
service project of the Indianapolis Times. 
This great newspaper, working with the 
Indiana Employment Security Division, 
presented a list on Sunday, April 9, of 
1,427 jobs available in the Indianapolis 
area and elsewhere through division. 
They have continued to print these free 
want ads for the past week and a half 
and the response has been tremendous. 
Lines have formed around the Times 
desk in employment security division of- 
fices every day since the ads appeared. 

The Indianapolis Times is to be com- 
mended for its vital role in using it facili- 
ties in the public interest to help the un- 
employed find work. The response to 
their effort proves again that what the 
American people want is work—not 
handouts. It is our job to create a 
climate for sound business growth that 
will allow American businesses and in- 
dustries to absorb the growing labor 
force. 





PERUVIAN DROUGHT AID 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch pub- 
lished a series of articles on March 26, 
27, 28, and 29 on efforts by the United 
States to assist the Government of Peru 
in relieving effects of a drought in that 
country during 1955 and 1956. 

The reporter, Mr. Richard Dudman, 
did an outstanding job in presenting 
both the abuses and the accomplish- 
ments of that program. ‘Too often the 
enemies of our foreign aid programs are 
all too prone to emphasize only the neg- 
ative aspects which will almost inevi- 
tably appear in carrying out such pro- 
grams in cultures which differ from ours. 

Mr. Dudman does not neglect to re- 
port the negative side of the Peruvian 
drought aid effort, but he also reports in 
detail the offsetting factors. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this series of articles be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 26, 

1961] 

DrovuGHT RELIEF CRITICISMS IN PERU REVIVED 
By U.S. Inqutry—Foop Given To HELP 
STARVING Was SoLtD—Roap PROJECT ENDED 
IN SEVERAL UNCONNECTED LINKS 


(By Richard Dudman) 


Lima, March 25.—A foreign aid investiga- 
tion in Washington has stirred new charges 
here of mismanagement of U.S. drought re- 
lief to Peru from 1956 to 1958. 

The opposition newspaper El Commercio 
demanded a public report on an investiga- 
tion by the Peruvian Government. The 
newspaper asked why a congressional sub- 
committee in Washington could reach con- 
clusions while the Government here has 
made no public findings in 3 years of inquiry. 

Meanwhile the US. Embassy here invoked 
an information blackout like that ordered 
this week by Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
Rusk directed officials not to tell anything 
about the alleged scandals to the House 
Government Operations Subcommittee inves- 
tigating foreign aid. 


APPOINTMENT REFUSED 


When the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, Jack D. 
Neal, was asked by a Post-Dispatch reporter 
for an appointment, Neal sent word that 
he would not be able to see him with respect 
to this subject. 

Information about the drought relief pro- 
gram was pieced together from other sources. 
It was learned that State Department and 
International Cooperation Administration of- 
ficials investigated the matter 2 or 3 years 
ago and drew up a secret report that was 
sent to Washington. No US. investigation 
is known to be in progress here. 

A special commission of the Peruvian Con- 
gress also is said to have prepared a secret 
report. But the members are understood 
to have filed dissenting views and the con- 
clusions are not expected to be made public 
for some time. 


VIEWED AS SCANDAL 


Many Peruvians regard handling of the 
drought aid as a major scandal, although 
some defend it as an emergency undertaking 
that could not be carefully planned and ad- 
ministered. 

The drought brought suffering and starva- 
tion to several hundred thousand Indians 
who normally live at subsistence level in the 
high Andean Plateau country around Cuzco 
and Puno. 

In some cases persons who had starved to 
death were found to have eaten dirt in an 
effort to assuage hunger pangs. 

Hundreds trudged to Cuzco or Puno from 
famine areas and sold their children for a 
few dollars to buy food. The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment had a serious problem trying to halt 
this new surge of child slavery. 


GAVE MONEY FOR ROAD 


When Peru asked for emergency assistance, 
the United States responded by earmarking 
$2 million for a road that would permit pla- 
teau Indians to migrate to lower, more pro- 
ductive country. 

For emergency famine relief, the United 
States sent 110,000 tons of surplus food. 

The highway project was criticized from 
the start. It eventually was abandoned be- 
cause funds ran out and it went in the wrong 
direction. 

The road was to go from Macusani to Can- 
damo, a place deep in wild, undeveloped 
country. Critics said it should have gone 
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instead to Tambopata, where the Andean 
Indians had migrated for many years in time 
of famine. 

UNCONNECTED LINKS 


Construction contracts were let to four or 
five different companies, each being assigned 
a section to build. When funds ran out, 
Peru was left with four or five unconnected 
segments of highway, only two of them 
paved, and none of them usable until they 
could be connected. 

Critics blamed inadequate planning, in 
part. The engineers relied heavily on aerial 
surveys. 

Two things went wrong with food ship- 
ments. One had to do with transportation. 
Shiploads of food were landed at seaports 
in southern Peru in such quantity that the 
railroads could not handle them. Peru had 
to ask for a loan to buy more railroad cars. 
In the meantime, rain and sun spoiled much 
of the food. 

HAD TO PAY FOR FOOD 

The other difficulty was a ruling that the 
Indians had to pay nominal amounts of 
money for the food. Even in normal times 
the Indians do not have a real money econ- 
omy. They eat what they raise themselves, 
occasionally making a little money by sell- 
ing wool from a few sheep. In time of fam- 
ine, money was almost nonexistent among 
the Indians. 

As a result, much of the food was sold 
to persons who needed it far less than those 
who were starving. In some cases Peruvians 
in charge of distribution sold food to mer- 
chants and it appeared at high prices in 
commercial markets. 

This was justified on the ground that the 
Indians were unfamiliar with some of the 
items from the United States. They never 
had seen powdered milk, for example. 

Those distributing the food contended that 
it was sensible to sell such items commer- 
cially and use the proceeds to try to solve 
the formidable problem of transporting the 
rest of the food to the famine areas. 

Peruvians disagree on whether misman- 
agement was deliberate, intended to fill 
some private pockets, or whether it was 
mainly the honest confusion of an emer- 
gency operation. 

Among the political opposition, there is 
an effort to blame deliberate fraud by offi- 
cials of the present Government. Those 
sympathetic to the Government tend to ac- 
cept the theory of honest confusion. 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 28, 

1961] 


Arp Ex-OFFiciaL ADMITS SHARE IN PERU 
RANCH BROKE U.S. RuLES—INVESTED $6,000 
In 1950-51—Puts VaLvue Now at $200,000— 
ReEFruses To TEestTiry BEFORE HOUSE GROUP 


(By Richard Dudman) 


Lima, March 27.—John R. Neale, former 
US. foreign aid director for Peru, acknowl- 
edges that he technically violated U.S. regu- 
lations by investing in a Peruvian cattle 
ranch. 

He says he put $6,000 into the business in 
1950 and 1951. He estimates the present 
value of his share at about $200,000. 

Neale was forced to retire 2 years ago 
after an investigation by the International 
Cooperation Administration. But he insists 
he did not benefit improperly from his Gov- 
ernment position and says his superiors in 
Washington knew about and condoned his 
investment in the cattle ranch. 


REFUSES TO TESTIFY 


He refused an invitation 2 weeks ago, how- 
ever, to appear before a House subcommittee 
investigating charges of irregularities in the 
aid program in Peru. 

“I was led to believe that the committee 
was offering me a chance to clear my name,” 
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he told a Post-Dispatch reporter. “But I 
know that Congressman Harpy, with his 
question and answer technique, would draw 
out information about mistakes made in the 
aid program.” 

He referred to Representative PorTER 
Harpy, Jr., Democrat, of Virginia, chairman 
of the committee. 

“Mistakes are made in any operation. I 
do not want to be used to hurt an agency 
to which I have given 17 years of my life,” 
he added. 

AT PARTNER’S HOME 


Neale discussed his investment and contro- 
versial aspects of the aid program in a 2-hour 
interview at the home of Juan Bazo Santa 
Maria in Lima. Bazo, a Peruvian, is Neale’s 
partner in the cattle ranch. Bazo worked for 
Neale in the aid mission and now is director 
of a Peruvian Government agricultural 
agency. 

Neale, a white-haired man 66 years old, 
lives on a farm he owns at Oxapampa in the 
Peruvian jungle 250 miles northeast of Lima. 
He was in Lima for a few days visiting his 
wife, who has been staying with the Bazos 
while recovering from an illness. 

The former aid administrator gave this ac- 
count of his investment: 

Neale hired Bazo as his righthand man 
about 1946. Bazo was one of 12 children who 
had inherited a 25,000-acre cattle ranch 
near Pampas, 250 miles east of Lima and 
about 200 miles southeast of Neale’s farm at 
Oxapampa. 

The Bazo farm had been allowed to run 
down. The family, once wealthy, lacked 
ready cash. Mrs. Neale knew of the situa- 
tion through some of Bazo’s brothers in 
school at Fort Collins, Colo., and Laramie, 
Wyo., where she lived during her husband's 
first years in Peru. 


HAD INHERITED MONEY 


Mrs. Neale had inherited some money. 
Learning that Mrs. Bazo wanted to travel to 
the United States to visit a married daugh- 
ter in Los Angeles, Mrs. Neale lent her $2,700 
in 1950. The money was paid by check 
signed by Mrs. Neale. 

Over the next year or so, the Neales lent 
the Bazo family additional amounts, bring- 
ing the total to about $9,000. 

Neale meanwhile advised the family how 
to rehabilitate the ranch, which had been 
making no profit for several years. At his 
suggestion, a management corporation was 
organized to rent the ranch from Bazo’s 
mother who holds titie to it, and operate 
the business, 

In about 1951 it was decided that the 
family would repay the Neales by giving 
Neale $6,000 worth of stock in the manage- 
ment corporation. Profits were plowed back 
into the business, he said, and the stock 
never yet has paid a dividend. The amount 
of his stock in Peruvian soles has been dou- 
bled twice, however, to keep pace with de- 
preciation of the sol. 

The company earned 2 million soles ($75,- 
000) last year and should begin paying divi- 
dends of 10 to 12 percent regularly starting 
this year, he said. 

He said he now holds 27 percent of the 
stock. The ranch has 550 head of Brown 
Swiss cattle, the biggest such herd in Peru, 
and 300 head of other cattle, as well as 3,000 
sheep. 

Neale said his troubles over the ranch be-~ 
gan when Samuel H. Coon, who served one 
term as U.S. Representative from Oregon, 
was appointed his deputy. Neale said Coon 
wanted to become director in place of Neale. 

Neale said he found Coon inexperienced 
as an administrator and gave him a low 
efficiency rating that led to Coon’s dismissal. 
Coon later reported the ranch deal to of- 
ficials in Washington and the investigation 
began, Neale said. 
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After the iterview, Neale said he was 
leaving immediately for his own ranch at 
Oxapampa. He said it would be difficult for 
anyone to reach him for further comment 
because the only communication is by 4 

road that requires 14 hours driving in 
the dry season and up to 4 days in the 
present rainy season. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 29, 
1961] 

Roap THAT GOES TO WRONG PLACE IN PERU 
Cost UNITED STATES $2 MILLION—ANDES 
HicHway UNLIKELY To BE FINISHED—DISs- 
PuTE OvER RESPONSIBILITY FOR ILL-FATED 
FoREIGN AID PROJECT 

(By Richard Dudman) 

Lima, March 28.—The United States has 
spent $2 million on a Peruvian road that was 
poorly planned, poorly executed, goes to the 
wrong place and possibly never will be com- 
pleted. 

This is one of the projects criticized by the 
House Subcommittee on Government Opera- 
tions headed by Porter Harpy, Jr., Democrat, 
of Virginia, which is investigating the for- 
eign aid program in Peru. 

The 111-mile road was supposed to go from 
Macusani to San Gaban, east of the Andes, 
to help migration of Indians from the high 
plateau country to more fertile lowlands and 
to provide a means of marketing their crops 
from there. Construction began in 1956 with 
a $2 million U.S. loan. 


HALTED FOR LACK OF FUNDS 


Only 33 miles had been completed when 
construction was halted for lack of funds in 
January 1958, the Peruvian Bureau of Public 
Roads told the Post-Dispatch yesterday. At 
that time another 22-mile section had been 
70 percent completed. 

The remaining 56 miles have not been 
started. The bureau said this will require 
an additional $3,800,000. 

The completed portion is in separate seg- 
ments and virtually unusable. 

Asked about its plans for the future, the 
highway bureau said the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment intends to continue construction 
as soon as possible, using “credit from for- 
eign institutions.” This was believed to 
refer to a $53 million credit granted by the 
Export-Import Bank and the Development 
Loan Fund. 


VALUE OF PROJECT DISPUTED 


Other sources inside the Peruvian agency, 
however, said the project had been aban- 
doned for good because soil in the area to 
be opened for colonization had been found 
to be unsuitable for farming. 

Some responsible Peruvians wanted the 
road to go not to the San Gaban area, but 
to Tambopata, a region farther south where 
Indians frequently migrated in past famines. 
The road should follow an existing route, it 
was argued. 

John R. Neale, foreign aid director for 
Peru until he retired under fire in 1958, says 
he supported the San Gaban route, however, 
because the other route would have been 
far more expensive and would have been 
close to the Bolivian border. He contends 
it would have invited immigration into Peru 
by Bolivians instead of helping solve Peru’s 
problems, 


DENIES MAKING DECISION 


The decision on the route was based on 
aerial surveys by Neale and Peruvian officials. 
Neale says a Peruvian committee made the 
final decision, but Peruvian sources say he 
made it. 

Neale blames insufficient funds for failure 
of the project. He says Peru asked for $4 
million and he supported the request. The 
project was allocated only $2 million out of 
& special $25 million development fund. 
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Neale says his superiors in the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration gave him 
a “tentative promise” that the other $2 
million would be provided when needed. 
Peru now says it needs $3,800,000 more to 
finish the job. 

ICA approved all purchases in advance 
and afterward audited all expenditures on 
the highway project, Neale says. Another 
source still in the ICA mission says large 
sums were wasted because of inadequate 
supervision in the field. 

Neale concedes that there was some waste. 

“The Peruvians didn’t get $2 million worth 
of road, but they got about as much as most 
of these countries get for their money,” he 
said. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 29, 
1961 


DrouGHT RELIEF SCANDAL A POLITICAL ISSUE 
IN PERU—BLUNDERS AND CONFUSION OVER 
U.S. Am SpPaRK CONTROVERSY—CRITICS 
PoINT TO WASHINGTON CHARGES 


(By Richard Dudman) 


Lima, March 29.—A scandal over US. 
drought relief to Peru is developing into a 
major political issue for the 1962 Peruvian 
elections. 

A few serious blunders and much under- 
standable confusion in the face of almost 
incredible difficulties have caused contro- 
versy over the emergency food shipments 
ever since the drought of 1955 and 1956. 

Recent unsubstantiated charges by a 
House subcommittee in Washington have 
been taken by many Peruvians as proof that 
the entire program was plagued by graft and 
mismanagement. 

The opposition newspaper El Commercio 
commonly refers to “the North American 
charges” and many Peruvians assume that 
the U.S. Government has condemned Peru’s 
handling of the drought relief. 

Graft is taken for granted in Latin Ameri- 
ca. It often is excused or justified on the 
ground that public salaries are low. There 
is widespread willingness to believe the 
worst of public officials. 

In this case, the U.S. executive branch 
has said nothing to offset the subcommit- 
tee’s criticism. U.S. officials here feel un- 
able to speak out in defense of a program 
they believe to be generally defensible. 

Serious abuses appeared in connection with 
distribution of the more than 100,000 tons 
of surplus food from the United States. 

Middlemen sold some of the food to the 
starving at exorbitant prices. At Abancay, 
a wealthy landowner succeeded in keeping 
the relief food out of his valley so that he 
could continue selling his own wheat at 
three times his normal price. Mills at Cuzco 
and Arequipa charged the drought relief 
program s/16 to s/19 a quintal (£100) for 
grinding grain when their normal fee was 
only 4 soles. (A sol is valued at 3% cents.) 


DIRT IN FLOUR 


Analysis of some of the flour showed it 
contained large amounts of dirt, added to 
increase the weight. Several lots of flour had 
to be discarded. 

In Peru, exorbitant prices paid by a public 
agency for any goods or services are con- 
sidered a sure sign that a kickback was 
received by officials in charge. 

Members of the Peruvian Drought Relief 
Commission, among the highest paid civil 
servants in the country, receive salaries of 
only $240 a month. The chief tax collector 
in Lima gets only $120 a month in salary. 

When wheat, corn, barley, and powdered 
milk began arriving by the shipload at Peru’s 
southern seaports, storage and transporta- 
tion facilities were swamped. 

The municipal theater at one of the ports 
had to be used for emergency storage. New 
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warehouses were built. Much of the food 
was ruined by rain and sun. 


THIRTY-EIGHT THOUSAND TONS IN WEEK 


Shipments reaching Peru in 1 week totaled 
38,000 tons. The railroad could carry only 
500 tons a day to the famine area around 
Cuzco and Puno. 

Fifty trucks were dispatched with addi- 
tional grain, but the road was so bad up 
to the 13,000-foot elevation of the drought 
area that the trucks could carry only 2 tons 
each instead of their normal 4 tons. Many 
broke down, and only 28 ever reached Puno. 

Food shortages were worst in remote areas 
served only by foot trails. Horses, normally 
used to carry freight to these areas, had 
either died or were too weak to carry more 
than a few pounds. A man who normally 
carried 100 pounds on his back could carry 
only 25 pounds. 

The Indians were unused to powdered 
milk. Communists spread the story that the 
strange substance was a Yankee drug that 
would prevent conception. 


UPHEAVAL PREVENTED 


John R. Neale, who headed the foreign aid 
mission in Peru until July 1958, says he 
agreed with Peruvian authorities that the 
emergency program could not prevent star- 
vation entirely. “We decided to do what we 
could to feed the starving,” Neale told the 
Post-Dispatch, “but we agreed that our 
chief objective had to be to prevent major 
social upheaval. In that we were successful.” 

Neale said he considered the program as 
successful as any other drought relief pro- 
gram in recent years. He estimated spoilage 
at 3 to 4 percent. 

Criticism by the subcommittee headed by 
PorTER Harpy, Jr., Democrat, of Virginia, 
centered mainly on alleged misuse of money 
received from sale of the food. 

Peruvian authorities insisted on selling 
the food to the needy, contending this would 
avoid pauperizing them and might prevent 
possible food riots. A plan was devised to 
set up public works projects to pay the 
hungry enough to permit them to buy the 
food. Proceeds of the sales financed the 
projects. 

DEPARTMENT PROJECT 


Among the projects was construction of 
an eight-unit block of apartments in Puno. 
The houses eventually were sold at public 
auction under supervision of a local com- 
mittee. This apparently was the basis for 
the Hardy committee’s assertion that part 
of the money was used to build eight houses 
for local “personages.” 

The subcommittee asserted also that 60 
percent of the money received from sales of 
food went for purposes other than helping 
the drought victims. This is substantiated 
by an official report prepared by a United 
States-Peruvian cooperative under the for- 
eign aid program. The biggest item not 
direct relief is more than $1 million for 
transportation, half of that amount being 
for ocean freight due on the food. 

Neale said ICA originally offered to pay 
freight charges, but Henry Holland, then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, refused to approve the relief 
program unless Peru paid the freight. But 
the Peruvian Government was virtually 
bankrupt and could not afford the freight 
charges. 

To escape this dilemma, Neale said, Peru 
decided to use part of the proceeds of the 
food sales to pay the freight bills. Neale 
said he agreed with the Peruvian contention 
that the money belonged to Peru and could 
be spent as Peru saw fit. 

Reports of mismanagement caused con- 
troversy from the start. ICA sent a team 
of auditors to Peru about 2 years ago to 
review the entire operation. The auditors 
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prepared a report and the ICA mission in 
Peru then prepared lengthy comments on 
the report. Those two documents are two 
of the main items the Hardy committee 
seeks to obtain from the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 





US. EXPORTS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in an economy which has shown 
such a small percentage of growth over 
the past several years, Americans are 
justifiably proud of the 20-percent in- 
crease in total exports shown in 1960. 
With an export business that totaled 
$19.4 billion, the United States was able 
to hold the balance of payments deficit 
to $3.8 billion. 

Our cause for optimism is dampened 
somewhat when we stop to consider only 
about 12,000 of the nearly 300,000 manu- 
facturers in the United States are en- 
gaged in export trade. Further discour- 
aging reports indicate inertia persists 
among certain U.S. business enabling 
European and Japanese competitors to 
move quickly and take advantage of 
every opportunity. 

The Kansas City Times published an 
editorial on March 25, 1961, calling at- 
tention to the need for a worldwide wave 
of salesmanship. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

A WoRLDWIDE WAVE OF SALESMANSHIP 

(“While we are still the largest exporter 
in the world, our share of the world’s exports 
has been declining in recent years. Only 
about 12,000 of the nearly 300,000 manufac- 
turers in the United States are engaged in 
the export trade.”—Luther H. Hodges, Secre- 
tary of Commerce.) 

In recession, industries have a tendency to 
overemphasize the import picture as an ex- 
planation of their difficulties. Obviously, 
the Secretary of Commerce, in a recent 
Washington speech, was not playing down 
the problems of those who believe they have 
suffered from foreign competition. He was 
simply saying that the United States can do 
even better than it has been doing in the 
oversea market places. 

Last year, U.S. exports rose dramatically. 
The total was $19.4 billion, an increase of 
20 percent over 1959. This rise helped hold 
the balance-of-payments deficit to $3.8 bil- 
lion. But several of the Nation’s foreign 
competitors increased their exports even 
more. Italy’s shipments rose 27 percent. 
French exports were up 22 percent. 

Moreover, the Wall Street Journal reports, 
the competition is likely to get stiffer. Some 
countries have learned quickly what USS. 
business has been slow to accept. Sales- 
manship has been intensified (a British com- 
pany purchased a plane to fly prospective 
foreign customers to its salesroom). Prod- 
ucts are being tailored to foreign tastes. (A 
British producer has scored with a special 
American model of its motorcycle. A Nor- 
wegian appliance maker now builds larger 
ovens in its new ranges—to handle the tur- 
keys and roasts of British and American 
housewives.) 

In short, the United States no longer has a 
seller’s market abroad. We hear encourag- 
ing reports on the new determination of 
U.S. industry. Certainly the export level of 
last year is a hopeful sign. But there are 
also reports, particularly from Latin America, 
that the inertia of U.S. business persists. 
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European and Japanese competitors have 
moved quickly to take advantage of every 
opportunity. 

The Secretary of Commerce deserves credit 
for his effort to instill a little more enthusi- 
asm for the export business. His Depart- 
ment, by bringing potential customers and 
salesmen together, can be helpful. But the 
responsibility lies with industry itself. It 
must overcome the burden placed upon it 
by the continuing gap between U.S. and for- 
eign labor costs. To do so, it will have to 
sell—and sell hard. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
Ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall vote for the 
minimum wage bill later this afternoon. 

I believe the historic definition of in- 
terstate commerce should have been 
maintained, in accord with the Mon- 
roney amendment and the House bill as 
sent to the Senate. I voted for the 
Monroney amendment and for the Dirk- 
sen amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, but I was on the losing side. 

My view is that there is a need for 
an increase in the minimum wage, and 
that is contained in the bill which will 
come before us for a vote this after- 
noon. I also believe we were justified in 
extending the coverage. If there are 
constitutional infirmities in the bill, I 
assume that fact will be revealed and 
affirmed by the courts if the matter is 
ever taken to the courts. 

On the basis of what I have said, I 
shall vote for the bill when it is sub- 
mitted for a vote this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Am I correct in 
assuming I have 15 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has yielded himself 15 minutes 
from the time on the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And the oppo- 
nents still have 58 minutes remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 58 minutes remaining altogether in 
opposition, and the Senator from Ari- 
zona has yielded himself 15 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we are close to the hour when we shall 
vote on H.R. 3935, the bill to extend cov- 
erage and to increase the minimum 
wage. 

Mr. President, I think everything 
which could be said has been said about 
the bill in the last 5 days. The amend- 
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ments have been thoroughly discussed. 
The temper of the Senate has been 
shown by the fact that virtually all 
amendments have been defeated, and 
defeated by a rather consistent margin. 

At the outset of my concluding re- 
marks, I wish to thank the Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. McNamara] for the very 
gentlemanly and scholarly way in which 
he has conducted himself in getting the 
bill through the Senate. It has been a 
pleasure to work with the Senator on 
the floor, as it has been a pleasure to 
work with him in the committee. I look 
forward to the same amicable relation- 
ship with him through the years as we 
discuss these problems. 

Mr. President, I think I would be 
derelict to my conscience and to my duty 
to the American people if I did not 
spend a few moments in this final hour 
to outline briefly my opposition to the 
pending measure—and frankly, Mr. 
President, to measures similar to it. 

First, what are we doing? We like to 
kid ourselves and to say we are helping 
the lowest paid people in this country. 
I hope to be able to prove we shall not 
do so. 

We say that we are extending cover- 
age to industries which should be cov- 
ered. I shall try to show we are not 
doing this. 

We tell ourselves that this action will 
increase employment, that it will mean 
a great deal to the present condition of 
the economy. I hope to be able to prove 
this is not true. 

Mr. President, we have heard these 
same arguments used ever since the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was enacted in 
1938. Every time the law has come be- 
fore us for amendment, we have heard 
the same argument about doing good for 
the lower paid workers. 

Mr. President, it is not an easy thing 
to stand on the floor of the Senate and 
to argue as I am doing, because I know 
there are those in the press and those in 
labor who will brand me as one opposed 
to the granting of any wage increase. 
Mr. President, I probably believe more 
firmly in paying a man what he is worth 
than any other man in this body, but I 
also believe a man should not be paid 
what he is not worth. 

We will find, as we upset the natural 
laws involved in the operation of the 
economy, as we are doing by our action 
today, that we shall not help the eco- 
nomic situation. 

We shall not help employment or the 
employed people when artificially by 
Government fiat we raise wages at any 
level. By our action today, we shall 
raise wages at all levels. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
that the Consumer Price Index, which is 
actually the cost of living index, has 
since 1938, when the act was first passed, 
gone up 111.27 percent. At the same 
time, the minimum wage has been in- 
creased 300 percent, almost three times 
as much in the same period. 

Mr. President, this poses a very in- 
teresting question. If the minimum 
wage has risen 300 percent at the same 
time the cost of living has risen a little 
over 100 percent, is the pending proposal 
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the correct approach? The figure could 
well be 500 percent, and I assure Sen- 
ators there would be a clamor in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives to increase the minimum wage, but 
there is no indication that such action 
will take care of the so-called under- 
paid workers, when we artificially raise 
wages. By raising the wage 300 percent 
during the time when the cost of living 
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has gone up only one-third as much, we 
obviously have not provided the answer 
to the worker’s dilemma. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Consumer Price Index 
statistics which I have be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


The CPI (Consumer Price Index) is the cost-of-living index of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Thus while the CPI has risen by 111.27 
percent since the enactment of the FLSA in 
1988, the minimum wage has risen 300 per- 
cent, almost 3 times as much in the same 
period. 

Even if we start with the $1 present 
minimum as a base, disregarding the ex- 
tremely disproportional rise in the minimum 
wage which this represents, and agree on a 
new minimum based on the rise in the cost 
of living since January 1956 when the $1 
minimum became effective, we get a per- 
centage rise of less than 10 percent—9.63 per- 
cent to be exact, which applied to the doliar 
minimum would justify no increase in ex- 
cess of 10 cents. 

If the 1938 base is used as a starting point, 
then the equivalent minimum wage should 
be not more than 54 cents which is less than 
half the figure of $1.25 sought by the 
administration. 

Even if it is conceded for the sake of argu- 
ment that the 25-cent figure set by the 
statute in 1938 was too low, the essential 
thrust of the argument is changed only in 
degree, not in principle. 

Thus, the original statute provided that 
the minimum rate go to 40 cents an hour 
by 1945. This would certainly indicate that 
if the rate had been set at 40 cents in 1938, 
it certainly would not have been out of line 
with the existing economic situation in 
terms of being too low. 

Therefore, let us take 40 cents as the base 
figure which should have been used in 1938 
instead of 25 cents and compare that with 
the existing and proposed minimums in the 
light of the increases in the cost of living 
since 1938. 

From 1938 to January 1955, the Consumer 
Price Index rose 90 percent (from 60.3 points 
to 114.6 points). On this basis, the mini- 
mum wage should have gone to 76 cents. 
Instead it went from 75 cents (enacted in 
1949) to $1, a much greater increase than 
that in the cost of living. In November of 
1960, the CPI stood at 127.4 points, an in- 
crease of 111.27 percent over the 1938 index. 
On this basis, the minimum wage at this 
time should be no more than 85 cents. 
These figures are all based on the assump- 
tion that 40 cents would have been the 
proper figure to start from in 1938, instead 
of 25 cents. 

Even if we take the figure of 75 cents 
(which was the minimum wage until 1956) 
as a starting point, and add to it the rise 
in the cost of living since that date, the 
highest minimum wage which would be 
Presently justified is 93 cents. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
has been estimated that this bill would 


cost a total of some $1.7 billion in added 
wages. This, though, is the estimate of 
the direct wage costs only—those in- 
creases necessary to bring the lowest 
paid workers up to $1.25 an hour in the 
covered industries—old and new. 

Actually, this direct cost, alone, does 
not really help us measure the cost im- 
pact of the bill, because it does not 
consider the indirect costs—those neces- 
sary, for example, to restore wage differ- 
entials. These are the costs that would 
really pack a wallop. They would be 
far greater than the direct costs. 

Unfortunately, though, no one can 
estimate accurately what these costs 
would amount to, simply because no one 
knows for certain how every individual 
employer would adjust to the new mini- 
mum requirement. 

To show Senators—Mr. President, I 
will admit this is in the most extreme 
way—how the bill’s total costs might 
skyrocket, consider the bill strictly from 
the standpoint that it represents a 25 
percent increase in the minimum wage 
floor. And then make these assump- 
tions: If this 25 percent wage increase is 
spread throughout the labor force—De- 
partment of Labor statistics show that 
wages in uncovered industries rise at 
about the same percentage as in covered 
industries; and if all wage differentials, 
within and among industries, are im- 
mediately restored—some would be re- 
stored immediately; others might not be 
restored for a year or two; and if no 
employees are laid off—Department of 
Labor statistics show there were layoffs 
following the $1 minimum; if these 
three developments were to occur, S. 
895 could increase labor costs by some 
$40 billion. 

To arrive at this figure, we have taken 
Government figures reflecting wages and 
salaries for the year 1958—and we have 
excluded wages of, first, corporate execu- 
tives, managers, and officers; second, 
proprietors; third, farm employees; and 
fourth, Government workers. This 
leaves total wages and salaries, for that 
year, of $171,668 million. Under the 
conditions cited above, 25 percent of this 
total amounts to $42,917 million. 
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Obviously, the economy could not be- 
gin to stand such a cost impact. There 
would be no offsetting productivity im- 
provement—a comparable productivity 
increase would be impossible—hence, it 
would merely mean injecting $40 billion 
of new costs in the business mechanism. 

Under the three conditions mentioned 
earlier, employers would have no alter- 
native but to pass along the $40 billion 
to consumers in the form of price in- 
creases. But this would be impossible. 
Consumers have already begun to show 
resistance to high prices. They would 
not tolerate this kind of inflation. 

So, to avoid a $40 billion wage-price 
boost, employers would be forced to re- 
sort to layoffs. This way, they could 
hold down unit costs—hold down total 
wage costs—by sacrificing some em- 
ployees to meet the higher paychecks of 
those who remain on the job. 

Labor Department studies of the ef- 
fects of the $1 minimum show employ- 
ment declines in the period of adjust- 
ment to the higher minimum. We could 
not expect otherwise if a $1.25 rate is 
legislated. To the contrary, we could 
expect even harsher unemployment ef- 
fects because of the broader coverage 
aspects of S. 895, which were not in- 
volved in 1956 when the $1 rate became 
effective. 

Thus, it is quite clear that the pro- 
posed legislation would not raise labor 
costs by $43 billion, but only because of 
other severe effects, mainly unemploy- 
ment. 

And, whatever extra labor costs re- 
main—however many millions—they 
would undoubtedly show up in high con- 
sumer prices. 

It may be said by some that the legis- 
lation would not represent a 25-percent 
wage increase across the board, because 
differentials would not be restored, but 
that there would be more equalization 
of wages among employees. The merit 
of this sort of development is highly 
questionable. Certainly, it would lessen 
individual incentive for advancement, 
The closer wage levels become, the less 
stimulus there is for an individual to 
strive for personal progress. It would 
appear that we, of all people, should 
recognize the benefits of incentives and, 
thus, the value of wage differentials. 

Wage differential is a subject we 
blithely ignore. When the lowest salary 
is adjusted artificially upward, the man 
who is already occupying that slot by 
virtue of his being a more valuable em- 
ployee—a fact which he and manage- 
ment both know—will ask for a higher 
wage, and he will receive it. When that 
man moves up into the next bracket, the 
man who is still up there, who is worth 
more to himself and to his employer, 
will ask for a higher wage, and he will 
receive it. This process is the mainte- 
nance of the historic wage differential 
that has been created in our economy. 
If we ever destroy this wage differential, 
if we ever reduce wages to a common 
denominator or to a common level, we 
shall no longer have a free enterprise 
system, and we shall long have passed 
what we today call socialism or a kind 
of economics that man has tried in the 








past—thankfully only occasionally—and 
found it never to work. 

I am not speaking of something that 
might happen. I have in my hands a 
collective-bargaining agreement between 
the St. Louis Joint Board, International 
Ladies Garment Union of the AFL-CIO, 
and the Associated Garments Industries 
of St. Louis. I know that many other 
bargaining agreements contain the same 
clause. I read article 11 of that agree- 
ment: 

Change in legal minimums: Should Fed- 
eral or State legislation be enacted increas- 
ing minimum wages under the law, it is 
agreed that the minimum wage scales speci- 
fied in the schedules attached hereto shall 
be adjusted to the end that no minimum 
wage specified therein shall be less than 
15 percent above the new legal minimum 
wage. In the event of any disagreement, 
the matter shall be treated as a dispute. 


The agreement to which I have re- 
ferred is merely one agreement in one 
city between one group of unions and 
one type and group of employers. This 
provision, as I have said, is contained in 
many collective bargaining agreements, 
and I believe it is right. I think the 
unions would be derelict in their duties 
if they did not recognize that wage levels 
must be maintained. This action is an 
immediate legal action that will take 
place in the industry and other indus- 
tries the moment the bill is signed into 
law. 

During the course of the debate we 
have talked a great deal about the prob- 
able effect of the passage of the bill on 
employment. I shall have to admit that 
there is no way in which we can tell by 
what number unemployment might be 
increased through the enactment of the 
bill. Back in 1956, when the minimum 
wage was raised to a dollar, we made the 
same argument that unemployment 
would result, and we were told that it 
would not result. But it did. I read 
from the report of Secretary Mitchell 
made January 31, 1959: 

The wage increases resulting from the $1 
minimum were not only these direct or re- 
quired increases, but also increases to work- 


ers already receiving more than the mini- 
mum. 


He went on to say: 


The surveys also disclosed that the $1 
minimum stimulated employers to reduce 
costs through productivity improvement as 
well as raising of production quotas, espe- 
cially in piece-rate industries, dismissal of 
least efficient wor. oe < 


I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port in the form of a letter from the 
Secretary of Labor be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DerarTMent or Lasor, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1959. 
The Honorable Ricuarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dream Mr. Presmwent: In accordance with 
the requirements of section 4(d) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, there is transmitted 
herewith a report prepared by the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division, which 
sets forth information concerning the oper- 
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ation and effect of the act and statistical 
data provided by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

The Wage and Hour Division has under- 
taken a major study of the $1 minimum 
wage, based on a survey program conducted 
at the time the $1 minimum became ef- 
fective in March 1956 and again 1 year 
later. Attached to this report are summar- 
ies of the survey findings in individual in- 
dustries and localities now made available 
in this form for the first time. Preliminary 
summaries of the wage surveys in manufac- 
turing and wholesale trade as of mid—1958, 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
are also attached to this report. 

Section 4(da) directs the Secretary to in- 
form the Congress of his evaluation of min- 
imum wages under the act and of his views 
as to necessary changes in the act to further 
the purposes of the legislation. 

The Congress enacted the Fair Labor 
Standards Act because it found “that the 
existence, in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, of labor conditions detrimental 
to the maintenance of the minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of workers (1) causes 
commerce and the channels and instrumen- 
talities of commerce to be used to spread 
and perpetuate such labor conditions among 
the workers of the several States; (2) bur- 
dens commerce and the free flow of goods 
in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair 
method of competition in commerce; (4) 
leads to labor disputes burdening and ob- 
structing commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with 
the orderly and fair marketing of goods in 
commerce.” Accordingly, the Congress de- 
cided, through the exercise of its power, to 
regulate commerce among the several States 
and with foreign nations, “to correct and 
as rapidly as practicable to eliminate the 
conditions above referred to in such indus- 
tries without substantially curtailing em- 
ployment or earning power.” 

The Department’s survey program dis- 
closed substantial effects on wage payments 
in the low-wage manufacturing industries 
in 1956-57, resulting from the increase of 
the minimum wage to $1 an hour, effective 
March 1, 1956. In 9 of the 18 industry seg- 
ments studied the wage increases required 
to bring all workers below $1 up to that 
figure increased the wage bill by more than 
10 percent. In these studies the industry 
segments were divided, wherever the data 
were adequate, into low-impact and high- 
impact groups, according to the magnitude 
of the direct wage bill increase required by 
the new minimum. In 6 of the 14 industries 
in which there are such data the required 
increase exceeded 20 percent in the high- 
impact groups. 

The wage increases resulting from the $1 
minimum were not only these direct or re- 
quired increases, but also increases to work- 
ers already receiving more than the mini- 
mum. The surveys indicate that these in- 
direct increases on the effective date 
amounted in the median situation to ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the directly re- 
quired increases in the low-wage industries. 

One notable survey finding is that exist- 
ing wage differentials of all kinds—between 
high- and low-wage plants, between large 
and small plants, between union and non- 
union plants, between large and small com- 
munities, between high- and low-wage oc- 
cupations, etc-—were substantially narrowed 
as an immediate consequence of the $1 min- 
imum, These differentials tended to be 
restored, although only partially, during 
the following year. 

The curveys indicated that the $1 min- 
imum had effects in raising wages in exempt 
Portions of covered industries and to some 
extent also in employments not covered by 
the act. 
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The surveys also disclosed that the $1 
minimum stimulated employers to reduce 
costs through productivity improvement as 
well as raising of production quotas, espe- 
cially in piece-rate industries, dismissal of 
least efficient workers, and elimination of 
premium overtime. There were also indi- 
cations of some shifting to different price 
lines, substitution of cheaper materials, and 
increased prices. The latter was not always 
possible, but sales and employment were 
maintained in many situations because 
higher prices offset rising wage costs under 
generally favorable demand conditions. 

Nonetheless, the surveys present evidence 
of disemployment apparently related to the 
increase in the $1 minimum, despite the 
fact that the economy was rising at that 
time and there were increases in the general 
level of prices which facilitated adjustment 
to the $1 minimum. Employment tended 
to decline in the low-wage industries, and 
in most cases more markedly in those seg- 
ments of the low-wage industries where wage 
rates had been increased most. According to 
a monthly data published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 16 out of 22 low-wage in- 
dustries showed a noticeable drop in employ- 
ment, while only 2 out of 13 high-wage 
industries showed a decline in the few 
months bridging the effective date of the @1 
minimum. These employment developments 
were, of course, influenced by many factors 
in the whole economic situation. They are 
much more marked, however, than would be 
expected in the exceptionally favorable eco- 
nomic circumstances of the time. 

It is recognized that there was an 8 per- 
cent increase in the Consumer Price Index 
since March 1956 and that productivity for 
the economy as a whole has increased by 
about 5 percent since that date. There has 
also been a considerable rise in the level of 
wages; straight-time hourly wages in manu- 
facturing, for example, are now about 13 
percent above their level when the $1 
minimum became effective. 

The results of the studies undertaken by 
the Department suggest that the $1 mini- 
mum had substantial impact in the low- 
wage industries and that there is still a 
heavy concentration of workers at or near 
the minimum in the low-wage industries. In 
view of these conclusions, it is not de- 
terminative that prices, the wage level gen- 
erally, and productivity have increased in the 
meantime. A further increase in the mini- 
mum at this time would involve the risk 
of substantially curtailing employment or 
earning power in the low-wage industries, 
which the act states is to be avoided. 

The minimum ought to be raised as rapidly 
as possible, but with due regard for the eco- 
nomic capacity of low-wage industries to 
make adjustments to progressively higher 
standards. Because of the effect it would 
have on the economy, especially in the low- 
wage industries, I do not recommend an 
increase in the minimum wage at this time. 
It is quite significant that as late as May 
1958 the wage surveys show 10.2 percent of 
employees in food and kindred products in 
the United States earned between $1 and 
$1.05 (30.2 percent in the South); in ap- 
parel, the respective United States and South 
percentages were 16.3 and 37.1; in lumber 
and wood products, 25 and 54.2; in furniture, 
64 and 16.6. In subdivisions of these and 
other industries, the proportions were sub- 
stantially greater. 

This suggests that adjustment to the $1 
minimum is not yet complete. The mini- 
mum should be increased when it appears 
evident that it can be done without requiring 
generally rising prices to help effect the 
higher wages. 

The most important step the Congress can 
take at this time is to extend the coverage of 
the act. Studies of wages in industries not 
now subject to the minimum wage require- 
ments of the act and of economic conditions 
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in these industries, including the extent to 
which they can meet the act’s standards, 
lead to the conclusion that several million 
additional workers could feasibly be brought 
under the act’s protection at this time. To 
effectuate the purposes of the act, it is im- 
portant for minimum standards to be estab- 
lished in significant portions of industries 
not now covered, so as to make the minimum 
more effective. An increase in the minimum 
above $1 at this time would also make more 
difficult the extension of coverage. 

While no materials are submitted concern- 
ing the effect of the agricultural exemptions 
or the application of wage standards to agri- 
cultural workers now exempt from the mini- 
mum wage provisions of the act, a study of 
this is now being undertaken in the Labor 
Department, 

To increase efficiency in the administra- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act, I rec- 
ommend that the act be amended to assure 
that back wages found due under the act 
are paid to the employees entitled to such 
wages. This is an area that concerns me 
greatly in view of the fact that nearly half 
of the back wages found due and recover- 
able within the 2-year statute of limita- 
tions are not paid by employers. This fail- 
ure to pay back wages found due is unfair 
to the employees concerned and gives a com- 
petitive advantage to an employer who has 
violated the law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sincerely yours. 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. We never did get 
an exact figure of the impact of the 
change in the law in 1956, but I remind 
Senators that we were in a period of in- 
creasing economy at the time, and the 
full impact probably was never felt. 
However, it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 100,000 people lost their jobs as 
a@ result of the passage of the 1956 act. 

My own personal estimate—and I offer 
it only for what it is worth, and I rec- 
ognize that it is not worth much—is that 
unemployment will increase between 
300,000 and 500,000 as a result of the 
passage of the bill. 

We hope that will not be so, but we 
must recognize one thing. We can con- 
sider only a percentage of 100 percent. 
If we could have 105 percent or 110 per- 
cent in doing business, we would not 
have a great problem. But what is a 
Salary or income to an employee is a 
cost to management, and the cost in- 
volved in labor is the highest cost of 
the manufacturer’s dollar, or the re- 
tailer’s dollar, or of any dollar in our 
economy. 

In the retail industry, for example, 
historically the percentage of labor cost 
has been in the proximity of 60 percent. 
It may go down or up a bit, but never 
more than one or two points. As the 
cost is increased unnaturally, it must be 
absorbed. It cannot be absorbed today 
in the profit of retail institutions and 
other businesses of this country, be- 
cause profits are going down. 

In this morning’s press we saw that 
one of the causes of the stock market 
decline yesterday was the fact that 
fourth-quarter profits dropped. This oc- 
currence is not anything we like to see, 
but as we unbalance the relationship 
between costs by Government action, we 
see a decrease in profit, so that the man 
who is faced with increasing cost can- 
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not take it out of profit and stay in 
business. 

What does such a man do? He merely 
adds the additional expense to the cost 
of his goods, and that increase spells out 
rising prices. 

I picked up an interesting article en- 
titled “Minimum Wage Legislation Spells 
Free World Trouble,” from the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, written by 
Mr. Paul Einzig. He reminds us of what 
happened to Great Britain when Great 
Britain pushed the welfare state ahead 
of all other considerations, including the 
considerations involved in the operations 
of the economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 
10 additional minutes. 

The writer premises his misgivings 
“on the fear that our quest to keep 
raising the standard of living will cause 
us to sacrifice the financial support re- 
quired to stave off the Communist entry 
into the underdeveloped world.” 

This is a very interesting article. I 
shall not read it all, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle] 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION SPELLS FREE 
WORLD TROUBLE 


(By Paul Einzig) 


(International repercussions of our mini- 
mum wage rate legislative efforts, as seen 
by an outsider, make the matter more than 
a purely domestic affair. Dr. Einzig premises 
his misgivings on the fear that our quest 
to keep raising the standard of living will 
cause us to sacrifice the financial support 
required to stave off the Communist entry 
into the underdeveloped world. He draws 
an analogy as to what happened to Great 
Britain as a dominant world power when it 
pushed the welfare state ahead of all other 
considerations.) 

Lonpon, England.—The initial setback in 
the attempt of the new administration to 
adopt legislation providing for a substantial 
increase of minimum wages is primarily an 
internal matter for the United States. 
Nevertheless, it is liable to affect the eco- 
nomic outlook throughout the free world. 
The defeat of the bill in its original form 
by a narrow majority must be viewed with 
satisfaction by those in favor of resisting 
worldwide inflation. For the level of wages 
in the United States is a factor of first- 
rate importance in international trade. It 
is liable to influence international monetary 
stability and the prospects of giving effec- 
tive assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
Above all, it has a bearing on the political 
balance of power between the free world 
and the Communist-dominated world. 


GRAVE REPERCUSSIONS 


Should the administration succeed in 
overcoming the resistance of Congress to the 
proposed major turn in the inflationary wage 
spiral, it would have grave repercussions 
within and outside the United States. So 
far the administration has done excellent 
work in stopping the gold drain by re- 
storing confidence in the dollar. This newly 
reestablished confidence would weaken ma- 
terially if the competitive capacity of the 
United States in the world markets were 
reduced as a result of a unilateral increase 
in wages, and as a result of the ensuing 
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substantial increase in domestic consump- 
tion. There can be little doubt that the 
trade unions would be able to maintain 
existing wage differentials, so that the in- 
crease in minimum wages would be accom- 
panied by an all-round increase in wages. 

Nor would the resulting cost inflation and 
demand inflation remain confined to the 
United States. The handicap imposed on 
American exports would enable Britain and 
other industrial countries to grant, in due 
course, corresponding wage increases with 
impunity. Consequently the adverse effect 
on the American balance of payment would 
be largely temporary. It might last, how- 
ever, long enough to cause substantial gold 
losses and to weaken the dollar’s position. 
During the transition period while the export 
of American goods and services would 
remain handicapped, the United States would 
be exporting inflation to other countries of 
the free world. 

This assumes, of course, that the all-round 
increase in wages would not be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the output. 
It is of course, conceivable that this assump- 
tion might prove to be incorrect. Even if 
we were to accept, however, the possibility 
of such expansion, the wage inflation would 
entail grave disadvantages to the free world. 
It would mean that domestic consumption 
in the United States and other industrial 
countries would absorb the increase of the 
output which ought to be made available 
for backward countries. Unless the fruits 
of expansion are earmarked for these coun- 
tries, all the talk about assisting them be- 
comes sheer mockery. If it is the serious 
intention of advanced countries to help un- 
derdeveloped countries, they must accept at 
any rate for some years the inevitably of 
a static or at any rate slowly increasing 
standard of living. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY INSTABILITY 


During the transitional period the weak- 
ening of the dollar’s position that would 
result from the raising of the minimum 
wages in the United States would make for 
international monetary instability. This 
would be detrimental to the power and 
prestige of the United States and of the 
entire free world. On the financial front 
the United States would be forced on the 
defensive and they would not be in a posi- 
tion to assist effectively the weaker countries 
of the free world. Expenditure on national 
defense might have to be curtailec at the 
wrong moment. 

Beyond doubt, President Kennedy’s de- 
sire to improve the position of the lowest 
paid workers is inspired by an idealism 
similar to that which was responsible for 
the sudden development of the British wel- 
fare state after the war. But it might be 
advisable for Americans to ponder over the 
lessons of the British idealistic experience. 
Before the war Great Britain was a world 
power second to none, and its voice car- 
ried immense weight in international af- 
fairs. Today there are only two world 
powers—the United States of America and 
the U.S.S.R. The reason why Britain lost 
her position in the front rank can be found 
in the haste with which the welfare state 
was created under the Socialist government 
and further developed under the Conser- 
vative government. National greatness in 
the form of having a decisive voice in 
world affairs has been sacrificed for the sake 
of national greatness in the form of ad- 
vanced social services. The two ends would 
not have been incompatible if the trade 
unions restrained their greed. And now in 
the United States of America their greed 
is sought to be encouraged by means of 
higher minimum wages. 

Fortunately for the free world the United 
States has until now succeeded in maintain- 
ing a reasonable balance between guns and 
butter. Judging by the projected increase 
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in defense expenditure, it is President Ken- 
nedy’s intention to maintain that balance. 
Intention in itself is not enough, however. 
If as a result of a deliberate stimulus given 
to wage inflation the dollar’s position 
should weaken, the administration may feel 
impelled to cut down on expenditures just 
at a time when the inability of the free 
world to grant effective economic assistance 
to underdeveloped countries would bring 
new recruits into the Communist bloc. 

It must be of course, the ultimate aim 
of the U.S. Government, and of all other 
governments, to raise the standard of liv- 
ing at home. At the present moment, how- 
ever, it is infinitely more important to ab- 
stain from weakening the position of the 
free world. Instead of seeking easy popu- 
larity by encouraging and even engineering 
an increase in the standard of living at the 
expense of weakening security against 
communism, it should be the duty of all 
governments in the free world to make 
their public opinion realize the overwhelm- 
ing importance of deferring or moderating 
their claims for a rapidly rising standard 


of living. 


, Mr. GOLDWATER. One of the re- 
sults of the passage of the bill will be to 
increase the problems that already face 
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us in our industries as we attempt to 
compete with the low wage nations of 
the world. I do not advocate or even 
suggest that we cut salaries or earned 
income even a bit in this country. We 
must produce more so that those em- 
ployed can earn the salaries that are be- 
ing paid today. I believe we can handle 
foreign competition. However, it will 
take the expenditure of billions and bil- 
lions of dollars. I would suggest, paren- 
thetically, that this will not be accom- 
plished by the President’s message on 
taxation, which I read just before I came 
to the floor. That is beside the point, 
however. We already have 300,000 peo- 
ple or more out of work in the textile 
industry in our country. This will put 
more people out of work, because it will 
encourage the fiow of more foreign goods 
into the country. 

The argument has been made that the 
enactment of the proposed legislation 
will help the economy. I hopeI shall be 
able to destroy this idea at some time 
during my life—the idea that the Fed- 
eral Government can save the economy 
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of our country. The Federal Govern- 
ment will killit. If the economy of our 
country ever dies, Uncle Sam can take 
the credit for it. It is not necessary to 
take my word for it. I go back to the 
1930’s, when we heard the argument 
made that the Federal Government, by 
spending would take us out of the de- 
pression. The depression started in 
1929, and the Federal Government start- 
ed to tamper with the economy in 1932. 
By 1940 we had not come out of the de- 
pression 100 percent. In 1939 we still 
had 9% million people out of work, or 
17.2 percent of the working force. In 
fact, we were the last nation in the 
world to come out of that depression. 
Why? Because we did not allow the free 
forces of the economy to operate. 

So that Senators may have the bene- 
fit of the statistics from which I have 
spoken, I ask unanimous consent that 
the tables I have in my hand may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
oRD, as follows: 


Federal | Corporate profits ; Dispos- Real dis- 
purchase Gross |Spendin ; U.S. able Con- posable Unem- 
Total j of goods rivate | for pro- Dispos- | popula- | personal | sumer | personal | U.S. em-| U.S. un- | ployed as 
Federal | and serv- omestic| ducers’ Gross able tion (in- | income Price income ploy- employ- |percent of 
expendi- | ices (less} Before After invest- | durable | national | personal | cluding per Index per ment ment civilian 
tures Govern- taxes taxes ment equip- | product | income | Armed capita |(1947-49=| capita! labor 
ment ment Forces (8)/(9) 100) (10)/(11) force 
sales) overseas) 
® (2) @) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
Billions | Billions | Billions | Billions | Billions | Billions | Billions | Billions | Millions Millions | Milli 
ne $3.3 $1.3 $9.6 $8.3 $16.2 $5.8 $104. 4 $83.1 121.9 $682 73.3 $930 47.6 1.6 3.2 
ih ne nmenne 3.4 1.4 3.3 2.5 10.3 4.5 91.1 74.4 123.2 604 71.4 846 45.5 4.3 8&7 
ce ctietetaeedetetee: 3.6 1.5 —.8 —1.3 5.5 2.8 76.3 63.8 124.1 514 65.0 791 42.4 8.0 15.9 
ee 4.7 1.5 —3.0 —3.4 -9 1.6 58.5 48.7 124.9 390 58.4 668 38.9 12.1 23.6 
CORR oct cies nt 4.6 2.0 -2 —.4 1.4 1.6 56.0 45.7 125.7 364 55.3 658 38. 8 12.8 24.9 
BIR ga nn nee 6.7 3.0 1.7 1.0 2.9 2.3 65.0 52.0 126. 5 411 57.2 719 40.9 11.3 21.7 
- 6.5 2.9 3.1 2.2 6.3 3.1 72.5 58.3 127.4 458 58.7 780 42.3 10.6 20.1 
AP ae 8.5 48 5.7 4.3 8.4 4.2 82.7 66.2 128, 2 516 59.3 870 44.4 9.0 16.9 
ie recsietnccnstinisich 7.8 46 6.2 4.7 11.7 5.1 90. 8 71.0 129.0 550 61.4 896 46.3 7 14.3 
Saas 6.9 5.3 3.3 2.3 6.7 3.6 85.2 65.7 130. 505 60. 3 837 44.2 10. 4 19.0 
clipe odes: 9.0 5.2 6.4 5.0 9.3 4.2 91.1 70. 4 131.0 537 59.4 904 45.8 9.5 17.2 
eT al 9.2 6.2 9.3 6.5 13.2 5.5 100. 6 76.1 132.1 576 59.9 962 47.5 8.1 14.6 


1 Disposable income per capita corrected for changes in the Consumer Price Index 


(expressed in dollars of 1947-49 purchasing power). 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
are doing a dangerous thing by pass- 
ing the proposed legislation, which 
threat the proponents have tried to 
argue off. However, I do not believe we 
can argue off the fact that we are about 
to change the concept of interstate com- 
merce by the enactment of the pending 
bill. Prior to the debate on the floor of 
the Senate and prior to its inevitable 
Passage we had before us a very broad 
definition of interstate commerce. It 
went so far as to say “affecting com- 
merce.” We have the words in the pres- 
ent act, in section 6(a), which read: 

Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce wages 
at the following rates. 


In the same act from which I am read- 
ing, we find this definition: 


“Produce” means produced, manufactured, 
mined, handled, or in any other manner 
worked on in any State; and for the pur- 
poses of this Act an employee shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods if such employee was em- 
ployed in producing, manufacturing, min- 
ing, handling, transporting, or in any other 





Sources: Col. (1), U.S. Treasury; cols. (2)-(15), Business Statistics, 1959 edition 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 


manner working on such goods or in any 
closely related process or occupation directly 
essential to the production thereof, in any 
State. 


This does not include selling at retail. 
However, let us look at the language in 
subsection (s) of section 2 in the bill. 
It reads, as a new definition: 

“(s) ‘Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce’ 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are so engaged, includ- 
ing employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in or 
produced for commerce by any person: 


I do not know how it is possible to be 
broader than that. It means that the 
automobile dealer in my hometown will 
come under the regulation of the Federal 
Government. It means that the boot- 
black in my hometown can come under 
it. It means that any piece of merchan- 
dise, any goods, any article which has 
been moved from one State to another 
State, is still in interstate commerce. In 
fact, I believe the courts might well de- 
cide that it is still in interstate com- 
merce even after a person purchases it, 
and probably such a person would be 


faced with Federal regulations when he 
tried to sell his car as a secondhand car, 
because it has been moved in commerce. 

Mr. President, this is a broadening of 
the commerce clause to the extent that 
the Federal Government, in my estima- 
tion, will now have the power it needs 
to regulate wages, prices, hours, working 
conditions, and places of employment in 
this Nation. 

It has been my wont occasionally to 
believe—although I must say it is hard 
to believe—that that was the end target 
of those who proposed the legislation in 
1938, even though at the time Franklin 
Roosevelt said there were businesses of 
@ purely local nature that should not be 
interfered with by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Even the then Senator Black, 
who is now one of our Supreme Court 
justices, said practically the same thing. 
Yet today we find an attempt to destroy 
the concept of interstate commerce; in 
fact, enactment of the bill would be de- 
stroying the concept of intrastate com- 
merce. 

I cannot agree with Senators who say 
that we are not changing it. The lan- 
guage is plain. It does not take a lawyer 
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to understand it, or a judge to interpret 
it. 

Therefore, I rise to express my oppo- 
sition to the bill, or to any attempt of 
the Federal Government to move into 
our economy in the way in which it is 
not entitled to move, or is required 
morally to do. I am sorely afraid that 
we are taking a dangerous step, and that 
next year or the year after, $1.25 will 
have become a starvation wage level. If 
we keep this up, we will live to see the 
day when a $5 hourly wage will be a 
starvation wage, because of the unnatu- 
ral activity of the Federal Government 
in our economy. We must allow the 
economy to operate as freely as we can 
allow it to operate. We know that it 
cannot be completely free. Nevertheless, 
for 28 years the economy has been ham- 
strung by high taxes and governmental 
interference. Today we ask why the 
economy is going sideways instead of 
forward. It is going sideways because 
there is no longer an incentive to invest, 
because taxes are taking profits, and be- 
cause we are granting a wage increase 
that has not been earned. We have to 
pay more and more for the necessities 
of life. 

Mr. President, we are not the first 
country which has tried to do this. I 
was reading only this morning—and this 
is a peculiar commentary—that coun- 
tries seem to get into trouble when rulers 
work the hardest. According to this 
theory, Rome at first had no trouble; 
the people had a great deal of fun, al- 
though they did not get anywhere, and 
the rulers did not have any trouble. 
Then came Caesar. Caesar decided to 
regulate wages and prices and the econ- 
omy. The result was that Rome fell. 
The reason that Rome fell was that the 
rulers started to tamper with the agri- 
cultural economy, and then extended the 
tampering to all of the economy. 

Mr. President, my fear in this field is 
not confined to the field of the minimum 
wage. My fear extends to the whole 
activity of the Federal Government in 
our economy. There is no need for any- 
thing over and above what is needed for 
regulating businesses. All this has done 
damage to our economy in the last 28 
years, all because of this governmental 
activity. We are not economically where 
we should be. If we continue with the 
idea that by Government regulation our 
economy can prosper, we are badly mis- 
taken. 

I have nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject. I yield the floor. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
cannot support the proposal before the 
Senate to increase the minimum wage 
and to extend the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

There is no question that we should 
work toward a goal of a higher wage for 
those who receive less than $1 an hour 
for their labors. I am as conscious as 
anyone else of the high cost of food, 
housing, clothing, utilities, and medical 
care; and I am fully aware that on 
wages of and below $1 an hour it is diffi- 
cult to do more than barely get along. 
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I am far from convinced, however, 
that an increase in the statutory mini- 
mum wage and the extension of it to 
broader segments of the economy will 
accomplish a net improvement of the 
situation. We cannot assume that the 
only change which can possibly take 
place with regard to our lowest income 
groups is improvement. Employment at 
$1, or even 75 cents, an hour is far 
better than to exist on unemployment 
compensation, welfare payments or as- 
sistance, or nothing at all. For many 
persons, this may well be the alterna- 
tive if the proposal before this body is 
enacted. 

We all recognize that there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the effects of an 
increased minimum wage in terms of 
unemployment. The proponents of the 
increase believe the results in terms of 
unemployment to be minimal. The “be- 
fore” and “after’’ studies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on previous increases in 
minimum wage are far from conclusive 
and, indeed, provide little basis for any 
conclusion in this regard. In view of 
the nature of the studies, it is not too 
surprising that they reveal so little. For 
example, the surveys concentrating on 
low-wage industries omitted from the 
sample all firms going out of business 
between survey dates, although such 
dropouts probably accounted for a large 
part of the disemployment effects of the 
higher minimum wage. Further, it is 
impossible to generalize to almost any 
extent in terms of the disemployment 
effects of an increase in the statutory 
minimum, since the impact varies greatly 
from industry to industry and from lo- 
cality to locality. 

The impact on many industries and 
fields of endeavor can, however, be an- 
ticipated in concrete terms. For in- 
stance, lumbering is the second larg- 
est manufacturing industry in South 
Carolina. This lumbering takes the 
form both of production of forest prod- 
ucts in the form of pulpwood, and the 
production and manufacture of forest 
products into lumber and plywoods. 
Each of these types of lumbering en- 
deavor reflects differently the impact of 
a minimum wage, although each does 
reflect substantial disemployment with 
each increase in minimum wage; for 
they are all low-wage, highly competi- 
tive industries. 

The production and manufacture of 
lumber derives its competitiveness from 
the fact that shifts in the balance of 
freight rates have thrown southern yel- 
low pine lumber products into direct 
competition with west coast lumber. 
Even before 1956 the competition was 
extremely keen. After the increase in 
1956, a large percentage of manufac- 
turers of southern yellow pine ceased to 
do business for the simple reason that 
their principal competitor, the west 
coast lumbering industry, is engaged in 
production which, because of the nature 
of the larger trees harvested and a dif- 
ferent method of harvesting, is not a 
low-wage industry. Whatever may be 
the impact elsewhere, I know full well 
that another increase in the statutory 
minimum wage will constitute a death- 
blow to a large segment of the remaining 
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portion of lumber manufacturing in 
South Carolina. It indeed is regret- 
table that any of those employed by this 
industry can earn no more than $1 an 
hour, but I am not prepared by any 
means to take a step which would mean 
for those sawmill and planer workers 
a reduction from $1 an hour to unem- 
ployment, mitigated as that unemploy- 
ment might be by a period of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

The plywood industry is competitive, 
not primarily because of other domestic 
industry, but primarily because of im- 
ports from low-wage foreign industry. 
The results in a statutory minimum 
wage increase, however, in terms of dis- 
employment will be in the same direc- 
tion. 

Other industries in South Carolina, 
as well as elsewhere in the Nation, will 
likewise suffer from the effects of dis- 
employment. The largest manufactur- 
ing industry in my State is textiles, and 
I believe that all Members of this body 
should be familiar with the fact that the 
domestic textile industry is experiencing 
a sericus impact from low-wage im- 
perts. By far the overwhelming pro- 
portion of jobs in the textile industry 
of my State now pay more than the $1 
minimum; and, indeed, most pay more 
than $1.25. Probably the largest excep- 
tion is in the manufacture of garments 
and apparel, where the pay is usually 
on a piecework basis. Unfortunately, 
Mr. President, this is a segment of the 
textile industry which is most volatile 
and in which the impact from low-wage 
imports has been among the most se- 
vere. A substantial part of the adjust- 
ment to an increased minimum wage 
will take the form of disemployment of 
those whose piecework production is too 
low to comply with the new minimum 
at the present rate or a slightly higher 
piece rate. I will not contribute to the 
unemployment of such people. 

It is all well and good to advocate that 
the increased wages be paid out of 
profits, but in the lumber, plywood, and 
garment and apparel industries of my 
State, the profits just simply do not 
exist with which to pay increased 
costs, whether they be labor costs or 
other costs. 

Mr. President, when I refer to the 
disemployment effects on many iow- 
wage industries in my State, I am not 
speaking in terms of temporary unem- 
ployment. Persons employed in the 
low-wage industries to which I refer, 
as well as those in other low-wage in- 
dustries proposed to be included in the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act by this bill, fall into the lower range 
of our labor force in degree and diver- 
sity of skill. It does not take an experi- 
enced economist to perceive that 
unemployment concentrates more every 
year at a lower point of skill of the labor 
force. I do not mean to imply that this 
occurrence is attributable primarily, or 
even very appreciably, to increases in 
the minimum wage; for we all recog- 
nize that the process of automation and 
competitive demands for increased effi- 
ciency are the principal causes. It is 
undeniable, however, that a further in- 
crease in the statutory minimum wage 
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would give further impetus to such a 
concentration of unemployment. 

The same reasoning, of course, applies 
to the proposed extension of coverage. 
There is, however, a cogent reason for 
rejecting the proposed increase in cov- 
erage which goes far beyond economic 
arguments. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act purportedly falls within the purview 
of the National Government by virtue 
of the power delegated to Congress un- 
der the commerce clause. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that in stretching the 
power of the National Government un- 
der this clause, we have long since de- 
parted from the process of reason and 
entered into the process of rationaliza- 
tion. It is nothing less, however, Mr. 
President, than an absurdum horrendum 
to presume that the distinction between 
interstate and intrastate commerce 
turns on the dollar volume of business 
for a particular enterprise. My powers 
of rationalization simply cannot be 
stretched that far, and it would be no 
less than a desecration of my oath to 
support the Constitution for me to sup- 
port such a proposition. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill 912, the omnibus judgeship bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 912) to provide for 
the appointment of additional circuit 
and district judges, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That (a) the President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
three additional circuit judges for the second 
circuit, one additional circuit judge for the 
third circuit, two additional circuit judges 
for the fourth circuit, two additional circuit 
judges for the fifth circuit, one additional 
circuit judge for the seventh circuit, and one 
additional circuit judge for the tenth circuit. 

(b) In order that the table contained in 
section 44(a) of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent circuit 
judges for said circuits, such table is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
said circuits: 


“Circuits: Number of judges 

7 ” . * 
Se ecgA Mi dll len mtiintis eons so dtaben Shel Nine 
ih tik haces bien cntasehth wsiiniaeinty Soil Eight 
ce tice dene Sechgpcren eg cighlina dip Five 
I acini tacincesdaateiahiaa Re siaiinw in sciRiigiahiasii Nine 

* - * o + 
SIs teiitl tiie coscteieiteateces taleeaemeemaaindl Seven 

~ ” * 7 ” 
I thle tshcinie atin tees tin lninn te dninsds Six”. 


Sec. 2. (a) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Alabama, one additional 
district judge for the district of Alaska, one 
additional district judge for the district of 
Arizona, one additional district judge for the 
eastern and western districts of Arkansas, 
one additional district judge for the northern 
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district of California, one additional district tion of districts, such table is amended to 
read as follows with respect to said districts: 


judge for the southern district of California, 
one additional district judge for the district 
of Colorado, two additional district judges for 
the district of Connecticut, two additional 
district judges for the southern district of 
Florida, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Georgia, two additional 
district judges for the northern district of 
Illinois, one additional] district judge for the 
northern district of Indiana, one additional 
district judge for the southern district of 
Indiana, one additional district judge for the 
northern and southern districts of Iowa, one 
additional district judge for the district of 
Kansas, two additional district judges for the 
eastern district of Louisiana, one additional 
district judge for the western district of 
Louisiana, two additional district judges for 
the district of Maryland, one additional dis- 
trict judge for the district of Massachusetts, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
district of Michigan, one additional district 
judge for the southern district of Mississippi, 
one additional district judge for the western 
district of Missouri, one additional district 
judge for the district of New Jersey, two 
additional district judges for the eastern 
district of New York, six additional district 
judges for the southern district of New York, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
district of North Carolina, one additional 
district judge for the middle district of North 
Carolina, one additional district judge for 
the western district of North Carolina, one 
additional district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio, three additional district 
judges for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, one additional district judge for the 
middle district of Pennsylvania, two addi- 
tional district judges for the western district 
of Pennsylvania, one additional district judge 
for the district of Puerto Rico, one additional 
district judge for the eastern and western 
districts of South Carolina, one additional 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Tennessee, one additional district judge for 
the middle district of Tennessee, one addi- 
tional district judge for the western district 
of Tennessee, two additional district judges 
for the northern district of Texas, one addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district 
of Texas, one additional district judge for 
the western district of Texas. 

(b) The existing district judgeship for 
the middle district of Georgia, created by the 
Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), entitled 
“An Act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the middle 
district of Georgia”, and the existing district 
judgeships for the district of New Mexico 
and the western district of Pennsylvania 
created by paragraphs (1) and (5), respec- 
tively, of section 2(b) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the appointment of 
additional circuit and district judges, and 
for other purposes”, approved February 10, 
1954 (68 Stat. 10, 11), shall be permanent 
judgeships and the present incumbents of 
such judgeships shall henceforth hold their 
offices under section 133 of title 28 of the 
United States Code as amended by this Act. 
The Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), and 
paragraphs (1) and (5) of section 2(b) of 
the Act of February 10, 1954 (68 Stat. 10, 
11), are hereby repealed. 

(c) The existing district judgeship for 
the eastern and western districts of Wash- 
ington, heretofore provided for by section 
133 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
shall hereafter be a district judgeship for 
the western district of Washington only, 
and the present incumbent of such judge- 
ship shall henceforth hold his office under 
section 133, as amended by this Act. 

(ad) In order that the table contained in 
section 1383 of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent district 
judgeships for said districts and combina- 
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The table contained in section 133 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
Washington is amended by striking there- 
from: 


“Western and Western...............<.- al 


(e) Section 123 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to Tennessee is amended 
by striking therefrom the last paragraph of 
that section: 

“The district judge for the Eastern District 
in office on November 27, 1940, shall hold 
court in the Northern and Northeastern Di- 
visions. The other judge of that district 
shall hold the terms of court in the Southern 
and Winchester Divisions. Each may ap- 
point and remove all officers and employees 
of the court whose official headquarters are 
located in the divisions within which he 
holds court and whose appointments are 
vested by law in a district judge or chief 
judge of a district.” 

(f)(1) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
the eastern district of Michigan. The first 
vacancy occurring in the office of district 
judge in said district shall not be filled. 

(2) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the dis- 
trict of Nevada. The first vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge in said district 
shall not be filled. 

(3) The President shall appoint by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the southern 
district of Ohio. The first vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge in said district 
shall not be filled. 

(4) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the north- 
ern district of Ohio. The first vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of district judge in said 
district shall not be filled. 

(5) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Washington. The 
first vacancy occurring in the office of dis- 
trict judge in either of said districts shall 
not be filled. 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of section 81 
(a) (2) of title 28, United States Code, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Court for the Northeastern Division shall 
be held at Huntsville and Decatur.” 

Szc. 4. Section 98 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$98. Louisiana 


“Louisiana is divided into two judicial dis- 
tricts to be known as the Eastern and West- 
ern Districts of Louisiana. 


“EASTERN DISTRICT 

“(a) The Eastern District comprises two 
divisions. 

“(1) The New Orleans Division comprises 
the parishes of Assumption, Jefferson, La- 
fourche, Orleans, Plaquemines, Saint Bern- 
ard, Saint Charles, Saint James, Saint John 
the Baptist, Saint Tammany, Tangipahoa, 
Terrebonne and Washington. 

“Court for the New Orleans Division shall 
be held at New Orleans. 

“(2) The Baton Rouge Division comprises 
the parishes of Ascension, East Baton Rouge, 
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East Felicianna, Iberville, Livingston, Point 
Coupee, Saint Helena, West Baton Rouge, 
and West Felicianna. 

“Court for the Baton Rouge Division shall 
be held at Baton Rouge. 


‘“‘WESTERN DISTRICT 


“(b) The Western District comprises six 
divisions. 

(1) The Opelousas Division comprises the 
parishes of Evangeline and Saint Landry. 

“Court for the Opelousas Division shall be 
held at Opelousas. 

“(2) The Alexandria Division comprises 
the parishes of Avoyelles, Catahoula, Grant, 
La Salle, Rapides, and Winn. 

“Court for the Alexandria Division shall 
be held at Alexandria. 

“(3) The Shreveport Division comprises 
the parishes of Bienville, Bossier, Caddo, 
Claiborne, De Soto, Natchitoches, Red River, 
Sabine, and Webster. 

“Court for the Shreveport Division shall 
be held at Shreveport. 

“(4) The Monroe Division comprises the 
parishes of Caldwell, Concordia, East Car- 
roll, Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, Madison, 
Morehouse, Ouachita, Richland, Tensas, 
Union, and West Carroll. 

“Court for the Monroe Division shall be 
held at Monroe. 

“(5) The Lake Charles Division comprises 
the parishes of Allen, Beauregard, Calcasieu, 
Cameron, Jefferson Davis, and Vernon. 

“Court for the Lake Charles Division shall 
be held at Lake Charles. 

“(6) The Lafayette Division comprises the 
parishes of Acadia, Iberia, Lafayette, Saint 
Martin, Saint Mary, and Vermilion. 

“Court for the Lafayette Division shall be 
held at Lafayette.” 

Sec. 5. The second sentence of section 86 
of title 28, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Court shall be held at Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and Waterbury.” 

Sec. 6. The second sentence of section 
93(b) (2), title 28, United States Code, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Court for the Southern Division shall 
be held at Alton, Quincy, and Springfield.” 

Sec. 7. The second sentence of section 
102(b) (1) is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Court for the Southern Division shall be 
held at Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Lan- 
sing.” 

Sec. 8. The limitations and restrictions 
contained in section 142 of title 28, United 
States Code, shall be waived with respect to 
the holding of court at Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, by the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Michigan, and at 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, by the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of North Carolina. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate bill 912, request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
McCLeELLAN, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. 
Witey, and Mr. Hruska the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 


amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
Poses. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
remains for debate on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 18 minutes remaining; 
the opponents have 33 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as we 
approach the conclusion of our con- 
sideration of the pending bill, I wish 
to make a brief statement. I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of my colleagues who have taken 
their positions in regard to the bill; and 
I have listened with especial interest to 
the remarks the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER] has made on the bill. 
I wish to address myself to one or two 
points in connection with it. 

First, let me state that I favor the bill, 
and shall vote for its passage. 

We must realize that the very com- 
petition in which we are engaged in the 
world today makes this bill most impor- 
tant, particularly in terms of its impact 
on the economy of our Nation, in the 
competition with the economies of the 
other free nations of the world, but more 
particularly in the grim competition with 
the economy of the Soviet Union. If we 
need a lesson in that respect, one may 
point to what is happening at present 
in connection with what appears to be 
the Communist-inspired fortification of 
an island only 90 miles from our shores, 
where a very key base is located. 

In that connection, I wish to address 
myself to this bill. 

First, I should like to emphasize the 
fact that we are competing with the 
Communists. Consequently, the morale 
of our people needs to be high; and in 
within our power to keep high both our 
standard of production and our standard 
of consumption, in order that the stand- 
ard of living of our people may also be 
high. 

The widespread understanding of that 
fact explains why the American business 
community, by and large, has not taken 
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very serious exception to this minimum 
wage bill. Many of the industries and 
businesses concerned have sought to ob- 
tain exemptions or accommodations for 
their particular situations; but, on the 
whole, there has not been a revolt by 
American business against the proposal 
to make the minimum wage, by means of 
this bill, more nearly conform to the 
economic situation of our Nation, in 
terms of the cost of living and the state 
of our productive machine. That is a 
very important point, because it bears 
upon the morale factor to which I have 
referred. 

Although we speak in very broad terms 
about this effect of the bill, let us remem- 
ber that although the bill will increase 
the minimum wage for the almost 24 
million workers who now are covered by 
existing minimum wage legislation, and 
although the bill will for the first time 
bring under minimum-wage coverage 
approximately 4 million workers, all of 
these two groups of workers are not by 
any means the ones who will receive the 
benefits of the minimum-wage provisions 
of the bill. On the basis of the $1 an 
hour minimum wage which will first ap- 
ply to those newly covered, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 780,000 work- 
ers will be affected; and the increase to 
$1.25 will be effective as to 1,500,000 of 
the newly covered workers. These in- 
creases recognize the fact that the 
standard of productivity has increased, 
that the standard of living has in- 
creased. Thus, indeed, the enactment 
of the bill will provide a fundamental, 
concrete basis under the standard of liv- 
ing; and that basis is of great impor- 
tance in terms of the morale of our peo- 
ple. 

My reason for speaking at this time is 
that we must constantly “keep our eye 
on the ball.” To win in this economic 
struggle against the Communists, Amer- 
ican working men and women must 
have a decent standard of living. 

We are going to win the struggle 
against the Communists if we have the 
American workingman inspired to do- 
ing his utmost, in respect of this strug- 
gle, and if we have the American 
economic system dedicated to produc- 
tivity, in terms of that struggle, and to 
operating in the public interest, whether 
that means in terms of foreign aid pro- 
grams, foreign assistance programs, or 
devoting the aid of technicians, who 
are so important to the American effort, 
and in devoting those efforts to the un- 
derdeveloped areas, and in being satis- 
fied not alone to make a profit, but to 
have also peace in the world. 

In short, I wish to call to the attention 
of management and labor what it means 
to keep our eye on the ball. For ex- 
ample, we are investing far more than 
we should in certain elements of our 
new capital investment, and far less 
than we should in other capital invest- 
ment. We are brought up short by 
newspaper stories of an authoritative 
Government study of a comparison of 
capital investment as between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
dated February 1961. There is a news- 
paper report relating to that report, ap- 
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pearing in the Sunday New York Times 
of April 16, 1961, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. Reports RIsE In Soviet CAPITAL—ECON- 
OMIsTs SAy RuSSIANS LEAD AMERICANS IN 
RATE OF INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 


(By Harry Schwartz) 


A US. Government study has found that 
Soviet investing of capital in industry and 
agriculture during recent years has been 
significantly higher than that in the United 
States. 

Government economists have concluded 
that “the annual expansion of Soviet indus- 
trial capacity is as great as that in the 
United States and will soon be much great- 
er.” These and other conclusions of the 
study appear to suggest that if present trends 
continue, Premier Khrushchev may not be 
proved wrong in his boasts that the Soviet 
Union will outproduce the United States in- 
dustrially well before the end of the century. 

The key finding of the study is that in 
1959, new Soviet industrial investment, 
measured in constant American prices of 
1955, was $29,900 million, almost 70 percent 
more than the corresponding American in- 
vestment of $17,600 million. In 1951, dur- 
ing the Korean war, the picture was sharply 
different. The United States then invested 
$18,100 million in industrial plant and equip- 
ment as against only $11,300 million in the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet investing in agriculture caught up 
with that of the United States as long ago 
as 1954. In 1959 it was more than twice as 
great when measured in 1955 American 
prices, $10,100 million against $4,800 million. 


UNITED STATES LEADS IN HOUSING 


Among major economic areas, U.S. invest- 
ments in 1959 exceeded Soviet investment 
by a large margin in housing, transportation, 
and communication. In both areas, the size 
of the American effort in 1959 was almost 
twice as great as the comparable volume of 
Soviet investment. 

The Government study forecasts that 
rapid Soviet economic growth will con- 
tinue and that the share of annual Soviet 
production devoted to investment will prob- 
ably increase. The latter conclusion im- 
plies that unless there is a very sharp in- 
crease in American investment in industrial 
capacity, the present margin of Soviet su- 
periority in the building of new capacity for 
manufacturing and mining will increase 
with time. 

These conclusions have emerged from 
what appears to be a comprehensive and de- 
tailed study of investment in the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The econo- 
mists engaged in it twice computed new 
investment in both countries for the period 
1950 to 1959, once in American prices of 
1955 and again in Soviet rubles of 1955. 


EITHER FIGURES APPLY 


While the dollar and ruble figures diverge 
somewhat because of the different price 
structures in the two countries, the overall 
conclusions drawn by the study do not ap- 
pear to depend essentially upon whether 
ruble or dollar figures are used. 

The study found that total capital invest- 
ment in all areas of each country’s economy 
changed as follows in the two countries: 

In the United States new investment rose, 
in terms of American 1955 prices, from 
$58,300 million in 1950 to $71,300 million in 
1959, less than 25 percent. 

In the Soviet Union, new capital invest- 
ment tripled from $21,500 million in 1950 to 
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$63,600 million in 1959. The latter figure 
was still less than the total American capital 
investment but the report predicts total 
Soviet investment will equal that in the 
United States in the early sixties. 


SOVIET STRESSED INDUSTRY 


The Soviet investment pattern, however, 
the report points out, was aimed primarily 
at increasing Soviet capacity to produce in- 
dustrial and agricultural commodities. 
Thus, the stress was put on new factories, 
new mines, new machinery. Types of invest- 
ment that have been very important here— 
the building of new highways or shopping 
centers for example—have been relatively 
unimportant in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet stress on increasing production 
capacity is indicated by the study’s findings 
on the acquisition of new equipment by 
American and Soviet industry this last dec- 
ade. In 1950, U.S. industry acquired $9 
billion worth of new equipment as compared 
with $6,100 million acquired by Soviet in- 
dustry. In 1959, on the other hand, Soviet 
industry acquired $18 billion worth of new 
equipment, three times as much as in 1950, 
while American industrial equipment acqui- 
sitions came again to only $9 billion. 

The study’s authors warn that there are 
serious methodological problems in such in- 
ternational comparisons and also imperfec- 
tions in their data. But they leave no doubt 
of their convictions that the overall trends 
in Soviet and American investment found by 
the study are both important and disturbing 
for the future of the economic race between 
the countries. 


Mr. JAVITS. I read from the article: 

The key finding of the study is that in 
1959, new Soviet industrial investment, 
measured in constant American prices of 
1955, was $29,900 million, almost 70 percent 
more than the corresponding American in- 
vestment of $17,600 million. In 1951, dur- 
ing the Korean war, the picture was sharply 
different. The United States then invested 
$18,100 million in industrial plant and 
equipment as against only $11,300 million 
in the Soviet Union. 


The article then goes on to point out 
that the Soviet stress is on increased 
industrial capacity in the fundamental 
industries, whether it is machinery or 
steel, which make for new industrial 
power for the “muscle” of an industrial 
society. The reporter in the article says 
the stress in the Soviet Union has been 
on new factories, new mines, new ma- 
chinery, whereas with us the stress has 
been on the building of new highways or 
new shopping centers. 

This very striking difference is most 
important to the consideration of this 
bill, for, at one and the same time, we 
must seek to keep at a high level the 
morale of the workers in terms of a 
minimum wage—we must assure the 
workers of the decent standard of living 
which the American economy can pro- 
vide—but we must at the same time call 
on management and labor for increased 
productivity, for the struggle in the cold 
war, as it was in the hot war, is a strug- 
gle of production. 

The President has today made tax 
proposals designed to materially improve 
prospects for increased investment in 
capital goods. I think that is all to the 
good. The President has made pro- 
posals which would induce investments 
in the underdeveloped areas, rather than 
in the more developed areas. But none 
of this effort will work, nor will the min- 
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imum wage increase, which we shall be 
able to provide by passing the bill today, 
effectively help, in terms of the morale 
of our workers, unless we increase the 
“tough” productivity, which is in steel, 
new factories, and new machinery, and 
unless we are determined to cut out 
featherbedding and the “easy way,” 
whether it is among workers or in man- 
agement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Many of my colleagues 
will agree with me that there is some 
featherbedding and the “easy way” 
is featherbedding in management. The 
standards for vice presidents in this cold 
war struggle have to be just as severe as 
the standards for the mechanic. 

I would not feel, in good conscience, 
that I could vote for the bill, as I shall, 
unless I stated these truths. I hope to 
have the opportunity, whether it is in my 
bill, a bill of the Senator from Arizona 
or other Senators, to vote that way. 

Whatever we may disagree on, we must 
all agree that it takes productive muscle 
to win the cold war, the epochal strug- 
gle in which we are presently engaged. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, as 
we draw toward a final vote, I should 
like to pay tribute to the many who 
helped see the minimum wage bill 
through to a successful conclusion. 

Anyone charged with the responsibility 
of being floor manager of such a complex 
and technical bill knows very well the 
teamwork that is essential in this effort. 

First, my colleagues on the Labor Sub- 
committee, and the full Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, ably presided over 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitt] deserve a vote of 
thanks for carrying this bill through the 
legislative process, with a minimum of 
wasted time. 

I also want to thank the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle for their courteous 
and conscientious attention to this meas- 
sure, following its being reported from 
committee. 

The President had asked for prompt 
consideration, and certainly this was ac- 
corded him by both the majority and 
minority leadership. 

Also, Mr. President, each of us knows 
the extremely valuable, but frequently 
unheralded, work that goes into such a 
bill by members of the staff. 

In this regard, I wish to express my 
personal thanks, and the thanks of the 
committee, to Mr. John Sweeney and Mr. 
Edward Friedman, of the Labor Subcom- 
mittee staff. 

I also would like to express my grati- 
tude to Mr. Joseph Goldberg, of the De- 
partment of Labor, who was loaned to 
us by the Department, so that we might 
have the advantage of his excellent tech- 
nical knowledge. 

These gentlemen spent many hours in 
committee, and here in the Senate, help- 
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ing to iron out the many complexities in 
a bill of this sort. 

They all deserve our sincere thanks for 
an excellent job. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youngs]. 





JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
for more than 10 years certain congres- 
sional committees have vigorously con- 
centrated their fire on internal com- 
munism. Ignored in recent years has 
been the development of fascism in 
America in the worm of a secretive or- 
ganization known as the John Birch 
Society. This Fascist group numbers in 
its ranks former officials of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, retired 
military leaders and a wide assortment 
of out-and-out crackpots. Its leader, a 
former candy manufacturer from Mas- 
sachusetts, has written his equivalent to 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” in which he 
ridicules democracy. He charges that 
former President Eisenhower is a Com- 
munist sympathizer, and he maligns 
many other highly respected American 
leaders. 

Its every action and policy is con- 
trary to the traditions of our Republic. 
From promoter Welch right down the 
line into every cell, the rightwing active 
members—termed by the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch “Birchsaps’’—not only pass out 
disturbing comments and false charges 
against neighbors, against leaders in 
parent-teacher association groups, and 
even against members of the clergy and 
against loyal, elected and appointed gov- 
ernment, State and local, officials, but 
the principles they advocate, if adopted, 
would turn back the clock 90 years; 
would repeal and rescind the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Mr. President, Robert Welch, self-ap- 
pointed vigilante, head of the John 
Birch Society, is keeping inviolate some 
personal secrets. He will not disclose 
publicly how many members there are 
in his organization. He will not dis- 
close the names of his members. He will 
not inform the public of the number of 
cells in the John Birch Society. 

Above everything else, he will not dis- 
close the names of those silly persons 
who paid $1,000 to be life members of the 
John Birch Society. 

It goes without saying that this self- 
appointed “fuehrer’” refuses to give any 
accounting for the money he receives in 
life memberships and in dues. 

He has fixed this intake at $24 per 
year for men who become members. 
For women, he allows a cut rate of $12 
per year. 

Mr. President, Robert Welch, retired 
lawyer and candy manufacturer of Bel- 
mont, Mass., recently addressed an 
audience of 6,000, each one of whom 
paid $1 admission fee. Though his dem- 
agogic speech lasted 90 minutes, he was 
well paid. One technique of the mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society, which 
they of course acquire from their lead- 
er, is to accuse persons who disagree 
with their views as being Communist 
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sympathizers. They make these brave 
charges without any documentation or 
justification. 

We in America face an appalling 
threat of Communist aggression but that 
threat comes from Red China with its 
population of 650 million and from the 
Soviet Union with a population of more 
than 200 million. Members of the Birch 
Society claim to see Communists under 
neighbors’ beds. Their dictator Welch, 
who is a self-appointed vigilante play- 
ing God with other people’s patriotism, 
declaims he is anti-Communist. He 
alleges that there are 17,000 ministers 
of the Gospel in the United States who 
are Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers. He could not name 70 nor even 
7. He is guilty of uttering demagogic, 
untruthful, and wildly fantastic charges. 

Mr. President, Dictator Franco of 
Spain is also anti-Communist. Hitler 
and Mussolini were anti-Communists up 
to the time they met violent deaths. 
Does anticommunism alone qualify a 
man as a loyal American? What can 
serious-minded Americans really think 
of this man Welch who made money as 
a lawyer and as a candy manufacturer 
and now is making much more money as 
a promoter and denunciator? This fel- 
low has termed former Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Truman as “Communist 
sympathizers.” He denounced the late 
John Foster Dulles and his brother, 
Allen Dulles, who is presently Director 
of our Central Intelligence Agency as 
pro-Communist and Communist. He is 
urging the impeachment of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, Earl War- 
ren, who is a thoroughly great and loyal 
American and who was vice presidential 
candidate of the Republican Party. 
What can Americans think of a fellow 
such as this, other than that he has a 
wicked tongue and is a crackpot or an 
unscrupulous, mercenary demagog and 
slick promoter? 

Mr. President, the facts are that we 
who are rank-and file Americans can 
well consider Welch and those active in 
his John Birch Society as being sub- 
versives of the worst kind. While pre- 
tending to be loyal Americans, they are 
in reality fomenting suspicion against 
their neighbors, in the churches, and in 
the universities. 

When Robert Welch states the im- 
peachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren 
is “just one of our specific objectives,” 
he is seeking to undermine the confi- 
dence of people in a loyal and dedicated 
American leader while at the same time 
pretending that he himself is a loyal 
American. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
is correct in his statement that the John 
Birch Society “is ridiculous” and that its 
members “make no contribution to the 
fight against communism here in the 
United States, and, in fact, if anything, 
they are a hindrance.” The California 
State Senate Factfinding Committee on 
Un-American Activities has announced 
that it has started an inquiry into the 
John Birch Society. Personally my view 
is that as not one of the members of this 
society, nor its leader, Welch, has com- 
mitted any overt act of force and vio- 
lence against constituted authority in 
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this country, I feel there is no occasion 
for any congressional or legislative in- 
vestigation of this secret society. Welch 
has the same right all Americans cher- 
ish—to enjoy the freedom of speech. 

In 1854 and 1856, members of the 
Know Nothing Party elected candidates 
to office and their candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1856, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, received many thousands 
of votes. They claimed that the Pope 
was coming to America to establish the 
Vatican somewhere along the Missis- 
sippi River. They denounced immigra- 
tion laws and members of the Catholic 
Church; they termed themselves a native 
American party. Like a wave of hys- 
teria, the movement spread through 
many States from the 1840’s to 1856. 
Then after 1856, the Know Nothing 
movement died and nothing further was 
heard of it. Know-nothingism of 100 
years ago died the same death that the 
John Birch Society will die of—unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung. Leaders of the 
John Birch Society are busy denouncing 
the whole foreign-aid program of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the foreign-aid 
program being carried forward by this 
administration. 

Misguided citizens who become mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society, even 
briefly, are making the battle against 
communism more difficult for govern- 
mental agencies such as the FBI. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has 
denounced activities of the sort prac- 
ticed by the John Birch Society. Many 
persons who have become members are 
really men and women of good will and 
their motives are of the best. They have 
been duped by a slick promoter of a 
secret society whose methods are uncon- 
scionable and whose statements are 
fantastically false. 

Mr. President, like the Know Noth- 
ings of more than 100 years ago and the 
“$50 every Friday” movement of recent 
years, this will come and go. However, 
the strength and power of our Republic 
and the American way of life will grow 
and grow. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are only 6 minutes remaining for the 
proponents. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield 10 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, because I 
know the time of the proponents is get- 
ting rather short. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, perhaps 
I could finish in the 6 minutes. I ap- 
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preciate very much the offer of the act- 
ing majority leader [Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
and also of the acting minority leader 
(Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

Mr. President, I wish to make it plain 
why I shall vote for H.R. 3935 on its final 
passage, notwithstanding my absolute 
disapproval of the false definition of 
interstate commerce and the arbitrary 
classification of various enterprises set 
out in paragraph (s) of section 2, which 
appears on pages 14 and 15 of the bill, 
and which is designed to add a new par- 
agraph (s) to section 3 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. For clarity and 
convenience, I shall hereafter call this 
Paragraph 3(s). 

I wish to state at the outset that de- 
spite my emphatic disapproval of para- 
graph 3(s), I am of the opinion that 
H.R. 3935 is a vast improvement in at 
least two respects over the similar bill 
which the Senate debated at its post- 
convention session last August. In the 
first place, most of the provisions of 
H.R. 3935 are consistent with the con- 
stitutional definition of interstate com- 
merce; and in the second place, H.R. 
3935 expressly excludes from its coverage 
certain local enterprises which the other 
bill attempted to bring into the maw of 
Federal regulations. 

Most major pieces of Federal legisla- 
tion are not all good or all bad. It 
is inevitable that this should be so. 
Such legislation is obtainable only 
through compromise of the varying 
views of a majority of the 100 Members 
of the Senate and a majority of the 435 
Members of the House. 

A Senator is at liberty to seek to im- 
prove any bill by amendments until such 
bill is read the third time and the ques- 
tion of its final passage arises. When 
these events occur, however, the Senator 
must vote the completed bill up or down. 
If the bill contains both good and bad 
provisions, the Senator must base his 
vote on final passage upon his conclusion 
as to whether the good or the bad provi- 
sions predominate. Under article I of 
the Constitution, Congress has the power 
to regulate interstate commerce, which 
is defined in clause 3 of section 8 as com- 
merce “among the several States.” Un- 
der the 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution, the power is reserved to each 
State to regulate intrastate commerce, 
which is commerce within such State. 

As one who shares Gladstone’s belief 
that the Constitution of the United 
States is the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man, I believe that the 
power of the Congress to regulate in- 
terstate commerce and the power of the 
State to regulate intrastate commerce 
should be preserved. Indeed, in my 
opinion, the preservation of these two 
separate powers is essential to the pres- 
ervation of our federal system. 

For this reason, I have always favored 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
which constituted a valid exercise of the 
power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce because it restricted its 
coverage to the employees of industries 
engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. 
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For a like reason, I favor the mini- 
mum wage law of North Carolina, 
which establishes a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour for the employees of 
most industries engaged in intrastate 
commerce, that is, commerce within 
North Carolina. I am confident that 
the North Carolina Legislature will in- 
crease the coverage of this law and the 
minimum wage thereby established as 
soon as it finds such action on its part 
to be feasible. 

H.R. 3935, which is to be cited as the 
“Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961,” has two objects in view. The first 
is to increase the minimum wages of 
employees now covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 from $1 
to $1.25 an hour over a period of 2 years 
and 4 months; and the second is to ex- 
tend the coverage of the act to em- 
ployees of certain enterprises not now 
covered. 

While I am conscious of the possibility 
that the proposed increase in the mini- 
mum wages of those already covered by 
the act may work severe hardships in 
the case of some industries, I am satis- 
fied that the overwhelming majority of 
industries employing persons now cov- 
ered by the act will be able to adjust 
their compensation rates to the in- 
creased minimum wages without too 
much difficulty, and thereby enable their 
employees to share more fully in the 
fruits of their labor. 

For this reason, I favor the first object 
of H.R. 3935 and wish to vote jor its 
provisions increasing the minimum 
wages of employees already covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act from $1 
to $1.25 an hour over a period of 2 years 
and 4 months. 

I would favor any reasonable exten- 
sion of the benefits of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to persons not now cov- 
ered if such extension of coverage were 
confined to employees of enterprises en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate com- 
merce as these terms are defined in 
clause 3 of section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution and section 3 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act itself. 

But I am opposed to that portion of 
the second object of H.R. 3935 which is 
embodied in paragraph 3(s). 

The opening clause of this paragraph 
reads as follows: 

Enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce means 
any of the following in the activities of 
which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person. 


When this opening clause is translated 
from legal gobbledygook into plain Eng- 
lish, it asserts, in substance, that an en- 
terprise is engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce if those employed 
in it handle, or sell, or work on goods 
that have been moved in times past in 
interstate commerce or have been pro- 
duced in times past for interstate com- 
merce by any person. 

This attempted new definition of when 
an enterprise is engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods 
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for interstate commerce is absolutely in- 
consistent with the constitutional provi- 
sion granting Congress the power to reg- 
ulate commerce “among the several 
States,” and with the constitutionally 
sound definitions of these same terms in 
section 3 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Moreover, it asserts to be true 
something which is obviously false. 

A sale made or a service rendered 
within the boundaries of a single State 
constitutes intrastate commerce, even 
though the sale or the service may in- 
volve goods made in another State and 
shipped in interstate commerce. Both 
the English language and the decisions 
of the courts declare this to be so, and 
Congress cannot make it otherwise by 
uttering a legislative lie. 

If Congress can expand its powers un- 
der the Constitution by giving false 
meanings to such constitutional terms 
as “commerce among the several States,” 
then ordered government under a writ- 
ten Constitution has perished in Amer- 
ica. 

Before H.R. 3935 was read a third time 
and the question of its final passage 
arose, I did everything within my power 
to remove from the bill by appropriate 
amendments the provisions of paragraph 
3(s). To this end I voted for the Hol- 
land amendment, the Monroney amend- 
ment, and the Russell amendment. Any 
one of these amendments would have re- 
moved the constitutional objections to 
the bill. Each of these amendments 
suffered defeat. 

Notwithstanding this fact, I will vote 
for the bill on final passage for these 
reasons. 

The conference committee will have 
an opportunity to remove the objection- 
able features from the bill. If this 
should not occur, then in my judgment 
the courts will be compelled to declare 
that the attempt to expand the powers 
of Congress over retail and service estab- 
lishments engaged solely in intrastate 
commerce by the false definitions em- 
bodied in paragraph 3(s) are void under 
article I and the 10th amendment, and 
that the second object of H.R. 3935 is 
valid only insofar as it undertakes to ex- 
tend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to uncovered employees 
of enterprises actually engaged in inter- 
state commerce or actually engaged in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. 

The courts are expressly empowered to 
take such action and at the same time 
to uphold the validity of the first ob- 
ject of H.R. 3935 by section 19 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which reads as 
follows: 

If any provision of this chapter or the ap- 
plication of such provision to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this chapter and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


While I do not desire to belabor the 
point, I have misgivings concerning the 
Classification embodied in subsections 
(1) to (6) of paragraph 3(s) as to the 
enterprises to be embraced within the 
additional coverage. The classification 
appears to be without legal or economic 
rhyme or reason and might well be ad- 
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judged by the courts to constitute an 
arbitrary classification within the pur- 
view of the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment. 

In closing I wish to thank my good 
friends the majority leader and the act- 
ing majority leader for yielding me the 
time to make this statement. While 
they are always firm in the discharge 
of their duties, they are uniformly fair 
and tolerant toward those whose views 
may differ from theirs. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the courtesy of the 
Senator from Arizona. I wish to ex- 
press my views on the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I think it is unfor- 
tunate that we have considered mini- 
mum wage legislation at a time when 
we have high unemployment in our 
Nation. 

It seems to me that the timing of this 
legislation is unfortunate as we are 
striving to increase employment. Mini- 
mum wage legislation should be con- 
sidered and passed at a time when we 
have high employment. 

This legislation, when enacted, in my 
opinion will seriously affect many of our 
people who are presently employed on a 
part-time basis and it will also have a 
serious effect on small industry. It is 
inflationary and will add additional costs 
to industry and agriculture when we 
need to get our economy on a stable 
basis. 

After hearing the debate and voting 
for many amendments to this bill, I 
shall have to vote against it on final pas- 
sage, because in my opinion, it will throw 
out of work many of our elderly people 
who are trying to supplement their so- 
cial security income by holding low-pay- 
ing jobs or doing part-time work. It will 
be particularly hard on many of our 
students in college who are presently 
working on a part time basis. The 
handicapped and the less. efficient 
workers will be relieved of their present 
employment when it is necessary to re- 
duce the work force. It will mean that 
large numbers of our workers who are 
in marginal employment will lose their 
jobs. 

From every angle, I think it is unfor- 
tunate that we should be passing this 
legislation at this time. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold her request for a 
moment? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I withhold my 
request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sen- 
ator consider the possibility of both sides 
yielding back the remainder of their 
time, except 2 minutes, so as to con- 
clude the general discussion on the bill? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. That is agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would be very 
happy to do that. I would yield back 
all the time, but I am not certain of the 
desires of the minority leader. How- 
ever, I will yield back all time except 
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2 minutes so that the minority leader 
may have that time. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield back all 
time except 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the attachés of the Senate to notify 
all Senators that we will be voting within 
10 minutes at the latest. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire to pay my respects to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which handled 
the bill [Mr. McNamara]. I and all those 
who serve with him on the committee 
think he has rendered outstanding serv- 
ice, and has acted with understanding 
and tolerance. I would like, also, to com- 
pliment and commend the distinguished 
majority whip, Mr. HuMpHREY, who made 
such a great contribution to the debate 
and ably defended the administration 
and the committee’s point of view. 

I also pay my respect to all Sena- 
tors who offered amendments, because 
the amendments were most germane to 
the issue before the Senate. 

I compliment the Senate as a whole for 
the high caliber of the debate and the 
due consideration which was given the 
measure. It is my hope that the bill will 
pass by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote for the bill with the feeling 
that when the bill goes to conference it 
will be greatly improved, and that the 
test of interstate commerce as main- 
tained by the House will prevail. There- 
fore, I shall not oppose the bill at this 
time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. As the debate 
comes to a close, I wish to pay my re- 
spects and to give my heartfelt thanks 
to Mr. Michael Bernstein, Mr. Raymond 
Hurley, Mr. John Stringer, Mr. George 
Wray, and other minority members 
of the staff who worked so long and dili- 
gently in preparing amendments for the 
minority position, and for their splendid 
help on the floor. While they are mi- 
nority staff members, they performed 
service which was just as valuable to 
the Senate as that of the majority staff 
members, because the minority must al- 
ways be heard. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators in control of the time yield 
back the remainder of their time? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? The yeas and nays have 
= ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet]. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea”; if I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]. Were he present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay”; were I permit- 
ted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPeHartT]. Were he present, he would 
vote “yea”; were I permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rogertson] is absent hbe- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarx] is out of 
the country on important business; he 
is addressing the Norwegian Parliament 
on the subject of “World Peace.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLtarx] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapreHarT] is 
absent on official business and his pair 
has been previously announced by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KvcuHEL] is absent on official business and 
his pair has been previously announced 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 28, as follows: 





[No. 35] 

YEAS—65 
Aiken Hart Monroney 
Anderson Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Beall Hickey Muskie 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Boggs Humphrey Pastore 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Bush Javits Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan Randolph 
Carroll Keating Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kerr Smathers 
Church Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Douglas Long, La. Symington 
Engle Magnuson Wiley 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fong McGee Yarborough 
Gore McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gruening Metcalf 
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NAYS—28 
Allott Dirksen McClellan 
Bennett Dworshak Miller 
Blakley Eastland Morton 
Bridges Ellender Mundt 
Butler Pulbright Russell 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Hickenlooper Talmadge 
Cotton Holland Thurmond 
Curtis Hruska Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—7 
Capehart Kuchel Schoeppel 
Carlson Mansfield 
Ciark Robertson 


So the bill (H.R. 3935) was passed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure for me to place in the REc- 
ORD &@ summary of the minimum wage 
bill which we have just passed, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF MINIMUM WAGE BILL (H.R. 3935) 
AS PASSED BY SENATE 


1. For presently covered employees the 
minimum wage is increased to $1.15 an 
hour for the first 2 years after the effective 
date and $1.25 an hour beginning 28 months 
after the effective date. Number of em- 
ployees: 23,900,000. 

2. For newly covered employees the mini- 
mum wage will be: First year, $1; second 
year, $1.05; third year, $1.15; fourth year, 
$1.25. 

3. Overtime compensation for the newly 
covered will be as follows: First year, no 
limitation; second year, 44 hours; third year, 
42 hours; fourth year, 40 hours. 

4. Retail trade (2,487,000): The bill covers 
retail enterprises which have a million dol- 
lars or more in annual sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at the retail level) and which 
Purchase or receive goods for resale that 
move or have moved across State lines which 
amount in total annual dollar volume of 
$250,000 or more. 

Gasoline service stations (86,000): Also 
covered are gasoline service stations which 
have $250,000 or more in annual sales (ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level). 

From this coverage in the retail trade the 
bill excludes the following: 

(2) Hotels. 

(b) Motels. 

(c) Restaurant, including lunch counters, 
caterers and similar retail food services. 

(ad) Motion picture theaters. 

(e) Hospitals. 

(f) Nursing homes. 

(g) Schools for handicapped or gifted 
children. 

(h) Amusement or recreational establish- 
ments operating on a seasonal basis. 

(i) Any small store which has less than 
$250,000 in annual sales even if it is in an 
enterprise that has more than $1 million in 
annual sales. 

In addition, the bill makes the following 
special provisions for particular problems in 
the retail and service trades: 

(a) Gasoline service stations which are 
covered for minimum wage if they have 
$250,000 (exclusive of excise taxes at the re- 
tail level) or more in annual sales, are ex- 
empt from the overtime requirements. 

(b) Auto dealers and farm implement re- 
tail dealers are exempt from the overtime 
requirements. 

(c) Assistant managers of retail stores will 
be exempt even if they perform up to 40 
percent nonexecutive and nonadministra- 
tive work. 

(ad) Commission employees will be exempt 
from overtime if more than half their pay 
is from commissions and if they earn at 
least time and one-half the minimum rate. 
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(e) Student workers may be employed in 
retail trades at subminimum rates under 
certificates granted by the Secretary in oc- 
cupations not ordinarily given to full-time 
employees. 

5. Laundries (140,000): Laundry enter- 
prises are covered for minimum wage and 
overtime if they have a million dollars or 
more in annual sales (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level). Further, the 
existing exemption for such laundries is 
limited so that it will not apply to any laun- 
dry which does more than 25 percent com- 
mercial work or to any laundry which has 
$250,000 or more in annual sales and is in 
competition in the same metropolitan area 
with a laundry which does more than half 
of its work across State lines. Finally laun- 
dry workers in hotels and restaurants are 
exempt only if they work in a laundry of 
their own establishment. 

6. Local transit companies (110,000): 
Covered for minimum wage but not for over- 
time. 

7. Establishments (100,000): Which al- 
ready have some covered employees under 
the act are covered for all their employees 
if they are in an enterprise which has a 
million dollars or more in annual sales. 

8. Construction (1 million): Construction 
enterprises which have at least $350,000 in 
annual business are also covered for mini- 
mum wage and overtime. 

9. Seamen (100,000) : Seamen of American 
flag vessels are covered for minimum wage 
but not for overtime. 

10. Telephone operators (30,000): The 
exemption for telephone operators is limited 
to those employed by an independently 
owned public telephone company which has 
not more than 750 telephones. 

11. Fish processing (33,000): Seafood 
processing employees are covered for mini- 
mum wage but not for overtime (seafood 
canners are treated in this way under the 
present law). 

Total number of newly covered employees: 
4,086,000. 

12. Other provisions: 

(a) Puerto Rico: The minimum wage 
in Puerto Rico is increased by the same per- 
centage as the mainland minimum, sub- 
ject to review by industry committees in 
hardship cases. 

(b) Broadcasters: Announcers, news edi- 
tors, and chief engineers of broadcasting 
companies located in cities of 50,000 or less 
population are exempt from overtime. 

(c) Bulk petroleum dealers: Independ- 
ently owned and controlled local bulk petro- 
leum distributors are exempt from overtime 
if their annual sales are less than $1 million 
(exclusive of excise taxes). 

(ad) Trip rate: Trip rate drivers and 
drivers’ helpers making local deliveries are 
exempt from overtime if the Secretary of 
Labor finds that the plan under which they 
are paid is consistent with the principle of 
the 40-hour workweek. 

(e) Livestock auction operations: Em- 
ployees working at a livestock auction oper- 
ated by a farmer are exempt from both mini- 
mum wage and overtime on condition that 
during the workweek in which they are so 
engaged, they are employed primarily in 
agriculture by the farmer and are paid at 
least the minimum rate for hours worked 
at the auction. 

(f) Country elevators: Employees in coun- 
try elevator establishments in the area of 
production selling products and services used 
in the operation of a farm are exempt from 
both minimum wage and overtime on condi- 
tion that no more than five employees are 
employed by the establishment in such op- 
erations. 

(g) Cotton ginning: Employees employed 
in ginning of cotton for market in counties 
where cotton is grown in commercial quan- 
tities are exempt from minimum wage. 
These employees are exempt from overtime 
under existing law. 
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(h) Holly wreaths: Homeworkers making 
natural holly wreaths are exempt from the 


at Board and lodging may be included as 
wages on a basis of a fair value calculation 
made by the Secretary. Also, such perqui- 
sites may be excluded from wages to the ex- 
tent that they are excluded under collective 
bargaining agreement. 

(j) The Secretary is authorized to study the 
employment effects of the import and the 
export trade in industries covered by the 
act and to report such studies to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress. 

(k) The Secretary is required to study the 
complicated system of exemptions in the 
act for the handling and processing of agri- 
cultural products as well as the rates of pay 
in hotels, motels, restaurants and other food 
service enterprises and to report the results 
with recommendations to the next session of 
this Congress. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill as 
engrossed be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the engrossed 
bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961’. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (m) of section 3 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, defining the term ‘wage’, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That the cost of board, lodging, 
or other facilities shall not be included as 
a part of the wage paid to any employee to 
the extent it is excluded therefrom under 
the terms of 2 bona fide collective-bargain- 
ing agreement applicable to the particular 
employee: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary is authorized to determine the fair 
value of such board, lodging, or other facili- 
ties for defined classes of employees and in 
defined areas, based on average cost to the 
employer or to groups of employers simi- 
larly situated, or average value to groups 
of employees, or other appropriate measures 
of fair value. Such evaluations, where ap- 
plicable and pertinent, shall be used in lieu 
of actual measure of cost in determining 
the wage paid to any employee’. 

“(b) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“*(p) “American vessel” includes any ves- 
sel which is documented or numbered under 
the laws of the United States. 

“*(q) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Labor. 

“‘(r) “Enterprise” means the related ac- 
tivities performed (either through unified 
operation or common control) by any per- 
son or persons for a common business pur- 
pose, and includes all such activities whether 
performed in one or more establishments or 
by one or more corporate or other organiza- 
tional units including departments of an es- 
tablishment operated through leasing ar- 
rangements, but shall not include the related 
activities performed for such enterprise by 
an independent contractor: Provided, That, 
within the meaning of this subsection, a re- 
tail or service establishment which is under 
independent ownership shall not be deemed 
to be so operated or controlled as to be other 
than a separate and distinct enterprise by 
reason of any arrangement, which includes, 
but it is not necessarily limited to, an agree- 
ment, (1) that it will sell, or sell only, cer- 
tain goods specified by a particular manu- 
facturer, distributor, or advertiser, or (2) 
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that it will join with other such establish- 
ments in the same industry for the purpose 
of collective purchasing, or (3) that it will 
have the exclusive right to sell the goods 
or use the brand name of a manufacturer, 
distributor, or advertiser within a specified 
area, or by reason of the fact that it occupies 
premises leased to it by a person who also 
leases premises to other retail or service es- 
tablishments. 

“*(s) “Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce” 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are so engaged, includ- 
ing employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person: 

“*(1) any such enterprise whith has one 
or more retail or service establishments if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such en- 
terprise is not less than $1,000,000, exclusive 
of excise taxes at the retail level which are 
separately stated and if such enterprise pur- 
chases or receives goods for resale that move 
or have moved across State lines (not in 
deliveries from the reselling establishment) 
which amount in total annual volume to 
$250,000 or more; 

*“*(2) any such enterprise which has one 
or more establishments engaged in launder- 
ing, cleaning, or repairing clothing or fabrics 
if the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated; 

“*(3) any such enterprise which is en- 
gaged in the business of operating a street, 
suburban or interurban electric railway, or 
local trolley or motorbus carrier; 

“*(4) any establishment of any such en- 
terprise, except establishments and enter- 
prises referred to in other paragraphs of this 
subsection, which has employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce if the annual gross volume of sales 
of such enterprise is not less than $1,000,000; 

“*(5) any such enterprise which is en- 
gaged in the business of construction or re- 
construction, or both, if the annual gross 
volume from the business of such enterprise 
is not less than $350,000; 

“*(6) any gasoline service establishment 

if the annual gross volume of sales of such 
establishment is not less than $250,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated: 
Provided, That an establishment shall not 
be considered to be an enterprise engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, or a part of an enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, and the sales of such 
establishment shall not be included for the 
purpose of determining the annual gross 
volume of sales of any enterprise for the 
purpose of this subsection, if the only em- 
ployees of such establishment are the owner 
thereof or persons standing in the relation- 
ship of parent, spouse, or child of such 
owner.’ 


“INVESTIGATIONS OF EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


“Sec. 3. Section 4 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“*(e) Whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that in any industry under this 
Act the competition of foreign producers in 
United States markets or in markets abroad, 
or both, has resulted or is likely to result, in 
increased unemployment in the United 
States, he shall undertake an investigation 
to gain full information with respect to the 
matter. If he determines such increased un- 
employment has in fact resulted, or is in 
fact likely to result, from such competition, 
he shall make a full and complete report of 
his findings and determinations to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress: Provided, That he 
may also include in such report information 
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on the increased employment resulting from 
additional exports in any industry under this 
Act as he may determine to be pertinent to 
such report.’ 


“SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


“Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of 
such Act is amended by inserting after the 
words ‘production of goods for commerce’ 
wherever they appear, the following: ‘or 
employed in any enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce’, 

“MINIMUM WAGES 


“Sec. 5. (a) (1) Section 6(a) of such Act 
is amended by inserting after the word ‘who’ 
in the portion thereof preceding paragraph 
(1), the words ‘in any workweek’. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of section 6(a) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the first two years from the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, and not less than $1.25 an hour there- 
after, except as otherwise provided in this 
section.’ 

“(3) The first sentence of paragraph (3) 
of section 6(a) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(3) if such employee is employed in 
American Samoa, in lieu of the rate or rates 
provided by this subsection or subsection 
(b), not less than the applicable rate estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with recommendations of a special in- 
dustry committee or committees which he 
shall appoint in the same manner and pur- 
suant to the same provisions as are appli- 
cable to the special industry committees 
provided for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands by this Act as amended from time 
to time.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Every employer shall pay to each 
of his employees who in any workweek (i) 
is employed in an enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of 
for commerce, as defined in section 3(s), (1), 
(2), (3), or (5) or by an establishment de- 
scribed in section 3(s) (4) or (6), and who, 
except for the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961, would not 
be within the purview of this section, or 
(ii) is brought within the purview of this 
section by the amendments made to section 
13(a) of this Act by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1961, wages at rates— 

“*(1) not less than $1 an hour during the 
first year from the effective date of such 
amendments; not less than $1.05 an hour 
during the second year from such date; not 
less than $1.15 an hour during the third 
year from such date; and not less than the 
rate effective under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) thereafter; 

“*(2) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel, not less than 
the rate which will provide to the employee, 
for the period covered by the wage payment, 
wages equal to compensation at the hourly 
rate prescribed by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section for all hours during such period 
when he was actually on duty (including 
periods aboard ship when the employee was 
on watch or was, at the direction of a su- 
perior officer, performing work or standing 
by, but not including off-duty periods which 
are provided pursuant to the employment 
agreement) .’ 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) The rate or rates provided by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall be 
superseded in the case of any employee in 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands only for so 
long as and insofar as such employee is 
covered by a wage order heretofore or here- 
after issued by the Secretary pursuant to 
the recommendations of a special industry 
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committee appointed pursuant to section 5: 
Provided, That (1) the following rates shall 
apply to any such employee to whom the 
rate or rates prescribed by subsection (a) 
would otherwise apply: 

“*(A) The rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, 
increased by 15 per centum, unless such 
rate or rates are superseded by the rate or 
rates prescribed in a wage order issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions of a review committee appointed un- 
der paragraph (C). Such rate or rates shall 
become effective sixty days after the effec- 
tive date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 or one year from the 
effective date of the most recent wage order 
applicable to :uch employee theretofore 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to the rec- 
ommendations of a special industry com- 
mittee appointed under section 5, whichever 
is later. 

“*(B) Beginning two years after the ap- 
plicable effective date under paragraph (A), 
not less than the rate or rates prescribed 
by paragraph (A), increased by an amount 
equal to 10 per centum of the rate or rates 
applicable under the most recent wage order 
issued by the Secretary prior to the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, unless such rate or rates are 
superseded by the rate or rates prescribed 
in a wage order issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to the recommendations of a review 
committee appointed under paragraph (C). 

“*(C) Any employer, or group of em- 
ployers, employing a majority of the em- 
ployees in an industry in Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands, may apply to the Secretary 
in writing for the appointment of a review 
committee to recommend the minimum rate 
or rates to be paid such employees in lieu of 
the rate or rates provided by paragraph (A) or 
(B). Any such application with respect to 
any rate or rates provided for under para- 
graph (A) shall be filed within sixty days 
following the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961 and any such 
application with respect to any rate or rates 
provided for under paragraph (B) shall be 
filed not more than one hundred and twenty 
days and not less than sixty days prior to the 
effective date of the applicable rate or rates 
under paragraph (B). The Secretary shall 
promptly consider such application and may 
appoint a review committee if he has reason- 
able cause to believe, on the basis of financial 
and other information contained in the ap- 
plication, that compliance with any appli- 
cable rate or rates prescribed by paragraph 
(A) or (B) will substantially curtail em- 
ployment in such industry. The Secretary’s 
decision upon any such application shall be 
final. Any wage order issued pursuant to 
the recommendations of a review committee 
appointed under this paragraph shall take 
effect on the applicable effective date pro- 
vided in paragraph (A) or (B). 

“*(D) In the event a wage order has not 
been issued pursuant to the recommendation 
of a review committee prior to the applicable 
effective date under paragraph (A) or (B), 
the applicable percentage increase provided 
by any such paragraph shall take effect on 
the effective date prescribed therein, except 
with respect to the employees of an em- 
ployer who filed an application under para- 
graph (C) and who files with the Secretary 
an undertaking with a surety or sureties 
satisfactory to the Secretary for payment to 
his employees of an amount sufficient to 
compensate such employees for the difference 
between the wages they actually receive and 
the wages to which they are entitled under 
this subsection. The Secretary shall be em- 
powered to enforce such undertaking and 
any sums recovered by him shall be held in 
a@ special deposit account and shall be paid, 
on order of the Secretary, directly to the 
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employee or employees affected. Any such 
sum not paid to an employee because of in- 
ability to do so within a period of three 
years shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“*(2) In the case of any such employee to 
whom subsection (b) would otherwise apply, 
the Secretary shall within sixty days after 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 appoint a special in- 
dustry committee in accordance with section 
5 to recommend the highest minimum wage 
rate or rates in accordance with the stand- 
ards prescribed by section 8, not in excess 
of the applicable rate provided by subsec- 
tion (b), to be applicable to such employee 
in lieu of the rate or rates prescribed by sub- 
section (bf. The rate or rates recommended 
by the special industry committee shall be 
effective with respect to such employee upon 
the effective date of the wage order issued 
pursuant to such recommendation but not 
before sixty days after the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961. 

“*(3) The provisions of section 5 and sec- 
tion 8, relating to special industry commit- 
tees, shall be applicable to review committees 
appointed under this subsection. The ap- 
pointment of a review committee shall be 
in addition to and not in lieu of any special 
industry committee required to be appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 8, except, that no special industry 
committee shall hold any hearing within one 
year after a minimum wage rate or rates for 
such industry shall have been recommended 
to the Secretary by a review committee to 
be paid in lieu of the rate or rates provided 
for under paragraph (A) or (B). The mini- 
mum wage rate or rates prescribed by this 
subsection shall be in effect only for so long 
as and insofar as such minimum wage rate 
or rates have not been superseded by a 
wage order fixing a higher minimum wage 
rate or rates (but not in excess of the ap- 
plicable rate prescribed in subsection (a) 
or subsection (b)) hereafter issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to the recommendation 
of a special industry committee.’ 


“MAXIMUM HOURS 


“Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of section 7 of 
such Act is amended by designating such 
subsection as subsection (a) (1), by inserting 
after the word ‘who’ the words ‘in any work- 
week’, and by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting a semicolon and 
the word ‘and’ in lieu thereof and adding the 
following new paragraph (2): 

*“*(2) No employer shall employ any of 
his employees who in any workweek (i) is 
employed in an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, as defined in section 3(s) (1), (2), or 
(5), or by an establishment described in sec- 
tion 3(s) (4), and who, except for the en- 
actment of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, would not be within the pur- 
view of this subsection, or (ii) is brought 
within the purview of this subsection by the 
amendments made to section 13 of this Act 
by the Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1961— 

“*(A) for a workweek longer than forty- 
five hours during the second year from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, 

“*(B) for a workweek longer than forty- 
two hours during the third year from such 
date, 

“*(C) for a workweek longer than forty 
hours after the expiration of the third year 
from such date. 


unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘in excess of 
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forty hours in the workweek’ in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol. 
lowing: ‘in excess of the maximum work. 
week applicable to such employee under sub- 
section (a).’ 

“(c) Paragraph (5) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘forty in a workweek’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘in excess of the 
maximum workweek applicable to such em- 
ployee under subsection (a)’. 

“(d) Paragraph (7) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘forty hours’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘the maximum workweek ap- 
plicable to such employee under subsec- 
tion (a)’. 

“(e) Subsection (e) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out ‘forty 
hours’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
maximum workweek applicable to such em- 
ployee under subsection (a)’, (2) by striking 
out ‘section 6(a)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘subsection (a) or (b) of section 6 
(whichever may be applicable’, and (3) by 
striking out ‘forty in any’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘such maximum’. 

“(f) Subsection (f) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘forty hours’ 
both times it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘the maximum 
workweek applicable to such employee under 
such subsection’. 

“(g) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(h) No employer shall be deemed to 
have violated subsection (a) by employing 
any employee of a retail or service establish- 
ment for a workweek in excess of the appli- 
cable workweek specified therein, if (1) the 
regular rate of pay of such employee is in 
excess of one and one-half times the mini- 
mum hourly rate applicable to him under 
section 6, and (2) more than half his com- 
pensation for a representative period (not 
less than one month) represents commissions 
on goods or services.’ 


“‘WAGE ORDERS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


“Sec 7. Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the word 
‘industries’ where it appears in the first sen- 
tence the words ‘or enterprises’; and by in- 
serting after the words ‘production of goods 
for commerce’ where they appear in the sec- 
ond sentence the following: ‘or in any enter- 
prise engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce’, 


“CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 12 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘or in any enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce.’ 


“EXEMPTIONS 


“Sec. 9. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 13 of such Act are amended to read as 
follows: 

““*(a) The provisions of sections 6 and 7 
shall not apply with respect to— 

“*(1) any employee employed in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, or professional 
capacity, or in the capacity of outside sales- 
man (as such terms are defined and delim- 
ited from time to time by regulations of the 
Secretary, subject to the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, except that 
an employee of a retail or service establish- 
ment shall not be excluded from the defi- 
nition of employee employed in a bona fide 
executive or administrative capacity because 
of the number of hours in his workweek 
which he devotes to activities not directly 
or closely related to the performance of 
executive or administrative activities, if less 
than 40 per centum of his hours worked in 
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the workweek are devoted to such activities) ; 
or 

“«(2) any employee employed by any re- 
tail or service establishment, more than 50 
per centum of which establishment’s annual 
dollar volume of sales of goods or services is 
made within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located, if such establishment— 

“*(i) is not in an enterprise described in 
section 3(s), or 

“*(ii) is in such an enterprise and is a 
hotel, motel, restaurant, or motion picture 
theater; or is an amusement or recreational 
establishment that operates on a seasonal 
basis, or 

“*(iii) is in such an enterprise and is a 
hospital, or an institution which is primarily 
engaged in the care of the sick, the aged, the 
mentally ill or defective, residing on the 
premises of such institution, or a school for 
physically or mentally handicapped or gifted 
children, or 

“*(iv) is in such an enterprise and has 
an annual dollar volume of sales (exclusive 
of excise taxes at the retail level which are 
separately stated) which is less than 
$250,000. 


A “retail or service establishment” shall 
mean an establishment 75 per centum of 
whose annual dollar volume of sales of goods 
or services (or of both) is not for resale and 
is recognized as retail sales or services in the 
particular industry; or 

“*(3) any employee employed by any es- 
tablishment (except an establishment in 
an enterprise described in section 3(s) (2) ) 
engaged in laundering, cleaning, or repairing 
clothing or fabrics, more than 50 per centum 
of which establishment’s annual dollar 
volume of sales of such services is made 
within the State in which the establishment 
is located: Provided, That 75 per centum 
of such establishment’s annual dollar volume 
of sales of such services is made to cus- 
tomers who are not engaged in a mining, 
manufacturing, transportation, commercial 
or communications business: Provided fur- 
ther, That neither the exemption in this 
paragraph nor in paragraph (2) shall apply 
to any employee of a hotel, motel, or restau- 
rant who is engaged in laundering, cleaning, 
or repairing clothing or fabrics where such 
services are not performed exclusively for 
such hotel, motel, or restaurant: Provided 
further, That this exemption shall not apply 
to any employee of any such establishment 
which has an annual dollar volume of sales 
of such services of $250,000 or more and 
which is engaged in substantial competition 
in the same metropolitan area with an es- 
tablishment less than 50 per centum of 
whose annual dollar volume of sales of 
such services is made within the State in 
which it is located; or 

“*(4) any employee employed by an estab- 
lishment which qualifies as an exempt re- 
tail establishment under clause (2) of this 
subsection and is recognized as a retail es- 
tablishment in the particular industry not- 
withstanding that such establishment makes 
or processes at the retail establishment the 
goods that it sells: Provided, That more than 
85 per centum of such establishment’s an- 
nual dollar volume of sales of goods so made 
or processed is made within the State in 
which the establishment is located; or 

“*(5) any employee employed in the 
catching, taking, propagating, harvesting, 
cultivating, or farming of any kind of fish, 
Shellfish, crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, or 
other aquatic forms of animal and vegetable 
life, or in the first processing, canning or 
packing such marine products at sea as an 
incident to, or in conjunction with, such 
fishing operations, including the going to 
and returning from work and loading and 
unloading when performed by any such em- 
ployee; or 

“*(6) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture or in connection with the operation or 
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maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, or 
waterways, not owned or operated for profit, 
or operated on a share-crop basis, and which 
are used exclusively for supply and storing 
of water for agricultural purposes; or 

“*(7) any employee to the extent that 
such employee is exempted by regulations 
or orders of the Secretary issued under sec- 
tion 14; or 

“*(8) any employee employed in connec- 
tion with the publication of any weekly, 
semiweekly, or daily newspaper with a cir- 
culation of less than four thousand the 
major part of which circulation is within 
the county where printed and published or 
counties contiguous thereto; or 

““*(9) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment who is employed primarily in 
connection with the preparation or offering 
of food or beverages for human consumption, 
either on the premises or by such services 
as catering, banquet, box lunch, or curb 
or counter service, to the public, to em- 
ployees, or to members or guests of members 
of clubs; or 

“*(10) an individual employed within 
the area of production (as defined by the 
Secretary), engaged in handling, packing, 
storing, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, 
preparing in their raw or natural state, or 
canning of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities for market, or in making cheese 
or butter or other dairy products; or 

“*(11) any switchboard operator em- 
ployed by an independently owned public 
telephone company which has not more 
than seven hundred and fifty stations; or 

*“*(12) any employee of an employer en- 
gaged in the business of operating taxicabs; 
or 

***(13) any employee or proprietor in a re- 
tail or service establishment which qualifies 
as an exempt retail or service establishment 
under clause (2) of this subsection with 
respect to whom the provisions of sections 
6 and 7 would not otherwise apply, engaged 
in handling telegraphic messages for the 
public under an agency or contract arrange- 
ment with a telegraph company where the 
telegraph message revenue of such agency 
does not exceed $500 a month; or 

**(14) any employee employed as a sea- 
man on a vessel other than an American 
vessel; or 

“*(15) any employee employed in plant- 
ing or tending trees, cruising, surveying, or 
felling timber, or in preparing or transport- 
ing logs or other forestry products to the 
mill, processing plant, railroad, or other 
transportation terminal, if the number of 
employees employed by his employer in such 
forestry or lumbering operations does not ex- 
ceed twelve; or 

“*(16) any employee with respect to his 
employment in agriculture by a farmer, not- 
withstanding other employment of such em- 
ployee in connection with livestock auction 
operations in which such farmer is engaged 
as an adjunct to the raising of livestock, 
either on his own account or in conjunction 
with other farmers, if such employee (1) is 
primarily employed during his workweek in 
agriculture by such farmer, and (2) is paid 
for his employment in connection with such 
livestock auction operations at a wage rate 
not less than that prescribed by section 
6(a) (1); or 

*“*(17) any employee employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Secre- 
tary) by an establishment commonly recog- 
nized as a country elevator, including such 
an establishment which sells products and 
services used in the operation of a farm: 
Provided, That no more than five employees 
are employed in the establishment in such 
operations; or 

“*(18) any employee engaged in ginning of 
cotton for market, in any place of employ- 
ment located in a county where cotton is 
grown in commercial quantities. 
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“*(b) The provisions of section 7 shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“*(1) any employee with respect to whom 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
power to establish qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 204 of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935; or 

*“*(2) any employee of an employer subject 
to the provisions of part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; or 

“*(3) any employee of a carrier by air sub- 
ject to the provisions of title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act; or 

“*(4) any employee employed in the can- 
ning, processing, marketing, freezing, curing, 
storing, packing for shipment, or distribut- 
ing of any kind of fish, shellfish, or other 
aquatic forms of animal or vegetable life, 
or any byproduct thereof; or 

“*(5) any individual employed as an out- 
side buyer of poultry, eggs, cream, or milk, 
in their raw or natural state; or 

“*(6) any employee employed as a seaman; 
or 

“*(7) any employee of a street, suburban, 
or interurban electric railway, or local trolley 
or motorbus carrier, not included in other 
exemptions contained in this section; or 

“*(8) any employee of a gasoline service 
station; or 

“*(9) any employee employed as an an- 
nouncer, news editor, or chief engineer by a 
radio or television station having its major 
studio in a city or town which has a popu- 
lation of not more than fifty thousand, ac- 
cording to the latest available decennial cen- 
sus figures as compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, if such city or town is not part 
of a standard metropolitan statistical area 
(as defined and designated by the Bureau 
of the Budget) having a total population in 
excess of fifty thousand, or if such city is a 
part of such an area but has a population 
of not more than twenty-five thousand and 
such station’s major studio is at least forty 
airline miles from the principal city in such 
area; or 

“*(10) any employee of an independently 
owned and controlled local enterprise (in- 
cluding an enterprise with more than one 
bulk storage establishment) engaged in the 
wholesale or bulk distribution of petroleum 
products if (A) the annual gross volume of 
sales of such enterprise is not more than 
$1,000,000 exclusive of excise taxes, and (B) 
more than 75 per centum of such enter- 
prise’s annual dollar volume of sales is made 
within the State in which such enterprise 
is located, and (C) not more than 25 per 
centum of the annual dollar volume of sales 
of such enterprise is to customers who are 
engaged in the bulk distribution of such 
products for resale; or 

**(11) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment primarily engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling automobiles, trucks, or farm 
implements; or 

“*(12) any employee employed as a driver 
or driver’s helper making local deliveries, 
who is compensated for such employment 
on the basis of trip rates, or other delivery 
payment plan, if the Secretary shall find 
that such plan has the general purpose and 
effect of reducing hours worked by such 
employees to, or below, the maximum work- 
week applicable to them under section 
T(a).’ 

“SEc. 10. That section 13(d) of such Act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
‘or to any homeworker engaged in the mak- 
ing of wreaths composed principally of nat- 
ural holly, pine, cedar, or other evergreens 
(including the harvesting of the evergreens 
or other forest products used in making such 
wreaths)’. 


“EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


“Sec. 11. Clause (1) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘and’ after . 
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‘apprentices,’ and by inserting after ‘mes- 
sages,’ the following: ‘and of full-time stu- 
dents outside of their school hours in any 
retail or service establishment: Provided, 
That such employment is not of the type 
ordinarily given to a full-time employe,’. 

“PENALTIES AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 

“Sec. 12. (a) Section 16(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “The right provided by 
this subsection to bring an action by or on 
behalf of any employee, and the right of any 
employee to become a party plaintiff to any 
such action, shall terminate upon the filing 
of a complaint by the Secretary of Labor in 
an action under section 17 in which restraint 
is sought of any further delay in the pay- 
ment of unpaid minimum wages, or the 
amount of unpaid overtime compensation, 
as the case may be, owing to such employee 
under section 6 or section 7 of this Act by 
an employer liable therefor under the pro- 
visions of this subsection.’ 

“(b) Section 17 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“‘Sec. 17. The district courts, together 
with the United States District Court for 
the District of the Canal Zone, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict Court of Guam shall have jurisdic- 
tion, for cause shown, to restrain viola- 
tions of section 15, including in the case of 
violations of section 15(a)(2) the restraint 
of any withholding of payment of minimum 
wages or overtime compensation found by 
the court to be due to employees under 
this Act (except sums which employees are 
barred from recovering, at the time of the 
commencement of the action to restrain the 
violations, by virtue of the provisions of 
section 6 of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947).’ 

“STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL HANDLING AND 
PROCESSING EXEMPTIONS AND RATES OF PAY 
IN HOTELS, MOTELS, RESTAURANTS, AND 
OTHER FOOD SERVICE ENTERPRISES 
“Sec. 18. The Secretary of Labor shall 

study the complicated system of exemptions 

now available for the handling and process- 
ing of agricultural products under such 

Act and particularly sections 7(c), 13(a) (10) 

and 7(b) (3), and the complex problems in- 

volving rules of pay of employees in hotels, 
motels, restaurants, and other food service 
enterprises who are exempted from the pro- 
visions of this Act and shall submit to the 
second session of the Eighthy-seventh Con- 
gress at the time of his report under section 

4(d) of such Act a special report containing 

the results of such study and information, 

data, and recommendations for further 
legislation designed to simplify and remove 
the inequities in the application of such 

exemptions. . 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec. 14. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect upon the expiration 
of one hundred and twenty days after the 
date of its enactment except as otherwise 
provided in such amendments and except 
that the authority to promulgate necessary 
rules, regulations, or orders with regard to 
amendments made by this Act, under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and 
amendments thereto, including amend- 
ments made by this Act, may be exercised 
by the Secretary on and after the date of 
enactment of this Act.” 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
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to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH subsequently said: 
Mr. President, Robert G. Ingersoll, in an 
oration, once said: 

The past rises before me like a dream. 
Again we are in the great struggle for na- 
tional life. 


I hope it is not too nostalgic to recall 
events of 23 years ago in Congress, when 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 be- 
came law. Only 15 Members of the 
Senate in the present session who were 
serving either in the House of Repre- 
sentatives or in the Senate in the 75th 
Congress, participated in the passage of 
the original act. 

In the Senate today we have serving 
with us the Senator from New Mexico 
{[Mr. CHAvEz] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] who were 
serving in this body in the 75th Con- 
gress. They voted for the original Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Two Senators still 
serving in the Senate, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs], 
voted against the original act. 

Also still serving in the Senate now 
are the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypDEN] and the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russe_t], who, according to the 
ReEcorD, did not vote on the measure in 
1938. 

At that time, the vote in the Senate 
favorable to the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was 56 to 28. To- 
day, H.R. 3935, which is amendatory of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, passed 
the Senate by a vote of 65 to 28. 

Senators who are now serving in this 
body but who were Members of the 
House of Representatives in 1938 are: 
The senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hit], the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], and the 
senior Senator from West Virginia. In 
1938, we voted for the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carson], the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLetian], the ju- 
nior Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBErtT- 
son], and the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SpaRKMAN], as Members of 
the House of Representatives in 1938, 
voted against the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in that year. However, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], although 
he opposed the bill in the House, voted 
for the conference report. 

So six Members of the Senate in 1938, 
who are still Members of this body, par- 
ticipated then in the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and participated in 
the consideration of the amendment to 
that act today. 

Nine Members of the House in 1938, 
who are now serving in the Senate, par- 
ticipated in the other body and now in 
this body in the consideration and the 
passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the amendment thereof. 

I hope it is not too nostalgic to indi- 
cate that the 15 present Senators who 
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were then Members of the House, to- 
gether with Senators now serving, is a 
rather small participation of Senators 
who voted today and also voted in the 
House in 1938. 

Mr. President, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives when the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was before that 
body in the 75th Congress, I said during 
debate: 

I rise, therefore, with the firm conviction 
in my own heart that the establishment of 
the principle is absolutely necessary at the 
present time. 


I feel today as I did then about the 
importance of such a law. Our action 
now is a further strengthening influence 
in our growing economy. Conditions 
have changed and we have again met the. 
responsibility to improve the original 
act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks may appear im- 
mediately foliowing the yea-and-nay vote 
taken earlier this afternoon on H.R. 
3935. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire to make an observa- 
tion with respect to the passage of the 
wage and hour bill. I am inspired to 
make the observation by a statement 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader immediately prior to the vote, 
in which he congratulated the Senate 
and several individual Members thereof 
on the progress of the debate and the 
tone of the discussion. I was unable to 
get the floor immediately after the vote, 
so I make this statement nunc pro tunc. 

I, too, wish to compliment the Senate. 
We have made a notable contribution 
to the space age. We have risen to 
dizzy heights of statesmanship, of which 
none of our predecessors would ever 
have dreamed, much less ever have 
aspired to. 

We have brought within the grasp of 
every citizen of the Nation a new feeling 
of power and have brought romance 
into the drudgery of the work of every 
housewife. Every member of every 
household will now have the opportu- 
nity to feel that he is truly a citizen of 
this Republic. He can have the thrill 
of having affected the flow of commerce 
among the great States of the Union 
merely by sending the old man’s shirt 
out to be washed at the laundry. 
[Laughter.] 





THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 140) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President’s message on taxation was 
transmitted to the Senate today. The 
message has been read in the House of 
Representatives. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message be laid before the 
Senate, be appropriately referred, and 
printed in the Recorp without being 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the message 
on taxation from the President of the 
United States. Is there objection to the 
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request of the Senator from Montana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

A strong and sound Federal tax sys- 
tem is essential to America’s future. 
Without such a system, we cannot main- 
tain our defenses and give leadership to 
the free world. Without such a system, 
we cannot render the public services nec- 
essary for enriching the lives of our peo- 
ple and furthering the growth of our 
economy. 

The tax system must be adequate to 
meet our public needs. It must meet 
them fairly, calling on each of us to con- 
tribute his proper share to the cost of 
government. It must encourage efficient 
use of our resources. It must promote 
economic stability and stimulate eco- 
nomic growth. Economic expansion in 
turn creates a growing tax base, thus 
increasing revenue and thereby enabling 
us to meet more readily our public needs, 
as well as our needs as private indi- 
viduals. 

This message recognizes the basic 
soundness of our tax structure. But it 
also recognizes the changing needs and 
standards of our economic and interna- 
tional position, and the constructive re- 
form needs to keep our tax system up 
to date and to maintain its equity. Pre- 
vious messages have emphasized the need 
for prompt congressional and executive 
action to alleviate the deficit in our in- 
ternational balance of payments—to in- 
crease the modernization, productivity, 
and competitive status of American 
industry—to stimulate the expansion 
and growth to our economy—to elimi- 
nate to the extent possible economic in- 
justice within our own society—and to 
maintain the level of revenues requested 
in my predecessor’s budget. In each of 
these endeavors, tax policy has an im- 
portant role to play and necessary tax 
changes are herein proposed. 

The elimination of certain defects and 
inequities as proposed below will pro- 
vide revenue gains to offset the tax re- 
ductions offered to stimulate the econ- 
omy. Thus no net loss of revenue is 
involved in this set of proposals. I 
wish to emphasize here that they are 
a “set”—and that considerations of both 
revenue and equity, as well as the inter- 
relationship of many of the proposals, 
urge their consideration as a unit. 

I am instructing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House a de- 
tailed explanation of these proposals in 
connection with their legislative con- 
sideration. 


I. LONG-RANGE TAX REFORM 


While it is essential that the Congress 
receive at this time this administra- 
tion’s proposals for urgent and obvious 
tax adjustments needed to fulfill the 
aims listed above, time has not permitted 
the comprehensive review necessary for 
a tax structure which is so complicated 
and so critically important to so many 
People. This message is but a first 
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though urgent step along the road to 
constructive reform. 

I am directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, building on recent tax studies 
of the Congress, to undertake the re- 
search and preparation of a comprehen- 
sive tax reform program to be placed 
before the next session of the Congress. 

Progressing from these studies, par- 
ticularly those of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, the program should 
be aimed at providing a broader and 
more uniform tax base, together with 
an appropriate rate structure. We can 
thereby work toward the goal of a 
higher rate of economic growth, a more 
equitable tax structure, and a simpler 
tax law. I know these objectives are 
shared by—and, at this particular time 
of year, acutely desired by—the vast 
majority of the American people. 

In meeting the demands of war fi- 
nance, the individual income tax moved 
from a selective tax imposed on the 
wealthy to the means by which the great 
majority of our citizens participates in 
paying for well over one-half of our total 
budget receipts. It is supplemented by 
the corporation income tax, which pro- 
vides for another quarter of the total. 

This emphasis on income taxation has 
been a sound development. But so many 
taxpayers have become so preoccupied 
with so many tax-saving devices that 
business decisions are interfered with, 
and the efficient functioning of the price 
system is distorted. 

Moreover, special provisions have de- 
veloped into an increasing source of 
preferential treatment to various groups. 
Whenever one taxpayer is permitted to 
pay less, someone else must be asked 
to pay more. The uniform distribution 
of the tax burden is thereby disturbed 
and higher rates are made necessary by 
the narrowing of the tax base. Of 
course, some departures from uniform- 
ity are needed to promote desirable so- 
cial or economic objectives of overriding 
importance which can be achieved most 
effectively through the tax mechanism. 
But many of the preferences which have 
developed do not meet such a test and 
need to be reevaluated in our tax reform 
program. 

It will be a major aim of our tax re- 
form program to reverse this process by 
broadening the tax base and reconsid- 
ering the rate structure. The result 
should be a tax system that is more 
equitable, more efficient, and more con- 
ducive to economic growth. 

Il, TAX INCENTIVE FOR MODERNIZATION 
EXPANSION 


The history of our economy has been 
one of rising productivity, based on im- 
provement in skills, advances in tech- 
nology, and a growing supply of more 
efficient tools and equipment. This rise 
has been reflected in rising wages and 
standards of living for our workers, as 
well as a healthy rate of growth for the 
economy as a whole. It has also been 
the foundation of our leadership in 
world markets, even as we enjoyed the 
highest wage rates in the world. 

Today, as we face serious pressure on 
our balance-of-payments position, we 
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must give special attention to the mod- 
ernization of our plant and equipment. 
Forced to reconstruct after wartime 
devastation, our friends abroad now 
possess a modern industrial system 
helping to make them formidable com- 
petitors in world markets. If our own 
goods are to compete with foreign goods 
in price and quality, both at home and 
abroad, we shall need the most efficient 
plant and equipment. 

At the same time, to meet the needs of 
a growing population and labor force, 
and to achieve a rising per capita income 
and employment level, we need a high 
and rising level of both private and pub- 
lic capital formation. In my preceding 
messages, I have proposed programs to 
meet some of our needs for such capital 
formation in the public area, including 
investment in intangible capital such as 
education and research, as well as in- 
vestment in physical capital such as 
buildings and highways. I am now pro- 
posing additional incentives for the 
modernization and expansion of private 
plant and equipment. 

Inevitably, capital expansion and 
modernization—now frequently under 
the name of “automation”—alter estab- 
lished modes of production. Great 
benefits result and are distributed wide- 
ly—but some hardships result as well. 
This places heavy responsibilities on 
public policy, not to retard moderniza- 
tion and capital expansion but to pro- 
mote growth and ameliorate hardships 
when they do occur—to maintain a high 
level of demand and employment, so 
that those who are displaced will be re- 
absorbed quickly into new positions— 
and to assist in retraining and finding 
new jobs for such displaced workers. 
We are developing, through such meas- 
ures as the area redevelopment bill and 
a strengthened Employment Service, as 
well as assistance to the unemployed, the 
programs designed to achieve these ob- 
jectives. 

High capital formation can be sus- 
tained only by a high and rising level 
of demand for goods and service. In- 
deed, the investment incentive itself can 
contribute materially to achieving the 
prosperous economy under which this 
incentive will make its maximum contri- 
bution to economic growth. Rather 
than delaying its adoption until all ex- 
cess capacity has disappeared and un- 
employment is low, we should take this 
step now to strengthen our antirecession 
program, stimulate employment, and in- 
crease our export markets. 

Additional expenditures on plant and 
equipment will immediately create more 
jobs in the construction, lumber, steel, 
cement, machinery, and other related 
capital goods industries. The staffing of 
these new plants—and filling the orders 
for new export markets—will require ad- 
ditional employees. The additional 
wages of these workers will help create 
still more jobs in consumer goods and 
service industries. The increase in jobs 
resulting from a full year’s operation of 
such an incentive is estimated at about 
half a million. 

Specifically, therefore, I recommend 
enactment of an investment tax incentive 
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in the form of a tax credit of 15 percent 
of all new plant and equipment invest- 
ment expenditures in excess of current 
depreciation allowances; 6 percent of 
such expenditures below this level but 
in excess of 50 percent of depreciation 
allowances; with 10 percent on the first 
$5,000 of new investment as a minimum 
credit. 

This credit would be taken as an offset 
against the firm’s tax liability, up to an 
overall limitation of 30 percent in the 
reduction of that liability in any one 
year. It would be separate from and in 
addition to depreciation of the eligible 
new investment at cost. It would be 
available to individually owned busi- 
nesses aS well as corporate enterprises, 
and apply to eligible investment expendi- 
tures made after January 1 of this year. 
To remain a real incentive and make a 
maximum contribution to those areas 
of capital expansion and modernization 
where it is most needed, and to permit 
efficient administration, eligible invest- 
ment expenditures would be limited to 
expenditures on new plant and equip- 
ment, on assets located in the United 
States, and on assets with a life of 6 
years or more. Investments by public 
utilities other than transportation would 
be excluded, as would be investment in 
residential construction including apart- 
ments and hotels. 

Of the eligible firms, it is expected 
that many small firms would be able to 
take advantage of the minimum credit 
of 10 percent on the first $5,000 of new 
investment which is designed to provide 
a helpful stimulus to the many small 
businesses in need of modernization. 
Other small firms subject to a 30-percent 
tax rate would strive to be eligible for 
the full 15-percent credit—the equivalent 
for such firms of a deduction from their 
gross income for tax purposes of 50 per- 
cent of the cost of new investment. 
Among the remaining firms, it is ex- 
pected that a majority would be induced 
to make new investments in modern 
plant and equipment in excess of their 
depreciation in order to earn the 15-per- 
cent credit. New and growing firms 
would be particularly benefited. The 
6-percent credit for those whose new in- 
vestment expenditures fall between 50 
and 100 percent of their depreciation 
allowances is designed to afford some 
substantial incentive to the depressed or 
hesitant firm which knows it cannot yet 
achieve the 15-percent credit. 

In arriving at this form of tax encour- 
agement to investment, careful consid- 
eration was given to other alternatives. 
If the credit were given across the board 
to all new investment, a much larger 
revenue loss would result from those ex- 
penditures which would have been un- 
dertaken anyway or represent no new 
level of effort. Our objective is to pro- 
vide the largest possible inducement to 
new investment which would not other- 
wise be undertaken. Thus, the plan rec- 
ommended above would involve the same 
revenue loss—approximately $1.7 bil- 
lion—as only a 7-percent credit across 
the board to all new investment. 

The use of current depreciation allow- 
ances as the threshold above which the 
higher rate of credit would apply recom- 
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mends itself for a number of reasons. 
Depreciation reflects the average level 
of investment over the past, but is a less 
restrictive and more stable test than the 
use of an average of investment expendi- 
tures for a period such as the preceding 
5 years. In addition, the depreciation 
allowances themselves in effect supply 
tax-free funds for investment up to this 
level. We now propose a tax credit— 
which would help to secure funds needed 
for the additional investment beyond 
that level. 

The proposed credit, in terms of the 
revenue loss involved, will also be much 
more effective as an inducement to in- 
vestment than an outright reduction in 
the rate of corporation income tax. Its 
benefits would be distributed more 
broadly, since the proposed credit will 
apply to individuals and partnerships as 
well as corporations. It will also be more 
effective as a direct incentive to corpo- 
rate investment, and increase available 
funds more specifically in those corpora- 
tions most likely to use them for addi- 
tional investment. In short, whereas the 
credit will have the advantage of focus- 
ing on the profitability of new invest- 
ment, much of the revenue loss under a 
general corporate rate reduction would 
be diverted into raising the profitability 
of old investment. 

It is true that this advantage of focus- 
ing entirely on new investment is shared 
by the alternative strongly urged by 
some—a tax change permitting more 
rapid depreciation of new assets (be it 
accelerated depreciation or an additional 
depreciation allowance for the first 
year). But the proposed investment 
credit would be superior, in my view, for 
@ number of reasons. In the first place, 
the determination of the length of an 
asset’s life and proper methods of de- 
preciation have a normal and important 
function in determining taxable income, 
wholly apart from any considerations of 
incentive; and they should not be altered 
or manipulated for other purposes that 
would interfere with this function. It 
may be that on examination some of the 
existing depreciation rules will be found 
to be outmoded and inequitable; but that 
is a question that should be separated 
from investment incentives. A review 
of these rules and methods is underway 
in the Treasury Department as a part 
of its overall tax reform study to deter- 
mine whether changes are appropriate 
and, if so, what form they should take. 
Adoption of the proposed incentive 
credit would in no way foreclose later 
action on these aspects of depreciation. 

In the second place, an increase in tax 
depreciation tends to be recorded in the 
firm’s accounts, thereby raising current 
costs and acting as a deterrent to price 
reduction. The proposed investment 
credit would not share this defect. 

Finally, it is clear that the tax credit 
would be more effective in inducing new 
investment for the same revenue loss. 
The entire credit would be reflected 
immediately in the increased funds 
available for investment without in- 
creasing the company’s future tax lia- 
bility. A speedup in depreciation only 
postpones the timing of the tax liability 
on profits from the investment to a later 
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date—an increase in profitability not 
comparable to that of an outright tax 
credit. Yet accelerated depreciation is 
much more costly in immediate reve- 
nues. 

For example, on an average invest- 
ment, a tax credit of 15 percent would 
bring the same return to the firm as an 
additional first year depreciation of over 
50 percent of the cost of the investment. 
Yet the immediate revenue loss to the 
Treasury from such additional deprecia- 
tion would be twice as much, and would 
remain considerably higher for many 
years. The incentive to new investment 
our economy needs, and which this rec- 
ommendation would provide at a reve- 
nue loss of $1.7 billion, could be supplied 
by an initial writeoff only at an im- 
mediate cost of $3.4 billion. 

I believe this investment tax credit 
will become a useful and continuous part 
of our tax structure. But it will be a 
new venture and remain in need of re- 
view. Moreover, it may prove desirable 
for the Congress to modify the credit 
from time to time, so as to adapt it to 
the needs of a changing economy. I 
strongly urge its adoption in this session. 

Inl. TAX TREATMENT OF FOREIGN INCOME 


Changing economic conditions at 
home and abroad, the desire to achieve 
greater equity in taxation, and the 
strains which have developed in our 
balance-of-payments position in the last 
few years, compel us to examine criti- 
cally certain features of our tax system 
which, in conjunction with the tax sys- 
tem of other countries, consistently favor 
U.S. private investment abroad com- 
pared with investment in our own 
economy. 

1. Elimination of tax deferral privi- 
leges in developed countries and “tax 
haven” deferral privileges in all coun- 
tries. Profits earned abroad by Ameri- 
can firms operating through foreign 
subsidiaries are, under present tax laws, 
subject to U.S. tax only when they are 
returned to the parent company in the 
form of dividends. In some cases, this 
tax deferral has made possible indef- 
inite postponement of the U.S. tax; and, 
in those countries where income taxes 
are lower than in the United States, the 
ability to defer the payment of U.S. tax 
by retaining income in the subsidiary 
companies provides a tax advantage for 
companies operating through oversea 
subsidiaries that is not available to com- 
panies operating solely in the United 
States. Many American investors prop- 
erly made use of this deferral in the 
conduct of their foreign investment. 
Though changing conditions now make 
continuance of the privilege undesirable, 
such change of policy implies no criti- 
cism of the investors who so utilize this 
privilege. 

The undesirability of continuing de- 
ferral is underscored where deferral has 
served as a shelter for tax escape 
through the unjustifiable use of tax 
havens such as Switzerland. Recently 
more and more enterprises organized 
abroad by American firms have arranged 
their corporate structures—aided by ar- 
tificial arrangements between parent 
and subsidiary regarding intercompany 
pricing, the transfer of patent licensing 
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rights, the shifting of management fees, 
and similar practices which maximize 
the accumulation of profits in the tax 
haven—so as to exploit the multiplicity 
of foreign tax systems and international 
agreements in order to reduce sharply 
or eliminate completely their tax liabili- 
ties both at home and abroad. 

To the extent that these tax havens 
and other tax deferral privileges result 
in U.S. firms investing or locating 
abroad largely for tax reasons, the effi- 
cient allocation of international re- 
sources is upset, the initial drain on our 
already adverse balance of payments is 
never fully compensated, and profits are 
retained and reinvested abroad which 
would otherwise be invested in the 
United States. Certainly since the post- 
war reconstruction of Europe and Japan 
has been completed, there are no longer 
foreign policy reasons for providing tax 
incentives for foreign investment in the 
economically advanced countries. 

If we are seeking to curb tax havens, if 
we recognize that the stimulus of tax 
deferral is no longer needed for invest- 
ment in the developed countries, and if 
we are to emphasize investment in this 
country in order to stimulate our econ- 
omy and our plant modernization, as well 
as ease our balance-of-payments deficit, 
we can no longer afford existing tax 
treatment of foreign income. 

I therefore recommend that legislation 
be adopted which would, after a two- 
step transitional period, tax each year 
American corporations on their current 
share of the _ undistributed profits 
realized in that year by subsidiary corpo- 
rations organized in economically ad- 
vanced countries. This current taxa- 
tion would also apply to individual 
shareholders of closely held corporations 
in those countries. Since income taxes 
paid abroad are properly a_ credit 
against the U.S. income tax, this would 
subject the income from such business 
activities to essentially the same tax 
rates as business activities conducted in 
the United States. To permit firms to 
adjust their operations to this change, I 
also reconiumend that this result be 
achieved in equal steps over a 2-year 
period, under which only one-half of the 
profits would be affected during 1962. 
Where the foreign taxes paid have been 
close to the U.S. rates, the impact of this 
change would be small. 

This proposal will maintain U.S. in- 
vestment in the developed countries at 
the level justified by market forces. 
American enterprise abroad will con- 
tinue to compete with foreign firms. 
With their access to capital markets at 
home and abroad, their advanced tech- 
nical know-how, their energy, resource- 
fulness, and many other advantages, 
American firms will continue to occupy 
their rightful place in the markets of 
the world. While the rate of expansion 
of some American business operations 
abroad may be reduced through the 
withdrawal of tax deferral such reduc- 
tion would be consistent with the effi- 
cient distribution of capital resources in 
the world, our balance of payments 
needs, and fairness to competing firms 
located in our own country. 
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At the same time, I recommend that 
tax deferral be continued for income 
from investment in the developing econ- 
omies: The free world has a strong 
obligation to assist in the development 
of these economies, and private invest- 
ment has an important contribution to 
make. Continued income tax deferral 
for these areas will be helpful in this re- 
spect. In addition, the proposed elimi- 
nation of income tax deferral on USS. 
earnings in industrialized countries 
should enhance the relative attraction 
of investment in the less developed 
countries. 

On the other hand, I recommend 
elimination of the “tax haven” device 
anywhere in the world, even in the 
underdeveloped countries, through the 
elimination of tax deferral privileges for 
those forms of activities, such as trading, 
licensing, insurance and others, that 
typically seek out tax haven methods of 
operation. There is no valid reason to 
permit their remaining untaxed regard- 
less of the country in which they are 
located. 

2. Taxation of foreign investment 
companies: For some years now we have 
witnessed substantial outflows of capital 
from the United States into investment 
companies created abroad whose prin- 
cipal justification lies in the tax benefits 
which their method of operation pro- 
duces. I recommend that these tax bene- 
fits be removed and that income derived 
through such foreign investment com- 
panies be treated in substantially the 
same way as income from domestic in- 
vestment companies. 

3. Taxation of American citizens 
abroad: It is no more justifiable to pro- 
vide tax exemptions for individuals liv- 
ing in the developed countries than it is 
to provide tax inducements for capital 
investment there. Nor should we per- 
mit totally unjustified tax benefits to be 
obtained by those Americans whose 
choice of residence is dictated primarily 
by their desire to minimize taxes. 

I therefore recommend: that the total 
tax exemption now accorded the earned 
income of American citizens residing 
abroad be completely terminated for 
those residing in economically advanced 
countries; that this exemption for 
earned income be limited to $20,000 for 
those residing in the less developed 
countries; and that the exemption of 
$20,000 of earned income now accorded 
those citizens who stay (but do not re- 
side) abroad for 17 out of 18 months also 
be completely terminated for those living 
or traveling in the economically ad- 
vanced countries. 

4. Estate tax on property located 
abroad: I recommend that the exclusion 
from the estate tax accorded real prop- 
erty situated abroad be terminated. 
With the adoption several years ago of 
the credit for foreign taxes under the 
estate tax, there is no justification for 
the continued exemption of such prop- 
erty. 

5. Allowance for foreign tax on divi- 
dends: Finally, the method by which 
the credit for foreign income taxes is 
computed in the case of dividends in- 
volves a double allowance for foreign in- 
come taxes and should be corrected. 
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These proposals, along with more de- 
tailed and technical changes needed to 
improve the taxation of foreign income, 
are expected to reduce substantially our 
balance-of-payments deficit and to in- 
crease revenues by at least $250 million 
per year. 

IV. CORRECTION OF OTHER STRUCTURAL DEFECTS 


I next recommend a number of meas- 
ures to remove other serious defects in 
the income tax _§ structure. These 
changes, while making a beginning to- 
ward the comprehensive tax reform pro- 
gram mentioned above, will provide 
sufficient revenue gains to offset the cost 
of the investment tax credit and keep 
the revenue-producing potential of our 
tax structure intact. 

1. Withholding on interest and divi- 
dends: Our system of combined with- 
holding and voluntary reporting on 
wages and salaries under the individual 
income tax has served us well. Intro- 
duced during the war when the income 
tax was extended to millions of new tax- 
payers, the wage-withholding system has 
been one of the most important and suc- 
cessful advances in our tax system in 
recent times. Initial difficulties were 
quickly overcome, and the new system 
helped the taxpayer no less than the 
tax collector. 

It is the more unfortunate, therefore, 
that the application of the withholding 
principle has remained incomplete. 
Withholding does not apply to dividends 
and interest, with the result that sub- 
stantial amounts of such income, par- 
ticularly interest, improperly escape tax- 
ation. It is estimated that about $3 
billion of taxable interest and dividends 
are unreported each year. This is pat- 
ently unfair to those who must as a 
result bear a larger share of the tax 
burden. Recipients of dividends and 
interest should pay their tax no less 
than those who receive wage and salary 
income, and the tax should be paid just 
as promptly. Large continued avoid- 
ance of tax on the part of some has a 
steadily demoralizing effect on the com- 
pliance of others. 

This gap in reporting has not been 
appreciably lessened by educational pro- 
grams. Nor can it be effectively closed 
by intensified enforcement measures, 
except by the expenditure of inordinate 
amounts of time and money. With- 
holding on corporate dividends and on 
investment type interest, such as inter- 
est paid on taxable government and cor- 
porate securities and savings accounts, 
is both necessary and practicable. 

I therefore recommend the enactment 
of legislation to provide for a 20-percent 
withholding rate on corporate dividends 
and taxable investment type interest, ef- 
fective January 1, 1962, under a system 
which would not require the preparation 
of withholding statements to be sent to 
recipients. It would thus place a rela- 
tively light burden of compliance on the 
payers of interest and dividends—cer- 
tainly less than that placed on payers of 
wages and salaries—while at the same 
time largely solving the compliance 
problem for most of the taxpayers re- 
ceiving dividends and interest. Steps 
will also be taken to avoid hardships for 
recipients who are not subject to tax. 
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The remaining need for compliance, 
largely in the high income group sub- 
ject to a higher tax rate, would be met 
through the concentration of enforce- 
ment devices on taxpayers in these 
brackets. Introduction of equipment for 
the automatic processing of information 
returns would be especially helpful for 
this purpose and would thus supplement 
the extension of withholding. 

Enactment of this proposal is esti- 
mated to increase revenue by $600 mil- 
lion per year. 

2. Repeal of the dividend credit and 
exclusion: The present law provides for 
an exclusion from income of the first $50 
of dividends received from domestic 
corporations, and for a 4-percent credit 
against tax of such dividend income in 
excess of $50. These provisions were 
enacted in 1954. Proponents argued 
that they would encourage capital for- 
mation through equity investment, and 
that they would provide a partial offset 
to the so-called double taxation of divi- 
dend income. It is now clear that they 
serve neither purpose well; and I, there- 
fore, recommend the repeal of both the 
dividend credit and exclusion. 

The dividend credit and exclusion are 
not an efficient stimulus to capital ex- 
pansion in the form of plant and equip- 
ment. The revenue losses resulting 
from these provisions are spread over 
a large volume of outstanding shares 
rather than being concentrated on new 
shares; and the stimulating effects of 
the provisions are thus greatly diluted, 
resulting in relatively little increases in 
the supply of equity funds and a rela- 
tively slight reduction in the cost of 
equity financing. In fact, such reduc- 
tion as does occur is more likely to bene- 
fit large corporations with easy access 
to the capital market, while being of 
little use to small firms which are not so 
favorably situated. Insofar as raising 
the profitability of new investment in 
plant and equipment is concerned, the 
tax investment credit proposed above 
would be far more effective since it is 
offered to the corporation, where the 
actual investment decision is made. 

The dividend credit and exclusion are 
equally inadequate as a solution to the 
so-called problem of double taxation. 
Whatever may be the merits of the argu- 
ments respecting the existence of double 
taxation, the provisions of the 1954 act 
clearly do not offer an appropriate 
remedy. They greatly overcompensate 
the dividend recipient in the high income 
bracket, while giving either insufficient 
or no relief to shareholders with smaller 
income. 

This point deserves emphasis. For 
viewed simply as a means of tax reduc- 
tion, the dividend credit is wholly in- 
equitable. The distribution of its bene- 
fits is highly favorable to the taxpayers 
in the upper income groups who receive 
the major part of dividend income. Only 
about 10 percent of dividend income ac- 
crues to those with incomes below $5,000; 
about 80 percent of it accrues to that 
6.5 percent of taxpayers whose incomes 
exceed $10,000 a year. Similarly, divi- 
dend income is a sharply rising fraction 
of total income as we move up the in- 
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come scale. Thus, dividend income is 
about 1 percent of all income from all 
sources for those taxpayers with incomes 
of $3,000 to $5,000; but it constitutes 
more than 25 percent of the income for 
those with $100,000 to $150,000 of in- 
come, and about 50 percent for those 
with incomes over $1 million. 

The role of the dividend credit should 
not be confused with the broader question 
of tax rates applicable to high incomes. 
These high rates deserve reexamina- 
tion; and this is one of the problems 
which will be examined in the context 
of next year’s tax reform. But if top 
bracket rates were to be reduced, the 
dividend credit is not the way to do it. 
Rate reductions, if appropriate, should 
apply no less to those with high incomes 
from other sources, such as professional 
and salaried people whose tax position 
is particularly difficult today. 

If the credit is eliminated, the $50 
exclusion should also be discarded for 
similar reasons. The tax saving from 
the exclusion is substantially greater for 
a dividend recipient with a high income 
than for a recipient with low income. 
Moreover, on equity grounds, there is 
no reason for giving tax reduction to 
that small fraction of low income tax- 
payers who receive dividends in con- 
trast to those who must live on wages, 
interest, rents or other forms of income. 

The 1954 formula therefore is a dead 
end and should be rescinded, effective 
December 31 of this year. The esti- 
mated revenue gain is $450 million per 
year. 

3. Expense accounts: In recent years 
widespread abuses have developed 
through the use of the expense account. 
Too many firms and individuals have 
devised means of deducting too many 
personal living expenses as isusiness ex- 
penses, thereby charging a large part 
of their cost to the Federal Government. 
Indeed, expense account living has be- 
come a byword in the American scene. 

This is a matter of national concern, 
affecting not only our public revenues, 
our sense of fairness, and our respect 
for the tax system, but our moral and 
business practices as well. This wide- 
spread distortion of our business and 
social structure is largely a creature of 
the tax system, and the time has come 
when our tax laws should cease their 
encouragement of luxury spending as a 
charge on the Federal Treasury. The 
slogan—“It’s deductible’—should pass 
from our scene. 

Tighter enforcement of present legis- 
lation will not suffice. Even though in 
some instances entertainment and re- 
lated expenses have an association with 
the needs of business, they nevertheless 
confer substantial tax-free personal 
benefits to the recipients. In other cases, 
deductions are obtained by disguising 
personal expenses as business outlays. 
But under present law, it is extremely 
difficult to separate out and disallow 
such pseudobusiness expenditures. New 
legislation is needed to deal with the 
problem. 

I therefore recommend that the cost 
of such business entertainment and the 
maintenance of entertainment facilities 
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(such as yachts and hunting lodges) be 
disallowed in full as a tax deduction and 
that restrictions be imposed on the 
deductibility of business gifts, expenses 
of business trips combined with vaca- 
tions, and excessive personal living ex- 
penses incurred on business travel away 
from home. 

I feel confident that these measures 
will be welcomed by the American peo- 
ple. I am also confident that business 
firms, now forced to emulate the ex- 
pense account favors of their competi- 
tors, however unsound or uneconomical 
such practices may be, will welcome the 
removal of this pressure. These meas- 
ures will strengthen both our tax struc- 
ture and the moral fiber of our society. 
These provisions should be effective as 
of January 1, 1962 and are estimated 
to increase Treasury receipts by at least 
$250 million per year. 

4. Capital gains on sale of depreciahle 
business property: Another flaw which 
should be corrected at this time relates 
to the taxation of gains on the sale of 
depreciable business property. Such 
gains are now taxed at the preferential 
rate applicable to capital gains, even 
though they represent ordinary income. 

This situation arises because the statu- 
tory rate of depreciation may not co- 
incide with the actual decline in the 
value of the asset. While the taxpayer 
holds the property, depreciation is taken 
as a deduction from ordinary income. 
Upon its resale, where the amount of 
depreciation allowable exceeds the de- 
cline in the actual value of the asset so 
that a gain occurs, this gain under pres- 
ent law is taxed at the preferential capi- 
tal gains rate. The advantages result- 
ing from this practice have been 
increased by the liberalization of depre- 
ciation rates. 

Our capital gains concept should not 
encompass this kind of income. This 
inequity should be eliminated, and espe- 
cially so in view of the proposed invest- 
ment credit. We should not encourage 
through tax incentives the further ac- 
quisition of such property as long as 
this loophole remains. 

I therefore recommend that capital 
gains treatment be withdrawn from 
gains on the disposition of depreciable 
property, both personal and real prop- 
erty, to the extent that depreciation has 
been deducted for such property by the 
seller in previous years, permitting only 
the excess of the sales price over the 
original cost to be treated as a capital 
gain. The remainder should be treated 
as ordinary income. This reform should 
immediately become effective as to all 
sales taking place after the date of en- 
actment. It is estimated to raise rev- 
enue by $200 million annually. 

5. Cooperatives and financial insti- 
tutions: Another area of the tax laws 
which calls for attention is the treatment 
of cooperatives, private lending institu- 
tions, and fire and casualty insurance 
companies. 

Contrary to the intention of Congress, 
substantial income from certain coopera- 
tive enterprises, reflecting business op- 
erations, is not being taxed either to the 
cooperative organization itself or its 
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members. This situation must be cor- 
rected in a manner that is fair and just 
to both the cooperatives and competing 
businesses. 

The present inequity has resulted from 
court decisions which held patronage re- 
funds in certain forms to be nontaxable. 
I recommend that the law be clarified so 
that all earnings are taxable to either the 
cooperatives or to their patrons, assess- 
ing the patron on the earnings that are 
allocated to him as patronage dividends 
or refunds in scrip or cash. The with- 
holding principle recommended above 
should also be applied to patronage divi- 
dends or refunds so that the average 
patron receiving scrip will, in effect, be 
given the cash to pay his tax on his pa- 
tronage dividend or refund. The coop- 
eratives should not be penalized by the 
assessment of a patronage tax upon divi- 
dends or refunds taxable to the patron 
but left in the business as a substitute 
for the sale of securities to obtain addi- 
tional equity capital. The exemption for 
rural electric cooperatives and credit 
unions should be continued. 

The tax provisions applicable to fire 
and casualty insurance companies, orig- 
inally adopted in 1942, need to be re- 
viewed in the light of current conditions. 
Many of these companies, organized on 
the mutual or reciprocal basis are now 
taxed under a special formula which 
does not take account of their under- 
writings gains and thus results in an in- 
equitable distribution of the tax burden 
among various types of companies. 
Consideration should be given to taxing 
mutual or reciprocal companies on a ba- 
sis similar to stock companies, following 
the pattern of similar treatment of stock 
and mutual enterprise in the life insur- 
ance field. 

Some of the most important types of 
private savings and lending institutions 
in the country are accorded tax deducti- 
ble reserve provisions which substan- 
tially reduce or eliminate their Federal 
income tax liability. These provisions 
should be reviewed with the aim of as- 
suring nondiscriminatory treatment. 

Remedial legislation in these fields 
would enlarge the revenues and con- 
tribute to a fair and sound tax structure. 


Vv. TAX ADMINISTRATION 


One of the major characteristics of 
our tax system, and one in which we can 
take a great deal of pride, is that it op- 
erates primarily through individual 
self-assessment. The integrity of such 
a system depends upon the continued 
willingness of the people honestly and 
accurately to discharge this annual price 
of citizenship. To the extent that some 
people are dishonest or careless in their 
dealings with the Government, the ma- 
jority is forced to carry a heavier tax 
burden. 

For voluntary self-assessment to be 
both meaningful and productive of reve- 
nues, the citizens must not only have 
confidence in the fairness of the tax laws, 
but also in their uniform and vigorous 
enforcement of these laws. If noncom- 
pliance by the few continues unchecked, 
the confidence of the many in our self- 
assessment system will be shaken and 
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one of the cornerstones of our Govern- 
ment weakened. 

I have in this message already recom- 
mended the application of withholding 
to dividends and interest and revisions 
to halt the abuses of expense accounts. 
These measures will improve taxpayer 
compliance and raise the regard of tax- 
payers for the fairness of our system. 
In addition, I propose three further 
measures to improve the tax enforce- 
ment machinery. 

1. Taxpayer account numbers: The 
Internal Revenue Service has begun the 
installation of automatic data processing 
equipment to improve administration of 
the growing job of tax collection and en- 
forcement. A system of identifying tax- 
payer account numbers, which would 
make possible the bringing together of 
all tax data for any one particular tax- 
payer, is an essential part of such an im- 
proved collection and enforcement pro- 
gram. 

For this purpose, social security num- 
bers would be used by taxpayers already 
having them. The small minority cur- 
rently without such numbers would be 
assigned numbers which these persons 
could later use as well for social security 
purposes if needed. The numbers would 
be entered on tax returns, information 
returns, and related documents. 

I recommend that legislation be en- 
acted to authorize the use of taxpayer 
account numbers beginning January 1, 
1962, to identify taxpayer accounts 
throughout the processing and record- 
keering operations of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

2. Increased audit coverage: The ex- 
amination of tax returns is the essence 
of the enforcement process. The num- 
ber of examining personnel of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, however, has 
been consistently inadequate to cope 
with the audit workload. Consequently, 
it has been unable to audit carefully 
many of the returns which should be so 
examined. Anticipated growth in our 
population will, of course, increase this 
enforcement problem. 

Related to broadened tax audit is the 
criminal enforcement program of the 
Revenue Service. Here, the guiding 
principle is the creation of a deterrent 
to tax evasion and to maintain or, if 
possible, increase voluntary compliance 
with all taxing statutes. This means 
placing an appropriate degree of inves- 
tigative emphasis on all types of tax 
violations, in all geographical areas, 
and identifying violations of substance 
in all income brackets regardless of oc- 
cupation, business, or profession. 

Within this framework of a balanced 
enforcement effort, the Service is plac- 
ing special investigative emphasis on re- 
turns filed by persons receiving income 
from illegal sources. I have directed 
all Federal law enforcement agencies 
to cooperate fully with the Attorney 
General in a drive against organized 
crime, and to utilize their resources to 
the maximum extent in conducting in- 
vestigations of individuals engaged in 
criminal activity on a major scale. 
With the foregoing in mind, I have 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
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to provide through the Internal Revenue 
Service a maximum effort in this field. 

To fulfill these requirements for im- 
proved audits, enforcement and anti- 
crime investigation, it is essential that 
the Service be provided additional re- 
sources which will pay their own cost 
many times over. In furthering the 
Service’s long-range plans, the prior ad- 
ministration asked additional appropria- 
tions of $27.4 million to hire about 3,500 
additional personnel during fiscal 1962, 
including provisions for the necessary 
increases in space and modern equip- 
ment vital to the efficient operation of 
the Service. To meet the commitments 
described above, this administration re- 
viewed these proposals and recommend- 
ed that they be increased by another 
$7 million and 765 additional personnel 
to expedite the expansion and criminal 
enforcement programs. The pending 
alternative of only 1,995 additional per- 
sonnel, or less than one-half of the 
number requested, this administration 
would constitute little more than the 
additional employees needed each year 
during the 1960’s just to keep up with 
the estimated growth in number and 
complexity of returns filed. Thus I must 
again strongly urge the Congress to give 
its full support to my original request. 
These increases will safeguard the long- 
term adequacy of the Nation’s tradi- 
tional voluntary compliance system and, 
at the same time, return the added 
appropriations several times over in 
added revenue. 

3. Inventory reporting: It is increas- 
ingly apparent that the manipulation of 
inventories has become a frequent 
method of avoiding taxes. Current laws 
and regulations generally permit the use 
of inventory methods which are accept- 
able in recognized accounting practice. 
Deviations from these methods, which 
are not always easy to detect during ex- 
amination of tax returns, can often lead 
to complete nonpayment of taxes until 
the inventories are liquidated; and, for 
some taxpayers, this represents perma- 
nent tax reduction. The understating of 
the valuation of inventories is the device 
most frequently used. 

I have directed the Internal Revenue 
Service to give increasing attention to 
this area of tax avoidance, through a 
stepped-up emphasis on both the verifi- 
cation of the amounts reported as inven- 
tories and an examination of methods 
used in arriving at their reported valua- 
tion. 

VI. TAX RATE EXTENSION 

As recommended by my predecessor, it 
is again necessary that Congress enact 
an extension of present corporation in- 
come and excise tax rates otherwise 
scheduled for reduction or termination 
on July 1, 1961. Such extension has 
been adopted by the Congress on a num- 
ber of previous occasions, and our pres- 
ent revenue requirements make such ex- 
tension absolutely necessary again this 
year. 

In the absence of such legislation, the 
corporate tax rate would be decreased 5 
percentage points, from 52 percent to 47 
percent, excise tax rates on 
spirits, beer, wines, cigarettes, passenger 
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automobiles, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, and the transportation of 
persons would also decline; and the ex- 
cise tax on general telephone service 
would expire. We cannot afford the loss 
of these revenues at this time. 

VII. AVIATION FUEL 


The last item on the agenda relates 
to aviation fuel. The two previous ad- 
ministrations have urged that civil avia- 
tion, a mature and growing industry, be 
required to pay a fair share of the costs 
of operating and improving the Federal 
airways system. The rapidly mounting 
costs of these essential services to air 
transportation makes the imposition of 
user charges more imperative now than 
ever before. The most efficient method 
for recovering a portion of these costs 
equitably from the airway users is 
through a tax on aviation fuel. Present 
law provides for a net tax of 2 cents a 
gallon on aviation gasoline but no tax 
on jet fuel. The freedom from tax of 
jet fuel is inequitable and is resulting in 
substantial revenue losses due to the 
transition to jet power and the resulting 
decline in gasoline consumption. 

My predecessor recommended a flat 
4'4-cent tax for both aviation gasoline 
and jet fuels. Such a request, however, 
appears to be unrealistic in view of the 
current financial condition of the airline 
industry. 

Therefore I recommend: Extending 
the present net 2-cent rate on aviation 
gasoline to jet fuels; holding this uni- 
form rate covering both types of fuel at 
the 2-cent level for fiscal 1962; and pro- 
viding for annual increments in this 
rate of one-half cent after fiscal year 
1962 until the portion of the cost of the 
airways properly allocable to civil avia- 
tion is substantially recovered by this 
tax. 

The immediate increase in revenue 
from this proposal is modest in com- 
parison with anticipated airways costs; 
and the annual gradation of further 
increases is intended to moderate the 
impact of the tax on the air carrier in- 
dustry. Should future economic or 
other developments warrant, a more 
rapid increase in the fuel tax will be 
recommended. The decline from the 
revenues estimated by my predecessor 
is not large, and will be met by the re- 
forms previously proposed. I repeat my 
earlier recommendation that, consist- 
ent with the user charge principle, rev- 
enues from the aviation fuels tax be 
retained in the general fund rather than 
diverted to the highway trust fund. 


CONCLUSION 


The legislation recommended in this 
message offers a first step toward the 
broader objective of tax reform. The 
immediate need is for encouraging 
economic growth through moderniza- 
tion and capital expansion, and to re- 
move tax preferences for foreign invest- 
ment which are no longer needed and 
which impair our balance-of-payments 
position. A beginning is made also to- 
ward removing some of the more glaring 
defects in the tax structure. The reve- 
nue gain in these proposals will offset 
the revenue cost of the investment 
credit. Finally, certain rate extensions 
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are needed to maintain the revenue 
potential of our fiscal system. 

These items need to be done now; but 
they are a first step only. They will be 
followed next year by a second set of 
proposals, aimed at thorough income 
tax reform. Their purpose will be to 
broaden and unify the income tax base, 
and to review the entire rate structure 
in the light of these revisions. Let us 
join in solving these immediate problems 
in the coming months, and then join in 
further action to strengthen the foun- 
dations of our revenue system. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 20, 1961. 





AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 147, House 
bill 6169. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 6169) to amend section 201 of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing measure is an administration pro- 
posal to make certain changes in section 
201 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, which established the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council 
to advise the President on space matters. 
The Council is composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Administrator of 
NASA, and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and authority is 
reposed in the President to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a member from the Federal de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment and three civilian members. 

In his letter of transmittal, accom- 
panying the proposal, the President 
stated that he contemplated making the 
Council an active and useful instrumen- 
tality. He further stated that he de- 
sired to place the Council under the 
chairmanship of the Vice President. 
The present measure would amend the 
law so as to replace the President by the 
Vice President, as Chairman of the 
Council. It would also repeal the ex- 
isting authority of the President to 
appoint a member from the Federal de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment and three members from civilian 
life, and would make certain conform- 
ing changes. There would be no 
changes which would affect the present 
concept of the Council, which was es- 
tablished as an advisory body to the 
President. 

The Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences was unanimous in its ac- 
tion in reporting the bill without amend- 
ment; and I request that the bill be 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sat 
in the committee during the hearings on 
the bill, and I have been familiar with 
space legislation since it was first intro- 
duced and passed in this body. 

The enactment of this bill will result 
in a decrease in the number of people 
on the Space Council by eliminating the 
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four public members, so called. It also 
substitutes as the Chairman of the 
Council, the Vice President of the 
United States instead of the President 
of the United States. With the delega- 
tion of the chairmanship of the Council 
to the Vice President, the President con- 
tinues nevertheless to be the final deter- 
mining authority in aeronautical and 
space activities. 

Nothing in this bill lessens his respon- 
sibilities in this field. 

There is one point about this legisla- 
tion, into which we inquired rather care- 
fully at the hearing. That was the con- 
cern of some of us that the military of 
this country, on whose shoulders rests 
the responsibility for the security of our 
Nation, not be lowered or in any way 
squeezed out of the Space Council or the 
consultations of the Space Council. 
They are represented on the Council by 
the distinguished Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, whom I consider a very 
able man. 

In previous great projects in which 
this country has engaged, such as the 
Manhattan project, which involved the 
building of the atomic bomb, we had a 
small group consisting of four Members 
of the House and four Members of the 
Senate, who were kept informed on the 
project and guided the appropriations 
through Congress secretly. The project 
had a most effective advisory council 
board composed of Dr. Bush, Dr. Co- 
nant, Admiral Purnell, and General 
Styer. Lieutenant General Groves of 
course was the head of the Manhattan 
project. It was probably one of the best 
run, best operated, most successful, and 
most secret operations in which this 
country or any other country ever en- 
gaged. Likewise, in the old NACA or- 
ganization we also had military repre- 
sentation, on all levels. 

I wish to know, and I think many 
other persons want to know, and the 
record of the hearing developed this 
matter, that the Council will work close- 
ly with the military, whether it be the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, or the head of the Air 
Research and Development Command 
in the Air Force, headed by General 
Shriever. That is important. In the 
reporting and passage of the bill, I have 
a concern, which I believe is shared by 
some of my colleagues, about which I 
would like to ask the distinguished and 
able chairman of the committee, with 
whom it is such a pleasure to work. 
Does he believe, and is it understood, 
that the military, on whose shoulders 
the defense and security of this coun- 
try is placed, will be called in and will 
work closely with the Space Council. 
and its views will always receive con- 
sideration, and it will have an open door 
to the Council? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question of the distin- 
guished and able Senator from New 
Hampshire, it is my opinion that the 
military will always have access to the 
ears of those on the Space Council, as 
they have the ears of the members of 
the committee which reported the bill, 
and of which the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire is the ranking Re- 
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publican member. Certainly, the mili- 
tary’s part of the space program is very, 
very important and significant. I do 
not believe there is anything in the legis- 
lation or in the program which would in 
any way impair the position of the mili- 
tary or prevent its position from being 
recognized and felt just as it would be 
without this legislation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator, 
and in view of that assurance concur in 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I compliment 
my distinguished friend, the chairman 
of the committee, for the careful way 
in which he has handled the bill. I 
was not able to remain throughout the 
hearings, but I was pleased at the care 
displayed in the questioning of the prin- 
cipal witness, both by the distinguished 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member. 

It seems to me we are not dealing with 
this matter impersonally, and we cannot 
do so, because we all know that the Vice 
President, who will be made the Chair- 
man of the Council, and who, of course, 
will be, in administration matters, 
closer to the President than any other 
person, is also moving from the chair- 
manship of this very committee to the 
post as head of the Council. We also 
know, in relation to the question raised 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and I think properly raised, that the 
Vice President served, while he was a 
Member of the Senate, not only as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, but as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on military preparedness. So it 
seems to me a very fortuitous set of cir- 
cumstances which would make, under 
the bill, the chairman of the modified 
council—somewhat modified from the 
original council—the very person who is 
in the best position to serve in that post, 
and to bring together the views of the 
Senate, the administration, and the 
armed services. 

I think the bill is an exceptionally 
good one, and a fine adaptation of the 
old establishment to a new set of cir- 
cumstances which we have under the 
national administration. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Florida, who is a distinguished and able 
member of the committee, both for his 
participation in committee and for his 
remarks on the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN,. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am willing to yield the floor in order 
that the bill may be passed, with the 
unanimous understanding that I will 
be recognized immediately thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
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the question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 6169) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S TAX 
MESSAGE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, por- 
tions of President Kennedy’s tax mes- 
sage which has just been delivered to 
Congress will be gratefully received by 
hundreds of thousands of American 
small businessmen. By far the most 
important section of the message deals 
with tax incentive for modernization and 
expansion of our productive facilities. 

During the 11 years it has been in ex- 
istence as a permanent unit, the Senate 
Small Business Committee has devoted a 
major share of its attention to the im- 
pact of Federal tax policies on smaller 
enterprises. In all of our studies, we 
have found the high income tax rates 
imposed upon small business the chief 
obstacle to their vigor and growth. In 
all of our tax reports, we have recom- 
mended changes in the Internal Revenue 
Code which would help young and grow- 
ing businesses attain their full poten- 
tial. 

Early in January of this year, all of 
the members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee joined with me in sponsoring 
S. 2, the so-called reinvestment or plow- 
back bill. 

While the recommendations contained 
in today’s tax message do not go as far 
as the provisions in S. 2, I personally 
feel that the President is to be congratu- 
lated for the long step forward he pro- 
poses. It seems to me that the tax credit 
he seeks will significantly assist those 
firms who have the greatest need for 
plowing back their earnings into the 
business. 

I hope Congress will consider and act 
upon these recommendations this year. 
For the alert and aggressive small busi- 
ness, the combination of tax incentives 
for reinvestment and the greater avail- 
ability of capital funds from the grow- 
ing small business investment company 
program should spell a partial return to 
the “good old days” when an indus- 
trious and intelligent businessman could 
see his business grow from the humblest 
beginnings to national stature. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, I have 
not yet had an opportunity to study the 
other sections of President Kennedy’s 
tax message. I shall certainly do so, 
but I did wish to speak out immediately 
in support of those important para- 
graphs dealing with tax incentives for 
the growth of small and medium size 
business. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I rise to join with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee and other 
Senators in praising the President of the 
United States for his challenging tax 
message. Specifically, I wish to support 
his plea for tax incentives for modern- 
izing and expanding America’s shops 
and factories. Our national strength 
depends in large measure upon the vigor 
of our economy and upon the efficiency 
of our productive facilities. ‘Therefore, 
we must do everything we can to promote 
these invaluable assets. 

As a member of the Small Business 
Committee and as a Senator from New 
Jersey I have been impressed by the ir- 
refutable evidence that Federal tax poli- 
cies have been major obstacles to the 
realization of the full potential of our 
millions of small and medium size com- 
panies. It was for that reason that I 
joined as a sponsor of reinvestment bill, 
S. 2, introduced by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] early this 
year. It is for that reason I now con- 
gratulate the President for the section 
of his tax message dealing with tax in- 
centives for modernization and expan- 
sion of our productive plant. 

Mr, SPARKMAN, I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey for his comments. 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP 
CO. INTERCOASTAL PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a repre- 
sentative of the Boiler Makers and Steam 
Fitters Union advises me of a situation 
which will cost workmen, many of them 
in southeastern Pennsylvania, a loss of 
a total of 4% million man-hours, which 
man-hours would be required to build the 
new ships for the Hawaiian-American 
Co. as against 500,090 man-hours 
to convert one of the older ships as pro- 
posed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
The 4% million hours do not include 
work hours for the steel mills or other 
related industries. The 500,000 man- 
hours proposed to be provided by the 
Waterman interests do include those 
hours required for the building of a mid- 
section, which would be constructed in 
West Germany. 

This proposal does not seem to be in 
line with alleviating unemployment con- 
ditions in certain parts of the country, 
especially in Pennsylvania, and the loss 
of this work to Pennsylvania shipyards 
will increase the unemployment and the 
chronic labor surplus conditions which 
the Secretary of Commerce is sincerely 
interested in alleviating. 

Mr. President, the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. intercoastal program is 
important to the naval program for 
our national defense. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
has been engaged in the steamship 
business, primarily the intercoastal 
trade, since 1889, and prior thereto by 
predecessor companies. 

In 1953 A-H discontinued intercoastal 
service which was unprofitable with 
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World War II-type vessels, and since 
1955 has expended in excess of $1.5 
million planning a resumption of serv- 
ice with new vessels of a type to be 
known as container vessels, entirely new 
to our naval service and extremely 
valuable in time of emergency as aux- 
iliaries to our naval service. 

The bids on the vessels were received 
on February 8—good for 90 days. It is 
proposed to construct three 900-foot, 24- 
knot, twin-screw vessels at the bid price 
of $21 million each. In addition, the 
company would require truck trailer 
equipment in the amount of approxi- 
mately $25 million, which would be 
leased. The ships would be container 
ships of the latest design and would lift 
a thousand 30-foot by 8-foot by 8-foot 
containers for movements between the 
east coast and west coast of the United 
States via the Panama Canal. Mort- 
gage insurance has been requested from 
the Maritime Administration in the 
amount of $55 million. Without mort- 
gage insurance, there is no possibility of 
borrowing the necessary amount re- 
quired to finance construction of the 
vessels. 

Financing has been arranged and the 
company can award contracts for ship 
construction immediately upon receiv- 
ing mortgage insurance. 

Granting of mortgage insurance is a 
function of the Department of Com- 
merce—Maritime Administration. 

In addition to the assets noted above, 
the company has income, after taxes, in 
excess of $1 million per annum. At the 
present time it has no shipping activities. 
Rarely has the Maritime Administra- 
tion had such a credit-worthy corpora- 
tion with which to deal. 

Nevertheless, the A-H application for 
mortgage insurance, which had been 
proceeding smoothly, has ground to a 
halt for the following reasons which are 
based on information furnished to me 
which I cannot guarantee, though I be- 
lieve it to be accurate. The informa- 
tion indicates that the action has been 
taken by the Secretary of Commerce 
rather than by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

McLean Industries, Inc., through a 
subsidiary, holds a franchise in the in- 
tercoastal trade. This company is the 
Waterman Steamship group which now 
operates a service between the United 
States and Puerto Rico, an Atlantic 
coastwise service and an Atlantic-Gulf 
service. Waterman operates in the U.S. 
foreign trade and is an applicant for a 
subsidy under FMB docket No. S-73. 

The Waterman interests would like to 
add the intercoastal service to their em- 
pire and have apparently persuaded the 
Secretary of Commerce that no mort- 
gage insurance should be granted to 
American-Hawaiian because they expect 
to be able to build new ships or convert 
old ships in the next few years. Sea- 
Land, Inc., which conducts the domestic 
operations, had a loss in excess of $2 
million last year and has a $7 million 
deficit in its earned surplus account. 
This company could, by no stretch of the 
imagination, engage in a building pro- 
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gram in the foreseeable future because 
of its poor financial condition. We are 
not advised as to the financial condition 
of the balance of the Waterman inter- 
ests. However, these interests are seek- 
ing a subsidy from Maritime for their 
foreign operation and it is a violation of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to mix 
foreign-flag operation finances with 
domestic operation and finances. Never. 
theless, the Waterman interests have an- 
nounced that they would put in an in- 
terim intercoastal service as has A-H. 
However, the Waterman interests, in 
their effort to block the American- 
Hawaiian program, are willing to lose $2 
million a year in the intercoastal trade 
and to make up the difference out of the 
hides of the shippers to and from Puerto 
Rico as well as shippers in other trades. 

This is an attempt to swallow more 
than Waterman or Sea-Land, Inc., can 
digest. It operates to frustrate a major 
building program in the amount of $88 
million, most of which would be spent 
in the depressed southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

The Department of Commerce seems 
to be willing to go along with the move 
to block the American-Hawaiian pro- 
gram and its $88 million program now 
ready for placement immediately follow- 
ing granting of mortgage insurance. 

In a sense, this amounts to what might 
be termed “Ships Scandals of 1961.” A 
large building program of tremendous 
benefit to the Nation in every way is be- 
ing frustrated by a small group of men 
who are in no position to provide new 
ships but would rather lose millions of 
dollars than see them built by someone 
else. 

It will be suggested that the Water- 
man interests are willing to provide 
ships immediately for the intercoastal 
trade. American-Hawaiian had an- 
nounced that it would do the same if as- 
sured mortgage insurance on its new 
building program. It has been confer- 
ring with terminal operators and labor 
and had reached a tentative agreement 
with all these interests to shrink their 
charges in order to minimize the loss to 
A-H during the 3-year building period. 
However, the Waterman interests have 
now rushed in their desperation to block 
American-Hawaiian and have _ upset 
these delicate negotiations because they 
do not care what the cost is so long as 
American-Hawaiian is stopped. This is 
an incredible policy of recklessness on 
the part of a publicly held company and 
the McLean Industries stockholders will 
have to decide whether it is a policy 
which they will take lying down. 

Meanwhile, the southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania area with over 814 percent unem- 
ployment goes hungry and the capital of 
American-Hawaiian cannot be put to 
the use for which it was intended, ap- 
proximately one-third of its assets be- 
ing held in a special ship construction 
fund free until the end of 1961 from 
Federal taxes on condition that the 
money be used for building ships. 

Unless the Department of Commerce 
changes its ways, the Waterman inter- 
ests will control the Puerto Rican trade, 
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the Atlantic coastwise and Atlantic-gulf 
trade as well as the intercoastal trade. 
This is a notoriously unhealthy monopo.- 
listic situation which ought not to be 
countenanced. 

But the primary objective in the in- 
terest of the United States should be 
to facilitate obtainment of mortgage in- 
surance for an exceptionally qualified 
and experienced company so that the 
shipbuilding program can go forward 
immediately. 

The Waterman Steamship interests 
had a press conference April 3, and Mal- 
colm McLean announced that it is 
planned to convert 5 C-2 World War II 
type vessels to carry 476 trailers inter- 
coastally. These ships are more than 17 
years old. 

The vessels are to be ready about the 
middle of 1962. 

The cost is estimated to be $28 mil- 
lion for the vessels. It may come to 
$35 or $40 million, because Luckenbach’s 
presentation to Maritime showed $38 
million for the same conversion. 

In any event, we are sure that no 
private agency will finance the recon- 
struction of these old, slow ships and 
that Federal mortgage insurance will be 
required. In this event, the Maritime 
Administration has a choice between old 
ships described above, and three new, 
25-knot, 20,000-deadweight-ton, 60,000- 
horsepower trailerships. 

The only reason the McLean interests 
are rushing ahead in this fashion is to 
block the American-Hawaiian proposal, 
because they will surely incur a multi- 
million loss on their intercoastal serv- 
ice, as did Luckenbach in 1960. 

If the Department of Commerce will 
announce approval of American- 
Hawaiian’s proposal, then no bank in 
the world will lend McLean a dime be- 
cause his 15-knot ships will be put out 
of business by American-Hawaiian’s 25- 
knotters in a matter of weeks. 

Therefore, the key to getting the new 
ships and preventing conversion of the 
old is promptly to announce approval of 
the American-Hawaiian proposal. 

It is hard to believe that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would stand by and 
let the deal for new ships slip away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled ‘Inter- 
coastal Service Pushed,” published in 
the Journal of Commerce on April 4, 
1961, and an article entitled “Line 
Promises Services With Five Ships Next 
Year,” published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on the same date, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce, Apr. 4, 1961] 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE PUSHED 

Sea-Land Service, Inc., which last week 
announced that it will launch an intercoastal 
service this month, will have five converted 
trailerships ready for operation on this run 
by mid-1962, regardless of whether or not the 
company obtains Federal mortgage insurance 
on “she vessels, Malcolm P. McLean, president, 
told a New York press conference. 

The move immediately raised a big ques- 
tion mark concerning the future of domestic 
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service between Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
Both the Luckenbach Steamship Co., which 
recently withdrew from intercoastal service, 
and the inactive American-Hawalian Steam- 
ship Co., have applications for mortgage in- 
surance on construction of containerships 
pending before the Federal Maritime Board. 

It has been said repeatedly that there is 
only enough intercoastal business to enable 
one carrier to survive. 


SERVICE STARTS SOON 


An American-Hawaiian spokesman labeled 
Mr. McLean’s announcement a “stop Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian” maneuver. He also ac- 
knowledged that if Sea-Land actually gets 
its trailerships into operation, “we're out.” 

Sea-Land will begin an interim inter- 
coastal operation with two freighters time- 
c..artered from the Waterman Steamship 
Corp., both C-2’s. 

The Fairport, which has been in Water- 
man’s service between the west coast and 
Puerto Rico, will initiate the service with a 
sailing April 16 from Portland, with calls at 
San Francisco, Stockton, Los Angeles, San 
Juan (Puerto Rico) and New York. The 
second freighter, the Choctaw, will sail from 
San Francisco on April 28. 

Both Waterman and Sea-Land are sub- 
sidiaries of McLean Industries, Inc., of 
Mobile, Ala. 

Subsequent sailings from the west coast 
are scheduled for May 15, May 30, June 16, 
and June 28. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McLean said work is start- 
ing in a German shipyard on two midsec- 
tions for trailerships to be built by “jum- 
boizing” older ships. The conversion of 
these two vessels and three others for which 
midsections will be built in U.S. yards all 
will be done in this country, Mr. McLean said. 


WEEKLY RUNS PLANNED 


Each of the 5 trailerships will be able 
to carry 476 of the 35-foot highway trailers 
used in the Sea-Land operation. The 6 
ships which the line operates in services be- 
tween New York and Puerto Rico, Jackson- 
ville and Houston carry 226 trailers apiece. 

With the newly converted larger vessels, 
Sea-Land will be able to provide a weekly 
intercoastal trailership service by June of 
1962, Mr. McLean said. 

Total cost of the ship conversion program 
will be $27 million, he estimated. The two 
with German midsections will come to $9 
million, the three all-American ships to $18 
million. The actual ships to be lengthened 
have not yet been purchased, the Sea-Land 
president said. 

Portland and Seattle will be tied in with 
the service by means of small ships taking 
trailers to and from a transshipment point 
at San Francisco, Mr. McLean explained. 
While a weekly service will be possible the 
frequency of sailings will depend on de- 
mand, and the interval may be 10 or 11 days, 
he said. 

INSURANCE SOUGHT 


Asked if June of next year was not an 
early date at which to expect five new trail- 
erships to be ready, Mr. McLean pointed out 
that the conversion of six C-2’s into Sea- 
Land trailerships was decided on in Feb- 
ruary, 1957, and the first of the remade ships 
sailed from New York the following October. 

While indicating that Sea-Land will ap- 
ply for title XI mortgage insurance, Mr. 
McLean emphasized that the trailership 
service will not be contingent on this. 

If the bid is rejected, he said, “We'll go 
ahead anyway—we think our experience in 
this business will give us enough of an edge 
to compete.” 

Sea-Land has not yet determined just 
what channels of private financing it will 
use, if that is necessary. 

The American-Hawaiian spokesman said 
the issue would be whether new ships or 
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converted World War II ships are to be 
provided for the intercoastal trade. Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian’s application is based on con- 
struction of 3 new twin-screw trailer- 
ships, capable of carrying 1,000 trailers at 
a speed of 25 knots. Mr. McLean said he 
was figuring on a speed of about 17 knots 
for his intercoastal ships. 

American-Hawaiian offered to start an in- 
terim intercoastal service with chartered 
ships, but only after it was assured of the 
Government mortgage insurance. Leaving no 
doubt that he felt private financial sources 
would be unwilling to back construction 
of intercostal ships, the spokesman said 
that without the Government insurance the 
deal would be “a losing proposition.” 

“We are not withdrawing,” said the A-H 
executive when told of Mr. McLean’s an- 
nouncement. We have the greatest possible 
confidence in the outcome.” 

Sea-Land operates a fleet of 4,000 high- 
way trailers. Cargo can be sealed in the 
trailer at the shipper’s plant and carried 
by truck, water and truck to the consignee 
without unsealing the load. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 4, 1961] 


LINE PROMISES SERVICE WITH FIvE SHIPS 
Next YEAR 


(By Walter Hamshar) 


Malcolm P. McLean, head of Sea-Land 
Service, Inc., announced yesterday that his 
company will establish a weekly intercoastal 
trailership service by June 1962, with five 
conventional ships converted into truck 
trailer carriers. 

Meanwhile, Sea-Land will enter inter- 
coastal service this month with conventional 
break-bulk ships on a permanent basis to 
accumulate experience and get the service 
underway, Mr. McLean said. 

The Sea-Land announcement emphasized 
that the company will go ahead with its 
intercoastal plans regardless of the outcome 
of competing plans now before the Federal 
Maritime Administrator. Mr. McLean said 
that his company will finance its new 
trailership fleet with private mortgages if 
necessary without Government insurance if 
his company’s application for Government 
guarantees is rejected in favor of the com- 
peting propositions. 

An official of American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., one of the competing companies, 
when asked about the Sea-Land develop- 
ment, said he doubted that the McLean com- 
pany could get financing for its converted 
ships without Government insurance. As 
for getting into the intercoastal service with 
break-bulk vessels, the same Official predicted 
that it would result in a $2 million a year 
loss. 

Luckenbach Steamship Corp., which dis- 
continued its intercoastal service last month 
with such vessels, was suffering this annual 
loss. Luckenbach has the other trailership 
application before the Administrator, also 
calling for mortgage insurance guarantees 
for five converted trailerships. 

American-Hawaiian’s plan calls for con- 
struction of 3 new trailerships, each with 
a capacity of about 1,000 truck trailers and 
each capable of cruising at 24 knots. The 
Luckenbach and Sea-Land plans call for 17- 
knot ships. 

The intercoastal steamship service picture 
is complicated by the fact that it is generally 
conceded that there is sufficient cargo for 
only one line to maintain a profitable serv- 
ice. Maritime Administrator Thomas E. 
Stakem, who will decide on the Government 
insurance loans, is expected to confine such 
loans to only one company. 

The American Hawalian official put it 
bluntly this way: 

“If we get the mortgage insurance, he’s 
(Sea-Land) dead; if he gets the insurance, 
we're dead.” 
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American-Hawaiian has offered to estab- 
lish an interim intercoastal service with con- 
ventional ships while building its trailership 
if its mortgage insurance application is ap- 
proved. 

Mr. McLean said his service will get under- 
way with a sailing April 16 by the cargo ship 
Fairport from Portland, Oreg., with stops at 
Seattle, San Francisco, Stockton, and Los 
Angeles to San Juan, Puerto Rico. The next 
sailing will be by the Choctaw. Both ships 
have been time chartered by Sea-Land from 
its affiliate, Waterman Steamship Corp., 
which operates a fleet of 27 S-2 cargo ships. 

Mr. McLean said he expects his trailership 
conversion program to cost about $27 million. 
Two new midbodies will be constructed in a 
German shipyard and floated to this country 
where they will replace the smaller midsec- 
tions of two ships in the conversions. The 
other three conversions, including construc- 
tion of the midbodies, will be done entirely 
in this country. Each converted trailership 
will have a capacity of 476 trailers. 

Mr. McLean said he is able to build the two 
midbodies in Germany because they were 
ordered before the United States adopted leg- 
islation in 1959 prohibiting foreign-built 
midbodies from being built for ships to be 
used in the Nation’s domestic commerce. 
Sea-Land has not yet acquired the ships 
which will be jumboized, Mr. McLean said. 

The American Hawaiian construction pro- 
gram is expected to total about $65 million, 
while the Luckenbach conversion program 
was estimated at about $55 million. 

Sea-Land can establish an intercoastal 
service under grandfather rights acquired 
through its Arrow Line, which was abandoned 
several years ago. 





BENEFITS TO CHILDREN OF 
UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
4884, Calendar No. 145. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4884), to amend title IV of the Social 
Security Act to authorize Federal finan- 
cial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I received a telegram from the 
Very Reverend Monsignor Lawrence J. 
Corcoran, diocesan director of charities 
in Columbus, Ohio, as follows: 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, 
April 19, 1961. 
Hon. Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Call your attention to HR. 4884 
which was referred to Senate Finance 
Committee. I oppose this strongly as need- 
lessly disturbing traditional concept of aid 
to dependent children. It is not a good 
means of combating the problem of unem- 
ployed fathers; rather it contributes to the 
dependence of fathers and encourages them 
to live off their children. Additional 
amendments added in Senate committee 
make matters worse, especially oppose lack 
of consultation with interested parties, in- 
cluding voluntary agencies dealing with chil- 
dren. Also, I understand there have been 
no public hearings in Senate committee. 
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This is highly questionable. Urge you to 

right these wrongs and oppose bill. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Lawrence J. Corcoran, 
Diocesan Director of Charities. 


Without attempting to discuss the 
merits of the bill, I should like to make 
inquiry concerning whether hearings 
were or were not had on the bill. It is 
my understanding that there were no 
hearings on the bill, and that hearings 
were not held because none were re- 
quested. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, there were 
hearings on the bill in the House. I hold 
a copy of the transcript of such hearings, 
and the Senator can see the extent of 
the hearings. 

The hearings were on both the bill now 
pending and the bill providing unem- 
ployment compensation insurance. The 
transcript of the hearings was, of course, 
before the Senate Committee on Finance 
when that committee was considering 
the bill. Among those who testified for 
the bill are the following: 

National Federation of Settlemertts 
and Neighborhood Centers, 243 member 
agencies in 87 cities across the land. 

The American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Foundation for 
Blind. 

American Parents Committee. 

The American Social Health Associa- 
tion. 

The Child Welfare League of America. 

The Citizens Committee for Children 
of New York City. 

The Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds. 


the 


The Family Service Association of 
America. 

The National Association of Social 
Workers. 


The National Association on Service 
to Unmarried Parents. 

The National Board of the YWCA. 

The National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth. 

The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 

The National Urban League. 

The Salvation Army. 

The United Seamen's Service, and 

The Volunteers of America. 

All these agencies were in favor of the 
bill. 

When the unemployment compensa- 
tion bill was before the Committee on 
Finance, Monsignor O’Grady appeared 
as a witness on behalf of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. He 
was advised that the bill which had been 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means had been divided into two bills, 
one dealing with unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, and the other aid to 
dependent children, and that the bill 
with reference to aid to dependent chil- 
dren was not yet before the Committee 
on Finance, but would be. However, he 
requested that we hear him at that time, 
and he was heard. His testimony ap- 
pears on pages 180 through 185 in the 
printed hearings on H.R. 4806, before 
the Committee on Finance, 87th Con- 
gress. 
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The fact is that the most complete 
hearings have been held on the bill, 
mostly before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, and in part before 
the Senate Committee on Finance; and 
there were hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Finance when the bill was 
being considered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The fact is that there 
were no official hearings on the bill in 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 
That is, there were no official hearings 
at the time the bill itself was considered. 
When we had hearings on the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill, Monsignor 
O’Grady appeared before our commit- 
tee and testified concerning the bill now 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, if I correctly 
understand the Senator, no official 
hearings were held by the committee on 
House bill 4884. 

Mr. KERR. As such. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Except that when the 
hearings were held on the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill, Rev. Dr. 
O’Grady said he wished to say some- 
thing about H.R. 4884, and he was per- 
mitted to say something at that time. 

Mr. KERR. I have answered the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Am I correct in my understanding 
that the bill would involve an expendi- 
ture of $289 million? 

Mr. KERR. The amount involved is 
between $250 million and $300 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Oklahoma and the chairman of the 
committee heard the request of the dioc- 
esan director at Columbus that he be 
given an opportunity to appear to testify 
on the bill. I wonder if the chairman 
of the committee would consider having 
the bill recommitted to the committee 
in order to allow official hearings to be 
held on the bill before it is considered 
by the Senate, so that those who are 
opposed to its present concept might 
have an opportunity to testify. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Iam trying to answer the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
Senator’s question, it appears to me that 
this request to appear before the com- 
mittee comes very late in the proceed- 
ings, because this measure has been on 
the calendar for more than a week, and 
sufficient notice had been given for any 
request to be made for further hearings. 
If a hearing had been desired, there was 
plenty of time previously for all inter- 
ested parties to have made their posi- 
tion known, rather than to wait until 
the last minute, just before the bill is 
brought up, and after announcement of 
the bringing up of the bill had been 
made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the majority leader. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe I can help in 
this situation. I received approximately 
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the same telegram from the New York 
State Catholic Welfare Committee that 
the Senator from Ohio received. I dis- 
cussed it with the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. I believe that when 
he gets into the explanation of the bill, 
he can give rather important satisfac- 
tion to people who think as do those who 
sent the telegram to the Senator from 
Ohio and those who sent the telegram 
to me. 

I most respectfully make this sugges- 
tion to the Senator. He can evaluate 
the demand made in the telegram after 
the explanation has been made, in terms 
of what satisfaction the Senator from 
Oklahoma can, in the legislative history 
of the bill, give to this point of view. I 
submit that as a suggestion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. DoI understand that 
the Senators in charge of the bill, in- 
cluding the chairman of the committee, 
feel the bill ought not to go back to 
committee for further hearings? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not be- 
lieve anything could be accomplished 
by that. This is an emergency bill. It 
would be in operation from May 1, 1961, 
to June 30,1962. So far as the chairman 
knows, no request for hearings was 
made. The bill was fully heard in the 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Monsignor O’Grady discussed it 
when he appeared in behalf of the un- 
employment compensation bill. No re- 
quest was made for a hearing in our 
committee. The bill passed the House 
some time ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When was it acted 
on in the Senate committee? 

Mr. KERR. On last Thursday. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It passed the 
House on the 10th of March, and was 
referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on March 13. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KERR. I thought the Senator 
from Ohio had asked a question of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thought the Senator from Ohio 
had yielded to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. KERR. If he has, then I want 
to yield back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me to 
ask a question of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. KEATING. With reference to aid 
to dependent children in foster homes, 
is there anything in the bill, or, so far 
as the Senator knows, in the law, which 
would prevent aid to any children in a 
foster home who are receiving a par- 
ticular type of religious instruction? 

Mr. KERR. I would like to have the 
Senator ask that question again. 

Mr. KEATING. The question is some- 
what involved. There is a provision in 
the bill with reference to aid to de- 
pendent children in foster homes. 
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Mr. KERR. I will answer the ques- 
tion in part now, and then the Senator 
can ask the other part of the question. 
I did not want to infringe upon the state- 
ment the Senator from Virginia is going 
to make in explanation of the bill. In 
order to answer the Senator’s question, 
I will have to do so to a limited degree. 

The bill as it came from the House 
provided a program of expansion of 
eligibility for aid to dependent children. 
Under existing law the aid is available 
to children, I believe, in three categories. 
The bill would add an additional cate- 
gory, that is, children of unemployed 
parents. It does not change any of the 
benefits for aid to dependent children. 
It expands the program so that children 
of unemployed parents would be eligible 
for aid to dependent children. 

The Senator from Oklahoma offered 
an amendment in the Finance Commit- 
tee which would have this effect: Where 
dependent children have been taken 
from the natural home under an order 
of a court of competent jurisdiction 
within a State and placed by that court 
in a foster home, they would not thereby 
lose their eligibility to participate in the 
program of aid to dependent children. 
It does not in any way change whatever 
the law may be in a State with reference 
to the authority of a court, on the one 
hand, taking a child from its natural 
home, and on the other hand placing 
it in a foster home. 

The reason why the Senator from 
Oklahoma offered the amendment is 
this: In my own State, as I understand 
is true also in many other States, there 
is sometimes, if not often, a hesitancy 
on the part of the court which has before 
it a case in which it is felt necessary to 
move children from a natural home, be- 
cause of adverse conditions in the home, 
to a foster home, when the children in 
their natural home are receiving aid, if 
by moving them to a foster home they 
would lose the aid and would become 
a welfare charge on the local relief agen- 
cies whose programs are financed 100 
percent by local or State funds. 

I do not make the accusation that any 
court would hesitate to take a child 
from its natural home for its welfare 
or benefit, because by doing so it would 
become more of a charge on the local 
government or on the State government 
than it had been, in view of the fact that 
it had been the beneficiary of a Federal 
and State program. 

The fact is that such condition and 
circumstance do prevail. The sole pur- 
pose of the amendment was to provide 
that the psychological barrier, or barrier 
of fear of an increase in local cost, would 
be removed, so that a court of competent 
jurisdiction, whether it be in a county 
in New York or in Oklahoma or in Ala- 
bama or in Tennessee or in Missouri, or 
in any other State, would be free to 
consider the situation as to the welfare 
of the child, and free from any appre- 
hension that by moving it the court 
would reduce the amount of money that 
would be available for the child’s care. 
Therefore, if the court found that the 
child was unfortunately situated in a 
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broken home, for example, it could still 
receive the benefits it had been receiving 
under the child aid program, and those 
benefits would go with the child to its 
new foster home. 

Mr. KEATING. If I may pursue that 
question a moment, I should like to ask 
the Senator for information on a further 
point. I appreciate the explanation of 
the distinguished Senator. If the par- 
ticular foster home were conducted by 
or affiliated with a particular religious 
group or faith, and the court had placed 
the child in that foster home, then the 
aid to that child would be in no way in- 
terfered with by the fact of the child 
being placed in that institution. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KERR. The amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma did not apply 
and does not apply to a child taken from 
an institution and moved to a home. 

Mr. KEATING. That was not my 
question. 

Mr. KERR. It applies only where it is 
taken from its natural home and placed 
in and taken care of in a foster family 
home. Institutional care is not contem- 
plated. 

Mr. KEATING. Ifa child were placed 
by the court of a State in a particular 
foster home, the child would then obtain 
dependent care. 

Mr. KERR. Not if it were moved to 
an institution. 

Mr. KEATING. But if it were moved 
to or placed in a foster family home? 

Mr. KERR. If it were moved to a 
foster family home, it would. 

Mr. KEATING. Then the child—— 

Mr. KERR. Would have the same 
benefit it would have received, insofar 
as aid to dependent children is con- 
cerned, in its natural home. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my friend 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, is the 
bill now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not yet. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In face of the fact 
that public hearings have not been held 
on the bill, and in consideration of the 
request of the representative of the dio- 
cese Of Columbus that he be given the 
opportunity to testify, I shall have to 
oppose the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma allow me to ask 
a question, which I think may help in 
this regard? I have received, just as 
have my colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] and the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. LavuscHE], a number of expressions 
of concern by welfare agencies as to 
the provisions of the bill which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has been discuss- 
ing. They have suggested the inclusion 
in the bill of an amendment which would 
provide that a child placed in a foster 
home shall, whenever practicable, be 
placed with persons of the same reli- 
gious faith, or with an authorized agency 
under the control of persons of the same 
religious faith as that of the child. 

I am aware that the bill provides that 
a child shall be eligible for such assist- 
ance only if it is placed in a foster home 
as the result of a judicial determina- 
tion to the effect that a continuation of 
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placement in the home of an eligible 
relative would be contrary to the best 
interests of the child, and that such 
placement shall be the responsibility of 
the State agency administering the State 
plan for aid to dependent children. 

Therefore, I should like to establish 
as a part of the legislative history of this 
provision that there is nothing in the bill 
which would change or interfere with 
any existing State law or policy, or with 
any future State law or policy, regarding 
the placement of children covered by the 
act in foster homes, and that the policy 
of the Federal Government to avoid par- 
ticipation or direction as to any such 
State policy is to be continued in the 
administration of this provision if it be- 
comes a part of the bill. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma if that is his understanding of 
these provisions. 

Mr. KERR. If I correctly understand 
the question of the Senator from New 
York, the answer is, “Yes.” 

Mr. JAVITS. I concede that it is a 
lengthy question. 

Mr. KERR. Itis. 

Mr. JAVITS. If at this time there is 
a law in a State which provides that 
when a court of competent jurisdiction 
moves a child from its natural home to 
a foster home, it shall be to a home of a 
similar religious faith, the bill would not 
in any way affect that act? 

Mr. KERR. Or policy of the State. 

Mr. JAVITS. Orin the future? 

Mr. KERR. Or in the future. 

Mr. JAVITS. Neither now nor in the 
future. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr JAVITS. The bill does not at- 
tempt to fix policies in effect under the 
laws of any State as to the taking of a 
child from its natural home and placing 
it in a foster home. 

Mr. KERR. It is not contemplated 
that in its administration, either now or 
in the future, the act would have any 
such effect. 

Mr. JAVITS. The act could not have 
such an effect. The bill provides only 
that when, under the laws of a State, any 
court of competent jurisdiction finds it 
to be necessary or to be for the welfare of 
the child to move the child from its 
natural home to a foster home selected 
by the court, when it gets into the foster 
home the child’s eligibility for aid to de- 
pendent children, under the Federal law, 
and under the bill would be just as effec- 
tive and would be operated in the 
identical way, so far as payment of 
money to the foster parent is concerned, 
as if the money had been paid to the 
natural parent had the child remained in 
the natura! home. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my re- 
marks were not at all directed to the 
merits of the bill. I had in mind only 
the fact that no public hearings had 
been held. As I said a moment ago, in 
face of the fact that the agency to which 
I referred felt it had been denied the 
opportunity to present its views, and in 
face of the fact that no hearings have 
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been held, I must express my opposition 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Is there any statement 
from the author of the telegram that he 
had asked to be heard and had been de- 
nied a hearing? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No, there is not. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the committee bill establishes a tempo- 
rary program of Federal grants under 
title IV of the Social Security Act to 
States wishing to amend their plans for 
aid to dependent children to include 
children of unemployed parents on the 
same Federal-State matching basis as- 
sistance is now available to children who 
have been deprived of parental support 
because of death, absence or incapacity 
of the parent. Grants to the States will 
be available from May 1, 1961, through 
June 30, 1962. 

The definition of the term “unemploy- 
ment” for the purpose of qualification 
for assistance under the bill, is left to 
the States. The tests of need and other 
eligibility qualifications are the same as 
in the present aid-to-dependent-children 
programs. 

Your committee believes that an un- 
employed individual whose family is re- 
ceiving aid under this program should 
accept any reasonable offer of employ- 
ment. Accordingly, the bill requires that 
a State plan make assurance that assist- 
ance is not provided when the unem- 
ployed parent does not accept a reason- 
able employment offer. The bill was 
amended further by the Committee on 
Finance so that a State, at its option, 
may provide for the exclusion of aid to 
any child for any month if the unem- 
ployed parent of such child receives pay- 
ment under the State or Federal unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

H.R. 4884 temporarily increases the $9 
million ceiling on Federal grants for 
public assistance for Puerto Rico by $75,- 
000 for fiscal 1961 and $300,000 for fiscal 
1962. Puerto Rico is at present fully 
utilizing the Federal grants up to the 
limit and would accordingly receive no 
benefit from this legislation unless some 
increase is provided. 


Cost 


Since both the numbers of persons eli- 
gible and the costs of the program de- 
pend on the actions of the individual 
States, estimates can only be based on 
the assumption that unemployment dur- 
ing the 14-month period would average 
about the level of March 1958. The 
maximum Federal cost of the program 
with all States participating would be 
approximately $290 million. Actually it 
is not expected that all States will choose 
to participate; and to the extent that 
they do not, the cost of the temporary 
program would be reduced. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has estimated that the cost will actually 
run around $200 million for the 14- 
month period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table giving a State-by-State 
breakdown of the estimated increase in 
recipients and Federal funds. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TaBLe I.—Aid to dependent children: Adding 
children of unemployed parents: Increase 
in recipients and increase in Federal funds, 
May 1, 1961, to June 30, 1962 


{Amounts in thousands] 


Additional! Increase 














Estimate | recipients | in Fed- 

State group ! to eral funds 
aided for 14 

months 2 
isk it es ati sds 1,126 | $289, 885 
DIR ee oan necngh B 20 1, 809 
PE atG cuacatyente A i) 68 
re: B 8 1, 865 
DeRNE otaey B 11 1, 592 
a wheoniies aearmre 65 20, 103 
CUA wae as! A 8 2, 507 
Connecticut._.......-- A ll 3, 461 
SE ititegecn once ste A 3 655 
District of Columbia_.| B 5 1, 622 
| eee B 28 4, 202 
is BS Nicinie stats Wactenwnien B 24 5, 132 
ces indiael uc heceilbinarws (3) 8 
Pee ade B 4 1,177 
i cnn scintiaret ngnmiiiona A 4 1, 237 
NN iecniia Secreto enero A 72 22, 322 
SG. Co hie eda~ A 58 14, 313 
>) ae B 17 5, 440 
isthe a mnitncsniemseain A 4 1,316 
IE cin cicntectan B 19 4,135 
INI Scene hensnichd 20 4, 188 
EE Pitdeiniicsiphopiant A 9 2, 250 
ae 19 4, 762 
Massachusetts__....._- A 14 $4, 271 
ee A 112 34, 821 
Minnesota..........-.- A 20 6, 519 
Mississippi____......_- B 14 1,181 
RT is, ca Ssacacavenevinteitiek B 26 , 404 
la A 6 1,800 
eae B 9 2, 325 
INOVOGIN: 66s. nce eccicenn B 2 408 
New Hampshire---.._- A 4 1,278 
New Jersey.......-..-- A 29 9, 054 
New Mexico........... A @) 104 
NE EE a caeihsinicenpia A 92 28, 626 
North Carolina.......- B 29 5, 303 
North Dakota___...__- B 4 1, 343 
iia c i dcctosotena A 104 26, 886 
I ao siicicnsomsitrpaniosta B 14 4, 567 
CRON. os. wc ccdh es A s 2, 455 
Pennsylvania_ --—-.....- A 38 9, 897 
Puerto Rico........... B 15 375 
Rhode Island_-. -....- A 6 1, 889 
South Carolina_.....-- B 15 2,017 
South Dakota..-...._. B Q 1, 208 
| elaine Boe B 22 3, 939 
ES si cnnnnnnnaiane B 59 9, 587 
2S. cinbbakeee A 3 1,063 
NE ai. tonnnonced A 4 978 
Virgin Islands ...__--- B ® 21 
RS 66s cheend A 3 687 
Washington._..-.-.... A 20 6, 288 
West Virginia__......- B 13 2, 729 
Wisconsin.-........... A 26 8, 218 
DT NG is diet consi A 2 480 


1 A-States with general assistance programs not limited 
to unemployable persons or emergency circumstances. 
Estimated number of families with children aided in 
March 1958, a high-recession month. B-States with gen- 
eral assistance programs limited to unemployable persons 
or families without an employable person or to emer- 
gency needs. Estimated at the same rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation under 65 as the States in group A. 

2 Difference between Federal expenditures for ADC 
easeload in October 1960 and Federal expenditures for 
recipients in October 1960 plus additional recipients to be 
added at 34 of the average monthly payment per recipient 
of ADC in October; includes an additional amount for 
State and local administration estimated at 8.4 percent 
of the additional Federal funds for assistance. 

3 Fewer than 500 recipients. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Finance has added six 
meritorious amendments which I would 
like to briefly describe: 

First. Allows the States the option of 
bringing under the aid to dependent 
children program children who are 
placed in foster-family homes because of 
a court determination that continuation 
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in the family’s home would be contrary 
to the child’s welfare. Federal match- 
ing for this purpose would be limited to 
the temporary period of May 1, 1961, 
through June 30, 1962, and would be ap- 
plicable only to children removed from 
homes after April 30, 1961. Under pres- 
ent law, Federal matching is restricted 
to dependent children living with par- 
ents or certain specified relatives. While 
Federal funds available through the 
child welfare services to States under 
title V are used to a limited extent for 
foster care of children, the bulk of the 
cost of foster care is paid from public 
funds, State or local, or from funds of 
voluntary agencies. The lack of finan- 
cial resources for this purpose has hin- 
dered the development of the most suit- 
able care for children who have to be 
provided for outside their own homes. 
The foster care provisions in your com- 
mittee’s bill have been designed, insofar 
as possible, to safeguard the rights of the 
child and his parents or relatives. 

Second. Extends the effective date of 
the so-called Flemming ruling, which 
would withhold Federal grants after 
June 30, 1962, to States which, pursuant 
to a State statute, deny benefits to chil- 
dren in unsuitable homes, to 60 days 
after the close of the next regular ses- 
sion of the State legislature. One or 
two of the States which took such action 
as a result of a State statute do not have 
regular sessions of their legislatures in 
1961. This amendment will allow suffi- 
cient time for these States to enact leg- 
islation to bring the State plan into 
conformity. 

Third. Changes the title of the “Aid to 
Dependent Children’? program to “Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children,” 
in order more adequately to describe the 
program. 

Fourth. Increases from 80 percent to 
100 percent the Federal share of the ex- 
isting authority for grants for the train- 
ing of public welfare personnel during 
the 2-year period of July i, 1961, 
through June 30, 1963. 

Fifth. Increases by $3 the maximum 
matchable amount with respect to which 
the Federal Government will participate 
financially in State programs carrying 
out the special medical-care provisions 
for recipients of old-age assistance. 
This amendment increases the special 
provision from $12 to $15, and will be 
effective July 1, 1961. The cost of the 
provision, as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, is about $10 million. Proportion- 
ate increases also have been made as to 
Federal participation in medical-care ex- 
penditures in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. 

Sixth. At the request of the Secretary 
of Labor, your committee added to the 
House version of the bill a new section, 
authorizing payments to be made out of 
the employment security administration 
account, for the costs involved in bor- 
rowing State personnel to help admin- 
ister the Federal employment security 
program. The urgency of this amend- 
ment arises from the need of the tem- 
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porary extended unemployment compen- 
sation program, recently enacted into 
law. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 4884. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 4884) to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to depend- 
ent children of unemployed parents, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “beginning’’, to strike 
out “April” and insert “May”; on page 
2, line 18, after the word “aid”, to strike 
out “to dependent children” and insert 
“under the plan”; on page 3, line 2, after 
the word “such”, to strike out “em- 
ployment, and 

“<(3) includes provision for entering 
into cooperative arrangements with the 
State agency responsible for administer- 
ing or supervising the administration of 
vocational education in the State, look- 
ing toward maximum utilization of 
available public vocational education 
services and facilities in the State in 
order to encourage the retraining of 
individuals capable of being retrained.’ ” 

And in lieu thereof to insert “employ- 
ment. 

“For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, a State plan may, at the option 
of the State, provide for exclusion of 
aid under the plan with respect to any 
child or relative for any month if the 
unemployed parent of such child receives 
unemployment compensation under an 
unemployment compensation law of 
such State or of the United States for 
any or all weeks any part of which are 
included in such month.” ”; after line 18, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 2. Title IV of the Social Security Act 
is further amended by adding after section 
407 (added by the first section of this Act) 
the following new section: 


“FEDERAL PAYMENTS FOR FOSTER HOME CARE 
OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


“Sec. 408. Effective for the period begin- 
ning May 1, 1961, and ending with the close 
of June 30, 1962— 

“(a) the term ‘dependent child’ shall, not- 
withstanding section 406(a), also include a 
child (1) who would meet the requirements 
of such section 406(a) or of section 407 
except for his removal after April 30, 1961, 
from the home of a relative (specified in 
such section 406(a)) as a result of a judi- 
cial determination to the effect that continu- 
ation therein would be contrary to the wel- 
fare of such child, (2) for whose placement 
and care the State or local agency adminis- 
tering the State plan approved under sec- 
tion 402 is responsible, (3) who has been 
placed in a foster family home as a result 
of such determination, and (4) who received 
aid under such State plan in or for the 
month in which court proceedings leading 
to such determination were initiated; 

“(b) the term ‘aid to families with de- 
pendent children’ shall, notwithstanding 
section 406(b), include also foster care in 
behalf of a child described in paragraph 
(a) of this section in the foster family home 
of any individual; 

“(c) the number of individuals counted 
under clause (A) of section 403(a)(1) for 
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any month shall include individuals (not 
otherwise included under such clause) with 
respect to whom expenditures were made in 
such month as aid to families with depend- 
ent children in the form of foster care; 

“(d) services described in paragraph (f) 
(2) of this section shall be considered as 
part of the administrations of the State plan 
for purposes of section 403(a) (3); 


but only with respect to a State whose State 
plan approved under section 402— 

“(e) includes aid for any child described 
in paragraph (a) of this section, and 

“(f) includes provision for (1) develop- 
ment of a plan for each such child (includ- 
ing periodic review of the necessity for the 
child’s being in a foster family home) to 
assure that he receives proper care and that 
services are provided which are designed to 
improve the conditions in the home from 
which he was removed or to otherwise make 
possible his being placed in the home of a 
relative specified in section 406(a), and (2) 
use by the State agency, to the maximum 
extent practicable, in placing such a child 
in a foster family home, of the services of 
employees, of the State public-welfare agency 
referred to in section 522(a) (relating to 
allotments to States for child welfare serv- 
ices under part 3 of title V) or of any local 
agency participating in the administration 
of the plan referred to in such section, who 
perform functions in the administration of 
such plan. 


For purposes of this section, the term ‘foster 
family home’ means a foster family home for 
children which is licensed by the State in 
which it is situated or has Deen approved, by 
the agency of such State responsible for 
licensing homes of this type, as meeting the 
standards established for such licensing.” 


On page 6, after line 4, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 705 of 
the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “four succeeding fiscal years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “five succeeding 
fiscal years”. 

(b) Effective with respect to payments 
from allotments from appropriations made 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1961, 
subsection (c) of such section is amended by 
striking out “80 per centum of the total of its 
expenditures in carrying out the purposes of 
this section” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“its costs of carrying out the purposes of 
this section”. 


After line 15, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Src. 4. Section 404 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by inserting “(a)” after 
“404.” and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) Any action taken, before the sixty- 
first day following the day on which ends 
the first regular session of a State’s legisla- 
ture which begins after enactment of this 
subsection, pursuant to a State statute which 
requires that aid be denied under the State 
plan approved under this title with respect 
to a child because of the conditions in the 
home in which the child resides shall not 
be a basis for withholding payments to such 
State under this title.” 


On page 7, after line 2, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. (a) The heading of title IV of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read “TITLE 
IV—GRANTS TO STATES FOR AID TO FAMILIES 
WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN”. 

(b) The heading of section 402 of such 
Act is amended to read “STATE PLANS FOR AID 
TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN’. 
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(c) The following provisions of title IV 
of such Act are amended by striking out the 
term “aid to dependent children” each time 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “aid to families with dependent children’”’: 

(1) the second sentence of section 401; 

(2) the portion of section 402(a) which 
precedes clause (1); 

(3) clause (8) of section 402(a); 

(4) section 402(b); 

(5) section 403(a)(1) (except clause (A) 
(i) thereof) ; 

(6) section 403(a)(2) (except the second 
time such term appears therein) ; 

(7) section 403(b) (2) (B); 

(8) section 404; 

(9) section 406(b); 

(10) section 1002(a) (7); 

(11) section 1402(a) (7). 

(d) Clauses (4), (7), (9), and (10) of 
section 402(a) of such Act are each amended 
by striking out “aid to dependent children” 
each time it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “aid under the plan”. 


(e) Section 403(a)(1)(A)(i) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “aid to depend- 
ent children” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such aid”. Section 408(a)(2) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “aid to de- 
pendent children” the second time it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such aid”. 


On page 8, after line 13, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) Subparagraph (C) of section 
3(a)(1) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “$77” and “$12” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$80” and 
“$15”, respectively. 

(b) Subparagraph (B) of section 3(a) (2) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “$41” 
and “$6” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$42.50” and “$7.50”, respectively. 

(c) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) shall apply in the case of 
expenditures made after June 30, 1961, under 
a State plan approved under title I of the 
Social Security Act. 


After line 24, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. (a) Effective only for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, the phrase “shall 
not exceed $9,000,000” in section 1108 of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read “shall 
not exceed $9,075,000”, and effective only for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, such 
phrase is amended to read “shall not exceed 
$9,300,000”. 

(b) After the amendments made by sub- 
section (a) cease to be in effect section 1108 
of the Social Security Act shall be in full 
force and effect as though this Act had not 
been enacted. 


On page 9, after line 9, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 7. (a) The phrase “shall not exceed 
$9,000,000” in section 1108 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is— 

(1) effective only for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, amended to read “shall 
not exceed $9,075,000”; 

(2) effective only for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, amended to read “shall 
not exceed $9,425,000”; 

(3) effective for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1962, amended to read “shall not 
exceed $9,125,000”. 

(b) Effective for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1961, such section 1108 is further 
amended by striking out “$500,000”, “$315,- 
000”, “$15,000”, “$420,000”, and “$20,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$625,000”, 
“$318,750”, “$18,750”, “$425,000”, and “$25,- 
000”, respectively. 
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And on page 10, after line 2, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 8. Section 901(c)(1)(B) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following sentence: “ ‘Nec- 
essary expenses’ as used in this subparagraph 
(B) shall include the expense of reimburs- 
ing a State for salaries and other expenses 
of employees of such State temporarily as- 
signed or detailed to duty with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and of paying such employees 
for travel expenses, transportation of house- 
hold goods, and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence while away from their regular duty 
stations in the State, at rates authorized by 
law for civilian employees of the Federal 
Government.” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered as original 
text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 





ARBOR DAY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday Nebraska will observe the 89th 
anniversary of the first Arbor Day, and 
will do so in the usual fashion—our 
citizens will plant millions of trees. 

Although the first Arbor Day in the 
United States was April 10, 1872, the 
Nebraska Legislature moved the date to 
April 22, because that is the birthday of 
Arbor Day’s founder, the late J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska City, Nebr., Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under President 
Grover Cleveland. 

I think it interesting to note that in 
heading the first Arbor Day sponsored 
by the old Nebraska Horticulture Society 
Mr. Morton stated that this special occa- 
sion should be “a national observance 
which looks to the future rather than 
the past.’ 

Mr. Morton truly was a man of vision. 
On that first Arbor Day, at his urging, 
more than 1 million seedlings were 
planted in Nebraska soil. Today many 
of those seedlings are trees which pro- 
vide beauty and recreation for the 
Nebraska countryside. 

Certainly that was no false start, for 
within the next 12 years approximately 
350 million trees and vines were set out 
on the prairies of Nebraska. Millions 
more have been planted since then. 

As an incumbent in public office, the 
political role Mr. Morton portrayed in 
Nebraska and in the Nation is most in- 
teresting to me. He was a scholarly, 
conservative Democrat, and he held a 
high place in the national councils of 
his party all his adult life.’ He could 
not compromise principle; in fact, as 
attributed to that paternal Democrat, 
Andrew Jackson, Mr. Morton “never sold 
the truth to serve the hour.” He treated 
issues with a candor and frankness that 
left no doubt about where he stood on 
issues. While this attribute may have 
been a liability to him in certain elec- 
tion contests, he gave to the voters an 
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explicit picture of his convictions on the 
issues of his time. 

After he was defeated when he sought 
election to the Senate in 1893, Mr. Mor- 
ton wrote in his diary: 

This does not fret me. The people have 
benefited by my citizenship, if I have not. 
And a man should be prouder of what he 
has done for his State than of what the 
State has done for him. 


To me, a remarkable insight into Mr. 
Morton’s sense of public service is to be 
had from an aspect of his membership 
in President Cleveland’s Cabinet, where- 
in he served as Secretary of Agriculture. 
He displayed a talent sadly lacking in 
the official Washington of our day. 
Throughout his political career, he in- 
veighed heavily against government pa- 
ternalism. As territorial secretary of 
Nebraska, he remitted funds allocated 
for the annual operation of his office. 
One of his early acts as Secretary was 
writing to the director of an experiment 
station of a letter in which he stated: 

I notice that the feed bill for your horses 
during the last 10 months has averaged 
$178.77 per month * * * if farmers of this 
country had to pay * * * this subsist- 
ence * * * I think the annual crop would 
find them badly in debt. I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that wherever there is 
an opportunity to economize, it should be 
embraced with alacrity, and that if you 
do not economize someone will be put in 
your place who will. 


There is no question that Mr. Morton 
was an excellent Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He was the first Cabinet officer 
appointed west of the Missouri River. 
He had opposed President Cleveland in 
his election; yet Cleveland put prejudice 
aside to obtain the services of a con- 
servative known to be a man of unques- 
tioned integrity. His relations with 
other members of the Cabinet were 
warm, and he early earned the esteem 
of President Cleveland for his forth- 
right and completely honest manner. 
During the 4 years of Mr. Morton’s 
administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, he returned to the Treasury 
$2,066,661.19 out of appropriations total- 
ing $11,179,445.45—a saving of 18 per- 
cent. This was accomplished by busi- 
nesslike management, and by reduction 
in departmental employees from 2,497 to 
2,217 persons. 

From this tribute today to a great pio- 
neer we can take a text to serve today 
and the future. On the Archives Build- 
ing in Washington appears the scrip- 
ture, “What is past is prologue.” This 
is eternally true. It is true because men 
and their governments today operate 
under the same human limitations that 
they have since the beginning of civil- 
ized social systems. Problems of this 
day may seem more numerous or bur- 
densome, but they do not exceed the 
profundity of man’s capabilities. 

Like 89 years ago, this Nation still 
needs trees. Tree planting results in far 
greater benefits to humanity than most 
people realize. We used to say that 
trees provide fuel, building material, 
shade, and fruit. But today the benefits 
derived from trees are numbered in the 
thousands, and new uses for wood are 
being found every day. 
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The backbone of the conservation pro- 
gram for natural resources is trees. 
Without them, our productive soil, water 
supply, wildlife, and the much-desired 
recreational areas would vanish. Yes, 
our standard of living would be lower 
if trees disappeared from our land. 

Our country cannot stop planting 
trees, because we are using up our tim- 
ber at an alarming rate. During one 
of the war years the consumption of 
trees was more than 50 percent greater 
than the replacement by new growth. 
Every year the balance is on the losing 
side. 

It is not difficult to plant trees, but 
our responsibility as citizens should not 
end there. Trees must be cared for. 
Conditions must be made suitable for 
their normal growth. To plant trees 
on Arbor Day and then forget them is 
not carrying out “the look to the fu- 
ture” for which J. Sterling Morton asked 
in proclaiming the first Arbor Day in 
Nebraska 89 years ago. 

We still have more than 100 million 
acres in this country which are suitable 
only for growing trees. Other crops 
cannot be produced in this soil at a 
profit. 

More millions of trees can be grown 
on our lawns, in our parks, along high- 
ways, and on farms. We need trees, 
and we need tree planters who will pro- 
tect them. 

It is my pleasure to call attention to 
the fact that Saturday is Arbor Day, 
a day observed widely around the world, 
which was started by a distinguished 
and great man, whose statue is found 
in Statuary Hall in this building, the 
Honorable J. Sterling Morton, Secretary 
of Agriculture under Grover Cleveland. 





CITATION OF DR. FRANK STANTON 
FOR THE GEORGE FOSTER PEA- 
BODY AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, April 18, Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, received the George Foster Pea- 
body Award for Outstanding Public 
Service. The citation said: 


The great debates between the presidential 
candidates are recognized as conceivably the 
most important service ever performed by 
broadcasting and one that may become a 
permanent part of our political heritage. 
The award goes to Dr. Frank Stanton for his 
initiative in suggesting the debates and his 
courageous leadership in bringing about the 
joint resolution of Congress which made the 
debates possible. 


In accepting the award, Dr. Stanton 
said: 

I cannot agree with the distinguished ad- 
visory board that I played a sufficient part 
in bringing about the debates to deserve its 
generous citation. I do agree that the de- 
bates did indeed constitute “‘conceivably the 
most important service performed by broad- 
casting.” 

Credit for bringing about the debates be- 
longs to many people. Among them was the 
late Senator Blair Moody, of Michigan, who 
urged as early as 1952 that broadcasting could 
best serve the electorate by presenting the 
major candidates in face-to-face debates. 
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The equal time restrictions of section 315 
prevented this. 

That it became possible 8 years later was 
due in great measure to another U.S. Senator 
and to the support of a veteran leader in 
the House. Senator JoHN O. PasTorE, of 
Rhode Island, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications, Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, had the 
imagination, the patience, and the inex- 
haustible energy to spark the action of the 
Senate to suspend the equal time restriction 
in the presidential campaign of 1960. Repre- 
sentative OrEN Harris, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, led a similarly vigor- 
ous campaign in the House—finally making 
the debates possible. 

I accept this Peabody award on behalf of 
all those who helped bring about the de- 
bates. I accept it on behalf of the more 
than 1,400 radio and television stations 
which broadcast the debates. And finally, 
I accept it—not as a reward—but as a re- 
minder. For we still have before us the 
task of permanently freeing broadcasting 
from unrealistic restrictions in the most 
serious business a democracy has—choosing 
its leadership. 


Mr. President, my colleague, Senator 
PasTORE, did indeed labor long and hard, 
and imaginatively, to make the presi- 
dential debates possible. He has long 
been concerned with the wise and bene- 
ficial use of the broadcast media to 
serve the public interest. That this high 
tribute to his effectiveness has come 
from an outstanding leader in the in- 
dustry is of more than passing signifi- 
cance and deserves more than passing 
notice. 





BENEFITS TO CHILDREN OF 
UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4884) to amend title 


IV of the Social Security Act to author- 
ize Federal financial participation in aid 


Senate receded 
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to dependent children of unemployed 
parents, and for other purposes. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 3, strike out lines 11 through 18, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“For purposes of the preceding sentence, 
a State plan may, at the option of the State, 
provide for the denial of all (or any part) 
of the aid under the plan to which any child 
or relative might otherwise be entitled for 
any month, if the unemployed parent of 
such child receives unemployment compen- 
sation under an unemployment compensa- 
tion law of a State or of the United States 
for any week any part of which is included 
in such month.” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is a clarification of the amendment 
adopted by the committee, and as chair- 
man of the committee I am willing to 
accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to present to the Senate the 
conference report on S. 1, the bill to es- 
tablish an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
the economically distressed areas of the 
country. 

The report represents the compromise 
between the House and Senate versions 
of the bill. I must say that the man- 
agers of the two Houses met in a friendly 
spirit, and that the final bill does not 


| 


il 
Memo item Bill section | Memo item 
2 | Formula for mandatory designation of redevelopment areas. Sec. 5(a). 
3 | Areas adversely affected by reciprocal trade program. Sec. 5(a). 
5 | Geographical boundaries of redevelopment areas. Sec. 5(d). P 
7 
8 


10 | Types of public facilities to be assisted. Sec. 7. 
11 | 65-percent limit on public facility loans. Secs. 7 and 8. 


13 | Studies of need for public facility grants. 
16 | Limit on urban renewal grants. Sec. 14. 


Sec. 8(a). 


18 | Occupational training and subsistence payments. Sec. 16. 
929 


19 | Reports to Congress. Sec. 22 


20 | Use of other agencics by Commerce Department. Secs. 24 and 25. 


9 | Subordination of required 10- and 5-percent investments. Sec. 6(b). 
| 


21 | Supergrades. See. 24(d) 


22 | SBA loans to local development companies. 


26 | Geographical scope of program. Sec. 28. 


(Not in Senate bill.) 


Rs 
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represent a victory or defeat for either 
one or the other House, but represents, 
instead, the work of both Houses to 
agree to an effective bill, and one which, 
I think, we can all defend, regardless of 
any minor differences. 

I cannot praise too highly the work of 
the House conferees, and particularly of 
Chairman Spence, of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

I am pleased thai all the managers on 
the part of the Senate, including the 
Republican members, signed the report. 

In moving very close to the final en- 
actment of the bill, I wish to thank all 
of those who took part in the long strug- 
gle, and I hope it will not be considered 
invidious if I single out the Senators 
from West Virginia [Mr. RanpoLpH and 
Mr. Byrp] for the fine work they did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of April 26, 1961.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp an explanation of 
the two versions of the bill as passed by 
the Senate and the House; also an analy- 
sis of the action of the conference com- 
mittee, in which it is pointed out that 
the Senate receded on 14 items, and the 
House receded on 8 items, and that there 
were compromises in 4 instances. I also 
ask that a discussion of each of the 
amendments be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


House receded 


Bill section 


Loans for machinery and equipment. an 
Approval of applicants by State agency. . (0) (2 
Investment by Indian tribes in sec. 6 7 ec. Xo. 


12 | Competition with privately owned utilities. Secs. 7 and 8. 
14 | 65-percent limit on public facility grants. Sec. 8. 
17 | Urban planning grants. See. 15. 


Study by the Secretary of Commerce. (Not in Senate bill.) 
Termination of program. Sec. 27. 





Total: Senate receded in 14 instances; 
House receded in 8 instances; compromise in 
4 instances. —— 


CoMPaRISON oF S. 1, as PassED THE SENATE 
WITH THE HovusE AMENDMENT 


(This memorandum omits discussion of 
technical, clarifying, and conforming 
changes made by the House.) 

1. “Antipirating”: There are two anti- 
Pirating provisions in both the Senate bill 


and the House amendment: section 2 
(statement of policy) and section 6 (plant 
loans). The differences are shown below. 


SENATE BILL 


Section 2: “Under the provisions of this 
Act new employment opportunities should 
be created by developing and expanding new 
and existing facilities and resources rather 
than merely transferring Jobs from one com- 
munity to another.” 


HOUSE AMENDMENT 

“Under the provisions of this Act new 
employment opportunities should be created 
by developing and expanding new and ex- 
isting facilities and resources rather than by 
merely transferring employment opportuni- 
ties from one area of the United States to 
another.” 

SENATE BILL 

Section 6: “Such financial assistance shall 

not be extended (1) for working capital, or 
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(2) to assist establishments relocating from 
one area to another. The limitation set 
forth in clause (2) above shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit assistance for the expan- 
sion of an existing business operation from 
its original location or for the establishment 
of a new branch affiliate, or subsidiary: Pro- 
vided, That such assistance will not sub- 
stantially decrease employment in the area 
of original location.” 


HOUSE AMENDMENT 


“Such financial assistance shall not be 
extended for working capital, or to assist 
establishments relocating, totally or par- 
tially, from one area to another.” 

2. Formula for mandatory designation of 
redevelopment areas: This formula (in sec- 
tion 5(a)) is based in part on the following 
percentages of unemployment: 

“(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four calen- 
dar years, or 

“(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three calen- 
dar years, or 

“(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calendar 
years.” 

The House amendment inserts the word 
“calendar” in clause (C), as indicated by the 
underscoring. 

3. Area adversely affected by reciprocal 
trade program: Section 5(a) of the Senate 
bill entitles such areas to special considera- 
tion for designation as redevelopment areas. 
This is omitted from the House amendment. 

4. Designation of rural areas: The House 
amendment omits the following provisions of 
the Senate bill: 

“(1) The second sentence of section 5(b), 
which requires that detailed standards for 
such designation be prescribed before any 
loans are made. 

“(2) The provision in the third sentence 
of section 5(b) that consideration be given 
in making such designations to the extent to 
which ‘rural development’ projects have pre- 
viously been located in such areas under 
Agriculture Department programs. 

“(3) The fourth sentence of section 5(b), 
which provides for wide distribution of proj- 
ects among the States, and limits each State 
to one project ‘unless the Secretary has con- 
sidered such applications for assistance under 
this Act as may have come from the several 
States which apply for such assistance.’ ” 

5. Geographical boundaries of redevelop- 
ment areas: The House amendment omits 
that part of section 5(d) of the Senate bill 
which expressly provides that a redevelop- 
ment area may “include one or more States, 
one or more counties, or one or more munic- 
ipalities, or a part of a county or munic- 
ipality.” 

6. Loans for machinery and equipment: 
Section 6 of the Senate bill authorizes loans 
for machinery and equipment “in cases of 
demonstrated need.” The corresponding 
provision of the House amendment author- 
izes such loans “in exceptional cases.” 

7. Approval of applicants by State agency: 
Section 6(b)(2) of the Senate bill provides 
for approval of applicants for section 6 loans 
(plant loans) by the State or political sub- 
division concerned. The corresponding pro- 
vision of the House amendment requires ap- 
proval by the State; it does not authorize 
loans to applicants on the basis of approval 
by a political subdivision. 

8. Investment by Indian tribes in section 
6 projects: The House amendment provides 
(in section 6(b)(9)(B)) that a Federal loan 
will be made under section 6 only if at least 
10 percent of the project cost is invested 
by the State or political subdivision, or a 
nongovernmental community or area organi- 
zation. The Senate bill has the same require- 
ment except that it adds “Indian tribes” to 
the list of organizations which may make the 
required 10 percent investment. 
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9. Subordination of required 10-percent 
and 5-percent investments: The House 
amendment provides that the required 10- 
percent investment referred to above, and 
the 5-percent private investment which must 
be made before a Federal loan will be made 
under section 6, must be subordinate to the 
Federal loan. That is, these required invest- 
ments must be equity investments or, if 
loans, be repayable only after the Federal 
loan is repaid in full, and the security, if 
any, shall be subordinate to the Federal lien. 
These requirements, which are in section 
6(b)(9) (B) and (C) of the House amend- 
ment, are not in the Senate bill. 

10. Types of public facilities to be assisted: 
The Senate bill limits loans under section 7 
and grants under section 8 to public facilities 
that “will serve primarily industrial or com- 
mercial needs.” This restriction is not in 
the House amendment. 

11. A 65-percent limit on public facility 
loans: Loans for public facilities under sec- 
tion 7 of the Senate bill are limited to 65 
percent of project cost. The State or po- 
litical subdivision or Indian tribe concerned 
must supply at least 10 percent. To en- 
courage participation by other investors, the 
Secretary is authorized to subordinate the 
Federal loan. No such provisions are in the 
House amendment, which permits public 
facility loans up to 100 percent. 

12. Competition with privately owned 
utilities: The Senate bill prohibits assistance 
under sections 7 or 8 for public utilities 
which will compete with existing privately 
owned public utilities, unless the State regu- 
latory body finds a need for such service 
which the existing public utility is unable 
to meet now or “through an expansion which 
it agrees to undertake.” The House amend- 
ment substitutes “is prepared” for “agrees.” 

18. Studies of need for public facility 
grants: Section 8(a) of the Senate bill pro- 
vides for studies by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the need for public facility grants. 
This is omitted from the House amendment. 

14. A 65 percent limit on public facility 
grants: The Senate bill permits grants un- 
der section 8 covering the entire difference 
between the cost of the project and the 
amount obtainable from other sources. 
The House amendment limits the grant 
under section 8 to 65 percent of the dif- 
ference between the cost of the project and 
the amount obtainable from loans and from 
other Federal grant programs. In effect, 
the House amendment thus requires a grant 
from some non-Federal source in the ratio 
of $35 to every $65 supplied by the Federal 
Goverenment under section 8. 

15. Appropriations versus public debt 
transactions: The Senate bill provides that 
funds for loans under sections 6 and 7 may be 
obtained by Treasury borrowing under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. The House 
amendment does not authorize the use of 
public debt transactions to obtain these 
funds, but authorizes appropriations for 
that purpose. There are other less signifi- 
cant differences, relating to the manner in 
which the revolving funds are established. 

16. Limit on urban renewal grants: Al- 
though the urban renewal program is 
normally limited to predominantly resi- 
dential uses, existing law authorizes use 
of 20 percent of the available grant funds 
for nonresidential purposes. The Senate 
bill, in authorizing urban renewal assistance 
for nonresidential purposes in depressed 
areas, requires that funds so used shall be 
taken out of the existing 20 percent au- 
thorization for nonresidential use, and au- 
thorizes an increase in this limit (up to an 
additional 10 percent) for depressed areas 
only after the 20 percent limit has been 
reached, The House amendment fixes a 
separate 10 percent limit on the urban re- 
newal funds which can be used to assist 
depressed areas under the bill (10 percent 
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of capital grant funds authorized after en- 
actment of this bill). 

17. Urban planning grants: Both the Sen- 
ate bill and the House amendment authorize 
urban planning grants under section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954 to local Govy- 
ernments in areas designated under sec- 
tion 5(a) as redevelopment areas. The Sen- 
ate bill also authorizes such grants up to 
75 percent of cost for such areas. Under 
the House amendment, the 50 percent limit 
in existing law would not be changed. 

18. Occupational training and subsistence 
payments: The House amendment differs 
from the Senate bill in four respects. 

(1) Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment provide that the Secretary of 
Labor shall consult with the Secretary of 
Commerce in determining needs for occu- 
pational training and in making agree- 
ments with the States for subsistence pay- 
ments to trainees. The House amendment 
provides for consultation with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, as well. 

(2) Section 16 of the House amendment 
omits language in the Senate bill directing 
the Secretary of Labor to “make appropriate 
provision for such supervision by the appro- 
priate agency as is necessary to the success- 
ful operation of any training program estab- 
lished under this section.’’ The House 
committee report explains that this lan- 
guage led to misunderstanding, and that its 
purpose can be accomplished under other 
provisions of the bill. 

(3) Section 16(d) of the Senate bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to provide 
“technical assistance for setting up appren- 
ticeships.” The House amendment elimi- 
nates the word “technical” from this phrase. 

(4) The House amendment includes a new 
subsection 16(f), which is not in the Senate 
bill. It provides that consideration shall be 
given to the special needs of agricultural 
workers and other seasonal workers in pro- 
viding assistance under section 16. 

19. Reports to Congress: Section 22 of the 
Senate bill requires the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make semiannual reports, and spec- 
ifies eight categories of information required 
in each report. Section 22 of the House 
amendment provides for annual (rather 
than semiannual) reports, and specifies only 
two categories of information required. 

20. Use of other agencies by Commerce 
Department: The Senate bill (in sections 
24 and 25) and the House amendment (in 
section 24) include differing provisions con- 
cerning the Secretary of Commerce’s use of 
other agencies to avoid duplication. The 
principal difference is that the Senate bill 
authorizes delegation of functions by the 
Secretary to an outside agency only if the 
President approves, whereas the House 
amendment authorizes such delegation 
without Presidential approval. The House 
amendment also emphasizes that the Secre- 
tary shall use other agencies ‘“‘to the fullest 
extent practicable * * * (so) as to avoid 
the duplication of existing staffs and facil- 
ities.” The Senate bill provides for such 
use “to the extent practicable * * * when- 
ever such (use) will avoid the duplication 
of existing staffs and facilities.” 

21. Supergrades: The Senate bill (section 
24(d)) creates one additional position (in 
grade 16, 17, or 18 of the general schedule 
under the Classification Act of 1949) to as- 
sist in performing functions under the pro- 
gram. The House amendment creates five 
such additional positions (to be apportioned 
among the Federal agencies involved by the 
Secretary of Commerce with the approval of 
the Budget Bureau). 

22. SBA loans to local development com- 
panies: The House amendment (section 26) 
amends the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 to eliminate the termination date 
(June 30, 1961) on SBA’s program of se- 
cured loans to local development companies 
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for plant construction, conversion, and ex- 
pansion, thereby making such program 
permanent. There is no corresponding pro- 
vision in the Senate bill. 

23. Study by the Secretary of Commerce: 
The House amendment (section 27) directs 
the Secretary of Commerce, when the De- 
partment of Defense proposes to deactivate 
or is deactivating a permanent military in- 
stallation (or major unit thereof) in an area 
where the unemployment rate is 6 percent 
or more, to make a study to determine the 
economic effects of such deactivation when 
requested to do so by the Governor of the 
State where the installation is located. The 
Secretary’s findings would be transmitted to 
the Secretary of Defense and to the Con- 
gress. There is no corresponding provision 
in the Senate bill. 

24. Research: The House amendment 
(section 28) directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce to conduct a continuing program of 
study and research to assist in determining 
the causes of unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, underdevelopment, and chronic de- 
pression and in developing National, State, 
and local programs to meet the problems re- 
sulting from these conditions. There is no 
corresponding provision in the Senate bill. 

25. Termination of program: The Senate 
bili (section 27) terminates the program on 
June 30, 1965 (and makes provision for its 
liquidation after that date by the Secretary 
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of the Treasury). The carrying out of con- 
tracts, commitments, and other obligations 
theretofore entered into under the program 
would not be affected by its termination. 
There is no corresponding provision in the 
House amendment, under which the pro- 
gram would be permanent. 

26. Geographical scope of program: The 
Senate bill (section 28) provides that the 
bill shall be applicable to the several States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. The House amendment 
also covers Guam and American Samoa. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS 


The agenda for the conference consisted 
of 26 substantive differences between the 
Senate bill and the House Amendment. 

The House receded to the Senate on eight 
items. The Senate receded to the House on 
14 items. There were four compromises. 

The conferees have agreed to a substitute 
for both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment. Except for clarifying, clerical, 
and technical changes, the difference be- 
tween the Senate bill and the substitute 
agreed to in conference are explained below. 


FINANCING 

The major difference between the Senate 
bill and the House amendment was the 
method of financing the $300 million of re- 
volving loan funds. The Senate bill called 
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for financing these loans by public debt 
transactions. The House amendment re- 
quired financing of loan funds by annual 
appropriations. 

The conferees were deadlocked over this 
issue for several sessions of the conference. 
The House conferees were adamant for its 
position. 

The Senate conferees were equally ada- 
mant for public debt financing. 

The Senate conferees argued that public 
debt transactions are a well established 
method of financing certain activities of the 
Federal Government. For instance, the fol- 
lowing are some of the programs for which 
public debt transactions have been approved 
in the past: 

Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corpccation. 

Federal National Mortgage Association. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The United States Information Agency. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation. 

This list is only suggestive. A more com- 
plete listing of Federal programs financed 
by public debt transactions follows: 


Major Federal credit programs ' financed by borrowing from the Treasury 





{In millions] 
Budget- New Budget- New 
ry commit- Out- |} ary commit- Out- 
expendi- | ments | standing |} expendi-| ments | standing 
tures or for direct tures or for direct 
disburse-| direct loans disburse-| direct loans 
Authorizing com- Organization ments loans and Authorizing com- Organization ments loans and 
mittee in Senate less and invest- mittee in Senate less and invest- 
repay- invest- ments, repay- invest- | ments, 
ments, | ments, fiscal ments, | ments, fiscal 
fiscal fiscal 1962 fiscal 1962 
1962 1962 estimate 1962 1962 estimate 
estimate | estimate estimate | estimate 
Banking and Our- Federal National Mortgage $117 $1, 045 $3, 744 || Agriculture and Commodity Oredit Corpo- $83 $327 $1, 120 
rency. Association. Forestry. ration. 
Urban Renewal Adminis- 2 130 78 || Foreign Relations ?__..| International Cooperation 315 415 3, 940 
tration. Administration. 
Community Facilities Ad- 225 418 1,219 || Appropriations... ...- PN cae Feet adinncadenedeke 205 246 3, 596 
ministration. Farmers Home Administra- —38 203 969 
Public Housing Adminis- -1 418 94 tion. 
tration. Interstate and For- Commerce, maritime, ship —30 1 134 
Veterans’ Administration... 185 204 1, 753 eign Commerce, mortgage insurance. 
Expansion of defense pro- WEE \epanccensd 152 
duction. 
Export-Import Bank-...-...-.- 135 990 3, 421 





1 Excludes guarantees and insurance, inventory, and special programs of the 


agencies or corporations. 


? Also has jurisdiction of St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, IMF 


and IBRD, which are financed by borrowing from the Treasury. 
Source: Dollar figures from U.S. Budget for 1962, special analysis E. 


TABLE 4.—Expenditures handled under congressional authorizations as public debt transaclions cumulative to June 30, 1959 








en. 
Purpose of expenditure and agency Citation advances by Repayments ! 
Treasury ! 
Advances in exchange for bonds or notes: 
Commodity Credit Corporation.............| 15 U.S.C. 713a-4__.......-- $44, 342, 000, 000. 00}? $28,177,435,346. 25 
Export-Import Bank of Washington: 
COI i ciennneeanesanene= USO. CO iss .és--.-- 4, 420, 400, 000.00} 2, 497, 800, 000. 00 
Liability transferred from the Recon- | Reorganization Plan No. |....-.....-..----- 27, 708, 936. 06 
struction Finance Corporation. 2 of 1954. 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation... __-.. 12 U.8.C. 1020c-1........-- 988, 800, 000. 00 988, 800, 000. 00 
Federal National Mortgage Association: 
Management and liquidating functions..| 12 U.S.C. 1721(d)_..-....-- 4, 111, 650, 763. 50) 4 3, 063, 877, 485. 70 
Secondary market operations..........-- 13 0.8.0. THI)... 4-0. 2, 032, 594, 597.97] 1, 991, 063, 562. 90 
Special assistance functions_.........---- 13 U Be, He ssccnccuce 1, 190, 883, 622. 08 21, 286, 363. 44 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation........... 2G S80: 1606)-<<:.<...-2 2, 321, 000, 000. 00] 2, 192, 827, 891. 09 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator: 
College housing loans _..............-.. 12 U.S.C. 1749(b)_...-....- 621, 200, 000. 00 26, 782, 000. 00 
Prefabricated housing loans program....| 12 U.S.C. 1701g-5.........- 36, 170, 296. 71 27, 785, 815. 89) 
Public facility loans..................... 42 U.S.C. 1498(a).........- ke aaa cee 
Urban renewal fund.............-....--- 42 U.S.C, 1452(e)_......-.- 107, 000, 000. 00 9, 000, 000. 00 
International Cooperation Administration: 
Mutual defense assistance program_.___- 23 U8.0. 10680) ........-- 1, 121, 995, 402. 12 30, 870, 543. 33) 
Assistance to Spain. .................... Act, me ey iin ndconna , 262, 685. 27 12, 703, 251. 75 
India emergency food aid..............-- 50 U.S.C. App. 2312....---. 27, 254, 316. 00 4, 258, 803. 41 
Foreign investment guarantee fund... ...| 22 U.S.C, 1933(F).......-- 9, 242, 389. 33 12, 589. 33 
Public Housing Administration............- Be Us Mi Ckdiicnasccune 2, 918, 817, 701.61} 2, 885, 996, 329. 43 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.......- SS TSG, Ged nesdone 26, 618, 539, 956. 71! 13, 615, 743, 333, 78 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Cancellations of Transfers be- Balance of secu- 
bonds and notes tween agencies rities acquired, 
(see table 5) June 30, 1959 


$12, 874, 000, 000. 00 


1, 922, 600, 000. 00 
14, 291, 063. 94 


8 


6, 821, 372. 18|_..........-... ede 
12, 848, 664, 319. 48) #7 149, 182, 303, 45|.........--..--.--. ‘ 
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Tasie 4.—Expenditures handled under congressional authorizations as public debt transactions cumulative to June 30, 1959—Continued 











Expenditures, Ponsstietaee of Transfers be- ee of secu- 
Purpose of expenditure and agen Citation advances by Repayments ! bonds and notes tween agencies rities acquired, 
- Treasury ! (see table 5) June 30, 1959 
Advanees in exchange for bonds or notes—Con. | | 
Rural Electrification Administration__-~-~---- PR) BOGE. Secsdhseins §$3, 530,385, 621.98; $607,062, 177. 64) ninstntld lite baton ibidiniednink Sani «dm obed $2, 923, 323, 444. 34 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- | 33 U.S.C. 985....---------- Re I cnt nbtcicbacbihdl -ciaapenornn<aapimen | idianganiphepeee ese ee 112, 500, 000. 00 
ration. 
Secretary of Agriculture: Farmers Home 
Administration: j 
Lean I  dititacapnetininsth ete Ebigsinm clint 7 U.S.C. 1005; 1082. _....-- § 1, 775, 109, 816. 15) 91, 558, 643, 145. 91) 10 216, 466, 670, 24 
Farm housing program__._........--.--- [hE eae 140, 000, 000. 00 62, 914, 179. 32) 77, 085, 820. 68 


Farm tenant mortgage insurance fund___| 7 U.8.C. 1005¢c___.....-.---- 
Secretary of the Army (natural fibers re- | 5 U.S.C. 234__.-.--------- 
volving fund). 
Secretary of Commerce (Maritime Admin- | 46 U.S.C. 1275(b)--..------ 
istration): Federal ship mortgage insur- 
ance fund. 
Secretary of the Treasury (Federal Civil | 15 U.S.C. 606; 50 U.S.C. 
Defense Act of 1950). App. 2261. 








48, 345, 000. 00 
100, 000, 000. 00 


FPR CS een cennn coms oenn |-------------------- 


491, 029. 39 





BREE OO DON cvctriciowernan aes 


29, 220, 000. 00 
100, 000, 000. 00/_..-.-- 2 


1, 400, 000. 00 


} 
| 
1, 585, 000. a A ep esteeabnueveons 11 $1, 813, 970. “ 720, 000. 00 











Small Business Administration: Liability | Reorganization Plan No. |------------------ 13, 550, 160. 30 cicealhagsptein atjmatipaiabets $18, S00, 100, Blo oes srocwaede 
transferred from the Reconstruction Fi- 2 of 1954. | 
nance Corporation. 
Tennessee Valley Authority_____......--.---.- 16 U.S.C. 831 n-3____..-..- 56, 772, 500. 00) 56, 772, 500. 00) wapdilibe sicbihdiadi<ilinineion be nepinesmecnn nian weadbeoudencneessca 
U.S. Information Agency: Informational 22 U.S.C. 1442(b)-....----- 12, 313, 000. 00 Dh Fe BN ite Smieaniihndsiimcal 6 9, 230, 000. 00 19, 810, 764. 00 
media guaranty fund. : : | 
Veterans’ Administration (veterans’ direct | 38 U.S.C. 694m________---- 933, 055, 599. 00 Be Sg CE wwcimcinitmiggtniens imate eben wingehies iniaoeneerneines a 930, 077, 996. 00 
loan program) 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended: | | 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency.) 50 U.S.C. App. 2094-___.-- 125, 000, 000. 00 125, 000, 000. 00} sein saben sett Sons ons seth et tinda totais daginn eSAN iin ws cn Sow nave <acicsonne ete 
Export-Import Bank of Washington_--__| 50 U.S.C. App. 2094______- 46, 190, 034. 99 GAME, GU BT cern dcidnaccanemnys | Al ic wisi went areal 24, 767, 161. 72 
General Services Administration. -.__-- 50 U.S.C. App. 2094_.....- 1, 728, 700, 000. 00 45, 000, 000. 00) cscdbighegens patil eal ned taiethdeie asisininnsinboriakieaeed 1, 683, 700, 000. 00 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation__._| 50 U.S.C. App. 2094._____- 178, 800, 000. 00 Bi ME OEE Bieta sos count enawen | § 13 131, 700, 000. OO}... ee 
Secretary of Agriculture..__.___________- 50 U.S.C. App. 2094._____- 05007, 000.60) 228.0... | die Sibi aoe kul SMcbaenechanscuceed 58, 807, 000. 00 
Secretary of the Interior (Defense | 50 U.S.C. App. 2094______- S5000 O08: Gi inca. actin tine hr lich wD nchicchdnisdntb el hain nd Dthdohicew dnt 32, 000, 000. 00 
Minerals Exploration Administration). | 
Secretary of the Treasury-_---.....-.--.-- | 50 U.S.C. App. 2094....._- 98, 165, 000. 00 79, 215, 000. 00} ice bial biesionirstge aida 13 131, 700, 000. 00 150, 650, 000. 00 
Total advances in exchange for bonds |_......--------..---..-..--- 99, 940, 797, 232. 81)9 58,316,051, 927.89} $16, 281, 606, 935. 14]___--- 10 25, 343, 138, 369. 78 
or notes. 
Advances to Export-Import Bank of Washing- | 12 U.S.C. 635b_-_....-.--- GID TOD GG ase rience otiedns x ennoncncnctssnewswnalensseuncousesoun 999, 000, 000. 00 
ton ~ payment of subscription to capital | | 
stock. 
Subscription to preferred stock of Federal Na- | 12 U.S.C. 1718(d)----.----- SFU BOG OD) qf vinreiisedise inte Givwancencccomcncuns|onnwnccnccaeccen- 71, 000, 000. 00 


tional Mortgage Association (secondary 
market operations). 
Pa mt of subscription to the International | 22 U.S.C. 286e__-._._._.__- 
ank for Reconstruction and Development. 





635, 000, 000. 00 


Payment of subscription to the International | 22 U.S.C. 282e........-___- i Uo bbecchnrcati oe ceeitttiven cn ncnscntipitbadiiibeemmncccaccoupons 35, 168, 000. 00 
inance Corporation. 
Payment of subscription to the International | 22 U.S.C. 286e_._...-_.___- PP ae EE 6 ncdiimitinnhnainiGsamcinescsccnntenlpiationhnandapesane 2, 325, 000, 000. 00 
Monetary Fund. | 
Credit to the United Kingdom. -._--.--_.----_- a Rc tecunes 3, 750, 000, 000.00) 15 330, 606, 843. 00)_--...-__..__---___- |------------------ 3, 419, 393, 157. 00 


ES Tatiana oss I cinsalntnwss baiibisano sin captndsissnionlg p 755, 965, 232. 81 


1 Excludes exchanges of notes. Excludes refundings that are handled as public 
debt transactions amounting to $79,035,558,863.61 through June 30, 1959. 

2 Appropriations have been made by the Congress for restoration of capital impair- 
ment to the Commodity Credit Corporation, amounting to $5,948,213,610.33 through 
July 8, 1959. Most of these appropriations have been utilized for repayment of 
advances made by Treasury. 

3 Transferred from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation pursuant to Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1954, effective at the close of business June 30, 1954. 

: inmates $71,000,000 representing exchange of notes for preferred capital stock. 

educt. 

6 Represents obligation on notes transferred from the International Cooperation 
Administration to the U.S. Information Agency in accordance with sec. II of the 
act approved July 18, 1956 (70 Stat. 563). 

7 Consists of $147,318,332.84 transferred to the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, and the Small Business Administration 
in accordance with Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1954 (see footnote 3); and $1,813,970.61 
transferred to the Secretary of the (Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950), 
pursuant to the act approved July 30, 1953 (67 Stat. 230). 

8 Includes advances on Rural Electrification Administration notes of $510,848,903.98 
and advances on Farmers Home Administration notes of $40,367,816.15 made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Pursuant to the act approved July 30, 1947 
(61 Stat. 545, 547), these securities were transferred to the U.S. Treasury and Recon- 
struction Finanee Corporation notes canceled in like amount. See table 5. 

* Excludes $663,335.94, representing return of uncommitted funds by the Farmers 





|" 58, 646, 658, 770. 89] 4° 16, 281, 606, 935. 14) I ss aisatbaneacchetcccneed 10 32, 827, 699, 526. 78 


Home Administration loan programs, which was not received in time for reduction of 
the outstanding balance of borrowings due the U.S. Treasury by that Administration 
as shown in the daily Treasury statement of June 30, 1959. 

10 Has not been reduced by $663,335.94 representing return of uncommitted funds 
by the Farmers Home Administration loan procrams. (See footnote 8.) 

il Transferred from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation pursuant to the act 
approved July 30, 1953 (67 Stat. 230). 

122 This repayment of advances by Treasury was made from appropriation by 
Congress of $2,500,000 for partial restoration of realized impairment to the capital 
used in earrying on the authority to make informational media guarantees. 

13 Transferred from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to the act approved July 30, 1953 (67 Stat. 230), and Executive 
Order No. 10489 of Sept. 26, 1953. 

14 Additional subscriptions to the International Monetary Fund in the amount 
of $1,800,000,000 were paid from the stabilization fund, which was created pursuant 
to the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, as amended. 

46 Includes $147,870,200.32 deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the U.S. Treasury. 

16 Cash recoveries against assets acquired from these cancellations have been made 
amounting to $2,766,784,814.77. (See table 5, pt. II, for details.) In addition, the 
U.S. Treasury holds assets amounting to $142,554,543.22 which have not been 
converted into cash. 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department. Combined statement of receipts, expendi- 
tures, and balances of the U.S. Government for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959. 
Reproduced by the Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Apr. 11, 1961. 


TaBLe 6.—Transactions relaling to authorizations to expend from debi receipts, fiscal year 1959 












Increases in 
Unused author- | authorizations 


7 izations at the granted by 
Corporation or agency beginning of Congress Adjustments in 
the fiseal during the authorizations 
year 1959, fiscal year 
July 1, 1958 1959 
Part 1. TRANSACTIONS RELATING 
TO BoRROWINGS FROM THE 
TREASURY 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
E m of defense production 
(etenns Production. Let of 1000 
as amended): 
Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. ._... dsb wesetted dt $5, 430, 974. SEE PO ake ccwecccnnns 
General Services Administra- 
I nse sai eeseis dtm aininn mein 316, 300, 000.00} 49,000,000. 00).................. 
Secretary of Agriculture__....._. 7, 733, 000. 00 OE DO ceciccnnnimusacass 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Repayments | Repayments 
made during | made during | Net borrowings | Unused author- 


Borrowings the fiscal year | the fiscal year] or repayments | izations at the 
made during 1959 which 1959 which made during close of 
the fiscal year affect do not affect | the fiscal year the fiscal 
1959 borrowing borrowing 1959 year 1959, 
authoriza- authoriza- June 30, 1959 
tions tions 
$613, 440.92] $5, 415, 304. 90)_-.....-......- $4, 801, 863. 98 732, 838, 28 
290, 000,000.00) 45, 000, 000. 00}............... *245, 000,000.00} 120, 300, 000. 00 
EN OY cs cena Satichab ibis waincttirnea tienen *174, 000. 00 8, 977, 000. 00 
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Tas Le 6.— Transactions relating to authorizations to expend from debt receipts, fiscal year 1959—Continued 











Increases in Repayments | Repayments 
Unused author- | authorizations made during | made during | Net borrowings | Unused author- 
izations at the granted by ' Borrowings the fiscal year | the fiscal pet or repayments | izations at the 
Corporation or agency —— of Congress Adjustmentsin | made during 1959 which 1959 which made during close of 
the fiscal during the authorizations | the fiscal year affect do not affect | the fiscal year the fiscal 
year 1959, fiscal year 1959 borrowing borrowing 1959 year 1959, 
July 1, 1958 1959 authoriza- authoriza- June 30, 1959 
tions tions 
tienen ee liemmtniahanmamnensnsincesistt stephens tetas inl maa aie Recital i eel iat 
Part 1, Etc.—Continued 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT—Con. 
Expansion of defense production, 
etc.—Con. 
Secretary of the Interior (De- 

fense Minerals Exploration 

Administration) -..----------- $8, 800, 000.00) *$3, 000, 000. 00). ....-...--.------ $2, 000, 000. 00} _..-.. a tecdnnth cndrcalbeathania oichoas cite *$2, 000, 000. 00 $3, 800, 000. 00 
Secretary of the Treasury---.---- 31, 090, 000.00) *31, 000, 000. 00). ........-----.--- 610, 000.00) $16, 470, 000. 00)... _..-..-.-.--- 15, 860, 000. 00 15, 950, 000. 00 
PONNONT <2 cc cated nene~ Cpe OD "Eh CRE, Gian nittin gma wodcnselnanvnscannquqeciabitedStr dllévdcauliwanavedonuscdel. agepibebaieteaaial 316, 000. 00 

International Cooperation Admin- 
istration: . 
Mutual defense assistance pro- 

SN cdo cater sentiwensunawe I asinine nines etiwamatnneuime anita eames aeiaiatiatineinnn Dnaialeeun menntinnion Pe IN nn on cnoscneeeans 310, 335. 28 
Assistance to Spain._....-.----- TR, Ba Oancckncawncdidintinncacenckinddenhdd DE, PE ise dire ated dnScin 1 3, 822, 360. 63 *343, 268. 31 237, 314. 73 
India emergency food aid_-..---~}....----- cisempeea pe hiptin dhs win Gm ahiel jinee tL g iain Hea wie lenin mda Lb shes mre apascacnain tnGicas 2 heodigpebmes iisiinion pained WE, Se We a cndenanaccenemelaaiasaataauineee 
Foreign investment guaranty 

TE sc ccnsnpasauaceeens pm NOU, O78, GOS. Gi. cc cmes cc nan gases lnc dacscanyscwsedajacce-casaccn gens limmdamsandacsedalatwngon dbeoniell ame gionkepnegall 199, 071, 521. 50 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton: 
Regular lending activities_...-.- 0; TAB 008; C00 OG a... 5 cccinncasvntevstonsecectpecnen 799, 400, 000.00} 294, 800, 000. 00}._..........-.- *414, 600, 000. 00/2 4, 077, 400, 000. 00 
Liability transferred from Re- 
construction Finance Corpo- 
PE... cnnuastsunsnansstscdcolsans dbuvdedasdshabdanad ocncegbasned adtudcdesthyhnwose ladeweusnpe senda <puaneaentnaas 6206, W802 iin ccs ss oe ecedatn a aan 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
I nies cannsnlnansaephnanws BOER, G00, COO. GO oinikin nen nieqew cited ccnlick scbeop se sdowwodcasie gos sthbepansaldbbbieabdimvdaatdicecadtlibeuaksadiiion 3, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 
Federal home loan banks- ------ 5; GRD, GOR, GOR GO) in icc cnc niten be laiien cendgnnenwen |sedcsndinadianchnbinabgits ida dtibbenh We eRe eens 1, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation ---..----- 70D; CRD GOD: GEL cine cicccinin Sie ce leswiescnec cee] Sleds cecesusewnsd encccnvebewscewdiviinesideccuilwakaaeeh Le 750, 000, 000. 00 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
REEMA. oF ooo cane baewns-oed GE, SOR GIR OTN ails indians esd hee bidcewenneons- A est neceniigr aici canemtapennine *15, 800, 000. 00 27, 500, 000. 00 
U.S. Information Agency: Informa- 
tional media guaranty fund_------ 99 BF, CG. GF. .ncnsicnesessacelecepecnensusnqevee 4, 743, 000. 00 Be TO SE cs hainnemaaatowes *3, 010, 764. 00 8, 176, 846, 67 
Veterans’ Administration: Direct 
loans to veterans and Reserves. ..|........-..-.---- 250, 000, 000. 00)... ..-.---..------ SOU, COR, GIR Wil noon ncage cs asttilncsnecnsnsanaca *150, 000, 000.00} 100, 000, 000. 00 
HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator: 
College housing loans. --.------- Rh Sh SE cde nncapnsonncclpinnchesoqennasuam 211, 955, 127. 27 Oy OY Oi oi Strencncnca *205, 561, 450. 56) 330, 582, 000. 00 
Flood insurance.......---------- GOD; GED; GOO Gi a anc cnn decccnsaducdectcnccstnatas ausacuciossgesecs banacsemmueceneat iixesscusssucseueeeyaesesmeeran 500, 000, 000. 00 
Public facility loans_......--.--- 86, 300, 000. 00}_.-......-- re ateendil lpignit todgesienra em teietsiieoo is I NE icc crncslpti tn astnice caitesininincaiensiitiions *24, 250, 900. 00 62, 049, 100. 00 
Urban renewal fund_-_-.-..----- 027, 000, 000. OO} ...... 2... 22+] nee ene ee Fe Gi iniewccenhtcecinchnsdnwwanesweniwe *25, 000, 000.00} 902, 000, 000. 00 
Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation: 
Management and liquidating 

I aii Sacccwanbardens lckniceekCunvhestanennmeavavetund * 3 $208, 749, 172. 45 58, 604,000.00) 267, 353, 172. 45)..........-._-- CR FER: Gh on cccnesncnnsne 

Secondary market operations: 
TS can adgdenyis cat ithinnecnnerangwaiais 267, 416, 357. 86} 225, 885, 322. 79)..............- *41, 531, 035. 07/42, 208, 468, 964. 93 
Oi Se EE Chine dna nninannnalansdctinndkin<npenst bell bul iae > acdiieels Edinb inndbbesnmiitliel alle <ininiits beeia Seale iain 65, 000, 000. 00 
2, 485, 778, 706. 52}........--...-.- * 531,015, 038. 00) 1, 026, 724, 498. 93 p ik 8 *1, 015, 846, 683. 91| 1, 438, 916, 984. 61 
F; GB COG OOO GO. nine cdccnn coca cf op ccnccncnwccccdan 75, 000, 000.00) 8&3, 000, 000. 00}..............- 8, 000, 000. 00} 1, 473, 000, 000. 00 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Commodity Credit Corporation... .| 2,972,000, 000. 00)...........-----]--.-----..-------- 5, 115, 000, 000. 00/3, 769, 000, 000. 00)............... *1, 346, 000, 000. 00) 1, 626, 000, 000. 00 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Farm housing loan program..... Re Civic dasieteiitcschiecniewnactl 60, 000, 000. 00}.......-.-.-...- 113, 704, 952.39} *60,000,000.00} 340,000, 000. 00 
Se CNR... cis cnadaihan tnetuadwsetatuiielell 221, G00, 000. 00)... cs. .22-.2.-500 271, G00, GOR Goin icknnwnsccessae 7228, 103, 805. 47} 221, 500, 000. 00}................. 
Farm tenant mortgage insur- 
PE WR icccins da actoraragerslanncedatsannunwinn SBE, Fors OOO OG on cn cicwcccccnnces 28, 195, 000. 00 1, SOR COR Goi sccdcinncuncun 926, 785, COB. GU) .ncccnpcccccssue » 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
DE itnenccminiivtewsauticidapingilee 848, 000, 000.00} 409, 500, 000. 00).....-.-.--.---..- 205, 000, 000. 00}................ 1 99, 428, 205. 64; *295, 000,000.00} 962, 500,000. 00 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Maritime Administration: Federal 
ship mortgage insurance fund_-.-.-}.............-.-- $, 0000 00) a kniccene ceed 0; 0B, GUO iirnnitas cocitialh wcientiadiaiie 92, 40D, C60. CBiiicic ss ctsa BAGG 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Virgin Islands Corporation. ..-......|..............--- BORO siida acm cede neue les detineinnnu hig he i ish nach dnd ntaeniait eats 125, 000. 00 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary: Federal 
re ONO nd oS. woncaadcnd DOR BEE CO Giiewk kph ct Bi cde iccsccctgn) iebebess gc BU Races cnenbiennsinns, 150, 000.00} 249, 280, 000. 00 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development___......... 2, GAR, GOB GOD: COR, B70, Beh Ot Gi cditthiteducncdinsns les ctcansccscdcdulpvessastcnsscenelsmensnieecnatiliamis ee 5, 715, 000, 000. 00 
International Monetary Fund......|-.............-.- ie < ¢ te a4 er ey ice rehownencliinnneamaeiietete PY, S25, G08, COB. Gin cntccenvcwsiiiie 


Total relating to borrowings 
from the Treasury. ........-. 


Part 2. TRANSACTIONS RELATING 
TO BORROWINGS FROM THE 
PUBLIC 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Farm Credit Administration: Fed- 





25, 197, 390, 181. 87|5, 459, 260, 000. 00 








*239, 764, 210. 45] 9, 958, 729, 593. 29/4, 727, 587, 527. 87|7371, 745, 672. 06|*5, 231, 192, 065. 42/25, 185, 693, 906. 00 


eral Farm Mortgage Corporation. .|.............-.--|--ccecceccecenc-|ace Lisson Ghababds Pancbsodbamerind a gatibudiieaines Th BOE Giicadigcncnsancccnsiceneanae 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 

a i Na ns a nn cna eae uel sinned annem ettaenammtnieatinne ieimamaiit covuninant siitienaneaiell CE SE Fi iiisncecnndsiinlotattinn — -— 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tass 6.—Transactions relating to authorizations to expend from debi receipts, fiscal year 1959—Continued 



































Increases in Repayments | Repayments 
Unused author- | authorizations made during | made during | Net borrowings | Unused author- 
izations at the granted by Borrowings the fiscal year the fiscal year | or repayments | izations at the 
Corporation or agency ginning of Congress Adjustments in made during 1959 which _959 which made during close of 
the fiscal during the authorizations | the fiscal year affect do not affect | the fiscal year the fiscal 
year 1959, fiscal year 1959 borrowing borrowing 1959 year 1959, 
Tuly 1, 1958 1959 authoriza- authoriza- June 30, 1959 
tions tions 
— niall 
Part 2. Etc.—Continued | | 
| | 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE | | | | 
AGENCY | | 
| } | 
Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation: | 
Management and liquidating | 
I ka rd eae ee * 9 $6, 420, 000. 00/._..------ ennai $6, 420, 000. 00)..---..-----.--] $6, 420, 000. 00)... 
Secondary market operations: | | 
I ee oo OL i einaaon lone aaedmapnoes 10 124, 940, 000. 00/$1, 040, 000, 000.00} 915, 060, 000. 00).__....-_____.. "196 QUROEE: OBL. o2— <ccccsccsa ca 
Federal Housing Administration_-_-__|.......-----..--- 41 $9, 863, 850. 00}__.....-..---.---- 43 O OOS, SiG Gots cee ndin nn cess FEE ES iano winmnrge TT AP CNN I seach ctince wore 
Total relating to borrowings | . | 
OS OS Se ee | 9, 863, 850. 00 118, 520, 000. 00) 1, 049, 863, 850.00} 921, 480, 000. 00} $69, 325. 00) ©1398, 362, 000. Ot... /...u......- 
Grand total_._......---------- 2 197,300,181. 87/5, 469, 123,850.00}  °121, 244, 210. 45/11, 008, £93, 443. 29/5, 649, 017, 527. 87| 371, 814, 997. 06\"5, 329, 575, 915. 42/825,4 5,693,906. 00 











*Deduct. 

1 These repayments were deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the U.S. Treasury. 

2 Obligations for guaranteed letters of credit and loans disbursed by commercial 
banks, amounting to $139,822,381.97 as of June 30, 1959, are applicable against the 
statutory borrowing authority. The unused authority to borrow from the Treasury 
has not been reduced thereby, since the Corporation may borrow from the Treasury 
to liquidate these obligations. 

3 Represents net repayments made to the U.S. Treasury. 

4 The balance shown represents unused portion of authorization to expend from 
public debt receipts, available for loans to the secondary market operations fund 
without further action by Congress. Due to other borrowings (shown in pt. II of 
this table) by that fund and the capital structure of the fund, the maximum it could 
borrow from the Treasury without adjusting its other borrowing or its capital struc- 
ture as of June 30, 1959, would be as follows: 


Borrowing authorized (10 times capital plus surplus) -_-.--_- $2, 028, 830, 590. 60 
a acc ccsen einen brass anianenaitnenenllainte —1, 331, 656, 035. 07 
Unused balance of borrowing authorized_. -....-...-.--. 697, 174, 555. 53 


5 Represents portion of the mortgage portfolio financed by earnings, working cap- 
ital, and purchase discounts. 

6 Obligations for the purchase or the guarantee of loans held by lending agencies, 
amounting to $229,547,605.14 as of June 30, 1959, are applicable against the statutory 
borrowing authority. The unused authority to borrow from the Treasury has not 
been reduced thereby, since the Corporation may borrow from the Treasury to 
liquidate these obligations. 

*Includes return of uncommitted funds of $5,534,865.68 and repayments of 
$222,568,939.79 which were deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the U.S. Treasury. 
Excludes $663,335.94 representing return of uncommitted funds by the Farmers 
Home Administration loan programs, which was not received in time for reduction 
of the outstanding balance of borrowings due the U.S. Treasury by that Administra- 
tion as shown in the daily Treasury statement of June 30, 1959. 

§ Represents net borrowings from the Treasury. 

® Represents decrease in borrowings from the public. 

10 Represents net increase in borrowings from the public. 

ul Regresents net amount of debentures issued to the public and Government 
agencies, 


TaBLe 7.—Status of congressional authorizations to erpend from public debt receipts from June 30, 1932, to June 30, 1959 


[In millions] 


PART A. STATUS OF AUTHORIZATIONS 










ance of 
authority at 
beginning of 
year 






Increase 


Changes in authorizations 
Unused bal- | due to congressional action 


Transactions affecting borrowing authority 






















Restorations Unused bal- 
ance of 
authority at 
Cancella- | end of year 
Repayments | tions of notes 
to Treasury | due Treasury 


Reductions 








Net borrow- 
ings from the 
public, ete.! 


Borrowings 
and other ad- 
vances from 
Treasury 




















$1, 150.0 . 
2, 537. 4 ce tow 
7, 570.7 . 
5, 590. 4 . 
4, 586.9 57. 
4, 997.8 . 
5, 783. 8 58.7 |.- 
6, 235. 2 . 
6, 874.3 537.4 |_. 
9, 374.4 525. 
18, 868. 4 3. 
15, 774.7 ° 
15, 156. 8 2, 055. 0 
16, 810. 0 8, 229. 0 
24, 527.1 3, 750. 0 
21, 206. 2 5, 485. 0 
15, 166. 8 2, 588. 3 
13, 473. 8 7, 215, 2 
16, 991. 4 4, 298. 7 
17, 604.9 4 432.4 |. 
21, 326. 7 1, 498. 6 
20, 006. 2 2, 874, 2 
20, 738. 4 3, 990. 7 
19, 245. 2 3,091.2 
17, 979.9 5, 085. 7 
19, 834. 4 5, 703. 1 
25, 197.4 5, 459.3 
Siti entbnbbinabenbebicubeninnnnananbunnnann mipwewme imme 97, 855.9 


































bigest SE Tt Miata din eck ste eniabaaididek ach ache iio mii dar ctiouathiia $1, 150.0 
‘ 1, 235.0 2, 537.4 
cnbguuimene 1, 670.0 7, 570.7 
825.0 2! 5, 590. 4 

> . 4, 586.9 

‘ ‘ 4, 997.8 

b i 5, 783. 8 

snilieiacstaah tele b b 6, 235. 2 
i 796. 6, 874.3 

ssidinalsinian denial 798. 592. 9, 374.4 
4, 178.3 395. 18, 868. 4 

6, 969. 0 é 15, 774.7 

7, 615.0 \ 15, 156.8 

4, 149.0 , 697. 16, 810.0 

3, 553. 1 \ 24, 527.1 

7, 346. 6 A 21, 206. 2 

5, 505. 0 560. je 15, 166.8 

5, 851.0 1, 579. 9 1 13, 473.8 

4,031.7 2, 260. 5 on 16, 991. 4 

3, 780. 6 2,904.9 66.7 17, 604.9 

iteen teins 2, 739. 2 1, 574.4 454.2 21, 326. 7 
4, 420. 4 1, 498.8 196.8 20, 006. 2 

5, 398. 4 3, 518.8 956. 8 20, 738.4 

6, 224.0 -t 4) eas 19, 245. 2 

5, 273.1 1, 122.3 5.8 17, 979.9 

6, 077.7 3, 034. 2 (®) 19, 834. 4 

7, 301.7 TRADE A seckedninceinediods 25, 197.4 

9, 958. 7 4, 1 8 dactenstinn ant 3425, 185.7 

0 55, 523.3 90, 803.6 1.0.2-<..06 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.—Status of congressional authorizations to expend from public debt receipts from June 30, 1938, to June 30, 1969—Continued 


[In millions} 


PART B. STATUS OF BORROWINGS AND OTHER ADVANCES 





Balance of borrowings at 


Borrowings, advances, and refundings 








Repayments, caneellations, and refundings} Balance of borrowings at 











beginning of year end of year 
Fiscal year 
Borrowings, Net borrow- 
From and other ings from Repayments Cancellations From 
Treasury From others advances Refundings | the public, | to Treasury | Refundings of notes Treasury | From others 
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1 Minus sign represents net repayments in excess of net borrowings. 

2 Less than $50,000. 

8 Obligations of Commodity Credit Corporation for the purchase or the guarantee 
of loans held by lending agencies amounting to $230,000,000 as of June 30, 1959, and 
obligations of the Export-Import Bank of Washington for guaranteed letters of credit 
and loans disbursed by commercial banks amounting to $140,000,000 as of June 30, 
1959, are applicable against the statutory borrowing authority of these corporations, 
The unused authority to borrow from the Treasury has not been reduced thereby, 
since the corporations may borrow from the Treasury to liquidate these obligations. 

‘Includes unused portion of authorization to expend from public debt receipts, 
available for loans to the secondary market operations fund of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association without further action by Congress. Due to other borrowing 
by that fund and the capital structure of the fund, the maximum it could borrow 
from the Treasury without adjusting its other borrowing or its capita] structure as 


5 If the borrowing authority of an agency is limited to the amount as needed, the 
amount borrowed and outstanding has been set up as the amount of the authority. 

6‘ Excludes $700,000, representing return of uncommitted funds by the Farmers 
Home Administration loan programs, which was not received in time for reduction 
of the outstanding balance of Lorrowings due the U.S. Treasury by that Adminis- 
tration as shown in the daily Treasury statement of June 30, 1959, 

7 Has not been reduced by $700,000 representing return of uncommitted funds 
by the Farmers Home Administration loan programs. (See footnote 6.) 

§ Includes net repayments of $3,600,000 which did not affect borrowing authority. 

* Includes repayments of $3,123,400,000 which did not affect borrowing authority. 

aoe note cancellations of $2,918,800,000 which did not affect borrowing 
authority. 


of June 30, 1959, would be as follows: 


Borrowing authorized (10 times capital plus surplus)......--.. $2, 028, 830, 591 
Borrowing outstanding- ----~-- eee es aint dapeiaeaaaen tetieaedn —1, 331, 656, 035 
Unused balance of borrowing authorized_........--....----- 697, 174, 556 


It should be clear that these loans for 
area redevelopment will be assets of the Fed- 
eral Government. They will be repaid in 
full in the future. The interest rate to be 
charged to borrowers includes an additional 
one-half of 1 percent in the case of plant 
loans, and one-fourth of 1 percent in the 
case of public facility loans for the purposes 
of covering losses and administrative ex- 
penses. 

It is intended that these loans, of course, 
will be fully repaid to the Federal Govern- 
ment over a period of years. Therefore, on 
both a current and longrun basis, this loan 
program should be self-financing. 

In the long run, it should result in no 
net Federal expenditures. 

It should also be clear that grants of 
authority to spend money obtained by Treas- 
ury borrowing are in one sense tentative, as 
are appropriations: both are subordinate to 
the public debt limit. Public debt transac- 
tions cannot be utilized when the resulting 
disbursements by the Treasury would require 
the Treasury to borrow beyond the public 
debt limit. 

Also, the Congress will have ample oppor- 
tunity to review and scrutinize loan activi- 
ties under this act. Under section 9(b), 
the Secretary of Commerce will be required 
to prepare annually and submit a budget 
program under sections 102, 103, and 104 of 
the Government Corporation Control Act. 
The budget program must contain estimates 
of the financial condition and operations, 


and a statement of financial condition, a 
statement of income and expenses, a state- 
ment of sources and application of funds, 
estimates of operations by major types of 
activities, estimates of administrative ex- 
penses and borrowings, and other financial 
information. This must be transmitted to 
the Congress as a part of the President’s 
annual budget. 

Therefore, the Appropriations Committees 
and the public will be completely informed 
about this program on an annual basis if it 
included public-debt transactions. 

The Senate conferees argued that if this 
is to be an effective and efficient loan pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Commerce must know 
what funds would be available for area re- 
development loans over a period of several 
years. The built-in checks in this program, 
approval by the community for the economic 
development program of each area, approval 
by the State of the economic development 
plan, and approval by the Secretary of Com- 
merce for this plan are all prerequisites to 
loan assistance. Therefore, in some cases, 
particularly if modifications are required by 
the Secretary in the program, it will take 
some time to completely develop the basis for 
@ loan project. From the point of view of 
careful financial management, it would seem 
prudent that the Secretary of Commerce be 
assured that loan funds will be available if 
and when any particular project is finalized. 
We cannot expect an efficient program tied 
to annual appropriations. The uncertainty 


which results from an annual financing pro- 
cedure prohibits the businesslike operation 
of this Government lending enterprise. It 
would inhibit the authority of the Area Re- 
development Administration to require care- 
ful and thoughtful programs of local de- 
velopment. These area redevelopment loans 
ought to be established on a solid long-term 
basis in order to protect fisca] soundness of 
the loan program. Nongovernmental en- 
tities in the lending business have found it 
absolutely vital to finance their activities 
through long-term borrowing. 

Chairman Spence, of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, informed the 
conferees that the administration had in- 
formed the House conferees that it pre- 
ferred the Senate provision for financing 
loans—that is, by public debt transactions. 

The House receded and accepted a new 
section with Treasury financing. 

TERMINATION DATE 

In view of the fact that the House receded 
on their financing provision, the Senate stood 
adamant on the 4-year termination date 
for this program. 

This will give the Congress the opportunity 
to completely review this act in 4 years. If 
there has been any difficulty as a result of the 
public debt financing, the Congress can then 
change this provision. If the program has 
not lived up to expectations, it will expire 
automatically. 
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ANTIPIRATING PROVISIONS 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained provisions in section 2, the 
statement of policy, and section 6, the au- 
thority for plant loans, barring assistance 
for industries relocating from one area to 
another. The conference substitute com- 
bines the House and Senate provisions, in a 
fashion which, in the opinion of the Senate 
conferees, strengthens the antipirating pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The Senate version of section 2 prohibited 
“transferring jobs from one community to 
another.” The conference version of section 
2 prohibits “transferring jobs from one area 
of the United States to another.” 

Both the Senate version of section 6 and 
the conference substitute prohibit financial 
assistance “to assist establishments re- 
locating from one area to another.” In the 
Senate version of section 6 this provision 
was followed by a sentence stating that it 
should not be construed “to prohibit assist- 
ance for the expansion of an existing busi- 
ness operation from its original location or 
for the establishment of a new branch, affili- 
ate, or subsidiary: Provided, That such as- 
sistance will not substantially decrease em- 
ployment in the area of original location.” 

This restriction was deleted in the con- 
ference substitute and the following provi- 
sion inserted instead: 

“The limitation set forth in clause (2) 
shall not be construed to prohibit assistance 
for the expansion of an existing business 
entity through the establishment of a new 
branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such en- 
tity if the Secretary finds that the establish- 
ment of such branch, affiliate, or subsidiary 
will not result in an increase in unem- 
, ployment in the area of original location or 
in any other area where such entity con- 
ducts business operations, unless the Secre- 
tary has reason to believe that such branch, 
affiliate, or subsidiary is being established 
with the intention of closing down the opera- 
tions of the existing business entity in 
the area of its original location or in any 
other area where it conducts such opera- 
tions.” 


FORMULA FOR MANDATORY DESIGNATION OF NON- 
RURAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


In section 5(a) of the Senate bill and 
the House amendment there is a minor dif- 
ference in part of the formula for the 
mandatory designation of nonrural redevel- 
opment areas. 

Section 5(a)(2) of the Senate bill con- 
tained the following language in regard to 
the qualifying percentages of unemployment 
for mandatory designation: 

“(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four 
calendar years, or 

“(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three calen- 
dar years, or 

“(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two years.” 

The House amendment inserts the word 
“calendar” in clause (C), between the words 
“two” and “years.” The Senate conferees 
receded to the House on this difference so 
that the language of clause (C) in the con- 
ference substitute reads: 

“(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calen- 
dar years.” 

The Senate conferees receded because it 
appeared that the language of the Senate 
bill in clause (3) might be a costly burden 
for the Department of Labor which has been 
ccliecting this unemployment data on a 
calendar year basis. 


AREAS ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY RECIPROCAL TRADE 
PROGRAM 


Section 5(a) of the Senate bill entitled 
such areas to special consideration for desig- 
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nation as redevelopment areas. This was 
omitted from the House amendment. 

The House conferees were adamant on the 
House position. 

After long discussion, the Senate conferees 
receded on this provision as part of the 
compromise under which the House receded 
on the method of financing the revolving 
loan funds. 

Under the conference substitute, such 
areas would receive no special considera- 
tion, but merely the same consideration as 
any other area. 


DESIGNATION OF RURAL AREAS 


There were four differences between the 
Senate bill and the House amendment in 
section 5(b) which spells out criteria for 
designation of rural areas for assistance. On 
three of these differences the House receded. 

The Senate conferees receded on the fourth 
difference. Therefore the conference sub- 
stitute differs from the Senate bill in that 
the substitute does not limit each State to 
one project “unless the Secretary has con- 
sidered such applications for assistance un- 
der this Act as may have come from the 
several States which apply for such 
assistance.” 

However, the conference substitute does 
retain the language of the Senate bill re- 
quiring the Secretary to distribute the “proj- 
ects widely among the several States, so far 
as is feasible and proper, in order that 
actual experience with this program may be 
had in as many States and in as many areas 
and under as many different circumstances 
as possible.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOUNDARIES OF REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 


The House amendment omitted that part 
of section 5(d) of the Senate bill which 
expressly provides that a redevelopment area 
may “include one or more States, one or 
more counties, or one or more municipalities, 
or a part of a county or municipality.” 

The Senate conferees receded to the House 
with the understanding that the following 
language would be included in the confer- 
ence report to limit the discretion of the 
Secretary: 

“It is the intent of the conferees for both 
Houses that in designating industrial areas 
as redevelopment areas for assistance under 
the new program, the Secretary should have 
broad discretion. The data on eligible areas 
supplied to the Congress by the Labor De- 
partment during the hearings were based 
on existing labor market areas and the Sec- 
retary should certainly take this information 
into account in determining geographical 
boundaries of redevelopment areas. 

“At the same time, the conferees recog- 
nize that standard labor market area bound- 
ary lines may not be appropriate to the pur- 
poses of this act because smaller areas may 
be more realistic. The bill, therefore, does 
not necessarily require that the labor mar- 
ket area boundary lines be followed. It is 
contemplated instead that the Secretary of 
Commerce may establish appropriate new 
boundaries for redevelopment areas under 
the bill. 

“It is not, however, the intention of the 
conferees to authorize designation of part of 
a municipality as a redevelopment area in 
any case, but with that exception it is rec- 
ognized that designation of redevelopment 
areas will not necessarily follow political 
boundary lines.” 


SUBORDINATION OF REQUIRED 10-PERCENT AND 
5-PERCENT INVESTMENTS 


The Senate bill and the House amendment 
provided that a Federal loan could be made 
under section 6 only if at least 10 percent of 
the project cost were invested by the State 
or political subdivision, or a nongovernmen- 
tal community or area organization and at 
least 5 percent should be obtained from non- 
governmental sources. 
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The Senate bill provided that the required 
10 percent public or semipublic investment, 
and the required 5 percent private invest- 
ment might be given priority over the Fed- 
eral loan, if necessary to encourage financial 
participation in a particular project. The 
House amendment provided that the 10-per- 
cent and 5-percent investments must be sub- 
ordinate to the Federal loan. That is, these 
required investments must be equity invest- 
ments or, if loans, be repayable only after 
the Federal loan is repaid in full, and the 
security, if any, shall be subordinate to the 
Federal lien. The Senate conferees receded. 
The conference substitute includes the House 
provision. 

It was argued that requiring the Federal 
loans to be repaid first would place the Fed- 
ral Government in a preferred, and, there- 
fore, a sounder financial position. It was 
also argued that if the non-Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of the project were not in 
the form of equity investment, but in the 
form of loans, they should bear a greater 
degree of risk by being repayable only after 
the Federal loan were repaid in full. 

In view of the fact that the House con- 
ferees later receded on their method of 
financing the loan funds, this more stringent 
requirement should protect the fiscal sound- 
ness of the revolving loan funds. 


TYPES OF PUBLIC FACILITIES TO BE ASSISTED 


The Senate bill limited loans under section 
7 and grants under section 8 to public facili- 
ties that “will serve primarily industrial or 
commercial needs.’”’ This restriction did not 
appear in the House amendment. 

However, the House amendment, as well 
as the Senate bill, in sections 7 and 8 re- 
quired that “the project for which financial 
assistance is sought will tend to improve 
the opportunities, in the redevelopment area 
where such project is or will be located, 
for the successful establishment or expan- 
sion of industrial or commercial plants or 
facilities which will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in such area;” There- 
fore since the two provisions appeared to 
be similar in purpose, the Senate conferees 
receded and the substitute does not contain 
the additional clause which had been in 
the Senate bill. 


EXTENT OF FEDERAL FINANCING OF PUBLIC 
FACILITY LOANS 


Loans for public facilities under section 7 
of the Senate bill were limited to 65 per- 
cent of project cost. The House amendment 
permitted public facility loans up to 100 
percent of project cost. 

It was argued that many redevelopment 
areas, because of sustained unemployment 
and the low levels of economic activity 
would not have the financial resources to 
meet their portion of the project cost and 
would have to appeal for a public facility 
grant from the Federal Government. This 
might leave the Secretary of Commerce in 
the position of either denying this assistance 
to the most needy areas or being forced to 
approve a Federal grant for a public fa- 
cility project. Therefore it seemed prefer- 
able to give the Secretary the discretion 
to make a public facility loan up to 100 
percent of the project cost. 

The Senate conferees receded and the 
substitute bill contains the House provision. 


STUDIES OF NEED FOR PUBLIC FACILITY GRANTS 


Section 8(a) of the Senate bill provided 
for studies by the Secretary of Commerce of 
the need for public facility grants. This 
was omitted from the House amendment. 

The Senate conferees receded and the sub- 
stitute bill does not contain this provision. 

It was pointed out that other sections of 
both bills including the general powers vested 
in the Secretary of Commerce gave adequate 
authority to the Secretary to make whatever 
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studies of public facility grants he deemed 
prudent or necessary. 

Of course, the Secretary is still required to 
screen each individual request for a grant 
carefully as required in the Senate bill and 
conference substitute. 


URBAN RENEWAL GRANTS 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorized use of grant funds under 
the urban renewal program for nonresi- 
dential purposes in redevelopment areas. 
Both restricted the amount of such grant 
funds which could be so used. The Senate 
pill included the funds so used as part of the 
20-percent share of these grant funds now 
authorized for nonresidential purposes, and 
authorized a 10-percent increase for devel- 
opment areas, if necessary. The House 
amendment imposed a new and independent 
limit of 10 percent of the grant funds under 
the urban renewal program. 

The Senate conferees receded. The con- 
ference substitute adopts the House pro- 
vision. 

URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 

The Senate provision for Federal con- 
tributions of up to 75 percent for urban 
planning grants for redevelopment areas was 
retained, with a technical amendment to 
make it clear that this percentage applied 
whether the grant went directly to the areas 
or through State planning agencies. 

It was the understanding of the conferees 
that the provision for making urban renewal 
grants directly to redevelopment areas was 
not intended to bypass State planning 
agencies. Instead the intention was to pro- 
vide an alternative route for extending this 
planning assistance where deemed necessary 
or advisable but that existing State agen- 
cies will continue to be consulted and uti- 
lized wherever practicable. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING AND SUBSISTENCE 
PAYMENTS 


The House amendment differed from the 
Senate bill in four respects. 

1. Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment provided that the Secretary of 
Labor shall consult with the Secretary of 
Commerce in determining needs for occu- 
pational training and in making agreements 
with the States for subsistence payments to 
trainees. The House amendment provided 
for consultation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as well. 

2. Section 16 of the House amendment 
omits language in the Senate bill directing 
the Secretary of Labor to “make appropriate 
provision for such supervision by the appro- 
priate agency as is necessary to the success- 
ful operation of any training program estab- 
lished under this section.” The House 
committee report explained that this lan- 
guage led to misunderstanding, and that 
its purpose would be accomplished under 
other provisions of the bill. 

8. Section 16(d) of the Senate bill author- 
ized the Secretary of Labor to provide “tech- 
nical assistance for setting up apprentice- 
ships.” The House amendment eliminated 
the word “technical” from this phrase. 

4. The House amendment included a new 
subsection 16(f), which was not in the Sen- 
ate bill. It provided that consideration 
shall be given to the special needs of agri- 
cultural workers and other seasonal workers 
in providing assistance under section 16. 

The Senate conferees receded and the sub- 
stitute contains those provisions contained 
in the House amendment. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Section 22 of the Senate bill required the 
Secretary of Commerce to make semiannual 
reports, and specified eight categories of in- 
formation required in each report. Section 
22 of the House amendment provided for 
annual (rather than semiannual) reports, 
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and specified only two categories of infor- 
mation required. 

After long discussion the conferees com- 
promised in the following manner. 

The conference substitute follows the lan- 
guage of the House amendment as to re- 
ports to the Congress, and does not include 
all ef the specific provisions of the Senate 
bill with respect to matters to be included in 
such reports. The conferees on the part of 
the Senate intend, however, that such re- 
ports shall give full and complete informa- 
tion concerning the operation of the pro- 
gram and shall include the following items 
in addition to those specified in the act: 
(1) The total number of unemployed per- 
sons in redevelopment areas, (2) the total 
principal amount of loans outstanding un- 
der the new act, the aggregate expenditures 
incurred by the Government in providing 
grants and other forms of assistance under 
the act, and the administrative expenses in- 
curred by the Government in providing as- 
sistance under the act, (3) the number of 
applications for assistance under the act 
which are pending and the total amount of 
assistance requested in such applications, 
(4) the number of industrial or commercial 
enterprises which have commenced or ex- 
panded operations in redevelopment areas as 
a result of assistance under the act, the to- 
tal asset value of such enterprises and a 
description of each such enterprise in terms 
of whether it is an expanding enterprise al- 
ready located in a redevelopment area, a 
wholly new enterprise, an enterprise which 
has moved from another area, or a branch of 
an existing enterprise located elsewhere, and 
(5) the total number of jobs directly cre- 
ated in each economically distressed area as 
a result of assistance extended under the 
act, and the Secretary’s estimate of the in- 
crease in employment in each such area in- 
directly resulting from such assistance. 


USE OF OTHER AGENCIES BY COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT 


The Senate bill (in secs. 24 and 25) and 
the House amendment (in sec. 24) in- 
cluded differing provisions concerning the 
Secretary of Commerce’s use of other agen- 
cies to avoid duplication. The principal 
difference was that the Senate bill author- 
ized delegation of functions by the Sec- 
retary to an outside agency only if the 
President approved, whereas the House 
amendment authorized such delegation 
without Presidential approval. 

The Senate conferees receded. The sub- 
stitute bill contains the House language. 
Also the conferees agreed that the following 
language should be included in the con- 
ference report. 

“The Secretary of Commerce has testified 
before the committees of both the House 
and the Senate that he will delegate to the 
Department of Agriculture major responsi- 
bility for assistance to be rendered in rural 
redevelopment areas, as designated under 
section 5(b) of the act, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture has testified to his willing- 
ness to accept such responsibility. It is the 
understanding of the committee that the 
Department of Agriculture has services and 
facilities available of requisite competence 
and experience for effectively carrying out 
such delegation. It is, therefore, the ex- 
pectation of the committee that this dele- 
gation to the Department of Agriculture will 
be made promptly upon enactment of the 
bill.” 

SUPERGRADES 

The Senate bill (sec. 24(d)) created 
one additional position (in grade 16, 17, or 
18 of the General Schedule under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949) to assist in perform- 
ing functions under the program. The 
House amendment created five additional 
positions. 
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The Senate conferees receded. The sub- 
stitute bill contains the House provisions. 


SBA LOANS TO LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision amending section 502 of the Small 
Business Investment Act, which authorizes 
SBA to make loans to local development 
companies up to June 30, 1961. The House 
provision would eliminate this expiration 
date, making the program permanent. 

The Senate unanimously passed the same 
provision last year, as part of its amendment 
to H.R. 11207, 86th Congress, but it did not 
become law. 

Under these circumstances the Senate con- 
ferees saw no reason to object to the new 
House provision, which is contained in the 
conference substitute. 

RESEARCH ON CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The House amendment (section 28) di- 
rected the Secretary of Commerce to conduct 
a continuing program of study and research 
to assist in determining the causes of un- 
employment, underemployment, underdevel- 
opment, and chronic depression in the vari- 
ous areas of the Nation and in the Nation 
as a whole, and to assist in developing pro- 
grams to solve these problems. The Senate 
bill contained no corresponding provision. 

The Senate conferees receded and accept 
this House amendment after two changes 
had been made in the language of this sec- 
tion. 

The first change provides that the study 
shall be made in cooperation with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

The second change eliminates the phrase 
“and in the Nation as a whole” so as to make 
it clear that the research to be undertaken 
by the Secretary of Commerce shall concen- 
trate on those problems directly related to 
the purposes of this act. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE OF PROGRAM 

The House amendment provided that the 
bill shall be applicable to Guam and Ameri- 
can Samoa, in addition to the several States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. The Senate bill did not 
cover Guam and American Samoa. The Sen- 
ate conferees receded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah was one of the con- 
ferees on the bill, and he would like to 
congratulate the Senator from Illinois 
on his great success in maintaining the 
Senate’s position. The Senator from 
Illinois stated that the Senate yielded in 
14 instances, and the House in 8 in- 
stances. Actually, from the point of 
view of important amendments, the Sen- 
ate’s yielding, in most of the instances, 
was on more or less inconsequential 
items. On the major provisions, the 
ones on which there were real differences 
as between the two versions of the bill, 
the House yielded. 

Mr. President, it was a very interest- 
ing experience to sit through the first 
conference under the New Frontier, be- 
cause it was obvious there were forces 
outside the room of the conference 
which were controlling some of the 
major decisions in this case. 

I signed the report as a conferee, be- 
cause I think, as a conferee representing 
the Senate, the Senate came out very 
well with respect to the bill. 

I realize that when the bill was be- 
fore us for consideration, its support in 
the Senate was overwhelming, and there 
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is no point in trying to make a fight 
against the conference report now; but 
I should like to make it clear that, hav- 
ing voted against the bill originally, and 
then, having signed the report under 
my obligation as a member of the con- 
ference, I feel free now to express my 
original position. 

I think the whole concept around 
which the bill is built is a mistake. I 
do not think it is going to accomplish its 
purpose, and I should like to have the 
Recorp show that, regardless of how the 
vote on the conference report is taken, 
the Senator from Utah is recorded 
against it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I join my 
colleague from Utah in congratulating 
the able senior Senator from [Illinois 
[Mr. DovucLas] upon his success in sup- 
porting the Senate version of the pro- 
posed legislation in the conference. 

Like the Senator from Utah, I signed 
the conference report. Unlike him, I 
voted in the first instance for the bill, 
for several reasons. 

In the first place, the bill attempts to 
deal with one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing us in the United States, 
which is the problem of those areas with 
persistent and chronic unemployment. 

Mr. President, this is an issue on which 
there is no partisanship. Nobody can 
claim all the compassionate feelings. I 
think we all feel deep concern over these 
problems. I have felt, and I still feel, 
that the bill has been improperly adver- 
tised as being a solution to the problems, 
‘or that it will make a substantial con- 
tribution toward solving the problems. 
My feeling of enthusiasm for that con- 
cept is at a rather low ebb. I do not 
think the bill will come to grips with the 
serious problems of unemployment 
which have been chronic and prolonged 
due to circumstances not affecting the 
financing of new industries, but rather 
due to the exhaustion of resources in- 
digenous to these communities. 

I simply cannot see how passage of 
such a bili can provide a cure for such 
situations. It will take a long time for 
the program to get underway and for 
any results from passage of the legisla- 
tion to be attained. 

The bill has been considerably im- 
proved since its original conception. It 
does contain satisfactory antipirating 
provisions, which was one of my most 
grievous concerns in connection with the 
bill. Only after these provisions were 
adopted in the Senate did I agree to 
support the bill. 

The bill also contains the Senate ver- 
sion of a termination date, which is 4 
years. This will require that the whole 
picture be thoroughly examined at least 
at the end of that time. 

The bill also provides for an annual re- 
port by the Secretary. 

The bill further provides that the fi- 
nancing of grants-in-aid under the bill 
are to be appropriated and not made 
available through the back-door process 
of financing by direct borrowing from 
the Treasury. 

But this is not true in respect of the 
three $100 million loan funds. Here 
backdoor financing prevailed. 
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I was surprised, as was the Senator 
from Utah, to see the effect of pressure 
from the administration on the con- 
ferees in connection with the bill. The 
administration had stood solidly behind 
the appropriation process of financing— 
for loans as well as grants—in its own 
proposal, which was sent to the House 
as the administration bill. In the final 
analysis, the House conferees admitted 
they were put under very heavy pres- 
sure from the administration to yield to 
the Senate and agree to so-called back- 
door financing in connection with this 
very important matter. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
the apprehensions of the conferees are 
justified when the House acts upon this 
report, because they felt this was a very 
important matter and that the House 
might reject the conference report on 
the basis that the appropriations process 
is rejected in the conference report, this 
having been one of the chief points at 
issue in connection with the proposed 
legislation when it was debated in the 
House. 

Mr. President, I must say for the able 
Senator from Illinois that he was an 
excellent chairman of the conference 
committee. He presided amiably and 
fairly over the deliberations of the com- 
mittee in connection with the bill. 

I shall vote for the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report on the depressed areas bill 
was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





BENEFITS TO CHILDREN OF 
UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4884) to amend title 
IV of the Social Security Act to author- 
ize Federal financial participation in aid 
to dependent children of unemployed 
parents, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague for his complimen- 
tary comments, but the truth of the 
matter is that I am not a skilled nego- 
tiator. The passage of the bill is not 
due to my efforts in any degree, but 
simply due to the logic of the situation 
and the compelling power of the Senate 
amendments on the crucial matter of 
financing. 

Similarly, while I think it is probably 
true the administration was in favor of 
the Senate position in the matter, I am 
sure also this was not a determining in- 
fluence. The advice of the administra- 
tion was listened to and considered, as 
it should have been, but the Members 
of the House are strong and sturdy men 
who do not accept dictation from any- 
one. It was the sheer logic of financing 
Government investments by public debt 
transactions which carried the day. 
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While I appreciate the compliments 
of my friends from across the aisle— 
they were most courteous, cooperative, 
and friendly—they are not deserved in 
my case, and I must disavow any praise. 
If we had not had such a strong case to 
present I feel we would have failed com- 
pletely. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I comment 
that the Senator’s skill as a negotiator 
is only exceeded by his humility and by 
his modesty. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on the conference 
report? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was upstairs doing a 
television and radio show, and I missed 
the proceedings. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. 

I understand the Senate gave up on 
the provision in the bill which would 
have given a community help if it were 
harmed by imports. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We put up a terrific 
fight on that point, and resisted until 
the very end. We felt that in the inter- 
est of harmony we should yield to the 
House, which was adamant on this pro- 
vision. We did so very reluctantly. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the Senator 
if there is any likelihood that this gen- 
eral question will have consideration in 
the Committee on Finance, in view of 
the fact that it has now been eliminated 
from the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the reciprocal 
trade bill comes up next year, I pledge 
that I personally will strive for such a 
provision in the reciprocal trade bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think, with all respect, 
unless we take some action upon that, 
and unless the administration will give 
it some backing, the administration may 
find a very difficult atmosphere for the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. No one has a 
greater respect for my colleague’s eco- 
nomic judgment than I, but the porten- 
tous implications, in respect to American 
trade especially—in view of the imbal- 
ance in international payments, and 
the fact that a deficiency in world trade 
can nullify any aid efforts of which any- 
one can conceive in terms of amount— 
are so serious that if the United States 
is going to contract its foreign trade 
policy simply because we do not have 
the wit or the wisdom te look after the 
problems of people, in business and 
labor alike, who are harmed by concen- 
trated imports, we shell be doing one of 
the greatest disservices to foreign policy 
of which we are capable, one far more 
serious than even the terrible reverse 
freedom suffered in Cuba. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. McCARTHY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that these remarks may appear preced- 
ing the remarks of the Senator from 
South Carolina on the bill, H.R. 4844, 
which was passed earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have received tele- 
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grams expressing concern over the bill. 
One reads in part: 

Grave concern over the action on HR. 
4884 which may come upon the Senate floor 
on Wednesday. The bill provides an exten- 
sion of ADC into the area of unemployment 
compensation. This is a radical departure 
from the traditional concept of the purpose 
of categorical assistance programs. We are 
deeply concerned about the movement of 
this bill without the opportunity for public 
hearings by which the alleged need might 
be determined on the basis of facts. 


Mr. President, this is a temporary pro- 
gram to meet an emergency situation. 
Its purpose is to assist those families 
where the wage earner has exhausted 
his unemployment compensation—or 
never had coverage. It has particular 
application for those 14 States whose 
laws exclude the unemployed from 
eligibility for general assistance. 

This is not proposed legislation based 
on an alleged or prospective need. The 
need exists. The House held hearings on 
this bill in February, but long before 
this the need was adequately established. 

This problem came up frequently be- 
fore the Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems. The committee held 
hearings in the fall of 1959. The com- 
mittee received testimony from com- 
munity leaders about fathers deserting 
their families so that their wife and chil- 
dren would be eligible for ADC payments, 
because those unemployed men were ex- 
cluded from general assistance pro- 
grams. We had testimony from school 
superintendents that the school lunch 
program represented the only hot meal 
that many children had each day; about 
children losing weight during Christ- 
mas vacation because they did not have 
enough to eat at home; of children sav- 
ing a part of their school lunch to take 
home to feed younger brothers and 
sisters. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
anyone who has seen the condition un- 
der which the families of many long- 
term unemployed have lived could op- 
pose a temporary aid program to do 
something now for the hundreds of 
thousands of underfed, ill-clothed, and 
poorly sheltered children. The estimate 
supplied the Committee on Finance is 
that 750,000 children would receive as- 
sistance if all States participated for the 
14-month period. 

The majority of the members of the 
Committee on Unemployment Problems 
recommended congressional action to 
solve this problem. We recommended a 
program of Federal grants to the States 
to assist the States in bringing their 
general assistance programs into line 
with other public assistance programs, 
particularly to aid the children of the 
unemployed. 

I believe that the most desirable way 
to handle this problem would be through 
expansion of the public assistance pro- 
gram to include a title for Federal grants 
for general assistance, and in the last 
session I introduced a bill to accomplish 
this purpose. 

But this is an emergency situation. 
The great increase in the number of un- 
employed in the past year has created 
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new problems that cannot await the 
complete study involved in creating a 
new title to the public assistance pro- 
gram, a step which involves a number of 
policy decisions. 

The machinery for ADC exists. It is 
a relatively simple matter to extend Fed- 
eral grants to needy families through this 
method. Its purpose and effect are to 
keep the families of the unemployed to- 
gether and to give them some relief. 

I hope that during the next 14 months, 
while this emergency program is in ef- 
fect, Congress will consider permanent 
legislation to provide a more consistent 
program of grants to States for general 
assistance. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to say I did not favor the 
so-called depressed areas bill; however, I 
am glad the provision relating to exces- 
sive imports was deleted from the bill, 
for the impact of low-wage imports can- 
not be solved by subsidies from the Pub- 
lic Treasury, only camouflaged where 
the cancerous growth can go unchecked. 

In my opinion, one of the great prob- 
lems facing this country today is the 
problem of stopping excessive imports of 
goods coming to this country from low- 
wage countries. I know the effect of 
this on the textile industry of my State, 
and I understand it is the same in many 
other industries elsewhere. I know it 
is a nationwide problem with the textile 
industry. 

There are certain things we could do 
which would make it unnecessary to 
have any so-called depressed areas legis- 
lation. We should stop excessive im- 
ports. We should allow more reasonable 
depreciation rates on machinery and 
equipment. If increased wages and 
fringe benefits obtained by collective 
bargaining could be based on increased 
productivity rather than on pressure 
methods, industries could survive, and it 
would not be necessary for the National 
Government to pass such legislation as 
that embodied in the conference report 
on area redevelopment. 

I regret that the bill is passing the 
Congress. I feel it is a great mistake, as 
I stated when the proposed legislation 
was being considered by the Senate. 

If we will face the facts realistically, 
we must conclude that depressed areas 
are resulting from our failure to impose 
at least flexible quotas on imports to 
guarantee survival of domestic indus- 
tries. Eight hundred and twenty-eight 
textile mills have closed their doors in 
this country within the past few years, 
with a loss of over 400,000 jobs. If that 
loss means anything to the economy of 
the Nation, the Senate of the United 
States should fight to preserve that in- 
dustry and others similarly impacted, 
and subsidies are no solution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the third reading. 
I merely wish to say a few words. 
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The bill (H.R. 4884) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words on the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I thought we were 
considering the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina withhold 
his remarks until after the passage of 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understood the 
Senator from South Carolina said he 
would wait until the bill was passed. 

Mr. THURMOND. Oh, no. I agreed 
that there be a third reading of the bill, 
and that I would make my remarks after 
the third reading but before passage. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the Senator from South Car- 
olina. I was under the impression, 
which I believe the Senator from Okla- 
homa will corroborate, that the Senator 
from South Carolina agreed to let the 
bill pass and then he would make his 
remarks. 

Mr. THURMOND. I did not so under- 
stand the Senator from Oklahoma. Iam 
surprised that he made such a request. 
If I have anything to say on a bill, I 
will say it before the bill is passed and 
not afterward. 

Mr. KERR. I thought the Senator’s 
remarks would be more appropriate 
afterward. I really did. 

Mr. THURMOND. I can understand 
the position of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, since he frequently takes such a 
position. 

I am opposed to H.R. 4884, which is 
simply another insidious and deceptive 
welfare state proposal that will do far 
more harm than good. 

What have we accomplished since we 
convened in January? We have passed 
what is known as a so-called depressed 
areas bill. We have passed a bill for ex- 
tended unemployment compensation. 
We have passed a so-called feed grains 
bill. We have now passed a minimum 
wage bill to increase the minimum wage 
and to broaden coverage. Every piece 
of legislation that we have passed at this 
session of Congress so far has been of a 
welfare state nature. We are carrying 
the country further down the road to 
socialism every day that Congress is in 
session. We are now considering—and I 
predict in a few moments that we will 
pass—H.R. 4884, which is another welfare 
state proposal. 

Why do I make that statement? No 
one has more desire to help needy de- 
pendent children than has the Senator 
from South Carolina. But this bill is not 
the type of legislation that is needed to 
adequately remedy the present situation. 

In the first place, under the existing 
law dependent children under 18 who 
have been deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of the death, continued 
absence from the home, or physical or 
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mental incapacity of a parent, may re- 
ceive aid. The bill now being proposed 
is a new concept. It will change that 
former policy. It provides compensation 
during a 14-month period—from May 1, 
1961, through June 30, 1962—as a result 
of the unemployment of a parent. In 
other words, we would bring in an addi- 
tional reason now for granting aid to 
dependent children. If a man is unem- 
ployed, he can draw unemployment com- 
pensation and we have recently extended 
the duration of benefits. In addition his 
children can then draw dependent aid 
because of his unemployment, if the 
present proposal is passed. 

I think it is the impression of most 
people that the purpose of unemploy- 
ment insurance is to take care of a man’s 
family while he is unemployed. But the 
bill goes further and provides another 
payroll on the Federal Treasury. Not 
only will the unemployed man receive 
unemployment compensation, but also 
this bill would allow aid to the dependent 
children of the unemployed man. 

It seems to me that the bill goes en- 
tirely too far. If we really wish to help 
dependent children and not merely make 
payments to a man to enable him to 
live without working for a living, we 
could so provide. We have a great deal 
of surplus food in this country, and we 
could provide surplus food for those de- 
pendent children. We have quantities 
of textiles in the warehouses of this 
country. If children need clothing, it 
would be a help to the textile industry 
to purchase textile goods and to provide 
clothing, if necessary, for dependent chil- 
dren. But to give a family cold cash, 
seems to me to be going too far. 

I realize that a provision of the bill 
requires that if a recipient is offered a 
job, he must return to work. There are, 
of course, other minor conditions in the 


‘bill but they provide a minimum insur- 


ance against the encouragement of in- 
dolence. We know that there is always 
a way to get around such requirements. 

Legislation of this kind should not pro- 
vide cash from the Federal Treasury, but 
if people need food and clothing we 
ought to help them. However, simply to 
pay out cash to the unemployed and then 
to make further payments to the chil- 
dren of the unemployed would be going 
into a new concept which will require, 
I believe, several hundred million dollars, 
and would plunge the country further 
into debt. Such action would relieve the 
local community and the charity organi- 
zations also of fulfilling a responsibility 
that they have. 

Perhaps it is now an old-fashioned 
‘concept for the church, the community, 
the family, and friends of the needy to 
assist. The attitude seems to be “Let 
Uncle Sam pay the bill. Let the Gov- 
ernment do it all. Why bother with it?” 

That philosophy seems to be the one 
existing today. But I still think the Na- 
tional Government should stop spending 
so much money in view of the amount 
that we owe today, which is around $288 
billion. That figure is the last one that 
I taw. 

We must begin to conserve the 
finances of this country. The greatest 
thing that we could do for America to- 
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day is to build the strongest Defense Es- 
tablishment in the world and be ready 
to cope with any kind of attack that 
could arise. We know the aims and 
goals of the Communists. We know they 
have the one goal, which is to take over 
the world. We must be prepared to meet 
them. 

Instead of spending all this money on 
welfare measures, spending it here and 
spending it there, with almost every 
avenue of approach, it seems to me that 
we ought to begin to think about a strong 
national defense. Any spare money we 
have we should put into national de- 
fense, because it means our very survival. 

Mr. President, I realize that those who 
are in favor of the pending bill are in- 
fiuenced by a strong sentimental appeal. 
The subject of children has a strong 
appeal to everyone. 

On the other hand, we must begin to 
let people realize that they support 
the Government, and that the Govern- 
ment does not and cannot support the 
people for it produces no wealth; it only 
takes it from the taxpayer. One of the 
worthiest points President Kennedy 
made in his inaugural address was in 
his statement to the effect that we 
should seek to find what we could do 
for the Government, not what the Gov- 
ernment could do for us. Yet since Jan- 
uary, almost every bill we have passed 
in the Senate has been a bill based on 
the philosophy that the Government can 
be all things to all people and provide 
security from cradle to grave. I do not 
know how long we will be able to con- 
tinue with the spending the way we have 
been doing it. 

One might say that this is only a 
few dollars. Maybe itis. Perhaps a few 
hundred million dollars are just a few. 
Perhaps Congress considers it a few, and 
well they might, considering the reckless 
way we have been spending money. 

Some people try to blame our extrav- 
agance on defense. However, from 1954 
to 1960, defense expenditures went down 
by $1,300 million, but total National 
Government expenditures rose during 
those 6 years by $19.4 billion. Where is 
the money going? It is not going into 
defense. These increases have gone into 
nondefense expenditures. 

It is about time that we begin to clamp 
down on expenditures and try to pre- 
serve a sound economy, stop deficit 
financing, and stop making wasteful 
commitments which eventually must be 
paid. If we continue as we have been 
going, we will have to do one of two 
things. We will either have to raise 
taxes—and taxes are entirely too high 
already—or we must go further and fur- 
ther into debt. If we go further and 
further into debt, we will be living on 
the substance that belongs to future 
generations. I do not think that is 
right, for it is no less than immoral for 
this generation to live on what belongs 
to the next generation and the gener- 
ation after that. 

Some people take the position that 
during the cold war period we have no 
alternative to deficit spending; such a 
position is one of self-indulgence. We 
do not have to do it. If we cut out un- 
necessary nondefense spending, we can 
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live within our budget. We can live 
within the income of the people of the 
United States. Taxes are far too high 
now. Some people think that we are 
“soaking the rich.” Well, there are not 
enough rich to soak and have enough to 
cover our spending. The lowest Federal 
income-tax bracket of 20 percent brings 
in 87 percent of the income tax from 
individuals in this country. The other 
13 percent of the income tax comes from 
the higher brackets or tax rates between 
20 percent and 91 percent. Eighty-seven 
percent of the income tax comes from 
the lowest rate, the minimum rate. We 
cannot go on the way we have been going. 
We might as well make up our minds. 

The way we have been acting this 
year, and to a large extent, ever since 
I have been in the Senate, it seems that 
we are determined to replace private ef- 
fort and individual incentive with false, 
incentive-killing practices of socialism 
administered by an all-powerful Central 
Government. 

We are going down the welfare state 
path further and further. I can hear 
now those who propose programs of this 
kind saying that that is a harsh view. 
That is not a harsh view, Mr. President. 
It is a realistic view, and the one we must 
adopt to save the country. It is going 
to require some realism, and the facing 
of some harsh facts, aptly and unequivo- 
cally proven by history, if we are to 
save the country. The welfare state 
holds nothing but woe and degeneration 
for us. 

I have no doubt about what action the 
Senate will take on the pending pro- 
posal, knowing the Senate as I do, be- 
cause I know the Senate will pass the 
bill, and will pass it in a few minutes. It 
will pass with only a few voices crying 
in the wilderness against it. I say today, 
and I am telling this to all Members of 
the Senate, without fear of being la- 
beled as a prophet of gloom and doom, 
that we cannot long continue this course 
without complete disaster. We are going 
to bankrupt the country. Not ony will 
we render the Government insolvent, but 
we are going to destroy the individual 
initiative that made us great. This is 
just one of many pieces of legislation of 
this type which has been proposed and 
passed by the Senate. I can only hope 
the American public will discern the 
danger and force a turning of the tide 
before it is too late. There seems to be 
no end to the limits the Congress will go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 4884) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Byrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. W1i.iams of 
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Delaware, and Mr. CarLson conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the bill will be printed with 
the Senate amendments numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 





REAPPORTIONMENT OF POLLED 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS ~ 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 146, S. 1372. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1372) to authorize the temporary release 
and reapportionment of polled acreage 
allotments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “by”, to strike out “adding the 
following at the end thereof” and insert 
“striking out the last sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following’’, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
section 378(a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the last sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “During any year of the period 
the allotment from a farm remains in the 
allotment pool, the displaced owner may, in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary, 
release for one year at a time any part or all 
of such farm allotment to the county com- 
mittee for reapportionment to other farms 
in the county having allotments for such 
commodity on the basis of the past acreage 
of the commodity, land, labor, equipment 
available for the production of the com- 
modity, crop rotation practices, and soil and 
other physical facilities affecting the produc- 
tion of the commodity; and the allotment 
reapportioned shall, for purposes of estab- 
lishing future farm allotments, not be re- 
garded as planted on the farm to which the 
allotment was transferred.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have a statement as to the purpose of 
the bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The purpose of the 
bill is merely to make it possible to re- 
allocate some cotton acreage. It would 
apply anywhere, but it has particular 
application in northeastern Alabama 
and northwestern Georgia, where there 
has been a river development, as a re- 
sult of which a great deal of acreage has 
been taken out of production. Time is 
of the essence, because planting time 
is here. The bill would make it pos- 
sible to redistribute the acreage. The 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana in the chair). The 
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question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 1372) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





PUBLICATION OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
PRINT ON WITHHOLDING OF IN- 
FORMATION FROM THE CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, of 
which I am chairman, has been con- 
cerned for some time with the subject 
of “Freedom of Information and Se- 
crecy in Government.” Four years ago, 
under the direction of my predecessor, 
the late Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., the 
subcommittee launched a study of the 
so-called executive privilege and the 
withholding of information from the 
Congress by executive departments and 
administrative agencies. 

The subcommittee has held a succes- 
sion of public hearings on the subject 
culminating in the passage of S. 921 dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, which prohibits 
Officials of the executive department 
from using the housekeeping statute as 
a basis for withholding information 
from the public. 

I am happy to announce, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the results of a survey, con- 
ducted by the subcommittee last year, 
to determine the extent to which infor- 
mation is being withheld from Members 
of the Senate by the executive depart- 
ment, will be available this week as a 
subcommittee print. This survey con- 
sists of replies to an inquiry sent to 
every Member of the Senate asking for 
instances of information being with- 
held from them by the executive de- 
partment. 

Mr. President, those of us who had the 
pleasure of serving with our former col- 
league in the Senate, President Kennedy, 
know of his belief in the free flow of in- 
formation to all people. I am hopeful 
that those individuals serving in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government also 
are aware and will fully adhere to the 
President’s expressed wishes that there 
be no withholding of information to the 
people, about our Government’s conduct 
of its affairs, except in those instances 
where the national security warrants it. 
I have full confidence in the administra- 
tion of President Kennedy and in this 
particular regard I am certain that he 
will insist upon full compliance with his 
determination to keep the American peo- 
ple fully informed as to the operation 
of their Government. 

I am especially happy to announce the 
availability of the subcommittee print on 
the withholding of information from the 
Congress, on the opening day of the an- 
nual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, now in ses- 
sion at the Statler Hotel. The American 
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Society of Newspaper Editors has done 
yeoman service in defending the right of 
the public to know what its Government 
is doing. I note that on the agenda of 
the opening session of its convention, 
the society has included a discussion on 
“Current Trends in Freedom of Infor- 
mation.” Mr. President, I salute the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
for its continuing efforts to make the 
guarantees of freedom of speech and of 
the press a living reality and I wish the 
convention delegates every success in 
their deliberations. 





THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a few comments about the 
new Peace Corps which President Ken- 
nedy has inaugurated by Executive 
order, on a temporary basis, and which 
Congress is expected to authorize by 
legislation on a more permanent basis. 

I have been especially interested in 
this phase of international assistance 
since my dear friend, the late Dr. Henry 
G. Bennett, served as the first point 4 
administrator. 

Dr. Bennett believed deeply in a 
people-to-people program, and he dem- 
onstrated the soundness of such an ef- 
fort to promote progress and under- 
standing. 

Dr. Bennett was a soil and water ex- 
pert operating in the field of education. 
He showed that the conservation of our 
natural resources is basic to prosperity 
wherever the country and at whatever 
stage of development it may be. 

I am pleased to report that Mr. 
Sargent Shriver, the able Director of the 
new Peace Corps, has informed me that 
“those of us here at the Peace Corps 
realize the importance of conservation 
being integrated into our program and 
are doing our utmost to utilize the ideas 
and thinking of men such as the late 
Dr. Bennett.” 

President Kennedy has demonstrated 
new leadership in pursuing the idea of 
technical assistance and reviving the 
spirit of point 4. The popularity of the 
new Peace Corps is demonstrated by the 
thousands of requests that have been 
pouring in to the headquarters here. In 
response to these inquiries, the staff of 
the Peace Corps has prepared a factbook 
which attempts to answer some of the 
basic questions about the Peace Corps 
program. Because of the interest that 
has been expressed in this program, both 
in this country and abroad, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of pages 1 to 11 of 
the Peace Corps factbook. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Peace Corps FacTBook 
INTRODUCTION 


This publication is intended primarily as 
a source of information for the prospective 
Peace Corps volunteer. It attempts to an-~- 
swer some of the basic questions about the 
Peace Corps program. 

This information reflects Peace Corps poli- 
cies at the time of publication. It is subject 
to change as subsequent experience, future 
policy decisions, or legislation may alter 
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these concepts; the program is in an experi- 
mental stage. 

The selection of questions was based upon 
inquiries received at Peace Corps head- 
quarters. 





WHY A PEACE CORPS? 


In 1912, William James called for the in- 
stitution of a program like the Peace Corps 
to provide “the moral equivalent of war.” 

In his inaugural address, on January 20, 
1961, President John F. Kennedy said: “Ask 
not what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

On March 24, 1961, during a discussion 
of the Peace Corps at the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum, a Norwegian student voiced 
the feeling of many young people of all na- 
tions when he said: “We want to fight prob- 
lems, not people.” 

These are different expressions of the idea 
behind the Peace Corps, an idea which has 
produced an encouraging response on the 
part of the American people. 

The Peace Corps represents an opportunity 
for individual citizens to work directly with 
the people of other countries to provide eco- 
nomic, social, or educational assistance and 
to further the cause of peace through per- 
sonal relationships and the development of 
mutual understanding. 

Arnold Toynbee, the British historian, has 
said that the Peace Corps can give America 
a chance to recapture “the leadership of the 
world revolution that she started in April 
1776 * * * a revolution with a spiritual 
objective.” 

The Peace Corps idea is an ambitious one 
that has demonstrated a strong appeal to 
the idealism and altruism of Americans. It 
has raised hopes among the people of many 
lands. 

The goals of the Peace Corps program will 
not be reached swiftly or easily; there are 
pitfalls and problems. But the potential 
rewards outweigh the risks of failure, and 
the Peace Corps offers our citizens a chance 
to take an active part in what President 
Kennedy called “a long twilight struggle 
* * * a struggle against the common enemies 
of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself.” 


HOW DID THE PEACE CORPS START? 


The Peace Corps was started on March 1, 
1961, when President Kennedy issued an 
Executive order establishing the Corps on a 
temporary basis. The order was based upon 
@ comprehensive report prepared by Robert 
Sargent Shriver, Jr., former president of the 
Chicago Board of Education, who had under- 
taken a study of the Peace Corps proposal at 
the request of the President. During the 
1960 presidential campaign, the Peace Corps 
was first mentioned by Senator Kennedy in a 
speech at the University of Michigan and 
later set forth in detail at San Francisco. 

Over the years, many persons had sug- 
gested activities along the line of the Peace 
Corps, and many universities, churches, and 
private agencies had performed similar work. 
In the Congress, Peace Corps legislation was 
urged by Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Min- 
nesota, the late Senator Richard Neuberger, 
of Oregon, and Congressman Henry Reuss, of 
Wisconsin. 

The ultimate scope and magnitude of the 
permanent Peace Corps will be determined by 
the Congress. 


UNDER WHAT AUTHORITY IS THE PEACE CORPS 
OPERATING? 


The Peace Corps is an independent agency 
within the Department of State. It is op- 
erating under an Executive order and is 
financed from mutual security funds allo- 
cated for the present fiscal year. Since the 
Peace Corps is now on a temporary pilot 
basis, final decisions as to long-range financ- 
ing have not yet been made. It is antici- 
pated that from 500 to 1,000 volunteers will 
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be in training or overseas by the end of 
1961. The eventual size of the Peace Corps 
will be decided by congressional and Execu- 
tive action and will be influenced by the 
number and magnitude of requests from for- 
eign governments. Much will depend upon 
the judgment of the program's effectiveness 
by the American people and the people of 
other nations. 


WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE PEACE CORPS? 


The Peace Corps adds a new dimension to 
mutual assistance programs. Other US. 
programs provide military aid, technical as- 
sistance, and capital to other nations. The 
Peace Corps will make available a pool of 
trained manpower to help other countries 
meet urgent needs. 


HOW WILL THE PEACE CORPS OPERATE? 


Projects must have the approval of both 
the host country and the Peace Corps. As- 
sistance will be made available through at 
least five channels: 

(a) Through contracts or grants to pri- 
vate agencies engaged in Peace Corps-type 
projects. 

(b) Through contracts or grants with col- 
leges, universities, or other educational in- 
stitutions. 

(c) Through programs of other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies. Skilled or semiskilled 
workers might supplement the work of ex- 
isting technical and economic cooperation 
projects. 

(d) Through programs of the United Na- 
tions. The services of Peace Corps volun- 
teers will be offered to the United Nations 
for work in technical assistance and devel- 
opment programs. 

(e) Through programs administered di- 
rectly by the Peace Corps. 


WHAT WILL PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS DO? 


Peace Corps volunteers will go only where 
they are needed and are wanted. They will 
work closely with the people they help. In 
some instances they will provide on-the-job 
training for host country workers who will 
be enabled to carry on the work after the 
volunteers leave. 

Volunteers might function as teachers, 
community development workers, agricul- 
tural extension workers, sanitation engi- 
neers, construction foremen and workers, 
medical assistants, mechanics, accountants, 
or civil administrators. They might also 
work as librarians, social workers, nurses, 
yocational school teachers, surveyors, labo- 
ratory technicians, and in a variety of other 
occupations. 


WHAT CAN THE VOLUNTEER HOPE TO 
ACCOMPLISH? 


The volunteer can help to raise standards 
of living or to improve educational and social 
levels in the less developed areas of the world. 
The sphere of his activity may be limited, 
however, and his impact on the economic 
or social structure of the community may 
not be immediately apparent. In many cases 
he will not remain in the country to see the 
results of his work. 

The effective volunteer will find other re- 
wards in his work. He will be enriched by 
experience—the experience of knowing peo- 
ple of another culture as friends and fellow 
workers. He will gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the world and his horizons will be ex- 
tended. He will achieve a sense of purpose 
and of participation in the seemingly re- 
mote area of international relations. He 
will have contributed directly to world 
peace. 

WHO MAY APPLY? 


Any American citizen over 18 may apply. 
There is no upper age limit. Married couples 
without dependent children can be accepted 
if both can do needed jobs. Parental ap- 
proval will have to be obtained by volun- 
teers who are under 21 and who live in States 
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where persons under 21 are legally regarded 
as minors. 

Older or retired people can be accepted if 
they meet other Peace Corps standards and 
if they have special skills needed for Peace 
Corps projects. However, Peace Corps tasks 
will be performed under arduous living con- 
ditions, and for this reason it is expected 
that most volunteers will be from 21 to 45 
years old. Older people may serve as in- 
structors at training centers or as oversea 
supervisors. 

There is no requirement that a volunteer 
must have a college education. Many of the 
tasks for which a demand is foreseen call for 
skills in trades or crafts which usually are 
developed in other ways than through formal 
education at the college level. 


HOW DOES A VOLUNTEER APPLY? 


By filling out a Peace Corps volunteer 
questionnaire. 

Questionnaires are available at universi- 
ties, colleges, and post offices, and through 
the offices of U.S. Senators, Congressmen, and 
through county agents of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Questionnaires are 
available through business associations, civic 
groups, and labor unions. They may also be 
obtained by writing the Peace Corps, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


HOW WILL VOLUNTEERS BE SELECTED? 


Questionnaires will be kept on file at the 
Peace Corps headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. As projects develop, those with the 
needed skills and qualifications will be called 
in for interviews, physical examinations and 
written tests. When there is a need for 
special skills beyond those available, direct 
recruiting will take place. 


WHAT ARE THE STANDARDS FOR SELECTION? 


Selection standards will be high. Through 
written tests, physical examinations, inter- 
views and observation, candidates will be 
screened successively for technical compe- 
tence, maturity, physical condition and 
motivation. Procedures will be devised to 
prevent the selection of those who might 
seek to use the Peace Corps for subversive 
purposes. Because some persons otherwise 
qualified might prove to be emotionally in- 
capable of facing the realities of living in 
distant outposts, it is of the highest im- 
portance that volunteers sent overseas pos- 
sess qualities of stability, adaptability and 
determination. The selection process will 
seek to discover these qualities in those 
chosen as volunteers. 


WHAT KIND OF TRAINING IS PLANNED FOR 
VOLUNTEERS? 


Generally, training will fall into five cate- 
gories: 

(a) Study of the host nation’s language. 

(b) Study of the history, customs, tradi- 
tions and economy of the host country. 

(c) Refresher courses in the volunteer’s 
field of special skill, or in the techniques of 
the job ahead, such as special training in 
teaching English as a foreign language. 

(d)Physical conditioning, health, and 
medical practices. 

(e) Refresher courses in American gov- 
ernment, history and traditions. Volunteers 
should be able to respond intelligently to 
questions about economics, history, social 
structure, government, and politics in the 
United States. 

The training period usually will be from 
2 to 6 months. It may be continued at an 
overseas staging area. 

WHERE WILL VOLUNTEERS BE SENT? 

Projects will be developed jointly by the 
Peace Corps and foreign nations, or in some 
cases with the help of voluntary agencies 
or universities, In every instance, the for- 
eign nation must favor the project, and 
volunteers will be sent to no country where 
they are unwelcome. The Peace Corps will 
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respond to the requests of other nations to 
the extent that its resources and personnel 
permit. 

Volunteers may request duty in particular 
areas, but the Peace Corps will not guaran- 
tee assignment to specific locations. An ef- 
fort will be made, however, to match a 
yolunteer’s special background, knowledge, 
and experience to geographical areas where 
he could function most effectively. It is 
expected that most Peace Corps projects will 
be in Africa, Asia, the Middle East, or Latin 
America. 

Volunteers must be prepared for occasional 
criticism by the professional agitator and the 
sincere doubter. They must learn to distin- 
guish between the two, ignoring the one 
while helping the other. The agitator may 
try to discredit the Peace Corps by creating 
incidents. For these and other reasons it is 
essential that volunteers be mature per- 
sons—no matter what their age. 


WHAT LIVING CONDITIONS CAN A VOLUNTEER 
ANTICIPATE? 


For most volunteers, living conditions will 
be markedly different than those in their 
home environments. It is the intention of 
the Peace Corps that volunteers will live on 
a standard similar to that of his counter- 
part in the host country. This standard will 
vary; some volunteers may be working in 
cities, others in villages, and some may move 
about a country. The food may be strange, 
water may need purification, and tropical 
diseases may be prevalent. There may be 
little or no recreational facilities, and travel 
may be by foot. The volunteer must be pre- 
pared to live a pioneer life. 

There will be compensations, of course. 
The local people will have their own kind of 
entertainment, their own kind of recreation, 
their own parties and social life. Volunteers 
should enter into these local activities. For 
one who seeks knowledge of the ways of other 
people these social diversions will provide 
many sources of satisfaction. 


WHAT ABOUT HEALTH CARE? 


The U.S. Public Health Service will assume 
responsibility for the volunteer’s health 
needs. Arrangements will vary, depending 
on health and medical facilities available. 
Where local health facilities are adequate, it 
is reasonable to assume that they may be 
used; where they are not, it may be pos- 
sible to work out arrangements for the use 
of U.S. military hospitals or the clinics of 
other American missions in the area. In 
some cases the Peace Corps may send out 
doctors or health specialists with volunteer 
teams. 

The Peace Corps will endeavor, through 
physical conditioning during the training 
period, to send volunteers abroad in the best 
possible condition to resist disease. Volun- 
teers also will be instructed in health habits 
and hazards. None of these measures can 
eliminate all possibility of illness, but the 
Peace Corps will do everything feasible to 
minimize risks, 

WHAT ABOUT THE DRAFT? 

Service in the Peace Corps will not exempt 
anyone from the provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. This act, 
however, is flexible enough to provide de- 
ferment for members of the Peace Corps. 

The question has been raised as to the 
status of Peace Corps volunteers after their 
return from Peace Corps assignments. 
Whether they then will be drafted for mili- 
tary service will depend on a number of 
things, among them, the world situation at 
the time their assignments are concluded, 
their age, their physical condition, their 
marital status, and the Selective Service 
regulations in effect at that time. Eligibility 
for military service also will be dependent 
or. whether volunteers become engaged in 
activities considered by the Selective Service 
to be in the national interest. 
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The fact that the registrant has been a 
member of the Peace Corps will not prevent 
him from qualifying for further deferment, 
the same as any other registrant who is en- 
gaged in activities deemed vital to the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest. 


HOW WILL VOLUNTEERS BE PAID? 


Although the volunteer will receive no 
regular salary payments, he will receive al- 
lowances to cover the cost of clothing, hous- 
ing, food, and incidental expenses so that he 
may live approximately at the level of his 
counterparts in the host country. Allow- 
ances may vary from country to country and 
project to project, and could be adjusted to 
meet changing circumstances. The allow- 
ance will be adequate to cover all necessary 
expenses. No private money will be needed. 

Upon completion of his Peace Corps serv- 
ice, the volunteer will receive a separation 
allotment based upon his time overseas. 
This payment probably will be accumulated 
at the rate of $75 a month. Usually it will 
be held in escrow, but a volunteer probably 
would be permitted to have the payment 
made to someone in the United States if it 
were necessary for purposes such as helping 
support or educate a member of his family. 

The purpose of the separation allotment 
is to provide the returning volunteer with 
funds to live until he obtains other employ- 
ment. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE VOLUNTEER RETURNS 
HOME? 


The Peace Corps has established a Career 
Planning Board to help returning volunteers 
find jobs at home. 

Top leaders of business, labor, government, 
and education have already agreed to work 
with and serve on the new Board. They will 
prepare suggested job and educational op- 
portunities for each returning volunteer, 

Under the plan, each volunteer may con- 
sult personally with the Board about his 
career. If a volunteer requests help, the 
expert in his chosen field will assist him. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Honorary Chairman: The Honorable Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Associate Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Chairman: The Honorable LyNnpvon B. 
JouHNson, Vice President of the United 
States. 

Vice Chairmen: 

Dr. Mary Bunting, president, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 

David E. Lilienthal, chairman, Development 
& Resources Corp. 

Rev. James Robinson, director, Operation 
Crossroads Africa. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 

Members: 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, commissioner of 
health, New York City. 

Joseph Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America, vice president, AFL-CIO. 

Harry Belafonte, New York City. 

Rev. William Sloan Coffin, chaplain, Yale 
University. 

LeRoy Collins, president, National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 

Rev. John J. Considine, M.M., director, 
Latin America Bureau, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Col. Henry Crown, chairman, Material 
Services Division, General Dynamics Corp. 

Dr. Albert Dent, president, Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. John Fischer, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

J. Peter Grace, president, W. R. Grace & Co. 

Cornelius J. Haggerty, president, Building 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, president, Houston 
Post Publishing Co. 

E. Palmer Hoyt, publisher, the Denver Post. 

Mrs. Robert E. Kintner, New York City. 

Murray D. Lincoln, chairman, CARE, Inc. 
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Frederick R. Mann, secretary of commerce, 
the city of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president, More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. James A. McCain, president, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Franklin Murphy, chancellor, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, international presi- 
dent, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Rev. Clarence E, Pickett, executive sec- 
retary, American Friends Service Committee. 

Roger Revelle, director, Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography. 

John D. Rockefeller IV, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hyde Park, 
N.Y. 

Eugene V. Rostow, dean, Yale Law School. 

George L. Sanches, chairman, Department 
of History, University of Texas. 

James Scott, international vice president, 
U.S. National Student Association. 

Career Planning Board: 

Joseph Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America and vice president, AFL— 
CIO. 

Roger W, Jones, Under Secretary of State 
for Administration. 

Ralph Lazarus, president, Federated De- 
partment Stores. 

Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, president, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 


Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee yield briefly to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. 





LIMITATIONS OF DEDUCTIONS FOR 
ENTERTAINMENT AND EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTS RECOMMENDED BY 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
President Kennedy’s tax message is a 
major breakthrough in the campaign to 
strengthen the economy and to increase 
the fairness of the tax system. The 
economy needs the proposed incentives 
and reform to promote expansion of em- 
ployment, production, and income. 
The President’s program will increase 
the rate of economic growth and con- 
tribute to the strength of our free eco- 
nomic system. The stimulus to invest- 
ment and growth, to the production of 
goods and services, will raise our al- 
ready high living standards. Along 
with the increase in our material well- 
being, the American people desire a tax 
system that is equitable and that has 
favorable economic effects. In order to 
bring about structural and administra- 
tive changes to improve the equity and 
efficiency of the tax system, the Presi- 
dent recommends, among other changes, 
limitations on expense account allow- 
ances. 

With respect to limitations on expense 
accounts, he recommends the disallow- 
ance in full of the cost-of-living ex- 
penses under the guise of entertainment, 
and maintenance of excessive personal 
luxuries under the claim of entertain- 
ment facilities, such as yachts and hunt- 
ing lodges. Also proposed are restric- 
tions on deductions for gifts, business 
trips, and excessive personal living ex- 
penses which provide a considerable in- 
crease in the luxury spending by some 
people at the expense of the Federal 
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Government. In recent years the ex- 
pense account has become a national 
joke—in some cases a national scan- 
dal—refiecting flagrant abuse of the 
tax laws. Now something will be done 
to stop this growing “expense-account 
society.” If the President’s recommen- 
dations are adopted, the ordinary tax- 
payer will no longer have to make up 
the revenue lost through these so- 
called business deductions, which are 
really private luxury spending. He will 
no longer have to pay a high income 
tax on his average salary in order to 
make up for this lost revenue. 

The tendency for businesses to assume 
the cost of personal living expenses of 
officers has become a fringe benefit not 
reported on the individual’s tax return, 
and at the same time it is a tax deduc- 
tion for the business. Government has 
been subsidizing personal recreation, en- 
tertainment, and gift giving. Business 
entertaining, itself, has become a big 
business; unreasonably large tax de- 
ductible Christmas gifts, ranging up to 
Cadillacs, and long and lavish so-called 
business-pleasure trips even including a 
lion shooting expedition in Africa, have 
entered into business expense deductions. 
Such disturbing misuse of business de- 
ductions is by no means universal, but 
it is a trend participated in by enough 
companies and individuals to damage the 
good name of business and necessary ex- 
penses of sound business, in the eyes of 
the general public. In 1959 and 1960, 
Senator CLarK, without success, at- 
tempted to incorporate amendments to 
tighten the rules on business expense 
deductions into the Tax Rate Extension 
Acts. The Internal Revenue Service has 
stepped up its audit and enforcement 
procedures to stop the reckless use of 
expense accounts to cover up personal 
living expenditures. This is not enough. 
I recommend that President Kennedy’s 
proposed changes in the present laws, in 
order to surmount the present difficulties 
in this area and to achieve a more ef- 
fective and more equitable tax system, 
be adopted. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will permit an 
interruption, let me say that I know all 
Members wish to be fair to each other. 
All of us have our obligations. I have 
no objection to the Senator’s yielding to 
| other Members; but my colleague [Mr. 
KEATING] and I have been waiting for 
several hours. We wish to speak only 
briefly—perhaps 10 minutes, each. 

I shall defer; I shall wait on my col- 
league. But I hope the Senator who 
has the floor will see that we, too, are 
treated fa*zly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
acting majority leader has asked me to 
yield, so that the absence of a quorum 
may be suggested. I now yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE PRESIDENT’S TAX MESSAGE: 
REPEAL OF THE DIVIDEND TAX 
CREDIT AND EXCLUSION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield briefly. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
President Kennedy has sent to the Con- 
gress an excellent tax message. If the 
President’s tax recommendations are 
enacted into law, expenditures in con- 
nection with yachts and hunting lodges 
will no longer be credited as tax deduc- 
tions. This is a reform which is much 
overdue, and it will plug one of the glar- 
ing tax loopholes which needs to be 
plugged. 

It is gratifying that the President’s 
tax message has made such an auspicious 
start toward improving our tax system. 
We need a strong and dynamic economy 
if we are to meet successfully the ever- 
increasing international challenge and 
at the same time provide for full em- 
ployment and a higher standard of living 
at home. The President’s tax recom- 
mendations will make a substantial con- 
tribution toward this goal. They will 
help us realize our full economic po- 
tential, by providing greater incentive to 
modernize our industrial plant and 
equipment. They will aid in bringing 
our balance of payments under control. 
And, perhaps most important of all, they 
point the way to a fairer tax system 
which will make it easier for us as a 
Nation to bear the taxes necessary to 
pay for essential expenses. 

I am particularly glad that the Presi- 
dent has given his full support to repeal 
of the dividend tax credit and exclusion, 
which were enacted in 1954. In 1959, 
and again in 1960, the Senate voted to 
repeal the dividend credit; but both 
times the amendment was deleted in 
conference. 

Repeal of the 1954 dividend provi- 
sions is now overdue. Indeed, it is ques- 
tionable whether there was ever any 
adequate justification for their enact- 
ment. Much of the case for such pro- 
visions rests on the so-called double 
taxation of dividends. However, there 
is considerable uncertainty as to whether 
such double taxation does, in fact, exist. 
A number of tax authorities, after care- 
ful consideration, have concluded that 
it is not proper to give the shareholder 
a tax allowance for taxes paid by the cor- 
poration. These hold that the corpora- 
tion, because of its special privileges and 
characteristics, is a taxpaying entity in 
its own right. Others believe that much 
of the corporate tax is actually borne, 
not by the present stockholders who re- 
ceive the dividends, but by consumers, 
in the form of higher prices, and by for- 
mer owners who have sold the stock at 
prices reflecting the tax. 
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However, as the President has pointed 
out, whatever may be the merits of the 
arguments regarding the existence of 
double taxation of dividends, the 1954 
dividend provisions do not offer an ap- 
propriate remedy. These provisions now 
reduce revenue by about $450 million a 
year at present income levels. The 
bulk of this amount goes to high-income 
individuals with large holdings of stock. 
The dividend credit, in particular, gives 
the most relief to dividend recipients 
in the high income brackets, and gives 
relatively little help to stockholders with 
small incomes. For example, it removes 
only 414 percent of the so-called double 
tax on those in the 20-percent bracket, 
but removes 41 percent of the double 
tax on those in the 91-percent bracket. 
Such inequitable provisions do not be- 
long in the tax law. Legislation provid- 
ing for the repeal of these unfair divi- 
dend provisions and for the adoption of 
the President’s tax program should be 
enacted during the present session of 
the Congress. 





THE PRESIDENT’S TAX MESSAGE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the tax 
message, which has been so keenly an- 
ticipated by many of us, has now come 
to the Congress from President Kennedy. 
It is an encouraging message, not so 
much for what it specifically recom- 
mends, as for what it portends, for this 
is the beginning of the first serious at- 
tempt in many years to enact equitable 
tax reform. 

In 1954, we had what some regarded 
as limited tax reform. Many have 
looked on that 1954 effort as worse than 
abortive. It was, in many respects, 
positively harmful. From this begin- 
ning today, however, we can look for- 
ward to better, wiser, and more fruitful 
leadership from the President for tax 
reform. 

Although I am mindful of the techni- 
cal difficulties in developing tax policy 
and in drafting tax legislation, it would 
have been desirable, in my view, to go 
further in closing loopholes of tax 
favoritism. The message leaves unmen- 
tioned and untouched many instances 
of preferential treatment. 

For instance, the President has made 
no recommendations as to restricted 
stock options. I regard the restricted 
stock option as one of the most inde- 
fensible loopholes. I am disappointed at 
this noticeable omission from the mes- 
sage, and I propose to move against the 
restricted stock option by amendment 
at the very first feasible opportunity. 

Percentage depletion is another very 
big tax favoritism which we must soon 
face. Practical difficulties are involved, 
and I am well aware of them. Even so, 
it would have been well to make a begin- 
ning in this very first message. 

The whole field of pensions and de- 
layed compensation needs a thorough 
overhaul. There are technical compli- 
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cations here, and the new administration 
will need time to work out a positive 
approach. Even so, I would have 
cheered some notice in this first message 
of the existence of the problem. 

There are other points which Presi- 
dent Kennedy must, and I am sure will, 
consider in the near future. I note these 
points of omission, not with a desire to 
be critical. As I have said, I find this 
message encouraging, both because of 
the recommended action, and because it 
represents an instance of Presidential 
leadership for tax reform. Political 
practicalities considered, large-scale 
equitable tax reform is simply unachiev- 
able without Presidential leadership. 

In his message, the President has rec- 
ommended some very sound steps. 

In the matter of the taxation of for- 
eign subsidiaries of U.S. corporations, 
he has recommended action—insuffi- 
cient, but sound insofar as it goes. I 
shall seek to strengthen legislation in 
this area. 

The Senate has, in the past, acted 
affirmatively to repeal the dividend 
credit; and I am confident it will take 
such action again. 

The message clearly recommends 
forthright action regarding tax-haven 
tax avoidance. This has long been 
needed. 

The President recommends correction 
of the faulty “gross-up” provisions now 
in the tax code, whereby foreign sub- 
sidiaries receive substantially both a de- 
duction and a credit for foreign income 
taxes. This change is long overdue. 

It is proposed that differing tax treat- 
ment be accorded activities in developed 
and underdeveloped countries. ‘This is 
doubtful, indeed, both as to principle 
and as to practicability of definition. 

Perhaps the most controversial point 
in the President’s message is that deal- 
ing with depreciation and amortization. 

No one will gainsay the need for ac- 
celerated economic growth, nor can it 
be successfully controverted that busi- 
ness investment activities hold the key 
to growth and to our economic well-be- 
ing. There may be, of course, divergent 
views as to how best to encourage eco- 
nomic growth, in and out of the corpo- 
rate sector; but a specific treatment has 
advantages over an across-the-board ap- 
plication. 

The President has proposed a move to 
spur investment in new plant and equip- 
ment, by allowing an added increment 
of depreciation allowance. Perhaps such 
& move will bear fruit. Certainly it de- 
serves most careful consideration. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, 
that any type of accelerated deprecia- 
tion amounts to a tax cut, with the 
greater benefits accruing to the compa- 
nies and types of operations having the 
largest investments in depreciable 
property. 

One often hears accelerated deprecia- 
tion spoken of as a “tax deferral.” In 
a dynamic economy, it is frequently more 
than deferral. For the constantly ex- 
panding operation, it is a tax cut, pure 
and simple. On this point, Mr. John B. 
Madigan, an officer of the Hartford 
Electric Light Co., has stated that by 
“using liberalized depreciation in our 
company we reduced our Federal income 
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tax by 14 percent in 1957 and as much 
as 30 percent in 1958.” He went on to 
say that “with very few exceptions the 
annual tax bill will continue to be less 
under accelerated depreciation than un- 
der straight-line” and “the cumulative 
amount of tax savings will be still grow- 
ing at the turn of the next century.” 
The statement holds true for any type 
of increased or liberalized depreciation 
for a growing company. 

So, in considering any type of liberal- 
ized depreciation, let us bear in mind 
that we are actually reducing the tax 
rate for corporations able to take ad- 
vantage of the liberalization. The ques- 
tion to be raised here is: Do we want to 
cut corporate taxes; and, if so, what is 
the most equitable way to make a cut? 

The next question to bear in mind is: 
Will this type of tax cut result in in- 
creased spending for new plant and 
equipment, thereby expanding produc- 
tion and lowering costs? 

It would appear that the method 
chosen by President Kennedy—that of 
allowing increased depreciation for some 
part of the “extra” expenditures above 
normal for plant and equipment—might 
be a proper approach, although I reserve 
judgment on it. 

Certainiy we can see that the liberal- 
ized depreciation formulas embodied in 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code did not 
have altogether the desired effects. In- 
deed, much of the added increment of 
retained earnings made possible by the 
1954 code went into increased dividends 
and increased liquidity. For example, 
while corporate profits have shown little 
growth, depreciation, depletion, and 
amortization allowances have increased 
from $15.7 billion, in 1954, to $23.6 bil- 
lion, in 1958. Some of this untaxed and 
retained income has gone into increased 
expenditures for plant and equipment, 
but more has apparently gone into 
dividends. It has been customary in the 
past for dividends to equal roughly 50 
percent of net profits; but, since 1954, 
this percentage has been rising. In 1958, 
dividends amounted to 72 percent of net 
profits after taxes. 

We must face the fact that expendi- 
tures for plant anc equipment are not 
necessarily related tu depreciation allow- 
ances. Prior to 1955, during the post- 
war years, corporations were willing to 
spend an average of 216 percent of de- 
preciation and amortization on plant and 
equipment outlays. If the same ratio 
had obtained in recent years, corpora- 
tions would have been willing to spend 
about $40 billion per year, as against the 
actual average of $28 billion per year 
which has actually been spent for plant 
and equipment by all corporations ex- 
cept banks and insurance companies. 

The approach recommended by Pres- 
ident Kennedy has much to commend it. 
The extra benefits of tax reduction for 
plant and equipment expenditures will 
not be available unless the extra incre- 
ment is actually spent for this useful 
purpose. Why should we provide a tax 
reduction as an incentive to those who 
do not use the tax credit for this pur- 
pose? 

Let me repeat, Mr. President: I find 
this message from the President encour- 
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aging, despite its limitations and inade- 
quacies. It is my feeling, and my hope, 
that we can move forward in the area 
of tax reform for greater equity among 
taxpayers and for a more rapid economic 
growth. Clearly, the President is mov- 
ing in that direction. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5189) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to exempt from tax income derived 
by a foreign central bank of issue from 
obligations of the United States. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSUMERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
slightly more than 2 years ago, on March 
26, 1959, I joined a number of other 
Senators in introducing Senate bill 1571, 
to establish a Department of Consumers. 
Today, together with 19 other Senators, 
I am reintroducing the same bill, which 
I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1688) to establish a De- 
partment of Consumers in order to se- 
cure within the Federal Government ef- 
fective representation of the economic 
interests of consumers; to coordinate 
the administration of consumer services 
by transferring to such Department cer- 
tain functions of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of Labor, and other agencies; 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Keravuver (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
joining me as cosponsors of this bill are 
the Senators from Alaska [Messrs. Bart- 
LETT and GRUENING], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Encire], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Carrotu], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovetras], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from New Mexico 
{[Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keattnec], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], the Senators 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mrs. NrEvu- 
BERGER], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.pu], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 

Preparatory to introducing the meas- 
ure today, I was going over the remarks 
which I made on the floor 2 years ago. 
If there was then a need for action to 
protect the consuming public, the need 
is considerably greater today. ‘Two 
years ago, I noted that between 1947 
and 1958 the consumer price index had 
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risen 29 percent. Bringing the compari- 
son up to date, we find that between 
1947 and 1960 the increase has been 32 
percent. Two years ago, I observed that 
most of the inflation, which is ultimately 
paid for by the consumer, had stemmed 
from price increases in the administered 
price areas. Today, this is also true, 
since between 1947 and 1960, increases 
of almost 70 percent have been regis- 
tered by the metals and metal products 
group and by machinery and automo- 
tive products, while rubber and rubber 
products and nonmetallic minerals have 
shown advances of 45 percent. It is 
also true today, as it was 2 years ago, 
that such market price or largely com- 
petitive areas as textile products and 
apparel and miiscellaneous products, 
along with farm products, have regis- 
tered actual decreases in price. The de- 
cline in farm commodity prices between 
1947 and 1960 has been 11 percent. Con- 
sider the contrast—a 105-percent in- 
crease in finished steel prices and an 11- 
percent decrease in farm commodity 
prices. Had it not been for the price de- 
clines in these competitive industries, 
the increase in the overall price level 
would have been materially greater. 

Two years ago, I noted that between 
1947 and 1958, the gross national product 
in terms of current dollars had increased 
by $78 billion more than the increase 
expressed in terms of real or constant 
dollars, and I observed that this differ- 
ence was pure inflation. Extending the 
comparison to 1960, we find that the 
magnitude of this pure inflation has 
increased to the fantastic sum of $87 
billion. For the 13-year period, this is 
an average of more than $6.5 billion a 
year in pure inflation. 

Mr. President, how long can this 
steady erosion of the buying power of 
the dollar continue? We already hear 
complaints that because of the steady 
upward movement of prices large firms 
in a number of concentrated industries 
have all but priced themselves out of 
world markets. It should be obvious to 
all that the inability of consumers to 
take more real goods off the market lies 
at the root of the problem of unused 
capacity and idle men with which we 
are currently plagued. Moreover, there 
seems to be no end in sight. An article 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 11, 
1961, is headlined “Some Companies Lift 
Charges as Sales Rise; Discounts Are 
Fewer: Nylon Yarns, Paint, Bleach, 
Bottles Are Increased; Building Mate- 
rials Climb.” The article states: 

The evidence turned up in a Wall Street 
Journal survey of 80 assorted companies, 
clearly does not add up to a sweeping rise 
in prices. But a number of the companies 
do report prices of some of the items they 
buy or sell have edged up in the past few 
weeks or are likely to rise in the near future. 


The article goes on to state: 


The list of items whose prices have already 
risen or are expected to go up soon is a 
highly diverse one. In the past month, 
Glidden Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
have raised industrial paint prices 3 percent. 
General Electric Co. has juggled the prices 
of commercial, industrial, and specialty 
lamps, with the changes averaging out to a 
1 percent advance. At mid-March Chem- 
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strand Corp. announced a 7 percent increase 
on one type of nylon fiber used by the up- 
holstery trade, and last week the company 
raised the price of another nylon yarn used 
in upholstery and carpets by 12 percent. 

Major glass producers, including Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. and Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp., increased the price of glass containers 
about 5 percent on April 1. This boost could 
nudge the prices charged by some of their 
customers slightly higher. In Los Angeles, 
George Evans, financial vice president of 
Purex Corp., says his firm is raising the 
price of its bleach to reflect the higher bottle 
prices; a quart of bleach will go up 1 cent 
to around 20 cents. 


It is, of course, upon the consumer 
that the burden of price inflation ulti- 
mately falls. And because they are un- 
organized and unrepresented by powerful 
lobbies, the voice of the consumer has 
not been heard inthe land. Against this 
background of long years of neglect, it 
was most heartening to read in the press 
of the President’s interest and concern 
with the problem. According to these 
news accounts, President Kennedy is 
considering the establishment of the post 
of Consumers’ Counsel to represent the 
interest of consumers in proceedings be- 
fore regulatory bodies. Upon further 
inquiry, however, I have ascertained that 
no post of Consumers’ Counsel has yet 
been established. 

Moreover, even if such action were 
taken through Executive order, there is 
still need for legislative action to equip a 
Consumers’ Counsel with the powers 
necessary to secure the data required 
for effective performance of the repre- 
sentational function. If, say, a Con- 
sumers’ Counsel is to make an effective 
presentation before a regulatory body on 
a pending rate increase, it must have 
mandatory powers in order to secure 
from the firm seeking the increase, data 
on which an evaluation of its need and 
effect on consumers can be based. On 
the basis of our experience in the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
I can say without much fear of contra- 
diction that to assume such information 
can be obtained through voluntary re- 
quest is to indulge in wishful thinking. 
The bill which we are introducing today 
does contain such mandatory powers, 
which I hope would be enacted by the 
Congress to make effective in its opera- 
tions any office of Consumers’ Counsel 
which might be established. 

But presenting arguments on behalf 
of consumers before regulatory bodies 
is only one of the functions which need 
to be carried out if we are going to pro- 
vide anything approaching adequate 
protection for the consumer interest. 
Even if the Congress were to enact the 
bill which we are introducing today we 
would still fall a good way short of bring- 
ing to a halt the constant erosion of con- 
sumer buying power through the upward 
movement of prices. This bill is really 
a very modest measure. Other than the 
right to appear before regulatory bodies 
and to obtain necessary information, it 
contains no mandatory powers. Apart 
from whatever existing powers are pres- 
ently lodged in agencies that might be 
transferred to it, the new department 
would seek to accomplish its objectives, 
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not by issuance of regulations or the im- 
position of controls, but rather through 
persuasion, factfinding, and cooperation. 

Department status is provided in the 
bill to insure that the consumer voice 
will not be controlled by an agency ori- 
ented to other interests, and also that 
consumer representatives will have ap- 
propriate status when making their 
views known. 

The Department will have the respon- 
sibility of presenting the consumer view- 
point when economic policies are being 
developed at the highest levels of gov- 
ernment. Representatives of the special- 
ized producer interest groups are heard 
directly through their lobbies. Why 
should not the voice of the consumer 
also be heard before a high policy de- 
cision is taken which might work in- 
calculable and long-lasting injury upon 
those who spend the family income. 

As part of its principal function the 
Department would “represent the eco- 
nomic interests of consumers of the 
United States in proceedings before 
courts and regulatory agencies of the 
United States.” 

More and more these agencies have 
assumed the role of umpire between con- 
testing groups of producers, and their 
basic function of protecting the public 
interest has tended to atrophy. The 
regulatory agencies were set up by the 
Congress under its powers to regulate 
commerce in the public interest. But 
though many of their decisions—as, for 
instance, those of ICC affecting railroad 
rates, the Federal Power Commission in 
setting gas rates, the Federal Trade 
Commission in its decisions with respect 
to unfair business practices—are of 
direct concern to consumers, they are 
not regarded as a party at interest in 
these cases. 

In actual practice, the regulatory 
agencies are preoccupied with settling 
conflicting claims among rival groups of 
producers. Thus, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is caught in disputes 
between railroeds and trucks; the Civil 
Aeronautics Board between large certi- 
fied carriers and the smaller airlines; the 
Federal Communications Commission 
between rival applicants for television 
and radio licenses; the Federal Power 
Commission between gas producers and 
public utility companies; the Tariff Com- 
mission between companies wanting 
tariff protection and those who do not. 
One can go on almost indefinitely with 
such a roster of conflicting producer 
groups fighting to make their views pre- 
vail with the agency of regulation. 

Is it surprising then that amid this 
constant tug of war between contesting 
private interests there is little room for 
the consumer to be heard? And, unlike 
these private pressure groups which are 
well organized, highly disciplined in the 
art of exerting influence, and omni- 
present when decisions are to be made, 
consumers are scattered, unorganized, 
and often unaware that decisions are 
taken of vital import to their standard of 
life. 

It is true that the protection of the 
consumer interests was one of the basic 
purposes for which the regulatory agen- 
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cies were established by the Congress. 
But in practice the initiative for action 
has come to be left increasingly to the 
companies which are being regulated. 
As the late Dr. Walton Hamilton, after a 
lifetime of study of these agencies, put it 
in his last book, “The Politics of Busi- 
ness,” page 155: 

The result is that the commission on all 
its levels becomes busy, in fact over-busy, 
put largely with detailed problems of the 
moment, problems which have been raised by 
complaining parties. It has adequate legal 
authority to raise questions on its own mo- 
tion, but amid all the bustle of everyday 
activity there is very little leisure in which 
to doit. The larger questions of holding the 
regulated industry to its function, of improv- 
ing its capacity to serve the public, of look- 
ing to the hazards ahead and guarding 

t them, and of making of it a more 
effective instrument of the general welfare 
are neglected. Matters of policy get im- 
mersed in the quagmire of detail. The 
agency fails to direct the activities of the 
industry to public objectives, and the in- 
dustry is left to effect for itself such struc- 
ture and practices as serve its purpose. 


The Department of Consumers would 
be empowered to appear in connection 
with matters vitally affecting consumers 
before these regulatory bodies by pre- 
senting information showing the conse- 
quences of the proposed action upon 
consumers. In no way is it proposed 
that the power of such regulatory agency 
be reduced or abridged. The purpose is 
merely to insure that, insofar as the 
consumer interest is concerned, their 
action shall not be taken without some 
foreknowledge of its effects upon con- 
sumers. Similarly, in matters involving 
the judicial branch of government, the 
department would have the right to cer- 
tify information to the proper official for 
presentation before the district courts 
and to secure leave to present the con- 
sumer point of view before appellate 
courts. 

In addition to its principal function of 
representation, the department would 
also have certain operating responsibili- 
ties resulting from the transfer to it of 
certain units and functions now set up 
or carried on by other departments or 
agencies. The bill lists particular units 
and functions to be transferred, but in 
this matter I wish to emphasize that my 
views are by no means fixed. The point 
to keep in mind is that transfer should 
be made in those instances where con- 
solidation in a consumer-oriented de- 
partment would lead to more efficient 
operation, higher morale, and a general 
strengthening of an overall program 
through the new focus and unity of 
purpose. The transfers proposed in the 
bill include the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the Division of Prices and Cost 
of Living of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Institute of Home Economics 
and Human Nutrition, and certain ele- 
ments of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards engaged in research with respect 
to or testing of consumer goods. In 
proposing these agency transfers, I do 
not wish to be critical of the work per- 
formed by them in the past. It is simply 
that I think that the gains of their 
merger under a single roof dedicated 
to a single common objective would 
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heighten their moral? and increase their 
usefulness and effectiveness. With the 
type of reorganizations we propose, the 
taxpayers would get more for their tax 
dollar out of the existing consumer-pro- 
tection agencies than is currently the 
case. 

As a matter of fact, it would be quite 
satisfactory to me to leave to the Presi- 
dent the decision as to which depart- 
ment or functions should be transferred 
from other agencies to a Consumers De- 
partment, under the regular executive 
reorganization act. 

Provision is also made whereby the De- 
partment will serve as a central clearing- 
house for complaints from consumers 
who presently are baffled by not know- 
ing where to turn for help. If the matter 
involved comes within the jurisdiction 
of another department or agency, then 
the complaint will be forwarded for its 
attention and appropriate action. If the 
matter appears to involve a violation of 
law, or of a judicial decision, it is to be 
transmitted promptly to the appropriate 
officer or agency, together with “such 
evidence and information as the Depart- 
ment may have concerning such probable 
violation” and the Department is further 
charged with the duty of ascertaining— 
the nature and extent of action taken with 
regard to probable violations so reported. 


One of the major problems in consumer 
protection against unfair and improper 
business practices is insuring effective 
enforcement of existing law, partly be- 
cause consumers do not know what pro- 
tection is provided under the law, or 
how to go about availing themselves of it. 
And, as a matter of fact, not of criticism, 
agencies responsible for carrying out 
public policy for consumer protection 
are at times heavily involved with other 
responsibilities to which top priorities 
are given. 

A department established to represent 
the consumer point of view must, of 
course, have channels opened for two- 
way communication with consumers, 
consumer groups and consumer agen- 
cies, including agencies that have been 
or may be set up in the States. Provision 
is made under the bill for the setting up 
of advisory committees, and particularly 
the Department is directed to hold an 
annual consumers conference “for the 
purpose of obtaining information, recom- 
mendations, and suggestions necessary 
or desirable for the effective perform- 
ance of other functions of the Depart- 
ment.” 

The Department will also provide an 
information service for consumers on 
the lines that the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce have been serv- 
ing farmers and business, particularly 
small business, for decades. 

Congress itself would be among the 
chief beneficiaries of the new Depart- 
ment. Time and again, in considering 
proposed legislation, Congress needs an 
evaluation of its likely effect upon con- 
sumers. 

And after the legislation has been 
passed, it needs to know whether the 
ends sought for in the legislation have 
been achieved or if further action is nec- 
essary. At the present time it is hard, 
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and often impossible, for the Congress 
to secure this kind of information. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado, who has long shown an ef- 
fective interest in the problems of con- 
sumers and who is one of the co- 
sponsors of the bill, as he was in the 
last session of Congress. 

Mr. CARROLL. The time for pas- 
sage of this sort of legislation is long 
overdue. Many years ago there were 
active consumer groups at the grass- 
roots. I remember the days of World 
War II and the OPA. In those days 
there were many consumer groups or- 
ganized to watch prices and report to 
the people on what was happening. 

Speaking of my own State today, I 
know of no great activity among con- 
sumer groups. I suspect people today 
are sensitive about lending their names 
to committees. 

The point I wish to make is, as the 
Senator so ably stated, that before regu- 
latory bodies the litigants themselves 
are very often contending for some spe- 
cial right or special privilege which can 
be granted to them by the regulatory 
body. Who really looks out for the con- 
sumers’ interest? By law the agencies 
are supposed to act in the public in- 
terest. This is very vague language, 
and very often it is an illusory term. 
We should have a Consumers Depart- 
ment to act as a watchdog of the con- 
sumer’s interests. 

I like to think of the President hav- 
ing a Consumers Department, and ap- 
pointing to it some of the leading 
women of the Nation. Women econo- 
mists and men economists could take a 
look at the price movements, to see 
what happens in the prolonged upward 
movement of prices. A determination 
could be made with regard to the threat 
of inflation to the consumers’ dollar. 

The able chairman of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee knows 
what has happened in the field of ad- 
ministered prices. The Senator knows 
what is happening today. The influence 
of giant corporations is spreading all 
over the Nation. These corporations af- 
fect prices, and the prices affect con- 
sumers. 

I am especially mindful of the things 
about which I have been reading in the 
newspapers, as to false labeling of pack- 
aging. Who really looks into that field? 
Who really functions for the consum- 
er’s interest? 

There are certain divisions of Gov- 
ernment that have an interest in the 
consumer. They should be combined to 
give them added strength. That would 
be better for the consumers and better 
for business. One problem is the qual- 
ity of products. The consumer has a 
right to know what he is buying. The 
consumer has a right to obtain a proper 
weight, whether he buys a ham or any 
other commodity. If the consumer pays 
for a 5-pound ham, he ought to get 5 
pounds of ham, not 4 pounds of ham and 
1 pound of water. 

There is not enough attention paid to 
false labeling. 
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It could be said the Federal Trade 
Commission has jurisdiction over these 
problems. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion does have a degree of jurisdiction. 

As the able Senator from Tennessee 
says, we are not asking in the bill for 
mandatory power. We would like to use 
the power of persuasion, the power of 
drawing people in so that they can con- 
sider the problem, interrogate witnesses, 
and make representation before the 
regulatory bodies. If I correctly under- 
stand the bill, this is the real purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. In a very few words, the 
Senator from Colorado has summed up 
the importance of the problem and the 
need for legislation of the type proposed. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I know the able 
Senator from New York wishes to make 
a very important speech, but I should 
like to make a further observation. 

There is a Department of Commerce 
to help businessmen. There is a Depart- 
ment of Labor to help the labor forces of 
our Nation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the farmers. 

Now there is a proposal for a Cabinet 
officer for urban affairs and I am in 
favor of the proposal. 

I think we have to go back to some 
fundamentals. The best way to 
straighten out some of the consumer 
problems is to get the women of the Na- 
tion as interested as they used to be 
years ago. Women know about prices. 

I agree with the able Senator from 
Tennessee. We need more than a coun- 
cil set up by the President, with unpaid 
members, which will treat this impor- 
tant problem with a “shave and a hair 
cut,” as we say inlaw. We ought to have 
competent, dedicated, salaried people 
devoting full time to the problem. 

I commend the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee for the thinking he has given to 
the problem and for his leadership in 
this whole field, not only in regard to 
antitrust and monopoly but also for his 
work in coming to grips with economic 
problems that are of tremendous impor- 
tance to the people and the Congress. 

We need information, as the able 
Senator has indicated. We need in- 
formation at the grassroots. 

We used to have in Denver, Colo., a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics office. There 
were people making surveys. The peo- 
ple of our area had some idea of what 
was happening in respect to prices of 
food. We do not know what is happen- 
ing any more in my area. The office has 
been shifted, I think, to Kansas City. 
Somebody was economy minded and cut 
down on the important staff. This is 
perhaps one of the reasons why my own 
area no longer has prominent groups of 
women active in protecting consumer 
interests in cooperation with economists 
and other experts. 

It is a most important bill, I repeat, 
and I extend hearty congratulations to 


There is a Depart- 
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the able Senator from Tennessee for the 
presentation he is making today. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank my col- 
league from Colorado for his remarks 
and for his contribution to the discus- 
sion. It is quite apparent that the Sen- 
ator has been considering the problem 
for a long time. If his analysis of what 
needs to be done is given candid consid- 
eration by Members of Congress and by 
the President and his advisers it will be 
very effective in persuading them to sup- 
port the passage of this bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more brief ob- 
servation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Not many years ago 
when we were Members of the other 
body, I remember that a lady Represent- 
ative walked into the well of the House 
with a market basket of food. She was 
speaking to the people as well as to the 
Members of the House. She went to her 
congressional district and carried the 
fight on prices. Groups of women were 
interested. 

I do not sense the same concern any 
more. I donot know what is happening 
to our people. I am happy to say I saw 
a picture of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois with some commodities in 
the newspaper the other day. 

The problem ought to be the responsi- 
bility of one department. When I go 
home people say, “Why do you not do 
something about prices?” I try to ex- 
plain to them the difficulties. 

They do not want to hear about the 


difficulties. They say, “Why don’t you 
do something about it? It is your re- 
sponsibility.” 


With the Senator’s bill, and support 
of the President to establish at Cabinet 
level a Department of Consumers, this 
problem will become the responsibility 
of each and every one of us. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Department 
can then give consumers informed lead- 
ership and enable their interests to be 
focused on specific problems. 

Mr. CARROLL. Of course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota and the present acting ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I wish to commend the Senator 
first, on his presentation and, second, 
upon his sponsorship of a bill to provide 
at Cabinet level a Department of Con- 
sumers. 

The Senator recalls, as he has said in 
his statement, that a bill similar to the 
measure he is introducing was intro- 
duced last year by the Senator from 
Tennessee and a number of other Sena- 
tors. That bill was S. 1571. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. In that con- 
nection I thank the Senator from Min- 
nesota, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Operations, for his 
consideration in giving us a hearing on 
the bill that was introduced in the pre- 
vious Congress. I have a copy of the 
hearings before me. The hearings con- 
ducted by the Senator from Minnesota 
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constitute an excellent exposition of the 
entire problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. AsI presided over 
those hearings and heard the testimony 
I became completely convinced of the 
necessity for legislative action to estab- 
lish an agency or a Cabinet level posi- 
tion related to the welfare of our con- 
sumers. I am sure that every Senator 
would find it helpful not only to read 
what the Senator has said today but al- 
so the testimony of the Senator last 
year and of many other witnesses who 
appeared before the subcommittee. If 
the bill is referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and if the 
chairman of the committee should again 
refer the bill to the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization, I can assure the Sena- 
tor that we shall proceed with hearings. 

I feel that in light of some of the evi- 
dence that has been brought out by the 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee, of which 
the Senator from Tennessee is chair- 
man, there is a definite need in the Gov- 
ernment for an emphasis upon the in- 
terests of consumers. 

I wish to make only one other point. 
To emphasize the consumers’ interest 
does not mean a denial of the legitimate 
interests of the wholesaler, the producer, 
or the retailer. There would be no con- 
flict of interest if there were legitimate 
pricing, fair pricing, and quality goods. 

The Senator from Tennessee has been 
an active champion of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the enforcement of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. I only 
hope that the discussion today may be 
reviewed very carefully by the Federal 
Trade Commission, because we expect 
the Federal Trade Commission to do its 
job under the act prohibiting misleading 
advertising and see to it that the respec- 
tive laws, such as the Clayton Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and others, are 
properly enforced. 

Other agencies of the Government 
which are involved in setting standards 
for consumer commodities would then 
be a little more vigilant than they have 
been in the past. What is really needed 
in the Government today is a sort of up- 
grading of the interests of the general 
public. All too often those agencies be- 
come the special agency of special in- 
terests. The Senator from Tennessee 
has performed a great service by intro- 
ducing the bill, and I assure him of my 
cooperation. I consider it a privilege to 
join the Senator from Tennessee not 
only as a cosponsor of the proposed 
legislation, but in any other endeavor. 
I compliment him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and acting majority 
leader for his sponsorship of the bill and 
for his continuing interest in problems 
affecting the consumer and the public 
interest. 

During the enlightening hearing con- 
ducted by the Senator as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Government Op- 
erations last year on June 23 and June 
24 the bill was supported by a number 
of prominent and thoughtful witnesses. 

In order that those reading the Rec- 
ORD may know the names of the wit- 
nesses who appeared and expressed 
themselves in connection with the bill 
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at that time, both pro and con, I ask 
unanimous consent that those parts of 
pages 3 and 4 of the hearings on the 
bill, listing witnesses and other docu- 
ments, be printed at this point in the 


RECORD. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENTS 
JUNE 23, 1960 


Kerauver, Hon. Estes, U.S. Senator from 
the State of Tennessee. 

Blair, Dr. John M., chief economist, Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

KeaTinc, Hon. KENNETH B., U.S. Senator 
from the State of New York. 

Kintner, Earl W., Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, accompanied by P. B. More- 
house, Acting General Counsel; Alvin L. Ber- 
man, Assistant General Counsel for Legisla- 
tion; and Edwin S. Rockefeller, assistant to 
the Chairman. 

ENcLE, Hon. Craik, U.S. Senator from the 
State of California. 

Harriman, Hon. Averell, former Governor 
of the State of New York. 

Newmann, Ross, Associate General Counsel, 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Letter to Senator HumpuHurEy, dated June 
28, 1960. 

JUNE 24, 1960 

Walrath, Laurence K., Commissioner, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Prepared statement. 

Mason, John C., Deputy General Counsel, 
Federal Power Commission. 

Prepared statement. 

Strassburg, Bernard, Assistant Chief, Com- 
mon Carrier Bureau, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, accompanied by Charles R. 
Escola, Office of the General Counsel. 

Campbell, Persia, professor of economics, 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 

Goodman (Mrs.) Dorothy, representing the 
Consumers Union. 

Seidman, Harold, Assistant Chief, Office of 
Management and Organization, Bureau of the 
Budget, accompanied by Norman Beckman, 
Management Analyst. 

Prepared statement. 

Drumm, Thomas E., Assistant Administra- 
tor, Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce, accom- 
panied by I. Q. Lord, Office of Distribution; 
Bart Roper, General Counsel; and Harry 
Ketcham, director of distribution. 

Shaw, Byron T., Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Banta, Parke M., General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Butler, (Miss) Sally, director of legislation, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Prepared statement. 

Jennings, Jack T., associate director, Co- 
operative League of the USA. 


LETTERS AND STATEMENTS 


Clayman, Jacob, administrative director, 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

Consumer Interests of Minneapolis. 

Henle, Peter, assistant director of research, 
AFL-CIO. 

Policy resolution AFL-CIO. 

Statement of executive council AFL-CIO. 

Lefkowitz, Louis J., attorney general, State 
of New York, letter to Senator KEFAUVER, 
dated June 21, 1960. 

McCormack, Hon. Edward J., Jr., attorney 
general, State of Massachusetts, telegram 
dated June 22, 1960. 

McDonald, Angus, coordinator of legisla- 
tive services, National Farmers Union. 

Norwood, Gus, executive secretary, North- 
west Public Power Association. 
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Sydnor, Eugene B., Jr., representing the 
National Retail Merchants Association. 

Williams, Hon. G. Mennen, Governor of 
Michigan, telegram dated June 23, 1960. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
who is one of the cosponsors of the bill. 
I am happy to have his interest and 
cosponsorship. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee has per- 
formed a real and needful public service 
in introducing the bill to establish a 
Cabinet level Department of Consumers. 
I add my commendation to that of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
the assistant majority leader of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. I have served in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate 
with the Senator from Ohio. I have al- 
ways found him most mindful of the 
problems of the people. It is the con- 
sumers—the little people—for whom we 
are trying to do something in the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
Senator very much for his comment. 
Second only to love of country, the one 
bond that unites Americans is the fact 
that, without exception, we are all con- 
sumers. We all buy what we eat and 
wear. We all pay for housing, trans- 
portation, appliances, furniture, enter- 
tainment, and recreation. This year I 
apprehend that we consumers will spend 
nearly $350 billion on our needs and our 
pleasures. Yet there is no concentrated 
representation of the consumer in his 
Government. 

The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Tennessee would correct a very 
serious lack. A department of Govern- 
ment would be established, with Cabinet 
status, to protect the interests of the 
huge unorganized mass of Americans 
who are lumped together under the 
definition of ‘‘“consumer.”’ 

Various commercial, industrial, and 
vocational interests already have repre- 
sentation, because, as our society has de- 
veloped, it became apparent such repre- 
sentation was essential. 

The same can be said for the unor- 
ganized American consumer, who des- 
perately needs a spokesman for his in- 
terests. He has no lobby. He has no 
association. Therefore, he has no 
representation. 

The bill introduced by the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee simply provides a 
department which would have respon- 
sibility for guarding and presenting the 
consumer’s viewpoint in high Govern- 
ment economic councils. 

It would not be empowered to impose 
controls, but would use the tools of 
persuasion to perform its duties. 

Mr. President, I am proud to cospon- 
sor this legislative proposal and again I 
wish to commend our distinguished col- 
league. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam grateful to the 
Senator from Ohio for his contribution 
to this discussion and consideration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I gladly yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am pleased to asso- 
ciate myself with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee as one of the cosponsors 
of the bill. There are now two Sena- 
tors to whom I look for leadership in 
respect to protecting the interests of 
the consumers of this country. They 
are the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 

As the Senator from Tennessee knows, 
Senator NEUBERGER, when she served in 
the Oregon Legislature, became known 
as the most active protagonist for and 
defender of consumers’ rights of anyone 
in our State legislature. She is carry- 
ing on in the U.S. Senate as one 
of the great exponents of consumer 
interests; and I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee welcomes, as I do, the 
great strength that she has added to the 
Senate in respect to the problem of pro- 
tecting consumer interests. 

To the Senator from Tennessee and 
my colleague I say that I am in their 
ranks. I intend to give them every bit 
of support that I can. It seems to me 
the bill is propitious and a very fine be- 
ginning for an effective program that 
can protect the consumer interests. 

I certainly hope, as I am sure will be 
the case, that the bill will receive the 
support of the administration by its in- 
sisting that it be put into action. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am grateful to 
the senior Senator from Oregon. He 
was an active cosponsor of a similar 
measure in the last Congress. He has 
been adding great strength to the meas- 
ure in this Congress by being a cospon- 
sor of it. The Senator from Oregon has 
a great following in this field, as he does 
in all others. I know that his support 
and his endorsement and active work 
for the people will go far toward help- 
ing us get the bill passed. 

I fully agree with the senior Senator 
from Oregon about the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. On 
various occasions when I was traveling 
around the country, years ago, before she 
or her husband came to the Senate, I, 
too, knew about her work on behalf of 
consumers as a member of the Oregon 
Legislature. Her reputation in protect- 
ing the interests of the consumer are na- 
tionwide, and were nationwide even be- 
fore she came to Washington. I am 
extremely happy that she, too, is a co- 
sponsor of the bill. She is one of the 
great forces in Congress today. She is 
the most important one, I believe, in 
working for the welfare of the consumer. 
I am aware of the resolution for the 
establishment of a Select Committee for 
Consumers which the Senator from Ore- 
gon has submitted. It is important, and 
I wish to join her in doing all I can in 
behalf of her effort, just as she has 
joined me in furthering this one. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I am apprecia- 
tive of the remarks of my senior col- 
league from Oregon regarding my work 
in this field, and also of the remarks of 
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the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 

FAUVER]. In fact, it has almost become 

embarrassing in that I seem to be known 

in my legislative work only for my work 
in the field of assistance to consumers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If I may interrupt 
the Senator, I would say she is quite in- 
correct. Her work for the consumers, 
while pronounced and important, has 
been only one of many issues on which 
she has worked and for which she has 
gained respect and esteem. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER I thank the Sen- 
ator. The bill shows the great interest 
in consumer legislation which is appar- 
ent throughout the country. The peo- 
ple of Oregon, as well as the people in 
many other States, follow with a great 
deal of interest the efforts of the Senator 
from Tennessee in investigating various 
commodities which very closely affect 
the consumers. 

I was interested to note that last year 
his subcommittee held public hearings 
on this measure for 2 days, and the out- 
come of those hearings was quite curi- 
ous. Oral and written statements were 
made by 17 witnesses, and by other per- 
sons and also organizations. Those 
persons ranged from Senators to house- 
wives. Of the 17 public statements, 16 
were in favor of establishing such a de- 
partment as is proposed. 

One of the cosponsors of the measure, 
with the Senator from Tennessee and 
the Senator from Oregon, is the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart], who recently spoke at the 
seventh annual conference of the Coun- 
cil of Consumer Information, in St. 
Louis, Mo., on the general topic of the 
consumers and the New Frontiersmen. 
In his speech the Senator from Michi- 
gan said that the advent of the New 
Frontiersmen “augurs well for the silent 
millions and millions of American shop- 
pers who day by day pay more and more 
for less and less in bigger and bigger 
containers with smaller and smaller 
type.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
Michigan be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. Hart, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, COUNCIL OF CON- 
SUMER INFORMATION, St. Louis, Mo., APRIL 
7, 1961 
In these last several months the New 

Frontiersmen have gradually been leaving 

their employment at universities, founda- 

tions, private research corporations, and 
other havens for bookish types to come to 

Washington and take charge of things. 

To the astonishment of some and to the 
pleasure of most observers, they have 
brought with them a. bounce and excitement 
which is stirring up even the most lethargic 
of the Federal bureaucracies. They have 
verve and push and brains. 

For the most part these are men who still 
have small children; and also for the most 
part they lack the incomes of the now de- 
parted captains of industry and the financial 
world who so recently occupied the seats of 
Federal power. 

Why do I mention these facts? Because 
I think they suggest that the poor, miser- 
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able, battered, befuddled consumer is about 
to come into his own in Washington. He is 
not on the outside looking in; he is the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission; 
he is on top in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; he is rampant throughout the whole 
executive branch of Government. 

The New Frontiersmen have actually 
shopped in crowded supermarket aisles; have 
tried to and despaired of comparing prices; 
have wrung out diapers by hand when the 
automatic washer breaks down and the serv- 
iceman doesn’t come and doesn’t come; have 
struggled with tire guaranties and tire 
grades; have grown impatient with adver- 
tisers screaming that brand Q in the “giant 
half quart” size is “10 percent better”; and 
have never been convinced that water should 
be sold by the pound at the price customarily 
charged for ham. 

All of this augurs well for the silent mil- 
lions and millions of American shoppers 
who day by day pay more and more for less 
and less in bigger and bigger containers 
with smaller and smaller type. We have 
already seen the signs of change: in Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman’s reopen- 
ing of the watered ham controversy; and in 
the President’s suggestion about a Con- 
sumer Counsel. 

At my suggestion, the Department of 
Agriculture has now worked into the pro- 
posed draft farm legislation representation 
for the consumer on the farm commodity 
advisory committees. It will be these com- 
mittees that work out the commodity-by- 
commodity farm programs under the ad- 
ministration’s new farm programs. 

Another sign of the change took place 
rather quietly some weeks ago in the Sen- 
ate. The Antitrust Subcommittee was au- 
thorized, and I quote: 

“Under the direction of PHmr A. Harr 
to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of the nature and extent of 
trade practices affecting consumers in a 
manner which tends or may tend to restrain 
competition * * * with particular refer- 
ence to deceptive, misleading, fraudulent, or 
unfair practices in the production, process- 
ing, packaging, labeling, branding, advertis- 
ing, statement of prices and other conditions 
of sale, marketing and furnishing of goods 
and services to consumers.” 

In short, we are embarking on an in-depth 
study of the shoddy, the shabby, the mere- 
tricious, the deceitful and misleading prac- 
tices of the marketplace by which, as Col- 
ston Warne with a nod to Gresham has put 
it, “the bad drives out the good and hon- 
esty as a policy often becomes too costly to 
maintain.” 

I have a selfish motive in making the first 
public announcement of our consumer in- 
vestigation on this day and in this place. 
Nowhere else and at no other time will I 
find in one room so many of the people upon 
whom I will be calling for counsel and as- 
sistance in defining, studying, and finding 
solutions to the complex tangle of problems 
at which we will be looking. 

Obviously the first task of the investigat- 
ing subcommittee is to select for study those 
areas of abuse where we can most reasonably 
expect that legislation will be helpful. I 
have no intention of running a gangbusters 
investigation. Some of the questions I 
want to explore for example are: Is it a 
justifiable competitive practice to repackage 
and relabel a product in a way that sug- 
gests a reduction from the old price, but 
which actually results in a higher price? 
Is it a fair trade practice to charge a higher 
unit price for a product sold in the “giant 
economy size” package than is charged for 
the same product in a smaller package not 
claiming economy virtues? 

Surely one of our great goals must also 
be to make it easier rather than more dif- 
ficult for the decent and ethical business- 
man to be just exactly that. I cannot 
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believe that those who have proved so in. 
ventive and ingenious in stimulating anq 
supplying the wants of the American people 
are at the same time all so insensitive that 
the sophisticated crudities of the market. 
place do not disturb them. 

But as it is now, the marketplace too often 
reflects no more than the lowest common 
denominator—and it’s much too low and 
much too common to satisfy you or me or 
the great mass of the American public. I 
would hope that through our investigation 
we can illuminate and eliminate some of the 
commercial practices which seem to have no 
economic justification except as they tend 
to reduce the sales of products fairly made, 
fairly advertised, fairly packaged, and fairly 
priced and increase the sales of competing 
products not possessing the four virtues I 
have just mentioned. 

In the course of protecting businessmen 
from the least scrupulous in their midst, we 
just might strike a blow for millions of 
American consumers. In any event, this 
will be our aim. All of you have long since 
joined the struggle, and through your efforts 
in the past many assaults on our free, com- 
petitive private enterprise system have been 
turned back. I know I can count on your 
help in my efforts to root out and end some 
of the current assaults. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the contribution of the junior 
Senator from Oregon. It will be a pleas- 
ure to work under her command in this 
general line of effort to protect the con- 
sumers of this country. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, who is a cosponsor 
of the bill. As a public official in Michi- 
gan, and now as a Member of the Sen- 
ate, he has shown not only great interest 
but a keen analytical ability in ap- 
proaching the various matters involved 
in securing better protection for the 
consumers of our country. 

Mr. HART. I thank the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for yielding to me. 
A reader of the REecorp might be per- 
suaded to believe that all this was ar- 
ranged, namely, that I should follow the 
very attractive junior Senator from Ore- 
gon, after she has put my speech in the 
Recorp. That was delightful news to 
me. Iam grateful to her. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to keep the 
Recorp straight. The Senator from 
Michigan was the first to ask me to yield. 
I knew he would be tolerant of my yield- 
ing to others before I yielded to him. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I too, wish 
to commend the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Keravuver] for his able 
and eloquent presentation in support of 
the bill to establish a Department of 
Consumers. He has often proved his 
devotion to the cause of the harassed 
consumer, and today we have another 
demonstration of that devotion, 

The consumer is constantly beset on 
all sides by forces preventing him from 
making the rational choice between 
products which is essential to a healthy, 
free enterprise economy. He is be- 
witched by clamoring voices touting the 
merits of uncounted products. He is 
bothered by the higher and higher 
prices that must be paid for less and less 
on the kitchen shelf. He is bewildered 
by conflicting claims and reports. He is 
dismayed by deceptive merchandising 
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practices calculated to pick his pocket- 


book. ‘The consumer urgently needs 
help. 

In the modern marketplace he is with- 
out the facilities, training, and time to 
test the prepackaged products vying for 
a share of his paycheck. Instead, he 
must rely on advertising, packaging, 
labeling, and the ethics of producers 
competing for his dollar. Unfortunate- 
ly, to some, these factors are tested 
by “What techniques will sell the largest 
quantities in the shortest time.” To 
these few, short-term profit is the only 
“ethic” that counts. The honest busi- 
nessman is penalized, the unscrupulous 
rewarded. This should not and must not 
be so. When consumer trust is betrayed, 
so is the ethical producer and our free 
competitive economy. 

Fortunately, the New Frontier has lis- 
tened to the voice of the consumer and 
heeded his outcry. President Kennedy’s 
ennounced plan to appoint a Consumer 
Council at a White House level, recent 
policy announcements in the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of 
Agriculture, and Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to name a few, 
evidence this fresh and long overdue 
approach. 

However, this is not enough. 

Legal straitjackets, the diffuse inter- 
ests of involved agencies, lack of central 
authority for a coordinated, in-depth 
program make it impossible now to give 
the consumer the loud and articulate 
voice he should have in the highest coun- 
cils of Government. 

The responsibility for giving him that 
voice rests squarely on the Congress. 
And piecemeal legislation is not enough. 
Increasingly complex technological and 
economic changes, the magnitude of 
which is still not fully realized, make 
centralization of consumer assistance 
and protection a necessity. This can be 
done effectively only through the crea- 
tion of a Cabinet-level post with power 
to coordinate, evaluate, and utilize all 
possible means for the benefit of the con- 
sumer and at the same time, the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Let there be no mistake. What is good 
for the consumer is good for business 
and, in turn, for the whole fabric of 
our free economic society. What is good 
for the country today is enactment of 
this bill to establish a Department of 
Consumers. I urge the active support 
of all Senators. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to thank 
the Senator for his support of the pres- 
ent bill. I know his help on the meas- 
ure will carry much weight because of 
his interest and the sincerity of his ef- 
fort. I thank the Senator also for what 
he had to say about the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. He ably stated 
the aim of that committee. Probably 
he should have stated that in operat- 
ing a committee, which is concerned with 
such a complex and controversial issue, 
mistakes are sometimes made, and per- 
haps necessarily so; but the aim of the 
committee is to keep our free competi- 
tive enterprise system operating suc- 
cessfully. 

I thank the Senator for his coopera- 
tion, for his diligent attendance at meet- 
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ings of the committee, and for his in- 
telligent interrogation of witnesses who 
appeared before the committee. He has 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
committee’s work. 

As I stated 2 years ago, this bill is a 
product of our times. It would not be 
necessary if competition were sufficient- 
ly effective throughout the economy to 
protect the consumer interest. Under 
the theory of competition, on which our 
public policy toward industry has been 
based, technological gains resulting from 
scientific progress inevitably inure 
to the benefit of consumers. As soon 
as any firm in a competitive industry 
makes an improvement which reduces 
his costs, he will make a corresponding 
reduction in price. The competitors 
will either have to make the improve- 
ment themselves or lose their business 
to the innovator. In any event the 
pioneering company gains the reward 
of increased business at least for a time, 
while the consumer receives the benefit 
of the innovation in the form of a lower 
price. But this presumes the existence 
of price competition. Where there is no 
price competition, where prices are “ad- 
ministered,” where there is price leader- 
ship or, worse, outright collusion, the 
theory is simply not applicable. 

What has tended to occur in the ad- 
ministered-price areas in the past is that 
management and labor have tended to 
divide among themselves the benefits of 
increased efficiency, with labor usually 
receiving the smaller share. Not only 
has the consumer received no benefits 
from rising productivity, he has had to 
pay for price increases which have tend- 
ed to be substantially greater than in- 
creases in costs. How are we to de- 
vise an orderly procedure by which in 
administered-price industries an equita- 
ble distribution can be effected among 
labor, management, and consumers of 
the productivity gains made possible by 
scientific progress? The consumer’s 
claim rests upon the unassailable posi- 
tion that unless scientific progress in 
industry ultimately does result in lower 
prices or better products it has no pur- 
pose. This bill, while not purporting to 
solve this fundamental problem, will at 
least give to the consumer a voice and an 
opportunity to be heard in the devising 
of policy on this and related issues. 

The bill would not perhaps be neces- 
sary if there were no large blocs of citi- 
zens whose earning power did not keep 
pace with the upward trend of prices. 
The mere fact that most consumers are 
also producers does not necessarily 
mean that there is no need for 
measures which would protect American 
citizens in their role of consumers. A 
measure such as I have introduced is 
particularly needed to protect the large 
number of citizens who are no longer 
producers but who are living on income 
earned in earlier years when prices 
were lower. The salaried white-collar 
workers and the unorganized workers 
represent other large blocs of citizens to 
whom what is brought in as producers 
does not equate nicely with what must be 
spent as consumers. 

There would be less need for the bill 
if the existing departments were not so 
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exclusively oriented toward producer 
points of view or if the regulatory agen- 
cies had not become more and more the 
arbiters of disputes among rival groups 
of producers rather than the guardians 
of the consumer interest. Too much re- 
liance should not be placed upon the 
“countervailing power” of rival groups 
of producers as an adequate protection 
for the public interest. There is also 
something which might be termed 
“coalescing power,” as different groups 
of producers seek to gain their ad- 
vantages not from each other but by 
joining hands and ganging up on the 
public interest. In the industries which 
have been the source of most of the 
inflationary pressures since World War 
II, coalescing power has tended to be 
somewhat more conspicuous than coun- 
tervailing power. 

Finally there would be less need for 
the bill if consumers actually did know 
which way to turn in bringing their 
grievances to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment, or if the few existing consumer 
agencies within the Government car- 
ried out their responsibilities in a more 
vigorous and coordinated manner. 

Mr. President, the success of our form 
of government has always been based on 
its ability to adapt itself to the changing 
conditions of the times and the chang- 
ing needs of the people. Unless I am 
mistaken, the people are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious that in addition to 
their role as producers, their economic 
welfare turns upon what happens to 
them as consumers. There is, for ex- 
ample, a growing consciousness that 
gains in income achieved as producers 
are illusory if they are to be wiped out 
by increases in prices. While there is no 
lack of organizations, both public and 
private, to represent and assist them in 
looking after their interests as pro- 
ducers, when they look for assistance and 
protection as consumers they find vir- 
tually nothing, apart from a few pio- 
neering private organizations. 

The bill falls far short of providing 
anything approaching a complete solu- 
tion to this difficult problem. It is, 
however, a beginning and a focal point 
for interest and discussion. I hope it 
will be given early consideration by the 
appropriate committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may lie at the desk for 
5 days in order that other Senators who 
may wish to do so may become co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Without objectic:, it is 
so ordered. 





INVESTMENT INCENTIVE CREDIT 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have not read all the provisions of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s tax measure, but I ex- 
press my approval of the investment in- 
centive credit plan which the President 
has recommended for consideration. 

The enactment of this provision will 
make an effective contribution toward 
stepping up our rate of economic growth 
and helping small business. 

I have been particularly concerned 
with the lagging growth of our economy. 
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With the problems that we are now fac- 
ing in the world, it is imperative that 
our economy expand more rapidly than 
it is presently doing. An expanding 
economy will enable us to meet more 
readily the challenges that we face in 
the international area, and will furnish 
additional revenues which will make it 
easier to provide the public services to 
which all our citizens are entitled. 

For these reasons, I give my particu- 
lar approval and support to President 
Kennedy’s proposed investment incen- 
tive credit. ‘This measure will aid in 
achicving that rate of economic growth 
which I believe to be so vitally impor- 
tant. In addition to helping to achieve 
this continuing goal, the incentive credit 
will contribute to our recovery from the 
present recession and will help to reduce 
the current high rate of unemployment. 
By encouraging the development of the 
most modern and efficient plant and 
equipment, it will help us to solve our 
balance-of-payments problem. 

President Kennedy’s proposal also 
shows particular concern for the prob- 
lems of small business. The incentive 
credit plan contains special provisions 
which insure the availability of an in- 
centive for small businesses which are 
not always able to modernize or expand 
as readily as large corporations. Thus, 
the incentive plan will have broad ap- 
plication so that every business, large 
or small, can effectively contribute to the 
modernization and expansion of our Na- 
tion’s industrial plant. 

As the President indicates, the incen- 
tive credit has as its purpose only the 
achievement of these economic goals. It 
is not a substitute for a determination of 
proper depreciation practices. This 
problem should be studied separately, 
and if changes in tax depreciation meth- 
ods are necessary, they should be made. 
However, depreciation allowances should 
be used only to arrive at the proper 
amount of income subject to tax; they 
should not be used for incentive pur- 
poses. 

The investment credit, in addition to 
being separate from depreciation, has 
the advantage of providing the greatest 
incentive for the least revenue loss. 
This is indeed an important considera- 
tion and should not be overlooked. 

Taking all these factors into consid- 
eration, I am convinced that the pro- 
posed incentive credit is the most effec- 
tive means of stimulating our economy 
at this time, and that it can become a 
useful part of our tax system. I there- 
fore urge every Senator to support this 
proposal, so that its potential may be 
utilized in the coming months and years. 





PROPOSED NARCOTICS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc] and I are today intro- 
ducing a group of measures relating to 
narcotics. Senator KeEaTine will speak 
for himself. I shall confine my remarks 
to the bill and resolution for which I am 
responsible. Two bills are being intro- 
duced together, of which I am intro- 
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ducing one. The first provides assist- 
ance to the States for programs of 
grants-in-aid. 

I am also submitting a resolution call- 
ing for a White House Conference on 
Narcotics. The resolution is submitted 
for myself, the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatine], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KeEFrauver], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHEL], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scotr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
and resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1693) to provide for the 
general welfare by assisting the States, 
through a program of grants-in-aid, to 
establish and operate special hospital 
facilities for the treatment and cure of 
narcotic addicts, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The resolution (S. Res. 127) , submitted 
by Mr. Javits (for himself and other 
Senators) was received and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Whereas the smuggling of narcotics and 
the illicit use of narcotics are serious na- 
tional problems; and 

Whereas the inability to achieve both a 
tighter control over the unauthorized impor- 
tation of narcotics into this country and over 
the illicit use of narcotics by addicts and 
others in this country is causing increased 
nationwide concern; and 

Whereas the traffic in, and addiction to, 
narcotics are serious problems affecting the 
Federal Government and the several] States; 
and 

Whereas narcotics contribute to juvenile 
delinquency and greatly add to the expenses 
of law enforcement and the cost of running 
the courts and the judicial system of our 
country; and 

Whereas the departmental councils of the 
executive branch previously appointed have 
not successfully solved the problems of nar- 
cotics control: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the United 
States Senate that the President should call 
a White House Conference on Narcotics, pat- 
terned after previous White House confer- 
ences, such as those on education and chil- 
dren and youth. Such Conference should be 
broadly representative of persons dealing 
with such problems at the State and local 
levels, and should also include, but not be 
limited to— 

(1) an appropriate number of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate; and 

(2) representatives of the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with such problems, including, but 
not limited to, the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Department of Justice; the 
Bureau of Narcotics and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Department of the Treasury; the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Depart- 
ment of State; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that this Narcotics Conference should 
undertake to recommend— 

(1) ways and means of securing more uni- 
formity in State and Federal enforcement of 
narcotic statutes and their penalties, and to 
delineate more clearly Federal, State, and 
local authority; 

(2) the substance of a directive clearly 
defining procedures and jurisdictions be- 
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tween existing governmental agencies in this 
field; 

(3) machinery for a continuing consulta- 
tion between the United States and other 
nations, particularly the Governments of our 
neighbors, Mexico and Canada, in order to 
obtain the maximum international coopera- 
tion, working through existing United Na- 
tions facilities, as well as engaging in uni- 
lateral contact and consultation when the 
facts or situation so require; 

(4) a proposal for a Federal-State hos- 
pitalization program for the purpose of 
protecting the narcotics addict from the in- 
evitable results of his addiction, and to pro- 
tect society from the danger and expenses 
of the uncontrolled actions of the addict; 
and 

(5) such other matters as will contribute 
to the solution of the national problem of 
narcotics; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the White House Conference on 
Narcotics should submit a report to the 
President and the Congress setting forth its 
recommendations with respect to the prob- 
lems relating to the traffic in, and addiction 
to, narcotics, and any other results of its 
deliberations. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bills 
which we are today introducing take the 
medical approach. They constitute an 
attempt to apply some scientific know- 
how to our efforts to cope with the nar- 
cotic problem. Narcotic addiction is a 
contagious disease and is a crime breeder. 
The more effectively we treat the sick 
addict, the better we will be able to 
prevent the spread of his affliction. 

It is estimated that 30 percent of the 
serious crimes, crimes of felony, for 
which the accused are arraigned in the 
Court of General Sessions of New York 
County, are attributed to those who are 
narcotic addicts. The more effectively 
we treat the sick, the more likely it will 
be possible to prevent the spread of his 
affliction. 

My colleague, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatine], and I are taking a 
new approach. Heretofore we have seen 
the punitive approach—the application 
of criminal law and the incarceration of 
the narcotic addict. He has had an op- 
portunity at Lexington, Ky., and Fort 
Worth, Tex., to receive the so-called 
bluegrass treatment following his com- 
mitment on a voluntary basis. 

The part of the proposed legislation 
of which I am the sponsor provides fa- 
cilities to deal with this problem on a 
medical basis, through action which the 
courts can enforce. Senator KEATING’s 
proposal deals with the power of judges 
and courts in the same area; but to- 
gether we hope to introduce a totally 
new concept as to how to deal with this 
very serious problem. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Narcotics, Hon. Harry J. Anslinger, a 
celebrated public servant, has written an 
article entitled “We’re Winning the War 
Against Dope,” which was published in 
a recent issue of This Week magazine. 
The article comments upon the serious- 
ness of the narcotics problem, although 
the Commissioner of Narcotics believes 
progress is being made, particularly in 
New York and California, where he re- 
ports that more than 60 percent of the 
44,906 cases reported to the Bureau from 
all over the United States are to be 
found. 
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I am happy to say that Dr. Anslinger, 
as he is properly called, speaks well of 
one of the bills being introduced today, 
namely, the bill providing for hospitali- 
gation of the addict. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We’RE WINNING THE Wark AGAINST DOPE 


(By Harry J. Anslinger, U.S. Commissioner of 
Narcotics) 


Americans can take heart in the good news 
that we are defeating the cruelest enemy 
we’ve ever faced: the murderous traffic in 
dope. 

Parents in particular should be encouraged 
because their children are becoming in- 
creasingly safer from the vicious infection 
of drug addiction. 

A 5-year survey just completed by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics shows we’re 
achieving a major breakthrough in our all- 
out war with the peddlers of living death. 
Here are the key facts in the battle: 

The overall number of new addicts—our 
best gage—is declining. At the end of 1960 
it stood at 7,479, a drop of 1,858 from 1956. 

Youthful addicts under 21, an alarming 
12 percent of the 1956 total, were down to 
$9 percent for 1960, teenagers under 17 
came to 148, or 0.3 percent. 

Even with these exciting gains, however, 
I want to emphasize the gravity of the prob- 
lem. This is especially true in New York 
and California—two problem areas—which 
are running counter to the national percent- 
age decrease. They alone have more than 
60 percent of the 44,906 addicts reported to 
the Bureau from all over the United States 
in 1960. Possibly several thousand more 
have gone unreported. 

These Americans are begging, borrowing, 
stealing and murdering to buy $500 million 
worth of dope each year. This is a big chal- 
lenge to our national welfare. But 30 years 
ago when the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
was set up more than 1 American in 1,000 
was an addict. Now the statistics are 1 in 
4,000. So from the point of view of Federal 
law enforcement we are in a position to get 
our hands around the problem. Before we 
couldn’t. 

It hasn’t been easy. Most important fac- 
tor in our recent breakthrough has been the 
Narcotic Control Act passed by Congress in 
1956. It provided for stiff prison sentences 
of § to 20 years for a first offense and 10 to 
40 years for second convictions, plus ap- 
propriately heavy fines. 

It warned the big interstate and interna- 
tional traffickers, like members of the Maffia, 
that now we could fight them in the only 
way they understood—by a long-term quar- 
antine in prison. They became more 
cautious in their operations. As a result, 
the dope traffic that they control has slowed 
down and addiction with it. 


VICTORY ON SEVERAL FRONTS 


I am now able to report that where strict 
State and local laws have backed up the 
Federal law, and where tough judges have 
handed down maximum sentences, we’ve 
been able to pick up our agents and move 
elsewhere. 

We've closed our offices completely in sev- 
eral States. Baltimore, which had a severe 
dope-traffic problem 5 years ago, lowered it 
by 50 percent. In Ohio juvenile addiction 
has virtually disappeared. 

Seattle, Las Vegas, Washington, D.C., 
Miami and Honolulu are other greatly im- 
proved spots. So are several areas in New 
England and in the South. 

Significantly, we find a radically different 
situation in New York and California. At 
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last reports, New York had 20,648 addicts, or 
46 percent of the national total. California 
had 7,411 addicts and 16 percent. The rea- 
son for this, as I have testified before the 
Congress, is that these States have not 
adopted the more stringent enforcement 
laws imposing the heavier penalties adopted 
by the Federal Government and most of the 
other States. 

So obviously we're still in for a long fight. 
Few people know this hard fact better than 
the 280 agents of the Narcotics Bureau who 
in slightly more than 5 years have been re- 
sponsible for the Federal prosecution of 8,000 
cases. 

DOPE FROM RED CHINA 


Theirs is a cloak and dagger operation, and 
even wartime espionage holds no greater 
risks or demands greater skills or imagina- 
tion. 

The biggest headache they have to con- 
tend with is the traffic in heroin, an opium 
derivative used by 93 percent of the addicts 
in the United States. The bulk originates 
in Red China and winds up in our west coast 
ports. 

The rest of the supply gets its start in the 
Middle East and is smuggled into Atlantic 
seaboard ports, either directly or via Canada, 
Mexico, or Cuba. 

Our agents do a fantastic job working un- 
derground in cooperation with the police 
of other countries involved in the traffic 
(with the exception of Red China, of course). 
They intercept tremendous quantities of the 
dope before it gets started or while it is 
en route. Last year, for example, they seized 
in excess of $25 million, a wholesale price 
that is multiplied many times over before 
it ends up poisoning the addict. 

But once the dope does slip through, our 
men forget all about their lives and safety 
in the effort to track it down. It may take 
a day or it may take a year, as it did in one 
case assigned to an agent—I’ll call him Ed- 
wards—in San Francisco. And every day 
of that year he lived with the knowledge 
that discovery meant violent execution in 
traditional Chinese tong fashion—a hatchet 
in the back. 


BREAKING THE SAN FRANCISCO RING 


We had learned that several tongs, both in 
California and Oregon, had gone into the 
dope racket. To get the evidence, agent 
Edwards first set himself up as a dope traf- 
ficker, one of a hundred different roles as- 
sumed by a narcotics agent. 

Then he moved into a section of San 
Francisco where many of the suspected tong 
members lived. He began to frequent the 
same bars and restaurants they did, becom- 
ing friendly with several of them. He played 
his part to such perfection that they ac- 
cepted him for what he said he was. They 
decided to invite him to one of their clan- 
destine tong meetings. 

That was the moment for which he had 
risked his life for a full year. As he sat 
there, he heard full details of the complete 
smuggling operation which, he discovered, 
was headed by an above-suspicion San Fran- 
cisco haberdasher. Result: Our seizure both 
of a rich supply of heroin, and records of 
how it had been smuggled into the United 
States. 

Although our agents get a number of tips 
from professional informants, they also pos- 
sess a sixth sense of sorts that tells them 
when they are speaking to a trafficker. That 
was what led another of our undercover men 
to a surprise catch in Turkey. 

It all started when agent Denis arrived in 
Ankara and took a taxi from the airport 
to his hotel. He still can’t explain why, but 
the driver, who spoke English fluently, ex- 
cited his suspicions. So he casually re- 
marked that he was in town to look for 
good merchandise. “What kind?” the driver 
asked him. “Heroin or good morphine base,” 
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agent Denis replied without pulling any 
punches. The driver said, “I have friends.” 

He did indeed, and showed up at Denis’ 
apartment with one of them and 30 pounds 
of opium. Denis managed to keep them 
waiting outside until the Turkish narcotics 
police—with whom he had a prearranged 
signal—arrived. They promptly arrested the 
taxi driver, but the second man took off 
with Denis right behind him. 

“As I gained on him he turned into an 
alley,” Denis told me. “When I was right 
behind him, I hit him on the back of his 
neck with the palm of my hand. He fell, 
turned around and got up on his feet. As 
he did, he pulled a knife from his belt. I 
drew my gun and fired one shot at his feet. 
He dropped the knife and raised his hands. 
I held him there until the Turkish police 
caught up with us.” 

My files are filled with these casual, self- 
effacing reports. Our men come to us from 
a wide variety of professions—we have law- 
yers and wrestlers—and are given intensive 
training. But their courage and devotion to 
duty can’t be taught. 

WHAT WE MUST DO TO WIN 

However, we need more than our agents 
to win the war against the trafficker. We 
have to cure the addict who has already 
become infected. That’s the only way we'll 
be completely successful. 

It’s axiomatic that 1 addict makes 4 
more, and 4 will make 16, a frightening pro- 
gression. 

The communities not only must provide 
facilities similar to the two Federal nar- 
cotics hospitals—one in Lexington, Ky., and 
the other in Fort Worth, Tex.—but must 
make their use mandatory for the addict, not 
optional. 

I know hospital space is at a premium, but 
perhaps some of the old CCC camps could 
be reactivated and used for the purpose. 

Senator Javits, of New York, is sponsoring 
a bill that would have the Government pay 
half the cost in cases where the State or city 
hospitalizes the addict. If his bill is passed, 
it should serve as an incentive to those com- 
munities that say they haven’t got the 
money to treat the addict. 

The poppy, symbol of sleep and death, was 
cultivated as long ago as 5000 B.C. Its men- 
ace won’t be eliminated overnight. Mean- 
time, I am happy to be able to make this 
interim report to the American public: Our 
stronger law and strict enforcement have 
enabled us to make real progress in beating 
the traffic in dope. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as at- 
torney general of the State of New York, 
I had the unique opportunity to observe 
how serious the problem is in respect to 
law enforcement. I had the privilege of 
suggesting to the State legislature the 
organization of a citizens’ commission on 
narcotic addiction. That commission 
made many outstanding recommenda- 
tions which are still being acted upon 
in terms of the New York program. So 
I know from my personal experience 
how very dangerous is the matter with 
which we are dealing. 

There is nothing in our proposed leg- 
islation which would relax penalties 
against those engaged in the narcotics 
racket. These evil, sinister figures 
whose crimes enslave and demoralize in- 
nocent victims do not deserve any mercy 
or coddling. The sole objective of our 
bills is to permit more flexibility in the 
treatment of the innocent victims of 
this disease. The keynote of our new 
approach is hospitalization and after- 
care supervision of those who deserve 
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understanding with the objective of cur- 
ing them of their habit, preventing their 
relapse and cutting off potential “dis- 
ease” carriers of narcotic addiction. I 
use the word “disease” in respect of 
narcotic addition itself. 

The initial impetus for the legisla- 
tion we are supporting comes in large 
measure from the New York District At- 
torneys’ Association, through District 
Attorneys Frank S. Hogan, Edward Sil- 
ver, and Frank O’Connor and other law 
enforcement groups. These enlightened 
officials recognize, as we all should, that 
the community has not been protected 
by the rigid, indiscriminate approach 
which characterizes our present laws. 
Society will be the main beneficiary of 
the program which my colleague, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEaTING], 
and I have the honor to espouse. 

Our bills and resolution are not offered 
as a panacea. We recognize that there 
is no easy cure-all for the narcotic prob- 
lem. We do strongly believe, however, 
that these measures are a step in the 
right direction. Our proposals are 
modest. We have tried to avoid ex- 
tremes but we have attempted to intro- 
duce a new element of discretion and 
judgment and medical care to provide 
needed scientific facilities which should 
substantially increase our chances of suc- 
cess in combating this dread menace. 

Many discussions have taken place 
with regard to these measures with the 
Attorney General, the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury 
Department and other Government offi- 
cials. We have been assured of the 
interest of the administration in our 
proposals and of its sympathy with our 
objectives. Many drafting changes have 
been incorporated in the measures which 
were suggested by these officials. Weare 
very hopeful that our proposals will re- 
ceive the full backing of the administra- 
tion and the early approval of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD summaries of the bills; a section- 
by-section analysis of the hospitalization 
bill, which I myself am introducing; and 
an article entitled “Dealing With Nar- 
cotics Addiction,” written by Richard A. 
Kuh, administrative assistant to the dis- 
trict attorney of New York County, set- 
ting forth his views concerning a study 
of the medical treatment of narcotic 
addicts. 

Let me pay tribute to Mr. Kuh, who 
has been invaluable to us in working out 
the measures we are introducing and 
sponsoring today. 

Let me also pay a very special tribute 
to my colleague the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KeaTInG], who, unbeknown to 
me, had also been working on the medi- 
cal approach to this matter; and when 
he heard that I, too, was working in the 
same direction, he was most generous in 
agreeing that we work together, in en- 
deavoring to make this historic advance, 
perhaps the main ornament to our work 
here in the Senate. I am very grateful 
to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 


request of the Senator from New York? 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and the editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JAVITS AND KEATING PROPOSE NEW NaRCcorTIcs 
LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON.—Senators Jacosp K. JAVITs 
and KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York, to- 
day introduced three bills reflecting a new 
program for dealing with narcotic addicts. 
The bills are the result of studies and rec- 
ommendations made by leading law enforce- 
ment and public health officials and others 
concerned with the narcotic problem. 

In a joint statement accompanying the 
introduction of the three bills, Javirs and 
KEATING said: 

“The bills we are today introducing are 
an attempt to apply some scientific know- 
how to our efforts to cope with the narcotic 
problem. Narcotic addiction is a con- 
tagious disease and a crime breeder. The 
more effectively we treat the sick addict, the 
better we will be able to prevent the spread 
of his affliction. 

“There is nothing in our proposed legisla- 
tion which would relax penalties against 
those engaged in the narcotics racket. 
There evil, sinister figures whose crimes en- 
slave and demoralize innocent victims do 
not deserve any mercy or coddling. The 
sole objective of our bills is to permit more 
flexibility in the treatment of the innocent 
victims of this disease. The keynote of our 
new approach is hospitalization and after- 
care supervision of those who deserve under- 
standing with the objective of curing them 
of their habit, preventing their relapse and 
cutting off potential ‘disease’ carriers of 
narcotic addiction. 

“The initial impetus for the legislation 
we are supporting comes in large measure 
from the New York District Attorneys’ Asso- 
ciation, through District Attorneys Frank S. 
Hogan, Edward Silver, and Frank O’Connor 
and other law enforcement groups. These 
enlightened officials recognize, as we all 
should, that the community has not been 
protected by the rigid, indiscriminate ap- 
proach which characterizes our present laws. 
Society will be the main beneficiary of the 
program we advocate. 

“Our bills are not offered as a panacea. 
We recognize that there is no easy cure-all 
for the narcotic problem. We do strongly 
believe, however, that these measures are a 
step in the right direction. Our proposals 
are modest. We have tried to avoid ex- 
tremes but we have attempted to introduce 
an element of discretion and judgment and 
medical care to provide needed scientific 
facilities which should substantially in- 
crease our chances of success in combating 
this menace. 

“Many discussions have taken place with 
regard to these measures with the Attorney 
General, the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Narcotics of the Treasury Department 
and other Government officials. We have 
been assured of the interest of the adminis- 
tration in our proposals and of its sympathy 
with our objectives. Many drafting changes 
have been incorporated in the measures 
which were suggested by these officials. We 
are very hopeful that our proposals will 
receive the full backing of the administra- 
tion and the early approval of the Congress.” 

Summaries of the three bills follow: 


1. NARCOTIC ADDICT HOSPITAL FACILITIES ACT 


This bill would establish a new Federal- 
State program for the construction and op- 
eration of narcotic hospital facilities and 
for the provision of technical assistance to 
the States. Construction funds authorized 
under the bill would be distributed among 
the States in proportion to each State’s 
share of U.S. narcotic addicts and could rep- 
resent up to 75 percent of the cost of con- 
structing hospitals. Operating grants made 
available under the bill would cover 60 per- 
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cent of operating costs of such hospitals 
or similar State facilities meeting the re. 
quirements of the act. In addition, the 
State, in order to be eligible for assistance, 
would have to establish an adequate after- 
care program to be financed wholly by the 
State. This bill will be cosponsored by Sen- 
ators PrRescoTr BuUsH, CLIFFORD P. CASE of 
New Jersey, PHILIP A. Hart, and THoMas H. 
KUCHEL. 
2. CIVIL COMMITMENT BILL 


This bill would permit the civil commit- 
ment of narcotic addicts to the custody of 
the Surgeon General under certain circum- 
stances. Its purpose is to permit mandatory 
commitment, treatment and aftercare su- 
pervision of the victims of narcotic addic- 
tion. Addicts would not be eligible for civil 
commitment if it appeared that (1) they 
were charged with an offense involving the 
sale or other transfer of narcotics; or (2) 
there is a pending charge of crime against 
the addict not related to narcotics; or (3) 
the addict has been convicted of a felony; 
or (4) the addict has previously been civilly 
committed because of his narcotic use; or 
(5) facilities for hospital care and after- 
care supervision were inadequate at the time 
commitment was sought; or (6) it was not 
in the interest of justice to commit the 
narcotic addict civilly. Within specified 
limits, custody would be maintained until 
the Surgeon General certified that the sub- 
ject had been effectively removed from the 
habitual use of drugs. This bill will be co- 
sponsored by Senators Prescotr BusH, CuIr- 
ForRD P. Case, PHiLip A. Hart, ESTES KEFAU- 
VER, THOMAS H. KUCHEL, and HucH Scott. 


3. RESOLUTION CALLING FOR WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON NARCOTICS 


This resolution sets out the present seri- 
ousness of the narcotics problem in the 
United States, and expresses the sense of the 
Senate that the President call a White House 
Conference on Narcotics, consisting of mem- 
bers of the executive and legislative branches 
and of persons dealing with the problem on 
the State and local level, and patterned after 
similar White House conferences on other 
problems of national concern. The confer- 
ence is to study all aspects of the narcotic 
problem including methods of coordinating 
State and Federal efforts, means for further 
consultation on the national and interna- 
tional levels, proposals for treatment of ad- 
dicts, and other related matters. It is to 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the President and the Congress. This reso- 
lution will be cosponsored by Senators PrEs- 
coTT BusH, CLIFFORD P. Case, EsTES KEFAU- 
vER, THoMAs H. KvucHEL, and HuGuH Scorr. 

It is expected that all three bills will also 
be introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representatives ANFruso, DEROUNIAN, 
HALPERN, and Linpsay of New York. 

SUMMARY OF NarRcoTic ADDICT HOSPITAL 

FACILITIES ACT 


This bill establishes a new Federal-State 
program for the construction and operation 
of narcotics hospital facilities and for the 
provision of technical assistance to the States 
by adding a new title VIII to the Public 
Health Service Act, in which similar grant 
programs are found. Construction funds 
authorized under the bill, in an amount to 
be determined by the legislative committee, 
are to be distributed among the States in 
proportion to the State’s share of U.S. nar- 
cotics addicts, and can represent up to 75 
percent of the cost of constructing hospitals 
or, where the needs of the State so indicate, 
wings or wards in existing institutions. Op- 
erating grants made available under the bill 
are for 60 percent of operating costs of such 
hospitals, or of similar State facilities meet- 
ing the requirements of the act. In addi- 
tion, the State, in order to be eligible for 
assistance, must establish an adequate after- 
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care program, to be financed wholly by the 
State. 

In order to be eligible, the State must 
submit a program meeting basic construc- 
tion, operation, and aftercare requirements 
established by the Surgeon General and a 
newly established Advisory Committee on 
Hospital Facilities for Narcotics Addicts. 
The plan must also provide for adequate 
mandatory commitment procedures, in or- 
der to assure that addicts will remain in the 
hospitals for the period of time provided for 
in State or Federal law. 

The bill also contains the standard clauses 
of other grant programs in order to protect 
the interests of the United States and to 
assure each State of fair consideration. 

There is provision for congressional ap- 
proval of interstate compacts dealing with 
joint construction and operation of such fa- 
cilities by two or more States, where the 
number of addicts in any one State may not 
make it economical to construct new hos- 
pitals or facilities. Even where the State 
does not construct new facilities, it may par- 
ticipate in the operations grants if it estab- 
lishes the required aftercare program and 
meets other program standards. 





SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF NARCOTIC 
Appict HOSPITAL FACILITIES ACT 


Preamble: Recites the extent of the nar- 
cotics addiction problem, its deleterious ef- 
fect on the Nation, the Federal responsibility 
growing out of its importation, and the 
need for a coordinated Federal program. 

Section 1: Short title: Narcotic Addict 
Hospital Facilities Act. 

Section 2: Specific findings of fact and 
congressional declaration of policy that the 
medical, rather than the penal, approach 
is to be stressed and that this program is 
necessary to effectuate that policy. 

Section 3: Adds a new title VIII to the 
Public Health Service Act, the act in which 
similar grant programs, as well as the exist- 
ing Federal narcotics program is found. 
This new title provides: 

Section 801: Purpose of the title is to 
financially assist States to construct and 
operate narcotics hospital facilities and to 
provide technical assistance. 

Section 802: Authorizes $__.....---- for 
construction, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for operations assistance and tech- 
nical assistance. (The actual amount to be 
determined as the result of committee 
study.) 

Section 803: Establishes an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Hospital Facilities for Narcotics 
Addicts consisting of the Surgeon General, 
the Commissioner of Narcotics, the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons, and eight public 
members, which is to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the administration of the 
program. 

Section 804: The Surgeon General, with 
the approval of the Secretary of HEW 
and the Advisory Committee is to set stand- 
ards for construction of hospitals under this 
program, and standards of care and after- 
care. 

Section 805: State plans are required from 
States desiring assistance, meeting stand- 
ard requirements for plans under similar 
programs, and providing for adequate com- 
mitment procedures of narcotics addicts, 
adequate after-care programs, and adequate 
hospital construction and operations stand- 
ards. Any plan complying with these stand- 
ards is to be approved, with a right of hear- 
ing on refusal to do so. 

Section 806: The share of each State out 
of the construction funds authorized is to 
be in the same ratio as that State’s nar- 
cotics addicts. 

Section 807: Standard clauses are estab- 
lished for construction and labor standards, 
and payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is to be made on certification of the 
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Surgeon General. If the hospital is to be 
used for other purposes within 10 years 
(unless the need no longer exists for it) 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
part of its costs. 

Section 808: The United States will pay 
three-fifths of the current operating costs, 
and one-half of the administrative costs of 
such hospitals, on the basis of certifications 
by the Surgeon General to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Section 809: Standard compliance lan- 
guage for failure by the State to carry out 
its agreements, permitting withholding of 
funds. 

Section 810: The size of the addict popu- 
lation is to be determined by the Surgeon 
General. 

Section 811: Definitions, including the fol- 
lowing: 

Federal share: 75 percent of the construc- 
tion cost. 

Construction: Includes new buildings, 
alteration of existing buildings, etc. 

Project: May include only part of a build- 
ing where that is limit of use under this act. 

Section 812: Compacts between States for 
joint construction and operation of hospitals 
hereunder are authorized in advance, with 
appropriate adjustment of the State plans 
requirements. 

Section 4: Technical amendment of the 
Public Health Service Act. 

NoTEs— 

1. Of the three part program provided for 
in the bill, the Federal Government pays 75 
percent of construction costs, 60 percent of 
operations costs (and 50 percent of associ- 
ated administrative expense) and none of 
the required aftercare program costs. 

2. The bill permits construction to in- 
clude individual wards or wings on existing 
State facilities or other types of institutions, 
where the needs of the State do not call 
for a new hospital to be built, and construc- 
tion of work camps and similar facilities. 

3. The bill provides for a pooling of State 
shares where States feel that the share of 
one would not result in economical opera- 
tions or construction. 

4, Even where a State does not apply for 
construction funds, and decides to utilize 
facilities, it is eligible for operations as- 
sistance, if it establishes a complying after- 
care program also. 

[From the New York Law Journal, June 8, 
9, 10, 1960] 
DEALING WITH NARCOTICS ADDICTION 
(By Richard H. Kuh) 


As narcotics addiction continues to grow, 
it becomes increasingly apparent that deal- 
ing with it by means of the criminal law 
has been unsuccessful. Following World 
War II, the use of heroin burgeoned in New 
York City, where previously marihuana had 
been the chief concern in the illicit drug 
area The size of this problem has since 
leapfrogged. Ten years ago, in 1950, there 
were 84 indictments involving narcotic fel- 
onies in New York County. Last year— 
1959—the figure was 926. A portion of this 
increase in felonies was attributable to a 
toughening of New York’s narcotics laws, 
classifying more and more narcotics viola- 
tions as felonies.?2 But the number of de- 
fendants charged with narcotics felonies and 
misdemeanors in this county annually con- 
tinues to grow. In 1956 there were 3,706 
defendants charged with narcotics crimes; 
last year it was 4,426; present indications 


1 See Statement of District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan, New York Times, Feb. 8, 1951, p. 18, 
cols. 2-6. 

2 Chapters 529, 530 of the Session Laws of 
1951; chapter 414 of the Session Laws of 
1952; chapter 526 of the Session Laws of 
1956. 
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are that for 1960 the figure will be still 
higher. 

New York County does not differ from 
the rest of the Nation in this respect. Ina 
pamphlet entitled “Graphic Results of Man- 
datory Penalties Against Peddlers,” issued in 
1959 by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
figures and charts were used that showed 
that the number of “drug addicts reported” 
in each State with a serious narcotics prob- 
lem was considerably fewer in 1958 than in 
the year 1956. Correspondence with the 
Federal Narcotics Commissioner revealed, 
however, that the figure for “drug addicts 
reported” in fact was meant to reflect only 
“new addicts reported.”* Hence, the recent 
measurement of “success” in dealing with 
drugs has been a measurement, not of de- 
creasing use, but only of a decrease in the 
rate of increase in narcotics addiction. 

We in law enforcement, not having been 
successful in our efforts to contain addiction, 
share responsibility to advance a construc- 
tive solution and to raise our voices in pub- 
lic demand for the tools with which to im- 
plement such a program. 

Before considering herein a program, the 
keystone of which is the hospitalization of 
the addicts, some of the prosecutors’ reasons 
for opposing massive outpatient clinical ad- 
ministration of narcotic drugs will be set 
forth. 

Foremost, we in law enforcement are con- 
cerned with building character rather than 
in destroying it. The potential addict is 
most often an emotionally disturbed, addic- 
tion-prone person who will become addicted 
as readily as he finds the drugs available. 
It is this psychological preparedness on the 
part of the buyer, rather than simply the 
profit motive of the seller, that creates new 
addicts. Narcotics supply these immature, 
inadequate, antisocial, weak persons with 
momentary relief from their inadequacies. 
Our community is not served best by mak- 
ing it easy for these persons to couple phys- 
ical addiction with their existing psycho- 
logical illnesses. 

The gristy health picture the confirmed 
addict dramatically presents affords another 
unanswerable argument against legalized 
narcotics: 

To be a confirmed drug addict is to be 
one of the walking dead * * * . The teeth 
have rotted out; the appetite is lost and the 
stomach and intestines don’t function prop- 
erly. The gall bladder becomes inflamed; 
eyes and skin turn a bilious yellow. In 
some cases membranes of the nose turn a 
flaming red; the partition separating the 
nostrils is eaten away—breathing is diffi- 
cult. Oxygen in the blood decreases; bron- 
chitis and tuberculosis develop. Good traits 


*From Jan. 1, 1960, through Apr. 30, 1960, 
there were 1,695 defendants charged with 
narcotics felonies and misdemeanors in New 
York County. Projecting this 4-months fig- 
ure for the entire year indicates that 1960 
narcotics charges in this one county will be 
up more than 600 above those for 1959. 

‘Letter of Feb. 19, 1959, directed to the 
attention of the writer, from H. J. Anslinger, 
US. Commissioner of Narcotics. 

5’ For more extensive consideration of some 
of the arguments demonstrative of the im- 
practicality of outpatient clinical adminis- 
tration of narcotic drugs see: Ausubel, “Con- 
troversial Issues in the Management of Drug 
Addiction: Legalization, Ambulatory Treat- 
ment and the British System” —paper read 
Sept. 4, 1959, at the Convention of the 
American Psychological Association; Gilbert, 
“Why Dope Clinics Won’t Work,” American 
Mercury 7 (May 1957); Larimore and Brill, 
report to Governor Rockefeller of an “On 
the Site Study of the British Narcotic Sys- 
tem” (Mar. 8, 1959); “Treatment and Re- 
habilitation of Narcotic Addicts,” 8 United 
Nations Bulletin on Narcotics, No. 3 (July— 
September 1956). 
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of character disappear and bad ones emerge. 
Sex organs become affected. Veins collapse 
and livid purplish scars remain. Boils and 
abscesses plague the skin; gnawing pain 
racks the body. Nerves snap; vicious twitch- 
ing develops. Imaginary and fantastic fears 
blight the mind and sometimes complete 
insanity results. Oftentimes, too, death 
comes—much too early in life * * *. Such 
is the torment of being a drug addict; such 
is the plague of being one of the walking 
dead.* 

It is not in the national interest to sub- 
sidize such physical degradation among our 
populace. 

Third, this moral and physical scourge of 
addiction is likely to be proportional to the 
ease with which drugs are available. The 
early 1920’s experimented with addict “fill- 
ing stations” in 44 cities; this was a dismal 
failure—addiction increased. Nurses, phar- 
macists, and physicians all reveal rates of 
addiction above the community norm—all 
have narcotics readily available to them. On 
the other hand, during World War II, when 
narcotics were not available in this country, 
addiction dropped off markedly. And when 
narcotics law enforcement became particu- 
larly stringent in Ohio, addiction there 
decreased.’ 

Fourth, those addicts—the vast majority— 
who use narcotics because of its euphoric 
effect, and not because of any medically in- 
duced addiction, require mounting dosages. 
No clinic plan would eliminate their call for 
illegal narcotics. 

And fifth, the so-called “English system” 
does not soundly argue for clinical narcotics 
distribution on these shores. England’s ex- 
periences with criminal law enforcement are 
not always adaptable here. Possibly because 
of the more homogeneous population of 
Britain, or possibly because of British inborn 
respect for law enforcement, the crime rates 
in England represent only a fraction of our 
own.’ England has only token representa- 
tion of those large underprivileged minority 
groups that populate our slums and afford 
an unfortunate breeding ground for our do- 
mestic narcotics addiction. Indeed, England 
has not now and never has had any real 
addiction problem: its entire addict popula- 
tion has been estimated as being in the 
neighborhood of 350. What addiction 
Britain has is largely medically induced— 
addiction to morphine—not criminally in- 
duced, as here, to heroin. 

For these and other similar reasons, many 
in law enforcement strongly oppose any ex- 
tensive outpatient clinical administration 
of narcotic drugs. Too often, however, in 
this field of narcotics addiction, there is talk 
in terms of black and white. But as nar- 
cotics addiction involves human problems 
and human weaknesses, the matter is sel- 
dom this clear cut. Legislative consideration 
should be given to some mode for certi- 
fying addicts for outpatient drug adminis- 
tration, but only that rare mature addict 
who is able—with drugs other than heroin— 
to assume a useful place in the community. 
Such certification should not make out- 
patient drug administration available to 
adolescents or minor postadolescents or 
those seriously disturbed persons for whom 
controlled dosages would not satisfy the 
steadily mounting demands necessary to 
achieve euphoria. 


®*See “The Scourge of Narcotics,” spring 
8100, 6 at 7 (December 1958). 

7See report in New York Times, Feb. 21, 
1960, p. 62, col. 1, that illegal narcotics traffic 
in Ohio was down 90 percent in 5 years of 
enforcement of new “tough” laws. 

‘See Sir Patrick Devlin, “The Criminal 
Prosecution in England,” 134 (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1958): “The English system of 
criminal prosectuion is designed for a funda- 
mentally law-abiding country.” 
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Dealing with narcotics addiction almost 
solely by means of the criminal law, as we 
now do, is completely and utterly illogical. 
As long as an addict is deemed a criminal, 
our system permits his prompt release on 
bail—providing ample opportunity for him 
to continue to fill himself with drugs. 
Numerous adjournments, to suit the con- 
venience of the bailed defendant and his 
counsel—also providing continued opportu- 
nity for drug use—are normal procedure. 
The determination of guilt (or, in all likeli- 
hood, more realistically, of illness) is by the 
most unscientific of methods—by convincing 
a lay jury unanimously—beyond a reason- 
able doubt—under rules which are likely to 
exclude much relevant proof.* The simple 
scientific expedient of an obligatory medical 
test for addiction would probably, under our 
rules of evidence, at least be questioned, and 
might even be deemed taboo.” And when 
our proceedings have been brought to a 
successful conclusion by conviction, instead 
of seeking to wrestle with the inadequacies 
and personality defects that brought about 
the addiction, we intensify them by brand- 
ing the defendant a criminal. Then, if our 
courts are humane they may place the 
offender on probation, where his addiction 
may continue, provided it does not come to 
the attention of the probation officer in the 
well-spaced probation interviews. 

In February, 1951—over 9 years ago—the 
New York County District Attorney, Frank 
S. Hogan, stated publicly™ referring to 
narcotics cases: 

In such cases, it is obvious that criminal 
prosecution neither spares the community 
nor cures the addict. Control and rehabili- 
tation of the latter cannot be accomplished 
through the criminal law, for he is definitely 
a public health problem, a Typhoid Mary 
who should be subjected to compulsory 
quarantine until cured * * *. The crying 
need with respect to the drug addiction 
problem is a procedure entirely divorced 
from the criminal courts and placed in the 
hands of the health authorities. Accord- 
ingly, we are proposing * * * removal to a 
hospital of anyone under the age of 21 
found by an authorized physician to be a 
narcotic addict, and his treatment there 
until a cure is effected. It is also provided 
that, after his release, the youth can be re- 
quired to report for physical examination for 
a period of 5 years as a safeguard against 
relapse. 


®*For instance, the jury is barred from 
learning—unless the defendant testifies and 
admits it—whether or not the defendant has 
had any prior contacts with narcotics. Yet 
such medical history would clearly be rele- 
vant and of interest were the defendant’s 
narcotics problem viewed as a medical one. 

72In a case in which, in order to test for 
intoxication, a blood sample was drawn from 
an unconscious driver of a car involved in an 
accident in which three persons were killed, 
and the driver was charged with involuntary 
manslaughter, the Supreme Court split, 6 
to 3, Breithaupt v. Abram, 352 US. 432 
(1957). Contrast also People v. Duroncelay, 
312 P. 2d 690 (California, 1957) (taking blood 
from conscious and protesting defendant 
sustained) with State v. Kroenig, 79 N.W. 2d 
810 (Wisconsin, 1956) (taking blood from 
semiconscious defendant held to be im- 
proper). As the nalline addiction test in- 
volves the use of intramuscular injections, 
and ordinarily a defendant would be con- 
scious, and possibly objecting, and as the 
justification would be suspicion of addiction 
rather than involvement in the death of 
others, the likelihood of our criminal courts 
barring the use of such a test appears to be 
considerable. 
11 See note 1, supra. 
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This marked the beginning of what has on 
occasions been termed the ‘“Hogan-Silver” 
pian,” jointly championed by the district 
attorneys of New York and Kings Counties, 
The plan is based on the dual needs of 
treating the addict as an ill person and at 
the same time protecting the health of others 
in the community from both the spread of 
this “disease” and the depredations of those 
addicts who are at large in our city. 

Although in 1952 the New York State 
Legislature adopted a procedure for civilly 
committing adolescent drug users,” unfor- 
tunately the 9 years since the Hogan state- 
ment have been years almost barren of sig- 
nificant accomplishment. 

Riverside Hospital, founded in 1952 with a 
capacity of 14 beds for adolescents,“ Metro- 
politan Hospital with its 25-bed capacity 
since late last year,“ and Manhattan State's 
planned capacity of 55 beds,” are all steps 
in the right direction. But it must be recog- 
nized that they are only tiny first steps—it 
has been estimated that there are about 20,- 
000 to 25,000 drug addicts in our metropoli- 
tan area; these institutions will handle 
about 200 of them. 

Although the need for quarantining nar- 
cotic addicts—the tens of thousands of Ty- 
phoid Marys carrying their highly communi- 
cable disease deep into our overcrowded 
urban areas—has thus long been recognized, 
there have been no significant hospital facili- 
ties to which they could be committed, to 
remain unti: rehabilitated. Pending the 
creation of such hospitals, the hope has 
existed that committing them to prison 
could serve a twofold purpose: (a) it would 
remove them from the streets and hence 
from functioning as plague carriers, and (b) 
it would so overcrowd the prisons that pres- 
sures would be generated for the creation 
of proper narcotic facilities. But the pres- 
sures have not been sufficient to result in 
the establishment of the necessary facilities, 
and the efforts to keep large numbers of ad- 
dicts off the streets have had but token suc- 
cess. 

In pursuit of these goals, in 1950 and 1951 
personnel of the New York County district 
attorney’s office drafted bills that our State 
legislature enacted, providing in essence that 
persons were felons if they possessed narcot- 
ics in quantities more than sufficient for 
their own personal use, and that specified 
prison terms that they would have to serve." 
In 1959 the New York City district attorneys 
proposed amendments, which were also 
passed, which reduced the quantities neces- 
sary to constitute felonies, and which 
plugged a major loophole in the mandatory 
incarceration procedure.” However, the 
courts—and district attorneys and assistant 


2See “Report of the State of New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Narcotic 
Study 73-75” (February 1959). 

18 See ch. 8 of the Session Laws of 1952. 

14 See Gamso and Mason, “A Hospital for 
Adolescent Drug Addicts,” 32 the Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement 99 (pt. 1, 1958). 

4% See New York Times, Nov. 16, 1959, pt. 
1, col. 3. 

16See New York Times, Nov. 6, 1959, pt. 
1, col. 6. 

47The Report of the State of New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Narcotic 
Study (February 1959) indicates, at p. 30, 
that as of Sept. 1, 1958, 25,568 narcotic 
addicts had come to the attention of the 
New York City police. A pamphlet issued by 
the U.S. Treasury’s Bureau of Narcotics, in 
1959, “Prevention and Control of Narcotic 
Addiction,” states, at p. 10, that as of Dec. 
31, 1958, there were 19,985 narcotic addicts 
in New York City. 

18 See note 2, supra. 

1° Thid. 
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district attorneys—remained humanely re- 
luctant to treat addicts as criminals when 
their drug supplies were either for personal 
needs or to support their own addiction by 
minor sales. This reluctance has meant that 
only about 30 percent of the narcotic felony 
cases in New York County have terminated 
in State prison commitments—commitments 
adequate to keep the addict-vendors off the 
streets for a year or more. 

What is needed urgently is the establish- 
ment of federally supported narcotics hos- 
pitals in or near to our New York City area. 
By providing adequate confinement facili- 
ties, the source of contagion will be quaran- 
tined. A program of rehabilitation can be 
initiated free of those environmental fac- 
tors that led to the addiction. And yet the 
facilities being near home, the transition 
from inpatient to outpatient care can be 
handled as a matter of gradual change, hos- 
pital treatment and outpatient followup 
being parts of a coordinated whole. Con- 
cerning this need for major institutional fa- 
cilities in the New York City area, certain 
basic areas of agreement exist: 

First, the rebuilding of the health of the 
narcotics addict, and efforts to develop his 
character and to equip him with a vocation, 
cannot even invoke dreams of fruition if 
commitments are to be brief. A substantial 
time removed from the environment that 
produced the addiction is necessary. If we 
are to approach realism, we must plan on 
commitments that will last at least a year, 
and in many cases considerably longer.” 

Second, if a program of removing addic- 
tion carriers from circulation is to have any 
impact on the narcotics traffic, and is to 
terminate the contagion, such removal must 
be of more than a selected sample of the 
addicts. Although all of the addicts in the 
New York City area could not be committed 
overnight, there is the need to think big— 
not in terms of institutions with a capacity 
of 25 or 55 or 140 beds. Total capacity 
must be measured initially in thousands— 
and ultimately in terms far in excess of 10,- 
000 addicts, simultaneously removed from 
the community to rehabilitative institu- 
tions. Although such capacities may seem 
incredible, our New York State penal insti- 
tutions now house some 18,000 convicted 
criminals. 

Third, there is a need in these narcotic 
hospitals for vocational training programs 
and facilities that are tailored for the pa- 
tients’ return to New York City urban life. 
Although work camps may be desirable to 
help character formation of adolescent ad- 
dicts, they are not a complete answer— 
expertness in chopping down trees will not 
equip an addict to support himself and to 
live in our urban jungles. 

Fourth, although enforced hospitalization 
is the heart of any plan to rehabilitate ad- 
dicts and to prevent them from contami- 
nating others pending rehabilitation, ade- 
quate after-care facilities must be arranged. 
The strengths and skills that have been de- 
veloped while a patient has been removed 
from his community must be nurtured after 
his return home. Out-patient probation 
personnel and facilities, and employment 
agency assistance, serve as a natural con- 
tinuum to that care and training the hos- 
Pitals have afforded. 





In establishing a procedure for the com- 
mitment of adolescent drug users to River- 
side, New York State set a maximum limit 
on their period of commitment as 3 years. 
New York public health law, sec. 3362 (5). 

* This figure is from a statement made by 
State Commissioner of Correction Paul D. 
McGinnis, as moderator of a panel discus- 
sion On “Release of Prisoners,” sponsored by 
the District Attorneys Association of the 
State of New York, on Jan. 29, 1960, in New 
York City. 
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Fifth, apart from the expense of con- 
structing and equipping these addict hos- 
pitals, their annual operating costs would 
run well into the millions. The expenses at 
Riverside, here in New York City, have run 
in the neighborhood of $10,000 per bed per 
year. The per-bed expenses at the Federal 
institutions at Lexington, Ky., and Fort 
Worth, Tex., also run into thousands.” 
Initial construction expense might be mini- 
mized by the use of existing State mental 
institutions which have recently been de- 
veloping vacancies as a result of the use of 
new drugs in dealing with mental illness. 

Sixth, this tremendous expense factor of 
hospital beds (quite apart from the costs of 
added facilities and personnel for posthos- 
pital probational supervision) makes unas- 
sisted State sponsorship impossible. Fed- 
eral assistance is imperative. 

Congress has had before it various bills 
calling for the establishment of such nar- 
cotics institutions in local areas.* The U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has opposed such legislation. In a let- 
ter dated July 9, 1958, to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the Acting Secretary of that 
Department, functioning for a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, wrote as follows: 

“In general, this Department regards as 
undesirable proposals, such as that under 
consideration, which would have the effect 
of extending Federal responsibilities for the 
provision of services to narcotic addicts. In 
our view, the control and treatment of drug 
addiction is essentially a State and local 
problem and can best be handled as a part 
of a broader community mental health pro- 
gram which can integrate the efforts of 
health agencies, social agencies and other 
community resources * * *. More specif- 
ically, we believe the proposal to establish 
additional Public Health Service narcotics 
hospitals and to inaugurate a program of 
outpatient care for narcotic addicts in Public 
Health Service outpatient units, is unde- 
sirable—even though these facilities might 
be jointly operated and financed in some 
instances—because enactment would encour- 
age the assumption that the operation of 
treatment programs for narcotic addicts and 
the provision of any specialized facilities 
necessary for this purpose, are primarily 
Federal responsibilities, and thus tend to 
discourage development of treatment pro- 
grams and facilities by the States and local 
communities * * *. In our opinion, prog- 
ress can best be made through continued 
experimentation and demonstration pro- 
grams with careful evaluation of operating 
experience.” * 

It is difficult to agree with the conclusion 
that the Federal obligation in this area is 
fulfilled by experimentation and demonstra- 
tion programs as long as tens of thousands 
of human lives continue to be wasted and 
tens of thousands of others are daily en- 
dangered. Emphatically, narcotics are not 


22 Riverside is a 140-bed institution, with 
an annual budget running in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,400,000. See 2d Interim Report 
of the State of New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Narcotic Study 16 (February 
1958). 

The estimated operating costs for the 
2 institutions for 1957 were $5,328,100; they 
had then a bed capacity of 2,313. See ‘“Treat- 
ment and Rehabilitation of Narcotic Ad- 
dicts,” 8 United Nations Bulletin on Nar- 
cotics, No. 3 (July-September 1956). 

H.R. 10310, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (1958); 
H.R. 3996, 4023, 5341, and 9034, all 86th 
Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 

*% Letter of July 9, 1958, addressed to Hon. 
OREN Harris, signed by Elliott Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for the 


Secretary. 
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essentially a State and local problem. The 
disclaimer of responsibility on the part of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare does not seem to be premised on any 
philosophic conviction that this is truly a 
local problem. Rather it seems to be due 
to an unwillingness, absent sufficient public 
pressures, to expend the necessary funds. 
Certainly the 1914 Federal Harrison Act * 
showed Federal concern. So does the exist- 
ence of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics.” 
The Federal narcotics hospitals at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., demonstrate 
that this is not solely a State problem. Cur- 
rently the activity of the President’s Inter- 
departmental Committee on Narcotics, in 
holding hearings in New York City, May 
16-18, 1960, in order to report to the Presi- 
dent, is further proof that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not now and never has deemed 
narcotics addiction essentially a State and 
local problem. Nor can it. 

If Federal enforcement, in terms of regu- 
lating interstate and foreign commerce, were 
100 per cent effective, New York City and 
State would have absolutely no narcotics 
problem. Such perfection is, of course, im- 
possible, even were Federal manpower needs 
more adequately met than they are at pres- 
ent. And so we have a serious problem here 
in New York City. Federal enforcement 
weaknesses having helped to create this 
problem, it is not one concerning which the 
Federal Government can _ disclaim all 
responsibility. 

Another basis for Federal responsibility in 
operating narcotics hospitals is that their 
establishment would itself tend to terminate 
the interstate and foreign commerce in il- 
legal drugs by the destruction of the markets 
for which they were destined. If there were 
no markets here for drugs, because sub- 
stantially all prospective purchasers had been 
put out of circulation, drug importers would 
be driven out of business. 

Proper national concern for the health of 
our citizenry is another basis on which Fed- 
eral responsibility for the addicted may be 
urged. The World War II draft pointed up 
our Nation’s concern for our citizenry’s 
health. Currently there are four separate 
plans prepared for congressional action con- 
cerning health insurance for the aged—no 
longer generally contemplated as dreaded 
“socialized medicine.” Our Federal Gov- 
ernment has traditionally afforded emergency 
help to local disaster areas. The expenditure 
of Federal funds in a campaign that might 
well eliminate, and would certainly slash 
drastically, the toll narcotics takes in shat- 
tered lives is certainly a proper Federal 
responsibility. 

A comprehensive plan for nationwide heip 
to narcotics addicts, both humane and real- 
istic, might run along the following lines: 

1. A Federal narcotics agency should be 
created with authority to enter into com- 
pacts with the States to create needed nar- 
cotics detention hospitals in those areas, 
such as lower New York State, that have the 
heaviest concentrations of addicts.” A con- 
dition precedent to the establishment of 


26 Ch. 1,38 Stat. 785 (1914). 

7 Established by ch. 488, 46 Stat. 585 
(1930), 5 U.S.C. 282. 

% Apart from the administration’s medi- 
care proposal, there are the Forand bill 
(H.R. 4700) the McNamara bill (S. 3503) and 
the Javits bill (S. 3350), all before the 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. 

2 On Jan. 9, 1960, at the conclusion of a 
Statewide Conference on Posthospital Care 
and Rehabilitation of Adolescent Narcotics 
Addicts, in Albany, attended by representa- 
tives of law enforcement, the social agencies, 
and the medical profession, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted calling for Federal- 
State-local joint action in establishing nar- 
cotics rehabilitation hospitals. 
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such local institutions should be action on 
the part of such States guaranteeing the cre- 
ation of civil commitment procedures for 
addicts and adequate after-care probation 
assistance and supervision. Possibly a stat- 
utory ratio should be worked out providing 
for Federal expenditures and facilities in 
proportion to State arrangements and ex- 
penditures for posthospitalization probation. 
The Federal agency would, of course, have to 
be granted authority to cooperate fully con- 
cerning aftercare—rather than the present 
circumstances, under which Lexington is 
barred from providing clinical data to our 
State courts.” 

2. The cooperation of the Council of State 
Governments might be enlisted to work out 
uniform narcotics legislation, including a 
uniform act for the civil commitment of nar- 
cotic addicts. Such legislation should pro- 
vide for commitments on petitions originat- 
ing with an addict, or his family, or with 
certain specified public officials. New York 
State has recently enacted such a commit- 
ment procedure.“ Our new statute, how- 
ever, is but a start. A mode of commitment 
must be developed as a result of imaginative 
and nontraditional thinking. It must utilize 
a@ procedure neither permitting adjournments 
while an addict is on the street nor bail. 
Delay and bail can have no place in a health 
plan designed to isolate the narcotic user- 
carrier in order to eliminate his potential 
for infecting others. Our criminal courts 
and criminal modes of proceeding should 
have no role in the administration of such 
civil health commitments. Persons actually 
on drugs—revealed to be so by medical 
tests—should be subject to such commit- 
ments; the use of such commitments should 
not be reserved, as are our criminal proceed- 
ings, for persons caught in actual posses- 
sion of narcotics. 

The commitment statute should provide 
the opportunity for the prompt conversion 
of most narcotics arrests to narcotics addict 
civil commitments. With the exception of 
the non-user-vendor, and the user who sells 
in quantities that far exceed his own nar- 
cotics needs, persons arrested for narcotics 
should be afforded the option of having 
criminal charges dropped providing they 
promptly submit to civil commitments. As 
@ corollary, the criminal penalties in the 
narcotics area should be markedly increased, 
and appreciable State prison incarceration 
made mandatory. This, too, should be done 
on a uniform basis in order to drive addicts 
into hospitals, not merely to another State. 

Civil commitments should be for indefinite 
terms, to last as long as such hospitalization 
is deemed necessary to the physical, psycho- 
logical and vocational rehabilitation of the 
individual addict. No drug user, so com- 
mitted, should be permitted to sign himself 
out. The Lexington experience indicates the 
folly of permitting addicts to leave at will.” 
Moreover, the New York State Parole Com- 
mission project seems to demonstrate that 
the potential of return to forced institution- 


*® That provision of Federal law specifying 
procedures for voluntary commitment to 
Federal narcotic institutions specifies “* * * 
nor shall such admission or treatment be 
used against him in any proceeding in any 
court; and the record of his voluntary com- 
mitment shall, except as otherwise provided 
by this chapter, be confidential and shall not 
be divulged” (42 US.C., 260(d)). 

%1 Ch. 529 of the Session Laws of 1960, add- 
ing a new sec. 201-a to the Mental Hygiene 
Law and amending other existing sections 
thereof. 

*See Gamso and Mason, “A Hospital for 
Adolescent Drug Addicts,” 32 The Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement 99, at 99-100 (pt. 1, 
1958): “Treatment and Rehabilitation of 
Narcotic Addicts,” 8 United Nations Bulletin 
on Narcotics, No. 3 (July-September 1956). 
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alization may be « ffective to assist the waver- 
ing in keeping away from drugs.* 

3. State law should provide for the manda- 
tory submission by persons arrested on nar- 
cotic charges to the nalline test or to any 
future improved similar tests.** Invocation 
of the privilege against self-incrimination to 
prevent use of such a test is a perversion of 
that testimonial privilege® and should be 
barred by any narcotics commitment legis- 
tion. 

4. As most authorities are agreed that 
marihuana is not physically addicting, this 
civil commitment procedure should not be 
available to persons involved with mari- 
huaia. As the Trussell Survey in New York 
City revealed that more than 50 percent of 
the heroin addicts studied had started their 
use of heroin through the use of marihuana,* 
the criminal penalties involved in the mari- 
huana traffic should be stepped up. 

5. The State’s post hospitalization after- 
care and probation responsibilities should 
utilize that great reservoir of experience that 
volunteers and private agencies in the com- 
munity can provide.” These community 
projects should be subsidized by the States— 
without State efforts to interfere with or to 
regiment their efforts. There are matters 
that neither legislation nor official regulation 
can ever accomplish, but that the dedica- 
tion and spirit of volunteers and private 
agencies who have a mission can resolve in a 
trice. 

6. Any Federal-State program should pro- 
vide for annual reports to both units of Gov- 
ernment on the adequacy of the institutions 
and of the after-care provided. If institu- 
tions are to be established with the assistance 
of Federal funds, but are soon found to be 
overcrowded, the natural tendency will be 
to reduce and to reduce the time patients 
will spend in them. The net effect will be 
that persons will be discharged whose reha- 
bilitation has hardly commenced. 

This is not simply a dream program. It 
can be accomplished if the first step—major 
financial aid from the Federal Government— 
can be brought to pass. The power of an 
aroused public to get Federal action in the 
narcotics field by vociferously demanding it 
should not be underestimated. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may yield to my colleague [Mr. KEATING] 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KeatTInc] is 
recognized, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of my distinguished 
colleague in yielding to me; and I am 
grateful to him for the leadership he 
has taken in this important field. 


83 See Diskind “Interim Report of the New 
York State Division of Parole, Special Nar- 
cotic Project” (July 30, 1959). 

* Oakland, Calif—by late 1959—had ad- 
ministered the nalline test in more than 
4,930 cases, with no complications worse 
than “goose flesh” or minor nausea in heav- 
ily addicted subjects. See New York Times, 
Oct. 11, 1959, p. 50, col. 3. 

% See 8 Wigmore, “Evidence,” sec. 2263 (3d 
ed., 1940). 

%6See Trussell, “Summary of Report Pre- 
pared for the Interdepartmental Health Re- 
sources Board of New York State” 5 (May 
1959). 

37 Among such groups working with addicts 
and former addicts in New York City there 
are: The East Harlem Protestant Parish Nar- 
cotics Committee, the Mid-Harlem Narcotics 
Committee, the Salvation Army and Narcot- 
ics Anonymous. 
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We have worked together on these 
measures. I strongly support the bills 
he has introduced, as he supports the 
one I now introduce. I ask that it be 
appropriately referred. It is a bill to 
enable the courts more effectively to dea] 
with the problem of narcotics addiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1694) to enable the courts 
more effectively to deal with the prob- 
lem of narcotic addiction, introduced 
by Mr. Keatine (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Mr.KEATING. Mr. President, briefly, 
the bill I now introduce would per- 
mit the civil commitment of narcotic 
addicts to the custody of the Surgeon 
General, under certain circumstances. 
The purpose of the bill is to permit 
mandatory commitment, treatment, and 
aftercare supervision of the victims of 
narcotic addiction. 

Addicts would not be eligible for civil 
commitment if it appeared that first, 
they were charged with an offense in- 
volving the sale or other transfer of 
narcotics; or second, there is pending 
against the addict a charge of a crime 
not related to narcotics; or third, the 
addict has been convicted of a felony; 
or fourth, the addict has previously been 
civilly committed because of his nar- 
cotics use; or fifth, facilities for hospital 
care and after-care supervision were 
inadequate at the time commitment was 
sought; or sixth, it was not in the interest 
of justice to commit the narcotics addict 
civilly. 

So, Mr. President, as will be observed 
from a reading of the bill, the civil com- 
mitment procedure is established as it 
should be—with a number of key safe- 
guards. 

Within specified limits, custody would 
be maintained until the Surgeon General 
certified that the subject had been ef- 
fectively removed from the habitual use 
of drugs. 

The bill I am introducing is cospon- 
sored by my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
JAVITS] and also by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Busy], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. CasE], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], who now is 
the distinguished occupant of the chair, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHEL], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott]. 

It is expected that in addition to the 
introduction of the bills my colleague 
[Mr. Javits] has introduced and spon- 
sored and the bill I am introducing, some 
of our colleagues in the other body will 
introduce the same bills there. 

These measures are the result of ex- 
tensive study, discussion, and consid- 
eration with a very large number of 
interested public officials and knowledg- 
able private citizens. Many conferences 
in regard to these matters have been 
held with the Attorney General; with 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, of the Treasury Department; and 
with officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The basic purpose of the bills is to 
apply some scientific knowledge to our 
efforts to cope with the narcotics prob- 
lem. The objective of the bills is to per- 
mit more flexibility in the treatment of 
innocent victims of drug addiction. The 
keynote of the entire program is hos- 
pitalization and aftercare supervision 
of those drug addicts who should be civil- 
ly, rather than criminally, committed. 

Attorney General Kennedy has stated 
that he favors the general approach 
which these bills reflect to the narcotics 
problem. I do not wish to overstate the 
matter; he has not said that he favors 
every word in these bills. But when he 
was a guest on my television program 
several weeks ago, he did say: 

There is no question that greater atten- 
tion must be given to how we are going to 
deal with narcotics addicts. Obviously the 
answer is not solely putting them in jail— 
there has to be some hospitalization of some 
kind to help and assist them. 


The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Ribicoff, similarly has indicated that he 
favors giving a judge some discretion 
to commit sick addicts to rehabilitation 
centers. He said: 

Certainly a narcotic peddler is about as 
slimy an individual as you can find and 
many narcotic users are criminals, but there 
are many narcotic users who are really sick 
in many ways. To give this power to the 
judge is humane and sensible. If we can 
rehabilitate a human being, we should do 
everything possible to do so. I would favor 
giving that right to the judge. 


Similar expressions of support have 
come from many other persons with 
wide experience in this field. 

Actually, the initial impetus for en- 
actment of the legislation we are pro- 
posing—as my colleague [Mr. Javits] 
has pointed out—came very largely 
from the New York District Attorneys 
Association, through District Attorneys 
Frank S. Hogan, of New York County; 
Edward Silver, of Kings County; and 
Frank O’Connor, of Queens County. 
These men have probably had more di- 
rect contact with the problem of nar- 
cotics addiction than have any other 
State officials in the country, since New 
York, I am sorry to report, has the 
largest addict population in the country. 

Mr. President, in that connection I 
wish to join in the very fine tribute 
which my colleague [Mr. Javits] paid 
Mr. Kuh, Administrative Assistant to 
District Attorney Hogan. Mr. Kuh has 
worked assiduously with us, and he has 
been extremely helpful in working out 
the details of this proposed legislation. 

Other expressions of support have 
come from Rufus King, Esq., chief of 
the section of criminal law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association; Judge Abraham 
M. Bloch, chief city magistrate of the 
city of New York; and Judge John M. 
Murtagh, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Special Sessions of the city of New York. 

Although my colleague the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] has already 
said this, I wish to repeat—because any- 
one who seeks to have legislation in this 
field enacted is always open to attack 
on the ground that he is trying to soften 
the law—that this bill is not in any 
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respect a softening of the law. Nothing 
in our proposed legislation would relax 
the penalties against those engaged in 
the narcotics racket. 

The bill I am introducing expressly 
makes ineligible for civil commitment 
any person accused of the sale or other 
transfer of narcotics. Such evil, sinister 
characters, whose crimes enslave and 
demoralize innocent victims, do not de- 
serve any mercy or coddling. The pen- 
alties for their offenses under the pres- 
ent law are severe, which is as they 
should be. Recently I requested from 
the Legislative Reference Service a mem- 
orandum with respect to the statutory 
penalties prescribed in the United States 
Code for violations of Federal narcotics 
laws. Our bills do not change in any 
particular the provisions of these laws. 
This memorandum may be of interest to 
Members concerned with this problem, 
and, therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, after the text 
of the bill which I am introducing is 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as 
has been pointed out, nobody knows 
what the answer to this problem is, for 
sure. Our bills are not offered as a 
panacea. We realize that there is no 
easy cure-all for the narcotics problem. 
We do strongly believe, however, that 
these measures are a step in the right 
direction. 

Our proposals are modest and cautious. 
We have tried to avoid extremes but we 
have attempted to introduce an ele- 
ment of discretion and judgment and to 
provide needed medical care for sick 
addicts capable of responding to treat- 
ment. Our goal is to cure these indi- 
viduals of their habit and to prevent 
their relapse. If we can cut off these 
potential disease carriers, we can prevent 
this affliction from becoming a contagion, 
all to the benefit of the community. We 
have not attempted to relax the rigors 
of the present criminal laws for coping 
with narcotic peddlers, but we are at- 
tempting to apply a measure of scientific 
knowledge in aid of law enforcement. 
We believe that our measures if enacted 
would substantially increase our chances 
of success in combating the narcotics 
menace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of our bills be printed, 
including the names of the cosponsors, 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

S. 1693 
A bill to provide for the general welfare by 
assisting the States, through a program of 
grants-in-aid, to establish and operate 
special hospital facilities for the treatment 
and cure of narcotic addicts 

Whereas narcotic addiction not only pro- 
duces ruinous effects upon those who are its 
victims, but constitutes a grave menace to 
the public morals, health, safety, and wel- 
fare; and 

Whereas in recent years there has occurred 
@& marked increase in the incidence of nar- 
cotic addiction in the United States; and 
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Whereas addicted individuals tend to be 
drawn into traffic in illicit drugs and to in- 
duce others to become addicts, thus causing 
the incidence of narcotic addiction to grow 
markedly; and 

Whereas hospitalization of narcotic ad- 
dicts serves as a type of quarantine and thus 
prevents the spread of narcotic addiction 
among those whom they might otherwise 
influence to become addicts; and 

Whereas with timely and proper hospital- 
ization and treatment and with proper post- 
hospital rehabilitation services, many ad- 
dicts may be restored to healthful and 
socially useful lives; and 

Whereas existing hospital facilities for the 
treatment of narcotic addicts are inadequate 
in size and number to meet present and 
future needs; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has a 
major responsibility with respect to the 
problem of narcotic addiction in the United 
States due to the fact that (a) the Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction over 
the regulation of imports into the United 
States, (b) most narcotic addiction in the 
United States is heroin addiction, and (c) 
all heroin in the United States is imported 
from abroad; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
the establishment and operation of special 
narcotic hospitals and through the enact- 
ment of laws governing the importation, ex- 
portation, production, handling, sale, and 
distribution of narcotic drugs, has long rec- 
ognized the problem of narcotic addiction 
as being national in scope and thus a prob- 
lem with respect to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment bears a major responsibility; and 

Whereas in order to more effectively com- 
bat the problem of narcotic addiction in the 
United States, the States should be en- 
couraged and assisted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in establishing and operating 
needed hospital facilities for the treatment 
and cure of narcotic addicts: Now therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Narcotic Addict Hospital Facilities Act’’. 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that, in 
order to protect the public morals, health, 
and safety and to promote the general wel- 
fare, it is necessary that greater stress be 
placed on the medical, as distinguished from 
the penal, approach to solving the problem 
of narcotic addiction, and that addicts be 
temporarily removed from the community 
and placed in special hospitals where they 
can be cured of their addiction and reha- 
bilitated into useful members of society. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government to encourage and assist 
the States in constructing and operating 
special hospital facilities for the care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of individuals suf- 
fering from narcotic addiction. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the policy 
expressed in section 2 of this Act, the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE VIII—CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR NARCOTIC ADDICTS 
“Dedication of purpose 

“Src. 801. The purpose of this title is— 

“(a) to financially assist the several States 
in the construction of special hospital facil- 
ities for the care, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts; 

“(b) to financially assist the several States 
in the operation of such special hospital 
facilities; and 

“(c) to furnish technical assistance to the 
several States in designing, locating con- 
structing, and operating such special hos- 
pital facilities. 
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“Authorization of appropriations 

“Sec. 802. (a) In order to assist the 
States in carrying out the purposes of section 
801(a), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, the sum of $_..-----~---- , for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the sum of 
Onset est , and for each succeeding fiscal 
year the sum of $--.--.------.. The sums 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
be used for making payments to States which 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Surgeon General, State plans for carrying out 
the purposes of section 801(a). 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated each fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary to assist the States in 
carrying out the purposes of subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 801 for such year. 


“Advisory Committee on Hospital Facilities 
for Narcotic Addicts 

“Sec. 803. (a) There is hereby created in 
the Public Health Service an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Hospital Facilities for Narcotic 
Addicts (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Ad- 
visory Committee’), consisting of the 
Surgeon General, who shall be Chairman, 
and the Federal Commissioner of Narcotics 
and the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, who shall be ex-officio members, 
and eight members appointed by the 
Surgeon General, with the approval of the 
Secretary, without regard to the civil-service 
laws. The appointed members shall be 
selected from outside the Federal Govern- 
ment and shall be eminent in fields relating 
to treatment for drug addiction, such as psy- 
chology, psychiatry, medicine, law enforce- 
ment, and hospital administration. Each 
appointed member of the Advisory Committee 
shall hold office for a term of 4 years, ex- 
cept that (1) any member appointed to filla 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term, and (2) the terms of office of 
the members first taking office shall expire, 
as designated by the Surgeon General at the 
time of appointment, two at the end of the 
first year, two at the end of the second year, 
two at the end of the third year, and two at 
the end of the fourth year after the date of 
appointment. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Ad- 
visory Committee to advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to the Surgeon 
General on matters relating to the admin- 
istration of this title, and to conduct studies 
and investigations, initiate programs, and 
review proposals submitted to it, with re- 
spect to the cause, prevention, and meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment of, drug ad- 
diction. The Advisory Committee shall meet 
as frequently as the Surgeon General deems 
necessary, but not less than twice each year. 
Upon request by three or more members, it 
shall be the duty of the Surgeon General to 
call a meeting of the Advisory Committee. 

“(c) The Advisory Committee shall make 
an annual report of its findings, studies, 
and recommendations to the Secretary and 
the Surgeon General, and such additional 
reports, from time to time, as the Surgeon 
General shall deem necessary. 

“(d) Appointed members of the Advisory 
Committee, while attending meetings of the 
Advisory Committee or otherwise serving 
at the request of the Secretary, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to 
receive an allowance for actual and neces- 
sary travel and subsistence expenses while 
so serving away from their places of resi- 
dence. 

“(e) ‘The Advisory Committee shall be pro- 
vided by the Secretary, with such technical, 
consultative, clerical, and other assistance 
as the Advisory Committee shall require, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary. 
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“General regulations 


“Sec. 804. Within six months after the en- 
actment of this title, the Surgeon General, 
with the approval of the Advisory Committee 
on Drug Addiction and the Secretary, shall 
by general regulations prescribe— 

“(a) General standards of construction 
and equipment for hospital facilities for 
narcotic addicts, 

“(b) General standards of care and treat- 
ment to be provided to patients in hos- 
pitals for narcotic addicts, and 

“(c) General standards of posthospital 
care and rehabilitation services to be pro- 
vided to narcotic addicts mandatorily com- 
mitted to State hospitals. 


“State plans 


“Sec. 805 (a) After the regulations referred 
to in section 804 have been issued, any State 
desiring to secure financial assistance under 
this title in the construction of special hos- 
pital facilities for the care, treatment, and 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts may sub- 
mit a State plan for carrying out the pur- 
poses of section 801(a), and any State de- 
siring to secure financial assistance under 
this title to defray the costs of operation 
of such hospital facilities may submit a 
State plan for carrying out the purposes 
of section 801(b). Any such State plan 
must— 

“(1) designate a single State agency as 
the sole agency for the administration of 
the plan, or designate such agency as the 
sole agency for supervising the administra- 
tion of the plan; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
State agency designated in accordance with 
paragraph (1) hereof will have authority 
sufficient to carry out such plan in con- 
formity with this title; 

“(3) provide for financial participation by 
the State; 

“(4) provide such methods of administra- 
tion (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of person- 
nel standards on a merit basis, except that 
the Surgeon General shall exercise no au- 
thority with respect to the selection, tenure 
of office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods) 
as are found by the Surgeon General to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan; 

“(5) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Surgeon 
General may from time to time require, 
and comply with such provisions as the 
Surgeon General may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; 

“(6) contain evidence satisfactory to the 
Surgeon General that the laws of such State 
provide procedures under which narcotic ad- 
dicts can be mandatorily committed to hos- 
pitals for narcotic addicts; 

“(7) provide for the furnishing to nar- 
cotic addicts mandatorily committed to 
State hospitals of post-hospital care and 
rehabilitation services in conformity with 
standards established by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral pursuant to section 804(c); 

“(8) in the case of a State plan to carry 
out the purposes of section 801(a), set forth 
a hospital construction program which (A) 
is based on the need in such State of special 
hospital facilities for the care, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of narcotic addicts, and 
(B) conforms with the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Surgeon General under sec- 
tion 804(a); 

“(9) provide minimum standards (to be 
fixed in the discretion of the State) for the 
maintenance and operation of hospitals 
which receive Federal aid under this title; 
and 

“(10) in the case of a State plan to carry 
out the purposes of section 801(a), provide 
that the State will from time to time review 
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its construction program of special hospital 
facilities for narcotic addicts and submit to 
the Surgeon General any modifications 
thereof which it considers necessary. 

“(b) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). If any such plan or modifica- 
tion thereof shall have been disapproved by 
the Surgeon General for failure to comply 
with subsection (a), the Advisory Committee 
shall, upon request of the State agency, af- 
ford it an opportunity for hearing. If such 
committee determines that the plan or 
modification thereof complies with the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall thereupon approve such plan or 
modification. 

“(c) No changes in a State plan shall be 
required within two years after initial ap- 
proval thereof, or within two years after any 
change thereafter required therein, by rea- 
son of any change in the regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 804, except with 
the consent of the State, or in accordance 
with further action by the Congress. 


“Allotments to States 


“Sec. 806. Each State for which a State 
plan to carry out the purposes of section 
801(a) has been approved prior to or during 
a fiscal year shall be entitled for such year 
to an allotment of a sum which bears the 
same ratio to the sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 802(a) for 
such year as the number of narcotic addicts 
in such State (as determined by the Surgeon 
General pursuant to section 810) bears to the 
number of narcotic addicts in the United 
States (as so determined). The amount of 
the allotment to a State shall be available, in 
accordance with the provisions of this title, 
for payment of the Federal share (as defined 
in section 811(a)) of the cost of approved 
projects within such State. The Surgeon 
General shall calculate the allotments to be 
made under this section and notify the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the amounts there- 
of. Sums allotted to a State for a fiscal year 
for construction and remaining unobligated 
at the end of such year shall remain avail- 
able to such State for such purpose for the 
next fiscal year (and for such year only), in 
addition to the sums allotted for such State 
for such next fiscal year. Any amount of 
the sum authorized to be appropriated for a 
fiscal year which is not appropriated for such 
year, or which is not allotted in such year by 
reason of the failure of any State or States 
to have plans approved under this title, and 
any amount allotted to a State but remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of the period for 
which it is available to such State, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the next 
fiscal year in addition to the sum otherwise 
authorized under section 802. 


“Approval of projects and payments for 
construction 

“Sec. 807. (a) For each project for con- 
struction pursuant to a State plan to carry 
out the purposes of section 801(a) approved 
under this title, there shall be submitted 
to the Surgeon General through the State 
agency an application by the State or a 
political subdivision thereof. Such applica- 
tion shall set forth (1) a description of the 
site for such project; (2) plans and specifica- 
tions therefor in accordance with the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Surgeon General 
under section 804(a); (3) reasonable assur- 
ance that title, as defined in section 811(f), 
to such site is or will be vested in the State 
or a political subdivision thereof; (4) rea- 
sonable assurance that adequate financial 
support will be available for the construc- 
tion of the project and for its maintenance 
and operation when completed; and (5) 
reasonable assurance that the rates of pay 
for laborers and mechanics engaged in con- 
struction of the project will be not less than 
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the prevailing local wage rates for similar 
work as determined in accordance with 
Public Law 403 of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, approved August 30, 1935, as amended. 
The Surgeon General shall approve such 
application if sufficient funds to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of construction of 
the project are available from the allotment 
to the State, and if the Surgeon General 
finds (A) that the application contains such 
reasonable assurance as to title, financial 
support, and payment of prevailing wages; 
(B) that the plans and specifications are 
ém accordance with the regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 804(a); (C) that 
the application is in conformity with the 
State plan approved under section 805(b); 
and (D) that it has been approved and 
recommended by the State agency. No ap- 
plication shall be disapproved until the Sur- 
geon General has afforded the State agency 
an opportunity for a hearing. 

“(b) Upon approving an application un- 
der this section, the Surgeon General shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury an 
amount equal to the Federal share of the 
estimated cost of construction of the project 
and designate the appropriation from which 
it is to be paid. Such certification shall 
provide for payment to the State. Upon 
certification by the State agency, based upon 
inspection by it, that work has been per- 
formed upon a project, or purchases have 
been made, in accordance with the approved 
plans and specifications, and that payment 
of an installment is due to the State, the 
Surgeon General shall certify such install- 
ment for payment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; except that if the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, after investigation or otherwise, has 
ground to believe that a default has occurred 
requiring action pursuant to section 809 he 
may, upon giving notice of hearing pursuant 
to such section, withhold certification pend- 
ing action based on such hearing. 

“(c) Amendment of any approved applica- 

tion shall be subject to approval in the same 
manner as an original application. Certifi- 
cation under subsection (b) may be amend- 
ed, either upon approval of an amendment 
of the application or upon revision of the 
estimated cost of a project. An amended 
certification may direct that any additional 
payment be made from the applicable allot- 
ment for the fiscal year in which such 
amended certification is made. 
" “(d) The funds paid under this section 
for the construction of an approved project 
shall be used solely for carrying out such 
project as so approved. 

“(e) If any hospital for which funds have 
been paid under this section (other than a 
hospital which the Surgeon General has 
certified as no longer needed for the care, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of narcotic ad- 
dicts) shall, at any time within ten years 
after the completion of construction, cease 
to be operated and maintained by the State 
or a political subdivision thereof as a hos- 
pital for the care, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover from the State an 
amount bearing the same ratio to the then 
value (as determined by agreement of the 
parties or by action brought in the district 
court of the United States for the district in 
which such hospital is situated) of so much 
of the hospital as constituted an approved 
project or projects, as the amount of the 
Federal participation bore to the cost of the 
construction of such project or projects. 
“Payments with respect to costs of operation 

“SEc. 808. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 802(b) to carry out 
the purposes of section 801(b) for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
in quarterly installments to each State 
which has a State plan to carry out the pur- 
Poses of section 801(b) approved pursuant to 
section 805(b) prior to or during such quar- 
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ter (1) an amount equal to three-fifths of 
the cost incurred by the State (or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof, in the operation 
of hospitals for narcotic addicts which are 
operated in compliance with the State plan 
and in accordance with the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Surgeon General under sec- 
tions 804 (b) and (c); plus (2) an amount 
equal to one-half of the total of the sums 
expended during such year as found neces- 
sary by the Surgeon General for the proper 
and efficient administration of the State 
plan. 

“(b)(1) The Surgeon General shall, prior 
to the beginning of each quarter of any fiscal 
year, estimate the amount to be paid to the 
State for such quarter under the provisions 
of subsection (a), such estimate to be based 
on (A) a report filed by the State containing 
its estimate of the total sum to be expended 
in such quarter in accordance with the pro- 
visions of such subsection, and stating the 
amount appropriated or made available by 
the State for such expenditures in such 
quarter, and if such amount is less than the 
State’s proportionate share of the total sum 
of such estimated expenditures, the source 
or sources from which the difference is ex- 
pected to be derived, and (B) such other in- 
vestigations as the Surgeon General may 
find necessary. 

“(2) The Surgeon General shall then cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so estimated by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral (A) reduced or increased, as the case 
may be, by any sum by which the Surgeon 
General finds that his estimate for any 
prior quarter was greater or less than the 
amount which should have been paid to the 
State under subsection (a) for such quarter. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
thereupon pay to the State, at the time or 
times fixed by the Surgeon General, the 
amount so certified. 

“(d)(1) In the case the Surgeon General 
finds that the operation of the hospitals for 
narcotic addicts by any State is not in com- 
pliance with the State plan (as approved by 
him under this title or is not in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed by him under 
sections 804 (b) and (c)), he shall notify 
the State agency that further payments will 
not be made to the State until he is satis- 
fied that there is no longer any such failure 
to comply. Until he is so satisfied, he shall 
make no further certification to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under this section with 
respect to such State. 

(2) If the State is dissatisfied with any 
action of the Surgeon General under this 
section, it may appeal such action in the 
manner provided by section 809(b). 

“Withholding of certification 

“Sec. 809. (a) Whenever the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, after reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to the State agency desig- 
nated in accordance with section 805(a) (1), 
finds (1) that the State agency is not com- 
plying substantially with the provisions re- 
quired by section 805(a), or by regulations 
prescribed pursuant to section 804(a), to be 
contained in its plan submitted under sec- 
tion 805(a) to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 801(a), or (2) that any funds have 
been diverted from the purposes for which 
they have been allotted or paid, or (3) that 
any assurance given in an application filed 
under section 807 is not being or cannot be 
carried out, or (4) that there is a substan- 
tial failure to carry out plans and specifica- 
tions approved by the Surgeon General under 
section 807, or (5) that adequate State funds 
are not being provided annually for the 
direct administration of the State plan, the 
Surgeon General may forthwith notify the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the State 
agency that no further certification will be 
made for any project or projects designated 
by the Surgeon General as being affected by 
the default, as the Surgeon General may de- 
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termine to be appropriate under the circum- 
stances; and, except with regard to any proj- 
ect for which the application has already 
been approved and which is not directly af- 
fected by such default, he may withhold 
further certification until there is no longer 
any failure to comply, or, if compliance is 
impossible, until the State repays or arranges 
for the repayment of Federal moneys which 
have been diverted or improperly expended. 

“(b) (1) If the Surgeon General refuses to 
approve any application under section 807, 
the State agency, or if any State is dissatis- 
fied with the Surgeon General’s action under 
subsection (a) of this section, such State 
May appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State 
is located by filing with such court a notice 
of appeal. The jurisdiction of the court 
shall attach upon the filing of such notice. 
A copy of the notice of appeal shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Surgeon General, or any officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. The Surgeon 
General shall thereupon file in the court the 
record of the proceedings on which he based 
his action, as provided in section 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Surgeon 
General, unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive 
but the court, fcr good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Surgeon General to 
take further evidence, and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall file in the court the record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Surgeon General or 
to set it aside, in whole or in part. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in sections 346 and 347 of title 28 
United States Code. 


“Determination of size of addict population 


“Sec. 810. Prior to the expiration of six 
months after the date of enactment of this 
title and between July 1 and August 31 of 
each succeeding odd-numbered year the 
Surgeon General shall, on the basis of sur- 
veys conducted by him and on the basis of 
other information available to him, deter- 
mine the number of narcotic addicts resid- 
ing in each State and the number of narcotic 
addicts residing in the United States. Any 
determination made by the Surgeon General 
pursuant to the preceding sentence shall be 
conclusive, for purposes of section 806, until 
the next such determination is made. For 
the purposes of this section the term ‘United 
States’ includes Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 811. For purposes of this title— 

“(a) The term ‘Federal share’, with re- 
spect to any project means the portion of 
the cost of construction of such project to 
be paid by the Federal Government, and 
such portion shall be equal to seventy-five 
per centum of the cost of construction of 
such project; 

“(b) The term ‘State’ includes Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia; 

“(c) The term ‘hospital’ includes related 
facilities such as laboratories, hospital equip- 
ment, and nurses’ home facilities; 

“(d) The term ‘construction’ includes 
work camps and similar establishments, as 
well as construction of new buildings, ex- 
pansion, remodeling, and alteration of ex- 
isting buildings, and initial equipment of 
any such buildings( including medica) trans- 
portation facilities); and includes architect's 
fees and the cost of acquisition of the land; 
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“(e) The term ‘cost of construction’ 
means the amount found by the Surgeon 
General to be necessary for the construc- 
tion of a project; and 

“(f) The term ‘title’, when used with ref- 
erence to a site for a project, means a fee 
simple, or such other estate or interest (in- 
cluding a leasehold on which the rental does 
not exceed 4 per centum of the value of the 
land) as the Surgeon General finds sufficient 
to assure for a period of not less than fifty 
years undisturbed use and possession for 
the purposes of construction and operation 
of the project. 

“(g) In case only a portion of a new or 
existing building is to be used for hospital 
purposes, the term ‘project’, when used in 
relation to the construction of hospital fa- 
cilities pursuant to this title, shall refer 
only to that portion of the building to be 
so used. 


“Authorization for compacts between States 


“Sec. 812. (a) The consent and approval 
of the Congress is hereby granted to any two 
or more States to enter into agreements for 
, the joint construction, operation, and use 
of special hospital facilities for the care, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts. 

“(b) Funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 802 and available (upon compliance 
with the conditions provided by the preced- 
ing provisions of this title) to each of the 
States which are parties to any such agree- 
ment shall, if the agreement so provides, be 
pooled and made available for the construc- 
tion and operation of joint hospital facilities 
constructed and operated pursuant to such 
agreement to the same extent and upon the 
same conditions as such funds are, or would 
(upon compliance with such conditions) be 
made available to each of such States in- 
dividually, except that— 

“(1) only the State in which such facilities 
are (or are to be) located shall be required 
to submit plans required under section 805 
(a); and 

“(2) the plans submitted by such State 
shall, for purposes of any conditions, re- 
quirements, or limitations with respect to 
assistance furnished under the preceding 
provisions of this title, be deemed to con- 
stitute the State plans of all the States 
which are parties to such agreement insofar 
as assistance to such joint facilities is con- 
cerned.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 1 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 
“Short title 

“SECTION 1. Titles I to VIII, inclusive, of 
this Act may be cited as the ‘Public Health 
Service Act’. 

(b) The Act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 682), 
as amended, is further amended by renum- 
bering title VIII (as in effect prior to the 
enactment of this Act) as title IX, and by 
renumbering sections 801 through 814 (as in 
effect prior to the enactment of this Act), 
and references thereto, as sections 901 
through 914, respectively. 


— 


S. 1694 


A bill to enable the courts more effectively 
to deal with the problem of narcotic 
addiction 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SecTIon 1. It is the policy of the Congress 
that, in the administration and enforcement 
of Federal penal laws dealing with narcotics, 
individuals whose violation of any such law 
is attributable to the fact that they are 
victims of narcotic addiction should be af- 
forded an opportunity for treatment and re- 
habilitation; and individuals whose violation 
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of such laws is not so attributable should be 
dealt with as criminals deserving of severe 
punishment. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “narcotic drug” or “narcot- 
ics” shall include the substances defined as 
“narcotic drugs”, “isonipecaine” and “opiate” 
in section 4731 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended; 

(b) The term “drug user” means any per- 
son who habitually uses any habit-forming 
narcotic drug, so as to endanger the public 
morals, health, safety, or welfare, or who is 
or has been so far addicted to the use of such 
habit-forming narcotic drugs as to have lost 
the power of self-control with reference to 
his addiction; 

(c) The term “Surgeon General” means 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. 

PROCEEDINGS BEFORE COURT 

Sec. 3. (a) Any eligible person charged 
with a violation of a Federal penal law re- 
lating to narcotics, other than the sale or 
other transfer of narcotics shall upon being 
brought before a committing magistrate, be 
informed that the prosecution of the crim- 
inal charge will be held in abeyance if the 
eligible person chooses to submit to an im- 
mediate examination to determine if he is 
a drug user. He shall be further informed 
that if he makes such an election and it is 
found that he is a drug user, and the court 
so orders, he shall then have to submit to a 
mandatory civil commitment. At the request 
of the eligible person, or on the order of the 
court, he may be permitted a maximum of 
five days subsequent to his being brought 
before a committing magistrate in which to 
make this election and he shall be informed 
of his right to such a delay. In the absence 
of such timely election, except upon a show- 
ing of substantial reasons why the election 
could not timely be made, the eligible person 
will be barred from such an election after 
the prescribed period, or if he chooses not to 
so elect, he will be barred from doing so 
thereafter. If the eligible person elects con- 
sideration for civil commitment, he shall 
remain under the custody of the United 
States marshal or be placed under the cus- 
tody of the Surgeon General, as the court 
may direct, for the purposes of an appro- 
priate medical examination, for a period 
not exceeding ten days. 

(b) Within such ten-day period the Sur- 
geon General shall transmit to the court a 
certified report as to whether the eligible 
person is a drug user and the eligible person 
shall be returned to the court for such 
further proceedings as may be necessary. A 
copy of the report shall be made available to 
the eligible person and to the Government 
attorney. If the eligible person wishes to 
contest the findings contained in the re- 
port, the court shall order a hearing. At 
such hearing the court may, besides con- 
sidering the content of the report, consider 
any other relevant information which may 
be brought to its attention. If the court, 
acting on the report and on the hearing if 
any, holds that the eligible person is not a 
drug user, he shall be held to answer the 
criminal charges which were previously held 
in abeyance. If the court, acting on the re- 
port and on the hearing if any, determines 
that the eligible person is a drug user, the 
eligible person may be committed to the 
custody of the Surgeon General. 

(c) No person charged with a violation of 
a Federal law relating to narcotics shall be 
eligible for civil commitment if it appeared 
that: 

(1) the offense involved the sale or other 
transfer of narcotics; 

(2) there is pending against the person a 
prior charge of a crime and such charge has 
not been finally determined or sentence fol- 
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lowing conviction on such charge, includ- 
ing any time on parole, has not been fully 
served; 

(3) the person has been convicted on one 
or more prior occasions of a felony; 

(4) the person has previously been civilly 
committed because of his narcotics use; 

(5) facilities for the hospital care and 
treatment of narcotic users, or facilities for 
their aftercare supervision, are certified by 
the Surgeon General to be unavailable or 
inadequate at the time the commitment is 
sought; 

(6) it is not in the interest of justice to 
commit the person civilly. 

(ad) Whenever a drug user has been civilly 
committed pursuant to this Act, the crim- 
inal charge which led to his arrest shall be 
continued without final disposition and 
shall be dismissed only after the drug user 
has been released from the custody of the 
Surgeon General and has been duly certi- 
fied by the aftercare authority as having 
successfully completed the aftercare period. 
If the Surgeon General at any time prior 
to such certification determined that the 
drug user cannot be further treated as a 
medical problem because of his apparent in- 
corrigibility or nonresponsiveness to medical 
treatment, he shall so advise the court and 
the criminal proceedings against the drug 
user shall thereupon be resumed. In the 
event criminal proceedings are resumed, 
after having been held in abeyance, the drug 
user shall receive full credit, against any 
sentence which may be imposed, for the 
time spent in the custody of the Surgeon 
General. 

(e) There shall be no adjournments be- 
tween arrest and civil commitment other 
than for the five-day period specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section, except for com- 
pelling reasons, and a person who requests 
consideration for civil commitment shall not 
be admitted to bail or parole or released on 
his own recognizance during the pendency 
of the examination and commitment 
procedures. 


COMMITMENT OF DRUG USER 


Sec. 4. (a) A drug user committed to the 
custody of the Surgeon General under the 
provisions of this Act shall be committed 
for an indeterminate period not to exceed 
thirty-six months. The drug user shall 
not be released prior to the expiration of this 
thirty-six month period unless it is certified 
by the Surgeon General that the drug user 
has been effectively removed from the habit- 
ual use of drugs. 

(b) Upon release from such an indeter- 
minate commitment the former drug user 
may be required to report periodically for 
a period of not more than two years for 
such probationary aftercare treatment as 
the Surgeon General may direct, the pur- 
pose of such probation being to insure that 
the former drug user does not return to the 
use of drugs. Throughout this period the 
probationer shall also be subject to home 
visits and to such reasonable regulation of 
his conduct as the probationary aftercare 
authority may establish. 

(c) Throughout the probationary period 
such probationer shall submit to such rea- 
sonable tests to detect the use of narcotics 
as may be ordered by the probation author- 
ities. If it is established at a hearing held 
by the probationary aftercare authority, or 
it is established by the probationer’s own 
written statement, that he has returned to 
the use of narcotics, the Surgeon General 
shall so advise the court and the criminal 
proceedings against the drug user shall 
thereupon be resumed. 


CIVIL COMMITMENT NOT TO BE A CONVICTION 


Sec. 5. The determination made by the 
court, on the report of the Surgeon General, 
that any person is a drug user within the 
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meaning of this Act, shall not be deemed a 
criminal conviction, nor shall such person 
be denominated a criminal by reason of such 
determination. The results of any tests or 
procedures to determine narcotic addiction 
by the Surgeon General shall not be used 
against the examined person in any crimi- 
nal proceeding. The results may only be 
used in a further proceeding under this 
Act, such a proceeding not to include any 
criminal charge continued without final dis- 
position under this Act. The fact, however, 
that a person is a drug user may be elicited 
on his cross-examination as bearing on his 
credibility. 
USE OF STATE FACILITIES 


Sec. 6. The Surgeon General is authorized 
to enter into agreements with States (and 
political subdivisions thereof) under which 
appropriate facilities of such States, or polit- 
ical subdivisions thereof, as the case may be, 
will be made available, on a reimbursable 
basis, for the care of individuals civilly com- 
mitted pursuant to the foregoing provisions 
of this Act. 


STATE LAWS NOT AFFECTED 


Sec. 7. This Act shall not be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which this Act operates 
to the exclusion of a law of any State, terri- 
tory, Commonwealth, or possession of the 
United States, and no law of any State, 
territory, Commonwealth, or possession of 
the United States, which would be valid in 
the absence of this Act shall be declared 
invalid, and no local authorities shall be 
deprived of any jurisdiction over any offense 
over which they would have jurisdiction in 
the absence of this Act. 


SEPARABILITY PROVISION 


Sec. 8. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any cir- 
cumstance shall be held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of this Act and the appli- 
cability of such provision to other circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 9. This Act shall become effective on 
July 1, 1962, and shall not apply to any case 
pending in any court of the United States 
arising from an arrest made prior to July 1, 
1962. 


EXHIBIT 1 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ILLEGAL POSSESSION 
OF NARCOTICS AND RELATED FEDERAL LAW 
VIOLATIONS 


This memorandum attempts to present 
the statutory penalties prescribed in the 
United States Code for violations of Federal 
narcotics laws. Only the penalty provisions 
are given in detail. 

The immigration and naturalization laws 
impose penalties for drug addiction and aid- 
ing in the entry of addicted aliens (8 U.S.C. 
1182, 1251, 1322): 


§ 1182. Excludable classes of aliens; * * * 


“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
chapter, the following classes of aliens shall 
be ineligible to receive visas and shall be 
— from admission into the United 

tes: 


* * + * * 


“(5) Aliens who are narcotic drug ad- 
dicts. * * * 


§ 1251. Deportable aliens. 


“(a) General classes. 

“Any alien in the United States (including 
an alien crewman) shall, upon the order of 
the Attorney General, be deported who— 


“(11) is, or hereafter at any time after 
entry has been, a narcotic drug addict, or 
who at any time has been convicted of a 
violation of, or a conspiracy to violate, any 
law or regulation relating to the illicit pos- 
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session of or traffic in narcotic drugs, or who 

has been convicted of a violation of, or a 

conspiracy to violate, any law or regulation 

governing or controlling the taxing, manu- 
facture, production, compounding, transpor- 
tation, sale, exchange, dispensing, giving 
away, importation, exportation, or the pos- 
session for the purpose of the manufacture, 
production, compounding, transportation, 

sale, exchange, dispensing, giving away, im- 

portation, or exportation of opium, coca 

leaves, heroin, marihuana, any salt deriva- 
tive or preparation of opium or coca leaves 
or isonipecaine or any addiction-forming or 
addiction-sustaining opiate; 

* + * + * 

“§ 1322. Bringing in aliens subject to dis- 
ability or afflicted with disease; 
persons liable; clearance papers; 
exceptions; definition. 


“‘(a) Any person who shall bring to the 
United States an alien (other than an alien 
crewman) who is * * * 

“(8) a narcotic drug addict, shall pay to 
the collector of customs of the customs dis- 
trict in which the place of arrival is located 
for each and every alien so afflicted, the 
sum of $1,000.” * * * 

Officers and employees of the Bureau of 
Narcotics are among those granted special 
statutory protection in the Federal Crimi- 
nal Code (18 U.S.C. 111, 1111, 1112, 1114): 


“$1114. Protection of officers and employees 
of the United States. 


“Whoever kills * * * any officer or em- 
ployee * * * of the Bureau of Narcotics * * * 
while engaged in the performance of his of- 
ficial duties, or on account of the perform- 
ance of his official duties, shall be punished 
as provided under sections 1111 and 1112 of 
this title. 


“$1111. Murder. 


“(a) [Defines murder in the first and sec- 
ond degree.] 

“(b) Within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 

“Whoever is guilty of murder in the first 
degree shall suffer death unless the jury 
qualifies its verdict by adding thereto ‘with- 
out capital punishment’, in which event he 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment for life; 

“Whoever is guilty of murder in the sec- 
ond degree, shall be imprisoned for any term 
of years or for life. 


“§ 1112. Manslaughter. 


“(a) [Defines manslaughter, 
and involuntary.] 

“(b) Within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 

“Whoever is guilty of voluntary man- 
slaughter, shall be imprisoned not more 
than ten years; 

“Whoever is guilty of involuntary man- 
slaughter, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than three 
years, or both. 


§ 111. Assaulting, resisting, or impeding 
certain officers or employees. 


“Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, op- 
poses, impedes, intimidates, or interferes 
with any person designated in section 1114 
of this title while engaged in or on account 
of the performance of his official duties, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than three years, or both. 

“Whoever, in the commission of any such 
acts uses a deadly or dangerous weapon, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or both.” 

Other Criminal Code penalties have been 
assessed for using communications facilities 
in connection with narcotics violations (18 
U.S.C. 1403) and to punish narcotics addicts 
and violators making border crossings (18 
U.S.C. 1407): 


“§ 1403. Use of communications facilities— 
penalties. 


voluntary 
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“(a) Whoever uses any communication 
facility in committing or in causing or 
facilitating the commission of, or in attempt- 
ing to commit, any act or acts constituting 
an offense or a conspiracy to commit an of- 
fense the penalty for which is provided in— 

“(1) subsection (a) or (b) of section 7237 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(2) subsection (c), (h), or (i) of section 
2 of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act, as amended (21 U.S.C. 174), or 

“(3) The Act of July 11, 1941, as amended 
(21 U.S.C, 184a), shall be imprisoned not less 
than two and not more than five years, and, 
in addition, may be fined not more than 
$5,000. Each separate use of a communica- 
tion facility shall be a separate offense under 
this section. 

“(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“communication facility” means any and 
all public and private instrumentalities used 
or useful in the transmission of writings, 
signs, signals, pictures, and sounds of all 
kinds by mail, telephone, wire, radio, or other 
means of communication. 


“§ 1407. Border crossings—narcotic addicts 
and violators. 


(a) * * * No citizen of the United States 
who is addicted to or uses narcotic drugs 
* * * (except a person using such narcotic 
drugs as a result of sickness or accident or 
injury and to whom such narcotic drug is 
furnished, prescribed, or administered in 
good faith by a duly licensed physician in at- 
tendance upon such person, in the course of 
his professional practice) or who has been 
convicted of a violation of any of the narcot- 
ic or marihuana laws of the United States, or 
of any State thereof, the penalty for which 
is imprisonment for more than 1 year, shall 
depart from or enter into or attempt to de- 
part from or enter into the United States, 
unless such person registers, under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury with a customs of- 
ficial, agent, or employee at a point of entry 
or a border customs station. Unless other- 
wise prohibited by law or Federal regulation 
such customs official, agent, or employee 
shall issue a certificate to any such person 
departing from the United States; and such 
person shall, upon returning to the United 
States, surrender such certificate to the cus- 
toms official, agent, or employee present at 
the port of entry or border customs station. 

“(b) Whoever violates any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall be punished for 
each such violation by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less 
than 1 nor more than 3 years, or both.” 

Falsifying a manifest incurs special penal- 
ties where the merchandise is narcotics (19 
U.S.C. 1584) : 


**§ 1584. Falsity or lack of manifest; penalties. 

“Any master of any vessel and any person 
in charge of any vehicle bound to the United 
States who does not produce the manifest 
to the officer demanding the same shall be 
liable to a penalty of $500, and if any mer- 
chandise, including sea stores, is found on 
board or after having been unladen from 
such vessel or vehicle which is not included 
or described in said manifest or does not 
agree therewith, the master of such vessel 
or the person in charge of such vehicle or 
the owner of such vessel or vehicle shall be 
liable to a penalty equal to the value of the 
merchandise so found or unladen, and any 
such merchandise belonging or consigned to 
the master or other officer or to any of the 
crew of such vessel, or to the owner or per- 
son in charge of such vehicle, shall be sub- 
ject to forfeiture, and if any merchandise 
described in such manifest is not found on 
board the vessel or vehicle the master or 
other person in charge or the owner of such 
vessel or vehicle shall be subject to a penalty 
of $500: * * *, 
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“If any of such merchandise so found 
consists of heroin, morphine, cocaine, isoni- 
pecaine, or opiate, the master of such vessel 
or person in charge of such vehicle or the 
owner of such vessel or vehicle shall be liable 
to a penalty of $50 for each ounce thereof so 
found. If any of such merchandise so found 
consists of smoking opium, opium prepared 
for smoking, or marihuana, the master of 
such vessel or person in charge of such vehi- 
cle or the owner of such vessel or vehicle 
shall be liable to a penalty of $25 for each 
ounce thereof so found. If any of such mer- 
chandise so found consists of crude opium, 
the master of such vessel or person in charge 
of such vehicle or the owner of such vessel 
or vehicle shall be liable to a penalty of 
$10 for each ounce thereof so found. Such 
penalties shall * * * constitute a lien 
upon such vessel which may be enforced by 
@ libel in rem; except that the master or 
owner of a vessel used by any person as a 
common carrier in the transaction of busi- 
ness as such common carrier shall not be 
liable to such penalties and the vessel shall 
not be held subject to the lien, if it appears 
to the satisfaction of the court that neither 
the master nor any of the officers (including 
licensed and unlicensed officers and petty 
officers) nor the owner of the vessel knew, 
and could not, by the exercise of the highest 
degree of care and diligence, have known, 
that such narcotics were on board. Clear- 
ance of any such vessel may be withheld 
until such penalties are paid or until a bond, 
satisfactory to the collector, is given for the 
payment thereof. The provisions of this 
paragraph shall not prevent the forfeiture of 
any such vessel or vehicle under any other 
provision of law. The words isonipecaine, 
opiate, and marihuana as used in this para- 
graph shall have the same meaning as de- 
fined in sections 3228(e), 3228(f), and 
3238(b), respectively of Title 26.” 

The Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act, as amended, and the Narcotic Control 
Act of 1956 are codified in 21 U.S.C. 171, 173, 
174, 176-184, and 185. Penalties imposed 
are in: 


“§ 174. [Importation of narcotic drugs]; 
penalty; evidence. 


“Whoever fraudulently or knowingly im- 
ports or brings any narcotic drug into the 
United States or any territory under its con- 
trol or jurisdiction, contrary to law, or re- 
ceives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any manner 
facilitates the transportation, concealment, 
or sale of any such narcotic drug after be- 
ing imported or brought in, knowing the 
same to have been imported or brought into 
the United States contrary to law, or con- 
spires to commit any of such acts in viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States, shall 
be imprisoned not less than five or more 
than twenty years and, in addition, may be 
fined not more than $20,000. For a second 
or subsequent offense (as determined under 
section 7237(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954), the offender shall be imprisoned 
not less than ten or more than forty years 
and, in addition, may be fined not more 
than $20,000. 

Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
section the defendant is shown to have or to 
have had possession of the narcotic drug, 
such possession shall be deemed sufficient 
evidence to authorize conviction unless the 
defendant explains the possession to the 
satisfaction of the jury. 


“§ 176a. Smuggling of marihuana; 
ties; * * * 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, whoever, knowingly with intent to de- 
fraud the United States, imports or brings 
into the United States marihuana contrary 
to law, or smuggles or clandestinely intro- 
duces into the United States marihuana 
which should have been invoiced, or receives, 
conceals, buys, sells or in any manner facili- 


penal- 
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tates the transportation, concealment, or 
sale of such marihuana after being imported 
or brought in, knowing the same to have 
been imported or broughé into the United 
States contrary to law, or whoever conspires 
to do any of the foregoing acts, shall be im- 
prisoned not less than five or more than 
twenty years and, in addition, may be fined 
not more than $20,000. For a second or sub- 
sequent offense (as determined under section 
7237 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954), the offender shall be imprisoned for 
not less than ten or more than forty years 
and, in addition, may be fined not more than 
$20,000. 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
subsection, the defendant is shown to have 
or to have had the marihuana in his pos- 
session, such possession shall be deemed suf- 
ficient evidence to authorize conviction un- 
less the defendant explains his possession to 
the satisfaction of the jury. 


“$176b. Sale of heroin to juveniles; penal- 
ties; * © © 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, whoever, having attained the age of 
eighteen years, knowingly sells, gives away, 
furnishes, or dispenses, facilitates the sale, 
giving, furnishing, or dispensing, or con- 
spires to sell, give away, furnish, or dispense, 
any heroin unlawfully imported or other- 
wise brought into the United States, to any 
person who has not attained the age of 
eighteen years, may be fined not more than 
$20,000, and shall be imprisoned for life, or 
for not less than ten years, except that the 
offender shall suffer death if the jury in its 
discretion shall so direct. 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this 
section the defendant is shown to have had 
heroin in his possession, such possession 
shall be sufficient proof that the heroin was 
unlawfully imported or otherwise brought 
into the United States unless the defendant 
explains his possession to the satisfaction of 
the jury. 


“$178. Smoking opium; 
transit; evidence. 


“Any person subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States who shall, either as prin- 
cipal or as accessory, receive or have in his 
possession, or conceal on board of or trans- 
port on any foreign or domestic vessel or 
other water craft or railroad car or other 
vehicle destined to or bound from the United 
States or any possession thereof, any smok- 
ing opium or opium prepared for smoking, 
or who, having knowledge of the presence in 
or on any such vessel, water craft, or vehicle 
of such article, shall not report the same to 
the principal officer thereof, shall be subject 
to the penalty provided in section 174 of this 
title. Whenever on trial for violation of this 
section the defendant is shown to have or to 
have had possession of such opium, such 
possession shall be deemed suflicient evi- 
dence to authorize conviction, unless the de- 
fendant shall explain the possession to the 
satisfaction of the jury. 


“$183. [Exportation of narcotic drugs]; 
punishment; share of fine to in- 
former. 

“Any person who exports or causes to be 
exported any narcotic drugs in violation of 
section 182 of this title shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $5,000 nor less than $50 
or by imprisonment for any time not ex- 
ceeding 2 years, or both. And one-half of 
any fine recovered from any person or per- 
sons convicted of an offense under sections 
171, 173, 174, 176-184, or 185 of this title may 
be paid to the person or persons giving in- 
formation leading to such recovery, and one- 
half of any bail forfeited and collected in 
any proceedings brought thereunder may be 
paid to the person or persons giving the in- 
formation which led to the institution of 
such proceedings, if so directed by the court 


possession in 
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exercising jurisdiction in the case. No pay- 
ment for giving information shall be made to 
any officer or employee of the United States, 


“§ 184. Seizure and forfeiture of narcotic 
drugs found on vessel and not 
shown on manifest, or landed from 
vessel without permit; penalty 
against master of vessel; withhold- 
ing clearance papers; mitigation 
and remission of forfeitures and 
penalties. 


“A narcotic drug that is found upon a ves- 
sel arriving at a port of the United States 
or territory under its control or jurisdiction 
and is not shown upon the vessel’s manifest, 
or that is landed from any such vessel with- 
out a permit first obtained from the collector 
of customs for that purpose, shall be seized, 
forfeited, and disposed of in the manner pro- 
vided in the second paragraph of section 173 
of this title, and the master of the vessel 
shall be liable (1) if the narcotic drug is 
smoking opium, to a penalty of $25 an 
ounce, and (2) if any other narcotic drug, 
to a penalty equal to the value of the nar- 
cotic drug. 

“Such penalty shall constitute a lien upon 
the vessel which may be enforced by pro- 
ceedings by libel in rem. Clearance of the 
vessel from a port of the United States may 
be withheld until the penalty is paid, or 
until there is deposited with the collector 
of customs at the port a bond in a penal 
sum double the amount of the penalty with 
sureties approved by the collector, and condi- 
tioned on the payment of the penalty (or 
so much thereof as is not remitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury) and of all costs 
and other expenses to the Government in 
proceedings for the recovery of the penalty, 
in case the master’s application for remis- 
sion of the penalty is denied in whole or in 
part by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The provisions of law for the mitigation 
and remission of penalties and forfeitures 
incurred for violations of the customs laws, 
shall apply to penalties incurred for a vio- 
lation of the provisions of this section. 


“§ 184a. Drugs on vessels; penalties; defini- 
tion of narcotic drug. 

“(a) Whoever brings on board, or has in 
his possession or control on board, any vessel 
of the United States, while engaged on a 
foreign voyage, any narcotic drug not consti- 
tuting a part of the cargo entered in the 
manifest or part of the ship stores, shall be 
imprisoned not less than five or more than 
twenty years and, in addition, may be fined 
not more than $20,000. For a second or sub- 
sequent offense (as determined under section 
7237(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954), the offender shall be imprisoned not 
less than ten or more than forty years and, 
in addition, may be fined not more than 
$20,000.” * * * 

Penalties for violations of the Opium Poppy 
Control Act of 1942 are in 21 U.S.C. 1881: 
“§ 1881. Penalties for violations. 

“(a) Any person who violates any pro- 
vision of sections 188-188n of this title shall 
be guilty of a felony and upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $2,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

“(b) Any person who willfully makes, 
aids, or assists in the making of, or procures, 
counsels, or advises in the preparation or 
presentation of, a false or fraudulent state- 
ment in any application for a license under 
the provisions of sections 188-188n of this 
title shall (whether or not such false or 
fraudulent statement is made by or with the 
knowledge or consent of the person author- 
ized to present the application) be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both.” 
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Federal law prescribes penalties specifically 
for Chinese subjects importing opium in to 
the United States and United States citizens 
importing and trafficking in opium in China 
(21 U.S.C. 191, 193) : 


“§ 191. Opium importation by Chinese pro- 
hibited; penalty. 

“The importation of opium into any of the 
ports of the United States by any subject 
of the Emperor of China is prohibited. 

“Every person guilty of a violation of the 
preceding provision shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $500 nor less than $50, or by imprison- 
ment for a period of not more than six 
months nor less than thirty days, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 


“§ 193. Importation, transportation, and traf- 
ficking in, in China, by citizens pro- 
hibited. 


“No citizen of the United States shall im- 
port opium into any of the open ports of 
China, nor transport the same from one open 
port to any other open port, or buy or sell 
opium in any of such open ports of China, 
nor shall any vessel owned by citizens of the 
United States, or any vessel, whether for- 
eign or otherwise, employed by any citizen 
of the United States, or owned by any citizen 
of the United States, either in whole or in 
part, and employed by persons not citizens 
of the United States, take or carry opium 
into any of such open ports of China, or 
transport the same from one open port to 
any other open port, or be engaged in any 
traffic therein between or in such open ports 
or any of them. Citizens of the United 
States offending against the >rovisions of 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$500 nor less than $50, or by both such pun- 
ishments, in the discretion of the court. 
Every package of opium or package contain- 
ing opium, either in whole or in part, 
brought, taken or transported, trafficked, or 
dealt in contrary to the provisions of this 
section, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, for the benefit of China.” 

Since 1940 there has been discovered and 
developed a number of synthetic substitutes 
for the “natural” narcotic drugs derived 
from opium and Coca leaves. These, too, 
have a drug-addiction liability. Neither the 
Harrison Act, a taxing measure that provided 
for much of Federal law control of the dis- 
tribution and use of narcotic drugs, nor the 
Narcotic Drug Import and Export Act were 
an adequate basis for specific quantitative 
limitation of the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs particularly those of a completely 
synthetic origin. 

The Narcotic Manufacturing Act of 1960 
(Public Law 86-429, Apr. 22, 1960, 74 Stat. 
67) has provided a system of licenses and 
manufacturing quotas for all manufac- 
turers, with safeguards, with respect to the 
manufacture of the basic classes of narcotic 
drugs, both natural and synthetic, for medi- 
cal and scientific purposes. The following 
penalties for violations of this Act are in 
21 U.S.C. 515: 

“$515. Penalties. 

“(a) Any person who violates any of the 
Provisions of this chapter shall be guilty of 
& felony, and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Any person who willfully makes, 
aids, or assists in the making of, or procures, 
counsels, or advises in the preparation or 
presentation of, a false or fraudulent state- 
ment in any application made pursuant to 
this chapter shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof shall 
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be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 

Penalties imposed for violations of regu- 
latory taxes on narcotic drugs and marihuana 
are set out in great detail in 26 U.S.C. 8237 
and 7238: 


“§ 7237. Violation of laws relating to nar- 
cotic drugs and to marihuana. 

“(a) Where no specific penalty is other- 
wise provided. 

“Whoever commits an offense, or conspires 
to commit an offense, described in part I or 
part II of subchapter A of chapter 39 for 
which no specific penalty is otherwise pro- 
vided, shall be imprisoned not less than 2 
or more than 10 years and, in addition, may 
be fined not more than $20,000. For a sec- 
ond offense, the offender shall be imprisoned 
not less than 5 or more than 20 years and, 
in addition, may be fined not more than 
$20,000. For a third or subsequent offense, 
the offender shall be imprisoned not less 
than 10 years or more than 40 years and, in 
addition, may be fined not more than $20,000. 

“(b) Sale or other transfer without writ- 
ten order. 

“‘Whoever commits an offense, or conspires 
to commit an offense, described in section 
4705(a) or 4742(a) shall be imprisoned not 
less than 5 or more than 20 years and, in 
addition, may be fined not more than $20,000. 
For a second or subsequent offense, the of- 
fender shall be imprisoned not less than 10 
or more than 40 years and, in addition, may 
be fined not more than $20,000. If the of- 
fender attained the age of 18 before the 
offense and— 

“(1) the offense consisted of the sale, bar- 
ter, exchange, giving away, or transfer of 
any narcotic drug or marihuana to a person 
who had not attained the age of 18 at the 
time of such offense, or 

“(2) the offense consisted of a conspiracy 
to commit an offense described in paragraph 
(1), the offender shall be imprisoned not 
less than 10 or more than 40 years and, in 
addition, may be fined not more than $20,000. 

“(c) Conviction of second or subsequent 
offense. 

(1) Prior offenses counted. 

“For purposes of subsections (a), (b), and 
(dad) of this section, subsections (c) and (h) 
of section 2 of the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act, as amended (21 U.S.C. 174), 
and the Act of July 11, 1941, as amended 
(21 U.S.C. 184a), an offender shall be con- 
sidered a second or subsequent offender, as 
the case may be, if he previously has been 
convicted of any offense the penalty for 
which was provided in subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section or in— 

(A) subsection (c), (h), or (i) of section 
2 of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act (21 U.S.C. 174); 

“(B) the act of July 11, 1941 (21 U.S.C. 
184a) ; 

“(C) section 9 of the Act of December 17, 
1914 (38 Stat. 789); 

“(D) section 1 of the Act of May 26, 1922 
(42 Stat. 596); 

“(E) section 12 of the Marihuana Tax Act 
of 1937 (50 Stat. 556); or 

“(F) section 2557(b)(1) or 2596 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939, 


For purposes of determining prior offenses 
under the preceding sentence, a reference to 
any subsection, section, or Act providing a 
penalty for an offense shall be considered as 
a reference to such subsection, section, or 
Act as in effect (as originally enacted or as 
amended, as the case may be) with respect 
to the offense for which te offender pre- 
viously has been convicted. 

(2) Procedure. 

“After conviction (but before pronounce- 
ment of sentence) of any offense the penalty 
for which is provided in subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section, subsection (c) or (h) 
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of section 2 of the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act, as amended, or such Act of 
July 11, 1941, as amended, the court shall 
be advised by the United States attorney 
whether the conviction is the offender’s first 
or a subsequent offense. If it is not a first 
offense, the United States attorney shall file 
an information setting forth the prior con- 
victions. The offender shall have the oppor- 
tunity in open court to affirm or deny that 
he is identical with the person previously 
convicted. If he denies the identity, sen- 
tence shall be postponed for such time as 
to permit a trial before a jury on the sole 
issue of the offender’s identity with the per- 
son previously convicted. If the offender is 
found by the jury to be the person previously 
convicted, or if he acknowledges that he is 
such person, he shall be sentenced as pre- 
scribed in subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion, subsection (c) or (h) of such section 2, 
or such Act of July 11, 1941, as amended, 
as the case may be. 

““(d) No suspension of sentence; no pro- 
bation; etc. 

“Upon conviction— 

(1) of any offense the penalty for which 
is provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
subsection (c), (h), or (i) of section 2 of 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, 
as amended, or such Act of July 11, 1941, as 
amended, or 

““(2) of any offense the penalty for which 
is provided in subsection (a) of this section, 
if it is the offender’s second or subsequent 
offense, the imposition or execution of sen- 
tence shall not be suspended, probation shall 
not be granted, section 4202 of title 18 of the 
United States Code shall not apply, and the 
Act of July 15, 1932 (47 Stat. 696; D.C. Code 
24-201 and following), as amended, shall 
not apply. 

“(e) Unlawful disclosure of information 
on returns and order forms. 

“Any person who shall disclose the infor- 
mation contained in the statements or re- 
turns required under section 4732(b) or 
4754(a), in the duplicate order forms re- 
quired under section 4705(e), or in the order 
forms or copies thereof referred to in section 
4742(d), except— 

“(1) as expressly provided in section 4773, 

(2) for the purpose of enforcing any law 
of the United States relating to narcotic 
drugs or marihuana, or 

“(3) for the purpose of enforcing any law 
of any State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or any insular possession of the 
United States, or ordinance of any organized 
municipality therein, regulating the sale, 
prescribing, dispensing, dealing in, or distri- 
bution of narcotic drugs or marihuana, 


shall be fined not more than $2,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years or both. 


“*§ 7238. Violation of laws relating to opium 

for smoking. 

“A penalty of not less than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not less than 5 years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court, shall be im- 
posed for each and every violation of sub- 
part B of part I of subchapter A of chapter 
39 (relating to opium for smoking) by any 
person or persons.” 

There are penalties for introducing drugs 
into hospitals of the Public Health Service 
at which addicts are treated, for escaping 
from such hospitals, and for procuring such 
an escape (42 U.S.C. 261 (a), (b), (c)): 

“§ 261. Penalties for introduction of nar- 
cotics into hospitals; escaping from, 
or aiding and abetting escape from 
hospitals. 

“(a) Any person not authorized by law or 
by the Surgeon General who introduces or 
attempts to introduce into or upon the 
grounds of any hospital of the Service at 
which addicts are treated and cared for, any 
habit-forming narcotic drug, weapon, or any 
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other contraband article or thing, or any 
contraband letter or message intended to be 
received by an inmate thereof, shall be 
guilty of a felony and upon conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not more than ten years. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
properly committed thereto to escape or at- 
tempt to escape from a hospital of the Service 
at which addicts are treated and cared for, 
and any such person upon apprehension and 
conviction in a United States court shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more than 
five years, such sentence to begin upon the 
expiration of the sentence for which such 
person was originally confined. 

“(c) Any person who procures the escape 
of any person admitted to a hospital of the 
Service at which addicts are treated and 
cared for, or who advises, connives at, aids, 
or assists in such escape, or who conceals any 
such inmate after such escape, shall be pun- 
ished upon conviction in a United States 
court by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for not more than three years.” 

The law that requires a clearance for any 
vessel bound to a foreign port, imposes a 
special penalty for violation where narcotics 
are part of the cargo (46 U.S.C. 91): 

§91. Granting clearances. 

“The master or person having the charge or 
command of any vessel bound to a foreign 
port shall deliver to the collector of the dis- 
trict from which such vessel is about to de- 
part a manifest of all the cargo on board the 
same, and the value thereof, by him sub- 
scribed, and shall swear to the truth there- 
of; whereupon the collector shall grant a 
clearance for such vessel and her cargo, but 
without specifying the particulars thereof 
in the clearance, unless required by the 
master or other person having the charge or 
command of such vessel so to do. If any 
vessel bound ‘to a foreign port (other than a 
licensed yacht or an undocumented Ameri- 
can pleasure vessel not engaged in any trade 
nor in any way violating the customs or 
navigation laws of the United States) de- 
parts from any port or place in the United 
States without a clearance, or if the master 
delivers a false manifest, or does not answer 
truly the questions demanded of him, or, 
having received a clearance adds to the 
cargo of such vessel without having men- 
tioned in the report outwards the intention 
to do so, or if the departure of the vessel is 
delayed beyond the second day after obtain- 
ing clearance without reporting the delay to 
the collector, the master or other person 
having the charge or command of such ves- 
sel shall be liable to a penalty of not more 
than $1,000 nor less than $500, or if the 
cargo consists in any part of narcotic drugs, 
or any spirits, wines, or other alcoholic 
liquors (sea stores excepted), a penalty of 
not more than $5,000 nor less than $1,000 
for each offense, and the vessel shall be de- 
tained in any port of the United States un- 
til the said penalty is paid or secured.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank my colleague very much for 
his cooperation in this whole narcotics 
effort. I am honored to join with him 
in this truly historical and new depar- 
ture in an effort to deal with the nar- 
cotic menace through the medical ap- 
proach. 

In the other body of Congress, the 
bills will be sponsored by Representatives 
ANFvUSO, DEROUNIAN, HALPERN, and LIND- 
say, all of New York. 

I join my colleague in the expression 
of appreciation to all those, whom my 
colleague has mentioned, who have en- 
dorsed the legislation, and Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States Kennedy, who 
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has taken an interest in it, and whose 
views seem so promising for action in 
the future. 





THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF IS- 
RAEL INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
salute the 13th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the State of Israel, which 
falls this year on April 20. The State 
of Israel was conceived in idealism and 
born of war and concentration camps. 
Many did not expect it to survive the 
hostility of the surrounding nations and 
the perils which beset it. 

Yet, by force of character and strength 
of determination, the people of Israel 
have established themselves beyond 
doubt in a nation that is respected 
throughout the world, even by its 
enemies. ‘The 13th anniversary, the Bar 
Mitzvah year, has now come to Israel, 
and in celebrating this occasion we ac- 
knowledge the fact that the State of Is- 
rael has grown to manhood. No longer 
a child in the family of nations, Israel 
already has taken firm and mature steps 
in providing technical assistance to 
newer nations to meet the problems of 
economic development. 

Israel itself has met and surmounted 
some of the most pressing problems ever 
faced by a new nation. Desert, block- 
ade, and hostile neighbors have been the 
foes of the young nation. But Israel has 
faced them all with vigor and determina- 
tion. The war against these enemies is 
not yet fully won, but there can be no 
doubt that the long road ahead will lead 
to victory. 

The United States has been very happy 
to assist in the efforts of the State of 
Israel to achieve this great measure of 
progress. And we must continue to as- 
sist, not only through economic aid, but 
through a continuing effort to bring the 
Arab nations to a diplomatic negotiating 
table with Israel, where their differences 
can be ironed out. The continued state 
of hostilities in the Middle East benefits 
no one. It is time to try again, and the 
United States should play a vigorous role, 
to bring about a just peace in the Middle 
East. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION: A 
VITAL MEANS OF CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the great ways to build international 
good will and understanding is by means 
of various cultural exchanges. A bright 
new prospect in this field has recently 
been opened up by the formation of a 
federation of television broadcasters in 
four countries to produce international 
public affairs documentaries. 

The grouping, known as Intertel, is 
made up of broadcasters in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and Great 
Britain. The American participants are 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. and the 
National Educational TV and Radio 
Center. They will work jointly on behalf 
of our Nation’s effort. 
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The overall purpose is to produce 
twelve 1-hour programs dealing with 
important international subjects which 
will be aired in prime time on the facili- 
ties of these countries in an effort to 
reach the largest possible audience. It 
is hoped the result of the series will be 
a better understanding on the part of 
the people of these nations through such 
an exchange of informational and cul- 
tural material. 

The first six programs in the series, 
which it is expected will be broadcast 
beginning the week of May 22, are as 
follows: 

Week of May 22: “Heartbeat of 
France,” produced by Associated-Redif- 
fusion of Great Britain, is an examina- 
tion of the problems and personalities of 
France today. 

Week of July 1: “The Overseas Chi- 
nese,” also produced by Associated-Re- 
diffusion, is based on an important but 
little known fact—that the Chinese of 
all political factions have colonized over 
the world in key areas. 

Week of August 15: “Great Britain in 
Transition,” produced in this country, 
is a social and human documentary on 
the Changing English scene since the 
war. 

Week of October 1: “Where Is Cuba 
Going?” produced by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Co. CBC looks at Cuba 
and Castro from the inside. 

Week of November 15: “Living With 
a Giant,” produced by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, deals with the 
crucial and complicated problem—one 
that is little dealt with in the public 
media—of Canadian-United States rela- 
tions as seen by the Australians. 

Week of January 1. “Africa on the 
Move,” produced in the United States, 
will probably deal with two of the new 
African Republics which have received 
their independence recently. Contrast- 
ing countries will be chosen; one will 
probably be an ex-French colony, and 
one an ex-English colony. This pro- 
gram will deal in personalized terms 
centering on a few Africans whose lives 
express some of the dramatic problems 
of today’s Africa torn between ancient 
tribal traditions, and the political, so- 
cial, and economic pressures of the 20th 
century. 

The subject matter for the second 
group of six programs will be an- 
nounced soon. Of these six programs, 
two will be produced by the United 
States, two by Associated-Rediffusion, 
one by Canadian Broadcasting Co., and 
one by the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. 

Mr. President, our country’s future as 
the leader of the free world must be 
in large measure predicated upon a free 
exchange of knowledge between the 
United States and those nations with 
whom we have enjoyed traditionally 
and historically friendly relations. In- 
tertel is a small, but dramatic, step in 
bringing about this exchange. It is one 
about which we can have great enthu- 
siasm, and high hopes. I wish all con- 
cerned the best of luck in their under- 
taking. 
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GOLD, THE DOLLAR, AND THE FREE 
WORLD 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 


March 7 David Rockefeller, president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, made a 
brilliant speech before the Economic 
Club of New York. Its title, “Gold, the 
Dollar, and the Free World,” sums up 
the timely and far-reaching subject mat- 
ter covered in the address. 

I wish to direct particular attention 
to Mr. Rockefeller’s proposal for export 
trade expansion. His plan envisages the 
extension of credit facilities for the ex- 
port sale of machinery, equipment, and 
other capital goods at the rate of $1 
billion a year. In order to provide the 
necessary medium-term financing, he 
calls upon the great institutional in- 
vestors—insurance companies, pension 
funds, and savings banks—to cooperate 
in a governmentally guaranteed effort. 
Such a program would represent the 
highest order of private enterprise part- 
nership with Government, in the fur- 
therance of the national interest. It is 
indicative of the growing awareness of 
the business and financial community 
that the U.S. international economic po- 
sition, as well as our domestic economic 
needs, requires a massive effort for the 
expansion of exports. 

Mr. President, I hope that our Gov- 
ernment will give the most serious con- 
sideration to fulfilling its part in this 
proposed effort by private enterprise. 
Certainly the guarantees required for the 
success of this program could be pro- 
vided by the Export-Import Bank—es- 
pecially under the specific authority pro- 
vided by S. 1379, the National Export 
Policy Act of 1961, which the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SpaRKmAN] and I 
introduced with 17 cosponsors, including 
all of the members of the Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address by Mr. Rocke- 
feller inserted in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GoLD, THE DOLLAR, AND THE FREE WORLD 


(By David Rockefeller, president, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank) 


Gentlemen, I have occasionally been seated 
along the wings of this table, and often with 
you out there in front, but this is the first 
time I have been privileged to stand at the 
rostrum. I thank you for the occasion. And 
I shall try to respect the virtue of brevity 
that I so learned to appreciate as a listener 
among you. 

It is a special pleasure to appear on a 
program with Mr. Coyne. No other friend- 
ship means more to us than that with our 
good neighbor to the north, Canada. And 
I know that we have all benefited from Mr. 
Coyne’s remarks here tonight. In the cir- 
cumstances, it seemed logical to me to make 
this a completely international evening. I 
have, therefore, elected to share with you 
some further thoughts on the realities and 
the problems of our international financial 
position, as I see them. 

I speak of “further thoughts” since so 
much has already been written and said 
about this matter in recent months. We 
have had the specter of a sizable gold out- 
flow to awaken us, and the President him- 
self has labeled the international financial 
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problem as one of the most pressing to con- 
front us. 

I think it is helpful, even necessary, in 
approaching this problem to recognize that 
it has two rather separate, but vitally re- 
lated, elements. First, we have the fact 
of a continuing deficit in our payments with 
other nations, and the various actions that 
must be taken if we are to eliminate the 
deficit. 

But then secondly, we must consider the 
whole system of international currency re- 
serves necessary to the financing of trade 
between nations, which has been built up 
in the postwar years, and the role of the 
dollar in that system. For I am not sure 
it is widely realized that the United States 
could have a sizable gold outflow even if our 
own international payments were in balance; 
or, conversely, that if foreign creditors are 
willing to keep on acquiring dollars, and 
dollar obligations in payment for goods sold 
and services rendered, then there can be a 
very sizable payments deficit with no out- 
flow of gold. It is important, then, to face 
both aspects of the problem—and to take 
wise action on both fronts. 

Clearly, the most urgent matter at present 
is the sizable deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. This deficit has not only led to a 
sharp rise in foreign holdings of dollars—it 
also raises grave concern about our ability to 
manage our own affairs. The result of a 
large and persistent deficit has been a tend- 
ency on the part of those holding dollars to 
convert them into gold or other currencies, 
lest the value of the dollar become impaired. 

There is a certain ironic quality in the way 
this payments deficit continued to unfold 
over the past 12 months. For the truth is 
that our country made a great step forward 
in 1960 toward reducing the basic hard-core 
deficit. Our exports in this period have in- 
creased to a rate of near $20 billion annu- 
ally, while imports have leveled out. The 
resulting favorable balance of trade of close 
to $5 billion is far larger than that of any 
other nation. Yet in spite of all this, we 
had more real difficulty with the dollar in 
1960 than at any other time in recent years. 

The reason, of course, lay in a new element 
in the picture: a sizable outflow from the 
United States of short-term funds which 
was in no way related to trade. All told, 
this outflow amounted to $2 billion or more, 
much of it in the second half year. Never 
before in the postwar years have we ex- 
perienced an outflow on a similar scale. 
Without it, the deficit in our foreign pay- 
ments, because of our large favorable trade 
balance, would have been reduced to more 
manageable proportions—perhaps to $1144 to 
$2 billion. 

The initial spark that induced these funds 
to move abroad was clearly a differential in 
short-term interest rates which opened up 
between the United States and Western Eu- 
rope. In late summer, you will recall, this 
differential amounted to as much as 3% 
percent, and the cost of hedging on forward 
exchange was seldom more than half that 
amount. It was too great a temptation for 
treasurers and international speculators with 
sharp pencils. Unfortunately, the movement 
in dollars set off a gold outflow. It also 
produced the illusion that our basic pay- 
ments position was getting worse, rather 
than better. At any rate, certain companies 
that foresaw a need for funds abroad at some 
future date were spurred to make immediate 
transfers, and they were then joined by 
others, including speculators, who began to 
bet against the future of the dollar. A 
stream of modest size soon threatened to 
become a flood. An outflow of gold caused 
by a spread in interest rates came close to 
precipitating a confidence crisis for the dol- 
lar, which might have been far more serious. 

Fortunately, this danger now appears to 
have passed. Not only Americans, but for- 
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eigners holding dollars seem to have regained 
their poise and perspective. In the mean- 
time, too, the differential in interest rates 
has narrowed. Today, after hedging on for- 
ward exchange, the differential amounts to 
about 1 percent, a far less tempting lure 
to foreign exchange speculation. Certain 
American companies with rather sizable 
holdings of short-term foreign assets are 
now considering repatriating at least part of 
their dollars. 

A lesson might fairly be drawn from this 
experience, for all of us in the business 
community. It would seem wise and re- 
sponsible—in a time such as the recent past, 
when the national interest clearly is in- 
volved—to exercise restraint in responding 
to a differential in foreign interest rates, 
particularly when the gains are incidental 
to a company’s main business, and loom 
relatively small on the income statement. 
Here, as in so many areas, the business com- 
munity has an opportunity, even an obliga- 
tion, to lead the Nation in a rational pattern 
of behavior consistent with our growing role 
in the world. 

A return of short-term funds, which is 
bound to come sooner or later, will, of course, 
temporarily help our balance of payments. 
But this will only tend to conceal the real 
problem, just as last year’s outflow tended 
to exaggerate it. Assuming our favorable 
trade balance continues at the present level, 
we will still have a hard-core deficit in our 
balance of payments in the neighborhood of 
$114 to $2 billion a year. In view of the fact 
that our cumulative deficit in the past 10 
years amounted to $17 billion, this continu- 
ing hard-core deficit is too large. We should 
aim to eliminate it altogether—or at least 
to keep it within modest proportions. 

I know you all are familiar with the basic 
cause of this deficit—the fact that our favor- 
able trade balance, large as it is, still is not 
great enough to finance the very sizable mili- 
tary, political, and economic commitments 
we have abroad. One of the major outlays, 
of course, is the $3 billion we spend on the 
maintenance and support of military estab- 
lishments in other countries. Another is the 
$214 billion or so of private foreign invest- 
ment by American business, and still a third 
is our foreign economic aid, including Gov- 
ernment loans, which also amounts to $214 
to $3 billion. 

There has been much public debate on 
this economic aid; but I believe more often 
than not it has generated more heat than 
light. There are those who would solve the 
imbalance in our payments by going after 
such aid with a broad-edged ax. I personally 
would be opposed to such action, as a serious 
disservice to our national interest. It is a 
political fact of life, in this divided world we 
live in, that a wrecking of our foreign aid 
program would gravely threaten the strength, 
and darken the hopes, of free nations 
throughout the world. On the balance sheet 
of history, there is no economic gain that 
weighs more than such a loss. 

Even in strictly economic terms, however, 
there is sound argument against such meas- 
ures. The fact is that slashing our eco- 
nomic aid would cut away only a small part 
of our payments deficit. Most aid today— 
approximately 80 percent—is tied to exports 
of goods and services, rather than dollars. To 
cut back on aid would be merely to cut back 
on exports—and hence would be self-defeat- 
ing. Although this linking of economic aid 
directly to exports runs counter to the trade 
policy we should like to see, I believe that, 
under present circumstances, the United 
States has no other alternative. President 
Eisenhower headed in that direction over the 
past 2 years, and the new administration 
indicates that it plans to carry on in the 
same manner, 

The best way, of course, to solve our pay- 
ments problem is further to expand exports. 
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No one will quarrel with that. Nor is any- 
one likely to disagree with the obvious corol- 
lary: that to expand exports we need to cut 
costs, to become more competitive in world 
markets, and above all, to keep our economic 
house, here at home, in good order. These 
are all appealing sentiments, and it is easy 
to voice them. It’s a much tougher proposi- 
tion to carry them out. All I can say to- 
night is that the responsibility falls on peo- 
ple in the business community like you and 
me, and on others like us. It’s not some- 
thing that can be pushed on to the next fel- 
low or turned over to government. 

At Chase Manhattan, we have been con- 
scious of this problem and are exploring ways 
to give constructive help. Our primary busi- 
ness as commercial bankers, is, of course, to 
provide our customers with short-term credit. 
We know, however, that certain types of ex- 
ports require longer term financing which is 
not as readily available on favorable terms 
for American manufacturers as it is for man- 
ufacturers in certain other countries, such as 
Canada, Britain, France, and Germany. 

This is the case particularly with respect 
to medium-term credits to finance exports 
of machinery, equipment, and other capital 
goods. The provision of such credit ob- 
viously involves unusual and added risks. 
It might be expected that the commercial 
banks would be prepared to provide this 
type of credit if adequate guarantees or in- 
surance were available. In point of fact, 
however, we are already so heavily com- 
mitted with domestic term loans, that even 
if the hazards of lending abroad were elim- 
inated, it is doubtful that most commercial 
banks would be in a position to expand to 
any considerable extent credits on exports, 
which tie up funds for periods of from 3 to 
7 years. 

I am convinced that to generate this kind 
of credit in sufficient volume on the order, 
say, of a billion dollars a year, our great in- 
stitutional investors—such as the insurance 
companies, the pension funds, and the sav- 
ings banks—must be induced to cooperate. 
They, rather than the commercial banks, 
have the requisite funds available for longer 
term lending. But they will make such in- 
vestments only if the extraordinary risks 
frequently encountered in export financing 
are covered by a reasonable guarantee, prob- 
ably by our Government, and if they are not 
required to handle the credit investigations, 
the servicing and the collections for which 
they have no facilities. What is needed is an 
arrangement that will result in bringing to- 
gether institutional funds (under an appro- 
priate Government guarantee) with the in- 
ternational banking facilities and services 
of the major commercial banks. I believe 
this could best be accomplished through the 
establishment of specialized export finance 
companies which might be organized as sub- 
sidiaries of commercial banks. The whole 
problem is one we in Chase are currently 
exploring, and I’m happy to say that the 
Government is taking an active interest in 
examining it with us. 

I wish that we could rely completely on a 
further increase in exports to solve our bal- 
ance of payments problem. Unfortunately, 
this would be unrealistic. Our trade bal- 
ance already is large, and though we can 
and should stretch it further, there is a 
logical limit. To try to press beyond this, 
would undoubtedly call forth vigorous 
counter-reaction by competitors in world 
markets. Of course there are several addi- 
tional steps that can be taken. For example, 
the expansion of tourism in our own country, 
and the removal of foreign restrictions on 
the flow of capital into the United States. 
And yet, in the final analysis, I doubt 
whether all of these together will be enough 
to bring our international payments into 
balance. 
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If this is so, we must examine two further 
areas: First, whether the movement of long- 
term private capital abroad should be 
curbed; and second, whether our large 
military expenditures abroad could be re- 
duced. To choose between these alterna- 
tives, if indeed a choice were required, would 
pose a most unwelcome task. Certainly, we 
all would want to avoid to the end, if pos- 
sible, the imposition of exchange controls on 
private capital. The United States has never 
had such controls in peacetime, and they 
run completely counter to the type of econ- 
omic world we are striving for. Moreover, it 
is imperative to realize that what we have 
done in the past to build up our investment 
abroad acts today as a favorable factor in 
our balance of payments. Last year the in- 
flow of earnings from these investments (not 
counting earnings reinvested abroad) 
amounted to almost $3 billion—a larger sum, 
actually, than our investment of new capital 
abroad in the same period. And yet, in spite 
of all this,-I don’t suppose there is anyone 
in this room who would hesitate to place 
controls on private capital, if the only al- 
ternative were to weaken seriously the na- 
tional security of our country. 

This leads us directly to one of the tough- 
est elements to gage in our whole balance- 
of-payments problem. Just how essential 
are our military expenditures, and is it nec- 
essary for the United States to carry so great 
a burden as we now carry? It is almost im- 
possible for anyone not involved in the mili- 
tary picture to judge whether total outlays 
in this field can be reduced—and indeed the 
military services themselves divide on the 
question. And yet one thing seems clear: 
the world is now entering another period of 
revolutionary technology in the art of de- 
fense and aggressive warfare. It would ap- 
pear that future emphasis will be placed on 
long-range missiles rather than on manned 
aircraft. In these circumstances, one might 
hope that over a period of time the revolu- 
tionary changes now underway would tend 
to reduce the size and cost of our overseas 
forces. 

In the meantime, certain steps which 
would reduce our military expenditures 
abroad could be taken fairly quickly, if nec- 
essary. For example, 2 reduction in the 
purchase of supplies from local sources, 
with a possible saving of as much as $200 
million annually was ordered by President 
Eisenhower and has been sustained by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. With a total bill for supplies 
purchased overseas by the military probably 
exceeding $1 billion in 1960, it would seem 
possible, if need be, to shift a still larger 
proportion of our buying to U.S. sources. 

Since the common cause of all free na- 
tions is at stake, it also seems reasonable 
to hope that our allies might absorb a part 
of the present dollar cost of our common 
defense. This particularly should be the 
case with respect to Germany, which devotes 
only about 5 percent of its national product 
to defense, as against 10 percent in our own 
country. The reports of the recent meeting 
between President Kennedy and Foreign 
Minister Von Brentano were encouraging in 
their recognition of the broad principle— 
that the large surplus which Germany has 
been running on its balance of payments 
has a bearing on our deficit, and that neither 
their surplus nor our deficit is good for the 
sound health of the free world as a whole. 
Germany’s agreement to provide foreign aid 
on a continuing basis (although not yet 
clearly spelled out) and her recent plan for 
an upward revaluation of the mark, both 
could contribute toward an improvement in 
this situation. 

Still more progress, however, should be 
possible with regard to military expenditures. 
These run to $650 million or more a year in 
Germany alone. All of us can recognize 
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strong objections to Germany financing the 
pay and living costs of American troops. 
But there are also German nationals who 
work in support of the American forces; and 
our forces use German railroads, telegraph, 
and other facilities. Why should not Ger- 
many offer such manpower and facilities as 
a contribution to our mutual defense in 
which she clearly has such a vital interest? 

The serious settling of these problems re- 
quires a vision broader than any simple bi- 
lateral view between the United States and 
Germany. The issues at stake involve not 
only balance-of-payments considerations. 
They also get into the thorny question of 
how the burden of economic and military aid 
should be shared. It would be manifestly 
unfair to single out Germany exclusively in 
this regard, for the United States pays out 
dollars for the use of facilities in many coun- 
tries of Western Europe and all must par- 
ticipate, in varying degrees, in the solution 
of our common problem. 

We sometimes forget that the allocation 
of mutual costs for defense was set, for the 
most part, in the early fifties, at a time 
when the world had a serious dollar short- 
age, and when Western European economies 
were still recovering from the ravages of 
war. Now the whole picture has changed, 
and it is time for a fresh look at the whole 
situation—a look that can best be carried 
out through organizations like NATO and 
the newly proposed OECD. The fact is that, 
in concert, the nations of the West should 
be able to meet all their commitments, both 
military and economic, without undue strain 
on the balance of payments of any single 
member, including the United States. But 
to do so, there must be a genuine desire to 
work together, based on mutual understand- 
ing and recognition of common interests. 
This is a job for quiet diplomacy and patient 
negotiation. 

As I suggested earlier, however, the deficit 
in our foreign payments is not the sole prob- 
lem that confronts us. We have in addition 
the question of the adequacy of the mone- 
tary system of the free world to provide suf- 
ficient liquidity for the growing volume of 
trade and to protect key currencies like the 
dollar and the pound from extreme pres- 
sures—pressures which are induced by eco- 
nomic and psychological developments, often 
intensified by speculators. 

I doubt whether many people who are not 
specialists in these matters realize what a 
dominant role the dollar has come to fill 
in the postwar years. 

To a large extent, it has come to replace 
the pound sterling as a store of value ac- 
cumulated and held by nations in all cor- 
ners of the world who do not wish to hold 
gold for this purpose. Today other coun- 
tries through their citizens, businesses, and 
official institutions, hold more than $19 bil- 
lion worth of liquid dollar assets here in the 
United States, in the form of bank deposits, 
Treasury bills, and other short-term instru- 
ments. If we are to fulfill our role as a cen- 
tral reserve currency, these dollar holdings 
must be considered as safe as gold. In- 
deed, some $12 billion of them, representing 
central bank reserves, are immediately 
redeemable into gold. 

Large reserves such as those we have de- 
scribed are essential to the smooth func- 
tioning of our international monetary 
system. The British still play a similar role 
with their sterling balances, although now 
on @ more modest scale. But, as the British 
discovered a long time ago, the responsibil- 
ity of being a reserve currency center has 
its drawbacks, as well as its compensations, 
A country fulfilling such a role has to be as 
far above reproach as Caesar’s wife. Once 
its fiscal virtue is doubted, rightly or 
wrongly, the damage could be fatal. There 
can be, in a word, a run on the bank, threat- 
ening the country’s international solvency. 
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There are those who feel that such pres- 
sure is all to the good, for it places a cer- 
tain discipline on the United States to lead 
a sound, conservative economic life, and in- 
deed there is much merit to this argument. 
But the trouble is that, during periods of 
economic recession at home, countercyclical 
measures, which are perfectly sound from a 
domestic point of view, may run contrary 
to our interests as a central reserve currency 
country. At such a time, events outside our 
own control may buffet us—and drive the 
creditors clamoring to our doorstep. Even 
our own citizens may be induced to move 
their belongings abroad. No better illustra- 
tion of this dilemma is needed than the pat- 
tern of recent events, when we found our- 
selves afflicted with a moderate recession, 
took a dose of easier money to cure it, and 
soon began reaping the whirlwind. 

It is a fact of life that in a modern, in- 
dustrial society, every nation needs a cer- 
tain freedom of maneuver for its domestic 
economic policy. What is required of inter- 
national finance is a system that will permit 
this, while affording the flexibility, liquidity 
and safety, that is needed in a world cur- 
rency. 

The international monetary mechanism 
as it now stands is clearly inadequate. It 
places too heavy a burden on the dollar and 
the pound, and it restricts action on the 
domestic scene, often at the expense of 
American and British citizens. 

More and more this fact is gaining recog- 
nition among economists, bankers and gov- 
ernment officials. A number of proposals 
have now been put forward to rectify it. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching of these is the 
so-called Triffin plan developed by Prof. 
Robert Triffin, of Yale University. Many of 
you will recall that Professor Triffin would 
transform the present International Mone- 
tary Fund into what, in effect, would be a 
supercentral bank. He would set up pro- 
cedures to lead member countries eventually 
to transfer most of their official dollar, 
pound and other foreign currency balances 
into the Fund. In addition, they could make 
a further transfer of gold. For all of this, 
they would receive deposits in the Fund. 
Most nations would then hold the bulk of 
their official foreign exchange reserves in the 
form of deposits with the Monetary Fund, 
and the Fund would hold as assets both gold 
and liquid claims on other nations. In the 
case of the dollar, for example, the Fund 
might eventually take over most of the $12 
billion of Treasury bills, time deposits and 
other liquid assets now held by foreign cen- 
tral banks. The Fund would earn interest on 
such assets, but it also would pay out in- 
terest to the central banks on their deposits 
with it. 

A unique feature of the Triffin plan would 
be the ability of the Monetary Fund to 
create deposits, if necessary, under certain 
strict rules and procedures. In doing this, 
the Fund would provide added foreign ex- 
change to countries needing it—exchange 
in a form acceptable to most other nations. 
Thus, the Fund would become in the inter- 
national field a “lender of last resort,” just 
as the Federal Reserve System is in the 
United States today. 

There seems to me much farseeing sense 
in Professor Triffin’s proposal, but it does 
involve the extreme measure of turning over 
to a central organization immense resources 
and power—indeed a share of our national 
sovereignty. Among other features, there is 
one that might make the United States in 
particular take pause. For the plan would 
require all member nations to give an ex- 
change rate guarantee, in terms of the re- 
lation of their own currency to gold, on all 
assets of their country held by the Mone- 
tary Fund. In essence, this means that the 
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United States would guarantee the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, insofar as Monetary Fund 
holdings were concerned. We certainly 
would hope and expect that the price of 
gold would not be raised, and there is no 
earthly reason for such a step in the fore- 
seeable future. Yet one hesitates to write 
a blank check for future generations on a 
matter not completely in our own con- 
trol. 

Much that the Triffin plan calls for could 
be accomplished, I believe, in other, more 
simple ways. The least complicated method, 
if it did not encounter serious obstacles, 
would merely involve an agreement among 
major central banks to hold each other’s 
currencies under certain conditions, rather 
than demand gold. Unfortunately, such an 
agreement runs counter to present policies 
and regulations of many central banks, and 
it is highly doubtful that we could expect 
its adoption. As a practical matter, I be- 
lieve we may do best to look to the Mone- 
tary Fund in its present form for more ef- 
fective help—making only moderate changes 
in its rules and procedures. This may not 
provide the ultimate answer, but it would 
go a long way toward meeting the im- 
mediate dilemma. 

In line with this proposal, the United 
States itself might do well to contemplate 
borrowing freely from the Fund at an ap- 
propriate moment. Under existing rules, we 
have a theoretical capacity to borrow as 
much as $544 billion. 

I use the term “theoretical,” because the 
Fund at this stage doesn’t possess the equiv- 
alent of $514 billion of the types of curren- 
cies the United States would require. And, 
of course, no one would really expect us to 
borrow as much as $514 billion. There is no 
reason, however, why we should not go to 
the Fund as a routine matter for as much 
as $1 billion, since that is approximately the 
amount of gold which the United States 
paid into the Fund. Such a borrowing 
would carry only a small service charge, and 
it should arouse no concern. At the same 
time, the Fund ought to use currencies other 
than the dollar in making new loans to 
deficit countries. For example, if the Brit- 
ish have to borrow again, they might bor- 
row in marks rather than in dollars. 

If the Fund is to buttress the dollar 
against extreme swings, it will need to have 
at its command larger supplies of other cur- 
rencies. It has been proposed by E. M. 
Bernstein, former Director of Research of 
the Fund, that the Fund be given the right 
to borrow automatically currencies of mem- 
ber countries which are running a surplus. 
This is a very simple proposal that makes a 
lot of sense. It would assure a greater de- 
gree of flexibility for the Fund, and put it 
in a better position to deal with emergencies. 

One overriding conclusion emerges from 
any consideration of these twin problems of 
the balance of payments and the gold out- 
flow; that is the need not only for discipline 
at home, but for understanding and coop- 
eration from other peoples, particularly those 
of the West. The United States would find 
it very difficult to erase the deficit in its for- 
eign payments by acting alone—especially 
where heavy commitments for mutual de- 
fense and aid are involved. By the same 
token, if we are to realize stability in world 
currency arrangements, mutual restraint and 
coordinated action are imperative. 

For this reason, I share Douglas Dillon’s 
belief in the great importance of OECD, the 
newly proposed Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. 

In OECD, as well as NATO, we have forums 
where many of these matters can be faced, 
where policies can be coordinated, and where 
burdens can be shared. 

There is more here, then, than a gold 
outflow or payments deficit to challenge us. 
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These matters challenge our wisdom, our 
patience, and the sense of common purpose 
binding all free peoples. 

We can never respond by retreat. For iso- 
lation means evasion. 

We can never respond by panic. 
strength is born of fear. 

We can respond only by acting—ourselves 
and with our allies—in a manner both ma- 
ture and imaginative, to show the world the 
capacity of free nations to think anew and 
to act together. 


For no 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon {Mr. Morse] has 
been trying to obtain the floor for some 
time. The Senator from Oregon is 
recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the majority whip (Mr. Humpnurey] 
for an insertion in the Recorp, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

come HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the whip 
recognizes this as a favor. I want to 
introduce him to the word “reciprocity.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota understands and appreciates 
its meaning and knows how the word is 
spelled. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR McNAMARA, 
OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to express my 
thanks, appreciation, and congratula- 
tions to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] on the 
manner in which he handled and man- 
aged the wage-and-hour bill in the Sen- 
ate. He demonstrated a thorough 
knowledge of the intricate provisions of 
the bill. He answered the questions that 
were proposed to him by his colleagues 
concisely and meaningfully. He was at 
all times in command of the situation. 

I believe that the Senator from Michi- 
gan is entitled to the plaudits and com- 
mendation of every Member of the Sen- 
ate for a job well done. During the 
debate I praised him on several occa- 
sions, but I take this opportunity to say 
another word of thanks. Also the ma- 
jority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, deserves 
special commendation for his great 
leadership on this bill. 

If the Senator from Oregon, in his 
customary generosity and kindness, will 
permit, I should like to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and then 
come back to another matter. 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan, without 
losing the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the kindness of the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

This expression comes from a prej- 
udiced source. It is no surprise that 
I welcome the opportunity to put in the 
REcoRD once more my admiration and 
respect for my senior in the Senate, 
Pat McNAMARA. 

All of the traditional adjectives and 
nouns people use are spoken many 
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times with a little bit of tongue-in- 

cheek. 

This is not true with me with respect 
to Pat McNamara. 

The response of the Senate to the 
management by him of the wage-and- 
hour bill reflects, I think, the very gen- 
erous affection in which he is held by 
Senators on both sides of the aisle and 
at opposite geographical ends of this 
country. 

I am delighted I can serve in this 
body as the junior to one with the quali- 
ties, the courage, the directness, and 
the devotion of Par McNamara. 

If there is no objection, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an acknowledgment of the serv- 
ice of Senator McNamara from a source 
which is not prejudiced. The Michigan 
Education Association has presented its 
Distinguished Service Award to Patrick 
V. McNamara. The association has re- 
cited, in very sketchy language, the rea- 
sons motivating it in selecting, as is most 
unusual, a politician. I think the selec- 
tion was wise. I applaud it. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Micuican EpucaTion ASSOCIATION DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE AWARD PRESENTED TO 
Patrick V. McNaMARA 
In recognition of his vigorous participa- 

tion in local, State and National activities 

designed to improve the American way of 
life. 

His longstanding efforts to acquire Fed- 
eral financial support for education through- 
out the Nation, including school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries; 

His genuine understanding of the prob- 
lems of education and his unselfish expen- 
diture of time and energy given to promote 
the health and welfare of Michigan’s youth, 
their parents and teachers; 

His sincere and worthwhile contributions 
to Michigan and the United States as one 
active and dedicated member of organiza- 
tions which work to improve the standards 
and practices of community life, industry, 
education, government, and religion: 

His significant accomplishments and ex- 
ecutive abilities as chairman of the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Committee of the U.S. Senate, and his 
achievements as member of the Public Works 
Committee of the U.S. Senate; 

His conscientious service in the U.S. Sen- 
ate since 1955 which has resulted in his 
being named “Mr. Education”; 

His cognizance of the need of children in 
Michigan and the Nation and his constant 
striving to provide adequate facilities and 
qualified teaching personnel. 


Mr. HART. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
say to the Senator from Michigan that 
the wage-and-hour bill was character- 
ized by the three M’s in the Senate. 
Their leadership was very effective. 
The three M’s to whom I refer are Mans- 
FIELD, McNamarRA, and Morse. They 
carried the proverbial legislative ball 
for several touchdowns. I compliment 
all three of them. It was a great priv- 
ilege to be one of the team under such 
gallant leadership. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S TAX 
MESSAGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend President Kennedy for 
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the excellent and penetrating tax mes- 
sage which he has sent to the Congress. 
It represents a constructive step both 
toward restoring momentum to the 
American economy and toward achiev- 
ing equity in our income tax system. 
The investment incentive credit which 
the President proposes will make an im- 
portant contribution to our recovery 
from the present recession and to the 
sustained growth of our economy. It 
will greatly improve the general climate 
for business activity and will lead to in- 
creased employment. It will strengthen 
our competitive position in world mar- 
kets, thereby helping to resolve our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 
SMALL BUSINESS AID 


The President shows particular con- 
cern for the problems of small business, 
and the incentive credit plan is specifi- 
cally designed to aid in meeting these 
problems. By providing a special credit 
for small businesses, which are not al- 
ways as able to modernize or expand as 
rapidly as their larger competitors, the 
President’s proposal will insure the avail- 
ability of an incentive for all the small 
businesses in our country who expend 
funds on plant or equipment. In addi- 
tion, the dynamic or growing small busi- 
ness, which does not have need for this 
special credit, will be able to obtain the 
credit which is available under the gen- 
eral provisions of the plan. Thus, the 
adoption of the President’s recommended 
incentive credit will help the small busi- 
nessman to play his part in the expan- 
sion and modernization of our Nation’s 
overall industrial plant. This proposal 
has been advocated in the Senate by the 
Senate Small Business Committee, of 
which I am a member. A similar pro- 
posal has been sponsored by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SpPaRKMAN] and 
others. I have cosponsored this. 

In addition to the incentive credit, the 
President recommends a number of meri- 
torious measures which will contribute to 
the attainment of equity in our tax sys- 
tem. A sound tax system is essential if 
we are to carry out our defense program 
and to provide the public services which 
are so necessary in our present society. 
Our present tax structure contains a 
number of provisions which grant spe- 
cial treatment to certain types of tax- 
payers. Our objective sould be to re- 
move these tax preferences; in any case 
where they are not clearly justified. 
Only then will each taxpayer assume his 
fair share of the cost of Government. 
Moreover, the removal of these prefer- 
ential provisions will result in a broader 
tax base which will make it possible to 
reduce the present tax rates for all tax- 
payers without a loss of revenue. The 
overall reexamination of our complex tax 
structure is a difficult job and requires 
extensive study. As a first step toward 
the goal of greater uniformity and equity 
in our tax system, the President has rec- 
ommended a number of tax reform 


measures. 
INVESTMENT CREDIT 


The structural and administrative 
changes recommended for the Federal 
tax system are designed to enlarge our 
productive capacity, qualitatively and 
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quantitatively, to improve the equitabil- 
ity and administrative efficiency of the 
tax system, and to further improve our 
international balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. 

The investment-incentive proposal 
stands out among the President’s recom- 
mendations. This proposal would allow 
a firm to reduce its ordinary income tax 
liability by an amount which is equa) to 
15 percent of any excess of its current 
investment expenditures over its current 
depreciation allowances. A _ 6-percent 
allowance would apply in those cases 
where the investment expenditures did 
not exceed the depreciation allowances 
and a special provision would be made 
for the investments of small businesses. 
The investment expenditures of both 
corporate and noncorporate businesses 
would be eligible. Adoption of this pro- 
posal will increase the rate of economic 
growth in two ways. First, it will in- 
crease the quantity of investment which, 
in conjunction with measures already 
taken to increase consumption demand, 
should raise the level of national in- 
come and production. Second, it should 
increase productivity because of the in- 
centives provided for modernization of 
productive plants. The Congress should 
seize upon this opportunity for increas- 
ing the rate of economic growth. 

TAX WITHHOLDING ON INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


The recommended tax credit for in- 
vestment will have a strong and bene- 
ficial effect in modernizing our produc- 
tive facilities and in expanding job 
opportunities. The revenues that the 
investment credit will lose initially will 
be offset by desirable changes in the tax 
system which will raise additional reve- 
nues. 

One of the offsetting revenue revisions 
is of particular interest to me. This is 
the recommendation that our tax with- 
holding system, which now applies to 
salaries and wages, should be extended 
to dividend and interest income. 

There is a substantial gap between the 
amounts persons should report as inter- 
est and dividend income and the 
amounts actually reported on tax re- 
turns. Such evasion has been with us 
for many years. Billions of dollars of 
revenue have been lost. These revenues 
should be brought into the Treasury not 
only for budgetary purposes but to re- 
move the inequitable burdens otherwise 
placed on those taxpayers who report 
their incomes accurately. It is impera- 
tive that the Congress enact withhold- 
ing. Withholding is the only practical 
way to assure the collection of all of the 
taxes that are properly due on interest 
and dividends. 

This is not a new proposal. It is a pro- 
posal, however, which has not received 
Presidential support since 1951. I under- 
stand the Treasury has spent long hours 
studying the problems of withholding 
on interest and dividends, and that prac- 
tically all of the so-called technical ob- 
jections of the past have been overcome. 
I am gratified to see that the President’s. 
proposal is designed in such a fashion as 
to avoid any hardships on nontaxable in- 
dividuals. This removes the last valid 
argument against withholding on inter- 
est and dividends. 
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I am most pleased with the steps the 
President has taken toward a more 
equitable tax structure. His proposals 
represent a decisive move in the direction 
of a basic revision of our income tax laws. 
Certainly, one of the most important 
parts of this program is the collection of 
tax at source on interest and dividends. 

T have long advocated and stressed this 
change, and I am most pleased to see this 
proposal contained in the President’s tax 
message. 

THE DIVIDEND TAX CREDIT AND EXCLUSION 

I specifically endorse the President’s 
recommendation for the repeal of the 
dividend credit and exclusion adopted 
under the 1954 Revenue Code. Though 
their revenue cost is about $450 million 
a@ year, these provisions have not 
achieved the objectives for which they 
were designed. They do not offer an 
appropriate solution to the so-called 
double taxation of dividends. They rep- 
resent a dead end approach toward the 
equitable taxation of dividends. And 
they have not succeeded in stimulating 
the supply of equity funds to corpora- 
tions. They have succeeded only in giv- 
ing large tax reductions to a relatively 
small number of high-income taxpayers 
who get the bulk of the dividends. In 
1958, for example, 3 percent of all re- 
turns, with incomes over $10,000, ac- 
counted for about 80 percent of the 
dividends, and less than 2 percent of all 
returns, with incomes over $20,000, re- 
ported 62 percent of the dividends. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that about 
4,500 returns, or less than one-hundredth 
of 1 percent of the total number of re- 
turns, enjoyed about 10 percent of the 
total dividend tax credits for that year. 
Any provision which distributes its ben- 
efits so unfairly is obviously inequitable 
and should be repealed promptly. 

If we are to have a truly modern and 
effective tax system it is imperative that 
the Congress face up to two major prob- 
lems. One is how the tax system, which 
necessarily must raise large amounts of 
revenue for the Government’s essential 
needs, can best contribute toward a dy- 
namic and prosperous economy adequate 
to meet defense costs and to provide in- 
creasing living standards for our people. 
The second concerns the need for tax 
reform. We must make our tax system 
fairer and eliminate special treatment 
which provides unwarranted tax reduc- 
tion to some at the expense of those who 
must bear the full brunt of the tax rates. 

The President’s tax message provides 
specific recommendations designed to 
provide effective answers to both of these 
problems. These recommendations 
would encourage the more rapid growth 
of our economy by giving incentives to 
increase and modernize plant and equip- 
ment. They would reduce our balance- 
of-payment problem by curtailing un- 
warranted tax advantages which now 
discourage the repatriation of income 
abroad. Tax collection procedures would 
be made more effective, and a substantial 
beginning would be made on fundamen- 
tal tax reform. 
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FEDERAL CONTRACT PATENT POL- 
ICY AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the many important problems pres- 
ently requiring solution is that of the 
disposition of proprietary rights in in- 
ventions created through research and 
development programs undertaken by 
private contractors through the use of 
public funds. 

Because of the technological revolu- 
tion of the last decade, and the pressure 
placed upon the United States by the re- 
lentless advance of Soviet science and 
technology, the Federal Government has 
come to be the chief medium for the 
support of scientific research and de- 
velopment in the United States. Most 
of the great sums so expended annually 
by the Government are devoted to mili- 
tary research and development, but the 
inventions flowing from that activity 
frequently have major commercial sig- 
nificance for civilian application. 

The Congress has failed to keep pace 
with the trend of public expenditure for 
the production of inventions. It has 
established no policy of general applica- 
tion for the disposition of proprietary 
interest in such inventions. 

In statutes relating to particular agen- 
cies of the Government, the Congress has 
directed that title to inventions devel- 
oped through the expenditure of public 
funds be taken in the name of the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the public at 
large. However, that principle has not 
yet been applied by statute to all execu- 
tive agencies. 

Some such agencies—notably the De- 
partment of Defense—in the absence of 
statutory direction, have adopted admin- 
istratively a contrary policy. Under that 
policy the title to inventions produced 
by the expenditure of appropriated funds 
has been conferred upon the private 
contractor as an extra bonus, and the 
Government has retained only a license 
to use the invention for which it has 
paid. 

The conflicting practices of executive 
agencies has led to controversy, little 
noticed by the public, with respect to the 
respective merits of the “title theory” 
and the “license theory” for the disposi- 
tion of inventions developed through tax- 
supported research and development. 

In an article prepared for publication 
in the winter 1961 issue of the Federal 
Bar Journal, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] has presented a cogent 
and forceful exposition of his view that 
the public interest requires first, the 
enactment of statutory provisions re- 
quiring the general adoption of the title 
theory by all Government agencies, and 
second, the establishment of a Federal 
agency charged with the affirmative duty 
of providing for the greatest possible dis- 
semination and use—consistent with the 
requirements of military security—of in- 
ventions produced at public expense un- 
der research and development contracts. 
He points out in that article: 

Scientific and technological research con- 
ducted or financed by the U.S. Government 
represents a vast national resource, rivaling 
in actual and potential value the public do- 
main opened to settlement in the last cen- 
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tury. Because the control of patent rights 
in inventions resulting from such activities 
means the control of the fruits of this re- 
source, it is important to determine upon 
a policy for the Government which will have 
the following aims: 

1. The policy should serve the public wel- 
fare, which would involve the most wide- 
spread use of the invention in the interests 
of the health, safety and prosperity of the 
Nation. 

2. The policy should stimulate the prog- 
ress of science and the useful arts. 

3. Such a policy should be consistent with 
our American system of free competitive en- 
terprise. 


Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to that excellent article. I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce into 
the Recorp the article entitled “Federal 
Contract Patent Policy and the Public 
Interest,” by the Senator from Louisiana, 
which appears in volume 21, No. 1, of the 
Federal Bar Journal. 

May I also take this occasion to pay 
tribute to Senator Russet.t Lone for his 
constructive work and study on this im- 
portant and highly complex subject. We 
are indebted to him for bringing to our 
attention this matter which is of such 
immense importance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL CONTRACT PATENT POLICY AND THE 
PuBLIC INTEREST 
(By RussELL B. LONG, U.S. Senator, State of 

Louisiana, chairman, Subcommittee on 

Monopoly, U.S. Senate Small Business 

Committee) 

According to my value system a policy is 
in the public interest if it does the following: 

1. It tends to accelerate the rate of scien- 
tific achievement. 

2. It encourages economic growth. 

3. It promotes efficiency in the economic 
system providing the consumer with the 
goods and services he requires at the lowest 
possible prices. 

4. It tends to promote and maintain a free 
competitive society. 

5. It tends to reduce great inequalities of 
income and wealth. 

6. It must not offend our sense of what is 
fair and just. 

On the other hand, a policy which does not 
accomplish these ends I would consider con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Using the above criteria, it is the conten- 
tion of this essay that the patent policies of 
the Department of Defense, the Post Office 
Department, the Treasury Department and 
other agencies which give away to the con- 
tractor monopolies on Government-financed 
inventions are injurious to this Nation. The 
policies of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, on the 
contrary—if administered intelligently— 
serve to promote the general welfare. 


I. STANDARD ARGUMENTS FOR RELINQUISHING 
TITLE 
There are five principal arguments used 
by the proponents of the “license theory,” ? 
a system under which, except for a mere li- 
cense to use, the Government completely re- 
linquishes to private contractors all rights to 


1The view that in Government-financed 
research and development contracts, the con- 
tractor should be given all rights to resulting 
inventions and the Government should re- 
tain merely an irrevocable, nonexclusive, 
royalty-free license for governmental use. 
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the results of research and development 
financed with public funds. These are: 

1. It is necessary to give exclusive com- 
mercial rights, a monopoly, to a private firm 
to insure that the Government-financed in- 
vention is produced for civilian consump- 
tion; 

2. If the Government takes title or puts 
an invention into the public domain by mak- 
ing it available to anyone, investment in its 
production will be discouraged; 

3. The rate of increase in productivity and 
national output would be retarded; 

4. If private monopolies are not given to 
the contractor, the cost of the contract to 
the Government would increase and some 
firms would be reluctant to take contracts. 

5. Inventors will lack incentive if the Gov- 
ernment takes title. 

These are the standard arguments which 
the so-called license theory proponents 
indiscriminately advance, but which are 
palpably contrary to reality. Let us examine 
them carefully. 


I. ANALYSIS OF ARGUMENTS 


1. The claim that civilian products would 
not be produced without the protection of 
a patent monopoly is not true. An examina- 
tion of the structure of our economy shows 
that those commodities and services which 
make up the largest part of our gross na- 
tional product lie outside the patent field. 

Products and markets are constantly de- 
veloped in fields where there is no patent 
protection. The required outlays are made 
partly because producers must keep up with 
their innovating competitors if they want to 
stay in business, because they believe that 
the natural headstart which their own in- 
novation gives them over their competitors 
will allow them to recover the expenses of 
developing the products and markets. If 
there is a demand for a product, business- 
men will produce it—patent or no patent. 

The absence of a monopoly position has 
not discouraged the entry of firms into color 
film processing. As a result of the Eastman 
Kodak judgment which opened up the field 
of color film processing, many new firms 
have been established. Prior to the consent 
judgment only one firm, Eastman Kodak, 
processed color film. There are now over 
200 firms, mostly small businesses, competing 
against each other as well as offering strong 
competition to Eastman. 

The manufacture of block-making ma- 
chinery is another relevant example. Within 
4 years after the entry of an antitrust judg- 
ment in the case of the United States v. 
Besser Manufacturing Company et al., a 
total of 13 companies undeterred by a lack 
of patent protection were issued licenses for 
the manufacture of this machinery. The 
price fell from the prejudgment price of 
$53,000 per machine to $32,000, a 40-percent 
decrease in price. 

Consider the result of the consent judg- 
ment of January 1956 withdrawing patent 
protection from IBM. Many companies, 
both large and small, availed themselves of 
the rights granted under the provisions of 
the judgment. Today numerous small firms 
are manufacturing tabulating cards and at 
least two firms are manufacturing presses 
on which such cards are made. Even IBM’s 
profits for the first 6 weeks of 1959 were 
up 27 percent over the first half of the pre- 
ceding year, and this is because of the rapid 
expansion of new markets for the machines 
developed by IBM and its competitors. 

In addition, competition in this industry, 
created in part by the consent judgment, 
has forced down prices. In short, the public, 


2 Address by Robert Bicks, Assistant At- 
torney General, Antitrust Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice, before the Patent Law Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association, Miami 
Beach, Fla., Aug. 26, 1959. 
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the new competitors, as well as IBM itself, 
have benefited from the newly created com- 
petitors in this industry.’ 

2. The argument that putting an inven- 
tion into the public domain will automat- 
ically discourage investment in and 
exploitation of publicly owned inventions is 
really a part of the previous argument and 
is equally inconsistent with reality. An 
examination of the records of the TVA, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
discloses that businesses do take licenses 
and produce items for the civilian market 
even though there are no exclusive com- 
mercial rights. An interesting example is 
the patent on the development of frozen 
orange juice concentrate which was devel- 
oped cooperatively with the Department of 
Agriculture and the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion at a cost to each of about $70,000 and 
which now has wide use. This development 
has returned to the farmers in the 1958-59 
season alone around $120 million for oranges 
that are now processed in frozen orange 
concentrate. 

The Aerosol bomb is another example of a 
publicly developed and owned invention 
which has been put to great use by industry. 
Licenses for the production of fertilizers and 
insecticides have also been secured and have 
been exploited. No sooner did the Public 
Health Service give the go-ahead signal for 
U.S. manufacture of a new polio vaccine that 
can be taken by mouth, when at least four 
large vaccine makers immediately applied for 
Government licenses to make the new vaccine 
commercially.‘ 

According to the Small Business Admin- 
istration, there are on the average four in- 
quiries for every Government-owned patent 
published in the SBA “Products List Cir- 
cular” from small businessmen who are 
interested in expanding their activities or 
entering new fields. In 1960, for example, 
an estimated 1,000 inquiries were received 
about 232 published Government-owned 
patents, which are available to all citizens.5 

Members of the patent bar sometimes 
point to the low utilization rate of patents 
owned by the Department of Defense. This 
is, of course, the natural result of the De- 
partment’s policy of retaining title only when 
the contractor has decided that the inven- 
tion is of no interest to him. In other 
words, the Department of Defense is left 
only with those inventions which private 
firms have already decided are not worth 
exploiting for themselves, or are not even 
worth keeping for sale to others. Needless 
to say, the contractor would take the title, 
even if there was a remote possibility that 
the Government-financed invention might 
turn out to be valuable in the future. This 
indicates the lack of value of the inventions 
left with the DOD, and it is, therefore, not 
surprising that other businessmen are not 
hastily using these rejected patents. 

Allowing private firms, on the other hand, 
to keep patent rights gives no assurance that 
an invention will be exploited. The biggest 
companies, those that get over 96 percent of 
Government research and development dol- 
lars, have used or are about to use only 50.6 
percent of all patents held by them. The 
corresponding figure for smaller companies, 
which get less than 4 percent of Government 
R. & D. dollars is 75.5 percent. For industry 


* Ibid. 

* Wall Street Journal, Aug. 25, 1960. 

5 Derived from information supplied by the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration in a letter dated Jan. 23, 1961, to 
Senator SPARKMAN, chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. This letter is in 
the committee’s files. 

* Journal of Political Economy, December 
1959, vol. LXVII, No. 6, p. 632, note (17). 
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as a whole, the overall average estimate of 
used patents would be 52.2 percent.’ 

3. The contention that the rate of increase 
in productivity and national output would be 
retarded if the Government takes title to 
inventions it has financed is actually a con- 
clusion dependent on the validity of the pre- 
vious two arguments, which are its necessary 
conditions. Since these two arguments are 
untenable, the conclusion is invalid. In fact, 
the contention of this essay is that if the 
Government takes title, and adopts an af- 
firmative, imaginative policy the effect will 
be just the opposite. The rate of growth of 
our national output and of our scientific 
achievement would actually be accelerated. 

4. One of the arguments most frequently 
advanced is that if exclusive commercial 
rights are not given to the contractor, the 
cost of the contract to the Government would 
increase and some firms would be reluctant 
to take the contracts. 

Whether the cost of R. & D. contracts 
would increase is difficult to say. The Atomic 
Energy Commission does not pay any more 
for comparable R. & D. than the Department 
of Defense, even though the patent policies 
differ. Many firms would not exist without 
the Government contracts (the Aerojet Gen- 
eral Corp., for example, exists almost wholly 
on Government contracts), and such firms 
are unable to demand a higher price. 

For the Government to pay more than 
necessary is in fact the equivalent of a sub- 
sidy. The firms which devote a small part to 
Government work would be in a better posi- 
tion to demand higher prices but will not 
necessarily get it if we can introduce greater 
competition in the field of research. In ad- 
dition, the value of Government R. & D. to 
industry is extremely great. Some companies 
derive a breadth and depth of technical 
knowledge that they could not be able to 
achieve solely from commercial R. & D. It 
permits the maintenance of a large, well- 
rounded scientific and engineering staff. 

Government R. & D. is extremely valuable 
to the health, prosperity, and perhaps even 
the existence of numerous firms. Govern- 
ment-financed R. & D. frequently subsidizes 
and augments their own R. & D. efforts. 
Business firms are not unaware of this, for 
they are constantly urging such agencies as 
the AEC to give them such work. 

A few statements by businessmen them- 
selves reveal the value of Government R. & D. 
contracts in their commercial work: 

1. Mr, A. E. Raymond, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., says: 
“Military experience in operation and design 
is very useful commercially because the mili- 
tary is pushing for performance primarily 
rather than safety. They try out new de- 
velopments first, so commercial planes always 
derive some benefits from military designs.” 

Mr. Raymond was unable to estimate the 
amount his company saved through military- 
sponsored research in developing the DC-8, 
but stated that: “If we hadn't had the mili- 
tary experience, we couldn’t have built it at 
all.” § 

2. A Raytheon Manufacturing official 
stated: “We always benefit from military 
R. & D. inasmuch as it permits us to main- 
tain a large well-rounded scientific and en- 
gineering staff. From their research efforts, 
we derive a breadth and depth of technical 
knowledge that we would not be able to 
achieve solely from commercial R. & D.” ® 

Raytheon’s development of radar for the 
Navy during World War II, with the re- 


7 Patent, Trademark and Copyright Journal 
of Research and Education, fall 1959, vol. 3, 
No. 3, pp. 237-238. 

® Wall Street Journal, June 10, 1959, and 
reprinted in the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 19, 1959, pp. A5307—A5309. 


® Ibid. 
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sulting growth of a staff skilled in radar 

inciples, is probably a classic example of 
Government-sponsored R. & D. enhancing a 
company’s profit capabilities. ‘Today, we’re 
a leading producer of commercial ship radar, 
the basic know-how for which we gained 
from the Navy work,” a Raytheon official 
says. The commercial work is in addition to 
the radar Raytheon turns out for the mili- 
tary, he added.” 

3. Companies also say that doing military- 
sponsored research often gets an earlier 
evaluation of how its work is going than it 
would if the research was aimed only for 
commercial markets: 

“When competing in the commercial mar- 
ket, you often spend several years in the 
laboratory conceiving and developing a prod- 
uct, and then you take time to develop a 
market program and to test it, before you 
finally get around to putting the decision 
of your success up to the public. But when 
you're selling to the military, they’re inter- 
ested in technological improvements just 
over the horizon—the best brainwork to this 
point. The Government is able to provide 
an early evaluation of your R. &. D. effort.” 
So says the executive vice president of Litton 
Industries, Inc., an electronics concern.” 

The small companies are frequently the 
loudest in their praise of Government 
R. & D. They say, according to the Wall 
Street Journal * that with the aid of Gov- 
ernment research money they’re able to 
investigate fields that would be too expen- 
sive for them to look into with just their 
own resources. 

4. “A company our size couldn’t afford 
to be in this basic research, if it weren't 
for Government contracts” according to 
Ralph F. Redemske, vice president of Servo- 
mechanisms, Inc. 

5. Another major advantage from Govern- 
ment R. & D. contracts is that the research 
contractor, more often than not, turns out 
to be the production contractor. Any busi- 
ness, big or small, learns how to make 
something new, advancing the state of the 
art, which very often leads to commercial 
or Government production contracts. 

Working for the Government can be so 
profitable that the Aerojet General Corp., 
solely on Government contracts, and within 
a period of 17 years, increased—40,000 times 
from an initial investment of $7,500, to a 
market value of $300 million” at the end 
of 1959, with only modest additions of out- 
side capital. 


Ill. REAL COSTS OF RELINQUISHING TITLE 


But even if there is an increase in costs— 
and I doubt there would be—we should be 
prepared to pay it. 

The present system has a very high hidden 
cost. It may not show up in the cost of 
Government expenditures on research and 
development, but it certainly does show up 
in the cost of the lower rate of diffusion of 
inventions and the higher prices associated 
with exclusive commercial rights, thus re- 
stricting the practical application of many 
of the path-making discoveries of recent 
years. 

“In an era in which economic progress de- 
pends so much on scientific research, such 





chronic underemployment of technical 
knowledge might have, in the long run, an 
2” Tbid. 
4 Tbid. 
#2 Ibid. 


*% Hearings On Patent Policies of Depart- 
ments and Agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—1959, before the Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, 86th Cong., Ist sess., Dec. 8, 9, 
and 10, 1959, testimony of Emerson 8S. Rei- 
chard, Jr., director of contracts, Aerojet- 
General Corp., pp. 70-97. 
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even more deleterious effect on the rate of 
economic growth than idle capital or un- 
employed labor.” 14 

These are real costs. 

Another real cost to society is described by 
one of the witnesses before the Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Senate Small Business 
Committee: 

“It must also be remembered that the 
granting of patent rights involves a wastage 
of whatever resources competitors use to ‘in- 
vent around’ the patent in order to enable 
them to compete with the patentee in the 
same market. Too, it is not uncommon for 
patentees to devote considerable resources to 
the quest for patentable alternative solutions, 
even inferior ones, in the hope of ‘fencing in’ 
the original patent.” 

It hardly becomes a national government 
interested in promoting progress and growth 
to aid and abet in these resource-wasting 
activities by granting patent rights to firms 
performing research for it, especially when 
nothing is obtained that might offset these 
drawbacks. 

It is easy to understand why patent law- 
yers equate “inventing around” with 
progress and growth. For them it means 
more private patents and greater value for 
existing patents, which in turn means more 
business for them. From a national point of 
view, however, public investments which en- 
courage such activities represent waste in 
government. 

Dr. Dowling, before Senator KEFAUVER’sS 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, was 
critical of the wasteful nature of the com- 
petition in the pharmaceutical industry. 
“Under the present system,” he said, “‘a suc- 
cessful pharmaceutical company works at a 
frenetic pace to produce slight modifications 
of existing drugs in order to keep abreast of 
its competitors.” 1° 

In view of the scarcity of imaginative 
scientists and the abundance of unsolved 
problems, how can we justify—from a na- 
tional point of view—the use of scarce re- 
sources for seeking alternative solutions to 
problems which have already been satisfac- 
torily solved? 

When so many inventions and discoveries 
which could be of great benefit to our peo- 
ple—to all people—are waiting to be made, 
how can we justify the assignment of a 
research force to search for inventions that 
are not intended for use at all—but merely 
to erect barriers to possible competition? 
This is especially unjustified when the pub- 
lic is paying for wasted effort, the only pur- 
pose of which is to make the public pay a 
still higher price for something that the pub- 
lic has already paid for twice—first for the 
cost of the discovery, second for maintaining 
the private patent monopoly. 

Such wastage of resources is an important 
cost which certainly cannot be underesti- 
mated. 

Another cost to the public, which cannot 
be ignored, results from well-known past 
abuses of the patent privileges both in terms 
of growth and national defense. Many of 
the firms which had been guilty of the worst 
kind of patient abuses in the past are now 
among the most favored major Govern- 
ment research and development contractors. 

Many of the largest Government contrac- 
tors who have benefited most from the De- 
partment of Defense’s largesse of the public’s 
resources are firms which are violators of 
our country’s laws. In the past several 


14 Leonard S. Silk, “The Research Revolu- 
tion,” McGraw-Hill Co., 1960, p. 8. 

16 Hearings, supra note 13, pp. 20-21. 

16 Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly, Committee on Judiciary: “Administered 
Prices in Drug Industry,” pt. 24, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1960, pp. 14167-14182 (hear- 
ings, Sept. 7, 8, 9, 12, 18, 14, 1960). 
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months the General Electric Co., Westing- 
house, Allis Chalmers and a host of others 
have been indicted 20 times for criminal vio- 
lations of collusive price fixing, rigging bids, 
allocating markets and other antisocial 
acts.” The granting of patent rights by the 
Government to these firms continues to ex- 
pose the public to the various potential 
abuses without providing us with any com- 
pensating advantages. 

Finally, how about the argument that 
some firms would be reluctant to take a 
Government R. & D. contract? This is really 
an irrelevant consideration and should not 
merit attention. Some firms will be reluc- 
tant to take a Government contract for any 
number of reasons. The important point is 
that there are competent firms willing to do 
the work. Admiral Rickover has stated that 
many firms are constantly urging the AEC 
to give them research opportunities because 
these firms know the great benefits flowing 
from this type of work. The Department of 
Agriculture, HEW, and the NASA have had 
similar experiences. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has reported a few “cases” 
where the contractor refused a NASA re- 
search and development contract. A careful 
examination reveals, however, that the De- 
partment of Defense was willing to give the 
contractor the same contract as NASA’s but 
with only a license to the Government to 
manufacture and use the invention for Gov- 
ernmental purposes which NASA could not 
do under the law. Under such circum- 
stances, it was to the contractor’s benefit to 
refuse the NASA contract and take the other 
agency’s contract. In another case the re- 
fusal by one contractor led to the develop- 
ment of an alternative source, a beneficial 
result.* 

If our Government has to depend on any 
one or even a few companies to do its work, 
we are in a very bad situation which should 
be remedied immediately. The Government 
should either help build up several firms to 
put them into a position so they can com- 
petently fulfill the most rigorous Govern- 
mental needs or, if necessary, the Govern- 
ment should perform the work itself. The 
Government should have innumerable com- 
petent sources from which to purchase both 
research and development services as well 
as needed procurement items. If the Gov- 
ernment should find itself at the mercy of 
any one or several companies, it should de- 
velop its own capacity and provide for its 
own needs. 

5. It is sometimes—but not too often— 
argued that scientists and inventors will be 
discouraged for lack of incentive, if the Gov- 
ernment takes title. This argument is, of 
course, not susceptible of demonstration and 
is usually advanced as a last resort. Under 
the standard industry employment contracts, 
the firms doing Government research, de- 
velopmental and related work would get 
the right to their employees’ inventions if 
the Government did not. It is inconceivable 
that it would make any difference to the 
inventor, who actually does the inventing, 
whether this invention becomes the prop- 
erty of his employer or of the Government. 
This is especially true of inventors who real- 
ize that in any event the Government— 
not the company—is the ultimate employer. 


IV. REASONS WHY GOVERNMENT SHOULD TAKE 
TITLE 


If our Nation desires to attain the objec- 
tives of growth, efficiency, free competitive 


27 New York Times, Dec. 9, 1960, pp. 1 and 
22. These corporations were found guilty 
of antitrust charges, were fined, and some 
of their officers imprisoned, the Washington 
Post, Feb. 7, 1961, p. 1. 

48 Hearings, supra, note 12, p. 271. 
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enterprise and social justice previously men- 
tioned, the Government must stop giving 
away to private firms patent monopolies re- 
sulting from Government-financed inven- 
tions. 


A. The rate of scientific and economic 
growth will be accelerated 


The reason rests on the fundamental fact 
that the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
throughout our society is a prerequisite for 
scientific and economic progress and a rise 
in general productivity. The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers became s0 
alarmed at the delays in the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge that they started a 
major study of the problem.” 

The present policies of the Department of 
Defense are serious impediments to the cre- 
ation and dissemination of new knowledge. 
These policies are retarding the rate of our 
scientific advance and are undermining the 
very security of our country. This is due to 
two reasons. 

First, by giving away all commercial rights 
to Government-financed inventions, the Gov- 
ernment itself is offering commercial incen- 
tives for putting more resources into applied 
scientific research as against basic scientific 
research. More resources will be used to 
adapting to the civilian market a device orig- 
inally designed for Government use, instead 
of pushing outward the frontiers of knowl- 
edge through basic research. This is certainly 
in conflict with the Government policy to 
encourage basic scientific research to dis- 
cover new scientific principles. 

Second—and this is a crucial point—the 
policy of giving away to private firms the 
patent rights to Government-financed inven- 
tions and discoveries tends to erect walls be- 
tween scientists and to prevent a free inter- 
change of information. As a great biologist 
has stated: 

“Two minds may strike from each other 
sparks which neither would have generated 
separately. Not infrequently, two pieces of 
knowledge and two different outlooks, com- 
ing from different minds, fit together like 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, and provide the 
answer or the clue to a longstanding prob- 
iem.” 2 

Each new invention multiplies the possible 
combinations of existing ideas, thereby 
widening the scope for originality. Many 
imperfect ideas and inventions are always 
lying dormant, lacking only some element 
which can bring them to life. One example 
of this phenomenon is the modern jet en- 
gine which is a combination of jet propulsion 
and the gas turbine. If, for example, a metal 
should be discovered lighter for a given 
strength than anything known, it would 
make practicable many devices hitherto 
frustrated by gravity, and it would have 
widespread influence upon the design of 
many types of machines. New hard alloys 
remained useless until, with the invention 
of tungsten carbide tools, methods were dis- 
covered of working these alloys. When the 
General Electric Co., combined with the 
Krupp Co. of Germany during the thirties 
to raise and maintain at high levels the 
price of tungsten carbide, the result was to 
slow down considerably a new technology. 

The opportunity for invention therefore 
continually proliferates. A new invention 
can, therefore, open up new fields through 
its cross-fertilization with older ideas, thus 
clearing the ground for other possible major 
innovations. 

The importance of the most rapid and 
thorough dissemination of new scientific and 
technical knowledge throughout our society, 


~“Lag in Applying Science Decried,” New 
York Times, Sept. 10, 1959. 

~A.S. Parkes, “The Art of Scientific Dis- 
covery,”’ Midway, vol. I, No. 3, p. 71. 
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therefore, cannot be overemphasized, 
James M. Jagger, personnel director of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., a well-known research 
and development concern, describes the con- 
flicting attitudes in industry of scientists 
and management: 7 

“If a breakthrough is made in industry, 
the company wants to keep it from the com- 
petition, but the scientist wants it pub- 
lished. He’s interested in the recognition of 
his peers and colleagues, not profits.” 

According to the Wall Street Journal,” 
most companies require that all their re- 
searchers’ writings be cleared with manage- 
ment before publication, and competitive 
situations or patent problems occasionally 
delay or prevent publication. The same ar- 
ticle quotes a scientist who hit upon a new 
idea in the physics of glass forming, which 
was a definite advance of the art but the 
company was not willing to let it out.” 

One of the witnesses * before our Senate 
Small Business Committee described the pol- 
icies of a very major laboratory in this coun- 
try. He found that this firm had the most 
elaborate facilities—special bibliographic 
services and library facilities—to extract 
scientific information from hundreds of jour- 
nals. They did this to save a lead time of 
only 2 weeks over the publicly available ab- 
stract service. To save 2 weeks, it paid to 
operate a rather large and expensive facility. 

On the other hand, the outgo of knowledge 
from this firm was quite different. Taking 
the data of the last 5 years of the papers 
published in the scientific literature by em- 
ployees of the laboratory, the investigator 
found that there was a period of 3 to 5 
years that intervened between the private 
circulation of these research reports inside 
the firm and the public availability of these 
reports. In summary, it paid this firm to 
make a large outlay to gain 2 weeks in the 
intake of knowledge, but there was a period 
of 3 to 5 years for knowledge to get out— 
and a considerable part of it never does get 
out. 

In our technological era, the scientific 
community consumes information virtually 
as quickly as it is produced. Hence this 
information must be distributed as quickly 
as possible within firms. In addition, the 
fruits of research of one firm are often ex- 
ternal economies to other firms allowing 
them to become more efficient, to adopt new 
processes and techniques, to open up new 
scientific, industrial, or commercial possi- 
bilities. To the extent that the results of 
research do not flow rapidly throughout our 
society, the public is deprived of one of the 
chief benefits of the research it is sponsoring. 
It is only through a policy similar to that of 
the AEC that the most rapid dissemination 
of all discoveries could be insured. There 
is no incentive to keep them secret. 

The AEC has taken aggressive and effec- 
tive action in the development of an infor- 
mation-processing system, which distributes 
technical information in the broadest and 
most expeditious manner. 

On the contrary, under the policy of the 
Department of Defense, “the know-how 
which is paid for by the taxpayer and which 
should be public domain for the benefit of 
everyone and under the Government’s con- 
trol, is actually controlled by the contrac- 
tor. 


21 “Handle with Care,” Wall Street Journal, 
Apr. 16, 1959. 

2 Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

% Testimony of Prof. Seymour Melman, 
Columbia University, hearings, supra, note 
12, pp. 222-223. 

*% Committee on Government Operations, 
US. Senate: “Documentation, Indexing, and 
Retrieval of Scientific Information,” S. Doc. 
113, 86th Cong., pp. 15 and 465. 
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“It is thus difficult for the Government to 
know what has been developed at its expense 
and to make the know-how available in 
connection with later contracts.” ** 

This kind of an attitude is perfectly rea- 
sonable for a private concern desiring to 
maintain or increase its market position. 
But here is a very clear case where the in- 
terest of society as a whole or even industry 
as a whole is in conflict with the interests 
of particular firms. Since Government- 
sponsored research is in trail-blazing fields 
like atomic energy and space, this conflict 
is even greater. 

“A telling example of productivity increase 
that can, in the long run, be brought by 
absolutely free access to a steady flow of 
advanced technical ideas is offered by Amer- 
ican agriculture. Traditionally, the bulk of 
agricultural research in this country was 
financed by Federal funds, and its results 
were put at the disposal of the potential 
users free of charge. In consequence, agri- 
cultural productivity has been increasing by 
leaps and bounds, finally even creating a 
glut of cotton and wheat.” * 

Here is what the senior editor of Business 
Week writes about transistors: 

“When the semiconductor industry began 
its growing, Bell Labs held basic design and 
process patents covering the entire field. 
The growth gained tremendous impetus 
from Bell’s policy of putting these virtually 
in the public domain.” * 


B.A free economy will be encouraged and 
safeguarded by increasing competition 


Competition brings about lower prices and 
provides the greatest opportunities for those 
who have the most to offer. Monopoly, on 
the other hand, implies the power to limit 
production and to restrict entry into in- 
dustries and occupations. It enables the 
possessor of this power to levy tribute upon 
the whole community and denies some of 
our citizens the opportunity of making their 
fullest contribution to the well-being of our 
society. Our objectives should be removal 
of all possible obstacles to the establishment 
and growth of small and moderate-sized 
firms and their penetration into new eco- 
nomic areas. The present policy of the De- 
partment of Defense of allowing huge com- 
panies to improve their already formidable 
patent structures at the public’s expense by 
its very nature frustrates the attainment 
of these objectives. 

“Whatever their merits, it is undeniable 
that patent rights confer monopoly powers 
on the patentee. Patents enable their own- 
ers to restrict the use of inventions, thereby 
restricting the contributions to the national 
product that the patented inventions could 
make, in the hope that the resulting higher 
market price will make possible (monopoly) 
profits in excess of what could be earned un- 
der competitive conditions. To deny this 
feature of the patent system would be tanta- 
mount to denial of any usefulness of the 
patent system.” * 

The policies of the Department of Defense, 
the National Science Foundation, the Post 
Office Department, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in giving away to private companies 
patent rights to inventions developed at Gov- 
ernment expense, coupled with the fact that 
95 percent of Government R. & D. funds go 
to the largest companies, tends to promote 


Report of the Subcommittee on Defense 
Procurement to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, “Economic Aspects of Military Pro- 
curement and Supply,” p. 26. 

27 Silk, supra, p. 7. 

28 Silk, supra, p. 75. 

* Testimony of Professor Hamberg, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, hearings, supra, note 12, 
pp. 17-21. 
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monopoly. This was the conclusion of the 
Attorney General of the United States in his 
report of November 8, 1956. 

Given the present distribtuion of research 
facilities in industry, the granting of exclu- 
sive commercial rights to private firms do- 
ing Government-financed research is giving 
a major advantage to the larger firms. This 
further accelerates the pace of economic con- 
centration. 

On the other hand, the policies of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Federal 
Aviation Agency of taking title to inventions 
produced with public funds and making 
them available to the public, have just the 
opposite effect for the following reasons: 

1. They help to remove at least one of 
the factors which make for economic con- 
centration, viz, the accumulation of a 

number of patents by a small group 
of industrial giants. 

2. Small business is able to use the re- 
sults of the research capabilities of the 
large corporation which have many facilities 
too expensive for the small company or the 
individual. 

8. Scores of small businesses would benefit 
by the ability to enter new fields from 
which they had hitherto been excluded. 

4. One barrier to the entry of new—and 
particularly small—firms into an industry is 
found in the cost advantages of established 
firms, many of which have accumulated 
valuable know-how from Government- 
financed research and development. 

An established firm may use the patent to 
keep out new firms altogether by denying 
the use of patents or can impose royalty 
charges for their use which raises the en- 
trant’s cost. This cannot happen if the 
Government owned the patent, and there is 
no reason to allow it to happen if the re- 
search on which the patent is based is paid 
for by the taxpayers. 

The effects of Department of Defense 
policies were clearly revealed by the testi- 
mony of two small business witnesses be- 
fore our committee. A large company de- 
vel a camera for the U.S. Government 
with public funds. A small dynamic com- 
pany through competitive bidding won the 
right to produce a quantity of these cam- 
eras for the Government. Because the orig- 
inal developer had title to the camera and 
parts, the small company had extreme diffi- 
culty in getting the necessary information 
to build it, even though the Government 
had paid the development costs. But this 
is not all. The large company wanted a 
7\%-percent royalty from the small com- 
pany on each camera made by it. The re- 
sult was that the latter would have had to 
start off at a 714-percent cost disadvantage 
from the very beginning. 

The other case was that of the small-busi- 
ness man whose company overhauls and re- 
pairs instruments in aircraft. By giving the 
equipment manufacturers exclusive rights to 
Government-sponsored developments, the 
Government has undermined the ability of 
any other company to compete for the over- 
haul of aircraft instruments, for, by forcing 
the Government to disqualify all bidders 
other than the original manufacturer, owing 
to the inability of the other companies to 
obtain the necessary repair parts, compo- 
nents, or test equipment from the sole source 
of supply, the original company can name its 
own price and conditions, 

Big firms have many tremendous advan- 
tages over small firms. They have the power 
that goes hand in hand with size; they are 
supposed to have the manufacturing know- 
how. It is not fitting for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to add to the already great power of 
the huge giants to the detriment of their 
smaller competitors. 
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Let me take a specific example of a major 
defense contractor recently examined by the 
General Accounting Office.” 

The contractor’s employees, as a condition 
of employment, were required to assign to 
the contractor any invention, developments, 
and discoveries made or conceived during the 
period of their employment. 

In accordance with the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations, the contractor ob- 
tained the patent rights, with the Govern- 
ment receiving a nonexclusive, royalty-free 
license. 

As of June 30, 1959, this contractor had 
filed applications for 95 patents. Out of this 
number, 11 applications were for inventions 
which the contractor himself characterized 
as “primary” inventions, that is, “develop- 
ments believed to be sufficiently basic and 
important to provide a basis for a new in- 
dustry or an entirely new product line; or 
one which may have a major effect on the 
expansion or conversion of an existing in- 
dustry or product line.” 

The inevitable conclusion is that the U.S. 
Government has spent public funds to give 
one private company the power to control 
whole industries—to exclude everyone it 
wants to exclude; to charge any price it 
wants to charge. 

Incredible as it sounds, several agencies 
have provisions in their research and devel- 
opment contracts which can prevent the 
Government from using the very inventions 
which it pays to develop. The National 
Science Foundation and the Post Office De- 
partment, after giving away title to Gov- 
ernment-sponsored inventions, merely take 
a@ “nonexclusive, nontransferable, and royal- 
ty-free license to practice by or for the 
U.S. Government throughout the world, each 
subject invention in the manufacture, use 
and disposition according to law of any ar- 
ticle or material, and in the use of any 
method.” In addition—and this is a direct 
quote from a Post Office Department R. & D. 
contract: 

“No license granted herein shall convey 
any right to the Government to manufac- 
ture, have manufactured, or use any subject 
invention for the purpose of providing serv- 
ices or supplies to the general public in 
competition with the contractor or the con- 
tractor’s commercial licensees in the licensed 
fields.” 

Now, what does this mean? The Railway 
Express Agency claims that it competes with 
the parcel post service of the Post Office 
Department, and has so testified before the 
Senate Post Office Committee. Under the 
provision, it can probably take the Post Of- 
fice Department to court and block the 
Government from using those very machines 
for the benefit of the taxpayers which the 
taxpayers paid to have developed. What is 
the function of the Post Office Department 
if not to provide services to the general pub- 
lic? 

A case involving the National Science 
Foundation is even worse from the point of 
view of the public interest because the 
Foundation deals with more basic inven- 
tions. The National Science Foundation 
signed a contract with a rather large com- 
pany to do research in the area of weather 
modification. This problem is of tremen- 
dous importance to many areas throughout 
the country ...in fact, throughout the 
world. But what do we find in the contract? 
The same kind of a provision is included 
whereby the Government could not provide 


% Statement of Robert F. Keller, General 
Counsel, U.S. General Accounting Office, be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, May 17, 1960, 
pp. 5-31. 
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services to the general public in competition 
with the contractor or the contractor’s com- 
mercial licensees. Now, to whom would the 
Government provide weather modification 
services, if not to the public? A private 
firm in possession of exclusive commercial 
rights in this fleld could charge the public 
all the traffic will bear even though the 
public paid all the costs of inventing and 
developing the means of control. 

Frequently we hear that big businesses 
do not need patents; that they can use other 
means to prosper and grow; that it is the 
small firms that need them. 

An indication that big firms don’t fall for 
their own propaganda is that they fight so 
violently to secure patent rights even when 
the Government pays for research. They 
have fought against Government antitrust 
suits with all their resources to prevent the 
opening up of their huge patent portfolios 
as in the RCA, LT. & T., IBM and other 
cases. 

Some companies say that they are inter- 
ested in patents only for defensive purposes, 
so they cannot be excluded from various 
areas of our economic life. If the Govern- 
ment retains its property rights, this objec- 
tive will be attained. 

But is it true that small business depends 
more on patents for protection than big 
business? Two of our small business wit- 
nesses testified to the contrary. A relatively 
small number of small businesses have pros- 
pered because of the special patent privi- 
leges granted by the Government and would 
possibly be injured by their removal. This 
is not a necessary result. Such possible 
losses, however, are not of major significance 
when compared to the great gains which 
would accrue to the small business commu- 
nity, to the economy as a whole, and con- 
sequently, to the ultimate consumer if the 
Government adopted the policy of dedicat- 
ing to the public that for which the public 
pays. 

For every small business inconvenienced 
by the necessity to compete more vigorously, 
as @ result of a policy of dedicating to the 
public patents paid for by the public, scores 
of small businesses would benefit by the 
ability to enter new fields from which they 
had hitherto been excluded. As a result of 
the Eastman Kodak judgment, opening up 
the technology of color film processing, for 
example, many new firms have come into ex- 
istence. Where only one firm processed color 
film previously, there are now about eight 
concerns processing Kodachrome and over 
200 processing Kodacolor, mostly small busi- 
nesses, and offering strong competition to 
Eastman in many parts of the country. 
Similar examples can be found in many in- 
dustries. The facts controvert any general 
statement that small business would suffer 
more than big business in a policy dedicat- 
ing patent rights to the public. On the con- 
trary, they have much more to gain. 

There is an important difference between 
protecting small business and protecting 
particular small business concerns that hap- 
pen to have favored positions. Small busi- 
mess can survive only if we try to invigorate 
competition. If we allow the present defense 
policy to continue; we are not really aiding 
small businessmen; we are merely helping 


%1We are informally advised that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has recently 
adopted a revised patent policy on its weath- 
er modification program to provide that 
ordinarily, unless the grantee’s or the con- 
tractor’s equities justify some different ar- 
rangement, the National Science Foundation 
will retain the right to determine the dis- 
position of patent rights resulting from the 
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a@ number of giant firms plus a small mi- 
nority of small businessmen, and we are 
killing the opportunity of many of our 
younger people to enter small business. 


C. It is immoral to give away patent monop- 
olies on Government-financed inventions 


There is no ethical and moral justifica- 
tion for the Government to give away the 
resource of scientific knowledge as well as 
property rights to it. 

The granting of patent privileges is justi- 
fied only insofar as it serves as an incentive 
to take risks. The hope of securing monop- 
oly profits is supposed to be the inducement 
for inventors to exert their inventive efforts 
or for corporations to risk their money on 
uncertainties connected with expensive de- 
velopment and the building up of markets. 

But where are the risks in Government- 
financed research and development con- 
tracts? ‘There really are none. Practically 
all R. & D. contracts let by Federal depart- 
ments and agencies are on a cost-plus basis. 
No matter how expensive a project turns 
out to be, costs are covered by the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, there is no risk in finding 
@ market for the new product. The market 
is there, waiting eagerly, in the form of the 
Federal department or agency for whom the 
research and development has been per- 
formed. The whole thing is virtually a 
riskless venture for the contractor. Even 
the possibility of contract cancellation can- 
not be considered a risk, for the firms have 
invested none of their own funds and are 
generally granted, in addition, a return well 
in excess of costs. 

The whole incentive argument is there- 
fore untenable. If there are no risks, there 
is no justification for a monopoly profit re- 
sulting from a patent. To quote one of 
our witnesses: 

“But since the patent rights are clearly 
not needed to serve as an inducement to 
invent and innovate, while they simultane- 
ously impede the diffusion of technological 
knowledge uncovered at public expense the 
granting of patent privileges to the con- 
tract firms clearly gives society none of the 
alleged advantages of the patent system 
while foisting upon us one of its decisive 
disadvantages. 

“In short, we are faced with the uncon- 
scionable situation in which the Federal 
Government taxes the citizens of this coun- 
try to secure funds for scientific research, 
on the ground that such research promotes 
the general welfare and then turns the re- 
sults of such research over to some private 
corporation on an exclusive, monopoly basis. 
This amounts to public taxation for private 
privilege, a policy that is clearly in viola- 
tion of the basic tenets of any democracy. 
Such a violation might possibly be jus- 
tified on the grounds that it leads to greater 
enhancement of the general welfare than 
adherence to a basic principle would; but in 
the present cases, no offsetting gains are in 
the offing. Under the circumstances, it 
seems palpably evident that new discoveries 
derived from research supported by public 
funds belong to the people and constitute 
@ part of the public domain to which all 
citizens should have access on terms of 
equality.” * 

There are cases, however, where private 
companies have already invested their own 
resources and have established commercial 
positions in fields in which the Government 
is interested. Obviously, such equities 
should be recognized. It is equally obvious 
that if the Government uses public funds, 
its equities also should be recognized. 

An additional distinction should be made 
between firms which have acquired back- 
ground information at the public expense 
and those that have acquired background at 
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their own expense. Some firms have built 
up background almost solely at Government 
expense. Such firms would have no equities 
to be recognized. The same would apply to 
commercial firms that have established new 
divisions for research in the space and atomic 
fields, where background could have been ac- 
quired only at Government expense. 

In summary, the general objective should 
be to protect the interests of the private con- 
cern doing business with the Government 
and at the same time conscientiously safe- 
guarding the interests of the Government as 
the trustee of the public interest. 


D. Double standard 


Furthermore, the present patent policies of 
the Defense Department impose a double 
standard upon our national life. When one 
private firm pays another firm to develop 
something for it, the first firm expects and 
gets the rights for which it is paying. 

This position is summarized by the Martin 
Co., an important contractor of the Defense 
Department, which stated that when Gov- 
ernment funds, are involved, its subcontrac- 
tors are allowed to retain title to inventions, 
improvements, and discoveries: 

“On the other hand, when the Martin 
Co.’s own funds are involved, title to 
inventions conceived or reduced to practice 
by subcontractors vests in the company.” * 

When corporations that seek contracts to 
do research for the Government employ their 
own scientific and technical staffs, they re- 
quire an ironclad contract to assure them 
that all patent rights will belong to the em- 
ployers. In other words, when the scientist 
takes a job with a contractor, he agrees to 
turn over all proprietary rights resulting 
from his work to his employer. 

Similarly, the Government would be neg- 
lectful of the national interest if it did not 
secure for all the people the valuable rights 
for which it pays. 

It is a well-known common law doctrine 
that when an employee, employed to engage 
in research, succeeds in inventing or de- 
veloping, the invention is the property of 
the employer. This was stated very clearly 
in the Peck and other cases: 

“By the contract Peck engaged to ‘devote 
his time to the development of a process 
and machinery’ and was to receive therefor 
a stated compensation. Whose property was 
the ‘process and machinery’ to be when de- 
veloped? The answer would seem to be in- 
evitable and resistless—of him who engaged 
the services and paid for them, they being 
his inducement and compensation, they 
being not for temporary use but perpetual 
use, a provision for a business, a facility in 
it and an asset of it, therefore contributing 
to it whether retained or sold * * *,” % 

In research the economic relationship of an 
employee to his employer is similar to that 
of a contractor selling his services to another 
person or firm. There may be some dif- 
ferences, but in essence these are not rele- 
vant. Such a fact that an employee gen- 
erally works on the property of his employer 
whereas a contractor works on his own prop- 
erty perhaps physically distant from the Gov- 
ernment is not crucial to our analogy. Both 
are selling research services; both are paid 
for these services; the type of product re- 
sulting from their work is the same. The 
factors being used are talent and back- 
ground. The end product is knowledge, 
techniques, data, prototypes, and all the 
rights appertaining thereto and this is what 
the Government pays for. 


Vv. GOALS OF OUR SOCIETY AS CONTRASTED WITH 
USSR. 


We must remember that many of the basic 
goals of our country—maximum output, the 


* Hearings, supra, note 12, p. 448. 
% Standards Parts Co. v. Peck, 246 US. 
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highest rate of economic and scientific prog- 
ress—are also among the most important 
goals of the Soviet Union. 

It is true that in our country the output 
to be maximized is chosen chiefly by in- 
dividual consumers. In the Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, the output to be maxi- 
mized is chosen primarily by a central, dic- 
tatorial body. There is, thus, a difference 
in content. The goal is the same. 

Where, then, do we differ from the Soviets? 
What makes our system different from 
theirs? 

Our supreme goal is—or should be—the 
development of the individual, the creation 
for the individual of a maximum area of 
personal freedom and personal responsibility, 
Our concept of the humane, liberal society is 
one in which every individual should be en- 
couraged and given every opportunity to 
make the most of himself. The self-reliant, 
responsible, creative citizen is the very foun- 
dation of democracy and of every institu- 
tion that recognizes the dignity of man. 
This goal is our ultimate ethical value and 
this is the crucial difference between the 
Soviet system and ours. 

Our problem, therefore, is that of con- 
tinually trying to enlarge the individual's 
share in conducting his own life, and in this 
the policy of competition has played an im- 
portant role. Competition tends to reduce 
limitations to individual freedom, challenges 
individual capabilities, and better propor- 
tions rewards to efforts. 

Political liberty can survive only within 
an effectively competitive economic system. 
Yet our own Government has been under- 
mining the vitality of competition through 
policies which serve to decrease the freedom 
and responsibility of individuals in many 
industries or those who wish to enter them. 

The present patent policies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by giving to private com- 
panies the control of products and in- 
dustries, aids in restricting the range of 
productive activities open to the individual 
and reduces the scope for individual freedom 
within an area, and is thus in conflict with 
the whole spirit of the free enterprise philos- 
ophy with its aims of decentralized market 
power. 

Many Members of Congress have thought 
about this problem, and have come to the 
same conclusion—that where the Govern- 
ment pays for research, it should obtain 
patent rights in any resulting invention or 
discovery so that these may be available for 
the use of all the people instead of a rela- 
tively small number of contractors. This 
was the principle which sparked the strug- 
gle in the atomic energy field in 1954. The 
Congress reaffirmed the principle again in 
the coal research and development bill (H.R. 
3375, now Public Law 599), the helium gas 
bill (H.R. 10548, now Public Law 777), and 
the saline water bill (S. 3557), which was 
passed by the Senate during the last session 
of Congress. The basic provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act were also reenacted in 
the first session of the last Congress. 


VI. ATTITUDE BEHIND DEMANDS FOR PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP OF PUBLICLY FINANCED INVENTIONS 


What is especially disturbing is the spirit 
behind these policies. Those very business- 
men who demand property rights on inven- 
tions and discoveries paid out of public funds 
are generally those very people who object 
most vigorously when the Government aids 
sectors of our society other than their own. 

Here is what a business publication re- 
cently wrote about Government prodigality: 

“Yet if there is one prodigious uncon- 
trolled source of waste in the United States 
today, whether in the form of farm price 
supports, shipping subsidies, padded pay- 
rolls or outright graft, it is Government. 
Unlike private buyers and sellers, more- 
over, public officials thus far apparently have 
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learned precious little about the value of a 
dollar.” * 

If this publication really considers the 
level of morality in business higher than 
that in Government, it has no understand- 
ing of the role of Government in our 50- 
ciety. It is American life in general that 
shapes and conditions the goals, methods, 
and ethical standards of men in politics and 
Government. The moral standards of the 
country provide the ethical environment 
which in turn conditions the standards of 
behavior of public officials. Low standards 
or high standards in the country generally 
are reflected in low or high standards in 
Government. 

The insistence by patent lawyers and a 
segment of the business community on a 
double standard, a refusal by certain big 
concerns to do research for the Government 
during a national emergency unless they 
received all resulting rights, an attitude of 
trying to squeeze out of the Government 
whatever they can, a feverish scrambling for 
all kinds of subsidies—all this can con- 
duce only to the acceptance of ruthlessness 
and a very low level of morality in our na- 
tional life. 

Inventions resulting from Government 
contracts are the products of expenditures 
of public funds for the performance of a 
governmental function; the public has, 
through its representatives, ordered and paid 
for the research and the resulting knowledge 
and inventions. Why, then, should be pub- 
lic be taxed for its use or permitted to use 
it upon restrictive conditions advantageous 
to no one but the patent owner? There is 
no obligation on the part of the contractor 
to exploit the patent or to make the inven- 
tion available for use by others; he may even 
suppress the invention if this would best 
serve his economic interests, with the result 
that technological improvements financed 
with public funds would be denied to the 
public to serve a private interest. 


VII, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE ARE 
A NATURAL RESOURCE—WHAT AIMS SHOULD 
CONTROL? 


Scientific and technological research con- 
ducted or financed by the U.S. Government 
represents a vast national resource, rivaling 
in actual and potential value the public do- 
main opened to settlement in the last cen- 
tury. Because the control of patent rights in 
inventions resulting from such activities 
means the control of the fruits of this re- 
source, it is important to determine upon a 
policy for the Government which will have 
the following aims: 

1. The policy should serve the public wel- 
fare, which would involve the most wide- 
spread use of the invention in the interests 
of the health, safety, and prosperity of the 
Nation. 

2. The policy should stimulate the progress 
of science and the useful arts. 

8. Such a policy should be consistent with 
our American system of free competitive 
enterprise. 


VIII. SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to attain our objectives, the Con- 
gress should enact a law with these three 
features: 

1. The U.S. Government should acquire 
title and full right of use and disposition of 
scientific and technical information obtained 
and inventions made at its direction and at 
its expense, subject to waiver of Government 
title when the equities of the situation so 
require. 

2. Needless to say, the acquisition of title 
is not enough. Constructive use of the 
Patents so acquired by the Government is 
required to achieve public benefit in return 
for the public funds invested in their devel- 
opment. For that reason, there should be 
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established a “Federal Inventions Author- 
ity” which would administer all Govern- 
ment-owned patents and make necessary 
determinations in the administrations of the 
act, It would be affirmatively charged with 
the duty of protecting the public interest in 
scientific and technological developments 
achieved through the activities of depart- 
ments and agencies of the U.S. Government 
and would be charged with the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge so developed in order to 
stimulate invention and innovation which 
will cut costs, produce new products, and 
increase per capita industrial production 
through efficiency and new technology. 

In order to secure the fastest and fullest 
use of inventions, discoveries, and innova- 
tions, an expanded program of utilization 
research could be undertaken as a means 
of widening the uses of Government-owned 
patents. 

In order to make utilization information 
readily available to all, the authority can 
engage in those activities necessary to carry 
out this function, such as aiding libraries 
to: 

(a) Acquire collections of publications 
having descriptions of inventions, helpful 
to inventors, business, and the general pub- 
lic. 

(b) Inform business and industry (plants, 
factories, construction and engineering or- 
ganizations) of new techniques, and innova- 
tions in their fields of interest: 

(c) Provide inventors and innovators with 
knowledge of advances in their areas of in- 
terest. 

(d) Give instructions in the use of 
technical, scientific, and economic literature 
in libraries and schools. 

3. The policy should stimulate discovery 
and invention in the public interest by pro- 
viding for the making of generous mone- 
tary awards as well as public recognition to 
all persons who contribute to the United 
States for public use scientific and tech- 
nological discoveries of significant value in 
the flelds of national defense or public 
health, or to any national scientific pro- 
gram, without regard to the patentability 
of the contributions so made. 





ISRAEL’S 13TH YEAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
13th birthday of a young Jewish boy is 
most significant, for on that day he 
assumes the religious obligations at- 
tributed to adulthood through his bar 
mitzvah ceremony. Of course, the man- 
hood conferred by this event is purely 
ceremonial—however, Judaism advances 
the concept that the 13th year of life 
is one of increased maturity and in- 
tellectual sophistication. 

Therefore, it is with a joyous heart 
that I wish a heartfelt “mazeltov” to Is- 
rael on its Bar Mitzvah Day, April 20. 
Truly, the attributes associated with the 
bar mitzvah symbolism are more than 
applicable to Israel on her 13th year of 
independence. 

It would be easy for me to go into a 
lengthly discourse on the persecution and 
wanderings of the people who gave re- 
ligion to the world. Howecer, let us rise 
to the maturity which this Bar Mitzvah 
Year embodies, and turn instead to the 
accomplishments of the people of Israel 
in establishing a working miracle in the 
desert of the Middle East. 

One of the first problems to be faced 
was the lack of rainfall which inhibited 
the cultivation of the Negev. This was 
met by planned irrigation, accomplished 
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through the devoted hard work of the 
Kibbutzim, and it is with pride that I 
point to the fact that the area now 
under irrigation has increased fourfold 
during Israel’s first decade. The result 
has been the introduction of a variety 
of crops never before grown in that 
region. 

Since 1948, extensive geological surveys 
have netted large-scale deposits of im- 
portant raw materials. Among many of 
the minerals discovered in the Negev, 
just a few are: Phosphates, copper, man- 
ganese, feldspar, and so forth. In fact, 
Israel has ceased to import phosphates, 
glass sand, clays, gypsum, and granite 
because of their exploitation commer- 
cially. 

Self-sufficiency is the key word to 
Israel. Her economy is a mixed one, pro- 
viding freedom and encouragement for 
all constructive initiative. One just has 
to visit the throbbing cities of Tel Aviv 
and Haifa to feel the pioneer spirit of 
this great country. 

Most important, the pledge of Israel’s 
Declaration of Independence — “The 
State of Israel will be based on freedom, 
justice, and peace as envisaged by the 
prophets of Israel; it will ensure com- 
plete equality of social and political 
rights to all its inhabitants irrespective 
of religion, conscience, language, educa- 
tion and culture’—is the foundation of 
this country’s democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

The principles of freedom of speech, 
worship, press, equality before the law— 
those principles upon which our Nation 
was founded—are paralleled in Israel. 

Mr. President, Israel truly is a bloom- 
ing flower in the desert—a bastion of 
freedom and democracy in the Middle 
East. She has opened her arms and her 
heart to all. She truly embodies the in- 
spirational spirit so well stated by the 
inscription on our Statue of Liberty: 

Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore, send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 





THE FIRST HOME GAMES OF THE 
MINNESOTA TWINS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague and friend from 
Oregon for yielding to me. I know he 
would not wish to have me relinquish the 
floor without paying my respects today 
to a great American game, to a great 
American tradition, and to a great team 
in the American League—namely the 
Minnesota Twins. 

Tomorrow at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, in the Twin Cities, in our new ball 
park, the Minnesota Twins will play 
their first home game—the Minnesota 
Twins against the Washington Senators. 

The Minnesota Twins, the former 
Washington Senators, now revitalized, 
rejuvenated, reinvigorated, spirited and 
determined, are going to play the new 
Washington Senators at the Twin Cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

As of this day in the American League, 
with 10 teams in the league, the leader, 
the No. 1 team, the pace setter—with five 
games won and one lost—really the team 
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should have won it, but I do not wish to 
go into the circumstances of the loss— 
is the Minnesota Twins, who stand out 
in front, uncontested leaders. The 
mighty Yankees are in third place, and 
lucky to be there. 

The Minnesota Twins were greeted 
warmly last night, according to the 
Washington Evening Star, which said, 
“2,000 Fans Give Twins Roaring Wel- 
come.” 

That is the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce count. According to our 
chamber of commerce, the number was 
substantially larger. 

The enthusiasm is evident from the AP 
wirephoto. Hundreds of people joyously 
greeted the Minnesota Twins as they re- 
turned to their new home, where they 
have found new inspiration, new vitality, 
new skill and new power. Home runs 
are commonplace. ‘Triple plays and 
double plays are everyday occurrences. 
Winning is becoming a habit. 

I say to my colleagues in the Senate, in 
case there is any doubt as to the quality 
of this amazing team, I shall be outside 
the door of the Chamber to accept wag- 
ers from doubting Senators—U.S. Sen- 
ators. 

I have received a note which tells me 
the only Senator with any big league ex- 
perience is silenced because he is the 
Presiding Officer. 

I have performed a great service for 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. Hart in the 
chair), because most likely if he were 
permitted to speak he would be speak- 
ing of Detroit, which does not have a 
chance. 

I do not say this unkindly. At times 
we must face the facts of life. 

I shall not make any wild claims for 
the far-distant future, but as of now the 
Minnesota Twins stand as the uncon- 
tested leaders in the American League, 
with five wins to one loss. I predict that 
as of tomorrow the team will still be 
the uncontested leader. I hope the rec- 
ord will be six wins and one loss at that 
time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I expected the 
Senator to make that request. 
Senator from Oregon does not mind, I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam forced to make 
acomment. I have listened with great 
interest to the exuberance of my friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is coming 
now? 

Mr. KEATING. Yours is a wonderful 
feeling. I congratulate the Senator for 
the high position his team now holds. 
I hope that at the end of the season, 
when I say a few words about the win- 
ners, the Yankees, my friend from Min- 
nesota will demonstrate the same gener- 
ous spirit I now possess at this stage of 
the game. 

How many games have been played? 
Six? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. As the Senator knows, 
the number, six, is a very modest total. 
I share his enthusiasm about tomorrow, 
but I am very glad that he did not go 
beyond tomorrow in his prediction that 
his team would be at the top. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my friend 
from New York. I make a public con- 
fession that for many years the Senator 
from Minnesota was a Yankee fan. I 
left the mighty Yankees only to join an 
even more noble and powerful team— 
yes, to become a fan, a vocal fan, an en- 
thusiastic fan, a loyal fan of the Min- 
nesota Twins. 

When the Minnesota Twins come to 
Washington to play, I hope we shall be 
able to spare the time to go out and see 
baseball played as it should be played, 
with the superb talent and quality of this 
fine team. 

I have said enough to impress my col- 
leagues with the fact that tomorrow is 
the opening day in Minnesota for big 
league baseball. It is the first time that 
we have had a big league baseball team 
and we are excited and delighted. The 
former Washington Senators will be 
greeted with an excitement and enthu- 
siasm such as they have never experi- 
enced in their lives. The team has 
waited a long time for this occasion, hav- 
ing played in Washington for so long, 
but they have been rewarded. Virtue is 
its own reward, and winning helps, too. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Hawaii, if I may do so without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 





DEPRESSED AREAS 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
in an entirely different vein, I wish to 
make a statement now that I intended 
to make this afternoon after the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] had given his report on Senate 
bill 1. 

I wish to commend the Senate con- 
ferees on S. 1, particularly the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] for including Guam and Amer- 
ican Samoa in the depressed areas legis- 
lation. As chairman of a special study 
group on behalf of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I have 
become keenly aware of the need for in- 
cluding the loyal people of these two 
important possessions on an equal foot- 
ing with other Americans in our national 
programs. The Senator from Illinois 
{[Mr. Dovctas] and the other members 
of the conference committee on S. 1 
have displayed wise and farseeing 
statesmanship in including Guam and 
Samoa in this legislation and thus not 
creating another instance where the peo- 
ple of Guam are regarded as second-class 
citizens, and for helping fulfill our obli- 
gations and responsibilities in American 
Samoa. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, without losing my right 
to the floor. 





PUBLIC SERVICE TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for his 
typical graciousness in yielding to me. 
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Television today is one of the most 
important phenomena in American life, 
This revolutionary medium reaches 
nearly all our people, and occupies their 
lives a very large part of the time. Few 
aspects of our society are so deeply af- 
fected with the public interest. The 
capacity of television to educate, to 
move, to persuade, to dissuade, and to 
arouse is enormous. 

It is thus of great importance that we 
be constantly aware of the nature of the 
programs which television offers to its 
vast audiences, which in total number 
nearly 100 million Americans. Because 
of the financial basis of broadcasting, 
television is under economic pressures 
to deliver in a way which frequently 
leaves plenty to be desired. Therefore, 
it is all the more appropriate that we 
recognize the networks’ efforts to present 
quality programs, particularly in the 
field of public affairs. 

A few weeks ago the “Show Business” 
section of Time magazine carried an ar- 
ticle on the television season just com- 
ing to an end and on proposed tele- 
vision schedules for next season. The 
article quotes Mr. George Polk, a New 
York advertising executive, as saying: 

The networks put the public service shows 
on this year to get the Government off their 
backs. It worked. Now the networks are 
sneaking them out as fast as they can. In 
another 2 years they’ll be entirely out of 
prime time. 

I am informed that another Senator 
has received a letter from one of the 
networks which states that Mr. Polk 
has denied this statement. 

Prompted by this Time article, I wrote 
to the presidents of the three main *1a- 
tional television networks and asked 
them to outline their public affairs 
broadcasting plans for the coming sea- 
son. All three have now replied. 

Their letters, taken in conjunction 
with the Time article, constitute a use- 
ful dialog on public affairs broadcasts 
during the coming season and also ad- 
ditional information on what public 
affairs programs this Nation will have 
@ chance to see beginning next fall. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the Time article, my letters to each 
of the three networks, and their replies, 
be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SEASON 


As the bloodstained 1960-61 season 
crawled toward its grave last week, it had 
proved one thing to everybody’s satisfaction: 
it was the worst in the 13-year history of 
U.S. network television. 

Described by a New York critic as a sur- 
realistic mishmash of “Eliot Ness, together 
Ness and pointless Ness,” the season was one 
of unhappy comedy and unhealthy violence, 
of defections, dismissals and dismay. CBS 
lost its able News Division President Sig 
Mickelson, and ABC squeezed out veteran 
Newscaster John Daly. CBS’ Edward R. 
Murrow took his tobacco habit to Washing- 
ton as head of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Writer-Producer [The Sacco-Vanzetti 
Story”] Robert Alan Aurthur quit TV with 
the parting shot: “Television may be unique 
in our free-enterprise system in that the 
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harder one fights for a position in the mar- 
ketplace, the poorer the product becomes— 
all in the name of satisfying the mass 
audience.” 

DROOLING SUBSTITUTES 

One of the messiest satisfiers was ABC’s 
highflying “The Untouchables,” a gore- 
laden drama based only loosely on the ex- 
ploits of Eliot Ness, a prohibition era G-man, 
and specializing in novel ways to kill pretty 
women. A fortnight ago, the show’s ciga- 
rette company sponsor quit when its products 
were boycotted by sensitive Italian-Ameri- 
cans—but “The Untouchables” is so hot that 
ABC had drooling substitute sponsors wait- 
ing in line. 

The celluloid gutspillers were a rousing 
commercial success—about the only dra- 
matic success in a season of frightful failure. 
Producer David Susskind’s tenuous empire 
was tottering: his “Witness” was canceled in 
midseason, his fatuous debate with Nikita 
Khrushchev drew critical scorn. As Suss- 
kind’s hair began to thin and his pockets 
bulged, his image as TV’s angry young rebel 
became less convincing, but his influence 
still pervaded the industry, and his “Open 
End” consistently demonstrated that con- 
versation, if intelligent, can be entertaining. 
Jackie Gleason was miserably miscast as the 
MC of an ill-fated (one performance) panel 
show, “You’re in the Picture,” and Milton 
Berle was relegated to narrating “Jackpot 
Bowling.” The networks—which billed 
some 400 shows as specials in 1959-60—had 
considerably fewer than that this year, and 
with a few notable exceptions—such as 
NBC’s “Coming of Christ” on “Project 20” 
and the low-key “Another Evening With 
Fred Astaire’—most of them were both 
artistic and commercial flops. 


“OATERS” AND “EYES” 


What about next season? Well, “The Un- 
touchables” will be back, along with a host 
of more or less recognizable imitations: 
ABC’s “Roaring 20’s” and “The Corrupters,” 
NBC’s “Cain’s 100,’’ CBS’ “The Defenders.” 
The next season will be the bloodiest ever: 
of 73% hours of prime evening time, the 
three networks already have tentatively 
budgeted 30% to “oaters,” private eyes and 
action-adventure series. 

Already, some 30 shows in prime time will 
not return. Many are hapless, no-loss situa- 
tion comedies—‘“The Tab Hunter Show,” 
“Angel,” “Peter Loves Mary’—but “Peter 
Gunn,” onetime darling of the martini set, 
has also succumbed. Brightest attractions 
of the new season will be the most worth- 
while programs of the old: the public service 
shows. The excellent “CBS Reports” will 
again alternate with “Face the Nation.” 
NBC plans a series of preemptive news and 
public-affairs specials: a revival of “Wis- 
dom,” a new double-domed investigation in 
depth called “Quest,” a continuation of the 
“White Paper’ reports on Government and 
politics. ABC, under the aegis of former 
Presidential Press Secretary James Hagerty, 
plans more public service documentaries 
than ever before. The great debates are 
gone, of course, but all of the networks hope 
to make heavy use of this season’s top TV 
star: President John F. Kennedy. Still, 
specials are by definition a sometime thing, 
and the three networks together have so far 
budgeted only 2 hours a week of regular pub- 
lic-affairs programing in prime time. Says 
one adman, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn’s George Polk: “The networks put 
the public service shows on this year to get 
the Government off their backs. It worked. 
Now the networks are sneaking them out as 
fast as they can. In another 2 years, they’ll 
be entirely out of prime time.” NBC’s off- 
again, on-again “Omnibus”—which gave 
this season’s TV viewers a precious peek at 
the work of Playwrights William Saroyan, 
Eugene Ionesco, Samuel Beckett, and Edward 
Albee—is negotiating with its sponsor over 
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a contract renewal. ABC’s “Winston 
Churchill” is being moved from late evening 
time to an earlier Sunday hour; after 4 years 
on the air, CBS’ “Twentieth Century’’ series 
is in need of a sponsor—and its familiar 
Sunday night time slot may be filled by 
“Oh, Those Bells,” a kind of musical three 
stooges. 

Into next season’s open-time slots will slip 
such uninspiring shows as ABC’s comedy 
series, “The Hathaways,” starring Peggy 
“Thurber Carnival” Cass, Jack “Please Don’t 
Eat the Daisies” Weston—and the Marquis 
Chimps. Says an official network release: 
“Peggy Cass will play Mrs. Hathaway, a 
housewife, and Jack Weston will play her 
husband, a real estate agent. They treat the 
three chimps, who are part of their house- 
hold, as though they were human children— 
make them stand in the corner when they 
are bad, reward them with candy and 
bananas when they are good.” By next year, 
perhaps the 1960-61 season, in retrospect, 
will seem not half bad. At least, it will be 
over. 

Aprit 4, 1961. 
Mr. Leonarp H. GOLDENSON, 
President, American Broadcasting Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. Go.penson: The March 31 
issue of Time magazine reports that the 
networks are scheduling very few regular 
public affairs programs during the coming 
season. It says that ABC plans more public 
service documentaries than ever before. 

But in the regularly scheduled slots on 
ABC during prime time (7:30 p.m. to 10:30 
p.m.), Time shows not a single regular public 
affairs program, although it is true that 
there are a number of nonspecified periods 
whose content is not indicated in Time’s 
article. 

Time also quotes a New York advertising 
executive as saying, “The networks put the 
public service shows on this year to get the 
Government off their backs. It worked. 
Now the networks are sneaking them out 
as fast as they can. In another 2 years, 
they’ll be entirely out of prime time.” 

If the Time report is not true or accurate, 
or if ABC intends to carry additional regu- 
lar prime time public affairs programs, please 
let me know as soon as convenient. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING Co., 

New York, N.Y., April 11, 1961. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I have your 
letter of April 4 concerning the contem- 
plated program schedule for the 1961-62 
season as commented upon in Time maga- 
zine’s March 31 issue, and I am pleased to 
respond to your request for information. 

The American’ Broadcasting Co. is 
dedicated to making greater strides in the 
news and public affairs area. At the time 
that we were successful in arranging to 
have Jim Hagerty join us, I stated that our 
goal in the news field was to have a news 
operation second to none. Commencing on 
April 17, we will originate from Washing- 
ton, D.C., Monday through Friday, at 11 
p.m., New York time, a new network news 
service. On March 6, we started a 5- 
minute news report, Monday through Fri- 
day, at 1:25 p.m. over the ABC television 
network, introducing the midway report 
for the housewives of America. We will 
continue our early evening news report on 
the ABC television network Monday 
through Friday at 6 to 6:15 pm. In the 
8 months since Mr. Hagerty joined us, 
he has increased his New York news staff 
by eight men and his Washington news staff 
by four men. 
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ABC documentary crews during the 
months of March and April have worked or 
are working on location gathering news and 
public affairs stories in connection with 
projected programs dealing with commu- 
nism in Cuba, agricultural reform in Brazil, 
the role and life of a member of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service in Chile and India, 
problems in Algeria and Thailand, and the 
story of a former Nazi concentration camp 
inmate retracing his flight through G°-- 
many and Poland and revisiting Europe 
more than 15 years after his escape 
from Buchenwald. We have just opened a 
news bureau in Jerusalem and this past 
month in Latin America. We have increased 
our investment in the news and public af- 
fairs area in the past year by 67 percent 
and, at the moment, our projected increase 
in cost for 1961-62 for the ABC television 
network alone is an additional 21 percent. 
We feel that our efforts in this area of serv- 
ice to the public will continue to grow in 
the years ahead. 

In addition to ABC staffmen’s own efforts 
in the area of documentary public affairs 
programing, we have arranged with Time, 
Inc., and Bob Drew Associates for the co- 
production with them of what we expect will 
be a continued number of outstanding public 
affairs programs in the nature of “Yanki, 
No!” “X Pilot,” and “Adventures on the New 
Frontier,” which have received exceptional 
critical acclaim this past season. As you 
know, these programs were broadcast in 
prime time, as were those produced by our 
own staff, such as “Cast the First Stone,” 
“The Money Raisers,” and “The Red and the 
Black.” 

In the 1961-62 season the ABC television 
network will continue to carry the award- 
winning series “Expedition.” This program, 
sponsored by the Ralston Purina Co., tele- 
cast on a national basis 2 out of 3 weeks, 
was purposely placed in a 7 p.m. time period 
so as to enable the schoolchildren of America 
to have the opportunity of viewing a pro- 
gram of an informational and educational 
nature. This series of programs has the 
support of the National Education Associa- 
tion and is tied in with classroom study. 
Special teacher guides are prepared and fur- 
nished to the teachers of our country to aid 
them in relating the program to the teach- 
ing of history, geography, current events, 
etc. I am attaching for your information 
one of these teacher guides which I think 
you might like to see. On each third week 
most of the local stations program a “Local 
Expedition” series dealing with geographi- 
cal, historical, or civic matters with which 
the specific locality is concerned. These 
programs likewise are in many instances 
produced in cooperation with local school 
systems. In the summer of 1961 the ABC tel- 
evision network will broadcast 10 of the best 
of these local programs on a national basis 
to enable schoolchildren throughout the 
country to become acquainted with geo- 
graphical and historical matters of interest 
and localities in the United States with 
which they may be unfamiliar. 

On Tuesday nights, commencing October 
1961, between 10 and 11 p.m., New York time, 
the ABC television network intends to in- 
troduce one of the finest series of programs 
in the entertainment as well as public affairs 
area that has ever been broadcast. Under 
the sponsorship of the Aluminum Co. of 
America, we intend to schedule a series of 
top-quality drama, comedy, and musical pro- 
grams hosted by Mr. Fred Astaire, who will 
appear in two of such programs. Inter- 
spersed in this series on a regular basis, it 
is our intention to schedule 17 documentary 
programs, which may be under the continued 
sponsorship of Bell & Howell. This series 
of documentary programs is planned to con- 
sist of four of 1 hour in length and the re- 
mainder of a half hour in length, since some 
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programs in the Alcoa series will be of a 
half hour rather than an hour in length. 

Additionally, it is presently contemplated 
that, within this time , there Will be 
scheduled under the sponsorship of the West- 
inghouse Corp., @ television adaptation of 
“Destry Rides Again,” an outstanding Broad- 
way play, and “An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 
giving,” produced by Robert Saudek Asso- 
ciates. 

Thus, on a regular basis in the Tuesday, 
10 to 11 p.m. time period, the ABC television 
network will schedule for the viewing audi- 
ence a series of programs which we believe 
will be entertaining and informative and of a 
high quality. 

Others in the contemplated series of Bell & 
Howell “Close Up” programs, at the moment 
six in number, will be scheduled on other 
evenings during the week in evening time 
during the 1961-62 season. Of course, there 
is no way of gaging the number and content 
of additional special programs to be broadcast 
in prime time or otherwise, depending upon 
the dictates of world evérits. 

I am sure that you are aware that the 
production of a public affairs program such 
as the Churchill series of programs requires 
many, Mahy more months of production 
than the programs which fall within the 
general category of entertainment. For ex- 
ample, we have recently announced com- 
mencement of the development and the 
production of the “Roosevelt Years,” a series 
of 26 television programs dealing with the 
life of the late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. We now have researchers in 
Washington, in New York, and in Hyde Park 
working on basic material. It is intended 
that this program series will appear in prime 
time on the ABC Television Network sched- 
ule in the fall of 1962. Our company has 
committed itself in excess of $1 million, 
without sponsorship commitment at this 
time, to develop this series over the next 
18 months. Certainly this announcement, 
made March 15, several weeks prior to the 
Time magazine article, could not have been 
read by the New York advertising executive 
whose quote Time magazine included in its 
article. We have always stated that it is our 
basic philosophy to program for the Amer- 
ican viewing audience consistent with their 
tastes and needs, whether it be in the area 
of entertainment, news or public affairs. 
This continues to be our philosophy. 

I have gone into some detail in answering 
your letter because I believe, as you do, that 
it is our responsibility to bring to the Amer- 
ican viewing audience the best in entertain- 
ment, information and cultural programing 
that our resources can command, and I trust 
that the above information illustrates our 
intention. No purported analysis that a 
competitive medium makes—filled with in- 
accuracies and “guessing at program con- 
tent”—can adequately present the scope of 
the problems, the nature of the plans, the 
extent of the program investment, the forces 
that are at play in the process of program 
decision making which are required in the 
setting forth of a program schedule. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD H. GOLDENSON. 





Apri 4, 1961. 
Dr. Frank STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. STANTON: The March 31 issue of 
Time magazine reports that the networks 
are scheduling very few regular public affairs 
programs during the coming season. 

In the regularly scheduled slots on CBS 
during prime time (7:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m.), 
Time shows only a single regular public af- 
fairs program. As Time puts it, “The excel- 
lent ‘CBS * will again alternate with 
‘Face the Nation.’ ” 
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Time also quotes a New York advertising 
executive as saying, “The networks put the 
public service shows on this year to get the 
Government off their backs. It worked. 
Now the networks are sneaking them out as 
fast as they can. In another 2 years, they'll 
be entirely out of prime time.” r 

If the Time report is not true or accurate, 
or if CBS intends to carry additional regular 
prime time public affairs programs, please 
let Me know as soon as convenient. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 

CoLUMBIA BroaDCastTING SYSTEM, INC., 

New York, N.Y., April 5, 1961. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I would like to 
acknowledge your letter of April 4 inquiring 
about the accuracy of Time’s March 81 re- 
port and the plans of the CBS television net- 
work regarding prime time public affairs pro- 
graming. 

Time’s report is inaccurate. 

Currently, the CBS television network 
plans to program 3% hours of news and pub- 
lic affairs weekly on a regular basis in its 
1961-62 evening schedule. This represents 
an increase (one-half hour every 4 weéks) 
in regularly scheduled news and public af- 
fairs programing. 

The following programing units make up 
the weekly 34,-hour total in evening time: 

“Twentieth Century” (public affairs), 6- 
6:30 p.m. Sunday. 

“Eyewitness” (news), 10:30-11 p.m. Fri- 
day. 
“Douglas Edwards With the News,” 7:15— 
7:30 p.m. (6:45-7 p.m.) Monday through 
Friday. 

“Public Affairs Hours,” 10-11 p.m. Thurs- 
day. 

Twenty-six hours in the 1961-62 season 
will be “CBS Reports.” The remaining 26 
will include as many as 12 “Great Chal- 
lenges,” 4 roundtable discussions involving 
our foreign correspondents, and possibly a 
number of hour-long debates. 

We continue to broadcast news and public 
affairs programs on a regular basis in the 
balance of our television network schedule 
and will do special broadcasts as events dic- 
tate. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK STANTON. 
Apri 4, 1961. 
Mr. RoBERT KINTNER, 
President, National Broadcasting Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. KINTNER: The March $1 issue 
of Time magazine reports that the networks 
are scheduling very few regular public af- 
fairs programs during the coming season. 

In the regularly scheduled slots on NBC 
during prime time (7:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m.), 
Time shows only a single regularly scheduled 
public affairs program, “Brinkley Journal” 
at 10:30 p.m. on Wednesday. Time does 
state, “NBC plans a series of preemptive 
news and public affairs specials. A revival 
of Wisdom, a new double-domed investiga- 
tion in depth called ‘Quest,’ a continuation 
of the white paper reports on government 
and politics.” 

Time also quotes a New York advertising 
executive as saying, “The networks put the 
public service shows on this year to get the 
Government off their backs. It worked. 
Now the networks are sneaking them out as 
fast as they can. In another 2 years, they’ll 
be entirely out of prime time.” 

If the Time report is not true or accurate, 
or if NBC intends to carry additional regular 
prime-time public affairs programs, please 
let me know as soon as convenient. 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 13, 1961, 
Hon. WiLLiaAM PROXxMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR PROXMIRE: Thank you for 
your letter of April 4. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity it affords to correct some of the false. 
hoods and distortions of the article on the 
television season in the March 31 issue of 

me. 

Discounting the unusual volume of pro- 
grams arising directly from the quadrennial 
presidential campaign in 1960, NBO will pre- 
sent more public affairs programing in the 
1961-62 season than ever before—more of it 
during evening hours than ever before. 

I am enclosing copies of two NBC releases 
announcing some of these programs. One, 
dated February 28, describes plans for “The 
Du Pont Show of the Week,” an hour-long 
Sunday evening series, at least two-thirds 
of which will consist of productions by units 
headed by Donald Hyatt, who is responsible 
for NBO’s “Project 20” presentations, and 
Irving Gitlin, executive producer of “NBC 
White Paper.” The other release, dated 
March 14, announces 40 full-hour news and 
information programs to be placed in eve- 
ning time periods withheld from entertain- 
ment shows. These 40 programs, you will 
note, “will be in addition to the present 
schedule of NBC-TV information programs.” 

Although we have not yet announced it 
formally, we have scheduled “Brinkley’s 
Journal” as a half-hour weekly program 
Wednesdays at 10:30 p.m. In addition, we 
have in the planning stage still another half- 
hour news program that we are contemplat- 
ing for Friday night. 

As to NBC’s position on the long-term fu- 
ture of public affairs programing, the record 
is clear. 

In a contribution to the January 6, 1961, 
issue of Printers’ Ink, Robert W. Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of NBC, wrote: 

“Perhaps the most exciting development of 
the last year, whose fruition is yet to come, is 
the prominence that public affairs pro- 
graming has gained. Contrary to the 
speculation of some of television’s more 
cynical observers, this interest is much more 
than a passing fancy. It is a solid, long- 
term trend rooted in the growth of the 
medium, the nature of our times and the 
demands of the public interest. And by 
the public interest, I mean not only the 
Federal standard under which broadcasters 
operate, but what the total public is really 
interested in.” 

On January 31, at a hearing of the Com- 
munications Subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, I testified: 

“I am convinced that one of the most 
important long-range effects of the expanded 
political coverage we were able to undertake 
last year will be a steady expansion of in- 
formational programing on television. At 
NBC our showing during the conventions 
and the campaigns won such interest from 
audiences that it made an important con- 
tribution to the present expanded scope of 
our news and public affairs efforts, and to 
greater sponsor interest in such program- 
ing.” 

On February 15, in an address before the 
Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club, Mr. Sarnoff 
said: 

“One development is the striking upsurge 
in news and public affairs programing— 
much of it in prime evening time. It is 
important to recognize that this is not an 
overnight development, nor the result, as 
some cynics would have it, of a sudden 
desire by the television networks to turn 
over a new leaf. Speaking for NBC, we have, 
as a matter of programing policy, always 
offered more information programs than 
warranted by the demonstrated interest of 
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the majority of our audience. It has been 
our policy because we believe one of the ob- 
ligations of broadcasting is to lead its 
audience and open new horizons to it. As a 
result, over the years the audience interest 
in this programing has been cultivated 
and expanded, justifying an even greater 
volume.” 

On March 1, in accepting a special award 
from the American Legion for NBC’s role 
in presenting “The Great Debate” and cov- 
ering the 1960 election campaign, Mr. Sarnoff 
described current news and public affairs 

ng on the NBC Television Network 
and added: 

“we expect this important area of pro- 

aming to keep expanding not only in vol- 
ume but in depth and quality.” 

On March 25, in an address at Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt., I quoted a tribute 
by James B. Reston of the New York Times 
to television public affairs programing, and 
added: 

“This is the kind of tribute that prompts 
broadcasters not to relax but to increase their 
efforts and to do so with keen awareness 
of the unusually heavy responsibility im- 
plicit in television’s unique eloquence and 
wide reach, and the fact that it claims more 
time from the American people than all 
other mass media combined. We are not 
relaxing our efforts at NBC. We recently 
announced we will add 40 hour-long news 
specials to our schedule in the season be- 
ginning next fall. These will all be presented 
during prime evening time, and they will be 
devoted to probing treatment of major na- 
tional and international issues and prob- 
lems. We will offer these programs in ad- 
dition to the established features of a news 
and public affairs schedule that is already 
the largest we have ever presented and sec- 
ond to none in television.” 

Most of these statements, and all the pro- 
gram announcements cited above, were made 
available to Time. In response to a request 
from Time for comment on the quotation 
attributed to a New York advertising man 
that the networks are sneaking out public 
affairs shows, which would allegedly be out 
of the schedule altogether in 2 years, the 
NBC press department flatly denied that the 
statement was in any way correct and pointed 
out that it was demonstrably false in view 
of the programs on our forthcoming schedule. 

Yet Time elected to publish the quotation, 
without comment or denial from any net- 
work, in a context that made it appear to 
be a correct assessment of network plans and 
intentions. Time also elected to describe 
the three networks’ regular evening public 
affairs efforts as budgeted at “only 2 hours 
&@ week” when a reading of Time’s own 
program chart on the same page shows at 
least 3 hours a week of such programing: 
“The Du Pont Show of the Week” (1 
hour); the Bell & Howell series (an alternate 
week series of full-hour and half-hour pro- 
grams); “Brinkley’s Journal” (one-half 
hour); “CBS Reports” alternating with “Face 
the Nation” (1 hour); and “Eyewitness to 
History” (one-half hour). And apart from 
Time’s miscount of its own program chart, 
its report omitted the fact that we have an- 
nounced 40 evening hours of special in- 
formational programs—which adds virtually 
another hour of such programing on a 
weekly average. 

In trying to fathom the unusually low 
level of this journalistic performance, it is 
difficult to tell where incompetence leaves 
off and malice begins. We have established, 
for example, that this article, which pur- 
ports to evaluate the whole television sea- 
son, was the work of a writer who is not 
normally assigned to view television or to 
write the show business section in which 
Time covers television. Moreover, the story 
was edited by an editor who does not ordi- 
narily supervise the section. 
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I believe it is a fair reflection of the taste, 
judgment and responsibility of the article 
that it begins by labeling the current season 
the worst in the history of network tele- 
vision. This is Time’s verdict on a season 
that saw the birth of “The Great Debate,” 
which promises to become a lasting political 
institution; the innovation of live televised 
coverage of Presidential press conferences, 
and the marked expansion and improvement 
of news and public affairs programing that 
has won the attention and admiration of 
such observers as you. I can assure you 
that Time’s predictions about the season 
ahead are no worthier of serious considera- 
tion than its evaluation of the season that 
you have been seeing for yourself. 

I hope you will feel free to use this letter 
in any way you wish. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. KINTNER. 





RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article and editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post describe the stirring possi- 
bilities of industrial development as 
applied to our Nation’s poverty-stricken 
rural areas. The article, written by the 
Post’s distinguished reporter Julius Du- 
scha, indicates the willingness of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to shoulder ma- 
jor responsibility for assisting rural 
industrial development. 

The widespread interest in the possi- 
bilities of industrial development in 
country areas is the result of recogniz- 
ing the facts of lifeon the farm. Arap- 
idly advancing agriculture technology, 
which has brought to the people of our 
Nation and of many other nations the 
benefits of a food and fiber abundance 
unparalleled in all recorded history, has 
at the same time employment possibili- 
ties for our rural young people. The 
mechanization of farming, the addition 
of vast quantities of new capital and sci- 
entific know-how, and the inexorable 
growth in the size of the individual farm 
unit, have resulted in ever fewer jobs. 
The result has been an exodus to our 
cities, where the arriving rural youth 
frequently serve to increase the dimen- 
sions of the urban employment problem. 

Because of the importance of this 
subject I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial from the Washington Post 
of April 19, as well as the article by Mr, 
Duscha, be printed in the Recorp. 

I would also like to take this moment 
to join my congratulations to the tribute 
paid yesterday to Mr. Duscha and other 
reporters of the Washington Post. The 
professional journalism fraternity, Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, honored them “for distin- 
guished public service in the field of 
Washington correspondence.” 

The other Post reporters named, in 
addition to Mr. Duscha, were James 
Clayton, Murrey Marder, and Bernard 
Nossiter. The tribute to the four 
noted that their articles “shed amazing 
light on the real (campaign) issues even 
before the big debates and the final 
weeks of the campaign jelled them.” All 
of us know how richly they deserve that 
citation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles I have referred to be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1961] 
RurAL InpDustry AGENcy Is FREEMAN 
OBJECTIVE 


(By Julius Duscha) 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man is trying to turn his Department into 
an agency for rural industrial development. 

Freeman is vigorously seeking the respon- 
sibility for administering the sections of the 
depressed areas bill that would affect rural 
areas. 

He also is making plans to expand the 
existing rural development program which 
has been quietly under way in the Agricul- 
ture Department for almost 4 years. 

The Secretary’s efforts to include all 
aspects of rural life within, his province 
could have far-reaching effects on cities as 
well as on the countryside. 


COULD SLOW MOVEMENT 


If substantial industry were brought to 
rural areas where farming is declining, the 
farm-to-city movement could be consider- 
ably slowed down. 

This would mean that the urban prob- 
lems of overcrowding, crime and assimila- 
tion that have resulted from this migration 
would diminish. 

The shaky economies of many small 
towns would be helped, too, by an influx of 
industry to the towns and the surrounding 
rural areas. 

Freeman does not plan, however, to down- 
grade the importance of farming in rural 
America, Under his leadership the Depart- 
ment will continue to be a champion of 
farmers and farming. 

What Freeman is doing is recognizing the 
facts of life in rural areas, where the mech- 
anization of farming, the economic neces- 
sity for larger and larger farms and the 
lack of nearby industrial jobs drive more 
and more young men and women from 
farms to the cities. 

The Secretary’s immediate objective is a 
large share in the administration of the 
area redevelopment, or depressed areas, leg- 
islation. 

Both the Senate and the House have 
passed redevelopment bills, and a congres- 
sional conference committee is trying to re- 
solve differences between the two measures. 

The legislation provides that administra- 
tion of the $300 million loan program and 
the $89 million in grants provided by the 
legislation would be centered in the Com- 
merce Department. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS IN LOANS 


Freeman hopes that the rural develop- 
ment aspects of the legislation would be 
operated by the Agriculture Department. 

A total of $100 million in loan authority 
would be used to attract industry to rural 
areas. A substantial part of the $100 mil- 
lion in loans provided for the improvement 
of water supplies, sewer systems and other 
community facilities would also go to rural 
areas. 

The Agriculture Department argues that 
its experience with the 4-year-old rural de- 
velopment program qualifies the Depart- 
ment for administering the rural parts of 
the depressed areas bill, 

Nor is there any opposition from power- 
ful farm State legislators on Capitol Hill to 
Agriculture Department administration of 
much of the depressed areas bill. 

Freeman recently reorganized the present 
rural development program by establishing 
a@ Rural Areas Development Board under the 
chairmanship of John A. Baker, Director of 
Agricultural Credit. 

Operating on a budget of less than $1 mil- 
lion a year, the present program has con- 
centrated on technical assistance to rural 
areas that are seeking industry. 
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[From the Washington Post, Apr. 19, 1961] 
RuraL INDUSTRY 


Secretary Freeman’s efforts to stimulate 
industrial development in rural areas have 
far-reaching possibilities. The immediate 
objective of this movement is to relieve un- 
deremployment of farmers, but if it is 
successful it can have a salutary effect on 
urban life as well. 

A recent report showed that 45 out of 
every 100 farmer operators did some nonfarm 
work in 1959 and 36 percent of them earned 
more from their off-farm jobs than from 
the sale of agricultural products. Even so, 
a@ vast number are seeking new opportuni- 
ties for part-time work off the farm, and 
aid for these people must be considered an 
important part of any general agricultural 
program. The stimulation of rural indus- 
tries has been found to be the most effec- 
tive and practical answer. 

Cities have a direct interest in the move- 
ment because many of them are now being 
virtually overwhelmed with new population 
that they cannot readily absorb. Recent 
Census Bureau studies show that approxi- 
mately 84 percent of the increase in the 
total population of the United States in 
the last 10 years was concentrated in cities 
of 50,000 or more and their surrounding 
areas. The movement is proceeding at a 
fantastic pace, with consequent overcrowd- 
ing, transportation chaos, crime, and urban 
sprawl. 

From the viewpoint of the Nation as well 
as that of the cities it would be desirable to 
slow down this frantic concentration of pop- 
ulation in a relatively few large centers. A 
national policy of decentralizing industrial 
growth thus seems to be in order. The 
location of industrial plants in rural areas, 
where feasible, would serve the double pur- 
pose of relieving shaky economies of many 
small towns while easing the growth prob- 
lems of the big cities. 

The idea is not, of course, a new one. For 
some years the Department of Agriculture 
under Secretary Benson promoted the rural 
development program, and some 200 proj- 
ects in 40 States are now underway. The 
- present administration has modified the ob- 
jectives somewhat and added the word 
“Areas” to the name, but the basic idea con- 
tinues to be the location of more industry 
within reach of part-time farmers. Secre- 
tary Freeman would like to steer the agricul- 
tural end of the depressed-areas program 
in the same direction. 

From these beginnings a new national 
policy may well emerge. As farms increase 
in size and still less manpower is needed to 
produce food, there are many advantages in 
taking factories to the country instead of 
luring more people into the large cities. 
Congress may well conclude that this is the 
only practical way of maintaining some de- 
gree of balance between rural and urban 
life in these changing times. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this 
great deliberative body voted today upon 
the passage of a piece of legislation 
which, regardless of any other names 
ascribed to it, will also be known, if 
enacted, as the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Amendments of 1961. 

A plethora of debate has captured our 
attention since this bill was brought up 
for consideration. If one thread has 
woven itself throughout, it is the thread 
of confusion. 

At the very outset were raised serious 
questions regarding the constitutionality 
of the bill. My good friend, the junior 
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Senator from Arizona, very clearly de- 
fined the issues as did others, and 
brought cogent remarks to bear in ad- 
dressing himself to the questions pre- 
sented. ‘The answers sought to be tend- 
ered, both in the committee report and 
in debate, have had unsettling rather 
than comforting responses, thus leaving 
this vital question in limbo. It would 
therefore appear that this administra- 
tion will have the responsibility of re- 
sponding to the question in the courts 
of our land. 

Confusion did not stop there, how- 
ever, for the next significant question 
arose: the question of this bill’s effect 
upon the economy of the country and 
the labor force. No studies made, no 
proffered facts or figures, nothing at all 
has confirmed the impression many of 
us share—namely, that the increased 
coverage and inclusion can only impair 
the economy and further reduce the 
present number of employed. But 
again we do not know. 

Retail establishments, laundries, local 
transportation companies, automobile 
dealers and a host of others may soon 
feel the brunt of this bill. I can well 
foresee laundering establishments, 
many of which operate on a profit base 
of less than 1 percent, being forced to 
reduce the number of their employees. 
Better, I say, 95 cents an hour earned 
than any sum on welfare. And so with 
all the others directly affected by this 
bill. 

The administration proposes to assist 
the employees’ lot. Yet I submit the 
bill may ultimately serve to do other- 
wise. We have not the requisite assur- 
ances that this measure will provide sta- 
bility with progress, nor constitutionality 
with enlightened legislation. In fact we 
have no assurances whatsoever. 

The people of my State, along with 
those of the Nation, can only view with 
a@ measure of concern the way which lies 
ahead. I only hope that the New Fron- 
tier is not always so enshrouded in doubt. 
I, for one, would like to see the way down 
the garden path toward which we are 
being led. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY] and others in paying my 
very high tribute to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] for the bril- 
liant and magnificent way in which he 
piloted the minimum wage bill through 
the Senate. I have served on the Senate 
Committee on Labor and the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor for some time. I have 
a very high regard for the sound liberal- 
ism and great ability of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

I wish to thank the whip, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey] 
for the kind words which he spoke a few 
moments ago. I join him in the tribute 
he paid, not only to the Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. McNamara], but to the 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The President of the United States 
is greatly indebted to the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Michi- 
gan for the services they have rendered 
this administration in piloting the min- 
imum wage bill through the Senate. We 
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all know that if the bill had been scut- 
tled in the manner in which it was 
scuttled in the other branch of Congress, 
one of the great planks of the Kennedy 
program would have been ripped out of 
the structure, and the legislative pro- 
posals of this administration, which form 
a part of the so-called New Frontier 
program. 

I hope the President of the United 
States will fully appreciate the fact that 
it is highly to be desired, if his program 
is to succeed, that a working relationship 
be maintained between the White House 
and Congress. The word I used a few 
moments ago—“reciprocity’—is partic- 
ularly applicable in connection with that 
relationship. But as one Democrat I 
wish this afternoon to express my great 
disappointment in the apparent lack of 
inclusion of the word “reciprocity” 
within the political dictionary of the 
administration to date in a great many 
respects. 

I.am very much concerned about the 
fact that in my opinion the President 
is not fully informed with regard to 
some of the policies which are being fol- 
lowed by some of his advisers in his ad- 
ministration. It may be a public secret, 
but it is not a secret within the precincts 
of the Senate, that there are a great 
many unhappy men in this body with 
regard to their relationship, to date, 
with this administration, and the senior 
Senator from Oregon is one of the un- 
happiest. 

It is not pleasant for me to have to 
protest, as I shall, perhaps every day 
now for some time, to what I consider 
to be the rank injustice that the people 
of my State are receiving from the Ken- 
nedy administration in connection with 
provable economic discrimination which 
the administration continues to practice 
against my State. I am hopeful that 
reason will come to prevail in the coun- 
cils of the administration and that this 
course of injustice will come to an end. 
When I find myself in the position of 
either having to remain silent in the face 
of injustices against my State by the ad- 
ministration, or speaking out in support 
and in the interest of the people of my 
State, there is no doubt what my course 
of action is going to be. The President, 
having served with me in the Senate for 
some years, ought to know that I will 
speak out in support of my State. 

I shall continue to submit from time to 
time the evidence that supports my con- 
tention that the administration is being 
misadvised, apparently, in regard to the 
unfair treatment Oregon is receiving in 
connection with the expenditure of Fed- 
eral dollars, in comparison with other 
States in my section of the country. 

Mr. President, I now turn to the mat- 
ter of a Post Office Department policy I 
believe is most ill advised. 


POST OFFICE LEASE-OPTION PROGRAM 


Some of the ramifications of the ap- 
proval given by Congress to Public Law 
426 of the 85th Congress are beginning 
to reveal themselves in operation of the 
Post Office Department. 

Last summer, a constituent, Mrs. 
Della Paterson of Portland, directed my 
attention to a commercial lease arrange- 
ment entered into by the Post Office 
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Department to provide needed postal fa- 
cilities in Portland, Oreg. I wrote to the 
Comptroller General about it on July 28, 
1960. On March 30 of this year, I got 
the results of the inquiry by the General 
Accounting Office, and I want to share 
them with the Congress and the public. 
This inquiry convinces me that substan- 
tial revision in the operation of the Post 
Office Department is essential. 

What we have here is a budgetary 
policy which holds that it is better to 
pinch pennies today and pay rent for 
years to come than to invest whatever 
may be needed in the acquisition by the 
Government of needed postal facilities. 
What the General Accounting Office 
finds is that over the length of the lease, 
it will cost far more to lease this facility 
in Portland than it would have cost for 
the Government to have built it itself. 

The Post Office Department claims 
that something was saved because the 
lease made for a smaller budgetary allot- 
ment for this purpose in its 1960 budget 
than direct acquisition would have made. 

It even claims that such facilities are 
to be paid out of postal revenues, an ar- 
gument which the General Accounting 
Office points out will require higher and 
higher postal rates for such arrange- 
ments as these. 

It is very difficult for me to under- 
stand how any agency of our Govern- 
ment can commit itself to such a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy as this one. 
It is difficult for me to understand how 
the consideration of one year’s budget 
can take precedence over the cost of a 
facility over its useful life to the Govern- 
ment. 

The position of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, as expressed by former Deputy 
Postmaster General McKibbin, is the 
best argument I know of for a capital 
budget for the entire annual Federal 
outlay. Mr. McKibbin’s argument con- 
tends that we are better off to spend 
$72,815,000 to have the use of this facility 
for 50 years by lease than to spend 
$30,818,000 to have the use of it for 50 
years by acquisition, simply because less 
would be spent at the outset under the 
lease than with direct acquisition. 

Let me now summarize the findings 
and conclusions of the General Account- 
ing Office concerning this particular 
lease arrangement. 

I cite this summary as a specific case 
illustrative of the greate waste the Post 
Office Department is going to be guilty 
of unless Congress reconsiders the action 
it took in the 85th Congress and stops 
this uncalled-for waste of money. 

The Post Office Department as of June 
30, 1960, had entered into 9,000 com- 
mercial leases and 15,000 rental agree- 
ments for postal facilities which provide 
the Department with about 35 and 11 
percent, respectively, of its total space 
requirements. 

In other words, the Department leases 
about 35 percent of its space needs, and 
rents about 11 percent. 

The sealed-bid lease for the post office 
facility in Portland was awarded on 
June 24, 1960. It calls for annual rental 
of $818,700 for a base term of 30 years. 
The Department also is given the option 
for periodic renewal of the lease up to a 
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possible total of 70 years occupancy. 
The Department admits, however, that 
the estimated economic life of the build- 
ing, based on normal maintenance prac- 
tices, is about 50 years. 

The lessor also included options to the 
Government for purchase of the facility 
at the end of the 30-year lease, and at 
the end of each renewal term. The op- 
tion prices are stated in the lease. On 
the same day that the contract was 
awarded to the successful bidder, the 
Department obtained additional options 
from the successful bidder to purchase 
the facility at the end of the first 10 and 
20 years of the lease for $11 million and 
$9 million respectively. These options 
were not obtained under competitive 
bidding nor solicited in the original in- 
vitation, but were negotiated separately. 

The General Accounting Office be- 
lieves the 10- and 20-year option prices 
are about $2.5 million and $2 million, re- 
spectively, more than the original cost 
of land and the unamortized value of the 
estimated cost of improvements at the 
end of each of these periods. 

The GAO report analyzes carefully the 
Post Office Department’s summary of 
the rental of $818,700 per year. This 
analysis appears on page 7 of its report. 
The GAO points out that the 6-percent 
return to the lessor on his investment in 
land compares with the 4-percent rates 
at which the U.S. Treasury can borrow. 

In its chapter entitled ‘““Comparative 
Fund Requirements for Leasing and Di- 
rect Acquisition by the Government,” 
the General Accounting Office declares 
that the fund requirements for leasing 
are considerably more than for direct 
acquisition of the facility. It points out 
that if the Department exercises its op- 
tion to purchase at the end of 10 years, 
the total cost of the building to the De- 
partment would be $20,700,000, compared 
to $14,400,000 for direct acquisition now. 
On a 50-year basis, funds requirements 
under the terms of the lease would be 
about $42 million more than for direct 
acquisition. In other words, if the Post 
Office exercises its option to purchase, it 
will pay a fixed price plus the annual 
rental for the length of occupany. 

The GAO finds that if it purchases the 
building after 10 years, it will cost $6,- 
279,000 more than direct acquisition 
now; if purchased after 20 years, $13,- 
105,000 more; if purchased after 30 
years, $21,606,000 more; if after 40 years, 
$31,664,000 more; and if purchased 
after 50 years, it will cost the Govern- 
ment $41,997,000 more than it would 
have cost to acquire the facility directly 
in the first place. 


EXAMPLE OF WASTE IN GOVERNMENT 


I am talking about only one facility, 
which the General Accounting Office 
says will cost the taxpayers $41,997,000 
more to lease it for 50 years and then 
buy it, than it would have cost if 
the Federal Government proceeded by 
direct acquisition now. 

Some weeks ago the President of the 
United States asked for suggestions as 
to how greater economy could be ac- 
complished in the administration of the 
Government. I call this example to his 
attention. I ask him to have his of- 
ficers examine into this question. I sug- 
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gest that he call the Postmaster General 
into his office in the very near future to 
discuss what I consider to be the un- 
conscionable waste which is growing out 
of legislation which the 85th Congress 
passed. 

To him, and to my congressional col- 
leagues, I say that that legislation ought 
to be changed. I shall propose that 
Congress have an opportunity to change 
it, because in my judgment such a prac- 
tice cannot be justified. It is poor busi- 
ness practice. It is not good business, 
unless it is contended that it is in keep- 
ing with the free enterprise system to 
permit this type of privateering. In my 
judgment, the private enterprise system 
does not justify privateering, nor does it 
justify taking this kind of advantage of 
the Federal Government. I believe that 
when such an irrefutable report has been 
made by the General Accounting Office, 
both Congress and the President have an 
obligation to proceed with corrective 
action. 

EXCESSIVE COST OF PORTLAND FACILITY 


Of course, the Post Office Department 
holds that the postal service is supposed 
to be self-financing under the 1958 law. 
It claims that postal revenues will fi- 
nance the lease arrangement because it 
does not call for so large an outlay as im- 
mediate acquisition would require. Says 
the GAO of this contention: 

In this regard, however, even if the De- 
partment’s assumption on the financing of 
postal operations from postal revenues were 
accepted as valid and the postal service were 
self-supporting, our computations show that 
expenditures for the lease of facilities such 
as the Portland post office are much greater 
than they would be for direct Government 
acquisition. 


The GAO also points out: 

Under a self-supporting postal service, the 
postal patrons would be required to meet the 
greater expenditures under the lease ar- 
rangements through increased postal rates. 


I should add that the report sets forth 
the arguments presented by the Post Of- 
fice Department in defense of the Port- 
land lease. However, I am satisfied that 
the General Accounting Office has an- 
swered them to a degree which justified 
its conclusion that this arrangement is 
far costlier than outright acquisition 
would have been. 

Of course, this contract has been con- 
summated. It is an accomplished fact. 
There is nothing we can do about the 
contract. What I seek to do now is to 
make public the fact that the leasing ar- 
rangement for postal facilities is exceed- 
ingly costly, and that it should be 
stopped. 

I call upon the President of the 
United States this afternoon to make 
good his assurance to the American 
people that he proposes to adopt meas- 
ures of true economy within his ad- 
ministration. I respectfully say that the 
President of the United States cannot 
justify, through the postal service, a 
continuation of this waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I do not know whether my appeal 
will bring any results or not, because 
there has been little evidence that the 
Summerfield policies and decisions have 
been changed down at the Post Office 
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Department. We seem only to have new 
people to carry out old policies. The 
renewal of the request for what I be- 
lieve is a totally unjustified increase in 
the first class postal rate is a good ex- 
ample of the lack of any really new 
management at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

However, if the taxpayers, and the 
users of the postal service, can be in- 
formed about what these short-sighted 
policies are costing them, then there is 
some chance that they will be changed. 

The text of this report on the Port- 
land facility by the General Accounting 
Office is being turned over to the con- 
gressional Post Office Committees for 
their study. I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire report, together with the 
covering letter to me from the Comp- 
troller General, Joseph Campbell, be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Herewith is our re- 
port in response to your letter of July 28, 
1960, dealing with the Portland, Oreg., post 
office facility and requesting our comments 
as to the soundness of the rationale, ad- 
vanced in the letter of July 22, 1960, by the 
Post Office Department for its position that 
the commercial leasing of postal facilities is 
less costly than direct Federal acquisition in 
most cases. We have made an examination 
of fund requirements for the Portland, Oreg., 
post office facility and have obtained, on 
January 16, 1961, from Deputy Postmaster 
General J. M. McKibbin comments on the 
results of our examination and also certain 
additional information regarding the Depart- 
ment’s position which we have discussed in 
appropriate sections of the report. Follow- 
ing is a summary of our principal comments. 

The Portland post office facility is being 
acquired under the Department’s program of 
modernization and is being constructed by 
the lessor under a long-term commercial 
leasing agreement. 

The contract of agreement to lease the 
Portland post office facility was awarded by 
the Department on the basis of a low bid of 
$818,700 annual rental for a base term of 30 
years with periodic renewal options there- 
after to extend Department occupancy of the 
facility to a possible total of 70 years. Also, 
the agreement grants the Department op- 
tions to purchase the facility at stated inter- 
vals during the lease term, and at the end 
of each renewal term. The Department esti- 
mates that the facility will cost approxi- 
mately $10,273,000 to construct, including 
land and improvements. 

Whether the program for the acquisition 
of postal facilities such as the Portland post 
office should be carried out under lease ar- 
rangements or by direct acquisition by the 
Government involves significant budgetary 
considerations. Our review disclosed that, 
although much larger Government expendi- 
tures would be required during the period 
of construction if the facility were obtained 
by direct acquisition, overall fund require- 
ments for the facility would be substantially 
less for direct acquisition than for leasing. 
Moreover, under the lease arrangement, the 
Government is committed for large annual 
rental expenditures for long periods of time 
without acquiring any equity in the leased 
facility. 

The Department's position, expressed in its 
letter of July 22, 1960, is that its commer- 
cial leasing program is less costly than direct 
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Government acquisition in most cases be- 
cause (1) if buildings such as the new facil- 
ity in Portland were constructed with Fed- 
eral funds the expenditures would require 
financing through borrowings of the U.S. 
Treasury with interest costs to be paid on 
the borrowings indefinitely or until the 
national debt is repaid and (2) annual rental 
expenditures for leased facilities require less 
funds than expenditures for interest and re- 
lated administrative costs on U.S. Treasury 
borrowings. We do not agree with the rea- 
sons advanced by the Department. 

In discussing the Department’s position 
with appropriate officials, we were informed 
that the Department’s general concept is that 
funds for direct Government acquisition of 
buildings are appropriated to General Serv- 
ices Administration from general funds of the 
U.S. Treasury which requires borrowings sub- 
ject to interest costs, whereas funds for an- 
nual rental expenditures for leased facilities 
are provided by postal revenues and are not 
subject to interest costs. 

We believe that this concept is not con- 
sonant with the manner in which the 
Government finances its activities. The Gov- 
ernment’s fund requirements for postal quar- 
ters whether for leasing or direct acquisition 
are met on an overall Government basis; 
borrowing or refunding activities are not 
identified and classified as to financing of op- 
erations or of capital acquisitions. Accord- 
ingly, we believe that interest costs should 
be considered on fund requirements for both 
leasing and direct acquisition of new build- 
ings such as the new Portland post office 
facility. On this basis, we computed fund 
requirements including interest cost for the 
Portland post office facility under the con- 
tract of agreement to lease and also by direct 
acquisition for periods of estimated lease 
occupancy giving consideration to the De- 
partment’s alternative options to renew the 
lease and to purchase the facility. Our 
computations show that fund requirements 
are considerably more for leasing than for 
direct acquisition of the facility. 

The Department's letter of July 22, 1960, 
expressed the position that to accomplish a 
program of modernization of the postal plant 
in a reasonably short time would require 
heavy expenditures in the period of a few 
years which, if financed by direct appropri- 
ation, would be disadvantageous to the eco- 
nomic stability of the country because the 
funds would have to be obtained from 
U.S. Treasury borrowings. We believe that 
a high rate of constructing post office facili- 
ties could have an advantageous or disad- 
vantageous economic effect, whether accom- 
plished by lease arrangements or by direct 
Government acquisition, depending largely 
upon the general economic conditions pre- 
vailing at the time the facilities are con- 
tracted for construction. 

In his letter dated January 16, 1961, Dep- 
uty Postmaster General McKibbin reiterated 
the Department’s position that leasing is less 
costly than direct Government acquisition 
and stressed the inflationary impact of Gov- 
ernment deficit financing on the economy. 
We have stated our disagreement with the 
Department’s position as expressed in its 
letter of July 22, 1960, and we discuss Mr. 
McKibbin’s position in detail in appropriate 
sections of this report. 

In his letter of January 16, 1961, Mr. Mc- 
Kibbin stated also that the leasing program 
generally provides the Government with 
flexibility to cope with changing local postal 
problems and that 91 percent of the facilities 
acquired under lease arrangements cover a 
basic lease term of 10 years or less. In this 
report, however, we are commenting on the 
leasing of a postal facility, such as the Port- 
land post office, where the basic term of the 
lease is for 30 years. We believe that the 
Department’s observation on flexibility is not 
applicable to a lease of this nature. 

Department officials of the present admin- 
istration were informed of our position and 
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the position of the former administration as 
stated in the report and advised us on March 
17, 1961, that the results of our review 
would be considered in the current evalu- 
ation of departmental policies. 

We trust that the information we are sub- 
mitting will serve your purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





SPrCIAL REPORT ON PORTLAND, OREG. Post 
OFFICE FACILITY REGARDING FUND REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR LEASE AND DIRECT GOVERNMENT 
ACQUISITION 


The General Accounting Office has made 
an examination of fund requirements for the 
leasing of the Portland, Oreg., post office fa- 
cility and the rationale advanced by the Post 
Office Department for leasing of the facility. 
The examination was made pursuant to the 
request of Senator WAYNE Morse dated July 
28, 1960. 

In his comments on the results of our ex- 
amination, Deputy Postmaster General J. M. 
McKibbin, by letter dated January 16, 1961, 
furnished us additional information regard- 
ing the Department’s position. These com- 
ments are discussed in appropriate sections 
of the report. 

The scope of our examination is stated on 
page 26 of this report. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Post Office Department’s requirements 
for facilities to conduct postal operations 
are met currently by (1) occupying facilities 
in Government-owned buildings and (2) 
commercial leasing of buildings constructed 
specifically as post office facilities for periods 
ranging from 5 to 30 years and rental of 
smaller facilities on a short-term basis. 

Government-owned facilities: The Depart- 
ment at June 30, 1960, occupied space in 
3,275 Government-owned buildings which 
constituted about 54 percent of its total 
space requirements on a square-foot basis. 
Although the General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA) has had constructed within the 
past 5 years some new multipurpose office 
and courthouse buildings which include 
post office facilities, generally, the Depart- 
ment’s use of Government-owned facili- 
ties has declined because the Department has 
vacated a larger amount of space in Govern- 
ment-owned post office facilities as unsuit- 
able for postal operations. 

The Public Buildings Act of 1959, ap- 
proved September 9, 1959 (73 Stat. 479), 
authorizes the Administrator of GSA to ac- 
quire by purchase, or otherwise, any build- 
ings needed, including facilities to be used 
in whole or in part for post office purposes, 
as determined by the Administrator acting 
jointly with the Postmaster General. 

Commercial lease and rental of facilities: 
The Department at June 30, 1960, had en- 
tered into about 9,000 commercial leases 
and 15,000 rental agreements for postal facil- 
ities which provide the Department with 
about 35 and 11 percent, respectively, of its 
total space requirements. 

Generally, the Department obtains facili- 
ties under its modernization program by 
having postal facilities constructed under 
commercial leasing arrangements. Large fa- 
cilities are usually leased for 20- to 30-year 
terms, with an option by the Government to 
renew the leases for additional periods and, 
in some cases, to purchase the facilities. The 
Annual Reports of the Postmaster General 
for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 disclosed that 
there was a need for about 12,000 to 15,000 
additional postal facilities, and that in fiscal 
year 1960, contracts for commercial lease 
and rental of about 1,600 new facilities were 
awarded. The large majority of these 1,600 
facilities are small or moderate-size build- 
ings (up to 12,000 square feet of space), for 
housing post offices, stations, and branches. 
Included in this number, however, are cer- 
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tain larger facilities such as the Portland 

post office, which is designed to provide over 

400,000 square feet of enclosed space for 
tal activities. 

The Postmaster General is authorized to 
negotiate leases or enter into lease agree- 
ments for the erection by a lessor of buildings 
and improvements required for postal pur- 

, which do not bind the Government for 
more than 30 years (39 U.S.C. 2102—prior 
to September 1, 1960, stated in 39 U.S.C. 794 
f(1)—and 39 U.S.C. 2103—prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, stated in 39 U.S.C. 903). 


COMMENTS ON TERMS OF AGREEMENT TO LEASE 
THE PORTLAND POST OFFICE FACILITY 


Terms of agreement to lease 


On June 24, 1960, the Post Office Depart- 
ment awarded, under competitive sealed-bid 
procedures, the contract of agreement to 
lease providing for construction of the 
Portland post office facility to Commerce In- 
vestment, Inc., Andersen-Westfall Co., Inc., 
Portland, Oreg. The award was based on a 
low bid of $818,700 annual rental for a base 
term of 30 years. The contract of agreement 
to lease pruvides for completion of the 
facility about June 1962. The Department 
will execute a formal lease when it occupies 
the facility. 

The contract of agreement to lease calls 
for the construction of a part four-story, 
part two-story postal facility, including a 
lubritorium for servicing vehicles, to be 
erected in accordance with drawings and 
specifications prepared by the Department’s 
contract architects on a site owned by the 
Government in Portland, Oreg. The lessor 
is required to reimburse the Department for 
the acquisition cost of the land—about $2.2 
million. The Department estimates that the 
cost of improvements to the land will be 
about $8.1 million. 

The facility has been designed to provide 
about 400 thousand square feet of inside 
work and office areas, about 11 thousand 
square feet of lubritorium area, over 200 
thousand square feet of paved outside areas 
for parking and maneuvering vehicles, and 
a covered platform area. Other pertinent 
terms and conditions of the agreement 
follow. 

Options to Renew Lease 


In addition to the basic 30-year lease, the 
advertisement for bids also required that 
bids include options to the Department to 
renew the lease for up to a possible total 
of 70 years occupancy. The contract of 
agreement to lease provides for annual 
rental expenditures during the lease terms 
as follows: 


Per year 
Basic term to lease, 30 years__-__- $818, 700 
Additional 10-year renewal term-_. 503, 600 
Additional 5-year renewal term__. 383,600 
Additional 5-year renewal term_.. 323, 600 
4 additional 5-year renewal terms. 263, 600 


The rental payments required in lease re- 
newal options after 50 years appear to be an 
amount sufficient to cover general real prop- 
erty taxes and to provide a return on the 
lessor’s investment in cost of land. Al- 
though the lease provides for possible oc- 
cupancy of 70 years, the Department ad- 
vised us that the estimated economic life 
of the building, based on normal mainte- 
nance practices, is about 50 years. 


Options to Purchase 


The advertisement for bids required that 
the lessor include options to the Govern- 
ment for the right to purchase the leased 
facility, including the land, at the end of 
the basic 30-year lease term and of each 
renewal term. The option prices stated 
in the accepted bid and included in the 
contract of agreement to lease are as fol- 
lows: 

[In millions] 
At end of: 
Basic 30-year lease term-___-.....-. 
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Additional 10-year renewal option 


Ro nS 6 Sra Bd cw el 3.8 
Additional 5-year renewal option 

WINN nantes nd sisdidvedsnds 3.0 
Each of 5 additional 5-year re- 

newal option terms__..-.-------. 2.2 


On the same date, June 24, 1960, that the 
contract of agreement to lease the facility 
was awarded to the successful bidder, the 
Department obtained additional options 
from the successful bidder to purchase the 
facility at the end of the first 10 and 20 
years of the lease for $11 million and $9 
million, respectively. These options were 
not obtained under competitive bidding nor 
solicited in the original invitation to bid but 
were separately negotiated. On the basis of 
annual amortization (depreciation) of the 
estimated cost of the improvements at the 
rate of 2 percent per year for an estimated 
50-year economic life of the facility, the 
10- and 20-year purchase-option prices are 
about $2.5 million and $2 million, respec- 
tively, more than the original cost of land 
and the unamortized (undepreciated) value 
of the estimated cost of improvements at 
the end of each of these periods. The pur- 
chase options for the 30-, 40-, and 45-year 
periods appear to represent the unamortized 
(undepreciated) estimated cost of the im- 
provements and the original cost of the land. 
The option price at the end of 50 years or 
more appears to represent the original cost 
of the land. 


Maintenance of the Facility 


The agreement provides for full mainte- 
nance by the Government, including main- 
tenance of structure and equipment and the 
necessary interior decorating. Bids were so- 
licited requiring rentals to be quoted both 
on the basis of lessor maintenance and on 
the basis of Government maintenance, The 
Department estimated that the building 
could be maintained by the Government for 
less than the $75,000 difference in rentals 
quoted in the low bid of the two bases. 


Analysis of annual rental costs 


The contract of agreement to lease the 
Portland post office facility provides for an 
annual rental of $818,700 for a base period of 
30 years. We reviewed the Department’s 
analysis of the lease agreement bid by the 
successful bidder and noted that the Depart- 
ment’s analysis showed that the lessor’s ap- 
plication of annual rental revenues for the 
facility would be as follows: 


General real property taxes. —.__-. $126, 600 
DO. ic no che casi whencttaiggal hey 37, 500 
Return of 6 percent on cost of land 
(BRAGG TIO) citm simi nicicaeitvctnnimn cuties 130, 122 
Residue for amortization of esti- 
mated cost of improvements 
($8,103,800) with interest at 6 
POs 5 iC ecee italia 524, 478 
Annual rental for a base 
period of 30 years_.----.-. 818, 700 


The Department’s analysis of the annual 
rental is based on its own estimates because 
estimated cost and financial data is not 
required from lessors for facilities leased 
under the leasing program. 

Our comments on these items and related 
amounts follow: 

General real property taxes, $126,600: The 
lease agreement provides that the lessor pay 
general real property taxes up to $126,600 
from annual rental revenues. The lease pro- 
vides also that the Government reimburse 
the lessor for any payments made for such 
taxes over $126,600 or receive credit for any 
reductions in taxes. 

The Government does not pay general real 
property taxes on Government-owned build- 
ings. 

Insurance, $37,500: The Department esti- 
mates that the lessor will obtain annual in- 
surance coverage at a cost of about $37,500 
from annual rental revenues. 
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The Government, as a matter of general 
policy, acts as a self-insurer for Govern- 
ment-owned facilities and does not pur- 
chase insurance coverage. 

Return of 6 percent on cost of land, $130,- 
122: The Department estimates that annual 
rental revenues include $130,122 or 6 per- 
cent annual return to the lessor on his in- 
vestment of $2,168,700 in the land on which 
the facility is to be constructed. 

Residue for amortization of estimated cost 
of improvements with interest at 6 percent, 
$524,478: The Department estimates that 
the residue of annual rental revenues, or 
$524,748 ($818,700 less $126,600, $37,500, and 
$130,122), will permit the lessor to amortize 
his investment in the facility, estimated by 
the Department at $8,103,800, over a 44-year 
period with interest at 6 percent. We noted, 
however, that the Department’s computa- 
tion of the residual amount of annual 
rental revenues available for amortization of 
the lessor’s estimated investment in the im- 
provements is incorrect to the extent that 
it does not consider substantial annual 
rental reductions for the facility after the 
30-year base term of the lease. 

Because the Department does not require 
cost and financing data from lessors for 
facilities leased under the leasing program, 
we could not determine whether the De- 
partment’s assumptions are reasonable as 
to the amounts of annual rental revenues 
available to the lessor for return on invest- 
ment, cost of improvements, and amortiza- 
tion of investment in improvements. We 
noted, however, that the Department con- 
siders that the annual rental provides the 
lessor with a 6-percent annual return on 
his investment in land and sufficient funds 
to amortize his investment in the cost of im- 
provements on the land with interest at 6 
percent, while the United States Treasury 
cost of borrowing at about the same time 
was about 4 percent including interest and 
related administrative costs (June 1960). 

In its analysis of the successful bidder's 
application of annual rental revenues from 
lease of the facility, the Department esti- 
mated the cost of the Portland post office 
facility as follows: 


Land at original cost to Gov- 


GEN ees Seen $2, 168, 700 
Improvements to land: 
Building, gross area, 418,880 
square feet at $15 a square 
on cetegt weatdarcareecites ail attaatine esis 6, 283, 200 
Lubritorium, 10,780 square 
feet at $10 a square foot__- 107, 800 
Loading platform, 7,000 
square feet at $12 a square 
ee one anes at ice es 84, 000 
Employee parking area, 36,- 
000 square feet at $0.45 a 
e* see S008. 16, 200 
Other paving, 187,400 square 
feet at $0.35 a square foot 65, 600 
Land preparation__..------- 35, 000 
Air-conditioning equipment. 350, 000 
6, 941, 800 
Other: 
Architect and engineering 
Rs nescence ecennnentenaseeaacaaate 304, 000 
Interest during construction 645, 000 
Taxes during construction__- 38, 000 
Miscellaneous. _-...-........ 175, 000 
1, 162, 000 
Total estimated cost of 
improvements_.......- 8, 103, 800 
Total estimated cost of 
facthitys sss -scaise 10, 272, 500 


In comparing fund requirements for the 
Portland post office facility under the 








contract of agreement to lease with fund 
requirements for direct acquisition by the 


Government, we used the Department’s es- 
timate of the cost of the facility. 


ANALYSIS OF FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
PORTLAND POST OFFICE FACILITY 


Comments on Department’s position regard- 
ing cost of financing acquisition of post 
office facilities 


The Department’s position, expressed in 
its letter of July 22, 1960, is that its com- 
mercial leasing program is less costly than 
direct Government acquisition in most cases 
because (1) if buildings such as the new 
facility in Portland were constructed with 
Federal funds, the expenditures would re- 
quire financing through borrowings of the 
U.S. Treasury with interest costs to be paid 
on the borrowings indefinitely or until the 
national debt is repaid and (2) annual 
rental expenditures for leased facilities re- 
quire less funds than expenditures for in- 
terest and related administrative costs on 
U.S. Treasury borrowings. We do not agree 
with the reasons advanced by the Depart- 
ment. 

In discussing the Department’s position 
with appropriate Department officials, we 
were informed that the Department’s gen- 
eral concept is that funds for direct Govern- 
ment acquisition of buildings are appropri- 
ated to GSA from general funds of the US. 
Treasury which requires borrowings subject 
to interest costs, whereas funds for annual 
rental expenditures for leased facilities are 
provided by postal revenues and are not 
subject to interest costs. The Department, 
however, did not have information on how 
the fund requirements for the Portland post 
office facility under the terms of the lease 
agreement compared with fund require- 
ments by direct acquisition. 

We believe that this concept is not con- 
sonant with the manner in which the 
Government finances its activities. The 
Government’s fund requirements for postal 
quarters whether for leasing or for direct ac- 
quisition are met on an overall Government 
basis; borrowing or refunding activities are 
not identified and classified as to financing 
for operating expenditures or for capital 
acquisition expenditures. Consequently, the 
interest-bearing public debt is affected by 
fund requirements for postal quarters, 
whether for leasing or for direct acquisition. 
In this connection, postal expenditures have 
exceeded postal revenues for more than the 
past 10 years, and it has been necessary for 
the Congress to appropriate sufficient funds 
annually, from the general funds of the US. 
Treasury, to make up the postal deficit and 
to carry on postal operations. Conversely, 
for a number of years when postal opera- 
tions have been conducted at a deficit, over- 
all Government activities including postal 
operations have been carried on with a 
surplus. Moreover, even if postal revenues 
exceeded postal expenditures, fund require- 
ments for Government activities would still 
be determined on an overall Government 
basis. 

Accordingly, we believe that interest costs 
should be considered for both leasing and 
direct acquisition of new buildings, such as 
the new Portland post office facility. The 
computations of comparative fund require- 
ments discussed in the following section 
were prepared on this basis. 


Comparative fund requirements for leasing 
and direct acquisition by the Government 


We computed fund requirements includ- 
ing interest costs for the Portland post office 
facility under the contract of agreement to 
lease and also by direct acquisition for 
periods of estimated lease occupancy, giving 
consideration to the Department’s alterna- 
tive options to renew the lease and to pur- 
chase the facility over an estimated 50-year 
economic life of the building. Interest costs 
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at the rate of 4 percent per annum were 
used in the computation because this was 
the U.S. Treasury interest rate including 
related administrative cost of borrowing 
in June 1960, the month that the contract 
on the Portland facility was awarded. Our 
computations show that fund requirements 
for leasing are considerably more than for 
direct acquisition of the facility. For ex- 
ample, assuming lease occupancy for the fa- 
cility of 10 years and the exercise of the De- 
partment’s option to purchase the facility 
at the end of this period, fund requirements 
under the contract of agreement to lease 
would be about $20.7 million, or about $6.3 
million more than the direct acquisition 
fund requirements of about $14.4 million. If 
the option to purchase is not exercised at 
the end of the 10-year period, fund require- 
ments under the lease arrangement would be 
about $9.7 million compared with $14.4 mil- 
lion for direct acquisition; however, under 
direct acquisition the Government would 
own the building, valued by the lessor at $11 
million in the lease. On a 50-year basis, 
fund requirements under the lease terms 
would be about $42 million more than for 
direct acquisition if the Department exer- 
cised its option to purchase the facility at 
about $2.2 million which is about equivalent 
to land costs of the facility. 

A summary of fund requirements com- 
puted on this basis for the acquisition of 
the facility at each option period under the 
contract of agreement to lease and by direct 
Government acquisition, showing additional 
funds required under the contract of agree- 
ment to lease, follows: 


{Thousands omitted] 





| Addi- 





| tional 
Lease Direct funds 
Option period | arrange- | acquisi- | required 
| ment! tion 2 under 
lease 
arrange- 
ment 
At end of: 
i rietecenese $20, 661 $14, 382 $6, 279 
eee 31, 596 18, 491 13, 105 
GO PUR ioc canoe 44, 206 22, 600 21, 606 
I ich ep tists 58, 37% 26, 709 31, 664 
Pt BR ccnseachiet 72, 815 30, 818 41, 997 


1 Includes rental expenditures, interest at 4 percent per 
annum on accumulated rental expenditures, and pur- 
chase-option price. 

2 Includes estimated construction cost and interest at 
4 percent per annum for the option period. 


For additional details regarding compara- 
tive fund requirements, see table at end of 
this report. 

In his letter dated January 16, 1961, com- 
menting on our views on the leasing of the 
Portland post office facility, Deputy Post- 
master General McKibbin reiterated the 
Department’s position that leasing is less 
costly than direct Government acquisition. 
He stated that our computations were 
limited entirely to an attempt to compare 
Federal dollar requirements for the long- 
term lease of a facility with the Federal 
dollars required under direct appropriations 
and that, in determining fund requirements 
for direct Government acquisition, our exam- 
ination did not consider comparative insur- 
ance costs and local real estate taxes on the 
facility that are paid by the lessor under 
the lease. 

The Deputy Postmaster General took the 
position that postal expenditures not only 
can be, but are required by law to be, iden- 
tified and, to the extent possible, must be 
paid out of postal revenues without recourse 
to Federal appropriations. He cited 39 U.S.C, 
2201 which reads as follows: 

“Congress shall appropriate the revenues 
of the Department, not otherwise obligated 
by law, to the extent necessary for the op- 
eration of the Department.” 








April 20 


The Deputy Postmaster General stated 
that, assuming a self-supporting posta] 
service as contemplated by the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958, Public Law 85-426, approved 
May 27, 1958, revenues from postal operations 
would be adequate to cover leasing expend- 
itures while direct Government acquisition 
would require Federal appropriations and 
related U.S. Treasury borrowings. On this 
basis, the Department considers that lease 
expenditures are recoverable from postal pa- 
trons and, therefore, are not subject to in- 
terest costs, whereas for direct Government 
acquisition U.S. Treasury borrowings are 
necessary. In the latter case, the Depart- 
ment believes that only the principal 
amounts invested in the facilities are sub- 
ject to recovery from postal patrons and 
that interest costs on the principal amounts 
are borne by the Federal taxpayer. 

We do not agree with the Department's 
position regarding the financing of postal 
operations as they relate to overall Govern- 
ment operations for the reasons stated pre- 
viously. Also, we believe that the cited legis- 
lative authority (39 U.S.C. 2201) regarding 
the use of postal revenues is permissive leg- 
islation for appropriating funds for postal 
operations which has no bearing on the 
manner of financing overall Government 
operations. 

In this regard, however, even if the De- 
partment’s assumption on the financing of 
postal operations from postal revenues were 
accepted as valid and the postal service were 
self-supporting, our computations show that 
expenditures for the lease of facilities such 
as the Portland post office are much greater 
than they would be for direct Government 
acquisition. The following tabulation shows 
a comparison of lease expenditures exclusive 
of interest costs and options to purchase for 
periods of Government occupancy of the 
Portland facility with the cost of direct Gov- 
ernment acquisition including interest costs 
based on amortization of capital expendi- 
tures for land and improvements over the pe- 
riod of occupancy: 


(Thousands omitted] 


Period of occupancy 


Basic 
30 years 


40 years|50 years 














Lease expenditures--_..---.-- 








Direct Government acquisi- 
tion: 

Cost of facility, estimated 

by Department. --.--.-- 

feparent e0els............6 


nd tek o hcenedl 


10, 273 10, 273 
7, 885 13, 508 


17, 658 | 20,627 | 23, 781 


10, 273 
10, 354 











Also, under direct Government acquisition, 
the Government has full equity in the 
facility and, after termination of occupancy, 
its cost for the facility will be reduced to 
the extent of recoveries obtained from the 
sale or other disposition of the land and 
improvements thereon; whereas under the 
lease arrangements, the Government has 
no equity in the facility after the termina- 
tion of the lease. 

Under a self-supporting postal service, the 
postal patrons would be required to meet the 
greater expenditures under the lease ar- 
rangements through increased postal rates. 
However, more than $7 billion in excess of 
recorded postal revenues have been provided 
to the Department for postal operations in 
fiscal years 1945 to 1960, inclusive. Gen- 
erally, these funds have been obtained 
through borrowings of the U.S. Treasury. 

Regarding Deputy Postmaster General Mc- 
Kibbin’s position that insurance costs should 
be included in determining fund require- 
ments for direct Government acquisition, we 
believe that this position is not consistent 
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with the policy of the Government to be self- 
insured. Moreover, any loss from an insur- 
able risk is hypothetical and cannot be 
measured until the loss occurs. The extent 
and amount of such losses when they do oc- 
cur would have to be evaluated on the basis 
of overall savings and costs resulting from 
the Federal policy of self-insurance. 

Deputy Postmaster General McKibbin 
stated in his letter of January 16, 1961, that 
our computations in determining fund re- 
quirements for direct Government acquisi- 
tion did not consider, as an item of cost, 
local real estate taxes paid by the lessor 
under the Department’s commercial leasing 
program which would not be paid to the 
local community in the case of Federal 
ownership. 

We did not include local real estate taxes 
in our computation of fund requirements for 
direct Government acquisition because it is 
the general policy of the Congress not to pay 
such taxes on Federal facilities. We recog- 
nize that the Congress authorizes annual 
payments in lieu of local taxes for certain 
Government-owned facilities; however, the 
Congress has made no such determination in 
regard to Government-owned postal facili- 
ties. 


Comments on Department’s position regard- 
ing construction costs under direct Gov- 
ernment acquisition 


Department officials informed us that it 
was their judgment that buildings such as 
the Portland post office facility would cost 
as much as 25 percent more by Government 
contracting for construction than by con- 
struction under lease arrangements. To sup- 
port this position, data was furnished to us 
showing costs of two buildings, comparable 
to the Portland post office facility, contracted 
for construction for Government ownership 
in 1958 and 1959. These buildings are (1) 
the Denver, Colo., terminal annex postal 
facility, with about 527,000 square feet of 
gross building area, contracted for in 1958, 
under the Department’s terminated lease- 
purchase program, at a cost of about $7.2 
million or about $13.75 a square foot exclud- 
ing land cost and (2) the New Orleans, La., 
post office contracted for by GSA in 1959 for 
direct Government ownership at an esti- 
mated cost of $7.3 million excluding land 
and architectural and engineering costs. 
This estimate, in major part, is based on a 
gross building area of 411,000 square feet 
at an estimated cost of about $15.50 a square 
foot. These costs are generally comparable 
to the Department’s estimate of lessor’s 
construction costs of about $15 a square foot 
for the leased Portland post office facility, 
with a gross building area of about 418,800 
square feet. Department officials, however, 
believe that a higher level of construction 
costs in Portland, Oreg., in 1960 would in- 
crease the cost of Government construction 
to about $19 a square foot. The Department 
did not furnish us with cost data justifying 
this position on additional cost for the Port- 
land post office facility. 

The Department furnished us with cer- 
tain cost data for two groups of facilities 
which, when compared, shows higher con- 
struction costs for five selected moderate- 
size postal facilities to be located in Federal 
Office buildings contracted for construction 
by GSA than for five postal facilities ob- 
tained by commercial lease by the Depart- 
ment. The selected facilities, however, are 
not comparable with the Portland post office 
facility as to size and, in our opinion, the 
costs of these facilities are not indicative of 
costs for large facilities. 

The postal facilities in the Federal office 
buildings selected by the Department range 
in size from about 20,000 to 50,000 square 
feet with the overall cost of the buildings 
estimated to average about $25 a square foot. 
The commercially leased post office facili- 
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ties ranged in size from about 10,000 to 37,- 
000 square feet with an overall average esti- 
mated cost of about $13 a square foot. The 
two groups of buildings are not similar in 
that the Federal facilities were designed for 
multipurpose use, including office space and 
courtroom space as well as post office facili- 
ties, while the commercially leased post of- 
fice facilities are single-purpose buildings 
containing for the most part large open 
workroom areas. 

We believe that these comparisons made 
by the Department do not reasonably indi- 
cate differences in cost of facilities acquired 
by commercial leasing and those acquired 
by direct appropriation method. Assuming, 
however, that the Department’s position is 
valid and that it would cost 25 percent or 
about $2 million more to construct the Port- 
land post office facility for direct Govern- 
ment ownership, fund requirements for con- 
struction for direct Government ownership 
would still be considerably less than fund 
requirements under lease arrangements. 

In discussing the Department’s policies to 
acquire needed facilities by leasing, Depart- 
ment Officials advised us of their belief that 
construction costs for direct Government 
ownership of facilities are generally higher 
because of basic differences in concepts 
regarding construction for Government 
ownership and for private ownership. De- 
partment Officials expressed a belief that 
Government construction specifications and 
requirements are determined and established 
for minimum maintenance whereas con- 
struction specifications and requirements 
for private ownership are determined and 
established for normal maintenance. Be- 
cause the Government bears the cost of 
maintenance, either directly or indirectly 
through increased rental payments, for a 
building such as the Portland post office, we 
do not understand why construction speci- 
fications and requirements should not be 
basically similar whether obtained under 
leasing or by direct Government ownership. 
Moreover, the Department’s engineers ad- 
vised us that in their opinion there were no 
material differences in construction stand- 
ards between the leased Portland facility and 
the New Orleans Government-owned facility 
referred to above. In the case of the Port- 
land post office facility, the Government as- 
sumed the full responsibility for mainte- 
nance under the lease arrangements and 
will pay directly for maintenance costs, as it 
would under direct Government ownership. 

Department Officials also informed us that 
contracts for construction for Government 
ownership incorporate certain legal and 
other requirements which may directly or in- 
directly increase construction costs, These 
requirements relate to such matters as “Buy 
American” and _  labor-standards clauses 
which are not incorporated in contracts of 
agreement to lease. The Department ad- 
vised us, however, that in the case of the 
Portland post office facility the purposes of 
these requirements are being achieved with- 
out formally imposing such requirements in 
contract clauses with the related need for 
reporting by the contractors. Accordingly, 
the Department’s contention in this regard 
would not appear to apply to the Portland 
facility. 


Consideration of economic factors involved 
in leasing and direct Government acquisi- 
tion of facilities 


The Department’s letter of July 22, 1960, 
expressed the position that to accomplish 
a program of modernization of the postal 
plant in a reasonably short time would re- 
quire heavy expenditures in the period of 
a few years, which if financed by direct 
appropriations would be disadvantageous to 
the economic stability of the country because 
the funds would have to be obtained from 
U.S. Treasury borrowings. 
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We believe that a high rate of construct- 
ing post office facilities could have an ad- 
vantageous or disadvantageous economic ef- 
fect, whether accomplished by lease 
arrangements or by direct Government ac- 
quisition, depending largely upon the gen- 
eral economic conditions prevailing at the 
time the facilities are contracted for con- 
struction. In this regard, it should be 
pointed out that the construction of postal 
facilities, whether accomplished by lease 
arrangements or by direct Government ac- 
quisition, involves about the same demands 
for available goods and services. 

According to the 1958 and 1959 Annual 
Reports of the Postmaster General, the De- 
partment’s modernization program is based 
on an estimated need to completely mod- 
ernize the postal plant over a 3-year period, 
requiring expenditures of about $2 billion. 
The Department would rely upon private 
capital to invest an estimated $1.5 billion 
in constructing buildings for lease to the 
Department and would, therefore, request 
annual appropriations of funds for the 
rental of these facilities. As part of this 
program the Department would also re- 
quest about $500 million for direct procure- 
ment of equipment for these facilities and 
for remodeling of certain other facilities. 

The Department’s accelerated program for 
commercial leasing and rental of postal 
facilities has resulted in substantial annual 
increases of budget requirements for rental 
funds. Rental expenditures budgeted for 
fiscal year 1962 and the 4 preceding fiscal 
years are presented in the following tabu- 
lation. 

[In millions of dollars] 


Rental 
Fiscal year: expenditures 
1008 motel issn. < c ewnen cl $37.7 
LOD Oh ie. chs tciptiehiieesien 41.8 
Re NE svn teh sihahirttt ~ttanehiaittiitidisicirimaren 46.5 
ROG 1 CSCIMOCI Ea citi cins en cmrosncee 61.0 
TOGS CBCRREIGs <i ceed bhenian 78.6 


Further increases in requirements for 
rental funds can be expected if the Depart- 
ment accomplishes its objectives of leasing 
new facilities in its modernization program. 
The Department did not make available to 
us any estimates of the amount of annual 
rental funds required to carry out its mod- 
ernization program. 

In his letter of January 16, i961, in addi- 
tion to reiterating the Department’s posi- 
tion on the inflationary impact of Govern- 
ment deficit financing to accomplish the 
program, Deputy Postmaster General Mc- 
Kibbin stated that the leasing program gen- 
erally provides the Government with flexi- 
bility to cape with changing local postal 
problems and that 91 percent of the facil- 
ities acquired under lease arrangements 
cover a basic lease term of 10 years or less. 
In this report, however, we are commenting 
on the leasing of a postal facility, such as 
the Portland post office, where the basic 
term of the lease is for 30 years. We believe 
that the Department’s observation on flexi- 
bility is not applicable to a lease of this 
nature. The Postmaster General, in his 
annual report for fiscal year 1960, stated 
that long-term leases are used for only 
major facilities in stable neighborhoods and 
then only when the economic advantages 
accruing to the Government outweigh the 
advantages of flexibility of occupancy under 
shorter term leases. In the case of the 
Portland facility, the cost to the Govern- 
ment to vacate the facility to cope with any 
changes in local postal problems would be 
significantly greater under the lease arrange- 
ment. (See exhibit.) 

Whether the program for the acquisition 
of postal facilities such as the Portland post 
Office should be carried out under lease ar- 
rangements or by direct acquisition by the 
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Government involves significant budgetary 
considerations. Our review disclosed that, 
although much larger Government expendi- 
tures would be required during the period 
of construction if the facility were obtained 
by direct acquisition, overall fund require- 
ments for the facility would be substan- 
tially less for direct acquisition than for 
leasing. Moreover, under the lease arrange- 
ment, the Government is committed for 
large annual rental expenditures for long 
periods of time without acquiring any equity 
in the leased facility. 

The method of accomplishing the pro- 
gram and the amount of Government funds 
made available for expenditures for leasing 
or for direct acquisition are policy matters 
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that are for determination by the Depart- 


ment and the Congress. 
SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 

We examined fund requirements for the 
leasing of the Portland, Oreg., post office 
facility and the rationale advanced by the 
Post Office Department, in its letter of July 
22, 1960, to Senator Morsz, for its position 
concerning commercial leasing of postal fa- 
cilities, as related to the Portland post office 
facility. In this connection we reviewed, 
with appropriate Post Office Department of- 
ficials, the Department’s policy of leasing fa- 
cities under its modernization program and 
obtained additional information concerning 
this program. We reviewed the terms of the 
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contract of agreement to lease providing 
for construction of the Portland post office 
facility, including the Department’s analysis 
of the annual rental expenditure and the es. 
timated cost to construct the planned facil. 
ity, and we prepared comparative data on 
funds required to finance the facility under 
lease arrangements and by direct Govern- 
ment acquisition. 

Our work was performed at the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the Post Office De. 
partment only. We did not make a detailed 
review of the contract of agreement to lease 
and related data, but we examined selected 
data as we deemed appropriate for the pur- 
poses of our work. 


Comparison of funds required to finance the Portland Post Office facility wnder lease arrangements and by direct Government acquisition 






































Additional 
Period of option funds 
to purchase Funds required under lease arrangements Funds required for direct Government acquisition required 
under lease 
arrangements 
After 10 years_.... Funds ees = basis of leasing for 10 years and exercising Funds required on basis of direct acquisition cost and interest 
option to for 10 years: 
Rental for r 10 years at $818,7 RR conc bel 8, 187 Cost of facility estimated by Department...__.......... 10, 273 
Interest on accumulated rental expenditures___.......... 1, 474 Interest on acquisition cost_.........-..----------..-.... 4, 109 
Purchaso-option price at end of 10 years................- 11, 000 
Sa i ee 20, 661 ee TEC OG oe. hiss cesbs hse ndenoncieies 14, 382 6, 279 
After 20 years. .... Funds required on basis of leasing for 20 years and exercising | Funds required on basis of direct acquisition cost and interest 
option to purchase: for 20 years: 
Rental for 20 years at $818,700 per annum__..........._.. 16, 374 Cost of facility estimated by Department. .............. 10, 273 
Interest on accumulated rental expenditures__........... 6, 222 Interest on acquisition cost... . sacs ccccccedccecccceseu 8, 218 
Purchase-option price at end of 20 years_..............-. 9, 000 
Datel Genie meee ane nes fSoisbincsd ~ncce cds 31, 596 a OOO ee ok. nn aden ceed Jie sne 18, 491 13, 105 
After 30 years. ..-- Funds required on basis of leasing for 30 years and exercising Funds required on basis of direct acquisition cost and interest 
option to purchase: for 30 years: 
Rental for 30 years at $818,700 per annum___............- 24, 561 Cost of facility estimated by Department ---_......-....- 10, 273 
Interest on accumulated rental expenditures____......... 14, 245 A SO eee ee 12, 327 
Purchase option price at end of 30 years......-....-..... 5, 400 
WN DE COUN Oia sect ccdsc tines 44, 206 ll ER AINE EL LTA LTR 22, 600 21, 606 
After 40 years-..-.- Funds required on basis of leasing for 40 years and exercising Funds required on basis of direct acquisition cost and interest 
option to seen for 40 years: 
Rental for 30 years at $818,700 per annum_.__--._._..._-- 24, 561 Cost of facility estimated by Department --.............. 10, 273 
Rental under 10-year renewal option at $503,600 per eee eee 16, 436 
NIN cemOa deere GR. bdo ndaibh diene 4 
Interest on accumulated rental expenditures__........--. 24, 976 
Purchase option price at end of 40 years.............-.-. 3, 800 
IE ESB edie ticn snd iticd 58, 373 IN oii itai cn ntakwpanenmeemicaen iin 26, 709 31, 664 
After 50 years...-.- Funds required on basis of leasing for 50 years and exercising '| Funds required on basis of direct acquisition cost and interest 
option to purchase: for 50 years: 
Rental for 30 years at $818,700 per annum__._....__...-.-- 24, 561 Cost of facility estimated by Department... ..........-.- 10, 273 
a under 10-year renewal option at $503,600 per Interest on acquisition cost...........-....--.----------- 20, 545 
i aa iinrconsc linha toe detain cites , 036 
Rental u under 5-year renewal option at $383,600 per an- 
Rental under 2d 5-year renewal option at $323,600 per 
ch isin keen kn wkd ldinons 
Interest on accumulated rental expenditures. 
Purchase-option price at end of 50 years 
ne a os. na SMa hi sols arated I Nitec ciineeenenrnumebicnin: 30, 818 41, 997 





Norte 1. The Government would be required to exercise its ceptions to purchase the 
facility if it desired to terminate the lease after the 10- or 20-year period of occupancy 
but has a choice of exercising its options to purchase the facility after 30 years oi occu- 
pancy. If the options are not exercised after 30 or more of occupancy, the 
amounts shown as additional funds required under the lease arrangement for periods 
of 30 years or more would be reduced by the amount of the respective purchase-option 






ces but the reduction would be offset by the amount the Government would derive 
m the sale of the facility if it had been obtained by direct Government acquisition. 
Nore 2, Fund requirements for more than 50 years and up to 70 years—the total 


possible Government occupany of the facility—continue to be substantially greater 
for leasing than for direct acquisition by the Government. 













SECOND INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
United States has played host in the 
past to many international meetings 
and organizations. Next week we will 
assume the role of host again, but this 
time the event is unique. ‘The second 
Inter-American Music Festival will take 
place in Washington from April 22 
through April 30. Thirteen nations will 
be working together, from Canada in 
the north to Chile in the south, in the 










greatest international tongue of all: 
music. Twenty-four world premieres 
will be heard at the twelve concerts to 
be given in this brief, 9-day period. For 
the first time five major symphony or- 
chestras and three famous chamber 
music groups will gather together in one 
city. 

When the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere are entering a new period 
of unprecedented closeness in political 
and economic matters, this festival will 
surely be marked as an equally impor- 








tant step forward in vigorous cultural 
cooperation within the hemisphere. 
Organized by the Inter-American Music 
Council under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union, and financed by grants 
from cultural and business organiza- 
tions in the United States, Canada, and 
Latin America, the festival is the 
fruition of the labors of one of the 
hemisphere’s leading conductors, Guil- 
lermo Espinosa, music director of the 
Pan American Union. It is my pleasure 
to serve on the sponsoring committee 
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for the Inter-American Music Festival 
and I sincerely urge all Senators to at- 
tend as many of the concerts as they 


can. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF POLLUTION 
CONTROL LABORATORY IN PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on April 
4, I received from Senator Harry D. Boi- 
vin, the president of the Oregon State 
Senate, memorial 9 adopted by the Ore- 
gon Legislature. 

It is an endorsement of the establish- 
ment of the Pollution Control Labora- 
tory in the Pacific Northwest. On Jan- 
uary 10, together with my colleague 
{Mrs. NEUBERGER] and the two Senators 
from Washington, I introduced in the 
Senate, S. 325. This measure would 
establish in the Pacific Northwest a 
Regional Water Pollution Control Re- 
search Laboratory of the kind endorsed 
by the Oregon State Legislature. 

The general water pollution control 
legislation introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Buat- 
nik, of Minnesota, and in the Senate by 
the Senators from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHoy and Mr. HumpuHrey], also con- 
tains provision for this laboratory in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Joint Memorial 9 of the Oregon Legis- 
lature be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 9 


To His Excellency, the Honorable President 
of the United States of America and to 
the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 51st Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent that: 

Whereas pollution of water is endangering 
the Nation’s health and the use of its water 
resources for the benefit of mankind; and 

Whereas preservation of the purity of the 
Nation’s waters is necessary to the health of 
the people and to industrial growth and ex- 
pansion; and 

Whereas rapid expansion of population 
and industry has increased both the volume 
and complex nature of waste discharges; and 

Whereas much larger quantities of pure 
water will be needed by future population 
and industry; and 

Whereas pollution of air is also endanger- 
ing the Nation’s health and the welfare and 
comfort of the people; and 

Whereas there is a lack of fundamental 
and basic knowledge necessary to devise ad- 
equate and economic methods for treatment 
of water supplies, liquid wastes, and air con- 
taminants; and 

Whereas the multiple use of waters of the 
Pacific Northwest has been actively pro- 
moted by Federal and State agencies as well 
as by industry, and new complex problems 
have arisen which can best be approached 
and eventually resolved only by way of basic 
information obtainable through a major 
program on pollution control within the 
region, aided and supplemented by the re- 
search laboratories of the States and the 
concerned industries operating therein: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives 
jointly concurring) : 
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(1) The President and Congress of the 
United States are urged to pass legislation 
authorizing the establishment of a Pacific 
Northwest Pollution Control Laboratory by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

(2) This laboratory shall be dedicated to 
advancing the frontiers of knowledge by 
conducting research for the treatment of 
water, waste waters, atmospheric contami- 
nants and the control of pollution for the 
protection of the health and well-being of 
the people of the Pacific Northwest and, at 
the same time, making possible the safe and 
orderly development of industries on which 
the economic advancement of the region 
depends. 

(3) Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, Chief 
Clerk of the U.S. Senate, Clerk of the US. 
House of Representatives, and to all members 
of the Oregon congressional delegation. 





REDUCTION IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
RETIREMENT AGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution I have received 
from one of my constituents in Oregon 
with respect to social security legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON SocraL SECURITY RETIREMENT 
AGE 

Resolved, That we are in favor of this bill 
being introduced lowering the age limit of 
men to 60 years and women to 50 years of 
age on social security. We hope that you 
will vote in favor of this bill as it will help 
give the younger men and women an oppor- 
tunity to secure more work and families can 
live better. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. MYRTLE PEEBLES. 

VENETA, OREG. 





THE PROTECTION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS WITHIN THE INTER- 
AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, President 
Kennedy, in his March 14 message to 
the Congress on Latin American aid, em- 
phasized the necessity of strengthening 
ing democratic institutions in this hemi- 
sphere not only through economic prog- 
ress, but also through social progress. 
“The people of Latin America,” he 
pointed out, “are the inheritors of a deep 
belief in political democracy and the 
freedom of man—a sincere faith that 
the best road to progress is freedom’s 
road.” 

In addition to the Act of Bogota—and 
the President’s message is a plan for the 
fulfillment of our obligation under that 
agreement—progress is being made to- 
ward the adoption of an Inter-American 
Draft Convention on Human Rights and 
the establishment of an Inter-American 
Human Rights Commission, both along 
the same lines as the United Nations 
parallels. There has been insufficient 
discussion in the United States on the 
progress being made in this direction. 
Hence, I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article written by Sidney 
Liskofsky, of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee which appears in the current 
issue of the Civil Liberties Bulletin, pub- 
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lished by the National Civil Liberties 
Clearinghouse. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS WITHIN 
THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The effort, begun after World War II, to 
develop within the framework of the U.N. 
an international system for the protection 
and promotion of human rights is compara- 
tively well known. Probably the best-known 
fruits of this effort are the 1948 universal 
declaration of human rights and the draft 
covenants on human rights, and the meas- 
ures proposed for their implementation. It 
is also common knowledge that these cove- 
nants, designed to be legally binding, have 
been bogged down in the General Assembly 
for several years, that considerable time 
may elapse before they are completed and 
opened for signature, and that unless spec- 
tacular changes ensue in the pattern of 
international relationships, they will un- 
doubtedly languish indefinitely in the limbo 
of unratified treaties. 

On the other hand, the U.N. has adopted 
a series of legally binding conventions cen- 
tered on specific human rights, some of 
which have already received sufficient rati- 
fication to come into force. Perhaps the 
best known of these is the Genocide Conven- 
tion. Furthermore, in addition to this effort 
to develop human rights instruments 
(whether conceived as legally binding or only 
as of moral force) which outline standards 
of conduct to be observed by governments 
as well as by private persons and groups, 
the U.N. has engaged in many other human 
rights projects of widely varying nature and 
significance. These activities, conducted un- 
der the auspices of Human Rights Commis- 
sion and its Subcommission on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, UNESCO and other U.N. bodies 
and specialized agencies, have included wide- 
range undertakings of scientific, educational, 
and social action character. 

Less well known in this country is the hu- 
man rights effort projected within the Euro- 
pean regional system. Here, linked to the 
Council of Europe, is an already operative 
system based on a Convention of Human 
Rights with implementation measures that 
include a Commission, functioning as a kind 
of grand jury to sift complaints which are 
receivable both from governments and pri- 
vate parties; and a court to hear those com- 
plaints which the Commission passes on to 
it. Parties to this system are most of the 
non-Communist nations of Europe, not in- 
cluding France and the United Kingdom. 

And hardly known at all in the United 
States—not unnaturally, in view of its rela- 
tive recency—is the effort to emulate within 
the Inter-American system the human rights 
development which is still in the projection 
stage in the U.N. and actually in force in the 
Council of Europe. This undertaking is com- 
plex and in some respects controversial, and 
it would be difficult in this limited space 
to deal satisfactorily with all the problems 
involved. 

Suffice to mention only the central issue, 
on which sharply opposing views exist even 
within the liberal camp, as to the feasibility, 
in the present state of international relation- 
ships, of hoping to protect human rights 
domestically by means of legally binding 
treaties with international measures—com- 
missions and courts—for implementation or 
enforcement. Allied to this issue are others: 
Differing attitudes toward treaty commit- 
ments; problems posed by legally binding 
conventions for Federal as compared with 
unitary states; difficulties of formulating 
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standards in language which will have 
agreed upon applications in different social 
and cultural settings—especially where phi- 
losophies and practices differ sharply in re- 
gard to the role of the state—and hence will 
be amenable to adjudication and enforce- 
ment in any meaningful sense. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The term “inter-American system” em- 
braces the various expressions—including re- 
gional agencies, treaty relationships, and 
joint declarations—of the bond among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. To this 
system, the Organization of American States 
(OAS) may be viewed as bearing a relation- 
ship comparable to that which the U.N. 
bears to the world community. The OAS 
currently embraces the 21 independent na- 
tions in this hemisphere, including the 
United States but not Canada. Like the 
U.N., the OAS encompasses a large array of 
programs and activities, and of councils, 
agencies, commissions, and committees es- 
tablished to implement them. 

The OAS came into being in its present 
form in 1948 at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States in Bogota, 
Colombia. Like the U.N., however, it had 
antecedents reaching back many decades. 
The 1826 Congress of Panama, in which Si- 
mon Bolivar played the leading role, is usu- 
ally regarded as the starting point of the 
inter-American movement. A subsequent 
milestone was the 1890 (First) International 
Conference of American States (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) at which was created the Inter- 
national Union of American Republics, and 
its central office or secretariat, the Commer- 
cial Bureau of the American Republics. The 
Union and Bureau were the predecessors, 
respectively, of the OAS and the Pan 
American Union. 

The OAS Charter, adopted in 1948, de- 
fines the nature and purposes of the Or- 
ganization, the principles on which it rests, 
its conception of the fundamental rights 
and duties of member states, its procedure 
for the pacific settlement of disputes and 
for collective security, and its arrangements 
for cooperation in the promotion of higher 
economic, social, and cultural standards. 
The charter also sets forth the functions 
and powers of its principal organs: the Inter- 
American Conference, the meeting of con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the 
Council, the Pan American Union, and the 
specialized organizations; and also those of 
subordinate bodies of the Council—the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The names 
of these latter agencies suggest the U.N. 
bodies to which they bear an analogy in pur- 
pose and function, if not in authority or 
hierarchal position. 


“COLLECTIVE” CONCEPTS ARE INCREASING 


The Inter-American Conference is the 
supreme organ of the OAS; it decides general 
policies and formulates general courses of 
action. The consultation of Foreign Minis- 
ters considers emergency or urgent problems 
between conferences. The Council is the 
OAS permanent executive body. The Pan 
American Union is the General Secretariat. 

Acceptance in Latin America of the con- 
cept of collective protection of human rights 
was preceded, inevitably, by a long period 
in which concepts of sovereignty and non- 
intervention received predominant empha- 
sis. These are still the dominant emphases, 
though they have been counterbalanced in 
recent years by increasing emphasis on col- 
lective concepts, aimed at collective secu- 
rity against external aggression, peaceful 
solution of differences between states by ju- 
dicial means, and, more recently, by the 
concept of international protection of human 
rights, which has received increasing sup- 
port since the end of World War II. 

The 1945 Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace (Mexico) called 
on the American states to develop a system 
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for the international protection of human 
rights, and charged the Inter-American Ju- 
ridical Committee with drafting a declara- 
tion of human rights. The 1947 Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference (Rio de Janeiro) reiterated 
these aims. The 1948 conference (Bogotaé) 
moved toward these objectives in two con- 
crete ways—by adopting the OAS Charter, 
which contained provisions on human rights, 
and the American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man, a document comparable 
to the U.N.’s Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The fifth meeting of Consultation of For- 
eign Ministers (Santiago, Chile, in August 
1959) attempted to move forward these 
earlier, more general, undertakings. In a 
historic resolution, which became known as 
the Declaration of Santiago, it affirmed the 
interdependence between peace among the 
American Republics and respect for human 
rights and the exercise of effective repre- 
sentative democracy. It formulated a set 
of eight principles and attributes of the 
democratic system in this hemisphere in- 
tended to aid public opinion in gaging the 
character of political regimes. 


BACKSTOPPING RESOLUTIONS 

This declaration was backstopped by a 
series of other resolutions aimed at imple- 
menting its principles. Of these, perhaps 
the most important was resolution VIII on 
Human Rights, which called on the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists to draft con- 
ventions on human rights, on the creation of 
an Inter-American Court for the Protection 
of Human Rights, and of other organizations 
for the protection of those rights. This far- 
reaching resolution went even further: it 
resolved to create at once a Commission on 
Human Rights. 

The Council of Jurists—scheduled, fortui- 
tously, to convene the week after the For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting closed—responded 
enthusiastically to its request and with re- 
markable speed produced a four-part draft 
convention. This convention will be re- 
viewed at the forthcoming Inter-American 
Conference, scheduled to be held in Quito, 
Ecuador, in May, 1961. 

There were two reasons why the Council 
of Jurists was able to act so expeditiously: 
it was able to draw on the fruits of drafting 
experience of the UN and the Council of 
Europe; and its members preferred to ride 
the tide of enthusiasm then prevailing and 
to complete a draft instrument—even one 
with the flaws that are inevitably present 
in hastily drafted documents—rather than 
delaying completion for another session in 
order to produce a more refined document. 
The majority of the Council of Jurists in- 
clined, in regard to substantive rights, to 
the precedent of the all-embracing U.N. draft 
covenants, rather than to the more modest 
European Convention on Human Rights. 
The Council’s draft thus comprised not only 
civil and political rights, as does the latter, 
but also economic, social, and cultural rights. 
Por this reason, it will pose for would-be 
ratifying states in the Americas many of the 
same problems as are presented by the U.N. 
draft covenants. 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

The Inter-American Draft Convention, like 
the U.N, draft covenants, provides for two 
schemes of implementation, one to be ap- 
plied to civil and political rights and the 
other to economic, social, and cultural rights. 
For the former, the implementation scheme 
provides for a seven-member Commission on 
Human Rights, to be composed of persons 
with judicial or legal experience, serving for 
4-year terms in their personal capacities. 
The Commission would have power to re- 
ceive state-against-state complaints as well 
as complaints against a state party by “any 
person or group of persons, or associations 
or corporations, legally recognized by the 
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public authorities, alleging violation of any 
of the rights in the Convention.” 

In contrast, the implementation plan for 
economic, social, and cultural rights does not 
provide for a Judicial or quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure. As in the U.N. draft covenant, im- 
plementation of these rights is limited to 
promotional devices. Thus the Commission 
will not have the authority to receive com- 
plaints, but it will be able to collect data, 
make observations, recommendations and re- 
ports, engage in studies and research (in- 
cluding on the spot), and give publicity to 
measures adopted. 

The convention also provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Human Rights com- 
posed of jurists, equal in number to that of 
the ratifying states and elected by the OAS 
for 9-year terms from lists nominated by 
these states. Its jurisdiction would be 
limited to interpreting and applying the 
civil and political rights. 

As might be expected, the Inter-American 
Draft Convention was not approved without 
serious reservations from several of the most 
powerful OAS member states. Argentina 
noted that it had voted for approval of the 
draft, on the understanding that it was pre- 
liminary and that it had many technical de- 
fects which needed correction. A similar 
reservation was made by Mexico. Uruguay, 
while voting affirmatively, subject to reserva- 
tions of a constitutional nature, also ob- 
jected to the immediate creation of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights which, it held, 
should follow rather than precede the adop- 
tion of the convention, lest it endanger the 
principle of nonintervention. 


THE U.S. POSITION 


The U.S. position was, in effect, the same 
as that which it has taken in the U.N. with 
respect to human rights conventions gen- 
erally—namely, that because of its Federal- 
State problem it did not find it possible to 
join in multilateral human rights conven- 
tions, though it had no objection to other 
states doing so. 

As noted, the August 1959 meeting of the 
consultation of Foreign Ministers had re- 
solved that a Commission be created at 
once. This resolution was implemented by 
the OAS Council in May 1960, when it 
adopted a statute spelling out the Commis- 
sion’s objective, structure, and functions. 

The Commission’s statute describes it as 
“an autonomous entity” of the OAS, its func- 
tion being to promote respect for human 
rights, these being those set forth in the 
American declaration on the rights and 
duties of man. The Commission is to be 
composed of seven members elected by the 
OAS Council from lists proposed by member 
States. 

The Commission is given these functions 
and powers: to develop an awareness of hu- 
man rights among the peoples of America; 
to make recommendations to member gov- 
ernments concerning human rights meas- 
ures; to prepare studies or reports; to invite 
member governments to supply it with in- 
formation on human rights measures 
adopted by them; and to serve as an advisory 
body to the OAS on human rights. 

It is not authorized to consider specific 
complaints. It could hardly be expected to 
be given such authority outside the context 
of a rigorously debated, drafted, and ratified 
convention. Even so, its functions and 
powers are very flexibly formulated, and can 
be given either a liberal or a narrow con- 
struction. Obviously, the authority to make 
recommendations and reports can be exer- 
cised in far-reaching ways, if the members 
wish to do so. However, since the Commis- 
sion is a creature of the consultation of 
Foreign Ministers and the OAS Council, its 
members are not likely to interpret its 
powers more liberally than these bodies are 
likely to accept. 

At its first session, in October 1960, the 
Commission, whose permanent seat is in the 
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Pan American Union in Washington, con- 
ducted an exploratory discussion concern- 
ing its authority, policies, and procedures, 
and decided to initiate its activity with a 
limited program of studies and reports. The 
session revealed a considerable ambiguity in 
the minds of the members as to the nature 
and scope of their mandate. But it was 
anticipated that, in time, the projected 
studies and reports, each assigned to a dif- 
ferent member for preparation for submis- 
sion to the next session in May 1961, would 
lead gradually to more concrete recommend- 
ations and activities, and also to a clearer 
definition of its realistic role. 

Although this is the most interesting 
recent human rights development in the 
inter-American system, it is not the only 
one that has taken place there. Many 
other projects in the economic, social, and 
cultural fields, which are properly classi- 
fiable as “human rights” activities, are un- 
derway under the auspices of various bodies 
in the OAS, including the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the Inter- 
American Cultural Council, and the Council 
of Jurists. All of these projects—whether 
legal, educational, or social action—war- 
rant the attention and encouragement of 
the American people, and surely of agencies 
devoted to the cause of human rights. 

SIDNEY LISKOFSKY, 
American Jewish Committee. 





MARKUP OF THE PUBLIC-AID-TO- 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today I 
issued a release announcing that the 
Education Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which is considering the administra- 
tion’s Federal aid-to-education bill for 
elementary and secondary public schools, 
will start its markup of that bill on 
April 27, at 9:30 a.m. 

This is the administration bill which 
I had the honor to introduce in the 
Senate, at the same time that a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
the State of New Jersey introduced an 
identical bill in that body. 

I wish to stress that there has been an 
unavoidable delay in holding the sub- 
committee executive sessions on this im- 
portant measure. We had to postpone 
meetings while the Senate considered 
the minimum-wage bill, because several 
members of my subcommittee serve also 
on the Labor Subcommittee. 

I endeavored to proceed with the ex- 
ecutive sessions sooner than next Thurs- 
day; but some members of my sub- 
committee will necessarily be absent 
from the Senate, on official business— 
one of them, abroad. I find that it is 
possible to assemble all of them for our 
first markup session next Thursday. I 
thought, therefore, I should make this 
announcement, so that those who may 
have wondered when we will proceed 
with the measure can have the bene- 
fit of this official statement of the 
subcommittee, 





THE SITUATION IN CUBA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to make a very brief state- 
ment. 

I desire to say how proud I was of the 
reply which President Kennedy made to 
Khrushchev, on the Cuban crisis; how 
inspired I am and also how proud I am 
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of the very brilliant speech on the Cuban 
crisis and on a number of facets of U.S. 
foreign policy which the President of the 
United States made to the newspaper 
editors and publishers. I make these 
comments as chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Latin-American Af- 
fairs. 

There is not a scintilla of evidence that 
the U.S. Government has intervened in 
the sporadic rebellion which has oc- 
curred inside Cuba. That rebellion has 
been aided from the outside by Cuban 
rebel refugees who have sought to over- 
throw the Castro regime. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, based 
on such knowledge as I have of the 
Cuban situation, President Kennedy 
made a clear statement of fact to the 
American people and to the world, when 
he said that this affair is a Cuban af- 
fair, and involves a Cuban revolt against 
tyranny by Cubans. 

Having said that, Mr. President, I 
think we are also aware of the fact that 
the Cuban situation is going to continue 
to create a very tense situation which 
has the potentiality of developing into 
a much more serious crisis, so far as 
world peace is concerned. 

In recent days, I have said from plat- 
forms and over the air, that by all means 
the American people must remain calm. 
We must proceed to approach this prob- 
lem with rationality, not with emotional- 
ism. 

Certainly I yield to no one in my very 
deep feelings of patriotic resentment to- 
ward the course of conduct which the 
Soviet Union and other members of the 
Communist bloc have been following in 
respect to Cuba. 

It is perfectly obvious that with the 
complete concurrence of Castro and his 
associates, the Communists of the world 
have aided and abetted in setting up a 
Communist beachhead in Cuba. It is 
there. It is perfectly clear that the pres- 
ent tyrannical regime in Cuba is putting 
into practice, in its administrative pro- 
cedures and policies, a Communist pro- 
gram. 

CUBAN PEOPLE DESERVE FREE CHOICE 


The people of Cuba have the sovereign 
right to do that, if that is the form of 
government they want. It can be asked, 
“But, Senator, you know, do you not, 
that undoubtedly the majority of the 
Cuban people, if they had a free choice 
in the matter, would not want that form 
of government?” ‘That is my belief; and 
that belief is strengthened by the fact 
that Castro has never been willing to put 
that to a test, because the test is a very 
simple, democratic one, and apparently 
he abhors a democratic test. 

The test is the exercise of the voting 
right that free men ought to be granted 
if their government really intends to ex- 
tend freedom to them. All of us know 
that at the time of the Castro rebellion 
and revolution against what can prop- 
erly be described as a form of a Fascist 
dictatorship in Cuba, under the Batista 
regime, Castro won a great deal of sup- 
port and aroused a great deal of hope 
in the United States, and elsewhere in 
the free portions of the world, by his 
promises that elections would be held in 
Cuba at an early date. 


We have all come to recognize that 
there is the difference of high noon and 
black midnight between Castro’s profes- 
sions and his procedural governmental 
practices. Therefore, frankly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I despair of any hope for the im- 
mediate future of the establishment of 
democratic processes in Cuba. 

I pray that I may be mistaken. My 
hope is that reason would come to pre- 
vail once again among the leaders of 
Cuba and that they would test the ac- 
ceptability of their policies by putting 
those policies to the decision of the free 
ballot box. But, Mr. President, such ex- 
pressions of hope will not solve Cuban 
problems; and so we have a very diffi- 
cult problem confronting us, with the 
apparent hopelessness of any successful 
revolution in Cuba in the immediate 
future. 


WHAT SHOULD FUTURE POLICY BE? 


What shall be the policy, not only on 
the part of the United States, but of 
other free nations in this hemisphere, 
toward Cuba? I am sure that some 
views held concerning policies which the 
free world ought to offer to follow in con- 
nection with Cuba will not be approved 
by those who believe that the time has 
come for direct action by the free nations 
of the Western Hemisphere against the 
encroachment of communism upon this 
hemisphere through what appears to be 
a Soviet beachhead in Cuba. 

The President of the United States 
has kept his head in this matter. The 
President of the United States has made 
clear that it is not the policy of the 
United States, nor the intention of his 
administration, to advocate any military 
intervention in Cuba. 

Mr. President, it is also true that we 
cannot merely let the situation in Cuba 
drift. It may be that, no matter what is 
attempted, the final outcome will be a 
drift. We hope, if that is the only course 
that proves to be available, the drift will 
be toward more peaceful relations, rather 
than toward war. But I have a great 
deal of confidence in the rules of reason, 
and I have a great deal of confidence in 
the application of the rules of reason in 
differences between disputants. I have 
an abiding faith that if the proper proce- 
dures, based upon the application of 
rules of reason, are applied to any given 
dispute, there is always the good chance 
that a peaceful solution can be worked 
out. 

Mr. President, in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries there are demonstra- 
tions and overt manifestations of mis- 
understanding toward the United States. 
There has been an acceptance by many 
persons in many of those countries of 
Communist propaganda as being true. 
That propaganda, of course, is propa- 
ganda that misrepresents and distorts— 
in fact, lies about—the policies that the 
United States is following in relation to 
Cuba. But, whether we like it or not, we 
shall be called upon by the forces that 
mold public opinion in many countries to 
demonstrate, beyond a question of a 
doubt, that the United States is willing 
to submit to peaceful procedures any is- 
sue which exists between the United 
States and Cuba. 
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Ihave said for many, many months—in 
fact, the record is clear that I said it al- 
most immediately after it became evi- 
dent that a parting of the ways was de- 
veloping between the United States and 
the Castro regime in Cuba—that we 
ought to take the necessary steps to 
demonstrate to the world who it is that 
seeks a peaceful solution and under- 
standing as to the disagreements which 
have developed between Cuba and the 
United States. 

When emotions run high and deep, 
when Americans still in Cuba are taken 
by the Castro forces and charged with 
various forms of crime against the state, 
resulting in their execution, the Ameri- 
can people are bound to be deeply and 
bitterly resentful. 


THIRD PARTY MAY HELP 


Mr. President, history proves that 
when disputes between nations have 
reached such a serious proportion that, 
if they go unattended, they might re- 
sult in a collapse of peace, peaceful so- 
lutions are usually the result of the in- 
tervention of good faith friends of both 
disputants. 

A valiant effort ought to be made at 
this time by third parties, acting through 
the Organization of American States or 
through the United Nations, to seek to 
bring to an end the state of tension 
which has developed between Cuba and 
the United States. It may be hopeless, 
but we shall never know until we try, Mr. 
President. 

I say to friendly Latin American gov- 
ernments who are members of the Or- 
ganization of American States, I am ex- 
ceedingly disappointed at their apparent 
reluctance to pursue this goal. It is al- 
most a “hands-off” policy that is being 
followed. It might even seem to be a 
sympathetic toleration of unfair criti- 
cism of the United States on the Cuban 
issue. 

We have been a stanch defender of 
Latin American independence. We have 
been a stanch defender of it for years. 
This is demonstrated by the protection 
we have made available to Latin Amer- 
ica through the Monroe Doctrine and 
through the position we have taken at 
various western hemispheric conferences 
such as the Caracas Conference of 1954, 
the Rio Conference of 1958, and earlier 
conferences. 

We have been a stanch defender of 
this part of the world, protecting the 
territorial integrity and guaranteeing the 
security of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. The time has come when 
the member nations of the Organization 
of American States have a great respon- 
sibility to make an offer to seek, through 
the procedures of the Organization of 
American States, to find an accommoda- 
tion which will permit the ending of mis- 
understandings between Cuba and the 
United States. These misunderstand- 
ings have reached such a point that we 
no longer even have diplomatic relations 
with Cuba and have to rely upon the 
Swiss for any diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween the two nations. 

It is probably true that Castro would 
have none of such good offices. At the 
present time he may be flushed with 
excitement and the anticipation that 
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perhaps, with the help of his Russian 
ally, he can “go it alone” in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

He could not be more wrong. With 
the passage of time I think he will soon 
discover the error of such a judgment, 
if that is the judgment he is making. 

If Castro does not desire to look for 
a peaceful solution of his difficulties 
with the United States through the Or- 
ganization of American States, I then 
respectfully say the United Nations has 
a responsibility, and our friends—yes, 
the friends of Cuba and Russia, too, in 
the United Nations—have a responsi- 
bility to act. The signatories to the U.N. 
charter, including Russia and the United 
States and Cuba, recognized at least 
when they signed it that they were un- 
dertaking an obligation to use the pro- 
cedures of that charter to remove the 
threat of war whenever tensions reached 
the point that peace was endangered. I 
assume that none among us will tonight 
deny such tensions exist in the world. 

Speaking for myself alone, but ex- 
pressing my individual view as a Mem- 
ber of this body, as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and as 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
deals with Latin American affairs, I sug- 
gest that members of the United Na- 
tions interested in preserving the peace 
also have a responsibility. 

POSSIBILITY OF ADJUDICATION 


I hope it will be suggested in the 
United Nations that there be submitted 
to adjudication the conflict which has 
developed between Cuba and the United 
States. 

Oh, there are those who say that any 
such procedure is highly theoretical and 
idealistic, that it ignores the ugly reali- 
ties. But the ugliest of all realities is 
this continued conflict in the Caribbean. 
We had better put our ideals to work, 
I say to the nations of the world. The 
United Nations is a framework of great 
ideals which can be put to work if man- 
kind or the member nations of the 
United Nations have the will to live in 
peace. 

I hope that the nonparticipants in 
the misunderstandings which have de- 
veloped in the Western Hemisphere who 
are members of the United Nations will 
offer to come forward with a procedural 
solution which seeks to submit these 
disagreements to the judicial processes 
of the United Nations. 

What is the alternative? 

The alternative is the extension of the 
cold war. 

The alternative is the increasing use of 
international balance-of-power politics 
by both the West and the East. 

The alternative is to enhance the dan- 
ger of a nuclear war. 

It is very difficult for those of us in 
the United States who recognize the in- 
justices of the Castro regime, and who 
recognize the misrepresentation of our 
peaceful intentions on the part of the 
Castro regime and the Communist bloc, 
to approach this problem calmly and 
rationally. But I respectfully suggest 
that peace is worth our being willing to 
lay aside our deep feelings on this sub- 
ject. We should urge the world to join 
in a rational approach to put into prac- 
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tice the very procedural principles of the 
United Nations to which virtually all 
civilized nations in the world have at- 
tached their signatures. 

Mr. President, unless the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] has something he 
wishes to present, I am about to make a 
motion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is sat- 
isfactory to make the motion. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment of the Senate the Vice Presi- 
dent or the President pro tempore be 
authorized to sign enrolled bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY AT 
12 O'CLOCK NOON 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, April 24, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 20, 1961: 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Howard Bertsch, of Oregon, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 


FarRM CrEDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Julian B. Thayer, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for terms ex- 
piring March 31, 1967. 

Joe B. Zeug, of Minnesota, to be a member 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for term expiring 
March 31, 1967. 


U.S. Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons to the rank 
indicated in the U.S. Coast Guard: 


To be chief warrant officers, W-4 


Orvall K. Beall John S. Cameron, Jr. 
Joseph E. Acker William A. Mauch 
Hugh S. Hanna William H. Mattson 
Richard V. Bercaw Anthony F. Glaza, Jr. 
John F. Malley Franklin H. Wix 
Peter D. Shost Gentry J. Cooke 
Joseph C. Daniels Harold G. Welchert 


To be chief warrant officers, W-3 


Charles L. Maxwell Lyle E. Cable 
Arch D. Grainger, Jr. John J. Gunson 
Arnold A. Adams Merrill W. Allison 
John A. Flynn Arthur F. Myers 
Alfred A, Kolb George F. Weadon 
William H. Blaylock,Frank Bartling 


Jr. Mitchel K. Opsitnik 
William P. East Raymond W. Olson 
Leroy F. Bent George F. W. Ehrsam 


Frederick W. Rix 
Loyd R. Smith James W. Johns 
Arthur E. Vincent Warren G. Tubbs 
Howell M. Joynes, Jr. Isadore L. Souza 
Lester H. Green Herbert L. Simpson 
Joseph E. Franken Wallace E. Hulteen 
Albert L. Lingenfelter Carl L. Smith 
Emmett J. Gossen Bernhart A. Wicks 
Charles R. Smith Keith H. Jorgenson 
Frank M. Miller, Jr. Harold E. DeYoung 


Roy E. Needles 
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George R. Peck 

David F. Ray 

Claude A. Robinson 
Herbert S. Lyman 
Paul Schuttpelz, Jr. 
James P. Avila 

Fred A. Shabo 

Frank N. Campagna 
Earl W. C. Harris 
William R. Hendricks, 


Jr 
Max Trepeta 
Sherwood N. Patrick 
Albert N. Dill 
Kenneth N. Black 
James L. Cropper 
Newton P. Caddell, Jr. 
George Mathews 
Wayne R. Glenny 
Lee D. Wooden 
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Louis L. Bayers 
Randall H. Spooner 
Harold W. Collins 
Herbert L. Gordon 
Raymond L. Williams 
James R. Kane 
Thomas J. Hushion 
John G. Schwelm 
Gustave F. Scholz 
Harold R. Dycus 
Marvin E. Ginn 
James. C. Rosemergy 
Charles W. Griffiths 
Charles E. Bunkley 
Charles E. Holden 
Earl A. Boles 

James M. Mauldin 
John H. Bunting 
John H. Westbury 


To be chief warrant officers, W-2 


Norman E. Fabri 
Archie C. Yano 
John H. Kittila, Jr. 
Giles M. Bailey, Jr. 
Robert G. Townsend 
John 8S. Kennedy 
Clifford R. Wattam, Jr. 
Gilbert E. Morris 
Leo L. Richmond 
Melvin D. Mabry 
Dale E. Strohecker 
Braxton B. Bell 
Clarence B. Scar- 
borough 
Charles A. Thornton 
James V. Barth 
Robert F. Stager 
Harold C. Wadey 
John W. Parker 
Edwin M. Smithers 
Billy L. Sturgell 
Horace F. Stephens 
Tugg P. Heimerl 
Charles A. Lester 
Elmer Lovan 
Byron L. Swearingen 
Victor E. Kendrick 
Robert M. Clunie It 
Cleo W. Mackey 
James F'. Eckman 
Wayne J. Fisher, Jr. 
Jack Peterson 
Robert E. Bowlby 
Roger F. Paquin 
William A. Lewis 
William J. Reinhart 
Harry K. Smith 
Edward V.Sapp 
Harry P. Earley 
Loy J. Russell 
Penrose C. Dietz 
Robert C. Imler 
Basil V. Burrell 
Albert H. Tremlett, Jr. 


Harold C. Harris 
Constantine J. Koslo- 
ski 
Gordon L. Anderson 
William F. Mueller 
Johnnie W. Broussard 
Frank J. Miller, Jr. 
Harry S. Huggins 
Raymond Teichrow 
William W. Cloer 


Harold L. Brackett, Jr. 


Isaac W. Lance 
Howard W. Barkell 
Patrick J. Mahon 
Richard Dickinson 
Robert C. Sachs 
Joseph H. Martin 
Joseph Young 
Freddie J. Turlo 
Walter Conway 
Donald F. Bradtke 
Anthony M. Mazieka 
Joseph W. Carawan 
Roy E. Clayton 
Billy R. Burchfield 
John P. Hart, Jr. 
John A. Keller 
Clarence L. Miller 
Maxie M. Berry, Jr. 
Henry L. Nixon 
Alan G. Anderson 
William M. Rickett 
Julian Hatch 
Clinton J. Tatro 
Mario J. Camuccio 
Harry T. Lyons 
John M. Howarth 
Charles M. Burleson 
William E. Simmons 
Robert A. Burjoice 
Marvin C, Fields 
Norman G, Goben 
Jack B. Meadowcroft 
Theodore E. Schaeffer 


Joseph H. McKenna, JrArtis L. Whitford 


Leo J. Degraw 
Cecil M. Morris 
John H. Suchon 


Donald J. Cleveland 
John M. Deaver 
Robert E. Bagley 


Edwin J. Thornton, Sr.Frank W. Kattein, Jr. 


William J. Doogue 
John E. Cherney 
Donald Leigh 
Francis C. Soares, Jr. 
Robert B. Shope 
William C. Bart 
William R. Benedetto 
James J. Burley 
Roland L. Raleigh 
Richard E. Simpson 
Harry J. Griffin 

Neil O. Russell 
Edward D. Phelps 
Raymond E. Aholt 
Harlan Kaley 

Alfred R. Kolar 
Eddie Brophy 
Robert H. Newman 
Clifford Gustavson 
Richard M. Eberhardt 
Charles R. Hug 


Charles W. Busby 
Thomas P, Buby 
Hugh M. McCreery 
Thomas C. Volkle 
Ronald D. Stenzel 
John B, Friel 

John J. Smith, Jr. 
Paul L. Lamb 

John J. Clayton 
Charles L. Fraizer 
Bobby G. Burns 
John C, Secor 
Mitchell J. Whiting 
Howard C. Beeler, Jr. 
Gilbert Shaw 
Harold U. Wilson, Jr. 
Dalton J. Beasley 
Mathew Woods 
Dick G. Taylor 
Donald B. Goodwin 
Jack A. O’Donnell 


Herman G, Pinter 
Floyd A. Rice 
Hershel A. Drury 
Roy E. Nichols, Jr. 
Ara E. Midgett, Jr. Daniel N. Sessions 
Thomas D. Keith Rodney D. Harder 
Wallace A. Herrington Eugene E. E. O’Don- 
Hugh T. Williams, Jr. nell 

Sanford H. Pierpoint Ronald L. Herpol- 
Samuel A. McDowell, sheimer 


Richard J. Akridge, 


Jr. 
Claud V. O’Neal 
Ralph Winn 


Jr. Michael Baron, Jr 
Paul E. Peterson Charles R. Hinrichs 
Rea F. Fetzer Jackie S. Thornhill 


Arthur J. Walsh 
Robert C. Van Eaton 
Charles J. Kelly 
Marcus W. Lonsberry 

ichard G. Booth 
Robert E. Whitley 
Lonnie L. Mixon 
Ernest W. Hedgpeth 
Irving G. Sauer 
Roy E. Dash 
Donald C. Weiner 
Emil Capinha Dewey R. Seiber 
Oliver W. Barber, Jr. - sien Se eee, 
Willi E olan . Bazajou 
ae Bate om Max E. Zbinden 
Donald 8. Mackenzie Robert D. Merritt 
Charles R. Corbett James 5. Kane 

- William R. Hudson 

George M. O’Brien James E. Curry 
Robert D. St. Aubyn 


Joseph C. Russo, Jr. 
Marvin D. Henderson richard B. Ramsey 
James D. Webb 


Edward C. Pangrass 
Gerald H. Olson George M. Heinrich 
William R. Bell Paul P. Sova 


Richard H. Wight 
Gene N. Cooper 
Walter L. Martin, Jr. 
Joseph M. Tanguay 
Jack E. Van Zandt 
Jack W. Dunn 
Ralph T. Martin 
Kenneth R. Rider 
Bruce E. Timmerman 
Charles A. L. Linder 
Philip R. Spiker 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Aprit 20, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Alex J. Goldman, West Oak 
Lane Jewish Community Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., offered the following 
prayer: 


Upon meeting great leaders we are 
bidden to say: 


wnn2Na pray oP wa Fon wa>rK,'7 ANX PI 
on wad 


Baruch atta Adonoi Elohenu melech 
haolam shenatan mechachmato l’vasar 
vadam., 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast shared 
of Thine divine wisdom with mortal 
man. 

Atta chonayn l’adam daat: 

nyt OTN? yn ANX 


O Thou who endowest man with wis- 
dom and understanding we look to Thee 
for knowledge, wisdom, understanding, 
and guidance in the work of our hands. 
Gird us with strength, courage, and de- 
termination as we deliberate the destiny 
of our land. Strengthen the chords of 
our hearts that we may, with all our 
might, strive to achieve the noble 
principles upon which America rests. 

Pour forth Thy manifold blessings 
upon the President of these United 
States, the Vice President, the Speaker 
and Representatives of this great House 
of service, and upon all chosen to lead 
our Nation. ‘Jnxa wn Chanenu meit- 
cha—do Thou, Heavenly Father, 
instruct and teach them out of Thy law, 
that they may continue to serve Thee, 
our citizens, and all mankind with dis- 
tinction, glory, and honor. Inspire our 
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people, all over the land, to encourage, 
support, and strengthen the work of 
their hands and their minds. 

Unite us all, we pray Thee, into a 
brotherhood of peoples—a brotherhood 
true, sure, and constant. 

May all the nations of the world per- 
ceive and know the meaning and bless- 
ing of peace. May they, with America 
at the forefront, lead the effort to bring 
peace and security, freedom and under- 
Standing, to all mankind. May Israel, 
as she celebrates her 13 years of inde- 
pendence this day, ever cherish the prin- 
ciples upon which democracy is founded. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who wilt 
lead us to the day of peace. In Thee we 
place our trust. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 





ELECTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. AsHMorE], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Subcommittee on Elec- 
tions of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration be permitted to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SPENCE], I ask unanimous consent 
that the conferees may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill S. 1. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION PROGRAM 
AND THE CHILEAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND REHABILITATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. PASSMAN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H.R. 6518) making appropriations for 
the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean 
reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
254), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee of the 
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Whole House or the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 





COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 16 United States Code 513, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission 
the following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. CoLMER and Mr. WESTLAND. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
1, Public Law 1742, 83d Congress, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Na- 
tional Monument Commission the fol- 
lowing Members on the part of the 
House; Mr. Jones of Alabama, Mr. ULL- 
MAN, Mrs. St. GEORGE, and Mr. NyYGAARD. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 3, 
Public Law 85-470, the Chair appoints 
as members of the National Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
the following Members on the part of 
the House: Mrs. Prost, Mr. Rivers of 
Alaska, Mr. Saytor, and Mr. KYL. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
1, Public Resolution 32, 73d Congress, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
U.S. Territorial Expansion Memorial 
Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. Karsten, Mr. 
Hays, and Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
105(c), Public Law 624, 84th Congress, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Committee on the House Recording 
Studio the following Members of the 
House: Mr. Gary, Mr. O’Brien of New 
York, and Mr. Bow. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
6, Public Law 754, 81st Congress, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Fed- 
eral Records Council the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
STAGGERS and Mr. GOODELL. 





THIRTEENTH BIRTHDAY OF STATE 
OF ISRAEL 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
13th birthday of the State of Israel. 
Traditionally in Jewish chronology the 
13th birthday is the day marking the 
growth into adulthood. The State of 
Israel has attained maturity not only 
in years. The population has increased 
from 790,000 to 2,128,000. Industrial 
production is now over a billion dollars. 
Exports are over a quarter of a billion, 
and imports over a half a billion. Agri- 
cultural production is $183 million. In 
1960 a fleet of 53 ships handled 445,000 
tons of cargo. Elementary school edu- 
cation to 600,000 students, and Israel 
has now over 22,000 teachers. 

In the House today a distinguished 
rabbi of my district, Alex J. Goldman, 
the spiritual leader of the West Oak 
Lane Jewish Community Center, has 
delivered the opening prayer calling at- 
tention to this anniversary. The Phil- 
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adelphia Zionist Council, in conjunction 
with the city of Philadelphia, has sched- 
uled a celebration luncheon at the War- 
wick Hotel on Sunday, April 23, in honor 
of His Excellency, Michael S. Comay, 
Ambassador of Israel to the United 
Nations. Immediately following the 
luncheon a public celebration will be 
held at Independence Hall. The mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia congressional 
delegation will participate in this ob- 
servance, and the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable John Morgan Davis, will 
join with the Ambassador in commem- 
orating Israel’s bar mitzvah anniver- 
sary. 

The chairman of the Philadelphia 
Zionist Council is the distinguished 
spiritual leader of the Germantown 
Jewish Community Center, Rabbi Elias 
Charry, of my district. The chairman 
of the Independence Hall celebration is 
an outstanding leader of the Philadel- 
phia bar, Herbert S. Levin, Esq. 

I hope that at the next celebration 
of Israel’s birthday I will be able to in- 
clude a statement thet Israel has been 
able to establish peace with her neigh- 
bors. 





FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 140) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

A strong and sound Federal tax sys- 
tem is essential to America’s future. 
Without such a system, we cannot main- 
tain our defenses and give leadership 
to the free world. Without such a sys- 
tem, we cannot render the public serv- 
ices necessary for enriching the lives 
of our people and furthering the growth 
of our economy. 

The tax system must be adequate to 
meet our public needs. It must meet 
them fairly, calling on each of us to 
contribute his proper share to the cost 
of Government. It must encourage ef- 
ficient use of our resources. It must 
promote economic stability and stimu- 
late economic growth. Economic ex- 
pansion in turn creates a growing tax 
base, thus increasing revenue and there- 
by enabling us to meet more readily our 
public needs, as well as our needs as 
private individuals. 

This message recognizes the basic 
soundness of our tax structure. But it 
also recognizes the changing needs and 
standards of our economic and interna- 
tional position, and the constructive re- 
form needs to keep our tax system up 
to date and to maintain its equity. Pre- 
vious messages have emphasized the 
need for prompt congressional and ex- 
ecutive action to alleviate the deficit in 
our international balance of payments— 
to increase the modernization, produc- 
tivity, and competitive status of Ameri- 
can industry—to stimulate the expan- 
sion and growth of our economy—to 
eliminate to the extent possible eco- 
nomic injustice within our own s0- 
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ciety—and to maintain the level of 
revenues requested in my predecessor’s 
budget. In each of these endeavors, 
tax policy has an important role to play 
and necessary tax changes are herein 
proposed. 

The elimination of certain defects and 
inequities as proposed below will pro- 
vide revenue gains to offset the tax re- 
ductions offered to stimulate the econ- 
omy. Thus no net loss of revenue is 
involved in this set of proposals. I wish 
to emphasize here that they are a 
“set”—and that considerations of both 
revenue and equity, as well as the in- 
terrelationship of many of the proposals, 
urge their consideration as a unit. 

I am instructing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House a detailed 
explanation of these proposals in con- 
nection with their legislative considera- 
tion. 

I. LONG-RANGE TAX REFORM 

While it is essential that the Congress 
receive at this time this administration’s 
proposals for urgent and obvious tax 
adjustments needed to fulfill the aims 
listed above, time has not permitted the 
comprehensive review necessary for a 
tax structure which is so complicated 
and so critically important to so many 
people. This message is but a first 
though urgent step along the road to 
constructive reform. 

I am directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, building on recent tax studies 
of the Congress, to undertake the re- 
search and preparation of a compre- 
hensive tax reform program to be placed 
before the next session of the Congress. 

Progressing from these studies, par- 
ticularly those of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, the program should 
be aimed at providing a broader and 
more uniform tax base, together with an 
appropriate rate structure. We can 
thereby work toward the goal of a higher 
rate of economic growth, a more equita- 
ble tax structure, and a simpler tax law. 
I know these objectives are shared by— 
and, at this particular time of year, 
acutely desired by—the vast majority of 
the American people. 

In meeting the demands of war 
finance, the individual income tax moved 
from a selective tax imposed on the 
wealthy to the means by which the great 
majority of our citizens participates in 
paying for well over one-half of our 
total budget receipts. It is supplemented 
by the corporation income tax, which 
provides for another quarter of the total. 

This emphasis on income taxation has 
been a sound development. But so many 
taxpayers have become so preoccupied 
with so many tax-saving devices that 
business decisions are interfered with, 
and the efficient functioning of the price 
system is distorted. 

Moreover, special provisions have de- 
veloped into an increasing source of 
preferential treatment to various groups. 
Whenever one taxpayer is permitted to 
pay less, someone else must be asked to 
pay more. The uniform distribution of 
the tax burden is thereby disturbed and 
higher rates are made necessary by the 
narrowing of the tax base. Of course, 
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some departures from uniformity are 
needed to promote desirable social or 
economic objectives of overriding impor- 
tance which can be achieved most effec- 
tively through the tax mechanism. But 
many of the preferences which have de- 
veloped do not meet such a test and need 
to be reevaluated in our tax reform pro- 


am. 

It will be a major aim of our tax re- 
form program to reverse this process by 
broadening the tax base and reconsider- 
ing the rate structure. The result 
should be a tax system that is more equi- 
table, more efficient, and more conducive 
to economic growth. 

I. TAX INCENTIVE FOR MODERNIZATION 
EXPANSION 

The history of our economy has been 
one of rising productivity, based on im- 
provement in skills, advances in technol- 
ogy, and a growing supply of more ef- 
ficient tools and equipment. This rise 
has been reflected in rising wages and 
standards of living for our workers, as 
well as a healthy rate of growth for the 
economy as a whole. It has also been 
the foundation of our leadership in 
world markets, even as we enjoyed the 
highest wage rates in the world. 

Today, as we face serious pressure on 
our balance-of-payments position, we 
must give special attention to the mod- 
ernization of our plant and equipment. 
Forced to reconstruct after wartime dev- 
astation, our friends abroad now possess 
a modern industrial system helping to 
make them formidable competitors in 
world markets. If our own goods are to 
compete with foreign goods in price and 
quality, both at home and abroad, we 
shall need the most efficient plant and 
equipment. 

At the same time, to meet the needs 
of a growing population and labor force, 
and to achieve a rising per capita in- 
come and employment level, we need a 
high and rising level of both private and 
public capital formation. In my pre- 
ceding messages, I have proposed pro- 
grams to meet some of our needs for 
such capital formation in the public 
area, including investment in intangible 
capital such as education and research, 
as well as investment in physical capital 
such as buildings and highways. I am 
now proposing additional incentives for 
the modernization and expansion of 
private plant and equipment. 

Inevitably, capital expansion and mod- 
ernization—now frequently under the 
name of automation—alter established 
modes of production. Great benefits re- 
sult and are distributed widely—but 
some hardships result as well. This 
places heavy responsibilities on public 
policy, not to retard modernization and 
capital expansion but to promote growth 
and ameliorate hardships when they do 
occur—to maintain a high level of de- 
mand and employment, so that those 
who are displaced will be reabsorbed 
quickly into new positions—and to assist 
in retraining and finding new jobs for 
such displaced workers. We are develop- 
ing, through such measures as the area 
redevelopment bill and a strengthened 
Employment Service, as well as assist- 
ance to the unemployed, the programs 
designed to achieve these objectives. 


AND 
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High capital formation can be sus- 
tained only by a high and rising level 
of demand for goods and service. In- 
deed, the investment incentive itself can 
contribute materially to achieving the 
prosperous economy under which this in- 
centive will make its maximum contribu- 
tion to economic growth. Rather than 
delaying its adoption until all excess ca- 
pacity has disappeared and unemploy- 
ment is low, we should take this step 
now to strengthen our antirecession pro- 
gram, stimulate employment, and in- 
crease our export markets. 

Additional expenditures on plant and 
equipment will immediately create more 
jobs in the construction, lumber, steel, 
cement, machinery, and other related 
capital goods industries. The staffing of 
these new plants—and filling the orders 
for new export markets—will require ad- 
ditional employees. The additional 
wages of these workers will help create 
still more jobs in consumer goods and 
service industries. The increase in jobs 
resulting from a full year’s operation of 
such an incentive is estimated at about 
half a million. 

Specifically, therefore, I recommend 
enactment of an investment tax incen- 
tive in the form of a tax credit of 15 per- 
cent of all new plant and equipment in- 
vestment expenditures in excess of 
current depreciation allowances; 6 per- 
cent of such expenditures below this 
level but in excess of 50 percent of de- 
preciation allowances; with 10 percent 
on the first $5,000 of new investment as a 
minimum credit. 

This credit would be taken as an offset 
against the firm’s tax liability, up to an 
overall limitation of 30 percent in the 
reduction of that liability in any one 
year. It would be separate from and in 
addition to depreciation of the eligible 
new investment at cost. It would be 
available to individually owned busi- 
nesses as well as corporate enterprises, 
and apply to eligible investment expendi- 
tures made after January 1 of this year. 
To remain a real incentive and make a 
maximum contribution to those areas of 
capital expansion and modernization 
where it is most needed, and to permit 
efficient administration, eligible invest- 
ment expenditures would be limited to 
expenditures on new plant and equip- 
ment, on assets located in the United 
States, and on assets with a life of 6 
years or more. Investments by public 
utilities other than transportation would 
be excluded, as would be investment in 
residential construction including apart- 
ments and hotels. 

Of the eligible firms, it is expected 
that many small firms would be able to 
take advantage of the minimum credit 
of 10 percent on the first $5,000 of new 
investment which is designed to provide 
a helpful stimulus to the many small 
businesses in need of modernization. 
Other small firms, subject to a 30-per- 
cent tax rate, would strive to be eligible 
for the full 15-percent credit—the equiv- 
alent for such firms of a deduction from 
their gross income for tax purposes of 
50 percent of the cost of new investment. 
Among the remaining firms, it is ex- 
pected that a majority would be induced 
to make new investments in modern 
plant and equipment in excess of their 
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depreciation in order to earn the 15-per- 
cent credit. New and growing firms 
would be particularly benefited. The 
6-percent credit for those whose new in- 
vestment expenditures fall between 50 
percent and 100 percent of their depre- 
ciation allowances is designed to afford 
some substantial incentive to the de- 
pressed or hesitant firm which knows it 
cannot yet achieve the 15-percent credit. 

In arriving at this form of tax encour- 
agement to investment, careful con- 
sideration was given to other alterna- 
tives. If the credit were given across 
the board to all new investment, a much 
larger revenue loss would result from 
those expenditures which would have 
been undertaken anyway or represent no 
new level of effort. Our objective is to 
provide the largest possible inducement 
to new investment which would not 
otherwise be undertaken. Thus the 
plan recommended above would involve 
the same revenue loss—approximately 
$1.7 billion—as only a 7-percent credit 
across the board to all new investment. 

The use of current depreciation allow- 
ances as the threshold above which the 
higher rate of credit would apply rec- 
ommends itself for a number of reasons. 
Depreciation reflects the average level of 
investment over the past, but is a less 
restrictive and more stable test than the 
use of an average of investment expend- 
itures for a period such as the preced- 
ing 5 years. In addition, the deprecia- 
tion allowances themselves in effect 
supply tax-free funds for investment up 
to this level. We now propose a tax 
credit—which would help to secure 
funds needed for the additional invest- 
ment beyond that level. 

The proposed credit, in terms of the 
revenue loss involved, will also be much 
more effective as an inducement to in- 
vestment than an outright reduction in 
the rate of corporation income tax. Its 
benefits would be distributed more 
broadly, since the proposed credit will 
apply to individuals and partnerships 
as well as corporations. It will also be 
more effective as a direct incentive to 
corporate investment, and increase avail- 
able funds more specifically in those cor- 
porations most likely to use them for ad- 
ditional investment. In short, whereas 
the credit will have the advantage of 
focusing on the profitability of new in- 
vestment, much of the revenue loss un- 
der a general corporate rate reduction 
would be diverted into raising the profit- 
ability of old investment. 

It is true that this advantage of fo- 
cusing entirely on new investment is 
shared by the alternative strongly urged 
by some—a tax change permitting more 
rapid depreciation of new assets (be it 
accelerated depreciation or an addi- 
tional depreciation allowance for the 
first year). But the proposed invest- 
ment credit would be superior, in my 
view, for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, the determination of the 
length of an asset’s life and proper 
methods of depreciation have a normal 
and important function in determining 
taxable income, wholly apart from any 
considerations of incentive; and they 
should not be altered or manipulated for 
other purposes that would interfere with 
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this function. It may be that on exami- 
nation some of the existing depreciation 
rules will be found to be outmoded and 
inequitable; but that is a question that 
should be separated from investment in- 
centives. A review of these rules and 
methods is underway in the Treasury 
Department as a part of its overall tax 
reform study to determine whether 
changes are appropriate and, if so, what 
form they should take. Adoption of the 
proposed incentive credit would in no 
way foreclose later action on these as- 
pects of depreciation. 

In the second place, an increase in 
tax depreciation tends to be recorded in 
the firm’s accounts, thereby raising cur- 
rent costs and acting as a deterrent to 
price reduction. The proposed invest- 
ment credit would not share this defect. 

Pinally, it is clear that the tax credit 
would be more effective in inducing new 
investment for the same revenue loss. 
The entire credit would be reflected im- 
mediately in the increased funds avail- 
able for investment without increasing 
the company’s future tax liability. A 
speedup in depreciation only postpones 
the timing of the tax liability on profits 
from the investment to a later date— 
an increase in profitability not compara- 
ble to that of an outright tax credit. 
Yet accelerated depreciation is much 
more costly in immediate revenues. 

For example, on an average invest- 
ment, a tax credit of 15 percent would 
bring the same return to the firm as an 
additional first year depreciation of over 
50 percent of the cost of the investment. 
Yet the immediate revenue loss to the 
Treasury from such additional deprecia- 
tion would be twice as much, and would 
remain considerably higher for many 
years. The incentive to new investment 
our economy needs, and which this rec- 
ommendation would provide at a revenue 
loss of $1.7 billion, could be supplied by 
an initial writeoff only at an immediate 
cost of $3.4 billion. 

. I believe this investment tax credit 
will become a useful and continuous part 
y of our tax structure. But it will be a 
new venture and remain in need of re- 
‘view. Moreover, it may prove desirable 
for the Congress to modify the credit 
from time to time, so as to adapt it to 
the needs of a changing economy. I 
strongly urge its adoption in this session. 


Iti. TAX TREATMENT OF FOREIGN INCOME 


Changing economic conditions at 
home and abroad, the desire to achieve 
greater equity in taxation, and the 
strains which have developed in our bal- 
ance of payments position in the last 
few years, compel us to examine criti- 
cally certain features of our tax system 
which, in conjunction with the tax sys- 
tem of other countries, consistently favor 
US. private investment abroad com- 
pared with investment in our own 
economy. 

‘1. Elimination of tax deferral privi- 
leges in developed countries and “tax 
ven” deferral privileges in all coun- 
tries: Profits earned abroad by American 
firms operating through foreign sub- 
Sidiaries are, under present tax laws, 
subject to U.S. tax only when they are 
returned to the parent company in the 
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form of dividends. In some cases, this 
tax deferral has made possible indef- 
inite postponement of the U.S. tax; and, 
in those countries where income taxes 
are lower than in the United States, the 
ability to defer the payment of US. tax 
by retaining income in the subsidiary 
companies provides a tax advantage for 
companies operating through oversea 
subsidiaries that is not available to com- 
panies operating solely in the United 
States. Many American investors prop- 
erly made use of this deferral in the 
conduct of their foreign investment. 
Though changing conditions now make 
continuance of the privilege undesirable, 
such change of policy implies no criti- 
cism of the investors who so utilize this 
privilege. 

The undesirability of continuing de- 
ferral is underscored where deferral has 
served as a shelter for tax escape 
through the unjustifieble use of tax 
haven—so as to exploit the multiplicity 
more and more enterprises organized 
abroad by American firms have arranged 
their corporate structures—aided by 
artificial arrangements between parent 
and subsidiary regarding intercompany 
pricing, the transfer of patent licensing 
rights, the shifting of management fees, 
and similar practices which maximize 
the accumulation of profits in the tax 
haven—so as to exploit the multiplicity 
of foreign tax systems and international 
agreements in order to reduce sharply or 
eliminate completely their tax liabilities 
both at home and abroad. 

To the extent that these tax havens 
and other tax deferral privileges result 
in U.S. firms investing or locating 
abroad largely for tax reasons, the 
efficient allocation of international re- 
sources is upset, the initial drain on 
our already adverse balance of payments 
is never fully compensated, and profits 
are retained and reinvested abroad 
which would otherwise be invested in 
the United States. Certainly since the 
postwar reconstruction of Europe and 
Japan has been completed, there are no 
longer foreign policy reasons for pro- 
viding tax incentives for foreign invest- 
ment in the economically advanced 
countries. 

If we are seeking to curb tax havens, 
if we recognize that the stimulus of tax 
deferral is no longer needed for invest- 
ment in the developed countries, and if 
we are to emphasize investment in this 
country in order to stimulate our econ- 
omy and our plant modernization, as 
well as ease our balance-of-payments 
deficit, we can no longer afford exist- 
ing tax treatment of foreign income. 

I therefore recommend that legisla- 
tion be adopted which would, after a 
two-step transitional period, tax each 
year American corporations on their 
current share of the undistributed prof- 
its realized in that year by subsidiary 
corporations organized in economically 
advanced countries. This current taxa- 
tion would also apply to individual 
shareholders of closely held corpora- 
tions in those countries. Since income 
taxes paid abroad are properly a credit 
against the U.S. income tax, this would 
subject the income from such business 
activities to essentially the same tax 
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rates as business activities conducted in 
the United States. To permit firms to 
adjust their operations to this change, 
I also recommend that this result be 
achieved in equal steps over a 2-year 
period, under which only one-half of the 
profits would be affected during 1962. 
Where the foreign taxes paid have been 
close to the U.S. rates, the impact of 
this change would be small. 

This proposal will maintain US, 
investment in the developed coun- 
tries at the level justified by market 
forces. American enterprise abroad will 
continue to compete with foreign firms. 
With their access to capital markets at 
home and abroad, their advanced tech- 
nical know-how, their energy, resource- 
fulness, and many other advantages, 
American firms will continue to occupy 
their rightful place in the markets of 
the world. While the rate of expansion 
of some American business operations 
abroad may be reduced through the 
withdrawal of tax deferral such reduc- 
tion would be consistent with the efficient 
distribution of capital resources in the 
world, our balance-of-payments needs, 
and fairness to competing firms located 
in our own country. 

At the same time, I recommend that 
tax deferral be continued for income 
from investment in the developing 
economies. The free world has a strong 
obligation to assist in the development 
of these economies, and private invest- 
ment has an important contribution to 
make. Continued income tax deferral 
for these areas will be helpful in this 
respect. In addition, the proposed elim- 
ination of income tax deferral on U.S. 
earnings in industrialized countries 
should enhance the relative attraction 
of investment in the less developed coun- 
tries. 

On the other hand, I recommend elim- 
ination of the “tax haven” device 
anywhere in the world, even in the un- 
derdeveloped countries, through the 
elimination of tax deferral privileges for 
those forms of activities, such as trad- 
ing, licensing, insurance and others, that 
typically seek out tax haven methods 
of operation. There is no valid reason 
to permit their remaining untaxed re- 
gardless of the country in which they 
are located. 

2. Taxation of foreign investment 
companies: For some years now we have 
witnessed substantial outflows of capi- 
tal from the United States into invest- 
ment companies created abroad whose 
principal justification lies in the tax 
benefits which their method of opera- 
tion produces. I recommend that these 
tax benefits be removed and that in- 
come derived through such foreign in- 
vestment companies be treated in sub- 
stantially the same way as income from 
domestic investment companies. 

3. Taxation of American citizens 
abroad: It is no more justifiable to pro- 
vide tax exemptions for individuals liv- 
ing in the developed countries than it 
is to provide tax inducements for capi- 
tal investment there. Nor should we 
permit totally unjustified tax benefits 
to be obtained by those Americans whose 
choice of residence is dictated primarily 
by their desire to minimize taxes. 
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I, therefore, recommend: 

That the total tax exemption now ac- 
corded the earned income of American 
citizens residing abroad be completely 
terminated for those residing in eco- 
nomically advanced countries; 

That this exemption for earned income 
be limited to $20,000 for those residing 
in the less developed countries; and 

That the exemption of $20,000 of 
earned income now accorded those citi- 
zens who stay (but do not reside) abroad 
for 17 out of 18 months also be com- 
pletely terminated for those living or 
traveling in the economically advanced 
countries. 

4. Estate tax on property located 
abroad: I recommend that the exclusion 
from the estate tax accorded real prop- 
erty situated abroad be terminated. 
With the adoption several years ago of 
the credit for foreign taxes under the 
estate tax, there is no justification for 
the continued exemption of such prop- 
erty. 

5. Allowance for foreign tax on divi- 
dends: Finally, the method by which the 
credit for foreign income taxes is com- 
puted in the case of dividends involves 
a double allowance for foreign income 
taxes and should be corrected. 

These proposals, along with more de- 
tailed and technical changes needed to 
improve the taxation of foreign income, 
are expected to reduce substantially our 
balance of payments deficit and to in- 
crease revenues by at least $250 million 
per year. 

IV. CORRECTION OF OTHER STRUCTURAL DEFECTS 


I next recommend a number of meas- 
ures to remove other serious defects in 
the income tax _ structure. These 
changes, while making a beginning to- 
ward the comprehensive tax reform pro- 
gram mentioned above, will provide suffi- 
cient revenue gains to offset the cost of 
the investment tax credit and keep the 
revenue-producing potential of our tax 
structure intact. 

1. Withholding on interest and divi- 
dends: Our system of combined with- 
holding and voluntary reporting on 
wages and salaries under the individual 
income tax has served us well. Intro- 
duced during the war when the income 
tax was extended to millions of new tax- 
payers, the wage-withholding system has 
been one of the most important and suc- 
cessful advances in our tax system in 
recent times. Initial difficulties were 
quickly overcome, and the new system 
helped the taxpayer no less than the tax 
collector. 

It is the more unfortunate, therefore, 
that the application of the withholding 
principle has remained incomplete. 
Withholding does not apply to dividends 
and interest, with the result that sub- 
Stantial amounts of such income, par- 
ticularly interest, improperly escape tax- 
ation. It is estimated that about $3 
billion of taxable interest and dividends 
are unreported each year. This is pat- 
ently unfair to those who must as a 
result bear a larger share of the tax 
burden. Recipients of dividends and 
interest should pay their tax no less than 
those who receive wage and salary in- 
come, and the tax should be paid just as 
Promptly. Large continued avoidance 
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of tax on the part of some has a steadily 
demoralizing effect on the compliance of 
others. 

This gap in reporting has not been 
appreciably lessened by educational pro- 
grams. Nor can it be effectively closed 
by intensified enforcement measures, ex- 
cept by the expenditure of inordinate 
amounts of time and money. Withhold- 
ing on corporate dividends and on in- 
vestment type interest, such as interest 
paid on taxable government and corpo- 
rate securities and savings accounts, is 
both necessary and practicable. 

I, therefore, recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for a 20 
percent withholding rate on corporate 
dividends and taxable investment type 
interest, effective January 1, 1962, under 
a system which would not require the 
preparation of withholding statements 
to be sent to recipients. It would thus 
place a relatively light burden of com- 
pliance on the payers of interest and 
dividends-—certainly less than _ that 
placed on payers of wages and salaries— 
while at the same time largely solving 
the compliance problem for most of the 
taxpayers receiving dividends and in- 
terest. Steps will also be taken to avoid 
hardships for recipients who are not 
subject to tax. 

The remaining need for compliance, 
largely in the high income group sub- 
ject to a higher tax rate, would be met 
through the concentration of enforce- 
ment devices on taxpayers in these 
brackets. Introduction of equipment for 
the automatic processing of information 
returns would be especially helpful for 
this purpose and would thus supplement 
the extension of withholding. 

Enactment of this proposal is esti- 
mated to increase revenue by $600 mil- 
lion per year. 

2. Repeal of the dividend credit and 
exclusion: The present law provides for 
an exclusion from income of the first 
$50 of dividends received from domestic 
corporations, and for a 4 percent credit 
against tax of such dividend income in 
excess of $50. These provisions were 
enacted in 1954. Proponents argued 
that they would encourage capital for- 
mation through equity investment, and 
that they would provide a partial offset 
to the so-called double taxation of div- 
idend income. It is now clear that they 
serve neither purpose well; and I, there- 
fore, recommend the repeal of both the 
dividend credit and exclusion. 

The dividend credit and exclusion are 
not an efficient stimulus to capital ex- 
pansion in the form of plant and equip- 
ment. The revenue losses. resulting 
from these provisions are spread over 
a large volume of outstanding shares 
rather than being concentrated on new 
shares; and the stimulating effects of 
the provisions are thus greatly diluted, 
resulting in relatively little increases in 
the supply of equity funds and a rela- 
tively slight reduction in the cost of 
equity financing. In fact, such reduction 
as does occur is more likely to benefit 
large corporations with easy access to 
the capital market, while being of little 
use to small firms which are not so 
favorably situated. Insofar as raising 
the profitability of new investment in 
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plant and equipment is concerned, the 
tax investment credit proposed above 
would be far more effective since it is 
offered to the corporation, where the 
actual investment decision is made. 

The dividend credit and exclusion are 
equally inadequate as a solution to the 
so-called problem of double taxation. 
Whatever may be the merits of the argu- 
ments respecting the existence of double 
taxation, the provisions of the 1954 act 
clearly do not offer an appropriate 
remedy. They greatly overcompensate 
the dividend recipient in the high in- 
come bracket, while giving either in- 
sufficient or no relief to shareholders 
with smaller income. 

This point deserves emphasis. For 
viewed simply as a means of tax reduc- 
tion, the dividend credit is wholly in- 
equitable. The distribution of its bene- 
fits is highly favorable to the taxpayers 
in the upper income groups who receive 
the major part of dividend income. 
Only about 10 percent of dividend income 
accrues to those with incomes below 
$5,000; about 80 percent of it accrues 
to that 6.5 percent of taxpayers whose 
incomes exceed $10,000 a year. Simi- 
larly, dividend income is a sharply ris- 
ing fraction of total income as we move 
up the income scale. Thus, dividend 
income is about 1 percent of all income 
from all sources for those taxpayers with 
incomes of $3,000 to $5,000; but it consti- 
tutes more than 25 percent of the income 
for those with $100,000 to $150,000 of in- 
come, and about 50 percent for those 
with incomes over $1 million. 

The role of the dividend credit should 
not be confused with the broader question 
of tax rates applicable to high incomes. 
These high rates deserve re-examina- 
tion; and this is one of the problems 
which will be examined in the context 
of next year’s tax reform. But if top 
bracket rates were to be reduced, the 
dividend credit is not the way to do it. 
Rate reductions, if appropriate, should 
apply no less to those with high in- 
comes from other sources, such as pro- 
fessional and salaried people whose tax 
position is particularly difficult today. 

If the credit is eliminated, the $50 ex- 
clusion should also be discarded for simi- 
lar reasons. The tax saving from the ex- 
clusion is substantially greater for a 
dividend recipient with a high income 
than for a recipient with low income. 
Moreover, on equity grounds, there is no 
reason for giving tax reduction to that 
small fraction of low income taxpayers 
who receive dividends in contrast to those 
who must live on wages, interest, rents 
or other forms of income. 

The 1954 formula therefore is a dead 
end and should be rescinded, effective 
December 31 of this year. The estimated 
revenue gain is $450 million per year. 

3. Expense accounts: In recent years 
widespread abuses have developed 
through the use of the expense account. 
Too many firms and individuals have de- 
vised means of deducting too many per- 
sonal living expenses as business ex- 
penses, thereby charging a large part of 
their cost to the Federal Government. 
Indeed, expense account living has be- 
come a byword in the American scene. 
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This is a matter of national concern, 
affecting not only our public revenues, 
our sense of fairness, and our respect 
for the tax system, but our moral and 
bubiness practices as well. This wide- 
spread distortion of our business and 
social structure is largely a creature of 
the tax system, and the time has come 
when our tax laws should cease their 
encouragment of luxury spending as a 
charge on the Federal Treasury. The 
slogan—‘“It’s deductible’—should pass 
from our scene. 

Tighter enforcement of present legis- 
lation will not suffice. Even though in 
some instances entertainment and re- 
lated expenses have an association with 
the needs of business, they nevertheless 
confer substantial tax-free personal 
benefits to the recipients. In other 
cases, deductions are obtained by dis- 
guising personal expenses as business 
outlays. But under present law, it is 
extfemely difficult to separate out and 
disallow such pseudobusiness expendi- 
tures. New legislation is needed to deal 
with the problem. 

I, therefore, recommend that the cost 
of such business entertainment and the 
maintenance of entertainment facilities 
(such as yachts and hunting lodges) be 
disallowed in full as a tax deduction and 
that restrictions be imposed on the de- 
ductibility of business gifts, expenses of 
business trips combined with vacations, 
and excessive personal living expenses 
incurred on business travel away from 
home. 

I feel confident that these measures 
will be welcomed by the American peo- 
ple. I am also confident that business 
firms, now forced to emulate the expense 
account favors of their competitors, 
however unsound or uneconomical such 
practices may be, will welcome the re- 
moval of this pressure. These measures 
will strengthen both our tax structure 
and the moral fiber of our society. These 
provisions should be effective as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, and are estimated to in- 
crease Treasury receipts by at least $250 
million per year. 

4. Capital gains on sale of depreciable 
business property: Another flaw which 
should be corrected at this time relates 
to the taxation of gains on the sale of 
depreciable business property. Such 
gains are now taxed at the preferential 
rate applicable to capital gains, even 
though they represent ordinary income. 

This situation arises because the stat- 
utory rate of depreciation may not co- 
incide with the actual decline in the 
value of the asset. While the taxpayer 
holds the property, depreciation is taken 
as a deduction from ordinary income. 
Upon its resale, where the amount of 
depreciation allowable exceeds the de- 
cline in the actual value of the asset so 
that a gain occurs, this gain under pres- 
ent law is taxed at the preferential capi- 
tal gains rate. The advantages resulting 
from this practice have been increased 
by the liberalization of depreciation 
rates. 

Our capital gains concept should not 
encompass this kind of income. This 
inequity should be eliminated, and espe- 
cially so in view of the proposed invest- 
ment credit. We should not encourage 
through tax incentives the further ac- 
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quisition of such property as long as 
this loophole remains. 

I therefore recommend that capital 
gains treatment be withdrawn from 
gains on the disposition of depreciable 
property, both personal and real prop- 
erty, to the extent that depreciation has 
been deducted for such property by the 
seller in previous years, permitting only 
the excess of the sales price over the 
original cost to be treated as a capital 
gain. The remainder should be treated 
as ordinary income. This reform should 
immediately become effective as to all 
sales taking place after the date of en- 
actment. It is estimated to raise revenue 
by $200 million annually. 

5. Cooperatives and financial institu- 
tions: Another area of the tax laws 
which calls for attention is the treat- 
ment of cooperatives, private lending in- 
stitutions, and fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. 

Contrary to the intention of Congress, 
substantial income from certain coop- 
erative enterprises, reflecting business 
operations, is not being taxed either to 
the cooperative organization itself or its 
members. This situation must be cor- 
rected in a manner that is fair and just 
to both the cooperatives and competing 
businesses. 

The present inequity has _ resulted 
from court decisions which held patron- 
age refunds in certain forms to be non- 
taxable. I recommend that the law be 
clarified so that all earnings are taxable 
to either the cooperatives or to their 
patrons, assessing the patron on the 
earnings that are allocated to him as 
patronage dividends or refunds in scrip 
or cash. The withholding principle rec- 
ommended above should also be applied 
to patronage dividends or refunds so 
that the average patron receiving scrip 
will, in effect, be given the cash to pay 
his tax on his patronage dividend or 
refund. The cooperatives should not be 
penalized by the assessment of a patron- 
age tax upon dividends or refunds tax- 
able to the patron but left in the busi- 
ness as a substitute for the sale of 
securities to obtain additional equity 
capital. The exemption for rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and credit unions 
should be continued. 

The tax provisions applicable to fire 
and casualty insurance companies, 
originally adopted in 1942, need to be 
reviewed in the light of current condi- 
tions. Many of these companies, or- 
ganized on the mutual or reciprocal 
basis are now taxed under a special for- 
mula which does not take account of 
their underwritings gains and thus re- 
sults in an inequitable distribution of the 
tax burden among various types of com- 
panies. Consideration should be given 
to taxing mutual or reciprocal com- 
panies on a basis similar to stock com- 
panies, following the pattern of similar 
treatment of stock and mutual enter- 
prise in the life insurance field. 

Some of the most important types of 
private savings and lending institutions 
in the country are accorded tax deduc- 
tible reserve provisions which substan- 
tially reduce or eliminate their Federal 
income tax liability. ‘These provisions 
should be reviewed with the aim of as- 
suring nondiscriminatory treatment. 
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Remedial legislation in these fields 
would enlarge the revenues and con- 
tribute to a fair and sound tax structure, 

V. TAX ADMINISTRATION 


One of the major characteristics of 
our tax system, and one in which we can 
take a great deal of pride, is that it op- 
erates primarily through individual self. 
assessment. The integrity of such a sys- 
tem depends upon the continued will- 
ingness of the people honestly and 
accurately to discharge this annual price 
of citizenship. To the extent that some 
people are dishonest or careless in their 
dealings with the Government, the ma- 
jority is forced to carry a heavier tax 
burden. 

For voluntary self-assessment to be 
both meaningful and productive of rey- 
enues, the citizens must not only have 
confidence in the fairness of the tax 
laws, but also in their uniform and vig- 
orous enforcement of these laws. If 
noncompliance by the few continues 
unchecked, the confidence of the many 
in our self-assessment system will be 
shaken and one of the cornerstones of 
our Government weakened. 

I have in this message already recom- 
mended the application of withholding 
to dividends and interest and revisions to 
halt the abuses of expense accounts, 
These measures will improve taxpayer 
compliance and raise the regard of tax- 
payers for the fairness of our system. 
In addition, I propose three further 
measures to improve the tax enforce- 
ment machinery. 

1. Taxpayer account numbers: The 
Internal Revenue Service has begun the 
installation of automatic data process- 
ing equipment to improve administra- 
tion of the growing job of tax collection 
and enforcement. A system of identify- 
ing taxpayer account numbers, which 
would make possible the bringing to- 
gether of all tax data for any one par- 
ticular taxpayer, is an essential part of 
such an improved collection and enforce- 
ment program. 

For this purpose, social security num- 
bers would be used by taxpayers already 
having them. The small minority cur- 
rently without such numbers would be 
assigned numbers which these persons 
could later use as well for social secu- 
rity purposes if needed. The numbers 
would be entered on tax returns, infor- 
mation returns, and related documents. 

I recommend that legislation be en- 
acted to authorize the use of taxpayer 
account numbers beginning January 1, 
1962, to identify taxpayer accounts 
throughout the processing and record- 
keeping operations of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. 

2. Increased audit coverage: The ex- 
amination of tax returns is the essence 
of the enforcement process. The num- 
ber of examining personnel of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, however, has been 
consistently inadequate to cope with the 
audit workload. Consequently, it has 
been unable to audit carefully many of 
the returns which should be so examined. 
Anticipated growth in our population 
will, of course, increase this enforcement 
problem. 

Related to broadened tax audit is the 
criminal enforcement program of the 
Revenue Service. Here, the guiding 
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principle is the creation of a deterrent to 
tax evasion and to maintain or, if pos- 
sible, increase voluntary compliance with 
all taxing statutes. This means placing 
an appropriate degree of investigative 
emphasis on all types of tax violations, 
in all geographical areas, and identify- 
ing violations of substance in all income 
brackets regardless of occupation, busi- 
ness or profession. 

Within this framework of a balanced 
enforcement effort, the service is placing 
special investigative emphasis on returns 
filed by persons receiving income from 
illegal sources. I have directed all Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies to coop- 
erate fully with the Attorney General in 
a drive against organized crime, and to 
utilize their resources to the maximum 
extent in conducting investigations of 
individuals engaged in criminal activity 
on a major scale. With the foregoing 
in mind, I have directed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to provide through the In- 
ternal Revenue Service a maximum 
effort in this field. 

To fulfill these requirements for im- 
proved audits, enforcement, and anti- 
crime investigation, it is essential that 
the Service be provided additional re- 
sources which will pay their own cost 
many times over. In furthering the 
Service’s long-range plans, the prior ad- 
ministration asked additional appropria- 
tions of $27.4 million to hire about 3,500 
additional personnel during fiscal 1962, 
including provisions for the necessary in- 
creases in space and modern equipment 
vital to the efficient operation of the 
Service. To meet the commitments de- 
scribed above, this administration re- 
viewed these proposals and recom- 
mended that they be increased by 
another $7 million and 765 additional 
personnel to expedite the expansion and 
criminal enforcement programs. ‘The 
pending alternative of only 1,995 addi- 
tional personnel, or less than one-half 
of the number requested, this adminis- 
tration would constitute little more than 
the additional employees needed each 
year during the 1960’s just to keep up 
with the estimated growth in number 
and complexity of returns filed. Thus 
I must again strongly urge the Congress 
to give its full support to my original 
request. These increases will safeguard 
the long-term adequacy of the Nation’s 
traditional voluntary compliance system 
and, at the same time, return the added 
appropriations several times over in 
added revenue. 

3. Inventory reporting: It is increas- 
ingly apparent that the manipulation of 
inventories has become a_ frequent 
method of avoiding taxes. Current laws 
and regulations generally permit the use 
of inventory methods which are accept- 
able in recognized accounting practice. 
Deviations from these methods, which 
are not always easy to detect during 
examination of tax returns, can often 
lead to complete nonpayment of taxes 
until the inventories are liquidated; and, 
for some taxpayers, this represents 
permanent tax reduction. The under- 
stating of the valuation of inventories 
is the device most frequently used. 

I have directed the Internal Revenue 
Service to give increasing attention to 
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this area of tax avoidance, through a 
stepped-up emphasis on both the verifi- 
cation of the amounts reported as in- 
ventories and an examination of meth- 
ods used in arriving at their reported 
valuation. 

VI. TAX RATE EXTENSION 


As recommended by my predecessor, 
it is again necessary that Congress enact 
an extension of present corporation in- 
come and excise tax rates otherwise 
scheduled for reduction or termination 
on July 1, 1961. Such extension has 
been adopted by the Congress on a num- 
ber of previous occasions, and our pres- 
ent revenue requirements make such 
extension absolutely necessary again this 
year. 

In the absence of such legislation, the 
corporate tax rate would be decreased 5 
percentage points, from 52 percent to 
47 percent, excise tax rates on distilled 
spirits, beer, wines, cigarettes, passenger 
automobiles, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, and the transportation of per- 
sons would also decline; and the excise 
tax on general telephone service would 
expire. We cannot afford the loss of 
these revenues at this time. 

VII. AVIATION FUEL 


The last item on the agenda relates 
to aviation fuel. The two previous ad- 
ministrations have urged that civil avi- 
ation, a mature and growing industry, 
be required to pay a fair share of the 
costs of operating and improving the 
Federal airways system. The rapidly 
mounting costs of these essential serv- 
ices to air transportation makes the im- 
position of user charges more impera- 
tive now than ever before. The most 
efficient method for recovering a por- 
tion of these costs equitably from the 
airway users is through a tax on avia- 
tion fuel. Present law provides for a 
net tax of 2 cents a gallon on aviation 
gasoline but no tax on jet fuel. The 
freedom from tax of jet fuel is inequi- 
table and is resulting in substantial 
revenue losses due to the transition to 
jetpower and the resulting decline in 
gasoline consumption. 

My predecessor recommended a flat 
4Y,-cent tax for both aviation gasoline 
and jet fuels. Such a request, however, 
appears to be unrealistic in view of the 
current financial condition of the airline 
industry. 

Therefore, I recommend extending the 
present net 2-cent rate on aviation gaso- 
line to jet fuels; holding this uniform 
rate covering both types of fuel at the 
2-cent level for fiscal 1962; and provid- 
ing for annual increments in this rate 
of one-half cent after fiscal year 1962 
until the portion of the cost of the air- 
ways properly allocable to civil aviation 
is substantially recovered by this tax. 

The immediate increase in revenue 
from this proposal is modest in compari- 
son with anticipated airways costs; and 
the annual gradation of further increas- 
es is intended to moderate the impact of 
the tax on the air carrier industry. 
Should future economic or other devel- 
opments warrant, a more rapid increase 
in the fuel tax will be recommended. 
The decline from the revenues estimated 
by my predecessor is not large, and will 
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be met by the reforms previously pro- 
posed. I repeat my earlier recommenda- 
tion that, consistent with the user 
charge principle, revenues from the avi- 
ation fuels tax be retained in the gen- 
eral fund rather than diverted to the 
highway trust fund. 


CONCLUSION 


The legislation recommended in this 
message Offers a first step toward the 
broader objective of tax reform, The 
immediate need is for encouraging eco- 
nomic growth through modernization 
and capital expansion, and to remove 
tax preferences for foreign investment 
which are no longer needed and which 
impair our balance of payments position. 
A beginning is made also toward remov- 
ing some of the more glaring defects 
in the tax structure. The revenue gain 
in these proposals will offset the revenue 
cost of the investment credit. Finally, 
certain rate extensions are needed to 
maintain the revenue potential of our 
fiscal system. 

These items need to be done now; but 
they are a first step only. They will be 
followed next year by a second set of 
proposals, aimed at thorough income 
tax reform. Their purpose will be to 
broaden and unify the income tax base, 
and to review the entire rate structure 
in the light of these revisions, Let us 
join in solving these immediate problems 
in the coming months, and then join in 
further action to strengthen the foun- 
dations of our revenue system. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

The WHITE House, April 20, 1961. 





PRESIDENT’S TAX PROPOSAL RE- 
FLECTS PHILOSOPHY OF ROBIN 
HOOD IN REVERSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, to me the 
White House message on taxation in 
certain respects reflects a “Robin Hood in 
reverse” policy. I refer to the proposal 
to allow big business tax exemptions for 
new plant expansion while taking away 
from 15 million little people, who have 
invested hard-won savings in American 
industry, the meager tax exemptions 
they have on their investments. 

Later in the day, Mr. Speaker, I will 
elaborate on this and address my re- 
marks to certain aspects of the philos- 
ophy back of the President’s recom- 
mendation just read to the House. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 39] 
Auchincloss Holifield Powell 
Bass, Tenn, Landrum Rousselot 
Bilatnik Macdonald Shelley 
Moorehead, Sheppard 

Davis, Ohio Slack 

James C Morse Taylor 
Dawson Moulder Teague, Tex 
Fenton Nygaard Utt 
Fountain O’Hara, Mich. Young 
Harsha Peterson 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 401 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CONSIDERATION OF E.R. 4726, AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 262, Rept. No. 
255) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 4728) to amend title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 





SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 258 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6027) to improve benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
by increasing the minimum benefits and aged 
widow's benefits and by making additional 
persons eligible for benefits under the pro- 
gram, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
three hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill shall be considered as hav- 
ing been read for amendment. No amend- 
ments shall be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, but said amend- 
ments shall not be subject to amendment. 
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At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit, with or without instruc- 
tions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown], and yield myself such time 
as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 258 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
6027, a bill to improve benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program by increasing the mini- 
mum benefits and aged widow’s benefits 
and by making additional persons eligi- 
ble for benefits under the program, and 
for other purposes. The resolution pro- 
vides for a closed rule, waiving points of 
order, with 3 hours of general debate. 

The proposals embodied in H.R. 6027 
would provide improvements in our so- 
cial insurance system. These changes 
will make the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program more flexi- 
ble and effective in carrying out its basic 
purpose, and are along the lines of the 
changes recommended by the President. 

The bill would make benefits available 
for men beginning at age 62, with the 
benefits payable to men claiming benefits 
before age 65 reduced to take account 
of the longer period over which the bene- 
fits will be paid. 

The bill would liberalize the insured 
status requirements so that a worker 
would be fully insured if he had one 
quarter of coverage for every year 
elapsing after 1950 or after the year in 
which he attained age 21, if that was 
later and up to the year of disability, 
death, or attainment of age 65 for men, 
62 for women. 

The bill would increase aged widow’s, 
widower’s, and parent’s benefits from 75 
to 82% percent of the workers’ retire- 
ment benefit—a 10-percent increase in 
benefits for these people. 

Beginning in 1962, contribution rates 
would be raised by one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent each for employees and employers 
and by three-sixteenths of 1 percent for 
the self-employed. The level-premium 
increase in cost which would result from 
the bill is 0.25 percent of payroll and 
the level-premium equivalent of the in- 
come from the increase in the contribu- 
tion rates is also 0.25 percent of pay- 
roll. This means that the improvements 
would be fully financed and the system 
would remain actuarially sound. 

The old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, providing as it does 
a regular income for many millions of 
families who might otherwise be without 
the basic means of subsistence, is one of 
the most important of our economic sta- 
bilizers. Under the improvements rec- 
ommended in the bill, additional pur- 
chasing power will be placed in the hands 
of people who very much need it. These 
proposed changes would benefit about 
4,420,000 people within the first 12 
months through new or increased bene- 
fits amounting to $780 million. The 
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changes constitute desirable and sound 
longrun improvements in the system. 

Consistent with policies established by 
the Congress in the past, the improve- 
ments made by the bill will be fully 
financed and the program will continue 
to be self-supporting and on a sound 
actuarial basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 258. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume, 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O’NErLu], has explained 
something of the provisions of the rule 
making this bill in order for considera- 
tion. 

However, I think I should call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that 
this is another occasion where we might 
say, “Here we go again,” because once 
more we have before us a closed or gag 
rule which, of course, will prohibit or 
prevent any Member of this House from 
offering any amendment to this meas- 
ure, except those amendments which 
may be approved by the majority mem- 
bership of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Of course, this means there will 
be no opportunity to vote on any 
amendment except submitted in the 
form of a motion to recommit with in- 
structions. 

There are those who will say this is 
the usual rule, and of course it has been 
the usual practice in this House to have 
closed or gag rules on various types of 
tax bills, including some of the meas- 
ures of the past dealing with social se- 
curity matters. However, that has not 
always been the situation by any means 
and, in my opinion, should not have 
been in this particular case, as far as 
this legislation is concerned. 

I say there has been a divided opinion 
among the membership of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means as to just what 
this bill should contain, and should in- 
clude in the way of amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The Rules Com- 
mittee could, if it had desired to do so, 
and had really been sincere in the pro- 
gram announced to the House, earlier 
this year, that the House should always 
be permitted to work its will, easily have 
written a rule making in order consid- 
eration of certain amendments to this 
bill, as submitted by the minority mem- 
bership, or a minority group, of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

There is precedent for such action. It 
has been done in the past. Back in 
1954, for instance, when a very important 
piece of legislation from the Committee 
on Ways and Means was pending before 
the Committee on Rules, the grand old 
man of that day, the beloved Dan Reed, 
who was then chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, approved a fair 
rule. The gentleman from Rhode Island, 
Mr. Forand, a member of the opposite 
party, and a distinguished member, I 
might add, of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, had supported, along with 
a number of other members of the mi- 
nority, certain amendments to the bill 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which had failed of adoption. 
However, Mr. Reed, being the broad- 
minded gentleman and legislator that 
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he was, joined in requesting the Commit- 
tee on Rules to grant a rule, making in 
order the consideration of the bill under 
what We normally call a closed or a gag 
rule, but with the exception that the 
Forand amendment should be considered 
in order and could be submitted to the 
House for its consideration. And, that 
is exactly what was done; if I remember 
the month correctly, it was in July of 
1954. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel consideration 
should be given to adoption of similar 
rules in connection with a great deal of 
the legislation which comes from the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It isa 
great committee, and its membership is 
composed of able and strong men, so that 
often divisions within the committee are 
relatively close. It seems to me we ought 
to adopt, and sooner or later we will 
adopt, in my opinion, a procedure where- 
by the House will be able to decide for 
itself as to which group in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means may be right 
and which may be wrong in the consider- 
ation of certain amendments which may 
have been offered to legislation before 
that committee. I say this because that 
would at least partially open the door, 
at least partially let the House of Repre- 
sentatives work its will, on important 
legislation and still not throw the entire 
bill open to any kind of an amendment 
which might be offered, regardless of the 
effect thereof. 

Because, when this bill, like every 
other bill upon which we give a closed 
or gag rule, comes before the House, and 
action is completed upon it here in this 
House, it goes across to the other body 
and the membership of that body will 
be permitted to offer any kind of an 
amendment, or adopt any kind of an 
amendment, any individual Member may 
desire to offer, or to discuss, or to debate. 
I simply cannot bring myself to the 
belief that the membership of the other 
body is omnipotent and that they have 
the judgment and the discretion, individ- 
ually, to pass on matters the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives 
cannot be trusted to pass upon under 
a same procedure followed in the other 

y. 

Now, we have already been told, 
through the press, though I do not know 
how true it may be, that some Mem- 
bers of the other body are already saying 
that when this particular piece of legis- 
lation reaches them, amendments will 
be offered to tack onto it the so-called 
social security approach to the medicare 
program. That may happen, because 
over in the other body, absolutely con- 
trary to that which exists here, its mem- 
bership is permitted to work its will on 
legislative matters, even on important 
tax bills and measures of this kind. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. And amendments in the 
Senate need not even be germane to the 
Subject matter of a bill. 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, certainly, they do 
not have the same rule of germaneness 
that we have in the House. And, I hope 
that the day will come when the House 
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will finally reach the place where we 
will not straitjacket ourselves quite as 
much on legislation of this type as we 
have in the past, and that We at least 
be given permission, if you please, to 
consider important amendments which 
have been offered to legislation of this 
type in the Committee on Ways and 
Means itself. 

Even though it may not be appropriate 
to open the bill for all types of amend- 
ments, certainly the House should be 
permitted to act on those amendments, 
and those provisions of the bill that have 
become controversial within the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means itself, and 
upon which there has been an honest 
difference of opinion among able and 
strong men who have devoted their life- 
times to the study of tax and other legis- 
lation of this type. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I favor this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the passage of the 
committee bill, H.R. 6027, because it pro- 
vides some measure of relief for certain 
categories of social security recipients, 
but I do not believe that the bill goes far 
enough to meet the pressing problems of 
our senior citizens as well as those who 
are disabled during their early years of 
employment. 

The pending bill would: 

First. Increase the minimum monthly 
retirement benefit from $33 to $40; 

Second. Make benefits available for 
men beginning at age 62 on a reduced 
basis; 

Three. Liberalize the insured status 
requirements so that a worker would be 
fully insured if he has one quarter of 
coverage for every year elapsing after 
1950; 

Fourth. Increase widows’ and parents’ 
benefits from 75 to 82% percent of the 
workers’ retirement benefit; and 

Fifth. Extend for 1 year to June 30, 
1962, the period within which a person 
may file an application for establishing 
a period of disability. 

These amendments in the committee 
bill are well and good. But I would go 
much further in dealing with some of 
the pressing problems of the social se- 
curity system as revealed by many letters 
of complaint I have received from my 
constitutents. 

I have advocated and introduced leg- 
islation in the 86th Congress to this ef- 
fect (H.R. 8442), a reduction in the re- 
tirement age for men from 65 to 62 and 
for women from 62 to 60 with full ben- 
efits at those ages. I have urged, in the 
aforementioned legislation, that widows 
who have remained at home to care for 
their minor children and who presently 
become ineligible for a benefit after the 
children have reached the age of 18 
years, should be entitled to receive a 
widows’ benefit at age 50 instead of 
having to wait untl age 62. I think that 
the minimum benefit payable to the re- 
tired worker should be $50 a month. I 
would also provide a 5-percent increase 
in all benefits—across the board. I 
strongly urge the liberalization of the 
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definition of permanent and total dis- 
ability. I presume every Member of 
Congress has received mail from people 
who have considered themselves quali- 
fied for disability payments but have 
been rejected by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration as ineligible. The definition 
of disability is strict, and it is even more 
strictly administered. The change I 
propose would modify the requirement 
that the disabled person must be unable 
to “engage in any substantial gainful 
activity” by stating that he must be 
unable to “engage in a substantial gain- 
ful activity which is the same as or sim- 
ilar to the occupation or employment 
last performed by him on a regular basis 
before the onset of such impairment.” 
This latter terminology is closer to what 
the Congress really intended in passing 
the 1956 amendments on disability, and 
will insure administration of the Social 
Security Act in a way that will give the 
American worker real protection against 
crippling injury or disease. The quar- 
ters of coverage necessary to qualify for 
disability benefits should be reduced to 
15 out of the last 30 quarters. This 
should take care of many tragic cases of 
workers who are incapacitated in the 
early years of coverage. Last but not 
least, I urge the passage of a compre- 
hensive medical, nursing, and hospital 
care program such as is provided for in 
my bill, H.R. 8442, of the preceding 
Congress. 

These additional improvements in the 
social security system which I have out- 
lined are urgently needed by the Amer- 
ican people. I hope that the Committee 
on Ways and Means will give further 
consideration to them and report out a 
bill along these lines. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just come from the final conference on 
the depressed areas bill (S. 1). I wish 
to. alert the House and the Appropria- 
tions Committee in particular, to a pow- 
er, squeeze play about to be attempted on 
the question of backdoor Treasury 
financing. 

The House-introduced bill was the ad- 
ministration’s bill. As the bill was in- 
troduced in the House, as it was reported 
by the committee and as it was passed 
by the House, funds were to be provided 
only through the regular appropriation 
process. 

Now the administration has done a 
fiip-flop on fiscal responsibility. The 
word is the administration now prefers 
the Senate provision of the bill provid- 
ing that the loan funds be provided 
through backdoor Treasury financing. 
So the conference report when it comes 
back to the House will kick the Appro- 
priations Committee in the teeth and cut 
that committee down to a point where it 
only will have little to say over the funds 
involved. 
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This flip-flop in financing introduces 
an entirely new element in House con- 
sideration of this conference report. 
Here is a new and at best, uncertain 
Government loan program. All agree, 
the initial funds to be provided are in- 
adequate. It is the start of a program 
that will grow into the billions. The ter- 
mination date provided is a phony tran- 
quilizer. If ever a program should be 
subjected to the regular scrutiny of the 
Appropriations Committee, this is it. 
The Members of this House and the Ap- 
propriations Committee should not kid 
themselves. This is a now or never prop- 
osition for the Congress to retain or- 
derly financial control over this new 
program. 

In case there are any lingering doubts 
about this threat to fiscal responsibility, 
Members of this body and the Appropri- 
ations Committee should carefully note 
the power, squeeze play that is to be ap- 
plied. The Senate acted first on this 
bill. The House amended the bill and 
the Senate asked for a conference. Nor- 
mally the papers would go to the House 
and the House would act first on the 
conference report. If that were done, a 
motion would be in order to recommit 
the conference report with instructions 
that the House conferees insist that the 
appropriation provision of the House 
amendment be retained. That would 
give a clear-cut test on the issue with- 
out jeopardizing enactment of the bill. 
But, as of now, the regular conference 
procedure is not to be followed. The 
Senate has retained the papers, the Sen- 
ate will act first on the conference re- 
port and presumably adopt it, and the 
Senate conferees will be discharged. 
Then the conference report will come to 
the House on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
The conference report must be voted up 
or down. 

That is a rough, power, squeeze-play 
challenge to the authority of the Appro- 
priations Committee and to this House 
on the question of fiscal responsibility. 
No longer is it just a question of the 
House approving or disapproving a de- 
pressed areas bill. Bigger principles are 
now involved. I hope the House will 
meet this challenge head on and for 
what itis. If procedure is tc be followed 
which makes it necessary for the House 
to vote down the conference report to 
preserve fiscal responsibility, that, in my 
opinion, is what the House should do. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Social 
Security Act of 1935, strengthened and 
extended through the years, has emanci- 
pated millions of Americans from the 
dread of destitution in their old age. 
Humanitarian in concept, it has since 
proved itself to be one of the great aids 
to our national economy. 

The old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program provides a regular 
income for those who would otherwise 
have no opportunity or means of sup- 
porting themselves. At the same time, 
it provides for a wider distribution of 
purchasing power through monthly 
checks to those who are most in need of 
it. It is basically an economic right that 
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has been earned through payroll taxes 
for this purpose, that have been paid by 
employer and employee in equal 
amounts. It brings security with dig- 
nity, because it is not charity but social 
insurance. 

From its modest beginnings, it has 
been improved as a self-supporting pro- 
gram until its blessings reach more and 
more families. It proves that a free so- 
ciety, through its elected representatives 
in Congress, can adapt itself to meet 
changing conditions in an orderly but 
progressive way. 

This year we shall reach the 26th 
birthday of social security in the United 
States. It is clear, even now, that this 
legislation will prove to be one of the 
most constructive and beneficent pro- 
grams of the 20th century. 

In H.R. 6027, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1961, we are asked to 
approve the thorough study made by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and its recommendations. The proposed 
changes would benefit about 4,420,000 
people within the first 12 months 
through new or increased benefits 
amounting to $780 million. The 
changes constitute desirable and sound 
longrun improvements in the system. 

The committee recommends that the 
minimum monthly benefit payable to a 
worker retiring at or after the age of 
65, to a disabled worker, and to a sole 
survivor of an insured worker be raised 
from $33 to $40. Proportionate in- 
creases would be made in the minimum 
benefits payable to other dependents and 
survivors. Surveys disclose that people 
receiving minimum benefits, have very 
little, if any, other retirement income. 
Helping these people at the lower bene- 
fit levels is necessary because they did 
not have the opportunity to work in 
covered employment and at higher 
wages that would have raised their so- 
cial insurance income. 

An increase in the widow’s benefit is 
one of the most needed changes in the 
program. This bill, therefore, proposes 
a 10-percent increase in benefits for such 
persons. A similar increase would be 
made in the benefit payable to a wid- 
ower and to a surviving dependent par- 
ent. Aged widows are among the need- 
iest groups in our population. They not 
only receive smaller benefits than do 
retired workers but they also have less 
in other income. The average benefit for 
an aged widow today is $57.80 a month, 
as compared with $70 for a retired 
worker without eligible dependents. Un- 
der H.R. 6027, the average widow’s bene- 
fit will be raised to $64. 

Under the present law, reduced bene- 
fits are available for women who choose 
to retire at the age of 62. Men must 
wait until 65. In order to correct this 
contradiction, the committee recom- 
mends that men also be eligible for re- 
tirement at the earlier age of 62, but 
with reduced benefits. 

This is to protect men who, because 
of ill health, technological unemploy- 
ment, or other reasons, find it impos- 
sible to continue working until they 
reach 65. Furthermore, an older man 
who loses his job before 65, finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to find another open- 
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ing. As I come from an industrial city 
where thousands of men in their early 
50’s lost their jobs of a lifetime when 
the textile mills closed down or moved 
away—8 or 9 years ago—and have found 
little or no employment since then—I 
am concerned with their predicament, 
Because of conditions beyond their con- 
trol, they are too old to compete with 
younger men for jobs, and too young to 
qualify for social security retirement. 

These men worked in the covered em- 
ployment of the textile mills where they 
had social security taxes deducted from 
their wages, from 1937 to 1952 or 1953. 
They are fully insured, but under the 
present law they will be forced to wait 
several years on the average before they 
become eligible for social security bene- 
fits. These men wonder why, when 
provisions for optional retirement be- 
fore the age of 65 are quite common in 
private pension plans, the same choice 
is not available to them under the Social 
Security Act. And social security is 
their only hope. 

Reinforcing their claim for similar 
entitlement is a study of the pension 
programs of 230 companies, made by the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York in 1960. 
It reveals the fact that, among the col- 
lectively bargained plans, 96 percent per- 
mitted early retirement, and among the 
noncollectively bargained plans 88 per- 
cent permitted early retirement. 

The proposal to give men the option 
of retiring at 62, but with reduced bene- 
fits, will provide protection for those 
who are stranded in the desert with their 
working years behind them, and the 
promised land of security in old age, 
long year-miles to go. 

Another provision of this bill changes 
the requirements for fully insured status. 
Under it a person would need one quar- 
ter of coverage for every year—four 
quarters to the year—elapsing after 
1950—or after the year in which he at- 
tained the age of 21, if that was later— 
and before the beginning of the year in 
which he reached the age of 65—or age 
62 for women—died, or became disabled. 
This would replace the one quarter of 
coverage for every three calendar quar- 
ters elapsing, as required under the 
present law. The minimum requirement 
of 6 quarters of coverage and the maxi- 
mum requirement of 40 quarters of cov- 
erage for permanently insured status 
would be retained. 

This would help those people who are 
uninsured, not because they worked in- 
termittently during their lifetimes, but 
because the work they did in the prime 
of life was not covered. By the time 
their regular occupations were brought 
under the coverage of the social secu- 
rity program, they were so old that they 
could not work long enough to meet the 
insured-status requirements of the law. 
Under this amendment, about 160,000 
people who are not now insured would 
get benefits in the first 12 months of 
operation. 

The committee also recommends an 
extension of the time for filing fully 
retroactive applications for establishing 
disability periods. It would extend, for 
1 year, through June 30, 1962, the time 
within which insured workers with long- 
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standing disabilities may file applica- 
tions for disability protection on the 
pasis of which the beginning of a period 
of disability could be established as early 
as the actual onset of disablement. As 
the 1960 amendment provided cash dis- 
ability benefits for disabled workers un- 
der 50 the 1961 amendment would give 
such persons more time to file for these 
benefits. Many of these new eligibles 
only now are learning of their rights to 
disability benefits. 

To finance these additional benefits on 
a self-supporting and actuarially sound 
pasis, the bill meets the cost of the im- 
provements by raising the contribution 
rates by one-eighth of 1 percent each for 
employees and employers and by three- 
sixteenths of 1 percent for the self- 
employed beginning January 1, 1962. 

The provisions of the bill would be- 
come effective for the first month start- 
ing on or after the 30th day after enact- 
ment. 

H.R. 6027 will extend and strengthen 
the floor of protection for more Ameri- 
cans through the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, as amended. 

It is endorsed by the American people, 
and by a majority of their representa- 
tives in the Congress. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QuIeE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time a higher education aid bill is 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. This bill is divided 
into two titles. The first title provides 
$300 million in loans and matching 
grants for the construction of academic 
facilities in colleges and universities. 

The three Republican members of the 
Higher Education Subcommittee, Con- 
gressmen GOODELL, ASHBROOK, and my- 
self, want to emphasize that we whole- 
heartedly support title I. 

The Kennedy administration proposed 
that the entire $300 million be used 
only to provide loans for construction 
of these facilities. The Republican mi- 
nority in the subcommittee urged that 
70 percent of the funds be used for 
matching grants to the universities. 
This was in accord with the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of the educators who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee. 

The Republicans later agreed to a 
Democratic compromise providing for 
60 percent, or $180 million, to be avail- 
able for matching grants and 40 per- 
cent, or $120 million for loans to such 
institutions. 

We feel this is a strong provision 
which will help to assist the colleges 
and universities to provide the facilities 
for the rapidly growing enrollment 
which will increase by one-third in 5 
years and just about double in 10 years. 
On title II, however, providing scholar- 
Ships, we could find no agreement on 
the subcommittee. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and to emphasize 
that we are very pleased that the title I 
provisions were changed from what 
President Kennedy proposed and that 
now, at the urging of the Republicans, 
title I provides matching grants for 
academic facilities. In addition, the 
scholarship section which was proposed 
by the President to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 created 
considerable controversy in our subcom- 
mittee, and it has been deferred for 
consideration to the full committee for 
determination as to how that program 
should be administered. In any event, 
it is our feeling, I believe, that it should 
be administered in a manner that would 
be closely coordinated with the present 
loan system to college students under 
the National Defense Education Act. 
If there are to be scholarships they 
should be carefully coordinated with 
those loans. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 
It is understood that the administra- 
tion’s amendments to the National De- 
fense Education Act will be before our 
committee quite soon. We feel quite 
strongly that this portion of the bill 
ought to be delayed and considered at 
the same time as the loan provisions 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. At the present time, college ad- 
ministrators of the NDEA program are 
blending their present scholarships with 
the NDEA loans. Any further expan- 
sion of the loans or scholarships at the 
Federal level should be done in such a 
way that they would be blended with 
and not supplant the present scholar- 
ships, because this would be a waste of 
money to supplant presently adminis- 
tered private scholarships with Federal 
scholarships. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
my two colleagues, Mr. GooDELL and Mr. 
Quiz. I am a minority member of the 
subcommittee which has been hearing 
this bill. I should like to reemphasize 
our basic belief on this side of the aisle 
that before we commit the Government 
to a spending program of $2 or $3 bil- 
lions regardless of the urgency and need 
we should look at all aspects of higher 
education. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act should be studied adequately 
and thoroughly before we embark on 
any program of scholarships. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time to oppose this rule 
and to call attention to what I predicted 
would be the case when the so-called re- 
form of the Committee on Rules was 
put through. I made the point then 
and I again make it now that it was a 
phony reform. This was supposed to 
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be a reform so the House could work 
its will. There is no excuse whatso- 
ever for a gag rule of this sort on this 
legislation. Granted, there are reasons 
why tax bills should have a form of 
closed rule. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I have been on the 
Committee on Rules for 8 years. I do 
not know how long the gentleman has 
been on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. But in the 8 years I have been 
on the Committee on Rules, any bill that 
has come out of the Committee on Ways 
and Means that has been granted a rule 
has always been given what is regarded 
as a closed rule. This is the kind of 
rule we always give in connection with 
bills from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Can the gentleman name any 
legislation from the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the last 8 years that has 
come before us without such a rule? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. The 
unemployment insurance proposal in 
1953, in which we permitted the Demo- 
crats on the Committee on Ways and 
Means to offer a substitute that had 
been considered in the committee. 
Again, on a tax measure involving life 
insurance company taxation, I appeared 
before the Committee on Rules and that 
committee granted permission under its 
rule to offer an amendment. 

Mr. O’NEILL. At that time it was a 
closed rule making in order a certain 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is mistaken on this. The point 
I am driving at is that it is possible to 
have a rule that does protect the tax 
features and the balances which are 
necessary and be in the nature of a 
closed rule and at the same time per- 
mit the House to work its will. This 
bill before us is a typical example, 
where this kind of modified closed rule 
would work very well. It is a package 
deal, itis true. But there was developed 
on our side another package which we 
thought was much more desirable and 
was equally balanced. The committee 
gave them both full consideration. This 
is a matter for the House to consider and 
work its will on, yet, under this kind of 
rule it is impossible. Incidentally, I have 
an amendment I tried to offer—granted 
it does not have a great deal of support 
at this time, only about seven votes— 
in committee, but it does not alter the 
tax balance at all in this bill and, yet, 
I am not permitted to offer that amend- 
ment. In other words, if the Commit- 
tee on Rules was interested in reform- 
ing, and I suggested at the time this 
phony reform bill was proposed, that we 
would see no reform, and I pointed 
out what had happened in the thirties 
when the Committee on Rules was send- 
ing up legislation that had no basis for 
being under a gag or closed rule, but 
simply to impose the will of an adminis- 
tration that was dominating the Con- 
gress. The only point I am making 
here is that this is not liberal. This 
is the converse of liberality, and those 
who have been flying under the banner 
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of being liberal are now being exposed 
for exactly what their real purposes 
were and their real intentions were. I 
might say the actions of the Committee 
on Rules yesterday in forbidding 29 
measures, some of them, perhaps, should 
not be before us, but many of them 
should, and many of them are conserva- 
tive measures; but the Committee on 
Rules would not permit the House to 
work its will in this manner. The REc- 
orD is now unfolding, as I predicted it 
would, showing this so-called reform 
was not a reform. If we let it go into ef- 
fect, which I urged be done, let this so- 
called reform come in and then let the 
people evaluate themselves whether it 
has been the Committee on Rules which 
has been bottling up legislation or 
whether, indeed, it has not all the time 
been the Democratic leadership in this 
Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
are you kicking about? You ought to be 
used to it by this time. Do you not know 
enough now to sit down and take it? 
You are going to have to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have 
learned this. You can be beaten, and I 
will be beaten on this and on other 
things, but if you persist in carrying on 
a message, someday you may be in the 
majority. I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan who has fought this bat- 
tle much longer than I have, do not be 
discouraged. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not discouraged. It just gives me an 
opportunity to say something, if you 
would yield to me. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to this rule, I must point out that this 
is the customary rule which the Com- 
mittee on Rules always report to the 
House on tax matters, which are re- 
ported out of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6027) to improve bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program by increasing 
the minimum benefits and aged widows’ 
benefits and by making additional per- 
sons eligible for benefits under the pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 6027, with Mr. 
Hutt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. ~ 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, some weeks ago the 
President transmitted to the Congress 
@ message setting forth five changes in 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program under the Social Secu- 
rity Act that the administration desired 
the Congress to make during this ses- 
sion. Those five amendments suggested 
in the message were accompanied by a 
recommendation that the payroll tax 
supporting the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program be increased on Jan- 
uary 1, 1963, by one-half of 1 percent 
on both the employer and the employee; 
that is, one-quarter of 1 percent on each 
employer and each employee, and three- 
eighths of 1 percent on the self-em- 
ployed. That message was transmitted 
to the Congress, and immediately there- 
after the Ways and Means Committee 
began consideration of those particular 
suggested amendments. 

In the course of our executive sessions 
in determining the position of the com- 
mittee with respect to the suggestions, 
we had advanced some other suggestions 
also to which we gave consideration. 

The bill which is before the committee 
today is along the lines suggested by 
the President but is net in all respects 
similar to the recommendations made 
by the President relative to changes in 
the social security law. The President 
suggested that we increase the minimum 
benefit. The committee bill, the one 
presently before us, does increase the 
minimum benefit. 

The President requested that we in- 
crease the percentage of the widow’s 
benefit, that is, as a percent of the work- 
er’s benefit. The bill before us does 
provide for an increase in the widow’s 
benefit. 

The President suggested that we make 
a change with respect to the insured 
status provision, as one of the eligibility 
requirements for social security bene- 
fits. The bill contains a provision 
changing the insured status provision. 

The President asked for a provision 
that men 62 years of age have the option 
of retiring, with a reduced benefit, with- 
out having to wait until 65 to be eligible 
for social security benefits. The bill 
before us does contain such a provision. 

The President, in addition, recom- 
mended that with respect to the disabil- 
ity program we change the requirements 
for eligibility from what they are in the 
law today, namely, total and so-called 
permanent disability, to one of total dis- 
ability without the requirement that it 
must be determined by medical science 
that the disability is permanent. There 
is nothing in the committee bill that 
bears on that recommendation of the 
President. 

As compared to the President’s recom- 
mendations, there are differences in 
degree or amount with respect to three 
or four recommendations that are con- 
tained in the bill. For example, under 
the committee bill, in the case of the 
minimum benefit, the committee bill 
raises the minimum benefit from $33 to 
$40, but not to the amount originally 
recommended by the President, which 
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was $43. The bill does raise the per. 
centage of the husband’s primary benefit 
that a widow may draw to 82% percent 
over 75 percent which is the provision of 
existing law, but not to the 85 percent 
recommended by the President in hig 
message. 

The bill does include the provision for 
the retirement of men at age 62, but the 
benefit to be derived at age 62 by one 
retiring is computed by a method which 
differs from that which would have been 
used under the recommendation that 
came to us from the President. 

The sum of all these changes makes it 
possible for us to report this legislation 
to the House with an accompanying tax 
increase of not one-half of 1 percent on 
both employer and employee, but with 
a combined tax of one-quarter of 1 
percent on both the employer and the 
employee. 

Thus, the actual cost of the committee 
bill on the basis of a percent of payroll 
is approximately one-half of the cost of 
the program submitted to us by the 
President. 

The committee was anxious, as it is 
always anxious, not to permit the social 
security rate of tax to get out of hand or 
to grow too rapidly. It is already sched- 
uled, on the basis of existing law, not 
this bill but on the basis of existing 
law, to go in 1969, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, to a combined rate of 9 per- 
cent on employer and employee. 

As a result of the enactment of this 
bill by the Congress, the combined rate 
in 1969 on the employers and employees 
will be 9.25 percent. The committee im- 
posed this additional one-quarter of 1 
percent increase in payroll taxes to sup- 
port this program on employers, em- 
ployees—and three-sixteenths in the 
case of the self-employed—effective on 
January 1, 1962, rather than on Janu- 
ary 1, 1963, as was recommended. 

On the whole, Mr. Chairman, there 
are about 4,420,000 people who will de- 
rive some new or increased benefit under 
this program. I will break that down 
into separate amendments which I have 
outlined. 

In the case of the minimum benefit, 
approximately 2,175,000 people will be 
benefited during the first 12 months of 
operation. So that many people will be 
affected by this change in minimum. 
That will cost, in the first 12 months of 
operation, approximately $170 million. 

There are about 560,000 people that 
we estimate will take optional retire- 
ment at age 62 if the provisions of this 
bill become effective. If that is the case, 
in the first 12 months of the operation 
of that provision there will be expended 
$440 million. 

The change in the insured status re- 
quirement from 1 out of 3, which is the 
provision in existing law, to 1 out of 4 
elapsed quarters after 1950—or after be- 
coming 21, whichever is later—will make 
160,000 more people eligible for benefits 
than are presently eligible and will cost 
in the first 12 months of the operation 
of the provision around $65 million. 

The increase in the benefits for wid- 
ows, widowers, and parents, now 75 per- 
cent of the primary benefit amount to 
82.5 percent, under the provisions of this 
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pill, would apply to 1,525,000 people and 
will cost in the first 12 months of the 
operation of the provision around $105 
million. 

Altogether, therefore, there will be 
expended under this bill, over the pro- 
visions of existing law, from the social 
security trust fund during the next 12 
months approximately $780 million, 
penefiting, as I have said, some 4,420,000 
people. There would have been spent 
under the administration program sub- 
mitted to us around $1 billion in the 
firs; 12 months, and that would have 
gone to approximately 4,775,000 people. 
The primary difference in the number 
is due to the deletion by the committee 
of the change with respect to eligibility 
for disability benefits under the program 
which was enacted several years ago. 
The dollar amount is largely the differ- 
ence in the percentage of change voted 
by the committee under that recom- 
mended by the President for the min- 
imum payment and for widows’ benefits. 

The bill on the whole, I think, ad- 
dresses itself to those areas that are 
most pressing at the moment for at- 
tention and change. 

Who are we trying to help in this bill? 
We are trying to help people who are 
drawing less than $40 a month in social 
security benefits, whose benefits under 
the bill would be increased to $40 a 
month, in the case of the primary bene- 
ficiary, of course. We are trying to help 
the widow who has been left behind by 
the man who, before his death, developed 
protection under the social security pro- 
gram, who may at some time during his 
lifetime have been the beneficiary of a 
benefit in retirement. When he and his 
wife were both living they received com- 
bined benefits equal to 150 percent of 
his primary benefit. He dies. She is 
left. Under existing law, that benefit to 
her becomes 75 percent of his primary 
benefit. This bill would raise it to 824 
percent. 

Let us take a simple case for example. 
Assume the man has a primary benefit 
of $100. He and his wife receive com- 
bined benefits of $150 while he is still 
living. The man dies, and under the 
provisions of existing law she imme- 
diately begins to receive $75. Under the 
provisions of the bill, she would have 
$82.50 as her benefit. 

Now, why is it important that we think 
in terms of the minimum benefits? Why 
is it important that we think in terms of 
the increased benefit for widows? These 
are areas where we feel that there is 
less likelihood of them having other in- 
come in retirement in addition to that 
which they draw under social security. 
More than likely, the amount provided 
under this program for these categories 
in retirement is the bulk, if not all, that 
they can receive in retirement. Studies 
have been made which show that widows 
have less outside retirement income, 
other than social security, than do 
others. Certainly those people who are 
drawing the minimum benefit under so- 
cial security, based upon a previous work 
record, could be assumed to have less 
other retirement income, I think, than 
others who are receiving larger amounts. 
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So, the emphasis in the bill in those 
twbd respects is upon the areas and the 
individuals where we think there is more 
need for improving their situation at the 
moment than perhaps any others who 
are under social security. Now, there 
are other cases that can be made for 
other charges, but it is a question of 
judgment within our committee as to 
which of the changes or suggestions we 
feel present the more meritorious case 
within the framework of a tax increase 
of one-fourth of 1 percent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I had as much 
question in my own mind, as I said, in 
the Committee on Ways and Means, as 
I stated before the Committee on Rules, 
as any member of the committee about 
whether it was desirable to reduce the 
retirement age for men to 62. A similar 
proposal was added to a social security 
bill last year in the Senate. It was 
adopted by a rather one-sided vote in 
that body, as I remember; I do not recall 
the precise total. But, anyway, the pro- 
posal came to usin conference. A strong 
case was made in the conference commit- 
tee by the Senate for the retention of the 
provision which they added. In confer- 
ence that was deleted last year, without 
passing judgment on the merits of the 
case, in the final analysis, because we had 
more costs placed on the books by the 
action of the House and the Senate than 
we had tax in that bill last year to de- 
fray those additional costs. Something 
had to be eliminated. We gave some on 
our side and they gave some on their 
side, and one of the things they finally 
receded on was the provision for men to 
retire at the age of 62. At the time, I 
thought it might finally encourage peo- 
ple, if we were not careful what we did, 
to retire at 62, when actually there was 
nothing wrong with them physically or 
mentally, when actually they were em- 
ployed, and when I think most of us 
would feel that they were better off if 
they were working beyond 62. 

I cannot conceive of anybody who is 
62 years of age, healthy, vigorous phys- 
ically and mentally, who has no threat 
of unemployment, who is not looking for 
employment but is presently employed, 
who would make the decision to retire 
at age 62 to get the social security bene- 
fit, if that is all he could get in the way 
of retirement, when he could make so 
much more by continuing in employment 
and get a higher benefit later. 

In the bill now before us, we have re- 
duced the benefit such a person would 
get at age 65 so that he can get a ben- 
efit at age 62, but he would get only 80 
percent of what he would have received 
had he waited until he was 65. That is 
what this bill does. It costs the social 
security trust fund nothing in the long 
run. It involves some additional ex- 
penditure in the first year, yes; but over 
the lifetime of the fund it figures out to 
almost the identical amount that he 
would have been paid in any such case 
if he waited until he was 65 and lived 
until he was 75. Between the ages of 
62 and 75, if he retires at 62, he would 
be getting less pay per month, but it 
adds up over the lifetime to about the 
same amount of dollars. So that I can- 
not conceive, when the amounts are 
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presently as low as they are, for the pri- 
mary benefit for people at age 65, and 
when complaint is made to our com- 
mittee at all times that these amounts 
are not sufficiently high at the moment 
to enable people to retire and live on 
these benefits, why anybody would quit 
a good job and retire at 20 percent less 
than he could get if he waited until he 
was 65. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case of this pro- 
vision what are we trying to do? We 
are trying to take care of the people 
who do not have a job, who have either 
lost their job because of physical or 
mental impairment, but who are not so 
disabled as to qualify for disability ben- 
efits, but who cannot get these benefits 
under the present OASI program until 
they get to be 65 years of age. Those 
people number 560,000 that we are talk- 
ing about; not people who are employed 
and who are going to quit, but people 
who have had to quit in the past because 
of some degree of physical or mental 
impairment, or because of unemploy- 
ment, or something of that sort. And 
we know from experiences we have in 
dealing with our own constituents day 
in and day out, that when a person 62 
or 63 years of age is thrown out of em- 
ployment, his opportunity of finding an- 
other job is almost nonexistent. Those 
are the people we are talking about who 
are in this 560,000 group, who will take 
= oat of retiring at this earlier age 
of 62. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask several questions di- 
rected to the issue of retirement at age 
62, which I do not think have been 
touched upon in the explanation of the 
bill or in the committee report. 

Question No. 1: Is it not true that 
when the committee several years ago 
first proposed earlier retirement for 
women, beginning at age 62, the com- 
mittee did not call for any reduction 
in their benefits for each month they 
lacked being 65 at the time of retire- 
ment? It was the Senate, was it not, 
which inserted that reduction require- 
ment in the bill? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentlewoman is ac- 
curate in her statement of what hap- 
pened in 1955 and 1956. In the form in 
which the bill which became the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956 was re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the year 1955, the retire- 
ment for women would have been re- 
duced to age 62 with payment of full 
monthly benefits to all women who re- 
tired at that age—widows, wives of in- 
sured workers, and women workers who 
had their own wage record. The actu- 
arial reduction in this provision was 
originated in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, was approved by the Senate, and 
was agreed to in conference by the con- 
ferees. If the gentlewoman will recall, 
a@ number of other changes were made 
by the Social Security Amendments of 
1956, and it was our understanding at 
the time that one of the basic reasons 
for including the actuarial reduction was 
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a matter of the cost to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Question No. 2: 
Therefore, it was the conviction of the 
majority of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means at that time that 
the social security system could handle 
the actuarial costs of earlier retirement 
for women without penalty at age 62, 
just as you provided in that same meas- 
ure for full benefits for widows at age 
62? 

Mr. MILLS. It is true that, at the 
time the Committee on Ways and Means 
reported H.R. 7225, 84th Congress, the 
committee was convinced that the bill, 
including the proposal to permit all 
women to retire at age 62, was ade- 
quately financed. However, it is impor- 
tant to realize that the total cost of that 
House bill was estimated to be approxi- 
mately 1 percent of payroll and that the 
bill contemplated an increase in social 
security taxes of one-half of 1 percent 
each on employers and employees. A 
very large portion of that estimated cost 
was attributable to the provision per- 
mitting all women to retire at age 62 
without any actuarial reduction. To be 
specific, it is my recollection that that 
item alone involved a level premium pay- 
roll cost of approximately 0.56 percent 
of taxable earnings, whereas the cost 
was greatly decreased if done on an 
actuarially reduced basis in the case of 
working women and wives, so that the 
provision as finally approved in the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1956 cost 
approximately 0.2 percent of payroll in- 
stead of the 0.56 percent attributable to 
this item under the then House bill. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Question No. 3: 
Does not the present law, forcing women 
who retire at age 62 to agree to a life- 
time reduction in their annuity, in effect 
also force them to gamble on how long 
they think they are going to live? In 
other words, while it is true that a 
woman retiring at 62 or 63 or 64 will 
eventually receive the same total amount 
of money in benefits if she dies within a 
certain number of years after reaching 
65, none of us as mortal human beings 
has any way of knowing in advance 
whether a particular individual will gain 
or lose, overall, by accepting the low- 
ered annuity resulting from retirement 
before 65? 

Mr. MILLS. It is obviously true in a 
provision of this kind, involving as it 
does a matter of free choice on the part 
of the individual at the earlier age of 
62, 63 or 64, that it may turn out in 
later years that the individual made the 
wrong choice. However, insofar as any 
provision involves free choice, I do not 
know how we can always assure that a 
given individual will have made the 
right choice in his own case. Such pro- 
visions are very common in private in- 
surance. The “gamble” is inherent in 
insurance. Obviously, some will gain 
and some will lose—no one can tell at 
the time of election; if you could tell, 
the provision would be impossible. 
There could be no “actuarial” reduc- 
tion, because it would not be actuarial. 
It makes the provision possible. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Question No. 4: Has 
the committee in its studies on this 
matter been able to determine whether 
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most workers—men and women—would 
rather keep on working to 65 if their 
health permits, and that therefore those 
who take advantage of the earlier re- 
tirement are and would be persons with 
very little choice in the matter—either 
unemployed or in ill or deteriorating 
health? 

Mr. MILLS. It is clear that most peo- 
ple would rather keep on working. 
There is no question about that—if they 
are able to work, they want to work. 
Beneficiary surveys conducted by the 
Social Security Administration have 
shown that over 80 percent of benefici- 
aries between the ages of 65 and 71 who 
had no earnings were not working only 
because they were not well enough to 
work or could not find work. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Question No. 5: My 
belief is that those workingwomen who 
chose to retire before 65 under the pres- 
ent law, and accept a lowered annuity 
for the rest of their lives, in most cases 
would not retire if their health were 
good and if they had the opportunity 
to continue working. And I feel that 
most men who would choose to retire 
at age 62 or 63 or 64 under this bill 
would do so either because they are out 
of work and cannot find jobs or because 
their health is such they can no longer 
do their work well. Under those cir- 
cumstances, is it not unfair to reduce 
their benefits for the rest of their lives? 

Mr. MILLS. I would remind the 
gentlewoman that the question is not 
solely one of whether or not full bene- 
fits should be paid to such individuals 
under the circumstances which she out- 
lines, since we are all of course sym- 
pathetic with these situations, but we 
must always bear in mind the cost of 
these matters. Also, we must bear in 
mind the competing demands for im- 
provements in other areas of the system 
and the overall cost involved when we 
do make improvements in various pro- 
visions, Taken singly or in a vacuum, 
we might all be in a position to reach 
agreement that certain things should be 
done and certain improvements should 
be made; however, we do not ever find 
ourselves, when considering the Social 
Security Act, to be operating on a single 
provision or in a vacuum, but rather we 
must always consider the competing de- 
mands relating to various areas of the 
Social Security Act. It should be real- 
ized that if this election were not in the 
law, such people would not have re- 
ceived any benefits at all until they 
reach the age 65, because it could not 
be done any other way. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Question No. 6: If 
it is actuarially necessary to reduce the 
benefits of those who retire before 65, 
as is now done in the case of women 
and which would be done for men, too, 
under this bill, could we not devise some 
method under which the retiree receives 
the reduced annuity only until reaching 
65 and then goes on full benefits? How 
much difference would that make in the 
overall costs? 

Mr. MILLS. In answer to the gentle- 
woman’s question, I would incline to the 
view that unless the actuarial reduc- 
tion were continued past the age of 65 
and until the person died, it would not 
amount to a true actuarial reduction 
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and might indeed operate as a power. 
ful incentive for all individuals to retire 
at age 62 so as to obtain benefits be. 
tween ages 62 and 65 which they other- 
wise would not have obtained, and then 
from age 65 they would receive all of 
the benefits which they normally would 
have obtained had they waited to age 65 
to retire. In other words, what I am 
saying is that unless the reduction is 
continued past age 65, it would simply 
add a period of 3 additional years of 
benefits in the case of everyone, and of 
course would be an exceedingly costly 
operation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman stated that the new 
tax starts January 1 next year. Did 
the gentleman say when the benefit pro- 
visions of the bill will begin? 

Mr. MILLS. I did not; and I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma for re- 
minding me. The benefits would go into 
effect with respect to the first month 
that begins 30 days on or after the law 
becomes effective. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to ask if the committee 
considered the question of income limita- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; the committee has 
considered that for a number of years 
and during that time the committee has 
made a great number of changes in the 
income limitation. For example, we made 
a change in that last year. We departed 
from the rigid concept that was in the 
law that after an individual has drawn 
so many dollars then he may lose—even 
though he just makes 1 additional dol- 
lar—$80 from the first month’s benefit. 
We changed that last year to provide 
that there would be a reduction in the 
benefit but not a complete loss of bene- 
fit for earnings in excess of $1,200, and 
not to exceed $1,500. 

Under the law now, between $1,200 
and $1,500, for every $2 of earning there 
would be a loss of $1 of benefits. We 
did not go further in that direction in 
the bill before us. We were thinking, 
or at least I was thinking, that a better 
case could be made at the moment, with- 
in this one-fourth of 1 percent tax on 
both employer and employee, for in- 
creasing the allowance for widows and 
for increasing the minimum. Also, even 
though it costs nothing, I thought we 
could make a better case for optional 
retirement of men at 62 for the reason 
that when you talk about a work test 
you are talking about how much a person 
may draw in covered employment and 
still continue to draw benefits. You are 
not talking about a person who is de- 
pendent entirely and exclusively upon 
social security if we are talking with 
respect to minimum benefits, and if not 
with respect to minimum benefits, then 
gp with respect to widows’ bene- 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. If I understand 
the gentleman correctly, though you 
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have not considered it in this bill you 
have not closed the door? 

Mr. MILLS. We considered it in com- 
mittee. Yes, there was a suggestion 
made in the Committee on Ways and 
Means that we increase the work test 
from the $1,200 floor that we have where 
there are free earnings without penalty 
on benefits, up to $2,400; that is, to per- 
mit $2,400 in earnings without loss of 
any benefits. It developed, when the 
author of that proposal found out that 
involved an increase in the payroll tax 
of some 0.34 percent of payroll, he with- 
drew it. 

There are different ways of looking at 
the work test. If you want to eliminate 
it, such action costs an awful lot. Or, 
you can moderate it, or modify it in such 
a way as to reduce the cost. 

There will be other opportunities for 
the committee to consider these matters. 
What we were thinking about was what 
we could more nearly justify at the mo- 
ment under this increase that is involved 
in the tax. I trust my friend would say 
that in evaluating this situation, though 
there are many of these things that need 
to be done, certainly we are not over- 
looking the opportunity of doing things 
where changes are really needed in this 
bill. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. 
gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman’s committee consider any re- 
vision in the definition of the term “dis- 
ability” under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, we went into that. 
The gentleman will recall the President’s 
suggestion that we eliminate certain 
language presently in the law. That 
would have the effect of eliminating the 
requirement presently in law that medi- 
cal science must think, at least, that 
this total disability of today is of un- 
limited and indefinite duration, which 
means permanent. That was the sug- 
gestion that was made, so that the pro- 
gram would have been changed to one 
where total disability was the test. So 
long as the individual was totally dis- 
abled for 6 months under that proposal, 
he would have been picked up under 
that proposal in the seventh month. 
The committee did not make that rec- 
ommendation to the House. It is not in 
this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
definition at the present time is so un- 
realistic and so restricted that as a 
practical matter in order to collect 
these benefits a man has to be almost a 
hopeless cripple, a wheelchair patient, 
because the requirement of inability to 
perform a gainful occupation means that 
if he can sell lead pencils from a wheel- 
chair on a street corner he is not totally 
impaired. 

Mr. MILLS. The point you are rais- 
ing is not so much a question of per- 
manency, as it is the question of total 
disability. I think that may be the 
problem in many cases. It is true, when 
we said we wanted the program to be 
applicable to people who are totally dis- 
abled, that that means unable to en- 
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gage in any gainful activity. The re- 
quirements for disability of 100 percent 
are very near, as I understand, and if 
I am wrong, I will correct the REcorp, 
but as I understand, they are very near 
to the determinations that are made 
by the Veterans’ Administration under 
the insurance provisions. Of course, 
there are many different types of cases 
and disabilities. For example, if a man 
has a bad heart, the VA regulations 
might say, ‘“‘For our purposes, he can 
be considered only 40 percent disabled.” 
What I am getting at is this: Much of 
the regulations in that respect in the 
Veterans’ Administration in insurance 
cases is somewhat comparable to the 
people who make these determinations 
at the State level in the vocational re- 
habilitation services. That is what the 
State people have told me, in any event. 
There are variations from State to State, 
I feel sure, in the various State pro- 
grams of one type or another. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman is mistaken. At least my 
own experience has been in many in- 
stances where the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has held a man to be unable to 
perform a gainful occupation and have 
given him a rating of total disability, 
the social security administration has 
said, ‘‘No.” 

Mr. MILLS. It is not just a question 
of being able to perform a gainful oc- 
cupation. The question is whether or 
not the man is permanently disabled, 
and for an indefinite duration. It is 
entirely possible that a man can be 100 
percent disabled so far as following one 
particular job is concerned, but by re- 
habilitation he can perform another type 
of work. That is another test. And the 
final test is after they reach this con- 
clusion that he is permanently and to- 
tally disabled, and cannot be rehabili- 
tated, we say we will not pick him up 
until it has been demonstrated that his 
disability has not changed for 6 months. 
Thus, there is a 6-month “waiting 
period.” Of course, I know what the 
thought of the gentleman is. The gen- 
tleman’s thought is that this is being 
administered too strictly. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. That is 
right. The definition is too strict. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say this to the 
gentleman. I am not going to quarrel 
with them downtown because the peo- 
ple who have been covered by this pro- 
gram so far in numbers have been fairly 
close to their estimates of what would 
happen, under what the Congress told 
them it wanted when the program was 
set up. There are many ways in which 
this can be liberalized. Of course, the 
committee has this and other sugges- 
tions under constant study, and when 
it is found that we can make changes in 
the future without opening the program 
up to something which would involve 
excessive cost factors or other such un- 
desirable considerations, then, of course, 
the committee will report to the Con- 
gress such changes, I am sure. But, it 
must be demonstrated to us in the com- 
mittee that we are not letting this pro- 
gram get out of hand or making it one 
of temporary disability before making 
these changes. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I hope 
the committee will give this matter fur- 
ther study. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I understand that over 
the last period of approximately 5 years, 
the expenditures from these trust funds 
have exceeded the revenue by over $2 
billion. By the passage of this legisla- 
tion, will that difference between ex- 
penditures and revenue increase? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, the gentleman is 
right. That is why the committee re- 
ported legislation to the House in 1958— 
I refer to the bill which became the 
Social Security Amendments of 1958. 
We were using a large part of the in- 
crease in taxes at that time to change 
the situation of more outgo than intake. 
You remember, we considered and passed 
that legislation at that time. We set the 
tax dates up ahead, that is, the “step- 
ups,” so that finally the maximum tax 
would come into existence in 1969. The 
committee has cognizance of this and 
watches it very closely. This bill itself 
will increase in the next 12 months the 
expenditures out of the fund over the 
intake because these benefits will go into 
effect approximately 30 days after this 
becomes law. The new tax to pay for it 
will not go into effect until the Ist of 
January of next year. There is nothing 
unusual about this situation, however, 
because at no time in the past, as I re- 
member, has the committee ever levied a 
retroactive tax for this purpose nor 
levied a tax to go into effect before the 
beginning of a new calendar year. 

Mr. HALEY. At what time then will 
the intake that you are now recommend- 
ing meet the outgo under the provisions 
of this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. The intake will be as 
much as the outgo in 1963. I refer the 
gentleman to page 21 of the committee 
report. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Are we to understand 
that the payroll tax increase will be one- 
quarter of 1 percent on the employer and 
one-quarter of 1 percent on the em- 
ployee? 

Mr. MILLS. No; the combined tax on 
employer and employee is one-quarter of 
1 percent. It is one-eighth of 1 percent 
on each. 

Mr. WILLIS. How does that compare 
with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. MILLS. The President’s recom- 
mendation would have imposed a tax of 
one-quarter of 1 percent on each em- 
ployer and employee, or a combined tax 
of one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. WILLIS. And I suppose the rev- 
enue is proportionate? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; it is predicated 
upon so much dollar payroll yielding so 
many dollars of income. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 
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Mr. GRAY. Under present law, Mr. 
Chairman, the eligibility requirement is 
5 years’ work out of the past 10, or 20 
quarters. 

Mr. MILLS. Actually, since 1950 one 
would achieve “insured status” if he had 
worked one out of three elapsed quarters. 
The gentleman is a better mathema- 
tician than I and can make the calcula- 
tion faster than I. There would be 40 
quarters’ coverage between 1950 and 1960 
and one-third of that would be around 
13. He must have had, let us say, 13 
quarters’ coverage. 

Mr. GRAY. My question is whether 
or not this bill changes that eligibility 
requirement. 

Mr. MILLS. This bill, as was pointed 
out earlier, changes that one out of 
three quarters to one out of four; but 
the gentleman will recall that was also 
in the bill that was passed by the House 
last year. The Senate changed it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
membership of the House will see fit to go 
along with the committee and accept 
these recommendations at this particu- 
lar time, bearing in mind the fact that 
the Committee on Ways and Means is 
constantly looking into this situation and 
is as desirous and anxious as anyone else 
to bring about improvements within the 
social security system just as quickly as 
anyone else. 

The committee, however, is cognizant 
of the absolute necessity of this pro- 
gram’s being kept on an actuarially 
sound basis. This committee has his- 
torically from time to time reported to 
the House increases in benefits of some 
sort or other, but the Members of Con- 
gress will recall that whenever we have 
done that we have accompanied our work 
with such tax increases as were neces- 
sary to maintain the actuarial soundness 
of this program. That we are proceeding 
to do in connection with this bill. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The opponents 
of this bill have claimed that if these 
increases went into effect the fund would 
not be actuarially sound. I do not believe 
that is so. Would the gentleman care 
to comment about that? 

Mr. MILLS. According to the best 
actuarial people who advise us in these 
matters, the fund is actuarially sound, in 
their opinion, when the deficit in per- 
petuity does not exceed one-quarter of 
1 percent. That amount could be used 
as a margin of miscalculation. It may 
be that something might develop in the 
future where that would not be the case, 
but as we look at the picture we can tell 
you that this fund is as actuarially sound 
as is required, or could be, for all of us 
to be assured that these benefits we are 
proposing and that are in existing law 
in perpetuity can be paid under the taxes 
that are levied under existing law to 
support it, and that there is no money 
coming from the general funds of the 
Treasury to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Committee 
to approve the committee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Arkansas has consumed 30 min- 
utes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ByrNEs]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the place where the discussion was 
left by our able chairman is a good place 
to pick up, and I refer to the point of 
actuarial soundness. That is, the prac- 
tical use of the word “actuarial.” Ina 
sense it is actuarially sound, but when 
we go to the premises upon which this 
actuarial soundness is based, we begin 
to see that it is not actuarially sound in 
the sense that insurance programs in 
the private sector are actuarially sound. 

Let us not “kid” ourselves. We are not 
voting our own money to pay for these 
benefits. We are voting the money of 
our children and our children’s chil- 
dren because these benefits that we vote 
here today, if we do, and have in the 
past, are not going to be paid for by 
the taxes in our generation but, indeed, 
are going to be paid for by the labor 
force beginning in 1970, beginning in 
1980, beginning in 1990. The actuarial 
soundness of the program is based on 
the assumption that the taxes we im- 
pose here in perpetuity, with the built- 
in increases that go on through 1969, 
will actually be imposed and that the 
laboring force will continue to increase 
and that this great economy of ours 
will not suffer a serious depression like it 
did in the thirties, because all of these 
throw out the actuarial soundness of 
this system. So one of the big problems 
that face us today, those of us who are 
deeply concerned about the future wel- 
fare of our society, the future genera- 
tions and the heritage we are passing 
on, look to the impact of this thing right 
now. 

This is a payroll tax, Mr. Chairman, 
and this is going to be reflected in in- 
creased cost of goods and services and 
whether or not our economy at this 
particular time is in a position to absorb 
further increased costs in goods and 
services, the price which people pay. I 
might say and refer also to the impact 
on our own manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in relation to producers abroad. 
All of this increases the cost of our 
goods and services. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that if our 
economy increases in productivity as we 
continue today, and I hope we will con- 
tinue as we are today, we can absorb 
costs like these. There is every reason, 
in my judgment, to believe we should 
continue to try to improve this system, 
but if we are not keeping in touch with 
productivity increases in our society and 
similar increases in costs, a great deal 
of it is going to come back in inflation, 
in unemployment, and in other things 
that are impediments to our economic 
system. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman says that 
this is not actuarially sound and that fu- 
ture generations are going to have to 
pay for this? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 
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Mr. HALEY. Certainly the Congress 
of the United States has been following 
that policy for 20 years, have we not, in 
laying up something that future genera- 
tions are not going to pay in the gentle- 
man’s lifetime, his children’s lifetime, 
or his grandchildren’s lifetime? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I could not 
agree with the gentleman more. 

Mr. HALEY. It is following the usua] 
trend of the Congress in setting up these 
expenditures and not paying for them 
when they should be paid for. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is entirely accurate. Those of 
us who boast about this great economy 
of ours and our great society, and I am 
one who boasts about it because it is 
the greatest on earth, should think in 
terms of who should we be thanking for 
this great society we have. I tell you, 
it is what our forefathers and our fath- 
ers passed onto us. We are reaping the 
harvest from the seeds that those people 
sowed and the land those people tilled. 
The thing for us to consider is, What are 
we planting for our children and grand- 
children? What are we tilling? I say 
by that standard in so many ways this is 
a wicked generation. When we analyze 
these things we begin to see it. It is 
on that basis I made a speech, which I 
put in the Recorp, about a month ago, 
entitled, ‘Politics Can Destroy Social 
Security.” 

In my judgment the essential features 
of social security were sound. When 
this program was started it was directed 
to the indigent or those who might be- 
come indigent in our society, and the 
Government has always had proper con- 
cern about them. And, I submit the 
OASI was an improvement over the old 
age and assistance program, and the old 
age and assistance program was a vast 
improvement over the poor-farm tech- 
nique for taking care of our people. So, 
this started out as essentially a sound 
program, but it has been corrupted under 
the guise of taking care of those who 
might become indigent. It has been 
turned into a socialized system of retire- 
ment for all our people, including the 
95 percent of our people who can pro- 
vide for themselves and indeed prefer 
to provide for themselves. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. As I understood the 
gentleman, Mr. Chairman, he indicated 
that through growth in our economy we 
might expect to make up for this added 
cost. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me say 
this, that is one of the premises upon 
which the actuarial soundess of this pro- 
gram is based, and one of the premises 
which we think needs constant attention. 

Mr. PELLY. But is it not true that 
for the past 30 years, during 24 of those 
we have failed to live within our income 
while we have had a growth in our econ- 
omy? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, we 
have had a very good growth in our 
economy in spite of recession. A great 
deal of it was stimulated by World War 
II. I hope we do not use wars as a@ 
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method of stimulating our economy, al- 
thought that is certainly what the result 


z Mr. PELLY. I wonder if it is not true 
that in the last 6 or 8 or 10 years or since 
the Korean war we have had economic 
growth and yet we have gone away be- 
hind, as far as our economy is con- 
cerned, in meeting our expenditures. 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man is quite accurate. We have had a 
very good economic growth and yet we 
have been going behind. But, there has 
been one good feature. The ratio of 
Federal debt to the gross national prod- 
uct has declined in the past 8 years. 
The way these administered programs 
are coming before this Congress, I am 
afraid that that very fine decreased ratio 
is going to start going the other way. 
However, I am adversely critical of the 
past 8 years in many situations because 
I think we could have done much bet- 


ter. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Is it not true that 
over 70 percent of those who have drawn 
social security benefits in the past 10 
years have drawn more than the com- 
bined contribution that they and their 
employers have made? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, yes. I 
would say the people who have received 
social security in the past—and this is 
not said in adverse criticism; it was so 
designed—but the truth of the matter 
is they received about $100 for every dol- 
lar that was contributed. And, we are 
in a fortunate situation. We are going 
to receive about $10 for each dollar we 
put in; with the young worker going into 
the work force in 1980 and contemplat- 
ing paying into this fund for 45 years, 
that is when we begin to pick up the tab 
for these vast expenditures. 

Let me point out essentially what our 
motion to recommit will be—the substi- 
tute that we tried to put in in the com- 
mittee. We tried to get a rule so that 
it could be offered here on the floor as 
a substitute. 

There are four basic points to the pro- 
posal of the measure of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. On the first point 
we are in complete accord; that is, the 
liberalization of the coverage from one 
out of three quarters to one out of four. 
Incidentally, that was part of the bill 
that was passed last year but was 
knocked out in the Senate. The second 
is increasing the minimum benefits from 
$33 to $40. In my judgment—and I think 
I can speak for the majority on our 
side—this is termed as a desirable reform 
when we can afford it and our productiv- 
ity increase comes along, and is one we 
ought to consider. No. 3, liberalizing the 
widow’s benefit from 75 to 82% percent 
I think we would also call a desirable re- 
form. No. 4, we are in complete disagree- 
ment, with one exception, on our side, 
and that is the lowering of the retire- 
ment age to 62. Incidentally, that is not 
& cost item. And, if the Committee on 
Rules wanted to grant a more liberal 
rule, there is no reason why a motion 
to strike that clause from the bill would 
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not have been perfectly proper, without 
doing any damage, and let the House 
work its will. The reason against the 
62 age is this: Our older people are hav- 
ing a hard enough time now to stay in 
the labor market. 

This provides further incentive to 
drive them out. I suggested to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that we tie this to disability in some way. 
We are talking about people at the age 
of 62. People at that age are more prone 
to have disabilities. So that we would 
like a tie-in there, along the lines of 
the retirement programs that we are de- 
veloping in the private sector, and in 
accordance with modern medical knowl- 
edge. 

This is a step backward; this is not a 
step forward. This is not helping these 
people. This is damaging their posi- 
tions. And some of the people who are 
supporting this are very careless in their 
approach. They just want to get them 
out of the labor market. 

Mr. Chairman, our proposals are 
these: We take No. 1, but we say that 
there are two areas that are much more 
pressing, where for equity and other rea- 
sons we should consider two proposals 
which are more desirable features than 
Nos. 2 and 3 of the committee bill. 

No. 1, in a proposed motion to recom- 
mit, is that all of these people over 72 
who never have been covered—not 
through any fault of theirs, but they 
were caught in the process of the matur- 
ing of this system; they were just born 
too soon, or their husbands were— 
their particular occupations were not 
covered and these people never received 
anything. The argument is they have 
never paid anything. That argument is 
true, but to those who want to liberal- 
ize these benefits now for those people 
already in the program, I say they will 
never pay anything, either. They have 
already received in payments a ratio of 
100 to 1. But the people over 72 who 
have not been covered have been com- 
pletely left out. 

I want to call attention to our minori- 
ty views that spell this out. If there ever 
could be singled out a group in our 
society that needs attention, it is those 
over 72. I think the figures are that 
some 50 percent of them are on old-age 
assistance. There is the area—if we are 
talking in terms of human beings, and 
moving this forward from a welfare 
standpoint and an equalization stand- 
point and as a matter of equity—there 
is the needed reform. And I now turn 
again to these people who go under the 
banner of being liberal and ask, Where 
is your concern for these people over 72? 
You would not even let the Committee 
on Rules give us a chance to vote on 
this measure. And if you think you are 
going to go out and campaign on this 
matter of liberalization of the Social Se- 
curity Act, you are going to have to 
answer that question—What about the 
people over 72 and what did you do for 
them? 

The second priority and desirable fea- 
ture in our proposal is to liberalize the 
work clause. This becomes very impor- 
tant on the overall economic picture, be- 
cause a liberalization of the work clause 
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actually does provide some increased pro- 
ductivity in our society. In other words, 
it would enable us to pay for some of 
these things. It makes the bill that we 
propose more fiscally responsible. It 
puts it in a position of being better able 
to have this assumed by our economy at 
this time, because this would enable peo- 
ple over 65 to work longer. And many 
people over 65 have said, “Look, we do 
not want anything further; just give us 
a chance to earn more.” 

Everyone here knows the great appeal 
that has been made to you as individual 
Congressmen for many years on the part 
of the older people to liberalize this par- 
ticular provision. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to close by call- 
ing attention simply to the alternative 
proposals that the House will be able 
to consider. You will only be able to 
consider our proposals on the motion to 
recommit. The motion to recommit 
would have the one-fourth coverage in- 
stead of the one-third. It would take 
care of these people over 72. It would 
have the liberalization of the work clause 
and it actually would cost a little bit 
less than the committee’s proposal. It 
would have to be covered by an increased 
tax, but these are the areas that need 
priority attention and it does not have 
the backward step that the committee 
bill takes of imposing a further burden 
on people over 62 in trying to stay in the 
labor market. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Krne]l. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly urge enactment of the 
improvements in social security benefits 
recommended by our committee. These 
changes will improve the longrun effec- 
tiveness of the social security program 
and make it better able to meet the eco- 
nomic challenges of the future. The 
proposals embodied in H.R. 6027 will 
make improvements in the program that 
I have advocated for a long time, and I 
am glad to see them in the bill. I would 
have liked to see some other needed im- 
provements made, and, in my opinion, 
some of the provisions recommended do 
not gofarenough. But, in spite of these 
reservations, the bill does go in the right 
direction. The enactment of this bill 
will make the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program more flex- 
ible and effective and it is particularly 
timely now because it will, incidentally, 
help substantially in the overall effort 
to revitalize the economy. 

The additional benefits that would be 
paid out under the provisions of the bill 
will go to people who need them most. 
Those receiving minimum benefits, for 
example, generally have little, if any, 
other retirement income; many receive 
public assistance; many are suffering 
real privation and want. They worked 
hard in their lifetimes and made sub- 
stantial contributions to our economy. 
But because they were already old or ill 
when their jobs were brought under the 
social security program they were un- 
able to build up substantial benefit 
rights. 

The provision for paying men benefits 
as early as age 62, as is now provided for 
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women under the social security pro- 
gram, is also a needed change. It will 
alleviate the hardships faced by men 
who find themselves unemployed in 
their later years. One of the pressing 
problems that the current recession has 
brought to the fore is the difficulty that 
colder people find in getting employment. 
The problem is a general one and is 
particularly serious now in areas of 
chronic unemployment. It exists all over 
the country, in good times and bad. 

What is a man to do if he cannot get 
a job because of his age? Most older 
unemployed people cannot meet the 
problem by themselves. I believe it is 
entirely appropriate that some provi- 
sion be made for these people under the 
social security program, to which they 
have contributed for many years in the 
expectation that they would have pro- 
tection for themselves and their families 
when they lose ability to earn because 
they are too old to find work—as in fact 
they are, even though they are not 
yet 65. 

The bill also includes the change in 
the requirements for insured status that 
the House voted for last year, and I 
think we should again adopt it. This 
change will make the requirements for 
people who are now at or near retire- 
ment age comparable to the require- 
ments that will apply to people who have 
had a whole working lifetime under the 
program. It would make benefits avail- 
able to many people who were too old 
when their jobs were covered to meet 
the present requirements in the law. 

There is also a clear need for the in- 
crease in the widow’s benefit that is pro- 
vided by the bill. A widow now gets 75 
percent, or three-fourths, of her hus- 
band’s benefit. If the retirement benefit 
for the husband is supposed to be suf- 
ficient for one person to take care of 
himself, obviously three-fourths of the 
retirement benefit is not adequate for 
one person—uniless, of course, the person 
has other income, and most widows have 
very little to live on besides their bene- 
fits. While many are likely to own their 
own homes and not have to pay rent, 
they face the financial problems of 
homeowners, such as taxes, running 
expenses and repairs, and widows have 
very little cash comingin. A 10-percent 
increase in benefits for widows is a step 
in the right direction. 

In brief, the changes in the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram embodied in this bill make some 
needed improvements in the program, 
and they are especially desirable at this 
time because of the beneficial effect that 
they will have on the national economy. 

I do not feel, however, that I can con- 
clude my remarks on this bill without 
pointing out that in spite of the improve- 
ments it will make in the social security 
program, we cannot be content with it 
while our senior citizens are stripped of 
their dignity and denied a good life 
because of medical expenses that they 
cannot meet from their retirement in- 
come. In general, older people have 
medical care costs twice those of younger 
persons, and only half as much income. 
Their need for health insurance protec- 
tion through the social security mecha- 
nism is clear. 
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Some of the attacks on health insur- 
ance have essentially been unwarranted 
criticisms of old-age and _ survivors 
insurance. Let us not be dissuaded by 
these unwarranted criticisms from tak- 
ing the urgently needed step of provid- 
ing health insurance for the aged. The 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram has operated successfully for 
almost 26 years; it has proved to be 
an effective method of protecting the 
families of America against the need and 
often poverty that would otherwise be 
the common result of the old age, dis- 
ability, or death of the breadwinner. 
The program is financially sound be- 
cause the Congress has taken pains to 
insure its financial soundness. The fi- 
nancing of the program has been 
repeatedly reviewed by the Congress and 
by outside experts and has always proved 
sound. The administration’s health in- 
surance proposal, which I had the honor 
of introducing, contains financing pro- 
visions that will maintain the financial 
soundness of the program. 

Both the problem and its solution are 
clear. The aged desperately need health 
insurance protection and the social se- 
curity program provides us with a sound, 
effective, tested, and dignified way of 
giving them this protection. I strongly 
urge early consideration and passage of 
the health insurance bill so that the 
protection it provides can be quickly ex- 
tended to our waiting senior citizens. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bar- 
RETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of H.R. 6027, the 
social security amendments bill, now 
being considered by the House, because 
I personally feel it will not only 
strengthen our economy, but will do 
much to make life more enjoyable for 
the thousands upon thousands of men 
and women who are now receiving 
monthly benefits. 

One of the main provisions in this bill 
will increase the minimum monthly 
benefits for retired workers from $33 a 
month to $40, which is very necessary 
because of today’s high prices. Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed an increase to 
$43 a month to prevent the benefits of 
retired workers from lagging behind rises 
in living costs. I wholeheartedly sup- 
port his proposal, but would like to see 
the monthly benefits increased to at least 
$45. However, as the saying goes, “half 
a loaf is better than none at all.” SolI 
will support the $7 monthly increase in 
the hope that greater benefits will be 
authorized by law later on. 

Another very important feature of this 
bill is that it will permit men as well as 
women to hegin collecting monthly 
benefits on a permanently reduced basis 
when they reach the age of 62. Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures, 600,000 
workers would be eligible to draw a 
monthly check. They would not have to 
compete with younger men and women 
for jobs that are hard to find in our dis- 
tressed areas. They would not have to 
turn to public assistance for support. 

In South Philadelphia, my congres- 
sional district, I personally know of 
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many cases where a man and his wife, 
who are living on one meager social] 
security check each month, are barely 
existing. These people, who are my 
friends, have come to me repeatedly and 
actually begged for financial help be- 
cause they are unable to pay their rent, 
buy food, clothing, and medical supplies. 
In each instance, I have contacted our 
social security people and have had their 
individual cases reviewed in an effort to 
obtain increased benefits for them. Un- 
fortunately, in 99 percent of the cases, 
I have met with no success because 
under the law it has been determined 
they are receiving the maximum bene- 
fits. The only recourse left is to tell 
them to apply for county assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us to- 
day contains another excellent provision 
which increases widows’ benefits from 
75 to 821% percent. To me this is one 
of the most humane features because it 
gives much needed assistance to approx- 
imately one and one-half million women, 
who are alone and have no other means 
of support. While this increase will not 
permit them to live extravagantly, it 
will give them additional dollars for 
more wholesome foods and a few new 
clothes. It will save them from the 
humiliation of begging for relief. It 
will make life worth living and their 
tomorrows brighter. 

H.R. 6027 is a good bill. Its provi- 
sions are sound. Every working man 
and woman will reap the benefits. I 
urge its speedy enactment into law. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor and shall vote 
for the committee bill, H.R. 6027, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1961. 

This bill, if enacted into law, will make 
five important improvements in our so- 
cial security system: 

First. The bill would increase from 
$33 to $40 the minimum monthly retire- 
ment benefit payable under the program 
to persons retiring at or after age 65 and 
the minimum monthly disability bene- 
fit with proportionate increases in the 
minimum benefits payable to dependents 
and survivors, resulting in increased 
benefits for 2,175,000 people, amounting 
to $170 million during the first 12 months 
of operation. 

Second. The bill would make benefits 
available for men beginning at age 62 on 
a voluntary basis, with proportionate 
reduction to take account of the longer 
period over which the benefits will be 
paid. In the first year of operation, 
about 560,000 people will get benefits 
amounting to $440 million at no extra 
long term cost to the trust fund. 

Third. The bill would liberalize the 
insured status requirements so that a 
worker would be fully insured if he has 
one quarter of coverage for every year 
elapsing after 1950—or after the year 
in which he attained age 21, if that was 
later—and up to the year of disability, 
death, or attainment of age 65 for men— 
62 for women. Under the present law 
one quarter of coverage is required for 
every three elapsed calendar quarters. 
This change would bring about 160,000 
people onto the benefit rolls in the first 
year for a total of $65 million in benefits. 
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Fourth. The bill would increase aged 
widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s bene- 
fits from 75 to 8242 percent of the work- 
ers retirement benefit, a 10-percent in- 
crease in benefits for these people. This 
provision will increase benefits for 
1,525,000 people by $105 million in the 
first 12 months of operation. 

Fifth. The bill extends for 1 year, to 
June 30, 1962, the period within which 
a person may file an application for 
establishing a period of disability and 
have the period begin as early as the 
time when his disability began. 

To meet the increased cost incurred, 
effective January 1, 1962, contribution 
rates will be raised by one-eighth of 1 
percent each for employees and em- 
ployers and by three-sixteenths of 1 per- 
cent for the self-employed. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund under the tax schedules heretofore 
established by law is actuarially sound. 

The old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund began operations in 1937 and 
for the first two decades grew steadily, 
reaching $2214 billion at the end of 1956. 
All of this money is invested in U.S. 
Government securities, the safest in- 
vestment in the world. The trust fund 
has remained relatively unchanged up 
to this time. Following 1962 the fund is 
expected to grow continuously for many 
years, as the scheduled contribution in- 
creases in 1963, 1965, and 1969 go into 
effect. 

When this bill was being considered in 
the committee, I offered an amendment 
to amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to liberalize the retirement test— 
the so-called work clause—so as to apply 
the provisions of existing law up to 
$2,400 per year. The amendment did not 
prevail in the committee. Since then I 
have offered the same provision in a 
separate bill, H.R. 6395, and I hope 
sometime during the 87th Congress that 
ba provisions of this bill will become 

Ww. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, it is un- 
fortunate that this important bill which 
proposes to liberalize the Social Security 
Act should come to this House under a 
closed rule—a rule that prohibits me or 
any Member to offer any amendments. 
This rule leaves all of us with no alterna- 
tive—we are told, in essence, “take it or 
leave it.” 

In all 9 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have ardently sup- 
ported and urged measures to liberalize 
the social security system in order to 
bring it in line with the social and eco- 
nomic facts of life and with the principle 
of social equity and individual incentive. 
I applaud the progress made thus far in 
improving the old-age, survivors, and 
disability program but am distressed 
that this bill now before us still does 
not adequately come to grips with the 
several unnecessarily restrictive and un- 
realistic provisions of the program. 
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Specifically, I believe that the retire- 
ment age should be lowered to 60 for 
women and to 62 for men without, and 
I repeat without, any reduction in the 
level of benefits; I believe the so-called 
work clause or retirement test, which 
precludes persons earning over a cer- 
tain amount of money through their 
labor from receiving benefits to which 
they are otherwise entitled, should be 
eliminated; and, I believe that minimum 
benefits should be raised to at least $50 
a month. These are amendments I 
would have offered if permitted under 
the rules of this House. 
LOWERING OF RETIREMENT AGE 


Mr. Chairman, many of us are bound 
by tradition to the idea that 65 is the 
perfect retirement age, but really there 
is nothing magic or sacred about 65 as 
the age for retirement. The selection 
of this age does not necessarily have any 
economic or physiological basis. Chron- 
ological age is not the only factor in the 
ability of an individual to earn a living. 
The rate of the aging process differs 
among individuals, and people with the 
same chronological age might differ 
greatly in the degree to which they have 
retained their physical and mental vigor. 
Many progressive retirement plans in 
industry and, yes, even in the Govern- 
ment have departed from the traditional 
65 retirement age. 

With this précis, I want to strongly 
urge that the retirement age for men 
under old-age insurance should be low- 
ered from 65 to 62 and that there be no 
reduction in the level of benefits they 
receive upon retirement at age 62. Ex- 
cept for the relatively few who might 
abuse the privilege, and I am sure it 
will only be relatively few, my proposal 
will affect primarily those men who are 
either unable to find work or those whose 
health will not permit them to work but 
who do not qualify under the adminis- 
trative definition of permanent and total 
disability, that is those older men who 
because of their years are unable to 
work, yet are unable to retire. The 
needs of this group are as great at age 
62 as at age 65 and therefore retirement 
at 62 should be with full benefits. 

By adopting my proposal the years be- 
tween ages 62 and 65 will no longer be 
years of discouragement and economic 
hardship. After exhausting their un- 
employment insurance payments, the 
men will not have to wait despairingly— 
perhaps with the help of public assist- 
ance—for their 65th birthday in order 
to achieve a measure of economic 
security. 

Whether or not a person is employable 
often is relative to the state of the econ- 
omy. Experience has proved that in 
periods of serious labor shortages, re- 
tirees capable of working are brought 
back into the labor force. Therefore, 
lowering the retirement age will not 
create a labor shortage nor be an im- 
pediment to economic growth. 

Many older persons cannot keep the 
jobs they formerly held because they no 
longer are physically able to do so. As 
you know, prospects for an older person 
in acquiring a new job even if physically 
able are not bright. Economic and 
technological changes have made it so. 
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The decline in the importance in the 
economy of the small shopkeeper and 
farmer has reduced the opportunities 
for gradual retirement. Many of the 
older persons are trained in skills which 
are now obsolete and they are not given 
the chance to be retrained to meet 
technological advances. Some do not 
have the educational background re- 
quired for this training. 

Hiring policies greatly discriminate 
against the aged. A study, appropriately 
called “Too Old To Work—Too Young 
To Retire,” of the persons thrown out 
of work by the closing of the Packard 
Motor Co. plant in 1956 concluded: 

Along with technological change, decen- 
tralization, and mergers, another phenome- 
non seems to be developing: age discrimina- 
tion in employment. 


Mr. Chairman, lowering the retire- 
ment age for men to 62 should not 
result in a large exodus from the labor 
market of persons over 62 who are pres- 
ently employed. The aged probably 
more than any other group are proud of 
their ability to be productive and use- 
ful. Thus, monetary and psychological 
rewards would in most cases keep them 
in the labor force if they are physically 
able to remain there and if the opportu- 
nity to work continues. The seeming 
assurance with which I predict that 
lowering the retirement age will not re- 
sult in “goldbricking” is based on the 
following facts. Under the present re- 
tirement age of 65, the average working- 
man does not begin drawing social secu- 
rity benefits until age 68. Studies show 
that many persons retire because of com- 
pany policy or for health reasons. A sur- 
vey of retirees made by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration some years ago— 
1951—indicated that more than four- 
fifths of the beneficiaries had either lost 
their jobs or had quit because of ill 
health, that is, only a minority of the 
beneficiaries retired voluntarily while in 
good health to enjoy their leisure. 

The 1956 amendments, of course, low- 
ered the retirement age of women to 
62. I firmly believe that women’s re- 
tirement age should be reduced to 60. 
The justification for a lower retirement 
age for women than for men is that the 
older woman has even a more difficult 
time than the elderly man in obtaining 
employment, particularly the widow who 
has spent most of her life as a’ house- 
wife and has had no job experience. A 
lower age is required for the dependent 
wife because wives generally are a few 
years younger than their husbands with 
the result that when a husband retires, 
many couples, without a child under 18, 
must depend only on the husband’s ben- 
efits until the wife reaches retirement 
age. 

Under present law only widows and 
dependent mothers are permitted to ob- 
tain full benefits at age 62. Wives of 
retirees and women workers must make 
an irrevocable choice—should they col- 
lect benefits at age 62 at an actuarially 
reduced rate which will be the rate of 
their benefits for the rest of their lives 
or, for dependent wives, until their hus- 
band dies and they receive widow bene- 
fits; or should they struggle along until 
age 65 and obtain full benefit payments. 
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Insured women workers choosing retire- 
ment at 62 lose 20 percent of the bene- 
fits to which they would otherwise be 
entitled at age 65; dependent wives 
electing benefits at age 62 lose 25 percent 
of their full benefits. 

The decision as to whether or not “a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush” is a very difficult one for many to 
have to make, particularly if they are 
immediately hard-pressed financially. 
Moreover, even if by some strange rea- 
soning it is assumed that needs during 
ages 62 through 64 are less pressing 
than those of age 65 and over, how can 
reduced annual benefits be justified for 
ages 65 and beyond? 

In view of these facts, I sincerely feel 
that full benefits rather than reduced 
benefits should be paid to women at age 
60 and to men at age 62. 


REPEAL OF THE RETIREMENT TEST 


Mr. Chairman, insured working 
women may apply for monthly retire- 
ment benefits at age 62; men, at age 65. 
If still working, however, they are sub- 
ject until age 72 to the earnings or re- 
tirement test which determines whether 
or not their current earnings are too high 
to entitle them to all or part of their ben- 
efits. The benefit loss is based on earn- 
ings in excess of $1,200 a year. 

Moreover, a reduction or loss of ben- 
efits by the primary beneficiary because 
of the retirement test affects not only his 
benefits but also payments to dependents 
whose benefits are based on his account. 
Earnings of a dependent affects only his 
own benefits. 

On the other hand, income from rent, 
interest, dividends and from pensions 
and annuities are exempted from the 
test. In other words, regardless of the 
amount of unearned income, there is no 
reduction in the level of benefit pay- 
ments. 

The retirement test is inequitable not 
only because it penalizes earnings from 
labor and not income from capital, but 
even among the wage and salary group, 
it is possible for two persons with the 
same level of annual earnings to lose a 
different proportion of their benefit pay- 
ments, depending upon whether the 
earnings are acquired evenly through- 
out the 12 months of the year or whether 
they are bunched. This inequity arises 
from the provision that no monthly ben- 
efit is withheld for any month in which 
earnings are $100 or less. For example, 
@ person earning $250 a month or an an- 
nual total of $3,000 is not entitled to any 
benefits during that year. In contrast, 
the person who earns $3,000 in a 3-month 
period still obtains his benefit payments 
for the remaining 9 months. 

The retirement test thwarts initiative 
by setting a limit on the amount of 
wages or salaries a person may earn and 
still collect the benefits for which he had 
contributed during his younger work life. 
It runs counter to Government efforts to 
encourage employers to keep older per- 
sons on the job. It runs counter to 
modern theories of gerontology that it 
is psychologically better for the aged to 
work if they are capable of doing so. The 
period of retirement has lengthened with 
increased life expectancy. The longer 
the period of retirement that can be 
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spent productively, the better for the in- 
dividual and the economy. The retire- 
ment test forces persons to resort to 
making all sorts of arrangements with 
employers in order to make the most of 
their combined old-age retirement bene- 
fits and earned income. 

The 1960 Social Security Amendments 
did improve the operation of the retire- 
ment test by making it impossible for 
combined earnings and benefits to be 
less than if the worker limited earnings 
to the retirement test limit of $1,200. 
You will recall that, prior to the 1960 
amendments a beneficiary would lose 1 
month’s benefits for every $80 or frac- 
tion thereof by which his annual earn- 
ings exceeded $1,200. Because of this, 
he would lose from $33 to $127 if his an- 
nual earnings exceeded $1,200 by as little 
as a cent. 

The basis for calculating benefit loss 
on earnings in excess of $1,200 was 
changed from a monthly basis to a dollar 
basis by the 1960 amendments. Under 
the present law, for every dollar earned 
in excess of $1,200 but under $1,500 an- 
nually, the beneficiary loses half, so that 
the maximum loss on the $300 excess is 
$150. For every dollar earned in ex- 
cess Of $1,500, the beneficiary loses a 
dollar of benefits. 

The work incentive provided by the 
new law for earnings in excess of $1,200 
is questionable, however. For example, 
in addition to the $150 loss on benefits 
on earnings of $1,500, a single or widowed 
beneficiary must pay income tax on 
$300—the Federal income tax provides 
a $1,200 exemption for persons 65 and 
over—and must pay social security tax 
on his entire earnings. 

Moreover, although it is now impos- 
sible for a beneficiary to lose income by 
virtue of his working, the new law sets 
up another form of inequity. It permits 
persons with larger monthly benefit pay- 
ments to earn more money than persons 
with smaller benefits before they forfeit 
all benefits. This arises from the dollar- 
for-dollar loss of benefits for earnings 
over $1,500 a year. Persons eligible for 
higher benefits, of course, have more dol- 
lars of benefits to lose before reaching 
the point where benefits cease entirely. 

Also, minimum benefit recipients can- 
not earn as much as they previously could 
before total benefits are stopped. Under 
the old law, all beneficiaries could re- 
ceive some benefits until their earnings 
exceeded $2,080 a year, regardless of the 
level of their monthly benefits. Now, the 
beneficiary eligible for the minimum 
benefit of $33 a month will have all his 
benefits cut off when earnings reach 
$1,746 a year, or $334 less than formerly. 
On the other hand, the beneficiary with 
a monthly benefit of $127 per month can 
now earn $2,824 annually, or $744 more 
than formerly. This is over a $1,000 
more than the minimum-benefit indi- 
vidual may earn. ‘Thus, the new law 
favors those least likely to have to work 
to supplement their social security ben- 
efits. 

Therefore, the more we fool around 
with the earnings test, the more I am 
convinced that it should be abolished 
completely. Social security benefits 
should be paid as a matter of right and 
without any form of test. 
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RAISING MONTHLY MINIMUM BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS 


Benefit payments must be increased 
to keep up with price rises in order for 
the benefits to retain their original pur- 
chasing power value and also to per- 
mit the aged to partake, at least in part, 
in the rising standard of living enjoyed 
by our country. In 1958 when the 
monthly minimum benefit was raised 
from $30 to $33, I had advocated increas- 
ing it to $50. The 10-percent increase 
adopted in 1958 was statistically ade- 
quate to keep pace with changes in the 
Consumer Price Index for all items since 
1954, when the $30 level had been adopt- 
ed. However, we are concerned with 
people, not with statistics. 

The Consumer Price Index measures 
the average change in prices of goods 
and services purchased by urban wage- 
earner and clerical-worker families. 
The weights given the various compo- 
nents entering the cost of living for these 
groups can be grossly inaccurate when 
applied to elderly retired persons. The 
elderly may spend relatively less for 
homes and furnishings but spend sub- 
stantially more for medical care. The 
rise in medical care prices has been the 
most spectacular of any component in 
the index. Between 1952 and 1960, the 
total index increased 11 percent; medical 
costs increased 33 percent. 

Even if the Consumer Price Index ac- 
curately reflected the cost of living of the 
elderly, a strong argument can be made 
for raising benefits more rapidly than 
prices increase. Many of the aged re- 
ceiving the lowest social insurance bene- 
fits have little or no other income. One 
reason their benefits are the minimum is 
the fact that their wages when working 
were low. 

Today the need for a $50 minimum 
benefit is all the more compelling. De- 
spite the recession, prices have continued 
to rise; because of the recession it is more 
difficult than ever for older people to find 
work to supplement their benefits. Rais- 
ing the minimum benefit to $50 would 
undoubtedly result in some savings in 
public assistance programs. At the 
same time, putting more purchasing 
power in the hands of a low-income 
group will be a stimulant to our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, my program for the 
elimination of the retirement test, the 
reduction of the retirement age for men 
and women to 62 and 60 respectively, the 
payment of full benefits at these lower 
ages, and the raising of the minimum 
benefit payment to $50 a month will, I 
believe, be a big step forward in keeping 
our social security system in tune with 
the contemporary economic and social 
scene, achieving a full measure of secu- 
rity for the American people. It is re- 
grettable that we cannot accomplish 
these changes now under this bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Aucer]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, once 
again it strikes me as odd, as I take the 
floor, to realize how men of good will 
can come to such different conclusions. 
I have come to vastly different conclu- 
sions than the conclusions of my chair- 
man whom I deeply respect and whose 
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ability and knowledge I commend. In 
any event, those who are interested 
and, of course, there are just a handful 
present, but those who are interested in 
the minority views can find them on 
page 97 of the report. They are very 
prief and they may be of some interest 
to you. I also put a number of things 
in the Recorp to which I shall allude 
since I felt they might be of some inter- 
est to you about some lessons of the past 
that earlier colleagues have passed on to 


us. 

Mr. Chairman, I lament the fact that 
we have a closed rule on this bill. I 
join my colleagues in disapproval of 
such procedure. I also feel that this 
pill is, indeed, destructive of the original 
intent of social security as to its actuar- 
ia] soundness both in the benefits given 
and as to the taxation necessary to foot 
the bill. I am among those who actu- 
ally would be for a social security pro- 
gram, if I thought a financially sound 
program were possible. But, of course, 
this program is of many years stand- 
ing and we are asked today, and periodi- 
cally, to vote additional benefits. I 
strongly question, in view of the in- 
formation I have, whether indeed it is 
actually possible to secure our future so- 
cially. To me this is an extreme exam- 
ple of the entrancing idea of getting 
something for nothing through the Fed- 
eral Government. I question whether 
we, as a society of human beings, can 
provide financially against future vicis- 
situdes by Federal Government action. 
We do not have enough money to do it. 
My thought is that that ought to be 
the subject of study instead of us now 
casually assuming that we can do so by 
passing the bill on to future generations. 

I oppose this bill, and join with the 
gentleman from California (Mr. UrtT] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] in the minority view on this 
bill, for these reasons: 

This bill first, discourages individual 
productivity; second, impairs individual 
ability to achieve self-sufficiency; third, 
illogically and arbitrarily differentiates 
among citizens in regard to benefit eligi- 
bility and amount; and fourth, spends 
currently the savings of the present 
generation so that the commitments of 
the system to one generation will in- 
evitably fall on succeeding generations 
in increasing magnitude. 

As to the retirement test, I think it 
should be liberalized. 

I proposed an amendment which 
would have liberalized the retirement 
test from $100 to $200 a month, and I 
found out that it would knock the pro- 
gram out of balance actuarially and I 
voluntarily withdrew it. My position 
with reference to this particular bill and 
every bill or amendment to social secu- 
rity is that I am against any provision 
that increases the actuarial imbalance 
that now exists. You understand we 
set up an artificial yardstick—that if 
social security is not out of balance more 
than 25 percent of payroll, it is 
actuarially sound. I say that that yard- 
stick in itself may be wrong and 
further that it evades entirely the 
actuarial problem as to whether it is 
sound or not. 
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I have several matters to point out 
in presenting my views, and I want it 
understood that in doing so I am speak- 
ing only for myself as part of the respon- 
sibility I feel as a member of a team 
of Congressmen, our committee. Each 
should speak of what he feels is correct 
so all his associates can accept or re- 
ject his views; you will not offend me if 
you do not share my views. 

Social security is not an insurance 
program. The Supreme Court is my 
authority for that statement and you 
will find the decision in the ReEcorp 
pointing out that this is a general wel- 
fare provision, not insurance. Were it 
insurance it would immediately become 
unconstitutional, according to the Su- 
preme Court; and I cite you to page 
A2654 of the daily Recorp of April 19. 
Here I deal with the possible unconstitu- 
tionality of the insurance principle. I 
also refer you to pages A2638, A2653, and 
A2655, pointing out the difference of 
social security—and I am reducing it as 
simply as I can in these terms. Social 
security in its present concept is pay-as- 
you-go, defined, however, as paying in 
only enough as we go to meet the payout 
at the time. On the other hand insur- 
ance actuarially is prepaid with enough 
paid in to make sure there are reserves to 
meet all obligations. There is a differ- 
ence between insurance and social secu- 
rity, and I think we should bear in mind 
the difference. ‘These views may be 
read on page A2638 of the daily Recorp, 
April 19. 

This program, of course, will not ma- 
ture until well into the 21st century, but 
I think we can see far enough into the 
future to know that the program will not 
be sound; and second, since this is a po- 
litical system of insurance, a political 
system, it can be voted out by later gen- 
erations, of course. 

Furthermore, I am disturbed by what 
I find in the President’s message printed 
as Public Document No. 81, that this is an 
antirecession measure. I do not think 
social security should be used as an anti- 
recession measure. I call your attention 
to page 8 of Public Document No. 81: 

The additional impact of the purchasing 
power will be a desirable economic stimulant 
at the present time. Early enactment will 
serve this end. 


Social security was never conceived as 
an antirecession measure; therefore, I 
think it is wrong to bring it up on this 
basis. 

Furthermore, as to actuarial imbal- 
ance of this program maybe a few ex- 
amples will help you to understand it, 
and I will give but two. They may seem 
extreme, but I am afraid that they are 
far more typical than we would like to 
think. Do you know what amount you 
could pay into social security had you 
started from the very beginning and 
continued it up to the day this year at 
age 65 you were eligible to receive its 
benefits? All you could pay into social 
security would be $2,580, and that is the 
combined amount paid in by the em- 
ployer and employee jointly, together. 
Do you know what you would draw back 
by way of benefits against that payment 
of $2,580? ‘You could get back $31,200. 
Of course, this is a bargain. 
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Here is another example that you 
might be interested in of a factual char- 
acter. It is possible—an extreme case, 
but it shows the fallacy in this pro- 
gram—for $13 paid into this program a 
recipient, a beneficiary, could draw 
$9,100. These examples are found on 
page 98 of the report. 

These examples, it seems to me, show 
the weakness of the proposal, and show 
why we should have grave doubts as to 
its actuarial soundness. 

Third, as far as the imbalance goes, 
its extent relates on the unfunded 
amount, the unfunded amount being 
that amount in dollars that we have to 
pay present beneficiaries and future 
beneficiaries beyond what has been paid 
into and will be paid into the fund. 

The present beneficiaries being those 
now getting checks and the future bene- 
ficiaries being the rest of us now paying 
in. Idonot know what the total amount 
is, and I have not the ability to compute 
it, but I am told by actuarial authorities 
like Mr. Ray Peterson, who is one of the 
great actuarial men in the life insurance 
business, a recognized authority, that the 
imbalance of this program is probably 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $300 
billion or so. I do not know how much 
difference there is between the amount 
that is being paid in against the obliga- 
tions we are running up without paying 
in. Sure, we increase the tax as it goes 
on, but we are not increasing it enough. 
The question that needs to be answered, 
How much must we increase the tax in 
order to make this program sound? 

The trustees make a report every year 
on social security. It may be of interest 
to you to know that is available. They 
point out what is wrong with the pro- 
gram actuarially that was not intended 
at the outset, but which affected the 
program. 

First, the program is based on the 
assumption that there will always be 
more people to pick up the tab; that is, 
a greater population, more people in the 
working force, new entrants, increased 
numbers to pick up the cost of the pre- 
ceding generation—like a chain letter 
effect. Population increases must con- 
tinue, we must have those new entrants 
into our economy. If we become static 
in population we are in real trouble. We 
dare not have our population increase 
slow down because social security might 
become jeopardized. 

Second, the originators did not take 
into account the fact that we are all 
growing older. As an average, there will 
be more elderly people and so a greater 
payout because we are living longer. 
Neither was there taken into account 
that we are constantly increasing the 
coverage. 

Those are some of the things that the 
trustees call to our attention. 

When we come to the tax, I cannot 
tell you how high the tax should be to 
make both ends meet. 

In this connection, let me call your 
attention to something that many Mem- 
bers noticed before, as viewed in pre- 
vious minority reports which are in the 
Appendix of the daily Recorp, April 19. 
The social security tax is becoming a sec- 
ondary graduated income tax and this 
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jeopardizes the program and, indeed, the 
whole tax structure. It is expected that 
by 1975 many people will be paying con- 
siderably more social security tax than 
income tax. There are no deductions. 
This is a tax on the very first dollar 
earned. This is a dangerous trend which 
might in itself wreck the program. 

There are those of you who say you 
believe in social security for our elder 
citizens. Then let us correct its defi- 
ciencies if possible. 

How about the tax effect on small 
business? It increases the cost of busi- 
ness, the prices, and we will have in- 
flation all the way through. Less dis- 
cretion is shown economically, as I said, 
because this is a political bill. The pro- 
gram sounds too good to oppose or criti- 
cize. Some think opposing it would be 
political suicide. 

I should like to call your attention to 
certain inserts in the daily Rrecorp, page 
A2646, April 19. Here is what Samuel 
Gompers said about social security, and 
I want my liberal friends to hear this. 

Here is what he said: 

Compulsory social insurance is in its es- 
sence undemocratic and it cannot remove or 
prevent poverty. The workers of America 
adhere to voluntary institutions in prefer- 
ence to compulsory systems, which are held 
to be not only impracticable, but a menace 
to their rights, welfare, and their liberty. 


That is Samuel Gompers, the father 
of labor unions talking, if you please, 
telling us what is wrong then and today 
with social security. 

You will also find a study of the ac- 
tuarial unsoundness in an article en- 
titled, “The Coming Din of Inequity,” 
and what future generations are going 
to do as they throw the program out in 
disapproval of the taxload passed on by 
us to their generation. These may be 
found on pages A2638, A2653, and 
A2655 of the daily Recorp of April 19. 

Finally, I made reference to earlier 
minority reports in the Congress that 
foresaw the danger of today in the bill 
we are being asked to pass. These can 
be found in the ReEcorp at page A2648 
of the daily Recorp of April 19, and there 
are reports in the 74th, the 81st, the 83d, 
and the 84th Congresses. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be 
best for us to study the present social 
security compared to its original intent 
of helping the indigent prepare for their 
future. Most of all we should stop 
sweetening the pie politically and study 
the actuarial imbalance and the tax 
schedule to see if it is possible to make 
the program sound. We must stop the 
cruel pretense, the hoax, of social secu- 
rity being a sound financial cushion for 
our elder citizens. 

The program now offers benefits as 
political gratuities, imposes taxes that 
are burdensome, the insurance designa- 
tion is unconstitutional, sound alterna- 
tive private programs are being squeezed 
out, and finally, future generations can 
vote it out of existence. My own fore- 
cast is simply to predict the collapse fi- 
nancially of this program. We will have 
no one to blame but ourselves. Such 
faulty judgment on our part is tragic in 
view of world troubles. Our defense is 
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based on a strong economy. A faulty 
social security program jeopardizes our 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I for one cannot close 
my eyes to the financial imbalance of 
the social security program and the 
error of treating it as an antirecession 
pump-priming effort to put money in 
consumers’ hands, as the New Frontier 
so designates it. I shall vote against 
this bill. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not agree that this measure is a political 
bill. Personally I think the President 
and the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are to be highly com- 
plimented for bringing this measure to 
the floor. I cannot visualize any Con- 
gress in the future letting the social 
security program become actuarially un- 
sound. I just do not think that will ever 
happen in the foreseeable future, and I 
personally cannot visualize any program 
that means as much to the general wel- 
fare of all the people of this country as 
does the social security program. 

I have had a chance to glance over the 
report containing a summary of the 
principal provisions of the bill on pages 
3 and 4 of the report, and I cannot see 
where anyone could object to raising the 
minimum benefits for 2,175,000 Ameri- 
cans receiving $33 a month at the pres- 
ent time up to $40, especially when many 
surveys have been made, and a majority 
of these people receiving this minimum 
of $33 at the present time, or very near 
that figure, do not have any other income 
from any source. This is a very meager 
raise. No doubt the reason a more re- 
alistic figure above $40 was not placed 
in the bill was because the committee 
wanted to keep the bill as they believed 
on an actuarially sound basis. 

The provision to increase the pensions 
of widows certainly is needed. I have 
long advocated that the amount of wid- 
ows’ benefits, now only 75 percent of the 
amount which was payable to her de- 
ceased husband, should be increased so 
that she will be entitled to at least the 
amount the husband was receiving. In 
the case of a retired couple, social se- 
curity pays a full benefit to the husband 
and an additional benefit equal to half 
of the husband’s benefit to the wife. As- 
suming the husband’s benefit is $80 a 
month, his wife would receive an addi- 
tional $40 a month, bringing the total 
family social security income up to $120 
amonth. But if the husband dies, this 
amount is cut in half, leaving the sur- 
viving widow only $60 a month. I have 
received hundreds of letters from widows 
in this situation; discouraged, bewil- 
dered and frightening letters. They ask 
what they should do. They point out 
that the expenses in connection with the 
husband’s illness and death have often 
depleted any resources the family might 
have been able to put aside. They point 
out that the bills in operating a home 
remain the same after the death of the 
husband. No one can complain that this 
increase is unrealistic and not needed. 

Now, another provision that I want to 
touch on is lowering the social security 
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age to 62. I happen to represent a coa]- 
mining district and I have witnessed the 
inroads of automation in every coal min. 
ing community in the district that I am 
privileged to represent. I see these men 
50, 55, to 60 years of age, and it is im- 
possible for them to get a job when they 
go away from home. Here they are in 
these coal mining communities, and they 
would like to work. In many cases they 
have worked in the mines maybe 30 
years. There is no individual, as the 
chairman of this committee stated, that 
is going to retire if he has gotajob. This 
provision will take care of this group of 
people where they do not have an op- 
portunity to work, and I would certainly 
like to see the day come when this re- 
duction of 20-percent annuity could be 
lifted for this particular group of peo- 
ple, because I personally feel that the 
fund could stand it. 

I am glad that the committee has 
seen fit to lessen these strict require- 
ments on coverage providing that one- 
quarter of coverage for each of the cal- 
endar years elapsing after 1950 would 
qualify an individual for social security. 
This will make it possible for some of our 
elderly men and women who are now 
excluded because they lack just a few 
quarters of coverage to receive benefits. 
This provision is needed because so many 
of these people that are now excluded 
for coverage were so advanced in years 
when their particular kind of work was 
brought under the system that they 
could not meet the coverage require- 
ments. Then again, this will take care 
of many people who have lost their jobs 
because of age. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to the 
disability provision. I regret that the 
committee did not go into the disability 
provision, and perhaps liberalize the 
definition. Personally, I feel that it is 
more a matter of interpretation on the 
part of the department. And I am 
going to tell you why I feel that way. 
I feel that much of the trouble lies in 
the way that they have construed the 
definition of any substantial gainful oc- 
cupation, in the administration of the 
law. 

Just last week, or the week before last, 
I was down to Elkhorn City in the dis- 
trict. There was a gentleman there who 
was all crippled up. He had applied 
under this disability program approxi- 
mately four times, and either the third 
or the fourth time, he got his social 
security disability and they gave him 
$5,100 in one check. That just goes to 
bear out what I am saying. I know 
that in at least two other instances, in- 
dividuals had died before the checks 
were sent out. 

That is why I say that much of this 
could be taken care of by administration, 
or by better administration, of the dis- 
ability program. 

Not too many years ago after the pro- 
gram went into effect, there was an in- 
dividual from back home who was out 
at the Soldiers’ Home, all broken down. 
They brought him into my office in a 
wheelchair purchased by the Govern- 
ment for his use. He had a 100-percent 
disability under the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration program. Jere Cooper was alive 
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at that time and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I wanted 
the chairman to take a look at this in- 
dividual. I am sure the clerks of the 
committee remember that. I sent this 
gentleman down in that wheelchair, 
and it was not long until he received his 
disability determination. 

Mr. Chairman, I point these things 
out because I feel that many of the 
complaints over the administration of 
the disability program could be cured 
by a more realistic look at the defini- 
tion of substantial gainful occupation 
as the Congress intended. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I want 
to say that I am delighted that the 
committee brought these improvements 
to the floor of the House. It will mean 
much to the people who are in need. 
It is our duty to improve this program 
and keep it actuarially sound at the 
same time. No one can complain that 
these amendments do not comply with 
that purpose. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
DWYER] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is much that is good in the pending leg- 
islation to improve the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram, and I plan to vote for the bill. 

I am greatly disappointed, however, 
that the Committee has chosen not to 
incorporate in the bill a long-desired 
and much-needed liberalization of the 
retirement test. Together with many 
of our colleagues, I have introduced leg- 
islation for this purpose during each of 
the terms I have served in the House. 
Judging from the volume of similar bills 
which have been introduced in the 
House, no other legislative purpose has 
the almost universal support this one 
has received. 

There are good reasons for this wide- 
spread support. It is a matter of equity 
that those who have earned their social 
security benefits under the law should 
be permitted to receive them. To deny 
benefits to persons who earn more than 
$1,200 a year and at the same time per- 
mit other persons to receive unlimited 
amounts of unearned income -without 
sacrificing their benefits has always im- 
pressed me as particularly inequitable. 

It is a matter of sound social policy to 
encourage those who find it necessary or 
desirable to continue working, at tem- 
porary or part-time employment, to do 
80. Leading specialists on the health 
problems of older age have stressed the 
physical and emotional importance of 
work for many older people who are 
trying to lead satisfying lives. Ina great 
many cases, the country benefits from 
the continued availability of the skills, 
experience, and productivity of older 
persons. And older people, themselves, 
often have great need of the continued 
income. 


Therefore, by limiting the earnings of 
retired persons to the arbitrarily low 
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amount of $1,200 annually, we are forc- 
ing millions of older persons to make 
severe sacrifices—sacrifices of income, 
either of earnings or social security 
benefits, of job satisfaction, even of 
health and welfare. 

The cost of liberalizing the retirement 
test has always been the principal rea- 
son cited by opponents for failing to act. 
Yet, the modified amendment offered by 
the committee minority, as described in 
the supplemental views to the commit- 
tee report, would have involved an esti- 
mated increase in the level-premium 
cost of only six one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent. 

Here is an instance, Mr. Chairman, 
when the anticipated benefits would far 
outweigh the costs. It is regrettable 
the committee failed to accept this 
limited and carefully thought out 
amendment. While it would not have 
completely remedied the existing dis- 
crimination, it would have gone far to 
correct the most serious inequity in the 
social security laws. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first let me say it is in- 
tended that at the appropriate time there 
will be offered a motion to recommit 
with instructions providing for certain 
changes in the bill as reported by the 
committee. These changes are embodied 
in my bill, H.R. 6283, and are described 
in the supplemental views beginning on 
page 92 of the committee report. Let 
me say also, however, that should that 
motion fail, I will vote for the final pas- 
sage of this bill. 

There are some things in this bill that 
I think are very definite improvements 
in the Social Security Act which I think 
should be enacted at this time, although 
I share with some of my colleagues the 
concern that is expressed as to where 
we are going as far as the ultimate cost 
to the people under this program is con- 
cerned. 

I would repeat today what I have said 
at other times when social security leg- 
islation has been before us. We do not 
know even today whether the general 
taxpayers are willing to support the cost 
of this program because we still have not 
imposed upon them the full cost of it. 
The full cost of this program under pres- 
ent benefits and without any liberaliza- 
tion of existing law is 9 percent of pay- 
roll applicable to a taxable base of $4,800 
in earned income, yet today we are still 
paying only a 6-percent rate. It will 
be 1969 before the present tax schedule 
reaches its full rate necessary just to 
pay for present benefits. It should be 
noted that the only person who will 
really be paying the full level cost and 
more of the benefit he will ultimately 
receive is possibly the person who will 
be starting his working lifetime in 1969 
and then 20 years later or some other 
time before he reaches age 65 he will, 
under a 9-percent tax applying to his 
wage level, have probably paid the ac- 
tuarial cost of the benefits to which he 
will be entitled. 

So I caution at this time that I think 
we should all start to be more conscious 
of where we are going as far as the 
ultimate burden we are placing on our 
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people by way of taxes is concerned. I 
caution that particularly in view of the 
fact that we have any number of bills 
before this Congress, as we have had in 
past Congresses, urging various liberal- 
izations, various changes in this system, 
all of which or any one of which, I 
should say, if enacted, means that you 
have to impose an increase in the taxes. 

The provisions in the bill reported by 
the committee are in keeping with the 
constant committee endeavor to main- 
tain the soundness of the OASDI sys- 
tem. The cost of the benefits proposed 
by the bill will not exceed the one-quar- 
ter of 1 percent of payroll which is as- 
sessed as part of the bill as an increase in 
taxes. Therefore, we can say that when 
we bring you the benefits, we bring you 
with them an increase in the taxes. 
And mark my words, that is going to be 
true from here on out. There are not 
going to be any benefits proposed that 
must not also have accompanied with 
them proposed increase in the taxes to 
be paid by the people who are currently 
working. 

I think when we start getting into the 
9 and 9%4-percent rate we had better be 
careful that we are not overburdening 
the system as far as creating a situation 
in which our people may not be willing 
to pay the cost of the benefits at some 
future date, but I believe that the sys- 
tem can and I believe our economy prob- 
ably can stand this one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent tax increase that is called for in 
this bill in order to provide the addi- 
tional benefits. 

I believe the increase in the minimum 
benefit from $33 to $40 can be justified 
and I support it. I believe the liberaliza- 
tion of the eligibility rule so that you 
permit a person who has had one quar- 
ter of coverage out of four to be entitled 
to benefits is a step in the right direction. 
I believe we should go further in that 
direction, in fact, at least for a limited 
group of our people. 

There are two aspects of the bill, as 
reported by the committee, I would like 
to comment on, however, before discuss- 
ing the proposed additions which I think 
would improve the bill. First, as to the 
retirement age for men. This bill re- 
duces the retirement age for men from 
65 to 62. I share the concern that has 
been expressed here today with respect 
to the particular problem confronting a 
person at age 62, or at age 60, or at any 
more advanced age who becomes unem- 
ployed. I recognize the difficulty he has 
in obtaining reemployment. That is 
very definitely a problem for people who 
become unemployed at more advanced 
ages. I question, however, the advisabil- 
ity of lowering the retirement age under 
the OASDI program in order to provide 
for this situation. I think by establish- 
ing a national policy which says that the 
retirement age is 62, we can very well 
create a situation where we develop a 
psychology that 62 is the appropriate 
age for retirement. When we do that 
the next step is that people start retir- 
ing and start being laid off and being 
put into an unemployed situation at age 
62. Thatis what I want to avoid. I want 
to avoid having more people who are 
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faced with this difficulty of being unem- 
ployed at age 62. 

If the committee is justified in reduc- 
ing the retirement age to 62, based on 
the fact that they are giving the individ- 
ual a reduced benefit, then what justifi- 
cation, Mr. Chairman, is there for hav- 
ing any retirement age? Why do we not 
just simply say you can retire regardless 
of your age provided you take a reduc- 
tion in your benefits actuarially propor- 
tionate to the period of time you are 
retiring in advance of age 65? Why 
have an age 62 specified? Why not per- 
mit voluntary retirement to take care of 
a person who is unemployed at age 60, 
and say, you will get a reduced benefit. 
Can anybody suggest a justification for 
any age cutoff? 

In fact, I think we find in many pri- 
vate annuity plans that are sold today, 
there is no age that a person has to 
reach before he can draw his annuity 
benefits as long as he takes a reduction 
in the amount of the benefits. Under 
the private systems that the chairman 
referred to as well as other Members, 
which permit earlier retirement, they do 
not set an age of 62 or an age of 60. 
Normally, you buy your contract, but if 
you want to obtain your benefits prior 
to the normal time, then you can do so 
by accepting a reduced benefit. So it is 
not the question of the benefit to the 
individual as such that I am talking 
about. I am talking about the psychol- 
ogy you create under a governmental 
system that is national in scope which 
would now point the finger at age 62 and 
say men shall retire at that point. I 
think we may be laying the groundwork 
here for a situation that can create more 
unemployment as far as the people who 
are 63, 62, or even 61 years of age are 
concerned. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
to my chairman, certainly. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin points out in his own think- 
ing a problem that disturbed me when 
this matter was in conference last year. 
My friend realizes that the average age 
of retirement of men today is above 65, 
actually 68 or 69. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It is 68, I 
understand. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin also recognizes that there is 
now a trend in industrial retirement sys- 
tems in the direction of optional retire- 
ment at age 62. That has been begin- 
ning somewhat in recent years. That is 
why 62 is selected here. The fact that 
we have had an age of 65 for permissi- 
ble retirement has not tended to reduce 
apparently the actual retirement age. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
differ with the chairman on that. I 
think if the chairman looks at the facts 
he will find that the mandatory retire- 
ment age has been moving down to 65. 

Mr. MILLS. That is true in some 
instances. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
the proposition Iam aiming at. We are 
tending to move in the direction that 
would create the psychological criterion 
that 62 should be the retirement age. 


I yield 
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Mr. MILLS. But the point I am try- 
ing to bring to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion, and I think he will agree with me, 
is that some industries have a 65-year 
mandatory retirement age, but at the 
same time an optional retirement age of 
62. The important point is that the re- 
tirement at age 62 is optional, not man- 
datory. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I hope it 
will not spread, but, as I previously ex- 
pressed myself, Mr. Chairman, there is 
that potential of establishing 62 years as 
the recognized retirement age and I 
think that is moving in absolutely the 
opposite direction from what we should 
be moving. In other words, it seems to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that we need the 
productive energy of these people in this 
age group, and we should not do any- 
thing which would have the tendency of 
removing them from the labor market, 
removing them from the opportunity to 
make their contribution to a growing 
economy. 

Mr. MILLS. I certainly agree with 
the thought that has been expressed by 
numerous people, and certainly ex- 
pressed in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that maybe in time we should, 
by including an incentive provision, 
make this work both ways: That is, If a 
person for some reason or other deems 
it necessary to quit at 62 he should be 
able to do so, but we should reward the 
individual who wants to work beyond 
65 by recognizing that as he works 
beyond that age the end result is he gets 
less under the existing program in total 
benefits. It might be desirable to re- 
ward him by allowing some adjustment 
of the monetary benefits he receives for 
each year he works beyond 65. It 
should be made to work both ways. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think if 
the two were coupled together, optional 
retirement at 62, but some encourage- 
ment to keep working beyond 65, we 
would be moving in the right direction. 

Mr. MILLS. On that very point, my 
friend from Wisconsin will recall that 
during the consideration of these amend- 
ments, in executive session I gave the 
representatives of HEW specific instruc- 
tions to explore this very possibility and 
report back on it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I recog- 
nize that. I think this could be deferred 
until we have the full package based on 
complete information so that we know 
where we are moving. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is the 
point I want to direct to the chairman. 
The chairman has suggested that there 
are some private pension and retirement 
programs that have gone down to an 
optional 62. But there are others that 
are moving in the other direction, and if 
there are, this is probably an area where 
there has been more consideration given 
by our doctors and other people con- 
cerned with retirement than anything 
else. Our committee has not even looked 
into it. There is no reason for our spec- 
ulating off the tops of our heads on a 
very serious matter like this, without 
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having gone into it. We did not go into 
it and we cannot report to this House 
on what the real situation is. It is an 
area we should go into. It has been 
my judgment this reduction to the age 62 
is a step backward, and I believe hear- 
ings would back that up, but certainly 
we do need the hearings if we are to 
know what we are going to do. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I do not feel there is 
anything speculative about reducing the 
age to 62, because, in the first place, 
when we decided that the age should be 
65 when this program was enacted into 
law, it was an arbitrary age. I believe 
the chairman of the committee has an- 
swered the gentleman’s question very 
effectively. However, I am wondering 
how you are going to find jobs in com- 
munities where you have one-third of 
the insured employment force unem- 
ployed and there are just no jobs. Re- 
ducing this age to 62 because of the in- 
roads of automation will take care of 
many of these people. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I get the 
gentleman’s point, but I fail to under- 
stand why the gentleman does not go to 
age 60 as the age at which a person 
should be entitled to obtain a reduced 
social security benefit. There are peo- 
ple in the gentleman’s region he is talk- 
ing about who are unemployed and they 
are aged 60. What justification is there 
for stopping at age 62? 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to have 
seen the committee go to age 60. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. To me 
there is just as much justification for 
going to 60 as there is for going to 62. 
But I caution you as to the psychology 
we create when in this overall Govern- 
ment plan we start to flagging certain 
ages and particularly start moving in 
the direction of a lower age at which we 
suggest that we consider it is reasonable 
that a person should be in retirement 
rather than producing. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
point out one thing. I asked the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to look into the possibility of tying this 
in with a more liberal concept of dis- 
ability. I think that is in accord with 
what is going on in the private sector of 
our economy and is moving forward. It 
would be my suggestion that we need the 
studies, there is the area, and that this 
present action is very ill-advised. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to other 
aspects of the bill, let me say one of the 
proposals made in the committee bill is 
an increase in the widows’ benefits from 
75 percent of the workers’ benefits to 
82.5 percent of the workers’ benefits. I 
do not quarrel with that as a desirable 
change. I think it moves basically in 
the right direction. I see no basic phi- 
losophy which would conflict with doing 
that. But may I suggest to the Mem- 
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pers of the House that there are many 
proposals for improving or for liberal- 
izing this system. 

The committee, when it acted on this 
pill, was faced with certain priorities. 
It had to live with what it thought ap- 
propriate to provide as a tax increase 
at this time. We faced that same situa- 
tion a year ago when we acted on the 
Social Security Act. We had a cutoff 
point with respect to cost beyond which 
we would consider no liberalization be- 
cause of the tax burden that would be 
imposed. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if 
we are looking at those areas that need 
attention the most from a priority stand- 
point, there are two areas that are cry- 
ing for prior attention as compared to 
the increase in the widow’s benefit. The 
chairman of the committee, when he 
addressed us, said that what we had done 
was to pick out those areas of greatest 
need; where the people were in the 
greatest need. We increased the mini- 
mum wage because those were the peo- 
ple at the bottom of the scale with the 
greatest need. We increased the eligi- 
bility requirements, because here were 
people who had not had the opportu- 
nity to obtain coverage and qualify for 
benefits simply because they may have 
had one-quarter coverage out of four 
but not one out of three that are required 
to qualify under present law. 

I say to you that I think there is in 
this country one group with the greatest 
need of any single group of our people 
that we have just absolutely neglected 
and forgotten about. And, I speak of 
those older people who we could say 
either were born too soon or Congress 
acted too late so that they are not en- 
titled to any benefits. For example, in 
the case of the widow we have situations 
where the husband died before he got 
full and complete coverage and we have 
the case of the couple which left the la- 
bor market before we covered their 
group. And, I say to you that it is this 
group of aged that needs attention the 
most in this country today. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about 2 mil- 
lion people over 72 years of age that re- 
ceive no social security benefit and are 
ineligible for benefits under the present 
law. Over half of those are widows. 
And, let me call your attention to this 
fact, that over half of them are on re- 
lief. To me, if there is any group that 
we should look to and give prior con- 
sideration over all others, it is that group 
of people which we neglected because 
we acted too late. 

Let me say to you that some of these 
people have contributed under social se- 
curity, but they do not have the one 
quarter out of four and they did not have 
the one quarter out of three yesterday. 
They may have one out of five or they 
May have one out of six quarters of 
coverage. But, we are not doing any- 
thing for that group, and over half of 
them are on relief today. 

It is my proposal, Mr. Chairman, that 
we substitute in this bill for the pro- 
vision relating to the increase in widow’s 
benefits a provision which would blan- 
ket in and give coverage, at a minimum 
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benefit, to this group over 72 years of 
age whom we so far have neglected. 
And, if we do not do it this year, Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest to you that the day 
is going to come, and this group is be- 
coming smaller and smaller, that we will 
do it. But there is no reason for delay. 
These people need and deserve our com- 
passion and help today. 

Now, the charge is made against this 
change that they have paid nothing or 
practically nothing into the trust fund. 
Under my proposal the OASI trust fund 
would be reimbursed out of the Treas- 
ury general fund the maximum amount 
that would have been paid with respect 
to these people if they had qualified for 
a minimum benefit. Now, the suggestion 
has been made as to what this will cost, 
and I want to clear that up right in the 
beginning. In the first year the cost out 
of the Treasury, it is estimated, will be 
$750 million. But, let me suggest to you 
that it is also estimated by the Depart- 
ment that there will be a $300 million 
reduction in the Federal old-age assist- 
ance costs, because it will remove that 
element of cost that is now a cost on 
the General Treasury. It will at the 
same time reduce the liability of the 
States; reduce their old-age and assist- 
ance costs by $250 million. This will 
mean a total reduction of old-age as- 
sistance costs in the first year of $550 
million. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that in the second year the Federal con- 
tribution to the social security trust 
fund will be only $45 million, and yet 
the old-age assistance savings would be 
continuous as far as the annual savings 
to the general fund are concerned. If 
you want to take the 10-year average 
the figures are shown in this table which 
I will put in the Recorp: 


Data on blanketing-in feature * 
{Assumes $40 minimum] 


Reim- Public assistance 
Benefit | burse- savings 
Period pay- | ment by 
ments | general 
fund |Federal| State | Total 
lst year -._-.- 950 300 250 550 
2d year...... 925 45 290 245 535 
3d year_....- 900 45 280 240 520 
10 years, 
cumula- 
tive..... 8, 000 1,250 | 3,000; 2,500 | 5,500 


1In millions of dollars. 


The total reimbursements over a 10- 
year period from the general fund to 
the trust fund will be $1,250 million. 
But what will be the savings to the 
Federal Treasury as far as public assist- 
ance costs are concerned? $3 billion. 
What will be the savings to the States? 
$2.5 billion. Or a total savings in public 
assistance costs of $5.5 billion over a 10- 
year period. 

Mr. Chairman, the average total em- 
ployer-employee contribution made to 
the trust fund for the minimum-benefit 
beneficiary now on the benefit rolls is 
between $100 to $150 without interest. 
Under the proposal to blanket in the 
aged at 72 years the reimbursement of 
the trust fund would be at the rate of 
$330 per person before interest allow- 
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ance and $371 with interest with respect 
to the initial group. Thus it is clear 
that with respect to the deserving in- 
dividuals who would be benefited under 
this proposal the OASI trust fund 
would be more fully compensated than 
is true in the case of persons now re- 
ceiving benefits. 

The question might be raised as to 
whether or not it is fair for these indi- 
viduals to derive benefits from the trust 
fund even though provision is made to 
reimburse the trust fund by contribu- 
tions from the General Fund of the 
Treasury. In answer to such an inquiry 
I would point out that since the incep- 
tion of the social security program the 
general benefit level has been increased 
on five occasions, namely, 1939, 1950, 
1952, 1954, and 1958. The cost to the 
trust fund of the liberalizations in those 
years with respect to persons on the 
benefit rolls at the time the increases 
took effect totals $18.3 billion. This is 
attributable to the Social Security Acts 
providing the liberalization as follows: 


Act: Billions 





And may I say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that if there is any group that is at least 
entitled to this minimum as a benefit, 
it is this group of 2 million people over 
72 years of age today who are neglected. 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that is an 
area that should have priority to the 
provision in the bill relating to widows’ 
benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, as part of my remarks 
I will include excerpts pertaining to the 
blanketing-in proposal taken from the 
supplemental views of the committee 
report: 

Benefits for certain individuals who have 
attained age 72: This proposed amendment 
which embodies the provisions of H.R. 324 
would generally provide OASI benefits to 
persons age 72 and over who are not pres- 
ently eligible for such benefits. These in- 
dividuals would be eligible to receive the 
minimum benefit. 

No dependents’ or survivors’ benefits 
would be payable under this new category, 
and stricter provisions would be applicable 
to suspension of benefits than applies under 
present law to regular beneficiaries. 

This amendment would make benefits 
available to approximately 2 million persons 
including 1.5 million women, 1 million of 
whom are widows. For the most part the 
group to be benefited under this suggested 
change are workers who attained retirement 
age before the social security program 
reached its present status of virtual uni- 
versal coverage or are widows whose hus- 
bands died prior to this expansion of cov- 

. It is estimated that 1.25 million of 
the people included in this group are pres- 
ently forced to rely on public assistance. 
These people are in their present plight be- 
cause Congress acted too late in broadening 
coverage of the social security system. We 
should now act to correct the neglect of 
these worthy people. These are the people 
who felt the full brunt of the inflation of 
the forties and early fifties which destroyed 
the purchasing power of their savings. 
There can be no doubt of the urgent need 
of this group when it is considered that 63 
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percent of them are presently public as- 
sistance recipients. In fact, we are con- 
vinced that this group comprises the seg- 
ment of our population that is in the 
greatest need and is most deserving of help. 

It becomes, therefore, fully evident that 
any amendment to the Social Security Act 
which benefits this group deserves a very 
high priority. When it is considered that 
no present beneficiary under the system 
has paid anything approaching the full act- 
uarial value of his potential benefits, it is 
only fair that the discrimination against 
those not covered under the program be re- 
moved. In this connection it should be 
noted that the payment into the trust fund 
for the group covered under this proposal 
would be relatively 10 times as much as was 
paid into the fund with respect to the pres- 
ent average recipient of a minimum benefit. 

The cost of blanketing in this group 
within the protection of the program would 
be defrayed under a formula reimbursing the 
OASI trust fund by the general fund of the 
Treasury. The method of financing would 
provide for reimbursement of the trust fund 
in an amount equal to the msximum em- 
ployer-employee tax on a level monthly wage 
equal to the maximum wage that produces 
minimum benefits. Such reimbursement 
would be for the period from the beginning 
of 1951 (when the last new start was pro- 
vided) through the year in which the in- 
dividuai involved attains age 71 (or through 
December 1960, if later) plus 3 percent com- 
pound interest. As has been noted, this pro- 
posed method of reimbursing the trust fund 
for the group that would be covered under 
the amendment would result in the payment 
into the trust fund of an amount that 
would be 10 times greater relatively than 
was paid into the fund with respect to the 
average minimum benefit recipient. 

The effect upon the OASI trust fund from 
this provision will be minimal because the 
level-premium value of the Federal reim- 
bursements will be 0.15 percent of payroll 
contrasted with the level-premium value of 
the benefits of 0.20 percent of payroll. The 
cost of the reimbursement to the general 
fund of the Treasury would be partially off- 
set by the savings to the Federal Government 
under the old-age assistance program. Thus, 
with respect to these deserving people the 
contributions into the trust fund will be 
relatively greater than were paid by persons 
now receiving comparable benefits, and the 
payment of benefits will be relatively less 
because eligibility for benefits is deferred 
until age 72. 

The committee report in numerous places 
expresses proper concern over the economic 
welfare of those persons receiving minimum 
benefits or dependents benefits. We share 
the concern that present benefits may under 
certain circumstances be inadequate but we 
feel compelled to direct attention to a con- 
cern that is even more urgent in regard to 
those people who today receive no benefits 
at all even though they may have paid just 
as much or more into the trust fund as the 
people who are today receiving benefits. 
This hardship can be demonstrated by two 
examples as follows: 

Mr. A, a self-employed store owner, was 
first covered in 1951. He had self-employ- 
ment income of $3,600 in both 1951 and 1952 
before dying in March 1952. He left a 
widow, age 65. His total contributions were 
$162. No benefits were payable to his 
widow because he had only five quarters of 
coverage. 

Dr. B, a doctor of medicine, had covered 
earnings of $50 per calendar quarter as an 
employee beginning in 1951 since he was a 
part-time salaried doctor for a nonprofit 
organization. Dr. B died in April 1952 after 
being paid $50 of wages in that month. He 
too left a widow age 65. His total employee 
contributions were only $4.50. Because he 
had six quarters of coverage (even though 
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they were at the minimum amount possi- 
ble) his widow received a lump-sum death 
payment of $60 and monthly benefits of $15 
for April 1952 to August 1952, $18.80 for Sep- 
tember 1952 to August 1954, $30 for Septem- 
ber 1954 to December 1957, and $33 from 
January 1958 on. As of June 1, 1961, she 
will have received a total of $3,139 in social 
security benefits. If the new legislation is 
adopted, her monthly benefit will increase to 
$40, and if she lives out her normal life ex- 
pectancy from now on she will get approx- 
imately $5,300 more for a total benefit of 
$8,439 based on a total contribution to the 
trust fund of $9. 

We genuinely regret that sufficient of our 
committee colleagues on the majority did not 
agree to include in the bill this workable 
and equitable proposal to grant a minimum 
benefit to individuals age 72 who are not 
eligible for social security benefits. This 
amendment would have improved the bill, 
strengthened the OASDI system, and been of 
very real assistance to the people to be 
benefited. 


I would suggest that there is a second 
area of liberalization that needs more 
attention; and if we look at the volume 
of legislation that has been introduced 
in this Congress, this view is shared by 
many Members of the House. I refer to 
proposals liberalizing the earnings test— 
the ability of a person to continue to 
earn something even though he is re- 
ceiving retirement benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 
We propose in our substitute that this 
test be liberalized. At the present time 
a person, after he receives $1,200 in out- 
side income, has his retirement benefits 
reduced by $1 for every $2 of earnings 
up to $1,500. Above earnings of $1,500 
present law provides for benefits to be 
reduced on a dollar-for-dollar basis. We 
suggest that the $300 band between 
$1,200 and $1,500 be expanded and that a 
person be permitted to earn up to $2,400 
with $2 earnings allowed for every $1 
of reduction in benefit. Instead, there- 
fore, of moving in the direction of com- 
pelling people to get out of the labor 
market or to retire early, we would en- 
courage them to stay in productive activ- 
ity and make more of a contribution to 
the growth and the stimulation of our 
economy. By liberalizing the work 
clause beneficiaries will be able to earn 
and still continue to receive benefits. 
As a part of my remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
I will include excerpts from the supple- 
mental views in the committee report on 
this point: 

Liberalization of the retirement test: To 
improve the equity of the social security 
system we proposed during the committee 
consideration of H.R. 6027 that the retire- 
ment test ($1,200 limitation on earnings) be 
liberalized. Under our suggested amend- 
ment, which was similar to the provisions 
of H.R. 5517, an individual would have been 
able to earn up to $2,400 per annum before 
there would have been a full benefit deduc- 
tion on a dollar-for-dollar basis for earnings 
above that amount. Our proposal would 
have involved an estimated level-premium 
cost of 0.06 percent of payroll and would have 
provided approximately $125 million in ad- 
ditional benefits in the first full year of 
operation. 

The retirement test or so-called work 
clause under existing law provides that (1) 
an individual can earn as much as $1,200 
yearly without loss of benefit entitlement, 
(2) for earnings over $1,200 and through 
$1,500 there is withheld $1 in benefits for 
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each $2 in earnings, and (3) above $1,500 in 
earnings the earnings-benefit-loss ratio is 
dollar for dollar. Furthermore, benefits are 
not withheld for any month in which the 
individual does not have wages in excess of 
$100 and does not render substantial self- 
employment services. The test does not ap- 
ply to individuals at age 72. 

The retirement test directly affects up- 
ward of 2 million OASI beneficiaries and, 
indirectly, many more beneficiaries. The 
present retirement test tends to limit the 
freedom of choice of our aged citizens by 
restricting their productivity and limiting 
the contribution they can make to their 
own welfare. In many cases, the present test 
may preclude an individual from earning 
income for which there is a genuine need. 
The simple fact is that many older people 
would make a greater contribution to the 
national productivity as well as live more 
satisfying lives if the present retirement test 
did not operate so severely to reduce the net 
addition to income from working. 

The amendment that we supported in 
committee would have increased the ‘“earn- 
ings band” of existing law under which 
benefits are reduced $1 for every $2 earned. 
Under present law that band applies to 
earnings between $1,200 and $1,500. We 
proposed to increase the band by $900 so 
that the “$1 in benefits for $2 in earnings 
band” would apply in the range from $1,200 
to $2,400. Under our proposal benefits 
would have been reduced on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis only to the extent that earnings 
exceeded $2,400. 

This proposal would work in the following 
manner insofar as the annual portion of the 
retirement test is concerned. Let us con- 
sider a retired worker and wife whose com- 
bined benefits are $150 a month or $1,800 a 
year. If he works part time and earns 
$1,200, they received full benefits and so 
have a total income of $3,000. If his earn- 
ings are $1,500, the benefits are reduced by 
$150 (one-half of the $300 excess over the 
$1,200 limit) to $1,650, the same as under 
present law. If his earnings are $1,800, the 
benefits are reduced by $300 under the pro- 
posal (one-half of the $600 excess)—as 
against $450 under present law (one-half of 
the first $300 of excess, plus all of the next 
$300). Corresponding figures for other cases 
are shown below: 





OASI benefits paid 


Total income 











Earnings . Ne ee 
Present |Proposed| Present | Proposed 

20D is. $1, 800 $1, 800 $3, 000 $3, 000 
a 1, 650 1, 650 3, 150 3, 150 
$1,800_......-. 1, 350 1, 500 3, 150 3, 300 
> a 1,050 1, 350 3, 150 3, 450 
CME be icce 750 1, 200 3, 150 3, 600 
Se cong <a 450 900 3, 150 3, 600 
’ = aeF 150 600 3, 150 3, 600 
Ga Si And cennd 450 3,150 3, 600 
es.) | eg 300 3, 300 3, 600 
$3,600.......- ee ee 3, 600 3, 600 


This modification would have greatly in- 
creased the flexibility, adequacy, and equity 
of the social security system while at the 
same time improving the opportunities for 
self-determination on the part of our de- 
serving senior citizens. 

In demonstration of the interest in a 
liberalized retirement test it is worthy of 
note that the committee has had more bills 
referred to it on this subject than on any 
other single subject. We regret that the ma- 
jority did not find it possible to support our 
endeavors to this end. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my suggestion that 
this bill basically, coming from the com- 
mittee, is a satisfactory bill but that im- 
provements can be made. We would 
suggest that the two greatest areas need- 
ing improvement today are first, with 
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respect to the earnings test, and second, 
with respect to taking care of this com- 
pletely neglected group of those people 
who are today over the age of 72 and 
who did not have the opportunity to 
come under this system which we look 
to as being eventually a universal system. 

Mr. Chairman, our recommendation 
for improving our social security struc- 
ture is set forth in legislation which I 
have introduced, H.R. 6283, which will 
be embodied in the motion to recommit. 
This motion to recommit will provide 
for the increase in the minimum benefit, 
liberalization of the eligibility require- 
ments, minimum benefits for certain 
individuals who have attained age 72, 
and liberalization of the retirement test 
through an increase in the amount of 
earnings permitted without full deduc- 
tions from benefits. 

The level premium cost to the trust 
fund of this proposal is 0.19 percent of 
payroll contrasted with the cost of the 
committee proposal of 0.25 percent of 
payroll. Under our alternative and the 
tax increase provided in the committee 
bill of 0.25 percent of taxable payroll 
there would be an excess of increase in 
contributions over the increase in bene- 
fit cost amounting to 0.06 percent which 
would be used to reduce the actuarial 
imbalance presently in the system of 0.24 
percent. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, under our sug- 
gestion we will be benefiting more 
people who are in greater need at less 
cost. I urge my colleagues to support 
the motion to recommit and to vote for 
final passage of the legislation in any 
event. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
on the bill at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity dur- 
ing the present debate on the Social Se- 
curity Act amendments to express my 
support of such legislation, and to call on 
my colleagues to vote for these amend- 
ments. 

Although the President’s proposals 
have been somewhat scaled down there 
is some improvement in the present sys- 
tem, and for that we are most grateful. 

The extension of benefits to men at 
age 62, the increase of minimum bene- 
fits to retired workers to $40 per month, 
and the fact that widow’s benefits will 
be raised from 75 to 8214 percent of their 
husband’s benefits, are all very welcome 
and well-deserved changes. These revi- 
sions will benefit a great many of our 
older citizens, and while they are not 
as extensive as I believe they should be, 
it is a slight liberalization of the program 
now in effect. 

I have introduced legislation in the 
House of Representatives earlier this 
year, providing for three major changes 
in the Social Security Act—removal of 
the present limitation on outside in- 
come that can be earned by those re- 
ceiving Social Security benefits; lowering 
of the retirement age for men to 60 and 
women to 55 years of age, with full bene- 
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fits; and continued payments to depend- 
ent children after age 18 provided that 
the child is actually attending full-time 
school. 

As a Member of Congress, I feel that 
we have a definite responsibility toward 
our older citizens, and if it is necessary 
that we revise some of our programs to 
meet the current challenge, then we 
must do so. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to associate my remarks with 
those of my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], in sup- 
port of the social security amendments, 
especially that part where he has urged 
that the Congress immediately take 
such steps as necessary to increase the 
amount of outside earnings a person 
receiving social security may earn with- 
out penalty. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the enlargement and revision 
of the social security laws presently 
under debate. 

I especially approve that part of the 
new law which provides for lowering the 
age of voluntary retirement for males to 
62 years. It is well known that older 
workers who lose their jobs find it al- 
most impossible to find new jobs. 
Under the proposed legislation, such 
older people can elect to take their so- 
cial security benefits, thereby alleviating 
the tragedy of an old age of economic 
want. 

Furthermore, as a member of the 
Special Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Automation on Unemployment, I have 
become convinced that unemployment 
generally is a long-range problem, and 
not merely a temporary one. 

The proposed legislation, by reducing 
the retirement age of males to 62 years 
of age will encourage employed older 
workers to retire voluntarily. This will 
expand job opportunities for younger 
workers. 

The proposed legislation is not only 
good humanity, it is also wise eco- 
nomic planning and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 26 
years ago legislation was created by 
Congress that provided a program and a 
goal for the living. 

Today amendments are again offered 
to the Social Security Act. I favor H.R. 
6027, although I am disappointed that 
the proposals are not as liberal as I would 
like to see enacted, and that I feel should 
be enacted if the program is to effectively 
accomplish its end. In the 86th Con- 
gress, and even before that, I introduced 
an amendment that would increase to 
$5,000 a year the amount of outside earn- 
ings permitted without deductions from 
benefits received under the act. With 
current day medical miracles, the life- 
span of our senior citizens is more as- 
sured, and because a man or woman lives 
to be 62 does not eliminate his worth nor 
lessen the contribution he might make 
to a functioning society. Deletion of 
this vital clause from H.R. 6027 is a 
source of disappointment to those of us 
who have faith in the ability of our 
senior citizens to continue to contribute 
to the work force of our Nation. 

The bill, however, does provide that 
@ man may have the optional right to 
retire at age 62, with proportionately 
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reduced benefits. The eligibility require- 
ments for social security insurance status 
are eased from one quarter in each three 
elapsed quarters to one quarter in each 
elapsed year. There is a slight increase 
for widows—from 75 percent to 82.5 per- 
cent of the basic benefits that had been 
received from their husbands. This 
falls short of the administration’s rec- 
ommendation, and it is less than what I 
would advocate, but it will be a help, 
however little, for those individuals who 
are in need. 

The administration recommended an 
increase in the minimum primary bene- 
fit to $43, H.R. 6027 includes an increase 
in the minimum benefit from $33 to $40 
per month. This, too, falls short of the 
goal, but again however little, it will pro- 
vide assistance for those individuals who 
are in need. All of these provisions are 
accomplished by a minor increase in 
taxes paid by employers and employees 
of one-eighth of 1 percent each, and for 
the self-employed a tax increase of 
three-sixteenths of 1 percent. 

Opponents of these moderate amend- 
ments argue that the responsibility for 
assistance lays at the State and local 
level. To the point that this is possible 
and plausible, I agree. But a look at 
statistics will show that some States have 
a greater retiree population than others, 
and that some States meet the challenge 
of this influx to a more adequate degree 
than others. When I hear arguments 
that liberalizing the Social Security Act 
will result in lessening an individual’s 
responsibility and incentive, I cannot 
help but be amused. It would seem ob- 
vious that by the time a man or woman 
has reached the age of 62, raised his 
family, and contributed to his Nation’s 
general welfare, that it would take con- 
siderably more than a few additional 
funds for which he has worked and con- 
tributed a lifetime, to deflect the sense 
of responsibility he must feel to himself, 
his family, his community, and his 
country. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6027 
brings into the Social Security Act sev- 
eral needed improvements in benefits. It 
would also provide for the necessary in- 
crease in payroll taxes to pay for these 
priority improvements. 

The bill is somewhat more modest 
than the 5-point program for social se- 
curity which President Kennedy sug- 
gested in his economic message to the 
Congress. It does not include provisions 
to ease eligibility requirements for dis- 
ability benefits, one of the points which 
the President asked for. At the same 
time, however, the bill does incorporate 
a good share of what the President asked 
for although reducing the scope of these 
liberalizations. It raises the minimum 
primary benefit to $40. It raises the 
widow’s benefit, widower’s benefit, and 
parent’s benefit to 824% percent of the 
primary beneficiary’s benefit amount. It 
gives men workers the option to retire 
at 62 and take reduced benefits if they 
choose to do so. And it makes insured 
status under the act easier to acquire; 
one quarter of covered employment per 
calendar year would be the new require- 
ment. 

These 4 features of the bill would 
affect about 4,420,000 persons in the 
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United States in the first 12 months 
after they became effective. ‘This esti- 
mate by the Social Security Administra- 
tion includes persons whose benefit 
amounts would be increased, persons 
made eligible for benefits under the new 
insured status rules, and men who would 
have the option of retiring at 62. About 
10 percent of these people would be in 
my State, New York, and half of that 
number would be from New York City. 
For Puerto Rico, the total is about 40,000 
people who would be affected. 

Minimum benefit: The present mini- 
mum benefit for a wage earner—primary 
beneficiary—is $33 a month. This bill 
would raise the minimum to $40 a 
month, or $480 a year for the wage 
earner who is eligible for benefits under 
the act. Raising the floor with respect 
to the primary beneficiary would work 
@ proportional increase in the minimum 
benefit for survivors and dependents: in 
the wife’s benefit, for example, which is 
50 percent of the wage earner’s benefit 
amount. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be very 
wide agreement on the necessity for 
raising the amounts of the lowest bene- 
fits. The President asked for an increase 
to $43. The Democratic platform called 
for a minimum monthly benefit of $50. 
If enacted this benefit increase would 
work to the advantage of 2,175,000 wage 
earners, dependents, and survivors in the 
first 12 months. 

Retirement age: This bill would give 
men workers the option of retiring at 
age 62, instead of 65, and taking reduced 
benefits. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration has estimated that 560,000 men, 
fully insured and between the ages of 62 
and 65, would take advantage of this 
choice in the first 12 months after the 
bill takes effect. 

Age 65 is not a magic number. Many 
of our older people do not want to and 
do not have to stop working on their 
65th birthday. At the same time there 
are those for whom actual retirement 
comes before age 65, because of failing 
health or because of unemployment at 
an advanced age. Women received the 
option to retire at 62 in the 1956 amend- 
ments, and the present provision for men 
is, it seems to me, another proper step 
in the direction of bringing more fiexi- 
bility into the retirement provisions of 
our social security system. Let me add 
my hope that we go farther in the direc- 
tion of flexibility by loosening up the 
present strict income limitation under 
which the active worker over retirement 
age begins to lose benefits as soon as he 
earns over $1,200 a year. 

Insured status: The 1960 amendments 
to the Social Security Act made fully 
insured status and, thus, benefits easier 
to acquire by lowering the requirement 
to one quarter of covered employment 
for every three calendar quarters elaps- 
ing after age 21 or the year 1950, which- 
ever is later. The present bill, HR. 
6027, would reduce the requirement to 
one coverage quarter for each calendar 
year elapsing after 1950 of age 21, 
whichever is later. The alternative way 
of becoming fully insured—by acquiring 
40 quarters—10 years—of coverage— 
would be preserved under this bill. 
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This 1-in-4 rule, which was supported 
by President Kennedy in his economic 
message to the Congress, passed the 
House of Representatives last year. It 
would work primarily to the benefit of 
a number of our older workers who have 
reached or are just reaching retirement 
age. A 1-in-4 rule would also be more 
in line with the test which present law 
contemplates for future generations of 
workers, 10 years of coverage out of a 
working life of approximately 40 years. 
The estimate is that 160,000 workers 
could acquire fully-insured status under 
this rule in the first 12 months. 

Widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s bene- 
fit: Finally, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
would increase the monthy benefit pay- 
able to widows, widowers, and parents of 
deceased wage earners from 75 percent 
to 82% percent of the wage earner’s 
benefit amount. This liberalization, it 
seems to me, is very proper. Figures for 
June 1960, show that the average 
monthy payment to widows under the 
program was about $58. Over the years 
they have constituted the neediest of 
the aged benefit categories. Many of 
these elderly widows must place their 
sole reliance on social security pay- 
ments. It is estimated that in the first 
12 months 1,525,000 older persons— 
widows, widowers, and parents—would 
be helped by this benefit increase. 

H.R. 6027, with these four priority im- 
provements in the social security system, 
is fully financed. The bill increases the 
tax rate on employees and employers by 
one-eighth of 1 percent, and on the self- 
employed by three-sixteenths of 1 per- 
cent over the present rate and the sched- 
uled increases. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 
enact this legislation. This is the very 
least we can do. By the middle of last 
year over 14,200,000 persons in this coun- 
try were receiving benefit checks as a 
result of their contributions to the sys- 
tem. Of this number 1,464,000 were 
New York residents and about 94,000 
lived in Puerto Rico. With a program 
of this scope, I believe we have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to see that it is 
working effectively, and to seek con- 
tinuously to make improvements in the 
act. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I wholeheartedly approve of the propos- 
als for improving the social security pro- 
gram recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee. They were selected, 
first, because they are necessary and de- 
sirable improvements in the program; 
and, second, because they represent steps 
that can be taken now to stimulate the 
economy and help overcome the hard- 
ships and distress caused by unemploy- 
ment. 

Though I think the improvements 
made by the bill are steps in the right 
direction, I would have liked to see the 
bill go further in improving the effective- 
ness of the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program. Further im- 
provements could have been financed 
through a larger tax increase. Such an 
increase would not have needed to be 
effective until 1963. Moreover, instead 
of just an increase in the social secu- 
rity tax rate, there could have been an 
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increase in the maximum amount of 
earnings taxable and creditable toward 
benefits. An increase in this so-called 
earnings base—from the present $4,800 
to, say, $6,000 or $7,200—not only would 
have provided additional funds to fur- 
ther improve the protection of the pro- 
gram but would have increased benefits 
under the program for people earning 
above the maximum. Since 1958, when 
the present $4,800 earnings base was es- 
tablished, earnings levels have risen sub- 
stantially. If the earnings base is not 
increased as wages go up, more and more 
workers will not have insurance protec- 
tion related to their full earnings. 

Delaying the tax increase as recom- 
mended by the President would have the 
advantage of increasing purchasing 
power during the current recession while 
postponing a tax increase until the 
economy is better able to absorb it. 
More important, though, delaying the 
increase would have meant that the in- 
crease could be larger and thus would 
have made possible further improve- 
ments that are needed to make the so- 
cial security program more effective. 

While I am on the subject of financ- 
ing I should like to point out that main- 
taining the financial soundness of the 
program was, as it has always been, an 
important consideration in the Ways 
and Means Committee’s deliberations. 
The system has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be sound. 

There are some who try to give the 
impression that the program is not 
financially sound because it is not fully 
funded. In a compulsory Government 
program of social insurance, it is not 
necessary to accumulate the full re- 
serves that are required of a private 
insurance company. Ina private insur- 
ance plan the insurance company must 
have sufficient funds on hand so that if 
operations are terminated the promised 
benefits can be paid. A national com- 
pulsory social insurance program, on the 
other hand, can be assumed to continue 
to collect contributions and to pay bene- 
fits indefinitely into the future. For 
this reason, a social insurance program 
is financially sound if estimated future 
income will support estimated future 
disbursements. Cost estimates indicate 
that the old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance program will have suffi- 
cient income from contributions based 
on the tax schedule now in the law and 
from interest earned on investments to 
support it now and over the long-range 
future. 

This fact was reaffirmed by the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security Financ- 
ing, which on January 1, 1959, issued a 
unanimous report on the financial status 
of the program. The Council’s major 
finding was: 

The method of financing the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program is 
sound and, based on the best estimates avail- 
able, the contribution schedule now in the 
law makes adequate provision for meeting 
short-range and long-range costs. 


Since the committee’s bill is in actu- 
arial balance, the system will continue to 
be financially sound after enactment of 
the bill. 
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Another unfounded criticism of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, and one that has been 
made frequently by opponents of the 
President’s health insurance proposal, is 
that the social security system is not 
insurance. The opponents of health in- 
surance benefits for the aged under 
social security have even claimed before 
nationwide television audiences that the 
Supreme Court agrees with them on this 
point. This is just not so. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of 
Flemming against Nestor, while recog- 
nizing that there are differences between 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance and private insurance—a fact no 
one ever has questioned—held that old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
is a form of social insurance. The Court 
stated: 

The social security system may be accu- 
rately described as a form of social insur- 
ance, enacted pursuant to Congress’ power 
to “spend money in aid of the ‘general wel- 
fare.’ ” 


It is the use of insurance principles 
rather than the amount of reserves on 
hand, the existence of a contract, or the 
nature of the insured’s contribution that 
makes a particular program an insur- 
ance program. The characteristics that 
make old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance an insurance system include 
the following: First, the timing of the 
occurrence of the risks that are covered, 
and the dependency situations in which 
they occur, vary widely among the in- 
sured group; second, the loss occasioned 
by the occurrence of the risk is averaged 
among the insured group; third, the cost 
of meeting the risks as a whole is actu- 
arially evaluated; fourth, income suf- 
ficient to cover this cost over the long 
run is provided for; and fifth, benefits 
are paid on a predetermined basis when 
and if the risks covered occur. 

These same insurance principles ap- 
ply to the President’s proposal for health 
insurance benefits for our aged. Much 
of the criticism of the health proposal is 
centered around a question that was 
settled years ago. This question relates 
to a fundamental principle behind the 
social security program—the principle 
that social insurance should be the first 
line of defense the Government should 
offer against economic insecurity result- 
ing from loss of earnings. Means-test 
programs should have the role of filling 
in for the exceptional cases where social 
insurance cannot solve the problem. It 
is time that we applied this principle to 
the provision of insurance for the aged 
egainst the cost of their long and ex- 
pensive illnesses, so that we can cease to 
wonder when, if ever, the States will pro- 
vide reasonably adequate medical assist- 
ance programs on a means-test basis. 

The older people of this country 
should not have to go through the hu- 
miliating experience of proving they are 
in want. By adding health insurance 
benefits to the social insurance system 
we can assure the elderly that they will 
have the wherewithal to pay for basic 
health care. We can—as we are doing 
now in the case of the basic income 
needs of the elderly—prevent depend- 
ency and not just deal with it after it 
has arisen. 
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Probably the silliest bugaboo that is 
being raised by the opponents of health 
insurance benefits is that it is—or would 
lead to—socialized medicine. ‘The Pres- 
ident’s proposed health insurance pro- 
gram would definitely not be socialized 
medicine. This proposed program 
would operate in much the same manner 
as Blue Cross—that is, it would simply 
provide a means by which services could 
be paid for. Every person would choose 
his own doctor and hospital, with the 
same freedom of choice as now. If the 
people who think the proposed health 
insurance benefits program is socialized 
medicine were right, then Blue Cross is 
socialized medicine. 

The American Medical Association— 
which has been shouting “socialized 
medicine” about the proposed health 
insurance benefits—also disparaged the 
Blue Cross when it was developed. The 
AMA was once unfavorable to health in- 
surance whether compulsory or volun- 
tary. Now, of course, the AMA finds 
voluntary health insurance to be a fine 
thing but compulsory health insurance 
for the aged is still very bad. I am glad 
to say that I think that most of the 
people in this country feel as I do—that 
health insurance for the aged will be a 
good addition to our social insurance 
system and will be of great value to the 
welfare of this country. I am also con- 
fident that many members of the medi- 
cal profession do not approve the stand 
taken by the AMA on this issue. 

In summary, I believe that H.R. 6027 
will make some very significant im- 
provements in the social security pro- 
gram. More needs to be done, particu- 
larly along the line of providing health 
insurance for the aged in our popula- 
tion, and I hope we will promptly get 
down to considering the urgent propos- 
als to provide such insurance. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to support the social security 
amendments of 1961 which contain ur- 
gently needed, albeit modest, improve- 
ments in benefits. 

As the sponsor of legislation to reduce 
the retirement age to 60, I am heartened 
that the pending bill provides benefits to 
men at age 62 on an actually reduced 
basis in a manner like those now pro- 
vided for women. This will ease the 
problem of those older people who be- 
cause of their years are unable to work, 
yet unable to retire. I believe, however, 
that the Congress should fully face up 
to an important economic and human 
reality and provide benefits at age 60 
to men and women workers. 

Despite the fact that today many 
Americans are living longer, they are 
not necessarily working longer. Many 
have physical disabilities which prevent 
them from participating in our fast- 
moving industrial process. Many more, 
although willing and able to work, find 
themselves the victims of discriminatory 
employment practices and technological 
changes which favor the young. The net 
result is that many older men and 
women are forced into retirement years 
before they are able to collect their 
retirement benefits. 

I realize that talk of reducing the re- 
tirement age is akin to waving a red flag 
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in front of those who believe that man is 
essentially a lazy creature and out to get 
whatever he can from the Government 
as long as he thinks it is free. I do not 
share this unfortunate view of my fellow 
Americans, whom I know as proud, hard- 
working, patriotic citizens. I do not be- 
lieve that everyone will suddenly decide 
to retire at age 60 if Congress makes it 
possible for them to draw retirement 
benefits at that age. 

There are statistics to support my 
views. Some years ago the Social Secu- 
rity Administration made a survey of old- 
age beneficiaries, which resulted in this 
important finding: only about 5 percent 
of the beneficiaries retired voluntarily 
while in good health to enjoy their 
leisure. The rest had lost or quit their 
jobs for reasons largely beyond their con- 
trol. I point to the fact, also, that the 
average age at which persons begin 
drawing their old-age benefits is 68, al- 
though they are eligible for them as soon 
as they reach their 65th birthday. In 
June 1959, there were, in fact, almost 
1% million persons age 65 or over who 
were not drawing old age and surivivors’ 
insurance benefits even though they had 
reached the age at which they could 
retire and raw full benefits. 

The National Committee on Aging, 
which made a study recently of a small 
number of companies with mandatory 
retirement, reported that about 40 per- 
cent of the male employees aged 64 ex- 
pressed a preference to continue work- 
ing at their regular jobs after age 65. 
This is another indication that our 
American workers wish to continue in 
productive work as long as they are able. 

Needless to say, I also believe that the 
low average retirement benefit of $74 a 
month is scarcely an incentive for vol- 
untary retirement. 

I recognize that the cost of reducing 
the retirement age to 60 would not be 
low. But I believe it should be recog- 
nized that the present cost in terms of 
human hardship and deprivation, and 
of welfare expenditures for those with 
no resources to care for their needs, is 
also far from low. It would be far bet- 
ter, I believe, to provide the possibility 
for persons age 60 and over to receive 
the social security benefits to which 
they have contributed, than to force 
them into grovelling indigency. The 
Federal Government at present offers 
these people no hope for ending their 
years with self-respect. Unemployment 
benefits may help some—for a while. 
But ultimately many must turn to gen- 
eral assistance, with its repugnant 
means test and, in most cases, with its 
incredibly meager benefits. 

There are a number of reasons why I 
believe that an age 60 requirement is 
much more realistic than the existing 
one. First of all, it recognizes the fact 
that some people age more quickly than 
others. Not everyone is blessed with 
mental and physical vigor until age 65. 
Declining abilities because of age may 
well make it impossible for a person to 
acquire or maintain a job. 

Second, there have been developments 
within our economy which have serious- 
ly multiplied the employment problems 
of older people. One such development 
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is the decrease in opportunities for self- 
employment, where age barriers are not 
so important. Another is the increased 
demand for higher educational levels, 
and for modern production skills. A 
Government survey made several years 
ago of older jobseekers in seven major 
labor market areas showed that scarcely 
two out of three applicants between the 
ages of 45 and 64 had completed elemen- 
tary school. In addition, many new jobs 
that are opening up simply did not exist 
some years ago, and other jobs require 
training in recent technological develop- 
ments which older workers have had no 
opportunity to acquire. 

Automation has, in a very real sense, 
posed a double threat to older workers. 
Not only do machines take over their 
old jobs, but running the machines usu- 
ally takes training that the older worker 
does not have. 

A recent study of automation by the 
National Planning Association had this 
to say on the subject of automation as it 
affects the older worker: 

As for the new opportunities for employ- 
ment in new industries or in old ones that 
are expanding, a worker can take advantage 
of them only if he is where the jobs 
are * * *, Family responsibility, financial 
obligations, or simply inertia, make it diffi- 
cult for many workers to pick up and look for 
a job in another location. This is especially 
true for older workers who may be hardest 
hit by technological displacement. 


The mass migration of industry has 
affected the older worker. He is less able 
to overcome the physical and emotional 
difficulties associated with moving long 
distances to a new community and a new 
job. In a recent survey of displaced 
textile workers in a number of Massa- 
chusetts communities it was found that 
45 percent of all the workers had been 
reemployed by the time of the survey. 
This was true, however, of only 28 per- 
cent of those between 56 and 65. 

In addition to the industrial develop- 
ments I have mentioned, older workers 
face the very critical problems of dis- 
crimination by employers. One need 
only take a glance at the classified sec- 
tion of our newspapers to discover that 
anyone over age 45 is apparently ap- 
proaching senility as far as many com- 
panies are concerned. Age discrimina- 
tion does, of course, begin even younger 
than 45. ‘Those who are favored vic- 
tims, however, are those who have 
reached 55 or 60. 

These statements are supported by a 
number of studies and surveys which 
have been made of the unemployment 
problems of older workers. The diffi- 
culty an unemployed older worker has in 
finding a job was cited in a pioneering 
report on “The Older Worker in Indus- 
try” in the 1930’s. Solomon Barkin, who 
wrote the report, observed that the older 
the population group which is consid- 
ered, the smaller becomes the propor- 
tion of the temporarily employed, and 
the larger the class of the chronically 
unemployed. The prolonged period of 

ent which results from the 
employment handicaps of the older per- 
sons will have its disastrous effects upon 
the work qualifications of the individual 
and further depreciate such economic 
usefulness as he might have possessed. 
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More recently, the Census Bureau re- 
port on “Work Experience of the Popu- 
lation in 1958” showed that of those 
unemployed 22 percent of the 45 to 64 
age group and 29.2 percent of the 65 and 
over group were out of work for more 
than half the year. 

One of the most stirring stories of the 
plight of the older worker in today’s 
economy is told in a study made for the 
Senate’s Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems in 1959. This was a 
study of the closing of the Packard 
Motor Co. in 1956, and was concerned 
with what happened to the. thousands 
of workers who were thrown out of their 
jobs. The title of the study, appro- 
priately enough, is ““‘Too Old to Work— 
Too Young to Retire.” The authors of 
the study state in the introduction: 

The Packard story, if it highlights any- 
thing, is a study of the impact of change on 
an aging population of workers, of the re- 
employment problems of a group of workers 
who have come to be defined as old in our 
present industrial society. 

Continuing, they state that— 

Along with technological change, decen- 
tralization, and mergers, another phenom- 
enon seems to be developing; age discrimi- 
nation in employment. Even in the full 
employment peak-production year of 1955 in 
the Detroit automobile industry, the older 
workers of the shutdown Murray Body 
Corp. plant experienced greater difficulty 
than their younger shopmates in finding new 
jobs. While the average length of unem- 
ployment for the total sample studied was 
about 3 months, the average for the work- 
ers over the age of 45 was twice that amount 
of time. 

If discrimination against older workers ex- 
ists in time of labor shortages, it is even 
more intensified during times of mass unem- 
ployment, as in the 1957-59 period in Detroit 
and many other industrial centers. It is 
no consolation to say that the percentage of 
unemployed older workers is not higher 
than that of younger workers. The truth 
is that the duration of unemployment among 
older workers (55 years and above) was twice 
the figure for the young age groups, during 
the 1959-58 recession. 

It would be possible to document far 
more extensively than I have here the 
kinds of problems which our older people 
face. They boil down to this simple 
fact, however: Many people age 60 and 
over, unable to support themselves 
through regular employment, having low 
or nonexistent incomes, are being forced 
to exhaust their savings, and live in des- 
titution, simply because they are a few 
years short of the magical age of retire- 
ment. 

I believe Congress should help these 
people. They are facing a life of retire- 
ment that is no less compulsory than 
that of workers a few years older. The 
promise now held out to them that they 
can look forward to some measure of se- 
curity when they reach 65 is worth very 
little when the years before must be ones 
of severe privation. By providing for 
voluntary retirement at age 60, Con- 
gress could do much to help them win 
their present struggle with poverty and 
despair. It would also be taking a great 
step forward in meeting a test outlined 
for us by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
when he said: 

The test of our progress is not whether we 
add more to the abundance of those who 
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have much; it is whether we provide enough 
for those who have too little. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
was happy to cast my vote today in favor 
of the Social Security Amendments of 
1961. 

I would have preferred approval of the 
President’s plan for higher social se- 
curity benefits, but the bill which came 
before us today, although a scaled-down 
version of President Kennedy’s plan, 
does provide some benefits and is an- 
other step forward toward our goal of 
adequate assistance to our older citizens. 

More than three and a half million 
persons will receive higher benefits un- 
der the bill. Cash benefits for widows 
are raised; the minimum monthly bene- 
fit increase will help more than 2 mil- 
lion persons. Those entirely depend- 
ent upon social security benefits and 
who have been receiving the minimum 
monthly benefit have been subjected to 
real hardships; they could not begin to 
meet living expenses; they had to depend 
upon charity to keep them alive, and 
many barely existed. This increase has 
been long overdue and the needs have 
been apparent for years. In a country 
as rich as ours, it is a sad commentary 
upon our Government that the needs of 
our older citizens have not been pro- 
vided for more adequately and that their 
sad plight has been so consistently 
ignored. 

The provision which allows male 
workers to retire at 62 years of age, un- 
der permanently reduced benefits, will 
be a boon to many thousands who are 
now forcing themselves to work, al- 
though they are in ill health, because 
they cannot quit without the financial 
help provided by social security. Also, 
if the workers have been fortunate 
enough to accumulate savings so that, 
with the help provided by social secu- 
rity, they can retire at 62, this privilege 
should be theirs. After many years of 
labor, our people should be allowed such 
years of leisure and pleasant retirement 
life as they can manage and as may 
be permitted them. 

Although, as I stated, I am gratified 
by any increase in benefits under the 
Social Security Act, I am hopeful that 
the time is not too far distant when my 
bill, providing for full benefits, when 
based upon the attainment of retirement 
age, to men at age 60 and to women at 
age 55, will be passed. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to support H.R. 6207. This bill is 
an advance into the New Frontiers and 
carries out a pledge by the President, 
John F. Kennedy, in his campaign that 
his administration will be one which 
cares. This bill is a manifestation of 
the concern which this new administra- 
tion has for our elder citizens, employed 
and self-employed. Much more could 
be done, but this is a great step forward. 

The scope of this bill is vast. The 
proposed changes would benefit 4,420,000 
people within the first 12 months 
through new or increased benefits 
amounting to $780 million. ‘These 
changes constitute sound improvements 
in the system. Income in 1960 exceeded 
outgo benefits; income being $10,866,000, 
and outgo being $10,677,000. The in- 
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creased benefits will be financed by an 
increase of one-fourth of 1 percent, and 
the present balance of the fund of $20,- 
324,000 will not be impaired and the in- 
crease in benefits will not impair the 
actuarial soundness of the system. 

A detailing of the benefits would be 
informative and _ illuminating. The 
minimum monthly retirement benefit 
will be increased from $33 to $40 with a 
proportionate increase in minimum 
benefits payable to dependents and sur- 
vivors. Two million one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand people would be 
benefited by this provision. 

In view of increasing unemployment 
and the lack of disposition of industry 
to hire elderly persons, the payment of 
benefits for men beginning at age 62 at 
reduced amounts is salutory, practical, 
and wise. Five hundred and sixty thou- 
sand people would get benefits from this 
provision and their ability to retire and 
receive retirement benefits will provide 
employment for more vigorous bodies 
and more agile hands. 

In many instances persons have’ been 
denied benefits because they were em- 
ployed in industries which were not 
covered or they were self-employed. In 
late life these persons obtained employ- 
ment in covered industry, but found that 
because of their late participation, they 
were ineligible. This bill proposes to lib- 
eralize insured status requirements so 
that a worker would be fully insured if 
he has one quarter of coverage for every 
year elapsing after 1950, or after the 
year in which he attained age 21, if that 
was later and up to year of death or dis- 
ability or retirement. This means that 
&@ person to qualify must have 2% years 
of employment since 1950. The change 
would benefit 160,000 people. 

In the past, wives have lost their 
spouses and their benefits have been in- 
adequate. This bill proposes a 10-per- 
cent increase of workers’ retirement 
benefit for widow, widower, or dependent 
parents benefits. One million five hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand people 
would benefit. 

A nation’s moral fiber is judged by the 
concern it shows for its young, its aged, 
and its disabled. ‘This bill demonstrates 
that our Nation’s moral fiber is strong 
and healthy. While we have been try- 
ing to help the impoverished people and 
nations of the free world, we have not 
fully taken care of our own. This is an 
attempt to provide for our own people. 
I am privileged and pleased to vote for 
this measure. I believe we are fulfilling 
our promises to demonstrate that we live 
in a country with a government which 
cares. I urge my colleagues to vote for 
this measure. Our older citizens await 
our action and if this youthful adminis- 
tration demonstrates its concern for its 
senior citizens, we can say that the New 
Frontiers are good, not only for our 
youth, but also for our elderly and our 
disabled. 

Sie the passage of this bill, H.R. 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in agreement with the 
committee’s proposa!s and intend to 
cast my vote for them. We all know, 
however, that further improvements in 
Our social security program are neces- 
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sary to make it more realistic. Many 
of our disabled and aged citizens are 
faced with extreme hardships, and do 
not receive the benefits of social security. 

It is extremely difficult and often im- 
possible for older persons to find gainful 
employment. Many of our senior citi- 
zens who are not covered by the social 
security system have been forced to exist 
on private charity or depend on children 
who have family difficulties of their own 
in meeting everyday needs. 

I feel that the time has come to enact 
legislation which would extend the 
minimum social security benefits to every 
needy individual over retirement age who 
is not covered by existing legislation. 
Although the benefits which they would 
receive under this program would be 
very small they would at least allow 
these retired folks to share in some small 
way in the Nation’s prosperity without 
losing their dignity and self-respect. 

We in Congress have an obligation to 
liberalize the disability insurance pro- 
gram to take into consideration the fact 
that the period of social security cover- 
age is not a fair way to determine a per- 
son’s eligibility for disability benefits. 
Disability brings hardship regardless of 
one’s period of coverage. This is particu- 
larly true of the family breadwinner. 
It is unrealistic and cruel to deny a dis- 
abled worker benefits merely because he 
lacks 20 quarters within the required 
period of coverage. 

The bill before us today liberalizes the 
provision for eligibility, but it does not 
go far enough to meet the needs of our 
aged and disabled citizens. 

I can appreciate the necessity of com- 
promise on legislation of this kind. 
There are some Members who are now, 
and always have been, opposed to the 
social security program. Many will vote 
for even these mild improvements with 
reservations. 

I am pleased, however, that some prog- 
ress on social security is being made so 
early in this new Congress. The Presi- 
dent used good judgment to leave the 
controversial medical aid provision for 
later action. He has made it possible to 
bring needed benefits and additional help 
promptly to many distressed aged and 
handicapped citizens. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill before us. Many of 
us would like to see amendments to the 
social security program which would go 
even further in meeting the increasing 
needs which are resulting from the rise 
in our cost of living and other changes 
in our economy. However, this legisla- 
tion is a long step forward. The bill be- 
fore us, sponsored by our able and dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, is a sound measure. It 
will substantially improve the social se- 
curity program and do so at a modest 
cost. I am extremely pleased to express 
my strong support of H.R. 6027, partic- 
ularly since it includes two provisions 
which I proposed in 1958 and have con- 
sistently favored since that time. 

First, the measure would increase the 
minimum benefit from the current $33 
level to $40. As I pointed out in testi- 
mony before the committee in the 85th 
Congress, this will “put more money im- 
mediately into the hands of those who 
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may be assumed to need it most.” Not 
only is this increase fully justified by 
the fact that $40 a month is an extreme- 
ly small sum on which to live, especially 
in these days of higher living costs, but 
it will reduce the gap between those who 
did not come under the program until 
they were approaching retirement and 
those who have had the advantage of a 
longer period of coverage. Many of the 
more than 2 million retirees now receiv- 
ing only the minimum benefits are peo- 
ple who, because they came under the 
program late in life, were not earning 
at their best during the period of cov- 
erage. If they had been covered by the 
program earlier, their benefits would 
have generally reflected higher average 
earnings. The new $40 minimum will 
still not bring their benefits up to the 
level they would have if they had been 
covered during their most productive 
years, but it will be an important step 
in that direction. 

Second, this measure will increase the 
level of widows’ benefits. In the 85th 
Congress, I also proposed an increase in 
the widow’s benefit from 75 percent of 
her deceased husband’s benefit to 85 
percent. The bill before us provides an 
increase to 824 percent and again is an 
important step forward. The facts 
clearly show the disadvantaged situa- 
tion of widows and these figures become 
even more meaningful when we think 
of them, not in terms only of dollars and 
cents, but in terms of people trying to 
live out their years of retirement in dig- 
nity and some measure of comfort. 

Women who get aged widows’ benefits 
are worse off than other elderly bene- 
ficiaries. For one thing, they get less in 
benefits. The average benefit for widows 
is only $58 a month, while the average 
old-age benefit for retired workers is $70. 
Under the bill, the average benefit for 
widows would be $64. 

When we look at total retirement in- 
come and assets of older people, the posi- 
tion of widows is again shown to be a 
poor one. They are less likely to be get- 
ting private pensions than retired 
workers. A 1957 survey of aged people 
getting social security benefits showed 
that in this group the widows then were 
a great deal worse off than married 
couples, and had much less in retire- 
ment income than single persons. Half 
of the aged widows getting benefits got 
less than $720 a year, including not only 
social security benefits but all kinds of 
permanent retirement income. On the 
other hand, a married couple could count 
on a permanent retirement income of 
$1,580—more than twice as much as the 
widow had. Benefits were rdised in 1958, 
of course, but the increase did not make 
up for increases in prices since the last 
increase in benefits before 1958. 

Aged widows are less likely to have 
income from work than other older peo- 
ple. In the 1957 survey, only 15 percent 
of the widows had earnings from work, 
while 29 percent of the single men and 
37 percent of the single women had 
such income. And even the widows who 
do have earnings do not earn as much 
as other beneficiaries who work. Of all 
the people in the survey who got social 
security benefits and worked, the me- 
dian income from earnings was $600 for 
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single women and $590 for single men, 
but only $410 for widows. 

Because most widows need every cent 
they can get just to pay their everyday 
living expenses, the additional benefits 
paid to widows under the bill would be 
spent quickly and would give a needed 
boost to our economy. In the first 12 
months of operation, about 1,525,000 
widows would get additional benefits, 
amounting to about $105 million, under 
the new provision. 

Third, the bill which our committee is 
recommending changes the insured sta- 
tus requirement from the present one 
quarter in every three to one quarter in 
every four. Like the increase in the 
minimum benefit, this change will help 
many people who did not come under 
the program until late in life. In this 
instance, we are dealing with people 
whose late coverage under the program 
has worked to prevent their eligibility 
even for the minimum level of benefits. 
About 160,000 persons would be brought 
under social security by this change. 
Most of these people are currently un- 
insured, not because they were irregu- 
lar workers but because the work they 
did during their most productive years 
was not covered by the program at the 
time. 

The effect of this change will be to 
make the work requirements for these 
people comparable to those that our 
young people of today will have to meet 
in order to receive retirement benefits in 
the future. It seems to me unfair to 
provide work requirements for these 
older people which are, in effect, more 
restrictive than those for young people 
and this bill will eliminate that inequity. 
The number of new persons brought un- 
der coverage by this provision may ap- 
pear to be small relative to the total 
scope of the program but these modest 
changes are of vital importance to the 
people concerned and, as always, it is 
necessary to view our actions in terms 
of individuals and their dignity and eco- 
nomic independence. 

Finally, the bill before us provides for 
optional retirement for men at age 62, 
with actuarially reduced benefits. This 
provision, recommended by the President 
in his message on social security, would 
add a much-needed measure of flexibil- 
ity to the program. Considered in the 
context of the rather strict definition of 
disability which the law includes, the 
earlier retirement age for men has added 
importance. We all know that many 
men are not able to keep working until 
they are 65; many get sick or are par- 
tially disabled and many get laid off from 
their job and then find it difficult if not 
impossible to find new employment. This 
situation is particularly acute at the 
present time when, because of the reces- 
sion, even young men who are looking 
for work are not always able to find jobs. 
Employers are even more reluctant to 
hire an older man just because he is so 
close to age 65. 

With a provision under which men 
can get benefits at age 62, the social 
security program would be fiexible 
enough to give some protection to men 
who are approaching age 65 and can- 
not get jobs. Older workers would have 
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some choice as to when to take their 
benefits. At any time from age 62 on, 
@ man could weigh the amount of the 
benefit he could get against his physical 
condition, the availability of work, and 
his general financial situation and make 
the choice that seemed best for him 
under all the circumstances. About 
560,000 men are expected to take their 
benefits before age 65 during the first 
year; the additional benefits would 
amount to about $440 million. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us makes substantial and im- 
portant improvements in our social se- 
curity program. These improvements 
are, in my opinion, not only fully war- 
ranted but in fact overdue. The bill is 
based on the sound and progressive 
recommendations of the President and 
is the result of long and careful con- 
sideration by our committee. The cost 
of the changes we are proposing is, as 
I have said, modest—only one-fourth 
of 1 percent of payroll on a level- 
premium basis. I hope that H.R. 6027 
will be passed by this House and enacted 
into law. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry to see that the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, who filed supplemental and mi- 
nority and additional views on the pend- 
ing social security bill, do not believe 
that a social security bill should be used 
as a means of combating temporary eco- 
nomic recession, as this bill seeks to do. 
I am sorry that they believe as they do, 
but I am hardly surprised by the views 
they have stated, for the simple reason 
that the Republican Party as a party has 
consistently opposed the basic concept 
of effective social security legislation 
ever since the original act was proposed 
in the first administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. We cannot forget—nor 
should we—that the Republican plat- 
form of 1936 promised—believe it or 
not—to repeal the Social Security Act. 

Fundamental to the purposes of the 
original act was the desire to help those 
facing old age with nothing to look for- 
ward to but the county poorhouse. Try 
to find a county poorhouse in America 
today. Yet, at the time this program 
went into effect, the poorhouses were 
firmly a part of the local governmental 
structure in just about every part of the 
country. 

The improvements being made in the 
social security program by this bill we 
are debating today represent, to a large 
extent, long-range betterments in the 
program which will have immediate ef- 
fect in helping many of our older citi- 
zens—people who need help immedi- 
ately because they are out of work and 
too old to obtain consideration for new 
jobs and too young to go on social secu- 
rity retirement annuities. In Pennsyl- 
vania, thousands of older workers who 
have lost their jobs and face a bleak 
future once their unemployment com- 
pensation ends can, under this bill, go 
on social security at 62 or 63 or 64 and 
receive benefits they have worked for 
and earned over the years. Otherwise, 
they would have to go on public assist- 
ance until they are 65. Which is bet- 
ter? I am sure there can be no argu- 
ment about that. 
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The minority here suggests all sorts 
of alternatives to this bill, and some of 
the proposals are attractive. I, too, 
want to see the earnings limitation 
raised. I, too, want to see included under 
the program those over 72 who never 
worked under the social security law, or 
who did not earn enough credits under 
it to qualify. If these were added to 
the other provisions of the bill, it would 
make sense. But obviously, our Repub- 
lican colleagues do not intend these as 
further improvements in this bill, but 
only as a substitute for the more far- 
reaching improvements this bill would 
make. Perhaps the Senate will have an 
opportunity to add these other improve- 
ments. Ihopeso. Unfortunately, under 
our rules here, we cannot do so today. 

However, I think that when we take 
up the proposals for expanding bene- 
fits for the retired—including the pro- 
vision of a new program for hospital- 
ization insurance—we should definitely 
go into these other proposals which are 
meritorious. I hope that at that time, 
the Republicans now opposing this bill 
will still be supporting the same changes 
they say they are supporting now. 

But for this terrible unemployment 
emergency which we are experiencing, 
we must immediately help those who are 
struggling to keep going in face of the 
acute contraction in jobs for older work- 
ers. In that respect, this bill supple- 
ments what we are doing in the distressed 
areas bill, and in the speedup of public 
works, and in so many other proposals 
of the Kennedy administration. 

The social security system cannot re- 
main static and still fulfill the role it 
was meant to serve. This bill is a good 
step in the right direction, and I support 
it as far as it goes. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, once 
again we prepare to “improve” the so- 
cial security system that has grown like 
“Topsy” since its somewhat modest be- 
ginnings some 24 years ago. The only 
thing really different about this year’s 
approach is that we act in an off-year 
rather than in an election year—thus 
departing from a rather longstanding 
congressional custom that has occa- 
sionally cast a cloud upon our motives. 

I happen to think that the social se- 
curity system, with all its present-day 
vast ramifications, has proven to be a 
very useful social tool—a program of 
high worth, and that it is our individual 
duty to keep it such. There is much in 
the bill now before us (H.R. 6027), of 
which I approve and I expect to vote 
for it. In fact, I will be very much 
surprised if there is, in the end, more 
than a handful of votes against. Never- 
theless, I must confess that I am often 
concerned by the fact—which by now 
ought to be apparent to all of us, that 
this system is becoming more and more 
in the nature of an inverted triangle, 
and that the day may well be nearing 
when we can no longer, with immunity, 
continue to pile additional benefits, or 
“improvements” if you prefer that word, 
on top of the uptilted base of that tri- 
angle lest the whole structure collapse 
and fall down upon us. 

The time within which that day may 
approach will be determined by our con- 
stituents as much as it will by this or 
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future Congresses. Up to now, there has 
been no sign of anything resembling a 
“taxpayers’ revolt”, or even that we are 
approaching the saturation point when 
the burden of this ever-expanding so- 
cial program will become more than the 
economy can or will bear. We must, 
I think, seek at our peril to avoid ever 
reaching such a point, not only as the 
representatives of those who benefit 
from the program, but also as the rep- 
resentatives of those future generations 
who may someday repudiate the whole 
thing because some future Congress has 
been so tempted by political expediency 
as to move beyond the worthy social 
purposes for which this tool was de- 
signed, or to violate the trusteeship duty 
which is so peculiarly ours to protect 
and defend the actuarial soundness of 
the system. 

Once again, despite the liberalization 
of the Rules Committee which was de- 
signed to permit the whole House to 
work its will on every piece of respon- 
sible legislation that might come before 
it, Iam faced with a closed or “gag” rule 
that prohibits me or any of us from offer- 
ing what we might consider to be per- 
fecting amendments, or for substituting 
our thinking for that of the Ways and 
Means Committee majority which, de- 
spite its acknowledged understanding of 
this subject, should not always have not 
only the last but also the only word. 

All that those of us may do, who differ 
in some respects with this or that provi- 
sion of H.R. 6027, is to lend our support 
to the one attempt that can be made to 
change this bill by recourse to the route 
of a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions. It is my understanding that such 
@ motion will be made in favor of a bill 
resembling H.R. 6283, as introduced by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. I have studied that bill, and 
am prepared to give it my support even 
though its prospects, under the awkward 
manner in which it must be presented, 
are much less than good. 

I am prepared to support it because it 
moves in the direction, among other 
things, of liberalizing the so-called re- 
tirement test by increasing the amount 
of earnings permitted a social security 
retiree without full deductions from his 
or her benefits. I have supported such 
& move ever since I came to Congress, 
along with an ever-growing number of 
my colleagues, even though we have had 
little reason for hope other than the 
numerous letters from our constituents 
which confirmed our conviction that our 
idea was sound. With all the talk these 
days about self-respect, and about the 
needs of our senior citizens, it has always 
Seemed to me that nothing would do 
more to restore their self-respect than 
Permitting them at least a better chance 
than they now have of meeting their own 
needs through just such a liberalization 
of the existing earnings limitation. 
Some progress was made along this line 
last year but, in my judgment, nowhere 
Near enough. Under the concept em- 
bodied in H.R. 6283, that ceiling would, 
in effect, be lifted to $2,400 a year, which 
moves somewhat beyond the legislation 
I have heretofore sponsored to lift that 
ceiling to $1,800 a year, but which I am 
completely willing to accept. 
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In addition to this, H.R. 6283, or the 
bill which we will have a chance to con- 
sider via the recommittal route, gives 
long-overdue consideration to those of 
our citizens who might well be called 
the “forgotten Americans,” and whose 
demonstrated needs are perhaps the 
greatest of any of our people. I refer, 
of course, to those persons over 72 years 
of age who are not now eligible for 
OASI benefits of any kind. H.R. 6283 
would provide that the minimum social 
security benefit would be paid in this 
fashion to some 2 million persons in- 
cluding some 1.5 million women of whom 
at least 1 million are widows. These 
are either people who retired before this 
program reached its present status of 
almost universal coverage, or are widows 
whose husbands died prior to such an 
expansion of coverage. Of this group, 
it is estimated that about 1.25 million 
are already receiving some form of pub- 
lic assistance, and they are in their pres- 
ent plight chiefly because the Congress 
acted too late in broadening the OASI 
system as far as they were concerned. 

In a sense, to now cover them under 
social security would be a “wash” opera- 
tion insofar as cost is concerned, because 
the present Federal old-age assistance 
contribution to their support could be 
reduced accordingly, and it is likewise 
pointless to argue that it is unfair to 
give them benefits merely because they 
have never paid into the system, since 
no present beneficiary has ever yet paid 
into the system anything approaching 
the actuarial cost of his potential 
benefits. 

Thus, I think that for us to so bring 
these deserving citizens under coverage, 
at least for the minimum benefit, would 
have not only a considerable material 
justification, but would be a move of 
great psychological value. 

As I have mentioned, should the re- 
committal motion fail, I will still vote 
in favor of H.R. 6027 on final passage 
not only because I believe it proper to 
increase the minimum monthly benefit, 
and to make the other technical im- 
provements in benefits that are provided, 
but also because I feel that the provi- 
sions for optional retirement of men at 
reduced benefits at age 62 will relieve 
the plight of those male workers who 
have lost their jobs during the recent 
recession, or for other reasons, and, be- 
cause of their advanced age, find it dif- 
ficult if not impossible to secure other 
employment. It can be argued, as it has 
been here today, that this may encourage 
industry to try to stimulate the earlier 
retirement of industrial workers in a day 
when medical progress is succeeding in 
lengthening the life expectancy of all of 
us. While I recognize that this could 
produce some undesirable social conse- 
quences, I, for one, doubt that this step 
would have much effect along those 
lines. 

In concluding, however, I believe it is 
necessary for us to pause to consider— 
as we apparently head into a real battle 
next year over the question of providing 
medical-care benefits through this sys- 
tem, which battle will be fought out in 
an atmosphere fraught with political 
overtones—exactly how heavy an eco- 
nomic burden the presently expanded 
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and broadened OASI program already is, 
and how near we may already be to that 
saturation point—or that danger point— 
to which I earlier had reference. I think 
this means that we must better seek to 
fulfill our difficult duty of picking and 
choosing priorities among the seemingly 
endless “improvements” of social secu- 
rity that have and will continue to be 
suggested to us. Our responsibility along 
such lines is a heavy one, but we dare 
not continue to shirk it. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, many tex- 
tile workers in my district have been 
working for 40 years and still have not 
reached the age to draw social security. 
Some have worked for 45 years and a 
few have actually been on the job for 
50 years and are not yet 65. Some of 
these fine people actually started work 
in the cotton mills at age 12 and may 
never live to be 65. It is high time that 
this House consider these workers who 
have labored so long and hard. This 
bill should pass so our people can retire 
at age 62 if they so desire. Automation 
and cheap low-wage foreign imports are 
causing a stretch-out system in our mills 
which is causing our people to age more 
quickly. I am glad this bill lowers the 
social security age to 62. Much of the 
wages of my people is being withheld 
to build mills in foreign countries and 
to support foreign aid all over the world. 
We must do something for our own peo- 
ple. This bill is a step in the right di- 
rection. This bill will increase the mini- 
mum benefits for recipients from $33 to 
$40. It will increase the benefits for 
widows. .It will change the number 
of quarters needed from one out of three 
to one out of four. 

Mr. Chairman this is a bill for the 
widows, their orphans and the working- 
man who has paid into this program for 
so long. I am proud and glad that I 
started working and speaking for this 
legislation more than 10 years ago. I 
hope it will pass this Congress by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6207. I want to com- 
mend the Ways and Means Committee 
for their speedy action in getting this 
measure onto the floor. This is an im- 
portant bill which merits the strong 
support of every Member of the House. 
By its provisions several longstanding 
inequities of the social security system 
will be eliminated, 

For years, I, and, I am sure, most 
other Members have received consid- 
erable mail from constituents exhorting 
us to lower the age at which retirement 
is possible. It is certainly an anachro- 
nism, at a time when women can retire 
at 62, and when discrimination against 
older people as well as the general eco- 
nomic situation make employment for 
the man in his sixties difficult to obtain, 
to require him to wait until he reaches 
65 to receive his social security pension. 
This amendment narrowly missed ac- 
ceptance last year when, although it 
passed the Senate, it was rejected in 
conference. It gives me great pleasure 
to note that, this year, it is included in 
the bill which the Ways and Means 
Committee has reported to the House. 

The measure which we are consider- 
ing today will also take an important 
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step forward by increasing the minimum 
monthly benefit. It is unfortunate, in- 
deed, that financial considerations and 
the limits of the OASI fund will not 
permit a much greater improvement at 
this time. Thirty-three dollars a month 
purchases very little security for those 
pensioners with minimum eligibility in 
the year 1961. The 21-percent increase 
contemplated by this bill, while still 
most inadequate, will at least provide 
some relief for this group. At the least, 
it will point up the fact that the Con- 
gress recognizes the critical inadequacy 
of the present scale of benefits in an 
era of rising prices and high cost of 
living. 

The other amendments included in 
this proposal are equally important. By 
approving this bill we will liberalize the 
insured status requirements, increase the 
benefits available for widows and de- 
pendents of deceased workers, and ex- 
tend the time during which a disa»led 
worker may apply for benefits retroac- 
tive to the date of onset of the disabil- 
ity. 

The one glariag omission in the bill, 
it seems to me, is the failure to make 
any provision with regard to the income 
limitations. If this legislation were not 
before us under a closed rule, I would 
take this opportunity to introduce an 
appropriate amendment. As it is, I 
want to urge the committee to give 
earnest consideration to this problem as 
soon as practicable. 

The income limitations are undoubted- 
ly the most unfair and the most inequi- 
table provisions in our social security 
program. On the one hand, we award 
monthly benefits which are far below 
that which is required to maintain an 
adequate standard of living; on the 
other hand, we prevent recipients from 
supplementing their pension by outside 
earnings. 

Nor is this the only absurdity. Com- 
munity groups and State agencies spend 
huge sums each year to help senior citi- 
zens make a social adjustment by mean- 
ingful participation in community life. 
At the same time, we penalize those old- 
er people who are willing and able to 
find suitable employment. 

Above all, we discriminate against the 
average worker who wants to supple- 
ment his pension by earnings. Those 
citizens who are fortunate enough to 
have accumulated investment income 
can clip all the coupons they desire and 
still retain their social security eligibil- 
ity. But the less fortunate worker seeks 
outside employment only at the risk of 
— or decreasing his monthly bene- 

I believe it is time we faced up to this 
inequity and did something substantial 
about it. Ideally, I would like to see all 
income limitations eliminated entirely. 
Realistically, however, I suggest that the 
present $1.200 exemption be raised to 
at least $2,400. I am presently prepar- 
ing a bill for this purpose. My bill will 
retain the liberalization incorporated 
in the Social Security Amendments Act 
of 1960, whereby an individual can earn 
in excess of the limit and lose only a por- 
tion instead of his entire monthly benefit. 
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It is significant that over 100 Mem- 
bers of Congress introduced legislation 
to raise or eliminate the income limita- 
tions in the last Congress. A large num- 
ber of bills have already been introduced 
in the current session. This overwhelm- 
ing sentiment should not be ignored. I 
urge that immediate steps be taken to 
remove what is at best an unrealistic, 
and at worst an unfair, restriction on 
our senior citizens. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the so- 
cial security improvements set forth in 
this bill constitute a giant step forward 
in meeting the needs of the increasing 
ranks of the elderly citizens. 

This measure, along with the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Ex- 
tension Act, constitutes effective weap- 
ons against recession and the gathering 
problems of worker’ displacement 
through automation. 

The increase in the monthly mini- 
mum benefit from $33 to $40 is of great 
importance to my community. I am 
disturbed to find great numbers of my 
residents entitled only to minimum 
benefits. Their supplemental support 
becomes a grave family problem and a 
grave community problem involving 
public charity. Even this slight in- 
crease in benefits will help these people 
face rising costs of utility services, shel- 
ter, and health care. 

The 10 percent increase in widow’s, 
widower’s, and parent’s benefits will also 
be of immeasurable help. 

The reduction in the retirement age 
for men to age 62 constitutes the most 
important advantage of this legislation. 
It is a proposal which I have advocated 
since I first entered Congress in 1955. 
Although it is contemplated that ap- 
proximately 560,000 men over 62 could 
get benefits under this proposal, I be- 
lieve that very soon almost 2 million 
male workers will take advantage of the 
opportunity to accelerate their retire- 
ment in this way. 

Accelerated retirement stimulated un- 
der this bill creates extensive employ- 
ment opportunities for younger workers 
coming along. When retirement is 
made possible for a worker, a new job 
opportunity is created for another. If 
2 million male workers eventually re- 
tire under this program, 2 million job 
opportunities will be created, and un- 
employment will be reduced. 

In this way, we can legislate to pro- 
tect against the impact of automation 
and the job displacement it creates. We 
can more thoroughly prepare the 
young workers by developing higher 
skills. By creating inducements for re- 
tirement, we can accelerate the move- 
ment of our senior work force into re- 
tirement. By extending the period of 
education and training for the young 
and by inducing senior workers to re- 
tire, America can engineer its work 
force to its most productive potential 
and more adequately insure full em- 
ployment. 

Our retirement program does not meet 
the time in life when thousands of 
workers in my community find employ- 
ment difficult. Until they reach retire- 
ment age, they suffer as regiments 
of the chronically unemployed. Any 
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worker over 45 displaced by automation 
or plant relocation faces an almost im- 
possible hurdle in searching for a new 
job. 

Insofar as this legislation narrows the 
gap to retirement, it will be helpful. 

Our system of social security, devel- 
oped under the administration of former 
President Franklin Roosevelt, improved 
by former President Truman, now forges 
ahead under the inspired leadership of 
President Kennedy. 

I am happy to play a part in support- 
ing this program. 

Although the social security has some 
weaknesses and although it has not be- 
come a cure-all for social ills, it certainly 
has been a main prop in our economic 
and social structure. Our senior citizens 
have a retirement opportunity unprece- 
dented in the history of mankind. They 
are no longer dependent on their chil- 
dren. They live as they choose and in 
their own homes. The county old folk’s 
home has disappeared. Cases of paren- 
tal neglect are almost unheard of in our 
courts. Retirement in dignity is almost 
within the reach of everyone. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier today, I asked a series of ques- 
tions of the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means dealing with the 
proposal in the bill for reduced annuities 
for those who chose to retire under social 
security between 62 and 65. I did not 
want to imply, in asking the critical 
questions I posed to the chairman, that 
I am against the idea of permitting 
voluntary retirement at age 62. 

I think it is important for me to point 
this out, in view of the fact that the 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means have submitted 
strongly worded supplemental and 
minority views in the committee report 
sharply critical of the provision for vol- 
untary retirement of men at age 62. 
Since their views contain at least in- 
direct references to some of the same 
points I raised in questioning the chair- 
man today, it might appear that I am 
joining in the Republican position here. 
Far from it. 


WE MUST WATCH FOR POSSIBLE ABUSES 


True, I share the concern which has 
been expressed here that by reducing the 
retirement age to 62 for men, we might 
be making it possible for some employers 
to ruthlessly force into retirement all of 
their older employees at age 62. At the 
time we passed the law several years ago 
permitting retirement for women at age 
62, I said that we must make sure this 
does not lead to, or result in, forced re- 
tirement for women at 62, and that the 
program must be watched closely for any 
abuses of that nature. So far, I have 
not heard of abuses taking place in any 
degree affecting women who are 62. But 
we must be constantly alert to this dan- 
ger, for both men and women. 
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On the other hand, as the majority 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means made clear in reporting out this 
pill, we have untold numbers of workers 
in this country in their early sixties who 
have found themselves out of work and 
too old to get a new job and too young 
to retire under social security, and they 
are deserving of the opportunity to go 
on social security under those circum- 
stances. I sincerely doubt that very 
many men in good health and with 
satisfying and useful jobs would want to 
retire on social security at 62, even if 
there is not a reduction in their an- 
nuity for retiring before 65. 

ULTIMATE SOLUTION LIES IN MORE JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ELDERLY 

But with the spread of automation, 
with the consolidations and mergers and 
plant abandonments and runaway shops 
and all of the other things which have 
occurred to eliminate the jobs held by 
so many men who have devoted a life- 
time to a particular job and skill, we 
definitely face a serious problem and one 
which this proposed expansion of the 
social security system can help to solve. 

But it is by no means the ultimate 
solution, of course. I think we must do 
much, much more to assure new job op- 
portunities for those who lose out to 
automation or to changing technology 
or to other factors beyond the worker's 
control. We particularly need the skills 
and abilities and the seasoned judgment 
of our older workers in our production 
economy. We cannot as a nation afford 
the so-called luxury of throwing men 
onto the job scrap heap years before the 
end of their useful working lives. 

Presumably those who say here today 
that we should not lower the retirement 
age to 62 for men would then be most 
anxious to see to it that there are jobs 
for all those between 62 and 65 who want 
to work. Unfortunately, however, when 
it comes to passing the kind of legisla- 
tion needed to assure such a result, such 
as in the depressed areas bill, for in- 
stance, it seems strange that so many of 
the same Members now opposing retire- 
ment for men at 62 were unwilling to 
help us provide new job opportunities 
for these older workers. So the objec- 
tions to voluntary retirement at 62 are 
rather hollow. 

LIFETIME REDUCTION IN ANNUITY IS UNFAIR 


But on the matter of reducing the an- 
nuity as a lifetime penalty for early 
retirement, the bill is unfair. Ever 
since the act was passed several years 
ago permitting women to retire at 62, 
I have been sponsoring legislation to 
eliminate the penalty now assessed 
against the annuities of women who 
retire before 65. However, instead of 
eliminating this unfair feature we are 
building it even more solidly into the 
social security law in this bill which, 
in its present form, provides for reduc- 
tions in benefits also for men who retire 
between 62 and 65. 

Since we are considering this bill un- 
der a closed rule with no opportunity 
for amendments from the floor, I can- 
not submit an amendment to eliminate 
the early-retirement penalty from this 
bill or from present law. I wish I could. 
But I hope that the members of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means will 

agree to study this problem further and 

correct what I believe is a most unfair 

provision. 

WHY NOT ONLY A TEMPORARY REDUCTION IN 
ANNUITY? 

Can we not devise a method under 
which those who retire between 62 and 
65, particularly those who have lost 
their jobs and cannot find new ones, or 
who are in declining health but not dis- 
abled—could we not devise a system 
under which they would receive a re- 
duced annuity only until they reach 65, 
and then go on full benefits? I have 
asked the chairman to let us know how 
much such a provision would cost in 
payroll terms. I sincerely urge sym- 
pathetic consideration for this idea. 

I have heard from many women in 
St. Louis and elsewhere who are 62, 63, 
or 64 and still working but are in poor 
health, and who protest the grim and 
morbid decision they are forced to make 
in this matter—that is, in trying to de- 
cide how long they think they will live 
and whether it is to their long-run dis- 
advantage to retire before 65 or not. 
And for those who have now retired 
before reaching age 65 the theme runs 
constantly through their letters that they 
really had very little choice about retire- 
ment—they were either out of work or in 
such poor health that they no longer 
felt they could continue to do a full day’s 
work. These are the people we are talk- 
ing about when we discuss the lowering 
of the retirement age. In the main, we 
are not discussing able-bodied and vigor- 
ous and satisfactorily employed indi- 
viduals who might just want to knock 
off and relax at age 62 on a pension. 
We all know that social security annui- 
ties are not sufficiently high to provide 
a life of ease and contentment for any- 
one. So why make it even harder for 
those we are seeking to help—those who 
will choose retirement at 62 largely out 
of economic or physical necessity? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of the 
bill before us because I think it improves 
the social security program. I do not 
think it goes far enough in making im- 
provements, and I think it contains an 
unfortunate backward step in accepting 
the principle of reduced benefits for 
those who retire between 62 and 65. I 
want to see that provision eliminated, 
just as I want the provision of present 
law eliminated for women who have re- 
tired or who will retire between 62 and 
65, so that the law stands as originally 
proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means several years ago before the Sen- 
ate inserted the amendment providing 
for reduced benefits for women. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, my good friend [Mr. Byrnes], 
has notified the House that he intends 
to offer a motion to recommit the bill 
presently before the Committee. The 
effect of his motion to recommit, as I 
understand, and I want to be correct, 
would be to strike from the bill presently 
before us two provisions, namely, the 
provision increasing the percentage of 
widows’ benefits from 75 to 82.5 percent 
of the primary benefit, affecting ap- 
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proximately 1.5 million widows. The 
other provision that would be stricken 
from the bill before us is the optional 
retirement for men at age 62. In lieu 
thereof would be substituted two pro- 
visions: One, the blanketing in of people 
at age 72 for minimum benefits who are 
not under social security and in the 
future who would not be under social 
security in perpetuity as long as the pro- 
gram would last. Second, he would 
substitute a provision liberalizing the 
work test by amending existing law, 
changing the $1,500 limitation for the 
reduction in benefits whereby a bene- 
ficiary loses $1 of benefits for every $2 
of earnings to $2,400. 

Have I correctly stated the gentle- 
man’s motion to recommit? What 
would be eliminated? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. We have 
changed the number of people who 
would obtain benefits under the legisla- 
tion. I call attention to the fact that 
the blanketing in affects about 2 million 
people. 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The re- 
tirement test would affect about 750,000 
persons. 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. But the 
point is that the widows whose benefits 
are increased in this bill would not be 
included in the group that are provided 
some degree of assistance. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. I think the gentleman recognizes 
why that is done. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It is done 
in order to keep the cost of this package 
in keeping with the cost of the bill as 
reported by the committee. In fact, you 
will find that actuarially our bill would 
put us in a little better actuarial posture 
than under the committee bill. 

Mr. MILLS. I take this time so that 
I can clarify and completely understand 
what has been suggested. It is my un- 
derstanding from what the gentleman 
has said that the blanketing-in provi- 
sion would require an expenditure in 
the first year from the general funds of 
the Treasury of $750 million for this 
purpose, and in the second year about 
$45 or $50 million, and some each year 
in the future. The gentleman says this 
would have the effect of providing some 
reduction in public assistance, some $300 
million of Federal money, provided State 
benefits are retained and no additional 
numbers are put on at State levels. 
That of course is problematical, as to 
whether or not there will be a reduction 
to that extent. I must agree with the 
gentleman, though, on the basis of his 
assumption that his figures are right, if 
there are no changes made in the bene- 
fit level by the State or if additional 
people are not put on by the State. My 
point is that we have not seen reduc- 
tions before in the cost of public assist- 
ance as we have broadened social se- 
curity. 

The gentleman leaves me in a posi- 
tion of really wondering if it would not 
be better not to offer these subject mat- 
ters as a motion to recommit than to do 
so, for I am satisfied that most people 
in the House would like an opportunity 








doing what the committee bill pro- 


an opportunity, per- 
haps, of doing what the gentleman from 
to do, but the mem- 

bership is put in the position of ex- 
ercising judgment as to which of these 
propositions really enjoys the greater pri- 
ority in action by the Congress. I ask 
if we can justify increasing the earnings 
test in the way that this proposal would 
do at the cost of denying an increase in 
the benefits to the widows presently 
drawing benefits under social security, 
because we cannot view the individual 
propositions, one the committee bill, and 
the motion to recommit, on the other 
hand, without recognizing that when you 
have both of the full propositions to- 
gether the Congress must make a choice. 
To me, the matter of a change in the 
work test is most important. There is a 
great deal of interest in it. But, when 
we increase the work test, we are increas- 
ing the cost to the fund, as evidenced by 
the fact that we must increase the tax to 
support it. We are doing that for the 
benefit of people in retirement who have 
a capacity to earn more dollars than 
$1,500 a year. When we make it $2,400 
a year, we add to the cost of the fund 
because we provide benefits for people 
presently making that much who are de- 
nied benefits because they prefer to con- 
tinue working rather than to retire. I 
do not say that that is not important. 
I think it is most important. But, I 
would challenge the justification for do- 
ing it at the expense of that person who 
has been left alone and who is now a 
widow, dependent in most cases almost 
exclusively upon the social security ben- 
efits built up for her by her husband. 
Now I know my friend, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, feels just as strongly as 
I do as to the justification for increasing 
these benefits. I think just as strongly 
as he does, very frankly, about taking 
care of some of these people who have 
been deprived of social security coverage 
either, as he says, because they were born 
too late or because the Congress did not 
provide the coverage. I do not want to 
be put in the position of having to say, 
frankly, the only way I can provide cov- 
erage for them is to take out of this bill 
this increased amount of benefit for 
those I think are also entitled to consid- 
eration, namely, the people who have 
been left behind. I dare say that the 
man who is going to pay the tax of one- 
eighth of 1 percent more would have 
much less objection to paying that tax if 
he knew the bulk of it was being used to 
provide additional coverage for those who 
will be left behind when he passes on. 
I wonder whether or not the people will 
be as willing to accept that increase at 
this time when it will be utilized to in- 
crease the work test, and when it will be 
utilized to put people under social secu- 
rity who have not heretofore been put 
under it, and not because of their fault 
but maybe because we did not do it. I 
do not have any quarrel about that, but 
we cannot change just the one thing— 
this is a package that we are being of- 
fered. It is a package and in the process, 
there are two things we take and two 
things we throw out either way we go. 
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I trust my friend from Wisconsin will 
not put the membership of the House in 
the position of having to exercise this 
choice, but will give the Committee on 
oe and Means a chance to study this 
ater. 

If you want to offer a motion to do one 
thing—if you do not want the age 62 
proposition—offer a motion to strike it 
out, but do not put the House in a posi- 
tion of having to make a choice between 
two proposals. In the opinion of the 
gentleman, those things are good. The 
gentleman has said that he is opposed to 
this optional retirement at age 62, but 
the gentleman has said he is just as 
favorable as I am to doing more for 
widows who are left behind, and I am 
just as favorable as the gentleman is 
about doing more for people who are not 
presently covered by social security. 
But, I do not want to have to make the 
choice and I am sure the membership 
of the House does not want to have to 
make that choice. I would suggest to 
the gentleman that he modify his de- 
sires with respect to the motion to re- 
commit and not put the membership in 
a position of having to make this 
choice—that you limit it more in some 
respects. Or, let us let this bill go with- 
out this motion. Let us give the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of which my 
friend from Wisconsin is a very dis- 
tinguished and a very hard-working 
member, an opportunity to look further 
into this. 

I have this question about the gentle- 
man’s blanketing-in proposition. Twenty 
years from now, or 50 years from now, 
when we blanket in people at age 72 
people who are then 72, can it be said 
that it is the fault of Congress that they 
are not covered under social security? 
Maybe it is the fault of Congress that 
they are over 72 years of age and are not 
under social security. Let us accept 
that, accept it and say it is the fault of 
the Congress; but shall it be said 50 
years from today, when a person gets to 
be 72 years of age, that he shall be blan- 
keted in for benefits under social se- 
curity because he is not now covered by 
social security? Give us the chance to 
work on it and blanket these people in 
for coverage through our own volition. 
We do not have to do it in perpetuity. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Is the 
gentleman saying there is any really vol- 
untary aspect as to whether or not a 
person comes under the system? 

Mr. MILLS. No, there is nothing vol- 
untary. I am trying to get the gentle- 
man to volunteer not to offer his motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let me 
suggest to the gentleman that I pointed 
out that this is a matter of priority. My 
only point is I am not willing to pass it 
by and wait until a future date when 
there may be an ever greater need. We 
have both been talking about widows at 
least to an extent. The gentleman and 
I both realize there are over a million 
widows, most of whom are on relief, in 
the proposal I have discussed. They are 
in greater need of a priority allocation 
of help than those who are now getting 
75 percent of their husband’s basic 
benefit. 
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Mr. MILLS. I am not attacking the 
gentleman’s position. We are all most 
sympathetic with these people who have 
been passed over and who are now 72, 
but I am really concerned about the 
proposition of allowing that in perpetu- 
ity and providing that coverage in per- 
petuity for people whether they come 
under the program or not; just to say 
that when they reach the age of 72 they 
automatically come in. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will yield on this question of 
perpetuity. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman knows that the system looks to 
the point of eventual universal coverage, 

I think the gentleman will agree with 
me that we should look to the time when 
we have universal coverage whether it 
is an additional 50 years or some other 
length of time. When that point is 
reached there will be no need for fur- 
ther blanketing in. 

Mr. MILLS. Maybe doctors will not be 
in, but under the substitute we never- 
theless would make this available for 
them and their widows at age 72. There 
are others who may not be under social 
security. I think the gentleman should 
reconsider this perpetuity feature. 

I hope my good friend will not offer 
his motion to recommit, but if he does I 
hope my colleagues will see fit to defeat 
it and support the committee bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OstTerTaG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express my interest and concern 
in the matter of our social security sys- 
tem and to join with others in support of 
any and all proposals or amendments 
which tend to provide the benefits so 
essential to the economic well-being of 
millions of Americans. I want to state 
that I have introduced several bills de- 
signed to amend the social security law 
and while it is not my intention to dis- 
cuss such legislation at this time, I can 
only point out that I regret the commit- 
tee’s failure to include in this package 
measure, many changes and improve- 
ments which I believe to be necessary 
and desirable. I would, if I had my way, 
include the important changes to be in- 
cluded in the motion to recommit in the 
bill before us. In other words, I believe 
all to be worthy of acceptance. Unfor- 
tunately under the rule, we are foreclosed 
from supporting both. The statement of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, about the 
coverage of all persons over 72 years of 
age is particularly impressive and cer- 
tainly proves the justification for many 
reasons. One reason is that of the cost 
which would in sense be eventually bal- 
anced off by a reduction in the cost of 
the old-age assistance benefits. And too, 
I believe, we should raise the ceiling on 
earnings, as the recommittal proposal 
would do. On the other hand, I believe 
in my bill to provide for a graduated 
means of limiting earnings on the basis 
of benefits whereby the beneficiaries who 
receive minimum benefits would be privi- 
leged to earn more than those who re- 
ceive the maximum benefits. 
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I do hope the committee will consider 
the need for additional changes in our 
social security system and that our ac- 
tion here today does not mean we are 
through with this all-important program 
and problem. In any event, I am happy 
to support these changes to increase the 
minimum benefits; to increase the bene- 
fits to widows; and to lower the age re- 
quirements for men under certain cir- 
cumstances. These are all steps in the 
right direction and I trust this program 
will receive the hearty approval of the 
House at this time. 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. VAN ZanpT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of my constant interest and efforts 
to improve the Social Security Act dur- 
ing my congressional career I rise in 
support of H.R. 6027 as reported by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

While it is true the pending legisla- 
tion does not accomplish many hoped 
for objectives its provisions contain 
needed improvements to existing law 
and provide for increases in benefits that 
will prove helpful to those eligible for 
them. 

Despite the desire for greater liberali- 
zation of the Social Security Act it must 
be borne in mind that Congress is faced 
with the problem of safeguarding the 
financial condition of the social security 
fund in considering amendments that 
extend coverage, liberalize eligibility re- 
quirements, and increase present bene- 
fits. In this connection H.R. 6027 pro- 
vides for limited liberalization of the 
present law and increasing benefits the 
cost of which will be financed by an in- 
crease beginning in 1962 of the contribu- 
tion rates of one-eighth of 1 percent each 
for employees and employers and by 
three-sixteenths of 1 percent for the 
self-employed. 

During my congressional career I have 
advocated reducing the eligibility age to 
60 years on an optional basis and have 
introduced legislation on the subject in 
the present and in previous Congresses. 
It is gratifying, therefore, that H.R. 6027 
provides optional retirement for male 
employees at age 62 even though benefits 
are reduced to 80 percent of benefits ac- 
cruable at age 65. While I would prefer 
full retirement benefits at age 62 it is 
realized that the cost factor had to be 
taken into consideration in computing 
the total cost of H.R. 6027. 

In considering retirement for men at 
age 62 it should be kept in mind that 
such a provision is not mandatory but 
optional. It has been estimated that the 
group covered by this optional retire- 
ment numbers 560,000. This provision 
will prove. helpful to persons whose 
health does not permit their employment 
yet they are unable to meet the exact- 
ing requirements for disability benefits 
under the current provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. Many persons in this 
category are forced in their economic 
misery to wait until they reach age 65 to 
qualify for benefits under the existing 
law. Therefore, optional retirement at 
age 62 will prove an economic blessing. 
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It is a source of regret that it was not 
possible to secure action this year on 
revising the requirements for disability 
benefits. It is evident that such a revi- 
sion should be made and I am hopeful 
that consideration will be given to what 
I consider a compelling problem. 

While the House Committee on Ways 
and Means found it not feasible at this 
time to further liberalize the income 
ceiling for retired persons, I am hopeful 
that consideration can be given the sub- 
ject at the first opportunity. It is of 
particular interest that benefits will be 
increased under the provisions of H.R. 
6027 for aged widow’s, widower’s, and 
parent’s benefits from 75 to 8214 percent 
of the worker’s retirement benefits 
which according to House Report No. 
216 represents a 10-percent increase in 
benefits for these people. The particu- 
lar provision will affect a total of 1,525,- 
000 persons. 

The increase in the widow’s benefit is 
timely and sorely needed. The average 
benefit for an aged widow is $57.80 while 
a retired worker without dependents re- 
ceives $70. H.R. 6027 would increase 
the average widow’s benefit to $64. 

Among the 4,420,000 people to benefit 
by the provisions of H.R. 6027, 2,175,000 
will benefit by the increase of the mini- 
mum benefit from $33 to $40 monthly. 

Another provision of H.R. 6027 
changes the insured status requirement 
from 1 out of 3 quarters which is re- 
quired under existing law, to 1 out of 4 
elapsed quarters after 1950. This pro- 
vision will make eligible 160,000 more 
people than are presently eligible for 
benefits. 

Since my congressional district in 
Pennsylvania, from a percentage stand- 
point, has one of the largest railroad 
populations in the Nation, the effect of 
H.R. 6027 on persons retired under the 
Railroad Retirement Act is of great im- 
portance. Briefly, beneficiaries under 
the Railroad Retirement Act will be af- 
fected by H.R. 6027 as follows: 156,000 
will receive $13 million in added benefits 
during the first year the revised schedule 
is in effect. In addition, over 140,000 
survivor beneficiaries, mostly aged wid- 
ows, will receive an average monthly in- 
crease of $7. Their additional benefits in 
the first 12 months will total about $12 
million. Finally, the increase in the 
minimum primary insurance amounts 
from $33 to $40, and providing optional 
retirement for men at age 62 will rep- 
resent $1.4 million in benefits for 15,500 
former railroad workers. 

As stated previously, we are conscious 
of the fact that the House Committee on 
Ways and Means was confronted with 
the cost factor in considering proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
It is my opinion that H.R. 6027 repre- 
sents the best possible result that could 
be achieved and at the same time keep 
the increase of payroll taxes to a mini- 
mum. Therefore, I am in favor of the 
enactment of H.R. 6027, as I feel the 
increase in benefits for beneficiaries 
under the Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement Acts is badly needed and will 
at least to some degree prove helpful in 
the face of rising prices and the evils 
of inflation. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. Cuurcu]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time because I am 
sure that I represent a great many in 
the House today who find themselves in 
a dilemma regarding the proposed mo- 
tion to recommit. For two or three 
sessions of this Congress, I have intro- 
duced legislation seeking to increase the 
amount that a recipient of social se- 
curity can earn without penalty. I 
firmly agree that that should be done; 
but I am not ready, Mr. Chairman, 
whatever the argument, to admit that 
the matter of putting all at any age 
under social security without payment 
has been adequately presented, or ade- 
quately examined, or certainly by me 
adequately thought out; nor am I ready, 
even if I decided after due consideration 
that such course would be wise, to do 
so at the expense of the small increase 
in this bill for widows. I personally 
will work to increase the amount a re- 
cipient of social security may earn 
without penalty, until further remedial 
legislative action in that direction is 
taken. 

I likewise feel that I have a respon- 
sibility further to examine the other 
propositions proposed to be embodied 
in the motion to recommit, before action 
is taken. For that reason I urge the 
gentleman from Wisconsin not to put 
the House in the position of having to 
make a quick and blanket choice such 
as he has suggested. It is a choice that 
would be most difficult wholeheartedly 
and wisely to support. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
very earnestly hope that this House will 
promptly approve the modest improve- 
ments recommended in this bill, H.R. 
6027, the Social Security Amendments 
Act of 1961. 

Although the improvements included 
in this proposal are not as liberal or ex- 
pansive as a great many of us have rec- 
ommended, the changes suggested will 
benefit almost 414 million American peo- 
ple within the first year of operation. 

As has been more technically ex- 
plained here, the bill in summary pro- 
vides a small increase in the minimum 
benefit with a 10-percent increase in the 
benefits for widows, widowers, and par- 
ents, makes benefits available for men 
beginning at age 62, liberalizes the in- 
sured status requirements, and estab- 
lishes a further period of disability. 

These increases and changes are all in 
accord with the policies established by 
the Congress in the past and add to our 
present law improvements that are 
sound and desirable. 

The increases and improvements are 
fully financed by the very slight addition 
to the contribution rates and insure that 
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the social security system continues in 
actuarial soundness. 

There is no question but what the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people approve and desire the continua- 
tion and reasonable expansion of our so- 
cial security system in accord with the 
economic trends. This measure offers 
us the opportunity to meet the desires 
of our people and move toward reason- 
able adjustment of the program in line 
with the economic standards under 
which we live. It offers us, also, the 
further opportunity to demonstrate to 
the American taxpayers that, while we 
have true concern for the rehabilitation 
and progress of peoples in foreign lands, 
our primary concern is and ought to be 
for our own people who are making 
tremendous sacrifices for the promotion 
of peace and progress throughout the 
world. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. MILIS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. No amendments are 
in order to the bill except amendments 
by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 20, line 
11, strike out “(b)” and insert “(d)”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further committee amendments, under 
the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hutt, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6027) to improve benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program by increasing the 
minimum benefits and aged widow’s 
benefits and by making additional per- 
sons eligible for benefits under the pro- 
gram, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 258, he reported 
the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Curtis of Missourl moves to recom- 
mit the bill (H.R. 6027) to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to 
report the same back to the House forth- 
with with the following amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the text of H.R. 6283, as follows: 
“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Social 
Security Amendments of 1961’. 


“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE Il OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


“Increase in minimum benejits 
“Amount 


“Sec. 101. (a) The table in section 215(a) 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out all the figures in columns I, I, 
Ill, IV, and V down through the line which 
reads 


“$13.49 14.00 37.10 38.00 68 69 41 61.50’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


48 ...... $37.00 -.. $67 $40 $60. 00 
$37.10 38.00 $68 69 41 61.50’. 


“Effective Date 


“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only in the case of monthly 
insurance benefits under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act for months beginning on 
or after the effective date of this title (see 
section 106), and in the case of lump-sum 
death payments under such title with re- 
spect to deaths on or after such effective 
date. 


“Liberalization of retirement test 


“Amount of Earnings Permitted Without 
Full Deduction 


“Sec. 102. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 203(f)(3) of the Social Security Act 
is amended to read as follows: ‘For purposes 
of paragraph (1) and subsection (h), an in- 
dividual’s excess earnings for a taxable year 
shall be his earnings for such year in excess 
of the product of $100 multiplied by the 
number of months in such year, except that 
of the first $1,200 of such excess (or all of 
such excess if it is less than $1,200) an 
amount equal to one-half thereof shall not 
be included.’ 

“Effective date 

“(b) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply— 

“(1) in the case of any individual entitled 
to old-age insurance benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act, or to monthly 
insurance benefits under section 202 of such 
Act on the basis of the wages and self- 
employment of a deceased person, with re- 
spect to monthly benefits under such title 
II for months in any taxable year (of such 
individual) ending after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, and 

(2) in the case of any individual en- 
titled to wife’s, husband’s, or child’s insur- 
ance benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act on the basis of the wages and 
self-employment income of a person who is 
entitled to old-age insurance benefits, with 
respect to monthly benefits under such title 
II for months in any taxable year (of such 
person) ending after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

“Minimum benefits for certain individuals 
who have attained age 72 
“Entitlement 
“Sec. 108. (a)(1) Section 202 of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 

tion: 
“‘Benefit payments to persons not other- 
wise entitled under this section 

“*(v)(1) Every individual who— 

“*(A) has attained age 72, 
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“*(B) is not and would not, upon filing 
application therefor, be entitled to any 
monthly benefits under any other subsection 
of this section for the month in which he 
attains such age or, if later, the month in 
which he files application under this sub- 
section, 

““(C) is a resident of the United States, 

“*(D) (i) is a citizen of the United States, 
and has resided in the United States con- 
tinuously for not less than 18 months before 
the month in which he files application for 
benefits under this subsection, or (ii) hag 
resided in the United States continuously 
for the 10-year period preceding the month 
in which he files application for benefits un- 
der this subsection, and 

““(E) has filed application for benefits 
under this subsection, 


shall be entitled to a benefit under this sub- 
section for each month, beginning with the 
first month in which he becomes so entitled 
to such benefits and ending with the month 
preceding the month in which he dies. Such 
individual’s benefit for each month shall be 
equal to the first figure in column IV of the 
table in section 215(a). 

“*(2)(A) If— 

“*(i) any individual is entitled to a bene- 
fit for any month under this subsection, and 

“*(ii) it is determined that a periodic 
benefit or benefits are payable for such 
month to such individual under any other 
law of the United States or a State or under 
@ pension or retirement system established 
by any agency of the United States or of a 
State or political subdivision thereof (or 
any instrumentality of the United States or 
a State or a political subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof which is wholly owned 
thereby), 


then the benefit referred to in clause (i) 
shall be reduced (but not below zero) by an 
amount equal to such periodic benefit or 
benefits for such month. 

“*(B) If any periodic benefit referred to 
in subparagraph (A)(ii) is determined to 
be payable on other than a monthly basis 
(excluding a benefit payable in a lump sum 
unless it is a commutation of, or a sub- 
stitute for, periodic payments), the reduc- 
tion of such individual’s benefit under this 
paragraph shall be made at such time or 
times and in such amounts as the Secretary 
finds approximates, as nearly as practicable, 
the reduction prescribed in subparagraph 
(A). 

**(C) In order to assure that the pur- 
poses of this subsection will be carried out, 
the Secretary may, as a condition to cer- 
tification for payment of any monthly bene- 
fit to an individual under this subsection 
(if it appears to the Secretary that such 
individual may be eligible for a periodic 
benefit which would give rise to a reduction 
under this paragraph), require adequate as- 
surance of reimbursement of the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
in case periodic benefits, with respect to 
which such a reduction should be made, 
become payable to such individual and such 
reduction is not made. 

“*(D) Any agency of the United States 
which is authorized by any law of the United 
States to pay periodic benefits, or has a 
system of periodic benefits, shall (at the 
request of the Secretary) certify to him with 
respect to any individual such information 
as the Secretary deems necessary to carry 
out his functions under this paragraph. For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
“agency of the United States’’ includes any 
instrumentality of the United States which 
is wholly owned by the United States. 

“*(3) Benefits shall not be paid under 
this subsection— 

“*(A) to an alien for any month during 
any part of which he was outside the United 
States; 
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“*(B) to any individual for any month 
during all of which he was an inmate of 
a public institution; or 

“*(C) to any individual who is a member 
or an employee of an organization required 
to register under an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board as a Communist- 
action organization, a Communist-front or- 
ganization, or a Communist-infiltrated or- 
ganization under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, as amended’. 

“(2) The following provisions of section 
202 of such Act are each amended by striking 
out ‘or (h)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘(h), or (v)’: 

“(A) subsection (d) (6) (A), 

“(B) subsection (e) (4) (A), 

“(C) subsection (f) (4) (A), 

“(D) subsection (g) (4) (A), and 

“(E) the first sentence of subsection (j) 
(1). 
“(3) Section 202 (h) (4) (A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘or (g)’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(g), or (v)’. 

“(4) Section 202 (k) (2) (B) of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘preceding’. 


“Reimbursement of Trust Fund 

“(b) (1) With respect to every individual 
who becomes entitled to a Wenefit under 
title II of the Social Security Act by reason 
of the amendments made by subsection (a), 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer 
to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund, from the general fund 
in the Treasury, an amount equal to the sum 
of: 

“(A) The total amount of employee and 
employer taxes that would have been paid 
under the provisions of sections 3101 and 
3111 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
if such individual had been paid wages (as 
defined in section 209 of the Social Security 
Act) equal to the first figure in column III 
of the table in section 215(a) in each month 
of the period beginning with January 1951 
(or January of the year after the year in 
which he attained age 31, if that is later) 
and ending with December of the year in 
which he attained age 71 (or, if later, Decem- 
ber 1960); and 

“(B) Interest, compounded at 3 percent 
per annum, on the total amount determined 
under subparagraph (A), for each year in the 
period referred to in such subparagraph. 

“(2) The transfer of funds from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury to the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund with respect to any individual pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) shall be made not 
later than the end of the calendar quarter 
following the calendar quarter in which 
such individual becomes entitled to benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act by 
reason of the amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a). 


“Increases for Beneficiaries at Age 72 


“(c)(1) Section 202(m) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘no other individ- 
ual’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(1) such 
benefit is payable to an individual who at- 
tained age 72 in or before such month, or 
(2) no other individ.al.’ 

“(2) Such section 202(m) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this section, the total 
of the benefits under this section of any 
individual for any month shall, if he attained 
age 72 in or before such month, be in- 
creased to the extent such total is, after any 
reduction under subsections (k) (3) and (q), 
less than the first figure in column IV of the 
table in section 215 (a) .’ 

“(3) The last sentence of section 203(a) 
of such Act is amended by inserting ‘and a 
benefit increased as the result of section 
202(m)’ after ‘disability insurance benefit’. 


“Effective Date 


“(d) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply only in the case of 


monthly benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months beginning on or 
after the effective date of this title (see 
section 106) based on applications filed in 
or after March 1961. The amendments 
made by subsection (c) shall apply only 
in the case of monthly benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act for months 
beginning on or after such effective date. 


“Liberalization of eligibility requirements 
“Fully Insured Status 
“Sec. 104. (a) Section 214(a) of the So- 


cial Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“ ‘Fully Insured Individual 


“‘(a) The term “fully insured individual” 
means any individual who had not less 
than— 

“*(1) one quarter of coverage (whenever 
acquired) for each calendar year elapsing— 

“*(A) after 1950 (or, if later, the year in 
which he attained age 21), and 

“*(B) before the year in which he died 
or (if earlier) the year in which he attained 
retirement age, 
except that in no case shall an individual 
be a fully insured individual unless he has 
at least 6 quarters of coverage; or 

“*(2) 40 quarters of coverage; or 

“*(3) in the case of an individual who 
died before 1951, 6 quarters of coverage; 
not counting as an elapsed year for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) any year any part 
of which was included in a period of dis- 
ability (as defined in section 216(i)).’ 


“Effective Date 


“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply— 

“(1) in the case of monthly benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act for 
months beginning on or after the effective 
date of this title (see section 106), based 
on applications filed in or after March 
1961. 

“(2) in the case of lump-sum death pay- 
ments under such title with respect to 
deaths on or after the effective date of this 
title, and 

“(3) in the case of an application for a 
disability determination (with respect to a 
period of disability, as defined in section 
216(i) of such Act) filed in or after March 
1961. 


“Time for Filing Proof of Support 


“(c) In the case of any widower or parent 
who would not be entitled to widower’s 
insurance benefits under section 202(f), or 
parent’s insurance benefits under section 
202(h), of the Social Security Act except for 
the enactment of this Act (other than this 
subsection), the requirement in sections 
202(f)(1)(D) and 202(h)(1)(B), respec- 
tively, of the Social Security Act relating 
to the time within which proof of support 
must be filed shall not apply if such proof 
of support is filed before the close of the 
2-year period which begins on the effective 
date of this title. 


“Technical Amendment 


“(d) Effective as of September 13, 1960, 
the last sentence of section 303(g)(1) of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960 is 
amended to read as follows: “The terms used 
in this subsection shall have the meaning 
assigned to them by title II of the Social 
Security Act; except that the term “fully in- 
sured” shall have the meaning assigned to 
it by such title II as in effect on September 
12, 1960.’ 

“Technical Amendments, ete. 
“Retroactive Effect of Certain Applications 
for Disability Determinations 

“Sec 105. (a) Effective with respect to ap- 
plications for disability determinations filed 
on or after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, section 216(i) (4) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out 


‘July 1961° and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘July 1962’ and by striking out ‘July 1960’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘January 1961’. 


“Simplification and Improvement of Section 
202 (q) and (r) 
“(b) Subsections (q) and (r) of section 
202 of the Social Security Act are amended 
to read as follows: 


“*Adjustments of Old-Age and Wife’s In- 
surance Benefit Amounts in Accordance 
with Age of Female Beneficiary 


“*(q)(1) If the first month for which a 
woman is entitled to an old-age or wife’s 
insurance benefit is a month before the 
month in which she attains age 65, the 
amount of such benefit for each month shall, 
subject to the succeeding paragraphs of this 
subsection, be reduced by— 

“*(A) 5/9 of 1 percent of such amount if 
such benefit is an old-age insurance benefit, 
or 25/36 of 1 percent of such amount if 
such benefit is a wife’s insurance benefit; 
multiplied by 

“*(B) (i) the number of months in the 
reduction period for such benefit (deter- 
mined under paragraph (5)), if such bene- 
fit is for a month before the month in which 
such individual attains age 65, or 

“*(ii) the number of months in the ad- 
justed reduction period for such benefit (de- 
termined under paragraph (6)), if such 
benefit is for the month in which such in- 
dividual attains age 65 or for any month 
thereafter. 

“*(2)(A) If the first month for which a 
woman both is entitled to a wife’s or hus- 
band’s insurance benefit and has attained 
age 62 is a month for which she is also 
entitled to— 

“*(i) an old-age insurance benefit (to 
which she was first entitled for a month be- 
fore she attains age 65), or 

“*(4i) a disability insurance benefit, 
then in lieu of any reduction under para- 
graph (1) (but subject to the succeeding 
paragraphs of this subsection) such wife's 
insurance benefit for each month shall be 
reduced as provided in subparagraph (B), 
(C), or (D). 

“*(B) For any month for which such indi- 
vidual is entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit, such individual’s wife’s insurance 
benefit shall be reduced by the sum of— 

“*(i) the amount by which such old- 
age insurance benefit is reduced under 
paragraph (1), and 

“*(ii) the amount by which such wife’s 
insurance benefit would be reduced under 
paragraph (1) if it were equal to the excess 
of such wife’s insurance benefit (before 
reduction under this subsection) over such 
old-age insurance benefit (before reduction 
under this subsection). 

“*(C) For any month for which such in- 
dividual is entitled to a disability insurance 
benefit, such individual’s wife’s insurance 
benefit shall be reduced by the amount by 
which such benefit would be reduced under 
paragraph (1) if it were equal to the excess 
of such benefit (before reduction under this 
subsection) over such disability insurance 
benefit. 

“*(D) For any month for which such in- 
dividual is entitled neither to an old-age 
insurance benefit nor to a disability insur- 
ance benefit, such individual’s wife’s insur- 
ance benefit shall be reduced by the amount 
by which it would be reduced under para- 
graph (1). 

“*(3) If— 

“*(A) an individual is or was entitled to 
a benefit subject to reduction under this 
subsection, and 

“*(B) such benefit is increased by reason 
of an increase in the primary tmsurance 
amount of the individual on whose wages 
and self-employment income such benefit is 
based, 


then the amount of the reduction of such 
benefit for each month shall be computed 
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separately (under paragraph (1) or (2), 
whichever applies) for the portion of such 
benefit which constitutes such benefit be- 
fore any increase described in subparagraph 
(B), and separately (under paragraph (1) or 
(2), whichever applies to the benefit being 
increased) for each such increase. For pur- 
poses of determining the amount of the re- 
duction under paragraph (1) or (2) in any 
such increase, the reduction period and the 
adjusted reduction period shall be deter- 
mined as if such increase were a separate 
benefit to which such individual was en- 
titled for and after the first month for which 
such increase is effective. 

“*(4) (A) No wife’s insurance benefit 
shall be reduced under this subsection— 

“*(i) for any month before the first 
month for which there is in effect a certi- 
ficate filed by her with the Secretary, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by him, 
in which she elects to receive wife’s insurance 
benefits reduced as provided in this sub- 
section, or 

“*(ii) for any month in which she has 
in her care (individually or jointly with the 
person on whose wages and self-employment 
income her wife’s insurance benefit is based) 
a child of such person entitled to child’s in- 
surance benefits. 

“*(B) Any certificate described in sub- 
paragraph (A) (i) shall be effective for pur- 
poses of this subsection (and for purposes of 
preventing deductions under section 203(c) 
(2) )— 

“*(i) for the month in which it is filed 
and for any month thereafter, and 

“*(ii) for months, in the period designated 
by the woman filing such certificate, of one 
or more consecutive months (not exceeding 
12) immediately preceding the month in 
which such certificate is filed; 


except that such certificate shall not be 
effective for any month before the month 
in which she attains age 62, nor shall it be 
effective for any month to which subpara- 
graph (A) (ii) applies. 

“*(C) If a woman does not have in her 
care a child described in subparagraph (A) 
(ii) in the first month for which she is en- 
titled to a wife’s insurance benefit and if 
such first month is a month before the 
month in which she attains age 65, she shall 
be deemed to have filed in such first month 
the certificate described in subparagraph 
(A) (i). 

“*(5) For purposes of this subsection, the 
‘reduction period’ for an individual’s old- 
age or wife’s insurance benefit is the period— 

“*(A) beginning— 

“*(i) in the case of an old-age insurance 
benefit, with the first day of the first month 
for which such individual is entitled to such 
benefit, or 

“*(ii) in the case of a wife’s insurance 
benefit, with the first day of the first month 
for which a certificate described in para- 
graph (4)(A)(i) is effective, and 

“*(B) ending with the last day of the 
month before the month in which such in- 
dividual attains age 65. 

“*(6) For purposes of this subsection, the 
‘adjusted reduction period’ for an individ- 
ual’s old-age or wife’s insurance benefit is 
the reduction period prescribed by para- 
graph (5) for such benefit, excluding from 
such period— 

“*(A) any month in which such benefit 
was subject to deductions under section 203 
(b), 203(c) (1), 203(d)(1), or 222(b), and 

“*(B) in the case of wife’s insurance ben- 
efits any month— 

“*(1) im which she had in her care (in- 
dividually or jointly with the person on 
whose wages and self-employment income 
such benefit is based) a child of such person 
entitled to child’s insurance benefits, or 
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“*(ii) for which she was not entitled to 
such benefits because the spouse on whose 
wages and self-employment income such 
benefits were based ceased to be under a 
disability. 

“*(7) This subsection shall be applied 
after reduction under section 203(a) and 
after application of section 215(g). If the 
amount of any reduction computed under 
paragraph (1) or (2) is not a multiple of 
$0.10, it shall be reduced to the next lower 
multiple of $0.10. 


“ ‘Presumed Filing of Application by Women 
Eligible for Old-Age Insurance Benefits 
and for Wife’s Insurance Benefits 


“*(r)(1) If the first month for which an 
individual is entitled to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit is a month before the month in 
which such individual attains age 65, and if 
such individual is eligible for a wife’s insur- 
ance benefit for such first month, such 
individual shall be deemed to have filed an 
application in such month for wife’s insur- 
ance benefits. 

“*(2) If the first month for which an in- 
dividual is entitled to a wife’s insurance 
benefit reduced under subsection (q) is a 
month before the month in which such in- 
dividual attains age 65, and if such indi- 
vidual is eligible for an old-age insurance 
benefit for such first month, such individual 
shall be deemed to have filed an application 
for old-age insurance benefits— 

“*(A) in such month, or 

“*(B) if such individual is also entitled 
to a disability insurance benefit for such 
month, in the first subsequent month for 
which such individual is not entitled to a 
disability insurance benefit. 

“*(3) For purposes of this subsection, an 
individual shall be deemed eligible for a 
benefit for a month if, upon filing applica- 
tion therefor in such month, she would be 
entitled to such benefit for such month.’ 


“Miscellaneous 


“(c)(1) (A) Section 202(s) of the Social 
Security Act is hereby repealed. 

“(B) Section 223(a) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“«(3) If, for any month before the month 
in which an individual attains age 65, such 
individual is entitled to— 

“*(A) a widow’s or parent’s insurance 
benefit, or 

“*(B) an old-age or wife’s insurance 
benefit which is reduced under subsection 
(q), 
such individual may not, for any month 
after the first month for which such individ- 
ual is so entitled, become entitled to dis- 
ability insurance benefits.’ 

“(C) Section 223(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘the month in 
which he attains the age of sixty-five,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘the month in which 
he attains age 65, the first month for which 
he is entitled to old-age insurance benefits,’. 

“(2) Section 202(j)(3) of such Act is 
amenced to read as follows: 

“*(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1), an individual may, at his 
option, waive entitlement to any benefit re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) for any one or 
more consecutive months (beginning with 
the earliest month for which such individual 
would otherwise be entitled to such benefit) 
which occur before the month in which such 
individual files application for such benefit; 
and, in such case, such individual shall not 
be considered as entitled to such benefits for 
any such month or months before such in- 
dividual filed such application. An individ- 
ual shall be deemed to have waived such en- 
titlement for any such month for which 
such benefit would, under the second sen- 
tence of paragraph (1), be reduced to zero.’ 
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“Effective Dates 


“(d)(1)(A) Except as provided in sub- 
paragraphs (B), (C), and (D), section 202 
(q) of such Act, as amended by subsection 
(b), shall apply with respect to monthly 
benefits for months beginning on or after 
the effective date of this title (see section 
106). 

“(B) Section 202(q)(3) of such Act, as 
amended by subsection (b), shall apply with 
respect to monthly benefits for months be- 
ginning on or after the effective date of this 
title, but only if the increase described in 
such section 202(q)(3)— 

“(i) is not effective for any month be- 
ginning before the effective date of this 
title, or 

“(ii) is based on an application for a re- 
computation filed on or after the effective 
date of this title. 

“(C) In the case of any individual who 
attained age 65 before the effective date of 
this title, the adjustment in such individ- 
ual’s reduction period provided for in sec- 
tion 202(q) (6) of such Act, as amended by 
subsection (b), shall not apply to such in- 
dividual unless the total of the months 
specified in subparagraphs (A), (B), and 
(C) of such section 202(q)(6) is not less 
than 3. 

“(D) In the case of any individual en- 
titled to a monthly benefit for the last 
month beginning before the effective date of 
this title, if the amount of such benefit for 
any month thereafter is, solely by reason of 
the change in section 202(q) of such Act 
made by subsection (b), lower than the 
amount of such benefit for such last month, 
then it shall be increased to the amount 
of such benefit for such last month. 

“(2) Section 202(r) of such Act, as 
amended by subsection (b), shall apply only 
with respect to monthly benefits for months 
beginning on or after the effective date of 
this title, except that subparagraph (B) of 
section 202(r)(2) (as so amended) shall 
apply only if the first subsequent month 
described in such subparagraph (B) is a 
month beginning on or after the effective 
date of this title. 

“(3) The amendments made by subsection 
(c)(1) shall take effect on the effective date 
of this title. 

(4) The amendments made by subsection 
(c)(2) shall apply with respect to applica- 
tions for monthly benefits filed on or after 
the effective date of this title. 

“Effective date 

“Sec. 106. Except as otherwise provided, 
the effective date of this title is the first 
day of the first calendar month which be- 
gins on or after the 30th day after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


“TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
“Changes in tax schedules 
“Self-Employment Income Tax 

“Sec. 201. (a) Section 1401 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate 
of tax on self-employment income) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“ Sec. 1401. Rate of Tax. 


“‘In addition to other taxes, there shall 
be imposed for each taxable year, on the 
self-employment income of every individual, 
a tax as follows: 

“*(1) in the case of any taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1961, and be- 
fore January 1, 1963, the tax shall be equal 
to 444 percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year; 

“*(2) in the case of any taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1962, and be- 
fore January 1, 1966, the tax shall be equal 
to 5% percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year; 
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“*(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1969, the tax shall be equal to 
63; percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year; 
and 

“«(4) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1968, the tax 
shall be equal to 6}§ percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such tax- 
able year.’ 

“Tax on Employees 

“(b) Section 3101 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employees under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3101. Rate of Tax. 


“‘In addition to other taxes, there is 
hereby imposed on the income of every in- 
dividual a tax equal to the following per- 
centages of the wages (as defined in section 
$121(a)) received by him with respect to 
employment (as defined in section 3121 

a A ee 

“*(1) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar year 1962, the rate shall be 
3% percent; 

“*(2) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 35% percent; 

“*(3) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1966 to 1968, both 
inclusive, the rate shall be 4% percent; and 

“*(4) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1968, the rate shall be 4% 
percent.’ 

“Tax on Employers 

“(c) Section 3111 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3111. Rate of tax. 


“In addition to other taxes, there is here- 
by imposed on every employer an excise tax, 
with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to the following percentages 
of the wages (as defined in section 3121(a) ) 
paid by him with respect to employment (as 
defined in section 3121(b) )— 

“*(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1962, the rate shall be 3% 
percent; 

“*(2) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 354 percent; 

“*(3) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1966 to 1968, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 4% percent; and 

“*(4) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1968, the rate shall be 45% per- 
cent.’ 

“Effective Dates 

“(d) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1961. The 
amendments made by subsections (b) and 
(c) shall apply with respect to remuneration 
paid after December 31, 1961. 

“TITLE IlI—MISCELLANEOUS 


“Amendment preserving relationship be- 
tween railroad retirement and old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance 


“Sec. 301. Section 1({q) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘1960’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*1961’.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there Patman 
were—yeas 400, nays 14, not voting 17, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alford 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Battin 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—400 


Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Finnegan 
Fino 

Fisher 
Flood 

Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Granahan 
Grant 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 

Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
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Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kyl 
Laird 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nix 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O’Konski 


St. Germain Thompson, La. 
Pelly Santangelo Thompson, N.J. 
Perkins Saund Thompson, Tex. 
Peterson Saylor Thomson, Wis. 
Pfost Schadeberg Thornberry 
Philbin Schenck Toll 
Pike Schneebeli Tollefson 
Pilcher Schweiker Trimble 
Pillion Schwengel Tuck 
Pirnie Scott Tupper 
Poage Scranton Uliman 
Poff Seely-Brown Vanik 
Powell Selden Van Pelt 
Price Shelley Van Zandt 
Pucinski Sheppard Vinson 
Quie Shipley Wallhauser 
Rabaut Shriver Walter 
Rains Sibal Watts 
Randall Sikes Weaver 
Reuss Siler Weis 
Rhodes, Ariz. Sisk Westland 
Rhodes, Pa. Slack Whalley 
Riehlman Smith, Calif. Wharton 
Riley Smith, Iowa Whitener 
Rivers, Alaska Smith, Miss. Whitten 
Rivers, S.C. Smith, Va. Wickersham 
Roberts Spence Widnall 
Robison Springer Williams 
Rodino Stafford Willis 
Rogers, Colo. Staggers Wilson, Calif. 
Rogers, Fla. Steed Wilson, Ind. 
Rogers, Tex. Stephens Winstead 
Rooney Stratton Wright 
Roosevelt Stubblefield Yates 
Rostenkowski Sullivan Younger 
Roudebush Taylor Zablocki 
Rutherford Teague, Calif. Zelenko 
Ryan Teague, Tex. 
St. George Thomas 
NAYS—14 
Alger Hoffman, Ill. Ray 
Beermann Hoffman, Mich. Reusselot 
Curtis, Mo. Johansen Scherer 
Dole Martin, Nebr. Short 
Findley Michel 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bass, Tenn. Dingell Mason 
Boggs Fenton O'Hara, Mich. 
Curtin Harsha Reifel 
Davis, Keith Taber 
James C. Landrum Utt 
Diggs MacGregor Young 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Fenton for, with Mr. Mason against. 


Mr. MacGregor for, with Mr. Taber against. 
Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Utt against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. James C. Davis with Mr. Curtin of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Reifel. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


the following 





AMENDING INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 5189) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to ex- 
empt from tax income derived by a for- 
eign central bank of issue from obliga- 
tions of the United States, with Senate 
amendments thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 15, insert: 

“Src. 2. Section 1372 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to elections by 
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small business corporations) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(g) CONSENT TO ELECTION BY CERTAIN 
SHAREHOLDERS OF STOCK HELD aS COMMUNITY 
Property.—If a husband and wife owned 
stock which was community property (or 
the income from which was community in- 
come) under the applicable community 
property law of a State, and if either spouse 
filed a timely consent to an election under 
subsection (a) for a taxable year beginning 
before January 1, 1961, the time for filing 
the consent of the other spouse to such 
election shall not expire prior to May 15, 
1961.’” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from tax income derived by a foreign 
central bank of issue from obligations of 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5189 
exempts from the tax income derived 
by a foreign central bank of issue 
from obligations of the United States. 
This bill passed the Senate with a sin- 
gle amendment dealing with a hardship 
matter arising under subchapter S 
of the Internal Revenue Code. Under 
subchapter S, certain small business 
corporations are permitted to elect not 
to be taxed as corporations. It has de- 
veloped that in the case of stock held 
as community property or the income 
from which was community income 
under the applicable community prop- 
erty law of the State, the Treasury De- 
partment has taken the position that 
both spouses must file a timely consent 
to an election under this section. In 
many situations in community property 
States, the husband operating as a small 
business corporation made a timely elec- 
tion but did not have his wife sign the 
document. The Treasury Department in 
auditing the returns for such years has 
held that such consents to elect sub- 
chapter S are not valid because the other 
spouse did not sign the consent. The 
amendment corrects this situation by 
providing that if either spouse filed a 
timely consent to an election under sub- 
chapter S for a taxable year beginning 
before January 1, 1961, the time for fil- 
ing the consent of the other spouse to 
such election shall not expire prior to 
May 15, 1961. If this amendment is not 
adopted, it will prevent many owners of 
small corporations in community prop- 
erty States from securing the benefits 
of subchapter S because of this techni- 
cality. By allowing the other spouse 
to file a consent to such an election prior 
to May 15, 1961, the amendment will 
correct this situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, APRIL 
24, AND PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF 
APRIL 24 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
I wonder if the majority leader can tell 
us as to the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
glad to. 

Monday is District Day but there is no 
business. There will be no other legis- 
lative business on Monday. 

Tuesday we will take up H.R. 6518, 
the inter-American appropriation bill 
for 1961, which carries out the recom- 
mendation of both former President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy in 
connection with South American coun- 
tries. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: The first order of business will be 
the conference report on S. 1, the dis- 
tressed areas bill. 

That will be followed by consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4728) to amend Public 
Law 480. If H.R. 5741, the mine safety 
bill, is reported and a rule is granted, 
that will be taken up next week. 

There are the usual reservations that 
conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any change in the pro- 
gram will be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the conference report on the 
distressed areas bill has already been 
acted on in the other body? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is it has not as yet. I am further in- 
formed the probability is it will be acted 
on today. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is my under- 
standing, Mr. Speaker, and I have made 
the inquiry only to point out that under 
the general rules of the Congress the 
House should have acted first on that 
conference report. If we had acted first, 
a motion to recommit would have been in 
order, and I may say I would have much 
preferred that the matter follow the 
regular order and that the House be per- 
mitted to act first. But apparently the 
papers have been taken back to the other 
body, it will act first, and we will have no 
recourse except to vote the conference 
report up or down. The position that 
this body took against backdoor spend- 
ing has been abandoned in the confer- 
ence report. In my opinion, the time has 
come when we should take a stand here 
for the Appropriations Committee to act 
in these matters. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What the gen- 


tleman says generally is correct; never- 


theless, it is not unusual for either 
branch to take action first. I might say 
in this case it was purely coincidental. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
There was no objection. 





THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I, too, wish 
to associate myself with my colleagues 
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here today with my observations about 
the State of Israel in celebration of its 
13th anniversary. 

Rare in the recorded history of this 
world has any generation been witness 
to a@ more awesome spectacle than we 
who have seen the State of Israel re- 
born. Great as were the miracles at- 
tendant to the exodus of the Jews from 
bondage in Egypt; spectacular as may 
have been the smoke, thunder, and light- 
ning at Mount Sinai upon the handing 
down of the Ten Commandments; 
equally impressive is the work of the 
Master we have been destined to witness 
in the re-creation of a state devoted to 
the principles of God, and through His 
commandments, good deeds to man. 

Never before has the force of light been 
so threatened by the forces of darkness 
as itis today. The Communist swaggers 
and blusters on the world scene; bullies 
and threatens the peaceful assemblies of 
nations; enslaves and destroys, body 
and soul, man, woman, and child. Gone 
is the dignity of man and gone is the 
sanctity of life from the domain of Com- 
munist countries. In those countries the 
foundation stones of Judeo-Christian 
principles, love, charity, and faith, have 
been uprooted and crushed. Technical 
advances have been applied to perfidious 
uses and over all hangs the Communist 
threat of world destruction. Such is the 
natural behavior of a godless regime op- 
erating under a system that denies the 
existence of the Greatest Power. 

The re-creation of the State of Israel 
was given to us, in this battle of ideolo- 
gies, as a sign, and to those who would 
destroy us, as a warning, that however 
powerful may be the sword it will shatter 
on the shield of faith. 

It was given to me, 13 years ago, to 
stand with my colleagues on the floor 
of this House and urge the recognition of 
Israel. I knew then, as I know now, that 
a people who refused to perish through 
2,000 years of travail and exile and the 
indescribable horrors of Hitler will not 
perish; that the spirit of faith and de- 
votion to the moral principles of their 
forefathers, having been so tried, must 
eventually serve the purpose for which it 
was being tested. 

I knew then, and it has been proved, 
that Israel will be a shining light in the 
gloomy world that followed World War 
II, because I knew it would be a demo- 
cratic government in an area that was 
ruled by despots, backward, and illiter- 
ate, and thus bring light where light was 
badly needed. 

I am not disappointed. The State of 
Israel, re-created on those virtues of 
liberty, equality, and faith, democratic 
and free, is not only an outpost for dem- 
ocratic institutions; it is also an exam- 
ple for all new nations, now appearing, 
to consider and emulate. The State of 
Israel is the strongest rebuff the reat- 
tionary, enslaving, soul crushing doc- 
trines of communism have so far 
received. 

Let the new nations of the world com- 
pare. Compare a new state, founded on 
democratic principles, the State of 
Israel, with other states weighted down 
under the despotism of communism. 
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I ask, where do you find greater free- 
dom of expression, thought, and soul; 
greater opportunity for spiritual expan- 
sion, cultural development, and eco- 
nomic progress—in the democratically 
governed State of Israel or in Commu- 
nist dominated Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and even Russia itself. 

You will note that I have repeatedly 
referred to the re-creation of the State 
of Israel rather than use the term 
“ereate.” I do so purposefully because 
I declare the State of Israel never ceased 
being a state from the time its people 
were exiled by Rome in the year A.D. 70. 

All through the ages Palestine was 
merely a possession of different tempo- 
rary conquerors who held the land but 
not the people. The people of Israel 
never surrendered. ‘They were exiled 
from it but never surrendered their 
claim to it and their hope and dream of 
returning to it. They preserved, studied, 
and observed, wherever possible, its laws, 
its customs, its traditions, and its 
history. 

There was a land that mourned for its 
people even as its people mourned for 
it. The land refused to bear fruit, it 
became waste and dry and desert and 
nobody could make it bloom. Only upon 
the return of its people did the desert 
begin to bloom, and the groves begin to 
blossom, and the trees begin to bear 
fruit. 

Never since and during the 2,000 years 
of exile has Palestine shone with intel- 
lect, sang with freedom, and hummed 
with industry as it has since the State 
of Israel once again, 13 years ago, re- 
turned to her bosom. 

Therefore, I state, though it may be 
surrounded by enemies and though the 
oppressor May appear more and more 
powerful, let Israel continue in its good 
works, its principles, and its democracy 
and the spirit which preserved it through 
ages past will preserve it for ages yet to 
come. 

I am proud of the State of Israel. I 
am grateful that I can join in wishing 
it a heartfelt “mazel tov’ on its 13th 
anniversary; its bar mitzvah. 





BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO ISRAEL 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I rise, Mr. 
Speaker, to pay tribute to Israel, a friend 
and an ally, on the 13th birthday of 
that valiant republic. 

According to Jewish tradition, this 
13th birthday carries Israel into adult- 
hood. If the nation were a person, a 
male, a bar mitzvah would be in order, 
an occasion for celebration. 

As a nation, Israel has much to cele- 
brate. She has fulfilled brilliantly the 
hopes of those who so long sought and 
fought for freedom and justice and a 
Jewish homeland. 

I am proud to look back upon my 
Participation as a Member of the 80th 
Congress, when the founding of the State 
of Israel was announced to the Congress. 
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In the lifespan of nations, that was not 
a very long time ago. But in the perils 
into which Israel was born, it is amazing 
and wonderful that she has survived to 
reach adulthood. . 

All Americans will rejoice over the 
achievements of many kinds which have 
come to pass in the Holy Land, the spir- 
itual homeland of Christianity as well 
as of Judaism. 

In the 13 years that Israel has been 
a free and independent nation, her pop- 
ulation has grown from 790,000—less 
than the population of Washington—to 
2,128,000—considerably less than my 
home State of Connecticut. Its area is 
about the same as Massachusetts, and 
about 60 percent greater than my own 
State. 

Israel’s exports have grown since 1948 
from $29 million to $265 million, and her 
imports last year were $520 million, com- 
pared to $253 million in 1948. Israel 
has three times aS many acres under 
cultivation as she had when the Repub- 
lic was founded, and has increased her 
agricultural production more than eight- 
fold. 

Israel has a merchant marine of 53 
ships, which carried almost half a mil- 
lion tons of cargo in 1960. She has 
600,000 children in schools, and has 
22,400 teachers, to compare with the 5,964 
in 1948. 

These are statistics which are as bare 
as most statistics are, but they make 
proud not only the Israelis in the home- 
land, but men of good will all over the 
world. 

Yet, Israel is a long way from eco- 
nomic independence. She might have 
been closer to self-sufficiency if she had 
not resettled in such a short time a mil- 
lion refugees and immigrants. Over a 
longer period, these people, like the 
stream of immigrants who came to 
America all through the 19th century, 
will be among the country’s greatest re- 
sources. 

The price of security for Israel is a 
dear one, but so is it for all the free 
world in these times. Israel might now 
be standing on her own feet without aid 
if she were not forced to spend so much 
of her treasure for security. But, so 
would our own country be able to do 
more, much more for all our people, 
and for the world, if we didn’t have to 
spend $40 billion a year to remain strong 
in a world which yet knows no peace 
but the peace of the sword. 

Israel’s aspirations are great. Her 
friends all over the world are eager for 
her to progress, even more rapidly than 
she has in these first 13 years. But prog- 
ress is a relative term, and sometimes it 
is progress just to survive. 

Israel has weathered every storm in 
her brief national life. She has the de- 
termination to survive and to join her 
sister states on every continent in seek- 
ing to achieve and to maintain a lasting 
peace. 

On this 13th birthday, the people of 
America salute the people of Israel. 





SENIOR CITIZENS SERVICE CORPS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today written letters to the 
President of the United States and to 
the Director of his Peace Corps which 
suggests correction of the No. 1 flaw of 
the whole Peace Corps idea—sending a 
boy to do a man’s job. 

I propose that the accent on the Peace 
Corps be shifted from untried and un- 
tested youth to the maturity and ex- 
perience of senior citizens, creating a 
“Senior Citizens’ Service Corps.” Such 
a@ corps will do the most for our own 
country and its people. 

My suggestion can be accomplished 
without legislation. It can be realized 
simply by accepting only senior citizens 
at or near retirement age for this corps. 

By doing this we will be sending over- 
seas Americans trained by experience 
and the maturing process, Americans 
dedicated to the ideals of our Republic, 
Americans in position to do yeoman serv- 
ice for the Nation. These senior citizens 
want to remain productive and the Sen- 
ior Citizens’ Service Corps will give 
them this chance. 

Costs of this program will be less than 
the present program. Senior citizens al- 
ready have skills, have learned by doing 
and have learned life by experience, not 
through textbooks or lecturers. 

I have reminded the President that 
his idealistic statement of January 20, 
when he asked Americans to “ask what 
you can do for your country,” can be 
realized in a concrete manner by allow- 
ing senior citizens a chance to serve in 
their own corps. 

We should use this wellspring of talent 
that is our senior citizens. We should 
take advantage of the mature talent, 
tempered by years of experience. We 
should put this talent to use where it 
will do the most good. 

I believe my proposal to be a part of 
the answer and not another part of 
the problem. We have heard much 
about youthful enthusiasm that will 
drive the Peace Corps. Enthusiasm 
knows no age level. Mature, responsible 
people can and do have just as much 
enthusiasm as anyone else, but it is tem- 
pered with experienced wisdom and 
guided by mature judgment and will 
avoid the pitfalls of youthful exuberance. 

It is this mature enthusiasm I want to 
see put to work helping promote the role 
of the United States in the free world 
and helping make the world a better 
place in which to live. This can be done 
by establishment of the Senior Citizens’ 
Service Corps. 





EVENTS IN CUBA 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week, I have became increas- 
ingly disturbed over the course which 
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events seem to be taking in Cuba, for I 
fear that the actions of the United 
States have been greatly distorted and 
misunderstood throughout the world, 
particularly in South America and in 
other areas where the development of 
stable political institutions has not yet 
been completed. 

In his note to Premier Khrushchev on 
April 19, the President made our policy 
towards Cuba extremely clear. “I have 
previously stated,” said the President, 
“and I repeat now, that the United 
States intends no military intervention 
in Cuba.” Similarly, Secretary of State 
Rusk said in a press conference on April 
17 that “The present struggle in Cuba 
is a struggle by Cubans for their own 
freedom. ‘There is not and will not be 
any intervention by U.S. Forces.” And 
finally, Adlai Stevenson, the American 
Ambassador to the United Nations, an- 
swered Cuba’s charges of aggression by 
saying that “These charges are totally 
false and I deny them categorically. 
The United States has committed no 
aggression against Cuba and no offensive 
has been launched from Florida or from 
any other coast of the United States.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these state- 
ments of policy by the leaders of the 
United States and the position taken by 
the President and his administration. 
My particular admiration goes to the 
President for the tone of his answer to 
the communication from Premier 
Khrushchev. The President made it in- 
disputably clear that the United States 
will not tolerate, under any conditions, 
an armed intervention on the part of 
the Soviet Union in the internal affairs 
of Cuba, but he made it equally clear 
that America will never intervene in 
Cuban affairs unless the Soviet Union 
intervenes first. 

It is my firm belief, Mr. Speaker, that 
the President has taken a position which 
will greatly benefit the United States 
throughout the world, for we have pro- 
vided proof positive to those of our world 
neighbors who hzave insisted that the 
United States, unlike the Soviet Union 
in Hungary, would never move to de- 
stroy a neighboring regime merely be- 
cause its views are opposed to our own. 

The present insurrection in Cuba has 
presented an extremely difficult test case 
for the determination of US. in- 
tentions throughout the world. Is the 
Onited States really willing to permit the 
newly developed nations of the world to 
develop governments according to their 
own will, or will it insist that nations are 
to be free only if they follow American 
policy? ‘The eyes of the world have been 
on America for the last week, and we will 
be known by our works. 

The President’s choice has not been 
an easy one. Because of the moral sup- 
port we have given anti-Castro forces, 
Communist propaganda has sought to 
convince the world that America has 
actively intervened, and demonstrations 
in front of American embassies through- 
out the world indicate that the United 
States is already being punished for an 
action we have never taken. 

In the weeks to come, the President is 
going to meet with even greater chal- 
lenges to his decision. Particularly if 
the invasion of the insurgents goes 
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badly—and the news dispatches suggest 
that this is a very real possibility—he 
will be pressured from many sides to 
change his position and to finally take 
those steps which will eliminate the 
thorn of Cuba from our side. 

Self determination is one of the basic 
principles upon which our Republic rests. 
We know that this principle has been 
cruelly distorted in Cuba, and that a 
tyrant now rules only because he de- 
ceived his people into a belief that free- 
dom and liberty would be the fruits of 
their struggle. But this deception of 
itself cannot justify the direct inter- 
vention of our country, much though 
our sympathies are with the gallant in- 
surgents who have undertaken the over- 
throw of Castro tyranny. 





WARNING TO THE COMMUNIST 
WORLD 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has just issued a stern warn- 
ing to the Communist world and has sug- 
gested that this Nation will resort to 
violence if necessary to throttle further 
Communist inroads into this hemisphere. 

I arise to applaud his courageous 
stand, and to declare my wholehearted 
support. 

I believe the warning he has sounded 
accurately reflects the mood of the 
American people. He has, I believe, 
voiced their determination. 

He has wisely warned our neighbors 
of Central and South America that the 
stake in the Cuban crisis is their free- 
dom—not ours. It is their sovereignty 
and their aspirations for self-determina- 
tion which are at stake—not ours. 

I respectfully advocate that the ad- 
ministration follow up this historic mes- 
sage immediately with another directed 
to the Peace Committee of the Council 
of the Organization of American States. 
The President should, I believe, go this 
second step and demand that this Com- 
mittee review the developments in Cuba 
and rule on whether the assistance which 
the Soviet sphere has given the Castro 
regime constitutes intervention. 

In my judgment, the evidence would 
seem to indicate that the technicians, 
jet fighters, tanks, and other arms which 
the Reds have given Castro do, in fact, 
constitute intervention, in violation of 
the Declaration of San José. 

On this point, the Council should have 
the benefit of an immediate review and 
recommendations by this Committee. 
The Council, in turn, and this country 
should be guided by the Declaration of 
San José in framing positive action to 
deal with the menaces of Communist 
intervention and subversion in this 
hemisphere. 

It is quite apparent that the President 
intends to be guided also by our own 
Monroe Doctrine in countering the Com- 
munist moves, and for this I am deeply 
pleased. 
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The Declaration of San José, made at 
the conclusion of the Seventh Consult- 
ing Conference of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs at San José, Costa Rica, 
pledged that the American Republics, 
through the OAS, would resist vigorously 
the intervention, or the threat of 
intervention, of any extracontinental 
power in the affairs of the American 
Republics. The declaration further re- 
jected any maneuvers by the Sino-Soviet 
powers to use political, economic or 
social situations in any American state 
as a pretext for intervention, when such 
intervention would affect the peace and 
security of the hemisphere. 

The Cuban crisis furnishes evidence 
that these principles have been violated, 
that the presence of Soviet arms in the 
fighting constitutes a clear threat of 
intervention, if not intervention itself, 
The Peace Committee should convene 
immediately to weigh the evidence. 

I urge again that our President de- 
mand that the Council convene this 
Committee. 





INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
MEETING 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to announce to the membership of the 
House that the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union will meet on 
Tuesday, April 25, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
F-82 of the Capitol. 

All Members interested are urged to 
attend the meeting. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the purpose of 
the meeting? 

Mr. COOLEY. The purpose of the 
meeting is to elect officers. I am retiring 
as president of the American group after 
having served as president for the past 2 
years. I hope the gentleman from Iowa 
and all other Members of Congress who 
are interested in the Interparliamentary 
Union will attend the meeting on Tues- 
day morning. Sixty nations of the world 
are now affiliated with the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. These parliamentarians 
from all parts of the world actually rep- 
resent more than two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of the earth. The Union is grow- 
ing year by year. I urge all Members of 
the House to familiarize themselves with 
the purposes and the programs of the 
Interparliamentary Union and to take 
an interest in the activities of the Union. 

Mr. GROSS. This is a prelude to a 
first-class junket? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not like the word 
“junket.” I have never been on a junket. 
I hope the gentleman from Iowa will at- 
tend some of the meetings of this great 
international organization. I am cer- 
tain, if he does, he will change his mind 
concerning the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion. 

Mr. O’NEILL. There were 27,000 tons 
of back-door sugar that has arrived up 
in my area from Cuba, being sent to 
Canada or one of these other countries. 
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I am sure the gentleman is familiar with 
the situation. What is going to happen? 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, I think I can as- 
sure the gentleman that we have tried 
to make it perfectly plain to those in 
charge of administering the sugar pro- 
gram that it was the intent and the pur- 
pose of the committee and of the Con- 
gress to prevent Cuban sugar coming 
into our markets either directly or in- 
directly, and certainly we intend to pre- 
vent the sugar from Cuba going to 
Canada and being refined and then go- 
ing to the Boston market. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Perhaps some bootleg- 
gers bought this at a cheap price and 
put the sugar in a warehouse in Boston, 
and they are trying to dispose of it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, if I understand 
it, the sugar that the gentleman has ref- 
erence to is now in bond, and it can only 
be released from bond by those in charge 
of the program, and it can only come in 
under a quota, so that I do not see how 
it could be possible to bootleg sugar from 
Cuba into our market. 





PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
able to reach the House floor in time 
to cast my vote on rollcall No. 40, which 
was just concluded on the question of 
the extension of social security. I wish 
to announce that, had I been here, I 
would have voted in favor of this legis- 
lation which was just passed by the 
House. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 
- —— Aeronautics and Space Act 
0) . 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 912) entitled 
“An act to provide for the appointment 
of additional circuit and district judges, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. EaSTLanp, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. JoHNSTON, Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. ErR- 
vin, Mr. DirKsen, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. 
Hruska to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1) en- 
titled “An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas.” 
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ISRAEL BECOMES BAR MITZVAH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MULTER] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the same subject 
I am about to address the House on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a bar 
mitzvah is an important event in the life 
of a Jewish individual. For his first 13 
years a Jewish child undergoes a period 
of education and preparation for adult- 
hood. During that time he is instructed 
in the laws of the Jewish religion and 
the traditions of his people. Having at- 
tained his 13th birthday, the young man 
is then initiated into the life of the com- 
munity, thenceforth participating as an 
equal in both religious and communal 
functions. He becomes responsible for 
the observance of the precepts of Juda- 
ism and is expected to take his place 
among the men of his community. 

On the 5th day of the Hebrew month 
of Iyar—equivalent this year to April 
21—-13 years will have elapsed since the 
State of Israel declared its independence. 

In the brief period since 1948, Israel 
has been subjected to an education and 
a testing far more rigorous than that 
which is required of an individual before 
he becomes “bar mitzvah”; that is, a son 
of the covenant. 

The State was not only forced to de- 
fend its existence within hours after it 
was born, but, in addition, it had to cope 
successfully with the flood of immigrants 
which came to the new country from 
every corner of the world. 

After defeating the invading armies of 
the five surrounding Arab States, the Is- 
raelis turned their attention to the ab- 
sorption, employment, and settlement of 
the 1 million of their brethren from Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 
These Jews, many of whom came to 
their homeland penniless and without 
skills, have now been completely inte- 
grated into the life of the new country. 
In addition, the Israelis have succeeded 
in raising their standard of living, in re- 
claiming much of the swampland and 
the desert left as a heritage of years of 
neglect of the land, and in converting a 
mainly agricultural country to one with 
a large and growing industrial produc- 
tion. 

These accomplishments required dedi- 
cation and self-sacrifice on the part of 
each Israeli. They also required the 
support and material assistance which 
was so willingly given by our own beloved 
United States as well as by Jews the 
world over. Now that Israel has become 
bar mitzvah, however, not only has U.S. 
aid been reduced, but Israel has begun 
its own program of technical assistance. 
In taking its place in the community of 
nations, Israel has recognized the obli- 
gation incumbent upon each nation to 
aid the newer and lesser developed 
countries. By providing more than 150 
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technicians to 28 Asian, African, and 
Middle East states and by exemplifying 
to these countries the model of a success- 
ful, progressive country, it is repaying 
the help that America and other na- 
tions gave it during its formative years. 

Thus, the State of Israel has come of 
age, and it is with great joy that I join 
with all freedom-loving people in wish- 
ing its citizens and government a hearty 
“mazel tov” on the 13th anniversary of its 
independence, with a prayer for the con- 
tinued success of their endeavors. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is par- 
ticularly significant that Members of this 
House join in paying bipartisan tribute 
to Israel and to salute this glorious na- 
tion on her 13th birthday—her bar 
mitzvah celebration. 

There is an old and honored tradi- 
tional ceremony among the Jewish peo- 
ple called bar mitzvah, meaning “son of 
the commandment.” On this ceremonial 
occasion the boy who has attained the 
age 13 is initiated into the Jewish reli- 
gious community and into the observance 
of the precepts of the Torah, the Law. 
This ancient and symbolic ceremony, 
with its almost sanctified significance, 
has its relevance to the 13th anniversary 
celebration of Israel’s Independence Day. 

The new State of Israel was born 13 
years ago into a war-torn and war-weary 
world, and has gone through her trying 
years of childhood with amazing success, 
just as the Jewish boy born in Diaspora 
grew up, succeeded under innumerable 
handicaps, and at the age 13 was initi- 
ated into the religious community of his 
people. At that age the boy became a 
full-fledged member of the Jewish re- 
ligious community, just as the State of 
Israel on its 13th birthday has already 
taken her place in the world community 
of nations. 

Many centuries, thousands of years 
ago, long before the beginning of the 
Christian era, the independent Kingdom 
of Judea existed in which Jews lived 
happily in their chosen patriarchal ways, 
developed their mode of life, built their 
own political, religious, and social insti- 
tutions, and created their distinct civili- 
zation, one of the oldest perhaps in all 
history. Then, about 2,000 years ago, 
the Kingdom of Judea was overrun and 
came toanend. Thus, the Jewish people 
not only lost their national political in- 
dependence but they were evicted from 
their ancestral homeland and eventually 
dispersed in all parts of the world. 

Since those distant days, all Jews, ex- 
cept a mere few thousands of them, 
lived in Diaspora, in dispersion. During 
that long period of enforced exile from 
their ancient homeland the Jewish peo- 
ple suffered much; they endured pro- 
scriptions, discriminations, and a multi- 
tude of iniquities in many lands. But 
they faced their almost endless vicissi- 
tudes with exemplary fortitude. During 
all that time their spiritual and cultural 
heritage sustained their spirit of freedom 
and independence. Throughout centu- 
ries they kept alive that heritage; it was 
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carefully nurtured and jealously guard- 
ed by them. Finally, after long centuries 
of waiting and suspense, at the end of 
the First World War, many Jews were 
afforded the opportunity of returning to 
their ancient homeland. Then, three 
decades later, in May of 1948, with the 
proclamation of Israel’s independence, 
they began once more an independent 
political existence as a nation-state. 

That historic and momentous begin- 
ning was made 13 years ago. The crea- 
tion and the difficult task of safeguard- 
ing the State of Israel was not easily or 
effortlessly achieved. As the culmina- 
tion of long, strenuous and persistent 
efforts toward the accomplishment of a 
noble and sacred task, it was undertaken 
under discouraging and hazardous con- 
ditions. Today after 13 years, the State 
of Israel stands as the embodiment of 
the centuries-old Jewish faith, in the 
firm belief of the Jews of their eventual 
return to the home of their forefathers. 
It is the best and the most eloquent tes- 
timony for the persistent and tenacious 
efforts put forth by a self-sacrificing 
people for the common welfare and 
safety of all. ‘Through studied and 
strenuous efforts they have made Pales- 
tine a safe refuge for homeless and des- 
titute Jews. And on May 15 of 1948, 
when the leaders of the Jewish people 
proclaimed Israel’s independence, hercu- 
lean work had already been done toward 
the creation of the new state. For in- 
stance, in the course of a single genera- 
tion, the Jewish population of Palestine 
had been increased by almost tenfold, 
and on the eve of Israel’s independence 
there were some 650,000 Jews in the 
country, providing a good start for the 
new state. This auspicious beginning 
was especially encouraging because the 
newly arrived immigrants were dedi- 
cated to the single cause of making 
Israel a new center of spiritual and cul- 
tural life, as well as a haven for perse- 
cuted Jews throughout the world. At 
the present time there are more than 
1,800,000 Jews in Israel and the popula- 
tion is still increasing. Incidentally, a 
large majority of the immigrants are 
said to be under 50 years of age, which 
means that the Israelis form a youthful 
nation, possessing youth’s energy and 
enthusiasm. 

The new State of Israel is a living, 
growing, and powerful entity, a dynamic 
and decisive force in the Middle East. It 
is a democratic and progressive state 
with its popularly elected and represent- 
ative governmental institutions. In 
nearly every respect it is a model state 
in that part of the world—a bastion of 
democracy in one of the world’s most 
sensitive areas. 

The Israeli people are known for their 
industry and ingenuity, and they have 
displayed these fine traits in the build- 
ing and in the literal transformation of 
their country. They guard their newly 
won freedom in their ancient homeland 
with extraordinary vigilance and un- 
common courage. With boundless en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, and with marvel- 
‘ous speed, they are doing their utmost 
to turn the desert of Negev into a fer- 
tile, productive land, and the hills of 
Galilee into blossoming plenty. By skill- 
ful use of science and the technical abili- 
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ties of their people, by the erection of 
hydroelectric power stations, by install- 
ing gasoline refineries and by laying oil 
and water pipelines, Israelis have trans- 
formed arid and inhospitable hills and 
desert plains into industrial centers and 
profitable farmlands. In many spheres 
of activity they have worked near-mir- 
acles in a relatively short time. 

On the 13th anniversary of its inde- 
pendence the State of Israel stands as a 
new and encouraging phenomenon in the 
Middle East. It is fast becoming the 
most industrialized urban community in 
the midst of the underdeveloped and 
mostly rural Middle East. To some ex- 
tent it is already in a position to export 
many finished products, even though 
much of the raw materials needed for 
industry have to be imported. Israelis 
have already shouldered their responsi- 
bility in extending technical and tech- 
nological aid, and expert counselors, to 
a number of developing countries in 
Africa. They are particularly active in 
Ghana and Liberia, and they are pre- 
pared to extend such aid to the Congo. 

Politically and diplomatically the 
State of Israel has had its anxious mo- 
ments and perilous days. For that and 
perhaps for no other reason since its cre- 
ation it must continually maintain a 
maximum defense effort. It has done 
this willingly even though it has entailed 
almost crippling hardships and sacri- 
fices. Wisely and knowingly Israeli 
leaders rightly felt that the new state 
has to be defended at any cost. In their 
approach to this most primary problem 
they have proved to be realists and prag- 
matists. The long chain of endless con- 
flicts with Arab countries, including the 
war of 1956, have vindicated their 
course. Though there has been no full- 
scale war on all fronts, still the problem 
of peace between Israel and the Arab 
States defies any solution. No Arab 
State has as yet recognized Israel’s of- 
ficial existence, and, of course, no Arab 
government has diplomatic intercourse 
with Israel. It is gratifying that Israeli 
leaders have persistently pressed for the 
amicable settlement of all outstanding 
issues with their Arab neighbors, and 
they have not been discouraged by the 
rebuffs and verbal repulses with which 
their friendly overtures have been 
greeted. 

Yes, on the 13th anniversary of her 
independence, the State of Israel has 
come of age. It is true that hers has 
been and still continues to be an uneasy 
existence, but at the same time she has 
had a very busy and productive exist- 
ence, one showing the signs of feverish, 
constructive activity, and giving promise 
of a great future. During her youthful 
years, under most harassing and haz- 
ardous circumstances, hemmed in on 
nearly all sides by her implacable foes, 
she has moved forward and has made 
steady progress. Despite the multiplic- 
ity of difficulties and dilemmas, eco- 
nomic and financial hardships, fiscal 
problems and political uncertainties, the 
people of Israel face the future with 
confidence and exultant pride. They 
continue their task of making Israel an 
ideally viable and truly model state. 

On their 13th independence day I am 
sure all the Members of this House join 
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in wishing them peace, prosperity, and 
happiness, and express ardent hope that 
success will be their reward in their ef- 
fort to make their country a force of 
stability and peace in the troubled 
Middle East. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
congratulate my friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] for hay- 
ing had time set aside in the House to- 
day for the purpose of addressing the 
House on this subject. 

The gentleman from New York is a 
great American. He has always exempli- 
fied real Americanism and this occasion 
is another evidence of his sterling serv- 
ice in this body. 

I am very proud of this day and very 
happy, because in 1944 I was chairman 
of the platform committee at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Under my 
leadership as chairman of that commit- 
tee, for the first time in the political 
history of the United States there was a 
plank included pledging the Democratic 
Party to the establishment of a free and 
independent Jewish nation in Palestine. 

We know what happened later on. 
Under former President Truman, within 
a matter of minutes Israel was recog- 
nized, placing our country as the first 
nation of the world to recognize this 
new free nation of the Middle East. 

The people of Israel are liberty-loving 
people. They are people who have im- 
bedded in their minds the same ideals 
of government that we have in the 
United States. The people of Israel] and 
the Israeli Government are true friends 
of the United States. There has never 
been any doubt as to the position of 
Israel and her people with relation to 
the United States and our people. It is 
well that we pause today to pay tribute 
to this fine nation and to the brave 
people of Israel. 

Among the innumerable startling and 
revoluntionary events that have taken 
place in the Middle East since the end 
of the last war the rise of the State of 
Israel is perhaps the most significant. 
The story of its birth, its anxious days 
during its early years, its growth, its 
unbelievably quick recovery from the 
ravages of war, its miraculous capacity 
to absorb and settle more than 1 million 
Jewish refugees—all these achievements 
accomplished under constantly impend- 
ing threats to its very existence—are 
rare in the annals of modern nations. 
But in the course of 13 years of its ex- 
istence as an independent, sovereign 
state, Israel has done all these things. 
At the same time it has held off a host 
of her enemies and has come out of this 
terrible struggle morally unscathed and 
physically stronger. 

On May 15, 1948, when Israeli leaders 
proclaimed the birth of Israel and be- 
came masters of their own destiny, the 
portion of Palestine allotted to them by 
the partition plan was about 5,000 square 
miles. During the Arab-Israeli war of 
1948-49 that area was increased by 
about 65 percent. Then, with heavy in- 
vestment, intensive and scientific devel- 
opment of the country, the enlarged 
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Israel was able to absorb well over 1 
million immigrants. This part of Israel’s 
task, the rescuing, shipping and settling, 
employing and making all these refu- 
gees productive and patriotic citizens, 
surpassed all expectation. Today these 
refugees have become Israel’s most val- 
uable assets. They have provided the 
necessary labor, and the leadership in 
peaceful and wartime industries; they 
all form the sinews of a fighting force 
that is considered the best in the Middle 
East. They have helped to make Israel 
an advanced industrial state, and they 
have been a real force in turning many 
desert regions into cultivable and pro- 
ductive lands. In the building of a fine 
network of roads, in the construction of 
canals, and in the laying of water and 
oil pipelines, they have labored hard and 
have found their reward in making 
Israel a model modern state. 

In the course of 13 years Israel has 
made tremendous advances on many 
fronts. In social, economic, educational, 
scientific, and cultural fields here prog- 
ress has been notable, and in some 
cases astounding. With her democratic 
government, efficiently and honestly 
administered by highly trained and pub- 
lic-spirited men, Israel’s governing insti- 
tutions may yet become models for other 
countries in the region. In matters of 
public health and sanitation, in social 
welfare and labor conditions, in child 
care and medical services, Israel is 
clearly a true pioneer in the entire Mid- 
die East. Because of the large sums 
necessarily earmarked and spent for de- 
fense purposes, often people seem to 
overlook Israel’s outstanding achieve- 
ments in other spheres of activity. It is 
true that, because of her fears from her 
foes, Israel has become an armed camp, 
and remains as such in order to safe- 
guard her existence. But even under 
such conditions, under constant threats 
from one or more of their foes, Israelis 
ceaselessly labor and struggle hard in 
their rebuilding and creative work. By 
carefully husbanding their resources, 
and by building credits abroad, Israeli 
leaders have managed to balance their 
national budget and have succeeded in 
keeping the country’s finances solvent. 
Over and above all their achievements, 
they have built up a fighting force which 
is second to none in the region and is 
fully capable of warding off any attack 
against Israel. 

Yes; on her 13th anniversary, Israel 
has become a real force, a dynamic and 
democratic force in the Middle East. 
Let us hope she will continue to grow 
and prosper and her citizens lead a 
peaceful life in the new State of Israel. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most appreciative of the remarks of our 
distinguished majority leader. I have 
always been pleased to follow his leader- 
Ship and call him my leader. It was 
good of him to place those very informa- 
tive remarks before us on this occasion. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
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{[Mr. Mutter] in this celebration of 
Israel’s 13th anniversary. According to 
Jewish tradition, a Jew becomes of age 
when he reaches his 13th year and this 
occasion is marked with the bar mitzvah 
ceremony. This is an important mile- 
stone in the lifetime of a Jew; it is an 
even more important milestone in the 
lifetime of the Jewish state. And, it too, 
deserves celebration. 

Thirteen years in the span of a na- 
tion’s history is so brief as to be almost 
unmeasurable. Israel’s rate of growth 
and progress has been dynamic far be- 
yond her 13 years and has far exceeded 
the expectations of her most optimistic 
friends. Israel has, in addition, and per- 
haps even more important, become a 
vital member in the family of free na- 
tions. This small country, an island of 
democracy in the Middle East, serves the 
cause of freedom in many ways, demon- 
strating the blessings of democracy to 
her neighbors. 

Statistics on Israel’s economic devel- 
opment are truly astonishing. Her pop- 
ulation has almost tripled since 1948— 
from 790,000 to 2,128,000—largely as a 
result of the absorption of a diversity of 
immigrants from all parts of the world. 
No nation in history has been confronted 
with so overwhelming a task. But Israel 
met and conquered the problems such an 
influx was bound to create. To single 
out a fundamental statistic—elementary 
school attendance in Israel has increased 
more than fivefold since 1948. The high 
percentage of literacy in Israel is a 
unique phenomenon in that part of the 
world. 

Industrial production was estimated 
at $1.07 billion in 1960. Israel’s leaders 
predict that the nation’s economy can 
be expanded by 10 percent per year for 
the next 5 years—a realistic estimate, 
since that percentage has been actually 
surpassed each year during the past 
13 years. The key to this plan of growth 
is continued economic assistance. The 
United States, through grants, develop- 
ment loans, surplus food shipment, and 
Export-Import Bank loans, has given the 
most effective support to Israel’s spiral- 
ing economy. And it should be kept in 
mind that Israel has used our aid pru- 
dently and intelligently. 

Israel has increased its shipping to 
445,000 tons. And this despite the Suez 
blockade. At the southernmost tip of 
Israel is the new port of Eilat, in opera- 
tion less than 5 years but already a 
port of international significance. From 
this port, Israel’s ships trade with the 
new nations of Asia and Africa. This 
trade relationship rounds out the tech- 
nical aid and assistance which Israel ex- 
tends to these countries. Unquestion- 
ably, this is a boon to democracy—a 
blow at dictatorship. Little wonder that 
the Moscow-Cairo Axis opposes Israel’s 
expanding relations with underdeveloped 
lands. 

This young nation’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the Middle East has been her 
long, hard struggle with sand and 
drought. Israel now has more than 1,- 
100,000 acres under cultivation, made 
possible by the irrigation of nearly 500,- 
000 acres of once arid, near-desert land. 
Israel has demonstrated that by proper 
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afforestation and judicious water usage 
this barren part of the world can be 
productive. 

Israel’s experience has an impact on 
her Arab neighbors. Ideas can penetrate 
the barbed wire which separates her 
from Lebanon, Jordan and the United 
Arab Republic. We look forward to the 
day when that barbed wire will come 
down and all these nations will join in 
regional cooperation. That day will be 
a happy one for all the peoples of the 
Middle East who now see their resources 
wasted on the materials of war. Peace 
will be a tremendous spur to develop- 
ment, to growth, and to higher living 
standards for the whole area. 

From my vantage point on the Appro- 
priations Committee, and from my own 
visits to Israel, I know how important 
American aid to Israel has been. Our 
aid has helped stimulate her develop- 
ment and has enabled her to consolidate 
her independence. Our Government 
stands by those who share our commit- 
ment to peace and freedom. When the 
Arab States come to understand that we 
will not be deflected from our commit- 
ments they will some day—soon we 
pray—make peace with their youthful 
neighbor. And we pray that when Israel 
celebrates her next birthday, it will be 
joined by her neighbors—in peace and 
cooperation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on this 13th anniversary of 
Israel’s independence we pay tribute to 
the brave and persevering founders of 
that new country and to those who have 
followed in their footsteps. We rejoice 
at the cordial relations existing between 
our country and Israel. We hope that 
Israel will continue her remarkable 
progress and remain a shining beacon 
of freedom and democracy. 

This progress has been made despite 
the blockade which Israel has had to 
endure from hostile nations on every 
side. Only a brave and dedicated peo- 
ple imbued with religious fervor could 
have accomplished so much in the face 
of such difficulties. 

Israel has provided a haven for the 
persecuted and oppressed of many lands. 
Her acceptance and care of these peo- 
ples is an act of international charity 
unmatched in the history of the world. 

As a result of three visits to Israel, 
I have been privileged to witness the 
spectacular growth and development of 
the country. Hillsides which only re- 
cently were barren and rocky are now 
green with thousands of trees indus- 
triously propagated and set in place by 
devoted hands. The desert has been 
made to bloom. The people have raised 
up industry, more than tripled the popu- 
lation, revived an ancient culture, and 
established stable democratic govern- 
ment. 

On my last visit to Israel in 1959, I 
wrote: 

Evidences of progress since my last visit 
of 4 years ago are impressive. Housing de- 
velopments spread out further and further, 
intruding on the fields and orchards sur- 
rounding Tel Aviv and other cities. New 
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apartment blocks, many constructed with 
government aid, have been built, and appear 
attractive, well spaced and well constructed. 


Here I was in a progressive country 
with a modern Western democratic 
civilization, amid people who show great 
friendliness toward the United States. 

Israel is an important ally of the free 
world. The presence at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean of this free, stable 
democracy, with a forward-looking 
Western-type of civilization is of inesti- 
mable benefit. She is a valid example 
of a country which has made rapid 
progress in industrialization under free- 
dom. She is a showcase for the benefits 
which result from a successful demo- 
cratic way of living. 

Emerging peoples seeking economic 
advancement find in Israel an example 
of development in freedom which they 
can understand, and to which they can 
aspire. The example of the more highly 
industrialized nations is almost beyond 
their comprehension. 

A fundamental tenet of free world 
policy must be to support Israel’s sur- 
vival and progress as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from New York 
on taking this time, and am happy to 
join him in the celebration of this the 
13th anniversary of Israel’s independ- 
ence. It has been my privilege three 
times to visit the State of Israel, once in 
the company of the gentleman from New 
York. Each time that I have gone I 
have witnessed anew the development 
and growing importance of the State of 
Israel in this modern age. I join him 
in extending my best wishes to the peo- 
ple of Israel, and wish them well. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. I look back with 
much pleasure to the time we visited the 
State of Israel together. It is fine to 
note the remarkable progress being made 
by these fine people. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, 13 years 
have passed since the Friday afternoon 
on May 14, 1948, when, in the small 
auditorium of the Tel Aviv Art Museum, 
David Ben-Gurion proclaimed the es- 
tablishment of Israel. At that time he 
addressed an audience far larger than 
the 90 or so seated before him. He said: 

The land of Israel was the birthplace of 
the Jewish people. Here their spiritual, re- 
ligious and national identity was formed. 
Here they achieved independence and cre- 
ated a culture of national and universal 
significance. Here they wrote and gave the 
Bible to the world. 

Jews strove throughout the centuries to 
go back to the land of their fathers and re- 
gain their statehood. In recent decades 
they returned in masses. They reclaimed the 
wilderness, revived their language, built 
cities and villages, and established a vigorous 
and ever-growing community, with its own 
economic and cultural life. They sought 
peace yet were prepared to defend them- 
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selves. They brought the blessings of prog- 
ress to all inhabitants of the country. 

On November 29, 1947, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations adopted a reso- 
lution for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Jewish state in Palestine. 

Accordingly we hereby proclaim the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, to be called Israel. 


Ben-Gurion went on to pledge the new 
state to abide by the principles of the 
United Nations, to uphold the precepts 
of liberty, justice, and peace “taught by 
the Hebrew prophets,” and to strive for 
the peaceful progress and development 
of the Middle East. 

Thus, the culmination of a dream 
2,000 years old was achieved. 

In the Jewish religion a boy’s 13th 
birthday is one of the most important 
events in his life. At the age of 13 each 
Jewish boy is considered to have reached 
maturity. He becomes responsible for 
observing all the precepts of Judaism and 
is called a bar mitzvah, literally, a son 
of the commandments. The first years 
of his life are a time of instruction and 
education, a preparatory period. During 
that time he is taught the laws of the 
Jewish religion and the traditions of his 
people. He is instructed in the responsi- 
bilities of an adult. Upon attaining his 
13th birthday he is thought to have 
reached a sufficient level of understand- 
ing and knowledge—though by no means 
the end of his education—in order to be 
initiated into the community, henceforth 
participating on an equal basis in both 
religious and communal activities. He 
becomes a member in full standing of 
his city or village. In other words, he 
becomes a man. 

The State of Israel is, this year, cele- 
brating its bar mitzvah. For the past 
13 years it has undergone a training pe- 
riod very similar to that of an individual 
Jewish child. Israel has had to learn 
the laws of international relations. It 
has had to discover how to stand by it- 
self, to be independent. It has had to 
learn to progress and grow in an often 
hostile environment. I think that it is 
important to review these accomplish- 
ments of the Israelis and their govern- 
ment because this history teaches us a 
lesson which can be applied to current 
events. We must learn from past mis- 
takes and try to repeat past successes if 
we wish to maintain our role as the lead- 
er of the free world. 

When the United Nations approved 
the Palestine partition plan establish- 
ing an Arab State and a Jewish State 
in the Holy Land the Arabs announced 
that they would nullify the decision by 
force. Within 48 hours the Arab Higher 
Committee proclaimed a strike which 
was the signal for attacks by Arabs on 
Jews all over the country. In a few 
days Palestine had been plunged into 
anarchy. Funds, arms and “volunteers” 
poured into the country from neighbor- 
ing Arab states. 

Defending the Yishuv, as the Jewish 
community was known, was the Hagana. 
Formed in the early twenties as a watch- 
man’s organization to protect the pio- 
neer Jewish settlements, the Hagana 
was a voluntary national force whose 
policy was one of self-defense. It was 
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supported by the vast majority of the 
Jews in Palestine and during World 
War II worked very closely with the 
British. After the war when hostility 
between Great Britain and the Jews 
over Palestinian policy reached a cli- 
max, the mandatory authorities at- 
tempted to disband the Hagana. Be- 
cause of its wide support among the 
members of the community, however, 
they did not succeed. 

Thus, the Hagana, in the face of 
British indifference to the Arab raids 
and attacks, was the one group which 
resisted the Arab attempt to stifle the 
Jewish State before it was born. This 
resistance was so successful that on the 
eve of the proclamation of the State the 
cities of Tiberias, Haifa, Joffa, Safad, 
Acre, a large part of Jerusalem, and the 
corridor between the capital and the 
coast—almost all the territory allotted 
to them by the United Nations—were in 
Jewish hands. 

Within hours after Israel was declared 
an established state, however, the new 
state was invaded by the regular mili- 
tary forces of Egypt, Transjordan, 
Syria and Lebanon, with Iraqi and 
Saudi-Arabian contingents joining the 
battle. “This will be a war of extermi- 
nation and a momentous massacre 
which will be spoken of like the Mon- 
golian massacres and the Crusades,” 
was the way the invasion was described 
by Ajzam Pasha, Secretary-General of 
the Arab League. To the surprise of 
the rest of the world as well as that of 
the Arabs nothing proved to be further 
from the truth. The Hagana, outnum- 
bered and ill equipped, with no heavy 
artillery or tanks decisively defeated the 
combined military might of six armies. 
In 1949, armistice agreements were 
signed between Israel and Egypt, Leba- 
non, Jordan and Syria. Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia both refused to sign. 

The full-scale fighting was thus 
brought to an end, but the Arab States 
continued to wage war in other ways. 
The armistice agreements had been con- 
cluded “with a view to promoting the 
return of permanent peace in Palestine” 
and “to facilitate the transition from 
the present truce to permanent peace.” 
Both sides undertook to refrain from all 
“ageressive action” and from “any hos- 
tile and warlike act.” The agreements 
were never meant to provide a perma- 
nent basis for the relations between 
Israel and her neighbors. They were in 
fact designed to be provisional and cover 
a temporary interlude between the truce 
and a final settlement. 

The Arabs, however, did not abide by 
their commitments. They refused to 
enter into peace negotiations and con- 
tinued to talk and act as if they were 
still in a state of war with Israel. 
Increasingly violent propaganda and 
threats of a second round issued from 
the Arab capitals. Arab political and 
religious leaders incited their peoples to 
an irreconcilable hatred of Israel. They 
called for revenge, the annihilation of 
the Jewish State. 

In addition, the Arabs instituted an 
economic boycott and blockade. All the 
known techniques of economic warfare 
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were used to undermine Israel’s eco- 
nomic stability, to bankrupt her and to 
starve her into submission. 

The Suez Canal, an international 
waterway to be open to all in war and 

by international agreement, was 
closed by Egypt to Israeli ships. Ships 
of other nations carrying cargo to or 
from Israel were blacklisted, denied 
services in Egyptian ports and subjected 
to illegal searches and seizures. 

The approach to Eilat, Israel’s south- 
ernmost point on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
was blocked by Egyptian coastal guns. 
Companies dealing with Israel were sub- 
jected to increasing pressure to sever 
their ties with the Jewish State. Citi- 
zens of America, as well as other coun- 
tries, were denied entry visas to the Arab 
States because of their Jewish religion. 
Motion pictures with Jewish actors or 
actresses were not allowed to be shown 
in Arab theaters. 

These measures were not, however, 
sufficient for the Arab leaders. More 
violent actions followed. Raids accom- 
panied by murder, robbery and sabotage 
were committed deep inside Israel. A 
campaign of guerrilla warfare was or- 
ganized. The ‘“fedayeen,” trained groups 
of murderers, were despatched from the 
Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza strip into 
Israel to wreck and to kill. In the first 
8 years of its existence Israel suffered 
over 1,300 casualties—dead and wounded. 

In 1956 these raids reached a cre- 
scendo. In the 5 days from April 7 to 11, 
14 Israelis were killed and 43 wounded 
in 64 raids. In another week 24 Israelis 
were killed or wounded by the fedayin. 
Pushed to the limit of its endurance and 
faced with a united military front under 
the single command of an Egyptian chief 
of staff dedicated to the clearly defined 
aim of liquidating Israel, Israel acted. 
In order to prevent the threatened blows, 
on October 29, 1956, the Israeli Army 
moved into the Sinai Desert and the 
Gaza strip. Within a week Israel an- 
hihilated the fedayeen, smashed their 
bases and broke the blockade of the Red 
Sea port of Eilat. The United Nations 
intervened calling for a cease fire which 
was complied with by Israel, and the 
fighting ended. After negotiations the 
Army of Israel withdrew leaving the 
United Nations Emergency Force sta- 
tioned on the border between Egypt and 
Israel to prevent a recurrence of the 
guerrilla raids. 

Thus it was necessary, twice in less 
than 10 years, for Israel to defend itself 
against destruction. Israel was forced, 
as are many young boys, to show itself 
stronger and more courageous than the 
brlly on the block. It was compelled by 
the hostility of its neighbors to assert its 
right to exist and be independent. It 
had to flex its muscles in order to im- 
Press other states with its prowess. 

But Israel has grown in more positive 
ways in the past 13 years. The declara- 
tion of independence stated that the 
State of Israel will be open to the immi- 
gration of Jews from all countries of 
their dispersion. In 1950, the law of the 
return was passed, giving statutory sanc- 
tion to the right of every Jew to settle 
in Israel if he so wishes. 
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For centuries the Jewish people could 
be called the eternal refugees of the 
Western World. Persecution and anti- 
Semitism made them at all times poten- 
tial refugees. In the Middle Ages they 
were expelled at frequent intervals from 
countries in which they had settled. In 
the 19th and 20th centuries they were 
subjected to massacres and pogroms in 
Eastern Europe. During the First World 
War hundreds of thousands were ex- 
pelled from the pale of settlement in 
Russia and many thousands more fled 
from the effects of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion and the increasing discrimination 
of the regimes in Poland and some of the 
Baltic and Balkan States. The climax 
of persecution, however, was reached 
under the Nazi tyranny. It was this 
holocaust which produced after World 
War II the greatest refugee tragedy of 
modern times. 

In the moment of their triumph the 
Jews of Israel did not forget their breth- 
ren, scattered throughout the world and 
unwanted by many countries. The gates 
of the new State were thrown wide open 
and those who wished to enter were wel- 
comed with open arms. In the months 
between May and December 1948 more 
than 100,000 refugees uprooted by war 
or fleeing from persecution came—main- 
ly from central and eastern Europe. In 
1949, the number rose to nearly 240,000. 
The average touched 18,000 a month and 
reached a peak of more than a thousand 
a day. To the immigrants from Europe 
was now added an increasing flow of 
refugees from the Arab countries of the 
Middle East and north Africa. Early in 
1949 several thousand Jewish families 
from Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, and Al- 
geria arrived in Israel. The dramatic 
Operation Magic Carpet brought the 
nearly 50,000 members of the historic 
Jewish community of Yemen to the 
promised land in C—54 Skymasters. Op- 
eration Ali Baba, transporting a thou- 
sand Jews a day, transferred over 123,000 
people from Iraq. In 1950, 170,000 Jews 
reached Israel and 1 year later 175,000. 
The flow then ebbed for a few years, but 
in 1956 and 1957 nearly 120,000 came 
from Poland, Hungary, and Rumania 
when the Iron Curtain was raised for a 
short while, and from Egypt. All told, 
from May 1948 to the end of 1960, some 
980,000 immigrants have settled in 
Israel. 

The magnitude of this accomplishment 
becomes more apparent when we remem- 
ber that the population of Israel, just 
before the State was declared, was only 
790,000. For the United States to equal 
this feat proportionately it would have 
been necessary for us to admit, in the 
years 1900 to 1913, for example, when 
the flow of immigration to this country 
was greatest, over 90 million persons, 
as opposed to the approximately 10 mil- 
lion who actually did come to our shores. 
For a nation to accept an immigration 
one and a quarter times as large as its 
original population simply staggers the 
imagination. 

Israel did not, however, consider its 
duty done just by admitting the immi- 
grants. The majority of the newcom- 
ers arrived without means or skills. It 
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was necessary for the Israeli Govern- 
ment to house and train them; give 
them immediate employment and pro- 
vide them with steady jobs in agricul- 
ture and industry; build new villages 
and towns; establish and expand public, 
social, and educational services; and fa- 
cilitate social and cultural integration. 

Since 1948 about 160,000 houses have 
been built by the Ministry of Labor’s 
House Department and the National 
Housing Co., Amidar. Fifty-five thou- 
sand families have moved from Ma’- 
barot—transitional quarters—to perma- 
nent homes. Some 450,000 adults have 
been taught Hebrew by voluntary 
teachers who go to the homes of those 
who cannot read or write and through 
intensive Hebrew courses, known as 
Ulpanim. The major portion of the 
immigrants have thus been integrated 
into the economy of the country and 
absorbed into the life of the country. 
In return they have enriched Israel 
with their diverse backgrounds. Like 
the immigrants that have built this great 
Nation of ours they bring to their new 
homeland the experience of many cul- 
tures and provide a most effective bar- 
rier against a static society. 

At the same time the State of Israel 
was fighting for its survival against the 
Arabs and welcoming hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews from countries through- 
out the world it was building a strong 
and viable democracy. In an area 
dominated by dictators and feudal 
monarchs, Israel alone has a represent- 
ative government, freely elected by the 
citizens of the country and responsible 
to them. A dozen or so political parties 
vie freely for the allegiance of the 
electorate. A completely independent 
judiciary is guaranteed by law. The fun- 
damental human and civil rights and 
freedoms of a democratic society are not 
laid down in any enactment but they 
form part of the law of Israel as much 
as in Great Britain and are safeguarded 
by writs as habeas corpus, mandamus, 
and so forth. They include the free- 
doms of worships, speech, association, 
assembly, and the press. 

The State has also not neglected the 
material welfare of its people. Since 
1950 the per capita income of each 
Israeli citizen has jumped from $435 to 
$820. Unemployment in the country 
has shrunk to a record low 8,500 in 1959. 
Agricultural production has increased 
sevenfold since 1948 and the cultivated 
area has more than doubled. Industrial 
production has grown from $355 million 
in 1949 to over $1 billion in 1960. While 
the balance of trade is still negative the 
gap has steadily been narrowing owing 
to a regular rise in exports. There are 
presently about 600,000 pupils and 
students in the country’s educational in- 
stitutions, as compared with about 
130,000 in the school year 1948-49. The 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the 
Technion at Haifa and the Weizmann 
Institute at Rehovot have become fa- 
mous as institutions of learning and re- 
search far beyond the borders of Israel. 
Ten thousand students attend these and 
other institutions of higher learning. 

Finally, Israel has been reconquering 
the desert. For centuries the Negev, 
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Israel’s southern region, has been com- 
pletely barren. Today it is slowly be- 
coming a fertile green pasture. Beer- 
sheba, known as the capital of the Negev, 
had a population of 3,000 in 1948. 
Today more than 35,000 people live 
in the city. Eliat, which lies on the 
southern tip of the Negev, came alive 
after the blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba 
was broken in 1956. It has grown from 
a sleepy little village to a bustling town 
of 6,000 and is returning to its role as 
a Red Sea port as in the days of King 
Solomon. In 1959 it handled 131,000 
tons of cargo. This rehabilitation of 
the Negev is continuing daily. Presently 
the Jordan-Negev project is one of the 
more ambitious irrigation schemes un- 
dertaken by the Government. Last year 
@ 16-inch oil pipeline was laid from 
Haifa to Eilat and the year before an 
Ejilat-Beersheba highway was completed. 
Premier David Ben-Gurion has called 
the Negev “the future of Israel’’; his fel- 
low citizens are working to make it the 
present. 

I said before that according to Jewish 
tradition a boy assumes the responsibil- 
ity of a full-fledged member of the com- 
munity at the age of 13. The State of 
Israel did not, however, wait that long 
before it began to assume some of the 
obligations of a member of the world 
community of nations. In 1955, Israel 
signed an Economic Cooperation Agree- 
ment with Burma. This was the begin- 
ning of an extensive program of Israeli 
technical assistance to the new nations 
of Asia and Africa. Just 2 months ago 
the first graduation ceremony of the 
Afro-Asian Institute of Economics and 
Cooperation was held in Tel Aviv. Six- 
ty-four students from 24 countries com- 
pleted the 5 month course. At about the 
same time a $5.4 million trade agree- 
ment was concluded by Israel and the 
Ivory Coast. These two events are typi- 
cal of the 5-year program of self-help 
that Israel has undertaken. 

This year one thousand Africans and 
Asians will be studying in the Jewish 
State. Thirty-seven of these students 
are Congolese civil servants, youth or- 
ganization leaders, and physical culture 
teachers. These students from the 
Congo illustrate Israel’s role in the emer- 
gence of African independence. As a 
small nation uncontaminated by the 
stain of colonialism, Israel is not feared 
by the new African states as are the 
Western countries. It can, therefore, ac- 
complish what we cannot. It can lead 
the newly independent nations along the 
path of democracy and keep them from 
turning to communism. Israel’s unique 
mixed economy is especially attractive to 
these countries. It serves economic 
growth, industrial and technological ad- 
vancement, and a high standard of living 
can be achieved without abandoning 
human values and freedom. 

Burma has especially been interested 
in Israel’s system of communal settle- 
ments, its kibbutzim. A few years ago 
the first Burmese colonization program 
was started with Israeli aid. On Burma’s 
eastern frontier, which borders on Red 
China, two kibbutzim have already been 
established as fortified colonies and bor- 
der outposts. ‘These settlements make it 
possible to gain the economic advantages 
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of collective farming, and the additional 
benefits of a militia-type colony, with- 
out the regimentation and tyranny of 
the Soviet and Chinese systems. 

Thus it is obvious that Israel’s mod- 
est—compared to the United States and 
Russia—efforts in the field of economic 
assistance have a significance far beyond 
that implied by the numbers and 
amounts involved. The experience that 
Israel has had with limited resources is 
the experience that the new nations 
with similar problems find most useful. 
These nations can approach Israel on a 
true basis of common interest. They 
can conclude agreements without seem- 
ing to approach a rich relative, hat in 
hand, as a beggar. Israel in turn can 
leap the barrier of hostility erected by 
her Arab neighbors. It can increase its 
exports and receive in exchange for its 
products, goods which it cannot grow or 
manufacture at home. But even more 
important it can repay the United States 
and other countries which aided it in 
its time of need by aiding others. 
Burma, Ceylon, the Congo, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Kenya, Liberia, Northern Rho- 
desia, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and Siam are only some of the 
new States which have been brought a 
little closer to the West due to Israel’s 
efforts. In this war for the minds of 
men such an achievement cannot be 
overestimated. 

These then are the accomplishments 
of the State of Israel in the brief 13 years 
of its existence. It has fought two wars 
of survival; it has admitted and absorbed 
nearly one million immigrants; it has 
stabilized its economy, raised its stand- 
ard of living, become industrialized, and 
made its desert bloom; and it has helped 
other states who are not as advanced as it 
is. I have elaborated on these accom- 
plishments in such detail because I am 
so deeply impressed by them. When I 
recall that not many years ago the Jew- 
ish people were looked upon as a people 
incapable of defending themselves, as a 
people incapable of working the land, a 
people downtrodden and persecuted, I 
am gratified that Israel has proven these 
misconceptions false. I feel that Israel 
stands as a shining example of what can 
be done with dedication. Theodore 
Herzl, the founder of the Zionist move- 
ment, once said “if you will it—it is no 
legend.” This has been the motto of 
the State of Israel and it could serve as 
our motto as well. Many countries, in- 
cluding our own, could gain much by 
learning from the example of Israel. 

Having reviewed the history of Israel 
since 1948 I would now like to comment 
on United States policy towards Israel 
in the past 13 years. We became actively 
involved in the “Palestine problem” after 
World War II. We witnessed the havoc 
wreaked upon the Jewish people of Eu- 
rope and our hearts went out to the sur- 
vivors of the concentration camps who 
wanted to build a new life for themselves. 
In 1945, therefore, echoing the sentiment 
of the American people, President Tru- 
man called for the immediate admission 
of 100,000 Jewish refugees into Palestine. 
Two years later the United States was in 
the forefront of the supporters of the 
United Nations Partition Resolution call- 
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ing for the establishment in Palestine of 
a Jewish and an Arab state. On May 14, 
1948, America was the first nation to ex- 
tend diplomatic recognition to Israel. 

Since 1948 we have expressed our sup- 
port of Israel in very concrete terms. 
The United States economic assistance 
programed for Israel in the past 13 years 
has exceeded $635 million. Through the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, this in- 
cluded aid of $362.4 million under the 
mutual security program, broken down 
as follows: development or special assist- 
ance, $292.1 million; technical coopera- 
tion, $9.3 million; Development Loan 
Fund, $25 million. 

Surplus agricultural commodities, sold 
to Israel for local currency under Public 
Law 480, title I, have amounted to $130.3 
million. Of this amount $91.7 million 
has been loaned back to Israel for devel- 
opment financing. United States volun- 
tary agencies provided $52 million worth 
of agricultural commodities under title 
III of Public Law 480. 

The Export-Import Bank has credited 
Israel with $163 million for development 
projects. 

In addition to this official aid extended 
to Israel by the United States Govern- 
ment, the American people have opened 
their hearts and pocketbooks to the 
Jewish State. Since 1951 approximately 
$400 million worth of Israeli bonds have 
been purchased in the United States. 
The United Jewish Appeal has, since 
Israel was established, received dona- 
tions amounting to nearly $1 billion. 

Without both the official United States 
assistance and the private American aid 
Israel could not have accomplished the 
near miracle of development and prog- 
ress I enumerated earlier. Unfortu- 
nately, however, United States policy has 
not always been consistent. In the pe- 
riod from 1953 to 1960 especially, our pol- 
icy was unfortunate for all concerned. 
In 1956, for example, we found ourselves 
allied with the Soviet Union against our 
longtime friends, Great Britain, France, 
and Israel. Rather that support Israel 
and our European allies against the dic- 
tatorship and lawlessness of Nasser we 
turned on them. We demanded that 
Israel withdraw from the territory it so 
valiantly won, without a single guaran- 
tee for her future rights. 

For the past 13 years the Suez Canal, 
contrary to all international law, has 
been closed to Israeli shipping. Instead 
of vigorously protesting this flagrant 
violation of the 1881 Constantinople 
Agreement, we have to all effects and 
purposes acquiesced in it. 

We have insisted on an arms embargo 
in the Middle East when it is clearly 
apparent that such an embargo works 
solely against Israel. The Arab States 
receive millions of dollars worth of arms 
from the Soviet Union but Israel is, by 
our shortsighted policy, denied the 
opportunity to redress this imbalance of 
power which can only lead to her 
destruction. 

It is only since the new Kennedy ad- 
ministration has taken office that we 
have seen a change in this policy. On 
March 15 of this year President Kennedy 
announced that the Export-Import 
Bank would lend Israel $25 million for 
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farm machinery, electrical equipment, 
and construction items for the expansion 
of her ports. The President has thus 
made it plain that the financial assist- 
ance which has been so generous in the 
past would not diminish. He has, in 
addition, clearly stated his program for 
the attainment of peace in the Middle 
East. He called for direct negotiations 
between Arab and Israeli leaders on the 
outstanding problems between the two 
peoples. Since 1948 Israel has con- 
sistently offered to meet the Arabs at any 
time to discuss the peaceful settlement 
of their differences. The Arabs have, 
just as consistently, refused to negotiate. 
It is long past the time that this impasse 
should be resolved. With the moral 
force and prestige of the President of the 
United States backing peace talks it is 
more than possible that they will finally 
take place. 

President Kennedy also reaffirmed our 
“sincere friendship for all the people of 
the Middle East.” We have learned by 
bitter experience that poverty is the 
breeding ground for unrest. We can 
remove much of the Arab antagonism 
toward Israel if we help them build 
their own countries. The President’s 
proposal for a Middle East Regional Re- 
sources Fund, under the auspices of the 
United Nations and the World Bank, 
would help also resettle the Arab refu- 
gees and remove that festering sore from 
the body of Middle East politics. 

Finally, the President urged a new 
guarantee by the United States to halt 
immediately any aggression in the Mid- 
dle East. He stated that “the influence 
of the United States must be brought to 
bear on a just solution that removes all 
discrimination from the Suez Canal.” 
It is not sufficient to act against the 
country which has been provoked into 
military action, as we did in 1956. It is 
far more important to prevent the orig- 
inal provocation, as is being done by the 
U.N. Emergency Force stationed on the 
border between Israel and Egypt. 

I think that this program holds the 
key to peace in the Middle East. If we 
wish to maintain our role as the leader 
of the free world we must act vigorously 
and positively in support of the prin- 
ciples to which this Republic is dedi- 
cated. In doing so we will champion 
not only our own cause but the cause of 
both Israel and the Arab people as well, 
and to the people of Israel, on this bar 
mitzvah day, we will extend the hope of 
peace so they may continue the rebuild- 
ing of their nation. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. I am happy now, 
Mr. Speaker, to yield to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Prxe]. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I want first 
to commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mutter] as so many of my 
colleagues have done for taking the time 
in this body to honor the State of Israel 
on this bar mitzvah anniversary. I can- 
not match the eloquence of those who 
have preceded me, particularly that of 
my colleague [Mr. Mutter], who feels, 
I am sure, so tremendously the accom- 
plishments which this young nation has 
achieved. But, I would be remiss if I did 
not thank him for this opportunity to 
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associate myself with him in the remarks 
he has made and in joining with him 
and our other colleagues here in paying 
tribute to the tremendous intellectual, 
political, cultural, and military achieve- 
ments of this young nation. 

It has, as others have said so much 
better than I can say, become a beacon of 
democracy in a darkened area; it has 
become a stronghold of democracy whose 
strength depends upon faith as much as 
upon arms, whose strength depends upon 
principles which we ourselves adhere to. 
I think it is a great day for them, and it 
is a great day for us that we take the time 
here today to honor this nation. 

I thank the gentleman from New York 
for allowing me to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. MULTER. I am pleased to have 
had the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PrkE] join in this special order, and 
thank him for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Is- 
rael’s 13th birthday is an occasion for 
celebration throughout the free world. 
No country in contemporary history has 
grown so fast, not only economically, but 
in stature, among the nations. No coun- 
try has done so much for its people in 
so short a time. 

Thirteen years ago, when the Israeli 
State was proclaimed free and independ- 
ent, the officials of this newly created 
entity must have had many misgivings 
about the future of their nation. In- 
ternal and external warfare, negligible 
industry, unemployment—so many diffi- 
culties which seemed insurmountable. 
But today, on its 13th birthday, Israel 
has emerged a leader among nations as 
in the days of Solomon. 

As in the case of a young Jewish boy 
whose whole early life is considered as a 
preparatory period leading up to the 
time when he becomes an adult fully 
participating in the group life of his 
community, so for the past 13 years Is- 
rael has, to a large degree, been going 
through this same preparatory period. 
It was first necessary for the Israelis to 
successfully repel the invading armies of 
the five surrounding Arab States in or- 
der to establish their right to national 
survival in their ancient homeland. 
Then it became necessary to throw open 
the gates of the new State to the sur- 
vivors of the Nazi holocaust in Europe 
and to the Jews of Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. Finally, these 1 million 
immigrants had to be absorbed, settled, 
and gainfully employed and the econ- 
omy of the country had to be put on a 
viable footing. In the past 13 years 
these goals have been accomplished. 
Because of its pioneering spirit and 
idealism Israel] has risen to the position 
of a modern industrial country. 

Israel is now embarking upon projects 
which clearly indicate recognition of its 
position as a member of the international 
community of nations. Perhaps the 
most significant of these projects is the 
Israeli program of technical assistance 
to less developed countries. In fulfill- 
ment of the Biblical injunction, “If your 
brother be poor—uphold him”—Leviticus 
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25: 35—Israel now has more than 150 
technicians spread throughout 28 Asian, 
African, and Middle East countries. In 
addition, the Israelis have made their 
technical knowledge available to such 
countries as Ghana and Nigeria by means 
of joint stock companies formed with 
the Governments of these countries. 
Also, students of the underdeveloped 
nations have flocked to Israeli schools to 
absorb knowledge and skills which can 
be applied to the progress and welfare of 
their lands. 

I think that Israel could not have 
found a better way to repay the nations 
of the world for their aid and assistance 
during its formative years than by giv- 
ing similar help to states younger than 
itself. 

We extend a welcoming hand to Israel 
on its coming of age and wish its people 
continued growth and leadership in 
world democracy. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to join with my distinguished col- 
league and friend from New York, Mr. 
MULTER, in paying tribute today to the 
State of Israel on the 13th anniversary 
of her independence. 

I well recall the occasion 13 years ago 
when the independence of this new State 
was proclaimed. I was in Washington 
at the time, and I remember the surge 
of hope and expectation that went 
through all of us here as the news came 
that Israel had been created as a new 
state, and had in fact been born in the 
Middle East under the friendly aus- 
pices of the United States and in fact 
in circumstances that resembled our own 
achievement of independence, a state 
dedicated to the same ideals which we 
here have espoused in the United States. 

It is significant that today we are cele- 
brating not only the anniversary of that 
independence but in a sense the bar 
mitzvah of Israel, her attainment of full 
maturity as a member of the family of 
nations. She has come of age. There 
were some over these past 13 years, I am 
afraid, who may have hoped that the 
State of Israel was a passing phenome- 
non, people who wished this great State 
and its people only ill, who hoped, in 
fact, that she would not survive. 

Well, they were wrong, Let us be 
thankful for that. Israel] has now 
reached her maturity. She is here to stay 
and is indeed a most important factor in 
the world and in the Middle East. In 
fact, no better evidence of the impor- 
tance of the State of Israel, it seems to 
me, could be given than the fact that she 
is at this very time conducting what I 
consider to be perhaps one of the great 
events in the history of human justice 
by having brought before the bar of 
public opinion and world justice the man 
who was one of the chief perpetrators 
of the unspeakable crimes directed 
against the Jewish people during the 
Nazi period of tyranny. 

In spite of the doubts that are being 
expressed by some, I am sure that this 
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trial that is going on today in Israel will 
go down in history as one of the great 
achievements of mankind in the search 
for justice. And I am sure it will mark 
one of the great events in the history of 
Israel. 

So all of us I know would wish to 
commend our colleague from New York 
for having taken this time so that we 
might join with him in paying tribute 
to the State of Israel, and to the great 
achievements referred to a moment ago 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FaRBSTEIN], and by other Members of 
the House. 

May I say that on this occasion we in 
this country ought to rededicate our- 
selves to the principles which we share 
with the people of Israel and with the 
State of Israel. I know the Middle East 
is a troubled area. We in this country 
have, and very properly so, given to 
many of our friends in other parts of 
the world assurances that we would 
stand with them in periods of trial and 
stress, and defend them against agegres- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
express my hope that this Government 
of ours will also express to the State of 
Israel the same kind of assurance of mu- 
tual support, and will conclude with her 
a treaty of mutual protection and sup- 
port, so that we can guarantee to the 
State of Israel as she moves into her 
maturity the same kind of wholehearted 
protection against aggression which we 
give to our allies in other parts of the 
world. 

May I therefore extend to Israel and 
the people of Israel my hearty congratu- 
lations on this occasion of their bar 
mitzvah in the world family of free na- 
tions and join with my colleague in 
looking forward to many, Many more 
opportunities to celebrate with them this 
anniversary of their statehood as they 
grow in accomplishments and in impor- 
tance throughout the world. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his very fine con- 
tribution. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 13th anniversary of the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel. This is Is- 
rael’s “Fourth of July.” 

I have followed with deep interest the 
rapid development of this tiny State in 
the Middle East. Its growth in its short 
period of 13 years has been fantastic. 
Out of the desert land that encompasses 
much of the State of Israel has arisen 
new industry, homes, highways, and 
technological developments that have 
put Israel into the forefront of leadership 
in that area of the world wherein it lies. 
The spirit and drive of the Israeli people 
have been an inspiration to all freedom- 
loving peoples throughout the world. 
These people have indeed suffered cruelly 
over the years and yet being of the type 
that they are they have left the past be- 
hind and are moving forward shoulder 
to shoulder with the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world to create a true spirit 
of freedom and brotherhood for all 
mankind. 

I think it is especially significant that 
geographically Israel is located in an 
area that cries for the development of an 
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enlightened democratic approach for 
the benefit of all the peoples of the area. 

The State of Israel is the main bul- 
wark of freedom in the Middle East, and 
I am certain that over the years the 
spirit of the Israeli Nation will extend 
itself throughout this entire area so that 
in the not too distant future the force 
of true political self-determination that 
exists within Israel will be found 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

I believe it is imperative that we do all 
in our power as one of the world’s great 
democracies to continue to foster and 
build the strength of the nation that we 
helped to create so that the full poten- 
tial of Israel may be realized with the 
resulting benefits that will accrue to all 
mankind. 

I know that the State of Israel will 
flourish and prosper and that it will 
work side by side with this Nation and 
the other democratic nations of the 


world for that time when all mankind’ 


shall be truly free. 

I salute the State of Israel on its 13th 
anniversary and I see many, Many years 
of growth, health, and happiness for the 
Israeli people. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, we pay 
tribute to the State of Israel on this 
birthday of special significance—its 13th. 
Since the day of its birth, this nation has 
proved a lusty infant, growing with 
astonishing rapidity into a maturity 
unique in its region. The people of Is- 
rael have worked without cease to enrich 
the land, to build the strongholds of cul- 
ture, to foster the education of their 
youth, and to raise the standards of their 
growing communities. And the world 
has watched and marveled. It is the 
heartfelt wish of all freedom-loving peo- 
ple that Israel, dedicated to freedom, 
continue to grow and prosper—in peace. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to again join my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to pay tribute 
to the State of Israel. 

On today, April 20, Israel celebrates 
the anniversary of its 13th year of 
independence. It is an anniversary that 
Israelis and Jewish people all over the 
world can be particularly proud of. In 
the past 13 years a dedicated and re- 
sourceful people have built a land out 
of a desert with their hands and their 
minds, against tremendous odds. Dur- 
ing this difficult period of development 
they were forced to contend with hostile 
neighbors and skeptical friends. Against 
great odds but with the aid of Jewish 
people throughout the world the Israelis 
proved their venture in independence 
a@ great success. Their population has 
almost tripled. Israel’s open doors have 
provided a place of refuge and freedom 
for many homeless thousands. Their 
industrial output has increased many- 
fold. They have 12 times as many ships 
as they had in 1948 to carry their goods 
to nations throughout the world. The 
area in Israel under cultivation has more 
than doubled. 

The success of Israel’s experiment in 
independence is encouraging now that so 
many other countries are achieving a 
newly independent status. They can 
look at Israel as an example and guide 
for their development. Israel has even 
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taken the lead by sending out aid and 
technical assistance to many of these 
new independent nations. By taking on 
this added responsibility, Israel demon- 
strates that it has come of age. It now 
stands as a fully independent and self- 
sustaining nation in the world commu- 
nity. And in many instances it has 
taken a position of leadership. For these 
reasons Israel can be particularly proud 
of its 13th anniversary. 

We salute the people of Israel today 
and wish them continued success. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, three 
times in recent years world attention has 
focused on the 8,000 square miles of hal- 
lowed soil that is the Land of Israel. The 
world watched first in 1948 as Israel’s 
gallant people struggled in war to pre- 
serve a precarious independence pro- 
claimed on May 14, 1948, in pursuance 
of the November 29, 1947, United Nations 
decision authorizing a Jewish state in 
Palestine. At great cost in blood and 
shattered dreams, the armies of seven 
invading Arab neighbors were eventually 
repelled. 

Israel then set to work again, rebuild- 
ing its ancient homeland, opening its 
doors to the homeless and oppressed of 
other nations. From 1948 onwards, well 
over 1 million refugee Jews found a new 
home in Israel, ending millenia of wan- 
dering and persecution. 

Again in 1956, world attention focused 
on Israel as Jewish armies struck deep 
into the Sinai Peninsula of Egypt, de- 
stroying the commando bases from 
which infiltrating marauder bands had 
launched their raids of pillage and 
murder against innocent Israeli villagers. 
As a result of the Sinai campaign, pre- 
carious peace was restored along Israel‘s 
borders. Menacing Egyptian guns which 
had blocked the Gulf of Aqaba were 
silenced, and trade flowed at last to 
Elath, Israel’s window on Asia. 

Five years have passed since Sinai— 
years of construction and peaceful build- 
ing. In the first dozen years of state- 
hood, Israel has increased its exports 
900 percent, its electric production 600 
percent, its merchant fleet tonnage 3,000 
percent, its agriculturally cultivated 
area about 300 percent, its elementary 
school population 500 percent, and its 
population almost 300 percent. Truly, 
these have been the fat years of grow- 
ing prosperity following the many lean 
years of Israel’s time-immemorial trav- 
ail. 

Now, for the third time in recent years, 
the attention of mankind turns again 
to Israel. We ask in unspeakable hor- 
ror and amazement how we—the sup- 
Pposedly civilized peoples of the earth— 
could have permitted the bestialities of 
an Eichmann to occur in this 20th cen- 
tury. 

The answer lies deep in the breast of 
each of us. At this late date, we can 
do little more than vow that such deeds 
of horror will never be permitted to re- 
occur. 

As Israel’s 2 million inhabitants—Jew 
and Arab alike—prepare to greet the 
13th anniversary of her independence, 
I join my colleagues in the Congress in 
wishing her a hearty mazal tov. In this 
bar mitzvah year of her emerging man- 
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hood, we pray that God will send peace 
and good cheer to Israel and to all the 
troubled Middle East. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, join- 
ing with my colleagues in commemorat- 
ing the 13th anniversary of Israel’s 
independence, I would like to take this 
opportunity to wish this young nation 
everything good in the future. 

Having been in existence only 13 
years, Israel, as did our own great coun- 
try in the first years of our growth as 
an independent nation, has experienced 
growing pains, and despite tremendous 
problems has prospered and made great 
strides forward in providing for her 
people, developing her natural resources, 
and furthering a healthy growth of her 
economy. 

Israel has been a strong ally of the 
West, and a bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East. By her example, she has 
contributed most generously to the cause 
of freedom and liberty throughout the 
entire world, and can be pointed to with 
pride as a shining example of democracy 
in action. 

We here in the United States can be 
justly proud of the role we have played 
in the recognition of Israel as a free 
nation. We were in fact the first nation 
to extend such recognition, and our 
friendship with Israel and her people 
has grown stronger and closer with the 
passing years. 

I had occasion to visit Israel several 
years ago, and was deeply impressed by 
the dedication of her people to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice. With her 
proven ability to achieve her objectives, 
Israel faces the future with confidence. 
And on this occasion of her 13th anni- 
versary I would like to extend my sin- 
cere congratulations to her and to assure 
her of our continued warm friendship, 
and our desire to cooperate in every 
possible way in bringing peace to the 
world. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, to 
most of us Israel and Palestine are con- 
nected with Biblical incidents as de- 
scribed in the Old and New Testaments. 
But apart from the religious aspect, 
Israel has had its political history which 
antedates much, if not all, of the his- 
tory of modern nations. 

The State of Israel was in existence 
for thousands of years. However, its 
geographic location put it at the cross- 
roads of the ancient world. Since the 
time of Alexander the Great at the close 
of the fourth century B.C., the Jewish 
homeland had been occupied by Rome, 
the Byzantine Empire, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and finally, by the British under a 
League of Nations mandate which lasted 
until 1948. 

The result of these successive occu- 
pations was that the Jewish people were 
expatriated from their homeland. 

Throughout their exile, the Jewish 
people never lost their identity, they 
distinguished themselves wherever they 
went, becoming useful citizens, and con- 
tributing to economic and _ scientific 
developments. 

Nevertheless, the Biblical expression of 
the Promised Land remained a burning 
desire. It was not until early in the 
20th century that plans were laid down 
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by Theodore Herzl and his successors 
for the formation of a Jewish state in the 
land of their ancestors. This dream be- 
came a reality after the end of World 
War II. 

Thirteen years ago, May 14, 1948, a 
new nation was born and took its place 
among the members of the world com- 
munity. The nation was Israel, which 
had striven for over 2,000 years to regain 
its independence which it lost in the 
fourth century B.C. 

The reestablishment of Israel as an 
independent state was the work of a 
determined group of Jewish leaders 
whose only desire was to find a home for 
those Jewish people who in many places 
of the world had suffered from discrimi- 
nation and oppression. 

It is a credit to the Jewish people that 
although roaming the world for more 
than 2,000 years they never lost their 
identity and retained their racial and 
religious customs and traditions. 

It was United Nations action—after 
recognizing the determination of the 
Jewish people to create a home for their 
homeless—that finally resulted in the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

The decision of the world organiza- 
tion gave a practical solution to a prob- 
lem which had confronted Europe and 
the world: how to find a home for the 
Jewish people of the world who were 
destitute, It did so by recognizing the 
fact that the Jewish population already 
in Palestine had a rightful claim to call 
that part of the world their home. 

But more significant than the creation 
of Israel is the progress that has been 
made by its people in the 13 years of 
its existence. Through American aid 
and contributions from private sources 
in America and elsewhere, the hard- 
working people of Israel have under- 
taken to convert the desert into an oasis. 
The progress and results of these efforts 
are startling. 

In addition to the economic progress 
made in Israel there remains to be con- 
sidered the assistance that Israel has 
provided to the Jewish refugees from all 
over the world. Persecuted Jewish mi- 
norities and remnants of Nazi concen- 
tration camps have been taken in by 
Israel and given homes, thus becoming 
useful citizens with a feeling that they 
are part of a community and a nation. 
This has reassured them of the worth of 
human dignity and has restored among 
these people their faith in humanity. 

The State of Israel, then, is a living 
example of the ability of man to create 
and be reborn, provided he is given the 
opportunity. In view of the fact that 
Israel is a nation whose basic philosophy 
coincides with the views of the Western 
World, the United States is assured of a 
friend in that all-important part of the 
world. 

The Middle East has been character- 
ized as the “Heartland of the World” 
where three continents meet. We in 
America hope that in the near future a 
peaceful solution will be found to the 
existing differences between the Israelis 
on the one side and the Arabs on the 
other. 

We also hope that other newly 
founded nations in Asia and Africa will 
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take notice of the accomplishments of 
Israel. Each nation must, of course, 
develop in accord with its own culture 
and traditions, yet surely there is some- 
thing of value in the Israeli model. In 
fact, there are a number of Israeli 
technicians serving in the newly emerg- 
ing African states. This is indicative of 
two things: One, that Israel has reached 
her majority, that she is a mature, stable 
state and, two, that the new nations see 
in the Israeli experience lessons for their 
own application. Friends of Israel can 
only rejoice that Israel is so ably ful- 
filling the hopes held for it 13 years ago. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 13 years 
ago, on the exact anniversary of the 
opening of our own Constitutional Con- 
vention, a new nation was born—the 
Repubiic of Israel. When our own 
great Nation was born, she had already 
won her independence by arms. When 
this new nation came into being, her 
citizens had to fight to preserve her life, 
to give meaning and reality to the word 
“independence.” Surrounded by enemies 
far greater in numbers than themselves, 
they fought and they won their inde- 
pendence. 

Unlike so many other old and new 
countries in the postwar era, inde- 
pendence has not brought this nation to 
tyrannical autocracy of terrifying an- 
archy. Her dedicated citizens live under 
leaders who rule under law. 

What an example she is, this Israel, 
to people throughout the world: To those 
who have freedom and to those who can 
only hope to have it. Though forced to 
spend over 60 percent of her available 
investment in arms to defend her ex- 
istence, her people have developed in- 
dustry, farming, public works, and utili- 
ties, transportation equipment and 
facilities and an educational system at 
a pace almost beyond belief. Yearly her 
gross national product rises another 12 
to 14 percent above the level of the year 
before. 

This year as we extend our congratu- 
lations, there is even more significance 
than in other years. For this is the year 
of the coming of age—the national bar 
mitzvah for our colleagues. Yet, as we 
salute Israel and join her in celebrating 
another birthday, we must not forget the 
continuing criticality of her interna- 
tional position. Explosive developments 
in the past year throughout the Afro- 
Asian world have only increased the need 
for steadying the Middle East—the 
bridge between Europe and both Africa 
and Asia. 

No real security can exist in the Mid- 
dle East until Israel and the Arab na- 
tions dispose of their longstanding dif- 
ferences. Such a disposition will not 
come easy; but it must come. We must 
do all in our power in our diplomatic 
negotiations, within the United Nations 
and in the capitals of the Mediterranean 
nations, to help achieve a true peace 
where only an armed truce now exists. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today the 
State of Israel celebrates its 13th inde- 
pendence day. For the past 13 years 
Israel has had to fight for its survival. 
The State was proclaimed against the 
background of Judaism’s worst disas- 
ter—the annihilation of 6 million Jews 
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by the Nazis. Only a few hours after 
Premier David Ben-Gurion read the 
declaration of independence to the Na- 
tional Council, Israel was invaded by 
the armies of the five Arab nations 
which surround it. Following their war 
of independence the Israelis were faced 
with the challenge of making their 
country economically viable. 

Each one of these crises was met 
with a similar courage and determina- 
tion. Although outnumbered by the 
Arabs, Israel not only managed to hold 
its own but also succeeded in defeating 
them decisively. Faced with the possi- 
bility of economic collapse, Israel opened 
its doors to more than 950,000 Jewish 
refugees throughout the world and ab- 
sorbed them into the country as build- 
ers of a successful national future. It 
conquered nature as well as man. The 
desert has been reclaimed, the ancient 
cities of Solomon and David rejuvenat- 
ed. In concrete terms the cultivated 
acreage has been doubled, the industrial 
production increased nearly fourfold 
and the standard of living raised sub- 
stantially. 

Nor do the Israelis plan to rest on 
their laurels. Already projects are 
underway to build an entirely new port 
at Ashdod, to irrigate the Negev desert 
with water from the Jordan River, and 
to produce commercially desalinated 
water from the sea. This youthful 
energy of a new state should surely serve 
as an example to us all. I say to the 
people of Israel: Well done. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 20, marks the 13th anniversary of 
the establishment of the State of Israel, 
in which the United States has a proud 
and glorious share. The 13th birthday, 
according to Jewish tradition, is known 
as the bar mitzvah period or the en- 
trance into adulthood. And, indeed, this 
nation does have much to celebrate and 
many achievements of which it can be 
proud. 

Politically, Israel is one of the few true 
democracies in the Middle East. Under 
the able leadership of its widely re- 
spected and scholarly Prime Minister, 
David Ben-Gurion, Israel has consist- 
ently demonstrated to its own people and 
to the whole world that a parliamentary 
democracy can survive and flourish in an 
underdeveloped area. Furthermore, in 
international affairs, Israel has been one 
of our best and most dependable allies. 

Economically, Israel has demonstrated 
to the newly emerging states of Asia and 
Africa that a free enterprise system, 
within the framework of a democratic 
form of government, can achieve impres- 
sive industrial growth in a relatively 
short time, while maintaining the dignity 
of the individual. Israel’s total indus- 
trial production, for example, has in- 
creased from a virtually negligible level 
13 years ago to a level which in 1960 
reached well over $1 billion. During 
the past year alone the industrial pro- 
duction of Israel increased by 14 percent 
over the previous year. Agricultural 
production likewise has grown at an im- 
pressive rate, multiplying nearly tenfold 
between 1948 and 1960. These are 
achievements of which Israel and her 
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friends throughout the free world have 
a right to be justly proud. 

In its efforts to help the new nations 
of the world in furthering their political 
and economic stability, Israel has suc- 
cessfully launched, within the realm of 
its own limited capacity, a program of 
economic and technical assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa. This is certainly an indication 
of Israel’s good will, international co- 
operation, and peaceful intentions, and 
should serve as an example to her Arab 
neighbors who have been following what 
may at best be termed an “obstruction- 
ist’ foreign policy, and at worst incite- 
ment to acts of war on a peaceful neigh- 
bor. 

On the occasion of Israel’s “bar mitz- 
vah” anniversary of its establishment 
and existence as an independent nation, 
I want to extend my best wishes and 
congratulations to the people of Israel. 
Together with these good wishes go also 
the sincere hopes of the American 
people that Israel will continue to pros- 
per as the bastion of political liberty 
and economic prosperity in the Middle 
East. As a peace-loving nation, we also 
hope that the Arab countries and their 
leaders will come to their senses, discard 
their blind and fanatical opposition 
which is only hurting themselves and 
their people, and establish true peace in 
the Middle East for the benefit of all 
countries of the area and the whole 
world. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the newest country in the old 
Middle East is the State of Israel. 
Though it is only 13 years old, it is al- 
ready the most advanced and the most 
progressive state in the whole region. 
It has become an important factor in 
Middle Eastern affairs. 

The startling and almost miraculous 
growth of Israel since its birth inspires 
us with some hope of stability in the ex- 
plosive and troublesome Middle East. 
Its birth, its progressive and prosperous 
rise, its democratic governmental and 
social structure, as well as its sound 
economy and finances, all these testify 
to the integrity and ingenuity of the 
Israeli leaders and to the dedicated spirit 
of the Jewish people. For the attain- 
ment of their independence after a lapse 
of almost 2,000 years, for the strength- 
ening of their new state, for making it 
a viable and living entity, for these al- 
most superhuman accomplishments, the 
new and old citizens of Israel deserve 
unqualified praise. To them goes the 
credit for turning barren, arid deserts 
into cultivable and productive farm- 
lands. Through their own efforts and 
sacrifices they have succeeded in making 
Israel a haven for more than 1 million 
homeless refugees, and in making them 
productive as well as patriotic citizens. 

On the 13th anniversary of Israel’s 
Independence Day I wish them peace 
and prosperity in their ancestral home- 
land, in the new State of Israel. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the State of Israel which 
is celebrating its Independence Day. 
This is its 13th anniversary as a free and 
independent state, and freedom-loving 
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peoples everywhere are rejoicing in her 
freedom, and congratulating Israel upon 
its tremendous achievements and prog- 
ress. 

Israel—the only stronghold of democ- 
racy in the Middle East—has miracu- 
lously survived constant war threats, 
economic crises and a multitude of other 
grave problems, through the admirable 
fortitude of her people. The Israelis en- 
joy our respect and admiration because 
of their ideals, their industry, their will- 
ingness to make untold sacrifices for 
their country, their bravery, and their 
determination to preserve their inde- 
pendence in the face of overwhelming 
odds. 

Let us consider for a moment a few 
of the miracles which have taken place 
in Israel during these 13 years—methods 
of agricultural settlements had to be im- 
proved and their number expanded; 
rapidly growing cities and towns had to 
be supplied with food; soil erosion and 
desert areas had to be conquered; natu- 
ral resources had to be developed, espe- 
cially water supplies and the mineral 
wealth of the Negev. Industries had to be 
constructed to provide increased work- 
ing opportunities; a million immigrants 
had to be absorbed into the population, 
housed, trained in skills; educational 
opportunities had to be expanded. We 
recognize that the Israelis have made 
remarkable economic progress without 
sacrificing individual freedom. Thus, 
a good example is being set for the 
emergent African nations who trust 
Israel and who are applying to her for 
advice and help. 

Israel, despite all her efforts to achieve 
peace, is still threatened by her enemies; 
Nasser dreams of a vast Arab empire, 
and he promises to drive the Israelis to 
the sea. Because all her efforts to come 
to terms with her neighbors have been 
thwarted, valuable manpower and finan- 
cial resources still have to be diverted to 
defens- purposes which otherwise could 
provide even greater development in 
other areas—new industries, reclama- 
tion, and transportation. 

Because problems in the Middle East 
continue to be grave, we must ever be 
alert to the dangers. The United States 
must, in these crucial days, continue to 
give generously to Israel as the condi- 
tions require and needs arise. She must 
have our moral support and the con- 
tinued assurance that she will not be 
deserted; that she is our ally and that 
she is important to us as a bastion of 
democracy in the Middle East. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a pleasure to join in the com- 
memoration of the 13th anniversary of 
the independence of Israel. 

This birthday, according to Jewish 
tradition, carries Israel into adulthood. 

The people of Israel can be proud of 
their wonderful achievements within so 
short a time. 

The new nations of the world now 
coming into being can surely learn many 
things if they study the rapid growth 
and development of this new nation. 

The brave pioneers of Israel must 
surely be commended for their personal 
achievements when, while still bent from 
the marks of the yoke of oppression, they 
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set upon a barren land and built for 
themselves a place in the sun for which 
they can be justly proud. 

May their remaining problems be 
quickly dispersed and the light of pros- 
perity and independence always shine 
on the nation and people of Israel. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 21, Israel celebrates its 13th anni- 
versary as an independent state. Dur- 
ing the 13-year interim, a strong and 
modern nation has emerged. But its 
ideas are not revolutionary since its 
present existence has been based on the 
past. Beginning with the state emblem, 
a candelabrum from the Temple of Sol- 
omon, to the flag of Israel, emblazoned 
with the star of David, Israel has en- 
deavored to become the eminent state 
which was once Solomon’s. The new 
Hebrew University, with an enrollment 
of 7,000, is one of the finest seats of 
learning in the Middle East. As in the 
past when scholars flocked to the temple 
for wisdom, they now come to the uni- 
versity to learn the principles of democ- 
racy. ‘Then, too, old Hebrew culture is 
spread throughout the modern world by 
performing folklore troupes, acting as 
good-will ambassadors of the state. 

Even the present economy has its 
foundation in the same products which 
raised the former Israeli kingdom to 
heights of leadership. Phosphates, ni- 
trates, and copper are being produced 
from ancient sources. With modern ir- 
rigation methods, citrus fruit and grain 
production has been expanded tenfold 
since 1948. 

The skeptics of 13 years ago, who 
thought that the new state would never 
survive the conditions of bankruptcy, un- 
derdevelopment, and war, are being told 
to come and see for themselves. And to 
facilitate the tourist trade, new ships 
and airlines have been pressed into serv- 
ice. Travelers can see the foundations 
of their own religion, be it Hebrew, 
Christian, or Moslem. And what they 
will see, too, is a democratic state, a 
modern state, a state which through its 
own hard labor and perseverance, has 
sustained every trial and has emerged 
strong and independent. 

We extend to the people of Israel 
warm wishes for continued leadership 
and prosperity. The present state has 
been built on the past. But its coming 
of age has far surpassed the highest ex- 
pectations of all. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the birth of the State of Israel 
was one of the most hopeful events in 
the troublesome postwar Middle East. 
That event stands as one of the most 
memorable feats in human history, that 
of regaining independence by the Jewish 
People and recreating their ancient 
homeland in their own traditional 
image, after the lapse of almost 2,000 
years. This is certainly a clear case, a 
living proof, that patience, persever- 
ance, hard and conscientious work, have 
their rewards. And it is gratifying to 
see the Jewish people rewarded for their 
Sacrifices and sufferings. 

Thirteen years of independent exist- 
ence is a very short period in the his- 
tory of any nation, and it is no more 
than a mere moment in the long history 
of the Jews. But in that brief period 
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they have done more in rebuilding and 
re-creating their country than other na- 
tions have done in centuries. Today 
that youthful and vigorous, dynamic and 
democratic, growing and powerful state 
is the living embodiment of the cen- 
turies-old Jewish faith. Israeli leaders 
and citizens, with the generous aid and 
encouragement of world Jewry, have 
made the State of Israel a model state in 
the Middle East. They have also made 
it a safe haven and happy home for more 
than 1 million Jewish refugees. These 
new citizens, in unison with their kins- 
men there, have recreated their ancient 
homeland. With boundless enthusiasm 
and energy they have turned much of 
the desert area into fertile and cultiva- 
ble land, and the hills of Galilee into 
blossoming orchards. By the skillful 
use of scientific and technical training, 
and by the proper use of the country’s 
natural resources, they have succeeded 
in creating a new country in their old 
homeland. In many fields of activity 
Israeli citizens have worked near-mira- 
cles. And what is more important in 
these precarious and perilous days, they 
have also succeeded in making Israel 
one of the most powerful states in the 
Middle East. Israel is a bastion of de- 
mocracy, and with its strong fighting 
force, and through the studied diploma- 
cy pursued by its wise leaders, she has 
become a real factor and an important 
force in Middle Eastern affairs. 

On the 13th anniversary of her inde- 
pendence day let us hope that she will 
grow strong and continue to remain a 
force for peace and stability in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am espe- 
cially happy to extend my congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the State of 
Israel on the 13th anniversary of its 
independence. 

It is most important in the midst of 
the present cold war for the United 
States to encourage the economic stabil- 
ity and self-sufficiency of independent 
democratic countries throughout the 
world. One of the most outstanding 
examples of a nation whose progress 
has been phenomenal, is Israel. This 
progress has been partially due to the 
generous assistance of America. In the 
past 13 years Israel’s population has 
jumped from 790,000 to 2,128,000. The 
cultivated land acreage has more than 
doubled and the agricultural produc- 
tion has increased seven times. Nearly 
300,000 acres have been irrigated and on 
50,000 more forests have been planted. 
One hundred and sixty thousand homes 
have been built and the school attend- 
ance has increased fivefold. Exports 
reached a total of approximately $265 
million last year and industrial produc- 
tion has grown to over $1 billion. All 
this has raised the annual per capita in- 
come of the Israeli citizen to about $800. 

The progress and prosperity which 
Israel has known in the past few years 
has served to make it a bulwark of 
democracy in the Middle East. But the 
Israelis have not confined themselves to 
building their own country. They have 
sent technical experts to 16 African 
countries, 7 Asian nations and 5 in the 
Middle East. They have set up special 
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schools and courses within Israel for 
Afro-Asian students. They have in many 
ways tried to give to the new nations of 
the world the benefit of their experience. 

It is for this unselfish attitude on the 
part of the State of Israel that I wish 
to congratulate them most today. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with considerable pleasure that I join 
with the distinguished Representative 
of New York and my other colleagues in 
the Congress in taking cognizance that 
April 21, 1961, marks the 13th anniver- 
sary of the independence of the State 
of Israel. 

According to tradition, when a Jewish 
boy reaches the age of 13, he becomes 
bar mitzvah or “Son of the Command- 
ment,” and becomes a person who for- 
mally accepts responsibility for his own 
acts. In reality, this 13th anniversary 
of the independence of the State of Is- 
rael is that small nation’s bar mitzvah. 
Israel, by its solid and substantial rec- 
ord of superb accomplishments has in 
these past 13 years become mature and 
earned for itself the respect and genuine 
admiration of the entire free world. 

All of us owe Israel very much indeed. 
Both Christianity and Judaism started 
in the Holy Land. We have our Bible, 
the Ten Commandments and much of 
our law from Israel. I believe that 
those who have seen Israel today will 
agree with me, that what those brave 
and valiant people have done within 
such a short space of time is most re- 
markable. When I was there I was not 
only greatly impressed with their cities, 
schools, buildings, and technological 
progress, but more especially with their 
democracy and their desire and longing 
for peace in the world. Another aspect 
of life there was the unbounded admira- 
tion and love of the people of Israel for 
the United States and for things Amer- 
ican. We have a sincere and true friend 
in that nation, which is so strategically 
located in the Middle East. Israel is a 
true outpost of liberty and freedom, as 
well as an advocate of those precious 
ideals which we Americans cherish most 
highly. 

It is appropriate that we, as loyal 
Americans, should take notice of this oc- 
casion and wish this nation well. By 
doing so, we give notice to the world 
that we, as freedom loving Americans, 
believing in genuine democracy, give 
needed encouragement to a sister and 
God-fearing republic in its brave stand 
against the evil forces of communism 
and ruthless dictatorship. 

We, of the United States, salute the 
State of Israel on its bar mitzvah and 
extend our most heartfelt good wishes 
for a happy and peaceful future in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, I am honored to have this 
opportunity to join with my colleagues 
in offering congratuations on the suc- 
cessful attainment of Israel’s 13th year 
as an independent nation. Israel, flour- 
ishing and strong, is a great tribute to 
the Jewish people. To me, Israel repre- 
sents hope, in this world where every 
newscast brings new discouragement 
and every day new gains for the forces 
of evil. I find Israel encouraging be- 
cause at the time when the Jews began 
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their task 13 years ago, they were the 
sad and lost remnants of the most dev- 
astating experience any people have suf- 
fered in the whole history of mankind. 
If they were able to build so well, in so 
short a time, after starting from such a 
low ebb, surely the present strength and 
power of the free nations will triumph 
and we will be able to hold the world on 
an even keel. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MuLTER] 
and a very great number of other 
friends of Israel in the Congress of the 
United States in congratulating the Gov- 
ernment of Israel on this 13th anniver- 
sary of independence. It is fitting that 
this anniversary shall be the bar mitzvah 
of the new state, since, according to 
Jewish tradition, this birthday brings 
Israel into adulthood. The growing-up 
period for the Republic of Israel has 
been extremely hard and difficult; and 
we, the friends of Israel, hope that it 
augurs well for the succeeding years that 
the Government of Israel has success- 
fully fought off challenges from their 
surrounding neighbors and from such 
other members of the international com- 
munity who have wished to take advan- 
tage of the youth of the new republic. 

My predecessor, the late Charles Boyle, 
as the Member of Congress from the 
12th District of Illinois, in the 5 years 
of his term, was an outspoken champion 
for the new State of Israel and could al- 
ways be counted upon to be in the fore- 
front of those who would run to the 
defense of the Jewish state when un- 
justly attacked and unjustly discrimi- 
nated against. As the Representative 
of the 12th District, I, too, expect to 
push forward the aims and ideals of the 
State of Israel, since not only do I know 
of the close intimacy and interest of 
great numbers of people of the 12th Dis- 
trict with the future of this new state, 
but because I, too, am in entire sympa- 
thy with their aims and am familiar 
with the great difficulties overcome to 
obtain its present position among the 
nations of the world. 

I would like to call attention to a very 
thorough, scholarly, informative and 
unbiased book named, “The Idea of 
the Jewish State,” by Ben Halpern, the 
Harvard University Press, 1961. This 
volume, which is the first half of the 
projected two-part study of Israel ex- 
haustively sets out the background and 
setting of modern Jewish history, par- 
ticularly the Zionist movement which 
culminated successfully in the establish- 
ment of the sovereign State of Israel on 
May 14, 1948. 

For nearly 2,000 years the Jews wan- 
dered throughout the world, exiled from 
their homeland, persecuted and op- 
pressed. They suffered all known forms 
of indignity and martyrdom but their 
suffering reached heretofore unknown 
heights during the Second World War. 
Men, women, and children were shot, 
gassed to death, or forced to linger a 
while before dying in the hell of Hitler’s 
concentration camps. 

It is noteworthy to recall, as pointed 
out in Halpern’s volume, that in the year 
1800, the so-called modern period of the 
Jewish people, there were 2,500,000 Jews 
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in the world of which three-fifths were in 
in Europe and two-fifths in the Ottoman 
Empire and north Africa. In 1850 there 
were 4,750,000 Jews: 75 percent in east- 
ern Europe and the Balkans, 1414 per- 
cent in central and western Europe, 1.5 
percent in America, and 12 percent in 
the Near East and north Africa. In 
1938, the Jewish population of the world 
had grown to 17 million, with 8 million 
in Eastern Europe; 5 million in America, 
representing 30 percent of the total; and 
1,530,000 in Asia and Africa. Under the 
Hitler regime, and directly chargeable to 
the Nazi policy of extermination, 6 mil- 
lion men, women, and children were 
wiped out by the Nazis. 

Out of this destruction, however, came 
the realization of a dream. Throughout 
their exile from their homeland the Jews 
retained their belief in “a return to 
Zion.” Three times each day they 
turned in the direction of the city of 
Jerusalem and vowed not to forget the 
Holy Land. At the beginning of the 20th 
century they began to return to the land 
of Israel. Guided by the World Zionist 
Movement, organized by Theodore Herzl, 
Jews from Eastern Europe, and Russia 
especially, settled in Palestine, reclaimed 
the soil, and built towns. In 1909, Tel 
Aviv, the first all-Jewish city, and the 
first collective settlement or “kibbutz,” 
Degania, were founded. In 1917 the 
British Government published the Bal- 
four Declaration expressing its support 
for the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people. 
A few years later Great Britain was en- 
trusted by the League of Nations with 
the mandate for Palestine. 

During the mandatory period, the 
Palestinian Jews continued to rebuild 
the country. They organized the “Yis- 
huv,” as the Jewish community was 
known in Hebrew, along democratic lines 
with representatives to the Vaad Leumi— 
National Council—elected by majority 
vote. They grew from 67,000 in 1920 to 
nearly 800,000 persons some 28 years 
later and to more than 2 million in 1960. 
They founded new settlements in all 
parts of the country, drained the swamps 
and planted trees, wiped out malaria, and 
built cities. They organized health serv- 
ices and a school system completely in- 
dependent from Government support. 

Ideally, a modern nation should pos- 
sess, first, a land of its own; second, a 
language of its own; and third, should 
exercise independent sovereignty. In 
the case of Israel, political sovereignty 
was achieved last, although in most in- 
stances it is of primary importance. 
The reason for this has been the neces- 
sity of transporting people to the land 
of their own and the development and 
movement of Jewish culture by general 
requirements and use of the Hebrew lan- 
guage by all of its people. The brilliant 
Chaim Weizmann did much toward im- 
proving and solidifying the Zionist po- 
sition. Herzl believed that slow infiltra- 
tion into the land would have little 
result. Weizmann believed that coloni- 
zation man by man, farmstead by farm- 
stead until sovereignty could be accom- 
plished would be the best approach. His 
position won out and led to the modern 
Israel whose anniversary we now cele- 
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brate. Under him, operating under the 
Palestine mandate, selective immigra- 
tion was made of pioneers qualified to 
establish farm settlements and a Jew- 
ish working class; the gradual invest- 
ment of capital in productive enterprises 
began, and an organic growth took place 
of Jewish economic, political, social, and 
cultural industries. 

All this was done in the face of com- 
bined British and Arab opposition. The 
Arabs refused to recognize the benefits 
they gained as a result of Jewish prog- 
ress and pressured the British Govern- 
ment into curtailing Jewish immigration 
and restricting the area of the country 
in which the Jews were allowed to pur- 
chase land. In the 1920’s and 1930’s 
only Palestine, in all the world, was open 
for the Jewish refugees in the Hitler 
era. 

Nevertheless, when World War II 
broke out, the Yishuv stood solidly be- 
hind the Allied cause. Members of the 
Hagana, the Jewish defense organiza- 
tion, joined the British Army and fought 
with valor in the Middle East and North 
Africa. A Jewish brigade group distin- 
guished itself on several fronts. Jewish 
parachutists landed behind enemy lines 
in Europe, and many gave their lives 
while on undercover missions for the 
Allies. 

Arab nationalism which had its im- 
petus from World War I was successful 
in having England contract its mandate 
leading to the 1939 White Paper. This 
document limited immigration to 75,000 
additional Jews in Israel over a 5-year 
period and limited the right to buy land 
freely to 5 percent of the land area in 
Palestine and this only in localities where 
Jews were most densely settled. It was 
in retaliation against the English block- 
ade and the unfairness of her policy 
against immigration that Hagana oper- 
ated and did so much to crystallize world 
opinion against the oppressive White 
Paper and led to the establishment of 
the present Israel, as we know it, on May 
14, 1948. 

On November 29, 1947, the United Na- 
tions in the Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolved on the partition 
of Palestine, with the establishment of a 
territorial interlocking of Jewish and 
Arab States and the establishment of an 
internationalized area including Jerusa- 
lem. Since that day, 13 years ago—ac- 
cording to the Hebrew calendar—the 
Jews of Palestine have built a country 
and a home. On independence day in 
1948 some 750,000 Jews lived in the 
country; today there are more than 2 
million. Most of the newcomers came 
from Europe and Africa. They came 
without means and even without skills. 
Israel fed them, housed them, taught 
them Hebrew, instructed them in a trade 
and made them useful citizens of the new 
state. The Palestinian Arabs and the 
Arab Nations violently reacted to this. 
These were crucial days for the new 
state, and it found itself practically 
abandoned by the international com- 
munity and left to fight off the invasion 
of its Arab neighbors. Arab aggression 
had to be combated and trade was 
hampered by the Arab boycott. The ab- 
sorption of the immigrants placed a 
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great financial strain on the nation as 
did the heavy armaments burden which 
had to be maintained in order to sur- 
vive, and there were many times that a 
helping hand from some of the Western 
nations, among whom the new state 
had allied itself, would have made the 
going much easier. 

With the untiring dedication of the 
Israelis and the assistance of Jews 
throughout the world and the United 
States Government, spectacular progress 
was made. A stable democratic gov- 
ernment was set up. Industry began; it 
flourished and now produces $1 billion 
worth of goods and services annually. 
New roads were opened and shipping 
and aviation were developed. The ports 
of Haifa and Eilat were expanded and 
new facilities are being planned. Towns 
were enlarged, factories built, and hun- 
dreds of new villages established. The 
number of students in the country’s ed- 
ucational institutions more than doubled 
and an entirely new Hebrew University 
campus was constructed. The old 
campus had been isolated by the Arab 
capture of the old city of Jerusalem and 
was inaccessible. 

But Israel is a long way from eco- 
nomic independence. She might have 
been closer to self-sufficiency if she had 
not resettled a million refugees and im- 
migrants. And she might now be stand- 
ing on her own feet without aid if she 
were not forced to divert so much of her 
vital resources to pay for security. For 
Israel is still besieged. Any celebration 
of Israel’s birthday is sobered by the 
realization that Israel is still denied the 
blessings of peace. Neither armistice 
agreements nor actions by the United 
Nations has been able to give Israel the 
peace it craves. Conciliation towards 
the Arabs is helping the Arab attempts 
to totally destroy Israel. Israel’s “will 
to survive” without international com- 
munity help has been its greatest 
strength. 

Western alliances with the Arab bloc 
countries as a defensive block against 
Russian aggressors in the Middle East, 
and which do not include Israel because 
of Arab antipathy, has been very harm- 
ful towards the settlement of the Middle 
East problem. There was some hope 
that Arabs and Israelis might be induced 
to negotiate a resettlement when it ap- 
peared that there might be a relaxation 
in East-West tensions. But there has 
been no relaxation. Moscow will exploit 
any move toward peace by supporting 
the Arabs. And the Arabs seem to be 
unaware of the danger of Moscow’s em- 
brace. 

There is a long record of initiatives 
which were attempted by our Govern- 
ment with good faith and which foun- 
dered on the rock of Arab hostility. 
The problems of the Middle East and 
the Arab States against Israel exists to- 
day as much as they did 2 years ago 
when much publicity was given to the 
matter. The Suez Canal question, the 
boycotting of ships whose ports of call 
were Israeli ports or which contained 
goods originating in or terminating in 
Israel, was condemned many times by 
Members of this House in speeches be- 
fore this body. The Arab policy of boy- 
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cott and blockade is still a great threat 
to the peaceful conduct of international 
commercial relations and endanger the 
rights of the United States. Its uncon- 
ditional refusal to make peace with Is- 
rael is a world problem and not limited 
only to Israel and her neighbors. Some 
new impetus should be given and should 
be led by the United States and her 
friends to dispose of the compressions 
which deny the needed help for our 
friend and Western ally, the sovereign 
State of Israel. 

In conclusion, the determination of 
the Jewish people to provide for them- 
selves deserves the admiration of all 
peoples and together with my fellow 
Americans I salute Israel on this, its 13th 
year of independence. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed happy to join my colleagues in 
extending congratulations to the brave 
people and leaders of free and independ- 
ent Israel on the occasion of their cele- 
bration of their 13th anniversary. 

Back in the dark atmosphere of 1948, 
the fortitude and confidence of the Jew- 
ish people and their leaders in proclaim- 
ing and projecting a separate state ap- 
peared to be a dangerous and dubious 
venture. During the 13 years that have 
followed that original expression it has 
become factually obvious that their forti- 
tude and foresight were eminently justi- 
fied. In a little over a decade, Israel has 
progressed from a humble and strug- 
gling beginning to a powerful political 
and cultural position in the Middle East. 

With a desert and surrounding atmos- 
phere of other obstacles appearing insur- 
mountable, the people of Israel, with 
traditional courage and steadfast faith 
are perseveringly succeeding in turning 
their country into a thriving modern na- 
tion where formerly there had been little 
but poverty, disease, and frustration. 

In addition to the agricultural and in- 
dustrial miracles which have gained the 
admiration of the world, Israel has be- 
come an oasis of democracy and valued 
ally in the turbulent and Communist- 
threatened Middle East. 

As a renewed gesture of encouraging 
friendship and a further affirmation of 
faith that Israel will endure despite every 
hardship and anguish, we are happy to 
join with freedom-loving persons every- 
where in saluting the Republic of Israel 
and its pioneering people on this 13th 
anniversary of courageous nationhood. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
very high privilege indeed for me to join 
with my very able and distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MULTER], in hailing the independ- 
ence of Israel and extending my heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes for the 
future to this inspiring, young nation 
and its loyal people. 

It is most significant that our own 
great Nation moved with greatest expe- 
dition to recognize the new Government 
of Israel once it was established. It is 
also both gratifying and satisfying to 
realize that since that time our Nation 
and the American people have solidly 
supported the aspirations of Israel for 
self-determination, independence, and 
membership in the society of free na- 
tions. 
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The whole world admires the tenacity 
of purpose, zeal, loyalty, and great ability 
which have marked the brief history of 
the illustrious nation of Israel. Its prob- 
lems were many, complex, and extremely 
difficult. At a time when it was faced 
with welcoming and caring for large 
numbers of refugees from war-torn lands 
who had been driven from pillar to post, 
so to speak and sought escape from 
persecution and privation, Israel, with 
superb spirit of confidence, humanity, 
and generosity, successfully grappled, not 
only with these challenging problems, 
but also with a host of other govern- 
mental, social, and economic difficulties 
entailed in setting up a new, sovereign 
nation. 

The unquestionable zeal for inde- 
pendence and the fierce determination 
to set up a government for its own 
people which Israel exemplified, speedily 
won the admiration, unbounded sym- 
pathy, confidence, and support of free- 
dom-loving nations throughout the 
world. There is a great and moving no- 
bility about Israel’s impressive expe- 
riences in setting up and implementing 
a government of its own. Through 
most bitter sacrifice and travail, its 
leaders and its loyal people unselfish- 
ly labored to achieve their noble ends, 
and in the intervening years have given 
truly an unprecedented example of 
what practical idealism, talented, in- 
spired leadership and dedication can 
achieve when they are combined with 
devotion to principles of freedom, are 
sparked with an indomitable will and 
are conducted and implemented by 
highest ambition, purposeful initiative, 
hard, ungrudging work, and a never- 
say-die spirit. 

The Jews of the world, and especially 
the Jews of America, who so doggedly 
and generously moved to support this 
great experiment in free government are 
entitled to greatest credit; first, for their 
heartwarming loyalty to their own 
people; secondly, for their almost in- 
credible generosity, and finally, for the 
outstanding, spirited encouragement 
they have furnished to the gallant lead- 
ers and noble people of Israel, a people 
so determined to establish a homeland 
and sovereign government of their own 
where compassion for the afflicted might 
bind up the wounds of war and perse- 
cution and where freedom, in all its 
brightness and beneficent effects upon 
the human soul, might dwell. 

I am sure that the spirit of dedication 
and unselfishness which has contributed 
so greatly to the establishment of Israel 
will continue to fire its magnificent 
people with zeal and high purpose, and 
enable this intrepid, young state to 
solve its problems and develop its free 
institutions under the guidance and 
protection of a constitutional system of 
government, founded on liberty and 
consecrated to human freedom. May 
the good Lord bestow his richest bless- 
ings upon the great nation and inspired 
people of Israel. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am thrilled to have the opportunity of 
joining with my good friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MutTER], and with 
my other colleagues in paying tribute to 
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the brave State of Israel on the occasion 
of its 13th birthday. 

No nation in all the long roll cf the 
years that are recorded in history has 
accomplished as much and against such 
odds in the same period of time as has 
Israel. It has conquered nature itself. 
It has planted trees to bring back to arid 
land its fertility. It has developed even 
the smallest of resources to great poten- 
tialities. It has set a pattern to all the 
countries in the Near East and in Africa, 
a pattern of what can be done when man 
is dedicated to his task and makes that 
which he has meet the objective of his 
dreams. 

Today, we in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
send to the Government and to the peo- 
ple of the brave State of Israel expres- 
sion of our deepest affection, our sincer- 
est good wishes and our pledge of a never 
diminishing, but ever increasing support. 

I have said that Israel in the brief 
period of its national sovereignty has 
brought fertility to arid acres and liter- 
ally has made the desert bloom. Let me 
be specific. I have before me some fig- 
ures that should be known to the Amer- 
ican public. 

Cotton was first introduced in Israel 
on a commercial scale only 7 years ago. 
This followed 2 or 3 years of intense ex- 
perimentation. Today the cotton crops 
of Israel amount to over 5,000 tons and 
the value of the Israel cotton crop is 
about $4 million annually, and this does 
not include the cottonseed used by the 
oil industry. Cotton picking provides 
jobs for over 10,000 workers during the 
2-month picking season. 

Another important industrial crop is 
that of sugar. In Israel the soil was 
studied and it was treated so that sugar 
beets might be grown. Today sugar 
beets are being supplied to two factories 
with a capacity of 12,000 and 8,000 tons 
of sugar a year respectively. 

Within the last few years the culti- 
vation of peanuts, of tobacco, and of 
potatoes has grown tremendously. 
About 6,000 tons of peanuts are exported 
annually, and tobacco is grown in qual- 
ity and in quantity sufficient to main- 
tain a healthy and growing cigarette 
industry. 

So I could go on endlessly. Every- 
where in Israel there is the will to do, 
and the record of accomplishment is 
written in an economy ever growing 
stronger and in a political stability that 
never will be shaken. 

What has been the contribution of 
Israel in the development of the Near 
East and of Africa? When I visited 
Africa last December I found everywhere 
refiections of Israel’s contribution. In 
Ethiopia and in other countries there 
were missions of help supported by Is- 
rael, aid given to help these lands to 
higher plateaus, aid given by Israel from 
her own slender treasury. Perhaps the 
finest hotel in Africa, certainly the hotel 
most gloriously situated and with the 
best service, is the new hotel at Mon- 
rovia, the capital of Liberia. This hotel 
was built by money from Israel and it 
is being run today by Israel nationals. 
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Liberia is the oldest independent na- 
tion in Africa. It was settled years ago 
by American Negroes. Most of its peo- 
ple today are the descendants of the 
early American settlers or the descend- 
ants of African families into which these 
early Americans had intermarried. Li- 
beria is very close to the hearts of the 
people of the United States. It has a 
future second to that of no country in 
Africa. As a friend and admirer of the 
brave State of Israel I was thrilled to 
learn and to see with my own eyes the 
contribution that Israel has made to the 
onward march of the Liberia so close 
to American hearts and American inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to close on a spirit- 
ual note. I do not know that it makes 
too much difference what is a man’s re- 
ligion if that religion is his approach to 
understanding with the infinite. In 
Israel are lands holy to the Jew, the 
Christian, and the Moslem. Israel is a 
Jewish state, but in its respect for the 
spirit of religion it has given protection 
and access to the places that mean so 
much to men and women of varying re- 
ligions. Israel is not only an inspiration 
to all nations in a political and an eco- 
nomic sense, but also it is a pattern in 
the practice of tolerance and the build- 
ing of a brotherhood of man. 

Let us rejoice today that to the world 
has been given the brave State of Israel, 
and let us solemnly pledge to ourselves 
and to each other that never when Israel 
needs a friend will the United States be 
found wanting. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members may extend their remarks im- 
mediately following mine as a part of 
this special order today: 

Mr. BucKLey, Mr. KreocH, Mr. HEALEY, 
Mr. PoweELL, Mr. HoLttzMan, Mr. Ap- 
DONIZIO, Mr. Ropino, Mr. FIno, Mr. 
AnFuso, Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, 
Mr. GILBERT, Mr. AppaBBo, Mr. St. GER- 
MAIN, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. MooRHEAD of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. FINNEGAN, Mr. FARB- 
STEIN, Mr. DoNOHUE, Mr. PHILBIN, MY. 
O’Hara of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the 13th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
State of Israel leads me to look back to 
the difficult years through which the 
brave people of this little State have 
passed. 

The whole world can only be impressed 
with the fact that here is a little State 
which proves what the ingenuity, deter- 
mination, and hard work of a people can 
produce. At a time when so much of 
man’s creative talent and ability has 
been turned toward things nuclear, it is 
well that the energies of people be turned 
toward things spiritual. In this, the 
brave and gallant State of Israel has set 
an example which will go down in his- 
tory as one of the turning points in hu- 
man affairs. The terms “independence” 
and “freedom of the individual” are no 
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mere idle words to them. These con- 
cepts motivated—and, indeed, necessi- 
tated—the creation of the State of Is- 
rael, and they form the very heart and 
core of life in Israel. While the United 
States took the lead in encouraging and 
assisting in the creation of the State of 
Israel and has also rendered material 
assistance to this young nation, it is the 
people of Israel themselves who have 
made a dream a living and dynamic 
reality. 

Looking forward, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that the State of Israel, its 
institutions, and its people will serve as 
a model of democratic government for 
the nations and people of the Middle 
East. Only in that way will Israel ful- 
fill the destiny which is hers. 

As Israel enters this, its bar mitzvah 
year, we can be proud of the record 
which has been achieved despite the 
prophets of doom. With the help of the 
Lord we know that she will grow, she 
will prosper, and she will flourish as a 
great and free nation among free nations 
everywhere. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today we 
salute 13 years of progress of the State 
of Israel. Using the basic principles 
upon which is built our own Nation, 
Israel has become the stronghold and 
leader of democracy in the Middle East. 

Thirteen years ago, world leaders saw 
only the creation of another independ- 
ent state. But today its leaders are 
heard and followed. Nowhere in the 
pages of history can one find a newly 
created state, such as Israel, survive 
both poverty and war and in 13 
short years, emerge as a highly modern 
and progressive state. This year, 
through expanding transportation facil- 
ities, Israel will be able to show to the 
world its progress. New factories which 
sustain themselves in 1 year of pro- 
duction, a new university for a 17,000 
student enrollment, new cities rising 
from the desert—this progress stems 
from a dynamic society, one which is 
destined to take its place as a world 
leader. With good wishes we greet the 
Israel people. With warm greetings, we 
wish them continued success. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
dependent and sovereign State of Israel 
is a political and diplomatic miracle of 
the century. This may sound a bit over- 
drawn, but it is hardly that when one 
considers the expulsion and exclusion of 
the Jews from the land of Israel until the 
end of the First World War, their fate 
in Diaspora for 2,000 years, their cease- 
less efforts to retain and revive their 
spiritual and cultural heritage, their 
gradual return to Israel, their studied 
and ingenious attempts toward the cre- 
ation of a new state, and their remark- 
able success in the attainment of their 
long-cherished national goal. 

At the end of World War I, when the 
British Government was entrusted with 
the mandate over Palestine, barely one- 
tenth of the people of the country were 
Jews; the majority were Arabs. But 
from then on, indefatigable Jewish 
leaders worked hard and sacrificed much 
for the increase of Jews in the country, 
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almost wholly by immigration, so that 
in two decades their number rose to one- 
third of Palestine’s total population, 
about 500,000 of the 1,529,000. Many 
more thousands had found their way 
during the last war, so that on the eve 
of the birth of the new State of Israel 
in 1948, Jews constituted better than 40 
percent of the population. But the en- 
suing Arab-Israeli war proved that mere 
numbers did not count as much as the 
Jewish determination and inflexible will 
to fight for the attainment of their na- 
tional goal. In that war more numer- 
ous Arabs were no match for the dedi- 
cated and disciplined Jews. And, as 
Jews were victorious against their com- 
bined foes, so they have proved them- 
selves capable of organizing their de- 
fenses efficiently and effectively, so as to 
fend themselves against all comers. 

Today’s Israel stands as the embodi- 
ment of the centuries old heritage of 
ancient Israel: It is the home of more 
than 1,800,000 Jews. At the same time, 
it is the most modern and most progres- 
sive state in the Middle East. This 
newest state in one of the oldest lands 
in that area, is a living democracy, a 
powerful force for advancement and for 
peace, and a stanch ally of'the West 
in its relentless struggle against to- 
talitarianism of the East. On this 13th 
anniversary of Israel’s independence 
day, we wish prosperity and peace to its 
devoted and dedicated people. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Israel enters its 13th year of 
statehood as a nation. The confidence 
of the nations of the world has been 
recorded in its recognition as an integral 
of government. This nation of one reli- 
gious faith has opened its doors to thou- 
sands of unfortunates throughout the 
world who have been deprived of every 
vestige of property and human rights. 
These refugees have been molded into 
& powerful state unit with national in- 
tegrity and constitutional stability. 

The strength of Israel] has been 
through the generous contributions of 
money in the form of loans on the part 
of many of its sons and daughters 
throughout the world. In every field, 
dedicated persons came to establish and 
organize this new society on every plane 
of human endeavor known to man. The 
progress in education, culture, agri- 
culture, and manufacturing have 
astounded all peoples. 

The reclaiming of desert lands and 
irrigational pursuits have been outstand- 
ing. Its courts and procedures are a 
model in justice and the protection of 
freedoms. 

It is with great feeling of pride that I 
add my few words of admiration to com- 
mend and congratulate these grateful 
People who have shown the courage to 
persevere in the paths of nations. God 
bless them in their great accomplish- 
ments. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, :to- 
day is Israel’s 13th birthday. Born in 
the midst of turbulence and war this 
tiny nation proved to itself and to the 
world that it possessed the strength and 
determination to win its struggle for 
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existence. Not only did it survive but it 
continued to thrive and prosper so that 
today it holds a respected position in the 
family of nations. 

Recent statistics indicate the rapid 
rate of growth and progress that has 
been achieved since 194”: 

{In thousands] 





1948 1960 
pega BaD nnadcembaniuswtin 790 2, 128 
Industrial production. -.-......- 3) $1, 070, 000 
SE odieteniiinenecubabreannc 29, 680 265, 000 
PONGE a Shdk siete owls ead 253, 120 520, 000 
Agricultural production. _..-...- 24, 700 183, 000 
Cultivated area. ..........-- 412 1, 100 
Trrigation_-_.-.--- (in acres) -- 62 340 
Afforestation... _.........---- 13 64.5 
Water usage (in cubic meters)...| 250,000 1, 400, 000 
1 Negligible. 


In 1948, Israel’s 4 ships carried a total 
of 14,000 tons. In 1960, a fleet of 53 ships 
handled 445,000 tons of cargo. 

Elementary school education increased 
from 108,844 to 600,000 in this period. 
Arab students now number 42,700; in 
1948 only 6,780 were enrolled. And 
Israel’s teachers grew in numbers from 
5,964 in 1948, to 22,400 in 1960. 

Israel can be justly proud of this fine 
record. 

The early years of Israel’s life were 
not easy ones. She was faced with the 
dual task of creating a strong govern- 
ment and a stable economy while at the 
same time being forced to expend money 
and manpower in-combating the opposi- 
tion of the countries surrounding her 
who were hostile to the idea of her very 
presence in their midst. However, the 
spirit, dedication, and sacrifice of a peo- 
ple who from the beginning of their his- 
tory have always faced a threat to their 
survival, never failed and their country 
took shape and developed. 

As a result Israel enters adulthood 
confident in the achievement and ad- 
vancement of her youth yet acutely 
aware that in the future as in the past 
there are difficulties that must be met 
and problems that must be solved before 
she can enjoy complete peace. 

We in the United States have special 
reason to rejoice with Israel in cele- 
brating her birthday. We were the first 
nation to recognize her independence in 
1948 and we have continued to encour- 
age her development and growth. Our 
faith and support have been justified 
for today Israel stands as an oasis of 
democracy in an area of tumult and 
chaos. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my distinguished colleagues 
in commemorating the 13th anniversary 
of the State of Israel. 

The birth of the State of Israel con- 
stituted the fulfillment of the aspirations 
of persons of Jewish faith and ancestry 
all over the world. They have dreamed 
of creating a state which would stand as 
a beacon of democracy, peace, and prog- 
ress in an area of the world historically 
beset by strife and turmoil. In this 
sense, the establishment of the State of 
Israel marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of the Middle East, 
the cradle of the spiritual heritage of 
the western civilization. 
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As we congratulate the State of Israel 
upon its 13th anniversary, we are mind- 
ful of the grave responsibilities and ob- 
ligations which that country has as- 
sumed with its birth. By opening its 
doors to persons of Jewish faith and an- 
cestry, by working hard with its limited 
resources and help provided by friends 
abroad, the State of Israel has achieved 
considerable material progress, and has 
provided the opportunity for a new life 
to many, Many persons. 

But in addition to converting the des- 
ert into a garden, the State of Israel has 
a larger responsibility to mankind it- 
self—the responsibility to promote peace 
and amity in the Middle East, and to 
provide a living example of the vitality 
and endurance of free _ institutions. 
Herein lies its test and potentially its 
greatest contribution to the enlargement 
of the area of freedom and peace in our 
troubled world. 

As we extend our best wishes to the 
State of Israel upon this important an- 
niversary, we also wish to express our 
strong hope that the future may witness 
the resolution of the complex problems 
and attitudes which still divide the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, so that peace, 
progress, and freedom may continue to 
advance in that strategic and vital area 
of the world. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Israel and all her friends in 
America and elsewhere are today cele- 
brating the 13th anniversary of Israel’s 
establishment as a free, independent, 
and democratic State. It was only yes- 
terday, it seems, that we witnessed the 
historical events associated with the re- 
birth of Israel to statehood—and now we 
suddenly realize that 13 years have 
passed since then. 

Whatever trepidation or concern we 
may have had in this country for the 
welfare of Israel when it was born 13 
years ago in the face of armed aggres- 
sion by its Arab neighbors, we know 
today that its survival is firmly rooted 
in the strength of its ever-growing 
population and in the unflagging support 
that Israel is getting from the multitude 
of friends it has in the United States. 

In these 13 years Israel has demon- 
strated to the world not only its signifi- 
cance to the life of the Jewish people, 
but it has also provided a shining ex- 
ample of what a determined people can 
do when the love of freedom, the desire 
for national rebirth, and the instinct for 
social justice inspire its aims and its ef- 
forts. This Israel accomplished not by 
the force of arms, but by its advance- 
ment in the fields of agriculture, indus- 
try, science, education, and other phases 
of its national activity. 

Today Israel enjoys the admiration 
and good will of many nations and mil- 
lions of individuals the world over who 
value Israel’s friendship and its achieve- 
ments. I am particularly pleased that 
the Government and the people of the 
United States enjoy the most cordial re- 
lations with Israel and are cooperating 
in many spheres of human endeavor for 
the welfare of all mankind and the peace 
of the world. I am pleased to note also 
that President Kennedy has always 
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shown a interest in Israel and 
that this will lead to greater coopera- 
tion between our two countries in the 
in 
On this great anniversary, I extend 
my best wishes to the people of aoe 
to its capable leaders, and to the Jew 
of America who have a major share in 
Israel’s success. May we all soon achieve 
lasting peace in the world, as is prophe- 
sied in the Bible. 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on the 13th 
anniversary of Israel’s Independence Day 
it is well to recall that for nearly 2,000 
years Jews were practically banned from 
their historic homeland prior to the rise 
of today’s State of Israel. During all 
that time they lived in dispersion in all 
parts of the world. In the course of that 
long period, in their misery and suffering, 
in times of troubles and in the face of 
almost unending adversity, they all 
cherished the dream of returning to their 
own ancestral home. After nursing this 
noble idea fervently, after clinging to it 
firmly and resolutely, at last Jewish 
leaders saw the possibility of attaining 
their goal soon after the First World 
War. 
When Palestine was placed under 
British mandate, the safety of Jews there 
was assured, and the gradual return of 
Jews to Palestine seemed guaranteed. 
Then utmost efforts were made, and 
Jews worked for the increase of the Jew- 
ish population there. In this task they 
were successful; during the interwar 
years the number of Jews in Palestine 
_ inereased from about 80,000 to nearly 
500,000. Thus a real beginning was made 
toward the creation of Israel. In May 
of 1948, when the British relinquished 

\ the mandate, the Jews in Palestine, num- 
bering more than 650,000, pooled all their 
moral and material forces and pro- 
claimed their independence. 

Since then the new State of Israel has 
gone through many ordeals, and happily 
has come out of them physically stronger 
and morally unscathed. Today she is a 
powerful, dynamic, democratic force in 
the Middle East, a decisive force to be 
reckoned with in all Middle Eastern af- 
fairs. On the 13th anniversary of the 
birth of Israel we all wish its citizens 
“peace, prosperity and happiness. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
we join with Israel in celebration of the 
‘13th anniversary of her independence, 
a milestone in the history of human 
freedom. In 1947, under the leadership 
pf the United States, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations resolved 
that there would be established in 
Palestine an Arab and a Jewish state. A 
few months later the National Council 
of the Jewish community in Palestine 
proclaimed the State of Israel. Since 
that day the people of Israel have stood 
forthright as an independent state, a full 
member of the United Nations. 

The first task of the Israelis was to re- 
build their country. They reclaimed the 
land, turning desert and swamp into 
green pastures. New cities were built; 
old ones expanded at a fantastic rate. 
Fectories were built, and the standard 
of living of the citizens soared. 

Having rejuvenated their own country, 
the people of Israel did not stop. Their 
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assistance was then channeled to the less 
developed countries. As the United 
States and other countries had helped 
Israel in her hour of need, so Israel is 
now helping the new nations of Asia and 
Africa. This year 1,000 Asian and 
African students are expected to study 
in schools throughout Israel. More than 
400 Israeli technical experts have been 
sent abroad. In Ghana, Israel con- 
tributed 40 percent of the capital neces- 
sary to establish the country’s steamship 
line, the Black Star Line. Trained and 
experienced Israelis will run the line for 
5 years, and then it will be turned over 
to the Ghanians. A similar procedure 
was followed with a construction firm 
and Israel has provided technical per- 
sonnel for a Ghana nautical academy, 
and to teach civil engineering. Some of 
the other states which Israel has helped 
in similar ways are Burma, Liberia, the 
Congo, and Sierre Leone. It is this rela- 
tionship between states—a mutual give 
and take—which strengthens self-suffi- 
ciency and independence, and which 
closes the door to Communist infiltra- 
tion. I salute the people of Israel on this 
day of their independence. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 13 
years ago a new nation was born and 
has taken its place among the nations 
of the world. The nation is Israel which 
was formed as the result of United Na- 
tions action with the strong support of 
the United States. 

The citizens of Israel are mostly Jew- 
ish immigrants from lands where that 
minority had been suppressed. Princi- 
pally, of course, the people of Israel were 
survivors of the Nazi atrocities against 
the Jews all over Europe, atrocities in 
which millions perished and hundreds of 
thousands were left homeless at the end 
of World War II. 

The civilized nations of the world took 
cognizance of this deplorable state of af- 
fairs and granted to this segment of 
the Jewish people, through United Na- 
tions recognition of Israel, the right to 
return to the land of their ancestors. 

I find myself in the position where I 
can happily announce that Israel 
through the efforts of its hard-working 
people is developing into a model as a 
new state dedicated to reaffirming for 
its people the value of human dignity and 
the rewards of hard work and dedica- 
tion to the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy. With the formation of the 
Israeli State the United States has gained 
a friend in that all-important part of 
the world. 

We salute Israel on the anniversary 
of its independence and we wish it the 
best of success in the fulfillments of its 
inspirations. 





THE NEW FARM BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
a draft of the new 55-page administra- 
tion proposed farm bill, which I received 
this week, the only reference made to 
the conservation reserve program was 
the suggestion that special commodity 
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advisory groups be organized to advise 
the Secretary of Agriculture on soil con- 
servation matters. The Secretary would 
select two-thirds of the committee mem- 
bers from nominations made by State 
ASC offices, with the remainder to be 
named by farm organizations. In view 
of some of the stories I hear from the 
field, these so-called committees could 
be packed with a group of “yes men” 
who apparently would do little more 
than make periodic, all-expense trips to 
Washington to agree with the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s edict and recommenda- 
tions—all at considerable cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Our farmers have asked for, and ex- 
pect, more from the Department of 
Agriculture’s conservation reserve pro- 
gram, a program which has long been 
advocated by the Nation’s great national 
farm organizations and untold thou- 
sands of individual farmers. Are we not 
within our rights to ask more for our 
farmers than Government by commit- 
tee? I think so. 

But it is not what is in this new farm 
bill on conservation that bothers me, it 
is what is not in the bill. The very 
absence of constructive reference to this 
important subject might lead one to be- 
lieve that conservation practices by the 
present administration have diminished 
in importance. However, there is plenty 
of action, of a sort, but it is action one 
does not read about in official docu- 
ments. 

During the past several days I have 
been hearing some disturbing stories 
about political pressures being exerted 
upon ASC committeemen in one of our 
Midwestern States. The word from the 
New Frontier to the grassroots of Amer- 
ica is simple and direct—brainwash 8 
years of the Eisenhower-Benson ad- 
ministration, or get out and let indivi- 
duals who are more sympathetic toward 
the Kennedy-Freeman philosophy take 
over. In short, play touch football ac- 
cording to our rules, fair or not, or get 
out of the game. 

These disturbing rumblings have al- 
ready begun in Wisconsin. I have only 
to call your attention to an editorial 
from the April 10 issue of the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal of Madison, which was 
inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 12 by our colleague, the Honor- 
able Metvin R. Latirp, of Wisconsin. 
This very revealing editorial quoted Wal- 
lace L. Mehlberg, newly appointed State 
chairman of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Commit- 
tee, as follows: 

ASC personnel who wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the programs of the past administra- 
tion owe it to themselves and to the farmers 
of Wisconsin to step aside or do a complete 
about-face if they are to place themselves 
in a position to sell Secretary Freeman’s 
feed-grain bill and all legislation in the 
process of enactment. 

Shades of the New Deal. Recall if you will 
the use of the old Triple A to foist a political 
program, and the subsequent reaction of the 
Supreme Court on its constitutionality. An 
infuriated Franklin Delano Roosevelt tried 
to pack the Supreme Court in retaliation. 
Could the bringing of ACS members into the 
political arena be history repeating itself? 
We cannot let it happen again right under 
our very eyes. 
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our new ASC leaders. It disturbs me, 
further, that this unhealthy trend could 
spread faster than gossip over the back 
fence to my native State of Iowa, and 
to the entire Nation. And the loser, in 
this game of political “touch football” 
with our conservation reserves, will be, 
as always, the American farmer and the 
great American public. 

Now I have some words of advice for 
“Coach” Orville Freeman, our fledgling 
Secretary of Agriculture: first, if Mr. 
Freeman is interested in politics, which, 
to me, seems quite evident, the election 
results in the Midwest farm belt could 
hardly be construed as a signal to play 
ball; second, the American taxpayers 
will surely revolt against stripping 8 
years’ growth of turf from a wholly ade- 
quate playing field. Our mutual goal, as 
I see it, should not only be the conserva- 
tion of our productive land and public 
funds, but to retain a high degree of 
commonsense. Any serious considera- 
tion of the administration’s catchall 
farm bill by this Congress should be 
carefully weighed in this latter regard. 

Title I of the proposed new farm bill 
apparently would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture virtually unlimited authority 
to undertake, subject to congressional 
veto and farmer referendum, first, any 
type of production adjustment program 
ever proposed, and second, any method 
or means of supporting farm income 
ever proposed, at any level of price sup- 
port the Secretary may determine—up 
to 90 percent of parity. 

The bill provides no limits on the 
amount of money to be spent for com- 
modity programs. Programs would be 
financed through the use of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds. 

The Secretary shall provide by regu- 
lation for the manner in which the 
elections of advisory groups shall be 
held. His determination as to the eligi- 
bility of any nominee or the result of 
any election shall be final. 

As pointed out earlier, two-thirds of 
the advisory group members shall be 
selected from ASC Committee nomina- 
tion, with remaining nominees named 
by the appropriate farm organization. 
He would also appoint one member as 
& representative of consumers. The 
Secretary fails, however, to state which 
farm organizations are appropriate or 
how a consumer representative will be 
selected. 

Committee members would not be em- 
ployees of the United States and would 
therefore be exempt from the Hatch Act, 
which forbids political activity by Fed- 
eral employees. However, they would be 
paid $50 a day and travel expenses from 
Federal funds. 

It is clear to me that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will have the final authority 
in selecting national farmer advisory 
committees. It is also clear that not 
only would the Secretary decide when 
& committee is to be formed and when 
it would meet, but also that he would 
have little difficulty in getting the kind 
of committee membership he would 
want. 

The policies of national farm and 
other organizations profess a desire for 
Proper use and preservation of our land 
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and water resources. Here are some 
recent policies of these organizations: 


LAND POLICY OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

The maintenance and improvement of our 
land resources are of basic importance. The 
ultimate responsibility for wise land man- 
agement rests with those who own or farm 
the land. 

The national interest in our land and 
water resources justifies a measure of State 
and Federal expenditure for research, infor- 
mation, and assistance to farmers. Local 
units of self-government afford a desirable 
approach to the solution of water and con- 
servation problems. Every effort should be 
made to further soil and water conserva- 
tion through soil conservation districts 
where this is the desire of the local people. 

These districts must be completely inde- 
pendent of the agencies providing technical 
assistance. We believe that local soil con- 
servation district directors can and should 
assume greater responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the program within their dis- 
tricts. We commend the agencies which 
make technical assistance available to soil 
conservation districts, but we insist that 
their role remain that of providing technical 
services when requested. 


The National Farmer’s Union states: 

The soil, water, forest, and other natural 
resources of the Nation should be used and 
conserved in a manner to pass these re- 
sources on undiminished to future genera- 
tions. 


Regarding agricultural soil and water 
conservation, the union states: 

Programs of conseravtion of agricultural, 
soil, water, and related farm resources should 
be expanded and improved. 

The Department of Agriculture should an- 
nually calculate a national soil fertility bal- 
ance sheet and make recommendations for a 
desirable national program of restoration of 
soil nutrients and fertility. 


The National Grange puts it this way: 

The National Grange recommends that the 
soil bank conservation reserve program be 
continued and expanded as the most feasible 
method yet developed for shifting acreage 
from crops in excess supply to soil, water, 
and timber conservation. 


Among other national organizations, 
which have strong programs for wise use 
and preservation of our land and water 
and land resources is the Izaak Walton 
League. Although I do not have, at the 
moment an official resolution by Wal- 
tonians on the subject, I feel safe in say- 
ing that this group of fine men and 
women will do everything within their 
power and scope to aid our national and 
local conservation programs. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that the 
great Agriculture Committee become sen- 
sitive to the needs and wishes of the farm 
leaders who are almost unanimous in 
support of a conservation program, a 
program that is truly in the public inter- 
est and will have a salutary effect on 
the surplus problem that is depressing 
the farm market today. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Can the gentleman inform 
us if this program which is currently 
being considered on a preliminary basis 
by the Committee on Agriculture is the 
only approach that is going to be con- 
sidered by that committee? 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL.. That is apparent- 
ly the situation. .I am hopeful they will 
consider some other ideas. That is the 
reason for my taking the floor today, to 
make that suggestion. 

Mr. KYL. Does the gentleman have 
any assurance that there will be further 
hearings on this matter? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No, I have not 
been able to get any assurance of that 
kind from any member of the commit- 
tee. I think it is indeed unfortunate. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Is it the opinion 
of the gentleman that the bill which has 
been under discussion recommends gen- 
erally the abandonment of the conser- 
vation reserve principle? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Apparently that 
seems to be the case. I think it is un- 
fortunate for the farmer and certainly 
for the public. 

Mr. BROMWELL. May I commend 
the gentleman for these most timely re- 
marks? I submit that the abandonment 
of conservation means the abandonment 
of the American farmer. As the history 
of totalitarian nations shows, the aban- 
donment of conservation crop year after 
crop year means the eventual destruc- 
tion of agriculture. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 





URGENCY, SACRIFICE, AND DEDI- 
CATION IN THE SPACE FIELD 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing made some comments in this House 
the other day on the need for urgency 
in our space program in view of Russia’s 
recent accomplishment in orbiting a 
man around the globe, I was pleased to 
see similar sentiments voiced in the 
pages of the New York Times by none 
other than their distinguished military 
editor, Hanson W. Baldwin. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include Mr. Baldwin’s article, dated 
April 17, 1961: 

Firaw In Space Po.icy—UniTep States Is 
Saw To Lack SENSE OF URGENCY IN Drive 
ror New ScrENTIFIC CONQUESTS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

James E. Webb, head of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, empha- 
sized once again last week a major weakness 
of U.S. space efforts. 

In testimony to the House Science and 
Aeronautics Committee, Mr. Webb said the 
U.S. space program was geared to sound 
scientific achievements, not to attempts to 
match spectacular Soviet space feats or to 
develop giant booster rockets on an all-out 
basis. 

This testimony, given after the first 3 
months of President Kennedy’s administra- 
tion, sounds almost like a phonograph rec- 
ord of testimony given during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

This same philosophy, which has cost the 
Nation heavily in prestige and marred the 
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political and psychological image of U:S. 
strength abroad, hobbled our space program 
even before the Russians put the first sput- 
nik into orbit. Now that the Russians have 
capped their space “firsts” with the tre- 
mendous feat of putting a man into orbit, it 
is high time to discard this policy. In fact, 
if the United States is to compete in space, 
we must decide to do so on a top-priority 
basis immediately, or we face a bleak future 
of more Soviet triumphs. 

The U.S. position in the space race today 
is a result—curiously enough—of its techni- 
eal proficiency and of its deficient political 
and psychological vision. 

FACTORS BEHIND FEATS 

In many—perhaps most—aspects of space 
achievement we do not lag behind the Rus- 
sians, even though world opinion thinks 
we do. The Russian “firsts” are a product 
of two factors. 

One is a giant rocket engine, far exceeding 
in thrust any U.S. engine now in operation. 
Less than a decade ago U.S. nuclear tech- 
nology found it possible to reduce in size 
and bulk and lighten a hydrogen missile 
warhead. The thrust of the missiles we 
designed—the Atlas, Titan and others—was 
tailored to this small warhead. 

The Russians, on the other hand, devel- 
oped a rocket engine of tremendous thrust, 
about double that of the Atlas, capable of 
launching across oceans and continents an 
old-fashioned heavy and cumbersome hydro- 
gen warhead. 

This same powerful rocket engine has 
provided the boosting power for the Soviet 
space achievements. Vision—a lack of it 
in the United States at the top echelons 
of Government and an awareness in the 
Soviet Union of the tremendous political 
and psychological significance of spectacular 
space achievements—also materially affected 
the space program in both countries. 


MILITARY USE DISCOUNTED 


We concentrated on the development of 
ballistic missiles adequate to do the military 
job of delivering megatons across seas and 
continents. A large section of the scientific 
community felt, as did Dr. Lee du Bridge, 
president of the California Institute of 
Technology, that the military uses of space 
were few, that any space program should be 
handled primarily by a civilian agency, and 
should be gradual, economic and scientific 
in nature. 

No one in high place or with great influ- 
ence was able to convince President Eisen- 
hower—and so far, apparently, no one has 
been able to persuade President Kennedy— 
of the tremendous political, psychological 
and prestige importance, entirely apart from 
scientific and military results, of impressive 
space achievements. 

The U.S. space program has achieved some 
major scientific and military results. There 
is not much doubt that we are equal to, 
or ahead of, the Russians in both these 
aspects of the space race. 

There is no nuclear deterrent gap in exist- 
ence or in sight between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. There is no hard evi- 
dence of any real missile gap. A number of 
satellites with important military capabili- 
ties are in advanced states of development. 

Mr. Kennedy has added in the revised 
defense budget for 1962 a number of safety 
factors that will speed up military satellite 
development and will give us a larger number 
of relatively invulnerable improved mili- 
tary missiles sooner than the Eisenhower 
administration had planned. We are still, 
militarily, the strongest. power in the world, 
and Mr. Kennedy seems determined to keep 
us sO. 

Scientifically, our space achievements are 
also impressive. We have launched success- 
fully a total of 38 satellites, including earth 
and sun satellites; the Russians have 
launched 12. Twenty-one U.S. satellites are 
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still circling the earth, as compared to one 
Russian satellite. Two United States and two 
Russian satellites are orbiting the sun. One 
Russian capsule was landed on the moon. 

Though smaller in size and weight than 
the Soviet satellites, ours have undoubtedly 
gathered more scientific data, and we need 
yield to no one in guidance, sophistication, 
instrumentation, and miniaturization. The 
United States unquestionably has scientific, 
engineering, and technological capabilities 
equal or superior to those of the Russians 
and in far greater depth. 


REALITY AND IMPRESSION 


Nevertheless, even though the United 
States is still the strongest military power 
and leads in many aspects of the space race, 
the world—impressed by the spectacular 
Soviet first—believes we lag militarily and 
technologically. 

The dangers of such false image to our 
military power and our diplomacy are ob- 
vious. The neutral nations may come to be- 
lieve the wave of the future is Russian; even 
our friends and allies could slough away. 
The deterrent, which after all is only as 
strong as Premier Khrushchev thinks it is, 
could be weakened. 

There are two things that can be done. 
It is not easy, as Mr. Kennedy states, to over- 
take the Soviet lead in big boosters. There 
is not much more we can, or should, do to 
speed up Project Mercury, our first man-in- 
space program; the safety of our astronaut 
is a first requirement. 

But the space race is not over. New 
triumphs lie in the stars. The next great 
spectaculars are the construction of an 
orbiting space station and man on the moon. 
These are probably years away. 

Either of them will require engines of im- 
mense thrust; the Saturn project, a booster 
rocket of 1,500,000 pounds thrust, is the first 
step. The space budget has been increased 
by President Kennedy in many respects, but 
the additional funds do not provide for an 
all-out crash effort to expedite Saturn, or to 
speed up Saturn’s more sophisticated and 
more powerful followups. 





HON. HENRY M. GRAVEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. BROMWELL] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the statistical controversy of debate 
on the needs and failings of the judiciary 
it is easy to confuse the efficient admin- 
istration of justice with the mere de- 
termination of cases. I wish it were as 
easy for Congress to insure the former as 
it is the latter, which is hard enough. 
During yesterday’s debate my thoughts 
kept turning to the work of the Honor- 
able Henry M. Graven, U.S. judge for 
the northern district of Iowa, who is 
not only a most efficient decider of cases, 
but an exemplary administrator of jus- 
tice. Each summer those who have 
served as law clerks to Judge Graven, 
now some 14 in number, journey with 
their families to spend a pleasant week- 
end with the judge and Mrs. Graven 
at their home in Greene, Iowa. This year 
their reunion will have new significance. 
Their roster will be filled, for the judge 
has asked to retire on August 31 of this 
year. When he, himself, retired, Mr. 
Justice Holmes used a memorable ex- 
pression in writing to Judge Cardozo: 

I have always thought that not place or 
power or popularity makes the success that 


one desires, but the trembling hope that 
one has come near to an ideal. 
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I have thought much of this lately. 

As disclosed to Subcommittee No. 5, 
the northern district of Iowa is highly 
unusual. Its judge serves almost a mil- 
lion and a half citizens, about twice as 
many as the average judgeship in the 
eighth circuit, in 52 counties, spread 
across the prairies from the Mississippi to 
the Missouri. The district is the neigh- 
bor of five States, from Illinois on its 
southeast corner to Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, and Nebraska on 
its southwest corner. 

The court sits in six cities and does so 
at least twice a year, from Sioux City on 
the west to Dubuque, 330 miles to the 
east. To the normal challenges of judi- 
cial work, therefore, the district adds 
the demand for almost constant travel 
in all seasons and prolonged absence 
from home. 

President Franklin Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Judge Graven to the Federal 
bench. He took his seat on March 30, 
1944. He came professionally well- 
equipped. During his student days at 
the University of Minnesota he had been 
one of the editors of its Law Review, and 
had developed the habit of exhaustive, 
persistent analysis of legal questions, 
which has come to characterize him. He 
had practiced law. He had served as 
Special Assistant Attorney General of 
Iowa. For 7 years, he had been a re- 
spected judge of the district court of 
TIewa. 

However, underlying his professional 
skills was the temperament and person- 
aiity in which they flourished. Truly he 
was a child of the Middle West, having 
been born in Minnesota in 1893. Left 
fatherless in childhood and removed by 
his mother to Dakota he undertook with 
his brother, also a child, the farmwork 
which was necessary to preserve the 
family. Later at the university he made 
his own way and a promising future in 
athletics was cut short by the economic 
and scholastic demands of his under- 
taking. When appointed to his court he 
was deeply and irrevocably identified 
with the people he has served; he was 
professionally ready; with the office he 
matched an ideal temperament and to 
his work he made a total commitment. 

Now to those of you who have lately 
speculated on the ways of judges, I sub- 
mit that if the adage “justice delayed is 
justice denied,” had not been in the 
books, Judge Graven would have formu- 
lated it. Consider this: Judge Graven’s 
court has always been in_ sesssion 
throughout the summer months.. In 17 
years on the bench he has taken one 
vacation. He has been absent from his 
court one half day because of illness. 
Saturday is always a workday and fre- 
quently a trial day. 

Night sessions in his words “are not 
uncommon.” So prodigious is his ener- 
gy that one of the most familiar jokes 
among the lawyers of Iowa has the clerk 
advising counsel that Judge Graven has 
set a hearing for 2 o’clock and has the 
lawyer inquiring, “a.m. or p.m.?” More 
seriously, one of the judge’s de- 
voted former clerks, referring to the 
judge’s application to the people’s work 
said lately, “We took Sunday mornings 
off.” Surely no comments of mine are 
adequate to this sort of dedication. 
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Mr. Speaker, perhaps you can guess 
the fruits of this dedication. Mason 
Ladd, dean of College of Law at the State 
University of Iowa, discussing Judge 
Graven’s career said recently: 

In my opinion he is one of the most able 
Federal judges in this country. 


I have said he is a most efficient de- 
cider of cases. In the records of time 
elapsing between the filing of cases and 
their disposition and of time elapsing be- 
tween the joining of issue and the trial 
of cases, Judge Graven’s petitioners are 
shown to have their matters disposed of 
in about one-half the time of the aver- 
age petitioner throughout the United 
States. He is regularly below the na- 
tional median. 

I have said he is an exemplary admin- 
istrator of justice. Practical proof I 
think can be found in the fact that few 
appeals are taken from his decisions. 
His record on this score is one of the 
lowest in the eighth circuit. Rarely, if 
ever, is he reversed. To his court have 
come a number of issues of first impres- 
sion, not having previously been decided 
by the supreme court of Iowa, and the 
rules laid down by the judge have uni- 
formly been followed by that court. 

It has been said of him, “every opinion 
represents complete exploration of 
everything on the subject. Conserva- 
tive in judgment, he is not afraid of new 
and different problems and when a 
change in the law seems necessary after 
exhaustive study he fearlessly renders 
a decision to suit the demands of the 
times.” 

Needless to say, Judge Graven’s influ- 
ence is not confined to the direct exer- 
cise of his duties. He is close to the 
faculty of the colleges of law at the 
State University of Iowa, and at Drake 
University. His former clerks have dis- 
tinguished themselves through acquir- 
ing the studious habits of the judge. He 
is chairman of the board of pensions of 
the American Lutheran Church. He is, 
to my knowledge, the only Federal 
judge to hold office in his county and 
district bar associations to which his 
example provides invaluable directions. 
He was presented the Award of Merit, 
the highest honor in the gift of the Iowa 
State Bar Association. 

I would not have you believe that by 
including any of Judge Graven’s judi- 
cial virtues I have intended to exclude 
the rest. The technical aspects of his 
professional accomplishments I shall 
leave to others. Of his personal char- 
acter I need say little, of his virtues as 
a@ husband, as a father of three able 
sons, and as a citizen. Bad men rarely 
make good judges and never great ones. 
I would not have well-deserved personal 
praise detract from what I have risen to 
say, as a Member of this House, as a law- 
yer and as a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. What I have risen to 
Say is this: As you consider in the records 
of the Administrative Office of the Fed- 
eral Courts, I may tell you that in the 
Federal Reporter in the various law re- 
views to which he has contributed, in the 
annals of the Iowa State Bar Association 
and in the recollections of a respectful 
and grateful bar, there exists the record 
of a judge who this day dares to enter- 
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tain the trembling hope that he has 
come near to an ideal. 

During his retirement, Judge Graven 
has expressed the wish for further serv- 
ice. IE wish him well. I request unani- 
mous consent that Members may have 2 
legislative days to extend their remarks. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. It is good that the gentle- 
man has taken this time to speak of the 
career of the judge whose personal life 
has been so exemplary, whose profes- 
sional life has been so outstanding, and 
whose service can never be measured by 
the people of Iowa or the Nation. I join 
in thanking him for bringing this to the 
attention of the Nation, and I join with 
others in wishing all good things for 
Judge Graven of the great State of Iowa. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
am extremely happy to join the gentle- 
man from Iowa in his tribute to a great 
jurist and a great American. Because I 
am not a lawyer I am not so well ac- 
quainted with the judge’s record as the 
gentleman in the well of the House but, 
like everyone in Iowa, I am aware of his 
record and his devotion to his profession 
and to the office he holds with such 
great dignity. Somewhere in literature 
I found these lines that seem to apply 
very well. I believe they are by Edward 
Markham: 

Here is a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


As I think of the contribution this man 
has made to his Government in the ca- 
pacity of an able judge I think these are 
appropriate lines to apply in this in- 
stance. 

I want to commend the new and able 
colleague of ours from the great State of 
Iowa and the great Second District. I 
might say I am happy he has taken this 
time to do this very appropriate thing 
which he has done so well. I might add 
that we recognize here, and I am glad to 
say publicly that we appreciate that you 
are serving your people well and effec- 
tively. I congratulate the gentleman on 
this fine contribution today. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 2 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
Iowa, the Honorable James BROMWELL, 
in paying tribute to the Honorable 
Henry N. Graven, who is retiring as a 
Federal district judge, and who is a 
resident of Greene, Iowa, located in the 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Third Congressional District which I 
have the honor to represent. 

Through the years that he has served 
on the bench for the northern district 
of Iowa, Judge Graven has won recog- 
nition as one of the ablest and hardest 
working members of the Federal judi- 
ciary. 

Because of the high honor and dis- 
tinction with which he has served as 
U.S. district judge it was with regret 
that I learned of his decision to retire 
late this summer. Yet I am pleased to 
know that he will now be able to enjoy 
some of the leisure which he has denied 
himself and which he has abundantly 
earned. 

I am confident. that I speak for many 
citizens of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa in commending Judge Gra- 
ven for his excellent record as a public 
servant, and in extending to him best 
wishes in the years to come. 





TAXING DIVIDENDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. PELLy] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
address myself in particular to one as- 
pect of President Kennedy’s message; 
namely, to the suggestion that Congress 
raise taxes on dividends, Politically, of 
course, this idea will receive favorable 
comment. from self-declared champions 
of the workingman. It is a part of the 
demagogic platform of Robin Hood or- 
ganizations that want to soak the rich in 
order to help the poor. This philosophy 
is good on paper and has been ever since 
Karl Marx, and who am I to disagree? 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are two as- 
pects of Mr. Kennedy’s recommendation 
that should be considered. Is a double 
tax such as exists through taxing divi- 
dends honest and nondiscriminatory; 
and, secondly, is it a tax on the basis of 
ability to pay which is so widely favored 
today? 

To me—painful as it is to say so—the 
President’s message calling for invest- 
ment incentive to replace aging indus- 
trial plants is like the practice of the 
farmer who fattens his cattle before 
sending them to market. 

I cannot quarrel entirely with the idea 
of spurring plant expansion by reduc- 
ing taxes on new plants and equipment. 
Of course, it discriminates against. exist- 
ing competitive plants which already 
have been modernized or built. Basi- 
cally, the policy of favoring new corpora- 
tion investment advantages as against 
existing businesses is dishonest. But 
ever since gold was devalued there has 
been little morality in government. 
Leaders become calloused to evil. 

They won’t stand firm on principle 
alone. They decide the end justifies the 
means. Here the Government wants to 
create new jobs. If last year a business 
invested its money in new equipment, 
that is just too bad. 

We are a great nation of people who 
love fair play and sportsmanship. We 
would cry to high heaven if there were 
discrimination in basebaH or a popular 
sport. But politicians for political pur- 
poses have created an image of business 
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as something bad—or at least as being 
bad if it is big. So no one will question 
allowing a new set of rules for one busi- 
ness today as against the same kind of 
business which invested yesterday. 

I hate to say this, but expediency and 
lack of morality cause such little things 
as principle to be glossed over. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the New Frontier 
proposal will be recognized for what it 
is. This plan to ease taxes on certain 
favored corporations on the one hand 
and then with the other hand removing 
the incentive to invest by increasing the 
tax on dividends should be analyzed. 

Repealing the 4-percent credit on div- 
idend income may be applauded by non- 
thinking persons, but no one should 
overlook that the majority of stockhold- 
ers are little people. In other words, the 
Kennedy tax break will enable big fel- 
lows to invest and expand. On the 
other hand, the repeal of the dividend 
credit will hit, and unfairly so, in great- 
est degree, small, low-income stock- 
holders. 

According to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, there are approximately 15 mil- 
lion shareholders in the United States. 
In addition, about 100 million Americans 
own stock indirectly through pension 
funds and through savings invested in 
mutual fund investments. 

Of course, the public image invited by 
the New Frontier in increasing taxes to 
stockholders is one of placing more taxes 
on Wall Street bankers and wealthy 
coupon-clipping business magnates. 
That impression, however, should only 
please those few individuals who bas- 
ically are freeloaders—those who never 
practice thrift but look to an allwise and 
powerful bureaucracy to care for their 
needs from cradle to grave. 

It should be remembered that more 
than half of the 15 million shareholders 
in America are women and about half of 
all shareholders are in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 annual income bracket with a 
median income of about $7,000 per year. 

This repeal of a tax credit on dividend 
income is no soak the rich proposal. 
For example, it soaks about 4 million 
housewives—most of whom vote. These 
women have a sense of fairness. Any 
tax at all on their dividends is discrimi- 
natory. It is double taxation. Inves- 
tors’ profits are taxed as corporation in- 
come and a second time as individual 
income. 

The Brookings Institute in 1952 made 
an analysis of stock ownership to pub- 
licly owned shareholders. It mentioned 
the number of shareholders who are 
women. The average value of the stock- 
holdings of these women, it was found, 
at that time was $3,558, about the same 
investment as an automobile. 

And speaking of the little stockholder 
who would be hurt by the Kennedy plan 
to increase the tax on dividends, here are 
some other facts which the Brookings 
Institute report revealed: 

Over a million families with incomes 
of less than $4,000 per year own shares 
in publicly owned corporations. Of these 
more than 200,000 families have gross in- 
comes of less than $2,000. In the range 
of $4,000 to $5,000 per year income fam- 
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ilies there are approximately 600,000 
families in which shares are owned. In 
nearly one out of every five families with 
incomes in the range of $5,000 to $10,000 
corporation shares are owned. Of the 
families who own stocks about one-fifth 
are in the bracket of $10,000 per year 
and over income, while four-fifths are in 
families with incomes under $10,000 a 
year. 

Family units holding publicly owned 
stocks by geographic location are as fol- 
lows: Eastern States, 27.2 percent; North 
Central States, 30.9 percent; Southern 
States, 24.2 percent; Far Western States, 
17.7 percent. Where is Wall Street? 
Near Main Street, I guess. 

A breakdown of individual share own- 
ers by occupation dispels the delusion of 
ownership confined to a small exclusive 
group of tycoons. For example, a par- 
tial tabulation of the estimated number 
of individual share owners by occupation 
follows: 

Share owners 
Administrative executives._......__ 300, 000 


Operating supervisory........-.-~- 620, 000 
Professional persons........-.-.--- 670, 000 
Bases 1 POTION, .... wenccscnsnscsnas 200, 000 
she stick endeakers ite thencibecin eit 250, 000 
ee 590, 000 
ta sininnaceiendanaire devas mocap toate 320, 000 
2 the Ae 410, 000 
Semiskilled workers_............-. 210, 000 


These are some of the people who have 
invested their savings and made the in- 
dustrial production possible that gave 
America the highest living standard in 
the world. Anything this Congress can 
do to stimulate more shareholders in 
American business enterprises will create 
more jobs and payrolls. 

For many years it has been deemed 
politically expedient by some to classify 
shares in American enterprise as alined 
with Wall Street profiteering. 

But today let us forget demagoguery 
and think of the widows, housewives, 
and workers, and the millions who have 
been discriminated against through dou- 
ble taxation of dividends. The Ameri- 
can people certainly recognize the 
unfairness of taxing corporation profits 
twice. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s view, it 
seems to me, is naive because the pur- 
chase of stocks is a principal source of 
funds for capital investment which en- 
ables business to create new jobs. 
Either these investors provide capital 
or the big fellow can invest his millions 
and get the special tax credit as an in- 
dividual or in partnership with other 
rich or wealthy associates. 

The penalty under the Kennedy plan 
is on the small investor. The incentive 
and benefits will go to the rich and the 
poor will be soaked—the very opposite 
of the Robin Hood philosophy. 

The absurdity of this whole tax mes- 
sage is emphasized when one recalls the 
recent program of the administration 
calling for spending millions of dollars 
in depressed areas and other antireces- 
sion measures, and now by this new tax 
proposal offering discouragement to in- 
vestment except to the big fellow. 

This is old outdated fuzzy thinking. 
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A BILL TO INCREASE EMPLOYMENT 
AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


THROUGH FEDERAL GRANTS FOR 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND 
PUBLIC WORKS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. REvss] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
today been introduced H.R. 6542 by me, 
and H.R. 6543 by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], in order to 
put idle men to work at useful local im- 
provements. 

I am greatly concerned with the high 
level of unemployment in the country 
today, and even more with the prospects 
of increases in the period ahead. Fig- 
ures released in April by the Department 
of Labor show that over the country as 
a whole, unemployment now totals 5,- 
500,000, 6.9 percent of the labor force 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. As of 
mid-March, 101 out of 150 major labor 
market areas were designated as “areas 
of substantial labor surplus” with un- 
employment of 6 percent or more. Be- 
tween January and March of this year, 
25 major areas, including my city of 
Milwaukee, shifted from a category of 
moderate labor surplus to one of sub- 
stantial labor surplus. In the Nation, 
1 out of every 10 factory workers, 1 out 
of every 6 workers in steel and other 
primary metal industries, and 1 out of 
every 4 automobile workers are unem- 
ployed. Most of these hard-hit areas 
expect only minor seasonal increases in 
employment in the next few months, 
with little or no improvement in the 
heavy industries, in housing, and in most 
types of construction. 

PROSPECTS FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY CLOUDED 


From the evidence at hand now, most 
of the experts both in and out of Gov- 
ernment agree that the downward move- 
ment of the economy has probably 
slowed down or ceased. The optimists 
hope that real signs of recovery will be 
evident by summer; the pessimists fear 
we may bump along at or near the bot- 
tom for a longer period. No one sug- 
gests that a rapid recovery is possible, 
nor even that a slower recovery will keep 
the economy moving steadily upward. 
The consensus is that, at best, we will 
finish out the year with unemployment 
as high or higher than the present 7 per- 
cent rate. 

Recent testimony by Chairman Walter 
Heller of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and Budget Director David Bell 
before the Joint Economic Committee 
implies that even with the added stimulus 
of accelerated Federal Government 
spending and a pickup in private con- 
sumption and investment, gross national 
product for the calendar year 1961 is ex- 
pected to be in the neighborhood of $510 
billion. If achieved, this would mean a 
scale of activity at the end of 1961 of 
about 3.5 percent above the depressed 
level today, or a growth of 2 percent for 
1961. This is less than enough to offset 
expected increases in the labor force, in 
hours of work, and in productivity. 
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The National Planning Association, in 
a study just releasec warns that a realis- 
tic estimate of unemployment in the 
next 12 months should be based on either 
of two assumptions: (1) That the econ- 
omy will grow at an average rate of 2 
percent—the Heller-Bell figure; or (2) 
that there will be no growth at all. Un- 
der the first assumption, the National 
Planning Association estimates that un- 
employment in 1961 will average 6 mil- 
lion, 550,000 higher than the nearest 
number. Under the second assumption 
unemployment will average 1,500,000 
to 1,600,000 over the present total of 
5,500,000—in excess of 7 million. 


TOTAL DEMAND IS INSUPFICIENT 


There is no possibility that unemploy- 
ment will be reduced within a year to 
the 4-percent level which many regard 
as the maximum tolerable over any ex- 
tended period. In order to do so, there 
would have to be an expansion in GNP 
of 10 percent, an increase in dollar terms 
of $50 billion at today’s prices. No re- 
sponsible person has suggested that this 
will be achieved in as short a period as 
a year. 

The real question is whether we can 
reasonably expect private demands and 
Government outlays, as planned or esti- 
mated today, to bring us to this objec- 
tive after 2 full years of recovery. In 
my view, what can now be foreseen by 
way of private and public expenditure is 
not enough even for this modest goal of 
economic policy. I believe we must do 
more if we are to make real headway in 
taking up the huge slack in our economy 
over the next 2 years and to provide 
stimulus for sustained growth. For this 
reason alone, there is every justification 
for a program of public works which will 
employ otherwise wasted resources in 
men and capital facilities. 

The bills introduced today are essen- 
tially similar to S. 986, introduced re- 
cently by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CrarkK]. 

The bills provide Federal aid for con- 
struction of essential additions to com- 
munity facilities. They will not only 
provide stimulus to the economy and 
increase employment, they will also help 
States and cities to meet the steadily 
rising needs for public construction, im- 
provements, and maintenance. Ex- 
penditures of Federal funds for this 
purpose is particularly rewarding. 

For some time I have had ready the 
bill which I have introduced today. I 
have delayed introducing it only because 
I thought it desirable to see whether a 
strong recovery from the recession could 
be anticipated in the coming months. 
If the economy were ready to take off 
into a new boom, I would not favor a 
program of additional Federal expendi- 
tures which might coincide with strongly 
rising private demands for labor and 
materials. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES: NEEDS AND PROGRESS 


It is widely recognized that a nation 
cannot sustain growth if it fails to main- 
tain, improve, and increase its stock of 
Private production facilities. It is not 
SO generally acknowledged that this is 
equally true of the large class of facili- 
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ties which, in our society, we expect 
States and local governmental bodies to 
provide. I refer to the immense area 
of community facilitics—highways, 
streets, transit systems, water and sew- 
age systems, hospitals, libraries, police 
and fire protection facilities, parks and 
recreational facilities, public office build- 
ings, and other similar types of public 
capital. Deterioration and shortages in 
this area can as surely impede economic 
growth as the failure to invest ade- 
quately in private production facilities. 

There is a large and rising discrep- 
ancy between the needs for community 
facilities and the amount which States 
and local governmental units have been 
able to build, even with some assistance 
from a variety of existing Federal pro- 
grams. In a study made by Gen. John 
S. Bragdon, Special Assistant to the 
President in the last administration, it 
was estimated that accumulated back- 
logs of needs and replacement of existing 
facilities alone would require an invest- 
ment of nearly $160 billion over a 10- 
year period, 1955-65. Provision for 
necessary expansion brought the total 
requirements for the decade to over $200 
billion. To fulfill this estimate of need, 
States and local governments, with the 
assistance of the Federal Government, 
would have had to spend about $20 bil- 
lion annually each year for 10 years. 

Actual expenditures have fallen far 
short of this figure. In the 7-year pe- 
riod, 1954-60 inclusive, States, cities, 
townships, school districts, and regional 
authorities managed to put in place an 
average of about $10.5 billion per year 
in new construction, of which an average 
of $1.5 billion was contributed by the 
Federal Government under various pro- 
grams. During the calendar year 1960, 
State and local construction plus fed- 
erally aided construction attained the 
record level of $12.5 billion, but it did 
not make much of a dent on the moun- 
tain of requirements as set forth by 
General Bragdon. 

The Community Facilities Act of 1959 
authorized the Community Facilities 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
Census Bureau, to make a comprehen- 
sive survey of State and local projects 
planned for the 18-month period, July 
1960 to December 1961. 

The survey shows that States and local 
governments now have $8.5 billion of 
projects ready to go, highly desirable 
and needed, but which cannot be built 
because the communities cannot squeeze 
enough funds out of their local property 
taxes and their borrowing capacity. To 
put it simply, $8.5 billion of projects are 
specifically needed, but the money is just 
not available. 

There is no question, therefore, that 
there exists not only a huge backlog of 
needs for public facilities but also a large 
inventory of “shelf” projects, already 
planned in at least a preliminary way. 
Of the 18,833 projects comprising the 
$8.5 billion, nearly half are estimated to 
cost less than $100,000 per project while 
most of the remainder are estimated to 
cost between $100,000 and $1 million. 
These are projects which can be started 
fast and finished quickly. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF BILL 


The principal features of H.R. 6542 
and H.R. 6543 follow: 

First. The bills provide incentives, 
through Federal grants, to States and 
local governments to accelerate capital 
expenditures on projects which can be 
begun quickly and completed over a rea- 
sonably short period. The Administra- 
tor of the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration may contract for $1 billion in 
grants to States and other local govern- 
mental bodies, with the Federal share of 
any project limited to one-third of the 
cost. The President may, after consul- 
tation with the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, increase the amount up to a max- 
imum of an additional $500 million, if he 
determines it necessary in order to fully 
accomplish the objectives of this bill. 
The expenditure under this program of 
$1 billion will mean total expenditures of 
$3 billion and a substantial boost to the 
economy. If the additional $500 million 
in Federal funds are spent, another $1.5 
billion in construction activity can be 
realized. 

I should like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of grants rather than loans. 
States and local governments already 
have a heavy burden of debt and cannot 
or dare not add measurably to the exist- 
ing load. Moreover, some States and 
municipalities can borrow from the gen- 
eral capital market at rates lower than 
those frequently stipulated in Federal 
loan programs. If we do not provide 
the Federal share in grants, therefore, 
we might find that new projects wil] not 
quickly get underway. And unless they 
do get underway quickly, we cannot 
achieve the fundamental purpose of pro- 
viding additional employment now. 

Second. The bills place the maximum 
impact of additional expenditures, both 
Federal and local, in the period of high 
unemployment. Authority to make 
grants ceases when the national season- 
ally adjusted rate of unemployment falls 
to 4 percent of the civilian labor force. 
The Administrator is directed to give 
preference to projects which can be 
started within 90 days and com- 
pleted within 12 months after construc- 
tion has begun. These two provisions 
answer the principal objection often 
made against antirecessionary public 
works programs, namely, that they start 
too slowly and may have maximum im- 
pact when shortages in men and mate- 
rials begin to appear. Since we cannot 
now anticipate a reduction in unem- 
ployment to 4 percent before 2 full 
years of recovery, I believe that, with 
the safeguards in these bills, we can be 
certain that the bulk of these expendi- 
tures will be made in the period in which 
they are most needed. 

Third. The bills increase the total vol- 
ume of construction, and do not merely 
cause Federal money to be substituted 
for funds that would otherwise be pro- 
vided locally. The bills specify that no 
grant shall be made for a project unless 
it results in a net increase in the cur- 
rent annual level of capital expenditures 
of the public body. Nor may grants be 
made if a grant or a commitment for a 
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grant has been made with respect to a 
project under any other act of Con- 
gress. 

Fourth. These are not depressed- 
areas bills. Such communities are of 
course included, but the bills aim mainly 
to assist in reducing unemployment 
throughout the country or to prevent its 
increase in communities, so that they do 
not become depressed areas. 

It is far preferable to put people to 
work building badly needed public struc- 
tures, to improve roads, streets, and to 
add all the various kinds of community 
facilities for which needs are outrun- 
ning construction today, than to spend 
the same amount of money in unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to reduce 
dramatically the number of our unem- 
ployed. Our economy needs to grow 
faster. Our hard-pressed communities 
need some help to take part of the bur- 
den from the back of the local property 
taxpayer. 

H.R. 6542 and H.R. 6543 are designed 
to accomplish these goals. The text of 
the bills follows: 


H.R. 6542 
A bill to amend title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 to put idle men to 
work at useful local improvements, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Reemployment Act of 1961.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that unem- 
ployment in the United States has reached 
an intolerable level, and that emergency 
measures to increase employment opportu- 
nities are necessary in the interest of the 
public welfare. The Congress further finds 
that a quick and effective means of increas- 
ing employment is through the acceleration 
of capital expenditure programs of State 
and local governmental bodies, particularly 
through smaller projects which can be ini- 
tiated promptly and completely by the time 
the private sector of the economy has re- 
covered from the recession. Virtually every 
community in the Nation has a backlog of 
needed public projects, and an emergency 
acceleration of these projects now will not 
only increase employment at a time when 
jobs are most urgently required but will also 
meet long-standing public needs, improve 
community services, and enhance the health 
and welfare of the citizens of the Nation. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to provide 
an incentive, through Federal grants, for 
State and local governmental bodies to ac- 
celerate their capital expenditure programs 
through the initiation of projects which can 
be begun promptly and completed over a 
reasonably short period of time, such as- 
sistance to be automatically terminated when 
the rate of unemployment falls below the 
level of 4 per centum of the civilian labor 
force after adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion. 

EMERGENCY PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES GRANTS 

Sec. 3. (a) Title IL of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“EMERGENCY COMMUNITY FACILITIES GRANTS 

“Sec. 207. (a) As used in this section, the 
term ‘community facilities’ includes the 
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construction, repair, and improvement of 
public streets, sidewalks, highways, park- 
ways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and 
other public transportation facilities; pub- 
lic parks and other public recreational fa- 
cilities, public hospitals, public old-age 
nursing homes, and public rehabilitation 
and health centers; public refuse and gar- 
bage disposal facilities, water, sewage, and 
sanitary facilities, and other public utility 
facilities; civil defense facilities; public 
police and fire protection facilities; public 
libraries, museums, offices, and other pub- 
lic buildings; and public land, water, and 
timber conservation facilities. 

“(b) The Administrator, acting through 
the Community Facilities Administration, is 
authorized upon application and under 
such rules and regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe to make grants to States, munici- 
palities, and local public bodies to finance 
the construction of specific community fa- 
cilities and public works under State, mu- 
nicipal, or other applicable law; but no such 
grant shall be made for the payment of 
ordinary governmental or nonproject op- 
erating or maintenance expenses. 

“(c) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the following re- 
strictions and limitations: 

“(1) No grant shall be made with respect 
to any project unless such project results 
in a net increase in the current annual level 
of capital expenditures of the applicant. 

“(2) The amount of any grant with respect 
to any project shall not exceed one-third of 
(A) the cost (as determined by the Admin- 
istrator) of undertaking and completing the 
project, exclusive of any costs attributable 
to land acquisition, or (B) the amount of the 
net increase in the current annual level of 
capital expenditures of the applicant at- 
tributable to such project, whichever is the 
lesser. 

“(3) No grant shall be made in the case 
of any project if a grant or a commitment 
for a grant has been made with respect to 
such project under any other Act of Congress. 

“(4) No grant shall be made with respect 
to any project the construction of which 
cannot be commenced and completed within 
a reasonably short period of time. In enter- 
ing into contracts for grants under this sec- 
tion, the Administrator shall accord priority 
to projects which he determines can (A) be 
commenced by the letting of construction 
contracts within ninety days after a contract 
under this section is entered into, and (B) 
be completed within twelve months after 
construction is commenced. 

“(d) The Administrator may contract to 
make grants under this section aggregating 
not to exceed $1,000,000,000. Such limit may 
be increased at such time and in such 
amount, not exceeding $500,000,000, as the 
President determines, after consultation with 
the Council of Economic Advisers, is neces- 
sary to fully accomplish the objectives of 
this section. 

“(e) The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of all 
grants contracted for under this section, and 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the amounts neces- 
sary to provide for such payments. 

“(f) The authority of the Administrator 
to enter into contracts for grants under this 
section shall terminate whenever he deter- 
mines, upon the basis of statistical data com- 
piled and published by the Department of 
Labor, that the national unemployment rate, 
adjusted for seasonal variations, is not in 
excess of 4 per centum of the civilian labor 
force of the Nation; but nothing herein shall 
affect the validity of any contract entered 
into under this section prior to any such 
determination. 

“(g) All laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors on projects 
assisted under this section shall be paid 
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wages at rates not less than those prevail. 
ing on similar construction in the locality 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act (40 
U.S.C. 276a-276a-5), and every such em- 
ployee shall receive compensation at a rate 
not less than one and one-half times his 
basic rate of pay for all hours worked in any 
workweek in excess of eight hours in any 
workday or forty hours in the workweek, as 
the case may be. The Administrator shal] 
not provide assistance under this section 
with respect to any project unless the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall have first obtained and 
transmitted to the Administrator adequate 
assurances that these labor standards will be 
maintained upon the construction work. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have, with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified in this 
subsection, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1267, 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934 (48 Stat. 948, 40 U.S.C. 276c). 

“(h) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
administer the provisions of this section.” 

(b) Title II of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 is further amended by striking out 
“this title’ in section 203(a), section 203(b), 
and the second sentence of section 204 and 
inserting in lieu thereof in each instance 
“section 202”. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Sec. 4. Section 110(d) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this subsection, the provision of any com- 
munity facilities or public works with respect 
to which assistance has been extended under 
section 207 of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 shall not be considered a local grant-in- 
aid within the purview of this subsection.” 





ANNIVERSARY OF ISRAELI 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 13th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Israel. It is a time for 
happy reflection on the giant strides 
made by this infant and ageless nation; 
and for sober deliberation of solutions to 
the still monumental problems that lie 
ahead. 

If self-sacrifice, determination, and 
hard work count, the future holds great 
promise for Israel. For these qualities 
have shown forth in the considerable 
progress already achieved. 

Yet the goal—an ideal society—is the 
work of eternity, and is one that all 
principled countries forever hold and 
toward which they labor ceaselessly. 

In offering congratulations to the Is- 
raelis on this anniversary day, I wish 
for them the same God-fearing spirit 
that was a source of strength and guid- 
ance to their ancient forebears—the He- 
brews of Biblical times—will assist them 
to face the challenges of today and to- 
morrow. With that, their homeland can 
truly be the Promised Land, and nations 
can live together with mutual under- 
standing and respect—in peace. 
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ISRAEL’S INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 13 
years have passed since the State of 
Israel was proclaimed in Tel Aviv in the 
year 1948. For 2,000 years the Jews had 
been in exile, persecuted and discrimi- 
nated against, but they never lost their 
belief that one day they would return 
to Zion. 

In 1897, Theodore Herzl founded the 
world Zionist movement which in 50 
years translated the longing for Zion into 
reality. 

Perhaps, because they had been denied 
a homeland for so long, or perhaps be- 
cause they felt that they had to compen- 
sate for the 6 million of their brethren 
who were slaughtered in the concentra- 
tion camps of Europe, the Israelis worked 
so feverishly to rebuild their country. 
They opened their gates wide and ad- 
mitted nearly 1 million Jews from more 
than 100 countries of the world. They 
doubled the amount of cultivated land by 
reclaiming the desert and the swamp- 
land. They built factories and schools, 
ports and concert halls, pipelines and 
hotels. They raised their standard of 
living far above that of their neighbors 
and assisted countries younger than 
themselves. The people of Israel have 
shown a spirit of unconquerable faith, 
unswerving perseverance, and indomi- 
table courage before which we must all 
stand in awe. 

On this anniversary of their independ- 
ence day, I commend the Israelis on their 
tremendous past achievements and wish 
them similar success in the future. 





COMMEMORATION OF PATRIOTS’ 
DAY 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
in Massachusetts, we celebrated Pa- 
triots’ Day. One hundred and eighty-six 
years ago, on April 19, 1775, American 
patriots began their effort to be free. 
Through the years, we have fought each 
day, in one way or another, to remain 
free. We know the price of freedom, 
the trials of freedom, the challenge of 
freedom. 

America is fortunate to have kept her 
freedom, once it was gained. Other peo- 
ples have not been so fortunate. We 
witness at this moment, the trials of a 
people who thought they were gaining 
freedom when they undertook to fire 
their first shots. But when the revolu- 
tion in Cuba was over, a monster had 
been created. Only now, almost 2 years 
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later, are the Cuban people able to begin 
the violent task of overthrowing the 
monster and attempt once again to se- 
cure their precious goal. 

It perhaps sounds expedient for 
America to say to her Cuban friends that 
their struggle will be long and arduous; 
but this is not empty paternal preaching 
from the north, for we speak from our 
experience. As is the image of the 
Cuban people today, we, too, were a land 
of peaceful farmers in 1775. It is there- 
fore appropriate that the memorial on 
Lexington Common is a statue of one of 
those peaceful farmers who, in a time of 
strife, became the backbone of American 
courage in our fight for freedom. 
Though all their names are not known, 
the part they played was as vital as the 
inspiration and leadership given by the 
men whose names are familiar to us all. 

So, you see, we are not so different. 
The future of Cuba rests on the actions 
of her farmer-patriots, exactly as did 
the future of America rest with the min- 
utemen. If these men make the decision 
to stand and die for freedom, then, no 
matter how long it takes, Cuba will be 
free. The true power rests with them; 
the time for decision is imminent. 

It is especially fitting, then, that, in 
1960, we bring 1775 into focus for the 
world to note once again that the free- 
dom of Americans is based in truly hum- 
ble but courageous beginnings. History 
cannot be changed: the price of free- 
dom, the trials of freedom, the chal- 
lenges of freedom remain eternal. 





THE PRESIDENT’S APPROACH TO 
TAX INCENTIVE FOR INDUSTRY 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarksHA] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. I take this opportu- 
nity to point out the error in the Presi- 
dent’s approach to tax incentives for 
industry. 

An economic incentive is needed to 
induce business and industry to make 
the necessary expansion and replace- 
ment of equipment to boost our economy 
and relieve unemployment. 

To accomplish this end, the adminis- 
tration is suggesting a tax credit for 
business. The proposal would allow a 
firm to deduct from its final tax bill a 
percentage of the amount by which its 
spending on plant and equipment dur- 
ing a given year exceeds its depreciation 
allowance for the same year. 

In my judgment, the better method is 
to amend our tax laws to liberalize de- 
preciation—to permit faster or larger 
depreciation writeoffs. If the President 
wishes to provide incentive for capital 
expenditures there is no better way than 
through depreciation allowances which 
are directly related to plant moderniza- 
tion and improved production facilities. 

Unquestionably business would in- 
crease its capital spending if Congress 
came through with an easing of the 
current depreciation strictures. 
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The rate of obsolescence in American 
factories is alarming. According to the 
President the average age of equipment 
today is about 9 years. Whereas in 1949 
less than half were over 10 years old; in 
1958, over two-thirds were over 10 years 
old and 19 percent were over 20 years. 
It has been estimated that costs of re- 
placement are outrunning depreciation 
allowances in American industry by $6 
to $8 billion a year. Since World War 
II the total bill for capital replacement, 
not covered by tax writeoffs, has 
amounted to approximately $50 billion. 
A recent McGraw-Hill survey suggests 
that the costs of replacing facilities that 
are presently obsolete amount to about 
$95 billion. 

Business only needs be given the 
opportunity by adequate depreciation al- 
lowance and it will readily expand and 
replace equipment—thus putting much 
money into the economy and creating a 
demand for new equipment and struc- 
tures. This would improve employment 
opportunities and enhance the ability of 
our producers to compete in domestic 
and world markets. 

But the tax credit plan proposed by 
the administration is inequitable and in- 
adequate. It is temporary in nature and 
cannot form the basis for long-term im- 
provements. 

It would tend to favor the well- 
financed taxpayer, and the requirement 
that the depreciation must be spent first 
is particularly harsh and difficult for the 
small businessman who usually cannot 
raise funds as easily as a large company 
can. In contrast to this the depreciation 
allowance method permits the money to 
become available immediately for expan- 
sion and benefits the small businessman 
equally as well as the large. 

The administration’s method would 
also discriminate sharply against users 
of the accelerated methods of deprcci- 
ation allowances, if the taxpayer had a 
substantial part of his property not de- 
preciated under one of those methods 
and was at the beginning of the cycle. 
At the end of the cycle of useful life the 
situation would be reverse and would 
favor the users of accelerated rates and 
penalize the taxpayer on straight-line 
depreciation. Another effect of the in- 
vestment credit could be an inducement 
to use the lowest possible depreciation 
rate. The accelerated methods would be 
abandoned and equipment lives would be 
extended because as a firm knocked 
down its depreciation allowance figure 
the allowable tax credit would increase. 

As I have suggested, greater deprecia- 
tion writeoffs as opposed to the invest- 
ment credit would place our industry 
on a more competitive basis with our 
foreign competitors—the United King- 
dom, Germany, and Italy, to name just 
a few countries which permit far more 
liberal writeoffs than the United States. 
This would make our products more 
competitive and here again create more 
jobs. 

Obviously, the tax investment credit 
proposal does not get to the heart of 
the problem of adequately financing 
equipment replacement in an inflation- 
ary economy and correcting the un- 
realistic assumptions of useful lives of 
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depreciable property embodied in the 
Government’s Bulletin F schedule. The 
periods of useful life spelled out by the 
Treasury Department are far too long 
and most unrealistic in today’s fast 
pace of technical progress. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the most 
effective method is to revise Bulletin F, 
using a realistic term of life consistent 
with our modern-day technical ad- 
vances and permit larger depreciation 
allowances. Many of the ills besetting 
us today—unemployment, gold outflow, 
and curtailed production of capital 
goods, to name a few—could be al- 
leviated by depreciation reform—an 
urgent matter if America is to retain its 
industrial prominence. 








TAX REFORM FOR ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who has for many years 
urged a tax adjustment to stimulate in- 
creased business investment, I find the 
President’s tax message of great inter- 
est. There is no question about the fact 
that our present tax system hinders 
business growth. Small and medium 
size businesses are particularly hindered 
by the present tax law since it drains 
from such businesses a large percentage 
of their earnings. And it is these earn- 
ings which provide such firms with 
their major source of growth capital. 
This is the seed corn which a vast ma- 
jority of businesses in our economy use 
for growth. For many years, I have 
repeatedly urged changes in our Federal 
tax structure which would provide more 
businesses with an economic incentive 
to expand through retained earnings. 
I have urged action to stop the taxing 
of our national seed corn which is 
stunting our economic growth. 

In the 85th, 86th, and again in this 
87th Congress, I have introduced bills 
to deal with the oppressive effect of our 
present tax system on the growth and 
development of the economy. Last Jan- 
uary, I introduced H.R. 2003, which is an 
identical bill to H.R. 2 offered by my 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas, Congressman FrANK IKkarD. The 
same measure has been introduced in 
the Senate as S. 2 by Senator SparKMAN, 
who was joined by 29 other Members of 
the Senate as cosponsors. Since Janu- 
ary of 1959, the gentlemen from Texas 
(Mr. Ixarp] and I, as well as many other 
Members of this body, have introduced 
identical bills providing for a tax credit 
based on increased investment in depre- 
ciable assets, inventory, and accounts 
receivable. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note that 
the basic principle which we have sup- 
ported for many years is endorsed in 
the President’s recent tax message. I 
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refer to the principle of a tax credit 
based on additional business invest- 
ment. I welcome the President’s sup- 
port for this principle. It is encourag- 
ing to note that his message recognizes 
the great need for encouraging addi- 
tional business investment. 

I share the President’s concern over 
the harmful effects of our present tax 
system on business growth. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I must confess 
a great disappointment with relation to 
several aspects of the President’s tax 
message and his proposal. It seems to 
me that while he has stated persuasive 
arguments for stimulating increased 
business investment, he has failed to 
suggest the most desirable method for 
accomplishing this goal. The greatest 
deficiency in the President’s tax proposal 
is that he would measure the increased 
investment only by what business in- 
vests in plant and equipment. It ap- 
pears to me that the standard for 
measuring the tax credit based on greater 
investment should not be so narrowly 
restricted. 

I have urged, and urge now, that Con- 
gress provide a tax adjustment in the 
form of a deduction from taxable net in- 
come equal to additional investments in 
depreciable assets, inventory, and ac- 
counts receivable, with a limitation so 
that the deduction would not exceed 20 
percent of net income or $30,000, which- 
ever is lower. 

Generally speaking, the President’s 
tax adjustment proposal is good but does 
not go far enough to reach the most 
important sectors of oureconomy. Hav- 
ing fought for so many years to secure 
recognition of the problem regarding the 
need for tax incentives to increase busi- 
ness growth, I naturally welcome his 
support for the principle and applaud his 
recognition of the value of a tax credit 
based on increased investment. Never- 
theless, I must disagree with his pro- 
posal to the extent that it would give 
tax benefits only to businesses that in- 
crease their investment in plant and 
equipment, which is primarily the man- 
ufacturing sector, thereby discriminat- 
ing against the distributive and service 
sectors which increases their investment 
in other forms, such as inventory and 
accounts receivable. Unfortunately, the 
President’s tax message completely ig- 
nores the need for recognition of in- 
creased investments in relation to other 
assets of business. 

A tax credit for increased business in- 
vestment based solely on expenditures 
for plant and equipment concentrates 
on the manufacturing sector of the econ- 
omy and fails to give adequate recog- 
nition to the need for greater growth 
in the distribution and service segment 
of our economy. As a matter of fact, 
small business is particularly concen- 
trated in the service and distributive 
fields. ‘These are the fields that have 
shown the greatest growth in post-World 
War II years, and therefore is the area 
that needs the most capital to finance 
this expansion and create jobs. By ig- 
noring the need for greater investment in 
inventory and accounts receivable, the 
President’s program is deficient in that 
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area of the economy which today is re- 
sponsible for most of the employment 
of the country. 

Distributive and service enterprises, 
which rely on inventory and accounts 
receivable, as well as depreciable assets, 
for growth require a measure of invest- 
ment for tax adjustment based on the 
aggregate of all three of these net worth 
needs. 

Mr. Speaker, as our economy matures, 
distributive and service businesses be- 
come more important. Today these en- 
terprises account for more employment 
than manufacturing and mining. This 
factor must be kept in mind in develop- 
ing a tax incentive program that is go- 
ing to be effective in creating the larg- 
est number of job opportunities. 

Since more people are employed in dis- 
tribution and service, it seems obvious 
that we cannot select as a measure of 
growth a standard which inadequately 
measures the expansion needs of this 
very important segment of the economy. 
By omitting inventory and accounts re- 
ceivable from the standard for measur- 
ing investment, the President’s program 
is deficient in a major respect. 

Furthermore, small- and medium-size 
businesses which constitute the major 
victims of the stifling effect of our pres- 
ent tax system, are primarily in distribu- 
tion and service trades. The President’s 
tax message and his recommendations 
fail to take account of this important 
fact. 

Omission of inventory and accounts 
receivable in the President’s standard for 
measuring business growth discriminates 
against a large percentage of small- and 
medium-size businesses. These busi- 
nesses do not have access to the capital 
market for expansion capital. They 
therefore need a tax incentive as a mat- 
ter of economic survival more than larger 
enterprises. 

We should also consider that one of 
the greatest present day economic re- 
quirements is increased sales. This is 
what we need to put our economy on 
the road toward dynamic growth. How 
can we do this except by stimulating the 
Nation’s millions of distributive and serv- 
ice enterprises to increase their sales. 
And to do this, a large percentage of such 
enterprises must expand their inven- 
tories and accounts receivable. 

Mr. Speaker, if we ignore these two 
factors of net worth so necessary to 
growth for so many small and medium 
size businesses, not only will any such 
program be discriminatory against the 
largest percentage of American enter- 
prise—those businesses accounting for 
the largest number of employment op- 
portunities, and those businesses which 
have the greatest need for a tax incen- 
tive based on investment—but such a 
program will not be effective in encour- 
aging maximum economic growth. 

It may be that the President’s pro- 
gram for investment incentive is based 
on plant and equipment expenditures be- 
cause of an assumption that this meas- 
ure of increase investment is easier to 
administer than one that gives consider- 
ation to additional investment for pur- 
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chasing other kinds of business growth 
assets. But this difficulty can be over- 
come. I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to limit the measure of increased 
business investment to just plant and 
equipment. The President’s tax message 
certainly does not offer any arguments 
to the contrary. As a matter of fact, 
the message ignores the need and the de- 
sirability of measuring increased busi- 
ness investment on a broad enough scale 
to be equitable for all kinds and types of 
businesses irrespective of whatever they 
make or whatever they sell. 

The economic pressures against sur- 
vival today affect all kinds of businesses, 
We must consider this problem from this 
point of view for it is one that is not 
peculiar to any segment of business. 
Whether a firm be in manufacturing, 
mining, agriculture, distribution or serv- 
ice, whether it be incorporated or unin- 
corporated, whether it be a new business 
or an old business, we must consider the 
difficulties of all small- and medium-size 
businesses to grow and expand without 
impairing their financial stability. 

It appears to me that the President 
may not have gone as far as he should 
in using a broader standard of increased 
investment because of a fear regarding 
the loss of tax revenues. In doing so, 
he has neglected to consider that a prop- 
er tax incentive program will increase 
the tax base and hence tax revenues. If 
the principle which he suggests in his 
program is sound, and I think it is, then 
tax revenues will increase, not decrease, 
as a result of a proper tax credit which 
stimulates increased investment in in- 
ventory and accounts receivable as well 
as in plant and equipment. As a matter 
of fact, I have stated many times on this 
floor that our present tax system is re- 
ducing our tax revenues, and a judicious 
adjustment to encourage business growth 
will increase these revenues. I, there- 
fore, agree that the President’s proposal 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough to reach the most impor- 
tant sectors of our economy. I hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
will consider it carefully and make the 
changes in it that are necessary to do 
the job which needs to be done. 





COMBATING NARCOTICS 
ADDICTION 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
mar from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a series of bills de- 
signed to combat a very large and very 
complex problem—narcotics addiction. 

With a deep sense of disgust we must 
take cognizance of the fact that dope 
peddlers—the most unsavory elements 
of the underworld—every year reap mil- 
lions of dollars in profits from their ob- 
scene and vicious business. More tragic, 
however, and a matter of grave national 
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concern, is the plight of the addict. A 
narcotic addict is a sick man, or boy, 
who is in desperate need of help. 

In my own city of New York, despite 
a vigorous fight against smugglers, we 
have more than 21,000 addicts, or 45 
percent of the Nation’s known drug ad- 
dicts. To date the dominant approach 
toward the addict is to treat him as a 
criminal and send him to prison where 
there are few if any facilities for treat- 
ment. Alcoholism has, at long last, been 
recognized as a sickness—why not drug 
addiction? In its present posture little 
progress can be made toward cure and, 
in the end, abolition of the illegal traf- 
fic in drugs. Stamp out the need and 
the traffic will end. 

There are far too few public facilities 
in the United States for the cure and re- 
habilitation of drug addicts. Federal in- 
stitutions right now are operating be- 
yond capacity and these are penal 
institutions. 

I am hopeful that we can begin to 
shift gears and place this problem in its 
proper prospective; namely, as one which 
calls for medical, rather than penal, 
solutions. 

The series of bills I have introduced 
call for the establishment of a new Fed- 
eral-State program for the construc- 
tion and operation of narcotics hospital 
facilities, and for technical assistance 
to the States in which similar grant pro- 
grams are found. Additionally, I have 
introduced a bill to provide for the civil 
commitment of drug users to the custody 
of the Surgeon General, under certain 
circumstances. Its purpose is to permit 
mandatory commitment, treatment, and 
aftercare supervision of victims of nar- 
cotic addiction. Lastly, I have intro- 
duced a resolution setting out the pres- 
ent seriousness of the narcotics problem 
in the United States, and expressing the 
sense of the House that the President 
call a White House Conference on Nar- 
cotics to study all aspects of the nar- 
cotics problems. 

Similar measures are being introduced 
in the Senate by Senators Javits, and 
KEATING, Of New York. Several of my 
colleagues from the New York delegation 
are likewise introducing companion 
measures in this House, and I know they 
join me in urging the House to give these 
matters early and favorable attention. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp at this point, summary 
statements of my three bills for the in- 
formation and study of my colleagues. 

SumMaryY or Narcotic Appict HosprraL 

FACILiries Act 

This bill establishes a new Federal-State 
program for the construction and operation 
of narcotics hospital facilities and for the 
provision of technical assistance to the States 
by adding a new title VIII to the Public 
Health Service Act, in which similar grant 
programs are found. Construction funds 
authorized under the bill, in an amount to be 
determined by the legislative committee, are 
to be distributed among the States in pro- 
portion to the State’s share of U.S. narcotics 
addicts, and can represent up to 75 percent of 
the cost of constructing hospitals or, where 
the needs of the States so indicate, wings 
or wards in existing institutions. Operating 
grants made available under the bill are for 
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60 percent of operating costs of such hos- 
pitals, or of similar State facilities meeting 
the requirements of the act. In addition, the 
State, in order to be eligible for assistance, 
must establish an adequate aftercare pro- 
gram, to be financed wholly by the State. 

In order to be eligible, the State must sub- 
mit a program meeting basic construction, 
operation and after-care requirements estab- 
lished by the Surgeon General and a newly 
established Advisory Committee on Hospital 
Facilities for Narcotics Addicts. The plan 
must also provide for adequate mandatory 
commitment procedures, in order to assure 
that addicts will remain in the hospitals for 
the period of time provided for in State or 
Federal law. 

The bill also contains the standard clauses 
of other grant programs in order to protect 
the interests of the United States and to as- 
sure each State of fair consideration. 

There is provision for congressional ap- 
proval of interstate compacts dealing with 
joint construction and operation of such 
facilities by two or more States, where the 
number of addicts in any one State may not 
make it economical to construct new hos- 
pitals or facilities. Even where the State 
does not construct new facilities, it may par- 
ticipate in the operations grants if it estab- 
lishes the required aftercare program and 
meets other program standards. 


SUMMARY OF CIVIL COMMITMENT BILL 


This bill provides for the civil commit- 
ment of drug users to the custody of the 
Surgeon General, under certain circum- 
stances. Its purpose is to permit manda- 
tory commitment, treatment, and aftercare 
supervision of victims of narcotic addiction. 

Civil commitment may be denied to any 
drug user if it appears that (1) there is a 
pending charge of crime against the user, not 
related to narcotics, or (2) the drug user 
has been convicted on two or more prior oc- 
casions of a felony not involving narcotics, 
or (3) the drug user has three times before 
been civilly committed because of his nar- 
cotics use, or (4) facilities for hospital care 
and aftercare supervision are inadequate at 
the time commitment is sought, or (5) it is 
not in the interest of justice to commit the 
drug user civilly. 

Civil commitments would be for an inde- 
terminate period, not to exceed 36 months, 
with a provision for up to 2 years of subse- 
quent probationary aftercare treatment. 
Within these limits custody is maintained 
until the Surgeon General certifies that the 
drug user has been effectively removed from 
the habitual use of drugs. 

A civil commitment under the proposed 
act would not be deemed a criminal convic- 
tion and the results of any tests or proce- 
dures to determine narcotic addiction by the 
Surgeon General could not be used against 
the examined person in any criminal pro- 
ceeding. The act would become effective on 
July 1, 1962. 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTION CALLING FOR WHITE 
House CONFERENCE ON NARCOTICS 


This resolution sets out the present se- 
riousness of the narcotics problem in the 
United States, and expresses the sense of 
the House of Representatives that the Presi- 
dent call a White House Conference on Nar- 
cotics, consisting of members of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches and of persons 
dealing with the problem on the State and 
local level, and patterned after similar White 
House conferences on other problems of na- 
tional concern. 

The Conference is to study all aspects of 
the narcotics problem including methods of 
coordinating State and Federal efforts, means 
for further consultation on the national and 
international levels, proposals for treatment 
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addicts, and other related matters. It is 
report its findings and recommendations 
the President and the Congress. 


Ss 





LIBERALIZATION OF THE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimdus consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GoopELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago we heard the clarion call of 
the New Frontier resounding in these 
Chambers calling for a liberalization of 
the Rules Committee so that the pro- 
grams of the new President might come 
before the elected representatives of the 
American people. 

In high flown language we were told 
that expansion of the committee would 
mean reform, in line with what was 
heralded as a young and vigorous new 
concept of government that had burst 
upon the American scene. The entire 
House would have the opportunity to 
vote on measures previously killed in the 
Rules Committee. 

At the time reform of the Rules Com- 
mittee was proposed, I led a group which 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed true reform. We asked only some 
assurance that the Rules Committee 
would not become a new cork in an old 
bottleneck. We did not get such assur- 
ance from the Democratic leadership 
and it is obvious today why we did not. 
Those who talked about reform earlier 
were not interested in realreform. They 
were interested in power. ‘They did not 
want to eliminate the bottleneck, they 
just wanted to choose the corks them- 
selves. 

The banner of the New Frontier on the 
Rules Committee has today been un- 
furled. It flutters figuratively across 
this House for all to see. It flies from 
the masthead of the majority leadership. 
The words emblazoned on that banner 
are written in a firm stroke. Those 
words are “Take it or leave it.” 

It was this motto that prompted the 
bottling up of 29 pieces of legislation on 
Wednesday. This motto flies today over 
the legislation we have before us, affect- 
ing millions of Americans, either by the 
benefits it gives or the deductions from 
the paycheck of the workingman it man- 
dates. 

The bill providing for changes in the 
Social Security Act comes before us to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, bound up in a gag 
rule that allows no amendment. This 
was tossed to this House, Mr. Speaker, 
festooned with the new mottor the Rules 
Committee would have us respect, “Take 
it or leave it.” 

Some people have attempted to justify 
the action of the Rules Committee by in- 
sisting that, traditionally, tax bills come 
before the House under a closed rule 
permitting of no amendment of any na- 
ture. This contention simply is not true. 
Proud as I am to represent the New York 
district previously so magnificently rep- 
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resented by the beloved Dan Reed, I 
need only hearken back to what Mr. 
Reed did with the social security bill 
that came out of the Ways and Means 
Committee which he chaired in 1954 
when the Congress was controlled by the 
Republicans. Mr. Forand, a Democrat 
from Rhode Island, had then cham- 
pioned many amendments in the Ways 
and Means Committee. Dan Reed in- 
sisted that Mr. Forand have the right to 
present those amendments on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. The 
Rules Committee granted a rule to per- 
mit the opposition to be heard in that 
instance. There are many other ex- 
amples that could be given, but the 1954 
experience involving former Congress- 
man Reed strikes close to home with me. 

Where is the great reform today? It 
is not apparent in this House. It was not 
apparent Wednesday when the Kennedy 
cork was clamped tightly in the bottle- 
neck on 29 bills in the Rules Committee. 
Those 29 bills will never see the light of 
day on the House floor where the will of 
the House might be worked. 

I can only say, Mr. Speaker, that gag 
rule prevails today under a new inter- 
pretation of the word “reform.” I could 
not at the time, and I cannot now, par- 
ticipate in such illusory reform, whatever 
its transient popularity might be. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CLEM MrItter, for 30 minutes, on 
April 25. 

Mr. HEmpuHILL (at the request of Mr. 
Lrsonatt1), for 1 hour, on Tuesday next, 
April 25, 1961. 

Mr. PELLY (at the request of Mr. Kyt), 
for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Revss (at the request of Mr. 
LrsonatT1), for 20 minutes, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Sutuivan, to revise and extend 
the remarks she made in the Committee 
of the Whole today on technical aspects 
of the bill and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. DOYLE. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, the remarks 
he made in Committee of the Whole to- 
day and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. StratTon, in the body of the Rec- 
orp following Mr. SCHWENGEL and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. REvuss. 

Mr. PELLY. 

The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. NELSEN) and to include extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr, MATHIAS. 





April 20 


The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. LrsonaT1) and to include extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr. FRIEDEL, 

Mr. VANTIK. 

Mr. SmitH of Iowa. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Mr. GRANT. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ing (at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 24, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


818. A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting the report of the General 
Sales Manager for January 1961, concerning 
the policies, activities, end developments re- 
lating to each commodity which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns or which 
it is directed to support; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

819. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report covering 
the progress made in liquidating the assets 
of the former Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
for the quarterly period ending March 31, 
1961, pursuant to the RFC Liquidation Act, 
as amended (67 Stat. 230), and Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1957 (22 F.R. 4633); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

820. A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, transmitting a report relating 
to certain amendments to the rules of prac- 
tice in admiralty and maritime cases for the 
courts of the United States which have been 
adopted by the Supreme Court, pursuant to 
title 28, United States Code, section 2073; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

821. A letter from the Chief Justice of 
the United States, transmitting a report 
relating to certain amendments to the rules 
of civil procedure for the U.S. district courts, 
which have been adopted by the Supreme 
Court, pursuant to title 28, United States 
Code, section 2072; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PASSMAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6518. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Inter-American Social and 
Economic Cooperation Program and the 
Chilean Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
Program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 254). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 262. Resolution for considera- 
tion for H.R. 4728, a bill to amend title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 255). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of conference. 
S. 1. An act to establish an effective pro- 
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gram to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas (Rept. No. 256). Ordered to be 
printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 1441. A bill for the relief of 
Adam and Edmund Wojtowicz; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 257). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2107. A bill for the relief of Pietro Di- 
Gregorio Bruno; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 258). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2116. A bill for the relief of Wanda 
Ferrara Spera; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 259). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 2141. A bill for the relief of 
Henry Wu Chun and Arlene Wu Chun; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 260). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2346. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Cascarino; with amendment (Rept. No. 261). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2645. A bill for the relief of Wieslawa 
Alice Klimowski; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 262). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2671. A bill for the relief of Giovanna 
Bonavita; without amendment (Rept. No. 
263). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2674. A bill for the relief of Eva Nowik; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 264). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.3146. A bill for the relief of 
Jozef Gromada; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 265). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.3371. A bill for the relief of 
George Sauter (also known as Georgois 
Makkas); without amendment (Rept. No. 
266). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.3722. A bill for the relief of Maria Czyz 
Krupa; without amendment (Rept. No. 267). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4023. A bill for the relief of Mieczyslaw 
Bajor; without amendment (Rept. No. 268). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.4201. A bill for the relief of 
Evangelia Kurtales; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 269). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4282. A bill for the relief of Casimir 
Lazarz; with amendment (Rept. No. 270). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4482. A bill for the relief of Urszula 
Sikora; with amendment (Rept. No. 271). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 6518. A bill making appropriations for 
the Inter-American Social and Economic Co- 
operation Program and the Chilean Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation Program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R.6519. A bill to provide additional 
lands for the Tupelo National Battlefield 
Site, Miss., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 6520. A bill to amend section 313 of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to extend 
the presumptive period with respect to serv- 
ice connection of multiple sclerosis for an 
additional 5 years; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6521. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare by assisting the States, through a 
program of grants-in-aid, to establish and 
operate special hospital facilities for the 
treatment and cure of narcotic addicts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6522. A bill to enable the courts more 
effectively to deal with the problem of nar- 
cotic addiction; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 6523. A bill to provide compensation 
to the Crow Tribe of Indians, Montana, for 
certain lands embraced within the present 
boundaries of the Indian reservation, for the 
validation of titles, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6524. A bill to amend chapter 35 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the escape or attempted escape of juvenile 
delinquents; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 6525. A bill to make the Commission 
on Civil Rights a permanent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6526. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare by assisting the States, through a 
program of grants-in-aid, to establish and 
operate special hospital facilities for the 
treatment and cure of narcotic addicts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6527. A bill to enable the courts more 
effectively to deal with the problem of nar- 
cotic addiction; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURNO: 

H.R. 6528. A bill to establish the Oregon 
Dunes Shorelands in the Siuslaw National 
Forest in the State of Oregon, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H.R. 6529. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a new fish hatchery in the east- 
ern part of the State of Tennessee; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 6530. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the Old Stone Church, at East 
Haven, Conn.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6531. A bili to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act to provide for a 
more effective program of water pollution 
control; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6532. A bill to prescribe a national 
policy with respect to the encouragement of 
invention by inventors and their employees, 
and thereby contribute to the advancement 
of the Nation’s welfare, by providing for the 
administration in the public interest of the 
property rights to inventions resulting from 
research or development which is financed 
at least in part through the expenditure of 
public funds; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 6533. A bill to provide that those 
persons entitled to retired pay or retainer 
pay under the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 who were prohibited from computing 
their retired pay or retainer pay under the 
rates provided by the act of May 20, 1958, 
shall be entitled to have their retired pay or 
retainer pay recomputed on the rates of 
basic pay provided by the Act of May 20, 
1958; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6534. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of rates of compensation for posi- 
tions in the Federal Government in appro- 
priate relationship to local prevailing rates 
for similar positions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R. 6535. A bill to validate the salary 
overpayments made to certain officers and 
employees incident to the salary adjustment 
provisions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6536. A bill to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare by assisting the States, through 
a program of grants-in-aid, to establish and 
operate special hospital facilities for the 
treatment and cure of narcotic addicts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6537. A bill to enable the courts more 
effectively to deal with the problem of nar- 
cotic addiction; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 6538. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 6539. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act so as to prohibit any 
person, partnership, or corporation from 
disseminating advertisements falsely repre- 
senting the prices at which commodities are 
offered for sale to be the wholesale prices of 
such commodities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 6540. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of the Army ordnance depot, referred 
to as the Sioux Ordnance Depot, as the Fort 
Sidney Ordnance Depot; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 6541. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project and the initia] stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project as participating projects of 
the Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6542. A bill to amend title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to put idle 
men to work at useful local improvements, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BLATNIE: 

H.R. 6543. A bill to amend title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to put idle 
men to work at useful local improvements, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 6544. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Dunes National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Indiana, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 6545. A bill to amend section 1498, 
United States Code, to permit patent hold- 
ers to bring civil actions against Govern- 
ment contractors who infringe their patents 
while carrying out Government contracts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 6546. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 610), 
to provide for the nutritional enrichment 
and the sanitary transportation and storage 
of rice distributed under certain programs; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 6547. A bill to establish a Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 6548. A bill to prescribe a national 
policy with respect to the encouragement of 
invention by inventors and their employees, 
and thereby contribute to the advancement 
of the Nation’s welfare, by providing for the 
administration in the public interest of the 
property rights to inventions resulting from 
research or development which is financed at 
least in part through the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT (by request) : 

H.R. 6549. A bill to provide death compen- 
sation on behalf of widows and children of 
severely disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

ELR. 6550. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to permit part-time or in- 
termittent-service Government employment 
of retired employee with full compensation 
without reduction in annuity; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6551. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit an individual 
to waive his right to receive benefits there- 
under in order to preserve his right to re- 
ceive benefits under other laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 6552. A bill to authorize the utiliza- 
tion of city and rural carriers in connection 
with decennial censuses of population; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 6553. A bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6554. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, relating to domestically pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund 
for the advancement of commercial fish- 
eries; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6555. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6556. A bill to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare by assisting the States, through 
@ program of grants-in-aid, to establish and 
operate special hospital facilities for the 
treatment and cure of narcotic addicts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6557. A bill to enable the courts more 
effectively to deal with the problem of nar- 
cotic addiction; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 6558. A bill to provide for research 
into and development of practical means for 
the utilization of solar energy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6559. A bill to provide for an averag- 
ing taxable income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6560. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to provide that 
certain proceedings shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the Administrative Procedure 
Act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.J. Res. 385. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior during the cal- 
endar year 1962 to continue to deliver water 
to lands in certain irrigation districts in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. Res. 263. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should call a White House 
Conference on Narcotics; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Res. 264. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress with respect to a White 
House Conference on Narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Res. 265. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should call a White House 
Conference on Narcotics; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. Res. 266. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should call a White House Con- 
ference on Narcotics; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6561. A bill for the relief of Fu Sheng 
Cheng (also known as Fred Cheng); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 6562. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Baratti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 6563. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Jorge Cabrita Lourenco; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 6564. A bill for the relief of Feliciana 
Corona Dansie (Mrs. Robert); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6565. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
LoCicero, Rosalia LoCicero, Paola LoCicero, 
and Guiseppa LoCicero; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 6566. A bill for the relief of Calogera 
Caravotta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: Memorial of the Nevada 
State Legislature, memorializing the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
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to cause to be issued silver coins commemo- 
rating the centennial of the admission of 
the State of Nevada into the Union; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Nevada State Legis- 
lature, memorializing the U.S. Fish and 
Wild Life Service and the Secretary of the 
Interior to expend funds received by the 
Federal Government from sale in Nevada of 
migratory bird hunting stamps for the ac- 
quisition of waterfowl lands in Nevada un- 
der the provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Nevada State Legis- 
lature, memorializing the President of the 
United States and the Postmaster General 
to cause to be issued a centennial stamp in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the admission of the State of Nevada into 
the Union; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: Memorial of the 
Senate of the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas, being Senate Resolution 17, a 
resolution requesting the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President of the United States 
to review the proposed transfer of the naval 
air technical training unit from the Olathe, 
Kans., Naval Air Station to the Glynco, Ga., 
Naval Air Station; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas, being House Resolution 31, a 
resolution requesting the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President of the United 
States to review the proposed transfer of 
the naval air technical training unit from 
the Olathe, Kans., Naval Air Station to the 
Glynco, Ga., Naval Air Station; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


126. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 
the Ladies Auxiliary of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles of South Omaha, Nebr., in support 
of legislation to amend the Social Security 
Act so that survivors’ benefits will be identi- 
cal whether the survivor be husband or wife; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

127. By Mr. DOOLEY: Resolution, adopted 
by the Council of the City of New Rochelle, 
N.Y., requesting an investigation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Public Service Commission into the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

128. Also, resolution adopted by the mem- 
bers of the Little Garden Club of Rye, West- 
chester County, N.Y., in strong support of 
House Joint Resolution 225, the Delaware 
River Compact, and urging expeditious pas- 
sage of said resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

129. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of the 
Reverend Edmund J. Ryan, C. PP. S., dean, 
St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio, and 
other members of the faculty and student 
body for Federal aid to education legislation 
which would include all citizen-students 
whether they attend public school or inde- 
pendent schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

130. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Christian Nationalist Crusade, Los Angeles, 
Calif., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to impeaching Chief 
Justice Warren, Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
and others; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Senator Dodd, of Connecticut, Delivers 
Americanism Conference Speech at An- 
nual American Legion Event in West 
Virginia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was the privilege of our esteemed col- 
league, Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, and the Senator from West 
Virginia who now speaks, to have been 
invited to participate in the annual 
Americanism Conference of the West 
Virginia Department of the American 
Legion held in Fairmont, W. Va., April 
15, 1961. 

Senator Dopp delivered the conference 
keynote address—a fforthright and 
thought-provoking message which was 
declared by seniors among the active 
American Legion members in attend- 
ance to have been one of the most in- 
spiring in the long series of the West 
Virginia department’s annual lectures 
on Americanism. Adjutant Tommy 
Jones announced that he had arranged 
to have the address by Senator Dopp 
broadcast by radio on stations through- 
out the State. 

In being privileged to introduce our 
distinguished colleague, I said: 


I am especially gratified to bring to you 
tonight a speaker who has developed high 
competency in areas that are particularly 
relevant to the theme of this conference. 

As a citizen, as a practicing lawyer, as a 
legislator, and as the father of two charm- 
ing daughters and four sons, our speaker, 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, has 
& very real investment in Americanism and 
in the problems of our achieving a more 
viable democracy. 

His professional engagement in this field 
began with the conferring of his law degree 
at Yale University in 1933. In 1935 THomas 
Dopp established and directed the national 
youth administration in Connecticut, there- 
by initiating a very deep commitment to 
juvenile problems and the development of 
our youth. This interest and responsibility 
he has carried with him to the present time, 
in which it guides his very able work as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

In 1938 our speaker joined the Department 
of Justice, where he served with distinction 
until 1945 as special assistant to the At- 
torney General. In that year he was called 
from the Department of Justice to serve with 
Justice Jackson at the Nuremburg Trials for 
the War Crimes. During the remainder of 
1945 and 1946 he acted as vice chairman of 
the board of review and executive trial coun- 
sel in the U.S. Chief of Counsel for the Prose- 
cution of Axis Criminality, earning a Presi- 
dential Citation and the Medal of Freedom 
for the high service he rendered. 

After several years of active practice in 
law, our guest returned to public service as 


a Member of the House of Representative in 
the 83d and 84th Congresses, and was 
elected to the Senate in 1958. Throughout 
@ wide and varied practice of law, as a 
private practitioner, as a public servant, and 
as a legislator, the consistent thread of Sen- 
ator Dopp’s career has been his high dedi- 
cation to the principles of Americanism and 
his devotion to the task of making those 
principles secure. 

It is with a keen awareness of the clari- 
fication which he can bring to the delibera- 
tions of this conference that I take pleasure 
in presenting the Honorable THomas J. Dopp, 
a distinguished U.S. Senator from the State 
of Connecticut. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the text 
of Senator Dopp’s speech. 

There being no objection the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, oF 
CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE AMERICAN LEGION 
CONFERENCE, FAIRMONT, W. Va., APRIL 15, 
1961 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is a great pleasure for me to be here 
with this group of American Legion mem- 
bers and their wives, who have contributed 
so much in the effort to inform the Amer- 
ican people about the essential evil of com- 
munism and the threat it poses to freedom. 

I am glad to be here in West Virginia for 
another reason. Thanks to the energetic 
and effective efforts of Senator RANDOLPH 
and Senator Byrrp, I probably Know more 
about the problems of West Virginia than 
those of any other State in the Union, ex- 
cepting my own State of Connecticut. In 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, I have been 
fortunate to have a warm and wise friend, 
who is known and respected as one of the 
most eloquent and capable Members of the 
Senate. 

I have been privileged to know Senator 
Bos Byrrp for a long time and have served 
with him in the House and Senate. I have 
always regarded him as one of the most 
earnest and dedicated public servants in 
America. West Virginia can well be proud 
of its representation in the Senate. There 
is no State whose interests are more ef- 
fectively or tirelessly represented. 

The word “Americanism” has, I am afraid, 
been much misunderstood. 

It has been abused by ultraconservative 
extremists who claim it as their peculiar 
property. 

On the other hand, it has been unjustly 
vilified by the ultraliberal extremists, who 
equate it with bigotry and reaction. 

Why there should be such confusion, I 
find difficult to understand. The meaning 
of “Americanism” should be plain enough. 

“Americanism” means loyalty not merely 
to our country but to its traditions and to 
the moral values for which it stands. 

It means dedication to the concepts of 
justice and tolerance and fairness that are 
enshrined in our Constitution. 

But above all, it means dedication to the 
cause of human freedom—the kind of ded- 
ication to which Thomas Jefferson gave 
voice when he wrote the line: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of Almighty God eternal 
hostility to all forms of tyranny over the 
minds of men.” 

No American who ts true to the traditions 
of his country could fail to be opposed to 
Nazi and Communist tyranny. 


Americanism in our day and age does 
not mean simply opposition to communism. 
It means adherence to a positive set of 
values. Dedication to these values, how- 
ever, automatically brings us into opposi- 
tion to communism. 

Whether they realize it or not, those 
“ultraliberals” who repudiate the word 
“Americanism” have in effect turned their 
backs on the American tradition. 

By “ultraliberal” I mean those intellec- 
tuals, naive or softheaded, who refuse to be- 
lieve that communism can be all evil; who 
insist that the Communists are like our- 
selves and that, if we are prepared to be 
reasonable, coexistence with them is pos- 
sible; who close their eyes to all the massive 
evidence that communism is an internation- 
al conspiracy committed to the destruction 
of freedom and religion; who cry “witch- 
hunt” or “McCarthyism” at every effort to 
investigate Communist-front operations and 
Communist infiltration of Government posi- 
tions; who are not pro-Communist, but 
react with far greater emotion against 
every manifestation of anticommunism than 
they ever seem capable of displaying against 
communism. 

But the American tradition is equally be- 
trayed by those ultraconservative extremists 
who pretend to speak in the name of Ameri- 
canism, but who forget that fairness and 
moderation and justice are essential in- 
gredients of our nationhood. The result is 
that these extremists of the right frequently 
take the stand that everyone who disagrees 
with them is either a Communist or a dupe 
of the Communists, that every political fig- 
ure who has been guilty of an error in judg- 
ment or a policy that failed, is, ipso facto, a 
member of the Communist conspiracy. 

In reply to the ultraliberal extremists, I 
say that there is a problem of Communist 
infiltration in government, a very real prob- 
lem. It has been with us before and I am 
sure it will continue to be with us so long 
as the cold war exists. Let me review a few 
pertinent facts in this connection. 

Alger Hiss, one of the top officers of the 
State Department and the secretary of the 
founding conference of the United Nations, 
was identified as a Communist agent and 
was convicted of perjury for denying that 
he turned over state secrets to Whittaker 
Chambers, a self-confessed Soviet agent. 

Harry Dexter White, who, as the energetic 
assistant to Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, in effect ran the American Treas- 
ury, has also been proved, beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, to have been a Communist 
agent. 

Frank Coe, one-time assistant to White, 
was compelled to resign as head of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund when he claimed 
protection of the fifth amendment in refus- 
ing to reply to the question: “Are you a 
Communist agent?” Mr. Coe is today in 
Communist China. 

Think of the implications of this: Com- 
munist agents have at different times di- 
rected the American Treasury, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and one of the key 
offices in the U.S. State Department. 

Those ultraliberals who charge that every 
investigation into the possibility of Com- 
munist infiltration or of Communist influ- 
ence in government policy is a witch-hunt, 
are either wrongheaded, or blind, or worse. 

But as bad as the ultraliberal extremists 
are those ultraconservative extremists who 
charge, for example, that President Eisen- 
hower and the late Secretary of State John 
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Foster Dulles and Mr. Allen Dulles were con- 


scious members of the Communits con- 
spiracy. 

To accuse people like President Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles of being Communist 
agents is an affront to both decency and 
intelligence. It brings our leaders and our 
institutions into disrepute, it sows division, 
it makes it easier for the Communists and 
the ultraliberals to equate opposition to 
communism with political lunacy. 

In the realm of foreign policy, American- 
ism means certain concrete things. 

Above all, it means commitment to the 
principle of freedom for men and nations. 

It means that we can never reconcile our- 
selves to the enslavement of hundreds of 
millions of people in Europe and in Asia by 
the most bestial despotism in history. 

It means that we must seek, by every 
means short of war, to help these peoples re- 
cover their freedom. 

It means that we must avoid all measures 
which might be construed as an acceptance 
of the permanence of these regimes. 

It means an abiding faith in the triumph 
of good over evil and freedom over slavery. 

It means that we must call a halt to the 
partial surrender and partial retreats that 
have characterized our foreign policy since 
Yalta and Tehran. 

It means a willingness to fight, if fight we 
must, to protect our freedom and the free- 
dom of other peoples. 

It means the kind of courage and the kind 
of dedication our forebears had when they 
pledged their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor to the cause of freedom. 

I know that I do not have to agitate or 
exhort the members of the American Legion 
on the subject of communism. But we 
must be frank in realizing that the view- 
point which we in this hall hold, is shared 
only by a minority in our own country and 
by @ much smaller minority throughout the 
free world community. 

With the exception of the fellow travelers 
and the ultraliberal extremists, the major- 
ity will agree with us that communism is 
inherently evil, that it has cost the lives of 
scores Of millions of people, that it is mili- 
tantly opposed to belief in God, that its to- 
talitarian government violates all of man’s 
God-given rights, that the leaders of com- 
munism have on frequent occasions pro- 
claimed their intention of burying the free 
world. 

But after admitting all these things our 
friends of the majority will turn around 
and say: “We have to be realistic. We can- 
not afford a nuclear war. Therefore we must 
seriously attempt to negotiate with the 
Communists, seriously strive to achieve co- 
existence with them.” 

This brief statement of position is, I am 
certain, an accurate characterization of the 
present attitude of the free world. But 
within these brief sentences there are so 
many grave fallacies that I sometimes won- 
der what has happened to the intelligence 
and sanity and morality of civilized men. 

This position assumes that the essential 
differences between communism and free- 
dom are negotiable. But while many minor 
and peripheral differences are negotiable, 
the essential difference between freedom and 
slavery is not. 

It also assumes that the cold war is two- 
sided in origin, that if we abate our hostility, 
the Communists will abate theirs. But the 
cold war does not originate on our side; 
the hostility of the Communist world to the 
free world does not spring from anything 
we have done. The Kremlin is opposed to 


us because of what we are and what we be- 
lieve. It seeks to destroy us—in fact I would 
say that it is under compulsion to destroy 
us—because we stand for the dignity of 
man and it stands for human enslavement; 
because we stand for freedom and it stands 
for the total subjugation of the rest of the 
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world; because we stand for belief in God 
and in man’s God-given rights, while the 
Kremlin denies these beliefs; because Amer- 
ica is the one thing that stands in the way 
of global victory for the Kremlin. 

Unless we are prepared to abandon belief 
in God and freedom and all the other virtues 
of our civilization, we will remain what we 
are. And so long as we remain what we 
are, communism will seek—must seek—to 
destroy us. Let us have no illusion on this 
score. 

This quest for coexistence, where coexist- 
ence is not possible, represents an abandon- 
ment of the first of all moral and religious 
precepts: Thou shalt love thy brother as 
thyself. It also represents an abandonment 
of the moral foundation of the American 
revolution and American civilization. 
Whether they realize it or not, those who 
argue in favor of an entente with the Krem- 
lin, are urging that, for the sake of pre- 
serving our own precious skins, we forget 
about the agony of the hundreds of millions 
of people enslaved by communism. 

I say that we cannot forget about their 
agony. I say that if we declare peace with 
the tyrants, morally we are declaring war 
on their victims. 

I say that we cannot defend freedom if we 
limit it to mean only our freedom. 

I believe that in the long run we will pro- 
tect ourselves best and defend freedom best 
if, together with Thomas Jefferson, we 
“swear upon the altar of Almighty God, 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the minds of men.” 

I have repeated this quotation from 
Thomas Jefferson because I feel that it is 
something that every American should re- 
mind himself of every day of his life. 

I say that the hesitant, compromising, co- 
existential foreign policy of recent years en- 
courages aggression, endangers the peace, im- 
perils our freedom, and every day erodes our 
own integrity. 

I say that we can neither preserve the 
peace nor defend freedom, nor win the cold 
war unless, as the very first act, we commit 
ourselves to the universal triumph of the 
faith in God and freedom which is the very 
heart of our civilization and culture. 

I say that this is the essence of American- 
ism in our time, that only thus can we de- 
fend our freedom, perpetrate the American 
tradition, and ultimately make the American 
dream available to peoples everywhere. 





Israeli Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tribute to 
Israel on the occasion of the 13th anni- 
versary of its independence: 

ISRAELI INDEPENDENCE DAY 


On the 13th anniversary of its inde- 
pendence, Israel has proved that the experi- 
ment to create a national state has been a 
total success. For today Israel is truly a 
national state among the countries of the 
world. She has taken into her land the 
lost and homeless refugees of World War II. 
Her population has almost tripled since 
1948, the year of her independence. Her 
land now supports over 2 million people. In 
order to build the land to meet the needs 
of her people, new social forms were de- 
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veloped and combined with the old. In 
addition to cultivation of private lands, 
communal agricultural villages were set up 
to meet the immediate needs of many 
families. There, the land is owned in com- 
mon and the community provides for all the 
needs of its members. The moshav combines 
collective living with the capitalist system 
by providing small landholders with an eco- 
nomic community run by the state, the co. 
operative movement, and trade unions, 
Thus, there are various economic institu- 
tions to provide for the varied needs of the 
population. 

Just as the Israeli people express their 
resourcefulness and originality in the de. 
velopment of economic institutions, so do 
they in their culture. Through books and 
25 daily newspapers Israel seeks to explain 
itself and its purposes to the rest of the 
world. Through its renowned Philharmonic, 
its Hebrew University, its folk dances and 
music, and its archeological discoveries, 
such as the Dead Sea scrolls, we in the 
United States, and the other peoples of the 
world, have come to know and respect Israel 
and its accomplishments in these few years. 





Rt. Rev. Theodore G. Kojis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 30, the Right Reverend Theodore 
G. Kojis, abbot of St. Andrews Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
honored by the entire Cleveland com- 
munity on the occasion of his 25 years 
in the priesthood and his dedicated 
service to the Cleveland community. 

The Right Reverend Abbot Theodore 
G. Kojis, O.8.B., of Cleveland, is a native 
of Slovakia. He came to this country as 
a 4-year-old in 1914. His family first 
settled in Milwaukee and later moved to 
a nearby town in Wisconsin. After com- 
pleting his elementary education in St. 
Matthew’s Parochial School, the future 
abbot of St. Andrew’s Abbey enrolled in 
St. Procopius Academy in Lisle, Ill., in 
the fall of 1923. He obtained his high 
school diploma in 1927 and spent the 
next 2 years in St. Procopius College be- 
fore entering the novitiate at St. John’s 
Abbey in Collegeville, Minn., in the 
summer of 1929. 

Abbot Kojis came to St. Andrew’s Ab- 
bey in the summer of 1930. Besides 
teaching in the Benedictine High School, 
he studied at John Carroll University 
and St. Mary’s Seminary. In 1934 he 
received his bachelor of arts degree from 
John Carroll University. He was or- 
dained 2 years later on May 1 by Bishop 
Schrembs. Before preparing for preach- 
ing missions at Catholic University, he 
continued teaching for a number of years 
at Benedictine. Moreover, he served as 
prefect of the boarding-school students 
and procurator of the abbey. 

At the time of his election as the 
second abbot of St. Andrew’s Abbey on 
June 20, 1946, Abbot Kojis was the 
youngest Benedictine prelate of abbatial 
rank in the world. While in Europe for 
the general election of the abbot pri- 
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mate in the fall of 1947, he visited 


Slovakia. ‘The hometown folks in his 
birthplace of Koseca gave their re- 
nowned son a warm welcome. 

The abbot attended the International 
Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona, 
Spain, in 1952, and made a tour of Italy, 
Germany, France, England, and Ireland. 
He became acquainted with many Slo- 
vak refugees while on the continent. 
Giving aid to the needy Slovaks in exile 
has been one of the favorite charities of 
the abbot who has always shown a gen- 
erous heart to his fellow countrymen 
now living in exile. 

Despite his manifold duties as abbot of 
st. Andrew’s and president of Benedic- 
tine High School, Abbot Kojis studied 
art at Western Reserve University and 
obtained his master’s degree several 
years ago. He holds membership in the 
First Catholic Slovak Union, First Catho- 
lic Slovak Ladies’ Union, Slovak Catho- 
lic Sokol, Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic 
Union, Slovak Catholic Federation, the 
Slovak League of America, and is a 
fourth degree member of the Knights of 
Columbus. The abbot has been honored 
with honorary offices in most of these 
organizations. Moreover, he is the pres- 
ident of the Slovak Institute here, and 
protector of the Slovak Catholic Center 
in Rome. In addition he is honorary 
president of the Slovak News Associa- 
tion. 

The entire Cleveland community and 
the Nation is proud of the achievements 
of this distinguished citizen. 





President of U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Publicly Declares President Kennedy 
“Doesn’t Have a Socialistic Bone in 
His Body” and Also Says “President 
Kennedy’s Program Designed To Ener- 
gize Weakening Economy” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the Los 
Angeles Times, February 3, 1961, I read 
a release which was in text as follows: 


KENNEDY’s No SociaList, Says U.S. CHAMBER 
HEAD; PRESIDENT’s “PUMP PRIMING” MEAS- 
URES SEEN AS SPUR TO NATION’s LAGGING 
Economy 


Arthur (Red) Motley, president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and an out- 
spoken apostle of free enterprise, said here 
Thursday that, while he may disapprove of 
some of President Kennedy’s antirecession 
measures, he would hardly go so far as to 
call them socialistic. 

“He [Kennedy] doesn’t have a socialistic 
bone in his body,” said Motley. 

The red-haired chamber president, by turn 
critic and defender of the President, told a 
news conference in the Biltmore that he’s 
convinced the administration’s “pump prim- 
ing” is designed to “energize” the country’s 
Sagging economy, not destroy it. 


And, because, in my humble judg- 
ment, the direct quote in said newspaper 
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by the President of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce should be specifically observed 
by as many Americans who really think 
as possible, I am pleased to present the 
text thereof. President Motley surely 
knows whereof he speaks about President 
Kennedy. 

And, Mr. Speaker, please note what he 
says about President Kennedy’s admin- 
istration, its purposes and design. 





A Tribute to the Cuban Patriots 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope my 
colleagues in the House will join with 
me in paying tribute to the small but 
gallant band of beleaguered Cuban pa- 
triots who seek the restoration of free- 
dom for themselves and their fellow 
countrymen. 

That the present effort has apparently 
failed in no way diminishes the gallantry 
of the attempt. Sometimes, unfortu- 
nately and understandably, impatience 
overrules sound military judgment, in 
this case resulting in precipitating the 
invasion effort prematurely. 

However, let it be noted by freedom- 
loving people everywhere that the bell 
has tolled for the Bearded Butcher of the 
Caribbean and his ruthless Communist 
cohorts. The string is indeed running 
out for Fidel Castro and his atheistic 
pro-Communist totalitarian government. 

Let this modern-day buccaneer take 
warning—the American people cannot 
and will not longer tolerate the estab- 
lishment of this first Communist 
beachhead on the American Continent. 

Speaking as one Member of the US. 
House of Representatives to the Cuban 
freedom defenders, let me say: Be not 
discouraged and be not of faint heart. 
The cause for which many of you have 
already given “the last full measure of 
devotion” is not lost and I promise you 
the people of the United States, in the 
American tradition, cannot forsake you. 
Freedom never dies; it lives forever in 
the hearts of God-fearing men of good 
faith. 

Paraphrasing the words of the 
martyred Lincoln, “Your honored dead 
have not died in vain’ and from these 
dead you will rededicate yourselves to 
the cause of freedom until the last 
fanatical adherent of the Communist 
ideology is driven from your shores. 
Again I say, be of stout heart and by 
your courage you will shame _ those 
among us of faint heart, whose overly 
cautious counsel again recommends the 
policy of “too little and too late.’ 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
this House to support positive action by 
the President, directed toward the over- 
throw of Fidel Castro and all he repre- 
sents. Let us not again selfishly betray 
our Founding Fathers by denying aid to 
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enslaved people, which to our everlast- 
ing shame was done in Hungary. We 
cannot afford to longer speak softly and 
carry a swagger stick. Fifty years ago 
American lives and property were sacred 
everywhere in the world and by our 
action in this crisis we can again alert 
the world that this Nation will not tol- 
erate oppression and to all nations on 
earth let us say ““‘We hope you will like 
us, but respect us you must.” 





Address by Senator Wiley Over Wisconsin 
Radio Stations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
15, the 1961 shipping season opened for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

This is expected to be the most re- 
warding year in the history of the water- 
way. 

The expansion of traffic through the 
seaway should, in my judgment, be a 
high priority target for the Great Lakes 
region and the Nation. 

Why? Because this less expensive 
route to consumers around the world, if 
utilized to the maximum, offers a great 
opportunity for economic growth and 
progress. 

Recently, I was privileged to outline 
some steps in which I believe we can 
reap maximum benefits from such ex- 
panded trade and commerce, as well as 
comment on other problems confronting 
us and the economy, in a radio broadcast 
over Wisconsin radio stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the broadcast printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, OVER WISCONSIN RapDIO StTaA- 
TIONS 
Friends, the economic crisis in business 

confronting the country continues to be ex- 

tremely serious. The rates of unemploy- 
ment are far too high. Throughout Wis- 

consin, these total about 117,000, or over 7 

percent of the labor force of 1,576,000. Lags 

in job-creating, economy-bolstering business 
and industry also have serious repercussions 
in the economy. 

The unemployed and their families are 
suffering severe hardships; 

Progress is retarded in the economy; 

The loss of buying power is being felt by 
sales, services, and other enterprises; 

Uncle Sam, too, feels the pinch in reduced 
revenue. 

Fortunately, signs on the horizon are 
pointing to an upturn in the economy. 

Although this won’t be magically accom- 
plished overnight, our task now is (1) to 
speed full recovery; (2) to get our jobless 
back to work; and (3) to learn a lesson from 
the setback and develop more effective ma- 
chinery to curb such dips in the economic 
cycle in the future. 
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To guard against such setbacks in the 
future, also, we need to mobilize, and fully 
utilize the available economic potential. 

During the past week, I was privileged 
to meet with civic, labor, business and other 
leaders in Wisconsin. The purpose was to 
take a new look at the situation and try 
to find new ideas for improving the eco- 
nomic outlook. 

Working on the spot, these leaders have a 
firsthand knowledge of the situation. Con- 
sequently, they are in a good position to 
evaluate the economic factors and make rec- 
ommendations for improving the outlook. 

To an ever-larger degree, the Nation, in my 
judgment, needs to depend upon enlightened 
leadership in business and labor to find 
solutions to problems in the economy. 

In these difficult times, particularly, we 
need real economic statesmanship. 

Now, what can be done? 

In Congress, legislation is being consid- 
ered for improving the economic picture. 

The State and local governments, also, 
could well speed up timetables for procure- 
ment and construction of public projects. 

Business and industry—as economically 
feasible—could well move up plans for plants 
and operational expansion. 

Communities can undertake self-help 
“bootstrap” operations to evaluate potential 
human and natural resources and better 
utilize these to bolster the economy to meet 
the needs of the people. 

The creation of multicommunity cooper- 
ative programs for pooling of manpower and 
natural resources also can help to resolve 
problems and improve the economic out- 
look. The potentials of an area may be 
neither local, nor State, but rather inter- 
community, or interstate. Pooling such 
manpower or resources on an area or regional 
basis often can result in more effective 
programs. 

We can establish a higher priority for Buy 
American policy in times of national eco- 
nomic distress. 

We can encourage wise investments of 
private business and public funds and job- 
creating enterprises. The purpose would be 
to promote further economic recovery. To- 
day, there are about $12 billion in financial 
savings by individuals; and $33 billion in 
corporate funds. 

The total assets of life insurance companies 
amount to about $114 billion. One of the 
problems is to encourage the use of such 
funds in more productive investments. 

We need a reexamination of our tax sys- 
tem also to provide encouragement and in- 
centive for expansion of job-creating enter- 
prises. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Now, I want to discuss with you one of 
the great, new opportunities to improve our 
economic life; that is, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

As a sponsor of the Wiley-Dondero law, 
authorizing U.S. improvement of the water- 
way, I am naturally deeply interested in its 
ability to better serve all of us, and the 
economy. 

Since its completion in 1959, the seaway 
has experienced a promising expansion of 
trade and commerce. 

Now, the 1961 shipping season is about to 
get underway and it is expected to be the 
most rewarding year of the history of the 
waterway. 

True, the volume of traffic—until now— 
has been less than the more liberal “guess- 
timates.” 

All of us around the Great Lakes, includ- 
ing commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
civic and all other interests, have a deep in- 
terest in assuring maximum utilization of 
the seaway, however. 

Why? First, because we, as taxpayers, 
have a $140 million investment in the proj- 
ect. The Seaway Corporation, designed to 
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be self-supporting, will be able to pay off 
the debt by charging tolls only if there is 
an adequate traffic. 

Second, there is economic advantage in 
fully utilizing the seaway, a less expensive 
trade route for traffic now flowing between 
Great Lakes and the ports of the world. 

Third, we need to develop new markets 
for the products of our farms and factories. 
Unless this is done, we will miss a great op- 
portunity; and also find our domestic econ- 
omy seriously handicapped. Over the years, 
human ingenuity and technology have dra- 
matically increased our productivity. As a 
result, the domestic economy, more and 
more, will not only be fully supplied, but, 
in some instances, glutted. 

Consequently, we need to look for con- 
sumers elsewhere in the world. Today there 
are nearly 2 billion consumers outside the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Except for a 
relatively few industrially advanced coun- 
tries, they need literally everything. 

This is a great potential if we develop the 
programs and policies to profitably supply 
such markets. 

And, fourth, the seaway, defensewise, also 
plays a significant role in the transportation 
of vital materiel to and from the lakes 
region. 

These, then, are a few of the reasons why 
we need to encourage cooperation among all 
Great Lakes States to fully utilize, and bene- 
fit from, the seaway. 

Progress, however, has been sufficient to 
inspire optimism of new economic life, 
transfused through the seaway, for the Great 
Lakes region and America. 

Now, what are some of the steps that need 
to be taken to reap maximum rewards? 
These include constructive efforts to— 

Assure fast, smooth handling of shipping 
through the seaway itself, eliminating bot- 
tlenecks and expediting traffic; 

Finish the job of deepening and improv- 
ing the Great Lakes connecting channel, so 
that deepsea vessels can sail to all lake ports; 
at present rates of progress, it appears that 
the channels will be usable at a controlling 
depth of 27 feet by June 1962, the target 
date; 

Expand promotion efforts to provide ship- 
ping, trade, and related interests with a bet- 
ter knowledge of advantages; 

Speed up completion of port and harbor 
development projects, to enable ports to 
expeditiously handle available traffic and 
larger volumes of trade and commerce for 
the future; 

Enlarge research efforts to find markets 
for the wide variety of products of the agri- 
cultural-industrial complex of the upper 
Midwest—the greatest in the world; 

Undertake pilot studies on deicing to de- 
termine the feasibility of attempting to 
further extend the shipping season; 

Find early, favorable solutions to prob- 
lems arising out of pilotage, labor-manage- 
ment negotiations, and other situations; 
and 

Encourage greater cooperation among 
Lake States in the development of trade 
and commerce. 

In addition to these measures, there is 
a need for: 

Carrying forward the kind of national 
trade policies that will encourage trade and 
commerce on the Great Lakes; 

Establishment of “tie-ins’’ in road, rail, 
and air transportation; and 

Encourage an ever-greater flow of traffic 
through the Great Lakes ports and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—a less expensive route to 
destinations around the globe. 

Maximum utilization of the seaway can 
prove to be a vital lifeline for improving 
the economic outlook. 


OUTLOOK IN AGRICULTURE 


Now, let’s turn to ancther important 
aspect of our economy, agriculture. 
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To maintain balanced economic progress, 
we need to assure the farmer a propor. 
tionate share of the national income. 

The objectives of a realistic program in. 
clude— 

Creation of a positive—not a negative 
image of the American farmers’ contribu- 
tion to our economic progress; 

Attempting to establish a relatively good 
supply-demand balance for production or 
consumption of farm commodities; 

Finding better ways to utilize farm sur- 
pluses, plus reducing costs of storage, and 
using these invaluable resources as assets, 
not as economic millstones around the neck 
of the economy; and 

Assuring the farmer of a fair share of 
our ever-growing income. 

Today, there are about 7 million people 
working on farms. Sixteen million addi- 
tional persons process and market farm pro- 
ducts. Farm sales for cash total about $32 
billion a year, twice that of total auto and 
truck sales, Farms also employ 10 times as 
many people as automobile manufacturing 
and 14 times as many as in steelmaking. 

These highlights of the farm picture help 
to illustrate the significance of agriculture 
to the overall economy. 


FARM PROGRAM 


In the near future, the President is ex- 
pected to propose legislation to Congress for 
a@ new farm program. As recommended in 
his message, a highlight involves recom- 
mendations for establishment of the na- 
tional farmer advisory committee system. 
The committees would be established to 
handle production and marketing programs 
for each commodity in which supply adjust- 
ment is required. The developed programs, 
involving controls over production and mar- 
keting, however, would not go into effect 
until approved by two-third of the pro- 
ducers. 

The committees would make recommen- 
dations to the Secretary of Agriculture. If 
approved by the Secretary—and not vetoed 
by Congress within 60 days—the programs 
would go into action. 

Personally, I have long felt that (a) the 
farmer should have a stronger voice in 
programs affecting his economic future; (b) 
that solution to the supply-demand im- 
balance of farm products can best be re- 
solved on a commodity-by-commodity basis; 
and (c) that self-help as a principle should 
be encouraged—reducing the load on Uncle 
Sam. 

However, there are serious questions to be 
resolved, including— 

How much authority should be granted 
the committees and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in controlling production and mar- 
keting of farm products? 

Can the farmers and their organizations, 
until now unable to agree on a national 
farm policy, develop acceptable plans for 
separate commodity programs? 

How complex will be such a multicom- 
modity program? 

How much will it cost the taxpayer, and 
what effect will it have on consumers? 

Congress, of course, will have to examine 
these recommendations very carefully. As 
yet, the farm message has not been followed 
up by proposals for legislation. It’s expected, 
however, that this will come to Congress in 
the near future. 


REVIEWING FEDERAL MILK ORDER SYSTEM 


Recently, also, the President appointed 4 
committee to make a special study of the 
Federal milk marketing order system, which 
offers a real opportunity to make a useful, 
much-needed study—one which I have long 
recommended. Over the years, dairymen in 
Wisconsin and throughout the Midwest have 
received far less for fluid milk than produc- 
ers elsewhere in the country. 
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A review of the milk order system—I sin- 
cerely hope—would provide evidence to wipe 
out inequities in the system. 


EXPANDING SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Looking now at another program—of in- 
terest not only to farmers, but to the youth 
and parents of Wisconsin and America—we 
find that, regrettably, the national school 
lunch program is running out of money for 
the current year. 

Consequently, the program is in danger 
of being cut back severely. 

Over the years, the program—benefiting 
more than 1344 million students—has been 
(1) an important factor in maintaining the 
health of our youth, and (2) a significant 
outlet for surplus farm commodities. About 
265,000 students in Wisconsin are enjoying 
and benefiting from lunches served in the 
schools. 

Because of a shortage of funds, Gordon 
Gunderson, director of the school lunch 
program for Wisconsin regrettably found 
it necessary to inform participating schools 
that it would be necessary, on May 1, 1961, 
to cut back Federal reimbursement for 
lunches from 5 to 11%4 cents per lunch. This 
serious curtailment would occur not only in 
Wisconsin but in other States throughout 
the Nation. 

The history of the school lunch system, 
I believe, well justifies Federal support at 
the current level of reimbursement. 

Consequently, I have introduced a bill to 
provide an additional $10 million supple- 
mental appropriation for the current year. 
Moreover, I shall urge Congress to take 
early and favorable action on such legisla- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is a brief look at some of the 
challenges and opportunities confronting 
Congress and the country. 

As always, I welcome the opportunity to 
report to you. 

As there is legislation of particular in- 
terest to you coming up in Congress in the 
days ahead, I shall be glad to hear from 
you. 

Now, this is Atec Witey signing off. 





The Occasion of the 60th Anniversary of 
the Washington County Free Library 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the free 
public library is a uniquely American 
institution. I say this not only because 
it was originated in America by Benja- 
min Franklin, but because of its entirely 
voluntary character. We may go to a 
library or we may stay home. When we 
g0, we may browse until we find some 
book that fills our need for enlighten- 
ment or entertainment. 

In this second half of the 20th cen- 
tury we are often preoccupied by that 
portion of organized knowledge which 
we call science. When we are daily con- 
fronted by either the military, diplo- 
matic, or propaganda effect of the scien- 
tific success of a powerful competitor, we 
naturally concentrate much of our in- 
tellectual effort on science. Aside from 
any competitive aspect, we know that 
we must excel in both pure and applied 
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science if we are to attain the goals that 
we have set for ourselves. 

The free public libraries of America 
can, however, fill a peculiarly valuable 
function in this highly charged atmos- 
phere. They can, of course, be a tool for 
the continuing education of those who 
dedicate themselves to science. 

But equally important, the free public 
library can provide a balance in our in- 
tellectual life. The people of America 
have access here to all the wealth and 
mellow splendor of the humanities. We 
read history, biography, geography, the 
arts and the languages of the globe. And 
these are the areas of knowledge that 
are necessary to the wisdom and matu- 
rity to exploit and enjoy the victories of 
science. 

The Washington County Free Library 
merits the praise that is being conferred 
upon it tonight. It has played and will 
continue to play a role in the commu- 
nity which is more significant than 
might be recognized by the casual ob- 
server. 

For all that the Washington County 
Free Library offered the people that it 
serves, I wish it well upon the occasion of 
commencing its 61st year of service. 





Relieve Impact of Cheap Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago I communicated with President 
Kennedy and his Cabinet Committee 
asking for relief for the textile industry 
and other industries feeling the impact 
of cheaply produced foreign goods. 

I am pleased indeed that in response 
to these intercessions I have been ad- 
vised by the White House that the 
President has directed his Cabinet Com- 
mittee, appointed to look into these 
questions and report back to the Presi- 
dent, to submit its recommendations as 
quickly as possible so that action can be 
taken, and I am very hopeful that favor- 
able action may soon be taken. 

In addition, the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Honorable Luther 
A. Hodges, Chairman of the Cabinet 
Committee to whom I also appealed, has 
assured me that his Committee must 
make its report to the President in the 
near future and in the interim will study 
all measures of relief as thoroughly as 
possible. 

As I have pointed out many times, 
cheaply produced foreign goods are 
undermining American industrial pros- 
perity in many industries and causing 
widespread unemployment and  de- 
pressed conditions. 

This exceedingly dangerous situation 
has been allowed to drift altogether too 
long. Congress, as well as the executive 
branch, must accept full responsibility 
for the most unfortunate, deplorable 
conditions that have developed in our 
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economy as the result of cheap, low- 
standard institutions of many kinds 
affecting many American industries. 
Some of our industries, like textiles, are 
truly facing extreme alternatives, in- 
deed many textile mills have been forced 
to close their doors; more of them are 
facing liquidation. 

This affliction has been spreading 
rapidly to many other industries, the 
list of which is very extensive and in- 
cludes steel, its fabricated products, 
rubber, shoes, plastics, woodworking and 
electronics to mention but a few. I am 
firmly convinced that unless this situa- 
tion is dealt with soon by Congress, or 
by the executive department, or by both 
legislative and executive departments 
working together, that further, more 
aggravated, dire results will ensue. 

Certainly there is no time to lose in 
pressing for remedial action, and I urge 
that nothing be left undone by every 
branch of Government involved to 
tackle this vexing and most serious prob- 
lem with real vigor and a full determina- - 
tion to take action that will prevent the 
further depression and liquidation of 
American industries and unemployment 
of our fellow citizens. 





The Hadassah and Henrietta Szold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
327 years since the founding of Mary- 
land, we of the Free State have been 
proud of the contributions to the de- 
velopment of the Nation which our sons 
and daughters have made. 

The first colonists gave to the New 
World the basic principle of religious 
freedom. Charles Carroll, Samuel 
Chase, William Paca, and Thomas Stone 
are Marylanders whose names are for- 
ever hallowed as signators to the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. 
From the hills of Frederick County to 
the harbor of Baltimore came young 
Francis Scott Key, there to write the 
ballad of freedom, now heard all around 
the world, “The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 
To American jurisprudence, Maryland 
has presented Chief Justice Roger 
Brooke Taney, to education, Johns Hop- 
kins, and to the arts, George Peabody. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Marylanders have 
always been dedicated to the establish- 
ment and development of those spiritual 
and material causes which make for a 
better world. However, we of the State 
from whence came the blue and the 
gray to fight for that which both con- 
sidered just, are marking not only the 
centenary of that tragic struggle between 
the States. 

Also, quite appropriately, the year 1961 
marks the 100th anniversary of the ordi- 
nation as a priest, of James Gibbons of 
Baltimore, commemorating in addition, 
the seventh anniversary of the elevation 
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of this world famous Maryland church- 
man to the exalted position of becoming 
the first Roman Catholic Cardinal in 
the United States. 

In that same year—1861, there was 
born in Baltimore, Henrietta Szold, 
daughter of Benjamin Szold, first rabbi 
of the Oheb Shalom Congregation. It 
was 50 years ago, that the tremendous 
heart and brilliant mind of Henrietta 
Szold first recognized the need for the 
establishment of a program of health 
for all, regardless of race or religion, who 
resided in the then barren land of Pales- 
tine and contiguous territories. 

This dedicated woman appealed to her 
fellow American women of Jewish faith 
for their personal as well as financial aid. 
Slowly but surely, her noble plan took 
root and more and more American Jew- 
ish women gave of their time in raising 
money and accumulating other ma- 
terials needed to alleviate human suffer- 
ing and disease among both Arabs and 
Jews in the Middle East. 

The ideals and vision of Miss Szold 
resulted in the establishment of an or- 
ganization of American Jewish women, 
known as Hadassah. Its sole purpose 
was to raise the standards of health and 
sanitation in Palestine. 

Today, as it celebrates its golden jubi- 
lee, Hadassah has a membership of over 
320,000 women, scattered throughout the 
50 States of our Union. Under the lead- 
ership of Henrietta Szold and through 
the untiring, unceasing financial and 
other assistance of the American Hadas- 
sah organization, there arose in Pales- 
tine infant welfare centers, a nurses’ 
training school, clinics, and eventually 
the first Hadassah hospital and medical 
center, which was built atop Mount 
Scopus, overlooking ancient Jerusalem. 
Some years ago, due to the vicissitudes 
of war and politics, the women of Hadas- 
sah were forced to abandon this center. 
Undaunted by this loss, they built a still 
greater project. In fact, the new hos- 
pital and medical center will start opera- 
tions officially this year on June 6. This 
latest achievement by these noble women 
to the cause of international peace and 
understanding will probably become one 
of the greatest undertakings of its kind 
in all the world. Yes; this symbolic 
pillar of American good will in the 
ancient Holy Land of Israel may well 
be likened to our own great Statue of 
Liberty. Both offer the key of health 
and happiness to those who enter their 
sacred portals. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I point 
out that while these words present only 
a thumbnail sketch of Henrietta Szold 
and her living monument, Hadassah, the 
surface has not even been scratched. 
Nevertheless, the complete story of this 
organization of American Jewish women 
will not go unrecorded. 

I am proud and privileged to announce 
that another outstanding Marylander, 
the nationally famous author, lecturer, 
and commentator, Ian Ross MacFarlane, 
of Baltimore, is now in the process of 
compiling an intimate history down to 
the most minute detail of the 50 years of 
sacrifice and progress by the women of 
Hadassah. No one is better qualified to 
prepare this manuscript than Mr. Mac- 
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Farlane, for he was the first non-Jew to 
live and work as an actual member of 
the original Jewish agricultural colonies 
in Palestine. He has also lived long and 
intimately among the peoples and prob- 
lems which have confronted the politi- 
cal, educational, and spiritual metamor- 
phosis of the Jewish people from their 
days as colonists under the Palestine 
mandate to that of free citizens of the 
great new Republic of Israel. 

We of Maryland welcome to our State’s 
honor roll the ever-to-be-lamented and 
honored Henrietta Szold, and one of our 
modern contemporaries, Ian Ross Mac- 
Farlane. 





Bolstering U.S. Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY, Mr. President, the econ- 
omy of the Nation—despite serious prob- 
lems, including too high unemploy- 
ment—is now showing signs of an up- 
turn. 

Full recovery, however, cannot be ac- 
complished by wishful thinking; rather, 
it requires effective, creative action. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished an informative article outlining 
some recommendations by Elmer L. 
Winter. The recommendations include 
a 10-point program by which business- 
men can undertake action to combat the 
recession, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, supplemented by a statement by 
myself on ways and means to bolster the 
economy, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CiTres TEN-POINT PLAN FOR ATTACK ON DIP 

Businessmen were offered a 10-point anti- 
recession program Wednesday by Elmer L. 
Winter, president of Manpower, Inc., Mil- 
waukee-headquartered business service firm. 

Winter declared businessmen can apply 
this program of stepped-up activity on a 
do-it-ycurself basis, and that his own com- 
pany will put it into effect immediately. 

The program, which will be sent to over 
5,000 major business leaders, was developed 
as the result of discussions at Manpower'’s 
recent 4-day sales convention here. 

“Businessmen can, if they take individual 
initiative, materially aid in bringing about 
improved economic conditions which they 
desire,” the Manpower president declared. 
“We should not rely solely on Government 
action to help bring us out of the recession. 

“To prove that the company means to 
‘take its own medicine,’ we are announcing 
a substantial budget increase in expendi- 
tures for advertising, sales promotion, and 
public relations; a plan for home office and 
branch office modernization, and the open- 
ing of three new offices a month.” 

Winter’s 10-point program for business: 

Expand all sales efforts, abandoning a 
wait-and-see attitude. 

Expand research and development. 
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Step up advertising, public relations, and 
sales promotion. 

Diversify product and service lines. 

“Prepone’’ capital expenditures. Where 
plant modernization or equipment replace- 
ment is planned, but was postponed due to 
economic pressures, start these projects now, 
when availability of labor and money is more 
favorable. 

Accelerate long-range investment and ex- 
pansion. 

Invest in educating tomorrow’s experts, 
Supply scholarship and other financial 
needs of our institutions of higher learning. 

Get into the export market. : 

Combat waste and extravagance. 

Talk about positive factors and plans for 
action. Help spread attitudes that favor 
confidence. Back up your confidence with 
action which will help create employment 
and confidence. 





SENATOR WILEY OUTLINES PROGRAM FOR 
BOLSTERING ECONOMY 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
Wisconsin, today outlined recommendations 
for bolstering the economy: 

“Regrettably, the Nation and Wisconsin 
are still suffering the plagues of unemploy- 
ment and business and industrial slow- 
downs. 

“Nationally, the unemployed totals about 
5% million. In Wisconsin, also, there are 
still too many jobless—amounting to about 
117,000, or over 7 percent of the total labor 
force. 

“Throughout the economy, there are se- 
rious repercussions, including: severe hard- 
ships for the unemployed and their fam- 
ilies; economic progress generally is retarded; 
entire communities of especially high unem- 
ployment suffer because of lack of buying 
power of the jobless; Uncle Sam, too, feels 
the pinch in reduced revenue, both from 
the unemployed, and the diminished in- 
come of business and industries. 

“A successful effort to attain full eco- 
nomic recovery will require local, State, and 
National cooperation. 

“What is being done in Congress? 

“Currently, a number of measures are 
being considered to give a ‘shot-in-the-arm’ 
to the economy. These include: stepping up 
highway construction; expanding housing 
and home building; extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits for the jobless 
whose benefits have expired; special legisla- 
tion for chronically depressed areas, and 
other measures. 

“In addition, steps have been taken to ad- 
vance payments to veterans of 1961 divi- 
dends on national life insurance policies, and 
speed up procurement and construction of 
our Federal agencies. 

“The State and local governments, also, 
could well speed up timetables for procure- 
ment and construction of public projects. 

“What else can be done? 

“Business and industry—as economically 
feasible—could well move up plans for 
plants and operational expansion. 

“Communities can undertake self-help 
‘bootstrap’ operations to revaluate poten- 
tial human and natural resources and bet- 
ter utilize these to bolster the economy to 
meet the needs of the people. 

“The creation of multicommunity cooper- 
ative programs—for pooling of manpower 
and natural resources—also can help to re- 
solve problems and improve the economic 
outlook. The potentials of an area may be 
neither local nor State, but rather inter- 
community or interstate. Pooling such 
manpower or resources on an area or re- 
gional basis often can result in more effec- 
tive programs. 

“We can establish a higher priority for 
Buy American policy in times of national 
economic distress. 
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“we can encourage wise investments of 
rivate business and public funds and job- 
creating enterprises. The purpose would be 
to promote further economic recovery, as 
well as to ‘pay off’ economically. Today, 
there are about $12 billion in financial sav- 
ings by individuals; $33 billion in corporate 
pension funds; the total assets of life in- 
surance companies amount to about $114 
billion. One of the problems is to encourage 
the use of such funds in more productive 
investments; we need a reexamination of our 
tax system also to provide encouragement 
and incentive for expansion of job-creating 
enterprises. 

“Can we successfully meet the challenge? 

“Yes. Historically, our free enterprise sys- 
tem—a product of American ingenuity—has 
proved successful in dealing with these and 
other problems. I believe that we can do it 


in. 

“Today, however, we are faced not only 
with the task of providing economic health 
for our people in the country, but also of 
competing with a powerful Communist bloc 
which threatens to bury us—this means 
economically, as well as militarily. 

“In the face of this threat, a strong, sound 
economy is essential, not only for domestic 





progress, but also for survival,” Senator 
Wier concluded. 
The Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the eighth grade students of 
Our Lady of Sorrows Schoo: in South 
Orange, N.J., have decided not to wait 
until they are old enough to enlist in 
the Peace Corps. They are forming one 
of their own right now. 

A United Press article in the April 17 
issue of the Record (Hackensack, N.J.) 
describes this effort and the part that 
Representative Hucu Apponzizio has had 
in transmitting the good wishes of the 
President of the United States to this 
group. 

Representative Apponizi1o and the good 
students of Our Lady of Sorrows School 
are to be congratulated for their direct 
and immediate response to a people-to- 
people challenge. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article entitled “South 
Orange Eighth Graders Form a Junior 
Peace Corps” inserted in the REecorp. 

I also ask, Mr. President, to have 
printed in the Recorp a portion of a 
television transcript of April 2. Mr. 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the Peace 
Corps, had at that time some very in- 
teresting comments about a peace corps 
on the homefront, too. 

There being no objection, the article 
and transcript were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

South ORANGE EIGHTH GRADERS FORM A 
JUNIOR PEACE CoRPS—PAROCHIAL STu- 
DENTS’ PLAN Has WON THE APPROVAL OF 
PRESIDENT 
Sourm Orance, April 17.—The eighth 

grade students of Our Lady of Sorrows 

School have come up with their own version 

of President Kennedy’s Peace Corps—they 
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plan to exchange correspondence with for- 
eign students. 


PRESIDENT’S BEST WISHES 


The project, which they’ve tabbed a Jun- 
jor Peace Corps, has already won the ap- 
proval of the President himself. Represent- 
ative HucH Apponizio, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, this weekend relayed to the students 
and their faculty President Kennedy’s best 
wishes. 

“The President has asked me to thank 
you for your letter suggesting creation of a 
Junior Peace Corps composed of American 
schoolchildren who would exchange corre- 
spondence with students in other countries,” 
the Congressman wrote. 

“The President was very glad to hear of 
the interest expressed by your young con- 
stituents in furthering good relations abroad 
and sends his best wishes for the success 
of their project.” 

Apponizio said the students, their teacher, 
Sister Martina, and their principal, Sister 
Eileen Cecilia, had submitted the letters to 
his office to be relayed to pen pals of similar 
age overseas. 

Apponizio said he had turned the letters 
over to Mrs. Martha Archer, chairman of the 
letterwriting committee of the people-to- 
people program at the World Affairs Center, 
University of Minnesota. The program is 
under the direction of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

The Congressman said Mrs. Archer will be 
glad to advise the students and help them 
get their project underway. 

“The students and faculty of Our Lady of 
Sorrows School have performed an impor- 
tant service in helping focus attention on 
this means by which American schoolchil- 
dren may express good will to the other peo- 
ples of the world and increase mutual 
understanding in the Nation’s efforts to 
establish an honorable, just and lasting 
peace,” he added. 

Senator WruraMs, Len Detlor, 
have a question? 

Len Dettor. Yes, sir. Up to this point 
we’ve been considering the young people 
working abroad, and I was wondering if you 
could foresee any possibility of the Peace 
Corps people being used domestically, per- 
haps in a problem such as migrant labor. 

Senator Wriut1aMs. The President has sug- 
gested that this program of people-to-people 
assistance with knowledge, information on 
helping those who need help, could be 
adapted to some of our domestic problems 
and some of our domestic hardships. I can 
see it in the area of migrant labor particu- 
larly in the creation of social centers in 
areas where these folks come in—they’re not 
accepted in the community, they live iso- 
lated lives in their very wretched camp 
towns, you see. There is nothing for them 
of a wholesome nature to enjoy. I could 
think of this as a real possibility. I believe 
Mr. Shriver has addressed himself to this, 
suggesting, however, that it was not part of 
this Peace Corps. It is not your program, I 
mean, it’s not being considered in your divi- 
sion, your department—is it? 

Mr. Surtiver. Not at this time. But the 
idea, I agree with Senator WiuraMs, is a 
good idea and it is under study, I know. 
Perhaps something good will come out of it, 
and a definite plan. One thing is, and it 
would help to answer your question in a 
sense, because anybody who is willing to do 
that kind of work here, would be a very good 
person for the Peace Corps overseas. It 
would be a very good proof of the sincerity of 
their purpose. 

Senator Wiiuiams, I wonder if I could ask 
@ general question of our students. The 
first reaction as I saw it in about five or six 
college campuses to which I went after the 
President advanced this program, was mag- 
nificent. Young people responded. I know 


do you 
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at Princeton, 230 seniors were recently asked 
about the Peace Corps. Eighty-four percent 
thought it was a fine idea and 20 percent 
indicated an interest in applying as volun- 
teers in the Peace Corps. What has been 
the reaction at George Washington and at 
Smith and at American? 

Len Dettor. I can answer for my school. 
I know that there are a great many students 
who are giving serious and detailed study to 
this program. They realize, I think, because 
of the great number of foreign students 
there that they have contact with, that this 
is not going to be a vacation and they have 
showed a real and serious consideration and 
almost a dedication to this idea. 





Address by Senator Robert S. Kerr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Wabash Valley Association is an organ- 
ization dedicated to the control of the 
great water resources of the Wabash 
River and its tributaries. One of the 
high points of its 13-year history was 
the annual meeting held this year in 
Mount Carmel, Ill., on March 9, 1961, 
when they were addressed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague and the champion 
of America’s natural resources, Senator 
Rosert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
inspiring speech on that occasion be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR RosBert S. KERR AT THE 
WABASH VALLEY ASSOCIATION, INC., ANNUAL 
MEETING, MOUNT CARMEL, ILL., Marcu 3, 
1961 
Thank you for the invitation to speak here 

today. I accepted it gladly. I realized it 

would give me an opportunity to meet more 
of the fine folks from the great States of 

Indiana and Illinois. It gives me an oppor- 

tunity to talk on my favorite subject—water. 

We in Oklahoma are deeply indebted to 
Indiana for a lifetime of service from one of 
your greatest sons. Elmer Thomas, born in 
Greencastle, became one of Oklahoma's great 
statesmen. We called him the tall Sycamore 
from the Wabash Valley. As Congressman 
and four-term U.S. Senator, he made a great 
contribution in developing an unparalleled 
program of soil and water conservation for 
Oklahoma. We build today on the founda- 
tion he helped to lay. If I can be of any help 
to your great Senator HarTKE and those who 
assist him in developing a conservation pro- 
gram for Indiana, it would be but a small 
payment on the debt I owe to your State 
because of what HarTKeE does today and what 
Elmer Thomas did in other days. 

As indicated by his message to Congress 
last week, it is apparent that our new 
President is keen on the development of 
natural resources and water conservation, 
in every sense that these broad terms em- 
brace. Therefore, I think your water prob- 
lems in the Wabash Valley will receive every 
consideration from the White House. I 
know—that due to the splendid efforts of 
Vance Hartke—your water problems will 
continue to receive favorable attention in 
the Senate of the United States. 
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The Wabash River, celebrated in song, 
story, and poetry, is more beautiful than 
it is long, stretching as it does only some 
475 miles. 

But the beautiful Wabash is like all rivers. 
It is a Jekyll and Hyde thing, gracing the 
countryside with its stately flow on the one 
hand and devastating it with flood torrents 
on the other. Unleashed it is appalling as 
it endangers and even tramples the 24% mil- 
lion people in Illinois and Indiana who live 
in its basin of 33,000 square miles. 

The Wabash River Valley with its fertile 
valley and its mighty volume of water are 
yours—yours to neglect if you desire, or to 
use if you choose. Yours even if you permit 
its uncontrolled floods to destroy fertile 
land, vast agricultural crops, cities and 
towns with their homes, mills and factories, 
and human lives. Also, it is yours to con- 
trol, chain, and harness, making it a mighty 
reservoir of stored water and the source of 
abundant resources, out of which to fashion 
vast farm production and unlimited indus- 
trial output. 

I first saw a river prove itself both Jekyll 
and Hyde while I was Governor of Oklahoma. 
But it was my father who pointed out to 
me, when we were living in a log cabin in 
Indian territory, the importance of water. 
His words lived on with me—but I did not 
fully know their meaning until I saw one 
river valley in my State twice devastated 
by roaring floods, and once seared by burn- 
ing drought in one short spring and summer 
season. Then did I fully realize the great 
truth he had taught me. 

As a result of his teaching and that experi- 
ence, my first bill in the U.S. Senate was one 
to set up the Arkansas-White and Red River 
Interagency Study and Planning Commis- 
sion—a bill similar to which Senator HarRTKE 
is pushing in the Congress for the Wabash. 

In Oklahoma, we are now well along with 
our program. We have, for example, more 
completed watershed projects under the Soil 
Conservation Service than any other State 
on a comparable basis; we have more proj- 
ects under construction, more authorized 
projects, more planned projects, more ap- 
plications for planning, and more organized 
soil conservation districts. 

Water is fast becoming a controlled asset 
in Oklahoma with vast recreational advan- 
tages which are almost as important to our 
State as flood control, power, and other 
features. For example, Oklahoma has more 
lakes and farm ponds than any other State 
in the Union except Minnesota. More than 
8% million tourists come each year to our 
lakes and reservoirs, to fish and boat, to 
water ski, and play. I believe that is as many 
as in your great Indiana, even though you 
have a million more people than we do. 

And consider this: The one recreational 
area in the United States which for many 
years has attracted most visitors was not 
Yellowstone nor Yosemite—it was Lake 
Texoma, on the border of Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

This is just one of the benefits that result 
when you control water, when you make it 
work for you instead of against you. 

You may well ask—how come Oklahoma, 
a prairie State of rolling plains and oil, has 
all this water development? How can all 
this be possible? 

Well, my friends, Oklahoma was fortunate 
indeed in her early days. We had a few— 
and there were only a few—men who had a 
dream of water for Oklahoma, water clean, 
water abundant, and water for power and 
recreation. We had men of vision—men who 
were crusaders for a cause—men who would 
not give up in the face of ridicule and 
opposition. 

Their dreams are not yet complete, but 
certainly well on the way to a day of realiza- 
tion. 

Ten years ago, these pioneer watermen (or 
as you say here, “river rats”) were pressing 
the Congress for leadership and cooperation. 
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They sought and got community backing. 
They hired experts. They raised money. 
They joined the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. They belonged to the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. They 
joined hands with other water conservation- 
ists throughout the land. And Oklahoma 
moved. 

You, too, have had a long, hard struggle in 
the Wabash. Ten years ago, I am reliably 
informed, the legislature of Indiana passed 
a resolution, which stated for all to hear, 
that Indiana could take care of her own 
water problems * * * that the development 
of her water resources was a local matter, 
that she neither wanted nor needed help or 
interference from the Federal level. 

You and the forerunners of the Wabash 
Valley Association have certainly had a hard 
row to hoe. When Senator HARTKE was 
mayor of Evansville, for example, he must 
have been sadly reminded of that legislative 
action when floodwaters covered the city. 

But his disappointment over that action— 
and yours as well—must be lessened in the 
knowledge that only a few days ago the 
legislature of Indiana passed a joint resolu- 
tion asking the Congress to cooperate in 
the development of the Wabash. 

I congratulate you that you and your 
leaders, such as Vance Hartke, Roy Dee, and 
George Gettinger, are now getting your mes- 
sage across. Neither you nor these men 
have lost heart. You know, and they know, 
that just because the Wabash is in bad 
shape today, it need not stay this way. As 
Senator HarTKeE said last August, “I know 
that some Government agencies will say it 
cannot be done but it can be done.” He 
knows that a very few letters in the alpha- 
bet make the difference between a “pork bar- 
rel project” in Indiana and a fine “foreign 
aid project” in India. 

One of the great opportunities for water 
development in the Nation is here. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway is now operating at long 
last, and Indiana’s participation in it makes 
it all the more valuable. 

In many ways, Indiana and [Illinois are 
going through the same problems we had 
earlier in Oklahoma, and unfortunately still 
have—though not to your extent. We have 
had—and still have—some stream pollution. 
I am sorry to say that formerly some oil op- 
erators, through ignorance and carelessness, 
contributed to that pollution. But today, 
they are among our most zealous advocates 
to clean up our Oklahoma streams and 
rivers. 

Like you, we have streams which have been 
polluted by raw, untreated sewage. We have 
streams which have become silted, banks 
which have eroded, and streambeds that have 
become clogged with debris and flotsam. 

Oklahoma has another common problem 
with your valley. There was a time in our 
history when the Arkansas-White and Red 
Rivers were plied by steamboats, when such 
a famous historic figure as Sam Houston 
looked out over our rivers and saw a veri- 
table tide of boats and shipping. 

Our water pioneers wanted navigation of 
our streams again. And we have been 
working toward it with a program of bank 
stabilization, planning programs for locks, 
and dredging, as well as the construction of 
reservoirs. We expect our plans will come 
to fruition for navigation by way of the 
Mississippi and Arkansas to eastern Okla- 
homa by 1970. I hope to see the day when 
boats and barges will again haul their car- 
goes to Oklahoma on controlled waterways. 

But the streams and rivers in Oklahoma 
never played the part in our economy that 
yours have here in Illinois and Indiana. 
The Wabash floated many a craft that bound 
together your communities in a solidly 
flourishing economic unity. 

Yes, this great stream that drains 70 per- 
cent of Indiana and 30 percent of Illinois 
is a prime example of man’s neglect and mis- 
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use of a great national resource. But it will 
not long remain so. 

The dynamic growth of your Wabash Val- 
ley Association indicates a tremendous 
growing interest in this famous river. In 
the 12 months of 1960, your membership has 
almost doubled. Your county chapters have 
tripled in number. You have sent your 
messengers to Washington to tell your story. 
You have held meetings that counted at- 
tendance from 45 counties in your two 
States. You have even dropped State desig- 
nations and divided your basin into districts 
so that you propose .remedial action with 
greater unity. 

You have convinced your legislature that 
your future is bound and tied up with the 
cleanup and utilization of this great river. 

You have set your goal as 10,000 members, 
You should have no trouble. Remind your 
people that the river at their back door in 
the last 12 years has 10 times threatened to 
wash away their homes. Remind them 
there have been almost three times as many 
floods in the last 12 years as there were in 
the 43 years before. 

I would remind them of the time that the 
Wabash was a great water highway. I would 
remind them of the time that the Wabash 
was a stream, the mere sight of which in- 
spired poets and songwriters—a stream 
where fish abounded and where an outing on 
its waters was a never-to-be-forgotten time 
of beauty. 

Remind them that today the Wabash suf- 
fers from the foul odor of neglect and un- 
treated sewage, that even its indigenous in- 
habitants, the fish, have ceased to regard it 
as a suitable place to swim and propagate. 

Yours is a giant education job. These 
facts must be presented time and time again, 
even though you, yourselves may be full of 
it up to the ears. You must tell your story 
so often and so well that not a single one 
of the more than 2 million people who live 
in this basin will be unaware of the poten- 
tial of this glorious river. 

In this educational program, you must 
enlist the support of every possible news- 
paperman, and his paper, and the support 
of the radio and TV people. With the eco- 
nomic shot in the arm that utilization of 
the Wabash can bring, the news media stand 
to gain as much as any part of the valley 
economy. There will be greater newspaper 
readership, more listeners for the radio, more 
viewers for the TV, and more advertising 
revenue for all. These people are your 
natural allies in this educational campaign. 
You must have their help. 

And above all, you need the support of 
the other Members of the Congress from 
Illinois and Indiana to cooperate with Sen- 
ator HarTKE in his interagency bill. This is 
a matter above partisan politics. Develop- 
ment of the Wabash is entitled to the sup- 
port of the men who represent you. 

Once you enlist the people in the Wabash 
Valley and have them thoroughly and com- 
pletely with you, putting through the 
Hartke program will not be too difficult. 

The Senator has carefully outlined the 
steps which must be taken. He has called 
for a jet-propelled program. He realizes 
the need for speed. You are already too far 
behind the States where water has for years 
been crucial and vital. With hard work you 
can catch up. You can be thankful that 
others have traveled the road before you. 
You can count on much help from many 
Members of the Congress who have had in 
their States the same problems you face 
here in Indiana and Illinois. 

The Interagency Commission bill which 
Senator HarTKe has introduced will place 
the planning resources of all the Federal 
agencies involved directly at your disposal. 
Senator HarTKe’s estimate of $271 million 
to complete all of the water projects in In- 
diana, most of which are in the Wabash 
Valley, is a relatively modest one. Speed- 
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ing up surveys and studies is a reasonable 
request as well. 

You are fortunate indeed that you have 
@ dynamic power in the person of VANCE 
HarTKE. From his long experience as a lead- 
er and worker in his State, he has a great 
knowledge of the Wabash watershed. From 
his years as mayor of Evansville, he brings 
official experience with him to the US, 
Senate. 

In these remarks I have dealt often with 
the progress made in Oklahoma in water 
development. From a firsthand viewpoint, I 
can tell you that water is going to be more 
and more an object of national attention. 

During the 1957 drought, people in nearly 
1,000 communities across the Nation had to 
cut down on their use of water. One of 
every seven persons in the United States 
even then suffered some kind of water 
shortage. In Dallas, water was sold for 
half a dollar a gallon—and the people queued 
up to buy it at the price. In Orange, NWJ., 
people were subjected to fines for leaky 
faucets. 

Droughts have _ periodically occurred 
throughout our history. We know they will 
occur again and again. We must move in 
time to store and save and protect our 
water supplies to take drought in our stride. 

To meet this need a special committee was 
created in 1959 by the Senate. It was called 
the Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, and I was proud to serve as its chair- 
man. Its membership numbered some of 
the leading water statesmen of our times. 
There were such men as CHAVEZ and ANDER- 
son of New Mexico, Kucuet of California, 
ELLENDER of Louisiana, MAacNuson of Wash- 
ington, Case of South Dakota, Hart of Mich- 
igan, and McGee of Wyoming. 

Our committee contacted the Governors 
of our 50 States. We held 26 hearings 
throughout the United States. We wel- 
comed every private and public water expert 
who was willing to testify. We were in touch 
with local and county governments and their 
Officials. We had the help of every Gov- 
ernment agency interested in water, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of 
Engineers, the Soil Conservation Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, and so forth. 

In short, we made the most exhaustive 
study of national water resources this 
country had ever seen. And we came up 
with some startling conclusions before our 
committee was disbanded early this year. 

We learned, for example, that the water 
requirement of this Nation will double by 
1984 and triple by the year 2000. We learned 
that local, State and the Federal govern- 
ments will have to spend $60 billion or more 
by 2000 to keep up with the urgent demand 
for pure water. 

We learned that this Nation might easily 
need more than the vast quantities of water 
in our streams and rivers, even though we 
use it over and over again. We learned that 
we must turn to other means of conserving 
and reclaiming water. We learned that 
water conversion plants to desalt the ocean 
would be part and parcel of our future way 
of life. We learned we might even have to 
use solar distillation methods. We learned 
that at the end of 1960, fresh water was 
being produced from saline or brackish 
water in at least 17 plants scattered through- 
out the world—on islands in the Persian 
Gulf, Aruba, Bermuda, and in Greenland, 
Italy, Latin America, and the United States. 

Look at these facts in connection with 
our exploding population, 270 million by 
1980, 350 million by the year 2000, and you 
better understand the great value and po- 
tential wealth in your vast volume of water 
in the Wabash Basin. 

Already the pressing question of usable 
water supplies is influencing the location 
of vital industries in new areas. Along 
with favorable tax structures, favorable la- 
bor supplies, and suitable economic land 
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areas, there is inevitably the question of 
water, its availability and abundance, for 
consumptive use, for transportation, for 
recreation. 

When the Governor of Illinois about 10 
days ago asked his legislature for funds to 
attract new industry to the southern part 
of his State where it is greatly needed, he 
realized that industry will be looking closely 
at the future availability of water in the 
Wabash Valley. 

In fact, your eyes, and those of people 
far beyond, must be on the Wabash if you 
are to build a prosperous and stable future. 
The control and use of its water will deter- 
mine the strength of your economy and the 
pattern of your living. Now for a moment 
let us gaze into this mirror of destiny. 

Come with me and stand on the banks 
of the beautiful Wabash. The imagination 
soars as we mentally wander this legendary 
valley. 

We see two phases of the river—what it 
is and what it can become. I see what it is 
and what it has been. 

I know that it has overflowed its banks 
year after year—15 major floods since 1875. 
I know that drought also can bedevil this 
land, which is so often plagued by roaring 
floods. I know that 20 million acre-feet 
flow down the Wabash and into the Ohio 
every year, almost uncontrolled and un- 
used—a treasure going to waste. 

I look again, and I see a paradise of plenty 
in Indiana and Illinois. 

I see a great market for the industries who 
would build in this valley of natural wealth. 
I see a growing population, a growing in- 
come, a growing capacity to produce for 
your children and future generations. 

I see great barge tows taking out raw ma- 
terial—the beautiful limestone and bounti- 
ful coal, the products of the farm—such as 
corn and soybeans; an infinite variety of 
finished products of industry now in being 
and to be built. 

I see other great barges coming up the 
river, bringing you, at more favorable 
freight cost, goods from all over the world. 

I see a great area restored to a competi- 
tive basis. I see more and more of your 
people staying at home. I see new people 
coming to share in the development of this 
storied region. I see income rising, full 
opportunity to develop your basic resources 
of soil, water, and the infinite capacities of 
your people. 

Such a bright new epoch looms over the 
horizon of the old Wabash. Already I have 
seen this drama being enacted in my home- 
land of the Arkansas Valley, and I know that 
with your association, with such capable 
leaders as Senator HarTKe and Roy Dee, 
there also will be a magical change in your 
valley. The legendary river will be chained 
and then harnessed and put to work. There 
will be the hum of better days and perma- 
nent prosperity. I can hear a new lilt to 
the old songs about the Wabash. 





Reds Will Be Hard Bargainers in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in Laos, 
the Reds are stalling on cease-fire nego- 
tiations. Basically, why? 

To get an iron grip on as much land as 
possible—to enable them to be tough 
bargainers at any conference table. 
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Recently, I was privileged to review 
major aspects of the Lao situation in 
a broadcast over radio station WGN, 
Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY WaRNS Reps Witt Be Harp 
iN Laos 

Senator ALEXANDER WiLEry, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, senior Republican, Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, in a weekend broadcast 
over radio station WGN, Chicago, stressed 
the need for a “global alert” to halt the 
many-pronged offensive of the Communists. 
There follows the text of Senator WILEy’s 
address: 

“Today, the free world is faced with an 
ever-growing threat to its survival; namely, 
communism. 

“Around the globe, an estimated 36 mil- 
lion Reds—operating in about 86 counitries— 
are attempting to: (1) get a firmer grip on 
people under their domination; and (2) 
thrust forward to gain control of more lands 
and people. 

“Tactically, they attempt to penetrate new 
lands through trade, student exchange, or 
other channels; agitate for rebellion; arm 
and train Communist forces to gain control 
of the country; and then establish it as a 
subsidiary branch of the world conspiracy. 

“The ultimate objective—stated again and 
again from Lenin to Khrushchev—is world 
domination. 

“Unfortunately, the Red offensive already 
has expanded to control of nearly 1 billion 
people and vast land, natural, military, in- 
dustrial, human, and other resources. 

“To combat these expansionist efforts, we 
need a more effective counteroffensive. In 
my judgment, this should include efforts to 
maintain a strong military deterrent to 
massive attack; strengthen our deterrent to 
war forces; Challenge the Reds more quickly 
in areas where it is obvious they are com- 
mitting aggression; improve and strengthen 
the U.N. and other international machinery 
for dealing with aggression; concentrate 
more on development of an effective program 
for penetrating the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. For example, we can no longer allow 
the Reds to contest for lands outside their 
orbit, but maintain Red-controllied areas as 
sacred territory. 

“Also, we need to crystallize more effective 
plans for the triumph of freedom—both in 
Communist and non-Communist nations— 
and then devise techniques for accomplish- 
ing this objective. 

“In the face of this gargantuan menace to 
freedom, the time has come to challenge the 
Reds for every foot of Communist-held ter- 
ritory—as well as to protect non-Communist 
lands from aggression. Unless we do this, 
the Reds—nibble by nibble—may ultimately 
gobble up the world. 

“Is LAOS LOST? 

“Regrettably, Laos stands as a dark ex- 
ample of Red aggression that threatens 
world peace. Again, we have witnessed Red 
strategy involving infiltration, agitation for 
rebellion, creation of a rebel force, supplying 
of arms and equipment by the Soviet Union, 
and attempts to take over the country. 

“By military action, the Pathet Lao, sup- 
ported by North Vietnamese troops and 
armed and equipped by the Soviet Union, 
have already taken over too much of the 
country. 

“Mr. Khrushchev and his cohorts—by 
deliberately delaying negotiations—have en- 
abled the Communist-supported rebels to 
gain and solidify control of more territory. 
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“Even though the Reds may negotiate, 
we can expect: That they are not likely 
to give up any territory under their control, 
and that they will demand greater voice 
in the overall policies in the country. 

“As in Korea, Red China also has threat- 
ened to send troops—if the Western Powers 
deem it advisable to take military action to 
halt aggression. This is a dangerous thing. 
In limited warfare, the Red Chinese present 
a particular tough enemy. Why? With no 
respect for human life, they have no qualms 
about using military manpower—from a 
population of 650 million people—as cannon 
fodder in the cause of communism. 

“Even if talks are carried out, ne- 
gotiations with the Reds—firmly implanted 
by military action and backed by the Red 
Chinese and Soviet Governments—will be 
difficult. 


“MAINTAINING A GLOBAL ALERT 


“Although Laos is now a ‘hot spot,’ we 
also need to maintain a global alert. 

“Tactically, the Reds conduct multi- 
pronged offensives. By stirring up trouble 
in one area, they attempt to divert attention 
away from other efforts to establish new 
beachheads on free world territory. Today, 
the critical areas include—in addition to 
Laos—the Congo, Cuba, Berlin, Latin 
America. 

“Tomorrow, long-planned subversive ef- 
forts to plant the seeds of communism in 
other countries may explode into revolu- 
tion—aided and abetted by the Reds. 

“This, then, is the great challenge of our 
times. 

“At no time in history has freedom faced 
such a grave, dangerous, powerful threat to 
its survival. By experience, we have learned 
the Communists are fanatically dedicated 
to world domination. 

“The battle for freedom will not be won 
by wishful thinking—hoping that ultimately 
the Red ogre will go away. Our task, then, 
is to mobilize the manpower and resources 
to defeat the enemy. The battlegrounds 
will be economic, social, ideological, as well 
as military. The great hope of the free 
world is that it possesses the ideas, ideals, 
respect for human dignity and promise of 
liberty—common aspirations of almost all of 
humanity—to enlist the majority of man- 
kind on its side in the struggle. 

“Only by a strong, dedicated effort, how- 
ever, can we hope to win the struggle for 
survival and, ultimately, peace,” Senator 
WiLey concluded. 





Gamble That May Pay Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
farmers in the livestock feed production 
areas of our Nation are demonstrating a 
constructive interest in the new feed 
grains program that indicates the Con- 
gress took a big step in the right direc- 
tion with its adoption. 

In my home State of Iowa attendance 
at county and community meetings 
called for discussion of the program is 
reminiscent of the turnouts in early New 
Deal years. Long lines of producers, 
waiting their turns to sign up as partici- 
pants, have become familiar sights at 
ASC offices. 

The recognition that this program 
offers hope for the revival of the total 
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economy in rural areas is evident from 
the fact that in some instances chambers 
of commerce are sponsoring explanation 
and question-and-answer sessions related 
to it. 

While many newspaper and magazine 
articles on farmer reaction to the pro- 
gram emphasize its pocketbook appeal, 
my mail and conversations with farmers 
reveal other and perhaps even more sig- 
nificant reasons for participation inten- 
tions. 

For example, some who see no imme- 
diate personal financial gain will partici- 
pate because they are concerned by the 
regularly repeated assertions that “farm- 
ers really don’t want a program” and 
wish to make it clear that continued co- 
operation of farmer and government is 
essential in bringing equality and sta- 
bility to the agricultural economy. Still 
others will participate simply because 
they see the program as an avenue to- 
ward realistic, effective management of 
our abundant feed grain supplies. 

Pointing out that “the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s first effort to crack the 
farm surplus problem is getting a lot of 
support from farmers,” the April 24 issue 
of U.S. News & World Report carries the 
following on-the-scene report datelined 
Iowa Falls, Iowa: 


GAMBLE THAT May Pay Orr—IN THE CORN 
BELT 


(The Kennedy administration’s first effort 
to crack the farm-surplus problem is getting 
a lot of support from farmers. They find 
it profitable to participate in the plan to re- 
tire some corn acreage from production and 
collect higher price supports on the rest. 
For Mr. Kennedy, a venture may be paying 
off.) 

Iowa Fats, Iowa.—Out here where the 
tall corn soon will be growing, Orville Free- 
man, President Kennedy’s Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is taking a big gamble. 

Freeman and Kennedy are gambling on a 
new plan to get the Nation’s increasing sur- 
plus of corn under control. The gamble is 
that they can induce at least half of the 
country’s corngrowers to sign a contract to 
reduce the acreage planted to that crop. 

The feel of the situation here in the 
Corn Belt is that the new administration has 
an excellent chance of winning its gamble. 
The reason for this outlook is that corn 
farmers are finding a strong pocketbook ap- 
peal in the Freeman-Kennedy proposal. 

Not since the first years of the New Deal, 
back in the 1930’s, have farmers shown as 
much interest in a Government program as 
in the one now presented. Hundreds turn 
out for meetings to discuss it. In almost 
every farm home, pencil and paper are out 
figuring the dollars-and-cents meaning— 
the result in terms of money in the bank— 
of what the Government is offering. 

A staff member of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, on the ground, finds interest lively and 
growing throughout the Corn Belt States of 
Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. A sample of 
what is happening elsewhere can be seen 
here in Hardin County in north-central Iowa. 


THE SIGNUP 


For days, the county Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation office (ASC) in Iowa 
Falls has been jammed. Farmers stream 
in for information, or to sign up, or both. 

Usually the office opens at 8 am., but 
officials have been arriving as early as 7:30. 
Even then, they find a knot of farmers wait- 
ing. On good days, the line stretches half 
a block up the street. 

Hundreds have attended evening meetings 
in schoolhouses and elsewhere. At these 
sessions, as you see in the accompanying 
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pictures [not printed in the Recorp], they 
listen intently when the new program is 
outlined. Usually farmers tend to doze at 
evening meetings. But not at these. Too 
much is involved. 

At the ASC office in Hamilton County, 
the crowd of waiting farmers sometimes 
reaches such size that each is given a num- 
ber and waits in a big basement room. While 
waiting, he is asked to draw a map of his 
farm, to expedite later discussion of his 
situation. 

WHY THEY JOIN 


Farmers and officials talk of various rea- 
sons for joining in the program. 

“It took the votes of a lot of city Congress- 
men to pass this program, so let’s show them 
we appreciate it,” says one official. 

Some farmers talk of the urgency of re- 
ducing the corn surplus. But there is 
general agreement, among officials and 
farmers alike, that the principal inducement 
is financial. 

In terms of dollars and cents, here is what 
the plan would do: 

A farmer who reduces his corn acreage by 
20 percent—as compared with his average of 
the last 2 years—is assured a support price 
based on a national average of $1.20 a bushel. 
This price varies from county to county de- 
pending on the freight rates. In Hardin 
County it is $1.14 a bushel. 

For acreage taken out of production, the 
farmer receives a payment based on 50 per- 
cent of the average yield of the land retired. 
In Hardin County the average per acre will 
be $42.13. 

If the farmer wishes, he may retire up to 
an additional 20 percent of his corn acreage. 
For this he receives 60 percent of the esti- 
mated yield of the land in terms of support 
prices. At this rate, the county average is 
$50.55 per acre. 

The farmer who “stays out’? may grow as 
much corn or other feed grain as he wishes. 
But there are no price supports for his out- 
put. He is at the mercy of the free market. 

And, where the free market is concerned, 
the plan gives Mr. Freeman a tool for hold- 
ing the price down—selling corn from the 
Government-held surplus. He is expected to 
keep the free-market price at about a dol- 
lar a bushel, low enough to make it more 
attractive for the farmer to sign up. 

So pencils and adding machines have been 
busy as each farmer figured out what the 
plan would mean to his operation. 


ONE FARMER’S FIGURES 


An example is that of Don Williams, who 
owns 160 acres southeast of Williams, Iowa. 
He figures it this way: 

His basic, 2-year average in corn is 73 
acres. Under the program he may retire 40 
percent of this, or 29.2 acres. In return, he 
would receive a Government payment of 
$1,401.01. To this he adds estimated receipts 
from the corn to be grown and from other 
crops. Then he subtracts $562—the cost of 
seed and fertilizer. 

The final calculation shows an expected 
crop income of about $7,300 for Mr. Williams 
and his 160 acres. 

If he stayed out of the program, Mr. Wil- 
liams calculates that he would gross about 
$400 less from his crops. Meanwhile his ex- 
penses would be some $500 higher, because 
he would be seeding and fertilizing a larger 
acreage. 

Thus, there is about $900 more in it for 
him if he enters the plan than if he stays 
out. Mr. Williams is signing up. 


CREDITOR URGINGS 


Talk to the men in rural communities who 
do business with the farmers, especially those 
who extend them credit, and you find an- 
other reason for the size of the sign-up. 

For the most part, these men agree that 
the program will put more money in their 
farmer-customer’s pockets. So, naturally, 
they too, are for it. Typically, Leo C. Jor- 
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mn, president of the Citizens State Bank 
of Iowa Falls, says: 

“We are certainly trying to encourage peo- 
ple to go into this program. We feel our 
customers need the money. It will take 
some of the pressure off their demands for 
credit for operating funds this spring, be- 
cause they will get a payment on the land 
taken out of production.” 

In another county, an ASC official reports 
a grain-elevator operator is urging clients 
to enter the plan. 

“Grain storage is only a part of his busi- 
ness,” the ASC man says. “He sells seed, 
fertilizer and other things to farmers. He’s 
been having trouble collecting his accounts.” 

A surprising number of livestock feeders— 
farmers who feed all or most of the corn they 
grow to cattle and hogs—appear to be ready 
to join the program. They, too, have been 
busy with pencil and paper. 


WINNING PROGRAM? 


The feed-grain program is the Kennedy 
administration’s first effort to crack the ex- 
pensive, perennial, and politically touchy, 
farm problem. 

At the outset, Mr. Freeman found the 
Government holding some 2.7 billion bushels 
valued at about $4 billion. Another big corn 
crop was in prospect for 1961. 

Original estimates were that if 50 to 60 
percent of the corn farmers entered the pro- 
gram, it would be a success, save the Gov- 
ernment $500 to $700 million, and cut the 
production of surplus feed grains by some- 
thing like 10 percent. 

Now, informed officials are expecting a 75- 
percent participation in the program in Iowa 
and 70 to 75 percent in Illinois, with similar 
figures from other areas, 

As you travel through the corn belt, you 
sense a feeling of apprehension among farm- 
ers and rural businessmen, It appears to 
stem from the fact that it’s becoming harder 
and harder for farmers to meet bills and re- 
place machinery. And over all hangs the 
shadow of great and growing corn surpluses, 
pushing prices down, threatening to break 
livestock markets. 

The new feed-grain program, in the minds 
of both farmers and businessmen, holds a 
promise of reversing the trends of recent 
years. In the main, they seem willing to 
give it a whirl in numbers that are turning 
out to be a surprise to many people. 


I had previously sent a questionnaire 
to 12,000 bona fide Iowa farmers. Fol- 
lowing are the results of the parts that 
can be computed mathematically: 

(a) Do you favor passage of this legisla- 
tion? Yes, 89 percent. 

Farm Bureau members: yes, 88 percent. 

National Farmers Organization members: 
yes, 95 percent. 

Farmers Union members: yes, 100 percent. 

No organization: yes, 89 percent. 

More than one organization: yes, 98 per- 
cent. 

A few had views that were not really either 
for or against. 

(b) If this program becomes law, do you 
intend to comply for a 20-percent reduction? 
Yes, 73 percent. An additional 20 percent? 
Yes, 23 percent. 

I also asked their planting intentions 
if no bill was passed as compared to 
their intentions if the House bill was 
Passed and soybean supports were in- 
creased to $2.30. The following are my 
conclusions as a result of these questions 
and some followup interviews which 
were necessary to clarify the reasons be- 
hind their positions: 

First. They intended to increase acre- 
age of soybeans in the neighborhood of 
10 percent. 
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Second, Almost none of this acreage 
was to be shifted from corn to soybeans. 
Almost all of this acreage would have 
been in meadow or oat land under nor- 
mal rotation practices. They would 
have increased soybean acreage even if 
prices were still bad because they are so 
pinched for money that they must shift 
to a crop that will bring more income. 

Third. Almost the only farmer who 
was not going to put in more corn was 
the one who had his farm completely 
in corn last year. I think they intended 
an average increase of 10 percent and 
perhaps even more. 

Fourth. Under the new law they in- 
tend about an 11l-percent decrease in 
corn acreage although the 73 percent 
that comply will decrease their acreage 
an average total of about 25 percent. 
The ones who are not complying are 
going to increase acreage and reduce 
the effectiveness. 





The Great Tourist Bill Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, for well 
over 14 years it has been my privilege to 
carry the responsibility for presenting 
and explaining to the House most of the 
legislation dealing with immigration 
problems. 

I believe it is my duty now to advise 
the House that we may have to deal soon 
with legislation vitally affecting immi- 
gration and, in a broader context, bear- 
ing on vital national interests. 

I have in mind the bill, S. 610, which 
passed the other body and is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, a bill purporting 
to promote tourist travel to the United 
States. 

In my opinion, this legislation, if 
stripped of its verbiage, represents sim- 
ply an attempt to have the Federal 
Treasury finance advertising and promo- 
tional activities of private transporta- 
tion business, mostly the shipping lines 
and airlines. 

In the Sunday magazine section of 
the New York Times of April 16, 1961, 
there appeared an article adorned with 
the name of the distinguished senior 
Senator from the State of Washington. 
Having read the article carefully and 
being fully aware of the Senator’s sin- 
cerity as well as of his exceptional ability 
to express his views with clarity, pre- 
cision, and ever-present realization of 
facts, I am inclined to believe that the 
article attributed to him has actually 
originated on Madison Avenue in New 
York City, rather than in the Senate 
Office Building. 

I do not intend to contribute at this 
time to the amusement of the House by 
quoting the characteristic Madison 
Avenue “punch line” of the article, its 
opening paragraph, in which it is stated 
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that Christopher Columbus would have 
been denied a tourist visa to the United 
States because he was born in Italy, was 
an indigent, and—believe it or not— 
insane, says the article entitled “Colum- 
bus Couldn’t Get a Visa.” 

The basic premise of this splendid 
example of promotional prose is the al- 
leged fact that a foreign tourist who 
wishes to visit the United States is faced 
with insurmountable difficulties. 

What are the facts? 

According to the annual report of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
there occurred a total number of 
68.5 million—exactly 685,563,571—entries 
across the borders of the United States 
in that year. This number of entries 
includes U.S. citizens and aliens, immi- 
grants and nonimmigrants, border cross- 
ers, seamen and airmen, and it includes, 
of course, multiple entries made by the 
same person. 

However, excluding entries made by 
all seamen and airmen; excluding entries 
made by our neighbors coming from 
Canada and Mexico; excluding return- 
ing residents and foreign students re- 
turning to their studies; excluding per- 
sons entering without documents, the 
total number of entries was 1,406,134. 
Of this number 1,140,736 aliens entered 
the United States as nonimmigrants. Of 
this number 108,130 were visitors for 
business, while 671,075 were visitors for 
pleasure, or tourists. Exactly the type 
of tourists with which the Columbian 
article concerns itself. 

According to the Attorney’s General 
report, the number of visitors for 
pleasure, or tourists, is increasing year 
by year. Looking back over the last 5 
years, this country played host to 399,704 
tourists in 1956; 453,514 in 1957; 514,599 
in 1958; 597,982 in 1959; and, as I said, 
671,075 tourists in 1960. In addition to 
that, we had in 1960, 32,569 foreign gov- 
ernment officials entering the United 
States; 119,291 alien travelers passing in 
transit; 35,415 students entering for the 
first time and a steadily increasing num- 
ber of exchange visitors—25,233 in 
1960—industrial trainees, temporary 
workers in the highly skilled category, 
and so forth. 

I believe it would be safe to assume 
that somehow even Christopher Colum- 
bus could have squeezed himself into this 
flow of tourists. 

If the difficulties in obtaining tempo- 
rary visas were even partially as pro- 
hibitive as described by the Madison 
Avenue drum beaters mobilized by the 
shipping interests to press for the enact- 
ment of S. 610, it would hardly be pos- 
sible to have those visas issued around 
the world at a steady pace of over 2,000 
visitors’ visas every day of the year. 

But this is not all. The article at- 
tributed to the Senator from Washington 
goes on to stress further difficulties en- 
countered by foreigners who desire to 
pay usavisit. ‘This, according to the ar- 
ticle, is a second wall erected around the 
United States by our immigration officers 
who are just mercilessly excluding visi- 
tors displaying a valid visa stamped into 
their passports. Let us have a look at 
this exclusion wall. 
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Out of 1,406,134 aliens entering the 
United States in 1960, 411 persons were 
excluded at the ports of entry. Is that 
not a terrifying proportion? Of the 
411, only 53 came from Europe and only 
7 from Asia, while 12 came from South 
America. One hundred and forty-two 
of those excluded attempted to enter 
from Cuba, 96 from Mexico, and 42 from 
Canada. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have to dwell further on the veracity of 
the article. Let me turn, however, to the 
administrative operations of our consu- 
lates. 

The New York Times conducted, just a 
short while ago, a worldwide survey of 
the visa issuance operations. I wish to 
include at this point the reports carried 
by that newspaper in its issue of March 
5, 1961: 

FRENCHMEN ARE PLEASED 


Parts, March 4.—The U.S. consulate here 
is now able to issue nonimmigrant visas to 
French applicants in 30 minutes instead of 
the 8 to 10 days it used to take. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., in charge of the visa 
section, described the new approach as fol- 
lows: 

“In the old days our system was geared 
to screening the 2 percent we didn’t want. 
Now we're concentrating on making things as 
easy and pleasant as possible for the 98 per- 
cent who are welcome.” 

The French applicant simply turns over 
his passport and waits in a comfortable 
chair in the waiting room while the staff 
and the latest in electronic machines quickly 
process the application. 

Before the visa is issued the tourist is 
interviewed for about 5 minutes on possible 
Communist affiliation, contagious diseases, 
and length of residence in France. 

The officials in charge of interviewing 
applicants lean over backward to pose these 
questions in the least embarrassing way pos- 
sible. They report that very few French 
tourists are disturbed by the questions. 


LONDONERS GET QuicK ACTION 


Lonpon, March 4.—Consular officials at 
the U.S. Embassy in Grosvenor Square today 
began asking applicants for nonimmigrant 
visas only four simple questions. 

The new short form is a further refine- 
ment of the simple visa procedure that has 
been in effect for more than a year at 
American consulates in Britain. 

Its additional abbreviation was spurred by 
a directive received this week from the State 
Department that said, in effect: Make it as 
easy as possible to get a visa and still comply 
with the basic requirements of the law. 

In the nonimmigrant (tourist and busi- 
nessman) section of the consulate this after- 
noon there was a steady flow of applicants 
through the comfortably appointed waiting 
room in the new Embassy building. 

It took only 10 to 20 minutes for each 
applicant to obtain a visa, provided he had 
proper photographs, a valid passport, and 
some sort of informal statement indicating 
that he intended to return to Britain after 
his visit. 

It took Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Brooks, of East- 
bourne, about 20 minutes to get their com- 
bined tourist and business visas. 

The four questions asked were: 

Does the applicant suffer from mental ill- 
ness or a serious contagious disease; has he 
had a serious criminal conviction; has he 
ever been deported from the United States; 
is he a member or an affiliate of a Com- 
munist organization? 


Swiss Ger Quick Visas 


GENEVA, March 4.—The receipt of instruc- 
tions to simplify visa formalities and the 
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speed with which Mme. Edouard Wurmser 
got her visa were a pure coincidence. 

“My husband and I obtained our first visa 
a@ year ago and we have nothing but praise 
for the prompt and courteous service we 
received at the U.S. consulate,” Mme. Edou- 
ard Wurmser said. 

“We found the questions we were asked 
to be a little unusual, but there was nothing 
objectionable about them,” she said. 

Consular officials here say they have been 
issuing visas without any delays for Swiss. 
Local travel agents confirmed that the proc- 
essing had been rapid for several years. 





IrntisH Finp IT Easy 


DvusLIN, March 4.—This must be one of the 
most pleasant cities in Europe in which to 
obtain a tourist visa for the United States. 

That was the impression formed after 
spending some time sitting among tourist 
applicants at the U.S. Embassy in Merrion 
Square. 

Both the consul in charge and his secre- 
tary dealt with each applicant in helpful 
and friendly manner. No embarrassing 
questions were asked and, in fact, it was 
learned that only two applicants had been 
refused visas in the last 2 years. Those were 
for health reasons. 

There has been no change in the pro- 
cedure since President Kennedy assumed 
office. But the whole atmosphere of the visa 
section has become more relaxed and friend- 
ly without short-circuiting State Depart- 
ment regulations, Twelve hundred tourist 
visas were issued last year, compared with 
900 in 1959. 


GERMAN TovuRIstT SURPRISED 


Bonn, GERMANY, March 4.—A would-be 
West German tourist in the United States 
consulate here today said: 

“If I had known before that all I had to do 
was to fill out this little thing, I’d have 
applied for a visa long ago.” 

The “little thing” he referred to, the size 
of a playing card, was an application form 
asking for name, address, profession, date 
and place of birth, nationality, ethnic origin, 
marital status and passport details. The 
applicant had heard he would have to fill 
out a lengthy questionnaire. 

This is a thing of the past, according 
to American consular officials here. It was 
used in what are described as “emergency 
cases,”” where the consular officer could not 
satisfy himself of the nature of the ap- 
plicant’s visit. But on March 1 all copies 
of the questionnaire were burned, consular 
Officials said. 

For a number of reasons, Bonn is not a 
typical visa office in West Germany. This is 
a comparatively small town and nearly every- 
one wanting to go to the United States is 
known to the Embassy. The average number 
of visa applications has been 100 monthly. 
The processing has been swift and com- 
petent. 


IDENTITY CARDS IN BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, March 3.—Getting an 
American visa became easier for Belgians on 
February 13 when the State Department 
ruled that they could present identity cards 
in place of passports. 

All Belgians are obliged to carry identity 
cards but not many every take the trouble to 
get passports. 

This change of procedure, which seems to 
have been in the works for some time but 
which occurred soon after President Ken- 
nedy showed an interest in tourist travel 
from Europe, has impressed transport men. 
A typical comment was that of Robert H. 
Jerosch, director of Pan American World 
Airways in Belgium. 

“This change in regulations is helpful to 
tourists,” he said. “But I hear comments to 
the effect that Belgians think there is still 
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too much redtape about traveling to the 
United States. As they put it: ‘We let 
Americans come here without a visa so why 
shouldn’t they let us visit them on the same 
basis?’ ” 

The procedure for obtaining a visa takes 
about a half hour. 

Usually the questions asked of an appli- 
cant are those on form FS 257, which are 
about the same as those asked on an auto- 
mobile license application. 





ForM DROPPED IN OSLO 


OsLo, Norway, March 4.—The consul here, 
Karl Ackerman, said that the order would 
have little practical effect here as it had been 
necessary to make only sparing use of the 
forms in granting visas to Norwegians. But 
he termed it the first concrete step by the 
Kennedy administration to speed the process. 

The consul said that the applicant was 
required to read through a statement listing 
criminals, prostitutes, those affiliated with 
Communist organizations and the like as in- 
eligible to receive visas. The applicant is 
then asked whether he is eligible, and his 
reply is under oath. 


—— 


GREEKS ARE SPECIAL PROBLEM 


ATHENS, March 4.-—The Greek immigra- 
tion quota to the United States is limited 
to 308 persons yearly. 

Owing to Greek population pressures and 
the fact that almost every Greek family has 
@ member in the United States, more than 
100,000 applications for emigration are on 
file. The result is that many Greeks try to 
obtain tourist visas and hope for a later 
change in status after arriving in the United 
States. 

Well-known businessmen and convinc- 
ingly bona fide tourists have been able to 
get a tourist visa within 24 hours or less. 
The average lag for other applicants is about 
2 months. 

Joseph B. Costanzo, U.S. Consul General 
here, said: 

“We have to be most careful with tourist 
visas and establish beyond a doubt that the 
applicant has no reason.whatever to aban- 
don Greece.” 

He said that about 11,000 persons called at 
his office each month—twice as many as 5 
years ago. 





Visas ISSUED IN AN HOUR 


Mexico Crry, March 4—Even with the 
substitution of the short form, there is some 
opinion here whether the process has im- 
proved. 

Under the long form a series of questions 
was posed calling for a “yes” or “no” answer. 
The questions were based on law 212a listing 
the restrictions for issuance of nonimmigra- 
tion visas. 

This law specifies that persons are not 
eligible for such visas if they have been 
treated for insanity, have been narcotic 
addicts, have engaged in prostitution, 
vagrancy or a number of other things. 
Finally it was asked in the long form 
whether the applicant had ever belonged to 
a Communist organization. 

If any of these questions had to be an- 
swered in the affirmative, it would require 
that the applicant bring the details to the 
attention of the visa official. 

Now it is the responsibility of the examin- 
ing consulate officials to decide whether the 
questions based on the law, which remains 
valid, should be asked verbally. 

No oath in the issuance of nonimmigra- 
tion visas has been necessary for more than 
@ year. 


BRAZILIANS Must GIvE COLOR 
Rio pE JANTERO, March 4.—The stress has 
been switched from security to public re- 
lations in granting visas to Brazilians, U.S. 
consular Officials said today. 
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In Brazil, the question as to ethnic class 
usually has been answered as Latin and 
race as white or black. In Brazil anyone 
half white is classed as white. 

Rio’s Jornal do Commercio on February 
7, published a story by its traveling corre- 
spondent, J. Barros de Morias, which said: 
“One of the things which cause a magnifi- 
cent impression on a Brazilian traveling to 
the United States today is the readiness with 
which American consuls attend Brazilian na- 
tionals, thus disproving hostile propaganda 
spread by elements interested in creating 
unfriendly atmosphere for the sons of Uncle 


oeeNaturally, any great nation has an obli- 
gation to prevent the entry of dangerous 
elements to its territory.” 

No REcENT CHANGE IN ToYKO 

Toxyo, March 4.—The visa situation here 
has improved since formalities for obtaining 
visas were instituted last fall. 

Before, it took at least 1 month for Jap- 
anese applicants to obtain U.S. visas. Local 
applicants can now get their visas in a 
week to 10 days. In some cases, visas have 
been granted in 2 days. 

All of more than 10 applicants who were 
interviewed at the U.S. consulate here said 
that it was easier to get U.S. visas than they 
had been told by their friends who had gone 
through the formalities. 

Goro Hasegawa, a business executive in 
Tokyo, said: 

“A marked improvement has been made 
since I applied for my first American visa 
about 2 years ago. I have never been asked 
any embarrassing questions.” 

The elimination of oathtaking in obtain- 
ing a visa has been welcomed. Local appli- 
cants were not familiar with that custom. 

Currency restrictions are still a major fac- 
tor responsible for holding down the flow 
of Japanese tourists to the United States. 

No changes have been made in procedure 
since January 20, so far as Japanese appli- 
cants are concerned. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, could 
the process of visa issuance to visitors 
be further simplified? 

Having reviewed the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Department of State 
and personally observed the operations 
abroad, I do not believe that much could 
be further improved in a situation where 
@ nonimmigrant visa to the United 
States is issued in 30 minutes flat, au- 
thorizing the holder to enter the United 
States an unlimited number of times 
within 4 years without practically any- 
one taking an additional look at him. 
Similarly, I do not believe that the ap- 
plication form establishing the visitor’s 
identity and nationality on a card, size 
2% inches by 5 inches, could shrink much 
further. 

Could visas for tourists be abolished 
altogether? 

Certainly not, considering the fact 
that as of January 25, 1961, there was a 
worldwide total of almost 1 million— 
966,675—aliens who by registering at an 
American consulate have taken the af- 
firmative step to indicate their desire 
to come to the United States and remain 
in this country permanently. Of this 
number, 253,183 are registered for immi- 
gration in Italy; 100,022 in Greece; 71,- 
057 in Poland; 38,891 in Portugal; 135,- 
630 in Yugoslavia; 23,433 in Jamaica; 
14,833 in Spain, and so forth. 

Considering this constant pressure 
upon our immigration quotas, how could 
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this country forego one simple—and 
rather perfunctory—check on whether 
the tourist is not, in fact, an immigrant 
who desires to enter the United States in 
the guise of a nonimmigrant, while he 
— intends to evade the regulatory 
aws. 

I would invite my colleagues of the 
House to review the files of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and see how 
many of the alleged tourists have pri- 
vate bills introduced in their behalf for 
the purpose of granting them perma- 
nent residence status. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service would also, 
I am sure, be happy to indicate the 
number of tourists who, having entered 
the United States, fell in love with this 
wonderful country to the extent that 
they do not mind violating its laws by 
remaining here. 

Having said all that, I wish to stress, 
Mr. Speaker, that the committee upon 
which the House has imposed the re- 
sponsibility for handling immigration 
matters, has done all that is possible 
to encourage the Departments of State 
and Justice to facilitate the issuance of 
visas to bona fide tourists, businessmen, 
newspapermen, students, transit pas- 
sengers, and others. Your committee 
has been responsible for legislation pro- 
viding for a variety of waivers of ex- 
cluding provisions in the case of visi- 
tors. Your committee has encouraged 
the administrators of the law to use the 
waivers and—naturally—to use good 
sense in granting them. Your commit- 
tee has promoted the stationing of im- 
migration officers abroad in order to ex- 
pedite and facilitate the granting of 
waivers. Your committee is convinced 
that any further relaxation of these 
procedures would be detrimental to the 
best interest of the United States. Exist- 
ing procedures, however, provide for fair, 
equitable, and speedy removal of the ob- 
stacles that a deserving alien visitor 
might be faced with. 

What then is behind all the drum 
beating? 

The answer is simple. Private travel 
agents, transportation, and hotel inter- 
ests would like to obtain Federal funds, 
taxpayers’ money, to pay for the printing 
of posters, pamphlets, and other pub- 
licity material promoting travel to the 
United States. That is all. There is 
nothing in the bill, S. 610, of substan- 
tive nature except the provision author- 
izing the financing of tourist propa- 
ganda. That, however, I submit, is the 
business of those who sell tickets, and 
rent rooms and cars and buses, who de- 
rive profit from tourist trade. That, I 
submit, is the business of hotelkeepers 
and travel agencies, airlines and shipping 
lines, the sole beneficiaries of S. 610. 

Obviously, national economy would 
benefit if more Fords, Chevrolets, Chrys- 
lers, or Ramblers were sold abroad. 
However, how would this House look 
upon legislation providing for the utiliza- 
tion of Federal funds to pay for adver- 
tising in the newspapers and magazines 
of Europe, Asia, and South America of 
the splendid American cars? How would 
this House look upon legislation appro- 
priating taxpayers’ money for advertising 
abroad the blessings of nylon or of the 
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soft or not-so-soft drinks manufactured 
in the United States? 

Senate 610 would do precisely that for 
the tourist transportation interests. 

Let me return once more to the Co- 
lumbian article of last Sunday. It says 
there that when you walk along Fifth 
Avenue in New York—and Madison Ave- 
nue, too—you will see the splendid 
window displays of tourist offices main- 
tained in this country by the govern- 
ments of foreign countries like France, 
or Italy, or others. Certainly, but these 
governments are the owners of the air- 
lines and the shipping lines which they 
advertise. They advertise their own 
business. They are nct financing pub- 
licity for private business. This, I sub- 
mit, is a difference which the article 
failed to notice. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that my 
able colleagues on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee will not be 
misled by the smart boys of Madison 
Avenue and that they will accord the 
Senate measure the same treatment they 
accorded its predecessor bill last year— 
sit on it. 





Constitutional Money 
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HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
an incisive speech, entitled “Constitu- 
tional Money,” was made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTtMAN]. It was made on the occasion 
of the 70th Continental Congress of the 
National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The full text of 
the speech follows: 

CONSTITUTIONAL MONEY 
(An address by Wricut Patman, First Con- 
gressional District of Texas, before the 
70th Continental Congress of the National 

Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 

lution, at Constitution Hall, Washington, 

D.C., April 19, 1961) 


It is a solemn honor to address the 70th 
Continental Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. I know of no 
organization more dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution than the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Next to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, I 
know of no group which concerns itself more 
with these principles. 

It is also a great pleasure, and a great 
challenge, to talk to women about money. 
You handle most of it; you control most of 
it; and you should know most about it. 

What is money? 

Different societies have at different times 
used many different things as money. These 
include: Sea shells, whales’ teeth, boars’ 
tusks, stones, feathers, bricks, coconuts, 
cocoa beans, iron rings, salt, beaver pelts, 
blankets, bronze axes, and wheels. 

At one time, the natives of some of the 
islands of the South Pacific used great stone 
wheels as money; and in Ireland, during St. 
Patrick’s time, they used slave girls as 
money. 

Of course those were the days when the 
men handled all the money. It took a man 
to handle those great stone wheels. 
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In our own country, we have used such 
things as wampum, woodpecker scalps, 
beaver pelts, blankets, tobacco, whiskey, pep- 
per, all kinds of script, and a variety of 
other things, real and imaginary. 

Wampum, you know, was strings of beads 
made of clam shells. A Massachusetts law, 
enacted in 1637, fixed the value of black clam 
shells at twice the value of white clam 
shells, and it also fixed the exchange value 
with English money. 

Wampum was, of course, the money of the 
native Indians and the first settlers adopted 
it because it was most convenient for trad- 
ing with the Indians. 

Wampum continued to be the chief cur- 
rency of New York until as late as 1672. 
And as late as 1693, the ferry fare between 
New York and Brooklyn was still payable in 
wampum. 

Since the Constitution was adopted, how- 
ever, our principal money has been essen- 
tially the same as that in use today. This 
is a form of credit money. A small part of 
this is created by the Federal Government, 
but most of it is created by the private 
commercial banks. This form of money is 
both old and new. It is old in the sense that 
we inherited the method of money crea- 
tion—by private bankers—from the gold- 
smith bankers who operated in western Eu- 
rope in the 16th and 17th centuries. It is 
new in the sense that bitter experiences have 
from time to time forced the Nation to 
adopt improvements and safeguards, 
through new laws and banking regulations. 
To realize that the money system is in al- 
most constant state of change, we need only 
note that the Federal Reserve Act, passed in 
1913, has been amended at an average rate 
of two amendments per year. 

The human experience with money sug- 
gests that no particular substance has been 
divinely chosen to be money; and no natural 
order designs and regulates money. Money 
is, in short, not wealth, but claims to wealth. 
Money is not a substance, but a social system 
sanctioned by tribal custom, law, or con- 
stitution. 

A good money system is not only a mark of 
highly advanced and a highly productive 
society, a good money system is also es- 
sential to the development of such a society. 
Money functions as a free society’s book- 
keeping system—a system wherein each in- 
dividual is credited for what he contributes 
to the society, and is debited for what he 
receives from the society. A good money 
system permits a free society to organize 
its economic efforts efficiently, and to devote 
@ large part of its current efforts to building 
tools, plants, and know-how for production 
in the future. 

You see, under a barter system we could 
not have any taxes, to speak of, so you can 
imagine how horrible that would be. People 
in my line of work would receive their pay 
in copies of speeches, old laws, and so on. 

Since money is a social system, a nation 
must either design, improve, and manage its 
money system wisely or risk the conse- 
quences of disaster. The graveyard of his- 
tory is littered with the bones of nations 
that neglected their money systems, or con- 
fused money with the nation’s wealth. 

You perhaps know that one of the theories 
as to what happened to the Roman Empire 
is that the Empire ran out of money. The 
Empire depended heavily on silver for 
money, and the belief is that certain of the 
Spanish mines which had supplied the sil- 
ver ran dry. In any case, the record in- 
dicates that the Roman money system 
tended to break down, and there was a 
decline in trade and a general deterioration 
of both economic organization and political 
unity which paved the way for the ulti- 
mate fall. 

It would be distressing to think that 
Western civilization entered into the dark 
ages—to emerge only after a thousand 
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years—merely because a highly intelligent 
society mistook a particular metal, silver, 
as essential to producing and dividing 
wealth. 

Despite the clear importance of our own 
money system and the public’s stake in the 
way the Federal Government manages our 
money system, it appears that these are 
subjects on which the general public has 
been peculiarly ignorant or misinformed. 

In 1787, John Adams wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson saying: 

“All the perplexities, confusions, and dis- 
tresses in America arise, not from defects in 
the Constitution or confederation, not from 
want of honor or virtue, so much as from 
downright ignorance of the nature of coin, 
credit, and circulation.” 

Thomas Jefferson, of course, expressed 
some rather harsh views on the nature of the 
confusion, and he had a number of sugges- 
tions to make for improving the money 
system. I would hesitate to quote him, 
however, for fear some of our contemporary 
bankers might think I was applying some 
unflattering epithets to them. Jefferson 
would have placed what he called a Consti- 
tutional veto? on private banks creating 
money; and he was riven to saying such 
things as “banking establishments are more 
dangerous than standing armies.” * 

Few of us would agree today that the 
banking system, as presently organized, is 
more dangerous than standing armies. On 
the other hand, a reasonably close examina- 
tion of the Government’s present way of 
managing the system discloses several prac- 
tices which are very peculiar, and very costly 
to the taxpayers. There are also one or two 
aspects of this management which are such 
that prudent citizens would call them dan- 
gerous to our national survival. 

The Articles of Confederation failed, as 
we know, largely for the reason that they 
gave the Continental Congress no money 
powers. Of course, the Continental Con- 
gress issued paper notes, called conti- 
nentals. But in time these came not to be 
worth a continental, because the Conti- 
nental Congress had no power to declare its 
money legal tender—that is, make it good 
for the payment of debts and taxes. 

The continentals had to circulate in 
competition with the money of the individ- 
ual States, which did have this power, as 
well as the power to tax, and the conti- 
nental became worthless. 

In drafting the Constitution, the Found- 
ing Fathers corrected this fatal deficiency. 
They placed all of the money powers and 
duties in the Federal Government and— 
specifically—in the Congress. I must ob- 
serve that, although I am myself jealous of 
States’ rights, the Constitution leaves no 
States’ rights whatever in matters of issuing 
money, regulating the value of money, or 
in determining what shall be legal-tender 
money. These are all powers and duties of 
the Congress. 

True, the Constitution speaks of Congress’ 
having the power “to coin money” and reg- 
ulate the value thereof. But it has long 
since been settled that our Founding 
Fathers were not so un-astute as to think 
that they could create a national sovereignty 
by giving the Federal Government control 
merely over the nickels, dimes, and quarters. 
This was settled by the Supreme Court in 
the Legal Tender cases of the 1870’s and 
again in the Gold Clause cases of the 1930’s. 

What, then, has Congress done with its 
money powers? 


1 Adams, Charles Francis, “The Works of 
John Adams,” vol. 8, p. 447. 

? Washington, H. A., “The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson,” vol. 7, pp. 64-65, Taylor 
& Maury, Washington, D.C., 1854. 

*Ford, Paul I, “The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson,” vol. 10, p. 31. 
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The answer is that Congress has delegated 
these powers, in one way or another, and it 
has not always been vigilant to learn how 
these powers were being used after delegat- 
ing them. 

In the period between President Jackson’s 
successful fight on the Second Bank of the 
United States and President Lincoln’s ad. 
ministration, these powers were delegated, in 
effect, to the States. In truth, the money 
powers were used exclusively by private com. 
mercial banks, under such laws and regula- 
tions as the States cared to impose. In this 
period, State banks issued bank notes, or 
what we call currency, or “folding” money, 
They also created money in the form of bank 
deposits, just as the commercial banks do 
today. But bank deposits, or “checkbook” 
money, was not then nearly so popular as 
it is today. 

Before Jackson's time, the money powers 
were Officially delegated, for the most part, 
to the exclusive use of a single, privately- 
owned bank. There were, however, a num- 
ber of State banks operating then and issu- 
ing notes. Jackson’s fight on the Second 
Bank of the United States was, of course, a 
fight against what he expected to become a 
private monopoly control of the money pow- 
ers; and, as he saw the matter, it was bet- 
ter to have the money in the hands of free- 
wheeling, uncoordinated State banks than 
in the hands of a private monopoly. 

President Lincoln’s problems were of a dif- 
ferent kind, and a much more difficult kind. 
By the time he took office the country was in 
need of a national currency—a system under 
which a dollar issued in one part of the 
country would be accepted as a dollar in 
any other part of the country. In order to 
have such a currency, it was necesary to have 
a single, national authority to regulate and 
safeguard the banks issuing the currency. 
More than this, President Lincoln took office 
at a time when the country was suffering 
from an acute money shortage. With the 
beginning of the war, hard money was moved 
to Europe, and the banks had to suspend 
specie payment. Added to all this, there 
was the tremendous problem of providing 
money to fight the war. 

It was for these reasons that the national 
bank system was established. National 
banks are, of course, privately owned banks, 
but they are chartered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and are under Federal law and 
regulation. 

President Lincoln knew more about mone- 
tary principles of any President up until his 
time—and probably since. He had been a 
lifelong student of the subject and had 
made profound speeches on the matter as 
early as 1832, in his first race for the Illinois 
Legislature. 

But, as you perhaps know, President Lin- 
coln’s views on money were quite similar to 
those of Thomas Jefferson, and these were 
not, Iam afraid, very popular with the bank- 
ers of his day. He had some sort of idea 
that if the private banks could issue non- 
interest-bearing notes, so could the Federal 
Government. 

In fact, early in his first term he did have 
the Government issue some non-interest- 
bearing notes—then called ‘“greenbacks”’— 
thus setting off one of the greatest furors of 
all times. Some $347 million of these green- 
backs were issued before Congress was per- 
suaded to put a stop to the matter. 

Incidentally, some $305 million pf these 
Lincoln notes are still in circulation today. 
If you happen to have in your pocket a bill 
which is labeled “United States Note,” this 
is one of them. 

Last year I wrote to the Treasury and 
asked them to tell me what the accrued 
interest cost to the taxpayers would have 
been if this $305 million had been issued 
in the usual way, as interest-bearing notes, 
paying interest at 5 percent. The Treasury 
wrote me that the accrued interest charge, 
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at a rate of 5 percent, compounded semi- 
annually, would have been approximately 
$44 billion by last year. In other words, 
the accrued interest to date would have 
been 127 times the amount of the money 
which was issued. 

President Lincoln succeeded in getting 
the National Bank Act passed, but it was on 
some terms not to his liking. The arrange- 
ment was this: The Government issued a 
special series of interest-bearing bonds 
which the national banks could acquire 
and use as the basis for issuing non- 
interest-bearing banknotes. In other words, 
the privately owned national banks received 
interest from the Government for the money 
they issued; and they also received interest 
on the loans and investments, including 
other Government bonds, which they ac- 
quired in exchange for the money they 
issued. 

This system whereby the Government 
paid interest to the banks on bank reserves 
was dropped, however, with the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act in 1913. 

Under the new arrangement, the Federal 
Reserve creates whatever amount of reserves 
it wishes the private banks to have, without 
any interest-cost to the Government. In 
fact, in this process, the Federal Reserve it- 
self acquires, from the open market, an 
amount of Government bonds equal to the 
amount of bank reserves it creates, and the 
interest payments on these bonds are re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury. The Fed- 
eral Reserve pays its salaries and other 
operating expenses out of this interest in- 
come first, but most of the income goes back 
to the Treasury. 

This does not mean that the private banks 
are no longer privileged to create any 
money. On the contrary, they still create 
most of the money. In the Federal Reserve 
Act, Congress delegated its money-creating 
powers in part to the Federal Reserve and in 
part to the private commercial banks, It 
also delegated to the Federal Reserve the 
responsibility for determining how the parts 
are divided—within wide limits specified in 
the law. At the present time, the Federal 
Reserve permits the member banks of the 
System to create about $10 for each dollar 
which the Federal Reserve creates in the 
form of bank reserves. The private banks 
may create money at this rate of 10 to 1 to 
make loans to business and consumers, or 
to invest in securities, including corporate 
securities and the securities of the Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

As of George Washington’s last birthday, 
the Federal Reserve had issued and out- 
standing $44 billion of money, $27 billion 
of which was in currency and $17 billion in 
bank reserves. In the process of issuing 
$44 billion in money, and also from interest 
on its investments, the Federal Reserve had 
acquired $49 billion of assets, including $27 
billion of interest-paying U.S. Government 
securities. 

The amount of money which the private 
commercial banks had created and outstand- 
ing was more than four times as large. Spe- 
cifically, it was $204 billion, as compared to 
the Federal Reserve’s $46 billion. And as 
compared to the Federal Reserve’s owner- 
ship of $27 billion of U.S. Government secu- 
rities, the private commercial banks owned 
$62 billion. 

In one case, the interest paid on these 
securities goes back into the Federal Treas- 
ury, and in the other case the interest pay- 
ments go into bank profits and thus come 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets. In both cases, 
the securities have been acquired with money 
created for the purpose. 

If any of you are not familiar with the 
way commercial banks create money, let me 
amplify a bit. Certainly you must have won- 
dered where money comes from. We know 
it was not here when the first settlers ar- 
rived, and we know that the amount of 
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money in existence increases almost every 
year. In fact, the money supply has in- 
creased over the years at approximately the 
same rate at which the production of goods 
and services has increased. 

Today, only about 10 percent of the money 
available to business and consumers is in 
the form of coins and currency. The other 
90 percent is in the form of deposits in 
the commercial banks—sometimes called 
“checkbook” money—which the commercial 
banks have created. 

This is the way it is done: 

When a commercial bank on Main Street 
or on Wall Street makes John Jones a loan 
of, say, $1,000, it does not take the thousand 
dollars out of my checking account or out 
of your checking account. It simply creates 
a credit of $1,000 in John Jones’ checking 
account. This means that the money sup- 
ply of the country is increased by $1,000. 
An additional $1,000 of money is available 
for spending—simply by writing of checks. 
When a private commercial bank buys a 
$1,000 Government bond, the same thing 
happens. The bank simply creates the 
money to “uy the Government bond. 

The fact that money is created in this way 
will come as a surprise to some people, par- 
ticularly those who imagine that in the 
“good old days” every dollar was backed by 
a dollar’s worth of gold. Yet this method 
of creating money is essentially the same as 
private bankers in the Western World have 
been using for several centuries. And at no 
time have these bankers, or those nations in 
which they have operated, had enough 
gold—or enough of any other single com- 
modity—-to redeem more than a small frac- 
tion of the money in circulation at the time. 

In truth, in all these centuries, money 
has never been created against just gold. 
It has been created against pledges of all 
kinds of valuable assets. And we must 
agree, I think, that on the whole this has 
been a pretty good system. Certainly if we 
judge the system by the economic accom- 
plishments—the production of real wealth 
in the Western nations—we cannot find an- 
other system which has performed as well. 
While we sometimes think that money 
should represent claims to an equal amount 
of gold, the fact is it must represent claims 
to all kinds of real wealth, which, in fact, 
our money does. 

We still cling, however, to certain ancient 
ideas about gold, which it seems to me, are 
likely to get us into trouble. So far, there 
are no signs that the space age will make 
any very heavy requirements on gold. Yet, 
despite the fact that the governments of 
the Western nations have vast quantities of 
this metal stored away in underground 
vaults, they continue to buy up billions 
more, each year, and at a tremendously high 
price which we ourselves fix and maintain 
at an artificial level. In this process, the 
governments of the Western nations are 
buying Russian gold, which means that we 
are sending into Russia and Red China vast 
quantities of food and machinery which the 
slave world desperately needs, and cannot 
produce in sufficient quantities, in exchange 
for a metal which we do not need. 

The indiscriminate way in which the West- 
ern World now handles its monetary reserves 
makes it inevitable that these reserves will 
be contaminated by Communist gold. The 
Communists feed this gold into the gray 
markets of Europe, and from there it infil- 
trates our banking system. I think we ought 
to reexamine this matter very thoughtfully 
and ask ourselves whether it is really wise 
policy for the Western World to continue 
subsidizing a buildup of Russia’s and Red 
China’s industrial and military capabilities. 
It may be that we and our allies ought to 
consider some step to sterilize our monetary 
gold, such as putting it in the safekeeping 
of the International Monetary Fund here in 
Washington. If this were done, then at least 
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we would know we would have the gold in 
case some scientific or industrial need for it 
ever develops. 

I hope, also, that here at home we can give 
some careful attention to our money system 
and continue to make improvements. Tre- 
mendous improvements have, of course, been 
made. In the so-called good old days of the 
19th century, when some of us imagine we 
had a gold dollar, the money system was, in 
reality, a source of chronic disorder in the 
economic system. In those days there were 
periodic money panics, bank crises, whole- 
sale bank failures, widespread bankruptcies, 
and severe depressions, all arising from mal- 
functioning of the money system. Fortu- 
nately, the American people have been intel- 
ligent enough to learn from experience and 
make improvements. 

The establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1914 has been, no doubt, our 
greatest single achievement in providing a 
good money system. But other improve- 
ments can be made, and there have been 
some backward steps in the years since the 
Federal Reserve Act was passed. New prac- 
tices have grown up in the Federal Reserve 
and in the private banking system which 
were not intended by the Federal Reserve 
Act. Furthermore, Congress has amended 
this act a number of times, particularly in 
the early New Deal period, without, I am 
afraid, always fully understanding what was 
being done. If I might suggest for your con- 
sideration improvements which now might 
be made they would be these: 

First, a change in the assignment of re- 
sponsibility for determining what interest 
rates business and consumers must pay for 
the use of money. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was passed, 
in 19138, the responsibility for determining 
interest rates was placed in the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
The Board members are what we might call 
the public members. They are appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
They are appointed for long terms—1l¢ 
years—and to keep his job a Board member 
is not dependent upon the wishes of the 
private bankers. 

At the time the Federal Reserve Act was 
being worked out, some of the bankers felt 
that they should be on whatever board or 
committee was to determine interest rates. 
Carter Glass took a delegation of such bank- 
ers to see President Wilson on this very 
question. Carter Glass reports that Presi- 
dent Wilson said to them that private bank- 
ers have no more right to be on a board 
or committee to help fix interest rates than 
the railroad owners have a right to be on 
the ICC, to help fix freight rates. 

In the early 1930’s, however, the act was 
amended in a way which shifted the practi- 
cal powers of determining interest rates to 
a committee within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This is the so-called Federal Open 
Market Committee and its membership in- 
cludes not only the members of the Board, 
but also the Federal Reserve bank presi- 
dents. The Federal Reserve bank presidents 
are not selected by the President or the 
Congress or the general public. They are 
selected by the directors of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and these directors are elected 
by the private banks. In other words, the 
private banks now have representatives on 
the committee which determines interest 
rates, precisely contrary to President Wilson’s 
intention and the intention of the original 
law. This seems to me a bad principle, 
although I say this without disrespect to 
any individual who has served as a Federal 
Reserve bank president. 

Second, the original Federal Reserve Act 
was founded on the principle of an elastic 
money supply, to be automatically regulated. 
In other words, the money supply was to 
increase and decrease automatically with in- 
creases and decreases in economic activity. 
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The amount of economic activity taking 
place was thus to determine the money sup- 
ply. In recent years, however, Federal Re- 
serve Officials have been deliberately and 
consciously fixing and changing the money 
supply, in an effort to control the amount of 
economic activity taking place. It is my 
considered view that money used for this 
purpose is unconstitutional money. The 
Congress has never delegated to the Federal 
Reserve any authority to restrict or limit the 
volume of economic activity which may take 
place in this country. 

Third, I would not go so far as Jefferson 
and Lincoln are said to have wanted to go, 
which was to have the Government create 
all the money. I believe that money cre- 
ated for private borrowers can best be cre- 
ated by private banks. A private lender, 
operating on profitmaking standards, is the 
best agency for discriminating between those 
persons who are to have credit and those 
who are not to have credit. On the other 
hand, I have great difficulty understanding 
why the Government should let the banks 
use its money-creating power, free of charge, 
to create money for the purpose of lending 
it to the Government at an interest charge. 

This much seems clear: Since both the 
Federal Reserve and the private banks can 
create money with which to buy Government 
bonds, the Federal Reserve ought to buy a 
great deal more of these bonds and thus 
permit the private banks to buy correspond- 
ingly less of these bonds. The Federal Re- 
serve can do this and still maintain the 
same money supply it would maintain any- 
way. In other words, the question of infla- 
tion does not enter into this suggestion one 
way or the other. The only question is 
whether or not billions of dollars of interest 
payments are taken out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets each year and put into bank profits. 

Fourth, the original Federal Reserve Act 
provided eligible paper as the means by 
which the private banks could obtain credit 
from the Federal Reserve. This meant that 
a private bank could obtain such credit only 
after it had used up its lending powers in 
extending credit to business, farmers, and 
other borrowers in the local community. 
But the act has also been amended on this 
point, also, so that now the banks can ob- 
tain Federal Reserve credit on Government 
bonds. The result, it seems to me, is that 
too many banks- have become little more 
than Government bondholders and bond 
brokers. These banks are not using the priv- 
ileges they have been given to help their 
local communities, which is the purpose for 
which the privileges were given. 

Fifth, there is now taking place a tre- 
mendous wave of bank mergers and consoli- 
dations, and a tendency for banking to be- 
come monopolized. This is a dangerous 
trend. If the banking system becomes mo- 
nopolized, this will surely lead to socialism 
or fascism. 

Sixth, the Federal Reserve bank stock 
should be retired. The Federal Reserve is, 
I believe, the only Government agency in 
which private persons are permitted to own 
stock. In this case, the stock cannot be 
owned by just any private person; it is owned 
only by private banks. The banks do not 
own the Federal Reserve System; and they 
have no proprietary interest in the system 
whatever. They are, however, paid a yearly 
6 percent interest on the money they have 
invested in the system; and this means that 
the system is paying out to the banks about 
$27 million a year in funds which would 
otherwise be returned to the Federal Treas- 
ury. This is a completely unnecessary ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. 

Finally, may I suggest, there should be 
more public interest in the money system 
and better understanding of what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in this field. 
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You know, it has long been popular for a 
Member of Congress to say that all he knows 
about money is that he doesn’t have enough 
of it. 

I have no doubt that if such a tremen- 
dously influential and public-spirited organ- 
ization as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution should think well of the idea of 
more public interest and understanding, the 
result would, indeed, be more public interest 
and understanding, both in and out of Con- 
gress. I have no doubt that Congress would 
be willing to make a thorough study of the 
ways in which its constitutional powers and 
responsibilities are being used, and how 
these uses might be improved. The Federal 
Government spends billions investigating 
the ocean floors, probing outer space, and 
so on. But it has been more than 50 years 
since we have had an official public study 
of our money system. Private corporations 
and foundations occasionally find it worth- 
while to spend millions of dollars for mone- 
tary commissions set up to make private 
studies of this subject, which leads me to 
think the subject must be worthy of study 
in public bodies. 





Importation of Foreign Textiles Into the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
that the plight of our domestic textile 
industry, due to the growing amount of 
foreign textiles imported from low-wage 
countries, has been called to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body and 
of the entire Nation. 

The problem is now in the hands of the 
President’s Cabinet-level Textile Ad- 
visory Committee; and it is hoped that, 
when the Committee makes its report to 
the President, he will direct the effectua- 
tion of a plan which will result in the 
imposition of a fair level of quotas by 
country and by category. I sympathize 
with the President in his deliberation 
over this matter; and I am sure that 
whatever decision he makes, it will, in 
his opinion, be for the best interest of 
this Nation. However, I feel sure, too, 
that if all the facts are before him, he 
will decide on the solution recommended 
by the Pastore subcommittee in the Sen- 
ate; that is, that quotas be established 
by country and by category. Of all the 
solutions suggested, it seems that the im- 
plementation of this one offers the most 
satisfactory remedy for all concerned. 

It would have been far easier several 
years ago to have made this decision; for 
since that time, imports have jumped 
and jumped because so many nations 
have found a dumping ground for their 
goods in the American markets. These 
nations will, therefore, be much more re- 
luctant now to give up this profitable 
outlet. It is almost unbelievable that 
since the 1958 extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, cotton im- 
ports have increased by 1,400 percent to 
14 million pounds; and cotton cloth im- 
ports have doubled just in the last year. 
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A few years ago we were concerned 
about the Japanese imports; and Japan, 
recognizing the serious problem created 
by its exports to this country, voluntarily 
limited them. However, seeing how easy 
it was to send in cheap goods, other na- 
tions have rushed in until today the con- 
dition has gone from bad to worse; and 
it is now imperative that remedial action 
be forthcoming. Either, action to con- 
trol the amount of these imports must be 
taken; or textile plants over the Nation— 
I believe in 43 States—will have to close, 
thereby throwing countless men and 
women out of work, not to mention the 
drastic effects upon their families and 
indirectly our whole economy. One very 
direct and immediate effect will be more 
relief lines. The American worker does 
not want relief but wants a job through 
which he can earn a living for his family; 
neither does the American worker feel 
kind toward the situation when the job 
is denied him by reason of rapidly in- 
creasing imports. 

My experience with this serious prob- 
lem and its countless, adverse byprod- 
ucts, so to speak, is a firsthand one. My 
district is composed of nine counties; 
and each county has one or more cot- 
ton mills or textile plants of one kind or 
another which manufacture pants, pa- 
jamas, underwear, shirts, gloves, and 
other wearing apparel. For several 
years now, these plants and mills have 
been suffering from these cheaply made 
imports, but more recently the pain has 
grown more acute. Every mail delivery 
to my office brings letters of deep con- 
cern—not only from the owners and em- 
ployees of the plants and mills—but 
from businesses, civic organizations, 
and local citizens who are gravely con- 
cerned about the living standards of the 
employees and of the people who must 
depend on the purchasing power of such 
workers for the maintenance of their 
businesses. Yes, the repercussions are 
most damaging and are on an exten- 
sive scale. Not only is the problem of 
safeguarding the jobs and investments 
of Americans from these cheaply made 
foreign imports a problem in the South 
where it is true the textile industry plays 
such an important part in our economy, 
but as has been pointed out here on this 
floor by my colleagues from other sec- 
tions of the country the problem is not 
a sectional one at all. It adversely 
affects almost every section of our great 
country. Of all the examples cited here 
of similar situations, it is more than 
obvious that a crisis has been created 
which threatens the heart of our na- 
tional economy. In my own district, a 
continuation of this trend could have 
serious effects on local manufacturers, 
who would be forced to close their doors 
due to a lack of sales; some merchants 
would be forced out of business due to 
a lack of customers; people could lose 
their homes; and on and on go the dras- 
tic direct and indirect effects. 

Considering the detriment to our na- 
tional security standing and our national 
economy with its many victims due to 
the continued failure to restrict the sales 
of cheap, foreign-made imports in our 
country, it is high time for some hard 
and realistic decisions to be made. 
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SENATE 
Monpay, Apnrit 24, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rev. William Hague Foster, Jr., min- 
ister, Trinity Presbyterian Church, Ar- 
lington, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, in the midst of today’s bat- 
tles, we would not waste Thy time in 
vainly repeating perfunctory prayers; 
instead we would stand at attention be- 
fore Thee to await Thy orders for the 
day, for we urgently need Thee. Thou 
knowest our enemies, their plans; Thou 
art our best intelligence. It is time for 
Thee, Lord, to work: For they have made 
void Thy law. 

We believe Thou hast a divine pur- 
pose for us and this Nation, but forgive 
us for eulogizing our forefathers while 
we are unwilling to copy their reverence 
and their righteousness. Make us 
strong to do Thy will. Help us to keep 
our part of our covenant with Thee. 

Give fresh courage, new wisdom, to 
Thy servants: the President, the Vice 
President, the Members of the Senate, 
the Members of the House. Through 
Thy holy spirit, make them aware of 
Thy presence among them this day, pro- 
viding answers to hard questions in con- 
ferences and committee meetings, new 
insights, the discovery of unexpected 
solutions to. problems, and the thrill of 
working under Thy personal command. 

Believing Thou art eager to answer 
our prayers, give us, before the end of 
this day, the satisfaction of knowing, of 
seeing proof, that, according to Thy 
eternal purpose, all things are working 
together for good for those who love 
Thee, as we profess that we do. 

O Thou who art a spirit, infinite, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable in all of Thy at- 
tributes, we worship and adore Thee; 
we praise Thee; we acknowledge Thy 
authority, Thy sovereignty and power. 
Take, therefore, control, that this day 
Thy will be done on this Hill, in this 
city, and in the world, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 20, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
— by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

aries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6027) to 
improve benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
by increasing the minimum benefits and 
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aged widow’s benefits and by making 
additional persons eligible for benefits 
under the program, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 5189. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from obligations of the United States, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6027) to improve bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program by increas- 
ing the minimum benefits and aged wid- 
ow’s benefits and by making additional 
persons eligible for benefits under the 
program, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 





CITIZENS COMMISSION FOR NATO— 
APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE PRES- 
IDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints William A. Burden, of New 
York, to serve as a member of the Citizens 
Commission for NATO, in place of David 
Rockefeller. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Consent Calendar be dispensed with. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the transaction of routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are several nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, to consider them. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
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nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

U. Alexis Johnson, California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Deputy Under Secretary of State; 

John A. Calhoun, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of Chad; 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Uruguay; 

James K. Penfield, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Iceland; and 

James Wine of Connecticut, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Luxembourg. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 





PUBLIC HOUSING COMMISSIONER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of Texas, to 
be Public Housing Commissioner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





US. ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of David C. Acheson, of the District of 
Columbia, to the U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia for a term of 4 
years. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
Senators can observe from the calendar, 
very little in the way of proposed legis- 
lation is ready for consideration this 
week by the Senate. I express the hope 
that the committees will meet as often 
as possible, to the end that worthwhile 
measures will be reported to the Senate, 
so that debate on them can be had. I 
am sure that will be done. I emphasize 
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this only in order that the committees 
will do what they can to help expedite 
the handling of legislative matters. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Airport Act (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS OF 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on working capital funds of that 
Department, dated June 30, 1960 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling program, for the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1960 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF AVIATION WAR RISK 
INSURANCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of aviation war risk insurance, 
as of March 31, 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING 
To U.S. MEMBERSHIP IN Foop AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION OF UNITED NATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the joint resolution providing for 
membership of the United States in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS AT WUPATKI 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize an exchange of 
lands at Wupatki National Monument, Ariz., 
to provide access to certain ruins in the 
monument, to add certain federally owned 
lands to the monument, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


APPROVAL OF CONTRACT WITH HUNTLEY PROJ- 
Ect IRRIGATION DISTRICT, MONTANA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to approve the amendatory 
repayment contract negotiated with the 
Huntley project irrigation district, Montana, 
to authorize its execution, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


EXPENDITURE OF CERTAIN FUNDS FoR RICH- 
MOND NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD ParK, VA. 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 

posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to expend appropriated funds 
to acquire approximately 12 acres of land 
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for the Richmond National Battlefield Park, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN REFUNDS TO CONTINENTAL 
Om Co. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the refund of excess rentals paid in oil and 
gas leases to the Continental Oil Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE JUDICIAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
proceedings of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, for the fiscal year 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY ACT oF 1954, 
AND EURATOM COOPERATION ACT OF 1958 


A letter from the General Manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend various sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the Euratom Cooperation 
Act of 1958, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. CARLSON members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 34 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the 
Congress of the United States, its respec- 
tive committees, and Federal agencies, to 
conduct a study of the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a space vehicle launching facility 
on Mauna Kea, county of Hawaii, State of 
Hawaii 


“Whereas the emphasis on space technol- 
ogy has commanded increasing attention 
and expenditures in an accelerated program 
of exploration; and 

“Whereas it is vitally important to the 
security and to the well-being of this Nation 
to maintain its leadership and supremacy in 
coping with and harnessing the forces of 
outer space; and 

“Whereas in keeping with the constant 
need for research and experimentation, a 
study has been completed to determine the 
potential of an existing site in the county of 
Hawaii to establish a space vehicle launching 
facility, and the capability of the county of 
Hawaii to support the construction and oper- 
ation of a required industrial complex; and 

“Whereas a brochure entitled ‘Space Facil- 
ity Capability,’ dated April 1, 1960, prepared 
by Parsons-Law & Wilson, private con- 
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sultants, reports and lists the Mauna Kea 
area in the county of Hawaii as having the 
favorable altitude, weather, location, and 
availability of suitable public lands, making 
it ideally suited as a site for space vehicle 
launching operations; and 

“Whereas the report also cites other fa- 
vorable socioeconomic factors wiiich confirm 
and augment the long-held confidence in the 
State of Hawaii to adequately support the 
construction and operation of a space facil- 
ity with its dependent industrial complex; 
and 

“Whereas the establishment of a space 
launching site in the county of Hawaii will 
be of economic benefit to the entire State of 
Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the First Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii, general ses- 
sion of 1961 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration are respectfully 
requested to study the feasibility of a space 
launching facility on Mauna Kea, county of 
Hawaii, State of Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated cop- 
ies of this concurrent resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, Chairman 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Senators and Representative to Congress 
from Hawaii.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 29 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to make avail- 
able the 6 acres of land atop Haleakala, 
Maui, to the U.S. Air Force in the air 
defense of Hawaii 


“Whereas it is apparent that, due to its 
geographical location, without proper radar 
warning and modern weapons, the State of 
Hawaii is extremely vulnerable to surprise 
attack from the air; and 

“Whereas the tremendous advancements 
in modern military equipment, especially in 
missile and space armament, have rendered 
Hawaii sensitively vulnerable to sudden sur- 
prise air attacks which could easily and 
swiftly cripple Hawaii as a base of operations 
and result in the tragic loss of thousands 
of lives; and 

“Whereas it is a fact that the US. Air 
Force and the Air National Guard pro- 
gramed modifications to improve the Ha- 
waiian air defense environment and the 
Congress of the United States in recognition 
of this need allotted funds for the improve- 
ments to afford the citizens of Hawaii the 
best possible and economical defense against 
an air attack; and 

“Whereas many of the improvements such 
as Nike-Hercules, supersonic F-102 jet fight- 
ers and part of an improved air defense 
warning net have been realized; and 

“Whereas the construction of a vital link 
in the Hawaiian air defense system is being 
precluded by the Department of Interior 
by its refusal to release the 6 acres of land 
on Red Hill atop Haleakala, Maui, for the 
alleged reason that the esthetic beauty of 
the national park would be affected adverse- 
ly; and 

“Whereas there will be in fact no deface- 
ment of Haleakala as feared by the Depart- 
ment of Interior; and 

“Whereas the proposed installation will 
add to the attraction of Haleakala: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the First State 
Legislature, general session of 1961 (the 
House of Representatives concurring), that 
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the Congress of the United States be and 
is hereby respectfully requested to make 
available the 6 acres of land on Red Hill 
atop Haleakala, Maui, to the U.S. Air Force 
in the air defense of Hawaii; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentative from the State of Hawaii to the 
Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 34 


“Joint resolution relative to the proposed 
closing of Benicia Arsenal 


“Whereas the Department of Defense has 
ordered the closing of Benicia Arsenal, Be- 
nicia, Calif., a unit of the Army ordnance 
depot and maintenance system; and 

“Whereas Benicia Arsenal is the only ord- 
nance depot located on deep water in the 
Western United States and has been a major 
supply and maintenance installation for the 
west coast and the Pacific area in World War 
II and the Korean conflict, and in support of 
military assistance in such crises as have oc- 
curred in Vietnam, Formosa, and Laos; and 

“Whereas the function now performed by 
Benicia Arsenal will be continued by the 
Army and will, as a result of this order, be 
transferred to another depot; and 

“Whereas the Benicia Arsenal now employs 
2,400 civilians and is essentially the single 
industry within the city of Benicia, which 
has a population of only 6,000 persons; and 

“Whereas the closing of Benicia Arsenal 
will, despite efforts to relocate existing em- 
ployees, undoubtedly result in some unem- 
ployment; and 

“Whereas the closing of the arsenal and 
exodus of employees from that community 
will cause grave problems regarding the 
financing of schools and other local govern- 
mental agencies for which commitments 
have already been made, and the financing 
of the repayment of bond issues which have 
been passed by Benicia’s schools and the city 
of Benicia to finance local improvements; 
and 

“Whereas the city of Benicia since 1848 
has existed primarily to serve the U.S. Army 
and to provide support to the Benicia Ar- 
senal and its predecessor Army installations 
at that community and has developed a 
corps of dedicated and experienced employ- 
ees to perform the vital functions of that 
depot; and 

“Whereas the artificial creation of an eco- 
nomic depressed area and the imposition of 
hardship on thousands of Benicia residents 
can be averted by Federal action in consid- 
eration of all the factors which may be in- 
volved in this problem; and 

“Whereas inspections made of Benicia Ar- 
senal during this current year by person- 
nel of the Department of the Army from 
Washington, D.C., have resulted in com- 
mendations to the arsenal for excellence of 
performance and citing the vital function 
performed at Benicia and the adequacy of 
workload to sustain that function there: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Defense 
to reconsider the order closing the Benicia 
Arsenal at Benicia, Calif., in the light of 
all circumstances in order to prevent the 
hardships enumerated in this resolution; 
and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 24 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to appropriate funds for research 
projects in connection with the aid to de- 
pendent children program 


“Whereas the States would be enabled to 
restore to self-sufficiency many families now 
receiving assistance under the aid to de- 
pendent children program if more were 
known about the causes of dependency and 
means to reduce that dependency; and 

‘“‘Whereas the States could also determine, 
by means of an adequate research program 
how the administration and operation of the 
aid to dependent children program could be 
improved to the benefit of both recipients 
and taxpayers; and 

“Whereas the States are not now finan- 
cially able to undertake research programs 
of a magnitude sufficient to achieve these 
ends, and Federal funds are not available 
to aid the States in this regard; and 

“Whereas Federal funds spent for research 
would ultimately result in a less costly aid 
program by the reduction of the aid rolls 
and increased efficiency in administration: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate funds for use by the 
States for research projects in connection 
with the aid to dependent children program; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit suitably prepared 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the President pro tempore 
of the US. Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative in this State’s delegation to the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 

Four joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 


“Joint resolution relative to air pollution 
control equipment 


“Whereas air pollution control districts 
and other similar legislative agencies 
throughout the United States have adopted 
and will adopt further regulations control- 
ling the emission of air pollution to the 
atmosphere; and 

“Whereas there will be millions of dollars 
of air pollution control equipment installed 
in air pollution control districts for the 
community benefit in the immediate future; 
and 

“Whereas action by the Federal Govern- 
ment providing the quickest possible tax 
writeoff for capital expenditures for air pol- 
lution control equipment will serve. to en- 
courage and support the installation of such 
equipment in air pollution control districts 
in California and elsewhere in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas air pollution control problems 
and the requirements for corrective equip- 
ment are becoming less and less a matter of 
protection against claims for property dam- 
age by neighbors of plants that are sources 
of air pollution and are becoming increas- 
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ingly a matter of general community better- 
ment, even though no public liability exists 
— claims against the source: Now, therefore, 

it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorialize the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion that will provide the quickest possible 
tam writeoff for capital expenditures for air 
pollution control equipment; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 26 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation permitting 
youths receiving aid to dependent children 
to earn money without affecting their aid 
grants 


“Whereas the basic purpose of the aid to 
dependent children program is to assist 
children deprived of parental support and 
to enable these children to grow into self- 
supporting, independent, and responsible 
members of the community; and 

“Whereas this purpose is now frustrated 
by Federal statutes and regulations which 
require that the earnings of employed youth 
receiving aid to dependent children be de- 
ducted in computing their aid grants, thus 
discouraging them from seeking suitable 
part-time and summer employment; and 

“Whereas modification of this Federal re- 
quirement would enable the youth to derive 
some immediate personal benefit from their 
employment in addition to teaching them 
the values of employment, self-support, and 
independence; and 

“Whereas such a modification would also, 
by assisting needy families to achieve self- 
support, ease the burden on the taxpayers, 
who are now compelled to support families 
which are potentially capable of supporting 
themselves: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and assembly 
(jointly) , That the Legislature of the State of 
California respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation that would exempt 50 percent of the 
earnings of youth receiving aid to depend- 
ent children from deduction from aid grants, 
and thus to encourage these youth to be- 
come self-supporting; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit suitably prepared 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the President pro tempore 
of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and 
Representative in this State’s delegation to 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 27 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializ- 
ing Congress to provide aid to depend- 
ent children in boarding homes or foster 
homes 


“Whereas Federal funds are now available 
under the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram only for children who are in the homes 
of their parents or other relatives; and 

“Whereas many needy children are now 
deprived of the benefit of Federal aid by 
reason of their being confined in boarding 
homes or foster homes; and 

“‘Whereas the States, as a result, are severe- 
ly handicapped in providing proper care and 
supervision for such children; and 
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“Whereas it is essential that children in 
boarding homes and foster homes be given 
the same ties and advantages as 
are available to those children whose fami- 
lies are available to care for them: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
amending the Social Security Act to permit 
the payment of Federal funds to the States 
for dependent children who are confined in 
boarding homes or foster homes; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit a suitably 
prepared copy of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the President 
pro tempore of the US. Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to each 
Senator and Representative in this State’s 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of the US. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 28 


“Joint resolution relative to aid to dependent 
children 


“Whereas there are a significant number of 
children receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren whose caretakers misappropriate the 
funds granted to promote and protect the 
health and welfare of the children; and 

“Whereas in many cases social casework 
services prove ineffective in correcting such 
money management problems; and 

“Whereas the Social Security Act prohibits 
Federal participation in aid-in-kind and 
vendor payments in such cases; and 

“Whereas the counties of California in ad- 
ministering the aid to dependent children 
program have demonstrated a reluctance to 
place such cases on aid-in-kind and vendor 
payment status because of the loss of Fed- 
eral participation in the grant; and 

“Whereas the effect, therefore, of the So- 
cial Security Act is to place in jeopardy the 
public funds expended under the aid to 
dependent children program and, more im- 
portantly, the health and welfare of such 
needy children: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby 
urged to amend the Social Security Act to 
provide for Federal participation in the costs 
of aid-in-kind and vendor payments to aid to 
dependent children recipients, but only after 
the extension of social casework services by 
the local administrators of the program, and 
such services have proved ineffective in solv- 
ing money-grant mismanagement problems; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to prepare and send copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Government Operations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 25 


“Joint resolution relating to repayments to 
the Federal Government under the aid to 
dependent children program 
“Whereas there is a Federal conformity 

question relating to whether the law enforce- 

ment agencies may deduct costs incurred by 
them in recovering funds paid out under the 
aid to dependent children program when the 
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parent was gainfully employed or had suf- 
ficient assets to assist the recipient; and 

“Whereas this question arises because 
the Federal law requires that the program 
be administered by a single State agency: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is memorial- 
ized to take such steps as may be necessary 
to permit a county or State to deduct the 
costs incurred by the law enforcement agen- 
cies in recovering aid from the amount re- 
turnable to the Federal Government in pro- 
portion to the amount contributed by the 
Federal Government toward the aid re- 
covered; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of the US. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 


“Joint resolution endorsing the action of the 
50th session of the legislature memorial- 
izing the Congress and the President of 
the United States to cause to be issued 
silver coins commemorating the centen- 
nial of the admission of the State of 
Nevada into the Union 


“Whereas by act of Congress Nevada was 
admitted to the Union October 31, 1864; 
and 

“Whereas during the year 1964, the peo- 
ple of the State of Nevada expect to cele- 
brate, with creditable pageantry and com- 
memoration, the 100th anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Nevada into the 
Union; and 

“Whereas Nevada was one of the richest 
and most famous silver-producing areas of 
all time; and 

“Whereas the revenues resulting from 
such silver production aided materially in 
maintaining the integrity of the Union and 
in the great industrial expansion of the en- 
tire country; and 

“Whereas Nevada is known as the Silver 
State; and 

“Whereas Congress has many times pre- 
viously authorized the issuance by the U.S. 
Treasury of commemorative coins for other 
States; and 

“Whereas the members of the 50th ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Ne- 
vada adopted a resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation, and the President of the United 
States to take such action as necessary to 
issue commemorative silver coins commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of the State of Nevada into the Union: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada endorses the 
action of the 50th session of the legislature 
memorializing the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take such action 
as may be necessary to issue commemora- 
tive silver coins commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Nevada into the Union; and be it further 

“Resolved, That such coins be delivered 
to the Nevada Centennial Commission upon 
payment therefor, and that such commis- 
sion be, and it hereby is, authorized to sell 
and distribute such coins; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted forth- 
with by the legislative counsel to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and each Senator and the Representative 
from the State of Nevada in the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Passed by the assembly February 7, 1961. 

“CHESTER S. CHRISTENSEN, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 

“NATHAN T. HuRsT, 

“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 

“Passed by the senate January 31, 1961. 

“REx BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION BY HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO Rico 


“Resolution to express the support of the 
House of Representatives of Puerto Rico 
to the policy of alliance for progress of 
the President of the United States of 
America, Hon. John F. Kennedy, and the 
appreciation of the people of Puerto Rico 
of the designation of our fellow citizens 
Teodoro Moscoso as U.S. Ambassador to 
Venezuela, and Arturo Morales Carrién as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs. 


“Whereas the President of the United 
States of America, Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
upon assuming the leadership of democracy 
in the world, has pointed out the urgent need 
for understanding and comprehension in 
order to implant in America social economic 
systems that will guarantee increased pro- 
duction and its equitable distribution, and 
the universalization of education and of the 
other services indispensable for the life of 
man in our hemisphere to be free, secure 
and extolled; 

“Whereas upon implementing his plan of 
alliance for progress, President Kennedy has 
shown that he is counting, up to the maxi- 
mum possible, on Puerto Rican talent, in his 
measures of rapprochement with the Latin 
American countries; 

“Whereas the appointment of Dr. Arturo- 
Morales Carriédn to the high responsible 
Office of Assistant Deputy Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs has been followed 
by that of Teodoro Moscoso as U.S. Ambassa- 
dor in Venezuela, one of the most important 
offices in the policy of political understand- 
ing and rapprochement in Latin America; 

“Whereas we consider that Messrs. Arturo 
Morales Carri6n and Teodoro Moscoso are 
outstanding exponents of our people for 
their cultural training and their experience 
in the public service as well as for their love 
and loyalty to the democratic principles 
which we know are the fundamental basis 
of life, both of the people of the United 
States and of the peoples of Latin America; 

“Whereas the appointments of Messrs. 
Arturo Morales Carrién and Teodoro Moscoso 
constitute a recognition, not only of their 
personal capacity but of the participation of 
Puerto Rico in the strengthening of the rela- 
tions of Latin America with the people of 
the United States as well: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico, 

“SEcTION 1. To express, as it does hereby 
express, its support of the policy of alliance 
for progress of the President of the United 
States of America, Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
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confident that the peoples of the American 
hemisphere will find in that policy guidance 
and orientation for their necessary coexist- 
ence in democratic justice and understand- 
ing. 
aac. 2. To express, as it does hereby ex- 
press, its deep satisfaction and legitimate 
pride for the confidence placed in and the 
recognition given to our fellow citizens the 
Honorables Arturo Morales Carrién and 
Teodoro Moscoso by the President of the 
United States of America by designating 
them Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs and U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Venezuela, respectively. 

“Sec. 3. To express, as it does hereby ex- 
press, that so lofty recognition of our dis- 
tinguished fellow citizens is also a recogni- 
tion of the contribution Puerto Rico may 
give toward fostering the alliance for 
progress policy. 

“Sec. 4. To transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Honorable John F, Kennedy, 
President of the United States of America, 
to the Congress of the United States, to 
Messrs. Morales Carri6n and Moscoso, to the 
democratic governments of our brotherly 
countries of Latin America and to the local 
and continental press. 

“NEsTOR RIGUAL CAMACHO, 
“Secretary, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, Longview, Tex., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide support for deserted and illegitimate 
children; to the Committee on Finance. 





ESTABLISHING UNIFORM MILK SAN- 
ITATION STANDARDS—JOINT RES- 
OLUTION OF WISCONSIN LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion today still faces serious economic 
problems. If we are to promote more 
rapid recovery, we need a renewed effort 
to resolve these difficulties. 

Among other things, this means en- 
couraging the free flow of goods and 
commodities to consumers, both at home 
and abroad. 

Unfortunately, there still exists in our 
economy barriers to the flow of such 
commodities. Over the years, for ex- 
ample, the distribution of milk has been 
handicapped because of lack of uniform 
sanitation standards among different 
markets. To a substantial degree, this 
has acted as a barrier to the flow of 
milk. 

Currently there is pending before Con- 
gress a series of bills, including S. 212— 
of which I am a cosponsor—H.R. 50 to 
H.R. 57, which would establish more uni- 
form sanitation standards and encourage 
a freer flow of milk in interstate com- 
merce. In addition, a major objective of 
the bill would be to insure good, health- 
ful milk to all American consumers. 

We recognize, of course, that legisla- 
tive action cannot wholly solve problems 
which are basically economic. Never- 
theless, we can—and I believe should— 
act constructively to remove barriers to 
the flow of commodities in our free en- 
terprise system. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Legislature 
passed a joint resolution memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation to insure 
the free flow of milk of high sanitation 
quality in interstate commerce. I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
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joint resolution printed in the REcorp, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, as fol- 


lows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION 18A 


Joint resolution relating to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation which will insure the free 
movement of milk of high sanitary quality 
in interstate commerce 


Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States a series of bills, H.R. 
50 to H.R. 57, which provide for the free flow- 
age in interstate commerce of milk of high 
sanitary requirements which must be met 
under the provisions of said bills; and 

Whereas milk is the most important part 
of the diet for most people; it is our most 
perfect food, containing almost all of the 
essential elements for human growth, and is 
the principal food of infants, children, the 
aged and infirm; and 

Whereas more than one-half of our States 
are importers of milk and about the same 
number of States are exporters; and more 
than 13 million gallons of milk and cream 
are shipped interstate each day; and 

Whereas this State has a tremendous stake 
in this industry, about 85 percent of its pro- 
duction of milk going into interstate com- 
merce in one form or another, and milk pro- 
duction is one of the principal industries of 
this State; and 

Whereas although the laws of our State 
require that milk and milk products must be 
produced under high sanitary conditions and 
result in sanitary, high-grade products; and 

Whereas importers of milk in the importer 
States have regulations for high sanitary 
quality by use of unnecessary requirements 
or other health regulations which result in 
a crazy-quilt pattern of milk sanitation reg- 
ulation which duplicates inspection proce- 
dure in thousands of plants in the exporter 
States, thereby causing great unnecessary 
expense to a producer in meeting the dif- 
ferent code requirements of his many cus- 
tomers; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable to all the 
people that there be only Federal sanitation 
requirements, only one code, which must be 
complied with so as to insure the free, eco- 
nomical flow of milk in interstate commerce: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to enact one of the before- 
mentioned bills, or a similar bill, into law, 
thereby insuring that milk and milk prod- 
ucts produced within Federal requirements 
will have free flowage in interstate com- 
merce; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to each House of Congress, 
and each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

Davip J. BLANCHARD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ROBERT G. MAROTzZ, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLEs, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 





RESOLUTION OF THE CITY OF 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I want 
to call attention today to a resolution 
adopted on April 17 by the City Council 
of the City of Niagara Falls, N.Y. This 
resolution calls on the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the New York State Labor 
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Department to separately classify Erie 
and Niagara Counties for the purposes of 
“securing and evaluating unemployment 
statistics.” 

Presently, Erie County, which contains 
the city of Buffalo, N.Y., and Niagara 
County, which contains the cities of 
Niagara Falls and Lockport, N.Y., are 
classified as one labor market area. Un- 
employment conditions in both counties 
are severe. However, it is my under- 
standing that unemployment in the city 
of Niagara Falls considerably exceeds 
that of the two counties combined. The 
most recent reports which I have re- 
ceived indicate that unemployment in 
Niagara Falls is somewhere between 12 
and 14 percent. This is a grave situa- 
tion, and one which warrants our taking 
every possible step to increase jobs and 
stimulate development in the city of 
Niagara Falls as well as in the surround- 
ing area. 

In an effort to be of assistance to the 
people of Niagara Falls, my senior col- 
league [Mr. Javits] and I have been in 
touch with Secretary Goldberg of the 
Department of Labor inquiring as to the 
feasibility of separately classifying 
Niagara County. We intend to pursue 
this matter and also to assist in every 
way we can in other projects affecting 
the Federal Government, wherein there 
is some possibility of creating new jobs 
and stimulating the economy of the cities 
of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the several 
other New York State communities in 
which unemployment is presently severe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the above-re- 
ferred-to resolution of the City Council 
of the City of Niagara Falls printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Labor 
and the New York State Labor Department 
presently combine Erie and Niagara Counties 
as the “Niagara Frontier labor area” for 
the purpose of securing and evaluating un- 
employment statistics; and 

Whereas under this procedure Niagara 
County and the city of Niagara Falls in 
particular, are represented to Federal and 
State agencies as having a lower rate of un- 
employment than that which actually ex- 
ists; and 

Whereas Niagara County presently has a 
population in excess of 200,000 people and 
many industries of various types which em- 
ploy thousands of people; and 

Whereas unemployment in the city of Ni- 
agara Falls and in Niagara County as a whole 
is presently a very serious problem; and 

Whereas it would be in the interest of the 
city of Niagara Falls and Niagara County 
to report employment information as it af- 
fects Niagara Falls and Niagara County 
alone, and if this were done a more com- 
plete and accurate determination would be 
submitted to the State and Federal agen- 
cies which are concerned with this problem; 
and 

Whereas a more accurate reporting of Ni- 
agara Falls and Niagara County statistics 
would also result in the Niagara Falls and 
Niagara County area being placed in a bet- 
ter position for Federal contract allocation 
and for Federal and State unemployment 
relief: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this city council does here- 
by request the U.S. Department of Labor 
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and the New York State Labor Department 
to provide for a separation of Erie and Ni- 
agara Counties for the purpose of reporting 
employment statistics and for the establish- 
ment of a separate area relating to Niagara 
Falls and Niagara County alone, and the 
city clerk be and hereby is directed to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C.; the 
Division of Employment, New York State 
Labor Department, Albany, N.Y.; Senators 
Jacob K. Javits and Kenneth B. Keating, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C.; Representa- 
tive William E. Miller, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.; Senator Earl W. 
Brydges, Assemblyman Ernest Curto, and 
Harold H. Altro, and to the Board of Super- 
visors of Niagara County. 
JAMES E. COLLINS, 
City Clerk. 





AIRPLANE SERVICE FOR NORTH 
CENTRAL AND NORTHWEST KAN- 
SAS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, addi- 
tional airline service is greatly needed 
in north central and western Kansas 
and I have on several occasions appealed 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for con- 
sideration and approval of the Hi-Plains 
Airways certificate of convenience and 
necessity for transportation of persons, 
property, and mail in this area. 

I ask unanimous consent that a reso- 
lution adopted by the Beloit Cham- 
ber of Commerce be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the appropri- 
ate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the economy of Beloit, Kans., 
is principally based upon the fact that it 
serves as a distribution point for a large 
agricultural area; and 

Whereas many of the local merchants de- 
pend upon suppliers from Kansas City and 
Denver and need rapid communications and 
transportation between Beloit and those 
points; and 

Whereas there are inadequate rail and bus 
facilities serving these points: Be it 

Resolved, That the Beloit Chamber of 
Commerce on April 19, 1961, endorses the 
request of the Hi-Plains Airways of Hill 
City, Kans., before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for the scheduled transportation 
of persons, property, and mail in Aero-Com- 
mander type aircraft over routes serving 
north central and northwest Kansas. 

Furthermore, the chamber urges the 
Board to give favorable consideration to this 
request in order for Beloit and other com- 
munities to be served by the proposed routes 
to have the necessary air service to keep 
pace with other communities in the State 
and area which now enjoy such service; and 
it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be sent to each of the Kansas US. 
Senators, the Representatives from the area 
affected by the proposed routes, and to each 
of the chambers of commerce in the area. 

N. J. FIscHer, 
President. 

Ron ELwWELL, 
Secretary. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at a 
meeting on April 12 of the Solomon 
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Presbytery, representing 52 Presbyterian 
churches of north central Kansas, a reso- 
lution was adopted in regard to Federal 
aid to education. 

The resolution follows the resolution 
which was recently adopted by the rep- 
resentatives of Protestant and Orthodox 
churches in the general board of the 
National Council of Churches. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the 169th general assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., meet- 
ing in Omaha, Nebr., in 1957, adopted a re- 
port: (1) Affirming Presbyterian support of 
the public school as a vital institution in 
our free and democratic society, (2) safe- 
guarding the rights of Americans to organize, 
support, and patronize private and parochial 
schools, and (3) opposing the support of 
independent or parochial schools through 
the use of public funds since such use vir- 
tually favors establishment of religion by 
government; and 

Whereas any diversion of tax money (Fed- 
eral, State, or local) from the support of 
public schools at primary and secondary 
levels will greatly weaken the public school 
system and even destroy it in certain areas 
of our country: 

Therefore, the general council of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the US.A., 
meeting in New York City, March 8-9, 1961, 
calls particular attention to the statement 
on the church and public schools adopted 
by the 169th general assembly, which com- 
mits this church to wholehearted support 
of public education in our country; 

Urges that this full statement be studied 
thoughtfully at this time by appropriate 
groups and individuals in the church and 
elsewhere; 

Affirms that if the Federal Government 
extends aid to public education, Federal 
funds be made available only under the 
following conditions: (A) That the funds 
be administered by the States with provision 
for report by them to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education on the use of the funds; (B) 
that there be no discrimination among chil- 
dren on the basis of race, religion, class, or 
national origin; (C) that there be adequate 
safeguards against Federal control of educa- 
tional policy, which conditions are those re- 
cently adopted by the representatives of 
Protestant and Orthodox churches in the 
general board of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; and 

Commends the President of the United 
States for his statements upholding the con- 
stitutional guarantees against Government 
support of sectarian education at primary 
and secondary levels. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1696. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a survey of fed- 
erally owned lands for the purpose of locat- 
ing strategic minerals; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1697. A bill to approve the amendatory 
repayment contract negotiated with the 
Huntley Project Irrigation District, Montana, 
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to authorize its execution, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

8.1698. A bill for the relief of Athena 
Nicholas Euteriadou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

8S. 1699. A bill for the relief of Felomina C., 

Blanco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

8.1700. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Georgakopoulos, Apostolos Georgakopoulos, 
and Nikoletta Georgakopoulos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

8.1701. A bill for the relief of Huey Rong 
Hsi, Chich Shang Hsi, and Shuan Msi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. JORDAN, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. LONG of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Morton, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
RuSSELL, Mr. SMATHERS, and Mr, 
THURMOND): 

8.1702. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Southern Inter- 
state Nuclear Compact, and for related pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BrsLte, Mr. BuTLerR, Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. CarRROLL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
CuurcH, Mr. CrLarK, Mr. COTTON, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HILL, Mr. HOMPHREY, 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. MaGnuson, Mr. McCartTny, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. McNamara, Mr, METCALF, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Moss, Mrs. NEev- 
BERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SMITH 
of Massachusetts, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. SyYMINGTON, Mr. WILLIAMs of 
New Jersey, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 1703. A bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act so as to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monronry when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY (for himself, Mr. 
JAvirs, Mr. CaPEHART, Mr. Younc of 
Ohio, Mr. HuMpHReEy, and Mr. 
McCartTHuy) : 

S. 1704. A bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of means of making the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway avail- 
able for navigation during the entire year 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WimteEy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

§S. 1705. A bill to provide for the temporary 
free entry of religious sceneramas and other 
articles imported for exhibition by religious 
societies or institutions; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KeaTinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request): 

S. 1706. A bill to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

8.1707. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Rodgers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

8.1708. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $1,800 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn while receiving benefits under such 
title; to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
Morton, Mr. BaRTLETT, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. BuTLer, Mr. Doucias, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

§. 1709. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 with respect to the rate- 
making elements for the transportation of 
mail by air carriers; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THuRMOND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

8.1710. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, as amended, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make emergency 
livestock loans under such act until July 
14, 1963, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
JORDAN) : 

8.1711. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain lands held for inclusion in the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area, North Carolina, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

8.1712. A bill relating to membership in 
Indian tribal organizations; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.1713. A bill to establish a system for the 
classification and compensation of profes- 
sional engineering, physical science, and re- 
lated positions in the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

8.1714. A bill for the relief of Kourken 
Sarikechichian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

8.1715. A bill to provide for the free im- 
portation under certain conditions of ex- 
posed or developed picture film; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

8.1716. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander Corpacius; and 

8.1717. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
Alexopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


STUDY OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
UTILIZED BY THE MILITARY ES- 
TABLISHMENT IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 21) to study 
the extent of competitive bidding uti- 
lized by the Military Establishment in 
procurement, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
PROXMIRE, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 





AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL AIR- 
PORT ACT 
Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
for myself, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
SON], and Senators ANDERSON, BARTLETT, 
BEALL, BisLe, BUTLER, Byrp of West Vir- 
CVII——415 
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ginia, CANNON, CARROLL, CHAVEZ, CHURCH, 
CLARK, COTTON, ENGLE, GRUENING, HART, 
HARTKE, HILL, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, 
KEFAUVER, KERR, McCartHy, McGEE, 
McNamara, METCALF, Morton, Moss, 
NEUBERGER, PASTORE, PELL, RANDOLPH, 
SMATHERS, SMITH of Massachusetts, 
SPARKMAN, SYMINGTON, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey and YARBOROUGH, a bill to extend 
the Federal Airport Act so as to provide 
$75 million a year in Federal matching 
grants for each of the next 5 fiscal years. 
This bill conforms to the recommenda- 
tions of the President for the airport pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REecorpD a copy 
of the bill, a summary of its provisions, 
and a table showing the apportionment 
of funds under the proposed bill. 
There being no objection, the bill, 
summary, and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A Brit To AMEND THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 
So as To EXTEND THE TIME FOR MAKING 
GRANTS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SUCH 
ACT, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 1103) 
is amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 
after “Sec. 4.” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM 


“(b) It shall be the duty of the Admin- 
istrator to make public by January 1 of 
each year the proposed program of airport 
development intended to be undertaken 
during the fiscal year next ensuing, and he 
may revise such program to the extent he 
finds necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this Act.” 

Sec.2. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1104(a)) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“and the sum of $66,500,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, June 30, 
1963, June 30, 1964, June 30, 1965, and June 
80, 1966”. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1104(b)) is amended by inserting “(1)” im- 
mediately after “(b)” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act with respect to projects in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be obligated by the execution 
of grant agreements pursuant to section 12 
of this Act the sum of $1,500,000 for each 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, 
June 30, 1963, June 30, 1964, June 30, 1965, 
and June 30, 1966. Each such authorized 
amount shall become available for obliga- 
tion beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for 
which it is authorized, and shall continue 
to be so available until so obligated. Of 
each such amount, 65 per centum shall be 
available for projects in Puerto Rico and 
35 per centum for projects in the Virgin 
Islands.” 

(c) Section 5 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (c) 
and (d) as subsections “(d)” and “(e)”, 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after subsection (b) the following new sub- 
section: 


“SPECIAL AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN GENERAL 
AVIATAION AIRPORTS 


“(c) In addition to other sums available 
under this Act, there is authorized to be 
obligated by the execution of grant agree- 
ments pursuant to section 12, the sum of 
$7,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1962, June 30, 1963, June 30, 1964, 
June 30, 1965, and June 30, 1966, for the de- 
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velopment in the several States of airports 
the primary purpose of which is to serve gen- 
eral aviation and to relieve congestion at 
airports having high density of traffic serving 
other segments of aviation. Each such au- 
thorized amount shall become available for 
obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal 
year for which it is authorized and shall 
continue to be so available until so obli- 
gated.” 

(d) Subsection (d) of such section 5 (as 
so redesignated by subsection (c) of this 
section) is amended by striking out “sub- 
sections (a) and (b)” and including in lieu 
thereof “subsections (a), (b), and (c)”. 

Src. 3. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 6(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(a)) 
is amended to read as follows: “Each amount 
so apportioned for a State shall, during the 
fiscal year for which it was first authorized 
to be obligated, be available only for grants 
for approved projects located in that State, 
or sponsored by that State or some public 
agency thereof but located in an adjoining 
State, and thereafter any portion of such 
amount which remains unobligated shall be 
redistributed as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section.” 

(b) Paragraph (1) of section 6(b) of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(b)(1)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) (1) Twenty-five per centum of all 
amounts authorized to be obligated by sec- 
tion 5(a) and all of the amounts authorized 
to be obligated by section 5(c) shall, as such 
amounts become available, constitute a dis- 
cretionary fund.” 

(c) Section 6(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C, 
1105(c)) is amended to read as follows: 


“REDISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


“(c) Any amount apportioned for proj- 
ects in a State pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section which has not been obligated by 
grant agreement at the expiration of the 
fiscal year for which it was first authorized 
to be obligated shall be added to the dis- 
cretionary fund established by subsection 
(b) of this section. Until July 1, 1962, the 
first sentence of this subsection shall not 
apply to amounts so apportioned prior to 
July 1, 1961, unless such amounts have not 
been obligated by grant agreement for two 
fiscal years after originally authorized.” 

Sec. 4. Section 9(d) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(d)) is amended by inserting “(1)” im- 
mediately after “(ad)” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) No project shall be approved by the 
Administrator which does not include pro- 
vision for installation of such of the landing 
aids specified in section 10(d) as are deter- 
mined by him to be required for the safe 
and efficient use by aircraft of the airport 
taking into account the category of the air- 
Port and the type and volume of traffic 
utilizing the airport.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1109) is amended by striking out subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“LANDING AIDS 

“(d) To the extent that the project costs 
of an approved project represent the cost of 
installation of (1) land required for the in- 
stallation of approach light systems, (2) in- 
runway lighting, (3) high intensity runway 
lighting, or (4) runway distance markers, 
the United States share shall be not to ex- 
ceed 75 per centum of the allowable costs of 
such installation.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Paragraph (5) of section 11 of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. 1110) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(5) the airport operator or owner will 
furnish without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment for use in connection with any air 
traffic control activities, or weather-report- 
ing activities and communication activities 
related to air traffic control, such areas of 
land or water, or estate therein, or rights in 
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buildings of the sponsor as the Administrator 
may consider necessary or desirable for con- 
struction at Federal expense of space or 
facilities for such purposes;”’. 

(b) Section 11 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Whenever the Ad- 
ministrator shall obtain from a sponsor any 
area of land or water, or estate therein, or 
rights in buildings of the sponsor and shall 
construct thereon at Federal expense space 
or facilities, he is authorized to relieve the 
sponsor from any contractual obligation en- 
tered into under this Act to provide free 
space in airport buildings to the Federal 
Government to the extent he finds such space 
no longer required for the purposes set forth 
in paragraph (5) of this section.” 

Sec. 7. Section 13(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1112) is amended to read as follows: 


“COSTS NOT ALLOWED AFTER JUNE 30, 1961 


“(b) With respect to amounts obligated 
under this Act after June 30, 1961, the fol- 
lowing shall not be allowable project costs: 
(1) the cost of construction of that part 
of a project intended for use as a passenger 
automobile parking facility; or (2) the cost 
of construction of any part of an airport 
building except such of those buildings or 
parts of buildings intended to house facil- 
ities or activities directly related to the 
safety of persons at the airport.” 

Sec. 8. (a)(1) Paragraph (7) of section 
2(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1101(a)(7)) is 
amended by striking out “Alaska, Hawaii’; 

(2) Paragraph (12) of section 2(a) of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1101(a)(12)) is amended by 
striking out “on May 13, 1946,”. 

(b) Section 3(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1102(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Alaska, Hawaii, and” 
where it appears in the first sentence there- 
of; and 

(2) by striking out “Alaska, Hawaii,” in 
the third sentence thereof. 

(c) Paragraph (2) of section 6(b) of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(b)(2)) is amended by 
striking out “States, Alaska, and Hawaii” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “States”. 

(d)(1) The heading of section 7 of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1106) is amended to read as 
folows: “Availability of Funds for Projects 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands”. 

(2) The text of section 7 of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Alaska, in Hawaii, 
or in Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Puerto Rico’’. 

(e) Section 9(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(c)) is amended by striking out “Alaska, 
Hawaii,’’. 

(f) Section 10(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1109(c)) is amended by striking out “Alaska 
and” where it appears in the heading and 
in the text of such section. 

Sec. 9. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on July 1, 1961, but shall not 
apply with respect to projects for which 
amounts have been obligated by the execu- 
tion of grant agreements before July 1, 1961. 
With respect to such projects, the Federal 
Airport Act shall continue to apply as if this 
Act had not been enacted. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF THE Bi. To 
AMEND THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


1. Extends the Federal Airport Act, which 
expires June 30, 1961, for 5 years, through 
June 30, 1966. 

2. Authorizes Federal matching grants to 
State and local authorities in the amount 
of $75 million per year for each of the 
next 5 fiscal years. This amount is allo- 
cated as follows: 

(a) Forty-nine million eight hundred 
seventy-five thousand dollars to specific 
States under the existing area/population 
formula (compared to $47,100,000 in fiscal 
year 1961). 
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(b) One million five hundred thousand 
dollars to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
(compared to $900,000 in fiscal year 1961). 

(c) Sixteen million six hundred twenty- 
five thousand dollars for use in any State 
at the discretion of the Administrator (com- 
pared to $15 million in fiscal year 1961). 

(ad) Seven million dollars for use in any 
State, at the discretion of the Administrator, 
for construction and improvement of general 
aviation airports designed to provide suit- 
able alternate facilities for private pilots to 
relieve congestion at commercial airports 
having high density of traffic (representing a 
net addition to the discretionary funds avail- 
able in fiscal year 1961). 

3. Makes available for use in that or any 
other State, at the Administrator’s discre- 
tion, any part of the funds apportioned to 
particular States which are not used or ob- 
ligated in the fiscal year for which they 
are authorized. 

4. Provides that no project shall be ap- 
proved by the Administrator which does not 
include provisions for installation of such 
landing aids as he determines to be required 
for safe and efficient operations considering 
the type and volume of traffic at the par- 
ticular airport or at the class of airports to 
which it belongs. 

5. Prohibits use of Federal funds for any 
part of an airport building except space 
for an activity directly related to safety. 

6. Permits Federal participation in ap- 
proved airport projects on the following 
basis: 

(a) Up to 75 percent of certain costs re- 
lating to landing aids, including procuring 
land required for installation of approach 
lights and installing center line or narrow 
gage lighting, high intensity side lighting 
on runways, and runway distance markers. 

(b) Up to 50 percent of other allowable 
project costs, such as clear zones, runways, 
and taxiways. 

7. Eliminates provisions in the present 
act giving special treatment to Alaska and 
Hawaii and treates them in all respects on 
the same basis as other States. 

Federal-aid airport program—State appor- 
tionment of $75,000,000 authorization 
(75 percent State apportionment and 25 
percent discretionary) 


State 
State: apportionment 
PIO colon du cwtbcnnie $806, 890 
RAE S25. oh een thence 3, 994, 844 
ree ed Sk 950, 979 
IID 9 achive, Shs cones bs ke ities eciasias 607, 329 
SONU eb list rcccsucnke 3, 258, 755 
I iis oste ehsethsedichabiakin tntsennics 948, 502 
Connecticut .....6..-...-... 390, 289 
IE © i cies iiecs Deo hid intnniinns 78, 332 
District of Columbia... __ 106, '705 
WHOA Tid sb idanudendectan 1, 096, 112 
ote eR i a 946, 607 
ORE epchut hist otend nee ceteee 131, 618 
BEND, hide Seale And Peve ies chm 657, 532 
MOEN, £3). ab ph deat as dodonmid 1, 793, 445 
en aR Be 895, 215 
ON tate caceobbesbesason 763, 932 
BIND cots David ting chemin hess 859, 060 
ST iid wcikinminnies dmesaimases 695, 524 
lina cieas dha ubtetisew ck dn onn 787, 763 
Ds Stbirnlitiibenddcncee sae Rinmn wed 366, 734 
ge ca ea ae 514, 350 
Massachusetts. _..........--. 778, 275 
DENS. Si ose be ecie 1, 742, 125 
i eth thew dein 1, 057, 902 
I sa critics sth saeeichieins dai 629, 166 
SE acinieinncess ances meter grsnatiacens 1, 071, 649 
I nncattnaimsinntaeenmtitiniiane, 1, 088, 320 
nl ale 718, 232 
i caine aaa 786, 796 
New Hampshire--_-_........_.. 147, 285 
nee cccmnulinatraesn 899, 232 
a aac rere 954, 576 
I cence hae! 2, 698, 477 
North Carolina__............_ 989, 872 
North Dakota.............. 565, 565 
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Federal-aid airport program—State appor- 
tionment of $75,000,000 authorization 
(75 percent State apportionment and 25 
percent discretionary )—Continued 


State 
State: apportionment 
Ob eda dae Shee cule doues $1, 651, 795 
CeneOR. oes ck cle cee 796, 355 
A icin cise aw hitin cthvwcitonie ss 901, 766 
Pennsyivania................ 1, 885, 489 
NS a 127, 824 
South: Oarolina.............. 542, 163 
South Dakota............... 615, 385 
fi RR ote eae epawen 781, 577 
Ni sctinemciewceritn pati andaes 3, 139, 146 
ING tid cae eurte vater ds be piconet tte 697, 789 
WORN itd i alli wanvie webs 119, 165 
I dcsalesd Sonate tamniee abs ds tos terete 837, 737 
WERE OR co ctein wwdiennae 873, 882 
West Virginia..........--... 422, 155 
Wise0osisn 6 bn 997, 096 
PU NUNS Scheer u tetas 707, 687 
PUTO B00... oi Kh winnd aus 975, 000 
ViItGE TRG. nnccundcslevus 525, 000 
BI. We cian rate neve tabs 49, 875, 000 
Territory totals.........- 1, 500, 000 
General aviation discretionary 
OE 2. Si - cite 7, 000, 000 
Regular discretionary (25 per- 
OOS) wane £63 heii el 16, 625, 000 
Grand total. oc... 75, 000, 000 


Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cot- 
TON], whose ideas as reflected in an ear- 
lier bill introduced by him have been 
most helpful in preparing this bill. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill lie on the desk 
until the close of the next session of 
the Senate, so that other Senators who 
may desire to add their names as co- 
sponsors may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1703) to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act so as to extend the time 
for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Monroney (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
Alaska is the flyingest State in the Union. 

The people of Alaska, per capita, fly 
more miles, own more planes, and are 
more completely dependent on air trans- 
portation than those of any other State. 
Measured by passenger miles or per 
capita flights, Alaskans fiy about 30 to 
40 times as much as citizens of the other 
States. With the least population of 
any State—less than 300,000—our State 
boasts more airports than any other with 
the exception of California and Texas. 

While commercial air transportation 
connections were late in coming to 
Alaska—we had none until 1940—the 
Alaska bush pilot is a legendary figure 
in our history. Without the benefit of 
expensive aids to air navigation which 
came with the advent of Federal interest 
in Alaskan aviation during World War 
Il, the bush pilots were invaluable in 
providing the only transportation avail- 
able to many Alaskans. Before Alaska 
had airports worthy of name, and no 
radio range stations, Alaska bush pilots 
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would hold a moistened finger to the 
preeze and take off. They landed on 
peaches, local clearings, or on rivers, 
Jakes, and coastal waterways with the 
aid of floats. In the winter they landed, 
and still do, on snow-covered tundra with 
ski equipment. 

Now Alaska is an important hub of 
international commercial and military 
aviation. Our international airports at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks are major in- 
termediate points for over-the-pole 
flights to Europe and the Far East. 

As I pointed out in the beginning of 
this statement, Alaska depends on air 
transportation to a greater degree than 
any other State for intrastate trans- 
portation. 

In no respect is the contrast between 
Alaska and all the other States more 
marked than in surface transportation. 
Alaska entered the Union unique in that 
not merely a few but a majority of her 
communities are unconnected with any 
others by highway or railroad. By the 
same token, these isolated Alaska com- 
munities are unconnected with the 
continental highway system. 

Perhaps nowhere in the other 49 
States does there exist a community, 
no matter how small, to which it is not 
possible to drive in an automobile or ride 
in a train. The whole economy and 
civilization of 20th century America is 
based on this free and ready access for 
goods and people. The very character 
of the American citizen is undoubtedly 
conditioned in an important way by the 
circumstance that, no matter where he 
lives, he can get in the family automo- 
bile and drive somewhere—to the nearest 
city, to the capital of his State or Nation. 

In Alaska, five of the seven largest 
cities, including Juneau, the capital, 
have no road system which leads to any 
other place. A dozen cities with a popu- 
lation of 1,000 or more have neither road 
nor rail connection with any other city. 
In Alaska, there is but one railroad—the 
Government-owned Alaska Railroad 
which runs for 480 miles from Seward to 
Fairbanks. In terms of surface trans- 
portation, when Alaska entered the 
Union in 1959, it was in about the same 
situation as other States found them- 
selves in 1850 before the construction of 
transcontinental railroads or a nation- 
wide road network. 

The reason for this state of affairs in 
the 49th State is not far to seek. It is 
owing to long-standing and almost to- 
tally unrelieved discrimination in the 
manner in which Federal highway pro- 
grams have been enacted. Until 1956, 
Alaska was totally excluded from Fed- 
eral aid highway legislation. From 1956 
to 1961, Alaska was included, but on a 
sharply reduced basis. The State is still 
totally excluded from the interstate or 
throughway part of Federal programs— 
except that Alaska is included in the col- 
lection of excise taxes which support 
the interstate program. In view of this 
long history of lack of participation in 
national programs for the development 
of surface transportation, it is natural 
that Alaskans welcome enthusiastically 
an opportunity to obtain benefits of Fed- 
eral assistance for air transportation on 
the same basis as the other States. 
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The importance of air transportation 
to Alaska produces some strange con- 
trasts which are of particular interest. 
A recent publication of Wien Alaska Air- 
lines, an intrastate transportation com- 
peny, described the inauguration of 
weekly air service by bush pilot James 
“Andy” Anderson to the village of Anak- 
tuvuk. Here, in the rugged Brooks 
Range, deep within the Arctic Circle, 
293 miles northwest of Fairbanks and 
238 miles southeast of Point Barrow, 
air transportation has reached one of 
the last primitive areas of the United 
States. Anaktuvuk is a village of about 
100 Eskimos, where these Alaskans live 
in sod igloos—a form of housing be- 
coming rare indeed. 

The cargo carried to Anaktuvuk and 
other similarly isolated communities of 
Alaska may include anything and every- 
thing needed for the life of the people— 
from ice cream cones to sewing ma- 
chines. Alaska airlines are used to flying 
any kind of cargo, including entire dog 
sled teams, live reindeer to be used for 
Christmas celebrations in the other 
States, baby walrus and polar bear cubs. 
Anything goes and anything flies. 

Thus, there is no State in the Union 
where additional funds for airport con- 
struction and navigational aids are more 
important. 

As an enthusiastic cosponsor of the bill 
my distinguished colleague from Okla- 
homa, Senator Monroney, has intro- 
duced, I am very hopeful this legislation 
will be speedily enacted so that its bene- 
fits will soon be available to all the 
States. 

For the first time Alaska would, under 
terms of the legislation introduced, re- 
ceive treatment equal with that of the 
other States under provisions of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act. Although, as I have 
pointed out, Alaska is primarily depend- 
ent on air transportation, and to a 
greater extent than the other States, yet, 
paradoxically, Alaska has been, in the 
past, allocated funds under a $3 million 
statutory limit applicable to Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands as 
well. 

During the current fiscal year Alaska 
has received additional funds from the 
discretionary funds of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator, funds which became 
available as a result of legislation intro- 
duced by my colleague, Senator BARTLETT 
and me during the 86th Congress. Prior 
to this Alaska received no funds from the 
discretionary sum of the Administrator. 

Under the proposed amendment to the 
Federal Airport Act which would not only 
include Alaska on the same basis as the 
other States, but, also, increase total 
amounts of funds available, Alaska 
would, in the next fiscal year, receive an 
allocation of $3,994,844—an increase of 
more than $1 million above what the 
State obtained during the current fiscal 
year under its statutory allocation com- 
bined with discretionary fund contribu- 
tions. With these additional funds 
Alaska can build and improve the safe 
airports on which we are so dependent 
at a rate which will be compatible with 
our needs. 

I commend my distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma for his unflagging inter- 
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est and hard work in the interest of 
safety in aviation. I assure him of my 
support of this important measure he 
has introduced, not only because of its 
obvious value to Alaska, but because it is 
necessary to the welfare of the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, I 
am extremely pleased and proud to join 
once again with my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonrRONEY], in sponsoring a bill to ex- 
tend the Federa! Airport Act for the next 
4 years. 

Progress has been made toward the 
goal of building an airport system worthy 
of this great Nation, but that progress 
has not been enough to keep up with the 
barest minimum requirements of trans- 
porting people and goods in the ever- 
accelerating conduct of our daily busi- 
ness. 

Since 1950, the domestic and inter- 
national air passenger traffic has more 
than tripled, and cargo traffic has more 
than doubled. General aviation has also 
shown a remarkable growth. Last year 
the general aviation fleet—over 75,000 
aircraft—flew approximately three times 
as many hours—a total of 12.7 million— 
and twice as many miles as the domestic 
certificated airlines. The small aircraft 
has become an important part of busi- 
ness and industrial operations and 
agriculture. 

In our western region, where great 
distances and formidable problems of 
terrain exist, small aircraft have enjoyed 
a tremendous boom. Many businesses 
maintain small planes—not as a luxury, 
but as a virtual necessity. Many oil 
firms use small aircraft to keep track of 
their exploration and other operations; 
many other companies, whose primary 
business is selling goods, rent small air- 
craft as matter of factly as similar firms 
in the East rent automobiles by the day 
or week for their sales forces. 

Farming and ranching in the West 
have been greatly furthered by small 
private planes. During a grasshopper 
plague in 1958, spraying operations by 
small aircraft were credited with saving 
a multi-million-dollar wheat crop from 
disaster. “Flying farmers” are so nu- 
merous that they have a large national 
organization which holds regular con- 
ventions. 

Such increased flying activity, present 
and projected, means that the aviation 
facilities system must be improved to 
match the increased tempo. The air- 
port is the key to this system. Airport 
planning and construction must advance 
with the technological development of 
aircraft. The inadequacy of our exist- 
ing airport system is reflected in loss of 
time and money, but the most significant 
fault is the failure to maintain safety 
standards. The emphasis of this bill is 
safety of operations. 

As one example, a number of our 
small city airports lack even rudimen- 
tary lighting for their runways, so that 
a landing after dark is dangerous, if not 
foolhardy. As a consequence, most of 
these airports are not supposed to be 
open at night. But a flyer with a limited 
fuel supply sometimes has no choice; 
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he must try to land on an unsafe, ill- 
lighted strip. 

I am glad to cosponsor this bill, be- 
cause I know that the safe and efficient 
operation of the’air transportation sys- 
tem is of national significance. It is part 
and parcel of the economic growth of 
our country, and the benefits which re- 
sult are shared by all our citizens. 

But, Madam President, I speak in sup- 
port of the bill for a more particular 
reason, also, and that is because my 
State of Colorado plays a key role in 
what the Federal Aviation Agency calls 
the hub structure. The Federal Avia- 
tion Agency believes that the proper 
planning of a balanced system of air- 
ports should be based on recognized air- 
traffic patterns. These hubs are not 
airports, but are concentrated areas of 
air commerce. Denver, Colorado, is 
designated by the FAA as a “large hub.” 
There are 23 such “large hubs” in the 
United States, so designated by the 
FAA in this planning concept. Sixteen 
of these are located east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Three are on the west coast; 
‘two are in Texas; and one is in Mis- 
souri. Denver, Colo., stands like a 
beacon in the center of the great 
West—a region of 17 States. It is the 
focal point for air commerce from Kan- 
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sas City and the East to the west coast. 
It is for this reason that I am especially 
alert to the need for the construction 
of an adequate airport facilities system 
to take care of our air traffic require- 
ments. 

As I have pointed out, the term “hub” 
does not refer to the municipal airport 
in Denver. It means an area of con- 
centrated flying activity, and this in- 
cludes general aviation as well as air 
carrier aviation. Small airport con- 
struction, as well as airports capable of 
handling jet aircraft, is essential in this 
area. Incidentally, Madam President, 
as a further indication of the develop- 
ment of air commerce in Colorado, I 
may point out that ours is one of the 
few States in the West which will be 
able to boast of two jet airports by 1966. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has made 
a thorough and careful survey of the fu- 
ture needs for airport development, 
geared to known air-traffic patterns. As 
a result of this study, the FAA has recom- 
mended specific airport development in 
a 5-year plan. These recommendations 
cover all airport needs, including run- 
ways, lighting, traffic-control facilities, 
and public-use facilities. This bill is 
limited to facilities which are directly re- 
lated to the safety of operations. No 
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terminal buildings, hangars, parking 
areas, or the like are covered by this 
bill. But the funds provided for safety 
of operations features will go a long way 
toward converting the recommendations 
made by the FAA into completed airports 
to serve Colorado and the West. 

The FAA estimates that a total of 
$4,367,000 will be needed to meet the 
costs of airport development in Colorado 
for the fiscal year 1962 alone. The total 
for the years 1962 through 1966 is 
$12,012,000. I wish toinsert at this point 
in the Recorp a table showing estimated 
cost figures for the fiscal years 1962 
through 1966: 





i Snape mn anne esinm ewe $4, 367, 000 
OEE 3, 151, 000 
REG eekaneeaines as sacmaenes 2, 242, 000 
Bi teticittinckickcnssvignsiean 1, 085, 000 
a iii Sibi ciwols 1, 167, 000 

NN Shenae again sem 12, 012, 000 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
the complete chart of recommendations 
for airport development over the next 5 
years in Colorado, as prepared by the 
FAA. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 
















































































Colorado 
Total 
- Based | passen- | Longest | Typeof | Forecast 
port Community Airport Hub | aircraft gers runway | aircraft, longest | Recommended airport development, 5-year plan 
type type | 1960/1966} (thou- | 1960/1966 nonstop 
sands) (feet) flight 
1960/1 
RF as inivctcincsbouen Akron-Washington County.|....----) = 5 J---.--..-- 0200)) Gpk sek. seuss None 
4, 400 
AO I tt tl ie cis oe N 5 : DC-3..... 200 | Land; construct runway extension; surface taxi- 
— ae wore and apron and construct apron extension 
7 6, 800 and access road; lighting. 
GAit betel Sardy Field (Aspen-Pitkin |-......- BE hasck eines 500 7 Gip-al.. uh... scsi Land; construct runway and apron extensions; 
County. strengthen and overlay existing runway; 
13 7, 200 public use facilities; fencing. 
GA | Boulder-............. PL a Cah ot L Be tetpacctuen 4,200 | Gp-IT.....]........-- Light runway; construct and light taxiways; 
construct public use facilities, apron, seg- 
61 5, 500 mented circle; beacon; lighted wind cone; 
access road. 
GA Broomfield........... Jefferson County..........-- L OD DBteicicd 6,000 | Gp-IT.....].-.......- Extend runway; enlarge apron; construct run- 
way; marking; lighting. 
72 6, 500 
GA | Burlington_.......... gc hta ie ER eeeeel | i Inacensccen S000 | Gt ncadee- Land; construct runway, taxiway, apron, access 
—-—- road, segmented circle, wind cone; fencing. 
GA | Canon City-........-. Fremont County............]-.-.---- Ben ndinn 6, 414 | Gp-IT.....].......... None. 
12 5, 800 
AO Colorado Springs..... Peterson Field. ............- 8 50 86 9,092 | B-720 544 | Land; site preparation; pave runway extension, 
ee — taxiway, exit and connecting taxiways, 
60 134 11, 400 olding aprons, parking apron; widen taxiway 
with exits at runway; widen and extend taxi- 
way parallel to runway with holding aprons; 
construct public use facilities; entrance road 
and fence; lighting. 
AO NE neta dail Cortez-Montezuma County.| N 30 7 5,900 | CV-340._- 200 | Construct parallel taxiway, access road, and seg- 
—_——-—- mented circle; lighting. 
36 10 6, 500 
GA Dei niiiestiicncncecs aR is iain tii nn tat BE Bk tients 5,600 F GE cick. nccnseues Light runways; construct segmented circle, bea- 
—--—— con, and lighted wind cone, 
15 5, 600 
CRA: AD. Sci stceincnsll OW doce ecc csc ccicccetwcccsfecececcsy = (ts @ Jee... OPT esc n che oon bicel Construct new airport. 
10 4, 500 
Ee ae New (Gouth).....<...s<-.... Bet AAS . PRD cecatecke O74 Gipiieticcl.w ons wuts. Do. 
100 5, 300 
i eer ee Stapleton Airfield........... L 170 1, 699 10,000 | B-707-100. 1,650 | Pave runway, taxiways and holding apron; 
—_--— —_--— lighting; construct new control tower and serv- 
202 2, 440 11, 300 ice roads; expand and reconstruct apron; grade 
and drain general aviation area; enlarge public 
use facilities; relocate street and acquire land 
for extension and clear zones for runways. 
AC | Durango..-.-......-..- LaPlata Field..............- N 14 12 7,200 | OV-340__.. 250 | Construct parallel taxiway and runway exten- 
sion; lighting. 
16 17 7, 700 
GA i alcncenesg BT BB) cncnctiqensmonsefuncvncas @ Jncccneene DD GPE asst leoodppannt None. 
5, 100 
GA | Estes Park........... BED ntetuenetmepnenrecenrivacesenel. «.. 0 ircorenoers © | DET nqnedonncesnnis Construct new airport. 
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Total 
Air- Based | passen- | Longest | Typeof | Forecast 
rt Community Airport Hub | aircraft ers runway | aircraft, longest | Recommended airport development, 5-year plan 
e type | 1960/1966} (thou- {1960/1966 1966 nonstop . 
sands) (feet) flight 
1960/1966 
GA | Fort Collins.......... Chatatmen Fit i. 6 00c dicen licnnense ihc .cetanes 4,000.1 GTR ec biice- tina. Land; construct taxiway and apron; light run- 
- ‘ae way; install wind cone and segmented circle. 
GA | Fort Morgan....-...- WRI 5 a ktadinnevidecelainaiiwe IS i adesesews 5, 200 Go-Tl. sh. Land; widen and extend runway; construct 
or ae access road; lighting; miscellaneous, 
ed Granby-Grand County-...._.|....---- Win steers 4, 900) Gprkl. ..cch... us Land; construct runway, ow apron, and 
hs access road; light runway; ins von, wind 
12 6, 200 cone, and fencing. 
AC Grand Junction...... Walker Field _.............- N 91 46 5,403 | DC-7__--.- 450 | Land; construct runway extension, parallel taxi- 
way, apron extension, and taxiway extension; 
109 66 7, 100 lighting. 
ir GROG. once cececed IE os Fh ends decd cinee’ OD fide os S,008-) Gpihiie sii... .h053 Land, clear zones; construct taxiways and apron; 
pave runway. 
66 5, 300 
40 |} Gunnison............ Gunnison County-.--.....-..- N 6 3 6,000 | CV-340___ 200 Sane consis apron extension and public use 
—--— acilities. 
7 4 7, 300 
SS eee WN fC lo te nctarctpescdesutindsbes Oise ice Ore E ee eh. nieen Construct new airport. 
2 5, 500 
GA | Julesburg--.---.-.-.-- DEGUIOE gos. cnpnencniesodhisocteun WP lcctkanccne Set. OPS .. Bie. tnd None. 
4 3, 500 
GA | Kit Carson._........- Trelis FOGG Gl) sks secaclacenasen Se en -pereten= 4,200 | Gp-IIT___-}.-.......- None 
2 4, 500 
GA | Kremmling--.-....-- Kremmling-Grand County-_|.....--- BMideucbhuk= 5,500 | Gp-IT_...-}-......--- Land, clear zones. 
2 5, 400 
OS ae PIE as cninscacnnhdenclnnabened Mt Eva deattten 8, 274 | Gp-IT___.-|..........| None. 
42 5, 500 
TUNE. cekcnnnatbenwan| cae Diorio stone ceiiehunns N 13 2 4,800 | DC-3_-.... 200 | Construct apron, taxiway, public use facilities; 
pee ee | access road; light taxiway. 
15 3 4, 800 
GA | Leadville...........-- NOW 6 aici ae dasen sodqnsanedanttpateciods O Biiicindiad DU ieiacinwescedd Construct new airport. 
6 5, 000 
EE ee DINOS os cnn > cnctetcca| oc cavone Blaine ane 4,000 | Gp-II_..--}-...-..--- Land; construct runway, taxiway, apron, and 
channel change; light runway; install beacon 
9 5, 200 and fencing. 
PE OMMMONE. . 555-055} 2. csGO- jcc ees sieusektekewes L Sen cndexbeuii 6S) Bide dencisca dues Widen and extend runway, taxiway, and apron; 
Eee construct access road, 
63 4, 900 
GA | Loveland.-..---...-.- WOW a co ceschandendteiccsscccbuanbatio’ Oth cash OF Gp-TE. iia. 2 ck Construct new airport. 
12 4, 800 
SE EN eee NE iim vaio ea cas dco teedieeutenes Se iets 4,000 T Gi-UE.|, 5-Ton.. 2 Light runway; install beacon, land; extend 
cht acai runway. 
13 5, 900 
GA | Monte Vista.._.....- San Luis Valley_.....-..-...| N Shi inonntoue O98 } Gpbk. nsictvns....204 Land, clear zones; construct runway, access 
ata — road; install segmented circle. 
Aw) Montrose: ........... Montrose County.........-- N 12 5 5 700 | OV-340_.- 200 | Land; reconstruct runway, taxiways, and apron; 
as construct runway extension; relocate threshold 
14 7 7, 300 lights; construct apron extension and access 
road; lighting. 
8 a es Meeps WI occ oaicnnacunalsscchens We 4,600 | Gp-I......]...-..-..- Construct access road. 
14 4, 800 
GA | Pagosa Springs....... I i tisans sk cacacieish a tababtn agents pence aati ten aeni ODMR inn chionns ddan Construct new airport. 
6 3, 800 
ie 6 PaOnia............- Municipal. _....... ween weeemsamhe 6. Divssan tad O90 1 CGorkinci ck cdcet Acquire land; construct runway, taxiway, apron 
ir Lon and access road; install segmented circle. 
AC eee ee Pueblo Memorial............ N 57 17 8, 820 | V-810 250 | Light taxiways; reconstruct apron; enlarge public 
|__| ——_—-——_ use facilities. 
68 25 8, 500 
GA | Rangely.............. I 52 i. cunkctoionacnsdnmaaiite T ceiiaie 4,500 | Gp-IT.....]-........- None 
8 5, 500 
GA | Rifle..........-.-..2. Gartield Goumtys cicccdivnec<|condnsca Ds bs G0 | Gurdlisse hiss. occce Land; construct and light runway; construct 
ae taxiway; apron, access road, beacon, segmented 
6 5, 600 circle, lighted wind cone, fencing. 
e+ Gelida........<....... Balihe (BU) vrissdevdcweeen be s2 OBiscii Nie Sp | Opt nie hu......., Land; construct runway, access road, segmented 
Peres a circle, wind cone, fencing. 
GA | Springfield.........- MnO isii3 cuinavtneces|oicidenn BA ineninanind 3,900 | Gp-t......|.........- Land, 
4 3, 400 
GA | Steamboat Springs...| New....--.-.....----------.|------.- O deca miiaiets OF Oprd cdi iin nn caue Construct new airport. 
5 4, 300 
mer) Dtetling. ...0.255<.2600 Crosson Field.........--.--- N 27 1 4,700 | DO-3....- 200 | Widen runway and relocate runway lights; con- 
- 7 sn struct entrance road and public use facilities. 
AO | Trinidad_...........- Diuaietpehe.iscccsendeous N 4 0} 5,500 | DO-3..... 200 | Land; light taxiways; reconstruct runway, taxi- 
7 ‘ 7 ways, apron, and access road, 
GA | Walden.............. Walden-Jackson County..--|......-- CR 2622..38 60007 Gp31..-E-.....-... Construct runway; access road, 
7 5, 200 
GA | Walsenburg.......... Huerfano County......--.--]---. .--- et Se 200 Pe dee None. 
2 3, 700 
GA | Westcliff-Silvercliff...| Custer County..........----|--.----- Or ee eer) Geer ee soa None. 
2 4, 200 
So Nil a ee oe ee 7h ea 4,230 | Gp-I......].........- None. 
8 4, 200 
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PROPOSALS FOR DEICING THE 
GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Madam President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and Senators Javits, 
CaPEHART, Younc of Ohio, HUMPHREY, 
and McCartnuy, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize the study of the 
feasibility of developing a deicing system 
for the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The creation of an effective deicing 
system would result in tremendous bene- 
fits for our people and the economy. 
Among other things, it would extend the 
present shipping season; help to resolve 
icing problems in harbors, on lake routes 
and in the seaway; and, if completely 
successful, open the way to year-round 
shipping in the Great Lakes and the 
seaway. 

We recognize, of course, that the task 
would be extremely difficult. 

By human ingenuity and technology, 
however, we have, first, harnessed many 
of the forces of nature; second, cracked 
the powerful atom; third, established 
programs to explore—and ultimately 
conquer, I believe—outer space; and 
fourth, reached other previously unat- 
tainable goals. 

Now, there has been sufficient progress 
in methods of deicing—in my judg- 
ment—to warrent further investigation. 
Among the methods there are included 
first, the “bubble system,” an under- 
water pattern of piping in which com- 
pressed air moves through tiny holes 
to the surface melting the ice; second, 
use of chemicals; third, underground ex- 
plosives; and other techniques. 

OBJECTIVES OF LEGISLATION 


The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Corps of Engineers to first, 
make a complete investigation and study 
of the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of deicing systems; second, review 
the applicability of deicing methods de- 
veloped by private concerns or govern- 
ments in the United States and abroad, 
to the seaway and Great Lakes region; 
third, review data, information, reports, 
surveys, or other information developed 
either by Government or private enter- 
prise, relative to the establishment of a 
deicing system; fourth, make a compara- 
tive study of the conditions and problems 
between areas now successfully utilizing 
deicing methods, and the northern U.S. 
ports and waterways; fifth, prepare an 
evaluation of the feasibility, practica- 
bility, and cost of applying such systems 
to the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
area. 

The report should be completed and 
made available to the President and the 
Congress not later than January 1, 1963, 
together with such recommendations for 
legislative or administrative action as 
may be deemed advisable. 

The study would also require a com- 
prehensive review, and correlation of 
such factors as: water thermal condi- 
tions, geography, prevailing weather 
conditions, and other factors. 

Initially, the program may well be ap- 
plicable to only fringe areas around the 
lakes, enabling ports and harbors nor- 
mally icebound to stay open longer into 
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the winter season, rather than directly 
to the seaway itself. 

However, there is sufficient promise 
in this field, I believe, to justify carrying 
out a comprehensive study which, at a 
future date, may well result in substan- 
tially extending the shipping season, 
and, eventually, providing for all-year- 
round commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1704) to provide for an 
investigation and study of means of 
making the Great Lakes and the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway available for naviga- 
tion during the entire year, introduced 
by Mr. Wiitey (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in view 
of the fact that the winter ice blockade 
of the Great Lakes and the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway is one of the most serious obstacles 
to the economic advancement of our coun- 
try, particularly the midwestern United 
States, and thereby presents a hindrance to 
our national defense, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, shall 
make a full and complete investigation and 
study of waterway deicing systems, including 
a review of any previous pertinent reports 
by the Department of the Army, any avail- 
able information from any of the other 
departments of the Government, and water- 
way deicing methods in use by private 
concerns and foreign governments, for the 
purpose of determining the practicability, 
means, and economic justification for pro- 
viding year-round navigation on the Great 
Lakes (including connecting channels and 
harbors) and the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
by eliminating ice conditions to the extent 
necessary. The Chief of Engineers may sub- 
mit such interim reports to the President 
and the Congress with respect to such in- 
vestigation and study at such time or times 
as he deems advisable, and shall submit to 
the President and the Congress, not later 
than January 1, 1963, his final report of the 
results of such investigation and study, to- 
gether with his recommendations, including 
his recommendations for such legislation 
and administrative actions as he may deem 
advisable. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 





TEMPORARY FREE ENTRY OF ARTI- 
CLES IMPORTED FOR EXHIBITION 
BY RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES OR 
INSTITUTIONS 
Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 

introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to provide for the temporary free 

entry of religious sceneramas and oth- 
er articles imported for exhibition by 
religious societies or institutions. This 
bill was passed by the House in the 85th 

Congress, but in light of the short time 

remaining before the end of the ses- 

sion, it was not enacted by both bodies. 
I first took an interest in this matter 
in light of the problems faced by the 
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Sisters of Notre Dame in Rochester, 
N.Y., in arranging to temporarily im- 
port certain religious objects from the 
Motherhouse in Canada for exhibition 
in the United States. 

Last year when I introduced this bill, 
which was S. 1333, reports were re- 
ceived from the Commerce Department, 
the State Department, and the Tariff 
Commission. All three Departments in- 
dicated that they could find no objec- 
tions to the enactment of this measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 1705) to provide for the 
temporary free entry of religious scene- 
ramas and other articles imported for 
exhibition by religious societies or insti- 
tutions, introduced by Mr. KEaTINGc, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 308 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U.S.C., sec. 1308, relating to 
temporary free entry for articles under 
bond), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subdivision: 

“(14) Articles for exhibition by any cor- 
poration or association organized and oper- 
ated for religious purposes, including 
cemeteries, schools, hospitals, orphanages, 
and similar nonprofit activities staffed and 
controlled by such corporation or associa- 
tion.” 

(b) Such section 308 is further amended 
by striking out “and” at the end of subdi- 
vision (12), and by striking out the period 
at the end of subdivision (13) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and”. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 406 OF 
THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
on behalf of myself and Senators Mor- 
TON, BARTLETT, BENNETT, BUTLER, DovuG- 
LAS, Hart, Lone of Louisiana, PRoxMIRE, 
RANDOLPH, SPARKMAN, and YARBOROUGH, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, 4 
bill to amend section 406 of the Federal 
Aviation Act and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1709) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 with respect to 
the ratemaking elements for the trans- 
portation of mail by air carriers, intro- 
duced by Mr. THurmonp (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
this bill is substantially the same as 5S. 
3887 of the 86th Congress and S. 3603 
of the 85th Congress. 

The purpose of this bill is to make the 
domestic trunk airline systems ineligible 
for subsidy for their domestic service, 
and the bill would also prevent the pay- 
ment of subsidy to all-cargo carriers. 
The authorization for subsidy for the 
trunkline carriers for their foreign oper- 
ations would be unaffected. All other 
types of carriers holding mail certifi- 
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cates, except domestic trunkline routes 
and all-cargo carriers, would remain eli- 
gible for subsidy. 

The original subsidy provision was 
written into the Civil Aeronautics Act 
in 1938 at a time when air transporta- 
tion was an infant industry and the Con- 
gress concluded that it would need 
assistance to get started. The domestic 
trunkline system, however, is no longer 
operated by an infant industry, as evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1960, gross 
revenue of the 11 domestic trunkline 
carriers was $2 billion. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board recently pointed out that 
the domestic trunkline carriers have 
now operated without subsidy for about 
9 years. 

The all-cargo lines have never drawn 
subsidy. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
issued certificates to all-cargo carriers 
originally, with the understanding from 
the all-cargo carriers that they did not 
want subsidy, and both the certificates 
originally issued and those now held by 
the all-cargo carriers expressly prohibit 
subsidy payments to them. 

Mr. President, in the period subsequent 
to 1939 the domestic trunklines were paid 
in excess of $191 million in subsidy for 
their domestic operation. The purpose 
of the Congress to help an infant in- 
dustry to get on its feet has been served. 
Now is the time to take steps to preclude 
a heavy potential tax burden which will 
no longer serve a useful purpose. Ex- 
perience has proven that the domestic 
trunkline system can now be operated 
without subsidy, and there is no justifi- 
cation whatsoever for parts of it, or for 
individual companies within it, to be 
subsidized. Were one trunkline carrier 
to be awarded subsidy now that the sys- 
tem has proved self-sufficient, it would 
seriously jeopardize the stability based 
on competition now providing service 
without subsidy. 

We have heard much in recent months 
concerning the existence of competitive 
advantages flowing from governmental 
policies allegedly enjoyed by one mode of 
surface transportation in relation to 
other modes. A repeal of the authoriza- 
tion for subsidy for the domestic trunk- 
line carriers would prevent, at least in 
this area, the creation of an unfair ad- 
vantage for the domestic trunklines over 
their railroad and bus competitors. At 
the same time this bill will put the Amer- 
ican public on notice that the domestic 
trunk carriers are now competing on 
their own without benefit of unearned 
subsidy from taxpayers. 

The considerations which recom- 
mended passage of this proposed legis- 
lation are not confined to the economic 
area, however. The passage of the bill 
would lead to decisions more in harmony 
with the public interest and to route 
assignment cases which are decided 
more on the basis of facts and less on 
the basis of pressures. At the present 
time any carrier, in determining to apply 
for a new trunk route, can afford to be 
overly optimistic concerning its ability 
to provide the necessary service on a 
competitive and profitable basis; for ex- 
isting law insures such a carrier not only 
against financial loss but also of a profit 
on its invested capital. It is thus clear 
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that it is to the interest of airline man- 
agements merely to be in the business, 
which is almost riskless insofar as the 
financial security of the airline is con- 
cerned. Once in the business, it is to the 
advantage of the airline management to 
build up the size of its route structure, 
because, by so doing, they acquire a 
greater number of local pressure groups 
throughout the country who will often, 
uncritically, support the company’s 
aspirations. In summary, therefore, it is 
to the advantage of an airline manage- 
ment to promote a large rather than a 
small company; first, because subsidy 
claims in bad times will be larger, and, 
secondly, insofar as the subsidy claim is 
one for operating profit, that profit will 
presumably be a larger dollar figure than 
in the case of a smaller company, since 
the percentage will be computed on a 
larger dollar base. 

Under the proposed legislation the 
carriers would merely have to shoulder 
the normal business responsibility of 
taking calculated risks in their route 
applications. They would be forced to 
make a hard factual analysis to de- 
termine whether or not they could pro- 
vide the required service and operate the 
route profitably. 

Obviously, if a particular airline com- 
pany cannot do so, there would be no ap- 
plication for the route and no pressures 
on the Board to grant it. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, it 
is a pleasure to join with the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. THURMOND] and other colleagues in 
sponsorship of legislation eliminating 
the domestic subsidy eligibility of our 
trunkline air carriers. 

For many years now, trunkline car- 
riers have indicated that they no longer 
require Federal subsidy payments to 
maintain profitable operations over their 
domestic routes. Although = small 
amounts have been paid to some carriers 
within the past 8 years, the evidence is 
very strong that trunkline subsidy pay- 
ments are no longer necessary and that 
their eligibility should be terminated. 

Enactment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act in 1938 reflected congressional senti- 
ment that Federal subsidy could be used 
to help the trunkline carriers get started. 
That need is long since past. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board in its order in the 
United-Capital merger case, decided 
April 3, 1961, rejected Capital’s request 
for subsidy with the observation that no 
trunkline is now on subsidy, that with 
minor exceptions no payments had been 
made in the past 8 years, and that 
no other trunkline had a domestic sub- 
sidy claim pending. 

The domestic trunk carriers have 
demonstrated that sound management 
practices and efficient operating econ- 
omies can get the job done without 
having to rely on Federal subsidy. 
Chairman Boyd of the CAB noted in his 
concurring opinion in the United-Capital 
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case that he had grave reservations that 
the CAB could “properly provide direct 
subsidy” to the trunks where nonsub- 
sidized service is available. 

Thus, as a practical matter, the CAB 
no longer feels the trunklines are eligi- 
ble for Federal subsidy. The legislation 
now introduced would give full support 
to the CAB policy by simply eliminating 
the eligibility provision in the law as it 
relates to domestic routes of domestic 
trunkline carriers. Other classes, such 
as local-service carriers, international 
carriers and helicopter airlines, would 
remain fully eligible. 

The bill would also prohibit subsidy 
payments to cargo airlines, none of 
which have received subsidy although 
some seek it, and to any future new 
classes of airlines. I certainly hope that 
legislation accomplishing this end can 
be enacted at this session of Congress. 





EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK LOANS 


Mr. MOSS. Madam President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the act of April 6, 1949, as 
amended, so as to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make emergency 
livestock loans under such act until July 
14, 1963, and for other purposes. 

Many ranchers in my State of Utah 
and elsewhere in the West are in distress 
because of prolonged drought, imports 
of sheep and cattle, and increased ex- 
penses without a corresponding increase 
in income. A serious credit situation 
has developed. Immediate assistance 
can best be provided through reactiva- 
tion of the special livestock loan 
program. 

This program was first authorized in 
1953, primarily to assist livestock owners 
in maintaining basic herds during the 
period of prolonged drought and un- 
stable livestock prices. Under the orig- 
inal authority, loans could be made to 
new applicants only through July 14, 
1957, but the authority was extended to 
authorize loans to indebted borrowers 
until July 14, 1961. Unless authority is 
extended by additional legislation, spe- 
cial livestock loans cannot be made after 
the July 14 expiration date. 

Ranchers conducting family-type op- 
erations are eligible for consideration 
under the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion regular operating loan program. 
However, this program, even if amended 
as recommended in the new farm legis- 
lation, is not adequate to finance many 
of the larger livestock operations now 
in trouble in my State and throughout 
the West. 

The special livestock loan program has 
proved sound and highly successful in 
the past. Approximately $90 million has 
been loaned, with more than 93 percent 
paid back, with interest, to date. Offi- 
cials of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion anticipate that total payout will be 
98 percent. 

The program will not require specific 
appropriation since the Secretary of 
Agriculture already has the authority 
under Public Law 38 to use the revolving 
funds provided for emergency loans for 
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special livestock loans. This is fortu- 
nate, since time is of the essence. 

I hope my colleagues who have similar 
credit problems among livestock opera- 
tors in their States will wish to join me 
in cosponsoring this legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie on 
the desk until Thursday to enable those 
who wish to join as cosponsors to do so 
before the bill is printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 1710) to amend the act of 
April 6, 1949, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make emergency livestock loans under 
such act until July 14, 1963, and for oth- 
er purposes, introduced by Mr. Moss, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 





FREE IMPORTATION UNDER CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS OF PICTURE 
FILM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for the free 
importation under certain conditions of 
exposed or developed picture film. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1715) to provide for the 
free importation under certain condi- 
tions of exposed or developed picture 
film, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
the purpose of the bill is to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930, so as to permit col- 
leges, academies, schools, and all in- 
stitutions of higher learning to trans- 
port, without duty, into the United 
States, sound recordings, films, and 
slides, which are to be used by them in 
the nonprofit television and radio broad- 
casts. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 provides for 
the free entry of books, maps, music, 
engravings, photographs, etchings, litho- 
graphic prints, and charts, by such in- 
stitutions for their own use, or for the 
encouragement of fine arts. It fails to 
include new visual and aural techniques 
of communication and instruction. 

The instant bill attempts to bring the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 up 
to date, so as to permit these educational 
organizations and institutions to import, 
free of duty, sound recordings, film, 
slides, and transparencies, so as to en- 
courage arts, science, and education, 
over radio and television stations owned 
by them. 

A comparable bill, Public Law 85-458— 
85th Congress, H.R. 7454—was passed 
by the Congress and became law on June 
13, 1958. However, that bill extended 
paragraph 1631 of the Tariff Act for only 
the period of June 13, 1958, to July 1, 
1960. 
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BOARDS OF VISITORS TO COAST 
GUARD AND MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMIES—APPOINTMENTS BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The Chair wishes to 
announce for the Vice President the ap- 
pointment of Senator SmiTrH of Massa- 
chusetts, to be a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Coast Guard Academy; 
and the appointment of Senator MUSKIE, 
of Maine, to be a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the Merchant Marine 
Academy. 





ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR 
WATER RESOURCES PLANNING— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Junior Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon], be listed as 
an additional cosponsor of S. 1629, the 
bill to provide financial assistance to the 
States for comprehensive water re- 
sources planning and that at the next 
printing of the bill, his name be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF RICHARD M. SCAMMON 
TO BE DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS 
AND LOUIS J. DOYLE TO BE GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL OF THE POST OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 

chairman of the Post Office and Civil 

Service Committee, I wish to announce 

that a public hearing on the nomina- 

tions of Richard M. Scammon to be Di- 

rector of the Census and Louis J. Doyle 

to be General Counsel of the Post Office 

Department will be held Thursday, April 

27, 1961, at 10:30 a.m. in room 6202 of 

the new Senate Office Building. 

The hearing will be open to the public 
and will be held before the full commit- 
tee. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. METCALF: 

Article entitled “Interdependence Key to 
Mutual Welfare of Canada and the United 
States,” written by Hon. Stewart L. Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior, and published in 
the spring 1961 issue of Inco. 





CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
morning I was more than a little dis- 
mayed, upon reading the Washington 
Post, when I noticed a statement by the 
Secretary of the Interior that evidently 
was made in the course of a television 
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program sponsored by the ABC network. 
I quote from the statement: 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall said 
last week’s anti-Castro Cuban invasion was 
conceived a year ago by President Eisenhower 
and then Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 

“They started it and handed it over to Mr. 
Kennedy,’ Udall said in a television inter- 
view. * * * 

“Eisenhower directed it,’”’ he said. 
other administration carried it out.” 


Mr. President, frankly, I am dismayed 
about that statement—for a number of 
reasons. The first is that I think every- 
one who attended the conferences at the 
White House was very circumspect, very 
careful, and very restrained in any com- 
ments which were made. There was no 
hint of partisanship; no partisan line 
was drawn; and there was the utmost 
restraint on every conceivable occasion 
when we had any sessions with the press 
or when any inquiry was made. 

Now it would appear that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is drawing a partisan 
line, and is seeking to fix the blame. I 
hope this will not go any further, because 
if it does, it may call for some lack of 
restraint in some quarter unforeseen; 
and then, of course, there will be an in- 
teresting ventilation of sentiment, which 
will not be in the interest of the unity 
of the country. 

I can say, for myself and my Repub- 
lican colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate, that we 
gave the President of the United States 
every assurance of our unequivocal 
support; and I give it now, and we mean 
to carry it out. 

I trust that Mr. Udall does not want 
to become Secretary of the Exterior as 
well as Secretary of the Interior, and 
take over a domain in which he has no 
business. I would say this calls for 
some discipline by the President of the 
United States. 

But I assure the President now that 
nothwithstanding what the Secretary of 
the Interior may have said or will say, 
we shall still unequivocally support the 
President and support the kind of unity 
that the Chief Executive deserves in an 
hour when he is dealing with a delicate 
problem. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I[yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say that 
I agree with what the distinguished 
minority leader has just now said. The 
President has been forthright, and has 
assured the American people, as well as 
the Members of Congress, that the re- 
sponsibility in the present difficulty in 
which we find ourselves is his. 

This is no time to look for scapegoats; 
this is no time to render curbstone opin- 
ions. The responsibility for the conduct 
of our relations with other nations rests 
only with the administration in power. 
That should be understood, and the Pres- 
ident has emphasized that point. 

A President assumes that responsibil- 
ity when he takes office. In this case, 
the President assumed that responsibil- 
ity on January 20 of this year. 

But foreign policy does not come to an 
end with one administration, and begin 


“An- 
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anew with the next; the slate is not wiped 


clean every 4 years. There is a con- 
tinuity of the problems which confront 
the Nation from abroad, and there is a 
continuity of the responses of our Gov- 
ernment to those problems, from one ad- 
ministration to another. 

It seems to me that on the basis of 
the efforts made by President Kennedy 
to keep the leadership and other inter- 
ested parties informed, he has lived up 
to the responsibilities he has assumed; 
and that so far as the conduct of the 
foreign policy of our Nation at this time 
is concerned, it rests, as it should, under 
the Constitution, in the hands of the 
President of the United States. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
for several years now one of our col- 
leagues, the able and forthright junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], has 
been examining the structure and func- 
tioning of the civil defense setup in this 
Government. 

To the best of my knowledge, he has 
spent more time on it than all the rest 
of us combined. 

Last Friday the Senator issued a mem- 
orandum summarizing his thinking in 
this vitally important defense field. 

I do not necessarily agree with all the 
conclusions arrived at by the distin- 
guished Senator, but am confident in 
my own mind that his basic position is 
sound. 

Two points he makes cannot be de- 
nied: 

First, there has been incredible waste. 

Second, we do not have adequate civil 
defense. 

In any case, I hope that every member 
of this body will read this interesting 
and thought-provoking analysis. 

To that end, I ask unanimous consent 
that the analysis be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 21, 1961. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE AND FRIENDS: Beginning 
shortly after my election to the Senate in 
November 1958 I commenced an intensive 
study of civil defense and its operations. 

On February 16, 1959, I made my first 
speech in the Senate against this sprawling 
bureaucracy. From that time on to this 
good hour my comments on the floor of the 
Senate and elsewhere, and my research on 
the operations of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization have been continuing. 

During this time, articles written by me 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of 
July 11, 1959, entitled “The Disgrace of Civil 
Defense,” and the Progressive of December 
1960 entitled “Civil Defense: Billion-Dollar 
Boondoggle.” 

What I have been trying to say, just as a 
trial lawyer would argue in a cause in which 
he believes, is in substance as follows: 

Our civil defense program is nothing more 
than a deception. By reason of poor plan- 
ning, confused thinking, negligence, mal- 
administration, inordinately high salaries 
and colossal ineptitude, the paid officials 
and employees charged with defense of ci- 
villians in event of war have managed to 
squander more than $1 billion of taxpayers’ 
money since 1951, exclusive of $100 million 
worth of surplus Government property 
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turned over to civil defense agencies. I main- 
tain it is time to abolish this billion-dollar 
boondoggle and adopt a realistic approach 
for the entire problem of civil defense in 
this nuclear age. 

The indictment of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization reads like a roster of 
malpractice: waste, inefficiency, unrealistic, 
in fact, schizophrenic, planning; malfea- 
sance; and inability to overcome public 
apathy which has rapidly burgeoned into 
widespread public resentment. 

The current daily outlay for civil defense 
activities by the Federal Government alone 
is more than $120,000. State and local funds 
are spent at approximately the same rate. 
Other Federal agencies also spend money 
and devote staff time to civil defense proj- 
ects. This amounted to $6 million last year. 
If the Congress had not wisely slashed the 
OCDM’s budgetary request, Federal spending 
on this useless agency would be doubled for 
the current year. Now it appears that this 
agency has requested that its appropriation 
be doubled, and even tripled. 

Of the appropriated funds, more than 60 
percent has been siphoned off for salaries and 
expenses. Interestingly enough, more than 
40 percent of the paid personnel of this 
agency draw salaries of $10,000 a year or 
more. Of the money spent for civil defense, 
approximately 40 percent is wrung from 
States and municipalities where tax dollars 
grow increasingly scarce, and where vital 
programs for schools, hospitals, and housing 
die for lack of funds. It is the program on 
the national level that spawns the growth 
of city and State organizations and mul- 
tiplies the waste. If we cut off the head of 
the bureaucratic octopus in Washington, its 
wasteful satellites in States and cities will 
soon wither away. 

What is the basis of civil defense plan- 
ning? The blunt answer is, there is none. 
Civil defense plans suffer from a bad case 
of schizophrenia. Unbelievable as it may 
appear, at one and the same time OCDM 
officials advocate both evacuation and shelter 
programs. This is precisely the program 
urged by paid OCDM officials in Ohio and 
in many other States. 

The theory of evacuation in this missile 
age is not only silly but dangerous. Enemy 
submarines off our coasts could hurl missiles 
1,500 miles inland with accuracy. Civilians 
in the target areas would be lucky to have 3 
minutes warning. Intercontinental ballistic 
missiles fired from within the Soviet Union 
would reach their target in 15 to 18 minutes. 
It is absurd even to consider evacuation 
under these circumstances. The thermonu- 
clear weapon with its great speed and tre- 
mendous destructive power now makes evac- 
uation not only impractical but impossible. 

At the same time it preaches evacuation, 
OCDM urges a bomb shelter in backyards 
and basements. Various shelter plans range 
from Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s modest 
$20 billion proposal to other authoritative 
estimates of $100 billion. The conditions of 
modern warfare probably make shelter of 
little or no use in saving American lives. 
Were we to be attacked, the total destruc- 
tion and remaining radioactive elements 
would be such that most, if not all, under- 


- ground shelters would offer little, if any, 


protection. Hundreds of square miles would 
be covered with deadly contamination and 
the lethal effects would last not for hours 
or weeks, but for months, or possibly even 
years. 

The most optimistic estimate of the dev- 
astation of nuclear attack, despite a net- 
work of shelters, places probable death at 
50 million Americans with some 20 million 
others sustaining serious injuries. Assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that shelters 
would save lives, there is no assurance that 
they would not be outmoded by more ad- 
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vanced weapons or offer protection against 
an attack even more deadly than a nuclear 
attack—biological warfare. Will any respon- 
sible Government official and conscientious 
Member of the Congress support a $20 to 
$100 billion questionable gamble under these 
conditions? 

For too long now, our citizens have been 
confused and confounded with periodic 
doses of psychological pablum administered 
by the OCDM. Americans no longer take 
seriously the contradictory programs of this 
agency. Steadily, Americans have reacted 
against the hysteria, the alarms, and annoy- 
ing and expensive practice alerts. Reaction 
to the hopeless shenanigans of the OCDM 
has changed from an early tolerant amuse- 
ment to massive indifference. Thoughtful 
people, judging our future by the past, are 
convinced that were any air or missile bases 
or industrial or other places in our country 
to be assailed by missiles or manned aircraft 
the President would immediately declare a 
national emergency and the Armed Forces 
would take over. 

We can be proud of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of patriotic Americans who volun- 
teered their time and efforts as civil defense 
volunteers. In times of disasters such as 
floods, fires, wind storms, they are the in- 
dividuals who made sacrifices, performed 
nobly and on occasion suffered injuries or 
gave their lives while paid OCDM officials re- 
mained at telephones behind safe desks and 
made no sacrifices whatever. These fine men 
and women can and will render equally need- 
ful service as auxiliary firemen, special 
policemen and special deputy sheriffs. Or, 
a National Volunteer Disaster Corps could be 
created to utilize their services—an organiza- 
tion devoted solely to enabling Americans to 
help their neighbors without the doubtful 
leadership of the OCDM. Americans have al- 
ways been good neighbors in times when 
their fellow citizens needed help. 

The performance of the OCDM in the past 
makes it clear that the entire problem should 
be wrested from its hands and reappraised 
with these questions in mind: Since evacua- 
tion is impossible, would any mass shelter 
program be adequate? If any shelter pro- 
gram is practical at a cost within attain- 
ment considering our national needs and ob- 
jectives, how should it be implemented? If 
not, what can we reasonably do beyond edu- 
cation and training to help our citizens in 
event of nuclear war? 

My view is that the defense of our civilians 
is a vital part of our national defense—too 
important to be entrusted to civilians wear- 
ing armbands. As in Canada and England, 
it should be under the direction of those 
trained and experienced in defense—the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Defense 
of civilians is surely a major factor in the 
defense of our country. 

A task force called the Committee on the 
Defense Establishment, headed by Senator 
Sruart SYMINGTON, and including many of 
the Nation’s foremost authorities on our de- 
fense needs, reported to the President that 
there should be established a unified com- 
mand in charge of the National Guard and 
organized reserve elements of all the serv- 
ices. In addition to its other functions, this 
command would be responsible for civil de- 
fense. Placing civil defense within the Mili- 
tary Establishment is the logical and only 
effective means of providing adequate de- 
fense of civilians. National Guardsmen and 
members of the organized reserve could be 
given special training, education, and re- 
sponsibilities on all matters of civilian de- 
fense. Millions of dollars wasted on civil 
defense during the last 10 years could be 
saved. 

Coupled with this, we should initiate a 
vigorous and continuous campaign of edu- 
cation on realistic self-protection in @ nu- 
clear war using all media of communication 
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at our command—television, radio, newspa- 
papers, magazines, and our schools. Courses 
on lifesaving, protective measures for life- 
saving and aid to survival procedures could 
be taught and explained to our people. 

In naming Frank Ellis to be director of 
the OCDM, President Kennedy said that his 
first responsibility was to review the struc- 
ture and functions of this agency. I recent- 
ly received a letter from Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, special assistant to the President, 
in which he said: “It is the President’s feel- 
ing that civil defense should be organized 
and performed with maximum effectiveness 
at minimum cost to the taxpayer consistent 
with the national security, and that he 
(Frank Ellis) should work through the ex- 
isting organizations of established Govern- 
ment agencies in order to utilize police, 


firemen, etc., and the Red Cross to the 
fullest. 
President Kennedy’s appointment of 


Frank Ellis is an excellent one. Mr. Ellis 
was the head of a prominent New Orleans 
law firm and has made a financial sacrifice 
in accepting public service. He brings far 
greater qualifications to this post than his 
predecessor, Leo A. Hoegh, who was ap- 
pointed to this $25,000-a-year position after 
the citizens of Iowa denied him a second 
term as Governor. Citizens of Iowa evi- 
dently considered him undeserving of the 
$12,000 a year he received as Governor of 
that State. Incidentally, Leo A. Hoegh, who 
ceased to feed at the public trough on Inau- 
guration Day, is now executive vice presi- 
dent of the Wonder Building Corp. of 
America, located in Chicago. This corpora- 
tion constructs and seeks to sell and install 
in Federal buildings and public buildings 
generally, steel fallout shelters. He is in 
charge of this company’s shelter division. 

Civil defense, as it has been operated on 
National, State, and local levels, is a myth. 
It is based on theories as outmoded as mus- 
tache cups, tallow dips, and Civil War can- 
nonballs. In this nuclear age there can 
be no adequate civil defense program. We 
should devote efforts to the utmost toward 
seeking a peaceful solution to the world’s 
problems and at the same time keep our 
Armed Forces strong. This is our only per- 
manent shelter. 

Surely our only shelter is a strong and 
prepared Military Establishment. We must 
continue to be alert and powerful in the air, 
on the ground, and with our Polaris sub- 
marine strength. The men of our Armed 
Forces, adequately equipped and trained, are 
the only real defense upon which our civil- 
ians depend. 

May I respectfully present my views to 
you, my colleague. It is my hope that when 
the appropriation bills containing the budg- 
et requests of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization come before us, you will 
keep in mind the tremendous waste of the 
past. I feel certain you will. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senator. 





ADDRESS BY HENRY FORD II 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day last, before the Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, there was de- 
livered a most significant speech. Any 
utterance which manages to penetrate 
in the press of this country as deeply as 
the speech to which I refer, at a time 
when the Cuban crisis crowds the front 
pages, as it does, is a most significant 
utterance indeed. 

I am proud to ask unanimous consent 
that the address of a distinguished citi- 
zen of Michigan and of this country be 
made a part of the Recorp. I refer to 
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the address of Henry Ford II, chairman 
of the board of Ford Motor Co., delivered 
to the Minneapolis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The address is a most elo- 
quent reminder, eloquent in its simplicity 
and its directness, and reflects a sensi- 
tivity which the business leaders of this 
country should welcome. 

I ask unanimous consent, additionally, 
that a column entitled “Executive of 
Principle,” which appeared in the New 
York Times of Friday, April 21, describ- 
ing, very aptly, Henry Ford II, be also 
printed as a part of the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on February 9 of this year I discussed 
briefly in this Chamber the price-fixing 
and bid-rigging case involving certain 
electrical industries. I mentioned that 
these developments tended to shake the 
public confidence and undermine the 
national will needed to enable us to re- 
main a strong, free nation, particularly 
in the light of the Communist threat. 

Last week Mr. Henry Ford II, chair- 
man of the board of the Ford Motor Co., 
delivered an able address in Minneapolis 
which I consider expresses the strong 
sense of principle and conscience which 
this Nation particularly needs, and 
which I feel more accurately represents 
the true nature of our business commu- 
nity. Mr. Ford is to be commended for 
his precise and forthright remarks, and 
I commend them to the Senate’s atten- 
tion. I therefore join the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan in requesting that 
the full text of the address be printed 
in the REcorpD. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
join in the request for the printing in the 
Recorp of the most penetrating speech 
on April 20, 1961, by Henry Ford II, 
chairman of the board of the Ford Motor 
Co. The address was given at the annual 
bosses’ night dinner of the Minneapolis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. In the 
speech, Mr. Ford stressed the fact that, 
like all other segments of our society, 
businessmen, in their role as managers of 
our great corporations must exhibit a 
sense of responsibility to the public as a 
whole. He stated that the American 
corporation “must assume responsibili- 
ties beyond its traditional function of 
making money for the stockholders”; 
and he went on to say: 

Too fast and too close together for com- 
fort we have had a series of falls from grace 
involving some of our oldest and most re- 
spected business firms. As a director of one 
of the electrical goods manufacturers, and as 
a chief executive officer of an automotive 
manufacturing business, my concern is 
more than academic. In addition to price- 
fixing convictions in the one industry and 
conflict-of-interest charges in the other, 
congressional committees, in still other in- 
dustries, have turned up evidence of wide- 
spread collusion between corrupt unions and 
equally corrupt management. Let me note 
that, whatever differences our company may 
have had with the UAW (United Automotive 
Workers Union) we have developed a genu- 
ine respect for the determination of its 
leadership to keep it free of corruption. 


The speech of Mr. Ford reflects a high 
level of industrial statesmanship. 
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Many of us on the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee have been 
impressed with the lack of appreciation 
of the vital importance of our antitrust 
laws on the part of many persons who 
have appeared before our committee. I 
feel that one of th: important problems 
for the Congress, the executive agencies, 
and the public generally, is to endeavor 
to secure a better appreciation of the 
importance of the antitrust laws and the 
necessity for their improvement and en- 
forcement. We must lose no opportu- 
nity to point out the importance of com- 
petition and fairplay in the economic 
picture. Itis the heart of our free, com- 
petitive enterprise system. 

Price rigging and illusive arrange- 
ments of the kind that we have seen 
among some in the electrical manufac- 
turing industry strike at the very heart 
of the American economic system and 
only make a mockery of the laws and 
ordinances of the Federal Government 
and local governments in regard to 
secret bidding in an effort to secure a 
reasonable price. I hope that more 
leaders of American industry will speak 
out, as Mr. Ford is doing, in favor of a 
more competitive system. 

I think the current hearings of the 
Monopoly Subcommittee on the electri- 
cal manufacturing industry are making 
an important contribution in this regard. 
Efforts are being made to require these 
hearings to be held in executive session. 
Much would be lost if that were per- 
mitted. I favor a continuation of full 
open hearings. 

ExuIs!IT 1 


I want to speak this evening on a subject 
that I believe merits our immediate and 
serious attention. 

Our American industrial system has long 
been one of the most outstanding accom- 
plishments of our society. We started out 
as a pioneer people, fervently independent 
and individualistic, and we built an economic 
system to match. With time there came 
increasing complexity in our society and cer- 
tain excesses in our corporate behavior. 
Laws were passed and the untrammeled 
freedom of business action was restricted. 
On the whole, it was wisely restricted, so 
that America was able to enjoy the bene- 
fits of substantially free competition, risk 
capital, and profit incentive without the 
social and human abuses that often attended 
early-day capitalism. 

Because of its early excesses, as we all 
know, business fell under a cloud and for 
long years became the scapegoat for many 
of the Nation’s problems, a whipping boy 
for most of its griefs. Chastened by anti- 
trust laws, squeezed in the giant wringer 
of the great depression and restricted by 
the emergence of huge and powerful labor 
unions, the American corporation painfully 
learned that it must assume responsibilities 
beyond its traditional function of making 
money for the stockholders. 

It learned that, however legal and proper 
its actions, to act in terms of profit and 
loss alone was not quite good enough. Some- 
thing more was required—a positive aware- 
ness of national goals and objectives, social 
as well as economic, and an effort to make 
its actions conform as much as possible with 
the prevailing tides of public opinion. 

In the past 20 years, there has been a 
material change in the whole outlook of our 
larger business enterprises, a change toward 
far greater social maturity and responsibil- 
ity. Business today understands well how 
its actions may impinge not only on the 
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lives of individuals but also upon the goals 
and the policies of our Nation both at home 
and abroad. 


A MIRROR OF SOCIETY 


This maturing process did not take place 
in a vacuum. The business corporation is 
a mirror of society. It exists at the suffer- 
ance of society to serve the broad purposes 
of society. It reflects at most times the 
prevailing ethical, moral, and even cultural 
yalues of society. More particularly, it 
tends to reflect the values of the people at 
the top levels of management. 

One of the many fascinating things about 
a business corporation is that—in its daily 
life, and not merely in the legal sense—it 
does take on many of the attributes of a 
person. It may have quite a distinct per- 
sonality. It may be liked or hated with 
real emotion. It may be venal and greedy, 
negative and reactionary, pompous and 
self-righteous, just like some people; or it 
may be full of good will and a sense of pub- 
lic service, adventurous and confident, open 
and forthright—just like some other people. 
It may be corrupt, shady and dishonest, 
like a few people; or honest and law 
abiding—to the best of its ability—like most 

ople. 

One thing that most corporations—like 
most people—cannot do is to succeed in 
creating the impression that they are some- 
thing other than what they really are. No 
amount of false front will keep the real 
character of your company or mine from 
showing through. 

Another important similarity between 
people and corporations is that both tend 
to behave as people expect them td behave. 
Though the business enterprise, like any 
person, must earn and deserve the respect 
of society, it too can be discouraged and 
disheartened by an atmosphere of constant 
hostility, suspicion and criticism. 


COLLUSION IS DECRIED 


I am concerned, as I am sure many of 
you are, at a recent chain of events that 
could arouse broad popular distrust and 
that could revive old and worn-out hostili- 
ties toward American business and industry. 
Too fast and too close together for comfort 
we have had a series of falls from grace 
involving some of our oldest and most re- 
spected business firms. As a director of 
one of the electrical goods manufacturers, 
and as the chief executive officer of an 
automotive manufacturing business, my 
concern is more than academic. In addi- 
tion to price-fixing convictions in the one 
industry and conflict-of-interest charges, in 
the other, congressional committees, in still 
other industries, have turned up evidence 
of widespread collusion between corrupt 
unions and equally corrupt management. 
Let me note that, whatever differences our 
company may have had with the UAW 
(United Automotive Workers Union) we 
have developed a genuine respect for the 
determination of its leadership to keep it 
free of corruption. 

It would indeed be a sad thing if the 
good will and confidence that business has 
laboriously built up over the years should 
now be washed away at this very critical 
juncture in our history. 

I am sure all responsible people would 
hate to see a return of that national pastime 
of the 1930’s—business baiting—or, for that 
matter, an outbreak of labor baiting or any 
other kind of diverse attacks on American 
solidarity. 

We have vast national problems to solve 
at home and abroad, problems of chronic 
unemployment and economic breakthrough, 
problems of competing more effectively in 
world trade, problems of leading the free 
world in strengthening freedom and eco- 
nomic ess in vast continents being 
courted by international communism. 
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I think it may be no exaggeration to pro- 
ject the 1960’s as the most critical and far- 
reaching 10 years in the history of the world. 
In such a decade, America needs more than 
ever before an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and confidence among such major elements 
of our society as industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. Without that confidence, we will not 
only be far less effective in meeting the goals 
of our country, we will present to the world 
at large the image of a quarrelsome, divided 
and possibly corrupt society. World com- 
munism could not ask for a better gift than 
this. 

ASK FREEDOM TO COMPETE 


When I say this, I am not suggesting for 
a moment that we should abandon the real 
benefits of vigorous competition. Neither am 
I suggesting that American businessmen— 
or unionists or farmers or any other ele- 
ment in our society—should suddenly play 
dead, that we should transform ourselves 
from a society of freemen to a country of 
docile followers. Freedom to compete, to 
differ, to dissent, to criticize, to urge 
change—these all are a cherished part of 
our heritage as Americans, of the values that 
we seek to defend against the onslaughts of 
communism. Most of the world, I believe, 
understands these basic things about our 
country, and multitudes of its people long 
for them. But there is a difference between 
the kind of earnest, healthy, rational debate 
that forwards America’s interests—indeed, is 
essential to the workings of the American 
system—and the kind of internal warfare 
that can weaken it. 

No doubt there are those who will say that 
it is neither necessary nor wise for us to 
wash our business linen in public, that by 
talking about these things we will draw at- 
tention to them and, by so doing, foster the 
impression that things are much worse than 
they actually are. 

I don’t agree, I think what has happened 
has very grave implications for all of us in 
business. I believe we need to think very 
hard about what we can do, individually and 
collectively, to reduce the likelihood of such 
things continuing to happen. If they still 
happen now and then—since sin has never 
been entirely eliminated—we need to think 
about how business can handle itself so as 
to minimize the unfavorable impressions 
that result. 

Of one thing I am sure, the confidence 
and faith of the American people in busi- 
ness—particularly in the big corporations 
that play so vital a role in our whole life— 
will not be strengthened by alibis, excuses, 
or counterrecriminations. 

If we are to preserve the good name of our 
respective companies, we must be sure that 
management does everything reasonable in 
prudence and good sense to prevent such 
things happening, and takes swift and sure 
corrective action when the occassional mis- 
deed does occur. At the very least, the top 
operating executives are responsible for 
establishing strong and explicit policies con- 
cerning the conduct of employees under the 
law and in conformance with high ethical 
standards. 


EXECUTIVES URGED TO ACT 


These executives also are responsible for 
communicating these policies to their em- 
ployees and making sure they are understood. 
Let me emphasize that this is not a simple 
or a routine matter. It must be carried out 
with the utmost thoroughness and intensity. 
Employees at all levels must be made to feel 
in their bones that their company’s codes 
and policies mean exactly what they purport 
to mean. 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the 
executives to punish swiftly and impartially 
violations of those policies at whatever level 
of the business they may occur. If they 
are firm in this, there will be far less danger 
that subordinate officials will apply their own 
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standards of judgment and conduct in place 
of the company’s. 

In other words, it is the job of our cor- 
porate executives to keep their own houses 
in order. If and when they fail to do so, 
the housecleaning job certainly will be put 
in less friendly hands. 

I believe these recent happenings should 
alert outside directors to the need to be 
aware of the pertinent codes and policies of 
the companies on whose boards they sit. 
Normally, the outside director has only a 
broad picture of the business and cannot be 
completely familiar with the day-to-day 
operating details. But, when serious impro- 
prieties occur, all companies, whole indus- 
tries and individuals, whether legally re- 
sponsible or not, suffer the consequences of 
an inflamed and properly outraged public 
opinion. 

Comforting as it may seem, and true as it 
may be, I am afraid it is little use—for in- 
stance—to drag out the old bad-apple alibi 
to explain away things—the idea that there 
are always a few bad ones in every barrel. 
In my opinion, it is up to business to find 
the bad apples in the barrel, if there be 
any, and clean them out before they con- 
taminate the whole. 

And it does even less good to yell foul 
and blame all our troubles on those so-and- 
so’s in Washington, out to smear business all 
over again. Like all of you, I read the news- 
papers and I have recently read that the 
Kennedy administration is now showing its 
true colors and that the honeymoon with 
business is now over, that the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, of which I am a member, is a Trojan 
horse devised to impose wage and price con- 
trols on the economy. 


KENNEDY POLICY DEFENDED 


I don’t happen to believe this is true. 
Thus far, I have seen no reason to draw such 
a conclusion. President Kennedy in a talk 
to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
said—and I certainly agree with him—that 
the revenues and the successes of his ad- 
ministration depend on business profits and 
business success, that far from being natural 
enemies, business and Government are 
necessary allies. He pointed out that the 
1960 drop of $6 to $7 billion in corporate 
profits cost the Government enough taxes to 
pay—and I quote the President—‘“the Fed- 
eral share of all our antirecession, health and 
education proposals for the next fiscal year, 
and still have enough left over to start clos- 
ing what the Democrats and this adminis- 
tration used to call the missile gap.” 

The President also said this: “If * * * 
business and Government are necessarily 
partners, what kind of partnership is it go- 
ing to be? Will it be marked by mutual 
suspicion and recrimination, or by mutual 
understanding * * * us spectacle of old- 
fashioned and fruitful collaboration?’ 

I, for one, don’t believe America can afford 
the ludicrous spectacle of old-fashioned 
guerrilla warfare between business and Gov- 
ernment; certainly not in this moment in 
history. We need all the energy we can 
muster to fight Communist economic aggres- 
sion. Without ceasing to uphold the things 
we in business believe are right, we have got 
to learn to live in decent dignity and mutual 
respect with our Government. 

There is really only one thing for top 
executives to do at such a time as this. 
That is to forget the alibis and the explana- 
tions and have the fortitude—the plain 
guts—to stand up and say: “This is our 
failure. We are chagrined and sorry. It 
will not happen again.” 

Since it has happened, I think that we 
now run a serious risk of having codes with 
sharp teeth imposed on business, not by 
chambers of commerce or associations of 
manufacturers, but by a Federal legislature. 
Because such codes would further restrict 
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the areas of free business action and deci- 
sion, it is up to us in our various companies 
and industries to see to the establishment 
of our own formal principles of ethical 
practice, plus the effective means of self- 
policing those principles. 


ASKS UNSHAKABLE INTEGRITY 

I recognize that no amount of law, no 
amount of written codes of ethics or pious 
promises will take the place of a rigorous 
and unshakable integrity in the total con- 
duct and in the ideals of industrial man- 
agement. 

I do not agree that the time has come, or 
is likely ever to come, when a corporation 
should assume social or political or other 
nonbusiness roles. I believe business cor- 
porations will continue to serve society best 
by individual companies vying to achieve 
maximum long-range profitability consistent 
with the public interest. 

Nor do I believe that industry should sub- 
mit supinely to domination by the ideas of 
other groups in the society with which it 
may not concur. 

Let me be specific. It is a fact well known 
to businessmen and lawyers, but often not 
to laymen, that there are many areas of law, 
and particularly of antitrust and monopoly 
law, that it is highly difficult to be sure 
not to violate in the normal course of 
business. 

Along with most businessmen, I believe 
that strong and effective antitrust law is es- 
sential, that it preserves competition and 
over the years has benefited all groups in 
our society, business included. But it is 
important that we understand that, in broad 
areas of action, the law is far from a clear 
guide. 

As our general counsel explains it, the 
Sherman Act, which has cast a long shadow 
over American industry for 70 years, has 
worked mainly as a kind of enabling legis- 
lation. It has allowed “judges—in the par- 
ticular economic and social climate of their 
particular days—to apply the brakes to a 
course or trend of conduct that—in its con- 
text—looked unhealthful. Antitrust laws 
are never in a state of being; they are con- 
stantly in a process of becoming. You can 
never close the book and say that now we 
know what we cannot do.” 

That is a lawyer’s view. I could add that 
in numerous specific actions involving mat- 
ters of pricing, dealer relations, acquisitions 
or mergers, you simply can’t expect to get 
in all cases a consensus from lawyers as to 
whether what you want to do is lawful or 
unlawful. 

Business must often act in a legal no 
man’s land, moving on the advice of coun- 
sel—if indeed it is aware of the need for 
counsel—and not knowing whether at some 
future time it may be found in violation of 
antitrust or other laws. 

Through sheer excellence of performance, 
superiority of product, efficiency and aggres- 
siveness a company may come to so domi- 
nate a market as to bring itself in violation 
of the law for monopolizing, under section 2 
of the Sherman Act. 

In industries where there are large com- 
plex sales organizations, distributors and 
franchised dealers you walk a constant legal 
tightrope. A few months ago Ford Motor 
Co. entered a plea of nolo contendere in an 
antitrust pricing case where, unfortunately 
a subordinate district sales employee of ours 
did not realize that he had legal problems 
on his hands, and did not clear it with coun- 
sel. His was not the only fault. It was also 
the fault of our management for failing to 
communicate effectively with the field, for 
failing to instruct the field personnel fully 
on the details of proper conduct. 

Unfortunately, whenever you are hailed 
into court, or asked to testify before a com- 
mittee of Congress, the popular supposition 
is likely to be that you are up to no good, 
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probably guilty of willful wrongdoing, and 
very possibly a bunch of crooks. 

Great caution should be exercised by the 
courts, legislatures, and press, particularly 
in vague areas of antitrust and monopoly, to 
let it be understood that the mere fact that 
you are sued, investigated, or even indicted— 
or that Senator Estes KEFAUVER’s committee 
disagrees with how you price your prod- 
ucts—that all this does not necessarily mean 
that you are crooked, unethical, or even 
wrong. A distinction should be made be- 
tween the obviously criminal situation and 
that in which the court’s purpose is to de- 
fine, clarify, or correct a situation. Other- 
wise, irreparable harm may be done to ethi- 
cal firms and their management acting, to 
the best of their understanding, within the 
law and in the best interests of stockholders 
and the public at large. 


DISAVOWS A LOOPHOLE 


But, in making this comment, I do not 
mean to offer business a loophole through 
which to escape the requirement to deal 
fairly and ethically. 

There is one and only one way for business 
to keep its skirts clear; that is to insist that 
top management maintain the highest stand- 
ards of integrity in all aspects of business op- 
eration. 

Perhaps more than anything else, our in- 
tegrity will be reflected in the products we 
offer. I believe today, more deeply than ever 
before, that the future of the company I 
represent, indeed of our whole industry, de- 
pends directly on our ability to produce 
products that perform exactly as we say they 
will perform, products that establish their 
own standards of integrity—of quality, dura- 
bility, and dependability. 

Indeed, gentlemen, all American industry 
will be judged before the court of world 
opinion on the basis of its success or failure 
in maintaining high integrity in its actions, 
its products and its services. We live in a 
world that is bigger than our own world 
and must compete with products from all 
over the globe—many of them of the highest 
integrity of manufacture. We must compete 
also with a way of life, an ideology, an 
imperialist system that seeks every oppor- 
tunity to hold us and our economic way of 
life up to scorn. 

Around the world, we are often described 
as a corporate society. If that is so, and 
if it is judged that the corporations are 
corrupt, then it will be assumed that the 
society itself is corrupt. 

So I would like to suggest that all of us 
in business management take a new long 
look at ourselves and all our business prac- 
tices. I suggest we look not only at the 
obvious areas of danger, where we may run 
afoul of the law, but also at those border- 
line areas of corporate action which might 
have unfortunate social consequences for 
our fellow man. 

Morality is not just avoiding price fixing 
or conflict of interest. Obedience to the law 
is not enough. The law is negative. It 
tells us only what we must not do. As 
Crawford Greenewalt, president of Du Pont, 
has suggested: We in industry must be con- 
cerned more specifically with “obedience to 
the unenforcible—the things we do, not 
because they are required but because they 
are right. This strength is more potent and 
compelling than the law.” 

A corporation may be primarily a pro- 
ducer of goods, but it is more than just that; 
it is a small society within society, one with 
motivations, with rules and principles of 
its own. It is a purposeful organization that 
can and must give more than just money 
to those who serve it, and those it serves. 
It should reflect in its daily actions the prin- 
ciples and aspirations of our society in its 
finest tradition. If it does so, I have no 
fear for America’s ability to stand strong and 
free before the world for long and good 
years to come. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
EXECUTIVE OF PRINCIPLE: HENRY ForpD 2p 


Henry Ford 2d regards himself primarily 
as a businessman and an industrialist who 
maintains in both his corporate and per- 
sonal responsibilities a high ethical standard. 

In a speech before the Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce last night, the burly, 
dynamic descendant of one of America’s 
noted free-swinging, free-enterprise indus- 
trial pioneers issued a challenge to all the 
Nation’s corporation executives to “keep 
their houses in order.” 

The man who told business leaders they 
should have the “plain guts” to declare, 
“This is our failure. We are chagrined and 
sorry. It will not happen again,” is a mem- 
ber of the board of the General Electric Co. 
He was challenging it, and all industry, to 
maintain orderly houses on the heels of a 
“recent chain of events that could arouse 
broad popular distrust.” 

The reference was to recent convictions of 
el>ctrical industry executives for price fixing. 

As both an industrialist and a philan- 
thropist, Mr. Ford has sought to fix in the 
public mind a picture of him and his enter- 
prises as a sharp delineation of high prin- 
ciple. 

CHIEF AIM IN LIFE 

His closest associates feel his chief aim in 
life is to guide his giant enterprise into a 
preeminent position as a leading producer 
oz automobiles. 

Yet such acts as the Ford Motor Co.’s re- 
cent gift of a $10 million university center 
in Dearborn, Mich., underline the fact that 
Mr. Ford’s major interests extend far beyond 
the making of cars. 

Indeed, his activities as philanthropist, 
civic leader, participant in international af- 
fairs, and philosopher of business have come 
to be as important, at least in the public 
mind, as his role of Detroit manufacturer. 

His achievements have not been easily 
attained. He was born September 4, 1917, to 
high position, but his career has been a 
struggle to maintain and enhance the status 
he inherited. 

At Yale, Mr. Ford made a move that fore- 
shadowed the present-day breadth of his in- 
terests: he dropped his initial studies in 
engineering to major in sociology. 

After Yale, he was commissioned in the 
Navy and was getting ready to begin war- 
time oversea duty when his father died in 
1943. The late Edsel Ford had been presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., and the Navy 
released young Henry at the age of 26 to 
handle company affairs. 

The business was run like a country store. 
It had dropped its leadership in the auto- 
mobile field in the 1930’s, and had begun to 
lose money at an alarming rate. 

A pistol-toting, antilabor man, Harry Ben- 
nett, was overall executive and with Henry 
Ford, he exercised a capricious tyranny over 
other company officials. 

In the end, old Henry relinquished the 
presidency to Henry 2d (the last official act 
of the old man, who died in 1947 at the age 
of 83) and agreed to Mr. Bennett’s dismissal. 


DRASTIC REORGANIZATION 


Young Henry promptly led a drastic re- 
organization of the sprawling Ford empire. 
He brought in a former General Motors man, 
Ernest R. Breech, to act as executive vice 
president and work with other aids in in- 
stituting decentralization and other essen- 
tial efficiency moves. 

Ford began to hum and make profits 
again. Today it ranks second in the indus- 
try to the General Motors Corp. 

Increasingly of late, Mr. Ford has been 
a leading voice in expressing the views of 
enlightened business leaders. He received 
the first annual Voice of Business award 
in 1955 from the Society of Business Maga- 
zine Editors for making the most substan- 
tial contribution to industry “in leadership, 
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in business ethics, and in making it under- 
stood that most businesses are conducted 
with careful regard for the public interest.” 

Robust, straightforward, and emotionally 
uncomplicated, Mr. Ford has a cheerful dis- 
position and the likes and dislikes of most 
other Americans. He is brown haired, 
dresses immaculately, and usually has a 
Florida suntan. Golf is his major hobby. 

He lives a comfortable but decidedly not 
lavish life at his brick colonial house in 
fashionable Grosse Pointe, outside Detroit. 
He has a house in Florida where he spends 
some time in the winter, and another in 
Southampton, Long Island, for summer 
visits. 

He became a Roman Catholic under the 
tutelage of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen before 
marrying a Catholic, Anne McDonnell of the 
wealthy New York McDonnell family, when 
he was a senior at Yale. The wedding, held 
at Southampton, was one of the great social 
events of the time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford have two daughters 
and a son. 





EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, one of the 
loopholes recommended for closure by 
President Kennedy is “expense account 
living.” This is a rather strange phe- 
nomenon which has sprung up in recent 
years. This is made possible by a tax 
loophole in which many seem to feel they 
have a vested interest. 

I was amused, and at the same time 
somewhat surprised, by the article re- 
garding this which appeared in the New 
York Times on April 21, written by Mr. 
Charles Grutzner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


HOTELMEN FEAR EXPENSES CURB—CREDIT 
CLups ALSO CONCERNED—-YACHT BROKER 
CONFIDENT 


(By Charles Grutzner) 


“Let’s have another martini on the expense 
account—we might have to pay for them 
ourselves before long,” said a business ex- 
ecutive to an advertising man in the Twen- 
ty-one Club yesterday afternoon. 

Before the first commuter train pulled out 
of Grand Central Terminal this invitation 
was repeated in many bars in the business 
district. It was said, in most cases, with 
a laugh but there lurked behind some of the 
joking a real concern over President Ken- 
nedy’s request to Congress to rewrite the in- 
come tax laws so as to eliminate “expense 
account living.” 

The spenders who run up company bills 
for “business entertainment” and the restau- 
rateurs, hotelmen, theater and sports en- 
trepreneurs, yacht brokers and others who 
make out the bills expressed varying views 
on the President’s special message of yes- 
terday. 

While the President’s message made it 
clear he wanted to have yachts, hunting 
lodges, summer homes, and other such lux- 
uries eliminated as allowable corporate de- 
ductions, it was left unclear, pending the 
introduction of the proposed new tax laws, 
how far down the line the administration 
intended to go in curbing allowable deduc- 
tions for food, drink, and other lesser in- 
ducements to cordial relations between 
buyers and sellers. 


HOTEL MEN CONCERNED 


Fear was expressed by the Hotel Associa- 
tion of New York City that a clamping down 
on the entertainment deductions would seri- 
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ously hurt hotel business here and might 
affect the entire economy of this city. Aside 
from what business travelers spend for 
rooms, food, and drink, many bring their 
families on trips to New York and charge at 
least part of the costs to business expenses. 

About half of the billings of the Diners’ 
Club are made out to business concerns in- 
stead of individuals. The club, with about 
1 million cardholders in the United States, 
did $165 million business last year. It is 
only one of several credit clubs whose mem- 
bers charge it for travel, hotel accommo- 
dations, food, drink, gifts, and other pur- 
chases or services. 

“We do not know what part of the billings 
to companies or to individuals are listed by 
them as tax deductions,” said Matthew Sim- 
mons, vice president of the Diners’ Club. 


EFFECT ON YACHT BROKERS 


The proposed ban on company-owned 
yachts as tax deductions may result in a 
few less moderate sized yachts but will not 
affect the really big ones, according to one 
of the Nation’s leading yacht brokers. 

Drake Sparkman, president of Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc., said the biggest of the 
company yachts—those over 80 feet—were 
operated for corporations so big that the 
vessels were owned by their foreign sub- 
sidiaries and thus did not come under the 
U.S. income tax laws. 

Mr. Sparkman said there were a few hun- 
dred yachts here, between 60 to 80 feet long, 
owned by private individuals or companies. 
He said the private owners were in many 
cases company executives who kept a care- 
ful log and charged as business expenses 
only a share of the costs. Such a moderate 
yacht might require $50,000 a year to oper- 
ate with a crew of three. 


PRACTICE IS DEFENDED 


Defending a liberal allowance for legiti- 
mate deductions for business entertainment, 
Bob Kriendler, a partner in the Twenty-one 
Club, waved a hand toward the 450 persons 
at lunch yesterday in the restaurant at 21 
West 52d Street. 

“A good 40 to 50 percent of them are busi- 
nessmen who came here for the specific pur- 
pose of discussing a deal with other busi- 
nessmen,” Mr. Kriendler declared. 

The luncheon check for two, likely to be 
somewhere between $15 and $20 with a 
drink or two, should remain a legitimate 
business deduction, Mr. Kriendler said. 

A similar view was expressed by Jerome 
Brody, president of Restaurant Associates, 
whose 30 establishments range from such 
high temples of gracious dining as the Four 
Seasons and the Forum of the XII Caesars 
to modest eating places like Riker’s. He said 
there had been too much exaggeration of 
high spending on expense accounts at the 
city’s better restaurants. 

An internal revenue Official, who requested 
anonymity, said the President’s proposed 
clampdown on _ tax-deductible company 
yachts, company summer homes for its ex- 
ecutives and their families, and other per- 
quisites of that sort would be an extension 
of steps already being taken by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


Some Cases RECALLED 


WASHINGTON, April 20.—A businessman 
once deducted as a business expense the cost 
of his daughter’s debut because many of his 
customers were invited. 

Another tried to charge off a swimming 
pool, listed it as a water purification experi- 
ment. 

A funeral-home operator deducted the 
costs of a vacation because he took some 
business photographs—pictures of different 
types of tombstones. 

And still another businessman claimed his 
personal grocery bill on the ground his wife 
often met important contacts at the market. 
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Cases of this kind, and more in the files 
of the Internal Revenue Service, lay behind 
President Kennedy’s tax proposal. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to the usual complaints from hotel 
and restaurant men who fear there will 
be less luxury-type spending if people 
must use their own money, some rather 
shocking points are brought out. 

A partner in the Twenty-one Club, 
where, according to this report, a mod- 
est luncheon for two costs between $15 
and $20, feels that 40 to 50 percent of 
his luncheon clientele are businessmen 
eating and drinking at the expense of 
the taxpayers while discussing a deal 
with other businessmen. I am not sure 
that other taxpayers feel inclined to 
contribute to the cost of their Twenty- 
one Club bills. 

The point, though, which really in- 
trigues me most, is the one concerning 
yachts. 

Mr. Sparkman, a yacht broker, is re- 
ported to have said that the really big 
yachts belong to foreign subsidiaries of 
American corporations, and it is inti- 
mated that, since these subsidiaries do 
not pay taxes anyway, no harm will be 
done. 

This tends to confirm my view that 
many foreign operations have no legiti- 
mate purpose, or, if they have a legiti- 
mate purpose, their operations are car- 
ried out in such a way as to make a 
mockery of our tax laws, while at the 
same time doing possibly untold damage 
to our foreign relations. 

I have written a letter to Mr. Spark- 
man to ask for a list of yacht owners, 
both in the 60- to 80-foot category and 
in the over 80-foot class. It is this latter 
type of yacht which, I gather, does not 
enter the tax picture, since their opera- 
tion is so expensive. These yachts are 
owned by companies which pay no USS. 
taxes at all. 





WASTE OF ARMY FUNDS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we are 
all too familiar with the vast defense ex- 
penditures, and the _ correspondingly 
heavy taxload, necessitated by our peril- 
ous times. 

Certainly, no patriotic citizen or con- 
scientious Member of Congress can turn 
his back on any legitimate call for funds 
by the military services. Deliberate 
waste is quite another matter. 

I had hoped that the new administra- 
tion, with fresh personnel at the top, 
would be more aggressive in supervising 
the military, and in putting a stop to 
some of the time-honored, but wasteful, 
practices we have, perhaps, come to 
expect. 

One of the most cherished and time- 
honored practices among the armed 
services is the annual rush to expend 
all funds for maintenance and training 
before the end of the fiscal year. It 
seems that no activity wants to turn 
back unexpended funds for fear of get- 
ting a cut the following year. This is a 
sort of monetary Parkinson’s law. 

It now appears that the Army has cer- 
tain funds left over for the training of 
Reserve personnel. If this money is not 
spent before June 30, it will no longer be 
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available. ‘Therefore, the XXI Corps, 
the headquarters which handles Army 
Reserve affairs in this area, last week 
sent out the following telegram: 

1. An immediate requirement exists at 
this headquarters for USAR officers to per- 
form 30- to 60-day tours of active duty for 
training. Following criteria apply: 

(a) Grade of captain or above. 

(b) Desired MOS: 2110, 2200, 2260, 2162, 
9300, 6000, 9310, tech service MOS’s. (Re- 
quirements are not limited to aforemen- 
tioned MOS’s; all interested officers should 
apply regardless of MOS.) 

(c) Tours commence as soon as possible. 
All tours terminate not later than June 30, 
1961. 

2. Request action be taken immediately to 
contact interested USAR officers. DA Forms 
1058 should be submitted soonest. DA 
Forms 1058 will be endorsed by SUAS for 
nonunit officers; endorsed by unit com- 
manders and SUAS for unit officers; 201 
files must accompany DA Forms 1058 sub- 
mitted by unit officers. 

8. USAR officers will be placed on active 
duty for training with XXI Corps, and prob- 
ably with sector headquarters, subsector 
headquarters, and USAR centers. Forward- 
ing endorsements by SUAS should indicate 
whether or not subject officers’ services are 
required and desired at sector headquarters 
or USAR center of origin. 

I note some rather striking points in 
this telegram: 

First. All tours must terminate by the 
end of the fiscal year—a clear indication 
that this is a deliberate attempt to use 
up this year’s funds. 

Second. Although administrative per- 
sonnel are called for, it is hastily added 
that all are welcome. 

Third. Although the telegram states 
that a requirement exists at the head- 
quarters of XXI Corps for the people, 
lower headquarters are called on to see 
if they cannot dig up some excuse for 
asking that some of these people be de- 
tailed for duty with these lower head- 
quarters. Evidently there is more money 
available than can be used at Indian- 
town Gap without obvious and embar- 
rassing overcrowding. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
similar telegrams have gone out from 
the other corps headquarters around the 
country concerned with Reserve affairs, 
or whether the Navy and Air Force are 
also taking similar action. I would 
venture to guess that all the services are 
engaged in similarly wasteful activities. 

This may be a small thing. The sums 
involved may be only a few hundred 
thousand dollars, but we must make 
every dollar serve a useful purpose. I 
hope the Secretary of Defense will take 
action on this matter. 





THE VERSATILE SALMON 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the versatile salmon is no stranger to 
Oregonians. King salmon often serves 
as the main course of a dinner or lunch- 
eon prepared by an Oregon chef. Fresh 
from the Columbia River or canned, the 
salmon is a cook’s joy. 

Broiled, baked, served in a bisque, or 
made into a salmon loaf, this fish is a 
true delight to the satisfied consumer 
everywhere. 

The New York Times magazine of 
April 23, 1961, carried an article en- 
titled “Salute to Salmon,” which gives 
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a brief historical background of salmon 
lore. A portion of the salute contains 
recipes for salmon use. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of this article by Craig Claiborne 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SaLUTE To SALMON 
(By Craig Claiborne) 


Of all the fish that swim there are few 
that enjoy the gastronomic favor of salmon. 
A Welsh proverb makes the claim, baseless 
perhaps, that it is the cleanest of fish, and 
it also has long been admired as among the 
most beautiful creatures of the deep. Ed- 
ward and Lorna Bunyard, in that estimable 
tome “The Epicure’s Companion” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1937), place salmon in that 
“royal family of unquestioned greatness who 
reign over every feast of distinction where 
connoisseurs gather.” 

Salmon has not always held such lordly 
rank. It is said that a couple of hundred 
years ago the mouths of Scottish rivers were 
so glutted with the fish that they were given 
to servants as the meanest sort of wage. On 
occasion indentured Highland apprentices 
had to stipulate their willingness to eat 
salmon “thrice a week” in order to get em- 
ployment. 

For some peculiar reason salmon also was 
once associated with insobriety. According 
to Charles Dickens, when Mr. Augustus Snod- 
grass, a charter member of the Pickwick 
Club, returned from an annual cricket 
match, his was a condition to alarm the 
ladies. 

“Ts anything the matter with Mr. Snod- 
grass, sir?’ inquired Emily (the host’s daugh- 
ter) with great anxiety. 

“Nothing the matter, ma’am,’ replied the 
stranger. ‘Cricket dinner—glorious party— 
capital songs—old port—claret—good—very 
good—wine, ma’am—wine.’ 

“It wasn’t the wine,’ murmured Mr. Snod- 
grass, in a broken voice. ‘It was the sal- 
mon.’” 

There are several bodies of water that are 
famous for this prince of fishes. Probably 
the most notable is the Loire River of France. 
In America, salmon comes from the oceans 
and—in season—from the rivers of both the 
east and west coasts. The peak of the season 
will be reached within the next few weeks. 

Tinned salmon is available, of course, the 
year round and it is a creditable ingredient 
in many cooked dishes. 


SALMON NEPTUNE 


One 1-pound can of salmon, drained, boned 
and flaked. 

Two cups fresh breadcrumbs. 

One-third cup sliced pitted ripe olives. 

One cup grated sharp Cheddar cheese. 

One-half cup finely chopped parsley. 

One cup milk. 

Three eggs. 

One-fourth cup minced onion. 

One teaspoon salt. 

One-fourth teaspoon freshly ground black 
pepper. 

One-fourth cup lemon juice. 

Additional sliced pitted ripe olives for 
garnish. 

1. Preheat the oven to 375°. 

2. In a large mixing bowl combine the 
flaked salmon with the breadcrumbs, sliced 
ripe olives, grated cheese and parsley. 

3. In a small mixing bowl mix lightly with 
a fork the milk, eggs, minced onion, salt, 
and pepper. 

4. Add the milk mixture and the lemon 
juice to the salmon-breadcrumb mixture 
and mix thoroughly. 

5. Pack into a well-greased 1144-quart mold 
or a 9- by 4- by 2-inch loaf pan. 
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6. Place the mold or loaf pan in a larger 
pan containing water 1 inch deep. Bake 
until set, about 1 hour. 

7. Let the mold stand 5 minutes. Then 
turn it out onto a serving dish and serve 
garnished with additional sliced olives. 

Yield: Six servings. 


SaLMON Eccs MONTAUK 


Six hard-cooked eggs. 

One 734-ounce can of salmon, drained, 
boned, and flaked. 

One teaspoon minced onion. 

One pimento, chopped. 

One-fourth cup mayonnaise. 

One tablespoon lemon juice. 

One teaspoon salt. 

One-fourth teaspoon cayenne pepper. 

1. Slice the eggs in half and remove the 
yolks. 

2. Mash the yolks and mix in the salmon, 
onion, pimento, mayonnaise, lemon juice, 
salt, and cayenne. 

3. Fill the egg whites with the salmon 
filling and garnish with lemon wedges if 
desired. 

Yield: Six servings. 





NEEDED: STRONGER EFFORT TO 
COMBAT COMMUNISM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the mili- 
tary advances of the Communists in 
Laos; the firmer entrenchment of the 
Red-tinged Castro regime in Cuba; the 
unceasing troublemaking of Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his cohorts in the Congo; the 
tension in Berlin. 

These and other Red-agitated trouble 
spots in the world reflect the diverse, 
multipronged way in which the Com- 
munists are attempting to expand their 
influence. 

Since World War II, the Reds have 
gained control over nearly a billion peo- 
ple and vast land, military, industrial, 
agricultural, scientific, and manpower 
resources. 

Overall, there are an estimated 36 
million Communists operating in about 
86 countries. 

The free world, in my judgment, must 
soon develop more effective ways for 
combating Red expansionism—if we are 
to survive. 

The balance of power—and of world 
opinion—for example, once was largely 
on the side of the Western nations. 
Now, this balance is teetering precari- 
ously. If we are to defeat the Commu- 
nists’ aim of world conquest, then we 
need to adopt a stronger, nonmilitary 
offensive against the Communists. 
Among other things, this, in my judg- 
ment, should include: 

First. Strengthening our informa- 
tion-spreading program to beat—not be 
beaten by—the Communist propaganda 
machine. 

Second. Adopt more effective ma- 
chinery against infiltrative penetra- 
tions—the fruits of which are being 
witnessed in Cuba and Laos. Today 
there are an estimated 26 million Com- 
munists operating in 86 nations around 
the globe. Time and events—and the 
global Red strategy—will determine the 
next explosion. 

Third. A sharper counteroffensive to 
penetrate the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains—not leave this as untouchable 
territory for the Reds. 
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Fourth. Better tailored US. pro- 
grams, such as the Latin American plan, 
to meet special needs in Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere in the world; and 

Fifth. Finally, undertake a more dy- 
namic effort to present the efforts and 
objectives of U.S. policies to the people 
of the world. 

In summary, the U.S. needs to adopt a 
stronger political, economic, social, and 
ideological counteroffensive against the 
Communists. By experience, we know 
that a so-called containment policy is 
obsolete and unworkable. For the most 
part, the result has been loss of more 
and more land and people until the Reds 
now control nearly a billion people and 
vast natural, manpower, industrial, sci- 
entific, and military resources. 

Unless we are willing to dedicate the 
effort, manpower, and resources to stop 
the Communists now, the survival of our 
way of life—indeed, of freedom itself— 
will be in serious jeopardy. 





PUSSYFOOTING WITH THE SOVIETS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
editorial entitled ‘““The Climax Is Here!” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of May 1, 1961. The editorial was 
first printed in U.S. News & World 
Report for January 9, 1961, and at that 
time was entitled “The Coming Climax.” 

It is so absolutely applicable to our 
present condition that everyone should 
read it. Mr. Lawrence has covered the 
Soviet threat against this country in a 
nutshell. He has compressed into a 
single package of words the intolerable 
position which the United States now 
suffers as a result of Soviet plotting and 
planning for world revolution. 

As Mr. Lawrence says, “The Climax 
Is Here!” and this is an hour of decision 
for the United States. We cannot be 
pushed back any farther. We cannot al- 
low ourselves to be heeled under by the 
Soviet boot in our own hemisphere. 
Pussyfooting and politicking with the 
Soviets on this score will gain us no 
more than what has happened in Laos. 

The time has come for us to kick Soviet 
spies, revolutionists, and agents out of 
the Western Hemisphere. If we fail to 
act now, the cost later will be very dear— 
perhaps our own freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Curmax Is HERE! 
(By David Lawrence) 

The cycle of events that inevitably pre- 
cedes a war is beginning to emerge. 

The free world is tormented by a desire 
to pay almost any price to avoid a catastro- 
phe. Yet bitter experience tells us that this 
is the very thing that can plunge us into 
bloody conflict. 

We are being threatened today in every 
continent. 

Soviet imperialism is subverting govern- 
ment after government—in Latin America, 
in Africa, in Asia, and in Europe. 

Even in our own country, there are some 
misguided newspaper editors, some mis- 
guided businessmen and some misguided in- 
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tellectuals who pooh-pooh the menace. 
They raise smokescreens about the need for 
trade or to defend Communist activity as a 
right of “free speech.” 

It was Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who, in a famous decision, said that free 
speech does not include the right to cry 
“T.re’’ in a crowded theater. Nor is there 
in our Constitution any guarantee of protec- 
tion for a Communist Party which organizes 
demonstrations and tries to infiltrate the 
churches and the colleges, the radio and the 
press—all at the behest of an enemy govern- 
ment. 

This technique of infiltration is being ap- 
plied throughout the free world—in Britain 
and in France and in Italy, as well as in 
North America. 

When will we wake up to the fact that 
we are engaged in a world war—Communist 
style? 

We call it a cold war as if this makes it 
remote from a hot war and hence a mere 
routine of modern diplomacy. 

No country in this hemisphere apparently 
is free from the Soviet invasion. 

We have placed our hopes in the Organi- 
zation of American States, but its members 
are themselves weak because their own gov- 
ernments are threatened from within by 
Communist-inspired opposition. 

We read of the troubles in Laos and in the 
Congo, and we are misled into believing that 
they are just part of the process of evolution 
from colonialism to independence. But the 
truth is that Western democracies are being 
fooled by the argument that all that’s needed 
is economic help to remove poverty and 
illiteracy. 

Something sinister has been introduced 
which must be faced squarely if the holo- 
caust is to be averted. 

The simple fact is that the Soviet Union, 
which spends billions of dollars annually on 
the cold war, is convinced that the free 
world will not fight—that its alliances are 
weak and that it is disunited. That’s what 
Hitler, too, believed, especially after the 
summit conference at Munich in 1938. 

Every day there are signs that the Munich 
philosophy of appeasement pervades many 
of the free governments. Why should Mos- 
cow change its policy if it can make headway 
toward complete conquest by peacefully 
taking over government after government? 

Nikita Khrushchev rants against colonial- 
ism, but hypocritically maintains a system 
of tyranny that has made colonies for the 
Soviets out of several countries in Eastern 
Europe which once enjoyed independence. 

What shall the free world do about all 
this? Shall it continue to hand out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars every year and 
have no real voice in what happens to those 
funds? The propaganda against making 
grants with “strings” attached is of Soviet 
origin. So is the much-vaunted “neutral- 
ism,” the whole Object of which has been 
to put strings on America’s policies and to 
prevent us from making our funds effective. 

The time has come to stop fooling our- 
selves. 

Not a dollar of “foreign aid” ought to be 
appropriated for use by any government 
which tolerates Communist agents or in- 
trigue or a political party with affiliations 
in Moscow or Peiping. 

If the countries which we are to help will 
rid themselves of Communist influence, we 
can support them to a certain extent, but 
we must not be expected to do that job 
alone. The nations aided must show some 
signs of a capacity to establish and main- 
tain their own independence and self-gov- 
erning system. 

A showdown in Latin America is due. 

The Monroe Doctrine warned European 
governments in 1823 to stay out of this 
hemisphere. It is still a valid doctrine today. 

The Soviets have established a base in 
Cuba and are invading other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 
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A warning should be issued to the Soviet 
Government to get its agents, spy rings, and 
munitions depots out of Latin America. 

If necessary, an armed blockade must be 
imposed—as was done recently along the 
coasts of Nicaragua and Guatemala—to en- 
force our position. Unless we show we are 
ready to fight, there will be no peace in the 
world. 

The Soviets can’t afford a war in the Carib- 
bean. They are bluffing. It is time to call 
their bluff, or soon we will face a tragic 
climax—the big war. 





PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
CLUB FOR FOREIGN DIPLOMATS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
this morning, April 24, 1961, has pub- 
lished an article to the effect that the 
Office of Protocol of the Department of 
State is planning to come before Con- 
gress and give strong support to a pro- 
posal to establish in Washington an 
international social club for foreign dip- 
lomats. 

I think it would be a blemish on our 
history for Congress even to consider 
such a ridiculous means of wasting tax- 
payers’ money. A great number of 
people do not belong to exclusive clubs, 
but we do not propose legislation to ex- 
propriate taxpayers’ money to satisfy the 
social needs of those citizens. I think it 
is ridiculous to spend money to build a 
private club for foreign diplomats simply 
because they have not been invited to 
private clubs in the Washington area. 

If the United States were to construct 
such a social center for foreign diplo- 
mats, we know that it would be nothing 
more than a 24-hour nightclub. Natur- 
ally, we would have to operate the cen- 
ter and probably would be forced to un- 
derwrite the giving away of free liquor, 
food, and forms of entertainment. The 
backers of this plan says they will need 
about $2 million to construct the center. 

I wonder how many hungry children 
in depressed areas of the United States 
could be provided with a bottle of milk 
with this $2 million. I wonder how much 
closer to outer space the United States 
could be with this $2 million. The pro- 
posal is one of wanton waste. 

We recently saw pictures of the exclu- 
sive dining rooms, club rooms, and other 
lavishly furnished quarters of the State 
Department as published in newspapers 
and magazines. I should think this 
would be club enough for visiting digni- 
taries that have business with our Gov- 
ernment. It is not our responsibility to 
construct private entertainment facili- 
ties for visiting diplomats. 

In my opinion, it would be a slap in the 
face to millions of American taxpayers, 
as well as an act of immorality, for the 
United States to spend $2 million on 
building such a monumental interna- 
tional country club. 

We are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle for the survival of freedom in 
this world, and we are also engaged in a 
struggle to free our own Nation of pov- 
erty, disease, and depression. 

With all these very real problems fac- 
ing us, it would be the act of an idiot to 
waste money on such a project. I hope 
Congress will dismiss this plan. 
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NATIONAL POLICY FOR WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 3 
years ago this spring I recall an occasion 
when one of the great conservationists 
this body has known, the late Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger, had a copy of a 
national magazine placed on the desk of 
each of his colleagues because it had 
devoted its entire issue to the beauty 
and wonders of natural America. That 
was the July 1958 Holiday magazine. 

On Friday it was my privilege through 
the courtesy of the publishers of Life 
magazine to have a copy of the April 21, 
1961, issue of that magazine delivered to 
the desk of each of my colleagues, be- 
cause that magazine features a 10-page 
picture-and-text essay on wilderness, a 
matter of important concern to the 
Senate. 

The beautiful and impressive photo- 
graphs presented by Life magazine in 
this feature and the earnest and urgent 
comments that accompany the illustra- 
tions encourage us to move forward with 
the legislation now before us for estab- 
lishing a national policy and program 
for wilderness preservation. 

As the sponsor of the wilderness bill, 
S. 174, as the chairman also of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to 
which the legislation has been referred, 
I am glad to call attention to this new 
demonstration of the widespread interest 
in our remaining areas of wilderness. 
This public interest has grown remark- 
ably in recent years and is now a con- 
stant evidence of the national concern 
with wilderness preservation. 

Dick Neuberger, speaking in this 
Chamber on June 18, 1958, said: 

I can remember the time—not too long 
ago—when the wilderness was considered a 
matter of interest only to a minority. 

Yet today widespread recognition of the 
fundamental values which wilderness offers 
to all Americans has been evidenced by pub- 
lic expressions of interest from individuals 
and by the press in all parts of the country. 


In the nearly 3 years since then these 
expressions have continued to increase 
both in number and urgency. 

The Holiday magazine of 1958 devoted 
exclusively to natural America empha- 
sized editorially the special importance 
of wilderness. 

Americans— 


Said its editors— 


tend to love natural nature best, wild for- 
ests and big mountains and nonirrigated 
deserts and unpopulated stretches of the 
coastline. 

We prefer the untended, the fresh, the 
unmanhandled. 

Americans— 


Holiday declared— 
admire most in nature a primal force which 
has not been subdued by man. 

Senator Neuberger quoting these senti- 
ments nearly 3 years ago called attention 
to the earlier version of the wilderness 
bill then introduced by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, himself, and others, and declared: 


It is the purpose of the wilderness bill to 
see that we shall always have some areas in 
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America where these primitive forces have 
not been subdued. 


To the warning of Holiday’s editors 
that the ever-growing mechanistic as- 
pects of our civilization could lead to our 
becoming more and more out of touch 
with the great flows of meaning which 
nature sends out to her creatures, Dick 
Neuberger replied: 

The wilderness bill can help prevent such 
an occurrence by perpetuating the oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with nature in 
unspoiled wild country. 


Mr. President, these exciting pictures 
in this issue of Life magazine inspire us 
anew with the pride we know in the great 
frontiers where unspoiled wild country 
still stretches beyond the end of the 
road: 

“Haven for Seaside Birds, Bird Bank 
in Cape Romain National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, S.C.” 

“Moss Laden Trees Form a ‘Hall of 
Mosses,’ Olympic National Forest in 
Washington’s Olympic Peninsula.” 

“Wading Buck on Olympic Shore.” 

“Alligator in Georgia’s Okefenokee 
Swamp.” 

“Purple Lupine and Arnica in a Gla- 
cial Meadow, Cascade Pass, Wash.” 

“Mariscal Canyon of the Rio Grande, 
Big Bend Country of Texas.” 

“Sunset Over the Chisos Mountains, 
Tex.” 

“Quetico-Superior Lake Country of 
Minnesota and Canada.” 

It is our purpose through the wilder- 
ness bill to keep these frontiers where 
we can still face the wilderness—where 
our children and grandchildren can too. 

Commenting on this bill, the editors 
of Life voice again the opinions that 
urge us here in the Congress to move 
forward promptly: 

These scenes of untrammeled loveliness 
are among the last heritages of primeval 
wilderness which remain to the people of 
the United States. As vestiges of an all- 
but-vanished frontier, they are precious. 
Now in Washington strenuous efforts are 
being made to give them the kind of perma- 
nent protection which they ought to have. 
A bill before Congress, pushed by President 
Kennedy himself, would make it national 
policy to keep these areas forever inviolate, 
free of lumbering or mining or building of 
any kind—even the building of roads or 
tourist facilities. All the areas are already 
Government-owned. Some of them in na- 
tional parks, though now protected, are sub- 
ject to the day-to-day changing policies 
within the Department of the Interior. Oth- 
ers in national forests under the Department 
of Agriculture are still open to exploration, 
roadbuilding, and use by mining interests. 
The new bill would forbid changes in the 
wilderness status except at the request of 
the President and the approval of Congress. 

The unspoiled areas which need protec- 
tion are in all parts of the country and of 
every kind. Camp Romain, §$.C., an east 
coast sanctuary for shore and ocean birds, 
is part of only 240 miles of Atlantic and 
gulf shore—240 out of an original 3,700— 
which is in State or Federal hands. Like 
the other wilderness areas, it needs to be 
preserved absolutely intact and authentic, 
not only for the livelihood and survival of 
the wild creatures which live in it but also 
for man that he may always have, in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s words, fresh water and green 
country to turn to for spiritual refreshment. 
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Mr. President, many Senators have 
sent me notes and letters favorably com- 
menting on this issue of Life. They join 
me in thanks to a splendid magazine 
for its public service. 





DEATH OF DMYTRO HALYCHYN 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with sadness that I learned 
of the untimely death on March 26 of 
Dmytro Halychyn, president of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and president of the Ukrain- 
ian National Association, Inc. 

Mr. Halychyn had been an active 
fighter in the cause of Ukrainian free- 
dom for many years. In 1917 he volun- 
teered for the Ukrainian national army 
and served as a lieutenant for over three 
and a half years in the struggle for in- 
dependence of the Ukraine. Mr. Haly- 
chyn immigrated to the United States 
in 1923 and then became active in 
Ukrainian American life. He has been 
especially noted for his devotion to help- 
ing the Ukrainian people both in this 
country and in Europe in his position 
of president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America and as a member 
of the board of directors of the United 
Ukrainian American Relief Committee. 
His devotion to the Ukrainian cause will 
be greatly missed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
promised the majority leader I would 
suggest the absence of a quorum before 
the conduct of business after conclusion 
of the morning hour. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, with 
the understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor, I am willing to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RanpDotpH], then to the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrRuENING], and then to my 
good friend the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER], who, with the approval 
of the majority leader, seeks to take up 
a very brief conference report. I under- 
stand it is nothing that would be con- 
troversial. I am willing to yield for that 
purpose, too. But I do have a major 
speech that I wish to make as soon as I 
can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may yield 
with the understanding he has stated. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S TAX PRO- 
POSALS ARE ENCOURAGING; COR- 
RECTIVE MEASURES MUST BE 
ENACTED TO ELIMINATE TAX 
BENEFITS ON FOREIGN PRODUC- 
TION BY AMERICAN FIRMS; NEED 
FOR EXPANDED INVESTMENT IN 
UNITED STATES IS REAL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
the President’s tax message, delivered to 
the Congress last week, is a significant 
step forward in achieving greater co- 
herence and equity in our tax system. 
In addition, the message contains some 
very timely recommendations designed 
to improve the economic position of the 
United States today. Each of the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations, whether in the 
area of tax reform or tax incentive, de- 
serves the serious and attentive consider- 
ation of the Congress. 

Tax reform is needed, not only to pre- 
serve the integrity of our tax system, but 
also, in the foreign area particularly, to 
maintain and build world confidence in 
our economy. Unemployment in the 
United States today is largely attribut- 
able to the depressed rate of economic 
growth in recent years. The tax incen- 
tive granted for increased investment in 
plant and equipment will provide an 
added encouragement for American 
business to step up its expansion and 
this, in turn, will provide more jobs for 
American labor. 


TAX DEFERRAL FOR OPERATING OVERSEAS IS BAD 


Of particular interest to me is the 
President’s recommendation to elimi- 
nate tax deferral for American compa- 
nies operating abroad through foreign 
subsidiaries. It is time that we take 
corrective measures and stop encourag- 
ing, through tax benefits, the flight of 
American capital to the countries of 
Western Europe, particularly in view of 
the need for expanded investment here 
in the United States, and especially in 
our own “underdeveloped areas.” 

This provision goes hand in hand with 
the President’s other recommendation 
for a tax incentive to increase expansion 
of plant and equipment in the United 
States. Since 1957, production abroad 
has exceeded our own exports, and the 
gap has increased steadily. I can think 
of no justification, particularly under 
present circumstances, for permitting 
American companies with foreign pro- 
duction and foreign labor to accumulate 
their profits after a 30 percent foreign 
tax, for example, while American pro- 
duction must pay tax at the rate of 52 
percent. 

TAX HAVEN ABROAD SHOULD BE STOPPED 


Furthermore, where a foreign tax- 
haven corporation is involved, the tax 
imposed abroad may be utterly trivial 
or nonexistent. The tax savings thus 
derived from channelling profits from 
the United States, as well as from other 
countries, into subsidiaries in Switzer- 
land, Liechtenstein, and other tax-haven 
countries are well publicized. I suspect 
that a survey would show that a major- 
ity of large American corporations with 
foreign operations have a tax-haven 
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corporation somewhere in their organi- 
zation. 

Present law amounts to a tax-free 
loan by the Federal Government in an 
amount equal to the U.S. tax deferred. 
This advantage is far more significant 
than a rate reduction because the tax- 
payer, in effect, is given a completely un- 
restricted choice as to when he pays his 
taxes. Moreover, a portion of these 
profits accumulated by foreign subsid- 
iaries may be reinvested through expan- 
sion and may never come into the tax 
base. If we are to assure the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of increased eco- 
nomic growth in the United States as 
well as confidence in the U.S. dollar, 
this recommendation must be enacted. 

I would like to direct the attention of 
this body to several other problems in 
the foreign area which President Ken- 
nedy has considered in his tax message. 
As we all know, corporations are nor- 
mally subject to a tax of 52 percent, but, 
because of the mechanics of computing 
the foreign tax credit on dividends re- 
ceived from a foreign subsidiary, the 
continuing tax burden of a U.S. cor- 
poration operating through a foreign 
subsidiary may be reduced from 52 to 
45 percent, and in some cases to as low 
as approximately 40 percent. While some 
may regard this as a small point, I be- 
lieve that our corporate rate of tax is 
so basic that this discrepancy, this 
anomaly, in present law is completely 
unjustified and can only be excused as 
an unintended mathematical error. The 
policy of tax equality demands that this 
be removed and that the corporate tax 
rate of 52 percent be applied generally. 
SUBSTANTIAL ABUSE BY OUR CITIZENS’ EARNINGS 


Another recommendation would re- 
move from existing law the exemption 
now granted earned income of American 
citizens living in any of the economically 
developed countries. The provision un- 
der existing law, which grants an un- 
limited exemption for earned income to 
American citizens residing abroad and 
an annual exemption of $20,000 for citi- 
zens temporarily present abroad, has 
been subject to substantial abuse and is 
unwarranted in the light of present eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Special difficulties in living abroad, 
particularly in the European countries, 
are largely of the past. The ease with 
which people move from one country to 
another is such that individuals whose 
business requires them to be in various 
countries can as easily establish their 
residence in one place as another. Some 
individuals establish their residence 
abroad for tax purposes even though the 
nature of their business does not require 
it. It is manifestly unfair to other tax- 
payers to continue the exemption 
granted to those with a foreign resi- 
dence in a country which may offer in 
all material respects living conditions 
comparable to those of the United States. 
Moreover, inducements to individuals to 
live abroad also contribute to our ad- 
verse balance of payments. Yet, to con- 
tinue encouraging persons skilled in in- 
dustry, education, medicine, and other 
professions to work in the less developed 
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countries, the message recommends that 
a limited exemption be retained for per- 
sons residing and working in these 
areas. 
CORRECTIVE ACTION NEEDED ON FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


The President has also proposed cor- 
rective legislation to deal with the abuse 
of foreign investment companies. These 
companies are for the most part estab- 
lished in Canada, but recently the device 
has spread to Bermuda and, I believe, 
to the Bahamas. Stated in its simplest 
terms, the practice permits a share- 
holder in a foreign investment company 
to obtain capital gains treatment with 
respect to accumulated income while 
an investor in a comparable domestic 
company is currently taxed at the rates 
applicable to ordinary income. As a 
matter of tax equity, an investor in a 
foreign company should be treated no 
better than an investor in a domestic 
company. It is also significant that 
these foreign investment companies 
constitute a potential which, given the 
appropriate conditions, could add sub- 
Stantially to the outflow of dollars 
abroad. 


EXEMPTION ON FOREIGN ESTATE TAX SHOULD END 


Finally, the President recommends 
that the existing exemption from the 
Federal estate tax of foreign real estate 
be eliminated. In recent years this also 
has been the subject of abuse. Pri- 
marily because of this tax feature, per- 
sons have converted investments into 
foreign real estate in countries which, 
because of their very low tax rates, could 
be appropriately termed “estate tax 
havens.” For example, in 1959 Canada 
revised her death duty law, providing 
for a flat rate of tax at 15 percent on 
the Canadian property of any decedent 
domiciled outside Canada. There is rea- 
son to believe that considerable real 
property is being purchased in other 
places, such as the Bahamas, Venezuela, 
and elsewhere. In view of the fact that 
we allow a credit for taxes paid abroad, 
there is no justification for continuing 
this special exemption for foreign real 
estate. 

These are but the special provisions 
relating to the tax treatment of foreign 
income in the President’s broad and 
comprehensive tax message. It is my 
hope that the Congress will move with 
dispatch to give serious consideration to 
these and the President’s other tax pro- 
posals. 





AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE AND ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 148, Sen- 
ate bill 1027. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEeGIsLaTive CierK. A Dill (S. 
1027) to amend title I of the Agricultural 
aaa eee and Assistance Act 
of 19) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
the bill was considered by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry and was 
unanimously reported to the Senate. I 
took up the subject with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] who is the 
ranking Republican on the committee, 
and there is no objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill at this time. 

This bill would increase by $2 billion 
the authorization of title I of Public Law 
480, 83d Congress, for the calendar year 
1961. This would result in a total au- 
thorization for title I for calendar 1961 
of $3.5 billion plus any unused authority 
carried over from 1960. 

Under title I of Public Law 480 the 
President is authorized to enter into 
agreements with friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies. 

The administration has made this re- 
quest because the total authorization 
available for calendar 1961, consisting 
of $1.5 billion plus a carryover of $335 
million from 1960, has all been com- 
mitted in signed agreements or in agree- 
ments expected to be signed. The ma- 
jor part, $1,589 million, was committed 
against the last 3 years of. the India 
agreement. This left $246 million avail- 
able for all other programs. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that the additional $2 billion is 
needed in order to go forward with pro- 
gram negotiations with a number of 
countries. No new negotiations can go 
forward until funds are provided. 

The Department plans to use the $2 
billion in the following fashion: 

First. Country programs approved for 
negotiation when funds become available, 
$50 million: This category includes a few 
countries for which programs have been 
approved by the Department and need 
only the availability of funds to be placed 
into negotiation. 

Second. Programs under development 
resulting from country requests, $1,250 
million: This group involves countries 
who have made requests for programs, 
and whose requests are now being re- 
viewed and analyzed by the Department. 
This category includes a request from 
the Government of Pakistan for a 4-year 
agreement. At the present time the De- 
partment is thinking in terms of a 4- 
year program for Pakistan of nearly $1 
billion, and programs for additional 
countries such as China—Taiwan—and 
Indonesia. 

Third. Additional programs expected, 
$600 million: Although no formal coun- 
try requests have been received in this 
category, several programs are now in 
preliminary stages of discussion. The 
principal program in this category is the 
possible negotiation of a multiyear agree- 
ment with the Government of Brazil 
as a result of the special food-for-peace 
mission to Latin America. Other pro- 
grams in this group include such coun- 
tries as Chile, Israel, Paraguay, the 
United Arab Republic, and Poland. 
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These planned programs will use the 
great bulk of the $2 billion authoriza- 
tion provided by the bill. 

Poor crop conditions abroad have re- 
sulted in increased need of commodities 
under title I in many countries. In ad- 
dition, there is increasing interest in 
longer term commodity agreements by 
underdeveloped countries having large 
food deficits. 

Multiyear title I agreements such as 
the 4-year agreement concluded with the 
Government of India last year, assure 
the availability of adequate supplies for 
such food deficit countries. 

It lets them plan commodity procure- 
ment and shipment over longer periods, 
and conduct such operations more ef- 
fectively; it permits maximum use of 
facilities to receive, store, and distribute 
commodities; it allows coordination of 
import programs with local production; 
and it supports long-range plans for 
total economic development. 

The present law provides that any 
unused funds can be carried over from 
one year to the next. For example, a 
total of $335 million was carried over 
from calendar year 1960 for use in 1961. 
Therefore, any sums unspent or unal- 
located in calendar 1961 will be avail- 
able for 1962. 

Later this year, when the Committee 
on Agriculture studies the feasibility of 
extending Public Law 480 beyond De- 
cember 31, 1961, this matter of carry- 
over of funds can be explored fully. 

In reporting on my investigation last 
summer for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I commented on a number of 


unbusinesslike practices in the manage- 
ment of foreign currencies acquired 
under Public Law 480. For instance, I 
found that the use of unrealistic ex- 
change rates under title I agreements 
was costing the United States in excess 


of a billion dollars. In my report and 
in the hearings of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, there is set 
out a table showing losses of over $600 
million in four countries alone. 

Another instance of improper man- 
agement of these funds results from 
their deposit in foreign banks pending 
their loan to foreign governments. De- 
posited in their banks, these funds be- 
come a part of those countries’ econ- 
omies. They do not have to borrow these 
funds from the United States for pur- 
poses agreed upon with the United 
States and pay interest on them. They 
may borrow them from their own banks 
for any purpose they see fit, or they 
may issue new money instead of bor- 
rowing. 

These unbusinesslike practices were 
discussed by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and there was a uni- 
form agreement that they should be 
corrected. They were discussed in the 
committee report on this bill. If they 
are not corrected, the committee will 
propose legislative correctives. Such 
correctives are not in the pending bill, 
but could be included in later legisla- 
tion this year making more extensive 
changes in Public Law 480 procedures. 
The pending bill relates only to funds 
for the current year, and the commit- 
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tee felt that it should be restricted to 
that purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of the report dealing with these 
practices be printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the report was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


The committee is concerned with unbusi- 
nesslike practices and procedures which are 
being followed in the operation of the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program and particularly in the 
acquisition and use of foreign currencies 
generated by title I of such program. 

Pending further study of the program in- 
cident to consideration of the renewal of 
the Public Law 480 program, it is strongly 
recommended that all steps possible be taken 
to correct these practices which result in 
the loss of vast amounts of money by the 
United States. These practices include: 

1. Unrealistic exchange rates negotiated 
with participating countries: In numerous 
instances, the exchange rate agreed upon 
between the United States and the foreign 
country in connection with the sale of agri- 
cultural commodities was substantially less 
than the free market rate of the local cur- 
rencies or the rate used by the Treasury 
when selling these currencies to other Gov- 
ernment agencies. This means that the dol- 
lar equivalent of the foreign currencies col- 
lected has been considerably less than would 
have been the case if the exchange rate 
negotiated in the sales agreement had more 
nearly conformed to the free market rate 
of exchange. In fact, such losses are in 
excess of $1 billion. 

2. Failure to report losses resulting from 
unrealistic exchange rates: The committee 
feels there is a need for more forthright re- 
porting of what Public Law 480 sales actually 
generate in foreign currencies, and in the 
event the exchange rate at which any com- 
modity is supplied, or the sale or exporta- 
tion thereof financed under title I, is less 
favorable than the rate at which the United 
States is able to acquire currencies of the 
particular foreign country on the date of 
the dollar disbursement by CCC relating to 
the transaction, then a detailed report of 
the circumstances, and justification there- 
for, should be made in the next semiannual 
report to the Congress. 

3. Substantial amounts of currency are 
lying idle: Large amounts of foreign cur- 
rencies received by the United States from 
Public Law 480 sales are placed in special 
accounts in foreign depositories where they 
become a part of that country’s economy. 
In view of this, some countries, while sign- 
ing loan agreements for this money, do 
not borrow it from the United States, and 
the United States receives no interest on it 
while it depreciates to the extent that the 
country’s currency may depreciate in rela- 
tion to the dollar. Thus, in effect, the 
country may have the use of the money dur- 
ing this period without interest to the United 
States for purposes which may not be pre- 
scribed in the act or concurred in by the 
United States. Reportedly, as of September 
30, 1960, the United States had received the 
equivalent of $4.013 billion, while disburse- 
ments totaled only $1.715 billion, leaving $2.3 
billion in Treasury accounts which had not 
been used as of that date. Most of this is 
lying in the banks of foreign countries with- 
out bearing interest and depreciates to the 
extent that the country’s currency may de- 
preciate in relation to the dollar. 

4. Division of currencies is tug of war: 
In developing title I sales agreements, an in- 
terdepartmental committee, consisting of 
representatives of various Government agen- 
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cies having an interest in the use of sales 
proceeds, determines the division of curren- 
cies to be negotiated with foreign govern- 
ments. This involves a tug-of-war with the 
Department of State trying to obtain the 
largest possible amount for use by the coun- 
try in the form of loans and grants, while 
other U.S. agencies try to obtain as much 
as they can for their own programs abroad. 

The committee feels that the interdepart- 
mental committee should exercise greater 
prudence in setting aside the portions of 
sales proceeds to be used for various pur- 
poses specified in the act, The committee is 
well aware, of course, that the amount of 
currencies made available to the foreign 
country is an important consideration in the 
title I agreement. On the other hand, the 
committee believes that the United States 
should make maximum use of these foreign 
currencies where they can be used for ap- 
propriate U.S. agency programs. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. For the 
record, I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. It is my understanding that 
under Public Law 480, title I, the money 
provided in the bill can be used to finance 
the sale in foreign countries only of the 
agricultural commodities which ac- 
tually are in surplus. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I un- 
derstand that the money cannot be used 
to finance the sale in foreign countries 
for foreign currencies of agricultural 
commodities which are not in surplus. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Am I 
correct in understanding that there are 
no provisions in Public Law 480 which 
are applicable with respect to authority 
to subsidize through Public Law 480 sales 
of any agricultural commodity which is 
not in surplus? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To use 
specific instances, corn and wheat at the 
moment are in surplus, and would be 
eligible for financing under the proposed 
program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, 
they are the principal commodities which 
will be considered. There is also cotton 
and rice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
are many other commodities which are 
in surplus. However, as an example of 
the other side, the legislation would not 
extend to soybean, soybean oil, or soy- 
bean meal, which at the moment, during 
the calendar year which we are consid- 
ering, are selling at high prices, and 
therefore would not be eligible under the 
proposed program. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not unless they be- 
came surplus. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
present time they are not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At the present time 
they are not. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
would not be eligible, as in the case of the 
commodities mentioned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


At the 
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Mr. AIKEN. I should like to make a 
brief statement. 
Mr of Delaware. I 


should like to ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont the same questions that I asked 
of the Senator from Louisiana, and ask 
him whether his answers would be the 
same as those of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. AIKEN. My answers to the ques- 
tions asked by the Senator from Dela- 
ware of the Senator from Louisiana are 
the same answers that the Senator from 
Louisiana gave to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Madam President, this authority ap- 
plies only to the commodities which are 
in surplus at the present time. 

I shall support the enactment of the 
proposed legislation, which grants au- 
thority to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to dispose of $2 billion more of agricul- 
tural surpluses under Public Law 480, 
which is an act that has been on our 
books for 6 years. During that length 
of time it has been in an instrument 
through which $9% billion worth of our 
agricultural surplus commodities have 
been disposed of in other countries. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has asked 
for authority to sell $2 billion worth 
more of these surplus commodities be- 
tween now and the ist of January next 
year. He seems to believe that he can 
do that. I am inclined to agree with his 
assumption. 

Agricultural commodities have been 
the most potent instrument this country 
has possessed in securing the coopera- 
tion of other democratic governments of 
the world. They have been an even 
more potent instrument than our mili- 
tary strength, I believe. Certainly we 
have averted famines in foreign coun- 
tries. Through the use of agricultural 
commodities we have stopped what 
would almost certainly have been in- 
flation in some foreign countries. 

So I believe we must use the produc- 
tivity of our Nation to try to maintain 
democratic governments of the world— 
not only maintain democratic govern- 
ments in foreign countries, but also 
maintain democracy here at home. 

It is common knowledge that there 
are two schools of thought with respect 
to agricultural programs in this coun- 
try. One school seems to feel that we 
should have our agricultural programs 
directed by the Government, with the 
Government regulating the farms and 
directing the use of the land, and 
through rules and regulations reduce our 
production until it comes into a so- 
called balance, or perhaps even produces 
a shortage. 

We have in this country today per- 
haps a billion bushels of wheat and pos- 
sibly 500 million or 600 million bushels 
of feed grains in surplus. 

If we approve the proposed legislation, 
as the Senator from Louisiana has al- 
ready pointed out, we can dispose of a 
large percentage of what is now called 
surplus farm commodities owned by the 
Government in this country. If we do 
that, there will be no need for asking for 
controls over the farmers of this country, 
to see to it that they do not continue to 
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produce in the future as abundantly as 
they have in the past. 

We certainly do not want that to hap- 
pen, when we are using these surpluses 
to fight that very thing in other 
countries. 

I am very glad to support the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
every other great nation with a large 
population has trouble producing suffi- 
cent food and raiment for its own peo- 
ple. There is no other nation comparable 
to ours in size which is not up against 
that problem right now. 

We hear of famines in China. We 
know through friends that in India and 
Pakistan the people are in dire need of 
food. We know from what we read in 
the newspapers that one of the few 
things that are admitted as being a 
matter of trouble to the rulers in the So- 
viets is that they are having trouble in 
this field. 

I am sure it is practically incompre- 
hensible to most of the rest of the world 
that a nation of 180 million people, as 
we now have, is able to produce not only 
enough food for its own people, but have 
the highest standard of living in the 
world—probably too high a standard 
of living so far as the number of cal- 
ories that are consumed are concerned— 
and at the same time have a great over- 
abundance to pass on to the other free 
peoples of the earth. 

I believe that is our principal ace in 
the hole, if I may use that term, in our 
dealings with the rest of the world right 
now. 

While there may be some question- 
ing and caviling about some of our other 
policies in other fields, no one questions 
the fact, and the whole world knows, 
that our American farmers are produc- 
ing agricultural products in such great 
abundance that they are able to pass 
these great supplies to people who are 
less fortunate than ourselves. I call at- 
tention again to that fact, as has already 
been pointed out. 

I wish to call attention to another 
point, and that is that practically every 
committee in the Senate now has some- 
thing to do with matters which relate 
directly to our troublesome problem of 
foreign relations. When I first came to 
serve on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry that was not the case. 
Later, after the adoption of the inter- 
national world wheat program, and 
then through the passage of Public Law 
480, and through the passage of special 
acts from time to time, such as the one 
under which we sent great quantities 
of grain to India, this committee has had 
more and more to do with foreign rela- 
tions in vital fields. 

The same can be said about the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and various other 
committees. I believe it is a very whole- 
some thing that that is so, because if 
there ever was a time when Congress 
needed to become acquainted with for- 
eign problems, international problems, 
and be a great influence in this field, that 
time is now. 

I strongly support the proposed legis- 
lation. I hope it will be unanimously 
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enacted and will again become an instru- 
mentality for the showing of our power 
in a field where the rest of the world 
cannot compete with us at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I fully support the extension of Public 
Law 480 through the additional authori- 
zation which is made possible by the bill 
before us, S. 1027, as reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The program of Public Law 480—and 
it ought to have a much more dynamic 
name—has done immeasurable good, not 
only for America, not only for our farm- 
ers, not only for our national prestige, 
not only for our national security, but, 
more significantly, for the people who 
have received the food under titles I, I, 
and ITI. 

The bill is an extension of title I. It 
is a plan and a means of utilizing in a 
constructive manner the American agri- 
cultural production over and beyond 
what we need for our own domestic uses. 
It is a way of being able to sell these agri- 
cultural products in return for the cur- 
rency of the purchasing nation. It is a 
way of being able to convert agricultural 
commodities into economic development 
in the recipient countries. 

Recently, when the Soviet Union 
placed a man in orbit in a space capsule, 
and he orbited the earth two or three 
times and then was brought back to 
earth, everyone was startled, on the one 
hand; and on the other hand, there was 
a sense of admiration for the spectacu- 
lar scientific accomplishment. But I 
remind Senators that while we are prais- 
ing, or at least standing in awe of, some 
of the accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union in the field of science—and, in- 
deed, in the area of naked military 
power—we might very well point out 
some of our own achievements. 

Several times every year some Sena- 
tors, including those who have addressed 
the Senate today, have stated that one 
of the great achievements of our Nation 
is the production of food and fiber. I 
do not know why it is that we are not 
able to project this remarkable accom- 
plishment of the production of food and 
fiber in a more constructive and a more 
positive manner. Actually, the United 
States of America is one of the few na- 
tions of the world which produces an 
adequate supply of food and fiber for 
its own people and a sufficient quantity 
for a large number of other people. 

I think America’s farm production is a 
miracle. It is actually much more im- 
portant right now than to put a man 
in outer space. To my way of thinking, 
the remarkable success story of Amer- 
ica’s agricultural production ought to be 
trumpeted throughout the world. In- 
stead, almost every public official and 
large numbers of private citizens talk 
about the problem of agricultural sur- 
plus. Yet, if the so-called surplus, 
which is nothing more or less than a 
manifestation of America’s productive 
efficiency, were called an abundance, we 
would be able, I think, to give a much 
better and truer picture of the real 
America. 

Madam President, I hope the time 
will come when we will not have to rely 
upon the extent of our agricultural pro- 
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duction for the oversea food program. 
It seems to me the time ought to be at 
hand now when we can project the pro- 
duction of food and fiber just as we do 
the instruments of defense or of a host 
of other commodities. 

During World War II we had a War 
Food Administrator. Food was con- 
sidered an essential part of our defense; 
and the War Food Administrator called 
upon the Department of Agriculture, 
which in turn called upon the Nation’s 
farmers to produce the food which was 
necessary as a part of our great victory 
force in that war. 

Today, we have a war going on; as a 
matter of fact, it is a war that we are 
not winning. It is a more sinister war 
and, in a sense, a crueler war and a war 
of greater proportions than World War 
II. It is a war only 90 miles from our 
shores—in Cuba; and there is a cold war 
in Latin America; and a war in Laos. 
Now we have a Food for Peace Adminis- 
trator who is given the privilege, if we 
can call it that, of utilizing whatever 
food is left over. 

Madam President, this is a foolish way 
to win a war. No wonder we are losing, 
as we are. We are losing because we 
are not trying; we are not utilizing the 
productive capacity and the raw ma- 
terials and the processed material of 
which this country is capable. We are 
not trying to win. We have millions of 
unemployed; we have closed factories; 
we have mines that are not producing; 
we have workers who are without jobs; 
and we have the humiliating experience 
in Cuba. We have farmers who are be- 
ing paid not to produce, although there 
is great hunger in the world. We have 
$9 billion worth of food and fiber in stor- 
age, but we talk about that food and 
fiber as if they constitute a surplus of no 
real value—or, in other words, a real 
headache. 

Madam President, I repeat that until 
the United States of America comes to 
grips with the vital need to utilize its 
agricultural abundance, it does not have 
the faintest chance of winning the cold 
war. 

If we cannot find out how to use our 
food and fiber in a world in which there 
are so many who are naked and so many 
who are hungry, I do not know how we 
can expect to win the cold war in Cuba 
or in Latin America or in other parts of 
the world. 

So, Madam President, I hope the pro- 
grams which have been very ably re- 
ferred to by a number of distinguished 
Members of the Senate will prevail. I 
hope we shall look upon them as essen- 
tial elements of our victory program. I 
should like to have the Congress talk 
about victory, rather than defeat, and 
talk about the use of our food and fiber 
as a positive force for freedom, rather 
than as a problem in connection with the 
disposal of surpluses. I submit that 
until we think correctly and talk cor- 
rectly about these problems, we shall 
experience the licking of our lives. 
Khrushchev now is winning the cold 
war—winning it going away; and I think 
it is time, here in America, where we are 
concerned with saving lives, not losing 
them, and inasmuch as we call upon our 
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people to do what God wants them to 
do—in other words, to create, rather 
than destroy—that, as regards our food 
and fiber, we get to work to use them. 
If we do, they can be used for peace and 
freedom throughout the world. 

I commend the committee for report- 
ing this measure to the Senate. I hope 
the President of the United States will 
go much further. I believe we must do 
things which we never before dreamed 
of doing. Certainly we must have the 
vision to look farther ahead. If we do 
not, we shall be denied the opportunity 
to look anywhere except back, and to do 
so under orders from someone else. 

Madam President, the hour is very 
late; and this food program can help 
make the future a happier one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today I spoke on 
the bill before the Senate to extend Pub- 
lic Law 480 and to increase title I au- 
thority by $2 billion. I commented upon 
the food-for-peace program and the 
food-for-peace administrator, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, and the work of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman. 

I have before me an article from the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of April 
16 entitled ‘Administration Puts New 
Life in Food-for-Peace Plan,” by Charles 
W. Bailey, which relates directly to the 
bill we had before us earlier today. I ask 
that at that point in the Recorp where 
the discussion took place on Calendar 
No. 148, S. 1027, the article entitled ‘‘Ad- 
ministration Puts New Life in Food-for- 
Peace Plan” be printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION Puts NEw LIFE IN Foop-FoR- 
PEACE PLAN 
(By Charles W. Bailey) 

WASHINGTON.—There is a new atmosphere 
in the Nation’s food-for-peace program un- 
der the Kennedy administration. 

It is this change in attitude, more than 
any increase in spending, which has so far 
made the new administration’s plans for 
oversea food distribution sharply different 
from those of the Eisenhower administration. 

It remains to be seen, of course, whether 
the change is a symptom of action yet to 
come. As is the case with many of the 
President’s proposals, the hard tests of legis- 
lative approval and practical operation still 
lie ahead. 

But even viewed only as a symptom, as 
an unfulfilled promise of what might be 
forthcoming, the contrast is marked. 

Previously, the program was largely run 
by interagency committees. The stated em- 
phasis was on “disposal” of “burdensome 
surplus.” Proposals to include food not 
currently in Government stockpiles were con- 
sistently turned down. Bureaucratic dis- 
putes slowed program drafting and opera- 
tions. 

Now the program is directed by a single 
man, a Presidential appointee with offices 
in the White House and access to the Chief 
Executive. Emphasis is on making “maxi- 
mum use” of the Nation’s “agricultural 
abundance” to help feed hungry people 
everywhere. 

New food items have been added even if 
they are not in surplus stocks. 

The administration has asked Congress to 
extend the basic legal authority for the pro- 
gram—Public Law 480—for 5 years. 

(Administration officials soon will an- 
nounce plans to donate food to be used as 
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wages for workers on roads, dams, and other 
development projects in six foreign coun- 
tries, United Press International reported 
Saturday. 

(George McGovern, food-for-peace Direc- 
tor, also said a seventh food-wages project 
may be approved soon. 

(Use of donated foods to pay wages on 
development projects began several years 
ago. McGovern said that 120,000 in Tunisia 
get part of their wages that way, and smaller 
projects are being conducted in Afghanistan 
and Korea. 

(Projects are being planned in the new 
African states of Dahomey and Eritrea, and 
in Greece, Iran, Indonesia, and Morocco, UPI 
said. Another is under consideration for 
Nationalist China, McGovern said.) 

A sharp increase in school lunch pro- 
grams for hungry nations—with American 
powdered milk, flour, and other food as the 
raw material—is proposed. 

The administration calls for establishment 
of food reserves in underdeveloped nations, 
with the recipient countries not required 
to pay until they actually draw on the sup- 
plies, to forestall famine and starvation. 

Plans are underway to make much more 
use of voluntary charitable agencies—CARE, 
Church World Service, the Catholic welfare 
organization—in distributing food abroad. 
They will get such nonsurplus foods as pow- 
dered milk and vegetable oil to improve the 
mix in their food packages. 

These additional foods will be bought, and 
farmers will be encouraged by higher sup- 
port-price rates to grow them, even though 
it may require additional spending—on the 
grounds that this small added cost can be 
much more than offset by savings in storage 
charges that will come from stepped-up ship- 
ments of wheat and other grains in Govern- 
ment bins. 

Two of these proposals especially—the 
food-for-wages plan in economic develop- 
ment projects and the increase in school 
lunch programs—illustrate the philosophy 
which is guiding McGovern and his boss, 
President Kennedy. 

“These are relatively small, in comparison 
with the value of other parts of the program, 
but they have tremendously worthwhile 
aspects,” McGovern said. “You get a very 
broad impact with them.” 

In the past, school lunch programs have 
been set up in only three countries—lItaly, 
Japan and Tunisia—and the practice has 
been to start them only on a phaseout basis 
under which the recipient nation had to 
agree to take them over in a relatively short 
time. 

“But in areas of acute malnutrition,” 
McGovern said, “we should consider setting 
up school lunch programs even though it 
will be a considerable period of time before 
the local government can take them over.” 

McGovern sees the school lunch problem 
as part of an overall educational problem 
in many poor nations. ‘In Latin America, 
many children only go to school for 3 years; 
many children do not go to school at all. 

“We can get to the root of this problem by 
using our food to help build schools—to pay 
workers directly, or by selling it to the 
government for local currency and then ear- 
marking the proceeds for school building— 
and also by using food to supplement teach- 
ers’ wages,”” McGovern said. 

Thus, he said, “Our food in this program 
can reach into every facet of education” in 
Many underdeveloped countries. 

McGovern said negotiations are underway 
for projects in Dahomey, Eritrea and Morocco 
in Africa; Iran in the Middle East; Greece 
and Indonesia. Another such program is 
under consideration for Formosa. 

The immediate problem for McGovern and 
his small staff is to get congressional approval 
for an extension of the program, which runs 
out December 31, 1961, and to get some extra 
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money—they have asked for $2 billion—to 
keep the program running until that time. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask also that an article entitled “Farm 
Problem Due to High Efficiency,” by J. A. 
Livingston, be printed at the same point 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

FarM PROBLEM DUE TO HIGH EFFICIENCY 

(By J. A. Livingston) 


During the great depression unemployed 
in cities went hungry while farmers, for 
warmth, burned corn that sold for less than 
the coal they didn’t have the cash to buy. 

National paradox: Poverty among plenty. 

Today in the United States, we face a dif- 
ferent paradox. Too much amid prosperity. 
Our poverty, our lack, is imagination. 

We don’t know how to use our agricultural 
riches, Plenty has become a burden. Farm 
efficiency has become a national headache. 
Agricultural achievement has turned into 
economic chaos. 

American consumers pay a double price for 
foodstuffs. First, we pay for the price of the 
raw materials (corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco) 
that go into beef, pork, bread, clothing, ciga- 
rettes. Then we pay the taxes to support 
the prices paid farmers for (1) producing 
more than we know how to dispose of and 
(2) for not producing. 

During the First and Second World Wars, 
the farmer was a hero. His productivity 
provided plenty of food at home with sur- 
pluses for aid to our allies. 

But the wartime hero is the kept man in 
peacetime. MHe’s subsidized to produce 
what we have too much of. So, despairingly, 
we put the surpluses in “the bank’—the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Today we carry over 2 billion bushels 
of corn, the equivalent of a year’s crop of 
30 years ago but now equal to only half a 
year’s crop. Yield has increased from 23 
bushels to 52 per acre. 

The wheat carryover amounts to 1% 
billion bushels. That’s more than twice the 
harvest of the early 1930’s and somewhat 
more than the 1960 harvest. Productivity 
has risen from 13 to more than 25 bushels 
an acre. 

In cotton, the carryover is 6,750,000 bales, 
about half a year’s crop. This is down from 
the record high of 14 million bales in 1956 
because of high exports. But yield per acre 
has risen from less than 200 pounds to 450 
pounds in 30 years. 

“Our farmers,” said President Kennedy in 
his farm message, “deserve praise, not con- 
demnation; their efficiency should be a cause 
for gratification, not something for which 
they are penalized.” 

Yet we're all penalized by our inability 
to use this efficiency wisely. President Ken- 
nedy faces what his postwar predecessors, 
Eisenhower and Truman, were up against— 
the heritage of technological improvement 
on the farm. The more we come to the 
aid of the farmer, the more, it seems, we 
must compound difficulties. 

The average farmer is not a rich man. But 
most operators today are reasonably success- 
ful businessmen. Since 1934, farm produc- 
tion has increased 115 percent, while the 
farm population has dropped 36 percent. 
About $36,000 is invested in the average 
farm. 

And the prices at which farmers sell many 
crops are “administered”—fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Congress. That 
is why farm programs fail. It has been too 
profitable for farmers to produce. President 
Eisenhower “banked” the soil, and the farm- 
ers “banked” the crops—through intensive 
cultivation. 

Now President Kennedy is trying some- 
thing different—a compliance bank—in 
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his feed-grain program. The Government 
will still support prices. Corn, for example, 
can go into Government loan at $1.20 per 
bushel as against $1.06 formerly. 

Only those farmers who reduce corn acre- 
age by a minimum of 20 percent will be 
eligible for loans. Noncomplying corn farm- 
ers will have to take their chances on the 
open market. Complying farmers will be 
reimbursed in kind—in the corn equivalent 
of their acreage withdrawn from cultivation. 

Consider a farmer who has 100 acres in 
crops, of which 60 have been in corn. Under 
the plan, he’d take 12 acres out of corn. 

Now suppose he has been getting a yield 
of 50 bushels of corn per acre. For compli- 
ance, he’d get half the yield on the with- 
drawn acres—300 bushels in all. At the 
$1.20 support price, that’s worth $360 in 
corn. He can feed this corn to cattle, take 
the money, or, if corn is above $1.20 a bushel, 
sell it. 

But once he agrees to the program he ties 
up his entire acreage. He can’t take the 12 
acres used for corn and put it in pasture 
or hay or some other crop. He’s limited to 
cultivating 88 acres. 

This was frankly an emergency program— 
to get ahead of spring planting. But its 
purpose was to stop the out-of-one-crop- 
into-another dodge—to penalize noncom- 
pliers and thus limit output. 

If it works, it will influence the President’s 
general farm program. In theory, the sub- 
sidy will come from the CCC stocks, not 
from new Federal appropriations. 

In practice, all depends on how much 
additional efficiency farmers build into the 
land. They’ll have a fixed price for corn on 
most acreage. 

The more they produce the more they'll 
earn and the more we—you and I, the con- 
sumer-taxpayer—will have to buy at the 
$1.20 support price and put in storage. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
article by Mr. Livingston, a noted econ- 
omist and a writer on business and 
economic problems, points out that 
American agriculture has become ex- 
traordinarily efficient, and that this effi- 
ciency has produced an abundance. The 
so-called problem of agriculture, as a re- 
sult of abundance, is due to the techno- 
logical and the managerial efficiency of 
our farmers. It is often said in advertis- 
ing that no other product can make that 
claim or no other person can make that 
statement. I wish to say that while Mr. 
Khrushchev can make many statements 
about putting a man and dogs in orbit 
in outer space, missiles and rockets, he 
cannot make the statement that his 
farms are so efficient that they produce a 
problem of production. 

The problem in the Soviet Union is 
the problem of inefficiency. It was to 
that particular thought that I was di- 
recting my comments earlier today, to 
the miracle of American agriculture. I 
hope the officers of the U.S. Information 
Agency will take a look at what we had 
to say about agriculture, and perhaps 
some time between now and the not too 
distant future someone will tell the 
world that we have done fairly well in 
America. 

I believe we need a good headline some- 
place throughout the globe, and it seems 
to me that one of the headlines that we 
might offer to the world is our willing- 
ness to share with humanity, a very suf- 
fering humanity, the abundance of our 
factories, the abundance of our farms, 
the fruits of our soil, and the product of 
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of our labor. That is the kind 
it would do well for us to tell. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
is open to amendment. If there be 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 

n is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1027) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
103(b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by deleting “any calendar year 
during the period beginning January 1, 1960, 
and ending December 31, 1961,” and sub- 
stituting “the calendar year 1960,” and by 

‘ adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Agreements shall not be entered into under 
this title in the calendar year 1961 which 
will call for appropriations to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, in amounts 
in excess of $3,500,000,000, plus any amount 
by which agreements entered into in the 
preceding calendar year have called or will 
call for appropriations to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in amounts 
less than authorized for such preceding year 
by this Act as in effect during such preceding 
years.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ANDERSON 
BEFORE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SURETY BOND PRODUCERS 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the body of the Recorp an excellent 

address delivered by the distinguished 

Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 


son] before the National Association of 

Surety Bond Producers, at San Francisco, 
Calif., on April 10, 1961. 

The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 

‘\ Subcommittee has for the past several 

years been conducting a general study of 


the insurance industry, to determine 
whether the mandate of the McCarran- 
Ferguson Act of 1945, for regulation of 
insurance by the States, has been carried 
out in the most effective manner. Until 
his retirement, Senator O’Mahoney was 
in charge of this investigation for the 
subcommittee. 

Because of his great knowledge of the 
insurance industry and his prominence 
in this field, Senator AnpERSoN was asked 
to discuss some of the important insur- 
ance problems with which this subcom- 
mittee has been dealing during the past 
several years. For over 35 years Sena- 
tor ANDERSON has operated an insurance 
agency in Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and he 
hag acquired an outstanding reputation 
throughout the Nation. The tradition 
he established is being ably carried out 
by his son, who now has assumed man- 
agement of this agency. 

Because of his long interest in and 
his broad knowledge of the insurance in- 
dustry, Senator ANDERSON’s views com- 
mand great attention and respect. Iam 
greatly impressed with the fact that in 
the speech Senator ANDERSON has prop- 
erly assessed the relationship between 
the Federal and State Governments in 
the regulation of insurance, and has pre- 
sented the matter in its proper perspec- 
tive. This address deserves to be read 
not only by the Members of Congress, but 


also by all the public interested in the 
welfare of the great insurance industry. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppRESS BY SENATOR ANDERSON AT THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF SuRETY Bonp Propucers—Sr. 
Francis Horer, San Francisco, CALir., 
Apri 10, 1961 


I was delighted to accept the invitation 
to be with you this morning, tendered 
through my friend and close associate of 
over 30 years, Tom McCaffrey. 

For some time now, considerable atten- 
tion has been focused on the rate of eco- 
nomic growth of the United States. While 
there may not be unanimity over just where 
the rate of expansion should be to keep us 
sound and secure, there is agreement that 
our goal is a vigorous American economy. 

This whole question is of vital concern to 
you because the surety bond business is 
closely linked with the general pace of eco- 
nomic growth and intimately tied to the 
construction industry. The multi-billion- 
dollar highway-building program launched 
in 1956, for example, is of major interest to 
you—and Congress is casting a reappraising 
eye on the financing of the interstate pro- 
gram to keep it moving on a fiscally sound 
roadbed. School and residential construc- 
tion are also prominentiy involved with 
surety. 

In talking about the bonding business, I 
am speaking about a highly specialized seg- 
ment of the large and prospering insurance 
field. But your corner of the industry has 
been growing too: Total surety bond premi- 
ums amounted to $111,870,000 in 1950; but 
by 1959, premiums had reached the neigh- 
borhood of $184,800,000. This audience has 
accounted for a good part of that production. 

Suretyship predates most of you by at 
least a few years. Tablets dating from the 
year 2750 B.C. indicating a record of con- 
tract for suretyship have been unearthed. 
In the year 2250 B.C., the code of Ham- 
murabi in Babylon provided for a system of 
State fidelity insurance. 

Yours is an old and honorable profession. 

At the risk of losing the element of sus- 
pense, let me put you a bit at ease by an- 
swering the question you have posed to 
me—‘“How real is the threat of Federal super- 
vision of the insurance industry?” 

In replying, I am speaking as a neighbor 
over the garden fence. I founded an agency 
35 years ago and for many years the regu- 
larity with which my family ate was directly 
tied to my ability as a surety bond producer. 

The threat of some kind of Federal goblin 
taking over the complete supervision of in- 
surance companies is today not very real. 

Senator Kerauver, chairman of the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
US. Senate, which for several years has 
been probing into the insurance field, told 
me before I left Washington, that the sub- 
committee’s investigations have not produced 
any basis for substituting Federal super- 
vision for State regulation. 

Both Senator Kefauver and Senator O’Ma- 
honey, of Wyoming, who formerly headed 
the investigation, said State regulation is in 
the public interest and should be main- 
tained. 

In its report last August, the subcommit- 
tee reaffirmed its faith in State supervision. 

I have encountered in Congress no cham- 
pions of complete Federal supervision of the 
insurance industry. 

Although areas remain for testing the 
limits of Federal jurisdiction, certain Su- 
preme Court decisions in the past decade 
have drastically curtailed Federal interven- 
tion under existing law. Federal antitrust 
enforcement, while important, has very lim- 
ited effect. 

But I must say in all candor, the subcom- 
mittee was not particularly happy with some 
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of the things its 3-year examination revealed 
about certain practices in the industry. 

Whether this disappointment is translated 
at some future date into Federal controls 
depends on two things—how clean insur- 
ance keeps its own house and how effec- 
tively the States perform their regulatory 
job. 

A look at the past is instructive for it 
helps to put the present in proper per- 
spective. And, too, history may provide us 
with marker buoys for steering clear of 
rocks and shoals which could lie ahead. 
This is probably history you all know, but 
let’s take a brief look at it. 

In 1869, the Supreme Court—in the first 
of a chain of decisions of abiding signifi- 
cance to insurance—ruled in the Paul v. 
Virginia case that insurance contracts were 
not articles of interstate commerce. As a 
result, the business of insurance was con- 
sidered exempt from congressional regula- 
tion under the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution. 

In this period prior to the early 1900’s 
the classical theory of pure competition as 
the most effective protection of the public 
interest held sway. Insurance laws prohib- 
ited cooperative rate practices, and said “No” 
to compacts, rebates, and discrimination. 

After investigations in New York State 
revealed what buccaneers were doing in the 
industry, legal brakes were put on the insur- 
ance business. 

Rate filings were made compulsory, thus 
cloaking the rating bureaus with the mantle 
of legal authority. However, no attention 
was paid to mismanagement of funds, in- 
adequate loss statistics and insufficient capi- 
tal and surplus requirements as causes of 
the many insolvencies in that era. 

This pattern of ratemaking by bureaus 
became firmly rooted in State statutes and 
is the aspect of the industry the subcom- 
mittee found most disturbing to the phi- 
losophy of reasonably free competition and 
the intent of our antitrust laws. 

In the ensuing years, State insurance of- 

ficials often found themselves powerless to 
cope with boycotts, coercion and other mo- 
nopolistic practices engaged in by different 
groups in the industry on a nationwide 
basis. 
(The Inland Empire case of more recent 
vintage is a prime example of the problem 
State officials have in policing interstate 
companies. The Inland case primarily cen- 
tered on reinsurance. It showed the virtu- 
ally insurmountable difficulties State insur- 
ance departments encounter in trying to 
control illegal activities across State lines 
by the few sleight-of-hand operators who 
publicly scar the entire industry.) 

The year 1942 echoed with the opening 
gun in the attack on ratemaking in con- 
cert, implemented by boycott and coercion. 
After the attorney general of Missouri had 
had no success in fighting a ratefixing con- 
spiracy, he formally complained to the Jus- 
tice Department. You are familiar with 
the result of his action—the South-Eastern 
Underwriters case. 

The South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, 27 of its officers and 198 member 
companies representing private stock insur- 
ance companies selling 90 percent of the fire 
insurance and allied lines in 6 States, was 
charged, among other things, with con- 
spiring to fix rates, and with engaging in 
pressure tactics to enforce these rates. 

A Federal district court held in this case 
that the fire insurance business was not 
actually commerce as construed by the 
Sherman Act. The Supreme Court reversed 
the district court and declared: 

“No commercial enterprise of any kind 
which conducts its activities across State 
lines has been held to be wholly beyond the 
regulatory power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause. We cannot make an excep- 
tion of the business of insurance.” 
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This was a clear warning to the industry 
that the mantle of State regulation was not 
a shield from Federal regulation. 

The declaration by the Supreme Court was 
viewed with alarm within the industry. 

Insurance companies feared that the High 
Court’s decision would lay them open to 
Federal antitrust prosecution for practices 
of long standing. They feared the decision 
would be most disruptive to the States’ sanc- 
tion of ratemaking in concert through priv- 
ate rating bureaus. At once, a strong effort 
was made to have Congress give the industry 
a blanket exemption from antitrust laws. 

Over the years Congress has resisted spe- 
cial pleas for exemption from the Sherman 
Act. And in 1945, it did not spread such a 
blanket of exemption over insurance. 

But we did pass a bill to drive away some 
of the clouds created by the Court’s action 
and to retain the prime responsibility for 
insurance regulation in the hands of the 
States. It was the McCarran Act. As a 
Member of the House of Representatives, I 
took real interest in the legislation. This 
law said ratemaking in concert—which 
otherwise would be a per se violation of the 
antitrust statutes—and other practices con- 
sidered essential to the sound operation of 
insurance would be exempt from Federal 
antitrust laws if the States regulated such 
activities. 

The question of what constitutes effective 
State regulation is the issue with which 
Senate committees have struggled and now 
are wrestling. This is because the pressure 
for action in the wake of the landmark 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ decision did not 
afford Congress the chance to determine the 
legitimate limits on concerted activity by 
the rating bureaus. 

Some segments of the industry contend 
that because 15 years have passed without 
changes in the McCarran Act, this, in effect, 
constitutes a congressional sanction of what 
has transpired in insurance in that period. 

There are those, too, who argue that be- 
cause the McCarran Act had nothing to say 
about rating bureaus, this omission is also 
in effect sanction of the activities over the 
years of such private agencies. 

It becomes important then to examine the 
legislative history to see just what Congress 
had in mind in passing this law. 

Congress made it clear that it would at a 
later date scrutinize this “experiment” in 
State regulation. During the course of the 
legislation, Congress indicated 10 years 
would be a reasonable period for State action 
in this field before the National Legislature 
would seek to measure and appraise the ef- 
fectiveness of the law. 

That period passed. In 1958, the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee was 
authorized to examine the insurance indus- 
try in the light of what had transpired 
under the McCarran Act. Thus the stage 
was set for an intensive inquiry to reveal 
whether the act had fulfilled its purpose. 

This inquiry may have prompted the ques- 
tion you posed to me. 

It is abundantly clear from the debate in 
the Halls of Congress that the grant of 
authority to the States was only a condi- 
tional assignment of power. Congress made 
it evident that the States would have to 
provide a strict accounting of their steward- 
ship. Congress also made clear that if this 
authority was not exercised in a manner 
which best served the public interest, Con- 
gress could reconsider the Federal role in 
supervising the insurance industry. 

These are the words of the late Senator 
McCarran, whose name the act bears: 

“Congress is not bound by any specific 
rules. Its power to act is unlimited. It 
probably will not act further in this field 
{of insurance] so long as it is satisfied the 
public interest is being served and pro- 
tected; but any event, or series of events, 
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which leads the Congress to the conclusion 
that the public interest requires regulations, 
will lead almost certainly to the imposition 
of such regulation. Whether Congress re- 
asserts its jurisdiction over the field of in- 
surance will depend, not upon the degree 
of regulation, nor even upon the degree of 
good faith, in State regulatory efforts, but 
upon the effectiveness of State regulation 
in protecting the public.” 

That statement does not lend itself to 
any other interpretation but that Congress 
was keeping its foot firmly planted in the 
door, ready to step in farther if necessary 
to protect the insurance-buying public. 

What has the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee’s spadework turned up 
that causes the concern that I mentioned 
a few moments ago? 

For one thing, it found a disturbing de- 
gree of concentration in the field of aviation 
insurance. This field has had tremendous 
growth, expanding from $13 million in pre- 
miums to $50 to $60 million in 1958. The 
subcommittee found that two underwriting 
groups dominated the U.S. market. The 
subcommittee also found that members of 
the group, one of the International Union 
of Aviation Insurers, engaged in cartel-like 
arrangements and agreements to divide mar- 
kets and maintain rates. Aviation insur- 
ance rates were maintained under a “re- 
spect the lead” arrangement—a kind of 
gentlemen’s club system for holding the 
line on rates. 

On the basis of the subcommittee’s find- 
ings, a Federal grand jury was convened and 
the matter is now under consideration by 
the Justice Department. 

As for air travel insurance, the subcom- 
mittee discovered that insurers were paying 
extraordinary rentals for space at airports— 
sometimes 25 to 50 percent or more of their 
revenues. Although the insurers obtained 
air terminal space by bidding, such rental 
expenses made it difficult for new entrants, 
and contributed to the high cost to the 
public. 

The Federal Aviation Agency is looking into 
this matter. 

Such conditions imply an obvious need 
for the States to review expense ratios in 
the establishment of rates. More impor- 
tantly, they raise grave doubts about rate- 
making arrangements which seem to chal- 
lenge the antitrust laws. 

It seems to me that since the States have 
asserted their competence to regulate in 
areas clearly within the authority of the 
Federal Government, the public has a right 
to demand effective operation. The States 
must not be found wanting, if the Federal 
Government is to continue to remain out 
of this picture. 

In working out the McCarran Act in con- 
ference, Senator O’Mahoney took note of 
this obligation of the States to be an effi- 
cient instrument of supervision. “If there 
is to be State regulation,” the Senator said, 
“the States must have insurance depart- 
ments which are competent to regulate; that 
is to say, which are competent to examine, 
audit and understand the complexities of 
the insurance business.” 

These words come trumpeting down the 
halls of time, for now the subcommittee 
finds the State insurance departments sore- 
ly pressed to meet their public trust. 

Many State departments reported that they 
have no policy concerning frequency of ex- 
aminations of the books of insurance com- 
panies. Others said at least 5 years had 
passed since they last audited a firm. Sal- 
aries in State department offices were gross- 
ly inadequate; tenure was insecure. 

Possibly the States have not faced up to 
the need for funds to do an adequate job. 
In 1957, the States collected premium taxes 
of $456 million on a total of $25 billion in 
premium volume. But they spent only $17 
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million—just 4.27 percent of that income— 
on supervision. The rest went into State 
general funds for unrelated purposes. 

This brings us to a look at ratemaking. 

While insurance is vested with a public 
interest, it is not a public utility. Should 
free competition—although not necessarily 
the competition commanded by the Sherman 
Act—be the price regulator? 

The subcommittee reported that the co- 
operative activities of ratemaking bureaus 
often stretched beyond the scientific func- 
tion of pooling loss experience data. 

Instances were turned up in which bu- 
reaus became “aggrieved parties” or “parties 
of interest” in opposing independent filings. 
Thus, the bureaus were able to muster the 
economic and legal resources of a number 
of member companies to oppose competition 
from independents. 

Although State insurance laws permit 
deviation and independent filings and while 
Congress has laid down a mandate for price 
competition and independence of action, the 
path of the independent and deviationist 
were fraught with bureau-erected road- 
blocks. 

This development ir concerted ratemak- 
ing constitutes a sharp departure from the 
philosophy of antitrust en‘lorsement. The 
advocates of this system, however, contend 
that it is the best device for achieving 
actuarial soundness. 

The courts have had some significant 
things to say about rating bureaus in the 
years since the South-Eastern Underwriters 
case. 

The Supreme Court upheld the right of 
the Insurance Company of North America to 
file independently for certain rates while 
remaining a bureau subscriber for other 
rates. 

Boycotts against direct writers and mu- 
tual companies as spelled out in the bylaws 
of the Insurance Board of Cleveland and in 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge were held to 
be illegal. 

To a large extent, these legal challenges 
to the traditional pattern of ratemaking are 
a measure of the revolution taking place in 
the insurance industry. 

The stimulus for many such legal actions 
stem in part from the broadening inroads 
of the direct writers’ pioneering marketing 
techniques. 

Back in 1955, the Allstate Insurance Co.— 
a direct writer—filed a deviation of 15 per- 
cent below the rate set by the New York 
State Fire Insurance Rating Bureau. All- 
state was opposed by the rating organization, 
but proved its case to the State insurance 
department on the basis of a lower expense 
factor, better underwriting and careful risk 
selection. 

This kind of price cutting is a challenge to 
the old line companies. Is the independent 
agent doomed? Some of your attention 
might be devoted to that possibility. 

Allstate, the largest stock insurer of auto- 
mobiles, is making rapid headway in fire, 
homeowners and other types of insurance. 
Its sales in 1960 amounted to $502,348,000— 
a gain of $63,767,000 over 1959. 

Another aggressive direct writer, although 
considerably smaller than Allstate, is Gov- 
ernment Employees Insurance Co. GEICO 
in recent years has been stretching out from 
automobile insurance into fire, casualty and 
homeowners package insurance. GEICO’s 
premiums last year totaled over $65 million, 
a 14.2 percent jump over 1959. It has run- 
ning mates in life and other forms of 
insurance. 

You are worried about intervention from 
Washington. Perhaps the real challenge of 
the future comes from the direction of the 
direct writers. 

Electronics has helped reduce and central- 
ize much of the direct writer’s paperwork. 
Lower handling costs are passed on to the 
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insurance consumer as lower prices. It 
seems to me this problem of cutting costs by 
using the latest machine methods of book- 
keeping is worth looking at. 

You may have seen the same ad I saw 
recently in a national magazine. It showed 
how Hardware Mutuals Sentry Life Insur- 
ance Group expects to save $1 million a year 
in operating costs by sending insurance data 
in business machine language over the tele- 
phone from its national branches to its main 
processing center in Wisconsin. This new 
technique reportedly will cut the time for 
handling certain policy work from 3 days to 
3 minutes. 

The tremendous cost of processing paper 
caused Hardware Mutuals to turn to the 
latest electronic devices to reduce expenses. 

When I was a boy in South Dakota, my 
grandfather cut ice from one bend in the 
James River, stored it in a crude icehouse, 
and sold it. Isaac Spears cut cakes of ice 
from the next bend. They thought they 
were competitors. But along came a fellow 
with a coil of copper wire and put them 
both out of the ice business. He was a real 
threat. Like the play, “I Remember Mama,” 
I remember my grandfather. I don’t want 
his experience. I want my grandsons to have 
a chance to own and run the business I 
launched 35 years ago. 

Congress has been looking at the industry’s 
advisory organizations, and saw that these 
groups had profound influence over rates. 
These organizations are largely operated out 
of the New York insurance district. 

The subcommittee believes that the ad- 
visory councils have been employed to restrict 
and delay competitive rate filings. Senate 
testimony indicates that departments of in- 
surance in the States are not sufficiently 
aware of these activities. While careful 
State examinations may be made of the 
rating bureaus, the advisory councils are not 
so carefully checked. 

I am confident that the States will be 
urged to give fuller supervision to these very 
important insurance associations. 

Now let’s see what fortune seems to be 
written in the tea leaves. As I said when I 
began my remarks, the possibility of the 
Federal Government moving wholehog into 
insurance is not very real now. Congress 
doesn’t want to take this step. 

But toward the end of January, Senator 
KEFAUVER reintroduced a bill—S. 568—in an 
effort to create a more competitive approach 
to fire and casualty insurance regulation in 
the District of Columbia. It is, very frankly, 
designed as a model bill for the States to 
emulate. 

On the day he dropped S. 568 in the Senate 
hopper, Senator Kerauver said that its im- 
pact on the industry might be great because 
it represents the first expression by Congress 
of its intentions concerning the kind of rate 
regulation which conforms most closely to 
the purposes of the McCarran Act. 

It covers rating and advisory organizations 
in the District of Columbia. And, important 
to this group, the proposed rate law also em- 
braces surety, fidelity, and guarantee bonds. 

During the course of its insurance studies, 
the subcommittee has not made a special ex- 
amination of the bond field. But as part of 
@ general questionnaire sent out to the 
States, it asked about this segment of the 
industry. And, I am told, that it found, of 
all lines examined, concentration in bonding 
was the highest. 

Not all the States responded to the inquiry. 
But here are some examples of concentration 
which turned up: 

In Arizona, the top five companies had 
54.83 percent of the bond business, while the 
five leading companies in fire writing had 
only 24.68 percent. 

In Connecticut, the top five bond firms had 
57.93 percent; the top fire firms, only 20.28 
percent. 
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In Maine, the leading five companies in 
bonds wrote 64 percent of the business; the 
top five in fire had 12.05 percent. 

That is the pattern. This apparent degree 
of concentration does not mean violation of 
the antimonopoly laws. But it is this kind 
of situation which makes Congress uneasy 
and could lead to a more detailed study of 
surety bonding. 

In seeking to preserve the situation as it 
existed prior to the South-Eastern Under- 
writers decision, many companies have con- 
tended that Congress sanctioned restrictive 
laws in the States because it passed the Dis- 
trict of Columbia insurance law. That law 
makes mandatory that all insurers be mem- 
bers of a single rating bureau in which lower 
rates occur only by a cumbersome deviation 
procedure. 

Senator KeEravuver’s bill would prevent 
rating organizations from adopting any rules 
or engaging in any practices requiring either 
members or subscribers to agree to adhere to 
the rates filed. This bill strips from the rat- 
ing bureaus, and from any competitor, their 
status as an aggrieved party in any hearing 
or suit involving a competitor’s rate filing. 

As a result of what Congress has been find- 
ing about the budgets, the competence and 
the manpower of State insurance depart- 
ments, the Kefauver bill eliminates the re- 
quirement of prior approval of rates em- 
bodied in many State insurance laws. 

However, the bill reposes in the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance the power to protect 
the public interest by reviewing these filings 
to insure that they are not excessive, inade- 
quate, or unfairly discriminatory. 

The bill also would, for the first time, 
subject advisory organizations to the careful 
scrutiny of the insurance department. 

By way of indicating to the States that 
they would be wise to reevaluate the salaries 
they pay their insurance officials, the bill 
provides for a salary commensurate with the 
responsibility of the superintendent. 

These are the most important provisions of 
the Kefauver bill. They bear witness that 
there is a serious mood in Congress to bring 
insurance more into line with the pricing 
patterns of a competitive marketplace. 

Let me add that interest in bonding is not 
limited to the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee. Some Members of Con- 
gress are concerned that a few fast operators 
may be taking advantage of the bonding pro- 
vision of the Landrum-Griffin Labor Act to 
the harm of the public interest. 

The consumer is becoming increasingly 
aware of the inroads price fixers are making 
into his pocketbook. He knows that the At- 
torney General of the United States suspects 
a@ conspiracy in some segments of the meat 
and dairy industry. He knows that New York 
State has charged eight diaper services with 
conspiring on prices. Even baby’s bottom is 
a target for price riggers. 

We all are familiar with what has hap- 
pened in recent months in the electrical 
manufacturing industry. The press has been 
full of accounts of what happened to seven 
industrial executives and 29 companies. 

The courts concluded something was rot- 
ten in Denmark—or at least in Tennessee— 
when five big companies submitted identical 
bids of $451,584 for conductor cable to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I am not in any way suggesting that the 
trouble of those companies are parallel to 
the practices I have alluded to in the in- 
surance industry. 

But I am saying that the way for insur- 
ance to repel the threat of Federal super- 
vision is to keep its house in order. The in- 
dustry must demonstrate continuously and 
conclusively that it is as much concerned 
about maintaining competition in the public 
interest as is Congress. It must establish 
in the mind of the policy purchaser—and 
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his numbers increase every day—that the 
companies earnestly seek to provide him with 
the best service at the lowest realistic cost. 

The industry must be willing to accept the 
fact that the far-reaching changes that have 
occurred in the insurance market are here to 
stay. The best way to meet these changes 
is not through tightening restrictive prac- 
tices but through developing new and at- 
tractive policies, and more efficient manage- 
ment. 

The insurance industry is playing an in- 
creasingly important part in the development 
of the national economy. Its activities in 
one way or another touch almost every 
American. Because of this, the Government 
has an obligation to make certain that in- 
surance activities are conducted respon- 
sibly. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
industry shares this objective. Indeed, all 
but a few in the industry have met this goal 
and will continue to do so. 

In this spirit, Iam confident that Congress 
will wisely leave supervision of insurance in 
the hands of the States. 





DEATH OF EARL R. FOGARTY AND 
HOWARD J. FERRIS 


Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
like thousands of Coloradans and other 
Americans interested in reclamation, I 
was saddened to learn last week of the 
death of two employees of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Earl R. Fogarty 
and Howard J. Ferris, in a helicopter 
accident in Ethiopia. They had gone 
there, at the invitation of that nation’s 
government, to provide needed technical 
advice and assistance on a project of 
major importance to the people of north- 
eastern Africa. 

Other Reclamation Bureau career 
people go abroad each year, at the re- 
quest of foreign governments, for simi- 
lar purposes. They risk their lives and 
their health far from home, because they 
are civil servants in the finest tradition, 
spreading the gospel of reclamation to 
all corners of the earth. 

One of these men, Earl R. Fogarty, 
was a resident of my home city of Den- 
ver, and a veteran of 32 years of service 
with the Bureau. Although many resi- 
dents of Denver and Colorado do not 
realize it, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has many times more employees head- 
quartered in Denver than in Washing- 
ton. Denver, of course, is where the 
Assistant Commissioner and Chief En- 
gineer of the Bureau are based. As of 
March 31, the Denver payroll included 
1,318 Bureau of Reclamation employees, 
compared with only 230 in the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Fogarty was a mem- 
ber of the Denver staff, temporarily de- 
tached for special duty in Ethiopia. 

As of the same date, the Bureau had 
41 employees permanently stationed 
overseas in all parts of the world. One 
of these was Howard J. Ferris, a 21-year 
veteran of service with the Bureau. 

Madam President, in tribute to these 
fine men and others like them who make 
lasting friendships for our Nation all 
over the world, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp a 
Bureau of Reclamation press release, 
dated April 21, 1961, describing the re- 
cent tragic accident. 
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There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two BUREAU OF RECLAMATION EMPLOYEES DIE£ 
IN HELICOPTER CRASH IN ETHIOPIA 


Two employees of the US. Bureau of 
Reclamation were killed Wednesday in a 
helicopter crash in Ethiopia while on a mis- 
sion for the Bureau’s Blue Nile reconnais- 
sance project, it was announced today by 
the Department of the Interior. 

The two crash victims are Earl R. Fogarty, 
60, Denver, Colo., a 32-year veteran of Fed- 
eral service and Economics Research Branch 
Chief in the Office of the Assistant Com- 
missioner and Chief Engineer of the Bureau, 
and Howard J. Ferris, 47, whose home was 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Immediately before the 
latter’s oversea position with the project 
in Ethiopia, to which he went in January 
1959, he served as supervisory soils scien- 
tist with the Bureau’s Snake River Develop- 
ment Office, region 1, Boise, Idaho. 

The bodies will arrive at New York’s Idle- 
wild Airport Sunday at 4:55 p.m., accom- 
panied by Robert Thrailkill of the Bureau's 
Ethiopian field team. Mrs. Vera Elaine Fer- 
ris, accompanied by her three children, also 
will arrive in New York Sunday and will 
accompany Mr. Ferris’ body to Sturgeon Bay, 
with arrival in Chicago scheduled for 7:35 
p.m. Sunday. Mr. Thrailkill will continue 
on to Denver with Mr. Fogarty’s body on 
Monday, with arrival in Denver scheduled for 
12:15 p.m. 

Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd E. 
Dominy said that Mr. Fogarty and Mr. Ferris 
were completing a 3-week inspection of the 
agricultural and economic potentials of the 
100,000-square mile Blue Nile watershed in 
Ethiopia when the fatal accident occurred. 
Their helicopter crashed near the small in- 
terior community of Debra Markos, about 
140 airline miles northwest of Ethiopia’s 
capital, Addis Ababa. The Americans and 
a British helicopter pilot, employed by the 
Ethiopian Air Lines, which was operating the 
helicopter on charter, were killed. 

Details of the crash are sketchy and its 
cause unknown, Mr. Dominey said. How- 
ever, the accident is being investigated by 
the Bureau and by Ethiopian civil air officials. 

Helicopters have been used regularly by 
Bureau staff personnel throughout the first 
4 years of the Bureau’s 7-year project to 
investigate the water resources of the Blue 
Nile watershed in Ethiopia. The project was 
initiated in 1957, at the request of the Ethi- 
ofian Government and under the auspices 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Some 25 American and upward of 
150 Ethiopian engineers and technicians are 
engaged in measuring the flow of streams, 
surveying possible damsites, plotting the 
geology, and studying the agricultural and 
economic potentialities of the vast, rugged 
drainage basin. Many of the project sites 
can be reached only on foot or by helicopter. 

“Mr. Fogarty and Mr. Ferris, like the other 
members of the project staff, were engaged 
in arduous work under difficult conditions 
that called not only for a high degree of 
technical competence, but also for the 
highest devotion to their profession and to 
the interests of the U.S. Government,” said 
Mr. Dominy. “They died in the service of 
their country in its program of providing 
assistance to the developing countries of the 
world. Their loss will be keenly felt in both 
the domestic and oversea programs of the 
Government.” 

A native of North San Juan, Calif., Mr. 
Fogarty was internationally recognized as a 
pioneer in developing the economic land 
classification procedures now used by the 
Bureau and other agencies in the United 
States and in foreign countries. He re- 
ceived the Department of the Interior’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award in 1959 for his 
contributions in this field. 
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Mr. Fogarty started to work for the Bu- 
reau in Denver as an economist in Decem- 
ber 1926, following his graduation from the 
University of California. He also holds an 
M.S. degree from Oregon State College. His 
work as a Bureau economist was chiefly 
in Denver and Washington, D.C. He had 
been scheduled to return to the United 
States Monday from his 3-week assignment 
in Ethiopia. 

Mr. Ferris had approximately 21 years of 
Federal service, including military service 
and employment with the Soil Conservation 
Service. He served as a soils technologist on 
Bureau projects at Great Falls, Mont.; Yuma, 
Ariz.; Klamath Falls, Oreg.; and as a staff 
member in the Boise, Idaho, regional office. 
He also served a 4-year assignment on the 
Bureau’s project in Beirut, Lebanon, and had 
been at his post in Ethiopia since January 
26, 1959. He received a BS. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin, and an MS. 
degree from Michigan State College. 





LT. GEN. EMERSON C. ITSCHNER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
March 31, 1961, marked the end of an 
outstanding Federal career of one of our 
most distinguished military officers, Lt. 
Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief of 
Engineers, U.S. Army. 

General Itschner, a native of Chicago, 
was appointed to the US. Military 
Academy from the State of Illinois. 
Upon his graduation in 1924, he was 
commissioned in the Army Corps of 
Engineers, and served as an Army Engi- 
neer officer for approximately 37 years. 

When he was appointed Chief of Engi- 
neers by President Eisenhower in 1956, 
at the age of 53, he was the youngest 
officer to hold that post in more than a 
century. After his normal 4-year term 
as Chief of Engineers expired on Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, it was extended by the 
President for 2 years. 

In the past 4% years, General Itsch- 
ner administered a  recordbreaking 
peacetime $10 billion construction pro- 
gram. Among the civil and military 
works he directed were the completion 
of the US. part of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, advancement of the 
Columbia, Missouri, and Arkansas River 
Basin developments, modernization of 
the Ohio River and Great Lakes navi- 
gation systems, construction of ICBM 
launching bases, and building Camp 
Century, the nuclear-powered research 
center under the snow on the Greenland 
icecap. He was a member of the U.S. 
team which negotiated the new treaty 
with Canada for further development of 
the Columbia River by both countries. 

He headed Air Force construction for 
the Chief of Engineers during the early 
part of World War II. Later he had 
charge of construction supporting the 
invasion of Europe, including the initial 
construction of the port of Cherbourg 
and rehabilitation of railroads, roads, 
bridges, ports, hospitals, depots, coal 
mines, steel mills, and public utilities in 
the American sector of northern France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Germany. 
With the end of hostilities in Europe, he 
commanded Base K in the Philippine 
Islands. 

After World War II General Itschner 
served as the Corps of Engineers Chief of 
Military Construction Operations here 
in the Nation’s Capital. He was as- 
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signed as district engineer in Seattle, 
Wash., in 1949. When hostilities broke 
out in Korea, he served as engineer of 
the I Corps, where he took part in the 
rapid advance to the Yalu River and 
the subsequent withdrawal. During the 
latter period he was in charge of the 
demolition of military structures and 
installations in both the North and 
South Korean capital cities as the troops 
withdrew. He was awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds received in combat in 
March 1951. 

From 1952 to 1953, General Itschner 
was division engineer of the North Pa- 
cific Division of the Corps of Engineers 
with headquarters in Portland, Oreg. In 
March 1954 he was appointed Assistant 
Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. He 
served in that position in direct charge 
of the Corps of Engineers rivers-and- 
harbors work until President Eisenhower 
appointed him Chief of Engineers in 
1956. 

Nearly 3,000 troops paraded at the re- 
tirement review for General Itschner on 
Monday afternoon, March 27, 1961, at 
the U.S. Army Engineer Center and Fort 
Belvoir. Approximately 2,000 were from 
the U.S. Army Engineer Center Regi- 
ment; 600 from the 79th Engineer 
Group, construction; and 250 from the 
30th Engineer Battalion, Base Topo- 
graphic. Completing the troop turnout 
were 42 members of the 75th and 356th 
Army Bands. 

At the retirement review, General 
Itschner was presented with the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. This is in addi- 
tion to the list of citations and decora- 
tions included in his official biography, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
included in the REcorp. 

Immediately after retirement the 
General and Mrs. Itschner, the former 
Eleanor Corey, of Seattle, Wash., de- 
parted for Pakistan where he will serve 
as chief technical adviser on the Indus 
River project with the Harza Engineer- 
ing Co. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

Lt. GEN. EMERSON CHARLES ITSCHNER 

Emerson C. Itschner was born in Chicago, 
Til., July 1, 1903. He was appointed to the 
U.S. Military Academy from Mlinois and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers upon graduation in 1924. 

His early service consisted of a variey of 
interesting assignments. These included his 
service as a field engineer with the Alaska 
Road Commission from 1927 to 1929; a tour 
of duty as assistant professor of military 
science and tactics at the Missouri School 
of Mines; the 3 years from 1936 to 1939 which 
he spent as assistant to the division engineer 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley Engineer 
Division and as a resident engineer with 
the St. Louis Engineer District; and his serv- 
ice in Portland, Oreg.; from 1940 to 1941 as 
a company commander with the 29th Engi- 
neer Battalion. 

During the early part of World War II, 
when the Air Force construction program 
was at its height, he was in charge of Air 
Force construction for the Chief of Engineers. 
Later, as engineer of the advance section, 
Communications Zone, in Europe, he was in 
full charge of the planning, execution, and 
completion of the advance section engineer 
mission on the conti@ent of Europe. The 
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planning and direction of the reconstruc- 
tion of the port of Cherbourg was one of his 
responsibilities. Rehabilitation of this mass 
of debris was vital to the support of the 
U.S. forces on the Continent. Another job 
was the rehabilitation of all railroads, ports, 
hospitals, depots, barracks, coal mines, steel 
mills, and public utilities in the American 
sector of northern France, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and Germany, and the construction 
of hundreds of highway bridges in these 
areas. For his service during this period, 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Bronze Star Medal. With the termination 
of hostilities in Eurcpe, he became com- 
mander of Base K in the Philippines and was 
awarded an Oak Leaf Cluster to the Legion 
of Merit for his accomplishments in this 
position. 

At the conclusion of World War II, he 
returned to Washington, D.C., where he 
served for 3 years as chief of the Construc- 
tion Operations Division in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers. In this capacity, he 
supervised the progress of the Army and Air 
Force construction both in the United States 
and overseas, as well as that of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals assigned to the 
Chief of Engineers for construction. These 
were unique peacetime programs of a total 
cost of about a billion dollars. In July 1949, 
he became district engineer of the Seattle 
Engineer District, where he was responsible 
for the direction of civil works functions, 
including river and harbor and fiood-control 
construction and operations. He also di- 
rected all military construction in four 
States. 

In August 1950, General Itschner went to 
Korea to become engineer of I Corps and 
served in this capacity during the period 
of rapid advance to the Yalu River and the 
subsequent withdrawal. During the latter 
period, he took charge of the demolition of 
military structures and installations in both 
the North and South Korean capital cities 
as the troops withdrew. For wounds received 
in combat in March 1951, he was awarded 
the Purple Heart. He also received the Air 
Medal and a second Oak Leaf Cluster to the 
Legion of Merit for service in Korea. 

After a short period as engineer of the 5th 
U.S. Army in Chicago, he was assigned as 
north Pacific division engineer in Portland, 
Oreg. In that post, he was in charge of the 
civil and military programs of the Corps of 
Engineers in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
western Montana, and Alaska. 

General Itschner became Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Civil Works in Washington, 
D.C., in March 1954. In that position he 
had responsibility for supervising the na- 
tionwide civil works construction program 
of the Corps of Engineers. He planned and 
directed the development of the water re- 
sources of the United States in the fields of 
river and harbor development, flood control, 
and hydroelectric power. 

On October 1, 1956, General Itschner be- 
came Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. He was 
the youngest officer in more than a century 
to be appointed to head the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers, with its brilliant record of 
service, both as a fighting-building military 
Army corps, and as a nationwide civil works 
organization constructing and maintaining 
the country’s river and harbor channels and 
Federal flood control structures. Apart from 
the extensive military construction and civil 
works programs, he directs the training and 
schooling of engineer military personnel, 
the largest mapmaking enterprise in the 
world, a large engineer procurement and 
maintenance program, the management of 
military real estate, the repair and mainte- 
mance of completed Army facilities around 
the world, and an extensive research and 
development program. He is exceptionally 
well fitted for this post by reason of excep- 
tional native talents and his well rounded 
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experience in both the military and civil 
works program of the Corps of Engineers. 


PERSONAL DATA 


Date and place of birth: July 1, 
Chicago, Il. 

Parents: Father, deceased; mother: Lucre- 
cia Burns Itschner. 

Marriage: Date, January 30, 1932; wife, 
Eleanor Corey of Seattle, Wash.; children, 
Eleanor Ann Caratt, living in Seattle, Wash., 
Gail Sandra and Carol Vine, both attending 
George Washington University. 

Official home address: Lakeside, Cholan, 
Wash. 

Education: U.S. Military Academy, 1924; 
Cornell University, B.S. in civil engineering, 
1926; the Engineer School, company officers 
course, 1927; Command and General Staff 
College, 1940; educational equivalent to the 
Armed Forces Staff College, 1947; educational 
equivalent to the National War College, 1947. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PROMOTIONS 


Second lieutenant, permanent (RA), June 
12, 1924. 

First lieutenant, permanent (RA), January 
23, 1929. 

Captain, permanent (RA), September 22, 
1935. 

Major, temporary (AUS), February 4, 1941; 
permanent (RA), June 12, 1941. 

Lieutenant colonel, temporary (AUS), 
January 6, 1942; permanent (RA), July 22, 
1947. 

Colonel, temporary (AUS), July 31, 1942; 
permanent (RA), March 25, 1949. 

Brigadier general, temporary (AUS), July 
25, 1953; permanent (RA), August 1, 1955. 

Major general, temporary (AUS), Decem- 
ber 21, 1955; permanent (RA), October 1, 
1956. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF ASSIGNMENTS 


Assistant to Chief, Operations Branch, 
Construction Division, Office, Chief of Engi- 
neers, Washington, D.C., December 1941 to 
December 1942. 

Chief, Department of Engineering, the 
Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va., December 
1942 to June 1943. 

Chief, Control Division, Office of the Chief 
Engineer, European Theater of Operations, 
July 1943 to February 1944. 

Chief Engineer, Advance Section, Commu- 
nications Zone, European Theater of Opera- 
tions, February 1944 to June 1945. 

Deputy Commander and Chief of Staff, 
Philippine Base Section, Army Forces West- 
ern Pacific, August 1945 to September 1945. 

Commanding officer, Base K, Army Forces 
Western Pacific, September 1945 to March 
1946. 

Chief, Construction Operations Division, 
Office, Chief of Engineers, Washington, 
D.C., May 1946 to July 1949. 

District Engineer, Seattle District, Corps 
of Engineers, Seattle, Wash., July 1949 to 
August 1950. 

Corps Engineer, I Corps, Far East Com- 
mand, August 1950 to September 1951. 

Army Engineer, 5th Army, Chicago, IIl., 
November 1951 to April 1952. 

Division Engineer, North Pacific Division, 
Corps of Engineers, Portland, Oreg., April 
1952 to November 1953. 

Deputy Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, Office, Chief of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C., November 1953 to March 
1954. 

Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works, Office, Chief of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 1954 to September 1956. 

Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C., October 1956 to March 1961. 


LIST OF CITATIONS AND DECORATIONS 
Legion of Merit (with two Oak Leaf Clus- 


ters), Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal, Purple 
Heart, Order of the British Empire, Croix de 


1903, 


- Guerre with Palm (France), L’Order de Leo- 


pold Grace de Officer (Belgium), Honorary 
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Commander of the Military Division of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. 


PERSONAL BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


Interests and hobbies: Gardening, tennis, 
track, and baseball. 

Group affiliations: Society of American 
Military Engineers, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Permanent International Naviga- 
tion Congress, Newcomen Society, Washing- 
ton Society of Engineers. 

Honors other than military: Doctor of en- 
gineering from Drexel Institute, doctor of 
engineering from Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy. 

Publications: General Itschner has pub- 
lished articles in a number of magazines and 
periodicals, including the Military Engineer, 
Civil Engineering, and Army, among others. 

Licenses: Registered professional engineer, 
District of Columbia. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to in- 
crease the minimum wage under the act 
to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. PoweELL, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, Mr. DENT, Mr. KEARNS, and 
Mr. AYRES were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4884) to 
amend title IV of the Social Security Act 
to authorize Federal financial participa- 
tion in aid to dependent children of un- 
employed parents, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mitts, Mr. Kine of California, Mr. 
O’BrIEN of Illinois, Mr. Mason, and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 





RESEARCH INTO RESOURCES OF 
THE SEA 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield, if 
it is understood that in doing so he will 
not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Madam 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, the 
Eugene Register-Guard of Eugene, 
Oreg., carried an editorial on April 9 
concerning the request by President 
Kennedy for a $97 million research pro- 
gram affecting the resources of the sea. 
The editorial outlines the importance of 
this program, and the research already 
being conducted in Oregon on ocea- 
nography. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial appear at this point in 
my remarks. 

In this connection, I wish to mention 
again, and call to the attention of the 
administration, the availability of the 
Tongue Point facility near Astoria, 
which was recently closed as a naval 
station. Use of the Tongue Point fa- 
cility for oceanography research would 
fit admirably with the programs already 
underway in Oregon. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Look TO THE SEA 

The world’s population, soon to approach 
8 billion, lives on one-third of the earth. 
The other two-thirds is water, a vast waste- 
land in our thinking thus far. From the 
two-thirds we draw only about 1 percent 
of our food. We could draw much more, 
and the day may come when we have to. 

Almost overlooked in the news was Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s request for a $97 million re- 
search program in the resources of the sea. 
There is so much to be done. 

Only in a few places, notably Japan, has 
there been a real attempt to farm the sea. 
Elsewhere we hunt there, but we do not farm. 
Yet, the possibilities are tremendous. For 
all that a plankton sandwich doesn’t sound 
good to most of us right now, there is no 
reason why we couldn’t learn to like such a 
dish. Indeed, if atomic explosions start 
popping around the world, future genera- 
tions may find that the only safe food is 
seafood. 

But food is not the only resource that the 
sea must hold in untold quantity. Minerals 
are there, too. Water is the great eroding 
agent. The land is carried into the ocean 
where the minerals form the “salt’’ that dis- 
tinguishes sea water. The ocean floor is a 
vast storehouse of precious minerals, if only 
we can mine them. 

Climate control may be one of mankind’s 
weapons in accommodating the population 
boom. One of the keys to climate control 
lies in the currents of the sea. But before 
we can control currents we must understand 
them. 

And think of the energy that goes to waste 
in the tides. 

Research is going on, to be sure. Here in 
Oregon, we have the largely overlooked ma- 
rine biology lab near Coos Bay. And Oregon 
State University at long last has a seagoing 
vessel for its studies of the ocean. The Cor- 
vallis Institution, too, has been doing some 
work in seafood research. But so much more 
remains. 

Research of this kind is “pure” research, 
research which may or may not bring a 
worthwhile result. But only if the effort is 
made will we stand a chance of learning 
anything about that two-thirds of the world 
which we now regard as wasteland. 





THE SITUATION IN CUBA 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
Propose to speak for the next few min- 
utes on Cuba and the United States- 
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Cuban relations; and I shall not yield 
during the course of my remarks. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs, I 
speak with a very heavy heart, because I 
am well aware of the very serious im- 
plications to the security of the United 
States and the peace of the world that 
may very well become involved in the 
Cuban crisis. If there ever was a time 
in recent years when calm deliberation 
was the highest manifestation of states- 
manship in connection with American 
foreign policy, that time is now. 

The Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs of the Senate has worked in- 
tensively, for some years now, seeking to 
help develop programs, to change Latin 
American attitudes, and to secure a 
greater degree of cooperation on the part 
of Latin American governments, in or- 
der to strengthen the economic posture 
of our Latin American friends and neigh- 
bors. It has been the hope of the com- 
mittee that through such an economic 
approach, we could strengthen the po- 
litical choice for freedom among the 
masses of the people of Latin America. 

The members of my committee know 
that this is a longtime problem. It is 
not going to be solved overnight. It is 
going to take a considerable amount of 
governmental modification and reform, 
both economic and political, in a large 
number of Latin American countries. 

We must expect a good many disap- 
pointments over the years that I think it 
is going to take to resolve the great con- 
test in Latin America between freedom 
and totalitarianism. But may I say, at 
the outset of this speech, Madam Presi- 
dent, I am satisfied the problem will 
never be resolved by the exercise of 
military might. Oh, we can defeat any 
power inside or outside Latin America, 
if the contest is confined to Latin 
America, and if it follows conventional 
military form. But that would give us 
an empty victory, because the problem is 
to establish a political and economic 
order, in country after country, dedicated 
to a way of life based upon political 
freedom. 

It is very easy, in an hour such as this, 
when there are so many in our country 
willing to wave the flag into tatters, to 
join in the emotionalism of the hour and 
demand so-called United States direct 
military action in Cuba. I would sug- 
gest that might be the way to win a bat- 
tle, but lose a peace. 

After all, our generation has an obli- 
gation to generations to follow us. I 
think we have reached that hour in 
American history when the leaders of 
our country are called upon to lead our 
country into peace, and not into war. 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF CONGRESS IN FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS 

The Congress has a great obligation 
to this administration to put itself at 
the disposal of this administration in 
keeping with the spirit and intent of the 
advice and consent clause of the Con- 
stitution. We have stood ready and will- 
ing to give that advice and to consult 
with and cooperate with this adminis- 
tration in respect to the Cuban crisis. 
The sad fact is our advice has not been 
sought. 
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This morning I sent the following tele- 
gram to the Secretary of State: 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 

Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: It is a matter of deep regret to 
me, as chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs, that the 
administration did not see fit to advise 
with the committee prior to making its de- 
cision to intervene in the Cuban invasion 
through granting logistic and other assist- 
ance to the Cuban exiles. The administra- 
tion has every reason to know that it is the 
unanimous desire of members not only of 
the Latin American Subcommittee of the 
Senate but I am sure of the full membership 
of the committees of both the Senate and 
the House in the field of foreign affairs and 
military policy to cooperate at all times with 
the administration in connection with any 
matter that involves the security of our Na- 
tion. Such cooperation calls for our making 
available to the administration just such 
information as the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs could have presented prior 
to the making of the ill-fated decision to in- 
vade Cuba by means of the Cuban exiles. 
It is possible that the advice which the ad- 
ministration would have received from at 
least some of us on the Latin American Sub- 
committee might have caused a reconsidera- 
tion of the invasion plans. Under the Con- 
stitution we have no right to insist upon 
being advised in advance of such a course 
of action, but I respectfully suggest that in 
keeping with the spirit of the advise and 
consent clause of the Constitution it would 
be a constructive administrative policy to at 
least touch base with foreign policy com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House before 
the fact rather than after the fact. In fur- 
ther reference to the Constitution, attention 
is called to the fact that under article I, 
section 8, it is still the power of the Congress 
to declare war. 

WaYNe Morse. 


Madam President, we should not lose 
sight—and the White House should not 
lose sight—of the fact that under our 
Constitution foreign policy does not be- 
long to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State. 
They are but the administrators of the 
people’s foreign policy. Foreign policy, 
under our system of representative gov- 
ernment, belongs to the American peo- 
ple. Our constitutional fathers wisely set 
up a check and balance system for the 
administration of this Government. As 
I pointed out in my telegram to the Sec- 
retary of State this morning, the power 
to declare war was vested in the Con- 
gress by article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution. 

The President of the United States is 
the representative of the American peo- 
ple in the administration of foreign 
policy as he is our representative in all 
diplomatic relations and negotiations, 
but he is not given the power to deter- 
mine American foreign policy unchecked 
by representatives of our free people. 

When I speak thus at a time such as 
this there are those who will seek to give 
the impression that the senior Senator 
from Oregon finds himself in a break 
with the administration. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. I speak out 
of a very sincere desire to be of every 
help I can, as a Member of this body, 
to my President. I shall stand with him 
in his mistakes, seeking to do whatever 
I can, in my small way, to keep those 
mistakes at a minimum. 
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I believe that if the Latin American 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate had 
been given an opportunity to advise with 
this administration, the mistake of the 
Cuban invasion last week would not have 
been made. Be that as it may, I also 
have a duty as a Member of this body 
to carry out a patriotic trust I owe to the 
people of the State of Oregon. Many 
may disagree with conclusions which, as 
Senators, we may reach, and they may 
disagree with some of my conclusions 
about the Cuban crisis, but on the basis 
of such facts as I know about Latin 
America I sorely wish that my subcom- 
mittee and the full Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate might have had 
an opportunity to advise with the Pres- 
ident or with the Secretary of State or 
with other officers of the administration 
prior to the execution of the foreign 
policy about which most of the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, at 
least, knew nothing. 

In fact, last Tuesday I appeared on 
the Dave Garroway television show in 
the morning and was asked questions 
about the Cuban situation. I presented 
what my understanding was in respect 
to the administration’s policy. Subse- 
quently, I found myself very much cha- 
grined. I referred to statements the 
President and the Secretary of State had 
made about U.S. nonintervention in 
Cuba, paraphrasing them, I am sure, ac- 
curately. One can Say, as one analyzes 
the literal statements of the President 
and of the Secretary of State, that they 
referred only to invasion by the use of 
American troops. I hope we have not 
come to a pass when we have to keep 
a dictionary at hand and refer to it for 
an analysis of possible semantics or con- 
cealed meanings in statements issued by 
the White House and by the Depart- 
ment of State. I am satisfied the im- 
pression went across this country that 
the U.S. Government was not aiding 
and abetting, was not assisting in, was 
not supplying the logistics or the equip- 
ment or the naval cover for an invasion 
of Cuba by Cuban exiles. 

I think I was quite justified in my 
remarks, although I owe an apology to 
everyone who heard me on the Dave 
Garroway television show. I did not 
speak a falsehood, because that would 
involve an intention to mislead the pub- 
lic, but I did not speak the facts, because 
subsequently the whole country discov- 
ered that what I thought was the policy 
of the administration was not the policy 
of the administration at all. 

We now know that there has been a 
covert program underway to be of as- 
sistance to the Cuban exiles in an inva- 
sion of Cuba, and that assistance was 
given by the U.S. Government. 

I say most respectfully—and on this 
point judgments may differ—that if the 
administration is to expect the coopera- 
tion of the Congress, we ought to be 
taken into the confidence of the admin- 
istration before the fact and not after 
the fact. 

The fact is that a matter as important 
as this was not the subject of a dis- 
cussion before either my Subcommittee 
on Latin American Affairs or the For- 
eign Relations Committee itself. It may 
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be said that some members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, because of 
their position of leadership in the Senate 
of the United States, may have been 
taken into the confidence of this ad- 
ministration at some White House con- 
ference. However, I doubt if that even 
occurred, at least with any number of 
the members of the committee. I say 
most respectfully, Madam President, 
that conferring with one or two individ- 
ual Senators never can be a substitute 
for the administration discussing these 
matters with the full membership of 
committees of the Senate which, by the 
direction of the Senate, have been given 
the jurisdiction and the responsibility 
of advising the Senate in regard to for- 
eign affairs. 

Neither is it acceptable to me to say 
that the administration talked to politi- 
cal leaders in both parties, many of 
whom are not even members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate. I certainly think it is fine to dis- 
cuss with the leaders of both parties a 
matter which could be as critical as the 
Cuban situation, but again I respect- 
fully say that, in addition, unless the ad- 
ministration wishes to give the impres- 
sion to the Nation that it does not have 
confidence in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate or the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, it should 
consult with those given by the Congress 
itself a responsibility to sit in commit- 
tee as the first advisers at the legislative 
level in the field of foreign policy. 

In a telephone conversation this morn- 

ing with one of the high officials of the 
Department of State, I expressed these 
views. In fairness to the Department of 
State on this point, I should report that 
he said, in effect: 
Our hindsight now proves to be better than 
our foresight, and we recognize that we 
should have followed the course of action 
that you suggested in your wire to Secretary 
Rusk. 


I have mentioned this procedural sub- 
ject because in my judgment the lead- 
ers—at least those of my party—in the 
Senate have a responsibility to try to 
work out a liaison with the administra- 
tion so that we do not find ourselves in a 
situation—and it is a horrible thought— 
in which we are not given an opportunity 
to offer advice in advance of being con- 
fronted some dark day with making a 
decision under article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution in respect to a declaration 
of war. 

In recent years I have heard the state- 
ment made on the floor of the Senate 
that, of course, war is not declared any 
more in these modern times until after a 
nation is involved ina war. ButI think 
it is important to issue this caveat today 
on the floor of the Senate. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to it. No Presi- 
dent can justify getting the United 
States into war and then asking the 
Congress to back him up with a declara- 
tion of war. 

Rest assured that whoever is in con- 
trol of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment will be expected by the Ameri- 
can people to avoid following a course of 
action that may eventually result in ask- 
ing for a declaration of war without con- 
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sulting, before the fact, with those regu- 
lar committees of Congress on foreign 
affairs. The President owes it to the 
country to consult with the two principal 
committees in each body, which in the 
Senate are the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the corresponding commit- 
tees of the House. 

We all know that in an hour of crisis 
we will unanimously rally behind the 
President, no matter who he may be. 
But I do not believe the Senate or the 
House should be put in a position in 
which all it does is what it is forced to 
do; a position in which it is only a matter 
of formality that we vote a declaration 
of war in the Congress. 

NEXT STEPS DEBATED IN PRESS 


In recent hours two very interesting 
newspaper columns appeared dealing 
with the Cuban situation. Without hav- 
ing the slightest intention of engaging 
in any unfair criticism, but seeking only 
to point out the contrasts between those 
two articles I wish to discuss them 
briefly. One is an article which I in- 
terpret to mean that we should move 
down the road toward direct military 
U.S. action in Cuba. The other is an 
article that follows at least the spirit 
of the plea that I made in the Senate in 
the speech I made last week on Cuba, 
which was a plea for calmness, a plea for 
careful study, a plea for contemplation 
of the implications that will flow from 
any course of military intervention on 
the part of the United States in Cuba 
in light of existing facts. Of course, 
facts can change and facts can exist 
about which we may not know. 

The first article to which I refer was 
written by a very distinguished corre- 
spondent and columnist, Mr. Stewart Al- 
sop, and is entitled “If You Strike at a 
King.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire article be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Ir You STRIKE AT A KING 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

Sometimes it is useful to state the obvious. 
After the events of the last tragic week, and 
especially after what President Kennedy said 
in his speech to the editors, Fidel Castro 
cannot indefinitely be permitted to survive 
in triumph. The prestige and even the 
honor of the United States are now obviously 
and wholly committed to Castro’s ultimate 
downfall. 

There is hardly anybody in the higher 
reaches of the Kennedy administration who 
does not agree that this commitment to 
Castro’s destruction now in fact exists. 
And yet President Kennedy and his advisers 
certainly did not plan the commitment. On 
the contrary, the President’s Key decisions 
in regard to the Cuban operation were spe- 
cifically designed to avoid such a commit- 
ment. 

There were two key decisions made by the 
President after he decided to give the opera- 
tion a green light. The plan for the opera- 
tion which the President inherited from 
President Eisenhower involved the use of 
American armed force—for example, naval 
air power—if necessary to assure the success 
of the operation. President Kennedy’s first 
key decision was to rule out the use of any 
American forces whatever, under any condi- 
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tions whatever. His second decision was to 
announce the first decision, just as the opera- 
tion began. 

The public announcement that American 
forces would under no circumstances be in- 
volved was reiterated twice by the President 
himself and four times with even more 
emphasis by Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
The announcement obviously greatly reduced 
the likelihood of a general uprising in Cuba, 
which was the main purpose of the Cuban 
operation. It also quite unnecessarily tied 
the President’s hands in advance. 

After the operations began to go bad, at 
an all-day meeting at the White House on 
Wednesday, certain of the President’s mili- 
tary and civilian advisers favored active 
American intervention. They argued that 
the operation simply could not be allowed to 
fail, if only because the United States would 
in that event become in the eyes of the world 
the most papery of paper tigers. The Presi- 
dent might well have favored this course 
himself, if he had not so publicly tied his 
own hands in advance. Why did he do so? 
This reporter has tried hard to find the 
answer to that question, and must confess a 
partial failure. The fact is that there has 
been something oddly uncharacteristic about 
the President’s role in the Cuban affair. To 
be sure, since the operation failed, his actions 
have been wholly characteristic of the man— 
he has taken the whole responsibility for the 
failure on himself and he has passed the 
word down the line that there will be no 
recriminations and no scapegoat hunt. The 
uncharacteristic phase came earlier. 

Throughout his career—as for example in 
his decision to enter the key Wisconsin and 
West Virginia primaries last year—Mr. Ken- 
nedy has always looked before he leaped. He 
had looked very hard, carefully weighing 
every conceivable factor likely to affect the 
outcome. And then he has leaped very hard, 
using every conceivable means to assure suc- 
cess. 

In the looking phase of the Cuban opera- 
tion, Mr. Kennedy was certainly the victim 
of bad intelligence. But intelligence is and 
always has been two-thirds guesswork, and 
it is hard to believe that the President ade- 
quately weighed the consequences of failure. 
This is further borne out by the fact that 
the leaping phase of the operation was, by 
past Kennedy standards, so uncharacteris- 
tically tentative. The idea that Castro could 
be brought down without any risk at all of 
using American men or arms recalls the old 
rhyme of dubious origin: 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water.” 


At least part of the explanation for the 
markedly un-Kennedy-like quality of the 
President’s role in the first phase of the 
Cuban operation lies with U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson, whose voice is listened to 
with respect in the Kennedy administration. 

From his own point of view it was quite 
natural that Stevenson should strongly favor 
a categorical promise that American forces 
would not be used in Cuba. The peculiar 
holier-than-thou public stance which suc- 
ceeding American delegations to the U.N. 
have always thought it necessary to assume 
was difficult to sustain in any case, in view 
of the obvious American complicity in the 
Cuban operation. Without the Kennedy 
promise, it would have been impossible to 
sustain. 

Kennedy has spoken of “the lessons we 
have learned” from the tragic Cuban episode. 
One lesson, surely, is that what pleases the 
majority of the strangely assorted gaggle of 
more or less sovereign nations which now 
constitute the U.N, General Assembly does 
not necessarily serve the national interest of 
the United States. Another lesson is 
summed up in the old adage, “If you strike at 
a king, you must strike to kill.” 
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Some day, one way or another, the Ameri- 
can commitment to bring Castro down will 
have to be honored. The commitment can 
only be honored if the American Govern- 
ment is willing, if necessary, to strike to kill, 
even if that risks the shedding of American 
blood. 


Mr. MORSE. I refer now to two or 
three paragraphs of the article. 

Mr. Alsop said: 

Sometimes it is useful to state the obvious. 
After the events of the last tragic week, and 
especially after what President Kennedy 
said in his speech to the editors, Fidel Castro 
cannot indefinitely be permitted to survive 
in triumph. The prestige and even the 
honor of the United States are now ob- 
viously and wholly committed to Castro’s 
ultimate downfall. 


Later in the article he said: 

The public announcement that American 
forces would under no circumstances be 
involved was reiterated twice by the Presi- 
dent himself and four times with even more 
emphasis by Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
The announcement obviously greatly reduced 
the likelihood of a general uprising in Cuba, 
which was the main purpose of the Cuban 
operation. It also quite unnecessarily tied 
the President’s hands in advance. 


Later in the article Mr. Alsop further 
said: 

Kennedy has spoken of the lessons we 
have learned from the tragic Cuban epi- 
sode. One lesson, surely, is that what 
pleases the majority of the strangely as- 
sorted gaggle of more or less sovereign na- 
tions which now constitute the U.N. General 
Assembly does not necessarily serve the 
national interest of the United States. An- 
other lesson is summed up in the old adage, 
“If you strike at a king, you must strike 
to kill.” 

Some day, one way or another, the Amer- 
ican commitment to bring Castro down will 
have to be honored. The commitment can 
only be honored if the American Govern- 
ment is willing, if necessary, to strike to 
kill, even if that risks the shedding of 
American biood. 


I reject the implication of the Alsop 
article that direct military intervention 
by the United States is the course of 
action we should follow in Cuba on the 
basis of the facts as they have thus far 
developed in the Cuban situation. 

Although I am sure Senators would 
not misunderstand my position, because 
they know of my record, there are those 
who can take my words out of context, 
of course, and misrepresent my position. 
So let me say at this point in my speech 
that I yield to no one in the Senate or 
in the administration or in the country 
for my hatred and detestation of what 
Castro stands for. 

History will convict Fidel Castro of 
having betrayed all his professings on 
the basis on which he garnered so much 
support in Cuba and in the rest of the 
world at the time that he led the revolu- 
tion against Batista. 

Senators know that I was outspoken 
in opposition to Batista. Senators know 
that for a long time before the fall of 
Batista the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD is re- 
plete with warnings of the senior Senator 
from Oregon about the very mistaken 
policy we were following in Latin Amer- 
ica by supporting that dictator as well as 
other dictators in Latin America. 

Senators know that it was in January 
1958 that my subcommittee conducted 
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hearings in which the State Department, 
through its witness, admitted that Ba- 
tista undoubtedly could not remain in 
— without American military sup- 
port. 

A great many of us protested the con- 
tinuation of that military support. In 
March 1958 our Government announced 
that it no longer was going to give mili- 
tary aid to Batista. Not very long after 
that, the Batista regime of tyrannical 
fascism fell. 

I cannot imagine any rebel leader who 
ever had such a great opportunity to put 
into practice his supposedly professed 
support of ideals of freedom and demo- 
cratic government than Fidel Castro. He 
certainly had behind him a great wave of 
public support throughout the United 
States and in Congress. 

Yet shortly after he took power we 
were shocked to discover that this rebel 
leader of Cuba was himself adopting 
totalitarian procedures not any different, 
in fact, from the procedures that Ba- 
tista had followed during his reign of 
terror. 

Castro started, Senators will recall, his 
blood baths in the form of his summary 
executions. I walked to this floor and 
protested those blood baths and called 
them blood baths, only to find myself 
highly criticized in and out of Congress 
for that description I put on his execu- 
tions. 

We were frequently briefed in our 
subcommittee with regard to what our 
intelligence data showed was going on 
inside Cuba. So when a speech was 
made in the other body, charging me 
with misinforming the American peo- 
ple, I answered it on the floor of the 
Senate the next day based upon what 
we knew were the facts with which our 
intelligence reports had supplied us. 
Those reports showed that in many in- 
stances after the leader of a rifle squad 
had put his hand on the body of an 
arrested victim, that body, sometimes 
in 20 or 45 minutes, was a corpse in a 
trench grave, not even an individual 
grave. 

So we knew there were not any mili- 
tary trials that could possibly meet the 
procedural tests of the Geneva con- 
vention for the trial of war prisoners 
which all civilized nations had signed. 
I said at the time in a speech on the 
floor of the Senate that it is no “out” 
for Castro, even though he could fall 
back on the technicality that these were 
not war prisoners taken in a war be- 
tween two sovereign powers, but pris- 
oners taken in a civil war, and there- 
fore, technically, the Geneva convention 
did not apply. It certainly applied mor- 
ally. 

In answer to that alibi I said on the 
floor of the Senate that there is all the 
more reason that Castro should apply 
the procedures of the Geneva conven- 
tion to his own flesh and blood, his own 
fellow Cubans, if these rules of the 
Geneva Convention are recognized as 
fair procedures for treatment of war 
prisoners captured in a war with an- 
other sovereign power. 

Shortly following that speech some of 
us in Congress received telegrams from 
Castro inviting us to come to Havana 
as observers, with all expenses paid, to 
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attend a mass trial, which was to be 
held in the great amphitheater in Ha- 
vana. Of course most of us refused. I 
refused, and sent Castro a telegram ex- 
pressing my rejection of his proposal, 
and suggesting that it was not a mass 
trial that Cuba needed, but a rededica- 
tion to the spiritual values of the mass. 
I suggested also in my telegram that 
Cuba, being a member of the United 
Nations, if Castro wanted official obser- 
vation of any mass trial, he could call 
upon the United Nations, in accordance 
with its procedures, to appoint an ob- 
servation team or commission to sit 
through the trials and report on them 
to the United Nations. Of course we all 
know that was the last thing Castro 
wanted. 

They went ahead with their blood 
baths. They went ahead with one totali- 
tarian procedure after another. I be- 
came really convinced that freedom was 
not going to be implanted in Cuba by 
Castro. Senators will recall that the 
first President of Cuba to take office 
after the successful revolution against 
Batista was a great Cuban lawyer and 
judge, Senor Manual Urrutia, a man who 
believes in the protection of substantive 
rights by fair procedures. A man who, 
incidentally, while on the bench, I hbe- 
lieve it is generally agreed, once saved 
Castro’s life by insisting as a judge that 
Castro receive procedural protection, 
which, as a dictator of Cuba, he was un- 
willing to extend to those who had op- 
posed him in the revolution. 

Sad to say, Senor Urrutia has within 
the last 2 days been forced to seek politi- 
cal asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy in 
Cuba. 

I have documented, from time to time 
through my work on our subcommittee, 
a whole series of objections to the totali- 
tarian procedures of Castro. Last fall 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and I sat in the United Nations General 
Assembly, and there we had an oppor- 
tunity to observe at close range the con- 
duct and the maneuvering and the ex- 
tremism of this man. 

I always hesitate to pass on the motiva- 
tion of others, or to pass judgment con- 
cerning another person’s mental be- 
havior. It is not news to the Senate to 
know that I have expressed myself many 
times to the effect that, in my judgment, 
with Castro we are dealing with an ab- 
normal person who gives manifestations 
of many psychopathic tendencies. 

It is interesting that throughout his- 
tory frequently men have gained seats of 
great power over populations with re- 
gard to whom the historians have said 
that they possessed abnormal mental 
and behavior traits. The fact is that 
Castro gained power over the people of 
Cuba and he has remained in power and 
he is a reality in Cuba today. The ques- 
ogy is: What do we propose to do about 

? 

I now call attention to the second 
article to which I wish to refer in my 
speech; namely, the article entitled 


“Kennedy’s First Defeat: How Will He 
React?” written by James Reston and 
published in the New York Times of 
April 23, 1961. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire article 
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may be printed at this point in the 
RecorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY’sS First Dereat: How WILL HE 
REACT? 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 22.—For the first time 
in his life, John F. Kennedy has taken a 
public licking. He has faced illness and 
even death in his 43 years, but defeat is 
something new to him, and Cuba was a 
clumsy and humiliating defeat, which makes 
it worse. 

How he reacts to it may very well be more 
important than how he got intoit. For this 
will be a critical test of the character and 
perspective of the new President, and of the 
brilliant young men he has brought to the 
pinnacle of American political power. 

The temptation to lash back and “get 
even” in Cuba is very great. The politician’s 
natural reaction to a dramatic defeat is to 
try for a dramatic victory as soon as possible. 
He has the power to do so. No doubt the 
proud spirit of the country would support his 
landing the Marines in Cuba. 

Moreover, former President Eisenhower, 
who knows the agony of choosing between 
desperate courses of action, would un- 
doubtedly support him. Former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is quoted as saying publicly that 
he would go along even if this meant putting 
U.S. forces on the beaches in Cuba. And 
some of the President’s closest advisers, 
deeply involved in the defeat, are eager to 
recoup the losses of the last few days. 


SUDDEN DIPLOMACY? 


Nevertheless, this is no time for sudden 
action, but for a little more careful reflection 
and staff work than went into the original 
decision to allow the Cuban refugees to en- 
gage the prestige of the United States. 

Cuba is not a present danger to the United 
States. Even if and when it gets the 150 
Communist Mig fighter planes and the 
Cuban pilots now being trained in Czecho- 
slovakia—the fear of which plays such an 
important part in the decision to launch this 
week’s adventure—this is no serious menace 
to the security of the Republic. 

As the President said in his press confer- 
ence yesterday, the threat of the rising power 
and ideology of Cuba is more of a menace 
to the other states of the Caribbean and 
the rest of Latin America than it is to 
the United States. But if Castro tries to 
use his military power against any other 
state in the Caribbean or the hemisphere, 
then the issue will be clear. At that point, 
the United States can wipe him out, with the 
requisite sanction of law on its side. 

After all, the mere presence of military 
force in a weak country is not necessarily a 
threat to a strong country. Turkey, for ex- 
ample, has been getting from the United 
States far more power than Castro ever 
dreamed of getting from the Russians. This 
U.S. power, including even rockets with nu- 
clear warheads, has been situated in Turkey 
for a long time, but the Russians, while an- 
noyed by this fact, have not felt obliged to 
use their power to invade Turkey. 


KENNEDY'S APPROACH 


It all depends on how President Kennedy 
looks at all this. He can look at it in per- 
sonal and political terms and concentrate 
on redressing the blunders of the last few 
weeks by landing two or three divisions in 
Cuba. In other words, he can put the im- 
mediate situation ahead of all the other 
worldwide social and economic programs he 
has been working so hard to emphasize ever 
since he came to power. 

On the other hand, he can look at the 
wider world picture, now greatly darkened 
by the events in Laos and the sudden insur- 
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rection of the French Army that has broken 
out in Algeria. 

He can try to deal with social and eco- 
nomic problems in Guba by military means, 
and risk the whole inter-American and 
United Nations systems in the process. 

But it does come back to his personal de- 
cision. He has the authority to act in his- 
toric and world terms or in terms of the 
limited immediate problems of the Cuban 
crisis. 

Either way the decision will involve risks. 
This is a gloomy and impatient city this 
weekend. It is acting as if this were the last 
half of the ninth inning and Cuba were 
vital to the security of the United States, 
whereas the facts are that this is merely the 
first half of the first inning and Cuba can be 
dealt with at whatever time the President 
likes. 

Kennedy, in short, is now facing not only 
Castro and Khrushchev but the history and 
meaning of the American story, and how he 
reacts to it will tell a lot about the kind of 
leadership he has in mind to offer for the 
United States and the free world. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
shall refer to two or three paragraphs on 
which I wish to comment especially. 
Mr. Reston says in his article: 


The temptation to lash back and get even 
in Cuba is very great. The politician’s nat- 
ural reaction to a dramatic defeat is to try 
for a dramatic victory as soon as possible. 
He has the power to do so. No doubt the 
proud spirit of the country would support 
his landing the Marines in Cuba. 


Later in his article, Mr. Reston says: 


Nevertheless, this is no time for sudden 
action, but for a little more careful reflection 
and staff work than went into the original 
decision to allow the Cuban refugees to en- 
gage the prestige of the United States. 

Cuba is not a present danger to the United 
States. Even if and when it gets the 150 
Communist Mig fighter planes and the Cu- 
ban pilots now being trained in Czechoslo- 
vakia—the fear of which plays such an im- 
portant part in the decision to launch this 
week’s adventure—this is no serious menace 
to the security of the Republic. 

As the President said in his press con- 
ference yesterday, the threat of the rising 
power and ideology of Cuba is more of a 
menace to the other states of the Caribbean 
and the rest of Latin America than it is to 
the United States. But if Castro tries to 
use his military power against any other 
state in the Caribbean or the hemisphere, 
then the issue will be clear. At that point, 
the United States can wipe him out, with 
the requisite sanction of law on its side. 

After all, the mere presence of military 
force in a weak country is not necessarily a 
threat to a strong country. Turkey, for ex- 
ample, has been getting from the United 
States far more power than Castro ever 
dreamed of getting from the Russians. This 
US. power, including even rockets with nu- 
clear warheads, has been situated in Turkey 
for a long time, but the Russians, while an- 
noyed by this fact, have not felt obliged to 
use their power to invade Turkey. 

It all depends on how President Kennedy 
looks at all this. He can look at it in per- 
sonal and political terms and concentrate on 
redressing the blunders of the last few weeks 
by landing two or three divisions in Cuba. 
In other words, he can put the immediate 
situation ahead of all the other worldwide 
social and economic programs he has been 
working so hard to emphasize ever since he 
came to power. 

On the other hand, he can look at the 
wider world picture, now greatly darkened 
by the events in Laos and the sudden in- 
surrection of the French Army that has 
broken out in Algeria. 
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He can try to deal with social and eco- 
nomic problems in Cuba by military means, 
and risk the whole inter-American and 
United Nations systems in the process. 

But it does come back to his personal de- 
cision. He has the authority to act in his- 
toric and world terms or in terms of the 
limited immediate problems of the Cuban 
crisis. 


Madam President, I consider the 
Reston article to be a great piece of jour- 
nalism. It is in keeping with the states- 
manship that should prevail in our con- 
sideration of the Cuban crisis. 

Madam President, when I find my 
country in the position of having to 
make a decision between alternatives, 
I am tempted to look to see if there 
exist any legal basis and justification in 
respect to the choice of alternatives. In 
order to describe a personal attitude, 
only for descriptive terms, I should say 
I do not give a hoot about the judgment 
of the Communist segment of the world, 
but Iam very much concerned about the 
present and historic judgment of the 
free nations of the world—yes, Madam 
President, and of the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world. In the due course of 
the passage of time all within the sound 
of my voice, including the speaker, will 
be but dust. 

But we do have some obligation in our 
time to follow a course of action which 
gives at least some chance of leaving a 
heritage of freedom to those who will 
follow us. In no small measure that 
chance will be determined by the judg- 
ment which other free nations will make 
of us in connection with the foreign pol- 
icy which we execute. SoIam very much 
concerned about the judgment of the 
free nations of the world in connection 
with the legal course of action—and I 
emphasize: The legal course of action— 
which we followed by giving aid and as- 
sistance to the exiles who sought to in- 
vade Cuba. 

In my judgment, that course of action 
was in violation of the spirit—and prob- 
ably the letter, as well—of treaties to 
which the United States is a party. It 
was also in violation, at least of the spir- 
it, and I am not sure that it was not also 
a violation of the letter, of existing 
domestic legislation. 

Madam President, the charter of the 
Organization of American States, to 
which our country is a signatory, which 
organization I shall discuss later in my 
speech, provides, in articles 15 and 16: 

No state or group of states has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatsoever, in the internal or ex- 
ternal affairs of any other state. The fore- 
going principle prohibits not only armed 
force but also any other form of inter- 
ference or attempted threat against the per- 
sonality of the state or against its political, 
economic, and cultural elements. 

No state may use or encourage the use 
of coercive measures of an economic or 
political character in order to force the 
sovereign will of another state and obtain 
from it advantages of any kind. 


Madam President, I do not like it any 
better than any other Member of the 
Senate that the Castro regime is the 
official regime of Cuba. At one time it 
was recognized by the United States. 
Subsequently we broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with that regime; but the break- 
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ing of diplomatic relations did not in 
any way change the fact that it is the 
sovereign Government of Cuba, with 
which we find ourselves in complete dis- 
agreement. Therefore, Castro’s Cuba 
has whatever rights under existing law 
are available to any other signatory to 
any treaty, such as the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, which 
all the members thereof signed. 


COMPARISON WITH LAOS SITUATION 


I remember the occasion some weeks 
ago when the U.S. Ambassador to Laos 
appeared before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It is entirely within the 
realm of propriety to say that in our 
discussion with him it was pointed out 
that the Russians—and we suspect, at 
least, the Communists in Vietnam and, 
yes, possibly the Communists in Red 
China, but principally the Russians— 
were giving great logistic support to the 
Communist rebellion in Laos against the 
constituted Government of Laos. On 
this subject, the administration was in 
consultation with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The record is avail- 
able to any Member of the Senate who 
wishes to go to the committee office and 
read it. Although it is an executive 
record, our long-established policy has 
been that executive records available to 
members of the committee are also 
available to other Members of the Sen- 
ate. That record will show that there 
was quite a protracted consultation with 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in his usual, statesmanlike way, 
gave to both the committee and the 
State Department officials who testified 
before us brilliant leadership in that 
discussion. 

In the course of the discussion, the 
Ambassador and others representing our 
Government stressed the fact that we 
were supporting the recognized, official, 
constitutional Government of Laos, and 
that, under SEATO, we have not only 
rights but also duties to come to the as- 
sistance of a constitutional government 
that is being attacked. The Ambassa- 
dor and others speaking for the admin- 
istration bottomed their case—and did so 
very soundly, I believe—on that interna- 
tional law foundation. 

All of us are aware of a good many of 
the problems which confront us in con- 
nection with Laos. All of us are aware 
that a good many persons who are fa- 
miliar with that part of the world point 
out that it is not the best place for us to 
become involved in a contest of any great 
degree with the Soviet bloc. 

But there is an international law obli- 
gation that we owe to our allies who are 
parties to SEATO; and I believe that the 
Kennedy administration has done a 
magnificent job in extending not only to 
our country but also to the world the 
leadership that the President has ex- 
tended in connection with the Laos crisis. 
All of us are deeply moved and inspired 
by that leadership, as today we learn 
that a cease-fire order is coming forth— 
although, Madam President, all of us 
know that this is but the beginning of 
our task to find a peaceful solution of 
the Laos affair. Now we have a period 
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of negotiation to enter into, but we do 
not yet know on what basis it will be. 

However, I am satisfied that here, 
again, we have made a great step for- 
ward, under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent, in at least showing to the rest of 
the world that the United States of 
America and her allies are desirous of 
finding a peaceful course of action in 
Laos, without sacrificing in any way the 
obligations our country owes to the other 
SEATO members and without in any 
way permitting the constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Laos to be devoured by Com- 
munist attack. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I previously announced 
that I preferred to yield after concluding 
my speech. 

Madam President, in the course of our 
discussion with our Ambassador to Laos 
and with other members of the State 
Department, there was also a discussion 
of the Cuban situation, from the stand- 
point of squaring our position in regard 
to Cuba with our position in regard to 
Laos. However, this discussion was not 
conducted upon any indication whatso- 
ever that the administration intended to 
help the Cuban exiles attempt to invade 
Cuba. 

MONROE DOCTRINE GOVERNS OUR POLICY IN 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


I raised the legal question of whether 
the United States is in a position of 
walking into a Communist trap as re- 
gards Cuba, because the Castro regime 
is, of course, the constitutional govern- 
ment of Cuba at the present time. Al- 
though we despise it—and rightly so—I 
raised the point that if we sought to de- 
fend our position in regard to Laos on 
the ground that we have a right to in- 
tervene in support of the constitutional 
government of Laos, whereas the Com- 
munists are violating the international 
law rights of the Laos Government, 
would we not be found to be inconsistent 
if we took the position that we had a 
right to come to the assistance of forces 
which sought to overthrow the constitu- 
tional government of Cuba? It was then 
that I pointed out that I believe we have 
for too long a time minimized, if not 
overlooked, a long, historic obligation 
we have under the Monroe Doctrine. 

I wish to say now that if the Russians 
or the Red Chinese factually seek to in- 
tervene in Cuba, by any course of con- 
duct which can be interpreted as military 
intervention, I have no doubt of the 
soundness of our position, based upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, when we proceed to use 
whatever force may be necessary to pre- 
vent that intervention. I have a suspi- 
cion that Khrushchev knows that. If he 
does not, I have no doubt he will dis- 
cover it if any attempt is made by Rus- 
sia really to make Cuba a puppet state of 
Russia. 

POSSIBLE REACTIONS TO U.S. INTERVENTION 


But I wish to point out that we can- 
not ignore these problems of interna- 
tional law if we are interested in the 
judgment of many other governments 
which at the present time are free and 
uncommitted, and if we are at all in- 
terested in what millions of people in 
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parts of the world not yet committed to 
communism will think and do. 

I am very fearful, Madam President, 
that if we continue to follow the course 
of action we were following last week in 
Cuba, we shall lose the support and 
friendship of many of those nations and 
peoples. That is why I stated earlier in 
my remarks that even though the war 
we might start in Cuba does not become 
a@ nuclear war, we may lose the peace. 
Later in my remarks I shall call atten- 
tion to what I believe some of the costs 
of losing the peace will be to the peoples 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

But to return now to my thesis that 
there is grave doubt as to the legality of 
the course of action our country followed 
last week in regard to Cuba, I call at- 
tention to the fact that title 18, United 
States Code, sections 958-962, and title 
50, United States Code, appendix, sec- 
tion 2021, and following, generally pro- 
hibits the enlistment of recruitment for 
foreign military service in the United 
States, the preparation of foreign mili- 
tary expeditions in the United States, the 
outfitting of foreign naval vessels for 
service against friendly powers, and the 
furnishing of money for military enter- 
prises against foreign states. 

The Convention on the Duties and 
Rights of States in the Event of Civil 
Strife, signed at Havana in 1928, and 
ratified by the United States in 1930, 
binds the parties—‘“to use all means at 
their disposal to prevent the inhabitants 
of their territory, nationals or aliens, 
from participating in, gathering ele- 
ments, or crossing the boundary or sail- 
ing from their territory for the purpose 
of starting or promoting civil strife.’ 

In my opinion, we cannot afford to 
ignore the judgment that is going to be 
placed upon us by many leaders—and I 
am not talking about the Communists, 
because, again I say, I do not care a hoot 
about their judgment—in many coun- 
tries who are perplexed and somewhat 
confused about our position on Cuba. In 
many respects they are very doubtful 
about some of the courses of action the 
United States has been following in 
American foreign policy not only in Cuba 
but in other parts of the world as well. 

We cannot deny the fact that, cer- 
tainly, what happened in respect to the 
Cuban exiles cannot very well be squared 
with what we have already committed 
ourselves to so far as our legal policy is 
concerned. 

It should be noted that a protocol 
strengthening this convention was 
signed by the United States in 1957 and 
transmitted to the Senate with a request 
for advice and consent to ratification in 
1959. Among other things, the protocol 
provided, in article 5: 

Each contracting state shall, in areas sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction and within the powers 
granted by its constitution, use all appro- 
priate means to prevent any person, national 
or alien, from deliberately participating in 
the preparation, organization, or carrying out 
of a military enterprise that has as its pur- 
pose the starting, promoting, or supporting 
of civil strife in another contracting state, 
whether or not the government of the latter 
has been recognized. 


The Senate gave its advice and consent 
to ratification July 30, 1959. But the 
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U.S. instrument of ratification has never 
been deposited with the Pan American 
Union, and the protocol is therefore not 
in effect so far as the United States is 
concerned. The clear inference is that 
the delay has been caused by sensitivity 
to the fact that the United States would 
be in violation of the protocol if it com- 
pleted ratification. 

But our compromising our legal pos- 
ture in respect to that protocol will not 
save us in the judgment to be rendered 
against us by many persons. In fact, it 
may very well make that judgment more 
critical, because we urge repeatedly that 
we stand always ready and willing to 
strengthen an international system of 
justice through law in the Western 
Hemisphere and elsewhere in the world. 
We are going to have a hard time ex- 
plaining our failure to file that protocol 
instrument, once it has gone through all 
the processes of ratification, save and ex- 
cept the filing process. 

Aside from this protocol, however, the 
other treaties to which the United States 
is a party and the domestic statutes 
which have been cited clearly are in- 
tended to prohibit the kind of activity 
now being carried on by Cuban exiles. 
To give this activity even covert support 
is of a piece of the hypocrisy and cyni- 
cism for which the United States is con- 
stantly denouncing the Soviet Union in 
the United Nations and elsewhere. This 
point will not be lost on the rest of the 
world—nor on our own consciences, for 
that matter. 

The argument is made—I heard it in 
Evansville, Ind., last night—that we must 
meet fire with fire; that we must beat 
the Communists at their own game. I 
reject that argument, for two reasons. 
First, if we follow that course of action, 
we must adopt police state techniques 
and tactics. My faith in freedom, my 
faith in constitutional government, runs 
too deep for me, so long as I serve in this 
body, ever to underwrite police state tac- 
tics anywhere in our governmental sys- 
tem. 

That brings up the question of the 
CIA. I do not propose to criticize the 
CIA on the floor of the Senate today, be- 
cause I do not know all of the facts. 
But that is a commentary. It is a com- 
mentary that, when we walk so close to 
the precipice, falling over which would 
be a fall into the abyss of war, we do not 
know, at the legislative level, through 
the responsible committees of the Sen- 
ate, what the program and the policies 
of CIA really are. But I mention this 
caveat: I think the American people, be- 
fore it is too late, should renounce the 
alibi or rationalization that, in meeting 
the Communist challenge in the world, 
we should ever stoop to Communist tac- 
tics based upon police state methods. 

Again I say the greatest safety for the 
American people in the field of foreign 
policy is policy openly arrived at. The 
right of the American people in the field 
of foreign policy is to be informed about 
proposed policies that may determine 
the difference between peace and war. 
Open covenants openly arrived at con- 
stitute a historic policy in the United 
States. 
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I know all the arguments against my 
position—the arguments of expediency, 
of practicality, of necessity; the argu- 
ment that we must proceed in secrecy. 
But I deny those arguments, because one 
of the great strengths of democracy is 
its openness. One of the great strengths 
of democracy is putting into practice 
the ideal—and it ought to be recognized 
as a rule—that the people are the mas- 
ters of the state, and not the state the 
master of the people, even in an hour 
of crisis. 

Freedom is worth too much as a hu- 
man system of government for us to 
surrender any of our freedom to a police 
state system in the field of foreign pol- 
icy, dictated by denying to the people 
the knowledge of the facts of their own 
foreign policy, whether it is carried out 
through the CIA or any other agency 
of this Government. 

I am glad that the President has an- 
nounced that he has called for a survey 
of the policies of CIA. I assume it is to 
the end of determining, if it can be de- 
termined, why our intelligence went so 
amiss in regard to the Cuban episode. 

I am delighted that he has called in 
General Taylor and has assigned a part 
of the responsibility also to the Attorney 
General, because, certainly, the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to an answer 
to such questions as, “How did it hap- 
pen, and what steps are being taken to 
see that it does not happen again?” 

My second reason for rejecting the 
argument that the United States must 
itself fight in Cuba is that in my judg- 
ment, Cuba is not a dagger pointed at 
the heart of the United States, but is 
instead a thorn in our flesh. It is an 
irritating thorn and a painful one, as 
thorns customarily are. But, I do not 
think a case can be made, on the basis 
at least of events to date and prospec- 
tive events of the immediate future, to 
sustain the argument that there must 
be military intervention into Cuba or 
Cuba will serve as a dagger striking at 
the heart of this Republic. 

An interesting argument is made with 
figures of speech, seemingly plausible 
and to many persuasive. In my judg- 
ment, while Cuba can very well continue 
to be for some time a source of great 
irritation and annoyance—yes, to a de- 
gree a threat—in many respects to the 
United States, now is the time, it seems 
to me, for our friends in the world to 
join us in the support of the cause of 
peace. 

I do not think there is any hope that 
the United States and Cuba can attempt 
to settle their differences on a bilateral 
basis without gravely increasing the 
danger of war. I know that in a time 
such as this any suggestion that we re- 
sort to or try to resort to peaceful pro- 
cedures exercised by third parties who 
are nondisputants to the conflict will be 
attacked as too theoretical, too idealistic, 
and as too impractical. But what, really, 
is the alternative? 

I do not think Russia would be foolish 
enough or that Khrushchev would be 
stupid enough to involve the world in 
a nuclear war over the United States- 
Cuban dispute. I think Russia will seek 
to harass us with so-called brushfire 
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wars with conventional instrumentalities 
of war, but no one among us can tell 
where that kind of conflagration may 
lead. 

I say to Senators today that it is my 
judgment that if the United States seeks 
to settle its differences with Cuba 
through the use of military might, either 
direct or indirect, we shall be at least 
a half century recovering, if we ever 
recover, the prestige, the understanding, 
the sympathy, and the confidence of one 
Latin American neighbor after another. 

That is not because we do not, at the 
very hour I speak, have the support of 
a great majority of the governmental 
Officials of the countries of Latin 
America. I think we have their com- 
plete sympathy. But we do not have 
their active support, and in my judgment 
we are not going to get it if we follow 
a direct course of action in Cuba. 

We would set back the foreign rela- 
tions program of the United States in 
Latin America at least 50 years by so 
doing. We have been a long time mak- 
ing progress against the old slogan 
which is now the Communist slogan 
throughout Latin America. Before the 
Communists came into Latin America 
the slogan was used by others who were 
Yankee haters. They said, “Yankee im- 
perialism,” based upon past use of the 
Marines in various spots in Latin 
America. 

Times are different now. Although 
we have very friendly officials in many 
Latin American countries, they are un- 
easy Officials. Their great concern is 
the unrest among their own people. 
They are insecure. Many of their gov- 
ernments are insecure. I have sat in the 
offices of many Presidents of Latin 
American countries. Direct action on 
the part of the United States against 
Cuba would not make those governments 
more secure; it would make them less 
secure, 

Castroism in various parts of Latin 
America no longer is really identified 
with Castro as an individual. I have 
talked with many representatives of 
Latin American countries over the 3- 
months’ period in New York, while I 
served my country at the United Nations. 
I talked with many at the Bogota confer- 
ence last September. I have talked with 
many in connection with my work re- 
lating to Latin America. The reports 
we get are that many who were at one 
time enthusiastic supporters of Castro 
as a rebel leader have lost great confi- 
dence in him as a rebel leader. Yet they 
still support, in their own countries, the 
program of social reform, of economic 
reform, and of legal reform which Castro 
was supposed to represent at the time he 
came into power. This demand for re- 
form is ever present, and it will grow 
stronger and stronger throughout Latin 
America. The heads of many of those 
governments know it. 

Before it is too late, we had better 
face up to the fact that if we follow a 
course of action which will feed the left- 
ist forces in those countries, which will 
give a seemingly plausible ground for 
attack on the United States, which will 
represent to the people that what we 
really did not like were the reforms of 
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the Castro regime, keeping from the peo- 
ple the fact that those reforms have not 
been very substantial, we are likely not 
only to weaken a good many of the 
friendly governments in Latin America 
but also to increase the great possibility 
of the overthrow of those governments. 

I do not think I could possibly em- 
phasize this point too strongly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because, in my judgment, if we 
seek to follow a unilateral course of ac- 
tion in Cuba we shall defeat Cuba but 
shall lose most of the rest of Latin 
America for years to come. Direct mili- 
tary action by this country against Cuba 
must be predicated on the assumption 
that it will harden and strengthen anti- 
American feelings in most other coun- 
tries of this hemisphere, and that having 
intervened once, we will have to inter- 
vene again and again. We must weigh 
Cuba carefully against such countries as 
Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, and many 
other countries where economic and so- 
cial change is rampant. One may say, 
“Senator, what else can we do? We have 
every reason to believe the Communist 
world is going to capitalize on this un- 
fortunate development and to strengthen 
their tentacle-control, as an octopus 
throughout the continent.” 

OAS SHOULD ACT ON CUBAN CRISIS 


As was suggested by the majority 
leader in a very able statement reported 
in the press over the weekend, certainly 
a plea ought to be made to the Organi- 
zation of American States. Where is 
our formal presentation of a request to 
the Organization of American States? 
We should ask it to proceed to take ju- 
risdiction over the disputed points be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, to 
the end of seeking to use the procedures 
of that Organization to find some accom- 
modation that would reduce the dan- 
gerous threat of war in this hemisphere. 

Earlier I said that I would make a few 
comments about the Organization of 
American States. They are critical 
comments. I am greatly disappointed 
in the operation of the Organization of 
American States, not only in respect to 
the Cuban problem, but with respect to 
a good many other critical and difficult 
problems that confront the Western 
Hemisphere. But being critical of that 
Organization, I wish to say that our con- 
structive responsibility is to seek to 
strengthen the Organization. There- 
fore, I only suggest that there is a need 
for some reorganizing within the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

The other night I had a long talk with 
one of the most able and distinguished 
Ambassadors from a Latin American 
country, who explained to me a good 
many things about the Organization of 
American States procedurally of which 
I was not fully aware. 

One of his recommendations was that 
we should seek to get the members of 
the Organization of American States to 
send to the Organization of American 
States some of their top leaders. He 
said, “There are some exceptions within 
the Organization, but the fact is that at 
the present time its personnel is char- 
acterized by less than top-level people. 
It is not exercising the influence in the 
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formulation of policy within the respec- 
tive members thereof that it should.” 

I believe there is great merit in that 
statement. He put it this way. He 
said, “The Organization has a beautiful 
building in Washington. But a beauti- 
ful building does not assure an effective 
program.” 

I sincerely hope that the Organization 
of American States—and I hope that we 
will carry our share of the burden to 
that end—will ask itself the question, 
“What does this Organization need to do 
in terms of its procedures and organiza- 
tion to make it a more effective and vital 
force in the solution of the troublesome 
problems that confront Latin America?” 

But let us assume that on the basis of 
the present Organization and its pro- 
cedures some constructive help could 
come from it in seeking to resolve, in an 
honorable and amicable way, the Cuban- 
United States crisis. I restate what I 
have said for many, many months. The 
Organization of American States should 
move in and seek to exercise, or offer to 
exercise, whatever jurisdiction under its 
charter is available to it, rather than 
moving away from a hotspot such as the 
present situation. 

Frankly, that is what the Organization 
of American States has been doing. It 
has been moving away. It has been 
walking out on its responsibilities, 

I hope the Organization has not been 
moving away on the assumption that 
the United States is too big for it to 
exercise the jurisdiction permitted under 
the charter over every member thereof, 
whether it be the United States, Cuba, 
or any other nation. If a situation has 
developed which in fact threatens the 
peace of the hemisphere—and the dead 
and dying in Cuba today leave no room 
for doubt as to whether the peace is 
being threatened—the sad fact is that 
we, the United States, have not offered 
to submit ourselves to the juridical 
jurisdiction of the Organization of 
American States. We have not urged 
the OAS to set up a juridical agency 
to which will be submitted by the dis- 
putants to the Cuban crisis facts con- 
cerning their differences. 

Again I say it is no answer to point 
out that Castro would not go along. I 
do not think he would either. But let 
us prove it. Let us for once really offer 
to carry out our professings about setting 
up a system of international justice 
through law. 

I know that the powerful preventive- 
war group in the United States will not 
agree. There are those in the United 
States who take the position this very 
hour that we should have none of this 
rule-of-law approach to the settlement 
of these problems, but that we should 
make clear the United States is boss, so 
to speak, in the Western Hemisphere, 
and lay down the law of military might. 
But it is the same law of the jungle, 
whether it is practiced by the United 
States or any other power in the world. 

If the Organization of American 
States will not, or cannot act, or if Castro 
refuses to be a party to its exercise of 
jurisdiction, I think we ought to call an 
extraordinary session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to consider 
this issue, which threatens the peace of 
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the world. Now is the time to follow 

procedures in an attempt to 
avoid a war, not to put them into prac- 
tice after the war is over as a sort of 
rehabilitation program in order to bind 
up wounds we should have made the 
attempt to avoid inflicting in the first 
place. 

Let us call upon the United Nations to 
seek to exercise, or to offer to exercise, 
juridical processes for the solution of the 
problem. That is a much better solution 
of this problem than to be training exiles, 
supplying them, and urging them to in- 
vade Cuba, and then trying to wash off 
our hands the bloody spots. 

I do not question the patriotism of 
the Cuban exiles. I do not question their 
dedication to freedom. However, today’s 
news reports carry the observation from 
one very friendly Latin American coun- 
try the truth is that there is no great 
leader among them. 

They are dedicated patriots, and I 
have the highest esteem for them. But 
what is needed to supplant a totalitarian 
government in Cuba with a free govern- 
ment, is a leadership which will inspire 
not only the Cuban exiles, but also the 
Cuban people remaining in Cuba. 

It is pretty well recognized that from 
the very beginning the Cuban exiles have 
been very much split by their own fac- 
tions, by a contest among them for pow- 
er, by disunity, not unity. In fact, I 
understand that it has been necessary to 
try to make clear that any so-called lead- 
er among them who follows the Batista 
line and seeks to reestablish a _ to- 
talitarian dictatorship form of govern- 
ment in Cuba as supplanting the tyranny 
which Castro already maintains is quite 
unacceptable as far as we are concerned. 

This is why I think we need to have 
attention paid to this problem by the 
Organization of American States, so we 
can get other Latin American countries 
to seek to bring reason to bear within 
Cuba, in an attempt to find an accom- 
modation which will permit at least a 
reduction of the danger of the Cuban 
crisis as a threat to peace in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, if we ask the United 
Nations to use its juridical power, and 
if Castro still refuses to conform to the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations, I 
might very well be asked, “Then would 
you be willing to exercise American mili- 
tary force in Cuba directly or indirect- 
ly?” My answer would still be no, given 
the facts of the present situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
picK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I will first finish 
my speech, and then I will be glad to 
yield. 

My answer would still be no. If all of 
these attempts at seeking an honorable 
peace in Cuba through resort to the Or- 
ganization of American States or to the 
United Nations result in failure, I still 
would not advocate direct military in- 
tervention or indirect military interven- 
tion in Cuba. I would make clear at 
that point that we were going to carry 
out to its full meaning the historic 
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principles of the Monroe Doctrine as far 
as any intervention in this hemisphere 
is concerned. I would continue to make 
clear to our friends in the Organization 
of American States that we look to them 
to associate themselves with us in see- 
ing to it that communism does not 
spread throughout Latin America, be- 
cause their own security is even more 
involved than ours. 

As I said earlier in my speech, I do 
not believe Cuba is a threat to the 
United States as far as being a dagger 
pointing at our heart is concerned. 
However, I do believe that Cuba is a 
threat to our Latin American neighbors. 

We ought to make very clear to our 
Latin American neighbors that we are 
willing to stand with them in case of 
any direct military action on the part 
of Cuba against them. I think we have 
available to us those powers that we 
need short of direct military action to 
maintain the peace in the Caribbean un- 
til at long last the Cuban people come 
to understand that all we seek is to 
maintain the peace of this hemisphere 
and give them an opportunity to set up 
a system of freedom. 

Oh, I know that it is said, by those 
who do not share this last point of view 
of mine, that the Cuban people are en- 
titled to a Communist regime if they 
want it. They are. However, I know 
also that many people in the world are 
living under a Communist regime, as in 
Cuba, who do not want it but had it 
imposed upon them. We have not taken 
the position in other parts of the world 
that we intend to overthrow such a 
Communist regime because it was im- 
posed upon these people without their 
free choice. We well know that if we 
followed that course of action we would 
lead the world, not into a brush war but 
into a nuclear war. 

Castro imposed his regime on the Cu- 
ban people under the false pretense that 
in a very short time he would give them 
an election, and that they would be al- 
lowed to elect the people who would ex- 
ercise the powers of government over 
them. He has broken faith on every one 
of those promises. 

I ask the question: Does that give the 
United States the right to move in and 
say we are going to set up the kind of 
government that we really think the Cu- 
ban people want, or are we to take the 
position we are not going to permit that 
government to spread its tentacles 
among our friendly neighbors in Latin 
America, but will exercise our powers 
under the Monroe Doctrine in the Carib- 
bean to see to it that the Communist 
bloc does not in fact proceed to inter- 
vene to set up its own form of govern- 
ment in Latin America? 

There are a great many other phases 
of this problem which I shall discuss at 
a later time. I did want at this time to 
make this record, at least of my present 
point of view, because I am very much 
concerned about what I think was a co- 
lossal mistake that was made last week 
in giving logistic support and other sup- 
port to what I think cannot be justified 
under international law, cannot be justi- 
fied under sound foreign policy, and can- 
not be justified in the interest in keep- 
ing the peace in the Western Hemisphere. 
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I desired now to yield to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], but ap- 
parently he has stepped off the floor. I 
yield the floor. 


DEFENSE CONTRACT AWARDS 


Mr. ENGLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from California wish to have a quorum 
call prior to his speech? 

Mr. ENGLE. No. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Minnesota, but I do 
not desire a quorum call at this time. 

Mr. President, in recent weeks the sub- 
ject of defense procurement contracts 
has been under much discussion on the 
floor of the Senate. In the course of 
these discussions the State of California 
has come under considerable attack be- 
cause a substantial share of the coun- 
try’s defense orders has been channeled 
into California’s defense industries. 

On a number of occasions in the past 
2 years I have exchanged views on this 
subject with several distinguished Sen- 
ators from the Eastern States. Today 
I shall address myself to some of the 
points raised recently on the Senate 
floor. 

The other day, during a colloquy on 
the subject with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Keatinel, I 
said I would speak at some length about 
the matter. I was unable to do so then 
because of the lateness of the hour. 
Today I shall speak in some detail on 
this subject. 

I shall begin by setting forth the basic 
criteria employed by the administra- 
tion—by the Department of Defense— 
in the awarding of a defense procure- 
ment contract. They are: 

First. Quality of the product to be 
furnished. The term quality includes 
performance capabilities and reliability. 

Second. Delivery schedule. Obviously 
the earliest possible delivery is an im- 
portant factor, in most instances. 

Third. Price, tke cost of the product 
to the Federal Government. 

Fourth. Provision, under certain con- 
ditions, for partial and total set-asides 
for small business, and provision for 
partial set-asides for surplus labor areas. 

The basic criteria for the awarding of 
contracts in this administration, as in 
the last administration, were to award 
them to the company or the area which 
can produce the best product, at the 
cheapest possible price, and at the 
earliest possible time. Those are the 
three criteria which are prerequisite in 
this administration as they were in the 
preceding administration. 

A number of Senators have proposed 
that the criteria be changed so as to pro- 
vide that the existence of substantial 
surplus labor in an area shall be a major 
element—possibly even a preemptory 
factor—in the awarding of defense con- 
tracts. 

The word “preemptory” is not in the 
legislation, but I cannot help believing 
that if it were, it would not be used 
against the Department of Defense for 
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the purpose of requiring it to give great 
emphasis to the labor surplus problem, 
regardless of whether a particular area 
could produce the best product at the 
lowest price and in the quickest period 
of time. At least, I hope that that will 
not become our policy. I think it would 
seriously jeopardize our national security 
and would result in an extravagant 
waste of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

Certainly, I agree with Senators that 
high unemployment in an area of the 
country is a matter not only of regional 
concern but of national concern, Cer- 
tainly, I sympathize with the interest 
and desire of labor-surplus areas to have 
more defense orders channeled into those 
areas. But I certainly do not believe that 
the circumstance of substantial surplus 
labor should be used as a major or pri- 
mary factor in making a plea for more 
defense contracts. 

At the risk of laboring the point, I shall 
review some of the reasons why a sub- 
stantial percentage of defense contracts 
has been awarded to firms in California. 

California has historic advantages 
which, in combination, no other area in 
the country can match in the time pe- 
riod with which the Department of 
Defense is so vitally concerned. 

World War II drew a large supply of 
skilled workers to southern California, 
and this manpower supply has since 
been continuously replenished. Califor- 
nia has been fortunate in attracting a 
large percentage of the Nation’s scientific 
personnel, engineers, technicians, highly 
skilled production workers, and admin- 
istrative people experienced in defense 
activities. California also houses a large 
proportion of the Nation’s facilities for 
defense research, production, and test- 
ing. ‘Two factors are partly responsible 
for this: The favorable year-round cli- 
mate which gives industry the advantage 
of the maximum number of productive 
days, and the existence of vast amounts 
of open country available in adjacent 
desert areas which are ideal for the 
immediate testing of weapons of the 
nuclear age. 

Any inspection of California’s defense 
facilities will immediately demonstrate 
that situation, whether one goes to the 
AeroJet site, in the hills just east of 
Sacramento, or to the Los Angeles area, 
where there are testing facilities not 
only immediately adjacent to Los An- 
geles, in the hills just north and east of 
that city, but also away out in the desert 
country. These facilities are absolute 
requirements for that kind of work. 

In 1910 California inaugurated one of 
the country’s first air shows, and from 
that time southern California has been 
deeply and vitally involved in this sphere 
of science and in the forefront of air- 
craft and missile development. As early 
as 1945, California anticipated the 
changeover from manned aircraft to 
missiles and began diversification into 
missile production. 

California has worked long and hard 
to build its capabilities for defense work. 
For example, it spends far more than 
any other State on education. The com- 
bined budget of the University of Cali- 
fornia and State colleges is approxi- 
mately one-half billion dollars. Much 
of this goes into financing advanced pro- 
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grams of research in the physical sci- 
ences. California has extended itself in 
every way to provide the kind of effi- 
cient and modern public services neces- 
sary to keep pace with the extraordinary 
demands of accelerated defense activ- 
ities and of an exploding population. 

Because of the constant questioning 
as to why these great industries go to 
California, recently I visited two major 
factories which went to California. By 
“major factories,’ I refer to defense in- 
stallations. The officials of those com- 
panies told me that aside from the fact 
that they were able to get the amount 
of land on which they wanted to build 
the factories, and aside from the fact 
that an ample labor force was avail- 
able, one of the things which attracted 
them the most was the closeness to great 
educational centers located in Califor- 
nia, dealing with highly scientific and 
academic subjects. A _ scientific com- 
munity likes to be among scientists, 
schools, and colleges. Persons engaged 
in the field of science are especially 
desirous of having other scientists 
around them. They live in their own 
community; they talk together; they 
work together; they visit together. 
When they are out of a job in one place, 
if there are a great many scientists in a 
particular area, by their intercommuni- 
cation they build themselves a sort of 
job continuity which is very helpful and 
useful to them. 

In addition, California has built a tre- 
mendous web of freeways and highways 
and modern hospitals, recreational fa- 
cilities, housing, and schools to meet the 
inordinate requirements. 

In short, California has a long history 
of the manmade factors, plus the nat- 
ural factors, so essential for taking on 
the tremendous and complex programs 
for the defense of our country. Many 
years are needed to build the kind of 
capability that California has—years of 
unbroken effort and experience. And it 
takes many millions of dollars in capital 
investment. 

It is true that all of these factors give 
California a great advantage when the 
Pentagon is making out its defense or- 
ders. This is fortunate for California. 
But, more important, it is fortunate for 
the Nation that we have the comprehen- 
sive capacity to execute with maximum 
efficiency and minimum time the kind 
of defense programs necessary to give 
us a superior position in the cold war. 

There has been so much talk about 
California’s favored position in the com- 
petition for defense contracts that I 
think we ought to scrutinize and analyze 
some of the facts and figures. 

In February, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland [{Mr. BuTLer] intro- 
duced S. Res. 82, the purpose of which 
is to authorize an investigation of the 
concentration of defense activities on 
the west coast, particularly in the State 
of California. 

I regret that the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland is not here today. I 
notified him that I intended to speak 
about the defense contracts situation, 
and more particularly about his resolu- 
tion. He said that later this afternoon 
it was necessary for him to attend a 
meeting in Maryland and that he could 
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not be here, but that he would undoubt- 
edly answer me at length later. I feel 
certain that that is probably an under- 
statement. However, I regret that the 
Senator from Maryland is not here at 
this time, because perhaps he would have 
liked to speak about this subject at the 
same time I did. 

I would welcome the kind of inquiry 
proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 
I think it would straighten out some of 
the distortions and misunderstandings 
that have run through this controversy 
on defense contract competition. I think 
that Pentagon procurement officials 
would also welcome such an inquiry. 
Certainly they have felt the impact of 
the continuing uproar, to the point where 
it has made them somewhat self- 
conscious about granting merited con- 
tracts to California. I am convinced 
that when all the facts are revealed, 
neither the people at the Pentagon nor 
the public generally will be any more 
disturbed about a large percentage of de- 
fense orders going to California than 
they are about a large percentage of 
the automobile production being con- 
centrated in Michigan rather than in 
Maryland or Massachusetts or some 
other place. 

More than 80 percent of the commer- 
cial aircraft in the Nation has been 
procured in California by aircraft cor- 
porations. Theirs is a private business, 
just as the automobile industry is a pri- 
vate business. They locate in California 
to get delivery of the commercial air- 
planes which they want to use, because 
they can get the best product for the 
cheapest price in the quickest possible 
time. 

I think they will recognize the situa- 
tion for what it is—namely, that defense 
contracts are being channeled into Cali- 
fornia because California has the devel- 
oped plant and personnel capacities— 
because its defense industries embody a 
crystallization of experience and capa- 
bility developed over the years that has 
not been matched by any other State; 
and that defense orders are not being 
channeled into California because of any 
favoritism on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or because of any politi- 
cal pressures. 

I wish to comment on several of the 
points covered in Senator BuTLER’s res- 
olution. 

The resolution states that in the fiscal 
year 1960, 27.2 percent of all defense 
prime contract awards for procurement 
were made to business firms whose prin- 
cipal place of business is on the west 
coast; and that 23.7 percent of all de- 
fense prime contract awards for procure- 
ment were made to business firms whose 
principal place of business is located in 
the State of California. The resolution 
also indicates that a large portion of 
defense prime contract awards to busi- 
ness firms for experimental, develop- 
mental, testing, and research work were 
made to companies whose principal place 
of business is located in the State of 
California. 

I think the figures cited in the resolu- 
tion bear some analyzing if we are to 
keep the defense contract picture in 
proper perspective. 
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The figures given in the resolution of 
the Senator from Maryland include 
funds that are actually never spent in 
the State of California. 

The sole basis on which they are cred- 
ited to California is the fact that the 
firm involved has its principal place of 
business in California. For example, 
Lockheed—whose home offices are in 
Burbank—is among the aircraft firms 
that received large contract awards. 
Yet one out of every four Lockheed em- 
ployees is located outside of California— 
and, interestingly enough, in the States 
of Georgia, New York, and New Jersey. 
As a matter of fact, a recent billion- 
dollar defense contract awarded to Lock- 
heed will be executed at Marietta, Ga. 
Approximately one out of five of the dol- 
lars of awards made to Lockheed also 
went out of the State of California— 
not in subcontracts, but actually in the 
performance of the prime contract for 
which the awards were made. 

California’s share of prime contracts 
has steadily declined since the fiscal year 
1958-59, and is still declining. For ex- 
ample, we are down $443 million in the 
fiscal year 1960 from the fiscal year 
1959. Current figures supplied by the 
Secretary of Defense show that the 23.7 
percent figure quoted for 1959-60 “s now 
down to 22.5 percent. As a consequence, 
the percentage of defense prime contract 
work actually performed in California, 
when corrected for subcontracting and 
plant location, is now closer to 16 per- 
cent. It is important to note that be- 
tween the fiscal year 1959 and the fiscal 
year 1960, while California’s contract 
volume was declining, 17 other States 
enjoyed increases. 

For example: Florida up 21 percent, 
Kansas up 27 percent, Louisiana up 30 
percent, Maryland up 1.3 percent, Ne- 
braska up 13 percent, New Jersey up 39 
percent, New Mexico up 7 percent, Okla- 
homa up 8 percent, Tennessee up 3 per- 
cent, and Virginia up 44 percent. 

I call attention to the report, issued 
regularly by the Secretary of Defense, 
entitled “Military Prime Contract 
Awards.” This report contains in its 
footnotes the following: 

It is emphasized that data on prime con- 
tracts by State do not provide any direct 
indication as to the State in which the 
actual production work is done. For the 
majority of the contracts with manufac- 
turers, the data reflect the location of the 
plant where the product will be finally proc- 
essed and assembled. Construction con- 
tracts are shown for the State where the 
construction is to be performed. However, 
for some contracts with large companies with 
more than one plant, and for contracts with 
service, wholesale, or other distribution 
firms, the location is usually the address of 
the contractor’s main office. 


Of course, that is precisely the point 
I made a moment ago, in connection 
with the Lockheed Co., which the other 
day was awarded a contract for the 
construction of large cargo aircraft. 
The head office of that company is in 
Burbank, Calif.; but the contract work 
will be executed at Marietta, Ga.—not in 
California. However, in view of the way 
the contract figures are cited, the gen- 
eral impression which is created is that 
the contract work will be done in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MeEtTcaLF in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from California yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. My colleague is mak- 
ing some every telling and very impor- 
tant contributions in connection with a 
controversy which, personally, I regret. 
It is unfortunate that it has been waging 
here in the Senate. 

I congratulate my colleague on his 
presentation. 

Is it not true that the figures and facts 
he has been citing for the record are 
proof, in themselves, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense continues to discharge 
its functions on the basis of where, in its 
considered judgment, the people of the 
United States can purchase the best 
kind of defense arsenal at the lowest 
price, in the interest of preserving our 
country’s integrity and security? 

Mr.ENGLE. Yes, and that is precisely 
the point I am making. I regret, like- 
wise, the constant clamor about the 
award of contracts to California firms. 

I am stating that California firms are 
entitled to the contracts they have re- 
ceived; and that if the figures are con- 
sidered, it will be found that, actually, 
California firms and workers are not 
doing so well. In fact, when I get 
around to discussing the employment 
situation, I shall point out that Califor- 
nia workers are not doing as well as 
workers in some other parts of the 
Nation. 

In short, it should be clear that the 
figures can be very misleading. As I 
stated a moment ago, according to the 
present estimates, the percentage for the 
awards to California firms is closer to 16 
percent than to 23 percent. California 
firms have been losing these contracts. 

I do not know what, if anything, the 
clamor about the awarding of contracts 
to California firms has had to do with 
that development and that decrease. 
But I have the feeling that the officials 
in the Pentagon must get uncomfortable 
as regards awarding merited contracts to 
California firms, unless we in the Senate 
make plain what the actual facts are. 
As I have already stated, I personally 
will welcome having the officials in the 
Defense Department and the officers in 
the armed services proceed, in connec- 
tion with Senator BuTLEr’s resolution, to 
lay the entire picture on the table, for 
all to see. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, again I 
wish to congratulate my colleague for 
the contributions he is making here, to- 
day. 

I should like to ask him another ques- 
tion. Is it not true that our position is 
as it should be: We do not want anyone 
to try to push the Pentagon officials 
around; we do not want any kind of 
pressure to be exerted, or any such at- 
tempts made, upon the Secretary of De- 
fense or the procurement officials of our 
Government. All we want, in the inter- 
est of our country, is fair and square 
consideration of any competing organi- 
zation within the country. 

Mr. ENGLE. That has been our posi- 
tion, and it continues to be. It is not 
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only my position and that of my col- 
league, but it is also the position of the 
Governor of California and the entire 
business community in California. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
report, issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense, entitled “Military Prime Contract 
Awards”: 

More important is the fact that the reports 
refer to prime contracts only, and cannot in 
any way reflect the distribution of the very 
substantial amount of material and com- 
ponent fabrication and other subcontract 
work that may be done outside the State 
where final assembly or delivery takes place. 


Of course that is the absolute truth. 

The other day a B-70 cutback was 
made—much to my disappointment, of 
course. But when we checked into the 
matter, we found exactly where the loss 
occurred. We found that the subcon- 
tracts were going to concerns in other 
States, rather than to California firms, 
and that significant portions of the pro- 
gram were planned for execution in 
other States. So when the cutback was 
made—and it was made largely in the 
design and development field—although 
the contract was awarded to a California 
firm, the primary effect of the cutback 
was on the firms doing the subcontract- 
ing; and, as I recall, those firms were 
located in New Jersey, Indiana, and 
several other States. 

In California, many defense contrac- 
tors maintain multiple operations in 
States outside of California. Contracts 
awarded these companies, regardless of 
where the actual work may be performed, 
are listed in the Defense Department’s 
report under the California heading. 

All of the southern California prime 
contractors work diligently to spread 
their purchasing activities throughout 
the country. For example, one large de- 
fense contractor in the Los Angeles area, 
for the calendar year 1960 purchased 
and subcontracted with 43 States and 
the District of Columbia. Thirty-eight 
percent of the firm’s total purchasing 
and subcontracting activity was in Cali- 
fornia; 62 percent in States outside of 
California. Of the 62 percent purchased 
or subcontracted outside of California, 
92 percent went to companies located 
east of the Mississippi River. 

This is just one of the many examples 
that clearly indicate that the benefits of 
employment accrue to areas other than 
the location of the principal place of 
business of the firm receiving the con- 
tract award. 

Senator BuTLer’s resolution states also 
that the concentration of defense pro- 
curement and research and development 
work in one particular area is not in 
keeping with the long-established prin- 
ciple of national defense requiring de- 
centralization of defense activities. I 
call attention to the simple geography 
of the situation. Aerojet-General and 
General Dynamics are two of the largest 
defense contractors in the State. They 
are approximately 600 miles apart. 
Lockheed’s Burbank division produces 
aircraft and portions of some missile 
systems, while Lockheed’s Sunnyvale di- 
vision produces portions of the Polaris, 
Samos, and Midas. They are approxi- 
mately 350 miles apart. A defense plant 
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in the San Francisco Bay area is not 
as close to one in Los Angeles as Balti- 
more, Md., is to Akron or Columbus, 
Ohio, or to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or to New Jersey, or to major de- 
fense industries in New York State. 

Senator ButTLer’s resolution also 
makes the point that many of the Cali- 
fornia companies producing aircraft, 
missiles, electronic gear, and other de- 
fense materials have huge backlogs of 
orders. I am informed by such large 
companies as Lockheed, Douglas, and 
Convair that this is not so. I am in- 
formed by them that they are in fact 
at extremely low levels of employment. 
Douglas and Convair are, in fact, in 
bad shape. The resolution points out, 
furthermore, that companies with com- 
parable facilities and employees with 
equal skills located in other sections of 
the United States have insufficient con- 
tract work. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that unemployment in the State of Cali- 
fornia leads unemployment in the Na- 
tion as a whole. In January of this 
year, California’s unemployed numbered 
8 percent of the State’s labor force. 
That was worse than the national aver- 
age of 7.7 percent. The number of un- 
employed in the State of California has 
more than doubled in the last 4 years. 
The number of unemployed climbed 
from 252,000 in January 1957 to 517,000 
in January 1961. 

Employment in California’s great air- 
craft industry declined from 294,000 in 
April 1957 to 199,000 in January 1961. 
That represents the loss of 95,000 jobs, 
or 32 percent. In other words, one job 
in three in California’s largest manufac- 
turing industry has gone down the drain 
during the past 4 years. 

In the last 4 years, California’s popu- 
lation has increased nearly 16 percent 
and its labor force has increased more 
than 13 percent. California needs about 
250,000 new jobs every year if it is to 
keep pace with its labor force growth. 
This is over and above the new jobs 
needed to reemploy people who are laid 
off because of technological advances. 

In the Los Angeles metropolitan area, 
employment in defense production has 
declined by about 35,000 in the past 4 
years, while total population in the area 
has increased by 853,000, or 14.1 per- 
cent. The civilian labor force has in- 
creased by 317,000, or 12.1 percent. Em- 
ployment increased by 203,000, or 8 
percent. Unemployment increased by 
114,000, or 12.1 percent. 

There exists an impression in many 
parts of the country that defense con- 
tracts in California have provided a nev- 
er-ending stimulus to  California’s 
growth. Actually, the changing mix of 
defense work—and particularly the rapid 
shift from manned aircraft to missiles— 
has caused dislocations and required ad- 
justments in the State’s economy. In 
the past 4 years there has been no net 
increase in employment in California’s 
defense industries. 

While the reduction in aircraft em- 
ployment has been offset by gains in the 
missile-electronics-space research indus- 
tries, only a relatively small percentage 
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of the persons displaced from the air- 
craft industry have had the particular 
skills required in the other defense- 
related industries. 

Los Angeles is now classified as an area 
of “substantial unemployment,” with 
208,600 persons, or 7.1 percent of the 
labor force, reported unemployed in Jan- 
uary 1961. San Diego, California’s sec- 
ond largest defense production center, 
had 26,900 persons unemployed in Jan- 
uary, a ratio of 7.9 percent. 

So we in California also have our un- 
employment problems. 

While I have gone into some detail 
regarding our own unemployment situa- 
tion, I want to make it very clear that 
this is not the basis for our thesis that 
California merits the large percentage 
of defense contracts it is receiving. 

The fact is we are being hurt, too, from 
unemployment, and more than the na- 
tional average. What Iam saying is that 
we, too, have our unemployment prob- 
lems. We believe that the contracts 
which have been given us have been 
given to us on the merits of the con- 
tracts. We believe California has been 
entitled to them. Those who argue that 
they have unemployment troubles should 
remember that we share those problems 
with them. 

I want to make it very clear that our 
case is based on the proposition that, 
because the U.S. Government for more 
than 25 years has turned to concerns in 
California for most of its aeronautical 
and aerospace needs, we have built up 
the comprehensive capacity to tackle, 
with maximum efficiency and minimum 
time, almost every phase of producing 
the modern weapons of war. 

I should like to make one more point 
before closing my remarks. 

Let us assume that we will revise our 
defense procurement contract criteria 
to provide that a depressed economic 
condition gives an area a high pri- 
ority in the granting of a defense con- 
tract. Let us assume that when this 
happens, a number of long-established 
firms find it necessary to move their de- 
fense facilities to another State to re- 
relocate in depressed areas. Let us next 
assume that the areas from which the 
defense facilities have been moved sub- 
sequently became designated as de- 
pressed areas. To carry this to its logical 
conclusion, let us now assume that the 
relocated defense facilities will then pro- 
ceed to relocate back to their original 
locations. Can you imagine the reckless 
waste of time and money that all this 
would involve—not to mention the great 
sacrifices in quality of the product. 

I sincerely believe that we would be 
doing our country a great disservice if we 
purchased defense programs on an 
economic-geographic basis to prop up 
depressed areas. For our survival we 
must purchase defense programs on the 
basis of maximum defense potential for 
each dollar expended. The Department 
of Defense should not be hamstrung by 
statutory responsibility for advancing 
political, social, economic, or psychologi- 
cal objectives not directly related to the 
quality and quantity and speed of the 
defense effort. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR COMMITTEES TO 
FILE REPORTS DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE SENATE 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the committees 

be authorized to file reports during the 
adjournment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today it stand 
in adjournment to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





CLARIFICATION OF STATUS OF 
FACULTY AND STAFF AT THE USS. 
MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 150, S. 576. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 576) 
to amend section 216 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 as amended to clarify 
the status of the faculty and administra- 
tive staff at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy to establish suitable personnel 
policies for such personnel and other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 576) to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, to clarify the status of the 
faculty and administrative staff at the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy to 
establish suitable personnel policies for 
such personnel, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amendment 
on page 3, line 9, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “law.” and insert “law:”’’, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
216 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 1126), is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 216. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is hereby authorized and directed, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to establish and maintain the United 
States Maritime Service as a voluntary or- 
ganization for the training of citizens of 
the United States to serve as licensed and 
unlicensed personnel on American merchant 
vessels. The Secretary is authorized to de- 
termine the number of persons to be enrolled 
for training and reserve purposes in the said 
Service, to fix the rates of pay and allow- 
ances of such persons, and to prescribe such 
courses and periods of training as, in his 
discretion, are n to maintain a 
trained and efficient merchant marine per- 
sonnel. The ranks, grades, and ratings for 
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personnel of the said Service shall be the 
same a8 are now or shall hereafter be pre- 
scribed for the personnel of the Coast Guard. 
The Secretary is authorized to prescribe, by 
rules and regulations, the uniform of the 
Service and rules governing the wearing and 
furnishing of such uniform of persons in the 
Service.” 

(2) By adding at the end of the section, 
two new subsections to read as follows: 

“(e) To effectuate the purpose of this 
section, the Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to employ professors, lecturers, and 
instructors and to compensate them without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

“(f) On such date as may be fixed by the 
Civil Service Commission with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, not later than 
one year from the date of enactment of this 
subsection, persons then serving as admin- 
istrative enrollees shall be brought into the 
competitive civil service or excepted civil 
service in accordance with the Civil Service 
Act and rules, and shall thereafter be com- 
pensated in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, except as 
otherwise authorized by subsection (e) of 
this section or other provisions of law, and 
shall be subject to other laws of general 
applicability to civilian employees of the 
United States, subject to the following ex- 
ceptions and conditions, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law: 

“(1) The rate of basic compensation of 
any person serving as administrative en- 
rollee on the date immediately preceding the 
date specified in the first sentence of this 
subsection (f) shall upon conversion pro- 
vided for in this subsection be fixed at a 
rate which is not less than the combined 
basic pay and quarters and subsistence al- 
lowances received immediately preceding 
conversion, or the value of such allowances 
when furnished the person in kind at the 
rate and in the amounts theretofore au- 
thorized by regulation for such allowances. 
In the case of any such person whose com- 
bined basic pay and quarters and subsistence 
allowances, or value thereof when furnished 
in kind, exceeds the entrance rate of the 
grade or level in which his position is placed, 
the basic compensation of such person shall 
be fixed at that step in the grade or level 
which is equal to, or if none be equal, which 
represents the next higher regular or lon- 
gevity step or level over the person’s com- 
bined pay and allowances, as specified above, 
received immediately preceding the date of 
conversion. In any case in which no such 
rate exists in the grade of his position, his 
rate of basic compensation shall be fixed at 
the next regular salary rate which is not 
less than his combined basic pay and quar- 
ters and subsistence allowances, or value 
thereof when furnished in kind. For the 
purposes of determining eligibility for step 
increases following conversion, the basic 
compensation as an administrative enrollee 
prior to conversion shall be considered as 
the total amount or value of basic pay, sub- 
sistence and quarters allowances. Any ad- 
justment in compensation required by this 
subsection shall not be considered to be an 
equivalent increase in compensation for the 
purpose of a periodic step increase, nor an 
increase in grade or rate of basic compen- 
sation for the purpose of a longevity step 
increase. 

“(2) The rate of basic compensation au- 
thorized by this paragraph shall continue 
until the person is separated from his posi- 
tion or receives a higher rate of basic com- 
pensation by operation of law or regulation. 

“(3) Amy person who, as a result of the 

required under the first sentence of 
this subsection (f), becomes subject to the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2061 and the following), 
shall be credited under that Act with all an- 
nual leave remaining to his credit as an ad- 
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ministrative enrollee, at the rate of five- 
sevenths of a day of leave chargeable under 
the Act (5 U.S.C. 2064) for each calendar day 
of leave remaining to the credit of the en- 
rollee, without regard to the limitations on 
maximum leave accumulation provided by 
the Act, and shall be credited with thirteen 
days of sick leave in addition to any leave 
recredit to which the employee may other- 
wise be entitled. 

“(4) Active service of any administrative 
enrollee performed prior to the date specified 
in the first sentence of this subsection (f) 
shall be considered creditable as civilian em- 
ployment in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government for all purposes, except that 
in computing length of service for the pur- 
pose of title VII of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, continuous service imme- 
diately preceding the date established under 
the first sentence of this subsection (f) shall 
be counted either (1) toward one step in- 
crease under section 701, or (2) toward one 
longevity step increase under section 703, as 
the case may be. 

“(5) Persons converted from their status 
as administrative enrollees to positions by 
or pursuant to this subsection (f) shall not 
be entitled, upon conversion or subsequent 
separation from such position, to payment of 
travel and transportation expenses which 
otherwise may be authorized under the joint 
travel regulations on separation from the 
United States Maritime Service; nor shall 
such persons upon conversion to positions 
by or pursuant to this subsection be entitled 
to free medical, dental, surgical and hospital 
care under section 322(6) of the Public 
Health Service Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 696, 42 
U.S.C. 249).” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
explaining the bill printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


S.576 would amend section 216 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to establish suitable 
personnel policies for the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff at the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y., who 
now are serving in a quasi-military status as 
members of the U.S. maritime service. 

Public Law 259, 76th Congress, enacted 
August 4, 1939, to further the development 
of the American merchant marine, author- 
ized and directed the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission “to establish and maintain the 
US. maritime service as a voluntary organ- 
ization for the training of citizens of the 
United States to serve as licensed and un- 
licensed personnel on American merchant 
ships.” Ranks, grades, and ratings for the 
personnel of the service, the act provided, 
“shall be the same as are now or shall here- 
after be prescribed for the personnel of the 
Coast Guard.” Employment of qualified per- 
sonnel as instructors was authorized. 

Establishment of the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kings Point in 1942 was 
made possible by land purchase authority 
provided in Public Law 472, 77th Congress, 
enacted March 4, 1942. Its primary function 
was to further the war effort by providing 
training facilities for deck and engineer offi- 
cers to serve on the greatly expanded war- 
time merchant fleet required to meet mili- 
tary logistics needs. 

During the years following World War II, 
and through the Korean trouble, operations 
of US. shipping continued at a high level. 
Thereafter, as foreign shipping began to re- 
coup its wartime losses, and U.S. maritime 
operations lessened, question arose as to the 
future of Kings Point, which in 1949 had 
been accredited by the Middle States Associ- 
ation of College and Secondary Schools. 
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Many of those who had gone to sea during 
the war years and postwar years as officers 
were finding it difficult to secure jobs afloat, 
while the four State maritime schools, 1o- 
cated in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
and California, some of them long estab- 
lished, were still turning out their annual 
quota of trained officer personnel. At Kings 
Point, graduates received their licenses as 
deck or engineer officers along with a bache- 
lor of science degree, and were eligible for 
commission as ensign, U.S. Naval Reserve, 
Bills were introduced in Congress to give 
permanent status to the U.S. Maritime Acad- 
emy and one of them, S. 3610, was reported 
to the Senate by your committee in August 
1954. The Congress ended without further 
action on the bill. 

However, in the 84th Congress, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 35, an exhaustive study of 
merchant marine training and education in 
the United States was made by your com- 
mittee’s Merchant Marine Subcommittee, 
and hearings were conducted at each of the 
four State maritime schools and in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The subcommittee came to the 
conclusion, later approved by the full com- 
mittee, that there was need for continued op- 
eration of the U.S. Maritime Academy, and 
of the four State maritime academies in 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and Cali- 
fornia. Subsequently, Public Law 415, 84th 
Congress, was enacted on February 20, 1956, 
giving permanent status to this wartime 
maritime officer training facility. 

From its beginning, cadets at the Academy 
have been enrolled by the Secretary of Com- 
merce as “trainee enrollees” in the U.S. Mar- 
itime Service, while the executive staff, fac- 
ulty, administrative force, custodial and 
service groups have been employed as “ad- 
ministrative enrollees.” The administrative 
enroliees have been given ranks and ratings, 
and have been compensated and granted 
allowances at rates similar to those provided 
by law for the Coast Guard. Their status, 
partly civil service and partly military, has 
been a matter of increasing concern alike 
to the Civil Service Commission, the General 
Accounting Office, and the Department of 
Justice. 

Likewise, morale and efficiency at the Acad- 
emy have suffered because of conflicting leg- 
islative proposals made over the past few 
years designed (1) to establish the maritime 
service as a uniformed service, or (2) along 
the lines of S. 576, to convert faculty and 
staff to civil service, and to render them 
subject to the statutory provisions as to pay, 
leave, retirement, etc., generally applicable 
to civilian employees of the United States. 
The maritime service has never been listed 
as a branch of the uniformed services, al- 
though its pay and allowances are increased 
with any increase in Coast Guard pay and 
allowances. 

The Attorney General ruled in 1952 that 
administrative enrollees are civilian em- 
ployees for purposes of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Department of Commerce later 
agreed, effective September 1, 1957, that new 
personnel at the Academy, with the excep- 
tion of persons appointed to the faculty, 
would be appointed in accordance with the 
Civil Service Act and rules. 8S. 576 was de- 
veloped in line with this understanding. 

Under its provisions, faculty members 
would be employed under excepted appoint- 
ments in accordance with schedule A of the 
civil service rules. Their system of compen- 
sation would be appropriate to the require- 
ments of an _ accredited educational 
institution, and without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1947. Their status 
would be similar to that of the civilian 
faculty of the U.S. Naval Academy. Admin- 
istrative and other employees would be hired 
under civil service laws, and paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, or an appro- 
priate prevailing wage schedule. Both 
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groups would enjoy leave, medical, and other 
benefits as provided generally to other civil- 
jan employees of the Government. 

The bill, in clarifying and prescribing 
basic personnel policies for the administra- 
tive personnel, would eliminate for Academy 
personnel the uncertainties that have been 
a source of dissatisfaction and contention 
in recent years. 

The Deputy Maritime Administrator, tes- 
tifying at our subcommittee hearing as to 
the need for and the purposes of S. 576, 
stated: 

“After its establishment in 1942, the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
N.Y., turned out thousands of merchant 
marine officers for World War II duty in 
commercial shipping and in the Navy. The 
Academy acquired something of a military 
flavor. It is now established as a perma- 
nent national academy, comparable in many 
respects to the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Academies under Public Law 415, 84th Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, it remains essentially 
a civilian institution, with the mandate to 
turn out civilian deck officers and civilian 
engineers for voluntary service in the Ameri- 
can merchant fleet. The staff and faculty 
are likewise civilian members of a volun- 
tary civilian service in the Government of 
the United States. 

“Members of the maritime service em- 
ployed as administrative enrollees are not a 
part of the Military Establishment. Like 
the Public Health Service and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, among others, the mari- 
time service was established by Congress 
and set up for a specific purpose uncon- 
nected with that of the National Military 
Establishment; that is, the manning of the 
American merchant marine with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel (49 Stat. 
1985). Unlike the Public Health Service 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, how- 
ever, the maritime service is not, and has 
never been, listed as a branch of the uni- 
formed services nor, except insofar us mari- 
time service pay and allowances, is it ever 
included as a subject of uniformed services 
legislation. 

“In the interest of simplified and more 
efficient administration, and of making avail- 
able and preserving to these employees the 
same benefits as are granted to other civilian 
employees of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Civil Service 
Commission agree (1) that an appropriate, 
flexible system of employment and compen- 
sation should be provided by law for the 
faculty of the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy at Kings Point, similar to that now pro- 
vided for the faculty at the Naval Academy; 
(2) that future appointments to nonfaculty 
positions should be made in accordance with 
the civil service and classification laws for 
both competitive and excepted positions, ex- 
cept as otherwise authorized by law, that is, 
to wage board positions; and (3) that present 
administrative enrollees should be converted 
to positions subject to the civil service, 
classification, and leave laws under provi- 
sions of law which will authorize adjust- 
ments to be made that will avoid undue per- 
sonal hardship or inequity to the employees 
and avoid any adverse effect upon the effi- 
ciency of the Academy. 

“As a result of careful study for several 
years of the problems involved in effecting 
this transition for persons presently serv- 
ing as administrative enrollees, the Depart- 
ment, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
General Accounting Office have reached 
agreement that legislation is necessary to— 

“(1) Provide an appropriate compensation 
system of the type described above for fac- 
ulty members at the Merchant Marine 
Academy; 

“(2) Avoid serious loss of compensation 
to nonfaculty administrative enrollees upon 
conversion to positions subject to the Classi- 
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fication Act of 1949, as amended, or to wage- 
board positions; 

“(3) Avoid serious curtailment of en- 
rollees’ existing leave benefits upon conver- 
sion to a position under the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended; and 

“(4) Provide for creditability of prior 
service as administrative enrollees for all 
purposes. 

“The bill, S. 576, would accomplish these 
purposes and enable the Department to ad- 
minister these positions on the same basis as 
other comparable civilian positions in the 
Government service.” 

Care has been taken to avoid possible in- 
equities in pay or otherwise. Asked if there 
would be any financial sacrifices involved for 
employees in the changeover to civil service 
status, the Deputy Administrator advised: 

“The conversions would be at comparable 
salaries * * * that is, conversion of their 
military pay and allowances to a comparable 
pay grade in the civil service. 

“Now what this means is that they would 
lose the tax advantage of their military al- 
lowances. In other words, they would pay 
taxes on all of their salary and would not be 
exempt from that part which is considered 
in the military as allowance for cost of 
living, housing.’ 

In its revised wording for section 216(a) 
of the 1936 act the bill would make clear 
that future enrollments in the Maritime 
Service will be made only for training and 
reserve purposes; it would also make clear 
the Secretary’s authority to fix the rates of 
allowances as well as rates of pay for 
trainees, and to prescribe and regulate the 
furnishing and wearing of uniforms of per- 
sons in the service. 

New subsection (e) would be added, to 
provide for the employment, without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
of civilian professors, lecturers, and instruc- 
tors as required. All of these would be con- 
sidered civilian officers and employees for 
purposes of laws of general application to 
civilian employees of the United States. 

New subsection (i) would provide for con- 
version of existing administrative enrollees, 
faculty and others, on a date to be fixed, but 
not later than 1 year from date of enact- 
ment of the bill, in order to effect an orderly 
transition. There would be clear-cut recog- 
nition that, after conversion, they would be 
subject to laws of general applicability to 
U.S. civilian employees, except as otherwise 
provided by law. 

Section 216(f)(1) would define how the 
basic compensation shall be determined 
after conversion, and provides safeguards to 
avoid reducing the compensation of enrollees 
as a result of conversion. The subsection 
applies only to enrollees serving on the date 
preceding the date of conversion. It does 
not provide retroactive benefits. 

Section 216(f) (2) would establish that the 
basic compensation as set upon conversion 
would continue until the employee affected 
thereby is either separated from his position 
or receives a higher rate of basic compensa- 
tion by promotion, Federal salary adjust- 
ments, etc. 

Section 216(f)(3) would provide for the 
conversion of all unused annual leave with- 
out actual loss for purposes of future use, 
on the basis of 5 workdays’ leave for each 7 
calendar days of leave. Inasmuch as admin- 
istrative enrollees do not accumulate sick 
leave, they would be credited under this sub- 
section with 13 days’ sick leave on the date of 
conversion. Thereafter, sick leave credits 
would accrue on the same basis as for other 
employees subject to the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act. 

Section 216(f)(4) would provide that all 
previous active service as an administrative 
enrollee for purposes of retirement, seniority, 
etc., would be creditable as civilian employ- 
ment in the executive branch for every pur- 
pose except that for computation of length 
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of service for salary step increases or longev- 
ity step increases; only such service as was 
continuous immediately prior to the date 
fixed for conversion would be creditable to- 
ward such step increases. 

Administrative enrollees disenrolled from 
the maritime service now are entitled to pay- 
ment of travel and transportation expenses 
to their place of enrollment, and when on 
active duty also receive free medical, dental, 
surgical, and hospital care under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (6) of section 322 of 
the Public Health Service Act of 1944. Sec- 
tion 216(f) (5) of the bill would provide that 
those who accept conversion shall forfeit 
their rights to travel and transportation ex- 
penses, and they will not continue after con- 
version to receive the free medical, dental, 
surgical, and hospital care. However, they 
and their families will be eligible for health 
benefits available to other civilian employees 
of the Government. 

The General Accounting Office recommends 
enactment of the bill, as do Academy alumni 
representatives and maritime labor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill (S. 576) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





APPLICATION OF THE FEDERAL 
BOATING ACT OF 1958 TO PUERTO 
RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS, AND 
GUAM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 151, S. 883. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 883) 
to extend the application of the Federal 
Boating Act of 1958 to certain posses- 
sions of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
in explanation of the bill printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 883 was introduced at the request of 
the Department of the Treasury to rectify 
an omission in the Federal Boating Act of 
1958, under which the various States and 
the District of Columbia were authorized 
to establish their own numbering programs 
covering motorboats in their respective 
jurisdictions. By repealing the act of June 
7, 1918, as amended (46 U.S.C. 288), and 
failing to include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Guam in 
the authority provided for the inauguration 
of the States’ numbering programs, the 1958 
act, as of its effective date, April 1, 1960, 
left the three off-continent areas of the 
United States bereft of any authority for 
numbering their motorboats. In requesting 
introduction of this remedial legislation the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, A. Gilmore 
Flues, advised your committee— 

“This incompleteness in the law is dis- 
criminatory and presents a step backward in 
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a safety and law enforcement in 

these geographical areas. The amendment 
would close this gap and permit these pos- 
sessions to number motorboats operating in 
their waters, and in the event that the pos- 
sessions do not elect to do so the Coast 
Guard would administer numbering in these 
areas.” 

Enactment of the bill is urged by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, whose report on the 
bill, dated March 28, 1961, and signed by 
John A. Carver, Jr., Assistant Secretary, 
stated— 

“It is believed that the omission of Guam 
and the Virgin Islands from the act is the 
result of inadvertence rather than legisla- 
tive intent. We should like to point out 
that Public Law 86-396, approved March 28, 
1960 (74 Stat. 10), corrected this same 
omission as to the application of the Motor- 
boat Act of 1940 to Guam and the Virgin 
Islands.” 

The title of the bill was amended to read: 

“To extend the application of the Fed- 
eral Boating Act of 1958 to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam.” 


in accordance with the recommendation of 
Resident Commissioner A. Ferndés-Isern. 
The letter of the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, asking introduction of the bill, is 
printed herewith. 
No opposition is recorded to enactment. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 19, 1961. 
The President of the Senate: 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill to extend the application 
of the Federal Boating Act of 1958 to cer- 
tain possessions of the United States. 

The purpose of this proposal is to extend 
the application of the Federal Boating Act 
of 1958 to certain U.S. possessions, viz, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. Authority for the num- 
bering of motorboats in these jurisdictions 
by the Federal Government expired on April 
1, 1960, the effective date of the repeal of the 
act of June 7, 1918, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
288). The Federal Boating Act of 1958 did 
not authorize these possessions to inaug- 
urate their own numbering programs as all 
the States and the District of Columbia were 
privileged todo. This incompleteness in the 
law is discriminatory and presents a step 
backward in maritime safety and law en- 
forcement in these geographical areas. The 
amendment would close this gap and permit 
these possessions to number motorboats 
operating in their waters, and in the event 
that the possessions do not elect to do so the 
Coast Guard would administer numbering 
in these areas. 

The cost of inaugurating a new Federal 
numbering system in these U.S. possessions 
will not require additional appropriations. 

It is respectfully requested that you lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget in a letter dated 
January 12, 1961, that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

A. GILMorE FLUEs, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 883) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of tatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the 
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Federal Boating Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 1754; 
46 U.S.C. 527-527h) is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph numbered (5) of section 2 
is amended to read: 

“(5) The term ‘State’ means a State of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam and 
the District of Columbia.” 

(2) Sections 3(a), 8(c), and 13 are 
amended by striking out the words “its Ter- 
ritories” and substituting the words “the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam” in place thereof. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the application of the 
Federal Boating Act of 1958 to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam.” 





INSPECTION OF VESSEL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 153, S. 1288. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1288) to amend section 362(f) of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
in explanation of the bill printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Section 362(b) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended (title III, pt. I), 
requires that every U.S.-flag vessel subject 
to its provisions must have its prescribed 
communications equipment and apparatus 
(i.e., radio installation, radiotelegraph, etc.) 
inspected at least once each year by the 
Commission. This bill would take cogni- 
zance of the possibility of undue delay and 
inconvenience to a vessel arriving from 
abroad at a U.S. port more than 12 months 
after its last annual inspection, by adding 
the following language to section 362(b) : 

“The Commission may, upon a finding 
that the public interest would be served 
thereby, waive the annual inspection re- 
quired under this section from the time of 
first arrival at a United States port from a 
foreign port, for the sole purpose of enabling 
the vessel to proceed coastwise to another 
port in the United States where an inspec- 
tion can be held: Provided, That such 
waiver may not exceed a period of thirty 
days.” 

Enactment of the bill would provide need- 
ed flexibility in the vessel inspection require- 
ments to take care of situations such as 
have occurred where vessel operators have 
suffered costly delays due to the late hour 
of arrival at the port, or to unavailability of 
inspection personnel for one reason or an- 
other, or to a tight vessel schedule requir- 
ing prompt departure for another port. 

The language of the bill is in accord with 
the suggestion of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, as expressed to this com- 
mittee during the 86th Congress when a bill 
of similar intent (S. 3496) was under con- 
sideration. In its comments on S. 1288, as 
submitted to your committee, the Commu- 
nications Commission favors enactment of 
the bill, but makes it clear that it would ex- 
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pect the waiver provision to be exercised 
only “In those instances where it is im- 
practicable to make the required inspection 
because of unavailability of inspection per- 
sonnel, where the distance from the Commis- 
sion'’s office to the vessel would not permit 
the completion of an inspection, including 
traveltime, during office hours, or where the 
duration of the vessel’s stay in port is too 
short to permit inspection.” 

The Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, as the Commission points out in its 
comments, is somewhat less rigid in its re- 
quirements for inspection of radio equip- 
ment installed in accordance with that con- 
vention. 

The report of the Secretary of Commerce 
on the bill states that “from a commercial 
viewpoint, it would appear desirable to au- 
thorize the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in appropriate cases to permit the 
shipowner this additional period to have his 
vessel inspected at an economically and op- 
erationally convenient port.” 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., at whose instance the original bill to 
provide an extension of time for vessel radio 
inspection was introduced, cites in its letter 
urging enactment of S. 1288: 

“The ship radio station must be inspected 
at the first port of call rather than at a port 
selected by the shipowner for reasons of eco- 
nomic and operational convenience. For the 
foregoing reason, this proposed amendment 
is considered a matter of some import to 
the ocean steamship industry.” 

RCA Communications, Inc., a licensee of 
radio stations aboard several hundred ves- 
sels of the United States which are subject 
to the requirements of section 362(b) of the 
Communications Act, endorsing the bill 
states: 

“It has been our experience that the pro- 
posed amendment would materially benefit 
and assist both the Federal Communications 
Commission and ship operators by permit- 
ting the needed flexibility in arranging for 
annual inspection.” 

There is no recorded opposition to the bill. 

Comments of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Department of State, and the Comptroller 
General of the United States are appended, 
together with letters from the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., and the 
RCA Communications, Inc., favoring enact- 
ment. 

There is no change in existing law. 
COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION ON S. 1288 anp H.R, 4743, 87TH 

CONGRESS, Ist SESSION, IDENTICAL BILLS To 

AMEND SEcTION 362(b) oF THE COMMUNI- 

CATIONS ACT OF 1934 


S. 1288 and H.R. 4743 would amend title 
III, part II of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, by adding to section 
362(b) the following: 

“The Commission may, upon a finding that 
the public interest would be served thereby, 
waive the annual inspection required under 
this section from the time of first arrival 
at a United States port from a foreign port, 
for the sole purpose of enabling the vessel 
to proceed coastwise to another port in the 
United States where an inspection can be 
held: Provided, That such waiver may not 
exceed a period of thirty days.” 

Equipment and apparatus required to be 
installed by title III, part II, of the act is 
required by section 362(b) to be inspected 
at least once every 12 months. S. 1288 and 
H.R. 4743 would authorize the maximum per- 
missible time lapse between inspections to 
be more than 12 months. 

The Commission supports the introduction 
of an element of flexibility into the provi- 
sions of section 362(b). In the past, there 
have been instances of difficulty arising be- 
cause of the inflexibility of section 362(b) 
and the lack of inspection facilities in cer- 
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tain ports. The parallel requirements of 
the Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
permit some inspectional leeway to admin- 
istrations in connection with radio equip- 
ment to be installed by the convention. 
The Commission contemplates that the 
waiver provision would generally be exer- 
cised only in those instances where it is im- 
practicable to make the required inspection 
because of unavailability of inspection per- 
sonnel, where the distance from the Com- 
mission’s office to the vessel would not per- 
mit the completion of an _ inspection, 
including traveltime, during office hours, or 
where the duration of the vessel’s stay in 
port is too short to permit inspection. 

The language of S. 1288 and H.R. 4743 
is as was suggested by the Commission in 
our comments on S. 3496, 86th Congress, 2d 
session. 

The Commission favors enactment of this 
legislation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1288) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following language be added to section 
362(b) of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C.A. 360) : 

“The Commission may, upon a finding 
that the public interest would be served 
thereby, waive the annual inspection re- 
quired under this section from the time of 
first arrival at a United States port from a 
foreign port, for the sole purpose of enabling 
the vessel to proceed coastwise to another 
port in the United States where an inspec- 
tion can be held: Provided, That such waiver 
may not exceed a period of thirty days.” 





AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives, announcing 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3935) to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of large enterprises en- 
gaged in retail trade or service and of 
other employees engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, to increase the minimum wage 
under the act to $1.25 an hour, and for 
other purposes, and asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment, 
agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McNa- 
MARA, Mr. Morse, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Smitu of Massachusetts, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
and Mr. Prouty conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 





RESTRICTED STOCK OPTIONS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on April 
14 I introduced a bill, S. 1625, to put 
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a stop to the granting of restricted stock 
options. In the brief remarks I made 
upon the introduction of this measure, 
I pointed out some of the fallacies in 
the reasoning of those who have sup- 
ported this type of low-tax compensa- 
tion. I also pointed out certain abuses 
in connection with these options, and 
offered some illustrations of the way in 
which this tax avoidance device has been 
used by highly compensated corporate 
executives to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the taxpaying public, and 
particularly at the expense of their own 
stockholders. 

The response from the public has been 
most heartening. Many stockholders 
have sent me proxy statements they 
have received from their companies de- 
tailing the stock option plans which have 
been in effect, or which have been pro- 
posed. After reading some of these 
proxy statements, I am afraid I was 
altogether too conservative in my esti- 
mates of the profits which corporate 
insiders are making from these options. 
One statement showed profits of more 
than 500 percent from this manipula- 
tion—at a tax rate of 25 percent, if at 
all. 

One proxy statement in particular 
causes me great concern. I refer to the 
statement which was sent to IBM stock- 
holders on March 21 of this year in 
preparation for the annual meeting of 
stockholders at noon tomorrow. What 
particularly disturbs me is that the IBM 
Management now proposes to grant 
themselves a second round of options. 

Those who have defended the prin- 
ciple of the restricted stock option have 
leaned heavily on the argument that 
very limited numbers of shares have 
been placed under option, and that the 
harm done to the company and the 
stockholders by virtue of this type of 
stock watering will be small. Now, this 
argument might hold up fairly well were 
companies to set aside one small block 
of stock, and when this was exhausted 
allow no more options. 

But, this is not being done. Decent 
restraint is not being exercised. Com- 
pany insiders are finding that the shares 
of stock set aside for the first round of 
options have all been allotted, and they 
are, therefore, setting aside additional 
shares for a second, or perhaps a third, 
round. 

IBM adopted a stock option plan in 
1956. Under that plan, some 130,000 
shares were granted under option to 61 
executives through calendar year 1959. 
No more options may be granted under 
the 1956 plan after tomorrow. So, it 
is now proposed that the stockholders, 
at this annual meeting, approve a new 
plan whereby 100,000 additional shares 
will be set aside for the benefit of officers 
and key employees. 

Mr. President, there is apparently no 
end to this sort of rigging. Corporate 
directors and managers can continue, 
year after year, to set aside large blocks 
of stock for their own benefit, and to the 
detriment of legitimate purchasers of 
their company’s stock who must go into 
the open market and purchase at the 
going rate. 
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These figures for IBM may not sound 
staggering, but bear in mind that IBM 
stock is a high priced stock—it is selling 
now for around $720 per share. 

Let me illustrate this point by showing 
what the president of the company, Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., has gained. Un- 
der the 1956 plan, Mr. Watson was grant- 
ed an option to purchase 7,643 shares of 
stock at a price of $137.70. At current 
prices, this represents compensation, in 
addition to his regular annual compen- 
sation of more than $300,000, of almost 
$4.5 million. 

And this added compensation is not 
taxable at the time the option is exer- 
cised, at which time a real, tangible, and 
measurable profit is realized. 

I am happy that the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is doing me the honor of giving 
me his attention. 

The tax accrues only at such time as 
the stock is sold, and then at a rate of 
only 25 percent. Should Mr. Watson 
choose to retain the optioned stock in 
his estate, then no income tax will ever 
be paid by anyone on this tremendous 
fortune. Meanwhile, taxes are withheld 
from the pay checks of every hourly paid 
worker employed by IBM. 

Can it be argued by any reasonable 
man that Mr. Watson needs this extra 
$4.5 million as an incentive to look after 
the company’s affairs? Can it be suc- 
cessfully argued that Mr. Watson would, 
without this gimmick, leave the com- 
pany so closely identified with his fam- 
ily and in which he, his brother, and 
their mother already own more than 
175,000 shares worth some $125 million? 
Do he and the other highly compen- 
sated executives need even more cut- 
rate bargain purchases? 

I hope the stockholders of IBM will 
rise up tomorrow and vote down this 
new scheme. But I hold little hope of 
this. As I have previously pointed out, 
the managers have taken control away 
from the stockholders, and it is diffi- 
cult for interested and knowledgeable 
stockholders to get together enough 
proxies to defeat a proposal sponsored 
by the management, and even for the 
benefit of the management. 

It is, therefore, up to the Congress to 
act to protect all stockholders. 





ELIMINATION OF ADDITIONAL FEES 
FOR CONTRACTOR FINANCING 
EXPENSES UNDER DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on May 13, 1960, the Senate adopted an 
amendment to the military construction 
bill of 1960 to stop Federal payment of 
additional fees for contractor financing 
expenses under Department of Defense 
contracts. 

This amendment was later eliminated 
in the House-Senate conference on the 
bill, but Iam pleased to advise the Senate 
at this time that the practice has been 
stopped by an administrative order. 
Substantial savings will result. 

These fees were being paid in connec- 
tion with many military contracts under 
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Department of Defense Directive 7800.6, 
“Cost-Reimbursement Contracts—Pay- 
ments for Work in Progress,” dated 
November 1, 1957. 

Audits by the Comptroller General 
found that under this directive the Gov- 
ernment was paying millions of dollars 
in additional fees to cost-plus-fee con- 
tractors for which it received no signifi- 
cant benefit. 

The Department of Defense on March 
14 of this year canceled the 1957 directive 
in the interests of reducing costs and 
simplifying procurement administration. 

There is reason to believe that this 
action resulted from the findings re- 
vealed by the Comptroller General’s 
audits and the attention given to them 
by Congress. Comptroller General’s 
work in this matter is appreciated. 

I ask unanimous consent that corre- 
spondence on the subject and a state- 
ment of explanation be printed in the 
Recorp as part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and statement of explanation 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 28, 1961. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ByRD: Reference is made to 
our letter of February 23, 1961, in regard to 
payment of additional fees to contractors for 
agreeing to deferred reimbursement of costs 
under cost-type contracts. At that time, we 
stated our opinion that there was a present 
and continuing need for legislation on this 
subject. 

On March 14, 1961, the Department of De- 
fense rescinded its Directive 7800.6 dated No- 
vember 1, 1957, which established the policy 
for payment of additional fees for contractor 
financing expenses. The Deputy Secretary 
of Defense issued the following statement to 
the military departments: 

“In the interests of reducing costs and 
simplifying procurement administration, I 
have today directed the cancellation of the 
subject directive which provides for the 
withholding from contractors performing 
certain categories of cost-reimbursement 
type contracts twenty percent of costs in- 
curred until deliveries of end items or per- 
formance of specified increments of work. 

“Piease take such actions as are necessary 
to provide for the omission of the withhold- 
ing requirements from all new contracts. 
In addition it is desired that existing con- 
tracts containing the withholding provision 
be amended by supplemental agreement to 
provide for payment of withheld amounts 
whenever adequate consideration can be ne- 
gotiated with the contractor in the form 
of an adjustment in the fixed fee.” 

Your aggressive interest and action in this 
matter, including introduction of legisla- 
tion in the 86th Congress to nullify the pol- 
icy, had a significant bearing on the action 
of the Department of Defense in rescinding 
this policy and will result in substantial 
savings to the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1961. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
U.S. Senate 
Deak SENATOR: On May 16 last year, you 
wrote me concerning an amendment to H.R. 
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10777, the military construction bill, which 
you introduced on May 12, 1960, the purpose 
of which was to nullify the effect of De- 
partment of Defense Directive 7800.6, which 
ordered withheld 20 percent of incurred re- 
imbursable costs on cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. 

In our hearings on contracting procedures 
and in House Report No. 1959, 86th Con- 
gress, pages 22 and 23, the effect and cost 
of this directive was considered and brought 
forcefully to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the subject has been 
under active study. 

I am happy to bring to your attention 
today, a cancellation issued March 14, 1961. 

With warmest personal regards and very 
best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, 





The SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 14,1961. 

Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of the Air Force, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
logistics) . 

Subject: Cancellation of Department of De- 
fense Directive 7800.6 “‘Cost-Reimburse- 
ment Contracts’”—‘“Payment for Work- 
in-Process” dated November 1, 1957. 

In the interests of reducing costs and 
simplifying procurement administration, I 
have today directed the cancellation of the 
subject directive which provides for the 
withholding from contractors performing 
certain categories of cost-reimbursement 
type contracts 20 percent of costs incurred 
until deliveries of end items or performance 
of specified increments of work. 

Please take such actions as are necessary 
to provide for the omission of the withhold- 
ing requirements from all new contracts. 
In addition it is desired that existing con- 
tracts containing the withholding provision 
be amended by supplemental agreement to 
provide for payment of withheld amounts 
whenever adequate consideration can be 
negotiated with the contractor in the form 
of an adjustment in the fixed fee. 

ROSWELL GILPATRIC, 
Deputy. 
May 16, 1960. 

Hon. CaRL VINSON, 

Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cart: The Senate Friday adopted 
two amendments offered by me to the mili- 
tary construction bill. The purpose of one 
amendment was to curb abuses in the use of 
commercial air freight for shipment of mili- 
tary personnel household effects. The pur- 
pose of the second amendment was to limit 
so-called additional fees paid by military de- 
partments in connection with cost-plus-fee 
contracts. Copies of these two amendments 
are enclosed for your information. 

Both of the amendments were recommend- 
ed by the Comptroller General in recent re- 
ports on audits in these areas of military 
activity. I am sure copies of these reports 
are available to you. My statements of ex- 
planation can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 106, part 8, pages 10281- 
10282. 

I believe the objectives of the amendments 
have merit and I am hopeful that the 
amendments will meet with your personal 
approval and with the approval of the con- 
ference committee. 

With my highest personal regards and very 
best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrrp. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry F. Byrrp, DEMo- 
CRAT, OF VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, JOINT Com- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, AND RANKING MEM- 
BER OF SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
IN RE COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S EXAMINA- 
TION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT COST-PLUS- 
Free Contracts, May 2, 1960 


The Department of Defense is paying mil- 
lions of dollars in additional fees to cost- 
plus-fee contractors for which the Comp- 
troller General of the United States finds the 
Government is receiving no significant bene- 
fit. 

Such wasteful public spending in any area 
is serious; but these nonessential Federal ex- 
penditures are largely in the vital area of 
military missile and aircraft production. 
They represent fiscal irresponsibility at the 
core. They should be stopped. 

It is impossible to obtain complete in- 
formation on the subject. Much of it is 
hidden beyond practical audit. Army audi- 
tors say the information will become less as- 
certainable in the future. The Navy, as a 
matter of policy, does not identify the ele- 
ments used in determining the total fee paid 
under these contracts. 

But the Comptroller General has found up 
to $17.6 million in nonessential fees in 26 
recently examined Air Force contracts. The 
three military departments have entered into 
hundreds of these cost-plus-fee contracts, 
and the number is increasing. They involve 
billions of dollars; and there is reason to be- 
lieve if this policy is continued these non- 
essential fees will run to hundreds of mil- 
lions. 

These nonessential fees are being paid 
under a gimmick born 3 years ago in 
subterfuge. It should not be conceded that 
reason for them ever existed. The gimmick 
was devised to provide temporary relief from 
expenditure pressure resulting from Depart- 
ment of Defense obligations. 

If any relief was afforded, it was of a 
temporary, one-shot, nature which vanished 
upon delivery of end items under the con- 
tracts involved. At this late date, not even 
fictitious reason exists for continuation of 
the unsound practice involved, which in the 
past 3 years has been written into military 
expenditure doctrine. 

Under cost-plus-fee contracts the Govern- 
ment reimburses contractors for their costs 
as the work progresses. The fee is added as 
a profit. Prior to November 1, 1957, these 
contractors were reimbursed for 100 percent 
of costs while the job was being done. 

In 1957 the Air Forc~ found itself $2 bil- 
lion over the Department of Defense ex- 
penditure limit, while the whole Govern- 
ment was scraping the statutory debt ceiling. 
The present wasteful practice under cost- 
plus-fee contracts was originated as an 
expedient temporarily to defer cash ex- 
penditures. 

The Government held up 20 percent of its 
payments for current costs until delivery of 
the end items under these cost-reimburse- 
ment contracts. The contractor was re- 
quired temporarily to finance this so-called 
20-percent witholding pending delivery when 
he was reimbursed in full. This require- 
ment is still imposed. 

But under this arrangement the contractor 
is given additional fee, or profit, to compen- 
sate him for the financing service he renders 
the Government. This payment is in the 
form of additional fee, instead of cost, to 
evade the armed services procurement regu- 
lation which prohibits interest as an item of 
cost under cost-plus-fee contracts. 

This additional fee is negotiated on the 
basis of an estimate in advance, by the con- 
tractor, including interest and charges allow- 
able to him in connection with services to 
be rendered in temporarily financing 20 per- 
cent of the cost of his own performance on 
the contract. 
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In one case, involving Boeing Airplane Co., 
the Comptroller General found that the Gov- 
ernment paid the withheld 20 percent upon 
delivery, plus more than $1.1 million in the 
additional fee. This amounted to 25 percent 
a year for the use of the money. 

There is no provision for recovery in the 
event an overestimate is negotiated for pur- 
poses of the additional fee, and to the extent 
that overestimates are negotiated, aspects of 
windfall appear. 

The Comptroller General’s report does not 
fix the blame for this wasteful practice on 
the contractors. In a separate report, in 
more detail, on contracts with the Northrop 
Corp., its president, Whitley C. Collins, is 
quoted as saying: 

“No contractor engaged in defense business 
has any choice but to follow policy directives 
and procurement regulations issued by the 
Department of Defense. None of us in in- 
dustry are in a position to question the cir- 
cumstances or exigencies which motivated 
the issuance of this particular directive, nor 
are we accountable for the effects of its appli- 
cation to defense contracting.” 

Former Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) W. J. McNeil said the con- 
tractor-financing practice “provides the con- 
tractor an incentive to reduce its costs and 
the funds needed to finance the costs of con- 
tract performance.” But the Comptroller 
General’s examination of activities under 26 
contracts revealed: 

“In contrast to the theoretical benefits 
claimed for the practice, our review has dis- 
closed that the practice results in substan- 
tial additional costs to the Government 
without evidence of any offsetting benefits.” 

The president of the Northrop Corp. was 
quoted as saying it is “improbable’”’ that the 
practice has “accomplished measurable cost 
saving” under contracts with that company. 

Cost-plus-fee contracts at their best are 
bad. If, under limited conditions they are 
necessary, the number should be held to a 
minimum. In the absence of emergency, 
cash should be available for current working 
costs. 

If borrowing is absolutely necessary, the 
Comptroller General finds that for the 26 
contracts examined, the Government could 
have financed short-term loans for half the 
total cost of the so-called additional fees 
which are being paid under these contracts. 

This practice of paying cost-plus-fee con- 
tractors additional fees for temporarily fi- 
nancing 20 percent of the cost of their own 
performance was conceived in irresponsi- 
bility, and it is being pursued in wasteful- 
ness. It should be stopped immediately. 

This statement is based on information 
contained in two reports by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the Honorable 
Joseph Campbell. 

The latest report, dated April 29, 1960, 
covered his examination of additional fees 
paid by the Government for contractor 
financing expenses under Department of 
Defense contracts. 

The other report, dated January 29, 1960, 
covered the Comptroller General’s examina- 
tion of the negotiation of additional fees 
for contractor financing expenses under De- 
partment of the Air Force contracts with 
Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. 





A LEGAL ANALYSIS OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION’S BRIEF ON FEDERAL 
AID TO CHURCH-SUPPORTED ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a 

number of people have asked my opinion 

as @ lawyer of the brief of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education and Welfare 
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on the constitutionality of Federal aid to 
church-supported elementary schools. 
During the partial Easter recess I had an 
opportunity to study the brief in detail. 
I would like today to analyze the brief 
from a strictly legal point of view and 
without regard to the policy considera- 
tions which are relevant to this subject. 
I will discuss the brief point by point in 
the same order and under the same 
headings as the brief contains. 
INTRODUCTION 


The brief, noting the general difficul- 
ties in securing judicial review of the 
lawfulness of Federal expenditures, con- 
cludes that this imposes “‘a solemn re- 
sponsibility upon both Congress and the 
Executive to be especially conscientious 
in studying the Constitution and rele- 
vant Supreme Court decisions so that 
any enactment will scrupulously observe 
constitutional limitations.” This state- 
ment warrants several comments. First 
of all, it must be recognized that the 
“difficulty” referred to would handicap 
judicial review by supporters of aid to 
church schools if such schools were ex- 
cluded from the program to the same 
extent as it would handicap judicial re- 
view by the opponents of aid to church 
schools if such schools were included in 
the program. Hence any difficulties 
which might exist in obtaining judicial 
review argue as much for as against 
inclusion of church schools. This is par- 
ticularly true since constitutional prob- 
lems can be raised by unreasonable ex- 
clusion as well as improper inclusion of 
children not attending public schools. 

Apart from this, however, the state- 
ment in the brief is misleading. Judi- 
cial review of Federal expenditures may 
be difficult, but as this same brief points 
out 40 pages later, “If Congress wishes 
to make possible a constitutional test 
of Federal aid to sectarian schools, it 
might authorize judicial review in the 
context of an actual case or controversy 
between the Federal Government and 
an institution seeking some form of as- 
sistance.” In such a case, the brief 
goes on to say, “the applicant could then 
in effect litigate the constitutional ques- 
tion in court.” 

Constitutional limitations should al- 
ways be “scrupulously observed” in the 
enactment of legislation. But in this 
situation, as in most others, it will be 
the Supreme Court, not the Congress, 
which makes the final legal determina- 
tion. We should always be careful in 
considering legislation to comply with 
constitutional limitations, but the sug- 
gestion in the brief that Congress and 
not the courts will have the last word 
on this issue is decidedly misleading. 


I. THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


This portion of the brief explains that: 
“The first amendment does not require 
Government to be hostile to religion, 
nor does it permit governmental discrim- 
ination against religious activities. The 
objective is neutrality, however difficult 
it may be to be neutral or to determine 
what neutrality requires in relation to 
particular factual situations.” ‘This fine 
statement of principles with which I 
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agree is completely ignored in the re- 
mainder of the brief. It gives evidence 
of having been written by someone who 
was barred from any further participa- 
tion in the preparation of the brief. 

Il. THE JUDICIAL PRECEDENTS 


This section of the brief is replete with 
quotations from dissenting opinions and 
in almost every case gives more weight 
to what was said by way of dictum than 
to what the cases actually held. As every 
lawyer knows, dictum can be found for 
almost any proposition and dissenting 
opinions have academic value only, un- 
less they are subsequently adopted by a 
majority of the court. It is the decision 
or holding of the court that is of crucial 
significance, not the window dressing in 
which it is presented or the contrary 
views of the dissenters. 

This point is best illustrated by a com- 
parison made in the brief between the 
dissenting views of Mr. Justice Rutledge 
in the Everson case (330 U.S. 1) and Mr. 
Justice Black’s majority opinion in the 
same case. Immediately after noting 
Justice Rutledge’s view that the taxing 
power could not be used to provide trans- 
portation for Catholic as well as public 
school children, the brief states that Mr. 
Justice Black “writing for the majority 
adopted a similar view of the purpose of 
the first amendment.” This is truly an 
incredible statement. If Justice Black 
had adopted a view similar to Justice 
Ruiledge, the case would have been de- 
cided the other way. The truth is that 
Justice Black said that the provision 
for transportation was valid, and Justice 
Rutledge said it was invalid. ‘These 
views are not similar, they are diametri- 
cally conflicting and it was Justice 
Black who was writing for the Court. 
This shows the difference between the 
holding or decision of a case and 
hypothetical discussions in the Court’s 
opinions which do not have any weight 
in determining the law of the case. 

I dwell on these distinctions in order 
to emphasize the incredible fact that the 
principal conclusions in the Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare brief are based al- 
most entirely on some of the dicta in 
the Everson case. By the same token, 
these conclusions virtually ignore the 
actual holding in that case which was 
that parents of Catholic school students 
could be reimbursed by the government 
for fares paid for public transportation 
to their institutions in exactly the same 
manner as the parents of the public 
school children were reimbursed. There 
may be other considerations supporting 
some of the conclusions in the brief. But 
the dicta in the Everson case is a shaky 
foundation for the administration’s 
firmly stated opinions on this issue. 

At one point the brief attempts to 
bolster the “authority” of the Everson 
dicta by quotations from two late Su- 
preme Court decisions involving the re- 
leased time problem. In the first of 
these cases—McCullum v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 333 U.S. 203—the Court held that 
it was unlawful for the State to release 
public school children from some of their 
classes on condition that they attend 
religious classes on the school premises. 
The Court made it clear that the States 
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could not utilize their compulsory educa- 
tion system to coerce attendance at re- 
ligious classes. In the second case— 
Zorach v. Clauson, 342 U.S. 306—the 
released time plan permitted students 
actually to be released from the public 
schools at their parents’ request in order 
to obtain religious instruction elsewhere. 
The Court held that this voluntary ar- 
rangement was lawful, commenting that 
“we find no constitutional requirement 
which makes it necessary for govern- 
ment to be hostile to religion and to 
throw its weight against efforts to widen 
the effective scope of religious influence.” 

These cases are the only Federal deci- 
sions cited in the brief for the conclusion 
that “tuition payments for all church 
school pupils are invalid since they ac- 
complished by indirection what grants do 
directly.” Some State court decisions 
are also cited but they are concededly 
conflicting. ‘The controlling authorities, 
accordingly, are the Everson case up- 
holding payment for transportation to 
church schools, the Zorach case uphold- 
ing the release of public school pupils to 
attend religious classes on a voluntary 
basis, and the McCullum case prohibiting 
the coerced attendance of public school 
children in religious classes. These de- 
cisions just do not add up to anything 
like what is claimed for them in the ad- 
ministration’s brief. 

Itll. THE RELEVANT CRITERIA 


This section of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare brief reads as though each 
paragraph was written by a different 
person. The first of the relevant criteria 
it sets forth is “whether a given legisla- 
tive proposal is honestly designed to serve 
an otherwise legitimate public purpose 
and is not a mere subterfuge for religious 
support.” The Everson case certainly is 
good authority for this proposition. 
Within the space of one page, however, 
this proposition is radically amended and 
the statement is made that “where the 
means employed result in fact in support 
of religious institutions, the constitu- 
tional judgment cannot be avoided.” 
Perhaps all this statement means is that 
a constitutional judgment cannot be 
avoided, that is, either a favorable or an 
adverse judgment. No one could argue 
with this observation. But if it means 
that an adverse constitutional judgment 
cannot be avoided, then the statement 
finds absolutely no support in the deci- 
sions in any of the cases cited. 

Actually neither the “legitimate pub- 
lic purpose” or the “support of religious 
institutions test” is ultimately relied 
upon. The “true” test, it develops a few 
paragraphs later, is whether the benefit 
to the religious institution is “merely in- 
cidental.” It is by this standard that 
the brief goes on to judge all of the spe- 
cific proposals for aid-to-education. 

As interesting as the test itself are 
the criteria set forth for determining 
whether a benefit is merely incidental. 
They are: First, how closely is the bene- 
fit related to the religious aspects of the 
institutions aided? second, of what eco- 
nomic significance is the benefit? third, 
to what extent is the selection of the 
institutions receiving the benefits deter- 
mined by Government? and fourth, 
what alternative means are available to 
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accomplish the legislative objectives 
without resulting in the religious bene- 
fits ordinarily proscribed? Could these 
benefits be avoided or minimized with- 
out defeating the legislative purpose or 
without running afoul of other consti- 
tutional objections? 

One thing must be made clear about 
this elaborate description of the appli- 
cable constitutional criteria. The whole 
thing is simply the view of the authors 
of this brief. There are no cases which 
set forth any such tests or criteria. The 
rationale of the brief may appeal to 
some as a desirable approach to the sub- 
ject, but it can make no claim as an 
authoritative statement of the present 
law. Any such pretensions must be ex- 
posed as presumptuous and unjustified. 

IV. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND PROPOSALS 


This portion of the brief raises serious 
question about virtually every legisla- 
tive proposal applicable to church sup- 
ported nonprofit schools. It concludes 
that Federal school aid grants made 
available directly to sectarian schools 
“are the clear case of what is proscribed 
by the Constitution.” With respect to 
long-term low-interest loans the brief 
states “this proposal is no less a form 
of support than grants and is equally 
prohibited by the Constitution.” Spe- 
cial purpose programs depend for their 
validity on “the extent to which the 
specific objectives being advanced are 
unrelated to the religious aspects of sec- 
tarian education.” Not too much hope 
is suggested for programs which go be- 
yond those which happend to be in effect 
now. 

These conclusions follow logically 
enough from the negative considerations 
advocated earlier in the memorandum. 
They are no stronger, however, than the 
premises on which they are based. Both 
the premises and conclusion reveal a 
basically hostile attitude toward non- 
discriminatory Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. The absence of any attempt at 
reconciliation is apparent from the whole 
tone of the brief. Lipservice is given 
to the dual principles of nondiscrimina- 
tion and disestablishment, but isolation 
of nonpublic education is the dominant 
motive of the memorandum. 


Vv. HIGHER EDUCATION 


A sharp distinction is drawn in the 
brief between elementary and college 
education largely on the basis that ele- 
mentary education is compulsory while 
higher education is voluntary. The col- 
lege student who choooses an institution 
where religious instruction is mandatory 
“is merely asserting his constitutional 
right to the ‘free exercise’ thereof,” it 
is said in the brief. 

Moreover, the brief points out, at the 
college and graduate levels, public in- 
stitutions alone could not begin to cope 
with the problems involved. Accord- 
ingly it concludes that to the extent 
that Congress finds it appropriate to en- 
courage the expansion of our university 
and college facilities, Congress must be 
free to build upon what we have, the 
private as well as the public institutions. 
On this basis the brief justifies scholar- 
ships for sectarian schools, and both di- 
rect assistance and loans to such col- 
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leges, all of which happen to be provided 
for in the administration’s bill. The 
readiness of the brief to record unqual- 
fied recognition to grant-in-aid programs 
to sectarian universities sharply con- 
trasts with its attitude toward aid to 
sectarian elementary schools. The dis- 
tinctions outlined in the brief are rele- 
vant, but they would hardly be consid- 
ered decisive by any objective observer. 

Compulsory education laws are satis- 
fied by attendance at either sectarian or 
nonsectarian institutions. The grant of 
aid to both would not make attendance 
at either type of institution any more 
or less compulsory. And the practical 
distinction falls completely when it is 
recognized that more than 5 million chil- 
dren now attend sectarian schools. It 
is about as unrealistic to plan a compre- 
hensive aid-to-education bill at the ele- 
mentary school level which isolates this 
huge group of children as it would be to 
plan an aid to higher education which 
ignored these students attending sec- 
tarian colleges. 

The section of the brief on higher edu- 
cation gives away the essentially pre- 
conceived character of the whole docu- 
ment. Plans have been proposed for 
grants, loans, and other aid to higher 
education. Of course they are consti- 
tutional. It has been proclaimed that 
similar aid to elementary schools would 
be unconstitutional, and the brief sets 
out to prove that such is the case. I do 
not doubt that the administration is en- 
titled to ask for a brief supporting its 
predetermined position. But the result- 
ing document must be evaluated for what 
it is, namely, an advocate’s defense of an 
already prescribed point of view. No 
brief is entitled to the weight of a court 
decision, but least of all a brief written 
to justify a position reached before the 
research was even begun. 

VI, JUDICIAL REVIEW 


This section of the brief is the most 
constructive, since it outlines a method 
for providing judicial review of Federal 
expenditures for aid to education. I 
agree that the method outlined is feasi- 
ble and would be valid, and I would ex- 
pect that any aid-to-education bill would 
contain provisions along the lines sug- 
gested. 

Now I would like to discuss briefly my 
views as to what the proper criteria are 
for judging the constitutionality of spe- 
cific proposals. I would not contend that 
my opinion will inevitably be substan- 
tiated any more than I would concede 
that the administration’s views will find 
ultimate vindication. This is a difficult 
subject about which to make any fore- 
casts with confidence and the best thing 
all of us could do is recognize this diffi- 
culty and not try to act like Supreme 
Court Justices. Therefore, all I intend 
by my analysis is to show that there is 
another side to the argument and that 
the views of the administration are by 
no means conclusive. 

The standards for judging any pro- 
posals must be based on the opinion in 
the Everson case. As I have already 
noted, the holding of this case was that 
Government reimbursement out of tax 
funds to parents for money expended 
by them for the bus transportation of 
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their children to Catholic parochial 
schools was constitutional. 

The majority opinion of the Court by 
Mr. Justice Black makes these points, 
among others: 

First. These church schools give their 
students, in addition to secular educa- 
tion, regular religious instruction con- 
forming to the religious tenets and modes 
of workship of the Catholic faith. 

Second. Due process is not violated 
because the children are sent to these 
church schools “to satisfy the personal 
desires of their parents, rather than the 
public’s interest in the general educa- 
tion of all children. The fact that a 
State law, passed to satisfy a public 
need, coincides with the personal desires 
of the individuals most directly affected, 
is certainly an inadequate reason for us 
to say that a legislature has erroneously 
appraised the public need.” 

Third. The State cannot “contribute 
tax-raised funds to the support of an 
institution which teaches the tenets and 
faith of any church, nor can a State 
hamper its citizens in the free exercise 
of their own religion. Consequently, it 
cannot exclude individual Catholics, 
Lutherans, Mohammedans, Baptists, 
Jews, Methodists, Nonbelievers, Presby- 
terians, or the members of any other 
faith, because of their faith, or lack of 
it, from receiving the benefits of public 
welfare legislation.” 

Fourth. Measured by these standards 
we cannot say that the first amendment 
prohibits—a State—from spending tax- 
raised funds to pay the bus fares of 
parochial school pupils as a part of a 
general program under which it pays 
the fares of pupils attending public and 
other schools. 

Fifth. The fact that such support 
“helped” children to get to parochial 
schools or encouraged them to remain 
in such schools does not violate the first 
amendment. 

Sixth. The first amendment requires 
the state to be a neutral in its relations 
with groups of religious believers and 
nonbelievers; it does not require the 
state to be their adversary. State pow- 
er is no more to be used so as to handi- 
cap religions than it is to favor them. 

I have taken the time to quote from 
the Everson opinion because of the 
widespread misinterpretation to which 
it has lately been subjected. How dif- 
ferent the words of the Court are from 
the inflexible, unaccommodating tone of 
the Government’s brief. 'The essence of 
the Court’s approach is neutrality as be- 
tween religious and public schools. . The 
essence of the Government’s approach is 
isolation of the non-public schools. 
The Everson case is the law today and 
must be accepted as such until the deci- 
sion is overturned or modified. It gives 
scant support to the hostile and antag- 
onistic approach in the Government’s 
brief to nondiscriminatory aid-to-edu- 
cation proposals. 

Another critically important decision 
on this subject is Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters—268 U.S. 510. In that case, the 
Supreme Court held unconstitutional an 
enactment in Oregon compelling the at- 
tendance at public schools of children 
up to the 8th grade. The Court noted 
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in its opinion that the Constitution “ex- 
cludes any general power of a State to 
standardize its children by forcing them 
to accept instruction from public teach- 
ers only.” 

The case of Cochran v. Board of Edu- 
cation—281 U.S. 370—is similar in im- 
port. It was contended in that case that 
a State enactment providing tax funds 
for the purchase of schoolbooks was un- 
lawful since its purpose was to aid pri- 
vate, religious, sectarian and other 
schools not embraced in the public edu- 
cational system of the State. A unani- 
mous Supreme Court rejected this con- 
tention. The opinion of the Court by 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes accepted the 
view of the State court that the “school- 
children and the State” rather than the 
schools, were the beneficiaries of the ap- 
propriations for books. The State court 
had noted that what the statute con- 
templated was that “the same books that 
are furnished children attending public 
schools shall be furnished children at- 
tending private schools” and_ that 
“among these books, naturally, none is 
to be expected, [sic] adapted to religious 
instruction.” The Supreme Court con- 
cluded that “the legislation does not 
segregate private schools, or their pupils, 
as its beneficiaries, or attempt to inter- 
fere with any matters of exclusively pri- 
vate concern. Its interest is education, 
broadly; its method, comprehensive. In- 
dividual interests are added only as the 
common interest is safeguarded.” 

These cases offer the guidelines for a 
proper approach to the constitutional 
problems involved in a comprehensive 
aid to education legislation. ‘They re- 
fute any notion that all forms of non- 
discriminatory Federal assistance appli- 
cable to public and nonpublic schools are 
unconstitutional. On the contrary, they 
strongly suggest that a deliberate policy 
of excluding from the benefits of general 
welfare legislation, schools with religious 
affiliations may raise substantial consti- 
tutional questions. The Supreme Court 
has given clear recognition to the his- 
toric fact that we have a dual system of 
education in this country at the ele- 
mentary as well as the college level. It 
has been at pains to point out that this 
dual system is constitutionally protected 
against governmental action which 
would destroy church-supported ele- 
mentary schools. 

In our efforts to adhere to the limita- 
tions of the Ist amendment, let us not 
forget the limitations of due process in 
the 5th and 14th amendments, and the 
provisions vouchsafing the free exercise 
of our religious beliefs. Fairness and 
balance in our approach to the subject 
of Federal aid to education may be a 
legal as well as a moral obligation. 

Neither the Constitution nor the cases 
construing it tell us what kind of aid-to- 
education bill to enact. We must devise 
a program which will meet the practical 
as well as the legal problems involved. 

Personally, I have always believed 
that a great deal could be accomplished 
by giving tax relief to individuals for 
their educational expenses. Under the 
provisions of a bill I have introduced for 
this purpose (S. 792), individuals filing 
Federal income tax returns would be 
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permitted to deduct from their gross 
income, fees and tuition up to $300 paid 
to educational institutions for them- 
selves and their children or dependents. 
Included would be outlays to any recog- 
nized educational institution, including 
colleges, universities, graduate schools, 
private schools, parochial schools, tech- 
nical training schools, and_ service 
schools. Such a program could serve as 
a supplement to direct Federal assistance 
to public schools, and the two programs 
together would be well designed to foster 
our dual systems of education. 

The Internal Revenue Service has in- 
formed me that the annual revenue that 
would be lost by permitting such a tax 
deduction would be about $300 million. 
This is a substantial sum but it is less 
than is proposed in many of the other 
aid-to-education proposals. The tax de- 
duction approach has the great merit of 
not interfering with the free choice of 
schools by the families and children in- 
volved. 

Investment in education is one activi- 
ty to which the Federal Government 
should give every encouragement. Busi- 
nesses are now permitted to deduct pro- 
motional expenses on the ground that 
these expenses generate further business 
and in the long run additional revenues. 
The same is certainly true of investment 
in education. The difference in income 
levels among those with high school, col- 
lege and graduate degrees is a well- 
known fact. And in a larger sense, the 
whole country is enriched by a better 
educated populace. 

One final word and I shall conclude. 
Recently a separate bill was introduced 
to authorize loans to private nonprofit 
schools for the construction of elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities. It 
was suggested at that time that this 
measure should be acted upon separately 
from bills for public school aid in order 
to avoid any church-state controversy in 
our consideration of Federal aid-to-edu- 
cation legislation. 

Personally, I do not believe that sep- 
aration of these two school aid bills 
avoids the constitutional questions which 
have been raised. What separation 
really does is initially to determine the 
constitutional issue adversely to the po- 
sition of the church-supported schools, 
for it implies a rejection of the prin- 
ciple that both systems of education 
should be treated in a nondiscriminatory 
manner by the Federal Government. If 
Congress goes too far in this direction, 
it may impair the freedom of choice prin- 
ciple declared by the Supreme Court in 
the Pierce case. There is no doubt that 
the Supreme Court said in that case that 
governmental action which forced all 
children to accept instruction from pub- 
lic school teachers only, would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Moreover, provision for Federal aid 
only to church-supported schools places 
such aid in its most difficult constitu- 
tional posture. It has never been con- 
tended that the Federal Government 
could aid church schools as a separate 
proposition. Rather, the argument for 
such aid has been that it is justified to 
avoid discrimination against the non- 
public school system. This rationale is 
substantially blurred by the separation 
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of the two systems of education in our 
legislative deliberations. 

Accordingly, I believe that such sepa- 
ration would raise unintended additional 
hazards to the fair treatment of both 
types of education by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A separate bill for church- 
supported schools actually would serve 
to buttress the arguments against sup- 
port of such schools by favoring them 
solely as religious institutions, rather 
than as coordinate members of the edu- 
cational community. This would raise 
regrettable, practical consequences, and 
it would be inconsistent with the sanc- 
tion the Supreme Court has given to 
reasonably nondiscriminatory treatment 
of all educational institutions. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
again that what I have discussed in this 
statement are the constitutional criteria 
pertinent to the aid-to-education issue. 
I have not attempted to analyze the 
policy considerations which should shape 
any specific legislative proposals. My 
only purpose has been to offer, as a law- 
yer, some understanding of the highly 
important legal problems which this sub- 
ject poses. I submit these observations 
in all modesty, but I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in clarifying, in some measure, 
these difficult questions. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DODD. In my opinion, the Sen- 
ator from New York has made a most 
scholarly, highly intelligent, and highly 
informational speech on a very critical 
subject. I know the Senator from New 
York has introduced a bill, as have I 
and other Senators, the purpose of which 
is to afford relief to parents in the form 
of a tax deduction. It seems to me that 
this is one way in which assistance 
might be given to parents who wish to 
send their children to private schools. 
Has the Senator considered this pro- 
posal? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; and I have 
never heard anyone raise an issue re- 
garding the constitutionality of that ap- 
proach to the subject. I myself like 
that approach. I am glad to know of 
the support for that proposal from the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
and I am happy to hear that he appar- 
ently shares my view that it is the most 
constructive way to approach this prob- 
lem, which is a difficult one, and raises 
emotional issues. 

Mr. DODD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam sure there is no 
possible question about the constitution- 
ality of that approach. 

Mr. DODD. I quite agree; and I be- 
lieve that the Senator from New York 
has made a real contribution by intro- 
ducing the bill. I assure him that I 
support him in its introduction. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 





LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM 
THE CUBAN SETBACK 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I believe 
that President Kennedy’s speech before 
the National Press Club, last Thursday, 
marked a turning point in our history 
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and a turning point in the course of 
world affairs. It signifies that the hu- 
miliating period of retreats and defeats 
is now at an end. We accept the fact 
that we are locked in mortal combat with 
an implacable adversary. We are pre- 
pared to stand and fight wherever it may 
be necessary. We are prepared to fight 
together with our allies; but, if neces- 
sary, we will go it alone. 

Ever since the close of World War II, 
under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations, we have been beguiled 
and bedeviled and pushed around and 
defeated by the forces of international 
communism. We had overwhelming 
military and political power in our 
hands, but we had neither the under- 
standing nor the will to use it. Our good 
faith was absolute; our innocence was 
boundless; our blunders were seemingly 
endless. 

During this period of political half 
sleep, the whole of central Europe, 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and now large portions of Laos 
and the Congo, have fallen under Com- 
munist sway. 

There were periods when we seemed 
to be escaping from our bewitchment. 
But after each apparent awakening, 
there was an apparent relapse. After 
our successes in Greece and Iran, there 
came the Louis Johnson defense budget. 
After the Korean war, there came the 
Korean armistice and the spirit of Ge- 
neva. After our shocked reaction to the 
suppression of the Hungarian revolution, 
there came the test ban moratorium. 
After our defiance of Khrushchev’s Ber- 
lin ultimatum, there came the Khru- 
shchev visit and the spirit of Camp 
David. 

While we have sought after coexist- 
ence and grasped eagerly at each new 
Soviet blandishment, the Communists 
have been able to take over one position 
after another in the free world. Today, 
we stand with our backs to the wall. 
There is no room for further retreat, be- 
cause further retreat will threaten us 
with final disaster. 

Now the President of the United 
States has warned the American people 
that we face a relentless struggle in 
every corner of the globe that goes far 
beyond the clash of armies or even nu- 
clear armaments. He has warned them 
that conventional and nuclear arms are 
only a shield, behind which the Com- 
munists operate by means of subversion, 
infiltration, and other underhand tac- 
tics; that in this way they occupy vul- 
nerable areas, one by one, in a manner 
which makes armed intervention diffi- 
cult or impossible for the free world. 
He has warned that our national se- 
curity may be lost piece by piece, coun- 
try by country, without the firing of 
missiles or the clash of arms. 

In response to the challenge, the 
President has called for an intensifica- 
tion of our efforts in every field, and in 
many ways more difficult than war. He 
has accepted the struggle in which we 
are engaged as a struggle for the very 
survival of our way of life; and he has 
told the American people that we must 
take up the challenge, regardless of the 
cost and regardless of the peril. 
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If we as a nation are now prepared to 
stand, it is obvious that the first place 
where we must stand is Cuba. We can- 
not tolerate, 90 miles from our shores, 
a Soviet Socialist Republic, modeled 
slavishly after the Kremlin’s own brand 
of tyranny, armed by the Kremlin, com- 
manded by the Kremlin, and openly 
dedicated to the establishment of a 
Soviet Latin America. We cannot toler- 
ate it; neither can our Latin American 
neighbors tolerate it. 

I find it difficult to understand the 
strange paralysis of understanding and 
of will that seems to have infected so 
many of our good friends in Latin 
America. The word “intervention” 
seems to have befuddled their senses, so 
that they stand hypnotized and inactive 
in the face of imminent destruction. 

I do not think there is in the English 
vocabulary a single word that has gen- 
erated more confusion than the word 
“intervention.” 

Thus, the United States now finds it- 
self accused of intervention by the So- 
viet Union, which pretended that it was 
simply helping the popular will to assert 
itself when it sent 5,000 Red army tanks 
into Budapest to crush the Hungarian 
revolution. 

The United States finds itself accused 
of intervention by Prime Minister Nehru, 
who apparently could not make up his 
mind that the massacre of 50,000 Hun- 
garians by the Red army constituted in- 
tervention. 

Our country finds itself accused of in- 
tervention by liberal European newspa- 
pers, some of which have charged that 
the United States has—unsuccessfully— 
tried to do in Cuba what the Soviet 
Union was—successfully—able to do in 
Hungary. 

Our country finds itself accused of in- 
tervention at the United Nations, by 
the delegations of many of the recently 
created African and Asian nations, who 
have been led to believe that the United 
States is endeavoring to establish some 
kind of imperialist empire in Latin 
America, and who equate all interven- 
tion with imperialism. 

Our country finds itself accused of 
“intervention” by Latin American polit- 
ical leaders, whose heads would be the 
first to roll if Castro succeeded in export- 
ing revolution to their own countries. 

And even in our own country there 
has been much confused talk about the 
American “intervention” in Cuba, as 
though we had done something wicked, 
something of which we should be 
ashamed, something that we could not 
possibly explain to our friends in the 
United Nations. 

World opinion, in general, outside the 
Communist bloc, has been so bemused by 
the word “intervention,” in relation to 
the Cuban situation, that it has lost all 
sight of the basic moral and human 
issues. 

The word “intervention” by itself is 
intrinsically neither good nor evil. In- 
tervention can serve the cause of evil; 
and it can also serve the cause of good 
and the cause of justice. The entire 
structure of civilized law is, in fact, 
based on the concept that when an indi- 
vidual engages in wrongdoing, it is es- 
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sential, in the interest of moral order, 


that society intervene against him, 
sometimes to restrain, sometimes to set 
right, sometimes to punish. 

The Communists have intervened, are 
intervening today, and will continue to 
intervene in every situation where they 
can serve their own evil ends. 

Sometimes they have intervened by 
direct and massive military action, as 
in Korea, Hungary, and Tibet. 

Sometimes they have _ intervened 
through quisling minorities, operating 
under the protection of Red army bayo- 
nets. That was how they seized power 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania. 

Sometimes they have intervened by 
fostering, training, equipping, and di- 
recting guerrilla and terrorist move- 
ments. 

In that way, they almost succeeded in 
seizing power in Greece; they threatened 
and seriously retarded the postwar re- 
covery of the Philippines, Burma, and 
Malaya; they conquered the greater part 
of Vietnam; and they are now threaten- 
ing the democratic republic of South 
Vietnam. And it is in that way, and 
with logistic support from the Soviet 
Union, that today they have occupied 
large parts of the Kingdom of Laos, and 
now threaten its total subjugation. 

Sometimes the Communists have in- 
tervened by stealth and fraud, posing as 
anything but Communists, so that they 
could seize the leadership of reform 
movements and could install themselves 
in power before dropping their masks. 
That was the pattern in Guatemala, 
and, again, it is the pattern in Cuba. 

The Communists have never apolo- 
gized for intervening. Indeed, they 
openly use threats of intervention as an 
instrument of foreign policy. 

At the time of the Suez crisis, they 
threatened to raise an international 
brigade to fight at the side of Nasser; 
and in repeated public statements Khru- 
shchev brandished his nuclear weapons. 
In the case of Cuba, he has again vocif- 
erously and arrogantly brandished his 
nuclear missiles. 

When, therefore, Nikita Khrushchev 
talks about intervention as some heinous 
crime, committed only by depraved 
capitalistic nations, this should be 
enough to make the “cows of Kazakh- 
stan laugh.” 

But it is what Soviet intervention 
stands for, rather than intervention per 
se, that makes their intervention, what- 
ever form it may take, a crime against 
mankind and against freedom. 

The installation of a Communist 
regime in any country, whether by revo- 
lutionary action, or by stealth, or by 
military occupation, is a crime against 
humanity for the simple reason that 
communism is inherently evil. It is evil 
because in those countries where it has 
taken power, it has cost the lives of 
scores of millions of people; because it 
is militantly opposed to belief in God; 
because its totalitarian government vio- 
lates all of man’s God-given rights; 
because it subjects man to the cruelest 
slavery in history; because, while tradi- 
tional autocracies can be overthrown by 
popular revolt, communism has per- 
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fected the techniques of repression to 
the point where successful popular re- 
volt is virtually impossible. 

Some of our critics say that, by our 
intervention in Cuba, we have violated 
our own principles. Those who make 
this charge cannot have thought very 
deeply about it. After all, what are our 
own principles? 

If this country stands for anything, it 
stands for freedom. It stands for free- 
dom not merely for the American people, 
but freedom for men and nations every- 
where. 

The Declaration of Independence did 
not confine its opening argument to the 
God-given rights of Americans. On the 
contrary, this immortal document 
argued for the universal rights of man- 
kind; it said that “all men are created 
equal” that “all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” 

Down through their history, the 
American people have always sympa- 
thized with the aspirations of other peo- 
ple for freedom. Nor have we hesitated 
to intervene on the side of freedom. It 
was for freedom that we intervened in 
Cuba in 1898, and in Korea in 1950. 
And this is why we are intervening in 
Laos and Berlin today. 

If we had seriously intervened on be- 
half of the Cuban freedom fighters, this, 
as I see it, would be nothing to apologize 
for. What we should apologize for is 
the fact that our intervention was nig- 
gardly and halfhearted. 

If American arms had intervened in 
last week’s battle of the Cochinos beach- 
head on the same scale as Soviet arms 
intervened, the outcome of this battle, 
I am sure, would have been different, and 
the Castro dictatorship would now have 
become an evil memory of the past. 

Had we intervened effectively, there 
would today be every reason for rejoicing. 
The trouble was that our intervention 
was deficient in planning and determi- 
nation and scope. This, I believe, was 
our error; this was the lesson to be 
learned. 

I do not suggest that we should have 
sent in the Marines to put down the 
Castro dictatorship. This would have 
been completely unnecessary. The ma- 
jority of the Cuban people have come to 
realize that the Castro regime is not an 
indigenous reform movement, but a quis- 
ling tyranny created by the Kremlin as a 
base for the subversion of Latin America. 

The 100,000 Cuban refugees who have 
escaped to American soil attest to the 
intense hatred of the Cuban people for 
this regime of oppression and misery and 
national treason. The thousands of 
Cuban patriots who are fighting in the 
mountains, in open defiance of Castro’s 
firing squads, also attest to this. 

No regimes in history have created as 
much popular hatred and revulsion as 
have the Communist regimes in every 
country where they have been installed. 

The press has made much of the fact 
that no popular uprising occurred to 
greet the invasion by the brave band of 
600 or 800 patriots that went ashore on 
the beach at Cochinas. Many news- 
papers have concluded from this that the 
estimates of popular discontent in Cuba 
were greatly exaggerated. 
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In my own opinion, it proves no such 
thing. In the first place, we have now 
learned that, the instant the invasion be- 
gan, the Castro regime instituted a reign 
of terror without parallel in this hemi- 
sphere. According to newspaper ac- 
counts, within a matter of 48 hours, 50,- 
000 people had been rounded up. Think 
of it. Fifty thousand people in a coun- 
try of 6 million. This was as though a 
Communist dictatorship had rounded up 
1,500,000 people in the United States and 
placed them in concentration camps. 

In the second place, I believe it is only 
natural for people living under so cruel 
a dictatorship to wait for 2 or 3 days, to 
see how things are going before they de- 
cide to risk their own lives. 

From the many contacts I have had 
with Cuban exiles, I am convinced that, 
had the battle of the beachhead been 
decided against Castro, a national upris- 
ing would have taken place despite the 
mass terror and mass executions. 

In short, I disagree with the pessi- 
mistic, defeatist attitude of those who 
now say that the invasion was prema- 
ture. True, it lacked coordination. 
True, there was bungling. ‘True, more 
could have been done to soften up the 
Castro regime in advance. But the 
chief weakness, as I see it, was the fact 
that on the eve of the invasion we had 
not yet faced up to the problem that 
President Kennedy, in his speech of last 
Thursday, posed and answered so reso- 
lutely. 

The first battle was bound to be of 
critical importance. Yet we had not 
decided what we were prepared to do 
and just how far we were prepared to 
help if the freedom fighters ran into 
difficulty. 

According to the accounts which have 
reached the press, the battle of the 
Cochinos beachhead was really decided 
when Castro threw into the fight Soviet 
tanks and jet fighter planes. About the 
presence of Soviet jet aircraft over the 
beachhead there is still some doubt. 
But there is not doubt about the role 
played by Soviet tanks and other Soviet 
weapons. Nor is there any doubt about 
the fact that Cuban Communist pilots 
are in Czechoslovakia today, receiving 
training in Soviet fighter aircraft. 

In my opinion, had we equalized the 
position on the Cochinos beachhead by 
providing the freedom fighters with close 
air support, there might be a different 
story to tell today. 

I say that we should have done so, and 
that we should be prepared to do so. 

We can no longer tolerate a situation 
in which a quisling totalitarian regime, 
directed at the subversion of the entire 
Western Hemisphere, is able to maintain 
its hold over the Cuban people because 
of the massive quantities of arms placed 
in its hands by the Kremlin. 

The time is long past due for a firm 
announcement that we wili tolerate no 
further shipments of Soviet arms to the 
Western Hemisphere. I believe we 
should advise both Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Castro that we will tolerate no So- 
viet military aircraft in Caribbean skies. 

I believe that if in the next round of 
battle we are prepared to give the Cuban 
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freedom fighters the air support neces- 
sary to obliterate Communist air power 
in Cuba, the Cuban freedom fighters will 
take care of the rest. 

In saying these things, I do not mean 
to ignore or underestimate the bungling 
which unquestionably took place on our 
side. The point I wish to make is that 
this bungling was of secondary impor- 
tance. The first attempt to liberate Cuba 
from the Castro tyranny failed for the 
simple reason that we had yet to make 
the stern resolve that this fight must not 
be permitted to fail. 

I feel that the entire episode should 
be subjected to careful review, in execu- 
tive session, by a committee of Congress. 
I am opposed to public discussion be- 
cause I believe that too much has al- 
ready been said publicly, on the basis of 
fragmentary or inaccurate information, 
about CIA involvement and CIA bun- 
gling. Indeed, I feel that the press of 
our country, in its desire to present all 
the news, or everything that passes for 
news, sometimes does a disservice to our 
national security. Simply by reading 
the American press, Castro could have 
learned about the preparations for the 
invasion, in the most exquisite detail— 
where the camps were located, how 
many men were in training, what equip- 
ment they had, what their plans were. 
Castro could truly boast in his first tele- 
vision broadcast that all he had to do to 
find out about rebel intentions was to 
read the American press. There is 
something wrong with such a situation. 

In the New York Times for April 22, 
Mr. Cyrus Sulzberger made the point 
that CIA’s operations have been much 
too public, that it has not taken sufficient 
camouflage precautions. 

Compare the “Made in U.S.A.” label on the 
Powers case— 


Said Mr. Sulzberger— 
with the anonymity of Britain’s Commander 
Crabbe or Russia’s Colonel Abel, who still 
denies he worked for Moscow. We must ob- 
scure our methods of cold warfare and get 
the CIA right out of public life. Democra- 
cies can sometimes be too curious. 


I concur with Mr. Sulzberger. At the 
same time, I believe that it would help 
to reassure Congress and reassure the 
country if CIA’s very great powers and 
its massive operations were placed under 
the surveillance of a small, tight, joint 
committee of Congress. I plan to submit 
such a proposal formally within the next 
several days. 

Some months ago, one of our ablest 
political analysts said to me that the only 
thing that can save the United States is 
a serious but nonfatal defeat. I believe 
that we have suffered precisely such a 
defeat in Cuba. But this defeat can only 
save us if we draw all the hard and bitter 
lessons from it. 

It can only save us if we are prepared 
to face up to the fact that the installa- 
tion of the Castro regime in Cuba was 
the consequence of the same fallacious 
political philosophy that has led to dis- 
aster after disaster in the postwar 
period. 

There is an enormous paradox inher- 
ent in the superiority of the free world 
over the Communist world in the essen- 
tial elements of strength, and the con- 
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sistent record of defeat of the free world 
by communism. 

The material resources of the free 
world in skilled manpower, wealth, arms 
and machinery are unquestionably 
greater; our political system demonstra- 
bly better; our intellectual resources in- 
contestably superior; our moral and 
ethical values incomparably higher. 

Why, then, do we consistently lose? 

Are these defeats due to uncontrollable 
forces with which the statesmen of the 
West cannot cope and for which they 
cannot be held responsible? Or are they 
the result of specific, recognizable fail- 
ures—failure of this policy or that source 
of information, failures of particular 
men and particular agencies? 

The Communists believe that inevi- 
table forces of history are determining 
the cold war in their favor. 

There are philosophers and historians 
who, while they may dispute the Com- 
munist interpretation of the outcome of 
inevitable forces, nonetheless believe 
that the decsiions of men are determined 
by the operation of vast forces beyond 
their control. 

But we who uphold freedom believe 
that men determine events; that men 
can, by the exercise of their reason, by 
their free choice, change themselves, 
change their community, change their 
country, and change the course of the 
world struggle. 

We must believe, therefore, that suf- 
ficient foresight and proper reading of 
clear Communist intentions by Western 
statesmen could have saved Eastern 
Europe; that proper evaluation and de- 
termined action could have saved China; 
that boldness at the critical hour could 
have saved Indochina; that a determined 
will to win could have saved North 
Korea; that simple commonsense could 
have saved us from the present Cuban 
fiasco. 

Wrong decisions result in defeat; 
right decisions result in victory. We of 
the free world have consistently lost 
because we have made a whole series 
of wrong decisions, based on faulty 
philosophy and poor information. That 
is our trouble. 

It is senseless to say, in a spirit of 
misplaced sportsmanship or in a gush 
of superficial unity, “Let’s not look 
back; let’s not be Monday morning 
quarterbacks; let’s not blame individuals 
for what has happened. Let’s hope that 
the future will be better and move for- 
ward with the same philosophy, the 
same policies, the same team.” 

I believe that only new policies and 
new attitudes can reverse the decline 
of the West. Unless, after such a fiasco 
as our 3-year Cuban policy, we find out 
and nail down which recommendations, 
which misinformation, which decisions, 
which attitudes, which particular men 
brought us down to defeat, we will gain 
nothing from our reverses and will only 
proceed to newer and greater disasters. 

It is in this spirit that I wish to exam- 
ine certain aspects of the American 
policy failure that brought Fidel Castro 
to power in Cuba. 

It has become customary to blame 
Castro’s emergence on the poverty of the 
Cuban peasant masses, on the abuses of 
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the Batista dictatorship, on American 
identification with the Batista dictator- 
ship, on everything but our own lack of 
understanding and our own miscon- 
ceived policy. 

I agree that there was poverty in Cuba, 
that there was a need for social reform, 
that the Batista dictatorship was re- 
pressive and unpopular, that until near 
the end we did not take the necessary 
measures to indicate that we did not ap- 
prove of its excesses. But all this still 
does not explain Castro’s rise to power. 

I am convinced that the situation 
could have been saved had we embarked 
upon an intelligent and energetic pol- 
icy as late as 1958 or even 1959. An ex- 
amination of our policy during this last 
period will reveal, at the very least, a con- 
sistent wrongheadedness which is noth- 
ing short of frightening. 

If Batista had fallen and had been re- 
placed by a democratic, and therefore 
pro-Western, government, there would 
have been every reason to rejoice. But 
the fact is that when Batista fell, his 
regime was replaced by an infinitely more 
evil dictatorship, and a dictatorship, to 
boot, controlled from the Kremlin and 
dedicated to the subversion of Latin 
America. 

I say that there was nothing inevitable 
about this. 

There was opposition to the Batista 
dictatorship, especially in the cities. 
But this did not mean that the Cuban 
people were pro-Castro. At no time did 
Castro have more than 2,000 men under 
him in the Sierra Maestra mountains. 
Although they engaged in sabotage, Cas- 
tro’s “barbudos” fought no important 
engagements and had no serious mili- 
tary significance. 

The real opposition to Batista was 
based on the middle class and the stu- 
dent body and the Catholic Church in 
the cities. This opposition was pro- 
democratic, overwhelmingly anti-Com- 
munist, and only vaguely sympathetic to 
Castro because he appeared to be mov- 
ing in the same direction. It has been 
estimated that the urban opposition to 
Batista suffered 11,000 casualties com- 
pared with the 1,000 casualties suffered 
by Castro’s forces from the beginning to 
the end of their insurrection. But this 
urban opposition movement lacked lead- 
ership, lacked unity, lacked publicity 
and, above all, it lacked American en- 
couragement. 

If the State Department was really 
convinced that the Batista regime had 
so lost the support of the people that its 
downfall had to be accelerated, why was 
no effort made to encourage the forma- 
tion of a democratic middle of the road 
movement as an alternative to Castro? 
Surely it would have required very little 
encouragement to foster such a move- 
ment. 

Why did we not take the initiative in 
urging elections under the supervision of 
the OAS? And why did we turn a deaf 
ear to Batista in 1958 when he seemed 
disposed to consider such elections? 

Why was there no alert to the danger 
that if Batista were toppled while Castro, 
with his scattering of followers, com- 
manded the only united and cohesive op- 
position movement, the consequence, 
the clearly inevitable consequence, would 
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be the emergence of a Communist dic- 
tatorship in the heart of the Caribbean? 

Why did we close our eyes to the op- 
eration of Castro agents on American 
soil, to the shipments of arms that went 
out from Florida to Castro and to the 
constant departure of reinforcements for 
the Sierra Maestra guerrillas? 

These are questions that require an- 
swers. I think the answer to this is that 
our State Department was inclined to 
look upon the Castro movement as an 
agrarian reform movement, as it was 
once inclined to look upon the Chinese 
Communists as agrarian reformers. And 
so we decided to put all of our eggs in 
the Castro basket, to force Batista out 
so that Castro could take over, and to 
hope for the best. 

The Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity has taken testimony indicating 
that this was so from three former U.S. 
Ambassadors: Ambassador Arthur Gard- 
ner, Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith, and 
Ambassador William Pawley. Accord- 
ing to them, the State Department either 
ignored or appeared not disposed to be- 
lieve their repeated warnings that most 
of Castro’s chief lieutenants, and prob- 
ably Fidel Castro himself, were Moscow 
Communists. 

Raul Castro, Che Guevara, and some 
of Castro’s other top henchmen had re- 
ceived training in Moscow; this was com- 
monly known. Fidel himself had played 
a leading role in the Bogota riots of 1949, 
which cost the lives of 1,000 people, and 
he had been publicly denounced at the 
time by the Colombia radio as a foreign 
Communist agitator. 

For a long time there was a lot of 
wishful thinking to the effect that Fidel 
Castro was probably not a Communist 
because there was no proof that he car- 
ried a Communist membership card and 
the Communists sometimes appeared to 
have differences with him. What a ten- 
uous assumption on which to base Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

Fidel Castro may not carry a Com- 
munist membership card to this day. 
But for all practical purposes he is a 
Communist. No one, I think, would now 
challenge this statement. 

This was as true of Fidel Castro yes- 
terday as it is today. He was known to 
be pro-Soviet, and anti-American. His 
own brother and others of his chief lieu- 
tenants were graduates of Moscow. And 
finally, there was his role in the Bogota 
riots. Latin American students, by tra- 
dition, have a penchant for joining rev- 
olutionary movements in their own 
countries. But it is not part of their 
national tradition to travel to other 
countries for the purpose of instigating 
murderous riots. The pattern here is 
almost conclusively suggestive of Com- 
munist affiliation, Certainly, the Co- 
lombian police had no doubt on this 
score. 

The question must be asked: Why 
was the information about the Com- 
munist direction of the Castro movement 
not given to the people of the United 
States and of Cuba before Castro seized 
power? Why were the American people 
permitted, if not encouraged, to believe, 
for a period of more than a year, that the 
Castro movement, although it might 
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contain certain Communists, was es- 
sentially an agrarian reform movement? 

I am certain that Secretary Herter 
did not willfully suppress information of 
such critical importance. But if the 
State Department had this information 
and it was not passed on to the Secre- 
tary of State, or if it was passed on in a 
diluted manner, or if Secretary Herter 
was “protected” from his ambassadors, 
then it is important to know who in the 
Department was responsible for this de- 
linquency. 

I have said that our Cuban policy dis- 
aster may be traced back to the same 
fallacious political policy that has led us 
to disaster after disaster in the postwar 
period. 

We have suffered from an almost ob- 
sessional attitude toward all the failings 
on our side, toward every aberration 
from simon pure democracy in our own 
society and on the part of our allies. 

I believe that this exaggerated, ultra- 
liberal preoccupation with the failings 
on our side, has induced a tendency to 
minimize the failings and evils that exist 
on the other side. The proponents of 
this philosophy have felt that there exists 
on both sides good and evil, the same 
human frailty, the same capacity for 
human failing, the same desire for peace 
and understanding. Coexistence, there- 
fore, is possible and it must be sought 
after even at the cost of further com- 
promises. 

This tendency to believe the best of 
communism while believing the worst 
about ourselves and the free world has 
wrought massive and irreparable damage 
since the close of World War II. 

In the case of China, there were our 
desk-position policymakers who hated 
Chiang Kai-shek so much that they were 
happy to see him defeated and to help 
precipitate his defeat, even though the 
obvious consequence was the establish- 
ment of a Communist regime in China. 

In the case of Korea, American influ- 
ence only last year exerted itself to force 
Syngman Rhee out of power, ostensibly 
because his regime was autocratic and 
inefficient. In doing so, we did not stop 
to ask what the consequence of this 
would be. In my opinion, the successor 
government has suffered from the same 
characteristic Asian autocracy and in- 
efficiency, but it has lacked Syngman 
Rhee’s iron determination to stand up 
against communism. 

In the case of Cuba, as I had pointed 
out, we were guilty of the same error, 
when we accelerated Batista’s downfall 
at a time when no democratic alterna- 
tive had been prepared, and when his 
downfall could only lead to a Castro 
government. 

What I find particularly perplexing 
is that many of those who protest against 
the autocratic features of the Syngman 
Rhee regime or the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime are prepared to swallow autoc- 
racy and dictatorship wholesale if they 
have a “progressive” label pinned on 
them. 

The regime of Kwame Nkrumah in 
Ghana is infinitely more dictatorial and 
oppressive, for example, than the Syng- 
man Rhee regime was at its worst. But 
it is not criticized, presumably because 
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it speaks in the name of “social reform” 
and “anti-imperialism.” ‘The Toure re- 
gime in Guinea has already assumed 
many of the trappings of Soviet totali- 
tarianism. But we are urged to avoid 
harsh criticism in dealing with Guinea 
and to seek to win Toure over to our side. 

It is time to take inventory of our 
position. We can no longer afford the 
luxury of toppling friendly anti-Com- 
munist regimes simply because they do 
not adhere to the norms of democracy 
that civilized society has taken centuries 
to evolve. 

In World War II, to save ourselves 
from the evils of nazism, we entered 
into a military alliance with Soviet to- 
talitarianism, which was equally as 
evil. As Churchill put the matter: “If 
a lion were about to devour me, and a 
crocodile came along and started biting 
off the lion’s foot, I should welcome this 
assistance, even though I have no par- 
ticular fondness for crocodiles.” 

It is time that we start building our 
alliances as best as we can, never en- 
dorsing dictatorship, using our influence 
and example in the interest of greater 
freedom, but seeking military agreements 
as frank arrangements of convenience, 
as we did in World War II. 

The President of the United States 
has spoken, and in words not easily mis- 
understood. The Nation is with him, 
indeed the entire free world will rally 
to his support. He has come forward 
with the kind of leadership the West has 
demanded—strong and forceful. He has 
approached the Cuban crisis with a vigor, 
a clarity, and a determination calculat- 
ed to crystallize in the minds of national 
leaders everywhere the true nature of 
aggressive, imperialistic communism. 
President Kennedy is generating a unity 
among nations not previously experi- 
enced—a unity that will thwart the Com- 
munist threat while it is consumed by its 
own evil. 





DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
past week it was my privilege to join 
with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] in cosponsoring a bill 
to establish a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. 

Because of the importance of this pro- 
posal and the widespread interest in it, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the President submitting to the 
Congress a draft of the proposed leg- 
islation, the bill itself, along with a sec- 
tional analysis, and a letter from the 
Director of the Budget describing the 
measure in detail, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Aprit 18, 1961. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT, and Dear Map, 
SPEAKER: I am transmitting for considera- 
tion by the Congress draft legislation to 
carry out the recommendation in my March 
9 message on housing and community de- 
velopment calling for the creation of a new 
Cabinet Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

Two problems standing near the top of 
our national priority list are, first, preventing 
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the appalling deterioration of many of our 
country’s urban areas and rehabilitating the 
cities of our Nation which currently con- 
tain 70 percent of our people—a figure that 
is constantly growing—and, second, insuring 
the availability of adequate housing for all 
segments of our population. Since the Na- 
tional Housing Agency was established in 
1942, the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in housing and in working with States 
and local communities in the rebuilding of 
our urban areas and in preventing their 
deterioration has increased steadily. The 
importance of this area of Federal activity 
merits recognition by the establishment of 
the Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing. Thus, the new Secretary of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing will be in a position to 
present the Nation’s housing and metropoli- 
tan development needs to the Cabinet and 
will by virtue of his position provide the 
necessary leadership in coordinating the 
many Federal programs in these fields. 

In addition to the draft bill, I am en- 
closing a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget describing the legis- 
lation in detail. A letter identical to this 
one is being sent to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

I hope that prompt action can be sched- 
uled on this important legislation and that 
the Congress will act favorably on the 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1961. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
herewith a draft of a bill, “To establish a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Housing, 
and for other purposes.” 

The bill carries out your recommendations 
for the creation within the executive 
branch of a new Cabinet-rank department 
to administer Federal programs for com- 
munity development and housing contained 
in the state of the Union message dated 
January 30, 1961, and the message on our 
Nation’s housing dated March 9, 1961. 

The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
vide for full recognition and consideration 
of the problems resulting from the rapid 
growth in the United States of our urban 
and metropolitan areas and needs. Estab- 
lishment of the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing will help in achieving 
consistent and flexible administration of the 
Government’s community development and 
housing programs, give more effective leader- 
ship within the executive branch to the co- 
ordination of Federal activities affecting 
urban and metropolitan growth and develop- 
ment, and foster consultation among Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials to contribute 
to the solution of urban and metropolitan 
development problems. 

The bill sets forth a new declaration of 
national urban affairs and housing policy, 
which states that the welfare and security 
of the Nation requires the sound and orderly 
growth and development of the Nation’s 
urban communities. It is declared that the 
national policy shall be to assist communi- 
ties in developing and carrying out local 
programs to meet the problems resulting 
from growth and change. Included would be 
appropriate Federal concern with and leader- 
ship in comprehensive community planning, 
eliminating slums and blighted areas and 
providing decent homes in a suitable living 
environment for the Nation’s population, 
providing adequate industrial and commer- 
cial locations, developing effective urban 
mass transportation, and providing public 
and recreational facilities and open spaces 
around our major population centers. 

To help achieve this national policy, the 
bill establishes a new executive department, 
the Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, to be headed by a Secretary appointed 
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by the President with Senate confirmation. 
The Department would be under the super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary. An 
Under Secretary, three Assistant Secretaries, 
a General Counsel and an Administrative 
Assistant Secretary are also provided for and 
would perform duties prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. Responsibility would be vested in 
the Secretary for all functions currently per- 
formed by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. 

The proposed legislation directs the Sec- 
retary to conduct and make available con- 
tinuing comprehensive studies of urban de- 
velopment and housing. He would advise 
the President with respect to Federal pro- 
grams contributing to the achievement of 
the urban affairs and housing policy set 
forth in the bill, and would develop and rec- 
ommend to the President policies for fos- 
tering the orderly growth and development 
of the Nation’s urban areas. At the direc- 
tion of the President, the Secretary would 
be expected to exercise leadership in coordi- 
nating Federal activities affecting urban 
areas and provide technical assistance and 
information concerning these matters to 
State and local governments. The Secretary 
would further be responsible for encourag- 
ing comprehensive planning by State and 
local governments in order to secure im- 
proved coordination of Federal, State, and 
community development activities at the 
local level. 

The bill provides for the transfer to and 
vesting in the Secretary of the functions, 
powers, and duties of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, including the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. The personnel, property, 
funds, and other resources of those agencies 
would be transferred along with the func- 
tions. The Secretary would have all the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Ad- 
ministrator of HHFA for administering the 
programs of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion and the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, and those authorities now vested 
by law in the Commissioners of the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Public 
Housing Administration. Because of its 
peculiar corporate structure, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association would be trans- 
ferred to the Department rather than to 
the Secretary, but the Secretary would be 
vested with the authorities now possessed 
by the Housing Administrator with respect 
to that constituent agency. The bill pro- 
vides appropriate safeguards for the private 
owners of capital stock in the secondary 
market functions of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

The bill seeks to enable the Secretary to 
direct the Department’s evolving and closely 
interrelated programs in a consistent and 
comprehensive manner by vesting in him 
authority to appoint the officers and em- 
ployees of the new Department subject to 
civil service laws, determine, in the main, the 
internal organization of the Department, 
and delegate his functions to such officers 
and employees of the Department as he may 
designate. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Federal Housing Administration, 
Public Housing Administration, the positions 
established by law in those units, and the 
National Housing Council, would be 
abolished. 

The act creating the new Department 
makes provision for a deferred effective date 
and Presidentially designated interim 
officers. 

Respectfully yours, 
Davin E. BELL, 
Director. 





A Britt To EsTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN 
AFFAIRS AND HOUSING AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States ef 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing Act. 


DECLARATION OF NATIONAL URBAN AFFAIRS AND 
HOUSING POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that the general welfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and living standards 
of our people require, as a matter of national 
purpose, sound development and redevelop- 
ment of our urban communities in which the 
vast majority of our people live and work. 

The Congress further declares that the 
national policy for the attainment of this 
purpose shall be to encourage and facilitate 
the efforts of our urban communities to de- 
velop and carry out local programs to meet 
effectively the needs resulting from urban, 
suburban, and metropolitan growth and 
change, including: the preparation of com- 
prehensive plans for necessary community 
development and redevelopment; the elimi- 
nation of slums and blight; the provision 
of decent homes in a suitable living environ- 
ment for all American families; the provi- 
sion of adequate locations for industrial and 
commercial facilities to create new employ- 
ment opportunities, and to assist in the 
establishment of an increased and more 
stable tax base; the promotion of effective 
mass transportation within urban areas, 
and the coordination of transportation plans 
with the needs of urban communities as 
part of the overall planning for such com- 
munities; the provision of additional public 
facilities and improvements commensurate 
with current and future needs; the provision 
of open areas, parks and other facilities for 
recreation; and the fostering of the provi- 
sion or expansion of facilities for educa- 
tional and cultural pursuits, thus contribut- 
ing to the improvement of conditions under 
which people live and work and under which 
business enterprise may expand and prosper, 
to an economy of maximum production, 
employment, and purchasing power, and to 
the growth and security of the Nation. 

To carry out such national purpose and 
policy, and in recognition of the increasing 
importance of urban communities in our 
national life, the Congress finds that estab- 
lishment of an executive department is de- 
sirable to achieve the best administration of 
the principal programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which provide assistance for hous- 
ing and for the development and redevelop- 
ment of our urban communities; to give 
leadership within the executive branch in 
securing the coordination of the various Fed- 
eral activities which have a major effect upon 
urban, suburban or metropolitan develop- 
ment and redevelopment; to encourage the 
solution of urban, suburban, and metropoli- 
tan problems through State, local, and pri- 
vate action, including promotion of inter- 
state, regional, and metropolitan cooperation; 
and to provide for full and appropriate con- 
sideration, at the national level, of the needs 
and interests of urban areas and of the 
people who live and work in them. 

(b) The Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing established by this Act, and any 
other departments, agencies or instrumen- 
talities of the United States having func- 
tions, powers or duties, under this or any 
other Act, which have a major effect upon 
urban, suburban or metropolitan develop- 
ment and redevelopment shall exercise such 
functions, powers and duties in accordance 
with the national policy declared by this 
Act and in such manner as will facilitate 
sustained progress toward the attainment of 
the national purpose established by this Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established at 
the seat of Government an executive depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Department”). There shall 
be at the head of the Department a Secretary 
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of Urban Affairs and Housing (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary’’), who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The De- 
partment shall be administered under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter prescribed by law 
for the heads of executive departments. 

(b) The Secretary shall, among his respon- 
sibilities, conduct continuing comprehensive 
studies, and make available findings, with 
respect to the problems of urban develop- 
ment and housing; advise the President with 
respect to Federal programs and activities 
contributing to the achievement of national 
policy declared by this Act; develop and rec- 
ommenad to the President policies for foster- 
ing the orderly growth and development of 
the Nation’s urban communities; exercise 
leadership at the direction of the President 
in coordinating Federal activities affecting 
urban areas; provide technical assistance and 
information to State and local governments 
in developing solutions to urban problems; 
and encourage comprehensive planning by 
the State and local governments with a view 
to coordinating Federal, State and com- 
munity development activities at the local 
level. 


UNDER SECRETARY AND OTHER OFFICERS 


Sec. 4. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment an Under Secretary, three Assistant 
Secretaries, and a General Counsel, who shall 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall receive compensation at the rate now 
or hereafter provided by law for under secre- 
taries, assistant secretaries, and general 
counsels, respectively, of executive depart- 
ments, and who shall perform such func- 
tions, powers and duties as the Secretary 
shall prescribe from time to time. 

(ob) There shall be in the Department an 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, who shall 
be appointed, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary under the classified 
civil service, who shall perform such func- 
tions, powers and duties as the Secretary 
shall prescribe from time to time, and whose 
annual rate of compensation shall be the 
same as that now or hereafter provided by 
law for administrative assistant secretaries 
of executive departments. 


TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (b) of this section, there are 
hereby transferred to and vested in the Sec- 
retary all of the functions, powers and duties 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
of the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Public Housing Administration in that 
Agency, and of the heads and other officers 
and offices of said agencies. 

(b) The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, together with its functions, powers 
and duties, is hereby transferred to the De- 
partment. The next to the last sentence of 
section 308 of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association Charter Act and the item num- 
bered “(39)” of section 106(a) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 are hereby re- 
pealed, and the position of the President of 
said Association is hereby allocated among 
the positions referred to in the proviso of 
section 7(c) hereof. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 19(d) (1) of the Act of 
June 25, 1948, is hereby amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting a comma and the following: “Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Sec- 
retary of Urban Affairs and Housing.” 

(b) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U.S.C. 1) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: “Eleventh. The Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed to 
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make applicable to the Department any pro- 
vision of law inconsistent with this Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) The personnel employed in 
connection with, and the assets, liabilities, 
contracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, or other funds held, used, arising 
from, or available or to be made available in 
connection with, the functions, powers and 
duties transferred by section 5 of this Act are 
hereby transferred with such functions, pow- 
ers and duties, respectively. 

(b) No transfer of functions, powers, and 
duties shall at any time be made within 
the Department in connection with the sec- 
ondary market operations of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association unless the 
Secretary finds that the rights and interests 
of owners of outstanding common stock 
issued under the Federal National Mortgage 
Association Charter Act will not be adversely 
affected thereby. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized, subject 
to the civil service and classification laws, to 
select, appoint, employ and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers and employees, in- 
cluding attorneys, as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act and to 
prescribe their authority and duties: Pro- 
vided, That, any other provision of law to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Secre- 
tary may fix the compensation for not more 
than nine positions in the Department at 
annual rates not more than $1,500 in excess 
of the compensation now or hereafter fixed 
by law for grade 18 of the General Schedule 
established by the Classification Act of 1949. 

(d) Subject to the standards and proce- 
dures prescribed by section 505 of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, the Secretary is 
authorized to place not to exceed thirty-five 
positions in grades 16, 17, or 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule established by such Act, and 
such positions shall be in addition to (i) 
the number of positions authorized by sec- 
tion 505 of the Classification Act of 1949 to 
be placed in such grades and (ii) the number 
of positions in such grades which were al- 
located under section 505 to any agency or 
organizational unit the functions, powers, 
and duties of which are transferred pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(e) The Secretary may delegate any of 
his functions, powers, and duties to such 
officers and employees of the Department 
as he may designate, may authorize such 
successive redelegations of such functions, 
powers, and duties as he may deem desirable, 
and may make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out his func- 
tions, powers, and duties. The second pro- 
viso of section 101(c) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is hereby repealed. 

(f) The Secretary may obtain services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946, at rates not to exceed $100 per diem 
for individuals. 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a working capital fund, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses 
necessary for the maintenance and operation 
of such common administrative services as 
he shall find to be desirable in the interest 
of economy and efficiency in the Department, 
including such services as a central supply 
service for stationery and other supplies and 
equipment for which adequate stocks may 
be maintained to meet in whole or in part 
the requirements of the Department and its 
agencies; central messenger, mail, telephone 
and other communications services; procure- 
ment and management of office space; cen- 
tral services for document reproduction and 
for graphics and visual aids; and a central 
library service. In addition to amounts ap- 
propriated to provide capital for said fund, 
which appropriations are hereby authorized, 
the fund shall be capitalized by transfer to 
it of such stocks of supplies and equipment 
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on hand or on order as the Secretary shall 
direct. Such fund shall be reimbursed from 
available funds of agencies and offices in the 
Department for which services are performed 
at rates which will return in full all expenses 
of operation, including reserves for accrued 
annual leave and for depreciation of equip- 
ment. 

(h) The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
office to be made for the Department of such 
device as he shall approve, and judicial 
notice shall be taken of such seal. 


ABOLITIONS 


Sec. 8. There are hereby abolished the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the Public 
Housing Administration, and the National 
Housing Council, the offices of Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner, Public Housing Commis- 
sioner, Deputy Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, Urban Renewal Commission- 
er, and Community Facilities Commissioner, 
the position of director referred to in sec- 
tion 106(a)(1) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
the position of director referred to in section 
304 of the Housing Act of 1948 and any other 
positions heretofore established by law in 
the aforesaid agencies, but not positions es- 
tablished by law in the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Src. 9. The Secretary shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the end of each calendar year, 
make a report to the President for submis- 
sion to the Congress on the activities of the 
Department during the preceding calendar 
year. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) No suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
the head of any agency or any other officer 
abolished by the provisions of this Act, in his 
official capacity or in relation to the dis- 
charge of his official duties, or by or against 
any agency abolished by this Act, shall abate 
by reason of the taking effect of the provi- 
sions of this Act, but the court may, on 
motion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within twelve months after such tak- 
ing effect, showing a necessity for the sur- 
vival of such suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing to obtain a settlement of the questions 
involved, allow the same to be maintained 
by or against the Secretary or such other 
officer or office of the Department as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) Except as may be otherwise expressly 
provided in this Act, all powers and author- 
ities conferred by this Act shall be cumula- 
tive and additional to and not in derogation 
of any powers and authorities otherwise 
existing. All rules, regulations, orders, au- 
thorizations, delegations, or other actions 
duly issued, made or taken by or pursuant 
to applicable law, prior to the effective date 
of this Act, by any agency, officer, or office 
abolished by this Act pertaining to any func- 
tions, powers, and duties transferred by this 
Act shall continue in full force and effect 
after the effective date of this Act until 
modified or rescinded by the Secretary or 
such other officer or office of the Department 
as, in accordance with applicable law, may 
be appropriate. With respect to any func- 
tion, power, or duty transferred by or under 
this Act and exercised hereafter, reference 
in another Federal statute to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency or to any officer, 
office, or agency therein, except the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and its offi- 
cers, shall be deemed to mean the Secretary. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 11. Notwithstanding any other evi- 
dence of the intent of Congress, it is hereby 
declared to be the intent of Congress that 
if any provision of this Act, or the applica- 
tion thereof to any persons or circumstances, 
shall be adjudged by any court of competent 
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jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment 
shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the re- 
mainder of this Act or its application to 
other persons and circumstances, but shall 
be confined in its operation to the provision 
of this Act, or the application thereof to the 
persons and circumstances, directly involved 
in the controversy in which such judgment 
shall have been rendered. 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 


Sec. 12. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of the 
first period of sixty calendar days following 
the date on which this Act is approved by 
the President, or on such earlier date as the 
President shall specify by executive order 
published in the Federal Register, except 
that the President may nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate may appoint, any of the officers provided 
for in sections 3(a) and 4(a) of this Act 
at any time after the date this Act is ap- 
proved by the President. 

(b) In the event that one or more officers 
required by this Act to be appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall not have entered upon office on the 
effective date of this Act, the President may 
designate any person who was an Officer of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency im- 
mediately prior to said effective date to act 
in such office until the office is filled as pro- 
vided in this Act or until the expiration of 
the first period of sixty days following said 
effective date, whichever shall first occur. 
While so acting such persons shall receive 
compensation at the rates provided by this 
Act for the respective offices in which they 
act. 





SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 provides that the act may be 
cited as the Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing Act. 


DECLARATION OF NATIONAL URBAN AFFAIRS AND 
HOUSING POLICY 


Section 2(a) sets forth the congressional 
declaration of the need for the sound de- 
velopment and redevelopment of the Na- 
tion’s urban communities. It is declared 
that the national policy shall be to assist 
urban communities in developing and carry- 
ing out local programs to meet the problems 
resulting from growth. Included would be 
assistance in planning for community de- 
velopment and redevelopment, eliminating 
slums and blight, providing decent homes, 
promoting effective mass transportation, and 
providing public, recreational, and cultural 
facilities. It states the congressional finding 
that establishment of an executive depart- 
ment is desirable to administer the principal 
Federal programs of assistance for commu- 
nity development and housing, secure co- 
ordination among other Federal activities 
affecting urban areas, encourage the solution 
of related problems through State, local, and 
private action, and provide for the consid- 
oa of urban problems at the national 
evel. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 declares that 
the Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing established by this bill and other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies having func- 
tions, powers, and duties affecting urban and 
Metropolitan development shall exercise 
such functions, powers, and duties in accord- 
ance with the national policy declared by 
this bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


Section 3(a) establishes a new executive 
department to be known as the Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing and provides 
that it be headed by a Secretary of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, who would be appointed 
by the President with Senate confirmation. 
The Department would be under the super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary who 
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would receive compensation at a rate pre- 
scribed by law for heads of executive de- 
partments. At present, section 102 of the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C., 
section 2201) provides that the heads of ex- 
ecutive departments shall receive $25,000 per 
annum. 

Section 3(b) directs the Secretary, among 
his other responsibilities, to conduct con- 
tinuing studies of urban and housing prob- 
lems, advise the President with respect to 
Federal programs and activities contributing 
to the achievement of the national policy 
declared by the bill, exercise leadership at 
the direction of the President in coordinat- 
ing Federal activities affecting urban areas, 
and provide technical assistance to State and 
local governments in solving urban problems. 
The Secretary would also promote the coor- 
dination of Federal, State, and community 
development activities at the local level. 


UNDER SECRETARIES AND OTHER OFFICERS 


Section 4(a) provides that there shall be 
an Under Secretary, three Assistant Secre- 
taries, and a General Counsel in the Depart- 
ment, all of whom would be appointed by 
the President with Senate confirmation. 
Such officers would perform functions, pow- 
ers, and duties prescribed by the Secretary. 
They would receive the same compensation 
as the Under Secretaries, Assistant Secre- 
taries, and General Counsels of other depart- 
ments. At present, section 104 of the Fed- 
eral Executive Pay Act of 1956 (5 US.C., 
sec. 2203) provides that Under Secretaries 
receive $21,000 per annum; and section 106 
of that act (5 U.S.C., sec. 2205) provides that 
Assistant Secretaries and General Counsels 
receive $20,000 per annum. 

Section 4(b) provides that there shall be 
an Administrative Assistant Secretary who 
shall be appointed by the Secretary with the 
approval of the President. The Administra- 
tive Assistant Secretary would receive com- 
pensation at a rate of $19,000 per annum 
and would perform functions, powers, and 
duties prescribed by the Secretary. His ap- 
pointment and compensation would be the 
same as in the cases of the Administrative 
Assistant Secretaries of certain other depart- 
ments. 

TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 


Section 5(a) provides for the transfer to 
the Secretary of Urban Affairs and Housing 
of all the functions, powers, and duties of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Federal Housing Administration, Public 
Housing Administration, and the heads and 
other officers and offices of those agencies. 
Under that provision, the Secretary would 
have all the functions, powers, and duties 
of the Administrator of HHFA and, addi- 
tionally, the functions, powers, and duties 
now vested by law in the Commissioners 
of FHA and PHA for the operation of their 
respective units. The functions, powers, and 
duties of the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, the Urban Renewal Administration, 
and their officers are already vested in the 
Administrator of HHFA and would, there- 
fore, be transferred to the Secretary. 

As provided for in sections 7 and 8 of the 
bill, the constituent units of HHFA, except 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
would be abolished, and the Secretary would 
be authorized to delegate and to authorize 
the successive redelegation of his functions, 
powers, and duties. In the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Secre- 
tary, he could not take action to use funds 
for purposes other than those for which they 
were authorized by the Congress. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association 
would not be included in the transfer to 
the Secretary and would not be abolished. 
Subsection (b) of section 5 provides that 
FNMA would be transferred to the depart- 
ment, and the Secretary would be vested 
with the functions, powers, and duties pos- 
sessed by the Administrator of HHFA with 
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regard to FNMA. Therefore, the Secretary 
would become the chairman of the FNMA 
board of directors. FNMA would be an en- 
tity within the department, and the rights 
and interests of the owners of outstanding 
common stock issued under the FNMA Char- 
ter Act would not be affected under the 
transfer. 

Finally, subsection (b) contains a technical 
amendment to repeal the language in section 
308 of the FNMA Charter Act (12 U.S.C., sec 
1723) and that item in section 106(a) of the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (5 U.S.C., 
sec. 2205) which provide that the President 
of FNMA is to receive compensation at the 
rate established for the heads of HHFA con- 
stituent units. Instead, that officer would 
receive an unchanged salary, $20,000 per an- 
num, under the provisions of section 7(c) 
of the bill. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Section 6(a) would amend section 19(d) 
(1) of the act of June 25, 1948 (3 U.S.C., 
sec. 19(d)(1)), to place both the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of Urban Affairs and Housing in 
the line of succession to the office of Presi- 
dent. They would become eligible to act as 
President only if the Vice President, Speaker 
of the House, President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and the heads of executive depart- 
ments having precedence over them are un- 
able to serve as President. 

Sections 6(b) and 6(c) are technical pro- 
visions extending to the new Department the 
provisions of title IV of the Revised Statutes, 
except to the extent inconsistent with the 
bill. Those provisions deal with such mat- 
ters as departmental vacancies, regulations, 
duties of clerks, details and employment of 
personnel, oaths, subpenas, and witness fees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Section 7(a) provides that all the person- 
nel and resources, including funds, property, 
and records available in connection with the 
functions transferred by section 5 are trans- 
ferred with the respective functions. 

Subsection (b) of section 7 provides that 
no transfers of functions may be made 
within the Department with respect to the 
secondary market operations of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association unless the 
Secretary finds such transfers would not ad- 
versely affect the rights and interests of the 
owners of FNMA common stock. 

Subsections (c) and (d) of section 7 would 
authorize the Secretary to appoint and fix 
the compensation of Department personnel 
and prescribe their duties. The laws ap- 
plicable to the Federal civil service would 
apply to employees of the Department. The 
Secretary further would be authorized to fix 
the compensation for not more than 9 
civil-service positions (including the heads 
of major constituent units) at rates not 
more than $1,500 in excess of the rate of 
compensation provided for positions in grade 
18 of the General Schedule under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1959, as now or hereafter 
amended, and to place up to 35 Department 
positions in grades 16, 17, or 18 of the gen- 
eral schedule pursuant to provisions of sec- 
tion 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended (5 U.S.C., sec. 1105), which 
provides for Civil Service Commission ap- 
proval of such allocations of positions. The 
positions to be placed in grade 16, 17, or 
18 of the general schedule would be in addi- 
tion to those authorized for Federal agencies 
generally by section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and those allocated 
to any unit transferred to the Secretary by 
this bill or to the FNMA. 

Subsection (e) of section 7 permits the 
Secretary to delegate or authorize redelega- 
tion of any of his functions to such officers 
and employees of the Department as he may 
designate. The Secretary is also authorized 
to prescribe necessary rules and regulations. 
This subsection also repeals a portion of sec- 
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tion 101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended (42 U.S.C., sec. 1451(c)), to per- 
mit the Secretary to delegate or redelegate 
the authority to (1) approve the workable 
program of a locality for dealing with its 
overall problems of slums and blight, (2) 
certify that Federal assistance in urban re- 
newal work enumerated under section 101(c) 
may be made available to a community, (3) 
certify the maximum number of dwelling 
units needed for the relocation of eligible 
families to be displaced as a result of gov- 
ernmental action, and (4) determine that 
the relocation requirements of section 105(c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 have been met. 

Subsection (f) of section. 7 authorizes 
the Secretary to obtain the services of ex- 
perts and consultants at rates not to ex- 
ceed $100 per diem for individuals. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the Secretary 
to establish a working capital fund, similar 
to those in other departments, for operat- 
ing various common administrative serv- 
ices in the Department such as supply, mes- 
senger, mail, telephone, space, library, and 
reproduction services. The revolving fund 
would be financed through appropriations 
and charges against the agencies and offices 
in the Department for which services are 
performed. 

Subsection (h) authorized the Secretary 
to have a Department seal made and pro- 
vides for judicial notice of the seal. 


ABOLITIONS 


Section 8 would abolish the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the National Housing 
Council, and the offices of Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, Deputy Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator, 
Federal Housing Commissioner, Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner, Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner, Community Facilities Commissioner, 
and all other positions established by law 
in the above agencies, but not in the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
Section 9 requires the Secretary to make 


an annual report to the President for sub- 
mission to the Congress on the activities 
of the Department during the preceding 
year. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Section 10 provides that any pending liti- 
gation or other proceeding by or against any 
agency or officer abolished by the bill would 
not abate by reason of the new act, and 
also provides for appropriate substitution 
of successor parties. The section further 
provides that all rules, regulations and or- 
ders issued under applicable law prior to the 
effective date of this bill shall continue in 
effect unless modified or rescinded by the 
Secretary or other legally authorized officer 
or Office of the Department. 


SEPARABILITY 


Section 11 provides a standard separabil- 
ity clause. 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 

Section 12(a) provides that the act would 
take effect 60 days from the date of its ap- 
proval, or on such earlier date as the Presi- 
dent may specify. However, in the interim 
the President could nominate and the Sen- 
ate could confirm the Department's officers. 
Such officers would not enter on duty until 
the act takes effect generally. 

Section 12(b) makes provision for interim 
Officers, as may be necessary, for a 60-day 
period immediately after the effective date 
of the act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is my hope, as I said earlier, that we 
will be able to proceed with the estab- 
lishment of this department in our Gov- 
ernment. I am hopeful that during the 
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time that we have the hearings and a 
discussion of the bill Members of the 
Senate will interest themselves suffi- 
ciently to discuss it on the floor. It is 
very important that there be a broad 
——" history established concern- 
ng it. 





THE MINNESOTA OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent months I have been pleased and 
proud to see that my State of Minnesota 
is receiving increased attention in the 
national press and periodicals. Of 
course, I have long been aware of the 
beauty of the North Star State, the mag- 
nificent resources it contributes to the 
Nation and the skills and progressive- 
ness of its people. I want other Amer- 
icans in all sections of the country to 
share this appreciation. 

I am sure that one of the key rea- 
sons for this new national interest in 
Minnesota is the important participa- 
tion of the State and some of its lead- 
ing citizens in the New Frontier. 

Many Minnesotans have joined the ad- 
ministration in extremely important po- 
sitions. Former Gov. Orville Freeman 
as Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
University of Minnesota’s Dr. Walter 
Heller, as Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, are just 
two. 

In the past week, two national maga- 
zines have focused attention on Minne- 
sota—Look magazine and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Look magazine announced that 
Bloomington, Minn., is 1 of just 11 
American communities chosen for the 
All-America City Award, sponsored 
jointly by Look and the National Mu- 
nicipal League. 

The citizens of Bloomington won this 
award through their determined and 
dedicated work for major civic improve- 
ments. I would like to quote from Look 
magazine’s statement on the progressive 
leadership of Bloomington citizens for 
a particular project: 

Bloomington was a victim of its own phe- 
nomenal growth. From a prewar village of 
3,467, it had become the fourth largest city 
in the State, with a population of some 
52,000. Expansion brought problems. 

The city has spent $18 million on new 
schools since 1950. But it still lacked public 
water and sewerage systems, even though 80 
percent of the private wells were contami- 
nated. A committee of 34 citizens recom- 
mended the immediate construction of both 
facilities, but faced strong opposition. 
Later, 1,000 block leaders set out to persuade 
homeowners to tie into the new systems 
at a cost of $1,000 each. They did the job 
in 4 months. Today, the $16 million project 
is two-thirds completed. 


I know the mayor of this city, His 
Honor Gordon Miklethun, and he is a 
fine, progressive, alert, able public offi- 
cial. He has given to the community of 
Bloomington, along with the members 
of the city council and other leading 
citizens, some of the finest leadership 
that I know of. 

Mr. President, this project typifies the 
capacity for leadership and action of 
Minnesotans. The people of Minnesota 
face many problems of a changing 
society, but working together they tackle 
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those problems and continue to. build 
better communities and a stronger State. 

I might add that even yesterday, in 
Minnesota, with the temperature in the 
very low forties, a temperature which is 
primarily conducive to give the rugged 
Big Ten football playing opportunity, the 
Minnesota Twins, the new baseball team, 
took the measure of the Washington 
Senators to the tune of 1 to 0, in a fine 
and spectacular baseball game attended 
by more than 13,000 persons as paid at- 
tendance. 

The second important article on 
Minnesota appeared in the March 18 
edition of the Saturday Evening Post. I 
ask that this article by Clay Blair, Jr., 
entitled “Minnesota Grows Older,” be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA GROWS OLDER 
(By Clay Blair, Jr.) 

A chilly, mid-October wind scrubbed 
through the virgin stand of Norway and 
white pine. I pulled my coat tight and 
hurried along a path toward my objective, 
Lake Itasca, deep in the heart of Minnesota. 
When I rounded a bend it lay before me, 
small, deep blue, and vibrant, its surface 
ruffed by prancing, miniature whitecaps. 
Swaying, green, giant pines, feet clustered 
in a fern of brownish marshweed, ringed the 
irregular shore. I stopped and stared, mo- 
mentarily overwhelmed by the beauty of the 
land and by the gentle impact of splendid 
solitude. Many moons ago this was a corner 
of Hiawatha’s happy hunting grounds. It 
looked every inch the part. 

Lake Itasca is one of the least known yet, 
in some ways, most significant ponds on our 
continent. Itasca is a contraction of the 
Latin words, veritas and caput, which mean, 
loosely, true head. Itasca is the humble 
origin of North America’s mightiest, most 
influential and famous river, the Mississippi. 
From the lake it meanders northward for a 
way, little more than a respectable creek. 
Then it bends southward, gathering size and 
dignity in Minnesota’s shallow but gushing 
watersheds. From there it rolls on and on 
and on, altogether 2,552 miles from Itasca to 
the Gulf of Mexico. I stood alone by the 
lake, pondering these facts. Only the chat- 
tering of my teeth broke the stillness. 

I shouldn’t complain about the cold. By 
Minnesota standards it was a sparkling fall 
day—only about 6° or 7° below freezing. In 
not many days Itasca’s whitecaps would be 
subdued, buried beneath a 3-foot layer of 
ice. The temperature would plunge to a 
breathtaking 20°, 30°, 40° and sometimes 
50° below zero. Then snow—fine, dry, un- 
melting snow—would fall, layer upon layer, 
from November until April. All of northern 
Minnesota would be transformed almost 
magically from deep green to a dazzling 
white snowscape. The days would become 
uncommonly brief. The sun would swing, 
reddish and low, across the southern skies 
in 9-hour arcs, casting elongated shadows 
behind the pines. During the long nights 
the sky would turn velvet black, pinpricked 
by brilliant stars or mottled by eerie north- 
ern lights. Then it would be cold—colder 
than most of us can imagine. 

I had come to Minnesota at the urging of 
Frank B. Griffith, 68, an amateur Midwestern 
historian who believes that the State needs 
explaining to the outside world. I welcomed 
Mr. Griffith’s invitation. For me Minnesota, 
like Tasmania, had always been a big ques- 
tion mark on my mental map. Now that is 
gone, replaced by vivid memories and facts 
collected on two visits there, one in the 
summer and one in the fall. I traveled 
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through the State by car, airplane, boat, 
canoe and on foot. I probed the clean Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the 
incredibly rich farm country in the south 
and west. I hiked through the wilderness 
along the Minnesota-Canadian border, the 
land of beavers and blessed quiet. The tour 
was no lark. Minnesota is a big State. In 
area—84,000 square miles—it is about the 
same size as New England, New Jersey, and 
Maryland put together. 

From the moment I arrived in Minnesota 
I was drawn almost irresistibly to Lake 
Itasca. Much later, while reading an ac- 
count of Minnesota’s fascinating geology, I 
stopped at this sentence: “In Minnesota’s 
lake country man can find a solitude and 
beauty that his spirit needs; and in the last 
remaining Minnesota wilderness, among the 
ancient rocks and clear waters, man might 
come close to glimpsing immortality.” This 
was, I believe, one elusive aspect of Minne- 
sota that excited Mr. Griffith. The billowy 
clouds that day obscured a glimpse of im- 
mortality. But if a State can have a soul, 
then I believe I came closest to it when I 
paused briefly on my tour in Itasca. 

Minnesota lies near the geographical cen- 
ter of our continent, more than 1,000 miles 
from the oceans. Yet water, both liquid 
and frozen, is, in a word, the essence of the 
State. Water forms the greater portion of 
the State’s boundaries. Within these 
boundaries there are more lakes, swamps, 
creeks, bogs and potholes than in any other 
State in the Union. Minnesota has so much 
water, in fact, that it cannot contain it all. 
It flows out in all directions, not only south, 
down the Mississippi, but due north to 
Hudson Bay and east through the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic. It is exaggerating 
only a little to describe Minnesota as the 
Nation’s water faucet. 

Most of the water came, originally, in the 
shape of an immense glacier which inched 
down from the north during the last ice age, 
about 11,000 years ago. When the glacier 
melted, it left behind a vast number of lakes. 
Exactly how many lakes is a moot point. 
Minnesota license plates describe the State as 
the Land of 10,000 Lakes, but this is im- 
precise. Recently State officials, having de- 
fined lake as an area of water 10 acres or 
greater in size, have begun a new and ac- 
curate count. So far they have tagged more 
than 22,000. Minnesotans insist that every- 
one in the State lives within 5 miles or 5 
minutes of a lake. There are scores of lakes 
that have not even been named, let alone 
mapped. 

The lakes play a decisive role in the lives 
of most Minnesotans. In the Twin Cities, 
I noted, most of the posh neighborhoods are 
set around lakes—Minnetonka and White 
Bear. Almost everyone I met owned a boat, 
no longer considered a status symbol in 
Minnesota. Although the water felt icy to 
me even in the warmest month—August— 
water sports are wildly popular. Nearly 
everybody swims. The clan of skindivers 
is swelling rapidly, and not a few dive all 
year round, swimming under ice in rubber 
suits. Water skiing is old hat. Last summer 
the 4-day national water ski champion- 
ships were held in the Twin Cities on one 
of the numerous lakes within the cities’ 
limits. 

Then there is fishing. As far as I could 
determine, fishing is the single most absorb- 
ing endeavor in the State of Minnesota. Ac- 
cording to a Minneapolis Star-Tribune sur- 
vey, 75 percent of the people in the State 
fish for fun. The annual harvest, by Min- 
nesotans and visitors, is a staggering 50 mil- 
lion fish. Minnesota sells more fishing li- 
censes (1,250,000) than any other State in 
the Union except California. Surprisingly, 
tourism—mostly fishermen—is the State’s 
third largest industry. 

Maintaining Minnesota’s fish population 
against this annual angier assault is big 
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business. For example, the hatcheries turn 
out 7 million walleyed pike a year, to aug- 
ment the natural reproduction. The fishing 
does not stop in wintertime. Men cut holes 
in the ice, Eskimo fashion, and sit for long 
hours in huts, waiting to gig a great north- 
ern or muskellunge. 

A friend of mine, Walter Bennett of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who could scarcely be described 
as a fishing fanatic, joins the summertime 
caravan to Minnesota. I inquired why. His 
reply is revealing. “It’s not so much the 
fishing. It’s great if you know where to go 
and if you really work at it. Mainly, I think, 
it’s the chance to get away from everything. 
I go out in a boat every morning and just 
drift through that peace and quiet most of 
the day. If I get tired of one lake, I port- 
age the boat to the next one. That’s real 
lazyman’s country. The only exertion I can 
remember is slapping at mosquitoes.” 

When I first arrived in Minnesota in Au- 
gust, I found most of the State squared off 
in debate about whether the lakes are play- 
ing out of fish. I’m sorry to report I cannot 
resolve this grave and perennial issue here. 
I trolled and cast with the most popular 
lures in some of the lakes, landing a few 
1- or 2-pounders. But, being a skindiver 
used to the coral reefs of the Caribbean 
where a 15-pounder is routine, I’m not a 
good judge of tame-line fishing. I talked 
with many fishing experts—legion in Min- 
nesota—who scoffed at the suggestion that 
the lakes were becoming depopulated. 

“People who say that don’t know how— 
or where—to fish,” one said. On the other 
hand, some experts say positively that to 
get big fish, it is now necessary to penetrate 
deep into Canada. 

“Don’t believe it,” a dedicated Minnesotan 
retorts. “Guys who say that are just looking 
for a good excuse to get farther away from 
their wives.” 

Those seeking total peace, and perhaps 
better fishing grounds, bypass the ordinary 
mass of lakes and head directly for “Arrow- 
head Country,” a wedgeshaped, 3,500,000- 
acre tract, sprawling along the United States- 
Canadian border, from which automobiles 
and airplanes are barred. Without doubt, 
as Minnesotans proudly claim, this wilder- 
ness is the best canoeing country in the 
world. The most convenient jumping-off 
point is the town of Ely, where campers 
can hire guides, canoes and other equip- 
ment. The extent of a tour into this pri- 
meval land, I found, is limited by one’s 
ability to portage canoes and supplies among 
the countless lakes and streams. 

Lately a few of the hundreds of lakeside 
lodge owners have conceived a new way to 
prolong the tourist season. They would 
turn Minnesota’s lakeside accommodations 
into a winter-resort center. One of these 
optimists is Paul Chrysler, who operates the 
plush Timberlane Lodge near Park Rapids, 
which is near Bemidji, sometimes called ‘‘the 
Nation’s icebox.” Like most Minnesotans, 
Chrysler turns aside talk of the frigid climate. 
“You have to remember all the lakes and 
rivers are frozen solid in winter, and because 
of this there’s no humidity,” he told me. 
“We have an extremely dry cold and you 
hardly notice it.’” Chrysler’s layout on Long 
Lake includes snug bungalows with fire- 
places, an indoor, heated swimming pool, 
bobsled run, ski hill and the lake, which is 
available for ice fishing. 

“In winter,” Chrysler says, “my guests can 
fiy direct from the Twin Cities and land on 
the lake and leave the same way. Every- 
thing they need is right here.” Minnesotans 
seem fascinated by the idea—some of them, 
anyway. 

Up to now, however, apart from ice fishing 
in a hut, Minnesotans have shown little en- 
thusiasm for outdoor winter sports. There 
is little snow skiing; most ice skating is done 
on indoor rinks. One reason is that it is 
too cold for most people. A lady who spent 
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nine winters in northern Minnesota gives 
some idea of what it is like to be outside in 
this subzero climate. 

“Keep moving,” she writes, “never at 4 
run, because you cannot breathe this air 
deeply. Not slowly, because you must keep 
the blood circulating rapidly, generating 
heat. Turn your heavy scarf close over your 
mouth and nose to warm the air you breathe 
as you walk along vigorously. If you are un- 
der 12 or over 45, you had better not walk 
more than a few blocks at a time. This 
climate is no respecter of age.” 

The lakes and waterways of Minnesota are 
not new attractions. They figured promi- 
nently in the roughhewn exploration and 
early settlement of the State and, still later, 
in the fascinating drama of Minnesota’s eco- 
nomic evolution. 

The first men in the State were prehistoric 
mound builders. Then came Indians—Da- 
kota and Ojibwa. Just who followed is still 
an intriguing controversy among the schol- 
ars, involving, naturally, water and possi- 
bly an epic voyage. The squabble was 
touched off in 1898 when a farmer, Olof Oh- 
man, uncovered a stone in a field near Ken- 
sington, Minn., chiseled over with Nordic 
runes. The message on this stone indicated 
it had been left in 1362 by Viking explorers, 
who had penetrated the Midwest through 
Hudson Bay and the northward-flowing Red 
River. After an exhaustive examination, 
some scholars claimed the stone a phony; 
others said it was authentic. Dr. Theodore 
C. Blegen, Minnesota’s leading historian and 
former dean of the University of Minnesota’s 
Graduate School, told me cautiously, ‘“Let’s 
say that neither side has won a clear-cut 
victory.” 

Barring these Vikings and skipping ahead 
300 years to the mid-1600’s, the first white 
men in Minnesota were French-Canadian 
explorers and fur traders who canoed west 
over the Great Lakes, searching for pelts 
and the hard-sought Northwest Passage to 
the Pacific. They found no passage, but 
the traders, soon including the British, were 
astounded by Minnesota’s fur-bearing popu- 
lation. These tough outdoorsmen, called 
voyageurs, dotted Minnesota’s lakes and 
rivers with trading posts to which Indians 
and whites alike paddled canoeloads of pelts 
from the back country. For decades there- 
after the territory was the center of a tug 
of war involving the Hudson Bay Company, 
Northwest Company, British, French, Span- 
ish, and Indians. After the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803, Minnesota fell completely 
under U.S. jurisdiction. In 1858 it became 
the 32d State. 

One of the most dramatic episodes in Min- 
nesota’s history occurred shortly after she 
achieved statehood. In 1862 the Sioux, as 
the Dakota Indians are popularly called, 
egged on by Chief Little Crow and others, 
brutally massacred some white settlers in 
a surprise attack. After a bloody and ter- 
rifying struggle, which ranks as one of the 
last great Indian wars, the Sioux were fi- 
nally cornered. President Lincoln approved 
the hanging of 38 of the Indian leaders, 
who were executed in public, an occasion 
described by some historians as “America’s 
greatest mass execution.” The settlers drove 
the surviving Sioux out of the State and 
confined the more peaceful Chippewa 
(Ojibwa) to lake-ringed reservations, where 
they remain today, some 13,000 in number. 
These Indians hold exclusive rights to har- 
vest the wild rice which grows on the lake 
shores. 

The modern development of Minnesota un- 
folded in a rough-and-tumble three-act 
drama. The underlying vehicle of this play, 
which frequently bordered on the tragic, 
was water. Act 1 was the timber rape. 
About the time of the Civil War skilled 
Scandinavian lumberjacks, at ease in a 
vigorous climate and akin in spirit to the 
brawny voyageurs, descended on Minnesota’s 
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magnificent virgin forests in greedy hordes. 
The rivers and lakes of Minnesota soon be- 
came highways for a massive outpouring of 
logs. Sawmills by the hundreds sprang up 
alongside the waterfalls. Big paddle wheel- 
ers chugged up the broad Mississippi to 
carry away the lumber. In 1894 and 1918 
dreadful fires, which killed about 800 per- 
sons, swept through the forests, taking a 
further toll. Minnesota has never fully re- 
covered from this wasteful onslaught. The 
descendants of the lumberjacks—Finns, 
Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, who inspired the 
tales of Paul Bunyan—remain, but virgin 
timber, such as the stand I saw in Itasca, 
is rare. Today most of Minnesota is cov- 
ered by scrubby second-growth birch and 
aspen, scientifically harvested by the $200 
million pulp industry. Ardent conserva- 
tionists have planted millions of little pine 
trees, but it will be years before great for- 
ests cover the land again. 

Act 2 was the evolution of the flour in- 
dustry, which began about the time the big 
pine trunks began floating downstream to 
the sawmills. Homesteaders—devout, con- 
servative Scandinavin Lutherans and Ger- 
man Catholics—fiocked into southern and 
western Minnesota to claim the rich soil. 
Soon their farms began to produce wheat 
in enormous quantity, and hundreds of flour 
mills sprouted on Minnesota’s handy wa- 
terways. The largest mills grouped at St. 
Anthony Falls, a sawmill center, where the 
settlements of St. Paul and Minneapolis lay 
side by side near the confluence of the 
Minnesota and Mississippi rivers. On Lake 
Superior, Duluth—named for an_ early 
French explorer—emerged as a big grain ex- 
porting port. For a while Minnesota was 
the flour capital of the world, and its big 
mills—Pillsbury, General Mills, and so on— 
became household words. In time the soil 
tired from yielding only wheat, and new, 
lower cost wheat areas developed in the 
Great Plains, and the flour-milling capital 
shuffled off to Buffalo, Kansas City 
and other places. However, the big milling 
companies kept their headquarters and 
some mills in the Twin Cities, together with 
the hub of a grain-gathering railroad net- 
work. With this base St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis grew into transportation and finan- 
cial centers of the upper Midwest. 

The Scandinavian and German farmers 
who had come to plant wheat made a last- 
ing impact on the State. They shifted to 
other crops—corn, alfalfa, flax, soybeans— 
and today Minnesota’s 145,000 neat, efficient 
farms provide the State’s greatest source 
of revenue. The 12th State in area, Min- 
nesota ranks 5th in production of all farm 
products. The farmers also cast the State’s 
character, which can be summarized as 
stodgy, reliable and healthy. Today Min- 
nesota ranks low on crime, insanity and 
alcoholism, and high on literacy, school and 
church attendance—surprisingly, there are 
almost as many Catholics as Lutherans. On 
Selective Service qualification tests, for ex- 
ample, Minnesotans consistently score low- 
est in percentage of rejections. In per 
capita owner-occupied homes, an important 
yardstick of stability, Minnesota ranks sec- 
ond highest (after Michigan) in the Nation. 

Act 3 was the discovery and exploitation 
of the richest iron-ore deposits in the 
United States. Indians told early explorers 
of the iron, but it was not fully exposed— 
or needed—until about the time of the Civil 
War. First came the Vermilion Range, then 
the 110-mile-long Mesabi Range, where in 
1890 prospectors uncovered fabulous ore de- 
Posits almost on the surface. 

What made the Mesabi deposits even more 
valuable was the proximity of a waterway— 
Lake Superior—to move the ore quickly and 
cheaply to the steel mills. The miners— 
tough immigrants for the most part, like the 
Voyageurs and lumberjacks—brought in 
massive machinery to scoop off the “over- 
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burden and dig out the ore. Then they laid 
a downhill railroad system from the mines 
to the grain port, Duluth. There on the 
steep slopes of Lake Superior—alongside the 
grain elevators—they built a maze of semi- 
automatic ore-loading docks. Soon a fleet 
of elongated Great Lakes ore boats was 
nosing into Duluth. Over the years the 
open-pit mines of the Mesabi Range have 
supplied more than half of the Nation’s 
insatiable craving for iron ore. Although it 
is frozen tight about 4 months of the year, 
in terms of tonnage, which mounts fast with 
high-density ore, Duluth ranks as_ the 
second-largest port in the United States. 

Unfortunately for Minnesota, the water- 
ways in this economic drama turned out 
mostly to be a one-way street, an expeditious 
means of draining off the State’s resources. 
Take the iron ore, for example. For over 
half a century it has provided enormous 
revenue for the State, including vast sums 
for the support of the public education sys- 
tem, which not surprisingly is one of the 
Nation’s best. But now, like the fur- 
bearing animals, the timber and wheatlands 
of yesteryear, the high-grade ore will even- 
tually give out. 
ways of exploiting the low-grade ores—the 
taconite pellet is the most famous—but these 
are expensive. It may turn out that bene- 
ficiated ores cannot compete favorably with 
the ore deposits of Labrador and Venezuela. 
Certainly it will never bring Minnesota any- 
thing like the ore revenue of the past. 

Thus, while Minnesota still sports a warm 
cloak of prosperity, on close inspection we 
see the sleeves are shiny and frayed, and 
there are no resources to supply a new one. 
This growing economic crisis is reflected in 
the population figures. In the last 10 years 
the Nation as a whole exploded with people. 
Yet experts in these matters say that in 
Minnesota the 1960 census really shows a net 
decline of about 100,000—a significant num- 
ber in a total population of 3,400,000. The 
experts say the trouble is that Minnesota 
has failed to build a broad permanent indus- 
trial base to provide jobs for its youth— 
those from the cities and the increasing 
number displaced from the farms by rural 
mechanization. 

This ominous trend has not been lost on 
Minnesota’s government. Somewhat  be- 
latedly the State has embarked on a crash 
program to lure industry to the fold, drum- 
beating the high quality of the work force 
and the State’s recreational facilities. But 
industry’s response has been cool. Some 
businessmen complain of the climate and 
lack of raw materials, but most complain 
that Minnesota’s tax climate is unfavorable, 
if not downright chilly for industry—espe- 
cially a yearly inventory tax. These include 
the executives of Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co. (Scotch tape, Thermo-Fax 
copying machines and so on)—one of the 
State’s largest companies. Most industrial- 
ists seeking new plant sites skirt Minnesota. 
A good deal of the industry already in the 
State is growing restless and grumbles out 
loud about moving elsewhere. 

There are, as always, exceptions. One is 
a new 2,200-man IBM plant perched on a 
hill overlooking antiseptic Rochester, home 
of the Mayo Clinic. Another is a small 
coffee vending machine company in Minne- 
apolis, owned and operated by Gilbert Tot- 
ten, a young engineer from the East. In 
both cases the executives of these relatively 
new companies grumbled about the taxes, 
but felt the advantages of Minnesota out- 
weighed the disadvantages. Both praised 
the work force, especially the boys fresh 
off the farms. IBM, “which likes small 
towns,” is impressed by the character of 
Rochester. Totten, a dedicated outdoors- 
man who has camped with his family in the 
wilderness area and owns a sleek sailboat, is 
impressed by the “honesty and reliability” 
of Minnesotans. After stopping at these 
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plants, I came away with the impression that 
each was a special case. By and large it 
seems clear that if Minnesota wants more 
new industry, its farm-dominated legislature 
must revamp the tax structure. 

These are weighty matters which need not 
concern t’.e tourist in search of walleyes, 
muskies or arresting scenery. His—or her— 
biggest problem is getting a good grip on 
this massive land in order to see everything 
that counts. To make this simple, I here- 
with present the high points of a wobbly but 
road-rested Blair Figure-Eight Tour of 
Minnesota. A week is recommended for this 
1,400-mile jaunt. It can be done in much 
less time, because Minnesota’s 122,000 miles 
of highways are straight and good and 
lightly patrolled by highway police, who 
show little interest in autos proceeding 
under 80 miles per hour. 

My starting point was the Twin Cities, a 
pair of towns full of contrasts and contra- 
dictions. In appearance they are like night 
and day and might well lie 1,000 miles apart. 
Minneapolis is clean and modern, with wide, 
confusingly marked one-way streets, split- 
level homes and exceptionally fine restau- 
rants bearing curious frontierlike names— 
Charlie’s, Freddie’s, Harry’s. Minneapolis, a 
Lutheran town, has been called the Paris 
of the North by someone who obviously 
has never been to Paris. St. Paul, the State 
capital, is stuffy and conservative, remind- 
ing me of Boston—possible because it is 
overflowing with Irish Catholics, relatively 
old money and big ugly mansions. One may 
pass between these cities without a visa, but 
the rivalry is intense. Each has a separate 
government and police force, and each its 
own baseball stadium. Many think this 
rivalry has been carried to extremes, and be- 
cause of it the Twin Cities have lost out 
to some prospective industries. 

The most fascinating aspect of these cities 
is the level of culture. The Twin Cities 
have spawned outstanding newspapers, a 
world-famous symphony orchestra, an im- 
pressive art center and semiprofessional 
theater group, and unusually aggressive 
historical societies. No one I talked to can 
explain the cause of this oasis of sophisti- 
cation. The best suggestion came from Art 
Naftalin, a young politician, historian, and 
philosopher. He thinks it was the lucky 
coincidence of locating the University of 
Minnesota, the Nation’s fourth largest, close 
to Twin City money. Most of Minnesota’s 
cultural assets seem to stem directly or in- 
directly from the university, the hub of the 
State’s 42 institutions of higher learning. 
Another asset is Minnesota’s football team, 
which in 1960 was ranked tops in the Na- 
tion by many experts. 

From the Twin Cities I drove northeast 
to Duluth, a dull, New Englandlike town 
with sweeping vistas and the awesome ore 
and grain docks. Duluth is sometimes called 
the world’s longest and thinnest city. 
The best I can say for it is that a beautiful 
drive leads out of it along the shore of Lake 
Superior. Along this north shore drive one 
finds the closest thing to grandeur in the 
State: steep, rocky cliffs, a towering light- 
house to guide the ore boats, and an unob- 
structed view of Lake Superior—or Gitche 
Gumee, as Longfellow called it. At the end 
of this 150-mile drive lie the Canadian 
border and Grand Portage, once a trade 
center of the voyageurs and now a small 
Indian reservation, where a post has been 
restored for tourists. On my figure-eight 
tour a trip along this drive must be counted 
as a side excursion, well worth it if there is 
time. 

Doubling inland from the coast of Gitche 
Gumee I drove directly to Hibbing, a fasci- 
nating town in the middle of the relatively 
flat Mesabi Iron Range. Hibbing lies close 
by the Hull-Rust-Mahoning open-pit mine, 
the largest manmade hole in the world, and 
a truly astonishing sight to see. The town 
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is populated by 18,000 vigorous people, miners 
who spring from about 37 ethnic back- 
grounds and make an interesting study in 
melting potism. Once fabulously rich from 
ore taxes—the high school is an opulent 
reminder of those days—Hibbing has fallen 
on hard times. Many people are out of work 
and worried, and here one can see clearly 
the impact of Minnesota’s growing economic 
problems. From Hibbing there is a road to 
Ely and the wilderness area, which lies be- 
yond the Blair tour. 

From Hibbing I journeyed west to Bemidji, 
the inland tourist center in the heart of the 
lake country. Bemidji, studded with giant 
wooden statues of Paul Bunyan and his blue 
ox, Babe, is the ideal jumping-off point for 
optional side trips and a focal point for duck 
hunters who invade the State each fall to 
bag a record 1 million pieces of highly prized 
game. Minnesota ducks, which feed on wild 
rice, lack a fishy taste. A road leads north- 
east to International Falls, a pulpwood center 
which I visited earlier by airplane. Other 
roads lead to nearby Indian reservations, 
which I found dull and depressing, but which 
might appeal to the youngsters. <A road 
south leads to Itasca State Park and the 
head of the mighty waters. 

Directly south of Itasca on the edge of 
the vast prairie country which sweeps on 
through the Midwest, there are, within a 
circle of 40 miles, four items on the Blair 
tour. The first is the controversial Kensing- 
ton Runestone, now housed in a museum in 
Alexandria. The second is the boyhood home 
of Charles A. Lindbergh, now a State museum 
worth a quick look, just outside Little Falls. 
The third is the complete town of Sauk 
Centre, which is well known as the setting 
(Gopher Prairie) of Sinclair Lewis’s famous 
novel, “Main Street.” In the literary depart- 
ment, it may be worth noting that F. Scott 
Fitzgerald also came from Minnesota—St. 
Paul. The fourth, near Glenwood, is a bunch 
of rocks and debris, called terminal moraine, 
marking the southernmost reach of that last 
big glacier. Sauk Centre is pretty much as 
Lewis left it, drab and windblown. The ter- 
minal moraine will appeal largely to geolo- 
gists. 

This dusky prairie land has some other 
characteristics not evident to the untrained 
eye. It was at one time a breeding ground 
for radical protest groups—farmers, mostly, 
who felt they were being jilted by the mill- 
ing interests in the Twin Cities. About the 
time of World War I, they were led by 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., first as a Congress- 
man, later as an unsuccessful candidate for 
Governor. These farmers, who later merged 
with urban workers to form Minnesota’s 
Democrat-Farm-Labor Party, profoundly in- 
fluenced the State’s erratic political history 
and ultimately gave the Nation, among 
others, Husert H. Humpurey. The land is 
a breeding ground for ring-necked pheasant, 
introduced many decades ago by Minnesota’s 
famed conservationist, onetime Commis- 
sioner Frank Blair. More than 1 million 
birds are bagged every fall in the cornfields, 
making this part of Minnesota close to the 
best pheasant-hunting country in the world. 

To round out the bottom half of the figure 
eight, I returned to the Twin Cities and set 
out again, southwestward, into the heart of 
the German farm country. I pushed as far 
west as the fascinating town of Sleepy Eye 
(pop. 3492). In contrast to Hibbing, I found 
nothing sleepy about Sleepy Eye, which was 
named for a friendly Sioux, Ish-Ta-Ka-Ba. 
A center of soybeans, peas, corn, turkey and 
dairy production, Sleepy Eye is booming, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Mary A. Wooldrik, the re- 
markably spritely 83-year-old vice president 
of the State Bank. Out of curiosty I checked 
with the editor of the local paper, W. E. 
Barnes, to find out what was new. He told 
me the biggest events that ever occurred in 
Sleepy Eye were two: an exhibition baseball 
game staged by Babe Ruth in the snow, and 
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the birth of the Seifert quadruplets. (Quads, 
now 10 years old, doing fine.) I found a 
monument down by the railroad tracks in 
honor of old Ish-Ta-Ka-Ba. The sculptor 
could not have portrayed this chief more 
wide-eyed, all of which shows there’s more 
to a town than a name. 

Turning back to the east, I drove through 
the rolling prairie farms to Rochester, which 
is also booming and full of nurses and doc- 
tors. After a quick look at the famous Mayo 
Clinic, and the I.B.M. plant, I headed north 
to Lake City on the shores of Lake Pepin, 
which is in reality a wide and beautiful spot 
in the Mississippi. I followed the Mississippi 
to Red Wing, a pottery center, which has 
a new but unspectacular bridge that was 
dedicated last October by President Eisen- 
hower. The last stop on my circle was Still- 
water, near the State penitentiary and site 
of a bullfrog farm. Here, in this unlikely 
place, I had one of the best meals I have ever 
eaten—in the Matterhorn Room of the 
Lowell Inn (mostly prime beef chunks which 
I cooked myself at the table, in boiling oil, 
and dipped in my choice of six meat sauces). 

This, then, with a single exception, is the 
face of Minnesota. The exception, the 
Northwest Angle, is, without doubt, the most 
odd-ball piece of real estate in the United 
States. The Angle is a small, water-locked 
point of land perched on the bottom edge of 
Canada and belonging to Minnesota because 
of an old treaty mix-up over the exact source 
of the Mississippi. It is inhabited by a few 
souls who must be trying to get completely 
away from it all. I am wot sure, because I 
never got there. On the day I scheduled a 
visit to the Angle (not part of the figure eight 
tour), bad weather turned back my light 
plane. No matter. The Angle’s biggest 
claim to fame, historically, was that it was 
the northernmost part of the United States. 
Now Alaska has robbed the Angle of that 
honor, and it is left, a freak outpost in the 
land of sky-blue waters. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
article—through pictures and words— 
offers a fine description of the beauty of 
Minnesota and the magnificent vacation 
and recreational opportunities in the 
State. It offers a capsule review of the 
history of Minnesota which indicates the 
drive and adaptability of Minnesotans. 
It also touches on some of the chal- 
lenges and problems facing the State 
today. 

I take this opportunity again to call 
to the Nation’s attention the amazing 
recreational facilities of the State of 
Minnesota, and the opportunity for good 
living that is available there. We like 
to extend the hand of welcome and fel- 
lowship to all citizens to visit our State. 

I welcome this article’s discussion of 
Minnesota’s future, but I do take excep- 
tion to the implications and statements 
that the State’s economic prospects are 
lean. 

Yes, there are difficulties ahead for 
Minnesota. Our State—like all others— 
has felt the pinch of the recession. Our 
farmers have been caught in the 
squeeze of rising costs and falling in- 
come. Our steelworkers have not had 
enough jobs. 

But Minnesota is not running from 
these problems. Its people, working 
through their local, State, and Federal 
representatives, are doing what is neces- 
sary to build a stronger and more pros- 
perous State. 

I wish to set the record straight on 
one matter discussed in the Saturday 
Evening Post article—the business cli- 
mate of Minnesota. 
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I will say concisely at this point that 
the climate is good. It is vigorous. It 
is good for people who want to compete 
and who believe in free enterprise. 

The North Star State presents tre- 
mendous opportunities for new busi- 
nesses and _ industries. Minnesota’s 
abundant supply of water and other re- 
sources and its intelligent, skilled work 
force offer the conditions necessary for 
successful business and industrial op- 
erations, 

We are very proud of Duluth and Su- 
perior and of Two Harbors, including 
also, may I say, the Mississippi River, 
which is a navigable stream up as far as 
Twin Cities. Many firms have taken ad- 
vantage of those conditions and oppor- 
tunities. 

In 1959 alone, there were 173 new in- 
dustries and industrial expansion proj- 
ects in Minnesota. More than $65 mil- 
lion of new investment was made that 
year. 

From 1954 to 1958, industrial employ- 
ment in Minnesota rose from 208,506 to 
219,168. Value added by manufacturing 
in Minnesota rose from $1,594,505,000— 
billion—to $1,994,850,000 Employment 
rose in industries producing petroleum 
products, rubber products, leather prod- 
ucts, stone, clay and glass products, fab- 
ricated metal products, and machinery. 

Unemployment has risen in the iron- 
ore industry, due, as I have said earlier, 
to the economic recession. 

The pattern continues. From Janu- 
ary 1 to November 30 of 1960, there were 
38 new industrial projects and expan- 
sions in the State in operation. Fifty- 
nine more were under construction and 
34 more were in the planning stage dur- 
ing those months. 

Mr. President, I mention these figures 
to indicate that business and industrial 
firms are finding Minnesota an appro- 
priate place to locate and to expand. 
We welcome their coming to our State. 
I am confident that more firms will 
learn of the resources and opportunities 
of Minnesota and will locate plants and 
facilities there. 

Again I wish to underscore the great 
skill of our labor force, our transpor- 
tation facilities, the fine railroads, the 
highways, the Mississippi River, the har- 
bor at Duluth-Superior and at Two 
Harbors, and the system of airlines and 
the airports that make a great transpor- 
tation network. 

Minnesota is growing older, as the 
title of the Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle says, but it is older only in the 
sense that the State and its people are 
mature and experienced. It is older in 
its opportunities and it is richer in its 
opportunities. ‘There is in Minnesota 
a spirit of youth which will always re- 
main. That spirit gives to the people 
of our State an eagerness and a capacity 
to learn, to grow, to build, to improve, 
to prosper. 

I have entitled this discussion of my 
State “The Minnesota Opportunity.” I 
think that in these days, when we hear 
SO many bits of bad news, it might be 
good to recite some of the good news. 
Some of the good news is the great op- 
portunity which is offered those who have 
a desire to invest, to grow, and to de- 
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velop in the great upper Midwest of 
America, and in particular the State of 
Minnesota. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S CRITI- 
CISMS OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
taxpayer’s burden in this country is be- 
coming steadily heavier, as the level of 
Government budgets steadily goes up. 
At the Federal level more than half of all 
Federal spending goes for defense, and 
more than one-half of that defense 
budget goes for military procurement 
alone. If we are to cut expenditures in 
Government, Mr. President, we must look 
to defense purchasing. We must make 
certain that it is carried out with the ut- 
most economy consistent with a strong 
Defense Establishment. 

The most important way to save money 
in military buying is to foster and en- 
courage the greatest competition pos- 
sible among those who would sell to the 
Government. Unfortunately it is the 
rare exception for the Defense Depart- 
ment to rely on advertised competitive 
bidding. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
testimony of the Comptroller General— 
Congress’ own very competent auditor— 
before the House Armed Services Special 
Subcommittee on Procurement Practices 
in the Department of Defense. On May 
5, 1960, Mr. Joseph Campbell, the Comp- 
troller General, appeared before this 
subcommittee to give his views on pro- 
curement procedures in the Department 
of Defense, and he gave special attention 
to the matter of competitive bidding. 

On page 404 of those hearings, Mr. 
Campbell stated: 

The Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 expresses the intent of Congress that 
purchases or contracts for property or serv- 
ices shall be made by formal advertising. 
We strongly feel that advertised procure- 
ment based on full and free competition be- 
tween all qualified suppliers, in most cases, 
will result in the most reasonable costs, 
prices, and profits. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly that it 
was the intent of Congress that procure- 
ment be by advertising for bids. 

The standard reply of the Defense De- 
partment when this subject is raised is 
that modern weapons are so complex that 
it simply is not practical to permit, as 
they say, “every bicycle shop in the coun- 
try” to bid on them. There is obviously 
some truth in this argument, but the 
Comptroller General said: 


We recognize that many procurements can- 
not be achieved for formal advertising, but 
we believe that the use of authority to 
negotiate should be carefully and discreetly 
exercised. In any negotiated contract some- 
thing less than full and free competition is 
obtained; and consequently, the basic safe- 
guards afforded by full and free competition 
are diminished or lost. The fact remains, 
however, as shown by table 7, page 10, of the 
committee’s “Data Relative to Armed Services 
Procurement Matters,” only 21 percent of the 
dollar value of procurements in the fiscal 
year 1959 was accomplished through formal 
advertising. 


Since then, the proportion through ad- 
vertising has diminished until now it is 
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only about $1 out of $7 for advertised 
competitive bidding. 

The Defense Department is able to 
avoid the need to seek competitive bids 
because the Armed Services Procurement 
Act necessarily permits exceptions to the 
advertised bid procedure. Mr. Campbell 
comments on this: 


Authority to negotiate contracts is pro- 
vided by the 17 exceptions to the require- 
ment for formal advertising contained in the 
Armed Service Procurement Act, as amended. 
The legislative history of these provisions in- 
dicates clearly that Congress intended the 
military departments to continue to make 
the great volume of their purchases and con- 
tracts by formal advertising. It was in- 
tended that this method be used in all pro- 
curements in which it could reasonably be 
expected to give satisfactory results, even 
though circumstances might exist which 
would be sufficient, but less than essential, to 
negotiate under one or more of the excep- 
tions. Yet, the use of exceptions 10, 11, and 
14 account for over 70 percent of the value 
of negotiated contracts for fiscal year 1959 
and totaled nearly $15 billion. This is over 
four times the dollar value of procurements 
made by formal advertising for the same 
fiscal year. 


The Comptroller General feels that the 
laws should be tightened up by requiring 
more complete justifications for utilizing 
these exceptions. At the present time 
very little justification is required or 
given. The Comptroller General stated: 


We believe that the armed services pro- 
curement regulation, as presently written, 
permits the use of negotiation wherever the 
procurement can be fitted into one of the 
exceptions, even though the procurement 
could be formally advertised. We think this 
situation might be improved if the procure- 
ment regulation were amended to require 
that the use of any exception, which does 
not, of itself, preclude the use of formal ad- 
vertising, be supported by a complete state- 
ment of the pertinent facts to show clearly 
that use of formal advertising would be im- 
practical. 

We recognize that the Department of De- 
fense is now required, for contracts nego- 
tiated under exceptions 11 to 16, to support 
the decision to negotiate by a finding and 
determination. In our review of these find- 
ings and determinations we have noted that 
they are generally quite brief and do not 
provide enough information concerning the 
circumstances relating to the procurement 
to clearly show the factors requiring the use 
of the authority to negotiate. In fact, many 
findings and determinations appear to be 
somewhat stereotyped and give the reasons 
for negotiating in terms which are broad and 
general rather than specific. 


But the Comptroller General feels 
that Congress should be able to count on 
the Defense Department to make a real 
effort to cut costs by using more adver- 
tised bids. He stated at this hearing: 


We believe, further, that, in addition to 
the need for the above changes in the regu- 
lations, significant benefits could be realized 
by a review and reexamination by the De- 
partment of Defense of the negotiation prac- 
tices and procedures. A major objective of 
this review should be to establish definitive 
criteria and standards to be followed in de- 
termining the need to use the authority to 
negotiate. We believe that a careful ex- 
amination of the use of the authority to ne- 
gotiate and the development of effective 
criteria and guidelines for the use of con- 
tract negotiators would result in a substan- 
tial reduction of negotiated procurement in 
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favor of procurements by formal advertising 
and would better serve the interests of both 
the Government and industry. 

For instance, a comparison of 45 samples 
obtained from one procurement office where 
identical items had been procured both 
through negotiation and through competi- 
tive bidding revealed that prices obtained 
by competitive bidding were 40 percent low- 
er than the sole source prices. 


The Comptroller General even had a 
few specific suggestions. He points out: 


One condition which has led to procure- 
ment from single sources is the failure of 
procuring activities to use drawings and 
other data obtained at Government expense 
for solicitation of competition in follow-on 
procurement of items developed at Govern- 
ment expense. 

The Government in many instances has not 
been in a position to realize the maximum 
benefits of competition in many procure- 
ments of military items, because manufac- 
turing drawings were not readily accessible. 
We found inadequate records, controls, and 
procedures relative to the receipt, storage, 
and issue of drawings for procurement pur- 
poses. Also, in many cases drawings required 
by the terms of the contracts were either not 
furnished by the contractor, or were unnec- 
essarily delayed, and were, therefore, not 
available for follow-on procurement. 


Even when the Defense Department 
negotiates under one of the many ASPR 
exceptions, more could be done to ob- 
tain competition. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral stated: 


A basic question to be resolved by the pro- 
curing agency, after it has determined that 
a contract must be negotiated, is whether 
competition can be obtained. Every effort 
should be made in this regard before it is 
determined that competition is impractical 
or impossible. Certainly, in no event, should 
the determination rest on an assumption 
that it is more economical to continue to 
obtain the product or material from the 
initial source, or that a particular organi- 
zation is best suited to do the job. The in- 
genuity and ability of American industry 
need not be viewed in this narrow light. 
Rather, steps should be taken to obtain pro- 
posals from qualified offerors, and to give 
all offerers, within a competitive range, an 
opportunity to discuss their proposals. 

While no criteria are prescribed in this 
area by law, section 3-805 of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation does set out 
certain standards. Under this section 3-805, 
where one offeror submits a proposal which is 
clearly and substantially more advantageous 
to the Government, negotiations may be con- 
ducted with that offeror only. Where sev- 
eral offerors submit offers which are grouped 
so that a moderate change in either the 
price or the technical proposal of any one 
would make it the most advantageous offer, 
the contracting officer should, but is not 
required to, negotiate with all offerors in 
the group. And in certain procurements, 
where a substantial number of clearly com- 
petitive proposals have been obtained and 
the contracting officer is satisfied that the 
most favorable proposal is fair and reason- 
ably priced, an award may be made without 
discussion or negotiation with any offeror. 

It is our opinion that the authority to 
negotiate does not, of itself, warrant the 
curtailment of competition. Yet this may 
be the result where several proposals are 
received and the contracting officer decides 
to negotiate with only one offeror or to 
award a contract without discussion with 
any offeror. In such cases the contracting 
officer must base his evaluation of the con~ 
tractor’s proposal on facts and information 
supplied by the proposed contractor and is 
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not in a position to determine with any de- 
gree of certainty the reasonableness of esti- 
mated costs and proposed prices. 

We therefore are not in agreement with 
the present provisions of ASPR 3-805. We 
believe that the regulation should be amend- 
ed to require, whenever practicable, the con- 
duct of negotiations with all responsible 
offerors who submit proposals within a com- 
petitive range, price and other factors con- 
sidered. 


These sharp criticisms of procurement 
practices do not come from disgruntled 
bidders and critical Senators alone. It 
would be difficult to find a more respon- 
sible and cautious officer than the 
Comptroller General. Congress estab- 
lished the General Accounting Office spe- 
cifically to give it a way to check on the 
executive branch through an agency 
which has the technically qualified per- 
sonnel to do an adequate job. We should 
be grateful to the Comptroller General 
for calling our attention to the failure 
of the Department of Defense to carry 
out the intent of Congress in the area 
of procurement, and for pointing out 
how the taxpayers money could be saved 
if more competition was sought. 

Mr. President, I submit a concurrent 
resolution calling on the Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement of the Joint 
Economic Committee to ascertain why 
the Department of Defense continues to 
evade the clear intent of Congress that 
most purchases should be made by ad- 
vertised competitive bidding, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the concurrent 
resolution be referred to that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 


and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
21) was received and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the 
Joint Economic Committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to conduct a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of the extent 
to which competitive bidding is utilized by 
the Military Establishment in the procure- 
ment of materials and supplies with a view 
to determining whether existing procure- 
ment practices are economically sound and 
consistent with the national interest. The 
joint committee shall report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN EDUCATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we hear 
much talk these days about the respon- 
sibility of the schools to our Nation, 
and equally as much talk about the re- 
sponsibility of our National Government 
to our schools. Much of the time, how- 
ever, the talk ignores the responsibility 
of the student, the responsibility of the 
local community, the ultimate respon- 
sibility of our educational system. 

President W. L. McDivitt of Otero 
Junior College, La Junta, Colo., is an 
outstanding example of the new gen- 
eration of educators who are concerned 
about our drift away from the accept- 
ance of such obligation. Recently he 
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took the trouble to write me some of 
his thoughts along this line. I now read 
from his letter: 


I frankly feel that we have lost sight of 
our objectives in education, if we ever had 
them. In brief, I refer you to the four 
basic objectives outlined by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. They are: (1) Civic respon- 
sibility; (2) economic efficiency; (3) human 
relationships; and (3) self-realization. I do 
not feel that we are successfully pursuing 
these four basic objectives. With young 
people standing in line to pay a dollar down 
and a dollar forever on every type of item 
purchased, and with businessmen dangling 
this bait in front of them, and the schools 
doing little to teach economic efficiency, we 
can expect little else other than a hand 
being thrust toward the Federal Government 
pocketbook. 


In his letter, he continues to expand 
that thought. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. McDivitt’s letter be printed at 
this point in the Recorp; and I com- 
mend him for his very thoughtful dis- 
cussion of this entire area. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OTERO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
La Junta, Colo., March 9, 1961. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: I received your let- 
ter of February 27, in which you state Con- 
gress is losing effective control over Federal 
expenditures. I want you to know that I 
heartily agree with you on this, and I am 
sorry that there are not more people willing 
to speak on it. 

I am old enough to remember the depres- 
sion period, and I am also young enough 
to hope to have many productive years left. 
In my chosen profession, I hope to be able 
to give the kind of leadership that our young 
people need. I frankly feel that we have 
lost sight of our objectives in education if 
we ever had them. In brief, I refer you to 
the four basic objectives outlined by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. They are: (1) 
Civic responsibility; (2) economic efficiency; 
(3) human relationships; and (4) self- 
realization. I do not feel that we are suc- 
cessfully pursuing these four basic objec- 
tives. With young people standing in line 
to pay a dollar down and a dollar forever 
on every type of item purchased, and with 
businessmen dangling this bait in front of 
them, and the schools doing little to teach 
economic efficiency, we can expect little else 
other than a hand being thrust toward the 
Federal Government pocketbook. This may 
seem to be a rather shocking way to state 
the case, but I feel that this is our definite 
trend. For example, I think Federal aid 
to education is a good thing if it can hon- 
estly and truly be justified. This means, of 
course, that every local community and 
every State must first of all make every ef- 
fort it can to get its own house in order. 
I do not feel this is being done in Colorado, 
though we have made rapid strides in this 
direction. 

I discover that if President Kennedy's Fed- 
eral aid program for education goes into 
effect, Colorado would stand to receive $26 
million, and of course we would only have 
to pay $32 million to receive this benefit. 
This may be somewhat selfish from my 
standpoint. 

I do realize that some States are not able 
to pay the cost of education. Perhaps we 
should establish a priority basis for States to 
receive this aid, but do so first of all only 
when we are certain that they have made 
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every effort to help themselves. Welfare, as 
you know in Colorado, is a glaring eyesore. 
We are creating a generation of young people 
who have learned to expect to make a pro- 
fession out of welfare and aid to dependent 
children. Once again, there are those who 
need it, but there are many robust and 
healthy people who, if they would get out 
and hustle, would be able to find work. 
However, they are not willing to do Just any 
kind of a job. We experience this with some 
of our young people who enroll in college. 
I think we need to be very careful about 
scholarship programs and everything else 
relative to student aid. I have had young 
people who have reported to me the fact that 
they were down to their last nickel. 

However, they can rake out a package of 
cigarettes while in conversation with you and 
agree that they will take a job until they 
have reported for the job and discovered that 
they do not make $2 an hour. Since a stu- 
dent is only using a job as a means to an end, 
he should be willing to settle for less than 
full scale pay. However, they have been 
raised in an environment where this is not a 
popular concept. I personally feel that we 
should go slow on scholarship aid until such 
time as we know that students are genuinely 
deserving. It is all well and good for edu- 
cators to say that they will take Federal aid 
if there are no strings attached. Person- 
ally if I spend a dollar, I want to know where 
it is being spent. By the same token, when 
I cast my vote for Senators and Representa- 
tives, I expect them to know where the dol- 
lars are to be spent, and they should demand 
to know. I do not feel we can conscien- 
tiously have Federal aid without some kind 
of Federal control. This is simply not sound 
economics. 

I commend you for being concerned about 
helter-skelter spending, and I would like to 
see the context of a bill which you would 
propose as a checkmate to this. If my letter 
sounds somewhat disorganized, this is only 
natural, as I am only talking about a very 
disorganized subject, and one from which we 
should bring a certain amount of order out 
of chaos. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. McDivirt, 
President. 


HARMFUL EFFECTS OF THE FREE 
TRADE POLICY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that in this day and age there is 
nothing we need more than constructive 
thought. In fact, I am forced to say 
that constructive thought is one of the 
rarest elements to be foundin man. Un- 
fortunately, we human beings have a 
habit of starting along a path and pursu- 
ing that course; and the name by which 
it is called, particularly the glib mot- 
toes that surround it, causes us to hang 
to it and cleave to it for many years, 
often long after its purpose has been 
lost. 

One of the things to which we have 
held very seriously, with little or no con- 
sideration of what it means to our 
country, is the so-called free trade pol- 
icy. I suppose that at this point some 
of my colleagues will fear they are going 
to hear a speech in favor of high-tariff, 
protectionist policies. But that is not at 
all the case. 

However, Mr. President, we began 
with a free trade policy based on the 
idea and concept that by that means we 
would create wealth in other countries; 
that by trading with other countries, we 
would permit them to build up and 
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strengthen their economic systems, so 
that we, in turn, could do more trade 
with them. But the hard, cold fact 
which it is very difficult for any econo- 
mist today to ignore, is that the free 
trade system alone is not working but is 
wreaking great harm upon US. indus- 
tries. 

Mr. President, why do I say that? 
First, I wish to point out that in almost 
every field of economic endeavor in our 
country, today our firms are being taken 
out of the American market by the im- 
ported goods. In that connection, I can 
mention, first of all, agricultural prod- 
ucts; second, ores—lead, zinc, fluor- 
spar, and 50 others—which today are 
being imported at prices with which our 
producers cannot compete. They can- 
not compete because American labor is 
on a standard of living entirely different 
from that of the workers in the coun- 
tries from which the imports come. 

Some 4 years ago the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs stud- 
ied the situation in regard to the im- 
portation of lead and zinc from South 
American countries. Contrary to the 
belief that the money paid for the im- 
ports from those countries was being 
used for the good of the workers there, 
who, in turn, would be able to buy the 
products of U.S. firms, we found that 
the workers in those countries were still 
working on the basis of approximately 
$1 a day or less, whereas the workers 
in the mines in the United States are 
working on a basis of $22 a day. 

Does this mean that the standard of 
living and the wages of the workers in 
the United States should be cut or re- 
duced? By no means, Mr. President. 
But it is time for this country, particu- 
larly those who shape our economic pol- 
icies, to awake to the fact that the pres- 
ent policy is wrecking many American 
industries. It has almost closed the 
lead and zinc mines in the United States. 
In my own State, all of them, with the 
exception of one mine, are closed. How 
can our producers possibly compete, 
when imported lead and zinc are laid 
down in New York at 22 cents a pound, 
whereas the very minimum required to 
produce lead and zinc in this country— 
because of the wage differential—is 31 
cents a pound. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the 
theoretical benefits of free trade; but 
I say that when the money paid for such 
imports is absorbed by a few large min- 
ing interests or is absorbed in taxes by 
the governments of the countries where 
the imports are produced, which in some 
cases are also the owners of those firms, 
then we are pursuing a foolish and fool- 
hardy policy, because it has wrecked 
much of the mining industry in the 
United States. 

This evening, I wish to speak more 
particularly and more specifically about 
one industry—and, in particular, about 
one company. It is the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., which has had its main plant 
at Pueblo, Colo., for many years—begin- 
ning there long before I was born; and 
it still operates there. 

I have a great feeling of affinity for 
this company. I was born in Pueblo. 
Many of my classmates worked in the 
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steel mill of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., and their fathers worked there. I 
must confess frankly that when I was a 
young man, education for me would have 
been impossible if I, too, had not joined 
my friends in working in that steel mill. 
I worked there for five summers, between 
my terms at the university, during the 
winters. SoI have a great love for these 
people, because many of them who work 
there are lifelong friends of mine. 

I address my remarks to this subject 
tonight because I am primarily inter- 
ested in these people and their jobs. Too 
little attention has been paid to what 
the trade policies of our country are 
doing to these people and many others 
like them all over the United States. 

Very few persons realize the import 
and export trends of the past several 
years, and the fact that foreign competi- 
tion is seriously affecting the U.S. econ- 
omy, particularly the smaller steel com- 
panies. So I speak also in behalf of 
other small steel companies, not only the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

In this area, never before has competi- 
tion been so dramatically obvious as it is 
today. In the U.S. markets, we can find 
steel, automobiles, machinery, hardware, 
appliances, housewares, toys, and many 
other articles which are marked “Made 
in Germany” or “Made in Belgium,” or 
“Made in Japan” or “Made in Hong 
Kong’’—all of them imported, and all of 
them the products of systems under 
which, in some areas, the labor employed 
in manufacturing the articles is no bet- 
ter than slave labor; and all of these 
commodities are available on the Ameri- 
can market at prices less than the prices 
at which similar articles can possibly be 
manufactured in the United States. In 
fact, very often—particularly as regards 
fabricated steel products—the foreign 
countries have improved their manufac- 
turing facilities during the past few 
years to such an extent that the import- 
ed goods are equal to such goods pro- 
duced in the United States; yet the im- 
ported goods can still be sold for less 
than the selling price of similar goods 
produced in the United States, even 
after the importers have paid the tariff 
schedules which now apply to such im- 
portations. 

It is not just the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. alone. There are 2 million 
people who have lost their jobs in this 
field, since 1956, because of foreign trade 
changes. Where is the boom of the 
1960’s with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
and other small steel companies who are 
essentially fabricators? ‘The boom has 
gone abroad. American businesses limp 
along, without help or attention from 
our Government, and, somehow or other, 
it is expected these businesses will con- 
tinue to work in competition with people 
who pay dramatically less wages abroad. 
This is not merely the problem of man- 
agement; this is the problem also of the 
worker. 

Mr. A. F. Franz, president of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., made a very penetrat- 
ing explanation of this to the employees 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in their 
newspaper, called The Blast, on March 
27, 1961; and to him I am indebted for 
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the figures which I intend to use in my 
remarks this evening. 

Mr. Franz has done this before. He 
pointed out, in a speech in 1959, what 
was happening to the small industries; 
but no one in the Government, at least, 
apparently paid any attention. 

The world steel industry has grown 
tremendously in the past 10 years. 
European and Japanese industries were 
destroyed after the war. With our help, 
they have been rebuilt. So they have 
as good, or in some instances, better 
equipment than we have in this country. 
We no longer have, on an overall basis, 
superior facilities. When they can com- 
pete with as good facilities as we have, 
and are still able to produce their prod- 
ucts cheaper, then we have to look to 
the protection of our own industries and 
the protection of our own labor. 

The increase in imports and the de- 
cline in exports of steel mill products, 
including pig iron, have been going on 
for a number of years. For example, in 
1957, we exported 6 million tons of these 
products, which dropped to 3 million 
tons in 1960. 

In 1957 we imported 1,388,000 tons, 
which had jumped to over 5 million tons 
in 1959, and to 3,720,000 tons in 1960. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a part of the 
Recorp, table 1, showing the record of 
exports and imports in this particular 
field during these years. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TaBLe I.—Imports and erports of steel, 1957 
through 1960 


[In tons} 
Year Exports Imports 
WON c Ss . - eecdessdedsig---tals 6, 074, 163 1, 388, 752 
itis eh ciddine neveaens 2, 802, 805 1, 931, 559 
Na eed tn Sok nate ain 1, 697, 313 5, 137, 349 
000. nite So Sead: 3, 100, 711 3, 720, 349 


Mr. ALLOTT. We hear much about 
balancing exports and imports of steel. 
Perhaps in tons this can be done, but 
the cold facts are that the big boosts in 
exports of steel have come to the big 
companies, which are able to produce 
steel in sheets and heavy production, 
but not to those which fabricate it. Of 
what products am I speaking when I 
make that statement? I am talking 
about wire rods, concrete reinforcement 
bars, hot-rolled bars, structural shapes, 
steel pipe and tubing, wire nails, wire 
fencing, barbed wire, wire rope and 
strand, round wire and. steel wire, gal- 
vanized and other coated wire, and pig 
iron. 

The fact is that the total U.S. imports 
and exports of this type of product, dur- 
ing the year 1960, in net tons, showed a 
very unfavorable balance. For example, 
the total tonnage imported to the United 
States was 2,946,000, and the total ex- 
ported was 699,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point in my remarks to in- 
clude in the Recorp, table III, which 
shows the specific U.S. imports and ex- 
ports, by type, of these specific products. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TaBLe III.—Total U.S. imports and exports of 
cost, freight, and insurance type products 
for 1960, net tons 


Imported | Exported 
tothe | from the 
United | United 
States States 


Products 


Wire rope and strand 

Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wires- 
Pig iron 


> 946, 080 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, one of 
the interesting things that has happened 
in this area is that few people in the 
Senate understand or believe the effect 
these facts have had upon the local 
economy. I suppose some _ persons 
through the Great Plains area are prone 
to believe that the condition has no effect 
on them. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to some of the imports which come 
into the various customs districts. 

For example, the State of Washington 
Customs District imported 34,244 tons of 
these products. 

The Oregon Customs District imported 
47,220 tons. 

The San Francisco Customs District 
imported 121,783 tons. 

The Los Angeles Customs District im- 
ported 292,994 tons. 

The San Diego Customs District im- 
ported 18,701 tons. 

The Mexican Border Customs Dis- 
trict—and who would ever think it would 
happen there—imported 9,586 tons. 

The Galveston Customs District im- 
ported 477,762 tons. 

The New Orleans Customs District im- 
ported 190,626 tons. 

The Mobile Customs District imported 
59,947 tons. 

The Great Lakes area imported 526,108 
tons. 

The Massachusetts Customs District 
imported 118,633 tons. 

The New York and Philadelphia Cus- 
toms Districts imported 398,308 tons. 

The Maryland and Virginia Customs 
Districts imported 152,241 tons. 

The North and South Carolina Cus- 
toms Districts imported 90,507 tons. 

The Georgia and Florida Customs Dis- 
tricts imported 549,516 tons. 

All other customs districts together 
imported 151,519 tons. 

So the net result, I repeat, is that 
there were imports of Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. and other small producer type 
products of almost 3 million tons, and 
exports of only 699,000 tons. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may adequately appraise what is hap- 
pening to them and their regions by rea- 
son of this change in situation, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
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printed in the Recorp an evaluation and 
compilation of each of these products, 
by districts, as shown on table 2. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Imports by U.S. customs districts 
Washington Customs District: 


Hot rolled bars 
Structural shapes 
Steel pipe and tubing 
Wire nails 


Wire rope and strand 
Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire_ 


Structural shapes 
Steel pipe and tubing 
Wire nails 


Wire rope and strand 
Round wire and steel wire 


Wire rope and strand 

Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire_ 
Pig iron 


Total tonnage 
Los Angeles Customs District: 


Concrete reinforcement bars 
Hot rolled bars 

Structural shapes 

Steel pipe and tubing 

Wire nails 


Wire rope and strand 

Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire_ 
Pig iron 


2,211 


Total tonnage 


San Diego Customs District: 


Wire rope and strand 
Round wire and steel wire 


Total tonnage 
Mexican Border Customs District: 


April 24 


Imports by U.S. customs districts—Con. 


Mexican Border Customs District— 
Continued 
Steel pipe and tubing 
Wire nails 
Wire fencing 
Barbed wire 
Wire rope and strand 
Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire. 


Total tonnage 


Galveston Customs District: 


Structural shapes 

Steel pipe and tubing 

Wire nails 

Wire fencing 

Barbed wire 

Wire rope and strand 

Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire- 
Pig iron 


Total tonnage 
New Orleans Customs District: 


Concrete reinforcement bars _-_-.-. 
Hot rolled bars 

Structural shapes 

Steel pipe and tubing 

Wire nails 

Wire fencing 

Barbed wire 

Wire rope and strand 

Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire 3, 053 


Total tonnage 


190, 626 


Mobile Customs District: 


Concrete reinforcement bars__-_- 
Hot rolled bars 

Structural shapes 

Steel pipe and tubing 

Wire nails 

Wire fencing 

Barbed wire 

Wire rope and strand 

Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire_ 


Hot rolled bars 

Structural shapes 

Steel pipe and tubing 

Wire nails 

Wire fencing 

Barbed wire 

Wire rope and strand 

Round wire and steel wire 
Galvanized and other coated wire. 
Pig iron 


4, 147 


Total tonnage 


Massachusetts Customs District: 


Structural shapes 
Steel pipe and tubing 
Wire nails 


Wire rope and strand 
Galvanized and other coated wire_ 








1961 


Imports by U.S. customs districts—Con. 
New York and Philadelphia Customs 


Districts: 

Ie F0G0i ook iw ec eunssewsd 72, 259 
Concrete reinforcement bars..... 53, 696 
TSG PSN BETS. 622 coc cwcindein 39, 488 
Structural shapes........---..-. 78, 808 
Steel pipe and tubing-._.-_.----- 38, 336 
Nene * GN a bGase cucsacdbenns 45,178 
PD MO cect awe etciaee 2, 690 
RE We. «ctw sadtdidads 4, 051 
Wire rope and strand_ ~~... 4,162 
Round wire and steel wire... 37, 233 
Galvanized and other coated wire. 3,250 
Pee Wh es adic etceasdedecics 19, 157 

Total WRAPS... dsesccsced 398, 308 

Maryland and Virginia Customs Dis- 
tricts: 

WER TU 6 ncaa scennusebues 44, 599 
Concrete reinforcement bars... 12, 866 
Bee COMING, WE oon ancedonats 5, 714 
Structural shapes_-....--....... 29, 673 
Steel pipe and tubing_-__---_--- 7, '780 


I a a asain mariana 18, 587 


EEN. SOM, oc ta eud wan 4, 266 
MGR ° Wee oo. anon dat see 4, 844 
Wire rope and strand____.....--. 2,192 
Round wire and steel wire... -. 14, 947 


Galvanized and other coated wire. 6,661 
Be MUR th a cesta tas ono enact 


Total DNNEGC...... cos divvnwse 


North and South Carolina Customs 


Districts: 

NE, Be alin: on ves in cctnnebobegee'cbtnaats te 45 
Concrete reinforcement bars. 9, 499 
Rr Wes iow ee picisinetscientwtincees 4, 394 
Structural shapes_.......-...... 37, 146 
Steel pipe and tubing_----_._-_- 10, 573 
7 BR aE BERS aE 19, 687 
MP I icine mncesdnsscn mies nage 2,813 
SI, Ml reetce cadre Atos abe 2, 707 
Wire rope and strand_.___-_--... 1, 884 
Round wire and steel wire__.___. 1, 008 
Galvanized and other coated wire_ 751 

Wes ., COREE. ..inenccegacs 90, 507 


Georgia and Florida Customs Dis- 


tricts: 
SNL: DIE sts nines ines ctglh elas t a ipnaeb chia 32, 769 
Concrete reinforcement bars.... 78, 532 
I. ARNO SURI nnpinaina ne nmmeqneie 5, 803 
Structural shapes.......-....... 46, 347 
Steel pipe and tubing-...-.. --- 23, 896 
FI) SIDR hich cichineenstg cn aakch sgegurincmanaees 19, 075 
TED SOO Rinnnedstccamgnpatianem 2, 836 
BN WOU chic chine miinseinitajesid niga tend 3,135 
Wire rope and strand_-_-.__~--.--. 6, 192 
Round wire and steel wire... _- 26, 498 
Galvanized and other coated wire. 2,637 
BE eA a gcennan me cinnisamamnainten 6, 866 


BRON BORNE in ciciei nmin 549, 516 





All other customs districts: 
Wee: BOs sb we ediie sen cdenestaws 2,110 
Concrete reinforcement bars___ 82, 085 


SGN CORNOE: ROTB iii cns ccs nscas 
Structural shapes__-.......-.... 


Steel pipe and tubing-.-._-.---.. 29, 503 
RR: | SROs cirette bln on ose sm wiweinnisilon 8, 568 
PU LOM iatitbé dit enccacacideckes 585 
ae ee 2,103 
Wire rope and strand__-__-_ --- 718 
Round wire and steel wire__._---. 6, 044 
Galvanized and other coated wire_ 306 
BI) YORIIING, saictechicts acetals cd sine aniehatatinvitiln cll 4,979 

Total CUNRAGS;....~ ..- nacsnka 151, 519 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, what 
the foreign competition means is not 
merely damage to business. What it 
means specifically to me, in terms of 
my hometown, is damage to people who 
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work for a living. It means damage to 
10,000 jobs. Indirectly, it affects the 
main street of a city of nearly 90,000. 
That is the reason why I am concerned 
about it. 

Competition exists in the world mar- 
ketplace. We are always going to face 
the prospect of competition. However, 
now we are being challenged, and we 
are being challenged, I believe, in an 
unfair way. 

What can we do about this? I think 
one of the first things we can do is to 
appeal to our Government to reestablish 
the 25-percent differential with respect 
to Government bids, which differential 
was generally effective from 1933 to 1954 
and was changed to 6 percent by Execu- 
tive order of the President in 1954. 

What does the differential mean? It 
simply means that the American Gov- 
ernment will award contracts to Amer- 
ican firms in competition with foreign 
firms so long as the bid by the American 
firm does not exceed the bid by the 
foreign competitor by more than 6 
percent. 

I am not sure whether the 25-percent 
differential is the absolute differential 
which should be adopted, but I know 
the 6-percent differential is no longer 
adequate to protect the great bulk of 
American manufacturers. I think it is 
time we started to protect them. 

In the article to his workers Mr. Franz 
laid out what I consider to be a very 
wonderful program for management and 
for himself. He told the workers in the 
article what he wished to do. He felt 
he had to build a better plant. A great 
deal of money has been invested in the 
plant recently. It is imperative, Mr. 
Franz says, that the differential on Gov- 
ernment bidding be changed. 

Last year, during the great campaign, 
when I was out on the hustings in all 
the small towns and cities of my great 
State, in almost every place I spoke I 
made the statement that one could buy 
barbed wire, a product in very great 
demand in the West, from Japan, from 
Belgium, or from West Germany cheaper 
in the local town than from the C.F. & I. 
in Pueblo, in the same State. 

I was never challenged on that state- 
ment. Every farmer and rancher who 
used barbed wire, as I made the state- 
ment, would sit and nod his head in 
agreement, knowing full well that any 
farmer or rancher could go to the hard- 
ware or implement store to buy the prod- 
ucts I mentioned cheaper from foreign 
producers, after paying the tariff, than 
he could buy the products from com- 
panies in this country. 

We must do something to protect 
ourselves. 

Mr. Franz suggested what employees 
could do. Some of his suggestions are: 

We must maintain quality standards. 

We must provide service which is the best. 

We must give the customer what he wants 
when he wants it. 

We must fight for the order and work our 
heads off to keep it. 

We must do an honest full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay. 

We must handle machinery, equipment, 
and supplies with care. 
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We must constantly look for new ways to 
do a job better and more efficiently so that 
management would have the benefit of their 
advice. 


He suggested they should reduce costs, 
and increase performance and personal 
responsibility. 

Mr. Franz ended with the statement: 


There must be complete cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. 


The jobs of these people depend upon 
the kind of job that management does 
and the kind of job that labor does. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table which I 
have had prepared, entitled “U.S. Im- 
ports of C.F. & I. Products by Country 
of Origin,’ be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. imports of C.F. & I. products, 
by country of origin 
[Approximate 1960 net tons] 


CR ceca ures suite eins enemies 340, 000 
Wie INGO 5 a. nc inns cdae 190, 000 
FNS Sih otis ecdindabiown seman) 40, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg- ..........--- 890, 000 
TG, Senta dekh ticeinlamaiidichine 300, 000 
West Germany sn on cawenccecnee tien 375, 000 
Started mb nastodanhninleidins 50, 000 
Other European countries____._.-_- 100, 000 
ADO. < ccictinumimigeeitiweccacs 40, 000 
Since tnnlernie pings eee 500, 000 
ORE COQ os cn niancdeudeomue 110, 000 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to note that the great im- 
porters into our country are Belgium, 
West Germany, Japan, and of course our 
great neighbor to the north. 

Mr. President, I have one other table 
which shows U.S. imports and exports of 
flat-rolled products for 1960 in net tons. 

Although in the fabricated steels the 
imports increased greatly, in the flat- 
rolled products of the sheet and strip 
mills for 1960, the reverse was true. 
During 1960 there were imports of this 
type of steel totaling 390,000 tons, and 
there were exports from the United 
States of over 2 million tons. 

This type of production, when balanced 
with the production previously given, 
may seem to justify the statement that 
it all balances out, but it does not truly 
balance out, because the big producers 
are left in a favored position and the 
fabricators are left in an unfavorable 
position. 

I ask unanimous consent that table IV 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

TaBLE IV.—U.S. imports and exports of flat- 
rolled products for 1960, net tons 


Imported) Exported 
to 











Products the | from the 
United | Uni 
States States 
Sheets and strip, hot and cold 
ON ie etnies 350, 949 | 1, 333, 354 


39, 264 685, 753 
390, 213 | 2,019, 107 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. ALLOTT. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I hope by these few remarks 
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to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the situation we face, which has 
arisen because we have been stumbling 
along blindly with a policy in this coun- 
try which, in my opinion, has not 
worked. It is time for the Congress to 
say to the Tariff Commission, as we at- 
tempted to say with respect to lead and 
zinc last year, and as we have attempted 
to say in other instances: “You must 
not look to the old guides. You must 
look to the future. We cannot determine 
these problems solely upon the basis of 
whether the imports affect the whole 
industry. If you are going to say, ‘We 
cannot do anything for steel because we 
are still importing and exporting about 
the same amount,’ this statement disre- 
gards the fact that the small steel com- 
panies, such as the C.F. & I. and the 
small fabricators, are suffering under our 
present system.” 

I bring this to the attention of the 
Senate because we must do something 
for our workers. If these companies 
fail, it will not mean merely the loss of 
the business or the loss of the stock, but 
also it will mean the loss of tens of thou- 
sands of jobs all over the United States. 
Since 1956 more than 2 million men have 
already lost their jobs in this industry. 





ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with the previous 
order, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until Thursday next at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, pursuant to the order previ- 
ously entered, until Thursday, April 27, 
1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 24, 1961: 

U.S. MarsHats 

William J. Andrews, of Georgia, to be U.S. 

marshal for the northern district of Georgia 
for a term of 4 years, vice William C. Little- 
field. 
Keith Hardie, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Wiscon- 
sin for a term of 4 years, vice Ray H. Schoon- 
over. 

Pred F. Hoh, of Ohio, to be U.S. marshal 
for the southern district of Ohio for a term 
of 4 years, vice Howard C. Botts. 

Peyton Norville, Jr., of Alabama, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Alabama 
for a term of 4 years, vice Pervie L. Dodd, 
retired. 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


James B. Abbitt Richard A. Ardavany 


Gary A. Abrell John E. Ardell III 
Jay B. Adler Paul D. Ardleigh 
Bruce W. Albert Paul R. Arneth 
Don M. Alger John C. Arnold 


Arnold C. Allen 
Benjamin E. Allen, Jr. 
John B. Allen, Jr. 


Albert E. Bailey, Jr. 
Thomas F. Bailey 
Joseph A. Baldwin 


William C. Allen, Jr. Thomas Balish 

Larry F. Anderson Walter P. Barde- 

Lonny D. Anderson schewski 

William D. Andress, Henry J. Barfield, Jr. 
Jr. Ronald Barnett 

Wesley A. Andrew Jon M. Barr 


Harold C. Barrett 
Robert W. Barron, Jr. 
Charles A. Bartholo- 
mew 
Perry A. Beem 
Joseph M. Bellino 
John R. Bence 
Joseph C. Benedict 
John M. Benevides 
Wallace F. Benjamin 
Andrew J. Bennett 
David A. Benson 
Joseph B. Berkley, Jr. 
Michael D. Bickel 
James E. Bicknell 
James D. Black 
Jerry H. Black 
John W. Black 
Charles H. Blackinton 
John E. Blann, Jr. 
Larry J. Bodiford 
George T. Borst 
Milton H. Boudov 
James S. Bourn 
Richard G. Bowen 
Johns H. Bower, Jr. 
John E. Boyer 
Michael D. Bradley 
Michael L. Bradley 
John E. Braendle 
John J. Brannan 
Willard P. Bratten, Jr. 
James P. Breece 
DeForest M. Bronk 
Lawson E. Bronson 
William T. Brooks 
Frank M. Brown, Jr. 
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David T. Dean 
Joel P. W. Decker 
John G. Demas 
Robert R. Denis 
Charles R. Denney, Jr. 
Robert T. Derby 
Richard S. DeRose 
Ernest L. DeSha 
Arthur J. Desrosiers, 
Jr. 
Alfred G. Dessayer 
George H. Dewhirst 
Earl L. Diamond 
William J. Dick 
Thomas W. Diekmann 
Anthony E. Dighton, 
Jr. 
John K. Dixner 
Alan H. Donn 
Robert L. Drake 
Allen A. Driscoll 
Wade A. Driver 
Richard C. Drum- 
mond 
John M. Drustrup 
Dorse H. DuBois II 
Pranklin D. Duff 
John A. Dugan 
Timothy P. Dugan, Jr. 
Stephen J. Duich 
Robert O. Dulin, Jr. 
Hugh C. Duncan 
Robert A. Dunkle 
Gerald L. Dunn 
James A. Dunn 
Richard J. Dunn 
Will-Matthis Dunn, 


David A.Brummersted jr. 


Marco J. Bruno 
Charles R. Bubeck 
Robert L. Burgard 
Marshall L. Burgess 
David V. Burke, Jr. 
Reed R. Burn 
William J. Burroughs, 
dr. 
Hugh W. Butler 
Phillip N. Butler 
Richard M. Butrovich 
Willie Z. Byrd 
Joseph P. Cahill 
Arlington F. Campbell 
Donald B. Campbell 
Howard G. Cann, Jr. 
Gary L. Carlson 
Neil S. Carns 
Thomas R. Case 


Earl W. Dunsmoor, Jr. 
Eugene S. Dvornick 
Thomas R. Eckert 
Charles W. Eddins 
John H. Edson 
William R. Eldredge 
Jon K. Elliott 
William S. Emmerich 
Ronald A. Erchul 
Donald C. Erickson 
Anthony C. Esau 
Edward J. Ettinger III 
Frederick A. Farber 
Donald G. Farley, Jr. 
Robert L. Farnan 
Charles A. Farrell, Jr. 
Ted P. Fenno 

Donald R. Ferrier 
Peter W. Ferriso 


Bertrand B. Cassels, JrRobert S. Fitch 


William J. Catlett III 
James V. Cavanaugh 
Robert J. Caviness 
John G. Champlain 
Gary M. Chapel 
Malcolm W. Chase 
Gerald J. Chasko 
Kent R. Chastain 
Alfred L. Cheaure 
Donald M. Chinn 
Robert F. Chipchak 
Donald P. Chiras 
Bruce W. Churchill 
William P. Ciesla 
William B. Clark 
Donald G. Cleveland 
Thomas R. Cochill II 
Hal P. Cockerham 
Isaiah C. Cole 
Alan J. Conboy 
James G. Connell, Jr. 
James J. Connell 
Raymond F. Copes III 
Thomas S. Corboy 
James D. Coullahan, 
Jr. 
Douglas V. Crabbe, Jr. 
Edward C. Craig 
Kenneth G. Craig 
Charles W. Crawford 
Edward F. Curran 
Robert T. Davis II 
Arthur L. Dean, Jr. 


Patrick C. FitzPatrick 
Wilson F. Flagg 
Bernard M. Fleming 
Elbert E. Flesher, Jr. 
Frederick K. Fluegel 
James A. Flynn 
Robert L. Foord 
Ernest Frankenberg 
Stuart T. Freeland 
Alan W. Frelich 
Dana P. French, Jr. 
John L. French, Jr. 
Dale F. Furman, Jr. 
Francis A. Furtaw 


Elmer J. Galbraith, Jr. 


Charles J. Gallagher, 
Jr. 
John C. Gallamore 
Francis M. Gamba- 
corta, Jr. 
Grant R. Garritson 
Barry A. Gastrock 
James L. George 
Benno M. Gerson 
Paul S. Gesswein, Jr. 
Frank D. Giambat- 
tista, Jr. 
D. Clark Gibbs 
George C. Gibby 
Richard B. Gill 
Robert N. Giuffreda 
George O. Glavis 
James R. Gloudemans 
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Timothy M. Kelly 
James A. Kemmeter 
Jackson W. T. Ken- 
nedy 
Jared P. Kennedy 
Gus L. Keolanui 
John E. Kerley 
Richard L. Kibbe, Jr. 
Joseph A. Kiel 
William R. Kiggins, 
Jr. 
Thomas R. Kinberg 
Francis M. Kirk, Jr. 
John C. Kirtland 
Knowlton G. Klinck II 
Robert L. Kline 
William F. Klumpp II 
George W. T. Knepell 
Daniel Knight 
Donald A, Knudsen 


Robert P. Glover 
Philip A. Goins 
Gene R. Gollahon 
Roger A. Goodall 
Michael T. Gothie 
John G. Grafton 
Robert L. Graham 
Robert S. Graustein 
Richard . Gray 
Eugene L. Green 
William W.B. Greene 
Alan G. Greer 
Benjamin M. Gregg 
Dwain G. Gregg 
Richard A. Gregor 
John R. Griffith 
Donald P. Grinnell 
Robert G. Grubb 
Gordon E. Guenter 
William ‘1. Gurnee 
Kurt A. Gustafson Larry N. Koch 
John T. Guthrie Jon P. Komarek 
Wallace N. Guthrie, Jr. Alexander B. Komo- 
Henry F. Hahn, Jr. roske, Jr. 
Thomas F. Halloran, ‘Thomas B. Korsmo 
Jr William A. Kraus 
Leonard A. Hamilton Frank R. Kroner, Jr. 
John B. Hancock Arland W. Kuester 
Robert C. Hanson James J. Kulesz 
Harold E. Harden Richard A, Lamporte 
P. Hardison, Luther L. Landin, Jr. 


Robert 

Jr. Paul B. Lang 
John W. Harris Theodore F. Lang- 
William A. Hartman worthy 


Robert O. Hawkins, Jr. Anthony F. Lazzaretti 
John A, Hay William J. Lee 
William C. Helton John H. Lewis 
Edmund L. Henault Ira E. Livingston 
Jimmy D. Henderson John B, Loftus, Jr. 
Joseph P. Herlihy “H” Edmond Logan 
Gary G. Herzberg Glenn U. Long 
Raymond F. Herzog James P. Long 
William D. Hicks, Jr. William C. Long 
Stuart L. Hight Frederick J. Lowack 
Robert S. Hill, Jr. Larry L, Lubbs 
Virgil L. Hill, Jr. Robert D. Luckey 
Thomas W. Hines, Jr. Wilbur D. Lunsford, 
Thomas E, Hinton Jr. 
Richard M. Hixson James A. Luper 
Victor S. Hjelm Edward J. Lutz, Jr. 
Robert W. Hoag II Charles W. Lyman III 
James D. Hodde Thomas W. Lynch 
Michael J. MHoerne-Donald J. Lyons 
mann Douglas T. McDaniel 
Robert G. Hoffman Laurence B. McEwen, 


Robert F. Hofford Jr. 
Neil E. Holben Edward S. McGinley 
II 


Douglas P. Holbrook 
Charles C. Holcomb Ronald E.McKeown 
Allison J. Holifield, Jr. James M. McLaren 
Richard W. Holly John P, McMahon 
Richard W. Holt, Jr. Michael J. McMahon 
Anthony S. Hooker Thomas M. McNicho- 


Roderick M. Horne las, Jr. 
Daniel J. Houton Jacob A. Mack III 


Joseph C. Hubbard, Bernard A. Macknis 
Jr. Michael J. Madden 
George L. Huffman, Jr. Thomas P. Manning, 


Nelson D. Hulme Jr. 
Robert C. Hulse Daniel P. March 


Bernard W. Hum- Thomas M. Markley 
phrey, Jr. Harold P. Martin 
William B.Humphrey William G. Martin 
Walter A.Hutchens Harry A. Marxen 
Edgar D. Hux John Matechak 
James S. Ibach Raymond K. Matzelle 
Richard B. Jacobs Alfred A. Maybach, Jr. 
Mack Johnson, Jr. George G. Mays 
Thomas B. Johnson James W. Meadows 
Frank A. Jones, Jr. John P. Meaker 
Milton H. Jones Harold R. Melendy 
Stanley H. Jones George G. Melenyzer 
Dennis P. Joyce George H. Mensch 
James D. Joyner Carlos E. Mercado 
Colin T. Kagel Robert E. Metcalf 
Victor A. Karcher Charles P. Metzler, Jr. 
Joseph A. Kasales Richard W. Michaux 
Joseph T.Kavanagh David D. Middleton 
Edward L. Keller David L. Miles 
Alvin G. Kelly Alan EK. Miller 
Robert F. Kelly, Jr. Horace H. Miller, Jr. 
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Jonn B. Miller IIT 
Eugene E. Mitchell 
Thomas E. Mitchell 
Thomas W. Mitchell 
Sanford N. Mock 
Peter V. Moffett 
John A. Momm 
Dennis J. Moore 
Dudley B. Moore III 
Mark W. Moore 
Michael J. Moore 
David C. Morency 
Ernest C, Moreno 
Kenneth S. Morgan 
Richard A. Morgan 
Franklin M. Morley 
Charles H. O. Morris 
John K. Morris 
Harlan L. Morrison 
Frank A. Morrow 
George E. Morrow 
Paul D. Moses 
Theodore J. Moss, Jr. 
Joseph B. Mueller 
Terence M. Murphy 
Tom R. Murray II 
William R. Needham 
Edwin C. Nelson 
Robert J. Nemes 
William E. Newman 
Robert D. Nichol 
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Ronald H. Reimann 
William D. Rhodes 
James C. Richardson, 
Jr. 
Norman H. Ridenour 
Arthur T. Rimback 
George P. Ritter 
Christopher B. 
Robbins 
John J. Robinson 
Kurt A. Rohdenburg 
Stanley R. Roman 
Melvin M. Romine 
Thomas F, Rooney 
Robert E. Rosdahl 
Jerome C. Rosenberger 
Neil B. Rosengren 
Robert J. Ross 
Michael C. Roth 
William C. Rothert 
Arthur E. Rowe, Jr. 
William D. C. Royston 
Daniel L. Rush 
Leon B. Russell, Jr. 
Charles M. St. Laurent 
Andrew Salko III 
Howard L. Sandefer 
Raymond L. Sanders, 
Jr. 
George F. Saupe 
Peter E. Schilling 


Christopher O. Nichols Robert P. Schin 


Dennis B. Nichols 
James F. Noonan, Jr. 
Ashley C. Norfleet IT 
Richard A. Norman 
Walter A. North 
Clarence J. Nosal 
Lionel J. Nowotny 
James H. Nutt 
Edward J. O’Brien III 
Henry R. Ochel 
William F. O’Connor 
Kenneth J. O’Dea 
Richard R. Oldham 
Herndon A. Oliver IIT 
Robert A, Olsen 
Stephen J. Olzinski 
Roger P. Onorati 
Philip J. Oppen- 
heimer 
Robert G. O’Steen, Jr. 
Norbert W. Overfield 
Clarence M. Painter, 
Jr. 
John G. Palmer 
Fred J. Palumbo 
Beverly St. Clair 
Pankey 
Anthony R. Papan- 
drea 
Constantine J. Pappas 
David M. Parker 
Robert G. Partlow 
Anthony H. Passa- 
rella 
David J. Patz 
John D. Pearson 
Gilbert B. Perry, Jr. 
J. Stephen Perry 
Frederick M. Pes- 
torius 
Alan M. Peterson 
Ward G. Peterson 
Richard J. Petrucci 
Norman B. Pigeon 
Robert A. Pirrmann 
Charles E. Plaugher 
Thomas G. Pollak 
Jerry L. Post 
Michael J. Preston 
Lawrence H. Price 
John D. Prudhomme 
James M. Quarles 
John M. Quarter- 
man, Jr. 
Vinton A. Rambo 
Salvatore J. Randazzo 
Philip A. Rasmussen 
James D. Rattan 
James A. Rauth 
Neal K. Reich 


Henry Schmidt, Jr. 
Robert E. Schmidt 
Howard T. Schottle 
Henry J. Schwirtz 
Edward F. Sclichter 
Christopher R. 
Seelbach 
Gerald N. Seneff 
Guarino J. Seraly 
Robert E. Seyfarth 
Richard H. Shannon 
Robert H. Shaw, Jr. 
Jon A. Shelton 
Robert W. Sherer 
Robert E. Sheridan 
James E. Shew, Jr. 
Thomas A. Shields 
William B. Shoemaker, 
Jr. 
Albert J. Shower, Jr. 
Richard S. Shreve IV 
Robert D. Shupe 
George R. Simmons 
Richard N, Skirpan 
Alan E. Smith 
Glen W. Smith 
Jerome F. Smith Jr. 
Jerrold M. Smith 
John A. Smith 
John B. Smith 
Larry E. Smith 
Peter N. Smith 
Reid H. Smith 
Robert C. Smith 
Robert W. Smith 
Wayne J. Smith 
Francis E. Snay 
James T. Snedeker 
James H. Sniezek 
Wallace H. Snyder 
Benjamin J. Sottile 
Richard A. Spang- 
ler 
Harold E. Spooner 
Donald H. Sprouse 
Charles D. Stack- 
house 
David M. Stafford 
Maurice D. Stanley, 
Jr. 
John A. Stave 
Charles V. Stebbins 
Boyden T. Steele 
David J. Stem 
Richard D. Stengel 
Jackie L. Stevens 
Allen W. Stewart 
Charles L. Stewart 
Jesse J. Stewart, Jr. 
Richard A. Storm 


William D. Straight 
Walter F. Strobach 
David H. Stryker 
Daniel J. Sullivan 
Dennis A. Sullivan 


Mark H. Waggoner 
William O. Wagnon, Jr. 
Kenneth W. Waldorf 
John A. Walker 

David M. Walsh 


Richard K. Sunder-Robert Wasserman 


land 
David K. Sutelan 
David J. Svendsgaard 
Arra J. Swisher, Jr. 
Kenneth R. Sydow 


Rodney K. Watterson 
John M. Welch 
Richard P. Wells 
Gregory M. Wenzel 
Stephen T. Werlock 


Richard D. Sylvester,David P. West 


Jr. 
Richard P. Taft, Jr. 
Van C. Temple, Jr. 
George D. Theroux 
Alphonse A. Thiel, Jr. 
Charles E. Thomas 
Gayle R. Thompson 
Charles S. Thorell 
David R. Timm 
Marvin D. Tower, Jr. 
James R. Traa 
William H. Tredick 
Frederick Triggs III 
Thomas O. Tucker 
Hugh B. Tulloch 


Frederick J. West 
Robert E. Westfall 
William D. Whitaker 
Richard P. White 
Robert M. Whiting, Jr. 
Richard M. Whitney, Jr 
John J. Wiley 
Gilbert V. Wilkes III 
Leo J. Willetts, Jr. 
Dudley D. Williams III 
Jack R. Williams 
Norman M. Williams, 
Jr. 
Henry P. Willimon, Jr. 
Frederick E. Wilmot 


John F. Tulodieski,Raymond J. Wilson 


Jr. 


Robert B. Wilson 


Gordon A. Uehling, Jr. Barry S. Wimberley 


Charles R. Ulmer 
Paul J. Umberger 
John J. Valerio 
Gerald R. Vanderbilt 
Robert B. Van Metre 


Kenneth L. Van Sickle 


Frank A. Visted 
Robert K. Vogel 
Charles W. R. 
Radesky II 
Gordon W. Wacker 
Herbert A. Wade 
Richard D. Waer 


Thomas C. Winant 

Howard T. Winfree 

Bertrand R. Wittmann 

Ned C. Wolfe 

George R. 
Worthington 

Alan F. Wright 

David J. Wright 


von Walter J. Wylie 


George E. Yarbrough 
George E. Youmans 
Robert L. Zalkan 


The following-named midshipmen (Navai 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Thomas Anderson 
Francis S. Barnes 
Henry A. Booth, Jr. 
Gilbert W. Bratschi 
Edward L. Bryan 
Peter J. Danna, Jr. 
Jack V. Dell 

Walter S. Draper IV 
Ronald H. Ecklein 
Douglas W. Falconer 


John 8S. Lamade 
Harry L. Lara 

Sarason D. Liebler 
Joseph A. Matalavage 
Bruce E. Maxon 
Robert J. McLaughlin 
John P. McQuade III 
Ramon E. Mendez 
William M. Moore, Jr. 
Jeremiah T. O’Donnell 


Richard P. Doctor 
Carl S. Droste 
John C, Evans 
Dennis J. Fitzgerald, 
Jr. 
Frederick F. Forte 
John J. Gallen, Jr. 
Douglas A. Gimber 
Glenn C. Hawks 
Ronald R. Highwart 
Arthur J. Hill 
Charles S. Hill 
Stephen A. Hodge 


* William G. Hoffman 


Charles L. Hull 
Melvin N. Ingalls, Jr. 
John V, Kane III 
Edward B. Kinner 
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William A. Northing- 
ton, Jr. 

Micheal J. O’Connell 

Robert B. Okon 

James R. Otto 

Philip J. Pante 

George W. Peak 

Thomas H. Pence 

Thomas E. Peters 

William G. Preston > 

Roy H. Redderson 

Paul R. Rittelmann 

Leonard W. Schulz 

Robert R. Seacat 

Lynn A. Selke 

Marschall M. Stark 

John R. Stiles, Jr. 

Eugene L. Surber 


Christian W. Knudsen Warren A. Swanson 


Henry L. McElreath 
Scott T. McWhinnie 
Jon I. Mullarky 


Julian H. Tolbert 
Harold D. Vick 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 


ficers’ Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 


as provided by law: 


Joseph M. Atkinson 
Jon A. Bird 
Haig Bodour 
Robert M. Callahan 
John A. Campbell, Jr. 
Thomas R. Carolan 
James J. Cooner 
Robert C. DeMeester 
Ronald B. DeNeuf 
James A. Divis 
John M. Drees 
Ernest E. Fava 
James B. Fitch 
Frank M. Freeman, Jr. 
William J. Graff 
John V. Griesmer 
Robert T. Guyton 
Larry L. Haase 
John H. Hamby, Jr. 
Ronald L. Heinemann 
Billy W. Herbert 
Joseph A. Kaddis 
Donald L. Kanzler 
Wayne F. King 
John A. Knutson 
Charles M. Lamp- 
man II 


Michael R. Levin 
Joseph E. Logan, Jr. 
William G. Mc- 
Canne III 
Robert A. McCaughey 
Robert D. Mc- 
Cutchan, Jr. 
Richard T. Manley 
David L. Marks 
Alexander G. Mullin 
Robert J. Nagle 
Shamus J. O’Hare 
Byron R. Ostrom 
Robert C. Perdue, Jr. 
Ross W. Peterson 
William D. Rhodes, Jr. 
Michael I. 
Schermerhorn 
Charles D. Schroyer 
Charles R. Snyder 
Donald J. Stalker 
Edward F. Sullivan 
Jeremiah M. Sullivan 
Robert L. Wenz 
Ronald B. Williams 
Carl G. Wolf 


The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 


Robert W. Fenick 

John W. Foley, Jr. 

Charles E. Gile 

Kevin J. Growney 

Domenic P. Guerriero 

Raymond A. Hansen, 
Jr. 

James C. Hellauer 


Gordon W. Prescott 
Horace J. Savage 
Raese V. Simpson 
Edward M. Straw 
Joseph M. Sullivan 
Randolph B. Totten II 
Terry G. Waller 
William H. Wight, Jr. 


cers’ training candidates) to be ensigns in 
the Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


Bruce E. Bell 
Robert B. Bell, Jr. 
James G. Belleson 
Myron H. Bond 
Melvin H. Chiogiji 


Barry A. Moser 

James L. Parrish III 

Roy H. Redderson 

George S. Robinson, 
Jr. 


Randolph J. Horhutz 


Bobby N. Wingard 


Howard E. Kuhns Leonard S. Yurkovic 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 


John A. Dickson III 
Daniel R. Gilmore, Jr. 
Samuel B. Ligon 
Brian E. McManus 


Richard E. Roy 
Robert R. Spratt 
Richard R. Thiel 
Thomas R. Weaver 


George Clarren (naval enlisted scientific 
educational program) to be a permanent 


law: 


Neil Block 

Gordon W. Callender, 
Jr. 

John M. Davis 

Warren D. J. Hoppe 

William J. Laufers- 
weiler III 


James T. Mergner 
Richard S. Moore 
James E. Mulgrew 
Alan K. Riffey 
Louis M. Sandrini 
Richard J. Wallace 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidates) to be en- 
signs in the line of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Lawrence R. Adamitis Burt J. Bogard III 


Bruce W. Anderson 
Thomas H. Anderson 
Robert E. Baker 
Donald E, Barrick 
Charles F, Bigsby 


Thomas J. Brock 
William J. Byrne, Jr. 
Michael A. Covell 
Roy M. Davidson, Jr. 
Curtis C. Davis, Jr. 


ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 


The following-named graduates from naval 
enlisted scientific educational program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 


Charles E. Boucher 
Roger W. Talion 


The following named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants in 
the Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


William C. Duncan 
Charles H. Ramsey 
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Robert C. Jones (Naval Reserve officer) to 
be a permanent Heutenant and a temporary 
lieutenant commander in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 


The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


John N. Haswell 
John L. Steffenson 
Charles E Inman 


The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Richard A. Anderson Patrick J. Madden 


Peter B. Baute Robert L. Martin 
Lester L. Bergeron John J. Messina 
John C. Bull, Jr. William E. Pierson 
Robert W. Chambers Vade “G” Rhoades 
Edward B.Connolly Neil J. Rohan 


Leslie I. Sechler 


Douglas R. Currin 
Laurie N. Smith 


Robert J. Forcier 
Eugene A. Lesovsky 
Nicholas M. Murphy (civilian college 
graduate) to be a permanent lieutenant and 
a temporary lieutenant commander in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants in 
the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Richard EK. Hanson 
Wesley L. Voyles 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants in 
the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


John D. Crawford Philip Rochford 
John R. Cushing, Jr. Ward B. Skinner 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and 
temporary Heutenant commanders in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Clyde R. Jackson Herbert A. Tabor 
Edward A. Miller Herman D. Tow, Jr. 
Albert F. Reid 


The following-named (Naval Rescrve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Albert G. Iandolo Ross L. Neagley, Jr. 
Joseph C. Kelly Noel D. Wilkie 
John 8. Kitzmiller, Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) amd temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Aubrey J. Bourgeois, Jonathan P. Luton, Jr. 

Jr. Paul D. Lynch 
Robert W. Brazil Robert C. McMurdock, 
Kenneth L. Cottle Jr 
Thomas C. Davis 
William F. Dresen 
Gerald W. Eastwood 
David T. Fenner, Jr. 
Donald E. Fitzgerald 
Chester L. George 
Paul E. Giers 
John B. Holcomb 
Hugh C. Howarth 
Albert W. Jansson, Jr. 
William J. Kelly, Jr. 


Billie M. Mason 
Robert E. Matiack 
Prank R. Miller 
Edward L. Mosby 
Robert E. Murray 
Dominic J. Niccoli 
Theodore C. Nielsen 
Charles T. Pavlick, Jr. 
Kay T. Reese 
George B. Robbins 
David A. Roper 


Douglas C. Klanderud David S. Shaw 
Ronald J. Koss 
Thomas F. Kravets 
Cameron A. Lowe 
Ronald W. Lucker 
Alan B. Luke 


John T. Stevens 
James J. Theisen 
Roger W. Triftshauser 
Owen T. Watkins 
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Beausang, Michael, F., Brown, Charles H. 


Lee S. Brooks, U.S. Navy officer, to be a 
permanent chief warrant officer, W-2, in the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

Francis E. Carnicom, U.S. Navy officer, to 
be a permanent chief warrant officer, W-4, 
in the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

Peter Corradi for permanent promotion to 
the grade of rear admiral in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps of the U.S. Navy. 

The following named officers for permanent 
promotion to the grade of commander in the 


’ line and staff corps as indicated: 


LINE 


Coulson, William T. Oakley, Prancis M. 
Harris, Robert B. Schuh, Linus H. 
Routzahn, Milton M. Byers, Donald F. 
Jones, Charlie R. Matthewson, Francis 


Greksouk, John, Jr. F, 
Quattlebaum, Richard Luke, Manuel 
M. Homer, Vernon L. 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Forde, Widar J. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


McDuffie, Kerman C. 

Charles 8S. Christensen, Jr., U.S. Navy, for 
temporary promotion to the grade of lieuten- 
ant commander subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

Homer Kirkpatrick for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of chief warrant officer W-3 
in the U.S. Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualitication therefor 
as provided by law: 

LINE 
Ayars, James E. 
Ayers, Raymond D. 
Babinski, Hubert F. 
Baetz, Jay G. 
Bailer, Bruce C. 
Bailey, Richard C. 
Baillis, John E. 
Baker, Charles H., Jr. 
Baker, John K. 
Baker, Richard J. 
Baldwin, Edwin M. 
Baldwin, Roger E. 
Baldwin, Benjamin G., 

Jr. 

Ballard, William L. 
Ballard, Ronald H. 
Banta, Clifton E., III 
Barbe, John A. 
Barbour, Henry F. 
Barbour, Michael G. 


Adams, Byron R. 
Adams, Douglas N. 
Adams, John N. 
Adams, John W. 
Adams, Kenneth W. 
Adams, Milton E. 
Addison, James H. 
Addleman, John C. 
Adkins, James N. 
Adler, Roy W. 
Adolphson, James W. 
Affleck, Robert G. 
Akers, Max N. 

Akers, William M. 
Albert, David R. 
Albright, Donald W. 
Albright, John D. 
Alden, James E. 
Alden, John, Jr. 
Alexander, Richard K. 


Alker, Paul B. Barnum, Lewis B. 
Alkov, Prancis L. Barrett, Stephen P. 
Allard, David L. Barrett, Curtis L., Jr. 
Allender, George R. Barron, Douglas W. 
Alvarez, Marcos I. Barry, Gary D. 


Barry, John zx., Jr. 
Barry, Thomas J. 
Bartels, Harlan B. 


Amick, Carl W. 
Anderson, George L. 
Anderson, Ralph P. 
Anderson, Albert M. Bartels, Malcolm G. 
Anderson, John R. Bartholomew, Thomas 
Anderson, Richard S., Cc. 

Jr. Barton, John H. 
Anderson, John W. Bass, Arthur E. 
Anderson, Thorwald Bass, Philip B. 

“H” Bassett, Prank E. 
Anderson, Kenneth E. Battenberg, Paul R., 
Anderson, William A. Jr. 

Angell, Preston W. Batterby, Robert E. 
Antonio, Anthonyl, Bauer, George T. 


dr. Baukus, Erwin J. 
Arata, William A., ITI Baxter, George W. 
Arnold, David W. Bayne, James L. 


Aronson, Jack M. Baynes, Gerald T. 


Ashman, Richard T. Beadles, Thomas J. 
Asleson, Robert P. Beamer, Barton D. 
Atherly, Harold E. Beard, Percy M., Jr. 
Atwell, Marion A. Beath, Arnold R. 
Avery, Prancis A. Beatty, John R. 
Axtell, Lawrence H. Beaube, James D. 
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Jr. Brown, Frank H. 
Bechtel, Henry M., Jr. Brown, John W. 
Beck, Robert L. Brown, Paul L. 
Beckner, Roy T. Brown, Richard G. 
Beckwith, Paul B. Brown, Roger A. 
Beerling, George J., Jr. Brown, Robert S. 
Beitz, David H. Brown, William W. 
Belcher, Samuel A., Brownell, Robert B. 

III Browning, Robert E. 
Bell, Richard H. Bryant, Lawrence D. 
Bellay, Daniel J. Buck, Ralph V. 

Bellis, Donald E. Budney, Stanley M. 
Bellows, Gerald E. Buell, Thomas B. 
Benham, James T. Buerger, Newton W., 
Bennett, Arthur J. Jr. 

Beran, Milo R. Bugbee, Richard D. 
Berg, Kenneth A. Bump, Stanley E. 
Berg, Peter E. Bunting, Keith M. 
Berg, Roger L. Burchardt, Robert J. 
Berg, Robert P. Burchell, Raymond A. 
Bergan, Peter A. Burck, George D. 
Berger, Roger W. Burgess, Frank E., IT 
Berkenstock, Howard Burnett, Norman L. 

R., Jr. Burnett, James R. 
Berkowitz, Harris “I” Burns, Robert E. 
Bernet, Karl R. Burr, Larry K. 
Bernsen, Harold J. Burson, Thomas D. 
Bertelsen, Viggo C. Burton, Charles D. 
Bertke, David E. Bussard, Vernon R., 
Besecker, John A. Jr. 

Best, John W.., Jr. Busse, Arnold L. 
Bigford, Thomas B. Butler, William R. 
Bird, John P. Butterworth, Frank 
Bitting, Robert A. wW., Ir 

Blackburn, George “L” Byman, William E. 
Blackburn, Harry L., Byrer, James W. 

Jr. Caldwell, James F. 
Blackistone, David L. Caldwell, Robert W.K. 
Blackwell, Bruce I. Caldwell, Billy F. 
Blair, Frederick E. Calkins, Delos S., Jr. 
Blanco, James V. Calton, Robert G., Jr. 
Blank, Murray D. Calvert, John F. 
Blatchford, James D. Cameron, John W. 
Blatt, Russel N. Cameron, Robert J. 
Bliss, John R. Campbell, Craig S. 
Boatright, Jimmie R. Camper, James R. 
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Mills, Frederick Z. 
Misch, Franz, H. 
Montoya, Benjamin F. 
Moody, Thomas W. 
Olson, William A. 


Osterhoff, James M. 
Peltier, Eugene J. 
Podbielski, Victor 
Riley, James L, 
Scrabis, Joseph R. 
Sherbrook, Michael V. 
Simmons, William A., 
Jr. 
Smythe, Arnold R., Jr. 
Soukup, Charles L. 
Steadley, Alfred M., 
Jr. 
Suelter, Leonard G. 
Thoureen, Thomas H. 
Updegrove, Loyal R. 
Walter, John A. 
Williams, James A. 
Wilson, James L., III 
Wolf, Frederick H. 
Worley, Robert F. 
Wudtke, Donald E. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Anderson, Walter C. 
Angelo, Lewis E. 
Baker, George F., Jr. 
Bender, Allen E. 
Brown, Charles R. 
Bullard, Henry B. 
Cannady, John W., Jr. 
Celeste, Vincent J. 
Chipman, Albion P. 
Comfort, Gerald G., 
Sr. 
Corder, James E. 
Crodick, William J. 
DeWitt, James E. 
Elfstrom, Berger R., 
Jr 


Fanning, Graydon E. 
Ginn, Robert W. 
Hodges, Richard C. 
Holliday, James P., Jr. 
Hussey, Theodore A. 
Keller, Eugene R. 


The following-named (Army Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 


King, William U. 
Kovarik, Clifford V. 
Lakey, Dean E. 
Law, Malcolm K. 
Livingston, Donald K. 
Madison, Howard D. 
McIntyre, Max N. 
McNair, Harold E. 
Mulvey, Joseph R. 
Owen, Ivan B. 
Perry, Vernon P. 
Redding, Francis J. 
Richards, William E., 
Jr. 
Scott, Floyd C., Jr. 
Shedlosky, Albert F. 
Smith, Fred E. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Spurgeon, Troy L. 
Ustick, Leo A. 
Waters, Carl “R” 


fications therefor as provided by law: 


David T. Stone 


The following-named (U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy graduates) for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


James A. Cassidy, Jr. Neal T. Rountree 
William M. Gibbons 


The following-named (U.S. Military Acad- 
emy graduates) for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefore as provided by law: 


Gene A. Adams, Jr. 
James R. Corcoran 
Kim E. Fox 


Brendan M. Greeley, 
Jr. 
Frank L. Heikkila 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 


Bryan K. Allen Carl A. Koellner 
Donald L. Bernath Luther P. Stroud, Jr. 
Patrick A. Connors Peter D. Winer 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 
Claiborne H. Brown Charles L. Meadows 
Wesley J. Chowen James T. Owen, Jr. 
Frederick A. Mc- Robert L. Vertrees 

Caughan 


The following-named (from the temporary 
disability retired list) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of major in the 
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Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Hector G. Risigari-Gal, Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Academy 
graduates) for permanent appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


Joseph J. Allegretti 
Carl R. Bledsoe 
Andre R. Brousseau 
III 
Arthur H. Butler 
John A. Butler III 
Frank Butsko 
William R. Campbell, 
Jr. 
Sterling K. Coates 
Frank Dattilo III 
Charles E. Davis 
Dale “D” Dean 
Nelson C. De Partee 
Harry L. Dietz 
Clifford R. Dunning 
Donald L. Evans 
John M. Everage 
William W. Fitts, Jr. 
Jackie R. Gardner 
Darrel E. Gonyea 
James A. Hart 
Wilton H. Hyde, Jr. 
Gene F. Johnson 
Alfred R. Joyner 
Richard J. Kievit 
Henry Kolakowski, Jr. 
Bruce E. Krueger 
James M. Laster 
John Lecornu 
Frederick E. Lewis Ralph A. Zimmerman 
Melvin H. Long David R. Zittel 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment to the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Edwin Bean Neil R. Lincoln 
Theodore L. Gatchel Anthony J. McCarty 
Larie W. Holmes John R. Puckett 
Arthur L. Houston 


Joseph C. Maiden, Jr. 
Joseph W. Marshall 
Tit 
Willard D. Marshall 
John M. Mattiace 
Stephen M. Mayian 
Andrew G. McFadden, 
Jr. 
Gerald M. Meneskie 
John C. Morris, Jr. 
Donald J. Myers 
John R. O’Connor 
Edward A. Oleata 
Robert R. O’Neil 
Robert O. Pelott. 
John L. Prichard 
William M. Rakow, 
Jr. 
Richard B. Rothwell 
Justin M. Ryan 
Bruce L. Shapiro 
John J. Sheahan 
Arnold R. Swart 
Roy T. Talcott 
William H. Trice, Jr. 
Amilcar Vazquez 
Sam T. Walter, Jr. 
Malcolm W. Wehrung 
William H. White 
Paul C. Winn 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 24, 1961: 
PusLic HovusInc COMMISSIONER 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of Texas, to be 
Public Housing Commissioner. 
US. ATTORNEY 
David C. Acheson, of the District of Co- 


lumbia, to be U.S. attorney for the District 
of Columbia for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Apri 24, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Alex Porteus, Newburgh, N.Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


Blessed is that nation whose God is 
the Lord. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help. My help 
cometh from the Lord. 

We bow in silent recognition of this 
fact, thanking God for providing us 
with strength and wisdom. We are, 
indeed, grateful for this body of men 
and women who are giving themselves 
in the service of this Nation and world. 

We pray especially for our President; 
may he and those around him in places 
of power be guided by Thy wisdom. 
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Bless the Vice President and the 
Senate. 

We pray that Thy mantle of wisdom 
and understanding might fall upon the 
Speaker and the Members of this House 
so that each decision they make will be 
for the benefit of all the people of our 
Nation and our world. 

May the leadership of our Nation 
lead us to that peace on earth, good will 
toward all men. 


We pray in Thy name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 20, was read and ap- 
proved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 3935. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
coverage for employees of large enterprises 
engaged in retail trade or service and of other 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to in- 
crease the minimum wage under the act to 
$1.25 an hour, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 4884. An act to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists on its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. SMaTHERS, Mr. WIL- 
LiAMs of Delaware, and Mr. CarLson to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1372. An act to authorize the temporary 


release and reapportionment of pooled acre- 
age allotments. 





HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may be permitted 
to sit during general debate this week 
and next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


“HELP SERGEANT YORK FUND” 
GOES OVER THE TOP 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the necessary money to settle the tax 
claim of the Government against Alvin 
C. York has been raised—and the claim 
has been settled—contributions continue 
to come to the committee. 

Today, the Help Sergeant York Com- 
mittee received a check for $1,000 from 
Bob Hope, a great American and a great 
entertainer. Bob Hope has requested 
that his gift be added to the Sergeant 
York Fund to benefit the family of the 
great World War I hero. 

This action on Bob Hope’s part is just 
another of the generous actions on be- 
half of American servicemen and vet- 
erans. 

Since 1942—18 consecutive years— 
Bob Hope has foregone spending the 
Christmas season at home with his fam- 
ily in order that he might hop and fly 
from one remote area to another to 
bring cheer and joy of the Christmas 
season to American servicemen around 
the world. 

This most recent contribution by Hope 
is typical of his generosity—his bigness 
of heart—and of the service of his life. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not possible to list 
here all of the names of the contributors 
to the York fund—thousands and thou- 
sands of generous Americans—however, 
I do want to have included the names, 
at this time, of all the $1,000 contrib- 
utors, including your own initial generous 
gift of $1,000 to the York Fund. 


Large contributors include: 
Speaker Sam Rayburn.-._--..----- 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy-_ 
Secretary of Treasury Dillon____-_- 
Jack Warner, president, Warner 


$1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 


2, 500 
Jere Cooper Post on behalf Tennes- 


see American Legion..........-- 2, 000 
Ted Connell on behalf of National 

US erluigivaceh ndply etebrnshbtecekbiios shiais met Wes 1, 000 
Oveta Culp Hobby, former HEW 

BOUNCING in ice scene eddies 1, 000 
Abe Plough, Memphis, Tenn., drug 

manufacturing executive._...-- 1, 000 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr__-_-- 1, 000 
Will S. Clayton, great Tennessean 

and Texan and former Under 

Secretary of State_........-.-.. 1, 000 
Eddie Rickenbacker-___.......-.--- 1, 000 
Philip L. Graham, president, Wash- 

SNGIOR TOM... Jb in nbn Seduawtmowe 1, 000 
ON I ein hh eh ilabcl ds we Satan ended ad 1, 000 





MAJ. GEN. CLEMENT F. ST. JOHN 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House, I rise at this time to pay 
tribute to a native of my own district, 
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Clement F. St. John, a major general in 
the Army of the United States, who has 
served his country with great distinction, 
and who will, on April 30, retire from 
his present position as commanding gen- 
eral of Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C. However, his 
retirement from the Army does not mean 
his retirement from public service, for 
on April 12, it was announced by Dr. 
Walter C. Langaman, president of the 
University of Cincinnati, that beginning 
some time late next month Maj. Gen. 
St. John will become vice president 
and director of that university’s great 
medical center in Cincinnati, with the 
title of professor of hospital adminis- 
tration. 

I feel we should spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Congress for all time the 
story of the accomplishments and the 
service of this distinguished gentleman 
from my District, Maj. Gen. Clement 
F. St. John. 

He was born in Jamestown, Greene 
County, Ohio, February 16, 1905. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree at 
Ohie State University in 1926, and was 
awarded his doctor of medicine degree 
from the same school in 1928. Entering 
active military service June 14, 1928, he 
interned at Letterman General Hospital, 
San Francisco, remaining there until 
July 1929, when he left the Army to 
enter private practice in general medi- 
cine at Columbus, Ohio. 

He was commissioned in the Regular 
Army June 18, 1930, being assigned as 
ward Officer at the Camp Knox, Ky., 
station hospital. In August of the same 
year he went to the Army Medical School 
at Walter Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington as a student, and imme- 
diately following that attended the Med- 
ical Field Service School at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

Upon completion of these schools he 
returned to Camp Knox. In September 
1931 he was transferred to Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., where he performed duty 
with the 2d Medical Regiment, 2d 
Infantry Division, as commanding offi- 
cer of a motor ambulance company, col- 
lecting company, and later as regimen- 
tal adjutant. During parts of 1933 and 
1934, he was on temporary duty with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, first serv- 
ing as camp surgeon at Globe, Ariz., and 
then as subdistrict surgeon at Silver City, 
N. Mex. He returned to the 2d Medical 
Regiment in April 1934 and resumed his 
duties as regimental adjutant, where he 
remained until May 1935, when he was 
transferred to Gorgas Hospital in the 
Canal Zone. Here he was chief of the 
pediatrics department. 

In 1937, he returned to the United 
States and served at the station hospi- 
tal, Fort Benning, Ga., as chief, medical 
section, until 1940. At that time he as- 
sumed command of a medical training 
battalion in the Medical Replacement 
Training Center at Camp Grant, Ill. He 
became a student officer again in July 
1942 when he attended the Command 
and General Staff College at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans. 

In September 1942, he was assigned as 
assistant surgeon and operations officer, 
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Western Task Force, which was then 
headquartered in Washington, D.C. He 
accompanied that organization to north 
Africa in October 1942, and in January 
1943 was appointed operations officer, 
5th Army Surgeon’s Office. In this as- 
signment he took part in the invasion of 
Salerno, Italy, continuing as operations 
officer until the end of the war. 

Returning to Fort Sam Houston in 
1945, he served briefly as the 4th Army 
Surgeon’s executive officer before as- 
signment as Surgeon, ist Army, then 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., and later at Gover- 
nors Island, N.Y. In 1951, following 
attendance at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, he was appointed 
Chief of Medical Plans and Operations 
Division, Office of the Army Surgeon 
General, Washington, D.C. 

He returned to Europe in 1955, as 
Deputy Surgeon of the Army there, and 
in 1957 became Commander of the 9th 
Hospital Center at Landstuhl, Germany. 

In July 1958 he was assigned as Com- 
manding General, Brooke Army Hospital, 
San Antonio, Tex. He assumed com- 
mand of Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C., July 15, 1959, 
the Army’s top medical installation. 
His command there totals 2,600 officers 
and enlisted personnel, and 2,900 civilian 
employees. 

The Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
includes the Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital—probably the Army’s most famous 
hospital—the Army Central Dental Lab- 
oratory, the Audiology and Speech Cen- 
ter, the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, the Walter Reed Army Insti- 
tute of Research, the Army Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory, the Army medical 
services historical and combat develop- 
ment units, and the medical research 
unit in Malaya. 

During the 3 years, beginning in 1951, 
as medical plans and operations chief 
for Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, Gen- 
eral St. John had operational and plan- 
ning jurisdiction over the entire Army 
Medical Service’s worldwide network of 
medical installations. 

One of his most important accomplish- 
ments in this period was the planning, 
design, and construction of seven new 
US. Army hospitals, including those at 
Fort Knox, Ky.; Fort Benning, Ga.; Fort 
Bragg, N.C.; and Fort Dix, N.J. 

General St. John will begin his univer- 
sity responsibilities in time to assist with 
the planning for modernizing the Cin- 
cinnati General Hospital, now part of 
the university medical center. 

Cincinnati voters at last November’s 
election approved overwhelmingly a $17 
million bond issue to construct a new 
high-rise building at the hospital and 
bring up to date its vast complex of 
pavilion-type buildings. 

Also approved by a heavy majority was 
an amendment to the city charter giv- 
ing the university full responsibility for 
the hospital’s administration. General 
St. John’s new post of university vice 
president and director of the medical 
center stems from this amendment. 

The transfer of the hospital’s control 
from the city of Cincinnati to the univer- 
sity is effective January 1, 1962. 
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This distinguished son of Ohio and 
Mrs. St. John have one daughter, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Laymen, now living in 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

When the general retires to private 
life on April 30, he will take with him 
as a partial recognition of his many 
contributions to his country, the follow- 
ing decorations: The European-African- 
Mediterranean Campaign Medal with six 
bronze service stars; the Legion 
of Merit, Commander, Order of the 
Crown—Italy—and the Medal of Valor— 
Italy. 

I am sure I speak for all of the people 
of Ohio when I say it will be with pride 
that we will welcome General St. John 
back to the State of his birth, where we 
feel certain he will continue to serve 
his country and his fellow men with 
great honor and credit to himself. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio pertinent to General St. 
John. I first served with him at Camp 
Grant in 1940 when he was a captain, 
and have been intimately associated with 
him and called him a personal friend 
since that time. Everything the gentle- 
man has said about this eminent states- 
man, soldier, and doctor can be many 
times multiplied. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman for the erudite way 
in which he has brought it to the at- 
tention of the House. 





FEDERAL AID TO AIRPORTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS Mr. Speaker, today 
Senator Monroney and I are introduc- 
ing the administration bill to continue 
the Federal aid-to-airports program for 
an additional 5 years. The hill would 
provide contract authority of $75 million 
a year for the next 5 fiscal years. 

The present authorization expires as 
of June 30 this year. After July 1, Fed- 
eral matching funds would not be avail- 
able for the construction of any part of 
an airport building except to house fa- 
cilities or activities directly related to the 
safety of persons at an airport. In- 
cluded in the $75 million would be $7 
million a year for the development of 
airports, the primary purpose of which 
is to serve general aviation and to relieve 
congestion at airports having a high 
density of traffic and serving other seg- 
ments of aviation. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal has been 
worked out in cooperation with the 
President and his advisers at the White 
House, with the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and his staff, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma and 
myself. 
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I.am including with my remarks a 
letter from the President in support of 
and urging this program. 

The letter follows: 


THE WHITE Housg, 
Washington, April 24, 1961. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am transmitting here- 
with for consideration by the Congress a 
draft of legislation to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act. 

Without this legislation, authority under 
that act would expire on June 30 of this year. 
The proposed bill authorizes additional obli- 
gations for a period of 5 years, ending June 
30, 1966. 

Continuing the program of Federal assist- 
ance to airports is essential to our national 
security, passenger safety, and economic 
growth. Air commerce, since the enactment 
of the Federal Airport Act in 1946, has grown 
so rapidly that many existing airport facil- 
ities are both overburdened and under- 
equipped. The increase in the speed, weight, 
and capacity of jet age aircraft has already 
antiquated many existing airports and 
threatens to outmode many more. 

In addition, the expansion in general avia- 
tion has created a special need for the de- 
velopment of general aviation airports, par- 
ticularly where this is necessary to relieve 
congestion at airports having a high density 
of traffic and serving other segments of avia- 
tion. For this reason, I have recommended 
that funds be specifically allocated to the 
development of such airports. 

The bill has six major features: 

1. The bill provides for a 5-year extension 
of the Federal Airport Act, with a $75 mil- 
lion per year obligational authority. Of that 
amount, $1,500,000 would be made available 
for projects in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands and $7 million for certain general 
aviation airports. 

2. Funds apportioned under the act but 
not obligated by grant agreements at the 
end of each fiscal year would be transferred 
to the discretionary fund. 

3. In addition to high-intensity runway 
lighting, there is Federal participation in the 
cost of land for approach light systems, in 
runway lighting and runway distance mark- 
ers. This is an ever-increasing safety need. 

4. Instead of the requirement that a spon- 
sor provide free space for air traffic con- 
trol, weather reporting and communications 
activities, there is a provision that the Gov- 
ernment be furnished without cost such 
interests in land as the administration may 
consider necessary or desirable for the con- 
struction of facilities for such purposes. 
This permits greater flexibility and more 
efficient utilization. 

5. The cost of constructing any part of an 
airport building is disallowed as a project 
except when a building is constructed to 
house facilities or activities directly related 
to safety of persons at the airport. 

6. Alaska and Hawaii are permitted to 
participate for the first time on the same 
basis as other States. 

This legislation is consistent with the cur- 
rent national airport plan for which provi- 
sion is made in the Federal Airport Act. 

Sincerely. 
JouN F. KENNEDY. 





WHAT IS THE NEW FRONTIER? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from ITlli- 
nois {Mr. ArEenps] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, exactly 
what is this so-called New Frontier? 
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Day by day, as we receive messages 
from President Kennedy and as admin- 
istration-sponsored bills are presented to 
us—day by day, as we observe official 
action taken by Executive and adminis- 
trative orders and analyze the official ut- 
terances—day by day, that which is rep- 
resented to us as the New Frontier comes 
sharper into focus. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, many of us are 
greatly disturbed at what we are begin- 
ning to see on the horizon, aS we are 
being led down this New Frontier trail 
fraught with socialistic pitfalls concealed 
by words that belie the course being 
taken. 

At this time I address myself to the 
farm problem and what this New Fron- 
tier has done and will do to the American 
farmer. To say that our farmers are 
amazed and alarmed is by no means a 
misstatement but a gross understate- 
ment. On the frontier of agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman and his eco- 
nomic adviser, Willard Cochrane, are 
pioneering in ways to bring all phases 
of agriculture under Government con- 
trol. 

In view of what has transpired, our 
farmers are not certain whether former 
Governor Freeman or Professor Coch- 
rane is actually Secretary of Agriculture. 
Perhaps it is, as you lawyers would say, 
that Freeman is “de jure Secretary” and 
Cochrane is “de facto Secretary.” One 
has the official title. The other deter- 
mines the policy. One is a politician, 
and a defeated one at that. The other is 
an academic theorist. 

It seems that their New Frontier is 
not what they can do for the farmer 
but what they can do to him. They 
are taking steps that defy the will of 
Congress and break faith with our 
farmers. 

When we had the emergency feed 
grain bill before us, attention was called 
to the fact that the farmers were in the 
midst of marketing their 1960 crop. We 
wanted to be certain that the Secretary 
of Agriculture would not use the extraor- 
dinary powers of that proposed meas- 
ure to break the cash market price of 
corn and other feed grains by dumping 
Government stocks on the market. 

The Secretary gave assurances that 
this would not be done. In reply to 
Senator HICKENLOOPER, he said: 

You may be sure that we will not admin- 
ister this program so as to reduce the income 
received by farmers prior to October 1, 1961, 
from sales of feed grains from the 1960 crop, 
below that they would have received if this 
program had not been enacted. 


No sooner had the emergency feed 
grain measure become law than the 
Secretary of Agriculture proceeded to do 
exactly what he said would not be done. 
For the first time the Government has 
gone out of its way to deliberately break 
the market price. 

To protect the farmer we heretofore 
provided by law that the Government 
could not sell corn in storage at less than 
5 percent above support prices except 
corn that is going out of condition. 
Mark you that the Secretary has been 
dumping on the market not just No. 3 
yellow corn but large quantities of No. 
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2 yellow corn not out of condition. Last 
Tuesday I received a telephone call from 
one of my constituents advising me of.a 
shipping order for 32 cars of corn from 
storage and of these 32 carloads only 
1 graded “sample.” That is what is 
taking place throughout the Corn Belt 
day after day. 

What has been the result? In two 
and a half weeks the market price of 
corn dropped between 13 and 15 cents a 
bushel, the sharpest March decline in 
13 years. Through no fault of his own 
the farmer has lost from $75 to $100 mil- 
lion in market values on his 1960 crop. 
And he is having difficulty finding buy- 
ers for feed grain even at the depressed 
prices in anticipation on the part of buy- 
ers that prices will go considerably 
lower. 

That is a reasonable expectation. 
Prof. Willard Cochrane, ‘de facto Secre- 
tary of Agriculture” with the title of eco- 
nomic adviser, is reported in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 29 as stating 
that the Government plans to sell corn 
most of this year to keep the price about 
$1 a bushel on the farm. 

That in itself is alarming, but even 
more ominous is the ultimate purpose of 
all this. Professor Cochrane is further 
reported by the Wall Street Journal] to 
have said that the Department of Agri- 
culture intends to sell corn to get more 
farmers to comply with the new feed 
grain law. 

As we go down this New Frontier trail 
for agriculture the farmer is forced by 
economic pressure of Government mar- 
ket rigging to comply with Govern- 
ment dictates. In this free land of ours 
we have always proceeded on the prem- 
ise that compliance or noncompliance 
shall be completely voluntary. The 
premise of the new frontier for agricul- 
ture is compulsion. 

If the farmers comply with the new 
feed grain law, they will be eligible for a 
1961 support rate of $1.20 a bushel, 
which compares with $1.06 a bushel for 
the 1960 crop. 

Likewise with soybean prices. Con- 
gress took out of the emergency feed 
grain bill a provision to require com- 
pliance with it in order to be eligible 
for soybean price supports. That action 
expressed the will of Congress. But that 
did not deter Secretary Freeman. He 
apparently does not care what we think. 
It is what Cochrane wants that governs. 

In announcing new support prices for 
soybeans, Secretary Freeman put in a 
proviso that in order to be eligible for 
1961 price support on soybeans the 
farmer must maintain his 1959-60 aver- 
age acreage of idle and soil-conserving 
land in 1961. It should be pointed out 
that the use of the 1959-60 acreages as a 
base continues to penalize the efficient 
farmer who employs good practices in 
the conservation and use of his land, and 
rewards the farmer who does not engage 
in soil conservation practices, but uses 
all his tillable acres in soil-depleting 
crops. It is this farmer who is respon- 
sible for the building up of surpluses, 
not the efficient farmer now to be 
penalized. 
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Pressure, coercion, compulsion—those 
are the words that describe the tech- 
nique employed on the New Frontier of 
agriculture with Freeman and Cochrane 
as the trail bosses. 

Step by step we are witnessing the 
regimentation of the American farmer. 
We can visualize the next stop. The 
cheap feed grain policy will inevitably 
encourage an expansion of livestock. We 
can anticipate that in 1962 there will be 
a disastrous fall in the prices of hogs, 
cattle, and poultry. It is then that Pro- 
fessor Cochrane, aided and abetted by 
the other professors of the Agriculture 
Department, will prevail upon Secretary 
Freeman to institute a program for Gov- 
ernment control of livestock production. 

As we get a closer look at what this 
New Frontier for agriculture actually 
means to the livelihood of the farmer 
and, more important, his freedom, we 
are alarmed. We have reason to be. 

Last Tuesday the Kennedy-Freeman- 
Cochrane farm bill was introduced in 
the Congress. This comprehensive 
measure calls for the most fantastic 
control of American agriculture ever 
envisioned. 

It gives Secretary Freeman the au- 
thority to formulate both production 
and marketing controls. It allows the 
Secretary to impose controls based on 
bushels, barrels, and bales. It allows 
the Secretary to use any price-support 
device, including compensatory payment 
proposals which were the heart of the 
discredited Brannan plan. 

It gives the Secretary full authority 
to write a wheat plan for 1962 such as 
the oft-rejected multiple price system 
long resisted by the Corn Belt and by 
small, family-sized farmers of the East 
operating under the 15-acre exemption. 

The Kennedy-Freeman-Cochrane pro- 
posal would bypass the Congress in two 
major respects. Whatever 1962 wheat 
program the Secretary may devise would 
be put into effect without any review or 
opportunity for amendment by the Con- 
gress. The overall fantastic control 
scheme envisaged by this bill would 
allow the Congress only 60 days to look 
at its “basic features.” And, second, 
the proposal would allow all this to be 
carried out through the back door of the 
Treasury without the prior approval of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

That in substance is this New Frontier 
for agriculture. What is it? Certainly 
not the land of freedom and plenty. 
This new agriculture frontier for all of 
us—farmers and consumers—is an arid 
desert of Government dependency, eco- 
nomic disaster, and individual despair. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
intimated as I recall in the debate that 
took place in connection with the grain 
sorghums -program bill that probably 
what he has described here today 
eould occur. I also remember that in 
one of the original statements concern- 
ing the legislation it was said that some 
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8 million people have departed from the 
farms of our Nation in the last several 


years. 

Does the gentleman feel as a result of 
the new program possibly additional 
farmers will be added to those who have 
not been able to remain on farms? 

Mr. ARENDS. It is possible that trend 
will continue, but far and above that is 
the pattern as we visualize it here today, 
the complete regimentation of every seg- 
ment of agriculture. We cannot get 
away from that. We are automatically 
going into controls on livestock as well 
as other things. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I want to make this 
comment: that controls have been most 
rigid in connection with the cotton pro- 
gram for 20 years. In my opinion this 
has caused many small farmers to be 
compelled to leave farms. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 
1938 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3935) to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of large enterprises en- 
gaged in retail trade or service and of 
other employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, 
to increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
POWELL, ROOSEVELT, DENT, KEARNS, and 
AYRES. 





SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 4884) to 
amend title IV of the Social Security 
Act to authorize Federal financial par- 
ticipation in aid for dependent children 
of unemployed parents, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume this has 
been cleared with the leadership on this 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am sure of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, is the gentleman 
so stating? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am stating it. I just 
left our committee, and it was at the 
direction of the chairman of the com- 
' mittee, with the members of the minor- 
ity, who will be on the committee of 
conference, present. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
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New York? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. Mitts, Kine of California, 
O’Brien of Illinois, Mason, and Byrnes 
of Wisconsin. 





SECRETARY UDALL AND CUBA 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
during a television interview, Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall made an ap- 
palling remark about the Cuban crisis. 

At a time when President Kennedy is 
striving to insure bipartisan unity in this 
deepening crisis, Mr. Udall saw fit to 
drive a wedge between our parties by at- 
tempting to place the blame for the Cu- 
ban debacle upon the shoulders of former 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Udall had the remarkable bad 
taste to say that the anti-Castro Cuban 
invasion was conceived by General Ei- 
senhower and Mr. Nixon a year ago and 
that “they started it and handed it over 
to Mr. Kennedy. Eisenhower directed 
it. Another administration carried it 
out.” 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the De- 
fense Appropriations Suecommittee of 
the House I have had the benefit of 
background briefings on this evolving 
situation. Therefore I can say with con- 
viction that Mr. Udall’s statements are 
pure and unadulterated hogwash. 

If Mr. Udall is seeking to place the 
responsibility for a grave situation on 
other shoulders than those of the ad- 
ministration he represents let him look 
elsewhere for his scapegoat. 

The Secretary did refer to the picture 
of American unity that the eyes of the 
world must behold if we are to be effec- 
tive in this and other crises. The meet- 
ings President Kennedy has been having 
with Republican leaders such as MY. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon, and his 
forthcoming meeting with Governor 
Rockefeller will contribute substantially 
to such unity. I submit that this is the 
way in which the administration can as- 
sure bipartisan support, not in the 
shoddy manner Mr. Udall has seen fit 
to employ. 

It is my sincere hope that the Ken- 
nedy administration will see fit to brief 
its Cabinet officers in such a way that 
they will be properly informed before 
making appearances in which they are 
sure to be asked to comment on issues 
of the day. 

In the meantime, I would suggest that 
the Interior Secretary undertake to 
smooth the waters of bipartisanship 
which he has so greatly troubled by his 
rash and inaccurate statement. 

Mr. Speaker, because of its background 
information and commentary in this 
entire matter, I would like to include at 
this time for insertion in the Rrecorp a 
column by Mr. Stewart Alsop entitled 
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‘“Matter of Fact,” from this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald: 
Ir You Srrree aT a KING 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


Sometimes it is useful to state the obvious. 
After the events of the last tragic week, and 
especially after what President Kennedy said 
in his speech to the editors, Fidel Castro 
cannot indefinitely be permitted to survive 
in triumph. The prestige and even the 
honor of the United States are now obviously 
and wholly committed to Castro’s ultimate 
downfall. 

There is hardly anybody in the higher 
reaches of the Kennedy administration who 
does not agree that this commitment to 
Castro’s destruction now in fact exists. And 
yet President Kennedy and his advisers cer- 
tainly did not plan the commitment. On 
the contrary, the President’s key decisions in 
regard to the Cuban operation were specifi- 
cally designed to avoid such a commitment, 

There were two key decisions made by the 
President after he decided to give the opera- 
tion a green light. The plan for the opera- 
tion which the President inherited from 
President Eisenhower involved the use of 
American armed force-—for example, naval 
airpower—if necessary to assure the success 
of the operation. President Kennedy’s first 
key decision was to rule out the use of any 
American forces whatever, under any con- 
ditions whatever. His second decision was to 
announce the first decision, just as the op- 
eration began. 

The public announcement that American 
forces would under no circumstances be in- 
volved was reiterated twice by the Presi- 
dent himself and four times with even more 
emphasis by Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
The announcement obviously greatly re- 
duced the likelihood of a general uprising in 
Cuba, which was the main purpose of the 
Cuban operation. It also quite unneces- 
sarily tied the President’s hands in advance. 

After the operation began to go bad, at an 
all-day meeting at the White House on 
Wednesday, certain of the President’s mili- 
tary and civilian advisers favored active 
American intervention. They argued that 
the operation simply could not be allowed to 
fail, if only because the United States would 
in that event become in the eyes of the world 
the most papery of paper tigers. The Presi- 
dent might well have favored this course 
himself, if he had not so publicly tied his 
own hands in advance. Why did he do so? 
This reporter has tried hard to find the 
answer to that question, and must confess 
a partial failure. The fact is that there has 
been something oddly uncharacteristic about 
the President’s role in the Cuban affair. To 
be sure, since the operation failed, his ac- 
tions have been wholly characteristic of the 
man—he has taken the whole responsibility 
for the failure on himself and he has passed 
the word down the line that there will be no 
recriminations and no scapegoat hunt. The 
uncharacteristic phase came earlier. 

Throughout his career—as for example in 
his decision to enter the key Wisconsin and 
West Virginia primaries last year—Mr. Ken- 
nedy has always looked before he leaped. 
He had looked very hard, carefully weigh- 
ing every conceivable factor likely to affect 
the outcome. And then he has leaped very 
hard, using every conceivable means to as- 
sure success. 

In the looking phase of the Cuban opera- 
tion, Mr. Kennedy was certainly the victim 
of bad intelligence. But intelligence is and 
always has been two-thirds guesswork, and 
it is hard to believe that the President ade- 
quately weighed the consequences of failure. 
This is further borne out by the fact that 
the leaping phase of the operation was, by 
past Kennedy standards, so uncharacter- 
istically tentative. The idea that Castro 


could be brought down without any risk at 
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all of using American men or arms recalls 
the old thyme of dubious origin: 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water.” 


At least part of the explanation for the 
markedly un-Kennedy-like quality of the 
President's role in the first phase of the 
Cuban operation lies with United Nations 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, whose voice is 
listened to with respect in the Kennedy 
administration. 

From his own point of view it was quite 
natural that Stevenson would strongly favor 
a categorical promise that American forces 
would not be used in Cuba. The peculiar 
holier-than-thou public stance which suc- 
ceeding American delegations to the U.N. 
have always thought it necessary to assume 
was difficult to sustain in any case, in view 
of the obvious American complicity in the 
Cuban operation. Without the Kennedy 
promise, it would have been impossible to 
sustain. 

Kennedy has spoken of “the lessons we 
have learned’ from the tragic Cuban epi- 
sode. One lesson, surely, is that what pleases 
the majority of the strangely assorted gaggle 
of more or less sovereign nations which now 
constitute the U.N. General Assembly does 
not necessarily serve the national interest 
of the United States. Another lesson is 
summed up in the old adage, “If you strike 
at a king, you must strike to kill.” 

Some day, one way or another, the Ameri- 
can commitment to bring Castro down will 
have to be honored. The commitment can 
only be honored if the American Govern- 
ment is willing, if necessary, to strike to 
kill, even if that risks the shedding of 
American blood. 





WINNER OF COOK COUNTY, ILL., 
AMERICAN LEGION ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lisonat1] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
has recently, through its official oratori- 
cal judicial staff, under the auspices of 
the Americanism committee, made its 
selection of the 1961 oratorical win- 
ner’s speech for the first division council 
contest, entitled ‘America and the Con- 
stitution: Past, Present and Future,” by 
Thomas L. Brejcha, Jr., of Mount Car- 
mel High School, Chicago, Tl. 

The American Legion has fostered and 
promoted many patriotic movements 
among our youth, such as girls’ and boys’ 
states, poor boys’ camps, and welfare 
and charitable programs, but none are as 
far reaching as the oratorical and essay 
contests. 

The thousands of youngsters through- 
out the public and parochial primary 
and high school grades in Illinois com- 
pete for this high honor. 

The hours spent in research of patri- 
otic subjects and historical works stimu- 
late patriotic thoughts and knowledge 
of both our patriotic leaders and their 
concept of our Constitution in its use and 
control of our Government. 

Thus, we give our youth an opportu- 
nity to study our Government and the in- 
tricacies of its constitutional operation. 
This training is of tremendous value in 
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molding our future citizens for their civic 
responsibilities in the future. 

Mr. Frank C. Bottigliero, State direc- 
tor of rehabilitation, manager of the 
Chicago office, and formerly chairman of 
the State Americanism committee, who 
trained under my deceased brother, El- 
liodor Libonati, chairman of the Ameri- 
canism committee for many years before 
his death, and who was responsible for 
many of the American Legion’s Ameri- 
canism programs, sent me the following 
letter: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 20, 1961. 
Hon. Ro.anp V. LIsonat!1, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Seventh District, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Lis: Enclosed please find the oration 
of the 1961 oratorical winner for the first 
division council contest which I talked to 
you about and you said that if we would 
send a copy to you you would have it entered 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK C. BOTTIGLIERO, 
State Director of Rehabilitation, Man- 
ager of the Chicago Office. 
AMERICA AND THE CONSTITUTION: Past, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


(By Thomas L. Brejcha, Jr., Mount Carmel 
High School, Chicago, Ill.) 

The scene is State and Madison Streets— 
the “crossroads of the world’—in Chicago, 
Ill., my hometown. It is any hour of the 
working day, almost any day in the year. 
Everywhere there are people here, all the 
different types and sorts of people imag- 
inable—Protestants, Catholics, and Jews— 
whites, Negroes, and orientals—shoppers, 
executives, and plumbers—all moving and 
pushing in a ceaseless surge, each going his 
own way and minding his own business. 
And yet, all those different people, all those 
different races, religions, and occupations 
have something very much in common: all 
are freemen; all are Americans. 

Yes, here in America we are all freemen, 
regardless of origin, race, or creed. We are 
free to ply our trades, enjoy our leisure, and 
accept the challenge of a New Frontier. We 
are free to scale the tallest mountain—to 
write poetry—to raise our families as we see 
fit. In America you and I are free to dream 
the dreams that no mere man has ever dared 
dream before * * * and see those dreams be- 
come reality before our very eyes. All these 
things we may choose to do because we are 
freemen, each and every one of us, and this 
is America. 

But many years ago, this blessed and 
prosperous land that we know today as the 
United States was but a hapless conglom- 
eration of political factions, guided by selfish 
interest, bitterly opposed to any notion of 
union. However, soon were the advocates 
of the Articles of Confederation to realize 
that a house of dissension offered no secu- 
rity to a fledgling America, that the best 
guarantee of individual liberty and freedom 
was a Constitution that was also a ligament 
of national unity. 

And so it was that a group of eminent 
statesmen, representing some of the best 
talents in the land, gathered in Philadel- 
phia in 1787 to rescue a nation from the cru- 
cible of political chaos. During the many 
days and weeks that followed, the red brick 
walls of the Pennsylvania State House were 
to resound with the clash of harsh voices and 
strained tempers. There was Jefferson, young 
and impetuous, who opposed any modifica- 
tion of a pure Athenian democracy; there 
was Hamilton, arrogant and aristocratic, who 
scorned any attempt at government by more 
“common men”; and there was Washington, 
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august and determined, whose only concern 
was to preserve a hard-won independence 
from internal dissolution. There were many 
others—the Gouverneur Morrises, the Frank- 
lins, the Madisons—and almost as many dif- 
ferent points of view. But within that turbu- 
lent chamber an even greater spirit would 
prevail—a spirit that could not be dispelled 
by faction. From Hamilton’s federation and 
Jefferson’s localism came an equitable dis- 
tribution of power between national and 
State government; from the interaction of 
aristocracy and democracy came the ideal 
middle ground of a popular Republic; by 
conciliation and compromise both the radi- 
cal and the conservative idea were synthe- 
sized to form the foundations of the Amer- 
ican society which we enjoy to this day. 

But as the signatories pressed their seal 
upon the newly formed Constitution of the 
United States, they realized that only the 
first obstacle had been hurdled. The docu- 
ment that British Prime Minister Gladstone 
had once described as “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given moment by 
the brain and purpose of man” was, never- 
theless, only a mere document * * * a piece 
of parchment. The only true test for a sys- 
tem of government is the test of time. 

The Founding Fathers envisioned for 
their young Nation a long and glorious his- 
tery. And under our Constitution we have 
had that long and glorious history, but only 
through the devotion, sweat, and blood of 
our predecessors in their unswerving resolu- 
tion to protect and cherish our way of life 
and its vital institutions. During the nearly 
two centuries that have elapsed since the 
ship of American statehood was launched 
toward its ultimate destiny, men have had 
to strive to overcome the evil that hates 
freedom—not only on the battlefield, but 
in their everyday lives. In face of economic 
and military crises alike, the Federalist, the 
anti-Federalist, the Democrat, the Whig, 
and the Republican have together rallied 
around their common Americanism. And 
only once throughout all these many years 
has the Constitution ever failed us, and that 
was during the time of the Civil War—when 
we failed it. 

And now, in this very day, Americans face 
a greater time of trial than ever before. A 
short, squat man has thrust a pudgy finger 
in our direction with the foreboding mes- 
sage: “We will bury you.” The communistic 
evil which he embodies threatens not only 
the economic superiority of our enlightened 
capitalism, but our very existence as free 
and God-fearing individuals. Communism, 
which reduces man to an insignificant screw 
in a vast machine. Communism, which 
denies the existence of a God, but defies the 
state. 

But the greatest threat of all is much 
closer to home than the taunts of a Khru- 
shchev or a Mao. Americans are fast begin- 
ning to taste the fruits of their own material 
affluence: an abundance of things. Cos- 
metics, cigarettes, and color television sets 
flood our markets to glut and satiate the 
ever-growing appetite of our self-indulgent 
populace. The status seeker, the conformist, 
the satisfied all tend more and more to 
leave the bothersome processes of self-gov- 
ernment to some distant manipulator of po- 
litical machinery. How often do we read 
in the newspapers of the corporation execu- 
tive, the television producer, the diskjockey 
who make no reservation when tampering 
with supply and demand, fixing quiz shows, 
or resolutely accepting payola? The prej- 
udiced cry of our youth sound a distressing 
note in the streets of Little Rock. 

Thus, the problems America now faces rest 
on two fronts—both external and internal. 
While our national security is threatened 
with subversion and assault by forces from 
without, our very social structure is rife with 
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the blights of conformity, discrimination, 
and moral apathy. 

Already we have appraised the past, and 
we have appraised the present. We have 
taken due notice of America’s willingness to 
rally around its constitutional principles in 
time to ward off any potential threat to its 
health or well-being. But now let us face 
the crucial issue: Will America rise once 
again to meet the challenge of her New 
Frontier, or will she be caught in her un- 
guarded hour? 

The answer to that question lies in our 
hands—in yours and mine. Are we to react 
with the vigor and the industry of our pred- 
ecessors? 

In the current bestseller by Allen Drury, 
“Advise and Consent,” we find a bitter 
answer for any true American to swallow 
without serious reflection. In face of the 
mounting Communist threat to the security 
of our comfortable society, a young Senator 
from the State of Wyoming leads a sizable 
portion of the American people into a politi- 
cal cult which holds to the philosophy: “I 
would rather crawl on my belly to Moscow 
than die by an atomic bomb.” These were 
to be the Americans of the future. 

What they forgot was that life under com- 
munism is no life at all—that the only life 
worth living is a life of freedom and justice 
under God. But while “Advise and Consent” 
is only fiction, let us not fail to heed the 
truth of its admonition. As true Americans, 
one and all, it is time to reaffirm faith in our 
democratic institutions; it is time to trans- 
late a fading principle into a selfless prac- 
tice. 

The letter of the Constitution was born of 
a spirit and a sacrifice—without that spirit, 
that sacrifice, the letter of the Constitution, 
and all the democratic processes which it 
prescribes and stands for, are meaningless 
and hollow. It is in the charge of the Amer- 
ican people—those same people along State 
and Madison—the Protestants, the Catholics, 
the Jews—the Negroes, the whites, the 
orientals—the shoppers, the executives, and 
plumbers. It is in our charge to kindle that 
democratic spirit and keep it burning bright- 
ly. Then, and only then, let freemen, under 
God, bask in the warmth of that fire for all 
ages hereafter. 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 





THE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with interest to the statement that my 
good friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. ARENDS] made with respect to the 
feed grain program, and to the farm pro- 
gram recommended by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Freeman. I had not before 
heard the complaint that any corn or 
grain other than corn, or grain out of 
condition was being offered at this time 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I have been given positive as- 
surance that no corn or feed grain was 
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being offered from Government stocks, 
except after inspection and after posi- 
tive determination that its condition was 
such that it would have to be sold at a 
loss if it was not disposed of. I have 
been given positive assurance that no 
such sales have any connection with the 
feed grain program, and that every sale 
which has been made would have been 
made irrespective of such program. 

In many cases such corn may grade 
good when it reaches the market, but 
due to moisture content, may turn out 
bad in a short time if not disposed of. 

On the charge that the Department is 
selling corn in order to force participa- 
tion in the feed grain program the Sec- 
retary has stated in writing that he 
would not administer the feed grain pro- 
gram so as to reduce income received by 
farmers prior to October 1961 from sales 
of feed grains from previous crops be- 
low prices which they would have 
brought if the program had not been 
enacted. 

Now with respect to the general farm 
bill which the Secretary of Agriculture 
presented to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture this morning, my friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, is wrong. There is 
nothing in this bill that would deprive 
the Congress of its power over agricul- 
tural legislation. 

The Congress retains the power not 
only to reject any proposal that is sub- 
mitted under that program but to ini- 
tiate its own program, to pass laws mod- 
ifying any program brought in under 
that program, and to retain complete 
legislative jurisdiction over the entire 
field of agriculture. There could not be 
anything any more certain than that. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it should be 
pointed out also that this bill in many 
ways strips the Secretary of Agriculture 
of power that he now has. Under exist- 
ing law the Secretary of Agriculture must 
support the price of certain commodities 
under certain circumstances, but under 
a wide range of authority the Secretary 
of Agriculture without reference to Con- 
gress or without reference to the agri- 
cultural industry or to commodity groups 
can support almost any agricultural 
product. His powers under section 32 
and other provisions of law are very 
broad with respect to the entire range 
of agriculture. 

Now, if the proposal which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has recommended 
today becomes operative, he will lose 
authority to invoke price supports on 
commodities without reference to farm 
committees and to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendation of 
the Secretary made to the Committee 
on Agriculture this morning does not 
go to the matter of specific price sup- 
port and stabilization legislation. It 
simply sets up procedures under which 
programs may be recommended to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that many 
are prejudging the character and the 
nature of this legislation. The Secre- 
tary is entitled to have full considera- 
tion from the Committee on Agriculture 
and from the Congress. Whether this 
legislation that the Secretary is propos- 
ing is the answer to the American farm 
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problem I cannot say, but I can say that 
existing law has failed and is failing 
now to answer the problems of American 
agriculture. Today the agricultural pro- 
gram is costing many times what it cost 
10 years ago. Today the agricultural 
program, in spite of the amount of mon- 
ey that is spent upon it, in spite of the 
surpluses that have been accumulating 
under it, is not holding American farm 
income up in line with that of other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

Practically every year for the last 8 
years farm income has dropped while 
the cost of administering Federal farm 
programs has doubled and redoubled. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on trying to face up 
to this problem. The proposal which 
the Secretary has made will be before 
the Committee on Agriculture and will 
be studied and considered by that com- 
mittee. In the light of those studies 
and those considerations the Congress 
will have an opportunity in due course 
to act upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman may 
recall that the 1959 corn crop was one 
that had excess moisture. It was quite 
a problem at the time. There was quite 
a controversy that took place in 1959, 
about the 1959 crop, as to whether some 
of this corn should be made eligible for 
loans by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The gentleman may recall also 
that the corn on which loans were made 
on the 1959 crop was delivered to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in late 
1960 or toward the fall end of the year. 
That corn has gone through the winter 
months. Much of that corn is in danger 
of getting out of condition. It was never 
good, hard, firm corn as our corn crops 
usually are. 

I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would be placed in a position of having a 
great deal of criticism if they did not 
protect the interests of the Government. 
It is unfortunate that this corn is in 
such condition that it must be put on 
the market, but it must be put on the 
market before it goes out of condition 
and before the taxpayers of this country 
take an additional loss. As a matter of 
commonsense in the handling of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans, now is 
the only time that the corn can be re- 
leased. It must be released or it is in 
danger of spoiling and the taxpayers of 
the country, heaven knows, have taken 
enough of a loss already on some of these 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his fine contribution. 
If my information is correct, and I have 
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been so advised, the fact that corn has 
been offered has no relationship at all to 
the feed grain bill recently passed. It is 
being offered because of the condition in 
which the corn is being found. 

Does the gentleman have any knowl- 
edge of any other consideration involved 
in the offering of the corn at this time? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I did not realize 
that this question was coming up this 
morning. 

Mr. ALBERT. I did not either. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I did not realize 
that anybody would even have the 
thought in mind of tying this into the 
feed-grain bill that we passed. It is 
rather amazing to me, may I say to the 
gentleman, that there are people who 
would even insinuate that that would be 
the case. 

Mr. ALBERT. I share the gentleman’s 
opinion in that regard. Mr. Speaker, 
the Secretary has brought a bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and in a fine 
statement made to the committee this 
morning has expressed a sense of urgency 
about our farm problem. Farm income 
is down and the whole economy is feeling 
the effects of it. Department of Agricul- 
ture expenses are up and every taxpayer 
in the country is having to help pay the 
bill. I think the Secretary is to be com- 
mended upon his action. Our committee 
will consider the matter thoroughly 
keeping in mind the best interests of 
American agriculture and of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I am somewhat inclined 
to agree with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. Without making any investiga- 
tion of this, I would be inclined to agree 
for sure that the corn the Secretary is 
disposing of has been disposed of not 
under the feed-grain bill but under the 
existing law, because the grain has gone 
out of condition. It does seem a little 
strange to me that suddenly here he has 
discovered this grain going out of condi- 
tion about the time he is trying to get 
the farmers to sign up for the 1961 feed- 
grain program, and thereby having a de- 
pressing effect on the market. It may be 
coincidental, and I assume it is. But I 
want to ask the gentleman this question 
about a related matter. Does he feel 
that the Secretary is interpreting the 
usage of section 32 funds entirely prop- 
erly in using those funds to obtain for 
distribution commodities that are of 
questionable value as far as being de- 
pressed is concerned? 

Mr. ALBERT. My own opinion is that 
he is, and that was one of the things I 
was thinking about when I said that the 
Secretary’s authority to support price is 
very broad today. I do not know of any 
limitation, really, upon the use of section 
32 funds that would prevent his using 
them in the manner in which he is using 
them at the present time. 





FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time because the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is so knowledgeable and so in- 
fluential in the matter of agricultural 
legislation, and I make this comment in 
completely nonpartisan fasion. 

I think a significant part of the pro- 
posal presented to the committee this 
morning for new agricultural legislation 
deals with the setting up of committees 
of producer groups to present recom- 
mendations and to have a more thorough 
local control of the agricultural program. 
I would hope that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma in his position of influence 
would do everything he can to guaran- 
tee that these people would be selected 
in the most democratic manner and that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would not 
wield any undue authority in the selec- 
tion of those committees. 





AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
much interested in the words of the dis- 
tinguished majority whip. I hope those 
words are reassuring and that he does 
speak for the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I can speak very frankly because I hap- 
pen to represent the largest commercial 
corn growing area in the world. May 
I say there is a belief which is widespread 
that the purpose the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has in putting 6 to 8 million 
bushels of corn on the market each week 
is to depress the market with the idea 
of forcing farmers to comply and to 
come under the emergency feed grains 
program. That is further backed up by 
the fight we had over section 3 of the 
emergency feed grain bill which would 
have given the Secretary almost com- 
plete power to regulate the price of corn 
on the open market and, ultimately, reg- 
ulate the prices of feed, poultry, and 
dairy products. With that in mind, I 
hope the majority whip will take some 
responsibility for his statement, and say, 
if he is, in fact, speaking for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 





SECONDARY BOYCOTTS IN CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY OPPOSED 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my opposition to H.R. 2955, 
known as the common situs picketing 
bill. Its purpose is to “remove the pres- 
ent inequitable restriction on the right 
of unions in the building and construc- 
tion industry to engage in peaceful 
picketing at the site of a construction 
job.” My reason for opposing it is that it 
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would permit secondary boycotts in the 
construction industry. I have carefully 
studied this proposal for over a year, and 
I have concluded that the proposal 
would go far beyond even the stated 
purpose of its proponents; it would in- 
fringe on the right of the American pub- 
lic to be protected from secondary boy- 
cotts as expressed under the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act as amended by 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

Hearings are being conducted now by 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. It is likely that this bill will soon 
be brought to the floor. Therefore I am 
taking this time to acquaint Members 
with my concern about this proposal. 

Labor’s grievance regarding common 
situs picketing dates back to the Denver 
Building Trades case decided by N.L.R.B. 
in April 1949. The decision was re- 
versed by the U.S. District Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in 
September 1950, but the Supreme Court 
upheld the N.L.R.B. in June 1951. The 
majority commented: 

In the views of the Board as applied to 
this case we find conformity with the dual 
congressional objectives of preserving the 
right of labor organizations to bring pres- 
sure to bear on offending employers in pri- 
mary labor disputes and of shielding un- 
offending employers and others from 
pressures in controversies not their own. 

PICKETING REQUIREMENTS 


In the 1950 Moore Drydock case 
N.L.R.B. established a common situs 
picketing doctrine consisting of four re- 
quirements for legality and for preserv- 
ing the exercise of free speech: 


(a) Picketing is restricted to times when 
primary employer is at work on common 
situs. 

(b) Primary employer is engaged in its 
normal business at the situs of the picket- 
ing. 

(c) Picketing is limited to places reason- 
ably close to location of work by employees 
of primary employer. 

(d) Picketing discloses clearly that dis- 
pute is with primary employee. 


In 1953 N.L.R.B. added a fifth criterion 
under which common situs picketing is 
prohibited if the primary employer has a 
place of business in the area that can be 
picketed without involving neutral em- 
ployees. This has been upheld by the 
US. Court of Appeals. 

In his testimony before the Committee 
on Education and Labor on April 17, 
1961, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg said: 

This is a simple bill with a laudable pur- 
pose. That purpose is to do equity—to re- 
store to unions in the building and con- 
struction industry the right to engage in 
peaceful activity at a construction site to 
protest substandard conditions maintained 
by any one of the construction contractors 
working at the very same site. The limited 
purpose of this bill as I understand it is to 
overrule a decision of the Supreme Court 
in what is known as the Denver Building 
Trades case. 


Other proponents have previously con- 
sistently contended that picketing at a 
construction site where there are a num- 
ber of employers is not a secondary boy- 
cott because these employers are joint 
venturers and not truly independent 
contractors and because such a project 
is an integrated economic enterprise. 
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Proponents have also maintained that 

— restrictions on construction unions 

tory because of the fact 

that industrial unions may picket a fac- 
tory site without restriction. 

Secretary Goldberg, in his testimony, 
offers language from the dissent of Mr. 
Justice Douglas in the Denver Building 
Trades case to advance the “job theory” 
argument to the effect that the several 
contractors are all engaged on the same 
job; that the employment of union and 
nonunion men on the same job is a basic 
protest; that the union is trying to pro- 
tect the job; and that this consideration 
should control rather than the technical 
or legal consideration that the several 
employers are separate business entities 
and independent contractors. 

All of these arguments of the propo- 
nents grow out of the same thesis: that 
the entire construction site or job should 
be of legitimate concern to the employ- 
ees of a particular employer, notwith- 
standing the fact that there may be a 
number of other employers working on 
the job. 

SITE THEORY UNSOUND 

This thesis is unsound. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about a construction 
site in presentday America, in which the 
highly competitive and risky construc- 
tion industry is ever changing to meet 
the constant demands of progress, that 
should entitle one group of employees— 
those of the general contractor, for in- 
stance—to insist that it control the jobs 
of another contractor such as the elec- 
trical subcontractor, who may wish to 
employ members of another union or 
even members of no union, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that such a position is 
contrary to national labor policy of giv- 
ing American employees the right to 
join or refrain from joining a union— 
unless there is a compulsory union-shop 
contract in effect. Under presentday 
construction practices, it is quite as log- 
ical to look upon the contracts of sub- 
contractors as separate jobs, because 
they involve highly specialized work 
which must be performed efficiently and 
profitably regardless of geographical 
considerations, aside from the fact of 
their legal separateness. Often a sub- 
contractor will take his men to several 
construction sites in the course of a giv- 
en period of time to meet the progress 
demands of the several jobs. It would 
be severe to expect that subcontractor 
and his employees to accommodate 
themselves to different labor demands 
at each construction site. 

From the point of view of labor it may 
be highly desirable to look upon a con- 
struction site as one job, but this does 
not alter the fact that a construction 
site today involves many separate busi- 
nesses with diverse interests, problems 
and responsibilities which have a strong 
claim established in reason and in fact 
to be considered independent of each 
other. 

The protest of substandard conditions 
on a construction site by a labor organ- 
ization is laudable. But this interest 
does not justify subjecting neutrals to 
secondary boycotts. There are other 
alternatives available to the protesting 
labor organization. 
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SECONDARY BOYCOTT LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Employers cannot boycott; they are 
prevented from engaging in secondary 
boycotts by the antitrust laws. The 
Taft-Hartley Act outlawed the use of the 
secondary boycott by labor organiza- 
tions, and this policy was strengthened 
by the passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act under which section 8(b) (4) of the 
National Labor Relations Act was re- 
written. 

A portion of the testimony of Mr. 
Thurman Arnold before the Committee 
on Education and Labor April 18, 1961, 
is helpful to an understanding of the 
legislative history: 

There are 20 unions in the building 
trades, if you include the Teamsters. Each 
of these unions contributes some special 
service toward the erection of the building 
and they are constantly quarreling with 
each other as to what that service should be. 
This bill is an attempt to give any 1 of 
these 20 unions, however minor its con- 
tribution to any particular construction 
operation, power to tie up the entire build- 
ing by a secondary boycott. 

The secondary boycott is a much more ef- 
fective weapon for the Teamsters and the 
building trades unions than it is for in- 
dustrial unions. Automobile workers or steel 
workers would get little advantage from the 
legalization of secondary boycott even if it 
were given to them. The reason it is of such 
peculiar advantage in the building trades is 
that each union controls some strategic 
service, the absence of which can tie up the 
entire operation. In collective bargaining 
in the automobile industry labor leaders 
must think of the welfare of all the employ- 
ees. They cannot make special demands for 
some minority group which go counter to 
the interests of some other group. They 
cannot permit some special service, such as 
electricians, to engage in a strike solely for 
their own benefit. Unions in the building 
trades are, however, subject to no such in- 
hibitions. They are not bargaining in the 
interest of all the building employees. Each 
of the unions in the building trades con- 
trols its own particular bottleneck which can 
be used as a lever to stop the entire opera- 
tion if secondary boycotts are permitted. 
Industrial unions, representing all the em- 
ployees, have no such lever since they repre- 
sent no specialized strategic service. 

Therefore, if there is one area of the labor 
movement where it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to outlaw the secondary boycott it is 
in the building trades. During the last 5 
years the overwhelming majority of boycott 
charges before the National Labor Relations 
Board were made against the Teamsters and 
the building trades unions. This is because 
a union in the control of a bottleneck can 
make more effective use of a secondary boy- 
cott than an industrial union. This in turn 
is the reason why the Teamsters have been 
the fastest growing union in the United 
States through their control of the most im- 
portant bottleneck of all, transportation. 

I am partially responsible for the preva- 
lence of secondary boycotts in the building 
trades today because I am the man who lost 
the Hutcheson case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I construed the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act as granting an exemp- 
tion to labor only when it pursued a legiti- 
mate objective. I thought it was legitimate 
for a labor union to acquire a monopoly over 
the supply of labor in any field if it was able 
to do so. I had no sympathy with the use 
of the antitrust laws to break up big unions 
into little ones. I did not, however, con- 
sider it a legitimate objective for a union 
to attack an employer with whom it had no 
dispute or for a union to supply an employer 
with services the employer did not want, or 
to boycott the efficient use of labor by the 
employer, or the use of miachinery or labor- 
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saving materials. When the Supreme Court 
ruled to the contrary sufficient chaos ensued 
that the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
came an imperative necessity. 

The labor bill which passed the House in 
1947 contained a section 301 which followed 
the idea of my original Hutcheson prosecu- 
tion. It withdrew the exemption of labor 
from the antitrust laws where unions en- 
gaged in such illegitimate activities as fix- 
ing prices, allocating costs, and restricting 
production or distribution. In the confer- 
ence report in 1947 this provision was 
stricken on the ground that by prohibiting 
the use of boycotts they made it necessary 
to bring labor within the antitrust laws. In 
effect Congress decided that the evils which 
the House sought to cure by applying the 
antitrust laws could be just as effectively 
remedied by the prohibition of secondary 
boycotts. 

Subsequent experience has shown that 
the Taft-Hartley Act did not effectively pre- 
vent the use of boycotts in the building 
trades. During the years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 there were about 700 a year; 685 in 
1959; and over 700 in 1960, over which the 
National Labor Relations Board took juris- 
diction, of which more than two-thirds were 
in the building trades unions including the 
Teamsters. Recent hearings have shown 
that there were untold thousands that went 
unnoticed. This was because the small per- 
sonnel of the Board was unable to handle 
any cases except those of great importance. 

In the meantime labor won an impor- 
tant victory in the Supreme Court which 
gave it practical immunity from prosecution 
for secondary boycotts in the thousands of 
cases which the National Labor Relations 
Board was unable to handle. The case of 
Guss v. Utah held that a State labor board 
had no jurisdiction to enjoin a secondary 
boycott where the National Labor Relations 
Board had declined to act. This left the 
employer completely helpless against an ad- 
mittedly illegal secondary boycott by a labor 
union. The employer had the theoretical 
right to sue the union for damages but 
ordinarily he did not dare use it because his 
business might be destroyed by the boycott 
while the case went through the slow and 
tedious process to final adjudication. 

The recent labor reform act restores the 
jurisdiction of the State courts in cases where 
the National Labor Relations Board declines 
to act and thus plugs this loophole. It is 
no doubt for that reason that the building 
trades unions seek to reopen the loophole 
again so that they and the Teamsters can 
resume the same restrictive practices which 
led to the McClellan committee investigation. 
Therefore, in discussing this bill it should be 
clearly understood that it flies directly in 
the face of the intention of Congress as ex- 
pressed by the conference report on the Taft- 
{Hartley Act in title III (p. 65) of the 
report. It also reverses policy with respect 
to prohibition of secondary boycotts shown 
by the Labor Management and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 which restores the right of a 
State to enjoin a secondary boycott by a 
labor union in cases where the National 
Labor Relations Board fails to act. I repeat, 
this bill is an attempt to reverse a policy 
against secondary boycotts which Congress 
has twice affirmed after extensive investiga- 
tion and hearings. Certainly nothing in the 
McClellan hearings indicates any need to 
reverse that settled policy. 


SIX OBJECTIONS 


H.R. 2955 would amend the National 
Labor Relations Act by exempting a con- 
struction site from the _ prohibition 
against secondary boycotts. Opponents 
of this common situs picketing proposal 
have consistently urged the following 
objections: 

First. The bill would return the closed 
shop to the construction industry so that 
only members of majority unions would 
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be able to get work. The smaller inde- 
pendent unions would be forced to dis- 
band. 

Second. Union officials would be able 
to impose product boycotts to keep build- 
ing products or tools off the market un- 
less they had the approval of the unions 
or carried a union label. 

Third. Once secondary boycotts are 
permitted for one group of unions others 
would demand the same rights, and the 
protection now afforded by the Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts would 
be gone. 

Fourth. All employers at a construc- 
tion site are independent of one an- 
other; thus there would be a true second- 
ary boycott if unlimited picketing were 
allowed. 

Fifth. Construction unions already 
have the same picketing rights as indus- 
trial unions. Secondary boycotts are 
now prohibited whether they are imposed 
at a factory or at a construction site. 

Sixth. Picketing is now permitted at 
construction sites so long as it does not 
coerce neutral persons to stop work or 
cease doing business with another. 

There is also the serious contention 
that construction site is not properly de- 
fined and that this vagueness could lead 
to unreasonable interpretation involving 
very large geographical areas. Many 
military installations are hundreds of 
square miles in size. Many interstate 
highway projects are 20 or more miles 
in length. 

Let us now examine some of the un- 
desirable developments which would oc- 
cur if this bill were enacted with regard 
to closed shop conditions, jurisdictional 
disputes, and product boycotts. 


CLOSED SHOP CONDITIONS 


The closed shop is now prohibited un- 
der sections 8(a) (3) and 8(b) (2) of the 
act. If the secondary boycott prohibi- 
tion no longer applies at a construction 
site the secondary boycott will be utilized 
to prevent nonunion employees from 
working on construction projects even 
though they may not wish to join a 
union. This was the burden of the testi- 
mony last year by Mr. Richard J. Gray, 
then president of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO given during hearings on this 
bill before the Committee on Education 
and Labor—see page 24. 

Consider also the Gilmore case— 
NLRB v. Hod Carriers, USCA. 47 
LRRM 2345 (1961)—decided December 
22, 1960. NLRB found that the Hod 
Carriers committed an illegal boycott, 
but the action would be legal under H.R. 
2955. The Simpson Co., a subcontractor 
of Gilmore, the general contractor, hired 
several nonunion day laborers through 
the Nebraska Unemployment Bureau for 
work on what was otherwise an all union 
project. After Simpson agreed to pay 
these laborers the union scale but re- 
fused to force them to join the Hod Car- 
riers the picketing continued and work 
was stopped. Gilmore then even offered 
to furnish union laborers for this partic- 
ular work, but the Hod Carriers insisted 
on getting Simpson blacklisted by AGC. 
The purpose of this boycott went beyond 
the protest of substandard conditions. 

A secondary boycott could also be used 
to achieve closed shop conditions by 
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forcing the use of the prehire agreements 
and subcontractor contracts which were 
authorized under the provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


Jurisdictional disputes would also be 
accelerated under H.R. 2955. In a recent 
case—126 NLRB No. 133 (1960)—AFL- 
CIO building trades used a picket line 
to prevent from working a small electri- 
cal and plumbing contractor, whose two 
employees were members of UMW. One 
of the employees had been refused mem- 
bership in the AFL-CIO Plumbers local. 
When he later joined the UMW local the 
AFL-CIO Plumbers local placed a picket 
line around construction jobs where the 
employer was working. The purpose of 
this boycott went beyond a protest of 
substandard conditions. 

A portion of the testimony before the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
given April 19, 1961, by Mr. A. J. Hayes, 
international president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, AFL- 
CIO, illustrates the general concern 
about this bill regarding jurisdictional 
conflicts: 


If we properly read the prior legislative 
history, as discussed in the reports of last 
year, this bill is intended to permit building 
trades unions to picket or engage in other 
concerted activity against nonunion em- 
ployers or contractors working at a common 
situs with union employers. As stated, we 
agree with this principle, but we want to be 
sure that it reaches only this precise situa- 
tion. In other words, if the relief sought is 
relief from the Denver Building Trades case, 
then to achieve this result we believe three 
questions involving three precise situations 
should be answered and the bill clarified to 
protect against such activity. 

1. Is it the intent of this proviso to permit 
the building trades to picket or engage in 
other concerted activity at the missile site, 
where employees of a prime contractor, such 
as Convair Astronautics or Boeing, who are 
covered by an existing collective bargaining 
agreement have been sent from the home 
plant as a skilled crew to perform work at 
the site, but who because they are not mem- 
bers of the building trades are considered 
nonunion by them? 

2. Is it the intent of the bill to permit 
the building trades to picket or engage 
in other concerted activity at a construction 
site, where employees of a manufacturer 
covered by an existing collective bargaining 
agreement are—as part of the sale of say, a 
generator or turbine—engaged in the instal- 
lation of machinery at the site but who be- 
cause they are not members of the building 
trades are considered nonunion by them? 

8. Is it the intent of this bill to permit 
the building trades to picket or engage in 
other concerted activity at a construction 
site, where a general contractor engaged 
primarily in building and construction work 
employs employees who are not members of 
building trades unions and thus considered 
nonunion, even though the contractor has 
an existing collective bargaining agreement 
with a union which is not a member of the 
building trades department? 

* * * We think this should be clarified and 
perfected so as to make it clear that where 
picketing has as an object the reassignment 
of work to contractors having contracts 
only with building trades unions rather 
than contracts with so-called “nonunion” or 
nonmember building trades unions, the 
picketing is not within the protection of 
the proviso. 

PRODUCT BOYCOTTS 


Product boycotts, now prohibited un- 
der section 8(b) (4) (i) (B), would be pos- 
sible under H.R. 2955, because construc- 
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tion sites would be exempted from the 
aforementioned provision. Consider the 
situation of Burt Manufacturing Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, which is now protected 
under provisions of existing law but 
which would have this protection swept 
away by H.R. 2955. Burt has had a 
union-shop agreement with the United 
Steelworkers. On a number of jobs the 
sheet metal workers have refused to 
install Burt-made products because they 
are made by members of another union, 
holding that they have no quarrel with 
Burt but merely ask subcontractors who 
employ sheet metal workers to conform 
to their contracts and install only sheet 
metal workers-made products. 

The situation of the David A. Rich- 
ardson Co. of Klamath Falls, Oreg., is 
interesting. A company manufactur- 
ing precut lumber, it employs from 12 
to 25 members of the Carpenters Union. 
According to Mr. Richardson, Mr. Mau- 
rice Hutchison, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
told him that the brotherhood would 
do everything possible to keep the pre- 
cut lumber off the market and that 
when the Kennedy-Thompson bills are 
passed the carpenters will be cutting 
their own material on the job. 

If these product boycotts are legalized 
by the passage of H.R. 2955 they would 
reach all sections of the Nation. It 
could easily reach my own State of 
Louisiana which is a major producer of 
pine and hardwood lumber. Unions in 
other States by the use of product boy- 
cotts could attempt to dictate the con- 
ditions of employment in lumber mills 
in Louisiana or in any other lumber- 
producing State, regardless of the dis- 
tance from the construction site and re- 
gardless:of the local conditions existing 
at the manufacturing site. 

Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to out- 
line some of the far-reaching and un- 
desirable consequences of this proposal. 
I sincerely hope that all Members as 
well as the American public will become 
familiar with the implications of H.R. 
2955 and that it will not be permitted to 
pass the House. I feel sure that the 
American people support the Congress 
which has on two separate occasions 
acted firmly against secondary boycotts. 





PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened to this brief debate on ag- 
riculture with a great deal of interest, 
coming from a district that does not 
have one farm in it and, particularly, in 
view of the fact that I have been a con- 
sistent supporter of farm legislation. It 
seems to me the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MARSHALL], so far as the 
accusation which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] made, met that 
accusation effectively. It seems to me, 
efforts to improve the lot of the agri- 
cultural community of our country 
should not be met with a constant cry 
of socialism. That is a cry I have heard 








in my 33 years in this body. I have 
heard the cry of socialism against mini- 
mum wage legislation. I have heard the 
cry of socialism against housing legis- 
lation. I have heard the cry of social- 
| ism against every progressive piece of 
legislation that has come before this 
body in the last 33 years. It does seem 
to me it is about time some other argu- 
ments could be devised and made against 
progressive legislation other than trying 
to create the fear of socialism. Cer- 
tainly, those of us who tried to improve 
the lot of the farmer years ago did not 
vote for socialistic legislation, particu- 
larly those of us who come from urban 
districts. Certainly, those of us who 
voted for the minimum wage and who 
are now voting for the depressed areas 
legislation and who are voting for these 
progressive measures feel there is noth- 
ing socialistic about these measures. If 
‘Members want to take the floor and 
argue against such legislation on the 
merits, that is one thing. I thoroughly 
respect and appreciate the fact that 

Members of this body have honest dif- 
ferences of opinion and I respect the 
Member who takes the floor and argues 
for or against a bill upon the merits 
of the bill without trying to create an 
atmosphere of fear or addressing either 
for or against legislation high-sounding 
slogans. So, I suggest to my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AreEenps], 
who is a responsible Republican leader 
in this body and one of the responsible 
Republican leaders of the country, that 
in connection with legislation which 
come before this body, he argue upon the 
facts and the merits of the legislation 
and not hand out the old cry that we 
have heard for 33 years of “socialism” — 
“socialism”—“socialism.” 

‘Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

’ Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this dis- 
cussion seems to hinge in part on the 
statement of the gentleman from [Illi- 
nois [Mr. Arenps], that there was the 
sale of some 32 or 33 carloads of corn, 
and that only one carload of that corn 
was found to be out of condition. The 
gentleman from Illinois asserted that 
corn was being sold that was not out 
of condition and that the market was 
being beaten down as a result of the sale 
of this corn, Let us not overlook, until 
other evidence is presented, that only 
one of the 32 or 33 carloads of corn was 
out of condition. On that basis, the ar- 
gument of the gentleman from Illinois 
is entirely valid. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Iowa overlooks the fact that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL], gave a very full and adequate 
answer. The gentleman from Iowa 
overlooks the fact that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Arenps], went far be- 
yond that, such as talking about the 
regimentation of agriculture, talking 
about socialistic implications not only in 
relgtion to agriculture but also across 
the entire field of legislation. So the 
gentleman in no way takes issue about 
what I said when arguing the point that 
he-was stressing socialism. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. McCORMACKE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. With all due respect to 
my good friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL], he did not say that all of this 
corn was out of condition; he said it was 
the first that he had heard that the 
corn was being sold that was not out 
of condition. Let us keep the record 
clear. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I seems to me that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
knows the condition of its stocks and of 
this corn, and that it is far better to sell 
this corn before it goes out of condition 
than to take a loss on it. 

I would like to say to my distinguished 
friend from Iowa, who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the corn situation, that this 
is not the first time that this has ever 
been done. This has been done for years, 
and years, and years. 

Mr. GROSS. Sell it, of course, if it is 
out of condition; but let us find out be- 
fore we begin to speculate whether it 
was out of condition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What about the 
man who jumps around to find out. 

Mr. GROSS. That was his statement, 
that he did find out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But statement 
and facts are different things. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. McCor- 
MACK was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The assumption 
being made by my good friend from Illi- 
nois was that this was being done and 
handled in this way in order to force 
compliance with the corn program, that 
that was the entire purpose in doing it. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that it is get- 
ting to be a sad state of affairs when we 
try to force the people of the country 
into being dishonest; and I think that 
the point made by the gentleman from 
Illinois was that it was done indirectly 
and subtly for that purpose. He ought 
not to have made the statement he did. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I yield. 

Mr. DORN. I did not intend to get 
into this particular colloquy for I was 
not present when the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois made his statement; 
but I would like to ask of the distin- 
guished chairman or the majority 
leader: Is it not a fact that since the 
feed grain bill passed the price of corn 
has gone down 15 centsa bushel? I had 
a farmer call me about it yesterday. I 
do not know whether it was the fault of 
the bill. 

Mr. MARSHALL. There is no ques- 
tion about that, and there is no question 
that as far as we are concerned, had we 
not passed the feed grain bill we would 
have suffered a further dropping of the 
price. The only thing I can see that can 
sustain the corn and feed grain market 
is the feed grain bill that we passed. 

Mr. DORN. I would like to ask the 
majority leader whether it is not a fact 
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that in the last 30 years the number of 
people on farms in the United States has 
decreased from 37 percent of the total 
population to 10 percent today? This 
is the least percentage of our people on 
farms of any civilization in the history 
of the world. No wonder we have un- 
employment in the fields. I am speak- 
ing from the standpoint of the farmers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
of course, speaks from the standpoint of 
the farmer. I speak from the stand- 
point of one who represents a city dis- 
trict. I have been following you farmers 
and have seen what has happened. I 
will not make any further statement be- 
cause I might say something that might 
be difficult for my friend to answer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 





FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the distinguished, able, and 
lovable majority leader that we appre- 
ciate all of his well-aimed efforts to help 
the farmer. I appreciate what the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under various lead- 
ers have done, but I am only pointing out 
a fact. I voted against the feed-grants 
bill, I have voted against a lot of this 
legislation. I do not see how this legis- 
lation complained of by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois is really going 
to solve the situation. I do know we 
plant less and less and we have more and 
more unemployed on the farm, while 
Russia has increased its acreage 100 mil- 
lion acres in the last few years. Surely 
we are going to have unemployment in 
the cities as long as we force people off 
the land. We need some kind of a pro- 
gram. I am not saying that I know 
the answer. 

But the various farm programs we 
have had are not the answer. It seems 
to me the only answer is to gradually get 
the Government out of farming. The 
only segments of our farm economy 
healthy and doing well are those free 
of supports and Government controls 
such as pine trees and livestock. I have 
quit planting cotton, corn, and wheat 
because of Government interference. 
The minute the Government starts price 
supports of livestock and pulpwood and 
regulation of the number I can have that 
will be the very minute I will quit farm- 
ing completely. 





THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHELLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and may include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past weeks I have received letters 
urging that I participate in a campaign 
to bring about the impeachment of our 
Chief Justice, Earl Warren. This move- 
ment has been led by the John Birch 
Society. It is my purpose to express my 
thinking concerning their activities and 
the society itself. 

The clamor raised by the activities of 
the John Birch Society poses this di- 
lemma: Is it better to rip the mask from 
such an organization and subject it to 
the spotlight of publicity or is it better 
to trust it will inevitably decline if ig- 
nored? 

Extremist forces of both left and right 
have in times past grown in strength 
and capacity for mischief by attracting 
alarmed interest and discussion. 

If the John Birch Society were an or- 
ganization whose dynamism was based 
on a show of great numbers of adher- 
ents, it might be well to starve it of at- 
tention and let it moulder as a small 
sterile group of extremists inhabiting a 
political limbo. 

I fear, however, that we have in the 
John Birch Society a sinister phenom- 
enon which demands for its eclipse that 
the mask be ripped off and the spotlight 
focused. 

Its dynamism is that of the enemy it 
claims to be combating: front organiza- 
tions, pressure campaigns: an apparatus 
of intimidation—with the smear its hall- 
mark and a crippling of the democratic 
process its outcome. 

Against the John Birch Society relent- 
less public exposure is needed; otherwise, 
we leave defenseless those who are sub- 
jected to its campaigns of vilification. 

The tragedy is that many misguided 
Americans, concerned to arrest the 
spread of world communism, will join 
organizations like the John Birch Soci- 
ety, thinking they are fighting commu- 
nism when they are actually fighting to 
deprive us of the main safeguard we 
have against communism: that safe- 
guard being the strength of our own 
democratic institutions. 

When irresponsible accusations are 
made against public figures of unim- 
peachable integrity, when complex is- 
sues are reduced to simplified terms and 
the advocates of one solution branded 
pro-Communist and the advocates of 
another solution anti-Communist, when 
legislation utterly remote from Com- 
munist ideology is wildly and baselessly 
identified with it—then, I submit, we are 
on the wa7 to shaking the foundations of 
those democratic institutions on the 
ruins of which totalitarians of the right 
and left seek to raise their differing—but 
Similarly abhorrent—banners. 

I do not suggest that the John Birch 
Society should be persecuted for its be- 
liefs; it is a measure of our democracy 
that the John Birchers should be en- 
titled to air their views. 

I do, however, suggest that since they 
have chosen to adopt the tactics of de- 
ceit and misrepresentation in forwarding 
their purposes—we must be alert to keep 
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their activities a matter of public scru- 
tiny and debate. 

The outrageous campaign of slander 
this society has launched against Chief 
Justice Warren is indicative of the woe- 
ful inappropriateness of their self-as- 
sumed anti-Communist label. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren has consistently championed 
principles of civil rights and civil liber- 
ties which are the bulwarks of individual 
freedom. It is this very individual free- 
dom which constitutes the root distinc- 
tion between a democratic society and a 
totalitarian society. 

No one quarrels with opposition to 
communism. No one quarrels with dis- 
cussing the wisdom of any government’s 
policy or action. But when these be- 
come devices to smear public officials, 
to direct pressure campaigns aimed at 
disrupting the normal concept of gov- 
ernment, and to mislead and manipulate 
public opinion, then it is high time to 
take notice and expose such dangerous 
practices. 





HATEMONGERS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most disconcerting phenom- 
ena on the American scene today is the 
indiscriminate labeling of those with 
whom some may disagree as ‘“Com- 
munists” or “traitors”. This practice 
defies the spirit of the Constitution; it 
divides us when we most desperately 
need to be united, and it reveals a con- 
tempt for, or a misunderstanding of, the 
basic concepts of self-government. 

One of my colleagues recently—and I 
am sure,  unintentionally—subjected 
several of the Members of this House to 
just this kind of an attack by an inser- 
tion which he made in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I refer to an editorial inserted in the 
REcorRD on March 20 by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ScHERER]. This edi- 
torial appears on page Al1895 of the 
daily Recorp. Taking issue with those 
Members of the House who voted against 
House Resolution 167, the editorial con- 
cluded with the following words: 

The House told JAMES ROOSEVELT and his 
five supporters that it wanted no part of his 
plan to make America safe for traitors by 
abolishing the committee. 


The editorial, Mr. Speaker, refers to 
the negative vote which six Members of 
the House, including myself, cast, on the 
resolution to grant the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee $331,000 for 
its operations for the coming year. 
Quite frankly, upon first reading the 
editorial, I gave serious thought to rais- 
ing a point of personal privilege. I in- 
tended to ask this House if it felt that 
the insertion of this serious charge in 
the REcorp—that six of us had a “plan 
to make Amerca safe for traitors” was 
not in violation of the rules and tradi- 
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tions of this House, specifically including 
rule XIV and section 363 of the Manual 
of the House. 

Quite frankly, I have decided against 
raising the point of privilege, not be- 
cause I have any doubts about it being 
sustained by the House, but, because of 
the crowded legislative schedule. But I 
do want to talk about the problem which 
is illustrated by the gentleman’s inser- 
tion of this editorial. 

Under the first amendment, freedom 
of the press is guaranteed, and that 
guarantee extends even to violent and 
disagreeable editorial attacks upon the 
conduct of public persons. But the rules, 
written and unwritten, of this House, 
forbid impugning the motives, the in- 
tegrity, and the patriotism of Members 
in debate. Our judgment can be criti- 
cized. We can and do disagree vehe- 
mently on issues. But if Members of 
this House are made subject to having 
their patriotism called into question be- 
cause they have the temerity to disagree 
with other Members, then free and open 
debate is a thing of the past. 

Had I known that the gentleman from 
Ohio was planning to insert this edi- 
torial, I would have objected at once. 
But I was not so advised, and, in fact, 
the insertion was not called to my at- 
tention until several days later. By that 
time, the Easter recess was almost upon 
us, and I was unable to find a convenient 
time to rise to this point of privilege 
until today. 

“Their plan to make America safe for 
traitors” reads the editorial inserted by 
the gentleman in reference to the votes 
cast by six Members of this House. 

Does the gentleman from Ohio really 
believe, Mr. Speaker, that those who 
disagree with him on a resolution allot- 
ting funds do so because they favor trea- 
son? Does the gentleman truly feel that 
only Communists and their conscious 
sympathizers can question the propriety 
of the activities of a committee of this 
House? Does he truly believe that de- 
cent, patriotic Americans cannot have 
views which disagree with his on such 
questions? 

I must assume that the gentleman does 
not so believe. I must choose to assume 
that the gentleman extends to those who 
disagree with him the same courtesy and 
freedom which we are willing to extend 
to him. 

According to material put in the 
ReEcorp by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], the gentleman 
from Ohio is an endorser of the John 
Birch Society, about which I shall say 
more later. Yet I assume that the gen- 
tleman does not associate himself with 
the truly un-American attacks upon 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy which the founder of that 
organization has uttered. 

I absolve the gentleman from blame 
for his apparent associations with these 
people. No one could have served in this 
House and retained the affection and 
respect of his colleagues if he believed 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the paranoid 
nonsense which some of those who have 
sided with the gentleman on this issue 
believe. 

Yet, I say to the gentleman, this is 
precisely the point. In many of his 
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comments upon this floor, including the 
editorial which is the immediate occa- 
sion of consideration of raising a point of 
privilege, the gentleman points to the 
fact that the Communists are the ones 
who want to curb or even to abolish his 
committee. And from that, he makes 
the unjustifiable jump to the conclusion 
that all those who evidence any disquiet 
about the committee must be Commu- 
nists, or Communist sympathizers, or 
that “they have a plan to make America 
safe for traitors.” 

The problem posed by the gentleman’s 
charges against six members of this 
House, is one that should be put into 
perspective in terms of a number of re- 
lated phenomena which are causing 
growing concern in the Nation today. A 
number of newspaper articles have ap- 
peared in regard to the John Birch So- 
ciety. Yet this organization, and its 
leader, are only part of a much broader 
network of organizations and individuals 
who are falling into the dangerous habit 
of substituting invective for argument— 
of answering difficult questions by casti- 
gating the questioner—of trying to pre- 
vent free discussion of grave problems 
by the simple expedient of announcing 
that they have the answer and those who 
disagree must be Communists. Of these 
organizations, the John Birch Society is 
merely the best known. 

The John Birch Society has been the 
focus of enough comment to make de- 
tailed descriptions unnecessary. 

But, in a way, the white light of pub- 
licity which has focused upon the John 
Birch Society has made it necessary that 
we reexamine the entire spectrum of the 
extreme right, to remind conservatives 
what is being done in their name—to 
remind the friends of freedom what can 
be done in the name of anticommu- 
nism—to tell all Americans what incred- 
ible nonsense can be found masquerad- 
ing as Americanism—and to enable this 
House to decide what—if anything— 
ought to be done about the degeneration 
of political discussion in our Nation 
today. 

The incredible attacks of Robert 
Welch upon the patriotism of Dwight 
Eisenhower; his vicious attacks upon 
the Chief Justice of the United States; 
his thinly veiled contempt for free Gov- 
ernment; all these things and worse can 
be found, over and over again, in other 
organizations which should be given the 
same careful scrutiny that is now en- 
joyed by the Birchers. 

Let us take a look, for example, at the 
Cinema Educational Guild, run by one 
Myron C. Fagan. 

It is difficult to tell who has the copy- 
right in this nasty business, but the first 
“Impeach Earl Warren” smear sheets 
which I saw came from the Cinema 
Educational Guild, Inc. The pamphlets 
which this outfit sells, apparently in sub- 
stantial quantities, are composed, in 
roughly equal proportions, of thinly-dis- 
guised racial hatred, and fantastic al- 
legations of treason in high places. 

Rational Americans are disturbed— 
and rightly so—about Welch’s attacks 
on President Eisenhower. But such at- 
tacks are common coin among the luna- 
tic fringe. Let me quote a few choice ex- 
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cerpts from the “Year End Report” of 
the Cinema Educational Guild: 

Nineteen sixty revealed the horrifying 
treason deliberately perpetrated by the State 
Department and by men holding the highest 
Offices in the land—including the White 
House * * * events conclusively established 
that our press (particularly the New York 
Times ilk), radio, TV, all our mass com- 
munications media are collectively the chief 
treason propaganda and brainwashing ap- 
paratus of the internationalist-Communist 
conspiracy. 

Two traitors in the White House (Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt). 

The Federal Reserve System is privately 
owned and controlled by the international- 
ist (bankers) Communist conspiracy. 

We had our choice of voting for Nixon, 
a sly tricky political opportunist who would 
betray us without batting an eye at the 
behest of his internationalist masters—or 
for Jack Kennedy—who slithered his way 
into the White House with a raft of brazen 
false promises. 


This incredible set of charges is fol- 
lowed, as Mr. Fagan’s propaganda is 
always followed, with a plea for funds. 
Mr. Fagan’s charges vary from pamphlet 
to pamphlet, but one thing remains con- 
sistent—the plea for funds. 

Cinema Educational Guild is not the 
only group besides the John Birch So- 
ciety which seeks to fatten on the fears 
of the credulous. 

Last year, during the debate on the 
Air Force Manual incident, I got to 
know one Billie James Hargis, one of 
the first violins in this symphony of 
hatred. 

“Dr.” Hargis, as he calls himself is a 
prolific source of statements questioning 
the loyalty and patriotism, as well as 
the orthodoxy, of American clergymen. 
In my comments on the Air Force Man- 
ual, I quoted extensively from “Dr.” 
Hargis’ pamphlet “The National Coun- 
cil of Churches—Indicted on 30 Counts 
of Treason Against God and Country.” 
The documentation of which “Dr.” Har- 
gis boasted boiled down to the fact that 
the leaders of the National Council of 
Churches—like most Christian min- 
isters—disagrve with the “doctor.” For- 
tunately for the vitality of Christianity 
in America, they do. 

These are only three examples of the 
pattern of propaganda of which the 
John Birch Society is but the best- 
known purveyor. In Oregon—we have 
the freedom crusade which a highly re- 
spected Portland clergyman has sug- 
gested might better be called a crusade 
of tyranny. There are dozens—perhaps 
hundreds of other organizations and 
publications which peddle different ver- 
sions of the same stuff always in the 
name of “Americanism” and “Consti- 
tutionalism” and “anticommunism.” 
The basic elements of this “‘illiterature” 
is the same, whether it comes across our 
desks in the packages I have mentioned, 
or in even cruder shape, or whether it 
comes through the airwaves in the well- 
modulated tones of nationally syndicated 
radio “commentators.” 

First, these organizations and publica- 
tions usually flavor their attacks upon 
our country’s leaders and our public 
policy with more-or-less well disguised 
anti-Semitism. ‘This may be the brand 
dispensed by Gerald L. K. Smith, who 
blandly professes that “he doesn’t hate 
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Jews”—just “Zionist Jews”, or “Commu- 
nist Jews”, or “International Jews.” 
Some prefer the headier brand made 
available by Conde McGinley, publisher 
of the unbelievable “Common Sense”. 
McGinley just hates Jews—all kinds, 
shapes, and varieties. 

For those who prefer their anti- 
Semitism with a dash of hyprocrisy, we 
have the publications that disdain the 
specific, and merely inveigh against well 
organized minorities or un-Christian 
elements in big Eastern cities, or other 
shopworn phrases that have become the 
semisecret shoptalk of the anti-Semitic 
underground. The one organization 
which all of them hate with a real 
passion, is the Anti-Defamation League. 
I have often wondered if this universal 
distaste for the Anti-Defamation League 
which is found among so many of the 
professional anti-Communists makes 
them, to expropriate one of their 
phrases, “anti-anti-defamers.” 

Second, these organizations fre- 
quently oppose extending to Negro 
Americans the basic constitutional 
rights of all Americans. In the same 
way that they disguise their anti-Semi- 
tism, they disguise their racial bigotry 
by protestations of undying love for the 
Negro—in, of course, “his place.” The 
racism of these groups is indistinguish- 
able in fact from that of the Ku Klux 
Klan. And their constantly reiterated 
veneration for the Constitution some- 
how stops short of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. 

These groups frequently embark upon 
crusades against fluoridation, on the 
grounds that fluoridation is a Commu- 
nist plot to soften our will. They very 
frequently demand the repeal of the in- 
come tax, on the quaint grounds that 
the 16th amendment—like the 14th—is 
unconstitutional. 

A few years ago, when I was a fresh- 
man Member of the House, x had the 
pleasure of introducing and seeing en- 
acted the Alaska Mental Health Act, a 
bill to allow the Territory of Alaska to 
build its own mental hospital—to be fi- 
nanced, as territorial institutions often 
are, by land grants. The crackpot right 
at that time decided that this was some 
kind of plot to create a vast concentra- 
tion camp in  Alaska—or “Siberia, 
U.S.A.,” as they called it—and to send 
all the conservatives up there. To this 
day, I receive about one call a week from 
some Member who has received an ob- 
scure letter demanding that he stop 
this vicious and un-American plot. I 
expect those letters and those calls will 
continue coming in for years. To those 
who need to believe in plots, no facts— 
no rational explanations—no demon- 
stration of their error, however crystal 
clear, will take them away from the 
comfort of their terrors. 

These are some of the targets of the 
vitriol of the extreme right, but though 
the particular legislative ax they are 
grinding may differ from group to group, 
and the particular set of Americans they 
hate may vary from one paper to the 
next, one thing they all have in common. 
With undying fervor and with undevi- 
ating consistency, all these organizations 
and individuals insist that just about 
every public figure is a Communist, or @ 
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sympathizer, or, at best, soft on com- 
munism. This can lead to some rather 
ridiculous conclusions. 

Let me illustrate. One of my Oregon 
constituents—a frequent correspond- 
ent—and a self-described member of the 
John Birch Society and the Cinema Edu- 
cational Guild—has advised me that 
Hawaiian statehood was a hellish Com- 
munist plot, and that those who support 
it must be Communists. 

Let’s see who this John Bircher con- 
siders as a Communist. 

Hawaiian statehood passed this House 
on March 12, 1959, by a vote of 323-89. 
Among other Members voting for the bill 
were the following, some of whom would, 
unless I am sadly mistaken, consider 
themselves as proud bearers of the title 
conservative: 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Walter, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Moulder, the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Doyle, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Miller, and our 
former colleague, the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Jackson. These dis- 
tinguished gentleman, Mr. Speaker, all 
stand accused of participating in a 
Communist plot. In case the list of 
names I just read did not ring a bell, 
these men constituted a majority of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee as then constituted. Other names 
are of interest. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], who re- 
cently came to the defense of the John 
Birch Society on this floor, stands ac- 
cused of being a Communist by the 
standards of this John Bircher. In the 
other body this bill was supported by six 
Members who constituted a majority of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security. Are we to suppose that these 
two investigating committees are packed 
with Communists? It is hard to tell, in 
the “never-never land of the lunatic 
fringe,’ just who it is safe to follow these 
days. Could it be that the wisest Amer- 
icanism is as it has always been—for 
each Member of the Congress to follow 
his own conscience, respecting the right 
of those who disagree with him to do the 
same, and abandoning the incredible 
presumption that is involved when an 
organization—or an _  editorial—or a 
Member of this body—accuses us of 
wishing to make America safe for 
traitors because we disagree with them? 

Here, I believe, is the crux of the mat- 
ter. No one who understands our Amer- 
ican traditions—and I do not include 
the Welches or the Hargises or the Fa- 
gans in that category, can possibly ob- 
ject to the existence of a strong and 
vigorous conservative movement in this 
country. Conservatism, like liberalism, 
is a fundamental part of our American 
heritage. The Hamiltons of the past, 
and the Goldwaters of today, are as 
much a part of what has made America 
great, as are the Jeffersons and the 
Kennedys. 

The true conservative will not accuse 
all those who disagree with him of being 
either knaves or fools. He will not look 
for a Communist plot as the explana- 
tion for the failure of his ideas to be 
accepted. He will repudiate anti-Semi- 
tism and racial or religious bigotry as 
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quickly as he will rise to oppose Federal 
aid for education or an increased mini- 
mum wage. The true conservative will 
present his case against liberalism, as 
the true liberal will present the case 
against conservatism, without question- 
ing the integrity or patriotism of those 
who disagree. This kind of free—often 
heated and vigorous—exchange of fun- 
damentally conflicting views is the heart 
of self-government. Without it, our 
only alternatives are tyranny or barri- 
cades. 

Hatred, Mr. Speaker, has no limiting 
factors. There are no cadmium rods 
we can drop into a “hate reactor” when 
it reaches critical mass. Last fall, to 
the disquiet and distress of most Amer- 
icans, this Nation was subjected to a 
searing bath of hatred, directed against 
Catholics, The same techniques, the 
same big lies embedded in little truths, 
the same shoddy “reasoning,” in plain 
fact, some of the very same people who 
today are attacking Americans of every 
conceivable political hue as “Commu- 
nists” were, last fall, attacking Ameri- 
cans of Catholic faith as “disloyal.” 

Today’s vicious attack upon Earl War- 
ren can become tomorrow’s vicious at- 
tack upon someone else—perhaps a con- 
servative hero. I have seen an article 
in one of these hate sheets which ac- 
cuses the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire and the junior Senator from 
Arizona of having joined with the “left- 
wing Socialists who have infiltrated the 
key positions in both the Democrat and 
Republican Parties.” Does the pattern 
begin to become clear? Does the con- 
cern which some of us feel when we see 
the John Birch Society and the Cinema 
Educational Guild grow rich and in- 
fluential begin now to make sense to 
those conservatives who think that it is 
all right because it’s only happening to 
those liberals? 

Attacks against the patriotism of 
Dwight Eisenhower are probably self- 
defeating. Ex-President Eisenhower is 
too well known and the whole story of 
his lifelong service to this Nation is too 
much a part of common knowledge for 
any sane person to accept these fantas- 
tic charges. Nor will many Americans 
allow themselves to be sucked into the 
“argument” which Mr. Welch would like 
to see become the question at issue, 
whether Dwight Eisenhower was a “con- 
scious” Communist or “merely” a tool of 
the Reds. Probably 99 percent of the 
American people are fully aware that 
neither of these fantastic allegations 
has the slightest shred of truth in it. 

But the real tragedy, Mr. Speaker, is 
not the attacks against Presidents and 
Chief Justices and other people whose 
lives and records are public property. 
The real sufferers are the Joe Smiths— 
the people who have been serving their 
country, perhaps in public office, perhaps 
not, to the best of their ability. These 
people, whom events have called to posts 
of obscurity, can be attacked by the 
Welches and their ilk, and they will not 
have the press of the Nation spring to 
their defense. 

When the John Birch Society’s 
founder attacks President Eisenhower, 
President Eisenhower is not harmed. 
But when one of these irresponsible 
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rightwing extremists asserts, as some of 
my mail in recent days has asserted, 
that 33 percent of the people working in 
one Government department are Com- 
munists, then all of the people working 
for that department are harmed. Such 
attacks, like attacks upon private organ- 
izations and their members, have be- 
come so common that we tend to shrug 
them off. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
Joe Smith is entitled to the same pre- 
sumption of innocence as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that we have come a long way down a 
dangerous road when we are content to 
wait and require an attack upon the loy- 
alty of an ex-President of the United 
States to persuade us that this kind of 
thing has gone too far. 

Mr. Speaker, some months ago, there 
was a murder committed on the campus 
of the University of California, at 
Berkeley. A young man, named John 
Harrison Farmer, who had been fed a 
steady diet of hate literature, decided 
that he had to kill a Communist. So 
he picked up his shotgun, strolled to the 
office of a professor from whom he had 
once taken a course, and proceeded to 
kill a graduate student and seriously 
wound the professor. When asked by 
the police why he had done this thing, 
John Harrison Farmer said, “Someone 
told me he was a Communist.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an irrelevant 
event. These hatemongers have a par- 
ticularly strong appeal to those whose 
anxieties are so intense that they are 
already near the breaking point. The 
professional haters may yet cause other 
murders—on college campuses, in court- 
rooms, perhaps, even, in legislative 
chambers. 

I do not exaggerate, Mr. Speaker. In 
my home city there have been a series 
of newspaper articles about the John 
Birch Society. In one of them, there is 
a report of an interview with a gentle- 
man who is quite proud of his associa- 
tion with the John Birch Society. In 
the course of that interview, in the Port- 
land Oregonian of March 29, 1961, the 
following appears: 

Certainly, he’s an individualist. And 
something of a cynic. He says he and 
Christian charity “parted ways” years ago. 

“Frankly, I’m a pretty good hater,” Mal- 
lon said. “If there’s anything I hate on 
God's earth it’s a Communist. 

“When a person becomes a Communist he 
loses his rights as a human, like a rabid dog 
loses his rights as a dog. You don’t shoot 
every stray dog but you do shoot rabid dogs.” 

If a known Communist came to Portland, 
would he shoot him? 

“If I know of a dedicated Communist, per- 
fectly ready to turn the heat on us,” Mallon 
replied, “and if it didn’t involve too much 
work, I'd hunt the out and kill him.” 


Mr. Speaker, the John Birch Society 
and the Cinema Educational Guild and 
Gerald L. K. Smith and Billie James 
Hargis have been telling this poor soul 
for years now that he is surrounded by 
Communists. Public figures of every 
kind have been “authoritatively” de- 
scribed as Reds by the groups who form 
this man’s opionions. His leader, Mr. 
Welch, has advised him that he has an 
infallible nose for smelling out Reds, and 
he is naming them in ever-increasing 
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numbers. Are my gloomy predictions 
so unbelievable, Mr. Speaker? 

Very well, Mr. Speaker, what can we 
do? Some have urged that the John 
Birch Society be investigated by com- 
mittees of the Congress. I would be in- 
clined to agree that there are fields for 
proper investigation in this area. It 
would be worth the time of the Ways and 
Means Committee, perhaps to investigate 
how many of these groups have non- 
profit tax status, and whether or not 
they are being utilized—and by whom— 
to get around the ban against tax exemp- 
tion for political organizations. It would 
be worth while for the same committee 
to examine whether or not the identity 
in approach and the great similarity in 
target among these organizations indi- 
cates any structural inter-relationship, 
again to see whether these organizations 
are violating the Internal Revenue Code. 
It would be worth while, certainly, to see 
whether these groups are using and abus- 
ing postal privileges given to true non- 
profit groups. The Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee might well undertake 
such a study. 

The House Administration Commit- 
tee, could, I believe, very profitably look 
into a phenomenon which I have good 
reasons to believe is widespread. Last 
year, shortiy after the Air Force Manual 
controversy, I received—indirectly—an 
advertisement from Dr. Hargis, pur- 
porting to offer for sale, public docu- 
ments prepared by the Government 
Printing Office; he would sell documents 
available free from the Congress. How 
many public documents do these or- 
ganizations receive from Members of 
Congress and from committees of the 
Congress, and then utilize as more mer- 
chandise in their endless fundraising 
schemes? That is a bit of information 
worth knowing. I intend, in the very 
near future, to introduce legislation 
which will control the resale of Govern- 
ment documents for private money- 
making schemes—with special emphasis 
on those documents which are normally 
available without cost through congres- 
sional sources. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot join with 
those of my colleagues who have de- 
manded a hearing by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, on the 
John Birch Society or any of the other 
groups of the radical right. I cannot do 
so because I cannot agree that their 
opinions, which I despise, should be, in 
and of themselves, the subject of investi- 
gation. Legislative investigation, with 
an eye to specific legislative recommen- 
dations in the area of action—yes. But 
investigation of what even the Birchers 
believe—no. 

It would be far more fitting to leave 
these organizations to the judgment of 
the American people, informed as they 
are rapidly becoming about their true 
nature and real purposes. To subject 
these people to investigation because we 
do not like what they preach would be 
as objectionable as investigating those 
who oppose a House committee solely 
because they oppose it. It would reveal, 
I think, a fundamental failure of our con- 
fidence in American democracy. Let me 
say, parenthetically, that I believe this is 
a democracy, and I hope we keep it that 
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way. Democracy is stronger than the 
Cinema Educational Guild. Itis strong- 
er than Gerald L.K.Smith. Itisstrong- 
er than the John Birch Society. It is 
far stronger than all these, and the 
Communist conspiracy put together. If 
only we will unfetter it, remove the 
blinders that fear has put on its eyes, and 
let it live. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: To Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) on account of death in the 
family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. AreNnps for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. Lisonati, for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. Bartey, for 1 hour on Thursday, 
April 27, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. 

Mr. WHARTON. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PIRNIE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KILBURN. 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. LatrD. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCormack) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. BoyKIn. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana in two in- 
stances. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8S. 1372. An act to authorize the temporary 
release and reapportionment of pooled acre- 


age allotments; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5189. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from obligations of the United States, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 of 
mao Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 





April 24 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 25, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


822. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 
semiannual report on the strategic and 
critical materials stockpiling program for 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1960, 
pursuant to Public Law 520, 79th Congress; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

823. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of the Archivist of the 
United States on records proposed for dis- 
posal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

824. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a copy of the annual report of the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts for fiscal year 1960, pursuant to title 
28 of the United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

825. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the joint resolution 
providing for membership of the United 
States in the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations”; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

826. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of the activities 
relating to providing aviation war risk in- 
surance for the period as of March 31, 1961, 
pursuant to title III of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

827. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to expend appro- 
priated funds to acquire approximately 12 
acres of land for the Richmond National 
Battlefield Park, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

828. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize an 
exchange of lands at Wupatki National Mon- 
ument, Ariz., to provide access to certain 
ruins in the monument, to add certain fed- 
erally owned lands to the monument, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

829. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to approve the 
amendatory repayment contract negotiated 
with the Huntley Project Irrigation District, 
Mont., to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes”; to the Joint Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

830. A letter from the general manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A 
bill to amend various sections of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes”; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

831. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, transmitting a report relating 
to the Continental Oil Co., submitting appli- 
cations to this Department for refund of 
excess rentals paid on oil and gas leases 
OCS-0187 and OCS-0192, pursuant to the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of Au- 
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gust 7, 1953 (43 U.S.C. sec. 1339(a)); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

832. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$658,000 for the legislative branch (H. Doc. 
No. 141); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

833. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$3,985,000 for the District of Columbia (H. 
Doc. No. 142); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

834. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled ‘a bill to amend 
the Federal Airport Act so as to extend the 
time for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

835. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled ‘‘a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, sections 871 and 
3056, to provide penalties for threats against 
the successors to the Presidency, to authorize 
their protection by the Secret Service, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4130. A bill to amend 
the Menominee Termination Act; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 272). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5765. A bill to author- 
ize the purchase and exchange of land and 
interests therein on the Blue Ridge and 
Natchez Trace Parkways; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 273). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 2010. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 274). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R, 2279. A bill to provide 
for the withdrawal from the public domain 
of certain lands in the Granite Creek area, 
Alaska, for use by the Department of the 
Army at Fort Greely, Alaska, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 275). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2280. A bill to provide 
for the withdrawal of certain public lands 
40 miles east of Fairbanks, Alaska, for use 
by the Department of the Army as a Nike 
range; with amendment (Rept. No. 276). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2281. A bill to reserve 
for use by the Department of the Army at 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, certain public lands 
in the Campbell Creek area, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 277). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2282. A bill to provide 
for the withdrawal from the public domain 
of certain lands in the Ladd-Eielson area, 
Alaska, for use by the Department of the 
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Army as the Yukon Command training site, 
Alaska, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 278). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2283. A bill to provide 
for the withdrawal from the public domain 
of certain lands in the Big Delta area, 
Alaska, for continued use by the Depart- 
ment of the Army at Fort Greely, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
279). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. HANSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3283. A bill to revise 
the boundaries and to change the name of 
Fort Vancouver National Monument, in the 
State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 280). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6567. A bill to authorize the donation 
for historical site purposes of a certain 
tract of land acquired by the Knoxville Hous- 
ing Authority in connection with an urban 
renewal project undertaken in the city of 
Knoxville, Tenn., under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 6568. A bill to repeal the retailers ex- 
cise tax on toilet preparations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6569. A bill relating to the Indian 
heirship land problem; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY (by request): 

H.R. 6570. A bill to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Rosebud Sioux Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6571. A bill to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat interstate 
crime and to assist the States in the en- 
forcement of their criminal laws by pro- 
hibiting the interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6572. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit travel in aid of rack- 
eteering enterprises; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6573. A bill to amend chapter 50 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the transmission of bets, wagers, and re- 
lated information; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 6574. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
cost of all medicine and drugs for the tax- 
payer and his spouse, rather than only the 
excess over 1 percent of adjusted gross in- 
come as otherwise provided, may be in- 
cluded in computing the medical expense 
deduction where such taxpayer or spouse 
is 65 or over; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6575. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to utilize funds received from 
State and local governments and private or- 
ganizations and individuals for special mete- 
orological services; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H.R. 6576. A bill to repeal the retailers ex- 
cise tax on toilet tions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6577. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of duties on certain types 
of limestone; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6578. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to authorize the issu- 
ance of radio operator licenses to nationals 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6579. A bill to amend section 4(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, with re- 
spect to the application of the conflict-of- 
interest provisions thereof to persons serv- 
ing in the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion unit of the National Defense Executive 
Reserve; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6580. A bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act so as to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6581. A bill to authorize the imposi- 
tion of forfeitures for certain violations of 
the rules and regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission in the com- 
mon carrier and safety and special fields; to 
the Committee on Insterstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6582. A bill to assist in the reduc- 
tion of unemployment through the accelera- 
tion of capital expenditure programs of State 
and local public bodies; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6583. A bill to repeal the retailers 
excise tax on toilet preparations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 6584. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, as amended, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make emergency 
livestock loans under such act until July 14, 
1963, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 6585. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of mineral interests reserved by the 
United States in tracts of small acreage, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 6586. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Panama Canal Construction Service An- 
nuity Act of May 29, 1944, to certain indi- 
viduals; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 6587. A bill to provide for an averag- 
ing taxable income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6588. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, through a system of guaranties of 
public transit authority obligations, to assist 
State and local governments and their pub- 
lic instrumentalities in providing mass trans- 
portation services in urban and metropolitan 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 6589. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6590. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to prohibit Federal 
savings and loan associations from having 
more than three branches, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6591. A bill to amend the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Investment Company 
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Act of 1940 with respect to the status there- 
under of variable annuity policies and com- 
panies which offer such policies to the pub- 
lic; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 6592. A bill to require the expendi- 
ture of 75 percent of the funds expended 
for the conversion, alteration, and repair of 
naval vessels to be expended with private 
ship repair yards; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 6593. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 with respect to the 
prohibition against payment of annuities 
to employees who render compensated serv- 
ice to the last person (other than an em- 
ployer, as defined) by whom they were em- 
ployed before their annuities began to ac- 
crue; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6594. A bill to provide readjustment 
to veterans who have served in the Armed 
Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1963; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6595. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code for 1954 to withhold the tax 
credit provided under section 3302 from 
maritime employers in States that do not 
meet the conditions required by section 
3305(f); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 6596. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, as amended, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make emergency 
livestock loans under such act until July 
14, 1963, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 6597. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the crediting of cer- 
tain minority service for the purpose of de- 
termining eligibility for retirement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6598. A bill to amend section 508 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to at- 
torneys’ salaries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6599. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for projects which will demonstrate or 
develop techniques and practices leading to 
a solution of the Nation’s juvenile delin- 
quency control problems; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

E.R. 6600. A bill to amend section 508 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to at- 
torneys’ salaries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.J. Res. 386. Joint resolution designating 

the first week of May each year as National 
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Music Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.J. Res. 387. Joint resolution to provide 
for the erection in the city of Page, Ariz., of 
an appropriate marker to commemorate the 
achievements of former Commissioner of 
Reclamation, John C. Page; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.J. Res. 388. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. LIBONATI: Memorial of the Illi- 
nois State Legislature, memorializing the 
Congress to appropriate $200,000 in addi- 
tional funds for the U.S.S. Arizona memo- 
rial; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate funds for re- 
search projects in connection with the aid 
to dependent children program; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to air pollution control equipment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the Congress of the 
United States to make available the 6 acres 
of land atop Haleakala, Maui, to the US. 
Air Force in the air defense of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the Congress of the 
United States, its respective committees, and 
Federal agencies, to conduct a study of the 
feasibility of establishing a space vehicle 
launching facility on Mauna Kea, county of 
Hawaii, State of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to expressing the sup- 
port of the House of Representatives of 
Puerto Rico to the policy of alliance for 
progress of the President of the United 
States of America, Hon. John J. Kennedy, 
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and the appreciation of the people of Puerto 
Rico of the designation of our fellow citizens, 
Teodoro Moscoso as U.S. Ambassador to 
Venezuela, and Arturo Morales Carrion as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin-American Affairs; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6601. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Georgakopoulos, Apostolos Georgakopoulos, 
and Nikoletta Georgakopoulos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 6602. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
F. Figlock, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 6603. A bill for the relief of Hyun Poot 
Dol (Paul Adrian Tucek); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6604. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of surplus equipment, materials, books, and 
supplies under section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to the Arizona Boys’ Ranch and Epi- 
Hab Phoenix, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


131. By Mr. STRATTON: Petition of the 
Otsego County Board of Supervisors, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y., opposing construction of flood 
control dams at West Oneonta and Copes 
Corners, N.Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

132. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mitch- 
ell Whiterabbit, chairman, five-State re- 
gional meeting of American Indian Chicago 
Conference, Milwaukee, Wis., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution relative to 
urging extension of the present termination 
date of the Menominee Indian Tribe of Wis- 
consin; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

133. Also, petition of Fred Pool, executive 
vice president, East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Longview, Tex., petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution relative to con- 
curring in the efforts of the Texas welfare 
department to persuade parents of deserted 
and illegitimate children to support such 
children; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives would be interested in an event 
I witnessed this past weekend, an event 
which demonstrated to me that Ameri- 
canism, the free enterprise system and 


individual initiative are still very much 
alive in our country. 

Stevens Point, Wis., is a city of 18,000 
in the center of my congressional dis- 
trict and, incidentally, in the center of 
my State. One of the major business 
firms in Stevens Point is the Copps Co., 
a grocery wholesaler that sells to 70 re- 
tail grocery stores in the surrounding 
area who are members of the Independ- 
ent Grocers’ Alliance. 

Several years ago the Copps Co. had 
severe growing pains. It had used all 
available space in its 50-year-old ware- 
house and office building in the center 
of the city. Financing a new and larger 


building offered many problems. The 
grocery business operates on a slender 
margin of profit, as you know. The com- 
pany’s financial needs of approximately 
three-quarters of a million dollars were 
too large for local bankers to meet, too 
small to interest the big lending institu- 
tions. 

The Copps Co., led by President Gor- 
don F. Copps and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Donald W. Copps, devised an imag- 
inative and heartwarming way to raise 
the necessary capital. They offered 
long-term debentures, 10 years and 17 
years, to their employees and families 
and even close friends. The debentures 
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were attractive, since they paid 7 per- 
cent interest. 

Within a few weeks, hundreds of men 
and women—very few of whom had ever 
bought a common stock or bond before— 
invested in the Copps Co. The two de- 
benture offerings, totaling $500,000, were 
quickly subscribed. 

-~And then an even more remarkable 
thing happened. The 70 customers of 
this grocery wholesaling firm, the retail 
food stores in 14 central and northern 
Wisconsin counties, heard about the de- 
benture offers and asked if they could 
take part too. 

Another offering was made, this time 
for $350,000. And it was subscribed 
within a very short time. 

So this past weekend, the Copps Co. 
dedicated its new warehouse and held 
@ grand opening for the general public, 
its employees, and its customers. 

Thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren visited this very modern food sup- 
ply depot. First, they wanted to see the 
miracle of food distribution in action, 
because it is an exciting operation to 
watch. Second, they wanted to see what 
they had helped build—a warehouse and 
office that cost $650,000 to erect, another 
$200,000 to equip. This total of $850,000 
was the amount of money that came out 
of savings accounts and sugar bowls to 
invest in the Copps Co.’s future. 

The significance to me of this em- 
ployee, customer, family, and friend 
money-raising is that these people still 
believe in personal effort, in not going 
to the State or Federal Government to 
satisfy every need. 

The management of this company, and 
its employees and customers, are self- 
reliant people. The company needed 
money not to survive but to grow. Its 
own people provided the funds. Its own 
people will share in the profits realized 
from this new warehouse and office. 

This is the true and treasured Ameri- 
can free enterprise system at work. I 
was very proud of the people in my dis- 
trict and I returned to Washington anx- 
ious to share this satisfying experience 
with you, Mr. Speaker, and with the 
Members of the House. 





Results of Poll Taken in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Washington State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed questionnaires to 65,000 
residents of my congressional district, 
which includes all of Pierce County and 
all of Kitsap County with the exception 
of Bainbridge Island. It contained six 
questions dealing with issues which the 
President discussed during the last 
campaign, and which are now pending 
before Congress. 

The names of the individuals receiv- 
ing the questionnaires were selected at 
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random from lists which gave no indi- 
cation of the political leanings of those 
people. The number of recipients and 
the number of returns were sufficiently 
large to give assurance that a good cross 
section opinion of my constituency 
would be obtained. 

To date there has been a much better 
than average response, indicating an 
increased interest on the part of my 
people in the affairs of Government. I 
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have received thus far responses from 
18 percent of the people who received 
questionnaires. More returns are ex- 
pected, of course, but a sufficient num- 
ber have now been received to deter- 
mine the general views of the people of 
my area. I am sure that their opinions 
will be of interest to the other Members 
of the House. 

The results of the poll expressed in 
terms of percentages are as follows: 


{In percent] 


no = 


at a proposed cost of $390,000,000 per year?_.........- 


wo 


. Do you approve of Federal financial aid for— 


(a) Babbol CONSITUIGIIOINT . oon cccnncccnccnnseanaen 
(b) TeRCUers’ GRIMIIONT 4 5 sided cnc sas cinta eee 


. Should medical and hospita] care for the elderly be provided through the Social Security 





Act under a plan calling for an increase in the payroll tax?_.........-----.-.--.---.----..-- 64 33 3 
. Do you favor legislation which would provide Federal financial assistance to depressed areas of : 
bsadubewicLyucdaceadbcneddetensanake 55 1 
nonndeeinntmaitiginianmtiian Mason cui mstilaail 55 41 4 
sd igus netneneeeanandaniindedaiateataadeiemaiaaiats 28 65 7 
. Do you believe Congress should enact legislation increasing the minimum wage from $1 to 
$1.25 per hour and extending its coverage to include several million additional workers?...| 60 34 6 
5. Do you favor new public housing legislation which is anticipated to cost in excess of - “ "i 


Customs Facilities in Ports of Los Angeles 
and Long Beach Should Be Placed at 
the Harbor Where They Belong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Customs District is the fastest 
growing customs district in the Nation. 
It collected $98,748,713 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960. Ninety percent or 
more of the district’s collections come 
from the twin ports of Long Beach and 
Los Angeles, according to a foreign trade 
survey prepared by the Union Bank of 
Los Angeles. Imports through the twin 
ports have increased more than 600 per- 
cent since 1946. 

Yet, importers and exporters shipping 
through the port of Los Angeles or the 
port of Long Beach are subject to delays 
and inconveniences found in no other 
port in the United States. The Los 
Angeles Customs District headquarters 
is located 22 miles from the harbor area, 
in the traffic-clogged center of Los 
Angeles. This means that importers and 
brokers have to break up shipments and 
send part of their merchandise 22 miles 
inland for examination and appraisal. 
This means paperwork has to be shut- 
tled between the customhouse and the 
harbor by messenger and that customs 
personnel waste time in unnecessary 
travel. 

New customs facilities have been pro- 
posed for Los Angeles. Now is the time 
to eliminate the 22-mile bottleneck, and 
to establish the Los Angeles Custom- 
hcuse in the harbor it serves. Yet the 
General Services Administration and the 
Customs Service are planning to perpet- 
uate these difficulties and retain the 22- 
mile bottleneck by placing the new cus- 
toms facilities in a new Federal building 
planned for construction at the Civic 
Center, downtown Los Angeles. This 


erratic decision should be reversed. The 
customs facilities should be placed at 
the harbor where they belong, not 22 
miles away. 





The Need for a Federal Recreation 


Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government has no single 
agency, bureau, office, division, or de- 
partment which has as its primary re- 
sponsibility the promotion and develop- 
ment of recreation opportunities for the 
people of our Nation. 

Recreation services can be found in the 
Armed Forces, hospitals, industry, parks, 
private and voluntary agencies, public 
recreation, recreation education, reli- 
gious organizations, rural, State, and 
other services and settings. Yet there is 
no one place in the United States where 
the combined progress of recreation can 
be focused, related, and used on a two- 
way street. 

There are many, Many recreational 
needs which are not being met today. 
The larger city needs research assistance 
on land standards, types of recreation 
structures, programing, financing, gen- 
eral administration, in the same way 
that the smaller community does—per- 
haps even to a greater degree. Master 
planning, personnel problems, program 
development, and land acquisition face 
the urban metropolitan region and the 
small communities. Every type of rec- 
reation service in every setting needs a 
central agency which can gather and dis- 
seminate information. 

My bill H.R. 216 would establish a 
Federal Recreation Service in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I believe that such a service 








ether te ey tema that is mainly 
concerned with human needs and the 
general welfare of the people. 

The use of recreation as a positive and 
preventive force in our time and the time 
to come depends on the passage of this 
legislation. Misuse or abuse of recrea- 
tion is a problem of paramount impor- 
tance today. 

The Federal Recreation Service, cre- 
ated by this bill would provide an agency 
which would offer communities and or- 
ganizations ready advice. It would be 
able to offer technical data for the im- 
provement of existing and proposed rec- 
reation services in communities and 
agencies. The purpose of the bill can 
easily be carried out within the frame- 
work of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with relatively little 
expense. 

The benefits derived from the estab- 
lishment of such a service would be 
great for and with the many public and 
private agencies striving to improve rec- 
reation programs, leadership, and facili- 
ties throughout our Nation. 





Commission to Russia To Verify Claim 
of Man in Space Is Urged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago, I read in the 
press and subsequently observed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a lengthy letter 
from my colleague, Hon. Roman C. Pu- 
ciInsk!I, of the 11th District of Illinois. 
Since that time, I have received the orig- 
inal letter through the mail from Mr. 
Puctnski. It urges the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics to call upon the 
President to send a commission to Russia 
to verify the claim of sending a man in 
orbit around the earth and returning 
him safely. 

Mr. Speaker, I answered my colleague 
promptly. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I hereby include my reply for 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress: 

Apri 18, 1961. 
Hon. RoMAN C. PUCINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoOLLEaGuE: I have read in the press 
that you have written a letter to me refer- 
ring to the recent claims of the Russians that 
they have placed a man in orbit around the 
earth and have returned him safely to Soviet 
territory, as being a hoax. I have not yet 
received the letter. Pending its receipt, 
however, I invite you to give to me any and 
all information which you personally may 
have in reference to this alleged successful 
space flight, or to make accessible to the 
committee any information which you may 
have. I do not think, however, that we 
should rely on getting the cooperation of 
the Russians in this matter since they have 
denied us this cooperation in the past. 

I do not know ff the claims of the Soviets 
to have placed a man in orbit around the 
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earth and to have returned him safely are 
true or are a hoax. It has been the judg- 
ment of many competent persons, however, 
that the Soviets have had this capability 
for some time. This ability has not been 
seriously questioned. Whether or not the 
alleged event was actually accomplished by 
the Soviets may be debatable. The im- 
portant thing is that the Soviets have this 
capability and we do not have it. 

Accordingly, I believe, therefore, that I 
should proceed on the assumption that the 
Russians’ claim is correct, and try to fashion 
legislation which will place our country in 
the same position in the development of the 
art (or perhaps, superior, to it) as is Russia. 
Not to do so would tend to continue this 
country as other than a leader in space and 
could, in time, seriously jeopardize the secu- 
rity of this Nation. 

Again, I suggest you give the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, at the earliest 
possible instance, all available information 
you have, or have access to. 

Sincerely yours, 
OVERTON BrROOKs, 
Chairman. 





Cuban Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of “Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, all loyal citizens of the United 
States were proud of the strong stand 
taken by our President last week in his 
speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in regard to Cuba and com- 
munism in the Western Hemisphere. 
We feel our true friends in Latin Amer- 
ica will respond to vigorous leadership 
in Washington against communism. 

Today the National Security Council 
is meeting to make a full reappraisal of 
our position toward Cuba and Commu- 
nist activities in general, and it is my 
hope that a very strong and firm policy 
to be backed up by actions will be decided 
upon. 

A complete economic boycott of Cuba 
should be instituted by the United States, 
then a meeting of the Organization of 
American States should be called to in- 
voke first complete economic sanctions 
against Castro’s government; second, 
diplomatic isolation of Castro’s govern- 
ment; and, third, initiate action to form 
an inter-American force sufficient to pre- 
vent a continuation of communistic ac- 
tivity in this hemisphere. 

One thing that should be done by the 
United States immediately, which has 
been under consideration for more than 
1 year by our State Department although 
action along this line has been urged by 
many of us Members of Congress, is to 
stop Cuban imports into the United 
States. Does it make sense to buy Cuban 
products and supply Castro with Ameri- 
can dollars to continue his domination of 
the Cuban people, when we have already 
cut off exports to Cuba, broken diplo- 
matic relations, and stated in an official 
Government publication that there is 
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no further doubt about Castro and his 
Communist police state in Cuba? 

Just using one port in Florida as an 
example, in January of this year over 
10 million pounds of agricultural prod- 
ucts were received from Cuba. During 
February over 14 million pounds were 
imported. During March and April up 
to date, some 23 million pounds of prod- 
uce have been imported from Cuba. 

Aside from the fact that these prod- 
ucts, which include pineapples, oranges, 
tomatoes, tobacco, cucumbers, and native 
vegetables, compete with the same prod- 
uce grown in this country to the detri- 
ment of our domestic agricultural in- 
dustry in many States in the Union, the 
Castro government is paid U.S. dollars 
for these products. 

The time to act to stop these imports 
was over a year ago. But action was not 
taken. There can be no further excuses 
for delay and inaction. The President 
has spoken out publicly and the world is 
waiting to see what we will actually do 
now. Stopping these imports would be 
a logical first step, and one which should 
be taken immediately. Almost 50 mil- 
lion pounds of produce has been shipped 
into one port during the first 312 months 
of this year alone. 

I have introduced a resolution express- 
ing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States ban all imports from Cuba. 
This resolution should make it clear be- 
yond doubt to the State Department that 
it is the wish of the American people 
that these imports be stopped. We 
stopped exports to Cuba long ago, we 
should complete the economic boycott by 
banning all imports also. 

The resolution is House Concurrent 
Resoution 215, and is pending before the 
Ways and Means Committee. I urge 
every interested Member of the House to 
join with me in asking for an early hear- 
ing on this measure, and to again ask 
the State Department to act. 





“We Don’t Have Information; We Do 
Have Information”—The Department 
of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
herewith enclose letters that indicate 
certain information is not available: 


TENNESSEE ASC STATE OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: We are 
inclosing herewith tabulations showing par- 
ticipation in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan programs for the years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 for barley, corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, rye, soybeans, and wheat as requested 
in your letter of March 27, 1961. 

We regret that information is not avail- 
able to us which would show how many of 
these producers secured loans on more than 
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one commodity. We hope that this infor- 
mation will be satisfactory and will meet 
your needs. 
Very truly yours, 
Cari Fry, 
Chairman, ASC State Committee. 


Tennessee 
PARTICIPATION IN THE 1958 CCC LOAN PROGRAM 





Number Amount 
Commodity producers loaned 
participated 
0 0 
58 $178, 552 
4 1, 692 
1 1,417 
0 0 
1, 589 2, 078, 439 
166 194, 001 











NN Sei ok 6 Sodom andi 0 0 
enn thaecnseiihs 113 $308, 346 
Grain sorghum..--_--..---- 1 1,011 
SL Deh tng Sekt cnkammnie 0 0 
Cl ntnegbhdndeesnakee es 0 0 
PD dsccasveawineseee 188 410, 613 
EEE Mews cusekucdwdadnne 370 481, 688 








1 $855 
60 138, 280 
1 1,040 

0 0 

0 0 
32 79, 282 
213 336, 272 








U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Syracuse, N.Y., April 14, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Degar CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Enclosed is 
the information requested concerning Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans made in 
New York State for 1958, 1959, and 1960 for 
barley, corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, soy- 
beans, and wheat. 

You will note that wheat and corn are the 
important commodities in the State par- 
ticipating in Commodity Credit loan pro- 
grams. 

Without considerable research in county 
Offices we are unable to answer your last 
question in regard to the number of farmers 
having two or more of these crops under 
loan. However, we feel sure the number of 
these cases would be very small in our State. 

If further information is needed, please 
let us know. 

BrYAN LEONARD, 
State Administrative Officer for the 
New York ASC State Committee. 








Producers Total 
Commodity Year partici- loaned 
pating 
ET rc tee tes 1958 21 $16, 711 
1959 3 2, 174 
1960 1 885 
RAOTAS di, Spanish cosmatin ad 1958 134 157, 917 
1959 180 266, 188 
1960 132 169, 128 
Grain sorghums: None. 
. RE RS: 1958 67 44, 770 
1959 26 23, 213 
1960 38 41, 067 
er 1958 16 10, 927 
1959 2 1, 185 
IBND - boiegdencnddopouedvelecs 
Soybeans..............- BON Bas, nic se Aas namin ivoeenda 
1959 1 1, 420 
OOP Ninth: dds iiehdotte te dec 
al 1958 1, 180 | 1,999,051 
1959 989 | 1, 564, 303 
1960 1,027 | 1, 605, 188 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

College Station, Tez., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In com- 
pliance’ with the request contained in your 
letter dated March 27, 1961, listed below are 
the number of loans disbursed in Texas on 
1958-, 1959-, and 1960-crop barley, corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, soybeans, and wheat. 
Also listed are the quantities of these com- 
modities placed under loan and the amounts 
of loans disbursed: 


1958 CROP YEAR 





Commodity Number | Quantity | Amount of 
ofloans junder loans loans 

ny) ie 2,094 | 12,285,544 | $2, 156,090 
CONS cab ns ode 26 ! 63, 331 69, 279 
Grain sorghums_ -_- 43, 320 |? 66, 598,679 | 123, 656, 913 
nasnmaeiend 5, 695 | | 8, 882, 504 5, 961, 075 
es catego cues 62 1 50, 227 48, 621 
Soybeans. .......... 973 1 673, 621 1, 322, 033 
Wet. ctbesasts 20, 027 |'43, 480,461 | 80, 676, 289 


1959 CROP YEAR 





33 1 51, 658 $38, 891 
68 1 136, 786 163, 019 
16, 308 |?36, 222, 198 , 214, 392 
124 1 195, 967 113, 217 
19 1 38, 724 68, 997 
5, 532 |113, 133,890 | 23,345, 608 

1960 CROP YEAR 
OIG a ok iB ttetes ecco 159 1 261, 119 $191, 213 
CE cnvcchnanabewes 44 1 76, 694 87, 528 
Grain sorghums.- -.- 21, 969 |253, 717,358 | 83, 362, 873 
OMB dis ii nsienee 217 1 464, 884 269, 642 
Soybeans......-...- 20 133, 292 58, 132 
WRONG. oo cs eaaes 10, 185 |'29, 764,335 | 53, 383, 820 

1 Bushels. 


2 Hundredweight. 

We do not have a record of the number of 
producers who participated in the price 
support program, as distingiushed from the 
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number of loans disbursed, or the number 
who obtained loans on more than one com- 
modity. However, it is hoped that the 
above information will serve your purpose. 
If additional information relative to the 
price support program is desired or if I can 
be of further service to you, please advise. 
Very truly yours, 
JACK BRADSHAW, 
Acting State Administrative Officer. 


US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Columbia, Mo., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of March 27, 1961, 
requesting information on the participation 
in Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
grams for the years 1958, 1959, and 1960. We 
regret the delay in our reply which was oc- 
casioned by your letter having been inad- 
vertently forwarded to the director of ex- 
tension at the University of Missouri. 

For your information we attach a listing 
showing the number of loans and the total 
amount loaned for each of the years and 
commodities requested. However, we regret 
that we are unable to furnish specific in- 
formation regarding the number of farmers 
who participated in two, three, and four of 
these programs, respectively. Our accounting 
records are not maintained on an individual 
name basis and therefore, it would be virtual- 
ly impossible for us to assemble this informa- 
tion. Our experience with these programs 
would, however, enable us to estimate that 
30 percent of the producers participated in 
two programs, 10 percent participated in 
three programs and no more than 2 percent 
participated in four programs in each of the 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

We hope this information is what you de- 
sire; if we can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE BOWLES, 
State Administrative Officer. 











1960 1959 1958 

Number |Loan value} Number |Loan value} Number |Loan value 

‘ of loans of loans of loans 
EE ie niin ccndinqteradhbansmennammncngmoounnn 31 $26, 720 27 $23, 193 127 $104, 935 
SME cal acenceasessvak boc acwhalnanssedtwmien 10, 923 | 23, 836, 996 13, 122 | 27, 935, 857 5,884 | 13, 117, 597 
Grols sebum)... i shct ic Sasi dewcde stad 1,617 | 1,790, 984 1, 364 | 1, 860, 116 6, 881 8, 410, 186 
OORBE ais ee bi ncdie esi ddgaskueenqadensae 24 12, 422 24 12, 951 83 58, 982 
TR iii es nhs 5 cones ntendasspewn snap sennesney 7 3, 456 6 1, 836 19 15, 524 
Ile i ictcatrin Kno calstsataniimiocn tcasanateimepioneiia 2, 065 072, 977 3,858 | 7,497,077 9,539 | 20,316, 496 
Wiiskg So cucscp noc bassuniinanadsctege—n 8, 986 | 12, 585, 026 11, 732 | 15, 941, 334 11,175 | 16, 822, 644 
ets ais «dak Hdd Nana did adhe 23, 653 | 42, 328, 581 30, 133 | 53, 272, 004 33,708 | 57, 846, 364 





Mr. Speaker, I herewith enclose state- 
ments that indicate the availability of 
information: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

College Park, Md., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Since fur- 
nishing the information pertaining to Mary- 
land participation in price support programs 
for transmittal to you by Dr. Nystrom, we 
have received a letter from our area director 
on this subject, a copy of which is enclosed, 
and which we believe will be self-explana- 
tory. However, if the Department in Wash- 


ington should be unable to furnish the in- 
formation you desire, please let us know. 
We are returning the letter from Dr. Ny- 
strom, together with attachments, as you 
requested in your note. 
Sincerely yours, 
Duptey C. AIst, 

Administrative Officer, Maryland ASC 
State Office. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WoRK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HoME Eco- 
NOMIcs, STATE OF MARYLAND, 

College Park, Md., April 13, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN BEcKWworRTH: I have 
your thermafax copy of letter addressed to 
directors concerning grain producers. 








I am attaching a copy of letter with at- 
Dudley C. 
te office. I 


gr 


Very truly yours, 
Pau. E. Nystrom, Director. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ComMMobpITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1961. 

To: State administrative officers, northeast 
area. 

From: Harris W. Soul, director, northeast 
area. 

Subject: Requests for grain crop loan infor- 
mation. 

It has come to our attention that Con- 
gressman BecKworTH recently asked a num- 
ber of States for information about grain 
crop loans in the past 3 years. 

The information desired can be furnished 
by the Department in Washington so it will 
not be necessary for you to furnish it county 
by county. 
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COLLEGE PaRrK, MD., 
April 11, 1961. 
Dr. Pau E. Nystrom 
Director of Extension, Agriculture, 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Dear Dr. Nystrom: Attached is a tabula- 
tion which will give most of the informa- 
tion requested in Representative Brck- 
wortH’s letter of March 27. The answers to 
the questions in the final paragraph of Rep- 
resentative BeckwortH’s letter could be ob- 
tained only by conducting a survey in each 
county in the State in which there was loan 
activity in any of the past 3 years. 

Due to the urgency of the work in coun- 
ties on the new feed-grain program it would 
be very difficult to conduct such a survey 
at this time, however, if he should still wish 
to get these figures we will conduct the sur- 
vey and furnish the results to him after 
the feed-grain program has gotten under- 
way. This would be in about a month or 
6 weeks. 

Very truly yours, 
DuDLeEyY C. AIST, 
Administrative Officer, 
Maryland ASC State Office. 


Participation in commodity loan programs in Maryland 














1958 1959 1960 
Number] Amount | Number] Amount | Number] Amount 
Roxkey Sn ene geen ben erencen a = wa ae Be wears None 1 $7,175 
die ai A cali i el SAS , 547 101 $278, 584 88 316, 545 
SE NENND LS  icontedi he scsndenendsneie Peidditadatee I iad ad None |..-.....-..- None 
letihenltnaha nb lahdimiwe Girne de camel ooaseaanee POMS: f......2. 5. PND Honkacicwae None 
cath iets <del tn~ tide penton = tecetnditeytiin | aimegeetieoe = DN Bent = None |-_..-.----- None 
i eneneadalnetesietatshcitettiegidavtgenectinn-sehineeiteas atin 4 fF eae DIGNO Bivnncsnnce None 
eR Palen that dire Dect eaclinpemmdnebawnwiensl 467 671, 555 176 315, 146 216 455, 104 





COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WoORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME Eco- 
womics, STATE OF SOUTH CaRo- 

LINA, 
Clemson, S.C., April 19, 1961. 

Hon. LinDLEY BECKWoORTH, 

Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Your re- 
quest for information dated March 27, 1961, 
on participation of farmers in this State in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram for several commodities, was referred 
to Mr. A. R. Crawford, acting State admin- 
istrative officer, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee, Columbia, S.C. Mr. 
Crawford advised me on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

“We have taken no action to obtain the 
information requested by Congressman 
BeckworTH, since we have just received a 
letter from our Washington office advising 
that the information sought by the Con- 
gressman covers a number of States and 
will be furnished at the Washington level.” 

I trust that you have received through 
the Washington office of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. B. Nutt, Director. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1961. 

Mr. Harris W. SOULE, 

Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
DL. 

Dear MR. Sovute: Please note the enclo- 
sures. 

I am sending you a copy of the letter 
dated March 27, 1961, that I sent each State 
director. 

Since you state specifically you can furnish 
the information, I want it immediately and 


I want all of the information for which I 
asked in connection with every State. Be- 
cause you do state you have the information 
in Washington, I shall expect the informa- 
tion forthwith. 

Please return. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1961. 

Dear Director: For the years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 I desire the following information: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many grain sorghum producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your State in each year? 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many farmers participated in the pro- 
grams of two of these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of 
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three of these crops? How many farmers 
participated in the programs of four of these 
crops? 
For this information I shall be grateful. 
Regar 


> 


LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 


Mr. Speaker, I do hope to have the in- 
formation soon. 





B-70 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of space age 
spectaculars, our scientists and engineers 
have considered that one of the areas in 
which the United States may well ac- 
quire a first is that of the supersonic 
airliner. But now, in the proposed cut- 
back of the B-70 program, not only is 
our national security imperiled but also 
the timetable for America’s first opera- 
tional supersonic, commercial trans- 
port—which will grow out of the B—70 
technology—is thereby moved back in- 
definitely. 

In regard to national security, we 
could be assured that if our Armed 
Forces in certain situations might need 
a troop carrier able to travel 3,500 to 
4,000 nautical miles in a couple of hours, 
the supersonic transport could supply 
this capability. The B-70, as a long- 
range bomber, could reach almost any 
point on earth and return at mach 3 
speed. Supersonic airframe and engine 
technology, adapted to commercial air 
transport development, could uphold 
America’s position as world leader in 
commercial aviation, could prove a boon 
to American industry, and could bring 
advances in science and technology that 
would pay off in economic growth and 
industrial progress. 

The economic implications of a super- 
sonic airliner are imposing. Today, fully 
85 percent of the more than 5,000 air- 
liners operated in the West are USS. 
made. Exports of all types of aeronau- 
tical products have been running at an 
annual rate of $500 million. This is 12 
percent of the total of all exported manu- 
factured goods. 

The economic lift to be gained from 
a supersonic airliner program would be 
considerable from a purely domestic 
standpoint. The aviation industry has 
the highest employment of any industry 
in the Nation. But the employment 
trend has been sharply down of late. 
Thus, manufacture of a major new 
product would be exceedingly helpful. 

Almost a year ago, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of which I am 
chairman, held hearings on the status 
of the supersonic air transport program. 
As a result, the committee recommended 
that on the basis of national security 
and because of its close relationship to 
the commercial possibilities of supersonic 
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travel, the complete B-70 development 
should be carried out. 

The B-70 has been designed to com- 
press time and distance far beyond any- 
thing of its type yet built, and I believe 
the research and development phase has 
progressed sufficiently so that added 
funds should go into a speedup of the 
program—not a cutback to the proto- 
type phase. The development of new 
weapons systems requires such a long 
lead time that if we delay further, we 
may find that we have lost out to other 
nations. I believe in this instance we 
would be justified to take a calculated 
risk to push the B-70 program. I am 
among the first to recognize that these 
risks are expensive and money can we 
wasted. But when the security of our 
country is involved, when the program 
would not only have great military sig- 
nificance but infinite commercial possi- 
bilities as well, I feel it is necessary to 
take those risks and proceed with the 
development of this program with a sense 
of urgency. 

A few weeks ago, the New York Times 
quoted Mr. Najeeb A. Halaby, new head 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, as say- 
ing in an address delivered to the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers that 
there were “at least four cogent rea- 
sons for pushing the [supersonic air- 
liner] project.” 

First, he said, it was important for the 
advancement of the technology of 
manned flight. 

His second reason had to do with na- 
tional security. 

Third, he said, the Nation’s prestige 
is involved. He warned that the United 
States was in danger of losing its tradi- 
tional lead in aviation. 

Mr. Halaby’s fourth reason was eco- 
nomic. He said a fleet of supersonic 
planes would add to the gross national 
product by creating more jobs, by sav- 
ing the time of executives, and by mov- 
ing goods more quickly. 

The B-70 and its sister, the commercial 
supersonic airliner, are too important to 
our national interest to be held back by 
insufficient funding. 





Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently pointed out to the House that our 
various governmental programs are 
working at cross-purposes. We are driv- 
ing out our small farmers about as fast as 
possible and bemoaning our unemploy- 
ment. 

Surely the statistics down in the De- 
partment of Agriculture must show that 
the large and flexible farm operations 
have continued to hold their own, but 
the smaller and possibly more inefficient 
operations face steadily declining in- 
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comes. Under all of our so-called farm 
programs, either the consumer or the 
taxpayer has to pay the bill and it has 
grown to be no small item. I do not 
know whether it is fair to say that a mar- 
ginal farmer would probably be marginal 
in other pursuits as well, but I do know 
that he has been largely overlooked in 
most of the farm programs. ‘The sur- 
pluses can be eliminated only if some of 
the big producers are induced to alter 
their habits. 

I am advised that Congress is soon to 
vote upon a do-it-yourself scheme which, 
in my opinion, is strictly old hat. How 
about the existing milk orders which 
were set up on that basis, to be altered 
only upon the vote of the producing 
farmers? The Department tolerated 
group voting, which meant that the in- 
dividual had no vote at all. Disparity 
in producer payments and technicalities 
by the dozen crept in, but certainly not 
through any effort on the part of the 
farmers. I think we should take a long 
hard look at the milk order procedure 
before embarking on countless other 
enterprises of this nature. 





Watertown Daily Times Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day, April 22, was the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Watertown Daily Times, the 
largest daily newspaper published in 
northern New York and one of the out- 
standing newspapers of the country. I 
want to take this opportunity to pay tri- 
bute to the Times, to its editor and pub- 
lisher, John B. Johnson, and to its capa- 
ble staff. 

Although a paper of less than 50,000 
circulation, the Watertown Times has a 
high sense of public purpose and respon- 
sibility. Itis one of the few daily papers 
of any size read regularly by the State 
Department, and its editorials are fre- 
quently quoted by the Voice of America 
broadcasts overseas. Its fine reputation 
has extended to the offices of other 
Members of Congress and the Federal 
Government, although they do not have 
direct daily contact with the paper. 

The Watertown Times established a 
full-time Washington bureau in the fall 
of 1951 to give its readers more news of 
developments in the Nation’s Capital of 
particular importance to their area. It 
covers the State and National political 
conventions of both political parties. It 
has correspondents covering the presi- 
dential campaign activities. The Times 
sent its Washington correspondent, Alan 
S. Emory, to Alaska in 1958 for firsthand 
reports on what the 49th State was 
really like. It assigned Mr. Emory to 
cover former Vice President Nixon’s trip 
to the Soviet Union and Poland in 1959. 
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In 1956, feeling that residents of the 
East did not sufficiently understand is- 
sues that stirred the people of the West- 
ern States, the Times ran a series of 
articles by its own correspondent on is- 
sues of particular significance to the 
West. 

The Times and I do not always agree, 
but each respects the other’s views, and 
the newspaper’s coverage of the news 
is scrupulously fair. Its leadership in 
the battle to make a success of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is an established fact. 

I take great pleasure in saluting the 
Watertown Times on the occasion of its 
100th birthday and wish to bring this 
event to the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress. 





A Great Man as Chief of the 
Army Engineers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include therein an article from 
the Mobile Press of Wednesday, April 19, 
1961, regarding the appointment by 
President John F. Kennedy naming a 
great man as Chief of the Army Engi- 
neers. I am enclosing this story and an 
editorial about the President’s selecting 
General Wilson for the highest engineer- 
ing position we have, and it is so grati- 
fying. This article speaks for itself, but 
I wish everybody could know this great 
man who has served two stretches in 
Alabama as resident engineer. He has 
served practically all over this earth, 
and if the President and all of us had 
looked all over this earth, we could never 
have found a more capable man than 
our own Gen. “Weary” Wilson. 

I remember in the long ago before 
Gen. Lewis A. Pick went to his reward 
that he told me that he considered the 
then Colonel Wilson one of the great 
engineers of this Nation. It is going to 
mean much to this administration and 
this entire Nation and the world to have 
this man as head of this great Army 
Engineers, one of the finest groups that 
has ever served this country since we 
have had a nation. There has never been 
one iota of scandal about the Army En- 
gineers. They have done some of the 
most unusual and practically impossible 
projects on this earth. Now, after all the 
years and all the great men who have 
served in this capacity, now we get one 
of our own homefolks and you do not 
know how much the people everywhere 
I have talked to appreciate what Presi- 
dent Kennedy did in appointing this 
great man to be Chief of the Army Engi- 
neers, and I think everybody will appre- 
ciate what our Mobile Press Register way 
down in our beloved Southland has had 
to say about General Wilson. I wish I 
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could just tell everybody all I know 
about this man, his wonderful wife and 
his family. I have worked with him over 
a quarter of a century and I have never 
known a greater and a better man. 

I remember a little saying that goes 
something like this: 

Just THINKING 

Life is not a treadmill. Life is a beautiful 
and fascinating field of endeavor and enter- 
prise, with inspiring horizons of newer and 
greater fields beckoning ever onward. Work 
and service are blessings to enrich one’s life, 
and make it truly worth living. Blessed 
is the man who does his work joyfully. 


Now, I believe that was by a great 
writer, Grenville Kleiser, and I found 
that little quote in Sunshine, a maga- 
zine of May 1961. Well, that just fits 
Gen. “Weary” Wilson, because he is 
blessed and he does do his work joy- 
fully, and that is the way it should be. 

I remember so many things so many 
great men had to say about the develop- 
ment of our waterways, and I am going 
to quote here some of them because it 
says here “The Importance of Water- 
ways Stated by Voices of Wisdom,” 
which is included in “Waterways of the 
United States,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of River and Harbor 
Contractors. The first was our great 
President, George Washington, and I 
quote: 


Prompted by actual observations, I could 
not help taking a more extensive view of 
the vast inland navigation possibilities of 
the United States, both from maps and the 
Observations of others as well as myself. I 
could not but be struck with the immense 
extent and importance of it, and with the 
goodness of that providence which has dealt 
its forces to us in so profuse a hand. Would 
to God that we may have the wisdom and 
courage to improve them. 


The next was by Abraham Lincoln, 
and I quote: 


No commercial object of Government pa- 
tronage can be so exclusively general as not 
to be of some peculiar local advantage; 
but, on the other hand, nothing is so local 
as not to be of some general advantage. 
The Navy, as I understand it, was estab- 
lished, and is maintained at great annual 
expense, partly for war, when war shall 
come, but partly also and perhaps chiefly, 
for protection of our commerce on the high 
seas. This latter object is, for all I can see, 
in principle the same as internal improve- 
ments. The driving of a pirate from the 
track of commerce on the broad ocean, and 
the removal of a snag from its more narrow 
path in the Mississippi River, cannot, I 
think, be distinguished in principle. 


The next was by Theodore Roosevelt, 
and I quote: 


The development of our inland waterways 
will have results far beyond the immediate 
gain to commerce. Deep channels along the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts, and from the gulf 
to the Great Lakes, will have high value 
for the national defense. A channel is no 
deeper than its shallowest reach, and to 
improve rivers short of the point of effec- 
tive navigability is a sheer waste of all costs. 
The improvement of our inland waterways 
can and should be made to pay for itself, 
so far as practicable, from the incidental 
proceeds from waterpower and other uses. 
Navigation should of course be free. But 
the greatest return will come from the in- 
creased commerce, growth, and prosperity 
of our people. 
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The next was by Herbert C. Hoover, 
and I quote: 


Modern forms of development have made 
water carriage the cheapest of all transpor- 
tation for many types of goods. With greater 
depths and with improvements in craft, it 
is possible to restore our waterways. Nor 
will this jeopardize the prosperity of our 
railways as some predict. Through the 
improvement of our waterways, it will be 
possible to distribute industry and popula- 
tion better, because waterways tend to place 
many towns and cities upon an equality in 
transportation. 


And, last but not least, by our own 
President John F. Kennedy, who has 
done such a good job, and I quote: 


Water is unquestionably one of the vital 
keys to our future security and survival, as 
well as to our well-being. If this Nation is 
to end the waste of our water resources, if 
we are to develop more fully the use of our 
water for economic growth and the needs 
of our exploding population, we should— 
without further delay—greatly accelerate 
our programs as regards conservation, trans- 
portation, power, flood control, and other 
aspects of our natural water resources. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree, and I know you 
will, with every word that all of these 
great Presidents have had to say about 
the development of our waterways, from 
George Washington, our first President, 
down to the last President, the present 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

J.F.K. NAMES MosBILE MAn 


WASHINGTON.—Maj. Gen. Walter King 
Wilson of Mobile was nominated by President 
Kennedy Tuesday to be Chief of Army Engi- 
neers. The President also nominated Wilson 
for the rank of lieutenant general. 

Wilson is commanding general of the 
Engineer Center at Fort Belvoir, Va. He will 
succeed Lt. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, who 
is retiring. 

Wilson was the Mobile district engineer 
from June 1949, to September 1952, when he 
was named South Atlantic division engineer 
at Atlanta. 

He is married to the former Miss Jeanne 
Herman of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Wilson was born at Fort Barrancas, near 
Pensacola, Fla., in 1906. During his period 
as Mobile district engineer, the district office 
completed work on the Alatoona Dam, con- 
tinued construction of the Jim Woodruff 
Dam, and started work on the Buford and 
Demopolis Dams. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Press, Apr. 19, 1961] 


WILson’s SELECTION FOR HIGHEST ENGINEER 
PosITIOoNn Is GRATIFYING 


Mobilians undoubtedly are in unanimous 
accord with action of President Kennedy in 
nominating Maj. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, Jr., 
to be Chief of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and for promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant general. 

Local gratification over the development 
stems from Mobilians’ admiration for Gen- 
eral Wilson and from their recognition of 
his outstanding ability. Moreover, since he 
owns a home here, and married Miss Jeanne 
Herman while she was a teacher at Leinkauf 
School, the general has very strong Mobile 
ties. 

General Wilson served the Corps of Engi- 
neers twice at Mobile during his career. He 
came here first after graduating from West 
Point, and was district engineer here from 
June 1949 to October 1952. 

Since leaving Mobile, he has served as 
division engineer of the South Atlantic divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Atlanta; division 
engineer of the Mediterranean division, 
where he did outstanding work in the con- 
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struction of Air Force bases in north Africa; 
commanding general of the 18th Engineer 
Brigade, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., and as 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Military 
Construction. 

The Wilson’s home, to which the couple 
plan to retire when his Army career ends, is 
located in Spring Hill. 

The general is widely known in Mobile as 
a result of the active role he played in civic 
and social life of the community while sta- 
tioned here. 

It will be a decided advantage to the Mo- 
bile district to have such a man in the Chief 
of Engineer’s post, since he knows so inti- 
mately the conditions and the potential of 
this district. 

A man of his ability, character, and long 
experience should have no difficulty winning 
approval by the Senate. It is inconceivable 
that the Nation could find a better man for 
the high post. 


Interdependence Key to Mutual Welfare 
of Canada and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
discusses the necessity for continued 
harmonious relations between the United 
States and Canada in an article appear- 
ing in the spring 1961 issue of Inco, 
published by the International Nickel 
Co., Ine. Secretary Udall stresses the 
interdependence of the two countries in 
the field of raw material mineral re- 
sources. He urges close cooperation in 
resource development and elimination of 
trade barriers between the two countries. 

I commend the Secretary for his arti- 
cle, and the International Nickel Co. for 
its publication of the Secretary’s views. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article, entitled “Interdepend- 
ence Key to Mutual Welfare of Canada 
and the United States,’ be printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTERDEPENDENCE KEY TO MUTUAL WELFARE OF 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
(By Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior) 

During the past several years there has 
been, on both sides of the border, a wel- 
comed upsurge of concern with United 
States-Canadian relations. This reflects 
both some genuine problems and some mis- 
understandings. Even more important, 
however, it is an encouraging recognition 
that our complex interdependence is no 
longer being taken for granted. 

In the United States, this recognition owes 
a great deal to the historic mission to Can- 
ada undertaken by Representatives Brooks 
Hays and Frank Coffin in 1957. This report 
of my colleagues made a deep impression in 
Congress, as well as in the executive branch 
of our Government. 

In the succeeding years some notable 
steps have been taken. A joint group was 
formed of Canadian parliamentarians and 
U.S. Members of Congress, which meets pe- 
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riodically to discuss matters of common in- 


terest. A permanent Subcommittee on 
Canada has been established in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and two joint 
committees composed of top United States 
and Canadian officials in the executive 
branch, one dealing with economic affairs 
and one with defense, now hold regular con- 
sultations. 

In addition, a new private organization, 
the Canadian-American Committee, has 
been formed by business groups of both 
countries and is contributing an important 
series of research studies on economic issues. 
In these and in other ways, Canadians and 
Americans are evolving out of shared experi- 
ence the institutions and traditions of a 
special kind of community. 

Thus, the revolution in military tech- 
nology has confronted us with the common 
threat of transpolar war. The cold war has 
challenged our common cultural and politi- 
cal heritage. As a result, our national se- 
curity programs are more closely linked than 
ever before in a system of continental de- 
fense. From another aspect, the develop- 
ment of regional markets in Europe, and the 
prospect of other such regional groupings 
elsewhere have given new importance to our 
already strong economic ties. It is clear 
that United States and Canadian economic 
interdependence must continue to grow. 
The future holds a prospect of continuing 
and expanding benefits to both countries if 
we are wise in fostering the growth of our 
unique community of interests. 

The magnitude of this community, in eco- 
nomic terms, is measured in some familiar 
figures. The United States and Canada are 
each other's best trade customers. Canada 
takes 23.6 percent of all U.S. exports and, 
in turn, sells 61.4 percent of its exports to 
this country. In 1959, Canadians purchased 
almost $4 billion (U.S. currency) worth of 
goods of all kinds from the United States, 
while U.S. imports totaled about $2.9 bil- 
lion (Canadian currency) from our northern 
neighbor. 

Underlying the pattern of trade and in- 
vestment is an important reality—the prac- 
tical and natural factors that make the 
economies of the two countries complemen- 
tary. Anyone who works, as I do, in the 
area of natural resources, must be particu- 
larly aware of these factors. They have been 
impressively documented in a recent study 
by the Canadian-American Committee on 
the Future of Industrial Raw Materials in 
North America. 

By 1980, according to this study, United 
States and Canadian requirements for raw 
materials will double. Of 28 key industrial 
materials, the United States will be deficient 
in 22, Canada in 8. However, if the resources 
of the two countries are available to each 
other—as they naturally and practically 
should be—the deficits of each country could 
be reduced substantially. 

For both the United States and Canada, 
pooling of resources in which one or the 
other is deficient would substantially reduce 
dependence on other sources of supply, a 
factor of critical importance to our common 
national security. Thus Canada can provide 
the bulk of vital U.S. nickel requirements, 
and important quantities of lumber and 
wood products, for example, while herself 
becoming a valuable customer for American 
coal and phosphate. Such facts, as the com- 
mittee pointed out, emphasize “that under- 
lying economic forces are likely to be work- 
ing powerfully in the direction of greater 
economic interdependence within North 
America.” They document the assertion by 
the United States-Canadian Interparlia- 
mentary Group of the “intimate and im- 
portant relations between United States and 
Canadian production and markets for such 
commodities as lead and zinc, aluminum, 
copper, nickel, and uranium.” 
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However important these relations are, 
and however great their benefits, they will 
not come automatically and they cannot 
be taken for granted. Our mutual welfare 
depends on a spirit of reciprocity and flexi- 
bility in adapting to changing circumstances. 
Generally, this means we must continue to 
build the institutions within which nego- 
tiations and adjustments can take place— 
institutions like the parliamentary and ex- 
ecutive joint groups now functioning, and 
the countless private relationships on which 
the substance of our interdependence is 
founded. 

In the area of my own special concern, it 
is essential that our two countries maintain 
the closest cooperation in resource develop- 
ment and use. United States and Canadian 
interests are not always identical. Yet the 
natural logic of interdependence requires 
continual recognition of the compelling 
factors that dictate cooperation. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and the planned 
joint development of the Columbia River 
Basin are dramatic examples of such coop- 
eration. It must extend likewise to elimi- 
nation of needless tariffs and other trade 
barriers, to resource planning and develop- 
ment, and to the many other areas in which 
the future benefits of United States-Cana- 
dian cooperation depend. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of April 22, 1961: 


The omnibus judgeship bill for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges passed 336 to 76. The final version 
was the Democrat bill proposing 70 new 
judgeships (10 circuit, 60 district; at present 
there are 68 circuit, 245 district judges). 
Earlier, amendments to limit the number of 
new judgeships to 35 and 59, respectively, 
both Republican sponsored (I supported), 
were defeated by near party-line votes. 

Background: The acute need for addi- 
tional judgeships is unquestioned. The ques- 
tion was how many more? Last year the 
House Committees (Judiciary and Rules) 
unanimously approved 35 new judgeships, 
after the judicial conference recommended 
54. This year the Senate approved 73 new 
seats. In between the Judicial Conference 
approved 59 and 69, respectively. The Senate 
held no hearings and the House held hear- 
ings only on the 59 after last year’s study 
and approval of 35. 

Arguments for the 70 new judgeships cen- 
tered around the need and the judicial con- 
ference’s latest recommendation of 69. Ar- 
guments against centered around Judiciary 
Committee action which cut last year’s rec- 
ommendation from 54 to 35, so why now go 
beyond the latest recommendation, particu- 
larly without hearings in either House or 
Senate on the need for this number? To me 
the debate was a sad commentary on Mem- 
bers playing politics with the judgeships 
instead of putting merit and need first. Ob- 
viously, the 2-year delay in action by a 
Democrat-led Congress was solely a gamble 
on political grounds, awaiting the presiden- 
tial election outcome, so that the new judge- 
ships would be Democrat selected. As Mr. 
Brown (Ohio) put it quoting the Rules Com- 
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mittee chairman: “We gambled on this 
judiciary bill and we won. We gambled on 
the results of the election and now we will 
name the judges.” ‘There it is plainly stated. 
For my part, I shall contimue to vote on the 
merits of a bill, smart politics, whatever 
they may be, notwithstanding. 

There are some interesting philosophical 
byproducts of this debate: (1) 35 judges, we 
clearly established by hearings and study, 
were needed, perhaps even more. But 70 have 
never been established as needed; (2) Mem- 
bers of Congress are even more vulnerable 
now to legitimate criticism because so many 
are attorneys and may well be looking hope- 
fully toward appointment to the Federal 
bench; (3) we should not forget the in- 
creasing workload and shift of cases as Fed- 
eral courts replace State courts in our 
continuing Federal centralization of our 
Government; (4) many Members were forced 
to vote against the bill (including myself) 
who are indeed for additional judgeships and 
have for years sponsored such legislation 
because of this political padding of the num- 
ber; (5) the northern Democrats and south- 
ern Democrats coalesced to pass the Dill. 
There was no coalition of Republicans and 
southern Democrats against it. Only Re- 
publicans, 76 of them, opposed the bill; (6) 
the President can appoint 89 judges (15 cir- 
cuit and 74 district) now—all Democrats—a 
number not appointed by any of his 3 pred- 
ecessors until 4 years in office. Last year 
President Eisenhower offered to select on 
a bipartisan basis 50 percent from either 
party as an incentive to stimulate Congress 
to act, but Democrat leadership refused to 
act despite the need. 

The lessons of this bill were twofold: Con- 
gress is playing politics with the Federal 
judiciary and a heavily concentrated one- 
party political philosophy by Federal judges 
is a danger to our society. 

Social security amendments of 1961 passed 
handily, 400-14 (plus 3 paired against). The 
bill generally followed the Kennedy propos- 
als: (1) increased minimum benefits from 
$33 to $40; (2) lowered men’s retirement age 
to receive benefits from 65 to 62; (3) increased 
the widow’s benefits from 75 to 8214 percent 
of the worker’s retirement benefit; (4) low- 
ered the qualifying work requirement from 
1 quarter each 9 months worked to 1 quarter 
per year (years since 1950); (4) increased 
social security taxes one-eighth percent em- 
ployer, one-eighth employee beginning in 
1962. 

Arguments for are self-evident: There is 
wider coverage and greater benefit offered 
for an almost gratuitous cost. Arguments 
against as expressed in -minority views 
(Mason, Illinois, Urt, California, ALGER, 
Texas) include: (1) A closed or gag rule 
prescribed floor debate preventing amend- 
ments being considered (remember the 
Rules Committee fuss and the real danger 
should the committee change the rules of 
floor debate). (2) Social security is actuar- 
ially unsound because it shifts the cost (like 
a chain letter) to future generations—some 
$300 billion in present and future obliga- 
tions of this program are “unfunded.” Ex- 
amples of why: (a) For $13 paid in $9,100 
can be received. (b) For the maximum 
amount paid in since social security started 
in 19387 of $2,580, a man and wife retiring 
this year can receive $31,200. (3) This bill 
considers social security as an antirecession, 
pump-priming device which it never was 
intended to be (Document 81, February 2, 
President’s message). (4) Social security 
taxes are becoming a secondary graduated 
income tax scheduled to go up to 9% per- 
cent by 1969. Asa first dollar tax there are 
no deductions so it hits modest incomes the 
hardest. Many will pay more social security 
tax than income tax. (5) This is not insur- 
ance. The Supreme Court justifies it only 
as welfare. It is a hoax and pretense to 
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present it as insurance. It can be voted out. 
It is political. 

Perhaps Sam Gompers, the father of labor 
unions, said it best: “Compulsory social in- 
surance is in its essence undemocratic and 
it cannot remove or prevent poverty. The 
workers of America adhere to voluntary in- 
stitutions in preference to compulsory sys- 
tems, which are held to be not only imprac- 
ticable, but a menace to their rights, welfare, 
and their liberty.” 

For my part, I refuse to vote increased 
costs which further imbalance an already 
dangerously imbalanced program. I predict 
the whole program will either collapse fi- 
nancially or will be voted out by later gen- 
erations who refuse to pay the charge ac- 
counts the program is running up. 

The basic faults of the program rest on 
(1) assumption of constantly increasing 
number of new entrants to the program, who 
will pay the taxes, always on high income— 
there dare not be a slowdown in population 
growth or a decline in pay scales or this 
program will fail to collect what must be 
paid out; (2) unforeseen factors earlier un- 
known include: (a) people are living longer, 
so there are progressively more beneficiaries 
than anticipated at the outset, (b) Congress 
constantly increases coverage and benefits 
for political reasons, to please voters (al- 
ways just before election every 2 years—this 
bill now being the exception). 

Opposition in Congress is growing as the 
fallacies of the social security program are 
seen or suspected. Since my coming to Con- 
gress, opposition has increased from 2 (of 
which I was one) to 17 recorded votes. This 
number will grow. My hope is that we can 
correct the program before it collapses ir- 
reparably, leaving many older citizens with- 
out the promised security. 


THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY—WORLDWIDE 
DOMINATION 


Communism versus the United States: We 
are at war because the enemy is at war with 
us and intends to win either the cold war of 
subversion or a shooting war, limited or 
worldwide. These are the goals of the Com- 
munists who intend to bury us, literally, in 
victory at arms through violent revolution, if 
necessary, or figuratively by subversion and 
propaganda and/or forcing us to spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy. Communism, the 
worldwide conspiracy, headquarters in 
Moscow. Success has resulted in 43 years 
from murder, enslavement, lying, deceit, 
blackmail and refusal to honor contractual 
agreements. Now approximately half of the 
world is dominated by the Kremlin. Mean- 
while fifth column activities go on in all the 
other nations above or under ground, regard- 
less of illegality. The U.N. has been used as 
a propaganda tool where Russia pays too 
little, controls too many votes, vetoes action, 
minipulates the Secretariat, and disregards 
both the charter and any agreements reached 
within the U.N. 

The United States as the leader of the free 
world, on the contrary, abides by law and 
contracts. The United States has caused no 
world problems through conquest, has sought 
no new real estate nor enslavement of any 
people. The United States has tried to nego- 
tiate honorably any disagreements between 
nations through the U.N. The United States 
abides by the U.N. Charter and agreements. 
The United States has sought to provide 
leadership by example, and to help and to 
protect any nation maintaining or seeking 
freedom defined as the right to its own self- 
determination. The United States has even 
sought in good conscience to be understand- 
ing of and get along with the Russians. The 
United States has practiced peaceful coexist- 
ence. Military alliances with other nations 
are defensive only. Exchanges of all kinds— 
educational, cultural, trade and technology— 
even with the enemy, have characterized U.S. 
conduct. Foreign aid has been given to 
many nations to help each nation develop. 
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Over the years since World War II’s end 
(when we were militarily stronger than the 
entire world) the United States has been 
continuously losing strength relatively and 
the Communists have been gaining. US. 
successes at most have been a temporary 
halting or slowdown of communism’s 
growth—half the world since 1917—962 mil- 
lion people and 10 nations engulfed since 
World WarII. Today Cuba is in the balance, 
Laos is tottering, Africa is leaning. Tomor- 
row what other area or nation, and the day 
after, until what—the United States stands 
alone confronted by the entire world? Too 
late then will it be to inflame the enslaved 
people who, like Hungarians, are thoroughly 
crushed and unable to rise. 

Let’s look at the balance sheet (BARRY 
GoLpwatTeER, “Conscience of a Conservative,” 
Soviet Menace, p. 86). The United States of- 
ficially recognized the Communist Russian 
Government in 1933. The United States has 
subsidized Socialist and Communist govern- 
ments, dedicated enemies, and neutral gov- 
ernments, hardly U.S. friends, then or now. 
The United States has lost at every negotia- 
tion by agreeing to negotiate matters not 
negotiable (example: agreeing to other na- 
tions’ enslavement by Communists). The 
United States has lost the propaganda battle 
through the U.N. at every turn, the exchange 
program has brought Communist spies and 
dupes, peaceful coexistence as a practice by 
the U.N. has meant bowing to Russia’s wishes 
because of the Russian world blackmail 
through the balance of terror, the threat of 
an atomic world war III. 

So the United States has been weakened 
by the U.N. actions and by its own policies, 
another example of the latter being the self- 
imposed ban on testing of nuclear weapons. 
Tactical weapons for limited warfare are 
needed and tests are needed. 

Our policies of peacefulness have led to 
the outright invasion of our hemisphere by 
the Communists in Cuba, 90 miles away, in 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. The bill 
of particulars in Cuba reads like all the 
others. (1) U.S. citizens have been executed, 
(2) Cuba has expropriated over $1 billion 
of U.S. citizens’ property, (3) the propaganda 
lies have well discredited the United States 
in the eyes of the world, despite U.S. hands- 
off policy, (4) the revolutionary forces are 
unquestionably tools of the Communists. 

What are we going to do about Cuba and 
communism—assuming we still consider 
freedom paramount and believe in “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” The agonizing 
reappraisal, so long overdue, will include 
the realization that the Communist menace 
will not be licked by local skirmishes in 
outlying countries. No; the trouble center 
is the Kremlin. To beat them, to win this 
struggle, the United States must: (1) realize 
we are at war and we must win; (2) take 
the offensive, no policy of drift or awaiting 
another new trouble area; (3) keep building 
our present military superiority—start nu- 
clear testing and develop the tactical war- 
fare nuclear weapons needed for limited war- 
fare; (4) keep our economy strong—cut down 
welfare spending, stimulate free enterprise 
production by tax cuts; (5) be firm, tough, 
the self-recognized leader: Stipulate and 
make others conform to our standards, de- 
fined and defended as peace, freedom and 
justice, as against the Socialist and Com- 
munist domination of people, and their ap- 
praisal of and demand for other standards; 
(6) extend foreign aid only to anti-Com- 
munist friends on our terms, mainly as loans 
and technical assistance with self-matching 
effort from the recipient nations; (7) declare 
communism the outlaw of civilization; with- 
draw recognition of the Communist leaders 
as the government of the Russian people; 
refuse to do business with them or to make 
contracts that won’t be honored, even as 
we refuse to recognize Red China, as a ban- 
dit nation; (8) encourage captive nations to 
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revolt, being particularly careful on timing; 
(9) encourage expatriated people to liberate 
and regain their homeland (China, for ex- 
ample); (10) be prepared for armed conflict, 
knowing that all nations respect strength 
(particularly the bully)—talk tough, but be 
tough. 

Only as we pursue a firm, clearly outlined 
course of U.S. self-imposed interest, as the 
free world’s leader, can we hope to avoid 
world war III, and if it should come, God 
forbid, survive it while communism per- 
ishes. 


Remarks of the Honorable Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C., 


Friday, April 21, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a profound and informative 
address delivered on April 21, 1961, in 
Washington, D.C., at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors by the Honorable Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States: 


It is a pleasure to be here and to share 
with you the administration's thinking about 
some of the pressing economic problems that 
have a bearing upon our Nation’s present and 
future well-being. 

To begin with, I think one can fairly say 
that there is a substantial consensus in our 
country today on national economic goals: 

We want a steadily expanding economy, 
based upon a strengthened system of free 
enterprise. 

We want a rate of growth sufficient to give 
us an ever-rising standard of living and to 
provide jobs for all. 

We want to assure the education of our 
youth and the health and security of those 
who are growing old. 

We want an economy that can adequately 
provide for our national defense and furnish 
our fair share of the development needs of 
less fortunate peoples in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. 

We want to accomplish all of this in an 
atmosphere of relative price stability. 

Inevitably there will be differences among 
us over the means we should employ to 
achieve our objectives. But we must not 
permit such differences to obscure our basic 
agreement. We must recognize that unless 
all elements in our society work together, we 
cannot mobilize the massive effort required 
of our Nation in meeting the challenge of 
the sixties. 

Before considering the fiscal and monetary 
policies we should follow to achieve our ob- 
jectives, let us look briefly at ourselves as 
we are today: 

We are a people who have built what is 
clearly the strongest and most advanced 
economy on earth. But, as recent experi- 
ence demonstrates, we have not mastered 
the art of keeping our economy operating at 
the highest sustainable levels. 

The recession from which we are now 
beginning to emerge has been relatively 
mild. For example, in terms of constant 
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dollars which allow for inflation, gross na- 
tional product is now only 2.2 percent below 
last year’s peak, compared with a decline of 
4.7 percent in the 1958 recession. Personal 
income and industrial production have also 
fallen less than in previous postwar reces- 
sions. 

However, before we take too much satis- 
faction from these figures, let us remember 
that they are relative. The absolute figures 
tell a far different story: Current unemploy- 
ment, with 6.9 percent of our labor force 
out of work, approaches the worst days of 
the 1958 setback. A record number of our 
cities are classified as areas of substantial 
unemployment. 

Why, in view of the relative mildness of 
the recession, do we have 5!4 million people 
unemployed? 

The answer is clear: We have not been 
producing at our full capacity for some 
years. Even last year, at the point of high- 
est production in our history, our economy 
was operating well below its potential and 
we still had 5 percent of our labor force un- 
employed. We can and must do better in 
the future. Meanwhile, until we find ways 
to improve the overall performance of our 
economy, the extent of current unemploy- 
ment demands prompt and forthright action 
by the Federal Government. President 
Kennedy has, therefore, taken a number of 
steps to speed recovery: 

The annual veterans’ dividend of $250 
million, ordinarily paid out over the course 
of a year, was paid in full during March. 

Tax refunds were speeded up and we are 
now $500 million ahead of last year’s pace. 

Government programs have been expedited 
by the prompt obligation of available funds. 

Most important, a temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation bill has been enacted. 

These actions, together with increased de- 
fense spending that got underway last fall 
and reduced revenues stemming from the 
recession, have created a budgetary deficit 
of about $2 billion in the current fiscal year. 
Such a deficit is not a cause for alarm in 
times like these. On the contrary, it is a 
stimulus to recovery that can, and should, 
be readily offset by surpluses as prosperity 
returns. 

Another deficit is in prospect for fiscal 
1962: one of about $3 billion. This, too, will 
be entirely appropriate. The economy will 
require the stimulating effect of a modest 
deficit in the coming fiscal year if it is to 
move forward at an adequate pace. 

The innate strength of our economy, the 
increase in Government outlays which I 
have mentioned, and the automatic action of 
the so-called built-in budgetary stabilizers, 
are apparently putting an end to the cur- 
rent recession. Looking backward we may 
well find that the turning point was reached 
early in March. But, unless we act energeti- 
cally, recovery is likely to be sluggish, just 
as the decline was gradual and slow. 

No matter what the pace of our recovery 
from the recession, there are major problems 
confronting us which must be solved if we 
are to realize our full economic potential. 
We must find ways first to achieve and then 
to maintain production at full capacity. We 
must insure employment for our steadily 
growing labor force. At the same time, we 
must preserve reasonable price stability. 

If we balance these goals against our ac- 
complishments, I think it obvious that new 
and forward looking governmental action is 
called for. 

Excessive Federal spending is clearly un- 
desirable. But our minimum national needs 
must be met. Let me cite those which merit 
highest priority: 

First, after careful reexamination, the 
President has concluded that we must in- 
crease our defense expenditures in the com- 
ing fiscal year by 1% percent, or about $650 
million. Surely, no one can logically ques- 
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tion our need or our capacity to spend 
whatever is required for our Nation’s se- 
curity. 

Second, we are confronted by a shameful 
lag in education. More education will, of 
course, assure the flowering of our national 
culture. But, beyond this, we must recognize 
that education today lies at the very root of 
a nation’s power and well-being. Without 
adequate education, we cannot hope to 
achieve the economic growth we desire. Our 
shortcomings in providing our citizens with 
education according to their needs and ca- 
pacities is a blight upon our future. The 
problem has grown so large that an addition- 
al Federal contribution is clearly and urgent- 
ly required. 

Third, we must supply the ever-growing 
needs of our municipalities: slum clearance, 
improved transportation, modern sewage fa- 
cilities, and increased water supply. These 
needs are placing an unbearable burden upon 
our larger cities. 

We can and we must fulfill these needs. 
Fortunately, if our economy operates at full 
capacity, our present tax system can yield a 
surplus of several billion dollars. Our prob- 
lem is not, therefore, how to raise additional 
revenues but to get our economy operating 
at higher levels. Moreover, in setting tax 
policy, our most difficult task is not ob- 
taining more revenue but strengthening and 
modernizing our whole tax system so as to 
stimulate growth and improve equity. One 
of our major objectives is thoroughgoing tax 
reform. An extensive review is now under- 
way and we expect to present concrete rec- 
ommendations to the Congress next January. 

In the meantime, there is one important 
tax reform that cannot wait: This is legis- 
lation to spur the modernization of our plant 
and equipment. It is an unpleasant fact 
that our plant equipment is growing older 
year by year. By contrast, thanks to more 
liberal investment incentives than are avail- 
able under our laws, Western Europe and 
Japan are modernizing at a much faster rate. 
We must step up our rate of modernization 
if we are to maintain our Nation’s competi- 
tive position. The installation of new and 
more efficient equipment is of prime impor- 
tance in enabling us to meet foreign com- 
petition in the drive for export markets 
which are so essential to improving our bal- 
ance of payments. 

Since the installation of modern equip- 
ment means that labor can produce more, we 
must recognize that it may complicate the 
problem of unemployment. However, mod- 
ernization will also increase jobs in the cap- 
ital goods industries. Indeed, we estimate 
that the tax incentive President Kennedy 
has recommended should lead to an increase 
of from $2 to $3 billion a year in expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment. Some 250,- 
000 new jobs would be required to provide 
this equipment. In addition, at least as 
many more people would find employment as 
an indirect result of these expenditures. 
Although major benefits to economic growth 
will accrue over the longer run, it is also 
clear that this tax incentive will have a sub- 
stantial effect in speeding our recovery from 
recession. And, as our economy speeds up, 
increased consumer and business demand 
will expand the variety and volume of goods 
produced, thus creating new jobs to replace 
those eliminated by increased productivity. 
This is the way of future progress. 

The legislation the President has requested 
is carefully designed to promote increased 
spending for modernization and expansion. 
Its enactment is necessary to speed full re- 
covery and promote rapid growth thereafter. 
Initially, it will result in some loss of reve- 
nue. To compensate for this loss, he is ask- 
ing that a number of serious tax defects be 
corrected: 

First, expense accounts—an area where 
abuse has virtually become a national scan- 
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dal, Tighter enforcement of the present law 
is not an adequate solution, for it would put 
an unacceptably heavy discretionary burden 
upon Government tax auditors. What is 
needed is a new and stricter legislative defi- 
nition of allowable deductions. This is what 
we are asking. 

Second, we are asking for withholding at 
the source of interest and dividends. Our 
best estimate is that about $3 billion of 
income from interest and dividends goes 
unreported every year. This situation is 
clearly unfair to all wage earners and, indeed, 
to the majority of taxpayers. We are asking 
that it be corrected by a workable withhold- 
ing provision that, as in the case of wages, 
will collect at the source a substantial por- 
tion of the tax on interest and dividend 
income. 

Third, we are asking for repeal of the 
4-percent dividend credit. This credit was 
adopted in 1954 in an attempt to lighten the 
double taxation of dividend income. But, at 
only 4 percent, it has not served its purpose. 
Furthermore, it gives considerably greater 
benefit to those in the higher income 
brackets than to the vast majority of stock- 
holders. This favoritism in the law is un- 
healthy and should be ended. The related 
$50 exemption should also be dropped. 

Finally, we seek an end to tax provisions 
that encourage American business operations 
abroad through the use of tax havens. We 
also want to withdraw preferential tax treat- 
ment for American capital going into in- 
dustrially advanced countries, for such treat- 
ment discriminates against the investment 
of capital at home. These changes will have 
a needed and favorable impact upon our 
basic balance-of-payments deficit. We are 
not, however, recommending changes in tax 
inducements for investment in underde- 
veloped countries which are an essential part 
of our overall program to help these coun- 
tries grow. 

I have briefly outlined our overall fiscal 
and budgetary thinking. I have also told 
you something of our plans for the imme- 
diate future as regards taxation. 

Now, let me take up monetary policy. 
This is a field where we face an entirely 
new situation brought about by the re- 
cently achieved convertibility of foreign 
currencies. Convertibility permits owners 
of liquid funds to shift them freely from 
one world financial center to another in 
search of higher interest rates. Therefore, 
the extremely low short-term interest rates 
of previous recessions could have dangerous 
repercussions today. Short-term interest 
rates much below present levels might well 
touch off a renewed outflow of dollars that 
could imperil our balance of payments and 
the soundness of our dollar. 

Nevertheless, we need low, long-term rates 
to stimulate borrowing for modernization, 
plant expansion, housing construction, and 
the like just as much today as in previous 
periods of recession. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministration is attempting to promote lower 
long-term interest rates without putting 
downward pressure on present short-term 
rates. For one thing, the Federal Reserve 
is now purchasing securities of all maturi- 
ties, instead of restricting itself to short-term 
Treasury bills. For another, President Ken- 
nedy has taken direct action in the housing 
credit field which has helped to lower aver- 
age mortgage rates by more than a quarter 
of 1 percent since the turn of the year. 

Far more meaningful than interest rates, 
however, is the quantity of funds flowing 
into investments. Here, we see evidence of 
improvement in the mortgage credit area, 
where, although rates are still on the high 
side, availability of credit is no longer an 
inhibiting factor. We also see increasing 
evidence of growing municipal and corpo- 
rate borrowing. 
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Finally, since the budgetary deficits that 


support of business recovery. Therefore, the 
substantial increases in interest rates that 
characterized the 1958-59 period are not 
likely to recur this time. 

To sum up: 

Our policies—be they budgetary, tax, or 
monetary—should have one overriding goal: 
the promotion of a healthy rate of economic 
growth within a reasonable atmosphere of 
economic stability. We must meet the needs 
of the day in the fields of defense, education, 
housing, highway construction, urban devel- 
opment, and other essentials. Fortunately, 
we are in a position to meet them—this 
year, and the next, and in the long run— 
without undue strain on our economy. 

We must overhaul our tax system to pro- 
vide greater fairness and incentives for ef- 
ficiency and growth, beginning with an 
investment incentive this year, and following 
with a basic overhaul next year. 

We must maintain an interest rate struc- 
ture conducive to the steady flow of funds 
into investment. 

To achieve all these things will not be 
easy. But with determination and per- 
severance we should be able to attain our 
goals. In the process, we can look forward 
to a period of growth and prosperity during 
the sixties such as this Nation has never 
known. 


The House Rules Committee Schedules 
Hearing on Kearns Gold Resolution for 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961, After 12-Year 
Wait—The Goverrments of Western 
Nations Are Buying Russian Gold, 
Which Means We Are Sending Into 


Russia and Red China Vast Quantities 
of Food and Machinery, According to 
Representative Wright Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Rules Committee, after a 12-year 
wait, has finally scheduled hearings on 
my House resolution creating a select 
committee to inspect the gold reserves at 
Fort Knox and in other Federal deposi- 
tories. 

I introduced this measure, House Res- 
olution 21, in accordance with the views 
of numerous patriotic organizations, 
such as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution which for a number of years 
has adopted resolutions on this subject. 

The point I have been making is that 
the only officials who ever see our gold 
are appointed officials, and even some 
top appointed officials mever see our 
actual gold reserves. 

Former ‘Treasury Secretary John 
Snyder once told me that he never had 
seen the gold supply at Fort Knox. 

Under article 1, section 7 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States all rev- 
enue bills must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 
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The exact language is as follows: 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 


It is high time that the House of 
Representatives, which originates reve- 
nue bills, should have some responsibility 
in connection with our gold reserves on 
which our entire monetary system rests. 

A select committee of the House of 
Representatives could very properly con- 
duct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the monetary system of the 
United States, including the balance of 
payments, and the gold reserves of the 
United States in the Federal deposito- 
ries at Fort Knox, Philadelphia, Denver, 
and elsewhere as they affect every citi- 
zen of the United States, and report its 
findings and recommendations to the 
House of Representatives. I shall amend 
my resolution to provide this study of 
our monetary system, and our balance 
of payments. 

In an incisive speech last week before 
the 70th Continental Congress of the 
National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Patman] declared that: 


We still cling, however, to certain an- 
cient ideas about gold which, it seems to me, 
are likely to get us into trouble. So far, 
there are no signs that the space age will 
make any very heavy requirements on gold. 
Yet despite the fact that the governments of 
the Western nations have vast quantities of 
this metal stored away in underground vaults, 
they continue to buy up billions more, each 
year, and at a tremendously high price which 
we ourselves fix and maintain at an artificial 
level. In this process, the governments of 
the Western nations are buying Russian 
gold, which means that we are sending into 
Russia and Red China vast quantities of 
food and machinery which the slave world 
desperately needs, and cannot produce in 
sufficient quantities, in exchange for a metal 
which we do not need. 

The indiscriminate way in which the 
Western World now handles its monetary 
reserves makes it inevitable that these re- 
serves will be contaminated by Communist 
gold. The Communists feed this gold into 
the gray markets of Europe, and from there 
it infiltrates our banking system. I think 
we ought to reexamine this matter very 
thoughtfully and ask ourselves whether it 
is really wise policy for the Western World 
to continue subsidizing a buildup of Rus- 
sia’s and Red China’s industrial and military 
capabilities. It may be that we and our al- 
lies ought to consider some step to sterilize 
our monetary gold, such as putting it in the 
safekeeping of the International Monetary 
Fund here in Washington. If this were 
done, then at least we would know we would 
have the gold in case some scientific or 
industrial need for it ever develops. 

Finally, may I suggest there should be 
more public interest in the money system 
and better understanding of what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in this field. 

You know, it has long been popular for 
a Member of Congress to say that all he 
knows about money is that he doesn’t have 
enough of it. 

I have no doubt that if such a tremen- 
dously influential and public-spirited organ- 
ization as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution should think well of the idea of 
more public interest and understanding, the 
result would, indeed, be more public inter- 
est and understanding, both in and out of 
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Congress. I have no doubt that Congress 
would be willing to make a thorough study 
of the ways in which its constitutional 
powers and responsibilities are being used, 
and how these uses might be improved. 
The Federal Government spends billions in 
investigating the ocean floors, probing outer 
space, and so on. But it has been more 
than 50 years since we have had an official 
public study of our money system. Private 
corporations and foundations occasionally 
find it worthwhile to spend millions of dol- 
lars for monetary commissions set up to 
make private studies of this subject, which 
leads me to think the subject must be 
worthy of study in public bodies. 


I am pleased to be able to say at this 
time that a resolution was adopted by 
the 70th Continental Congress of the 
National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in support of the 
study of the monetary system of the 
United States which was proposed by 
the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman] in his speech 
before them last week. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my measure, House Resolution 
21, together with an amendment to it 
which I will offer at the hearings to be 
held by the Committee on Rules of the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
April 25, 1961. 

I also include as part of my remarks 
the texts of letters I have received from 
Maurice Stans, former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, and from George M. 
Humphrey, former Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

H. REs. 21 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives appoint a committee con- 
sisting of seven members of the majority 
and minority of the House of Representa- 
tives, one of which shall be chosen as chair- 
man, to visit the Fort Knox gold reserve and 
any cther places designated where gold de- 
posits are held, to inspect and report to the 
Congress and the people of the United States 
their accurate findings on their visitation as 
to the actual amount of gold bullion, bars, 
and so forth, held in keeping there by the 
United States Government, pursuant to arti- 
cle I, section 8, of the Constitution of the 
Dnited States. 


—_—— 


AMENDMENT TO H. REs. 21 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert the following: “That there is 
hereby created a select committee to be 
composed of seven Members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker, one of whom he shall designate 
as chairman. Any vacancy occurring in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

“The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the monetary system of 
the United States, including the balance of 
payments, and the gold reserves of the 
United States in the Federal depositories at 
Fort Knox, Philadelphia, Denver and else- 
where, as they affect every citizen of the 
United States. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this res- 
olution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, including any Com- 
monwealth or possession thereof, or else- 
where, whether the House is in session, has 
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recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoran- 
dums, papers, and documents, as it deems 
necessary; except that neither the commit- 
tee nor any subcommittee thereof may sit 
while the House is meeting unless special 
leave to sit shall have been obtained from 
the House. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the com- 
mittee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

“The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House.” 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1961. 

My Dear Carrot: In your letter of January 
7, 1961, you ask my evaluation of the two 
legislative proposals which you introduced 
in the House of Representatives on January 
3, 1961. 

H.R. 26 proposes the coinage of not less 
than $25 million in $10 gold pieces and not 
less than $25 million in $5 gold pieces, which 
would not constitute legal tender, and would 
establish limitations on personal holdings 
and penalties for exceeding those limitations. 
As you know, under our present international 
gold bullion standard, the dollar is main- 
tained at a parity with gold. Reserves of 
gold are centralized and are available for 
use in the national interest. It is the gen- 
eral practice of leading countries to utilize 
their gold reserves for the settlement of in- 
ternational transactions and not to reduce 
the funds available for this purpose by re- 
leasing gold to their private citizens in ex- 
change for money. A limited number of gold 
pieces, it has been argued, could lead to 
hoarding and possibly to speculation in so- 
called black markets. 

House Resolution 21 proposes that a com- 
mittee consisting of Members of the House 
of Representatives be appointed to visit 
Fort Knox and other gold depositories and 
report on the actual amount of gold held by 
the U.S. Government. No objection is ap- 
parent to such an undertaking if the Con- 
gress so desires. However, to determine and 
verify the amount of gold bullion would 
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require the opening of vaults, removal of 
several thousands of tons of gold bullion, 
weighing each bar, drilling each bar for an 
assay sample to prove the degree of purity, 
and replacing the bars in the vault under 
seal. Such a process would be very arduous 
and time consuming. 

You may recall that shortly after the pres- 
ent administration assumed office a quite 
similar audit was undertaken, on a sample 
basis, by representatives of the various agen- 
cies concerned. At Fort Knox, for example, 3 
of 22 sealed gold compartments were opened, 
88,000 gold bars were counted, about 9,000 
bars were weighed, and 26 bars were assayed 
to determine the degree of fineness of the 
metal. The committee reported the con- 
tents of the three vaults to be as represented 
and expressed the opinion that an examina- 
tion of the remaining vaults would result in 
a similar report with respect to their con- 
tents. 

I am sure you will want also to get the 
views of the Treasury Department on these 
matters. My own personal views are that 
there is not sufficient reason to enact H.R. 
26, but that if the Congress would feel more 
secure by the enactment of House Resolution 
21, it would certainly not be objectionable. 

Thank you for the good wishes conveyed 
in your letter. My best wishes to you, as 
well. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mavnric_E STANS, Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1953. 
Hon. CaRROuuL D. KEARNS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KEARNS: I have before me your 
letter of April 29, concerning the recent in- 
ventory of the gold in the various mint 
institutions. At the outset let me state 
that the gold was counted not only at Fort 
Knox, but at the other depositories as well. 

After I was designated by President-elect 
Eisenhower to become Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, I met with Secretary Snyder, and one 
of the problems I discussed with him was 
the transfer of assets to the incoming ad- 
ministration. It was decided that a com- 
mittee be appointed to review the procedures 
relative to safeguarding the assets and that 
such committee should prescribe the man- 
ner in which the inventory should be taken. 
This committee was composed of W. L. 
Hemingway, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis; 
William Fulton Kutz, chairman of the 
board, the Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia; 
Sidney B. Congdon, president, National City 
Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland; James L. Rob- 
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ertson, member, Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System, Washington. 

The committee met in Washington and 
spent several days questioning officials rela- 
tive to the procedures employed in account- 
ing for and protection of the Govcrnment’s 
gold, silver, and other assets. The commit- 
tee then recommended that 10 percent of 
the compartments in all mint institutions 
be selected at random for a count of the 
gold assets and that 10 percent of the gold 
counted be weighed. Also, bars were to be 
selected at random for assaying. The com- 
mittee recommended that this work be done 
under the supervision of a continuing com- 
mittee consisting of four members: one to 
represent me, one to represent Secretary 
Snyder, and one to represent Mrs. Priest, 
the Treasurer, and one to represent the 
General Accounting Office. The General Ac- 
counting Office declined the committee ar- 
rangement for their representative because 
they wished to maintain their independent 
status. Therefore, during the inventorying 
process the General Accounting Office had 
representatives present, but they were act- 
ing on their own behalf and submitted sep- 
arate reports on their observations. 

Under the supervision of the continuing 
committee and with the General Account- 
ing Office observing the inventory, the count 
was carried out and reports submitted stat- 
ing that the assets were as stated in the 
Treasury accounts. Upon the basis of this 
inventory, I am satisfied that all the gold 
assets are as reported. 

You asked to be informed of the amount 
of gold the Treasury has in its depositories 
throughout the Nation. Attached is a list 
of the depositories and the gold that they 
held on March 31, 1953. All the gold held 
in such depositories belongs to the 
U.S. Government. None of it belongs to 
foreign countries. Any gold held in the 
United States for foreign countries is held 
on earmarked account at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and statistics cov- 
ering such holdings are reported in total by 
the Federal Reserve Board in its monthly 
bulletin. 

You speak of the routine check that was 
made at Fort Knox. From the above you 
can readily see that the inventory recently 
made was not in any manner routine. In 
this connection, I attach copies of three press 
releases dated January 9, January 31, and 
April 12, which go into more detail. 

I appreciate very much your statement 
that I am doing an outstanding job. I also 
appreciate your offer of cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Aprit 25, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 14: For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. 

Almighty and ever-blessed God, fill 
our minds and hearts with the spirit of 
reverence and humility, of gratitude and 
gladness, as we now seek to worship Thee 
in this moment of prayer. 

During this new day may we experi- 
ence the throb of a new power and the 
thrill of a new joy, lifting us out ‘of 


weakness into strength, and out of ten- 
sion into serenity. 

May the words of sacred Scripture, 
given for our instruction and inspiration, 
enable us to understand clearly that Thy 
will is the law which we must obey and 
Thy love the motive which must con- 
strain us to give ourselves in whole- 
hearted devotion. 

Grant that nothing we say or do may 
be alien to the mind and spirit, the pur- 
pose and passion of the Master in whom 
and through whom the wonder and 
beauty of life find their focus and their 
fulfillment. 


Hear us in His name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


8.576. An act to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
clarify the status of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff at the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, to establish suitable per- 
sonnel policies for such personnel, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 883. An act to extend the application 
of the Federal Boating Act of 1958 to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam; 

8.1027. An act to amend title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954; and 

S. 1288. An act to amend section 362(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon ‘ts amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 3935) entitled “An act to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of large enterprises en- 
geged in retail trade or service and of 
other employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, 
to increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. Morse, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Smirxe of Massachusetts, Mr. Pett, 
Mr. Burpicx, Mr. GOLpwatTer, Mr. DirK- 
SEN, and Mr. Provuty to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed William 
A. Burden, of New York, to be a member 
of the Citizens Commission for NATO, 
in place of David Rockefeller, excused. 


MRS. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Arkansas (Mrs. CATHERINE 
D. Norrettj be permitted to take the 
oath of office today. Her certificate of 
election has not arrived, but there is no 
contest, and no question has been raised 
with regard to her election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORRELL appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


RESIGNATION FROM BOARD OF 
VISITORS TO THE US. MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from Board of 
Visitors to the US. Military Academy: 

Apri 21, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Due to my recent 
Illness, I think it would be better for me not 
to visit the U.S. Military Academy this year 
as a member of the Board of Visitors. 

Therefore, I reluctantly tender my resigna- 
tion as a member of the US. Military Acad- 
emy Board of Visitors. 

Very sincerely, 
Lovuts C. RasavrT. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM BOARD OF 
VISITORS TO THE U.S. AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from Board of 
Visitors to the US. Air Force Academy: 

Apri 21, 1961. 
The Honorable Sam RaysBurn, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. SPEAKER: Due to an injury I suf- 
fered in a collision between my taxicab and 
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a truck 2 weeks ago, I regretfully have 
concluded it would be unwise for me to make 
the trip to Colorado Springs as a member of 
the Board of Visitors to the US. Air Force 
Academy. 

I regret being unable to go. This would 
have been my fifth trip to the Academy as 
a member of the Board, and I always have 
found it extremely interesting. 

I understand the Board members will leave 
for Colorado Springs on April 26. 

Yours sincerely, 
Don MaGNnuson. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT TO BOARD OF VISI- 
TORS TO THE US. MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 10 US.C. 4355(a), the Chair 
appoints as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Military Academy the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
NatcHer], to fill the existing vacancy 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT TO BOARD OF VISI- 
TORS TO THE U.S. AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 10 U.S.C. 9355(a), the Chair 
appoints as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Air Force Academy 
the gentleman from Minnesota I[Mr. 
MarsHALL], to fill the existing vacancy 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
NEW JERSEY ‘TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-683, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
New Jersey Tercentenary Celebration 
Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. Roprno, of 
New Jersey; Mr. THompson, of New Jer- 
sey; Mr. AucuincLoss, of New Jersey; 
and Mr. Wipnat., of New Jersey. 


THE LATE HONORABLE EDWARD 
JOSEPH HART 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman frozn New Jersey 
(Mr. AUCHINCLOSS]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with regret that I announce to the 
Congress the death of Edward J. Hart, 
formerly a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the 14th District of 
New Jersey. 

Eddie Hart, as he was affectionately 
known by his host of friends, was first 
elected to Congress on November 6, 
1934—-74th Congress—and he retired 
voluntarily in 1954. He served with dis- 
tinction as a member and chairman of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee and later also became first chair- 
man of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee when it became a permanent 
committee of the House in 1945. After 
his retirement, he served as a member 
and chairman of the New Jersey Public 
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Utilities Commission, resigning from the 
commission in 1960 because of ill health. 

Immediately after he became a Mem- 
ber of Congress the sincerity of his 
character and the charm of his spirit had 
its effect on his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. Everyone respected him and 
with great reason, because he was always 
true to his friends, and he never criti- 
cized or found fault. He was a great 
orator, but never a demagog, and it 
was a privilege to listen to him speak, 
because words flowed from his lips with- 
out hesitation, and what he said carried 
force and sound argument. I will never 
forget some years ago in an election year 
I heard that his leader, Frank Hague, 
had asked him to go through the State 
criticizing the Republican Representa- 
tives in an effort to win their seats to 
the Democrat fold, but Ed Hart told his 
leader that while he would be ready to 
speak throughout the State he would not 
criticize anyone because he would not 
attack his friends even if they were Re- 
publicans. He came to my district and 
spoke for the principles which his party 
endorsed, but never attacked me or made 
personal insinuations. He lived up to 
his high standards of friendship. 

I took time out last fall during the 
campaign to visit with him and his wife 
in his home in West Allenhurst, which is 
located in the district that I represent. 
We had a wonderful visit together re- 
calling old times and mutual friends, 
and his sincere affection and love for the 
past was most inspiring. On this oc- 
casion I asked him if he would make an 
exception and vote for me for Congress. 
He put his arm around my shoulder and 
said he would not do anything of the 
sort, and that I knew better than to ask 
him. It was quite evident there was 
nothing personal involved in his atti- 
tude, and my respect for his loyalty to 
his principles was enhanced. He led a 
life of service to his State and his coun- 
try, and every responsibility which he 
undertook he fulfilled with honor and 
great capability. 

It has been a great privilege for me to 
have enjoyed his friendship during the 
years, and I can truly say that he al- 
ways inspired me with the spirit of truth 
and eagerness to serve and to be a good 
American. My warmest and most sin- 
cere sympathy goes to his widow who was 
his constant companion and comfort. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the sad privilege yesterday to act as 
honorary pallbearer at the funeral of our 
dear friend and revered associate, Ed- 
ward J. Hart. My colleagues, Peter W. 
Ropino, JR., and HucH ADpONIzIo accom- 
panied me on this sad mission. Death 
took Ed Hart at the age of 68 last Thurs- 
day at his home in Allenhurst, N.J. The 
Newark Evening News summarized his 
career as follows: 

An orator of note in that most notable of 
forums—the Congress of the United States. 
A successful and adaptable politician in that 
most demanding of all political proving 
grounds—Hudson County. And, finally, a 
careful chief of a highly sensitive State 
agency—the Public Utilities Commission. 
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And yet even this tribute does not do 
justice to the life and service of Edward 
J. Hart. 

There are few in the Congress who will 
not recall his outstanding service as the 
Representative of Hudson County’s 14th 
District—the same district which I have 
the honor of representing today. Ed was 
a Member of this body for 20 years. As 
we in New Jersey watched with admira- 
tion, he became chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, vice chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, and when it was organized in 
1945, the first chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. To 
each of these tasks he brought a keen 
sense of dedication and the highest 
standards of responsible leadership. All 
who knew him admired his affability, 
respected his integrity, and recognized 
his deep devotion to the needs of his 
constituency. 

And perhaps no other Congressman 
established a better reputation as one 
of the finest orators which Congress has 
ever known. It was these talents which 
he brought to bear in his ardent support 
of collective bargaining legislation and 
minimum wage laws, when these were the 
new frontiers of the 1930’s. 

Ed Hart was a beloved friend of the 
citizens of the 14th District, who elected 
him to Congress for 10 successive terms. 
Nor were his talents appreciated only in 
the district; he was well known and well 
liked throughout the State of New Jer- 
sey. His forensic ability won friends for 
himself and for his party; whenever Ed 
was on the program people came from 
miles around to hear him speak. And 
they were never disappointed. Ed could 
capture an audience better than any- 
one else I know. And you also, Mr. 
Speaker, once told me that you regarded 
him as the greatest orator of his time 
in the United States. 

I met Ed Hart many years ago, before 
he was elected to the Congress, when he 
was practicing law in Jersey City. Short- 
ly after I was admitted to the bar I 
joined him in practice. For me, Ed was 
an invaluable mentor, a loyal associate, 
and a beloved friend. The qualities 
which marked his career as a public 
servant were also evident in his com- 
petence as a lawyer. He was an out- 
standing attorney, respected not only by 
the members of the bar but by the ju- 
diciary as well. 

Our association, begun in 1930, ma- 
tured into a deep friendship which ex- 
isted until his recent, and premature, 
death. His personal life was exemplary; 
he was a religious and God-fearing man, 
a devoted Catholic, and an inspiration to 
all who knew him intimately. 

Ed Hart's public service neither began 
nor ended with his tenure in the Con- 
gress. From 1930 to 1934 he was an able 
assistant corporation counsel of Jersey 
City. And shortly after he retired from 
the Congress he was appointed as a 
member, and subsequently as chairman, 
of the New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission. During his 512 years on this 
board, he continued to exhibit the com- 
petence and dedication which has always 
marked his career in public office. No 
commissioner has brought to that com- 
plex post a more devoted sense of duty or 
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a more zealous concept of public service. 
Under his careful and conscientious 
leadership, the PUC set a precedent for 
impartial decisions and sound judg- 
ment. 

To his grieving wife Loretta, I extend 
my deepest sympathy. The great void 
which she feels is shared by the many 
friends who knew him and by the many 
citizens whom he served. We shall not 
soon forget this dear friend and great 
public servant. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Edward J. Hart takes from our 
midst a former Member of this body who 
served with great distinction. “Ed’’ Hart 
was one of the most eloquent Members 
who ever served in the Halls of Con- 
gress. When he addressed the House, 
his logic and eloquence held the close 
attention of all Members, and as one of 
our colleagues said to me on one of those 
rare occasions when Ed Hart was ad- 
dressing the House, when he spoke “you 
could hear a pin drop.” Ed Hart en- 
joyed the confidence, respect and friend- 
ship of Democrats and Republicans 
alike. He was one of my closest friends. 
As was mentioned by the gentleman from 
New Jersey, during his service in this 
body, Ed Hart served as chairman of 
the first permanent Committee on Un- 
American Activities and later as chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. In 1954, Ed Hart 
did not seek reelection, a decision on his 
part which at that time his colleagues 
regretted very much. Ed Hart was able, 
progressive, constructive, and eloquent. 
He has left his favorable imprint on the 
legislative pages of our history. 

To Mrs. Hart I extend my profound 
sympathy in her great loss and sorrow. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to ex- 
tend their remarks on the life, character, 
and service of our late former colleague, 
Edward J. Hart. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of Edward J. Hart 
will cause genuine regret by all his mul- 
titude of friends. For 20 years he served 
as a valuable Member of Congress from 
the State of New Jersey. 

These years from 1935 to 1955 was a 
period of many crises and Mr. Hart 
served the country with a great dedica- 
tion. Among his many contributions was 
his authorship of the Merchant Marine 
legislation. He was one of the most 
eloquent speakers in Congress during 
that period. 

Although a stout Democrat he was 
devoted to his friends. Despite his being 
State chairman of the Democratic Party 
in New Jersey at the time, he voluntarily 
came over to Fall River in 1947 to speak 
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at a testimonial dinner given in my 
honor when I was first elected Speaker 
of the House. 

New Jersey and the country have lost 
through his death a great statesman and 
Ia cherished friend. 

To his wife and family I extend my 
sincere sympathy. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I learned about the death 
of my wonderful friend and former col- 
league, Ed Hart. When I first came to 
Congress I occupied an office on the 
fourth floor of the Old House Office 
Building directly across the hall from 
the office of Ed Hart. He was one of 
the most neighborly and friendly men 
I have ever known. I recall one in- 
stance when I was short of agricultural 
yearbooks and farmers’ bulletins. It 
was back during the farm training pro- 
gram under the GI bill of rights. I told 
Ed about my problem. He gave me his 
entire supply. He refused to take any- 
thing in return. He said he always liked 
to help his friends and neighbors. What 
a wonderful person and friend he was. 
He was indeed a friend to man. 

Ed Hart seldom spoke on the floor of 

the House yet he was one of the most 
eloquent men in Congress. He was held 
in the highest esteem by every Member 
of this House. He was a great Ameri- 
can, 
I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
loved ones in this time of their sorrow. 
His friends were legion. They will all 
mourn his passing. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the Honorable Edward J. Hart 
and his revered memory. 

While I did not have the honor of 
serving in this body with Mr. Hart, I, 
like so many in our great State of New 
Jersey, knew of him, his work, and his 
accomplishments as a Federal and State 
official, a political leader of note and of 
his 20 years of dedicated service in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Hart could well be proud of his 
career—in government, in business, in 
his personal life and in his dealings with 
his fellow men and women. His was a 
record that his wife and his great num- 
ber of friends can look upon forever with 
pride and reverence. 

In dwelling only for a moment on Mr. 
Hart's career in public service, I would 
like to quote the following taken from an 
obituary on Mr. Hart as carried by the 
Newark Evening News: 

An orator of note in that most notable of 
forums—the Congress of the United States. 
A successful and adaptable politician in that 
most demanding of all political proving 
grounds—Hudson County. And, finally, a 
careful chief of a highly sensitive State 
agency—the Public Utilities Oommission. 
Thus can the public career of Mr. Hart be 
summarized. 


In closing Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
Mrs. Wallhauser and myself I extend 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Hart on the 
loss of a devoted and great husband. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I speak of the 
death last Thursday of one of our es- 
teemed former associates, Representa- 
tive Edward J. Hart, of New Jersey. 
Congressman Hart died of a heart attack 
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at his home in Allenhurst, N.J. He was 
68 years old. 

Edward Hart’s distinguished political 
career dates back to an early age when 
he supported Woodrow Wilson for Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. After years of 
legal practice, Congressman Hart was 
elected to Congress in 1934 from the 14th 
Congressional District. For 20 years he 
served his country with loyal devotion, 
specializing in merchant marine leg- 
islation. He served twice as chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. As one of the architects 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
Representative Hart helped write the 
basic law which still governs U.S. mer- 
chant ships. He was a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the Coast Guard 
Academy and to the Merchant Marine 
Academy. He served also as the first 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities which replaced 
the Dies committee in 1945. 

Upon retirement from Congress in 
1954, Congressman Hart was appointed 
by Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, 
te membership on the public utilities 
commission. In 1956 he became its pre- 
siding officer. He had been living in 
retirement at the time of his death. 

Congressman Hart will be remembered 
by his colleagues and by his countrymen 
as a man of wisdom, loyalty, and in- 
tegrity who gave unstintingly of himself 
in the service of his country. The Con- 
gress and the Nation mourn his passing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it came as a great shock to me, as it 
must have to many here in the House, to 
learn of the sudden death of our friend 


and former colleague, Ed Hart. It was 
not until I joined the New Jersey delega- 
tion in January 1953 that I became ac- 


quainted with Ed Hart. Though our 
political affiliations were different, he 
lost no time in making me feel at home, 
and in the years that followed our friend- 
ship flourished. 

Ed Hart was a man of many parts. 
He had a good mind and an instinct for 
politics. He was genial and witty, with 
@ Warm and sunny disposition which won 
him many friends. I should like to join 
in expressing my condolences to the 
members of his family. Their loss is 
shared by many of us here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for 20 
years this Chamber felt his commanding 
presence. For 6 years, though not 
amongst us, he has been with us. Now 
he is no more to be with us. The State 
of New Jersey, our entire Nation, has 
lost a dedicated public servant; legisla- 
tors have lost a true leader; I have lost a 
dear, close friend. 

Many among you knew Ed Hart well. 
Though junior to many of my distin- 
guished colleagues, I feel no one knew 
him better than I, for when I entered 
the Congress in 1948, it was Ed Hart 
who patiently guided my first steps. He 
did not seek to impose himself upon me; 
but he gave freely of his time and the 
wealth of his knowledge and experience 
to me, as to all who sought him out. An 
exacting mentor and wise counselor, Ed 
Hart was much more than that to me. 
He gave not just of his mind to me, but 
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of himself, of his heart and spirit, even 
as a father gives to his son. 

Ed Hart entered his distinguished 
public career in this city as a young lad 
of 20 under the auspices of another great 
public servant from New Jersey, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. After 8 years of 
brilliant administration in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, he 
took up the study of law; and was ad- 
mitted to the bars of the District of 
Columbia and New Jersey. 

He entered the service of his commu- 
nity—4 years as a public advocate, and 
then 20 years as its representative in 
Washington. A champion of the rights 
of the individual, Ed was always in the 
van of the fight for fair labor legislation, 
and when he served as chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, he 
constantly upheld the freedom of the 
individual for self-expression. Subver- 
sion of American institutions he fought 
savagely. But simple aversion to one 
group’s ideas did not constitute un- 
American activities by another group, 
not in Ed Hart’s book, at least. 

Soon after his arrival in Congress, Ed 
brought forth in concert with others one 
of the most important bills in our re- 
cent history: The Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. This legislation revived an en- 
tire national industry then close to ex- 
tinction, stimulating the shipbuilding 
trade, the operation of the vessels, and 
their husbanding and terminal support. 
But as important as this effect on one 
segment of our national economy was, 
the bill had far greater consequences. 
For, barely 3 years after its passage, 
Europe was plunged into a world war. 
Without the ships that sprung from this 
legislation our allies might not have 
survived the neutrality period. And 
without that 27 months of grace, Amer- 
ica, as we know it, might not have sur- 
vived at all. 

I know that if Ed Hart were here, he 
would not suffer me to speak so of him. 
Great in ability, dedicated in purpose, 
tireless in effort, just in action, he was 
yet a completely humble man. He was 
able, as few were, to orally and literally 
express his keen wisdom with masterful 
articulation. No finer orator have I 
heard anywhere, but he spoke only when 
great issues needed his heroic support. 

In 1954 with characteristic modesty, 
Ed Hart stepped aside for a younger 
man, and returned to serve his com- 
munity at home, as a member of the 
public utilities commission. Fearlessly, 
tirelessly, completely, there, as in Wash- 
ington, he served New Jersey citizens 
for 5% more years, 3 years as president 
of the commission. Only when he felt 
his health would not allow him to bring 
full vigor to his job did he cease to serve, 
last June. 

Ed was happy to be remembered only 
as a Democrat, a lawyer, and a citizen 
of Jersey City. I would be as happy to 
be remembered only as Ed Hart’s friend. 

My deepest condolences to Mrs. Hart, 
Loretta, the one girl in Ed’s life, who 
more than any of us will miss him. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved to learn of the passing 
of my old and valued friend, Ed Hart. 
For 20 years he was my colleague and 
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one of my most valued friends. If there 
ever was a gentleman, it was Ed Hart. 
He was one of the greatest orators I had 
ever heard speak and a statesman of the 
first order. He was gentle and kind, yet 
powerful. No man with whom I ever 
served was more loyal to me than he, and 
he and I were the closest friends who 
valued each other’s friendship. To his 
wife and his other loved ones I extend 
my deep and sincere sympathy. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of New Jersey suffered a grave loss 
and our citizens are grieved by the re- 
cent death of the Honorable Edward J. 
Hart, an honest, able and dedicated pub- 
lic servant. He spent, as many Members 
of this House know, 20 years represent- 
ing in this body the 14th Congressional 
District of New Jersey, from 1935 to 
1955, a period in our history in which 
we suffered through the aftermath of 
a@ grave economic depression and a bitter 
protracted war. Nearly the whole of 
his life was spent in public service, ever 
seeking to better the lot of his own people 
and the greater giory of hiscountry. He 
was dedicated, unselfish, and of the 
highest principle. Above all, he was 
loved and respected by those who knew 
him. He was a humble man, a quiet, 
friendly man, and perhaps, because of 
this, so much of the great contribution 
which he made to his State and to his 
Nation passed unheralded. And as a 
mark of his humility, he would have 
had it no other way. 

In his passing, the people of his State 
have recognized his greatness, and I 
submit for the REcorp comment carried 
in several of the newspapers published 
in his home community: 

[From the Bayonne (N.J.) Times, Apr. 21, 
1961] 
Epwarp J. Hart Dies; In CoNGRESS 20 YEARS 

Former Representative Edward Joseph 
Hart, who made his home in Jersey City 
before moving to West Allenhurst in 1959, 
died at his home yesterday afternoon of a 
heart attack. He was 68 years old. 

A native of Jersey City, Mr. Hart repre- 
sented New Jersey’s 14th District in the 
House from 1935 to 1955. From 1955 until 
his retirement in 1959 he was a member and 
later. president of the State’s public utility 
commission. 

MARITIME LAW EXPERT 

Mr. Hart became known nationally as the 
first chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, which replaced the 
Dies committee in 1945. 

While a Congressman, Mr. Hart, a Demo- 
crat, specialized in merchant marine legisla- 
tion. He helped write the merchant marine 
law of 19386 and twice served as chairman of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. He also served as chairman 
of the Committee on Claims, and was named 
without a “no” vote as chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

His friendships crossed party lines. When 
Mr. Hart left Congress, he was given a fare- 
well dinner at the Republican Capitol Hill 
Club in Washington. The two speakers for 
the occasion were Republican Jos—EPH MaRTIN 
and Democrat Sam RayBurn, who have alter- 
nated as House Speakers for many years. 

A supporter of the late Mayor Frank 
Hague, Mr. Hart served from 1929 to 1934 as 
an assistant corporation counsel in Jersey 
City. When Hague retired in 1949, Mr. Hart 
backed the political aspirations of his boy- 
hood friend, Hudson County Democratic 
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Leader John V. Kenny, who had become a 
foe of Hague. 

Mr. Hart was born in Jersey City on March 
25, 1893. He was graduated in 1913 from 
St. Peter’s College, where he was awarded the 
degree of master of arts, and got his law 
degree at Georgetown University in 1924. 
He lived at 63 Sherman Place in Jersey City 
for many years. 

He was a member of the American, New 
Jersey, and Hudson County Bar Associations, 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, the American-Irish Histori- 
cal Society, and the John Carroll Society. 

In 1936 he married the former Loretta A. 
O'Connell, of Newark, who survives him. 
They had no children. 

Funeral services will be held Monday, with 
a solemn requiem mass as 10:30 am. in St. 
Mary’s Church in Deal. 





[From the Jersey Journal, Apr. 21, 1961] 


Epwarp J. Hart, aT SHORE; Ex-LEGISLATOR, 
PUC HEAD 

Former Congressman Edward J. Hart, 68, 
who retired in 1959 as head of the State pub- 
lic utilities commission, died yesterday in 
his home, 521 Corles Avenue, West Allen- 
hurst, of a heart attack. He died a few 
hours after watching President John F. Ken- 
nedy speaking from Washington on televi- 
sion. 

Mr. Hart suffered a mild spasm of a cerebral 
artery in 1958 at his home in 63 Sherman 
Place, Jersey City, but had been in fair health 
since that time. Yesterday he and his wife, 
Loretta, were out to luncheon. 

Most of Mr. Hart’s life was spent in the 
Hudson City section of Jersey City, where 
he was a member of St. John’s parish for 
many years. He moved to Allenhurst in 
1959, the year he retired from the PUC. 

Mr. Hart was elected to Congress on the 
Democratic ticket in 1934. He was a well- 
known orator and was in great demand as a 
speaker at dinners and political meetings. 
He served in Washington from 1935 and 
through succeeding terms until the end of 
1954. He was not a candidate in the election 
that year. 

Early in 1955, Gov. Robert B. Meyner 
named Mr. Hart a member of the three-man 
public utility commission. He succeeded 
Republican John E. Boswell, of Ocean City, 
in the $15,000-a-year post. Mr. Hart became 
president of PUC in 1956, upon the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Hortense F. Kessler, of Newark. 
He retired from the $18,000-a-year post in 
1959. 

As a Member of Congress, Mr. Hart spe- 
cialized in merchant marine legislation. He 
helped write the merchant marine law in 
1935 and was twice chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

He served also as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and in 1945 was named the 
first chairman of the standing Committee 
on Un-American Activities, which replaced 
the Dies committee. 

When he left Congress in 1954 he was 
given a testimonial dinner in the exclusive 
Republican Capitol Hill Club. Speakers at 
the dinner were Republican JosEPH MARTIN 
and Democrat Sam RayYsBuRN, who alternated 
as Speakers of the House for many years. 

Although a forceful orator, Mr. Hart sel- 
dom resorted to speechmaking in the 
Capitol. 

Mr. Hart received his elementary school 
education in St. John’s Parochial School. 
He was raised in the home of an aunt in that 
parish. He was graduated from St. Peter’s 
College in 1913 and earned his law degree in 
1924 at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. The following year he was admitted to 
the New Jersey bar. 

Mr. Hart practiced law in Washington un- 
til 1928. He returned to Jersey City and 
from 1929 to 1934 was an assistant corpora- 
tion counsel. 
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Active participation in politics began in 
1910 when Mr. Hart supported Woodrow 
Wilson for Governor. Locally he was a 
strong backer of both Mayor Frank Hague 
and John V. Kenny. 

The funeral of the former Congressman, 
who served the 14th District for 20 years, 
will be held Monday. A solemn requiem 
mass will be offered at 10:30 am., in B8t. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Deal. 

The Buckley Funeral Home, Asbury Park, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join in tribute to the Honorable E. J. 
Hart, former Representative of the 14th 
Congressional District of the State of 
New Jersey. 

I knew Mr. Hart as one of New Jer- 
sey’s outstanding lawyers and most hon- 
ored public servants. As a young lawyer, 
practicing in the southern end of the 
State, I came to know and respect Mr. 
Hart for his outstanding ability as an 
orator. 

He was, during his service in Washing- 
ton, one of the best known of all our 
representatives. His death is not only 
a great personal loss to his family but to 
all citizens of the State of New Jersey. 

I express to his family my sincere 
sympathy and condolence. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have lost 
a treasured friend with the passing of 
our distinguished former colleague, the 
Honorable Edward J. Hart. The sad- 
ness I felt when Ed Hart retired volun- 
tarily from this body in 1954 now is 
compounded manifold. 

He had a public career of the highest 
order of fidelity and service. His New 
Jersey colleagues have reviewed it today 
with deserved regard and admiration. 
Let me add only a few words in testi- 
mony of the sense of privilege I felt in 
serving with Ed Hart in the House, and, 
particularly, on the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries under his 
distinguished chairmanship. He was 
lavish with his friends in the sharing of 
the gifts with which he had been en- 
dowed—perception in the public inter- 
est, intellectual courage, commonsense, 
respect for his fellow man—and, I am 
sure, he regarded every colleague here 
as a friend. 

During his tenure, he held rank as 
one of the great orators of the House, 
but it was not a vocal talent alone that 
commanded our attention. Ed Hart was 
a painstaking lawyer, and he applied 
his conscientious legal approach to every 
legislative problem with which he was 
confronted. When his judgment told 
him what was right, he took his stand 
and bolstered his natural powers of per- 
suasion with sound logic as he sought ap- 
proval, in committee and on the floor, of 
the legislative approaches he deemed 
most effective. 

When Ed Hart retired from the House, 
we hoped that it would not mean his 
withdrawal from public life, the life of 
service to which he was so fully dedi- 
cated. We were delighted, therefore, 
when he agreed to contribute further of 
his wisdom as member, and later chair- 
man, of the New Jersey Public Utilities 
Commission. 

At this sad time, our particular sym- 
pathy goes out to Mrs. Hart, the devoted 
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wife who shared the trials and satisfac- 
tion of our friend’s varied and eminently 
useful career. 





APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 912) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional 
circuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes, together with an amendment 
of the House thereto, insist on the 
amendment and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
CELLER, RopiIno, Rocers of Colorado, 
Ho.tzmMan, Donouve, Toit, McCuLioce, 
MriterR of New York, and MEaDER. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 41] 
Anderson,Ill. Inouye Pillion 
Baring Kearns Randall 
Bromwelil Kilourn Riley 
Coad Kluczynski Rivers, Alaska 
Curtis, Mo. Kowalski Rivers, 8.C. 
Dulski McVey Roberts 
Fisher Macdonald Spence 
Gray Miller, N.Y. Staggers 
Holifield Pfost Williams 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 405 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Public Works have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the bill H.R. 
6441. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

‘There was no objection. 
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INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION PROGRAM 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6518) making appropria- 
tions for the inter-American social and 
economic cooperation program and the 
Chilean reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion program for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate on the bill be limited not to exceed 
2 hours, one-half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object to the unanimous- 
consent request as to the limitation of 
time for general debate, my understand- 
ing is that this is the only legislation we 
have before the House today. We had 
no legislative program yesterday. Does 
not the gentleman think it would be well 
to take 3 hours for general debate, and 
if the time is not used, it can be yielded 
back? I think this is a subject that 
ought to have full and complete debate. 

Mr. PASSMAN. In my candid opin- 
ion, we can explain the bill in 2 hours, 
but if the gentleman from Iowa objects, 
he may address himself to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] who agreed to the 2 hours. 

Mr. TABER. I would agree to the 2 
hours, but on the other hand there is 
something to what the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross] says in view of the fact 
that there is no other legislation to be 
taken up today. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, hoping 
that peace and harmony may prevail 
throughout the day, I amend my re- 
quest and ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited not 
to exceed 3 hours which time, of course, 
can be yielded back in the event that the 
full time is not required. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 6518, with 
Mr. Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMan]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to myself whatever time I may 
require. 

It is my privilege and responsibility 
as Chairman of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee on Appropriations to re- 
port, support, and explain the bill which 
is now before the committee for consid- 
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eration, and which is being reported 
without the customary detailed justifica- 
tions. In making recommendations for 
the funds requested at this crucial period 
in the history of our great Nation, I, 
myself, have acted in hopes that, in this 
particular instance, the end will justify 
the means. There comes a time when 
the exception must be made, and this 
appears to be such a time. 

However, I question whether bringing 
out this bill without the customary de- 
tailed justifications for funds will qual- 
ify me for any special commendation. 

Mr. Chairman, we should be thankful 
that we are a wealthy Nation, that we 
are a benevolent and peace-loving peo- 
ple. By our desire to live peacefully and 
respect the rights of our fellow man 
throughout the world, and through our 
system of government and free enter- 
prise economy and our devotion to the 
duties of citizenship, along with hard 
work and sacrifice, we have become the 
greatest, the freest, and the wealthiest 
nation on the face of the earth. So, 
let us truly and humbly thank our 
Heavenly Father for blessing us so 
abundantly. 

Those of us who have lived near our 
good neighbors south of the border, as 
I have done throughout my lifetime, 
appreciate their friendship and their 
hope for solidarity in the Western 
Hemisphere. Therefore, we support 
their desire to build economic strength 
and stability for themselves. Our Na- 
tion certainly desires to improve the 
quality of our cooperation with our 
friends and neighbors toward a goal of a 
better and fuller life for the people of 
all the American Republics. 

In that connection, and I earnestly 
hope toward attainment of that worthy 
goal, let me summarize briefly, and com- 
ment concerning, the bill before us. 

On January 18, 1961, President Eisen- 
hower submitted a request for funds in 
the amount of $500 million to implement 
sections 1 and 2 of Public Law 86-—735— 
generally known as the Latin American 
program. President Kennedy subse- 
quently reaffirmed the request for funds 
on March 14, and on that date also re- 
quested $100 million, authorized by sec- 
tion 3 of Public Law 86-735, to assist in 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
those areas of southern Chile which 
were devastated by a series of natural 
catastrophes in May of 1960. 

Testimony presented to the committee 
in support of the $500 million program 
indicated that if the estimate were ap- 
proved it would be allocated as follows: 
$394 million to the recently established 
Inter-American Development Bank for 
the creation of a revolving fund for the 
making of loans—generally repayable in 
the currency of the borrowing country— 
in the fields of rural living and land use, 
housing, and water supply and sanita- 
tion, in keeping with the Bogota Agree- 
ment, consummated in September of 
1960; $6 million to the Economic and 
Social Council of the Pan American 
Union, which is the executive arm of the 
Organization of American States, for 
promoting economic and social progress 
through field studies of basic problems 
and for assisting in the development of 
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national programs to be undertaken by 
our Latin American neighbors in meeting 
the criteria of the Act of Bogota; and 
$100 million to the International Coop- 
eration Administration, primarily for 
grants in the fields of public health and 
education. 

With respect to the $394 million, under 
present plans, the Bank would approve 
specific loan proposals for projects in 
the fields of land reform, housing, and 
sanitation which meet the criteria of the 
Act of Bogota, and repayments by the 
borrower would be credited to the revolv- 
ing fund. Testimony indicated that 
there is very little likelihood, if any, of 
any portion of the $394 million ever 
being returned to the U.S. Treasury. 

Testimony also indicated the alloca- 
tion of $100 million to the ICA would be 
spent, primarily on a grant basis, on 
projects in the fields of health and edu- 
cation. However, officials of the execu- 
tive branch were unable to tell the com- 
mittee in what countries, what projects, 
give precise estimates of cost, or any 
other data of the type and in the detail 
normally required to be furnished by 
the U.S. Government departments and 
agencies in budgetary justification of 
projects and activities in the United 
States. However, under the unusual ex- 
isting circumstances, the committee rec- 
ommends resolving the proposition, in 
this particular instance, in favor of the 
full budget request. 

I should make it clear that testimony 
presented to the committee indicated 
the very strong probability that the rec- 
ommended appropriation is the initial 
funding of a long and expensive pro- 
gram. And I should say also that the 
committee cannot stress too strongly to 
the House and to the administration that 
in the future any requests for appropri- 
ations be justified with facts and data. 

The committee also considered an es- 
timate of $100 million to finance a por- 
tion of the cost of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of the southern area of 
Chile, which suffered a series of natural 
disasters in May of 1960. The commit- 
tee recommends $100 million, the 
amount of the estimate, which, accord- 
ing to assurances in testimony to the 
committee, is to be in some form of a 
loan to the Government of Chile. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, should 
we not admit, however, that we have 
been too quick and too free in giving 
away the wealth of America, and that 
the time has finally come for a substan- 
tial reduction in the annual cost of the 
foreign aid program? Some of us recog- 
nize that many of the employees in the 
mutual security program, and some 
highly placed officials, are arrogant, un- 
informed about the program, and in- 
clined to hold the Congress in contempt, 
when we, as the people’s Representatives 
in the Congress, push them for informa- 
tion on the worldwide spending pro- 
gram. Maybe this is true because our 
normal processes call for detailed justi- 
fications on their money requests; but, 
nevertheless, this condition should not 
prevent us, in this particular situation, 
from initiating this program to assist 
our friends and neighbors south of the 
border. 
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It may well be that these same Officials, 
and I hope not with the blessing of the 
present administration, will again at- 
tempt to get the foreign aid program on 
a permanent basis. If this happens, 
what degree of control the Congress now 
possesses over this complicated program 
may be lost. So, please, I urge you to 
be alert and prepared to sacrifice your 
time and talent to keep the foreign aid 
program from being placed on a perma- 
nent basis, with the back-door spending 
approach. 

Let us be ever mindful that the total 
number of employees in the mutual secu- 
rity program now approaches 50,000, and 
doubtless most of them are ambassadors 
for more and more aid. To get this pro- 
gram on a permanent basis would so 
entrench them that the foreign aid pro- 
gram would become as permanent a part 
of our Government as, maybe, the Com- 
merce Department. The drive to put 
this program on a permanent basis is of 
relatively recently origin. I want to sug- 
gest, however, that it would take an un- 
usually good story to convince calm 
thinkers that, after 15 years and $100 
billion, we have to do the whole thing 
over in a different way. 

Mr. Chairman, in my candid opinion, 
and recognizing the need for assistance 
to our neighbors, I believe that the Con- 
gress at this time would be wise to make 
an exception in this case and support the 
bill before us, so that work may get un- 
derway and the numerous illustrative 
programs envisioned by the executive 
branch may become, we hope, accom- 
plishments in reality. Inasmuch as the 
witnesses before the committee admitted 
that something entirely different from 
these illustrative programs may be sub- 
stituted in their final plans, we did not 
place in the record the examples which 
were mentioned. 

We hope that our friends in the ex- 
ecutive branch will not interpret this 
act on the part of the Congress as estab- 
lishing a precedent, or as establishing 
criteria, for future appropriations for 
the complicated overall, worldwide 
spending program. If they should be 
erroneously laboring under such an im- 
pression as that, let us serve warning to 
the contrary. Obviously, the subcom- 
mittee could have reduced the appro- 
priation request by a majority vote if we 
had seen fit to do so. The full commit- 
tee, in my opinion, would have supported 
the subcommittee; and, in all probabil- 
ity, this House would have supported this 
action. But, as previously stated, there 
comes a time when the exception to the 
rule should be made, and this, I believe, 
issuch atime. However, if the adminis- 
tration should believe that the commit- 
tee and Congress will pursue such a 
course as this in the future, they may 
wind up disappointed. 

Now, may I say that we are not bring- 
ing this bill out under any misapprehen- 
sion. President Eisenhower asked for 
an authorization and later an appropria- 
tion, and President Kennedy made a 
similar request and promised that the 
funds would be forthcoming. He agreed 
with President Eisenhower that it was 
time to get underway with this long- 
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range cooperative program for our 
friends and neighbors south of the 
border. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is true that the 
chairman of the great Committee on 
Foreign Affairs made certain specific 
promises in debating the authorization 
last August. In order to avoid any mis- 
understanding on these points later to- 
day, I quote the chairman: 

Mr. MorGan. Any request submitted to the 
next Congress would be based on a carefully 
worked out program and would only be for 
such amounts as may be fully justified. 


Further, the chairman stated, and I 
quote: 

Both the authorizing committees and the 
appropriation committees will have a look 
at the program next year, and, as I just said, 
every project must be justified. 


I trust that the able chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee will not now 
insist, under present circumstances, that 
his commitment be adhered to, and that 
he will join with the committee in yield- 
ing on this particular request. 

I would like to quote also from the 
statement of a witness attempting to 
justify the funds. My question: 

Mr. PassMAN. Anything you come up with 
would be in the form of a guess? 

Mr. McPuHatIL. We have not entered into 
any agreement. 

Mr. PassMAN. It would be in the nature 
of a guess, would it not? 

Mr. McPuati.. An informed guess. 


Another example—and I quote my 
question and the reply: 

Mr. PassMAN. What you said was an ex- 
ample of what the projects could be, and 
also that you might not carry out the ex- 
amples. You might abandon them in their 
entirety, and something else might be sub- 
stituted for them. You may elaborate as 
much as you please. You could not pinpoint 
one single project that has been firmed up 
to the point of a contract or an agreement, 
or give the positive estimated cost, including 
the first allocation and the ultimate cost. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Gorpon. That is right. 


Mr. Chairman, this lack of justification 
to the committee would warrant a post- 
ponement of the action we are recom- 
mending today; but, I repeat, certain 
circumstances as indicated by our Presi- 
dent and others in top positions of our 
Government ‘ustify, in my opinion, this 
special exception. May I say, at this 
point, Mr. Chairman, that if the time 
should ever come when I could not condi- 
tion my mind to accept the wisdom of 
higher authority in such matters as this, 
when I am convinced that such an ex- 
ception is of urgent importance, then my 
services would be of no real value to my 
country. 

I recognize the possibilities this ex- 
ception gives to energetic businessmen to 
siphon off, through profits, a good part 
of these funds—they believing, of course, 
that their goods and services exceeded 
the price received. Therefore, we must 
request that the administration be very 
prudent and careful in administering 
this huge sum of money which we are 
recommending for apropriation without 
the regular justifications, and ride herd 
on certain embedded bureaucrats whose 
honest ignorance of the program and 
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arrogance and holier-than-thou atti- 
tude have cost this Nation billions of 
dollars. 

It may well be if the executive branch 
would keep to a minimum its interference 
with the work of this subcommittee, we 
could do our job much better. Interfer- 
ence from the executive branch on this 
bill had gone so far that a member of the 
committee respectfully requested that 
the executive be informed to leave us 
alone so we could deliberate in an at- 
mosphere of calmness and freedom. 
Most of us subscribe to a true saying: “A 
man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still.” 

Mr. Chairman, my request for the 
membership’s support on this particular 
bill does not mean that I have retreated 
from my stand against bringing under 
control excessive foreign aid spending 
or that I have capitulated to pressure. 
I am supporting the exception in this 
particular instance with the hope that 
the end justifies the means. 

Let us not interpret any of the ex- 
changes on this bill, or on subsequent 
bills, as an indictment of the integrity 
and character of our good friends and 
neighbors who are the recipients of our 
assistance. However, and I hope the 
administration will understand that we 
have made the exception in this in- 
stance so that the anticipated helpful 
programs envisioned for our friends 
south of the border may get underway. 
We likewise expect the recipient nations 
to do their part and pass legislation as 
agreed upon at the Bogota Conference, 
and to implement our effort by reason- 
able tax laws and land reforms, so that 
their wealthier citizens may also make 
their rightful contribution. We would 
not want our friends and neighbors to 
think we will pursue this course in the 
future unless they enact legislation and 
formulate proper reforms to make the 
contemplated programs a success. 

Mr. Chairman, a benevolent attitude 
and too much faith in the justifications 
presented by Department heads took us 
so far afield in past years in appropriat- 
ing funds in excess of actual needs that 
the foreign aid program became so en- 
tangled, so uncontrollable and so over- 
funded until, when your committee fi- 
nally reduced some of the excesses, 
department heads, military and civilian, 
admitted that we had made a better pro- 
gram out of the operation by our reduc- 
tions. 

During the past few years of tireless 
working, feuding, pleading, and, at 
times, harsh words, your committee suc- 
ceeded in reducing the foreign aid pipe- 
line of unexpended funds by billions of 
dollars. Furthermore, your committee 
in the relatively brief period of 6 years, 
with great difficulty and under what ap- 
peared to be overriding pressure, reduced 
the President’s requests by $4,565 mil- 
lion. In so doing, we helped to establish 
some degree of control in the program. 

Let me say that credit for this accom- 
plishment goes to the subcommittee, to 
the full committee and to the Congress, 
and not to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. In the future we shall pursue 
the same type of exhaustive examina- 
tions we have made in the past, and if 
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anything, we will be more exacting. De- 
tailed justifications for the funds re- 
quested will be a prime requisite. We 
hope the leaders and the executive will 
heed these words; and we hope the Con- 
gress will give this subcommittee the 
same type of support during this year 
that it has given the committee during 
past years. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made the ex- 
ception in bringing this bill out. We are 
without facts as to what projects will be 
started and what the ultimate total cost 
will be. If we should make too many ex- 
ceptions of this type we would destroy 
our very form of government, and es- 
tablish in the eyes of the world that the 
US. Congress had finally abdicated in 
favor of another of the three branches 
of a system and operation of government 
that has made this country so great. 

I hope you will support the committee 
today, believing as I do that the special 
circumstances involved justify this par- 
ticular exception. Unless we keep our 
criticism of this action to a minimum, 
harm might be done of a nature similar 
to the result of an incident I once heard 
of where the husband said to the wife, 
“Honey, I love you, so I am going to slap 
hell out of you to prove it.” We should 
not, in my opinion, apply that formula 
here. 

Mr. Chairman, by nature, people are 
prone to neglect those they like most. 
Maybe we have been a bit guilty of that 
in getting a forthright program started 
in cooperation with our good friends 
south of the border. In conclusion, may 
I state for the record that the exception 
we are making today in getting started 
on a cooperative program for Latin 
America is not a reaction to any one 
situation, but it is a reaction to a tardy 
realization that a cooperative program 
between our country and the countries 
south of the border can help elevate the 
ordinary people in those countries to a 
higher degree of happiness, health, and 
standard of living, to the best interests 
of all concerned. If we have friends any- 
where who may have followed blindly a 
false philosophy, similar to that espoused 
by the Communists, they will in due time 
recognize their terrible blunder, and re- 
turn to the fold, and join with the ma- 
jority who believe in freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, freedom of thought, 
and the rights of the individual. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the subcommittee would agree 
with me that if this bill is adopted we 
are virtually appropriating $600 million 
oe any specific planned program 
at all. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I should answer the 
gentleman this way: President Eisen- 
hower made the authorization request 
last year and early this year asked for 
an appropriation. ‘Then, very shortly 
afterward President Kennedy asked for 
an appropriation. 

My opinion—and I hope to give it 
without going too far into detail—is that 
the end will justify the means in this 
particular instance. I assure the gentle- 
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man that this will not be a criterion for 
making any future appropriations. Com- 
plete, detailed justifications will be re- 
quired, of course, and careful studies of 
the program will be made by the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. ADAIR. Can the gentleman tell 
us if the subcommittee made efforts to 
find out whether any specific programs 
were planned? 

Mr. PASSMAN. On the whole, I think 
the representatives of the executive 
branch did their best under existing cir- 
cumstances to give us a general outline 
as to the purposes for which the money 
will be spent. I have emphasized sev- 
eral times in my presentation that, in 
reporting the bill, we made certain ex- 
ceptions. I said, and I repeat, they did 
not justify in detail. And I also said, 
and now repeat, that in the future, as 
in the past, our subcommittee will re- 
quire that detailed justifications be 
made. This will be a prime, essential 
requisite for the recommendation of any 
funds. 

Mr. ADAIR. Then, a final question if 
Imay. Does the gentleman believe that 
if these moneys are appropriated and 
spent that any substantial portion of 
them will ever come back to the Treasury 
or the taxpayers of the United States? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is not intended 
that this money should come back to 
the Treasury of the United States. It 
is intended that it will be used to help 
our good friends and neighbors of Latin 
America improve their economy and 
standards of living. 

Mr. ADAIR. So the gentleman would 
say we are putting, if we vote for this 
measure, $600 million in the hands of 
the executive without the vaguest no- 
tion as to how it will be spent? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would not say that. 
We do have an idea as to how it is going 
to be spent. But, I repeat, in the cir- 
cumstances existing, we made an ex- 
ception in this particular instance. 
They could not say for sure, but gave 
examples of programs. For reasons 
which I think are valid, I hope the gen- 
tleman will not press this point any 
further at this time. You realize, of 
course, as I do, that we are living in 
a world of turmoil. There are sound 
reasons for the action we are recom- 
mending. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman earlier 
in his remarks talked about this becom- 
ing a long-range program. The facts 
of the matter are, and you are already 
on notice, and the Congress ought to 
be on notice, as stated in your hearings, 
that this is the beginning of a minimum 
10-year multi-billion-dollar program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let us acknowledge 
that it will require several years and 
billions of dollars before it is completed. 
It has promise of being, however, one 
of the best investments we have made. 
Certainly we have hopes that the re- 
sults will be effective and well worth 
while; it appears to be a step in the 
right direction, to improve the quality 
of our assistance to our friends and 
neighbors. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman has in- 
dicated that we have not been doing 
anything to help our Latin American 
friends. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I said we have not 
been doing as much in an effective 
manner as we might have done. 

Mr. HALEY. All right, then let me 
ask the gentleman this question. Will 
this $600 million be in addition to the 
amount of money that we have put into 
the South American and Latin American 
countries in approximately the last 12 
years where the U.S. Government has 
given in aid $4,100 million through the 
World Bank, as a loan $1,002 million and 
through the International Monetary 
Fund a total of $723 million or a total 
of $5,825 million in the last 12 years? 
Will this be an addition to the amount 
that we have already poured into some 
of these rat holes in South America? 

Mr. PASSMAN. What is past is 
prolog and what we are now dis- 
cussing is a different type of—and, we 
hope, more effective—effort for the fu- 
ture. Yes, the $600 million will be in 
addition to the funds previously appro- 
priated. But, I can assure the gentle- 
man from Florida that had I not thought 
this program, taking into account all 
circumstances, would serve a useful pur- 
pose, and that an exception should be 
made in this instance, I would not have 
followed my present course with relation 
to this bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, I know the 
gentleman’s feeling on foreign aid and 
he knows my feeling. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman from 
Louisiana has not changed his feelings 
either. 

Mr. HALEY. And I am not going to. 

I want to put the gentleman from 
Louisiana on notice right now—in the 
Latin American countries do you know 
what they call this program? They call 
it Castro’s bonus. I tell you, you are 
not going to buy one friend in this part 
of the world with the expenditure of 
this money. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
gentleman for his excellent presentation. 
He has been straightforward and frank. 

I would like to say at this point not 
only to the gentleman from Louisiana 
but also the gentleman from Indiana 
that with reference to an aid program 
I do not think you can measure justice 
and good will in dollars and cents, but 
it must be based on what it does for the 
betterment of those less fortunate. I 
believe they agree with me in that. I 
believe the gentleman realizes all too 
well the situation in the world today and 
I think this program we are taking up 
today will strengthen those people and 
do for them at this time that which is 
long overdue and much more than we 
have done in the past. We have spent 
in India and Yugoslavia three times as 
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much as we have given to the entire 
continent of South America. I think it 
is high time we considered an enlarged 
program such as this. 

Mr. Chairman, we are being asked 
today to support a program which is di- 
rectly aimed at assisting the people of 
Latin America. It is a program not just 
of U.S. assistance, but of self-assistance 
as well. This inter-American program 
for social progress is as equally directed 
at obtaining new and more vigorous self- 
help from the recipient nation as it is 
directed at obtaining financial assistance 
from this country. For social justice 
cannot be imposed from the outside; it 
must be achieved by the country itself. 
Nevertheless, social progress cannot be 
obtained without some financial backing. 
We are being asked to help provide some 
of the resources necessary to help 
achieve this noble purpose. The needs of 
the Latin American nations are being set 
forth in some detail today—I believe that 
they are clear and unambiguous, and I 
believe that our response must be equally 
clear and straightforward. 

If we fail to make this appropriation 
we will have failed as the leader in the 
Western Hemisphere. We have, for too 
long, failed to pay attention to Latin 
America. It may be recalled that as 
long ago as May 1958, I introduced a res- 
olution, H.R. 563, to reexamine our policy. 
This program finally begins a new di- 
mension in our relations with Latin 
America. This program should be car- 
ried out because the Western Hemisphere 
has common ideals, a common heritage, 
and a common goal of freedom. We 
must therefore mount a common attack 
upon the obstacle to progress. The Act 
of Bogota is such a common undertaking, 
and we should support this dramatic 
statement of mutual goals. 

The program presented clearly is a 
unified one. We must support each and 
every part of it, because it is clear that 
education assistance under ICA is every 
bit as important as purification of water 
supplies under the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank’s administration. Fur- 
thermore, a failure to appropriate the 
full $500 million would be a failure of 
leadership on the part of the United 
States. The reform measures and other 
actions that the Act of Bogota calls upon 
the Latin American nations to accept are 
difficult ones. We must also be willing 
to make sacrifices to achieve our com- 
mon goals. Latin America is a giant 
that is beginning to stir. We must help 
that giant become strong and free. 

The appropriation before us today is 
a step to achieve these objectives. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York. We all know 
of her great knowledge and interest in 
this field and this program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We all know 
there is a considerable amount of pro- 
Castroism in most of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Last week the news- 
Papers in some of those countries were 
very outspoken and blunt in their criti- 
cism of the United States. I do not 
have to name them. Do I understand 
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that in spite of that criticism we should 
make available to those countries this 
aid on the same basis as the rest? 

Mr. PASSMAN. This is a broad pro- 
gram of inter-American aid. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I just want to 
know if those who chastise the United 
States should be treated as those who do 
not. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We are not trying to 
formulate any foreign policy on the floor 
of the House. I, myself, am trying to 
support those in the executive branch 
who tell us that this program is essential 
at this time; and, in these special cir- 
cumstances, am relying upon their judg- 
ment. If I could not condition my mind 
to do that in a particular situation such 
as this, then I should not be here pre- 
senting this bill. 

We certainly hope that this money will 
be spent wisely, and we have no inten- 
tion of recommending any future ap- 
propriations in the absence of justifica- 
tions. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I cannot sub- 
scribe to the idea of passing out my cash 
to somebody who constantly criticizes 
me and accuses me falsely. I hope those 
who administer this program will bear 
that in mind when they pass out this 
cash. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We hope and expect 
that they will be prudent in administer- 
ing these funds. This is a new long- 
range program, and they realize that a 
prime requisite for future appropriations 
will be adequate justifications. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then it must be 
felt that a little cash makes friends. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I just want to clear up 
one point. I understand the gentleman 
from Louisiana said that if we had been 
a little freer with our assistance in the 
past this might not have happened. I 
am wondering just what he is thinking 
about. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We have been a little 
slow in developing a sound, detailed as- 
sistance program for Latin America, a 
program which would improve the posi- 
tion of the ordinary citizen, in the rural 
areas, making for a better way of life, 
while strengthening the economy and 
stability of the country. 

Mr. CONTE. Then it does not mean 
that we will be giving money to Latin 
America without direction, but that this 
is, rather, a more expanded program 
that will affect the rural areas. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I intended to convey 
the thought that this will be a more care- 
fully worked out program, so that it 
will succeed in accomplishing the in- 
tended purposes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. Since I have waited to 
ask this question, I have thought of two 
or three other questions. 

First of all, do the amounts the gentle- 
man has discussed in the way of aid to 
Latin America and Latin American gov- 
ernments and the amount mentioned by 
the gentleman from Florida include the 
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hundreds of millions of dollars that we 
have poured into certain Latin American 
countries, including Cuba, under the 
governments of Castro and Batista for 
sugar to the extent of 2% or 3 cents a 
pound above the world figure? Does the 
gentleman include that? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the figure the distinguished 
gentleman mentioned represents every- 
thing, maybe with a little interest 
thrown in. 

Mr. BROWN. Is it not true that pre- 
sumably the subsidy we have been giving 
many Latin American governments on 
sugar at the cost of the American house- 
wife of 2% or 3 cents a pound above the 
world price has been for the purpose of 
reaching down to the farmers and the 
people who produce that sugar or com- 
modity? 

Mr. PASSMAN. We meant to help 
our friends. We are a charitable people, 
a Christian people. Certainly we have 
made serious mistakes. I hope that we 
do not repeat those same mistakes. I 
am pleased that the distinguished gen- 
tleman asked the question. I think that 
we—he and I—are going to get along 
nicely the remainder of this year with 
respect to various phases of foreign aid. 

Mr. BROWN. When the gentleman 
refers to Christians, does he refer to 
Castro? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I was speaking of the 
people of our own Nation. 

Mr. BROWN. He got some of this 
money. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let us acknowledge 
that we have made serious mistakes. I 
hope that we have learned from those 
mistakes, that we are not going to re- 
peat too many of them. 

Mr. BROWN. Let me ask one other 
question. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Please do. 

Mr. BROWN. I should like to ask a 
question in connection with the hear- 
ings. I know the gentleman is a very 
honest, very frank man. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Some people do not 
think so, but I appreciate the compli- 
ment. 

Mr. BROWN. In connection with 
your hearings, have you found any indi- 
cation that the 5-percenters will come 
in on these Latin American projects and 
funds? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I indicated in my 
statement that some of the energetic 
businessmen in America might siphon 
off some of these funds, they believing, 
maybe, that their counsel and services 
would be of benefit exceeding the cost. 
But, of course, we are not in favor of 
letting the American businessman siphon 
off the funds in such manner, notwith- 
standing the fact we do not necessarily 
question his integrity. 

Mr. BROWN. Have you any protec- 
tion in this legislation for that situation? 

Mr. PASSMAN. We earnestly hope 
that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment will administer the program 
with fairness and prudence. 

Mr. BROWN. The 5-percent racket 
has been widespread and has not been 
controlled by very prudent action on the 
part of the executive government, or 
even by the Congress. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. It is evident that a 
busy executive department has been lax 
along those lines, but let us hope they 
will tighten up. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I want to congratulate 
my chairman on a very excellent state- 
ment and on the manner in which he has 
handled this bill on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I notice that the 
gentleman made reference to the fact 
that occasionally it becomes necessary 
for us to make exceptions to the rule. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is advisable for us 
to do so at times. 

Mr. WRIGHT. This is certainly an 
exception to the rule. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is an exception to 
the rule. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman has 
already so stated. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I have repeatedly so 
stated. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am wondering if 
this exception to the rule might not be 
the fact that last year when we passed 
the authorization bill for this partic- 
ular appropriation we did it under 
the advice of the administration that 
it would strengthen the hands of 
our negotiators at the Bogota Con- 
ference, and we did it in the full 
knowledge that this would be used by 
our representatives at that Conference as 
@ specific promise of future cooperation, 
and they took us at our word. Is not 
that one of the reasons that this particu- 
lar measure comes under the heading of 
“justifiable exception’’? 

Mr, PASSMAN. I say “justifiable” 
when we take into account all the 
circumstances. 

Mr. WRIGHT. One other question, if 
I may. Does not the gentleman think 
that this program may make a start 
toward removing one of the causes that 
gave rise to Castro in Cuba by making 
a beginning; that it does encourage a 
long-term mortgage credit program for 
the average people to buy small farms 
and small homes, thereby stabilizing 
their economies, rather than being such 
easy prey for the Communists? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not like to even 
mention Castro. I do not like to use 
the name, because to me it is profanity. 
I would say, however, that I believe the 
gentleman has made an accurate obser- 
vation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. One of the greatest 
needs throughout Latin America has 
been the need for the availability of 
land and home ownership by the aver- 
age people, and this will begin a pro- 
gram that will make that possible. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. FASCELL. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding, because I wish 
to commend him for the very lucid state- 
ment, also his candor in presenting this 
matter to the House, and also his deep 
conviction and sincerity, because we are 
all familiar with his personal feelings on 
the matter. And, I think it is to his 
credit and to the credit of his people and 
the Congress and the country that a man 
in his position, as chairman of this great 
subcommittee on appropriations, can 
stand here frankly and tell his colleagues 
the reason for his belief and to state that 
he is willing, under the circumstances 
which we all recognize, to take the posi- 
tion which the gentleman has very 
courageously taken in the well of this 
House. 

Now, there might be those who would 
tend to smirk or belittle what the gentle- 
man from Louisiana has done, and, just 
so that the Recorp will be clear, I would 
like to say that the gentleman from 
Florida has deep admiration for the 
courage and conviction of the gentleman 
from Louisiana. Then I would like to 
ask a question about several things that 
impress me. Am I correct that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana is laying first 
emphasis on the emergency nature of the 
proposition which is before the House? 

Mr. PASSMAN. To be sure that the 
gentleman understands, by “‘emergency” 
I am not thinking about just one situa- 
tion, such as Cuba. I am thinking in 
terms of getting started on a sound, effec- 
tive program that may take us into 19 
Latin American countries, out into the 
villages and the rural sections, so that it 
may improve the lot of the ordinary cit- 
izen. Let us not give Castro credit for 
the present action on this bill; rather, it 
is a delayed program we are kicking off, 
and there are, too, a number of impor- 
tant related circumstances. 

Mr. FASCELL. I am glad the gentle- 
man emphasized that point. I think we 
all recognize, do we not, that there has 
been a social ferment in Latin America 
for many years to which the United 
States has not been able directly to re- 
spond. But, do I understand the gentle- 
man correctly that this program at long 
last is the direct responsibility of the 
people of the United States, after years 
of request and pleading on the part of 
the people of Latin American countries 
to understand their socia] needs and to 
help them do something about it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FasceL.] that unless the people in Latin 
America face up to their responsibilities, 
and pass laws so that the wealthier 
people who earn profits will make their 
appropriate contributions, the program 
will fail. Only if we get the proper co- 
operation from the leaders in the recipi- 
ent nations, to fulfill their part of the 
agreement, can the program succeed. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman thoroughly. 
I think the Latin American nations 
should do what the gentleman from 
Louisiana says. I am confident this will 
be the case once we give them the op- 
portunity under the Act of Bogoté and 
this appropriation to do that which is 
necessary to help themselves. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, with reference to 
my position on foreign aid, that I am 
for taking out the excesses, for keeping 
foreign aid under the bounds of a reason- 
able program, and against giving all the 
money others might want to throw 
around in some 90 nations of the world. 
So, I do not want anyone to say that 
I am against helping my neighbors. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Would it be fair to say 
that this is a further expansion of the 
worldwide foreign aid program? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let us say it is a be- 
ginning of a type of foreign aid program 
that should be most helpful in Latin 
America. 

Mr. BONNER. Does the committee 
contemplate the discontinuance of any 
of the program that has heretofore gone 
on, where many Members of Congress 
have seen with their own eyes the waste 
that has been going on? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I can say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that we are going 
to work hard, and we intend to see some 
of the programs are curtailed. I can 
assure the gentleman that our subcom- 
mittee, I believe with the support of the 
full committee and this House, will this 
year, as in previous years, bring in a bill 
that will be more responsive to actual 
needs and not just the desires for money. 

Mr. BONNER. Are you going to make 
any effort in the worldwide old program 
to take care of this expansion? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Our subcommittee 
will probably please you with its recom- 
mendations in the regular bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman. 

The measure that we are considering 
today is a most important one; the ap- 
propriation of $500 million for the inter- 
American program for social progress, 
and $100 million for the Chilean recon- 
struction program. I would like to urge 
the passage of this measure, partly on 
the grounds that our very good friends 
in the country of Chile need our help. 
They want our assistance not in the form 
of a grant, but in the form of a loan. 
The disasters that struck that country 
last May, 1960, caused an immense 
amount of damage and took a large toll 
in human lives and suffering. The 
earthquake struck at a time that the ad- 
ministration of President Allessandri had 
stopped inflation and was preparing a 
plan for economic progress. The added 
expense of reconstruction after the 
earthquake means that the recovery and 
development program is far beyond the 
abilities of the Chilean people to meet 
the total cost. If we do not aid Chile 
in their efforts to recover from the effects 
of these tragic disasters, the entire pro- 
gram of the Chilean Government will be 
jeopardized. We must help our Latin 
American friends when threatened by 
natural disaster as well as in their need 
for social and economic development. 
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To turn to that portion of the measure 
before us which concerns all of Latin 
America—the $500 million appropriation 
for social development—I should like to 
point out that this program is an in- 
tegral part of President Kennedy’s alli- 
ance for progress. This program is one 
that is aimed at the people of Latin 
America, and it is the people who will 
benefit. The Act of Bogota is a state- 
ment of policy which involves the Ameri- 
can Republics in a dramatic cooperative 
effort to fight the basic problems of il- 
literacy, lack of housing, ill health, and 
desperately poor rural conditions. The 
authorization act passed in September 
1960, indicated the U.S. commitment to 
this effort. Cuba makes it crystal clear 
that economic development alone will 
not satisfy the needs of the people. The 
Latin American people must generally 
share in the fruits of economic develop- 
ment, or the tensions created by the drive 
for social justice will continue to be felt 
throughout the hemisphere. 

The Inter-American program for so- 
cial progress is designed to help fill the 
needs for social development. The ap- 
propriation of $500 million will not 
completely fill this need. But this pro- 
gram is clearly required to help fill the 
existing gap and it will indicate that the 
United States is committed to a pro- 
gram which aids all of the people in 
Latin America. The Act of Bogota has 
set out five fields of activity: the Inter- 
American Development Bank will ad- 
minister assistance in three of these 
fields; the ICA will administer aid in the 
remaining two fields. Each of these 
fields are important and is an integral 
part of the spirit of the Act of Bogota. 
To fail to appropriate the full amount 
would mean that we have failed to ful- 
fill our moral obligation to our Latin 
American friends. But even more, it 
would mean that we are failing to com- 
mit this country to the task of moving 
the people of this hemisphere forward. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no other area 
in the world today which is more impor- 
tant to the United States than Latin 
America. The Latin American peoples 
are reaching out for genuine progress 
as never before. It is clearly in our na- 
tional interest to help them make a real 
start toward achieving their aspirations. 
The peoples of the continent to the south 
of us are indeed great people. They can 
and I am sure, in the future, will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the security and 
freedom of the world. At times, there 
are those among us who look with de- 
spair on some of the activities directed 
at us. But these actions are and should 
be understandable. For this area, the 
South American Continent is the fastest 
growing locality in the world. Eco- 
nomic pressures bear heavily on the gov- 
ernments of all Latin American coun- 
tries. The peoples of these nations are 
looking for and are entitled to a better 
life—I mean those of the poorer class 
who are ill housed, ill clothed, poorly 
fed, and with little or no education. 
Their standard of living must be raised 
and great concern shown for them if they 
are not to be a festering sore breeding 
malcontent and hatred for those with 
a better life that seemingly care little 
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or nothing for the plight of these un- 
happy people. 

The persistent problems of illiteracy, 
averaging 43 percent and up to 90 per- 
cent in some countries; land ownership— 
a handful of farm operators controlling 
vast expanses of the land; housing—80 
percent of the people live in sub-mini- 
mum-standard dwellings; per capita na- 
tional income averages $280 but is as low 
as $55 per year; life expectancy is 46 
years compared to 70 years in our coun- 
try; population growth, 29 percent for 
next decade; infant mortality—110 per 
1,000 live births, compared to 26 per 
1,000 live births in the United States— 
these are the problems that can and 
must be met with the cooperation of the 
United States working closely with all 
the nations that joined in the Bogota 
Conference. 

Mr. Chairman, President Kennedy’s 
proposal that is now before us is one of 
the finest steps forward this Nation has 
taken in our relations with our Latin 
American friends. It implements the 
recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower and the tremendously successful 
conference of last September at Bogota. 
In a sense, it is the Marshall plan for 
South America. No one doubts the wis- 
dom of that plan or what it did for the 
free world. The programs that are en- 
visaged under President Kennedy’s in- 
ter-American recommendations for so- 
cial progress can be just as electrifying 
for this area of the world—an area that 
has been overlooked in favor of locali- 
ties that were deemed to be more urgent- 
ly in need in more pressing times. But 
time is running out and the tides may no 
longer wait in this corner of the globe. 
The danger of being engulfed by hostile 
adversaries—come to power on the heels 
of discontent and despair—could be very 
real. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole purpose of 
this great program is to lift the hearts 
and feelings of our South American 
friends and to extend the helping hand 
of friendship and assistance so their 
peoples—of all stratas of their societies— 
can look to the future with confidence 
and assurance. 

Mr. Chairman, I join in commending 
the distinguished gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. PASSMAN] in bringing the pro- 
posal to the floor and leading the debate 
to pass this bill. In this moment, he has 
shown the kind of leadership that this 
kind of a proposal must have if we are 
to fulfill our commitments and to show 
to the world that we will not renege but 
intend to strengthen the hand of free- 
dom in this hemisphere. This House 
should, and I trust will, overwhelmingly 
support this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the most un- 
satisfactory bill that I have ever been 
a party to. Many of these bills in days 
gone by have been bad, but this is the 
most unsatisfactory bill to take up and 
explain that I have ever seen. We 
started our hearings and before we got 
to the end of the first afternoon it be- 
came apparent that these people were 
not going to present us with any justifi- 
cations for their operations. I went 
after them pretty hard because of their 
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failure to do that. They promised the 
first day that they would come back in 
the morning with some justifications for 
the job. The next time they came back 
it was the same old story—no justifica- 
tions. They went along that way for a 
couple of weeks, sometimes omitting a 
day of session. 

I never have been a party to bringing 
in a bill here that did not have justifi- 
cation. We were promised when the 
bill authorizing this was before the 
House that we would be given complete 
justifications. That question was asked 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan]. He said 
time after time, he repeated time after 
time, that we would be given complete 
justifications before the Committee on 
Appropriations. We got none. 

On top of that, we got a different pic- 
ture of the thing than we had had from 
the statements that the gentleman from 
Louisiana {[Mr. PASSMAN] has made. We 
found that a considerable part of the 
loan money that is contained in the bill, 
$394 million, involved a setup where the 
5-percenters were going to be in. The 
thing was wide open on these projects. 
That is not an inducement to me to be 
for this bill. 

I wondered how far I could go with 
that, and I asked the witnesses before 
us what there was to it, and whether or 
not they had arranged or there was any- 
thing going on that indicated something 
like $5,600,000 to be spent in Mexico 
City. I got a telephone call this morn- 
ing in the office from Mr. Claxton, rep- 
resenting the foreign-aid agency, and I 
am going to read it to you: 

The Instituto Nacionale de la Vivenda, a 
Mexican Government agency, has directed 
a letter to the IDB, asking whether four 
projects totaling $8.9 million could properly 
be considered for a loan from the new trust 
fund when it is set up. One of these proj- 
ects is for $5.6 million, to finance the con- 
struction of low-cost workers’ homes, 7,000 
in number, to be built near Mexico City at 
a@ place named Ciudad Labor. The Ciudad 
Labor outfit has also directed a letter to the 
Bank about this same project. These re- 
quests are of an exploratory nature—that is, 
whether such projects could be financed out 
of the trust fund when money is made avail- 
able to it. Mr. Claxton called the Bank, 
and got this information from a man named 
Arturo Luduena. 


Mr. Chairman, that is what they are 
planning to do and what is being put up 
to them and which is not rejected, which 
would indicate what they are going to do 
with the money. I was expecting that 
this would be set up in some kind of 
shape so that the poor people, those out 
in the districts who have no conveniences 
and no opportunities could get some 
benefit out of it, but that is not the case. 
We are not doing the kind of job that 
ought to be done, if the people in South 
America are going to be really helped. 

Mr. Chairman, contrary to my usual 
custom I have prepared a little some- 
thing that I want to use here. I am go- 
ing to read it. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we have before 
us today is brought here without any 
satisfactory evidence having been sub- 
mitted to the committee for its consid- 
eration. It contains four items: First, 
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one for $394 million to be paid to the 
Inter-American Development Bank; sec- 
ond, $6 million for the Office of Ameri- 
can States; third, $100. million for the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion; fourth, $100 million to be used for 
helping to rehabilitate Chile after the 
earthquake of last year. 

The $394 million is supposed to go to 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
for the creation of a revolving fund for 
the making of loans—generally repayable 
in the currency of the borrowing coun- 
try—in the fields of rural living and 
land use, housing, and water supply and 
sanitation to the signatories of the Act of 
Bogota consummated in September 1960. 
There was submitted to the committee 
no substantial requirement for the $394 
million. 

As to the $6 million for the Office of 
American States, I presume, although I 
do not know, that this is supposed to be 
for a maintenance of a sort of legisla- 
tive body to pass on aimost anything. 

When it comes to the $100 million, 
there was no justification at all. Dr. 
Morcan, the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, made this statement 
which appears. quoted on page 2 of our 
estimates: 

Any requests submitted to the next Con- 
gress would be based on a carefully worked 
out program and would only be for such 
amounts as may be fully justified. 


A little bit further along, Dr. Morcan 
said: 

Both the authorizing committee and the 
appropriation committees will have a look at 
the program next year, and, as I just said, 
every project must be justified. 


A little further along, Dr. Morcan 
said: 

These programs of social development have 
not yet been worked out. Before the United 
States appropriates funds to assist in these 
programs, our representatives have told the 
Latin American governments that it will be 
necessary to have specific programs worked 
out and justified in detail, and, even more 
important, that these programs will have to 
be accompanied by basic legislation and in- 
stitutional *eforms in such matters as tax 
structure, land tenure, and legal procedure 
in order that new facilities provided under 
these programs may produce the benefits 
which are intended. 


Dr. Morean said: 

I think we have a responsibility. I can 
assure the gentlemen that next year, if the 
Democrats are in the majority and I head 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, a detailed 
program for Latin America will have to be 
justified. 


Day after day, for at least 2 weeks, our 
committee heard the Honorable Chester 
Bowles; the Honorable Douglas Dillon; 
Lincoln Gordon, consultant, President’s 
Task Force on Latin America, Depart- 
ment of State; Adolf A. Berle, Chair- 
man, President’s Task Force on Latin 
America, Department of State; Henry 
R. LaBouisse, Director, International 
Cooperation Administration; and sev- 
eral others. We were not given any 
story of what they proposed to do with 
the $100 million. They had no program. 
They promised to have an answer to that 
question day after day. When the fol- 
lowing day or the following Monday 
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came, all they could say was that they 
had nothing ready to submit to the com- 
mittee. Finally, after they had tired 
out the chairman by keeping him wait- 
ing with nothing to submit, the commit- 
tee ceased hearings. 

The administration and the House 
leadership or somebody else put pres- 
sure on them to mark up the bill, and 
it was marked up, and it is here before 
us without any intelligent justification. 
I cannot support that kind of a way of 
doing business. It is not going to help 
the U.S. debt, and we are not going to 
do business that way. For my own part, 
I cannot be a party by presenting a bill 
to the House with that kind of back- 
ground. I would be willing if they would 
make a proper justification on the $394 
million and on the $100 million to agree 
to whatever they might present if it is 
in the interest of the United States of 
America. Bringing out of a bill in this 
shape, with nothing to support it, does 
not in my opinion leave us in such shape 
that we can honestly support it because 
it is the right thing to do. There has 
been nothing to show that it is needed 
and that it could be used intelligently 
or effectively. 

As to the item of $394 million, it turns 
out that a large part of this money is 
going to be used for such things as from 
$5 million to $8 million for a housing 
project in Mexico, and the 5-percenter 
crowd seems to have made an entree 
into some of the directors. 

I think that if we are going to do any- 
thing on this bill, the $394 million should 
be cut and the $100 million should be re- 
duced to $35 million, because this is an 
item which Dr. Morcan stated to us on 
the floor of the House on August 31, 1960: 

These programs of social development have 
not yet been worked out. Before the United 
States appropriates funds to assist in these 
programs, our representatives have told the 
Latin American governments that it will be 
necessary to have specific programs worked 
out and justified in detail, and, even more 
important, that these programs will have 
to be accompanied by basic legislation and 
institutional reforms in such matters as tax 
structure, land tenure, and legal procedure 
in order that new facilities provided under 
these programs may produce the benefits 
which are intended. 


None of these things have been done. 

At the front of page 3 of the hearings, 
it is reported by Dr. Morcan: 

It is an overall long-range program. I 
can assure the gentleman that the $500 mil- 
lion will not be spent for several years. As 
I said previously, every dollar will have to 
be justified. 


The rushing of this bill to the floor 
without any justification at all in direct 
contradiction to what the chairman of 
the Democratic-controlled Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee has promised, makes it 
to me a very serious breach of faith with 
the Congress. Just as much as anyone, I 
appreciate what the foreign situation is, 
but we are not going to better it by such 
performances as this, and I will not be 
a party to such procedures. The liber- 
ties of the American people are founded 
upon a proper regard for a Congress and 
its review on their merits of programs 
for the expenditure of money. When 
we stray away from such an intelligent 
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program with that kind of policy, I fear 
for the preservation of our liberties. The 
support of funds in this bill is just exact- 
ly like the back-door approaches which 
thinking Members of Congress have come 
to regard as a menace to our liberties. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. Earlier in the day I 
asked a question about the 5-percenters 
which was first mentioned in the gentle- 
man’s remarks. There is a little rumor 
around town, it comes from the grape- 
vine which in the past has usually proven 
correct, that a certain individual or 
groups of individuals here in Washing- 
ton will receive a 5-percent fee from any 
of the money that goes to the Republic 
of Mexico for certain housing projects 
under this bill. Can the gentleman en- 
lighten us further on that? I know the 
gentleman knows where the holes in the 
barn are, because he always locates them. 

Mr. TABER. The situation is this, the 
whole procedure is laid out. Mr. Pass- 
MAN brought the gentleman who is to be 
the beneficiary up to see me and I got 
what I could out of him. 

Now, I do not like that way of doing 
business and I have never been a party 
and never intend to be a party to it. I 
cannot be a party to laying out this $394 
million when we do not know how the 
program is to be developed and carried 
out and when what we hear indicates 
that it is not to be carried out in a way 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica could possibly approve. 

Mr. BROWN. Then the gentleman is 
specific, there are some American bene- 
ficiaries who will benefit from this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. TABER. Well, they are kicking 
around, 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. There is one point I 
would like to ask my very distinguished 
colleague, ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations: The 
gentleman from Louisiana, and we all 
respect him, said that. this is going to be 
handled differently, that this is going to 
get down to the poor people, to help the 
poor people, but in the past we know 
that the money has never gotten down to 
the poor people. We help make the rich 
people richer and the poor people poorer. 
Now, what reason have we to assume it is 
going to get down to the poor people in 
this instance? 

Mr. TABER. It is going to be in the 
hands of the same crowd that has always 
operated. It cannot be any other way. 

Mr.PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the distinguished gentleman yield 
briefly? 

Mr. TABER. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. A part of this pro- 
gram is designed to get down into the 
villages, a ruraltype nationwide pro- 
gram. The program itself calls for 
broad expenditures all over the various 
Latin American Nations and not just at 
the top level. This program is to affect 
the villages, the rural sections of the 
various nations. 
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Mr. BECKER. The money goes into 
the hands of the heads of State, is that 
not so? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. BECKER. How is it going to be 
handled? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Our U.S. represent- 
ative on the Bank Board has veto power 
over every project and consequently 
every cent of the funds made available 
to the Bank by this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That is merely a hope? 

Mr. TABER. That is all. 

Mr. GROSS. The same people who 
have been administering the foreign aid 
program came before the gentleman’s 
committee? 

Mr. TABER. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. On behalf of this meas- 
ure, and the committee got not one justi- 
fication, not one program, did it? 

Mr. TABER. We got nothing. The 
only thing we got was what we found 
out ourselves. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: Is it true that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment pulled out $50 million in gold 
from this country during the last year, 
or approximately that amount? 

Mr. TABER. How much? 

Mr. GROSS. Fifty million dollars. 

Mr. TABER. I understand it was 
more than that, but I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. So they are charitable 
indeed. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: In the report it 
says this money is to be returned in 
local currencies. Is this going to be the 
same type of program we have had in 
our regular foreign aid program, local 
currency that we cannot use? 

Mr. TABER. That is all the repay- 
ments would be. 

Mr. BECKER. The report further 
states that the testimony indicates there 
is very little likelihood of any portion of 
the $394 million ever being repaid to the 
U.S. Treasury. Why do we not say 
that? 

Mr. TABER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. BECKER. Why do we not say we 
are giving them $394 million? We have 
been going around and saying we are 
going to vote for economy. Now the 
likelihood is we will not get any money 
back. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? There seems to be 
some misunderstanding. 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr.PASSMAN. The $394 million goes 
into a trust fund to be administered by 
the Inter-American Bank. It is not in- 
tended to come back to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. It is to be used to create a revolv- 
ing fund in this Bank established for 
Latin America. I will repeat that I do 
not believe we are going to get back one 
dime. But that is not the purpose of the 
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appropriation. It is to create a revolv- 
ing fund to be used over and over again, 
and we hope for many years for sound 
projects. 

Mr. BECKER. The report is very con- 
tradictory that I am reading from. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is not contradic- 
tory. The report states on page 2, and I 
quote: 

Testimony indicated that there is very lit- 
tle likelihood of any portion of the $394 
million ever being returned to the US. 
Treasury. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Contre]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are considering legislation which may 
become one of the landmarks of history— 
the appropriation of $500 million for so- 
cial development in Latin America. The 
times are crucial; the challenge is ob- 
vious; our response must be clear. Last 
summer President Eisenhower requested 
the Congress to authorize the appropri- 
ation of $500 million for a program of 
social development. Such request was 
in response to the increasingly apparent 
development needs of our neighboring 
countries to the south. In recent years 
it has become clear that economic devel- 
opment alone is not the only goal toward 
which lesser developed nations must 
strive, for economic development with- 
out social progress is a hollow triumph. 
The fruits of increased national wealth 
must be distributed in some measure 
throughout the entire population of any 
developing nation. The goal of US. 
foreign policy with respect to Latin 
America must be social justice as well as 
increasing prosperity. 

It was with these objectives in mind 
that this legislation was conceived. In 
1958, President Kubitschek of Brazil ap- 
pealed for closer cooperation within the 
Americas to preserve the principles of 
democratic government and personal 
freedom through an attack upon poverty 
and injustice. A committee was formed 
under the Organization of American 
States to implement this Operation Pan 
America. 

A series of meetings of this committee 
culminated in the historic meeting at 
Bogota, Colombia, in September of 1960. 
In order to indicate the seriousness and 
dedication of the United States to the 
goal of social justice as well as eco- 
nomic development, President Eisen- 
hower asked the Congress to authorize 
the appropriation of $500 million. In 
response to this call, the Congress passed 
such an authorization. I believe the 
Congress of the United States of America 
should be given considerable credit for 
the passage of this legislation, for such 
authorization was a major factor in the 
formulation of the dramatic Act of 
Bogota signed last September by 19 of 
the 21 American Republics. The Gov- 
ernment of Cuba did not sign this his- 
toric document and the Dominican Re- 
public was not present. By the Act of 
Bogota, these 19 American Republics 
have shown their dedication toward 
achieving a positive and forward-looking 
long-range program to strengthen the 
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sinews of freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Act of Bogota is significant 
because of the unanimity of purpose in 
this effort by the American Republics 
to attack the roots of injustice. 

Before he left office in January of this 
year, President Eisenhower reiterated his 
commitment to this program by request- 
ing that this $500 million be appropri- 
ated. President Kennedy clearly agreed 
with such commitment and has also re- 
quested the appropriation. A finer ex- 
ample of a bipartisan policy in foreign 
affairs cannot be found—both parties 
together endorse this program for the 
Western Hemisphere. If this Congress 
should now fail to appropriate the $500 
million for this program, the Act of 
Bogota will have become meaningless 
and the United States will have welched 
on its promise. 

We are now involved in a crisis con- 
cerning Cuba. Our actions with respect 
to Cuba will have a great effect upon 
our relations with the rest of the Latin 
American world. However, I believe that 
this program for a measure of social jus- 
tice in Latin America should proceed 
whether or not there is a crisis in Cuba, 
whether or not there are Communist in- 
fluences abroad in Latin America, and 
whether or not the Russians threaten 
us. Cuba is an example of what can 
happen if there is no social progress in 
Latin America. Prior to the Castro rev- 
olution, Cuba had one of the highest 
per capita national incomes in Latin 
America and was generally considered 
as one of the more advanced countries 
in Latin America, economically speaking. 
Nevertheless, it is now the only country 
in Latin America which is dominated 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc. If economic 
development alone cannot protect the 
people of this hemisphere from Com- 
munist domination, it is clear that a new 
dimension to U.S. policy must be added. 
The program for which the $500 million 
is requested will add this new dimension. 
This program for social progress is not 
“Fidel Castro’s gift to the Americas,” as 
the Communists claim. It is a program 
soundly conceived in the great American 
tradition of lending a helping hand to 
the downtrodden, which we would extend 
whether or not Fidel Castro existed. 

This emphasis in this new program is 
different than those which have gone be- 
fore. This program is addressed to help- 
ing those individuals least able to help 
themselves throughout the Americas. 
Much needed help to the poor, the sick, 
the ill-housed, and the illiterate. In 
lending this aid, this program also is ad- 
dressed to the obtaining of the maximum 
effort of the recipient countries toward 
achieving social progress. Many of the 
countries in Latin America have been 
unable or unwilling to mobilize their own 
resources, to make the necessary social 
changes, and to improve their own in- 
stitutions in order to make the maximum 
effort. However, assistance under this 
program will depend upon the willing- 
ness of each recipient nation to make the 
changes necessary to achieve this prog- 
ress. The types of changes and efforts 
required will vary from country to coun- 
try, and it is clear that there is no 
panacea or one formula which will be 
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equally applicable to every country in 
Latin America. Those administering this 
assistance effort must retain flexibility so 
that the maximum internal effort by 
each country receiving assistance may be 
achieved. They must be able to nego- 
tiate with freedom and bargain with the 
recipient countries. The internal re- 
forms needed in many countries require 
difficult decisions and may be unpalatable 
to many powerful people or groups. But 
the internal decisions and changes must 
be made. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
these changes, the use of an interna- 
tional body—the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank—will be a great help. 
Whereas Latin American nations—proud 
of their independence, and rightly so— 
would be reluctant to give in to what ap- 
pear to be pressures from the United 
States, they will undoubtedly be more 
willing to take forward steps at the 
behest of an international institution, 
esspecially an international institution 
whose members are their fellow Latin 
Americans. The Bank is developing a 
backlog of experience in its banking 
business which will be invaluable in the 
administration of this program. Fur- 
thermore, the making of a loan under 
this program by the Bank must be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the Execu- 
tive Directors of the Bank, and the U.S. 
Executive Director, Mr. Robert Cutler, 
has a 4l-percent voting power. Thus, 
no program or project may be under- 
taken by the Bank without the approval 
of the United States. In the hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee, the 
executive branch stated that the actions 
of the U.S. Executive Director would 
be controlled by the National Advisory 
Council. This Council contains repre- 
sentatives from the various executive 
agencies, and hence U.S. foreign as- 
sistance policy will be coordinated with 
the Inter-American Development Bank’s 
efforts and the foreign policy direction 
will be subject to the direction of the 
Secretary of State. 

But it is clear that the Bank must be 
able to negotiate the assistance projects 
with the recipient countries. It is 
equally clear that the Bank cannot begin 
any negotiations until the funds have 
been made available so that the Bank 
may administer its portion of the inte- 
grated program. 

This new dimension in our foreign 
assistance effort must also be a continu- 
ing one; it cannot be simply a one-shot 
affair. The achieving of social progress 
is a long, slow, halting process: it cannot 
be achieved in a few years. This appro- 
priation will in all probability have to be 
followed by others for Latin America. 
But it is essential that balanced prog- 
ress be achieved. This new dimension 
in our assistance efforts must be closely 
geared to the entire efforts of the recip- 
ient countries. They cannot expect re- 
sults overnight. They must be enjoined 
to develop long-range plans. We must 
be prepared to engage in a long-term 
assistance effort to aid those long-range 
plans. 

In order to achieve the maximum 
effort in this field, it is also necessary 
that financial assistance be carefully 
allocated to the highest priority projects 
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and programs—those projects and pro- 
grams which will achieve the greatest 
amount of benefit and for which the 
recipient nations have mobilized the 
greatest amount of their resources and 
institutions. Clearly, such assistance 
efforts cannot be projected with the same 
degree of certainty that may be achieved 
in the planning of a highway in the 
United States. Our assistance efforts 
must be continuously reviewed, because 
the priorities constantly change and the 
internal efforts of the countries involved 
fluctuate. 

In order that our aid effort may meet 
these constantly changing conditions, we 
must retain sufficient flexibility to alter 
the program direction. Our aid effort 
must be subject to review, but it should 
not be cast in concrete. 

The appropriation of the entire $500 
million will give incentive to the Latin 
American nations to make the difficult 
but necessary reforms and take the hard, 
unpleasant steps that are necessary to 
achieve success. The five major fields 
proposed for assistance under the Act of 
Bogota have been divided between the 
Bank and ICA. These five fields of 
activity are interdependent and an in- 
tegral part of the act. To fail to ap- 
propriate the full $500 million would be 
a serious detriment to the program and 
be interpreted by our Latin American 
neighbors as a failure to fulfill our 
pledge. 

It has been alleged that ICA could 
carry out its part of the Act of Bogota 
under existing technical cooperation leg- 
islation with existing funds. The pres- 
ent Mutual Security Act under technical 
assistance specifically prohibits ICA from 
furnishing technical assistance in the 
form of equipment or commodities ex- 
cept where necessary for instruction or 
demonstration purposes only. 

The new dimension of foreign assist- 
ance established under the inter-Ameri- 
can program for social progress specif- 
ically contemplates the furnishing of 
equipment and materials to construct 
the facilities needed. It would be a vio- 
lation of the Mutual Security Act to 
provide such commodities under tech- 
nical cooperation. Furthermore, there 
are no funds available under the existing 
mutual security program which are 
available for these purposes in any sig- 
nificant amount. As the issue now 
stands, the only real choice is to pass 
Public Law 86-735 or fail to enact this 
badly needed program. 

In closing let me repeat that I believe 
this is the critical hour in Latin Amer- 
ica. The sands of time are running out 
of the hourglass of history—if we do not 
act promptly, the Communist forces will 
reverse the hourglass and we will have 
failed—failed not only to meet the chal- 
lenge in Latin America, but also failed 
to live up to the best that is in ourselves. 
The passage of this measure will set us 
firmly on the path to a new concept of 
friendship with our Latin American 
neighbors; it will initiate a cooperative 
effort to conquer the common enemies 
of mankind—poverty, disease, and 
despair. 

At this point I wish to read a list of 
proposals in the fields of education and 
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health which are typical of the projects 
anticipated to be carried out if this ap- 
propriation is favorably passed. 


PROPOSAL 1: AIDED SELF-HELP RURAL SCHOOL 
FACILITIES 


Estimated cost: $3 million. 

Approximately 62 percent of rural school 
age children in country are without 
any school facilities; and about 80 percent 
of the schools now in use are inadequate 
even by the lowest standards. 

A pilot project under the administration 
of the Cooperative Education Servicio has 
trained the people in various communities 
in school construction through aided self- 
help cooperative effort. The project has re- 
ceived wide popular acceptance, the enthusi- 
astic support of the Ministry of Education, 
and has demonstrated the willingness and 
capacity of rural people to help themselves. 
The Government has matched the U.S. con- 
tribution of $100,000 and the local commu- 
nities furnished land, labor, materials and in 
some cases cash contributions. 

It is proposed that this project be ex- 
panded to build new schools in approxi- 
mately 250 rural communities at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,000 per room. This would 
provide school facilities for approximately 
40,000 children, and is the maximum which 
can be supplied with trained teachers and 
effectively used. 

Related background: This project is de- 
signed to meet pressing elementary school 
problems in a Latin American country with 
a high illiteracy rate. A technical assistance 
pilot project has already been instrumental 
in completing three school units of four 
rooms each in three communities. To date 
more than 50 applications from local com- 
munities have been received by the Govern- 
ment. 

While contributions by local communities 
are expected to aggregate more than 20 per- 
cent of total costs, the extremely difficult 
budgetary position of the Government pre- 
cludes its providing additional matching 
funds from its own resources for this ex- 
panded program. Consequently, it is rec- 
ommended that half of the $3 million in ex- 
ternal requirements be provided as a loan 
and half as a budgetary support grant. 
Grant assistance to this country will be re- 
quired during a transitional period until 
domestic resources can be mobilized and re- 
scheduled to amortize long-term develop- 
ment loans. 


PROPOSAL 2: SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Estimated cost: $9,800,000. 

This project is to assist the Ministry of 
Education in country to carry out its 
projected plan to provide functional school 
buildings to house the 200,000 children in 
rural areas who are not now enrolled in any 
elementary school due to the shortage of 
such facilities. Some 5,000 units, accom- 
modating 40 children each, are needed. If 
250 units are built per year, it will take 20 
years to do the job, and the problem will be 
complicated by normal population growth. 
It is obvious that the pace must be greatly 
accelerated in the next few years. This proj- 
ect would provide about half the cost re- 
quired to enable the nation to catch up with 
its educational deficit, the remainder of the 
cost being borne by the Government. The 
project, in addition to providing the neces- 
sary buildings, would provide children with 
the opportunity for enrollment in schools 
where they will receive a basic elementary 
education; reduce the absenteeism in schools 
by improving facilities, teacher preparation, 
and educational standards; and raise the 
social and cultural standards of the lower 
strata of society. Funds would be used for 
technical assistance, building materials and 
equipment. It is expected that local com- 
munities will provide local labor and some 
materials. 
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Related background: This is a self-help 
project in which the U.S. share would equal 
slightly more than 50 percent of the total 
estimated cost of $16.5 million. The balance 
will be contributed by the cooperating Gov- 
ernment. This proposal is an extension on 
a national basis of a previous technical as- 
sistance demonstration program designed to 
show the Government of X a low-cost, self- 
help method of meeting important elemen- 
tary school requirements. In _ addition, 
earlier U.S. activities have laid a foundation 
for the training of elementary schoolteachers 
and supervisors. 


PROPOSAL 3: HOSPITAL AND HEALTH CENTER 
CONSTRUCTION 


Estimated cost: $25 million. 

This project proposes to construct and ex- 
pand hospitals to meet the existing shortage 
of hospital beds, plus the construction of 135 
health centers over a 5-year period. In addi- 
tion to matching contributions of $25 million 
by the United States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, $14 million in other financing 
would be provided by the local governments 
to complete all the required construction of 
health centers. 

The Government of country would 
have to provide, as part of their matching 
contribution, the administrative machinery 
for the construction of hospital and health 
centers, furnish funds for staff and other 
operational costs after construction, and 
train the necessary personnel. 

Of the total estimated cost of $64 million 
excluding land, 40 percent would thus be 
provided by external financing, 40 percent by 
the Federal Government of country 
and 20 percent by state, municipal, and 
other local sources. 

Related background: the host country 
with the assistance of U.S. technicians has 
already undertaken a large amount of archi- 
tectural and engineering work in designing 
plans for hospitals and health centers. Be- 
cause of the high priority assigned to the 
broad construction program in the country’s 
plans, country is prepared to match 
the U.S. contribution on an equal basis. 
The municipalities in question will con- 
tribute an additional $14 million to the $50 
million contributed by the United States 
and the cooperating country. 


PROPOSAL 4: INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Estimated cost: $4,350,000. 

The project provides for a 6-year vocational 
education program to expand industrial 
arts training in approximately 20 second- 
ary schools. A countrywide survey, com- 
pleted in 1960, shows that country has 
only about 3 percent of the needed skilled 
labor force and that 25,000 electrical and 
radio technicians, 5,000 skilled sheet-metal 
workers, 19,000 skilled metal workers, 16,000 
carpenters, 20,000 mechanics, 10,000 leather 
workers and 3,000 plumbers are needed in 
addition to those presently trained. The 
project would assist the Government and 
the educational system in training skilled 
workers by providing the necessary facilities 
at secondary schools, build a pool of trade 
and industrial arts teachers, train school 
Officials in vocational education functions, 
and train young nationals in the 14 to 18 
age bracket in seven or eight different trades. 
Funds would be used for U.S. technicians in 
the various fields, equipment and supplies 
for establishing the necessary training fa- 
cilities, and to assist in their initial opera- 
tion and maintenance. Country contribu- 
tion would consist of space, personnel, 
gradual takeover of entire direction and fi- 
nancial responsibility for the project. 

Related background: A pilot program has 
been developed and installed in the country’s 
two largest trade schools, which will pro- 
vide the basis for both vocational school 
curriculums and trained instructors for the 
above proposal. 
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PROPOSAL 5: SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Estimated cost: $15 million. 

This 5-year plan proposes construction of 
3,250 schoolrooms—2,100 to replace sub- 
standard rooms now in use, and 1,150 addi- 
tional rooms. The construction would be 
carried out by a cooperative program be- 
tween the Ministry of Public Works and 
Education and the local communities. Self- 
help would be required in rural areas as local 
communities would be required to furnish 
land, labor, and locally available materials. 

Related background: This project has been 
proposed as a result of a survey recently 
completed by the Government in question to 
determine 4its program and priorities for 
school construction. The above proposal is 
in line with the recent Government decision 
to allocate an increasing share of its internal 
resources to education. At the present time 
nearly 25 percent of the national budget is 
devoted to education. 

PROPOSAL 6: NATIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 

Estimated cost: $2,375,000. 

Curative medicine in the capital city of 
country is handicapped severely by 
inadequacies in the several small public hos- 
pitals and clinics. These hospitals are in- 
efficient and lack basic equipment and sani- 
tary facilities. There are no facilities to 
demonstrate proper hospital administration 
and operation, and satisfactory training of 
medical students, nurses and technicians is 
nearly impossible. Establishment of a 
modern national medical center with 650 to 
700 beds would accomplish effectively and at 
less cost, medical services now carried out 
poorly and expensively in the present eight 
marginal and submarginal 1,250 bed hos- 
pitals. The Government of country 
would cover the costs of land, architectural 
services, and construction, including all 
locally available building materials. Still 
usable equipment and materials would be 
transferred from the present hospitals to the 
medical center. An important result of this 
project would be to bring together into a 
single center, the Ministry of Health, the 
medical school of the national university, 
and the national social security institution 
where close contact would support greater 
efficiency and enhance the effectiveness of 
their closely related functions. 

Related background: Life expectancy in 
country is 43 years, as compared to 
the US. average of 70. Although progress 
has been made in the public health field in 
that country in recent years, hospitals in 
the principal city are inadequate and re- 
sources are lacking to renovate or even main- 
tain them in their present. poorly organized 
and inefficient state. A technical assistance 
training program in recent years has helped 
to produce a cadre of U.S.-trained health 
officers who will be able to train additional 
staff for the proposed center. A continuing 
program of technical assistance which would 
embrace hospital administration and expan- 
sion of the nursing training program would 
help the country to make the best use of 
the facility. 


PROPOSAL 7: ASSISTANCE TO UNIVERSITIES 


Estimated cost: $20 million. The purpose 
of this proposal is to improve university edu- 
cation in the fields of agriculture, science 
and engineering by providing services of 
U.S. professors, participant training in the 
United States, and by financing purchase of 
laboratory, field and teaching equipment (in 
the United States) for institutions of higher 
learning. A survey was made which de- 
termined the need for assistance, the fields, 
the types of materials, and the universities 
willing to participate in the program. The 
Government of country has agreed to 
support the increased local cost and in ad- 
dition is concerned that this program be 
enacted as early as possible in order to de- 
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velop leaders in the proposed fields as rapidly 
as possible. 

Related background: The Government of 
country has informally indicated its 
willingness to contribute approximately $5 
million annually or one-half of its present 
expenditures for higher education to support 
this cooperative program during the 5-year 
life of the project. The project will provide 
significant support to a fully national pro- 
gram to strengthen higher education and will 
in addition provide the country with addi- 
tional extension agents. 


PROPOSAL 8: LABOR TRAINING CENTERS 


Estimated cost: $300,000. 

The project provides for the establishment 
of social, professional, educational and cul- 
tural centers for members of democratic 
labor organizations. Arrangements between 
the Ministry of Labor and ICA have resulted 
in the free trade unions of the country 
receiving intensive training. ICA would 
provide guidance in establishment and oper- 
ation of the centers. The centers would pro- 
vide a meeting place for democratic groups 
which do not have and cannot afford their 
own union hall, cultural, professional and 
technical libraries and visual aid centers, 
permanent centers for labor education pro- 
grams and eventually facilities to improve 
the basic skills of members of artisan and 
labor groups, as well as facilities for employ- 
ment services. Labor training courses have 
been successfully carried out in cooperative 
with local universities and outstanding stu- 
dents given scholarships in the United States 
and Puerto Rico. The cooperation with 
these efforts has been good and the time is 
ripe to broaden its effect and centralize ef- 
forts to promote the free and democratic 
labor movement. The project provides for 
increasing support from the Government, 
municipalities, and labor groups. The 
unions will assume full responsibility and 
support for these centers at the end of this 
time, with eventual sponsorship of the pro- 
gram passing to international (ORIT) and 
national labor organizations. 

Related background: Informal discussions 
with the Ministry which would be responsible 
for this project have indicated the Govern- 
ment’s desire for expanding labor advisory 
and training services, which have been under- 
way for some time. Under U.S. sponsorship, 
more than 80 trade union officials have re- 
ceived training in Puerto Rico and the United 
States and local universities are operating 
successful labor training courses for trade 
union members. Although precise magni- 
tudes of cooperating country contributions 
have not been negotiated, it is planned that 
contributions during the life of the project 
will be made by principal municipalities in 
the country, by the National Government, 
and by the democratic labor movement in 
the country concerned. 





PROPOSAL 9: ELEMENTARY AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Estimated cost: $25 million. 

This project is designed to provide a basic 
primary education for school-age children 
over a 5-year period. It provides for the 
construction of additional schools, training 
additional teachers, and improving the train- 
ing of existing teachers. 

Between one-third and one-half of the 
school children in country do not at- 
tend school; of the remainder, 10 percent of 
those entering the first grade never complete 
the fifth grade. Only 5 percent entering 
the first grade attend secondary schools. An 
estimated 18,000 classrooms and additional 
teachers are required to meet this shortage. 

The total cost of this project will be about 
$50 million, composed of $25 million in ex- 
ternal financing requirements, direct central 
Government costs of $500,000, and local con- 
tributions of land, labor, material, and ex- 
panded teacher training and services with 
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an estimated value of $25 million. In order 
to provide for salaries of teachers at the 
expanded ievel it will be necessary within 
5 years to increase the Education Ministry’s 
allocation from its present level of 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent of the national budget. 
It is expected that the municipios will con- 
tribute all the land and 20 percent of the 
construction costs, while the balance of 80 
percent will be provided in the form of 
a loan or grant by a school construction 
financing agency. 

In addition to the primary school program, 
funds will be used to improve and expand 
vocational training facilities. 

Related background: This proposal arises 
in large part from an existing cooperative 
demonstration and training project designed 
to train elementary schoolteachers and im- 
prove curricula. It is felt that this proposal 
is an extremely worthwhile one, and the 
United States should be prepared to explore 
its implementation further to assure that 
more concrete and satisfactory self-help 
measures, including increased teachers’ sal- 
aries, can be negotiated with the host gov- 
ernment. 


PROPOSAL 10: AIDED SELF-HELP SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Estimated cost: $540,000. 

This proposal would provide for construc- 
tion of 500 classroom units by the end of 
fiscal year 1964 at a cost of $2,700 per unit. 
The local communities would be required to 
furnish land, labor, and materials. An ICA 
education adviser is available to assist in 
administration of the project. The Govern- 
ment would provide 40 percent of the financ- 
ing. 

Related background: Only 34 percent of 
children of elementary school age of coun- 
try are now in school, many of them 
in substandard private structures which the 
Government is forced torent. This proposed 
aided self-help school program arises from a 
previous demonstration project. The pro- 
posed US. contribution of $540,000 to cover 
a 3-year program would be equally matched 
by the cooperating Government. In addi- 
tion, local communities would contribute an 
estimated $270,000 in land, local material, 
and labor. 


PROPOSAL 11: SELF-HELP SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Estimated cost: $1 million. 

The Ministry of Education of country 
has proposed a program of building 40 
new schools to serve students now attend- 
ing school on a shift basis. Thirty of the 
schools would be located in the highlands 
and ten in the lowland eastern region. The 
total cost of the buildings would be $1,- 
500,000. The Ministry has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for designing the buildings and 
would contribute the equivalent of $350,000 
as well as necessary land. The local com- 
munities would contribute labor and all 
necessary local construction materials. The 
local communities would amortize the $1 
million borrowed for this project by allo- 
cating 10 percent of their municipal taxes 
for this purpose. 

Related background: This proposal is de- 
signed to meet an essential need in a coun- 
try with an excessively high rate of illiteracy. 
Within the past few years, this country, de- 
spite limited financial resources and con- 
siderable internal instability, has made 
marked progress in providing elementary 
education to its children. Enrollment in the 
elementary schools has risen from less than 
50,000 to more than 150,000. A number of 
schools have already been constructed 
through the use of cooperative community 
self-help programs, initiated and carried out 
with relatively little direct Government aid. 
Technical assistance programs have assisted 
this country in developing a cadre of ele- 
mentary school teachers through an emer- 


gency teacher-training program. 
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PROPOSAL 12: URBAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


Estimated cost: $6,200,000. 

This proposal would provide for 1,000 
classrooms at a cost of approximately $6,000 
per classroom including furniture, equip- 
ment, service, and administration rooms. 
These new facilities would replace rented 
structures which now cost the Government 
about $200,000 per year. Classrooms con- 
structed in selected urban centers would also 
be nuclei centers for surrounding rural pop- 
ulation. This project would be financed 
through a long-term loan to be amortized by 
funds presently used to pay rent plus an in- 
crease in tax revenue created for this pur- 
pose. 

Related background: Illiteracy is high and 
lack of education has had a retarding effect 
on the development of this relatively back- 
ward country. Country with tech- 
nical cooperation from ICA has established an 
effective program of nuclear schools which 
serve as demonstration and training centers 
for teachers of other schools. The proposed 
new classrooms would strengthen this system 
by providing needed additional facilities and 
equipment. 


PROPOSAL 13: AGRICULTURE EXTENSION 


Estimated cost: $4 million. 

The purpose of this proposal is to finance 
the building and equipment of two schools 
for training of extension workers at the vo- 
cational agriculture level. The schools are 
to be constructed in zones of major resettle- 
ment activity under the 4-year agrarian 
reform program. 

Related background: is a country 
which has achieved some success in indus- 
trialization but in which there is wide dis- 
parity in the income of different social 
groups and in which rural development has 
lagged far behind urban. Agriculture is 
backward and primitive. The present gov- 
ernment is progressive and dedicated but 
lacks trained personnel. It is very en- 
thusiastic about the development of an agri- 
cultural extension service and if external 
financing is obtained for the proposed fa- 
cilities, could be relied upon to provide the 
necessary annual budget to maintain the 
agency. It is worthy of mention that 
country last year passed an agrarian 
reform law and is successfully carrying out 
a program of distributing land to landless 
farmers. 

PROPOSAL 14: SELF-HELP SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

Estimated cost: $2 million. 

This self-help construction program for 
elementary and secondary schools would be 
financed jointly by the United States and 
the Government of country The 
local communities would furnish land, labor, 
and local building materials. The dollar 
contributions would be used for the pur- 
pose of paying for imported supplies such 
as hardware, tools, sanitary facilities, pipe, 
etc. When completed, this project would 
have 1,200 classrooms and house 650,000 
students who currently have no school facil- 
ities. U.S. technicians would also teach 
nationals the organizational techniques re- 
quired to develop community activities in 
self-help school construction. 

Related background: This is a predomi- 
nantly rural country with a major long- 
range problem in education. The proposed 
project would not solve this problem com- 
pletely, but would provide facilities as fast 
as the necessary teachers can be trained. 
A technical cooperation program over the 
past several years has helped to develop a 
rural normal school and trained teachers. 
This has paved the way for the expansion of 
rural school systems. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
$600 million may represent an insig- 
nificant sum to the administration but to 
the American taxpayer it is worthy of 
serious review. I am amazed that an 
item of this size and this importance is 
presented to the Congress with a com- 
mittee report so brief and lacking in de- 
tails that it must be interpreted as a 
request by the administration to hand 
them a blank check without sufficient 
facts, figures, or details necessary for 
Congress to make an intelligent appraisal 
and decision on this subject. 

Certainly, the $100 million loan to the 
Government of Chile for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation as a result of the 
earthquakes is a commendable item, but 
it should be detached from this bill so 
that we may take the rest of the pro- 
gram with its blank check provisions and 
study it thoroughly. 

I call the attention of the Congress to 
the committee report which states: 

The very strong possibility that the recom- 
mended appropriation is the initial funding 
of a long and potentially expensive program. 


The committee continues that they 
urge the House and the administration 
to justify future requests for appropria- 
tions with facts and data. 

What, may I ask, is wrong with ask- 
ing the administration for further facts 
and data at this time to justify the 
presently requested appropriation? 

I further call the attention of the 
House to the committee report which 
states that the administration did not 
tell the committee in what countries, 
what projects, what estimates of the cost, 
or any other details usually presented to 
a congressional committee. 

In view of the impending loss of Laos 
despite the huge outpouring of Amer- 
ican funds, in view of the anti-American 
position taken by many nations which 
have received, and will continue to re- 
ceive, American handouts, the Congress 
is being oompletely neglectful in its at- 
titude and responsibility to the Amer- 
ican citizens to grant the administration 
increased spending for completely un- 
proven programs. 

Furthermore, in view of the confusion, 
vacillation, and inconsistency being dis- 
played, as usual, by our State Depart- 
ment, it would be well if Congress would 
thoroughly review every phase of our 
foreign spending programs before au- 
thorizing and appropriating any new 
funds which must be drained from the 
overburdened American taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I 
must oppose this proposal, and urge the 
Members to remember their obligations 
to the American taxpayer and to the 
financial integrity of this country, and 
not follow the siren call of misguided 
State Department diplomatic and for- 
eign-aid lobbyists whose answer to all 
world tensions is to increase the indis- 
criminate squandering of American 
funds. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid I cannot sympathize with my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] in 
the position he now takes on this bill. I 
have read every word of the hearings 
and I wish every Member of the House 
and every citizen of this country could 
read them. It takes a strong stomach 
to do so and then vote for the bill. 

I read time after time where the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. PAassmMan] 
castigated the witnesses for refusing to 
provide justification for the spending of 
this money. This is not dealing in 
peanuts. This spending is $600 million. 
Of equal importance, this is kicking the 
door down to a long-range program. If 
you vote for this, just remember that you 
are opening the door to another long- 
range program, a minimum of 10 years, 
and multibillion-dollar spending. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSS. 

from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I commend the gentle- 
man for reading the hearings. I won- 
der if there is any place in the hearings 
that anybody tried to develop whether 
or not any of these Latin American mil- 
lionaires or billionaires are going to 
bring home any of their estimated $10 
billion that they have stashed away in 
Swiss banks, and put it to work with our 
money. 

Mr.GROSS. There are as many play- 
boys in South America as anywhere else 
in the world and they have their money 
stashed away in Geneva and other places. 
I will say to the gentleman that I have 
heard not a single report that any of 
them will put any money into this deal. 
I do know that millionaires and others in 
the Argentine withdrew $50 million in 
gold last year from this country. 

Mr. HAYS. But they are not going 
to risk any of their money in this great 
social development, are they? 

Mr. GROSS. No; you bet your life 
they are not going to. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is understood that 
they will come up with the needed re- 
forms and they will pass laws. If they 
do not come up with reform legislation 
and pass laws whereby they make their 
contribution, that will be the end of it. 

Mr. GROSS. I have heard that story 
time and again in connection with for- 
eign aid and the spending goes on just 
the same whether the foreigners put up 
any money or not. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I have heard this before. 
They have assured us they are going to 
do this. I would be willing to make a 
little wager that they do not do it. I 
would be willing to make a little wager 
with the gentleman from Louisiana who 
has been dealing with this bunch down 
at the ICA for years, that regardless of 
what administration is in power, they 
are the same bunch and they are going 
to continue just like they have. 


I yield to the gentleman 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for 1 minute so that 
I can answer the question and let me 
explain. 

Mr. GROSS. 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I can assure you this 
is the exception. We admitted it. But, 
I can assure the gentleman in the future, 
they are going to have to come in witl 
detailed justifications, otherwise, this 
subcommittee, and I am sure we will 
have the support of the full committee, 
will never ask this House to make appro- 
priations. This is the exception and it 
may be a long, long time before another 
exception will be made. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield me a minute of his 
time? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield the gentleman 
from Iowa 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
not a single justification, agreement, or 
contract for the spending of $496 million, 
a half billion dollars, under the terms of 
this bill. This is a brazen flouting of 
the intent of Congress, if not the ex- 
pressed provisions of law. It is a clear 
demonstration of the complete abandon- 
ment with which the Department of 
State and other agencies and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government now 
thumb their collective noses at the Con- 
gress. Read the hearings in connection 
with the consideration of this bill, and if 
further proof is needed, read the 14th 
report of the Committee on Government 
Operations at pages 8, 9, and 10. Geta 
copy of this and read how the intent of 
the Congress is being flouted. Then, if 
you want to go further, get a copy of the 
General Accounting Office report to the 
Congress, the audit of the Development 
Loan Fund for the fiscal year 1960, to 
learn how this foreign handout program 
is being operated. Let us get the facts 
straight and, let me repeat, this is not 
a one-shot spending of a half billion 
dollars. This is opening the door to a 
long-term, new spending program that 
will run into the billions of dollars. That 
is the testimony of the Department of 
State in the record of the hearings. 

I said a moment ago there were no jus- 
tifications. Last year, when the au- 
thorization bill came to the House floor 
on August 31, the following is part of the 
record of what was said. Let me quote 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MorGan] said. Mr. Morcan, as you 
know, is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. He said: 

Let me emphasize here that no appropria- 
tion of funds under this authorization has 
been made or will be made during the pres- 
ent Congress. Any requests submitted to 
the next Congress would be based on a 
carefully worked out program and would 
only be for such amounts as may be fully 
justified. 


That was on last August 31—less than 
a year ago. 

Let me quote a little bit further from 
the record. Then the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MorGan], chairman 


I yield to the gentleman 
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of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, yielded to me and I said: 


Another question, if the gentleman will 
yield further. 


I asked: 

How did the committee arrive at the figure 
of $500 million? 

Mr. MorGan. That was the figure requested 
by the executive branch. The gentleman 
knows that the President sent a message to 
the Congress, both branches of Congress, to 
be delivered when we returned. The $500 
million figure was included in the President's 
message. 

Mr. Gross. So the gentleman received a 
letter or a communication from the Presi- 
dent, or from someone in the executive 
branch of the Government, asking for $500 
million and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs dutifully put $500 million in the bill; 
is that about it? 

Mr. MorcGan. That is correct, sir. 


Then Mr. MorGan again stated: 


I have already said that each and every 
project will have to be justified. 


I could read on and on from the record. 
I think it is 17 times in the record of 
August 31, 1960, that the chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Morcan], said that every item of 
this appropriation now before us would 
be justified. There is not one scintilla 
of evidence in the hearing record that 
there was a single justification for a 
dime or a dollar of this $600 million 
except as to the $6 million that goes 
to the Organization of American States 
and the $100 million for Chilean earth- 
quake relief which we all accept. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would like to 
point out to the gentleman that the only 
evidence and justification you have re- 
ceived are the vague statements that we 
are going to a new dimension in foreign 
aid in which we will conduct social re- 
forms so we no longer need data, statis- 
tics, facts, figures, or information. We 
just need a big inspirational social re- 
form and a new dimension. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. Why not just ap- 
propriate $2 billion for rivers and har- 
bors and turn the money over to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or some other brass 
hat to parcel out as he sees fit? Why 
not? Why any justification by the 
Corps of Engineers or anyone else? If 
you pass this bill do not ever talk to me 
again about justification for an appro- 
priation bill or any other bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I hope the gentleman 
will allow me to make this statement. 
I will try to get him additional time. 
Here is the only justification I see for 
this program: We have expended over $6 
billion in the area in which this money 
is to be spent. In statements made right 
here on the floor of this House today 
various Members have indicated that 
that has not done the job; nor do I think 
this will do the job. Here is the only 
justification I think the Congress and the 
people of the United States can have for 
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this program: We have for many years, 
as far as the American people are con- 
cerned, adopted a weak-kneed attitude 
in regard to our foreign affairs. We have 
tried to make American dollars carry out 
our foreign policy. 

This thing was brought about by the 
action of one nation down in that part 
of the world, and one man, Castro. I 
think the American people should de- 
mand of their Government that when 
you draft a young man and send him to 
a foreign country you should not allow 
him to be captured by a bandit and re- 
leased at his pleasure. I think you 
ought to wrap the American flag around 
him, put the strength and the might of 
the Government of the United States 
behind that man, and say to the people 
of the world: “This is my citizen; you 
shall not harm him.” Had that been 
done in Cuba we would have commanded 
respect and would not have to go into 
these foreign-aid programs, would not 
have to follow this weak-kneed program 
of trying to buy friends throughout the 
world with the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Somebody said a while 
ago that a commitment was made at 
the Bogota Conference last summer. 
Yes; and ever since that commitment 
was made we have been getting a cussing 
from the Organization of American 
States. Where were these South Amer- 
ican countries when the invasion was 
attempted in Cuba? That was an in- 
credible thing; the failure of that in- 
vasion. Where was the Organization of 
American States then, and where does it 
stand today? Is the United States still 
being damned by these people for sup- 
porting the invasion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. We have just gradually 
been eased into these programs from 
time immemorial. We have spent a 
hundred billion dollars of the American 
people’s money in foreign-aid programs 
and we are in worse shape today than 
when we started this giveaway program. 

The only thing that is respected today 
by the people of the world who want to 
destroy our way of life is might; and 
it is about time we let the people of the 
rest of the world know that we, the 
great nation that talks about being 
wealthy and powerful, will begin to act 
like one. We have not shown it thus 
far in our actions in the last several 
years. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman and would like to 
associate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, developments today 
are mighty odd, indeed suspicious. We 
are told that we must appropriate $600 
million without expecting or getting any 
justification of need—and this, after 
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being assured last year by the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee that— 

Before the U.S. appropriates funds to assist 
in these programs, our representatives have 
told the Latin American governments that it 
will be necessary to have specific programs 
worked out and justified in detail. 


In addition, we are indicating that we 
will give aid to nations of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, regardless of 
whether they support the United States 
or not. 

Are we out of our minds? Cuba has 
fallen to the Communists. This admin- 
istration, perhaps the previous adminis- 
tration, has made some grevious mis- 
takes. We are assuring ourselves that 
we must not place the blame politically. 
Indeed by not placing blame on our lead- 
ership we have unwittingly, or wittingly, 
agreed to cover up our mistakes from 
legitimate criticism so that we will not 
benefit from past mistakes. Yet we 
know we must free Cuba from the Com- 
munists. How do we do this—by aiding 
potential enemies with the giveaway of 
our money? That is what we do if we 
give aid to any South American nation 
that is not on our side—and here is $500 
million that can all or part go to unsym- 
pathetic or unfriendly nations. 

Again, have we forgotten the Cuban 
crisis? This is not the time to be weak, 
by being hasty, by being unbusinesslike, 
or by abrogating congressional proce- 
dures. Congress will be ready to take 
action when it is justified. Just putting 
money into the President’s hands solves 
nothing. Nor do we win respect or free 
Cuba by appropriating our hard-earned 
tax money for nations before they are 
fully pledged to our side in the fight 
against communism. Meanwhile, this 
money is badly needed for other expenses 
here at home. 

I for one am not going to be a party 
to a coverup of our mistakes in Cuba 
and simultaneously approve the reckless 
unjustified expenditure of money to 
strengthen the forces against us. Ac- 
tion against Castro is long overdue. 
There is where this Nation should direct 
its attention. The Chief Executive 
would do much better to initiate action, 
such as an economic blockade of Cuba 
pending further U.S. decisions, rather 
than even considering expenditures such 
as these. This is a matter of first things 
first. Next, as I have said, we must not, 
irrespective of our exact Cuba plans, 
aid unsympathetic nations. Members 
of the Organization of American States 
should be firmly committed to us before 
we appropriate money and then not in 
blank check fashion. Finally, the 
money is needed for other expenditures, 
again dependent on our action against 
Cuba. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Aparr]. 

Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there are some things about this legis- 
lation that have been touched upon here 
that perhaps need to be restated. In the 
first place, it should be pointed out that 
this matter came before the House from 
the Foreign Affairs Committee late in Au- 
gust or early September, at least late in 
the session last year. 
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This bill was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs as a result of 
many assurances, as the gentleman from 
Iowa has just indicated, that before any 
appropriations were requested the need 
for and use of that money would be 
spelled out in complete detail. The bill 
at that time was brought before us as 
emergency legislation. We were told 
there was a conference at Bogota, which 
was correct; that the negotiators for 
our Government needed this authority. 
For that reason we were asked to pre- 
sent a blank check at that time, with 
no spelling out of the programs, no de- 
tail whatsoever, just giving this author- 
ity to our negotiators to say to the 
states to the south of us: Here is a half 
billion dollars which we will assure to 
you, in addition, of course, to the $100 
million for Chile. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out the similarity now. 

Here again we find this appropriating 
legislation brought before us at a time, 
we are told, of emergency; a time when 
we are not given an adequate amount of 
time to study and consider the program. 
Again we must act on the faith and au- 
thority of the executive department. 

It seems strange to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that on both occasions this legislation 
has been before the House it has been 
at a time when we were told there was 
not sufficient time to give real consid- 
eration to the program. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Does the _ gentleman 
mean in connection with the authoriza- 
tion they said that they would present an 
itemized justification for the program 
last August? 

Mr. ADAIR. That was said repeated- 
ly and firmly. 

Mr. BRAY. Now, 8 months later, and 
yet they have not been able to itemize or 
to justify it. 

Mr. ADAIR. That is the case, as is 
evidenced by the hearings. 

Mr. BRAY. How would they be able 
to spend it if in 8 months they were not 
able to decide how they intended to 
spend it? 

Mr. ADAIR. I am not so sure about 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly everyone in 
this House is anxious to maintain the 
most cordial relations with our neighbors 
to the south. We want to do what 
ought to be done to retain hemispheric 
solidarity. We recognize the fact that 
we have many friends there; but I sub- 
mit this is not the way to enact legisla- 
tion to cement those friendships and to 
insure continued fruitful cooperation. 
If the Executive would come here with 
a reasonable spelling out of the program, 
giving specific items for which these 
funds were to be spent, then this House 
could consider the program item by item 
and we could reach a determination upon 
the question of whether or not it ought 
to be supported. But when this matter 
is brought before us in the very vaguest 
terms, and we are asked a second time 
to accept it on faith, I say that is not a 
proper discharge of our legislative duty. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Does the gentleman feel 
there is any relationship between this 
bill at the present time and the situa- 
tion existing now in Cuba? 

Mr. ADAIR. I think that there is a 
relationship. In spite of the fact this 
program was authorized a number of 
months ago, it is now presented to the 
House again in haste. 

Mr. ALGER. Without question, the 
gentleman would say that the needs for 
the justification requested some months 
ago in the last Congress are now accentu- 
ated and emphasized. We must not 
make the same mistakes in the future 
that we made in the past and cover up 
those mistakes in bipartisan agreement. 

Mr. ADAIR. In my opinion, the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. ALGER. Does the gentleman feel 
further that these coverup operations 
we are continuing now in the interest 
of bipartisan harmony give us reason 
to remember that we have made grave 
mistakes in the past and that is the 
reason we had better tell the Chief Ex- 
ecutive he had better get right in a hurry 
in our giveaway programs or we will 
turn off the money? 

Mr. ADAIR. I would certainly say so. 

Mr. ALGER. I commend the gentle- 
man for his statement. And I would like 
to associate myself with him and assure 
him that I will become a committee of 
one, if necessary, to start to ferret out 
the coverups and the mistakes that were 
made in Cuba, without partisan har- 
mony. If we are going to pass out 
money this way, without justification, 
I think it is a sin and a shame. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not the best test of 
what is contained in this bill the report 
on this bill? Look at it. 

Mr. ADAIR. The report gives nothing 
definite at all. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our subcommit- 
tee has covered this matter so fully that 
there is very little for me to say. There 
are, however, just two things that I 
want to point out. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, this 
amount was authorized last year at the 
request of the previous administration, 
And I want to compliment the previous 
administration for the manner in which 
it was handled, because too frequently 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has made commitments without 
consulting the Congress, and then has 
come to the Congress and said, ‘“Now you 
must carry out these commitments.” 
The last administration did not do that. 
They came to the Congress and said, 
“We are going to send representatives 
to the conference of the Organization of 
American States at Bogota; we are plan- 
ning a joint program with the other 
Latin American countries, and we want 
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to be in a position to commit this coun- 
try to such a program.” 

They asked the Congress to authorize 
$500 million for such a program. .The 
Congress passed the authorizing legis- 
lation. In response to that authoriza- 
tion, a representative from the United 
States did go to the conference at Bogota. 
They agreed to this program, and they 
committed us to this expenditure. 

Now let us talk about the justifica- 
tions. This is a program that cannot 
be justified in the sense that we require 
justifications for other programs of this 
nature, the reason being that this is a 
joint program with the other South 
American countries. We will not spend 
this money until there has been con- 
certed action. The executive branch of 
the Government cannot, therefore, by 
the very nature of things, say that we 
will spend money for a particular proj- 
ect until they have consulted with the 
other countries. And they cannot con- 
sult with those other countries as to 
specific programs until they have the 
money and know they can finance the 
programs agreed upon. 

Moreover, it would defeat the very 
purpose of this whole program if we did 
have the justification such as has been 
called for here. This is an inter-Ameri- 
can program for social progress. The 
main purpose of this program is to work 
with the Latin American countries, and 
to help them improve their social con- 
ditions. There are many things that 
need changing in Latin America. One 
of them has been pointed out in this 
debate. Some millionaires in Latin 
America are sending their money over 
to Switzerland and other countries, and 
are avoiding taxes. Some of the coun- 
tries do not have adequate tax systems. 
One of the purposes of this program is 
to help them to improve their tax sys- 
tems. There are other accomplishments 
in the field of social progress that we 
hope to achieve by this program, 

If the United States were to take the 
position: “We will loan you this money 
provided you adopt certain reforms,” 
they would immediately say that im- 
perialistic America is trying to control 
their governments. 

But when the Latin American States 
as a whole enter upon a joint program 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
will be able to say to the borrowing 
country: “We will lend you so much 
money for a specific project if you make 
certain improvements in your social con- 
ditions.” If we were to earmark this 
money for specific projects in specific 
countries that would take away from the 
Bank its bargaining power in the nego- 
tiation of the loans. 

What the administrative branch of the 
Government did do is this. They 
brought us a list of projects totaling ap- 
proximately $800 million. We are only 
putting up $500 million. ‘They say, “We 
expect to help finance projects of this 
nature. Which ones we cannot say, be- 
cause they must be worked out with the 
other Latin American countries before 
definite decisions are made. Moreover, 
we do not know whether the country 
that wants the particular project is will- 
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ing to make the necessary agreements to 
obtain it.” 

This is part of a joint program. It is 
impossible to justify it in the same man- 
ner as unilateral programs are usually 
justified. But let me say this. Our 
committee has been assured that no addi- 
tional appropriation will be requested 
next year. The funds contained in the 
bill will finance the program for this and 
the following fiscal year. They intimate 
that they might come back 2 years from 
now and ask for an additional contribu- 
tion. When they do we can then say to 
them, “How did you use the $500 million 
we gave you?” And if wedo not approve 
of the way in which the program is be- 
ing conducted we can then say that we 
will not participate any further. 

This is also true. The $394 million 
will be for loans. Some of them will be 
hard loans, some of them will be soft 
loans, to be repaid in the local currency 
of the borrowing country. ‘The loans 
will be determined by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. The approval 
of any loan will require a two-thirds vote 
of the Bank. The United States has 41 
percent of the voting strength. There- 
fore, no project can be undertaken 
without the approval of the representa- 
tive of the U.S. Government. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I was very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s exposition 
of the relationship between the U.S. 
loaning authorities and the Inter- 
American Development Bank. I wonder 
if the gentleman would explain to us how 
a specific authorization could ever be 
asked from this Congress or given by 
the Congress in this matter if the power 
of decision on the individual projects is 
to remain with the Board of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Mr. GARY. The power of decision re- 
mains with the Inter-American Bank 
merely because we give them that au- 
thority. This is not a part of the Bank’s 
funds. The fund will be a trust fund of 
the United States. The Bank will act as 
an agent of the United States in making 
the loans from the fund. But, as I have 
pointed out, it will require a two-thirds 
vote of the Bank to make a loan and we 
have 41 percent of the voting strength. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would say to the 
gentleman that that was exactly the way 
I understood the proposition when it 
was brought before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House last fall. 
But I would like again to ask the gentle- 
man this question. How can authoriza- 
tion be requested for specific projects 
from the Congress in view of the ac- 
cepted plan of organization for paying 
out or granting the loans through the 
Inter-American Development Bank? 

Mr. GARY. Itcannot be; that is what 
I was trying to point out. They cannot 
justify the appropriation on the basis of 
particular projects because they do not 
know for what projects the money will 
be used. But it will be done in conjunc- 
tion with the other Latin-American 
oe and through the agency of the 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. That is a 
part of the criticism of this bill, that you 
have abdicated the power over the purse 
strings, over the spending of the money 
of this country. 

Mr. GARY. If that is true, we ab- 
dicated it last year when we passed the 
authorization bill. I do not go back on 
my own personal promises, and I will 
never be a party to sanctioning the idea 
of the United States of America welch- 
ing on any promise it has made. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
tax reform. Is it not true that subse- 
quent to the Bogota Conference the 
Chilean Government started out to raise 
their taxes by $285 million, and have col- 
lected only a few million dollars? When 
this authorization bill was passed last 
year in Congress, they immediately 
abandoned the increase in taxes in Chile, 
did they not? 

Mr. GARY. I could not say. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the testimony 
before the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I want to 
make one correction in the gentleman’s 
remarks. I am sure he would not want 
them to stand as they are. The gentle- 
man made the statement that this Con- 
gress is committed. This Congress is not 
committed. It was the 86th Congress 


that was committed to this appropria- 
tion, not the 87th. I am not committed. 


I was not here and I did not vote for it. 
There is not a Member of this House 
that is committed. I want it to stand 
that way. It is not true. 

Mr. GARY. I will not quibble with 
the gentleman over’ technicalities. 
Moreover, I will not be a party to fiddling 
over this bill while South America burns. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I read here from a 
statement by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MoreGan], chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Before the United States appropriates 
funds to assist in these programs, our repre- 
sentatives have told the Latin American 
governments that it will be necessary to 
have specific programs worked out and 
justified in detail. 


My question is, if these governments 
have been told they have to work out 
these programs, have we abandoned that 
or have they worked them out? 

Mr. GARY. They have certain proj- 
ects that have been suggested. They 
have not been worked out, and they can- 
not be worked out until we give them 
the money. Then they will work them 
out. 

Mr. ALGER. My question is, Why can 
they not work them out in advance? You 
have to know what you are going to 
spend them on. 

Mr.GARY. The bank cannot agree to 
a project until they have the money in 
hand to finance it. 
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Mr. ALGER. First you plan. That 
is why we have a Corps of Engineers. 
We plan before we spend. 

Mr. GARY. But we cannot enter into 
commitments and say we will finance 
these particular projects until we have 
the money tocommit. I holdin my hand 
a list of projects totaling over $100 mil- 
lion that have been investigated. Agree- 
ments may be consummated for some or 
all of them, but no one can say definitely 
at this time that agreements will be 
finalized for any of them. 

Mr. ALGER. Are they in the hear- 
ings? 

Mr. GARY. No, they are not in the 
hearings. You cannot put matters of 
this kind in subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a bill to provide increased 
capital for investment in South America 
and Central America. The lion’s share 
of the appropriation, $394 million, will 
go as a special contribution of capital 
from the United States to a trust fund 
to be administered by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank. One hundred million dol- 
lars will go directly to Chile to bolster 
that nation’s resources—crippled in the 
disastrous earthquakes of last year. One 
hundred million dollars goes to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration for 
use in South America and Latin America. 
Since these funds are to be spent largely 
for capital improvements, they do not 
fit under the technical cooperation head- 
ing of the Mutual Security Act. Six 
million dollars goes to the Organization 
of American States, for the use of that 
fine organization in its work in South 
and Central America. 

Let no one think that this is the first 
money which the United States has al- 
located to Central and South America 
for these purposes. Since 1951, we have 
put $3,263,900,000 into Latin America, 
of which about $2 billion consisted of 
Export-Import Bank loans. Under the 
mutual security program, we have con- 
tributed $565 million in the last 9 years, 
but the sum contributed for last year 
alone was just under $100 million. 

It is recognized that we are legislating 
in a charged atmosphere. This is money 
which will go into the countries which 
form our “back door.” We are voting at 
a time when the hard foot of communism 
has been inserted into our back door, and 
brings pressure to open wide that vital 
portal, by extending its influence to the 
nations of South and Central America 
from the Communist beachhead in Cuba. 
Because this appropriation deals with 
that general part of the world, it will be 
felt by many that they are voting for a 
panacea which will automatically seal 
the back door against further encroach- 
ments by international communism. 
Nothing could be further from the actual 
situation. We do hope that this money 
will help our friends and neighbors along 
the road to the realization of their legiti- 
mate aims and aspirations, but only 
they, as freemen, can keep their govern- 
ments devoted to the principles held dear 
by freemen everywhere. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I abhor the type of pressure 
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which was apparently brought to bear 
on the members of the subcommittee, 
resulting in the most slipshod job of 
appropriating funds which I have seen 
in my 9 years in Congress. Very little 
of this appropriation was justified in 
the normal way. In fact, it was ad- 
mitted in the hearings that of the $100 
million asked for appropriation to the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, only $50 million could be obligated 
in this fiscal year. 

The Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee will 
be considering the regular requests for 
money for fiscal year 1962 within the 
next few weeks. As yet I have had no 
adequate explanation as to why it was 
necessary to handle this request as a 
special bill, and to vote funds for fiscal 
year 1961. Surely it would have been 
possible to await a time in which this 
appropriation could have been handled 
in an orderly manner, along with other 
requests for Mutual Security funds. As 
I say, I know of no adequate explanation 
for this unseemly haste. The only logi- 
cal explanation for it is that dividing 
the program in two in this manner might 
hoodwink the Congress into appropriat- 
ing more total dollars for mutual se- 
curity than otherwise might be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never been able 
to justify Mutual Security on the basis 
of charity. Charity is a voluntary thing. 
There is nothing voluntary about the 
payment of taxes. Therefore, to use 
taxpayers’ money for purposes which 
are “charitable’’ would be a contradic- 
tion of the very meaning of charity. 
Unless Mutual Security is a good in- 
vestment for the American taxpayer, it 
has no place in our system whatsoever. 
If any bit of Mutual Security is a good 
investment, then certainly funds which 
we spend in Latin America can be a 
good investment. I hope that the money 
which will be appropriated today will 
be a good investment. 

In order for the taxpayer of the United 
States to realize on this investment, the 
funds must be spent properly. They 
must be spent with the idea of helping 
the citizens of Latin American nations 
to a more adequate life, both intellec- 
tually and economically. They must be 
spent only for projects which will fur- 
ther such purposes. They must not be 
spent to provide a temporary standard 
of living which cannot be supported 
over a long period of time by the eco- 
nomic base of the Latin American na- 
tions. In other words, these funds must 
not be used to buy a temporary utopia, 
which will slowly fade back into the 
drabness of poverty once the funds are 
expended. 

These funds must not be spent with 
the idea that we are using them to buy 
friendship. Friendship is not for sale. 
Friendship comes only with mutual re- 
spect. It does not come from one per- 
son who feels beholden to another for 
his living standard. 

I hope this money will not be spent in 
an effort to get other nations to ‘‘love 
us.” It seems to me that for the last 
30 years we have been striving to buy 
the love of other nations of the world. 
I submit that the only time this Nation 
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was ever loved by other nations was 
when it was fighting the American 
Revolution to free itself from the yoke 
of the British kings. Since this Nation 
has been strong economically and politi- 
cally, it has not been loved. It will not 
be loved as long as it remains strong, nor 
will any other strong nation. Instead, 
I hope that we will be able to get, not 
only with this money, but with our con- 
duct as a nation, the respect and admi- 
ration of our friends, our neighbors, and 
even our enemies. 

This respect only comes through fair 
and intelligent, but resolute, diplomacy 
and action. We have seldom been con- 
sistently resolute since the end of World 
War II. We lost China by vacillation. We 
refused to win the Korean war in a dis- 
play of conduct which was anything but 
resolute. We showed resolution in the 
Lebanon situation and in Suez. How- 
ever, both administrations failed to act 
in a resolute way in Laos, and the recent 
debacle in Cuba not only reflects in- 
credibly bad intelligence, worse planning, 
but a complete lack of resolution to carry 
through to a desired goal. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that many of 
the nations of this world desire aid from 
us in an economic way. However, I sub- 
mit to you that the whole world desires 
much more than this from us. It desires 
a firm moral and physical leadership, 
based not on fuzzy-headed ideas of doing 
good for somebody, but on enlightened 
self-interest. This type of thing people 
can understand. They do not under- 
stand us in our eleemosynary moments, 
because such action is incredible to them. 
They mistrust our motives, because they 
cannot help but feel that there is some 
sort of quid pro quo which will be exacted 
of them at some time in the future. 

If we are to be a part of the world, and 
I firmly believe that we should be, then 
we must play the game according to 
rules which the rest of the world under- 
stands clearly. Weshould have the cour- 
age which always has been the hallmark 
of a great nation. We should perhaps 
take a page from the book of our ad- 
versaries, the Communists. It will be 
recalled that in the late forties and early 
fifties, the United States was the only 
nation in the world which possessed the 
atomic bomb, and the capability of de- 
livering it to any target on the face of 
the earth. And yet, that was the period 
of time in which the Communists closed 
off Berlin and forced us into an expen- 
sive airlift, it was the year in which they 
forced us to go to war over Korea, and 
the same era in which they took over the 
great Chinese Republic and dismem- 
bered Vietnam. If the Communists could 
perform feats like this with a poker 
hand consisting only of a pair of deuces 
and get by with it, why do we act as if 
we were afraid of our shadows, when we 
are today, physically, the most powerful 
Nation the world has ever seen? 

This bill we vote upon today will pass. 
More of the money earned by the tax- 
payers of the United States will be sent 
abroad to help the rest of the world and 
we hope, to help us maintain world peace. 
We exhort those who will have the re- 
sponsibility for allocating this money to 
do it wisely so that it may truly be a 
force for world peace. But let us here 
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realize that this, worthy though it may 
be, is only a part of the answer which 
must be provided by this Nation. The 
main thing which we must provide the 
world, which we are not now providing, 
is courage and resolution worthy of the 
physical and moral power which we 
possess. Only this type of contribution 
will really satisfy the needs of the world 
and produce the peace which we seek. 
Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
the gentleman from Montana. 
Mr. BATTIN. In light of this ques- 
tion of world leadership, and in view of 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Florida |Mr. HaLEy] as to perhaps 
this being considered in South America 
as Castro’s bonus, does not the gentleman 
think it might be wise to conduct some 
sort of prestige poll in South America 
to see whether or not the people in those 
countries desire our help at this time? 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I may say 
to the gentleman from Montana that I 
have never been a great believer in polls, 
but other people seem to be. Since we 
made much of our international prestige 
back in November, I do not see any 
reason why we should not at least have 
some polls again to find out where we 
stand today as far as prestige is con- 
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cerned. If it was important then, it is 
important now. 
Mr. BATTIN. In reading the report 


on the bill, it refers on the first page 
to this $600 million as being for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961. That is just 
a little over 2 months from now. What 
is going to happen next year? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct; this money 
will become available as soon as this bill 
passes this body and the other body and 
is signed by the President. The funds 
are what we call no-year funds. They 
remain available from the date the law 
is signed and becomes effective until the 
funds are spent. I tried to mention that 
point in my presentation; namely, the 
doubt as to the necessity for proceeding 
in this rather headlong manner to vote 
no-year funds in this fiscal year when 
within a very few weeks this subcommit- 
tee will be considering the whole subject 
for fiscal 1962, and we can work it into 
the whole mutual security program. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I have been reading 
Chairman Morcan’s statement of last 
year when he said: 

Before the United States appropriates 
funds to assist in these programs, our repre- 
sentatives have told the Latin American 
governments that it will be necessary to have 
specific programs worked out and justified 
in detail. 


I yield to 


Does the gentleman agree with that 
statement, or was it a misstatement by 
the chairman? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am sure 
the chairman did say that, because the 
statement came from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that time. As far as the $100 
million appropriated to the ICA is con- 
cerned, we do not have anywhere near 
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adequate justification. In fact, the 
gentleman will note in the hearings it 
was freely admitted that the people in 
ICA could not possibly obligate over $50 
million of the $100 million they sought 
for this fiscal year. Actually, as far as 
the justifications for the $394 million to 
the Inter-American Bank are concerned, 
when you vote money to a bank which 
has a board of directors made up of peo- 
ple from various nations around the 
globe, it is impossible to do more than to 
justify by illustrations. I do not happen 
to think that is a good way to appropri- 
ate, but that is the way in which this 
particular amount of money had to be 
appropriated. We do that in connection 
with the Export-Import Bank, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, and others. I 
wish we did not, but we do. 

Mr. ALGER. The reason I ask that is 
this: If we did tell the Latin American 
countries they would have to come for- 
ward and give us specific programs be- 
fore we would participate, then we do not 
demand they follow through, after tell- 
ing them that was a part of the condi- 
tion, do we not look a little foolish in 
giving this money to them? We are not 
winning friends if we do not ask for an 
accounting of the money. ‘That is just 
a largess which will lose their respect 
instead of winning friendship from the 
help we want to extend. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman has made a statement so true 
that I see nothing to be gained by en- 
larging on it. 

Mr. ALGER. I enjoyed the gentle- 
man’s statement, but I found nothing 
in it to suggest that I should vote for the 
bill. Iappreciate his courtesy. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I may say 
to the gentleman I am not sure that the 
gentleman from Arizona intended to give 
the gentleman from Texas any reason 
for voting for the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to clear up a possible 
misunderstanding. 

For clarification of the record, let me 
state that the program can be justified 
in detail, in my opinion, by individual 
projects, estimates of their cost and oth- 
er fiscal data. In the future, requests 
for funds for the program will have to 
be justified; but in order to get this pro- 
gram going as soon as possible, we are 
following the President’s request. The 
committee has made an exception this 
time, and we have admitted that. In 
the future we will demand detailed justi- 
fications and we hope that any future 
money requests for this program will 
come down in the regular bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya}. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill before this 
body. I have heard many of the argu- 
ments here this afternoon and I have 
no quarrel with the sincerity of ex- 
pression on the part of the Members 
on both sides of the aisle; in fact, I do 
want to express my commendation to the 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] who has 
so ably led us in the hearings on this bill. 
I also want to commend the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] whose great 
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service on the committee has always 
been a beaconlight for us to follow. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation of 
the full $500 million for the inter-Amer- 
ican program for social progress and 
the appropriation of the full $100 mil- 
lion for Chile is essential for the future 
of this hemisphere. The Act of Bogota 
may very well be considered one of the 
turning points of history. But it will be 
considered a turning point only if we do 
our part and appropriate the funds 
necessary to carry out this program. 

In order to place this appropriation 
request in its proper setting, I would like 
to review the events leading up 


to the present. In June 1958, President 


Kubitschek of Brazil made a stirring 
appeal for closer cooperation in the 
Americas in order to preserve the values 
of democracy and personal freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere by a coordi- 
nated attack upon underdevelopment 
and injustice. The action resulting from 
this appeal became known as Operation 
Pan America, and a committee was con- 
vened to study the substance of Opera- 
tion Pan America. This committee, 
known as the Committee of Twenty-One, 
met in November 1958, and again in the 
spring of 1959. Operation Pan America 
symbolized the growing desire in Latin 
America for a cooperative attack upon 
the social and economic problems in this 
hemisphere. The third meeting of the 
Committee of Twenty-One was sched- 
uled for September 1960. 

By the summer of 1960, it became clear 
that renewed efforts in Latin America 
was necessary. Studies of the problems 
in Latin America have been made by 
many groups and individuals—Conegress- 
men and congressional committees, na- 
tional and international agencies work- 
ing in this hemisphere, foundations, and 
private citizens. The results of these 
various studies are remarkably similar. 
They indicate that there has been eco- 
nomic progress in many of our sister 
countries to the south in certain indus- 
trial, commercial, mining, and financial 
institutions. However, poverty, il- 
literacy, disease, malnutrition, and ill 
housing conditions are widespread, espe- 
cially in rural areas. The explosive 
population growth intensifies these con- 
ditions and causes the future to look 
even darker. In some countries, despite 
economic growth, the share of the na- 
tional income had actually remained 
stationary or declined. It had become 
clear that part of the imbalance resulted 
from social institutions which prevent 
a reasonable allocation of the wealth 
of the Latin American countries to the 
people as a whole. 

For these reasons in the summer of 
1960, President Eisenhower requested 
that Congress authorize the appropria- 
tion of $500 million for social progress in 
the Americas. As was stated in the For- 
eign Affairs Committee report on this 
bill: 

US. assistance to Latin America in the past 
has not been adequate and a new approach 
and more vigorous action are indicated. The 
authorization of $500 million is an essential 
step toward the planning and implementa- 
tion of a social development program in 
Latin America, which includes the Caribbean 
area. 
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Public Law 86-735 was passed by the 
Congress in response to that request on 
September 8, 1960. 

This action of Congress in authorizing 
the appropriation allowed the U.S. dele- 
gation to Bogota, headed by the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dil- 
lon, to propose a forward looking pro- 
gram designed to progress toward these 
goals. The Act of Bogota was the result 
of the intensive study given these prob- 
lems at Bogota. This document is a dra- 
matic one because it emphasizes coopera- 
tion, self-help measures by the recipient 
countries and the need for social as well 
as economic development. The only dis- 
cord at Bogota stemmed from the Cuban 
delegation which refused to sign the 
document. The Dominican Republic was 
not present. 

After the Bogota meeting, the United 
States began the work of preparing the 
program. In January 1961, President 
Eisenhower requested the appropriation 
of the $500 million. On March 14, 1961, 
President Kennedy sent a message to 
Congress requesting the appropriation of 
the $500 million for the inter-American 
program for social progress as an in- 
tegral part of the alliance for progress. 

The social development program for 
Latin America is an example of a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. Both parties recog- 
nize the problems and the fact that a new 
policy toward Latin America is needed. 
This program differs from past programs 
in a number of respects: 

It is aimed at redressing the critical lag 
in social development; this lag is recog- 
nized by the progressive Latin American 
leaders themselves, it is not being im- 
posed by the United States. 

It is a cooperative effort by South and 
Central Americans as well as North 
Americans; one of the prominent fea- 
tures is that a major portion of the funds 
will be administered by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, a truly regional 
institution. 

It calls for measures of self-help, mo- 
bilization of domestic resources and evi- 
dence of internal reform where appro- 
priate to promote social progress. 

Although this program is new, it is 
built upon the foundation of past efforts 
in Latin America. There has been a 
substantial flow of private capital from 
the United States to Latin America. 
There also has been a considerable flow 
of assistance through public capital— 
especially through the Export-Import 
Bank. For approximately 20 years the 
United States has provided some tech- 
nical assistance to our sister republics 
to the south. But these programs and 
capital flows have their limitations. The 
technical cooperation programs have 
pioneered techniques, but they lack suf- 
ficient capital resources to provide suffi- 
cient social investment to meet the need. 
The other programs have aided in the 
economic development process, but have 
failed to fill the social gap. This program 
is designed to help eliminate the imbal- 
ances and provide a measure of social 
justice. The lagging sectors of the pop- 
ulations to the south of us are the breed- 
ing grounds of social and political un- 
rest. Castroism is strongest where the 
differences in wealth are greatest. This 
program should not be considered as a 
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reaction to Cuba, but Cuba is one of the 
best examples. Prior to the Castro take- 
over, the Cuban people had one of the 
higher per capita shares of the gross 
national product in all of Latin America. 

Yet, despite this apparent wealth by 
Latin American standards, Cuba was the 
most vulnerable of all of the American 
nations. Let us review our hemisphere 
policy in the sober light of the facts— 
not in the spotlight of emotion. If this 
hemisphere is to remain free, if we are 
to jointly advance into the world we 
can achieve, if the United States is to 
exercise its role as a leader, we must 
recognize that not only must our friends 
to the south advance economically, but 
social injustice wherever it is found in 
this hemisphere must be rectified. 

To indicate the problems in Latin 
America, let me cite a few statistics: 

Illiteracy averages 43 percent through- 
out Latin America but is 60 percent or 
over in Guatemala and Nicaragua and 
is 90 percent in Haiti. 

Land ownership: In Guatemala, two- 
tenths of 1 percent of farm owners own 
40 percent of farmland; in Chile, 1 
percent of farm operators control 43 
percent of farmland. 

Housing: Eighty percent of the people 
live in dwellings that are below the very 
lowest housing standards. 

Per capita gross national income: It 
averages $280 for all of Latin America 
but is as low as $55 per year. 

Life expectancy averages 46 years. 

Population growth: 29 percent for 
next decade. 

Infant mortality is 110 per 1,000 live 
births. 

Roads: In Colombia there are only 41 
miles of road per 1,000 sauare miles of 
territory, and in Brazil there are only 
93 miles per 1,000 square miles. In the 
United States there are approximately 
870 miles per 1,000 square miles. 

The above conditions indicate that we 
must move, and move quickly. Social 
progress is not a substitute for economic 
development, but it is an essential part- 
ner if stability is to remain. 

One of the main features of this new 
program is that it will be administered 
principally by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. It is proposed that 
$394 million of the $500 million will be 
placed in a trust for administration of 
three of the proposed five fields of ac- 
tivity for this program. These three 
fields of activity are agricultural pro- 
duction and rural living, housing condi- 
tions, water supplies and sanitation fa- 
cilities. 

These activities are most suited to 
loans, and it is proposed that the Bank 
will administer the loan portion of the 
program. Because of the nature of the 
projects or programs under these three 
fields, it is clear that the terms of these 
loans must be relatively soft. The funds 
will be administered separately from 
other funds of the Bank. The strength 
of the Bank as an administrator of this 
program is not only that it is an institu- 
tion composed of Americans—both North 
and Latin Americans—but that it can 
apply its banking experience to loans 
in its part of the total activities under 
the Act of Bogota. However, the Bank 
is not suited to the handling of the bal- 
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ance of the program, which will be com- 
posed primarily of grants. The activi- 
ties of education and training and public 
health other than water supplies and 
sanitation are fields in which loans are 
inappropriate. The repayment capacity 
of a country which has built institutions 
in these fields may not be enhanced to 
any considerable degree. Furthermore, 
the ICA’s experience in the building of 
self-help schools and training generally 
is an invaluable asset. The Bank’s staff 
is not as fully experienced in these flelds 
as it will be in the other matters, whereas 
ICA and its predecessor organizations 
have been rendering technical assistance 
in Latin America for approximately 20 
years. 

In the course of the hearings before 
the Appropriations Committee, I re- 
viewed the illustrative projects which 
vere presented and I find that they meet 
the basic criteria of a sound and forward 
looking program. As is perfectly clear, 
no firm agreements could have been 
made by either ICA or the Bank prior 
to the appropriation of the funds. This 
is a new program, under a new statute, 
so of course there are no existing funds 
upon which either the Bank or ICA 
could draw. Furthermore, it was clear 
from the presentation that the needs for 
social development far exceed the 
amount of this appropriation. A major 
reason for the illustrative nature of this 
presentation is that the maximum flexi- 
bility for the purpose of bargaining must 
be retained by the Bank and by ICA. If 
the projects or programs were deter- 
mined in advance, the recipient coun- 
tries would be reluctant to make the 
difficult decisions to mobilize their re- 
sources, enact the necessary institutional 
changes and take the self-help measures 
which would be appropriate. One of the 
major tenets of this new program is that 
it is a cooperative effort and the recipient 
countries must bend every effort to help 
achieve the ultimate goal. Projects or 
programs agreed upon in advance of 
final negotiation and appropriation 
would be self-defeating. 

It might be argued that the recipient 
countries should make the necessary re- 
forms or take the other steps necessary 
prior to appropriation of the funds. 
However, it is clear that if the funds 
are not clearly available, and the Bank 
or ICA cannot promise delivery, but 
would have to say that they must still go 
to the U.S. Congress to obtain the funds, 
the recipient countries would answer ina 
like fashion—they also would make only 
a tentative agreement subject to further 
modification. The self-help steps are 
hard steps to take—if they were not, they 
would have been taken already. The 
Bank and ICA must have the funds in 
hand so that the maximum self-help 
steps by the recipient country may be 
realized. 

The five fields of activity under this 
act are interdependent. Failure to ap- 
propriate the full amount would inevi- 
tably injure the entire program and in- 
dicate that we have failed to live up to 
our commitments. 

In closing I should like to state that 
I believe that this is a crucial time in his- 
tory. Our friends in Latin America are 
inheritors of the same deep belief in free- 
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dom and democracy as we are. Their 
struggles for freedom from colonialism 
closely followed ours. Throughout Latin 
America people are striggling to free 
themselves from the chains of poverty, 
disease, and injustice. We can extend a 
helping hand in the great American tra- 
dition, or withhold it and allow these 
people to turn to tyranny—be it of the 
left or right—to achieve their goal of 
change. 

I urge the passage of the full appro- 
priation at this time. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on a very forth- 
right and fine statement, and would like 
to be associated with his remarks. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan | Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, on the 
basis of the record of the last 12-plus 
years I can speak honestly as a friend 
of the mutual security program. I have 
campaigned for the program. I have 
voted for it. I have worked as hard as 
I could in conference with Members of 
the other body for the program. Fun- 
damentally, I believe it is necessary and 
desirable as a part of a sound American 
foreign policy. 

I say, however, on this occasion that 
I am terribly disappointed in the justi- 
fications submitted to our Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid. 

My future attitude—my future views 
on mutual security may well change if 
the justifications submitted to the com- 
mittee and to the Congress in the fu- 
ture are not better, and if the execution 
in implementation of this program over- 
all does not improve. 

I have never in the period of time I 
have been associated with this program 
seen a poorer job of justification done 
before a congressional committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan and I have had many 
private talks over the past several years 
on matters of foreign policy and na- 
tional defense. The gentleman serves 
on and was a very important member of 
the Select Committee on Outer Space of 
which I had the honor to be chairman. 
When it comes to the question of firm- 
ness in our foreign policy and our mili- 
tary strength and power, the gentleman 
and I see eye to eye on such questions 
and our views are as close as the views 
of any two persons can possibly ve, not 
only in our expressions on the floor of 
the House but in our private conversa- 
tions. Of course, the gentleman knows 
that during the last 8 years there have 
been times when I was not in complete 
agreement on certain measures, but I 
went along even though I may disagree 
in part, because of my confidence in the 
President, whoever he may be, always 
being strong, dynamic, and virile. 
Might I suggest to my friend now that 
this is another occasion with another 
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President in office, and knowing the 
basic thinking of my friend which is in 
accord with my own thinking, that in 
view of the criticism that might be made 
with respect to our action in connection 
with this bill, and there being some- 
thing deeper involved—and I will not 
confine it to the psychological angle 
alone which certainly is very promi- 
nently involved here, but I would sug- 
gest to my friend, as I was saying, that 
in view of these considerations, if this 
appropriation was cut down it would be 
greatly misunderstood throughout... the 
world. 

Mr. FORD. May I say to my friend 
from Massachusetts, and I am very ap- 
preciative of his kind comments, that 
I intend to support this proposal that 
is on the floor today. However, I am 
saying I am deeply disappointed in the 
justifications which were submitted to 
our subcommittee. I am urging that a 
better job be done in the future because 
if a better job is not done in the future, 
I and many others will have a lessening 
of faith in such programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this volume of com- 
mittee hearings is filled with evidence 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment could not justify some of the funds 
which were requested of the Congress. 
One of the most damaging bits of testi- 
mony starts on page 260 of this volume. 
The interrogator is the distinguished 


gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoya}. I would like to quote from 
the record: 


Mr. Montoya. But this committee has not 
received any details of the projects that re- 
mained and are the subject of this appro- 
priation. That is my contention right now, 
there has been no justification up to now. 

Here is the problem we face—when we go 
to the floor to justify any appropriation rec- 
ommended by this committee, we are going 
to have to rely on the very assurances made 
last year in the authorization bill debate. 

What answer could we possibly give the 
Members on the floor in view of the scant 
justifying evidence which you have present- 
ed before this committee? 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Congressman, it is en- 
tirely true that the projects which are the 
basis of our requests here have not been de- 
veloped in the detail that I think was prob- 
ably implied by the language that you read 
from the record last year. 


I say this response is only one instance 
of the inadequacy of the justifications 
submitted to this committee. 

I say again we must have a better job 
done or the Congress can and undoubt- 
edly will lose faith in this program, even 
those who in the past have been its most 
ardent supporters. 

May I turn now to another page of 
testimony which I think substantiates 
my viewpoint? On at least three occa- 
sions in the hearings, page 155, page 173, 
and page 278, it was admitted by wit- 
nesses of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment that they could not obligate 
more than $50 million out of the $100 
million requested for the ICA portion 
of the program. For example, if you 
turn to page 278 you will find the ques- 
tion by me as follows: 


Mr. Forp. If $100 million was made avail- 
able for this program within the next 10 
days or 2 weeks, how soon could you obligate 
the funds? 
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Mr. Gorpon. We indicated the other day 
that we thought that up to $50 million might 
be obligated before the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Forp. And, the remainder when? 

Mr. Gorpon. All during the course of the 
next fiscal year. I would not put a date on 
it, but I suppose over the next year. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that particular 
point? 

Mr. FORD. I yield briefly to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that only 
2 months remain of this fiscal year? 
That it is now nearly the first of May? 
The gentleman certainly would not want 
them to obligate more than $50 million 
in just 2 months. 

Mr. FORD. In reply to my very good 
friend from Virginia, I would say that 
they have had this program since last 
September and before. If the program 
was justified in the first instance, they 
have had more than 6 months to put 
together the facts and figures and come 
up with something concrete. 

Since 1945 or 1946, this country has 
been the sponsor of a mutual security or 
foreign aid program. Since 1949, when 
I first came to this body, we have had a 
tremendous program; it has been global, 
it has been worldwide. I believe the 
record is clear that never in the history 
of congressional consideration of this 
program from its inception has the Con- 
gress received from the executive branch 
of the Government a proposal in the 
authorizing stage and subsequently in 
the appropriation stage given every 
single penny requested. Never has this 
happened in the past. It will happen on 
this occasion today. 

When we approve this program today 
we will be setting a precedent that is 
serious, because we will, in effect, be 
capitulating to the executive branch of 
the Government, for we are giving them 
every penny they requested in the au- 
thorization and every penny they re- 
quested in the appropriation. I do not 
think the Congress in this kind of situ- 
ation except in the most unusual cir- 
cumstances should follow this procedure. 

I say again, Mr. Chairman, we are 
establishing a precedent here that has 
never been true in the past. We are 
doing precisely what the executive 
branch requests in the authorization, we 
are doing precisely what it recommended 
for appropriation. This has never been 
true in past history. 

Here we are taking a program on 
which the basis of testimony has the 
poorest record of justification, and we 
are giving them everything they ask for. 
It seems to me this is somewhat para- 
doxical, incongruous, and indefensible. 
I think the Congress should be clearly 
alerted to this kind of a threat in the 
future. 

Somebody will ask me, I am sure, how 
under these circumstances could you an- 
swer the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that you were supporting it. I must say 
that I have wrestled with my conscience 
considerably about this, and the only 
justification I can offer at the moment is 
that under the current international cir- 
cumstances we have no other alternative. 
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I repeat in summary, this has the poor- 
est job of justification made to the Con- 
gress in my knowledge. 

Second, I repeat, the Congress—if it 
does give every penny, and I presume it 
will—will be establishing a precedent 
where the legislative committees of the 
House and Senate, where the Appropri- 
ations Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, and the Congress as a whole, will be 
reduced to the role of a rubber stamp in 
the consideration of these kinds of prob- 
lems. This, I think, is serious, and I 
trust this precedent will not be estab- 
lished for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, may I make a third 
point. I warn our friends in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and I 
also offer a word of caution to our friends 
in Latin America and our friends else- 
where throughout the world that they 
should not consider this action today is 
a precedent for the future. At least 
from my point of view it is not. I doubt 
if many Members of the Congress, in- 
cluding some of the foremost supporters 
of this program, believe this is a prece- 
dent that will be followed in the future. 
They may well be disillusioned to be- 
lieve this is the establishment of a prece- 
dent. They must be far more realistic, 
because we cannot in the legislative 
branch under our system condone a poor 
record of justification. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
for myself in this instance, and I em- 
phasize and reiterate “in this instance,” 
I am supporting this appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting it as 
recommended by this committee for four 
reasons: In the first place, President 
Eisenhower recommended that this pro- 
gram be initiated in mid-1960. Repre- 
sentatives of our executive branch in 
1960 went to Bogota. We made certain 
commitments at Bogota, based on au- 
thorizing legislation approved in 1960 
based on recommendations of President 
Eisenhower. I must say, however, that 
Congress made those commitments in 
1960 with certain clear-cut reservations. 
Unfortunately, circumstances in April of 
1961 perhaps wiped out the validity of 
the congressional reservations that were 
made last year. 

May I say also that I support this 
program because President Kennedy and 
the new administration believe that un- 
der the current circumstances it would 
be hazardous for us to change the 
amounts, or to revise the commitments 
which were made. I will accept the 
validity of this viewpoint under current 
circumstances. I feel personally that the 
current crisis in Latin America, and par- 
ticularly in Cuba, warrants a favorable 
vote today. 

For these four reasons I intend to 
support it. I must, however, repeat 
what I have said before, the Congress 
should let the executive branch know 
and our friends around the world know 
forthrightly that we do not intend to 
capitulate as a legislative body, nor do 
we intend to rubber stamp similar pro- 
grams in the future. Our system of 
government gives to the legislative 
branch responsibilities. We, as a legis- 
lative body, if we are true to the convic- 
tions that we have and the responsi- 
bilities which have been assigned to us 
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by our constituencies, must stand up in 
the future. I urge the support of the 
program, but I likewise urge that in the 
future, and in 1961, we reestablish our 
independence as a part of the Govern- 
ment which we represent. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think at the outset of my remarks I 
should, as strongly as possible, disasso- 
ciate in the minds of the world that this 
bill making appropriations is before this 
body as the result of the situation in 
Cuba or any recent happenings in rela- 
tion to Cuba. I think such arguments 
do injustice to the high motives of former 
President Eisenhower when he recom- 
mended legislation last year, and also to 
the high motives of President Kennedy 
when he recommended the appropriation 
to carry out the authorization bill that 
we passed last year. Of course, to say 
that there is no relationship would be a 
wrong position for me to take, or anyone 
else, but, so far as cause and effect are 
concerned, there was no such relation- 
ship between the recommendation of 
former President Eisenhower and the 
recommendation of President Kennedy 
and the Cuban situation last year or this 
year. 

I think any Member who makes such 
an argument does an injustice, uninten- 
tionally, I know, to the high motives of 
former President Eisenhower and of 
President Kennedy. Certainly when the 
authorization bill was up last year I was 
on the floor supporting the same. No 
matter who is President of the United 
States, so far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned, I have always been found in the 
well supporting our President, because in 
the field of foreign policy the President of 
the United States is the sole repository 
of authority and leadership under our 
Constitution. And, furthermore, under 
our Constitution, the President of the 
United States—not a Republican Presi- 
dent or a Democratic President, but the 
President of the United States, my Presi- 
dent and every other American’s Presi- 
dent—is the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. 

I want to congratulate my friend the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN] for the very able address he made 
on this bill. He assumes the responsi- 
bility of his position as chairman of the 
subcommittee in a very able and cou- 
rageous manner; and I say that in no 
flattering sense, but as a sincere expres- 
sion of the deep respect I have for the 
gentleman. He divorces himself from 
his personal views and assumes his re- 
sponsibility as chairman of the commit- 
tee in a manner that few human beings 
could do. 

Also I want to congratulate the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee for the action 
they took in connection with voting the 
full amount requested by President Ken- 
nedy, implementing and carrying out the 
request of former President Eisenhower, 
as a result of the commitments made by 
our Government last year in Bogota in 
pursuance of the authorization passed by 
the 86th Congress. 
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There are many things we have got 
to do in the field of foreign affairs on 
faith—faith in the President of the 
United States. I think much of the an- 
swer to the arguments made and the mis- 
givings expressed can come under that 
observation that I just made, that we 
have got to rely, in certain crises, to a 
great extent upon faith in the leadership 
of the President of the United States. 

I am one of those who believe, in a 
crisis, in giving the President of the 
United States a substantial sum of 
money. On one occasion, at least, I ad- 
vocated giving $200 million without any 
strings attached in order that he might 
use it in any manner he saw fit, consist- 
ent with the national interests of the 
United States. 

I have confidence in whoever is Presi- 
dent of the United States, even if I dis- 
agree with him. I profoundly respect the 
President and I have a profound re- 
spect for the Office of President of the 
United States. Whoever fills that office, 
no matter what policy he devises, I have 
no doubt he considers it to be in the 
national interest of our country. That 
is why during the last 8 years I consist- 
ently followed the leadership of former 
President Eisenhower even at times 
when I had misgivings, such as have 
been expressed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] and by other Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle on this 
resolution. 

There is one aspect of this that I 
think should appeal to us; that is the 
psychological aspect. We hear so much 
about the psychological war conducted 
by the Soviet Union. Our country has 
got to engage to a greater extent in psy- 
chological warfare. We cannot limit 
ourselves to that, but we have got to en- 
gage more and more in psychological 
warfare to meet the psychological war- 
fare carried on by the world killers who 
occupy the Kremlin. 

The passage of this bill with the $600 
million appropriation will be important 
in this respect. 

Let us assume it is reduced. Let us 
assume an amendment is offered to re- 
duce the $600 million and it is adopted. 
What do you think would be the psycho- 
logical impact of the adoption of such 
an amendment? If we did nothing, 
what would be the result? There is the 
calculated risk of action and there is 
also the calculated risk of inaction. 
There is the calculated risk of making a 
$600 million appropriation, with the mis- 
givings of some Members, relying with 
confidence upon the judgment of our 
President and the representatives of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
There is the calculated risk of adopting 
an amendment to reduce the amount. I 
take it from the psychological angle that 
such an amendment if adopted would 
be much more disastrous to our country 
than if we put through the $600 million 
appropriation. 

I admire my friend the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] for the position he 
takes, but with all the misgivings there 
may be, I think in the national interest 
of our country this bill making an ap- 
propriation of $600 million, one, con- 
firms the judgment and high motives of 
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President Eisenhower, and two, con- 
firms and supports the high motives and 
the recommendations of President Ken- 
nedy. 

In the national interest of our coun- 
try, even with the misgivings of some 
Members, I take it that if we are going 
to err we ought to err on the side of 
strength rather than on the side of 
weakness, and on the side of strength, at 
least from the psychological angle, the 
best thing to do is to pass this bill with- 
out its being reduced. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
program is bipartisan, having been pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower and now 
being furthered by another administra- 
tion. 

This program is cooperative, in that 
the true best interests of Latin America 
and of the United States are served. 

This program is for people. After a 
century or more of government by and 
for the few, most countries now have 
democratic governments concerned with 
social progress. 

I believe that the undertaking of this 
cooperative attack on social injustice is 
a historic event—one clearly in the 
American tradition of concern for human 
rights and freedom. Latin America has 
grown in political democracy. It has had 
significant economic growth. It now 
needs to progress toward wider participa- 
tion of all people in the benefits and re- 
sponsibilities of modern life. Just as hu- 
man progress has marched with national 
growth in the United States and in 
Puerto Rico, so must this parallel proc- 
ess take place elsewhere in the hemi- 
sphere. The needs are there and the 
leadership is there. As these leaders 
proceed with the difficult reform and 
self-help measures necessary to effective 
social development, we must be prepared 
to match their initiative. Failure on 
their part or on ours will build up frus- 
trations on which Castroism feeds. It is 
only in this negative sense that the cur- 
rent news from Cuba has any relation- 
ship to our action. 

I conclude by stating my firm support 
for this positive American program. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this is one 
of those difficult situations which have 
been well described by the majority 
leader and others, in which in terms of 
the larger interest of our country, we 
have to do things that do not meet our 
regular and proper criteria. The cir- 
cumstances compel me to vote for this 
appropriation and at the same time to 
apologize to the House for having misled 
it on August 31 of last year when we 
were debating the authorization bill for 
this appropriation bill. In Committee of 
the Whole I said, referring to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Morcan]: 

The chairman of our committee has made 
clear that we cannot say now just exactly 
what this program will be. No money will 
be made available for any projects until 
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they have been carefully worked out and 
justified before our committees— 


The Foreign Affairs Committee and 
Appropriations Committee— 
next year. No money is requested at this 
time. What we are doing is enabling our 
negotiators when they meet in Bogoté next 
week to demonstrate that the Congress of 
the United States recognizes the long over- 
due necessity for joint action to improve 
the conditions about which we are so con- 
cerned and that to the extent agreements 
can be worked out that are sound, Congress 
is willing to give such aid next year, project 
by project, as will produce economic and 
social development in the hemisphere, and 
the resulting greater security to all. 


Mr. Chairman, I made that statement 
in good faith because we had had the 
most categorical assurances that there 
would not be any requests for funds 
until they were able to justify them with 
sound projects worked out with the other 
American governments. I may say that 
after this authorizing legislation was 
passed, our negotiators at Bogota and 
the representatives of the other Ameri- 
can states all agreed to do something 
fundamental about the conditions in 
their countries in order to give these ap- 
propriations a far better chance than 
they have had in the past of achieving 
the objectives that we all have in mind. 
But the projects have not yet been 
worked out and agreed upon. 

I may say that there was one thing 
said in the last campaign by Democratic 
candidates that I thought was unfair. 
They said repeatedly that under Eisen- 
hower not enough aid or not as much 
aid had been given to Latin America as 
under Democratic administrations. That 
was true, but there was a good reason 
for it. I pointed it out last year and I 
want to read again from the ReEcorp of 
August 31, 1960: 

Why did not the administration (that is, 
the. Eisenhower administration) present 
such a bill earlier? The basic reason is that 
while we have given a good deal of aid in 
Latin America, some of it has not been too 
productive because some of those countries 
have not seen the necessity to make certain 
essential changes in their own laws, in their 
tax structure, in land tenure and in legal 
procedures without which changes, signifi- 
cant improvement is not possible. 

It was not useful or wise to expand the 
aid program in Latin America or elsewhere 
until the cooperating countries are willing 
to do certain things themselves. Without 
that kind of action on their part, our aid 
would be palliative, but not curative. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Has that happened since? 
I agree with the gentleman’s statement. 
Have they changed their policy to cure 
that? 

Mr. JUDD. I must answer no; I have 
not seen evidence of real change as yet. 
That is the reason which makes it so dif- 
ficult today to support this bill. 

But, we face a new overall situation in 
the hemisphere. Failure to make these 
funds available would be interpreted in 
@ wrong sense aS meaning we are not 
properly supporting the free countries in 
Latin America, and might endanger or 
weaken our country’s position more than 
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the expenditure of this money would, 
even if it is not all expended wisely. 

I said last year and I repeat it now: 

Some have called this the Castro bill. It 
can be thought of that way only in terms 
of what Castro’s actions in Cuba have done 
to awaken the countries of this hemisphere 
to what is already happening and what can 
happen in the future. There is an increased 
realization that they cannot delay longer 
in making the changes necessary to make 
outside aid more effective than in the past. 
Many of the countries are now prepared to 
do the things that will better enable them 
to get started on the right road. They have 
been shocked into action by what has hap- 
pened in one Latin American country. 

Mr. Dillon testified: “It is the new realiza- 
tion in Latin America that really made us 
feel that the time was right and that we 
should join in this to help them.” 


The reason we did not give more aid to 
Latin America in the last administration 
was because we found out that too much 
of the money given previously had wound 
up in private bank accounts in Geneva, 
London, or New York and did not get out 
to people at the grassroots in Latin Amer- 
ica. I hope very much that those who 
will administer these new funds will be 
firm in requiring that the proper criteria 
be met, before the money is spent. 

It was on that basis last year, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs came before the House and 
unanimously recommended the author- 
ization. 

I am sorry that the executive branch 
has not worked out concrete programs 
and projects that everybody can support 
with more confidence. 

Even though we have not had justifica- 
tions as promised, project by project, I 
urge our administrators to recognize 
that Congress has made this money 
available with the understanding that 
they will see that it is spent only in sound 
ways and in those countries whose re- 
sponsible authorities will take the long 
overdue steps necessary to make sure that 
the aid gets to the people. For the com- 
mon people have wakened up. It was 
we ourselves who gave them the convic- 
tion that they do not have to remain in- 
definitely in squalor and ignorance and 
disease. They are determined not to live 
any longer as they have been living. 
We took to them in the past ideas and 
concepts that showed them it is possible 
for them also to improve their lot. They 
are going to try to achieve that one way 
or another. If we do not find ways to 
aid them that are constructive and 
mutually helpful, then they will turn 
elsewhere for the help which they be- 
lieve, however mistakenly, will enable 
them to move ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the alternative 
to this action? 

The alternative is certain disintegra- 
tion in the hemisphere. 

So, much as I regret the circum- 
stances, I think that we have to go ahead 
with this appropriation. On balance 
the probable risks and possible losses for 
America are less in passing it than the 
very grave and certain risks, definite and 
inescapable risks, we would be assuming 
if we were to refuse to act favorably 


upon it. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would just request the 
gentleman to revise his statement that 
the vote was unanimous in the 
committee. 

Mr. JUDD. If I am in error in my 
recollection that the authorization bill 
was reported out unanimously, I ask 
leave, Mr. Chairman, to correct my re- 
marks so as to report correctly the vote 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. I 
find that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs vote was 20 members favoring; 6 
members opposing; and 2 members vot- 
ing present. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support this bill. 

Last week’s tragic events in Cuba pose 
some tough questions. A basic question 
is how to cope with a Communist gov- 
ernment in the hemisphere after it has 
put down roots. 

The legislation before us today tackles 
the problem of Communist penetration 
in the Western Hemisphere from a dif- 
ferent angle. It is aimed at prevention 
of Communist subversion. It is aimed at 
heading off other Cubas before they oc- 
cur. 

For too long we have complacently as- 
sumed that Western ideals and tradi- 
tions render Latin America immune 
from the Communist virus. Cuba has 
demonstrated the contrary. The Pearl 
of the Antilles has provided deadly evi- 
dence that even geographic proximity 
to the United States, intimate trade 
relations with us, and close ties to the 
inter-American regional system are not 
automatic barriers to Communist pene- 
tration. 

We must face the cold reality that 
much of Latin America, like Cuba, pro- 
vides fertile ground for Communist agi- 
tation and operations. Our energies 
should be directed to those underlying 
conditions which create a receptive cli- 
mate for totalitarian doctrines. 

The appalling conditions in much of 
Latin America are no secret. Observers 
of the Latin American scene have writ- 
ten tomes depicting the economic, politi- 
cal and social problems of the region. 
Per capita gross national product for 
Latin America as a whole is only $280, 
compared with $2,700 in the United 
States. Moreover, since the benefits of 
production in most of the countries flow 
into relatively few hands, per capita in- 
come for the vast majority of Latin 
American people falls considerably below 
the national average. 

It is estimated that 80 percent of Latin 
America’s people live in dwellings which, 
to put it politely, do not meet minimal 
standards. In reality, millions live in 
dreadful slums or primitive huts that are 
a mark of shame for communities whose 
traditions stem from Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Illiteracy for the region as a whole is 
43 percent, compared with 2 percent in 
the United States. Again, averages are 
deceiving, for in some countries illiteracy 
reaches 90 percent. 

The Latin American countries need 
everything—roads, power, communica- 
tions, technical personnel, hospitals, 
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schools. Efforts toward economic prog- 
ress have been hindered by a number of 
factors, among which are feudal systems 
of land tenure, inequitable tax struc- 
tures, and instability of commodity mar- 
kets from which the governments derive 
their chief source of revenue. 

Meanwhile, an explosive birth rate— 
the highest in the world—puts the region 
in the position of a man trying to ascend 
a down-escalator. During the 1950’s 40 
million people were added to the area. 
A heavy proportion of the population 
is under 15 years of age. This means 
more mouths to feed, more children to 
clothe, and educate. The pace of eco- 
nomic development has necessarily been 
forced down since much of the output 
must be devoted to consumption by de- 
pendents instead of being invested in 
future output. 

It is doubtful that the explosive sit- 
uation can be contained much longer 
even without the disturbing influence of 
Communist agitators on the scene. In 
any case it is painfully apparent that 
the manner in which Latin Americans 
resolve their herculean problems is very 
much our affair, like it or not. 

Certainly the task is mountainous. 
But if we throw up our hands in despair 
at the outset, we might as well turn the 
whole continent over to the Soviets 
now. 

It is as futile, moreover, to cry ‘““Mon- 
roe Doctrine” as to shout “Abracadabra.” 
The Monroe Doctrine was devised in a 
century when foreign aggression meant 
frontal attack by foreign troops. Troops 
can be halted by gunfire. Ideas can not. 

Unless we proffer some hope for peace- 
ful reforms in Latin America, can we 
honestly wonder why people grasp anx- 
iously for a ray of hope elsewhere? 

The Social Development Fund which 
we are considering today is a new con- 
cept in inter-American relations, indeed 
in international relations. It is designed 
not to replace economic development as- 
sistance or possible commodity agree- 
ments to stabilize the prices of Latin 
America’s principal products. It offers 
a@ new dimension in international 
cooperation. 

Nineteen nations are pledged to make 
the internal reforms which are essential 
to effective economic growth. Oligar- 
chies throughout the world and 
throughout history have been notori- 
ously reluctant to strip themselves of 
power and property. The fact that the 
Latin Americans are publicly on record 
in the act of Bogota in favor of evolu- 
tionary reforms is at least a hopeful sign 
that some lessons have been learned 
from past experience. 

With the Social Development Fund we 
can do more than piously hope that they 
have learned. Since our own future is 
intrinsically bound with theirs, we must 
vigorously pursue, in concert with like- 
minded men in the hemisphere, the bold 
new concepts of the act of Bogota 
which calls for U.S. cooperation in 
Latin America’s self-help efforts. 

Of course, as in all human institutions, 
the success of this plan will depend in 
large measure on the talents and en- 
thusiasm of those assigned to adminis- 
ter it. The most Congress can do is pro- 
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vide the tools, and then carefully follow 
operations of the program. A generous 
response of this House today will provide 
the administration with a much-needed 
boost toward a constructive Latin Amer- 
ican policy. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, there 
can really be no question as to whether 
we must pass this bill, assuming that we 
intend to stand by our word given in 
good faith to our Latin American neigh- 
bors. 

In the closing days of the last Con- 
gress, we overwhelmingly enacted legis- 
lation authorizing the very appropria- 
tion which we are called upon to approve 
today. We had been told that it would 
strengthen the hands of our negotiators 
at Bogota last September. We took that 
action with the full knowledge that this 
plan to establish a special inter-Ameri- 
can fund for social development would 
be held out by our representatives at the 
Bogota Conference as a specific promise 
of future cooperation on the part of the 
United States. 

Our word was taken at face value. By 
a vote of 19 to 0, the Dominican Republic 
absent and Cuba abstaining, the Foreign 
Ministers of the American states voted 
to approve the Act of Bogota, the formal 
enunciation of a new and visionary mul- 
tilateral approach to the underlying so- 
cial and economic problems of the 
hemisphere. 

Clearly, this declaration proposes a 
firmer and more adhesive partnership 
between the Latin American nations and 
the United States. It is this proposal 
to which our President responded in his 
state of the Union message. This new 
alliance for progress demands of each 
partner that which he is best able to 
give to the settling of the seething fer- 
ment which has begun to reach a boiling 
point in the Americas. 

Let us look at the problem first, if we 
must, from the standpoint of our own 
enlightened self interest. The 20 re- 
publics of Central and South America 
and of the Caribbean are closer to us— 
and more important to us—than any 
other area of the world. They buy more 
of our goods and sell us more of theirs 
than any other group of nations. Theirs 
is the world’s fastest growing popula- 
tion, and by the end of this century, only 
39 years from now, the combined popu- 
lation of Latin America is expected to be 
twice our own—600 million as compared 
with our anticipated 300 million. Their 
continued friendship, from a cold and 
selfish military standpoint, is indispen- 
sable to our safety. 

There can no longer be any doubt that 
the situation existing today in Latin 
America constitutes a real and present 
danger to our national security. Very 
soon now, within a very few years at most 
and perhaps within months, the crucial 
decision will be reached as to whether 
this great and growing area, determined 
in its quest for progress, will move for- 
ward hand in hand with us in growing 
freedom and traditional friendship, or 
turn in despair to embrace the Soviet 
lure as Cuba has already done. 

Today Latin America is a churning 
cauldron of conflict, of keyed-up emo- 
tions and long-smothered aspirations 
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gasping for air. The problem it poses 
cannot be swept under the rug, nor 
solved by a gesture. We must not al- 
low it to be obscured in our preoccupa- 
tion with other matters, for this is our 
closest and in many ways our pressing 
international problem. 

If we would understand the problem, 
we need to ask ourselves some searching 
questions. Why, in a land just 90 miles 
off our coast which owes its very inde- 
pendence to our sponsorship, can a man 
hold power while playing cozy games 
with the Communists and making our 
Nation the whipping boy of his ridicu- 
lous rantings? 

Why is there such an unmistakable 
wave of sympathy throughout Latin 
America for “Fidelismo” as it is called? 
Why did the attempted good-will tour of 
our former Vice President turn into a 
series of riots? Why did students at the 
University of Mexico City recently an- 
swer a poll by naming Russia, not the 
United States, as the “wave of the fu- 
ture’? Why did Guatemala succumb 
completely to the Communist bait 6 years 
ago? And what must we do today to 
reverse the situation? 

Part of the answer lies in the unmis- 
takable appeal of Castro’s land reform 
promises throughout a region of the 
world where 1.5 percent of the people 
own more than half of all of the tillable 
acreage. 

In Venezuela, 90 percent of the land 
is owned by 3 percent of the people. 

In most Latin American countries, the 
preponderant majority are tenant farm- 
ers, impoverished, deeply in debt and 
without hope. Mired in the futility of a 
20th century feudalism, they see no 
promise of a brighter manana through 
the slow and orderly processes. 

Certainly Castro has made cruel prom- 
ises which he cannot possibly fulfill. He 
has pointed with greed and envy-inspir- 
ing oratory to the large estates, some of 
them owned by U.S. interests. To the 
land-hungry masses he has said, “Fol- 
low me, and I will break them up and 
give them to you.” Surely it is an ir- 
redeemable hoax. But the man who has 
given up hope of ever achieving his 
legitimate objectives by orderly means, 
the man whose little children look to 
him with eyes enlarged by their sunken 
cheeks and with hunger gnawing at their 
empty little stomachs, is a desperate 
man. 

Part of the truth is that they have 
seen in us the symbol of self-assumed 
superiority. The fact that we for the 
most part have refused even to try their 
language and have required them in- 
stead to use ours for communications 
between us has rancored. 

And a part of the answer lies, of 
course, in the aggressive nature of the 
Communist propaganda menace. When 
the Voice of America was forced through 
a shortage of funds in 1953 to abandon 
its wave length to Guatamala, it was 
snapped up immediately by the So- 
viets and a few months later that coun- 
try fell to the Red Arbenz regime. 

Communist China, concentrating on 
Latin America as one of its chief targets, 
last year induced more than 400 Latin 
American opinion makers to visit its 
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country. Students, educators, labor 
leaders, writers, and even political lead- 
ers were given expense-free trips. Going 
one step further, Peking and Moscow 
weekly beam throughout Latin American 
countries 74 hours of Spanish language 
broadcasts and 28 hours of Portuguese. 
the language of Brazil in which we sel- 
dom offer any broadcasts. 

Where do we start in recapturing our 
lost prestige and in recreating the 
friendship so carefully nurtured over the 
years through the good-neighbor policy? 
The passage of this bill would seem to be 
a good starting place. Let us start by 
showing that we stand for something, 
not only against something. Let us ex- 
ert an influence in every country for 
regular, free elections for the guarantee 
of individual liberties, for nonviolent 
local self-determination. 

It is not good enough simply to say 
that Castro’s way and the way of the 
Communists is wrong. Let us. show 
them that there is a right way. Let us 
demonstrate to them that the best way 
to achieve economic democracy is 
through the framework of political 
Democracy, without the surrender of in- 
dividual rights and human dignity. 

The longstanding bottleneck to wide- 
spread individual ownership of small 
farms and modest homes has been the 
need for long-term mortgage credit. 
So far as the average Latin American 
family is concerned, it has simply been 
nonexistent. 

Our neighbors are not unaware of 
their part in this partnership. The 
preamble to the Act of Bogota recog- 
nizes that: 

The success of a cooperative program: of 
economic and social progress will require 
maximum self-help efforts on the part of 
the American republics and, in many cases, 
the improvement of existing institutions and 
practices, particularly in the fields of tax- 
ation, the ownership and use of land, edu- 
cation and training, health and housing. 


The act recommends the examination 
of land tenure legislation to insure 
wider and more equitable distribution of 
landownership, the provision of adequate 
financing for farmers, and tax systems to 
encourage improved use of privately 
owned land. 

We have already made a beginning in 
this direction. The United States re- 
cently announced lines of credit of about 
$50 million for Peru and $70 million for 
Colombia in which the Governments of 
those nations participate with the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the ICA to 
develop new lands for agricultural settle- 
ment and local loan associations to 
encourage building of low-priced homes 
on reasonable terms. 

It is highly significant to observe that 
the Communists have vigorously and 
often violently opposed any efforts of this 
kind which they do not control, In Bo- 
livia, for instance, there is evidence that 
they inspired physical violence against 
agents of the Bolivia-United States su- 
pervised credit program, and actually 
forced it out of several towns where it was 
extending needed credit to farmers. The 
promise of land is communism’s greatest 
weapon in Latin America; the ownership 
of land is its greatest fear. 
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There are many other and additional 
ways, of course, by which we must culti- 
vate anew the spirit of friendship and 
mutual respect within the Americas. 

Labor leaders in Latin America often 
are the first targets of Soviet propaganda. 
Let us beat the Communists to the 
punch by an exchange program, bringing 
labor leaders here for visits in the homes 
of local American union officers, radio 
commentators for visits with American 
newscasters, teachers with teachers, and 
newsmen with newsmen. 

Let us show, in deeds as well as words, 
that we want not only to be understood 
but to understand them. Above all else, 
let us keep the reservoir of good will that 
we have left by behaving honorably. Let 
us never truckle to the corrupt nor ap- 
pear to offer bribes. Honest respect be- 
gets true friendship which is infinitely 
better than pretended affection. 

Slightly more than 2 years ago, I 
traveled through Central America as a 
member of a committee of this Congress 
inspecting the Inter-American Highway. 
There I met an old Latin American hand, 
a man who has worked for many years 
with our Bureau of Public Roads in many 
of the Republics of Central and South 
America. I vividly recall one thing he 
told me. He sadly recalled: 

There was a time when “palabra ingles” 
(the English word) meant something every- 
where in the hemisphere. It was a pledge 
of good faith, never questioned and never 
disputed. Today it means nothing. 


Let us make it mean something again. 
Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, on August 
31, 1960, without a rollcall vote, the 
House of Representatives passed the au- 


thorization bill which forms the basis 
for this requested $500 million appropri- 
ation bill. The title of this bill sounds 
good; its language describes high and 
lofty motives. It is described as “a bill 
making appropriations for the inter- 
American social and economic coopera- 
tion program and the Chilean recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes.” 

Five hundred million dollars of the 
total amount listed in the bill is for the 
inter-American social and economic co- 
operation program. The remaining $100 
million is for Chilean reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. 

I have no technical or legal objections 
to or arguments against the latter por- 
tion because it was in effect voted a year 
ago as a charitable gesture on the part 
of the American Government to aid the 
distressed people of Chile following a 
catastrophic earthquake. Having made 
that commitment, if that portion stood 
alone I would not vote against it. How- 
ever, I would remind the committee that 
as this is done in the name of charity 
that it is intellectually dishonest, to say 
the least, to be charitable with public 
funds. 

My objection to the bill is to the one- 
half-billion-dollar appropriation for so- 
cial and economic cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said to- 
day to the effect that the Congress in 
1960 made a commitment and gave its 
word that the $500 million would be 
appropriated. 
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But, let us look at the Recorp: 

Beginning on page 18721 and continu- 
ing into the middle of page 18736 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, volume 106, part 
14, the REcorp is replete with assurances 
from the chairman and other members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
there would be no appropriations re- 
quested or made before a detailed pro- 
gram for the expenditures shall have 
been justified and presented to the Con- 
gress when the appropriations bill would 
be presented. I quote first from the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on page 18722: 


Mr. Morcan. I think we have a responsi- 
bility. I can assure the gentleman that next 
year, if the Democrats are in the majority 
and I head the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, a detailed program for Latin America 
will have to be justified. 


Thereafter, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HaLey] asked the committee 
chairman to yield and had this to say: 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
states that the emergency here is that our 
representatives are going to a conference 
and they must have this authorization; in 
other words, what the gentleman is saying 
to this Congress and what he is saying to 
the American people is that if our repre- 
sentative goes down there and he does not 
come there with half a billion dollars in his 
hand, he is not welcome. That is about it? 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs replied: 


Mr. Morcan. No, I am not saying that, sir. 
I do not agree with that statement, nothing 
like it. I am saying that our negotiator 
has to go down there with a definite expres- 
sion of congressional intent. And as I said 
every dollar will have to be justified be- 
fore it is appropriated. 


Then the additional colloquy between 
the gentleman from Florida and the 
committee chairman took place: 


Mr. Hartey. If the gentleman will yield 
further, is there any representative of any 
other government going down there with his 
checkbook in his hand, other than a repre- 
sentative of the American Government? 

Mr. Morcan. I think the gentleman will 
find that many of the countries of Latin 
America who are going to be at Bogota next 
week discussing this program are prepared 
to make extreme financial sacrifices and 
undertake basic reforms in order to make 
this program effective. 


Similar assurances also came to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, and therefore to the 
House of Representatives, from the mi- 
nority side. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] had this to say: 


The chairman of our committee has made 
clear that we cannot say now just exactly 
what this program will be. No money will 
be made available for any projects until 
they have been carefully worked out and 
justified before our committees next year. No 
money is requested at this time. What we 
are doing is enabling our negotiators when 
they meet in Bogota next week to demon- 
strate that the Congress of the United 
‘States recognizes the long overdue necessity 
‘for joint action to improve the conditions 
‘about which we are so concerned and that to 
‘the extent agreements can be worked out 
‘that are sound, Congress is willing to give 
‘such aid next year, project by project, as 
‘will produce economic and social develop- 
‘ment in the hemisphere, and the resulting 
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greater security to all. (CONGRESSIONAL RECc- 
ORD, vol. 106, pt. 14, p. 18724.) 


Even though there is legislative his- 
tory to establish the intent of Congress 
that before appropriations would be 
made, detailed justification would be 
submitted to the Congress, no such as- 
surances or justifications have been 
made up to this time. In fact the con- 
trary is clearly established in the report 
of the committee hearings conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions Appropriations of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and this ap- 
pears just as clearly as it can be stated 
in the English language on pages 260- 
261 and again on page 273 of the sub- 
committee hearings. 

There have been suggestions made to- 
day to the committee that failure to ap- 
propriate the full amount requested 
would be reneging on a commitment and 
a breach of faith. 

Mr. Chairman, that is simply not the 
case. The only breach of faith of which 
we have any evidence today are the 
promises that appropriations would not 
be requested until detailed justification 
was submitted to Congress. 

Today we are being asked to write a 
blank check for $500 million to be ex- 
pended by the Inter-American Bank in 
which the United States will exercise 
only a 41.82-percent voting strength— 
page 19, subcommittee hearings. As one 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
I am not ready to write such a blank 
check on the flimsy assurances we have 
thus far received. 

I am very apprehensive that a sub- 
stantial portion of this $500 million— 
to say nothing of the billions of dollars 
which I anticipate will follow—will be 
spent to establish textile mills, chenille 
plants, steel mills, garment factories, 
and pottery and glass plants to compete 
with similar domestic American indus- 
tries which are already suffering tre- 
mendously from foreign competition and 
excessive imports which threaten the 
very existence of these American indus- 
tries and further imperil the jobs of the 
hundreds of thousands of American men 
and women whose jobs and/or full-time 
employment are already in_ serious 
danger. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that few of the 
South American countries have come up 
with workable, justifiable proposals for 
the expenditure of this half a billion 
dollars seems to be clear evidence that 
there is no urgent or immediate need for 
an appropriation such as this. 

I shall therefore vote against this $500 
million appropriation because I do not 
believe it is in the best interest of this 
country and its people. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I fully 
support the $500 million appropriation 
for the inter-American social and eco- 
nomic cooperation program now be- 
fore us. 

The tragedy of last week’s action in 
Cuba was not so much the errors of 
intelligence and judgment which led to 
the debacle. Rather, the tragedy lay in 
our involvement in an attempt to topple 
Castro’s revolutionary regime before we 
have had the time to establish ourselves 
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as the true revolutionary of the Amer- 
icas—the country whose great seal builds 
on the spirit of 1776 a new order of the 
ages for freemen everywhere. 

The appropriation before us gives us 
a chance to set in motion the peaceful 
economic and social revolution of Latin 
America which we seek. For some time 
we have talked aid to Latin America, but 
the reality has been pitifully small. By 
today’s action we can put our money 
where our mouth is, and I hope where 
our heart is, too. 

The social and economic construction 
of Latin America is the right course for 
us to follow. The temptation to use 
violent means in Cuba is strong, but we 
must not yield to it. Though a Com- 
munist regime 90 miles from our shores 
is a disaster, it is not a fatal one. Our 
enemies, with their ICBM’s and sub- 
marines, already have the power to strike 
us a grievous blow; their position in 
Cuba does not affect the balance of 
terror. 

Nor does Castro’s Cuba offer an ap- 
preciably more effective base for Rus- 
sian subversion than before the night 
fellon Cuba. A plane or ship bound for 
any country in Latin America can bring 
Communist conspirators from afar as 
easily as from Cuba. 

If the U.S. prestige has been hurt—and 
fatally hurt it has assuredly not been— 
the way to repair it is not through go- 
it-alone military action, but through 
winning the friendship and solidarity of 
the free people of Latin America. Let 
us not be hypnotized and diverted from 
our central mission of economic and 
social construction by Castro. Instead, 
let us quarantine his island and concen- 
trate on the great humanitarian task to 
be accomplished in the rest of the hemi- 
sphere. Time is on our side, for the 
Castros can never survive in a hemi- 
sphere which is free, progressive, and 
united. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, while I am not unfriendly to the 
idea of doing constructive things for the 
nations of South America, I sincerely 
believe that any actions undertaken by 
us should be justified before we give 
our approval. In the past Congress has 
been prone to give blank checks for un- 
derwriting unknown projects by un- 
known people in unknown places, the 
funds to be expended at the discretion of 
one individual. Although we may not 
have been taken in each time by approv- 
ing such legislation in these past in- 
stances, I do believe that we were not 
altogether mindful of our responsibilities 
to our constituents to control the purse 
strings of the National Government. 

I am willing to carefully consider any 
requests for specific items of aid to our 
neighbors to the south, but I feel it is 
my duty to my constituents to know the 
specific manner in which their tax dol- 
lars will be used. It is my sincere judg- 
ment and conviction that any help given 
to South American nations, or to any 
other area of the world, should be given 
on the basis of mutual respect and 
cooperation. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be considerable misapprehen- 
sion that the clouds on today’s interna- 
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tional horizon amount merely to intran- 
sigence on the part of the Communist 
countries. A lot of people believe their 
obstructive tactics are vexing but that 
somehow they will diminish and dis- 
appear. One country after another 
swings away from our sphere of influence 
and example, but many people are se- 
renely confident that, like a pendulum, 
things will soon swing back the other 
way. Riot, brutality, strife, and plunder 
are epidemic in many parts of the world 
around us, yet many regard them as 
things which just somehow happen and 
just somehow will stop happening. 

The brutal truth is that these things 
are made to happen, trouble will not 
just go away and there is no pendulum 
swinging. There is war today just as 
surely as though bullets were flying and 
bombs were dropping. It is a nonmili- 
tary war, yes, but a war for the domina- 
tion of the world and the struggle is 
deadly. It is fought on many, many 
fronts. Until we realize we are fighting 
it, until we fight on those fronts and 
fight the war as a coordinated whole, 
with the same intensive national effort 
as we would fight hot war, we will lose, 
battle by battle, front by front, until 
all is lost. 

Today we have before us a measure 
dealing with just one of the many fronts 
of the war. Had we been a little more 
alert, had we been able to conceive the 
nature and extent of the powers of ag- 
gression against us, we might have fore- 
seen its development long ago. 

As delegates came to the United States 
in 1945 to take part in discussions of the 
formation of the United Nations, many 
of them toured our country, speaking be- 
fore many different groups of people. 
One theme was common among them all: 
the critical need for industrialization. 
The position of economic and political 
power of the United States at the end 
of the Second World War was clearly 
due to our industrial strength. It fol- 
lowed, then, or seemed to follow, that less 
developed countries which wanted to im- 
prove their economic positions could do 
so by becoming industrialized, and could 
become industrialized by loans or gifts 
from the United States of capital equip- 
ment, 

Here was the first open indication that 
the peoples of the world sought a basic 
change to improve their lot. That many 
of these countries could begin by manu- 
facturing or extracting raw materials 
which were in increasingly scarce supply 
may have been a logical point, and may 
have been a valid interpretation of the 
principle of international division of 
labor, but it was emotionally unsatisfy- 
ing. Gradual growth from primitive 
economies to industrial societies by the 
long’ process of capital accumulation 
seemed too slow, difficult, and frustrat- 
ing. Leapfrogging to positions achieved 
by the more. advanced nations only 
through centuries of capital accumula- 
tion became the unrealistic aspiration. 

In the years since 1945, we have fol- 
lowed a policy of international good 
fellowship and helpfulness. We started 
with the attempt to keep starving peo- 
ple from starving. We offered the Mar- 
shall plan. We have continued, sending, 
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under the aegis of the International Co- 
operation Administration, our best tech- 
nicians to advise and to help. We have 
lent money to help less developed na- 
tions to acquire the start toward indus- 
trialization. Yet, somehow, the tre- 
mendous sums of money—sums our great 
grandchildren will still be paying interest 
on—have not touched the heart of the 
situation. 

THE BASIS OF DISCONTENT AMONG THE LESS 

WELL DEVELOPED ECONOMIES 


The people of a large part of the world 
are have-nots. To an astonishing de- 
gree, they live at a bare subsistence level, 
lacking both the means of bettering their 
lot and the political liberties to influence 
their governments. They live in coun- 
tries where there is virtually no middle 
class, but where a small part of the 
population lives in sybaritic splendor, 
and the larger part lives in squalid 
penury. 

This regrettable difference between 
the rich and the poor seemed to be the 
nature of life until we developed broader 
and more complete methods of commu- 
nication. But when the few radios in a 
primitive village began telling of the 
wider distribution of a suitable standard 
of living elsewhere, the have-not’s for 
the first time had a mirror showing them 
their own nakedness. Of democracy 
they knew little, but of hunger and sick- 
ness they knew much. And when they 
learned that others were not so hun- 
gry or so ill, they felt a grievance which 
they burned to express. 

Now, our giving aid to countries in 
which the people are in extremely de- 
pressed condition has not always worked 
out to alleviate the condition of these 
people. Sometimes the profits of the 
small entrepreneurial group have been 
increased, and the people themselves 
have had no abatement of their exploi- 
tation. Pouring more money and more 
equipment into such countries merely 
increases the discontent which is the 
fuel of revolutions. 

Throughout much of Latin America 
there are wide differences between wealth 
and poverty. Even in Mexico, which is 
becoming an economically advanced 
country, there are a good many million 
people living below the monetary econ- 
omy, on the crumbs of subsistence they 
can find. In other areas the situation is 
equally difficult. People who live in 
desperation are not political theorists— 
they are actionists. They will follow 
whoever promises them consideration, 
help, and food. 

HUNGRY PEOPLE AS A COMMUNIST PRESSURE 
POINT 


_ Throughout the world, Communists 
hunt for desperate people to incite them 
to revolution. That they ultimately 
learn that they have been fooled and 
made catspaws of does not deter them 
from an early and enthusiastic response 
to incitement. Civil affairs in various 
of the Latin American countries are now 
beset with disorder, Communist infil- 
tration has gone quite a way—so far in 
fact that it would be difficult to ban it 
by edict in several places. The most 
extreme case is that of Castro in Cuba. 
That Castro started out as a follower of 
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communism we suspect but cannot prove. 
But now there is no doubt that the Cuban 
Government is Communist, and that it 
continues to be an irritant in interna- 
tional relations throughout all of Latin 
America. The Cuban situation illus- 
trates the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves. 

For many years, the people of the 
United States have had a deep affection 
for. the people of Cuba. Conscious of 
oppression of the Cuban people by Spain, 
this country went to war with Spain to 
lift tyranny from Cuba. We could have 
made Cuba, a rich and fertile island not 
a hundred miles from our shores, a part 
of the United States, but instead, prom- 
ised the people of Cuba their freedom, 
and after a number of years of tutoring 
in government and finance, withdrew. 
And in the years since that time, we have 
paid many, many millions of dollars to 
the Cuban people above the world price 
of sugar. In 1952, Batista seized power, 
and subjected Cuba to a harsh dictator- 
ship without foreseeing the consequences. 
Substantial numbers of people in our 
country wished Fidel Castro luck in his 
attempt to free Cuba from this dictator- 
ship, and I am confident that many of 
them did much more than wish. 

Out of that background, Castro has 
stirred up “anti-Yanqui’’ sentiment as 
the fuel for revolutions throughout all 
Latin America. And he has established 
a beachhead for communism just a 
pleasure cruiser day’s run from Florida. 

Throughout Latin America and 
throughout the undeveloped and the 
less developed countries, we are involved 
in a propaganda war. Those who most 
freely attack us are those we have most 
tried to help. But many are unstable 
and hysterical because they are hungry 
and hopeless. 

The proposal before us, made first by 
former President Eisenhower and reiter- 
ated by President Kennedy, for develop- 
mental assistance throughout Latin 
America in proportion to the degree to 
which the countries needing aid have 
bettered their own internal problems of 
social justice is possibly the most con- 
structive step we have so far taken in 
our relations with our hemispheric 
neighbors. Yet its success is by no means 
guaranteed. We must wait to see how 
willing the people of wealth in those 
lands will be to open the way to greater 
prosperity to the less well situated— 
peon, unskilled worker, or landless 
nomad. 


PROBLEM OF CAPITAL FORMATION 


While we seem to be confronted with 
a conflict of propaganda, our real and 
basic difficulty is the age-old problem of 
capital formation. To some extent in 
Latin America, and to a very great extent 
in Africa, there is need for industrial 
growth to support existing populations. 
Outside aid can introduce some food, 
though rarely enpugh to support a popu- 
lation. It can introduce certain kinds 
of equipment. And though the food and 
the equipment may help, capital forma- 
tion must still come from an excess of 
production over the immediate needs for 
consumption. 

We may send big drilling equipment, 
and dredging equipment and scoops and 
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other forms of diggers into a primitive 
country. We may send technical mis- 
sions to train the native workers to use 
the equipment. But the native people 
must work the machines, and must 
somehow be supported by their own in- 
adequate economy while they do so. 
Not until people living in undeveloped 
economies have learned to save, in the 
economic sense, can they expect any 
consequential or permanent improve- 
ment in their standards of living. 

It is strange that even Canada, with 
whom we have had closer and friendlier 
relations than we have had with any 
other country, should now be feeling 
slightly antagonistic toward us. Much 
is made of the fact that our particular 
culture is likely to sweep over Canada, 
destroying the attitudes and folkways 
which are typically Canadian. Our ra- 
dio programs are to be heard in Canada. 
Our magazines can be subscribed to in 
Canada. Our technical achievements 
can influence the thinking of technicians 
in Canada. It is true that these ills are 
due to proximity. But they make Can- 
ada something less than Canada for 
Canadians. And behind this fear of a 
cultural osmosis is a different fear: the 
fear of the domination of Canadian in- 
dustry by investment from the United 
States. It must be remembered that 
when investment funds flow to Canada, 
they flow in response to the promise of 
higher return. And this higher return 
is a symptom of a scarcity of investment 
funds in Canada. What we may realize 
is that the 17,442,000 people in Canada 
are not forming capital as rapidly as 
the needs of Canada or the opportuni- 
ties for investment in Canada would 
suggest. 

Summing up this train of thought: 

First. The major amount of instabil- 
ity among the less well-developed peo- 
ples of the world is due to the depressed 
state of the common people and their 
feeling of hopelessness in the face of 
the richness of the few wealthy men in 
their countries. 

Second. This discontent is fanned, 
wherever possible, by alert Communists, 
who see their opportunities enhanced 
by revolution and discord. 

Third. The development of a greater 
degree of social and economic equality 
and justice within the less well-devel- 
oped countries will improve world peace. 

Fourth. The long-term remedy, how- 
ever, will be the increasing rate of capital 
formation among the have-not nations. 
It will be a very difficult achievement 
to stretch a bare subsistence living to 
allow saving for capital formation, yet 
that must be done, and any help we can 
give that results in such capital forma- 
tion will be real and constructive help. 

In relation to my opening remarks 
this summary leaves three points yet to 
be discussed: First, how far can we go 
in continued giving of aid abroad, sec- 
ond, does the inhibition against inter- 
ference in internal affairs of other na- 
tions preclude us from conditioning aid 
on elimination of Communist influences, 
and, third, can we any longer afford to 
operate aid and other programs abroad 
on the present, uncoordinated basis? 
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WE CANNOT ACHIEVE CAPITAL FORMATION FOR 
OTHERS 

How much foreign aid can we give? 
We have just stood a run on our gold 
supply, a run probably originating from 
a number of simultaneous causes. But 
it gave us a fearful premonition of what 
could happen if we carried our national 
economy without frugality. We have 
pushed our own economy to the point at 
which we shall have to suffer increasing 
inflation as we increase our welfare ex- 
penditures. It seems clear that we are 
going to increase our welfare expendi- 
tures, and that we shall suffer a contin- 
ued and somewhat more rapid inflation. 
Thus, our foreign aid—of whatever 
kind it may be—will be given against 
the increasing costs of inflation. We can 
give a considerable amount of technical 
assistance. We can give articles and 
commodities which we have in surplus. 
And we can help our friends make ex- 
penditures which we should make on our 
own behalf if they did not make them. 
Possibly much of our military aid will 
fall into this classification. 

But it is doubtful that we should or 
even can give the kind of blank check we 
gave soon after the Second World War. 
Large loans which will be spent through- 
out the world, and ultimately tend to 
reduce our gold reserve are to be avoided. 
The kind of technical help and the gift 
of what amounts to “seed corn” will 
surely accomplish most in the long run 
to help our friends raise their standards 
of living. 

STRINGS ON FOREIGN AID 


Shall we continue to hand out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars every year 
and have no real voice in what happens 
to those funds? The propaganda against 
making grants with strings attached is 
of Soviet origin. So is the much-vaunted 
idea of neutralism, the whole object of 
which has been to put strings on Amer- 
ica’s policies and to prevent us from 
making effective use of the aid funds 
that are appropriated. The time has 
come to stop fooling ourselves. Not a 
dollar of foreign aid ought to be spent 
for use by any government which toler- 
ates Communist agents or intrigue of a 
political party with affiliations in Mos- 
cow or Peiping. 

If the countries which we are to help 
will rid themselves of Communist influ- 
ence, we can support them to a certain 
extent, but we must not be expected to 
do that job alone. The nations aided 
must show some positive signs of a ca- 
pacity to establish and maintain their 
own independence and self-governing 
system. 

In this connection a specific showdown 
in Latin America is due and it must 
come at once, particularly in connection 
with this program of developmental as- 
sistance. The Monroe Doctrine warned 
European governments in 1823 to stay 
out of this hemisphere. It is still a valid 
doctrine today. It applies whether at- 
tempts to establish influence in the West- 
ern Hemisphere are overt or covert. 
Implementation of the Monroe Doctrine 
in the administration of this program is 
as much a responsibility of our Govern- 
ment as is armed resistance to an armed 
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intervention which might be attempted 

by a European power in Latin America. 

WE MUST COORDINATE OUR DEFENSE AGAINST 
COMMUNIST NONMILITARY AGGRESSION 


The simple fact is that this Nation and 
its free world allies are engaged in war 
today. Because it is a nonmilitary war 
many people, even in high places, fail to 
recognize its existence. Nonetheless it is 
as deadly serious a war as we have ever 
been in. The stakes run as high as na- 
tional existence itself. It is a war into 
which the Soviets are pouring a vast por- 
tion of their national effort. It is a war 
which the Soviets are fighting with the 
same degree of planning, intelligent at- 
tention and command decision as they 
would fight hot war. It is a war which 
we on our side are fighting with piece- 
meal efforts, without coordination and 
without actually knowing we are fight- 
ing it. The aid programs, the propa- 
ganda efforts, the intelligence services, 
diplomatic machinery are not combined 
into one coordinated defensive effort. No 
attention whatever is given to incor- 
porating these and other nonmilitary 
weapons available in free world arsenals 
into an organized offensive to win the 
war. Ata later date I will make specific 
recommendations in these regards. I 
believe their need and wisdom will be so 
apparent they will be adopted. Other- 
wise I would not support the legislation 
for the Latin American development pro- 
gram or any other expenditure abroad. 
For unless we start doing all the things 
we must do to win, there is no sense in 
doing just a part of them. And, unless 
we do well all the things we must do, 
there is no sense in doing them at all. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have passed in this Congress a 
bill that practically hands a half billion 
dollars to the State Department in the 
form of a blank check. We have told the 
State Department, in effect, “Here is a 
blank check. Spend it as you see fit.” 

Now, a half billion dollars may not 
mean much to some of the gentlemen in 
this assembly. It certainly does mean 
much to the taxpayers of this Nation, 
and especially to the taxpayers in my 
home State of Indiana. 

We on the Appropriations Committee 
have tried diligently to learn of a definite 
program that exists for spending this 
money. We have sought to learn where 
about $106 million of soft money in the 
bill is going to be spent. We have tried 
to’ learn this to no avail. 

We have been told by the State De- 
partment that we must back the bill “on 
faith.” Time and again we have been 
told we “must have faith” that every- 
thing will come out all right and that 
the money will be spent wisely and 
properly. 

I ask you, what kind of justification 
is that? It is about as sensible as giving 
$2 billion to the Corps of Engineers ‘‘on 
faith,” hoping they will carry out the 
right flood control projects. 

These mystery funds have been neither 
explained nor justified, yet we are asked 
to tell our constituents to “grin and bear 
it’”—to “have faith.” 

What has faith gained us in the past? 
We have poured billiens and billions of 
dollars down this foreign aid hole and 
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what have we gained by it? Prestige? 
Friendship? Reciprocated faith in what 
the United States is trying to do? I 
think you will agree that the end result 
of all this aid has been enmity by those 
getting it, an ever-decreasing circle of 
friends and allies and a mounting na- 
tional debt for ourselves. 

I, for one, am against voting for these 
pigs in pokes. When we spend money 
from now on, I want to know where it 
is going, why it is being sent and what 
it is going to do when it gets there. 

Our past experience at trying to win 
friends through dollars has been sad, 
indeed. I think we should stop playing 
the rich uncle, embark on a positive cam- 
paign of pro-Americanism and display 
to the world the image of a nation that 
believes in itself. We should display our 
intention to continue that direction re- 
gardless of minor setbacks. It is time 
we worried about American strength and 
prestige first and allow other countries 
a free and clear choice as to whether 
they want to join us or not. 

Mr.Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary], indicated in debate on 
this bill that the 87th Congress was 
committed by the 86th Congress to this 
program. I should like to point out 
that the gentleman is incorrect. Every 
Member of the 87th Congress was elect- 
ed in 1960. The commitments of the 
86th Congress in no way bind the 87th 
Congress and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia knows it. 

Similarly, each individual Member of 
this august body was sent here because 
his constituents hold him in high es- 
teem. They expect him to seek answers, 
to probe for information and to get the 
facts on everything pertinent to the Na- 
tion’s business. 

If we are now individually and collec- 
tively to abdicate this position of respon- 
sibility, if we are to proceed on a hazy 
policy of “faith” in an unknown pro- 
gram, then we have violated our trust. 
Every one of us should resign and go back 
home and run for office again. It would 
be interesting to see how successful 
those of us who run on a platform of 
blind faith might be. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
compliment the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana {[Mr. Passman] for his 
usual masterful presentation on the 
Latin American assistance program. 
His able analysis of foreign aid bills is 
always most helpful and his remarks to- 
day, as usual, provide wise guidance for 
the House. 

There is no question that an effective 
program of aid to Latin America, despite 
the many widely scattered contributions 
we have made in the past, is long over- 
due, one that is specifically designed to 
assist our friends in this part of the 
world. 

Attention has been directed to lack of 
full information from the agencies con- 
cerned about the scope and extent of 
specific projects to justify the appropria- 
tions requested in this bill. In this re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman, I would like to di- 
rect the attention of my colleagues and 
those agency officials concerned to a 
most worthy project which deserves the 
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type of assistance we seek to provide in 
the Latin American assistance program. 

I speak of the recently instituted Ciu- 
dad de los Nifios or Boys Town, at San 
José, in the friendly, neighboring Re- 
public of Costa Rica. 

To my mind, this project is particu- 
larly deserving of assistance because it 
appears to fit quite naturally within the 
framework of the program outlined re- 
cently by the President for Inter- 
American cooperation. 

Ciudad de los Nifios is only a few 
months old and already it has taken to 
its care 64 Costa Rican boys, ranging 
from 12 to 18 years of age, orphans or 
the victims of broken homes and, some, 
graduates of reformatories. 

It is the purpose of this institution, 
much as with our well known and famed 
Boys Town in Nebraska, not only to 
harbor such unfortunate boys, but to 
impart to them the essential education 
and training they need to become use- 
ful citizens. 

I am advised that Ciudad de los Nifios 
has the official sanction of the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica and that a special 
Costa Rican commemorative stamp has 
been issued to signalize its establish- 
ment. I am also informed that need 
for such an institution is so great that 
plans are already underway for the es- 
tablishment within the near future of 
a physical plant capable of taking care 
of 2,000 boys. At this time, work is pro- 
ceeding on the erection of housing facili- 
ties to accommodate 150 boys by the first 
of next year. 

Notice of this activity has come to my 
attention through friends of the As- 
sumption Fathers who have been en- 
trusted with the development and direc- 
tion of Ciudad de los Nifios. This most 
versatile and enterprising order of 
Catholic priests, founded over 100 years 
ago in France, carries on a wide variety 
of activities, largely in the field of edu- 
cation, throughout the world, including 
that unique educational institution in 
this country, Assumption College, located 
in Worcester, Mass. 

Many young men from my district at- 
tend Assumption, which is especially 
dedicated to the liberal arts, to French 
and religious culture, and to inter- 
national relations. Over the years, like 
many others, I have respected and ad- 
mired the magnificent works of the As- 
sumption Fathers and many of us in this 
House will long remember the truly he- 
roic work of this dedicated order in re- 
building, as a preparatory school, their 
combined preparatory school and college 
facilities which were devastated by the 
Worcester tornado of June 1953. Now 
the Assumption Fathers have established 
a fine, new Assumption College campus, 
also in Worcester, devoted entirely to 
the college department. 

Ciudad de los Nifios is a practical, hu- 
mane undertaking of the Assumption 
Fathers which could well have a strong 
and favorable impact on our interna- 
tional relations. It is an undertaking 
which offers this Nation a fine oppor- 
tunity to lend a timely helping hand in 
the true spirit of inter-American good 
neighbor cooperation. It is my under- 
standing that, in order to keep pace with 
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the opportunities it has to accomplish 
good, Ciudad de los Nifios is urgently in 
need of long-term financing which 
would permit it to go ahead with the 
building of an adequate physical plant. 
I hope that under the regulations worked 
out by the Inter-American Development 
Bank that deserving projects like this 
will receive just and sympathetic consid- 
eration of their needs. 

It would appear that here at Ciudad 
de los Nifos we have a pilot venture 
which should be encouraged by those 
agencies responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Latin American aid pro- 
gram. What could more aptly portray 
to our fellow American Republics the 
deep humanitarian motives of the United 
States of America than to extend to a 
particularly unfortunate segment of the 
youth of Costa Rica the friendly hand 
of friendship within the spirit of the 
President’s cooperative program? 

The long-term benefits of such a ges- 
ture can readily be seen. They are elo- 
quently expressed by an Assumption 
father, a product of Assumption College, 
newly assigned to Ciudad de los Ninos 
who writes to a good friend: 

We are convinced that our Boys’ Town, 
once developed, will be a very strong deter- 
rent to Communist infiltration here in Costa 
Rica and in due time throughout Central 
America. The time is more than ripe for 
our kind of work. What we are doing now 
for 64 boys will, God willing, be done later 
for hundreds, and ultimately for thousands. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that ap- 
propriate agencies of our Government 
will have the imagination to take the 
initiative when a worthwhile opportunity 
of this kind comes along and make 
Ciudad de los Nifios a monument to the 
sincerity of our words and of our mo- 
tives. Let Ciudad de los Nifios become 
a showplace of democracy in America 
and fruitful realization of what the 
Latin American aid program can 
accomplish. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I inquire how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana has 6 minutes remain- 
ing. The gentleman from New York has 
consumed his time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Inter-American cooperation 
Inter-American Social and Economic 
Cooperation Program 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I sought to have the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
yield to tell him that I thought his state- 
ment was appropriate, and that I ap- 
preciated it. I think he put his finger 
on something that is pretty pertinent to 
this whole issue. I am starting well into 
my 13th year in this body under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, and I have never yet voted against 
a foreign aid authorization or appro- 
priation. If I vote against this one it 
will be the first time, and I am sorely 
tempted to do it for the reason that the 
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gentleman mentioned but did not 
elaborate. 

He talked, and there has been much 
talk here on this floor today, about the 
justifications that were going to be 
forthcoming; and I supported this au- 
thorization last year on that basis. We 
passed this authorization bill about the 
first of September and the people who 
are down town now were down there in 
September, by and large. There may 
have been a change or two at the top, 
I do not know, but by and large the same 
people who are in charge of the program 
now were in charge of it then. 

The question the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], asked by implica- 
tion but did not answer, was: What have 
they been doing ever since last Septem- 
ber that they cannot now come to the 
House with any justification at all? 
And if they have not been able to make 
a justification since last September, who 
has the courage to come out here and 
say they are going to be able to justify 
it between now and the first of July, 
or whenever they finally obligate this 
money? 

The trouble with this program is, as 
the committee of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Harpy] has gotten into 
it—and I made a speech a few years ago 
at the University of Utah, in which I 
criticized the program because of lax- 
ness, the carelessness, and the downright 
dishonesty in the program. A man from 
the audience came up and said: “I con- 
gratulate you. You have put your finger 
on a great portion of the trouble.” He 
said, “I am exchange professor here.” 
He said, “If you could arrange in my 
country so that the thieves get what the 
people are getting and the people get 
what the thieves are getting, the people 
would be a lot better off.” 

I asked, “What country are you 
from?” 

He introduced himself as Dr. So-and- 
So from a country in the Middle East. It 
will not do any good to mention it, al- 
though I do not mind mentioning it. 

I asked, “Doctor, who are _ these 
thieves—Americans or of your nation- 
ality?” 

He said, “Some of each.” 

I caught singlehanded a fellow down 
in the State Department with his hand 
in the till in the job he was in. I could 
not go before a jury and prove it, but 
there have been thousands of people 
hanged on less circumstantial evidence 
than Ihad. I reported it to his superiors, 
and what did they do? They promoted 
him to a place down in Latin America, 
in charge of these programs where he 
can really steal, because the money is 
going to be there for him to steal. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] has touched on this. We are 
moving into an area of Latin America 
where the people who have the money 
have refused to commit the money in 
their own countries. They have si- 
phoned it out and put it in Swiss banks 
by the millions, yes, billions of dollars. 

If I thought that 25 percent of this 
$500 million, if anybody can give me an 
assurance that 25 percent of it will get 
down to the people that all of us would 
like to help, the people I have heard 
spoken of who were in poverty, disease, 
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misery, and so forth; asI say, if anybody 
can assure me that 25 percent of it will 
ever reach them, I will vote for the bill 
gladly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the Act of 
September 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 869), $500,000,000 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
2, strike all of lines 4 through 9. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have to spend a great deal of time ex- 
plaining this amendment. It simply 
strikes out $500 million. It leaves $100 
million in the bill for Chilean earthquake 
relief. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSS. 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman meant to 
say $100 million? 

Mr. GROSS. 
million. 

Mr. TABER. You are striking out 
$500 million? 

Mr. GROSS. I am striking out $500 
million and leaving $100 million for 
Chilean earthquake relief. 

Mr. TABER. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say $100 million. That is why 
I got up. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
never heard on the floor of this House 
in my time around here more apologists 
for a bill. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] says he 
wants us to know the facts. That is 
something we have not got anything of 
in this debate this afternoon. There 
are no justifications, no agreements, no 
contracts, no nothing. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp], blandly admits this kind of proce- 
dure sets a precedent, but he says he 
will vote to load another half billion dol- 
lars on the already bent backs of the 
taxpayers of this country, with no justi- 
fication for the spending of it. Then 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] says that mafana, tomorrow, 
next month, or next year he will insist 
that the House recapture control of the 
pursestrings. It just is not done that 
way for next year we will be fed another 
so-called crisis. We live from one crisis 
to another around here. That is the 
formula for appropriating and spending 
more money all over the world. That 
is the formula for loading down the tax- 
payers of this country and making rub- 
berstamp appropriations. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary], took a dim view of this business 
last year. I do not know who or what 
converted him. Last year he said: 

As I understand it, our representative, the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Dillon, is 
already on his way down there— 


That is, to Bogota— 


He could not wait until he got this author- 
ization. He is already on his way down 
there so he will be certain to be in a posi- 
tion to give enough of it away without any 
question. 


I yield to the gentleman 


I meant to say $500 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Ivyield. I used the gen- 
tleman’s name. 

Mr. GARY. I did take a dim view of 
it last year because then we had not 
committed ourselves. We had not made 
a promise and I wanted to stop it before 
we did make a promise. But now that 
we have made the promise I will not be 
a party to welching on that promise. 

Mr. GROSS. Continuing to read from 
last year’s debate: 

Mr. Gross. Of course, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, he may be pretty con- 
fident that the House of Representatives at 
least, when it comes to giving away money 
all over the world, will fly a blank check 
down to him, It will be there. 


And the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. 
Gary] said: 


He can spend it, too. 


Well, I am not as easy to convert, I 
guess, as the gentleman from Virginia, 
to these handout bills. 

Last week there was a special order on 
the House floor. It was in the nature 
of an old fashioned, 2-hour camp meet- 
ing led by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], protesting the importa- 
tion of textiles into this country. The 
gentleman from Georgia hit the sawdust 
trail; he really made the trail hot get- 
ting down here in the well of the House 
to take the lead. He says he has now 
seen the light. He has voted in the past 
for extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, which gives away our markets. 
Now the shoe is beginning to pinch on 
the textile manufacturers in the South. 
Let me warn the gentleman from 
Georgia and other Members not to 
forget for 1 minute that this $500 mil- 
lion can be spent to build more tex- 
tile plants in South America and al- 
low more imports to roll in. It will be 
interesting to note whether those who 
have been screaming about foreign im- 
ports and the use of American gift dol- 
lars to purchase abroad will vote for 
this bill. Make no mistake, it provides 
for both. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, for 
many past years I have constantly taken 
the position that, in my studied opinion, 
we in the United States have greater 
justification to assist nations in the 
Western Hemisphere than to give bil- 
lions upon billions to many nations out- 
side our own hemisphere. 

Now we are involved in a struggle with 
the Communists in Cuba, which threat- 
ens to spread to other nations south of 
our border which could, unless soon 
brought to a halt by some manner or 
means, strengthen the Communist forces 
there to such a degree as to make our 
present problem in that area look simple 
in comparison. 

We might just as well admit here and 
now that the bill now before us is de- 
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signed to be directly beneficial to the 
millions of needy people in that great 
trouble area south of our border in the 
hope that communism will not get a 
stronger foothold there, and hence 
threaten the peace and freedom of the 
United States and the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

The records will show I have not voted 
for any foreign aid bill since the shoot- 
ing war stopped in Korea, except for the 
Turkish-Greek loan and for wheat to the 
hungry people of Pakistan. I have also 
favored sending food, medicine, and 
clothing to sick, hungry, and ragged peo- 
ple across the seas. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for the reasons 
previously stated in my remarks, I shall 
vote for this bill on final passage, and 
then hope and pray that the funds 
herein provided will be spent wisely and 
well for the purposes intended. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, last week at this time 
I was in favor of this bill. In the full 
committee the other day when I heard 
some discussion of it I began to waver; 
I thought perhaps I would vote for a 
motion to recommit and then for the 
bill. But, as I have listened to the de- 
bate today by members of this commit- 
tee one after the other getting up here 
saying there is no justification before 
this Congress for this expenditure, for 
this appropriation, I have now made up 
my mind I must vote against this leg- 
islation. I spoke in favor of the author- 
ization bill a year ago the first time I 
ever spoke for any foreign aid. But, I 
am concerned, when we begin to appro- 
priate funds simply without justification. 
And, the distinguished majority leader 
a few minutes ago said that the sole 
repository of our foreign policy rests in 
the President of the United States under 
the Constitution. I remind you that 
that same Constitution says that no 
money shall be appropriated except by 
the Congress of the United States. Now, 
if he has the responsibility for foreign 
policy, this Congress has the responsi- 
bility for appropriations, and if we are 
to do what we are expected to do under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
those appropriations must be made upon 
some justification and not upon the word 
of someone in the executive department. 
So, if we are going to stand on the Con- 
stitution of the United States in one in- 
stance, it seems to me we should stand 
on the Constitution of the United States 
on the other. 

Now, how about our commitment that 
has been talked about here because of 
the authorization bill? They knew then 
and we knew that you had to have an 
appropriation by the Congress. 

There is no commitment until there 
is an appropriation. It seems to me that 
the only contract, the only commitment 
that was made, is that we would have 
before us full and complete justifications 
before we were asked to make these ap- 
propriations. Every member of this 
committee has now come before you, 
Mr. Chairman, and said there are no 
justifications. So I must say to you 
very frankly, as I said before, that I was 
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for the bill a week ago, I weakened in 
the full committee, and today it seems 
to me if we are to be responsible in our 
position and under the Constitution 
which places the responsibility of ap- 
propriations upon us, we must vote 
against it. I say that every year we 
seem to be drifting into a situation 
where the President is beginning to 
write the legislation and the courts are 
beginning to debate it. I hope that we 
can get back to where this House and 
this Congress and the Members of Con- 
gress will begin to debate these bills upon 
the basis of justifications and not ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us bring this propo- 
sition into proper perspective. Let us 
check the authorization act. Section 2 
states: 

In order to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 1 of this act there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President not to 
exceed $500 million which shall remain 
available until expended and which the 
President may use subject to such other 
legislative provisions as may be enacted, 


We have made a definite and a posi- 
tive commitment. The word of my 
country and your country is good. We 
should appropriate the entire amount 
requested by President Eisenhower and 
subsequently made by President Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make this fur- 
ther statement. I am afraid that I have 
used the word “justifications” very 
loosely. There are justifications for the 
appropriation. I tried to convey in my 
presentation the need for detailed jus- 
tifications by project. However, the 
overall need is present and the commit- 
tee does have justifications. I meant to 
refer to detailed justifications. 

I hope that the House will support the 
subcommittee and the full committee in 
its recommendations and appropriate 
the entire amount requested and as 
agreed to in the authorization act. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Certainly I will yield 
to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does it not boil down 
to this? Since last year we have been 
committed to this; and is it not a fact 
that today we are passing legislation so 
that everybody will know that we kept 
our word? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That would have to 
be our understanding. I have yielded 
my personal position to that of higher 
authority. I certainly agree with the 
distinguished Speaker. The sooner we 
get this legislation behind us the less 
harm will be done, in my candid opinion. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONTE. Is it not a fact that $394 
million of this $500 million that they 
want to cut from the bill goes into the 
Inter-American Bank, where these coun- 
tries and the representatives of these 19 
American Republics must go to request 
a loan; and at that time they will try 
to justify it by their plans and proposals? 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Let us be a little bit 
more positive and say that they will 
justify it. 

Mr. CONTE. They will justify it at 
that time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How much have we al- 
ready contributed to the Inter-American 
Bank that was established in 1959, 1 
year prior to this authorization? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The amount was very 
substantial. 

Mr. GROSS. And we have spent 
money in South America through special 
assistance funds and through the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, have we not? 

Mr. PASSMAN. We have appropriat- 
ed to date to the Inter-American Bank 
$280 million. This money goes into a 
trust fund to finance a social reform pro- 
gram which is badly needed, in my can- 
did opinion, and one that will accom- 
plish very much for this country and for 
our friends in Latin America. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman very 
well knows from his own hearings that 
this is not limited to a social reform 
program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The term “social re- 
form” is a little broad. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it certainly is encourag- 
ing to hear the Speaker of the House 
state he believes we should carry out our 
promises and keep our word. How many 
of those Kennedy campaign promises will 
be kept? One of them, if it was made— 
to look out for party workers—they are 
getting along with all right, the one to 
oust or downgrade Republicans and 
employ Democrats in the executive de- 
partments seems to be worked overtime. 

I go along with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], who told us that he 
listened to my colleague, whom I respect, 
and admire, the very able gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp], who con- 
vinced him, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow], that he should not vote for 
this bill when before he had intended to 
do so. I find myself in a like frame of 
mind. The argument advanced over 
here is an old, old one—instill fear— 
make us afraid. Recall when, as a 
young boy attending the Lutheran 
Church and listening to one of our con- 
servative ministers, once in a while I 
would slip from grace. Mother would 
send me up to the Methodist Church 
just two blocks away where Reverend 
Strickland, the preacher, who preached 
hellfire and damnation, held forth, and 
for a week or so I was a good boy. 
Afraid, if disobedient, would fry in hell. 

Here the majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], tells us that, if we do not vote 
for this bill, something terrible will hap- 
pen. Our colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] tells us this is a mutual security 
measure. He also said it was a national 
security measure. To me the mutual 
security organization and national se- 
curity do not seem to bring the desired 
result, because as we have been follow- 
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ing the advice of our colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] appropriating bil- 
lions, giving all kinds of foreign aid— 
worked around to where we have given 
money to help practically every nation 
all over the world, but today when there 
is war or threat of war in many parts of 
the world we do not know whether any 
one of the nations we have aided will 
support us. In Cuba with Communist 
power sitting on our doorstep, we do not 
know whether any South American 
country will go along with us. We are 
in a situation where we have surrendered 
our national independence to such an ex- 
tent that we cannot protect ourselves. 
We are standing alone with no one to 
help us, after we have given away so 
much of our resources in money, tech- 
nical knowledge, our military secrets. 

One other thing that impressed me in 
this debate—that was the high praise 
given by our majority leader to former 
President Eisenhower. 

They say, “President Eisenhower fa- 
vored this measure,” as though that was 
a@ command from on high. Then, they 
added another statement, “President 
Kennedy is for this bill.” 

In neither case do they cite the rea- 
sons why our former President or the 
present Chief Executive favor this bill. 
To them, it seems to be enough that a 
former President gave the mutuai se- 
curity program his blessing. 

What a pity that the majority leader 
and his colleagues did not learn and act 
upon the advice of former President 
Eisenhower prior to the November elec- 
tion, then at the polls give effect to their 
admiration. How regretful they did not 
discover the need of additional Federal 
judges, as recommended by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower until the power to ap- 
point those judges rested in the hands of 
the President, a member of their party. 

Speaking of fear and danger, some of 
us understand and realize that it is now 
in the hands of the Chief Executive to 
shape to a very great degree future do- 
mestic policy. 

With the leaders of organized labor in 
the ascendancy in the executive depart- 
ments and of almost supreme power to 
shape future legislation, the power to ap- 
point judges who entertain similar 
thinking is of inestimable party value. 

How a man’s convictions, or at least 
his voting record, seem to change—ap- 
parently dependent at times upon who 
holds office. 

Tomorrow we are coming in here, I 
understand, and the Appropriations 
Committee will make a fight to retain 
its authority because its members would 
like to have appropriation bills come be- 
fore that committee. This bill was be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, but 
the administration sent down an order 
to report it out and out it came—with- 
out, as our colleague from Michigan 
said, proper justification. Read the 
REcorD tomorrow, and see where my col- 
league [Mr. Forp] said what they did 
not do; they did not tell the committee 
anything about it. He said he is going to 
or did pray about it but he is going to 
vote for it. I cannot figure it out other 
than that he was frightened into be- 
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lieving that because of the situation in 
Cuba and elsewhere—we must do every- 
thing the President requests. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my understanding 
we are already giving $1,300,000 a year 
to the Organization of American States. 
This would give them another $600 mil- 
lion, as I understand, with no strings 
attached. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In view 
of the Cuban situation we do not know 
whether any of those countries would 
help us. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us how many members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States have given us 
any assurance they will help us in Cuba? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Few, 
as I understand the situation, though 
some may have promised. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, even my distin- 
guished friend [Mr. Jupp] does not pre- 
tend to tell us whether anyone down 
there will, if real need comes, help us. 
He does not know. We will have to wait 
and see. I believe in going along with 
the President, but that does not justify 
the President in ignoring our own form 
of government and refusing to justify, as 
Mr. Bow said, to the Appropriations 
Committee, what they want the money 
for. 

As our colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] said, as the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], repeatedly stated, in time 
of danger, when foreign policy is in- 
volved, we must go along with the Presi- 
dent, and that I think all of us will do. 

But it does not follow that the Presi- 
dent, when there is ample time, as there 
is, should not comply with constitutional 
requirements, as, for instance, that the 
House should first determine what an 
appropriation should be, should justify 
the need and the purpose. 

The presumption that the President 
should know and does know more about 
foreign policy than House Members may 
be sound, but it does not follow that, if 
we are told how much and for what pur- 
pose the money is needed, we will ar- 
bitrarily act unpatriotically or refuse to 
support him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 46, noes 145. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
without amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H.R. 6518) making appropriations for 
the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean 
reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TABER moves to recommit the 
bill (H.R. 6518) to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 329, nays 83, not voting 20, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 42] 
YEAS—329 

Abbitt Casey Evins 
Addabbo Celler Fallon 
Addonizio Chamberlain Farbstein 
Albert Chelf Fascell 
Alexander Chenoweth Feighan 
Andrews Chiperfield Fenton 
Anfuso Church Findley 
Arends Clancy Finnegan 
Ashley Clark Fino 
Aspinall Coad Flood 
Auchincloss Cohelan Fogarty 
Avery Collier Ford 
Ayres Conte Fountain 
Bailey Cook Frazier 
Baldwin Cooley Frelinghuysen 
Barrett Corbett Friedel 
Barry Corman Fulton 
Bass, N.H. Cramer Gallagher 
Bates Curtin Garland 
Becker Curtis, Mass. Garmatz 
Beckworth Daddario Gary 
Bennett, Fla. Dague Gathings 
Blatnik Daniels Giaimo 
Blitch Davis, John W. Gilbert 
Boggs Davis, Tenn. Glenn 
Boland Dawson Goodell 
Bolling Delaney Goodling 
Bolton Dent Granahan 
Bonner Denton Grant 
Brademas Derounian Gray 
Breeding Diggs Green, Oreg. 
Brewster Dingell Green, Pa. 
Brooks, La Dominick Griffin 
Brooks, Tex Donohue Griffiths 
Broo: Dooley Gubser 
Broyhill Downing Hagen, Calif 
Burke, Ky. Doyle Halleck 
Burke, Mass Dulski Halpern 
Byrne, Pa Dwyer Hansen 
Byrnes, Wis. Edmondson Harding 

Elliott Hardy 
Cannon Ellsworth Harrison, Va 
Carey Everett Harrison, Wyo. 
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Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. George 
St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sibal 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Uliman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallihauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weis 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


McSween 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mason 


Michel 
Minshall 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
O’Konski 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Schadeberg 
Scherer 
Scott 
Short 
Shriver 
Siler 
Smith, Calif. 
Taber 
Thomson, Wis. 
Utt 


Van Pelt 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 


Herlong 
Holifield 


Harvey, Mich. Merrow 
Hays Miller, Clem 
Healey Miller, 
Hébert George P. 
Hechler Milliken 
Henderson Mills 
Hoeven Moeller 
Holland Monagan 
Holtzman Montoya 
Horan Moore 
Hosmer Moorhead, Pa. 
Huddleston Morgan 
Ikard, Tex. Morris 
Inouye Morrison 
Jarman Morse 
Jennings Mosher 
Jensen Moss 
Joelson Moulder 
Johnson, Calif. Multer 
Johnson,Md. Murphy 
Johnson, Wis. Murray 
Jonas Natcher 
Jones, Ala. Nelsen 
Jones, Mo. Nix 
Judd Norblad 
Karsten Norrell 
Karth Nygaard 
Kastenmeier O’Brien, Ill. 
Kearns O’Brien, N.Y. 
Kee O’Hara, Ill. 
Keith O’Hara, Mich. 
Kelly Olsen 
Keogh O'Neill 
Kilday Osmers 
King, Calif. Ostertag 
King, N.Y. Passman 
King, Utah Patman 
Kirwan Pelly 
Kornegay Perkins 
Kowalski Peterson 
Lane Pfost 
Langen Philbin 
Lankford Pike 
Latta Pirnie 
Lennon Poage 
Lesinski Poff 
Libonati Powell 
Lindsay Price 
Loser Pucinski 
McCormack Quie 
McDonough Rabaut 
McDowell Rains 
McFall Ray 
McIntire Reifel 
MacGregor Reuss 
Machrowicz Rhodes, Ariz 
Mack Rhodes, Pa 
Madden Riehlman 
Magnuson Rivers, Alaska 
Mahon Robison 
Mailliard Rodino 
Marshall Rogers, Colo. 
Martin, Mass. Rogers, Fla. 
Mathias Rooney 
Matthews Roosevelt 
May Rostenkowski 
Meader Rousselot 
NAYS—83 
Abernethy Dorn 
Adair Dowdy 
Alford Durno 
Alger Flynt 
Andersen, Forrester 
Minn. Gavin 
Ashbrook Gross 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga. 
Baker Haley 
Battin Hall 
Beermann Harris 
Belcher Harsha 
Bell Harvey, Ind. 
Bennett, Mich. Hemphill 
Berry Hiestand 
Betts Hoffman, Il. 
Bow Hoffman, Mich. 
Bray Hull 
Brown Ichord, Mo. 
Bruce Johansen 
Burleson Kilgore 
Cederberg Kitchin 
Colmer Knox 
Cunningham Kyl 
Davis, Laird 
James C. Landrum 
Derwinski Lipscomb 
Devine McCulloch 
Dole McMillan 
NOT VOTING—20 
Anderson, Ill. Bromwell 
Baring Buckley 
Bass, Tenn Curtis, Mo. 
n Fisher 
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McVey Randall Teague, Tex. 
Macdonald Riley Westland 
Miller, N.Y. Ro 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Bromwell for, with Mr. Anderson of 
Illinois against. 

Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Westland against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee for, with Mr. Kil- 
burn against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Riley with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Herlong with Mr. McVey. 
Mr. Roberts with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 


Mr. KYL changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 





THE LATE VERY REVEREND ROBERT 
J. SLAVIN, OP. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sorrow that I announce to this 
House the untimely death of the Very 
Reverend Robert J. Slavin, O.P., the 
president of Providence College. Taken 
from the midst of a busy life in a great 
educational institution which he has 
nobly advanced for almost 20 years and a 
community which he has enriched by his 
inspirational leadership, he leaves a 
legacy of spiritual and educational con- 
tributions which will ever remain so long 
as there is a Providence College and so 
long as there is a State of Rhode Island. 

The record of Father Slavin is in- 
scribed high on the lists of American 
scholarship. At home in the company 
of men of letters from all corners of the 
world, he was preeminent among his 
peers. In the art of the spoken word he 
was truly an accomplished master, com- 
manding the attention and respect of his 
auditors and always conveying a message 
both worthwhile and memorable. His 
discourses on matters of science, philos- 
ophy or current events were ever worthy 
of a true son of St. Dominic and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and were equally ac- 
curate, thought-provoking, and sound. 

Father Slavin came to Providence Col- 
lege while it was yet struggling in its 
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early growth and gave to it a strong, en- 
lightened, and progressive leadership 
which has resulted in the development of 
one of the greatest private educational 
facilities in the United States. Under 
his administration great strides have 
been achieved both in facilities, faculty, 
and student body. His particular inter- 
est in the field of scientific research pro- 
vided the impetus to singular advance- 
ment in that field, so that today the 
work of the faculty and students at 
Providence College, working in modern, 
well-equipped facilities, is well known to 
research men in all parts of the country. 
The many new buildings at Providence 
College, the bustling academic life on its 
beautiful, expansive campus, remain as 
monuments to his administrative abili- 
ties. 

Ever mindful of the need for solving 
the problems of modern life through the 
minds and hearts of men—the eternal 
values of spirit in a world ever turning 
more and more to material values 
alone—he insisted upon the retention of 
a classical education as the foundation 
for scholarship in any special field. As 
a philosopher, he early earned recogni- 
tion at Catholic University here in 
Washington and constantly maintained 
a keen interest and active participation 
in this important phase of education. 
His genuine friendship with his neigh- 
boring educational fellows at Brown 
University and the University of Rhode 
Island was reciprocated, and the amity 
and cooperations which he helped to 
foster contributed in significant measure 
to the promotion of academic develop- 
ment in his adopted State. Father 
Slavin will be missed by hosts of friends 
there, as well as at his own Providence 
College. 

In closing, let me say that his first and 
highest calling was that of a priestly 
member of a great order founded by St. 
Dominic centuries ago. In his spiritual 
and devotional life, Father Slavin has 
left his greatest mark. His inspirational 
example, appealing as it did to men of 
all creeds and races who knew him, could 
not help but influence their lives, as it 
has mine, for good. The world is a little 
better place for having had the oppor- 
tunity for knowing him. I, together with 
legions of Rhode Island citizens and 
Providence College men, have lost a val- 
ued friend and a truly great man. His 
memory will yet remain with all of us. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have differed with proponents of the 
foreign aid program in the past and 
have never supported that program. It 
might seem unusual, therefore, for me 
to speak out today in behalf of a $600 
million appropriation for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, to assist Latin Amer- 
ican nations. 
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But I do so speak, and I speak in 
support of the bill because I think it of- 
fers an excellent chance to make a con- 
tribution toward fighting communism in 
the Western Hemisphere. Events in 
Cuba in recent months, and especially 
in recent days, give us great concern 
over the establishment of a Communist 
foothold virtually in our own backyard. 

President John F. Kennedy has a sin- 
cere desire to repulse this threat, and, 
I believe, this is true of every Member 
of this body. Under the provisions of 
the bill, we would make available $600 
million to our friends in South America 
to help them with programs they feel 
the need to carry out for the good of 
their people. This is in no sense a give- 
away. It is a loan program, and I be- 
lieve it is based on sound business 
practices. 

First, no nation in South America 
would be forced to take any funds against 
its will. It will not be spoon fed. 

Second, any nation desiring to borrow 
from this fund must, as evidence of good 
faith and as a partner in the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, first place 
in the International Bank a deposit to 
be used in connection with the develop- 
ment loan program. ‘Therefore, it is a 
case of help being given to those who 
would attempt also to help themselves. 

Third, absolutely no funds will be 
loaned to Fidel Castro or any of his 
representatives and allies. 

Fourth, this program will solidify the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere and 
give them a common purpose in work- 
ing for helpful projects to better the lot 
of their people. And if the people are 
content, if they see efforts to help them 
being made, they will not be prone to 
follow the Communists’ march. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall sup- 
port this program and I am sure that 
all Members who desire to help the Ken- 
nedy administration fight communism 
in the Western Hemisphere will give se- 
rious consideration to supporting it. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ferees on the bill H.R. 4884 may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report. I may say that this will 
be called up the first thing tomorrow. 
It was a unanimous report by the con- 
ferees, so I am informed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES”—“DO GOOD 
TO THEM THAT HATE YOU” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HO of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as a warning against envy, 
jealousy, hate, deliberately refraining 
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from hating anyone, the above expresses 
a noble thought. 

It does not follow, however, that we, 
as a nation, should deliberately 
strengthen the hand of any government 
which has, as one of its objectives, the 
destruction of our independence, the 
freedom of our citizens. 

But yet, since World War I, we have 
deliberately and consistently given aid 
to the thinking and the activities of a 
government whose success, if it continues 
to seek its present objectives, would not 
only destroy us as a nation but end our 
individual opportunity and freedom. 

In the Saturday Evening Post of April 
29, there is an editorial which I will read: 


Let’s Not HELP ARM Our ENEMIES IN THE 
NAME OF TRADE 

It could be that Communist plotters owe 
as much to bureaucratic ineptitude here in 
our own country as to their spies. The case 
of the ball-bearing machines which almost 
got to Russia supports this suspicion. 

The machines in question, which are 
manufactured by the Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co. of Springfield, Vt., are vital in 
the production of a type of miniature ball 
bearings which are important in the making 
of missiles and other military paraphernalia. 
These machines are unique, and without 
them the Soviet missile program has been 
considerably handicapped. Early last year 
the U.S.S.R., recognizing their importance, 
ordered 45 Bryant machines—almost as many 
as the 66 on duty in this country—and the 
company made the normal application to the 
Department of Commerce for an export li- 
cense. The license was granted, and ship- 
ment of an advance consignment of the 
machines seemed imminent. 

At this point American security got a 
break from the patriotism of two men—one 
an engineer employed by the Bryant Com- 
pany, the other an officer in a company 
which had been associated with Bryant in 
developing the machine. These men in- 
formed the Department of Commerce of the 
significance of the machine in defense work 
and attempted to get the export license re- 
voked. The Department, then under Sec- 
retary Frederick H. Mueller, took the position 
that practically identical machines were 
available in Italy and elsewhere, and there- 
fore no security reason for refusing to ex- 
port Bryant machines to Russia existed. 
After the change of administrations, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther Hodges, ap- 
parently relying on the file of reports left 
behind by his predecessor, found no reason 
to hold up the machines. Nobody appeared 
troubled by the question: Why, if Russia 
can buy equally good machines anywhere, is 
she willing to pay much more for the Bryant 
machines? 

The shipment might have been made had 
the matter not come to the attention of 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, vice chairman of 
the Senate’s Subcommittee on Internal 
Security. The committee promptly set up 
hearings and called in a dozen or so of the 
top authorities on ball-bearing manufacture, 
whose testimony established the unique role 
of the Bryant machine in the defense in- 
dustry. 

The immediate result—after a series of 
photo finishes virtually on the dock—was a 
permanent withdrawal of permission to send 
the machines to Russia. The long-term re- 
sults are expected to be a tightening of ex- 
port controls and greater attention by Com- 
merce and other departments to the views 
of Defense officials in matters of this kind. 
In a press conference President Kennedy de- 
scribed the affair as “not the best example 
of Government in action” and gave as- 
surance that better liaison could be expected. 
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Perhaps the most surprising revelation 
from Senator Dopp’s investigation was the 
news that the Defense Department had re- 
peatedly objected to the licensing of the 
Bryant shipments, but had been unable to 

ersuade officials in the Commerce Depart- 
ment that the machines should be kept in 
this country. This points up the difference 
in viewpoint between Government officials 
devoted to increasing trade among nations 
and those concerned with our military se- 
curity. Obviously, while promotion of inter- 
national trade is certainly desirable, it is 
even more important to make certain that 
items vital to our security are excluded from 
commerce with Iron Curtain countries. The 
Bryant-machine story also underscores the 
importance oz the investigative function of 
committees of Congress, especially when 
sparked by an old FBI man like Senator 
Dopp. 


To that editorial it might well be 
added that, during the past few years in 
this country, two groups have been fol- 
lowing a course that will prove the truth 
of the old statement that we can be 
destroyed, not by the attack of any other 
nation, but from within. 

First, we have the sincere Christian’s 
desire to help everyone elsewhere in the 
wide, wide world. To their announced 
purpose, we might all subscribe, but, un- 
fortunately, they ignore the facts of life, 
the truth that people elsewhere in the 
world are not only ambitious but greedy; 
not only want more of material things, 
but would force their way of thinking 
and living upon us. 

Then, there is another group headed 
by Walter Reuther, supported by his two 
brothers, Roy and Victor, and others of 
like mind. Walter and Victor spent 
some time in Europe, worked in Russian 
factories, and apparently became con- 
verts to Russia’s political and economic 
philosophy. 

For many, many years, Reuther, the 
CIO, have advocated that we give to 
other nations not only money, not only 
machinery, unlimited technical informa- 
tion, but access to all our economic and 
military secrets. 

The net result of complying with the 
wishes of these two groups is with us 
today causing loss of jobs and we find 
ourselves handicapped in our ability to 
defend ourselves and the individual’s 
cherished freedom of thought and action. 

Just when, if ever—before we have 
been destroyed as a nation, as individ- 
uals, lost all our blessings—will we think 
just a little less of helping our enemies 
and look to our own personal and na- 
tional welfare and security? 





IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the following House 
concurrent resolution: 

Whereas the conditions that have long 


obtained in our near neighbor, Cuba, in 
recent years, and which are now critically 
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acute, constitute an ever mounting danger 
and menace to our own and sister countries 
of the Western Hemisphere at the hands of 
communistic influence and sanguinary power 
which, if permitted to continue, will de- 
stroy every vestige of free and representative 
government in these nations, and lead to 
the complete dominance by the most brutal 
despotism the world has ever known; 

Whereas these communistic activities are 
clear cut and intended violations of the 
Monroe Doctrine; and of the various declara- 
tions and historic policies of these nations 
on the subject of foreign efforts to penetrate 
and assume power in this Hemisphere: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
of America that immediate and effective ac- 
tion is necessary for the protection and the 
life of our American nations, and for the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine; 

Sec. 2. That to these ends all our Amer- 
ican governments should forthwith unite, 
in line with their traditional policies and 
treaty obligations, to repel these monstrous 
forces of evil, and to employ whatever means 
may be necessary, military or otherwise; and 

Sec. 3. That we fully support the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America in his 
recent statements touching these matters, 
with the pledge that we shall give him ef- 
fective cooperation in doing whatever is 
necessary to be done—in concert with the 
other affected nations, or by the United 
States alone, if the emergency so requires— 
in line with the principles and practices of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


In connection with the above resolu- 
tion, I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a very pertinent edi- 
torial appearing in the current issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Tue CiimaAx Is HERE 
(By David Lawrence) 


The cycle of events that inevitably pre- 
cedes a war is beginning to emerge. 

The free world is tormented by a desire to 
pay almost any price to avoid a catastrophe. 
Yet bitter experience tells us that this is the 
very thing that can plunge us into bloody 
conflict. 

We are being threatened today in every 
continent. 

Soviet imperialism is subverting govern- 
ment after government—in Latin America, 
in Africa, in Asia, and in Europe. 

Even in our own country, there are some 
misguided newspaper editors, some mis- 
guided businessmen, and some misguided 
intellectuals who pooh-pooh the menace. 
They raise smokescreens about the need for 
trade or to defend Communist activity as a 
right of free speech. 

It was Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes who, 
in a famous decision, said that free speech 
does not include the right to cry “Fire” in a 
crowded theater. Nor is there in our Consti- 
tution any guarantee of protection for a 
Communist Party which organizes demon- 
strations and tries to infiltrate the churches 
and the colleges, the radio and the press— 
all at the behest of an enemy government. 

This technique of infiltration is being ap- 
plied throughout the free world—in Britain 
and in France and in Italy, as well as in 
North America. 

When will we wake up to the fact that we 
are engaged in a world war—Communist 
style? 

We call it a cold war as if this makes it 
remote from a hot war and hence a mere 
routine of modern diplomacy. 

No country in this hemisphere apparently 
is free from the Soviet invasion. 

We have placed our hopes in the Organiza- 
tion of American States, but its members 
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are themselves weak because their own gov- 
ernments are threatened from within by 
Communist-inspired opposition. 

We read of the troubles in Laos and in the 
Congo, and we are misled into believing that 
they are just part of the process of evolu- 
tion from colonialism to independence. But 
the truth is that Western democracies are 
being fooled by the argument that all that’s 
needed is economic help to remove poverty 
and illiteracy. 

Something sinister has been introduced 
which must be faced squarely if the holo- 
caust is to be averted. 

The simple fact is that the Soviet 
Union, which spends billions of dollars an- 
nually on the cold war is convinced that the 
free world will not fight—that its alliances 
are weak and that it is disunited. That’s 
what Hitler, too, believed, especially after 
the summit conference at Munich in 1938. 

Every day there are signs that the Mu- 
nich philosophy of appeasement pervades 
many of the free governments. Why should 
Moscow change its policy if it can make 
headway toward complete conquest by peace- 
fully taking over government after govern- 
ment? 

Nikita Khrushchev rants against co- 
lonialism, but hypocritically maintains a 
system of tyranny that has made colonies 
for the Soviets out of several countries in 
eastern Europe which once enjoyed inde- 
pendence. 

What shall the free world do about all 
this? Shall it continue to hand out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars every year and 
have no real voice in what happens to those 
funds? The propaganda against making 
grants with strings attached is of Soviet 
origin. So is the much-vaunted neutralism, 
the whole object of which has been to put 
strings on America’s policies and to prevent 
us from making our funds effective. 

The time has come to stop fooling our- 
selves. 

Not a dollar of foreign aid ought to be 
appropriated for use by any government 
which tolerates Communist agents or in- 
trigue or a political party with affiliations 
in Moscow or Peiping. 

If the countries which we are to help will 
rid themselves of Communist influence, we 
can support them to a certain extent, but we 
must not be expected to do that job alone. 
The nations aided must show some signs of 
@ capacity to establish and maintain their 
own independence and _e self-governing 
system. 

A showdown in Latin America is due. 

The Monroe Doctrine warned European 
governments in 1823 to stay out of this hem- 
isphere. It is still a valid doctrine today. 

The Soviets have established a base in 
Cuba and are invading other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

A warning should be issued to the Soviet 
Government to get its agents, spy rings, and 
munitions depots out of Latin America. 

If necessary, an armed blockade must be 
imposed—as was done recently along the 
coasts of Nicaragua and Guatemala—to en- 
force our position. Unless we show we are 
ready to fight, there will be no peace in the 
world. 

The Soviets can’t afford a war in the Carib- 
bean. They are bluffing. It is time to call 
their bluff, or soon we will face a tragic 
climax—the big war. 





TOURISM FOR KOREA 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, more than 
a million Americans have been sent to 
Korea in the last decade to participate 
heroically in the defense of that nation 
and the security of all other free nations 
in the Far East and of ourselves. But a 
war does not provide the setting in which 
peoples involved in it get the best im- 
pressions of each other. 

Today I wish to bring to your attention 
the active tourism program which the 
Republic of Korea has initiated to en- 
courage Americans and others to visit 
Korea now in order to.discover and en- 
joy its many attractions under more 
favorable circumstances. This program 
is being carried out under the leadership 
of the distinguished Korean Minister of 
Transportation, the Honorable Hae Jung 
Park. 

May I first say a word about the eco- 
nomic significance of this carefully 
planned program under Korean leader- 
ship to develop and merchandise the 
natural resources, cultural heritage, and 
charm of a gifted nation and sturdy ally. 

The Koreans are determined to earn 
foreign exchange by a systematic de- 
velopment which is designed to produce 
in a modest way much-needed trade 
credits. It will provide for the Land of 
the Morning Calm a new industry. That 
industry, to the extent that it is suc- 
cessful, will save the taxpayers of the 
United States millions of dollars in aid 
grants. 

Beyond economics, however, the po- 
litical significance of the Korean tourism 
program, now being launched, is im- 
portant because it will bring to thousands 
of Americans and other citizens of the 
free world a fuller appreciation of the 
people and the country which the United 
States and the United Nations helped 
to save from the imperialistic designs 
of world communism. People traveling 
in the Republic of Korea will see with 
their own eyes the significance of the 
great effort of 1950-53, and still con- 
tinuing. As they stand with bared heads 
in the United Nations cemetery by the 
sea at Pusan, they will feel the sacred- 
ness of the mission which is the respon- 
sibility of all of us. As our people meet 
the Korean people and experience their 
love of life, beauty, and freedom, they will 
come to a deeper appreciation of how 
teamwork of free nations can turn back 
the raw power of the Communists in their 
efforts to destroy the freedom of Korea, 
drive the free government of the Re- 
public of China from Taiwan, and add 
chaos to the United Nations by forcing 
the admission of the Communist regime 
controlling mainland China into that 
body pledged to uphold the peace and 
security of the world by the cooperation 
of peace-loving nations. In Korea 
Americans will see the growing pains of 
free, democratic, government. Likewise 
Koreans will come to know Americans— 
not just military men, and diplomats, 
and administrators, but men and women 
of the Main Streets and by-streets from 
Boston to California and from Canada 
to Mexico. Such travel will build net- 
works of personal friendship and under- 
standing. 

Most important of all, Mr. Speaker, 
will be the broadening cultural value 
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of these contacts between our people 
and the Koreans. The visitors will ex- 
perience the expansion of the human 
spirit which comes in watching a people 
reverently observe the birthday of Bud- 
dha, the birthday of Confucius, and the 
birthday of Jesus. They will eat Korean 
dishes and enjoy the tea and Keesang 
houses. Let them visit Ewha University, 
a great institution of learning which 
compares with the great women’s col- 
leges in the United States. See the 
children gaily flying their kites. Visit 
the pagodas and temples. Stroll through 
the hidden gardens. See Korean indus- 
tries pouring out products by increasing- 
ly skillful labor. Witness the traditional 
dances. Listen to the classical music 
from Korea’s own instruments. Relax 
in the historical hot springs resorts. Ob- 
serve the farmers’ festivals. Motor 
through the countryside and see the men 
and women at work in the fields and rice 
paddies. Study Korean history and use 
the camera to record explorations into a 
civilization as ancient in its quality as 
it is modern in its devotion to freedom. 

Yes, Korea is rich in rugged moun- 
tains, abundant hot springs, countless 
islands and inlets, centuries-old shrines, 
classical and modern art, sculpture, 
music, dance, and literature, a depth of 
soul which is expressed in a love of the 
arts, a growing economy in which free 
men are at work in productive agricul- 
ture and industry. Visit Cheju Island 
where ancient folkways survive and sea- 
maids dive into ocean waters to gather 
seaweed. But Korea is richest in the 
spirit of its brave people holding there 
at the 38th parallel, along with our men, 
the fortress of freedom against the power 
which would sweep this great nation from 
the peninsula into the sea. 

I pay my respects to the Republic of 
Korea as the homeland of a brave and 
freedom-loving people. I congratulate 
my friends on the economic imagina- 
tion which is embodied in the tourism 
program. No American who visits Ko- 
rea’s sacred and historic soil will return 
without renewed faith in freedom and a 
deepened determination to preserve it. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time today to continue what I be- 
lieve is a justifiable and timely discus- 
sion of a problem which affects one of 
the major industries of this country. I 
speak of the textile industry upon which 
the economy of my particular State is 
greatly dependent. From time to time 
here on the scene of the Nation’s Capital, 
we, who are concerned, have tried to call 
attention to this problem, because of the 
fact that imports from various countries, 
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not only countries that are friendly but 
those that are unfriendly, continue to 
increase. These imports have beat down 
the price of goods that are manufactured 
with American labor and now have in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
volume of textile imports is directly af- 
fecting the ability of the American man- 
ufacturer to market his goods here in 
America. It is no secret any longer that 
the foreign markets, which American 
manufacturers in the textile and other 
industries once had, have either been 
given away, traded away, stolen, or 
otherwise taken from the people of 
America. It is no secret to those people 
who work in the textile industry or to 
those people who went to war in an- 
other day to protect this country and 
who expected to come back to a pros- 
perity dependent in part upon the tex- 
tile industry, that there has been a be- 
trayal and that betrayal has continued 
to exist. The goods continue to come in. 
We on the scene here continue to try to 
make some effort to get some relief, but 
nothing is forthcoming because of cer- 
tain policies of the Government and of 
certain people in certain departments of 
this Government—and those people are 
becoming more suspect every year. 

This industry is among other indus- 
tries being threatened with such com- 
petition that in a few years we will not 
have any textile industry. We not only 
have let our friends come in under one 
guise or another, but even our enemies 
are exporting to this country and the 
volume increases each passing month. 

Not long ago I was privileged to be in 
Hong Kong. I took the occasion while I 
was in Hong Kong to purchase at some 
considerable expense and inconvenience 
some manufactured cloth which was 
made in Red China. That particular 
cloth, because it was made in Red China, 
was of such a nature that under our reg- 
ulations, it could not be brought back 
into the United States except in the form 
of manufactured goods. I made the 
purchase through the assistance of some 
of the personnel there in the consulate 
who knew the language and who could 
take me around to the shops and one 
thing and another. I bought it in such 
packages that it could be brought into 
the United States without being in viola- 
tion of the regulations of the Treasury 
Department. Finally, the Department 
allowed us to bring it into the United 
States. I have had that cloth tested by 
people who have been successful in the 
textile industry for many years—people 
who have contributed as taxpayers— 
which the people in Hong Kong and 
the Red Chinese and others have not 
done. Let me remind you again of the 
patriotism, application, dedication, and 
hard work our textile people exhibit and 
employ; need I remind you that each 
payday taxes are withheld from their 
wages to support this Government. 

Let me remind you that Japanese ex- 
porters to this country have not con- 
tributed in any way to our taxes. Let 
me remind you that many other foreign 
countries have not contributed anything 
to our taxes, have not sent anybody to 
provide for this country, have not done 
anything for this country except to live 
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off of it, and yet we continue to give 
them our largesse. 

I have here a letter. I will not quote 
the company’s name, because I do not 
want any retribution. That is a horrible 
thing to say, but in these days and times 
who knows? This letter went on to say: 

Where possible, we have analyzed both the 
gray and the finished goods, and I enclose 
the head of our research department’s 
analysis of these goods. Generally, as you 
will note, these goods vary from ours in 
weight and type finish; however, I can’t say 
that our quality exceeded theirs by much. 
As we discussed earlier, if they want to, they 
can make goods comparable to ours. In 
some instances, they “load’’ their cloth with 
starch to fool the public. However, in others 
they are very quality conscious throughout 
the processing of the cloth. In other words, 
the domestic textile firms cannot be assured 
of continued success against imports due to 
quality. 


In a report which I made after that 
particular trip, a report of visits I made 
to textile plants in Hong Kong and in 
certain parts of Japan, I took occasion 
to put in that report remarks of what 
I found in some of the plants, that the 
machinery which the Chinese and Japa- 
nese have is equal if not superior to ours. 
We in our great American way have sold 
them the best machinery. Most of it, 
I am afraid, has been financed by some 
do-gooders up here in what we call the 
State Department. We call them a State 
Department. I am not sure what others 
will call them, but up in that particular 
Department they tell us that we must do 
this for one purpose or another, and they 
forget the American people, and the be- 
trayal continues. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my understanding 
that following the war we bought the 
most modern machinery, gave it to the 
Japanese, sent technicians over to teach 
them how to knit gloves and mittens that 
Americans would wear, and provided 
those people with the yarn to make the 
mittens and the gloves. That was after 
the war. What do we find now? They 
have now taken over our market. Where 
we once had 30 or 40 knitting mills in 
this country we today have 13 left. One 
happens to be in my district. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would say to the 
gentleman that that is entirely correct. 
We not only gave them the capital, we 
gave them American-built machinery 
and we furnished the technicians and 
the technical processes, the know-how. 
What we did not furnish was the actual 
housing for the plants themselves. We 
furnished the cotton at 8 cents less than 
we charge our American manufacturers. 
The only thing we did not furnish with 
the exception of actual housing for the 
laborers, so far as I can determine was 
some of the management. They wanted 
to take care of the management them- 
selves. We did not furnish their labor. 

The result is that American labor it- 
self has been sold down the river right 
in this particular field, and American 
textile labor has been sold down the 
river, That is not all; there are other 
parts of labor, organized and technical, 
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that have been sold down the river by 
this policy. 

Mr. GROSS. We not only gave them 
the best machinery and exported our 
know-how, but now we are giving them 
our market in which to sell their cheap 
labor goods. 

Mr.HEMPHILL. As my distinguished 
friend well knows, in the marketing 
facilities of the world where quality is 
not the question, the question of profit 
necessarily causes the factor who is go- 
ing to resell the goods to buy as cheaply 
as he can. 

Now, as the gentleman well recollects, 
first we lost the markets in the Philip- 
pines, the southeastern part of Asia, and 
that section of the world. Then we lost 
whatever markets we had in Western 
Europe, markets we were trying to 
create. Finally, the only market we had 
remaining was the market in Canada, 
and today we are losing the markets in 
Canada, the textile markets especially, 
which we previously had. That in itself 
is bad. 

Here is a significant statement from a 
man who has been in the business and 
here is what he says is going to happen: 

Only last week one of our major customers 
suggested to me that perhaps in the not too 
distant future he would be forced to make 
his garments with foreign cloth due to the 
fact his large customers were not sure how 
long they would continue to pay the price 
that their suppliers would have to charge 
to use domestic goods. 


I cannot understand the “giveaway 
trade and market” philosophy. I cannot 
understand it because I think the Ameri- 
can people are deserving of first allegi- 
ance from every bureaucracy, if you want 
to call it that, or department, if it has 
that dignity, every Government worker 
and everybody connected with the Govy- 
ernment, including every Congressman 
and every Senator. If we are going to 
adopt policies uptown for one reason or 
another, and I have not the time to dis- 
cuss the reasons, which are against 
American interests, then it seems to me 
Benedict Arnold set a pattern. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we have the do- 
gooders too here in Congress who dish 
out foreign aid all over the world to build 
powerplants, to buy the machinery to 
give to these people, to build the plants 
and so forth. We had an example of 
that this afternoon. 

Does not the gentleman agree with me 
that the end result of the multi-billion- 
dollar long-term program for South 
America is going to mean more imports 
into this country from South America? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Let me say to the 
gentleman that I have never questioned 
the motive of a Member of Congress and 
his vote. If his experience was anything 
like mine getting here, he had a hard 
time getting here, he has a hard time 
staying here on what he is being paid. 
I think the Members of Congress, so far 
as I am concerned, are wonderful people. 
I do not want to discuss that. But I 
will say to the gentleman, I came over 
and listened to the debate today and I 
found out nobody could justify it. The 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment, which was asking for the legisla- 
tion, could not give us any figures; the 
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members of the committee sitting here 
could not give us any figures to justify 
it; the gentlemen on the committee read 
from the report that they could not 
justify it; members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which should have been 
concerned with the legislation, and I 
assume were, said it was nothing but 
another opportunity to go out and steal. 
I do not believe the American people 
want me to allow somebody to steal the 
tax money. That is as simple as it can 


Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the statement he has 
made, and I desire to associate myself 
with him. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. Let me say to the gentleman that 
any time we export an American job, 
just one, we have done a disservice to 
an American citizen. I believe the 
American citizen is important. That has 
been my philosophy. Any time an 
American citizen is hurt it is of great 
concern to me. I do not believe in a 
lot of these agreements being made. I 
think the strength of America has got 
to be shown to the world, and until we 
show that strength, and we have to show 
strength in areas of trade also, we can- 
not succeed. We keep on appropriating 
this money and we keep on losing 
friends. If the gentleman can tell me 
of one diplomatic victory or one victory 
to our trade that we have had in the 
last 10 years through these policies, I 
would like to be informed of it. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to be in- 
formed too. In 1959 there was imported 
into this country a billion 300 million 
pounds of dressed beef, coming princi- 
pally from South America. On the other 
hand, we pay our farmers to take land 
out of production, we pay them to store 
feed grains. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, what 
happened with the importation of a 
million pounds of dressed beef into this 
country? Why, we displaced the con- 
sumption of 400 million bushels of corn 
in the feed that would have gone into 
the animals that were displaced. 

The gentleman is interested in textiles. 
I am interested in agricultural products 
and in the welfare of this country. I 
appreciate the fact that the gentleman 
is today, and has in the past, been will- 
ing to take the time and the trouble to 
come on the floor of the House and state 
the position of those of us who have not 
been here quite as frequently on this 
subject. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I want to remind the gentleman that 
just about a week or 10 days ago we had 
a sugar bill. That particular sugar bill 
gave a bonanza to certain people over- 
seas, and the American sugar producer 
in this country was being shut off. The 
door was shut in his face by that par- 
ticular legislation. And, that is the type 
of thing that has been going on here for 
years. Now, if somebody wants to look 
around at our situation and ask us why 
we are in trouble, it is pretty obvious 
to anybody that wants to reason about 
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it or that has the guts to get up and 
talk about it. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
as part of my remarks memoranda A 
and B showing analyses which were 
made of the Red Chinese cloth which 
is coming into the United States: 


A COMPARISON OF HonGc KONG AND U.S. 
FABRICS 


In the comparison between Hong Kong 
and U.S. grey goods, all samples of U.S. goods 
represent fabrics woven by with the 
exception of one sample, 

Grey cotton sateen in the 8.04 ounce 
weight made in Hong Kong appeared to have 
@ quality equal to theirs weighing 8.93 
aqunces. This appearance is a little deceptive, 
since the Hong Kong fabric was woven with a 
156 total thread count, while theirs contains 
the higher 183 total thread count per inch. 
This lower thread count would permit the 
use of coarser and, therefore, cheaper cot- 
tons. Their also used for compari- 
son was a lighter 6.32 ounce fabric, but still 
contains the higher 183 total thread count. 
Size content of 7.55 percent for the Hong 
Kohg fabric is about the same as that used 
in their twills. 

Two samples of grey twills from Hong 
Kong were visually compared with theirs. 
Overall appearance for the four samples of 
yarn and cotton quality was about equal. 
Theirs was a little higher in color with 
slightly less trash than the other three 
samples. The Hong Kong twills showed a 
total thread count of 144 and 164, which 
averages lower than the 174 for theirs. This 
lower total thread count and coarser yarn 
number seems to be a characteristic of both 
grey and finished cotton goods from the 
Hong Kong area. 

Fine cotton poplin in the grey, made in 
Hong Kong compared favorably in appear- 
ance with their combed The Hong 
Kong sample weighed 4.66 ounces per square 
yard which was lighter than their 6.07 ounces 
per square yard. In this case the thread 
count of 192, Hong Kong, and 193 for ours— 
which would indicate lighter number for the 
combed Hong Kong fabric. This is particu- 
larly true since the Hong Kong fabric showed 
a desize loss of 13.3 percent while 
slashed with C.M.C. only lost 4.71 percent 
of dry weight. (We use more cotton per 
pound of cloth.) 

A sample of grey Hong Kong fine sheeting 
in the 3.13-ounce-per-square-yard print 
cloth weight showed approximately equal 
quality when compared with our 3.11 ounces. 
After finishing it probably would be difficult 
to distinguish the two fabrics. Total thread 
counts were about the same for both sam- 
pies. 

A second Hong Kong fine sheeting or print 
cloth sample in the 4.21-ounce-per-square- 
yard weight also appeared equal in yarn 
and cotton quality to ours. Thread counts 
were equal and size content was within 1 
percent of each other. These two samples 
could be used in the same garment without 
difficulty. 


COMPARISON QUALITY CHINA AND U.S. Fasrics 


In the comparison between finished Chi- 
nese and U.S. fabrics it should be kept in 
mind that each Chinese sample and each 
US. sample represents a particular weight 
and construction. It is difficult to match 
these samples with its exact counterpart 
since in inany cases the exact duplicate does 
not e€ or was not available for study. 
However, in each case the nearest compara- 
ble sample available was selected for this 
comparison. 

Starting with a two-part comparison of 
cotton shirting the 18-cent Chinese goods 
was obviously of lower quality than the 
37-cent U.S. fabric. The Chinese fabric 
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weighed 3.01 ounces per square yard and was 
heavier than the 2.46-ounce-per-square-yard 
US. fabric. However, the difference in qual- 
ity was much more noticeable after desizing 
where the heavier imported fabric lost 32 
percent or one-third of its weight as solu- 
able starches backfill while the U.S. fabric 
lost only 1 percent. A noticeably lower yarn 
quality was seen in the Chinese goods after 
the starch had been removed. 

The next comparison is betwecn three ram- 
ples of Chinese cotton twills and two similar 
types of U.S. twille. In the white sample 
the Chinese fabric contained about 6 per- 
cent of backfill which was removed by 
desizing. This amount of backfill may not 
be. prohibitive in a garment, particularly for 
sale to customers in a low-income area. 
However, if our white twill with cnly. 1 per- 
cent noncotton content is scold in the same 
area the 5-percent additional cost differences 
for the Chinese goods would give them an 
additional price advantage. The US. twill 
also presented a better appearance from the 
standpoint of twill line and bleach. The 
dyed twill samples in blue and black from 
China were in the 6-ounce range and while 
they did not look as good as the dyed US. 
samples, part of this difference may reflect 
the fact that the U.S. samples were heavier 
and weighed 8.64 ounces per square yard. 

2. Cotton denim at 32 cents per yard as 
made in China was of lower quality than 
the two U.S. samples purchased for com- 
parison. The China sample showed a lower 
combined thread count (96) than the two 
U.S. samples with 108 and 117. This would 
indicate the use of coarser yarns possible 
from cheaper cotton where the cloth weights 
were about the same. Examination of the 
samples showed lower yarn quality and more 
neps in the Chinese fabrics. 

Cotton poplin shirting made in China 
showed a thread count and weight similar to 
the U.S. sample. The appearance of the 
Chinese sample was not as good as the US. 
sample. In shirting fabrics of this type three 
factors of quality are very critical. These 
factors are: finish, both bleach and color, 
fabric cover, and cotton and/or yarn quality. 
The U.S. sample showed better bleach, better 
fabric cover, and evidence of better cotton. 

Cotton (chino) finished print made in 
China was comparable in weight to the US. 
sample. The total thread count of 156 for 
the China sample was less than the 189 used 
in the U.\S. sample. This would indicate the 
use of coarser and therefore cheaper yarns. 
It is difficult to make a comparison of print- 
ing quality on the basis of so few samples; 
however, the China sample shows dull colors 
of red and black while the U.S. sample with 
more colors in the pattern was very bright, 
sharp, and clear with good register of the 
different colors. 

Samples of cotton-rayon (cord) finished, 
one Chinese, and two United States, all 
looked very good. In fact, the China sample 
with a 260 threads per inch sley count and 
310 total thread count was higher than the 
two US. samples with 248 and 176. The 
China sample at 7.91 ounces per square yard 
was a heavier fabric than the 5.90- and 6.58- 
ounce U.S. fabrics; therefore a direct weight 
comparison does not mean much except for 
the fact that the cheaper 62-cent Chinese 
fabrics contained more rayon. 

3. Silk samples from China and United 
States were not directly comparable due to 
the fact that the China sample with a sley 
count of 320 per inch and a pick count of 
122 gave a total thread count of 442. The 
U.S. sample was a lighter fabric with a 
thread count of 232. Due to weight, weave, 
and thread count, the China sample was 
superior to the US. sample. 

Cotton drapery fabrics from China were 
about equal on the basis of weight. The 
China sample (green) with a total thread 
count of 150 was higher than the 106 total 
threads seen for the green sample of U.S. 
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drapery material. Overall appearance of the 
fabrics was about equal for the China and 
US. fabric. 

The sample of velvet made in the United 
States was heavier and a better pile surface 
than the China sample. Due to the different 
constructions porsible in velvet, it is diffi- 
cult to make a reliable comparison between 
these two samples. 

Cotton suiting: A sample of China cotton 
suiting was compared with two samples of 
US. cotton suiting. The black samples from 
China and the United States were about the 
same in weight and appearance. The blue 


sample of U.S. goods was lighter but with a 
224 total thread count was of better quality 
than the black Chinese sample. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, as my 
friend from Iowa says, I am not only 
interested in textiles; I am interested 
in the whole picture. Let me say to 
any of you who have not been hit yet, 
that you are going to be hit if these 
policies continue. When we run out 
of textiles as an expendable industry 
in this particular country, if the policies 
continue, they are going to look around 
for something else to be expendable. 

Here is a little book on Japanese elec- 
tronic imports. You can go to any store 
downtown in Washington, if you are 
brave enough to go after evening, since 
crime has been rising so rapidly lately, 
and buy a little Japanese radio or elec- 
tronic device. You can compare it to 
an American product, and you will find 
that the quality is as good, Iam unhappy 
to say, and yet you will find out that 
the price is far below the American 
product. Now, there are hundreds of 
Americans involved in the making of 
electronic equipment. During the war 
many of these men went out to fight for 
their country in various capacities, as 
their orders determined. And, they 
came back to America. It is a great 
country. But, all of a sudden the work 
gets slack in the electronics field that 
they were trained and schooled in, and 
they begin to wonder why they are out 
of work. They do not realize that they 
are being betrayed right here in 
Washington. 

You can take the soft coal industry, 
if you want to; you can take the leather 
goods industry. We have _ discussed 
here from time to time literally dozens 
of industries that have been affected. 
These dozens of industries that have 
been affected are such that they cannot 
come back. 

Now, I have here a copy of an article 
which came out in the Gaffney, S.C., 
Ledger, April 22, 1961, entitled “ACMI 
President Asserts Imports Report 
Shocking,” which I have marked “C,” 
which I include as a part of my remarks 
at this point: 

ACMI PRESIDENT ASSERTS IMPORTS REPORT 

SHOCKING 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute 
said that statements and proposals concern- 
ing textile imports made by the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy show a shocking 
lack of information and understanding of 
the textile imports situations by that organ- 
ization. 

J.M,. Cheatham referred to a memorandum 
to President Kennedy, Sunday, on what it 
said was the new offensive mounted by the 
USS. textile industry. 
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The committee, composed of U.S. indus- 
trialists, said it believes that the injurious 
effect of textile imports has been exagger- 
ated. 

To this Cheatham answered: 

“The facts are these: Imports of all textile 
manufactures have increased 46 percent, 
cotton cloth by 221 percent and yarn by 171.3 
percent in the last 2 years alone.” 

Cheatham continued, “In 1958, the Na- 
tion’s historic position as an exporter of tex- 
tiles was reversed. In 1960, imports of tex- 
tiles were 139 percent of exports. Imports 
of cotton cloth exceeded exports in 1960 for 
the first time since 1875.” 

Referring to what has been called export- 
ing of American jobs, Cheatham asserted, 
“Imports have already cost Americans tens 
of thousands of textile jobs. The still-rising 
trends of imports poses a continuing threat 
to the jobs of nearly 2 million workers in 
the textile and apparel industries. 

“The combination of modern plants and 
equipment, low wages, and low raw material 
costs provides the oversea producer with an 
impossible competitive advantage. It is not 
a matter of manufacturing efficiency. The 
American textile industry is one of the most 
efficient in the world.” 

In rebuttal to the committee’s claim that 
textile quotas represent an injurious intru- 
sion of Government into the free enterprise 
system, the ACMI head commented, “Our 
concept of free enterprise has never contem- 
plated a competition based upon price alone 
when that price is, in turn, based upon a 
wage rate illegal in this country. This kind 
of competition will destroy rather than pro- 
mote the growth of a domestic industry.” 

In conclusion Cheatham said, “The textile 
industry does not seek to exclude foreign-aid 
textiles from the American marketplace, but 
does seek, through flexible quotas, a balance 
between U.S. concern for the economies of 
other free nations and for our own economic 
strength and expanding job opportunities.” 


Mr. Speaker, now let me tell you 
what has happened to us here. We have 
been assured from time to time that in 
the event the imports began to get so 
heavy, we would get some relief, and we 
have been assured that our Government 
is not going to let this happen. But, 
from time to time imports have come in 
and something happens, and then our 
Government does nothing—and I repeat, 
nothing—about it. How long is that 
going to continue? We have talked here 
about the escape clause. I have not seen 
any relief to the textile industry that the 
escape clause has guaranteed or assured. 
I would like to see that form of relief 
utilized, but I have been here now almost 
5 years and I remember one of the first 
letters I ever wrote, I wrote to some peo- 
ple in the textile industry. I said, “I 
have not been here but about 30 days 
but I find out that you are in trouble.” 
They wrote back and told me, no, they 
had an agreement with the administra- 
tion—which was the previous admini- 
stration, but I am not trying to make 
this partisan—that everything was going 
to be all right. 

But everything was not all right. 
Troubles began to multiply. Finally I 
went down to see some of the officials. 
I talked to various ones there and they 
always assured me that everything was 
going to be all right. But our troubles 
continued to multiply. 

That seems to be the attitude today, 
“Everything is going to be all right.” 
But imports are multiplying, and when 
imports multiply our troubles multiply. 
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THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT-—-THE ESCAPE 
CLAUSE 

Some time ago there was a discussion 
of the failure of the escape clause of the 
Trade Agreements Act on this floor. I 
participated briefly in that discussion. 

Much was brought out about the ad- 
ministration of the escape clause that I 
am sure is not widely known. This is an 
unfortunate state of affairs because the 
failure of the escape clause is of the ut- 
most importance to many industries in 
this country that are suffering seriously 
from import competition. 

I think it would be desirable to make 
up a brief history of the clause, a primer, 
so to speak, that would give the facts 
for everyone to see. It is remarkable 
how little is known about this so-called 
escape clause. I say “so-called” escape 
clause because it is that in name only. 
Actually, this lack of knowledge is not 
merely remarkable: I say it is appalling. 

The other day some 15 Members spoke 
on the sorry failure of this clause to 
answer to its purpose, but I did not see 
a single line about it in any of the met- 
ropolitan newspapers. This is of itself 
a pity; because there is much to be known 
about this clause and how it has failed to 
work. From the present highly deficient 
state of knowledge about this throughout 
the country, the truth about it would 
come as news; and, of course, it is the 
function of the newspapers to carry the 
news. 

There are several misconceptions about 
the escape clause that have encouraged 
the virtual nullification of this so-called 
remedy. 

For one thing, the idea has been prop- 
agated that the President has the right 
to override a Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation for a higher duty on the 
grounds that the raising of a tariff rate 
would offend friendly countries with 
which we carry on trade. 

This is a mischievous doctrine that 
rests on a wholly false base. I shall tell 
you why, Mr. Speaker, and I hope that 
this misconception can be destroyed and 
laid to rest. 

In the first place, as was stated by 
other Members on this floor last week, 
when we enter into a trade agreement, 
we, along with all signatories, under- 
stand that each party specifically and un- 
equivocally reserves the right to modify 
or withdraw any concession that had 
been given, such as a duty reduction, if 
such reduction has caused or threatens 
to cause serious injury to an industry of 
the country granting the concession. 

This means that if, for example, we 
have reduced a duty from 35 percent to 
174% percent or to any other level, we 
reserve the right, as do all other coun- 
tries that are parties to the agreement, 
to restore the duty to 35 percent or to 
some intermediate point if the industry 
making the article or product in ques- 
tion in this country is seriously injured 
or is threatened with such injury. 

This is a very simple and easily under- 
stood contingency. We grant a conces- 
sion on the condition that we can modi- 
fy or withdraw it if certain specified 
conditions occur. 

If these conditions do come to pass, as 
determined by a duly constituted. body, 
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set up by Congress, namely, the US. 
Tariff Commission, after public hearings, 
conducted under published rules, the 
rest of it should follow as a matter of 
course. 

What right, either in morals or in law, 
or in the name of friendship or interna- 
tional relations, could then be cited 
against action under the escape clause? 

I ask in all good conscience and in the 
name of decency and keeping faith with 
American industry, that is, the produc- 
ers of the materials, articles, and com- 
modities that sustain our economy; 
workers, farmers, miners, mill opera- 
tives; those who entrust to their Govern- 
ment the honest administration of the 
laws passed by their representatives—I 
ask you, how can the question of inter- 
national relations properly be inter- 
jected into an equation that is so clear 
in its meaning and its definition of rights 
as this reservation? 

Mr. Speaker, what will be the result of 
breaking faith by the Government with 
those to whom it has given unqualified 
assurances of meaning and intent, such 
as were documented here on this floor 
last week? These assurances were in the 
form of specific statements by our Presi- 
dents, Secretaries of State, and other 
high officials, all designed to convince 
skeptics and doubters that the trade 
agreements program was not to be ad- 
ministered to the hurt and jeopardy of 
our industries. They said that if because 
of error in judgment or as a result of 
unforeseen developments, injury did oc- 
cur, there was a sure and prompt remedy 
in the escape clause. 

Mr. Speaker, the breaking of faith in 
the face of these assurances will not go 
down easily. I feel certain that when 
the spotlight is thrown on these facts 
the reaction will not be pleasant. 

In point of fact, Mr. Speaker, the case 
is even more unseemingly than this. 

Not only do the various countries go 
into a trade agreement with their eyes 
open, for, after all, this is not a new 
program but one of years’ standing—not 
only this, that they know what their 
commitments are; but, and please mark 
this and do not forget it: When we do 
raise the duty or put on an import quota 
under this escape clause, we compensate 
the countries that will pay the higher 
duties by negotiating compensatory 
tariff reductions on other items with 
them. 

I wish to heaven that someone would 
tell me why under these circumstances 
the President or anyone else, should find 
it necessary to refuse a tariff increase 
recommended under the escape clause by 
the Tariff Commission. Certainly noth- 
ing in international relations could re- 
motely justify the least claim that any 
country would have the right to resent 
our action. 

This fiction should therefore be buried 
now beyond resurrecting, as having no 
justification in law, morality, or right. 

Mr. Speaker, the White House, upon 
advice of the State Department and 
other executive departments, has also 
rejected Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations on other grounds, thus substi- 
tuting the wisdom of the Executive for 
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that of our expert independent Com- 
mission created by Congress for the spe- 
cific purpose of doing technical and de- 
tailed work for the Congress. 

How can this be justified under any 

proper theory of the delegation of power? 
Such action by the Executive partakes 
clearly of policy management; and in 
the field of foreign trade and tariffs this 
is the exclusive right of Congress. 

It is precisely in these unjustified ac- 
tions of the executive branch of the 
Government in pursuit of false admin- 
istrative goals that the solemn assur- 
ances given to the country and to the 
Congress itself by the highest officials of 
the land, have found their graveyard. 
It is here that they have been dishon- 
ored. 

Mr. Speaker, too much is at stake to 
permit this broken faith to remain un- 
repaired. Action is needed at the ear- 
liest possible time. 

The legislative proposal to correct this 
breakdown should be supported and the 
bill should be enacted. 

Nothing more should be needed than 
familiarity with the facts, and these are 
now being developed and being brought 
forth. 

OPERATION TEXTILE TRAVELER 

Mr. Speaker, down in my part of the 
world, some of the fine ladies who are 
interested in the textile industry are 
trying their best to present what the 
industry is doing, and what their part 
of the industry is doing, through various 
meetings, at various clubs, and so forth. 
The program is called “The Textile 
Traveler.” The reason I refer to it here 
is because I want to reassure anybody 
who listens, or will read this Recorp, of 
the dedication of these people. This pro- 
gram is designed to create a greater ap- 
preciation of our textile industry, and 
what we hope it is going to be if we can 
get some relief. 

A young lady by the name of Mrs. 
George K. Caveny, of Rock Hill, S.C., 
is in charge of the program and I shall 
include at this point a script outlining 
what they are doing in that fine program. 
I congratulate her and the 12 girls 
associated with her on their fine work: 

Tue TExTILE TRAVELER 
SUGGESTED REMARKS FOR USE BY CLUB PROGRAM 

CHAIRMAN IN INTRODUCING “THE TEXTILE 

TRAVELER” 

Our program today is concerned with 
America’s textile industry. Even though 
we are all its customers, many of us don’t 
realize the scope of this industry. Accord- 
ing to the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, the national textile trade associa- 
tion which developed today’s program, there 
are about 8,000 textile plants in America. 

The industry employs almost a million 
workers in 44 States. 

It has a payroll of $3.2 billion a year. 

Its sales amount to more than $13.7 bil- 
lion a year. 

Its products are so varied that the industry 
supplied the Armed Forces with more than 
10,000 different items during World War II. 
Each of us uses a variety of textile products 
24 hours a day, around the clock. 

And, according to the young lady who will 
handle our program today, the best is yet 
to come. 

So that you can hear and see a bit more 
about what’s mew in textiles, I'd like to in- 
troduce I as In this area, 
she’s “the textie traveler.” 
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CONTENTS OF “THE TEXTILE TRAVELER’’ AND 
WHERE THEY MAY BE OBTAINED 


Materials in order of demonstrations (fig- 
ures in parentheses indicate resupply 
source): (1) 5 & 10 Cents Store; (2) ““‘The 
Textile Traveler,” American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, 1501 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N.C.; (3) drug store; (4) depart- 
ment or fabric store; (5) hardware store; 
(6) men’s store; (7) grocery store. 

Demonstration No. 1: Changing scarf (2). 

Demonstration No. 2: Balloon demonstra- 
tion (a) balloon (1); (b) contour gauze (3). 

Demonstration No. 3: Straw matting (1). 

Demonstration No. 4: Cotton roving (2). 

Demonstration No. 5: Gray goods (2). 

Demonstration No. 6: Printed goods (2). 

Demonstration No. 7: Stretch socks (a) 
large size (1 or 4); (b) child’s size (1 or 4). 

Demonstration No. 8: Spandex yarn (2). 

Demonstration No. 9: Dry wrinkle recovery 
demonstration (a) treated sample (2); (b) 
control sample (2). 

Demonstration No. 10: Wash and wear dem- 
onstration (a) treated sample (2); (b) con- 
trol sample (2); (c) treated sample (2). 

Demonstration No. 11: Treated surgical 
gauze (2). 

Demonstration No. 12: Fluorochemical 
demonstration (a) fluorochemical treated 
sample (2); (b) grape juice (7). 

Demonstration No. 13: T-Shirt (1 or 4). 

Demonstration No. 14: Nylon stockings (a) 
15 denier (4); (b) silk stockings (4 or 2); 
(c) service weight (4). 

Demonstration No. 15: Packs of man-made 
fiber (acrilan) (2) (a) acrilan jersey (4); 
(b) acrilan blanket (4); (c) acrilan rug 
sample (2). 

Demonstration No. 16: Fiberglass demon- 
stration (a) screening (5 or 2); (b) marble 
(2); (c) fabric (4 or 2). 

Demonstration No. 17: Fashion fabric dem- 
onstration (a, b, c, etc.). 

Demonstration No. 18: Miniature parachute 
(2). 

Demonstration No. 19: Dye bath demon- 
stration (a) powdered dye (2); (b) beakers 
(2); (c) thermos (1 or 3); (d) cotton-silk- 
acetate swatches (2). 

Demonstration No. 20: Laminated cotton. 

Demonstration No. 21: Non-women fab- 
rics (a) milk filter (2); (b) lithograph pad 
(2); (c) decorative fabric (2). 

Demonstration No. 22: Cross dye demon- 
stration (a) greige sample (2); (b) dyed sam- 
ple (2); (c) dyed sample (2). 

Demonstration No. 23: “Textile Traveler” 
case (2). 

“The Textile Traveler” script and further 
information may be obtained from ACMI. 


TIPS ON GIVING “THE TEXTILE TRAVELER” 


Relax. That’s first and foremost. You'll 
find that giving the “Traveler” is fun. 

Prepare your “Textile Traveler” before go- 
ing before an audience. Pack your demon- 
stration materials in order of appearance. 
Then you'll always have your next demon- 
stration before you to keep you queued in 
on your talk. 

Here’s a checklist of things to do im- 
mediately before a performance: 

1. Fill your thermos with hot water for 
the dye bath demonstration. The hotter 
the water the better the result. 

2. Fill large beaker full of tapwater, then 
divide water between beakers. 

3. Check the wrappings on King Tut. He 
won’t keep his shape as well if the gauze gets 
dilapidated. They will have to be replaced 
eventually. 

4. Have your beakers of water placed on 
the rostrum or table in advance, so you can 
make an entrance carrying the “Traveler” 
when introduced. 

5. Blow up King Tut in advance and place 
on table with beakers. 

6. Have about 12 inches of roving and 4 
feet of spandex unwound from bobbin before 
performance to prevent delay during talk. 
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A certain amount of juggling of beakers 
will be necessary. You must empty the 
smaller beaker into the first before measur- 
ing out a half teaspoonful of dye powder 
into it for dye bath. 

Remember that the cards attached to the 
fashion fabrics are part of the script. Re- 
placement fabrics will be different ones, 
with different stories. 

After you’ve given the talk a few times, 
don’t bother to follow the script too closely. 
It is most effective when given in your own 
words. Time yourself in giving the talk. 
By deleting parts, you can gage it for 30-, 
20-, and 15-minute appearances. For sug- 
gested deletions, see the script outline. 


SCRIPT OUTLINE “THE TEXTILE TRAVELER” 


I. Introduction. 

1. Changing scarf. 

2. Inflated balloon. 

II. Spinning and weaving. 

3. Straw matting. 

4. Twist roving. 

III. The gray goods story. 

5. Gray goods sample. 

6. Printed sample. 

IV. Stretch and return. 

7. Stretch sock. 

8. Stretch spandex. 

V. Wrinkle recovery. 

9. Dry wrinkle recovery. 

10. Wet wrinkle recovery. 

VI. Water and stain repellency. 

11. Surgical gauze. 

12. Fluorochemical treatment. 

VII. Fiber qualities versatility. 

13. Cotton T-shirt. 

VIII. Man-made fibers. 

Fiber development. 

14. Nylon stocking demonstration. 

15. Packs of fiber. 

IX. A multifiber industry. 

16. Glass fiber, marble, fabric. 

xX. The fashion fabric story. 

17. Display fashion fabrics. 

XI. Textiles in industry. 

18. Parachute demonstration. 

XII. New methods, products. 

19. Dye bath. 

20. Laminated cottons. 

21. Nonwoven fabrics. 

22. Cross-dye samples. 

A set of script sequence or cue cards is 
available. 

The sequence cards follow this script out- 
line. You may want to fill in other key 
words or phrases to help cue yourself to the 
script. 

The script is timed at about 30 minutes. 
That may be too long for some audience 
situations. Here are some suggestions for 
shortening a performance, listed in sug- 
gested order of deletion: 

1, Delete sequence card VII, fiber qualities, 
versatility, covering script from ‘These last 
few demonstrations, * * *” on page 10, to 
“* © * waffle-weave underwear for warmth” 
on page 11. Save about 144 minutes. 

2. Delete sequence card IV, stretch and 
return, covering script from “Now let’s look 
** *” on page 5 to “* * * their original 
shapes.” on page 6. Space about 1 minute. 

3. Delete sequence card II, spinning and 
weaving, covering script from “But let’s go 
back * * *” on page 3 to “The American 
public” on page 4. Save about 1% min- 
utes. 

4. Delete sequence card III, the gray 
goods story covering script from “I'll bet 
many of you * * *” on page 4 to “* * * in 
America last year” on page 5. Save about 
1% minutes. 

5. Delete sequence card X, the fashion 
fabric story, covering script from “America’s 
textile industry * * *” on page 15 to “* * * 
set the fashion pace’’ on page 17. Save 
about 314 minutes. 

These deletions would shorten the presen- 
tation by an estimated 9 to 10 minutes. 
Other script sequences may, of course, be 
deleted at your discretion, 
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SCRIPT FOR “THE TEXTILE TRAVELER” 


Good morning. Today I am going to show 
you something about the magic (change 
color of scarf) of textiles (change scarf 
again). By the magic of textiles I don’t 
mean magician’s magic, like this little scarf 
(change scarf again). I mean the magic of 
science and technology that the textile in- 
dustry is using every day to serve the Amer- 
ican public. 

Now, I’m not going to tell you how this 
scarf changed color—that wouldn't be fair to 
real magicians—but I am going to tell you 
something about textiles. 

This little case—we call it “The Textile 
Traveler”—contains the story of textiles, the 
past, present, and future of one of Amer- 
ica’s most basic industries. 

To help me get started on that story, I’ve 

brought along a friend. Let’s imagine he’s 
an Egyptian mummy. We call him King 
Tut. 
King Tut is here to model one of the first 
proven uses of cotton cloth. We're certain 
that people wore clothes before King Tut’s 
time, but only from Egypt do we have sam- 
ples of fabric used in the Near East nearly 
4,000 years ago. 

The wrappings around our King Tut’s head 
are not too dissimilar from the wrappings 
on areal mummy. To the eye, they would 
seem almost alike in weight and weave. 

However, there is a difference. 

This cloth is actually conforming gauze. 
It retains its shape even after we’ve taken 
the wind out of King Tut. 

What made it keep its shape? 

Something called fiber and fabric engi- 
neering. 

There is no adhesive on our King Tut. The 
gauze just clings to itself. It was engineered 
for use as surgical dressing for joints, fingers, 
wrists, and ankles. The gauze gives with 
normal movement. 

This is an example of engineering to ac- 
complish a specific end purpose. The over- 
all purpose, of course, is to produce what 
the consumer wants and needs. 

But let’s go back to the early days of man 
on earth, when he first discovered the two 
basic motions which enabled him to clothe 
himself. 

The first motion was interlacing or weav- 
ing. Like this straw mat, woven out of nat- 
ural materials early man found around him. 
The big drawback is obvious. Such a prod- 
uct is hardly wearable. 

Man needed other materials for clothing. 
And he found them in cotton, wool, silk, and 
flax, but not until he discovered the second 
basic motion of textiles, the simple twist. 

This is cotton fiber (pull fibers apart). 
As you can see, it has no strength in its 
present form. The fibers just come apart 
when you pull. 

However, one day man twisted a group of 
fibers, like this (twist fibers). 

And he found he could form a continuous 
strand of yarn with lots of strength. 

This twisting of fibers, of course, is 
spinning. 

For several thousands of years, spinning 
and weaving were done for the most part in 
the home, by hand. A slow and expensive 
process. 

But the industrial revolution changed all 
that. 

Today ultramodern plants are turning out 
billions of yards of fabric to supply the 
American public. 

I'll bet many of you in the audience don’t 
know that the great bulk of cloth being 
turned out by the textile industry looks like 
this when it is sold for the first time. 

This is known as gray goods. 

But let’s back up a minute. There are 
many processes between raw fiber and gray 
or unfinished cloth. 

Let’s take a pound of cotton and follow it 
through. 
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First, all the fibers are separated, then re- 
arranged so they run parallel, then twisted 
into almost 20 miles of yarn, then woven into 
4 yards of gray goods which can be mar- 
keted for less than 20 cents a yard. 

It is one of the most efficient manufactur- 
ing processes in the world today. 

Gray goods like these then go to plants 
for finishing and printing. 

And presto. 

The piece of gray goods is turned into a 
printcloth like this (display printed goods). 

This is but one of more than 6,000 differ- 
ent prints turned out in America last year. 

Now let’s look at some of the character- 
istics that can be engineered into fabric. 

This sock, for instance, stretches. Then it 
goes back into its original shape. 

This stretch and return characteristic was 
engineered into the yarn. 

A crimp was set in the yarn by heat, in 
much the same way that curl is set in a 
woman’s hair by a permanent wave. 

You can stretch the yarn by pulling the 
crimp straight, but it goes right back into 
the crimp position when you let go. 

Here is an example of a special stretch 
yarn. 

Would you take this length of yarn and 
walk away from me? Keep going. You see, 
it stretches almost three times its original 
length. Now, let it go. See, it snaps right 
back. 

This yarn—it is a chemical fiber developed 
to outdo rubber—is used where high elastic- 
ity is needed. In the two-way stretch, for 
instance. 

Both this and the fiber in the stretch 
socks have a memory for their original 
shapes. 

Wouldn’t it be wondeful if fabric in our 
clothing had a memory for its unwrinkled 
state? 

Well, the textile industry is working on 
just that. 

Technically, the phenomenon is known as 
wrinkle recovery. 

I'll show you. 

First, we’ll wrinkle these samples of cot- 
ton cloth into little balls. 

We open our hands and notice that one 
of them fluffs back out. The other stays 
balled up. I'll do it again. This time I'll 
drop them on the table. See? 

T’ll pass these around. You can try it 
yourself. Just squeeze the samples into 
tight balls and let them go. You'll notice 
the difference. And check the two samples 
for wrinkles. 

One has plenty. The other only a few. 

The wrinkle recovery was put into that 
treated sample by a chemical finish. 

Now, here’s a demonstration of wet 
wrinkle recovery. 

First, I'll squeeze these two samples of 
cloth into balls and get them good and 
wrinkled. Can you see the wrinkles? Then 
I dip them into this beaker of water, swirl 
them around and then get some of the 
water off in this towel. 

As soon as one of these samples got wet, 
the wrinkles in it began to disappear. This 
is known as wet wrinkle recovery. You in 
the audience probably know it as wash and 
wear. 

I'll pass these around to you in a moment. 
First I want to show you another example. 

I'll twist some wrinkles into this sample 
and just pat a little bit of water in the center 
of the wrinkles. 

You can see that where the fabric is wet, 
the wrinkles are gone. The water triggers 
the fabric’s memory for its unwrinkled 
state. 

I'll pass all three of these samples around 
so you can see how the treated samples have 
ironed themselves. 

And, by the way, these samples won’t 
shrink. Shrinkage has long since been en- 
gineered out of cotton. 
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Shirts, dresses and even sheets that don’t 
need any ironing are already on the market. 

This new wash and wear is a good ex- 
ample of science transforming a fiber we’ve 
been using since the days of Egypt, cotton 
into a fabric for today and tomorrow. 

Now, here’s a fabric engineered for yet 
another end use. 

This is surgical gauze. I can see you 
through it and if the light is right, you 
should be able to see me. This is a very 
open weave. Air passes through it freely. 

But watch. I pour some water on it and 
the water doesn’t go through. The gauze 
can hold water. 

A silicone treatment has made this gauze 
water repellent. The silicone doesn’t clog up 
the holes between the threads, either. 

It increases the surface tension on the 
water and keeps the water from breaking 
down into droplets small enough to pass 
through the spaces. You might say it takes 
the wetness out of water. 

A hard stream of water, of course, would 
force its way through the gauze. 

This scientific demonstration has a very 
practical application, too. It opened the 
door to a new field for cotton fabric—outer- 
wear and rainwear. 

Here’s another way fabric can be treated. 

I’m confident that each one of you in the 
audience has had the misfortune to spill ink, 
soup, or catsup on your clothing. All of you 
know that can mess up your day. 

Well, let’s spill a little grapejuice on this 
fabric. You know how grapejuice will stain. 

Now, let’s pour it off and brush the fabric 
with a tissue. 

See? No, stain. 

The fabric has been treated with a 
fluorochemical. This treatment enables the 
fabric to resist oils as well as waterborne 
stains. 

Textile scientists are now working on a way 
to make cloth resist airborne dirt particles. 
It seems that most soiling of fabric comes 
from dirt particles in the air. 

These last few demonstrations have shown 
that chemicals can change the characteris- 
tics of fabric. 

Physical processes also can change the 
characteristics of fabric or make special use 
of the inherent qualities of a fiber. 

Here’s a knitted T-shirt. This one is a 
boy’s size, but men wear them too. In fact, 
the Army thinks its men should wear them, 
particularly when the troops are out in the 
hot sun. The Quartermaster Corps has found 
that men stay cooler with them than with- 
out them in summer. That’s because of the 
absorbency of cotton. 

Besides keeping men cooler in summer, 
knitted cottons also help out in wintertime. 
Knitted cottons have all but replaced the 
red flannels of grandpa’s day. 

That’s because they are knitted or woven 
like a waffle, with pockets of air that act as 
insulation. Recent polar explorations and 
edge-of-space altitude flights would have 
been almost impossible without the new 
lightweight  waffle-weave underwear for 
warmth. 

Just before the turn of this century scien- 
tists came up with a fiber that did not grow 
naturally on a tree or an animal, That was 
rayon, the first manmade fiber. It came 
from woodpulp or cellulose. 

Rayon was first produced in this country 
in 1910. In the twenties, acetate was 
added to the manmade fiber family. In 
1938, after years of experimentation, nylon 
was announced. Since then, a host of other 
manmade fibers have made their appear- 
ance, each for a specific end use. 

Rayon and acetate are derived from liquid 
solutions. The liquid turns to a solid strand 
in an acid bath. In the case of nylon and 
the later manmade fibers, the liquid solu- 
tion is turned into solid strands by extrud- 
ing the solution into air, and the air turns 
the liquid into fine strands of fiber. 
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It took a lot of developing before industry 
was able to produce a strand of nylon fine 
enough for the iadies’ taste in stockings. 
This stocking, for example, is so sheer that 
it’s hardly there at all. Compare this with 
the finest silk stocking available at the time 
nylon hose came on the market. Silk, of 
course, remains a luxury fabric for such 
things as gowns and interior decor. 

You know, a friend complained to me that 
her nylons don’t wear as long now as they 
did when they first came out. I told her 
that was because she was choosing these 
beautiful sheer models and that if she just 
wanted stockings to last she could buy these 
heavier denier (den’yer) hose like the earliest 
nylon stockings. 

I told her that these would last her until 
she was a grandmother. 

Her answer was: “If I wore those stockings, 
I'd never get to be a grandmother.” 

Manmade fibers come to the textile in- 
dustry in two forms, filament or long strands, 
and staple, or chopped-up filament. Staple 
can be blended with other fibers and run 
through the spinning and weaving process, 
just like cotton. 

More recent developments have made it 
possible to engineer the same chemical com- 
pound into fibers for different uses. Let 
me show you. 

All three of these packages contain acrylic 
(a kril’ lick) fiber. Chemically, they are the 
same but they have been engineered differ- 
ently. 

From one, you get apparel fabric. 
this jersey. 

From another comes a fabric for blankets. 

And from the third comes carpeting. 

Just think, the same chemical fiber, but 
engineered for these widely different end 
uses. 

Here’s another product turned out by the 
textile industry. It’s screening. 

Rayon and acetate are made from pulp- 
wood. Nylon and the other newer manmade 
fibers are made primarily from petroleum. 
The material in this screening is glass. 

Glass fiber is so fine that this marble will 
yield almost 91 miles of it. The filament, 
in various sizes, can be used in fabric as 
well as in screening. Here is a sample of 
drapery fabric made from glass fiber. 

America’s textile industry obviously is a 
multifiber industry. We are still using the 
fibers of ancient Egypt and we are using 
fibers fresh from the research laboratory. 

It’s really a blending of the old and the 
new. 

Speaking of blending, different fibers can 
be blended together to yield an end prod- 
uct with characteristics of each contribut- 
ing fiber. Some say blending offers the tex- 
tile industry as much challenge as alloys 
offered in metals. 

A blend of manmade fiber and cotton, for 
instance, yields a fabric with the softness 
and absorbency of cotton as well as the 
inherent quick-drying, easy ironing quali- 
ties of manmade fibers. 

America’s textile industry designs and 
manufactures the fabrics which spur the 
imaginations of fashion couturiers through- 
out the world. 

Fashion is much, much more than the 
cut of the cloth. It is the cloth itself—its 
color, design, weight and texture. 

These qualities are engineered into the 
fabric by the textile industry. The fashion 
designer uses the fabric to create his effect. 

By the way, have you ever stopped to 
wonder why and how certain trends of color, 
pattern and texture develop? Well, one 
theory among fabric designers is that the 
American public is influenced in its fashion 
tastes by almost everything that happens. 

There’s a saying that “fashion follows the 
headlines.” When current events throw the 
news spotlight on a remote corner of the 
world, it’s quite possible that a fashion 


Like 
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trend reflecting the art and culture of that 
area may develop. 

Or, closer at home, let’s take the case of 
Jacqueline Kennedy. She came into the 
news spotlight right along with her husband. 

And in no time, her taste was setting the 
pace in fashions for many American women, 
in color and design, even to her pillbox hats. 

Fabric designers also respond to whatever 
is around them. 

And when the fabric designer and the 
American public both react in the same way 
to the same stimulus * * * a fashion trend 
is born. 

As I mentioned earlier, more than 6,000 
different printcloth patterns were turned out 
by the American textile industry in 1960. 
When you add the other thousands of yarn- 
dyed fabrics and woven patterns the figure 
approaches 10,000. 

In such numbers, it is obvious that many, 
many trends develop. 

Let’s take a look at a few. 

{Display fabrics Nos. 17 a, b, c, etc.| As 
you see, some of these lovely fabrics are 
printed. Others are the result of interlacing 
different colored yarns to form designs. 

There are many variations that can be 
woven into fabric on the loom, even intri- 
cate tapestries and brocades. 

In each case, the designer of these fabrics 
was working months and even years ahead. 

Whether they figured the buying public’s 
taste correctly depends on what the Ameri- 
can consumer buys. 

So you see, by giving the fashion designer 
his materials, the textile industry helps set 
the fashion pace. 

So far, we’ve talked mostly about textiles 
in apparel. The textile industry does much 
more than produce fabrics for clothing. Lit- 
tle more than half of the industry’s pro- 
duction goes into clothing. The rest goes 
into household furnishings and industrial 
uses. 

The tires on your car would not last ex- 
cept for the textile cording in them. 

Anywhere you look in your home, you'll 
see textile products, draperies, towels, rugs, 
even the insulation in your home’s electrical 
wiring system, and in the lining of your 
shoes. 

In industry, huge conveyor belts are tex- 
tile products. The upholstery in your car. 
Even transcontinental oil lines are insulated 
with a textile product. 

And let’s not forget the space age [throw 
parachute up]. 

This miniature parachute is made from 
material used in the recovery parachute for 
the Mercury capsule, which will carry our 
Astronauts into space. 

Since the impact of opening will rip any 
fabric, this one was engineered to control 
where the parachute would rip and how 
much. It will rip at certain points, and hold 
at others, providing safe descent. 

Ribs woven into the nylon provide a rip- 
stop characteristic. The fabric is coated 
with a metallic substance to fool enemy 
radar units during descent. 

Textiles are playing a part in the progress 
of medical technology as well as in space. 
Knitted polyester tubing is being used to 
produce artificial arteries that are actually 
used as replacements for human blood 
vessels. 

This modern medical miracle was devel- 
oped at North Carolina State College. The 
tubing is produced on a converted tie-knit- 
ting machine. 

I’ve said that different textile fibers have 
different characteristics. Let me try to dem- 
onstrate that. I'll take this plain white 
fabric and wet it, then soak it in this dye 
bath. 

While it is getting good and saturated, let’s 
go over some of the things the American 
textile industry has in store for you in the 
months and years ahead. 
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This is laminated cotton fabric. A chem- 
ical foam is bonded to the fabric, giving it 
the warmth of a much heavier cloth. This 
foam is polyurethane (polly-ur-ethane). 

Light in weight but still a winter fabric. 
It is used at present in hunting clothes, 
car coats, jackets, and all sorts of outerwear. 

Here, I'll pass this around. 

There have been predictions that the 
growing use of laminates will change our 
wintertime clothing habits and fashions. 

Winter cottons as light as summerwear 
but as warm as toast because of the insulat- 
ing lamination might turn out to be just 
as bright in color and casual in cut as our 
summer fashions. 

Again, only time will tell. 

The industry is even producing fabric that 
isn’t woven at all. It’s called, logically 
enough, nonwoven fabric. This is a new 
application of an old process. 

For years, felt has been made by pressing 
natural fibers together. In nonwovens, a 
bonding agent is used to keep the fibers to- 
gether. I'll pass around a few nonwoven 
items for your inspection. 

The round white material is a milk filter 
and the white swatch is a lithograph ink 
pad. The third is decorative fabric. 

Other things in store for you include: 

Weather and rot-resistant fabric for out- 
door use. 

Lightweight woolens 
cottons. 

Rugs that you can hardly wear out. 

Draperies that will stand the sun and 
growing children. 

I think this white cloth should be well 
saturated now. I'll just take it out and 
rinse off the excess dye in this fresh water. 
See the color. There was some excess dye 
after all. Now three colors, red, white, and 
blue, 

Know how that was done? The dye bath 
actually contains two dyes, red and blue. 
The white cloth I used was actually three 
bands of cloth sewn together, cotton, silk 
and acetate. 

The red dye chose only the cotton, the 
blue dye only the silk. The acetate rejected 
the dye completely. This is an example of 
selective dyeing. 

Do you know how this little demonstra- 
tion is serving you? 

This fabric is made of two acrylic fibers 
engineered differently. One will react to dye, 
the other won’t. So, when it is dipped in 
one dye, you get this effect. When you 
dip it into another dye, you get another 
effect. 

That way, the industry can gear up its 
production of a single fabric and produce 
a variety of colors in the end product. You, 
the consumer, benefit. 

And speaking of consumer benefits, cloth 
wholesales today for 7 percent less than it 
did at the end of World War II. Since that 
time, the average prices of other American 
manufactured goods have soared. 

No other industry has a better consumer 
price record. Compared to the other things 
you buy, textiles are the biggest bargain on 
your shopping list. 

As I close my “Textile Traveler,” I’d like 
to point out that it, too, is a textile product. 

You, yourselves, by virtue of the textile 
products you are wearing, are a walking 
testimonial to the scientific success of Amer- 
ica’s textile industry. 

The textile industry’s wide variety of prod- 
ucts reflects the wide scope of America’s 
textile needs. And the industry itself is as 
varied as its many products. 

This is a vital and progressive industry, 
serving a vital and progressive Nation. 


IT IS NOW OR NEVER 
Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that 


we have finally come to the point where 
we are either going to get relief, either 


and winterweight 
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the textile industry is going to get some 
sympathy, or there is not going to be 
any textile industry to get any relief 
or sympathy for. Many people do not 
remember the depression of some years 
ago and I assume I would be wasting 
my time on them, but in the last depres- 
sion our textile mills were down and our 
people were out of work; good, honest 
American people were out of work. 
They could not buy electricity; they 
could not buy coal or other heating fuel. 
New clothes were out of the question. 
There were no such things as washing 
machines. Most of us had wood stoves 
at that time. There were some electric 
stoves coming in. There was no tele- 
vision, but radio was coming into the 
picture. There were very few tele- 
phones. But whatever there was, they 
were needed for the necessities of life. 
They did not enjoy any luxuries in those 
days. Now we have luxuries that we 
call necessities. But they were denied 
even the necessities. 

What happened then was that the 
general economy went to pot. When 
it did every merchant in town was af- 
fected by it. The lawyer was affected, 
the doctor, even the preacher who was 
dependent upon the salaries of his con- 
gregation, like everybody else. We do 
not want that to happen again. 

I have talked to the people in the 
textile industry, mainly the working 
people, because their jobs are certainly 
my first concern. I have talked to the 
laboring people in other industries. I 
think the time is now and the opportu- 
nity is now for this Government, for 
this administration, for this Congress 
today to set a pattern, a pattern of 
concern, a pattern of relief, a pattern 
of compassion and of help to the tex- 
tile industry. 

That is the reason I have been here 
week after week and intend to continue 
to be here to try to make my voice 
heard until some relief is given, because 
we need that relief. The textile indus- 
try is yours and mine—it is American. 
Let us determine to help them, and act 
before it is too late. 





THE SILVER LINING IN THE ST. 
LOUIS URBAN RENEWAL BLUES, 
AS SEEN BY ST. LOUIS HOUSING 
AND REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 
CHARLES L. FARRIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
tempo of urban renewal activity in- 
creases in all of our metropolitan areas, 
it will undoubtedly be of great interest 
to all Members of Congress having such 
projects in their districts to know about 
the experience in St. Louis, which is 
undertaking a series of huge projects 
resulting temporarily in a new type of 
“St. Louis Blues.” 

Unfortunately, the good that urban 
renewal accomplishes in rejuvenating 
our major cities is not always apparent 
at the time the dislocations and up- 
heavals of readjustment and rebuilding 
are taking place. It is long after the 
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residents and businessmen of a rede- 
veloped area have been forced out of 
familiar locations and the neighborhood 
has been razed—perhaps to lie unused 
for months or even years—before we see 
the remarkable results in concrete and 
brick and stone, and in sunlight and air 
and beauty where once there might have 
been only ugliness or overcrowding. 

PUTTING URBAN RENEWAL INTO MUNICIPAL 

CAMPAIGNS 

It is during the interval between the 
start and the finish of these big projects 
that urban renewal comes in for violent 
criticism and attack, often of a political 
nature. St. Louis has just pased through 
a bitter municipal election campaign in 
which the so-called urban renewal 
mess was the key campaign issue of 
the Republican Party in seeking to un- 
seat Mayor Raymond R. Tucker. The 
St. Louis election campaign received 
widespread national attention because 
it was supposed to mark the return to 
power of the Republican Party for the 
first time in many years in a major 
American city in which Democrats have 
enjoyed overwhelming election victories. 

Of course, as we all know, the confi- 
dently promised Republican victory in 
St. Louis never materialized. Mayor 
Tucker won reelection to a third 4-year 
term by an impressive 65 percent or so— 
by 41,000 majority out of 160,000 votes. 
This was a resounding reaffirmation of 
public support for the policies followed 
by Mayor Tucker and by his Democratic 
predecessor in rescuing our city from 
blight and guiding St. Louis back on the 
road to municipal excellence. Mayor 
Tucker, who directed St. Louis’ pioneer- 
ing program of municipal smoke and 
pollution control prior to World War II 
under Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann, later, 
as mayor himself, added to his national 
reputation and to our city’s prestige by 
the many other physical and municipal 
improvements that he helped to achieve 
for our city. 
ST. LOUIS VOTERS APPROVE OVERWHELMINGLY 


These improvements, including our 
spectacular redevelopment projects, 
were not achieved without great stress 
and strain on the public and on the peo- 
ple directly affected. One of the reasons 
the Republican Party felt so confident 
about winning the recent mayoralty 
election was that the Republican cam- 
paign was built around an attack on 
the dislocation and readjustments ac- 
companying urban renewal, and it was 
thought that public resentment could be 
whipped up to the boiling point at the 
polls. It did not work, thanks to the 
intelligence of St. Louis voters in recog- 
nizing the goal that was being accom- 
plished by urban renewal. 

Because other cities are experiencing 
similar dislocations now for the same 
worthwhile objectives, and because po- 
litical leaders in those cities might well 
be confronted with the same sort of at- 
tacks which were directed at Mayor 
Tucker in the St. Louis campaign, I be- 
lieve it would be of great interest to 
the Members to read an objective and 
comprehensive discussion of the back- 
ground of the St. Louis urban renewal 
“blues” written by the man best able to 
put all of the facts into perspective, Mr. 
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Charles L. Farris, executive director of 
the St. Louis Land Clearance and Hous- 
ing Authorities. I think he is the only 
individual in the country who has pri- 
mary responsibility in a major city for 
directing both urban renewal and its 
necessary adjunct, public housing. 
Thus, he is in a position to know the 
facts intimately in both sometimes con- 
troversial programs. 


EXCELLENT ARTICLE BY CHARLES L. FARRIS 


Mr. Farris will be testifying this week 
before the Housing Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on pending housing legislation. 
As a prelude to that appearance, I be- 
lieve it would be useful to have in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD his carefully doc- 
umented discussion of the issues which 
were involved so prominently in the bit- 
ter St. Louis municipal election earlier 
this month. 

Consequently, I include as part of my 
remarks this excellent report by Mr. Far- 
ris as follows: 


“St. Louis Story” or “THE BLUES HAVE A 
SILVER LINING” 
(By Charles L. Farris) 

Time was when the St. Louis story was 
projected nationally in a bit of winsome 
poesy. 

Remember “Booze, Shoes, and the Blues’? 

Well, it was apt as far as it went, and after 
World War II the blues motif became uncom- 
fortably pertinent—centering on a somewhat 
more troublesome combination of threats to 
the well-being of St. Louisans than the apron 
strings and store-bought hair that vexed 
W. C. Handy. “St. Louis Blues,” 1950 style, 
grew out of problem-ridden population 
changes, mushrooming slums, soaring crime 
rates, massive public apathy, etc. 

A concerted effort to change the tune has 
been underway since the early 1950’s, led by 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker, with city de- 
partments and the land clearance and hous- 
ing authorities in principal action roles, sup- 
ported by the press, the electorate, civic, 
business, religious, and other community 
interest forces. 

Admittedly, St. Louis is not unique in hav- 
ing the kinds of problems noted above, or in 
doing something about them. Why this par- 
ticular story at this time? 

Recently, the blues theme swelled up 
loudly again—as counterpoint to the St. 
Louis mayoral campaign which terminated 
at the polls on April 4. Mayor Tucker’s 
ultimately unsuccessful challengers made a 
headline campaign issue of his administra- 
tion’s urban renewal effort. Not only was it 
inadequate, they charged, it had aggravated 
community ills. 

Here are some of the indictments: 

The city’s loss of more than 100,000 resi- 
dents during the past decade, spotlighted by 
the 1960 census, was caused by land clear- 
ance undertakings. 

The increase in the city’s crime rate 
stemmed from the disruption of neighbor- 
hoods by redevelopment programs. 

Clearance for public housing and other 
redevelopment had removed land from the 
tax rolils—redevelopment was moving too 
slowly. 

Families and businesses were torn apart 
by slum clearance, and are worse off than 
before. 

Public housing, reputedly full of crime 
and bad houseKeeping, had become a com- 
munity liability. 

The renewal program was focused on down- 
town, at the expense of the rest of the 
city. 

Such charges, although disquieting, have a 
normal aspect in localized political give and 
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take, and within the St. Louis campaign 
situation could be readily refuted. Mayor 
Tucker was returned to office, for a third 
term, by a 41,000-vote majority out of 160,- 
000 ballots cast. 

However, the St. Louis mayoralty contest 
was not confined to the city limits this time, 
or even to the metropolitan area. 

Before proceeding, it should be noted that 
the Tucker administration—and the St. 
Louis renewal program—has had from the 
beginning, and still has, bipartisan political 
support locally. 

Some national partisan considerations 
came into play during the local election 
process, and the St. Louis renewal program 
was given a national forum—not an entirely 
beneficial one. 

Case in point: A nationally syndicated col- 
umnist named Holmes Alexander put out a 
two-part feature entitled “The St. Louis 
Story.” 

Here are some significant extracts: 

“Horizontal slums have been razed, but 
resurrected in the form of vertical jungles 
where the wretched inmates of redevelop- 
ment apartments have nothing to replace 
even the compromised privacy of the family 
shack with its folksy linen on the outdoor 
clothesline and a sense of immediate egress 
onto the cheerful sidewalks with its hop- 
scotch games and roller skaters.” 

“There have been intraurban movements, 
largely of Negroes, from the torn-down slums 
into slightly better neighborhoods where 
rents are higher and the welcome not very 
warm. 

“The two big D’s of urban decline—dis- 
integration and disruption—have brought 
on a crime wave, hurt business and cast un- 
certainty over the future.” 

That’s one version of the St. Louis story. 
There’s another, which didn’t get national 
exposure during the campaign. Here are 
some pertinent chapters from it: 


REDEVELOPMENT 


Plaza area: A valuable, strategically lo- 
cated 16-acre sector of the central city has 
been rescued from misuse and ugliness. 
Where a few years ago there was a classic 
case study of mixed commercial and residen- 
tial land abuse, hard against Union Station 
and the Civic Center, there is now an at- 
tractive group of modern apartment struc- 
tures in a park setting. 

The local economy has been directly stim- 
ulated by the $17 million-plus invested here. 
Additional economic and social benefits will 
accrue to the city through the future use of 
the 1,000 apartment units, which displaced 
100 grossly substandard dwelling units, and 
became a significant factor in countering the 
outward movement of more economically se- 
cure residents. 

Mill Creek Valley area: This is not exactly 
timid redevelopment undertaking—454 
acres, more than 2,000 structures, $48 mil- 
lion gross project cost—became a symbol of 
the city’s firm new grasp on its own boot- 
straps. 

It also became the rallying point for crit- 
ics of St. Louis renewal during the recent 
mayoral campaign. 

These critics produced a curious mixture 
of social, fiscal; and esthetic outrage. Not 
only did many people lose homes, and the 
city lose tax revenue, but historical and ar- 
chitectural values were lost through Mill 
Creek demolition. 

Just 18 months after clearance began, 
there was a politically convenient rash of 
memory failure regarding the conditions 
that lay behind those mellowed 19th 
century townhouse facades—99.9 percent of 
the structures needed major repair; only 2 
dwellings in 10 had private bath and toilet 
facilities; there were thousands of outdoor 
toilets (of some architectural and historical 
interest, to be sure); only 1 unit in 3 had 
running water available; the death rate for 
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diseases of early infancy was double the 
overall city rate; the crime rate was 4 times 
higher than the city average. 

Mill Creek clearance is nearing completion. 
According to a study of the relocation pro- 
gram made by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
last year, “More than 70 percent of the per- 
sons uprooted by the Mill Creek Valley rede- 
velopment project have greatly improved 
their living conditions as a result of the 
forced move.” 

Recently, the land clearance authority 
initiated a followup survey of businesses re- 
located from Mill Creek. Of the 70 firms 
contacted to date, nearly 90 percent report 
tangible improvement—better location, -bet- 
ter quarters, more business, etc. Improve- 
ment in business has resulted in the creation 
of about 50 more jobs thus far. 

The authority frankly acknowledges that 
not all dislocated businesses and families 
substantially improved their surroundings. 
Some voluntarily moved into substandard 
structures. In some instances, they moved 
before the authority’s relocation service 
could be introduced. In other cases, reloca- 
tion assistance was refused. The authority 
offers housing that is in full conformance 
with the city’s safety, health, and zoning 
ordinances. Some displacees chose not to 
pay somewhat higher rents for standard 
housing. The authority counsels against 
this, but it cannot completely forestall this. 

What about the relocation program’s im- 
pact on the city in terms of population loss 
and crime increase? 

According to records of the city plan com- 
mission, the department of public safety, the 
police department, etc., massive population 
alterations were well underway by the early 
1950’s. About 15,000 people formerly lived in 
Mill Creek. About 106,000 people were lost 
to the city between 1950 and 1960. No one 
was evicted to make room for relocatees. 
Something other than slum clearance was at 
work on the population structure of the city 
(of the 10 major cities in the United States, 
9 lost population during the past decade.) 

Major crimes in St. Louis doubled between 
1948 and 1955. There has been a much 
smaller percentage increase in crime since 
1955. In fact, there has been virtually no 
increase since 1958, when Mill Creek reloca- 
tion began. 

Ground has been broken for the construc- 
tion of new dwelling units, which will total 
2,100. A 115-acre industrial park will fol- 
low. One of the community's prime assets, 
St. Louis University, will acquire much 
needed land for campus expansion. Con- 
tracts have been let for construction in con- 
nection with the first commercial reuse—a 
$3.4 million expansion and renovation pro- 
gram undertaken by a religious publications 
firm. 

As of this writing, only 30 acres of the 240 
made available to private redevelopers are 
uncommitted. Private investment will be at 
the $250 million level. Some 40 million 
man-hours of work will be generated. 

Annual tax revenue after redevelopment 
will exceed $2.5 million, compared with $365,- 
000 in yearly taxes produced before clearance. 

Local renewal critics have made a fuss 
about the 18-month lag between start of 
demolition and start of reuse construction 
in Mill Creek. Such criticism stems from a 
lack of familiarity with overall project con- 
siderations; e.g., if redevelopment areas 
aren’t cleared in a broad manner, and parcels 
disposed of accordingly, construction going 
ahead will have an unwieldy impact on the 
prices of land that hasn’t been acquired. 

They also weren't aware of the national 
renewal picture, which shows that the Mill 
Creek postclearance time schedule is equal 
to, or better than, the vast majority of 
projects elsewhere, especially in view of size, 
number of people to be relocated, etc. This 
is particularly significant since demolition 
and acquisition are ahead of schedule. 
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Mill Creek redevelopers have had their 
share of delays—in financing and technical 
arrangements—caused largely by various 
Federal regulatory and administrative diffi- 
culties at the Washington level. (Local FHA 
cooperation has been good.) 

Kosciusko area: This 220-acre site is being 
cleared of residential conditions as deplor- 
able as those that existed in Mill Creek. 
Relocation of 1,100 resident families—over 90 
percent of which are white—is about half 
completed. 

The Kosciusko program includes the re- 
habilitation of an important shopping center, 
covering about 17 acres, which has served 
south St. Louis for several. generations. 

Land will be provided for industrial use, 
permitting expansion of existing facilities— 
allowing them to remain in St. Louis—as 
well as attracting new plant operations. Of 
the 104 acres slated for private redevelop- 
ment, more than half are already reserved or 
under purchase contract. Private investment 
will exceed $100 million. 


TOTAL PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 


Rehabilitation-conservation: The program 
emphasis depicted thus far has been on slum 
clearance. A comprehensive housing survey 
completed by the city in 1953 revealed that 
26 percent of the residential inventory was 
in areas blighted to the point that redevelop- 
ment was mandatory. 

That survey also showed that 27 percent 
of the city’s dwelling units were in neighbor- 
hoods that had deterioriated measurably, but 
could be saved. The city initiated its 
neighborhood rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion program in 1954. 

Until recently, this phase of the St. Louis 
renewal effort has been supported solely by 
local funds. To expand and accelerate this 


vital undertaking, the land clearance au- 
thority is bringing in Federal assistance. 
Plans are in preparation for the Tandy and 
Murphy urban renewal areas, which cover 
more than 400 city blocks—about 2,200 


acres—involving close to 23,000 dwelling 
units. Principal emphasis will be on re- 
storing social and economic values for the 
resident families, giving many more years of 
usefulness to these neighborhoods. 

The city’s nonassisted rehabilitation pro- 
gram, administered by the department of 
public safety in cooperation with the city 
planning commission and other city agencies, 
has compiled this record. 

More than 21,500 dwelling units, in 260 
city blocks, have been inspected to deter- 
mine where individual structures and neigh- 
borhood resources do not measure up to 
adequate health, safety, and welfare stand- 
ards. 

About 86 percent of the violations of hous- 
ing and other ordinances have been corrected 
to date by property owners, who have in- 
vested more than $4.3 million in this up- 
grading effort. 

The city has spent about $2 million in 
these neighborhoods for public improve- 
ments—parks, street repairs, better street 
lighting, etc. Bond issue funds totaling $4 
million were earmarked for neighborhood 
rehabilitation purposes. 

This program is presently being expanded 
into additional neighborhoods, covering 70 
more city blocks. 

Financing: It’s axiomatic that the saving 
of St. Louis’ important stock of houses and 
neighborhoods for middle-income families 
depends heavily on the financial resources 
these families are able to apply to the reno- 
vation job. 

To help meet the crucial challenge of 
enabling the middle-income group to im- 
prove its housing, the mayor named a special 
finance commission which has persuaded St. 
Louis savings and loan associations to estab- 
lish a special fund, with an initial sub- 
scription totaling $1 million, for loans on 
the purchase and/or rehabilitation of homes 
in the older neighborhoods of the city. Dis- 
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cussions with banks and labor unions have 
produced clear indications that they will 
develop similar loan pools. 

Low-income housing: About 6,000 St. 
Louis families, more than 30,000 persons (in- 
cluding 800 single elderly persons) in the 
lowest income group, are benefiting from the 
city’s low rent public housing program. 

Recently, the public housing developments 
have been the targets of unsavory, heavily 
publicized criticism—centering on the crime 
situation, housekeeping habits, etc., and the 


undesirability of high-rise buildings in 
general. 
The Pruitt-Igoe-Vaughn developments, 


occupied by about 15,000 persons, have been 
made particular targets of this criticism. 

Here are the facts about crime in Pruitt- 
Igoe-Vaughn: ~ 

Police records show that the crime rate 
during 1960 in these three developments was 
41 percent less than the rate for the city as 
a whole. The rate in the police district sur- 
rounding the developments was 32 percent 
higher than the overall city rate. 

With regard to the housekeeping situation, 
the housing authority last year, through its 
home _ service program, conducted 2,877 
visits. Only 34 of these inspections resulted 
in a rating of “poor housekeeping.” 

School officials report that the pupils from 
public-housing families cause fewer be- 
havioral problems than youngsters from non- 
public-housing families in the same school 
districts. Attendance is better, suspensions 
are fewer. 

The authority sponsors a comprehensive 
tenant relations program, to foster a sound 
community situation in the developments. 
This goes much beyond counseling problem- 
ridden families, or conducting apartment in- 
spections. It aims at removing “projectitis” 
from the public housing concept, at dis- 
pelling the idea that shelter is the only con- 
cern of the low-rent program. 

A mayor’s committee on public housing 
and social services was named last year to 
assist in this process, through better coordi- 
nation of social agency resources where pub- 
lic housing community needs are concerned. 

In answer to the charge that the program 
takes valuable land off the tax rolls. The 
authority makes payments to the city in 
lieu of taxes, and for many years these pay- 
ments have exceeded the total tax reve- 
nues produced by the public housing sites 
before acquisition. This past year, the au- 
thority’s payment to the city was over $195,- 
000, about $85,000 more than the taxes col- 
lected from the owners of the land and 
improvements in their pre-public-housing 
use. 

Local critics apparently read only the press 
items about crime and other alleged problems 
in public housing. They missed, or ignored, 
frequent public reports from the authority 
to the effect that for the past 2 years, a 900- 
unit predominantly low-rise development 
has been in the making. (Working drawings 
and specifications are now being prepared.) 
High-rise public housing in St. Louis’ future 
developments will be limited primarily to 
structures containing apartments for the 
elderly (232 of these will be completed soon). 

Other renewal activities: In addition to 
the undertakings sketched thus far, which 
come under the heading of urban renewal, 
1954 Housing Act variety, there are impor- 
tant development activities underway 
which are part and parcel of the total re- 
newal process in St. Louis. Nongovernmen- 
tal interests are implementing many of these 
activities, in cooperation with governmen- 
tal agencies. 

Plans are well advanced for a new 55,000- 
seat sports stadium and supporting facil- 
ities, which will replace a $1-block sector 
of nonresidential blight just south of the 
downtown area. The estimated cost of $89 
million will be borne almost entirely by 
private investors. 
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Progress has been made toward the real- 
ization of the $40 million Mansion House 
Center apartment development facing onto 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
site at the riverfront. 

The memorial, a $23 million major recre- 
ational facility, was brought to the construc- 
tion stage during the past 3 years, after two 
decades of talking about it. 

New office buildings are rising downtown, 
the first in many years. Many others are 
being renovated. 

A new performance-type building code 
was recently enacted, and has already stim- 
ulated construction. 

New Federal and State office facilities are 
being completed. 

A new land use plan for the city was 
approved 3 years ago. It was followed last 
year by a dramatic plan for downtown. 

A new planetarium is under construction. 
A new fire-police alarm headquarters has 
been completed. 

A new municipal airport terminal is in 
operation. A new bus terminal is in plan- 
ning. More than $100 million worth of new 
expressways have been laid down, with oth- 
ers in planning. New municipal docks, cost- 
ing $2.5 million, are about half completed 
(river traffic tonnage last year was the high- 
est in port of St. Louis history). 

City departments have been recognized to 
meet growing needs. A reorganization of 
the police department has resulted in St. 
Louis having one of the best crime-control 
records among major cities (less than 1 per- 
cent increase last year, compared with a 
12-percent increase nationally). 

Dozens of active neighborhood improve- 
ment groups have been forming; a federa- 
tion of these groups has sponsored impor- 
tant improvements in the city’s apparatus 
of housing, zoning, and related ordinances. 

Citizen support for the overall St. Louis 
renewal undertaking crystallized dramat- 
ically in 1955, when the electorate approved, 
by a huge majority, the $110 million bond 
issue which gave form to the city’s finan- 
cial commitment—its bet on itself that it 
could change the tune. 

Year 1964 will be the 200th anniversary 
of St. Louis. A suitable celebration is being 
planned. Present developments indicate 
materially that St. Louis will have some- 
thing to celebrate about. The “St. Louis 
Blues’” may be sung during the festivities, 
but only because they are a pleasant part 
of the city’s cultural heritage, not an un- 
happily apt summation of the St. Louis 
story. 





INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION PROGRAM 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WALLHAUSER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my belief that this bill—the inter- 
American appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1961—is one of the most important 
that we will be called upon to vote upon 
at this session. 

It is important because it is a concrete 
expression of our intent to join with our 
friends in South America in relentless 
battle against communism and the 
threat it poses to our way of life. 

Let us never forget that communism, 
in our part of the world, is a total threat. 
The situation is serious and it can be- 
come worse unless steps, like this pro- 
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posed appropriation, are taken in co- 
operation with our friends to the south. 

We are being called upon today to give 
substance to the authority we voted last 
year at the request of President Eisen- 
hower. President Kennedy now has 
asked that the $500 million be appro- 
priated to begin the implementation of 
our effort to assist the friendly nations 
to the south in an effort to improve their 
standards of living. 

Thus, this matter is not a partisan 
one, politically speaking, and it is my 
sincere hope that this body will vote 
overwhelmingly for the bill. 





- THE BRAZIL SITUATION 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rains] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend the second meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
American Development Bank in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, during early April. I 
used this occasion to visit and study 
the work of several of our U.S. missions 
in Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to report 
some of my findings resulting from vari- 
ous discussions with our American Em- 
bassy and USOM personnel in Brazil, 
the sessions of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and my own personal 
contacts and observations while in 
Brazil. May I say Mr. Speaker that I 
have great confidence in our American 
team in Brazil. I gained the impression 
that this is an alert and hard working 
group. Perhaps it would be helpful to 
outline the history of the technical co- 
operation program in Brazil for back- 
ground purposes. 

Brazil, with a population of approxi- 
mately 65 million, accounts for half the 
land space of the South American con- 
tinent and more than half its popula- 
tion. Prior to statehood for Alaska, 
Brazil was larger than the continental 
United States. Many of the individual 
states of Brazil are larger in area and 
population than most of the other na- 
tions of Latin America. The rate of 
population increase in Brazil—almost 
24% percent annually—is one of the 
highest in the world. 

Despite its rapid industrialization, 
Brazil is still essentially an agricultural 
country—70 percent of its people and 28 
percent of national income in 1958. It 
is a country of paradoxes. The triangle 
of Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo-Belo Hori- 
zonte is one of the most highly indus- 
trialized and prosperous areas in Latin 
America. The drought-ridden northeast 
is perhaps one of the most underde- 
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veloped areas in the world—certainly j 


this is true of Latin America. aay. 
20 million people, nearly all subsistenc 
farmers, live in this mostly desolate and 
underprivileged area on a bare subsist- 
ence diet, in conditions of chronic hard- 
ship and frustration. 
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Despite the high percentage of agri- 
cultural activity, Brazil does not produce 
all the food it eats. Most of its wheat is 
imported and vast areas lack food, while 
at the same time other areas are glutted 
with an overabundance. Crop spoil- 
age is heavy in large areas where storage 
facilities are lacking or very limited. 
This pressing food supply problem is 
principally the result of Brazil’s inade- 
quate transportation system, which has 
long restricted the country’s development 
to the coastal areas and to the more 
easily accessible areas of Sao Paulo and 
Minas Gerais. 

Brazil’s manifold problems are com- 
pounded by a lack of skilled technicians 
needed to run a modern economy. Not 
only is there a serious shortage of trained 
workers and technicians to man the fac- 
tories and industries—there are not 
enough doctors to heal the sick; teach- 
ers to educate the illiterate; educated 
farmers to raise better crops; extension 
workers to advise on modern farming 
practices and help improve rural living 
conditions; trained geologists to locate 
and map the country’s rich mineral re- 
sources; administrators to plan and exe- 
cute programs to overcome these short- 
ages, and meet these needs; economists 
to worry about the problems, and so on, 
in every direction. 

Such obstacles to full-scale economic 
development are directly related to the 
inadequate educational facilities in Bra- 
zil and to the resulting lack of oppor- 
tunity, particularly in the rural areas. 
For instance, only 30 percent of all chil- 
dren old enough to enter the first grade 
ever matriculate. It has been stated that 
50 percent of first-grade pupils are re- 
quired either to repeat the first grade or 
to drop out of school altogether. Only 
10 percent graduate from the fourth 
grade. Only 1 in 20 enters the first year 
of high school and only 1 in 95 grad- 
uates. Thus it is evident that the Bra- 
zilian educational system is highly se- 
lective and must be rapidly expanded and 
broadened to meet the country’s in- 
creasing needs. 

The technical cooperation program 
being carried out in Brazil is directed 
toward helping Brazil solve these tre- 
mendous educational problems, as well 
as to tackle some of the technical prob- 
lems impeding Brazil’s plan for economic 
development. The program is attempt- 
ing to assist in the development and 
strengthening of appropriate Brazilian 
institutions which have the responsibil- 
ity for training the vast numbers of men 
and women needed to improve conditions 
in all sectors. Whenever possible, this is 
done by contracting with American uni- 
versities to supply the professors to co- 
operate with jointly selected Brazilian 
institutions which are anxious to im- 
prove their teaching techniques, mate- 
rials, curriculum, and departments. At 
present, contracts are in force with 
Michigan State University—business ad- 
ministration; the University of Southern 
California—public administration; Pur- 
due University—agricultural education 
and research; and the University of 
Michigan—marine engineering and 
architecture. Also Michigan State Uni- 
versity is assisting in the communica- 
tions media field, with emphasis on 
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audiovisual materials, particularly edu- 
cational films, in order to strengthen this 
discipline in elementary and secondary 
educational institutions of Brazil. This 
emphasis on institutionalization has re- 
sulted in the organization, through as- 
sistance from MSU, of the first school of 
business administration in Latin Amer- 
ica at Sao Paulo. This university-level 
school is completely administered by 
Brazilian professors who have received 
master-degree training in U.S. universi- 
ties. Among other visible accomplish- 
ments are the establishment of a model 
elementary teacher training school at 
Belo Horizonte and the adoption for the 
first time, of business and public admin- 
istration curricula in several Brazilian 
universities through the cooperation of 
U.S. universities. Other sectors of the 
program, as in the past, are engaged in 
demonstration and teaching and day-to- 
day transfer of knowledge and skills 
through inservice training in Govern- 
ment agencies, as well as in the tradi- 
tional joint cooperative programs. 
Training abroad of Brazilian technicians 
is also an important phase of our pro- 
gram. Over 12'% percent of the funds 
programed for fiscal year 1961 will be 
used to send Brazilian technicians to the 
United States and, where appropriate, to 
other countries in Latin America for 
advanced training. Since 1943, more 
than 2,800 Brazilians have completed 
special training, education, and observa- 
tion and study tours abroad under the 
auspices of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and predecessor 
agencies. The bulk of the funds ex- 
pended by USOM/Brazil each year is in- 
vested in a direct people-to-people re- 
lationship in carrying out a program of 
technical assistance through training, 
demonstration, consultation, and advice. 
Brazil is also one of the major recipients 
of special assistance funds devoted to 
the worldwide malaria-eradication cam- 
paign. During the last 2 years, $4 mil- 
lion has been expended for the pur- 
chase of products not available in Brazil, 
such as insecticides, sprayers, special 
equipment and the new drug, chloro- 
quine; and another $4 million has 
been obligated for the purchase of ad- 
ditional commodities for this program. 
About $370,000 has been provided to 
initiate a public safety project, for which 
an additional $760,000 is programed for 
1961. 

I would like to outline a few observa- 
tions as to what we may expect from 
this new administration in Brazil. 
President Janio Quadros assumed the 
Presidency on January 31, 1961. Since 
then the President has issued an ex- 
tremely large number of decrees or 
instructions aimed at many objectives. 
There has been a considerable change 
in key and semikey Government execu- 
tives throughout the Government. The 
President and his Ministers are tackling 
their many serious problems with 
enthusiastic vigor and determination. 
Their work is in its early stages and it 
is too soon to attempt to comprehen- 
sively evaluate the full meaning or the 
eventual success or effect of the new 
policies. Each Ministry or autonomous 
agency has been requested to submit 
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working plans for the current fiscal 
year—calendar 1961. Once all of these 
have been presented and approved they 
will be considered the emergency work- 
ing plan for 1961. A Government devel- 
opment plan for the whole period of 
this administration is to be prepared 
during the last 6 months of 1961 based 
upon studies and surveys now under- 
way and specifically related to economic 
stabilization. However, there are al- 
ready very positive indications of the 
objectives of this administration: 

First, Government economy: Reduc- 
ing the authorized Government budget 
by 30 percent and affecting all possible 
economies in Government operations. 
Examples are: reducing the number and 
the salaries and allowances of overseas 
diplomatic and military personnel; delay 
of military maneuvers; reducing of 
salaries of Ministry of Finance person- 
nel—receiving bonuses from tax collec- 
tions—and reducing allowances of cer- 
tain categories of personnel. Dismissal 
of all Government employees employed 
subsequent to September 1, 1960, and 
prohibition of new appointments for 1 
year with provision for exceptions in 
priority areas. Elimination of all un- 
necessary Government travel outside of 
Brazil. 

Second, Government reorganization: 
The Ministries have been asked to re- 
study their organizations and propose 
reorganization to accomplish elimina- 
tion of duplicating or overlapping func- 
tions and to place more directly under 
the Minister, the quasi-independent 
agencies. The Ministries of Education 
and Health are particular examples. 

Third, achieve honest government: 
Numerous inquiry commissions have 
been appointed to investigate alleged 
irregularities and corruption. There 
has been established in the Ministry of 
Justice an Administrative Regulatory 
Commission to audit the going actions 
of the Ministry. It is understood that 
similar commissions will be established 
in all Ministries. This will be the Gov- 
ernment’s first effort to establish a cur- 
rent audit program. 

Fourth, improving the Federal per- 
sonnel service: The working hours have 
been increased from 33 to 38 hours per 
week and the working days so adjusted 
as to make it far more difficult for the 
Government employee to hold one or 
more additional positions as has been 
the prevalent practice in the past. 

Fifth, decentralization of government: 
The President has ordered the decen- 
tralization of his military and civil 
household. This will result in there be- 
ing in each State capital representatives 
of the President’s civil and military 
household—of course some believe this 
action is solely political. In the field 
of credit he has ordered the Bank of 
Brazil to decentralize its operations for 
general credit, rural and agricultural 
credit and industrial credit. He has or- 
dered several major Government depart- 
ments such as DNOCS—Departamento 
Nacional de Obras Contra as Secas—to 
move its headquarters from Rio to For- 
taleza and the National Coal Commission 
from Rio to Santa Catarina, the areas 
of their major operations. 
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Sixth, mineral resources: The Minis- 
try of Mines and Energy has been in- 
structed to assess all enterprises and 
operations incidental to further exploi- 
tation of the country’s mineral resources. 
This includes appraising mining, mer- 
chandising and shipping facilities. 

Seventh, agriculture: To study prob- 
lems and possibilities of increasing agri- 
cultural productions for wheat, cotton, 
rice, jute, peanuts and other commodi- 
ties. To make greater amounts of agri- 
cultural credit available to producers. 
To secure additional warehouse and silo 
storage capacity. To better service agri- 
cultural needs by authorizing the Minis- 
try to fill all vacant positions for tech- 
nical personnel to work in the interior. 

Eighth, transportation: A survey is 
underway for the special problems of 
transportation, roads, railroads, and 
coastal shipping. New priorities have 
been assigned to specific roads having 
special economic importance. 

Ninth, public works: New priorities 
are being assigned for especially urgent 
projects whereas work on other projects 
will be deferred. Surveys on the needs 
for electric power on a regional basis 
have been requested. 

Tenth, education: New emphasis is be- 
ing given to supporting educational pro- 
grams at all levels. Numerous new 
schools have been authorized on a re- 
gional needs basis such as the establish- 
ment of a new engineering school at 
Volta Redonda—location of the largest 
steel plant in Brazil. Also the Govern- 
ment is giving additional support to the 
radio education program sponsored by 
the Council of Bishops which operates 
in the northeast. 

Eleventh, health: The Government 
intends to pay far more attention to the 
problems of rural health and the Minis- 
ter of Health has made this clear in his 
discussions with point 4. 

Twelfth, the northeast: The devel- 
opment agency, Sudene, has been reaf- 
firmed by the Quadros administration. 
The superintendent, Dr. Celso Furtado, 
attends cabinet meetings. The admin- 
istration is supporting larger budget 
credits for the agency. It appears that 
substantial attention will be given to 
the northeast area. 

Thirteenth, strengthening municipal 
administration: There has been created 
a national service of assistance to “mu- 
nicipios” of the President’s office. It is 
understood that the administration plans 
to strengthen the authorities and finan- 
cial strength of municipios. 

Fourteenth, monetary stabilization: 
Issuance of SUMOC 204 was a major 
first step in this direction. 

Fifteenth, new legislation: New legis- 
lation has been or will be submitted to 
Congress relating to economic structure 
of the country for income tax reform, 
banking reform, excess profits, remit- 
tance of profits abroad and an antitrust 
law. The progressive aspect, if any, of 
some of this proposed legislation can 
only be determined later. 

Sixteenth, political concepts: The 
President has stated he believes in the 
autonomy of the executive, the legis- 
lative, and the judicial branches of 
government. He has stated that he in- 
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tends to make full use of the executive 
authority of the President. 

Seventeenth, regional approaches: The 
President is having a series of meetings 
with the Governors of the States in var- 
ious regions to discuss with them their 
total problems, to determine the extent 
to which and how the Federal Govern- 
ment can help State governments with 
their development programs. 

The political opposition in the Brazili- 
ian Congress states that this tremendous 
flurry of activity by the administration 
reflects a lack of a master plan for eco- 
nomic development and _ stabilization. 
On the other hand, the actions being 
taken or started in themselves are nec- 
essary and do give a picture of a new 
program of more emphasis on human 
and social needs, economy and tight ad- 
ministration. It appears that although 
many months will be required to ascer- 
tain how effective these moves will be, 
up to this time the President is certainly 
aggressively moving forward to attack 
problems which must be solved—despite 
considerable opposition from affected 
groups. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POINT 4 PROGRAM 


The President will not apply the 30- 
percent cut to Government funds ear- 
marked for cooperation with point 4 
projects. ‘The public safety program, 
with the Federal District police and var- 
ious State Governors, has been personal- 
ly approved by the President and will 
continue. The Minister of Public 
Health—with Presidential approval— 
has indicated a desire for an intensified 
health program with emphasis in the ru- 
ral areas. A new decree has been issued 
governing the structure of the coordi- 
nator’s office giving it additional au- 
thority. A new coordinator has been 
appointed who has the full support 
of the President. So far as can be 
determined, all other Ministries of the 
Government desire to carry on with 
the existing program. Various State 
Governors have approached point 4 for 
technical assistance for their State de- 
velopment programs. Joint planning is 
going on between USOM, the point 4 co- 
ordinator and officials of the foreign of- 
fice relative to Bogota-type projects. 

My candid observation is that our per- 
sonnel have been able to make the transi- 
tion to the new Government with con- 
siderable speed and smoothness and it 
appears that a fine, close-working har- 
mony with the new Quadros adminis- 
tration is developing. 

Mr. Speaker, with the second meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, it is ex- 
tremely gratifying to report to you that 
in my opinion the United States has re- 
gained both the initiative and the lead- 
ership through working cooperatively 
with the 20 Latin American Republics 
who are members of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

We can be sure Mr. Speaker, that the 
Inter-American Development Bank is 
fully cognizant of the responsibilities 
which they have undertaken and are 
working along the guidelines and prin- 
ciples outlined by President Kennedy in 
his speech on “Allianza para el Pro- 
gresso.” 
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I would like to quote here from the 
introductory speech of Dr. Felipe He- 
rrera which indicates that not only the 
Bank but the Latin American countries 
are concerned and desire to avoid cre- 
ating new social institutions beyond the 
ability of the countries to pay. I quote: 

Social progress is not a substitute for 
economic development. It is absurd to think 
that our countries can raise their people’s 
living standards without first developing 
their capacity to produce. Such is, more- 
over the historic experience in any system 
of economic organization. Every country 
that has tried to bring off the trick of rais- 
ing living standards without improving the 
foundations of its national financial struc- 
ture has only managed to create greater 
needs which, in the end, could not be met. 
Essentially, social progress results from 
greater production and better distribution. 


This was followed by Ministers from 
other eminent Latin American countries 
as Mexico, Chile, and Brazil, that ac- 
knowledged the value and the contribu- 
tion that the Inter-American Bank has 
made and would make to Latin American 
areas. Dr. Clemente Mariani, Minister 
of Finance of Brazil, summed it up well 
in his talk by saying: 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
was born in new times and in the light of 
new conceptions. It is not merely the out- 
come of mutual anxiety on the part of the 
American nations, but represents an original 
outlook on international relations as a 
whole. 


This does not mean that the various 
statesmen and Ministers that were pres- 
ent at the meeting were not aware of 
the difficulties involved in order to use 
the funds wisely that would be made 
available to them through the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

The Ministers and the members of the 
Board of Governors from such outstand- 
ing nations as Peru, Ecuador, and Co- 
lombia emphasized the necessity of wise 
and careful planning that was needed in 
order to use the funds in such a manner 
as to solve the basic economic and social 
problems of their respective countries. 
It was apparent that these countries 
would continue to look toward the 
United States as one of the principal 
sources of technical cooperation and 
assistance and as one of the principal 
places to which they could send their 
people for additional training. At the 
same time, they cautioned and reminded 
themselves and others of the necessity 
of actually planning and documenting 
the projects in their own countries in 
cooperation with the technicians and 
administrators within their own govern- 
ments. 

Almost all the countries referred to 
the terrific deficiencies in the lack of 
trained personnel for planning due to 
the lack of adequate educational and 
training institutions. They desired to 
overcome these deficiencies by establish- 
ing adequate institutions for training of 
their own corps of technical and pro- 
fessional people. 

It is felt that we here in the United 
States have assumed new responsibilities 
with this creation of hope in Latin 
America. This does not indicate that 
the Latin American countries are not 
prepared to take the necessary reforms 
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and measures toward self-help which are 
required if any country wishes to create 
an atmosphere in which economic and 
social progress can occur. I can say 
without exception that each Minister 
and Governor that spoke for his country 
insisted that there was an absolute ne- 
cessity to begin development at home by 
undertaking the self-help measures out- 
lined by President Kennedy, not as a 
condition for securing more money, but 
quite the contrary, as obligation to their 
own people before the full development 
of the countries’ resources could occur. 

No discussion of the present situation 
in Brazil would be complete without 
some comment on the role of the food 
for peace program. To dramatize the 
importance which Mr. Kennedy felt this 
program deserved, he sent the Director 
of Food for Peace, Mr. George McGov- 
ern, to Latin America. One area he 
visited was the great disaster area of the 
northeast of Brazil where some 12 mil- 
lion people are living in hunger and with 
previously little hope. The Deputy Di- 
rector of Food for Peace, Mr. James 
Symington, also went to Latin America 
and to Brazil. As a result of the two 
trips and the discussions and publicity 
which grew out of them, a new aware- 
ness of the value and possibilities of food 
for peace has developed. 

Mr. Speaker, new programs are being 
developed which will truly help Brazil 
to reach her true potential using some of 
America’s agricultural abundance in the 
process. Already the new title I agree- 
ment of Public Law 480 has been agreed 
te and the Government of Brazil intends 
to devote a substantial portion of the 
proceeds generated for important eco- 
nomic development projects in the needy 
northeast. In the next few weeks I am 
confident agreement will be reached to 
develop reserve storage stocks of Amer- 
ican grain, to alleviate some of the trag- 
edy inherent in drought which has 
plagued northeast Brazil so many years. 
Plans for social and economic develop- 
ment work projects using food as part 
payment are being given full considera- 
tion by both the Government of Brazil 
and our team in the field. I have yet 
to comment on the tremendously valu- 
able contribution being made by the vol- 
untary agencies, UNICEF and Catholic 
Relief Services and now joined by 
Church World Service. All of these 
agencies, thanks to food for peace, are 
preparing plans to expand greatly their 
operations in Brazil. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the expression 
“food for peace” does have meaning for 
the needy people of Latin America. It 
is helping to bring food today and hope 
for tomorrow to many who have known 
all too few times the contentment which 
comes from a good meal. 

Mr. Speaker, education, communica- 
tion, and transportation are the keys. 

America cannot escape her responsi- 
bility—the nakedness and hunger, both 
spiritual and material, I have seen in 
this Southern Hemisphere, is to me only 
a grim reminder that we do not have 
much time. 

‘The tide of social revolution is run- 
ning throughout all of Latin America. 
Whether that tide runs toward the cause 
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of human freedom and dignity through 
democracy, or whether the tide runs to- 
ward the empty promises of demagogs, 
dictators and communism, and the sub- 
sequent loss of human dignity and free- 
dom, to a large degree rests with us here 
in the United States. 


PROMOTE TOURISM BY SHRINKING 
AIR FARES 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. STaccErRs] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the enclosed editorial, ‘‘Promote 
Tourism by Shrinking Air Fares,” 
printed in the April 19, 1961, issue of the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. 

The Argus-Leader, one of the upper 
Midwest’s two great newspapers, is pub- 
lished by Capt. John Kennedy, a former 
West Virginian who has made a distin- 
guished record in the newspaper, radio, 
and television industries. 

In my opinion, the Seaboard and 
Western proposal, as outlined in this 
editorial, is eminently sound and I join 
the Argus-Leader in urging its approval 
by the CAB. The article is as follows: 


PROMOTE TOURISM BY SHRINKING AIR FARES 


Jet planes are shrinking the world. Now 
Seaboard and Western Airlines wants to 
shrink the fare charged transatlantic pas- 
sengers. 

It has filed a proposal with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Washington that Seaboard 
be allowed to carry passengers on its dally 
scheduled cargo flights from New York to 
major cities in Europe and return on an 
experimental basis. 

Typical year-round fares proposed are: New 
York to London, $133; New York to Paris, 
$137.25; New York to Frankfurt, $145.80. 
Fares to other major European cities served 
by Seaboard would be based on the same 3.8 
cents-per-mile rate and would vary accord- 
ing to distance from New York. 

Present air fares between New York and 
London range from the 17-day excursion 
economy rates of $240 one way on propeller 
equipment to a one-way jet first-class fare 
of $500. 

Under the proposal Seaboard, a 16-year-old 
carrier and the only scheduled all-cargo air- 
line operating across the Atlantic, would 
install seats in its convertible aircraft ac- 
cording to the available cabin space on each 
flight that is not utilized by cargo or mail. 

Cargo would still have top priority. The 
number of seats available would depend on 
the amount of cargo loaded on each sched- 
uled flight. Although tickets could be pur- 
chased at any time, reservations would not 
be confirmed until 6 hours before flight de- 
parture. The frills found on luxury-type 
flights would be eliminated. Meals would 
not be served. 

This new concept of low-price cargo-pas- 
senger operation will be made possible by 
Seaboard’s introduction to its transatlantic 
routes in July of the Canadair prop-jet 
CL-44, This $5 million aircraft is the largest 
commercial cargo-carrying plane ever built. 
Its 65,000 pound capacity provides the neces- 
sary space for combined operations. The 
plane will cruise at 400 miles per hour at 
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ranges up to 3,000 miles. It can fly nonstop 
from New York to London in about 8 hours, 

The low-priced fare envisioned by Seaboard 
and Western Airline will put flying to Europe 
in reach of more Americans. Even more 
important, this fare could be a shot-in-the- 
arm needed to make the “Visit the U.S.A.” 
program of the Kennedy administration an 
unqualified success. 

The weekly pay check of the average Euro- 
pean worker is roughly one-half to one-third 
of his American counterpart. Thus, if the 
CAB accepts Seaboard’s plan, it would bring 
fares within the reach of students and other 
low-income groups in Europe. 

This fact must be recognized in promoting 
tourist travel to the United States. We 
hope that the CAB will approve Seaboard’s 
proposal. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. SuLiIvan, for 10 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend her remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan, for 1 hour, on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Prrnie), for 1 hour, on Tues- 
day, May 2. 

Mr. Wripnatu (at the request of Mr. 
PirniE) for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
May 3. 

Mr. LinpsAy (at the request of Mr. 
PirNIE) for 1 hour, on Thursday, May 4. 

Mr. Grirrin (at the request of Mr. 
Prrniz) for 1 hour, on Friday, May 5. 

Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
PirRNIE) for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, 
April 26. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. GALLAGHER) for 30 min- 
utes, on Wednesday, April 26. 

Mr. Powett (at the request of Mr. 
GALLAGHER) for 15 minutes today and 
tomorrow, Wednesday, April 26. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. KILpDAyY. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 

Mr. MINSHALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. PuIuern in two instances. 

Mr. ASPINALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Prranre) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. SAY Lor in two instances. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. HIESTAND, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. RoBIsoN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GALLAGHER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. RoBERTs. 

Mr. Dorn. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S.576. An act to amend section 216 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to clarify the status of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff at the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, to establish suitable person- 
nel policies for such personnel, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

8.883. An act to extend the application 
of the Federal Boating Act of 1958 to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

8.1288. An act to amend section 362(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 24, 1961, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 5189. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from obligations of the United States, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


836. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
a notice of a proposed disposition of ap- 
proximately 1,500 ounces of hyoscine now 
held in the national stockpile together with 
approximately 2,018 ounces remaining to be 
sold in accordance with the notice published 
in the Federal Register on July 23, 1959, or 
a total of approximately 3,518 ounces, pur- 
suant to the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act, 50 U.S.C. 98b(e); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

837. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 25th semiannual report on 
the educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams of the Department of State for the 
second half of the fiscal year 1960, pursuant 
to Public Law 402, 80th Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
CVII-——424 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2883. A bill to amend title 28, entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure”, of the 
United States Code to provide for the de- 
fense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor 
vehicles in the scope of their employment, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 297). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 5416. A bill to 
include within the boundaries of Joshua 
Tree National Monument, in the State of 
California, certain federally owned lands 
used in connection with said monument, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 298). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 5475. A bill to 
transfer a section of Blue Ridge Parkway 
to the Shenandoah National Park, in the 
State of Virginia, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 299). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 5571. A bill to 
provide for the addition or additions of 
certain lands to the Effigy Mounds National 
Monument in the State of Iowa, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
300). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor, H.R. 5741. A bill to amend the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act in order to 
remove the exemption with respect to cer- 
tain mines employing no more than 14 
individuals; without amendment (Rept. No. 
301). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6244. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the uniformed services erro- 
neously in receipt of family separation allow- 
ances; without amendment (Rept. No. 302). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 6441. A bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act to provide 
for a more effective program of water pol- 
lution control; with amendment (Rept. No. 
306). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 4884. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 307). Ordered 
to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1593. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain land in the Big Sandy Rancheria, 
Calif., and to accept other land in exchange 
therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
281). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.118. An act for the relief of Helen 
Irma Imhoof; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 282). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.126. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward W. Scott III; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 283). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 138. An act for the relief of Mico Delic; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 284). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 177. An act for the relief of Hadji Ben- 
levi; without amendment (Rept. No. 285). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 217. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Gellhorn; without amendment (Rept. No. 
286). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 277. An act for the relief of Erica Barth; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 287). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 285. An act for the relief of Alpo Frans- 
sila Crane; without amendment (Rept. No. 
288). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 292. An act for the relief of Mah Jew 
Ngee (also known as Peter Jew Mah); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 289). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 330. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Kouniakis; without amendment (Rept. No. 
290). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 417. An act for the relief of Haruo T. 
Hendricks; without amendment (Rept. No. 
291). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 532. An act for the relief of Stan- 
ley Bulski (Zdzislaw Rekosz); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 292). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 545. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clifford; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 293). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 555. An act for the relief of Nic- 
olaos A. Papadimitriou; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 294). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 663. An act for the relief of An- 
dreas Rakintozis (aiso known as Andreas 
Rakintzis or Rakajes); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 295). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 894. An act for the relief of 
Capt. Ernest Mountain; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 296). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1458. A bill for the relief of 
Lee Dock On; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 303). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1394. A bill for the relief of Laszlo 
Hamori; without amendment (Rept. No. 
304). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1575. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Anneliese Franziska Guay; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 305). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6605. A bill to amend the Submerged 
Lands Act to establish the seaward bound- 
aries of the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana as extending three marine 
leagues into the Gulf of Mexico and pro- 
viding for the ownership and use of the 
submerged lands, improvements, minerals, 
and natural resources within said bound- 
aries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6606. A bill to correct inequities in 
the operation of the Federal Employees In- 
ternational Organization Service Act with 
respect to the civil service retirement bene- 
fits of congressional employees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6607. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to authorize the construction 
of an additional 200,000 units of federally 
assisted low-rent housing, and to increase 
from 15 to 20 percent the maximum propor- 
tion of such units which may be provided in 
any one State; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 6608. A bill to amend the Federal 
Airport Act so as to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 6609. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 6610. A bill to amend section 326 of 
the Public Health Service Act to restore 
medical care for Coast and Geodetic Survey 
retired ships’ officers and crewmembers, and 
their dependents; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6611. A bill to amend paragraph 1798 
(c)(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 to reduce 
temporarily the exemption from duty en- 
joyed by returning residents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6612. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pension to the dependent 
parents of veterans of World War I, World 
War II, or the Korean conflict; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 6613. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a hydraulics of irrigation struc- 
tures laboratory; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 6614. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide capital 
gain treatment for severance pay; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.R. 6615. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary free entry of religious sceneramas and 
other articles imported for exhibition by 
religious societies or institutions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6616. A bill to provide an exemption 
from participation in the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program for indi- 
viduals who are opposed to participation in 
such program on grounds of conscience or 
religious belief; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 6617. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the amount 
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of the deduction allowed a woman or widower 
for the expenses of providing for the care 
of certain dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6618. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for Project Rover; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 6619. A bill to amend the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act to 
permit Government contributions for certain 
health benefits plans provided by insurance 
companies licensed to issue individual and 
group health insurance in not less than 35 
States and the District of Columbia, «and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 6620. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
under certain conditions the profit from the 
sale of a home shall not be considered as 
income; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN (by request) : 

H.R. 6621. A bill to amend section 11 of 
Public Law 85-857 to provide for the payment 
of emergency Officers’ retirement pay to cer- 
tain persons who did not qualify therefor 
because their applications were not sub- 
mitted before May 25, 1929; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6622. A bill to provide that employees 
whose basic compensation is fixed and ad- 
justed from time to time in accordance with 
prevailing rates by wage boards or similar 
administrative authority serving the same 
purpose, shall be paid on a weekly basis; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6623. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase to 244 percent 
the multiplication factor for determining 
annuities for certain Federal employees en- 
gaged in hazardous duties; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 6624. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions of 
part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate commerce 
subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 6625. A bill to provide that civilian 
Officers and employees of the United States 
shall not be required to occupy Government 
quarters unless the head of the agency con- 
cerned makes certain determinations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 6626. A bill to amend the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924, to extend its application to 
the Great Lakes and their connecting water- 
ways; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 6627. A bill authorizing the President 
to proclaim annually a day during National 
Safe Boating Week as “U.S. Power Squadrons’ 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 6628. A bill to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure”’, of 
the United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6629. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal and Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6630. A bill to amend the act of May 
25, 1920, relating to conveyance of certain 
parts of rights-of-way by railroad companies; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 6631. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and 
to provide for duty free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to 
imports of shrimps in 1960; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6632. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit chari- 
table contributions, bequests, transfers, and 
gifts to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) to be deductible for income tax, 
estate tax, and gift tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H.R. 6633. A bill to amend the act of Aug- 
ust 9, 1955, relating to the regulation of 
fares for the transportation of schoolchildren 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6634. A bill to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, relating to the regulation of 
fares for the transportation of school- 
children in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 6635. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a retired Army officer to a civilian 
position, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6636. A bill to establish rules of in- 
terpretation governing questions of the ef- 
fect of acts of Congress on State laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6637. A bill to amend the Dual Of- 
fice Act of July 31, 1894; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas 
quest): 

H.R. 6638. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a 7-percent increase 
in rates of disability compensation and to 
provide additional disability compensation 
for seriously disabled veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 6639. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the crediting of cer- 
tain minority service for the purpose of de- 
termining eligibility for retirement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.J.Res.389. Joint resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that a Pan American 
Parliamentary Association should be estab- 
lished, and to authorize participation by the 
United States in parliamentary conferences 
of such association; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.J. Res. 390. Joint resolution to provide 
for the compilation of rubber footwear im- 
port statistics by type of footwear; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J.Res.391. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of items 
in general appropriation bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALFORD: 

H. Con. Res. 223. Concurrent resolution 
relative to implementation of the Monroe 
Doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


(by re- 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H. Con. Res. 224. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of Congress on the use 
of a Great White Fleet in support of Amer- 
ican foreign policy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr. DERWINSKI: 
H. Res. 267. Resolution to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Nations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mrs. CHURCH: House Joint Resolution 
No. 6 adopted in the 72d General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, relative to Federal 
aid to education and memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legislation 
allowing a tax deduction for all tuition, 
whether paid to a public or fully accredited 
not-for-profit private school, or to any fully 
accredited college or university and, in addi- 
tion, allowing parents a tax deduction of 
$1,500 for each child or dependent they may 
send to any fully accredited college or uni- 
versity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska in 
opposition to H.R. 869 which would reduce 
pensions paid members of veterans’ homes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to acquiring and estab- 
lishing the John Muir Home in Martinez as 
a national monument; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6640. A bill for the relief of Rosario 

Pollina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOYLE: 

H.R. 6641. A bill for the relief of Gordon 
Liu Brooks and Jackie Lee Brooks; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6642. A bill for the relief of Hom Fay 
Ming, also known as Leung Fay Ming and 
Hom Fay Heng, also known as Leung Fay 
Heng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6643. A bill for the relief of Adam 
Blimbaum; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 6644. A bill for the relief of Julius 
Benikosky; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 6645. A bill for the relief of Hsi Hu 

Lin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 6646. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Concetta Cozza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 6647. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Manuel Manila del Campo and his wife, 
Macrina Luna de Manila; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JARMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 6648. A bill for the relief of Ben W. 
Alpuerto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

HR. 6649. A bill for the relief of C. W. 
Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 6650. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Chu 
Chai-ho Hay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 6651. A bill for the relief of Thame 
Zaharias Papantoni; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6652. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Barbadian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6653. A bill for the relief of Maurizio 
Placidi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By My. POWELL: 

H.R. 6654. A bill for the relief of Groziella 

Connavo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 6655. A bill for the relief of Lecil A. 

Sims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6656. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Frances Sutton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6657. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Greene, Kathleen Greene, and their minor 
child, Joseph Edwin Greene; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6658. A bill for the relief of Tsai 
Chiou Seng; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


GSA and Customs Service Propose Hin- 
drance to Development of Ports of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
currently represent a capital investment 
of some $280 million. However, by 1970 
the port of Long Beach alone will repre- 
sent an investment of $300 million, and 
Los Angeles Harbor plans similar ex- 
pansion. Yet, the General Services Ad- 
ministration has proposed that harbor 
development be held back by the dead 
hand of the past. It has proposed to 
institutionalize a 22-mile mistake at un- 
necessary cost to the Federal taxpayer 
by building multi-million-dollar customs 
headquarters into a new Federal office 
building in the traffic-choked, landlocked 
Los Angeles Civic Center. 

Originally, customs headquarters were 
placed in central Los Angeles, 22 miles 
away from the harbor, because the two 
manmade harbors were then little more 
than mudflats and lacked many of the 
facilities necessary to commerce. 

This is no longer true. The harbor 
area communities now number more 
than 144 million residents. The harbor 
area is the hub between the two metro- 
politan areas of Los Angeles to the 


north and fast-growing Orange County 
to the east and south. All banking and 
commercial facilities necessary for for- 
eign trade exist in the port cities. 

No other harbor in the United States 
has its customshouse 22 miles away. 
Most are within a few blocks of the 
harbor. Construction of this absentee 
customhouse has been protested by port 
officials at both harbors, by shippers, by 
customs brokers, by Los Angeles County 
officials, by importers, and by a resolu- 
tion unanimously passed by the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly. 





Smithsonian Institution’s Hall of Coal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have written to Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, to request information on plans for 
the exhibits on coal, steel, and related 
industries at the new Museum of His- 
tory and Technology. 

Some time ago I received a press re- 
lease from the National Coal Association 
calling attention of residents of mining 
communities to the need for tools and 
equipment to be displayed in the new 
Hall of Coal. I am interested in learn- 
ing whether adequate material has been 


obtained by those in charge at Smith- 
sonian; if not, Members of Congress from 
mining regions could undoubtedly per- 
form an important service by giving pub- 
licity to the project. 

The people of Pennsylvania have a 
basic interest in the proposed exhibits 
on coal, steel, and related industries. 
Our history is closely associated with the 
early use of the ironmaking process de- 
veloped by William Kelly. Some of the 
earliest commercial coal mines in the 
United States were operated in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The exhibits at the Museum of His- 
tory and Technology will give American 
and foreign visitors alike an opportunity 
to understand the outstanding advances 
that have taken place in these industries. 
The building can be one of the most 
effective media of pointing up the pro- 
gressive nature of the U.S. coal and steel 
industries. 

For some time coal has been accused 
of being a backward industry. Critics 
have found it convenient to blame many 
of the industry’s problems on lack of 
foresight. The fact is that the coal in- 
dustry has an outstanding record in 
improvement of productivity through 
research and technology. With the co- 
operation of a progressive union, the 
United Mine Workers of America, coal 
management has installed such highly 
mechanized mining processes that today 
coal is selling at the mine on an average 
of 26 cents per ton lower than the price 
a decade or more ago. 

This is the information that needs to 
be brought to public attention. Coupled 
with data on coal reserves, it will serve 
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to provide assurance of a continued 
energy supply for centuries to come. It 
will also notify visitors from abroad that 
America has a vast storehouse of energy 
that can be utilized either as an ingredi- 
ent in the production of an enormous 
war machine or in the manufacture of 
materials that will contribute to a better 
life now and in the years to come. 

After meeting with representatives of 
the Smithsonian Institution, I shall relay 
to Congress the information that I have 
obtained on the new Museum of History 
and Technology. I am certain that all 
my colleagues will want to have a prog- 
ress report of this nature from time to 
time. 


National Little League Baseball Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, our 
young people, dedicated to the highest 
ideals of citizenship and teamwork, 
sportsmanship and character, form the 
backbone of our country. Today more 
than a million boys in every corner of 
our Nation are developing these qualities 
through participation in the Little 
League Baseball program. 

Representing as I do the congressional 
district which embraces the national 
headquarters of Little League Baseball, 
I am particularly proud to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the Presidental 
proclamation establishing ‘National Lit- 
tle League Baseball Week” in response 
to a concurrent resolution enacted by 
the 86th Congress: 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 

NATIONAL LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL WEEK 

Whereas active participation by youth in 
appropriate physical activities contributes to 
their fitness and to the maintenance of our 
national vigor and vitality; and 

Whereas little leagues in communities 
throughout the Nation have made it possible 
for thousands of young boys to take an active 
part in our national game of baseball; and 

Whereas Little League baseball not only 
promotes the physical well-being of the 
players, but also instills into them the quali- 
ties of fairness, cooperation, and discipline— 
qualities which contribute to the develop- 
ment of good citizenship; and 

Whereas the Congress, by House Concur- 
rent Resolution 17, agreed to June 1, 1959, 
has requested the President to designate the 
week the second Monday in June 
of each year as “National Little League Base- 
ball Week,” in recognition of the national 
and community benefits resulting from Lit- 
tle League activity: Now, therefore, 

I, John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning the second Monday in June 
of 1961 and the week beginning the second 
Monday in June of each succeeding year as 
“National Little League Baseball Week.” 

And I invite the people of the United 
States to observe that week in schools, parks, 
athletic fields, and other suitable places with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities de- 
signed to emphasize the importance of the 
physical development of our Nation’s youth. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 1961, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 185th. 

[SEAL] 

By the President: 


JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


DEAN Rusk, 
Secretary of State. 


A Century of MIT—A Dream Fulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
anxious to extend to the president, 
teaching staff, student body, and alumni 
of the illustrious and world famous Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology my 
very heartiest congratulations upon the 
100th anniversary of its establishment. 

This institution started from very 
humble beginnings 100 years ago. As it 
grew through the years it changed its 
base of operations, first, from Summer 
Street and then, Back Bay, Boston, to 
the present extensive facilities on Memo- 
rial Drive, Cambridge, and it is continu- 
ing to grow, not only in physical plant, 
but in rapidly increasing usefulness to 
the Government, American industry and 
the scientific world. 

So renowned have been the contribu- 
tions of this great institution in the fields 
of engineering, technology, research, and 
development, science and industry, that 
I would not venture to try to evaluate 
the most beneficient and deeprooted im- 
pact it has exerted upon the growth and 
development of modern civilization. 

The history of this truly great Mas- 
sachusetts institution has, indeed, been 
a saga of accomplishment far beyond the 
wildest dreams of its founder, Dr. Wil- 
liam Barton Rogers, a record of achieve- 
ment so vital and crucial in many re- 
spects as to defy full analysis, a shining 
epic in shaping the life of men and af- 
fairs in the 20th century. 

MIT has been an admirably organized 
team operation in the best sense of the 
word, and outstanding leadership, out- 
standing teachers, outstanding scientists, 
engineers and administrators have 
played effective roles in the work and 
expansion of this great scientific institu- 
tion. 

MIT has produced many great leaders 
who have taken their place in the top- 
most ranks of American educators, engi- 
neers, scientists, and businessmen. It 
has reared generation after generation 
of the most valuable and useful tech- 
nically trained experts. It has greatly 
benefited our economic system and in- 
dustrial structure and has contributed 
inestimably to the Government both in 
war and peace in remarkable and fabu- 
lous ways through extending the hori- 
zons and boundaries of scientific knowl- 
edge and bringing it into play 
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industrially and practically in imple- 
menting the miracles and marvels of the 
space age. 

On MIT’s 100th birthday many 
dignitaries of science and technology 
gathered from all corners of the earth 
to hail the occasion and to participate in 
the various programs of celebration and 
enlightening scientific discussion. 

From Europe, the Near East and Asia 
and elsewhere outstanding scientists, 
political leaders and other great minds 
have come to celebrate the occasion. 
The distinguished Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, and the distinguished 
American Secretary of State, a notable 
member of the British Parliament and 
others joined in some of the programs. 

The American people and Government 
entertain highest admiration and deep- 
est gratitude for the magnificent con- 
tributions of MIT throughout the years. 

It is my hope and prayer that these 
contributions will continue to grow, and 
that they will, as in the past, be directed 
toward the building of a greater, free, 
humane, scientific community in our 
great country and in the world, which 
in the space age will greatly help to bring 
the choicest blessings of peace, plenty, 
and happiness to mankind, and exalt the 
free spirit of man. 


Results of Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 7 years I have served the 23d Dis- 
trict of Ohio in the U.S. Congress, I 
have attempted to keep the closest pos- 
sible contact with the individual think- 
ing of the residents of this suburban 
Cleveland area. One of the highest in- 
come, high-intelligence districts in the 
Nation, its constituents are quick to re- 
spond to my regular newsletters, opinion 
polls, and annual traveling office meet- 
ings. 

The opinion poll is mailed yearly to 
the home of every registered voter in 
the district—this year to 135,000 homes 
in all. The response is excellent, under- 
scoring the interest these voters take in 
national affairs. This year nearly 25,000 
returned the questionnaire, some 1,500 of 
them amplifying their views in addi- 
tional letters on key issues. I know of 
no other district which shows such a 
high response to similar polls. 

This year shows a few marked changes 
in opinion from past polls. There is an 
upsurge in favor of Federal aid to school 
construction, for example: only 35 per- 
cent favored it last year; 62.8 percent, 
this. The division on foreign aid re- 
mains nip and tuck, as in the past. One 
interesting point I have noted in the 
1961 returns—citizen confusion on im- 
portant legislation runs heavier than in 
the past, with a greater percentage of 
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questions marked, “No opinion.” This I 
feel is the result of increasingly compli- 
cated legislation, often obscured by fuzzy 
and contradictory statements from po- 
litical leadership, the press and other 
news media. 

I would like to emphasize, as I have in 
the past, that results of the poll are not 
used as political weather vanes for any 
votes I make in the House of Representa- 
tives. I am grateful for the outstanding 
response, and for the many letters ac- 
companying the questionnaires. All are 
helpful to me in reaching my final deci- 
sion on the issues. 

Results of the poll follow: 





In percent] 
No 
Yes | No |opin- 
ion 
Do tn favor— 
. Federal aid to education to 
provide for— 
(a) School construction?.| 62.8 | 31.7 5.5 
(b) Teachers’ salaries?_.| 32.6 | 59.5 7.9 
(c) Aid to private and 
arochial schools?_| 18.9 | 74.9 6.2 
2. Revising the electoral college 
SET niitevedene=<pabane< 77.6 | 14.0 8.4 
3. Federal Government assist- 
ance in relocating indus- 
O9108? . ... cman nesbnaccscmwaa 24.0 | 58.5] 17.5 
4, Minimum wage legislation— 
(a) Increasing present 
hourly rate of $1--| 57.6 | 32.9 9.5 
(b) Extending cover- 
GOR. Seiiense ne 49.7 | 31.2] 19.1 
5. A mandatory program of 
medical care for the aged?_| 48.9 | 42.3 8.8 
6. More liberal social security 
benefits?..<...............} 55.1] 35.8 9.1 
7. Resuming nuclear testing if 
we cannot reach an agree- 
ment with Russia for ade- 
quate inspection? --....... 75.71 144] 9.9 
8. Increasing postal rates to 
a reduce this year’s 
mated ponent deficit of 
$900,000,0007.. . .........-- 63.4 | 30.4 6.2 
9 Easing toads restrictions 
with Iron Curtain coun- 
WI nar ~hb 56 our ecansseens 29.7 | 56.9] 13.4 
10, Osngnaing the 1-cent ‘“‘tem- 
porary” Federal gasoline 
tax to aid our highway 
construction program?--_._| 66.5 | 28.3 5.2 
11, The Cag ao ro- 
1 for Federal aid to 
‘depressed areas’’?_....._. 55.2 | 31.7] 13.1 
12, Continastion of our foreign 
aid program? __.......... 44.4 | 42.7] 12.9 
13. Do you think the Peace 
Corps a good idea?____._.. 49.9 | 33.5] 16.6 
14. Abolishing the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Commit- 
OUR iikinndsrct<hgdbwennn 20.9 | 60.4 18.7 


Interior Department Program for Lower 
Colorado River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this opportunity to inform all 
the Members of the House of the pro- 
gram announced by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall in his approach 
to the solution of the multiple problems 
that have been with us along the lower 
Colorado River ever since the Parker 
Dam was constructed in the 1930’s. 

One of the most vexing problems, 
which has been of continuing concern 
to the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of this body, is the presence of 
trespassers and squatters whose occu- 
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pancy precludes development for public 
purposes. In addition to the loss of rev- 
enue to the Government from unauthor- 
ized use, law abiding citizens, follow- 
ing authorized procedures, have been 
denied rights of occupancy and entry on 
the lands. Those of us interested in 
respect for law and order therefore sup- 
ported the move of the United States, in 
June 1959, to evict trespassers; this hav- 
ing been offered as the only way 
to restore governmental authority over 
the area. 

Institution of further eviction pro- 
ceedings has been halted and the De- 
partment of the Interior has now moved 
to try to work out the problems with- 
out forcefully evicting unlawful occu- 
pants now on the ground. However, re- 
gardless of whether proceedings have 
previously been instituted, occupants 
will be required to acknowledge Federal 
ownership and enter into agreements 
for use of the lands on a rental basis for 
a 2-year period during which the De- 
partment will be establishing permanent 
land-use patterns. Where proceedings 
have been started, such arrangements 
will form the basis for settlement of the 
litigation by the Department of Justice. 
In any event, no new occupancy will be 
permitted unless it is in accordance with 
the master plan, and new trespassers 
will be evicted. 

I hope that the squatter trespassers 
agree to cooperate with the Secretary of 
the Interior. If they do, it will reestab- 
lish Federal control over the area and 
provide a peaceful solution to the dif- 
ficulties that have plagued the area 
along the lower Colorado River these 
many years. We will have to wait and 
see; your Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will continue to be watchful 
of developments. 

In the meantime, I congratulate our 
former colleague, Secretary Udall, on his 
efforts to find a statesmanlike solution. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
complete text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement is inserted at this point in 
the REcorD: 

CoLORADO RIveR LAND USE AND TRESPASS 

PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 

The Department of the Interior’s plan for 
settling the troublesome problem of land 
use along the Colorado River from Davis 
Dam to the Mexican border was announced 
today by Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall. 

Land along the river was withdrawn many 
years ago for reclamation purposes, but some 
of these lands have been occupied by un- 
authorized squatters who have used various 
lands for agricultural, recreational, business, 
and residential purposes. 

“In formulating this plan,” said the Sec- 
retary, “the Department has kept three con- 
siderations in sharp focus: 

“1. The lands constitute property of the 
United States and Federal ownership must be 
recognized; 

“2. The locations of the lands along the 
banks of the only great river in the great 
Southwest require their integration in any 
master land-use plan; and 

“3. The public interest requires that the 
lands be administered for the benefit of all 
the people of the Nation.” 

Udall’s announcement was in two parts: 
First, there will be established in Yuma, 
Ariz., effective May 1, a land-use office to 
supervise implementation of the plan, and, 
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second, details of how the land will be put 
to use. The latter includes instructions 
on a transition plan under which the squat- 
ters who cooperate can continue to use the 
lands for a period of at least 2 years while 
the land-use plan is put into effect. 

“Some of the Government-owned land 
along the Colorado,” Udall said, “offers an 
opportunity to salvage a major national 
recreational and scenic asset.” The land will 
be classified in four categories: 

1. Areas suitable for national recreational 
development. 

2. Areas suitable for national game refuges. 

3. Areas suitable for State parks and rec- 
reational uses. 

4. Areas which should remain under State 
game and fish agencies as refuges. (Most of 
the river is bounded by Arizona or California, 
but to the north, Nevada controls a sizable 
stretch.) 

The Secretary stated that Federal owner- 
ship must be acknowledged by the squatters 
if they are to participate in the transition 
program. 

Udall’s plan for present users of the Federal 
lands—some 20,000 acres of which are devoted 
to agriculture—includes the following re- 
quirements: 

1. The squatters will be expected to sign 
a disclaimer statement acknowledging Fed- 
eral ownership. 

2. Those who do so will be given permits to 
use the lands they now occupy for approxi- 
mately 2 years, subject to acreage limita- 
tion in case of agricultural use, if they ac- 
knowledge Federal ownership and if they 
agree to pay reasonable rent for past and 
future use. They will acquire no interest 
in the land and no preferential treatment 
will be accorded them in the administration 
of the program. 

“Our program,” Udall said, “will restore 
Federal control and management and at the 
same time offer the squatters a reasonable 
course of action to close out their invest- 
ments. If present unauthorized users refuse 
to cooperate, we will have no alternative but 
to commence summary court proceedings to 
evict and recover full damages for all past 
use.” 

Permits for continued occupancy will be 
offered to persons who were on the land be- 
fore the date of this announcement (April 
20, 1961). Any persons occupying Federal 
lands along the river subsequently will be 
evicted and prosecuted for trespass, Udall 
declared. 

The Yuma office will be opened under gen- 
eral supervision of Graham Hollister of 
Genoa, Nev., Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary. It will administer the permit system, 
conduct further land use studies, and advise 
the Secretary in determining the best use, 
from the public’s standpoint, of each parcel 
of land in the affected area. 





Textile Industry Must Be Safeguarded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
said in the past that the American 
textile industry was somewhat in the 
predicament of a man drowning in a 
swimming pool. The management has 
carefully provided lifesaver rings for use 
in just such an emergency, but the life- 
guard will not toss one to the distraught 
victim. 
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Floods of imported textile goods have 
had the domestic industry awash for 
some time. Congress has carefully pro- 
vided safeguards in the law to help in- 
dustries in such a condition. But in the 
past the administration had always de- 
clined to use the safeguards we have 
established. 

The section 22 case of a year ago is a 
case in point. Congress wrote that sec- 
tion into the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act to provide relief against imports 
whenever it is found that they tend to 
render ineffective or materially interfere 
with the agricultural programs of the 
Federal Government. 

We asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture last year to seek relief under this 
provision for cotton products. We had 
a precedent in a 1941 Tariff Commission 
decision on wheat and flour. 

The Secretary looked into it and rec- 
ommended that the President take some 
action. But when President Eisenhower 
requested an investigation, he coupled 
it with an implication that the Tariff 
Commission could impose no more than 
an 8-cent-a-pound fee on the cotton 
content of imported articles. 

This in itself was a misinterpretation 
of the act passed by Congress. The sec- 
tion in the law was predicated on the as- 
sumption that the Tariff Commission 
would recommend the relief it deemed 
necessary when it was determined that 
imports materially interfered with the 
domestic cotton program. Certainly it 
was not the intent of Congress to limit 
the considerations involved in one of 
these cases, or to do anything prejudi- 
cial to full and complete relief where it 
is indicated. 

We recall the results of that appeal. 
With President Eisenhower’s restrictive 
statement as a guide, the Tariff Com- 
mission voted against the textile in- 
dustry. They chose to wait and see if 
the drowning man in the swimming pool 
went under for the third time. 

Following these developments last 
year, I stated that there was something 
of futility in the repeated efforts of those 
of us here interested and concerned with 
the textile import problem to keep pro- 
viding laws, lifesaver rings, which were 
not used. I said then that maybe it was 
time we got a new lifeguard. 

The American people, in their wisdom, 
chose a new leader in the great elec- 
tion of last November. I can tell you 
that a lot of us from textile areas sent 
up a mighty cheer when this happened. 
We did not expect the new President im- 
mediately to rearrange all the existing 
trade agreements to give the textile in- 
dustry a choice position in the world 
market, but we did believe that we would 
finally get off the buckpassing merry-go- 
round, and be given a full, fair, impar- 
tial, and unprejudicial hearing of our 
problem. 

We have not been disappointed in this 
belief. The new President, who, by the 
way, has fought this fight in Congress 
for his native Massachusetts textile mills, 
put the textile industry’s problems right 
at the top of his work agenda. 

He appointed as Secretary of Com- 
merce the Honorable Luther Hodges, a 
man with a distinguished background in 
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the textile industry. He was Governor 
of North Carolina, the largest textile- 
producing State in the Nation. I can 
report personally of Secretary Hodges’ 
deep and abiding interest in the welfare 
of the American textile industry. Last 
week, I paid a visit to Secretary Hodges, 
and took with me Mr. Hugh M. Comer, 
the chairman of the board of Avondale 
Mills, the great textile industry in my 
native State. The Secretary was cordial, 
attentive, and showed that he was well 
aware of the situation of the textile in- 
dustry. I notice in the recent issue of 
US. News & World Report that Sec- 
retary Hodges believes that American 
textiles are harder hit by import prob- 
lems than any other industry in this 
country at the moment. 

President Kennedy further evidenced 
his immediate concern with the import 
problem by appointing a Cabinet Tex- 
tile Committee, chaired by Secretary 
Hodges. This Committee is due to re- 
port very shortly, it is my understand- 
ing. 

Along with others, I urged Secretary 
Hodges’ committee to make recommen- 
dations in line with those of the Pastore 
Textile Committee in the Senate, calling 
for a country-by-country, category-by- 
category quota system. This recommen- 
dation reflects the position held by lead- 
ers of all segments of the textile industry, 
regardless of fiber or product. It is the 
only fair and equitable way for Amer- 
ican textiles to compete on the world 
market and in this country. 

We are already grateful for the im- 
mediate attention of the new adminis- 
tration to this problem. We desperately 
hope that we will not be disappointed in 
the action taken on textile imports. 

The domestic textile industry must be 
delivered from the death blow which con- 
tinued unfair imports surely will bring. 
Since 1947, 838 textile mills have been 
forced to shut down, throwing out of 
work more than 200,000 employees. We 
must have protection now for the 925,- 
000 textile workers in this country today, 
including some 38,000 in my State of 
Alabama, who realize that their very 
jobs and the economic welfare of their 
communities are at stake. 





The Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
TaLMaDGE for many years warned the 
country about the danger of uncon- 
trolled, low-wage textile imports. The 
following are excerpts from the Sena- 
tor’s very excellent speech before the 
Atlanta Rotary Club on April 3: 
ExcEerPTs ProM A SPEECH BY SENATOR HERMAN 

TALMADGE, OF GEORGIA, TO THE ATLANTA 

RorTary CLUB AND THE ATLANTA CHAMBER 

or COMMERCE ON APRIL 3, 1961 

As you know, for a period of more than 10 
years now, I have been seeking corrective ac- 
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tion to remedy the plight of the American 
textile industry. 

Defense officials tell us that the textile 
industry is second only to steel in its im- 
portance to the security of our country. Yet, 
since the conclusion of World War II, we 
have seen more than 800 textile mills forced 
out of business in the United States, and 
more than 400,000 textile workers lose their 
jobs. 

The wage scale in the United States—and 
in Georgia where we have about 100,000 peo- 
ple employed in the textile industry—is ap- 
proximately 10 times what it is in Hong Kong, 
several times what it is in Indonesia and In- 
dia, and far higher than it is in Portugal, 
France, and Italy. To compound that situa- 
tion, a bale of cotton sells anywhere in the 
world for $42.50 less than it sells where it 
is grown in this country. 

Now with odds such as that—where the 
wage scale is 10 to 1, and raw material is 
84% cents a pound cheaper—how can the 
American textile industry be expected to 
survive, particularly when we are welcoming 
the importation of competing products from 
other countries. 

Some 5 years ago the textile industry of 
this country and allied countries were faced 
with competition primarily from the Japa- 
nese. And, let me say, it was the Ameri- 
can taxpayers who rebuilt the Japanese 
textile industry with new equipment, and 
made it just as modern as it is anywhere 
in these United States. 

When it became apparent that Congress 
otherwise would take action, the Japanese 
textile industry entered into a voluntary 
quota arrangement to limit the importation 
of Japanese textiles into the United States. 

Since that time, however, competition has 
developed in Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, India, Portugal, Italy, and many 
other cheap-labor countries. It has become 
so severe that even the Japanese are being 
undercut. As a result they are now peti- 
tioning their government to increase the 
export quotas to the United States. 

In recent years we have gone from a net 
exporter of textiles to a net importer. As I 
have noted some 400,000 jobs have been 
liquidated. There are only 900,000 jobs re- 
maining in that industry in this country. 

Senator Pastore of Rhode Island, ably as- 
sisted by Senators THuRMoNpD of South Caro- 
lina and Corron of New Hampshire, served as 
a@ special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee to investigate this matter. 
They held hearings throughout the country 
and have submitted urgent recommenda- 
tions for action to the Senate. 

The only way the textile industry can 
survive in Georgia and in the United States 
will be through the imposition of some form 
of quotas limiting the amounts of all kinds 
of textile products which can be shipped 
into this country. 

Many people have said that we must have 
free trade. But I submit that there is no 
way that we can have free trade when our 
competitors’ wage level is 10 percent of ours 
and their raw material cost is 814 cents per 
pound lower. When Cordell Hull and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt devised the recipro- 
cal trade policies which have been in exist- 
ence since that time, it was their view then 
that we would export products we had in 
surplus and that we would not import such 
products. Today’s situation is a far cry from 
that. We are importing more textiles into 
the United States of America than we are 
exporting. In many of the department 
stores here in Atlanta, Ga., you can find 
textiles imported from many countries and, 
in most instances, selling at retail cheaper 
than our own Georgia textile mills can 
manufacture them. 

We have discussed this on the floor of the 
Senate. A House delegation with Congress- 
man Vuovsow as chairman called on the 
President a few days ago and a delegation 
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from the Senate will meet with him in the 
not too distant future. 

I have discussed this matter on several 
occasions with Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges. I have discussed it on two different 
occasions with the President of the United 
States. I am hopeful that we can get some 
affirmative action taken. 

If we fail in that regard we will, in my 
judgment, see the complete liquidation of 
the textile industry in our country in the not 
too distant future. 





Bacone College Choir Charms Capitol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
some Members of this body, along with 
several hundred others who were passing 
by, enjoyed a rare treat on last Thursday 
afternoon, April 20. They had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Oklahoma’s famous 
Bacone College Choir sing for the “Voice 
of America” on the Capitol steps. 

The choir had not scheduled the 
“Voice of America” broadcast as a regu- 
lar part of its annual nationwide tour, 
but cheerfully performed on very short 
notice in order to spread the word of the 
great work being done at Bacone Col- 
lege. 

Founded in 1880 before Oklahoma was 
a State, Bacone was initially known as 
Indian University, and has always been 
primarily interested in the education of 
Indian youths. More than 40 different 
tribes from every corner of the United 
States, and from Mexico and Panama as 
well, are represented in its student body. 

An accredited junior college spon- 
sored by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, Bacone sends its stu- 
dents to senior colleges and universities 
all over the United States. Its campus, 
on the outskirts of Muskogee, Okla., is 
one of the most beautiful in the south- 
west, 

In its current tour, the college choir is 
singing in Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois, in addition to two 
scheduled appearances already com- 
pleted in Washington, D.C. Directed by 
Miss Jeannine Rainwater and accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dick West, the choir fea- 
tures a splendid range of selections, and 
is aided in its colorful presentation by 
dances performed by the Wauhillau 
Indian Club. 

Because the list of members of the 
choir provides a splendid picture of the 
tribal and State representation in it, I 
am listing the names of the members 
who performed in Washington: 

Judy Onon Anquoe, Onondaga, New 
York; Joe Brown Bennett, Seminole- 
Creek, California; Freeda Blair, Okla- 
homa; Louie Brown, Cherokee, Okla- 
homa; Tony Buck, Creek, Oklahoma; 
John Clements, Cherokee, Oklahoma; 
Gilbert Cosen, Apache, Arizona; Johnny 
Edwards, Cherokee, Arkansas; Berna- 
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dine George, Onondaga, New York; Will 
Getz, Oklahoma; Jo Ann Gibson, Sho- 
shone, Nevada; William Givens, Creek, 
Oklahoma; Kelly Haney, Seminole, 
Oklahoma; Mary Hill, Delaware-Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma; Joanna Ketcher, Chero- 
kee, Oklahoma; Lance Lujan, Kiowa- 
Taos, Kansas; Jeanette Mandel, Paiute, 
Nevada; Mary Jane Miles, Nez Perce, 
Idaho; Thelma Murr, Oklahoma; James 
Palmer, Seminole-Creek, Oklahoma; 
Jenelle Poemoceah, Comanche, Okla- 
homa; Barbara Richards, Oklahoma; 
Melva Richardson, Cherokee-Sapony- 
Tuskarora, North Carolina; Patti Rich- 
ardson, Cherokee-Sapony-Tuskarora, 
North Carolina; Shari Skenandore, 
Oneida, Wisconsin; Robert Soontay, Ki- 
owa-Apache, Oklahoma; Telma Thomas, 
Nez Perce, Idaho; Russell Tsoodle, Kio- 
wa, Oklahoma; Sam Warnock, Okla- 
homa; Antonwine Warrior, Sac and Fox, 
Oklahoma; Arch Henry White, Shaw- 
nee, California; Clara White Hip, Crow, 
Montana; Lou Ella Whiteman, Crow, 
Montana; David Williams, Tonkawa- 
Kiowa, Oklahoma. 

While it is obvious that Indians pre- 
dominate in the choir, it is also apparent 
that five choir members are non-Indian 
students. In its rapidly growing student 
body of today, Bacone includes many 
students who belong to no Indian tribe 
but have been drawn to the beautiful 
Oklahoma college by its splendid curric- 
ulum and its rich tradition. 

Almon C. Bacone, who founded the 
college 81 years ago, summed up its mis- 
sion in these words: 

A Christian school planted in the midst of 
a people becomes one of the most powerful 
agencies in the work of civilization. 


Bacone College goes about its impor- 
tant job of advancing the work of civi- 
lization in this turbulent century, and 
the choir which it sends across the Na- 
tion is a splendid group of ambassadors. 





Maj. Gen. R. L. Vittrup 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 20 months the Congress has been 
most fortunate in having Maj. Gen. R. L. 
Vittrup as Chief of the Army’s Office 
of Legislative Liaison. The outstanding 
service rendered by General Vittrup 
have proved invaluable to the individual 
Members and committees of the House 
of Representatives in obtaining a clearer 
understanding of the roles, missions, and 
requirements of the Army. Also he has 
been of great assistance in providing 
answers to inquiries posed by our con- 
stituents concerning Army policies, pro- 
cedures, and operation. I am sincerely 
sorry to see General Vittrup leave but 
I am pleased to note that on April 1, 
1961, he was designated the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel where his distinc- 
tive capabilities will continue to be uti- 
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lized by the Army and our country. I 
am also pleased to note that he received a 
well-deserved promotion to lieutenant 
general on the same date. 

General Vittrup has had a truly out- 
standing career. He entered the US. 
Military Academy from Texas and grad- 
uated with the class of 1929. Prior to 
World War II, he served as an infantry 
company officer for 63 months, student 
and instructor at the infantry and tank 
school, student at the command and 
general staff college, and instructor at 
the U.S. Military Academy. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, General 
Vittrup was assigned as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army General Staff. A 
short time later he became Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Joint and Combined Chiefs 
of Staff where he worked on the overall 
planning and operations of World War 
II. He also was the first Secretary of 
the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. 
In 1943 he was assigned to the Allied 
Force Headquarters, first in North 
Africa, and then in Italy. He partici- 
pated in the planning and execution of 
the Allied invasion of Italy, southern 
France, and Germany during 1944 and 
1945. 

After the war General Vittrup pro- 
gressed through a variety of assignments 
of ever increasing responsibility. In 
1945, he was assigned to the Operations 
Division of the Army General Staff serv- 
ing first as liaison officer between the 
War Department and the State Depart- 
ment and then as Chief of the Policy 
Section of the Strategic and Policy 
Group. During the latter assignment he 
traveled about the Far East negotiating 
disposal of military materiel in the 
Western Pacific. Upon completion of his 
studies at the National War College in 
1948, General Vittrup served as G3, US. 
Army Caribbean and Command of the 
33d Infantry stationed in the Panama 
Canal Zone. After a tour as instructor 
at the Army War College he became 
Chief of the Army Section of the Joint 
U.S. Military Advisory Group in Greece. 
On his return to the United States, he 
served as Chief of the Operations Divi- 
sion, G3, Army General Staff from Oc- 
tober 1953 to August 1955. In August 
1955 he became Assistant Deputy Chief 
of Staff of Military Operations—Inter- 
national Affairs—and concurrently the 
U.S. Army Delegate to Inter-American 
Defense Board; the Permanent Joint 
Board of Defense-United States/Can- 
ada; and the Army member of the Mexi- 
can-United States Defense Commission 
and the Brazilian-United States Defense 
Commission. These duties provided a 
wealth of experience in worldwide Army 
operations and in international relations. 

In 1956 General Vittrup became Com- 
manding General of the 24th Infantry 
Division in Korea and _ subsequently 
Chief of Staff of the Army Forces Far 
East, 8th Army. Then in 1957, he was 
designated Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans and Operations for the U.S. Army 
Pacific. While in this capacity he was 
sent to Indonesia to negotiate sale and 
delivery of certain military supplies and 
equipment to that country. In July 
1959, General Vittrup left Hawaii to 
assume his duties as Chief of the Office 
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of Legislative Liaison in which capacity 
he served with such distinction. 

I know that all my colleagues in the 
House will join me in expressing our 
warm thanks to Lieutenant General 
Vittrup for his past services in our be- 
half and to wish him every success in his 
new assignment. 





Increase in Cost of Natural Gas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, negiect 
of the consumer by various agencies of 
the Federal Government has become far 
too common in recent years. This neg- 
lect is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the manner in which natural gas rates 
have been permitted to get out of hand. 
Natural gas prices have risen by more 
than 40 percent since 1951, during which 
time the cost of retail goods on the aver- 
age rose but i4 percent. Even more 
striking, since January 1958, through 
September 1960, the price of natural gas 
to the consumer has gone up 20 percent, 
whereas in the same period of less than 
3 years, consumer prices generally have 
gone up less than 4 percent. 

Whil+ a number of factors undoubtedly 
contribute to this soaring of the price 
of natural gas to the consumer, a major 
responsibility must rest on the doorstep 
of the Federal Power Commission. Its 
regulatory powers have been exercised in 
a dilatory fashion, and apparently with 
a flagrant disregard of the welfare of the 
ultimate consumer. Testimony before 
the House Committee on Legislative 
Oversight last spring revealed constant 
conferences, meetings, and other nego- 
tiations between individual commission- 
ers of the Federal Power Commission and 
representatives of the various natural 
gas pipeline companies, but no com- 
parable degree of contact between the 
commissioners and representatives of 
consumers of natural gas. 

One of the practices of the Federal 
Power Commission, followed with dis- 
concerting regularity, is that of permit- 
ting natural gas pipelines to put into 
effect a series of so-called temporary rate 
boosts, prior to final action by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Pipelines which 
once were required to segregate funds 
collected as a result of these temporary 
rate increases and to hold them avail- 
able for refund to consumers, are now 
permitted by the Federal Power Com- 
mission to use them as capital funds for 
expansion or similar purposes. 

The number of rate increases which 
the major pipeline companies have pro- 
mulgated, following one another in 
rapid succession, is quite impressive. 
The Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
has increased its rates six times since 
December 1951 and, in effect, only part 
of two of these rate increases have been 
disallowed. Since 1957 its rates have 
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gone up by over a third. El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. has instituted three rate in- 
crease since the beginning of 1958, total- 
ing about $67 million a year. United 
Gas Pipeline has raised its rates six 
times since April 1956 in an amount of 
$46 million annually, subject to final 
Federal Power Commission approval. 
Panhandle Eastern has put a rate in- 
crease of $22.4 million annually into ef- 
fect as of September 1, 1958, which has 
still not been finally acted upon by the 
FPC. The Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. is collecting rate increases of $28 
million since November 1957, still sub- 
ject to refund. 

These rate increases are being paid by 
the consumers while the Federal Power 
Commission is engaged in the lengthy 
process of deciding whether or not to al- 
low them. 

As one step, but, I believe, an impor- 
tant one, that will both tend to curb 
the number of rate increases and also 
prod the Federal Power Commission to 
act in a faster, more responsible man- 
ner, I introduced a bill recently, en- 
dorsed by the National Association of 
Railroad & Utility Commissioners, which 
would prohibit the FPC from allowing 
any change in rates of a natural gas pipe- 
line company from going into effect 
while there is already a rate increase 
pending by such a company which has 
not been finally approved by the Com- 
mission. It is high time that this pyra- 
miding of rate increases by natural gas 
pipelines is brought to a halt. It is high 
time that the Federal Power Commission 
act as a responsible efficient servant of 
the American consuming public. 





Commemoration, Scholarly Effort, and 
Women of the Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the assembly of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission at Charleston, S.C., 
April 10 to 12, I had the distinct honor 
of being one of the speakers on the fine 
program which was presented there. 

Since that occasion, I have had sev- 
eral requests to make my remarks public. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the speech I made at the assembly 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
COMMEMORATION, SCHOLARLY EFFORT, 

WOMEN OF THE CIvIL War 
(By Congressman Frep SCHWENGEL) 

I bring you greetings from your own Cap- 
ital in the District of Columbia—the finest 
and greatest capital in the world. There 
are many reasons for this and not the least 
of which is the fact that our Capitol Build- 
ing is more of a symbol of freedom and 
hope for mankind everywhere than any 
other capital in the world. 

Students of history and of our heritage 
know, also, that this is so because this 
Capital is the place where more moving and 
meaningful history has been made by reap- 
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ing benefits for its people and for all peo- 
ple than any place else in the world. 

Nehru, in his simple eloquence, told us in 
@ joint session of Congress, 1949, I quote, 
“During the last 2 days, I have paid visits 
to the memorials of the great builders of 
this Nation—I have done so because they 
have long been enshrined in my heart and 
their example has inspired me as it has in- 
spired innumerable countrymen of mine. 
These memorials are the real temples to 
which each generation must pay tribute and 
in doing so catch something of the fire that 
burnt in the hearts of those who were the 
torchbearers of freedom not only for this 
country but for the world. For those who 
are truly great have a message that cannot 
be confined within the particular country 
but is for all the world.” 

This is a fine admonition and reminds us 
of our own heritage. It tells us that much 
can be learned from our own history. Cer- 
tainly it suggests, too, what can come from 
a study of our own Civil War period with 
a proper and adequate commemoration of 
significant events of that period. 

On the north and south entrances of the 
Archives Building in Washington are some 
interesting inscriptions. One of them reads, 
“What is past is prologue.” This is true. 

Another reads, “Study history.” This is 
good advice. 

On the south side one reads, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” A necessary 
reminder. 

On the other side of that entrance it 
reads, “The heritage of the past is the seed 
that brings forth the harvest of the future.” 
This suggests that we revive and relive 
history. 

We need to note these admonitions. I be- 
lieve that is what we are doing in this com- 
memoration. Let us do it well. 

It is hoped that the National Commission 
can give adequate leadership and inspire, 
encourage, move, and use the best talents 
available everywhere. We need to do this 
in such a way as to assure that all of us on 
the National Commission and you and the 
organization you represent will carry out to 
the fullest the intent of the authors of this 
idea to commemorate that tragic but sig- 
nificant experience of 100 years ago. Some 
are suggesting this is a time for celebration. 
I feel that this is not a time for celebra- 
tion; but it is a time for commemoration. 

The Civil War Centennial Commission, 
headed by Gen. U. 8S. Grant II, the grandson 
of a great general and President, who him- 
self is great, decided at the Commission’s 
first meeting that the Civil: War is something 
for us to commemorate and not to celebrate. 

Further, I am sure historians everywhere 
agree this 4-year nationwide centennial of 
the Civil War emphatically should not be a 
celebration. 

In my opinion, the events of 100 years ago 
are far too important to be debased by a car- 
nival spirit or by a string of useless holi- 
days. Just as those events were of supreme 
importance to our Nation then, so today they 
deserve to be properly commemorated by us. 

But some people ask, What is it that we 
are commemorating? Sincere and earnest 
people sometimes ask: Why focus on a 
bloody war, on an era of bitterness? This is 
a fair question that deserves a fair answer. 

One thing is certain: Those of us who 
serve on the Federal Civil War Centennial 
Commission have no thought of reviving 
the sadness, the anguish, the bitterness of 
100 years ago, or of romanticizing a bygone 
era. The centennial is not a retreat to a 
shadowy, unreality of the past. 

For all of us, and especially we who like 
to think of ourselves as historians and who, 
like myself, like to be with historians and 
for various reasons have a special interest 
in this, the most tragic experience of our 
heritage, are certain, too, that we need to 
read, study, pause, think, and reflect on our 
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interesting and meaningful past so that we 
can learn again from the lives and lessons 
of our history. 

This will lead us to testimonials, conclu- 
sions and ideas that went into the estab- 
lishment of this great idea we call American. 
It will help us understand the problems of 
the struggling nations of the present in 
other parts of the world and it can be of 
immeasurable benefit to us as we seek to 
help ourselves by helping them with their 
problems in this difficult time. 

If individually and collectively we do this 
well and thoroughly we will learn again to 
feel the spirit that carried the people we 
call our forefathers through grave difficulties 
in their search and fight for the right. 

As we think of the millions who gave the 
last full measure, and we will be reminded 
of this often, we should remind ourselves 
of a thought expressed at Gettysburg 2 
years ago by America’s most beloved poet, 
historian, and private citizen—Carl Sand- 
burg. I quote: 

“We have heard that the dead hold in 
their clenched hands only that which they 
have given away. When men forget, if they 
ever knew, what is at the heart of that 
sentiment, and it is terribly sentimental, 
they are in danger of power being taken over 
by fantastic fools or beasts of prey or men 
hollow with echoes and vanities.” 

A proper commemoration can effectively 
bring this noble thought to mind in many 
ways. A celebration can talk about it but 
commemoration can make us feel this mov- 
ing truth. We need very much right now to 
make people note the drama and feel more 
of our history. 

We, the leaders of the free world, indeed 
lovers of liberty everywhere, need to reflect 
on and to understand the import of what a 
son of a Confederate veteran, a present day 
American statesman, said recently in Wash- 
ington. The occasion was the reenactment 
of the first inauguration of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Sam Raysurn spoke during the intro- 
duction of that program and said: 

“Prejudice, hate, agitation brought about 
the Civil War. I have always thought if it 
had not been for hotheads in the South and 
the inane and insane agitators of the North 
that Abraham Lincoln, by his justice, his 
fairness, his great statesmanship, would have 
prevented the Civil War which destroyed the 
flower of our young manhood in this country 
that at that time was so sorely needed. 

“As a son of a Confederate soldier, who did 
what he thought was right, I say for him and 
for myself after that was over, he was proud 
that our great Union was preserved. 

“The saddest thing that ever happened to 
the border States and the Southland was for 
an insane man to assassinate Lincoln. Lin- 
coln was strong enough in the hearts and 
minds of the people in the North that he 
could have prevented, and would have pre- 
vented, some terrible things happening in 
some parts of our beloved country. But 
North, South, East, and West, we are proud 
indeed.” 

I say, Yes, we are happy and proud of our 
Nation and of the hope that it holds for 
better things for us and for the world. Com- 
memorations like that reenactment attended 
by over 20,000 people and seen, heard, and 
read by many millions more is a moving 
experience that solemnizes and lauds the 
worthwhile things that need to be noted and 
forever remembered by us and by the world. 
Like an ancient psalmist, Lincoln reminds 
us: “We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies.” 

We will find from commemoration how 
necessary it is for all of us and not just 
part of us “to be eternally vigilant” and 
have deep convictions about the eternal 
verities of freedom. History tells us that 
in giving freedom to people we assure free- 
dom for ourselves. In this way we were 
honored for what we gave and in giving we 
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assured more security to ourselves. From 
those who fought and gave the last full 
measure in the battle 100 years ago we can 
learn from their example that death is not 
the worst of life, that defeat is not the 
worst of failure but that not to have tried 
to do our best at all times is real failure. 
Let us note that in their relentless trying 
to preserve this Union for us and forever 
they achieved one of the great successes in 
all recorded time. 

Importantly and uppermost in our minds, 
too, must be the idea that the centennial 
should be a time of reflection for us. Re- 
flection can be the beginning of wisdom. 
So let us learn as well as remember. Let 
the centennial be the occasion for serious 
study of the war in all its complex phases— 
not only its technical aspects but its deeper 
meaning for us today. 

To me, its deeper meaning is what it gave 
us as a Nation. Bitter, bloody, and tragic 
though it was, it yet made possible our 
unity today—a unity at once indivisible and 
marvelous—one that is not static but adapt- 
able—a unity that gives cohesion and at the 
same time accommodates a vigorous diversi- 
ty. To me this is the unity of a matured 
people who can remember the past while 
seeing the future. This is the unity that 
demands that we be the leader of the free 
world. 

So, let us study this great chapter in our 
past and appropriate its wisdom and its 
heritage to today’s problems. It is, after 
all, a heritage that.comes to us from the 
men and women of both North and South, 
and one that all Americans proudly honor 
and cherish; people who possessed the cardi- 
nal virtues of true greatness: courage, wis- 
dom, and goodness. 

Goodness to love the right, wisdom to 
know the right, courage to do the right. 

What can we do to assist the serious study 
of the Civil War? Well, we can search for 
documents, letters, diaries, photographs and 
newspapers of the period and then deposit 
these in our State libraries or historical 
societies. You are saying to yourselves, this 
is repetition, and I say, yes it is but this 
needs repeating often all across the United 
States. 

We can establish scholarships and fellow- 
ships devoted to special studies by students 
in every age group where we now teach his- 
tory and, in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, encourage real scholarly efforts in areas 
that have not been thoroughly researched 
and written about. Here it must be noted 
that it has already begun. The press, radio, 
and TV have started and already made some 
fine contributions. Catton, Nevins, Wiley 
are doing a great job but we don’t have 
enough of them. 

We can encourage our legislatures to ap- 
propriate funds that will enable our State 
archives departments to arrange, index and 
microfilm their documents bearing on the 
war. I was able to help some in Iowa re- 
cently, I am sure, by pointing out that the 
$40,000 that the commission was asking for 
this year, compared to the $225,000 that they 
approved for monuments at Vicksburg in 
the late 1800’s when Iowa had less than 
one-eighth the population they now have, 
is pretty insignificant by comparison. 

These are a few of the things all of us 
can do to help assure that the centennial 
will yield enduring contributions as well as 
bad oratory. 


WOMEN OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Then there is one vast and important area 
of the Civil War study that I hope will be 
undertaken which relates to the role of the 
women in that conflict. With the exception 
of the noble work done by Florence Nighten- 
gale, women never had anything to do in an 
organized way in a war before. In this war 


they were real heroines even though very 
little credit is given to them in the publica- 
tions, books, and periodicals of this time. 
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Lincoln once said: “I am not accustomed 
to the use of language of eulogy. I have 
never studied the art of paying compliments 
to women; but I must say, that if all that 
has been said by orators and poets since the 
creation of the world in praise of. women 
were applied to the women of America, it 
would not do them justice for their conduct 
during this war. I will close by saying, God 
bless the women of America.” 

Judging from the record we can say that 
Lincoln knew the value of the women’s ef- 
forts during the war. But, it is very evident 
that students of that time and since didn't 
value or appreciate it. 

To prove the neglect in this area, I offer, 
as exhibit A, Mark M. Boatner IIl’s book 
“The Civil War Dictionary,” as evidence to 
prove my point. 

I preface my remarks by saying to you, 
first of all, that this book is a fine, complete, 
authoritative dictionary of the Civil War and 
ought to be available to all serious students 
and writers. What I have to say is not 
critical of the book, but rather, critical of 
the meager written record we have made of 
and for the women. 

The flyleaf of the cover of this book proud- 
ly points to the 2,000 succinct biographical 
sketches in the book. I have recently read 
it and find that out of the 2,000 sketches, 
only 35 are about women. Much more evi- 
dence akin to this could be presented to 
prove my point. 

May I just underscore this evidence by 
pointing out that there was a woman from 
Iowa who started that sanitary commission 
work there, and who, before the war ended, 
became one of the best known personalities 
of the war period. She was the first person 
in the whole United States to be officially 
assigned to a commission created by a legis- 
lature. She carried forward her responsibili- 
ties on the sanitation commission nobly. 

She became concerned about the lack of 

proper diets for soldiers, talked to Stanton, 
Meigs, and Lincoln about it, and was named 
head of all the diet kitchens of the hospitals 
of the North. She was the author of the 
first book of recipes ever written for any 
army in history. She saw the great need 
to take care of orphans and started an 
orphans asylum association in Iowa in 1864. 
She talked to Lincoln about that and he en- 
dorsed the idea in his second inaugural 
address. She was a personal friend of many 
famous people in the District of Columbia, 
and especially close to the Grants, Julia and 
U. S. 
Grant said she was one of the great 
heroines, if not the greatest heroine, of the 
war and, yet, she is not in Boatner’s book, 
and no one except some people in Iowa knows 
I have been talking about Annie Witten- 
myer. You don’t know about her because 
no one ever wrote a good book about her. 

And have you ever heard of that wonderful 
lady who established a home in Springfield, 
Mo., for orphans of both Confederate and 
Union veterans? Her name was Mary Whit- 
ney Phelps, and she was the wife of Gen. 
John S. Phelps. 

There was another girl, a Richmond resi- 
dent. She established a hospital on her own 
after the first battle of Bull Run. Later 
the Confederate Government took it over, 
and she was commissioned captain by Presi- 
dent Davis, and became the only woman to 
receive a regular commission in the Con- 
federacy. My, what relief she and her kind 
brought to thousands. To most of you the 
name, Sally Tompkins is new, isn’t it? 

Have you ever heard of Madame Turchin, 
the immigrant from Russia, symbol of for- 
eign aid, who went with her husband, a 
colonel in the Union Army, and served as 
nurse and mother confessor to the regiment. 
And, once when her husband became ill, she 
took over and led the regiment into battle 
with confidence and poise and won the 
skirmish. 
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In the books by Ishbell Ross on the lives 
of Kate Chase, Rose Greenhow, Clara Barton, 
and Mrs. Jefferson Davis, we find excellent 
samples of what can be done to reveal the 
devotion, even though some were by intrigue, 
and the wholesome and sometimes almost 
unbelievable and thrilling influence women 
can have in difficult and challenging times. 

In these books she has demonstrated, as 
others could if they were inspired to study 
as she has and do the exceptionally skillful 
job of investigating and fine writing, the 
spirit of the women. All of this could give 
us a new insight and a new and different 
angle from which to view and appreciate 
the Civil War. 

So much more needs to be done for so 
many other women who have made signifi- 
cant, interesting, and worthwhile contribu- 
tions in so many ways. People like Eliza- 
beth Waring Duckett of Maryland; just the 
story of how she got to Lincoln and Stanton 
and others in behalf of her father and 
brother who were in prison and was able 
to get them out. 

Then there is the mother of the Ist Ten- 
nessee Regiment, Mrs. Betsy Sullivan. We 
only know about her through searching the 
records and yet in some ways there was no 
greater inspiration that any regiment could 
receive than she furnished by her devotion 
to the solution of many problems for the 
average soldier. 

The story of the girl who earned the title 
“The Florence Nightengale of the South,” 
Mrs. Ella Trader, of Arkansas, is a thrilling 
one, too. 

These are just a few examples that sug- 
gest areas that need research, study, re- 
viving, and writing about. 

A study and review of the life of Mrs. 
Jeb Stuart could be a very interesting and 
worthwhile contribution. 

Yes, the histories of wars are records of 
the achievements of men, for the most part: 
The chroniclers have had to record that 
women, by their intrigues or their fatal gift 
of beauty, have been the cause of strifes 
innumerable; and it is confessed that they 
have inspired heroism and knightly deeds, 
but they have had small share in the actual 
conflicts. It has been their portion to suffer 
in silence at home, and to mourn the dead. 
For them it has been to hear of sufferings 
which they could not alleviate, to grieve or 
rejoice over results to which they had con- 
tributed only sympathy and prayers. 

But, it was different in our conflict to save 
the Union. Other wars have furnished here 
and there a name which the world delights 
to repeat in terms of affection or admiration, 
of some woman who has broken through the 
rigidity of custom and been conspicuous 
either among armed men, like the Maid of 
Saragossa, or in the hospitals, like the hero- 
ine of Scutari. But, the Civil War furnished 
hundreds as intrepid as the one, and as phil- 
anthropically devoted as the other. In- 
deed, we may safely say that there was 
scarcely a loyal woman in the North or South 
who did not do something in aid of the 
cause—who did not contribute, of time, or 
labor, or money, to the comfort of the sol- 
diers. No town was too remote from the 
scene of war to have its society of relief; 
and while the women sewed and knit, and 
made delicacies for the sick, and gathered 
stores, little girls, scarcely old enough to 
know what the charitable labor meant, went 
from house to house, collecting small sums 
of money, the fruitful energy of all keep- 
ing the storehouses and treasury of the 
senitary commissions and comparable or- 
ganizations full, and pouring a steady stream 
of beneficence down to the troops in the 
field. 

Everywhere there were humble and un- 
known laborers. But there were others, fine 
and adventurous spirits, whom the glowing 
fire of patriotism urged to more noticeable 
efforts. There were those who followed their 
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husbands and brothers to the field of bat- 
tle and who went down into the very edge 
of the fight, to rescue the wounded, and 
cheer and comfort the dying with gentle 
ministrations; who labored in field and city 
hospitals, and on the dreadful hospital boats, 
where the severely wounded were received; 
who penetrated the lines of the enemy on 
dangerous missions; who organized great 
charities, and pushed on our sanitary enter- 
prises; who were angels of mercy in a thou- 
sand terrible situations. 

There are others who have illustrated, by 
their courage and address in times of dan- 
ger, by their patience in suffering, and by 
adventures romantic and daring, some of the 
best qualities in our nature. Like the sol- 
diers of the armies, they were from every 
rank in life, and they exhibited a like per- 
sistence, endurance, and faith. 

There are many hundreds of women whose 
shining deeds have honored their country 
and, wherever they are known, the Nation 
holds them in equal honor with its brave 
men. But, they are not known. 

The story of the war will never be fully 
or fairly written if the achievements of 
women in it remain untold. They do not 
figure in the official reports; they are not ga- 
zetted for deeds as gallant as ever were done; 
the names of thousands are unknown beyond 
the neighborhood where they live, or the 
hospitals where they loved to labor; yet there 
is no feature in the Civil War more creditable 
to us as a nation, none from its positive new- 
ness so well worthy of records of the U.S. 
Sanitary Commission, U.S. Christian Com- 
mission, the various State historical society 
records, the thousands of references to 
women’s activity found in local publications 
of the time will make it easy for us to do 
something in this area that will give the 
women the credit that is their due. 

In assuring this credit we will add to our 
own heritage and will be building on the gal- 
lant spirit of graciousness and tenderness to- 
ward women of that time that we know about 
but which never has been properly recognized 
in writing. 

Now let me summarize very briefly by 
saying, again, that we must commemorate 
appropriately, adequately, and as completely 
as we can. We will do this better if we en- 
courage and engage the very best of our 
scholarly efforts everywhere. When we do 
this we will have more, more accurate and 
more complete, historical literature of this 
very significant time in our history. 

And, I reiterate, we must demonstrate our 
gallantry toward the gentler sex. This story 
is a thrilling one and will reflect great credit 
on the women from both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

In addition, and in conclusion, it may be 
worthwhile at this point to suggest also that 
we can learn much from the lives of all the 
people, great and small, who served the cause 
of the people as they understood the demands 
of their time—for my purpose now I should 
like to refer to two of them. 

One became great and immortal before 
and during the war and one during and after 
the war. Both left us needed sublime words 
and thoughts at the close of the tragedy 
which point to the goal and call us to the 
task. 

Ninety-six years ago last March 4, one of 
them, Lincoln, left us words and suggestions 
about malice, charity, firmness, right and the 
task before us. Told us what to care for, 
what we should do, achieve and cherish for 
ourselves and for all nations. 

Soon after that Robert E. Lee, seeking to 
serve against a united nation, left us some 
unforgettable words and then an incompa- 
rable example of unselfish citizenship. 

Bruce Catton, in one of his great books, 
tells us of it in this way: 

“Through the sheets of rain that fell on 
the morning of April 15, 1865, a Baptist min- 
ister living on the outskirts of Richmond 
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caught sight of a man on a gray horse. His 
steed was bespattered with mud, and his 
head hung down as if worn by long traveling. 
The horseman himself sat his horse like a 
master; his face was ridged with self-respect- 
ing grief; his garments were worn in the 
service and stained with travel * * *.” Robert 
E. Lee had returned at last from the wars. 

Lee, a paroled prisoner, was indicted for 
treason but was never brought to trial; and 
on July 13 he applied for a Federal pardon, 
which was never granted. Courageous and 
resolute in war, Lee was never bitter in de- 
feat. “The war being at an end * * *” he 
wrote in September 1865, “I believe it to be 
the duty of every one to unite in the resto- 
ration of the country, and the establishment 
of peace and harmony * * *.” 

That month he became president of Wash- 
ington College in Lexington, Va., a position 
which he held for the 5 remaining years of 
his life. On the morning of October 12, 
1870, the old warrior lay dying. His former 
opponent, Ulysses S. Grant, was in the White 
House; but Robert E. Lee was once more on 
the battlefield. “Strike the tent,” he mur- 
mured as he died. 

I’m loath to close but I must because there 
are others who also have important observa- 
tions to make but it cannot be wrong for 
me to suggest that we, like our forefathers, 
must strive for a greater, more appropriate 
and devoted patriotism toward the self-same 
ideals that they gave to us through sacri- 
fice and preserved for us through sacrifice. 
I know of no better way to develop this pa- 
triotic spirit in the hearts and minds of boys 
and girls and in the hearts and minds of all 
our citizens and liberty-loving people every- 
where than by reviewing, rewriting, reliving 
and reviving the great American story and its 
magnificent struggle for freedom. 

Good luck as together we do those things 
that will give assurance for a greater and 
finer America for ourselves, forever and for 
everyone. 


Hail to Italy and Its Great People 
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Mr.PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 100th 
anniversary of the rebirth of the great 
and illustrious nation of Italy is an event 
that will be noted throughout the world 
with acclaim, enthusiasm, and gratitude. 

The proclamation of Turin climaxed 
the rebirth of Italy under the constitu- 
tional rule of Victor Emmanuel the Sec- 
ond. 

The great Italian philosopher and his- 
torian, Croce, observed that this event 
might more appropriately have been 
called a birth, because it was the first 
time in Italian history in which there 
was an Italian state with all and only 
its own people and molded by an idea. 

Thus, Italy is no longer the Italy of the 
Romans, or the Italy of the middle ages, 
but the Italy of the Italians. But it 
would be quite impossible to try to sepa- 
rate modern Italy, and the Italy of the 
Italians, from the glorious ages of Ital- 
ian history where high orders of civili- 
zation flourished, where art, literature, 
science and culture were nurtured, 
where fundamental principles of govern- 
ment and law were originated and de- 
veloped. 
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That the unification of Italy under the 
Risorgimento brought desirable inde- 
pendence, liberty and unity to this great 
historic nation cannot be doubted, and 
this movement and its happy conse- 
quences constitute valuable milestones 
in the progress of man toward self-de- 
termination and individual liberty. 

It would be a colossal task, however, 
to try even to outline the glorious, mo- 
mentous contributions of Italy and the 
Italian people to the enlightenment and 
high state of civilization which we of 
the Western World enjoy today. 

It would be equally formidable to try 
to describe the enduring effects of the 
great, invaluable contributions in war 
and peace which leaders and people of 
Italian blood have made to America and 
its progress. The American people can 
be very thankful for the truly monu- 
mental contributions of past and present 
generations of Italian blood, especially 
those that relate to the building and 
development of this country, which, in 
all our States, and in thousands of com- 
munities throughout the land, are so 
patently visible, and evoke the gratitude 
of our people for the gallantry and spirit 
of sacrifice in war and the long-sustained 
loyalty, steadfastness, and enlightened 
leadership and work in peacetime of 
Italians and Italo-Americans, to develop 
the strength and promote the progress of 
our Nation. 

Italy is bound to us by many ties of 
blood, of kinship, of religion, of common 
law, and culture. It is a loyal and dedi- 
cated ally in the struggle to preserve 
human freedom, an integral and vital 
part of the free world, the beloved na- 
tive land of very many noble, devoted 
American citizens, whose children, like 
themselves, are increasingly and influen- 
tially a meaningful part of the American 
dream. 

I am very proud indeed, as a Member 
of this great legislative body who repre- 
sents here many fine Americans of 
Italian blood, to join in the tributes that 
are being paid to Italy on its 100th birth- 
day. My own bonds with the Italian 
people are deep and very dear. From 
early boyhood the Italian people have 
been among my closest and warmest 
friends and I dearly cherish them. They 
have sustained and inspired me in ways 
I could never forget. 

I am indeed honored to express my 
words of congratulations and best wishes 
to the Italian nation and its wonderful 
people, on the occasion of Italy’s cen- 
tennial, and I hope and pray that the 
great Italian nation will continue to 
grow, prosper, and flower as it has 
throughout history in the arts, culture, 
and enlightenment for which it is fa- 
mous, and in the ways of prosperity and 
individual liberty so fittingly symbolized 
by and worthy of its unity and independ- 
ence. 

The Italian people fill an honored 
place in this Nation and in the world. 
Their talents, zeal, courage and humane 
warmth are qualities this Nation and the 
whole wide world urgently need. 

Here in our own land we will continue 
to hold them close to our hearts, just 
as they hold others who have won their 
trust and affection. 
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I rejoice with Italy and the Italian 
people on its 100th birthday and pray 
God that this beautiful, great land and 
its cherished people may go forward in 
good health, ever-growing prosperity 
and happiness and very many happy 
returns of the day. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include a recent editorial entitled 
“Risorgimento Saluted,” printed in the 
Worcester, Mass, Telegram Gazette, in 
the Recorp. 

I thank the distinguished editor who 
wrote this brilliant piece for his inspira- 
tion and ideas: 

RISORGIMENTO SALUTED 


(“If it were possible in political history 
to speak of masterpieces as we do in dealing 
with works of art, the process of Italy’s in- 
dependence, liberty and unity would de- 
serve to be called the masterpiece of the 
liberal-national movements of the 19th cen- 
tury in Europe.’——B. Croce, in his History of 
Europe of the XIX Century.) 

One hundred years ago, Italy climaxed its 
“risorgimento,” its “rebirth,” with the proc- 
lamation in Turin, by the first Italian Par- 
liament, of the Kingdom of Italy under the 
constitutional rule of Victor Emmanvel II. 

Croce observed that it might more accu- 
rately have been called a sorgimento, a birth, 
because for the first time in all the ages 
there was born an Italian state “with all 
and only its own people, and molded by 
an idea.” Italy, as Victor Emmanuel said, 
was no longer the Italy of the Romans or 
the Italy of the Middle Ages, but “the Italy 
of the Italians.” 

But whether a risorgimento or a sorgi- 
mento, Italy’s unification under Victor Em- 
manuel was part of that same wave of 
humane enlightenment which swept Europe 
beginning in the 17th century and had its 
finest 18th century flowering in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

It is significant in this regard that the 
book “On Crimes and Punishments,” by the 
Italian humanist Cesare Beccaria was read 
and annotated by Jefferson, who knew and 
spoke Italian, and was cited by John Adams 
in his defense of the English soldiers who 
were tried for the Boston massacre. 

This year, we in America observe the cen- 
tennial of a war in which our own national 
unity was preserved. It is therefore all the 
more fitting that we honor, also, the cen- 
tennial of Italy’s unity. A stanch free world 
ally—and the country of origin of so many 
fine Americans—deserves no less. 





A Military Code of Ethics and a Step in 
the Right Direction by Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the directive of 
Secretary of Defense, the Honorable 
Robert S. McNamara, issued April 14, 
1960, No. 1000.8, concerning the accept- 
ance of gifts; use of Government facili- 
ties, and use of official representation 
funds, be printed in the Recorp. 

I have long sought to see a code of 
ethics for guidance of officers and em- 
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ployees of the Department of Defense 
which would be enforced. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee for Special Investi- 
gations of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House, I have conducted 
many inquiries into this general area. 

Congress has been promised time and 
again that there would be a code of con- 
duct set up; that action would be taken 
to curtail abuses; that direction would 
be given; and that there would be re- 
stored a standard of ethical values which 
could be clearly understood and enforced. 

The standards contained in this di- 
rective reflect the Secretary’s own per- 
sonal high ethical standards. They are 
a decent set of rules by which the per- 
sonal integrity and the official responsi- 
bility of members of his Department can 
live. 

I am gratified at the spirit which 
prompts this directive. It follows soon 
upon the Secretary's assumption of 
Office. I look forward, as I am sure do 
the Members of Congress and a waiting 
public, for the cure which it is intended 
to effect; and for the standard of per- 
sonal integrity which it will create. 

There is little time to be lost. Many 
excesses, in the past, have gone unchal- 
lenged and unpunished because there 
seemed to be a vacuum which personal 
standards did not always fill—sometimes 
at very high level. 

Now there is a code of ethics. 

I think, however, this code should be 
considered only as a beginning. Con- 
scientious administration and observ- 
ance will make it meaningful. 

I congratulate the Secretary for this 
prompt and discerning action: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
(Subject: Acceptance of gifts; use of Gov- 
ernment facilities, and use of official rep- 
resentation funds) 

I. Purpose: 

This directive sets forth standards of con- 
duct for Defense personnel with respect to 
the acceptance of gifts, the use of Govern- 
ment facilities, property and manpower, and 
the use of official representation funds. Its 
provisions apply to all military personnel 
on active duty and to all civilian personnel. 

II. Acceptance of gifts and use of Govern- 
ment property: 

(A) Defense personnel shall not— 

(1) Accept any gift, favor or hospitality 
for themselves or their families from any 
enterprise or person doing business. or seek- 
ing to do business with the Department of 
Defense which might reasonably be inter- 
preted by others as being of such nature 
that it could affect their impartiality; 

(2) Personally use or permit the use by 
others of Government facilities, property, 
manpower or funds for other than official 
Government business. 

(B) The tender of any gift, favor, or hos- 
pitality which might be considered to be 
in the nature of bribery shall be reported 
immediately through departmental pro- 
cedures to the Department of Justice and 
the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense. Any questions concerning what 
might be construed as bribery shall be re- 
solved in favor of reporting the incident. 

(C) Gifts from foreign governments shall 
be handled in accordance with DOD Directive 
1005.3. 

IEI. Official representation funds: Use. of 
official representation funds shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments. Funds 
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are to be utilized only for official entertain- 
ment to maintain the standing and prestige 
of the United States by extending official 
courtesies to certain officials and dignitaries 
of the United States and foreign countries. 

IV. Use of Government facilities, property, 
and manpower: 

(A) Government facilities, property, and 
manpower, such as stenographic and typing 
assistance, mimeograph services, and chauf- 
feur services, shall be used only for official 
Government business. 

(B) Special mission aircraft shall be used 
only for official purposes and such use shall 
be approved by the Secretary of Defense, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries 
of the military departments, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of Staff, 
Army and Air Force, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, or the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

(C) Motor vehicles: 

(1) Full-time assignment of official ve- 
hicles to officials of the Department of De- 
fense at the seat of government shall be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense or the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Full-time assignments at field installations 
will be subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the military department concerned. 
(2) Defense personnel authorized full-time 
use of official vehicles shall not use such 
vehicles for other than the actual perform- 
ance of Official duties. Vehicles authorized 
on a full-time basis shall not be reassigned 
to others not entitled to such use. 

(3) Other administrative use of motor ve- 
hicles shall be authorized only when official 
transportation is essential to the successful 
operation of activities of the Government. 

(4) Use of motor vehicles, whether author- 
ized on a full-time or trip basis, is not au- 
thorized for the official concerned, members 
of his family, or others, for private business 
or personal social engagements. Questions 
with regard to the official nature of a partic- 
ular use shall be resolved in favor of strict 
compliance with statutory restrictions. 

V. Implemention: Two copies of instruc- 
tions in implementation of this directive will 
be forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
within 30 days after the effective date of this 
directive for approval prior to promulgation. 

VI. Effective date: The provisions of this 
directive are effective immediately. 

RosertT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense. 





Imports on Textiles and Apparels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have stood on this floor and 
expressed my opinion and the majority 
opinion of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to seek some relief for the 
domestic coal and glass producers of 
Pennsylvania and the rest of the coun- 
try. 

I would now like to speak in behalf 
of the apparel manufacturers of my dis- 
trict and of the State as a whole. As 
some of the basic industries of my dis- 
trict have been forced to go out of busi- 
ness due to unfair competition, other 
industries have come in to help take 
up the slack. One of these industries is 
the apparel manufacturing group. My 
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district enjoys a happy relationship 
with the Phillips-Van Heusen Shirt Corp. 
and we hope and are working for a 
larger employment by this company and 
for similar companies. 

I am no isolationist. I recognize that 
foreign trade is a positive instrument 
in the assistance in raising living stand- 
ards of workers throughout the world. 
But this does not blind me to the scram- 
ble for American markets from countries 
where wages, including all possible 
fringe benefits, are only a fraction of 
American wage rates. We have recently 
voted an increase in the minimum wage 
from $1 to $1.15. The Senate has voted 
a similar proposal with escalators to 
$1.25 an hour. 

One does not have to be a trained 
economist to understand that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer who must pay a mini- 
mum of $1.15 an hour cannot compete 
with industries in the Orient that pay 
from 10 to 29 cents per hour. 

Let me take a simple mathematical 
formula carefully prepared by one of the 
largest apparel manufacturers in the 
country who buys exclusively from 
American mills. His actual cost break- 
down per dollar of sales is as follows: 
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Foreign apparel manufacturers who 
operate in low-wage countries pay only 
a fraction of what the American manu- 
facturer has to pay and that breakdown 
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How does this come about? The great 
discrepancy between the American and 
oriental costs of labor and overhead are 
obvious, but this is compounded by the 
fact that the foreign manufacturer can 
buy American cotton at a subsidy of 
from 6 to 8% cents a pound, depending 
on quality. This is roughly a subsidy of 
25 percent of the total cost of raw ma- 
terial for the foreign manufacturer. 

What kind of a policy is this that sub- 
sidizes foreign manufacturers at the cost 
to American taxpayers and in the last 
analysis, exports jobs that rightfully 
belong to American workers? 

This is no narrow concept. As a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I have a deep and abiding 
interest in the National Defense Estab- 
lishment. It is a matter of record that 
next to steel, apparel and textiles rank 
next in importance to national defense. 
This Nation cannot allow itself to slip 
into a position where it is dependent on 
foreign sources of supply for clothing 
and equipment for our Military Estab- 
lishment. We know the disasters that 
befell Germany and Japan because they 
could not supply their armies with suffi- 
cient clothing. 

I listened the other day to my col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. HEnpERSON], point out that 40 
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percent of the budget for Camp Lejeune, 
the base of the 2d Marine Division for 
the Atlantic Fleet, is for equipment and 
supplies classified in the category of 
textiles. Mr. HENDERSON said that this 
was not just a matter of clothing of all 
types, but the essentiality of web equip- 
ment for such things as cartridge belts, 
rifle slings, and the hundreds of other 
military items of which textiles are an 
essential component. 

We must not simply cling to old ideas 
because at one time or another we 
thought they were right. They were 
right at the time we expressed them, 
but in this rapidly changing world we 
must be alert to change our ideas with 
the changing world. I make no plea, 
nor do the apparel and textile indus- 
tries of my State make any plea, to ban 
or prohibit imports. We know this is 
impossible in the world in which we live, 
but we are also fully aware that laissez 
faire in foreign trade is no more re- 
liable than laissez faire economics in the 
domestic scene. Adjustments must be 
made. 

Some of us would go further in ad- 
justments in many respects than others, 
but we should not blink the fact that 
unless imports of apparel and textiles are 
controlled on a quota basis, country by 
country and category by category, we 
are only increasing the hard core un- 
employment problem that our country 
faces. 

This is especially true for my State. 

We have a hard-core unemployment 
problem in the bituminous and anthra- 
cite coalfields and in glass-producing 
districts. The specialist on unemploy- 
ment from the Labor Department said 
the other day the danger is that hard- 
core unemployment will increase. He 
made it clear that the increase in hard- 
core unemployment came from the un- 
skilled and semiskilled. The vast num- 
ber of people in the apparel industry 
would qualify as semiskilled. If they 
are dumped on the heap of the unem- 
ployed because we fail to regulate im- 
ports which gobble their jobs, then we 
have failed in our duty. 

Many areas of the country, and this 
is true in my State, are hard pressed to 
find tax money to keep our communi- 
ties running at a high level. 

Gentlemen, if we force industries to 
close and lose the corporate income, and 
at the same time create unemployment, 
which loses individual income, where are 
we heading? It is my opinion that you 
know. 

Let us not be derelict in our duty. 





The Dutch Need Our Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is currently engaged in 
conversations with President Sukarno, 
of Indonesia. All of us are aware, I am 
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sure, that these discussions include the 
disposition of West New Guinea. 

The situation simply is that Dr. Su- 
karno wants the Netherlands to get out 
so that Indonesia can move in. Up to 
this point the United States has re- 
mained on the fence. Personally, I 
think it is about time that we stood by 
our friends, the Dutch. 

The Dutch, we know, fought beside us 
in World War I and in World War II. 
And, because the United States was an 
ally of the Dutch during World War II, 
Dr. Sukarno has criticized us. He be- 
lieves that we should have forced the 
Dutch to yield West New Guinea to 
Indonesia. Influenced by Marxism, he 
has also been motivated by the doctrine 
that a big capitalist power must of ne- 
cessity be imperialist. However, the 
record shows that in the case of West 
New Guinea this is not true. 

The Dutch spend $27 million each 
year to give West New Guinea its gov- 
ernment. Their 10-year program has 
produced a largely native legislative 
council. The Dutch, because of this ex- 
pense, are willing to leave this island, but 
they desire that the Papuans, the natives 
of West New Guinea, have a chance to 
determine their own fate. In fact, the 
Dutch welcomed a recent Malayan pro- 
posal to hand over this possession to a 
three-nation United Nations trusteeship, 
but Dr. Sukarno continues to block this 
move. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been using the 
title ‘‘doctor’” in my references to Su- 
karno. Well, he calls himself ‘‘doctor” on 
the strength of a degree in engineering 
at the University of Bandung. But, his 
engineering skills have never been in 
building bridges. It has been in crossing 
them. 

The first major opportunity for Su- 
karno to cross a political bridge was in 
March 1943 when the Japanese promised 
Indonesia independence to gain his sup- 
port. The Japanese made him president 
of an appointed council, which they were 
supposed to consult. Sukarno shortly 
went to Tokyo to thank Japan for this 
so-called step toward self-government. 
Meanwhile, Netherland soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen were bitterly engaged in a 
war of survival against the Japanese. 
Japan’s esteem for this collaborator was 
shown when it decorated Sukarno with 
the Order of the Sacred Treasure for his 
wartime service. 

Sukarno is regarded as an Asian un- 
committed to either the Western democ- 
racies or the Communist bloc. He be- 
lieves in dealing with both and with 
getting aid from any source. But, the 
similarity between Sukarno’s conception 
of government and the Communist pat- 
tern has not been lost to observers. In 
fact, the Communists have performed 
the function of agitators and propagan- 
dists for Sukarno. This is surprising 
when one considers that he called on his 
people to put down a Communist revolt 
in 1948. 

Sukarno, Mr. Speaker, stresses that 
“democracy is not merely government 
by the people; democracy is also govern- 
ment for the people.” Perhaps this is 
why his government is infiltrated by 
Communists. Recently he banned four 
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political parties including the pro-West- 
ern nationalist PIR. But, he allowed the 
Communist PKI and the Communist 
Murba to exist. 

In January of this year, Gen. Abdul 
Haris Nasution, Indonesia’s defense min- 
ister, went to Moscow and came back 
with $450 million in military aid after 
U.S.S.R. officials had publicly pledged 
themselves to help Indonesia take over 
West New Guinea. 

The Netherlands want self-determina- 
tion for the Papuans, who, by the way, 
are not Indonesian. The fate of West 
New Guinea was undecided by the Indo- 
nesian Treaty of 1949 because its people 
and problems are extraordinary. Su- 
karno claims it on the grounds that In- 
donesia is the legal heir of all the Dutch 
Indonesian possessions. This is a du- 
bious claim, and although the Dutch are 
willing to go to the World Court to settle 
the dispute, Sukarno refuses this or any 
other logical solution. 

What he wants is to distract the at- 
tention of his people away from the fail- 
ure of his own government. 

Mr. Speaker, Sukarno served Japan 
when we were at war with that country. 
He has been friendly with the Com- 
munists and has openly accepted their 
aid. He has refused to accept the re- 
sult of a plebiscite in West New Guinea, 
probably because he is afraid of the 
results. As long ago as 1950, two Papuan 
leaders, Nicolaas Jouwe and Markus 
Kasieppo, speaking for their countrymen, 
said they preferred to remain under the 
Dutch. The dominant attitude of Pap- 
uan leaders today—though sometimes 
critical—is loyal to the Dutch. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
President Kennedy does not encourage 
Sukarno’s pretention and I hope we can 
be able to take a positive position on be- 
half of the Dutch. Also, Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy that Sukarno was not asked 
to address this Congress, for if he had 
been asked I, for one, would not have 
been present. 





Senator Keating Delivers Address at 75th 
Anniversary of Temple Israel in Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25,1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, Temple 
Israel in Binghamton, N.Y., recently 
celebrated the 75th anniversary of its 
founding. On this important occasion 
the principal address was delivered by 
New York’s junior Senator, Mr. KEATING. 

In his remarks, Senator KEeaTInc paid 
tribute to those who have participated 
in the wonderful work of the temple and 
who have helped make it such an im- 
portant part of the Binghamton com- 
munity. In addition, he surveyed the 
situation in the Middle East and pointed 
out the dangers of American neglect of 
problems in that area. 
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Senator KeaTInc has traveled to Israel 
and other Near East points frequently in 
recent years and his remarks, therefore, 
have special significance. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include them at this 
point in the REecorp: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
oF NEW YORK, AT 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
TEMPLE ISRAEL, BINGHAMTON, N.Y., APRIL 
23, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, Rabbi Hurwitz, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, my 
pleasure at being with you tonight is the 
deeper, the greater, because of the very spe- 
cial event that you mark and commemorate 
this day. The diamond jubilee of the found- 
ing of Temple Israel Congregation is indeed 
a meaningful and heart-lifting anniversary. 
Each of you must feel a great warmth of 
pride as you meditate on the significance of 
this magnificent milestone in the long and 
distinguished history of your beloved spirit- 
ual and religious home. But, in the truest 
sense, this is a pride, this is an honor, not 
yours alone. It is shared with the entire 
community, and with the good people of all 
faiths who are your neighbors and friends. 
For this synagogue has not only been in the 
community for three-quarters of a century, 
it has been of the community—a vital part 
of its life and culture, a source of its spirit- 
ual strength, an element of the growth and 
vitality that are the common heritage of 
citizens of all faiths, of all races, of all walks 
of life in this fine community. 

That is why it is so fitting that the civic 
leaders of Binghamton should be with us 
tonight. Their presence symbolizes the rec- 
ognition of the fact that this congregation— 
this golden thread that has been woven into 
the tapestry of community life for 75 years— 
represents not your pride alone, but the 
pride of all who have enjoyed the radiation 
of its influence. 

Rabbi Hurwitz, this night is especially 
rich in meaning for you. I would take this 
opportunity to wish you many more yearly 
harvests of the spiritual satisfaction that 
makes the hardest work seem light. 

As we celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of Temple Israel, our thoughts 
turn inevitably to another anniversary that 
is being celebrated this month, an anniver- 
sary that is of deep significance to all free 
peoples the world over. 

I am referring, of course, to the 13th an- 
niversary of the independence of the State 
of Israel. April 20 marked the passing of 
another year of independence, of effort, and 
of successful striving for Israel. 

Conceived in farseeing idealism and born 
of war and concentration camps, Israel has 
grown to manhood. The bar mitzvah year 
has come, and in celebrating it, we all must 
acknowledge that Israel has taken its place 
as an adult in the family of nations. The 
secret behind the progress which has been 
made in this small state surrounded by en- 
emies lies to a large extent, I believe, in 
the great spiritual force which has been sup- 
plied through the centuries by the Jewish 
religion. Never losing hope, despite the ob- 
stacles and inertia of centuries, never losing 
faith despite what must have appeared to be 
the hostility and indifference of the whole 
world—the Jewish people have been inspired 
to build a country where freedom will be 
unchallenged. 

For generations, the members of the Jew- 
ish religion, although segregated through- 
out Europe in ghetto-like conditions, have 
made their tremendous contributions to cul- 
ture and intellectual development. In the 
United States, citizens of the Jewish reli- 
gion have shown in their fellowship and 
common effort with citizens of all other 
faiths a determined ambition for civic and 
national progress. The same spirit which 
has contributed so much to the intellectual 
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climate of European nations has carried over 
first to the United States, and now in similar 
measure to the new State of Israel. 

Politically, the prospects for Israel’s sur- 
vival seemed small indeed in 1948 when it 
emerged, ravaged and war torn, from an un- 
happy British mandate. Enemies stood on 
every side. Its friends were far away and 
deeply preoccupied with the world problem 
of containing Communist aggression. It was 
the supreme accomplishment of the people 
of Israel, with continuing assistance from 
the United States, that they passed through 
the night of despair and turned their atten- 
tion at once to the new day that dawned 
for Israel. 

At once, with an energy and enterprise 
that must be the envy of all nations, the 
people of Israel threw themselves into the 
tasks that faced them. They held off the 
surrounding enemy, and they built in the 
barren desert a fruitful home for their peo- 
ple. 

Economically, the obstacles must have 
seemed well nigh insuperable. A small coun- 
try, with an even smaller area of arable land, 
Israel nevertheless threw open its doors to 
the oppressed of other lands. Regardless of 
nationality, background, or political views, 
refugees to Israel were made welcome on the 
grounds of the common faith which has been 
shared for generation upon generation. The 
economic problems were deliberately sub- 
ordinated to the sense of moral purpose and 
destiny. 

What was the result? Over the last 13 
years, the population of Israel has more than 
tripled, from less than a million in 1948 to 
over 2 million in 1961. At the same time, 
per capita income has nearly doubled, the 
amount of cultivated land has more than 
doubied, the gross national product has 
tripled, the acreage under irrigation has been 
increased fivefold, and agricultural produc- 
tion has increased more than seven times. 
These are the economic accomplishments of 
the people of Israel. It is a record to be 
proud of. 

Moreover, the technical skills and energies 
behind this achievement are being gen- 
erously shared with other newer nations in 
Africa which can benefit by the help of 
Israeli experts. 

If it be true indeed that “the Lord helps 
those who help themselves” there can be 
no doubt that the State of Israel has mer- 
ited, many times over, the divine assistance 
and protection which I believe it has surely 
enjoyed. 

There are undoubtedly limits to what one 
small country, surrounded by enemies, can 
do to bring about the peace which we know 
would benefit not only Israel but the whole 
Middle East and indeed the whole world. 

It behooves the United States above all, 
as the leader of the free peoples of the world, 
to press more vigorously for negotiation and 
settlement of the problems of the Middle 
East. In general the Government of the 
United States has been rather remiss in its 
treatment of Middle Eastern problems re- 
cently. There has been no action taken to 
stop blockades, reprisals and boycotts against 
American Jews in the Middle East. In fact, 
we have continued to supply foreign aid, 
derived from the taxes paid by all American 
citizens, to these very countries which dis- 
criminate against Americans. 

Furthermore, we have made no positive 
steps to stop the Arab boycott of Israeli and 
other cargo ships passing through the Suez 
Canal, even though such a blockade is in 
viclation of the principles laid down by the 
United Nations and recognized by all na- 
tions. I myself have several times called 
this whole question to the attention of the 
State Department, most recently last month. 
But the reply is always the same and it is 
always disappointing—the U.S. Government 
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is always exploring methods by which Arab 
blockades, boycotts, and other restrictions 
can be ended, but somehow it never seems 
to find anything. And it never seems to feel 
the time is ripe for a more vigorous initia- 
tive. 

Obviously, at the moment, there are oth- 
er parts of the world which demand our 
urgent attention and our most concentrat- 
ed efforts. But, I can virtually guarantee 
that if we do wait until a crisis arises once 
more in the Middle East, it will be too late. 

In the meantime, I fear that Middle East- 
ern problems are being neglected. Just last 
week, for instance, the United States lost a 
critical vote in the United Nations Special 
Political Committee merely because friendly 
delegations had not been informed of the 
vote or kept up to date on U.S. policy. 

So what was the result? A resolution sup- 
ported by the Arab States, and the Soviet 
Union was passed which would urge the 
General Assembly to safeguard the property 
rights of the Arab refugees who fled from 
Israel during the 1948 fighting. 

It is certainly ironic to see the Soviet 
Union trying to look out for property rights 
of Arab refugees. What about the property 
rights of Hungarian refugees or Tibetan 
refugees? In fact, what about the property 
rights of Russians themselves where the 
Communist dictatorship has seized all land 
and vigorously preaches the evils of private 
property and capitalism. The whole Soviet 
position on this matter is absurd, but it is 
most unfortunate that the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations was not more on the 
ball to prevent this propaganda play. 

In short, I feel there is a real danger that 
the Arab-Israeli problem, neglected by our 
Government today, will emerge as a crisis 
again at some point in the future. 

Then we would have to pay the price of 
our neglect. Our prestige is suffering today 
because we neglected until 1952 the whole 
field of missiles and rockets until then and 
therefore allowed the Russians to put a man 
into space ahead of us. 

We are at a disadvantage in the Far East 
because we allowed the Chinese Communists 
to seize control of China more than 10 years 
ago. It is clear that mistakes of the past 
are going to come home to roost. I do not 
want to see the same thing happening in the 
Middle East in 1970 because we neglected to 
handle the problem with proper care and 
attention in 1961. 

Today as we look toward Israel, the most 
immediate point of interest is the Eichmann 
trial. It reminds us, more poignantly than 
we like to admit, of the sad and recurrent 
theme of man’s inhumanity to man. The 
horrors of the Nazi regime are over, crimes 
that were committed against the Jewish 
people and indeed against all mankind are 
now being revealed in their true horror. 

I think the revelations of the Eichmann 
trial must be not only a reminder of the 
brutalities of the past, but also a warning 
for the future. 

These brutalities still exist in other parts 
of the world—in Cuba, where innocent men 
are sent without trial to the firing squad; 
in Tibet, where a whole religion is being 
wiped out by alien dictators; in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where freedom is quelled with threats 
and imprisonment; and even in southeast 
Asia, where Communist terrorists murder 
their own countrymen at the bidding of 
Peiping and Moscow. 

The horrors of the Nazi regime were be- 
yond belief. And in reminding themselves 
of the past the people of Israel and indeed of 
all the free world should render thanks unto 
the Lord that these days are past for them. 
But murder, brutality, and persecution will 
continue on the earth as long as Communist 
and other dictatorships exist. And, to para- 
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phrase the immortal words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, it is rather for us the living—and for 
us the free—to be here dedicated to that 
noble cause for which freedom-loving men 
have ever given the last full measure of 
devotion—that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the pleasure of testifying 
before the House Rules Committee on 
behalf of my House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 15 and House Resolution 42. I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of our colleagues my remarks at that 
time: 

STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER, DEMOCRAT 
OF NEW YORK, IN SUPPORT OF HOUSE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 15 AND HOUSE REsO- 
LUTION 42, BEFORE THE HOUSE RULES COM- 
MITTEE, APRIL 25, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the 
opportunity to appear here this morning on 
behalf of House Concurrent Resolution 15 
and House Resolution 42, which I introduced 
on January 3. 

These resolutions are both designed to ac- 
complish the same end, the protection of the 
interests of the consumer. 

House Resolution 42 would provide for 
the creation of a select committee of the 
House to be composed of 15 Members ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. House Concurrent 
Resolution 15 would provide for a joint com- 
mittee composed of 7 Members of the House 
and 7 Members of the Senate. I have in- 
troduced measures similar to these in every 
Congress since the 83d. 

A committee such as that proposed by 
either resolution would be impowered to in- 
vestigate, conduct studies and report to the 
Congress on the status of the consumer in 
the American economy. 

Many observers have often thought that 
strict regulation of the monetary policies 
affecting our economy would alone achieve 
economic stability and provide the con- 
sumer with adequate protection of his in- 
terests. We have seen the sad results of 
such narrow thinking in the inability of the 
American business community and the Fed- 
eral Government to prevent either inflation 
or deflation. It has become obvious that 
many other factors must be dealt with to 
prevent inadequacies and imbalances which 
periodically occur. 

It is generally recognized that the mone- 
tary and credit policy instruments of the 
Federal Reserve System played an important 
role in the efforts to make the impact of the 
1954 recession easier to absorb. Similarly 
they performed this service in the inflation- 
ary movement of the 1955-57 period and in 
the recession of 1958. They did not, how- 
ever, prevent these economic crises from oc- 
curring, nor did these policies in themselves 
correct the situations. 

It appears clear that a full investigation 
is urgently needed of wages, prices, employ- 
ment, and the other factors which affect the 
consumer if we are to avoid this continuing 
cycle of inflation-recession that we have ex- 
perienced in the fifties, 
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Some of the tasks of a committee such as 
is called for in my resolution would be the 
study of classical inflation and deflation 
caused by decreases in the effective supply 
of money and credit and an investigation of 
the effect of monopolistic or quasi-monop- 
olistic practices on prices, production, and 
employment. We have seen exposed recent- 
ly an aspect of this latter problem in the 
conviction for price fixing of officers and di- 
rectors of some of our largest electrical 
manufacturing companies. 

Other matters we would hope the pro- 
posed committee would study are the effect 
upon prices, profits, production, and em- 
ployment of increases in wages, of govern- 
ment expenditures, taxation, monetary and 
debt management policies, and international 
influences. 

From the consumer’s viewpoint the prices 
charged for cost-of-living items such as food, 
fuel, and clothing, and the availability of 
these items, are of utmost importance and 
the special function of the committee would 
be to attempt to determine the variables 
which influence these aspects of the con- 
sumer interest. 

The results of an investigation and study 
of these problems would immeasurably in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the business community in 
guiding us along a path of continuing pros- 
perity and progress. 

I strongly urge this committee to favorably 
report either House Concurrent Resolution 
15 or House Resolution 42, or in the alterna- 
tive, my resolution, House Resolution 62, 
which would give to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee jurisdiction over these 
problems, in which event that committee 
could conduct the necessary investigations 
and studies. 





Speech by the Honorable William M. 
Tuck, Representative From the Fifth 
District of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 23, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia officially marked the opening of 
the Civil War Centennial. The Honor- 
able WILLIAM M. Tuck, who so ably rep- 
resents the Fifth District of Virginia in 
the House of Representatives, delivered 
the address at the opening ceremony at 
the State capitol in Richmond. 

Congressman Tuck has long been 
identified with those who cherish the 
ideals, traditions, and heritage of our 
people and who are endeavoring man- 
fully to impart to the present generation 
the importance of preserving liberty, 
freedom, and the rights of our people and 
to prevent government by men and not 
by law. 

Representative Tuck was introduced 
by the Honorable Charles T. Moses, 
president pro tempore of the Senate of 
Virginia. Senator Moses and I live in 
the same county and I am proud of the 
splendid work he is doing to preserve our 
way of life and the freedoms and priv- 
ileges of our people. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the splendid address of the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM M. Tuck: 


SPEECH BY HON. WILLIAM M. Tuck, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, FirrH DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA, 
SUNDAY, APRIL 28, 1961, CEREMONIES MARK- 
ING THE OPENING OF THE CIVIL WaR CEN- 
TENNIAL IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentleman: The late Dr. Edwin Ander- 
son Alderman, president of the University 
of Virginia, in his matchless address to a 
joint session of the Congress of the United 
States commemorating the life and services 
of Woodrow Wilson, adverted to the com- 
ments of an ancient Athenian. This individ- 
ual had commended the fitness of the Athen- 
ian Public Memorial, but doubted the 
wisdom of any speech on such occasions. 
He declared that where men’s deeds and 
actions have been great, they should be 
honored in deed only; that the standing and 
character should not depend upon the 
judgment and the words of one; that their 
virtues should not depend upon whether 
he spoke well or ill. While I know that 
what I say has no comparable value to the 
situation described by Dr. Alderman, never- 
theless, I find myself incapable of employ- 
ing words that would justly and accurately 
portray the scenes which obtained in Vir- 
ginia a century ago, or to give appropriate 
expression to the sentiment which per- 
meates the breast, or the thoughts which 
crowd upon the mind at this time. 

We have met here today to open formally 
the Virginia Civil War Centennial anniver- 
sary. This occasion is a mere milestone on 
the road of time, a niche in the long corri- 
dors of history. But in the deeper sense 
of noble sentiment and high obligations to 
our Commonwealth and to our country, we 
are here to commemorate the soul-wrench- 
ing ordeal through which Virginia passed 
and from which, despite hardships and 
handicaps, she emerged to take her proud 
place in the forefront of the sisterhood of 
American States. 

Virginia had furnished much of the lead- 
ership which established the Union. Madi- 
son was named by the muse of history as the 
father of the Constitution, just as another 
great Virginian, George Washington, had 
been the Father of his Country. And Vir- 
ginia herself was loved and respected, as she 
is today. She was then, as now, known as 
the “mother of States and of statesmen.” 
And so she stood in those sorrowing days en- 
trapped within a national disturbance of 
complex causes, a commonwealth of power- 
ful prestige whose movement to one side or 
the other was fatefully awaited by all. 

As Virginia waited, there was little hope of 
escape. Soon the decision must come, and 
100 years ago it did come, from within the 
walls of this very building where we are 
gathered, from the assembled trustees of the 
will, the conscience and the power of Vir- 
ginians everywhere. 

To the broad southern mind, the election 
of Abraham Lincoln meant secession. They 
saw no happiness in a Union presided over 
by him. The very waves of the deep south- 
ern discontent, and the northern discontent 
with the ways of the South, profoundly 
threatened the foundation of the Nation. As 
these waves beat against this State, Virginia 
was caught in the vortex of these angry 
emotions. 

To the eternal and everlasting credit of 
the Virginians of a century ago, they ex- 
hausted every resource and explored and em- 
ployed every honorable device to preserve the 
peace and save the Union short of fighting 
against the people of the South, None of the 
succeeding generations have had cause or 
reason to blush and no apologies to make. 
We can stand proudly in the confident 
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knowledge that, upon the record establimed, 
our ancestors took a firm but conciliatory 
stand. Moral heroism, though less frequent 
and less acclaimed than physical courage, 
nevertheless is worthy to excite our highest 
admiration, 

Because of the prominent part Virginia 
took in the conflict that followed, as well 
as the fact that so much of the actual 
warfare occurred on Virginia soil, her name 
is synonymous with the war. But let us 
never forget that Virginia did not start 
that war. At the very hour when Fort Sum- 
ter was under fire, an official Virginia com- 
mittee was in Washington for a conference 
with Lincoln on his policy toward the South. 

At that time Lincoln was not conciliatory, 
and his reply to the Virginians meant co- 
ercion, of which they could not approve. 
Distinguished historians have pointed out 
that it was not the firing at Fort Sumter, 
but it was the Lincoln proclamation calling 
for 75,000 troops that produced Virginia’s 
ordinance of secession. On many occasions 
that impeccably honest and irreproachably 
correct citizen of Rockbridge County, Gov. 
John Letcher, destined to become Virginia’s 
determined and much-loved war Governor, 
stated his and the position of Virginia to 
be that “he would resist the coercion of Vir- 
ginia and to the adoption of such a policy 
of coercion whenever the attempt is made 
by either Northern or Southern States.” 
Governor Letcher furthermore stated his po- 
sition and that of Virginia which constituted 
the very crux of why the State adopted the 
resolution of secession: “I will regard an 
attempt to pass Federal troops across the 
territory of Virginia, for purpose of coercing 
a Southern seceding State, as an act of in- 
vasion, which should be met and repelled.” 

Virginia was in no mood to tear the Union 
asunder. In 1861, as in 1775, she labored 
long and arduously for peace and concilia- 
tion. She it was who sponsored a resolution 
in Congress creating a commission of one 
from each State in the Union to solve the 
differences. 

The Governor of Virginia in November 
1860, called a special session of the tegisla- 
ture to deal with the problem facing the 
Nation. This session of the general assembly 
passed a resolution calling for a convention, 
with the understanding that no action taken 
by the legislators would be binding upon the 
people of Virginia until they had a chance 
to vote on it. 

The Virginia Legislature on January 19, 
1861, passed a resolution calling for a peace 
convention in Washington. This resolution 
authorized the commissioners to confer with 
the President and with representatives from 
the seceded States in the hope that an 
atmosphere could be created whereby the 
seceded States might find it practicable 
to return to the Union. The aging and be- 
loved ex-President, John Tyler, of Virginia, 
was commissioned to call on President 
Buchanan. Another distinguished Vir- 
ginian, Judge John Robertson, was sent to 
South Carolina to urge against any action 
by that State which might result in war 
pending the peace conference. As a result 
of President Tyler’s visit to President 
Buchanan, the latter requested Congress to 
leave the status quo undisturbed until Vir- 
ginia had run her course in the cause of 
peace. South Carolina in the meantime 
agreed to take no action that would precipi- 
tate a conflict. 

When the Virginia Convention met on 
February 13, the delegates to that convention 
put aside the business of passing an ordi- 
nance of secession and settled down to ex- 
plore the possibilities of compromise. These 
are only a few among many other actions 
taken by Virginians of that period to avert 
this gory conflict, and the record of Vir- 
ginia’s attempts to reconcile the difference 
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and to bring about compromise is long and 
need not be here repeated. Her efforts along 
these lines persisted until the very moment 
of the beginning of hostilities. 

The inauguration of President Lincoln and 
his Executive order calling for troops to in- 
vade the South shook Virginia. The country 
was already at war when Virginia seceded. 
It was no longer a question af whether the 
State should go to war; it was simply a ques- 
tion of deciding with whom she would war. 

On the 17th of April the secession conven- 
tion passed an ordinance of secession subject 
to popular approval. Volunteers were sum- 
moned into the State service, and upon the 
18th they descended upon the Harpers Ferry 
arsenal and captured arms, ammunition, and 
machinery. 

Already the long shadow of Robert E. Lee 
was discernible. This gentleman shared the 
views of the Virginians of that day that 
every honorable effort should be made to 
avoid war. He was a colonel in the Regular 
Army. He had established a most creditable 
and distinguished record in the service. 

Lee did not know for sure that Virginia 
had seceded until the morning of April 19, 
when he went into Alexandria on business 
and there read the news he had hoped he 
would never see: “Virginia had seceded.” 
To his mind that meant the wreck of the 
Nation, the beginning of sorrows, the open- 
ing of a war that was certain to be long and 
full of horrors. 

When other hopes had failed before this 
time, Lee told himself that secession could 
not become an accomplished fact until the 
voters of Virginia had passed on the ordi- 
mance of secession, as they had specifically 
reserved the right to do, but now Lee’s judg- 
ment told him that war would not wait on a 
referendum. Virginia would certainly con- 
sider that her safety required the seizure of 
Federal depots within her borders. The Fed- 
eral Government, on its part, would cer- 


tainly take prompt action since the State 
just across the river from its Capital had 
left the Union. 

As.one of the senior field officers in Wash- 
ington, he might be summoned at any hour 
to defend Washington by invading Virginia— 


which he could not do. Duty was plain. 
There could be no holding back. The time 
had come. All the Lees had been Americans, 
but they had been Virginians first. 

Dearly as Lee loved the Union, anxious as 
he was to see it preserved, he could not bear 
arms against Virginia, which had seceded 
and doubtless would join the South. Her 
action controlled his own. He could not 
wait for the uncertain vote of the people 
when war was upon him. So after midnight 
on the 19th he sat down and wrote this 
letter, not more than 15 hours after he had 
received positive information that Virginia 
had joined the ranks of the seceded States: 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
(WasHINGTON Ciry P.O.), 
20 April 1861. 
Hon. StImon CAMERON, 
Secty of War. 

Sir: I have the honor to tender the resig- 
nation of my commission as Colonel of the 
lst Regt. of Cavalry. 

Very respty your obt servt, 
R. E. LEE, 
Col. 1st Cavly. 

Lee sent in his resignation to General Scott 
on the 20th. In it he said: “Save in defense 
of my native State, I never desire again to 
draw my sword.” That same day he re- 
ceived a communication from Judge John 
Robertson requesting an interview. It was 
set for the 2lst. On the evening of the 21st 
@ messenger arrived at Arlington mansion 
with a letter from Robertson. He apologized 
for his delay and—this was the important 
item—invited Lee, in the name of the Gov- 
ernor, to repair to Richmond for conference 
with the chief executive. 
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Lee realized, of course, that this meant 
participation in the defense of Virginia, but 
he did not hesitate a moment. In a few 
words he notified the Governor’s representa- 
tive that he would join him in Alexandria 
the next day in time to take the train for 
Richmond. 

Dressed in civilian clothes and silk hat, 
Robert E. Lee departed from Arlington on 
the morning of April 22, never again to enter 
its friendly portals. If he heard a tall clock 
chime as he left the mansion door of his 
beloved Arlington, it was but to strike the 
beginning of his hour of growing greatness 
and glory. 

No one knew better than Robert E. Lee, the 
trained soldier and the veteran of Mexico, 
the agonies that war would bring, although 
it is to be hoped that he was spared the 
prescience to know of the sorrows that would 
like sea billows roll during those 8 April 
days, as he passed along the road leading from 
Petersburg to Appomattox. 

He was a man of simplicity and of superb 
dignity. He rode on before the crowd to the 
Spottswood Hotel at Eighth and Main Streets. 
A few hours later he was in conference with 
the Governor, who informed him that the 
general assembly had authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commander of the military 
and naval forces of Virginia with the rank 
of major general. 

The appointment was proffered, and that 
very night the convention unanimously ap- 
proved the choice in an historic display of 
good commonsense. That night Lee carried 
to his hotel the heaviest burden borne by 
any man since George Washington, and next 
day he went to work at a simple office on 
Main Street—without so much as a clerk 
to help him. 

On that same day 100 years ago and just 
before the noon hour struck, Lee climbed the 
hill leading to the capitol. He was escorted 
by a committee from the convention and 
walked between the massive columns of the 
south portico of the capitol to the old hall 
of the house of delegates. Along the way he 
paused in the rotunda of the capitol and 
gazed momentarily at Houdon’s famous 
marble statue of Washington. 

A few minutes later the doors opened and 
Lee stepped forward onto the convention 
floor, amid a hush of silence, before a multi- 
tude of admiring eyes. His father and other 
ancestors had been there many times before 
him. 

The convention rose ecstatically to its feet. 
An escort by his side spoke out: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the honor to present to you and 
to the convention Major General Lee.” 

The members sat down. In measured 
tone, the chairman addressed the general at 
considerable length, formally apprising him 
of the actions of the convention. Faith and 
confidence were expressed in him as seldom 
they are in any individual in this doubting 
world. He was handed a scroll of faith and 
a commission of honor so demanding that it 
was obvious he would be expected to respond. 

What he said was this: “Mr. President and 
gentleman of the convention: 

“Profoundly impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion, for which I must say I was 
not prepared, I accept the position assigned 
me by your partiality. I would have much 
preferred had your choice fallen on an abler 
man. Trusting in Almighty God, an ap- 
proving conscience, and the aid of my fellow 
citizens, I devote myself to the service of my 
native State, in whose behalf alone will I 
ever again draw my sword.” 

We are here today to relive those precious 
memories of a century ago. We are here 
today because, thank God, we are not un- 
mindful of the unexcelled heroism and valor 
of the men and women of the South on and 
off the battlefield. We cannot forget the 
sacrifices of our forefathers. We do not 
want to forget them. We shall prize and 
appreciate them as long as patriotism and 
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love of country linger in the human breast. 
We must not fail to remember that history 
is prolog, that as the great Virginia pa- 
triot, Patrick Henry, said, we have no way 
of judging the future but by the past. The 
Civil War was an object lesson to us, a 
tragic reminder of the horrendous results 
which occur when men are driven to employ 
force as a means of solving their problems. 
We must look upon our tests today with the 
same spirit of sacrifice shown by our fore- 
fathers a century ago. 

Today we hear of depressions and reces- 
sions. What we had in the South after the 
close of the Civil War was devastation. A 
mere depression or recession would have 
looked like a high form of relief. Hundreds 
of thousands of Our men were killed or 
wounded, or otherwise incapacitated. Our 
manpower was thus depleted. Our homes, 
our cities, and our towns were in ashes. 
Our lands lay in waste, and our fields were 
impoverished. Our livestock was consumed 
or carried away. We were without tools and 
instruments with which to labor. 

Our money was valueless. Our smoke- 
houses were empty. Little children were 
starving. Vituperation and malediction laid 
like a pall over all the land. All that we had 
left and that was much, was the character 
of our people and the marrow in their bones. 
they did not subscribe to the something-for- 
nothing doctrine, so familiar to us today. 
They knew that worthy achievement comes 
only from service and sacrifice. 

Without complaint, the returning Confed- 
erate soldier began to lay the foundations of 
a new order and a new civilization. Al- 
though Virginia lay prostrate and had been 
swept by a besom of desolation and destruc- 
tion, the fields which ran red with the blood 
of our people in the spring were ripe with a 
teeming harvest in the fall. 

They had no government to which to look, 
save the whim of martial tyrants. There 
was no Marshall plan. There were no Fed- 
eral lending agencies, no Government relief 
programs, no veterans’ benefits. The only 
Federal agency operating in the South was 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, a rapacious corps of 
human vultures, with an eye on property 
that might be picked up at a fraction of its 
true value, or for no price at all. Though 
these facts and others not here related are 
to be deprecated, these statements are made 
in no tone of bitterness, for there were many 
in the North who wanted it otherwise, but 
who were powerless to mollify the wrath of 
the radicals. The situation presents a con- 
trast in study between the attitude of the 
American Government toward its defeated 
enemies of World War II and the attitude 
of the same Government toward defeated 
fellow Americans after the Civil War. 

But it was from these ruins that Virginia 
and the other Southern States, without as- 
sistance, have grown to greatness. Today 
the eyes of the Nation and of the world 
are turning toward the South, which now 
definitely become economic opportunity 
No. 1. In the last decade the white popu- 
lation of the South rose by 22 percent. Fac- 
tory employment jumped 31 percent, more 
than four times as fast as in other States. 
Cars and trucks, a sign of wealth and indus- 
try, increased by 68 percent, while the rest 
of the United States had a gain of only 47 
percent. Personal income in the South in- 
creased 58 percent during the last 10 years, 
whereas the income in other States advanced 
by only 49 percent. The Virginia figures 
taken alone present even a better picture. 
This economic development and improve- 
ment has done much to enhance the cul- 
tural, educational, and civic status of our 
people. 

We are not refighting the Civil War; we 
are restudying it. We hope to engage in 
this worthy endeavor with eyes undimmed 
by emotion and minds unclouded by preju- 
dice or by passion. We hope to derive from 
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this study inspiration left by the heroic 
men and women of the past, to bind our- 
selves in an undestructible unity through 
understanding of one another, and by so 
doing to form a united country that can 
face with confidence the constantly arising 
problems created by the new scientific and 
rapidly developing world. We are here to- 
day because we want to rededicate ourselves 
to the fundamental principles of liberty and 
freedom. We are doing so in order that we 
may show a devotion to the sound doctrines 
of government that safely guided the des- 
tinies of the Nation throughout its long and 
glorious history. 

Many of the problems with which we are 
now confronted could easily be solved if only 
the country had leadership of the type pro- 
vided the people of the South by Robert E. 
Lee during the tragic era that followed the 
war. The people of that generation would 
have frowned upon the faithless and perfidi- 
ous promises so characteristic of some of 
the leaders of the present generation. They 
would have scorned men who promise one 
thing today and do another tomorrow. They 
would have looked with disdain upon the 
wastrels and squanderers who are as care- 
less with our rights as with our money, and 
who swarm like locusts around our Nation’s 
Capital, and who consistently advocate 
spending more each year until the country 
is hanging on the cliff or financial irre- 
sponsibility. 

If we could revive that spirit of patriotism, 
of self-reliance, of self-denial which existed 
during the days of the Civil War and the 
years that followed, we could restore fiscal 
sanity and sound government, and speedily 
discharge the national debt. 

What is it that we want to gain from the 
Civil War and the great men like Robert E. 
Lee who participated in it? We want to gain 
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freedom for ourselves and for our children 
from the harsh restrictions of a central gov- 
ernment which have been needlessly and 
recklessly imposed. We need to gain self- 
reliance and to indulge in the practice of 
self-denial, the outstanding and inspiring 
examples, which Lee gave to his followers in 
the South during the terrible years of 
reconstruction. 

After the war, Lee was the uncrowned 
leader of his people. He was disfranchised. 
He held no office, no commission. His 
strength lay in his character, his faith and 
courage, the confidence of the South and 
the hope for his people that still lingered in 
his Christian heart. He consistently re- 
fused offers of worldly gain and preferred 
instead to share the miseries of his people. 
Like the gentleman and patriot he was, he 
clung to Virginia in her fallen fortunes. 
The life he lived is worthy of emulation on 
the part of us all. 

In addition to the fact that he ranks 
among the foremost soldiers of all ages and 
all nations, he possessed remarkable private 
virtues. His life taught the futility of vain 
regret; that human virtue is superior to 
human calamity. 

He was the champion of reason rather 
than passion. He pleaded for silence and 
patience as the true antidote to excitement 
and passion. He knew that hate could 
thrive only on ignorance. If there was an 
attempt to besmirch his name, he covered 
it with a cloak of charity. 

He exemplified in the highest degree the 
virtues of modesty and simplicity and was 
always sustained by the strength of his 
religious faith. 

Notoriety and applause were not only dis- 
tasteful but even painful to him. 

In every relation of life, he set the ex- 
ample of a devoutly religious man. It has 
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been said that “he was as devout as Stone- 
wall Jackson, with an added note of sweet- 
ness and light.” 

No. man in all American history has had 
such a profound influence and control over 
the hearts and minds of man as did Lee 
during the harsh and trying years of recon- 
struction. 

The illustrious historian, Dr. Freeman, in 
the last chapter of the last volume of his 
matchless “R. E. Lee,” describes the tour 
Lee took through parts of the South in 1870 
just before his passing. Throngs came out 
at every point causing him embarrassment 
over the profuse attention heaped upon him. 
At one of such stops, a tall, 13-year-old boy 
was seen to maneuver himself quietly 
through the crowds until at last he gained 
a place by the side of the great southern 
chieftain where he could look into his noble 
countenance. The name of that 13-year-old 
boy was Woodrow Wilson. 

In conclusion, if there is one incident in 
the life of Robert E. Lee that should be 
selected to serve as a message to the young 
southerners and to succeeding generations 
whose parents stood in hushed awe with 
heads bowed at every hearthstone on that 
bleak day in October 1870, when his blame- 
less life ebbed out, it was one that occurred 
on his last trip to northern Virginia, which 
he loved so dearly. So great was the ad- 
miration of the people for the southern 
leader that he was almost deified. A young 
mother handed her babe over to the arms of 
the great general and asked him to bless 
the child. He took the child before he re- 
alized the nature of the request, and then 
with some embarrassment, he returned it 
to the mother’s arms with these words which 
come ringing down to us through the 
centuries past: “Teach him to deny himself. 
That is all.” 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Revelation 19: 6-7: The Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth; let us be glad and 
rejoice, and give honor to Him. 

O Thou whose divine sovereignty and 
authority we cannot doubt or deny and 
whose overtures and appeals of love we 
cannot silence, grant that we may seek 
Thy counsel and companionship as we 
strive to grapple victoriously with the 
hard facts and experiences of life. 

May all the leaders and members of 
the various branches of our Government 
have that serene inner confidence and 
courage which will guide them through 
the bewildering confusion of our times 
and make them equal to every emer- 
gency. 

Give them a clear perception of their 
responsibilities and inspire them with 
the devotion of our forefathers whose 
character and conduct enshrined our 
country’s noblest ideals and traditions. 

Help us to cultivate a lofty conception 
of the sanctity of Thy laws and cling 
with increasing tenacity of faith to the 
eternal truth that Thou reigneth and 
righteousness shall prevail whatever may 
be the posture and peril of the days in 
which we are living. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


CVvII——425 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





JOINT MEETING TO RECEIVE THE 
PRESIDENT OF TUNISIA ON 
THURSDAY, MAY 4 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order at any time on Thursday, May 
4, 1961, for the Speaker to declare a 
recess for the purpose of receiving in 
joint meeting the President of Tunisia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





THE LATE VERY REVEREND ROBERT 
J. SLAVIN, O-P., S.T.D. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death last Monday of the Very Reverend 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P., S.T.D., president 
of Providence College, Providence, R.lI., 
takes from our midst a great priest, an 
outstanding leader in the field of educa- 
tion, and a dedicated American. 

There are few persons anywhere in the 
world who more clearly understood the 


evil mind of the Communist, or the das- 
tardly intent of this destructive world 
conspiracy, than Father Slavin. 

Father Slavin, or Father “Joe” as Mrs. 
McCormack and I fondly called him, was 
near and dear to us and considered by 
us as an immediate member of our 
family. 

It was only last Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday while attending meetings in 
Washington of a committee discussing 
problems concerning pending legislation 
in the field of education, that he stayed 
with Mrs. McCormack and myself. 

In 1926, Father Slavin entered the 
Order of Preachers, which is popularly 
known as the Dominican Order, and was 
ordained a priest in 1934. 

A recognized authority on Thomistic 
philosophy—St. Thomas of Aquinas, the 
great philosopher of the Christian era— 
Father Slavin was professor of philos- 
ophy at Catholic University from 1936 
to 1947. 

In 1947 he was appointed as president 
of Providence College, which position he 
continuously occupied until his unex- 
pected death last Monday. 

A doctor of philosophy, master of 
sacred theology, Father Slavin was the 
recipient of many degrees and other 
honors. He was universally respected by 
persons of all creeds. 

Father Slavin was truly a great priest, 
possessing an understanding mind, who 
broadened areas of agreement, and 
lessened, thereby, areas of tension and 
disagreement. 
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Father Slavin was an outstanding edu- 
cator, and a man whose human friend- 
liness and sympathy endeared him to 
millions. In his priestly service, Father 
Slavin was an entirely dedicated man. 
His magnificent intellectual attainments, 
his thorough academic training, his 
great physical energy, and the drive of 
his moral force, were all channeled to 
the service of the Catholic Church and 
of his religious order, the Order of 
Preachers—the Dominican. 

The task to which Father Slavin was 
assigned, the administration of Provi- 
dence College, was one for which he 
was eminently suited by his capacities 
and turn of mind, and it was a task in 
which he achieved great things. He has 
built up the college, doubling the number 
of students, doubling the size of the fac- 
ulty, carrying through and expanding 
an ambitious building program inherited 
from his predecessor, and adopting far- 
reaching measures for the improvement 
of courses and educational methods in 
the college. 

His knowledge and experience in the 
educational field has also been given 
generously and effectively to the Nation, 
through his participation in the work of 
such bodies as the American Council on 
Education, the Advisory Committee on 
New Educational Media of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, and the Advisory 
Committee to the Surgeon General on 
medical education. 

Father Slavin was the author of sev- 
eral important books, and the collabora- 
tor in the writing of other books, par- 
ticularly on philosophy of education. He 
was one of the founders of the Thomist 
magazine, as well as the pioneer in per- 
fecting theology courses on the under- 
graduate level. 

Father Slavin was a member of a 
number of educational associations, such 
as the National Catholic Education As- 
sociation, the American Association of 
Colleges and Universities, the National 
Catholic Philosophical Association, the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion, serving on important commit- 
tees of these associations. 

The memory of this great priest, this 
outstanding leader in the field of educa- 
tion, this dedicated American, will al- 
ways remain, in particular, in the minds 
and hearts of his brother priests of the 
Dominican Order, in the minds and 
hearts of the students of Providence 
College for all time, as well as in the 
minds and hearts of countless of thou- 
sands of his friends and admirers. His 
influence for good will be felt, and his 
memory blessed, for many years to come, 
and by many who never had the privilege 
of knowing him. I knew and loved the 
man, and it is with deep grief that I 
mourn his passing. 

The sorrow of Mrs. McCormack and 
myself in the death of Father Slavin is 
second only, and very close second, to the 
grief and sorrow of the loved ones he has 
left behind. 

To his dear father, his sisters, one of 
whom is a Sister (nun) of the Catholic 
Church, and his brother, Mrs. McCor- 
mack and I extend our deep sympathy 
in their great loss and sorrow. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. 
is not present. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evidently a quorum 


[Roll No. 43] 
Ashley Kearns Powell 
Baring Kilburn Riley 
Blitch Kluczynski Roberts 
Boykin Knox Rogers, Colo. 
Bromwell Laird Shelley 
Cellier Miller, Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn. George P. Teague, Tex. 
Hays Miller, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 404 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 1) 
to establish an effective program to al- 
leviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House may be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REporRT (H. Rept. No. 256) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1) 
to establish an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in cer- 
tain economically distressed areas, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Area Redevelopment Act’. 


“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 2. The Congress declares that the 
maintenance of the national economy at a 
high level is vital to the best interests of 
the United States, but that some of our 
communities are suffering substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; that such unemployment and under- 
employment cause hardship to many in- 
dividuals and their families and detract 
from the national welfare by wasting vital 
human resources; that to overcome this 
problem the Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with the States, should help areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment to take effective steps 
in planning and financing their economic re- 
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development; that Federal assistance to com- 
munities, industries, enterprises, and in- 
dividuals in areas needing redevelopment 
should enable such areas to achieve lasting 
improvement and enhance the domestic 
prosperity by the establishment of stable and 
diversified local economies and improved lo- 
cal living conditions; and that under the 
provisions of this Act new employment op- 
portunities should be created by developing 
and expanding new and existing facilities 
and resources rather than by merely trans- 
ferring jobs from one area of the United 
States to another. 


“AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec. 3. There shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an Area Redevelopment 
Administrator in the Department of Com- 
merce who shall receive compensation at a 
rate equal to that received by Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Commerce. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties in the execution 
of this Act as the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) 
may assign. 


“ADVISORY POLICY BOARD 


“Sec. 4. (a) To advise the Secretary in the 
performance of functions authorized by this 
Act, there is created an Area Redevelopment 
Advisory Policy Board (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Board’), which shall consist of the 
following members, all ex officio: the Secre- 
tary as Chairman; the Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Interior; Labor; and Treasury; and the Ad- 
ministrators of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The Chairman may from time 
to time invite the participation of officials of 
other agencies of the executive branch in- 
terested in the functions herein authorized. 
Each member of the Board may designate an 
officer of his agency to act for him as a 
member of the Board with respect to any 
matter there considered. 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint a Na- 
tional Public Advisory Committee on Area 
Redevelopment which shall consist of 
twenty-five members and shall be composed 
of representatives of labor, management, 
agriculture, State and local governments, and 
the public in general. From the members 
appointed to such Committee the Secretary 
shall designate a Chairman. Such Commit- 
tee, or any duly established subcommittee 
thereof, shall from time to time make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary relative to the 
carrying out of his duties under this Act. 
Such Committee shall hold not less than two 
meetings during each calendar year. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized from 
time to time to call together and confer with 
any persons, including representatives of 
labor, management, agriculture, and govern- 
ment, who can assist in meeting the problems 
of unemployment or underemployment in 
the several areas designated by the Secre- 
tary as redevelopment areas. 

“REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall designate 
as ‘redevelopment areas’ those areas within 
the United States in which he determines, 
upon the basis of standards generally com- 
parable with those set forth in paragraphs 
(1) and (2), that there has existed substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment for an ex- 
tended period of time. There shall be in- 
cluded among the areas so designated any 
area— 

“(1) where the Secretary of Labor finds 
that the rate of unemployment, excluding 
unemployment due primarily to temporary 
or seasonal factors, is currently 6 per centum 
or more and has averaged at least 6 per 
centum for the qualifying time periods speci- 
fied in paragraph (2); and 
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“(2) where the Secretary of Labor finds 
that annual average rate of unemployment 
has been at least— 

“(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four 
calendar years, or 

“(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three 
calendar years, or 

“(C) 100 per centum above the national 

average of one of the preceding two calendar 
years. 
The Secretary of Labor shall find the facts 
and provide the data to be used by the Sec- 
retary in making the determinations re- 
quired by this subsection. 

“(b) The Secretary shall also designate 
as ‘redevelopment areas’ those areas (includ- 
ing Indian reservations) within the United 
States which do not meet the requirements 
set forth in subsection (a) but which he 
determines are among the highest in num- 
bers and percentages of low-income families, 
and in which there exists a condition of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment. In making the desig- 
nations under this subsection and before 
extending any financial assistance as the re- 
sult of designations under this subsection, 
the Secretary shall, by regulation, prescribe 
detailed standards upon which the designa- 
tions under this subsection shall be based. 
In the formulation of such standards the 
Secretary shall consider, among other rele- 
vant factors, the number of low-income farm 
families in the various rural areas of the 
United States, the proportion that such low- 
income families are of the total farm families 
of each of such areas, the relationship of the 
income levels of the families in each such 
area to the general levels of income in the 
United States, the extent to which ‘rural 
development’ projects have previously been 
located in any such area under programs 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the current and prospective employ- 
ment opportunities in each such area, the 
availability of manpower in each such area 
for supplemental employment, the extent of 
migration out of the area, and the propor- 
tion of the population of each such area 
which has been receiving public assistance 
from the Federal Government or from the 
State or States in which such area is located 
or from any municipality therein. In mak- 
ing the designations under this subsection, 
the Secretary shall endeavor to distribute the 
projects widely among the several States, so 
far as is feasible and proper, in order that 
actual experience with this program may be 
had in as many States and in as many areas 
and under as many different circumstances 
as possible. In making these determinations 
the Secretary shall be guided, but not con- 
clusively governed, by pertinent studies 
made, and information and data collected or 
compiled, by (1) departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government, 
(2) State and local governments, (3) uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges, and (4) 
private organizations. 

“(c) Upon the request of the Secretary, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and such other heads of agencies as may be 
appropriate are authorized to conduct such 
special studies, obtain such information, and 
compile and furnish to the Secretary such 
data as the Secretary may deem necessary or 
proper to enable him to make the determi- 
nations provided for in subsection (b) of 
this section. The Secretary shall reimburse 
when appropriate, out of any funds appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
the foregoing officers for any expenditures 
incurred by them under this section. 

“(d) As used in this Act, the term ‘rede- 
velopment area’ refers to any area within the 
United States which has been designated by 
the Secretary as a redevelopment area. 
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“LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
purchase evidences of indebtedness and to 
make loans (which for purposes of this sec- 
tion shall include participations in loans) to 
aid in financing any project within a rede- 
velopment area for the purchase or develop- 
ment of land and facilities (including, in 
cases of demonstrated need, machinery and 
equipment) for industrial or commercial us- 
age, including the construction of new 
buildings, the rehabilitation of abandoned or 
unoccupied buildings, and the alteration, 
conversion, or enlargement of existing 
buildings. Such financial assistance shall 
not be extended (1) for working capital, or 
(2) to assist establishments relocating from 
one area to another. The limitation set 
forth in clause (2) shall not be construed to 
prohibit assistance for the expansion of an 
existing business entity through the estab- 
lishment of a new branch, affiliate, or sub- 
sidiary of such entity if the Secretary finds 
that the establishment of such branch, af- 
filiate, or subsidiary will not result in an 
increase in unemployment in the area of 
original location or in any other area where 
such entity conducts business operations, 
unless the Secretary has reason to believe 
that such branch, affiliate, or subsidiary is 
being established with the intention of clos- 
ing down the operations of the existing busi- 
ness entity in the area of its original loca- 
tion or in any other area where it conducts 
such operations. 

“(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines, subject, how- 
ever, to the following restrictions and limi- 
tations: 

“(1) The total amount of loans (includ- 
ing purchased evidences of indebtedness) 
outstanding at any one time under this sec- 
tion (A) with respect to projects in rede- 
velopment areas designated under section 
5(a) shall not exceed $100,000,000 and (B) 
with respect to projects in redevelopment 
areas designated under section 5(b) shall 
not exceed $100,000,000. 

“(2) Such assistance shall be extended 
only to applicants, both private and public 
(including Indian tribes), which have been 
approved for such assistance by an agency 
or instrumentality of the State or political 
subdivision thereof in which the project to 
be financed is located, and which agency 
or instrumentality is directly concerned with 
problems of economic development in such 
State or subdivision. 

“(3) The project for which financial as- 
sistance is sought must be reasonably cal- 
culated to provide more than a temporary 
alleviation of unemployment or underem- 
ployment within the redevelopment area 
wherein it is, or will be, located. 

“(4) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance ap- 
plied for is not otherwise available from 
private lenders or other Federal agencies 
on reasonable terms. 

“(5) The Secretary shall not make any 
loan without a participation unless he de- 
termines that the loan cannot be made on 
a@ participation basis. 

“(6) No evidences of indebtedness shall 
be purchased and no loans shall be made 
unless it is determined that there is a rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment. 

“(7) Subject to section 12(5) of this Act, 
no loan, including renewals or extension 
thereof, may be made hereunder for a pe- 
riod exceeding twenty-five years and no 
evidences of indebtedness maturing more 
than twenty-five years from date of purchase 
may be purchased hereunder: Provided, 


That the foregoing restrictions on maturities 
shall not apply to securities or obligations 
received by the Secretary as a claimant in 
bankruptcy or equitable reorganization or 
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as a creditor in other proceedings attendant 
upon insolvency of the obligor. 

“(8) Loans made and evidences of in- 
debtedness purchased under this section 
shall bear interest at a rate equal to the rate 
of interest paid by the Secretary on funds 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
as provided in section 9(a) of this Act, plus 
one-half of 1 per centum per annum to 
cover administrative expenses and to pro- 
vide for losses on loans made and evidences 
of indebtedness purchased under this section. 

“(9) Such assistance shall not exceed 65 
per centum of the aggregate cost to the ap- 
plicant (excluding all other Federal aid in 
connection with the undertaking) of ac- 
quiring or developing land and facilities 
(including, in cases of demonstrated need, 
machinery and equipment), and of con- 
structing, altering, converting, rehabilitat- 
ing, or enlarging the building or buildings of 
the particular project, and shall, among 
others, be on the condition that— 

“(A) other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with the assist- 
ance provided hereunder, shall be sufficient 
to pay such aggregate cost; 

“(B) not less than 10 per centum of such 
aggregate cost be supplied by the State or 
any agency, instrumentality, or political 
subdivision thereof, or by an Indian tribe 
or a community or area organization which 
is nongovernmental in character, as equity 
capital or as a loan repayable only after the 
Federal financial assistance extended under 
this section has been repaid in full accord- 
ing to the terms thereof and, if such a loan 
is secured, its security shall be subordinate 
and inferior to the lien or liens securing 
such Federal financial assistance; 

“(C) in extending financial assistance un- 
der this section with respect to a redevelop- 
ment area, the Secretary shall require that 
not less than 5 per centum of the aggregate 
cost of the project for which such assistance 
is extended shall be supplied by nongovern- 
mental sources as equity capital or as a loan 
repayable only after the Federal financial 
assistance extended under this section has 
been repaid in full according to the terms 
thereof and, if such a loan is secured, its 
security shall be subordinate and inferior to 
the lien or liens securing such Federal finan- 
cial assistance; and 

“(D) to the extent the Secretary finds 
such action necessary to encourage financial 
participation in a particular project by other 
lenders and investors, and except as other- 
wise provided in subparagraphs (B) and (C), 
any Federal financial assistance extended 
under this section may be repayable only 
after other loans made in connection with 
such project have been repaid in full, and 
the security, if any, for such Federal finan- 
cial assistance may be subordinate and in- 
ferior to the lien or liens securing other 
loans made in connection with the same 
project. 

“(10) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Secretary an overall program 
for the economic development of the area 
and a finding by the State, or any agency, 
instrumentality, or local political subdi- 
vision thereof, that the project for which fi- 
nancial assistance is sought is consistent 
with such program: Provided, That nothing 
in this Act shall authorize financial assist- 
ance for any project prohibited by laws of 
the State or local political subdivision in 
which the project would be located. 


“LOANS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


“Sec. 7. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public nonprofit organ- 
ization or association representing any re- 
development area or part thereof, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make loans to assist 
in financing the purchase or development of 
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land for public facility usage, and the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, alteration, expan- 
sion, or improvement of public facilities, 
within a redevelopment area, if he finds 
that— 

“(1) the project for which financial as- 
sistance is sought will tend to improve the 
opportunities, in the redevelopment area 
where such project is or will be located, for 
the successful establishment or expansion 
of industrial or commercial plants or facili- 
ties which will provide more than a tempo- 
rary alleviation of unemployment or under- 
employment in such area; 

“(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; 

“(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of other available funds for such 
project are adequate to insure the comple- 
tion therof; 

“(4) there is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment; and 

“(5) such area has an approved economic 
development program as provided in section 
6(b) (10) and the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is consistent with such 


program. 

“(b) Subject to section 12(5), the ma- 
turity date of any such loan shal: be not 
later than forty years after the date such 
loan is made. Any such loan shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to the rate of interest 
paid by the Secretary on funds obtained 
from the Secretary of the Treasury as pro- 
vided in section 9(a) of this Act, plus one- 
quarter of 1 per centum per annum. 

“(c) The total amount of loans outstand- 
ing at any one time under this section shall 
not exceed $100,000,000. 

“(d) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to 
any public facility which would compete 
with an existing privately owned public 
utility rendering a service to the public at 
rates or charges subject to regulation by a 
State regulatory body, unless the State 
regulatory body determines that in the area 
to be reserved by the public facility for which 
the financial assistance is to be extended 
there is a need for an increase in such serv- 
ice (taking into consideration reasonably 
foreseeable future needs) which the existing 
public utility is not able to meet through its 
existing facilities or through an expansion 
which it agrees to undertake. 


“GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


“Sec. 8. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public nonprofit organiza- 
tion or association representing any rede- 
velopment area or part thereof, the Secretary 
is authorized to make grants for land acquisi- 
tion or development for public facility us- 
age, and the construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of 
public facilities, within a redevelopment area, 
if he finds that— 

“(1) the project for which financial as- 
sistance is sought will tend to improve the 
opportunities, in the redevelopment area 
where such project is or will be located, for 
the successful establishment or expansion 
of industrial or commercial plants or facili- 
ties which will provide more than a tem- 
porary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in such area; 

“(2) the entity requesting the grant pro- 
poses to contribute to the cost of the project 
for which such grant is requested in propor- 
tion to its ability so to contribute; 

“(3) the project for which a grant is re- 
quested will fulfill a pressing need of the 
area, or part thereof, in which it is, or will 
be, located, and there is little probability that 
such project can be undertaken without 
on assistance of a grant under this section; 
an 

“(4) the area for which a project is to be 
undertaken has an approved economic de- 
velopment program as provided in section 
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6(b) (10) and such project is consistent with 
such program. 

The amount of any grant under this section 
for any such project shall not exceed the 
difference between the funds which can be 
practicably obtained from other sources (in- 
cluding a loan under section 7 of this Act) 
for such project, and the amount which is 
necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

“(b) The Secretary shall by regulation 
provide for the supervision of projects with 
respect to which grants are made under this 
section so as to insure that Federal funds are 
not wasted or dissipated. 

“(c) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to 
any public facility which would compete 
with an existing privately owned public util- 
ity rendering a service to the public at rates 
or charges subject to regulation by a State 
regulatory body, unless the State regulatory 
body determines that in the area to be 
served by the public facility for which the 
financial assistance is to be extended there 
is a need for an increase in such service 
(taking into consideration reasonably fore- 
seeable future needs) which the existing 
public utility is not able to meet through 
its existing facilities or through an expan- 
sion which it agrees to undertake. 

“(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $75,000,000 for the 
purpose of making grants under this section. 


“AREA REDEVELOPMENT FUND 


“Sec. 9. (a) To obtain funds for the pur- 
pose of extending financial assistance under 
sections 6 and 7, the Secretary may, with 
the approval of the President, issue and have 
outstanding at any one time notes and obli- 
gations for purchase by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an amount not to exceed $300,- 
000,000. Such notes or other obligations 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
have such maturities, and be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Any such notes 
or other obligations which are issued by the 
Secretary to raise funds for financial assist- 
ance under section 6 shall bear interest at 
a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but such rate shall not be greater 
than the current average yields on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as 
of the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of such notes or other obligations. 
Any such notes or other obligations which 
are issued by the Secretary to raise funds 
for financial assistance under section 7 shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury which shall be 
not more than the higher of (1) 244 per 
centum per annum, or (2) the average an- 
nual interest rate on all interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States then form- 
ing a part of the public debt as computed 
at the end of the fiscal year next preceding 
the issuance by the Secretary and adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations issued under this section and for 
such purpose is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under such Act are extended to include any 
purchase of such notes and other obliga- 
tions. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
at any time sell any of the notes or other 
obligations acquired by him under this sec- 
tion. All redemptions, purchases, and sales 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such 
notes or other obligations shall be treated 
in every respect as public debt transactions 
of the United States. 

“(b) Funds obtained by the Secretary un- 
der subsection (a) shall be deposited in an 
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area redevelopment fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘fund’), which is hereby 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States, and which shall be available to the 
Secretary for the purpose of extending finan- 
cial assistance under sections 6 and 7 and 
for the payment of all obligations and ex- 
penditures arising therefrom. Receipts aris- 
ing from the programs of assistance under 
sections 6 and 7 shall be credited to the fund. 
Any moneys in the fund determined by the 
Secretary to be in excess of current needs 
shall be paid into the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

“(c) The fund shall contribute to the civil 
service retirement and disability fund a sum 
as provided by section 4(a) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2254(a)), 
except that such sum shall be determined by 
applying to the total basic salaries (as de- 
fined in that Act) paid to employees per- 
forming activities authorized under sections 
6 and 7 of this Act and covered by that Act 
the per centum rate determined annually 
by the Civil Service Commission to be the 
excess of the total normal cost per centum 
rate of the civil service retirement system 
over the employee deduction rate specified 
in such section 4(a). The fund shall also 
pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts that portion of the cost of adminis- 
tration of the civil service retirement and 
disability fund attributable to employees 
performing activities authorized under sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of this Act, as determined by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

“(d) In the performance of and with re- 
spect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by sections 6 and 7 of this Act, 
the Secretary shall— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budg- 
et program in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 102, 103, and 104 of the 
Government Corporation Control Act, as 
amended; and 

“(2) determine the character of and the 
necessity for obligations and expenditures 
and the manner in which they shall be in- 
curred, allowed, and paid, subject to provi- 
sions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations. 


“INFORMATION 


“Sec. 10. The Secretary shall aid redevelop- 
ment areas and other areas by furnishing to 
interested individuals, communities, indus- 
tries, and enterprises within such areas any 
assistance, technical information, market re- 
search, or other forms of assistance, informa- 
tion, or advice which are obtainable from the 
various departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government and 
which would be useful in alleviating or pre- 
venting conditions of excessive unemploy- 
ment or underemployment within such 
areas. The Secretary shall furnish the pro- 
curement divisions of the various depart- 
ments, agencies, and other instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government with a list 
containing the names and addresses of 
business firms which are located in rede- 
velopment areas and which are desirous of 
obtaining Government contracts for the fur- 
nishing of supplies or services, and designat- 
ing the supplies and services such firms are 
engaged in providing. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 11. In carrying out his duties under 
this Act the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide technical assistance which would be 
useful in alleviating or preventing condi- 
tions of excessive unemployment or under- 
employment (1) to areas which he has desig- 
nated as redevelopment areas under this 
Act, and (2) to other areas which he finds 
have substantial need for such assistance. 
Such assistance shall include studies evalu- 
ating the needs of, and developing poten- 
tialities for, economic growth of such areas. 
Such assistance may be provided by the 
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Secretary through members of his staff or 
through the employment of private individ- 
uals, partnerships, firms, corporations, or 
suitable institutions, under contracts en- 
tered into for such purposes. Appropria- 
tions are hereby authorized for the purposes 
of this section in an amount not to exceed 
$4,500,000 annually. 


““POWERS OF SECRETARY 


“Sec. 12. In performing his duties under 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to— 

“(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; 

(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as he may deem advisable; 

“(3) request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, com- 
mission, office, independent establishment, 
or instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; and each depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized to furnish such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly 
to the Secretary; 

“(4) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his 
discretion and upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any evidence of 
debt, contract, claim, personal property, or 
security assigned to or held by him in con- 
nection with loans made or evidences of in- 
debtedness purchased under this Act, and 
collector compromise all obligations as- 
signed to or held by him in connection with 
such loans or evidences of indebtedness un- 
til such time as such obligations may be re- 
ferred to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection; 

“(5) further extend the maturity of or 
renew any loan made or evidence of in- 
debtedness purchased under this Act, 
beyond the periods stated in such loan or 
evidence of indebtedness or in this Act, for 
additional periods not to exceed ten years, 
if such extension or renewal will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan or evidence 
of indebtedness; 

“(6) deal with, complete, renovate, im- 
prove, modernize, insure, rent, or sell for 
cash or credit, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any real or 
personal property conveyed to, or otherwise 
acquired by, him in connection with loans 
made or evidences of indebtedness pur- 
chased under this Act; 

“(7) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action, 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
him in connection with loans made or evi- 
dences of indebtedness purchased under this 
Act. This shall include authority to obtain 
deficiency judgments or otherwise in the 
case of mortgages assigned to the Secretary. 
Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (41 U.S.C. 5), shall not apply to 
any contract of hazard insurance or to any 
purchase or contract for services or supplies 
on account of property obtained by the Sec- 
retary as a result of loans made or evidences 
of indebtedness purchased under this Act 
if the premium therefor or the amount 
thereof does not exceed $1,000. The power to 
convey and to execute, in the name of the 
Secretary, deeds of conveyance, deeds of re- 
lease, assignments and satisfactions of mort- 
gages, and any other written instrument 
relating to real or personal property or any 
interest therein acquired by the Secretary 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act may 
be exercised by the Secretary or by any offi- 
cer or agent appointed by him for that pur- 
pose without the execution of any express 
delegation of power or power of attorney; 
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(8) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activ- 
ities authorized in sections 6 and 7 of this 
Act; 

“(9) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in making, purchasing, 
servicing, compromising, modifying, liqui- 
dating, or otherwise administratively dealing 
with or realizing on loans made or evidences 
of indebtedness purchased under this Act; 

(10) to such an extent as he finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
procure the temporary (not in excess of six 
months) service of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof, including stenographic 
reporting services, by contract or appoint- 
ment, and in such cases such service shall 
be without regard to the civil service and 
classification laws, and, except in the case 
of stenographic reporting services by organi- 
zations, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5); any in- 
dividual so employed may be compensated 
at a rate not in excess of $75 per diem, and, 
while such individual is away from his home 
or regular place of business, he may be 
allowed transportation and not to exceed 
$15 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses; 

(11) sue and be sued in any court of 
record of a State having general jurisdiction 
or in any United States district court, and 
jurisdiction is conferred upon such district 
court to determine such controversies with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy; 
but no attachment, injunction, garnishment, 
or other similar process, mesne or final, shall 
be issued against the Secretary or his prop- 
erty. Nothing herein shall be construed to 
except the activities under this Act from the 
application of sections 507(b) and 2679 of 
title 28, United States Code, and of section 
367 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 
and 

(12) establish such rules, regulations, 
and procedures as he may deem appropriate 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


“TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 13. Whenever the Secretary shall de- 
termine that employment conditions within 
any area previously designated by him as a 
redevelopment area have changed to such an 
extent that such area is no longer eligible 
for such designation under section 5 of this 
Act, no further assistance shall be granted 
under this Act with respect to such area and, 
for the purposes of this Act, such area shall 
not be considered a redevelopment area: 
Provided, That nothing contained herein 
shall (1) prevent any such area from again 
being designated a redevelopment area under 
section 5 of this Act if the Secretary deter- 
mines it to be eligible under such section, or 
(2) affect the validity of any contracts or 
undertakings with respect to such area 
which were entered into pursuant to this 
Act prior to a determination by the Secre- 
tary that such area no longer qualifies as a 
redevelopment area. The Secretary shall 
keep the departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, and interested State 
or local agencies, advised at all times of any 
changes made hereunder with respect to the 
designation of any area. 


“URBAN RENEWAL 
“Sec. 14. Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
‘* ‘REDEVELOPMENT AREAS UNDER THE AREA RE- 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 
“ ‘Sec. 113. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies to the Administrator (1) 
that any county, city, or other municipality 
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(in this section referred to as a “municipal- 
ity”) is situated in an area designated under 
section 5 of the Area Redevelopment Act as 
a redevelopment area, and (2) that there is 
a reasonable probability that with assistance 
provided under such Act and other under- 
takings the area will be able to achieve more 
than temporary improvement in its economy, 
the Administrator is authorized to provide 
financial assistance to a local public agency 
in any such municipality under this title 
and the provisions of this section. 

“*(b) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (e) of this section, the Administrator 
may provide such financial assistance under 
this section without regard to the require- 
ment or limitations of section 110(c) that 
the project area be predominantly residen- 
tial in character or be redeveloped for pre- 
dominantly residential uses under the urban 
renewal plan, and without regard to any of 
the limitations of that section on the under- 
taking of projects for predominantly nonresi- 
dential uses. 

“*(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, a contract for financial assist- 
ance under this section may include pro- 
visions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or 
nonprofit corporation for subsequent dis- 
position as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the re- 
development of the land in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan: Provided, That any 
disposition of such land to such public 
agency or corporation under this section 
shall be made at its fair value for uses in 
accordance with the urban renewal plan: 
And provided further, That only the pur- 
chaser from or lessees of such public agency 
or corporation, and their assignees, shall be 
required to assume the obligations relating 
to the commencement of improvements im- 
posed under section 105(b) hereof. 

“*(d) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Ad- 
ministrator may exercise the authority 
vested in him under this section as well as 
other provisions of this title for the com- 
pletion of such projects, notwithstanding 
any determination made after the execu- 
tion of such contract that the area in 
which the project is located is no longer a 
redevelopment area under the Area Redevel- 
opment Act. 

“*(e} Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds authorized for capital grants under 
section 103 after the date of the enactment 
of the Area Redevelopment Act shall be used 
for the purpose of providing financial assist- 
ance under this section. Amounts used for 
such purpose shall not be taken into account 
for the purpose of the limitation contained 
in the second proviso of the fifth sentence 
of section 110(c).’ 


“UBRAN PLANNING GRANTS 


“Sec. 15. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 
701(a) of the Housing Act of 1954 is 
amended by inserting after ‘counties which’ 
the following: ‘(A) are situated in areas des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Commerce un- 
der section 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment 
Act as redevelopment areas or (B)’. 

“(b) Section 701(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end of the first sentence a colon and the 
following: ‘Provided, That a grant may be 
made under this section to a city, munici- 
pality, or county described in clause (A) of 
subsection (a) (3), or to a State planning 
agency (as provided in clause (C) of sub- 
section (a)(1)) for the provision of plan- 
ning assistance to such a city, municipality, 
or county, for not more than 75 per centum 
of such estimated cost’. 


“OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


“Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized, upon request and whenever he 
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determines such studies are needed, to un- 
dertake, or to provide assistance to others 
for, studies of the size, characteristics, skills, 
adaptability, occupational potentialities, and 
related aspects of the labor force of any 
redevelopment area. 

“(b) When a redevelopment area has an 
approved economic development program as 
provided in section 6(b) (10), the Secretary 
of Labor, in consultation with the Secretary 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, shall deter- 
mine the occupational training or retraining 
needs of unemployed and underemployed in- 
dividuals residing in the redevelopment area. 
The Secretary of Labor shall notify the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the occupational training or retraining re- 
quirements of the area, and shall provide 
for the orderly selection and referral of those 
unemployed or underemployed individuals 
residing in the area who can reasonably be 
expected to obtain employment as a result 
of the skill they will acquire in the training 
which is to be made available. The Secre- 
tary of Labor shall cooperate with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
with existing State and local agencies and 
officials in charge of existing programs relat- 
ing to vocational training and retraining for 
the purpose of assuring that the facilities 
and services of such agencies are made fully 
available to such individuals. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary of Labor 
finds that additional facilities or services are 
needed in the area to meet the occupational 
training or retraining needs of such in- 
dividuals, he shall so advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
provide assistance, including financial assist- 
ance when necessary, to the appropriate 
State vocational educational agency in the 
provision of such additional facilities or serv- 
ices. If the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare finds that the State vocational 
educational agency is unable to provide the 
facilities and services needed, he may, after 
consultation with such agency, provide for 
the same by agreement or contract with pub- 
lic or private educational institutions. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor shall arrange 
to provide any necessary assistance for set- 
ting up apprenticeships, and to promote 
journeyman and other on-the-job training. 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$4,500,000 annually, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(f) In providing assistance under this 
section with respect to unemployed and 
underemployed individuals residing in re- 
development areas, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall give consideration to the spe- 
cial needs of individuals who are agricultural 
workers or are engaged in other seasonal 
occupations and who require occupational 
training in order to qualify them to engage 
in supplementary employment during the 
off season and during other periods of re- 
duced activity in the field of their regular 
or primary occupations. 

“RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary of Labor in 
consultation with the Secretary and the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, on behalf of 
the United States, enter into agreements 
with States in which redevelopment areas 
are located, under which the Secretary of 
Labor shall make payments to such States 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for the purpose of enabling such 
States, as agents of the United States, to 
make weekly retraining payments to unem- 
ployed or underemployed individuals resid- 
ing within such redevelopment areas who 
are certified by the Secretary of Labor to be 
undergoing occupational training or retrain- 
ing under section 16 of this Act. Such pay- 
ments shall be made only for the period the 
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individual is receiving occupational training 
or retraining under section 16 of this Act, 
but not in any event to exceed sixteen weeks, 
and the amount of any such payment for 
any week shall be equal to the amount of 
the average weekly unemployment compen- 
sation payment (including allowances for 
dependents when appropriate) payable for 
a week of total unemployment in the State 
making such payments. 

“(b) No weekly retraining payment shall 
be made to any person otherwise eligible 
who, with respect to the week for which such 
payment would be made, has received or is 
seeking unemployment compensation under 
title XV of the Social Security Act or any 
other Federal or any State unemployment 
compensation law, but if the appropriate 
State or Federal agency finally determines 
that a person denied benefits for any week 
because of this subsection was not entitled 
to unemployment compensation under title 
XV of the Social Security Act or such Federal 
or State law with respect to such week, this 
subsection shall not apply with respect to 
such week. 

“(c) Any agreement under this section 
may contain provisions (including, so far 
as may be appropriate, provisions authorized 
or made applicable with respect to agree- 
ments concluded by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to title XV of the Social Security 
Act) as will promote effective administra- 
tion, protect the United States against loss, 
and insure the proper application of pay- 
ments made to the State under such agree- 
ment. Except as may be provided in such 
agreements, or in the rules and regulations 
prescribed pursuant to subsection (d) of 
this section, determinations by any duly 
designated officer or agency as to the eligi- 
bility of individuals for weekly retraining 
payments under this section shall be final 
and conclusive for any purposes and not sub- 
ject to review by any court or any other 
Officer. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary shall jointly prescribe such rules and 
regulations as they may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not in excess of $10,- 
000,000 annually, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 18. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever will- 
fully overvalues any security, for the purpose 
of obtaining for himself or for any applicant 
any financial assistance under section 6, 7, 
or 8, or any extension thereof by renewal, 
deferment of action, or otherwise, or the 
acceptance, release, or substitution of se- 
curity therefor, or for the purpose of in- 
fluencing in any way the action of the Secre- 
tary, or for the purpose of obtaining money, 
property, or anything of value, under this 
Act, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Secretary, in the administra- 
tion of this Act (1) embezzles, abstracts, 
purloins, or willfully misapplies any moneys, 
funds, securities, or other things of value, 
whether belonging to him or pledged or 
otherwise entrusted to him, or (2) with 
intent to defraud the Secretary or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, or exam- 
iner, makes any false entry in any book, re- 
port, or statement of or to the Secretary, 
or without being duly authorized draws any 
order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
note, debenture, bond, or other obligation, 
or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judg- 
ment, or decree thereof, or (3) with intent 
to defraud participates or shares in or re- 
ceives directly or indirectly any money, 
profit, property, or benefit through any 
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transaction, loan, grant, commission, con- 
tract, or any other act of the Secretary, or 
(4) gives any unauthorized information con- 
cerning any future action or plan of the 
Secretary which might affect the value of 
securities, or having such knowledge invests 
or speculates, directly or indirectly, in the 
securities or property of any company or 
corporation receiving loans, grants, or other 
assistance from the Secretary, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 


“EMPLOYMENT OF EXPEDITERS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 19. No financial assistance shall he 
extended by the Secretary under section 6, 
7, or 8 to any business enterprise unless the 
owners, partners, or officers of such business 
enterprise (1) certify to the Secretary the 
names of any attorneys, agents, and other 
persons engaged by or on behalf of such 
business enterprise for the purpose of ex- 
pediting applications made to the Secretary 
for assistance of any sort, under this Act, 
and the fees paid or to be paid to any such 
person; and (2) execute an agreement bind- 
ing such business enterprise, for a period of 
two years after such assistance is rendered 
by the Secretary to such business enterprise, 
to refrain from employing, tendering any of- 
fice or employment to, or retaining for pro- 
fessional services, any person who, on the 
date such assistance or any part thereof was 
rendered, or within one year prior thereto, 
shall have served as an officer, attorney, 
agent, or employee, occupying a position or 
engaging in activities which the Secretary 
shall have determined involve discretion 
with respect to the granting of assistance 
under this Act. 


“RECORD OF APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 20. The Secretary shall maintain as 
a permanent part of the records of the De- 
partment of Commerce a list of applications 
approved for financial assistance under sec- 
tion 6, 7, or 8, which shall be kept available 
for public inspection during the regular 
business hours of the Department of Com- 
merce. The following information shall be 
posted in such list as soon as each applica- 
tion is approved: (1) the name of the ap- 
plicant and, in the case of corporate 
applications, the names of the officers and 
directors thereof, (2) the amount and dura- 
tion of the loan or grant for which applica- 
tion is made, (3) the purposes for which the 
proceeds of the loan or grant are to be used, 
and (4) a general description of the security 
offered in the case of a loan. 


OF WAGE AND FORTY-HOUR 
WEEK 


“Sec. 21. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
projects assisted by the Secretary under this 
Act and undertaken by public applicants 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 US.C. 276a—276a-5), and 
every such employee shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times his basic rate of pay for all hours 
worked in any workweek in excess of eight 
hours in any workday or forty hours in the 
workweek, as the case may be. The Secre- 
tary shall not extend any financial assistance 
under section 6, 7, or 8 for such a project 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that these labor standards will be main- 
tained upon the construction work. ‘The 
Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect 
to the labor standards specified in this pro- 
vision, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Pian Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 133z- 
15), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


“PREVAILING RATE 
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“ANNUAL REPORT 


“Sec. 22. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive and detailed annual report to 
the Congress of his operations under this 
Act for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. Such re- 
port shall be printed and shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress not later than Jan- 
uary 3 of the year following the fiscal year 
with respect to which such report is made. 
Such report shall show, among other things, 
(1) the number and size of Government 
contracts for the furnishing of supplies and 
services placed with business enterprises 
located in redevelopment areas, and (2) the 
amount and duration of employment re- 
sulting from such contracts. Upon the re- 
quest of the Secretary, the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
engaged in the procurement of supplies and 
services shall furnish to the Secretary such 
information as may be necessary for the 
purposes of this section. 


‘APPROPRIATION 


“Sec. 23. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


“USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


“Sec. 24. (a) To the fullest extent prac- 
ticable in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act the Secretary shall use the available 
services and facilities of other agencies and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but only with their consent and on a 
reimbursable basis. The foregoing require- 
ment shall be implemented by the Secretary 
in such a manner as to avoid the duplication 
of existing staffs and facilities in any agency 
or instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Secretary is authorized to dele- 
gate to the heads of other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government any of 
the Secretary’s functions, powers, and du- 
ties under this Act as he may deem appro- 
priate, and to authorize the redelegation of 
such functions, powers, and duties by the 
heads of such departments and agencies. 

“(b) Departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government shall exercise their pow- 
ers, duties, and functions in such manner 
as will assist in carrying out the objectives 
of this Act. This Act shall be supplemental 
to any existing authority, and nothing here- 
in shall be deemed to be restrictive of any 
existing powers, duties, and functions of 
any other department or agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“(c) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be transferred, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, between departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, if such funds are 
used for the purposes for which they are 
specifically authorized and appropriated. 

“(d) Subject to the standards and proce- 
dures prescribed by section 505 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, the head of 
any agency, for the performance of func- 
tions under this Act, including functions 
delegated pursuant to subsection (a), may 
place positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule established by such Act, 
and such positions shall be in addition to 
the number of such positions authorized by 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, to be placed in such grades: 
Provided, That not to exceed a total of five 
such positions may be placed in such grades 
under this subsection, to be apportioned 
among the agencies by the Secretary, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

“RECORDS AND AUDIT 

“Sec. 25. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under section 6, 7, or 8 of this Act shall keep 
such records as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such recip- 
ient of the proceeds of such assistance, the 
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total cost of the project or undertaking in 
connection with which such assistance is 
given or used, and the amount and nature 
of that portion of the costs of the project or 
undertaking supplied by other sources, and 
such other records as will facilitate an ef- 
fective audit. 

“(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and exami- 
nation to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipient that are pertinent 
to assistance received under section 6, 7, 
or 8 of this Act. 


“LOANS TO LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


“Sec. 26. Section 502 of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out paragraph (6). 


“RESEARCH 


“Sec. 27. To assist in the long-range ac- 
complishment of the purposes of this Act, 
the Secretary, in cooperation with other 
agencies having similar functions, shall es- 
tablish and conduct a continuing program 
of study and research designed to assist in 
determining the causes of unemployment, 
underemployment, underdevelopment, and 
chronic depression in the various areas of 
the Nation and in the formulation and im- 
plementation of national, State, and local 
programs which will raise income levels and 
otherwise produce solutions of the problems 
resulting from these conditions. The Sec- 
retary shall include in his annual report 
under section 22 a detailed statement con- 
cerning the study and research conducted 
under this section together with his findings 
resulting therefrom and his recommenda- 
tions for legislative and other action. 


“APPLICATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 28. As used in this Act, the terms 
‘State’, ‘States’, and ‘United States’ include 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 


“TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 29. (a) This Act and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1965, 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, effec- 
tive on July 1, 1965, those assets, funds, con- 
tracts, loans, liabilities, commitments, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and records of the 
Secretary under this Act which the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
are necessary to the liquidation of the affairs 
and functions conducted under this Act, are 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for purposes of liquidation, 

“(c) The termination of this Act shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, commit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this Act prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action 
necessary to preserve or protect the interests 
of the United States in any amounts ad- 
vanced or paid out in carrying on operations 
under this Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Pavut H. DovGtas, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
HoMER CAPEHART, 
WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
PrEscoTT BusH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically 
distressed areas, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute amendment. The 
conferees have agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. The House amendment made 26 sub- 
stantive changes in the Senate bill. In 
agreeing upon a substitute, the Senate con- 
ferees accepted 14 of these changes, while 
the .House conferees receded on 8; compro- 
mises were reached in the other 4 cases. 
Except for clarifying, clerical, and technical 
changes, the differences between the House 
amendment and the substitute agreed to in 
conference are explained below. 


“ANTIPIRATING” PROVISIONS 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained provisions in section 2 
(statement of policy) and section 6 (au- 
thority for plant loans) barring assistance 
for industries relocating from one area to 
another. In section 2, the conference sub- 
stitute provides that “under the provisions 
of this act new employment opportunities 
should be created by developing and expand- 
ing new and existing facilities and resources 
rather than by merely transferring jobs from 
one area of the United States to another.” 
This follows the language of the House 
amendment except that the word “jobs” is 
used after “transferring,” as in the Senate 
bill, rather than “employment opportuni- 
ties,” as in the House amendment. The 
conference substitute provides that assist- 
ance under section 6 shall not be used “to 
assist establishments relocating from one 
area to another.’”’ This omits the phrase 
“totally or partially” which was included 
after “relocating’’ in the House amendment. 
But the conference substitute includes the 
following language, which is virtually identi- 
cal with language included in the House 
committee report, in explanation of how the 
prohibition is to be interpreted: 

“The limitation set forth in clause (2) 
shall not be construed to prohibit assist- 
ance for the expansion of an existing busi- 
ness entity through the establishment of a 
new branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such 
entity if the Secretary finds that the estab- 
lishment of such branch, affiliate, or sub- 
sidiary will not result in an increase in un- 
employment in the area of original location 
or in any other area where such entity con- 
ducts business operations, unless the Secre- 
tary has reason to believe that such branch, 
affiliate, or subsidiary is being established 
with the intention of closing down the oper- 
ations of the existing business entity in the 
area of its original location or in any other 
area where it conducts such operations.” 


DESIGNATION OF RURAL AREAS 


The conference substitute contains the fol- 
lowing provisions, which were in the Senate 
bill but not in the House amendment, con- 
cerning designation of rural areas as rede- 
velopment areas under the bill: 

1. A requirement that detailed standards 
for designation of such areas must be pre- 
scribed before any financial assistance is ex- 
tended as a result of such designations. 

2. A provision that in making such desig- 
nations consideration shall be given to the 
extent to which rural development projects 
have previously been located in such areas 
under programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

3. A provision that in making such desig- 
nations the Secretary shall endeavor to dis- 
tribute projects widely among the several 
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States, so far is feasible and proper, in 
order that actual experience with the pro- 
gram may be had in as many States and 
areas and under as many different circum- 
stances as possible. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOUNDARIES OF REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 


The Senate bill provided that areas 
designated as redevelopment areas for as- 
sistance under the new program could in- 
clude “one or more States, one or more 
counties, or one or more municipalities, or 
a part of a county or municipality.” This 
provision was eliminated by the House 
amendment. The conferees agreed to fol- 
low the House amendment in this respect. 

It is the intent of the conferees for both 
Houses that in designating industrial areas 
as redevelopment areas for assistance under 
the new program, the Secretary should have 
broad discretion. The data on eligible areas 
supplied to the Congress by the Labor De- 
partment during the hearings were based 
on existing labor market areas and the Sec- 
retary should certainly take this informa- 
tion into account in determining geographi- 
cal boundaries of redevelopment areas. 

At the same time, the conferees recog- 
nize that standard labor market area bound- 
ary lines may not be appropriate to the 
purposes of this act because smaller areas 
may be more realistic. The bill, therefore, 
does not necessarily require that the labor 
market area boundary lines be followed. It 
is contemplated instead that the Secretary 
of Commerce may establish appropriate new 
boundaries for redevelopment areas under 
the bill. 

It is not, however, the intention of the 
conferees to authorize designation of part 
of a municipality as a redevelopment area 
in any case, but with that exception it is 
recognized that designation of redevelop- 
ment areas will not necessarily follow polit- 
ical boundary lines. 


LOANS FOR MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Section 6 of the Senate bill authorized 
loans for machinery and equipment for 
plants “in cases of demonstrated need.” The 
corresponding provision of the House 
amendment authorized such loans “in ex- 
ceptional cases.” The conference substitute 
retains the language of the Senate bill. 


APPROVAL OF APPLICANTS BY STATE 


Section 6(b)(2) of the Senate bill pro- 
vided for approval of applicants for section 6 
loans (plant loans) by the State or political 
subdivision concerned, through an agency 
directly concerned with problems of eco- 
nomic development in the State or political 
subdivision. The corresponding provision in 
the House amendment required approval by 
the State; it did not authorize loans to ap- 
plicants on the basis of approval by a politi- 
cal subdivision. The conference substitute 
conforms to the Senate bill. 


INVESTMENT BY INDIAN TRIBES IN SECTION 6 
PROJECTS 


The House amendment provided (in sec. 
6(b)(9)(B)) that a Federal loan could be 
made under section 6 only if at least 10 per- 
cent of the cost were invested by the State or 
political subdivision, or by a nongovernmen- 
tal community or area organization. The 
Senate bill contained the same requirement 
except that it added “Indian tribes” to the 
list of organizations which might make the 
required 10 percent investment. The con- 
ference substitute conforms to the Senate 
bill. 

COMPETITION WITH PRIVATELY OWNED UTILITIES 

The Senate bill prohibited assistance un- 
der section 7 or 8 for public facilities which 
would compete with existing privately owned 
public utilities, unless the State regulatory 
body found a need for such service which the 
existing public utility was unable to meet 
now “or through an expansion which it 
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agrees to undertake.’”’ The House amend- 
ment substituted “is prepared” for “agrees.” 
The conference substitute retains the pro- 
vision of the Senate bill. 


PUBLIC FACILITY GRANTS 


The Senate bill permitted grants under 
section 8 covering the entire difference be- 
tween the cost of the project and the 
amount obtainable from other sources. 
The House amendment limited the grants 
under section 8 to 65 percent of the differ- 
ence between the cost of the project and 
the amount obtainable from loans and other 
Federal grant programs. The conference 
substitute follows the language of the 
Senate bill. 


FINANCING OF LOAN PROGRAMS 


The House amendment authorized appro- 
priations to provide funds for loans under 
sections 6 and 7 of the bill. The Senate 
bill authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to obtain such funds through public debt 
transactions under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act. The conference substitute follows the 
provisions of the Senate bill in this respect 
but adopts the House provisions with re- 
spect to (1) the establishment of one area 
redevelopment fund (rather than three re- 
volving funds as in the Senate bill), and 
(2) the requirement that the fund con- 
tribute to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund with respect to employees 
performing activities under sections 6 and 7. 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Both the House and Senate versions of 
the bill contained identical language mak- 
ing it possible for urban planning grants 
to be made directly to areas designated un- 
der section 5{a) of the Area Redevelopment 
Act as redevelopment areas. It is our un- 
derstanding that this provision is not in- 
tended to bypass State planning agencies. 
Rather it is our understanding that the 
intention is to provide an alternative route 
for extending this planning assistance where 
deemed necessary or advisable but that 
existing State agencies will continue to be 
consulted and utilized wherever practicable. 

The Senate bill also authorizes urban 
planning grants of up to 75 percent of cost 
for such areas. This provision was not in- 
cluded in the House amendment which kept 
the 50-percent limit applicable to urban 
planning grants under existing law. The 
House recedes. Under the substitute agreed 
to in conference, 75-percent grants could 
be made for such areas either directly or 
through State planning agencies. 

REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

The conference substitute follows the 
language of the House amendment as to 
reports to the Congress, and does not in- 
clude all of the specific provisions of the 
Senate bill with respect to matters to be 
included in such reports. The conferees 
on the part of both Houses intend, how- 
ever, that such reports shall give full and 
complete information concerning the op- 
eration of the program, and shall include 
the following items in addition to those 
specified in the act: (1) The total number 
of unemployed persons in redevelopment 
areas; (2) the total principal amount of 
loans outstanding under the act, the ag- 
gregate expenditures incurred by the Gov- 
ernment in providing grants and other 
forms of assistance under the act, and the 
administrative expenses incurred by the 
Government in providing assistance under 
the act; (3) the number of applications for 
assistance under the act which are pend- 
ing and the total amount of assistance re- 
quested in such applications; (4) the num- 
ber of industrial or commercial enterprises 
which have commenced or expanded opera- 
tions in redevelopment areas as a result of 
assistance under the act, the total asset 
value of such enterprises, and a descrip- 
tion of each such enterprise in terms of 
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whether it is an expanding enterprise al- 
ready located in a redevelopment area, a 
wholly new enterprise, an enterprise which 
has moved from another area, or a branch 
of an existing enterprise located elsewhere; 
and (5) the total number of jobs directly 
created in each redevelopment area as a 
result of assistance extended under the act, 
and the Secretary's estimate of the increase 
in employment in each such area indirectly 
resulting from such assistance. 


USE OF OTHER AGENCIES BY DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


The conference substitute follows the lan- 
guage of the House bill with respect to dele- 
gation of authority by the Secretary of 
Commerce to other Federal agencies. The 
Secretary of Commerce has testified before 
the committees of both the House and the 
Senate that he will delegate to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture major responsibility for 
assistance to be rendered in rural redevelop- 
ment areas, as designated under section 5(b) 
of the act, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
has testified to his willingness to accept 
such responsibility. It is the understanding 
of the conferees that the Department of 
Agriculture has services and facilities avail- 
able of requisite competence and experience 
for effectively carrying out such delegation. 
It is, therefore, the expectation of the con- 
ferees that this delegation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be made promptly 
upon enactment of the bill. 


STUDY BY THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The House amendment (sec. 27) directed 
the Secretary of Commerce, when the De- 
partment of Defense proposes to deactivate 
a permanent military installation or major 
unit thereof in an area where the employ- 
ment rate is 6 percent or more, to make a 
study to determine the economic effects of 
such deactivation when requested to do 
so by the Governor of the State where the 
installation is located. It provided that the 
Secretary’s findings would be transmitted 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Con- 
gress. The House recedes and the provision 
is omitted from the substitute agreed to in 
conference. 


RESEARCH ON CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The House amendment (sec. 28) directed 
the Secretary of Commerce to conduct a 
continuing program of study and research 
to assist in determining the causes of unem- 
ployment, underemployment, underdevelop- 
ment, and chronic depression in the vari- 
ous areas of the Nation and in the Nation 
as a whole, and to assist in developing pro- 
grams to solve these problems. The Senate 
bill contained no corresponding provision. 
The substitute agreed to in conference re- 
tains this provision with two amendments. 
One amendment provides that the study 
shall be made in cooperation with other 
agencies having similar functions. The 
second amendment eliminates the phrase 
“and in the Nation as a whole.” 


TERMINATION OF PROGRAM 


The conference substitute contains a pro- 
vision that was in the Senate bill but not 
in the House amendment, terminating the 
program on June 30, 1965. It also provides 
for liquidation of the program after that 
date by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
carrying out of contracts, commitments, 
and other obligations theretofore entered 
into under the program would not be af- 
fected by its termination. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PatMan]. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 4 weeks 
ago today the House passed S. 1, the 
Area Redevelopment Act, by a vote of 
251 to 167. The bill previously had 
passed the Senate by a vote of 63 to 27. 

There is no question about the des- 
perate conditions in the areas this leg- 
islation is designed to help. While there 
are some signs of an upturn in our econ- 
omy, there has been no improvement in 
the unemployment figure, which now 
stands at 6.9 percent for the country 
as a whole, seasonally adjusted. Even 
a general upturn in the economy will 
not solve the problems of these hard- 
core areas, which have had heavy un- 
employment in good times and bad for 
years. They have been trying hard to 
work their way out of their difficulties, 
and they will keep working hard at it, 
but they must have some help from the 
Federal Government. 

In the 85th Congress and the 86th 
Congress, legislation to provide this help 
was sent to the White House but was 
vetoed. Today this House has the op- 
portunity to send to the White House 
a bill we know the President will sign. 
This help is long overdue, and I hope 
that the House will agree to this confer- 
ence report today so that the Federal 
Government can begin to meet its re- 
sponsibilities toward helping to restore 
strong and vigorous economies in these 
areas, without further delay. 

MUST BE VOTED UP OR DOWN 


The conference report has been 
adopted in the Senate and the conferees 
have been discharged. The question to- 
day is a question of voting up or down 
this conference report. 

Amendments will not be in order, a 
motion to recommit to the conference 
committee will not be in order, because 
there is no conference. This is an op- 
portunity to vote for this bill or against 
the bill only. I doubt, and I seriously 
doubt, and I have reasons to state that 
doubt, that if this conference report is 
not adopted here in the House we will 
not have any area redevelopment bill 
during this session of the Congress. In 
other words, this is it. We either vote 
for it or against it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. In the first place, we 
should have acted first on this confer- 
ence report, in which event we would 
have had the opportunity to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. However, the gentle- 
man knows that if this conference re- 
port is voted down the chairman of the 
committee would have no other alterna- 
tive except to ask for a further con- 
ference, with the appointment of new 
conferees, and get a bill. I do not think 
the gentleman should be inclined to 
scare people to death. 
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Mr. PATMAN. ‘The gentleman is try- 
ing to scare folks, I am not. I am tell- 
ing the truth, and I know what the 
situation is. If this conference report is 
defeated, the Senate can act or not act. 
I have reason to believe the Senate will 
not act. There is no way on earth for 
the House of Representatives to compel 
the Senate to act, and the minority 
leader knows that. We cannot force 
the Senate to act. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understood the 
gentleman’s statement, it was to the 
effect that there would be no further 
effort to get a bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. ‘That is my opinion. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is where I dis- 
agree with the gentleman. In other 
words, many Members are for a de- 
pressed areas bill, but they are against 
the backdoor spending that is provided. 
There is no reason in the world why it 
cannot be amended, and it can be 
amended if the conference report is voted 
down. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know the gentleman 
would like to get off the difficult spot 
he is on. His side is in the position of 
being against unemployed and against 
the depressed areas bill. I would like 
to get him out of that position. I do 
not blame him. There is only one way 
to do it, and that is to vote for this con- 
ference report, because if you vote 
against it, I am giving you warning now, 
there will be no depressed areas bill this 
session. This is the only opportunity. 
If you are against it, vote against it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I notice on page 23 of 
the report this language: 

The Secretary of Commerce has testified 
before the committees of both the House and 
the Senate that he will delegate to the 
Department of Agriculture major responsi- 
bility for assistance to be rendered in rural 
redevelopment areas, as designated under 
section 5(b) of the act, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture has testified to his willingness 
to accept such responsibility. 


Is it perfectly clear that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce will delegate all phases 
of this bill to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which affects rural areas? 

Mr. PATMAN. The very next sen- 
tence would have answered the gentle- 
man’s question. It is right here in the 
report: 

It is, therefore, the expectation of the con- 
ferees that this delegation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be made promptly 
upon enactment of the bill. 


Mr. COOLEY. That means all phases 
of the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s desire to explain the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. PATMAN. Just for a question. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The question is, 
Was not the gentleman one of the most 
adamant Members on the Democratic 
side against back-door spending until 
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within the last 24 hours of the confer- 
ence? 

Mr. PATMAN. I was representing this 
House as a conferee, and I was stand- 
ing up for the House bill against the 
Senate bill. But two things happened, 
one thing right here on the floor of the 
House. While I was standing up with 
the Senate conferees this House, in a 
way that could be considered by unani- 
mous consent, passed a bill that just 
pulled the rug out from under us as 
conferees. ‘There we were standing up 
against the adamant Senate expecting to 
have the House provision on financing 
adopted, and this House right here where 
we are now passed another bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. What bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. The veterans housing 
bill that provided for 2% times as much 
money, I believe by unanimous consent, 
carrying the Senate provision on financ- 
ing. So what could we do? 

Now, here is where I say it was by 
unanimous consent. A motion was made 
to recommit, to strike out the method 
of financing. Any Member of the House 
could have asked for a division. Not 
one asked for a division. Any Member 
of the House could have demanded a 
rollcall because there was not a quorum 
present. No Member did. The minority 
leader was sitting right there at the 
time. He did not ask for a division. He 
did not ask for a rolleall. Therefore, 
that bill passed unanimously. There we 
were standing up with the Senate ob- 
jecting to their method of financing and 
the House adopting a bill at that very 
time that carried 2% times as much by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. LOSER. I recall the other day 
when this bill was originally considered 
in the House that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PatTmMan] made 
the statement that 10 times as many 
counties or governmental agencies would 
qualify for benefits under this bill as 
would receive it by reason of the small 
sum authorized in the bill. Now, my 
question is this: There has been a com- 
plete revision of the formula set out in 
the House bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Just ask a question, 
please, sir, because my time is very much 
limited. 

Mr. LOSER. Iam asking if there has 
not been a complete revision of the 
formula under which the State govern- 
mental agencies could qualify for aid 
under the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not agree. 

Mr. LOSER. Is not the language en- 
tirely different in the conference report? 

Mr. PATMAN. It remains substan- 
tially the same. And, I will state to the 
gentleman that I do not believe I said 
10 times as much. I do not believe I 
used any figure, and I doubt that it 
would have been inaccurate if I did, but I 
do know that there is not nearly as much 
money as will be needed. And most of 
these projects could properly be desig- 
nated as pilot projects. But, at least, a 
start will be made to help distressed areas 
and help the unemployed. You have 
that chance. 
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TWENTY-SIX DIFFERENCES RESOLVED 


This conference report is a compro- 
mise, worked out after 4 weeks of hard 
negotiations, informally as well as in 
formal conference between the man- 
agers on the part of the House and Sen- 
ate. Of the 26 issues in conference, the 
managers on the part of the Senate 
yielded on 14; the managers on the part 
of the House yielded on 8; and compro- 
mises were reached on the remaining 4. 
The so-called antipirating provisions 
were compromised in a way that 
strengthened them considerably over the 
original Senate bill, because the strong 
antipirating language of the House com- 
mittee report was written right into the 
bill in conference. The Senate conferees 
yielded and accepted the Scranton 
amendment, which puts the section 6 
plant loan program on a businesslike 
basis by making certain that the re- 
quired 10 percent State or local invest- 
ment, and the required 5 percent private 
investment, are subordinate to the Fed- 
eral loan. The Senate also agreed to 
the House provisions extending the 
Small Business Administration’s author- 
ity to make loans to local development 
corporations, which is now due to expire 
June 30. We also succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Senate conferees to accept with- 
out any modification the provisions of 
the House bill concerning public facility 
loans, the House provisions on occupa- 
tional training, and the strong provisions 
of the House bill requiring that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce utilize other exist- 
ing agencies to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable so as to avoid the duplication of 
existing staffs and facilities. 

FINANCING PROVISION MAJOR DIFFERENCE 


As in all compromises, we had to give 
in on some things to reach an agree- 
ment. For 4 weeks we tried to find some 
means of persuading the Senate con- 
ferees to accept the financing provisions 
of the House bill. We fought hard to 
convince the Senate conferees of the 
soundness of the House provision. But 
you should realize that the Senate con- 
ferees were convinced that if they ac- 
cepted the House provision requiring 
that these funds be obtained by appro- 
priations it would kill the program. 
When we argued that they were en- 
dangering passage of the bill by insist- 
ing on public debt transaction financ- 
ing, we actually discovered that there 
was a strong feeling among the Senate 
conferees that it would be better not to 
have a bill than to accept the House pro- 
vision. Still, we fought on, until the 
President indicated that in order to 
break the deadlock he felt we should 
recede. We then agreed to do so, in 
order that some agreement could be 
reached. 


HOUSE YIELDED ON FINANCING 


While I tried hard to keep the appro- 
priations provisions of the House bill, 
I am now prepared to accept the Treas- 
ury financing provisions agreed to in 
conference. There are respectable and 
impressive arguments against this type 
of financing, but I think we should keep 
the argument in perspective. While 
there have been repeated charges that 
this type of financing somehow violates 
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the Constitution, I have never seen one 
single opinion of a court of law cited in 
support of this charge. My own reading 
of the opinions of the Supreme Court 
and legal commentators on this point 
convinces me this is perfectly consistent 
with the Constitution, and of course it 
has been used for over 30 years in pro- 
grams involving billions cf dollars, with- 
out ever having been ruled unconsti- 
tutional by the courts. The epithet 
“back-door spending” has been applied 
so frequently to this type of financing 
that the impression has been created 
that it has been used to squander public 
funds surreptitiously under programs 
that could not stand the light of day. 
Let me remind the House that this type 
of financing has a distinguished history, 
both in terms of social objectives it has 
helped to achieve and in terms of dol- 
lars earned for the Treasury in the 
process. The Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration refinanced mortgages on more 
than a million homes with this type of 
financing. It paid into the Treasury, 
on liquidation, net earnings of $14 mil- 
lion, after repaying all Treasury invest- 
ments and meeting all costs. 
TYPE OF FINANCING NOT UNUSUAL 


The Veterans’ Administration’s direct 
home-loan program uses this type of 
financing, and, of course, the House ap- 
proved legislation continuing this pro- 
gram less than 2 weeks ago. Through 
1960, $1.5 billion had been loaned under 
this program, which has shown a profit 
of $74 million to the taxpayers, as the 
House was told 2 weeks ago by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE] and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Apair}]. Other typical examples of 
earnings under programs financed with 
public debt receipts are $367 million for 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, $613 million for the Export-Import 
Bank, and $485 million for the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

NO GIVEAWAY PROGRAM 


This bill is not a giveaway program. 
This type of financing would be used 
only for loans, which will be repaid to 
the Treasury with interest, in the same 
way the other programs I have referred 
to have operated. It worked well in 
those programs, showing a direct profit 
to the taxpayers as well as tremendous 
indirect profits by strengthening our 
economy. It will do the same thing here. 

TERMINATION DATE 4 YEARS 


One of the eight provisions the House 
conferees yielded on was a provision of 
the Senate bill terminating the program 
on June 30, 1965. We agreed to this 
simply to make sure that no one can 
charge that the public debt financing 
provisions prevent congressional review 
of the program. Even without this ter- 
mination date, there will, of course, be 
an annual review when appropriations 
are requested for administrative ex- 
penses and grants under the bill. But 
this termination date assures the Con- 
gress of the opportunity for a complete 
review of the entire program within a 
reasonable period of time. It provides a 
4-year period in which the program 
must prove itself or come to an end. 
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I urge you to accept this compromise 
bill. It is desperately needed, and I am 
convinced it is the best bill we can get 
under the circumstances. We should 
send this bill to the White House so that 
this program can get underway without 
further delay. 


NEEDED: A NEW LOOK AT AMERICAN BANKING 


Mr. Speaker, America’s banks can 
play a central part in reinvigorating de- 
pressed areas. But to do this job re- 
quires banks intimately familiar with 
local conditions and with local people. 
Chain banks with branches in small 
towns are not able to supply this per- 
sonal touch. Hence, our concern with 
depressed areas cannot be separated 
from what has been happening to Amer- 
ica’s banking system. I submit, there- 
fore, it is appropriate that we take a new 
look at America’s banking system, and 
analyze whether it is carrying out its ob- 
ligation to serve communities through- 
out America. 

The American Constitution grants to 
the Federal Government the right to 
create and determine the value of 
money. Although this right resides in 
the Federal Government, it has seen fit 
to delegate this right largely to commer- 
cial banking interests. When the Fed- 
eral Government delegates one of its 
constitutional prerogatives to private 
persons, such persons have a fearful and 
sacred duty to use this power in the pub- 
lic interest. Has the American banking 
community discharged this obligation 
to the public? 

The entire banking system has been 
transformed drastically in recent years, 
and the events of recent months warn 
of further upheavals surpassing any- 
thing experienced previously. I submit 
that we have ignored the developments 
in this industry for too long. 

Developments in monetary affairs 
touch upon every part of America’s eco- 
nomic life. Money is the bloodstream 
and banks are the heart of every eco- 
nomic system. Because banking is such 
a vital organ in our economic system, 
many well-meaning persons have urged 
that only delicate surgery be performed 
upon it. But there is such a thing as 
being too delicate, of being too cautious, 
of fearing to do anything which might 
cause some pain. When the very life of 
the patient is at stake, however, we must 
risk more extensive surgery. And ex- 
perience with the banking system leaves 
no doubt in my mind but that it is suf- 
ficiently hardy, although somewhat 
obese, to withstand even the most radical 
surgery. Although today I am not pro- 
posing extensive surgery, I do feel that 
we can wait no longer to make an ex- 
amination to determine whether such 
surgery is necessary. The banking com- 
munity’s performance has not been sat- 
isfactory for some time, and I am not 
sanguine about the prospects. of 
improvement. 

I should like to review a few of these 
developments with you today. 

DECLINING BANKING SERVICES 


In 1921 there were 31,076 banks. 
Since then the American population in- 
creased from 109 to 180 million. Since 
then the gross national product in- 
creased from $74 to $503 billion. Since 
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then the money supply has increased 
from $21 to $144 billion. But in spite of 
the tremendous growth of the American 
economy over the past 40 years, the 
number of banks decreased by over one- 
half to just 13,999 in 1960. 

This centralization of banking facili- 
ties has resulted in the demise of hun- 
dreds of local banks in many communi- 
ties throughout America. As a result 
many local communities are completely 
without banks, and even more often local 
banks have been acquired and turned 
into branches of vast banking institu- 
tions or units of immense holding 
companies. 

When a community loses control of its 
local bank, the entire community is the 
loser. Control over the community’s 
money shifts from main street to some 
impersonal banker in a faraway city. 
Local merchants must deal with hirlings 
and clerks rather than deal face to face 
with the owner. The human element 
which is the heart and soul of small 
business dealings is replaced with the 
impersonal accounting of debits and 
credits. This development is one of the 
leading causes for the deterioration of 
American community life; it is one fac- 
tor which is transforming the popula- 
tion of main street in many communi- 
ties from proud local merchants and 
bankers to clerks and employees of 
chainstores and chainbanks. 

CONCENTRATION MEANS CONTROL OF MONEY 


The increasing concentration in 
American banking gives bankers more 
and more control over the money mar- 
ket. In a market economy, variation of 
interest rates can play a powerful role 
in ending recessions. As a recession 
sets in, interest rates fall, thereby en- 
couraging borrowing for business ex- 
pansion. But the vast concentration of 
banking power has largely negated the 
responsiveness of interest rates to 
changing economic conditions. Interest 
rates still go up with booms but come 
down very little during recessions. 

This is an open secret. All but the 
most naive are aware of the tremendous 
power bankers possess over interest 
rates. For example, Business Week 
magazine in a story entitled “Big Merg- 
ers and Good Profits” reported: 

There’s no doubt that the good earnings 
of the banks in 1960 are largely due to the 
slowness of bankers to reduce their lending 
rates. Not until late August, months after 
open-market interest rates had dropped, did 
they cut their prime lending rate. 


Joint Resolution 375, calling for a 
moratorium on bank mergers, which I 
introduced on April 17, and which has 
been referred to the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, is directed at pre- 
venting further irreversible deterioration 
in community life and further increase 
in banking concentration. Such a mor- 
atorium will give us time to take a new 
oor at American banking before it is too 
ate. 

BANK MERGERS ON RISE 

Bank mergers have taken an awful toll 
Over the past 40 years. Since 1921 
nearly 10,000 banks have been consoli- 
dated, merged, or acquired. The merger 
tempo has been high for many years. 
But it accelerated after 1950. In every 
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year since 1952 there have been over 100 
bank mergers, and for the past 8 years 
there has been an average of about 170 
bank mergers annually. And the situa- 
tion seems to be accelerating further. 
Immense consolidations have been con- 
summated and more are in the works. 
Business Week reported as follows on 
February 4, 1961: 


The first proposal for a suburban acqui- 
sition by a New York bank came in Sep- 
tember, when Bankers Trust Co.—sixth in 
deposits in the city and eighth in the Na- 
tion—announced plans to join with County 
Trust Co., the largest in Westchester County, 
in a holding company. 

Since September, merger proposals have 
come thick and fast: 

Manufacturers Trust and Hanover Bank 
said they planned to merge. This would 
not affect the suburbs, since both banks op- 
erate entirely within the city except for 
oversea Offices, but it will have a big effect 
on bank competition in the New York money 
market, since it would unite a major retail 
bank (Manufacturers) with one of the few 
remaining wholesale banks (Hanover). 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., already the 
largest wholesale bank in the United States, 
announced plans to set up a holding com- 
pany to span New York State from end to 
end. This would probably create the Na- 
tion’s largest bank holding company, with 
assets of over $6 billion. Currently the No. 
1 holding company is Firstamerica Corp., 
whose latest statement showed assets of $4.9 
billion. Morgan Guaranty plans to join 
with Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., in 
Buffalo, Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., Na- 
tional Commercial Bank & Trust Co. of 
Albany, First Trust & Deposit Co. in Syra- 
cuse, Oneida National Bank & Trust of Cen- 
tral New York, and First-City National Bank 
of Binghamton. All six upstate banks are 
active in retailing. 


THE TREND SPREADS 


The New York banks weren’t the only ones 
that became merger minded during 1960: 

In Chicago, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co—wNo. 2 in the city behind 
First National Bank—announced a merger 
with City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago. Had the deal gone through on 
December 31, it would have added $392 mil- 
lion to Continental Illinois’ $2.5 billion in 
deposits and would have pushed it ahead of 
First National. Final approval would mean 
that City National and its employees would 
have to move en masse into Continental’s 
giant headquarters in the Loop, since Illinois 
prohibits all forms of branch banking. 

In Philadelphia, in another move that 
would upset traditional leadership, Philadel- 
phia National Bank is bidding to combine 
with Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank. 
The merger would give Philadelphia Na- 
tional about $2 billion in assets, clearly the 
biggest in its area and topping First Penn- 
sylvania Banking & Trust Co. by a wide 
margin. In addition, the branch system of 
the projected Philadelphia Girard National 
Bank & Trust Co. would blanket the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. 

In Boston, State Street Bank & Trust Co. 
plans to absorb Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank, in a move that would supplant Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank as the second largest in 
Massachusetts. The merged bank would 
have $530 million in deposits, compared to 
National Shawmut’s $452 million. However, 
First National Bank of Boston would remain 
far out in front. 


ANTIMERGER POLICY FRUSTRATED 


Congress has expressed frequently its 
concern over the trend and results of 
bank mergers. It has given authority 
to rule on the desirability of particular 
mergers to various agencies. The Comp- 
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troller of the Currency has jurisdiction 
over national banks. The Federal Re- 
serve has jurisdiction over State-char- 
tered banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and bank holding companies. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has jurisdiction over insured State- 
chartered banks. Although the Justice 
Department is required to give an opin- 
ion to the responsible agency on whether 
a merger would have an adverse effect 
on competition, these agencies need not 
be bound by Justice’s opinion. For ex- 
ample, last week the Federal Reserve 
Board, reportedly by a three to two de- 
cision, approved a proposed merger be- 
tween the State Street Bank & Trust Co. 
and Rockland-Atlas National Bank, both 
of Boston, despite an adverse opinion 
on the competitive factor from the Jus- 
tice Department. 

I understand that recently Treasury 
Secretary Dillon made an agreement 
with the Justice Department that the 
Comptroller of the Currency would with- 
hold final approval of mergers within 
his jurisdiction if the Justice Depart- 
ment objects. It is also reported that 
the Justice Department has been seek- 
ing similar agreements with the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

I am not sure how the Federal Re- 
serve Board goes about assessing what 
is in the public interest. But clearly 
the effect of a merger on banking com- 
petition is not a very critical factor in 
its analysis. This is unfortunate. And 
those interested in preserving a competi- 
tive economy must seriously question 
the value system embraced by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Either we are for a competitive econ- 
omy or we simply give lipservice to one. 
We have been drifting far too long in 
our policy toward American banking. 
The hour already is late and we must act 
before the final hour is struck. This 
calls for drastic action now. 

It is for these reasons that I have of- 
fered for the serious consideration of 
Congress, House Joint Resolution 375, a 
joint resolution calling for a moratorium 
on bank consolidations, mergers, and 
acquisitions. 

Mr. Speaker, in the area redevelop- 
ment bill conference report there is a 
provision about urban planning grants 
as follows: 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Both the House and Senate versions of the 
bill contained identical language making it 
possible for urban planning grants to be 
made directly to areas designated under sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Area Revelopment Act as 
redevelopment areas. It is our understand- 
ing that this provision is not intended to by- 
pass State planning agencies. Rather it is 
our understanding that the intention is to 
provide an alternative route for extending 
this planning assistance where deemed nec- 
essary or advisable but that existing State 
agencies will continue to be consulted and 
utilized wherever practicable. 

The Senate bill also authorizes urban 
planning grants of up to 75 percent of cost 
for such areas. This provision was not in- 
cluded in the House amendment which kept 
the 50-percent limit applicable to urban 
planning grants under existing law. The 
House recedes. Under the substitute agreed 
to in conference, 75-percent grants could be 
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made for such areas either directly or 
through State planning agencies. 


SMALL TOWNS ARE URBAN 


President Kennedy’s proposal—which 
I favor—for creation of a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing to help prevent the appalling deteri- 
oration of many of our urban areas 
should remind all of us that this appall- 
ing deterioration is just as much of a 
spreading cancer in Small Town, U.S.A. 

While we are considering legislation 
to aid depressed areas, let us also look 
into some of the causes of depressed 
areas. One main cause of the blight— 
particularly in our smaller urban areas— 
is the concentration of economic wealth 
in our larger metropolitan areas at the 
expense and to the economic distress of 
smaller communities. 

However, this withering blight has 
affected communities of all sizes and 
action must be taken to remedy a curse 
that is sapping the strength of our 
economy. 

Let me say again that I endorse the 
President’s recommendation with the 
understanding that the small town would 
receive equal recognition, equal repre- 
sentation, and equal treatment with her 
bigger-sister cities in charting a con- 
structive course for the Nation’s econ- 
omy. I am confident President Ken- 
nedy will concur in this. 

The small town with its locally owned 
independent industries and stores, its 
owner-occupied dwellings and tree-lined 
avenues has been, and should remain, the 
backbone of our Nation. 

WALL STREET RUNS MAIN STREET 


But now—as I have stressed before— 
Main Street is being run by Wall Street. 
We can no longer think of Main Street 
as a place of hometown merchants—a 
community of locally owned, independ- 
ent shops, banks, and service establish- 
ments. Itis true that the stores are still 
there, but the store front is a false front 
as far as local ownership is concerned. 
The Main Streets of the Nation’s cross- 
roads communities are largely owned 
and operated by a few nationwide cor- 
porations. It is almost tantamount to 
authorizing outsiders to erect tollgates 
at the city limits sign to extort local 
resources for uses in far distant environs. 
It is centralized control by absentee di- 
rectors. Through little expense to 
themselves these absentee directors con- 
trol a community’s destiny and drain 
its financial resources away from the 
locality and into the big cities. This 
tends to make us a nation of salaried 
clerks and shop attendants for the finan- 
cial benefit of absentee financial auto- 
crats who have no interest in the local- 
ity’s community life, its homes, schools, 
churches. Financial Autocrats, Inc., 
cares not whether or if Small Town, 
U.S.A., has sufficient revenues for its 
educational, religious, and recreational 
facilities. The absentee-owner is not 
interested in parks and playgrounds, in 
streets and sidewalks, and the scores of 
services a modern community is obli- 
gated to provide for a healthy and whole- 
some community life. 
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IMPAIRS ENTIRE ECONOMY 


We must keep up our fight for small 
business and our free enterprise system. 
We must not fail because failure will 
hurt not only small business but our 
country. In the interest of the public, 
we must reverse the present trend to- 
ward concentration and control of busi- 
ness by a few giants. Unless we reverse 
the trend toward concentration, it means 
that community life will be destroyed. 
Unless we do something—not just to stem 
the trend, but to turn the tide—we will 
not only lose control of affairs in our 
communities, but invite the suicidal pros- 
pect of having the country’s entire econ- 
omy taken over by a totalitarian or so- 
cialistic type of centralized power. We 
know that there is but a short step from 
centralized control of business by a few 
giant corporations to socialism. Our 
best insurance against socialism or any 
form of totalitarianism is in the strength 
and vigor of many small and independ- 
ent business institutions of all kinds 
scattered throughout our land. 

I have called attention to the plight 
of the small, independent businessman 
on many occasions. Two years ago, to 
cite a specific case, I referred to columns 
written by Sylvia Porter about the his- 
toric city of Louisville. Here, in part, is 
what she said: 

If you work for a manufacturing firm in 
Louisville today, the odds are better than 
6 to 4 that you are an employee of a plant 
owned by outsiders—controlled by interests 
far removed from your hometown. 

More than 60 percent of the manufactur- 
ing jobs in your proud, 187-year-old Ken- 
tucky city are in absentee-owned corpora- 
tions. Decisions of crucial importance to 
you, your family, your entire community are 
not made by Louisville residents; often 
they’re made by tycoons, efficiency experts, 
or financiers who only rarely visit your city. 

If you work for a big retail store in Louis- 
ville, the odds are a towering 8 or 9 to 1 
that you are working for a branch, a coast- 
to-coast chain. 


REALITY IS HERE 


Of Louisville’s seven biggest stores, only 
one is homeowned and that one is No. 5 in 
size. Your store manager may appear in 
charge but it’s most improbable that the 
key policies are set by him. Rather, the 
likelihood is they’re fixed at headquarters 
elsewhere. 

In Louisville, absentee ownership of in- 
dustrial plants, stores, major service or- 
ganizations is no longer a threat arising 
from the great merger trend of this decade. 

Here, the trend—which I first reported 
from Rochester, N.Y., a month ago—has 
become a startling reality. And the im- 
plications go far beyond the obvious—the 
inclination of imported managers to dis- 
regard local charities, to give only minimum 
support to city groups. 

In Louisville, absentee control is striking 
at the very industrial and financial heart 
of the city itself. Here is a tale which cities 
the Nation over will ignore at their own 
peril. 

STRICTER CONTROLS NEEDED 


Is this digression a condemnation of 
big business per se? Not at all. Big 
business brought us mass production 
which, in turn, brought our Nation 
dynamic strength and economic growth. 

But I am convinced that decisive ac- 
tion must be taken to protect the smaller 
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businessman and his community against 
unfeeling greed. Perhaps James C. 
Worthy, a vice president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., expressed it better in his 
book, “Big Business and Free Men.” He 
said: 

We can preserve democracy as we can pre- 
serve free economic institutions, only by 
holding them in continuous danger of be- 
ing destroyed from within—not by their 
enemies but by their friends, their own citi- 
zens who have freedom to act but who must 
be depended upon to act with judgment 
and restraint and with proper considera- 
tion for the general welfare as well as their 
own. 


It is my contention that too often our 
industrial emperors fail to act with the 
judgment and restraint with proper con- 
sideration for the general welfare. We 
cannot condemn them for doing every- 
thing the law allows, and that is all they 
are doing. But should not we change the 
laws for the good of the general welfare? 

Prior to the President’s recommenda- 
tion of a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing, I had given considerable 
thought to proposing a Department of 
Small Business on a Cabinet level. While 
I favor the President’s proposal, I do 
believe that—if the President’s recom- 
mendation becomes reality—strenuous 
efforts must be made to guarantee that 
Small Town, U.S.A., will receive the 
same recognition and consideration as 
the major metropolitan areas. 

I think we have reason to fear that 
such a department will have a strong 
tendency to give preferential considera- 
tion to large cities at the expense of the 
smaller communities, unless provisions 
for serving the smaller communities are 
spelled out. And this, any administra- 
tive official in the same situation could 


do easily without intent. The larger 
cities have well-paid professional 
staffs—lawyers, engineers, city plan- 


ners—who are alert to every service or 
aid made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They would be the first to rap 
on the door of a new department for 
help. The smaller cities, not so well 
Staffed, would be slower to learn the 
ropes and take advantage of any assist- 
ance or guidance offered. The larger 
cities also are in close touch with Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies and 
their staff personnel are frequent visitors 
to the Nation’s Capital. This is exactly 
what happened when the 1949 Housing 
Act was passed. The big cities were 
Johnny-on-the-spot for grants, loans 
and planning advances. The smaller 
cities came along later and got what was 
left, and some years that was nothing. 
SMALL BUSINESS DIVISION 


If it is the sense of Congress to estab- 
lish a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing, I urgently recommend creating 
a separate Division for Smaller Com- 
munity Development within the Depart- 
ment. 

My fears that big-city influence would 
dominate a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing prompt me to continue 
pounding away for coequal status for the 
smaller communities. With the metro- 
politan areas already draining the re- 
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sources of our smaller cities, how in- 
comprehensibly unjust it would be for 
the Government of the United States to 
take tax revenues from smaller com- 
munities to benefit those who happen 
to work and live in large cities. To pre- 
vent this discrimination, equal treatment 
protection must be provided for smaller 
communities—perhaps headed by an as- 
sistant secretary—if this Department is 
established. 

What are some of the things a Division 
for Smaller Community Development 
could do for these areas? What are the 
needs to be met? Here are a few: 

This Division would investigate and 
study problems relating to highways, 
public services, water resources, schools, 
financing, recreation, law enforcement, 
and with special emphasis on business, 
industrial development, and housing. It 
would seek to improve Federal, State, and 
smaller town cooperative efforts, and 
serve in an advisory capacity to small 
communities on programs calling for 
Federal participation or Federal assist- 
ance. 

This Division also should involve itself 
with municipal securities of smaller com- 
munities. There is no genuine, adequate, 
dependable, competitive market for these 
municipal securities which makes it nec- 
essary for these smaller communities to 
be protected. There is a premium on 
securities for the larger cities. 

These problems, although not of great 
and major importance to larger cities, 
are an enigma to smaller communities. 
Many larger cities have practically no 
need for the services and assistance 
needed so desperately by the smaller 
communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that a Division 
to help small communities could spear- 
head their revival to a vigorous com- 
munity and business life. 

In past years bills have been introduced 
in both bodies of Congress to establish 
independent commissions on problems of 
small towns. One was introduced in the 
House early this year by the Honorable 
Tuomas F. JoHNson, of Maryland, and 
has been referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. Intro- 
duction of legislation of this nature 
shows that the problems of small towns 
are recognized. We must not ignore 
them. The problem before us as Mem- 
bers of Congress is to determine what 
constructive action to take to correct 
them, and to act effectively to help those 
who live in communities housing the 
major portion of the Nation’s population. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, we will 
debate today, in the short time at our 
disposal, not the enactment of a de- 
pressed areas bill or distressed areas bill 
but the method of financing of that bill. 
And, this is important to remember. 
Remember that the House conferees 
abandoned the former administration 
position of financing through the appro- 
priation process. 

When we can finance $45 billion of 
national security a year through the reg- 
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ular appropriation process there just is 
no excuse for abandoning a basic prin- 
ciple of fiscal responsibility and placing 
the financing of this new depressed area 
program on a back-door Treasury fi- 
nancing basis. 

This is a new program. In a large 
sense it is an experimental program. It 
contemplates weak loans. It is a pro- 
gram that will grow into the billions. 
Its termination date is a tranquilizer for 
the Members of the Congress. If ever 
an activity of the Federal Government 
should be placed under the regular ap- 
propriation process, this is it. That is 
a decision we must make today. 

By design and not coincidental, the 
House is required to make this decision 
the hard way. To defeat this back-door 
spending approach it is necessary to 
vote down this conference report. But 
it is important to note that it will not 
kill the legislation. 

If and when that is done, a request is 
in order to appoint new conferees, and 
those new conferees can be instructed to 
insist on the House provisions that the 
program be financed through the regular 
appropriations process. So a clear-cut 
test can then be made solely on the ques- 
tion of back-door spending. 

If this conference report is voted 
down, it is unthinkable that a request 
would not be made promptly for ap- 
pointment of new conferees. The situ- 
ation is that we have a Senate-passed 
bill and a House-passed amendment 
thereto. Actually those actions remain 
alive for the remaining days of this Con- 
gress with the differences to be resolved 
through the conference process. It can 
be done at any time, but I repeat it 
would be unthinkable that a request for 
a new conference would not be made 
promptly. 

When we went to conference, frank- 
ly I was shocked, and I believe the Demo- 
cratic conferees from the House were 
more shocked, when the administration 
abruptly did a flip-flop and about-face 
on the financing provision of this bill. 

On February 20 of this year, shortly 
after the administration had sent to the 
Congress its proposed new distressed 
areas bill, H.R. 4569, I issued a state- 
ment in which I called attention to the 
fact that the new administration had 
provided for expenditures under the reg- 
ular appropriation process in sharp con- 
trast to the back-door financing pro- 
vided in S. 1, the original Douglas bill. 
I ended that statement, in which I made 
other comments about changes in the 
bill, including placing administration in 
the Department of Commerce, by say- 
ing, “There is more care than scare in 
this proposal.” Now the care is gone. 

I again want to repeat that I am 
shocked and I am sure the Democratic 
conferees are shocked by the unexpected 
and abrupt about-face of the adminis- 
tration on the question of responsible 
financing. Why has the administration 
suddenly determined that it cannot trust 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives? 
Why is the administration seeking to 
bypass and circumvent the Congress, 
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eliminating the responsible method of 

legislation for our country? I fear the 

connotations of this development with 

a trend toward government by ap- 

pointees and not by elected representa- 

tives. 

The proposed program is acknowl- 
edged by all to be only a pittance toward 
solving unemployment problems. If this 
method of financing is permitted and 
the door is opened for unlimited spend- 
ing without check and balance, Congress 
and the country can rue the day this 
action was permitted. I again repeat 
what I have said before, that to vote 
down this conference report at this time 
will not prevent enactment in this ses- 
sion of a responsible depressed areas bill. 
Conferees may rapidly be appointed and 
the House position demonstrated as with 
respect to financing the program. 

In case there are any lingering doubts 
about this threat to fiscal responsibility, 
Members of this body and the Appro- 
priations Committee should carefully 
note the power squeeze play that is be- 
ing applied. The Senate acted first on 
this bill. The House amended the bill 
and the Senate asked for a conference. 
Normally the papers would go to the 
House and the House would act first on 
the conference report. If that were 
done, a motion would be in order to 
recommit the conference report with in- 
structions that the House conferees in- 
sist that the appropriation provision of 
the House amendment be retained. That 
would give a clear-cut test on the issue 
without jeopardizing enactment of the 
bill. But, as of now, the regular con- 
ference procedure is not to be followed. 
The Senate has retained the papers, the 
Senate will act first on the conference 
report and presumably adopt it, and 
the Senate conferees will be discharged. 
Then the conference report will come to 
the House on a take-or-leave-it basis. 
The conference report must be voted up 
or down. 

That is a rough, power squeeze play 
challenge to the authority of the Appro- 
priations Committee and to this House 
on the question of fiscal responsibility. 
No longer is it just a question of the 
House approving or disapproving a de- 
pressed areas bill. Bigger principles are 
now involved. I hope the House will 
meet this challenge head on and for 
what itis. If procedure is to be followed 
which makes it necessary for the House 
to vote down the conference report to 
preserve fiscal responsibility, that, in my 
opinion, is what the House should do. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 26, 
1961, contains the following article I 
commend to your attention: 

BackpoorR SPENDING—DEPRESSED AREA PRO- 
GRAM To JoIn LONG List FINANCED DIRECT 
From U.S. TREASURY 

(By John A. Grimes) 

WASHINGTON.—A familiar fiscal drama is 
scheduled for performance in the House of 
Representatives today, enhanced by the 
debut of a new star—the Kennedy admin- 
istration. ° 

The attraction is billed as a vote on a pro- 
posal to provide $451 million in Federal 

ts and loans to aid areas of chronically 
high unemployment. But the substance of 
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the plot will deal, not so much with the 
advisability of initiating the new program, 
but how to finance it. As fashioned by a 
Senate-House conference committee, the 
proposed legislation calls for direct with- 
drawals from the Treasury rather than re- 
quiring the program to rely on annual spend- 
ing grants from appropriations committees 
dominated by economic conservatives. 

This direct withdrawal device, dubbed 
“backdoor spending”’ by its foes, is not new; 
far from it. The financing scheme has ex- 
panded from a special arrangement to propel 
the late, and largely unlamented, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation into making busi- 
ness loans during the great depression until 
it now supports more than two dozen Federal 
programs ranging from home loans to ship 
mortgages to farm price support loans. 
More than $100 billion of taxpayers’ money 
has been dispensed without resort to the ap- 
propriations process; authority to dole out 
another $25 billion already is on the books. 


READY AND WILLING 


Despite this long run, today’s performance 
takes on some of the excitement of a first 
night. For the Kennedy administration is 
ready and willing to find out whether it will 
be able to make even more extensive use of 
the controversial spending approach. Al- 
ready the President has asked Congress to 
permit him to bankroll a $7.3 billion 5-year 
program of foreign development loans by 
tapping the Treasury directly. And, though 
the administration didn’t plan to make the 
depressed areas bill a key test of Congres- 
sional attitude, the die has been cast. A 
defeat today would bode ill not only for the 
development loan program but also for 
future attempts to travel directly from the 
White House to the Treasury building next 
door. A victory, though it would not assure 
the success of the controversial development 
loan and other programs, would surely aid 
the effort. Says one observer: “The Ken- 
nedy administration would like to make as 
much use of back-door spending as it thinks 
it can.” The former Eisenhower administra- 
tion, in contrast, at least tried to prevent 
the expansion of back-door spending prac- 
tices. 

Esoteric as it may seem, the issue can 
have an important impact on taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. For example: Last session Con- 
gress trimmed some $221 million from the 
Eisenhower administration’s regular appro- 
priations request; at the same time, how- 
ever, the lawmakers approved a combined 
increase of nearly $1 billion above the ad- 
ministration’s requests for programs financed 
by direct withdrawals from the Treasury. 

The back-door approach to the Treasury 
takes various forms. Sometimes it’s called 
authority to spend from public debt re- 
ceipts. Other times, it may be labeled “‘con- 
tract authority.” Or, it may be a revolving 
fund, or permission to spend foreign cur- 
rencies owned by the United States. What- 
ever the name, the result is the same—direct 
withdrawals from the Treasury without an- 
nual appropriations from Congress. 

In theory, a new agency or program has 
to get double approval from Congress. The 
first comes in the authorizing legislation; 
this sets up the framework and the limits 
of the program, and is handled by a regular 
legislative committee. Then, the adminis- 
tration must run the proposal through the 
Appropriations Committee for funds. Each 
year, also in theory, the agency of the pro- 
gram must return to Congress for reexam- 
ination and new money. 


THE CALMER LOOK 


Because authorizations for new programs 
may be shoved through Congress quickly 
under crisis conditions, a second and calmer 
look by a supposedly disinterested commit- 
tee is essential, backdoor spending foes 
contend. They also maintain that the legis- 
lative committees that handle the authoriz- 
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ing legislation over the years have become 
special pleaders for particular interest; the 
Agriculture Committee, the argument runs, 
is inclined to spend all it can for the farm- 
ers; the Banking Committee pushes meas- 
ures to spread Federal funds throughout the 
housing industry; and the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee seeks to tap the Treasury for the benefit 
of the veterans. Authority over money bills 
was taken from the legisiative committees 
in 1920 and given to the appropriations com- 
mittees just to avoid this, House economy 
advocates assert. 

Probably the most widely used of the 
backdoor spending devices is the authority 
to spend from public debt receipts. Simply, 
this allows a Federal agency to write an 
IOU and give it to the Treasury in return 
for the needed money; the Treasury, in turn, 
is authorized to borrow the money publicly 
to replace that lent to the agency. 

The technique is used mostly to finance 
Government lending programs: The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s price support 
program, Export-Import Bank lending, Vet- 
erans’ Administration direct home loans, and 
others. Back when the RFC was set up, 
it was argued that Government loans eventu- 
ally would be repaid so there was no need 
to complicate the budget process by requir- 
ing lending agencies to come to Congress 
each year for funds. But now that Uncle 
Sam is firmly in the lending business, it is 
apparent that some loans will never be paid 
off. No one, for example, really expects the 
CCC to recover the money it has sunk into 
surplus crops. 

But perhaps the sharpest setback for the 
traditional appropriations process came in 
1949 in a ruling on the House floor that di- 
rect Treasury borrowing was not an appro- 
priation of Treasury money, and thus did 
not have to be routed through the appropri- 
ations committees. Since then, backdoor 
spending opponents have been trying with- 
out success to close the door. 

Early this year, a resolution to ban any 
backdoor spending proposals was voted 
down by the newly enlarged and liberalized 
House Rules Committee. 

Whatever the outcome of the impending 
drama, the performance can be expected to 
be reenacted again and again. For, as far 
as backdoor spending is concerned, the Ken- 
nedy administration seems committed to the 
motto: “The show must go on.” 


I personally will change my own posi- 
tion in opposition to the administration 
bill if the appropriation process is se- 
cured and voted in and insisted upon 
in the final bill, as I can only support a 
responsible approach. I now urge a vote 
against the conference report. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
if this House does not believe in this 
irregular back-door method of extract- 
ing money from the Treasury then this 
conference report presents to you the 
acid test, because there is no reason in 
the world why this particular bill should 
seek that approach except the obvious 
purpose of getting money out of the 
Treasury without going through the 
regular process and in the easy way. 

I was shocked when the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] said that 
there would be no depressed areas bill 
this year if this conference report was 
voted down. I think every Member here 
experienced in parliamentary procedure 
knows just exactly what would happen 
if this conference report is voted down. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency would immedi- 
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ately move to appoint new conferees. 
That would be done. It would go to con- 
ference. The information would be con- 
veyed to the other body that this House 
insisted upon the usual method of appro- 
priation and stood by its record vote here 
of a few weeks ago in which we did adopt 
the regular method of appropriation as 
it has been recommended by the admin- 
istration. 

In this case there is no possible excuse. 
I have talked on this subject a number 
of times. Every time such a bill comes 
up it is stated that this is a project that 
has already gone into effect and has been 
running for years—“If you don’t do this, 
it is going to mess things all up and 
injure the operation of the program.” 
This does not do so. This is a brandnew 
program. We are starting out on spend- 
ing some $300 or $400 million, the po- 
tentialities and the cost of which no man 
living can predict. If this bill goes into 
full force and effect it is going to be a 
stupendous expenditure. 

Yesterday many of us voted for a bill 
because we thought we were voting for 
a project, a bill that had not been justi- 
fied, a bill we did not know what the 
money was going to be spent for. Here 
today we have practically the same thing. 
I heard all the details of this bill up in 
the Rules Committee when it was under 
consideration. I asked them if they 
could point out to me any project in this 
bill that was not already in operation by 
some other department of the Govern- 
ment, and I could not get any answer. 

Let us not be deceived by this. If you 
vote down this conference report, all you 
are doing is saying, “We believe that in 
this new and stupendous project we are 
launching here we want the money 
gotten through the regular processes of 
appropriation where it can be examined, 
where we can know what this money is 
going to be spent for, instead of this big 
mess of words we have here.” 

Nobody knows exactly what is going to 
be done with it. There is no excuse in 
this bill for using this method because it 
is a brandnew program and does not 
interfere with anything that is in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. Is not the real and the 
only issue before us now whether or not 
we are going to endorse and approve 
backdoor spending? 


I yield to the 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is the 
only issue. 
Mr. BROWN. That is the _ thing 


against which over 200 Members of this 
House have signed petitions. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr.PATMAN. We were told that even 
if we could have a change in the method 
of financing, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmITH] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] would not vote 
for it, anyway. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course, I 
would not vote for it. I think it is the 
craziest thing you ever started. If you 
carry it out as you want to carry it 


I yield to the 
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through you will break this country. 
But that is not the question before us. 
The question before us now is whether 
you are going to adopt the back-door 
procedure on new projects, which this is, 
and there is no earthly excuse for it. 
If you establish this precedent you might 
just as well abolish the Appropriations 
Committee and spend it all through the 
back door. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I must 
differ with the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. He said in opening the de- 
bate that he did not want to scare any- 
body. 

Now, on the other hand, I am here to 
scare everybody. And may I say to you, 
my friends, that the Members of the 
House and the people of the Nation had 
better be scared. 

The Speaker of the House said the 
other day in a formal address that this 
country, in his estimation, is in the 
greatest danger it had ever been in all 
its history. And, as usual, he is right. 
We are today in greater danger, and we 
are today less prepared to meet that 
danger than ever before. We suddenly 
find ourselves today in exactly the same 
situation in which Chamberlain found 
himself when he had to hurry over to 
Munich to meet Hitler and found that 
England’s armament was not ready to 
meet the armament of the Central 
Powers. 

We are not prepared to fight. We are 
not ready for war. We do not have the 
weapons. 

And most important of all, we do not 
have the money. 

Financially we are less ready for war 
than ever before in our history. Sol- 
vency is the most important equipment 
for war and we are not only insolvent 
but Congress has been obligating the Na- 
tion at such a rapid rate and on such a 
ridiculous plan that no one down at the 
Treasury or anywhere else can tell us 
how much we are obligated for. 

I ask any of these gentlemen who are 
jamming this bill through the House to 
give us the total amount the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is obligated to pay. Nobody 
knows. There is no way for anybody to 
know. We have been shoveling money 
out through the back door at such a rate 
there is no way to estimate it. 

Does anybody here deny that state- 
ment? What a way to run a business— 
any business—from a peanut stand to a 
national bank. And yet that is the way 
we are running the greatest government 
on earth. Could it be that we do not 
want to know—that we do not want the 
people to find out? 

But Russia will let them know. Rus- 
sia has been teaching us some bitter les- 
sons these last few month. And the 
bitterest lesson of all is still ahead of 
us. Stalin said long ago that they would 
let us spend ourselves into bankruptcy 
and then we would fall like a ripe apple 
into their lap. Under this backdoor 
spending—which no one can estimate— 
the apple is getting riper every day. If 
you will look at this spending you will 
find some of it is getting rotten. There is 
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some of it they do not dare to come up 
here and attempt to justify before the 
Committee on Appropriations. So they 
are sneaking it out the back door. They 
do not have to justify it there. There is 
nobody to check it out and nobody to 
check what becomes of it. 

And mind you it is not defense money 
they are spending. It is nondefense 
money that is throwing us into the red. 
We have proved that time and again in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. It is non- 
defense expenditures. It is money like 
this bill—taxpayers money for a few 
favored spots in the country—that is 
running up our national debt—and run- 
ning down our ability to defend our- 
selves. 

But let us get back to the war. I know 
these gentlemen do not like to talk about 
the war. But it is high time somebody 
thought about the war. Russia is clos- 
ing in. She has taken over world senti- 
ment. She has destroyed the Monroe 
Doctrine, an intergral part of world law 
for a century, and she is thumbing her 
nose at us on our own doorstep. 

When we finally have to go to war 
where will we get the money? We owe 
more than we will ever pay. The only 
thing left is to start the printing presses. 
And how long will that last? 

Already we know we will have to fight 
by ourselves. The only friend we have 
left on earth will be our pocketbook. 
And we will be friendless, indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are getting 
tired paying war taxes in time of peace 
and then seeing their money thrown 
away on foolishness like this. We are 
levying today even the nuisance taxes 
we levied in time of war. And with these 
war taxes we have taken in the largest 
revenues these last years ever collected 
by any nation. 

But the more we take in the more 
we spend. Interest alone on our in- 
debtedness is greater than the entire 
budget a few years ago. And what have 
we got for it? Even if Russia was not 
waiting to take us over, this thing can- 
not go on forever. It will explode like 
an inflated balloon. 

Mr. Speaker, let us talk a little com- 
monsense here. Let us act like business- 
men and quit spending money we do not 
have for things we can get along with- 
out. Let us close the back door. Let 
us lower taxes and give the people a 
chance to catch their breath. 

Let us vote down this conference re- 
port with this silly back-door shenani- 
gan put in by the Senate. 

It is financial duplicity. 
insanity. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the vote 
of the House today on the question of 
accepting or rejecting the conference 
report on the distressed area bill involves 
only one issue. That issue has to do 
with the method of financing the pro- 
gram. 

As the Members of this House know, 
the President of the United States asked 
for a program to be financed by the 
normal appropriation process. That is 
the way this House passed the bill. 


It is fiscal 
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The other body saw fit to provide for 
financing the program by use of the so- 
called back-door method; in other 
words, funds would be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Treasury in exchange 
for evidences of indebtedness, thereby 
circumventing normal appropriations 
and budgetary control procedures. 

As I say, the issue is clear. We can, 
as the House has often done in the past, 
allow the other body to force upon the 
House a system of financing which, to 
put it mildly, bypasses the traditional 
major instrument of congressional con- 
trol of the purse strings of Government, 
or we can reject the action of the other 
body and retain an important safeguard 
of economy. 

Mr. Speaker, a review of major legis- 
lative bills during past years shows that 
the traditional prerogative of the House 
to initiate appropriations has been ig- 
nored by the other body. Secondly, the 
House has vacillated when it came to 
insisting on the provision for annual 
scrutiny and review of committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction over appropriations. As 
a result, the Congress has abrogated 
much of its independence of judgment 
and responsibility to the executive 
branch. We have been headed toward 
one-man rule. 

In urging Members to reject this con- 
ference report on the sole issue of its 
continuing the public debt transaction 
financing, I call attention to the position 
of Congress’ own chief financial officer 
on authorizing borrowing from the Treas- 
ury. Joseph Campbell, Comptroller 
General of the United States, in 1958 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, at the committee’s request, and 
stated as follows: 

We believe that the financing of loan pro- 
grams through public debt transactions, by 
combining program authority with funding 
tends to perpetuate programs that might 
not otherwise stand the test of continuing 
congressional scrutiny. 


The General Accounting Office for 
many years has said that funds to finance 
Government activities should be made 
available to the corporations and agen- 
cies responsible for administering the 
programs through the normal appropria- 
tion processes, rather than through au- 
thorizations to finance through public 
debt transactions. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I addressed a 
letter to the President of the United 
States with regard to this matter of back- 
door spending and in response received 
a letter from David Bell, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Bell stated 
that the Bureau of the Budget believes 
Congress as well as the executive branch 
should exercise close authority over the 
provision and expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds. He stated it favored a pe- 
riodic review of emergency spending pro- 
grams, such as is achieved through our 
normal appropriation process. He stated 
it supports the Congress’ desire to de- 
velop and improve financing arrange- 
ments and only made the reservation that 
any change in financing arrangements 
should be within the framework which 
would not disrupt existing basic pro- 
grams. 
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Of course, this is not an existing pro- 
gram and insisting on the appropriation 
process would in no manner disrupt it. 
I urge Members to vote down the con- 
ference report and thereby take a posi- 
tion for greater responsibility and control 
by Congress over expenditures. We must 
have overall responsibility so that the 
need and urgency can be weighed against 
revenue and economic conditions. Too, 
we must have annual review of programs 
in order to see that programs can meet 
the test of continued congressional scru- 
tiny. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rarns]. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion before the House is a very simple 
one. Are we for or against those suf- 
fering from unemployment? If we are 
for them we must back it up by being 
willing to take some action to relieve 
their plight and cure the basic causes 
of chronic unemployment. It is heart- 
less to say: “Of course I would lilke to 
help the unemployed but I am not will- 
ing to do anything about it.” 

Mr. Speaker, with one exception, all 
the Members who have spoken in opposi- 
tion to this conference report, voted 
against it on the rollcall the other day 
and therefore voted to kill the bill. 

Many times over the years past I have 
taken the well of the House to voice the 
opposite viewpoint of some of my 
esteemed friends with reference to 
Treasury spending. I would like to call 
the attention of a great many of the 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
that during the last 8 years they have 
voted literally billions of dollars for 
back-door financing through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and various interna- 
tional organizations for people all over 
the world. 

The amount of direct Treasury financ- 
ing in S. 1 is relatively small when com- 
pared with some of the earlier requests 
on this basis. Just 2 years ago the Re- 
publican Administration requested and 
obtained $4.5 billion for the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. That was $4.5 billion 
authorized by the backdoor route of the 
Treasury, if you will, and it was re- 
quested and supported by some of those 
who are now most vocal in their opposi- 
tion to using this method of financing 
to meet a pressing domestic problem. 
Apparently this method is all right to as- 
sist foreign countries but cannot be used 
to help our own people. 

Then I pose the question, If you can 
give it to somebody in Timbuktu, with 
Treasury financing, why can you not give 
it to somebody who has been out of a 
job somewhere here in America? 

You would assume from some of the 
speeches heard here today that some- 
body actually goes up to the back door 
of the Treasury and slips the money out 
of the Treasury and runs off with it. 
I make the suggestion that other com- 
mittees of the Congress are just as sane 
and just as sensible as the Committee 
on Appropriations, and I have a high re- 
gard for every one of the members of 
that committee. 

In this instance the Treasury financ- 
ing is going to be used for loans repay- 
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able to the Treasury of the United States. 
The money that is not repayable to the 
Treasury of the United States under this 
conference report, in the amount of $75 
million for public facility grants, is in 
the hands of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Some of my good friends forget that 
we financed the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration through back-door spending. 
They forget that we financed TVA 
through back-door spending. I think 
some of us fail to remember that the 
Export-Import Bank that we hope is 
going to do a good job to help bring 
about the settlement of a lot of our 
problems with the rest of the world was 
financed through so-called back-door 
spending. I would like for the people 
of the cities to remember that we fi- 
nanced the greater portion of urban re- 
newal by back-door spending; I would 
like for the people of the small towns 
to remember that we have and will con- 
tinue to finance community facilities 
such as the construction of sewer sys- 
tems and other projects throughout this 
country in this way. 

The point I make is this: The issue 
before the Congress today is the same 
as it was when we passed the bill be- 
fore—whether or not we want to do 
anything to aid the distressed areas of 
America. We have passed two bills in 
previous Congresses and they have been 
vetoed. This Congress passed the bill 
by an overwhelming vote. But today a 
scarecrow is being brought in as if this 
is something new, dangerous, and will 
bankrupt America. This is a common 
method that we have used before, since 
long before I came to the Congress, in 
the financing of programs of this kind. 
It is done by responsible legislative com- 
mittees of Congress. 

The need for this assistance is imme- 
diate and pressing. In fact, this bill 
should have become law long before 
now. No good purpose would be served 
by holding up the program while it went 
back over the appropriations hurdle. 

Mr. Speaker, I fail to see the point 
of the crys of alarm which are voiced 
against the direct Treasury method of 
financing. This in no way relaxes con- 
gressional control of the purse strings. 
And let me say, I defend this control as 
stanchly as anyone here, but I do not 
think the question is relevant. Every 
single Member of the House had full 
opportunity to offer amendments on the 
provisions of the bill when it was consid- 
ered before and every Member had the 
opportunity to vote on it. 

The Congress set the dollar limitations 
on the program in this bill after careful 
study and extensive hearings of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
in consultation with administration of- 
ficials. These are the amounts recom- 
mended by the administration and it is 
generally agreed by those who support 
the program that this is the amount 
necessary to get the program underway. 

Certainly the $394 million is a mini- 
mum amount. In view of the size and 
vital importance of the problem we 
could not conscientiously do with less. 
There is no possibility that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce can take this money 
and go off on a long-term major pro- 
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gram without having to come back to 
the Congress at some point for addi- 
tional funds. In fact, the conference 
report carries a 4-year cutoff date on 
the program. This is a provision from 
the Senate bill and means that the pro- 
gram will die in 4 years unless the Con- 
gress, after reviewing it, finds that the 
money is being well spent and the pro- 
gram is doing the job. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that I felt it nec- 
essary to talk so long on this feature of 
the bill. As I said earlier, I feel that 
debate on this point is no longer rele- 
vant. The Senate has now approved the 
conference report with this feature in 
it, and the only choice we have today is 
to vote the bill up or down. I am confi- 
dent that the House will approve this 
measure today. The reasons for doing 
so are extremely pressing. They involve 
the plight of millions of people, the un- 
employed, and the families in areas of 
chronic economic distress. I simply can- 
not imagine any of my colleagues vot- 
ing against this bill and then going home 
to his constituents and telling them he 
really wanted to do something for them 
but he got involved in a side issue on 
how to finance the program. 

Therefore I say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
this is not a fight on back-door spending. 
This is a fight on the administration’s 
distressed area bill. This is the position 
of the administration, which I take, and 
which this conference report takes. Any 
vote to the contrary is a vote in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the administration. 

I hope this conference report will be 
adopted, as it should be. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, we have on 
this occasion a unique opportunity to 
come to grips with this problem and the 
basic issue of back-door spending. Over 
the years there has developed this tech- 
nique of making money available for 
programs after the authorization legis- 
lation has been approved; the money to 
be made available without further con- 
trol or consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, these programs have 
grown up and have been continued, and 
never in the past have we ever been able 
to change the course that was started 
in the first instance. But today we have 
a new program which the proponents 
seek to embark on by financing by a 
back-door spending program. If we 
want to change the method of financing, 
this is the time to do it. 

So, our opportunity today is unique. 
It is a single issue which will be decided 
by this vote this afternoon. At the same 
time, we have a last chance to meet this 
issue head on because if this confer- 
ence report is approved, never again will 
we have a chance to change the method 
of financing. If we approve this confer- 
ence report, no committee of the House 
of Representatives will ever, on an an- 
nual basis, truly analyze or scrutinize 
the expenditure programs under this 
basic legislation; never again. 

I do not contend, I will say to my good 
friend from Alabama, that the members 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions are any saner or any more respon- 
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sible than the members of any other 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. I do say, however, that the pro- 
cedures of the House Committee on 
Appropriations require that we have 
annual analyses and scrutiny of the 
many requests for the future, and at the 
same time we conduct a yearly review 
of the expenditures of the past. If you 
want that kind of sound and sensible 
approach to the fiscal operations of this 
$300 million program, I respectfully sug- 
gest that we vote down the conference 
report. Then we can approve the kind 
of financing provisions which were in- 
cluded in the bill at the time this body 
acted affirmatively. 

I say as emphatically as I can that we 
must meet this issue head on. It is a 
unique opportunity for us. And, sec- 
ondly, if we do not win on this issue 
today, forever, as far as this program is 
concerned, we have capitulated to the 
exclusive control and jurisdiction of 
financing by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

I think we have seen in my time, and 
certainly before, the erosion of congres- 
sional control over expenditures by the 
utilization of the back-door method of 
financing, and if we do not erect the 
barriers, if we do not put a roadblock 
on this kind of process and procedure 
right here today, the responsibility of 
the Congress over the expenditures, the 
withdrawals from the Treasury, will be 
less and less. Consequently I urge that 
on this issue and this issue alone, today, 
we disapprove this conference report. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAyYLor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that this conference report be accepted. 
The House conferees were successful in 
almost every phase of the conference ex- 
cept the manner of financing. Let us 
look at this phase of the report. If you 
will examine this conference report you 
will find that this establishes a program 
that is to begin on the 30th day of June 
1961, and terminate June 30, 1965, a 
definite term that was not included in 
the House version of the bill. After that 
date the program is to be liquidated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
amount of money to be expended in that 
period of time is definitely established in 
the bill. The agency will be required to 
report to Congress annually and such 
reports shall give full and complete in- 
formation concerning the operation of 
the program; and if any member of the 
Committee on Appropriations or any 
Member of Congress does not like what 
is in the report, he can bring the matter 
to the floor of the House or have a con- 
gressional committee investigate the en- 
tire program. This is the Congress of the 
United States which is superior to any 
committee of either the House or Senate 
telling the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment that they are to go to the Treas- 
ury and get their money and the manner 
in which they will do it, and it is not 
only limited in the period of time but 
in the amount of money it can spend. 

Mr. Speaker, if this conference report 
is voted down what you are saying is that 
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this agency will have to come back after 
this program is approved, to the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, and 
then the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate four times during the next 4 years. 
Then, if the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Finance Committee like 
the program they will get their money. 
Otherwise they will not. If you believe 
in a program that will help the distressed 
areas of this country, if you believe we 
have a duty to help the citizens of our 
country who live in these depressed 
areas, I urge you to vote for this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
perhaps I ought to bring into this situa- 
tion an experience that I had myself in 
my own district with reference to back- 
door spending. We had two large groups 
of houses built in one place and two very 
large apartment houses in another. 
They went sour and the Government had 
to take them on their back-door guaran- 
tee. The Government lost several mil- 
lions of dollars. That is the kind of 
thing you get into when you have that 
kind of approach. 

We cannot afford in this country to 
give up to the Executive the power of the 
purse that is in the Congress. If we do 
that and do not know what we are do- 
ing when we make our appropriations, 
we are going to be in trouble. We are in 
trouble now because we have such an 
enormous debt. We are in trouble be- 
cause we have been too careless in the 
way we have operated and provided for 
the protection of our interests. 

The only way we can do it is to stop 
providing a back-door entrance to the 
Treasury. Every time we do that we 
get in deeper and deeper. Last year 
alone there were back-door appropria- 
tions of $5.7 billion; and actually I think 
there was a great deal more. 

We have had enormous losses on these 
backdoor operations. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation is an example. 
That has been the way they were 
financed. Whether they would have 
been any better if it had been done any 
other way I do not know. But I should 
like to see us try to do the job in such a 
way that we could protect the Treasury. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to make this 
brief comment. I have listened to this 
debate. It is very clear to me that those 
who insist on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee process are right in this argu- 
ment, and I am going to vote against this 
conference report. 

I also want to make it very clear in 
the light of some of the things that were 
said here that if this conference report 
is voted down the chairman of the com- 
mittee can immediately move for ap- 
pointment of new conferees and a bill 
can be forthcoming from the new con- 
ferees after conference with the other 
body that will provide for this program. 
I defy anyone to challenge the correct- 
ness of my statement in that regard. 
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Mr. TABER. The gentleman has 
stated the situation exactly correctly. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
all we are doing in asking Members to 
vote against this conference report is, 
first of all, to maintain the position that 
was taken by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency and by the House 
itself, which provided for the Appropri- 
ations Committee process, and also we 
will be standing by the original recom- 
mendation of the administration. 

Mr. TABER. That is the only way 
the Congress is going to be able to keep 
the country’s finances right side up. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. May I ask the gentleman 
this question: Is it not true that the 
regular appropriations processes and the 
Appropriations Committee are trusted 
with our defense appropriations, upon 
which the national defense of this 
country rests? 

Mr. TABER. Thai is exactly correct, 
and that runs into right around $40 bil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. GARY. If that is true, is there 
any reason why they cannot be trusted 
in a case of this kind? 

Mr. TABER. There is not. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
this period of debate it is becom- 
ing clear that we are down to one basic 
issue, that is, of removing the smoke- 
screen some people are trying to put 
over this debate. I am opposed to de- 
pressed areas legislation. I do not ap- 
prove of the bill. However, all that we 
are trying to do is make the best of a 
bad situation. There is no attempt in 
connection with this conference report 
today to defeat the legislation. The 
legislation will be passed. The back- 
door financing is the only issue. 

I have been a Member of Congress 
long enough to appreciate the complaint 
that some of the veteran Members have 
of the irresponsible attitude the bureau- 
crats and the agencies have toward the 
Congress. I have heard complaints of 
congressional committees having dif- 
ficulty in getting information from 
certain agencies, the reason being that 
we no longer have control of the purse 
strings. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear 
that should we defeat the conference 
report there will be a depressed areas 
bill. This is obvious. All we are trying 
to do is support the position of the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and support the position and the philos- 
ophy of good, veteran Members of Con- 
gress, in retaining through congressional 
appropriations procedures the necessary 
congressional balancing of the executive 
department powers. 

I would also like to point out to the 
gentlemen on my right that certainly 
the support of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is in accordance with good, sound 
Jeffersonian Democratic philosophy. I 
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should think that Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, would 
be proud this afternoon if the men who 
bear his party’s label will support the 
appropriation process, reject backdoor 
financing, and support responsible ac- 
tion in connection with spending the 
funds requested in this bill. The 
charges made by the gentleman from 
Alabama are inaccurate distortions and 
do not contribute to proper understand- 
ing of the issue before us, basically tradi- 
tional congressional control of the Na- 
tion’s purse strings. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonoucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the point has been made very clear 
that this is definitely, first of all, an ex- 
periment. We have never passed this 
kind of legislation heretofore. As an ex- 
periment, we are not certain how it is 
going to be administered. For that rea- 
son, it should not be given the blank 
cneck privilege of back-door spending. 
As a member of the conference, we sat 
for 3 days and on every occasion the 
conferees on the other side of the aisle 
adamantly maintained their position, 
that the House had voted an appropria- 
tion bill and that they were going to 
stand on the appropriation policy. To- 
ward the end of the last day, the policy 
was suddenly changed and the Demo- 
crat conferees capitulated, as I was in- 
formed, at the request from the ad- 
ministration. The administration bill 
that passed the House was for appropri- 
ations. So the administration was orig- 
inally for appropriations—then at the 
last minute, in order to convince the 
Democrat conferees that they were on 
the wrong side, according to the admin- 
istration’s change of policy, they asked 
them to change. The gentleman from 
Alabama, my colleague on the confer- 
ence committee [Mr. Rains], was present 
and voted for the passing of this bill. 
Now he argues against this kind of pol- 
icy. We are at present in hearings on 
the new housing bill. We are going to 
be called upon to vote for $7 billion of 
back-door spending, if that bill comes 
to the floor in its present condition. The 
gentleman from Alabama who is the 
ranking member of the subcommittee 
on housing has advocated funds for hous- 
ing for the elderly for a number of years, 
and we have supported him. But, it has 
always been on appropriations and not 
by the back-door spending. I want to 
make one or two points clear. First of 
all, the defeat of the conference report 
does not defeat the bill. If the admin- 
istration wants a depressed area bill, 
they certainly ought to be able to take 
it on the appropriation basis and re- 
gardless of the arguments you have 
heard from others that this is going to 
kill the bill, it is not true. We can pro- 
ceed and call for a new conference and 
we could go into conference and we 
could maintain our position. The House 
went to conference with instructions to 
maintain the appropriation policy, and 
your conferees maintained it except for 
the last few hours on the third day, and 
you will notice that the conference re- 
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port does not contain the name of a 
single member of the Republican con- 
ferees. I recommend a “no” vote on the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
assume that my colleagues have taken 
legislative notice of the fact that prac- 
tically all Members who have spoken 
against the conference report—if not all 
of them—are Members who voted 
against the bill. They ure opposed to 
this legislation. This is an effort made 
in the hope that there will be nothing 
passed at all. Furthermore, when it 
gets into the hands of the committee 
that is seeking it, of course, it will be a 
much different bill in its effect than 
what is necessary in the best interests 
of our country. This is a bill providing 
for $300 million of loans. That is where 
the public debt transaction policy ap- 
plies. It does not apply to the appro- 
priations for grants or for administra- 
tive expenses of $94 million. 

Furthermore, under the rules of the 
House, the standing committee is sup- 
posed to supervise the administration 
of bills. All standing committees out 
of which a bill is reported are supposed 
to do that, and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the yearly appropria- 
tions on the grants and administrative 
expenses have complete opportunity to 
scrutinize the program. Furthermore, 
this is a 4-year program. There is a 
time limit on the program. 

This bill is aimed to help America, to 
help communities in America to help 
themselves in lifting the economic blight 
that exists in various communities in 
our country. 

If we do not have the public debt 
transaction provision, the ability to get 
maximum results will not be accom- 
plished. Members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee talk about this. Why, 
they have included it in appropriation 
bills themselves. Whenever they in- 
cluded a contract obligation they have 
included a public debt transaction in its 
broadest aspects. They had to do it; 
and I approved of it because in connec- 
tion with defense, for example, the mak- 
ing of contracts for several years is 
necessary, and the agency had to have 
the contract authority to do so. 

Why the argument against something 
to help the chronic unemployed of Amer- 
ica? And remember that for every dol- 
lar loaned, local communities and local 
business interests will have to contrib- 
ute a given amount, running into the 
millions. 

Why the opposition to a bill of this 
kind? 

The same principle was involved in 
the rural electrification program. I 
voted for the REA program. The Gov- 
ernment has made money out of that 
program. We did not hear any argu- 
ment against the use of this policy in 
the Federal Highway Act. We did not 
hear it when only a few weeks ago the 
veterans housing bill came up. Right 
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after this conference report is disposed 
of the extension of Public Law 480 comes 
up, and the public debt transaction is a 
fundamental part of that law. So im- 
mediately after this conference report 
is disposed of we are going to have an- 
other bill which provides for a public 
debt transaction. I wonder how many 
of those who represent agricultural dis- 
tricts who oppose this conference report 
will take the floor and make any com- 
ment about the public debt transaction 
in relation to Public Law 480? And 
there are so many other bills. There is 
the small business loan bill involving 
a public debt transaction. There are 
commodity credit loans; there is slum 
clearance; there is the home loan guar- 
antee, the Veterans’ Administration; 
there is the FHA. Yes, that benefits the 
contractors. I am for it because we 
need homes. But in that bill is in- 
cluded a public debt transaction. All 
of these bills that have been enacted into 
law have included a public debt transac- 
tion because it was necessary to do so in 
order to make them operate effectively 
and efficiently. Now, we come to one 
bill involving $300 million loans to help 
the communities of America to rebuild 
themselves economically to improve em- 
ployment opportunities and they are 
vigorously fighting this conference re- 
port. I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ByrNE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the legislation providing $394 
million for aid to depressed areas in the 
country is long overdue. If the previous 
administration had supported such a bill, 
the depression resulting from its poli- 
cies—and which we inherited from 
them—might not have been so severe; 
and we might have had some measure 
of recovery generated through the stimu- 
lus it would have given our economy. 

My State of Pennsylvania has been af- 
fected most severely. We have thou- 
sands of unemployed in various sections 
of our State, and the detrimental ef- 
fects have spread to Philadelphia, and 
throughout the entire State. 

We are spending billions of dollars to 
help the economy of other nations 
throughout the world. Is it too much 
to ask that we at least use a small pro- 
portion of our resources to alleviate con- 
ditions just as bad amongst our own citi- 
zens? Five and a half million Americans 
are out of work. In some sections of the 
country, the major portion of the em- 
ployable workers are in the ranks of the 
unemployed. In these communities it is 
not a spotty condition. It is definitely 
disastrous, with not much relief in sight 
if we do not enact this legislation. It 
will get worse, not better, within a very 
short time; and the repercussions will 
be felt in adjacent communities, which 
already have their share of unemploy- 
ment due to the depression. 
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I know we again hear the familiar cry 
of socialism coming from those who have 
opposed every piece of social legislation 
which has been enacted in the last 25 
or 30 years. They have no convincing 
argument against the merits of this legis- 
lation, so the same group indulges in the 
same cry; they use the same tactics of 
obstruction; they trot out the old buga- 
boos that they used to fight social se- 
curity, unemployment benefits, wage 
and hour laws, and every other worth- 
while law that has meant so much to 
the well-being of the average American 
family. 

I strongly urge quick passage of this 
legislation as sponsored by President 
Kennedy and the Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to vote for the conference report 
because I have long been an advocate of 
distressed areas legislation and have in 
fact cosponsored the distressed areas 
bill. 

I am, however, greatly disturbed that 
the Stratton amendment which I of- 
fered to the legislation in the House and 
which was included as section 27 of the 
bill as it passed the House was deleted 
by the conference committee. This 
amendment simply provided that some 
action be taken within the Government 
to coordinate its operations so that the 
protection which this bill would give to 
unemployment areas would not be com- 
pletely nullified and undone by the ac- 
tion of the Defense Department in clos- 
ing down defense installations across the 
country. Specifically, my amendment 
provided that when such an installation 
was to be closed down in an area suf- 
fering from 6 percent or more unemploy- 
ment the Secretary of Commerce would 
make a study of the economic effects of 
this closing and would report on it to 
Congress and to the Secretary of Defense. 
My amendment laid no requirement 
upon the Department of Defense and 
did not in fact, even prevent the Depart- 
ment in the slightest from closing down 
any installation it so desired. It simply 
made it possible for Congress and the 
public to take a second, long look at the 
economic consequences of the Defense 
Department’s action. In view of the 
Sweeping economic changes that are 
likely to occur in the next few months 
across the United States as one military 
base after another is closed down, surely 
the provisions of my amendment would 
seem to represent the very minimum 
which we as a Congress should do to deal 
with this serious situation. 

I am particularly disturbed because 
the Stratton amendment was deleted 
from the conference report, so I have 
been advised, at the express request of 
the Secretary of Defense. ‘The Secretary 
apparently wants no outside interference 
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at all with his action, in closing down 
military bases across the country in the 
next few months. In fact, Mr. McNa- 
mara’s views on this subject were ex- 
pressed rather forcefully just the other 
day in an address to the annual luncheon 
meeting of the Associated Press at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
in which he said: 

We cannot afford to modify these decisions 
to accommodate local or private interests no 
matter how legitimate. 


Again he went on to say: 

The basis of the previous policy has been 
the fear that decisions taken upon sound 
military grounds may be upset by the pres- 
sures of local and private interests. I ex- 
pect to make it clear that our decisions, once 
taken, will not be subject to reversal except 
for changes in the facts on which they were 
based originally. 


Very frankly, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
go along with Secretary McNamara in 
this expression of an almost moral fervor 
in resistance to any attempt, “no mat- 
ter how legitimate,” to point out to the 
Department of Defense and to the pub- 
lic the impact in terms of human jobs 
and lives that some of these base clos- 
ings will most assuredly entail. Certain- 
ly no one wants to make the Defense De- 
partment into a WPA. Certainly no one 
wants to continue jobs or military op- 
erations which are clearly unnecessary 
or obsolete. But by the same token I 
do not think we can take any particular 
pride in saying that we will just shut our 
eyes to the economic impact of these 
closings or that the Department of De- 
fense is somehow above and beyond the 
requirement to be as much concerned 
with unemployment areas as is every 
other agency of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

To imply, for example, that an at- 
tempt to protect the jobs of one’s fellow 
citizens and to keep their families 
together at a time of economic recession 
is somehow a kind of “pork barrel” oper- 
ation or typifies some type of nefarious 
“logrolling” is, I think, to perform a 
grave disservice to our American people 
and ultimately to the defense program 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Defense insisted that the Strat- 
ton amendment be taken out of this 
legislation is at least evidence that he 
is aware that some of us in this body 
are deeply concerned with this problem 
and do not intend to remain silent on 
it. Indeed in his address to the Asso- 
ciated Press he went on to say: 

We have an obligation to take steps to 
mitigate the consequences of these closings 
for the people affected. 


He also said: 

I anticipate that we and the communities 
affected by these decisions will join together 
to take the time between the action and the 
closing to develop plans to reduce the impact 
of the change. 


All of this is certainly to the good, and 
Icommend the Secretary forit. In fact, 
in addition to this statement, I received 
today in the mail a letter from the Secre- 
tary which describes in even greater 
detail the steps which he intends to take 
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to meet to some extent the economic 
impact which these base closings will 
have, and at this point I include the 
Secretary’s letter in the Recorp: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1961. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STRATTON: I know that 
you have been very concerned as to the eco- 
nomic implications involved in the inactiva- 
tion and disposal of unneeded bases and 
installations. We, too, are very anxious that 
all possible care be taken to minimize unem- 
ployment problems that could result from 
such actions, and to lessen the impact on 
the communities concerned to the greatest 
extent we can. 

The President also recognized, in his spe- 
cial message on the Defense budget, that 
problems could be created, and stated: “We 
cannot permit these actions to be deferred; 
but the Government will make every prac- 
ticable effort to alleviate these hardships, and 
I have directed the Secretary of Defense to 
take every possible step to ease the difficul- 
ties for those displaced.” 

Consistent with the President’s instruc- 
tions, we have established a broad program 
within the Defense Department to attack 
the employment and community problems 
in a number of ways. First, we will review 
very carefully all installations and bases, and 
will reach decisions as to those to be reduced 
in scope, or closed, only after studying all 
of the facts. 

In cases where our actions could cause 
economic dislocations, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the Labor Department, and others, 
can be of assistance during the decision- 
making process. Once our decisions have 
been reached they will be made public as 
quickly as possible. In this way we will have 
the maximum time possible to solve em- 
ployee and community problems during the 
phaseout period. We will, where possible, 
keep actual phaseout plans flexible so that 
adjustments can be made to meet special 
problems. 

During the phase-down period, we intend 
to take all possible steps to find jobs for em- 
ployees affected, whether such jobs be with 
the Defense Department, with other Govern- 
ment agencies, or with private industry. To 
do this we will, where necessary, modify exist- 
ing personnel regulations; we will establish 
special personnel Officers; we will draw upon 
the Civil Service Commission and the Labor 
Department; and we will work closely with 
community groups. Here again, we will as- 
sure the maximum feasible time between the 
decision and the actual closing since normal 
attrition will help solve unemployment prob- 
lems. 

Dealing with employee problems is, how- 
ever, not the whole answer. We must also 
attempt to make unneeded facilities available 
on a schedule, and in a condition, to provide 
the best chance for their being put to worth- 
while use. Here we are working, and will 
continue to work closely, with the General 
Services Administration, the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and others. In connection with 
our recently announced actions, for example, 
we are now making visits to affected com- 
munities, together with representatives of the 
Departments and Agencies referred to above. 
We will meet with community groups during 
these visits, and attempt to find mutually 
satisfactory answers to the problems they are 
facing. 

As you can see, we are attempting to deal 
with all facets of this matter. For this pur- 
pose, we have created a specific tion 
within the Defense Department which we will 
modify or add to as appears necessary. We 
are well aware that we can never completely 
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eliminate the local problems incident to our 
decisions to close installations. We are con- 
fident, however, that we can go a long way 
toward softening them, and at the same time 
comply with the President’s wish that we 
eliminate activities and installations which 
are of no further use in the national defense, 
in the light of the new challenges and re- 
quirements facing the Nation. 
Sincerely yours, 
RosBert S. MCNAMARA. 


This is fine, Mr. Speaker, and I par- 
ticularly congratulate Secretary Mc- 
Namara for the steps he has taken in 
creating a separate agency within the De- 
partment of Defense to deal with this 
problem. This is much more considera- 
tion than we were ever to get from the 
Defense Department before, and I dare- 
say it is in part a direct result of the 
action of this House in adopting my 
amendment to the distressed areas bill. 

But I do not believe that this is a re- 
sponsibility which we in Congress can or 
should leave entirely and exclusively to 
voluntary action by the Secretary of De- 
fense. We have a responsibility of our 
own here too, and I think it must be 
discharged in some kind of appropriate 
legislation. Let nobody think that the 
closing down of military bases has come 
to an end by any means. Only the other 
day, on Friday, April 21, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Roswell L. Gilpatric, in 
an address reported in the Washington 
Post for that date said that there will be 
new closings of defense bases “‘on a scale 
never done before” in American history. 
And the published report in the Wash- 
ington Post indicated that these an- 
nouncements “of the new list of larger 
airbases, Army posts, and Navy yards 
will be withheld until Congress goes 
home.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include the 
article from the Washington Post refer- 
ring to Secretary Gilpatric’s remarks: 


Many MorE BASEs WILL BE SHvutT Down, 
PENTAGON DECLARES 


(By John G. Norris, staff reporter) 


The Kennedy administration intends to 
shut down many, many more outmoded mili- 
tary bases and plow back the savings of 
“hundreds of millions” of maintenance dol- 
lars to bolster defense, a high Pentagon of- 
ficial said yesterday. 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell L. 
Gilpatric served notice of the new closings— 
“on a scale never done before’—in an ad- 
dress to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. He asked editorial support of such 
an unpopular move. 

“We're not kidding ourselves it will be 
easy,” Gilpatric said. ‘We'll need public 
support, determination and a program to 
minimize the impact on local communities 
affected.” 

SPECIFICS WITHHELD 

Plans to close 73 defense bases—most of 
them small facilities—already have been an- 
nounced. Announcement of the new list of 
larger “air bases, Army posts and navy 
yards” will be withheld until Congress goes 
home, a Pentagon official said. 

Gilpatric said the Nation must have a 
greater capacity for handling “sub-limited 
war” such as in Laos and Cuba—as well as 
stronger, hardened major-war forces—be- 
cause several such small conflicts may have 
to be faced at the same time. 


Mr. Speaker, in fact, just this morn- 
ing in the New York Times there is a 
report that two-thirds of the Nation’s 
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150 major industrial centers still show 
substantial unemployment in spite of re- 
ports of pick-up in business activity. I 
feel very strongly that in the light of 
these figures we in Congress must write 
some kind of legislation to see that the 
executive branch does everything possi- 
ble to ease the impact of defense base 
closings and not leave it solely and sim- 
ply to the discretion of the Defense De- 
partment alone, particularly when the 
press reports that closings are going to 
take place at a rate never before seen in 
the history of our country, and are going 
to be announced just as soon as the 
elected Representatives of Congress get 
out of town. 

Mr. Speaker, while I intend, as I say, 
to vote for the conference report, I want 
therefore to serve notice at this point 
that I intend to continue my fight for 
legislation to protect unemployment 
areas from the added hardship which 
defense closings are bound to create. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BEcKER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report makes it impossible to 
support and vote for this legislation, if 
for no other reason than the back-door 
spending injected by the other body. If 
the Congress intends to spend money 
in any area of our country, then it should 
approach the matter by making direct 
appropriations from the Treasury and 
not seek to increase the national debt 
by authorizing the issuance of Treasury 
bonds that merely increases the debt and 
also the annual deficit, which leads to 
further inflation. This in no wise aids 
the lower income families or the un- 
employed. It causes them to pay more 
for the very necessities of life upon 
which they are dependent. If the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress wishes to face 
up to their responsibility, then they 
should appropriate and tax accordingly. 
If they desire to spend, then they must 
seek the revenue. This is the only hon- 
est way to head off inflation and in- 
creased national debt. As an aspect to 
this depressed areas problem, I am in- 
serting herewith a resolution passed by 
the Conference of Appalachian Gover- 
nors, at Lexington, Ky., October 18, 1960. 
I am also inserting a letter I sent to the 
Governor of Kentucky in reply. It is in- 
dicative of the times that I did not re- 
ceive any reply to the questions I asked 
in my letter. I wonder why? I cannot 
in good conscience vote for this confer- 
ence report. This is no way to proceed 
to try to solve a vexing problem. 
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Good legislation, technically, is that 
which accurately sizes up a problem and 
poses sensible steps for its solution. 

When legislation does not meet these 
standards, it is bad legislation, no mat- 
ter what its original intent may have 
been. 

The administration has stressed the 
importance of solving the problem of 
depressed areas in our economy. Un- 
doubtedly this is an important measure, 
but there are those of us who believe 
that the administration’s solution to the 
problem of the depressed area is, at best, 
ineffective. 

A depressed area, by current defini- 
tion, is a geographic section, within the 
bounds of which exist wholesale unem- 
ployment and unbalanced economic con- 
ditions. The definition in itself assumes 
that there are accurate and measurable 
stages of economic development, and that 
there are sensible methods by which eco- 
nomic stimuli may be applied to a given 
area with the specific intention of end- 
ing unemployment. 

But when these stimuli create arti- 
ficial, unnatural, conditions, we have 
only substituted one problem for an- 
other. And the new problem would, in 
this case, be infinitely more serious. 

Unemployment is not a nationwide 
problem. It is spotted in certain areas 
such as the coal mining States—Penn- 
Sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, In- 
diana, and so forth—and the automobile 
manufacturing State—Michigan. 

If our country is producing consumer 
goods at increasing rates and increasing 
inventories, it is logical to assume that 
giving Federal money to put up plants 
in presently depressed areas must create 
unemployment in competitive areas 
which are not now classified as ‘de- 
pressed.” 

In the long run, the only effective an- 
swer to the problem will come from the 
cities and towns themselves, as they 
learn to adapt their natural resources 
and manpower potential to the needs of 
new industry. The only lasting way to 
solve the problem is through coordi- 
nation of effort, with the Government 
working with business. Only business 
and industry can create jobs. The Gov- 
ernment cannot. 

The depressed areas bill—at this writ- 
ing, in debate by a conference commit- 
tee of the House and Senate—has two 
unsatisfactory aspects. The first is in 
its structure; the second, in its financing. 

Briefly, the bill would establish a $200 
million loan fund to help communities 
expand present industries and attract 
new ones. Technically, any communi- 
ty—depressed or otherwise—would be 
eligible to apply for these Federal loan 
funds. The bill will also provide money 
for roads, utilities, and other public fa- 
cilities deemed necessary to attract new 
industry. Could this not lead to Federal 
hospital grants, school grants, library 
grants, et cetera? 

Provision is also made for a fund to 
maintain unemployed workers while they 
are undergoing training to develop new 
skills, and to provide such vocational re- 
habilitation. 

There are not only the dangers pointed 
out above, but there is needless duplica- 
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tion of existing Federal agency pro- 
grams, such as the HHFA and the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The loan provisions of the bill are so 
constructed that a depressed area would 
often find it easier to go on the open 
market for development funds, since they 
could borrow at significantly lower in- 
terest rates than could be obtained from 
the Federal Government. By going to 
the open market, they would, of course, 
stimulate the entire economy. 

To quote the minority view of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee: 

This is not a bill to solve the general un- 
employment problem. This is not a bill to 
meet the problems arising from structural 
unemployment. This is not even a good 
depressed areas bill. Only 1 out of 17 un- 
employed workers in industrial depressed 
areas and only 1 out of 37 underemployed 
workers in rural areas could get jobs out of 
this bill. 


However, the substantive objections to 
this bill are far outweighed by a more 
immediate concern—its proposed method 
of financing. The Douglas bill (S. 1) 
would call for back-door spending. The 
House bill would require that this gi- 
gantic $400 million program go through 
the regular—and authorized—channels 
of the Appropriations Committees. 

“Back-door spending” is a term used 
to denote that practice of bypassing con- 
gressional scrutiny of the use of public 
funds. Under this practice, Congress au- 
thorizes an existing Federal agency to 
borrow a specific amount of money from 
the Treasury. To finance this, the Trea- 
sury must resort to selling Government 
bonds on the open market. 

Such an appropriation is not reflected 
in the budget or authorized by the Ap- 
propriations Committees, but it does be- 
come a part of the public debt. By so 
doing, it casts an inaccurate light on our 
country’s fiscal picture. 

The House of Representatives is con- 
stitutionally charged with the responsi- 
bility of balancing unlimited fiscal de- 
mands with limited revenues. No matter 
what the need for a depressed areas pro- 
gram may be, the fact remains that the 
very economy we seek to stimulate by 
aid to depressed areas will be seriously 
damaged if the Government itself be- 
comes so enmeshed in deficit spending 
that our entire economic picture goes out 
of focus. 

I believe that a program to aid eco- 
nomically depressed areas must be con- 
sidered. But before I will concede that 
it is good legislation, I must be satis- 
fied that it meets the criteria I men- 
tioned. It must recognize the problem 
as it is and pose sensible and effective 
steps for its solution. 

CONFERENCE or APPALACHIAN GOVERNORS, LEx- 
INGTON, Ky., OcToser 18, 1960 
A RESOLUTION SUBSCRIBING TO AND SUPPORTING 

A DECLARATION FOR ACTION REGARDING THE 

APPALACHIAN REGION 

Be it resolved by the Governors of States 
with areas lying in the Appalachian region, 
in conference assembled at Lexington, Ky., 
That they do subscribe to and support the 
following Declaration for Action Regarding 
the Appalachian Region. 
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In many heavily populated areas of the 
Appalachian region, a chronic condition of 
underdevelopment and severe unemployment 
exists. As a result, many people are denied 
reasonable economic and cultural opportuni- 
ties through no fault of their own. In addi- 
tion, the productive force in both physical 
and human resources is severely limited in 
its contribution to the Nation, while the 
costs of essential welfare services are stead- 
ily increasing. 

We, the Governors of the Appalachian 
States, deplore the deprivation and lack of 
opportunity for these people. This situa- 
tion can be alleviated through purposeful 
and dynamic use of resources and technology 
available to us today. 

By underdevelopment we mean that basic 
handicaps to development of adequate fa- 
cilities involving transportation and water 
resources have in turn hindered the local 
ability to support necessary public services 
and private enterprise activity. Because of 
such basic deficiencies, the success of local 
development activity in all areas of life is 
severely handicapped. 

This region has great resources. Its peo- 
ple are productive and self-reliant. Tech- 
nological advances have displaced the em- 
ployment opportunity of many workers. 

Therefore, we believe that a special re- 
gional program of development is required 
and justified in terms of both the necessity 
to treat the human need and the opportu- 
nity to realize the region’s potential to con- 
tribute to its own and the State and National 
economies. 

Such a program, to be effective, must in- 
volve local, State, and Federal governments, 
and both private and public forces, and must 
provide for: 

A. The creation of major economic facili- 
ties such as key roads and water control 
facilities, required to provide the people of 
the region with essential services and to en- 
able them to make their own contribution to 
national progress. 

B. Establishment of a comprehensive State 
and regional development program for posi- 
tive and constructive action in appropriate 
fields of activity including forestry, agricul- 
ture, mineral resources, and tourist travel; 
industrial and community development; 
education, health, and welfare. 

To this end, we propose to form and con- 
tinue a voluntary association of our States 
to advance this program of regional develop- 
ment. 

We pledge our assistance and encourage- 
ment to citizens working to carry out 
programs of development in the local com- 
munities and areas of this region. We look 
especially to the application of personal 
initiative, imagination, and work as the es- 
sential element in the solution of the region’s 
problems. 

We urge that the candidates for the Office 
of President and the Congress recognize the 
pressing needs of the Appalachian region. 
Appropriate Federal participation is neces- 
sary. 

We insist that high priority be given to 
the increasingly crucial needs of the people 
of this region and pledge our own maximum 
and joint efforts to this end. 


NoveEMBER 8, 1960. 
Hon. Bert THomas Coss, 
Governor, State of Kentucky, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Dear GOVERNOR: This is to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter, together with the copy 
of resolutions passed by the Governors of 
the States in the Appalachian region. It is 
a@ very laudible resolution, but the last para- 
graph intrigues me, wherein it states: “We 
insist that high priority be given to the in- 
creasingly crucial needs of the people of this 
region and pledge our own maximum and 
joint efforts to this end.” 
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I am wondering just what efforts these 
States are putting forth and what they are 
doing to solve this problem. It seems to me 
that, if every problem is coming to the Fed- 
eral Government dealing with local areas, 
we might as well give up our State charters 
and have a complete centralized Government. 
It would also seem that, when a resolution 
of this kind is passed and sent to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, it would also contain a de- 
tailed statement of just what the States are 
doing on their own volition, and in what 
specific way the Federal Government should 
step in. 

Yours very truly, 
FraNK J. BECKER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my support of the aid-to- 
depressed-areas bill. This legislation 
will permit the administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to move ahead on major 
proposals which will permit urgently 
needed action to save many metropolitan 
areas where whole industrial complexes 
have been consumed with dry rot. 

This legislation which failed passage 
in the House a year ago, will be the salva- 
tion of many cities that are facing eco- 
nomic crisis because of the flight of in- 
dustries to suburban and rural areas. 

The act will permit local governments, 
industrial commissions and other simi- 
lar local agencies and private business to 
receive financial aid from the Federal 
Government either in the form of loans 
or grants for the purpose of rebuilding 
facilities. New and modern industrial 
structures, close to shipping terminals 
will be attractive to business. 

In this case, the chronic unemploy- 
ment, that has plagued many areas for 
years will be relieved and the whole eco- 
nomic structure of our cities strength- 
ened. 

The plight of big cities in recent years 
has become acute. The aid-to-de- 
pressed-areas legislation, coupled with 
moves to improve transportation and ve- 
hicle traffic, will serve to relieve the big 
city problem. We can look for a healthy 
new growth of our cities. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 29, when the House depressed 
areas bill H.R. 4569, was before us, I 
voted for that measure. However, I am 
today opposing the adoption of the con- 
ference report on depressed areas and 
wish to register for the Recorp the reason 
for my opposition. My objection is 
to the back-door-spending provisions 
which it contains, and to which I am 
strongly opposed in principle. I feel it 
is dangerous for Congress to lose control 
of the purse strings in this, and other 
Federal programs, and know of no ade- 
quate excuse for bypassing the normal 
appropriation process in this case. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the errors of dictatorial forms of govern- 
ment, why should we give the President 
dictatorial power over spending, in con- 
trast to our time-honored appropriation 
of money by congressional committee 
study? The House should not accede to 
the Senate in permitting the back-door 
raid on the Treasury substituted by the 
other body as the method of financing. 
Control over the purse strings resides in 
the Appropriation Committee of the 
House and we must not abandon our re- 
sponsibilities. Rather, all expenditures 
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by the Federal Government should be 
reappropriated every year by the Appro- 
priations Committee. Otherwise we as 
Representatives and through us our con- 
stituents will lose control of the expendi- 
tures of the taxpayers hard-earned 
money. Members of Congress, not ad- 
ministrative appointees of the executive 
branch should control appropriations. 

To me, it is particularly shocking that 
the President has demanded this new 
authority as declared by the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SpPEeNcE], and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Ratns]. Such action charac- 
terizes a dictatorship form of govern- 
ment not an elective republic. As the 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee said, ‘‘financial solvency is our great- 
est military weapon” and this action of 
back-door spending is ‘financial insan- 
ity.” The arbitrary demand by the ad- 
ministration and the about-face of the 
Democrat House conferees is particular- 
ly damning because this aid to depressed 
areas is a new, and experimental pro- 
gram—all the more reason to Keep closer, 
not lose, scrutiny of the program and 
control of expenditures. 

This high-handed action suggests to 
me that members of his party including 
the chairman of Appropriations, should 
remind the President of the time-tested 
good sense of congressional procedures. 
All that stands between us and dictator- 
ship are the rules of procedure followed 
by the House consonant with our Con- 
stitution. This action following the 


first-of-its-kind $500 million foreign aid 
without explanation and justification 


herald a new form of administration 
that intends to run roughshod over Con- 
gress and the people we represent. 

I, for one, resent this intrusion on 
the legislative branch prerogatives and I 
shall oppose the conference report. By 
defeating this report we will close the 
door on those who want to substitute 
Executive spending by decree for con- 
gressional appropriation and have a new 
conference report that retains our ap- 
propriation procedure. To do less would 
be to betray the people we represent. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sole 
issue presented on this conference report 
is whether the loan part of this program 
should be handled as Treasury financing 
or by direct appropriations. 

I reemphasize what has already been 
pointed out several times. 

The grants and administration ex- 
penses are only authorized by this bill 
and must be appropriated in the usual 
manner by the Congress. 

The loans will be financed directly by 
the Treasury. That is the traditional 
method as to loans. 

But, even as to that, it is absurd to 
argue that Congress loses all control over 
the program. The bill itself requires 
elaborate reporting to the Congress. All 
congressional committees retain their 
continuing jurisdiction to review the op- 
erations of all the departments. 

More important, the entire program 
comes to an end without any action by 
Congress in 1965. It can be continued 
only by our affirmative action. At that 
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time, either we will continue it after a 
complete and thorough review or let it 
lapse. 

Any time before that we can repeal it. 
The chances are that if it is successful, 
as we hope it will be, the money now 
authorized will be insufficient. In that 
case we will review the entire matter, in 
1962 or 1963, and take further action as 
the facts then may require. 

Permit me to advert for a moment to 
the question propounded by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.try]. While it is in- 
tended for the Secretary of Commerce to 
delegate to the Secretary of Agriculture 
such functions as can more efficiently be 
performed by the latter, it is not in- 
tended to have the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture duplicate the efforts or invade the 
jurisdiction of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The Small Business Administration’s 
policies and procedures since the incep- 
tion of the agency provide financial as- 
sistance, Government procurement, pro- 
duction, and other technical services to 
small business concerns and State and 
local development companies located in 
rural and urban areas, and in areas of 
surplus labor. 

SBA’s existing procedures have been 
drawn and are constantly under review 
to make all of the agency’s services to 
small business concerns effective and 
productive for the individual small busi- 
nessman. Marked for special considera- 
tion are loan applications from small 
concerns in the smaller cities, towns, 
villages, and rural communities for com- 
mercial and industrial loans where em- 
ployees are drawn primarily from the 
surrounding rural population. 

For the small businessman in local 
rural areas, the Small Business Admin- 
istration also provides counseling serv- 
ices in connection with financial, pro- 
duction, technical, managerial problems, 
and Government contracting. In addi- 
tion, SBA issues management publica- 
tions written especially for small busi- 
ness operators located in rural as well as 
urban areas. 

The agency has established programs 
to assist in the economic development of 
particular local communities by lending 
to a State or local development company 
which, in turn, provides facilities to spe- 
cific small business concerns located in 
either urban or rural areas. 

The Small Business Administration 
approved 432 rural development loans 
amounting to $27 million in 1960. 

There is located in the 55 SBA field 
offices established in key cities through- 
out the Nation, a staff of technical, fi- 
nancial, managerial, and production 
specialists who provide services to the 
small businessman in these various pro- 
grams. Under this legislation, before 
aid can be granted, financial assistance 
must be unavailable on reasonable terms 
from other sources, including other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Accordingly, small concerns will be 
obliged to seek assistance from SBA un- 
der section 7(a) of the Small Business 
Act and title V of the Small Business In- 
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vestment Act of 1958, before they will 
be eligible for assistance under section 
6 of this bill. Thus, SBA will have re- 
viewed the concern’s application for fi- 
nancial conditions and the availability 
of other financing, so that only SBA 
can effectuate section 6 without dupli- 
cating the work of other Federal agen- 
cies. 

SBA will continue to provide informa- 
tional, technical, and managerial serv- 
ices to small business concerns in rural 
as well as urban areas. For other agen- 
cies to perform these services would con- 
stitute duplication of SBA efforts, which 
are prohibited by this bill. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce, under his authority 
from the Area Redevelopment Act, 
should delegate to Small Business Ad- 
ministration responsibility and author- 
ity to carry out his functions for pro- 
grams in rural areas as they pertain to 
business and industrial loans and the 
other services of SBA described above. 
SBA is in a position to accept the dele- 
gation and carry out the responsibilities 
thereunder. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I favor the concept of proper 
legislation providing Government assist- 
ance to areas of chronic underemploy- 
ment, I object to provisions of this con- 
ference report which allow financing of 
the program directly from the Treasury. 

I voted for S. 1 on March 29. In that 
version the bill called for regular fi- 
nancing of the program through con- 
gressional appropriation. This was the 
administration proposal. It is the meth- 
od which is the accepted practice and 
it is the method which meets all the re- 
quirements of logic and governmental 
responsibility. It is the method which 
I believe the people of this country want 
used, especially in programs such as this 
which are entirely new. The process of 
financing Government programs through 
congressional appropriations was set up 
for a specific purpose and has served 
well. We should not deliberately depart 
from it in a substantial program such 
as this without having a clear mandate 
to do so. I do not think we have such 
a mandate. 

The House of Representatives is 
charged with the responsibility of bal- 
aucing the Government’s income with 
expenditures. If we abdicate that re- 
sponsibility we are turning over unrea- 
sonable and unnecessary authority to 
the executive branch. 

Under the method of financing pro- 
vided for in this conference report, an 
executive agency can borrow funds from 
the Treasury, which then must sell Gov- 
ernment bonds on the open market. 
These funds are not authorized by the 
Appropriations Committee and are not 
reflected in the budget, but they do be- 
come a part of the national debt. The 
result is that we engage in even greater 
deficit spending than the people of this 
country can know of. 

The greater public debt then has the 
effect of weakening the very economy we 
are striving here to strengthen. We are 
defeating ourselves by providing stimu- 
lation for the economies of certain de- 
pressed areas while at the same time 
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creating conditions for weakening of the 
dollar and an unstable general economy. 

In this critical time of worldwide 
struggle of which the economic phase 
is an important part, it is vital that we 
maintain the financial solvency and fis- 
cal responsibility which this country has 
enjoyed during the past 8 years. This 
conference report on the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is one step along the way to 
financial chaos. I support a responsible 
area redevelopment program but I can- 
not put my stamp of approval on ir- 
regular and irresponsible financing pro- 
visions. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the 
President wants this bill enacted into 
law as reported by the conferees. The 
Secretary of Commerce, who will be 
the Administrator, also joins in this 
request. 

Four times the Banking and Currency 
Committee has reported bills, the ob- 
jective of which was to alleviate con- 
ditions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in 
economically distressed areas. One 
such bill sustained a pocket veto and 
one was vetoed by the President and 
the veto was not overridden by Congress. 
Now we have a President who I am sure 
will approve the legislation. It is rec- 
ognized that depressed areas are evils. 
We cannot attain full economic growth 
or be assured of domestic tranquility 
while they exist. I ask the House to 
agree to the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 224, nays 193, not voting 15, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 44] 
YEAS—224 

Addabbo Cooley Gallagher 
Addonizio Corbett Garmatz 
Albert Corman Gavin 
Anfuso Curtin Giaimo 
Aspinall Daddario Gilbert 
Bailey Daniels Glenn 
Baker Dawson Granahan 
Barrett Delaney Gray 
Bass, Tenn. Dent Green, Oreg. 
Beckworth Denton Green, Pa. 
Bennett, Fla. Diggs Griffiths 
Bennett, Mich. Dingell Hagan, Ga. 
Blatnik Donohue Hagen, Calif. 
Boggs Doyle Halpern 
Boland Dulski Hansen 
Bolling Edmondson Harding 
Bonner Elliott Hardy 
Boykin Everett Harsha 
Brademas Evins Hays 
Bray Fallon Healey 
Breeding Farbstein Hechler 
Brewster Fascell Hemphill 
Brooks, Tex. Feighan Holifield 
Buckley Fenton Holland 
Burke, Ky. Finnegan Holtzman 
Burke, Mass. Fino Huddleston 
Byrne, Pa. Flood Ichord, Mo. 
Carey Flynt Inouye 
Chelf Fogarty Jennings 
Clark Fountain Joeison 
Coad Frazier Johnson, Calif. 
Cohelan Friedel Johnson, Md. 
Cook Fulton Johnson, Wis. 


Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kowalski 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathias 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alford 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bromwell 
Brooks, La. 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, 
James C, 
Davis, John W. 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dole 


Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 

Nix 
O’Brien, Til. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
Olsen 
O’Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinski 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 


NAYS—193 


Dominick 
Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Elisworth 
Findley 
Fisher 

Ford 
Forrester 
Frelinghuysen 
Garland 
Gary 
Gathings 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Grant 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 
Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Ikard, Tex. 
Jarman 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 

Keith 
Kilgore 
King, N.Y. 
Kitchin 
Kornegay 
Kyl 

Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
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Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Siler 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 
Uliman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Whalley 
Wickersham 
Willis 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


McCulloch 
McDonough 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mason 
Matthews 
May 

Meader 
Michel 
Milliken 
Minshall 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 

Pillion 
Poage 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 

Reifel 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Robison 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Taber 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tuck 


Utt Westland Williams 
Van Pelt Wharton Wilson, Calif. 
Wallhauser Whitener Wilson, Ind. 
Weaver Whitten Winstead 
Weis Widnall Younger 
NOT VOTING—15 

Ashley Kilburn Riley 
Baring Kluczynski Roberts 
Barry Knox Rogers, Colo. 
Blitch Miller, Smith, Miss. 
Cellier George P. 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see, against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Kilburn, against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. Riley, against. 

Mr. George P. Miller of California for, 
with Mrs. Blitch, against. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado for, with Mr. Miller 
of New York, against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Barry, against. 

Mr. Ashley for, with Mr. Knox, against. 


Mr. HARSHA changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
paired on this vote, but I arrived on the 
floor in time to vote. Of course, I should 
not be shown twice since I did vote in 
person. 

The SPEAKER. The pair will be 
broken then, if the gentleman desires to 
do that. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
4884) to amend title IV of the Social 
Security Act to authorize Federal finan- 
cial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REpPoRT (H. REPT. No. 307) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4884) to amend title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to authorize Federal financial partici- 
pation in aid to dependent children of un- 
employed parents, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 7. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1 and 5, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of striking out the matter proposed 
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to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
and inserting the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment, in the 
House engrossed bill strike out line 25 on 
page 2 and all that follows down through 
line 9 on page 3 and insert the following: 
“is determined by the State or local agency 
administering the State plan, after notifica- 
tion by such employer, to be a bona fide of- 
fer of such employment, and 

“(3) includes provision for entering into 
cooperative arrangements with the State 
agency responsible for administering or su- 
pervising the administration of vocational 
education in the State, looking toward max- 
imum utilization of available public voca- 
tional education services and facilities in 
the State in order to encourage the retrain- 
ing of individuals capable of being retrained. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, a 
State plan may, at the option of the State, 
provide for the denial of all (or any part) of 
the aid under the plan to which any child 
or relative might otherwise be entitled for 
any month, if the unemployed parent of 
such child receives unemployment compen- 
sation under an unemployment compensa- 
tion law of a State or of the United States 
for any week any part of which is included 
in such month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 2, line 23, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “families with’’, 

On page 3, line 7, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “families with”. 

On page 3, line 8, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, after the semicolon, insert 
“and”. 

On page 3, lines 10 and 11, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out “admin- 
istrations” and insert “administration”. 

On page 3, line 24, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments strike out “State agency” and 
insert the following: “State or local agency 
administering the State plan”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Src. 4. Section 404 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘404.’ 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“*(b) No payment to which a State is 
otherwise entitled under this title for any 
period before September 1, 1962, shall be 
withheld by reason of any action taken pur- 
suant to a State statute which requires that 
aid be denied under the State plan approved 
under this title with respect to a child be- 
cause of the conditions in the home in which 
the child resides.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 7, line 8, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Sec. 6.” and insert 
“Sec. 5.”, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 7, line 20, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Sec. 7.” and in- 
sert “Src. 6.”, and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
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by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 7. Section 901(c) (1) (B) of the Social 

Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following sentence: 
“*The term “necessary expenses” as used in 
this subparagraph (B) shall include the ex- 
pense of reimbursing a State for salaries and 
other expenses of employees of such State 
temporarily assigned or detailed to duty with 
the Department of Labor and of paying such 
employees for travel expenses, transporta- 
tion of household goods, and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence while away from their 
regular duty stations in the State, at rates 
authorized by law for civilian employees of 
the Federal Government.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. D. MILLs, 

CrecIL R. KING, 

THomas J. O’BRIEN, 

N. M. Mason, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F. Byrp, 

RosertT S. KErr, 

RUSSELL B. Lone, 

GrorGE SMATHERS, 

By H.FP.B. 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

FRaNK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4884) to amend title 
IV of the i ocial Security Act to authorize 
Federal financial participation in aid to de- 
pendent children of unemployed parents, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment No. 1: The bill as passed the 
House provided for making available, during 
@ 15-month period beginning April 1, 1961, 
and ending June 30, 1962, Federal grants to 
States wishing to extend their aid to depend- 
ent children programs under title IV of the 
Social Security Act to include needy children 
of unemployed parents On the same basis as 
Federal grants are now available with respect 
to needy children who have been deprived of 
parental support by the death, absence, or 
incapacity of a parent. 

Under Senate amendment No. 1, the begin- 
ning date for the period during which such 
grants would be available to the States was 
changed from April 1, 1961, to May 1, 1961 
(the ending date for such period remaining 
as in the House bill). 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: This is a technical 
amendment reflecting the change in the des- 
ignation of the assistance provided under 
title IV of the Social Security Act proposed 
to be made by Senate amendment No. 7. 

In view of the action taken by the con- 
ferees on amendment No. 7, the Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: The bill as passed the 
House provided that a State plan which in- 
cludes aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents would be required to include 
provision for entering into cooperative ar- 
rangements with the State agency respon- 
sible for administering or supervising the 
administration of vocational education in 
the State, looking toward maximum utiliza- 
tion of available public vocational education 
services and facilities in the State in order 
to encourage the retraining of individuals 
capable of being retrained. 

Senate amendment No. 3 deleted this re- 
quirement. It also added a provision to the 
House bill under which a State, at its op- 
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tion, may provide for the denial of all (or 
any part) of the aid under the plan to which 
any child or relative might otherwise be en- 
titled for any month, if the unemployed par- 
ent of such child receives unemployment 
compensation under an unemployment com- 
pensation law of a State or of the United 
States for any week any part of which is in- 
cluded in such month. 

Under the conference agreement the re- 
quirement of the House bill described above 
is restored, with technical amendments. In 
addition, the provision added by the Senate 
amendment is retained. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new section providing for 
Federal matching funds for the 14-month 
period from May 1, 1961, through June 30, 
1962, for State expenditures under the aid 
to dependent children program for children 
who, because of a judicial determination that 
continuation in the family’s home would be 
contrary to the child’s welfare, are placed 
in foster-family homes (but only where the 
State has elected to provide aid for such 
children under its plan). 

The House recedes with technical amend- 
ments. 

Amendment No. 5: Section 705 of the So- 
cial Security Act authorizes the appropria- 
tion of sums for training grants for public 
welfare personnel. Under existing law, (1) 
this authorization would expire with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and (2) the 
Secretary is authorized to pay 80 percent of 
the total State expenditures to carry out the 
purposes of such section 705. 

Senate amendment No. 5 extends for 1 
year (to June 30, 1963) the period during 
which appropriations may be made for this 
purpose. It also increases the authorized 
Federal share of State expenditures for this 
purpose from 80 percent to 100 percent. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 6: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new section providing 
that any action taken, before the 6lst day 
following the day on which ends the first 
regular session of a State’s legislature which 
begins after enactment of this bill, pursuant 
to a State statute which requires that aid 
be denied under the State plan approved 
under title IV of the Social Security Act with 
respect to a child because of the conditions 
in the home in which the child resides, was 
not to be a basis for withholding payments 
to such State under such title IV. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which strikes out the language proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment and 
inserts in lieu thereof a different provision. 
Under the conference agreement there is to 
be no withholding of any payment to which 
a State is otherwise entitled under title IV 
of the Social Security Act for any period 
before September 1, 1962, by reason of any 
action taken pursuant to a State statute 
which requires that aid be denied under 
the State plan with respect to a child be- 
cause of the conditions in the home in which 
the child resides. 

Under the action agreed to in conference, 
there is provided a period (up to September 
1, 1962) in which further study may be given 
to this problem and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare can cooperate with 
the States in working out a solution to the 
problem. 

Amendment No. 7: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new section changing the 
designation of the assistance provided under 
title IV of the Social Security Act (pres- 
ently “aid to dependent children”) to “aid 
to families with dependent children”. 

The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new section, amending 
section $(a)(1)(C) of the Social Security 
Act, to increase from a maximum of $12 to 
& maximum of $15 the medical care expendi- 
tures in behalf of old-age assistance recipi- 
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ents (over and above the general formula 
for Federal participation) with respect to 
which there will be Federal participation. 
Under the amendment, comparable increases 
are made in the maximum medical care ex- 
penditures taken into account in the case 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 9: The House bill tempo- 
rarily increased the $9 million overall ceil- 
ing on the grants which may be made to 
Puerto Rico in any fiscal year under the four 
public assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act, to take into account the grants which 
would be made in Puerto Rico under the 
temporary program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed parents. 

Senate amendment No. 9 provided further 
increases in this ceiling (and comparable in- 
creases in the ceilings for the Virgin Islands 
and Guam) to take into account the addi- 
tional grants which would be made under the 
temporary program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren in foster-family homes (Senate amend- 
ment No. 4) and the increased Federal 
financial participation in medical care ex- 
penditures in behalf of old-age assistance 
recipients (Senate amendment No. 8). 

In view of the action of the conferees on 
Senate amendments Nos. 4 and 8, the House 
recedes (with a clerical amendment). 

Amendment No. 10: Subparagraph (B) of 
section 901(c)(1) of the Social Security Act 
authorizes to be made available for expendi- 
ture, out of the employment security admin- 
istration account, such amounts as the Con- 
gress may deem appropriate for the neces- 
sary expenses of the Department of Labor 
for the performance of its functions under 
specified provisions of law. Senate amend- 
ment No. 10 added to the House bill a new 
section, amending such subparagraph (B) to 
provide that (as used therein) “necessary 
expenses” shall include the expense of re- 
imbursing a State for salaries and other 
expenses of employees of such State tem- 
porarily assigned or detailed to duty with 
the Department of Labor and of paying such 
employees for travel expenses, transporta- 
tion of household goods, and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence while away from their 
regular duty stations in the State, at rates 
authorized by law for civilian employees of 
the Federal Government. 

The House recedes with technical amend- 
ments. 

W. D. MILLs, 

CrciL R. KING, 

THomas J. O'BRIEN, 

N. M. Mason, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp in explanation 
of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body accepted the basic framework of 
the bill H. R. 4884 as passed by the 
House. It will be recalled that the basic 
purpose of this legislation is to permit 
the States for a temporary period to 
assist children who are in need because 
their parent is unemployed. As I ex- 
plained to the House when this bill was 
considered, the Federal Government now 
Participates financially with the States 
in assisting needy children who are in 
need because of the death, absence, or 
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incapacity of a parent. The bill would 
add, for a temporary period, provision 
for Federal participation in a fourth 
type of situation—namely, where chil- 
dren are in need because of the fact that 
the parent is unemployed. The basic 
provisions, such as the formula which 
determines the amount of Federal par- 
ticipation, the conditions of Federal par- 
ticipation, and so on, of present law 
would apply to these proposed changes 
relating to aid to dependent children of 
unemployed parents. 
1. EFFECTIVE DATES 


The House-passed bill would have 
been effective for the period beginning 
April 1, 1961, and ending at the close of 
June 30, 1962. Due to the passage of 
time, it was necessary for the other body 
to change the beginning date from April 
1 to May 1, 1961, and the House con- 
ferees concurred in this amendment. 
This means that the provisions of the bill 
relating to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents will be effective for a 14- 
month period instead of a 15-month 
period as passed by the House. 

2. RETRAINING AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

REQUIREMENT 

The House bill required that a State 
include in its plan, in order to be en- 
titled for Federal funds for this tem- 
porary period, a provision calling for 
cooperative arrangements with State 
vocational education agencies. We pro- 
vided this in order to enable unemployed 
parents to become self-supporting as 
soon as possible in those cases where the 
type of work which they had engaged in 
previously is no longer available in their 
community. The other body deleted this 
provision. In conference, the House 
conferees prevailed and it was restored. 
3. OPTIONAL EXCLUSION BY A STATE OF CHILDREN 

IN FAMILIES RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 

PENSATION 


The other body added a provision giv- 
ing an option to the States to exclude 
aid to a child or relative in any month 
where the unemployed parent of such a 
child was receiving unemployment com- 
pensation. The House conferees agreed 
to this amendment. It is to be noted 
that this is not a mandatory require- 
ment, but simply is optional with the 
States. 

4. FEDERAL PAYMENTS FOR FOSTER CARE OF 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

The other body added an amend- 
ment providing for temporary—through 
June 30, 1962—payments on behalf of 
children in foster family homes provid- 
ing foster care for children. It was felt 
that in some cases dependent children 
receiving assistance now are sometimes 
in home environments that are contrary 
to the best interest of the children. The 
amendment requires that a court of 
competent jurisdiction must find that 
the particular child or children are not 
receiving proper care and protection in 
their own homes. Responsibility is giv- 
en to the appropriate State agency to 
place these children in foster family 
homes. Assistance is provided in such 
cases only where the child was eligible 
for aid to dependent children originally 
in his own home and received aid in the 
month in which the court proceedings 
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resulting in his removal were initiated. 
The provision is applicable only to 
children who are removed from their 
homes on or after May 1, 1961. The 
House conferees accepted this amend- 
ment. It is estimated that this amend- 
ment will cost between $3 and $4 million. 
Although this amendment is only effec- 
tive through June 30, 1962, it applies to 
needy dependent children whether the 
parent is dead, absent, incapacitated or 
unemployed. 

5. TRAINING GRANTS FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 

PERSONNEL 

In 1956, the Congress authorized 
through June 30, 1962, special grants for 
the training of public welfare personnel. 
The Federal share under existing law is 
80 percent of the cost of such training. 
The other body added an amendment 
extending for 1 year, through June 30, 
1963, the period during which appropri- 
ations may be made for this purpose, and 
increasing the authorized Federal share 
of State expenditures from 80 to 100 
percent. The House conferees accepted 
this amendment. 

6. CHILDREN IN UNSUITABLE HOMES 


On January 17, 1961, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ad- 
vised State agencies administering aid 
to dependent children that after June 
30, 1961, Federal grants would not be 
available to a State which terminates 
assistance to children in a home deter- 
mined to be unsuitable unless the State 
makes other provision for the children 
affected. The other body added an 
amendment which in effect provided that 
Federal payments were not to be with- 
held because of conditions in the home 
in which a child resides before ‘the 61st 
day following the day on which the next 
regular session of a State’s legislature 
ends. The conferees agreed to the prin- 
ciple of not withholding payments from 
a State contained in this amendment of 
the other body. However, it was rewrit- 
ten to provide that there is to be no 
withholding of any payment to which a 
State is otherwise entitled under the aid 
to dependent children provisions of the 
Social Security Act for any period prior 
to September 1, 1962, by reason of any 
action taken pursuant to a State statute 
which requires that aid be denied under 
the State plan with respect to a child 
because of conditions in the home in 
which the child resides. Under this 
agreement, there is provided a period of 
time—up to September 1, 1962—in which 
further study can be given to this prob- 
lem and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare can cooperate with 
the States in working out a solution to it. 
7. CHANGE IN THE NAME OF TITLE IV OF THE 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The other body changed the name of 
title IV from “Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren” to “Aid to Families With Depend- 
ent Children.” The Senate receded from 
this amendment. 

8. INCREASE IN FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN 
MEDICAL CARE FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENTS 
It will be recalled that last year the 

Congress authorized Federal participa- 

tion up to $12 in medical care expendi- 

tures in behalf of recipients of old-age 
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assistance over and above the general 

formula for participation in old-age 

assistance payments. The other body 
increased the maximum from $12 to $15 
with respect to which there is to be 

Federal participation in medical care 

expenditures in behalf of old-age assist- 

ance recipients. The House concurred in 
this amendment. 

9. CEILING ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE GRANTS TO 

PUERTO RICO 

The present overall ceiling on public 
assistance grants to Puerto Rico is $9 
million. The House bill temporarily in- 
creased this ceiling, for the period of the 
effectiveness of this bill, by $75,000 for 
fiscal year 1961 and by $300,000 for fiscal 
year 1962. This was done because Puerto 

Rico is now fully utilizing its ceiling 

amount, unlike the case of other juris- 

dictions with ceilings on their grants. 

In order to permit Puerto Rico to take 

advantage of the increased amount made 

available for medical care for old-age 
assistance recipients, the other body in- 
creased the ceiling by $75,000 for fiscal 
year 1961 and by $425,000 for fiscal year 

1962. For fiscal years ending after June 

30, 1962, the ceiling would be $9,125,000. 

Comparable changes were made with re- 

spect to the Virgin Islands and Guam, 

in relation to the medical-care amend- 
ment. The House conferees accepted 
this amendment. 

10. REIMBURSEMENT OF A STATE FOR SALARIES 
AND OTHER EXPENSES OF EMPLOYEES TEM- 
PORARILY ASSIGNED OR DETAILED TO ADMIN- 
ISTER THE FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


The other body added an amendment 


which would permit reimbursement to a 
State out of the employment security 
administration account for salaries and 
other expenses of State employees who 
are temporarily assigned or detailed to 
duty with the Department of Labor to 
help in the performance of its functions 


under specified provisions of law. The 

House conferees accepted this amend- 

ment. 

11. NUMBER OF PERSONS AFFECTED AND COST 
UNDER THE CONFERENCE REPORT 

It will be recalled that it was esti- 
mated that if all States fully utilized the 
provisions of the House bill, the cost to 
the Federal Government would be $305 
million, with 1,126,000 persons affected 
including over 750,000 children. How- 
ever, as pointed out in our report on this 
bill and as I stated on the floor, it was 
not expected that there would be maxi- 
mum utilization of the provisions of this 
bill, and, therefore, the cost would be less 
than this amount. The cost under the 
conference version of this bill is esti- 
mated to be about $215 million. This 
is on the basis that about half of the 
States will participate and that the 
States which do will have about two- 
thirds of the needy children covered by 
the conference version of the bill. 

Of this amount, $200 million is esti- 
mated to be the cost of adding unem- 
ployed parents as an eligible category. 

The cost of the increase is estimated 
to be $10 million, in the maximum, for 
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medical care for old-age assistance 
recipients, and $3 to $4 million is esti- 
mated to be the cost of the provision 
relating to foster family homes. The 
other provisions of the bill all together 
are estimated to cost about $1 million. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the ReEcorp in 
explanation of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
conferees have brought to the House 
what I will term a good conference re- 
port on a bad bill. 

The conference report is good in that 
it provides some needed improvements 
with regard to the existing aid to de- 
pendent children, title IV of the Social 
Security Act. 

The bill is bad because what is pur- 
portedly a temporary program will in- 
evitably become a permanent program 
costing several hundred million dollars 
annually to make Federal funds avail- 
able for something now cared for by 
State and local governments so that the 
effect of the bill will largely be to in- 
crease Federal funds and to reduce State 
and local funds used for child assistance. 

The Senate amendments that are ap- 
proved by the House conferees include: 
First, a change in the House effective 
date from April 1, 1961, to May 1, 1961; 
second, a provision permitting a State 
to deny aid under the bill if a parent 
receives unemployment compensation; 
third, the authorization of availability 
of Federal funds with respect to children 
placed in foster-family homes pursuant 
to a judicial determination; fourth, a 
change in the 80 percent limitation to 
100 percent for Federal funds on costs 
incurred in training of public welfare 
personnel; fifth, an increase in Federal 
matching for medical care expenditures 
for old-age assistance recipients; sixth, 
an adjustment and broadening of the 
House provisions pertaining to ceilings 
on grants made to certain possessions of 
the United States; and seventh, a provi- 
sion allowing the reimbursement of 
States for costs incurred with respect to 
State employees on temporary assign- 
ment with the Department of Labor of 
the Federal Government. 

Another Senate amendment that was 
accepted by the House but with signifi- 
cant amendment pertained to the denial 
of Federal aid to any State having a plan 
requiring for withholding payments with 
respect to a child because of conditions 
in the home. The House receded with 
an amendment providing that no denial 
of Federal aid to a State occur for this 
cause for any period prior to September 
1, 1962. This House amendment will 
have the effect of allowing the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make a study of the problem involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill 
but I commend my House colleagues who 
served with me as conferees for the work 
they did in conference, 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR SALE OF 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 262 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4728) to amend title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and all points of order against said bill 
are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 262 provides for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 4728, a bill to amend title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. The resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule, waiving 
points of order, with 2 hours of general 
debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 4728 is to author- 
ize the President to enter into agree- 
ments during the 1961 calendar year 
calling for the sale of an additional $2 
billion of agricultural commodities under 
the authority of title I of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, commonly called Public Law 
480. 

The most recent extension of Public 
Law 480 was Public Law 86-341, enacted 
September 21, 1959, which extended the 
act from December 31, 1959, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, and authorized the President 
to enter into agreements during each 
of the calendar years 1960 and 1961 at 
the rate of $1.5 billion per year, plus any 
unused authorization from the previous 
year. 

In May 1960, however, President Eisen- 
hower entered into an agreement with 
India which committed to this one coun- 
try $2.2 billion—more than two-thirds— 
of the total authorization for title I for 
the calendar years 1960 and 1961. This 
is the basic reason why this bill is neces- 
sary—to restore the authorization for 
these 2 calendar years back to the point 
where it would be except for the Indian 
agreement. 

Because the total amount of the Indian 
agreement exceeded the available au- 
thorization for the calendar year 1960, 
only the first-year portion of the agree- 
ment, amounting to about $530 million, 
was implemented at that time. The 
other 3-year portion of the agreement 
was formalized in January 1961, using up 
almost $1.6 billion of the President’s au- 
thority to enter into such agreements in 
this current calendar year, and leaving a 
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balance—due to carryover from 1960— 
of about $250 million. 

Other agreements signed this calendar 
year have not taken up virtually all of 
the 1961 authorization, so that operations 
under title I will be brought to a halt 
unless this additional authorization is 
provided. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 262. 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
er, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, my understanding of the 
rule is the same as the explanation given 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MavpvEen]. It calls for 2 hours general 
debate, all points of order are waived, 
and under the 5-minute rule all amend- 
ments will be in order. 

As I understand the bill H.R. 4728, 
when it was originally established back 
in 1954, this particular program was 
known as the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act. It started 
in 1954, and its purpose at that particu- 
lar time was to dispose of our farm sur- 
pluses in an orderly and constructive 
manner. None of us can find objection 
to the purposes for which this act was 
started in 1954 because at that particular 
time we had many billions of dollars in 
farm surpluses, and it was our desire and 
hope that we could dispose of a number 
of these surpluses, and at the same time 
provide food for many of the needy coun- 
tries that were in need of food at that 
particular time. 

However, after this program has been 
continued for these many years, and I 
believe about $11.4 billion have been ex- 
pended on it, we still find that we have 
some $9 billion in farm surpluses at the 
present time. 

The testimony, as I understood it be- 
fore the Rules Committee, was that this 
bill instead of now being a program to 
dispose of our farm surpluses in an or- 
derly and constructive manner, has more 
or less turned into a world welfare pro- 
gram from a feeding standpoint. I cite 
the testimony that about 74 percent of 
the particular amount that was appro- 
priated 2 years ago, as the gentleman 
from Indiana mentioned, has gone to 
three countries; namely, India, Poland, 
and Pakistan. 

It is very true that the last admin- 
istration entered into certain agree- 
ments after we extended the act 2 
years ago provicing $14 billion for 
each of the years 1960 and 1961. Certain 
agreements were made by the previous 
administration last May. They have 
been added to in January of this year. 
The fund is now down to about $250 mil- 
lion, and additional funds must be ob- 
tained, according to the proponents of 
the bill, to carry on through the balance 
of this particular year. This program 
calls for an additional $2 billion at this 
particular time. 

As I understand the facts, there are 
about $2.2 billion that has gone to India. 
I mention India because I do think we 
Should give this some consideration in 
view of the fact that we find the Premier 
of India has criticized the United States 
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so far as Cuba is concerned, while at 
the same time he has failed to criticize 
Russia when it took Hungary. Yet we 
have about $2.2 billion in these commod- 
ities that have gone to the country of 
India. 

Some of these other countries included 
in this program are Greece, Israel, In- 
dia, Uruguay, Pakistan, China—that is 
Taiwan—Poland, Peru, Vietnam, Fin- 
land, United Arab Republic, Iceland, 
Chile, Yugoslavia, Spain, Iran, Korea, 
Ecuador, Ceylon, France, Indonesia, Bra- 
zil, Turkey, and Bolivia. 

This covers quite a bit of territory. 

Very few dollars of this program ever 
get back into the United States. 

As I understand the program further, 
when it was started we considered vari- 
ous parts of it and purposes, such as 
grants, loans, sale, and barter. There 
is testimony from the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, that he has 
long been strongly in favor of the bar- 
ter program so that we in turn could 
barter our excess commodities and get 
sugar, tin, or other commodities that 
we might need. 

But, as a matter of fact, apparently 
the State Department has taken over 
this program rather than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they direct 
how it shall operate. The barter is down 
now around $125 million or $135 million 
per year, which, from my standpoint, 
is the most important part of this par- 
ticular bill. The bill calls for $2 billion. 
There will be an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HoEvEN], 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, which calls 
for $1.1 billion. In other words, the 
minority object to the $2 billion and feel 
that the $1.1 billion constitutes ample 
funds with which to carry on this pro- 
gram. 

I call this to your further attention, 
that the program does expire on Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. Consequently, hear- 
ings will have to be held shortly by the 
Committee on Agriculture to determine 
whether or not the program will be ex- 
tended. I have little doubt in my mind 
but that it will be extended. If so, I 
hope that the committee will look into 
it from the standpoint of whether or 
not the Committee on Agriculture is go- 
ing to continue this program with a view 
of disposing of these products in an 
orderly manner or whether they are 
going to continue the program through 
the State Department and operate it as 
a worldwide welfare program. 

I commend the proposed amendment 
for your consideration. I shall certainly 
support it. I think this will give them 
ample funds. As we continue to study 
the program and then come on with leg- 
islation to continue it, which I think the 
committee will do, if more funds are 
needed, requests can be considered at 
that time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. St. Grr- 
MAIN]. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with profound regret that I join with 
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my colleague, from Rhode Island, JoHN 
FocartTy, in announcing the death of the 
beloved president of Providence College, 
and my fellow alumnus, the Very Rev- 
erend Robert J. Slavin, of the Order of 
the Preachers. 

A saintly and scholarly man, Father 
Slavin was born 54 years ago, in Dor- 
chester, Mass. His early desire to follow 
a calling to the priesthood was evidenced 
by his devout service as an altar boy in 
his parish church. Even as a young 
child, all his actions were directed to the 
service of God, and his fellow men. He 
was loved and admired by all who knew 
him, and these sentiments have been 
shared by all those with whom he came 
into contact over the years. 

After graduating from Boston College 
High School, he entered Providence Col- 
lege, where he began his long years of 
study for the Dominican priesthood. He 
subsequently studied at St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Ky., St. Thomas Aquinas 
College, River Forest, Ill., Immaculate 
Conception College, Washington, D.C., 
and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1934. He received a master of arts de- 
gree from the Catholic University of 
America that same year, and in 1935 he 
was awarded his licentiate in sacred 
theology. In 1936 he was granted the 
degree of doctor of philosophy by the 
Catholic University. 

He served as professor of philosophy at 
the DePaul University, Chicago, Ill., and 
following this he held a similar position 
at the Catholic University of America. 
He became president of Providence Col- 
lege in May 1947 and continued in that 
office until his death 2 days ago. Father 
Slavin was the recipient of honorary de- 
grees from Brown University, Bryant 
College, Rhode Island College, Rhode Is- 
land College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, the University of Rhode Island, 
and St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He was an officer and member of numer- 
ous educational organizations, holding 
membership on the executive committee 
of the American Council on Education, 
and the advisory committee to the Sur- 
geon General of the United States on 
medical education. 

Father Slavin is mourned not only by 
the faculty, students, and the alumni of 
Providence College, but by all the people 
of Rhode Island, who have benefited in 
no small measure from his wisdom, 
scholarship, and goodness. The loss to 
his college and our State is irreparable. 
The great void left by his death touches 
the life of every man, woman, and child 
in Rhode Island. His contributions to 
the educational, civic, and religious life 
of our community are so great that he 
will be long remembered as one of the 
outstanding public benefactors in the 
history of Rhode Island. 

To his grieving father, brother, sisters, 
and fellow Dominican priests, we offer 
our most sincere sympathy. In contem- 
plating the life and labors of the late 
Very Reverend Father Slavin, one can- 
not help but receive inspiration and 
courage. May Almighty God grant him 
the rich eternal reward he has so justly 
merited. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it may 
come as some surprise that any Member 
from Kansas would take the floor to even 
make any adverse comment about Public 
Law 480. Kansas has benefited probably 
more under this law than any other 
State. Nevertheless, there is a related 
problem to Public Law 480, and I would 
feel less than responsible if I did not 
point out the several aspects of this to 
the House here this afternoon. This 
problem deals with the balance of pay- 
ments. 

On February 8, in the President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress on the balance-of- 
payments problems, the President said 
this: 

Our agricultural industry which is of un- 
paralleled efficiency must make its full con- 
tribution to our payments balance. 


Now from that statement, taken in 
context or out of context, I could not 
figure out just what it meant. Con- 
ceivably it could have meant that this 
administration was no longer going to 
support Public Law 480 because it had 
determined that it had an adverse or 
undesirable effect on our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems that were so dramat- 
ically emphasized toward the end of 
calendar year 1960 and in the early 
months of 1961. Because of the appre- 
hension that arose in my mind by reason 
of that statement as it presented itself, I 
wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
asked Mr. Freeman what that statement 
meant and further what the position, if 
any, was that this administration was 
going to take on Public Law 480. Ap- 
parently Mr. Freeman was not sure what 
the statement meant either, because over 
2 weeks elapsed before I had an ac- 
knowledgment to my letter. 

His reply in effect says, Yes, this ad- 
ministration does believe in the principle 
of Public Law 480, and will ask for its 
extension. 

Mr. Speaker, when the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey] was before the Committee on 
Rules I asked several questions as to the 
effect of the operation of Public Law 480 
on the balance-of-payments problem. 
Of course, to me, representing an agri- 
cultural area, the easy position to take 
is that it should not make any difference, 
that we should proceed to dispose of all 
the commodities possible regardless of 
the effect on the Treasury. I asked the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina if he could arrange with the 
Department of Agriculture officials re- 
sponsible for the administration of this 
program to get some figures to be pre- 
sented to us so we might know a little bit 
more what was the final bookkeeping re- 
sult of something like 8 years of opera- 
tion of this act. Without belaboring you 
with a tremendous number of figures let 
me say this. Thisis a big program. Over 
$13 billion worth of taxpayers’ money 
has gone into this program. Commodi- 
ties to that amount have been distrib- 
uted overseas and probably very little 
of that money is going to be recaptured 
' for the benefit of the Treasury or for 
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any of the agencies of this Govern- 
ment—at least proportionately very 
little. 

Please understand, I am not saying, 
none, because some of it, of course, has 
been recovered or will be utilized in lieu 
of other American dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the various titles in this 
bill I think are interesting. Title I has 
been discussed by our colleague from 
California [Mr. SmItH] and I am sure 
will be discussed later in some detail by 
members of the legislative Committee on 
Agriculture. Title I is the biggest title 
in the bill. We have authorized already 
the spending of over $9 billion in this 
particular area. Of the $9 billion ap- 
proximately $6 billion has already been 
committed or contracted for and has ac- 
tually moved into commerce or to the 
point of receipt. From this sale there 
exists at this time about $2% billion of 
unused foreign currency. That much is 
unused. And how much have we used? 
We have used about that same amount, 
or $1,715,900,000. So you can figure, 
roughly speaking, that we have utilized 
about $2 billion, there is slightly more on 
deposit available for future use of the 
country. 

I might add further that because of 
an amendment that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLrey], the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, insisted be added to Public Law 
480, I think in 1958, there is about $35 
million available on a loan basis to 
American industry for foreign invest- 
ment that would not otherwise have been 
available. 

Title II has to do with gifts. That 
should be distinguished from a subsec- 
tion of title III. Title II gifts include 
government-to-government, and under 
this particular title about three quarters 
of a billion dollars has been given out- 
right to other governments. 

Title III is very interesting and goes 
to the barter provision and also gifts to 
benevolent organizations. I think the 
House might be interested to know that 
$1.5 billion worth of commodities have 
been given by Commodity Credit to 
benevolent organizations. The principal 
ones are as follows: The Catholic War 
Relief Services, the Church World Serv- 
ice—that is the Episcopalian benevolent 
service organization—the Lutheran 
World Relief Society; CARE, which is, 
I understand, an associated group of 
benevolent and religious organizations 
for the distribution of surplus products 
to foreign nations. There is also a 
Jewish organization called Hadassah for 
the distribution of food. 

Not only have the commodities been 
given but the U.S. Government has also 
paid the cost of transportation of these 
commodities. You will recall there was 
in an earlier extension of the act an 
amendment added to the bill that the 
shipping must be carried in what we call 
American bottoms, that is, these com- 
modities must be shipped in vessels op- 
erated by American lines. I might add 
parenthetically for those of you who 
represent coastal areas that there is a 
subsidy in this bill for your economic 
interest group, because that transporta- 
tion cost is about twice what it could be 
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competitively if the goods were shipped 
in vessels under the flag of other na- 
tions. So this is not all a subsidy to the 
American farmer. 

The other part of title III I mentioned 
previously, that is, the barter provision. 
I think the record should be abundantly 
clear that the House would insist that 
this particular authority or title be given 
higher priority by the Department of 
Agriculture. Again quoting from the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, he said that the Department 
did not want to barter, they did not want 
to trade. They want to make grants or 
take soft currencies under title I we can- 
not use, but they are reluctant to enter 
into this barter arrangement. That 
certainly I cannot understand. I am 
sure the House would agree with me that 
more effort should be made to utilize the 
authority in Public 480, the barter 
provision, rather than through the soft 
currency and the gift authority. Under 
the barter provision there is no adverse 
effect on our balance of payments. 

This bill should pass, but I think it is 
important that we look at it in perspec- 
tive not only to see what it does to the 
Treasury but also to note the possible 
adverse effect it has on our balance of 
payments, and to further admonish the 
Department to increase the utilization of 
title ITI. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4728) to amend title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4728, with Mr. 
Bo..inc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in presenting this bill 
to the House I want to say I take great 
pride that I have participated in the 
preparation and passage of all bills 
through which we have provided pro- 
grams for the disposition of our great 
agricultural abundance. 

Some people regard our agricultural 
abundance as some sort of a curse or a 
burden. Actually, I consider it a bless- 
ing and a challenge. This abundance is 
a challenge to us. It is a clear indica- 
tion that we have failed in the past very 
miserably to master the arts of dis- 
tribution. 

Through all the years our mothers and 
fathers have prayed that a merciful Lord 
would make our fields to flourish and our 
people to prosper. That is exactly what 
has happened here in this great Repub- 
lic of ours. Our fields have flourished 
and our people have prospered. We have 
mastered the arts and techniques of 
production. 
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Our farmers have performed magnifi- 
cently both in times of peace and in 
times of war. Notwithstanding the fact 
they have made our fields flourish and 
our people prosper, somehow men in 
just about all walks of life point the 
finger of scorn at the farmer and hold 
him up to ridicule throughout the length 
and breadth of this great country and 
even throughout the world. We have 
tried in the Committee on Agriculture, 
and when I say we have tried, I mean 
the members of both major parties have 
tried, working faithfully and diligently 
together to provide some techniques of 
distribution. We have granted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture just about every 
power and authority that has been re- 
quested. The outgoing Secretary of 
Agriculture had more money and more 
manpower and more commissions and 
more committees than any of his pred- 
ecessors, and in an effort to do a good 
job, but the fact remains that he spent 
more money than all of his predecessors 
put together. Notwithstanding that fact, 
we still have an abundance of gigantic 
proportions, an abundance which we 
have tried to share with the less for- 
tunate peoples of the world. We have 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to sell these commodities for dol- 
lars. We have given him the right to 
sell these commodities for foreign cur- 
rency. We have given him a right to 
barter these commodities for strategic 
materials needed in our own economy 
and, yes, we have given him the right 
to grant and to give away the vital food 
and fibers we now have in storage 
wherever a need can be shown anywhere 
on this earth. 

It is unfortunate that we have been 
unable to dispose of the great abundance 
we have harvested. Unfortunately, our 
problem of abundance has been aggra- 
vated with the harvesting of every crop. 
Now we find ourselves with about $3.5 
billion invested in wheat alone, about 
$2.5 billion invested in corn and, prob- 
ably, $114 billion or $2 billion in cotton, 
a total investment in surplus commodi- 
ties of approximately $9 billion. Com- 
modities which we have been unable to 
sell or to barter away or to even give 
away. We have granted the Secretary 
the right to make these commodities 
available to needy people here at home— 
to the people in our orphanages, in our 
schools, and in our charitable and elee- 
mosynary institutions. We have tried 
to put food into the hungry mouths of 
Americans, and we have made these 
commodities available to people around 
the globe and, yet, we find we are still 
faced with a problem of abundance. 

Mr. Chairman, I will insert in the REc- 
ORD a list of the names of the countries, 
which have participated in this very 
Magnanimous program during 1960 and 
thus far in 1961. I do not think we 
would have had this program but for the 
fact that we did have an abundance of 
food and fiber. I do not think we were 
prompted entirely by motives of generos- 
ity. This program started out to be a 
surplus disposal program—an interna- 
tional trade program—a program 
through which we thought we would be 
able to expand our foreign markets. 
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Use or TITLE I, Pusiic Law 480 AuUTHORIZA- 
TION, CALENDAR YEARS 1960 AND 1961 


[Authorization of $1.5 billion ae carryover from pre- 
vious year available each of these 2 years] 











Calendar year 1960 
Millions 
I i ait tm Sicencwcahertinseaicinintae sem tasemaaeniei $555 
| Ie ee eee ; 
EE VIII sicccnemaitindiee tin cta-eeadnetis soininiiairaiie 2, 055 
Estimated 
SCC cost 
Country Date signed including 
ocean trans- 
portation 
Thousands 
Greece... .- sis ty aipteaicetion nd Jan. 7, 1960 $6, 511 
RN sn sic eeinacin tind kieied Es enacts 39, 424 
India (supplement) - .---- Jan. 8, 1960 52, 367 
Uruguay (supplement)_..| Jan. 13, 1960 5, 989 
Pakistan (supplement) -_-.| Jan. 28, 1960 38, 650 
China (Taiwan) (supple- 
Riba este ost Feb. 11, 1960 9, 697 
— (supplement) __.-- sawed gD adeitan cares 68, 658 
aed l a weoll sateen cies Feb. 12, 1960 17, 543 
Vietuain (supplement) _ _- Feb. 13, 1960 2, 059 
India (supplement) - - ..-- Mar. 21, 1960 12, 615 
PN hon Sis cre eth ks Mar. 23, 1960 5, 311 
United Arab Republic 
(Egypt) (supplement) -| Mar. 26, 1960 14, 781 
po” Se ae Apr. 6, 1960 2, 404 
Pakistan (supplement)--.| Apr. 11, 1960 16, 326 
Pe cinctarh a onan Sanioaniae xe Gs. it 115, 033 
NN ceca se pti tie gate May 4,1960 529, 750 
Finland (supplement) - May 6,1960 100 
Pakistan oa ment) _- May 27, 1960 700 
Chile_- tn .-| June 2, 1960 4, 207 
Yugoslavia. wise oikat ..--| June 3, 1960 26, 040 
sii stencil June 22, 1960 71, 637 
Israel (supplement)-_._...| June 30, 1960 7, 558 
Vietnam (supplement)---|._.~- Ocha n 1, 248 
Pe nciiiatenninntdnenn July 21, 1960 183, 581 
(a a ae July 26, 1960 12, 488 
India (supplement) - -___- July 29, 1960 68, 000 
United Arab Republic 
CNIS saint acinar Aug. 1, 1960 88, 176 
United Arab Republic 
ATI 5) itt aw nalocewhe Aug. 9, 1960 26, 377 
Chile (amendment) Sona Aug. 12, 1960 350 
China (Taiwan) -- ..--| Aug. 30, 1960 20, 585 
Korea (supplement)... ots - Sept. 16, 1960 810 
United Arab Republic 
(Syria) (amendment) --_| Sept. 17, 1960 1, 618 
Pakistan (supplement)--__| Sept. 23, 1960 15, 966 
India (supplement). .._..]..-..do-...._-- 17, 151 
Iran (supplement). -_.....| Sept. 26, 1960 16, 834 
Ecuador. ....-..-.---..-.| Sept. 27, 1960 1, 000 
SR ae ee Sept. 30, 1960 7, 200 
Uruguay (supple geal Oct. 14, 1960 3, 294 
Iran (supplement) - - Oct. 20, 1960 1,217 
ee Oct. 28, 1960 11, 223 
France.............-...-.| Nov. 4, 1960 2, 532 
ee eae ae Nov. 5, 1960 22, 723 
ee eee eS 15, 499 
islet cmt encisacaitedl Nov. 8, 1960 41, 100 
Ne ts UL Dec. 28, 1960 51, 900 
Brazil (amendment). --__- Dec. 29, 1960 57, 210 
Millions 
Total committed, 1960_- Fidieiden tin tinct ee 
Calendar year 1961 
Millions 
POU ois do Se cane datks a tieee sstpeaspel ee 
POS SI ia. cnevteccsnastiansenientian 1, 500 
Total a available for 1961- els bcetinn 
Estimated 
CCC cost 
Country Date signed including 
ocean trans- 
portation 
Thousands 
India (balance of 4-year |----- $1, 589, 250 
agreement) .? 
RN ss 6s 0 5 ~ cect dass Jan. 11, 1961 23, 478 
U nited | Arab Republic Jan. 16, 1961 4, 762 
(Egypt). 
China (Taiwan) (supple- | Feb. 9, 1961 5, 790 
ment). 
Iceland (supplement)_.-.| Feb. 27, 1961 75 
Indonesia (supplement)-.-| Mar. 2, 1961 7,014 
India (supplement)......| Mar. 9, 1961 43, 500 
Pakistan (supplement)_..| Mar. 11, 1961 9, 249 
Bian ccp ccsccauageaniennes Mecano 4, 100 
Vietnam ons tal ead bec Siccedlidens Mar. 25, 1961 3, 425 
Turkey (supplement)_...| Mar. 29, 1961 19, 500 
ON... suanddaaebal Apr. 3, 1961 2, 400 
MMIII: << ois ts npnattcinnidatignases Apr. 7, 1961 2, 158 
DOUVIR. «ani ecwksnncnccehes G6. 455.60 5, 000 
Millions 
Total Somiesheged, 1001s 52. Scene ncn esc cucsieanes $1, 720 
Balante Ape, 6 300 cabisdacicnuniessasvensaeua~ 120 


1 1st year of 4-year agreement. 
? Financing for last 3 years of 4-year agreement signed 
May 4, 1960. 
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In connection with the observation 
made by the gentleman who addressed 
the House a moment ago, I frankly 
confess that I have been disappointed, 
because the authority to barter these 
commodities away for strategic mate- 
rials has not been carried out to the 
true intent and meaning of the law. We 
did barter successfully and well for more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of strategic 
materials which are now worth perhaps 
a hundred million dollars more than 
they were at the time we received them; 
and on these materials we have saved 
$105 million a year storage cost. But 
all of a sudden barter was stopped and 
our committee has never been able to 
find out just why barter transactions 
were abandoned. 

It occurs to me that if my neighbor 
has something in abundance he does 
not need and I have something in abun- 
dance that I do not need, and each of 
us wants the thing the other has, it is 
only a natural and reasonable thing 
for us to barter and trade. If there 
is anything evil and unholy or un- 
American or unconstitutional about bar- 
ter transactions I challenge anyone in 
or out of the Government to come to 
our committee room and give us the 
benefit of the information he has. We 
have asked this question in the com- 
mittee room time and time again: First, 
why has barter been abandoned? Sec- 
ond, what is evil and unholy about 
barter? What is wrong about it? 
What is unwise about it? 

Perhaps someone may suggest that 
barter transactions interfere with nor- 
mal trade and commerce. I have said 
to those who make that assertion: Give 
me the facts in any one case to show 
where barter has interfered with the 
commerce of the world or with our 
domestic commerce. No one has yet 
been able to submit documentary evi- 
dence. It happens to be only the opinion 
of one or two men perhaps that has 
brought about the abandonment of our 
barter transactions. Barter has been 
placed at the bottom of the list. First 
is the sale for dollars, then sale for 
foreign currencies, then give-away pro- 
visions, then if you can neither sell for 
dollars, foreign currencies, or give it 
away, they will try to barter it away. 

Then we were told we were bartering 
for things we did not need. Our reply 
was that if we were bartering for things 
we did not need it is not our fault, but 
the fault of those administering the 
program, because you will find in the 
reports of the committee that we should 
not barter for things not needed. Soin 
a revision of Public Law 480 we wrote 
inte the act as guidelines that the 
President must make up and provide 
lists of articles for which we would bar- 
ter. We understand that list has been 
made. We also have been notified that 
our various agencies are anxious to use 
surplus commodities to barter for stra- 
tegic materials needed in our defense 
program. Yet the whole thing seems 
to be stymied. 

When you come to this bill it does not 
amend the substantive provisions of 
Public Law 480. We will have to bring 
in an extension bill at a later date dur- 
ing this session because Public Law 480 
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expires at the end of this year. This bill 
only authorizes the use of $2 billion 
more of these commodities to be used 
by our Government in sales for foreign 
currencies to the people of other coun- 
tries. Actually, I suppose that we have 
a great surplus not only of agricultural 
commodities but of foreign currencies. 
In the next bill we will try to provide 
some convertibility provision so that we 
can convert the currency from one coun- 
_try into the currency of another country. 

Coming to the bill now before us, it 
is an authorization to use $2 billion more 
of commodities. No one can say it is 
back-door spending, because we have al- 
ready spent the money. We have al- 
‘ready purchased and paid for the com- 
modities. Our warehouses are bulging 
with food and fiber, and we know the 
food is deteriorating. It is going out of 
condition and being used for purposes 
other than for human consumption. 

Are we going to refuse to grant this 
authority and abandon the Public Law 
480 program for the remainder of the 
year or are we going to authorize the 
use of this $2 billion? 

Why is the $2 billion necessary? If 
you will read the report you will see 
that in May of 1960 the President com- 
mitted $2.2 billion to one country, to-wit, 
India, more than two-thirds of the 
money available to him for the full 2 
years 1960 and 1961. I understand now 
that they are at the bottom of the barrel 
and have only slightly more than $100 
million left to finish out the year. I do 
not say this critically, but the fact re- 
mains that the information we have in- 
dicates that of the commodities made 
avilable more than 74 percent went to 
India, to Pakistan, and to Poland. The 
rest went to a long list of little countries 
in small amounts. 

I am not complaining about the In- 
dian agreement, but the fact is that of 
the’ amount of foreign currency to be 
received by us we only actually set aside 
about 15 percent for our own use; 42% 
percent of the remainder is to be a loan 
to be repaid to us in rupees, the Indian 
currency, over a period of 40 years. The 
other 4214 percent is a grant or a gift. 
I hope that will not be a pattern for all 
of the transactions hereafter to follow. 

But it is a solemn commitment made 
in May 1960 which our Government in 
good faith must keep. 

The question comes up as to whether 
or not this is a good program. I say 
it is a good program. I said on the floor 
of the House before, and I say now, I be- 
lieve it has been remarkably free from 
criticism, remarkably free from graft 
and fraud, and that we have accom- 
plished a lot with it. 

I do want to conclude by saying that I 
think the farmer has been bearing an 
unfair share of the cost of our foreign 
policy program. Why should all of this 
enormous expenditure be charged to the 
farm program, and yet it is so charged, 
in the public mind? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say, as one of 
the authors of this program originally, I 
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am. very much in favor of it. There was 
a question, however, that I did want to 
ask, with reference to the hearings on 
page 4, in which you asked these ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman: 

First I would like you to tell the commit- 
tee, if you can, why it is that no title IV 
program has been consummated. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. Chairman, we are cer- 
tainly friendly toward title IV. Weare push- 
ing title IV. And we expect to make an an- 
nouncement within the very near future of 
our first transaction under the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not a fact that the 
Congress authorized programs under title 
IV as a loan program? 

Mr. Duncan. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the program that 
contemplates sales for dollars, at low interest 
rates? 


The question I wanted to put to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture is, What has been 
done, if anything, since the date of these 
hearings with reference to title IV, which 
I consider to be a large part of the fu- 
ture of this program, if it is to be suc- 
cessful? 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, I think it is very 
unfortunate that no transactions were 
closed under that title. Our committee 
has had information to the effect that 
many countries were willing to purchase 
these commodities for dollar credit if low 
interest rates could be provided and long- 
term payment programs could be ar- 
ranged. Unfortunately, not a _ single 
transaction has been closed under title 
IV since we passed it. 

Now, we provided that the interest 
rate should not exceed the cost to the 
Federal Government, and we recom- 
mended that it be about 2 percent, and 
that the commodities be sold with a re- 
payment period of up to 20 years. In- 
stead of taking what we provided as a 
maximum, the administrator provided 
that as a minimum, and the interest 
rate, I think, was above 4 percent, and 
no country was able to pay that high in- 
terest rate; consequently no transactions 
were closed. 

Now, you asked me the question “What 
has happened since these hearings.” I 
am told that they are working on some 
transactions now, and they hope to con- 
summate at least one of them in the 
very near future. But, I can say to my 
friend that it will be the purpose of our 
committee to keep in touch with the 
situation, and to do all we can to urge, 
and to bring about the use of title 4. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman one _ additional 
question? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I refer to page 14 
of the hearings, near the top. 

Mr. IoANES. In most cases we have come 
mighty close to that. With regard to the 
Cooley provision you talk of, without 
identifying particular countries—I do not 
think we ought to do that on the record— 
there are two countries that refused to permit 
any loans to American business. The al- 
ternative is to say, “No” to them completely 
and not move the commodity, or to negotiate 
as best you can and hope that next year you 
will do a better job of convincing them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not agree that in 
order to move commodities you are going to 
have to make up your mind about that? 

Mr. IoANES. Yes, sir. 
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Then there follows quite a statement 
by you as chairman, and I will not read 
it, regarding the long-term interest rate. 
I want to know why that program has 
not been pushed harder. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, the basic agree- 
ment must provide for the setting aside 
of 25 percent of the foreign currency 
generated by the transaction. I offered 
that amendment which was adepted. I 
was prompted to do so by many business- 
men who thought that it would be a 
good idea, and it turned out to be a good 
idea. I think the program has been very 
wisely and well administered. But the 
recipient country must agree, in the 
basic agreement, to a set aside of that 
25 percent which was referred to by the 
gentleman as the Cooley funds, and I 
think we should insist on its being in 
every basic agreement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that I support the chairman 
in that. I think this long-term develop- 
ment that we have talked about basically 
in some of these countries ought to be 
carried out by loans from receipts under 
these programs which are there, and 
which stay in those countries. That 
seems to me one way in which we can 
use these counterpart funds that come 
as a result of these agreements, rather 
than coming back to the Treasury of 
the United States, and asking for sup- 
port, as we did yesterday for some $500 
million for South and Central America. 
I do not say that program is wrong, but 
I think we can do more with this 
program. 

In addition, I think the gentleman’s 
committee developed in these hearings 
that there are large amounts of counter- 
part funds in many of these countries 
which are not being used and which 
ought to be loaned at low interest to 
businesses that can help develop some 
of these underdeveloped countries where 
these products are sold. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman will 
recall that back in the early days of the 
Marshall plan there was objection to 
our using anything that we had re- 
ceived of value even to pay our own 
expenses. Under this program we have 
used $1,609 million to pay American ex- 
penses abroad. In other words, we have 
saved that much in dollars; we have 
paid that much with surplus commod- 
ities. If we could use the 25 percent set- 
aside for American businessmen to bor- 
row and to build in foreign countries 
I think it would benefit the receipient 
country. Another thing: that we could 
do to improve our situation, and we are 
trying to do it, is to promote better 
markets for our farm commodities in 
foreign countries. We have set-aside, 
I think it is 5 percent, to be used by the 
administration in market promotional 
work. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was there not some 
evidence, Mr. Chairman, that it was 
only up to 2 percent in some of these 
countries? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; we authorized 5 
percent, but unfortunately they have not 
used the money. They have used about 
half of what we authorized. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It seems to me that 
some of these suggestions coming out of 
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the Committee on Agriculture are very 
good and I should hope that the gen- 
tleman’s committee can stimulate who- 
ever is in charge of this program to use 
some of these tools which you have 
given them in some of this legislation, 
which I think is broadly in the public 
interest. 

Mr. COOLEY. We shall certainly con- 
tinue our efforts in that direction. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I notice 
on page 11 of the hearings the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] estab- 
lished the fact that 42 percent of this 
$2 billion Indian transaction is an out- 
right gift. 

Mr. COOLEY. The 42}% percent is a 
gift, 4214 percent a loan, and 15 percent 
is reserved for U.S. uses. 

Mr. JONAS. In questioning Depart- 
ment witnesses, the gentleman from 
Texas further established the fact or in 
answer to his question it was indicated 
that the Department was not prepared 
to say that that policy would continue. 
What are the facts? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoaGe] was disturbed over 
the fact that the Indian agreement 
might be considered as a pattern for 
future transactions. Certainly we do 
not agree. I am sure we agree with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] that 
it is unfortunate that the Indian agree- 
ment calls for a donation of 42% per- 
cent of the amount involved. 

Mr. JONAS. My question is: Did we 
get any agreement or any statement out 
of the Department witnesses indicating 
that that pattern will not be followed 
under this bill, or are we to assume that 
$500 million of this $2 billion will be 
given away instead of being traded for 
foreign goods? 

Mr. COOLEY. All I can say is that I 
know the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaGE] tried to make his position per- 
fectly clear. I think he did. I am sure 
the administrators, the people in the 
Department, know how the committee 
feels about it. 

Mr. JONAS. All I could get from the 
answers to the questions was that they 
would study the matter, but they made 
no commitment to the committee and 
therefore to the Congress. 

Mr. COOLEY. This agreement was 
made in May 1960, and these are new 
fellows down there now. I can only hope 
they will not have to follow the old 
pattern. 

Mr. JONAS. I thought we might get 
a commitment out of them that if the 
old pattern was wrong it would be dis- 
carded and would not be followed in con- 
nection with this $2 billion. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it 
very clear at the outset of this debate 
that I favor and support Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. I had the privi- 
lege of participating in the writing of 
this tremendously useful and construc- 
tive law in the 83d Congress. Through 
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the years it has been invaluable in im- 
plementing both our foreign and our ag- 
ricultural policies, and its benefits have 
become widely recognized by farmers, 
taxpayers, and the general public. 

The bill as reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture does just one thing—it 
increases by $2 billion the amount of 
funds which can be spent during the bal- 
ance of calendar year 1961 to finance 
foreign currency sales under title I of 
the act. This $2 billion would be over 
and above the $1.5 billion already au- 
thorized and already spent. 

You will note that the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture 
signed a minority report as to the $2- 
billion authorization, contending that 
the Department of Agriculture had not 
justified their asking for $2 billion. They 
did justify their asking for $1.1 billion. 
Our minority had in mind that in view 
of the large expenditures being made 
under Public Law 480 and the large ex- 
penditures contemplated the Congress 
should not authorize the appropriation 
of more money than was obligated. 

I think it stands to reason that that 
should be done not only for the protec- 
tion of the program but to relieve it of 
any criticism by having it said that we 
are issuing blank checks for agreements 
which are still in the embryo stage and 
have not been entered into. So I pro- 
pose to present an amendment at the 
proper time to reduce this $2-billion au- 
thorization by $900 million, which would 
authorize then the expenditure of $1.1 
billion in addition to the funds which 
they already have on hand. 

It is our contention that they have 
ample money to carry on this program 
for the balance of the calendar year 
1961, and that is all that the $2 billion 
authorization applies to. 

I think I should point out at this time 
that it is necessary to extend Public 
Law 480 before this session of Congress 
adjourns in that the act will expire on 
December 31, 1961. I understand that 
full and ample hearings will be held 
within the next few weeks at which the 
extension of Public Law 480 will be con- 
sidered, and at that time whatever new 
authorizations are ready or are justified 
Iam sure will be approved. 

I certainly want to vote for all the 
authorization money that is necessary 
to carry on the program, but I am quite 
skeptical of this idea of authorizing the 
appropriation of money for agreements 
which, as I say, are still ‘n the embryo 
stage and have not come into being. As 
far as the amount of money on hand, 
which has been referred to, the balance 
on April 8, 1961, was $120 million. That 
is in addition to the $1.1 billion that has 
previously been authorized which will 
amount to the sum of $1,220 million for 
the balance of the year 1961. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. What $1,200 million is 
the gentleman referring to? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am referring to the 
$1.1 billion that has been already au- 
thorized and committed, as I understand 
it. 
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Mr. POAGE. I do not understand. 
Let us see if we cannot understand it. 
What figure of $1,200 million is there? 

Mr. HOEVEN. According to my fig- 
ures, the balance as of April 8, 1961, is 
$120 million. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. And the new authori- 
zation for the calendar year 1961 is $1.500 
million. 

Mr. POAGE. Where is that now? 
That is the one-half of the $3 billion 
authorization which was made; is that 
what you were referring to? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, that is correct, but if 
I understand it, that money has long 
since been committed and at least most 
of it was committed prior to the 20th 
day of January 1961. 

Mr. HOEVEN. All I know about it is 
on page 2 of the document handed to me 
this morning—it says, “carryover $340 
million.” 

Mr. POAGE. The carryover, begin- 
ning the ist of January 1961; that is 
correct. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. But on the 20th day of 
January 1961, that is not correct. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It says the new au- 
thorization for the calendar year 1961 is 
$1.5 billion. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct, but by 
the 20th day of January, that was not 
correct; was it? 

Mr. HOEVEN. The total available for 
1961 was $1,840 million and they com- 
mitted in 1961 $1,720 million, leaving a 
balance on April 8, 1961, of $120 million. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct so there 
is only $120 million left. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I imagine under that 
kind of analysis, the gentleman from 
Texas is correct. 

Mr. POAGE. So it is not fair to say 
that $1,700 million is to be available to 
carry on this program. There is only 
$120 million, or there was, 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I refer to the new au- 
thorization for the year 1961, and it is all 
in the same figure. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct, but 4 
months of the year 1961 have gone by. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I appreciate that fact, 
and the gentleman may be correct in his 
analysis, and if we can correct the rec- 
ord in that respect. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to make sure 
that we are not saying there is $1,700 
million available at this time, because it 
is not there. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Looking at your record on 
page 9 of your hearings, the chairman 
said: 

How much money do you have now un- 
committed? 


The answer was, “$150 million.” 

Since the time of the hearings, up un- 
til the date of April 8 that you have on 
this other statement that I find here, 
there was $20 million committed. So, 
according to your figures before us here, 
you have $120 million uncommitted. I 
think the gentleman from Iowa is 
correct. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BOW. At least, if your hearings 
are correct, then you are correct in your 
statement. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is correct; there 
is no argument about that. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly the point 
I was raising. The gentleman said that 
$1,700 million is presently available. 
There is only $120 million, and that is 
exactly the point the gentleman from 
Ohio has made, and that is exactly the 
point the gentleman from Iowa now con- 
fesses. But there is not $1,700 million 
available at this time, as the gentleman 
from Iowa first said: 


There is only $120 million. 


Mr. BOW. One further observation, 
I confess surprise to find further in the 
same statement that there is approxi- 
mately $150 million still uncommitted— 
now $120 million—and reference to $2 
billion. Listen to this language: “The 
small balance of $2 billion.” I am a 
little startled to find that people are 
coming up from downtown and speak- 
ing of $2 billion as a small balance. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Iryield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I notice here that in 
the debate the phrase “moneys avail- 
able” is used frequently. Unfortunately, 
if the gentleman will permit, there is 
not any money available. The bill itself 
authorizes the Department to enter into 
agreements for the sale of commodities 
for which this Government is to receive 
foreign currencies which are not con- 
vertible. 

The point I would like to make to the 
gentleman here is that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had practically all 
its funds exhausted a few months ago, 
and the Congress refused to restore that 
capital impairment. ‘The Corporation 
can get its funds in two ways: First, 
through the appropriation process where 
we put up American dollars for that 
which they sell for foreign currency, or 
they can sell for dollars and have those 
funds available. 

So I may point out again that this bill 
under which we are selling commodities 
for which we paid American dollars, sell- 
ing them for foreign currencies which 
are not convertible, the Appropriations 
Committee will be called on to appro- 
priate dollar for dollar every dollar 
amount which is before us. I think that 
any effort to go overboard in this pro- 
gram with commodities that otherwise 
could be used under payment in kind to 
help bring our production in balance is 
costly, because if we could use these 
commodities to bring our production in 
balance we would save the price support 
cost of those products in the amount 
that production is reduced. 

I thank the gentleman, and I would 
like to point out again that there is no 
money available now and there will not 
be. Actually what we do here will call 
for providing money later. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question: Does the gentleman 
believe we should authorize appropria- 
tion of money which has not been justi- 
fied by the Department? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. What we do here is 
commit ourselves to future appropria- 
tions. I think there should be ample 
justification before the committee for 
these expenditures before we have to 
bring in the appropriation bill paying 
these costs. We must do that in the 
next several weeks. The bigger the 
amount here, the bigger our appropria- 
tion request must be. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am giad the gentle- 
man has made his position clear. That 
is exactly my position, and in the judg- 
ment of the minority there is no ample 
justification for more than the $1.1 bil- 
lion for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1961. 

Before this session of Congress ad- 
journs we will again consider the au- 
thorizations which are justified at that 
time in connection with the extension 
of Public Law 480—it must be extended 
this year. I do not think we should 
issue a blank check unless it is justified. 

I just want to make myself clear again 
that I do not think they have justified 
their askings. I am willing to authorize 
money to carry out the items if they are 
justified. Certainly the American tax- 
payers have the right to expect that the 
expenditure of some $900 million will 
not be authorized by the Congress with- 
out a program being submitted, or that 
the $1 billion will be authorized based 
on pure speculation without actual 
agreements or without even potential 
agreements reduced to negotiations. 
Certainly it is not expecting too much 
to have them justify their asking. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Iyield. 

Mr. JONAS. In view of the comments 
of the gentleman from Mississippi and 
those of the gentleman from Iowa, I 
think the record should be crystal clear 
that whatever we do here today in au- 
thorizing commodities to be given away, 
exchanged, or traded for foreign cur- 
rencies, ultimately this Congress will 
have to put up the money to replenish 
the CCC in a subsequent appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That iscorrect. 

Mr. JONAS. I am not opposed to the 
program—lI voted for it and for its ex- 
tensions and am in favor of extending it 
today—but I think we ought to under- 
stand what we are doing. We are not 
simply trading commodities we have in 
storage for foreign currencies. We are 
committing this Government and this 
Congress for a future appropriation to 
pay for the cost of those commodities. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I was interested in his inquiry 
about the grant to India. The largest 
part of this authorization and agreement 
last year was to India, supplemented in 
the year 1961. Forty-two and one-half 
percent of that going to India was a di- 
rect grant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I suspect in view of 
the rivalry between India and Pakistan 
that Pakistan will have to be afforded 
the same kind of treatment. 
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Mr. JONAS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that is the reason I asked my 
colleague from North Carolina the ques- 
tion, because as I read the colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Texas and 
department witnesses, it was clearly es- 
tablished that $500 million of this $2 
billion involved will be an outright gift. 
You received no commitment from the 
department witnesses that there will be 
a change in the pattern. All you re- 
ceived were assurances that the subject 
was being studied; is that true? 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is correct. 

Getting back to this authorization, let 
me point out that on January 9, 1961, 
the Eisenhower administration asked for 
an additional $1.1 billion, the exact 
amount contained in my amendment. 
The Department asked for the additional 
$1.1 billion, some $900 million less than 
that provided in this bill. In a letter 
to the Congress requesting $1.1 billion, 
the Department justified that amount 
and nothing more. 

Let me point out the thing that con- 
cerns those of us on the minority side. 
The original purpose of Public Law 480 
when enacted was for the orderly dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties. We had a great surplus then, and 
we have it now. It is interesting to note 
that in spite of the tremendous job we 
have done in disposing of agricultural 
commodities to date under Public Law 
480, in excess of some $9 billion, we still 
have invested in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation about $9 billion or more. In 
spite of all of our efforts, we have a con- 
tinuing problem. 

It seems to me that we are departing 
from the original purposes of Public 
Law 480, to-wit, the orderly disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities. I can 
see in the offing a great program for 
world relief and welfare. It is admitted 
by the Department of Agriculture that 
this is their purpose. 

In the testimony of Mr. John P. Dun- 
can, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, on March 15, 1961, before our com- 
mittee, he said, among other things: 

The American farmer is efficient and pro- 
ductive. And this capacity offers great op- 
portunities to feed needy people in this 
country, particularly in depressed areas. 

There is also great opportunity to attack 
hunger and malnutrition overseas. 

At this point, I want to make clear the 
administration’s position on farm abundance. 
We do not view it as a problem which forces 
us into a surplus disposal operation. We do 
not view it as a national catastrophe. 
Rather we believe U.S. farm productivity is 
a national blessing. 


This all seems to indicate that we are 
departing from the original purpose of 
Public Law 480 and that we are now 
embarking on a world relief program. 
Now, if that is the policy of this admin- 
istration, then let them charge these ex- 
penditures to the proper agencies of the 
Government involved. I, for one, am 
getting fed up with the Department of 
Agriculture being charged with all of 
these expenditures when a large part of 
it should be charged to the Department 
of State and a large part of it should 
be charged to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and not charged 
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to the American farmer and the Depari- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I suggested to Department witnesses 
before our committee on this bill that 
I thought it was high time to start to do 
some bookkeeping and that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should only be 
charged for those items which truly 
should be charged to the Department of 
Agriculture. For instance, take the 
school lunch program. It started out 
during a period of surpluses and has 
now become a permanent part of our 
way of life, which apparently cannot be 
changed. The milk program is also a 
good thing. Still, both of these programs 
are charged to the Department of Agri- 
culture whereas the school lunch pro- 
gram and the milk program benefit all 
the children of the United States and 
contribute to their general welfare. The 
same way with these vast expenditures 
for foreign aid and foreign relief. Why 
should they not be charged to the De- 
partment of State and not to the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do I 
understand, then, that if, for example, 
food was furnished to these distressed 
areas, that would be charged to the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Exactly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that $1.1 billion had 
been justified? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Has been justified, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Since when did justifi- 
cation have any meaning around here? 
I seem to recall that yesterday we passed 
a bill for $600 million that had no justifi- 
cation whatever. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think the gentleman 
is correct in that assumption. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wondered whether 
justification meant anything. 

Mr. HOEVEN. As far as this bill is 
concerned, there is no justification for 
the $2 billion. We should not give them 
any more money than they can actually 
use at this time, in view of the fact that 
we will, within a few weeks, take another 
look at the situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, What is the difference in princi- 
ple between these proceedings today and 
the one yesterday? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Well, the principle may 
be the same, but involved in the debate 
on yesterday was the serious problem 
involving foreign affairs and the security 
of our country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
to say, we were all frightened yesterday, 
and it had to be done right then. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman can 
draw his own conclusions and make up 
his own mind on that. 

Mr. GROSS. Everything is peace and 
light today; is that right? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Now, I would like to 
say another thing which concerns me 
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somewhat relative to the beneficiaries of 
our bounty. Reference was made to Mr. 
Nehru of India. He has seen fit to criti- 
cize the U.S. Government for its action 
in relation to Cuba. I have taken from 
the same issue of a Washington paper 
an item covering the criticism by Mr. 
Nehru of the United States in that 
regard, and turning to another page of 
that same paper I find that India is 
to ask for $638 million foreign aid 
from the United States. I do hope that 
all of these agreements are carefully 
analyzed, and that we be generous to 
our friends who will stand with us when 
the chips are down. 

I simply want to point out that I think 
all we should authorize at this time is 
$1.1 billion, as provided in my amend- 
ment. The $900 million is not justified 
at this time in view of the fact that with- 
in a few weeks we will review this entire 
picture, and we then can authorize what- 
ever can be justified at that time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of H.R. 4728 is to authorize the 
President to enter into agreements dur- 
ing the 1961 calendar year calling for 
the sale of an additional $2 billion of 
agriculture commodities under the Agri- 
culture Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, which is better known 
as Public Law 480. 

My colleagues will remember that this 
law was extended in September 1959 to 
December of 1961. 

There has been no more far-reaching 
law in all of our history to dispose of 
agricultural produce than this act under 
debate today. In a period of some 6% 
years, we have sold over $9 billion of 
agriculture produce outside of the United 
States. These sales have extended from 
Argentina to Iceland and from Spain to 
Indonesia. The greater portion of the 
agriculture products disposed of have 
been those under price support, and more 
immediately those in which we have a 
vast surplus. The contracts for sale as 
of March 11, 1961, were a total of 225. 
This means that we have been active in 
the international field in disposing of 
surplus agriculture produce in this coun- 
try. The law has been of tremendous 
assistance to agriculture generally. I 
can speak with some authority when I 
say that this law has almost been a sal- 
vation in the soybean field. For many 
years when we ran a great surplus of soy- 
bean oil we have been able to dispose of 
it in countries where shortages of oil 
have occurred. In 1957 and 1958, soy- 
bean oil took the place of olive oil in the 
Mediterranean countries from Spain to 
Greece. 

Since World War II, the originators 
of soybean processing—the Japanese— 
have been cut off from their previous 
source of supply, which was Manchuria. 
In many years during the 1950’s, the 
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United States sold in excess of 40 million 
bushels a year in the Japanese market. 
Recently, additional new requests have 
been received from countries abroad. 
We are now in the process of winding up 
negotiations with India for approximate- 
ly $2 billion in sales over the next few 
years. Pending also is another rather 
large contract with Pakistan. Both of 
these are underdeveloped areas of the 
world where approximately 200 million 
people are ill fed 365 days of the year. 
As everyone knows, American agricul- 
ture has been producing far more agri- 
cultural commodities than can be sold 
through the normal channels of trade for 
consumption at home and abroad. Pub- 
lic Law 480 has been the major instru- 
ment of the United States in making use 
of this abundance in countries through- 
out the world. It is the keystone of our 
use of agricultural surpluses to help 
friendly nations in need of assistance. 

From 1954 through December of 1960, 
we have sold abroad the following agri- 
cultural commodities: 1,437 billion bush- 
els of wheat; 288 million bushels of feed 
grains; 49 million hundredweight of rice; 
over 5 million bales of cotton; more than 
4 billion pounds of fats and oils, the 
major portion of which was soybean oil; 
and 113 million pounds of meat. The 
size of these sales almost staggers imagi- 
nation. 

In many areas of the world, we have 
been granting economic aid to under- 
developed countries in the form of loans 
and grants. We have used the foreign 
currency resulting from these sales in 
that economic development instead of 
American dollars. To the extent that 
foreign currency has taken the place of 
dollars, the outflow of gold from the 
United States has been stopped and dol- 
lar appropriations for expenditure 
abroad have been unnecessary. 

It is essential not only to agriculture, 
but also to the general weifare of this 
country that this program be continued. 

Undoubtedly title I of Public Law 480 
has been the major use for sale under 
the program. I do think it important at 
this time that no opportunity should be 
lost to take full advantage of every op- 
portunity to explore other ways of dis- 
posing of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under other titles of the bill. My 
colleagues will recall my comments of a 
few moments ago to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. In 
those comments, I tried to be construc- 
tive. It is my belief that title IV of this 
bill could be used to a greater extent than 
it has in the past. Title IV is a loan pro- 
gram and contemplates covering a great 
many years. This gives constancy to the 
program and gives countries purchasing 
from us a chance to make long-term 
commitments, based upon the needs for 
individual years. 

I was happy to see that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated on page 5 
of the hearings on this bill as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, we are certainly friendly, as 
I said, toward the title IV authority. We 
have already begun moving in this direction. 
We are pushing title IV. And we are right 
now on the verge of signing an agreement 
with a foreign country for our first sales 
under the program, 
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The Cooley amendment has a great 
many advantages. Under that program, 
counterpart funds could be used to per- 
mit loans to American business to de- 
velop backward countries. This in turn 
would provide much-needed jobs to those 
areas which have immense populations 
and great underemployment. This 
again would substitute for American dol- 
lars which we are providing in many 
instances to develop and assist under- 
developed countries. 

I note again on page 16 of the hear- 
ings that the committee has under con- 
sideration its own thinking on trying to 
eliminate barriers to trade for Ameri- 
can products in countries benefiting by 
Public Law 480. If we do business with 
those countries under Public Law 480, it 
is entirely reasonable that they should 
not throw barriers or tariffs against agri- 
culture produce which is not subject to 
Public Law 480. 

We have for many years been trying 
to break down barriers to world trade 
in agricultural produce. The United 
States ought to be able to sell agricul- 
tural produce in any part of the world 
without local quotas or local tariffs 
against our produce. It is my hope that 
the House Committee on Agriculture, and 
its great chairman, will continue to fol- 
low this matter, using all of the legis- 
lation we have in Public Law 480, to 
force countries accepting the benefits of 
Public Law 480 to grant entry to our 
other agricultural products. 

A fourth matter of considerable im- 
portance is the attempts that should be 
made under this bill to promote mar- 
kets for our agricultural produce abroad. 
At the present time, 2 percent of the 
counterpart funds are subject to con- 
vertibility for this purpose. I realize 
there has been resistance to this by the 
countries having counterpart funds un- 
der this program. The chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, on 
page 18 of the hearings, states: 

Would it not be an advantage if we in- 
creased that 2 percent to, say, 10 percent con- 
vertibility for this purpose? 


It appears to me that 2 percent con- 
vertibility is very low for use in promot- 
ing our agricultural program for sale of 
other products abroad. Ten percent is 
certainly reasonable. We ought to make 
every effort to dispose of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities not only under this 
program but also just in the open market. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of the five 
authors of Public Law 480, the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. What appeared at that time 
a radical departure from the normal pat- 
tern of trade which we had followed for 
over 150 years, has been a tremendous 
success. It was a breakthrough for 
American agriculture in world markets. 
Some parts of the program have fol- 
lowed much in line with the popular 
words “Food for Peace.” ‘There is no 
greater weapon we have in the battle 
against world communism than the tre- 
mendous surplus of agriculture which is 
grown in the United States every year. 
This surplus should be considered a bless- 
ing. I believe that most people do be- 
lieve it is a blessing, whether they live 
on the farm or in the city. Our real 
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problem has been to get worldwide dis- 
tribution for American agricultural 
produce at reasonable prices and under 
programs which are adaptable to our 
economy. Public Law 480 has been the 
greatest instrument we have had in my 
lifetime for the sale of American produce 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 

The enactment of H.R. 4728 will give 
continuance to that program and do 
much to strengthen American agricul- 
ture and win friends throughout the 
world, whom the United States needs in 
this precarious moment in history. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve public hearings should be held be- 
fore further authorizations are made 
under Public Law 480. 

There are strong indications the origi- 
nal goal of the program—surplus 
disposal—has been scrapped in favor of 
a gigantic worldwide welfare program. 
Public hearings would make clear the 
new nature and new goals of the pro- 
gram and would enable the Congress 
to measure its full implications and 
determine the effect on foreign and 
domestic agricultural markets. 

If Public Law 480 is to be primarily a 
welfare program, bookkeeping should be 
changed so that the cost is charged to 
welfare, not to the farmer, and proce- 


dures should be changed to prevent 
opening the floodgates for back-door 
spending. 

Our Nation faces a serious balance-of- 
payments problem. Before any further 
agreements are consummated, consider- 
ation should be given to adding “spend- 


ing by U.S. tourists” to the list of 
approved uses for foreign currencies ac- 
quired under this program. Tourists 
could exchange dollars for local cur- 
rencies at the embassy upon entering 
the country. This would help to reduce 
the outflow of dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, it is most 
difficult to discuss a problem when the 
opposition alleges its great devotion for 
and support of the program; but the sole 
question here is whether you are going to 
pay the previous administration’s obli- 
gations only or whether you are going to 
continue this program. 

The gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
HoEVEN] repeated several times that the 
minority—every member of which on 
our committee signed the minority re- 
port—was anxious to carry on this pro- 
gram, was anxious to provide all the 
funds necessary, but that $1.1 billion 
had been documented and had been 
justified whereas the additional $900 
million had not been justified. 

From his standpoint he is exactly cor- 
rect. The previous administration rec- 
ommended $1.1 billion as of January 9, 
1961, as being the amount necessary to 
carry out the obligations already in- 
curred by that administration—that is, 
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incurred or under negotiation at that 
time. In other words, it took exactly 
$1.1 billion on the 9th day of January to 
complete the obligations of the adminis- 
tration. If you are willing to say that 
you want to saw this program off as of 
the 9th day of January, and say that 
you will carry out the obligations created 
by the previous administration but will 
provide no funds whatever for any new 
obligations; if you are unwilling to pro- 
ceed with anything new, but simply 
want to stop right where the previous ad- 
ministration said they had gone, then 
you want to vote for the proposal to cut 
this down to $1.1 billion because that is 
all that was justified on the 9th day of 
January in 1961. But if you want a con- 
tinuing program—I do not know 
whether you do or not; I do—one which 
will enable the present administration 
to sign some contracts, too, then you are 
going to have to provide for the use of 
more of these surplus commodities. You 
do not have to provide for the appropria- 
tion of new moneys. We have already 
paid for these commodities. But you 
have got to authorize the use of these 
commodities for this program and you 
have got to authorize the use of more 
than the amount the previous admin- 
istration had already committed. 

We have to go from the 9th day of 
January 1951 on which this last report 
was based, until the lst day of January 
1962. It does not make any difference 
if we are going to bring in another 
480 bill here in the next few months, 
because that bill is going to start its 
effectiveness on the lst day of January 
1962, and you have the time between 
now and the ist day of January 1962, 
for which you had on the 15th day of 
April authority to use $120 million of 
these surplus commodities. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to reem- 
phasize the fact that the gentleman has 
pointed out, that the previous adminis- 
tration allowed $2.2 billion to India, 
which was two-thirds of all the money 
available. That same administration 
negotiated transactions totaling an ad- 
ditional $1,250 million which are ready 
now to be closed. If you take the $1.1 
billion you will not even have enough 
money to close those transactions. We 
will be out of business from now to the 
31st of December. 

Mr. POAGE. The previous adminis- 
tration had committed this money at 
a rate about 50 percent in excess of the 
authorization by the Congress up until 
the 20th of January 1961. They had 
made commitments at a rate of about 
150 percent of what the Congress had 
authorized up to that time. If we 
stopped right now we could not carry 
on any substantial additional program. 
As the gentleman has just pointed out, 
the past administration committed $2.2 
billion in the Indian agreement. Now 
it is suggested, “Well, you won’t do any- 
thing for Pakistan.” Can this Nation 
do business in this world on that sort 
of basis? giving India $2.2 billion and 
saying to Pakistan, their neighbor, who 
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is our military ally—and India is not— 
“No, the Congress would not authorize 
the use of any of these surplus commod- 
ities after the 20th day of January 1961. 
After that time the Congress did not 
want us to use any of these commod- 
ities.” 

* Mr. COOLEY. One other observa- 
tion: Unless this bill is passed as we pre- 
sented it, the negotiations now being 
conducted with Brazil over an agreement 
would have to be abandoned. We would 
just be out of business. 

Mr. POAGE. All but $120 million of 
these negotiations will have to be 
abandoned. There is $120 million that 
can be used to fulfill those obligations, 
and that is all that can be used from now 
until 1962 unless you pass this full 
amount rather than this bobtailed 
amount which pays the debt of the past 
administration, I grant you that, but is 
it honest, is it fair, for this House simply 
to pay the debts of a past administra- 
tion and say to the present administra- 
tion that you are absolutely hamstrung? 
One could take that position, all right, 
if he wanted to, but it does not seem to 
me he can very consistently take that 
position and at the same time say, ‘““We 
believe in this program, we are thor- 
oughly sold on this program, we want 
this program to go on, but we do not 
want the new administration to do any- 
thing about it. We are glad to pay the 
debts of the past administration but we 
are not willing to let the new adminis- 
tration do anything about it.” 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to emphasize 
one other fact. We have talked about 
these programs for many months and 
years during the past administration and 
the present administration. This would 
end the food for peace program. 

Mr. POAGE. It will end the food for 
peace program. It will end the 480 pro- 
gram. What disturbs me so badly, be- 
cause these are able gentlemen, is that 
they get up here and say, “We ought to 
have a continuing program, we ought 
to have something these people can rely 
on from year to year,” and then they 
deny the new administration the right 
to use these surplus commodities. Gen- 
tlemen, we must give foreign countries a 
long repayment period. I agree. I in- 
troduced legislation to do this last year. 
Yet I saw another minority report last 
year which would have prohibited this 
committee and this Congress from au- 
thorizing that long period of time or 
those low interest rates which were 
spoken of with so much gusto just a few 
moments ago. I know where the votes 
came from which killed that low inter- 
est rate, and you do too. I know where 
the votes came from which prohibited 
us from making a 10-year agreement 
with anybody, and you do too. 

It is perfectly all right for anybody 
to hold those views, but how can they 
hold those views and at the same time 
tell this House, ‘““We must have a pro- 
gram of longtime commitments where 
these people can rely on what they are 
going to get for a long period of time 
to come.” If you are going to cut this 
off and just pay the debts of the past 
administration, you are going to do 
absolutely nothing in the way of pro- 
viding exactly the kind of program we 
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are told we need, and which I believe 
we need. I think we do need a long- 
time program. I think we do need a 
low interest rate, and I mean a 2-per- 
cent interest rate. 

I want that to be clear right now, be- 
cause I do not want somebody to go 
home and say that I said the United 
States should buy something up and pay 
4 percent and then lend it out at 2 per- 
cent. Weare paying about 14 percent or 
more a year costs to carry our surplus 
commodities. If we are selling these 
commodities and get 2 percent a year, it 
seems to me we are making a rather 
substantial profit rather than taking any 
substantial loss. That is what I am 
pleading with you to do. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The storage costs are 
going to run about $1 billion a year; is 
that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
not get the impression that the amend- 
ment proposed for $1.1 billion is going 
to wreck the Public Law 480 program. 
It only applies to the calendar year 1961. 
They have a working balance of $120 
million. The amendment provides for 
an additional $1.1 billion, which would 
make $1,220 million. The committee will 
act on new authorizations within a few 
weeks, I am sure, in connection with the 
extension of the law. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The $1,100 million will 
not even be enough to meet the $1,250 
million worth of transactions now ready 
to be closed. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Again I say there was 
no justification shown for more than 
$1.1 billion. 

Mr. COOLEY. That was to meet pro- 
spective present commitments, but not 
future operations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, a re- 
port of the committee on page 9, I think, 
would offer some enlightenment relative 
to this discussion. I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that the reference 
there is to a billion dollars of these con- 
tracts ready to be closed in that item; 
No. 2 of which the title says, “programs 
under development resulting from coun- 
try requests.” Do not let us get confused 
with the quotation of $1,100 million or 
$1,200 million worth of contracts ready 
to be closed with this figure. This figure 
is simply formal requests on file with the 
Department, and there are many of these 
requests made which never result in any 
contracts. I would also call your atten- 
tion to the fact that item 3 is an addi- 
tional $600 million for which the title 
here says simply, “Additional programs 
expected.” 
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This is not, certainly, in the context of 
requests. It is not in the context of con- 
tracts ready for closing because item 1, 
as presented in the majority report, says 
that as of this time there is $50 million 
worth ready for closing. 

There are $50 million worth of nego- 
tiations which are ready for closing. 
There is $1,250 million which is the 
total of requests made but about which 
there is no definite assurance that con- 
tracts will be signed. The statement is 
made that at the present time a contract 
of $1 billion is being discussed with 
Pakistan. Assuming that that is nego- 
tiated, there is room enough in this bal- 
ance proposed by the minority to cover 
this contract and leave $220 million 
more. Admittedly, this is close budget- 
ing, but we are dealing here in sums 
which I think justify close budgeting. I 
think they justify serious consideration, 
and even if there is only $200 million 
left for the calendar year 1961, as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] men- 
tioned, the extension of this act does not 
go into effect until the beginning of the 
calendar year 1962, but we do have $220 
million to cover these other negotiations 
which may reach the point of contract 
within the balance of the calendar year. 
This is very close financing, but I think 
we need justification of these items. This 
is the position of the minority as set 
forth in their report. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that we must meet the commit- 
ments covering agreements already 
made. I would like to point out to the 
membership of the House that in the 
omnibus farm bill now being considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture the 
Department is asking for an authoriza- 
tion of $7.5 billion during the next 5 
years at a rate of $2,500 million a year. 
Someone has not been at all careful in 
their figuring, because the entire sum of 
$7,500 million would be expended in 3 
years at that rate. I do think it is high 
time we weighed our financial situation 
as far as these negotiations are con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield. 

Mrs. MAY. The gentleman, I know, 
has been very faithful in his attendance 
at the committee hearings. I wonder if 
he recalls any testimony on the part of 
any Government official that indicated 
that if the full amount they requested 
were not appropriated the program 
would come to a halt as indicated by cer- 
tain Members on the other side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I fail to recall that, 
and I would refer my colleagues to a 
publication which I think is available on 
the floor. This has been referred to be- 
fore. In this it is indicated that there 
is—this calendar 1961—$340 million 
available as a carryover from the au- 
thorizations of 1960. New authoriza- 
tions of $1,500 million, making a total 
of $1,840 million. 

I would suggest that the proposal of 
the minority to add $1.1 billion would 
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make $2.9 billion, and if I read the re- 
port correctly, and in reference to pick- 
ing up the tab for previous administra- 
tions, this did not total the $2.9 billion 
which the minority is proposing for the 
balance of this year and which was the 
minority proposal. We do have suffi- 
cient funds to cover what we feel has 
been amply justified and can be shown 
to be justified, leaving a balance for the 
remainder of this calendar year. I do 
not recall that there was any comment 
made of the nature to which the gentle- 
woman has referred. 

Mrs. MAY. NordolI. Would the gen- 
tleman agree there is not necessarily any 
conflict of principle here with those of 
us who are enthusiastic supporters of the 
program, Public Law 480, because it has 
been successful, and administered well, 
as a program to disburse our agricul- 
tural surpluses, and our desire to see 
that this program is administered on a 
sound financial basis? Or because we 
believe that the testimony to be brought 
to our committee on behalf of requests 
for funds should have facts and figures 
to back it up? 

May I call something to the gentle- 
man’s attention that happened yester- 
day. We passed a bill in this House yes- 
terday which made appropriations to 
the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean 
construction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The gentleman remembers in 
the report on that bill the committee 
expressed some grave misgivings about 
lack of justification of requested funds, 
although they recommended passage of 
the bill. I quote from that report: 

However, officials of the executive branch 
were unable to tell the committee in what 
countries, what projects, give precise esti- 
mates of cost, or any other useful data of 
the type and in the detail normally re- 
quired to be furnished by U.S. Government 
departments and agencies in budgetary 
justification of projects. 


I would say that there is a most dis- 
tressing similarity here between this re- 
port and the minority report on the bill 
before us today. 

I quote from this report: 

Department witnesses admitted they did 
not have progam commitments for the addi- 
tional $900 million, that they were merely 
speculating. 


Further down on page 13: 

The requests for amounts in excess of $1.1 
billion were based on departmental specu- 
lation over possible agreements and not on 
actual agreements or even potential agree- 
ments reduced to negotiation. 


Many of us in this House grow increas- 
ingly concerned with the number of 
times the Members of this body are 
called upon to make what might be re- 
ferred to as halfhearted votes on behalf 
of programs in which we believe very 
strongly. I think perhaps those rep- 
resenting the various departments of our 
Government might well take warning 
that they may contribute to the eventual 
defeat of those very programs in which 
they most believe by inadequate testi- 
mony on behalf of the funds they seek 
to continue these programs. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I appreciate the 
comment of the gentlewoman from 
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Washington. I would say that this pro- 
gram has involved some $13 billion, of 
which $9 billion has been used in Title 
I. Ido not think it is at all to be con- 
sidered destructive criticism when some 
of us think of $2 million as not being 
trivial funds, and that the $714 billion 
which is requested in the bill before us 
by the Committee on Agriculture is not 
a trivial sum. I think when some of 
us are concerned about these matters 
and do look for ample and specific justi- 
fication, we are discharging a very sub- 
stantial part of our responsibility to 
those whom we are entrusted the respon- 
sibility of representing here in the Con- 
gress. Two billion dollars is not a trivi- 
al sum. We just think we will destroy 
this program as well as others which 
may have very substantial merit if we 
consider these authorizations as just 
something we can pass easily and willy- 
nilly without being able to show on the 
record that we have been diligent in 
relation to the taxpayers’ money. 

I think this bill does not have ample 
justification in it for the $8 billion. I 
think the record has shown we feel there 
has been ample justification for the $1.1 
billion. 

Mr. Chairman, it will not destroy the 
program in any degree if this $1.1 bil- 
lion is approved. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to discuss this program 
with regard to its foreign policy impli- 
cations. Our Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee is concerned both with the amount 
of aid that is given through Public Law 
480 and the use that is made of the 
counterpart funds, the local currencies 
which came to the United States. 

I favor the objective of the program. 
I favor handling it generously and feed- 
ing the hungry from our huge surpluses. 
But, I feel that in some respects this 
program is getting out of hand and 
ought to be looked at pretty carefully 
in view of the huge amounts of money 
that are involved. 

The first point I want to raise is the 
impact of this tremendous generosity of 
our country on the receiving countries, 
and I quote from a report that came to 
me a few days ago from Mr. George Mc- 
Govern, special aid to the President. He 
says: 

Many of these transactions, though gen- 
erally assumed to be sales, will probably, in 
their true effect on the United States, turn 
out to be largely grants. 


Of course they are grants. The com- 
modities are usually paid for in local 
currency, and we have so much local cur- 
rency that we do not know what to do 
with it. In many cases it would cause 
tremendous dislocations if we tried to 
spend those moneys. 

As to the impact on the receiving 
country, Mr. McGovern says: 

Whether these transactions are sales or 
grants in their ultimate impact on the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, they certainly appear as pur- 
chases to the average citizen of the recipient 
country. Food acquired from the United 
States enters the country through the usual 
commercial channels and is placed on sale 
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in the same manner as agricultural com- 
modities produced in the country in ques- 
tion or imported in some other way. In- 
dividual citizens purchase the products in 
the usual way from the retailers. The net 
benefit of the transaction is spread over the 
entire population but in an indirect man- 
ner not apparent to the individual citizen. 
Specifically, the net effect of any transaction 
of this kind is to keep food prices down, thus 
helping all income classes. As food expendi- 
tures contribute by far the largest share of 
total expenditures among the lower income 
groups, low food prices are, of course, most 
beneficial to them. Furthermore, as higher 
prices might cause groups at the lower end 
of the income scale to curtail their pur- 
chases below reasonable minimum standards, 
the effect is to reduce hunger in these low- 
est groups. At the same time, it must be 
noted that concessional sales do not reach 
those groups of the population which are so 
very low on the economic scale that they 
have insufficient funds for the purchase of 
food. 


In other words the food acquired from 
the United States goes into those coun- 
tries through usual commercial chan- 
nels and is placed on sale in the same 
manner as agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in those countries or imported and 
paid for by the citizens of those coun- 
tries. 

We spend these billions of dollars feed- 
ing these people, and in many cases they 
never know it; and meanwhile the Soviet 
bloc nations are spending their money on 
propaganda and subversion. We feed 
the people, but they win their hearts. 

Now, the second point is this: We have 
heard discussion here today as _ to 
whether this program costs us anything. 
Mr. Chairman, I was amazed when we 
refused a foreign aid grant to a friendly 
country to hear the statement made that 
they would be just as well off getting some 
surplus agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480. And, I say to you— 
and if I am wrong, I want to be cor- 
rected—that if we sell $5 million of 
Public Law 480 products to a foreign 
country, it is just as expensive to our 
country as though we appropriated $5 
million and gave it to them as a foreign 
aid grant to be used for securing those 
products. 

Finally, I think we need a further 
understanding of this bill. I notice a 
statement in the report which says: 

The committee believes that the programs 
carried out under the authority of Public 
Law 480 are too well known to the House to 
require a detailed description in this report. 


Mr. Chairman, I consider that one of 
the overstatements of the year. This is 
a difficult matter to understand and fol- 
low through. I, for one, wish that our 
committee would detail some of the spe- 
cific transactions so we could follow them 
through and see how they are handled. 

I have one further point on that. Itis 
generally represented that this program 
is a way of disposing of surplus agri- 
cultural products that are piled up in 
the bins of the CCC. Most of the liter- 
ature on the subject gives that impres- 
sion. The committee in its own report 
says that this program has been a major 
factor in moving these surpluses from 
CCC storage bins. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I understand that in many cases these 
commodities, as a matter of fact, are not 
taken from the storage bins. The re- 
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cipients in effect come in and buy these 
commodities on our market. I ask the 
chairman of the committee if that is 
not true. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the question 
exactly? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. In 
many cases credits are set up here, for 
which we have to pay, and the foreign 
countries receive these commodities from 
our open market, instead of from the bins 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I know that is a fact and I hope that the 
chairman will tell us what proportion is 
involved. 

Mr. COOLEY. About 99 percent. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, if trea- 
son is defined as giving aid and comfort 
to our enemies wherein does this Public 
Law 480 differ from treason in giving aid 
to Yugoslavia, Poland, and India? How 
can we justify $2.2 billion of aid to India 
in 2 years and then vote even more when 
Nehru of India is attacking us and our 
policies. Are we crazy? Yesterday we 
voted $500 million to inter-American na- 
tions without being assured the money 
would go to sympathetic friends pledged 
to our support and the support of this 
hemisphere. Have we already disre- 
garded the fact that Cuba has fallen to 
the Communists? And now we aid fur- 
ther Communist Poland and Yugoslavia. 
We must be going insane. What is the 
matter with us? 

Public Law 480 originally was intended 
to be an agricultural surplus disposal 
program. Now it has become a gigantic 
worldwide welfare program, requiring 
the perpetuation and growth of sur- 
pluses. The original end goal has now 
become the means, and so we go on like 
a dog chasing its tail. How can we elim- 
inate the artificial farm bonus programs 
when surpluses became necessary. 

We certainly cannot evolve a sensible 
farm program or return to a free market 
to perpetuate Public Law 480. And how, 
pray tell, can we possibly strengthen 
ourselves by squandering billions, failing 
to win friends, subsidize our enemies, and 
end up with balefuls of local currency 
which can not be spent except as the 
local nation wishes. 

What kind of fiscal foolishness is this? 
Some Members may think this is a 
smooth and slick program but folks back 
home see this counterpart funds and 
food giveaway for the foolishness that it 
is. Any original sense in this program 
has long since disappeared, it seems to 
me. 

Folks back home do not agree that we 
should give India $2.2 billion, Poland 
$518 million, Yugoslavia $597 million, as 
we have done according to this report 
and bill. Indeed, the sums are undoubt- 
edly larger than this. 

Since we have embarked on programs 
like Public Law 480 we have seen the 
nations receiving aid turn against us, be 
neutral, or, at the most, be lukewarm 
friends. All the while, we are going in 
debt more and more. We must stop sub- 
sidizing our enemies, we must stop aid- 
ing neutrals, we must stop bankrupting 
our Treasury, we must stop continuing 
and increasing our tax burden. In short, 
we must stop giving aid in this program 
or any program except on clearly defined 
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guidelines of U.S. self-interest where we 
define the goals and we specify and 
police the rules. Only to pledged friends, 
who are matching our aid, do we extend 
financial help, none others need apply. 
Let us put our money where it will do the 
most good, in our military, in expendi- 
tures at home, and in strengthening our 
economy by cutting the debt and reduc- 
ing taxes. Strong economically, strong 
militarily, we need fear no one or no 
combination of nations. But we must 
start today, now. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4728. 

When millions of men, women, and 
children are hungry, how can we in 
decency deny them of our abundance? 

It is disastrous to our foreign policy 
to pay warehousemen millions of dollars 
each year to store our surplus foods 
when human beings are literally starv- 
ing. It is also disastrous to our con- 
sciences. 

Let us advance a program of food for 
peace. Let us not hoard our bounty for 
the mice and rats when the hungry 
people of the world are crying for bread. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks on the bill H.R. 4728. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have consistently favored the 
principle of disposal of commodities to 
the needy both here and broad. Until 
now this program has been used primar- 
ily for that purpose and, incidentally, to 
help build better international good will. 

Under the present proposal, however, 
there is justification for only little more 
than one-half of the $2 billion requested. 
The balance of the amount is purely on 
an if-and-when basis. 

It would look as if the new adminis- 
tration is attempting to convert this com- 
modities disposal program into a giant, 
global, boondoggling operation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
103(b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by deleting “any calendar year 
during the period beginning January 1, 1960, 
and ending December 31, 1961,” and sub- 
stituting “the calendar year 1960”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Agreements shall not be entered into under 
this title in the calendar year 1961 which 
will call for appropriations to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, in amounts 
in excess of $3,500,000,000, plus any amount 
by which agreements entered into in the 
preceding calendar year have called or will 
call for appropriations to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in amounts less 
than authorized for such preceding year by 
this Act as in effect during such preceding 
year.” 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HoOEvEN: Page 
2, line 1, after the words “in excess of’, strike 
out the figure ‘“$3,500,000,000,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figure “$2,600,000,000,”. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been fully discussed in 
the general debate. It simply provides 
that the sum of money mentioned in 
the bill, $3,500 million, be reduced $900 
million, in view of the fact that $900 
million has not been justified, in my 
judgment. 

This amendment is presented in good 
faith. Again let me point out that the 
Committee on Agriculture will soon act 
on the extension of Public Law 480 and 
at that time we will fully consider the 
extension of the program and all au- 
thorizations that are presented at that 
time. There are no authorizations at 
the present time which would justify an 
expenditure of more than $1.1 billion. 
And please remember that this only ap- 
plies to the remainder of calendar year 
1961. I hope we have not reached the 
point in this House where a Member is 
criticized and castigated for trying to 
save some of the taxpayers’ money. 
Again I say, whenever proper justifica- 
tions are forthcoming, I am ready to 
authorize the necessary money. But in 
view of the enormity of this program 
and the prospect that this program will 
ever grow larger, I think the time has 
come to stop, look, and listen and to re- 
view these authorizations as we go along 
and not issue any blank checks. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts who 
spoke a moment ago that if he will look 
at the report filed by the President on 
March 30, 1961, which I am sure is avail- 
able, he will find that about 99 percent 
of the food and fiber exported under this 
program has come out of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks or has been 
exported instead of going into those 
stocks, so we have not been affecting the 
local market, as he indicates. 

On the question of whether or not 
this $2 billion is needed, certainly if it 
is not needed we should not authorize it. 
If it is needed, then I think by all means 
we should authorize it. I have no way 
of knowing what the facts are other 
than the information furnished to us by 
Officials of the executive branch of the 
Government with regard to the negoti- 
ations and consummations of contracts. 

This information is in the letter we 
have, signed by Orville L. Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, addressed to the 
Speaker of the House, dated February 
16, 1961, which transmitted to us the bill 
now before us. It was received by the 
Speaker of the House and the bill was 
sent to our committee. After considera- 
tion, our committee reported the bill. 

As was pointed out by previous speak- 
ers, the retiring administration had fully 
committed just about all of the money 
available, $2.2 billion to one country, 
two-thirds of the money to India, 74 
percent of it to three countries. Now 
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that we have consummated and closed 
a 4-year contract with India, they are 
in the process of negotiating a billion- 
dollar 4-year contract with Pakistan. 
Are we going to hamstring this admin- 
istration so that the Pakistan negotia- 
tions will have to be abandoned? Let me 
quote from Mr. Freeman’s letter: 

As you know, President Kennedy appointed 
a Food for Peace Committee to make an 
analysis of current legislative programs and 
report its findings and recommendations on 
how to shift from the concept of surplus dis- 
posal to utilization of our abundant food 
supply to help raise the living and nutritional 
standards of peoples here at home and 
abroad. 


One other quotation from that letter: 

Only a small amount of the current funds 
remains uncommitted. We arfe now in posi- 
tion in our programing where these remain- 
ing funds are becoming so limited that it 
may be necessary to inform foreign govern- 
ments that their current requests may have 
to be deferred. 


This means that they are now ready to 
close $1;250 million worth of transactions 
and in addition thereto they are consid- 
ermg a $600 million commitment to 
other countries. They are considering 
large agreement with Brazil. 

I take the position that if this is a 
good program it ought to be continued. 
Tf it is a bad program it ought to be 
abandoned. ‘Why should we insist upon 
a limitation upon this authorization 
when all of us want to get rid of these 
commodities which are now hanging over 
our market? 

I insist that this amendment which 
has been offered by my friend from Iowa 
will just cut the heart out of this bill. 
It will handicap and stop the activities 
under Public Law 480 and this present 
administration will be unable to carry 
on the food-for-peace program. I insist 
that we should follow the advice of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
which is charged with the responsibility 
of distributing the commodities we now 
have in such abundant supply. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I, like many others, 
sometimes use words interchangeably 
without making it clear as to what is 
what. I would like to point out again 
here that while reference has been made 
in letters and otherwise that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is about out 
of money and has to have this legisla- 
tion because of the shortage of money, 
that that is not what is intended. 

‘This bill authorizes the Government 
to enter into agreements which commit 
this country to sell these commodities 
for foreign currencies, and this is not a 
matter of whether the CCC is about out 
of money or not. The money that this 
bill will require will come up in our ap- 
propriation bill later where we will have 
to appropriate to the CCC in capital im- 
pairment each dollar that the Govern- 
ment commits itself to under this bill. 
So this bill does not make money avail- 
able but commits us to appropriate 
money later. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iyield. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I certainly have not 
suggested that the CCC was out of 
money. I merely suggested that the au- 
thorization available under Public Law 
480 was limited to about $120 million or 
$150 million. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. The 
CCC has been about out of money. 
However, if the gentleman will bear with 
me that is exactly what I was pointing 
out. Under Public Law 480 what we do 
is authorize the Government to enter 
into contracts committing us in these 
programs which cost money. That is it 
exactly, and it does not have reference 
to whether they have money or not. 
They do have these commodities. But 
I am pointing out to you that any of 
these commitments, however sound, as 
a matter of foreign policy, the money 
end or cost of it will come later in the 
bill that our committee will have to 
present to you when you ask for appro- 
priations to replace these funds. 

I say again we all sometimes use these 
words interchangeably. They have just 
about exhausted the capacity to enter 
into contractual agreements which will 
lead to deficits in the CCC which we will 
have to appropriate funds for. The rea- 
son I am trying to make this plain is only 
a few weeks ago this Congress refused in 
@ supplemental bill to restore the capital 
impairment of the CCC. In less than 6 
weeks our committee will be here trying 
to get you to appropriate money to re- 
store funds for these costs. I just want 
to keep the record straight so you will 
help us pick up the check. 

Involved here is the question of au- 
thority to your Government to enter into 
these contractual obligations, and we 
will have to figure up the cost later. In- 
volved is not the question of whether 
they have money or not. We will have 
to pick up the tab in a later appropria- 
tion bill. I make this statement in 
order that we might keep the record 
clear. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the next to the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
ask the chairman of the committee a 
question or two. I noticed an item on 
the teletype machine a few minutes ago 
that Defense Minister Mennon of India 


is buying transport planes from Russia. 


I wonder what our commitment is at the 
present time for giving agricultural prod- 
ucts to India? Can the gentleman give 
me any information on the present sta- 
tus of that? 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam trying to make it 
perfectly plain that in May 1960, under 
the administration of President Eisen- 
hower who was then President of our 
great Republic, commitments were made 
to India to the extent of $2.2 billion 
worth of our agricultural commodities in 
@ transaction where we received 15 per- 
cent for our own use. We loaned them 
42.5 percent, and we gave them 42.5 
percent. 

Mr. GROSS. What would you think 
the Indian Government is using to pay 
the Russians for these transport planes? 
Would you have any idea? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know, and I 
do not see how that would apply to the 
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committee or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 


think we should continue to give food 
to India when that Government turns 
around and buys planes from Russia? 

Mr. COOLEY. I-do not want to say it 
was unfortunate that we made this 
agreement with India. I said in my re- 
marks that I was not wholly tied to the 
transaction, but that I was only telling 
what actually happened. If a mistake 
was made, I do not see how it can be 
charged to our Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that if we are going to 
continue to make this sort of deal with 
India or any other country it ought to 
be on a two-way street? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman 
wants my personal opinion, I think it 
would be a good idea to have all these 
transactions resubmitted to the House 
Committee on Agriculture before they 
are consummated. 

Mr.-GROSS. You mean the State De- 
partment has not kept your committee 
informed? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly not. I do 
not know that they are keeping anyone 
informed. 

Mr. GROSS. They are not keeping 
anyone informed if they can help it. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to my friend 
from Iowa that we had as much justifi- 
cation for this request as we had for the 
last request for $3 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
think, in view of the startling success 
the United Nations has had in keeping 
down trouble in the world, stopping 
Communist aggression in Laos and the 
Communist takeover in Cuba, that we 
ought to turn our problems over to the 
United Nations? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I do not think we 
should turn them over to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. GROSS. What about the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union? 

Mr. COOLEY. We are doing a good 
job, I think, in the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, apropos the colloquy 
which just occurred, it came to my at- 
tention this week through having a 
caller on behalf of India regarding 
India’s desire to have us grant her a por- 
tion of our off-shore sugar allotment in 
the coming long-range sugar program. 
I told this very fine young man that I 
had always had none but the friendliest 
feelings for the great country of India. 
They are accepting our bounty. It is 
freely given in the form of the contract 
our chairman mentioned a few minutes 
ago concerning wheat. We are in the 
process of giving wheat to India in sub- 
stantial quantities over an extended pe- 
riod of time. I had not known of this 
proposition the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] mentioned, that they turned 
right around and were buying planes 
from the Soviets. I would not imagine 
that we would give India a sugar quota, 
but it does seem to me that it is high 
time we in the Congress knew what is 
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going on. I think we have every right in 
these negotiations to be called in; how- 
ever, as I have heard it expressed a num- 
ber of times in the past, it seems we are 
called in not at the beginning but only 
at the crash landings. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise just in case there 
may have been a misunderstanding be- 
tween myself and the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. I was sug- 
gesting that most of us understood this 
program as one that was moving the 
surplus commodities out of the bins of 
the CCC, and I mentioned that in many 
cases that was not the fact. 

I understood the chairman of the 
committee to say that in some 99 per- 
cent of the cases it did come right out 
of the bins of the CCC. I would like 
to ask if that is a correct understanding, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman, I am asking whether 
in referring to my remarks he intended 
to say a very large percentage of these 
shipments under Public Law 480 were 
out of the bins of the CCC. Was that 
the point the chairman was making? 

Mr. COOLEY. On page 8 of the re- 
port I referred to a statement indicating 
that 1,437 million bushels of wheat, 
feed grains, rice, cotton, tobacco, dairy 
products, poultry, dry edible beans, 
fruits and vegetables and 113 million 
pounds of meat had been shipped. What 
I meant to say was that about 99 per- 
cent of these commodities are surplus 
commodities. Commodities coming out 
of the bin is one thing. If they are 
bought on the market and prevented 
from going into the bin, that is another. 
I cannot see how the gentleman can 
complain that we used an estimated 
cost of $3,898 million for wheat. I do 
not know what the gentleman’s com- 
plaint is. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I was 
discussing whether this was moving 
surplus agricultural commodities out of 
the huge inventories we have accumu- 
lated. I understand the gentleman to 
say in many cases those are purchased 
on the market under the theory if they 
were not purchased on the market they 
would go into the bins of the CCC; is 
that right? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am certain that is 
right, but a large part of it actually goes 
out of the bins. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
hope the gentleman will tell us what 
percentage goes out of the bins and 
what percentage is bought on the open 
market. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

I support Public Law 480. I have 
always supported it here in the Congress. 
I think Public Law 480 has worked very 
well and has been received exception- 
ally well by the American people, es- 
pecially the taxpayers. However, I feel 
if they are going to continue to accept 
this type of program in the future, we 
are going to have to spell out in more 
detail how the money is going to be 
spent. I do not believe we can use the 
argument successfully that we have used 
this open-end or back-door spend- 
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ing approach in the depressed areas 
bill and other bills and, as a conse- 
quence, we should use it in Public Law 
480. The American taxpayer has the 
right to know that these funds have 
been justified. Certainly the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not justify 
this additional request for $900 million 
before our committee. Until such time 
as the Department justifies the request 
for the additional $900 million, we should 
hold the funds in abeyance. We should 
vote for the pending amendment, and 
when the Department comes forth with 
the facts justifying the additional $900 
million, then we should act and not until 
then. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot 
of talk here about saving a lot of money. 
I do not think you are going to save any 
money by adopting this amendment. 

The fact of the matter is, most of us 
are acquainted with the fact that Pub- 
lic Law 480 was first inaugurated to 
bring about an orderly disposition of an 
overabundance of agricultural products, 
and to use them in a way that would be 
most helpful to this country, and of help 
to some of our friendly nations, nations 
with which we have cooperated. 

Here today, we are seeing a political 
maneuver which, while wanting to cover 
errors that might have been made by a 
previous administration, is not justified. 
I am not going to be so kind as the com- 
mittee report when it says: ‘‘While not 
condemning the Department for entering 
into this title I agreement,” referring 
to the agreement with India, wherein the 
President authorized $2,200 million of 
the $3 billion authorization for India’s 
needs. I am not objecting to the agree- 
ments that were carried on with India, 
although I think that the administra- 
tion should have used better judgment, 
and should have at least permitted In- 
dia to have made available to us some 
cash, some ores, and some other mate- 
rials which could have been utilized 
under the title IV program, rather than 
to sell the commodities under title I 
for their local currencies, and then for us 
to give back 4214 percent of this money, 
and then loan them 42% percent on a 
40-year basis. 

Now, we are going to continue to re- 
duce our agricultural surpluses, and I 
think we should, because I think that in 
many cases the quicker we get rid of 
them the better off we will be and the less 
money we will spend in storage and car- 
rying costs which amount to more than 
a billion dollars annually. 

Now, what does the amendment actu- 
ally do? It would actually hamstring 
this administration from entering into 
other programs with other countries, 
including the food-for-peace program. 
This administration has not been in 
power very long, and it takes time to 
work up some of these programs, and if 
we are going to adopt the amendment 
that is offered here today, I think that 
we are going to at least delay, and in 
many cases we might even prevent, the 
carrying on of an operation which could 
be very helpful to us, particularly in the 
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Latin American countries. This author- 
ization here, of course, is to permit the 
movement of these commodities from 
storage into places where they can do 
some good. The previous administration 
obligated more than two-thirds of all the 
money that was available for the years 
1960 and 1961 at one time, and now you 
are trying to cut off and to limit and to 
prevent the spending as it relates to the 
other commitments. Now, to say that 
you want to wait until we come in here 
with a firm, specific commitment to 
those countries, I do not think that we 
are being fair to those who are making 
these arrangements with the Latin 
American countries, and who would be 
restricted in making arrangements, if 
not firm commitments, which would be 
advantageous to the United States. 

On page 9 of the report I find this 
statement: 

Programs under development resulting 
from country requests, $1,250 million. 


Now, that includes countries that have 
made requests for programs and whose 
requests are now being reviewed. 

Then, in addition to that, we have this 
food-for-peace program for which we do 
not know exactly how much money it 
will take. You already have money in- 
vested in these commodities, and I think 
that we should utilize those commodities 
to the best of our ability, and I think 
we know that we are now in a position to 
use them. 

Before I close, I want to call atten- 
tion to one thing that the last admin- 
istration did which really burned me up 
when I found out about it. Last year 
I was in the Middle East and I visited 
some of the refugee camps where we 
are taking care of 1.2 million refugees 
in Lebanon and Syria, on the Ghaza 
Strip and in Jordan, and I was amazed 
to find out that the United States was 
paying 70 percent of the cost of that 
program operated by UNWRA under 
the United Nations program. We are 
paying 70 percent. The United Kingdom 
is paying 18 percent of the cost, and the 
other members of the United Nations, 
exclusive of the Soviet bloc which is not 
paying any part of the cost, pay 12 per- 
cent of the cost, and yet they were using 
a part of that 70 percent that we were 
furnishing to buy wheat. Where? Not 
in the United States; from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other countries, and I say 
that an administration that permitted 
that to be done and not use the wheat 
instead of the money was just using very 
poor business judgment. We should in 
every instance use the resources which 
we have in the greatest abundance, and 
certainly we have more wheat than dol- 
lars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kyi: On page 
2, line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Title I of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end therecf the following new 
section: 

“*110. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law any country programs under 
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development resulting from country requests 
shall henceforth be reviewed and approved 
by the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate be- 
fore being concluded.” 


Mr. KYL. Mr. ‘Chairman, this matter 
has been amply argued already and the 
arguments in favor of the amendment 
have been substantially made. This 
amendment is offered for the sole pur- 
pose of giving the review to Congress, the 
lack of which has been decried at great 
length here this afternoon. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina will want to accept the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, personally I would 
be glad to accept it, but I have no au- 
thority to accept it on behalf of the 
committee. Should we accept it at this 
moment, it would necessitate sending 
this bill 'to conference and delaying its 
passage. And while I am speaking, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that the Senate has already passed the 
bill, and if we can pass the bill as it is 
now, it is my purpose to ask unanimous 
consent to substitute the Senate bill and 
end the matter. 

But I will say to the gentleman that 
we shall seriously consider this matter 
when we start consideration of the ex- 
tension of Public Law 480, which we 
shall reach within the next few days in 
our committee. We might amend the 
suggestion to provide that commitments 
over a certain amount should be referred 
to these committees for their considera- 
tion. But Iam sure that my friend from 
Iowa will agree that we should not de- 
lay action on this bill now that we have 
decided what we are going to do. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. In view of the chair- 
man's statement while we were in gen- 
eral debate under the 5-minute rule, 
that he thought this was a good idea, it 
was my feeling that he would be ready 
to accept this amendment. 

Mr.COOLEY. I still think it isa good 
idea. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that as far as the minority are 
concerned, we are ready to accept it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not conferred with my colleagues on the 
majority and I am not in a position to 
accept it. I shall have to ask the mem- 
bership to vote the amendment down 
with my assurance that we shall con- 
sider the matter within the next few 
days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kyt1. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bo.tine, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
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having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4728) to amend title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 pursuant to House 
Resolution 262, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

‘The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1027), to 
amend title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
an identical bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
103(b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by deleting “any calendar year 
during the period beginning January 1, 1960, 
and ending December 31, 1961,” and substi- 
tuting “the calendar year 1960,” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “Agree- 
ments shall not be entered into under this 
title in the calendar year 1961 which will call 
for appropriations to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, in amounts in 
excess Of $3,500,000,000, plus any amount by 
which agreements entered into in the pre- 
ceding calendar year have called or will call 
for appropriations to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in amounts less 
than authorized for such preceding year by 
this Act as in effect during such preceding 
years.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion ‘to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 4728) was 
laid on the table. 





NEW JERSEY FAVORS FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ‘THompson] iis recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a public opinion survey recently 
completed in New Jersey indicates that 
three-fourths of the adult residents of 
my State favor enactment of Federal aid 
to education legislation. 

This poll was taken for me by the pri- 
vate polling organization, John F. Kraft, 
Ine 


The survey showed that only 1 New 
Jerseyan in 10 is opposed to passage of 
‘the education aid program. 

Because the Kraft firm's report on 
their study contains material which I 
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believe will be of considerable interest 
to other Members, I include herewith a 
text of the report: 


A Report or AtrrirupEes oF New JERSEY 
CITIZENS REGARDING THE PRESIDENT’s Arp 
TO EDUCATION BILL 


FOREWORD 


This is a report of an analysis of the atti- 
tudes of New Jersey citizens with respect 
to the pending legislation regarding Federal 
aid to education. 

During 1960 a series of surveys were con- 
ducted on the same general subject—how 
people feel about the needs of the public 
schools, teacher salaries, and Federal aid to 
education. In addition to a national prob- 
ability-sample survey on these subjects, 
separate statewide surveys have been con- 
ducted in Arizona, Tennessee, Montana, West 
Virginia, Oregon, and Washington, to begin 
a list. This survey was designed to conform 
to, yet at the same time bring up to date, 
the reports of attitudes revealed by the 
previous research. 

The analysis which follows is based on in- 
terviews with a carefully drawn cross section 
of 419 adults in New Jersey. The respond- 
ents were selected at random in accordance 
with standard statistical procedures which 
would insure proper representation of all 
groups in the population such as age groups, 
religious groups, people of varying national- 
ity backgrounds, of different economic levels, 
and so on. The results which are reported 
in the succeeding pages of this report may 
be considered to be a representation of the 
attitudes of the entire voting population of 
the State of New Jersey. 

Interviewing was conducted by principals 
of the Kraft firm or under their supervision 
during the first week of April 1961. 


ANTICIPATING THE ANALYSIS 


The succeeding analysis looks carefully 
into the attitudes of people in New Jersey 
and their concern with the problem of edu- 
cation (if itis a problem). It will be shown 
that these essential conclusions may be 
drawn: 

Better than 3 out of 4 people want to see 
the President’s school-aid bill passed; only 
1 out of 10 people express opposition to it. 

Close to 2 out of 3 people with children 
now attending parochial schools favor pas- 
sage; only 1 out of 5 of the parents of 
parochial schoolchildren are opposed to 
passage. 

The New Jersey public has a pretty good 
idea of the sources of aid to education, and 
Federal aid is last on their list. 

Two out of three New Jersey adults feel 
that the Federal share is too Iittle. 

Nearly two out of three people in the State 
are opposed to the idea that Federal aid 
should go to parochial or private schools. 

These conclusions are intended only as a 
preview to the complete analysis which fol- 
lows, and cannot be taken as a substitution 
for the complete report. 


THE ANALYSIS 


Previous surveys have made it perfectly 
plain that parents, parents-to-be, and 
grandparents, can be very articulate and 
explicit about their attitudes regarding edu- 
cation for the youngsters. To help put the 
subject of education into focus, here are 
some verbatim remarks of New Jersey citi- 
zens. A retired teacher in Bergen County, 
a Catholic married to a Protestant, said this: 
“I know about teaching, even if I haven’t 
taught for 20 years since my husband started 
to do all right. I think that aid to educa- 
tion bill should ‘be passed, but with certain 
stipulations. I’m a Catholic, but I don’t 
think that the parochial schools should come 
into the law at all. My husband bends over 
backward and maybe he’d argue with me, 
but I taught history in the public schools, 
and it’s against the Constitution. But I do 
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think that the parochial schools should be 
able to get low-cost Federal loans. They’re 
awfully overcrowded.” 

She by no means spoke for everyone. 
Some said “only for the public schools,” 
others said “only if it’s for everyone.” A 
particularly eloquent expression was heard 
from another Catholic, a lawyer in Camden: 

“I pay taxes which support the public 
schools, and I pay separately to support the 
parochial school. The local public schools 
are crowded and the teachers are underpaid. 
The parochial school is overcrowded, too, 
and they haven’t got a decent library. 

“Now I’ve read a lot about the Nation’s 
educational needs and how we’re falling 
behind Russia. And I’m worried about it. 
So I say let’s do everything we can to edu- 
cate our children. But I also say that you 
can tax me until it hurts bad, and build 
the prettiest schools, and pay the highest 
wages. As a matter of fact, maybe my taxes 
will make my kid’s parochial school look 
really third-rate. But it isn’t going to make 
a good Catholic take his child out of a 
parochial school and put him into public 
school, is it? 

“See my point? If all of this talk about 
education to catch up with the Russians 
is really sincere, and it’s really important, 
then we’ve got to support education gen- 
erally, and not specifically. I think it’s im- 
portant to raise our educational standards. 
I want to see the Nation—and my kids— 
benefit.” 

There were many far less eloquent expres- 
sions of some of the same ideas. But also 
there was opposition, this time from the 
wife of a Newark advertising man: 

“It ought to be passed, and without any 
fuss. If the different religions attempt to 
get into the act, tacking on riders and so 
on, it will never get passed. All you have 
to do is consider the double shifts, the 
under-paid and sometimes second-rate 
teachers we get, and you know something’s 
got to be done. First let’s get some help 
for public schools, and then let’s consider 
parochial and private schools. 

“But frankly, how parochial and private 
schools got involved in all of this, I don’t 
know. If you want to send your child to 
a@ private or parochial school, you’re wel- 
come. But I don’t know why we should 
pay taxes for it. We expect to send our 
boy to a private school and I don’t expect 
anyone to pay taxes for the special training 
we want for him.” 

The arguments, pro and con, were rarely 
so articulate. For every one quoting New 
York Times’ editorials or letters-to-editors 
there were 20 who spoke in such blunt words 
as these: “We got a public school system. 
Let’s support it. It needs it.” 

And: “I pay my taxes. Now I'd like to 
see my own kids benefit.” 

And: “Too much dough goes into educa- 
tion already. The hell with the new Dill. 
My taxes are high enough now.” 

But some of the expressed concerns went 
beyond New Jersey. A statistician for a 
life insurance company with children in 
private schools feels this way about it: 

“It ought to be passed. Some of the 
States that have the least to spend ought 
to get help to help them catch up with 
the rest of the country. Take a State like 
Mississippi where I’m sure they have inade- 
quate school facilities and teacher pay. The 
only way we’re going to pull ourselves up 
by our bootstraps is to do something to get 
people in places like that to take advantage 
of better facilities.” 

Another person had these thoughts: “I’m 
retired; my daughter’s a floor girl at the fac- 
tory. My husband’s dead. But I have one 
in school and I think the poor people ought 
to have some way to feel their kids are 
getting as good a break as anyone else. I 
can’t give it to him, and the school here in 
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Jersey City isn’t going to do anything for 
him, not the way it is now.” 

And, finally, this point of view from a 
carpet manufacturer: “Pass it. It will be 
beneficial to the people who really need it. 
I can give my kids all the help they need, 
send them to private schools if the public 
schools aren’t adequate, but what about the 
people who don’t have the money to find 
that escape? I hate to think that there are 
a lot of qualified kids who’ll never make the 
grade just because their folks couldn’t give 
them the advantages I can give my kids.” 

Several hundred points of view were ex- 
pressed on the subject of the current legis- 
lation before the Congress on Federal aid 
to education. When they were all added 
together, they could be summed up this way: 


Attitudes toward education bill 


Percentage saying: Percent 
OG TANG OE ata nk ecinn ations 76 
RO; OGRMIBG Mik ea nlacscsennsumncdannm 10 
PPae BUTS, TG GORGE isn cacti cccmnntidiens 14 


It must be borne in mind that the inter- 
viewing on this survey was conducted dur- 
ing the first week of April; much of the 
controversy on the subject had been articu- 
lated and appeared in the papers, over the 
radio, and on television. 

In short, the subject of aid to education 
has not been neglected by the news media. 
And three out of four New Jersey citizens 
favor passage of the bill. 


A measure of knowledge 


This overwhelming approval of the Dill 
appears to be based on relatively sound 
knowledge of present sources of support of 
the public schools. Each person was asked 
whether he knew which of the three sources 
of aid—local, State, or Federal—gave most 
support. The result of that question is 
shown here with the results from the same 
question from two other States for com- 
parison purposes: 


[In percent] 
New |Arizona! Wash- 
Jersey ington 

Source of most support is— 

I ie ce ces ah 46 39 33 
17 35 33 
8 8 12 
29 18 22 





There appears to be a greater degree of 
uncertainty in New Jersey than in the two 
other States, but the level of misinformation 
regarding the Federal share is no higher. 
Less than 1 in 10 people feel the Federal 
share is greatest. 


What they say about the facts 


Having established his measure of knowl- 
edge, each person was informed of what the 
facts were, in national terms: that local and 
State governments account for 96 cents of 
each dollar of support, the Federal Govern- 
ment for 4 cents. We then asked whether 
this seemed to be too much, too little, or 
about the right amount from Federal 
sources. Here the results are shown in com- 
parison with the results of the same ques- 
tion which was asked in a nationwide sur- 
vey late last year: 


[In percent] 


Competes of attitudes 
0 — 


New Jersey | The Nation 
citizens | as a whole 






Federal share is— 
DUN chicas tances 66 57 
About right. 14 25 
Too much.... 3 4 
NOG SBTC s winindcintmadpbaade W 4 
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People in New Jersey today feel signifi- 
cantly more disposed to increasing the Fed- 
eral share than did the Nation as a whole 
only 7 months ago. In sum, behind the 
overwhelming approval of the President’s 
bill is the knowledge on the part of most 
people that the Federal share is smallest, 
and the corollary feeling, again on the part 
of most people, that it should be increased. 


Why people don’t favor the bill 


The three out of four people who want to 
See the bill passed mentioned a few very 
basic reasons for their approval: The needs 
of education are great, schools and teachers 
need help, the whole education system 
should be improved in order to help the 
Nation keep its place in the world and stay 
ahead of or keep up with Russia. 

Those who were opposed came right out 
and said “No” and gave an assortment of 
reasons for their stand: 


Reasons some people are opposed to the bill 


Percent 
The States and local communities should 
Tramdile. - (ie MORO is sinctein in hinitintintil 32 
Keep the Federal Government out of 
COE INR is ts aes casein nee Baiiaiie ec 19 
The bill will raise taxes................ 19 
I’m a Catholic; it should include all 
OTIC ici cats rtoetsntn ce ec aetna 12 
Exact use should be spelled out; isn’t 
TO icc iceman cinta Doananeentionocne: 6 


The dollar’s roundtrip to Washington is 
too expensive, must be a better way... 13 


It’s just too much money-_-_----_-_-.__. 3 
No need; too much spent on education. 3 
CURIE SRST a ois teem section 2 


Nore.—Percentages add to more than 100 
percent because some people gave more than 
one reason. 


From an examination of this tabulation 
it can be seen that whether people talk 
about taxes, the need for local autonomy, or 
parochial school needs, in the final analysis 
only 3 percent of the people opposed to the 
bill actually volunteered that there was no 
need. Put another way, almost all of the 
people who are opposed to the bill appear 
to be willing to grant that a need to do 
something does indeed exist. 

The same conclusion can be drawn from 
the comments of those people who had said 
they weren’t sure how they felt about the 
bill. Each was asked, “Why do you feel that 
way—why aren’t you sure?” with this result: 


Why some people aren’t sure 


The need is there, but: 
It’s likely to raise taxes; 


Think it should include all schools... 14 
Just seems like a lot of money; may- 

be the need isn’t that great___-.. 13 
Exact uses should be spelled out_... 9 
Perhaps handled better on locallevels. 7 


ORY TOR nn. cde cee itiicccin ental 9 
Just don’t know; don’t know what it’s 
alt db0ut GF GPis ccccsniiawnccsncdiobe 31 


Note.—Percentages add to more than 100 
percent because some people gave more than 
one reason. 


In other words, roughly 7 out of 10 
doubters see that a need exists, but are 
worried about taxes, uses of the money, and 
whether the need is really that great. Three 
out of ten (which represents 4 percent of 
New Jersey’s adult population) just didn’t 
seem to know what it was all about, or didn’t 
care. 

An important dimension: Children in school 

Cropping up in the analysis of the reasons 
people are opposed or unsure of their sup- 
port of the bill were mentions of “I’m a 
Catholic” and “It should go to all schools.” 
It could be anticipated that people with 
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children in parochial schools might feel dif- 
ferently about the bill than those who send 
the children to public schools: 


[In percent] 


How parents feel who have 
children— 


In 
In pa- | public | Of pre-} Other 
rochial | schools | school | (grown 
schools |(not pa-| age or 
rochi- | only | none) 


Percentage saying: 
Yes, pass it 


Not sure, depends-. 


Several conclusions and inferences may 
be drawn from a study of this tabulation: 

Clear majorities of all groups favor pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The core of the opposition is among peo- 
ple with children in parochial schools who 
feel their children may be being cheated. 

Some opposition also comes from the un- 
involved people, those with no children. 

One out of five parochial school parents 
is in doubt, basically because they’re not 
sure that the bill shouldn’t include their 
children. 

One out of five people without children is 
also in doubt, but fundamentally because 
there is little knowledge or interest. 

To focus more sharply on this problem 
of aid to parochial and private schools, each 
person was asked whether or not he (or she) 
favored the idea of extending the aid be- 
yond public schools: 


How New Jersey people feel about including 
parochial and private schools 


Percent 


It should be done 
It should not be done 
Not sure 


A clear majority is opposed to the idea. 
One out of three citizens think it should 
be done. Very few are in doubt. But does 
this mean that parents of parochial school 
children represent the “should be” vote, 
and everyone else the “no” vote? Hardly: 

{In percent} 


How parents feel who have 
children— 


In 
public | Of pre-| Other 
school | (grown 
age or 
only | none) 


In pa- 
rochial | schools 
schools | (not pa- 
rochi- 
! 


Percentage saying— 
It should be done-. 
It should not be 


Among the parents of public school chil- 
dren are some Catholics who would send 
their children to a parochial school if one 
were available; but there are also non-Cath- 
olics in this same group who favor broad- 
ening the coverage as a matter of principle. 
In other words, those favoring the inclusion 
of parochial schools in the bill are by no 
means all Catholics, or just the people with 
children in private and parochial schools. 

Regardless of the elements of this opin- 
ion, however, the majority of New Jersey’s 
citizens oppose the idea of broadening the 
bill to include other than public schools. 


Then to sum up 
The highlights of the survey have already 
been stated at the introduction to this anal- 


ysis, and can be restated in this fashion: 
New Jersey citizens feel the Federal sup- 
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port to the public schools is too little, they 
want the President’s bill passed, and they 
don’t want it broadened. Even without ex- 
tending support beyond public schools, pa- 
rochial school parents will support the bill 
as it stands. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Harvey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I was one of those on the Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee that opposed the area rede- 
velopment bill when it was reported out 
originally. The reasons for opposing it 
then still exist. In addition, however, 
as a result of the conference on this bill, 
there has now been inserted the back- 
door spending provision which we on 
the subcommittee, who heard all the 
testimony, eliminated. 

I wish to remind the House that our 
Constitution provides that all revenue 
bills must originate in the House. The 
history of this body shows clearly that 
general appropriation bills also originate 
in the House. It was for this purpose 
that we were elected. I submit to you 
that when we agree to this back-door 
spending, we forfeit our right to orig- 
inate bills to withdraw money from the 
Federal Treasury. By this method, the 
committees of either body of Congress 
can now bypass the appropriation proc- 
ess. This power of reviewing appropri- 
ations is one of our most important 
functions. As one Member of this body, 
I do not wish to see us give it up so 
easily, for if we lose this power, we lose 
all control over spending by this tre- 
mendous bureaucracy which we have 
created. 

I have purposely not said any more 
about the other bad features of this bill. 
It starts out on the faulty premise that 
the extension of credit by our Federal 
Government will solve all of our indus- 
trial development problems. It fails to 
define the areas that we are trying to 
help, and gives a blank check to the 
Secretary of Commerce. It provides for 
our Federal Government to lend money 
at a lesser rate than we, ourselves, are 
paying in the market. This is the road 
to insolvency. It does not make sense. 
The municipalities in the depressed 
areas, or anywhere else in the United 
States, are not in such financial condi- 
tion that they need this subsidized 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these reasons argue 
against this bill. But greater than any- 
thing else is this provision for back-door 
spending that the committee on which I 
serve, after considering all of the testi- 
mony, saw fit to take out. 


A PROPOSAL FOR TAX EQUITY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the ReEcorp. 


April 26 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, today, my 
able and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boacs], 
and I joined in sponsoring legislation to 
tax all fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies alike—on the same basis and at 
the same rate as corporations in other 
industries. These bills, H.R. 6659 [Mr. 
Boacs] and H.R. 6660 [Mr. Baker], will 
eliminate the discrimination which pres- 
ently exists in the taxation of stock com- 
panies as compared with the taxation 
of mutual and reciprocal fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies. 

President Eisenhower in his budget 
message for 1962 recommended that 
Congress review the methods of taxing 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
with a view toward correcting inequities. 
The tax message of President Kennedy 
on April 20, 1961, points out the inequi- 
table distribution of the tax burden 
among various types of fire and casualty 
companies and states that consideration 
should be given to taxing mutual or re- 
ciprocal companies on a basis similar to 
stock companies. The President stated 
in his message that “Remedial legisla- 
tion in these fields would enlarge the 
revenues and contribute to a fair and 
sound tax structure.” 

The bills would carry out the recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy. They have bi- 
partisan support and are essentially the 
same as those sponsored by us in the 
86th Congress, and my remarks today 
follow closely those I made at that time. 
The panel hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in December 
1959 covering the subject of fire and 
casualty insurance company taxation 
have emphasized the need for eliminat- 
ing the existing inequities in the taxa- 
tion of the various types of fire and 
casualty companies. 

The proposed legislation covers all in- 
surance companies other than life com- 
panies. I stated in the last Congress 
that this legislation was expected to re- 
sult in approximately $25 to $30 million 
additional revenue to the Treasury for 
a normal year. By reason of the con- 
tinuing increase in premium volume and 
with a reasonable underwriting experi- 
ence, it can reasonably be expected that 
the increase in revenue to the Treasury 
under these bills will amount to from 
$60 to $80 million. Under these bills 
small mutual and reciprocal companies 
will receive special treatment compa- 
rable to that in existing law. It is not 
our purpose to subject to tax those small 
mutual and reciprocal companies now 
exempt. 

The Congress recently passed a bill 
relating to the taxation of the income of 
life insurance companies. It was the 
purpose of that legislation to provide 
increased revenue to the Treasury from 
the life insurance companies based on 
both their underwriting and investment 
income. In framing the life insurance 
bill, both the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Com- 
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mittee repeatedly emphasized the im- 
portance of not discriminating in tax 
treatment between stock and mutual life 
insurance companies. It is equally im- 
portant not to discriminate in the tax- 
ation of the different types of fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Our bills 
will place all fire and casualty companies 
on an equal tax basis so that equal in- 
comes will bear equal tax liabilities. 

There are three types of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies: stock com- 
panies, mutual companies, and recipro- 
cal insurers. The existing Federal tax 
law discriminates against stock compa- 
nies in favor of mutual companies and 
reciprocal companies. Simple equity re- 
quires that all be taxed on the same basis 
and at the same rates. 

Hearings in 1958 before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means disclosed that 
all insurance companies have two types 
of income: First, underwriting income; 
and, second, investment income. Both 
types of income should be taxed. No 
basis exists for excluding either type of 
income from a fair tax. Under existing 
law, stock fire and casualty companies 
are taxed at the full corporate rate of 
52 percent on both underwriting and in- 
vestment income. 

Since the inception of the Federal in- 
come tax, stock companies have paid the 
regular corporate rates paid by other 
business corporations. However, mutual 
companies are taxed on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis. Under existing law, mutual 
companies pay the higher of (a) 1 per- 
cent of their premium income plus 1 per- 
cent of their gross investment income, 
or (b) 52 percent on their net investment 
income only. Reciprocals have never 
paid any tax whatsoever on their sub- 
stantial underwriting income, but are 
taxed on their investment income only. 
These different methods of taxation are 
highly preferential in favor of the mu- 
tual and reciprocal companies and give 
them an unwarranted competitive ad- 
vantage. 

The panel hearings during the 86th 
Congress showed that mutuals and re- 
ciprocals during the 16 years ended with 
1958 earned substantial profits from 
both underwriting and investments. 
Their retained profits, after all dividends 
to policyholders, amounted to approxi- 
mately $1 billion. This increase in sur- 
plus was accumulated on a tax-favored 
basis. The mutuals and reciprocals, by 
reason of their lesser tax burden, were 
able to retain much more of their net 
income than they otherwise could have. 
They also retained more than twice as 
much, proportionately, as their stock 
company competitors. 

Under existing law, a large number of 
small mutual companies are either ex- 
empt from tax entirely or receive spe- 
cial tax consideration. The bills we 
have introduced do not disturb this. Of 
the 2,500 mutual companies in the 
United States, approximately 1,750 are 
tax exempt and their exemption would 
be continued under these bills. In ad- 
dition, some 150 mutual companies are 
Partially tax exempt under existing law 
and our proposal would not increase 
their tax burden. It would impose no 
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‘hardship upon small farm and local 
mutual insurance companies. 

The remaining 600 large mutual com- 
panies would be taxed at regular corpo- 
rate rates. These large mutual com- 
panies write the same lines of insurance 
as stock companies in the several States. 
They use the agency or brokerage sys- 
tem as well as the direct writing system, 
just as the stock companies do. All are 
subject to the same State regulation as 
stock companies. There are no basic 
methods found in one type that are not 
found in the others. There is no reason 
for a disparity in tax treatment. 

These 600 large mutuals write 98 per- 
cent of the volume of all mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Under 
our bills these companies will pay sub- 
stantially more tax than they have pre- 
viously paid. For example, the five 
largest mutuals and the three largest 
reciprocal companies have for the 18 
years ended with 1960 paid total Federal 
income taxes of $126 million. If they 
had paid taxes on the corporate basis as 
proposed in this bill, these eight com- 
panies alone would have paid $252 mil- 
lion, an increase of $126 million, or 100 
percent. Of course, equality of taxation 
between these companies could be 
achieved by reducing the stock com- 
panies’ tax basis to the level of the 
mutual companies. However, this would 
result in a great loss of revenue to the 
Treasury. I believe that the most equi- 
table basis of tax for insurance com- 
panies is the basis provided for stock 
companies and companies in industry 
generally, that is, regular corporate 
rates. This would bring the taxes of 
mutual and reciprocal companies in line 
with the taxes of their competitors. 

There is no reason to continue the 
existing discrimination between fire and 
casualty companies in the Federal tax 
laws. Our proposal would eliminate 
the present competitive impact of the 
different methods and formulas now 
applied to these companies. It involves 
few of the complexities found in our con- 
sideration of a permanent bill for the 
taxation of life insurance companies. 
On the contrary, it is simple. In sum- 
mary, this bill would eliminate the exist- 
ing inequities in the taxation of the 
various types of fire and casualty com- 
panies and would increase the revenue 
to the Treasury by a substantial amount, 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that favor- 
able legislative action can be taken by 
the Congress on this meritorious pro- 
posal during the present session. 





COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Fountain] I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Government Op- 
erations may have until midnight Friday 
to file a committee report on health, re- 
search and training, the administration 
of grants and awards by the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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PHANTOM BANKS 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the House 
at this time an unfortunate situation that 
seems to be developing in the banking 
field. I refer to the setting up of what 
may be called phantom banks as an in- 
termediary for obtaining control of ex- 
isting banks by a holding company. 

Plans of this nature are deleterious to 
the banking business, and destructive of 
public confidence. They discriminate 
against those bank shareholders who are 
not permitted to own bank holding com- 
pany stock. 

A reason now being urged for setting 
up bank holding companies is that com- 
mercial banks are finding themselves in 
an increasingly difficult position with 
regard to expansion of services and bank 
business operations in general. ‘To com- 
bat this frustration, banks frequently 
seek to become subsidiaries of bank hold- 
ing companies. 

Under the provisions of the Federal 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, a 
bank holding company is defined as a 
company that owns 25 percent or more 
of the voting stock of two or more banks. 
In actual practice, however, these hold- 
ing companies frequently own a far 
larger share of the voting stock. In some 
instances they own at least 80 percent, 
tkus obtaining the tax advantages accru- 
ing from such ownership and in most 
instances they own all but the directors’ 
qualifying shares. This, however, is only 
part of the background of the problem. 

One of the methods used is to set up 
intermediate banks. These intermediate 
or phantom banks then attempt to se- 
cure the assets and business of the com- 
mercial banks involved. 

In effect what happens is that the 
commercial bank merges into the inter- 
mediate bank, which is an empty shell. 

In an ordinary situation of this type 
there is a meeting of the shareholders 
and an affirmative vote of at least two- 
thirds of the outstanding stock is re- 
quired for approval. If approval is ob- 
tained then all of the stockholders must 
go along or relinquish their stock for 


When a bank holding company wants 
to obtain shares of a commercial bank by 
exchanging its own shares for them, 
however, there is no stockholders’ meet- 
ing and each shareholder is free to accept 
or reject the offer, retaining his commer- 
cial bank shares if he rejects it. 

With the intermediate bank, this 
choice has been eliminated and the 
shareholders must take either the bank 
holding company stock or cash in ex- 
change for their shares, thus giving the 
intermediate bank 100 percent owner- 
ship of the commercial bank—the inter- 
mediate bank already being wholly 
owned by the holding company. 
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To illustrate this procedure let us as- 
sume that we have two commercial banks 
who wish to become part of a holding 
company. Practically simultaneously 
they establish a holding company and 
two intermediate banks—one for each 
of the two commercial banks. Little or 
no assets are in any of these three 
organizations. The entire operation con- 
sists of an exchange of paper—even 
though it may be expensively engraved 
stock certificates. The operating banks 
are then merged into the shells or phan- 
tom banks. The shareholders of the 
existing commercial banks are then re- 
quired to take either holding company 
shares or relinquish their shares for cash. 

Some stockholders are forbidden by 
law from owning holding company 
shares and must therefore surrender 
their commercial bank shares for cash 
upon consummation of this type of hold- 
ing company. Under this plan they 
would be forced to give up their shares, 
not for the receiving company’s shares, 
but for those of a third party, the hold- 
ing company. Since they are forbidden 
to own such shares they must take cash 
for them as agreed upon or as fixed by 
appraisal. Whether this is legal or not 
has not been determined because there 
has not yet been any court test of this 
procedure. 

Such was the proposed plan in 1956 
when the First National City Bank, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. and the 
County Trust Co. of While Plains, N.Y., 
tried to form a bank holding company. 
In 1958, the Federal Reserve Board acted 
on the application and disapproved the 
plan, without reference, however, to the 
phantom banks. While the plan was 
pending stockholders of long standing 
who would have been denied the right to 
own holding company stock were faced 
with the prospect of being forced to give 
up their commercial bank shares. 

Another such plan, involving the 
Bankers Trust Co. and the County Trust 
Co. of White Plains, was recently formu- 
lated. The same procedure was followed 
as that of the plan proposed by First 
National City Bank, City Bank Farmers 
Trust, and County Trust of White Plains 
in 1956. It appears that the Federal 
Reserve Board will be spared the neces- 
sity of reviewing that application be- 
cause the New York Banking Board upon 
the very wise recommendation of the 
superintendent of banks has rejected 
that plan. Again, however, the disap- 
proval, while directing attention to the 
method, did not, and in fact was not 
required to disapprove the method, while 
refusing to permit the goal sought. 

To force those shareholders who can- 
not exchange their shares for holding 
company shares to relinquish them for 
cash—to my way of thinking—is highly 
objectionable and completely out of 
order. 

It is to be hoped that the Federal Re- 
serve Board—when it comes to a con- 
sideration of cases of this type—will 
reject this method, no matter how desir- 
able the approval of the holding com- 
pany application might otherwise be. 

In the First National City Bank appli- 
cation, the phantom banks would have 
acquired banks with assets aggregating 
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almost $7 billion. The holding com- 
pany seeking to acquire these banks had 
a paid-in capital of $1,000. 

In the most recent attempt to accom- 
plish a similar result, the holding com- 
pany with a paid-in capital of $1,000 
would have acquired banks with total 
assets of $3,500 million. 

An excellent explanation of this op- 
eration is found in the December 1960 
issue of Bank Stock Quarterly, pub- 
lished by M. A. Schapiro & Co. of New 
York. It follows: 


PLAN FOR WHOLLY OWNED BANK 


Responding to the demands for banking 
services during the prosperity-packed years 
of the past decade, the commercial banking 
industry has searched restlessly for means 
to advance growth. Many banks, in order 
to spread their branch systems, merge; others 
become subsidiaries of bank holding com- 
panies. This article seeks to explain one 
important aspect involving the status of 
the bank stockholder with respect to a hold- 
ing company proposal. 

The Federal Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 defines a bank holding company, as 
@ company that owns 25 percent or more of 
the voting shares of two or more banks. In 
practice, however, many bank holding com- 
panies own a far higher percentage of the 
voting shares of their subsidiary banks. 
Most prefer to hold at least 80 percent for 
tax advantages. 

In the past, holding companies were estab- 
lished and later expanded as a result of the 
voluntary action of bank shareholders who 
either sold out for cash or exchanged their 
shares for holding company stock. Some 
stockholders preferred to hold their bank 
stock. As a consequence, almost all bank 
holding companies initially shared the own- 
ership of their subsidiary banks with minor- 
ity stockholders. 

More recently, in planning new holding 
companies, there has become evident a desire 
on the part of bank management for 100 per- 
cent initial ownership of the banks to be 
acquired. It is believed possible to achieve 
100 percent ownership by introducing a 
merger with an intermediate bank. Such an 
intermediate bank is created solely for the 
purpose of providing a merger step in the 
organization of a new holding company. 

Bank holding companies have become in- 
creasingly significant in the American bank- 
ing scene. Consequently it is important 
that bank shareholders understand the inter- 
mediate bank plan. This is especially true 
for those shareholders, institutional and 
others, who are prohibited from owning 
stock of a holding company. 


CHOICES OPEN TO SHAREHOLDERS 


In analyzing the intermediate bank plan, 
it is helpful to first review briefly some of the 
choices open to shareholders in considering 
(1) a bank merger involving an exchange of 
shares, and (2) the usual proposal made by 
a holding company when seeking the acqui- 
sition of stock of a commercial bank. 

When shareholders meet to consider a 
merger of their bank into another institu- 
tion, an affirmative vote of at least two- 
thirds of the outstanding stock is required 
for approval. Upon consummation, all 
stockholders must go along with the basis of 
exchange of shares except those dissenters 
who elect to seek appraisal and receive cash 
value for their stock as provided by law. 
The choice is, bank stock or cash. 

On the other hand, when a bank holding 
company solicits shareholders of a commer- 
cial bank offering its own stock in exchange 
for shares of the bank, each stockholder is 
free to reject or accept the offer, keeping all 
or part of his bank stock. There is no stock- 
holders meeting. He is not bound by the 
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actions of his fellow stockholders. The pro- 
posal from the holding company is merely a 
plan of bank stock acquisition. Here the 
choice is, bank stock or holding company 
stock. 

This latter choice of bank stock or holding 
company stock would be changed to holding 
company stock or cash under the intermedi- 
ate bank plan. This is so because the plan 
is expected to avoid the possibility of 
minority stockholders and to secure for the 
holding company 100 percent ownership of 
the bank. 

HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


Here briefly are the essential steps of the 
intermediate bank plan: 

The management of, let us say, State Bank 
causes a company to be organized, called, 
Holding Corp., which could be incorporated 
outside the State in which the bank is 
located. This corporation then makes ap- 
plication and obtains approval for a new 
bank temporarily called, say Intermediate 
Bank, nominally capitalized, wholly owned, 
and its place of business identical with that 
of State Bank. 

The management of the still-existing 
State Bank would then recommend to share- 
holders that State Bank become a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Holding Corp. This 
would not, however, be accomplished through 
a voluntary exchange by each shareholder of 
his bank stock for Holding Corp. stock. In- 
stead, stockholders of State Bank would be 
asked by management to approve a merger 
into Intermediate Bank under the charter 
of the latter, which would continue under 
the name of the former. 

The merger proposal, however, would also 
provide that shareholders of State Bank be 
given, not shares of the receiving bank as in 
the usual merger, but, instead, stock of a 
third party, Intermediate’s parent, the Hold- 
ing Corp. According to the plan, if at least 
two-thirds of the stock of State Bank ap- 
prove the proposal, all the shareholders must 
accept Holding Corp. stock except those who 
dissent and elect to obtain cash value, as 
provided by law. Upon consummation of 
the merger, Intermediate Bank would re- 
ceive the business and assets of State Bank, 
adopt the name of State Bank, and would 
continue to be 100-percent owned by Holding 
Corp. 

AN ACTUAL EXAMPLE 

The Intermediate Bank plan can be ex- 
panded to include two or more banks. An 
actual instance of this occurred 4 years ago 
when three institutions, the First National 
City Bank, its trust affiliate, the then City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., and the County 
Trust Co. of White Plains, all joined in an 
application to the Federal Reserve Board to 
form a holding company. This company 
called the First New York Corp., was incor- 
porated in Delaware. 

The plan provided that three intermediate 
banks, one for each of the three existing in- 
stitutions, would be established as wholly 
owned subsidiaries of First New York. 
These three banks were at the time referred 
to by some as “phantom” banks. 

One such intermediate bank, under the 
name of Metropolitan National Bank, capi- 
talized at $240,000, was intended to acquire 
the First National City Bank having at that 
time capital funds of $569 million and assets 
of $7.4 billion. 

The plan was never submitted to share- 
holders because the application was denied 
by the Federal Reserve Board on July 10, 
1958. However, while the plan was pending, 
shareholders, many of long standing, who 
could not legally own holding company stock, 
faced the prospect of being forced to dissent 
in order to accept cash value for their 
shares. 

Among those stockholders who are not 
permitted to own bank holding company 
stock are savings banks in several of the 
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New England States. Some of these institu- 
tions have owned bank stocks for several 
generations. 

Within the legal profession, opinions differ 
as to whether a stockholder could be forced 
out of his bank and through a merger, be 
made to take, in lieu of shares of the receiv- 
ing bank, stock of a third party, such as a 
holding company, or cash value for his shares 
through right of appraisal. This is a matter 
for the lawyers, and possibly for the courts 
to resolve. 





MR. HOYT MINGES 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Fountain] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
prominent and public-spirited constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. Hoyt Minges by name, 
has instituted an unusual and unique 
public service worthy of note outside of 
his immediate area of activity. Mr. 
Minges is a community leader in the city 
of Kinston in Lenoir County, N.C., and 
is well known not only as a businessman, 
but also as a solid citizen of that part of 
the State. Mr. Minges owns and oper- 
ates the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Kin- 
ston. I am told that this plant in 
Kinston is the number one bottling op- 
eration in the world per capita served. 
Recently, on behalf of his company, he 
purchased almost the entire evening 
time available on one of the leading radio 
stations in Lenoir County and eastern 
North Carolina, station WFTC. Mr. 
Minges then asked the station to play 
only better music on his nightly 4-hour 
program. In addition, a very limited 
number of specially prepared commer- 
cial announcements were skillfully and 
discreetly spaced throughout the eve- 
ning. Furthermore, he instructed the 
management of WFTC to preempt his 
commercial messages, at their discretion, 
for public service programing for the 
betterment of the listening community. 

Mr. Speaker, this is broadcasting at its 
finest. And mind you, this program is 
broadcast every evening, every week, 
every month. The cost of the program 
is sustained by Mr. Minges’ Pepsi-Cola 
Bottling Co. of Kinston, N.C. I under- 
stand the response to this artistic en- 
deavor has been tremendous. The sta- 
tion, WFTC, and its staff deserve credit 
for their efforts in producing the pro- 
gram. WFTC’s manager, Donnie A. Gay, 
has done an excellent job of developing 
the program not only as a vehicle of 
good music, but as seminar for local civic 
events, school functions and charitable 
drives. The station has developed a 
Sunday night discussion platform that is 
incorporated into the overall music for- 
mat. Too often in our times we are in- 
clined to overlook some of the less obvi- 
ous ways of telling the public about one’s 
products and services. I am certain that 
Mr. Minges has established not only 
himself, but Pepsi-Cola too, as true pa- 
trons of the arts and our country can 
—, use a few more patrons of the 
arts. 
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ONE-WAY STREET 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, of recent 
date, I have started on a new phase of 
the one-way-street tour I have been 
taking with the rest of the uninformed 
American taxpayers. 

I have not had time to get all the way 
down the street, but I have stopped at a 
few crowded warehouses on the main 
line. 

One that you would all be interested 
in is the big, high-fronted place with a 
neon sign spelling out two words, “‘sur- 
plus” and “taboo.” I found out why it 
was taboo and I am beginning to find 
out why it is surplus. 

First of all, there is no floor and no 
ceiling in the place; it is like a dream— 
better still, a nightmare. You can 
hardly get near the place because of the 
piles and heaps of surplus crowding the 
back door while all kinds of vehicles are 
pushing new surpluses in the front door. 

I talked to some of the fellows unload- 
ing the new surplus and asked why they 
were unloading so much stuff when the 
place was so full that the fellows trying 
to get it out the back door could hardly 
keep up. The answer was simple: “The 
outfit that pays us, pays the guys at the 
other end of the building, too.” Simple- 
ton that I am, I asked who might this 
smart fellow be, and he said, “Why, the 
U.S. Congress. That is the buyer, the 
seller, the producer, the consumer, and 
everything else in this deal.” I hid my 
button right fast; the fellow looked kind 
of disgusted when he mentioned “Con- 
gress.” 

One pile of stuff I noticed starting at 
the entrance door and running all the 
way back to the rear door, all the way 
up and all the way down, was labeled 
“machine tools.” 

This I know a little something about— 
having been a machinist, a millwright, 
and moldmaker when I was a member 
of the disappearing army of American 
production workers. I did not count 
them, but from information I got from 
a pretty well-prepared pamphlet on this 
subject by Charles A. Simmons, Sr., 
president of the Simmons Machine Tool 
Corp. of Albany, N.Y., I found out that 
the number of machines piled up in this 
“taboo” building on the one-way street, 
there are between 300,000 to 400,000 ma- 
chine tools owned by the Congress, mak- 
ing us the biggest dealers and distribu- 
tors of machine tools in the world. 

To those critics who are yelling about 
Russia being first, we can always point 
to this one pile and say, “Top this, Khru- 
shchev. We are first in surplus machine 
tools, even if that cannot fly to the 
moon.” 

Do you know that even at secondhand 
prices—in this case, the machines are 
new—never used or unpacked—we have 
on hand over $5 billion worth for sale 
or what have you to offer? 

The machine tool is the highest priced 
commodity known. Going back you will 
find that prices have increased from 100 
to 600 percent; a $10,000 machine in 1935 
costs about $60,000 today. These ma- 
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chines have a long-use life—anywhere 
from 15 to 50 years. Without a machine 
tool industry, this Nation would die in- 
dustrially, and in case of war would be 
defeated before starting to fight. The 
machine tool is the only machine that 
reproduces itself. 

If we cannot find an answer to this 
pile of surplus, we can start counting 
the days of our strength as a nation in 
the production of machines to produce 
machines that produce the goods that 
produce the jobs that produce our way 
of life. 

After World War I, many of our ma- 
chine tool producers went on limited 
production schedules because of the sur- 
pluses built up under wartime pressures. 
Even so, many fell by the wayside. 

One big factor in saving the remaining 
producers was our ability to sell abroad 
for the reconstruction of the French and 
English industries. Fortunately, during 
those years American-made machine 
tools were in demand throughout the 
world and the manufacturers who sur- 
vived were able to sustain themselves 
through export sales. 

During these lean years, the machine 
tool industry tried out the first stage of 
the “planned obsolescence” theory. 
They tried to convince users of these tools 
that at the end of 10 years these items 
were obsolete and thereby create for 
themselves increased production. 

This, of course, failed just as it is fail- 
ing in consumer goods lines where the 
planned obsolescence to create new sales 
and bolster the production economy of 
our country has filled every scrap yard 
with practically new autos, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators and almost every 
volume sales item in the country. 

What happened then is repeating now. 
The American consumer would only buy 
tools of quality and long life just as to- 
day we have seen the American con- 
sumer turn to foreign cars, watches, 
tools and almost every household 
product. 

In any plan outlining the disposition 
of this large surplus, obsolescence is an 
important factor. Who knows when a 
machine is obsolete? Can those who 
have to do with Government surplus 
tell? Even those in the industry might 
consider some machines obsolete because 
the type has been improved upon, and 
suggest they are of no further use. It 
must not be forgotten that during the 
Second World War every machine re- 
gardless of its type or model was pressed 
into use to help win the war. No regard 
was given to age or obsolescence. 

It is only in the last few years that 
foreign manufacturers have copied our 
late-type machines and sell them, not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
world. This has caused our business to 
become demoralized and our export sales 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

You cannot fool the people all the time, 
and the days of heavy traffic on the one- 
way street arenumbered. We willeither 
open it up for two-way traffic with truly 
reciprocal agreements or we will have to 
close it off as a dangerous thoroughfare. 

Today we cannot look to the foreign 
markets to bolster our current produc- 
tion or to help liquidate our surplus. 
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The reason for this is simple and 
American made. We cannot give, loan, 
or sell our surplus because it would ruin 
their own inactive tool industries and 
even more serious, we cannot sell to 
countries that are not selling to us. 

By writing a blank check in dollars 
and at the same time preserving our sur- 
plus, our own Government has delivered 
a double-barreled knockout blow to the 
one industry that is vital to our survival. 
If this continues, the American machine 
tool industry will practically vanish and 
we will be dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for the means of production. Mark 
my word, if this happens, it will be the 
beginning of the end for everything we 
hold dear in this country. 

In line with this phase, it would be 
good to consider methods to put into 
effect President Kennedy’s New Frontier 
program for the modernization and ad- 
vancement of the American machine 
tool industry. 

One suggestion advanced by Mr. Sim- 
mons is worthy of note: 

In my opinion there are two approaches: 
First—immediate steps should be taken to 
discourage the importation of machine tools 
from other countries. It is time to change 
the period allowed for depreciation. As an 
illustration, the present-day depreciation for 
new machinery is 20 years. Reduce it to 15 
years, on American machine tools. Apply 
a 30-year depreciation on foreign-manufac- 
tured machine tools. In that way the tax 
savings realized by purchasing American- 
made machines, even at the higher price, 
would more than offset the savings in buying 
lower-priced foreign equipment. This would 
be a tremendous incentive toward rehabil- 
itating the American machine tool industry. 

Here’s an example to prove this point. 
Let’s take an American-built machine that 
costs $150,000, compared to a like foreign 
machine that sells, delivered, for $100,000. 
On the American machine the depreciation 
would be $10,000 per year, whereas, on the 
foreign machine it would be only $3,333.33. 
This would be an annual depreciation gain 
of $6,666.67 for the American-made machine, 
which would create a proper incentive for 
purchasing equipment built in this country. 


When we talk about the surplus we 
must realize if this continues, the Amer- 
ican machine tool industry will practical- 
ly vanish and we will be dependent upon 
foreign nations for the means of produc- 
tion. Mark my word, if this happens, 
it will be the beginning of the end for 
everything we hold dear in this country. 

In this series of talks I have tried to 
point out the relationship between aid 
and trade. It comes with a shock to 
realize just how far these programs 
reach into every phase of the American 
economy. 

As chairman of the special Subcom- 
mittee on the Impact of Imports and Ex- 
ports on American Employment, I have 
come to the conclusion that a study into 
foreign aid should be made at the same 
time. I introduced House Resolution 152 
to carry out this program. Today I ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee in 
support of my resolution. The resolu- 
tion follows with a résumé of my plea 
before the Rules Committee for favor- 
able consideration. 


House RESOLUTION 152 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
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Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study with a view to ascertaining the 
direct and indirect costs to the United States 
of all foreign aid supplied by the United 
States after December 31, 1946, and the esti- 
mated direct and indirect costs of foreign 
aid currently being supplied by the United 
States. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, including 
any Territory, Commonwealth, or possession 
thereof, or elsewhere, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary; except that neither the 
committee nor any subcommittee thereof 
may sit while the House is meeting unless 
special leave to sit shall have been obtained 
from the House. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 





STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 
By CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. DENT, IN Sup- 
PORT OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 152, SPONSORED 
BY Mr. DENT 


This resolution would create a committee 
of nine Members of the House named by 
the Speaker with full and complete powers 
as an investigatory committee to ascertain 
the direct and indirect costs to the United 
States of all foreign aid supplied by the 
United States after December 31, 1946, and 
the direct and indirect costs of foreign aid 
currently being supplied by the United 
States. 

This resolution is even more important 
now than upon its original introduction in 
February of this year, as well as during other 
sessions of Congress. It has been made 
more important at this time by President 
Kennedy’s plan for a 5-year extension of 
foreign aid as against the present and past 
custom of passing foreign aid appropriations 
on a yearly basis. 

Too few of the American people, and I 
might say Members of Congress, including 
myself, have a very complete knowledge of 
expenditures under the foreign aid acts and 
if we pass the 5-year plan, the limited knowl- 
edge we now have will become even more 
limited. There are various estimates and 
figures issued by almost every group in and 
out of Government on the actual amounts 
spent under foreign aid, where it was spent, 
what it was spent for, and the results, direct 
or indirect, of such spending. 

I sincerely believe that the only method 
by which this Congress can act with any 
degree of universal knowledge in this very 
serious area of Government expenditure is 
by having a congressional committee study 
and evaluate both past and present pro- 
grams. This Congress today will be voting 
on $600 million at what may be termed a 
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new phase of foreign aid spending in a new 
area of world interest. 

It is not difficult to justify these expendi- 
tures to ourselves, but it becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult to justify expenditures 
to the peoples of our districts and of the 
country at large. There are many questions 
that can be answered by this committee; 
the determination of whether lump sum ap- 
propriations or selective, directed spending, 
both in grants and loans to specific coun- 
tries would be the better program. 

The answers cannot be ascertained unless 
a comprehensive, painstaking, and meticu- 
lous study is made by a committee responsi- 
ble to the Congress itself. I beg of you to 
give serious consideration to this resolution 
or to any other suggestion for congressional 
action that could or would perform the same 
functions as those directed under House 
Resolution 152. 


I pray at least that eight members of 
this committee will support my proposal. 

Starting with the end of World War 
II, this Nation has given billions of dol- 
lars to other countries throughout the 
world to assist them either in recovering 
from the devastation or the war or in 
industrializing. Many of these coun- 
tries have taken American dollars and 
spent them in other countries on equip- 
ping plants for manufacturing machine 
tools. They copied our late-type ma- 
chines and heaping insult on injury 
turned around and sold them to us at 
from 30 to 50 percent less than our man- 
ufacturers can offer them. When you 
consider their lower labor costs and the 
fact that they have little or no invest- 
ment, is it any wonder that we can’t 
compete with them pricewise? 

The machine tool surplus cannot and 
should not be forced on the market. It 
will all sell at a price which will enable 
the Government to get at least the ac- 
quisition cost. 

Undeveloped countries should have the 
privilege of purchasing some of this ma- 
chinery. Terms could be arranged to 
meet their ability to pay, rather than 
continuing to give them the money to 
buy equipment in other countries. 

Large American companies are equip- 
ping plants abroad; such as the automo- 
tive people, who are now starting busi- 
nesses in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and 
other countries. They could use much of 
this surplus, by transporting to a cen- 
tral location to prepare for shipment. 

An outstanding method of disposal is 
right here in our own backyard—that is 
to small business. It is regrettable that 
this surplus has laid around for some 16 
years, and small businesses have not had 
a chance to purchase. Even though it 
might be necessary to give 3 or 4 years 
to pay, this could be the means of equip- 
ping our American plants with up to 
date production machinery. 

Rather than continue to give hundreds 
of millions of dollars to undeveloped na- 
tions, would it not be worthwhile to sell 
this surplus to small businesses to better 
the economy here? 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Ostertac, at the request of Mr. 
Hauweck, for 2 days, on account of offi- 
cial business. 
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Mr. COHELAN, on account of official 
business to attend meeting of Board of 
Visitors, U.S. Air Force Academy. 

Mr. CHENOWETH for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business as 
a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FeicHuan, for 15 minutes, on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, tomorrow, 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JarMAN, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
May 4. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) for 1 hour today, and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALBERT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WIDNALL the remarks he made to- 
day during consideration of the confer- 
ence report on S. 1, and to include an 
article. 

Mr. RooSEVELT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT) to revise and 
extend his remarks during his special 
order today and include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Prrnre) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. GoopELL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FoGarry. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 27, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

838. A communication from the President 


of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
& proposed bill entitled “A bill to extend and 
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improve the National Defense Education Act, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

839, A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to regulate the 
practice of physical therapy in the District 
of Columbia”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

840. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, relative to 
contracts negotiated for experimental, de- 
velopmental, or research work, or for the 
manufacture or furnishing of property for 
same, during the 6-month period ending 
December 31, 1960, pursuant to Public Law 
152, 81st Congress; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

841. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize 
the disposition of land no longer needed for 
the Chilocco Indian Industrial School at 
Chilocco, Okla.”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

842. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA) contracts DMP-49, 50, and 51 
with the Hanna Mining Co., Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co., and the M,. A. Hanna Co., re- 
spectively, of Cleveland, Ohio, which were 
executed in 1953 pursuant to (50 U.S.C. App. 
2061); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 3668. A bill to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to authorize informal 
entries of merchandise where the aggregate 
value of the shipment does not exceed $400; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 308). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. H.R.5751. A bill to amend the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 so 
as to require the registration of certain addi- 
tional persons disseminating political propa- 
ganda within the United States as agents of 
a foreign principal, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 309). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 225. Joint res- 
olution to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Delaware River Basin compact and to 
enter into such compact on behalf of the 
United States, and for related purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 310). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.2551. A bill to waive 
certain restrictions of the New Mexico En- 
abling Act with respect to certain sales of 
lands granted to the State by the United 
States; and to consent to an amendment of 
the constitution of the State of New Mexico; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 311). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6494. A bill to provide 
for withdrawal and reservation for the use 
of the Department of Defense of certain 
public lands of the United States at Nellis 
Air Force Range, Nevada, for defense pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 312). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 313. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 6659. A bill to equalize the taxation of 
insurance companies (other than life in- 
surance companies), and to provide revenue; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6660. A bill to equalize the taxation 
of insurance companies (other than life in- 
surance companies), and to provide revenue; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H.R. 6661. A bill to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6662. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exclude from 
gross income gain realized from the condem- 
nation of certain property by the United 
States or a State, or from the sale of such 
property to the United States or a State 
under threat or imminence of condemnation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6663. A bill to authorize the Com- 
mandant of The Judge Advocate General’s 
School to award appropriate degrees and 
credits; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 6664. A bill to authorize the Com- 
mandant of The Judge Advocate General’s 
School to award appropriate degrees and 
credits; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6665. A bill to provide that no mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation shall hold 
any other public office or position and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. IKARD of Texas: 

H.R. 6666. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
income tax treatment of amounts deposited 
in and withdrawn from construction reserve 
funds established by common carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R. 6667. A bill to amend the act of Aug- 
ust 16, 1957, relating to microfilming of 
papers of Presidents of the United States, to 
remove certain liabilities of the United States 
with respect to such activities; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 6668. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to annuities based 
on retired or retainer pay, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H.R. 6669. A bill to amend section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to legislative proposals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6670. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act to provide for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 6671. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; te the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 6672. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 

ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency 


ELR. 6673. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of small business in- 
vestment companies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

HR. 6674. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide a 
2-year period during which certain veterans 
without dependents during the period of 
their eligibility to obtain national service 
life insurance may be granted such insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 6675. A bill to authorize the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, to 
approve a financial contribution for civil 
defense purposes to the State of New York; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 6676. A bill to designate the Kettle 
Creek Dam on Kettle Creek, Pa., as the Al- 
vin R. Bush Dam; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 6677. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide that 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approving certain railroad mergers shall 
not take effect if disapproved by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 6678. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of lands at Wupatki National Monument, 
Ariz., to provide access to certain ruins in 
the monument, to add certain federally 
owned lands to the monument, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6679. A bill to provide for loans to 
veterans when housing credit is otherwise 
not generally available, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 6680. A bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





Commendation for the Czech Newspaper 
Ceske Listy and Its Publisher, Mr. 
Milos Svoboda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege this morning to inter- 
view Mr. George Brada, of Munich, 
Germany, who is of Czech extraction 
and completely dedicated to the release 
of his beloved homeland from the 
tyranny of the Communist oppressor. 
Our conversation served to rekindle my 
sympathy for these valiant people and 
reminded me that we must be eternally 
vigilant if other free peoples are not to 
suffer a like fate. 
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By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6681. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions 
of part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate com- 
merce subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 6682. A bill to provide for the exemp- 
tion of fowling nets from duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.J. Res. 392. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, relat- 
ing to electrical and mechanical office equip- 
ment for the use of Members, officers, and 
committees of the House of Representatives 
to provide that Members having constitu- 
encies of 500,000 shall be entitled to an ad- 
ditional $500 worth of equipment; to in- 
crease the number of electric typewriters 
which may be furnished Members; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.J. Res. 393. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.J. Res. 394. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the golden anniversary of naval avia- 
tion to be held in the city of Pensacola, Fla., 
and at the naval air station, Pensacola, Fla., 
and authorizing the manufacture and pres- 
entation of a galvano in commemoration of 
this significant event; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Con. Res. 225. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress declaring the 
policy of the United States relative to the 
intervention of the international commu- 
nistic movement in the Western Hemisphere; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 116. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that such 
steps as may be necessary should be ini- 
tiated in the Organization of American 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, 11 years ago, in April 
1945, the so-called Kosice program of 
the Czechoslovak National Front Gov- 
ernment under the Communist Zdenek 
Fierlinger, now President of the Red 
Parliament in Prague, was proclaimed 
in Kosice, Slovakia. 

The pattern of the Communist take- 
over in Czechoslovakia was the same as 
in all other countries, in which the 
Communists seized power through in- 
filtration and subversion. The Special 
Report No. 8 of the Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression of the House of 
Representatives, headed by former Con- 
gressman Charles J. Kersten, of Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, stated on pages 17 and 18— 

It should be pointed out that the Com- 
munist advance in Ozechoslovakia was 
greatly facilitated by the behavior of the 
non-Communist political parties and their 
leaders. 

Especially the naive belief in the possibil- 
ity of coexistence with the Communists, 
shared in different degrees by practically 
all Czech politicians, was responsible for the 
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States to reevaluate the role of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba in inter-American affairs for 
the purpose of imposing sanctions under the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Poreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 227. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that such 
steps as may be necessary should be initiated 
in the Organization of American States to re- 
evaluate the role of the Government of Cuba 
in inter-American affairs for the purpose of 
imposing sanctions under the _ Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 228. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that such 
steps as may be necessary should be initiated 
in the Organization of American States to re- 
evaluate the role of the Government of Cuba 
in inter-American affairs for the purpose of 
imposing sanctions under the _  Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res. 229. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that such 
steps as may be necessary should be initiated 
in the Organization of American States to re- 
evaluate the role of the Government of Cuba 
in inter-American affairs for the purpose of 
imposing sanctions under the _ Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6683. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Filippa Maria Lentini; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R. 6684. A bill for the relief of C. Harold 

Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 6685. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sin- 

Ban Jen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


extreme ease with which the Communist 
Party took power in 1918. The signing of 
the Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement on De- 
cember 12, 1943, and especially the procla- 
mation of the Kosice program of April 5, 
1945, opened the door for an unobstructed 
drive on the part of the Communists to seize 
full power in the country. 

Far more fateful for the people (especially 
in Bohemia and Moravia) was the fact that 
they were misinformed by many fellow- 
traveling intellectuals by means of news- 
papers, books, and through all media of 
communication as to the real nature of com- 
munism, cleverly described for years even 
prior to World War II as undergoing an 
evolution toward a democratic, humanitarian 
ideology. 

The apparently easy success of the Com- 
munists in the post-World War II period 
in which a climate of confusion and ignor- 
ance is easily understood and should also 
serve as a strong warning to the still free 
nations of the world. 


We have seen that the same pattern 
was used also in the take-over of China 
and, more recently, of Cuba. Indeed, 
the warnings of the Kersten committee 
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are today more timely than ever. And 
in this connection praise belongs to the 
Czech exile newspaper Ceske Listy, pub- 
lished in Munich, Germany, by Mr. 
Milos Svoboda. Mr. Svoboda has been 
revealing the Communist tactics and 
bringing these facts to the attention of 
the Czech exiles and refugees and old 
Czech settlers in the free world. His 
newspaper should be commended and I 
hope that it will successfully continue its 
work and reveal the truth of the Com- 
munist tactics and serve thus not only 
the interests of the Czech people, but 
also those of all nations including the 
United States. 





Customhouse 22 Miles From Harbor Is 
A Waste of Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, con- 
struction of a customs headquaters for 
the twin ports of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach in the Los Angeles Civic Center 
22 miles away is an unnecessary waste 
of taxpayers’ money. The GSA proposes 
to construct the customhouse as part of 
a new eight-story Federal office building 
costing in excess of $30 million. Two 
floors, or approximately 150,000 square 
feet, are to be devoted to customs facili- 
ties. Customs’ cost of the new building 
has been estimated variously by Federal 
sources as from $4 million to $6 million. 
More than 100,000 square feet of this 
customs space are to be devoted to ap- 
praiser’s store. The appraiser’s store is 
essentially warehousing where merchan- 
dise samples are brought, examined, and 
stored until they are picked by the im- 
porter. 

This customs appraiser’s warehousing 
in a multistory civic center building will 
thus cost the Federal Government more 
than $30 a square foot to construct. 

By contrast, good private warehousing, 
including air-conditioned offices, can be 
and has been built in the harbor area for 
as little as $5 a square foot. Location 
of the customhouse in the harbor would 
save the taxpayer construction costs of 
at least $2 million. This is not the only 
price the Government pays for its 22- 
mile bottleneck. 

Examiners’ packages have to be trans- 
ported from the piers to the appraiser’s 
store in central Los Angeles. This cart- 
age costs the Government between 
$40,000 and $50,000 a year. Each day, 
eight appraisers are sent out from Los 
Angeles to inspect merchandise too deli- 
cate or too bulky to truck to the ap- 
Praiser’s store for examination. Travel 
time, as stated by former Acting Col- 
lector of Customs D. B. Strubinger, is 
1 hour each way. Thus the eight ap- 
praisers, just in traveling to and from 
the harbor, lose a total of 16 hours, or 
2 man-days each day. 

CVII——428 
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Every transportation delay or prob- 
lem that costs the Government money 
in attempting to administer customs at 
the harbor from a headquarters 22 miles 
inland, also costs the man in the import- 
ing or exporting business money. Im- 
porters complain that customs clear- 
ances that are a matter of hours in other 
ports frequently become a matter of days 
in Los Angeles and Long Beach har- 
bors. Shipments frequently cannot be 
forwarded until the examiner’s packages 
are returned from the appraiser’s store. 
Similarly, if a cargo is taken off a ship 
after the appraiser’s truck has made its 
visit to that pier, the merchandise must 
sit on the pier until the truck comes 
again the next day. Importers complain 
that damage to merchandise seems to 
occur most frequently to those packages 
which are transported to Los Angeles for 
examination. They do not blame this 
on the customs, but on 22-mile trans- 
portation and repackaging problems. 
Sometimes, customs forms—called en- 
tries—get misplaced by the messenger 
who once a day shuttles papers back and 
forth between Los Angeles and the port. 
That results in extra delay until the 
mistake is corrected and the messenger 
makes his next run. 





A Healthy Agriculture Is Necessary for a 
Healthy National Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when Orville Freeman, our new 
Secretary of Agriculture, testified before 
the House Agriculture Committee on the 
new omnibus farm bill, he described the 
scope of the proposed measure. He also 
stressed the great need for this legisla- 
tion in the interest of a healthy agri- 
culture and a healthy national economy. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a portion of his 
statement in the REcorp. 

SCOPE AND URGENCY OF NEW FakM LEGISLATION 

In opening the discussion of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961, I should like to first, 
describe briefly the scope of the provisions 
encompassed in the bill as a whole; and 
second, emphasize the urgency of this legis- 
lation. 

I. SCOPE 

This bill encompasses several different pro- 
gram areas, but they are all essential parts 
of achieving the goal of the best possible 
utilization of our agricultural abundance to 
contribute to the national well-being under 
conditions that will enable farmers to 
achieve a fair income. 

One part of the bill is directed toward 
greater consumption of farm products—to- 
ward expanding our exports and improving 
our programs to meet human needs and 
promote economic development in the emerg- 
ing nations. This is an essential part of our 
agricultural program to adjust our agricul- 
tural abundance to meet the needs and con- 
ditions of our times. We need to expand 
our exports as well as our efforts to provide 
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an adequate nutritional base for all Ameri- 
cans. And this expanded utilization of farm 
products must be taken into account in our 
plans for adjusting production to the quanti- 
ties and kinds of agricultural products that 
we can use. 

Another part of the bill relates to agri- 
cultural credit, and is directed toward en- 
abling all our family farmers to benefit from 
the improvements contemplated in the farm 
program, to strengthen the position of 
family farmers, and to enable them to make 
their maximum contribution to the Nation’s 
economic growth. 

Still another part emphasizes the assur- 
ance that farmers’ cooperatives will have the 
legal protection they need to grow and 
prosper in our modern economy, and by that 
growth to enable them to make a greater 
contribution to the economic well being of 
their members. 

The longest portion of the bill, title 1, re- 
lates to supply adjustment and price stabili- 
zation. It provides the procedures and the 
machinery whereby farmers can work to- 
gether, in cooperation with government, to 
adjust their production to modern needs and 
conditions; and thereby to achieve for them- 
selves fair incomes, as they make available 
to consumers adequate supplies at fair prices. 

We believe that all these program areas 
should be treated together as they are com- 
bined in this bill, for the failure to act 
affirmatively in any one of these areas is to 
cut away one important support of the total 
program for agriculture. 


II. URGENCY 


I believe that the early enactment of this 
legislation is imperative in the interest of 
farmers, consumers, taxpayers, and the 
economy as a whole. Its urgency is high- 
lighted by several factors. 


This legislation is urgent because the decline 
in farm income must be reversed 


The decline in farm income in recent 
years need not be spelled out for members 
of this committee. You are well aware of 
the facts. But I assure you that it needs to 
be presented to others. Nothing has im- 
pressed me more, during my 3 months in 
this office, than the extent to which the 
nonfarm public is unaware of the critically 
low level of farm income. Emphasis on sur- 
plus and subsidy have clouded the true facts. 

The annual per capita income of farm 
people averaged $986 in 1960—only 43 per- 
cent of the average of $2,282 received by the 
nonfarm population. This is a substantial 
drop from the 1947-49 period, in which the 
per capita annual income of farm people 
was about 58 percent of the per capita non- 
farm income. Thus, the disparity in income 
has been increasing, at the expense of the 
producers of our most essential human 
needs, at the expense of those whose pro- 
ductive efficiency has made us the best fed 
people in the world. 

Farmers’ realized net income from farm- 
ing in 1960 totaled $11.6 billion, which is a 
decline of 26 percent from the 1947-49 aver- 
age. It is true that there are fewer farms 
today, and therefore the decline in net 
income per farm is not quite that much. But 
in 1960 the net income per farm from farm- 
ing, after adjustment for price level changes, 
was 20 percent below the 1947-49 average. 


1947-49 1960 | Percent 
average change 
Realized net income from 
farming (billion)-......- $15.7 | $1.6 —26 
Realized net farm in- 
come r farm (1960 
Cicer csennnicd 3,224 | 2,568 —20 


These income declines result largely from 
@ 12-percent reduction in average prices re- 
ceived by farmers from the 1947—49 average 
and a 20-percent rise in prices paid for items 
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used in family living and in farm produc- 
tion. As the result, the parity ratio, which 
measures the relative price position of 
farmers, declined from 108 in 1947-49 to 80 
in 1960—a drop of 26 percent. 


1947-49 
average 


1960 | Percent 


change 


Prices received by farm- 
ers (1910-14= 100) 

Prices paid, interest, 
taxes, and wage rates 
(1910-14=100) ____.____- 

Parity ratio (1910-14=100) - 


238 


—12 


250 


108 80 —26 


Income declines over the past decade have 
not been the same for all classes of farms. 
But net incomes in 1960 of representative 
commercial poultry farms in New Jersey, of 
representative wheat-fallow farms in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, of representative wheat- 
small grain-livestock farms in the northern 
plains, and representative cash grain farms 
in the Corn Belt, all were down to between 
20 and 30 percent below the 1947-49 level. 

In short, all income data indicates that 
farm incomes have declined in absolute 
terms during the 1950's, as other incomes 
were rising. Thus, in comparison with non- 
farm incomes, the comparative position of 
farm incomes has worsened steadily. These 
declines have occurred even with the farm 
programs that have been in force. They are 
not going to improve by talking and wish- 
ing. They are going to improve only as we 
take positive action to raise them. Any fur- 
ther delay would have serious consequences, 
not only to farmers, but to the rest of the 
economy. 

This legislation is urgent in the interest of 
a healthy national economy 

It should be self-evident that a stable, 
prosperous, and growing agricultural econ- 
omy is absolutely essential to a stable, pros- 
perous, and growing national economy. 
But, since this fact is not adequately recog- 
nized, I should like to review the contribu- 
tions that a strong, growing agricultural 
economy can make to a growing national 
economy. 

There is not an industry or a person in 
the United States who is not touched in 
some way by what happens in agriculture. 
A survey some 5 years ago showed that 
farmers and their families represented a 
market for $40 billion of purchases from 
the economy. Farm families buy the goods 
and services we all do as consumers. Farmers 
as businessmen buy the products of in- 
dustry in order to produce. When farmers 
are prosperous—when their incomes grow 
along with incomes in the rest of the econ- 
omy—the industries which service them ben- 
efit, and the workers employed in these 
industries benefit. Disadvantaged agricul- 
ture means disadvantaged industry and 
unemployment. For example, farmers spend 
some $244 to $3 billion annually for tractors, 
motor vehicles, and farm machinery. Agri- 
culture is a big market for these items. But 
agriculture hasn’t grown in recent years and 
we all know that there is distressing unem- 
ployment in our key centers of the auto- 
mobile industry today. 

I could recite many facts on how impor- 
tant agriculture and our farm people are to 
our everyday economic activities: that 
farmers consume 320 million pounds of 
rubber, about 9 percent of the total amount 
of rubber used in the United States; that 
farmers purchase products involving 6% 
million tons of finished steel; that farmers 
buy 45 million tons of chemical materials; 
that farmers buy 18 billion gallons of petro- 
leum, more than is used by any other single 
industry; that farmers use more kilowatt 
hours of electricity than is used by Chicago, 
Detroit, Baltimore, and Houston combined. 

The point I am making is that when agri- 
culture hurts, a lot of other people hurt— 
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whether they live and work in the small 
rural communities or in the big manufac- 
turing centers far removed from the farm 
production line. Farmers have a big poten- 
tial for helping the Nation achieve a faster 
rate of economic growth and a higher rate 
of employment. But this will flow only from 
basic improvement on the farm. 

The farm problem is closely related to the 
problem of unemployment. Workers re- 
leased from agriculture by technological ad- 
vances have not been able to find suitable 
employment in the nonfarm sector and 
there has been a damming up of labor with 
the consequent underemployment in agri- 
culture. Next, the low gross returns received 
by agricultural producers have seriously re- 
stricted the market for machinery and 
equipment, lumber and construction sup- 
plies, and operating items such as gasoline, 
fertilizer, and pesticides. Finally, the low 
and inadequate net incomes earned by farm 
families has restricted the market for con- 
sumer durables and convenience goods and 
thus placed a brake upon the full produc- 
tion of these goods and services in the non- 
farm sector. 

These interindustry relations must be cor- 
rected and brought into balance as a means 
of contributing to overall economic develop- 
ment. We believe that the passage of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961 will make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the reestablishment of 
a set of economic relations between the 
farm and nonfarm sectors of the economy 
which will contribute to sustained economic 
growth. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address entitled “A Layman Looks at the 


Survey of Dentistry.’”’ This address was 
delivered by me at the 38th annual ses- 
sion of the American Association of 
Dental Schools, Boston, Mass., on March 
27,1961: 

A LAYMAN LOOKS AT THE SURVEY OF DENTISTRY 
(By Hon. Joun E. Focarty, of Rhode Island) 


H. G. Wells once declared that “human 
history becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” After 
reading the summary report issued by the 
Commission on the Survey of Dentistry, any 
thoughtful citizen will be made aware of 
how appropriately that statement may be 
applied to the future of dental health in this 
country. For one recurring theme in the 
commission’s summary is the crucial impor- 
tance of education to the solution of the 
most serious problems now confrontiag 
members of the dental profession and the 
public: they serve. 

The commission stresses again and again 
the extent to which sound solutions depend 
ultimately upon the Nation’s ability to edu- 
cate and to be educated, upon our knowing 
more and applying what we know with 
greater force and effectiveness. This is the 
theme in the discussions of manpower plan- 
ning, research expansion, better utilization 
of available preventive measures, specialized 
care for the aged, and the many other topics 
covered in their broad-based report. 

If the problems detailed by the commis- 
sion had been totally unexpected, or if the 
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burden of solving them had to be borne by 
any single group, we might well ask our- 
selves whether we have the time or the 
strength or the resources to assure a future 
of good dental health for the citizens of this 
country. 

Fortunately, the task can be shared by 
many groups. Though the dental profes- 
sion has both the right and the responsi- 
bility of leadership, the public, individually 
and through the medium of government, 
also has its duty to support you in finding 
solutions and in making them work. 

The problems demanding attention are 
not totally new. All of us here today have 
long known that a critical need exists for 
more dentists and for the schools in which 
to train them, for better utilization of aux- 
iliary personnel, for intensified research, and 
for more effective health programs. Correc- 
tive action in all of these areas has been 
urged repeatedly by professional groups like 
the American Association of Dental Schools 
and the American Dental Association, by 
Government agencies like the Public Health 
Service, by interested laymen and Members 
of Congress like myself, and, most recently 
by the new President of the United States 
in his health message. 

It does not detract from the importance of 
the commission’s report to suggest that its 
greatest value stems not so much from the 
newness of its basic findings as from the ob- 
jectivity, candor, and practicality of its 
analyses and recommendations for action. 
What the commission has given us is a fresh- 
er viewpoint, a broader perspective. To con- 
sider our own problems from another’s van- 
tage point is always helpful, for often we 
need to be reassured that deep concern and 
long familiarity with the issues at hand have 
not blinded us to obvious solutions. Other- 
wise, there is always a danger of responses 
becoming automatic rather than thoughtful. 
A commission like this one, representing a 
variety of interests, is not likely to fall vic- 
tim to such occupational hazards as dedi- 
cated nearsightedness or overactive reflexes. 
And since, despite the diversity of their pro- 
fessional backgrounds, the members have 
been able to reach what Dr. Adams, in his 
foreword, describes as a firm agreement on 
what needs to be done, the authority and 
importance of their report is even further 
enhanced. 

I therefore find it of great significance that 
the commission’s estimates of the serious- 
ness of the dental manpower shortage not 
only substantiate what dental organizations 
and Government agencies have said before, 
but indicate that the shortage may be even 
greater than anticipated. In the first place, 
these new estimates remove any basis for 
denying, as some people have, that there is 
any manpower problem to overcome. In 
the second place, they assure those of us 
who have been deeply concerned about in- 
adequate dentist ratios that we were right to 
be concerned, and that the steps we have 
already taken to offset them, have been well 
taken. We at least have gained a short head- 
start in the race against time. 

If American dentists had not scored im- 
pressive gains in their own efficiency, if they 
had not begun to employ auxiliary personnel 
more extensively and with greater effective- 
ness, the manpower shortage would already 
be felt by the public, and critically felt. 
Increased efficiency, therefore, has momen- 
tarily cushioned us against the impact of 
shortage. But what of the future? The 
margin for improved efficiency is narrowing. 
There is a limit to the load the individual 
practitioner can bear. These are facts which 
cannot be ignored, for neither the times we 
live in nor the standards we live by are fixed 
and static. 

The commission points out that currently 
only some 40 percent of the public are re- 
ceiving anything approaching adequate 
dental care. This is neither as good as the 
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country needs nor the best it can expect. In 
the 20th century, the entire conception of 
health and the health services has been 
changing. We look upon adequate health 
protection not as the special privilege of a 
fortunate few but as the right of all. 

This modern viewpoint is reflected in the 
commission’s concern about the Nation’s 
manpower needs. Commission members see 
the future of dentistry as one of great growth 
and complexity, of increasing prestige and 
authority, and, by the same token, of greater 
responsibility. They see this responsibility 
as one which cannot be met by relying solely 
upon the achievement of higher technical 
proficiency in clinical procedures. The com- 
mission would have us realize that this Na- 
tion not only needs more schools and more 
dentists, it needs better schools and better 
dentists. We can be glad that a start has 
been made in this direction. 

The comprehensive health program which 
President Kennedy has outlined in his re- 
cent message to the Congress includes spe- 
cific recommendations for substantial Fed- 
eral aid to education, and there are many 
congressional proposals which would make 
Federal funds available for the building of 
more schools and the training of more den- 
tists. I myself have again introduced leg- 
islation providing wide-ranging support for 
dental and medical education. I have pro- 
posed that the Congress appropriate $100 
million for the construction of new schools 
and $50 million for the expansion and 
modernization of existing schools. Passage 
of this bill will make it possible to produce 
the larger numbers of dentists so urgently 
needed. 

I have proposed, in addition, two other 
measures which will not only bring us closer 
to the goal of more adequate supply but will 
also help us attain the higher standards of 
dental education which the commission en- 
visions. The first of these is a scholarship 
bill which will permit you to fill the addi- 
tional school spaces which will be created, 
and to fill them with applicants of greater 
intellectual stature. The second measure 
will provide operating grants to schools. Al- 
though this measure, too, includes an incen- 
tive for expanding enrollments, its real pur- 
pose is to provide schools with the funds 
needed to improve the quality of their in- 
struction. 

The commission has a great deal to say 
about the method and content of under- 
graduate dental training, and some of it is 
critical of things as they exist. I will not 
attempt to judge the worth of all the recom- 
mendations in the report. But many of the 
comments the commission makes are as ap- 
plicable to other branches of education as 
they are to dentistry, and in this regard, I 
found in them a vigorous and stimulating 
challenge to habitual patterns of thought. 

For I suggest to you that we in this coun- 
try must become more constructively critical 
of our traditional approaches to education. 
We should ask some questions. Why do we 
teach what we teach? What is it we are 
educating for? And wherever we find that 
we are doing things just because they have 
always been done, we might ask whether 
we are educating for the 20th and 21st cen- 
turies or merely perpetuating the methods 
inherited from the 19th. Education, after 
all, is not a monument to the past; it is the 
architecture of the future. 

If I read the report aright, the commis- 
sion believes that in current dental educa- 
tion there is perhaps too much emphasis 
upon restorative dentistry, too little upon 
preventive. The commission assumes, and 
I certainly agree, that the dentist’s respon- 
sibility extends far beyond the providing of 
treatment to the patient who knocks on his 
door and demands it. If this were all we 
expected from our dentists, restorative den- 
istry might be all they needed to know. But 
the dental profession also has a responsi- 
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bility for seeing that the receipt of care 
more accurately reflects the actual need for 
it. Treating the patient who knocks on the 
door is only one in a progression of impor- 
tant activities in which the profession par- 
ticipates. Ideally, the first step in that 
progression is the development of methods 
for the prevention of disease itself. There- 
fore, if dentistry is indeed educating for the 
future, it should obviously be educating for 
research. 

As the commission observes, “Of all ave- 
nues leading toward the prevention of dental 
disease, the one offering the most hope is 
research. One investigator, if he should dis- 
cover a means of preventing or reducing 
periodontal disease, might do more for oral 
health than several thousand practitioners 
of restorative dentistry.” Yet the commis- 
sion finds little reason for satisfaction with 
the current status of dental research, al- 
though it acknowledges the substantial 
progress which has been made in recent 
years. 

The Federal Government has played, and 
undoubtedly will continue to play, a major 
role in conducting and sponsoring dental 
research programs. I have always been 
deeply interested in this field, and I look 
upon the growth of the National Institute 
of Dental Research—incidentally, NIDR 
will soon move into its new building— 
and of its grants program in support of 
extramural activity as being among the 
notable contributions the Government has 
made to the advancement of health stand- 
ards. I am glad to have had a part in 
making them possible. Yet I agree with the 
commission that while the Federal Govern- 
ment should increase its support of research, 
and I think it will, the Government cannot 
carry the burden alone. Financial support 
from other sources must be forthcoming. 

There is, as you know, a codicil to the 
commission’s recommendations for increased 
financial aid: the increase should be com- 
mensurate with the increase in available 
research personnel. Since, as the commis- 
sion points out, the best source of research- 
ers is the undergraduate student body, the 
availability of personnel depends to a very 
great extent upon the dental educator. Yet 
today, teachers do not have time to pursue 
research projects; students are given neither 
the scientific depth, nor the curriculum 
time, nor the intellectual stimulus to inter- 
est them in the field. The commission sees 
the result as a shortage so acute that “the 
recruitment for dental research is even more 
important than the recruitment for dental 
practice,” and it urges the integration of 
research with teaching at the undergradu- 
ate level as a logical first step toward over- 
coming the shortage. 

That stronger and better designed under- 
graduate programs will in time do much to 
strengthen the whole intricate structure of 
dental research in this country strikes me as 
a sound and practical observation. I there- 
fore suggest that proposals which advocate 
Federal or private financial aid for talented 
undergraduate dental students who are in- 
terested in research and teaching careers 
deserve serious consideration from us all. 
At the same time, ways must be found to in- 
crease the scope and intensity and effective- 
ness of activity at the more advanced levels 
of dental research. 

For the general public, these extended pro- 
grams of research will have greatest mean- 
ing when preventive discoveries are given 
practical application in day-to-day life. 
And in view of the seriousness of the overall 
dental health problem, the Nation’s failure 
to utilize fully the preventive techniques 
already at its disposal is nothing short of 
tragic. 

Every leading health organization in the 
country, among them the American Dental 
Association, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of 
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Dental Schools, has endorsed fluoridation. 
The Commission on the Survey of Dentistry 
therefore speaks for informed opinion when 
it states it is “totally unimpressed by the 
arguments advanced, usually by health and 
other faddists, that fluoridation is danger- 
ous, immoral, unconstitutional, and unscrip- 
tural.” Yet today, more than 10 vears after 
the introduction of a simple procedure for 
the controlled fluoridation of public water 
supplies, something less than a fourth of 
the American people have access to the bene- 
fits that method provides. The public denies 
itself those benefits, and now the fluorida- 
tion of water supplies is not even pacing 
population growth. Evidently, the health 
and other faddists have lately been more 
successful in presenting their case to the 
public than the profluoridationists, though 
the latter have scientific fact on their side. 
Perhaps the difference is in the intensity of 
effort. 

Let me quote some other statements from 
the commission’s report and, I warn you, 
quote them out of sequence: 

“Although 37 percent—of some 750 den- 
tists participating in an opinion survey— 
take part in fluoridation campaigns in their 
communities, only about 2 percent have 
been active as individuals in initiating these 
campaigns. 

“Wide scale educational efforts must be 
undertaken to acquaint the American peo- 
ple with the importance of dental health 
and with means of attaining it. 

“Education, in the dental health sense, has 
many facets ranging from campaigns on be- 
half of public health measures to hygiene 
instruction in primary school.” 

And, finally, there is the recommendation 
of the commission that “all public agen- 
cies, with the assistance of voluntary asso- 
ciations and professional societies, make 
greater efforts to promote water fluoridation 
and community topical fluoride programs.” 

As the commission recognizes, the possi- 
bility of making greater efforts will depend 
to a large degree upon the possibility of se- 
curing substantial grants for expansion of 
the State and local dental health programs 
needed to win widespread public support for 
fluoridation and other preventive measures. 
But important as they are, grants are not 
a substitute for incisive and coordinated 
action. They serve only as the foundation 
upon which better programs can be built. 

I remarked earlier that the commission 
continually stresses how much depends upon 
our ability to educate and be educated, and 
upon our ability to use what we know with 
greater force. The fluoridation issue is a 
case in point. If they are to strengthen and 
intensify activities in support of fluoridation, 
public health agencies at the National, State, 
and local level must make sure that they 
employ their special resources and knowl- 
edge and practical experience to the very 
fullest extent. And their efforts, in turn, 
must be reinforced by the professional knowl- 
edge and prestige and influence of the pri- 
vate practitioner, working individually in his 
community and through his dental society. 
This kind of cooperation should produce an 
educational force persuasive and authorita- 
tive enough to offset the statements, however 
dramatic, of the small but vocal opposition. 

Valuable though preventive measures like 
fluoridation are, I am sure the commission 
is right when it states that the achievement 
of dental health solely through the preven- 
tion of disease is far in the future, a fact 
which throws into relief the importance of 
what the commission calls “prevention of 
progression through treatment.” And since 
people differ both in their ability to pay for 
care and even in their physical ability to seek 
it, the receipt of treatment cannot be left to 
chance. The commission makes a series of 
recommendations for reducing distance be- 
tween dentist and patient which impress me 
as both imaginative and workable. 
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One of these, the incremental care program 
for school-age children, seems to me to be of 
particular value and importance. Beginning 
the first year with 6-year-olds and adding a 
new crop of them each year, the program 
would eventually cover all children through 
high school, and do so at a minimum of cost, 
for the care would begin in most cases be- 
fore serious treatment problems have had a 
chance to develop. Since cost to the family 
would be based on the ability to pay, every 
child, regardless of financial status, would 
have a chance for a lifetime of good dental 
health. And that, eventually, should mean 
an impressive reduction in the accumulation 
of the Nation’s unmet treatment needs. 
Therefore, though a program of this scope 
would undoubtedly require Federal and 
State aid in the form both of financial 
support and of participation by official 
health agencies, it would also represent a 
national asset. 

Another group whose special needs for 
treatment deserve more thoughtful atten- 
tion is the chronically ill and aged. The 
Public Health Service, for a number of years, 
has been conducting a series of studies de- 
signed to measure existing needs among 
these disadvantaged people. In cooperation 
with State and local dental societies and 
health departments, the Service has been ex- 
perimenting also in the development of tech- 
niques and in the training of personnel to 
adapt traditional types of treatment to the 
special needs of people who are too infirm 
to visit the dentist in his office. 

Some idea of the extent of the problem of 
caring for the homebound and institutional- 
ized came out of a study recently completed 
in Kansas City. Four thousand nursing 
home patients, with an average age of 75, 
were examined; 88 percent were in need of 
care. If this measure of need holds true for 
all the population aged 75, then there are 
today some 4 million older people who 
require a service they are not likely to get 
unless a concerted effort is made to provide 
it. In less than 20 years, the figure will be 
8 million. If we are to meet the special 
dental care needs of our growing population 
of older people, undergraduate training in 
dental geriatrics may well be a necessary 
addition to the modern dental school cur- 
riculum. 

In efforts to narrow the gap between need 
and receipt of services, the greatest atten- 
tion is perhaps being centered currently on 
the growth of various types of group prepaid 
dental care plans. Such plans may eventu- 
ally have as great an impact upon dental 
care as hospital and medical coverages have 
had upon medical care. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission that the dental 
profession cooperate with industry, labor, 
and Government in experimentation with 
various approaches to group programs are 
therefore eminently sensible. Their sugges- 
tion that dental societies form service cor- 
porations to facilitate the development of 
group programs bears out the opinion of 
public health officers that this particular 
approach offers dentistry the best opportu- 
nity of assuring orderly growth and quality 
of care within the framework of group 
plans. 

Even though many people disapprove in 
principle of group dental programs, coopera- 
tion in their design is still advisable. At 
least you must be prepared to face the 
Changes they entail and to deal with them 
constructively. For it is much better to con- 
trol circumstances than to be controlled 
by them. 

Controlling circumstances becomes in- 
creasingly difficult as society becomes more 
complex. It requires infinitely more knowl- 
edge and patience. Today the members of 
all professions find themselves involved in 
activities which a few years ago did not even 
exist. And as activities increase, so do the 
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demands upon professional skills and quali- 
ties of leadership. 

Because this is true, laymen and profes- 
sional men must meet together to discuss 
problems of mutual concern. And it be- 
comes all the more necessary for us to ac- 
cept the fact that we cannot limit our vision 
to the merely convenient or tailor the future 
by a pattern fitted only to the past. That 
is why it is so essential to realize that we 
must train more professional people, and 
that we must train them better. Perhaps 
we must even train a new breed of men— 
men of broader vision and greater scientific 
depth than we have ever before known. 
Certainly in a field as essential as dentistry, 
we must, at the very least, forgo the luxury 
of a narrow vocationalism in our educational 
processes. 

To do what must be done will require the 
best that is in all of us—the willingness to 
try and the courage to fail. For much of 
what we must learn and teach can only be 
discovered by trial and error. If that is a 
painful process, it is also our greatest hope. 
As the great Oxford teacher E. R. Dodds once 
put it, “If the truth is beyond our grasp, 
the errors of tomorrow are still to be pre- 
ferred to the errors of yesterday; for error in 
the sciences is only another name for the 
progressive approximation to truth.” 


Omnibus Farm Bill Is in Keeping With 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman gave an excellent sum- 
mary of the principles and programs of 
the proposed Agricultural Act of 1961 
when he appeared before the House Agri- 
culture Committee on April 24. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include excerpts from Secretary 
Freeman’s testimony in the REcorpD: 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PRINCIPLES AND PROGRAMS OF 
THE NEw FarRM BILL 


The Agricultural Act of 1961 seeks to ac- 
complish essential goals by means that are, 
on the one hand, in line with American ex- 
perience and tradition, and, on the other, 
adapted to meet the conditions and demands 
of today. 


The principle of adjusting abundance to 
current domestic and foreign needs is itself 
in the American tradition 


This Nation, historically, has sought higher 
standards of living. It has sought to 
achieve plenty. In agriculture we have suc- 
ceeded to a greater extent than in any other 
field. But we have never sought the waste— 
of both natural and human resources—that 
occurs when we produce what cannot be 
used. And so we seek, at one and the same 
time, in this legislation, to increase our utili- 
zation of farm products both at home and 
abroad and to adjust our productive abun- 
dance to those increased quantities. We are 
realistic enough to recognize that, even with 
an expansion of programs for increased con- 
sumption to the greatest possible extent 
that is consistent with sound and humane 
ideas and policies, we will not be able, in 
the years immediately ahead, to expand con- 
sumption enough to absorb all of our poten- 
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tial agricultural productivity. Thus, 
must adjust our abundance. 


The principle of equality of economic oppor- 
tunity is basic to our philosophy, and this 
is all we are asking for the American 
farmer 


The farmer is the only basic producer in 
our economy who now has available to him 
no means by which he can adjust his produc- 
tion to demand—and who, therefore, has no 
effective means by which he can influence 
the economic rewards of his enterprise. 

It is absurd, in any consideration of a 
farm program, to compare the farmer with 
the small corner merchant. 

Perhaps there should be Government 
action for small business, but of a different 
nature for a different reason. But the 
farmer, as a basic producer and not a retailer, 
can be more accurately compared with other 
basic producers—such as, for example, the 
producers of steel. Government has given 
to such producers the instrument of incor- 
poration, by which they can become large 
enough to effectively adjust their production 
to quantities that can be sold profitably. 

Government has likewise given to labor 
the instrument of collective bargaining 
whereby millions of individual workers— 
who, as individuals, would be even more 
helpless than the farmers—can work to- 
gether to achieve a fair return for their 
productive activity. 

To achieve economic equality, therefore, 
we propose programs to provide farmers with 
the insitutional machinery for coming to- 
gether and developing supply adjustment 
programs, and with democratic methods for 
approving or rejecting such programs. We 
would specifically provide safeguards for 
consumers’ interest in this process. 

By enacting the proposed legislation, the 
Congress would establish the ground rules 
and guidelines under which supply adjust- 
ment programs would be developed and 
placed into operation. Then, whenever 
action is needed with regard to any com- 
modity or group of related commodities, 
a committee of producers—including one 
consumer representative—would be selected 
to consult with the Secretary of Agriculture 
to develop and recommend a program of sup- 
ply adjustment for that commodity. The 
Secretary would recommend a program based 
on these consultations. Only after such a 
program had been approved by the Presi- 
dent, sanctioned by the Congress, and ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the pro- 
ducers themselves, would it become binding 
upon all farmers who choose to produce 
that commodity. The farmers who serve 
on these commodity advisory committees 
would be chosen from nominees designated 
by farmer-elected county committees and by 
farm organizations. 


It is a part of the strength of this Nation to 
emphasize self-help and voluntary action 


This principle is emphasized in the legis- 
lation here presented. I believe that the 
farmer advisory committees provided for in 
the bill will have an opportunity to exercise 
genuine leadership and develop economic 
statesmanship. They will be chosen be- 
cause, taken together, they represent every 
group, segment, and interest that should be 
heard in the discussion and formulation of 
commodity programs, and they will there- 
fore consider the broader implications of the 
policies they recommend. Charged with the 
responsibility of considering the interests of 
the farmers they represent, and facing pub- 
lic scrutiny and examination and approval 
by the Congress, they will, I am confident, 
once again demonstrate—as Americans have 
so often demonstrated—that the people 
themselves have the ability to consider the 
interest of the people as a whole, I have 
had experience with citizen committees and 
voluntary action. I know that members of 
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these committees will recognize that they 
can “write their own ticket” only where the 
ticket is in the public interest and accept- 
able to all concerned. 

The proposed legislation further recog- 
nizes the principle of self-help in its au- 
thorization of the expansion of marketing 
orders and agreements, as one important 
means available to farmers for developing 
and adjusting their industry. They give 
farm producers the opportunity to jointly 
plan their production in a manner designed 
to make abundant supplies of food available 
at reasonable prices, and yet to avoid the 
waste which results from excessive produc- 
tion. 

Marketing quotas, product diversion, pro- 
motion, research, and quality control will 
provide many agricultural industries with 
the means of self-regulation. Marketing 
orders are truly a self-help program in that 
they are producer initiated, producer ad- 
ministered, and producer financed. And, 
since consumer interests are adequately pro- 
tected, as required under the act, this self- 
help approach should be highly successful 
with respect to many commodities. 


It is in the American tradition to seek to 
raise the economic level of all segments in 
our society 


It is in this tradition that provisions for 
agricultural credit are incorporated in this 
bill. 

A number of improvements in our super- 
vised credit program are proposed, directed 
toward enabling all of our family farmers 
to benefit from the improvements contem- 
plated in the farm program, toward strength- 
ening the position of the family farmers, 
and toward enabling them to make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth. 

Under the proposed program the Farmers 
Home Administration could serve the full 
range of family farmers, including young 
farmers with farm background and training 
who are just starting out. It could do a far 
better job of helping farmers reorganize 
their farming operations and otherwise meet 
farm credit needs that are currently neg- 
lected. The administration of supervised 
farm credit would be simplified and im- 
proved. Farm management assistance would 
continue to be provided along with the 
loans, so that borrowers could get the maxi- 
mum assistance out of every dollar borrowed. 
The Farmers Home Administration would 
continue to serve only those farmers who are 
unable to obtain sufficient credit from co- 
operative and private sources, and the legis- 
lation would in fact encourage an even 
greater use of credit from those sources. 

Broadly speaking, the legislation would 
provide credit for financing farm adjust- 
ments, for enlarging and improving family 
farms, for acquiring farms, for making bet- 
ter use of water resources, for minimizing 
the risks in farming, for improving living 
conditions, and for financing modern pro- 
duction practices. 


It is likewise in the American tradition to 
use our abundance to meet human needs 
at home and abroad, and to utilize our 
abundance as an instrument for peace and 
freedom in the world 


The provisions in the proposed legislation 
relating to agricultural trade development 
will enable us to step up our programs for 
expanding the export of food and fiber, both 
for dollars and for foreign currency. They 
will enable us to make more effective use of 
our food for peace. 

The request for a 5-year extension is the 
key recommendation to make Public Law 480 
& more forceful instrument in U.S. foreign 
relations. A long-term extension will give 
notice that the United States is prepared to 
give greater assurance of a continuing supply 
of agricultural commodities needed by 
emerging nations. Many of these countries 
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are striving to promote economic growth 
through ambitious, long-term plans. A 5- 
year extension of Public Law 480 will permit 
the coordination of U.S. agricultural export 
programs with these development plans. It 
will also be an integral part of our Nation’s 
plans to establish a national food policy and 
develop a world food budget—thus assuring 
our contribution to the world problem of 
more adequately feeding hungry people. As 
we increase our efforts for expanded utiliza- 
tion, and as we develop means—in coopera- 
tion with other countries—for the more effec- 
tive use of greater quantities of agricultural 
exports, these new and increasing demands 
on American agriculture will have to be taken 
into account in the formulation of our agri- 
cultural programs at home. This is why an 
extension and strengthening of our food-for- 
peace program is an integral part of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961. 

I believe that affirmative action by the 
Congress on the programs we present in the 
Agricultural Act of 1961 would set the stage 
and provide the tools by which (1) the farm- 
ers of this Nation, in cooperation with Gov- 
ernment, can achieve incomes comparable, 
in terms of labor and capital and manage- 
ment skills invested, to those received by 
other Americans; (2) a healthy and increas- 
ingly efficient and productive agriculture will 
continue to provide an abundance of food 
and fiber at fair prices to the consumers; 
(3) better farm incomes and a sound farm 
economy will contribute to economic growth 
and national prosperity; (4) costs of the 
Federal Government can be expected to de- 
cline as programs get underway and become 
effective; and (5) we can achieve maximum 
utilization of our abundance to meet needs 
and promote freedom at home and abroad. 





Airlines’ Overbooking 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, I introduced a bill, H.R. 1208, 
to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. 

The bill is designed to eliminate the 
practice of overbooking of passenger 
space reservations. I first introduced 
this measure in the 85th Congress. 

Unfortunately the situation has not 
changed. This highly questionable prac- 
tice is still going on. Since the airlines 
will not stop it themselves there must 
be remedial legislation. 

The bill would provide protection for 
passengers by permitting them to bring 
@ court action against the airline if 
they present themselves to board a plane 
for which they have confirmed reserva- 
tions and the space is not available. 
Damages collectible would be an amount 
to cover actual losses, plus twice the 
amount of the fare paid or $100, which- 
ever is greater, plus a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee and court costs. 

If the passenger does not bring suit 
within 2 years the United States could 
bring the action against the airlines. 

Those airlines which allow such 
shoddy practices have made this legisla- 
tion necessary. As for the others they 
will probably benefit from it by an in- 
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crease in business as a result of this 
additional guarantee to the passenger. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
act favorably on this measure in the 
near future. 





Water Needs of the Nation From 1980 
to 2000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa is fortunate to have in her senior 
Senator a man not only of great ability 
and experience, but vision, as well. 
Since first embarking on his long and 
distinguished career of public service, 
Rospert S. KERR has been a powerful 
champion of the conservation and devel- 
opment of our Nation’s natural resources. 
He has gained respect as an authority 
in the field of water resources develop- 
ment. He has spearheaded a national 
awakening of the importance of our re- 
sources. He has even authored a book 
entitled “Land, Wood, and Water.” 

On April 17, 1961, Senator Kerr ad- 
dressed the Eighth National Watershed 
Congress, an organization whose mem- 
bers have played an important role in 
the progress of the water development 
program. The Senator’s remarks, “Wa- 
ter Needs of the Nation from 1980 to 
2000,” will be of interest to many of our 
colleagues, providing a clear-cut chal- 
lenge which we cannot ignore. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the following and commend 
it to the attention of all who are con- 
cerned with America’s growth and pros- 
perity: 

WATER NEEDS OF THE NATION From 1980 To 
2000 

(Speech by Senator Rosert S. Kerr, of Okla- 

homa, before the Eighth National Water- 

shed Congress in Tucson, Ariz., April 17, 

1961) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
thank you for letting me come here and be 
the first speaker on your program. This 
bids fair to be a great congress. Considering 
the strength and vigor of the many organi- 
zations participating in it, I am tempted to 
say it promises to be the greatest congress 
I’ve ever attended. But I won’t. Back in 
Washington we are having a Congress, the 
87th, and it is composed of many fine fellows 
who knows theirs is going to be the greatest 
Congress ever. And, with the help of this 
Eighth Annual Watershed Congress, that 
Congress in session in Washington may well 
wind up deserving the fanciest superlatives 
you can think of. Certainly, this is an 
extremely important session of the National 
Congress insofar as our future water needs 
are concerned. 

I realize the watershed congress has tradi- 
tionally avoided direct action in its own 
name, preferring to accomplish the common 
aims of its member groups through the 
separate organizations participating in it. 
However, I hope the discussions and other 
features of this meeting will lead to positive 
action on many fronts aimed at the general 
objective of solving the water problems we 
face in the next 20 to 40 years. 
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My subject is the water needs of the Nation 
in the period from 1980 to the year 2000. 
When considered with your general theme, 
“The Count-Down on Water,” it strikes me 
as covering about the most important domes- 
tic issue the country faces insofar as its 
future economic growth and prosperity are 
concerned. This congress, and the organi- 
zations taking part in it, has been of great 
public service in this area in the past, and 
will, I am sure, contribute greatly in the 
future. 

Arizona seems to me to be a most appro- 
priate place to ponder just where we are in 
the count-down on water. Arizona, loca- 
tion of the pioneering reclamation project 
in the United States, the Salt River project, 
offers many object lessons for the student of 
water resources. Some of the lessons date 
back 1,300 years to the Hohokams, a pre- 
historic Indian tribe that first irrigated the 
Salt River Valley. Certainly, if we can find 
permanent solutions for the water problems 
of the arid regions of the Southwest, we can 
surmount the difficulties which will arise 
when water also grows short in the wetter 
areas of the Nation. Necessity is the mother 
of invention. Some of today’s inventions 
for water-short lands will someday help 
the survival of areas where water at present 
is plentiful. 

Arizona has had many heroes in the fleld 
of water development. Majestic, life-giving 
reservoirs, irrigation canals, and other facili- 
ties in this State serve as their monuments. 
One Arizona man, in particular, stands out, 
the Honorable Cart HaypDEN. We who have 
worked with Senator Haypen know well why 
his career, stretching all the way back to 
statehood in 1912, has brought him the un- 
swerving support of his fellow citizens. We 
understand why the little Arizona schoolgirl, 
when asked to name the three separate 
branches of National Government, replied, 
“executive, judicial, and Senator HaYpENn.” 

Arizona also can be proud, along with 


members of this watershed congress, that 
President Kennedy named as his Secretary 
of Interior, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall. 
With Mr. Udall’s genius in the Department 
of Interior, and Senator HaYDENn’s leadership 
of the all-important Senate Appropriations 
Committee, not only Arizona but all of the 


Nation stands to benefit. Now—and I’m 
being facetious—if some of these benefits 
accrue to the benefit of my other distin- 
guished colleague from Arizona, Senator 
GOLDWATER, I am sure Senator HayDEN and 
other members of my political party will 
applaud the benefits despite any political 
reservations concerning the recipient thereof. 
Seriously, I have the highest personal regard 
for Barry GOLDWATER and partisan political 
considerations must not interfere with the 
conservation of water and other natural re- 
sources. I hope my remarks prove the need 
for more bipartisan action. 

Our future water needs must be consid- 
ered in broad perspective. I am happy to 
see that your program this afternoon has 
the theme, “Multiple Use of Watersheds.” 
The word “watershed” has different conno- 
tations for different people. In Webster, 
“watershed” is defined as the area draining 
into any given creek, stream, lake or river. 

The “Count-Down on Water” theme of this 
congress embodies a broader look at prob- 
lems in which local watersheds are factors 
of varying importance. I solicit, therefore, 
your consideration of another concept— 
the basinwide interagency approach. This 
larger concept has been successful in my 
part of the country to a remarkable degree. 
It is interesting to note that it is gaining 
more and more support throughout the 
country. A recent publication of the US. 
Department of Agriculture points out that 
under Public Law 566, as amended by Pub- 
lic law 1018, the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, Congress—the Na- 
tional Congress, that is—made it clear this 
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law would be used, quote, “to supplement 
both our present soil and water conserva- 
tion programs and our programs for devel- 
opment and flood protection of major river 
valleys.” 

In my home State, we are proud of the 
developments that are underway in the Ar- 
kansas, White, and Red River Basins. Okla- 
homans took the lead more than 20 years 
ago in establishing this approach. My first 
bill when I went to the U.S. Senate in 1949 
created the Interagency Study Commission 
of these basins. This study covered 180 mil- 
lion acres, including all of Oklahoma and 
parts of Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, Ar- 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas, and Louisiana. 
President Truman, at the time, noted that 
for the first time there had been specifically 
recognized in such legislation the need for 
a broad-scale study of the multiple uses of 
the land and water resources of a river basin. 

Since that mammoth study was completed, 
a coordinated system of land, wood, and 
water conservation has been under construc- 
tion in the area. It has been labeled the 
“Kerr plan,” a label that does injustice to 
a@ large number of inspired visionaries— 
starting with my dad—who taught me the 
value of land, wood, and water. I chose those 
magic words, “Land, Wood and Water,” for 
the title of a book published last year, and 
I tried in the book to give credit to the 
many people who contributed to the dream 
which is fast becoming reality in Oklahoma. 

My activities in this field also contributed 
to the publication of another book recently, 
@ volume which the U.S. Government has 
made available in quantity, free, for those 
registered for this meeting. It is the report 
of the Select Committee on National Water 
Resources which the Senate created in 1959. 
This committee completed its work in 
January. 

The committee was told repeatedly that 
any inquiry into the Nation’s potential 
water supply necessarily required an ap- 
praisal of conservation programs affecting all 
of our natural resources. I hope that if you 
have not had a chance to study this report, 
you will pick up a copy while here. 

The committee found that the Nation’s 
water supply, in relation to demands, is 
shrinking rapidly. Withdrawals now are 
about 300 billion gallons daily. Based on 
medium projections of the population in- 
crease, by 1980 demands on the Nation’s 
water resources will almost double, and they 
will more than triple by the year 2000. 
If, as the committee hoped, the Nation’s 
growth rate is greater than the medium esti- 
mates, these increased demands for water 
will come upon us much faster. The com- 
mittee assumed that the Nation’s economy 
will continue to grow at the rate achieved 
in the past, and that there will be relatively 
little change in the present methods of 
water use—and water waste. The commit- 
tee found five major categories of effort 
needed for meeting prospective demands on 
a long-range basis. I would like to recite 
these before I give you a few statistical de- 
tails based on some charts taken from the 
committee report. The charts will support 
these general conclusions: 

(1) We need to improve the regulation of 
streamfiow through the construction of 
surface reservoirs and through better water- 
shed management. 

(2) We must improve the quality of our 
streams through more adequate pollution 
abatement. I prefer the term “water quality 
management” to pollution abatement, how- 
ever. 

(3) We must make better use of under- 
ground storage. 

(4) More water-saving techniques must 
be developed in the fields of irrigation, sew- 
age treatment, and substitution of air for 
water cooling should be encourage in areas 
of potential water shortage. 

(5) Greater support must be given research 
programs leading to cheaper desalting 
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methods, weather modification, or other 
methods of increasing natural water yield. 

All of these objectives require planning 
now for action in the future. For this reason, 
I have relabeled a chart taken from page 
7 of the committee report and enlarged 
it for your perusal. I have given the chart 
the label, “Why We Need More Planning 
Now,” because it shows clearly that total 
withdrawals by the year 2000 will be fairly 
close to the total streamflow in the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. As 
of 1954, the streamflow was about 1,100 bil- 
lion gallons a day, and demands for with- 
drawals that year were about equal to 27 
percent of streamflow. The withdrawals, 
you will note, are divided into consumptive 
and nonconsumptive uses, and the com- 
mittee obtained a breakdown showing with- 
drawals for irrigation, municipal, industrial, 
and power cooling uses. 

I want to point out also that the com- 
mittee took into consideration water losses 
which may result in conservation practices 
for watershed improvement. This factor is 
shown at the opposite end of the bars illus- 
trating the anticipated total withdrawals in 
1980 and 2000. 

The report of the committee points out 
that in addition to water to provide for con- 
sumptive uses or depletion, tremendous 
quantities of water will be needed in our 
flowing streams for hydroelectric power pro- 
duction, navigation, recreation, fish habitat, 
and pollution abatement—water quality 
management. Estimates of flow require- 
ments for these purposes were obtained. In 
the second chart, it is assumed that if water 
requirements for navigation are met, and if 
water of adequate quality for fish life is 
maintained, the needs of recreation will be 
met. 

This second chart, on streamflow uses, is 
lifted from page 10 of the committee’s basic 
report. The most significant factor shown 
in it is the estimate of flows needed to main- 
tain the water quality of our streams. No 
figure was available for the current dilution 
requirement for pollution abatement, either 
in 1954 or at present, but experts convinced 
the committee that vast quantities would be 
needed for this purpose in future years. The 
quantities shown as required for mainte- 
nance of water quality in 1980 and 2000 are 
projected on the basis that the desired qual- 
ity will be achieved by the cheapest combi- 
nation of waste treatment facilities and 
storage reservoirs to provide sustained flows 
for dilution of effluent. 

With the construction of such reservoirs, 
there will be many opportunities to develop 
hydroelectric power, but since there are 
other sources of electric power, the quanti- 
ties of flow needed for cleaning of water were 
assumed to be controlling. 

I would like to come back to the pollution 
problem in a moment, but first let me show 
you a third chart, this one taken from the 
last of the 32 committee prints which were 
published to substantiate the committee’s 
findings. These prints, incidentally, give in 
detail facts presented to the committee dur- 
ing its series of 26 hearings throughout the 
United States, More than 150,000 copies of 
the committee’s report or prints have been 
sent so far to citizens requesting them. 

I don’t know whether you approve of the 
color scheme or not, but personally, I like 
this chart best of all. It forcefully shows 
how well we can meet our water problems in 
1980 and 2000, based on the present outlook 
for the various water resource regions of the 
Nation. The Nation’s water resources are not 
uniformly distributed, and full development 
of all of the available resources are needed 
before 1980 in the five regions at the bottom 
of the scale. These are the South Pacific 
which includes southern California, the up- 
per Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers, the Colo- 
rado River which includes most of Arizona 
plus the rest of the Colorado’s watershed, the 
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upper Missouri and the great basin area of 


Utah and Nevada. By the year 2000, full de- 
velopment will be needed in three other re- 
gions. I am confident that everyone here 
agrees with me that the comprehensive de- 
velopment of these areas must proceed with 
all possible speed. 

This confidence in your understanding of 
the general problem prompts me to single 
out one particularly knotty problem, water 
quality management, for your earnest con- 
sideration. 

Pollution is never a pleasant subject, 
particularly when we start discussing specif- 
ic problems. Often, the specifics are hardly 
mentionable in polite company. The trag- 
edy of the Potomac River fits this pattern 
to a degree. I have brought with me today 
a set of pictures furnished by the U.S. Public 
Health Service illustrating some of the prob- 
lems of the Potomac where it flows past our 
National Capital. 

In this first slide, we see rubbish stacked 
on the shores of this historic river upstream 
from the intakes that draw water into the 
District of Columbia Metropolitan Water 
District. This is a trash dump—a result 
of human carelessness and a lack of public 
understanding. The materials entering the 
stream from this dump are similar to those 
that would be emitted by a sewage pipe. 

Slide No. 2: Here is another picture that 
is not pretty and not pleasant to look at. 
These are bubbles of scum filled with sewer 
gas rising from the bottom of Four Mile 
Run as it enters the Potomac River from 
Virginia. This gas is from decaying sewage 
solids that have settled on the bottom of 
Four Mile Run. 

Slide No. 3: This is another picture of 
Four Mile Run a short distance above its 
joining with the Potomac. Blue-green algae 
are floating slowly downstream toward the 
historic grandeur of our Nation’s Capital. 
Blue-green algae grows in polluted rivers 
and it decays and contributes to offensive 
odors. 

Slide No. 4: Here is the outlet of Rock 
Creek sewer; normally a storm sewer but 
one of the major contributors to the pol- 
lution of the Potomac. After a heavy rain 
this huge pipe flushes tons of untreated 
sewage into the Potomac. The Public 
Health Service researcher who took this 
picture later analyzed the fish caught by 
the man standing on the bridge. He found 
the catfish had been feeding on sewage. 

Slide No. 5: This is almost too repulsive 
to look at. It shows sewage solids floating 
in the Potomac River near our Nation’s 
Capital. This horrible mess flows from the 
Rock Creek sewer. 

Slide No. 6: This picture was taken a short 
distance below the Key Bridge which leads 
from the District of Columbia to Virginia 
just a few miles from the Capitol Building. 
The stuff floating on the water speaks in- 
decently for itself. 

The Potomac River, grossly contaminated 
by sewage, is far too typical in our Nation 
today. Man has perpetrated this enormous 
folly in every part of the country. One re- 
port to our committee advised that our cities 
are now receiving approximately twice as 
much pollutant from municipal sewage sys- 
tems alone as was considered safe in 1955. 
Here are some slides showing other pollution 
problems, at random, across the Nation: 

Slide No. 7: This shows blood pollution of 
the Jean Petit River in Arkansas caused by 
wastes from a small custom packing plant. 
Near this spot people were fishing for gar 
which had gathered in the area. These rough 
fish had been attracted by the wastes. 

Slide No. 8: Here we have a scene that is 
far too common—showing raw sewage spill- 
ing into what would otherwise be a beauti- 
ful river. The picture was taken a few 
years ago at Idaho Falls where a municipal 
sa discharged directly into the Snake 

ver. 
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Slide No. 9: Here is evidence of industrial 
pollution on the Holston River, downstream 
from Kingsport, Tenn. Those slimy organ- 
isms grow only in water so foul nothing 
of value can survive in it. 

Slide No. 10: Another example of indus- 
trial wastes, this time below an oil refinery 
in Arkansas. The oil has collected behind 
obstructions in the stream. 

Slide No. 11: This may be destroying my 
buildup, but I couldn’t show that series of 
pictures without providing some visual relief 
for you. Here is the way water ought to 
look. The picture was made at Big Falls 
on Henry’s Fork of the Green River. The 
shocking pictures which preceded it more 
accurately, however, illustrate the peril of 
our position. 

As I mentioned earlier, we must devote 
more and more of our streamflow resources 
in this country to pollution abatement, and 
to this end, I have offered legislation to the 
Congress this year which meets the need 
head on. 

My proposal, Senate bill 120, also would 
increase Federal support for the construc- 
tion of sewage disposal plants. It also would 
authorize an intensive 5-year program of re- 
search in developing new methods of treat- 
ing sewage. We might as well face the 
brutal facts—we will have to achieve 
virtually complete storage of river flows in 
most of our country to meet the water needs 
of this century. 

Most Americans will be drinking, cooking 
with, bathing in, and otherwise using sec- 
ondhand or thirdhand water. This means 
water will have been used, and purified, and 
used again not once, or twice, but perhaps 
several times. 

My bill would emphasize the responsi- 
bility of the Surgeon General in participat- 
ing in planning reservoir capacity and 
releases of water where such capacity and 
releases might be used to aid in improving 
the quality of water for municipal and in- 
dustrial uses, fish and wildlife, and other 
such purposes. 

I was bitterly disappointed last year when 
President Eisenhower vetoed a clean water 
bill designed to expand a program launched 
in 1956. He actually rejected the advice of 
his own Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment. Since then, Public Health Serv- 
ice leaders have stated repeatedly our present 
laws are inadequate to keep up with the 
program. The Public Health Service told 
me last week the backlog of needed sewage 
facilities in this Nation is estimated at $1.9 
billion. 

Now, however, the prospects have bright- 
ened considerably for the passage and Presi- 
dential approval of legislation designed to 
strengthen this and other phases of our 
water resources program. I don’t know what 
the weather has been like lately in Gettys- 
burg, Pa., or Palm Springs, Calif., but I can 
tell you the political climate in Washington 
has improved tremendously. We expect our 
water quality management bill, as well as all 
other measures dealing with natural re- 
sources development, to fare much better. 
They certainly will if you watershed partisans 
really work. 

During the past 8 years, we have been 
slowed down or stopped by an administration 
wedded to the “no new starts” theme. But 
President Kennedy in his special message 
on natural resources to the Congress stated: 
“Pollution of our country’s rivers and streams 
has, as a result of our rapid population and 
industrial growth and change, reached alarm- 
ing proportions. To meet all needs, domestic, 
agricultural, industrial, recreational, we shall 
have to use and reuse the same water, main- 
taining quality as well as quantity. In many 
areas of the country we need new sources of 
supply, but in all areas we must protect the 
supplies we have.” 
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The President specifically referred to Sen- 
ate bill 120 as a recommended approach to 
the problem. 

In this same message, the President en- 
dorsed our interagency river basin concept 
for the development of our water resources. 

Therefore, from this vantage point in 
Arizona, not far from the pioneering recla- 
mation project on the Salt River, we can 
view our water resources picture with op- 
timism despite the greatly increased needs 
of the coming decades. 

As chairman of the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee, I have fre- 
quently heard scientists refer in recent 
months to the long leadtimes required for 
development of rockets and space vehicles. 
Lack of leadtime is now costing us dearly in 
our efforts to match Soviet Russian exploits. 
Insofar as our water problems are concerned, 
we still have the leadtime to make the count- 
down entirely successful if we act with suf- 
ficient vigor. 

Just a few days ago, President Kennedy 
clearly demonstrated his vision and imagi- 
nation to press forward on this new frontier. 
Out of the flurry of excitement over the Rus- 
sian penetration of space came a calm state- 
ment from the President putting the water 
problem into sharp focus. 

President Kennedy pointed out that “de- 
mocracy is more durable in the long run,” 
saying he hopec that the United States 
would be first in other areas, first in achieve- 
ments that will bring more long-range bene- 
fits to mankind. 

And then, perceiving the romance and 
drama in the crusade for conservation, Pres- 
ident Kennedy placed the scientific con- 
quest of water problems on a par with the 
historic probe into space. 

Specifically, he cited the effort of American 
scientists to find an inexpensive way to get 
fresh water from salt water and said that if 
this succeeds it “would really dwarf any 
other scientific accomplishments” from the 
standpoint of humanity’s welfare. 

This new accent on water problems gives 
us fresh hope and enthusiasm. Conserva- 
tion has often been a hard and thankless 
battle. Now, the waterman may be coming 
into his own. Watermen and spacemen may 
be marching shoulder to shoulder in Amer- 
ica’s legions of honor. 

And while we do honor and reward Amer- 
ica’s famed astronauts, let us fashion fitting 
citations of merit for the “hydronauts.” 

The “hydronauts” of the new frontier will 
crack the barriers of salinity control, com- 
plete conservation control and water quality 
control. 

Then let these heroes of conservation be 
given due recognition by a thankful people 
and a grateful Government. 





Senator Keating Delivers Important 
Address on Governmental Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] recently delivered an interest- 
ing speech on the need for certain gov- 
ernmental reforms before the annual 
banquet of the Olean Chamber of Com- 
merce. He outlined a concrete program 
for increasing congressional efficiency in 
the appropriation process and generally 
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urged fresh initiatives to gear our Gov- 
ernment to modern problems. 

In view of his long crusade for effi- 
ciency in Government and his deep study 
of this field, Senator KEaTinc’s remarks 
deserve wide circulation and study. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his address before the Olean 
Chamber of Commerce be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
or NEw YorK, BEFORE ANNUAL BANQUET OF 
OLEAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OLEAN, 
N.Y., APRIL 22, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, members of the chamber 
of commerce, honored guests, it is a pleasure 
to be with you here tonight. I must say that 
during the recent basketball season I saw 
the Olean dateline quite often in the news- 
papers. It would appear that Tom Stith 
and his teammates were of great help to the 
chamber of commerce in putting Olean in 
the Nation’s eye, and I’d like to state that 
as a western New Yorker I was proud of 
the fine national record established by the 
St. Bonaventure team. 

You are here today as citizens interested 
in government. There is nothing so valu- 
able to a free society as people such as your- 
selves. A free government is people. When 
it ceases to be that—when it becomes bu- 
reaucrats and legislators, experts, and re- 
searchers operating in a self-made empire— 
then it is in trouble. 

As a Member of the Congress, I have al- 
ways taken a deep interest in good govern- 
ment. Good government is not automatic. 
It requires constant vigilance. 

It is founded on the greatness of the past 
and at the same time is willing to accept the 
dynamic challenges of the future. Good 
government, therefore, by definition, is both 
past and future. Let me elaborate for a 


moment on this point. As for the past, all 


of us recognize that the greatness of our 
Nation today depends very largely upon the 
preservation of individual initiative and in- 
centives, which are so much a part of our 
free, competitive enterprise system. 

While seeking to govern effectively, we 
recognize that the concentration of too 
many activities and of too much power in 
Washington—or anywhere else—tends to 
drain so huge a lump of every man’s income 
away in taxes that his energies and initia- 
tive are depleted and eventually diminished 
altogether. We must remember that the 
coin of government has two sides—spending 
and taxing. 

But government cannot be static and 
inflexible. We must be willing to expand 
the role of government in those specific 
fields in which it is found to be necessary. 
We must strengthen existing government 
programs where there is a clear need to do so. 

This is the framework which I try to 
keep in mind. The Nation as a whole must 
make the great decisions as to what the 
Nation should do—what should be the size 
and scope of the activities of our Federal, 
State, and local governments—how author- 
ity and responsibility should be related and 
equated. 

To make these decisions, the public must 
be informed and articulate. There is much 
yet to be done in bringing the Government 
closer to the people. In this day and age 
of mass media, and the urban sprawl, we 
must renew and reinvigorate our efforts to 
make government more understandable so 
that all Americans can appraise its actions 
and develop opinions on the major questions 
of our day. 

The chamber of commerce is one of the 
organizations which is doing an important 
job in this field. 

In this connection, let me touch upon a 
few questions that illustrate the point I 
have in mind. In doing so, I want to out- 
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line a program to gear our Government to 
20th century problems and to promote ef- 
ficiency in its operation. 

First, there is the matter of the item veto. 
For many years, I have sponsored legislation 
to permit the President of the United States 
to veto items in appropriation bills without 
having to veto the entire bill. 

In a nutshell, if we would provide the 
President with the power to veto items in 
an appropriation bill, that is the most ef- 
fective single step we could take to elim- 
inate waste and pork barreling and enable 
the Government of the United States to 
operate more economically and efficiently. 

Many States have successfully provided 
their chief executives with this needed and 
constructive power of the purse. It is clear 
from their experience that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers of America would 
benefit materially from the institution of 
the item veto. 

This is a matter that should not be the 
exclusive concern of legislators. 

It affects all of us—and every American 
should think of the item veto not as a vague 
phrase but as a step toward the better 
kind of government he wants. And if he 
has convictions, he shouldn’t jingle them in 
his pocket, but put them on the line. So 
the next time you write a letter to a Con- 
gressman, may I suggest that instead of 
talking in negative generalities about waste- 
ful spending in government, you urge him 
affirmatively to support this constructive 
reform. 

Secondly, there is the proposal, now in the 
form of a bill, of which I am a cosponsor, 
whereby a Joint Committee on the Budget 
would be established. 

This committee would examine the budget 
as a whole, and not piecemeal. It would 
handle this important fiscal responsibility 
in an efficient, modern way, not with the 
horse-and-buggy methods of the past. This 
bill has wide support. It deserves the back- 
ing of responsible, savings-minded, efficiency- 
minded citizens. 

In this same vital fiscal area, there is an 
urgent need for a broad and searching con- 
sideration of tax reforms. Here, too, is a 
problem that is the business of all Ameri- 
cans, not just the lawmakers. 

One suggestion worthy of study in this 
field is the establishment of a Hoover-type 
commission to examine analytically the en- 
tire tax structure, and submit recommenda- 
tions for changes geared to the times and 
designed to eliminate inequities. It is all 
right for people to have a passion for an- 
tiques—but our tax laws shouldn’t be early 
American. 

* * * + * 

Many businessmen, like yourselves, will 
say that taxes are a bloodletting where a 
transfusion is needed. To pursue this sub- 
ject a bit: As you are aware, more interest 
is being focused on taxation today than 
since—well, let me say, since the Boston Tea 
Party. 

Recommendations run the gamut from 
sanity to extremism. Some groups are now 
calling for tax reforms that would abolish 
income tax completely, and return all Gov- 
ernment business-type operations to the 
States. 

Now, I agree with the school of thought 
that favors revision and modernization of 
our tax policies. I also recognize that there 
are certain Federal functions that can and 
should be turned over to local governments. 
But it is neither realistic nor practical to 
suggest the abolition of the Federal income 
tax. 

Just as one example, how could we pos- 
sibly achieve a posture of national defense 
and security in a world where power is not 
only the first requisite of safety but the in- 
dispensable requisite of survival? The argu- 
ment for the fragmentation of national 
power—power based on Federal taxes—falls 
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apart when we contemplate the alternative— 
a defense system geared to the days of the 
bow and arrow, not to the age of the hydro- 
gen bomb. 

Now, my third point is that we must cease 
to venerate the status quo. When we build 
automobiles we don’t go on the principle 
that no improvements are possible on last 
year’s model. 

In government, too often the ways of the 
past have been sanctified and perpetuated. 
Not only is last year’s model still good, but 
even the last century’s model in some cases. 
My own feeling is that we must constantly 
keep the door of our mind open to new 
concepts, new approaches, new directives. 
Not because change in itself is desirable, 
but because changes for the better are de- 
sirable—changes that will give us more effi- 
ciency per dollar, more achievement per 
effort. 

I should like to cite an example. The 
suggestion has been advanced that a special 
session of the Congress be authorized for 
the sole purpose of studies, hearings and 
legislative action in the vital field of ap- 
propriations. 

Such a session might take place in No- 
vember and December of each year, prior, 
that is, to the opening of the regular ses- 
sion. Now such a proposal deserves serious 
consideration. 

The business of appropriating sums in 
excess of $80 billion requires time, study, 
consultation, and deep reflection. At pres- 
ent this whole operation is done on a piece- 
meal basis, subject to the interruptions, the 
distractions, the emergencies that go hand 
in hand with a regular session of the Con- 
gress. 

It is my conviction that more effective, 
more businesslike, and, not the least im- 
portant, more money-saving general appro- 
priations legislation would result from this 
special session proposal I have briefly out- 
lined to you. 

There is a fourth and final point I should 
like to make in this program of modernizing 
and vitalizing the operation of our Govern- 
ment. This point is embodied in another 
bill which I am sponsoring in the Senate. 
This measure is based on the premise that 
the more people know about the way gov- 
ernment operates, the better a government 
operation we will have. 

It calls for the establishment of a “know 
your Government” service whose sole func- 
tion will be to break down the wall of secrecy 
that lies between the people and their Gov- 
ernment. The idea is to make government 
the living thing it ought to be, not the big 
anonymous, incomprehensible force that di- 
rects our lives from a central control system, 

Too many of our citizens know only what 
they’re obliged to do for the Government. 
They don’t know that the Government is a 
two-way, not a one-way, street—that it was 
created to serve the people, not to be their 
master. My contention is that we must do 
on the national scale what is so well done 
on the local scale—in cities like your own. 

Your active, informed, alert citizenry is 
the greatest human resource that Olean 
possesses. You have a history here of think- 
ing for yourselves, acting by yourselves—and 
economic adversity hasn’t made you sit down 
and wait, but stand up and fight. For 
Washington is not the ultimate solution to 
every problem. It may assist, it may cooper- 
ate, but the prime mover must be the drive, 
the energy, the spirit of citizens like your 
own who don’t just stare at difficulties but 
roll up their sleeves and go out and work to 
overcome those difficulties. 

I want to make it clear that the four-point 
program I have discussed with you today is 
not just a matter of good housekeeping in 
government. It is, above all, a matter of 
strengthening the muscles of democracy— 
of better preparing us to withstand the tre- 
mendous challenge that free societies like 
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our own are facing throughout the world 
today as communism mounts its silent and 
deadly offensive. 

Too many Americans think that a fight 
doesn’t begin until the bell rings—until a 
shot is fired—until the sirens go off. 

The cold, hard fact is that a fight is going 
on right now—across the world, a struggle 
that we’re in whether we like it or not—a 
titanic struggle that is not conventional war, 
where there is no blood, no thunder, but 
where our freedom can be put to death as 
surely as a bullet can kill or a bomb can 
destroy. That is why we Americans can no 
longer afford the luxury of apathy. That is 
why the way America is run is the personal 
business of all Americans, not the prerogative 
of an official few. 

We face a foe that has a single purpose: 
the destruction of all freedom. 

Against that diabolical resolve we must 
throw the full strength of our energies, the 
full dedication of our spirit. And in this 
connection, let me leave one final thought 
with you—a thought every one of us should 
burn into his heart and mind. History has 
recorded for us the many ways in which 
human freedom has died—gloriously, cra- 
venly, forlornly, but the saddest, most igno- 
minious death of all is when freedom dies 
in its sleep. 





Columbus Couldn’t Get a Visa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
REcorD an article written by Senator 
WARREN G. MacGnuson, of Washington, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine on April 16. Senator Mac- 
NuUSON’s article, entitled “Columbus 
Couldn’t Get a Visa,” is an incisive and 
perceptive analysis of the problems en- 
countered by foreign visitors to the 
United States and of the need for legis- 
lative remedy. 

Senator MAGNUSON has made a major 
contribution toward the encouragement 
of a greatly increased flow of foreign vis- 
itors to the United States by piloting 
legislation for the establishment of a 
National Travel Service both last year 
and this year. No one can speak with 
greater authority on the question of for- 
eign tourist travel to the United States 
than the Senator from Washington: 
COLUMBUS COULDN'T GET A VisA—AND THERE- 

IN Lies ONE OF THE CHIEF OBSTACLES TO 

MaKING THE UNITED STATES A WORLD 

Tourist CENTER 
(By Senator WarrEN G. MAGNUSON, of Wash- 

ington, chairman of the Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce Committee) 

Because he was a recent indigent, insane 
(by contemporary standards) and born in 
Italy—a country whose immigration quota 
is heavily oversubscribed—Christopher Co- 
lumbus could never have qualified for a U.S. 
tourist visa. Nevertheless, he was the first 
foreign visitor to these shores. 

Since then, foreign visitors have made a 
remarkably profound contribution to our 
national advancement. Many of them have 
become effective ambassadors for us in their 
lands. Today, with tourist travel becoming 
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an evermore potent economic force, the 
flow of tourists to this country has taken 
on new significance. Yet, with a thousand 
and one reasons for promoting the United 
States as a host nation, our Government has, 
until recently, displayed a towering indiffer- 
ence toits guests. Unlike almost every other 
country, we do nothing to attract the inter- 
national traveler. There has been little or 
no Official leadership in improving the qual- 
ity, and minimizing the cost, of tourist 
facilities here. Our visa laws have had the 
effect of actually discouraging travel to this 
country. As a result, most of our foreign 
visitors today are, in reality, simply border- 
crosses, from Canada and Mexico. 

Hundreds of thousands of newly prosper- 
ous Europeans, as well as our many South 
American and transpacific friends, have yet 
to discover America as an attractive and 
rewarding vacation land. It is a sobering 
truth that far more Europeans visit the 
Soviet Union every year than visit the 
United States. Of more immediate conse- 
quence is the fact that for every visitor from 
overseas (not counting those from Canada 
and Mexico), there are three or four Amer- 
ican tourists who vacation abroad. 

The current movement for a national tour- 
ist promotion program actually began when 
we in Congress awoke to the economic im- 
plications of this last statistic. Eighteen 
months ago the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce undertook a special 
study of America’s declining position in in- 
ternational trade and its effect upon our 
continuing balance of payments deficits. Re- 
alizing that the strength of our export trade 
is the foundation upon which this country’s 
economic leadership in the free world must 
be based, our committee concentrated its 
study on discovering where our sales abroad 
had faltered and why. 

We proceeded down the list, commodity by 
commodity, and found part of the reason 
for our payments deficit in 1959 was the fact 
that the United States was buying more iron 
and steel, more passenger cars, more textile 
products from abroad than it sold abroad. 
Yet our net loss of dollars through the ex- 
change of such products turned out to ac- 
count for only a small fraction of the dra- 
matically adverse tilt in the payments scale. 
Then we made the discovery that the great- 
est single imbalance arose not from an ex- 
change of goods but from an exchange of 
people. 

One needn’t be an expert in international 
trade to know that a dollar spent for the pur- 
chase of foreign goods and services repre- 
sents, in terms of outflow of currency, an 
import, whether it is spent in the United 
States or elsewhere. By the same token, 
an export occurs whenever and wherever a 
foreigner purchases American goods and 
services. 

In 1960, Americans spent approximately 
$2.2 billion on travel abroad (not including 
payments to American carriers), making 
foreign tourism by far our largest single im- 
port. In contrast to this, the combined ex- 
penditures of foreigners who visited the 
United States—including residents of Can- 
ada and Mexico—were only one-half as much, 
placing tourism well down on the list of 
American exports. 

As a result, the current imbalance be- 
tween our tourist expenditures and tourist 
receipts is over $1.1 billion—nearly one-third 
of the entire balance of payments deficit. 

Economic self-interest demands positive 
measures to help close this “travel gap.” <A 
prudent sense of international public rela- 
tions dictates that this should be accom- 
plished by increasing the number of for- 
eigners who visit here—not, obviously, by 
abridging or inhibiting our own citizens’ 
right to journey abroad. 

Contrary to the situation which existed 
only a few years ago, rising prosperity in 
many foreign countries has put money in the 
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pockets of would-be travelers, particularly 
in Western Europe. Travel restrictions im- 
posed on them by their governments have 
been lifted or greatly relaxed. The poten- 
tial market for travel to this country, there- 
fore, is growing daily. 

It was with such thoughts in mind that 
several of my Senate colleagues joined with 
me last year in offering legislation to rescue 
the foreign visitor from official oblivion by 
initiating this country’s first real travel pro- 
motion and facilitation program. Adopted 
unanimously by the Senate, the bill was not 
acted upon by the House. A similar meas- 
ure, Senate bill 610, was again enacted by 
the upper Chamber in February. At pres- 
ent, it is being considered by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

In his recent message to the Congress on 
the problem of the outflow of gold, President 
Kennedy called for immediate steps to plan 
& program based upon the major provisions 
of this proposed legislation. The President 
has also written to me personally in sup- 
port of the measure which, he agrees, “will 
open up a long-neglected channel for im- 
proving international understanding, as well 
as help our payments problem.” 

I am now hopeful that our long endeavors 
to bring this program into being will soon 
begin to bear fruit. We must not assume, 
however, that the job of attracting and ac- 
commodating a greater number of foreign 
visitors can be done overnight, merely by the 
passage of this needed legislation. Whether 
the United States becomes an international 
tourist center depends squarely upon the 
continuing efforts and awareness of the 
American Government, the American travel 
industry, and the American people. 

Why do we lag so far behind other nations 
in the field of foreign travel and what ob- 
stacles must be overcome? Contrary to a 
great deal of supposedly expert, and usually 
conflicting, opinion, I am convinced that 
there is no single answer to this question. 
In my judgment there are at least three 
major problem areas where positive action 
is required. It is these three areas toward 
which we have directed the pending legis- 
lation. 

First is our total lack of promotional ac- 
tivity abroad. The United States is probably 
the only organized society on the face of the 
globe which does not purposefully advertise 
and promote its scenic, cultural, and recrea- 
tional attractions. From Swaziland to 
Switzerland to Sweden, governments have 
long considered the attraction of outside 
visitors an important and legitimate func- 
tion. 

If the governments themselves did not so 
consider it, it was only because they could 
rely on a chamber of commerce which did. 
One need only stroll down Fifth Avenue, 
Piccadilly or the Via Veneto and observe the 
colorful and inviting window fronts of tour- 
ist bureaus representing countries in every 
corner of the world. In some capitals a na- 
tion’s national travel office is often a bigger 
operation than the same country’s local 
embassy. 

If a U.S. travel office is conspicuous by its 
absence in London, Rome, or Paris, the loss 
extends far beyond a question of prestige. 
Among other activities, these bureaus serve 
as points of distribution for local travel 
agents of pamphlets, guidebooks, and other 
promotional materials published by private 
and public tourist organizations in the home 
country. 

Walk into any European travel agency and 
you will in all probability be able to find out 
the fee on the ski tow at Kitzbuehel, the 
price of a meal in some obscure Czecho- 
slovak village, and everything you need to 
know for a trip to Uzbekistan. But chances 
are that the man behind the counter will 
not be able to tell you the train fare from 
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New York to Chicago and has probably never 
even heard of Colorado Springs. 

But this is only part of the promotional 
void. 

A few pages away from the one you are 
now reading you will probably find at least 
one attractive advertisement beckoning you 
to some foreign land, inserted by the govern- 
ment-supported tourist office of that coun- 
try. Nearly $10 million worth of such ad- 
vertising is placed in American newspapers 
and magazines every year. Needless to say, 
the foreign press has yet to see its first U.S.- 
sponsored full-color spread portraying the 
gaiety of Mardi Gras in New Orleans, the 
excitement of an Iowa county fair, or the 
majestic beauty of Mount Rainier. 

If there is any doubt travel advertising 
and related promotional activities produce 
results, all we need do is to look again at 
our own international travel statistics. 
Since 1953, the volume of foreign travel 
by our own citizens has exactly doubled. 
Our population has certainly not doubled 
in that period; our economy has not grown 
by anywhere near 100 percent, nor have the 
levels of disposable personal income. An 
increase of this order is obviously not the 
result of any lowering in travel costs. 

There is, in short, very little that could 
explain such a phenomenal burgeoning of 
American travel abroad except the skillful 
and vigorous efforts of foreign governments 
and various international carriers, many of 
which are owned by these governments. 

Aside from stimulating a broader long- 
term flow of visitors to this country, the 
program of oversea offices and paid adver- 
tising called for in Senate bill 610 would 
be invaluable in publicizing our two up- 
coming World’s Fairs. The Federal Govern- 
ment has devoted many millions of dollars 
toward making the New York fair and 
Seattle’s “Century 21” exposition truly in- 
ternational showcases. A failure to back 
up this investment with suitable promotion 
abroad would be shortsighted, to say the 
very least. 

The second major factor inhibiting an in- 
flow of tourists to the United States boils 
down to a question of geography—the thou- 
sands of miles that separate us from our 
principal markets for new tourists, plus the 
fact that the United States is itself a mighty 
big country. New jet aircraft have fortu- 
nately overcome these disadvantages so far 
as travel time is concerned. But the problem 
of travel costs remains as big a hurdle as 
ever. 

If we are ever to coax our foreign friends 
into seeing San Francisco as well as the east 
coast, or to lure them to Yellowstone Park as 
well as to Miami Beach, something will have 
to be done to keep transportation fares, both 
to and within the United States, as low as 
possible. 

One suggestion has been made which de- 
serves particularly careful study: the adop- 
tion of a flat-rate, limited-period pass by 
domestic carriers for exclusive use by bona 
fide foreign tourists. Travel-conscious Euro- 
pean nations have long offered this money- 
saving convenience to American guests in 
the form of the famous “Eurail pass.” 

So far as international fares are concerned, 
significant reductions are bound to come as 
the volume of two-way traffic increases. De- 
veloping a larger flow of foreign visitors will 
thus serve to benefit the pocketbooks of 
American travelers as well. 

Finally, we come to the much-discussed 
problem of our visa requirements, the third 
principal stumbling block in the way of 
launching a realistic travel program and the 
best example of why I have called the foreign 
visitor today’s “forgotten man.” As a matter 
of fact, the law presumes he does not even 
exist. 

Section 214(b) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act states that “Every alien shall 
be presumed to be an immigrant unless he 
establishes * * * that he is entitled to non- 
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immigrant status * * *.” If the potential 
visitor happens to be young and single, or 
from a country whose U.S. immigration quota 
is oversubscribed, the task of convincing our 
officials that he (or she) is a bona fide non- 
immigrant may be anything but easy. But 
even if he succeeds, he must then go on to 
pass all of the tests of admissibility—legal 
requirements which were designed with the 
immigrant, not the visitor, in mind. 

How does this work out in practice? 

If a Danish citizen, for example, wants to 
visit his brother in Minnesota, he must first 
travel to our embassy in Copenhagen, present 
his passport, submit photographs, show evi- 
dence of his visitor status, fill in the neces- 
sary forms and then proceed to satisfy our 
consul that he is not feebleminded, a drug 
addict, a polygamist, a criminal, a leper, a 
professional beggar, or a person liable to be- 
come a public charge or who has any im- 
moral purpose in coming to the United 
States. 

There are 31 separate categories of exclud- 
able aliens and the whole procedure may 
take anywhere from a day to a month. 

Finally, with visa in hand, our Danish 
friend catches his plane, feeling like a Brook- 
lyn schoolboy who has just wangled a ticket 
to the world series—until he arrives in New 
York. Then he discovers that this hard- 
won piece of paper is nothing more than a 
permit to apply for entry into the United 
States. 

He must now take on a completely new 
branch of our bureaucracy, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and satisfy 
them, too, of his honesty, morality, and 
financial resources. If he is lucky, the in- 
spector stamps his passport “Admitted” and 
the ordeal is over. 

But suppose instead that the brother in 
Minnesota decides on a trip to Denmark. 
The contrast is almost unbelievable. Never 
once does he see the inside of an embassy or 
consulate. The first Danish official he en- 
counters is at the airport in Copenhagen, a 
pleasant fellow who stamps his passport 
“Welcome to Denmark” (in English, mind 
you), hands him an envelope with a souvenir 
medallion and a letter of greeting, and sends 
him on his way. 

It is a demonstrable fact that the aver- 
age Dane, Swiss, Bolivian, or Thai today 
finds it much easier to enter Communist 
Russia than to get within sight of the Statue 
of Liberty. For all our talk about the Iron 
Curtain, the unpleasant truth is that when 
it comes to international pleasure travel our 
own curtain of redtape can be far harder to 
penetrate than the Iron. 

The Department of State is to be com- 
mended for its recent abolition of the so- 
called “long form” for visitors, thus clearing 
away some of this redtape. But that is 
only one step in the right direction. Further 
administrative improvements to expedite visa 
issuance can profitably be made, including 
fuller staffing of our consulates abroad. 

It is probably also time to take a long new 
look at the law itself. I am constantly 
struck by the brevity of our statute on 
Passport eligibility for Americans, which is 
only a few lines long, compared with the 
page after page of legal provisions applicable 
to friendly tourists. Surely it is just as dam- 
aging to the national interest (if not more 
so) to have American indigents, prostitutes, 
and so forth, displaying our flag abroad as 
it is to allow such persons into this country 
temporarily from abroad. 

Yet we have never felt the necessity for 
placing endless restrictions on American 
tourists, and rightly so. Why, then, should 
our foreign visitors present such a different 
problem? Legislation looking toward a sim- 
plification of the law respecting foreign 
visitors has recently been introduced by two 
of my colleagues, Senator Jacos Javits and 
Representative JoHN Linpsay, both of New 
York. These measures deserve our careful 
consideration. 
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Sensible administration of revised visa 
laws, plus reasonably lower transport costs, 
plus an adequate program of travel promo- 
tion abroad should result in a significantly 
increased stream of foreign visitors. But 
will we be prepared to receive them? More 
important than any other aspect of our na- 
tional travel program is the care and atten- 
tion we give to this question. 

Unless we can gear our own tourist in- 
dustry—an industry which in a way includes 
almost all of us—to an accommodation of 
the special requirements of new foreign 
guests, it might be better not to extend the 
invitation. 

This means more and better packaged 
tours, solicitation and accommodation of 
specialized groups of travelers, an end to the 
notorious rudeness of baggage handlers and 
other service personnel at ports of entry, 
sightseeing trips built around the needs 
and interests of foreign guests, civic and 
private hospitality clubs to meet and social- 
ize with oversea travelers, more language 
proficiency on the part of sightseeing, hotel 
and other key industry employees, and many, 
many other things. Above all, it means a 
general recognition of the importance of as- 
suring that each traveler from abroad re- 
turns to his home with a higher opinion of 
America, her ideals, her institutions and her 
people. 

The less than $5 million travel program 
which the President and we in the Senate 
have recommended may never completely 
close the travel gap. But it still adds up 
to a mighty inexpensive welcome mat for a 
nation which prides itself on being a good 
neighbor. 


A Parliamentary Association for the 
American Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reintroduced a joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 389, expressing the 
sense of Congress that a Pan-American 
Parliamentary Association—PAPA—be 
established and authorizing the crea- 
tion of such an association. This reso- 
lution has also been introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from Florida, the 
Honorabie GEorGE A. SMATHERS. 

I feel that the establishment of such 
an organization is of paramount im- 
portance for the good relations within 
this hemisphere, which we all recognize 
to be in dire need of strengthening in 
these critical times. 

All of us are well aware of the need 
to establish the greatest possible meas- 
ure of understanding, harmony, and co- 
operation between the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Despite our good 
neighbor policy of the past quarter cen- 
tury, we know that much resentment 
and dissatisfaction with U.S. policy per- 
sists in Latin America. Demonstrations 
against the United States have occurred 
in the past in several of the capitals of 
our neighbors to the south; they are 
continuing to occur with a persistency 
which gives us food for thought that 
certain forces are stirring up these anti- 
U.S. demonstrations with a specific 
purpose in mind. 
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The administration has taken cogni- 
zance of the situation in Latin America, 
and has proposed a new good neighbor 
policy streamlined to meet the needs of 
the 1960’s. This new program is a big 
step in the right direction. It has been 
universally acclaimed, both at home and 
abroad, as a logical move. 

It is only a first step, however. There 
is no need to discuss in great detail the 
reasons for increasing and improving 
our relations with the Latin American 
nations. They are our closest neighbors. 
It is a well-known fact that we have 
taken them for granted for too long. 
It is regrettable that it took a Commu- 
nist dictatorship only 90 miles from our 
own shores to awaken us to this fact. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Latin Americans desperately need our 
help in their efforts to attain a decent 
standard of living; in the exploration 
and exploitation of their natural re- 
sources; in their economic growth; in 
expanding their industry and improving 
their agriculture; and, most importantly, 
in giving them a feeling of national dig- 
nity and importance. 

After first suggesting the creation of 
a Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion during the 85th Congress, I was 
privileged to visit several Latin Ameri- 
can countries in late 1958. A full report 
of my visit there, as well as my views 
and findings, appeared in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, volume 105, part 1, pages 
396-99. The principle of my proposal 
was enthusiastically received by the lead- 
ers of many of our Latin American neigh- 
bors and by our own Department of 
State. 

Briefly, the resolution being offered by 
Senator SMATHERS and myself calls for 
a 12-point program of mutual help and 
understanding to be furthered through 
the creation of PAPA. ‘This program 
would accomplish the following: 

First. Create better understanding and 
foster closer personal contact among the 
elected legislators of the American na- 
tions. 

Second. Stimulate greater public 
knowledge of, and make more effective, 
the Organization of American States— 
OAS—and other agencies designed to 
promote the best interests of the Ameri- 
can nations. 

Third. Expand the educational and 
scientific exchange programs. 

Fourth. Develop closer cultural rela- 
tions throughout the hemisphere. 

Fifth. Improve trade relations and re- 
duce the barriers to trade between coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

Sixth. Encourage large-scale tourism 
between the Americas. 

Seventh. Help to provide relief in times 
of disaster and other emergencies. 

Eighth. Seek means to dispose of sur- 
plus commodities of all sorts in the vari- 
ous countries in order to help their econ- 
omies. 

Ninth. Help to raise the standard of 
living throughout Latin America. 

Tenth. Aid in the development of plans 
for the sound economic expansion of the 
Latin American countries, including U.S. 
Public and private investment in their 
economic development. 

Eleventh. Assist them in the modern- 
ization of their agricultural methods. 
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Twelfth. Seek solutions to other prob- 
lems of common interest and concern to 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Thus, the resolution would establish a 
Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion to help protect freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere, to create better 
understanding between the United States 
and Latin America, to encourage great- 
er economic development, and to pro- 
mote closer cultural relations. 

The Parliamentarians would seek 
through public debate to find legislative 
means to bring economic stability to the 
member states. They would encourage 
and support democratic governments in 
giving free expression to the people and 
would utilize all efforts to expose Com- 
munist influences seeking to establish 
satellites within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

This association would help strengthen 
the Organization of American States 
just as the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference is helping to strengthen the 
NATO organization. It would be 
another bulwark of freedom on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

At a time when President Kennedy has 
enunciated a strong statement of U.S. 
policy in regard to the Cuban situation, 
the parliamentary organization would 
seek to extend this declaration to all of 
the American states who are determined 
to remain free from communism. 

The creation of such an inter-Amer- 
ican body comprised of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people would help to 
develop a positive and direct people-to- 
people approach in our relationship, 
treatment, and dealings with our neigh- 
bors of the Western Hemisphere. 

The resolution proposes the creation 
of a parliamentary association, the 
membership of which is to be composed 
of elected representatives of the various 
member governments. PAPA would, 
therefore, necessarily bar the member- 
ship of Castro’s Cuba which has not had 
an election during the time in which 
that Communist dictator has been in 
power. I am convinced that if popular- 
ly elected representatives of the free na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere could 
meet in person to discuss problems of 
mutual interest, much could be achieved 
in the way of better understanding and 
more harmonious relationships. 

The joint resolution provides for U.S. 
participation in the proposed parlia- 
mentary organization and the appoint- 
ment of 18 Members of Congress, from 
both parties, to represent the United 
States at conferences to be held annual- 
ly or more often in the different hemi- 
spheric capitals. 

We must stop taking Latin America 
for granted. Experience has demon- 
strated, within the past 2 years alone, 
that if we are to maintain the traditional 
friendship and solidarity between the 
nations of our hemisphere, we are going 
to have to foster these friendships by 
mutual understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
the joint resolution which I am propos- 
ing is the key to such understanding. 
Past experience should by now have 
made clear to us that we can no longer 
afford to put off until tomorrow what 
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must be done today. I hope and trust 
that the idea of a Pan-American Par- 
liamentary Association, as proposed in 
House Joint Resolution 389, will soon be- 
come a reality. 





The Agricultural Situation Is a 
Many-Sided Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the urgent need for enactment 
of long-range and forward-looking farm 
legislation was emphasized by Agricul- 
tural Secretary Orville Freeman when 
he testified before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee April 24 on the pro- 
posed Agricultural Act of 1961. He cited 
the current technological explosion in 
agriculture and the magnitude of the 
storage problem as two of the reasons 
why this bill should be enacted into 
law as soon as possible. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude this portion of his testimony in the 
RECORD: 


TECHNOLOGICAL EXPLOSION Has INTENSIFIED 
THE FARM PROBLEM 


THE URGENCY OF THIS LEGISLATION IS FURTHER 
EMPHASIZED BY THE CURRENT TECHNOLOGICAL 
EXPLOSION IN AGRICULTURE 


The magnitude of the technological revo- 
lution in agriculture is too little recognized, 
and its consequences—in the present and 
for the future—are not sufficiently realized 
or understood. 

Agricultural efficiency and productivity 
have advanced so rapidly during the past 
decade that agriculture has tripled its out- 
put per hour of labor while industry’s out- 
put has only doubled. Output in agricul- 
ture increased much more rapidly than the 
commercial market increased. During the 
1950’s farm output increased by 28 percent 
while population increased only 19 percent. 
Since the domestic demand for food is tied 
closely to population changes this means 
that supplies have outrun demand. Sup- 
plies have pressed against population needs 
in the United States and given rise to a con- 
stant downward pressure on farm prices. 

This increase in output has been accom- 
plished with the use of only 2 percent more 
resources than were used 10 years ago. The 
composition of these resources has changed 
sharply, with about one-third less labor and 
6 percent less cropland. But the use of ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, pesticides, and other 
purchased inputs has risen sharply. Overall 
efficiency, in terms of output per unit of 
input has gone up by 25 percent. These 
changes in resource needs have had a sharp 
impact on declining farm employment, in- 
creased capital requirements, and the de- 
creasing opportunity for young people to 
enter farming. 

This technological revolution in agricul- 
ture has only just begun. Only a few of 
our farmers are using all of the new tech- 
nology to the best advantage. Economists 
in the Department of Agriculture recently 
estimated that a population of 230 million 
people in 1975 could be provided better 
diets, and our export markets readily satis- 
fied, from a crop acreage no larger than that 
in use just prior to the start of the Conser- 
vation Reserve program, simply by using 
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presently-known methods of production on 
most farms. If all farm production in 1975 
were to be carried on with only the best 
techniques in use in the late 1950’s, not all 
of the cropland acreage now in use would 
be needed for food and fiber production. 


* > * + * 


It breaks down to this: If American 
farmers are given some assurance of rela- 
tively favorable prices and incomes in the 
1960’s, and if we provide a sound program 
for adjusting our production to that which 
can be used, we will have a highly produc- 
tive and flexible agricultural plant—one 
capable of responding to any foreseeable 
food production emergency. This is the kind 
of an agriculture we want. 

But, in the absence of such a program, 
results could be disastrous. What are the 
potential consequences? 

Farmers could, in the absence of such a 
program, use their productive capacity in- 
discriminately. In that event, if support 
programs were continued, the burden on the 
Federal budget would become intolerable, 
and the stockpiles of surplus completely un- 
manageable. Or—and more likely—the pub- 
lic would refuse to continue such supports, 
and prices and incomes would be driven 
down so low that results could be catastroph- 
ic. Millions of farmers, their incomes de- 
pressed below subsistence level, would swell 
the ranks of the unemployed, would crowd 
already crowded areas of our cities, seeking 
jobs. And many of them would be neither 
trained for jobs or adjusted to city life. The 
economic problem would be complicated by 
the social problem. 

This is not all. I should like to point out 
here how such a development would in the 
end be likely to add higher consumer food 
prices to its unfortunate results. Further 
decline in income for the family farm could 
lead to a corporate type agriculture con- 
trolled by outside capital. Hired labor would 
increasingly replace work done by the farm 
operator, and the costs of management, su- 
pervision and labor would go up. For one 
of the major reasons why the American fam- 
ily farm has become the most efficient agri- 
cultural producer in history is that the 
owner-operator is on hand, to do the work 
and to supervise the work. Neither collective 
farms nor large corporate landowners are able 
to match the efficiency that results. 

If low incomes squeeze out all but a few 
corporate-type farms, there would doubtless 
result the kind of supply control that would 
result in high prices, without regard for the 
public interest, or the consumer interest, or 
interest in our programs to expand the use 
of food abroad in the interest of peace and 
economic progress. 

We deplore the collectivization of farms 
in a part of the world, and we would en- 
courage land reform in those other areas 
where huge landholdings have—like the 
Communist collective farms—proved so in- 
ferior to our family farm economy. How 
ironic it would be if we allowed that family 
farm economy, that has proved its superior- 
ity socially as well as economically, to be 
destroyed for want of the tools it needs to 
meet conditions of today. 

The family farm in this Nation has reached 
a pinnacle of success in its primary func- 
tion, the production of an abundance of food 
and fiber to meet human needs. It has 
made this abundance available to the con- 
sumers of this nation at a lower real cost 
than ever before in history. The consumer 
now spends about 20 percent of his dispos- 
able personal income for food, as compared 
with more than a fourth in 1947. The con- 
sumer in America works fewer hours to feed 
himself and his family than in any other 
country. The American public should pay 
tribute to the farmer for his contribution 
to our standard of living. Even Khrushchev 
pays that tribute. A little over a week ago 
he was quoted as saying that the Soviet 
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triumph in space “must not detract the 
attention of the Soviet people from other 
targets, and these include catching up with 
the United States in the standard of living.” 

To insure our continued superiority in this 
field in which we have unquestioned leader- 
ship, we propose a program that will end the 
current paradox in which productive success 
has led to economic distress. This happens, 
in a large measure, because of the inelasticity 
of the human stomach, hence the inelasticity 
of the demand for food. A little too much 
in the way of food supplies leads to dramatic 
farm price declines—hence to a farm income 
problem. And a little too little in the way of 
food supplies leads to skyrocketing food 
prices and a real income squeeze on con- 
sumers—this is the food problem so often 
encountered in wartime. 

+ te * + . 

In fact, paradoxical as it may seem, these 
gyrations and this instability can hurt both 
producer and consumer at the same time. 
The instability adds to the risk of farming, 
and risk always increases costs. And the 
uncertainties of economic ups and downs 
make for an inefficient use of the productive 
plant the farmer has, and which he must 
maintain whether prices are good or bad. 
This, too, increases costs. 

This leads to my final point with regard 
to the technological explosion and its effect 
on both farmer and consumer. Only if we 
put into effect a program that succeeds in 
adjusting production to that which we can 
use and that at the same time provides a 
fair income for the farmer, only if we thus 
promote economic and price stability in 
agriculture, only then can continued tech- 
nological improvements in production be 
expected to result in an eventual lowering 
of prices to consumers while maintaining 
farm incomes. Without such a program the 
farmer must pay the cost of risk, and of 
inefficient use of his productive plant, as 
I have described. Without it he must main- 
tain greater financial liquidity than would 
otherwise be the case; he must pay more for 
credit; he is forced to use older and less 
efficient methods than he would otherwise 
use. 

Supply adjustment programs that serve 
to reduce and minimize the extreme and 
uncertain price fluctuations in agriculture 
would reduce the costs borne by the farmer. 
They would mean a gain in production ef- 
ficiency, and this in time would mean a 
reduction of the per unit cost of produc- 
tion. This would really set the stage for 
both the maintenance of farm incomes and 
an eventual orderly lowering of prices to 
consumers, consistent with the march of 
technological advance. 

The urgency of this legislation is demand- 
ed by the magnitude of the storage prob- 
lem. 

The cost of the storage is so great that 
we cannot expect it to be long continued. 
This is an immediate and pressing burden. 
Eight years ago, agriculture’s house was in 
order. Commodity carryovers were at rea- 
sonable levels. Producers had no burden- 
some surpluses hanging over their heads. 

These were the quantities, held in public 
and private hands, of principal crops car- 
ried over into the marketing year of 1952- 
53: 

Feed grains: 20.1 million tons which was 
18 percent of the amount used in that year. 

Wheat: 256 million bushels, or 26 percent 
of the amount used in that year. 

Cotton: 2.8 million bales, or 22 percent of 
the amount used in that year. 

The coming marketing year confronts us 
with a different picture: 

Feed grain stocks will be around 84 million 
tons, or half of a year’s needs. Over 85 per- 
cent will be Government owned or under 
CCC loans. 

Wheat stocks next July 1 will amount to 
about 11% billion bushels, or more than a 
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year’s expected domestic and export needs. 
About 90 percent will be under CCC loan or in 
CCC inventory. Cotton stocks, at 744 million 
bales, largely in private hands, will be down 
sharply from recent highs, but almost 3 times 
as large as in 1952. 

The growth of feed grain and wheat stocks 
did not occur overnight. 

Feed grain stocks have increased in every 
year since 1952, as a result of excessive pro- 
duction. Wheat stocks have increased in 6 
years out of 9. 

How can we convey the magnitude of the 
storage problem? 

Taxpayers should know that Government 
costs of carrying and handling commodity 
stocks have risen from $238 million in fiscal 
1953 to $1 billion in the current fiscal year. 
These costs include storage, transportation, 
and interest. The CCC investment in price 
support at the end of this fiscal year will be 
about $8.5 billion. Wheat and feed grains 
will account for 87 percent of this. 

We must face the problem of working down 
these large stocks. As long as they exist, 
they pose a threat to markets and to price 
stability that extends beyond these com- 
modities to the livestock industry. 

We cannot reduce stocks as long as the 
supplies that come out of inventories are 
more than replaced from excess current pro- 
duction. Each recent year has added an 
average of 7 million tons of feed grains to 
stocks. Annual additions of wheat have 
been about 130 million bushels. We cannot 
expect to reduce CCC inventories until we 
have the legislation and programs that will 
effectively adjust production below total 
annual needs. This is a major goal of legis- 
lation here proposed. 


Land-Grant Colleges: A Continuing Step 
Toward Education for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following because 
I strongly believe in the benefits that 
can be derived from higher education 
for all of our qualified citizens. I ap- 
peared before the Select Subcommittee 
on Education on April 13, 1961, to speak 
in favor of H.R. 4386, which provides for 
continuing education programs stem- 
ming from colleges and universities. I 
hope my colleagues will find the remarks 
that follow of interest: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, OF CALIFORNIA, ON H.R. 4386, BEFORE 
THE SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Aprit 18, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, it is my great pleasure to 

appear before your committee and support 

the bill H.R. 4386, providing for continuing 
education programs stemming from colleges 
and universities. 

As has been made clear, the purpose of this 
bill is to establish a publicly supported pro- 
gram of general education, to be operated by 
State universities and land-grant colleges. 

I know of few greater challenges in the 
educational field than those sought to be 
met and fulfilled by the bill. Technical and 
social change is occurring in our time at an 
astonishing pace. Economic and social prob- 
lems are becoming increasingly complex with 
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the issue of automation adding its own fuel 
to this problem. 

On the international scene we are wit- 
nessing as never before the greatest possible 
challenges to our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The effectiveness of our leader- 
ship in the years to come will be measured in 
part by the degree to which we solve our na- 
tional problems; and the democratic manner 
in which these problems are met. 

The growing importance of education and 
the changing relationship of government 
to education was clearly restated in the now 
famous school desegregation cases, decided 
May 17, 1954, in the following language by 
a unanimous Supreme Court: 

“In approaching this problem we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the 
amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 
when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 
Only in this way can it be determined if 
segregation in public schools deprives these 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the 
laws. 

“Today, education is perhaps the most 
important function of State and local gov- 
ernments. Compulsory’ school-attendance 
laws and the great expenditures for edu- 
cation both demonstrate our recognition of 
the importance of education to our demo- 
cratic society. It is required in the per- 
formance of our most basic public responsi- 
bilities, even service in the Armed Forces. 
It is the very foundation of good citizen- 
ship. Today it is a principal intrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, in 
preparing him for later professional train- 
ing, and in helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment. In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may reasonably be 
expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education. Such an 
opportunity, where the State has under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which must 
be made available to all on equal terms.” 

From the earliest days of the Republic 
the Federal Government has made grants 
of land or funds to States to assist them 
in carrying out certain services that are 
“clothed with a national interest.” 

One hundred years ago, Congress began 
its support of State land-grant colleges and 
universities. In the colonial days higher 
education in this country was available 
only in a few institutions, such as Harvard, 
Yale, and William and Mary. These insti- 
tutions at different times were subject to 
varying degrees of public control, but were 
essentially private. After the Revolutionary 
War the States began to organize univer- 
sities as publicly controlled institutions. 
They were not essentially different from the 
privately controlled ones which by that time 
had grown relatively strong and were set- 
ting the pace for the development of col- 
legiate education throughout the country. 

During the first half of the 19th century 
the two types of colleges and universities, 
publicly and privately controlled, developed 
side by side. Both were greatly influenced 
naturally by the European universities of 
which their leading professors were com- 
monly products. But these European uni- 
versities were organized to serve a society 
not predominantly democratic. University 
education was for the leisure classes, the 
government leaders, and members of the 
professions. 

The American institutions, functioning 
in somewhat the same fashion, maintained 
chiefly the classical and professional cur- 
ricula. They made only slight adaptations 
to the needs of a pioneer people. A study 
of such fields as agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts was beneath their academic 
dignity. 

The mild protest against this too exclu- 
Sively classical type of college and univer- 
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sity, grew into a widespread agitation by 
the middle of the 19th century. Agricul- 
tural societies in many States were insist- 
ing that there must be available colleges 
where agriculture could be studied. The 
already established colleges and universities 
remained largely uninfluenced, however, by 
this agitation. Hence, during the 1850’s the 
Congress debated the issue and finally 
passed the Morrill Act of 1859. President 
Buchanan vetoed it essentially on the 
ground that it was in violation of the tradi- 
tional policy of the Federal Government 
which had up to that time left the control 
of education to the States. In 1862 the 
Morrill Act was again passed and was signed 
by President Lincoln. 

The fundamental purpose of the Morrill 
Act was to insure the development in each 
State of at least one college adapted to the 
educational needs of the agricultural and 
industrial classes. Without too much re- 
gard to the academic traditions which 
largely controlled the colleges and univer- 
sities of the time, these new institutions, 
to be known as land-grant colleges, were 
to afford a type of education which would 
foster the development of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. Each State was left to 
decide whether this new college should be 
made a part of an already existing institu- 
tion (commonly the State university) or 
whether it should be a completely separate 
institution. By the time 48 States were 
admitted into the Union, more than a score 
of them had developed both a State uni- 
versity and a land-grant college or univer- 
sity om separate campuses, usually under 
separate boards of control. A number of 
States which established separate land- 
grant institutions have in recent decades 
joined their State universities and their 
land-grant colleges or universities under 
single boards in their efforts to coordinate 
the programs of the two institutions in a 
given State. A few States, notably New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania, utilize as land-grant institutions, 
universities with varying degrees of private 
control. 

Thus has grown up a system of colleges 
and universities managed by each State but 
conforming to certain broad policy stipula- 
tions of Federal law. The Federal support 
contemplated in the initial Morrill Act was 
to be the income from public land (30,000 
acres for each Representative and Senator 
in Congress or equivalent in scrip) made 
available in each State. The State was ex- 
pected to contribute to the maintenance of 
its land-grant institution as well as to pro- 
vide its buildings. 

From this modest beginning the Federal 
Government has expanded its contributions 
to the land-grant colleges and universities. 
Recognizing the need for research as a basis 
for developing agriculture, the Congress 
passed the Hatch Act in 1887 setting up in 
the land-grant institutions the system of 
agricultural experiment stations. In 1890 
the second Morrill Act was passed supple- 
menting by direct appropriation the income 
from the land grants for instruction. In 
1914 the Smith-Lever Act was passed estab- 
lishing the system of cooperative extension 
services to bring to adults the benefits of 
current developments in the field of agricul- 
ture. Thus, over a period of little more than 
half a century these institutions, designed to 
foster a program of education suited to the 
needs of the agricultural and industrial 
classes, had been established on a founda- 
tion of research, and encompassed a program 
for both the youth of the campus and the 
adult population throughout the rural areas 
of the State. 

Throughout the recent decades numerous 
acts have been passed expanding the scope 
and increasing the support of all three as- 
pects of their programs—research, campus 
instruction, and extension education. Now 
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in addition to the income from the original 
land grants the appropriations of Federal 
funds to aid the States in the maintenance 
of the land-grant institutions amount to 
more than $300 million annually. 

These funds are distributed to the States 
on a variety of bases. Some funds go in 
equal amounts to all States, some to the 
States on the basis of their farm popula- 
tions, etc. The funds for campus instruc- 
tion are distributed and administered by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education. The funds for 
experiment stations and extension educa- 
tion are distributed and administered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

These land-grant institutions have broad- 
ened the base of higher education bringing 
it within the interest and attainment of 
vastly larger numbers of people than would 
otherwise have been reached. The whole 
realm of higher education in this country, 
and to a lesser degree even in some other 
countries, has been profoundly influenced 
by the developments of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities in popularizing higher 
education. They have demonstrated the 
partnership of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments in the maintenance of a system 
of higher education which is designed to 
fulfill Federal, State, and local needs. They 
have spread widely the concept that higher 
education is something in which all the 
people have a stake. They have, therefore, 
a place of deep affection in the hearts 
of the people. They are growing in strength 
and influence with each passing decade. 

As the committee knows, the present bill 
carries an annual basic appropriation of 
$20,000 to each State. Additionally there 
is authorized the sum of $8 million to be 
divided among the several States on a popu- 
lation basis; with the securing of its share 
of funds of the latter amount being based 
upon the State providing equal matching 
sums. 

This, Mr. Chairman, raises in my mind a 
very serious and pressing problem, to which 
I would respectfully like to direct the at- 
tention and study of this committee. 

As I emphasized earlier, any discussion 
of Federal responsibility in the field of edu- 
cation necessitates a consideration of Fed- 
eral responsibility in civil rights. I would 
like to conclude therefore with a discussion 
of the National Government’s responsibility 
in insuring equality under the law in afford- 
ing educational opportunity. 

As I stated before Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary on 
March 11, 1959, in support of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1959, I think we are all very much 
aware that the challenge in this fast-moving 
20th century is to bring social progress up 
to scientific, technological, and material 
progress. This has always been, down 
through the centuries, the real and over- 
riding challenge to mankind. And the grave 
internal and external pressures that face this 
Nation today further emphasize the need for 
perfecting our democratic institutions 
through a recognition that social progress— 
and certainly implementation of civil rights 
is part and parcel of such progress—is an 
indigenous ingredient in democratic con- 
cepts and institutions. 

In the Morrill Act of 1890 the Congress 
included a clause requiring that land-grant 
colleges make no distinction of race or color 
in admission requirements. It was fur- 
ther provided that “no money shall be paid 
out under this act to any State or Territory 
for the support and maintenance of any 
college where a distinction of race or color 
is made in the admission of students, but 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
colleges separately for white and colored 
students shall be held to be a compliance 
with the provisions of this act if the funds 
received in such State or territory be equi- 
tably divided as hereinafter set forth.” In 
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consequence of this authorization, 17 of the 
States have maintained separate land-grant 
colleges for Negroes. 

It is a sad commentary that a program 
adapted to meet the educational needs of 
the agricultural and industrial classes should 
have resulted in a greater disparity between 
an advantaged majority and a disadvantaged 
minority of our citizenry. 

I feel therefore, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
a@ pertinent inquiry by this committee to 
examine this important matter, for it appears 
to me that all land-grant institutions should 
open their resident instructions to all quali- 
fied students immediately. I should note, 
however, that some corrective action is now 
underway; and that through administra- 
tion of these programs certain of these dis- 
crepancies can be rectified. 

I am very grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the 
opportunity of appearing before this dis- 
tinguished committee and supporting a bill 
and a farsighted program which should pro- 
vide educational benefits for all our citi- 
zens. 





St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
previously obtained, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD an address I delivered 
in Cleveland on March 17—St. Patrick’s 
Day: 

Sr. Patrick’s Day 

On this feast of St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of the Irish, we pay homage to our 
patron saint. We refresh in our minds and 
hearts the memory of him and of his labors, 
and catch, if we can, some spark of the love 
and faith which produced such labors, such 
fidelity, such zeal in the saint himself, and 
in the whole Irish nation which followed 
his footsteps. 

From the days of gentle St. Patrick, who 
brought the light of Christianity to a land 
even in those pagan days, a civilized nation, 
to our present time, the Irish race has played 
@ part in world history out of all proportion 
to their comparatively small numbers. When 
Christian civilization was all but destroyed 
by the barbarian invasion of other days, 
Ireland became the sanctuary and refuge of 
learning and culture. 

The Irish always had a genius for spiritual 
values. In their entire history they have 
opposed the false philosophies of materialism 
which have often distorted men’s sense of 
proportion. 

It is more than 1,500 years since Patrick, 
captured by pagan Irish, was brought to Ire- 
land to work as a shepherd tending flocks on 
the hillsides. Most of you know the story of 
Patrick—the long nights on the hillsides he 
spent, pondering on the pagan blindness of 
the splendid race of the Gael who were his 
captors and knew not Christ; the dreams he 
dreamt that he might one day bring to them 
the gift of God’s grace and the sweetness of 
His love; his escape, and the long years of 
study in the seminaries of the continent; 
his consecration and his return again as 
bishop to Ireland; the long years of mission- 
ary labors among princes and people the 
length and breadth of the Emerald Isle. 

On this feast day of St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of the Irish, there is great rejoicing in 
the Christian world. It is also a day for 
serious reflection on the life and times of 
St. Patrick and the spiritual values which he 
brought to Western civilization. 
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Today Western civilization is in a state 
of profound doubt. This once dynamic way 
of life is now gripped with instabilities, 
fears, and uncertainties concerning the 
future. From within and from without, the 
timeless values which mark the character 
of the Western World are under assault. 

The new barbarian has already breached 
the outer ramparts of our civilization. He 
has cast the heaviest of chains upon millions 
of people who have the right to claim a 
common heritage with us. At this hour he 
stands without our very gates, awaiting 
the moment when we shall hesitate or falter 
in our defenses, thence to strike us a 
mortal blow. But history has a manner of 
repeating itself. 

Fifteen centuries ago another civilization 
was put to the test by destroying forces 
from within and without. The great Roman 
Empire then represented a way of life guid- 
ing the affairs of most of the known world. 
From within, the Roman Empire had be- 
come soft and purposeless, materialism and 
the pursuit of creature satisfaction had been 
eating away at the very heart of the civiliza- 
tion. From without barbarian tribes were 
battering at the walls of the empire, con- 
temptuous of the once vaunted power and 
glory of the Roman leaders. And Rome fell, 
the victim of its own weakness, its unwill- 
ingness to change from within in order to 
meet the challenge of the barbarian assault 
from without. 

It was at this crossroads in history that 
@ young man, a former slave and later to be 
known as St. Patrick, was leaving his in- 
delible mark upon the Irish people. So 
deep was his spiritual mark upon the once 
wild and war-like tribes of Ireland that it 
was not long before bands of his followers 
left the Emerald Isle to lift the curtain of 
spiritual darkness which had descended 
upon all of Europe after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The barbarian hordes which 
flooded over most of known Europe brought 
nothing with them except power, brutality, 
despotism, and the pagan code of might 
makes right. St. Patrick and his teachings 
thus became the spiritual liberators of 
Europe, following a long period of darkness. 

There are many signs today which indicate 
that Western civilization may be following 
the old roads of the Roman Empire—the 
roads to internal collapse. And the United 
States is no exception to this trend. The 
spiritual and moral values which brought 
greatness to our country have been pushed 
into the background. New and unbecoming 
standards and moral values seem to occupy 
a dominant role in our national affairs. Ma- 
terial values and creature comforts are the 
order of the day. Personal success is all too 
frequently measured by the external evi- 
dences of material wealth. By one common 
standard you are judged to be successful if 
you own a large rambling home in suburbia, 
two cars, and a private swimming pool. 
Thus the criteria for attaining success em- 
phasizes what you have been able to get out 
of your fellow man—not what you have done 
for your fellow man. 

To put it another way, it is said that we 
are living in the organization age and that 
the organization man is the key to 20th cen- 
tury success. Now who is the organization 
man? He is the man who can come closest 
to behaving like a well oiled machine, built 
to perform a special, but limited, function. 
His job is not to think but to follow out 
standard operating procedures. He must be 
impersonal and detached. Success is deter- 
mined by the fewest possible mistakes re- 
flected in his personnel record and the few- 
est possible mistakes urge the organization 
man to become a rigid conformist. Such a 
system drains the individual character from 
man, thwarts the creative initiative of the 
individual and produces a mediocrity which 
hinders progress. 

The organization age also produces im- 
personal policies and the impersonal ap- 
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proach in business and government. The 
individual becomes little more than a num- 
ber. In another sense, the people subjected 
to this system become a faceless mass, to be 
manipulated and moved about not unlike 
puppets on a string. 

At this moment of economic crisis at home 
we witness the degrading results, in terms 
of human values, brought on by the organ- 
ization age. The unemployed, for example, 
are nothing but numbers to be jostled about 
in public announcements every month or so. 
These numbers become cold and meaning- 
less even when they increase in volume with 
each passing month. But behind each of 
these numbers is a human being and in most 
cases a family, the basic unit of Western 
civilization. Through overreliance upon 
numbers, charts, and statistics, a common 
evil of the organization age, the human 
factor is submerged. A coldness grips our 
civilization. The harsh facts of life which 
move thinking people to action are dis- 
guised by statistics. 

It is little wonder then that our public 
life is gripped by doubts and uncertainties. 
We have strayed a long way from our begin- 
nings. We must not become victims of a 
system which would make our people a face- 
less mass. 

These signs and many more move me to 
conclude that we shall not withstand the 
barbarian assault from without if we do not 
undertake immediate and far-reaching re- 
forms from within. This is the lesson we 
must learn from the hard judgment of his- 
tory. 

We hear on all sides that we live in a rev- 
olutionary era, that old values have lost 
their purpose and that even the language 
we use in expressing these values has lost 
its impact upon the minds of people. It 
would do us well to remember on this oc- 
casion when we celebrate the feast day of 
our patron saint that St. Patrick in his 
time taught a revolutionary belief. It was 
revolutionary because St. Patrick worked 
upon the then pagan tribes of Ireland. He 
taught that man—every man—possessed an 
individual dignity conferred upon him by 
God his creator, and that from this dignity 
came certain rights which were the birth- 
right of every man. So revolutionary were 
these teachings that they soon converted 
the entire Emerald Isle. 

What St. Patrick taught remains the issue 
of our time. That issue, stripped of all the 
confusion which now attends it, can be 
stated very simply. It is the dignity of man, 
with all that it implies down through the 
ages of man’s experiences and aspirations. 
The enemy from without boldly proclaims 
that man has no dignity, that man is no 
more than an animal, simply an economic 
being who will be happy and contented if 
his physical needs are met. Believing this, 
the new barbarian feels free to visit all sorts 
of indignities and inhumanities upon all 
those who fall under his ruthless rule. 

By turning to the life and times of St. 
Patrick we find the answers to the doubts 
which beset us, the uncertainties and fears 
which grip our daily lives. St. Patrick had 
many virtues in a full lifetime of great ac- 
complishments, but these, in passing review, 
would serve well our present needs. 

Conviction: St. Patrick believed. He made 
a commitment to spread the message of 
Christ and his teachings and thus to bring 
enlightment to his fellow man. Nothing 
could dissuade him from these beliefs— 
right was right and wrong was wrong, and 
there was no in-between in his code of moral 
values. In our times much of the public 
thinking is gray in character. That is, it is 
somewhere at the midpoint between right 
and wrong, a position which fails conviction 
and commitment. 

A magnificent persistence: St. Patrick pos- 
sessed a single purpose. He could not be 
diverted from his course. He refused to ac- 
cept defeat and never turned his back on 
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discouraging experiences. Nor did he ever 
tire of the daily burdens he bore. 

Selfless devotion to his cause: St. Patrick 
was never mindful of material gain and was 
concerned only with what he could give to 
his beloved Irish people. Disdaining physi- 
cal comforts, his greatest happiness was 
found in living the spiritual ideals of 
Christendom. How different this is from 
what we see on all sides today, a spirit of 
selfishness and pursuit of worldly goods has 
become a career for too many. 

A doer of the word: St. Patrick was first a 
teacher, but always taught best by personal 
example and work in his daily life, and his 
personal example inspired others to believe 
and to live the good Christian life. He was 
a doer of the word. 

Fearless courage: St. Patrick went among 
the barbarian tribes of Ireland without the 
slightest trace of fear and this at a time 
when the hearty Irish people were inclined 
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to indenture at hard labor all strangers who 
came into their midst, He entered the high 
temple of the Druids on command to come 
forward and present his case—mindful that 
certain death awaited his failure to con- 
vince them of his beliefs. The strength of 
St. Patrick’s fearless courage was endless. 

A sense of destiny: St. Patrick knew that 
he was not born to vegetate and then die like 
the flowers of early spring. His was a mis- 
sion ordained among men, and the fulfill- 
ment of that mission was his destiny. Con- 
scious always of the immortality of his soul, 
he instituted a sense of high destiny into 
his beloved Irish flock. This sense of high 
destiny has gripped the Irish in every gen- 
eration. It is this sense of destiny which 
brings greatness to a people and which has 
moved our country to its present station 
among the nations of the world. 

As we face the perplexing problems of our 
time, charting a course to withhold the en- 
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emy from without, we must revitalize our 
civilization from within. What better guid- 
ance could we have than the lessons learned 
from the life and times of St. Patrick. Noth- 
ing could more quickly transform Western 
civilization to its former dynamic status. 
Accepting these virtues of St. Patrick, and 
adopting them into our daily lives, we need 
have no fear of the enemy from without, 
and may take comfort in the knowledge that 
this would soon eliminate the dangers from 
within our public life. But nothing less 
shall shelter us from the days of trial that 
lie ahead. We, in our times, are called upon 
to prove our faith in those timeless values 
and principles of Western civilization. Re- 
joicing in the glorious heritage handed down 
to us, by the good St. Patrick, we can face 
the future in the certain knowledge that 
these evil times shall pass and our way of 
life will have proved its worth in the test. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, Apri 27, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of our life, Fountain of our 
being, we thank Thee for the light of 
Thy countenance which illumines even 
drab days with eternal splendor. With- 
out that light we walk in darkness; 
without Thee as guide our boasted prog- 
ress but leads to the quagmires of futil- 
ity and oblivion; without Thee our 
science but whets the sword to a sharper 
edge and destroys us with our own 
wheels and wings; without Thee com- 
merce cannot save us for selfish trade 
but lifts the hunger of covetousness to 
a higher pitch; without Thee even edu- 
cation cannot redeem us, for we see now 
that the mere sharpening of the intel- 
lect, the massing of facts and figures, 
may but fit men to be tenfold more 
masterful in the awful art of slaughter. 

In this day of crisis in our national 
life may we not miss the way. Shatter 
our delusions, shine through our blind- 
ness, shame our materialism, and, 
through our shared blood and sweat 
and tears as we defend the things that 
have made our America great, bring us 
at last to a common victory for the 
inalienable rights of all men every- 
where. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 24, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the Untied States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 


on April 24, 1961, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


8.178. An act for the relief of Michael J. 
Collins; 

S.278. An act to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S.298. An act for the relief of Earl H. 
Pendell; 

S.900. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Mobile, Ala.; 

S.1295. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 


the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians, and for other, 


purposes; 

S. 1297. An act to authorize the payment 
of per diem to members of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board at the same rate that is 
authorized for other persons serving the 
Federal Government without compensation; 
and 

S. 1298. An act to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to revoke in whole or in part the 
school and agency farm reserve on the Lac 
du Flambeau Reservation. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1961, RELATING TO THE SECURI- 
TIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

This Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1961 follows upon my message of April 
13, 1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The plan provides for greater flexi- 
bility in the handling of the business 
before the Commission, permitting its 


disposition at different levels so as bet- 
ter to promote its efficient dispatch. 
Thus matters both of an adjudicatory 
and regulatory nature may, depending 
upon their importance and their com- 
plexity, be finally consummated by divi- 
sions of the Commission, individual 
Commissioners, hearing examiners, and, 
subject to the provisions of section 7(a) 
of the Administrative Procedure Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 241), by other employees. 
This will relieve the Commissioners from 
the necessity of dealing with many mat- 
ters of lesser importance and thus con- 
serve their time for the consideration of 
major matters of policy and planning. 
There is, however, reserved to the Com- 
mission as a whole the right to review 
any such decision, report or certification 
either upon its own initiative or upon 
the petition of a party or intervenor 
demonstrating to the satisfaction of the 
Commission the desirability of having 
the matter reviewed at the top level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute 
creating the Commission, for mandatory 
review of any such decision, report or 
certification upon the vote of a majority 
of the Commissioners less one member. 

Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
with reference to particular problems to 
divisions of the Commission, to Com- 
missioners, to hearing examiners, to em- 
ployees and boards of employees must 
require continuous and flexible handling, 
depending both upon the amount and 
nature of the business, that function is 
placed in the Chairman by section 2 of 
the plan. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the 
reorganizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will be 
brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to ac- 
complish one or more of the purposes set 
forth in section 2(a) of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 
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I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become 
effective. 

JOHN F.. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, April 27, 1961. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 
OF 1961, RELATING TO FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying ‘paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

This Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1961 
follows upon my message of April 13, 
1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

The plan provides for greater flexi- 
bility in the handling of the business 
before the Commission, permitting its 
disposition at different levels so as better 
to promote its efficient dispatch. Thus 
matters both of an adjudicatory and 
regulatory nature may, depending upon 
their importance and their complexity, 
be finally consummated by divisions of 
the Commission, individual Commis- 
sioners, hearing examiners, and, subject 
to the provisions of section 7(a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 241), by other employees. 
This will relieve the Commissioners 
from the necessity of dealing with many 
matters of lesser importance and thus 
conserve their time for the consideration 
of major matters of policy and planning. 
There is, however, reserved to the Com- 
mission as a whole the right to review 
any such decision, report or certification 
either upon its own initiative or upon 
the petition of a party or intervenor 
demonstrating to the satisfaction of the 
Commission the desirability of having 
the matter reviewed at the top level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute 
creating the Commission, for mandatory 
review of any such decision, report or 
certification upon the vote of a majority 
of the Commissioners less one member. 
In order to substitute this principle of 
discretionary review for the principle of 
mandatory review pursuant to excep- 
tions that may be taken by a party, func- 
tions of the Commission calling for the 
hearing of oral arguments on such ex- 
ceptions under subsection (b) of section 
409 of the Communications Act of 1934 
(66 Stat. 721), as amended, are abolished. 

Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
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with reference to particular problems to 
divisions of the Commission, to Com- 
missioners, to hearing examiners, to 
employees and boards of employees must 
require continuous and flexible han- 
dling, depending both upon the amount 
and nature of the business, that function 
is placed in the Chairman by section 2 
of the plan. 

Section 3 of the plan also abolishes the 
“review staff’ together with the func- 
tions established by section 5(c) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (66 Stat. 
712), as amended. They can be better 
performed by the Commissioners them- 
selves, with such assistance as they may 
desire from persons they deem appro- 
priately qualified. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will be 
brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to 
accomplish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become 
effective. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, April 27, 1961. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-683, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Roprno, of New Jersey, Mr. 
Tuompson, of New Jersey, Mr. AUCHIN- 
cLoss, of New Jersey, and Mr. WIDNALL, 
of New Jersey, as members of the New 
Jersey Tercentenary Celebration Com- 
mission on the part of the House. 

The message also notified the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of 10 
U.S.C. 9355, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. MARSHALL, of Minnesota, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the US. 
Air Force Academy on the part of the 
House. 

The message further notified the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
10 U.S.C. 4355(a), the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Natcuer, of Kentucky, as a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Military Academy on the part of 
the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1027) to amend title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1) to establish an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
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ployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

The message further announced that 
the House insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. CELLER, Mr. Ro- 
DINO, Mr. Rocers of Colorado, Mr. Hottz- 
MAN, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. ToLzt, Mr. Mc- 
CULLOcH, Mr. MILLER of New York, and 
Mr. MEADER were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 4884) to amend title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to depend- 
ent children of unemployed parents, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 6518) 
making appropriations for the inter- 
American social and economic coopera- 
tion program and the Chilean recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1) to establish an ef- 
fective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6518) making appropri- 
ations for the inter-American social and 
economic cooperation program and the 
Chilean reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion program for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 
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On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations and withdrawing 
the nomination of H. Holmes Vogel to 
be Administrator of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, which nominat- 
ing messages were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Iran; and 

Executive D, 87th Congress, first session. 
The Second Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Federal Republic 
of Germany Regarding Certain Matters Aris- 
ing From the Validation of German Dollar 
Bonds, signed at Bonn on August 16, 1960 
(Ex. Rept. No. 3). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

Louis J. Doyle, of Maryland, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Post Office Department; 
and 

Richard M. Scammon, of Minnesota, to be 
Director of the Census. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Justin J. Mahoney, of New York, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
New York; 

Carl W. Feickert, of Illinois, to be US. at- 
torney for the eastern district of Illinois; 

James E. Byrne, Jr., of New York, to be 
U.S. marshal for the northern district of 
New York; 

Charles B, Bendlage, Jr., of Iowa, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Iowa; and 

William T. Thurman, of Utah, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Utah. 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Lawrence M. Henry, of Colorado, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Colorado. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James J. P. McShane, of Virginia, to be 
U.8. marshal for the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

George E. Hill, of Michigan, to be US. 
attorney for the western district of Michi- 
gan. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR 
SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the injunc- 
tion of secrecy be removed from Execu- 
tive K, 87th Congress, 1st session, the 
International Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea, transmitted to the Senate 
by the President today. I ask that the 
treaty, together with the President’s 
message, be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith a certified copy 
of the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, dated at Lon- 
don, June 17, 1960. The Convention, 
which was open for signature from 
June 17 to July 17, 1960, was signed by 
the Plenipotentiary of the Government 
of the United States of America on 
June 17, 1960, and by the Plenipotenti- 
aries of 39 other Governments in the 
period during which it was open for 
signature. 

I also transmit, for the information 
of the Senate in connection with its con- 
sideration of the Convention, the report 
of the Secretary of State with respect 
to the Convention, a copy of the final act 
of the International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, held at Lon- 
don from May 17 to June 17, 1960, and 
a copy of the report of the delegation 
of the United States of America to that 
Conference. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE HovseE, April 27, 1961. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of U. Alexis Johnson, of California, to be 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 





AMBASSADORS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John A. Calhoun, of California, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Chad. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James K. Penfield, of California, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to Iceland. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 
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The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward J. Sparks, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to Uruguay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James Wine, of Connecticut, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to Luxembourg. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Senate, I believe I 
should put the Senate on notice that 
the nomination of Julius C. Holmes to 
be U.S. Ambassador to Iran may well be 
considered on either Wednesday or 
Thursday of next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of next week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, next week. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES TO 
RECEIVE THE PRESIDENT OF 
TUNISIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the further information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order at any time on Thursday, May 
4, for the Vice President to declare a 
recess, for the purpose of receiving, in 
joint meeting with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President of Tunisia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
munication and letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS UNDER TITLE I OF 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1954 
A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 

Agricultural Service, Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant 

to law, on agreements concluded during 

March 1961, under title I of the Agricultural 

Trade Development and Assistance Act of 

1954, with Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Viet- 

nam, and Turkey (with accompanying pa- 

pers); to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry. 

PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 

TION OF CERTAIN HYOSCINE 
A letter from the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
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a@ copy of a notice to be published in the 
Federal Register of proposed disposition of 
approximately 1,500 ounces of hyoscine now 
held in the national stockpile, together with 
approximately 2,018 ounces remaining to 
be sold in accordance with notice published 
in the Federal Register on July 23, 1959, 
or a total of approximately 3,518 ounces 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
PHYSICAL THERAPISTS PRACTICE ACT 

A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
regulate the practice of physical therapy 
in the District of Columbia (with an ac- 
compenying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Department on the educational and cultural 
exchange programs, covering the second half 
of the fiscal year 1960 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


AvupiIr REPORT ON CONTRACTS WITH THE 
HanNA MINING Co., HANNA NICKEL SMELT- 
ING Co., AND THE M. A. HANNA Co., CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on General Services 
Administration contracts DMP-49, 50, and 
51 with the Hanna Mining Co., Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co., and the M. A. Hanna Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, dated April 1961 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


DISPOSITION OF LAND No LONGER NEEDED FOR 
Curimocco INDIAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT 
CuILocco, OKLA. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the disposition of 
land no longer needed for the Chilocco In- 
dian Industrial School at Chilocco, Okla. 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


DONATION TO WALKER RIVER PAIUTE TRIBE THE 
RESERVED MINERALS UNDERLYING Its REs- 
ERVATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to give to the Walker River Paiute 
Tribe the reserved minerals underlyng its 
reservation (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPEAL OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATEs CopDE, SEc- 
TION 791, RELATING TO ESPIONAGE AND 
CENSORSHIP 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

repeal title 18, United States Code, section 

791, so as to extend the application of chap- 

ter 37 of title 18, relating to espionage and 

censorship (with an accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 1 AND 3 OF THE FoR- 
EIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION ACT or 1938 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend sections 1 and 3 of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amended (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


NaTIONAL DEFENSE EpUCATION AcT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to extend and improve 
the National Defense Education Act, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 36 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has passed numerous legislative 
measures assisting farmers in the produc- 
tion of specific agricultural commodities; 
and 

“Whereas such assistance and support 
through programs authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is necessary to encourage the 
growing of coffee in the State of Hawaii; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the First Legislature of the State of Ha- 
waii, general session of 1961 (the Senate 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to include coffee among the 
basic agricultural commodities assisted and 
supported by programs under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and to authorize subsidy payments to coffee 
growers in the State of Hawaii; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, Tht certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution shall be sent to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to Senator OrEN E. LONG, 
Senator Hiram L. Fonc, and Congressman 
DANIEL K. INOUYE.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Missouri, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States urging 
the construction of the Joanna Dam in 
Ralls County, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by John R. Ross, chairman, American Gold 
Association, Inc., San Andreas, Calif., relat- 
ing to a joint resolution adopted by the 
California Legislature regarding Federal laws 
relative to gold; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn., relating 
to the preservation of existing monuments, 
threatened by the building of the High 
Aswan Dam in Egypt; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Utah Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in Salt Lake City, Utah, relating 
to appropriations for transmission lines to 
distribute Colorado River storage project 
power; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted at a five-State re- 
gional meeting, American Indian Chicago 
Conference, at Milwaukee, Wis., relating to 
the termination of Federal control of 
Indians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
KANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this is 
centennial year in Kansas and our State 
is planning a Kansas Centennial World 
Food Fair, which will be held in Topeka, 
Kans., June 13 to 25. Many foreign 
countries will enter exhibits at this fair. 
Our own citizens are taking a special 
interest in this fair and will be display- 
ing the productive resources of our great 
State, as well as the hospitality and 
friendship of our people. 


April 27 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 33 
was adopted at a recent session of the 
Kansas Legislature and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be made a part of these 
remarks and referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
lows: 

HovUSsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 
Concurrent resolution extending an invita- 
tion for State, National, and international 
participation in the Kansas Centennial 

World Food Fair 


Whereas Kansas is recognized among the 
States of this Nation as a leading producer 
of wheat, has won the popular acclaim of 
“breadbasket of the world,” is a major pro- 
ducer also of other grains, beef, poultry, 
dairy, and other food products; and 

Whereas food production and food trade 
are common goals of all nations as sus- 
tainers of life and industry, benefiting the 
welfare of all people, and contributing to 
the cause for peace; and 

Whereas Kansas is this year observing its 
centennial of statehood, inviting all its citi- 
zens and visitors to celebrate 100 years of 
achievement; and 

Whereas it is most fitting that Kansas, 
“Midway U.S.A.,” invite other countries and 
other States to join in displaying food and 
allied products in a large international mar- 
ketplace provided for this purpose as a 
feature of the State’s centennial celebration; 
and 

Whereas the Kansas Centennial World 
Food Fair has been certified by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce for temporary duty- 
free entry of foreign exhibits under the Trade 
Pair Act of 1959: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That Kansas extend the 
hand of welcome and friendship to the 
countries of the world and to the peoples of 
other States through the Kansas Centennial 
World Food Fair to be held at Mid-America 
Fairgrounds in Topeka, June 13 to June 25, 
1961, as a recognized trade show and pub- 
lic exhibition; and be it further 

Resolved, That Kansas citizens and or- 
ganizations, cities, counties, and State, join 
together in supporting this means of dis- 
playing the productive resources of this 
great State, and the hospitality and 
friendship of its people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to send enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, U.S. Secretary of Commerce, U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Secretary of 
State, Embassies of foreign nations, to each 
member of the Kansas congressional dele- 
gation, and to the Governors of the other 
49 States. 

Adopted by the house March 20, 1961. 

WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the senate April 4, 1961. 

HAROLD H. CASE, 
President of the Senate. 

RALPH E, ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. JoHnston], I present a concurrent 
resolution of the South Carolina General 
Assembly memorializing Congress to in- 
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vestigate the feasibility of further con- 
trolling the waters of the Savannah 
River and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
CONGRESS TO INVESTIGATE THE FEASIBILITY 
OF FURTHER CONTROLLING THE WATERS OF 
THE SAVANNAH RIVER 


Whereas in recent years the flooding of 
low-lying areas along the Savannah River 
below the Clarks Hill Dam has been increas- 
ing; and 

Whereas great sums of money have been 
lost by individuals due to these successive 
floodings; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the general 
assembly that waters from the Clarks Hill 
Reservoir could be spilled at a more uniform 
rate so as to eliminate many of such flood- 
ings: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is memorialized to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of permitting uni- 
form spilling of waters from the Clarks Hill 
Reservoir, so as to eliminate unreasonable 
and unnecessary flooding of low-lying areas 
seaward from the reservoir; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the US. Senators from South 
Carolina and to the Members of the House 
of Representatives whose districts border on 
the Savannah River, and to the Corps of 
Engineers of the U.S. Army. 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 





JOINT RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wisconsin State Legislature recently 
adopted a resolution calling on the 
Congress to adopt legislation which will 
insure the free interstate movement of 
milk of high sanitary quality. As a 
sponsor of S. 212, the bill which would 
enact a National Milk Sanitation Code, 
it gives me great pleasure to present 
this joint resolution to the Senate. I 
ask that it be printed in the Rrecorp and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, as 
follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 18, A 
Joint resolution relating to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation which will ensure the free 
movement of milk of high sanitary quality 
in interstate commerce 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States a series of bills, H.R. 50 
to H.R. 57 which provide for the free flow- 
age in interstate commerce of milk of high 
sanitary requirements which must be met 
under the provisions of said bills; and 

Whereas milk is the most important part 
of the diet for most people; it is our most 
perfect food, containing almost all of the 
essential elements for human growth, and 
is the principal food of infants, children, 
the aged and infirm; and 

Whereas more than one-half of our States 
are importers of milk and about the same 
number of States are exporters; and more 
than 13 million gallons of milk and cream 
are shipped interstate each day; and 

Whereas this State has a tremendous 
stake in this industry, about 85 percent of 
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its production of milk going into interstate 
commerce in one form or another, and milk 
production is one of the principal indus- 
tries of this State; and 
Whereas although the laws of our State 
require that milk and milk products must 
be produced under high sanitary conditions 
and result in sanitary, high grade products; 
and 
Whereas importers of milk in the importer 
States have regulations for high sanitary 
quality by use of unnecessary requirements 
or other health regulations which result in 
@ crazy-quilt pattern of milk sanitation 
regulation which duplicates inspection pro- 
cedure in thousands of plants in the 
exporter States, thereby causing great un- 
necessary expense to a producer in meeting 
the different code requirements of his many 
customers; and 
Whereas it is highly desirable to all the 
people that there only be Federal sanitation 
requirements, only one code, which must be 
complied with so as to insure the free, 
economical flow of milk in interstate com- 
merce: Now therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to enact one of the before- 
mentioned bills, or a similar bill, into law, 
thereby insuring that milk and milk prod- 
ucts produced within Federal requirements 
il have free flowage in interstate com- 
merce; and, be it further 
Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to each House of Con- 
gress and each Wisconsin Member thereof. 
Davi J. BLANCHARD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Rosert G. Marorz, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLES, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R,. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





RESOLUTION OF OCONTO COUNTY, 
WIS., BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
great deal of concern has been expressed 
about the fire hazards that result from 
the accumulation of dry, dead vegetation 
on untended soil bank acreage. In the 
State of Wisconsin this has mounted to 
a problem of serious proportions. It will 
get even more serious as the summer 
goes on. 

I have received a resolution from the 
Oconto County Board of Supervisors ex- 
pressing great concern about this. I ask 
that the resolution be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the appropriate 
committee and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF OCONTO COUNTY BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS 

Whereas Oconto County has many farms 
within its boundaries which are in the soil 
bank; and 

Whereas all of these farms border other 
farms and property not in the soil bank, 
such as cottages, resorts, farm buildings, 
fencing, woodlots and forests; and 
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Whereas the very nature of these soil bank 
acres with their accumulation of dry, dead 
vegetation, do present the problem of a tre- 
mendous fire hazard to all surrounding prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas local government officials and ad- 
joining property owners seem to be helpless 
in any effort to compel owners of these soil 
bank farms to plow firebreaks around these 
dangerous acres to help prevent complete 
disaster by fire: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oconto County Board 
of Supervisors does hereby petition and plead 
with our U.S. Senators and Congressmen to 
use their efforts and influence with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for fast emer- 
gency action to solve this very grave prob- 
lem; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of Oconto County 
send copies of this resolution to the Honor- 
able Senator ALEXANDER Witry, the Honor- 
able Senator Witt1Am Proxmrme, the Honor- 
able Congressman JoHN ByYRNEs, and to the 
county clerks of our neighboring counties. 





RESOLUTION OF AFL-CIO 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
April 20, the AFL-CIO sponsored a “Get 
America back to work rally” in Detroit. 

Out of that rally, attended by thou- 
sands of persons, came a resolution urg- 
ing Congress to support President Ken- 
nedy’s program and the implementation 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Rrec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON ACTION ProGRAM To GET 
AMERICA BACK TO WorK 


Whereas 25 percent of America’s produc- 
tive capacity stands idle, with 285 major and 
minor labor areas being classified as dis- 
tressed and millions of American families are 
experiencing the tragedy of chronic unem- 
ployment which denies them the oppor- 
tunity to earn their livelihood and the op- 
portunity to contribute to the strengthening 
of America; and 

Whereas the Government figures for the 
month of March 1961 report that 5,600,000 
workers are totally unemployed, an increase 
of 400,000 over the month of March during 
the 1958 recession; and 

Whereas the State of Michigan, like other 
major industrial States, continues to suffer 
serious economic dislocation and unemploy- 
ment with 417,000 or 14 percent of the 
State’s work force unemployed in March and 
with 210,000 or 14.7 percent of the labor 
force of Detroit unemployed in this same 
month: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this “Get America back to 
work rally, attended by thousands of citi- 
zens in Detroit on this date, April 20, 1961, 
hereby calls upon the Congress of the United 
States to support President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram to meet the human and economic prob- 
lems during the emergency and we call upon 
them to cooperate in the fullest to extend 
this program to deal with the long-range 
problems of chronic unemployment; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we urge that the effective 
implementation of the Employment Act of 
1946, which mandates the Government to 
achieve and maintain high levels of produc- 
tion, employment, and purchasing power be 
given the highest national priority and at- 
tention. Specifically, we urge consideration 
and prompt and affirmative action on the 
following program: 

1. Moratorium on all debts, mortgages, 
and installment payments for unemployed 
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workers for the period of their unemploy- 

ment with the Federal Government pro- 

viding such legislation as is necessary to 
the equity of all concerned. 

2. Federal standards on benefits, duration, 
and coverage of unemployment compensa- 
tion so that workers of each State are 
treated with equality in this first important 
aid to the unemployed. 

8. The President should have standby 
power to temporarily suspend withholding 
taxes, thus permitting a greater flow of pur- 
chasing power into workers’ hands and so 
relp buoy up the economy the moment it 
shows signs of sagging for lack of consumer 
purchasing power. 

4. A minimum wage law of at least $1.25 
an hour is an overdue necessity, together 
with broadened application so as to give pro- 
tection to up to 7 million working Ameri- 
cans who are exempt at present from such 
protection and who, in the main, are paid 
anywhere from 40 cents an hour to $1 an 
hour and are unable to contribute to Amer- 
ica’s economy. 

5. Federal aid to education grows more 
important by the minute, not just because 
we are in a technological and scientific race 
with the Soviet Union but because our chil- 
dren do have the right to a complete educa- 
tion. And since education is in the national 
interest, the cost of education should no 
longer be shouldered almost entirely by the 
community. 

6. Health care for the aged is one of our 
most overdue measures. A program of 
health care, built into the social security 
structure, would remove the economic bar- 
riers to proper health protection at the time 
in their lives when they need such protec- 
tion most. 

7. Improved old age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance (social security) should 
include not only a $10 increase in minimum 
benefits, early retirement, broadened eligi- 
bility requirement, increased widows’ bene- 
fits and improved disability protection as 
proposed by President Kennedy, but an in- 
crease in the general level of benefits which 
now average only an inadequate $74 a 
month. An increase in minimum retirement 
benefits should not be canceled out or re- 
duced by reduction of supplemental old 
age assistance payments. 

8. An all-out program for area redevelop- 
ment, including special programs to help 
unemployed workers in those areas caught 
up in the blight of industry. 

9. As a boost to home building and home 
owning, interest rates on FHA loans should 
be reduced to not more than 4% percent. 
Steps should be taken to end the practice 
of mortgage discounting. Public housing 
programs should be accelerated. To give 
necessary emphasis and status to our cities, 
Congress should create a Department of 
Urban Affairs with Cabinet rank given to 
its head. 

10. Programs must be stepped up for the 
construction of hospitals, schools, roads, air- 
ports and other such public works. 

11. Placement of Government contracts 
should be speeded up. Such contracts 
should be channeled into areas of labor 
surplus, Legislation should recognize the 
principle that reasonable additional costs 
involved in placing contracts in distressed 
areas will be offset by resultant avoidance 
of the heavy financial costs and other tragic 
consequences of unemployment, both to 
affected communities and to the Nation. 

12. Existing programs to conserve and de- 
velop our natural resources must be 
accelerated. 

i8. Membership on the Federal Reserve 
Board should be broadened to give repre- 
sentation to consumers, small business and 
labor and that Board should seek flexibility 
in its monetary policies. 

14. Federal legislation must come about 
to help finance the general public relief 
burdens of cities and communities, both to 
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ease the burden and to insure adequate as- 
sistance to families in need. 

15. There must be a gradual reduction 
of working hours without loss of take-home 
pay. The Fair Labor Standards Act should 
provide for periodic review of the workweek 
so that, as our technology continues to ad- 
vance, workers can enjoy (through a shorter 
workweek) an increasing measure of cre- 
ative and purposeful leisure instead of 
suffering the wasteful idleness of unemploy- 
ment. 





RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a series of resolutions adopt- 
ed by organizations in the State of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE New YORK HOSPITAL, 
CORNELL MEDICAL CENTER, 
New York, N.Y., April 17, 1961. 
Hon, Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Javits: The following resolution 
was adopted by the American Surgical As- 
sociation, to which I as a member heartily 
endorse: 

“Whereas the American Surgical Associa- 
tion has considered various proposals for 
the regulation of animal experimentation 
at the Federal level; and 

“Whereas experience with such regulations 
abroad is considered to be unfavorable to 
the progress of knowledge in the biological 
field in general and to the advance of surgi- 
cal knowledge in particular: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Surgical As- 
sociation believes that first things should 
be put first and that the progress of knowl- 
edge which will promote human welfare 
and relieve the great suffering still experi- 
enced by mankind is of paramount impor- 
tance. Efforts in this direction should not 
be impeded with additional restrictions and 
time-consuming recordkeeping. Rather we 
should trust to the proper motivation of the 
universities, the responsible attitude of uni- 
versity and hospital administration, and ex- 
isting local and State laws which protect 
animals from cruelty. Rather should the 
Federal Government assist institutions con- 
ducting medical research with funds for 
sanitary and safe animal quarters, and for 
employing competent personnel to care for 
them.” 

Most sincerely, 
S. W. Moore, M.D. 
RESOLUTION BY SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SENATE, 
Marcu 9, 1960 


Voted that the senate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity go on record as disapproving the dis- 
claimer affidavit of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (sec. 1001(f), title 
xX), on the following grounds: 

1. That it will serve no useful purpose; 

2. That it discriminates against students 
as if they were a class prone to disloyalty, as 
distinct from other recipients of Federal 
grants, and it also discriminates against 
other special academic groups receiving 
grants under the act (e.g., certain fellow- 
ship recipients and faculty personnel). 

3. That it is so vaguely worded as to be 
susceptible to irresponsible interpretation, 
involving issues of “belief” rather than of 
action, and involving organizations not 
clearly identified. This brings it dangerously 
close to a concept that “belief” as opposed 
to overt action may be punishable by law. 

Voted also that Syracuse University oppose 
the loyalty oath required in the National 
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Defense Education Act as unnecessary and 
inappropriate. 

Voted also that the action of this senate 
be reported by the secretary to U.S. Senators 
Jacos K. Javirs and KENNETH B. KEATING, 
and U.S. Representatives WaLTER R. RIEHL- 
MAN and ALEXANDER PIRNIE. 

St. Jacopus EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Woodside, N.Y. 

Whereas the separation of church and 
state is a principle of American constitu- 
tional law which prohibits the use of tax 
money to promote the specific teachings of 
any particular denomination; and 

Whereas several bills now being considered 
by the Congress of the United States will, in 
effect, appropriate moneys to schools main- 
tained by religious corporations and thus 
promote the denominational teaching in that 
school with which not all taxpayers are in 
agreement; and 

Whereas it is a matter of conscience with 
us not to support those teachings which we 
believe to be in error: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the St. Jacobus Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, at its annual corporate 
meeting held in Woodside, N.Y., on April 19, 
1961, express its conscientious objections to 
any law or measure which would have the 
effect of using moneys raised by general tax- 
ation for the propagation of a particular 
faith or teaching; and further 

Resolved, That we spread this resolution 
upon our minutes and send a copy of the 
same to the two Senators of New York State, 
the Honorable Jacos Javits and the Honor- 
able KENNETH B. KEATING, and to the Con- 
gressmen in whose districts members of our 
congregation live; namely, the Honorable 
JaMEs J, DELANEY and the Honorable LESTER 
HOLTZMAN. 

Transmitted in the name of St. Jacobus 
Evangelical Lutheran Church by 

RUDOLPH KIENE, 
Secretary. 
WaLtTer C. Dat, 
Pastor. 
RESOLUTION OF PROFESSIONAL MEN’s CLUB, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Whereas the Professional Men’s Club of 
Rochester, N.Y., is an Italian-American or- 
ganization whose membership is composed 
of persons of Italian extraction, and who, 
by scholarly pursuits, have been awarded 
degrees in the fields of medicine, law, 
dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, or in the 
various other arts and sciences; and 

Whereas Americans of Italian extraction 
have made significant contributions to the 
cultural, social, scientific, educational, eco- 
nomic, and political life of America; and 

Whereas in the course of the daily prac- 
tices and associations of such professions, 
businesses, pursuits, and vocations, there has 
been experienced a rising tide of resentment 
and indignation on the part of this general 
membership, as well as on the part of those 
thousands of Italian-Americans comprising 
their patients, clients, clientele, and associ- 
ates, in and about the county of Monroe, 
N.Y.; and 

Whereas this resentment has resulted 
primarily from the predominant and persist- 
ent portrayal, in scripts and type-casting 
by segments of the television industry, of 
persons of Italian nationality as gangsters, 
hoodlums, perpetrators of fraud, gamblers, 
prison inmates and persons of unsavory 
morals and character: Now, therefore, it is 
hereby 

Resolved: 

1, That the Professional Men’s Club of 
Rochester, N.Y., does hereby except to, dis- 
approve, and condemn the flagrant and 
widespread abuse and degradation of the 
Italian-American public, by segments of the 
television industry, whether by design, indif- 
ference, or otherwise. 
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2. That the Professional Men’s Club of 
Rochester, N.Y., hereby excepts to, disap- 
proves, and condemns, as un-American, and 
therefore, contrary to any standards or con- 
cepts of fairness, morality, and decency, the 
unjust enrichment and capitalization upon 
such discriminatory and degrading portray- 
als of Italians, by segments of the television 
industry, under the guise of entertainment. 

8. That the Professional Men’s Club of 
Rochester, N.Y., proposes and suggests that 
the television industry and its affiliated net- 
works conduct a reevaluation of their pro- 
graming; also that there be considered the 
creation, amendment, or enforcement of 
codes of fair practices to eliminate and 
prevent the discriminatory, degrading, and 
abusive portrayals of persons of Italian de- 
scent, or of any other nationality, or 
minority group. 

4. That the Professional Men’s Club of 
Rochester, N.Y., place itself upon record as 
urging the enactment or promulgation, of 
remedial legislation, rules, or regulations on 
local, State and/or Federal levels to provide 
for the establishment and/or enforcement of 
laws pertaining to fair practices in the en- 
tertainment industry. 

5. That the Professional Men’s Club of 
Rochester, N.Y., hereby dedicates itself to 
the elimination and prevention of such un- 
fair and un-American practices. 

VINCENT FRANCIOSA NOLAN, 
Resolution Committee Chairman. 


METHODIST MEN’sS CLUB, 
Cooperstown, N.Y., April 20, 1961. 
The Honorable Jacos Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Javits: During the April 
meeting of our Methodist Men’s Club of the 
Cooperstown and Fly Creek Methodist 
Churches, the following resolution was in- 
troduced and passed unanimously: 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in the U.S. Congress that Federal aid be 
granted to public school education but some 
groups are now promoting the extension of 
this aid to parochial secondary schools; and 

“Whereas Federal aid to church schools is 
a violation of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state, and we are com- 
mitted to nonsectarian public school educa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas refusal by the Federal Govern- 
ment to grant Federal aid to church schools 
is not a discrimination in a democracy where 
the Government has provided public school 
education, which in no way interferes with 
the religious teachings or principles of the 
student: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Methodist men of the 
Cooperstown and Fly Creek Churches, an 
organization of 30 members, urge you to 
actively oppose any legislation in Congress 
which would jeopardize the traditional re- 
lationship between church and state in the 
United States.” 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR JENKINS, 
President. 
ALBERT G. DePuy, 
Secretary. 


HOoLy NAME SOCcIETy, 
THE AMERICAN MARTYRS 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
Flushing, N.Y., April 21, 1961. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Javits: At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Holy Name Society of the 
American Martyrs Roman Catholic Church 
held on April 10, 1961, the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted by the 
Society: 

“Whereas Congress is now considering a 
bill for aid to education; and 
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“Whereas it has been indicated that the 
aid to parochial or private schools would 
be unconstitutional and that the Constitu- 
tion would clearly prohibit such aid; and 

“Whereas it would be impossible for the 
local or Federal Government to provide suit- 
able schools for every student, if there were 
no private or no parochial schools to sup- 
plement the public school facilities; and 

‘Whereas the first amendment has not 
been clearly interpreted as to the meaning 
concerning such aid, and does not prohibit 
aid to other than public schools: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Holy Name Society 
of the American Martyrs Roman Catholic 
Church in Bayside, N.Y., hereby earnestly 
urge that the Congress of the United States 
seriously consider the right of the student 
and the obligation to provide aid to such 
student on a Federal basis without discrimi- 
nation as to the school he attends or the 
educational level of his studies; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to legislative representatives in 
the House and Senate.” 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN LANDI, 
President. 
JOHN J. HENRY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. FRANCIS A. RUGGLES, 
Moderator. 


RESOLUTION 69 


Resolution by Board of Supervisors of 
Putnam County, N.Y. 


Whereas there has been a tightening in 
the supply of mortgage funds for VA guar- 
anteed loans generally throughout the 
country and including Putnam County; and 

Whereas qualified ex-servicemen in Put- 
nam County have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining such loans because Putnam 
County has been classified by the Veterans’ 
Administration as a part of the New York 
metropolitan area although it consists of 
small communities and rural areas without 
the extensive private lending facilities to 
handle VA guaranteed loans as required in 
the metropolitan area; and 

Whereas it appears that the only relief for 
the ex-servicemen under these conditions 
is to have Putnam County designated by 
the Veterans’ Administration as a direct loan 
area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
does hereby recommend that Putnam Coun- 
ty be designated as a direct loan area and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the two U.S. Senators from New York and 
the Congressman of this district with the 
request that they take whatever steps deemed 
necessary to call this condition to the at- 
tention of the appropriate officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration with a view of 
obtaining the change in designation to a 
direct loan area. 

DONALD B. RACE, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
of Putnam County. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 395. A bill for the relief of Fausto 
Lavari (Rept. No. 181); 

S. 921. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Uchacz Barras (Rept. No. 182); 

S. 971. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Briganti (Rept. No. 183); 

S. 980. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Anthony Vettiger (Rept. No. 184); and 
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S. 1045. A bill for the relief of Alvaro 
Rodriguez Jimenez (Rept. No. 185). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 241. A bill for the relief of Haralambos 
Agourakis (Rept. No. 186); 

S. 304. A bill for the relief of Anna Lekos 
(Rept. No. 187); 

S. 400. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Keum 
Ja Asato (Mrs. Thomas R. Asato) (Rept. No. 
188); and 

S. 973. A bill for the relief of Liliana 
Grazyna Swiatkowska (Rept. No. 189). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 847. A bill to change the name of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the 
United States of America, Inc. (Rept. No. 
190); 

S.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace Of- 
ficers Memorial Day (Rept. No. 192); 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the week commenc- 
ing October 1, 1961, as National Public 
Works Week (Rept. No. 193); and 

H.R. 1723. An act to amend the joint res- 
olution providing for observance of the 
175th anniversary of the Constitution (Rept. 
No. 191). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution designating 
the fourth Sunday in September of each 
year as Interfaith Day (Rept. No. 194); and 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week 
(Rept. No. 195). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

S. Res. 126. Resolution to print memoran- 
dums relating to constitutional issues on 
S. 1021 as a Senate document (Rept. No. 
196). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

8.1215. A bill to amend the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (Rept. 
No. 199). 





INCREASED DISTRIBUTION OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD TO FED- 
ERAL JUDICIARY—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I report an original bill, to 
provide for the increased distribution of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to the Federal 
judiciary, and I submit a report (No. 
197) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MEtTcaLF in the chair). The report will 
be received, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1748) to provide for the 
increased distribution of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD to the Federal judiciary, 
reported by Mr. MANSFIELD, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, was read twice by its title and 
placed on the calendar. 





SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO.— 
REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT 
OF CLAIMS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 

an original resolution relating to the bill 
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(S. 101) entitled “A bill for the relief 
of the Simpson Construction Co.,” and 
I submit a report (No. 198) thereon. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 
The resolution (S. Res. 129) 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 101) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Simpson Con- 
struction Company”, now pending in the 
Senate, together with all the accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress 
of the nature and character of the demand 
as a claim, legal or equitable, against the 
United States and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States to 
the claimant. 


was 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

8.1718. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to place horsemeat on the free list; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request): 

8.1719. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code with respect to Indian 
reservation roads; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

8.1720. A bill to continue the authority 
of the President under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize surplus 
agricultural commodities to assist needy 
peoples and to promote economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas of the world; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HuMPHREy relat- 
ing to the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

8.1721. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Act of July 6, 1945, as amended, so as to 
provide for payment of overtime compensa- 
tion to substitute employees in the postal 
field service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. PROxMIRE): 

8S. 1722. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, so as to pro- 
tect and equalize rights in the distribution 
of merchandise identified by a trademark, 
brand, or trade name; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1723. A bill to establish equitable rail- 
road freight rates; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gruentnc when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate hearing.) 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART) : 

8.1724. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding and false adver- 
tising of decorative hardwood or simulated 
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hardwood products; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

§. 1725. A bill to permit the establishment 
of through service and joint rates for car- 
riers serving Alaska or Hawaii and the other 
States and to establish a joint board to re- 
view such rates; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BartLetr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

5.1726. A bill to extend and improve the 
National Defense Education Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hm. when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

8.1727. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
Angelo Cacciaglia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
BARTLETT) : 

S.1728. A bill to amend section 510 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide 
for the trade-in of obsolete vessels in con- 
nection with the construction of new ves- 
sels, either at the time of executing the 
construction contract or at the time of de- 
livery of the new vessel; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ENGLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE (for himself, Mr. 
BartT.LetTt, Mr. HumpurRey, Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. McGez, and Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) : 

5.1729. A bill to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and for re- 
lated purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ENcLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1730. A bill to amend the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, to provide a for- 
mula for guaranteeing a minimum increase 
when an employee is promoted from one 
grade to another; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request): 

8.1731. A bill to amend chapter 101 of 
title 39 of the United States Code so as 
to provide for the adjustment of star route, 
motor vehicle service, water route, and mail 
messenger service contracts so as to com- 
pensate the holders of such contracts for 
additional costs imposed upon them by 
statute, and to provide for fixing the 
amounts of the bonds of bidders for and 
holders of such contracts; 

8.1732. A bill to increase the limitation 
on the number of positions that may be 
placed in the top grades of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, and the limita- 
tion on the number of research and devel- 
opment positions of scientists and engi- 
neers for which special rates of pay are 
authorized; to fix the compensation of hear- 
ings examiners; and for other purposes; and 

S. 1733. A bill relating to the transporta- 
tion of mail by highway post office service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARROLL (for himself and 
Mr. Hart): 

S. 1734. A bill to amend sections 7 and 8 
of the Administrative Procedure Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Carroti when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MUSKIE: 

5.1735. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of arti- 
cles imported into the United States; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskie when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1736. A bill for the relief of Lieutenant 
General Bryant L. Boatner, United States 
Air Force, retired; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, BURDICK: 

8.1787. A bill to amend section 7(e) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
so as to include the livestock industry as a 
domestic industry producing products di- 
rectly competitive with imported meat and 
meat products; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1738. A bill relating to accumulation of 
income by certain charitable trusts and 
corporations; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

8.1739. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
tonia A. Zaccaria Epifani; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
CLarRK, Mr. LauUscHE, Mr. Case of 
New Jersey, Mr. MaGNnuson, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Younc of Ohio, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
CuHurcH, Mr. Morse, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. McGee, Mr. CaNNON, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. BarTLeTt, Mr. Lone of 
Hawaii, Mr. Burpicx, Mr. Smiru of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Lona of 
Louisiana) : 

8.1740. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S.1741. A bill to provide that the un- 
incorporated territories of the Virgin Islands 
and Guam shall each be represented in 
Congress by a Territorial Deputy to the 
House of Representatives; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1742. A bill to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in 
major disasters; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

8.1748. A bill to amend section 6(a) of 
the Virgin Islands Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

8.1744. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act so as to exempt 
from tax sales of food for human consump- 
tion off the premises where such food is 
sold; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (by request): 

8.1745. A bill to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to the regulation of fares 
for the transportation of schoolchildren in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. McNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 


Hart, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. Witey, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Dimxsen, Mr. Dove.as, Mr. 
CaPEHART, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
Mr. Youne of Ohio, Mr. Scotr, and 
Mr. CLARK) : 

S. 1746. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
CaRROLL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. METCALF, 
and Mr. Moss): 

S. 1747. A bill to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc in the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 1748. A bill to provide for the increased 
distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD to 
the Federal judiciary; placed on the cal- 
endar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD, relat- 
ing to the above bill, which appear under the 
heading “Reports of Committees”.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1749. A bill to prescribe the time for 
elections of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress and for choosing the electors of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatrinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1750. A bill to strengthen the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. Morse, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Metca.r, Mr. Burpick, Mr. BArRT- 
LETT, and Mr. McNamara): 

8.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Foreign Information 
and Intelligence; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr, McCartHy when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND RAW 
MATERIALS RESERVE 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 128) relative 
to the establishment of an international 
food and raw materials reserve, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President should explore with 
other nations the establishment of an inter- 
national food and raw materials reserve 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
and related international organizations for 
the purpose of acquiring and storing in ap- 
propriate countries raw or processed farm 
products and other raw materials, exclusive 
of minerals, with a view to their use in— 

(1) preventing extreme price fluctuations 

the international market in these 
commodities; 

(2) preventing famine and starvation; 
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(3) helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products and other raw 
materials (exclusive of minerals) ; 

(4) economic and social development pro- 
grams formulated in cooperation with other 
appropriate international agencies. 

Participation by the United States in such 
an international food and raw materials re- 
serve shall be contingent upon statutory 
authorization or treaty approval, as may be 
appropriate. 





SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO.—REF- 
ERENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 129) relating to the 
bill (S. 101) entitled “A bill for the re- 
lief of the Simpson Construction Co.,” 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EAastTLanp, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION POL- 
ICY” 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S, Res. 130), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Commerce fifteen 
hundred additional copies of a report issued 
by the committee on January 3, 1961, en- 
titled “National Transportation Policy.” 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “THE 
UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
TRADE—CHALLENGES AND OP- 
PORTUNITIES” 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 131), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Commerce three 
thousand additional copies of a report issued 
by the committee on March 14, 1961, en- 
titled “The United States and World Trade— 
Challenges and Opportunities.” 





OUR FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 
PROMOTES ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
one who has long been impressed with 
the vital role of the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, I should like today to call the 
attention of the Senate to section 202, 
title II, of Public Law 480. This section, 
as amended, provides for the transfer of 
agricultural commodities from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks to as- 
sist programs undertaken with friendly 
governments, or through voluntary agen- 
cies, for the purpose of facilitating the 
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utilization of surplus commodities in 
meeting the requirements of needy peo- 
ple and promoting economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas, in addi- 
tion to that which can be accomplished 
under title I sales. The provisions of 
this section concerning the use of food 
for economic development purposes will 
expire on June 30, 1961. 

I am informed by Mr. George Mc- 
Govern, Director of the food-for-peace 
program, that under this authority eco- 
nomic development programs are under- 
way in 3 underdeveloped countries, that 
an additional 6 such programs have been 
tentatively approved, and that approxi- 
mately 20 other countries have indicated 
sufficient interest to initiate consulta- 
tions with our representatives abroad. 
In addition, vigorous efforts are now 
underway to expand child feeding and 
school lunch programs under the author- 
ity in section 202 of title II as well as 
under title ITI. 

I should like to emphasize that this 
section of Public Law 480, amended in 
May of 1960 for the express purpose of 
utilizing food for economic development 
projects in underdeveloped areas, has 
improved tremendously our potential for 
turning our agricultural abundence 
into an asset of strength—an invaluable 
resource for promoting social and eco- 
nomic development programs in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

I have previously made reference to 
the highly successful food-for-economic 
development project begun in Tunisia 
in 1958, where the Tunisians terraced 
the hillsides, so that trees and grass and 
grain could be grown, built reservoirs, 
cleaned wells and springs, planted trees, 
dug wells and cisterns, built schools and 
clinics and improved flood control and 
urban centers. 

In 2% years, the Tunisians had com- 
pleted 3,984 projects and put in 74,800,- 
000 man-days of work. This is equiv- 
alent to 1842 days of work on the part 
of every man, woman, and child in Tu- 
nisia. At the end of each week the vil- 
lagers took home to their families about 
50 pounds of wheat, which comprised a 
substantial amount of their wages. The 
food helped to feed the family and such 
cash as was received was spent locally, 
thereby stimulating some trade in every 
locality. Within a year there were more 
than 100,000 persons working on small 
local developments in every corner of 
the country. Much work had been ac- 
complished, much unrest had been 
averted and the government had a 
chance to become established. 

The program in Tunisia is continuing 
and today employs about 150,000 needy 
workers. 

What has been done—and is being 
done—in Tunisia can be done else- 
where. It would be tragic, however, if 
similar programs, now under negotia- 
tion in many other underdeveloped 
countries as I have previously indicated, 
were to be placed in jeopardy because of 
the failure to extend beyond June 30, 
1961 the expiration date of section 202 
of title II, Public Law 480. Failure to 
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extend the expiration date not only im- 
pedes current negotiations but virtually 
prevents new negotiations with other 
needy countries. 

I, therefore, have introduced today a 
bill, S. 1720, for the purpose of continu- 
ing existing authority to grant food as- 
sistance for foreign economic develop- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled ““Workers in Eight Lands To 
Get U.S. Food as Portion of Wages,” 
written by Felix Belair, Jr., and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 
16, and an article entitled ‘“Payoffs in 
Food Plan To Take in Six More Na- 
tions,” written by Staff Reporter Julius 
Duscha and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of April 16, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 16, 1961] 
Payorrs In Foop PLaNw To TaKE IN Six More 
NATIONS 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The highly successful food-for-work prc- 
gram set up by the United States in Tu- 
nisia 3 years ago will shortly be expanded 
to include six more countries. 

George 8. McGovern, Director of the food- 
for-peace program, hopes to have similar 
work plans underway within a few months 
in Greece, in the African countries of Da- 
homey, Eritrea, and Morocco and in the 
Asian nations of Iran and Indonesia. 

Under the plan workers on construction 
projects receive up to half their pay in sur- 
plus American food. 

Tunisia likes the program because it re- 
duces the cost of badly needed construc- 
tion projects and serves as a brake on rising 
food prices. 

In many underdeveloped countries food 
prices skyrocket when large construction 
projects provide jobs for men who have long 
been out of work. 

The sudden injection of additional funds 
into an area where food is in short supply 
almost inevitably leads to a quick increase 
in food prices. 

In Tunisia 140,000 men working on such 
projects as small dams, canals, wells, cis- 
terns, roads, reforestation, and soil conser- 
vation are being paid in money and half in 
surplus American wheat. 

The project began in 1958 as part of an 
American effort to aid Tunisia after the 
departure of the French and their capital 
from the country. 

At first the program covered 50,000 to 
70,000 unemployed workers on a 10- to 15- 
day rotation basis, which was the equiva- 
lent of about 25,000 full-time workers, 

McGovern hopes that the food-for-work 
construction projects in the other countries 
will include schools and other public build- 
ings as well as water, road and soil work. 





[From the New York Times, Apr. 16, 1961] 
WorkKeErs In EIGHT LaANps To Get U.S. Foop 
AS PorRTION OF WacEes—SurpPius To HELP 
FINANCE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, McGov- 
ERN ANNOUNCES—TALKS BEING COMPLETED 
(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 
WasuincTon, April 15.—Surplus American 
food will soon replace money as part of the 
wages of thousands of workers on develop- 
ment projects in eight foreign countries. 
George S. McGovern, Director of the food- 
for-peace program, said today that negotia- 
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tions nearing completion will result in the 
contribution of large food stocks to 
Dahomey, Eritrea, Greece, Indonesia, Iran, 
Morocco, Taiwan, and Tunisia. Some 150,- 
000 workers in Tunisia have been getting a 
third of their pay in food for about 18 
months. 

A total of 200,000 tons of wheat and 
100,000 tons of barley is earmarked for 
Morocco alone. 

Projects that the food will help finance 
include small dams, irrigation and drainage 
canals, wells and cisterns, rural market 
roads, reforestation and soil protection and 
restoration. 

Besides demonstrating the use of food as 
an instrument of economic development, 
Mr. McGovern said, the evolving program 
illustrates what he called the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s more positive approach to the 
surplus food problem. 

To help start a school lunch program in 
selected Latin American nations, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has increased price 
supports for nonfat dry milk and soybeans. 


OTHER INCREASES STUDIED 


Increased price supports are also being 
considered for peas, beans and feed grains 
with the aim of converting them into pro- 
tein foods, such as livestock and poultry, 
in recipient countries. 

Asked about this reversal of the practice 
of paying farmers for planting less, Mr. 
McGovern said: 

“It amounts to the same in agriculture 
as we do when Federal funds are used for 
gearing up defense industries to meet our 
security requirements. The President has 
said that our aim is to harness our agri- 
cultural abundance to the foreign policy 
objectives of the Nation. This is a way of 
realizing that intention.” 

It is also more economical than paying 
storage charges on accumulated surpluses, 
Mr. McGovern said. A staff study of rela- 
tive costs concluded that wheat and feed 
grains could be given away abroad at the 
rate of $800 million a year until 1970 and 
still save the Government $2,750 million in 
storage charges on the basis of present rates. 

One of the advantages claimed for the 
use of food to help pay the wages of for- 
eign workers is that it not only reduces the 
cost of the development project but also 
checks the inflation of food prices that 
would otherwise accompany the employ- 
ment of large numbers of workers in the 
food-deficit area. 

While receiving the food free of charge, 
the recipient country pays the two-thirds 
cash component of the worker’s pay—about 
70 cents a day in Tunisia—as well as the 
cost of distribution and administration. 
The wheat payment in the Tunisian pro- 
gram amounts to 47 cents for an 8-hour day, 
or 2.1 kilograms. A kilogram is about 2.2 
pounds. 

Mr. McGovern has urged Congress to ap- 
propriate $1,500 million for food grants of 
the type to be used in the eight countries. 
The funds would remain available for 5 
years, or until exhausted. 





OVERTIME COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYEES IN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for payment of overtime com- 
pensation to substitute employees in the 
postal field service, This bill will bring 
the overtime wages of the substitute 
employees of the Post Office under the 
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same provisions which govern those of 
the regular employees. 

In other words, if a substitute works 
over 8 hours in 1 day, he should be paid 
time and a half, as is a regular employee. 

Under the current provisions, the sub- 
stitute carrier or clerk may work any 
number of hours in 1 day or 1 week, and 
yet never receive additional pay for over- 
time. This is not fair and is not in 
keeping with established wage practices 
in private industry. This dill would cor- 
rect this injustice. I hope it will have 
widespread support in this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RrEcorp. 

The bill (S. 1721) to amend section 4 
of the act of July 6, 1945, as amended, 
so as to provide for payment of overtime 
compensation to substitute employees 
in the postal field service, introduced by 
Mr. KEATING, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committce 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
section 4 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
reclassify the salaries of postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the postal service; to 
establish uniform procedures for computing 
compensation, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved July 6, 1945, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the period in the last sen- 
tence and inserting a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That in emergencies 
or if the needs of the service require, sub- 
stitute and hourly rate employees in post 
offices of the first, second, and third class 
may be employed in excess of eight hours 
per day or forty hours per week and for 
such overtime service they shall be paid 
on the basis of 150 per centum of the hourly 
rate of pay received by such employees.” 





A STRANGE DISCRIMINATION—THE 
UNIQUE PATTERN OF RAILROAD 
FREIGHT RATES TO ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to 
ship an automobile from Pontiac, Mich., 
to Tokyo will cost $7.83 per hundred 
pounds to send that car to Seattle for 
transshipment. 

However, if the same car is bound for 
Alaska on the same train at the same 
time, the railroad freight charges to 
Seattle will be $10 per hundred pounds— 
or more than $2 more per hundred 
pounds, or more than $72 more for ship- 
ment of a four-door Ford sedan to Alaska 
than the cost of shipment of the same 
car destined for Tokyo. 

I call to the attention of my good 
friends from Michigan [Mr. McNamara 
and Mr. Hart], that a reduction in the 
costs of shipments of automobiles for 
sale in Alaska might make it possible to 
reduce the number of surplus automo- 
biles, over a million of which are in deal- 
ers’ warehouses, if these automobiles 
could be sold in greater quantities in 
Alaska. 


1961 


If a manufacturer of agricultural im- 
plements in Chicago, Ill., wishes to ship 
them to Guam, the freight rate to Seat- 
tle would be $2.17 per hundred pounds 
for a 30,000-pound shipment. 

However, I am sure the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], who is a distin- 
guished economist, will be concerned that 
a shipment of the same weight of agri- 
cultural implements to Alaska will incur 
freight charges of $3.28, or more than 
$1 more per hundred pounds when 
shipped to Alaska. The distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DirKsENn] will, I am 
confident, also be interested in this and 
in the fact that a smaller shipment to 
Alaska will increase in transportation 
cost to as much as $4.48 per hundred 
pounds. 

The Senators from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY and Mr. McCartuy] will be 
interested to know that manufacturers 
of agricultural implements in Minneap- 
olis can ship their products to Hong 
Kong for $2.03 per hundred pounds. 

If they wish to ship a similar order of 
implements for use in the Matanuska 
Valley of Alaska the freight cost to Seat- 
tle would range from $3.12 to $4.27 per 
hundred pounds. 

My distinguished colleagues from In- 
diana [Mr. CapeHart and Mr. HArRTKE] 
will be interested in the fact that a 
40,000-pound shipment of electric cable 
manufactured in Hammond will travel 
to Seattle for $2.08 per hundred pounds 
if it is destined for Japan or Hawaii; but 
the same 40,000-pound shipment to 
Alaska will require payment of $2.65 per 
hundred pounds in railroad freight rates 
to Seattle. Further, the cost of ship- 
ment to Alaska will advance to as much 
as $4.65 per hundred pounds for a 
smaller shipment of 18,000 pounds. 

The same shipment of electric cable 
from New Orleans, La., to Samoa would 
cost $1.95 per hundred pounds for ship- 
ment from New Orleans to Seattle. But 
I invite the attention of the Senators 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. 
Lone] to the fact that if this electric 
cable is to be used in Alaska, the cost of 
shipment to Seattle would range from 
$2.06 to $4.52 per hundred pounds. 

From the State of Oklahoma ship- 
ments of canned or preserved foodstuffs 
destined for Manila will cost $1.38 for 
freight charges on a 60,000-pound ship- 
ment. However, the Senators from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr and Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] will find it of interest that the 
same shipment destined for Alaska will 
incur freight charges to Seattle of from 
$1.58 per hundred pounds to $1.83 per 
hundred pounds. 

In the case of shipments of Philip 
Morris cigarettes from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, my good friends the Senators 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Morton] will wish to be apprised of the 
fact that it will cost 28 cents more per 
hundred pounds for railroad freight 
charges for those cigarettes to be used in 
Alaska than if they are finally destined 
for Hong Kong, Okinawa, or Honolulu. 
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Likewise, the Senators from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin and Mr. JORDAN] 
may be interested to know that ship- 
ments of Lucky Strike cigarettes from 
Raleigh will require payment of freight 
charges of 35 cents more per hundred 
pounds if they are bound for Anchorage 
than if they are going to other ports in 
the Pacific Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of dry goods, such as 
sheets, pillowcases, and dress materials 
originating at Sylacauga, Ala. La 
Grange, Ga., and Spartanburg, S.C., can 
ship their products more cheaply to 
Oceania, Aukland, Tokyo, or Okinawa 
than is the case with shipment of the 
same items to Alaska. 

I invite the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt and Mr. SPARKMAN], the Sena- 
tors from Georgia [Mr. RusseLL and 
Mr. TaLMapDGE], and the Senators from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNSTON and Mr. 
TuurRMOoND], to the fact that a reduc- 
tion in transportation costs of the dry 
goods manufactured by their constitu- 
ents for sale in Alaska would greatly ex- 
pand the market for these important 
items. 

Also, miscellaneous shipments of 
freight from Little Rock, Ark.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Shreveport, La.; Vicksburg, Miss.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Columbus, Ohio; or 
from El Paso and San Antonio, Tex., 
will cost more for shipment to Alaska via 
Seattle than if the same cargo is des- 
tined to Pacific points other than Alaska. 

Even beer from Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Milwaukee costs more in railroad 
freight charges if it is destined for Alas- 
ka than if it is going to other ports in 
the Pacific. I am sure the Senators 
from Missouri [Mr. SymMinctTon and Mr. 
Lone] and the Senators from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY and Mr. ProxmrreE] will take 
full notice of the fact that Alaskans 
might provide their constituents with 
an important market for their famous 
products if a reduction in freight rates 
eould be accomplished, thus reducing re- 
tail prices in Alaska. 

To recite all the cases in which this 
disparity exists would be comparable 
with reading a mail order catalog into 
the Recorp. Whether the item is struc- 
tural steel from Birmingham, Ala., or 
from Hutchinson, Kans., or Youngstown, 
Ohio, or paper napkins from Minnesota, 
it costs more to ship it to Alaska than to 
other parts of the Pacific Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of all these, and other 
products, must wonder why this dispar- 
ity in rates should exist, a disparity 
which constitutes an unjustified hin- 
drance to the expansion of sales in 
Alaska. 

They must wonder why and want an 
end to a situation in which substan- 
tially higher freight charges are imposed 
by the railroads on shipments of com- 
modities bound for Alaska than are 
charged on shipments of the same items 
shipped the same day, in the same 
freight cars, but destined for Tahiti, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, or Hawaii. 

It is more than 2 nuisance—it is a 
rank discrimination against Alaska and 
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those manufacturers who would supply 
our consumers. 

The cause of this discriminatory rate 
pattern lies in the fact that, with the 
sanction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the transcontinental rail- 
roads carrying cargo to the port of Seat- 
tle, may charge the higher, domestic 
rates for goods destined for ports in 
Alaska than the lower import-export 
rates allowed for shipments to other 
ports in the Pacific Ocean area. 

A look at the area to which the pref- 
erential, export-import rates apply re- 
veals immediately the absurdity of this 
practice of rate determination. 

The part of the world which receives 
favored treatment through application 
of export-import, rather than domestic 
rates includes all these locations: First, 
west of the 170th meridian, west longi- 
tude and east of the 30th meridian, east 
longitude; second, in Oceania on and 
east of the 170th meridian, west longi- 
tude; third, on the west coasts of Mexi- 
co, Central America, or South America; 
and fourth, in certain instances, points 
in the State of Hawaii. When this arbi- 
trarily demarcated area is located on a 
chart of the Pacific Ocean it will be 
seen that virtually all lands touching 
the Pacific Ocean are included within 
the low-rate region except Alaska and 
the west coast of Canada. 

It is of interest to note that much of 
this vast area engages in no commerce 
with the United States of any signifi- 
cance. For example, no trade now ex- 
ists between Communist China and the 
United States. However, if such trade 
should be resumed, this area would be 
entitled to a break on transportation 
costs not allowed the citizens of the 
State of Alaska. There are thousands 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean so unim- 
portant to American commerce as to be 
without significance. Yet the people 
living there are entitled to lower trans- 
portation costs on the goods they receive 
from the United States—in the isolated 
cases in which they are customers—than 
the people of Alaska. 

The only portion of Alaska lying 
within the magic line is the Aleutian Is- 
land chain—an area of negligible com- 
mercial importance in comparison with 
the rest of the State. With a popula- 
tion of only a few score people and no 
ports, the commerce of this part of Alas- 
ka is of no consequence in comparison 
with that of the rest of the State. On 
a comparison, then, with geographical 
areas within the preferred area, it would 
seem there is ample justification for in- 
clusion of Alaska in that area. 

Now, if the allowance of export-im- 
port rates rather than domestic rates 
on rail shipments has any relationship 
to a need for connecting water trans- 
portation to port of final dvstination, 
then Alaska should certainly qualify for 
this privilege. 

Obviously, the Alaska transportation 
pattern is in no way analogous to that 
of other States which bear the domestic 
rate for railroad freight shipments. 
Alaska, dependent as it is on water 
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transportation for 90 percent of all its 
supplies, is, for all practical purposes of 
transportation, as much of an island as 
Hawaii, Okinawa, or Guam. It is cer- 
tainly as dependent on water transpor- 
tation. 

There are many reasons for changing 
this discriminatory rate pattern. 
Among the most important are: 

First. It is costly to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in its role as a major shipper to 
Alaska. For example, in 1959—the year 
for which latest figures are available— 
the General Services Administration 
shipped 16,800 tons of goods to Alaska. 
In 1960, the Department of Defense 
shipped nearly 60,000 tons to Alaska. 
When it is considered that the imposi- 
tion of domestic railroad rates to Alaska- 
bound shipments loads Federal budgets 
with wholly unjustified costs, which must 
be borne by American taxpayers, there is 
a clear need to correct the situation. 

Second. American manufacturers are 
limited in the conduct of commerce in 
Alaska. 

The high costs of doing business in 
Alaska because of the high cost of living 
there have been demonstrated over and 
over again. The contribution to the 
high cost of living of high transportation 
costs is elementary. Transportation 
costs to Alaska have been scandalously 
high—both with respect to rail trans- 
portation and water transportation— 
throughout the history of the State and 
before that the territory. It has long 
been clear that the development of a 
strong economy based on industrial and 
commercial enterprise can only take 
place if we can reduce the cost of living. 
We can lower the cost of living only if 
we can lower the cost of transportation. 
If transportation costs of goods are 
lowered, the cost of those commodities 
at retail outlets can be lowered. Hence, 
if the laws of economics prevail, the 
quantity of goods sold will increase and 
so will the profit of the manufacturer. 

Third. It is predictable that the rail- 
roads, themselves, will benefit by a low- 
ering of freight charges. While, as I 
have said, Alaska is an island, it may 
well become less isolated with advances 
we can foresee in air freight and motor 
trucking to our State. Lower costs of 
rail transportation could be counted on 
to minimize these competitive forces. 

Fourth. As for benefits which would 
accrue to the State of Alaska—this goes 
almost without saying. Alaska’s econ- 
omy will never develop its potential until 
we find relief from our abnormally high 
transportation costs. The reduction of 
railroad freight rates represents but one 
step toward achieving this. 

The inequities of this discriminatory 
rate pattern followed by the railroads 
have been recognized for many years. 
It was brought sharply to the attention 
of the predecessor agency of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration in 1948 
when 3,000 tons of steel moved for ex- 
port to Alaska. Finding that the 
charges were nearly double those on 
similar shipments to Korea and Japan, 
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a rate adjustment was sought and ob- 
tained from the railroads. Other adjust- 
ments have been subsequently obtained. 
However, these have not resulted in rates 
as low as the export rates ordinarily 
assessed, and they have not been gen- 
erally applicable. 

Recognizing the need for basic relief 
for this situation, the General Services 
Administration filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1955 charging the disparity in rates was 
unlawful and in violation of sections 
1, 2, 3, and 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

The report of the hearing examiner on 
the case sustained charges of the Gov- 
ernment, holding that the application of 
domestic rates for Alaska-bound ship- 
ments was, indeed, unlawful. The re- 
port pointed out: 

Here, the service rendered by the defend- 
ants under both types of rates is the same. 
Under the defendants’ tariffs it is possible 
for two cars of like traffic to move from 
the same origin, in the same train to Seattle, 
to be unloaded at the same pier and the 
two cars to be charged a different rate de- 
pending on the ultimate destination—Alaska 
or Hawaii. The defendants render no more 
service on traffic moving to Alaska than they 
do on traffic moving to Hawaii or Japan. 


Unfortunately for the taxpayers who 
must pay the costs of Government ship- 
ments to Alaska; unfortunately for ship- 
pers who would like to sell more goods 
in Alaska, and most unfortunately for 
the beleaguered citizens of Alaska the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
jected the report of the hearing exam- 
iner, and with two dissents—those of 
Chairman Clark and Commissioner 
Mitchell—ruled that the domestic rates 
on Alaska shipments were lawful and 
dismissed the complaint of the General 
Services Administration. 

The Commission refused a petition for 
reconsideration of its decision filed by the 
General Services Administration, and 
the GSA, having no independent author- 
ization for appeal to the courts, was un- 
able to carry the case further. Thus, 
the situation remains as it was in 1957. 

Having failed to obtain a remedy from 
the agency having jurisdiction over the 
matter for the inequities in the rate set- 
ting pattern I point out today, it appears 
that a legislative remedy is required. 
Accordingly, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, on behalf of my able colleague 
(Mr. BaRTLETT] and myself a bill to es- 
tablish equitable railroad freight rates 
which will, I hope, have the early and 
sympathetic consideration of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be held at the desk for 1 week to en- 
able those Senators who wish to do so to 
join as cosponsors. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
there be included in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks the text of the 
bill, an explanatory statement of the bill 
and an analysis prepared by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration of compar- 
ative railroad freight rates for shipment 
to Alaska and to other destinations. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be held at the desk, as requested, 
and the statement and analysis will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1723) to establish equitable 
railroad freight rates, introduced by Mr. 
GrRUENING (for himself and Mr. Bart- 
LETT), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The text of the bill, explanatory state- 
ment, and analysis presented by Mr. 
GRUENING are as follows: 

S. 1723 
A bill to establish equitable railroad freight 
rates 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act is 
amended by the insertion of the following 
subsection after section 3(1a): 

“Sec. 3(1b). It is declared to be the policy 
of Congress that commodities shipped to and 
from the State of Alaska shall pay no greater 
rates and charges for transportation services 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act than 
are applicable to similar commodities, or 
services rendered on export or import traffic 
moving to or from any area adjacent to or 
in the Pacific Ocean. Any greater charges 
for such services are hereby declared to be 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage to the State of Alaska.” 
EXPLANATION OF BILL To ESTABLISH EQuI- 

TABLE RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES ON COM- 

MODITIES DESTINED FOR ALASKA 

The purpose in introducing this bill is to 
abolish a discriminatory pattern of railroad 
freight rates. The rates in question are those 
charged on commodities moving to Seattle, 
Wash., by rail, from points of origin in the 
United States and finally destined for ports 
in Alaska. 

At present, under a ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, there is an un- 
justifiable disparity between the charges for 
railroad freight transportation of commodi- 
ties destined for Alaska and those applied to 
shipments to all other ports in the Pacific 
Ocean area. Thus, it is possible for ship- 
ments of the same commodities, from the 
same points of origin in the United States, 
traveling on the same day, and, even in the 
same freight car, to bear different trans- 
portation charges, depending upon whether 
their final destination is in Alaska or some 
other port on the Pacific Ocean. 

Shipments of goods for consumption in 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, Aukland, or New 
Delhi will travel at low export-import freight 
rates, while the same shipment to Alaska 
will bear the heavier, domestic rate. 

The inequities of this pattern of rate dis- 
crimination have been apparent for many 
years. In 1955, the General Services Admin- 
istration, as a major shipper to Alaska, filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission charging that the imposition of 
domestic rates on Alaska-bound shipments 
was unlawful and in violation of sections 1, 
2, 3, and 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Despite a favorable decision by the hearing 
examiner in the case, the Commission ruled 
in favor of the existing rates. 

As the General Services Administration is 
without authority to appeal the ICC deci- 
sion to the courts, the only recourse for 
obtaining equitable freight rates is legisla- 
tion. Hence, the attached bill will be intro- 
duced. 
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Statement showing that rail rates to Seattle, Wash., for movements beyond are higher to Alaska generally than to Hawaii and Japan 
[Rates to Seattle, Wash., for Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan as shown apply via the same railroad routes and even in the same trains on the same date} 






































Rates are in cents per 100 pounds Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 
To Seattle To Seattle 
For movement For movement 
Item Description and origins beyond to— Item Description and origins beyond to— 
Rate | Minimum Rate a 
weight wei 
Cents Pounds Cents Pounds 
1 | Agriculture implements, hand or other 5 | Dry goods, etc.—Continued 449 24, 000 
on —s representative points weet Ceres x b Alaska_....... = ee 
in States of— 0 arolina: Kannapolis_...... \ 
oe 403 2 00 Japan|} 382] 24,000 
= 328 30, 449 24, 000 
Ttinals: ChIERG0.- enneanseoonaaon-on Hawait........ \ a7 50. 600 Alaska.......- 365 40, 000 
es in zs c , South Carolina: Spartanburg - -_-_- 321 60, 000 
eiannaat 37 21, con ih Bi ae Japan 2227} 382] —24, 000 
wehbe wire ot tis 312 30, ectrical appliances including - 
Minnesota: Minneapolis...-.-.---- ovat hes \ 203 30, 000 washers, dryers, and washing ma- 
ae 5 ' chines, from representative points in 
2] Cable, electric, from representative the States of— 
points in the States of— an ae 442 : - pon 
0 8, 0 
Alaska........ 317 30, 000 118, 000 
265 40, 000 Alaska.......- 411 224’ 000 
Indiana: Hammond_-_..........---- 206 50, 000 Tows: Digo BeimtR iii niin wcncenis 371 118, 000 
Hawail 2 22, 000 
Japan...----- } 208 ~~ 356 26, 000 
erga, 452 18, 000 408 18 000 
RIG vcnecans 309 30, 000 , 000 
. 257 40, 000 398 ; > pons 
Louisiana: New Orleans. .........- — 206 50, 000 455 7 20. ioe 
Japan|} 195] 36,000 so) 118,000 
3 Canned or preserved foodstuffs from a 2 22, 000 
representative points in the States Kentucky: Louisville_............. 426 oateee 
of— , 
Alaska { 241 40, 000 416 oan aan 
“eceecece= ¢ oJ 
Delaware: Milford..........------- a. 235} 40,000 373 {325° 000 
FOOD wtstnititacion 195 60, 000 358 : = poe 
Alaska.....-.- 185 0’ 000 534 2 20; 800 
PRIOR. SOM akdicincnsnenedtt 175 75, 000 513 118, 000 
= awali__...... { 200 40, 000 Alaska........ 224, 000 
FD vcistncieniie 186 60, 000 De: eG iiciitcctinnticnmtotete 118, 000 
196 40, 000 497 2 22) 000 
Alaska.......- 181 60, 000 478 26, 000 
Georgia: Atlante... .cccancssssesun 171 75, 000 504 118, 000 
Hawaill_....... 191 . yon 2 = eo 
TORO cccccak 186 485 26, 
Alnske 241} 40, 000 ssa }{ 336-000 
> iamnatiie, 3. ¢ ee 19, ’ 2 , 
Maryland: Cambridge.........---- Hawail....... 235 40, 000 513 118, 000 
Japan........- 195 60, 000 . ‘i Alaska.......- 2 24, 000 
| eee oy 241] 40,000 New Hampshire: Nashua.......... 497 }{ 399° ooo 
New Jersey: Bridgeton..-..-...---- Hawail_.....-- 235 40, 000 478 , 26, 000 
i 19 60, Hawaii. 504 +18, 000 
: 183 40, 000 oma. 2 22, 000 
Mate aa 168 60, 000 485 26, 000 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City....._.. 158 75, 000 491 1 16, 000 
Hawall....... 149 40, 000 *, non 
POOR. ccnsiap cai 138 60, 000 , 
ad . { 241 40, 000 Alaska_._....- 471 2 24, 000 
Pennsylvania: Bethlehe eee = os Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh 455 |{ 305’ bop 
ennsylvania: Bethlehem........--. a { 235 40, 000 ennsylvania: ad 222° 000 
ete | ae ol, eae 
, 000 
tl tl Alaska.......- : = os Hawaii_......- aoa {325 000 
a re eeennieees Hawail_......- { 235 40, 000 ia... 443 26, 000 
Japan.....--.- 195 60, 000 7 | Freight, all kinds from representative 
Alaska 241 40, 000 points in the States of — 
Wentinids ‘Eiecidthen errant 195 60, 000 Alaska........ 461 36, 000 
age: 249 Ben srerennies Hawail.......- 235 40, 000 Arkansas: Little Rock............- Hawaii_...._.- 337 90. 000 
FOR niticbntae 195 60, 000 I acticin ? 
4 | Cigarettes from representative points Alaska........ 461 36, 000 
in the States of— Tilinois: Chicago. .................. Hawali.......- 
Alask: ma{ 3i#2 Japan..------- = — 
Kentucky: Louisville. .......-..--- pee ee 2 57, 200 Alaska_......- 461 36, 000 
an chien \ 266 36, 000 Louisiana: Shreveport --........... —_ Lh atesthedl 327 30, 000 
EE: ’ EE ’ 
Alaska.......- 294 { 144, 000 Alaska_......- 461 36, 000 
North Carolina: Raleigh........... 2 57, 200 Mississippi: Vicksburg............- Hawaii........ 520 30, 000 
Hawail_....... } 259 36, 000 Japan........- . 
CS eee Alaska........ 461 36, 000 
5| Dry goods nen —_. pillow- Missouri: Kansas City............. — Sada 327 30, 000 
cases an eSS goo m repre- Bc snecnicniests , 
sentative points in the States of— Alaska........ 631 ) 
is - 24, 000 New York: Rome.....ccce<cccncoss aan incidences 507 (*) 
I atic 2 40, 000 NE csecuniares ion 
Alabama: Sylacauga......-.-...-.- 297 60, 000 iatoanimin 561 ® 
hg } 362 24, 000 Ohio: Columbus......-.----------- oo een 437 * 
414 24, 000 Texas: Alaska..... sidiad 461 36, 000 
BIIGEG . cntanns 334 40, 000 Bee BOR occccctiteowndeiadana Hawaii........ 327 30, 000 
Georgia: La Grange.........-...-.- 297 60, 000 UI, csenindes ‘ 
Hawali........ \ 352 24. 000 Alaska........ 461 36,000 , 
Rs cctimnin , Bemn Dain citnnesnweiicstuieie Hawaili_......- i 
Japan......... 327 30, 000 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Rates are in cents per 100 pounds Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 
















To Seattle To Seattle 






For movement For movement 














Item Description and origins beyond to— Item Description and origins beyond to— 
Rate | Minimum Rate | Minimum 
weight weight 
nitinol naneevetiotil lineal tiintieliad aes 
Cents Pounds Cents Pounds 


8 | Internal combustion engines, from rep- 14 | Plumbers’ goods—Continued 





resentative points in States of— J 325 40, 000 
512 20, 000 Illinois: Chicago v aii 332 30, 000 
Connecticut: Hartford. ...........- 260 30, 000 4 os 
445 20, 000 Wisconsin: Kobler-.......--.------ {Haat Ee { 332 30, 000 
Michigan: Pontiac. ...............- 260 30, 000 Japan......... 243 40, 000 
’ 15 | Roofing or building materials, from rep- 
9 | Iron or steel viz: structural iron and resentative points in the States of— 
steal ey pms segresentative stellt Pon > = 
po’ of— le «ntinsot , 
may (oe Nebraska: Omaha.........-------- 187 70, 000 
Alabama: Birmingham__....._...- — ries \ 221 40, 000 
160 oe ’ 247 40, 000 
165 { 60° ooo Alaska.......- 206 60, 000 
Colorado: Minnequa..__.______.... a ot New Mexico: Albuquerque--.....- hee 187 70, 000 
—-- } 17 40, 000 
wt aS Atsta...-{ 3k] M8 
: hi . PR ccncucds 50, 
Kansas: Hutchinson. _--------..--- 118 80, 000 Tennessee: Memphis.-.......-..--- ' 187 70, 000 
22 |{ $40,000 FE non own } 255 40, 000 
6 60, 000 : Es cnnciegene. 
Ohio: Youngstown , 16 | Soap or washing compounds, from 
Mae at ho ee 152 80, 000 Sens points in the States 
’ 0 Co 
220 {  s So' oun Alask 326 30, 000 
S . Alaska. -....... : , 
Puameyivenia: Fittsburgh--—....---hneweit ___. a sangre Illinois: Chicago......-....-.------ 213 60, 000 
hmisiesasbe , Hawaii_.._.... } 236 40, 000 
wowenee= 253 { 6 60000 rot ale 30, 000 
Rhode Island: Providence---..----l\trawaii inl meager Alesks._...... 204 40, 000 
pened , Nebraska: Omaha_-_--_-............-- 192 60, 000 
10 | Liquor malt, including ale, beer, porter, Hawaii_...._.. \ 202 40, 000 
a —— representative points OS ae on ©. one 
n s of— 5 
RIOR ic cwns r 
Missouri: = = Ohio: Cincinnati_.................. FToweli { 224 60, 000 
EAGT qn 120 | $0,000 Japan|} 6] 40,000 
eee 129 60, 000 17 | Stoves, cooking or heating, from repre- 
Geochicnaeiat 114 80, 000 sentative points in the States of— 
271 30, 000 439 { 10 18, 400 
oacgiabasan 135 60, 000 Alask 11 24,000 
RM os sie 120 80, 000 nL aceeae 363 10 25, 800 
Se tanet a a Massachusetts: Boston............- ~ oe 
oe eee 303 30, 000 Hawaii_.._.... 446 u 24; 000 
nsoietbsaasde 135 60, 000 10 25, 800 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee........-.-_. 120 80, 000 Japan......-.. 370 1) 11 33' 600 
a 1 60, 000 10 18, 400 
vem cat 114 80, 000 Alek aa tbe 000 
ll ons a, pairs. BEER. ..--2-- 318 10 25, 000 
m re ntative points in t Michi : Holl 11 33, 600 
= pam TEMG ici ccc cco 
States o 321 30, 000 Hawaii_......- go1 |{ 10 18, 400 
eens 207 40, 000 11 24, 000 
Colorado: Denver-........---------\} Hawaii ____ ain ee 325 7 = 
WERE . 36, 000 sa lf 18, 400 
bnann gil 401 30, 000 Alaska i 24, 000 
Louisiana: Shreveport. ____._..._.. = 40,000 a a an 2 one 
eee 195 36, 000 Tennessee: Chattanooga. .........- 10 18° 400 
421 30, 000 Hawaii........ 391 11 24’ 000 
ooeen--- 5 « 
Michigan: Detroit. .....--..------l\tawaii bat a PONT. census 325 { . a oo 
S enitideea » 403 10 18, 400 
oe 361 30, 000 Alaska........ 11 24, 000 
North Dakota: Grand Forks..-.---/) awaii -_ a ws a . 333 2 - on 
Ja \ 195 36, 000 West Virginia: Wheeling..........- 96 92" 
PAR. .-2-0-- Hawaii 410 18, 400 
12 | Paper and paper rene eer ee rere) fi Oe ee fe ee ue eee 11 24, 000 
napkins, toilet paper, and paper Ja 340 10 24, 800 
towels, from representative points in cementite 11 33, 600 
tates of— 
248 26, 000 18 | Tires, pneumatic, from representative 
|. a ; 30, 000 points in the States of— 
Minnesota: International Falls.___- sa ioe eee ae ae neon 329 35, 000 
aie 2 40, 000 Japan.2.22_|} 386 | 35,000 
Japan........- 219 ‘Alaska...--.-- 345 35, 000 
at 296 ; ae Pennsylvania: Conshohocken.....- {Bawal henna \ 352 35, 000 
MG eccnsad EERE ESE RS Ny ak oi ED de cape odes 
e 259 8 36, 000 19 | Vehicles, motor, freight, or passenger, 
Wisconsin: Menasha. ........-....- * 40, 000 from represenitative points in the 
— haionsaetpariets } 238 40, 000 States of— d 
ees " 3 10,000 
13 | Petroleum products, including fuel oil, 121,058 14 12, 000 
gasoline, and lubricating oil, in pack- Alask 15 16, 000 
ages, from representative points in BE. 3 ans wns 2 18 12, 000 
e States of— 16 751 1415, 000 
ER ccnicnnnk 248 30, 000 Michigan: Detroit or Pontiac. -.... 15 20, 000 
Wyoming: Casper or Sinclair__...- Haweaii.......- } 140 50, 000 17 783 18 10, 000 
a ene 4 Hawaii........ 19 12, 000 
14 | Plumbers’ goods from representative 2 16, 800 
points in the States of— I i ucitininl 17 552 21 18, 000 
Alaska........ 405 40, 000 22 19,000 
Alabama: Montgomery -.-.......--- Hawaii......-- { 340 30, 000 
EES 336 40, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Statement showing that rail rates to Seattle, Wash., for movements beyond are higher to Alaska generally than to Hawaii and Japan—Con. 


[Rates to Seattle, Wash., for Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan as shown apply via the same railroad routes and even in the same trains on the same date] 





Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 


To Seattle 





For movement 
beyond to— 





Description and origins 


weight 


Cents 








Pounds 
19 | Vehicles, motor, freight, or passenger, 

from representative points in tne 

States of—Continued 


121,000 


RIG. .dbialss | 
16 714 
{ 


Heweaii........ | 1 788 


Wisconsin: Kenosha......-..--.--- 


wee... cteosu 17 498 





1 Cars not over 40 feet 7 inches in length inside measurement. 

2 Cars over 40 feet 7 inches to 50 feet 6 inches in length inside measurement. 

3 Rates do not apply on: (a) Articles which on account of dimensions cannot be 
loaded through the side door of a 40’7" boxcar; (b) class A & B explosives; (c) cor- 
rosive liquids. 

4 See par. 3 under “Applications and Authorities for Rates,” below. : 

4 2 closed cars not exceeding 50 feet 6 inches or on open cars not exceeding 53 feet 
6 inches. 

6 In closed cars exceeding 50 feet 6 inches or on open cars exceeding 53 feet 6 inches. 

7 Not over 42 feet 6 inches in length inside measurement. 

8 Over 42 feet 6 inches to 50 feet 6 inches in length inside measurement. 

® Over 50 feet 6 inches in length inside measurement. 

10 Cars less than 40 feet 7 inches in length inside measurement. 

11 Cars 40 feet 7 inches to 50 feet 6 inches in length inside measurement. 

12 Passenger. 

18 Cars in length, inside measurement, not over 41 feet 6 inches. 

14 Cars in length, inside measurement, over 41 feet 6 inches to 51 feet. 

15 Cars in length, inside measurement, 51 feet to 65 feet 6 inches. 

16 Freight. 

1” Freight or passenger. ; 

18 Cars in length, inside measurement, over 36 feet 6 inches to 41 feet 6 inches. 

19 Cars in length, inside measurement, over 41 feet 6 inches to 51 feet € inches. 





Rate | Minimum 








Rates are in cents per 100 pounds 











To Seattle 
For movement 
Item Description and origins beyond to— 
Rate | Minimum 
weight 
Cents Pounds 
20 | Wallboard, from representative points 
in the States of— 
240 40, 000 
Alaska........ , 
sae 165 |{ 3% 50,000 
New York: Buffalo. ............... % 60, 000 
Hawaili-_......- } 183 { % 50, 000 
PO imcincen % 60, 000 
Alaska........ set See 
South Carolina: Columbia a { % 60, 000 
. . si ee tT Hawelt....... { 223 = 40, 000 
pees... .2.... 200 { % on one 


| 


APPLICATIONS AND AUTHORITIES FOR RATES 


1. Rates applicable for export to Alaska shown herein are the rates published in 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau Tariff No. 1-I, I.C.C. 1627. Rates include all 
ex parte increases but do not include terminal or port charges. Therefore, the addi- 
tion of the various terminal charges widens the discriminations as shown. 

2. Rates applicable for export to Hawaii and Japan are also applicable on traffic 
destined to and consigned through to points west of the 170th meridian, west longi- 
tude, and east of the 30th meridian, east longitude, also traffic destined to the west 
coast of Mexico, west coast of Central America or west coast of South America. Rates 
are published in Trans-Continental Freight Bureau Tariff No. 29-L, I.C.C. 1626, 
and apply to shipside, including terminal charges. Rates shown include all ex parte 
increases. 

3. Rates on freight generally described as ‘‘freight, all kinds’’ (see item 7 herein), 
apply in the absence of other specific commodity rates. ‘Through rates are published 
generally from points west of the Mississippi River and Chicago, Ill. As example, 
from Columbus, Ohio, and from Rome, N.Y., the rates are constructed on a Chicago, 
Il., combination, using New York Central Railroad Tariff No. 3200-I, I.C.C. 1995, 
to Chicago, Il. Rates beyond are published in Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 
Tariff No. 29-L, I.C.C. 1626. 

4. Where rates are shown for different minimum weights, the tariffs provide that 
the lowest charges apply, dependent upon the actual weight of the shipment. 


2 Cars in length, inside measurement, over 40 feet 7 inches to 42 feet. 

21 Cars in length, inside measurement, over 42 feet to 50 feet 8 inches. 

2 Cars in length, inside measurement, over 50 feet 8 inches. 

23 Not over 40 feet 7 inches in length, inside measurement. 

2% Over 40 feet 7 inches to 50 feet 6 inches in length, inside measurement. 


cS Se 


THROUGH SERVICE AND JOINT 
RATES FOR CARRIERS SERVING 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to permit the establishment of through 
service and joint rates for carriers serv- 
ing Alaska or Hawaii and the other 
States and to establish a joint board to 
review such rates. This identical bill 
passed the Senate in the 86th Congress, 
but was not acted on by the House. 

I am reintroducing it in the hope and 
belief that the unconvinced of last year 
will better understand the commercial 
need of the economies of Alaska and 
Hawaii for such a measure. Shippers 
and consumers in the mainland States 
assume a single bill of lading and a 
single transportation charge; they are 
detached from such problems. Alaska 
and Hawaii, however, are detached only 
in geography. This fact magnifies trans- 
portation convenience and cost. 

A few sentences from the report ac- 
companying last year’s bill will illus- 
trate the present state of the law and 
the nature of the problem: 

The regulatory pattern for transportation 
between Alaska or Hawaii and the other 
States is a complex one involving numer- 
ous statutes and several regulatory agen- 
cies. The present regulatory scheme does 
not encourage economic interchange of 


goods between either Alaska or Hawaii and 
the other States. 

Rate regulation particularly should be so 
established as to facilitate the free flow of 
commerce. When the point is reached in 
regulation that the movement of goods is 
cumbersome and expensive, steps should be 
taken to simplify the entire procedure. 
Such steps are needed for Alaskan and 
Hawaiian transportation. 

Often, in order to move goods between 
Alaska or Hawaii and the other States, ar- 
rangements must be made by a shipper with 
each one of the carriers handling the traf- 
fic. If five carriers are involved in moving the 
goods from origin to destination, five sepa- 
rate contracts are necessary, and five sepa- 
rate rates must be ascertained, often from a 
large number of tariffs on file with the vari- 
ous agencies and at different locations. This 
is expensive and time consuming both to 
shippers and carriers. In addition, each of 
the carriers with which such contracts are 
made is liable for loss and damage that may 
occur only while the freight is being handled 
by that carrier. The fixing of such liability 
on a carrier when a number of transportation 
companies have handled the freight places a 
great burden on the shipper; in fact, the sit- 
uation is in many respects similar to that 
which existed before the passage of the 
original act to regulate commerce in 1887 
(S. Rept. No. 1271, 86th Cong., 2d sess.). 


The bill I introduce today is designed 
to overcome these and other handicaps 
now involved in moving traffic jointly by 
a number of carriers between Alaska or 
Hawaii and the other States. Passage 


of the legislation would allow the ship- 
per to make one contract with the origi- 
nating carrier on behalf of all carriers 
handling the goods, and to ascertain the 
rate for the through movement by con- 
sulting a single tariff. The shipping 
contract would call for the payment of 
a single transportation charge. 

On a superficial reading, it might ap- 
pear that Alaskans and Hawaiians, how- 
ever small this legislative request, are 
running counter to that dictum of the 
New Frontier: “Ask not what your 
country can do for you.” Quite the 
contrary is true. The President and his 
agency adviser, Dean Landis, have many 
times emphasized the need for collabo- 
ration and coordination between regu- 
latory bodies. This bill provides the 
ideal testing ground for such a con- 
cept. It would be composed of one 
member each from among the member- 
ship of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Maritime Board, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, to 
serve for 1 year but eligible for reap- 
pointment. 

The joint board would pass upon the 
lawfulness of joint rates and related 
matters referred to it by either ICC, 
FMB, or CAB. Such referrals would 
be made by any one of these regulatory 
bodies, acting either on its own initia- 
tive or upon complaint by a shipper, 
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consignee, or carrier. If coordination or 
regulatory action fails in this structure 
and atmosphere, there can be sound 
doubt of ever achieving it. 

Finally, the bill introduced today is 
quite possibly less than the absolute 
word on the subject. Hearings will be 
held and constructive changes or 
amendments will be welcomed from all 
interested sources. The ICC was a 
formidable institution almost 70 years 
before Alaska and Hawaii became States 
and the New Frontier gained status. If 
age can be equaled with maturity, it is 
hoped that the ICC will bring patience 
and wisdom to this problem close to our 
new hearts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1725) to permit the estab- 
lishment of through service and joint 
rates for carriers serving Alaska or 
Hawaii and the other States and to es- 
tablish a joint board to review such 
rates, introduced by Mr. BARTLETT, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 





EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to ex- 
tend and improve the National Defense 
Education Act, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
relating to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1726) to extend and im- 
prove the National Defense Education 
Act, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Hii, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The letter presented by Mr. Hitt is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 21, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresIpDENT: I am enclosing for 
your consideration a proposed bill to extend 
and greatly improve the National Defense 
Education Act. The recommendations it 
embodies have been developed pursuant to 
the statement in your message to the Con- 
gress of February 20, 1961: “I shall subse- 
quently ask the Congress to amend and ex- 
pand the student loan and other provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act.” 

The principal proposals are set forth in 
the following paragraphs: 

1. Loans to college and university stu- 
dents (title IT): Make permanent the stu- 
dent loan program and provide for adequate 
financing of student loan funds. 

It is proposed that the act be amended 
to authorize continuing Federal appropria- 
tions sufficient to enable participating in- 
stitutions to maintain student loan funds 
adequate to meet all legitimate demands for 
student loans in the future. The contribu- 
tions which the Federal Government and 
the institutions will be called upon to make 
to the funds, in order to maintain them at 
desired levels, will gradually diminish as the 
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matures and as loans are repaid 
with interest. 

It is further proposed that the provision 
for forgiveness of up to one-half of the loan 
for borrowers who become teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools be ex- 
tended to include also borrowers who be- 
come teachers in our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The proposed amendments would also 
raise the ceiling on annual Federal con- 
tributions to a single institutional student 
loan fund from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Under the title II program more than 
200,000 students in 1,400 participating insti- 
tutions have received educational loans. 
Furthermore, through the influence of this 
program, loans have become one of the 
major forms of financial assistance to col- 
lege and university students. This highly 
successful program has brought us consid- 
erably closer to the objective stated in the 
act: “to give assurance that no student of 
ability will be denied an opportunity for 
higher education because of financial need.” 
In our judgment it should be continued on 
@ permanent basis. 

2. Strengthening of selected areas of ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction (title 
III): Continue for 3 additional years the 
programs of financial assistance for strength- 
ering science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language instruction in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

We recommend that education in physical 
fitness be added to the purposes for which 
Federal funds may be used under title IIT; 
the importance of sound bodies as well as 
sound minds cannot be overemphasized in 
the crucial years ahead. 

Another amendment would permit the 
Commissioner of Education to adjust the 
amounts reserved for loans to private 
schools (within the present limit of 12 per- 
cent of annual appropriations under the 
title) to the sums needed to meet antic- 
ipated demands for loans, and to reallot 
to schools in other States amounts found 
to be in excess of the loan needs of private 
schools in the States to which the amounts 
were originally allotted. We are also rec- 
ommending that the interest rate on loans 
to nonprofit private schools be based on 
the yields of Government bonds of com- 
parable maturities, rather than on yields 
of all outstanding bonds, in order to ad- 
just the rate more closely to the actual 
cost of the loans to the Government, and 
that the rate be calculated on an annual 
rather than a monthly basis; these changes 
will reduce somewhat the interest rate on 
these loans, facilitate administration, and 
provide greater certainty of loan terms on 
the part of applicants for loans. 

Authority would also be provided for 
the Commissioner to reallot funds which 
he determines any State is unable to use 
during any year in carrying out the State 
and local programs for acquisition of equip- 
ment for science, mathematics, modern for- 
eign languages, and physical fitness instruc- 
tion. 

Title IIT has greatly aided and stimu- 
Iated improved statewide leadership in 
mathematics, science, and modern foreign 
language instruction and has increased the 
availability and quality of the laboratories 
and other special equipment and facilities 
needed in our elementary and secondary 
schools for these fields of study. The pro- 
posed 3-year extension of this title will 
provide an opportunity, toward the end of 
the period, to appraise its effectiveness and 
its long-range relationship to measures for 
more general assistance to our public 
schools, such as those which you recently 
proposed to the Congress. 

8. Graduate fellowship program (title IV) : 
Make permanent and substantially enlarge 
and extend the program of graduate fellow- 
ships. 
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We propose that the aggregate number of 
new fellowships to be awarded annually be 
increased from 1,500 to 5,000, with up to 
2,500 to be awarded to persons accepted by 
institutions establishing new or expanded 
graduate programs as under the present title. 
The remainder would be awarded to persons 
selected by the Commission for study in any 
graduate programs at any institutions of 
higher education. 

We also recommend that the Commissioner 
of Education be authorized to appoint sub- 
stitutes for fellowships vacated before the 
full term is used. This is not now possible 
under the act. 

We propose that the cost-of-education al- 
lowance to the institution attended by a 
fellowship holder be fixed at $2,500 per fel- 
low in new or expanded graduate programs, 
and at $2,000 in other programs, in lieu of 
the varying amounts now authorized. Ex- 
perience indicates that these amounts are 
well within the average costs involved, and 
that the administrative burdens to the in- 
stitutions and the Federal Government of 
determining costs on a fellow-by-fellow basis 
are not warranted. Also, the provisions re- 
lating to the amounts of stipends for the 
fellows would be made more flexible so that 
they could readily be adjusted in the light of 
changes in the cost of living and other rele- 
vant factors, by making the amounts thereof 
subject to determination by the Commis- 
sioner. 

We would amend the act to give preference 
in the award of fellowships to those who in- 
tend to teach in elementary and secondary 
schools as well as to those who intend to 
teach in institutions of higher learning. 

The graduate fellowship program under 
title IV has, in our judgment, gone a long 
way toward fulfilling the objectives of 
strengthening and expanding graduate edu- 
cation throughout the country. This title, 
with its emphasis on expansion of oppor- 
tunities for doctoral candidates in institu- 
tions of higher education, and on the award 
of fellowships to persons who contemplate 
careers in teaching, is due to provide soon 
@&@ much needed increment to the faculty 
needs of our colleges and universities. In 
view of the estimated need for 22,500 addi- 
tional new faculty members each year, how- 
ever, greatly increased efforts are necessary. 

The successful experience which the Of- 
fice of Education has had with title IV, in 
cooperation with the graduate schools of 
the country, clearly indicates to us that this 
program, enlarged and placed on a perma- 
nent basis, can and will play a key role in 
assuring that requisite faculty will be avail- 
able to train the greatly increased number 
of young men and women who will be en- 
tering upon higher education in the coming 
years. 

4. Guidance, counseling, and testing (title 
V): Continue the program for guidance, 
counseling, and testing, including identifica- 
tion and encouragement of able secondary 
echool students, for an additional 3 years, 
and extend it to the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

We also propose that additional Federal 
funds be made available to State educational 
agencies on a matching basis for improved 
statewide leadership in this field. The lack 
of such funds has seriously handicapped the 
States in the effective administration of the 
program during the past 3 years. 

Finally, we recommend that the program 
be augmented by authorizing the Commis- 
sioner to award traineeships to selected in- 
dividuals who are able and willing to under- 
take specialized training in guidance and 
counseling at institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

The program authorized by title V has 
significantly increased the emphasis upon 
excellence in our secondary schools, It has 
helped direct the attention of the school and 
the community to young people of talent, has 
helped counsel these students to take the 
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necessary subjects for college entrance, and 
has aided them in securing entrance into 
higher institutions. Nevertheless, the drop- 
ping out of talented young people before 
completion of secondary school continues 
to preclude entrance into college for signifi- 
cant numbers of them. The Nation cannot 
afford to sustain these losses. Intensified 
efforts must be made through enlarged and 
improved programs of testing, counseling, 
and guidance, to retain our youth in the ed- 
ucational stream until they have attained 
their optimum level of formal instruction. 

5. Language development program (title 
VI) : Make permanent the programs of mod- 
ern foreign language centers and institutes. 

We recommend, also, that the Commis- 
sioner be authorized to make grants to en- 
able teachers of modern foreign languages, 
including college teachers, to obtain ad- 
vanced training in the foreign country or 
area where the language they teach is com- 
monly used, and that he be authorized to 
arrange with institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the establishment of institutes in 
the field of English as well as modern for- 
eign languages. 

Title VI already recognizes the essential 
unity of the study of a language with the 
study of the total culture of which the 
language is a part. To provide for advanced 
training of foreign language teachers in the 
countries of the languages they teach is to 
give a logical extension to this recognition. 
No amount of academic study can substitute 
for actual immersion in the culture being 
studied. 

The adding of English to the language 
development field would accomplish two 
important purposes. It would remove a 
technical barrier which now prevents the 
act from being used to assist in essential 
language instruction for the very significant 
numbers of Americans whose native tongue 
is not English. Of even broader significance, 
however, is the crucial position of English 
as a keystone discipline of the entire learn- 
ing process, on which hinges the student’s 
progress in other languages, as well as in 
other parts of the curriculum, and without 
which he cannot use his talents to full ad- 
vantage in his chosen career. 

The timeliness and effectiveness of title 
VI are attested on every hand. It has con- 
tributed greatly to a national consciousness 
of the need for language skills as a part of 
the training of every American who serves 
abroad. Our posture of leadership in the 
world today indicates that millions of 
Americans will in the future be called upon 
to serve their country abroad. Particularly 
will they be needed to assist in the devel- 
opment of the economic, educational, and 
other services of underdeveloped nations, 
pursuant to programs which you have rec- 
ommended, such as that of the Peace Corps. 
Enhanced language skills are an essential 
ingredient of our education system if we 
are to play our proper role in the world of 
the future. 

6. Special educational media—research 
and experimentation (title VII): Extend the 
program of research and experimentation in 
the more effective utilization of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related media for 
educational purposes for a period of 3 years 
without change. 

During the next few years it will be possi- 
ble to conclude exhaustive studies now un- 
derway of the relationship of the several 
media to the improvement of instruction. 
We can then reach sounder conclusions with 
regard to the future direction and content 
of this program. 

7. Area vocational education programs 
(title VIII): Extend this program for an 
additional 3 years without change. 

Title VIII has been an important stimulus 
in the strengthening of instruction in tech- 
nical subjects vital to our national defense 
and well-being. We believe that considera- 
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tion of possible amendments to this title 
should be deferred until we have in hand the 
findings of the group which you have di- 
rected me to convene for the study of the 
National Vocational Education Act. 

8. Improvement of educational statistics 
(title X): Make permanent the program au- 
thorized by section 1009, for the improve- 
ment of statistical services of State educa- 
tional agencies. 

This program has played an important 
part in improving and expanding State edu- 
cational statistics programs. Under the 
stimulation of section 1009, 40 States have 
installed automatic data processing systems 
and, through these and other innovations, 
have greatly expanded and improved their 
statistical reporting to the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

We are recommending, however, that the 
program be enlarged and that greater em- 
phasis be given to the relation between State 
and National educational statistics. The 
Federal Government’s interest in the availa- 
bility of timely, basic, and accurate statisti- 
cal data can be served only if the Federal 
Government stands ready to contribute as a 
partner to the adequate financing of State 
statistical programs. 

9. Improvement of Office of Education 
administrative authority (title X): Improve 
the ability of the Office of Education to ad- 
minister this and its other functions by 
authorizing the delegation of authority, 
appointment of advisory committees, exer- 
cise of research authority through grants 
and contracts, interchange of personnel with 
States, and acceptance of gifts. 

The above amendments are needed in or- 
der to enable the Commissioner of Education 
to carry out more effectively his functions 
under this act and other acts administered 
by the Office. 

10. Disclaimer affidavit requirement (title 
x): Amend section 1000(f) so as to remove 
the requirement that individual recipients of 
payments or loans must execute an affidavit 
disclaiming subversive beliefs and affilia- 
tions. 

Repeal of this affidavit would remove a 
provision which has been opposed by many 
outstanding educators. 

11. Appropriation authorizations: 
Throughout the act, the ceilings on the 
amounts authorized to be appropriated 
would be eliminated. 

Such a change would leave to the normal 
budgetary and appropriation process each 
year the determination of the Federal funds 
which would be made available for carrying 
out the various provisions of the act in rela- 
tion to changing needs. 

In my judgment the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act has been a successful demon- 
stration of the ability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to identify and provide for those 
special aspects of education which are pat- 
ently in the national interest and to do so 
without impinging on the responsibilities of 
the States and higher education institutions. 
Most importantly, it has been aimed at the 
identification of talent and the stimulation 
of excellence. I am confident that its con- 
tinuance under the provisions recommended 
herein is fully justified, and I heartily rec- 
ommend such action to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 





AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from Alaska 
{[Mr. BartTLettT], I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to amend section 
510(b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, to provide for the trade-in of obso- 
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lete vessels in connection with the con- 
struction of new vessels either at the 
time of the execution of the construc- 
tion contract or at the time of the de- 
livery of the vessel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed following my re- 
marks a statement in explanation of the 
bill and the legislative history leading 
to the introduction of the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill itself be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1728) to amend section 510 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
provide for the trade-in of obsolete ves- 
sels in connection with the construction 
of new vessels, either at the time of ex- 
ecuting the construction contract or at 
the time of delivery of the new vessel, 
introduced by Mr. Encte (for himself 
and Mr. BARTLETT), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 
U.S.C. 1160) is amended by: 

(1) Striking the present subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) In order to promote the construc- 
tion of new, safe, and efficient vessels to 
carry the domestic and foreign waterborne 
commerce of the United States, the Commis- 
sion is authorized, subject to the provisions 
of this section, to acquire any obsolete ves- 
sel in exchange for an allowance of credit. 
Any agreement made by the Commission 
under this section shall provide that the 
obsolete vessel shall be transferred to the 
Commission, at the owner’s election made 
upon execution of such agreement, either at 
the time the owner contracts for the con- 
struction or purchase of a new vessel or at 
the time of delivery of the new vessel to the 
owner. The amount of the allowance shall 
be determined at the time of the transfer 
of the obsolete vessel to the Commission. In 
the event the obsolete vessel is transferred 
to the Commission at the time the owner 
contracts for the construction or purchase 
of the new vessel, the allowance shall not be 
paid to the owner of the obsolete vessel, 
but shall be applied upon the purchase price 
of a new vessel. In the case of a new ves- 
sel constructed under the provisions of this 
Act, such allowance may, under such terms 
and conditions as the Commission may pre- 
scribe, be applied upon the cash payments 
required under this Act. In case the new 
vessel is not constructed under the pro- 
visions of this Act, the allowance shall, upon 
transfer of the obsolete vessel to the Com- 
mission, be paid, for the account of the 
owner, to the shipbuilder constructing such 
new vessel. In the event that title to the 
obsolete vessel is transferred to the Commis- 
sion at the time of delivery of the new ves- 
sel, the allowance shall be deposited in the 
owner’s capital reserve fund. 

“In any case where at the time of enact- 
ment hereof a new vessel is under construc- 
tion pursuant to a contract executed by an 
owner of an obsolete vessel, for which new 
vessel a credit against the transfer to the 
Commission of an obsolete vessel has not 
heretofore been allowed at the time of the 
execution of the construction contract, the 
Commission, upon application of such owner 
within ninety days after enactment hereof, 
is authorized to acquire an obsolete vessel at 
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the time of delivery of said new vessel, in 
exchange for an allowance which shall be 
deposited in the owner’s capital reserve 
fund.” 

(2) Striking the present subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) The allowance for an obsolete vessel 
shall be the fair and reasonable value of 
such vessel as determined by the Commis- 
sion. In making such determination the 
Commission shall consider: (1) the scrap 
value of the obsolete vessel both in Amer- 
ican and foreign markets, (2) the depreci- 
ated value based on a twenty or twenty-five 
year life, whichever is applicable to the obso- 
lete vessel, and (3) the market value thereof 
for operation in the world trade or in the 
foreign or domestic trade of the United 
States. In the event the obsolete vessel is 
transferred to the Commission at the time 
the owner contracts for the construction of 
the new vessel, and the owner uses such 
vessel during the period of construction of 
the new vessel, the allowance shall be re- 
duced by an amount representing the fair 
value of such use. The rate for the use 
of the obsolete vessel shall be fixed by the 
Commission for the entire period of such 
use at the time of execution of the contract 
for the construction of the new vessel.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
ENGLE is as follows: 


Secrion 510(b), MERCHANT MarINE ACT, 
1936—LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Section 510(b), Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, authorized the Maritime Commission 
to acquire obsolete vessels in exchange for 
an allowance of credit, in order to promote 
new construction. It further provided: 

“The amount of such allowance shall be 
determined at the time the owner contracts 
for the construction or purchase of a new 
vessel. The allowance shall not be paid to 
the owner of the obsolete vessel but shall be 
applied upon the purchase price of a new 
vessel * * *.” 

Question has been raised whether the leg- 
islative history discloses any reason for de- 
termining the allowance at the time the 
owner contracts for the construction or 
purchase of a new vessel, as opposed to the 
time of delivery of the new vessel. The 
answer is that the legislative history con- 
tains n bearing directly on this point. 
The legislative history discloses the follow- 
ing: 

1. Section 510 was first enacted, together 
with other amendments, in 1939. The lan- 
guage of section 510(b) appeared verbatim 
in the original bill introduced by Chairman 
Biand on March 20, 1939 (H.R. 5130). It was 
enacted into law without change or com- 
ment pertinent to the present inquiry. 

2. Section 510 was proposed by the Mari- 
time Commission as a measure to promote 
new construction and to provide the owner 
of U.S.-flag tonnage with a partial measure 
of relief from the provisions of section 9, 
Shipping Act, 1916, prohibiting transfer to 
foreign registry without prior approval of the 
Commission (H. Doc. 208, 76th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1939, pp. 5-7; also House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee hearings on 
H.R. 5130, 76th Cong., Ist sess., 1939, pt. 1, 
pp. 1-4). 

The Commission, and both the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
however, acknowledged that the bill did not 
provide complete relief from the restrictions 
of section 9, Shipping Act, 1916; for example, 
the trade-in provision was specifically con- 
ditioned upon construction or purchase of 
a@ new vessel and the allowance was limited 
to a credit upon the purchase price rather 
than a cash payment to the owner. (Ibid. 


See also H. Rept. 824, pp. 5-8, and S. Rept. 
at 7-10 (both 76th Cong., Ist sess., 
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3. Following the hearings before the 
House committee, Moore & McCormack Co., 
Inc., suggested by letter to the committee 
chairman that the bill be “extended to per- 
mit the turn-in of obsolete vessels when 
their value is to be credited to outstanding 
indebtedness on vessels already constructed 
under the 1936 act.” The Commission 
replied: 

“The principal purpose of the Commis- 
sion’s turn-in-and-build proposal is to stim- 
ulate new construction, not to reduce exist- 
ing indebtedness. 

“The Commission concedes that obsolete 
tonnage should be removed from the Ameri- 
can market as fast as possible, that the sug- 
gested amendment is reasonable and fair in 
view of section 9, Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended, and that its adoption would con- 
tribute to the stabilization of the industry. 
The Commission, however, believes the 
scope of its turn-in-and-build proposal 
should not now be liberalized to the extent 
suggested, and prefers the more conserva- 
tive approach to the problem stated in the 
bill. If the present proposal is enacted, 
experience in its administration will furnish 
a guide as to whether extension of the policy 
at some future time will be advisable. 

“The Commission does not favor this pro- 
posed amendment” (hearings, supra, pt. II, 
pp. 184-185). 

4. The Atlantic Coastwise Steamship As- 
sociation suggested “elimination of the pro- 
visions of section 7 (sec. 510(d)) requir- 
ing that if the obsolete vessel is used dur- 
ing the period of construction of the new 
vessel, the allowance shall be reduced ac- 
cordingly” (id., p. 183). The Commission 
replied: 

“The purpose of this provision is to ap- 
proximate the circumstances under which a 
vessel would be sold in the open market. 
The Commission has not heard of any sales 
contracts providing that a vessel (or an 
automobile) sold could be used by the 
vendor free of charge for periods of 10 
months to over a year. If such sales con- 
tracts were made, no doubt the allowance 
for the turn-in would reflect the concession 
in question. The Commission does not 
favor the proposed amendment” (hearings, 
supra, pt. I, pp. 147-149, and pt. II, pp. 
183-184). 





THE FOREIGN COMMERCE ACT 
OF 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, for my- 
self and on behalf of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BarTLeTT], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], I introduce a bill designed to 
expand our exports; to authorize some 
reorganization and expansion of facili- 
ties for export promotion in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; to expand the par- 
ticipation of American small business in 
exporting; to establish an export credit 
insurance program fully as effective as 
those maintained by our competitors; 
and for related purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be referrred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it has 
been evident for some time that the 
countries of Western Europe and Japan 
have been increasing their share of ex- 
ports to the foreign market while the 
share of the United States has been de- 
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clining. A study prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce showing shares 
of the export market through 1958 indi- 
cates the trend. According to this study, 
the U.S. loss in share of the Asian market 
for manufactured goods was $98 million 
in 1958 compared with our share in 1954— 
56. That is our share of exports to all 
countries of Asia excluding Japan. Dur- 
ing the same period our loss amounted 
to $38 million in the Near East; $27 mil- 
lion in Latin America; and $67 million 
in Africa. 

It is contended by some that since for- 
eign trade represents only about 3 to 4 
percent of our gross national product we 
do not have to worry about any decline 
in exports. Others point out that we 
have consistently had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, notwithstanding the 
balance of payments deficit amounting to 
some $3.4 billion in 1958, and about $3.8 
billion during the past 2 years. 

There is general agreement, however, 
that in the light of the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits and for other reasons, 
we cannot remain complacent about the 
relative decline in the level of our ex- 
ports. Apart from the long-range de- 
pendence of a healthy, thriving economy 
on expanding levels of international 
trade, expanded exports offer the most 
immediate prospects for any closing of 
the balance-of-payments gap. The tes- 
timony of the American business com- 
munity in both the Commerce Commit- 
tee hearings and the Small Business 
Committee hearings was overwhelm- 
ingly in support of a vigorous export 
promotion program. It has been en- 
dorsed by the great majority of eminent 
economists both in and out of Govern- 
ment. The President and Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges have urged a vigorous 
program of trade promotion. 

Mr. President, I am not one who be- 
lieves that anything the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do is going to solve this 
problem unless the American business 
community decides that they are not go- 
ing to take a licking at the hands of our 
competitors. I have every reason to be 
confident that if American industry and 
agriculture and labor set their mind to 
it, the United States can outproduce and 
outsell and outcompete any of our com- 
petitors. But at the same time, the 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
to provide governmental services at least 
equal to those being provided by our 
competitors. The intent of this bill, the 
Foreign Commerce Act of 1961, is to 
afford trade promotion services which 
will make it possible for Americans to 
compete on more equal terms. 

In brief, the bill would: 

First. Provide a program of Govern- 
ment action to improve and expand the 
services necessary to assist U.S. manu- 
facturers and businessmen in developing 
export markets. 

Second. Establish within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a professional career 
service to promote foreign commerce and 
to assist United States businessmen, both 
in the United States and abroad, in find- 
ing export opportunities and in expedit- 
ing sales transactions. It would transfer 
our commercial attachés from the opera- 
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tional jurisdiction of the Department of 
State to the Department of Commerce. 

Third. Authorize such reorganization 
within the Department of Commerce as 
is necessary to speed up the flow of trade 
information and clearances between an 
exporter in Los Angeles or Duluth or 
New York City and a potential importer 
in Bombay or Buenos Aires or London; 
and 

Fourth. Remove one of the present 
major obstacles to effective competition 
by establishing a comprehensive pro- 
gram to insure export credits against 
both commercial and political risks, 

Mr. President, the need for export 
credit insurance has basis in the fact 
that our competitors can provide credit 
on more liberal terms than are now 
available to American exporters. This 
can be attributed almost without excep- 
tion to the fact that our major com- 
petitors have established programs to 
insure export credits against both polit- 
ical risks and commercial risks in a 
single policy. The result is that when 
the terms of credit are the determining 
factor in making a sale, the sale often 
goes to our competitors because in the 
absence of adequate insurance the 
credits are not made available by Amer- 
ican financial institutions. 

The question, I believe, is not that of 
the merits of export credit insurance as 
such. In his message on the balance 
of payments deficit, President Kennedy 
recommended improved export credit 
facilities. ‘There is general agreement 
that we should not continue the present 
disjointed system under which the 
Export-Import Bank issues a policy to 
insure against political risks and the ex- 
porter then shops around to find a firm 
to issue another policy to insure against 
commercial risks.. There is general 
agreement, I believe, among American 
exporters that what is needed is a single 
policy covering both political and com- 
mercial risks—or in lieu of a single 
policy, separate political and commercial 
policies but both available at local banks 
or insurance companies. There is also 
general agreement that the exporter 
should be able to secure this policy on 
reasonable terms. I think that there 
are a number of important principles 
which should be incorporated in legisla- 
tion in this field: 

First. Maximum responsibility for in- 
suring against commercial risks should 
remain with private enterprise. The in- 
surance community is now issuing com- 
mercial risk insurance and is capable of 
continuing to carry the major financial 
burden of this type of insurance. 

Second. It would not be wise to 
burden a Government agency with the 
job of actually issuing individual policies 
to each exporter. There is no reason 
to add an estimated 500 to 1,000 per- 
sonnel to the staff of the Export-Import 
Bank to issue these policies, particularly 
when insurance corporations or insur- 
ance pools are now set up to do this job 
and to issue policies locally so that the 
exporter would not have to deal with 
the Export-Import Bank every time he 
made a shipment. This bill, therefore, 
would make it possible for the Export- 
Import Bank to control the policy and 
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operations—at the same time freeing 
itself from issuing individual policies— 
through agreements with insurance cor- 
porations or insurance pools. The Bank 
has made a start in this direction but 
there should be a clear indication from 
the Congress that the Bank disengage it- 
self from the detailed operations and 
rely on private enterprise. 

Third. It is of importance that there 
be a central clearinghouse on export 
credit information. Here again, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank should not be diverted 
from its primary banking function and 
become bogged down in checking credit 
risks—essentially an insurance func- 
tion—for each single export. The bill 
therefore would provide that the Bank 
conclude agreements with a private en- 
terprise to perform this function. The 
President of the Bank would period- 
ically set the policy on a country-by- 
country basis, for political-risk insur- 
ance. The Bank would be authorized 
to provide credit-risk information at its 
disposal to any central clearinghouse 
established by the insurance community. 

Fourth. If the United States intends 
to compete effectively with the export 
credit insurance systems operated by the 
countries of Western Europe, we can- 
not limit ourselves to short-term in- 
surance—we cannot limit ourselves to 
penny-ante credit line insurance of small 
shipments. The bill would authorize 
the Export-Import Bank to do what our 
competitors are doing—insure against 
the commercial and political risks for 
entire projects or installations whenever 
contracts for such projects also include 
substantial exports of American ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Fifth. The program should be set up 
in such a way that no single insurance 
company or pool could become a most- 
favored instrument. 

Mr. President, I think that the struc- 
ture set up in the bill is the best means 
for giving Federal Government backing 
for political- and commercial-risk in- 
surance while allowing for flexible ad- 
ministration by private enterprise. I 
might add, Mr. President, that the ex- 
perience of most European countries has 
been that their export insurance pro- 
grams have been self-supporting from 
the premium fees. This has also been 
our own experience with the invest- 
ment guarantee program. 

I would like to state that the provi- 
sions of the bill for the transfer of 
commercial attachés to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Commerce—and 
the establishment of a foreign commerce 
service—would in no way alter the pres- 
ent role of the Department of State 
in formulating the broad lines of foreign 
trade policy. Nor would it mean that 
commercial attachés would operate over- 
seas Outside of the jurisdiction of our 
Ambassadors. It would mean: 

First, that the commercial attachés 
would be appointed by the Department 
of Commerce. They would be profes- 
sionals in commercial work and trade 
promotion, They would be in a career 
service with their duty overseas inter- 
rupted only by periodic rotation to duty 
in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in 
Washington or assignment to foreign 
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trade promotion duties in the field of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce 
in the United States. 

Second, that U.S. commercial attachés 
overseas would not be available for 
working ‘on all sorts of odd jobs around 
the Embassy as is the case at most 
posts at present. The commercial at- 
taché, under the operational direction 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
would devote full time to trade promo- 
tion. It goes without saying that while 
the operational lines would be direct 
from the commercial attaché to the De- 
partment of Commerce, the operations 
would be under the policy scrutiny of 
the Ambassador in the same way that 
other departments or agencies abroad 
operate under the overall jurisdiction of 
the Ambassador. 

Third, that more services could be pro- 
vided to American exporters—that a 
direct link would exist for clearances 
between the firm in Bombay that wants 
to buy an American-made generator and 
the firm in Cleveland that wants to sell 
a generator—that is through clearances 
between Department of Commerce field 
offices in the United States and commer- 
cial attachés abroad. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
in its study of foreign trade, has gone to 
considerable pains to get the facts on 
this question. I have personally given 
this careful consideration. ‘The replies 
from a questionnaire sent to American 
businessmen overseas indicated an 
overwhelming belief that the present ar- 
rangement was inadequate by compari- 
son with that of our competitors, and 
that if the United States seriously in- 
tends to compete, we should have a hard- 
hitting professional trade promotion 
service under the Department of Com- 
merce. In field examinations under- 
taken by members of the Commerce 
Committee in Asia, Africa, Latin Ameri- 
ca, and Europe, we were told the same 
thing by hundreds of American busi- 
nessmen—and by many commercial 
attachés themselves. Secretary of Com- 
‘merce Hodges told the Commerce Com- 
mittee at his recent confirmation hearing 
that in his opinion the commercial at- 
tachés never should have been trans- 
ferred out of the Department of Com- 
merce in the first place. 

Mr. President, there was a time, back 
in 1939, when the view was current that 
every operation of the U.S. Government 
abroad should be administered by per- 
sonnel of the Department of State. Rec- 
ognizing the role of the ambassador as 
overseer of all US. activities in a 
country, there is no more reason that 
commercial activities and trade promo- 
tion be conducted by State Department 
personne] than that State Department 
personnel administer ICA technical 
assistance, the work of the military 
assistance advisory groups, the work of 
the U.S. Information Agency, the work 
of our agricultural and labor attachés, 
the work of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, or the Department of Justice, or 
the Atomic Energy Commission, or the 
General Accounting Office, or the work 
of treasury attachés. 
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All of these departments or agencies 
now have operational control of person- 
nel assigned to oversea duty. The De- 
partment of Commerce is the only major 
department which suffers by having its 
operational jurisdiction over one of its 
major functions brought to an end at 
the 3-mile limit. Instead of being able 
to extend an arm of professional com- 
mercial officers abroad, we content our- 
selves, in the face of mounting foreign 
competition, with a system under which 
Foreign Service officers are diverted 
from political or economic duties for a 
2-year diversionary and disillusioning 
assignment to what is now wrongly called 
the job of commercial attaché. Mem- 
bers of the Senate will appreciate that 
if the Department of Commerce is to 
have the responsibility for trade promo- 
tion, it must have the tools—and it must 
have direct access to the customer as 
well as to the American exporter. 

While foreign trade means job oppor- 
tunities and economic health for all our 
great cities, it is particularly vital to 
the economic health of our port cities. 
My own State of California is a State 
of many ports. The ports of San Diego, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Stockton, Sacramento, 
and Eureka are pulsating pumps linking 
our economic well-being with the econ- 
omies of the world. The foreign trade 
that goes through these ports is essen- 
tial to the economic growth of the United 
States. It is particularly vital to the 
industries located in the port cities. It 
is vital to the many facilities that serv- 
ice these ports—and to the employment 
structure and prosperity of the com- 
munities where they are located. In 
addition, a high level of exports of cot- 
ton, fruits, industrial machinery, pe- 
troleum products, iron and steel mill 
products, and dairy products are essen- 
tial to the economic health of my State. 
During 1957 California ports handled 
cargo worth $2.2 billion. During 1958, 
@ peak year, the two-way trade passing 
through the San Francisco Customs Dis- 
trict alone amounted to $936 million. 
To the people of California, a great ship- 
ping State, this bill means bread and 
butter. I would not want to close my 
discussion of the subject today without 
making it very clear that not only Cali- 
fornia but other port States have a great 
interest in seeing this legislation go for- 
ward—to enable the businessmen of 
America to compete successfully and 
profitably for foreign markets. 

Mr. President, in view of the impor- 
tance of this measure to our economic 
position in the world, I hope that early 
action may be taken on this bill as well 
as on the other bills which have been 
introduced for the same general pur- 
pose. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks and 
the remarks of other Senators concern- 
ing the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and referred; and, with- 
out objection, the bill will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1729) to promote the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, and 
for related purposes, introduced by Mr. 
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ENGLE (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


A bill to promote the foreign commerce of 
the United States and for related pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Commerce 
Act of 1961”. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the peace and economic well-being of the 
peoples of the world increasingly depends on 
wider recognition, both in principle and 
practice, of the interdependence of men upon 
an expanding exchange of goods and services. 
The Congress finds and declares that for- 
eign trade represents a strong and vital ele- 
ment in the economic leadership of the 
United States among free nations. It is 
the purpose of this Act— 

(a) to provide a coordinated and aug- 
mented program of government action to 
improve and expand the services necessary 
to assist United States manufacturers and 
businessmen in developing export markets; 

(b) to establish, within the Department 
of Commerce, a professional career service 
to promote foreign commerce and to assist 
United States businessmen, both in the 
United States and abroad, in finding export 
opportunities and in expediting sales trans- 
actions; 

(c) to authorize such reorganization with- 
in the Department of Commerce as is neces- 
sary to facilitate the flow of trade informa- 
tion between exporters in the United States 
and importers abroad; 

(d) to improve the competitive position 
of United States exporters through the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive program 
for the insurance of export credits against 
political and commercial risks; and 


TITLE I—-EXPANSION OF SERVICES FOR EXPORT 
PROMOTION 


Sec. 101. In furtherance of the policy and 
purpose of this Act, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized and directed— 

(1) to undertake a program for the ex- 
pansion of the number, and the variety of 
export services provided by the Department 
of Commerce and the field offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the commercial 
centers of the United States; 

(2) to undertake, in consultation and co- 
operation with the Secretary of State, a pro- 
gram for the expansion of the number and 
variety of services provided to American and 
foreign exporters and importers by commer- 
cial attachés abroad; 

(3) to cause such notices or advertise- 
ments to be placed in the informational 
media of this country as he determines will 
be most helpful to domestic manufacturers 
and businessmen in maximizing their for- 
eign trade opportunities and in utilizing the 
commercial services available to them 
through the various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government; 

(4) to establish, or make arrangements 
for, in consultation and cooperation with 
the Secretary of State, exhibits of goods pro- 
duced in the United States, in major foreign 
trade areas, when he determines this to be 
advisable in the furtherance of the policy 
and purposes of this Act; 

(5) to establish in Washington, District of 
Columbia, and in selected cities of the 
United States, permanent centers for the ex- 
hibition of goods produced in the United 
States, and for this purpose to acquire land, 
construct suitable buildings and arrange 
with American industries for the exhibition 
of their goods; 
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(6) to establish, in consultation and co- 
operation with the Secretary of State, a lim- 
ited number of pilot projects in foreign 
market areas to provide warehousing and 
other permanent basic support facilities to 
aid the export operations of United States 
businessmen and manufacturers, and to pro- 
vide for the eventual sale of such facilities 
to United States business concerns, or to 
associations of such concerns as authorized 
by the Act of April 10, 1918 (the “Webb- 
Pomerene Act’’ (40 Stat. 516)), for private 
operation; 

(7) to expand the trade mission program 
and, in consultations and cooperation with 
the Secretary of State, to send abroad joint 
governmental and private enterprise groups 
for the purpose of promoting trade; 

(8) to establish, in consultation and co- 
operation with the Secretary of State, and 
the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, United States trade information 
centers in the principal commercial centers 
and trade fairs of the world, whenever he 
determines this to be advisable in the fur- 
therance of the policy and purpose of this 
Act; 

(9) in consultation and cooperation with 
the Secretary of State (A) to undertake such 
market surveys and other commercial re- 
search in foreign market areas as he deter- 
mines to be most useful for the expansion 
of United States export trade, and for such 
purpose to contract with such private firms 
or organizations, either domestic or foreign, 
as he may determine without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States or any other provision of law 
requiring competitive bidding; (B) to dis- 
seminate the results of such surveys and re- 
search in such form as may be most useful; 
and (C) to cause such notices or advertise- 
ments to be placed in the informational 
media of other countries as he determines 
will be most helpful in making known to 
manufacturers and businessmen the facili- 
ties available to them through the Foreign 
Commerce Corps and the Department of 
Commerce for the purchase of American 
products or the sale of their own products 
to American importers; 

(10) to compile, edit and publish in Eng- 
lish and such other languages as deemed 
necessary, a suitable periodic journal or 
magazine containing developments in Ameri- 
can industry and advertisements of estab- 
lished American individuals, firms or busi- 
ness organizations on a paid basis and to 
make such journal or magazine available 
without charge to foreign firms, individuals 
and business organizations as a means of 
publicizing business opportunities and to 
attract foreign nationals to the services and 
facilities available through the Foreign Com- 
merce Corps and the Department of Com- 
merce; 

(11) to expand, as he may determine, the 
facilities of the Department of Commerce for 
the promotion of trade fairs (including float- 
ing exhibits of United States export com- 
modities) and for increasing the participa- 
tion of United States business concerns in 
international trade fairs; 

(12) to make such organizational changes 
within the Department of Commerce and to 
effect such communications and operational 
liaison between the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, other divisions of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce in the United 
States, and the Foreign Commerce Corps, as 
the Secretary considers necessary to directly 
link domestic producers with markets abroad 
and to expedite the flow of information be- 
tween exporters or potential exporters in the 
United States and buyers abroad; and 

(18) to organize and conduct, as deter- 
mined appropriate, export promotion con- 
ferences or seminars in the major commer- 
cial centers of the United States, and through 
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use of speakers, films, and other media, to 
advise businessmen of trade opportunities 
and of conditions in foreign countries rele- 
vant to trade promotion. 


TITLE II-—-EXPANSION OF SERVICES BY SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 201. (a) In furtherance of the policy 
and purpose of this Act, there is hereby es- 
tablished in the Small Business Administra- 
tion an Office of Liaison with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Liaison Office shall 
be headed by a Liaison Officer to be appointed 
by the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration. The Liaison Officer shall 
have the rank of, and receive compensation 
at the rate provided by law for, Deputy Ad- 
ministrators of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. In close cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce, such Administrator 
is authorized, through such Liaison Office— 

(1) to assign personnel to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce field offices in the United 
States for duties directly related to expand- 
ing the opportunities and facilities for the 
participation of small businesses in foreign 
commerce; 

(2) when requested by the Secretary of 
Commerce, to undertake a program for the 
expansion of the number and the variety of 
export services provided by regional and 
branch offices of the Small Business Admin- 
istration; 

(3) to cause such notices or advertise- 
ments to be placed in the informational 
media of this country as he determines will 
be most helpful to small business in maxi- 
mizing its foreign trade opportunities and in 
utilizing the commercial services available 
to it through the Department of Commerce 
and other departments and agencies of the 
Government; 

(4) to represent, when requested by the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
State, the interests of the small businesses 
of the United States at international com- 
mercial treaty and other trade negotiations 
in which the United States Government 
participates, and on inter-agency commit- 
tees, boards, or other organizations estab- 
lished within the executive branch to deal 
with foreign-trade matters; 

(5) in close coordination with the De- 
partment of Commerce, to disseminate trade 
information for the purpose of aiding small 
businesses in developing and expanding their 
exports; and 

(6) to encourage and assist small busi- 
nesses in forming associations as authorized 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act (40 Stat. 516). 

(b) Section 4(b) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended (15 U.S.C. 683(b)), is 
amended by striking the word ‘“‘three” in the 
final sentence of such subsection and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word ‘five’. 


TITLE IlI—FOREIGN COMMERCE CORPS 


Sec. 301. To effectuate the carrying out of 
the purposes of this Act, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to 
establish within the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce a career service to be known as the 
“Foreign Commerce Corps of the United 
States” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Corps”’). 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to prescribe regulations govern- 
ing the Corps; to appoint personnel, and, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, to assign such personnel to service 
abroad, and to rotate such personnel be- 
tween duty abroad and duty in the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce or duty directly re- 
lated to export promotion in the field of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce in the 
United States. 

Sec. 303. Professional staff members of the 
Corps shall have the designation of For- 
eign Commerce Officer. Officers or employees 
assigned or appointed to a post abroad pur- 
Suant to this title shall have the designa- 
tion of Commercial Attaché, Commercial Of- 
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ficer, Commercial Counselor or Minister, or 
such other titles or designations as are 
jointly agreed to by the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Commerce, 

Sec. 304. Upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of State 
shall regularly and officially attach the of- 
ficers or employees of the Corps to the dip- 
lomatic mission or other Foreign Service 
posts of the United States in the country in 
which such officers or employees are assigned 
by the Secretary of Commerce, and shall ob- 
tain for them diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities and afford diplomatic status equiv- 
alent to those enjoyed by Foreign Service 
personnel of comparable rank and salary. 

Sec. 305. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to prescribe training programs, 
to establish a Foreign Commerce Institute 
or other training facilities within the De- 
partment of Commerce, and to contract with 
universities in the United States or abroad, 
for training members of the Corps. 

Sec. 306. The provisions of section 602(d), 
603, 604, 605 and 606 of the Act of August 
28, 1954 (the Agricultural Act of 1954) (68 
Stat. 908) shall apply to the members of 
the Corps and their functions in the same 
manner such provisions apply to agricultural 
attachés and their functions, except that in 
applying such provisions to the Corps (1) 
the Secretary of Commerce shall have the 
authority given to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to agricultural attachés, 
and (2) wherever such provisions refer to 
agriculture they shall be deemed to refer 
to commerce. 

Sec. 307. For the current fiscal year so 
much of the unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations, allocations, and other funds 
employed by the Department of State in 
connection with the same functions au- 
thorized in this title, as are determined by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
or by appropriation or other law, shall be 
available to the Secretary of Commerce for 
the purposes of this title, and there are 
authorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce such additional amounts 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
title. 


TITLE IV—-EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEES 


Sec. 401. The Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, as amended (12 U.S.C. 635), is amend- 
ed by: 

(1) striking out subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 2 and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) (1) The Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, in furtherance of its objects 
and purposes under this Act, is authorized 
and empowered to guarantee, insure and re- 
insure against risks of loss arising in con- 
nection with export transactions. 

(2) The Bank shall, to the fullest extent 
possible, utilize the services of insurance 
companies, financial institutions or other 
private enterprises, or groups thereof in the 
issuance and operations of such guarantees 
and for this purpose the Bank may make 
contracts or agreements for the issuance of 
such guarantees, insurance and/or reinsur- 
ance with insurance companies, financial in- 
stitutions, or others, or groups thereof, and 
may employ or contract with any of the 
same: to act as its agent for the issuance 
of such insurance; to provide specialized 
technical services of underwriting such in- 
surance; to collect and disseminate credit 
risk information; and, to adjust any claims 
arising thereunder, subject to the further 
provisions of this section. 

“(3) The Bank shall: 

“(a) make such guarantees, insurance, or 
reinsurance available on a nonpreferential 
basis assuring participating membership 
and free access of all qualified insurance 
companies, financial institutions or groups 
thereof to any central credit clearinghouse 
or coordinating agency which the Bank may 
engage as its agent; 
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““(b) make guarantees against both politi- 
ical and commercial risks available to ex- 
porters or financial institutions in their own 
communities, at one place, without requir- 
ing in each instance direct correspondence 
or communication between exporters or fi- 
nancial institutions and the Bank; 

“(c) make guarantees applicable to the 
export of goods and related services, includ- 
ing the dollar and other currency, costs of 
a complete installation, facility or project 
when such installation, facility or project is 
an integral part of a contract which in- 
cludes the export of goods; 

“(d) establish procedures designed in all 
respects to assist American exporters and 
contractors in effective competitive bidding; 
and 

“(e) publish and make public the cur- 
rent policy and procedures applicable to ex- 
port credit insurance. 

“(4) The Bank is authorized to determine 
the maximum amount of the total contract 
price for goods and related services which 
may be insured; to determine premium fees 
or charges; to determine the effective dura- 
tion of insurance policies; to determine the 
aggregate amount of political and/or com- 
mercial risk guarantees which may be out- 
standing at any one time; and to. establish 
such operating and reserve funds, within 
the limits of the existing capital and re- 
serves of the Bank, as may be hecessary: 
Provided, That the Bank shall endeavor to 
make the program as self-supporting as may 
be possible; to make the guarantees com- 
petitive in all respects with the credit guar- 
antee or insurance facilities offered by for- 
eign governments or their agencies, and to 
include in any report submitted to the 
Congress under section 307 of this Act a 
complete and separate summary of opera- 
tions under this subsection including, 
whenever practicable, an evaluation of such 
operations in terms of programs of a similar 
nature which are being carried out by other 
countries doing major export business, 

“(5) The Bank is authorized to modify 
from time to time the terms and conditions 
of insurance against political and commer- 
celal risks: Provided, That the terms of po- 
litical risk insurance shall be on a country 
basis and shall be uniformly applicable to 
all exports to that foreign country. 

(6) When any payment is made to any 
person or corporation pursuant to a guar- 
antee as hereinbefore described, the cur 
rency, credits, or other assets on account of 
which such payment is made shall become 
the property of the United States Govern- 
ment, and the United States Government 
shall be subrogated to any right, title, claim 
or cause of action existing in connection 
therewith. 

“(7) As used-in this Act— 

“(a) the word ‘goods’ shall mean any raw 
materials or manufactured goods exported 
from the United States; 

“(b) the word ‘services’ shall mean all 
services by exporters ordinarily resident in 
the United States rendered in foreign coun- 
tries, and shall include (A) the rendering 
of engineering, architectural, other techni- 
cal services, the rental of leasehold prop- 
erty, and the licensing of intangible prop- 
erty rights including patents, trademarks 
and copyrights, and (B) the dollar and other 
currency costs of equipment, materials and 
total installed costs of a complete project, 
facility or installation; 

“(c) the words ‘political risk’ shall mean 
the risk of loss caused, in whole or part, by 
the occurrence of any action by a foreign 
government interfering with the comple- 
tion of and/or the payment for the export of 
goods or services as defined herein in accord- 
ance with the lawful terms agreed upon by 
the parties thereto, within a period of time 
stipulated in the guaranty contract; 

“(d) the words ‘commercial risk’ shall 
mean the risk of loss within the period of 
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time stipulated, caused by the occurrence of 
the insolvency or protracted default of the 
buyer; failure or refusal to accept and pay 
for goods or services which have been ex- 
ported or contracted for export, or any other 
cause of loss not being within the control 
of the exporter or the buyer which arises 
from events occurring outside the United 
States and which is not normally insurable 
with insurers covering other than export 
credit risks and which was not caused by a 
political risk.”; and 

(2) striking from section 306 thereof the 
date “June 30, 1963” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1968”. 

TITLE V—USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

Sec. 501. Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1705), is amended 
(1) by striking out the colon at the end of 
paragraph (r) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and (2) by adding after paragraph 
(r) a new paragraph as follows: 

“(s) For financing in such amounts as 
may be specified from time to time in ap- 
propriation Acts, programs and projects to 
be undertaken in foreign countries in ac- 
cordance with the Foreign Commerce Act 
of 1961:”. 

TITLE VI—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 601. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may lie 
at the desk for 1 week to enable other 
Senators who may desire to do so to be- 
come cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statements 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] concerning the pro- 
posed legislation be printed following my 
remarks in connection with the bill, and 
prior to the introduction of the bill in 
the ReEcorp. 

Mr. BARTLETT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], relating to the Foreign Com- 
merce Act of 1961. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 


We have often heard it said during recent 
months that it is time for the American 
economy to rid itself of sluggishness and 
slack, and regain the aggressive vigor for 
which it has in the past been known. 

The last 15 years have been a time of 
painstaking decision for the American people. 
We have together decided to take on new 
burdens in the field of international rela- 
tions. We have decided to give economic 
and technical aid to the new nations which 
have been created around the world. We 
have decided to build and maintain an 
armed force which would enable the free 
world to remain free. And, lastly, we have 
decided to assume a role of world leadership 
which is certainly unprecedented in our his- 
tory and has seldom been equaled in the 
history of the world. All of these decisions 
demand for their implementation, that we 
possess and maintain a sound, stable, pro- 
ductive economy. More than this, they 
demand that our economy ceaselessly act to 
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renew itself and to expand into new areas of 
responsibility. In consolidating and carry- 
ing out the great economic decisions of the 
30’s, we have added to the burden which our 
economy must bear, great domestic pro- 
grams of social amelioration. Many of these 
programs, it is true, are self-sustaining and 
actually add more than their cost to the 
national product. It is also true that the 
programs we have undertaken in the field of 
international relations have, by creating a 
demand for American goods which might not 
otherwise have existed helped to sustain our 
relatively high level of economic activity. 
Even so, it is clear that our future and that 
the future of the free world demand that 
the economy of the United States should 
remain vigorous and aggressive so that it 
will be able to bear the burdens we have 
undertaken in the interest of all. 

One of the sources of real concern with 
regard to the future of our economy in 
recent months, has been the fact of a rela- 
tive decline in the level of our exports. The 
American economy has a great deal to con- 
tribute to world markets and even though 
a relatively small proportion of our national 
product stems from the sale of our goods 
abroad, these sales, affecting so many areas 
of our economy, are absolutely vital to our 
economic well-being. The bill which we 
have introduced this afternoon under the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is intended to 
encourage the American business community 
to make their contribution to world markets 
more efficiently, more economically and with 
greater safety of economic expectation than 
has been the case in the past. The Commit- 
tee on Commerce, of which I am a member, 
has conducted a thorough study of our ex- 
port program and those of us who have had 
the privilege of sitting through the hear- 
ings have learned that it is not due to basic 
deficiencies in the structure of American 
enterprise that our exports have declined. 
We have come to believe rather that this 
decline has been the unhappy result of the 
fact that the statutes and administrative 
practices which govern our trade are in 
some cases insufficiently helpful and in other 
cases oversufficiently burdensome in the 
context of the present international eco- 
nomic situation. This bill then, is intended 
to strike the shackles from American busi- 
ness in its attempts to compete with the 
business of other nations for world markets. 
It is also intended to provide real, sub- 
stantial and professional aid and encourage- 
ment to those segments of American business 
actually involved in this effort. 

Just as necessary as the increase of this 
Nation’s exports to the future productivity 
of our economy, is a concern for those 
domestic industries in whose continued 
health the public has an interest and whose 
existence and prosperity is threatened by 
competition from abroad which, under 
American economic conditions, cannot fairly 
be met. 

I am preparing for introduction later in 
the session legislation intended to provide 
these businesses and industries with the op- 
portunity to adjust to this sort of foreign 
competition. 

In conclusion, I should like to compliment 
Senator ENcGLE and the committee staff for 
their work on the bill and to voice my grati- 
tude at having been asked to cosponsor it. 





ORDERLY MARKETING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for adjusting conditions of com- 
petition between certain domestic indus- 
tries and foreign industries with respect 
to the level of wages and the working 
conditions in the production of articles 
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imported into the United States. I have 
entitled this bill the “Orderly Market- 
ing Act of 1961.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill printed in the 
REcorRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1735) to provide for ad- 
justing conditions of competition be- 
tween certain domestic industries and 
foreign industries with respect to the 
level of wages and the working condi- 
tions in the production of articles im- 
ported into the United States, introduced 
by Mr: ‘MusKIE, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House Of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Orderly Marketing 
Act of 1961”. 

FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. Over its history of industrial devel- 
opment the United States has attained a 
wage level, working conditions, and a stand- 
ard of living unparalleled by any other 
nation. Since World War II, the United 
States has sent abroad its technical knowl- 
edge and innovations and its dollars to help 
other nations grow and mature industrially. 
Working standards and wages in other coun- 
tries, however, generally remain below our 
own. Many of these nations are now ship- 
ping goods to our country in increasing 
quantities. The landed wholesale prices of 
these goods are below our own, and, in some 
cases, below our own production costs. Cer- 
tain United States industries, especially 
those where labor costs contribute a substan- 
tial proportion of total production costs have 
been injured or threatened by such compe- 
tition. The following procedures are estab- 
lished to provide relief for such United States 
industries. 

PROCEDURES 


Sec.3. (a) Upon request of the President, 
upon resolution of either House of Congress, 
upon application in a form prescribed by the 
Tariff Commission of the representatives of 
any domestic industry, or employee organi- 
zation in a domestic industry, or of any 
interested party, or upon its own motion, the 
Tariff Commission shall make an investiga- 
tion of any situation of which it is alleged 
that a differential between domestic and 
foreign costs of production in an industry is 
due to foreign wages and working conditions 
significantly lower than United States stand- 
ards, and which gives foreign manufacturers 
or producers of articles imported into the 
United States an unfair competitive advan- 
tage over United States manufacturers or 
producers of such articles in the domestic 
market. 

(b) In making any investigation under 
subsection (a) with respect to any article or 
articles imported into the United States, the 
Tariff Commission shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, consider (among other factors) & 
comparison of selling prices, wages and all 
other forms of reimbursement for work per- 
formed, labor productivity, production costs 
and the components thereof, levels of auto- 
mation, working conditions, legislation or 
regulations pertaining to working conditions, 
and living standards as between the United 
States and the country or countries of origin 
of the imported article or articles under 
investigation. 

(c) The Tariff Commission shall request 
the views of the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Commerce on relevant trade and 
international factors in all cases in which it 
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deems such information necessary to the in- 
vestigatory process under this Act. The 
Tariff Commission may in addition request 
the aid and views of any other appropriate 
agency or agencies. 

(d) Should the Tariff Commission find, 
after investigation, that imports of articles 
produced in a foreign country or countries 
under wages or working conditions signifi- 
cantly below United States standards are 
being sold in substantial and increasing 
quantities in the domestic market, and fur- 
ther find that the effect thereof has been or 
may be to injure the whole or any part or 
parts of any American industry by: 

(1) decreasing the domestic market for 
United States producers of such articles; 
and 

(2) reducing employment of United States 
workers producing such articles; 


it shall recommend to the President that 
he instruct the Secretary of State to ne- 
gotiate an orderly marketing agreement on 
imports thereof with the foreign country 
or countries involved. Such orderly market- 
ing agreement shall provide that the foreign 
country or countries shall share in the 
growth or change in domestic consumption 
of the article or articles covered by the 
agreement. The share in domestic consump- 
tion of any article to be enjoyed in any one 
year by an individual negotiating foreign 
country under an orderly marketing agree- 
ment shall be fixed as a percentage of the 
expected total domestic consumption of such 
article during such year. The percentage 
so fixed shall not exceed the average per- 
centage which imports of such article from 
such country during the last three full cal- 
endar years preceding the year in which the 
orderly marketing agreement is entered into 
were of the total domestic consumption of 
such article during such years. For pur- 
poses of this Act, the total domestic con- 
sumption of any article during any calendar 
year is the total of the domestic production 
of such article plus the imports of such 
article minus the total of the exports and 
reexports of such article. 

(e) The Tariff Commission shall determine 
and publish each year the quantity of arti- 
cles comprising the share of each foreign 
country in the expected total domestic con- 
sumption of any article for the following 
year under an orderly marketing agreement. 
Such determination and publication shall 
be made, for the first year for which an 
orderly marketing agreement is in effect, as 
soon as practicable after such agreement is 
entered into but not later than the last day 
prior to the beginning of such year, and shall 
be made, for each subsequent year, not later 
than three months prior to the beginning of 
such year. For purposes of this Act, the 
expected total domestic consumption of any 
article for any year is the average of the 
total domestic consumption of such article 
during the three full calendar years pre- 
ceding the year in which the Tariff Com- 
mission makes its determination and publi- 
cation. 

(f) At any time after the first three years 
of operation under an orderly marketing 
agreement, the Tariff Commission may con- 
duct an investigation, hold hearings, and 

“recommend to the President a revision of 
such agreement, if it is alleged to be impos- 
ing a hardship on consumers. If, in the 
opinion of the Tariff Commission, a recom- 
mendation for revision in an orderly market- 
ing agreement should be made, such recom- 
mendation shall in no case exceed an 
increase or decrease of 20 percent in any 
foreign country’s share of the domestic con- 
sumption of any article covered by such 
agreement. If, in the opinion of the Tariff 
Commission, the investigation demonstrates 
that the findings described in subsection 
(a) no longer apply or are likely to apply 
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to imports of articles from the foreign 
country or countries participating in an 
orderly marketing agreement, the Commis- 
sion may recommend to the President that 
such agreement be terminated. 

(g) The Tariff Commission shall make and 
publish a report on each request, resolution, 
or application under subsection (a) with dis- 
patch and in no event more than six months 
after such request, resolution, or application 
is received by it. 

(h) The Tariff Commission shall, within 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, promulgate procedural regulations 
to give effect to the authority conferred upon 
it hereunder. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I rep- 
resent a State which has a keen appre- 
ciation for the value of world trade. Our 
coast was settled by traders, catching 
fish and cutting lumber for shipment to 
Europe. Many of our towns were found- 
ed on trade, and for many years Maine- 
built and Maine-sailed ships were prom- 
inent on the seven seas. Our Yankee 
traders were renowned for their sail- 
ing skill and their competitive prowess. 

But my State also knows the hardship 
of sudden shifts in trade brought about 
by unfair competitive advantages. In 
such industries as textiles, wood prod- 
ucts, and shows, low wages in oversea 
countries have resulted in a flood of im- 
ports at prices below the point of rea- 
sonable competition. On March 21, we 
held a lengthy discussion on the floor 
of the Senate on the problems confront- 
ing the textile industry, as a result of 
the rapid expansion of textile imports. 
A similar story could be told of many 
other industries. 

We cannot stand idly by and watch 
these industries forced to the wall by 
unfair competition. None of us, I am 
sure, would propose that competition be- 
tween domestic and foreign manufac- 
turers be eliminated completely. That 
would be a repudiation of our economic 
system just as surely as a proposal to re- 
move competition within the United 
States would be a repudiation of that 
system. But it is my conviction that all 
of us wish to avoid, wherever possible, 
unfair competitive advantages, particu- 
larly where those advantages are gained 
with low wages and poor working con- 
ditions. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced today would help to insure more 
equitable competitive conditions between 
domestic and foreign manufacturers. It 
would encourage genuine competition by 
removing unnecessary and burdensome 
handicaps. 

The principle on which world trade 
arguments rest is that of comparative 
advantage. In the absence of govern- 
mental interference, countries export 
those goods in which they are relatively 
most efficient and import those goods 
which they cannot produce except at 
costs higher than those abroad. In the 
United States, particularly prior to 
World War II, we enjoyed an advantage 
in world trade because of our highly in- 
dustrialized economy. Our wages were 
generally higher than those paid in other 
countries, but our workers had the ad- 
vantage of greater efficiency which tend- 
ed to equalize wage costs. Since World 
War II, however, there has been a great 
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increase in the efficiency of plant and 
machinery in such countries as Japan. 
This increase in efficiency has not been 
accompanied by an increase of wages 
to a level comparable to those paid in 
the United States. The result is that 
our workers must compete with workers 
in another country who receive much 
lower wages while producing almost, if 
not equally, as efficiently. 

In recent years there has been a tend- 
ency for positions on trade policy to 
become frozen. Those who support free 
trade have argued on on all-or-nothing 
basis. Protectionists have taken a simi- 
larly rigid position. I submit that 
neither extreme will meet the interests 
of this Nation, or of the free world. 
The economies of nations are inter- 
related and interdependent. Trade be- 
tween nations can no longer be left to 
chance. We must plan our trade poli- 
cies. This, to me, is the great virtue of 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, which we ratified 
on March 16. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day, while affording protection to our do- 
mestic industries, carries out the spirit 
of the Treaty for the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 
Article I of that treaty states that one of 
the aims of the OECD shall be to pro- 
mote policies designed to contribute to 
the expansion of world trade on a multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory basis in ac- 
cordance with international obligations. 
The objective of my bill is to expand 
trade between the United States and 
other countries in an orderly fashion. 
My bill would prevent sudden and dras- 
tic changes in trade patterns, which can 
only work to the disadvantage of domes- 
tic and foreign industries. 

Mr. President, the Orderly Marketing 
Act of 1961 is a simple bill. It would 
provide for an investigation by the Tariff 
Commission when it has been alleged 
that articles produced under substandard 
wage and working conditions in foreign 
countries are being imported into the 
United States with adverse consequences 
for domestic production and domestic 
workers. If the investigation of the Tar- 
iff Commission sustained such allega- 
tions, the Commission would recommend 
to the President that he instruct the 
Secretary of State to negotiate with the 
foreign countries involved marketing 
agreements which would allow the ex- 
porting couniries to share in the growth 
of our domestic market. 

The share of an individual country in 
our market would be based on its average 
share of the market during the 3 years 
preceding the conclusion of the market- 
ing agreement. In each subsequent 
year the total amount of the product or 
products involved would be revised to 
reflect changes in the domestic market. 
At any time after 3 years of operation 
under the marketing agreement, the 
Tariff Commission could recommend a 
change in the share of the domestic 
market to be enjoyed by the foreign 
country involved. After 3 years, the 
Commission could also recommend can- 
cellation of the marketing agreement if 
the conditions described in the original 
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investigation no longer applied or were 
likely to apply. 
The following table will illustrate how 
this ‘system would work: 
Ezample of import levels under Orderly 
Marketing Act of 1961 


Total | Average | Imports | Base | Coun- 

domestic} total from j{percent-| try A 
Year | market | market | country | age of |share of 

(units) | preceding A imports} market 

3 years 

1958_- 900, 000 }...-....-- DE Set aeaccteceeeate 
1959__.}1,,000, 000 j....-.-..- DES gain Leeda ice 
ce tis Se decernad-or SE De nett «nlosbaqnet= 
1961 4__/1, 200, 000 |1, 000, 120, 000 20 aoe, 
1962___/1, 300,000 {1,100,000 | 100,000 10 | 100,000 
1963_../1, 400, 000 |1, 200, 110, 000 10 | 110,000 
1964_..|1, 500, 000 |1, 300, 000 120, 000 10 | 120,000 


fo Year in which orderly marketing agreement is entered 
to. 


The key to this proposal is its recog- 
nition of the opportunity of other manu- 
facturers, foreign as well as domestic, to 
compete in our market on roughly equal 
terms. It would protect our own busi- 
nesses from unfair competition, open 
the door for orderly competition from 
abroad, and exercise minimum interfer- 
ence with a free market. 

We cannot turn the clock back to the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff, unless we are will- 
ing to say that the American economic 
system cannot compete under any cir- 
cumstances. But this does not mean 
that we should turn our back on the 
critical trade problems which confront 
our own businessmen, particularly in 
the small-business segment of our econ- 
omy. 

I believe my bill offers a practical, 
simple, and reasonable approach to the 
import problem. It recognizes the needs 
of our domestic manufacturers and it 
accepts our responsibilties to help pro- 
vide an orderly international market. 
It is my hope that this legislation will 
receive favorable attention and support 
from my colleagues. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill remain at 
the desk through Monday, May 8, to pro- 
vide other Senators an opportunity to 
join in cosponsoring this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Maine. 





A PRACTICAL WAY TO REDUCE 
AGENCY BACKLOGS 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend 
sections 7 and 8 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
a practicable method of attacking the 
huge—almost notorious—backlogs which 
today exist in the dockets of all of the 
independent agencies and executive de- 
partments which are responsible for the 
carrying out of the regulatory laws 
which the Congress has passed. The 
bill proposes to reduce, if not eliminate 
entirely, these backlogs by calling upon 
the skill and devotion of the hearing 
examiners by authorizing them to make, 
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in all but the rarest of instances, the 
final agency decision in these matters. 

There is no significant disagreement 
among those who have studied the 
workings of the administrative process 
that the gravest problem of the inde- 
pendent agencies and the executive de- 
partments which decide regulatory cases 
is their inability to avoid delays and ex- 
pense in the disposition of their quasi- 
judicial business. Just how bad are 
these backlogs? A single example will 
point up the problem. In the Federal 
Power Commission, almost 3,500 inde- 
pendent producer cases, involving dis- 
puted rates being collected under sus- 
pension, are pending. More than a 
half a billion dollars have been collected 
by natural gas pipelines under rates in- 
volved in cases of which the Commis- 
sion has not disposed. And yet, one 
member of this Commission told the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure that during his 5 
years as a member of that Commission, 
he had made 18,000 decisions—3,600 a 
year—18 decisions during each working 
day. 

However trite it may be to repeat the 
maxim that “justice delayed is justice 
denied,” the fact is that these huge 
backlogs are denying justice to the con- 
sumers of the United States and to the 
companies which are subject to adminis- 
trative regulation. 

How did such backlogs accumulate? 
The administrative process, as it has de- 
veloped, has presupposed that the final 
decisions of an agency will be made by 
agency members themselves. But the 
inescapable fact is that the members 
of these agencies simply cannot make 
these decisions themselves. Elmer B. 
Staats, Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, in testifying before the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure, said: 

Perhaps one of the most significant find- 
ings in the recent studies is the extent to 
which the handling of individual case de- 
cisions dominates the activity of the mem- 
bers of regulatory boards and commissions. 
A former Commissioner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for example, re- 
ported that he had made a decision every 
5 minutes. The management firm reported 
that on an average, each Commissioner in 
that agency participated in three formal de- 
cisions every day. Each also made decisions 
relating to part of the 66 additional cases 
handled daily in the agency, in many in- 
stances acting on delegation from the full 
Commission. 


A management study of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board indicated that, al- 
though an average of 18 months was re- 
quired for Board action in the 18 route 
cases concluded by the Board, 65 percent 
of the time of the members of the Board 
was spent on the adjudication of spe- 
cific cases. 

These illustrations, which could be 
paralleled in every regulatory agency, 
demonstrate that there is no real pos- 
sibility of effectively relieving the situa- 
tion by stopgaps such as permitting 
less than the full membership of the 
agency to make a specific decision. The 
time has come to face realistically the 
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fact that so long as we expect the agency 
members themselves to decide specific 
cases, the backlogs will grow larger, not 
smaller; or the quality of decisions will 
be so poor as to prevent any real re- 
spect for the judgments reached; or de- 
cisions will, in fact, not be made by the 
agency heads, but by unidentified sub- 
ordinates to whom the real deciding 
power has been unofficially delegated. 

In actual practice, the third alterna- 
tive has been all too often adopted, and 
I confess that I am troubled by the de- 
parture from the basic elements of fair 
judicial process which seems necessarily 
to arise from decisions made by unidenti- 
fied persons. The essential requirements 
for decisions compatible with the Anglo- 
American tradition were stated by Baron 
Hewart, as follows: 


The work of a court involves many impor- 
tant ingredients, as for example, (1) that the 
judge is identified and is personally respon- 
sible for his decision; (2) that the case, 
subject to rare exceptions, is conducted in 
public; (3) that the result is governed by 
the impartial application of principles which 
are known and established; and (4) that all 
parties to the controversy are fully and fairly 
heard. In other words, the decision of a 
court is in every important respect sharply 
contrasted with the edict, however benevo- 
lent, of some hidden authority, however 
capable, depending upon a process of reason- 
ing which is not explained. The administra- 
tion of the law of the land in the ordinary 
courts presupposes, at least, persona] re- 
sponsibility, and the hearing of the parties. 


The present system of administrative 
decision does not measure up to these 
standards. The actual process has been 
described by one who actually served as 
@ member of one of these regulatory 
agencies, and therefore speaks from per- 
sonal knowledge. He said: 


Having taken over the decision of a case, 
the members of the Board do the best they 
can, but there is no real chance for a review 
of the record. Cases are decided on the basis 
of an outline of the issues and a list of ques- 
tions to be decided prepared by the General 
Counsel’s office and never seen by the parties. 
The members hear the oral argument—or 
read it if they are not present— and study 
the examiner's decision and the briefs to the 
Board, either personally or through their 
single personal assistant. The pressure of 
administrative matters, routine decisions and 
other major cases effectively prevents any 
contact with the record. The thousands of 
man-hours which go into the making of a 
record are thus virtually ignored at the cru- 
cial moment of final decision. 

& a w * 

If this [the writing of the statement of 
reasons] were done personally by the mem- 
bers of the agency who make the final] deci- 
sions in adjudicated cases, the litigants and 
the public would know why the agency de- 
cided as it did, and at least one member 
would have to study the record personally 
in order to draft the opinion. This, of 
course, is the procedure followed in all our 
appellate courts. 

Not so on the CAB or other regulatory 
agencies. The decisions are written there 
by a staff of expert opinion-writers after 
the decision has been made, and often— 
in the case of the CAB and the FCC—an- 
nounced publicly. Any safeguard that the 
opinion requirement might provide is dissi- 
pated by the public announcement of a 
naked conclusion and the subsequent delega- 
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tion of the opinion-writing job. It is some- 
thing like playing golf by telling experts 
where to hit the ball for you and then 
claiming the score at the end. 

There have been times when the Board 
made decisions in executive session and then 
told the opinion-writers what answer the 
opinion should come out with. Major deci- 
sions of the Board have been made in that 
way. 


The bill which I am introducing will 
improve the administrative process in 
two ways. It will permit a concerted 
and effective attack on the backlogs by 
requiring the delegation of the power to 
make the final decisions to the hearing 
examiners, and it will improve the logi- 
cal acceptability of agency decisions be- 
cause with the delegation of authority 
to the hearing examiner will go the re- 
sponsibility for supporting the decision 
on the record, fairly and logically. 

The proposed amendment of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act is premised 
upon the fact that the hearing exam- 
iner can and should be given greater 
authority to dispose finally of adminis- 
trative proceedings, and that the ad- 
ministrative process would work more 
effectively if this were done. Section 8, 
if amended as proposed, would make the 
examiner’s decision the final decision of 
the agency, except for agency review 
upon limited grounds. The proposed 
language is as follows: 

In cases in which the agency has not pre- 
sided at the reception of evidence, the officer 
who presided shall initially decide the case. 
In the absence of review by the agency, the 
presiding officer’s decision shall, without fur- 
ther proceedings, become the decision of the 
agency. Such review may be taken or 
granted in the discretion of the agency but 
only upon one or more of the following 
grounds: (1) a finding of material fact is 
clearly erroneous, (2) a necessary legal con- 
clusion is without governing precedent or 
is a departure from or contrary to estab- 
lished law, agency rules or precedents, (3) 
a substantial and important question of ad- 
ministrative policy or discretion has been 
raised, or (4) the conduct of the proceed- 
ings involved a prejudicial procedural error. 


There can be no serious question that 
the existing hearing examiner corps is 
capable of assuming the responsibility 
of final decision. The development of 
the administrative process has been ac- 
companied by consistent improvement 
in the quality of decisions rendered by 
these officers. Dean James M. Landis 
testified before the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure: 


There are a series of problems relating 
to hearing examiners that I do not want to 
bother you with today, but a remarkable de- 
velopment in administrative law has been 
the increase in stature and in respect shown 
the hearing examiners in the last 25 years. 

I recall that in 1933, or rather in 1934, 
our practice in the Securities and Exchange 
Commission was that when we found a 
lawyer in the legal division that wasn’t any 
good, we would make a hearing examiner 
out of him, because it was inconsequential. 
Nobody paid any attention to his decision 
anyway, and he just had to sit there and 
listen to the evidence. But that isn’t true 
these days. We are developing remarkably 
good hearing examiners. We have got some 
way to go yet, but the perspicacity of many 
of these examiners is as good in my opinion 
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as that of the Commissioners themselves, 
and to leave a great deal of that stuff to 
them for final decision I think is highly 
desirable. 


The system of delegation and limited 
review proposed in this bill has been 
urged upon the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by the management study of that 
agency. A proposed revision of the rules 
of procedure of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board undertaken by that agency 
has suggested the advantage of such a 
system in the disposition of that Board’s 
business. 

Mr. President, this bill will be con- 
troversial. Any improvement in the ad- 
ministrative process will meet resistance, 
some from those who have an ulterior 
motive in the preservation of the present 
intolerable delays. But there will also 
be responsible and well-intentioned op- 
position. Some of this will come from 
those who sincerely believe that only 
courts can reach acceptable decisions. 
Some will come from those who believe 
that the delegation proposed will deprive 
the agencies of control of policy. 

I remind the first group of the re- 
mark of Chief Justice Stone, that courts 
should not be assumed to be the only 
agency of government with capacity to 
govern. 

The proposed amendment will not de- 
prive the agency heads of control of 
policy. On the contrary, it will, by free- 
ing them from the drudgery of deciding 
individual cases, enable them to control 
policy more effectively. 

What we seek to accomplish in admin- 
istrative proceedings is the fair and dis- 
passionate decision of a specific conflict 
between opposing interests. Selecting 
examiners as carefully as we can and 
then imposing upon them the responsi- 
bility to make and justify a decision is 
a practical method of accomplishing that 
end. There is no particular virtue in 
the title by which we address the officer 
who makes the decision in a particular 
proceeding. Confidence in the fairness 
of that decision does not depend upon 
whether that officer is called examiner, 
commissioner, master, judge, justice, or 
chancellor. What is important is that 
he exercise impartiality in conducting 
the hearing, and that his decision be 
reasonably and demonstrably derived 
from the record. Individual responsi- 
bility is the prerequisite for that kind of 
decision. 

There are values to be gained in the 
administrative process from refusing to 
separate the decider of a specific case too 
completely from the agency which has, 
and should retain, the responsibility for 
overall policy. 

But the insistence that the agency 
heads themselves retain the final de- 
cision of individual cases as the means 
of achieving control of policy seems to 
overemphasize that value, and at the 
cost of ineffective operation. Practically, 
the difficulties of the administrative 
process stem in large measure from the 
fact that there is no comprehensive ef- 
fort to formulate policy. The pressure 
of individual adjudication has been so 
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great as to prevent, in large measure, 
any policy formulation. 

Turning to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as an example, it is clear that that 
agency simply cannot, under the present 
system, devote the time necessary for 
overall policy planning. In its survey 
of the agency, the management con- 
sultant firm found that 65 percent of the 
Board’s time was spent in preparation 
for and adjudication of specific cases, 
20 percent in preparation for and par- 
ticipation in international negotiations 
and consultations, and 2 percent in ac- 
cident hearings. Somewhere in the re- 
maining 13 percent, the Board must 
squeeze policymaking between general 
communications, miscellaneous office 
work, and speeches and public relations. 

There is small cause for wonder that 
Louis Hector could describe the sum of 
this Commission’s policymaking in the 
following language: 

The Board has actually almost no general 
policies whatever. Only a few minor matters 
have been covered by published general 
policy statements. In almost all fields of 
economic regulation, the Board proceeds on 
@ pure case-by-case basis with policies 
changing suddenly, without notice, and 
often with no explanation or any indication 
that the Board knows it has changed policy. 

The Board is not alone in this. It seems 
to be characteristic of the economic regula- 
tory agencies. 


The proposed amendment would not 
transfer the policymaking function from 
the agency to the hearing examiner. 
The amendment expressly reserves to 
the agency a discretionary right to re- 
view any case in which a substantial 
question of agency policy is raised, or 
any case in which the examiner has 
failed to follow agency precedents. But 
by relieving the agency heads of the 
burdens involved in deciding all of the 
factual minutia which go into the con- 
text in which a policy decision is made, 
the proposed amendment should give the 
agency heads the time they need for the 
consideration of what the agency should 
accomplish—in short, what the policy 
should be. 

Mr. President, the need for improve- 
ments in the administrative process is 
urgent. The bill I introduce today will 
not solve all of the problems. But it 
will help to solve two of the most urgent 
ones—backlogs and decisions written on 
the “dark side of the moon.” I com- 
mend the proposal to the earnest con- 
sideration of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1734) to amend sections 
7 and 8 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, introduced by Mr. Carroiti (for 
himself and Mr. Hart), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may 
lie at the desk until the close of busi- 
ness on Monday next, to enable other 
Senators who may wish to do so to be- 
come cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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LT. GEN. BRYANT L. BOATNER 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence, a private bill for the relief of Lt. 
Gen. B. L. Boatner, U.S. Air Force, 
retired, to correct an inequity of the 
Military Pay Act of 1958 that applies 
only to him. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter I have received from the 
Air Force explaining the effect of the 
Military Pay Act of 1958 on General 
Boatner’s retirement pay be placed at 
this point in the Recorp. This letter 
pointing out the obviously uninten- 
tional injustice that has been per- 
petrated upon General Boatner prompt- 
ed me to introduce the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1736) for the relief of 
Lt. Gen. Bryant L. Boatner, US. Air 
Force, retired, introduced by Mr. Lonc 
of Louisiana, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

The letter presented by Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1961. 
Hon. Russet B. Lone, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: This is in reply to 
your inquiry of February 17, 1961, forward- 
ing General Boatner’s letter concerning pri- 
vate legislation on his behalf. It was neces- 
sary to delay this reply until a thorough 
inquiry was made into the matter. 

General Boatner was retired on August 31, 
1955, for physical disability. His disability 
rating at that time was 80 percent and he 
had completed 27 years, 2 months of active 
service. 

Disability retirees are, when retired, en- 
titled to elect computation of their retired 
pay by one of the following methods: 

(a) Multiply their percentage of disability 
(maximum 175 percent) times the basic pay 
of their retired grade. 

(b) Two and one-half percent times their 
years of active service times the basic pay 
for their retired grade. 

General Boatner elected method “a” which 
entitled him to 75 percent of his basic pay 
rather than method “b” which would have 
entitled him to only 6714 percent of his 
basic pay. His retired pay so computed was 
$766.35 monthly. At the time of General 
Boatner’s retirement, officers in the grade of 
lieutenant general were entitled to receive, 
in addition to the basic pay of pay grade 
O-8 (general, lieutenant general, and major 
general), an additional increment of basic 
pay in an amount of $100 per month; how- 
ever, this additional $100 could not be used 
in computing retired pay. 

The Military Pay Act of 1958 (Public Law 
85-422, 72 Stat. 122), made two specific pro- 
visions retired pay which are 
pertinent in the case of General Boatner: 

(a) Section 4(a) provides that, “Except 
for members covered by section 7 of this act, 
members who are entitled to retired pay on 
the day before the effective date of this act, 
shall be entitled to an increase of 6 percent 
of that pay to which they were entitled on 
that date.” 

(b) Section 7(c) provides “notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law except sub- 
section (a) of this section and sections 3(b) 
and 6(5) of this act, the retired pay of any 
officer entitled to retired pay on the day be- 
fore the effective date of this act who served 
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on active duty before that date in the grade 
of lieutenant general or vice admiral for a 
period of at least 180 days, shall, unless he is 
entitled to a higher amount under some 
other provision of law, be recomputed on 
the basis of the monthly basic pay of pay 
grade O-8 for the cumulative years of serv- 
ice creditable to him on the day before the 
effective date of this act, plus $100, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service 
creditable to him for use as a multiplier in 
computing his retired pay, multiplied by 
21%4 per centum, but not to exceed a total 
of 75 per centum of such monthly basic pay 
as increased by $100, plus 6 per centum of 
the product thereof.” 

It is pointed out that a literal application 
of section 7(c) of the Military Pay Act of 
1958 to the case of General Boatner would 
require him to compute his retired pay by 
multiplying the basic pay of pay grade O-8 
(as in effect before June 1, 1958) plus $100, 
times 214 percent for each of his years of 
active service, with the amount so computed 
increased by 6 percent. His retired pay so 
computed would have been $802.65 monthly 
which is an actual increase of 4.73 percent 
as compared to the minimum 6-percent in- 
crease provided generally for retired person- 
nel. In view of this apparent inequity, his 
case was referred to the Comptroller General 
for a decision. After reviewing the provi- 
sions of the Military Pay Act of 1958, the 
Comptroller General, in a _ decision 
(B-—142236) dated May 13, 1960, ruled that it 
was obviously the intent of Congress to 
grant all retired personnel at least a 6-per- 
cent increase in retired pay and that Gen- 
eral Boatner similarly should receive a 6-per- 
cent increase in the amount of his retired 
pay. 

This interpretation permitted General 
Boatner to use his percentage of disability in 
computing his retired pay, and provided a 
6-percent increase in his retired pay. How- 
ever, unlike other lieutenant generals or vice 
admirals retired before June 1, 1958, he is 
not authorized to include the special $100 
increment of basic pay in the computation 
of his retired pay, without giving up his 
status as a disability retired officer. (It is 
the understanding of the Department of the 
Air Force that General Boatner is the only 
retired officer of the Department of Defense 
so affected.) 

Based on the decision of the Comptroller 
General, referred to above, General Boatner 
received a monthly increase of $45.98 in his 
retired pay. This compares with an increase 
of $127.94 in the case of a lieutenant general 
with over 30 years of service. By way of 
further comparison, lieutenant generals re- 
tired for length of service after 27 years of 
active service received an increase in retired 
pay of $112.93 monthly. It is believed that 
these comparisons clearly demonstrate that 
the Congress was not considering such a sit- 
uation as that of General Boatner when sec- 
tion 7(c) of the Military Pay Act of 1958 
failed to permit lieutenant generals and 
generals retired for disability to recompute 
their pay as prescribed in that section but 
utilizing their percentage of disability as a 
multiplier. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department 
of the Air Force believes that legislation 
such as that enclosed with General Boatner’s 
letter is necessary to correct an inequity in 
his case. Under that proposal, General 
Boatner would be entitled to receive $891.83 
monthly. 

I hope the above information will be use- 
ful. If we can do anything further to as- 
sist you, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
THomas C. MuscGraveE, Jr., 
Major General, U.S. Air Force, Director, 
Legislative Liaison. 
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REPEAL OF 1-PERCENT SALES TAX 
ON FOOD PURCHASED FOR HOME 
CONSUMPTION IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
repeal the present 1-percent sales tax 
imposed in the District of Columbia on 
food purchased for home consumption. 
I cosponsored this bill with Senator 
Javits in 1957 and 1959. 

I have long been opposed in principle 
to a sales tax, because as a regressive tax 
it bears most heavily on those least able 
to pay. I am even more opposed to a 
Sales tax on food. To eliminate it will 
cost money. Mr. President, I say in all 
seriousness that we can and should find 
alternative sources for this revenue loss. 
One of these alternatives is an increased 
Federal payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia. The price of this tax is too 
high in terms of human values to be 
tolerated for one moment longer than it 
takes to repeal it. 

The Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia is holding hearings on H.R. 
258, a bill to increase the sales tax on 
items other than groceries. I hope the 
committee will give this bill serious con- 
sideration during the course of its hear- 
ings and agree with me that it should be- 
come law. 

The Senate District Committee should 
then redouble its effort to convince Con- 
gress of its responsibility to be respon- 
sive to the financial needs of the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1744) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Sales Tax Act so as 
to exempt from tax sales of food for 
human consumption off the premises 
where such food is sold, introduced by 
Mr. MORSE, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 





GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senator Hart, of 
Michigan, McCartuy and HumpuHrey, of 
Minnesota, WILEY and Proxmrr_, of Wis- 
consin, DirKsen and Dovatas, of Illinois, 
CaPeHarRtT, Of Indiana, LauscHe and 
Younc, of Ohio, Scorr and Cuark, of 
Pennsylvania, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to give congres- 
sional sanction to the Great Lakes basin 
compact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1746) granting the consent 
of Congress to a Great Lakes basin com- 
pact, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. McNamara (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The bill has the 
support of the administration, Members 
of Congress for the States in the Great 
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Lakes region, State governments in the 
region, and other organizations con- 
cerned with the development, use, and 
protection of the water resources of the 
Great Lakes. 

The need in the Great Lakes region 
for an interstate agreement creating a 
joint agency such as the Great Lakes 
Commission has mounted rapidly with 
the growing importance to the States, 
the region, and the Nation of the water 
resources, presents many difficult prob- 
lems requiring action at all levels of 
government. Their solution will only be 
accomplished by the cooperative efforts 
of Federal, State, and local governments, 

Proposals that the Great Lakes States 
join in an interstate compact relating 
to the water resources of the Great 
Lakes have been advanced for more than 
a decade. 

In its 1954 session, our Michigan Leg- 
islature enacted legislation authorizing 
our Governor to enter into a compact 
with the other Great Lakes States. The 
Michigan proposal envisioned an inter- 
state organization, or commission, with 
fact-finding, investigatory, and recom- 
mendatory powers which would consider 
problems relating to the waters and re- 
sources of the Great Lakes and it would 
recommend programs and policies to the 
respective State governments and to the 
Federal Government of the United 
States. 

The Council of State Governments or- 
ganized and conducted the Great Lakes 
States Seaway and Water Resources 
Conference in August 1954, and a reso- 
lution unanimously approved by the 
conference led to the development of the 
Great Lakes basin compact. 

Five States—TIllinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin—speed- 
ily ratified the compact during legisla- 
tive sessions in 1955. Pennsylvania 
gave its approval in 1956, and New York 
approved the compact in 1960. 

The compact which became effective 
on July 1, 1955, upon ratification by four 
States, has for its primary purpose the 
orderly use, development, and conserva- 
tion of the water resources of the Great 
Lakes basin and to insure that all the 
Great Lakes may derive the maximum 
benefit from utilization of public works. 
The compact will also assist in main- 
taining a proper balance among indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, water 
supply, residential, recreational, and 
other uses of the water resources of the 
area. 

Mr. President, this bill recognizes the 
national and international interest in the 
use and development of the Great Lakes, 
as it specifically limits the compact to 
the eight Great Lakes States and it ex- 
cludes participation by any Canadian 
Province. Section 2 of the bill clearly 
provides that the powers or rights of the 
United States are in no way affected. 
It requires the Great Lakes Commission 
to cooperate with agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and spells out certain 
conditions and procedures which must 
be followed in matters ‘of an interna- 
tional nature or concern. 

This bill is identical with S. 548 which 
I introduced in the last session. It 
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passed the Senate last year, but, unfor- 
tunately, it was caught in the legislative 
logjam in the House in the closing hours 
of the session and it was not acted upon 
in the House. I believe this bill will 
contribute much to the welfare of one of 
the most important regions of our coun- 
try. On behalf of Michigan and her 
sister States on the Great Lakes, I urge 
favorable action on this bill. 





STABILIZATION OF MINING OF LEAD 
AND ZINC 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, for 
approximately the past 10 years the U.S. 
lead-zinc industry has been in financial 
difficulty. Despite the showing of in- 
jury before the Tariff Commission on 
three different occasions, the industry, 
especially its mining segment, is in eco- 
nomic straits. 

Although some assistance has been 
achieved by reason of the imposition of 
quotas in 1958, the industry has not 
prospered. It is evident that the use 
of quotas has failed. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee has scheduled for May 
4 a 1-day hearing to review the lead- 
zinc situation. Witnesses from the De- 
partment of the Interior, the miners and 
smelter industry groups, and represent- 
atives of consumer organizations will be 
invited to testify and present the views 
of the various segments of the industry. 

I now introduce, for appropriate re- 
ference, on behalf of myself, Senators 
CARROLL, BENNETT and Moss, a bill to 
stabilize the mining of lead and zinc 
in the United States and for other pur- 
poses. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
brief explanation of the bill and my 
reasons for introducing it printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1747) to stabilize the min- 
ing of lead and zine in the United 
States, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. AnverRson (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. An- 
DERSON is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 

ELR. 3416, an identical bill, was introduced 
in the House on January 26, 1961, by Mr. 
WaYNe ASPINALL, chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. Similar 
bills were also introduced by Mr. At ULLMAN, 
a member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and several other western Congressmen. 
This legislation is a comprehensive program 
to provide a long-awaited minerals policy for 
the entire lead-zinc industry. Its purpose is 
to restore the industry to a sound and stable 
condition and promote a reasonable balance 
between foreign and domestic supplies of 
lead and zinc ores, concentrates, and metal. 

The aim of this proposal takes into ac- 
count. (1) the market price required by the 
domestic miner for profitable operation and 


continued development of domestic mines, 
(2) a fair and stable price to the consumer 
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assuring continued sales of lead and zinc 
and encouraging the expansion of the indus- 
try through new uses of these products, and 
(3} proposed rates for a tariff—fair to the 
importer—on the quantities of lead and zinc 
imports needed in the United States. 

There have been many unsuccessful at- 
tempts to solve our problems through Tariff 
Commission recommendations for increased 
import duties that were never placed in ef- 
fect by the executive department, and by 
bartering and stockpiling excess foreign sur- 
pluses of lead and zine. The solution ap- 
pears to be legislation with provisions for all 
segments of this diverse industry that range 
in size from the small independent miner to 
large integrated mining, milling, and refin- 
ing companies. If enacted, I am confident 
my bill will accomplish this goal. 

It provides: 

1. A limited subsidy to be paid from tariff 
receipts on imported lead and zinc, with con- 
trols as follows: 

(a) Domestic producers are eligible to re- 
ceive the subsidy regardless of their total 
annual mine production, but the subsidy 
payment is limited to sales from new produc- 
tion of domestic ores and concentrates up 
to 2,000 tons of lead and 2,000 tons of zinc 
in any 12-month period. 

(b) The payment is based on the differ- 
ence between 16 cents per pound for each 
metal and the actual market price. 

(c) Any company or any individual miner 
may receive only one subsidy on production 
up to a maximum of 2,000 tons of lead and 
2,000 tons of zinc per year regardless of the 
number of mines he may own, lease, or 
operate. 

2. An import tax on lead and zinc con- 
centrates and metal consisting of: 

(a) A permanent tax of 2 cents per pound 
on lead and zinc metal and 70 percent of 
this or 1.4 cents per pound on ores and 
concentrates. 

(b) A removable tax of the same amount 
on both metals that is applied if the do- 
mestic market price of either metal goes 
below the peril point of 13% cents per 
pound and is removed when the market 
prices rise above 14% cents per pound. 

8. A compensatory tax on the lead and 
zinc content of imported manufactured 
goods. This is 2 cents per pound in addi- 
tion to present levies with an increased 
amount on two zinc items. Lead and zinc 
entering the United States as manufac- 
tured goods directly displace domestic mine 
production. These duty rates are proposed 
by the U.S. manufacturers of lead-zinc 
products. 

All three phases of this legislation are 
needed to assure exploration, development, 
production, and continued growth of do- 
mestic lead-zinc mines. This can be done 
and protect the interests of the consumer 
and importer. 

1, A combination of market prices stabil- 
ized at a moderate level by the tariff plus a 
limited subsidy that will enable the domes- 
tic miner to produce a fair share of U.S. 
metal needs and continue exploration of 
new ore reserves. 

2. Stable prices in the range of the peril 
points controlling the removable tax will 
assure the consumer of a long-term supply 
at a@ price attractive to use in domestic 
manufacturing. 

3. The United States needs to import ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the newly mined 
lead and zine ores and concentrates con- 
sumed each year. 

By observing this need and by not flooding 
our markets with an unneeded supply, the 
removable tariff will not be applied, and the 
importer will receive a much better p 
for his product. a 

These terms are needed based on past 
experience under current tariff rates of 
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1.0625 cents per pound on lead metal and 
0.7 cents per pound on zinc metal. We know 
that in 1957 and 1958 foreign producers 
invaded our markets at depressed domestic 
prices of 12 cents for lead and 10 cents for 
zinc. January 1961 ex-duty prices are 10 
cents for lead and 10.8 cents for zinc. A 
combination permanent and removable tax 
totaling 4 cents is the minimum required 
to control excessive imports. 

I am confident that this program of lim- 
ited subsidy and removable tariffs is a prac- 
tical solution to the continuing problems of 
the lead-zinc industry and should be enacted 
as a long-term minerals policy. 


HOLDING OF ELECTIONS FOR PRES- 
IDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
2 DAYS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to enable the holding of election of Pres- 
ident and Vice President for 2 days, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill appear at the end of my remarks. 

Mr. President, there is more support 
for dual election days than most people 
realize. Newsweek columnist Raymond 
Moley agrees with this suggestion. 
Henry Steel Commager also favors this 
proposal: 

All tests of nonvoting that have been 
made— 


He says— 
reveal that there are a great many people 
who have every intention of voting but are 
prevented from doing so by some accident or 
other. 


David Lawrence, the syndicated col- 
umnist, has suggested an election period 


of even longer duration. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an excerpt from a 
1958 column which he wrote appear at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star, Nov. 5, 1958] 
How To Get More VorTers Out 
(By David Lawrence) 

It would be a very simple matter for the 
States to appropriate enough money for at- 
tendants and other facilities to carry on 
the voting process through 3 and even 5 
days, thus giving time for both registration 
and voting to be accomplished simultane- 
ously. Voting could be arranged systemati- 
cally so that persons with last names begin- 
ning with certain letters of the alphabet 
would go to the polls the first day and oth- 
ers on designated days. A uniform system 
in each State could be established and pub- 
licized in advance so that voters could come 
to the polling booths at convenient times. 
The main trouble today is that voting booths 
are crowded at the early morning hours and 
in the late afternoon and evening. By ex- 
tending the number of voting days the polls 
would not be so crowded. 

Many voters go to the polls, wait in line 
a half hour, or hear that it takes even 
longer for the line to be cleared, and then 
turn away impatiently, either because a 
work schedule is being interfered with or 
because they do not like to stand waiting for 
such a long interval, especially in bad weath- 
er. In some States election day is a legal 
holiday, and all business establishments are 
closed. While business would not like to 
see 5 full days of holiday, this wouldn't be 
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necessary. In fact, it wouldn’t require any 
single day for a full closing of business but 
merely time off for those individuals the 
first letter of whose surname came up for 
attendance on a given day. 


Mr. KEATING. William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., recommended more than 1 
day for voting in a column on October 
12, 1952. I have discussed this matter 
with him, and I know that he still active- 
ly supports extending election day to 2 
days. The New York Journal American 
supported this idea in a recent editorial. 

Mr. President, there is one difficulty 
with 2 election days which bothers me 
and which I would like to briefly discuss 
today. 

An extended election period might 
aggravate what is already considered to 
be an irritating problem. The speed 
with which the vote is counted on elec- 
tion night, and the intensive, minute-by- 
minute coverage of election returns by 
the television and radio media, com- 
bined with the timelag between the clos- 
ing of the polls on the east and west 
coasts, has led some to protest that the 
announced eastern results or trends 
might unduly influence western votes. 
Gov. Mark Hatfield, of Oregon, made 
such a protest to the national networks 
and wire services this year. 

The merits of this objection are diffi- 
cult to assess, It is, of course, possible 
that some western voters might be dis- 
couraged from voting for their favorite 
because of his bad early showing in the 
East. On the other hand, the same news 
might act as an incentive to voting. 

More difficult to refute is the con- 
tention that a candidate’s western sup- 
porters would be lulled into apathy by 
a strong eastern vote for that candidate 
on the theory that the western votes 
were superfluous. This may be true, but 
there is no hard evidence to support or 
refute it. 

At any rate, the problem, if it really 
exists, would be exacerbated by multiple- 
day elections only if the ballots were 
counted and announced before the en- 
tire election period ended. If the count- 
ing of the ballots were not announced 
until the last voting station closed for 
good, the objection is without merit. 

Mr. President, I introduce my bill to- 
day with the full knowledge that there 
is a great deal of hard spadework yet 
to be done before we will have 2 vot- 
ing days. I suspect results would prove 
it to be a worthwhile innovation. I hope 
that those who are concerned about this 
and other needed electoral reforms will 
give serious thought to this proposal. 

The Privileges and Elections Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Rules Committee 
and the Constitutional Amendments 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee are both preparing to hold hearings 
in the near future on the subject of elec- 
toral reforms. As a member of both of 
these subcommittees, I am particularly 
anxious that these hearings be as broad 
as possible and that they encompass a 
wide range of issues and proposals. 
Therefore, while I recognize there are 
some who might not favor the proposal 
I put forth today, and while I recognize 
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that it presents certain real administra- 
tive problems, I feel it warrants our 
attention and should be placed before the 
Congress for study and consideration. 

The very heart of a democracy is the 
vote that is cast by a free citizen. To 
make this right more available and more 
free is a continuing and fundamental re- 
sponsibility at every level of govern- 
ment. 

The United States is faced at every 
election with a serious nonvoting prob- 
lem. The American Heritage Founda- 
tion estimates that 5 million persons 
were prevented from voting in 1960 be- 
cause they were sick and hospitalized. 
We do not know how many of these 
might have been able to leave their 
places of confinement during or the days 
immediately following election day. Nor 
have we any way of calculating the num- 
ber of persons who might have voted had 
there been another 1 or 2 days avail- 
able for the purpose. 

The foundation further states that 
2,600,000 business travelers did not vote 
in 1960 because they were unable to ob- 
tain absentee ballots. Presumably a sig- 
nificant number of these could have re- 
turned to their homes to cast a ballot 
had there been an extended election 
period. 

The number of people who do not go 
to the polls is, more often than not, 
greater than the margin between the two 
major candidates. It is clear that we 
must take every possible step to improve 
and revise our voting regulations and 
statutes in order both to provide more 
Americans with an opportunity to make 
known their views and to encourage 
them to do so. 


TYPES OF REFORMS 

Among the electoral reforms that I 
believe all interested in this area must 
consider are: First, liberalize State and 
local residency requirements for voting; 
second, broaden rules affecting absentee 
ballots; third, revise literacy tests and 
poll-tax regulations which prevent Ne- 
groes and other minority groups from 
voting; fourth, modernize registration 
systems; fifth, simplify the form of the 
ballot in many States; and sixth, provide 
2 days for Federal elections as estab- 
lished in the bill I introduce today. The 
six reforms I have just listed would all 
have the effect of tending to increase 
voter turnout. 

A number of these needed reforms are 
completely within the jurisdiction of the 
States. I want to make it clear that, 
while I think these reforms are of press- 
ing importance, I would not urge or sup- 
port Federal action at this time to take 
away from the States their jurisdiction 
over these electoral matters. 

ROLE OF CONGRESS IN SETTING TIME FOR 
ELECTIONS 

When it comes to changing the timing 
of Federal elections, it is obvious that the 
Federal Government has the major re- 
sponsibility. The Constitution of the 
United States clearly gives the Congress 
the power to set the time for the election 
of Representatives, Senators, and presi- 
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dential and vice-presidential electors. 
Article I, section 4, clause 1 of the Con- 
stitution states: 

The Times, Places, and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such Reg- 
ulations, except as to the Places of chusing 
Senators. 


Article II, section 1, clause 4 reads: 
The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors, and the Day on which 
they shall give their Votes; which Day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Congress chose to exercise its power in 
regard to presidential elections as early 
as 1792. Language similar to the cur- 
rent regulations was first adopted some 
50 years later in 1845. The act now in 
effect, that of June 25, 1948, provides 
that the electors of President and Vice 
President shall be appointed, in each 
State, on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November, in every 
fourth year succeeding every election of 
a President and Vice President. 

Election day for Members of the 
House of Representatives was first estab- 
lished by Congress in the act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1872. The regulations now in 
force fix the day for the election of 
Representatives as the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November, in 
every even-numbered year. Congress 
has also provided that the time for the 
election of Senators shall be the same 
day upon which the States elect their 
Representatives. 

From the dates of the first statutes 
cited above, it is evident that Congress 
for many years permitted the States 
great latitude in determining the days 
of election. A wide variety of practices 
arose. 

At first, the problem involved only the 
election of Representatives. Presiden- 
tial electors were originally chosen by 
the State legislatures and the exact date 
on which they were appointed was not 
important. 

After the election of 1824, however, 
nearly all the States that had not al- 
ready done so began to choose their elec- 
tors by popular vote, thus raising the 
problem of the day or days upon which 
the election was held. 

Practice among the States in these 
early years diverged in two respects: the 
actual dates, and the number of days. 
While all the States chose their electors 
in November, New York held her elec- 
tion on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday, whereas New Jersey held hers 
on the first Tuesday and the day follow- 
ing. In 2 States the second Monday 
was election day; in 14, the first Mon- 
day; in 2, the second Tuesday, and in 
— Friday nearest the 1st of Novem- 

r. 

There was an even wider discrepancy 
among the dates set for the election of 
Representatives, and many States during 
this same period specified an election 
period of more than 1 day.. For ex- 
ample, Mississippi, when it entered the 
Union, designated the first Monday and 
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the day following in September. Other 
States using more than 1 day in- 
cluded: Illinois, the third Thursday and 
the 2 succeeding days in September; 
Alabama, the third Monday and the suc- 
eeeding day in September; and Michi- 
gan, the first Monday and the succeed- 
ing day in October. 

The reason for stopping this practice 
was that too often roving bands of voters 
marched across State lines in order to 
vote for a second or third time in an- 
other State. With modern clerical pro- 
cedures and mass communication, this 
coula be prevented today. 

At the present time, there certainly 
are abuses in the registration and cast- 
ing of votes. Vigilance at the polls and 
stronger State control is necessary to 
avoid fraud and misrepresentation, one 
of the most vicious enemies of a free 
society. Nevertheless, voting on 2 days 
would not, I believe, make an appreciable 
difference in the opportunities for and 
incidence of fraud. In fact, by avoiding 
crowded polling places and hectic voting 
deadlines, we might even cut down on 
opportunities for vote frauds and cor- 
rupt election practices. 

To conclude, with the total percentage 
of Americans who now vote hovering 
around 60-70 percent, I think there is 
much merit in going back to the earlier 
practices of many States of holding elec- 
tions on 2 days. At least, such a pro- 
posal is deserving of congressional hear- 
ings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1749) to prescribe the time 
for elections of Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress and for choosing the 
electors of President and Vice President, 
introduced by Mr. KEATING, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 25 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended (2 U.S.C. 7), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 25. The day for the election in each 
of the several States of Representatives in 
Congress shall be the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November in every even 
numbered year, except that in years in which 
electors for President and Vice President are 
appointed the Wednesday next after such 
Tuesday shall be an additional day for such 
election in each such State.” 

(b) Section 6 of the Act entitled “An 
Act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, and for other purposes”, 
approved March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 400), is 
hereby repealed, 

Sec. 2. The first section of title 3 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1 The electors of President and Vice 
President shall be appointed in each State 
on the Tuesday and Wednesday next after 
the first Monday in November in every fourth 
year succeeding every election of a President 
and Vice President.” 
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Sec. 3. This Act shall be effective begin- 
ning with the elections and appointment of 
electors which, but for the enactment of this 
Act, would have occurred on November 3. 
1964. 





STRENGTHENING OF FEDERAL 
FIREARMS ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Attorney General, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
strengthen the Federal Firearms Act. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the Attorney General requesting 
the proposed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1750) to strengthen the 
Federal Firearms Act, introduced by Mr: 
Macnuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1961. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vick PRESIDENT: The Department 
of Justice recommends the enactment of 
legislation “to strengthen the Federal Fire- 
arms Act.” 

The Federal Firearms Act (52 Stat. 1250; 
15 U.S.C. 901, et seq.) prohibits the ship- 
ment of any firearms in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to or by a person who is under 
indictment or has been convicted of certain 
specified crimes of violence such as murder, 
kidnapping, robbery, rape, mayhem, etc. It 
further prohibits a person who has been con- 
victed of such a crime or is a fugitive from 
justice, from receiving such firearms. The 
proposed legislation would amend these pro- 
visions to bring within their scope any per- 
son who has .been convicted of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment. for a term: ex- 
ceeding 1 year. 

It is the view of the Department that this 
legislation would aid Federal law enforce- 
ment officers in their assault on organized 
crime. The Department of Justice, therefore, 
urges its early introduction and enactment, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 








Attorney General. 





JOINT COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE AND INFORMA- 
TION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a joint resolution to establish a 
Joint Committee of the House and Sen- 
ate on Foreign Intelligence and Infor- 
mation, and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

I introduce the joint resolution in my 
own name and in the names of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANnbDERSON], 
the Senator from Oregon [{Mr..Morsel, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. [Mr, 
CriarK], the Senator from Montana {Mr, 
METcaLF], the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
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Alaska (Mr. BarTLeTT], and the Senator 
from Michigan ({Mr. McNamara]. 

I ask that it be printed and lie on the 
desk for 1 week, in the event additional 
Senators wish to cosponsor the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, will lie on the desk as requested by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 77) to 
establish a Joint Committee on Foreign 
Information and Intelligence, introduced 
by Mr. McCartuy (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The joint resolu- 
tion is similar to one which was consid- 
ered quite thoroughly by the Senate in 
the year 1956. It has been introduced by 
@ number of Members of the House of 
Representatives in times past. The pur- 
pose is to establish a joint committee to 
establish some kind of continuing super- 
vision over foreign policy activities and 
foreign intelligence and information pro- 
grams of the U.S. Government. 

The recent controversy over the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the unfortunate 
events with reference to the invasion of 
Cuba, and the discussions as to who was 
responsible, as to whether the Govern- 
ment was misinformed or not, simply 
emphasize the need which has been de- 
monstrated in the past with reference 
to the Suez crisis, the U-2 incident, and 
a number of less significant and some- 
what minor events. 

The joint resolution is not, directly 
or indirectly, meant to express any criti- 
cism of this administration or of any 
past administration, but, basically, to 
reflect what I consider to be a proper 
responsibility on the part of the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress to accept re- 
sponsibility in this field, to be informed, 
and to be involved when major policy 
decisions are called for. 

Under the Constitution, Congress is 
called upon to participate in a declara- 
tion of war. In modern times, war is 
not declared. Congress, therefore, has 
a continuing and a very substantial re- 
sponsibility for policy decisions with re- 
gard to the cold war or conducting for- 
eign policy by any other means. 

It is my hope the joint resolution will 
be considered and, in some form, 
adopted, so that the machinery and 
procedures which are the constitutional 
responsibility of Congress may be exer- 
cised. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND RAW 
MATERIALS RESERVE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have submitted today a resolution aimed 
at creation oi an international food and 
raw materials reserve. This resolution 
authorizes and requests the President 
and our national representatives to ne- 
gotiate a plan with other free nations 
of the world for using our food abun- 
dance to be submitted to this body for 
final approval. 
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In his statement on agricultural policy 
for the New Frontier, President Kennedy 
stated the need for a second Interna- 
tional Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture similar to the one held at Hot 
Springs, Va., in 1942 under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt, to deal on a 
constructive multilateral basis with the 
food needs of the world. 

President Kennedy said further that 
this conference should have as its spe- 
cific goal the organization of an agency 
to undertake the transfer of surplus food 
and fiber stock from those nations with 
surpluses to those nations in desperate 
need of food and fiber supplies to combat 
hunger and to promote economic devel- 
opment. 

It is well to note that the past admin- 
istration favored a multilateral ap- 
proach to the distribution of surplus 
food and fiber stock. President Eisen- 
hower, in his address before the United 
Nations on September 22, 1960, stated: 

The United States is already carrying out 
substantial programs to make its surpluses 
available to countries of greatest need. My 
country is also ready to join with other 
members of the United Nations in devising 
a workable scheme to provide food to mem- 
ber states through the United Nations sys- 
tem, relying on the advice and assistance of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

I hope this Assembly will seriously con- 
sider a specific program for carrying forward 
the promising food for peace program. 


Farmers of the free world through 
their international organization, the In- 
ternational Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, have repeatedly expressed 
support for such a program to make sure 
that farmers receive a fair price for their 
food and fiber production, and those 
people in need of food or fiber will have 
a chance to get it. 

This resolution is of interest to 
farmers of the United States because it 
will permit agricultural production, 
while at the same time provide with 
other like-minded nations a construc- 
tive approach to making abundance 
available to the tens of millions of peo- 
ple overseas who are in dire need of 
food and clothing. The interest of 
farmers in other nations is basically the 
same as that of our own producers. 
Farmers everywhere need assurance of 
uses for their production at a price 
which reflects parity or equality with 
other sectors of their economic systems 
that contribute similar investment and 
labor. 

I have believed for a long number of 
years that our Government should give 
additional status and attention to mak- 
ing use of the machinery which exists 
under the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. Instead of firmly supporte 
ing a multilateral approach to utilizing 
the farmers’ production of the world, we 
continue to rely in the main on what 
is essentially a reaction to crisis in the 
administration of programs designed to 
increase the use of food and fiber. An 
international food and raw materials 
reserve will contribute to economic sta- 
bility. It can be a powerful instrument 
on the war against want in the develop- 
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ing nations where the frontiers of free- 
dom are under threat; it can provide an 
export market for our stockpile of food; 
it can free farmers of the adverse effects 
of excess stocks; and it can demonstrate 
the ability of the free world nations to 
work together for the lives of all. 

Lord John Boyd-Orr, first Director 
General of FAO, had this to say about 
the international food and raw ma- 
terials reserve: 

This is neither a revolutionary, nor a new 
idea. The proposal merely synthesizes many 
national and international measures and 
brings them together in one organization 
* * *, We are living in a world which is 
being driven so fast by the advance of science 
that bold measures are required if we are 
to resolve the tremendous social and eco- 
nomic problems that face all countries 
* * *, There are only two alternatives for 
nations today: either cooperation for mutual 
benefit in a world policy, or a drift back to 
nationalistic policies leading to economic 
conflict which may well be the prelude to a 
third world war that will end our civiliza- 
tion * * *. If the nations cannot agree on 
a good program affecting the welfare of the 
people everywhere there is little hope of 
their reaching an agreement on anything 
else. 


As a student of biology, a farmer, and 
a doctor of medicine, Lord John Boyd- 
Orr considered food as something much 
more than a trade commodity alone. As 
a farmer, however, and like all farmers, 
he appreciated trade aspects shrewdly 
enough. But over and above this, he 
saw food, as all farmers do, as the pri- 
mary necessity of life itself. Being a 
medical man seems to have something 
to do with his thinking that civiliza- 
tion has a profound moral obligation to 
provide food for those hungry and in 
need, just as it has a duty to provide 
medical care for those who are sick and 
in need. 

Mr. President, I think Boyd-Orr’s 
statement that I have just quoted epito- 
mizes the thinking of farm families in 
the United States. 

If the United States should assume the 
lead as a result of favorable Senate ac- 
tion on this resolution, I am firmly con- 
vinced that support would develop among 
the free and democratic nations who 
could benefit greatly in increased living 
standards, and economic development 
generally. 

There are still many nations where 
primary producers who make up a great- 
er percent of the population are subject 
to wild fluctuations of markets and 
monetary exchanges. 

The shrinking of the world through 
improvements in communication and 
transportation makes imperative the 
elimination of such wild ups and downs 
in prices to primary producers. Greater 
stability of prices and incomes in the 
lesser developed areas will be of benefit 
both to U.S. citizens and to the citizens 
of the other free and democratic ‘‘have” 
nations. 

More effective means of distributing 
our abundant food and that of other na- 
tions through an international reserve 
would greatly strengthen the U.S. posi- 
tion among peoples in Asia, the Middle 
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East, Africa, and even Latin America. 
These people are trying to climb out of 
hopeless poverty and dependence to the 
kind of security and freedom we enjoy 
under our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

The kind of commonsense foreign 
policy which would result in the United 
States taking the lead in the negotiation 
of a plan or agreement for a world food 
reserve is the only policy that is consist- 
ent with an expanding full employment 
domestic economy where the needs and 
aspirations of U.S. family farmers can be 
met. Such a commonsense foreign pol- 
icy is more in line also with peace and 
national security aims. 

The function of an international re- 
serve would be to move cotton, soybeans, 
wheat, corn, and other feed grains, live- 
stock products and other abundant com- 
modities into consumption in needy 
areas of the free world, while preventing 
economic destruction of producers and 
other handlers. 

Our domestic farm income-protection 
program can and should be made fully 
consistent with the commonsense peace 
and abundance kind of foreign economic 
policy. Favorable consideration of this 
resolution is a logical step in solving 
problems of primary producers both in 
the United States and the other nations 
where our kind of democratic liberty is 
being sought. 

I take pride, Mr. President, in the sup- 
port given by the Senate to programs 
of technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment abroad, made possible by our 
agricultural abundance. In this con- 
nection, however, I invite attention to 
the fact that a prosperous and sound 
economy is not something that is status 
quo. We have learned this lesson in 
the United States. We know that an 
expanding economy is made possible by 
many actions to stabilize our primary in- 
dustries and that these actions must be 
continuing or a sound thriving economy 
can change into a full-scale depression. 
We have all lived through the dark days 
of depression. 

To be fully effective, our programs of 
technical assistance in underdeveloped 
ureas should operate in connection with 
economically sound primary industries. 
It is these industries, and I include agri- 
cultural pursuits, that are the very basis 
of any nation’s economy. 

The most persistent, most disturbing, 
and most perplexing of modern economic 
problems is the human suffering and 
relative stagnation enforced upon pri- 
mary producers by the extreme ups and 
downs in the prices of raw materials and 
consequently in their realized and ex- 
pected incomes. The problem is serious 
in all the more highly developed nations. 
It is even more seriously present and 
damaging in the lesser developed nations. 

Wide swings in raw material prices 
present farmers or prospective investors 
in raw material development with a very 
large variation in expectations as to re- 
turns that may be earned by opening 
up and developing an augmented raw 
material supply. This condition is one 
of the great risks where at any moment 
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not only may part of the investment be 
rendered valueless but returns may even 
fail to cover day-to-day operating costs 
and the entire enterprise be forced to 
shut down with attendant loss of in- 
come and human suffering. 

Faced with such great uncertainty in 
expectations, potential investors are 
hesitant to open up or to expand enter- 
prises which are currently profitable but 
which may at any time dip drastically 
below the break-even line through no 
fault of the enterprise management it- 
self. The multiplication of this kind 
of situation throughout farming and all 
other raw materials industries puts a 
very severe damper upon the rate of 
economic development in these indus- 
tries. 

This slowing down of the rate of ex- 
pansion in raw material industries not 
only reduces the supply of such mate- 
rials to meet human needs and to fuel 
manufacturing and other secondary in- 
dustries, it also holds down the pur- 
chasing power of persons and firms on 
the rate materials sector and thus cuts 
down on sales, scale of operation, and 
consequently of income and purchasing 
power of the industrial and service seg- 
ments of the economy. Consequently, 
the entire economy idles along at a lower 
rate of production and expansion than 
needs to be the case. In the more highly 
industrialized nations the symptoms are 
seen in chronically depressed industries 
like farming and coal mining in the 
United States. Among the lesser indus- 
trialized nations, a drop in raw material 
prices can bring an entire nation dan- 
gerously close to bankruptcy and can di- 
rectly cause a widespread drop in per- 
sonal income and standards of living 
of the entire population. 

Such protective or evasive action when 
taken unilaterally by different nations 
helps to solve the problems caused by 
fluctuating raw material prices only at 
the cost of reducing the magnitude of 
international exchange of commodities 
and thus results in the loss by all nations 
of the advantages of specialization. Ev- 
erybody, in all nations, has less real in- 
come and a lower standard of living than 
he might otherwise be able to attain. 

Through the administrative machinery 
of an international food and raw ma- 
terials reserve or world food bank, the 
established price of each different raw 
material that enters importantly into in- 
ternational trade would be negotiated 
and agreed upon. 

Mr. President, an international food 
and raw materials reserve or world food 
bank would operate in coordination with 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. Among the national 
restrictions we now have that hold down 
greater international exchange of com- 
modities is the desire of nations to pre- 
serve their monetary position in differ- 
ent currencies, particularly dollars and 
pounds sterling. The international food 
and raw materials reserve would com- 
pletely eliminate this problem by operat- 
ing in terms of all currencies on the basis 
of internationally agreed-upon official 
exchange rates. 
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This resolution does not establish an 
international agency. The resolution 
calls upon the President to undertake 
negotiations with other nations for the 
establishment under United Nations aus- 
pices an international food and raw ma- 
terials reserve. Any agreement reached 
would be subject to review and ratifica- 
tion by the Congress of the United States. 
Appropriations for our share in the op- 
eration of an international food and raw 
materials reserve would be possible only 
through favorable action of both the 
Senate and House. 

Mr. President, one of the objectives 
of the World Food Conference to which 
President Kennedy has given leadership 
will be to initiate discussion between rep- 
resentatives of the nations in attendance 
that will lay the foundation for success- 
ful negotiation of the international food 
and raw materials reserve. I support the 
calling together of the nations of the 
free world in a World Food Conference 
and I believe that such a conference 
would be a significant first step toward 
achieving the objectives of the resolution 
that I have introduced in the Senate 
today. 

Furthermore, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the President for tak- 
ing the initiative in offering to the United 
Nations $40 million in food commodities 
to be distributed by the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization. The 
administration’s realistic approach to the 
alleviation of human suffering through- 
out the world through the means of the 
Food for Peace Agency and the United 
Nations can only be complemented by 
the proposal which I am offering today. 





FEDERAL GRANTS FOR SCHOOLS OF 
PHARMACY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments to S. 1072, a bill 
offered by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare [Mr. Hit], which provides 
grants for the construction of medical, 
dental, and public health teaching facili- 
ties, as well as scholarships to medical 
and dental students. My amendments 
would provide that such grants would 
also be available for schools of pharmacy 
and students of pharmacy. And I ask 
that these amendments be referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare which has S. 1072 before it for 
consideration. 

In support of my amendments, I invite 
my colleagues’ attention to the 1957 re- 
port of the Surgeon General’s Consult- 
ant Group on Medical Education. In 
that informative document, entitled 
“Physicians for a Growing America,” 
notice was taken of the growing short- 
age of qualified personnel in the allied 
health professions and a plea made for 
alleviation of such shortages as well as 
of those found in the medical and dental 
professions. The consultant group 
found shortages of trained people in 
practically every one of the many pro- 
fessional and technical careers in the 
health field. Intensive recruitment of 
young people for these many essential 
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health services, including medicine, is 
imperative. 

In similar vein the Surgeon General’s 
Consultant Group emphasized the wis- 
dom of associating the problem of medi- 
cine with those in the related health 
professions. Physicians cannot carry 
their load of responsibility without com- 
petent and well-trained teammates and 
associates. 

There is increasing recognition of inter- 
related responsibility of health workers with 
a variety of skills and educational prepara- 
tions. One evidence of this is the develop- 
ment of university-based health centers with 
closely related schools of medicine, dentist- 
ry, nursing, and other health professions. 

In 1900, for every physician in practice 
there was one other professional health 
practitioner; today, there are four such per- 
sons for every physician. 


Fharmacy leaders in assessing the 
manpower requirements of the profes- 
sion have reached conclusions consistent 
with the report of the Surgeon General’s 
Consultant Group. According to the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, 
representing 36,000 independent retail 
pharmacists, the supply of registered 
pharmacists has failed to keep pace with 
the surging American population growth 
of recent years: 


In 1930, when there were only 88,000 regis- 
tered pharmacists, the United States had 69 
pharmacists for every 100,000 persons in the 
population. By comparison, there are only 
67 pharmacists per 100,000 persons today, 
even though we have nearly 120,000 regis- 
tered pharmacists. 

These statistics become even more mean- 
ingful when it is considered that, some 30 
years ago, almost all registered pharmacists 
were working in retail drugstores, while 
currently about 10 percent are employed 
in such related health areas as pharma- 
ceutical research and development, phar- 
macy education, ethical drug promotion and 
distribution, hospital pharmacies and Fed- 
eral and State public health agencies, in- 
cluding military d es. In other 
words, the failure to keep the supply of 
registered pharmacists in line with popula- 
tion growth since 1930 has been aggravated 
by the fact that at least 10 percent of to- 
day’s pharmacists are not available for re- 
tail drugstore work. Small wonder, then, 
that a vexing shortage of pharmacists for 
prescription counter duty is found to exist 
in retail pharmacies across the country. 

At the same time, it should be under- 
stood that the registered pharmacists ac- 
tive in the related health fields mentioned 
above do not satisfy the numerical require- 
ments for pharmacists in those areas, either. 
The demand for pharmacists in such areas 
far exceeds the available supply. Over the 
past 30 years, very little preparation of any 
kind was made to meet what have become 
the substantial needs for trained phar- 
macists in such associated fields of interest. 


Unhappily, the current shortage of 
pharmacists seems certain to become 
even more pronounced in the years 
ahead. As may be noted in the enclosed 
statistical projection—see table A— 
more than 160,000 registered phar- 
macists will be required 15 years from 
now to satisfy the needs stemming from 
continued population growth only, as- 
suming that current ratio of availability 
of pharmacists can be termed adequate. 
Of this number, an estimated 10,000 
will be needed in hospital pharmacies 
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and another 2,000 to meet what are 
probably the minimum requirements for 
teaching and research. For the most 
part, the others will be engaged in re- 
tail pharmacy and allied health fields, 
as is the case today. 

Other statistical studies on profes- 
sional pharmacy requirements for the 
future likewise support the need for 
sharply stepping up pharmacy school 
graduates as soon as possible. One such 
projection—see table B—was worked out 
by Dr. Charles W. Bliven, dean of the 
School of Pharmacy, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C., and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy. A 
notable conclusion of Dr. Bliven is: 

The annual total need of pharmacy grad- 
uates to maintain the historical ratio of 67 
pharmacists to every 100,000 citizens seems 
beyond that possible even with capacity 
classes in all AACP schools. 


Another study—see table C—by the 
National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy discloses that, even without con- 
sidering population growth, pharmacy 
school graduates will not meet the ordi- 
nary replacement needs of the profes- 
sion in 1961 and only barely so in 1962. 
Although the NABP study does show 
that pharmacy’s ordinary replacement 
needs will be met for the year 1963, it 
should be noted that the projected net 
gain in pharmacists—over replacement 
needs—for the period 1961 to 1963, in- 
clusive, is only 1,354. This modest in- 
crease will not allow maintenance of the 
historical 67 to 100,000 ratio of pharma- 
cists to population. In fact, the ratio 
will drop to 64 to 100,000 by the end of 
1963. I might add that in my own State 
of Minnesota, a critical shortage of 
pharmacists will persist through 1963 
and probably beyond. 

To achieve even our minimum goals 
in the supply of registered pharmacists 
will require much larger pharmacy 
school enrollments and _= graduations. 
But, as cited by Dean Bliven: 

Almost all pharmacy schools are operat- 
ing at capacity levels. 


That being the case, pharmacy school 
facilities will have to be substantially 
enlarged and teaching staffs correspond- 
ingly inereased to take care of the addi- 
tional students to be enrolled, all with- 
out reducing the present high quality of 
pharmaceutical education. 

For success in this important under- 
taking, some Federal assistance will be 
required by the pharmacy schools just 
as with the medical and dental schools. 
Accordingly, I am proposing an amend- 
ment to S. 1072 which would make our 
Nation’s pharmacy schools eligible for 
the matching grants program that the 
bill extends to medical and dental 
schools. I am also proposing an amend- 
ment making pharmacy students eligible 
for the scholarship funds that S. 1072 
would offer medical and dental students. 
The needs of all the health professions 
should be met in an all-embracing, non- 
discriminatory manner. 

Should my suggested amendments be 
incorporated in S. 1072, Congress would 
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be following persuasive precedent. As 
will be recalled, Congress has provided 
for pharmacy schools in other aid pro- 
grams designed primarily for medical 
and dental schools. One such instance 
is the Health Research Facilities Act of 
1956 which provides for financial grants- 
in-aid to non-Federal and nonprofit in- 
stitutions for health research programs. 
In another notable instance, Congress 
has arranged for pharmacy schools to 
accept money grants from the National 
Institutes of Health for health research 
projects. 

I shall ask the committee having juris- 
diction over S. 1072 to accept my pro- 
posed amendments. I am hopeful that 
such approval will be given and that the 
amended bill will soon thereafter be fa- 
vorably acted upon by the Congress. 
Prompt and decisive action is demanded 
to reverse the acute shortages of physi- 
cians, dentists, and registered pharma- 
cists evident in the health professions. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that tables A, B, and C, to which 
I have referred, be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the tables will be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The tables presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY are as follows: 

Taste A.—Pharmacists for a growing 
America * 


Need of 
harma- 
cists at 


Annual 

replace- | Actual 
ment replace- 
present | need at ment, 
ratio of | 3.5 per- total ¢ 

67:100,000} cent # 


180, 000, 000 
196, 000, 000 


Total U.S. 
population 2 


Year 


1 Compiled by the National Association of Retail 
Druggists (1960). 

2 Based on series 2 figures from Bureau of Census. 

3 Factor of 3.5 pres supplied by the National] As- 
sociation of Boards of See 

4 Represents pharmacy school graduates. 


TABLE B.—Average annual number of phar- 
macists, and requirements for replace- 
ments, new entrants, and total need for 
pharmacists for 5-year periods, 1960-75 + 


Average 
annual |___ 
number 

of phar- | Replace- 

macists ?| ments * 


122, 200 


Requirements 


Total 


Period 
New 
entrants 


”0 2, 200 
0 2, 400 


4, 
4, 
5, 3, 000 


3 
7¢ 
100 


1970-75 Rigtade 146, 000 


1 Based on population increase as being linear. 

2 re on 1960 pharmacist-to-population ratio of 
67 : 
“Sen Caleutated at 3.5 percent of number of pharmacists. 

CONCLUSIONS 
riod 1960-65, schools and colleges will 
average, about one-half the number of 
to maintain the historical 
enroliments are increased 


aie the 
uce, on t 
harmacists necessar. 
a's er ratio, un 


2. During 1965-70, the annual need will be about twice 
the number of of graduates as produced in June 1960. 

3. The annual total need to maintain the 67 : 100,000 
ratio is iene peyend that possible even with capacity 
classes in all AACP schools. 



































TaBLe C 
Number Potential replacements enrolled in col- Number | _ Potential replacements enrolled in col- 
aaiier leges of pharmacy 2 roa Nu sehat leges of pharmacy ? 
tered replace- j|__ ~ iy erec NT TE ea 
pharma- Ghonne pharma- | ments 
cists needed | For 1960 | For 1961 | For 1962] For 1963 cists needed | For 1960} For 1961 | For 1962} For 1963 
engaged annu- senior senior junior sopho- engaged annu- senior senior junior sopho- 
as such | ally, 3.5 | students, | students, | students, more as such } ally, 3.5 | students, | students, | students,| more 
Jan. 1, | percent fall of fall of fallof | students, Jan. 1, | percent fall of fall of fall of students, 
1960 | 1959 2 1960 3 1960 3 fall of 1960 ! 1959 2 1960 3 1960 ° fall of 
1960 1960 ° 
paaNe-avorersnnses RET MEPs ge) ge] Mk. OP RON RD BRL a ae ie ca 
I atin tet ide , 2 2 3 New Jersey...------- ; 34. 7 j ¢ 
Arkansas ° 884 30. 9 21 22 2 31 New Hampshire 332 11.6 0 0 0 | 0 
California.........--- 9, 439 330. 4 143 225 187 199 | od aa hatte aod : a a = a - a 
‘olorado.....-------- 1, 824 63. 8 29 23 7 45 || New York......--.-- 13, 99 80. 2 ov 5b2 577 
Sempetions pminn semient 1, 958 68. 5 77 74 95 108 bed one ---- 1 HY sa. “= 48 | 81 | = 
NOE ntannncace 235 8.2 0 0 0 0 |} North Dakota__-_-..- 355 2. 5 55 65 | o 
District of Columbia. 1, 583 55. 4 47 69 56 WO Tr Omeis 555. 6 55.-4. 5, 560 194, 6 | 190 207 730 286 
PUR Sie os5... 2, 976 104. 2 5S 63 70 202 |} Oklahoma. --..-- ad 1, 658 58.0 76 87 98 | 137 
GOOG s ction <nwssose 2, 422 84.8 124 110 126 199 || Oregon.......-.--- 1, 241 43.4 38 49 40 |} 88 
ek catintdienAnenn ” 437 15.3 40 32 23 40 || Pennsylvania__......| 9, 400 329. 0 334 310 372 | 424 
emetic 7,231 | 253.1 89 90 135 212 || Rhode Island........ 710 24.8 15 15 | i9 | 30 
Oo ge ere eee 2) 795 97.8 128 137 1f2 203 South Carolina. - _..- 1, 008 35. 3 51 51 58 118 
BOWERS. cdediss ip 1 507 55. 9 109 90 86 = | =— Dakota....-.-- a = e 8 S = & I = 
r - ne ‘ or € € « ~ ont ot ork ee 2,126 
Reutucky......- 1244 35 re =O % 87 || Texas... ---] 5 563] 108.7 140 164 156 82 
Louisiana aaieneamearncn 2, 167 75.8 69 82 117 119 —— Shela ai = S ® c % . 
Maryland... 3| she] 44] 8] 8 68 || Virginiasmcwww| 164] 58] 58). Soh. os 8 
Massachusetts 4, 400 154.0 170 160 168 240 Washington... oth ee 2 740 95. 9 87 A S 2 
Michigan ae 5, 650 197. 7 220 172 1 58 220 West Virginia......-. ‘ 620 21 7 17 20 7 a 
Minnesota. 1, 886 66.0 24 33 32 39 Wisconsin. ..-_...--. 2, 284 79 9 58 7 25 
Mississippi. - . 1, 291 45.2 46 47 p = ii Wyoming-.......-.-.-.- 278 9.7 28 15 23 30 
Missouri 3, 070 107.4 108 96 2 —— eer” pie = oe CTE oT YB ———|— — 
Montana "407 14.2 25 15 22 20 Totelid..ce3- 116, 707 | 4,084.7 3, 645 3, 691 4, 091 5, 824 
Nebraska 920 32,2 49 14 36 54 





! Census and license data compilation, NABP proceedings, 1960, 


2? AAOP report on enrollment, fall term, 1959, 
* AACP report on enrollment, fali term, 1960. 


Replacements: This tabuiation prepared by the National Association of Boards 








of Pharmacy, indicates that the number of pharmacy graduates will hardly be 


enough to meet the replacement needs of the profession this year and next *.* * but 
will be sufficient in 1963. The replacement need figures are based on the assumption 


that 3.5 percent of all pharmacists die, retire, or leave the profession each year. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 314 OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
OF 1944—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] may be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1467) to amend 
section 314 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act of 1944, which I introduced— 
for myself and other Senators—on 
March 29, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, RELATING TO DUTY ON 
SHRIMPS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the junior Senator from Alas- 
ka (Mr. GRUENING] may be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1571) to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to impose a duty 
on shrimps and to provide for duty-free 
entry of unprocessed shrimps annually 
in an amount equal to imports of 
shrimps in 1960, which I introduced— 
for myself and other Senators—on April 
13, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
- unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 


ator from: Ohio [Mr. Younc] and the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL] be listed as additional cosponsors 
of S. 1633, the bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing, 
and that at the next printing of the bill, 
their names be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





RULES FOR SAFETY PRESCRIBED 
BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor on S. 1669, a bill to 
provide that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall prescribe rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair 
of certain parts on railroad cars, and to 
require carriers by railroad to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, track- 
age, and traffic in safe and suitable con- 
dition, and for other purposes. This bill 
was introduced on April 18 by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MaGnuson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on April 

18, 1961, the distinguished senior Sena- 

tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 

introduced S. 1670, to amend the Inter- 


state Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, insure protection 
of the public interest, and for other pur- 
poses. On behalf of the Senator from 
Washington, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Case] be 
added as a cosponsor at the next print- 
ing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





CREATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON CONSUMERS INTERESTS—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Kr- 
FAUVER] may be added as a cosponsor of 
the resolution (S. Res. 115) to create the 
Select Committee on Consumers Inter- 
ests, submitted by Mrs. NEUBERGER on 
March 24, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





STANDARDS FOR CERTAIN PARTS 
ON RAILROAD CARS—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 18, 1961, the names of 
Senators CARROLL, Sm1TH of Maine, Moss, 
McCartTry, NEUBERGER, McNamara, 
MorsE, Hart, HUMPHREY, Younc of North 
Dakota, Cooper, Burpick, McGee, 
CHAVEz, and BrBLeE were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the bill (S. 1669) to 
provide that the Interstate Commerce 








Commission shall prescribe rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair 
of certain parts on railroad cars, and to 
require carriers by railroad to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, track- 
age, and traflic in safe and suitable con- 
dition, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson on April 18, 1961. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSUMERS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 20, 1961, the names of 
Mr. Lonc of Missouri and Mr. Cannon 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1688) to establish a Depart- 
ment of Consumers in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective 
representation of the economic interests 
of consumers; to coordinate the ad- 
ministration of consumer services by 
transferring to such Department certain 
functions of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department 
of Labor, and other agencies; and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. KE- 
FAUVER (for himself and other Senators) 
on April 20, 1961. 





AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL AIR- 
PORT ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 24, 1961, the names of 
Senators Lonc of Missouri, THURMOND, 
SALTONSTALL, and Morse were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 1703) 
to amend the Federal Airport Act so as 
to extend the time for making grants 
under the provisions of such act, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
roneEy (for himself and other Senators), 
on April 24, 1961. 





EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK LOANS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 24, 1961, the names of 
Senators Lone of Missouri, CHuRCH, 
METCALF, CHAVEZ, HicKEy, JACKSON, 
RANDOLPH, ENGLE, MAGNUSON, and YAR- 
BOROUGH were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1710) to amend 
the act of April 6, 1949, as amended, so 
as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make emergency livestock 
loans. under such act until July 14, 1963, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Moss on April 24, 1961. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION AND RADIO REGU- 
LATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will hold a hearing 
at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, May 2, 
in room 4221, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the International Telecommuni- 
cation Convention—Executive J—and 
the Radio Regulations—Executive I. 
Persons interested in these conventions 
should contact the committee clerk. 
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NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

James B. Brennan, of Wisconsin, to 
be U.S. attorney for the eastern district 
of Wisconsin, for a term of 4 years, vice 
Edward G. Minor; 

William J. Andrews, of Georgia, to be 
U.S. marshal, for the northern district 
of Georgia, for a term of 4 years, vice 
William C. Littlefield; 

Keith Hardie, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
marshal, for the western district of Wis- 
consin, for a term of 4 years, vice Ray H. 
Schoonover; 

Fred F. Hoh, of Ohio, to be US. 
marshal, for the southern district of 
Ohio, for a term of 4 years, vice Howard 
C. Botts; and 

Peyton Norville, Jr., of Alabama, to be 
U.S. marshal, for the northern district 
of Alabama, for a term of 4 years, vice 
Pervie L. Dodd, retired. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Thursday, May 4, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Statement by him on the 26th annual 
convention of the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

Article entitled “Human Relations Goes 
to Washington,” written by Senator Purmipe 
A. Hart and published in the Committee 
Reporter of March 1961. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

Address entitled “The Nation’s Stake in 
Atomic Power,” delivered by Representative 
Cuer Hottrrerd, of California, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
at the 1961 convention of the American 
Public Power Association at San Antonio, 
Tex., on April 25, 1961. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Editorial entitled “One Hundred Years of 
the Times,” published in the Watertown 
(N.Y.) Daily Times of April 22, 1961; letters 
from President Kennedy, Vice President 
Johnson, and Governor Rockefeller on same 
subject. 





FOREIGN POLICY AND THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a speech I delivered on 
April 24, before the Duquesne Univer- 
sity Law School Alumni Association, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The speech was en- 
titled “Foreign Policy and the New Ad- 
ministration.” 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Speech delivered by Senator MANSFIELD at 
Duquesne University Law Alumni Banquet, 
Apr. 24, 1961, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

The responsibility for the conduct of our 
relations with other nations rests only with 
the administration in power. The President 
assumes this responsibility when he takes 
Office on January 20. But foreign policy 
does not come to an end with one admin- 
istration and begin anew with the next. 
The slate is not wiped clean every 4 years. 
There is a continuity of the problems which 
confront the Nation from abroad and a con- 
tinuity of the responses of our Government 
to these problems from one administration 
to another. 

This is not to say that a particular admin- 
istration will not stamp the course of foreign 
policy with the brand of its own ideas. 
The process, however, is a slow one. It is 
slow partly because the problems which we 
face abroad are not of our exclusive creation 
and, hence, are not amenable to our exclu- 
sive remedies. And, partly, it is slow because 
the impact of the ideas of a new adminis- 
tration must permeate a large and complex 
bureaucracy within our own Government 
before they make themseives felt in action 
on the problems to which they are directed. 

We can grasp the significance of this con- 
tinuity in foreign policy by reference to re- 
cent events in Cuba and in Laos. In the 
one instance, President Kennedy had urged 
an alliance for progress of all the American 
Republics. Within this concept, he presented 
a broad and cohesive outline for a coopera- 
tive advance in the relations of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. The presenta- 
tion was well received by other Republics of 
the Americas. New vistas of common bene- 
fit were opened by it. 

Nevertheless, within 90 days of the Presi- 
dent’s taking office we were not yet at the 
beginning of this peaceful advance but 
rather face-to-face with a military crisis in 
Cuba brought about by the launching of an 
invasion of anti-Castro forces. Instead of 
being in a position to move forward on a 
new constructive approach to all of Latin 
America, the administration was compelled 
to direct its attention to a critical Juncture 
in our relations with one nation of the 
region. 

This juncture was reached during this ad- 
ministration. But the roads leading to it 
began many months ago. The juncture rep- 
resented the culmination of an accumula- 
tion of hostility on the part of Cuba to this 
Nation and an accumulation of our re- 
sponses to that hostility. 

On the other side of the globe, in Laos, 
something similar has transpired. In fact, 
this situation had already reached the point 
of crisis even before the new administration 
took office. It had reached this stage be- 
cause in preceding years a peaceful land, 
once remote from the rest of the world, had 
been turned into a bone of contention in 
the larger clash of ideologies and power else- 
where in the world. As a result the people 
of Laos who until recent years had scarcely 
ever heard a shot fired in anger found them- 
selves the focal point of steadily converging 
military forces from outside. Military 
clashes in Laos which produced the imme- 
diate crisis involved but a handful of men. 
But these clashes opened fissures with large 
implications for world peace. 

The direct involvement of the Soviet 
Union in Laos as a supplier of military aid 
to Laotian factions was one factor in pro- 
ducing the crisis and a factor of compara- 
tively recent vintage. But it was preceded 
by the involvement of the Chinese-sup- 
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ported North Vietnamese Government for a 
long time in a similar role. The sum total 
of this outside Communist involvement in 
the local Laotian situation and its progres- 
sive enlargement is not measurable. But 
our own progressive involvement will give 
us some insight into the process by which 
the Laotians were plucked from the ob- 
scurity of remote southeast Asia and stead- 
ily moved into a focus of worldwide sig- 
nificance, 

When I first visited Laos in 1953, there 

were only two American junior officials in 
the entire country. There was no aid pro- 
gram to speak of and, may I add, no Lao- 
tian army to speak of, to aid. But 7 years 
later, by the time the Laotian crisis broke 
in full force in the very last days of the 
Eisenhower administration, there were in 
Laos hundreds of U.S. officials of several 
agencies and departments. We had ex- 
pended hundreds of millions of dollars on 
aid, largely for military purposes. We had 
financed the training of thousands of 
Laotian soldiers. And, finally, our own 
naval and other forces had converged in the 
general vicinity of Laos because of the 
steady advance of Communist-oriented 
Laotians in the country. This vast com- 
mitment of our resources, not unlike that 
of the Communists, had little to do with 
either the needs or realities of the situation 
in Laos. It had much to do with winning 
hollow propaganda victories in the cold 
war. 
To this situation, too, President Kennedy 
brought new ideas. In specifics he worked 
with the United Kingdom and India in an 
effort to bring about a cease-fire and the 
neutralization of Laos. In other words, he 
sought to take Laos out of the cold war. 
Left to their own devices, the Laotian peo- 
ple would ask for nothing more. From the 
point of view of the great powers this solu- 
tion would mark a significant step toward 
@® more rational world situation, one which 
anyone of them could take in the interests 
of peace with little, if any, sacrifice of sig- 
nificant national interests. 

The initial Soviet reaction to this pro- 
posal seemed favorable enough. Neverthe- 
less, in the working out of the details 
through the existing channels of diplomacy, 
weeks of delay have ensued. 

All the while, professions of the desire 
for peace in Laos have continued and all 
the while, the fighting has continued in 
that country. All the while, the jockeying 
for some assumed advantage has gone on by 
much the same responses with which this 
situation has been dealt for years. 

The crises in Laos and Cuba reveal vividly 
the continuity of both the problems and 
responses in foreign policy and the diffi- 
culties of altering either overnight. With- 
out wishing to downgrade the seriousness of 
either situation, I must emphasize, however, 
that they are but a fractional part of a 
larger picture. Behind Cuba stands the 
vast panorama of continuing difficulties and 
@ continuing inadequacy of response to 
them with respect to all of Latin America. 
Yet this far more significant picture can 
be overlooked in a fixation on the sensa- 
tional developments within the troubled 
island just 90 miles off our shores. We 
have managed to live with a militantly 
hostile Cuba for 2 years. I do not believe 
we could live very well for 2 days with 
&® militantly hostile Latin America. 

Yet, what has happened in Cuba under 
Castro can occur in other Latin American 
countries. The seed of Castroism is com- 
pounded of ruthless totalitarian technique 
Plus messianic indigenous leadership, plus 
support from outside this hemisphere. It 
is doubtful that this seed can grow except 
in the soil of social and economic discon- 
tent. Unfortunately such soil covers much 
of Latin America, from the Caribbean 
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It is at least conceivable that this hemi- 
sphere can be insulated from a flow from 
without of material support to totalitarian 
forces within but the task would be im- 
mensely difficult and costly and of only lim- 
ited efficacy. It is not conceivable, however, 
that in this day and age of instant and easy 
communications, this hemisphere can be 
isolated from the transference of totalitarian 
techniques from elsewhere. Nor can the 
appearance of messianic indigenous leader- 
ship in Latin American countries be fore- 
stalled because what is indigenous to Latin 
America is by definition beyond the control 
of this Nation. 

If it is to our interests—and it is—to pre- 
vent the spread of a divisive and hostile to- 
talitarianism throughout the hemisphere, 
there is one point at which a check may be 
feasible. That point is where a cooperative 
effort with others renders the soil of the 
Americas infertile to the seed of totalitarian- 
ism before it takes root. And in substance, 
that is the idea which the President ex- 
pressed in such comprehensive form a few 
weeks ago in his speech on an Alliance for 
Progress in the Western Hemisphere. It is 
one thing to advance this idea. It is another 
to bring it to fruition—to promote that eco- 
nomic and social progress which alone prom- 
ises the removal of the acids of mass dis- 
content from the soil of this hemisphere. 

There was much to do with respect to 
social and economic conditions in Latin 
America before this administration took of- 
fice. After the recent developments in Cuba 
there is still much to do. Time was short 
when this administration took over. Now 
it may be even shorter. 

If the situation in Latin America is to be 
altered so that it will no longer provide an 
incubus for totalitarianism then a great ef- 
fort must be made along the lines of the 
alliance for progress proposal which the Pres- 
ident has advanced and that effort must 
begin to take concrete form in the very near 
future. The effort, moreover, must be a co- 
operative one because the stake of Latin 
Americans is far greater and more direct 
than our own and, in great part, the situa- 
tion is amenable to change only as Latin 
Americans are willing to change it. But if 
they are willing to do what must be done 
for freedom and progress within their own 
countries, then the stake of this Nation in 
the future of this hemisphere is such that 
we must be prepared to join with them in 
the effort. I know that the President is so 
prepared. Are the rest of us also prepared? 
If we, no less than the Latin Americans, are 
willing to face the dimensions of the difficul- 
ties and act in concert on them, then the 
President’s ideas of an Alliance for Progress 
can be and will be interpreted into effective 
action. 

Not unlike Cuba, the crisis in Laos is but 
the visible tip of a vast iceberg involving the 
mainland of western Asia. It is not only in 
Laos that the conditions of peace do not yet 
exist. We may see them, there, now in 
striking form. But if we look beneath the 
tip, we will see that the difficulties which 
confront us, particularly, fork out from Laos 
into Thailand and even more so into Viet- 
nam. Nor do they end at the sea off south- 
east Asia. The conditions of peace in any 
reliable sense do not exist at Formosa or in 
Korea any more than in Vietnam or Laos. 
In all of these situations, the new admin- 
istration begins with what may best be 
described as the response of the holding 
action. Such stability as exists in them, in 
part, is knitted together with huge aid pro- 
grams of one kind or another, backed with 
a heavy deployment of our own military 
forces in the general area. 

At best, these situations will remain un- 
certain for some time to come. At best, the 
response which we have heretofore given 
to them will have to be continued for some 
time to come. It is not yet clear to what 
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extent these situations can be alteréd in the 
direction of a more durable and less costly 
peace by more effective diplomacy but I am 
confident that the President will not hesi- 
tate to bring to bear new ideas to that end. 
We shall not know the possibilities until 
ideas have been tested and, I may add, that 
this testing has already begun in Laos. 

It will be a cautious process—this testing— 
because the President is a prudent man who 
has uppermost in mind the security of this 
nation. It will be a slow process for reasons 
which I have already set forth. But if it is 
possible to achieve a more stable and less 
costly peace in the Far East, I know that the 
President will leave no stone unturned in 
his efforts to achieve it. 

What applies to Latin America and to 
southeast Asia and the Far East, applies 
also to Europe and to Africa. We have been 
involved deeply in the problems of the 
former for a long time. In the last year or 
two we have become involved significantly 
in the problems of the latter. I shall not, 
today, go into the details of the situation 
which confronts us on these continents. 
Nevertheless, I would point out by way of 
example that the division of Berlin and 
Germany has not disappeared with the ad- 
vent of a new administration. Nor have the 
weaknesses in NATO dissolved merely be- 
cause we have installed a new President. 
Nor have the Eastern European nations yet 
obtained that degree of national freedom of 
action which permits a full measure of con- 
tact with Western Europe, a condition which 
must prevail if there is to be a sound peace 
on that Continent. 

I shall not go into detail, either, on the 
vastly complicated problems of trying to 
bring control over the weapons of mass 
destruction and a measure of reduction in 
the great burden of taxation on our people 
and all peoples which is entailed in billions 
upon billions of armaments expenditures. 
These problems were complex on the day 
this administration took office. They grow 
more complex as each day passes without 
the beginnings of a solution. 

As with Latin America and southeast Asia, 
the President may be expected to bring to 
bear new ideas on all of these problems of 
foreign policy which he inherits. Indeed, 
some ideas already have been initiated. 
The process of making these ideas effective, 
however, is, as I have already noted, at best 
& clow one. After years of close observation, 
moreover, I am personally persuaded that 
the machinery of this process within the 
executive branch of this Government has 
grown so cumbersome and ineffective that 
there is grave danger to the principle of re- 
sponsible leadership by the President. I 
would hope, therefore, that this administra- 
tion would proceed promptly to a thorough 
overhaul of the machinery of intelligence 
which functions in many departments and 
agencies in a fashion which deeply influences 
foreign policy and its conduct. 

I would hope, further, that the ma- 
chinery for the countless secondary 
decisions of policy through which the Presi- 
dent’s ideas and primary decisions are 
evolved would be thoroughly overhauled and 
streamlined and that the preponderant re- 
sponsibility in these matters would be 
lodged where it has not been for many 
years—in the Office of the Secretary of State. 

The difficulties which we face in the world 
are immense. The responsibility of the 
President in connection with them are 
enormous. He carries the ultimate burden 
for all of us Democrats and Republicans 
alike. He has a right to expect general sup- 
port in these matters, a support which must 
include, may I say, constructive criticism 
in matters of foreign policy. 

I want to say that he has had that kind 
of support in Congress for the first 3 
months that he has been in office. He has 
had it from Democrats and Republicans 








alike. I am confident that he has it and 


will continue to have it from the people of 
the United States. 





SECRETARY UDALL’S COMMENTS 
ON THE ANTI-CASTRO CUBAN 
INVASION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
among those who on Sunday watched 
the ABC television program, “Issues and 
Answers,” on which the guest was Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall. 

I did not get the impression that Sec- 
retary Udall, in his remarks on the anti- 
Castro Cuban invasion, was criticizing 
either President Eisenhower or Vice 
President Nixon. On the contrary, in 
response to persistent questioning, Secre- 
tary Udall pointed out that the Ameri- 
can people are standing together behind 
a policy conceived by one administra- 
tion and carried out by its successor. 

There has been some criticism of Sec- 
retary Udall. Apparently it comes from 
those who neither saw the program nor 
read the transcript. Some criticism 
comes from those who quote the Wash- 
ington Post in this way: 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall said 
last week’s anti-Castro Cuban invasion was 
conceived a year ago by President Eisenhower 
and then Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 

“They started it and handed it over to Mr. 
Kennedy,” Udall said in a television inter- 
view. 

“Eisenhower directed it,” he said. 
other administration carried it out.” 


I have read the transcript. It shows 
that Secretary Udall spoke in a context 
of national unity. 

Following is a pertinent answer to Mr. 
John Rolfson, ABC commentator, who 
asked: 

Do you think that the American people 
support this kind of an American involve- 
ment in an attack on Castro? 


Secretary Udall replied: 

Well, I don’t think there is any question 
but that they do. The fascinating thing 
about this particular business is that here 
was a plan conceived by one administra- 
tion—this from all I can find out began over 
a year ago and President Eisenhower directed 
it. And here the actual plan was carried 
out under a successor administration. I 
certainly think the attitude of the former 
President, of Mr. Nixon, of these other peo- 
ple is indicative of the fact that we do 
stand together as a people and that whether 
what we did was right or wrong, that there 
is national unity on questions like these. 


Later in the program, Mr. Peter Clap- 
per, ABC Capitol Hill correspondent, 
asked: 

Mr. Secretary, is there anything political 
in the fact that the President has called 
in former President Eisenhower for talks at 
Camp David, and former Vice President 
Nixon? What is the purpose behind this? 


The reply from Secretary Udall: 


I think the purpose of this is national 
unity. After all President Eisenhower and 
his Vice President conceived this plan, they 
started it, they, I suppose, in effect handed 
it on to the President and I think that prob- 
ably his feeling is that he should consult 
with them and let them know what hap- 
pened and give them the facts as best he 
knows them and I think it is part of pre- 
serving this national unity that is so im- 
portant at a time like this. 


“An- 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of the television 
program, “Issues and Answers,” be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

IsSVUES AND ANSWERS 


Guest: The Honorable Stewart L. Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Panel: John Rolfson, ABC Washington 
commentator, and Peter Clapper, ABC Capi- 
tol Hill correspondent. 

The ANNOUNCER. From Washington, D.C., 
the American Broadcasting Co. brings you 
“Issues and Answers.” 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
what are the issues? 

Secretary UDALL. These are times when our 
strength as a people and our character as a 
nation are very much on trial. It seems to 
me as Secretary of Interior and in fact it is 
my deep conviction that the way in which 
we use our national resources, the way that 
we develop these resources, the policies w¢ 
adopt in treating our land and what comes 
from it, that these will have much to say 
about our strength in the future and indeed 
that our character as a people is related to 
our relationship with our land. 

The ANNOUNCER. You have heard the is- 
sues and now for the answers. 

Here to explore the issues are Peter Clap- 
per, ABC Capitol Hill correspondent, and 
John Rolfson, ABC Washington commenta- 
tor. 

To give you the answers, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, former Congress- 
man from Arizona. 

Now with the first question for Secretary 
Udall, Mr. Clapper. 

Mr. CLaPPEer. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned 
that our strength as a nation is on trial. In 
the same line as a member of the Cabinet 
vitally concerned with the prestige of the 
Presidency and the administration, what do 
you think of the President’s prestige in view 
of the Cuban failure? 

Secretary Upat.. Well, Mr. Clapper, there 
is no question at all but that during this 
episode in the past week America’s reputa- 
tion and prestige have been involved. It 
does seem to me that since we were involved 
only peripherally that certainly our coun- 
try’s basic position of strength hasn’t been 
harmed in any way. It would be my hope, 
however—I think there is a great lesson out 
of this, and a bitter lesson, too, and that is 
what the President has been saying since he 
became President and what he said during 
the campaign, that there are many tough 
decisions that face us as a people and that 
we must in facing these questions be able to 
muster the best strength our country has 
and provide the best leadership. I think 
these points have certainly been underscored 
in the last few days. 

Mr. Ciaprer. I want to give you a chance 
to comment on Castro’s comments of today. 
He is making a long speech. I don’t know 
whether it is finished yet or not. He says 
America put its prestige on the line and has 
lost it. 

Secretary UpaLti. Of course Castro is prob- 
ably given more 1o overstatement than any- 
one that I know of and I am sure that he is 
going to have ample time in the future to 
regret any statements of that kind. But I 
certainly think one could overstate our role 
in what happened in the past week. I think 
it is easy for a person to overstate what 
America lost if we lost anything. I would 
hope that what we gain in terms of what we 
learn out of this would far outweigh any- 
thing that we might have lost in terms of 
prestige at the moment. 

Mr. Ro.Frson. Well, Mr. Secretary, what 
about President Kennedy’s standing at 
home? It has been disclosed now that 
our Government principally through the 
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CIA gave aid and advice and equipment and 
transportation to the invaders. Do you think 
that the American people support this kind 
of an American involvement in an attack 
on Castro? 

Secretary UDALL. Well, I don’t think there 
is any question but that they do. The fas- 
cinating thing about this particular business 
is that here was a plan conceived by one 
administration—this from all I can find out 
began over a year ago and President Eisen- 
hower directed it. And here the actual plan 
was carried out under a successor admin- 
istration. I certainly think the attitude of 
the former President, of Mr. Nixon, of these 
other people is indicative of the fact that 
we do stand together as a people and that 
whether what we did was right or wrong, 
that there is national unity on questions 
like these. 

Mr. ROLFSON. Most of our information 
on involvement has come out from officials 
that won’t be quoted. Why isn’t our posi- 
tion and our exact stand in this affair pub- 
licly proclaimed by the President or someone 
else in public? 

Secretary UDALL. Well, I don’t know that 
in matters of this kind which involve very 
subtle and delicate questions whether the 
story probably will ever be told or prob- 
ably whether any particular person knows 
the whole story. Certainly in the previous 
administration when this particular plan 
was being prepared, no one knew anything 
about it. There has to be a certain amount 
of secrecy in it. Obviously our role was a 
very limited one and I should think because 
of that reason, certainly any loss of prestige 
which people are talking about should be a 
minimum one also. 

Mr. C.Lapper. Mr. Secretary, it is pos- 
sible, isn’t it, that a major reorientation is 
taking place in our international relations, 
that perhaps we are going from now on to 
fight the Communists with some of their 
own methods? Do you think this is possible? 

Secretary Upatt.I think certainly the 
President foreshadowed that in his speech 
to the newspaper editors last week, yes, 

Mr. CLAPPER. Isn’t it also possible that 
the American people—there are some indica- 
tions that the American people are further 
ahead of the President than he may think 
in their desire to take some definite action 
against this threat? 

Secretary Upati. I think one thing the 
President has been doing is to try to prepare 
the American people for this and I think 
what he was trying to say and did say very 
eloquently to the American people this past 
week is that we've got to be ready for new 
efforts, that we are dealing with very tough 
people and that we have to be just as tough 
and determined as they are. And I think 
the one danger in the past has been a certain 
complacency by the American people and I 
think the President is trying to arouse the 
people out of it, that is what I would say. 

Mr. Roitrson. Do you think he is spelling 
out specifically enough to the American peo- 
ple what burdens he expects them to bear 
and what sacrifices to make? We don’t 
really know yet what we are supposed to be 
prepared for, do we? 

Secretary UDALL. Well, I think if you lis- 
tened carefully you should be aware of some 
of the things that the President has been 
trying to point out that we must do and 
some of the efforts we must make. Cer- 
tainly in the past 90 days, the first 90 days 
of the administration, he has stepped up our 
major programs. We are making a greater 
effort today. We are trying to prepare for 
some of these things that we are not pre- 
pared for. 

I think one of the things we should learn 
as a result of this recent episode is that we 
weren’t well enough prepared, that our 
methods and perhaps our determination 
wasn’t strong enough and I certainly do not 
think that a new administration that is 
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hardly in its seat should be blamed if there 
was some partial failure in a situation of 
this kind. 

Mr. CuappEr. Mr. Secretary, is there any- 
thing political in the fact that the President 
has called in former President Eisenhower 
for talks at Camp David, and former Vice 
President Nixon? What is the purpose be- 
hind this? 

Secretary Upaty. I think the purpose of 
this is national unity. After all President 
Eisenhower and his Vice President conceived 
this plan, they started it, they, I suppose, in 
effect handed it on to the President and I 
think that probably his feeling is that he 
should consult with them and let them know 
what happened and give them the facts as 
best he knows them and I think it is part 
of preserving this national unity that is so 
important at a time like this. 

Mr. Ro.Frson. Mr. Secretary, a good many 
Members of Congress who went home for 
the Easter vacation came back and have 
since been saying that they found very little 
enthusiasm for the New Frontier at home 
and Mr. Nixon, before this consultation, too, 
of course, said that he found a great deal of 
support for the President as an individual, 
but virtually none for the Kennedy program. 

What are you finding these days? 

Secretary Upatu. I think this is a good bit 
exaggerated. I have been out around the 
country a good bit myself. I think there is 
strong support for the President’s program. 
I think there is perhaps a need for people to 
vocalize it a little more. In fact, I think 
many of the American people who were the 
supporters of the President are sort of sitting 
back and saying, “Well, he is doing so well, 
let him carry the ball.” 

I think they are going to have to realize 
now that it is up to them to pitch in and 
to help arouse grassroots support for the 
President’s program. But I think the inter- 
esting thing is at the same time that the 
President’s program is doing quite well, 
really. 

Mr. Rourson. Are you satisfied with the 
way Congress is handling it, with the speed 
and all that it is going through? 

Secretary UpALL. Congress in some ways 
could move a little faster, but I think gen- 
erally speaking when one compares this ses- 
sion of Congress with previous ones that 
there is a faster pace and that certainly at 
this stage of the game I feel that the Presi- 
dent’s program is doing quite well. 

Mr. CiapPer. Mr. Secretary, you have been 
refreshingly frank in stating several times 
that you play politics to the hilt, even now 
as Secretary of the Interior. Some of your 
Republican critics say that you have been 
doing this by telling Members of Congress to 
vote the way the administration wants in 
order to get certain public works projects 
through. Is this the way it is done? 

Secretary Upatt. In the first place, the 
statement about playing politics to the hilt 
was with reference to Mr. HALLEcK. 

Mr. CLaPrer. Who also does. 

Secretary UpaLL. Yes. I do feel and I have 
always felt as a Congressman—and I am 
schooled in Capitol Hill politics—that Amer- 
ican politics the way both parties tradition- 
ally play it is a good thing and I think when 
one party is in power naturally the members 
of that party, the Congressmen, the Senators, 
are going to get a little preferential treat- 
ment. It has always been that way. I hope 
it always is. This is one of the meanings, to 
me, of the American two-party system. I was 
perhaps a little franker than I should have 
been, but I was, I think, recognizing a reality 
that some politicians like to pretend doesn’t 
exist and that is that there is a little bit of 
old-fashioned politics and that we play it 
every day and I make no bones about it and 
anything I can do to not only help in terms 
of the bills that I am interested in, out of my 
Department, that aime I can do to help 
the President’s program, I will do it, pro- 
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viding it is honorable and providing it is 
proper. 

Mr. Rotrson. We have noticed you involved 
in a number of these bills and moves that 
aren’t really involved in your Department. 
What about your own program? It is not 
going through Congress very fast, is it? 
The Interior program? 

Secretary Upatt. Well, I think our pro- 
gram at this stage of the game is moving 
about as well as most of them. 

Mr. Rotrson. You have a cut of your 
budget request in the House. 

Secretary UpALL. There was a very modest 
cut. 

Mr. Ro.trson. That doesn’t upset you? 

Secretary UpaLu. No, no, we are not at all 
disturbed with the cut. In fact we are hop- 
ing some of it will be restored. The House 
traditionally cuts all the budgets. This is 
traditional. We have several of our main 
programs that are moving quite well. I 
think when this session is through that we 
will have a very good performance in terms 
of legislative bills enacted. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
sit back for a minute here and listen to you 
expound on something a little bit philosoph- 
ical. What is this quiet crisis in conserva- 
tion that you have been talking about? 

Secretary UDALL. Well, something has been 
happening in the United States. Something 
has been happening to our land and to the 
relationship of people to land. In this post- 
war period, for example, we have had a tre- 
mendous population explosion. We have had 
people have much more leisure time. You 
can travel easier. And this has meant that 
people, particularly those—and most Ameri- 
cans have some liking for the out of doors— 
that is, our national parks, our State parks, 
our outdoor recreation areas have felt a 
tremendous pressure in recent years, And 
the crisis is that very little is being done 
about it. City leaders—at the State level 
there has been poor leadership. Nationally 
we have done very little in terms of pro- 
viding the type of outdoor recreation facili- 
ties that are needed for our people, and 
America traditionally it seems to me has— 
part of its greatness and part of its grandeur 
has been that ours has been a spacious land 
and Americans have always had a great out 
of doors in which to test their strength and 
in which to test their understanding of 
themselves. 

I think we are seeing right before our 
eyes, we are making a decision by default. 
We are seeing the American Continent 
change. The bulldozers are advancing and 
the green face of America is disappearing and 
I personally think this is a very serious 
crisis and I am hopeful that this adminis- 
tration can do something about it. 

Mr. CLaprerR. One thing you are hopeful 
of doing from what I have read about your 
program is to provide park facilities in the 
East for easterners. For instance the Dela- 
ware River projects and so on. Is this a 
major reorientation toward the East away 
from the great western parks? 

Secretary Upau.. Well, of course many of 
the great scenic areas are located in the 
West and inevitably this has meant that 
most of our parks are in the West. 

Nothing would please us more—indeed we 
are bending our efforts toward that, to 
have a truly national program. I think one 
of the symbols of this new approach is the 
fact that the number one item on our leg- 
islative calendar is the Cape Cod Seashore 
bill. This is an area where there isn’t any 
large tract of land like this land that could 
be preserved as a part of the National Park 
System. We hope Congress will act speedily 
and this bill will become law. 

We have other plans for the eastern part 
of the United States. I think this is where 
most of the people are and I think this is 
where most of our money and effort ought 
to be spent in the next few years because 
this quiet crisis that I am referring to is 
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more in the East than in the West because 
we still have a little breathing time, we 
still have a little room for maneuver left 
in the western part of the United States. 
We don’t have in the East. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Mr. Secretary, you said you 
would like to see an additional 15 million 
acres added to the national parks. First, 
where would this 15 million acres come from 
and how would you pay for buying it? 

Secretary Upatt. Well some of this land 
would come from what is now public lands, 
which would be converted into parks. Some 
of this land would have to be bought, as we 
are now proposing that we buy the Cape 
Cod land, the Point Reyes National Park 
land, the proposed national park in San 
Francisco, the Padre Island off the coast 
of Texas, and other lands of this kind. When 
you propose buying land east of the Mis- 
sissippi, it is costly. These are areas we 
should have set aside a generation ago and 
we failed to do s0 and we are paying for it 
now. The cost, I might say, is going up very 
rapidly. About every 10 years the cost of 
these lands that would make good park lands 
is doubling. 

Mr. Crapper. I don’t believe any President 
has ever set aside more than about 3% or 
4 million acres during his entire term for 
national parks. You really believe that it 
is possible for the Kennedy administration 
in the next 4 to 8 years to set aside up to 
15 million acres? 

Secretary Upatut. I think if we could lay 
out a proper program and aggressively persue 
it the way no administration has done re- 
cently, I think that we could make that kind 
of record. 

Let me give you an example, here, of what 
is happening in terms of our National Park 
System [referring to chart]: 

There were 3.5 million acres that came in 
prior to Teddy Roosevelt’s time. During 
Teddy Roosevelt’s administration, 1.5 mil- 
lion acres. Here is Taft, 2 million acres. 
Woodrow Wilson, the highwater mark, over 
5 million acres came in in the National Park 
System. Harding, very little. Coolidge and 
Hoover have pretty good records, 3.5 and 3 
million. Franklin Roosevelt’s time, 3.5 
million acres into the National Park System. 
But look in the postwar period, during this 
period of crisis that I am talking about when 
we refer to a population explosion. In Presi- 
dent Truman’s administration only 73,000. 
Under the 8 years of President Eisenhower, 
19,000 acres. You can see that in terms of 
the pressure of people on our remaining park 
resources, that this is a very serious problem 
and I think if as a people we determine to 
make a real record in terms of setting aside 
public lands for use by all of the people that 
we can make one of the finest records that 
has been made and what is more important 
we can set aside for all future generations 
a park system that will keep America a 
spacious land. 

Mr. Rotrson. Mr. Secretary, there are 
some people who are all for you on this 
who agree with the urgency and all the rest, 
but who are nevertheless expressing some 
concern and even some impatience perhaps 
that things aren’t going fast enough, that 
perhaps you aren’t moving fast enough on it. 
Certainly Congress is not. For example the 
wilderness bill that is now in the Interior 
Committee I understand is in great danger. 
This would protect some of these wilderness 
areas from encroachment and from destruc- 
tion. 

What are you doing to help this bill? 

Secretary Upart. Well, I am doing about 
all I can do. I have testified for it on the 
Senate side. I am pushing it for every angle. 
This bill incidentally has had rather rough 
sledding in Congress. This is the third year 
that the wilderness bill has been before the 
Congress. I am hopeful the Senate will act 
on it and this is one of the bills that, al- 
though it doesn’t set aside new land, it gives 
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wilderness status to existing public lands 
and I think this is legislation that our 
country meeds and it would accomplish one 
of the objectives that I have been talking 
about here this afternoon. 

Mr. Rotrson. But I understand there are 
some interests, the lumber interests and the 
mining interests, for example, who are 
bringing great pressure to bear on the com- 
mittee, and there is some prospect that 
whatever bill does come out would be se- 
verely amended and watered down if there is 
one. Are you-— 

Secretary Upati. There has been tradi- 
tionally, going all the way back to Teddy 
Roosevelt’s time—any time you want to set 
aside lands for public use there are special 
interests who oppose it. There are special 
interests opposing the wilderness bill. I 
don’t think they conceive of it properly. I 
think this is in the public interest. 

But we are going to have to push, we are 
going to have to drive. But the Secretary 
of the Interior can’t do it, the President can’t 
do it. The President recommended this leg- 
islation. We are going to have to have some 
help from the people too, so I would say 
that the people out in the country who really 
believe in this legislation had better begin 
pushing it because we can’t do it all at the 
Washington end. 

Mr. Routrson. Mr. Secretary, our guest 
next week on this program will be the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. There is a long his- 
tory of struggle between your Department 
and his overmanagement of some 180 mil- 
lion acres of forest lands. We hear that this 
struggle might be revived now. Is this true? 

Secretary Upati. I don’t think that it is 
reviving. It has existed and I think Secre- 
tary Freeman and I have the best oppor- 
tunity that any Secretary of Agriculture and 
of Interior have had in the last 30 years or 
so to work out some solutions to partially 
at least resolve this dispute. 

Secretary Freeman and I happen to get 
along very well. We have had some discus- 
sions on this problem. Nothing would 
please us more, I don’t think anything would 
please the President more, than for Secre- 
tary Freeman and I to stop fighting and 
start doing. I think this is what the Presi- 
dent wants and that he is the type of Presi- 
dent who we know if we don’t solve this 
problem, he will solve it for us, so I think 
you can look for some kind of solution 
emerging from our discussions and I hope 
Secretary Freeman—I am sure he will—will 
indicate just as I have today that we are 
going to try and get agreements where the 
others have failed. 

Mr. Rotrson. Would you expect the agree- 
ments might include putting in your Park 
Service in the Interior Department some of 
the lands that are now in the Forest Service 
in Agriculture? 

Secretary Upauu. I personally would hope 
that this would include a sorting out of 
lands. After all it is not only a matter of 
there being some lands that are now in the 
Forest Service that perhaps should be na- 
tional parks. We have in our Department 
some forest lands that perhaps should be 
in the National Forest System and it is a 
matter of deciding what the proper use is 
and proper administration of lands which 
we have that are already public lands. This 
has been the dispute and some Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior recently couldn’t 
even discuss this subject without becoming 
so heated that the discussions were broken 
off. 

Secretary Freeman and I take a different 
view. As I say, I am hopeful we can resolve 
some of these disputes. 

Mr. Ciapper. Mr. Secretary, would you fa- 
vor a separate Department of Natural Re- 
sources such as Canada has which would 
include the public lands and the forests 
both? 

Secretary Upati. The Canadians interest- 
ingly enough have a Department of Agricul- 
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ture, they have a Department of Forests and 
they have a Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

I think that the Forestry Service, it has 
been in agriculture for half a century. Al- 
though many times in the past it has been 
discussed, transferring it to the Interior 
Department and having a Department of 
Natural Resources, I am not proposing that 
at the present time. Perhaps it should be 
done, but I am not urging or suggesting 
that it be done. We have too many other 
important problems that should be discussed 
at the present time. But it does seem to 
me that the real question is not this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction between Secretaries, the 
question is, what is good for the country 
and what will best develop the resources of 
the country. 

This is what we should address ourselves 
to rather than to personal rivalry of Secre- 
taries in the Cabinet. This is what it has 
been too often in the past. 

Mr. CiappPer. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion about salt water, Mr. Secretary. On the 
9th of March you told a news conference 
you would have a significant announcement 
to make on the progress in the program to 
convert salt water to fresh water. I wonder 
if you would want to make any announce- 
ment on it. 

Secretary UDALL. We just about have our 
program ready to announce. We have had to 
take a very hard look at it and this has in- 
volved getting a scientific panel to look at 
the program. It has also involved some very 
tough questions that we have had to try to 
find the answers to. We hope to have the 
new direction for our prograin set out shortly 
and I am hoping we can make some headway. 
This is, I think, one of the most challenging 
problems that this Government faces. I 
think it is one of the most hopeful areas of 
activity. 

If we can produce a solution to the saline 
water program, it seems to me this would 
offer a form of international cooperation for 
example where we could do far more in 
terms of prestige than for example adven- 
tures in space will do. At least this is my 
opinion. 

Mr. CLapPer. The President seemed to have 
the same opinion at his news conference. 
He said the same thing. 

Secretary Upau.. Yes, I believe he does. 

Mr. Ro.rson. Mr, Secretary, you Demo- 
crats have long criticized the Republicans 
for a giveaway program of public lands and 
resources. Have you done anything to re- 
verse this or is there any significant differ- 
ence in your policy from that of the pre- 
vious administration? 

Secretary Upatu. Well, I think our atti- 
tude generally in terms of resources is a 
more positive one. I think we are going to 
have more aggressive programs. I think 
Secretary Seaton in the main reversed the 
giveaway policies of his predecessor, Secre- 
tary McKay. I think there was a very defi- 
nite giveaway policy in the first 4 years of 
the Eisenhower administration and I think 
that Secretary Seaton in the main reversed 
that policy which was not one of conserving 
but of giving away resources. 

I think in a time like this with our coun- 
try moving in the direction that it is moving 
that we have to have conservation policies 
that are the wisest policies we can devise 
and we have to push them aggressively and 
that is what we proposed to do. 

Mr. Routrson. Can we expect under your 
administration a new burst of public power 
programs? For example, may we expect 
some new TVA’s in some of the other great 
river basins? 

Secretary Upati. Of course many of our 
river basins have been largely harnessed. I 
think one area where you can look for ac- 
tivity is for example in the Northwest. The 
Canadian Treaty, if it is approved, opens up 
a whole new area of power development. We 
are looking toward the development of new 
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sources of power, major sources of hydro- 
electric power in that area, and we are also 
hoping we can devise a plan for long- 
distance transmission of power. This ‘is a 
very exciting new field, so that we can trans- 
fer power hundreds perhaps thousands of 
miles, and do it cheaply, and that this will 
mean tremendous efficiencies in terms of the 
economics involved. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Mr. Secretary, you have 
threatened to George Marshall, the owner 
of the Washington Redskins football team, 
that you will take action if he uses the 
federally owned Washington Stadium—the 
new stadium being built now, next fall—— 

Mr. Ro.rson. Pete, I am sorry, I can’t 
even iet you finish that question. We have 
only 1 minute left which we would like 
Secretary Udall to use as he will. 

Secretary UpALL. In summing up I would 
perhaps in part repeat what I have said. I 
do think there is a quiet crisis in conserva- 
tion in America. I think whether we know 
it or not that our character as a people and 
our basic inner strength as a people is re- 
lated to our land and to the way we treat 
our land. And I think in conserving and 
wisely using and developing the resources of 
our land that we will be determining the 
future strength of America. After all our 
strength as a people comes in the long run 
not from our arms, for example, but from 
our basic resources, from our land, our 
water, our wood, the resources that arise out 
of the land itself. And therefore conserva- 
tion although it has been pushed into the 
background more now than in previous times 
it is an important area of activity and I am 
hoping this administration can make one of 
the finest records in the field of conservation 
that can be made. We are going to tackle 
these problems aggressively and I hope we 
will have the support of the American peo- 
pie. 

Mr. Ro.trson. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Secretary. Thank you for being with us on 
“Issues and Answers.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I merely wish to 
say that I, too, heard the program in 
which Secretary Udall participated; and 
I agree completely with the interpreta- 
tion the distinguished Senator from 
Montana has made. I believe he has put 
the matter into proper perspective. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 





THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, much 
has recently been said of the possible 
dangers to our free institutions from 
secret societies which take it on them- 
selves to judge the best way to fight com- 
munism and to determine what policies 
the United States is to follow. 

A recent comment in the well-known 
national magazine, the New Yorker, puts 
this situation in a perspective which I 
believe to be most helpful, in comment- 
ing on the John Birch Society. 

I ask unanimous consent that the item 
from the New Yorker of April 15, 1961, 
may be printed at this point in the body 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Yorker, Apr. 15, 1961] 
Tue TALK OF THE TOWN: NOTES AND Com- 
MENT 


The best news we have heard in the last 
couple of weeks comes from a semisecret 
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organization known as the John Birch So- 
ciety, which is dedicated to fighting com- 
munism. The good news is that the founder 
and head of the society has discovered each 
of the following persons to be a Communist 
agent: Dwight D. Eisenhower, the former 
President of the United States; Earl War- 
ren, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
the late John Foster Dulles, who was Secre- 
tary of State; and Allen W. Dulles, the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
At first glance, admittedly, there is some- 
thing almost frightening in the thought that 
so many Communists were able to creep into 
such high positions in the Government. But 
upen mature reflection the reader will per- 
ceive the heartening side of this disclosure. 
It proves the Communists to be a piffling 
sort. of menace, With the executive and 
judicial branches of the Government safely 
in their hands, they were utterly unable to 
make their designs effective upon, or even 
apparent to, the rest of the Nation. So 
disorganized were they, indeed, that the 
heads of Communist governments abroad 
obviously never were informed that America 
was under Soviet control, and often spoke 
very harshly, and by name, of their Ameri- 
can agents. The conclusion seems inescap- 
able that America is able to absorb any 
number of such conspirators with no ill 
effects whatever. 

Grateful as we are to the John Birch people 
for so encouraging a revelation, we never- 
theless look upon the group, with some ir- 
ritation, as an upstart in the field. As it 
happens, we are a member of a sort of semi- 
secret organization ourself—one that has 
been in continuous existence for nearly 200 
years. To be sure, its attention has not 
been wholly fastened on fighting commu- 
nism, but it has done quite a lot of good 
work, in its way. There are some who be- 
lieve that this organization, whose members 
have infiltrated every craft and profession, 
deserves much of the credit for America’s 
enjoyment of the oldest unaltered system of 
government in the world. The membership 
is impressively large, and, unlike that of the 
Communist Party or the John Birch So- 
ciety, it is not composed of secret cells. In 
fact, the only real secrecy concerns the elec- 
tion of officers, which is performed in jeal- 
ously guarded privacy. The rules of mem- 
bership are few and basic, but upon many 
matters there is an unspoken consensus. It 
is generally considered bad form, for in- 
stance, for one member lightly and frivo- 
lously to accuse another of treachery—al- 
though it has been known to happen. The 
members receive no gaudy uniforms—not 
even sO much as an armband—but each does 
receive a title. It is not an imposing title, 
we suppose, but it makes up in homely dig- 
nity whatever it may lack in romance, and 
to some members, at least, it has a certain 
glamour of its own. The title, dear John 
Birch Society, is Citizen. 





MEDICAL CARE PROGRAMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in all the 
action I have taken on health care in- 
surance for the aged, I have placed sub- 
stantial emphasis on the fact that an 
adequate program to meet the needs of 
our senior citizens should give top pri- 
ority to preventive medical care, rather 
than hospitalization. Medical experts 
agree that adequate preventive care 
would lead to sharp reduction in the oc- 
currence of chronic illness and long 
stays in the hospital. This can best be 
done by a first cost program, such as I 
have included in proposed legislation 
which I and nine of my colleagues intro- 
duced earlier this year, which would 
make physician’s care readily available 
at home or in the office. 
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This contention is supported by sta- 
tistics on utilization data in connection 
with old age assistance health programs, 
which show that the percentage of eli- 
gible persons receiving physicians’ care 
was about six times the number who had 
to be hospitalized. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, with my remarks, 
an article entitled, “The Evaluation of 
Old-Age Assistance Medical Care Pro- 
grams,” written by Dr. S. J. Axelrod 
and published in the Journal of Public 
Health. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE EVALUATION OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
MEDICAL CARE PROGRAMS 
(By S. J. Axelrod, M.D., M.P.H., F.A.P.H.A) 

In 1941, Reed and Clark, discussing the 
need for appraisal of public assistance medi- 
cal care programs, wrote: “Considering the 
magnitude of these programs, surprisingly 
little is known about them.” Almost 20 
years later, public assistance medical care 
programs are of even greater magnitude and 
the same observation can still be made: sur- 
prisingly little is known about them. 

The growth of these programs can be 
gaged by expenditures of Federal, State, 
and local funds for medical care of the needy 
over the years. In 1939 annual expenditures 
of such funds were estimated to be about $50 
million. By 1949 this figure had risen to 
$125 million. Since then, there has been 
more than a threefold increase. Currently, 
medical care expenditures in public assist- 
ance programs, including both money pay- 
ments to recipients to purchase medical care 
as well as vendor payments, are estimated to 
be about $420 million a year These in- 
creases are due in part to rising medical care 
costs and in part to the more adequate 
provision of medical care services to re- 
cipients of public assistance. Amendments 
to the Social Security Act in 1950, 1956, and 
1958 have encouraged more States to give 
more medical care to more recipients of pub- 
lic assistance by making possible Federal 
matching of funds for vendor payments for 
medical care and by increasing financial par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government in 
medical care expenditures for recipients of 
public assistance. 

Prior to the 1956 amendments, which ear- 
marked Federal matching funds for medical 
care, there were no more than 20 States with 
relatively comprehensive medical care pro- 
grams for recipients of public assistance. In 
the other States the programs were consid- 
erably limited in scope, providing, for ex- 
ample, hospital care only, or there were seri- 
ous limitations in financial support, ranging 
from monthly maximums on the amount 
allowed for medical care to no public assist- 
ance funds at all for medical care in 16 
States. At present, largely as the result of 
liberalized Federal participation in financing, 
some medical care is being provided under 
one or more of the categorical assistance 
programs in all but 2 of the 53 States 
and territories. However, of the States 
which have recently initiated or expanded 
their medical care programs, none has a pro- 


1 Reed, L. S., and Clark, D. A. “Appraising 
Public Medical Services.” A. J.P. H., 31:421, 
May 1941. 

2Published and unpublished material 
available in the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 


8’ American Public Welfare Association, 
“Role of the State Public Assistance Agency 
in Medical Care.” I. General Aspects of Med- 
ical Assistance, September 1953, 
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gram which may be described as compre- 
hensive.* 

In the old-age assistance programs in 1958, 
49 of the 53 States and territories made 
specific provision for nursing home care; 
89 for drugs; 36 for dental care; 35 for hos- 
pitalization; 35 for physicians’ and other 
practitioners’ services; and 34 for prosthetic 
appliances.” It has been estimated that 
about 70 percent of the payments made to 
suppliers of medical services in behalf of 
public assistance recipients in all four cate- 
gories were made for old-age assistance 
recipients. 

The rising costs of the medical care com- 
ponent of public assistance, particularly for 
the 2.4 million persons on old-age assistance, 
has led to public concern, and there has 
been a growing recognition of the need to 
evaluate public assistance medical care pro- 
grams. As a result, systematic reviews of 
State and local programs have been under- 
taken with increasing frequency in recent 
years... Typically, the commissions, the 
committees, and the consultants making 
these reviews describe the administrative 
structure of the program, the scope of serv- 
ices provided, and the patterns of providing 
services. Cost data are usually presented 
in some detail; service or utilization data, 
with few notable exceptions, are not pre- 
on generally because they are not avail- 
able. . 

Such program reviews are of only limited 
usefulness in the evaluation of public assist- 
ance medical care programs. To be sure, 
some inferences concerning the quality of 
the care provided may be made from de- 
scriptions of administrative patterns with 
respect to staff organization and respon- 
sibility, the presence or absence of profes- 
sional advisory .committees, the scope of 
services available, and the manner in which 
they are provided. But such basic questions 
as: How much medical care is actually being 
received? and: Is it enough? cannot even 
be approached without carefully collected 
and properly interpreted utilization data. 
Furthermore, as regards qualitative ade- 
quacy, the question, To what extent do re- 
cipients receive medical care meeting ac- 
cepted standards of quality? must also be 
answered. Measures of the quality of care 
by professional service auditing (‘medical 
audits”) would provide the answer.? How- 
ever, these technics, which were developed 
for use in hospitals and in selected health 
insurance plans, have not been used in pub- 
lic welfare medical care program reviews. 

A notable feature of the pr re- 
views mentioned above is their emphasis 
on cost data. This is due to the tradi- 
tionally fiscal orientation of public assist- 
ance programs and is reinforced by the 
prevailing method of purchasing medical 
care in public assistance programs, i.e., by 
vendor payments. Dollar figures originating 
in the agency’s :.ccounting office flow quite 


*Bierman,P. Where Are We Going in Tax- 
Supported Medical Care? Paper presented at 
APWA Southwest Regional Conference (Apr. 
7), 1959. 

5 Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, ‘““Medical Care in Pub- 
lic Assistance: Information Relating to 
Changes, Early 1957 to January 1958,’’ State 
Letter No. 333, Apr. 8, 1958. 

®See for example: American Medical As- 
sociation, Council on Medical Service, “A 
Report on Medical Care for the Indigent in 
18 Selected Communities,” 1955; New 
Jersey Commission to Study the Adminis- 
tration of Public Medical Care. The Report 
and Recommendations, October 1959. 

t(a) Rosenfeld, L., “Quality of Medical 
Care in Hospitals.” A.J.P.H. 47:856, July 
1957. (b) Daily, E. F., and Moorehead, M. A., 
“A Method of Evaluating and Improving the 
Quality of Medical Care,” AJ.P.H. 46:848, 
July 1956. 
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naturally as a byproduct of the process of 
paying physicians, hospitals, and other 
vendors. Emphasis on the almost exclusive 
collection of cost data stems also from 
widespread lack of appreciation of the rele- 
vance. of utilization data for program 
evaluation. Both cost and utilization data 
are necessary for program evaluation. But 
in assessing the relative value of each for 
this it should be borne in mind 
that when utilization data are available, a 
conversion can readily be made to cost 
data by applying prices to the items of serv- 
ice. The reverse process, the conversion of 
cost information into utilization data, is 
more difficult, and at times, not possible. 
Moreover, differences in fee schedules and 
hospital charges invalidate interprogram 
comparisons based on cost data alone by 
obscuring variations between programs in 
the volume of service rendered. 

The American Public Welfare Association, 
among other activities directed toward the 
improvement of public welfare administra- 
tion, has given special attention to medical 
care programs in public welfare depart- 
ments. It has recently developed a “self- 
evaluation schedule for medical assistance 
programs,” * and is currently sponsoring, with 
funds secured from the Public Health Ser- 
vice, a program of research in the adminis- 
trative aspects of public assistance medical 
care ams. Studies leading to the im- 
proved administration of these programs are 
now being carried out by the Bureau of 
Public Health Economics, University of 
Michigan. 

In reviewing research efforts to date,® it 
soon became evident that there is very lit- 
tle information on the amount of medical 
care received by recipients of public assist- 
ance. A preliminary field survey indicated 
that even in the relatively few States which 
collect such data, there are important gaps. 
Also, the limited information which was 
available did not lend itself to meaningful 
interstate comparisons because of differ- 
ences in definitions of service and the ab- 
sence of basic caseload data from which to 
develop utilization rates for comparative 
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urposes. 
Recognizing that evaluation is a critical 
element of sound administration and that 
adequate utilization data are necessary for 
the evaluation of public assistance medi- 


cal care , it was decided to focus 
the initial phase of the research program 
on the collection of such data and on the 
quantitative appraisal of services received 
by recipients of public assistance. Although 
it is difficult to separate quantity from 
quality in regard to the adequacy of medi- 
cal care, studies of quality as such, e.g., the 
application of medical audit technics, have 
been deferred. 

The selection of the public assistance 
medical care programs for study in the 
initial phase of the research was in part 
dictated by considerations of time and cost. 
It was decided to limit this phase to old-age 
assistance medical care programs in a rela- 
tively small number of States. The OAA 
category is a more homogeneous popula- 
tion group than the other three categories. 
The largest proportion of total outlays 
for medical care in public assistance is 
absorbed by this group. Finally, the OAA 
category was selected because of widespread 
interest in medical care for the aged, an in- 
terest which has been intensified by the 
debate over the Forand bill. 


SAmerican Public Welfare Association, 
“self-evaluation schedule for medical assist- 
ance programs, 1957.” 

*American Public Welfare Association 
and Bureau of Public Health Economics, 
University of Michigan, “Public Assistance 
Medical Care: Areas of Needed Research 
—_ ae Annotated Bibliography,” Novem- 
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No attempt was made in this study to 
present a national picture of OAA medical 
care programs or to estimate the amount 
of medical care received by the 2.4 million 
persons on old-age assistance. Attention 
was directed rather toward the development 
of satisfactory methods of collecting ade- 
quate utilization data, solving the problems 
which were encountered, and indicating the 
use of these data in program evaluation. 

A word of caution regarding the limi- 
tation of utilization data is in order. Rec- 
ords of the use of services are limited to 
those services for which the administering 
agency makes a payment. In some areas, 
welfare recipients may receive a broad array 
of services for which no payment is made 
by the welfare agency and of which the 
agency will have no record. Such “free” 
services vary in amount and, if they are of 
some magnitude, they should be taken into 
account in making interprogram compari- 
sons in terms of utilization data. 

Two criteria were used for the selection of 
States. In order to secure utilization data 
on a broad array of services, only those 
States with comprehensive medical care pro- 
grams for OAA recipients were considered. 
The State program would have to include at 
least physicians care—general practitioner 
and specialist—in office and home; hospital 
care; dental care; and prescribed drugs, to 
be selected for the study. Second, States 
were chosen whose record systems make the 
collection of utilization data feasible. For 
example, State programs which provide for 
important elements of medical care through 
money payments to the recipient, rather 
than by vendor payments, present many 
complex problems in the collection of utili- 
zation data. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
old-age assistance medical care programs of 
four States, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maryland, and Illinois, were selected for 
study. The Maryland program is distinctive 
in that it is administered by the health de- 
partment; there are also some differences 
among all four States in the services pro- 
vided and in payment to vendors. However, 
the similarities between them in terms of 
the services provided, in methods of provid- 
ing service, and in other administrative fea- 
tures far outweigh the differences, so that 
utilization data were collected in four basi- 
cally similar, comprehensive medical care 
programs for the needy aged. The method- 
ology of data collection and the complete 
findings of this study will be presented in 
@ monograph to be published by the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association.” 

This paper deals with some of the ways 
in which utilization data can be used in 
the evaluation of OAA medical care pro- 
grams. Illustrative data from three of the 
four States studied are presented. If the 
question, How much medical care is actually 
being received? can be answered, then a sec- 
ond question, Is it enough? must also be 
asked. In the absence of generally accepted 
norms of quantitative adequacy, utilization 
data, taken from published reports of the 
experience of a medical care plan for an in- 
sured population 65 years of age and over 
(the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York) and of the experience of the general 
population 65 years and over (the National 
Health Survey) are used as a basis for com- 
parison. 

Table 1 shows the proportion of individ- 
uals on the old age assistance rolls in three 
State programs at any time during the study 
period who received any type of medical care. 


# American Public Welfare Association 
and Bureau of Public Health Economics, 
University of Michigan, “Old-Age Assistance 
Medical Care: A Four-State Study” (to be 
published). 
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About three-fourths of eligible individuals 
received some type of medical care in a 12- 
month period in each of the three State pro- 
grams. This proportion is a measure of the 
spread of receipt of service throughout the 
assistance caseload and is useful in making 
both quantitative and qualitative appraisals. 
Without this measure, it is difficult to ap- 
praise the significance of the volume of med- 
ical care provided by a given program. A 
large volume of care may mean either that 
many individuals are receiving relatively few 
services, or that many services are being pro- 
vided for a relatively few individuals. In 
terms of qualitative appraisals, it can be 
stated that failure to receive necessary medi- 
cal care means poor quality care. The as- 
sumption that about a quarter of the OAA 
recipients in each of the programs. received 
no medical care of any kind in a 12-month 
period because they did not need any is not 
tenable in view of what we know in general 
about the health status and health needs of 
the older age group. 


TABLE 1.—Utilization of medical care, 
selected old-age assistance programs 


State |State | State 
A B Cc 


1. Percent of eligible individuals 
receiving any type of care in 12- 
month period 

2. Pereent of eligible individuals 
receiving spactind type of care 
in 12-month period: 

(a) Physicians’ care. 

(b) Hospitalization. -__-_-- 
(ce) Preseribed drugs_-_.___-- 
(d) Dental care 

(e) Eye | care, 


1 Estimated. 

2 Less than 1 percent. 
cataract surgical cases. 

+ Care not provided. 

When the proportion of eligible individ- 
uals in the three programs receiving speci- 
fied types of care is examined, it is seen that 
in two of the three programs, State A and 
State B, a larger proportion of eligible re- 
cipients received prescribed drugs than physi- 
cians’ care. At the very least this raises 
questions about the quality of the medical 
supervision of OAA recipients who receive 
prescribed drugs but no physicians’ care in 
a 12-month period. One possible explana- 
tion for this finding is that the physicians 
render free care in that they do not sub- 
mit bills for OAA recipients but the pre- 
scriptions they write are billed for by less 
charitably minded pharmacists. 

Dental care was received by the smallest 
proportion of eligible individuals receiving 
any type of care in the 12-month period. 
Even with the relatively large proportion of 
edentulous persons among those 65 years 
of age and over, there undoubtedly is a 
greater need for dental care, other than for 
artificial dentures, than is indicated by the 
receipt of dental care in these programs. 
Thus quantitative appraisal of this type 
of care forms a basis for making judgments 
about its adequacy. 

Table 2 shows the utilization of physicians’ 
services in the three OAA study States, in a 
comparable program in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, in an insured population group 
and in the general population 65 years and 
over." 


Care provided only for post- 


41 Except for State C and the Province of 
Saskatchewan, utilization data are based on 
samples and are subject to sampling errors. 
The magnitude of the sampling errors in the 
data for States A and B is dealt with in the 
final report. For the purposes of this paper 
it can simply be stated that sampling errors 
do not invalidate the general conclusions. 

















TABLE 2.—Use of physicians, selected old-age assistance programs, and persons 65 years and over in insurance plan and in general 
population 
OAA programs Insured General 
population | population 
65 years and | 65 years and 
over, HIP 2 | over, United 
State A State B (1955-56) |States ? (1957) 
1. Percent of individuals receiving physicians’ care in 12-month period. ..........--..- 55.0 62.0 62.0 70.0 64.0 
2. Average number of office and home calls per person in 12-month period 4.4 5.0 7.1 5.8 6.8 
3. Type of call, percent of all calls_..-...-.----------- 100. 0 100.0 00. 0 100. 0 100.0 
in mind nenwnncce= -- as 4 = 91.0 64.0 
ome, day . 56. 3 56. 
roeie. fae es TEE Raye keere ey I. Bibel BGs shes tad 3.0 1.0 2.0 9.0 36.0 
4. Number of physicians seen in 12-month period, all individuals, percent-_.....--.---- 100.0 100.0 00. 0 100.0 100. 0 
No DhYSICIANS GOOD iis - 0 cmon naan --ecerancesconaucccoesisbaaodanscansscanwwenndn 46.0 38.0 38.0 30.0 36.0 
BUT h PUIPMNCN ncn nena peccrcccnccnqnaasencnqacsseccosbbucresconcovesssesene 40.0 42.0 (4) (4) 
aa S Ne 5h 5s ak Ten url ellen swcncecccscncsatescnasescewe 10.0 14.0 (4) (4) 
Saw 8 mba vebeb en tisacicé cis snttin ~ apes enndas cote pcg pe onadadilechodhnedsénenbaschoh: 3.0 3.0 (4) (4) 
Saw 4 or more physicians - - ......-.-..--- 22.2. 2-2 - nee cnee-nenne ese eneosesen- 1.0 2.0 (4) (4) 








1 Saskatchewan Department of Public Health Annual Report, 1955-56 (November), 
1956 and Saskatchewan Medical Services Division statistical tables, fiscal year ending 


Mar. 31, 1956 (December), 1956. 


8 National Health Survey preliminary report on volume of physician visits, United 
states, July-September 1957 (February), 1958. 


4 Information not available. 


2 Shapiro, S., and Einhorn, M., “Experience With Older Members in a Prepaid 


Medical Care Plan,’’ Public Health Report 73:687, 1958. 


Physicians’ care was received by 55 per- 
cent of the OAA caseload in State A, by 62 
percent in States B and C, and by 69 percent 
in the Saskatchewan program in a 12-month 
period. In answering the question, Is this 
enough? the proportion of OAA recipients 
who do not see a physician in this period is 
the critical figure. From this standpoint 
these data indicate underutilization and un- 
met need. It may be argued that the 30 to 
45 percent of OAA recipients who do not re- 
ceive physicians’ care during the course of 
a year do not experience any illness and do 
not need physicians’ care. The implication 
that medical care is not needed by this group 
depreciates the value of preventive medicine 
and ignores the lessons learned from the 
application of screening techniques and pe- 
riodic physical examinations in uncovering 
unmet needs for medical care in healthier 
groups of the population. The qualitative 
adequacy of the OAA programs is also called 
into question when one considers the reser- 
voir of untreated chronic illness and disa- 
bility known to exist in this socioeconomic 
group. Even among a younger and presum- 
ably healthier group of the aged, and one 
to which physicians’ care is more readily ac- 
cessible, namely, the subscribers 65 years of 
age and over in the health insurance plan of 
Greater New York, 30 percent fail to see a 
physician in a 12-month period. As esti- 
mated by the National Health Survey, the 
comparable figure for the entire population 
of the United States, 65 years and over, is 


38 percent. 


The average number of office and home 
physicians’ calls per person per recipient 
year ranges from 4.4 to 7.1 in the three study 
States, and from 3.9 to 6.8 in the other pop- 
ulation groups 65 and over, shown in table 2 
and used as a basis for comparison. Without 
taking into account such factors as age and 
sex composition, socioeconomic status, and 
other variables affecting utilization of phy- 
sician services, strict comparisons cannot be 
made. However, this type of utilization data 
does provide benchmarks which are useful 
for measuring program performance on a 
year-to-year basis. Experience of OAA medi- 
cal care programs which have kept physician 
utilization data over a number of years 
shows that physician utilization has been 
relatively stable or gradually declining. 
Concurrently, drug utilization in these same 
programs has risen steadily. 

Data on the distribution of physicians’ 
calls by type of call show marked simi- 
larities among the three OAA programs 
studied, and sharp differences with the 
other groups 65 years and over. In the 
three OAA programs, home calls and 
calls to nursing homes exceed office 
visits. The great excess of office visits 
over home calls in the HIP population and 
in the general population 65 years and over, 
reflects the healthier, ambulatory status of 
these population groups and the emphasis 
on Office calls in today’s medical practice. 
The volume of physicians’ home and office 
care received by recipients in the three 
study States and in the Saskatchewan pro- 
gram is a very rough measure of the need for 


physicians’ care outside the hospital. In 
view of the findings one wonders at the ade- 
quacy of medical care assistance programs 
which are limited to hospital care. 

In the free choice, “no-economic-barrier,” 
system of medical care represented by the 
three OAA programs studies, the myths of 
“abuse of service,” as indicated by a large 
volume of night calls, or “shopping around 
for physicians,” as indicated by the in- 
discriminate use of physicians, do not as- 
sume reality. Only from 1 to 3 percent of 
all calls were night calls in the three State 
programs. As for “shopping around,” the 
data suggest that there is a fairly high de- 
gree of stability in the usage of physicians 
by OAA recipients. Forty percent of OAA 
recipients in State A received all their care 
from only one physician in a 12-month 
period and about the same proportion, 42 
percent, in State B received all of their 
physicians’ care from one physician. This 
means that about three-quarters of all OAA 
recipients who received any physicians’ care 
received their care from one physician. 

With physician utilization data in hand, 
it becomes possible to evaluate widely ac- 
cepted, but untested, administrative proce- 
dures designed to reduce the costs of phy- 
sician’s care. For example, are control tech- 
nics, such as placing limitations on the 
number of physicians’ calls in a given 
period, or for a given diagnosis, or prior au- 
thorization, or other program restrictions, 
really necessary? If applied, are they effec- 
tive? 


Taste 3.—Use of hospitals, selected old-age assistance programs, and persons 65 years and over in insurance plan and in general population 





Percent of individuals hospitalized in 12-month period 
period 


1, 
2. Discharges per 100 persons in 12-month 
> Days of hospital care per 


errr 





DEIR BOF FORE. Sane ncnnccenescsecs= 
Average duration of stay per discharge. -......--.--.-.. 


OAA programs General 
population poe 
years years an 
Saskatche- | over, HIP ? | over, United 
State A State B State O wan ! (1955-56, States 3 
(1955-56) (1957-58) 
9.0 19.0 10.0 () @ $10.5 
13.0 28.5 13.0 29.8 12.1 12.1 
2.2 5.6 2.4 5.1 1.6 1.8 
cantina ean 16.6 19.4 17.2 17.1 13.2 14.7 





1 Saskatchewan Department of Health, Annual Report of the Saskatchewan Hos- 
pital Services Plan, 1956 (February), 1957. 


2 Shapiro, 8. 
Medical Care Plan,” Public Health Report 73:687, 1958. 


Table 3 shows the utilization of hospital 
care in the three study States, the Saskatche- 
wan program, in an insured population, and 
in the general population 65 years and over. 
Some persons are hospitalized more than 
once during a year and differences between 
the percent of individuals hospitalized in 
&@ 12-month period and the number of dis- 
charges per 100 persons is a measure of the 
extent of multiple hospital admissions. In 


and Einhorn, M., “Experience With Older Members in a Prepaid 


5 Estimated. 


an aged population, severe and prolonged ill- 
ness and physical deterioration account for 
many of the multiple admissions. However, 
examination of cases with multiple admis- 
sions in OAA programs and studies of multi- 
ple admissions in other programs” have 


12(a) Roemer, M. I., and Meyers, G. W., 
“Multiple Admissions to tal.” Canad. 
J. Pub. Health 47:469, November 1956. (b) 


3 National Health Surve 
Hospitals, United States, 
4 Information not available. 


7: “Hospitalization: Patients perms from Short-Stay 
u 


ly 1957-June 1958,’”” (December), 1 


shown that lack of adequate physician su- 
pervision and failure to provide posthospital 
nursing care in the home have been impor- 
tant factors. The savings which could be 





Koplin, A. N.; Hutchison, R.; and Johnson, 
B. K., “Influence of a Managing Physician 
on Multiple Hospital Admissions.” A.J.P.H. 
49:1174, September 1959. 
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realized through preventing multiple hos- 
pital admissions due to such causes have 
been demonstrated. 

Hospital utilization, measured by discharge 
rates and days of hospital care per recipient- 
year, is much greater in State B and in the 
Saskatchewan OAA program than in the 
other cases. As with physician utilization 
data, comparisons of OAA hospital experi- 
ence with that of other population groups 
65 years and over is hazardous. Age and 
sex composition, socioeconomic status, sup- 
ply of hospital beds, methods of payment of 
hospitals, and availability of nursing home 
beds, to mention some of the important 
factors associated with differences in hos- 
pital use, must be considered. However, 
none of the factors which are believed to 
account for the very high rate of hospital 
utilization in Saskatchewan—the sparsely 
settled rural economy, the greater supply 
of hospital beds relative to population, and 
the lesser supply of physicians—appear to be 
operative in State B and the reasons for its 
very high hospital utilization rate have not 
been satisfactorily explained. Suffice it to 
say that utilization data of this type pin- 
point areas which require further study and 
administrative attention. 

With the high cost of hospital care and 
the pressures for welfare agencies to pay 
full costs to hospitals for the care of the 
indigent, the volume of hospital care is an 
important consideration. Unnecessary hos- 
pital admissions and unnecessarily prolonged 
stays due to administrative laxity within 
the hospital or the absence of more appro- 
priate alternative facilities, such as a nurs- 
ing home or a home care program are waste- 
ful and, as has been demonstrated, can be 
controlled. Hospital utilization data are 
necessary in directing attention to situations 
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requiring control. For example, by using 
hospitalization data in comparing State B 
with State A, it is found that State B has a 
higher proportion of its OAA caseload ad- 
mitted to the hospital, has more multiple 
admissions, and a longer average duration 
of stay of its hospitalized OAA recipients. 
Consequently State B uses more than twice 
the number of hospital days per recipient 
than State A. The reasons for all these dif- 
ferences are not known, but it is significant 
that State A requires reauthorization for 
hospital care for all cases of 21 days or more. 
Also the method of payment may be an im- 
portant factor. State B pays on the basis 
of full cost and State A pays on the basis 
of a flat per diem rate which is considerably 
less than cost. 

Table 4 shows the utilization of drugs, 
dental, and eye care in the three study States 
and in the Saskatchewan program. The in- 
creasing costs of drug care in public assist- 
ance programs is a matter of widespread 
concern. Not only is drug utilization in- 
creasing, but costs per prescription are ris- 
ing as newer and hopefully more efficacious 
preparations are becoming available. In two 
of the three study States, prescribed drugs 
take a larger bite of the welfare medical dol- 
lar than do physicians’ services. The 
average number of prescriptions per recip- 
ient-year ranges from 7.4 in Saskatchewan 
to 15 in State B. There is some difference 
of opinion on the role of drug therapy in 
meeting the health needs of an aged popula- 
tion with a heavy burden of chronic illness. 
Does high drug utilization mean that need 
is more nearly being met or does it mean 
overprescribing and medical care of ques- 
tionable quality? In any event, utilization 
data are a necessary first step in evaluating 
this aspect of medical care. 


Tasie 4.—Use of prescribed drugs, dental care, and eye care, selected old-age assistance 





programs 
State A | State B | State C } Saskatche- 
wan ! (1955-56) 
1. Preseribed drugs: 
(a) Percent of individuals receiving in 12-month period ____- 60 65 56 () 
(b) Average number of prescriptions per eligible individual in z 
12-month ll disiainnemasnineenn > aaaemrrs=onih a @) 15 9 7.4 
2. Dental care 
(a) Percent of individuals receiving in 12-month period__.---- 4 5 2 (2) 
) Number of dentures and denture repairs per 100 persons a 
Eye Meat SET PNG ann aan nnn cdo cnc cbbcbwccdnqoargy? 3 5 4 7.9 
3. 5 
“a) F Percent of individuals receiving in 12-month period__-_--- 13 14 ® (5 


(b) 


ip ae of eyeglasses and repairs per 100 persons in 12- 


14 19 (4) 19.0 


! Saskatchewan Medical Services Division, Statistical tables, fiseal year ending Mar. 31, 1956 (December), 1956. 


2 Information not available. 
3 Less than 1 percent. 
* Provided only for posteataract surgical cases. 


SUMMARY 


The evaluation of public assistance medi- 
cal care programs is discussed in the light of 
their growth and the gaps in our knowledge 
about them, Utilization data from selected 
old age assistance medical care programs are 
presented and the ways in which such data 
can be used to form the basis for evaluation 
are indicated. 

Adequate utilization data are necessary for 
the evaluation of public assistance medical 
care programs. Only when such data are 
available is appraisal of quantitative ade- 
quacy possible. Establishment of utilization 
bench marks permits comparisons with 
other medical care programs as standards 
of quantitative adequacy. Utilization data 
enable the testing of the appropriateness 
and effectiveness of administrative control 
procedures. Finally, since quality of serv- 
ice cannot be considered apart from its 
quantity, utilization data provide a basis 
for making some judgments about qualitative 
adequaty. 


THE U.S. SAVINGS BOND PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, I have for some time been deeply 
interested and concerned with the role 
of savings bonds in the debt structure of 
the Federal Government, and the excess 
of redemptions over sales which has been 
taking place since 1956. 

It is gratifying to note the recent re- 
versal of this trend and the growth of 
the U.S. savings bond program. Itisa 
happy circumstance that these dollar 
gains coincide with the observance of the 
20th anniversary of the savings bond 
program, which occurs on May 1 of this 
year. During the first 3 months of this 
year total investment in series E and H 
bonds—the only savings bonds now 
offered—increased by nearly $400 mil- 
lion, which is the largest gain for any 
3-month period in the past 5 years. The 
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cash value of outstanding bonds as of 
March 31, 1961, stood at an all-time rec- 
ord high of $43,536 million. 

It is especially good to see cash sales 
outrunning gross redemptions, as they 
have been doing for the past 3 months. 
Redemptions during this quarter were 
down 15.7 percent from last year, and 
were in fact lower than for any corres- 
ponding quarter since 1956. 

Since the very beginning, in 1941, the 
bond program has been largely the work 
of volunteers in every field of activity. 
Bankers, businessmen, labor unions, 
community groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, the entertainment industry, and 
other groups have been closely asso- 
ciated with the program’s success. 

Through the Advertising Council, the 
advertising industry has contributed 
more than $1 billion in free space and 
time, and current contributions are run- 
ning at a rate of $50 million annually. 

This work of the savings bond volun- 
teers has encouraged millions of Ameri- 
cans to save for important future goals. 
It has helped to make our country 
stronger economically. It is a fine ex- 
ample of patriotic participation in an 
important national program. 

I hope that everything possible will be 
done to maintain this new trend, which 
I believe to be most helpful to the Amer- 
ican economy and the fiscal situation of 
the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point statements by the Savings Bond 
Division of the Treasury Department 
and tables setting out the trends in sales 
and redemptions of E and H bonds. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 5—March sales of 
series E and H savings bonds totaled $435 
million, 10 percent above the corresponding 
month of last year, the Treasury reported 
today. Accrued interest on E bonds of $97 
million during the month made a total in- 
vestment of $532 million. 

This compares with March redemptions of 
$412 million, of which $350 million repre- 
sented the original cost price and $62 mil- 
lion accrued interest. This is 6 percent less 
than redemptions in March 1960. 

March 1961 series E and H savings bond sales 
and redemptions 
{In millions of dollars] 





Month of March 
1961 1960 
Issues: 
fetes. E and If cash sales, issue 
Robin dich saibindeln ithatds@ueesash $435 $393 


Tt Brncqnntitivdithinnadipibl shinjin seni 97 93 

















Zee eee eee. ------- >< 532 486 
Redemptions: abe 
Series E and H, issue price_...._.. 350 369 
Accrued interest on redeemed E’s- 62 68 
Total withdrawals. ............ 412 437 
Amount outstanding: aE 
Total E and H bonds outstanding-| 43, 586 | 42, 662 
Net change from previous month..| +120 +49 





Unclassified transactions at end of period are classified 
on an estimated basis. 


Nore.—Figures are rounded to nearest million, and 
will not necessarily add to totals. 





1961 


This $120 million net increase during the 
past month pushed the total E and H 
amount outstanding to another record high 
of $43,536 million. This compares with $43,- 
416 million at the end of February. 

Series E and H cash sales of $1,306 million 
for the first quarter of 1961 were 4 percent 
above last year, the best for any correspond- 
ing period in the past 3 years. Interest ac- 
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cruals on E bonds of $320 million during the 
period ran the total investment to $1,626 
million. 

Gross redemptions of $1,227 million for 
the quarter were 16 percent below last year, 
and set a 5-year low for any corresponding 
period. The amount represented $1,024 mil- 
lion in bonds at cost price, and $203 million 
in accrued interest. 
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William H. Neal, National Director of the 
Treasury’s Savings Bonds Division, said: “It 
is especially satisfying to see a steady in- 
crease in sales during our 20th anniversary 
year. This speaks well of the combined ef- 
forts of thousands of volunteers who are 
constantly encouraging Americans. to invest 
a part of their savings in U.S. savings bonds.” 


Cash sales and redemptions of U.S. savings bonds series E and H, May 1941 to date! 


[Dollars in millions] 





Redemptions Redemptions 




















Sales plus Bee pe iad Amount each period 

Period Sales at issue Accrued accrued outstand- | as percent of 

price discount discount Prior to Matured ing end amount out- 

Total maturity ? bonds of period standing end 

of period 
Calendar years: Percent 
BEE cbdioe bide shade dbin stim adiinnuidniodheutibilesn sd Oh AAG Ait onoscniam~ $1, 145 $11 GOD Bik < cctnogay~é $1, 134 0. 97 
k 5, 989 $10 5, 209 209 6, 923 3.02 
10, 344 70 10, 414 1, 380 1, 380 15, 957 8. 65 
12, 380 182 12, 562 3, 005 Sy OOP Bee ol. de 25, 515 11.78 
9, 822 353 10, 175 4, 963 $960 Br sbi. ccna 30, 727 16.15 
4, 466 493 4, 959 5, 423 OND: bt. cepandosaey 30, 263 17. 92 
4, 085 579 4, 664 3, 930 eee 30, 997 12. 68 
4, 224 696 4, 920 3, 728 CG, Tae ie ccnca ees 32, 188 11. 58 
a tat ae EE ae a cali a ead delpnaeiniae beta ad 4, 208 818 5, 025 3, 448 GS, 0 Fe de cenw 33, 766 10. 21 
BD ois chatted coad dendtnubesebaktedasbbdeddddnedance 3, 668 971 4, 639 3, 912 0 O68 Gisccscn.egabed 34, 493 11. 34 
3, 190 1,080 4, 270 4, 036 3, 782 $254 34, 727 11. 62 
3, 575 1,120 4, 694 4, 098 3, 130 968 35, 324 11. 60 
4, 368 1, 128 5, 496 4, 157 2, 829 1, 328 36, 663 11. 34 
4, 889 1, 126 6,015 4, 444 2, 945 1, 500 38, 233 11. 62 
5, 368 1,113 6, 481 4, 652 2, 603 2, 047 40, 063 11. 61 
5, 043 1, 124 6, 167 4, 832 2, 941 1, 891 41, 398 11, 67 
4, 507 1,143 5, 649 5, 469 3, 385 2, 084 41, 578 13.15 
4, 688 1,178 5, 867 4, 856 3, 165 1, 691 42, 589 11. 40 
4, 320 1, 169 5, 489 5, 519 3, 086 2, 433 42, 559 12. 97 
didae bleiben culntinietibesdidddecuvbedbnatiohbduntncas 4, 350 1, 224 5, 574 4, 996 3, 052 1, 944 43, 137 11, 58 
ul Ne I 0 ilies sith de nd cneciiddncighb nGiadtncnn 1, 306 320 1, 626 1, 227 742 485 43, 536 2. 82 
onths: 

393 93 486 437 245 192 42, 662 1.02 
340 89 429 427 250 177 42, 664 1,00 
349 92 442 412 254 158 42, 694 - 96 
340 119 459 438 242 196 42,715 1.02 
354 121 475 411 260 152 42,779 - 96 
355 94 450 401 224 178 42, 827 94 
340 04 433 392 255 137 42, 868 92 
346 91 437 352 230 123 42, 953 - 82 
326 04 420 344 177 168 43, 028 «80 
348 122 471 362 255 107 43, 137 . 84 
456 126 581 441 285 156 43, 278 1.02 
416 98 513 375 233 142 43, 416 86 
435 97 532 412 225 187 43, 536 295 





1 Sales and redemption figures include exchanges of minor amounts of (1) matured 
series E bonds for series G and K bonds from May 1951 through April 1957, (2) series 


F and J bonds for series H bonds beginning January 1960; however, they exclude 
exchanges of series E bonds for series 


bonds. 


2 Includes unclassified redemptions. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader about the program for the 
remainder of the week, and, insofar as 
he can now determine, the program for 
the first part of next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is my 
understanding that we shall have the 
conference report on the aid to depend- 
ent children bill before us _ today. 
There are two measures under General 
Orders on the calendar, both of which 
I understand are noncontroversial and 
may be taken up. Also, there are some 
Members of the Senate who wish to 
speak today. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] wishes to speak 
for at least half an hour. The Senator 
from New York, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and other Senators also wish to 
speak. 

There will be nothing controversial 
that I know of this afternoon. 

It is the intention of the leadership, 
after discussing the situation with inter- 
ested parties, to go over until Monday. 
It is anticipated that on Monday there 
will be nothing controversial voted on. 


It is anticipated at this time that on 
Monday next we shall very likely go over 
until Wednesday. 





ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT 5S. 
McNAMARA, SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Secretary of Defense, 
the Honorable Robert S. McNamara, 
spoke to the members of the Associated 
Press at their annual luncheon held in 
New York City. His address on that oc- 
casion was a thoughtful survey of the 
many-headed problem of providing suf- 
ficient military strength for our coun- 
try in these hazard-filled times. The 
Secretary outlined succinctly the basis 
on which his Department will carry out 
a vital program to discharge the great 
task with which the Congress and the 
American people have charged him. 

Especially noteworthy were the Sec- 
retary’s remarks regarding what he ac- 
curately termed two fallacious common 
assumptions. He called wholly false 
the assumption that our Nation’s econ- 
omy is not strong enough to maintain 
large defense expenditures over a pro- 
tracted period. Similarly he gave the 
lie to the erroneous assumption that our 


economy is dependent upon large de- 
fense expenditures for its livelihood. I 
was especially pleased to see these two 
false doctrines destroyed. 

I sincerely believe that the Secretary’s 
words and concepts concerning the na- 
tional defense deserve careful scrutiny 
by this body and by the country at 
large. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s address be printed in the 
Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT 
S. McNAMarA, ANNUAL LUNCHEON, ASSOCI- 
ATED PRESS, WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, NEw 
Yorn, N.Y., Aprit 24, 1961 


I welcome this opportunity to talk to 
you about what we have done with the de- 
fense program, and what we expect to do, 
in order to carry out President Kennedy’s 
plans in this area. The changes that we 
have recommended to the Congress are not 
minor. They call for major shifts in the 
pattern of defense spending. We are pro- 
posing to increase our efforts substantially 
in certain areas, and to cut back sharply on 
other programs, abandoning some of them 
completely. I want to make three points 
clear: 

First, the capacity of the United States 
to deter and defend itself against the risk 
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of future wars, big and little, must be greater 
than it is today. 

Second, we can increase this capacity with 
a minimum increase in the cost of national 
defense, if we plan intelligently, and are 
willing to take hard decisions without tem- 
porizing. 

Third, we must find ways and means to 
reduce the impact of these decisions on the 
American economy. 

Equally important, I want to emphasize 
what I am not saying: I am not saying 
that our defenses are inadequate to the 
present danger. But we must act today to 
strengthen our deterrent power for the 
future. 

i am not saying that we must trim our 
defenses in one area to balance increased 
costs in another area. But we can effect 
substantial savings without impairing our 
military readiness. 

I am not saying that we should change the 
scope or timing of military decisions because 
of their effects on the economy. But we 
can take steps to mitigate the consequences 
of base closings and contract cancellations, 
by working with other agencies of govern- 
ment and with the affected groups and com- 
munities to provide other opportunities. 

In developing our new defense program, 
I received two basic instructions from the 
President: 

Our own national security, and our con- 
tributions to the reduction of international 
tensions depends on our military strength. 
Therefore, our defense program must not be 
constructed within arbitrary budget ceilings. 

While the size and composition of our 
Military Establishment is being examined 
and reexamined to make sure that it is ade- 
quate and up-to-date, at the same time 
every possible effort must be made to elim- 
inate waste, duplication and unjustifiable 
expenditure. 

In the light of the President's instruc- 
tions, we have begun to reappraise the de- 
fense strategy of the United States, our 
capacities and our plans. As you know, we 
have completed the preliminary appraisal, in 
the limited time available to submit a re- 
vised defense budget to the Congress for the 
coming fiscal year. This appraisal was a 
joint work project of the best minds, mili- 
tary and civilian, that we have available in 
the Department of Defense. Our predeces- 
sors did a thorough job in preparing their 
program. As a result of the work we were 
able to do, however, we have reached dif- 
ferent conclusions in a number of areas. In 
these areas we have already taken certain 
initial steps. We have accelerated our pro- 
curement of Polaris submarines, and we have 
moved to increase our airlift capacity. As 
you know, we are recommending to the Con- 
gress a number of major changes to follow 
these first steps. 

We have been concerned particularly to 
do two things: 

We are acting to increase the survivability 
and therefore the effectiveness of our stra- 
tegic deterrent forces. We propose to achieve 
a greater capability to strike back if we are 
attacked, and a capability subject to more 
deliberate command and control. 

We have moyed to strengthen our non- 
nuclear limited war forces. This move does 
not modify existing national policy to em- 
ploy nuclear weapons when it is necessary 
to do so. Rather it is designed to avoid situ- 
ations in which we might be forced to use 
nuclear weapons because too narrow a range 
of nonnuclear weapons were available to us. 

In particular, we have proposed to Con- 
gress: A 50-percent increase in the Polaris 
submarine force, to be achieved by the end 
of 1964; a 50-percent increase in the portion 
of our strategic bomber force on 15-minute 
ground alert; a 100-percent increase in our 
capacity to produce Minuteman missiles, 
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of our antiguerrilla forces; a 75-percent in- 
crease in the modern, long-range airlift ca- 
pacity of the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice; a very significant increase in funds for 
research and development of new nonnuclear 
weapons and military space projects. 

At the same time, we propose to take 
steps to eliminate unnecessary and dupli- 
cative activities and programs: 

Further temporizing on experimental nu- 
clear aircraft will be brought to a halt. Work 
will be discontinued on a nuclear-powered 
plane which would have had little or no 
military value. Total savings over the life 
of the project will amount to $750 million. 

The development program for the B-—70 
aircraft will be modified. While keeping 
open the option of eventual production of 
this supersonic manned bomber, the new 
approach will result in savings through the 
development phase of $1.4 billion. We may 
reverse our position in the light of later 
developments, but unless and until we do, 
this savings figure will stand. 

Because of the substantial increases 
planned for the Polaris and Minuteman 
missile projects, it will be possible to cancel 
the last two squadrons in the Titan mis- 
sile program, at a savings of $250 million. 

Because we plan to develop a single fighter 
aircraft to serve the tactical needs of all 
three services, it will be possible to cancel 
the Navy Eagle-Missileer fleet air defense 
fighter program. Short-run savings amount 
to $58 million, and potential longer run 
savings will be several times that amount. 

We are discontinuing or reducing opera- 
tions at 73 bases and other installations, 
both in the United States and abroad, where 
these facilities have proved surplus to our 
needs. Savings will be close to $250 million 
per year from this first group of actions. 
They are only a part, however, of an over- 
all review of the 6,700 military bases and 
installations in the United States and over- 
seas, with anticipated savings of several 
times this amount. 

Other actions have been initiated which 
should yield additional savings of over $100 
million. 

I cite these savings not because economy 
can be the primary objective of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I do so rather to empha- 
size what can be accomplished if hard de- 
cisions are faced, if hard choices are made, 
and if the pressures of special interest 
groups are resisted. 

The complexities of Government account- 
ing techniques tend to obscure these savings 
over the short run. Future costs of several 
projects added are included in the current 
year’s budget, while future savings from sev- 
eral projects cut back or eliminated do not 
show up in the current figures. Were both 
the short-run cost increases and the long- 
run savings to be recognized, it would be 
clear that the changes we are proposing will 
substantially increase our military power, 
while at the same time reducing defense 
expenditures below the levels that would 
otherwise be faced. 

Over the years, we will continue to make 
major changes in the pattern of defense 
spending. We cannot afford to modify these 
decisions to accommodate local or private 
interests, no matter how legitimate. But we 
have an obligation to take steps to mitigate 
their consequences for the people affected. 

At this point I want to mention two com- 
mon assumptions which are, in my judg- 
ment, wholly fallacious. 

First is the assumption that our economy 
is not strong enough to maintain large de- 
fense expenditures over a protracted period. 
I have no doubt that, if required, we can 
continue to sustain defense expenditures at 
their present levels, or, indeed, at increased 
levels, if this should be necessary. We can 
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Second is the assumption that our econ- 
omy is dependent upon large defense ex- 
penditures. I am equally certain that this 
assumption is false. We all earnestly hope 
that the day will come when we can sub- 
stantially reduce the portion of our national 
wealth devoted to the production of instru- 
ments of war. I am confident that when 
that day arrives, far-sighted planning will 
permit that portion of our wealth now com- 
mitted to national defense to be shifted to 
the improvement of the well-being of our 
people without serious disturbance of our 
economic life. 

The future is, of course, uncertain. But 
of one thing I am sure—whatever the future 
may bring, our economy is strong and re- 
silient enough to meet any challenge that 
may arise. 

Defense spending represents more than 
one-half of the Federal budget, and nearly 
10 percent of the gross national product. 
Aside from the 244 million men in uniform 
and the more than 1 million civilian em- 
ployees of the Department, there are 3 to 4 
million people in the United States who sup- 
port themselves and their dependents on the 
paychecks of private defense contractors. 

The scale of defense spending is multiplied 
in importance by the shifts in where and 
how the money is spent. 

As one weapons system is phased out and 
another one developed, defense business 
moves not only from one contractor to an- 
other, but from industry to industry and 
from State to State. 

The shift from manned bombers to mis- 
siles has meant that an increasing volume 
of defense production has been moving to 
the electronics industry and away from the 
old aircraft plants. Similarly, although we 
are accelerating the procurement of Polaris 
submarines and increasing the share of the 
defense dollars being allotted to shipbuild- 
ing, a major part of that work is going out- 
side the shipyard into nuclear powerplants 
and electronics companies. 

These specific shifts in our defense plans, 
however, tend to obscure an even more im- 
portant development—the rate at which 
shifts in defense planning are increasing, 
both in size and frequency. 

The rate of change is largely a function of 
our rapidly advancing technology and the 
growing uncertainty about what research 
and development will produce. The uncer- 
tainties that surround all of us are com- 
pounded for the defense planners by uncer- 
tainties about how the technology of our 
potential enemies may develop—and indeed, 
about how it has already developed. We 
must try to match our defense systems still 
in the development stage to enemy missile 
systems on the drawing board. 

As our choices become more complex, their 
consequences extend farther and farther 
into the web of our economy. The shift 
from the longbow to the crossbow involved 
only the prime contractors. In the typical 
weapons system today, there may be as 
many as six or eight layers of subcontractors. 

The difficulties of rational planning are 
enormous. But we must meet them with a 
corresponding effort. There are a number 
of steps we can take, some of them within 
the Department of Defense, and some of 
them involving the country as a whole. 

Within the Department, our planning 
must extend farther into the future in order 
to provide a leadtime sufficient to permit 
adjustment to the future consequences of 
present decisions. Our choice of weapons 
must refiect the most imaginative explora- 
tion of all the choices available to us. Our 
budgeting procedures must be revised to 
show us all the costs of alternative weapons 
systems, not only for research and develop- 
ment, and for initial construction, but for 
operation and maintenance as well. 

We must be bold enough to grasp distant 
opportunities, but we must be prudent 
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enough to hedge our bets. Where we can, 
with reasonable assurance of success, buy 
time by committing ourselves now to long- 
lead items, or to production facilities, we 
must do so. We are proposing to contract 
now for facilities to double our Minuteman 
production capacity, thereby providing in- 
surance against a future requirement. 

This kind of planning will enable us to 
predict a little better the pattern of defense 
spending, but it will not avoid shifts in the 
spending pattern. The purpose of our plan- 
ning is not to produce a Maginot Line, even 
in outer space. It is rather to maintain the 
kind of alert, flexible posture that can re- 
spond immediately to new developments in 
technology at home, or to new insights into 
the plans and capabilities of our potential 
enemies abroad, 

We can continue to expect, therefore, that 
there will be major shifts in our defense 
program from year to year, and perhaps 
more often. Indeed, I think there would be 
real cause for concern on your part if you 
saw that our defense program over the next 
4 years was following precisely the pattern 
that has Just been set for it. 

Given the inevitability of frequent and 
major changes, our defense planning must 
extend beyond the Defense Establishment, 
to help the American economy absorb the 
impact of these changes without breaking 
stride. All the major problems that chal- 
lenge the flexibility and resiliency of the 
total economy find a focus in defense con- 
tracting—automation, rapid shifts in de- 
mand, jurisdictional conflicts between craft 
and industrial unions, and the like. 

We, in the Department of Defense, have 
already taken the first step in the direction 
of a working partnership with other agencies 
of government and with private groups to 
attack this congerie of problems. It has 
traditionally been the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense not to begin planning for 
shifts in resources within the United States, 
base closings, plant sales, and the like, until 
the last possible moment before the change 
is actually due to take place. 

The basis of the previous policy has been 
the fear that decisions taken upon sound 
military grounds may be upset by the pres- 
sures of local and private interests. I expect 
to make it clear that our decisions, once 
taken, will not be subject to reversal, ex- 
cept for changes in the facts on which they 
were based originally. 

Once our position has been made clear, 
however, I anticipate that we and the com- 
munities affected by these decisions will join 
together to use the time between the an- 
nouncement and the action to develop plans 
to reduce the impact of the change. 

We have organized a special unit just for 
this purpose in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Installations and Logistics. 
This unit will not only draw on the resources 
of the Department of Defense; it will seek 
help for those affected from the Departments 
of Labor and Commerce, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The help that we can offer includes finding 
jobs for displaced Government employees in 
other installations, arranging for surveys of 
business opportunities in communities that 
are losing payrolls, and providing a variety 
of technical services. 

But more important than any of these is 
the encouragement we can give these com- 
munities to help themselves, not only by 
advance planning, but simply by spreading 
accurate, advance information to everyone 
concerned, spiking rumors and deflating ex- 
aggerations. 

Any decision that comes out of Wash- 
ington and falls on a particular commu- 
nity a long way off, is likely to be fright- 
ening until it is explained and understood. 
We propose to take enough time to try to 
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explain it. With your help, I think we 
cannot only explain the move but develop 
an orderly adjustment to it. 

If change is the law of the universe, it 
is a law enforced with particular strin- 
gency in military planning. The penalties 
for failure to observe it are unavoidable and 
harsh. The President’s defense program is 
designed to improve the capacity of the 
Military Establishment to adjust to chang- 
ing military needs. It is also designed to 
reduce the impact of these changes on the 
economy as a whole. 





SPECIAL REPORT ON CUBA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
received so much mail, so many ques- 
tions have been asked, so Many sugges- 
tions on the Cuban situation have been 
made, that I feel it is proper for me to 
make some remarks at this time. 

The gravity and importance of what I 
want to say is such that I want to be ab- 
solutely certain of two things: 

First, that I cover a number of points 
in as short a time as possible. 

Second, that the language I use is 
carefully considered sc it will not be mis- 
construed. 

I cannot say too strongly or too often 
that the American people must and will 
unite behind any action necessary to 
preserve our freedoms—and to help oth- 
ers preserve theirs. There is no time or 
place for partisanship. This is a time of 
national emergency. From all reports, 
the American people are far ahead of 
many in Washington in realizing that 
we are at war with communism. This 
war, hot or cold, shooting or silent, at 
home or in far-off lands, has taken and 
will continue to take many strange 
forms. It is truly total war. Economics, 
propaganda, politics, and diplomacy are 
just as important tools of this total war 
as armed might, which is becoming more 
and more of a last resort. 

We traditionally abhor the use of 
armed might. We do not like to extend 
our influence through a gun barrel. But, 
we also ascribe to the slogan “Don’t 
tread on me,” and the American people 
are sick and tired of being made to look 
ridiculous by a bearded fanatic who has 
created a Communist stronghold just 90 
miles from our backyards. 

In short, the American people are 
ready to accept constructive and forceful 
leadership. They are prepared not only 
for strong words, but for strong deeds if 
they too are required. 

At the same time, they are appre- 
hensive lest we be connected with any 
bungling. 

Published press reports alone provide 
a damning indictment of the entangle- 
ments, the timing, and the fumbles in 
the recent invasion of Cuba. Let me 
cite a few: 

First. The Cuban Revolutionary Coun- 
cil was not aware of the time and 
date of invasion. In fact, the Council’s 
Minister of Defense, Dr. de Varona, was 
conferring with his naval staff over in- 
vasion plans when he was told the in- 
vasion had already taken place. 

Second. When Cuban naval officers 
commanding the landing craft were 
given their destination once at sea, they 
nearly mutinied. They knew the troops 
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would be landed in mangrove swamps, 
waist deep in water. 

Third. When they did land, Castro 
tanks and heavy weapons were waiting— 
obviously aware of the landing point. 

Fourth. An air umbrella which Cuban 
exile flyers promised the invasion force 
never materialized because aircraft they 
anticipated, at the fields where 150 pilots 
waited, never arrived. 

Fifth. Help from the anti-Castro un- 
derground in Cuha failed because the 
underground was crippled badly a whole 
month earlier. Most of its top leaders, 
including Gonzales Corzo, the anti-Cas- 
tro military coordinator for all Cuba, 
were arrested by Communist secret po- 
lice during a meeting in Havana March 
17. Castro forces also moved rapidly 
at the time of invasion to round up other 
underground and sabotage units. 

Right now we are having a lot of glori- 
fied self-recrimination. I suggest we 
stop trying to fix any blame. Let us, in- 
stead, learn what lessons we can, act 
swiftly and decisively to prevent any 
repetitions, and then move ahead in our 
fight for freedom. 

The President has made a commend- 
able beginning by naming Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor and his small committee to re- 
view America’s capabilities. The group 
is small enough to act quickly, and yet 
represents a divergence of background, 
which is healthy. Communism has 
established a strong base in Cuba. So 
long as Cuba is controlled by a hysteri- 
cal demagog, it poses a direct threat 
to our shores, Additionally, it is fast 
becoming a nesting place for Red spies 
and firebrands infiltrating throughout 
Latin America. 

Must. we wait for all other Latin 
American nations to awaken to this 
peril? Or, should we act unilaterally 
in our own interest? And if so, how? 
This is one question which this commit- 
tee and the Nation must resolve shortly. 
I pray the committee recommendations 
and the decisions will both be prompt 
and correct. 

For myself, I do not propose the use 
of American military force in Cuba at 
this moment. I do propose a continua- 
tion of the firmness evidenced after the 
ill-fated invasion. 

I conclude with just one thought. 
When we speak with strength, we must 
be prepared to act with strength. When 
we act with strength, we must act de- 
cisively. We must be prepared to com- 
mit every resource, if need be, with but 
one thought—and that is to win. 





OIL DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, big 
oil has scored again in this administra- 
tion by winning conspicuous omission 
for its fat 2742-percent depletion loop- 
hole from the President’s recent tax 
message. 

This is another reminder to those 
naive enough to need one that the one 
big private interest that can throw its 
weight around in this administration is 
oil. 

Oil has become the special-interest 
Achilles’ heel of an administration that 
otherwise has a splendid public-interest 
record. 
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Undoubtedly, the most notorious loop- 
hole in our Federal tax structure is the 
provision that singles out oil for a fat 
27% percent of gross income exclusion 
from income taxes on grounds of deple- 
tion. Most minerals enjoy only a 15- 
percent depletion allowance at most. 
Recommendations to bring oil down to 
this more moderate level would restore 
hundreds of millions of dollars of reve- 
nue to the Treasury. 

For years this special consideration 
for -oil has been the target of those who 
have sought greater equity in the tax 
structure. The administration has just 
made a series of far-reaching recom- 
mendations that have as their express 
purpose greater tax equity. But was the 
oil depletion allcwance included? No. 
Dividends, foreign earnings, and expense 
accounts are hit hard and directly. But 
oil continues its political charmed life 
and escapes once again. In fact, oil de- 
pletion is the one ripe and obvious tax 
loophole to escape the President’s 
recommendation. 

Unfortunately, this exception for oil 
is becoming a steady pattern. The ad- 
ministration’s nominations for top office 
were excellent, public-interest selec- 
tions—with a single exception. Big oil 
succeeded in placing their men in the 
two critical positions in our Government 
that can benefit the industry. 

The nomination of oilman John Con- 
nally as Secretary of the Navy has placed 
an executor of the will of one of the 
richest oil fortunes in the world as the 
man who will buy the oil for all the 
Armed Forces and who determines the 
Navy’s critical research program in oil’s 
dangerous competitive fuel—atomic 
energy. 

The nomination of John Kelly as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Minerals was even more incredible. It 
has placed a man who still holds millions 
in oil interests at the head of the Oil 
Import Administration, the Office of Oil 
and Gas, and virtually every significant 
program of the Federal Government 
affecting the industry. 

Consider that the oil-gas industry 
alone of all American industries has won 
such control over the body that regulates 
it—the Federal Power Commission—that 
for years the FPC has refused to follow 
the direct order of the Supreme Court to 
regulate the price of natural gas at the 
wellhead, and still does. 

Also the oil-gas industry alone enjoys 
the exceptional privilege of approval of 
their rate increase requests before the 
regulatory body considers them. Of 
course the request may later be denied 
and refunds required, but meanwhile the 
public, not the industry, has suffered the 
full weight of the years of delay now 
required to complete an FPC hearing. 


PEACE CORPS ASSISTANCE TO 
TANGANYIKA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps has just announced its first 
pilot project—it will send 28 American 
engineers and surveyors to Tanganyika 
to assist the government of that country 
in the development of an adequate road 
system. 
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While I was on a visit to Africa last 
year on a study mission with several 
Members of the Senate, we stopped in 
Tanganyika. It isa new country. Like 
the United States did in its early stages, 
Tanganyika needs a system of feeder 
roads running into the interior of the 
country to enable the small farmer and 
rancher to bring his produce and his 
herds to the main market centers. 

Those roads do not exist now. Con- 
struction cannot proceed until critical 
surveys have been made. 

Sir Ernest Vasey, Minister of Finance 


‘for Tanganyika, has pointed out that the 


government can only train two land sur- 
veyors in the next 5 years. They will be 
hopelessly inadequate, he explained, for 
the basic planning needed in many of the 
road development schemes. 

The request for 20 surveyors, 4 geol- 
ogists, and 4 civil engineers came di- 
rect from the Government of Tan- 
ganyika. I think it is indicative of the 
kind of response the Peace Corps has in- 
voked in newly developing regions of the 
world. 

Peace Corpsmen who go to Tanganyika 
will not be advisers, working at a high 
level. They will be doers—they will be 
working on the job, actually doing the 
surveying in the interior of the country. 

But they will also be teachers. The 
Government of Tanganyika will assign 
young Tanganyikans to each Peace Corps 
team to learn methods of surveying. 
When the Americans return home, they 
will leave behind a cadre of local people 
who will be able to carry on the work. 

Mr. President, this is the kind of hard- 
headed, realistic approach which is ur- 
gently needed in tackling barriers to 
development in new countries. It is as- 
sistance, but it is more than assistance— 
it is cooperation and education and con- 
crete progress all rolled into one project. 

Most importantly, it is on the people- 
to-people level that will give Tangan- 
yikans the opportunity to learn from, 
and to share with, Americans who are 
vitally interested in them and who will 
represent the very best our country can 
produce. 

The eyes of our Nation, and of the 
world, will be on the 28 Americans who 
are selected for this project. 


CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE TO THE 
WATERTOWN DAILY TIMES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the great mewspapers of New York 
State and, indeed, of the Nation, the 
Watertown Daily Times, celebrates this 
year the 100th anniversary of its 
founding. 

A century is an imposing period of 
time in the history of a nation. It is 
even more unusual in the history of a 
newspaper. In marking the centennial 
year of its existence, the Watertown 
Daily Times implicitly provides the 
highest proof of its character and its 
quality. It has met and has stood the 
test of time. Its century of life is a 
symbol of the greatness that any work 
or effort of man must possess in order 
to assure its continuity, its acceptability, 
its survival. Just as time is unkind to 
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mediocrity, so does it cause to flourish 
those projects which use time well. 

Since its founding, in 1861, this news- 
paper has conceived its role to be not 
restricted to that of a mirror in which 
the community can view the daily kalei- 
doscope of the people and events which 
make news. It has given the second 
dimension to journalism—the dimension 
that is in the high tradition of our 
greatest American newspapers. This di- 
mension may be described as the sense 
of community responsibility that makes 
a newspaper not merely a living record 
but a living force in the area of its in- 
fluence. 

The Watertown Daily Times has al- 
ways been not only in the community, 
but of the community, and for the com- 
munity. It has raised its voice con- 
sistently in favor of ideas, of projects, of 
legislation that favor the greater surge 
of growth and greater areas of opportu- 
nity for the people of the fine commu- 
nity it serves. As examples, I would cite 
its vigorous and effective action in behalf 
of expanded economic opportunities for 
the dairy farmer, as well as the forceful 
commitment of its support to the realiza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, a de- 
velopment so vital to the growth and 
prosperity of the entire northern New 
York region. 

On the broader stage of State, Nation- 
al, and international affairs, the Water- 
town Daily Times has unfailingly met 
the full responsibilities of the obligations 
of leadership invested in the press of our 
Nation. Its editorial comment, on many 
occasions, has been so timely and signifi- 
cant as to be quoted widely in and by 
other media of communication. In this 
regard, I would cite in particular, the 
excellent and meaningful editorials of 
the Times dealing with the conduct of 
the cold war, and analyzing pointedly 
the approaches best designed to further 
the cause of freedom. 

As the Watertown Daily Times cele- 
brates its 100th birthday, I am deeply 
gratified and honored to offer my con- 
gratulations on the splendid century of 
service that lies behind this great news- 
paper. I am confident that it will meet 
the challenges and opportunities of the 
years ahead with the spirit, the energy, 
and the character that have made the 
Times a newspaper that is not merely 
read, but is respected and remembered. 

Reference to the Watertown Times 
would be entirely inadequate if mention 
were not made of their able representa- 
tion in Washington in the person of Mr. 
Alan Emery, one of the most capable 
and articulate writers on the national 
scene. 


THE VERY REVEREND ROBERT J. 
SLAVIN, PRESIDENT OF PROVI- 
DENCE COLLEGE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
24, death came to the Very Reverend 
Robert J. Slavin, the president of Provi- 
dence College and one of the Nation’s 
outstanding educators. 

I was privileged to regard Father 
Slavin as a friend, and his untimely 
passing at the age of 54 came as a per- 
sonal blow. 
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As an alumnus of Providence College, 
I followed his career as president of that 
institution with deep interest. Under 
Father Slavin’s leadership, Providence 
College became an outstanding center of 
learning. He maintained rigid academic 
standards, stressing both the classics and 
the sciences. He gathered together an 
outstanding faculty and provided it with 
ever-improving facilities. During the 14 
years of his administration, Providence 
College more than doubled in size and 
enrollment, and is now in the midst of 
an impressive program of expansion. 

Father Slavin’s greatest contributions 
were in the realm of the mind and of 
the spirit. He was a renowned scholar, 
a philosopher, a writer and a teacher. 
He was a founder of the Thomist Theo- 
logical and Philosophical Journal. And 
above all, he was, and ever remained, 
a great Dominican priest. By precept 
and by personal example, he has helped 
thousands of young men to a richer, more 
dedicated, more productive life. 

He was one of those rare men who 
can truly be said to be irreplaceable. 
His passing leaves a void not only in the 
field of letters and education but in the 
hearts of those of us who were privileged 
to know him well. He leaves behind a 
great heritage: writings that will stand 
the test of time; a flourishing educational 
institution that will contribute richly to 
our society; and an imprint for good in 
the hearts and minds of thousands who 
came into contact with him. 

We are grateful to have had this man 
among us. We grieve over the personal 
loss which his passing means for each 
of us who knew him. 





AID TO POLAND AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, since 
Marshal Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948, 
this country has provided the Communist 
government of Yugoslavia with roughly 
$142 billion in economic aid and another 
$1 billion in military aid. Since the Poz- 
nan riots of 1946, we have given the 
Communist government of Poland ap- 
proximately $700 million in grants, loans, 
surplus food, and other aid. 

This assistance has been justified on 
the grounds that it would help Poland, 
and Yugoslavia to remain independent 
or partially independent of Soviet control 
and might conceivably result in a grad- 
ual evolution toward democracy and 
away from subservience to the Commu- 
nist ideology. 

After 12 years of experience, and 
after spending almost $4 billion of tax- 
Payers’ money on aid to Poland and 
Yugoslavia, it is high time that we re- 
examined this program and weighed its 
consequences. 

I say that the entire hypothesis on 
which aid to Poland and Yugoslavia is 
based, has been miserably discredited. 
As experiments, these programs may 
have had some justification. But it is 
time to realize that the experiments have 
failed. I cannot understand the logic of 
pumping billions of dollars of assistance 
into the Communist bloc at the same 
time as we spend billions of dollars to 
defend ourselves against Communist ex- 
pansionism and more billions of dollars 
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to keep ahead of communism in our as- 
sistance programs to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

No one will challenge the assertion 
that the present Polish and Yugoslav 
Governments adhere to the Communist 
ideology. Indeed, these Governments 
are the first to proclaim it. So long as 
they remain subservient to this ideology, 
the rulers of Yugoslavia and of Poland, 
despite any differences which they ap- 
pear to have with Moscow, will prove 
politically subservient to Moscow in 
every crisis. 

On whose side are the present Polish 
and Yugoslav Governments in the 
Congo? 

On whose side are they in Laos? 

On whose side are they in Cuba? 

And on whose side will they be if it 
ever comes to a showdown between the 
Soviet Union and the free world? The 
answer to this last question should be 
obvious. No Communist regime any- 
where could survive the defeat of the 
Soviet Union. 

It did not serve our interest and the 
interest of freedom when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment agreed to put up most of the 
300 million dollars which the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund last December de- 
cided to advance to Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia. 

It certainly does not serve our interest 
to do so when Marshal Tito has become 
the chief purveyor of neutralism to Asia 
and Africa, when he openly sides with 
our opponents in the U.N., and when he 
joins in the Communist propaganda 
attack on U.S. policy. 

It does not serve our interest to con- 
tinue to grant aid to the Communist re- 
gime in Poland, despite the fact that 
Gomulka has missed no opportunity to 
prove himself a faithful lackey of 
Khrushchev’s. Certainly it has not 
brought any basic benefit to the Polish 
people, because the Gomulka regime, de- 
spite our aid, has now succeeded in nib- 
bling away most of the concessions to 
freedom it was compelled to grant by the 
summer uprising of 1956. 

Our aid programs to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia have other implications that we 
cannot ignore. 

Our aid implies a certain approval of 
the present regimes in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. It suggests that we accept their 
permanence. It discourages those Pol- 
ish and Yugoslav patriots who think in 
terms of total liberation from commu- 
nism. 

I submit that these are problems that 
require our urgent consideration. 

By way of throwing some light on 
these problems, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point, a debate on aid to Communist 
countries which appears in the February 
1958 issue of the magazine, Western 
World; and excerpts from a _ recent 
memorandum of the International Peas- 
ant Union on the situation of the cap- 
tive peoples. This memorandum, I 
should point out, was authorized by two 
of the most distinguished statesmen in 
exile, Stanislaw Mikolacjzyk, former 
Prime Minister of Poland and Dr. 
Gueorgi Dimitrov, leader of the anti- 
Communist opposition in Bulgaria be- 
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fore the Communist takeover. I believe 
we have much to learn from their words. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From Western World, February 1958] 


DEBATE OF THE MONTH—TIs IT Our INTEREST 
To He.tp NATIONAL COMMUNISM? 


(‘Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much argument, 
much writing, many opinions; for opinion 
in good men is but knowledge in the mak- 
ing.”"—John Milton, Areopagitica, 1644.) 


Our debates of the month seek to present 
opposite or complementary opinions on 
problems concerning the relations between 
nations of the West or between the West 
and the rest of the world. We invite the 
greatest frankness. Vehemence or even 
passion are not excluded, for we do not seek 
to spare the feelings of either governments 
or individuals. 

This month we have chosen the following 
question: “Is it our interest to help na- 
tional communism?” 

After the summit meeting of the heads of 
governments of the Atlantic powers in Paris, 
the question of negotiations with the Com- 
munist bloc is again to the fore. These 
would deal mostly with disarmament, but 
they cannot be isolated from other prob- 
lems, particularly from certain aspects of 
the settlement of Europe’s future. 

In this respect it is essential to study 
very closely the position of the satellite 
states and their relations with the Western 
countries. Up to this time the Atlantic 
Alliance has refrained from committing it- 
self. The question remains open. 

That is why, in the light of the Paris 
Conference, we are seeking to air the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Gueorgi M. Dimitrov, who says “No” 
in answer to our question, was long a leader 
of the Bulgarian underground. Dr. Dimi- 
trov, a physician by profession, fought first 
against the Fascists and later against the 
Communists, after refusing their offer of 
the puppet premiership. His opposition to 
totalitarian rule brought about a sentence 
of death by Stalin but he escaped to Italy 
and then to the United States. Dr. Dimitrov 
is at present secretary general of the Inter- 
national Peasant Union and president of the 
Bulgarian National Committee for Libera- 
tion. In his article he cogently maintains 
that there is no national communism, only 
Soviet communism, and any help from the 
West simply serves to perpetuate its tyranny. 

Fritz Erler, who answers “Yes,” is consid- 
ered as the coming man of the German So- 
cial Democratic Party. He has long been a 
militant socialist and in 1939 was con- 
demned to 10 years hard labor for his po- 
litical activities. He escaped in 1945 and, 
after the end of the war, played an in- 
creasingly important role in the Federal 
Republic. He has been a member of the 
German Council for the European Move- 
ment since 1949 and, since 1950, member of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. Fritz Erler is the author of 
several books, among which the most sig- 
nificant is “Should Germany Rearm?”. 


—— 


[From Western World, February 1958] 
NATIONAL COMMUNISM Is AN ILLUSION 
(By Gueorgi M. Dimitrov) 

No matter how, or how much, the West 
aids Communist governments, national or 
not, it will derive no benefit but only harm. 

In saying this I am speaking not merely 
as a refugee representative of a small na- 
tion prisoner of the Soviets, Bulgaria, but as 
a man Western in training and outlook who 
has the fate of the West at heart. 

For what is the interest of the West as 
repeatedly stated by Western leaders? It 
is peace, genuine peace. They hope to 
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achieve this peace by working for the easing 
of present, and the prevention of future, 
tensions between the West and communism. 

And what is the chief cause of present 
tensions? It is the insistence of commu- 
nism—and not merely of the Kremlin—on 
keeping captive the peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Whatever enables communism to 
keep these peoples in its grasp increases ten- 
sions. Therefore, every scrap of help given 
to any communist regime decreases the 
chances of peace. 

Indeed, I would go so far as to say that 
until communism frees the captive peoples, 
the world will know no real peace. 

The principal reason given by the advocates 
of economic aid to the Yugoslav and Polish 
Communist leaders, Tito and Gomulka, is 
that the latter represent not Kremlin com- 
munism but a different variety somewhere 
on the way toward freedom. But at their 
recent meeting in Brioni (Yugoslavia), the 
two “nationalist’’ Communists derided the 
claim that there is such a thing as “na- 
tional” communism. They defined their 
differences with Moscow as limited to in- 
significant internal questions, and thus re- 
futed the above argument. 

Earlier, the noted Yugoslav Communist 
theoretician, Milovan Diilas, had written in 
his recent book, “The New Class”: 

“The Communists are not nationalists, for 
them the insistence on nationalism is only a 
form, just like any other form, through 
which they strengthen their powers.” 

The second reason given in favor of aid to 
the Communist regimes in Yugoslavia and 
Poland is that such aid would draw Tito 
and Gomulka away from the Soviet orbit, 
and thus frustrate—or at least confuse—the 
Soviet plans for world domination. Yet, 
here is what Milovan Djilas says regarding 
this line of reasoning: 

“National communism neither desires 
nor is able to turn itself into something 
other than communism, and something al- 
ways spontaneously draws it toward its 
source—toward the Soviet Union. It will be 
unable to separate its fate from that which 
links it with the remaining Communist 
countries and movements. * * * Neither 
Soviet nor Yugoslav Communists stopped 
being what they are—not before, not during, 
nor after their mutual bickerings.” 

The third reason given for economic aid 
to “national” communism is that Tito and 
Gomulka have made concessions to the 
Yugoslav and the Polish people. 

This approach is also invalid. 

First of all, these “concessions” are the re- 
sult not of the dictators’ good will, but of 
expediency and of relentless resistance and 
pressure by the people. They were won 
through superhuman efforts and martyrdom. 
Only because of this resistance has the 
Communist economic system been disorgan- 
ized to the great extent it has. These 
economic failures in turn led to confusion 
in the military program of the Communist 
conspiracy, and to a weakening of its police 
apparatus. Thus the Communist regimes in 
the Soviet Union and in Eastern Europe felt 
compelled to make temporary tactical con- 
cessions in order to gain time for their at- 
tempt to overcome the economic and social 
crisis. This is in line with Lenin’s strategy 
of taking one step backward in order later 
to take two steps forward. This is the offen- 
sive strategy against the free world. It is 
the Leninism of Khrushchev, the Leninism 
of Tito and Gomulka. 

At the same time, it is also true that the 
Soviet Union was forced to make conces- 
sions to Tito and Gomulka because of the 
organic weakness of its own system. One of 
these concessions concerned the Cominform, 
which Djilas describes as created to keep 
the central and eastern European countries 
in a subordinate status while strengthening 
Soviet influence in Western Europe. Tito is 
personally on bad terms with some Soviet 
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leaders, but not with the Communist system, 
and it is this that ultimately ties and sub- 
ordinates Yugoslavia to the Soviet Union 
and to Soviet-Communist imperialistic ag- 
gression. 

In its attempt to replace Tito with one of 
its more obsequious agents, the Soviet Union 
was unable to use the armed forces of the 
satellites. As the Hungarian revolution 
showed, they would have turned against 
Moscow. Also, sending Soviet troops against 
Yugoslavia might have risked a global war, 
for which the Soviet Union was then not 
prepared. Therefore, the Kremlin was com- 
pelled to ignore the temporary unpleasant- 
ness of Tito’s personal ambitions and dis- 
likes. 

In turn, Tito was forced to make a few 
small concessions to his own people because 
of the rising popular resistance against his 
shaky Communist dictatorship. He tried to 
show that in some ways he differed from 
Moscow. Hence, the propaganda claims 
that he is relying upon the so-called workers’ 
councils, and slowing down the farm collec- 
tivization drive. However, none of these 
concessions affected the substance of the 
Communist dictatorship. The Communist 
monopoly of power and property in Yugo- 
slavia was wielded exactly as in the other 
Moscow-dominated Communist areas. 

Some circles and so-called experts in the 
free world were misled by the mirage of na- 
tional communism. They rushed economic, 
military, and, in effect, political aid, to the 
Yugoslav Communist dictatorship and thus 
saved it from imminent downfall. And Tito 
was quick to realize the advantage of his 
new status. In complete harmony with 
Soviet bluffs and maneuvers, he began 
staging dramatic conflicts with Moscow be- 
cause of ideological differences. He maneu- 
vered in this way whenever he needed new 
or increased aid from the free world, espe- 
cially from the United States, and whenever 
the West appeared suspicious about his 
game. 

However, on all international and internal 
questions which concern the very essence of 
the Communist system and the fate of the 
Soviet Union, Tito’s national communism 
invariably displays its opposition to its real 
savior, the free world. Thus Tito announced 
disapproval of the kidnapping of Imre Nagy 
and other Hungarian revolutionaries by the 
Soviets. But, at the United Nations, he 
joined his Soviet-Communist brethren in 
voting against the Hungarian people, and 
actually declaring the Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries to be “agents of the capitalist 
world.” 


THE KREMLIN BEHIND GOMULKA’S RETURN 


Now, for a closer look at the other repre- 
sentative of national communism, Gomulka. 

Do not for 1 minute imagine that the 
Kremlin was not behind the quick rehabili- 
tation of Gomulka, the disgraced but faith- 
ful Communist, and that he could have 
taken over in Poland without Soviet consent, 
and the support of the Soviet armed forces 
which occupied all strategic points in the 
country. The heroic resistance of the Polish 
people had shaken the economic and politi- 
cal foundations of the Communist antisocial 
system and Soviet imperialism and com- 
pelled the Kremlin to save one of its major 
bases against the free world by resurrecting 
and installing Gomulka as its head. 

One of the strongest evidences we have 
that the Soviet permits no one to head 
a satellite nation unless it approves of him, 
is the case of Imre Nagy, head of the Hun- 
garian state when the people of that en- 
slaved nation made a break for their free- 
dom a year ago. In his recently published 
book, “On Communism,” Nagy states clearly 
that the Soviet comrades Malenkov, Molotov 
and Khrushchev were responsible for his 
premiership. 
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I have also been told by a high ranking 
European diplomat that Soviet representa- 
tives admitted to him that their whole 
blunder in Hungary was due to the fact that 
they had not replaced Matias Rakosi (Prime 
Minister 1952-53) earlier with the much 
more convenient Imre Nagy. 

As to the minor temporary concessions 
made at Gomulka’s ascendency they have 
been dearly paid for by the Polish people 
with the blood shed before, during and 
after the historic Posnan struggle, for bread, 
freedom, and independence. 

Now do not misunderstand me—the Krem- 
lin does not like Tito and Gomulka, nor do 
these two like the omnipotence of the 
Kremlin. But they are organically joined 
together by having a common totalitarian- 
system attitude toward the monopoly of 
power, ideology, type of mind, and eventually 
a common fate. 

Now let us examine more closely the much 
heralded concessions made to the peoples 
of these two nationalist Communist coun- 
tries. The concessions to the peasants in 
Yugoslavia became necessary because the 
kolkhozes or collective farms were regularly 
operating in the red. Attempts to transform 
pasture land into ricefields had been unsuc- 
cessful, and thousands of hogs confiscated 
from private farms and imported from 
England for breeding purposes died of 
plague. But what were these concessions? 
They permit the peasant to leave the kol- 
khozes or collective farms. Official data show 
62-78 percent of their produce still going 
to the government at government dictated 
prices. They must use state-owned farm 
machines, at an exorbitant rental. They 
must store their produce in government 
silos, even if they have their own. If they 
do not, they would be immediately accused 
of sabotaging the economic plans of the 
government by allowing their produce to 
spoil. The peasants must also buy farm 
machines and seed only from the govern- 
ment at government dictated prices. 
Finally, they must pay exorbitant income, 
property, and excise “taxts; which in June 
1957 were raised by 42.80 percent over 1956. 


CRUMBS AND ILLUSIONS 


Concessions to workers in Yugoslavia 
consist of permission to set up workers coun- 
cils. But these councils receive orders from 
the dictatorial oligarchy so that even highly 
qualified workers must secretly find some 
additional income, if they are to make ends 
meet. “Only crumbs from the tables and 
illusions have been left to the workers,” says 
Diilas. 

In Poland, Gomulka’s first concession 
was also to allow the peasants to leave the 
kolkhozes, and even cut down the compul- 
sory quotas of their produce to be delivered 
to the government at extremely low fixed 
prices. Gomulka himself gave the reasons 
for this at the eighth plenary meeting of his 
Party Central Committee, October 1956: 

“One hectare of cultivated land on a peas- 
ant-owned farm brought in 621.1 Polish 
zlotys per hectare, 517.3 zlotys in the kol- 
khozes, and only 393.7 zlotys in the sov- 
khozes, The peasant-owned farms produced 
16.7 percent more than the kolkhozes and 
37.2 percent more than the sovkhozes .. .” 
And ‘yet the concessions to the Polish peas- 
ants were made on the condition that they 
provide for the government all non-delivered 
quotas for several years back. Practically, 
this would mean that they would for many 
more years be producing only for the regime 
and nothing for themselves. 

As to the concessions to the Catholic 
Church in Poland, these consist mainly of 
empty proclamations of religious freedom, 
which exist in every other communist-dom- 
inated country. The names of a few pro- 
gressive Catholics were allowed to appear on 
the Communist ticket at the last elections, 
which however, only authorized one ticket, 
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that of the liberal and national commu- 
nism of Gomulka. Propaganda to the con- 
trary, the Polish Communist leader has also 
recently changed the law concerning the 
church to provide stronger government con- 
trol, in the nomination of the clergy. 

The true odor of Gomulka’s “concessions” 
to freedom of the press and opinion were 
best illustrated in the prohibition of the 
Communist youth publication Po Prostu, 
which existed before his “‘liberal’’ regime and 
in the recent victorious attacks of GomulKa’s 
secret police, dressed in uniforms of na- 
tional militia and worker’s guard, against 
the students and the citizens of Warsaw. 

“There can be no freedom for the enemies 
of socialism and the opponents of the work- 
ing people,” Gomulka said publicly in the 
recent plenary meeting of the central com- 
mittee of its Communist oligarchy. “Oppo- 
nents of working people” keeps its own spe- 
cial meaning in Communist jargon. 

The program of ‘‘concessions’”’ is very clear 
and Gomulka needs the aid of the free world 
to carry it out. More disguised secret police, 
and more tear gas and modern arms to crush 
still more effectively the students’, workers’, 
peasants’ manifestations and their fight for 
bread, freedom and independence. And also, 
instead of proposing to manufacture mine 
tools and agricultural machines, the program 
is to build up submarines and other military 
vessels for the inseparable Soviet-Polish 
Communist military plans. 

In the recent agreement signed by 
Gomulka in Moscow, it is stated that the 
Communist system in Poland, based on the 
monopoly of power by the Polish Commu- 
nist Party, can be preserved only with the 
support of the Soviet troops stationed in 
Poland. Just before the recent so-called 
elections in Poland, the cynicism of Gomulka 
reached new heights. He again referred to 
this agreement when he publicly stated that 
if Polish people do not vote for his Commu- 
nist single slate, Poland will be smashed as 
Hungary was. 


TACTICAL RETREATS 


Tito and Gomulka and their commander 
in chief, Khrushchev, do criticize Stalin— 
but not the Stalinist system of government. 
The purpose of their diversions and tactical 
concessions is rather to save this system, for 
it makes their power monopoly possible. 
They condemn Stalin’s persecution of Com- 
munists, but do not even criticize his perse- 
cution of the millions of non-Communist 
patriots. When danger looms ahead, Tito, 
Gomulka, and Khrushchev are forced to re- 
treat from their advanced positions. But 
such a temporary, Leninist tactical retreat 
is not even an armistice in their life-and- 
death war against the free world. It is 
merely time out for reorganization and re- 
covery, a guise to get material aid from the 
West, especially the United States. Their 
ultimate aim, the total destruction of the 
democratic way of life and the establish- 
ment of Communist dictatorship, remains 
unaltered. 

Those who are impressed with Gomulka’s 
and Tito’s concessions forget that Lenin, at 
first, was also compelled to make concessions 
to consolidate his dictatorship. During the 
revolution and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, he gave all the land to the Russian 
peasants. In 1921, he proposed the new 
economic policy, which was to lead to a 
partial restoration of capitalism. However, 
& few years later, the regime confiscated all 
land from the peasants and the reemerging 
private free enterprises were brutally elimi- 
nated. 

Let us now offer some positive suggestions 
concerning the problem. Can the free world 
aid the peoples in Eastern Europe, and not 
the dictators? 

Yes. But such aid must be given directly 
to the people, in the form of gifts represent- 
ing the brotherly feelings of free men and 
women, In 1921, when the Russian people 
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were faced with famine, the American peo- 
ple organized a special aid agency, the 
American Relief Administration, with Her- 
bert Hoover as its chairman. With the per- 
mission of Lenin its representatives went to 
Russia and distributed food and clothes di- 
rectly to those in need, regardless of their 
political beliefs. Other countries, including 
my own, Bulgaria, headed by the peasant 
government of Alexander Stamboliiski, fol- 
lowed the American example. 

Today the United States and other na- 
tions and international relief organizations 
can in this way offer aid from their enormous 
surplus to the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The organization CARE was engaged in 
important free aid activities until the Com- 
munist regime prohibited the acceptance of 
such aid, or as in Poland now—made the 
price of the packages 100 percent more ex- 
pensive than those sent through the Com- 
munist dollar-hunting agency, PKO. The 
International Red Cross could supply free 
medicines as a gift from the free world. 

Yet Gomulka and Tito reject such direct 
aid. They say, “We want trade, not aid.” 
Why? Because they are not interested in 
helping their people but in the consolidation 
of their own dictatorial powers. They want 
enterprises which will strengthen their con- 
trol, and prepare for the eventual aggres- 
sion of Soviet-Communist imperialism 
against the free world. Any aid given un- 
conditionally to the regimes, and not to the 
people directly, will go, in one form or an- 
other, into the Communist military machine, 
whether it is in the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Yugoslavia or somewhere else. Indeed, this 
is what happened with aid sent in the past 
by UNRRA. 

And is it in any way to the interest of 
the captive nations to have the free world 
bolster the Communist economy? Should 
the free world aid a Communist system to 
continue its enslavement and exploitation 
of the peasants and workers? Should the 
free world help the economy of such a sys- 
tem of corruption and demoralization of hu- 
man beings? And should the free world aid, 
directly or indirectly, the militaristic Com- 
munist system? 

For years the free world has appealed to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain not to 
support the economic plans of the Com- 
munist regimes, and thus to weaken and 
undermine the political dictatorship. At 
the cost of great suffering and many casual- 
ties, the slaves followed this appeal and did 
their duty. This led the Communist sys- 
tem into incurable economic and political 
crises. Stalin has been denounced; the 
world has witnessed the uprising in Poznan; 
Hungary became the scene of a national 
democratic anti-Communist revolution. 
And now the free world comes up with an 
offer to restore what the slaves had begun 
to destroy: their economic and political 
chains. 


THE SATELLITES A BURDEN TO RUSSIA 


On the other hand, it is obvious that the 
Soviet exploitation of its satellites reduced 
them to such a state of destitution, that 
they must now call for help from the Soviet 
Union which it cannot give them. It has 
become clear that the satellites have become 
a burden upon the Soviet Union both eco- 
nomically and politically—especially since 
the Hungarian revolution. And now, ex- 
actly at the moment when the free world 
should take advantage of this catastrophic 
state of the world Communist setup, some 
in the West are considering exactly the op- 
posite course of action. The free world 
wants to take the burden off the Soviet 
shoulders and place it on its own. It is 
getting ready to save the Red despotism. 

We would be happy to be mistaken. We 
would be happy if the failure and the shame- 
ful ruin of the Communist monopoly and 
tyranny could be liquidated by according it 
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such help. But instead we believe, more 
than ever before, that Soviet-Communist 
aggression can be stopped and defeated only 
by an active and determined counteroffen- 
sive on behalf of the free world. Such an 
offensive would definitely complicate and 
deepen the economic, social, political, and 
state crisis of the Communist world. It 
would paralyze their adventurist military 
plans and save humanity from a third world 
war and Communist enslavement. 

These plans are clear in the words of 
Gomulka’s speech in November 1949, at the 
Third Plenary Meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the United Polish Workers Party, 
when he declared: 

“I understand the danger of nationalistic 
tendencies. I see very clearly today that 
nationalism constitutes nourishment for im- 
perialism. I understand as clearly as any- 
one can, and I have always understood, that 
there are no three roads or three worlds. 
There are only two camps, two roads: The 
road to socialism, represented by the Soviet 
Union; and the road to capitalism and im- 
perialism, represented by the United States. 
I realize very well where the future of the 
Polish nation and of the Polish working class 
lies—it is not with the West.” 

Yes, there is only one Communist father- 
land—the Soviet Union, and one national- 
ism—the Soviet one. 

In his deep disappointment with the Com- 
munist dictatorial oligarchy, Djilas writes: 

“History will pardon Communists for 
much, establishing that they were forced 
into many brutal acts because of circum- 
stances and the need to defend their exist- 
ence. But the stifling of every divergent 
thought, the exclusive monopoly over think- 
ing for the purpose of defending their per- 
sonal interests, will nail the Communists to 
a cross of shame in history.” 

But the question also arises: Will history 
pardon a democratic world which helped, at 
least economically, this system of “exclusive 
monopoly over the thinking” of human be- 
ings? 

To deny aid to people living in misery and 
slavery is a sin. But to aid the oppressors 
of those people is a crime. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEASANT 

UNION ON THE PRESENT WORLD SITUATION 


The oppressed, captive European people, 
after having been conquered by Soviet force 
and Communist deceit, continue to resist 
the cruel Communist dictatorship and its 
atheism and to long for freedom for all men 
and independence for their countries from 
Soviet imperialism, which has incessantly 
and ruthlessly exploited them as colonies 
from the day they became part of the Soviet 
bloc. 

Their work and sweat are used by the So- 
viets to pay for subversive economic aggres- 
sion against the free world. 

Moreover, their sons are prepared by local 
Soviet military commanders to help them 
fight for further aggression and for Commu- 
nist world domination. 

In recent years, because of the accelerated 
Communist collectivization drives, the peas- 
ants have with increasing rapidity been 
transformed by their Communist masters 
into slave laborers in the feudal agricultural 
system created under communism. ; 

This brings not only hardship to the peas- 
ants, who still form the majority of these 
nations; it also weakens each national econ- 
omy, decreases national agricultural produc- 
tion, and widens food shortages for all the 
working people in each of the captive 
nations. 

The present accelerated communization of 
central-eastern Europe, the drive for con- 
solidation of Communist dictatorship and 
expansion of Soviet imperialism, and the in- 
creasingly ruthless colonial exploitation of 
the captive peoples to advance the speedy 
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victory of Communist world domination—all 
these demand from the West, and especially 
the Government of the United States, initia- 
tive and strong pressure to further the cause 
of freedom for the captive peoples of Europe, 
because the and security of the free 
world are indivisible from the freedom and 
independence of the Communist-subjugated 
peoples. 

An excellent opportunity was recently 
missed at the United Nations, when, during 
the course of the discussion over Khru- 
shchev's proposals and his hypocritical reso- 
lutions against colonialism, the West failed 
to advance any concrete proposals condemn- 
ing Soviet colonialism and imperialism, al- 
though it did remind the world about the 
Soviet Union’s own brand of colonialism. 

The Central Committee of the Interna- 
tional Peasant Union hopes that such de- 
mands for the abolition of Soviet imperial- 
ism, and colonialism and the restoration of 
freedom to the captive peoples of central- 
eastern Europe will be put forward in the 
form of concrete proposals by the United 
States delegation to the United Nations, so 
that these peoples may rejoin the ever- 
growing family of free and independent na- 
tions in the world. 

Not only are the Communists exploiting 
the Western World’s reluctance to raise the 
problem of the subjugated peoples of central- 
eastern Europe, they are also exploiting the 
belief of some Western statesmen that West- 
ern aid, if distributed in sufficient quantities 
to some Communist governments, will sow 
discord or even produce splits among the 
Communists and, at the very least, will help 
produce a liberalization of Communist rule, 
if not complete liberation. This is naively 
believed by some despite the fact that, even 
while receiving such aid, these same Com- 
munist regimes are cynically closing all pos- 
sibilities of direct aid to the masses of their 
own people and are monopolizing Western 
aid for themselves and using it primarily to 
serve Communist purposes. 

Aid to Poland offers an outstanding ex- 
ample of aid given to a Communist gov- 
ernment which not only does not produce 
dissention among the Communists but is 
cynically used to further the common aim 
of the Communist bloc—Communist world 
domination. At the same time, the people 
are deprived of even that help from abroad 
they have enjoyed until now. For the Polish 
Communist government, after having re- 
ceived over $426 million of American aid in 
the last few years, has closed all channels 
for receiving help from individuals abroad 
to individuals in Poland and from oversea 
organizations to organizations in Poland, and 
has decided that even foreign aid for the 

of agricultural machinery cannot 
be used to aid private farmers but must 
serve the official Communist plans for fur- 
thering the advancement of Communist col- 
lectivization of agriculture. 

For these reasons, if economic aid is given 
to help the Communist-subjugated nations, 
conditions must be set to make certain that 
it does not serve only the ends of the Com- 
munist regimes. 





DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, unless a 
new and constructive policy is soon 
formulated, one of our most essential 
industries, the textile industry, will cease 
to function as one of the traditional eco- 
nomic cornerstones of our society. This 
industry is beset by problems so acute 
as to threaten its very survival. 

The special Subcommittee To Study 
the Textile Industry, under the outstand- 
ing leadership of the great senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore] 
has made an exhaustive inquiry into this 
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problem. The reports and recommen- 
dations of this subcommittee are invalu- 
able to all concerned with this question. 
I have drawn heavily upon them and 
wish to express my admiration and 
gratitude for the definitive work which 
Senator Pastore and his colleagues have 
done. 

Domestic production of textiles has 
suffered a drastic decline in the past 15 
years. This has occurred despite a 
phenomenal rise in production and sales 
of other manufactured products. Since 
1946 over 800 mills have shut their doors 
throughout the Nation. In the same 
period the number of people employed 
by the industry has declined almost 25 
percent; 280,000 fewer people are en- 
gaged in the production of textiles today 
than in June 1946. And each month the 
situation grows worse. In the past 21 
months the production of American tex- 
tile products has dropped 19.3 percent. 

Cities and towns throughout the Na- 
tion, many of them in New England, 
have become distressed areas because of 
the collapse of textile employment. In 
my own State of Connecticut the once 
thriving communities of Danielson, Nor- 
wich and Thompsonville are now blis- 
tered with the welts of unemployment 
and its attendant misfortune. In the 
past 15 years 20,000 textile workers in 
Connecticut, representing almost two- 
thirds of the textile work force, have 
been laid off or discharged. 

In. 1947 Connecticut produced $175 
million worth of textile products. By 
1958 this figure had dropped to $120 mil- 
lion. This alarming decline is even more 
disturbing when one considers that a 
dollar in 1958 was worth 23 percent less 
than a dollar in 1947. 

One hundred and thirty-one textile 
mills have gone into liquidation in Con- 
necticut since 1952. 

Recent reports indicate that textile 
manufacturers are concluding that un- 
less the causes of the decline are elimi- 
nated or mitigated, they must choose be- 
tween going out of business or relocating 
in a foreign country. As recently as 
April 18, the Celanese Corp. ran a full 
page ad in Time magazine announcing 
its plans to open a large new installation 
in West Germany. 

If American textile manufacturers 
close their doors or relocate on foreign 
soil, the United States will be confronted 
with grave and dangerous problems. We 
simply cannot allow the present trend 
to continue, lest we provoke an economic 
maelstrom which would have national 
and international repercussions. 

Let us examine the causes of the de- 
cline in this industry. It has primarily 
resulted from the severe inroads made 
into our domestic market by foreign 
products, and the increasing loss of the 
world market for American textiles. 

As a result of foreign competition, 
countries which formerly depended 
largely on the United States for textiles 
are drastically reducing their purchases 
from us. The Union of South Africa, 
Haiti, Indonesia, the Congo, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Peru have all reduced 
their imports of American textiles.. And 
the Philippines, our second most impor- 
tant customer for cotton exports, is cur- 
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rently engaged in rapidly building up its 
own domestic textile industry. 

Conversely, our imports from Japan, 
Great Britain, and Italy have risen 
astronomically. 

Our foreign aid program has enabled 
nations which formerly offered us little 
or no competition, to build modern tex- 
tile industries which are now contribut- 
ing heavily to the international market. 

Today our great retail merchants im- 
port from abroad everything from bil- 
liard cloth and babushkas to pillow cases 
and hosiery. 

Between the years 1946-57 the policies 
of our Government concerning inter- 
national trade permitted and encour- 
aged a 29-percent decline in cotton goods 
exports and a 175-percent rise in im- 
ports. Simultaneously, exports of woolen 
goods declined 97 percent while imports 
rose 639 percent. And the situation with 
regard to manmade fibers, which prior 
to 1957 was the one bright spot in the 
otherwise black picture of the textile 
industry, has recently become at least as 
acute as the problem we find in cotton 
and wool. In 1958 we imported 25 mil- 
lion square yards of the manmade fibers 
from Japan. In 1960 we imported 74 
million square yards of the same mate- 
rial from that country. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that Japan can 
flood American textile markets with 
manmade fibers whenever she chooses. 
And if the European Economic Commu- 
nity, the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, and Japan were to jointly export 
to this country the total of their pro- 
ductive capacity in excess of domestic 
needs, the manmade fiber industry in 
American would be liquidated. 

Many foreign textile goods are made 
by cheap labor working under sweatshop 
conditions that would be unbearable in 
the United States. This accounts for 
part of the cost differential. But there 
are other factors. 

Our agricultural policies have con- 
tributed to the textile dilemma. Under 
the two-price system on cotton, an Amer- 
ican engaged in textile manufacturing 
must pay 20 percent more for raw cotton 
grown here than a Belgian or a Japanese 
or a Pakistani who may eventually un- 
load his finished product on our doorstep. 
And even Communist Poland and Com- 
munist Yugoslavia are able to buy Amer- 
ican cotton cheaper than American 
manufacturers. They, in turn, are not 
prohibited from exporting finished cot- 
ton products onto the already glutted 
American market, 

Does the label ‘‘Protectionist,”’ apply to 
one who declares himself opposed to such 
an inequitable situation? 

Besides the very real dangers inherent 
in our trade policies and cotton price 
supports, there are tax problems and 
management problems which are con- 
tributing to the slump in textile produc- 
tion. The rates allowed by the Internal 
Revenue Service for the depreciation of 
textile machinery are insufficient and 
outdated. They were established 24 
years ago when textile plants operated 
on a one-shift basis and machinery was 
estimated to be in use 2,000 hours per 
year. Today most mills operate on a 
three-shift basis, or for an estimated 
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6,000 hours per year. It should be ap- 
parent that these depreciation rates do 
not square with the realities of modern 
industrial technique, 

Concerning the problems faced by 
management in the industry I must cite 
two which are capable of solution and, 
indeed, urgently call for a solution. Tex- 
tile manufacturers are not in posses- 
sion of reliable and timely statistical 
data on the general state of the market. 
Thus management frequently gears pro- 
duction to a level of demand which does 
not exist. Secondly, the textile indus- 
try must increase its budget in the field 
of research and development if it is to 
keep pace with the growth of industry 
in general. 

I have noted some of the factors 
which are breeding financial chaos in 
our textile industry, and which are con- 
tributing to the economic and social 
hardships oppressing too many Ameri- 
can working people. 

Some may accuse me of lacking per- 
spective, of not taking a world view, a 
long-range view of the situation. The 
objection may be raised that to insist 
on strict and immediate curtailment on 
imports of foreign made textiles would 
be to jeopardize the meaning and pur- 
pose and beneficial effects of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. To this 
I say that reciprocity should not mean 
importing products which are produced 
in the United States in surplus quanti- 
ties. Reciprocity should not mean the 
heedless destruction of a great Ameri- 
can industry. 

And the long-range consequences of 
such folly are easily predictable in terms 
of foreign relations. If we permit other 
nations to believe that we possess an in- 
finite capacity to absorb their products, 
they will respond by directing their in- 
dustrial energies toward our markets. 
When we call a halt to this process, as 
we must inevitably do, we shall be con- 
fronted by hostile peoples who are over- 
producing goods for which there is no 
demand, and who will blame us for the 
resulting tragedy. 

What then can we do to restore vigor 
and health to our ailing textile industry? 

First. Categorical quotas should be es- 
tablished on imports of foreign textile 
products. Such quotas would limit the 
sale of foreign products in our domestic 
market so that our existing textile ca- 
pacity would not be further endangered. 
These quotas should be flexible so that 
the changing needs of our people and 
the changing demands of world trade 
can be accommodated with facility. 
Furthermore, I recommend that these 
quotas be proportioned to domestic pro- 
duction, and I offer as a base period 
for the scheduling of such quotas the 
years 1955-60. This would roll back 
the explosive amount of textile imports 
we are now receiving to a sane level, 
and still grant an equitable share of the 
market to friendly nations. 

Second. The two-price system on cot- 
ton should be eliminated immediately. 
This would allow American manufactur- 
ers to compete on more equal terms with 
foreign manufacturers in the domestic 
market. 
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Third. The Internal Revenue Service 
should issue a revised schedule of de- 
preciation rates which would permit a 
more rapid writeoff of new equipment 
for tax purposes. 

Fourth. Management should work con- 
jointly with universities, research organ- 
izations and the appropriate government 
agencies to improve the collection and 
publication of statistical data affecting 
the textile industry. 

Fifth. The Government should in- 
crease its assistance to the textile indus- 
try in the area of basic research. 

Sixth. The administrators of our for- 
eign aid program should review their 
policies concerning capital expenditures 
in foreign countries wherever such ex- 
penditures affect the expansion of textile 
capacity. 

Time is running out on what is left of 
this industry in America. The problem 
has been studied and restudied. What 
we need now is action by the adminis- 
tration, by the Congress and by the in- 
dustry itself. If we have an immediate 
and combined attack on this matter we 
can save the textile industry. If we 
delay or equivocate, the result will be 
catastrophic for this industry and for 
our country. 





TELEVISION—A CHANNEL FOR 
FREEDOM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
5, 1961, Mr. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the Board of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, made an address at the University 
of Detroit convocation that could be 
profitably read by all. 

Mr. Sarnoff points out that television 
can become either the greatest channel 
for the expression of free ideas that man 
has ever had, or the most effective in- 
strument for the suppression of truth 
and indoctrination by false propaganda. 

Mr. Sarnoff tells us that the world is 
on the threshold of a communications 
satellite system, which will make it possi- 
ble for the same television program to 
be seen at the same time in every corner 
of the globe. He asks that the United 
Nations begin to make plans now for the 
effective utilization of one international 
channel to carry its deliberations around 
the world. International television, if 
properly used, will provide us with a new 
opportunity to pierce the curtain of ig- 
norance and prejudice, as well as the 
curtain of iron, which presently divide 
the world. 

Mr. Sarnoff has made a thought-pro- 
voking address characteristic of his fore- 
sightedness and vigor of mind, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the Recorp in order that it 
may be given wide distribution. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TELEVISION: A CHANNEL FOR FREEDOM 
(Address by David Sarnoff) 

The subject assigned to me today, “Tele- 
vision: A Channel for Freedom,’ has a 
cheerful and reassuring ring. It strikes the 
same optimistic note one would expect from 
@ speech on marriage as a channel for hap- 
piness, and I personally subscribe to both 
concepts. After 44 years of marriage to one 
woman and 55 years of employment by the 
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company which introduced television, I 
would be the last man to harbor a sub- 
versive thought about either. 

Nevertheless, I suspect that Mr. Cisler 
and Father Steiner have inspired, inad- 
vertently, a chicken-and-egg argument be- 
cause of the title they suggested. Should 
it be television as a channel for freedom, 
or freedom as a channel for television? This 
is more than a semantic distinction, for 
it bears directly on television’s future as 
an instrument of global communications. 

Thus far, the evidence is inconclusive. 
In those nations of the open world where 
free thought and the right to disagree pre- 
vail, television has become, in its first 15 
years of service, a powerful communications 
anvil upon which men hammer out and 
temper new ideas and new concepts. In 
nations of the closed world, such as Russia, 
it has become the most effective means of 
foreclosing new ideas and insuring doctrinal 
conformity. 

This conflict was much in my mind in 
1959 when I had the opportunity to discuss 
with the principal leader of the closed 
world the question of freedom of communi- 
cation. It occurred at a small reception for 
Mr. Khrushchev in the home of Averell 
Harriman, now America’s roving Ambassa- 
dor. During a general discussion, I asked 
our visitor why he blocked free communi- 
cation between our peoples at the same time 
he urged relaxed tensions and coexistence. 
Mr. Khrushchev made a counter query: 
“What do you mean by free communica- 
tion?” 

In substance, my response was this: 

“What you and I are now doing is free 

communication. Each of us is free to say 
what is on his mind and no censor stands 
between us. There is no jamming device 
in this room which drowns out my remarks, 
or yours, or deafens and blinds those with 
us.” 
Mr. Khrushchev responded with the 
classic defense of the closed world: “What 
you, and other Americans, really seek is free- 
dom to propagandize. This,” he proclaimed, 
“would represent interference in the internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union and would never 
be tolerated.” 

Thus did the master propagandist pass 
sentence on the concept of free communica- 
tions. To me, there was supreme irony in 
hearing this contemptuous edict from the 
individual who has propagandized the 
world’s airwaves on a scale unknown to 
history. 

There were even propaganda overtones in 
Russia’s recent announcement that censor- 
ship was being lifted on the outgoing dis- 
patches of foreign correspondents. The 
dagger of expulsion was left hanging over 
the reporter’s head, ready to drop at the first 
so-called unfriendly dispatch. And, more 
significantly, the new policy did not elimi- 
nate radio jamming and censorship of 
information going into Russia. In the tra- 
dition of dictatorships, the Soviet govern- 
ment’s primary fear is the effect on its own 
people if the truth were permitted to reach 
them. 

If revolutionary primers are still being 
updated, it is probably to incorporate tele- 
vision. The first step by Cuba’s revolution- 
ary government after reaching Havana was 
the seizure of privately owned broadcast 
facilities. Since then, often for 4 or 5 hours 
nightly, the Cuban people have had only one 
staple on their screen. While it might be 
classed as entertainment, it could hardly 
be considered an interchange of free 
thought. 

Against this sinister backdrop, it becomes 
clear that television is only a_ technical 
means, not a_ philosophical end, Khru- 
shchev and Castro have taught us well that 
it contains no built-in guarantee of freedom. 
It can further freedom superbly when two 
presidential candidates test ideas against 
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one another before the eyes of a nation; but 
it can distort freedom’s meaning when it 
substitutes propaganda for the pursuit of 
truth. 

Regardless of whom it serves, television 
has become, in fewer years than is required 
for a Jesuit’s education, a vital part of the 
worldwide struggle for the possession of 
men’s minds. And the ultimate victor in 
this fateful communication contest might 
soon be resolved, for television is on the 
threshold of its second and most decisive 
epoch. 

The first epoch spanned its rise as a na- 
tional service, beginning in 1947 with the 
introduction of commercial networking in 
the United States. Since then, 75 countries 
have installed television, with some systems 
state-controlled, some privately owned, 
some a fusion of both. Today there are 
almost 100 million television receivers in 
worldwide use. 

Ten years hence—if vigorous foreign 
growth continues—there will be TV stations 
in virtually every nation on earth telecast- 
ing to some 200 million receivers. An audi- 
ence of a billion people might then be 
watching the same program at the same 
time, with simultaneous translation tech- 
niques making it understandable to all. In 
a world where nearly half of the population 
is illiterate or semiliterate, no other means 
of mass communication could equal tele- 
vision’s reach and impact upon the human 
mind. 

The instrument which will give television’s 
second epoch this distinctive global character 
is satellite relay television, through which 
the same picture will be capable of recep- 
tion on all continents simultaneously. An 
image captured by a television camera any- 
where in the world can be made available 
technically, at the moment of capture, in 
home receivers anywhere on earth. 

Already much of the world has listened in 
on radio messages from satellites—fed into 
them before launching and broadcast after 
they achieved orbit. Radio programs orig- 
inating on one American coast have been 
picked up on the other coast—‘bounced 
back” by an inflated sphere in orbit. The 
same concept will soon apply to television, 
but the satellites serving as relay points will 
not be inert balloons. They will be filled with 
instruments that amplify the electronic im- 
pulses they receive from earth, and then 
transmit them back to earth with the clar- 
ity of TV pictures seen in our homes. 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
which controls the allocation of American 
broadcast frequencies, has received this year 
a variety of technically detailed proposals 
for a satellite relay. Within 5 years, and 
probably sooner, international television sig- 
nals will be moving at the speed of light 
through outer space. 

But what will become of these signals 
when they are picked up on earth for re- 
broadcast through transmitters that know 
no ideological kinship? This will provide the 
decisive chapter in the determination of tel- 
evision’s destiny. Will freedom to look be 
thwarted by political restrictions, as freedom 
to listen has been since radio conquered the 
continental and ocean barriers of distance? 

Global television as a channel for freedom 
will be equally shackled unless we begin to 
plan now some radically new approaches for 
its use. If it offers—as those of us who have 
studied it believe it does—a bright new prom- 
ise for moving the world closer to civilized 
harmony, then presidents, prime ministers, 
leaders of every political, religious, and in- 
tellectual persuasion should commence, with 
urgency, an evaluation of its potentialities 
for advancing world peace. 

Such evaluations should not be based, at 
the start, on the conventional concepts of 
international programing. It would, of 
course, be wonderful to view a live perform- 
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ance of the La Scala Opera in New York or 
Capetown or Anchorage; or watch, in your 
Detroit home, a Mozart festival from Salz- 
burg—in glorious color. But it is in the 
informational and political sphere that we 
must find programs which will anchor, at the 
earliest possible time, the concept of free 
international usage. 

I have in mind, as one example, the em- 
ployment of global satellite television as a 
new channel of communication among 
heads of state. This would make it possible 
to conduct summit conferences in which 
the principals would confer face to face 
without leaving their capitals. They would 
discuss the issues of great moment by em- 
ploying television in the same way telephone 
conference calls are handled domestically 
today. 

We can visualize each national leader sit- 
ting in his television-equipped office—in 
London, Paris, Bonn, Moscow, Washington, 
or elsewhere. A television camera trained 
on each man will relay his image to all the 
others for viewing on a split screen or on 
multiple screens. In addition to conversing 
back and forth, each will be able to display 
charts or diagrams, or even films, relating 
to the questions on the prearranged agenda 
and he will see those which any of his con- 
ferees wish to project. 

The procedural advantages are obvious. 
The time-consuming question of who goes 
where and for how long will be resolved. 
The difficult problems arising from travel, 
security, and protocol arrangements will no 
longer be reasons to procrastinate, if the 
need for such meetings is genuine. Such a 
satellite system would be useful not only for 
full-scale summit meetings, but also for 
face-to-face discussions between individual 
heads of state. 

When closed sessions are desired, the tele- 
vision transmissions could be scrambled and 
decoded by special equipment at each capi- 
tal, using the same security techniques now 
widely employed in military and some com- 
mercial communications. When there was 
no need for secrecy, the conferences could 
be available for all to see and hear. With 
people everywhere riveted to the television 
screen, the leader of a closed nation might 
well think twice before blacking out his own 
country from an event of such magnitude— 
and one in which he himself participated. 

Beyond summit conferences and diplomat- 
ic interchanges, there should be a con- 
tinuing global television project of such 
compelling importance that a _ television 
channel opened by summitry would not be 
sealed off during the months or years be- 
tween conferences. 

Over the years I have suggested on sev- 
eral occasions to the United Nations that 
its membership, by resolution, establish the 
principle of “freedom to listen and freedom 
to look” and that it provide itself with 
facilities to broadcast its public proceedings 
and its pronouncements, with the aim of 
reaching people everywhere regardless of 
race, creed, color, or political philosophy. 

America will soon be in a position to offer 
dramatic new support for that principle by 
enlisting global television in the service of 
the world community. Specifically, we can 
do so by agreeing that, when America’s satel- 
lite communications system is functioning, 
a television channel will be made available 
for use by the United Nations. 

Such an offer should have no strings at- 
tached. The U.N. should provide its own 
studio facilities and staff and be master of 
its own programing content, just as privately 
owned networks and stations are in America. 
However, I suggest that its most useful pro- 
grams would be its own deliberations: The 
Security Council at moments of urgent dis- 
cussion, the Assembly in deliberation on such 
fateful questions as now face it in Laos, the 
Congo and Berlin. 
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It would not always be a placid picture 
that humanity viewed, for world political dis- 
cussions are seldom constrained. But, con- 
tentious or pleasing, it would be life as it is 
mirrored in the only existing world forum 
where ideas are publicly exchanged and de- 
bated. 

Much of the younger generation in the 
closed world has never seen or tasted an idea 
until it has been doctrinally sanitized and 
stamped approved. What if the valiant Hun- 
garians could see a debate on their tragic 
revolution, as Americans have seen a debate 
on their alleged imperialism in Cuba? It 
seems to me that nothing could do more to 
sustain the hopes of those in the closed 
world for the day when the handcuffs of 
slavery will be finally broken. 

As for the developing and the neutralist 
nations, if, as we believe, the United Nations 
is their best hope for establishing and main- 
taining their own independence, then their 
understanding of its aims—seen with the 
same impartial picture in Africa as in Amer- 
ica—must be the best hope of the U.N. for 
assisting them effectively. 

The cost of the satellite project should be 
neither a deterrent, nor an excuse. Full de- 
velopment of the ultimate multichannel 
global communication system would require 
several hundred millions of dollars, but the 
inclusion of a television facility would re- 
quire only a fraction of this sum. 

Frequently suggestions are made that the 
United Nations be supported in its quest for 
world peace by a permanent U.N. military 
force, trained and equipped for a high degree 
of mobility, and maintained on an alert basis 
for use anywhere in the world. Without 
questioning the merits of these proposals, I 
believe we can agree that it would be far 
more complex and expensive to organize and 
maintain such a force than to develop a U.N. 
global television service, which would also 
serve the aim of advancing world peace. Per- 
sonally, I favor the adoption of both con- 
cepts for they are more complementary than 
contradictory. In the early stages of a crisis, 
global television might create an understand- 
ing of the issues involved and thus minimize 
or even obviate the need for armed inter- 
vention. If it did not, the military sinews 
would still be available to uphold the U.N.’s 
decisions. 

On a national basis, President Kennedy 
demonstrated during the Lao crisis how 
television can be used to inform the people 
of a complex and hazardous situation. At 
his televised press conference, using maps 
and clearly worded text, he gave the na- 
tion a graphic picture of events leading up 
to the Red infiltration of this small but 
strategically important nation. In doing so, 
he achieved prompt and considerable bi- 
partisan support for his position. 

I reiterate the importance of the time 
element in this proposal for global tele- 
vision, for seldom in life are lost opportuni- 
ties regained. To the leaders of the U.N., 
I respectfully suggest that they begin now 
the consideration of plans for programing 
a satellite television channel—and publicly 
express their interests in doing so. If they 
are not ready when the system is ready, 
other programs will fill the void and an op- 
portunity of incalculable prospect will be 
lost. 

By implication, I have suggested that the 
first satellite relay will be of American ori- 
gin. Nevertheless, should Russia surprise us 
with the first television satellite, the U.N. 
should still seek its own picture and voice 
outlet. Whether the trademark on the hard- 
ware is British, Russian or American, the 
information relayed will be faithful to what 
the camera projects. It is not inconceiv- 
able, even if it is slightly incredible to con- 
template, that the first television channel of 
freedom could be of Russian manufacture. 

This presumes, of course, that the U.N. 
will energetically and successfully seek the 
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use of its own channel to bring the world 


its own deliberations. If it does so, then 
freedom might follow in the wake of tele- 
vision, and thus solve the enigma of my 
title. It is more than a truism that when 
people are exposed to the clash of ideas, 
they seek to sample the process. In its 
simplest definition, this is freedom. 

The poet Archibald MacLeish did not know 
of satellite television when he said: “Our 
technology, wiser than we, has given us the 
unforeseen and unforeseeable means of 
worldwide understanding at the moment 
when worldwide understanding is the only 
possible means of lasting peace.” 

To carry his allegory one step further, I 
suggest that global television can be a bea- 
eon for lighting freedom’s pathway to those 
who still grope in the political dark. 

And that same beacon can also help to 
safeguard the integrity of the United Na- 
tions itself. It can illuminate for people 
everywhere the real character of political 
campaigns, such as the Soviet Union wages 
today, which are intended to destroy the 
U.N. as a force for stability and peace in a 
world that needs both. 

No advance of the human species ever 
comes easily, mor will the proper applica- 
tion of global television. If it is to compress 
the world in the service of free thought, we 
must use it boldly and forthrightly, and we 
must not recoil from aiming it against ideo- 
logical barriers. 

The playwright Henrik Ibsen said the only 
way to work for free thought is to get your 
clothes dirty doing it. We can be certain 
that Mr. Khrushchev would suffer this in- 
convenience gladly if it would permit him to 
control global television and use it to propa- 
gandize for the socialism he has promised 
our grandchildren. 

But I believe we will find more than 
enough resolute Americans, together with 
their friends of the open world, who are 
willing to pay the cleaner’s bill in order that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s grandchildren, along with 
our own, may enjoy the divine right of free 
expression. In doing so, they will also prove 
that the title suggested by Mr. Cisler and 
Father Steiner was right in the first place— 
that television can truly be a channel for 
freedom. 





NIPPING AT THE BOTTLE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, among 
the most distressing disclosures up to 
date of trends and policies under our 
new administration is its steady succes- 
sion of proposals which would still fur- 
ther put our Federal budget out of 
balance and still more startlingly feed 
the fires of inflation. The ultimate re- 
sult is to cheapen the people’s dollar 
and to impose what is tantamount to a 
hidden national sales tax upon every 
American citizen, a sales tax recognizing 
no exemptions and taking most from 
those who can afford to pay it least. 

Closely akin to this reckless approach 
to our fiscal solvency is the attitude of 
the new administration toward the 
temptation to use the power of Govern- 
ment instead of economic principles to 
determine interest rates. Confronted by 
the twin perils of a political dollar and 
politically manipulated interest rates, it 
behooves all Americans to reexamine 
the basic economic principles and public 
policies which have produced so much 
for so many in this great opportunity 
land of ours, In this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a thought- 
provoking editorial recently appearing 
in the Wall Street Journal. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 23, 
1961] 


NIPPING AT THE BOTTLE 


When a man starts nipping at the bottle 
just to assuage his troubles and make life a 
little more pleasant, no one can prophesy 
with certainty that he’ll end up an alcoholic. 
But anybody can see what’s at the end of 
the road if he just keeps going. 

So nobody, at this point, can be positive 
what the results will be of the new policy of 
the Federal Reserve System to step in and 
buy long-term Government bonds in an effort 
to support their prices. But anybody ought 
to be able to see the dangers that lurk in 
nipping at this bottle. 

The idea behind this policy change, so 
often expounded by President Kennedy, is 
rather simple. Up to now the Reserve has 
contented itself with easing or tightening 
credit by dealing only in short-term Goy- 
ernment bills. This former policy recog- 
nized that interest rates for borrowed money 
are all of a piece, with definite relationships 
between short-term and long-term interest 
rates. Thus, dealing in “bills only” gave 
the Reserve a tool for influencing all inter- 
est rates without interfering with those re- 
lationships. And it kept the tool flexible 
because the Reserve did not get loaded up 
with long-term commitments. 

The trouble with this—at least from the 
administration’s point of view—is that if 
interest rates were raised to accomplish one 
purpose the rise interfered with some other 
“desirable” Government goals. Specifically, 
the administration wants short-term interest 
rates to be relatively high to discourage the 
outfiow of capital abroad and at the same 
time wants long-term interest rates to be 
low to encourage capital borrowing here at 
home. 

So what seems simpler, then, than having 
the Reserve deal in both long-term bonds 
and short-term bills? It can buy long-term 
bonds in the open market to raise their 
prices and lower the effective interest rates 
for this type of security, while selling bills to 
keep short-term interest rates up. Very 
clever. 

Well, the first thing to note is that the 
effect of this former “bills only” policy has 
been exaggerated anyway. As of last week 
the Reserve system held $27 billion of Gov- 
ernment securities. Only $2.6 billion of this 
was in bills, All the remainder was in cer- 
tificates, notes, and bonds of varying maturi- 
ties. A definite policy of buying bonds on 
the open market isn’t going to make this 
portfolio any less lopsided. 

Furthermore, this business of jogging some 
interest rates up and some down is exceed- 
ingly treacherous. There is a very good 
reason why there’s a higher interest rate on 
long-term bonds than on a 90-day loan; to 
start fiddling with this relationship is like 
tinkering with the glandular system. You 
get unexpected and unwanted side effects. 
The cleverness of the money managers is 
going to have to approach genius. 

Still, this is not the full measure of the 
danger. That lies in the fact that this new 
policy, like a nip at the bottle, permits the 
realities to be smeared over by a false 
euphoria. 

If the Fed is going to step into the Gov- 
ernment long-term bond market, the Treas- 
ury’s financing troubles will seem to be over. 
Secretary Dillon will not have to worry his 
head about selling a new Government bond 
issue if the Fed will just buy up in the 
open market enough existing bonds to sup- 
ply the money market with the necessary 
funds. Technically it’s not the same thing 
as the Treasury selling its paper directly to 
the central bank; in practice it can be a dif- 
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ference with no distinction. The Govern- 
ment can spend more with less apparent 
pain. 

Other borrowers too will have the euphoria 
of being able to borrow long-term money 
at lower interest rates than otherwise. So 
what happens then when the clever money 
managers decide that it’s time to reverse the 
process and sell some of these Government 
bonds in the Fed’s portfolio? Since the 
effect would be to depress bond prices and 
raise interest rates, who will stand up and 
cheer? 

And this is, of course, a progressive sort 
of alcoholism. The more the Fed builds up 
its portfolio of long-term bonds, the more 
difficult it will be to sell them. There’s 
always a time for a bit more stimulation, 
never a time when it’s pleasant to sober up. 

The sad part of all this is that it was 
just 10 years ago that Reserve Chairman 
Martin, then in the Treasury, persuaded the 
Truman administration to put aside this 
bottle. The famed Fed-Treasury accord got 
the Reserve out of the bond-support busi- 
ness, and it is no coincidence that since 
then the fires of inflation have been damp- 
ened. 

Sad, but pointed. Once started, it’s just 
plain hard to kick the habit. 





THERE IS A GROWING COMMIT- 
MENT OF WOMEN IN FIELD OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS; LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS IS COMMENDED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
is indeed gratifying to see the growing 
commitment of women in the field of 
public affairs, and especially do I com- 
mend the members of the League of 
Women Voters, who are now holding 
here their national council meeting. 
The West Virginia delegates are Mrs. 
A. H. VanLandingham, of Morgantown, 
State president, League of Women 
Voters of West Virginia, and Mrs. R. W. 
Bond, Charleston, second vice president 
and legislative chairman on the West 
Virginia State board. 

This is truly an exciting and chal- 
lenging time in which to live, and one 
which offers an increasingly wider range 
of opportunities for women to exercise 
their influence on public issues. 

It has traditionally been assumed that 
women are primarily concerned with 
the bread and butter issues and those 
that touch most immediately upon the 
home. Though these may still be the 
first order of business for women, their 
legitimate interests in public and po- 
litical issues are assuredly not limited 
to these. 

Within the increasingly complex 
fabric of American life it becomes ever 
more difficult to isolate those problems 
which properly belong to women 
rather than men, or vice versa. Such 
broad social issues as the advancement 
of education and the need for humane 
and considerate treatment of our 
elderly, the problems generated by a 
rapidly advancing technology and a 
growing population, and the overriding 
issue of achieving some semblance of 
peace in a troubled world—each of these 
questions touches upon the lives of all 
of us, without regard to sex or occu- 
pational differences. 

And herein lies the particular task 
for women. For it is quite evident, from 
recent formal polls and from informal 
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sampling by experienced political ana- 
lysts, that while President Kennedy 
enjoys a high degree of personal popu- 
larity, the programs of the New Frontier 
have not yet been as widely and enthu- 
siastically embraced by the American 
people as they must be. 

For 8 years our citizens have been 
told there are no problems—that we 
have never been more prosperous or 
more strong. By mere act of taking 
office the new administration cannot 
immediately overcome the too often 
recognized complacency induced during 
recent years. The President thus needs 
the assistance of all citizens, and cer- 
tainly women, in communicating to the 
American people a sense of the urgency 
of his program, at home and abroad. 





WHERE DOES AMERICAN INTEREST 
IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE LIE? 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
apropos of what is happening today all 
over the world, and problems in which 
many millions of our people are con- 
cerned, there appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post under date of April 15, 
1961, a timely editorial entitled “What 
Kind of Revolution Are We Supposed 
To Be For?” For the purpose of bring- 
ing this fine editorial to the attention 
of additional readers, I ask that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wuat KIND OF REVOLUTION ARE WE SupP- 
POSED To BE For? 


One way to gain unqualified approval with 
almost any group of Americans is to say, 
with a tolerant smile, “The United States 
must no longer be allied to the reactionary 
forces in the world but must participate in 
the revolution which is springing up every- 
where, convincing the new elements that 
we share their hopes and aspirations.” Re- 
cently Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles joined this chorus. He said that 
we must not be “linked with the forces of 
reaction and stagnation,” but must par- 
ticipate in the effort to reform the world. 

The only trouble with remarks like these 
is that, despite their acceptance in the best 
circles, they lack definition. They are loaded 
with emotion, but light on facts. For one 
thing, what are the forces of reaction and 
stagnation to which we are supposed to 
have been tied? For another, what are the 
forces of reform with which we are asked 
to identify ourselves? For a third, what are 
we supposed to do to be saved? 

Well, we have had and, unless we are 
crazy, will continue to have relations with 
our European and Asiatic friends with whom 
we can hardly dispense in critical times 
like these. Just why countries like Great 
Britain, France, Nationalist China, Belgium, 
West Germany, Japan, or Italy are supposed 
to be reactionary and stagnant is beyond 
us. Yes, some of them have, or have had 
colonies in which, despite conflicts and er- 
rors, the people are generally better off than 
they were before the arrival of the “im- 
perialists.” Would it be wise to become so 
outraged at discrimination at the “white 
imperialist” country club that we throw 
over our friends and make our political bed 
with people who eat one another? 

In respect to Cuba we tried to get right 
with the revolution and detach ourselves 
from the brutal tyrant Batista. Our reward 
is a Red satellite under Castro, who assures 
us that the so-called free world will soon 
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go down in defeat before the rising power 
of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bowles agreed that “our international 
interests are incompatible with the global, 
long-range objectives of Soviet strategy.” 
Unfortunately Soviet strategy is making 
good use of elements which describe them- 
selves as the forces of reform and revolution. 
They have made it appear to timid Amer- 
icans that our image is so bad that, unless 
we get into the swing of things and picket 
our own embassies in revolutionary areas, 
we will lose the cold war. 

Obviously we can’t hope to compete with 
the Communist conspirators in stirring up 
ruckuses. What we ought to do instead is 
look about a little, at least until we find out 
just what the genuine forces of reform are 
after. In many cases it will appear that all 
they want is to be as much like us as possi- 
ble, to share our freedom and our economic 
progress. When the rioters and the 
bearded upstarts have shot their bolt—in 
Cuba, Japan, or the Congo—it usually turns 
out that the Communist hell raisers didn’t 
have the box office which Moscow and its 
minions had claimed for them. 

Thus in the case of Cuba thousands of 
exiles are now urging this country to “do 
something”—not to “ride with the Castro 
revolution” but to get rid of it. In the 
Congo responsible elements form a confed- 
eration to deal with the Communist threat— 
but, instead of riding with their successful 
revolution against colonialism, we lend our 
planes to the United Nations to harass it. 
The effort to renew the outstanding charges 
of Soviet aggression in Hungary and to 
initiate proceedings against Communist 
genocide in Tibet did not rate so much as a 
debate in the United Nations, but the U.S. 
delegation voted to tell Portugal off for the 
way its African colony is administered. In 
Japan, after serious Red-inspired riots, the 
Diet ratified the treaty with the United 
States as if nothing had happened, and sev- 
eral student rioters, inspired by the Moral 
Rearmament movement, apologized to Jim 
Hagerty for mobbing him during his dis- 
astrous visit to Tokyo last year. What revo- 
lution should we have joined there? 

What all this comes down to is the sug- 
gestion that, before talking about forces of 
stagnation and reaction versus the bright 
banners of progress and reform, it is im- 
portant to decide which is which and where 
American interest in the struggle really lies. 





AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4884) to 
amend title IV of the Social Security 
Act to authorize Federal financial par- 
ticipation in aid to dependent children 
of unemployed parents, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of April 6, 1961, pp. 6731-6733, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief 
statement on the report. 

There were no major differences be- 
tween the House and the Senate in re- 
gard to the temporary program to ex- 
tend Federal assistance to the children 
of needy unemployed persons in which 
the Senate yielded to the House. In al- 
most all instances the House receded 
to the Senate position, with these 
exceptions: 

The Senate receded to the House pro- 
vision which requires that a State plan 
for the new program must provide that 
cooperative arrangements be entered 
into with the State vocational education 
agency looking toward maximum utiliza- 
tion of its service facilities to encourage 
retraining of the unemployed parent. 
The program will last for a 14-month 
period, from May 1, 1961, through June 
30, 1962, as provided in the Senate bill. 

The House accepted a Senate amend- 
ment, with a modification, postponing 
the effective date of the provision 
whereby there will be no withdrawing 
of Federal payments because of such 
statutes for any period up to September 
1, 1962. Under the conference agree- 
ment, States will be allowed a further 
period in which study may be given to 
this problem, and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can co- 
operate with the States in working out 
a solution. 

The Senate receded as to its amend- 
ment which would have changed the 
name of the “aid to dependent chil- 
dren” to “aid to families with depend- 
ent children.” It is the understanding 
of the conference committee that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is looking into all aspects of the 
aid to dependent children program and 
that the appropriateness of the change 
of name will be thoroughly explored at 
that time. 

With those exceptions, Mr. President, 
the House receded to the Senate position 
in all other respects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I support the Senator from 
Louisiana in asking that the Senate ap- 
prove the conference report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the question be put 
again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 





NOMINATION OF JULIUS C. HOLMES 
TO BE AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, earlier this week the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations ordered re- 
ported the nomination of Julius C. 
Holmes to be Ambassador to Iran. 

When this nomination is considered by 
the Senate it is my intention to oppose 
Mr. Holmes’ confirmation. 

Much has been said in recent months 
by both congressional committees and 
the Attorney General of the United 
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States about the need for higher morals 
and greater integrity in private industry. 

Yet by confirming the nomination of 
Mr. Holmes as Ambassador to Iran the 
Senate will be placing a cloak of respect- 
ability upon “shady deals” maneuvered 
for the purpose of making ‘‘a fast buck” 
when such shady deals involve Govern- 
ment officials. 

Are we to establish a lower standard 
of morals for Government service than 
is required of private industry? 

Can either the Congress or the Depart- 
ment of Justice point the finger of scorn 
at questionable business practices while 
closing our eyes to “slick deals” involv- 
ing Government officials? 

In a later speech in opposition to this 
nomination I will deal more specifically 
with the impropriety of some of Mr. 
Holmes’ financial deals. 

I shall then point out how by question- 
able maneuvering, if not in actual viola- 
tion of the law, Mr. Holmes and his asso- 
ciates pyramided a $101,000 investment 
into a quick profit of $314 million. 

But today I shall merely enumerate a 
few of the points at issue. 

Several years ago Mr. Holmes and his 
two associates—Joseph E. Casey and E. 
Stanley Klein—were engaged in a highly 
questionable tanker deal in which they 
placed the making of “‘a fast buck” above 
the national interest. 

At the time Mr. Holmes and his as- 
sociates purchased eight tankers from 
the Maritime Commission there was a 
law prohibiting their sale by the Govern- 
ment to foreign-owned or foreign-con- 
trolled companies. It was likewise illegal 
for an American company purchasing 
these tankers from the Government to 
resell them to foreign-owned or foreign- 
controlled companies without having ob- 
tained the prior approval of the Maritime 
Commission. The purpose of this pro- 
vision was to guarantee that these 
tankers would remain under the control 
of the U.S. Government. 

By circumventing the law, or at least 
the intent of the law, Mr. Holmes and 
his two associates sold all of these tank- 
ers to companies which were both for- 
eign-owned and foreign-controlled. 

Mr. Holmes tries to claim that they 
did get the approval of the Maritime 
Commission, but every member of the 
Maritime Commission emphatically de- 
nied when testifying under oath before 
a senatorial committee that any notice 
had been given concerning the proposed 
sale or that any approval had been ob- 
tained. 

I quote the Hoey committee’s report 
confirming this statement: 

There is no credible evidence that Mr. 
Morris or any other representative of the 
United Tanker Corp. group made a complete 
disclosure to the Commission concerning the 
arrangements between the Casey group and 
the United Tanker group which were entered 
into as early as January 1948. 


What is even worse, one of these eight 
tankers, the Kettleman Hills, which the 
Holmes-Casey group turned over to a 
foreign owned and controlled company 
was subsequently leased to Soviet Rus- 
sia. The tanker was then used by Rus- 
sia for the purpose of transporting oil 
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from Rumania to ports in Communist 
China and North Korea. 

Mr. Holmes tries to shrug off respon- 
sibility for what this foreign owned com- 
pany did with the tanker after his com- 
pany sold it. But we must not overlook 
the fact that this tanker came into the 
possession of these foreign owners as 
the result of highly irregular, if not 
actually illegal, maneuvering on the part 
of Mr. Holmes and his associates. 

The Hoey subcommittee which investi- 
gated these sales in 1952 strongly de- 
nounced these transactions as morally 
wrong and clearly in violation of the in- 
tent of the law. 

Mr. Holmes and his two associates, in 
violation of the clear intent of the law 
and without taking any financial risk 
at all received $150,000 clear profit for 
each tanker they turned over to this for- 
eign group. Therefore, they cannot 
dodge some responsibility for what hap- 
pened. 

The most bitter denunciation of this 
transaction whereby one of these tank- 
ers was chartered to Soviet Russia for 
use in transporting oil to Communist 
China and North Korea came from 
former Secretaries of Defense Louis 
Johnson and General George Marshall. 

Beginning with October 1949 and ex- 
tending through October 1950 they wrote 
a series of letters to the Secretary of 
State bitterly denouncing the use of 
these American tankers to transport 
Russian oil and emphasized that such 
action was definitely detrimental to the 
security of the United States. 

It was not until December 1950, 6 
months after the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war that the use of these vessels in 
Russian trade was stopped. 

Now, what excuse did Mr. Holmes and 
his two associates give for selling this 
tanker, the Kettleman Hills, and two 
other tankers to this foreign owned and 
foreign controlled company? 

They said they considered the com- 
pany to which they sold the tankers— 
the United Tanker Corp.—to be an 


‘American owned and controlled company 


because the company had only four 
stockholders, three of whom were Ameri- 
can citizens. Therefore they reasoned 
that the company was 75 percent Ameri- 
can owned and controlled. 

What Mr. Holmes, Mr. Casey, and Mr. 
Klein did not disclose was that this 
company—the United Tanker Corp.—at 
the time they exercised the option to 
buy these tankers was capitalized for 
$2,500,006. Of this $2,500,006 capital- 
ization the one foreign stockholder, a 
Chinese citizen, owned $2,500,000 while 
the three Americans had invested in the 
company exactly $2 each or a total of $6. 

How naive can any man be? By what 
line of reasoning can anyone with a 
straight face claim that three men with 
a total investment of only $6 in a $2,- 
500,006 corporation can control its 
operation? As if this claim were not 
ridiculous enough it developed that the 
foreign stockholders had an option to 
buy even this small amount of stock 
from these Americans at a price of 
$10,000 for each man. 

Obviously, these three men merely got 
$10,000 each for the use of their names 
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just as Mr. Holmes and his two asso- 
ciates got $150,000 per tanker for the use 
of their names in getting title to three 
tankers from the U.S. Government for 
the purpose of turning them over to this 
foreign group. 

This is but one example of the many 
flimsy excuses advanced by Mr. Holmes 
and his associates to justify the series 
of shady and highly irregular proce- 
dures surrounding many of the trans- 
actions involved in the purchase of eight 
tankers, every one of which was ulti- 
mately transferred to foreign owned and 
controlled companies. All of these 
transfers were made without the legal 
approval of the Maritime Commission. 

I will discuss these transactions in 
greater detail when we consider the 
nomination, but today I shall close by 
reading from the conclusion of the Hoey 
subcommittee which investigated these 
transactions. The Hoey subcommittee 
report was filed on May 29, 1952. I 
quote from the report: 


The clear and stated purpose in selling 
surplus tankers under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act was to develop and maintain an 
efficient and adequate American-owned mer- 
chant marine. In the opinicn of the sub- 
committee, it was never the intent of the 
law to allow this type of profit grabbing in 
the allocation or sale of Government-owned 
surplus tankers. 

Furthermore, representatives of both the 
National Tanker Corp. and the United 
Tanker Corp., in their negotiations with 
the Maritime Commission which resulted 
in United obtaining control of the three 
tankers, did not disclose the complete facts 
concerning the transactions tc the Commis- 
sion. 

+ * * * + 


Between July 1949 and May 1950, two 
American-flag tankers owned by subsidiaries 
of the United Tanker Corp. and the China 
International Foundation, Inc., were char- 
tered to the Soviet Government and car- 
ried six cargoes of petroleum and other oil 
products between Constanza, Rumania, and 
Communist ports in North China, North 
Korea, and Siberia. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
no American-flag vessels should have en- 
gaged in the Communist oil trade. These 
were the only American-flag vessels known 
to have been trafficking in the Communist 
oil trade at that time, and it is paradoxical 
that other vessels of the United fleet were 
making substantial profits in the carriage of 
ECA oil during the same period that these 
two vessels were engaged in Communist 
trade. 


* at * * = 


This entire investigation has demonstrated 
to the subcommittee how various groups of 
shrewd and calculating businessmen and at- 
torneys, through an intricate series of cor- 
porate and financial transactions, were able 
to realize substantial profits by taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion and mismanage- 
ment which marked the administration of 
the surplus ship disposal program by the old 
Maritime Commission. 


The subcommittee concluded with this 
statement: 


The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
there appears to be sufficient evidence of 
violations of the civil provisions of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act in these tanker 
transactions to warrant prompt action by 
the Department of Justice. In addition the 
concealment and misrepresentation of perti- 
nent facts by various officers and representa- 
tives of the firms involved in this inquiry in 
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their dealings with the Maritime Commis- 
sion leads the subcommittee to believe that 
various criminal statutes may have been 
violated by these individuals. 
. * - - = 
This was a unanimous report of the sub- 

committee. 

CLYDE R. Hoey, 

Chairman. 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN. 

Husert H. HUMPHREY. 

Tuomas R. UNDERWOOD. 

JOSEPH R. McCartTHr. 

Karu E. Munprr. 

RicHarp M. Nrxon. 


I think the Washington Post in its edi- 
torial of February 22, 1952, best summed 
up this transaction when it said: 

The involved surplus ship negotiations of 
Joseph E. Casey and his associates seem to 
fall somewhere in between what is legal and 
what is proper. The inquiry by the Senate 
investigating committee may not show that 
the Casey group actually violated the law. 
On the other hand, the procedure whereby 
great profits were realized on transactions 
which resulted in American surplus tankers 
ending up under the control of foreign- 
financed corporations will strike at least 
some persons as a slick deal. 


Mr. President, Iran is a very important 
country. It is located in one of the 
world’s most sensitive areas. It is very 
important that the U.S. Government be 
represented at this important post by an 
Ambassador whose integrity is above 
reproach. 

Any individual who was connected 
with a financial transaction which was 
widely recognized as a “slick deal” by 
“shrewd and calculating businessmen” 
is not such a man. 

Today, Mr. President, we received 
from the President of the United States 
an excellent message recommending cer- 
tain needed legislation to deal with the 
conflict-of-interest problem. At the same 
time, the President emphasizes to Con- 
gress and to all Government officials the 
importance of establishing high moral 
standards in Government. I shall read 
excerpts from this excellent message 
from the President of the United States: 

There can be no dissent from the prin- 
ciple that all officials must act with unwaiv- 
ering integrity, absolute impartiality, and 
complete devotion to the public interest. 
This principle must be followed not only 
in reality but in appearance. For the basis 
of effective government is public confidence, 
and that confidence is endangered when 
ethical standards falter or appear to falter. 


In concluding his message, President 
Kennedy said: 

Ultimately, high ethical standards can be 
maintained only if the leaders of Govern- 
ment provide a personal example of dedica- 
tion to the public service and exercise their 
leadership to develop in all Government em- 
ployees an increasing sensitivity to the ethi- 
cal and moral conditions imposed by public 
service. Their own conduct must be above 
reproach. 


I know of no stronger statement which 
could be made against the confirmation 
of Mr. Holmes. Certainly his conduct 
was not above reproach. 





THE LESSONS OF CUBA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time of examination and self-examina- 
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tion of the events in Cuba, I believe it is 
important that those of us who hereto- 
fore have spoken on the subject should 
make clear our present position. Happi- 
ly, we are relieved of the worry about 
France, and can turn again to the Cuban 
situation. 

A serious reverse was suffered by the 
forces of freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere when the Cuban patriots were 
repulsed on the shores of Cuba. But the 
President has made clear, in his historic 
address to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, that— 

The Cuban people have not yet spoken 
their final piece. 


Neither have we, because, as the Presi- 
dent also said: 


We do not intend to abandon Cuba to the 
Communists. 


From our experiences in Cuba we can 
learn some valuable lessons. 

First and foremost, a high order of na- 
tional and partisan discipline is now 
called for. It is not a time for angry 
postmortems on blunders. President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, Senator Morton, Sen- 
ator Dirksen, and Representative Halleck 
have made this admirably clear to the 
Nation and to the world, in the name of 
the Republican Party. Full opportunity 
must be afforded our Government to 
take stock of our own situation, and, 
through channels readily available, to 
evaluate the situation in the 19 other 
American republics, and to determine 
the significance of the Cuban episode in 
respect to the entire cold war struggle 
in this hemisphere. Certainly this is not 
a time for precipitate action. 

It would be very easy to yield to the 
perfectly natural impulse to seek, 
by whatever means required, to rid the 
Western Hemisphere of the threat of the 
Communist-oriented Castro regime. But 
such a policy would also prove to be 
shortsighted and unwise. As the Presi- 
dent has said so clearly and porten- 
tously: 

A nation of Cuba's size is less a threat to 
our survival than it is a base for subverting 
the survival of other free nations throughout 
the hemisphere. It is not primarily our in- 
terest, our security, but theirs which is now 
today in ever greater peril. It is for their 
safety as well as our own that we must show 
our will. 


Mr. President, the will of a great na- 
tion should not be manifested by pre- 
cipitate action. Instead, its will must be 
shown with wisdom, as well as with 
power and purpose, as befits a great na- 
tion. The administration must have an 
opportunity to do this. It is already 
clear that the administration will not 
yield to any temptation that will inter- 
fere with that opportunity, and will not 
renounce, as the President reminded our 
neighbors, freedom of action essential to 
our “primary obligations which are the 
security of our Nation if the nations of 
this hemisphere should fail to meet their 
commitments against outside Communist 
penetration.” So the first lesson is that 
at this time our Nation should act wise- 
ly—not precipitately—at a time which 
we choose, not at a time when we may 
feel that we are being rushed to take 
action. 
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Second, it would be unwise and would 
hamper our own national interests if 
Congress were to undertake a public in- 
vestigation of the CIA. The President 
has acted with propriety in the appoint- 
ment of a high-level review body “for 
a Government-wide study of paramili- 
tary operations within the Government” 
to be heavily concentrated on the CIA. 
General Taylor, Attorney General Ken- 
nedy, Admiral Burke, and CIA Director 
Dulles comprise a body which should 
adequately assure the country that the 
review will be thorough and meaningful 
and will, I believe, be undertaken with- 
out reservations. 

This certainly does not exclude the 
consideration of the desirability of a 
joint congressional committee, similar to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
to oversee the operations of the CIA, sub- 
ject to the full safeguarding of security. 
That, too, should be done without our 
engaging in a process of washing our 
linen in public, with the accompanying 
embarrassment arising from a public in- 
vestigation. This means that the CIA 
should not be made the subject of a pub- 
lic investigation. 

In addition to this self-examination, 
I believe there are two areas in which 
we can also help meet with vigor and 
vision the Cuban challenge. 

First. We must concentrate our ef- 
forts on activities that will implement 
the President’s Latin American develop- 
ment program, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. An auspicious start has been made 
by the House, led by its appropriations 
subcommittee—heretofore unfriendly to 
foreign aid—which now has granted 
fully the President’s request for $500 
million to launch the project, plus an- 
other $100 million to help Chile recover 
from last year’s disastrous earthquake. 

I have urged that the 18 principal 
European nations and Canada, that are 
parties to the OECD, which the United 
States has already joined, should make 
the Alliance for Progress its first part- 
nership effort, thereby doubling the 
available resources to meet the urgent 
need for economic development in Latin 
America, I think they will do that— 
in view of the way I have seen their 
interests manifested in connection with 
the work in the NATO parliamentar- 
ians. It is essential that this initiative 
be forwarded and that the prospective 
program be doubled in money and man- 
power, so that barriers to expansion of 
Latin American exports be lifted in 
Western Europe and that the private 
economy in Western Europe and the 
United States be effectively tied into the 
total effort. Every expert points out 
that if Communist-oriented Castroism is 
to find any important support in the 
Western Hemisphere, it will be because 
of the failure to develop adequately and 
in time the trade, health, education, 
water and soil resources, land use and 
other economic potentials of Latin 
America. In addition, the emphasis on 
self-help in the Alliance for Progress 
should convince the other American re- 
publics that we are a partner, not a 
patron. For the people of Cuba them- 
selves, the Alliance for Progress is su- 
premely important. They must have 
aid for adequate economic development 
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and economic justice. They can get 
these and we can help enormously with- 
out the totalitarian regime which they 
are now suffering. The Alliance for 
Progress should certainly be available 
to them as they throw off the Castro 
dictatorship. The Castro regime prom- 
ises them only lower living standards, 
deprivation of their liberties and will 
confine Cuba more and more to the low 
estate in terms of its economy and the 
enjoyment of life by its people—con- 
ditions so typical of a Communist satel- 
lite. We must make clear that we are 
opposed to dictatorships of the left as 
well as to dictatorships of the right. 

Second. We must preserve the oppor- 
tunity to proceed multilaterally. We 
must constantly keep before the eyes of 
the other free nations of the Western 
Hemisphere the tyranny of Castroism, 
with the expectation that they will rec- 
ognize it as the threat it is to their own 
freedom and security, and will meet 
their commitments to defend the hemi- 
sphere against Communist subversion. 
I believe there is a fair prospect that 
the other American Republics will recog- 
nize, first, that the Communists will use 
the doctrine of nonintervention to mask 
their subversive purposes; and, second, 
that the size and weight of the Com- 
munist-furnished arms makes. the 
Castro regime far more of a threat to 
the security of the other Republics in 
Latin America than had been realized. 
All the American Republics must recog- 
nize the juridical as well as the moral 
propriety of invoking the authority of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance of September 2, 1947— 
the Rio Pact, which, for the Western 
Hemisphere, is tantamount to the 
NATO Alliance—as implemented by the 
Declaration of Solidarity adopted at the 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas— 
the Caracas Declaration—on March 28, 
1954. A role in the informational part 
of this process may well become a most 
vital function of the refugees from Cuba 
and may be very significant to the ulti- 
mate course of events. 

I point out again that article 6 of the 
Rio Pact speaks precisely of the inviola- 
bility and integrity of the “sovereignty 
or political independence of any Amer- 
ican State” being “affected by any fact 
or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America.” Under such cir- 
cumstances ‘“‘the organ of consultation 
shall meet immediately, in order to 
agree on the measures which should be 
taken for the common defense and for 
the maintenance of the peace and secu- 
rity of the continent.” The decision 
may be taken by two-thirds of the sig- 
natory States that have ratified the 
treaty, and may result in “recall of 
chiefs of diplomatic missions; breaking 
of diplomatic relations; breaking of 
consular relations; partial or complete 
interruption of economic relations or of 
rail, sea, air, postal telegraph, and ra- 
diotelephonic or radiotelegraphic com- 
munications; and use of armed forces.” 
Only as to the use of its own armed 
forces is such a decision not binding on 
every signatory State. The other sanc- 
tions must be applied, if voted under 
the terms of the treaty. It is a very 
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tight treaty; and only two-thirds of the 
nations participating are needed in 
order to bring it into operation. 

This treaty is supplemented by the 
Caracas Declaration, which says: 


The domination or control of the political 
institutions of any American State by the 
international Communist movement, ex- 
tending into this hemisphere a political sys- 
tem of an extracontinental power, would 
constitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American 
State, endangering the peace of America. 


The signatories to the Rio Pact are 
all the 21 American Republics. Those 
represented at Caracas were the same, 
with reservations only on the part of 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Peru. 

We in the United States have a right 
to expect that, at the proper time, enough 
of the signatories to the Rio Pact, rec- 
ognizing the immediate and present 
threat posed by Castroism to freedom in 
the hemisphere and—and I emphasize 
this—to their own security, will make the 
Rio Pact effective in this instance. 

In the tradition of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy—as sponsored by the late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg—in circum- 
stances such as these, I urge support for 
the balanced approach that I have here 
described. I hope very much that this 
may also be the view of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial enti- 
tled “A Policy on Cuba,” from the New 
York Times of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PoLicy oN CUBA 


What next in Cuba? The Cuban exiles 
have been defeated militarily and the United 
States, which supported them, has suffered a 
political defeat. However, history is not like 
a boxing match or a baseball game. It flows 
like a river. The United States and Cuba 
are too much intertwined by history, geog- 
raphy, economics, and strategy to be sepa- 
rated. Cuba has been caught up in the 
vast storm of the cold war. All the forces 
unleashed by the Cuban revolution are still 
operating. 

Therefore, something has to happen, and 
the instinct is to say: something has to be 
done. The first thing to recognize is that 
whatever is done should not be done hastily. 
There must be no repetition of the in- 
credibly inefficient intelligence analysis of 
the Cuban situation which preceded last 
week’s fiasco. To those who knew the sit- 
uation in Cuba and knew the formidable 
strength of the leaders and their regime, 
the outcome of such an invasion attempt 
was inevitable. And even had it succeeded, 
the CIA concept of putting in a right-wing 
government that would have been branded 
as a Yankee creation was dreadfully wrong. 
It is obvious that the first step must be to 
reorganize the personnel and methods of 
the Federal officials dealing with the Cuban 
problem today. Any policy, any action to 
be taken in the future must be based on 
an accurate assessment of the situation. 

There are certain developments that 
would force the United States to act; and 
such action would be fully understood by 
the world at large. If the Russians, for in- 
stance, were to set up missile bases or move 
in with a dangerous degree of military sup- 
port; if Americans were killed and the lives 
of the remaining Americans were jeop- 
ardized; if Premier Castro were to attack 
Guantanamo Bay or mount military in- 
vasions against his Caribbean neighbors— 
in such cases the United States would, of 
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course, have to intervene directly, and 
presumably so would other members of the 
Organization of American States. 

Barring such obviously dangerous, al- 
though unlikely, developments, the United 
States should not intervene. Why not? The 
grave political consequences; the blow to the 
moral standards and principles by which 
we live and which are a source of strength 
in the cold war; the fact that armed inter- 
vention without the clearest provocation 
would reduce our policies to a crude con- 
test in power politics; the loss of needed 
allies; the perilous international complica- 
tions—these are the results that would flow 
from such armed intervention by the United 
States in Cuba, 

Even more basic than our differences in 
economic system is our philosophic differ- 
ence with the Communists: We believe in 
freedom and the rule of law among indi- 
viduals and among nations. This is the es- 
sence of what America stands for in the 
world, and it is our greatest source of 
strength. We must preserve it. 

The hegemony of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere is threatened for the 
first time in a century. It can only be de- 
fended by a positive, creative policy, one that 
builds. Of course, we are strong enough to 
crush the Castro regime, but to do so by 
force would lose us far more than we could 
gain. It is hard to be patient under such 
provocation and defeat as we have experi- 
enced. Yet it is the mark of true strength 
to take both defeat and victory in one’s 
stride. 

The chief danger to the United States and 
the rest of Latin America is not Cuba by 
herself, but Cuba as a possible model for 
other revolutions, and Cuba as a base for 
the spread of anti-Yankee or communistic 
doctrines. How to counter the creeping sub- 
version of the totalitarians is the great 
problem for the free world, as President Ken- 
nedy has rec . It cannot be done by 
adopting their methods. That would be to 
surrender. 

Defend the security of the United States. 
Continue by all legal means to encourage 
the anti-Batista, anti-Castro Cuban exiles in 
their determination to establish a free and 
democratic regime with social justice. They 
must not be abandoned. 

Above all, prove—by deeds not just words— 
that we are determined to support the de- 
mands for social reforms throughout Latin 
America; that we are not merely anti-Com- 
munist; that we will oppose right-wing re- 
actionary military dictatorships as we do left- 
wing, communistic dictatorships; that we 
ask partnership and cooperation, not sub- 
servience. This is the only kind of inter- 
vention that can permanently succeed in 
Latin America. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress myself to the subject of Federal aid 
to education. There are several bills 
pending, on this subject, and notwith- 
standing what a specific bill might be 
numbered or might contain, the end re- 
sult will be eventual Federal domination 
of our system of public education and the 
absorption by the Federal Government 
of one of the last remaining privileges 
of home or self-rule and determination. 
For the Congress now to acquiesce to the 
pressure demands against which it has 
stood so firmly, and rightly so, for more 
than a century and a half will mean 
complete capitulation against the will 
of a vast majority of the citizenry of our 
Nation. 

Mr. President, the record will clearly 
show that it is not local school boards, 
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not the municipal or county govern- 
ments, nor even the State governments 
that are demanding that the Federal 
Government wedge its way into this field. 
And for those few who have yielded and 
subscribed to the philosophy, “Let the 
Federal Government do it and relieve us 
of the cost,” they speak with inconsider- 
ate tongues and blindness over their 
eyes. 

Mr. President, none but the blind will 
deny that, if the Federal Government is 
going to pay the piper, it is most certainly 
going to call the tune. There was a 
salutary lesson on this subject back in 
1959, when several leading institutions 
of higher learning refused to accept Fed- 
eral moneys under the National Defense 
Act of 1958 because of certain federally 
imposed requirements. Dr. Griswold, 
president of Yale, one of the universities 
involved, expressed the views of that uni- 
versity in this manner: 

Such restriction partakes of the nature of 
the oppressive religious and political test 
oaths of history, which were used as a means 
of exercising control over the educational 
process by church and state. 


I do not wish to take sides in this past 
controversy, but simply to use it as an 
illustration. It does seem that both par- 
ties were acting within a reasonable con- 
cept of duty. The two universities, on 
the one hand, were perfectly within their 
rights to reject the funds and to guard 
jealously their freedom from the politi- 
cal dictates of the state. But on the 
other hand, the state was certainly also 
well within its rights in saying that it 
will not use its governmental power to 
lay taxes upon all the people and then 
use the money collected to subsidize 
those people who believe in or teach the 
overthrow of the very Government that 
is supporting them. 

In any event, it is foolish to suppose 
that the state will do such a thing. 
Sometimes it might be reasonable in 
what it asks; sometimes it might not be, 
but again, if the state is going to pay 
the piper, it is most certainly going to 
call the tune. 

The vision of the great many who 
advocate that the Federal Government 
come to the aid and succor of our educa- 
tional system runs only so far as to see 
that the system is in need of money and 
that the Federal Treasury is large. They 
delude themselves into thinking that 
somehow they can tap this cornucopia 
and pay no price for it. 

The community of taxpayers through- 
out the Nation has provided well for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The 
diversity of local school boards, of local 
governmental bodies, provides that these 
schools shall not be run on monolithic 
lines; some have more reasonable re- 
strictions put upon them by those who 
support them than do other like institu- 
tions, but all of them, let it be noted, are 
beholden to the public that pays the lo- 
cal taxes, and therefore to the political 
agents of the local public. Manifestly a 
great danger lurks in a single state, the 
Federal Government, providing money 
for all schools over the Nation. For 
them diversity will be lost, all eventually 
must conform to a national standard, 
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and there will be lost that freedom which 
is most prized. 
FEDERAL CONTROL UNAVOIDABLE 


Now, Mr. President, there are those 
who decry the suggestion that Federal 
aid to education will bring about Federal 
control and restrictions. Let us exam- 
ine just two of the proposed bills. In 
one, S. 1021, I read that funds would be 
provided for teachers’ salaries and school 
construction and, now hear this, and 
penalties would be provided for States 
whose school effort does not increase 
each year at a predetermined national 
percentage. In S. 8, if my interpreta- 
tion of the language is correct, funds 
would be available for teachers’ salaries 
and school construction and, now here 
it is again, penalties for States whose 
school effort falls below the national 
average. Mr. President, rightly so, the 
Federal Government cannot be expected 
to make loans, grants, or gifts of money 
for any program without placing restric- 
tions according to national goals or na- 
tional standards; and in what other 
light or manner, Mr. President, can any- 
one but the blind see that these national 
goals and standards are nothing more 
than Federal controls? The majority 
of these pressure groups who so strongly 
advocate Federal aid to education say 
they are shocked by such accusations 
and statements. They say, have no fear, 
the Federal Government will not dictate 
to us and our schools will continue to 
operate in complete local independence 
and freedom. But now, Mr. President, 
let us look at the record and listen to 
talk out of the other side of their 
mouths. Increasingly, there have been 
voices within the educational profession 
that say “local control of education has 
clearly outlived its usefulness on the 
American scene” and that “the United 
States is inexorably moving toward a 
national system of education.” An edi- 
torial in a leading journal of school ad- 
ministration stated that “the national 
welfare demands the national system of 
education.” And yet, Mr. President, 
these very same people say Federal aid 
to education would not bring Federal 
control. 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT MORE ABLE 


Mr. President, total State allocations 
of US. grant-in-aid programs for fiscal 
1960 amounted to $9,164,632,000. Pro- 
vided there are expansions of some of 
the existing programs and making a 
conservative allowance for suggested 
new programs, if adopted, there is a good 
prospect that total grants will pass an 
unprecedented high of $10 billion in the 
current fiscal year or shortly thereafter. 

Mr. President, the citizens of this 
country are becoming alarmed. They 
are tired of their Federal Government 
habitually operating in deficit financing. 
They see clearly an annual Federal 
grant-in-aid program exceeding $10 
billion containing some items they 
have not asked for but which have been, 
or are about to be, forced upon them. 
They have watched, with much alarm, 
our gold reserves being depleted to a dan- 
gerously low level; they know that the 
Federal Government’s annual cost of 
money which it has borrowed to finance 
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its operations, including some of these 
grants-in-aid programs, has risen to 
nearly $9 billion, or 11 cents out of every 
tax dollar, and which now stands as the 
second highest annual expenditure, or 
more than one-fifth of our total major 
national security cost. 

I submit that the States and local 
governments are in a much better finan- 
cial position to bear any needed increase 
for educational facilities and teachers’ 
salaries than is the Federal Government, 
and furthermore that they have been 
and are willing to bear that responsibility 
in accordance with local needs and with- 
out the Federal dictates to national 
conformity. 

Comparative data indicate that Fed- 
eral taxes have increased more steeply; 
are now levied at far higher rates, and 
have become more burdensome, than 
State and local taxes. Federal taxes 
multiplied 20 times between 1927 and 
1959; State and local taxes 5 times. 
The burden of State and local taxes— 
as a percent of national income—has 
barely risen, while the burden of Federal 
taxes multiplied more than four times. 
The Federal Government uses consump- 
tion taxes far less than any other major 
country, and has left this field largely to 
State and local governments. State and 
local governments have ample leeway to 
use these and other taxes—with, of 
course, the consent of their citizens. It 
is true that the Federal Government has 
a superior tax and debt incurring capac- 
ity because of its ability to increase debts 
without direct recourse to the vote of the 
people. State and local governments, 
of course, are more directly dependent 
upon specific approval by their citizens. 
Here is where so many are misled, for 
when the Federal Government uses that 
power to increase its debt without ap- 
proval of the voters it simply saddles 
that debt right back on the shoulders of 
the voters and they have had nothing 
to say about it. The Federal debt multi- 
plied 15 times between 1927 and 1959 
and the State and local government only 
4 times. State and local government 
debt declined as a percent of national 
income while the burden of the Federal 
Government debt multiplied more than 
three times. Interest on the Federal 
debt now accounts for over 10 percent of 
the Federal budget; interest on State 
and local debt equals only 3 percent of 
State and local general expenditures. 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


The charge that State and local school 
districts have been and are unable to 
provide the necessary increase in num- 
bers of classrooms to accommodate the 
rapid increase in school enrollment is 
without foundation and greatly exag- 
gerated. According to the report from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it was indicated that during 
the decade of the 1960’s there would be 
built 607,600 classrooms to take care of 
added enrollment, replacement of ob- 
solete facilities, and the existing back- 
log. This suggests a need for annual 
construction of 60,760 classrooms. This 
same report also reveals that the average 
annual rate of classroom construction 
for the last 5 years have been nearly 
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70,000. It would appear then that the 
current level of classroom construction 
could drop 13 percent in the average of 
the 1960’s and still meet the goals set by 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Or, if 
the present construction level were 
maintained for another 3 years to 1964 
the construction volume could there- 
after decline more than 20 percent and 
still reach the goal. 
LOCAL PROGRESS 


Mr. President, the present outlook is 
for continued high level of public school 
construction under the existing arrange- 
ments. The oft predicted “taxpayers 
revolt’ has failed to materialize, and in 
fact, taxpayers continue to approve the 
overwhelming majority of school bond 
and tax issues which appear on State 
and local ballots. 

The volume of school bonds sold in 
1960 was close to the alltime record es- 
tablished in 1958 and the volume of 
school bonds approved in the elections 
in 1960 established a new record, both 
in amount and in the percentage of ap- 
proval. I cannot see how anyone can 
call the existing classroom shortage a 
national emergency when the current 
construction volume, if maintained, will 
produce more classrooms than will be 
required during the 1960's. 


OHIO’S PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. President, I would like to call 
attention to the manner in which Ohio 
is successfully coping with its educa- 
tional expansion program. Not by seek- 
ing aid from the Federal Government 
but by the citizenry willingly taxing 
themselves. During the year 1960 in 
Ohio there were 180 school bond issues 
placed before the voters of the various 
school districts. Of this 180, 143 were 
approved in the total amount of $104,- 
843,100. During the same year 660 spe- 
cial school tax levies were presented to 
the voters of the school districts affected 
and of this total 598 or 90.6 percent 
were approved. 

Under proposed legislation for Federal 
aid to education according to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Ohio would receive for fiscal 
year 1962, $28,735,988. For fiscal 1963 
it would receive $33,879,936, and for fis- 
cal 1964, $39,031,368. Now, let us look at 
what Ohio taxpayers would pay out dur- 
ing those 3 fiscal years in excess of the 
amount Ohio would receive. Quoting an 
equally reliable source for fiscal year 
1962 Ohio would pay out $38,494,800. For 
fiscal 1963, $44,274,800, and for fiscal 
1964, $50,084,800. Thus, if my com- 
putations are correct, in fiscal 1962 Ohio 
would pay $9,758,812 more than it 
would receive and for fiscal 1963 it would 
pay in excess of its receipts $10,394,364. 
Finally in 1964, Ohio’s excess payments 
would be $11,053,432. Latest statistics 
available reveal that in the broad Fed- 
eral grants to State and local govern- 
ments Ohioans pay back to the Federal) 
Government $1.52 for every dollar they 
receive. 

Mr. President, there is a dangerous 
illusion in these proposals for Federal 
aid to education. Many people in Ohio 
and elsewhere have been led to believe 
that Federal aid to education will solve 
the schools’ financial ills with little or 
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no additional cost to the taxpayers back 
home. I have already cited how Ohio 
taxpayers would pay much more than 
they would receive. Now, Mr. President, 
let us look how far this reported $28 
million that Ohio would receive would go. 
Ohio has already planned to spend on 
capital improvements under State and 
local expenditures for 1960-61 $175 mil- 
lion. Now assuming that one-half, or 
$14 million of the $28 million that Ohio 
would receive under the Federal aid to 
education plan would be spent on capital 
improvements that would only be 7 
percent of what is needed. Now let us 
assume that the remaining $14 million 
of Federal money would be used for 
teachers’ salaries. This $14 million dis- 
tributed evenly would net about 3 per- 
cent per teacher. 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Mr. President, much has been said 
about the alleged teacher shortage, un- 
derstaffed schools, and low salaries in 
the teaching profession. Considerable 
of this talk is irresponsible and not based 
on facts. Instead, many opponents use 
an instance of exception and then apply 
that to be the uniform rule. Now let us 
take a look at the so-called national 
teacher emergency. The U.S. Office of 
Education placed the teacher shortage 
in the public schools at 72,000 in 1953 
and gradually raised its estimate until 
it reached 195,000 in the fall of 1959. 
That report however was so severely 
criticized and holes picked in it that the 
Office itself omitted a reference to the 
teacher shortage in its regular report in 
the autumn of 1960. On the whole the 
available statistics seem to indicate that 
education has made great strides in 
meeting its manpower needs. Over the 
past 30 years the number of employees 
in all public education—lower and 
higher—increased 140 percent while 
employment in private industries in- 
creased only 45 percent. Simultaneously, 
enrollment in public education rose at 
the same rate as the population of the 
United States as a whole—45 percent. 
Employment in public education in 1929 
totaled 1,120,000 individuals and in 1959 
it had reached 2,684,000 individuals—an 
increase of 140 percent. The public 
schools have managed to increase their 
teaching staff proportionately faster 
than enrollment and the number of 
pupils per teacher has consistently been 
reduced. Since 1900 the number of 
pupils in the public schools increased 
140 percent and the number of teachers 
250 percent and the number of pupils 
per teacher was reduced by 11.2. 

The outlook for teacher supply is 
highly favorable. The percentage of col- 
lege students who prepare for a teacher’s 
certificate rose from 21 percent in 1948 
to 31 percent in 1955 and has since been 
stable at that level. If the percentage 
of college students seeking a teaching 
career remains stable over the next 
decade, the number of newly graduated 
teachers will almost double. The student 
enrollment increase however will be far 
less. ‘The school age group, 5 to 17, 
which increased 46 percent between 1950 
and 1960 is projected to grow only 20 
percent between 1960 and 1970. With 
the demand for teachers due to shrink 
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and the supply rising, these experts say 
that the colleges would be turning out 
more teachers than. could land jobs if 
the present percentage of college stu- 
dents seeking a teaching career were 
maintained. The NEA teachers supply 
and demand report for 1956 predicted an 
end to the teacher shortage by the early 
1960’s. This status has just about been 
reached. Within the next few years 
the problem is likely to be to find jobs 
for all teacher graduates. 


TEACHERS SALARIES 


Mr. President, I am one who believes 
that those in the teaching profession be 
adequately paid and that their salaries 
be commensurate with their duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and efforts. Here again 
we find that some who are advocating 
Federal aid to education on the premise 
that teachers are grossly underpaid are 
using isolated exceptions rather than 
the rule or the average. Salary compari- 
sons made over the past 30 years—1929 
to 1959—reveal that teachers salaries 
improved 106 percent; the earnings of 
all wage and salary workers 91 percent; 
and the earnings of civilian employees 
of the Federal Government 73 percent. 

In Ohio the average teacher salary for 
the period 1958-59 was $4,862 and for 
the period 1959-60 the average had been 
increased to $5,108. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 


The question often arises whether or 
not we are spending enough for educa- 
tion and are the schools adequately fi- 
nanced. This brings forth a second 
question. Will more money make better 
schools and provide a better education 
for our children? The most urgent need 
today is not so much to get more money 
for education but to get more education 
for the money, and I believe this can be 
done much better if the schools are kept 
under the full responsibility of our State 
and local governments. There are those 
who, without taking the time to delve 
into the records, will say that we are way 
behind in adequately financing our 
schools and that too small a share of the 
Nation’s income is allocated to education. 
Let us look at the facts. In the past 20 
years, enrollment in educational institu- 
tions increased 57 percent and expendi- 
tures for educational institutions 642 
percent. Of course prices have more 
than doubled during that period but an 
enrollment growth of 57 percent was ac- 
companied by an increase in educational 
outlays of 257 percent computed in 
constant dollars. For the school year 
1939-40 total educational expenditures 
amounted to $3,199,593,000, with an en- 
rollment for the year of 29,751,203. Far 
the school year 1949-50, however, the 
expenditures increased to $8,795,635,000 
while the enrollment for the same year 
increased only to 31,319,271 pupils, and 
for the year 1957-58 total expenditures 
had increased, actually doubled, to 
$19,763 million, while enrollment only 
increased to 43,195,000 students. Finally, 
in 1959-60 annual expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes had risen to the sum 
of $24 billion with an increase in en- 
rollment to only 46,720,000. Thus the 
expenditures increase from 1940 to 1960 
was 642 percent and the enrollment in- 
crease for the same span of years only 
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57 percent. The above figures include 
public and nonpublic schools at all 
levels—elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. Dollar expenditures 
for education as a percentage of national 
income between 1950 and 1960 have in- 
creased 50 percent. 

Mr. President, it is very definite that 
the taxpayers of our Nation have not 
failed to increase the percent of their 
tax dollars in relation to national in- 
come for the purpose of education. In 
the year 1890, 1.4 percent of our national 
income was spent for education. In 1913 
that percentage had increased to 2.2 and 
in 1930 to 3.1; in 1950 to 4.0; in 1958 to 
5.4; and finally in 1960 to 6.0. Compari- 
sons with other countries, of course, at 
best are approximations but from the 
statistics available it is indicated that 
almost all other countries allocate a 
smaller percentage of their national in- 
come to education. Figures from the 
Soviet are unreliable and cannot be used 
for comparison. Included in the Soviet 
budget under the head of educational 
institutions are radio, TV, museums, 
theaters, and education in communistic 
theories and political philosophies. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
comparative figures for 2 calendar years, 
first 1929 and secondly, 1960, of the dif- 
ference between personal consumption 
expenditures and public school expendi- 
tures. Between the years 1929 and 1960 
personal consumption expenditures in- 
creased 315 percent as compared to 588 
percent increase for the same period for 
current public school expenditures in- 
cluding interest. School capital outlays 
for that same period increased 734 per- 
cent and total school expenditures 611 
percent while school enrollment only in- 
creased 45 percent. A further study for 
the same period reveals that current 
expenditures per pupil increased 374 
percent. 

LOCAL ABILITIES 

Now let us talk about the legal and 
economic capacity of the State and local 
school districts to continue to finance 
public education. Virtually all income, 
wealth, and transactions in the United 
States are located within the borders of 
the 50 States, subject to their taxing 
powers. The Federal Constitution im- 
poses no restrictions on the right of the 
States to tax except in regard to import 
duties and interstate commerce. The 
U.S. Supreme Court has repeatedly up- 
held the power of the States to impose 
nondiscriminatory taxes upon interstate 
commerce. Legal restrictions on taxes 
and public debt which exist in several 
States were imposed by the people of 
those States and their elected represent- 
atives. Those laws and constitutions 
can be and often are amended or re- 
pealed by the same process by which they 
were imposed. Until this is done it must 
be assumed that the limitations express 
the wishes of the people of the particular 
State. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare conducted in De- 
cember of 1959 a telegraphic canvass 
among chief State school officers. The 
summary of the 45 States which replied 
showed this picture: 15 States reported 
to have districts which needed class- 
rooms, were borrowed up and had no 
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access to State or other funds to build 
them. There were 237 such districts out 
of the national total of 40,000. This sur- 
vey suggested then that only one-half of 
1 percent of the Nation’s school districts, 
most of them small, lacked in means of 
building the schools they need. More- 
over, local jurisdictions sometimes pre- 
sent the appearance of having reached 
their legal tax or debt limit by assessing 
property at a fraction of the value which 
it is supposed to be assessed under exist- 
ing State constitutional and statutory 
provisions. According to the 1957 census 
of governments, the average State assess- 
ment ratios varied from 8 percent to 66 
percent—national average of 30 per- 
cent—of the market value of property 
although the laws of all but a few States 
mandate assessment of property at full 
value. It may be that some communities 
may be close to or at their nominal taxing 
or bonding limit, not because of provi- 
sions of State law but, because of their 
own undervaluation of property for tax 
purposes. The only effective tax or debt 
limit upon the States and localities is the 
willingness of their citizens to be taxed. 
SUMMARY 


Now, Mr. President, in summation, I 
am opposed to any legislation that would 
provide Federal aid for school building 
construction and teacher salaries for the 
reasons I have set forth: 

First. Eventual, if not immediate, 
Federal interference and invasion of our 
education system. 

Second. That the State and local gov- 
ernments are willing and more able, 
financially, to care for their needs. 

Third. That the alleged classroom and 
teacher shortages are grossly exagger- 
ated and that great progress has been 
and is being made to overcome what 
shortages there may be. 

Fourth. That public expenditures for 
education, without Federal aid, have 
increased rapidly and all indications 
point to further increases commensu- 
rate with actual needs. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, THROUGH 
ITS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
CALLS FOR PASSAGE OF COLD 
WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the State of California has seen the 
great and pressing need for a program 
of education and job training assistance 
for our post-Korean veterans and its 
State assembly has adopted a State reso- 
lution urging passage of S. 349, the cold 
war GI bill that was introduced by 37 
U.S. Senators in January. California 
thus joins a number of other States 
which have adopted resolutions favoring 
legislation for cold war veterans’ educa- 
tion. 

There is particular significance in the 
resolution from California, for in the 
next 5 years 127,000 California veterans, 
more than in any other single State, 
are expected to go to school or under- 
take vocational training under the pro- 
posed cold war bill. 

Figures show that through June 30, 
1960, more than 233,000 California 
veterans were trained under the Korean 
GI bill. This was tops for the Nation. 
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The California Legislature, taking note 
of the great number of Korean veterans 
that have been benefited from the Ko- 
rear GI bill in its State, now goes on 
record as supporting the proposed cold 
war GI bill that would give another 
large number of deserving young cold 
war veterans the same educational op- 
portunities. 

In its resolution, California cites two 
needs of the Nation the cold war GI bill 
will meet. 

A portion of the bill states: 

Our Nation has found it necessary to its 
security, well-being, and position among na- 
tions to increase the educational level, pro- 
fessional competence, and the technical skill 
of the citizens. 


In reading from another portion of 
the resolution, the California Legisla- 
ture states that: 

The increased earning power, increased 
efficiency in commerce and industry, and 
increased national production in income di- 
rectly attributable to the program of edu- 
cation and training benefits for servicemen 
results in increased tax revenues of the Gov- 
ernment so that the cost of the program 
is largely repaid by the increased tax 
revenues. 


Mr. President, it becomes increasingly 
evident with each passing day that leg- 
islation such as the proposed cold war 
GI bill, is one of the great and most im- 
mediate needs of the Nation. 

Dangers confront us on every side, 
and, as never before, this Nation must 
present a strong, intelligent, proficient 
citizenry. 

Our hope for the future rests in our 
young people, our cold war veterans. 
We must not deny them a chance to 
realize their every potential. 

If this Nation is to remain strong, if 
this Nation is to remain the leader of 
the free world, we must provide for the 
educational needs of our young people. 

Today there are in college only half 
the number of students there should be 
in college. 

Two of the greatest needs of our youth 
are education and vocational skills. The 
cold war GI bill gives assistance in both 
fields. And, since only 45 percent of our 
young men see military service under the 
present operation of the draft law, the 
cold war GI bill is an act of justice that 
will help this otherwise discriminated- 
against group regain their lost time and 
lost educational opportunity, which may 
otherwise be lost forever. 

The cold war GI bill is no longer leg- 
islation we should merely enact, it is 
legislation we must enact to safeguard 
this land and all we hold sacred. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution from the State of California, sup- 
porting the cold war GI bill, with the 
official certificate from the California 
Assembly, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and certificate were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 8 
Joint resolution relative to the extension 
of educational and training benefits to 
persons entering the Armed Forces after 

January 31, 1955 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has recognized the justice, equity, and bene- 
fits to the Nation arising from giving edu- 
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cational and training benefits to veterans by 
enacting the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (Public Law 346 of the 78th Cong.) 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952 
(Public Law 550 of the 82d Cong.); and 
Whereas the benefits under these acts are 
no longer provided to servicemen who en- 
tered the Armed Forces after January 31, 
1955, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Nation has continued its compulsory mili- 
tary service program; and 
Whereas the result is that many young 
men who serve in our country’s armed 
services will lose educational and economic 
opportunities even though the need for edu- 
cation for the purpose of competing in civil- 
ian life continues to be of great importance; 
and 
Whereas our Nation has found it neces- 
sary to its security, well-being and position 
among nations to increase the educational 
level, professional competence, and technical 
skill of its citizens; and 
Whereas the increased earning power, in- 
creased efficiency in commerce and industry, 
and increased national product and income 
directly attributable to the program of edu- 
cational and training benefits for servicemen 
results in increased tax revenues of the 
United States Government so that the cost 
of the program is largely repaid by the in- 
creased tax revenues: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to extend edu- 
cational and training benefits similar to 
benefits provided by Public Law 550 of the 
82d Congress as amended, to all persons 
who served, or who may serve, subject to 
such changes by law or regulation as Con- 
gress may deem fit to impose, in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during any pe- 
riod in which compulsory military service 
was or remains in effect; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 
Adopted in assembly March 26, 1960. 
RALPH M. BRowN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chiej Clerk of the Assembly. 
Adopted in senate March 26, 1960. 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
J. A, BEEK 
Secretary of the Senate. 
FRANK M. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 
By WALTER C. STUTLER, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 





STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all whom these presents shall come, 
greetings: 

I, Frank M. Jordan, secretary of state of 
the State of California, hereby certify: 

That the annexed transcript has been 
compared with the record on file in my office, 
of which it purports to be a copy, and that 
the same is full, true, and correct. 

In testimony whereof, I, Frank M. Jor- 
dan, secretary of state, have hereunto caused 
the great seal of the State of California to 
be affixed and my name subscribed, at the 
city of Sacramento, in the State of California, 
this 20th day of April 1961. 

FRANK M. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 
By WaALrTer C. STuTLER, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY IN SIERRA 
LEONE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that 
today is Independence Day in Sierra 
Leone. As Americans, we are glad to see 
more peoples of the world join the ranks 
of freedom, and we welcome to the com- 
munity of free nations this West African 
state. A former British dependency, 
Sierra Leone will replace South Africa as 
the 12th member of the Commonwealth 
and, in all likelihood, will become the 
100th member of the United Nations. 

Most Americans are now very much 
aware of Africa. The press carries 
daily reminders of the revolutionary 
forces bringing change to that continent. 
We see distinguished African diplomats 
playing constructive roles at the United 
Nations and realize that their presence 
there affects the balance of world pow- 
er and promises to be a force for peace. 

I cherish the belief and hope that the 
United States will win the confidence 
and respect of the new and nascent 
African nations. It must be admitted, 
though, that our advantage today is 
certainly not as great as it was 5 years 
ago, 1 year ago, or perhaps even 1 week 
ago. 

Too often our actions have not been 
based on sound, long-term policy, but 
have been short-range responses to im- 
mediate crises, responses which have 
sometimes been determined not by 
African considerations but by non-Afri- 
can ones. Tanganyika’s Julius Nyerere 
has said that we have made African 
policy with one eye on Moscow, one eye 
on NATO, and no eyes on Africa. I 
think this is a severe judgment, but 
there may have been instances that tend 
to give it validity. 

Regardless of our attitude toward 
Sékou Touré, he may have expressed the 
attitude of other African leaders when 
he said: z 

We judge our relations with other coun- 
tries on the basis of their attitude and po- 
litical concepts toward Africa as a whole, 
toward colonialism, the right to self-deter- 
mination and economic development. There 
can be no middle way, no compromise be- 
tween colonial interest and African interest 
which are contradictory by nature and by 
definition. The United States cannot rightly 
hope that Africa will be erected on a foun- 
dation brought about by zones of influence 
and colonial interests. 


We have been plagued by our ambiv- 
alence on the colonial question. Even 
worse has been our use of a cold war 
analysis for Africa. Those who know 
Africa will tell us that the surest way 
to alienate Africans from the West is 
to insist on active participation on our 
side in the East-West conflict. It may 
be that we misunderstand the questions 
African countries are asking, They do 
not ask, “How can we be pro-West?” 
Nor do they ask, “How can we be pro- 
Communist?” Let us assume that they 
sincerely seek from us an answer to a 
question of greater importance to them, 
“How can we make use of Western ideas, 
institutions, and techniques without 
ceasing to be African?” 

President Kennedy has demonstrated 
his desire to assist Africans to develop 
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solutions to their problems. He has 
shown a determination to forge positive 
and constructive relations between Afri- 
can nations and the United States. 

The things we can offer are of the 
mind and spirit as well as material. We 
will find echoes in Africa of the words, 
principles, and valor of our own fight 
for independence, the vitality of our un- 
stratified society, our true and often mis- 
understood generosity, and the vast 
humanitarian efforts made possible by 
our technologically advanced but kindly 
people. 





CUBA 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
events of last week in Cuba constitute 
a serious setback for the cause of free- 
dom and, because the cause of freedom 
is our cause, for the United States. 

Of necessity, the American people are 
compelled to reappraise their position, 
not only in the Western Hemisphere but 
also in the whole free world, and to as- 
sess the policies and assumptions under 
which so disastrous a miscalculation was 
possible. 

Already there have appeared eloquent 
demands that this country revert to the 
unilateral position which underlies the 
Monroe Doctrine and find ways to recon- 
cile our commitments to the United Na- 
tions and the Organization of American 
States with the clear imperatives of na- 
tional self-defense. 

On one and the same day, Monday, 
the 24th of April, two distinguished com- 
mentators voiced the identical concept 
of an American nation which was pre- 
pared to break away from its formal en- 
gagements and go it alone in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Mr. Stewart Alsop, substituting for his 
brother, Mr. Joseph Alsop, in the col- 
umn “Matter of Fact” voiced one con- 
cept. He is a distinguished writer and 
a keen student of foreign affairs and na- 
tional security. In his column, Stewart 
Alsop editorially complained of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s two key decisions in the 
Cuban fiasco. 

The plan for the operation which the 
President inherited from President Eisen- 
hower— 


He wrote— 


involved the use of American armed forces— 
for example, naval air power—if necessary 
to assure the success of the operation. 
President Kennedy's first key decision was 
to rule out the use of any American forces 
whatever, under any conditions whatever. 
His second decision was to announce the first 
decision, Just as the operation began, 

The public announcement that American 
forces would under no circumstances be in- 
volved was reiterated twice by the President 
himself and four times with even more em- 
phasis by Secretary of State Dean Rusk. The 
announcement obviously greatly reduced 
the likelihood of a general uprising in Cuba, 
which was the main purpose of the Cuban 
operation, It also quite unnecessarily tied 
the President’s hands in advance. 


Mr. Alsop’s column concluded with 
these statements: 
Some day, one way or another, the Ameri- 


can commitment to bring Castro down will 
have to be honored. The commitment can 
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only be honored if the American Govern- 
ment is willing, if necessary, to strike to kill, 
even if that risks the shedding of American 
blood. 


The same concepts were voiced in less 
agonized terms by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, the responsible and progressive- 
minded commentator of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Drummond pointed 
out: 

While we say that a Soviet military and 
political base in the Western Hemisphere is 
intolerable, we stand committed to a policy 
of noninterference which was made for a 
different world and set of circumstances than 
we now face. 

The dilemna is: Do we continue to stand 
aside and watch the mounting buildup of 
Soviet power in Cuba? Or do we act alone, 
even if this action is unpopular with our 
Latin American neighbors, who prefer to 
close their eyes to the problem? 

By treaty and policy we are bound not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Organ- 
ization of American States. This is the long- 
standing United States and inter-American 
policy of nonintervention. 

But through these same inter-American 
treaties we are committed to resist the spread 
of communism to the Western Hemisphere 
and penetration by any non-American power. 

I am sure— 


Mr. Drummond concludes— 

that Mr. Kennedy means exactly what he 
says—that the United States will not indef- 
initely tolerate a Cuban Soviet Socialist state 
anchored in the Communist bloc of Russia 
and that we will act alone, if necessary. 
* * * The struggle must not be ended until 
the tyranny is overthrown. 


These views reflect generally the 
broad mood of patriotic resentment at 
the failure of an American-backed and 
supported attempt by Cuban exiles to 
overthrow the Castro dictatorship and 
thus abate the Soviet nuisance only 90 
deadly miles from our shores. 

They also refiect, in my judgment, 
the sense of national humiliation at the 
way in which the Cuban rebels were ex- 
posed to military disaster, while we 
stood by and watched their doomed ex- 
pedition crushed by Soviet planes, tanks, 
and artillery. Not only the American 
people but also our friends throughout 
the free world share distaste for the 
self-righteousness of our U.N. represent- 
ative in disclaiming any responsibility 
for the expedition and for the lack of 
candor and straightforwardness on the 
part of our Government. There is a 
general feeling, which I share, that the 
time has come for our Government to 
sing bass in world affairs and not take 
refuge in shrill Byzantine ambiguities in 
a matter which involves our very safety 
as a nation and as individuals. 

The real tragedy in the Cuban situa- 
tion is that it failed. When the United 
States gets in any way involved in such 
an undertaking as we did in Guatemala, 
as we did in Cuba, the effort must suc- 
ceed. Such a situation requires bold 
actions equal to bold words. Commu- 
nist jet planes in Cuba should have been 
met with jet planes. Communist arms 
of 1961 in Cuba should have been met 
with arms of 1961 and not with arms of 
1945. 

But that does not imply that we 
should jump to the conclusion that the 
immediate solution is to ignore our 
treaty obligations and revert to a policy 
of glorious isolation or completely uni- 
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lateral action. On the contrary, I say 
that it is the duty of Americans to avoid 
any actions which exaggerate the grav- 
ity of this setback or which divert at- 
tention from the important task ahead 
of us. 

I regret that President Kennedy did 
not see fit to consult any Republican 
leaders, either congressional or national, 
before he committed his administration 
to the action in Cuba. But I applaud 
his honesty in accepting full responsibil- 
ity for the blunder and his humility in 
now calling on the Republicans to give 
him understanding and support in this 
hour of failure. This support, of course, 
has been readily forthcoming and to a 
degree which is sufficient commentary 
on the outspokenly critical attitude of 
some Democrats toward previous in- 
ternational actions by the Eisenhower 
administration. I will simply ask the 
country and the Congress to consider 
what the Democratic leadership and 
spokesmen would have said had Dick 
Nixon landed us in this predicament. 

But now is not the time for recrim- 
inations or postmortems. ‘Today it is 
the duty of Americans to refrain from 
any utterance which limit the Presi- 
dent’s freedom of action in coping with 
the danger which the advance of com- 
munism presents to freemen every- 
where. 

For example, there may have been 
exaggeration of the consequences of the 
defeat by Castro of a pitifully inade- 
quate invasion force dispatched, as the 
whole world knows, with the approval 
and material support of the United 
States. This exaggeration should not 
be surprising to those who for several 
years have judged American foreign 
policy by the standard of something 
they called prestige and accepted Com- 
munist-inspired riots abroad as evidence 
of failures on our part. 

Unfortunately, the Kennedy admin- 
istration is to some degree the prisoner 
of its own preelection propaganda. By 
making a high rating in prestige polls 
taken in other countries the major ob- 
ject of our foreign policy, they have 
given to the Communists, the neutral- 
ists, and the uninformed in other lands 
a virtual veto over American policy. 
They should remember that one of the 
lessons of history is that the strong are 
never popular. It is enough that they 
should be respected and just. 

I am confident that I speak for my 
party when I say that Republicans will 
not make the task of this administration 
more difficult by criticism that might 
weaken the forces of freedom in any 
way. Rather, we propose for the resolu- 
tion of the Cuban crisis some positive 
principles to which all who believe in 
freedom should be able to subscribe: 

First. We believe that freedom will 
win out over communism throughout the 
world. 

Second. We believe that the United 
States, in association with other free- 
dom-loving peoples of the Americas, 
must act more energetically to make free 
institutions more secure in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Third. We believe that the establish- 
ment of a Communist regime in this 
hemisphere cannot be tolerated. 
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Fourth. We believe that the security 
of the United States and of its people 
is threatened by the existence of a Soviet 
military base in Cuba. 

Fifth. We believe that we cannot al- 
low any nation, or group of nations, to 
veto a course of action needed for the 
security of the United States or of other 
freedom-loving States in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Sixth. And we believe that a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that we promptly’ establish 
whether the pan-American system which 
has grown up over generations of gen- 
erous statesmanship throughout the 
hemisphere is, in fact, capable of pro- 
tecting the freedom and security of the 
Americas. 

To implement these principles and to 
determine whether the Monroe Doctrine 
need be invoked in this crisis, I propose 
the following course of action: 

First, let the President call a meeting 
of the Presidents of all the American 
Republics and ask their cooperation in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act 
of Rio de Janeiro and related treaties 
under which the Organization of Amer- 
ican States sought to provide against 
non-American nations establishing a 
bridgehead in the New World such as 
that erected by the Moscow-sponsored 
Communist regime in Cuba. Let us not 
forget that the island of Cuba lies strate- 
gically athwart the communications be- 
tween North and South America and 
through the Panama Canal. 

If the Presidents of our sister Repub- 
lics in this hemisphere do not, for 
whatever reason, want such a meeting, 
President Kennedy should invoke the 
Rio Treaty and ask the Secretary of the 
Council of American States to convoke 
@ meeting at the Pan American Union 
at Washirgton. He should lay before 
that meeting the considerations and cir- 
cumstances which demand united hemi- 
sphere decisions if there is not to be uni- 
lateral action by the United States. We 
should, if this failed, make clear that we 
intended to carry out our obligation to 
defend the hemisphere under the Rio 
Treaty alone if necessary. 

Since action by the United Nations 
would be subject to a Soviet veto, there 
would be no point in involving the sanc- 
tions of that body against a Caribbean 
puppet which is armed, directed, and 
supported by Moscow. 

I recommend this course of action for 
two reasons which seem to me to be 
conclusive. 

First, it is the only honorable course 
by which, if our Western Hemisphere 
policy is to revert to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we can establish the practical ne- 
cessity for such a decision. 

Second, it is the only manly, straight- 
forward, open-and-aboveboard manner 
of obtaining national and world respect 
for the courage and power of the Ameri- 
can people when faced with a crucial 
challenge to the survival of freedom in 
the very heart of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

It is essential that we dispel the im- 
pression that we are quite willing to urge 
other people to have the courage of our 
convictions but shrink from accepting 
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difficult and dangerous responsibilities, 
even when our own vital interests are 
threatened. 

Above all, it is essential that a time 
when the administration is struggling 
with the threatened Communist capture 
of Laos and with the massive peril to 
NATO which results from the current 
Algerian crisis, the world, in general, and 
the Soviet Union, in particular, should be 
under no illusion as to our will and abil- 
ity to defend ourselves and our friends 
as well in the Caribbean as in Western 
Europe or southeast Asia. 

It is my conviction that the American 
people have the faith and the fortitude, 
the strength and the restraint, to make 
good their commitment to the cause of 
human freedom, whenever and wher- 
ever it may be threatened. And I am 
sure that in these troubled times the 
President and the administration can 
count on this Nation’s unstinted devo- 
tion and support in any course of self- 
reliant action which is frank, honorable, 
and worthy of 10 generations of patriotic 
Americans who have gone before us. 





OREGON DUNES NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ceaseless motion of the sea shapes and 
molds our Nation’s coastline every hour 
of the day. But the inexorable changes 
thus wrought pale in significance when 
compared to another force at work on 
our vanishing shoreline. I refer, of 
course, to the pressures of population, 
increased industrialization, and erosion 
by commercialism. 

Like King Canute, we cannot slow 
the tides with wishes but we can provide 
legislative safeguards to the outstanding 
scenic grandeurs of our seacoast. This, 
of course, is the moving spirit behind 
the efforts to give national park status 
to recreation areas at Cape Cod in 
Massachusetts, Padre Island in Texas, 
Point Reyes in California, and the mag- 
nificent sand dunes of Oregon. 

At a recent meeting in Portland, Oreg., 
a group of citizens formed a statewide 
committee to support establishment of 
the Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
Recreation Area. I was pleased to learn 
of the program undertaken by these 
public-spirited individuals. They have 
adopted a worthy and _ significant 
objective. 

Because of the interest in the Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore proposal, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD an editorial from the Eugene 
Register-Guard of February 16, 1961, 
and one of a series of three articles 
written for the Oregon Journal by Mr. 
Anthony Netboy, an outstanding author- 
ity on conservation and natural resource 
development in the State of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
Feb. 16, 1961] 
UssE or Parks 

Our park systems, whether they be Fed- 
eral, State, county or city, continue to get 
increasing use by the public. 

The Lane County parks system, in opera- 
tion only a relatively few years, had an esti- 
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mated 1,266,500 visitors in 1960, nearly a 
100-percent gain over the use of the 27 
county park areas in 1959. 

The county park receiving the largest num- 
ber of visitors was Harbor Vista Park over- 
looking the outlet of the Siuslaw River near 
Florence. Here, an estimated 737,000 people 
came in 1960. It is obvious this attraction, 
along with other nearby recreation areas, 
meant considerable to the economy of the 
Florence area. 

This being the case, imagine the visits a 
National Dunes Seashore Park would create. 
It would gain nationwide tourist attention 
by virtue of being a national park. Because 
of nationwide publicity it would generate 
huge numbers of tourists. This would not 
only be a tremendous boost for the Florence 
area but also for the entire Oregon coast. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Mar. 22, 1961] 


PLANNED SAND DUNES SEASHORE STILL Part 
OF PuBLIC DOMAIN 


(By Anthony Netboy) 


There is little unspoiled and accessible 
seacoast left in the United States. In its 
survey of the Atlantic and gulf coasts, the 
National Park Service a few years ago found 
only 240 out of 3,700 miles of shoreline in 
Federal and State ownership and open to 
the public. 

On the Pacific coast, where settlement 
began much later, a considerably larger area 
of untarnished coast is still open to the 
public. Oregon has more accessible coast- 
line than any other State in the Nation, 
thanks to its foresighted policy of putting 
its beaches in public ownership. As we 
drive along the coast we rarely see such 
signs as are common along the Atlantic 
Coast—‘“Private Property,” ‘“‘No Trespassing,” 
or “Subdivision: Lots for Sale.” 

From the mouth of the Columbia to the 
California border, the Oregon coast offers 
vistas unmatched in the United States 
except for California: Prominent headlands, 
beaches of silky white sand, occasional 
outcroppings of rock standing high offshore 
and endless palisades covered with twisted 
pines, furze or vines. 

Except for a few sections, as in parts of 
Clatsop and Lincoln Counties, this fiord- 
like coast, often bathed in mist or fog, is 
sparsely settled and relatively undeveloped. 

The equable climate has attracted many 
year-round residents, especially elderly re- 
tired people. Settlements are generally 
small and cluster around a sandy beach, a 
quiet cove or the estuary of a winding river. 
Except for logging operations and a few 
paper mills, industry is absent. 

The resort towns such as Depoe Bay, New- 
port, Reedsport, Florence, Brookings and 
Gold Beach, dependent mainly on tourists 
and fishing enthusiasts, are somnolent in 
winter and spring but come alive in summer 
and early autumn. 

Many people regard the area from the 
Siuslaw to the Umpqua with its spectacular 
dunes as the gem of the Oregon coast. This 
region has been in the forefront of con- 
troversy in recent years because it is pro- 
posed as a new kind of national park—a 
national seashore area. Pushed vigorously 
by late Senator Richard Neuberger, the 
battle for the Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore is led by his wife and successor, 
Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER. Its most vig- 
orous opponent is Representative EpwiIn R. 
Durno of the First District. 

Newspapers in Oregon, including the 
Journal, have almost uniformly lined up in 
favor of the seashore. 

As outlined in Senator MAURINE NEUBER- 
GER’s bill, S. 992, introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress, the proposed seashore consists of about 
35,000 acres of land and lakes bounded on 
the north by the Siuslaw River and on the 
south by Tenmile Creek. 

Heart of the area are the famous dunes, 
a@ vast expanse of moving sand which has 
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been—and is continually—swept up from 
the shore. In places the glistening dunes 
are low and gently rolling, but many rise 
almost vertically 200 feet above the wind- 
swept beach. In their relentless march the 
dunes have almost swallowed a dense conif- 
erous forest, except for tiny islands of tree- 
clad hills protruding above the sand. 

In addition to the moving dunes, there is 
a long stretch of stabilized forest-covered 
dunes which reach a maximum of 450 feet 
above sea level and are from one-fourth to 
one-half mile up to 2 miles wide. Three 
freshwater lakes, Cleawox, Woahink and Silt- 
coos, lie within the forested dunes, but only 
the last two are encompassed in Senator 
MAURINE NEUBERGER’S bill, 

With their irregular shorelines, small quiet 
bays, and tranquil water vistas, the lakes 
add immeasurably to the scenic beauty of 
the area which attracts many thousands of 
visitors each year. Few, however, venture 
into the expanse of moving dunes that are 
accessible only by dune buggies (jeeps with 
balloon tires). 





GO SLOW ON PEACE CORPS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the es- 
tablishment of a Peace Corps—to com- 
bat communism as well as to better 
spread the ideas and ideals of freedom— 
is now receiving stronger emphasis than 
at any time in the past. The objectives 
are meritorious. The big question is, 
Can it be done successfully? 

We recognize, of course, that this is 
not a newconcept. Back in history there 
were children’s crusades; for centuries, 
also, missionaries have served in outposts 
around the world. 

In more recent times, we have had 
student exchanges under both publicly 
and privately sponsored programs. The 
Peace Corps, as now proposed, differs 
somewhat from the previous endeavors. 

The Corps, in my judgment, has a real 
potential for good. At the same time, 
serious mistakes could be committed 
that would adversely affect our interests 
abroad. 

Overall, I believe we need to go slow. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
supplemental statement on the Peace 
Corps printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Generally, the program would involve the 
selection and training of individuals to 
serve—by mutual agreement between the 
United States and the host country—to fill 
@ need in special fields. These would in- 
clude: Teaching, agriculture, health and 
sanitation, government administration, de- 
velopment or improvement of business or in- 
dustrial enterprises, and other areas in which 
the host country could better benefit. 

Fundamentally, the Peace Corps, or any 
such program, depends upon the quality, ca- 
pability, orientation, and dedication of in- 
dividuals involved in its activities. In re- 
gard to the Corps, these factors should be 
considered: 

1. The careful screening of personnel to 
assure enlistment only of individuals of 
high integrity, capability, dedication, and 
patriotism. 

2. Proper training in the language of the 
host country. 

3. Obtaining the necessary skills to be of 
real help to the people of the land. 
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4. Proper education to avoid actions that 
violate the culture, customs, and sense of 
good conduct among the local people. 

The question also arises on the ability of 
individuals to adapt from our relatively high 
standards of living to conditions in a host 
country, sometimes at almost a primitive 
level. 

For the volunteers—even though dedicat- 
ed and idealistic—this will be no joy ride. 

As to size for the program, pilot projects, I 
hope, will be conducted to determine its 
workability; to establish criteria for selec- 
tion of individuals and assignments; and 
to develop the kind of education and train- 
ing program that would enable individuals 
to most effectively serve the objectives of 
the program in other lands. 

They should be sent only after it is ascer- 
tained that they are adequately trained and 
equipped to do the job. Eventually the pro- 
gram may expand, but I believe it would be 
a serious mistake to shotgun ill-trained, ill- 
equipped students—regardiess of how well 
meaning and dedicated they may be—around 
the globe. 





NEEDED: SPEEDY ACTION ON FARM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in agri- 
culture, we need a program designed to 
meet the special problems of the 1960’s. 

Among other objectives, it must cre- 
ate a positive—not a negative—image of 
the American farmers’ contribution to 
our economic progress; attempt to estab- 
lish a relatively good supply-demand bal- 
ance for production or consumption of 
farm commodities; find better ways to 
utilize farm surpluses, plus reducing 
costs of storage, and using these in- 
valuable resources as assets, not as eco- 
nomic millstones around the neck of the 
economy; and assure the farmer of a 
fair share of our ever-growing income. 

Today, there are about 7 million peo- 
ple working on farms. Sixteen million 
additional persons process and market 
farm products. Farm sales for cash to- 
tal about $32 billion a year—twice that 
of total auto and truck sales. Farms 
also employ 10 times as many people as 
automobile manufacturing and 14 times 
as many as in steelmaking. 

These highlights of the farm picture 
help to illustrate the significance of agri- 
culture to the overall economy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REcorp a 
statement on various aspects of the farm 
picture, as well as the President’s rec- 
ommendations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 
INCREASE IN PRICE SUPPORTS 

The recent increase in price support of 
manufacturing milk from $3.22 per hundred- 
weight to $3.40—a moderate one—will help 
to act as a bulwark against lowering of milk 
prices, particularly in the flush season ahead. 

The milk production in Wisconsin—the No. 
1 producer in the Nation—amounts to over 
17.9 billion pounds annually. As the major 
dairy State, our farm economy is particular- 
ly sensitive to the up-and-down fluctuations 
of the milk market. 

PRESIDENT’S FARM PROGRAM 

The highlights of the President’s farm mes- 
sage included recommendations for estab- 
lishment of the national farmer advisory 
committee system. The committees would 
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be established to handle production and mar- 
keting programs for each commodity in 
which supply adjustment is required. The 
developed programs involving controls over 
production and marketing, however, would 
not go into effect until approved by two- 
thirds of the producers. 

‘The committees would make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Agriculture. If ap- 
proved by the Secretary—and not vetoed by 
Congress within 60 days—the programs would 
go into action. 

Personally, I have long felt that (a) the 
farmer should have a stronger voice in pro- 
grams affecting his economic future; (b) that 
solution to the supply-demand imbalance of 
farm products can best be resolved on a 
commodity-by-commodity basis; and (c) 
that self-help as a principle should be en- 
couraged—reducing the load on Uncle Sam. 

However, there are serious questions to be 
resolved, including how much authority 
should be granted the committees and the 
Secretary of Agriculture in controlling pro- 
duction and marketing of farm products? 
Can the farmers and their organizations— 
until now unable to agree on a national farm 
policy—develop acceptable plans for separate 
commodity programs? How complex will be 
such a multicommodity program? How 
much will it cost the taxpayer, and what ef- 
fect will it have on consumers? 

Congress, of course, will have to examine 
these recommendations very carefully. As 
yet, the farm message has not been followed 
up by proposals for legislation. It’s ex- 
pected, however, that this will come to Con- 
gress in the near future. 

Additional recommendations that deserve 
sympathetic consideration of Congress in- 
clude improving rural electrification pro- 
gram; expanding rural development; liber- 
alizing farm credit; strengthening of 
cooperatives; better utilization of forest re- 
sources; expansion of the school lunch and 
school milk program; improving market re- 
search to get better distribution of farm 
commodities; eliminating barriers to flow of 
commodities, such as now obstruct the flow 
of milk between markets; and more effective 
utilization of surplus commodities for 
use at home as well as to serve humanitarian 
and strategic purposes for our policies abroad. 


EXPANDING SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


In addition, we need additional funds to 
carry forward the school lunch program for 
the fiscal year 1961. Over the years, the na- 
tional school lunch program—benefiting 
more than 1312 million students—has been 
(1) an important factor in maintaining the 
health of our youth, and (2) a significant 
outlet for surplus farm commodities. About 
265,000 students in Wisconsin are enjoying 
and benefiting from lunches served in the 
schools. 

Unfortunately, the program is now run- 
ning out of money. Recently, for example, 
Gordon Gunderson, director of the school 
lunch program for Wisconsin, informed the 
participating schools that it would be neces- 
sary, on May 1, 1961, to cut back Federal 
reimbursement for lunches from 5 to 1% 
cents perlunch. This threatens serious cur- 
tailment of this important program—not 
only in Wisconsin but other States through- 
out the Nation. 

The history of the school lunch system, I 
believe, well justifies Federal support at the 
current level of reimbursement. 

I am proposing a bill to provide an addi- 
tional $10 million supplemental appropria- 
tion for the current year. Moreover, I shall 
urge Congress to take early and favorable 
action on such legislation. 


REVIEWING FEDERAL MILK ORDER SYSTEM 
The recently appointed committee to make 
@ special study of the Federal milk market- 


ing order system offers a real opportunity to 
make a useful, much-needed study—one 
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which I have long recommended. Over the 
years, dairymen in Wisconsin and through- 
out the Midwest have received far less for 
fluid milk than producers elsewhere in the 
country. 

A review of the milk order system—I sin- 
cerely hope—would provide evidence to wipe 
out inequities in the system. 


FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


The feed grain bill recently passed by Con- 
gress, of course, is still a pilot project. Un- 
der the new law, farmers may voluntarily 
sign up for the feed grain program. It will 
reduce acreage of feed grains—such as corn, 
sorghum, barley, oats—by 20 percent (based 
on the 1959 and 1960 crop year); the Govern- 
ment will guarantee them $1.20 per bushel. 
The 20 percent may either go into special 
conservation programs, or grow selected 
crops, such as castor beans, sunflowers, etc. 
This is a 1-year experiment to determine the 
extent to which such limitations on acreage 
can reduce production of feed grains. 


CONCLUSION 


Fortunately, the supply-demand picture— 
particularly in dairying—has somewhat im- 
proved. The surplus stockpiles of butter 
and cheese have diminished; and there is 
only a moderate amount of nonfat dry milk. 
Dairy prices to the farmer are up slightly, 
although still not in proper relationship to 
the costs of production. 

However, there are special problems. As 
always we need to eliminate the cost-price 
squeeze; be alert to hold down imports that 
compete with our domestic producers; and 
keep a watchful eye for imitations on the 
market, displacing dairy products possibly by 
misleading advertising, etc. 

And, finally, we need more creative, effec- 
tive efforts to step up per capita consump- 
tion of milk, cheese, butter, ice cream, and 
other health-giving dairy foods. This is the 
best solution for the problems confronting 
the dairy farmer, Senator WILEY conchided. 





EXECUTIVE ORDER RELATING TO 
IDENTICAL BIDS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased that the President has 
issued an Executive order requiring sub- 
mission to the Attorney General of all 
instances of identical bids of more 
than $10,000 to a Government agency. 
I certainly hope that all of this material 
will be made available to the Congress, 
and other interested public officials, 
upon request. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly has been looking into this 
problem for a number of years, and has 
come up with many instances—too 
many—where sealed bids amounting to 
very large sums of money have been 
identical down to one-thousandth of a 
penny. Since the bids are supposed to 
be arrived at in secret, it seems a star- 
tling coincidence that this should occur 
so frequently. 

I am hopeful that when the spotlight 
of publicity is turned on identical bid- 
ding, their frequency will lessen. Should 
this happen, it will help to strengthen 
the competitive character of the Amer- 
ican economy, which is so essential to 
our free-enterprise system. 

The Executive order will also be useful 
in providing leads to cases of price fix- 
ing. However, additional action may be 
required. For example, the subcommit- 
tee, in its current investigation of the 
electrical manufacturing industry, has 
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come up against a conspiratorial pattern 
of agreement by companies to take turns 
in the submission of low bids. One of 
these conspiracies was known as the 
“phase of the moon.” 

As a result of these hearings, the 
question of corrective legislation will be 
considered by the subcommittee. It 
may well be that the subcommittee will 
find it necessary to draw up legislation 
to deal specifically with price fixing and 
bid rigging. 





DEATH OF JACK BARRY 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, Jack Barry, coach of the Holy 
Cross baseball team for the last 40 years, 
died Sunday night at his home in 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Some people knew Jack as a member 
of Connie Mack’s famed $100,000 Phila- 
delphia Athletics infield and a ballplayer 
who never gave an inch to anyone in- 
cluding the great Ty Cobb. 

Others will remember him as the 
finest baseball coach the Holy Cross 
Crusaders ever knew. Under his tutelage 
for 40 years they won 80 percent of their 
games. 

I like to think of Jack as a fine sports- 
man who inspired many of his boys to go 
on to minor and major league baseball 
careers and who insisted on the highest 
standards of sportsmanship and conduct 
both on and off the field. 

An article in the Boston Traveler on 
Monday and an editorial in the Wor- 
cester Telegram on Tuesday told well, I 
feel, what many of us thought of Jack 
Barry. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 
Apr, 25, 1961] 


More THAN A BALLPLAYER 


In the death of Jack Barry, the world of 
baseball loses an important figure. Many 
oldtimers recall his remarkable skill at 
shortstop as a member of the famous $100,- 
000 infield of Connie Mack’s Philadelphia 
Athletics. In the 9 years of 1910 through 
1918, Philadelphia or Boston was in every 
world’s series except one. The Athletics beat 
the Chicago Cubs in 1910 and the New York 
Giants in 1911. The Red Sox beat the Giants 
in 1912. The Athletics beat the Giants in 
1913. In 1914 the Athletics lost to the “mir- 
acle team” of the Boston Braves. In 1915 
Philadelphia and Boston were both in the 
world’s series, when the Red Sox beat the 
Philadelphia Nationals. In 1916 the Red Sox 
beat Brooklyn. In 1917 the Chicago White 
Sox beat the New York Giants. In 1918 the 
Red Sox beat the Cubs. 

Barry, first with the Athletics and later 
with the Red Sox, had much to do with the 
success of those teams in that 1910-18 
period. After his playing career was over, he 
became far more than a big league has-been. 
As head baseball coach at Holy Cross College 
for 40 years, he enjoyed a victory record un- 
matched by any other college coach. 

But his achievements cannot be measured 
by the Holy Cross won-and-lost percentages 
or by any other statistics. Many young play- 
ers went into the major leagues on account 
of his friendly interest and expert guidance. 
From him they learned more than baseball, 
for always he taught the highest type of 
sportsmanship. Who will say that his later 
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career was not in many ways, more enduring ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT—MES- 


than his younger days as an infielder? 


{From the Boston Traveler, Apr. 24, 1961] 


JacK Barry Was ROCKNE OF COLLEGE 
BASEBALL COACHES 
(By Larry Strum) 

One of the last ties to a forgotten era has 
gone. 

Last night Jack Barry, 73-year-old Holy 
Cross baseball coach, died at his home on 
Maple Avenue in Shrewsbury. 

A member of the celebrated $100,000 Phil- 
adelphia Athletics infield and later Red Sox 
player-manager, Barry went on to compile 
an unparalleled collegiate baseball record. 

J. J. Barry was the Knute Rockne of col- 
lege baseball. 

In 40 years on Mount St. James his Holy 
Cross teams won 625 games, lost 153, tied 
5 for an 80-percent record. 

Thirty of his players went on to play in 
the major leagues, and many more played 
minor-league ball before turning to coach- 
ing, umpiring, or other pursuits. 

Some of his personal favorites included 
Owen Carroll, Doc Gautreau, Warren Cote, 
Freddie Maguire, Tweet Walsh, Albert (Hop) 
Riopel, Ken Simendinger, Gene Desautels, 
and Ron Perry. 

Barry was unable to continue actively this 
season because of a lingering illness and 
one of his former great players, Hop Riopel 
ran the team. Riopel undoubtedly will be 
the next Holy Cross coach. 

In 40 years of coaching he had missed 
only one game, that back in 1958 when a 
painful ear infection confined him to his 
home. 

Barry completed his major league career 
in 1919 and returned to Worcester to enter 
the automobile business with his brother- 
in-law, Walter Fay. 

The following year his alma mater offered 
him $3,000 to take the baseball coaching job 
and he accepted. 

In the years that followed no other col- 
lege in the Nation was to gain richer base- 
ball traditions than Holy Cross. _ 

The twenties were the golden era of sports. 
During that period the Crusaders played be- 
fore crowds of 25,000 in Worcester and nearly 
30,000 at old Braves Field against arch rival 
Boston College. 

Barry’s lifetime batting average was only 
.243, but he was a great shortstop and ter- 
rific competitor. 

In 1916 he reached base 17 times from 
being hit by pitched balls. His body was 
full of scars from spiking incidents, the most 
famous of which kept him out of half the 
1912 season. 

Barry was guarding second base when Ty 
Cobb of Detroit came flying in, spikes high. 
Barry made the tag and finished the inning 
of an August game. But he was out the 
rest of the season. 

When he finally wound up his professional 
career he brought definite ideas to Holy 
Cross on how to play the game. 

After years in the coaching ranks he main- 
tained: 

“The greatest thing baseball does for a 
college player is to develop in him a type of 
courage that gives him a certain mental 
poise.” 

“Baseball also teaches self-control, per- 
severance and self-respect.” 

Barry stressed training—sleep and rational 
eating——-as important to a ballplayer as prac- 
tice. 

But his greatest thrill at Holy Cross must 
have come in 1952 when his team went all 
the way to win the NCCA world series. For 
that feat he was named Coach of the Year 
by his fellow coaches. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. 145) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President dealing with so-called 
conflict of interest. The message has 
been read in the House. Without ob- 
jection, the message will be printed in 
the Recorp without being read, and will 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

The message, with the accompanying 
bill, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

No responsibility of government is 
more fundamental than the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the highest stand- 
ards of ethical behavior by those who 
conduct the public business. There can 
be no dissent from the principle that all 
Officials must act with unwavering in- 
tegrity, absolute impartiality and com- 
plete devotion to the public interest. 
This principle must be followed not only 
in reality but in appearance. For the 
basis of effective government is public 
confidence, and that confidence is en- 
dangered when ethical standards falter 
or appear to falter. 

I have firm confidence in the integrity 
and dedication of those who work for 
our Government. Venal conduct by 
public officials in this country has been 
comparatively rare—and the few in- 
stances of official impropriety that have 
been uncovered have usually not sug- 
gested any widespread departure from 
high standards of ethics and moral 
conduct. 

Nevertheless, in the past two decades, 
incidents have occurred to remind us 
that the laws and regulations governing 
ethics in government are not adequate 
to the changed role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or to the changing conditions 
of our society. In addition, many of 
the ethical problems confronting our 
public servants have become so complex 
as to defy easy commonsense solutions 
on the part of men of good will seeking 
to observe the highest standards of 
conduct, and solutions have been hin- 
dered by lack of general regulatory 
guidelines. As a result many thought- 
ful observers have expressed concern 
about the moral tone of government, 
and about the need to restate basic 
principles in their application to con- 
temporary facts. 

Of course, public officials are not a 
group apart. They inevitably reflect the 
moral tone of the society in which they 
live. And if that moral tone is injured— 
by fixed athletic contests or television 
quiz shows—by widespread business con- 
spiracies to fix prices—by the collusion 
of businessmen and unions with organ- 
ized crime—by cheating on expense ac- 
counts, by the ignoring of traffic laws, or 
by petty tax evasion—then the conduct 
of our Government must be affected. 
Inevitably, the moral standards of a 
society influence the conduct of all who 
live within it—the governed and those 
who govern, 
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The ultimate answer to ethical prob- 
lems in Government is honest people in 
a good ethical environment. No web of 
statute or regulation, however intricately 
conceived, can hope to deal with the 
myriad possible challenges to a man’s in- 
tegrity or his devotion to the public in- 
terest. Nevertheless formal regulation 
is required—regulation which can lay 
down clear guidelines of policy, punish 
venality and double-dealing, and set a 
general ethical tone for the conduct of 
public business. 

Such regulation—while setting the 
highest moral standards—must not im- 
pair the ability of the Government to 
recruit personnel of the highest quality 
and capacity. Today’s Government 
needs men and women with a broad 
range of experience, knowledge and abil- 
ity. It needs increasing numbers of peo- 
ple with topflight executive talent. It 
needs hundreds of occasional and in- 
termittent consultants and part-time 
experts to help deal with problems of 
increasing complexity and technical dif- 
ficulty. In short, we need to draw upon 
America’s entire reservoir of talent and 
skill to help conduct our generation’s 
most important business—the public 
business. 

This need to tap America’s human re- 
sources for public purposes has blurred 
the distinctions between public and pri- 
vate life. It has led to a constant flow 
of people in and out of business, aca- 
demic life and government. It has 
required us to contract with private in- 
stitutions and call upon part-time con- 
sultants for important public work. It 
has resulted in a rapid rate of turnover 
among career Government employees— 
as high as 20 percent a year. And, as a 
result, it has gravely multiplied the risk 
of conflicts of interest while seriously 
complicating the problem of maintaining 
ethical standards. 

These new difficulties and old prob- 
lems led me to appoint, immediately 
after my inauguration, three distin- 
guished lawyers to review our existing 
confiict-of-interest laws and regulations. 
This panel was composed of Judge Cal- 
vert Magruder, retired chief judge of the 
First Judicial Circuit; Dean Jefferson 
B. Fordham, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School; and Prof. Bayless 
Manning, of the Yale Law School. The 
proposals put forward in this message 
are in large measure based upon their 
work and that of others who have con- 
sidered the problems in recent years. 

The recommendations of this panel 
were arrived at after careful study and 
review of the work of other groups, par- 
ticularly the 1958 staff report of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee under Congress- 
man CELLerR; the pioneering study in 
1951 by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
under Senator Dovcras; the recent re- 
port of the staff of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on National Policy Machinery of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions headed by Senator Jackson; and 
valuable appraisals conducted during 
the last administration by the executive 
branch, and by the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. 
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All of these studies have emphasized 
the seriousness of the problem encoun- 
tered. All. have recommended that our 
outmoded and hodge-podge collection of 
statutes and regulations be amended, 
revised and strengthened to take ac- 
count of new problems. If the proposals 
have varied in their details, all have un- 
derscored the need for legislative and 
executive action in a commonly agreed 
direction. 

I. STATUTORY REFORM 


There are seven statutes of general 
application termed “conflict-of-interest 
statutes.” Many others deal with partic- 
ular offices or very limited categories of 
employees. These latter usually exempt 
officials from some or all of the general 
restrictions. Occasionally they impose 
additional obligations. 

The seven statutes cover four basic 
problems: 

The Government employee who acts 
on behalf of the Government in a busi- 
ness transaction with an entity in which 
he has a personal economic stake (18 
U.S.C. 434). 

The Government employee who acts 
for an outside interest in certain deal- 
ings with the Government (18 U.S.C. 
216, 281, 283). 

The Government employee who re- 
ceives compensation from a private 
source for his Government work (18 
U.S.C. 1914). 

The former Government employee who 
acts in a representative capacity in cer- 
tain transactions with the Government 
during a 2-year period after the termi- 
nation of his Government service (18 
U.S.C. 284, 5 U.S.C. 99). 

Five of these statutes were enacted 
before 1873. Each was enacted without 
coordination with any of the others. 
No two of them use uniform terminology. 
All but one impose criminal penalities. 
There is both overlap and inconsistency. 
Every study of these laws has concluded 
that, while sound in principle, they are 
grossly deficient in form and substance. 

The fundamental defect of these 
statutes as presently written is that: On 
the one hand, they permit an astonish- 
ing range of private interests and activi- 
ties by public officials which are wholly 
incompatible with the duties of public 
oftice; on the other hand, they create 
wholly unnecessary obstacles to recruit- 
ing qualified people for Government 
service. This latter deficiency is par- 
ticularly serious in the case of con- 
sultants and other temporary employees, 
and has been repeatedly recognized by 
Congress in its enactment of special 
exemption statutes. 

Insofar as these statutes lay down the 
basic law restricting the private eco- 
nomic activities of public officers and 
employees they constitute a sound and 
necessary standard of conduct. The 
principle which they embody in varying 
form—that a public servant owes undi- 
vided loyalty to the Government—is as 
important today as when the first of 
these statutes was enacted more than 
a century ago. However, the statutory 
execution of this principle in the seven 
statutes of general application was often 
directed to specific existing evils which 
at the time of their enactment were im- 
portant political issues. As a result 
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large areas of potential conflict of in- 
terest were left uncovered. 

For example, where some of these con- 
flict-of-interest statutes are restricted to 
“claims of money and property’”—as the 
courts have said—they do not protect the 
Government against the use of official 
position, influence or inside information 
to aid private individuals or organiza- 
tions in Government proceedings which 
involve no claims for money or property. 
Yet the danger of abuses of Government 
position exist to an equal if not greater 
degree in proceedings such as license 
applications for TV or radio stations, air- 
line routes, electric power sites, and simi- 
lar requests for Government aid, assist- 
ance or approval. 

Thus, literally read, it would be a 
crime punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment under these statutes for a postal 
clerk to assist his mother in filing a rou- 
tine claim for a tax refund, but it would 
be permissible for a Cabinet officer to 
seek to influence an independent agency 
to award a license for a valuable TV 
station to a business associate in a ven- 
ture where he shared the profits. 

There are many other technical inade- 
quacies and statutory gaps. Section 434 
of title 18, born of the Civil War pro- 
curement scandals, prohibits a Govern- 
ment official interested in the pecuniary 
profits of a business entity from acting 
as an officer or agent of the United States 
for the transaction of business with that 
business entity. By limiting its scope to 
“business entities” the statute does not 
cover the many other organizations 
which deal with the Government. In 
addition, the concept of “transacting 
business,” if narrowly construed—as 
would be likely in a criminal prosecu- 
tion—would exclude many dealings with 
the Government, such as the clearance 
or rejection of license applications in the 
executive branch or before an independ- 
ent agency. 

Similar defects exist in the case of 
Government officials who have left Gov- 
ernment service. Clearly such an of- 
ficial should be prohibited from resign- 
ing his position and “switching sides” 
in a matter which was before him in his 
official capacity. But for technical rea- 
sons the statutes aimed at this situa- 
tion do not always hit the mark. There 
is nothing in the criminal statutes 
which would prevent the General Coun- 
sel of the Federal Power Commission 
from resigning to represent an unsuc- 
cessful license applicant who is contest- 
ing the Commission’s decision in the 
courts—although such conduct might be 
grounds for disbarment. And, a Com- 
mission employee who was not a lawyer 
could, in the present state of the law, 
unscrupulously benefit in such a case 
from his “inside information” without 
fear of sanctions. 

But if the statutes often leave im- 
portant areas unregulated, they also 
often serve as a bar to securing im- 
portant personal services for the Gov- 
ernment through excessive regulation 
when no ethical problem really exists. 
Fundamentally, this is because the 
statutes fail to take into account the 
role in our Government of the part- 
time or intermittent adviser whose 
counsel has become essential but who 
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cannot afford to be deprived of private 
benefits, or reasonably requested to de- 
prive themselves, in the way now re- 
quired by these laws. Wherever the 
Government seeks the assistance of a 
highly skilled technician, be he scientist, 
accountant, lawyer, or economist, such 
problems are encountered. 

In general, these difficulties stem from 
the fact that even occasional consult- 
ants can technically be regarded as 
either “officers or employees” of the 
Government, whether or not compen- 
sated. If so, they are all within the pro- 
hibitions applicable to regular full-time 
personnel. 

A few examples illustrate some of the 
difficulties: 

Section 281 of the Criminal Code for- 
bids public employees from providing 
services to outsiders for compensation 
in connection with any matter in which 
the United States is interested and which 
is before a department, agency or com- 
mission, 

This section makes it almost impos- 
sible for a practicing lawyer to accept a 
part-time position with the Government. 
He would be in violation of section 281 
if he continued to receive compensation 
for cases before Government agencies, or 
even if his law partnership receives such 
compensation, though he personally has 
no connection with any case. It is us- 
ually impractical for the law firm to 
withdraw from all transactions involv- 
ing the Government. And almost all law 
firms have some tax matters, for ex- 
ample, as part of their normal business. 
The same prohibition unfairly affects 
accountants. 

In addition, the two existing postem- 
ployment statutes raise serious problems 
in terms of recruiting noncareer per- 
sonnel (particularly lawyers). Enacted 
at different times, they employ different 
terms and are totally uncoordinated in 
language or in policy. 

The criminal statute (18 U.S.C. 284) 
forbids a former employee for 2 years 
after his Government employment ceases 
to prosecute in a representative capacity 
any claim against the Government in- 
volving a “subject matter” directly con- 
nected with his Government job. The 
civil statute (5 U.S.C. 99) forbids em- 
ployees of an executive department for 
2 years after the end of their Govern- 
ment service from prosecuting in a rep- 
resentative capacity any claim against 
the United States if the claim was pend- 
ing before “any department” while he 
was an employee. 

These prohibitions are unnecessarily 
broad. They should be confined to 
“switching sides.” For example, they 
now prohibit a lawyer who worked for 
the Department of Labor from subse- 
quently representing a client in a wholly 
unrelated tax matter which had been 
before the Treasury during his Govern- 
ment service. 

These restrictions prove an even more 
formidable barrier to the part-time con- 
sultant who works in a partnership 
since he and his partners would be ex- 
cluded from participation in many if 
not all claims against the Government— 
a@ severe and unnecessary penalty for 
contributing to public service. It is pos- 
sible to cite many other examples of ex- 
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cessive restrictions which serve no 
ethical purpose, but effectively bar Gov- 
ernment from using available talent. 

It is true that a large number of statu- 
tory exemptions passed at various times 
over the years have mitigated some of 
the adverse effects of these statutes upon 
certain specific individuals and certain 
categories of employees. However, no 
uniform standard of exemption has ever 
been adopted by the Congress in en- 
acting these exemptions. Many of the 
exemptions are inconsistent. Some ex- 
emptions are subject to so many limita- 
tions as practically to nullify them. 
Some _ statutes unqualifiedly exempt 
categories of employees from all of the 
conflict statutes. Others exempt them 
from some but not all of the restrictions. 
The resulting hodge-podge of exemp- 
tions seriously weakens the integrity of 
the Government personnel system. 

To meet this need for statutory re- 
form, I am transmitting to the Congress 
@ proposed Executive Employees’ Stand- 
ards Act—a comprehensive revision of 
existing conflict-of-interest statutes. I 
believe that this bill maintains the 
highest possible standards of conduct, 
eliminates the technical deficiencies and 
anachronisms of existing laws, and 
makes it possible for the Government to 
mobilize a wide range of talent and 
skill. 

First, the bill closes gaps in regulation 
of the type discussed above, and elimi- 
nates many of the pointless differences 
in treatment. For example, no longer 
will some former Government employees 
be subject to more severe restrictions 
simply because they once worked for one 
of the 10 executive “departments” rather 
than in an agency which is not tech- 
nically a department. 

Secondly, the bill overrules existing 
judicial interpretation that only when 
a claim for money or property is involved 
is a former Government employee pro- 
hibited from working for a private in- 
terest in a matter for which he once had 
governmental responsibility. ‘The basic 
issue of integrity is the same if the mat- 
ter relates to Government regulation 
rather than to a property or money 
claim. 

Third, the bill establishes special 
standards for skilled individuals whose 
primary activity is in private profes- 
sional or business life, but whose skills 
are used by the Government on a part- 
time or advisory basis. By permitting 
such individuals to carry on private busi- 
ness, even business with the Government, 
as long as there is no direct conflict be- 
tween their private and public work, 
ethical principles are maintained and 
a wide range of abilities are made avail- 
able to the Government. 

Fourth, this bill adds to the traditional 
criminal sanctions by permitting agency 
heads to adopt implementing regulation 
and impose disciplinary measures. Most 
of the existing laws are criminal stat- 
utes. As such they have been strictly 
construed and, because of their harsh- 
ness, infrequently invoked. By granting 
this added flexibility we help to insure 
more effective enforcement. In addition, 
the regulations which are adopted will 
permit more specific adaptation of the 
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general prohibitions tailored to the ac- 
tivities of particular agencies. 

Fifth, the bill deals only with em- 
ployees involved in executive, adminis- 
trative and regulatory functions. It 
does not apply to either the judicial or 
legislative branch of Government. Ex- 
isting laws relating to the judiciary are 
deemed adequate. The adequacy and 
effectiveness of laws regulating the con- 
duct of Members of Congress and con- 
gressional employees should be left to 
strictly congressional determination. 

Sixth, the proposed bill covers the 
District of Columbia and its employees. 
However the District—essentially a 
municipal government—has its own dis- 
tinctive problems. I will submit legisla- 
tion dealing with these problems in the 
near future. 

Il. EX PARTE CONTACTS WITH OFFICIALS OF 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

Some of the most spectacular ex- 
amples of official misconduct have in- 
volved ex parte communication—undis- 
closed, informal contact between an 
agency official and a party interested in 
a matter before that official. Such 
covert influence on agency action often 
does basic injury to the fairness of 
agency proceedings, particularly when 
those procedings are judicial in nature. 

This problem is one of the most com- 
plex in the entire field of Government 
regulation. It involves the elimination 
of ex parte contacts when those contacts 
are unjust to other parties, while pre- 
serving the capacity of an agency to 
avail itself of information necessary to 
decision. Much of the difficulty stems 
from the broad range of agency activi- 
ties—ranging from judicial-type adjudi- 
cation to wide-ranging regulation of en- 
tire industries. This is a problem which 
can best be resolved in the context of the 
particular responsibilities and activities 
of each agency. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress enact legislation requiring each 
agency, within 120 days, to promulgate 
a@ code of behavior governing ex parte 
contacts within the agency specifying 
the particular standard to be applied in 
each type of agency proceeding, and 
containing an absolute prohibition 
against ex parte contact in all proceed- 
ings between private parties in which 
law or agency regulation requires that a 
decision be made solely on the record of 
@ formal hearing. Only in this manner 
can we assure fairness in quasi-judicial 
proceedings between private parties. 
The statute should make clear that such 
codes when approved by Congress will 
have the force of law, and be subject to 
appropriate sanctions. 

Ill. EXECUTIVE ORDERS AND PRESIDENTIAL 

ACTION 

There are several problems of ethics 
in Government which can be dealt with 
directly by Presidential order, memo- 
randum, or other form of action. 

First, I intend to prohibit gifts to Gov- 
ernment personnel whenever (a) the 
employee has reason to believe that the 
gift would not have been made except 
for his official position; or (b) whenever 
a regular Government employee has 
reason to believe that the donor’s private 
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interests are likely to be affected by ac- 
tions of the employee or his agency. 
When it is impossible or inappropriate 
to refuse the gift it will be turned over 
to an appropriate public or charitable 
institution. 

Such an order will embody the gen- 
eral principle that any gift which is, or 
appears to be, designed to influence offi- 
cial conduct is objectionable. Govern- 
ment employees are constantly bothered 
by offers of favors or gratuities and have 
been without any general regulation to 
guide their conduct. This order will at- 
tempt to supply such guidelines, while 
leaving special problems, including prob- 
lems created by gifts from foreign gov- 
ernments, to agency regulation. 

Secondly, I intend to prohibit Gov- 
ernment employees from using for pri- 
vate gain official information which is 
not available to the public. This regu- 
lation will be drawn with due regard for 
the public’s right to proper access to 
public information. A Government em- 
ployee should not be able to transform 
Official status into privete gain, as is 
done, for example, if a Government em- 
ployee speculates in the stock market on 
the basis of advance knowledge of offi- 
cial action. 

Third, I am directing that no Govern- 
ment employee shall use the authority 
of his position to induce another to pro- 
vide him with anything of economic 
value whenever tiie employee has rea- 
son to believe that the other person’s 
private interests may be affected by the 
actions of the employee or his agency. 

This regulation is an effort to deal with 
the subtler forms of extortion; where an 
employee acquiesces in the gift of an 
economic benefit, or gives a delicate in- 
dication of receptivity. The criminal 
law deals with outright extortion. Be- 
yond this the problem is too elusive for 
the criminal law and must be dealt with 
by administrative regulation, and by the 
sound judgment of the administrator. 

Fourth, I am directing that no Gov- 
ernment employee should engage in out- 
side employment which is “incompatible” 
with his Government employment. 

The outside employment of Govern- 
ment employees is one of the most com- 
plex and difficult of all ethical problems. 
It is clear that some forms of employ- 
ment may have benefits to the Gov- 
ernment or society (e.g., teaching in 
universities), or be beneficial to the em- 
ployee and not inconsistent with his 
Government work. On the other hand, 
some types of outside work may involve 
exploitation of official position or be in- 
compatible with the best interests of the 
agency to which the employee owes his 
first allegiance. 

Since “incompatibility” of employment 
will depend on many varied factors, its 
definition will be left to agency and de- 
partment regulation and case-by-case 
rulings 


Fifth. I will shortly issue an Executive 
order regulating in more detail the con- 
duct of those officials who are appointed 
by the President. These high level of- 
ficials owe a special responsibility to the 
Government and to the employees of 
their departments to set a high standard 
of ethical and moral behavior. There- 
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fore the Executive order (a) prohibits 
outside employment or activity of any 
sort incompatible with the proper dis- 
charge of official responsibility; (b) pro- 
hibits outside compensation for any ac- 
tivity within the scope of official duty; 
(c) prohibits the receipt of compensation 
for any lecture, article, public appear- 
ance, and so forth, devoted to the work 
of the department or based on official 
information not yet a matter of general 
knowledge. 

Sixth. In carrying out the provisions 
of law, I will apply Government-wide 
standards to the continuance of proper- 
ty holdings by appointees to the execu- 
tive branch. The law prohibits any 
conflict of the public and private in- 
terests of employees of the Government. 
The Senate, in the exercise of its power 
of confirmation, has taken the lead in 
requiring that Presidential appointees 
sell their property holdings in cases 
where retention of property might result 
in such a conflict of interest. The prob- 
lem of property ownership by Executive 
appointees is properly a matter of con- 
tinuing congressional concern, and I wel- 
come the initiative taken by the Jackson 
Subcommittee on Conflict of Interest. 
At the same time, the executive branch 
has an obligation to insure that its ap- 
pointees live up to the highest standard 
of behavior. It is to carry out this 
responsibility that I will apply general 
standards governing the ownership of 
property by Presidential appointees— 
standards which will insure that no 
conflict of interest can exist. It is my 
hope that these regulations will aid the 
Senate in the uniform exercise of its 
own responsibility. 

IV. THE ADMINISTRATION OF ETHICAL STANDARDS 


Criminal statutes and Presidential 
orders, no matter how carefully con- 
ceived or meticulously drafted, cannot 
hope to deal effectively with every prob- 
lem of ethical behavior of conflict of 
interest. Problems arise in infinite vari- 
ation. They often involve subtle and 
difficult judgments, judgments which are 
not suited to generalization or Govern- 
ment-wide application. And even the 
best of statutes or regulations will fail of 
their purpose if they are not vigorously 
and wisely administered. 

Therefore I am instructing each Cabi- 
net member and agency head to issue 
regulations designed to maintain high 
moral and ethical standards within his 
own department. These regulations will 
adapt general principles to the particular 
problems and activity of each agency. 
To aid in the administration of these 
regulations each agency will establish an 
ad hoc committee to serve in an advisory 
capacity on ethical problems as they 
arise. 

Although such agency regulation is es- 
sential, it cannot be allowed to dissolve 
into a welter of conflicting and haphaz- 
ard rules and principles throughout the 
Government. Regulation of ethical con- 
duct must be coordinated in order to in- 
sure that all employees are held to the 
same general standards of conduct. 

Therefore I intend to designate, in the 
Executive Office of the President, a sin- 
gle officer charged with responsibility 
for coordinating ethics administration 
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and reporting directly to the President. 
This officer will: 

Prepare, for Presidential proclamation, 
general regulations as needed; 

Develop methods of informing Gov- 
ernment personnel about ethical stand- 
ards; 

Conduct studies and accumulate ex- 
perience leading to more effective regu- 
lation of ethical conduct, including the 
formulation of rules in areas which are 
not yet regulated, such as Government 
use of outside advisers and the contract- 
ing of Government services to private 
institutions or firms; and 

Clear and coordinate agency regula- 
tions to assure consistent executive 
policy. 

Such an officer will not only provide 
central responsibility for coherent reg- 
ulation, but will be a means through 
which the influence of the Presidency 
can be exerted in this vital field. 

Vv. CONCLUSION 


Ultimately, high ethical standards can 
be maintained only if the leaders of 
Government provide a personal example 
of dedication to the public service—and 
exercise their leadership to develop in all 
Government employees an increasing 
sensitivity to the ethical and moral con- 
ditions imposed by public service. Their 
own conduct must be above reproach. 
And they must go beyond the imposition 
of general regulations to deal with in- 
dividual problems as they arise—offer- 
ing informal advice and personal con- 
sideration. It will often be difficult to 
assess the propriety of particular ac- 
tions. In such subtle cases honest dis- 
closure will often be the surest solution, 
for the public will understand good faith 
efforts to avoid improper use of public 
office when they are kept informed. 

I realize, too, that perhaps the gravest 
responsibility of all rests upon the of- 
fice of President. No President can 
excuse or pardon the slightest deviation 
from irreproachable standards of be- 
havior on the part of any member of 
the executive branch. For his firmness 
and determination is the ultimate source 
of public confidence in the Government 
of the United States. And there is no 
consideration that can justify the 
undermining of that confidence. 

JOHN F.. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 27, 1961. 
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TITLE I—PROHIBITED CONDUCT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


1, Preamble: DECLARATION OF POLICY AND 
PURPOSE.— 

(a) A democratic government requires for 
its effective operation that officials be in- 
dependent and impartial, that public office 
not be used for personal gain, and that the 
public have confidence in the integrity of its 
Officials, Such government is weakened 
whenever there exists, or appears to exist, 
a conflict between the private interests of a 
Government employee and his duties as an 
official. It is necessary therefore, that the 
law protect against such conflicts of interest, 
or the appearance thereof, by establishing 
appropriate standards of official conduct. 

(b) It is also fundamental to the effective- 
ness of democratic government that legal 
protections against conflicts of interest must 
not unreasonably impede the recruitment 
and retention by the Government of those 
persons best qualified to serve it. Govern- 
ment officials should not be denied the 
privilege, available to all other citizens, to 
possess private economic interests, except in 
circumstances in which such interests are 
inconsistent with the responsibility of such 
Officials to the public. 

(c) Scientific developments and interna- 
tional problems of tremendous impact upon 
the future of our Nation have brought the 
Federal Government into an intimate rela- 

with the private economic life of 
the Nation. These developments and prob- 
lems have created in the National Govern- 
ment major demands for the temporary or 
intermittent services as advisers, consultants 
or experts of persons whose principal oc- 
cupations are and must continue to be in the 
private, rather than the public, sector. The 
Government cannot obtain the necessary 
services of these individuals without a modi- 
fication of the strict conflict-of-interest 
safeguards imposed upon regular Govern- 
ment employees. At the same time there 
exist certain minimum standards of conduct 
which must be observed by such individuals 
in order to protect the integrity of Govern- 
ment operations and which can be imposed 
without seriously affecting the Government's 
ability to obtain their services. 

(ad) It is the policy and purpose of this 
act to promote and balance the dual objec- 
tives of protecting Government integrity 
and of facilitating the recruitment and 
retention of the personnel needed by the 
Government, by prescribing essential restric- 
tions against conflicts of interest in the 
executive branch of the Government with- 
out creating unnecessary barriers to public 
service. 

2. DEFINITIONS.—As used herein: 

The term “Government employee” shall 
include every officer and employee of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, including the District of Columbia, 
and any other person holding any place of 
trust or profit under, or discharging any 
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official function for, the Government of the 
United States, but shall not include 

(i) The President and Vice President of 
the United States; 

(ii) Members of Congress or Resident 
Commissioners ani other officers and em- 
ployees in the legislative branch of the 
United States; 

(iii) Members of the judicial branch of 
the United States and other officers and 
employees of the judicial branch; 

(iv) Retired or former officers of the 
Armed Forces of the United States when not 
on active duty and not otherwise Govern- 
ment employees; 

(v) Reserve officers of the Armed Forces 
and of the National Guard of the United 
States when not on active duty and not 
otherwise Government employees; 

(vi) Enlisted Regular or Reserve members 
of the Armed Forces, whether on active duty 
or not and not otherwise Government 
employees. 

The term “special Government employee” 
shall mean a Government employee as de- 
fined in the preceding paragraph who is 
retained, designated, appointed or employed 
(i) to perform, for a term not to exceed 130 
days during any consecutive period of 365 
days, temporary duties including the con- 
duct of specific litigation or investigations, 
either on a full-time or intermittent basis; 
or (ii) to serve with compensation as a con- 
sultant, adviser, or as a member of an ad- 
visory panel, board, committee or commis- 
sion on an intermittent basis not to exceed 
an aggregate of 130 days per annum; or 
(iii) to serve without compensation other 
than expenses. A Reserve officer of the 
Armed Forces, or an Officer of the National 
Guard of the United States, unless other- 
wise a regular Government employee, shall 
be classified as a special Government em- 
ployee for purposes of this act while on 
active duty solely for training. 

The terms “department” and “agency” 
shall have the meanings ascribed to them 
in section 6 of title 18, United States Code, 
but in no event shall they mean any agency 
of the legislative or judicial branch. 

The term “regular Government employee” 
shall mean a “Government employee” who 
is not a “special Government employee” as 
defined herein. 

The term “transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment” means any proceeding, applica- 
tion, request for a ruling or other deter- 
mination, contract, claim, case or other 
particular matter in or to which the United 
States is a party or in which the United 
States has a direct and substantial interest. 

The term “person” means any individual, 
partnership, association, corporation, firm, 
institution, foundation, or other entity, or 
State or Territory of the United States or 
any subdivision thereof, or a foreign state 
or subdivision thereof. 

The term “assist” means knowingly to act 
or offer or agree to act, in such a way as to 
help, aid, advise, furnish information to, or 
otherwise provide assistance to, another per- 
son with intent so to assist such person. 

8. ASSISTING IN 'TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING 
THE GOVERNMENT.—(a) Except in the course 
of his official duties, no regular Govern- 
ment employee shall (1) assist for compen- 
sation, another person in any transaction 
involving the Government; or (2) assist 
another person by representing him as his 
agent or attorney, whether or not for com- 
pensation, in any transaction involving the 
Government. 

(b) No regular Government employee 
knowingly shali share during or after his 
Government employment in any compensa- 
tion received by another person for a trans- 
action involving the Government in which 
such employee himself ts or was prohibited 
by subsection (a) from assisting another 
person. 
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(c) Except in the course of his official 
duties, a special Government employee shall 
be subject to the prohibitions contained in 
subsections {a) and (b) only with respect 
to a transaction involving the Government 
(1) in which he has at any time participated 
personally and substantially as a Govern- 
ment employee through approval, disap- 
proval, recommendation, decision, the ren- 
dering of advice, investigation or otherwise; 
or (2) which is a subject of his official re- 
sponsibility. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
a Government employee, subject to such 
limitations as may be imposed by regulation, 
from assisting in a transaction involving 
the Government, his parent, spouse or child, 
or any person for whom he is serving as a 
personal fiduciary except as to a transac- 
tion in which he has at any time partici- 
pated personally and substantially as a 
Government employee through approval, 
disapproval, recommendation, decision, the 
rendering of advice, investigation or other- 
wise, or which is the subject of his official 
responsibility. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
a special Government employee, subject to 
such limitations as may be imposed by 
regulation, from assisting another person 
in the performance of work under a con- 
tract with or for the benefit of the United 
States, provided the head of such employee’s 
agency shall have certified in writing that 
in his opinion the national interest will be 
promoted by permitting such employee to 
assist such other person. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
a Government employee from giving testi- 
mony under oath or from making statements 
required to be made under penalty of perjury 
or contempt. 

(g) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
a Government employee, subject to such 
limitations as may be imposed by regula- 
tion, from assisting another Government 
employee involved in disciplinary, loyalty, 
or other personnel administration proceed- 
ings with respect to those proceedings. 

4. Acts AFFECTING A PERSONAL ECONOMIC 
INTEREST.—No Government employee shall 
participate through approval, disapproval, 
recommendation, decision, the rendering of 
advice, investigation, or otherwise in a 
transaction involving the Government in the 
consequences of which to his knowledge, he, 
his spouse, or child has a financial interest 
unless (1) he first advises the head of the 
department or agency in which he is em- 
ployed of the nature and circumstances of 
the transaction and of the financial interest 
and receives in advance a written determi- 
nation made by such head that his inter- 
est (or that of his spouse or child) in the 
consequences of the transaction is not s0 
substantial as to be deemed likely to affect 
the integrity of the services which the 
Government may expect from such employee 
or, (2) the head of the department or 
agency has, by general rule or regulation, 
exempted the financial interest involved 
from the requirements of clause (1) of this 
section as being too remote or too incon- 
sequential to affect the integrity of em- 
ployees’ services. 

5. COMPENSATION FroM PRIVATE SOURCES.— 
(a) No person knowingly shall receive any 
salary or any contribution to or supple- 
mentation of salary, for or in consideration 
of his services as a Government employee 
from any source other than the Govern- 
ment of the United States, except as may 
be contributed, supplemented or paid by 
any State or subdivision thereof or, in the 
case of a special Government employee, by 
the person who is his employer at the time 
of his retention, tion, ent 
or employment by the Government. ‘The 
exceptions herein shall be subject to such 
limitations as may be imposed by regula- 
tion. 
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(b) No person knowingly shall pay any 
salary to or make any contribution to or 
supplement the salary of another person 
for or in consideration of his services as 
a Government employee in any case in 
which the receipt thereof is forbidden by 
subsection (a). 

(c) Continuation by a Government em- 
ployee is a bona fide pension, retirement, 
group life, health, or accident insurance, 
profit-sharing, stock bonus or other em- 
ployee welfare or benefit plan maintained 
by a former employer shall be permitted 
subject to such limitations as may be im- 
posed by regulation. 

6. PosTEMPLOYMENT.—(a) No former Gov- 
ernment employee shall assist, whether or 
not for compensation, any other person, 
in relation to any transaction involving 
the Government in which he at any time 
participated personally and substantially as 
a Government employee through approval, 
disapproval, recommendation, decision, the 
rendering of advice, investigation, or other- 
wise 


(b) No former Government employee 
knowingly shall share in any compensation 
received by another person for a transac- 
tion involving the Government in which 
such former Government employee himself 
is prohibited by subsection (a) from assist- 
ing another person. 

(c) The exception permitted to Govern- 
ment employees under sections 3(e), 3(f), 
and 3(g) shall also be applicable to former 
Government employees under this section, 
subject to such limitations as may be im- 
posed by regulation. 

7. ADMINISTRATION, RULEMAKING AND PEN- 
ALTIES.—(a) Each department and agency 
head shall be responsible for the establish- 
ment of appropriate standards within his 
agency to protect against conflicts of interest 
on the part of employees subject to this Act, 
and for its administration and enforcement 
within his department or agency. In the dis- 
charge of such responsibility, he may issue 
appropriate rules or regulations. 

(b) The head of a department or agency 
may dismiss, suspend, or take such other 
action as may be appropriate with respect to 
any Government employee of his agency upon 
finding that such employee has violated this 
Act or rules or regulations issued hereunder. 
The procedures for any such action shall 
correspond to those applicable for discipli- 
nary action for misconduct of employees of 
the same category or status. 


TITLE II—CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


8. AcTS IN VIOLATION OF EXECUTIVE EM- 
PLOYEES’ STANDARDS AcT.—Title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding a 
new chapter thereto, to be designated chap- 
ter 16 and reading as follows: 


“CHAPTER 16—CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


“§ 301. Acts in violation of Executive Em- 
ployees’ Standards Act.—Any person who 
shall violate any provision of the Executive 
Employees’ Standards Act shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both.” 


TITLE Ill——AMENDMENT AND REPEAL OF EXISTING 
LAWS 


9. AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES 
Cope, SEcTIoNS 216 anp 1914.—Section 216 of 
chapter 11 and section 1914 of chapter 93 of 
title 18 of the United States Code are each 
amended by adding the following as a new 
paragraph to precede the present text of each 
such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Employees’ Standards Act, this 
section shall not apply to (1) any person 
who is a Government employee as defined in 
section 2 of that Act, and (2) any other per- 
son for any act proscribed by this section 
which is directed toward a Government em- 
ployee as so defined.” 
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10. AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES 
Cope, SECTIONS 281, 283, anp 434.—Sections 
281 and 283 of chapter 15 of title 18 are each 
amended and section 434 of chapter 23 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding the following as a new paragraph 
to precede the present text of each such sec- 
tion: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Employees’ Standards Act, this 
section shall not apply to any person who is 
a Government employee as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of that Act.” 

11. AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES 
Copr, SECTION 284.—Section 284 of chapter 
15 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding the following as a new 
paragraph to precede the present text of 
such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Employees’ Standards Act, this 
section shall not apply to any person who has 
been a Government employee as defined in 
section 2 of that Act.” 

12. AMENDMENT OF TITLE 5, UNITED STATES 
Cope, SECTION 30R(D) —Section 29(d) of the 
Act of August 10, 1956 (70A Stat. 632; 5 
U.S.C. 30r(d), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(d) Except as otherwise provided in the 
Executive Employees’ Standards Act, when 
he is not on active duty, or when he is on 
active duty for training, a Reserve is not 
considered to be an officer or employee of the 
United States or a person holding an office 
of trust or profit or discharging any official 
function under, or in connection with, the 
United States because of his appointment, 
oath, or status, or any duties or functions 
performed or pay or allowance received in 
that capacity.” 

18. REPEAL or TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE, 
Section 99.—Section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99) is hereby repealed. 

14. REPEAL oF EXEMPTIONS FROM ParRTICU- 
LAR CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST STATUTES.—The 
provisions of existing law granting any ex- 
emption or waiver of 18 U.S.C. 216, 281, 
283, 284, 434, and 1914 to a Government em- 
ployee as defined in section 2 hereof, are 
hereby repealed to the extent of such grant. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
15. SHorT TiTLe.—This Act shall be known 
and may be cited as the “Executive Em- 
ployees’ Standards Act.” 
16. ErFective DaTe.—This Act shall take 
effect ninety days after the date of its en- 
actment. 





REPLY TO ALLEGATIONS MADE BY 
WALTER REUTHER 


Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, I 
rise to defend the most basic preroga- 
tive of the U.S. Senate—that of securing 
all the facts possible in considering legis- 
lation. The duty of committees of both 
Houses to develop pertinent facts is in- 
escapable. The integrity of a commit- 
tee, seeking facts from which to legislate, 
should be stoutly defended. 

Madam President, Walter Reuther as- 
sailed me for my endeavor to secure facts 
relating to a major legislative matter. 
His willingness to distort, his effort to 
conceal, and his characteristic abuse of 
persons not like minded, is an affront to 
this body. 

The incident that I speak of occurred 
in connection with the consideration by 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate 
of H.R. 4806, known as the temporary 
unemployment compensation extension, 
on Thursday, March 9, 1961. All the 
facts relating to our unemployment 
problem, such as the extent of the un- 
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employment, its duration, the location 
of the areas where the problem is the 
most serious and the manner in which 
the unemployment statistics are gathered 
are certainly facts which the Congress 
should have. A committee would be 
derelict in its duty, and unfair to the 
unemployed and the public generally if it 
did not seek all of the facts available. 
The estimates of the number of unem- 
ployed each month are made by a sam- 
pling that takes place in a week occurring 
in the middle of the month. This week 
in which the samples are taken and from 
which the estimates are made of the 
number of unemployed is known as the 
count week, or sometimes the survey 
week. The count or sample is taken by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Madam President, I now wish to quote 
from the hearings of the Finance Com- 
mittee on this measure beginning near 
the middle of page 107 with the recog- 
nition by the chairman of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and continu- 
ing to the bottom of page 110: 


Senator BEenwnetr. Mr. Chairman, before 
we leave this particular area, there are a 
couple of questions I would like to ask, if I 
may. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator BENNETT. 

Senator BENNETT. Senator Curtis has had 
to leave to attend a funeral, and he has 
asked me to go through a series of questions 
which he had prepared to ask. I am not 
going through the whole series, but there 
are two or three questions that I think are 
very pertinent at this point. 

Is it true, Mr. Secretary, that this scien- 
tific sampling is done in the same week of 
every month, and that it is the week nearest 
the 15th of the month? 

Secretary Go.pBerc. It is done, Dr. Wolf- 
bein tells me—you do not mind if I resort to 
him? He is far more expert than I am in 
this. 

Senator BENNETT. Of course not. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. In the week including 
the 12th of the month. 

Senator Bennett. Is this fact known par- 
ticularly to the labor unions, that are anx- 
ious to have a high unemployment record 
show up at the present time? 

Secretary Go.pBerc. I want to make a 
statement about that. The facts that we 
have are known to nobody, including the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and I want to emphasize 
that. I feel—at least, this Secretary of 
Labor, feels very strongly about that. I want 
to make that statement, that the facts that 
are coming into the Department—— 

Senator BENNETT. That is not my question. 
My question is, Is the fact that there is a 
standard pattern, a standard week, a stand- 
ard part of the month at which statistics are 
collected; is that fact known generally? It 
is known now, because you have testified to 
it. 

Secretary GoLpBEerRG. I would assume so. I 
think the Bureau publishes its methods, and 
I think we distributed to you the methods. 

Senator Kerr. It publishes the data every 
month, and that is about the time it pub- 
lishes it. 

Secretary GoLpBERG. That is a public fact. 
But the details—this is what I want to 
emphasize. 

Senator BENNETT. I am not asking about 
the details. 

Secretary Go.LpBEeRG. But I would like to 
make a statement about it. 

The details, if I may, Mr. Chairman, the 
results, so long as I am Secretary, will be 
known to no one until they are published 
publicly. 

Senator BENNETT. That is not the question 
I am raising. Senator Curtis’ question says, 
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Mr. Secretary, Are the reports in the papers 
true that Mr. Walter Reuther requested the 
automobile industry to make layoffs in the 
middle of last month—— 


This would be the middle of Feb- 
ruary— 


which could be covered in this count week? 
Do you have any information on that sub- 
ject? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Mr. Reuther’s activi- 
ties are a matter of which I, like you, am 
apprised of now only by what I read in the 
newspapers. I have had a chance to see 
him, I think only once since I have been 
appointed. But I would think that the 
automobile companies do not respond very 
enthusiastically to whatever Mr. Reuther 
requests. 

Senator BENNETT. Well, Senator CurRTIS 
whispered to me that it is his information 
that the request was made, it was responded 
to, which would have the effect of beefing 
up the unemployment figures in Detroit, 
and that he has made a similar request with 
respect to the current month, the month of 
March. This is interesting, because under 
this proposal—and again, I am drawing on 
figures given me by Senator CurtTis—Michi- 
gan would pay in $47 million, and receive 
$80 million. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. It is inconceivable to 
me—I do not know what information Sena- 
for Curtis has, but it is simply inconceiv- 
able to me—that the automobile manufac- 
turers of the country—I shall put Mr. 
Reuther aside at the moment. I do know 
whether he made such a request. It seems 
to me extremely unlikely that he would ask 
for layoffs at any time. But it is inconceiv- 
able to me that the automobile manufac- 
turers of this country would make layoffs to 
enlarge the figures that we publish. That is 
simply inconceivable. I have high regard, 
even though I have had differences in the 
past with General Motors, with Ford Motor 
Co., with Chrysler—I cannot, for the life of 
me, believe that they would make layoffs to 
influence the posture of unemployment 
statistics. That just cannot be. 

Senator Dovucias. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make a point? 

Senator BENNETT. May I finish? 

Senator Dovctas. Just a minute, please. 

Senator BENNETT. I would like to develop 
this thing. 

Senator Dovuc.ias. I want to ask you what 
your source is for this information. 

Senator BENNETT. I have given my source, 
unfortunately. Senator Curtis asked me to 
ask these questions. 

Senator Dovcias. What is his source? 

Senator BenNneETT. I am not prepared to 
answer, because he is not here. I am about 
to ask the Secretary if, with his statistics 
gathering information, he can find out for 
this committee whether there was in fact a 
greater layoff in the automobile industry 
during the so-called count week than there 
was before or since? 

Secretary GoLpBERG. I would be glad to do 
it, because my impression, also as a news- 
paper reader, is that there was a greater 
layoff after that time. But that is just an 
impression. I would be glad to report it. 
But it is just inconceivable to me that, first 
of all, Mr. Reuther would make such a re- 
quest, and second, that the automobile 
manufacturers would honor such a request. 

I was in Detroit, and I met with both 
groups, the automobile manufacturers and 
the union and the public officials of that 
State. The one thing they do not want— 
and the mayor was here yesterday testifying 
before a congressional committee—the one 
thing they do not want is layoffs in any 
period. 

Senator BENNETT. I am in the automobile 
business at the retail level. They are not 
selling as many automobiles as they ex- 
pected. They have had a series of layoffs. 
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Secretary GOLDBERG. Oh, yes; unfortu- 
nately. 

Senator BENNETT. Now the question is, and 
the question that interests me, and again, 
this is Senator Curtis’ question, Has this 
layoff pattern been adjusted for the benefit— 
so that Michigan could get a higher percent- 
age of this possible unemployment business, 
or has it been adjusted to justify the charge 
that we are now in a deep period of unem- 
ployment? 

Secretary GoupBerc. The layoff, under the 
bill we have, the layoff itself would not give 
Michigan a higher percentage, because the 
bill proposes only to take care of workers 
who have exhausted their benefits, or who 
will exhaust their benefits. If they are called 
back to work, they will not be exhaustees 
under the bill. Therefore, I do not see the 
relevance of this to the matter we have at 
hand. 

Senator BENNETT. The effect of this, if the 
pattern of layoffs is adjusted so that they 
fall in the so-called count week, and there- 
fore multiply or add to rather—that would 
be more accurate—alid to the volume of un- 
employment, this, of course, could be used 
to argue for the bill and for certain other 
bills that are based on the idea that unem- 
ployment is unusually high. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. This would be the first 
time I would see in recent years or months 
that the automobile manufacturers would 
conspire in an attempt to further the pro- 
gram of a Democratic administration. That 
would surprise me very much. 

Senator BENNETT. Will you supply the 
committee with the information, if you can 
get it? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. I shall be glad to. 


Madam President, I ask that the ma- 
terial which Secretary Goldberg was 
asked to produce be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


TIMING OF LAYOFFS IN THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


There is no evidence to indicate that lay- 
offs of autoworkers have been timed in any 
way to influence the count of total unem- 
ployment. An analysis of data available on 
unemployment in the State of Michigan, 
where nearly half of the employment in the 
automobile industry is concentrated, shows 
no pattern that can be given such an 
interpretation. 

Each month, the Bureau of the Census 
conducts a sample survey of households 
throughout the Nation obtaining informa- 
tion relating to employment and unem- 
ployment during the midweek of the month, 
the week including the 12th. In order to 
determine whether there is evidence to 
indicate that layoffs of autoworkers were 
deliberately being concentrated in the census 
survey week, an examination was made of 
the reports made over the past 3 months by 
Michigan to the Bureau of Employment 
Security on the weekly volume of insured 
unemployment. Nearly half of all auto- 
workers are located in Michigan and, during 
the period examined, much of the weekly 
variation in insured unemployment in that 
State can be attributed to unemployment 
among autoworkers. 

The data are presented below. They show 
throughout this period a fairly steady rise 
in the volume of insured unemployment. In 
fact, beginning with the week ending De- 
cember 3, 1960, up to the week ending Feb- 
ruary 18, insured unemployment increased 
week by week with the exception of the week 
ending January 14, which was the census 
survey week. In that week, insured unem- 
ployment in Michigan declined by 13,000. 
In the most recent week for which data are 
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available, the week ending February 25, in- 
sured unemployment in Michigan declined. 

The State agency has that an 
increasing number of auto plants have been 
following the practice of alternate week lay- 
offs. Indications of this practice are evi- 
dent in the data reported on initial claims 
for unemployment insurance, also presented 
below for the past 3 months in Michigan. 
Initial claims are filed by workers in their 
first week of a period of layoff. If a worker 
returns to work and is later again laid 
off, he again files an initial claim. These 
data give evidence since mid-January of a 
regular pattern of layoffs one week followed 
by recalls the following week. In keeping 
with this pattern, initial claims during the 
week ending February 18, a census survey 
week, show an increase, followed by a de- 
cline during the following week. The fact 
that the rise occurred during the census 
week may be regarded as coincidental. The 
timing of the census survey simply appears 
to have coincided with this regular pattern 
of alternating weeks of layoffs and recalls. 


Michigan—lInitial claims for unemployment 


benefits and insured unemployment, De- 
cember 1960-—February 1961 


Week ended— Initial | Insured un- 

claims | employment 
25, 354 124, 104 
24, 906 128, 309 
21, 227 135, 994 
22, 996 141, 488 
44, 441 164, 273 
29, 300 189, 043 
27, 426 175, 979 
46, 000 182, 191 
29, 874 195, 186 
348 200, 417 
30, 673 201, 686 
, 367 244, 758 
279 210, 300 








i Census survey week. 


Mr. CURTIS. Near the end of the 
material submitted the statement ap- 
pears: 

In keeping with this pattern, initial claims 
during the week ending February 18, a 
census survey week, show an increase, fol- 
lowed by a decline during the following 
week. The fact that the rise occurred dur- 
ing the census week may be regarded as co- 
incidental. The timing of the census survey 
simply appears to have coincided with this 
regular pattern of alternating weeks of lay- 
offs and recalls. 


In a part of the material from Sec- 
retary Goldberg that I have had printed 
in the Recorp is the chart. We should 
keep in mind that the week of February 
12 was the week in which a sampling 
was taken to determine the extent of 
unemployment. Secretary Goldberg’s 
chart shows that in the prior week 
30,673 initial claims were filed in Michi- 
gan, but in the count week there were 
73,367. The following week the number 
declined to 34,279. 

Secretary Goldberg’s chart shows that 
the total of insured unemployed in the 
week prior to the count week in Michi- 
gan was 201,686. In the count week the 
number jumped to 244,758. After the 
count was over it dropped down to 210,- 
300. That is not my charge. That is 
Secretary Goldberg’s report of the facts. 
I continue to read from the hearings: 

Senator Dovatas, Mr. Chairman, has the 
Senator from Utah completed? 

Senator BENNETT. Yes. 

Senator Douctas. May I say, Mr. Chairman, 
I think it is extremely undesirable to in- 
dulge in unidentified insinuations disguised 
as questions. I only wish Senator Curtis 
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had been here to assume responsibility for 
these questions, himself. Everyone knows 
that these statements go out over the wires 
and that they have an effect on public opin- 
ion. In my judgment, Senator Curtis should 
have given the source for this statement, in- 
stead of indulging in a general fishing ex- 
pedition on the matter. Mr. Chairman, I 
must also say I have been puzzled by the 
fact that we have been in session now all 
of yesterday morning and half of this ses- 
sion, half of this morning. We apparently 
have never gotten down to the subject mat- 
ter of the bill itself. I hope we may speedily 
do so and remove any suspicion that a sit- 
down or slowdown is being indulged in to 
delay the passage of this bill. 


This took place before the Secretary 
had a chance to gather his facts and in- 
sert them in the record. 

Senator BEnNneTT pointed out that I 
had been present in the committee and 
waited 45 minutes. Then I had to at- 
tend a funeral in Arlington National 
Cemetery. The record shows some fur- 
ther discussion and that the reason for 
the delay was that there was not a 
quorum present. 

I have inserted all of the pertinent 
testimony taking place at this time in 
order that the Senate and the public 
might have the benefit of the entire dis- 
cussion. I want to point out, however, 
that the question Senator BENNETT asked 
for me that triggered this discussion was, 
and I quote Senator BENNETT: 

Senator Curtis’ question says, Mr. Secre- 
tary, Are the reports in the papers true that 
Mr. Walter Reuther requested the automobile 
industry to make layoffs in the middle of last 
month, which could be covered by this 
count week? Do you have any information 
on that subject? 


This question was directed to Secre- 
tary Goldberg. 

I submit that the question Senator 
BENNETT propounded for me was proper 
and was relevant. My question pro- 
pounded by Senator BENNETT merely 
asked for information pertaining to the 
accuracy of a published report that did 
relate to unemployment. 

My question asked for the facts relat- 
ing to a published account, and my ques- 
tion contained no allegation whatever. 

As soon as I returned from Arlington 
National Cemetery where I had attended 
a funeral, I resumed my seat in the com- 
mittee. The record will show a Senator 
then advised the committee that Walter 
Reuther had signed and sent a telegram 
to the chairman which stated, among 
other things: 

The allegation of Senator Curtis is down- 
right false. 


The record will further show that I 
pointed out that I assumed full responsi- 
bility for the question that was pro- 
pounded by Senator BENNETT. He did 
it at my request because I could not be 
present. The record will also show that 
I made no objection to Walter Reuther 
making any answer that he wanted to 
and that I had no objection to having 
that answer printed in the record. 

Mr. Walter Reuther did, on that same 
day, send a wire to Chairman Byrp, of 
the Finance Committee. It was sent 
from Detroit, Mich. It was addressed 
to Senator Harry F. Byrp, chairman, 
Seinen sae Committee, Washing- 

n, D.C. 
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The telegram reads as follows: 


I am advised that in today’s hearing on 
temporary extension of unemployment com- 
pensation a question was asked on behalf 
of Senator CarL Curtis, Republican, of Ne- 
braska, as to whether I had requested the 
automobile corporations to schedule their 
layoffs in that week of each month in which 
the official Government count of unemploy- 
ment is made. The obvious purpose of the 
question is to create the impression that 
the unemployment statistics are exaggerated. 

The allegation in Senator Curtis’ question 
is downright false. The insinuation that 
the automobile corporations and our union 
would conspire to rig the unemployment 
figures is a challenge to their integrity as 
well as ours. 

Senator Curtis has made it clear on earlier 
occasions that his antilabor bias verges on 
the pathological. He is so blinded by anti- 
labor prejudice that he is evidently incapa- 
ble of taking a reasonable and compassionate 
attitude toward the tragic plight of the 
families of America’s millions of unemployed. 
Personally I am less concerned about his 
effort to slander me than I am about his 
callous indifference to human suffering. 

I respectfully request that this wire be 
placed in the record of today’s hearing so 
that Senator Curtis’ innuendo be clearly 
labeled as the falsehood it is and so that 
the committee’s proceedings are not per- 
verted into a vehicle for slander. 

WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, International Union, UAW. 


Madam President, let us look at a few 
of Mr. Reuther’s statements in this tele- 
gram. He says: 

The allegation in Senator Curtis’ question 
is downright false. 


What are the facts? What is the 
truth? My question, propounded by 
Senator BENNETT, was: 

Mr. Secretary, are the reports in the paper 
true that Mr. Walter Reuther requested 
the automobile industry to make layoffs in 
the middle of last month which could be 
covered in this count week? 


I hold in my hand a photostatic copy 
of the Detroit Free Press of Sunday, 
January 8, 1961. This is one of the 
headlines: “Asks Full Weeks. Reuther 
Reveals New Layoff Plan.” 

The article goes on to say: 

The UAW proposed Saturday that automo- 
bile companies adopt a new layoff plan of 
full week shutdowns instead of short work- 
weeks or cutbacks in production of workers. 


Not being satisfied with what had 
been published, because sometimes pub- 
lishers must crowd for space, I secured 
a copy of Mr. Reuther’s own press re- 
lease. I wish to read it. 

This character, this individual, who 
charged me with a falsehood, says in 
his own press release, released to the 
newspapers on January 8, 1961: 

The UAW has proposed to the automo- 
tive Big Three a plan of periodic 1-week plant 
shutdowns in place of mass layoffs or short 
workweeks growing out of production cut- 
backs to meet the problem of excessive new 
car inventories and declining sales. 


Madam President, I asked if this was 
true, and Mr. Reuther sent a scurrilous, 
false, slanderous telegram to the chair- 
man of the committee, criticizing me for 
asking if that happened. I continue to 
read: 

The shutdowns, because they would make 
it possible for workers to collect unem- 
ployment compensation and supplementary 
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unemployment benefits, would add substan- 
tially to the purchasing power of the work- 
ers involved as compared to layoffs or short 
workweeks, “minimize hardship for their 
families and communities and reduce the 
damage to the national economy that would 
otherwise result,” UAW President Walter P. 
Reuther said. 

Mr. Reuther cited as an example: “If re- 
duced sales face a plant with the necessity 
to reduce employment by 20 percent, the 
UAW’s proposal calls for shutting down the 
plant completely one week out of five in- 
stead of effecting the same reduction of man- 
hours either by working 4 days a week or 
laying off 20 percent of the workers.” In 
event of a 20-percent cutback in the indus- 
try as a whole, the UAW proposal would 
directly add in excess of $22 million per 
month to the total purchasing power of the 
workers involved compared with 4-day work- 
weeks. Indirectly it would add much more 
to the Nation’s purchasing power at a time 
when this is the key to reversing the forces 
of recession, since these millions of dollars 
spent by auto workers would provide em- 
ployment for other workers throughout the 
country. 

The UAW proposal was submitted orally 
to the managements of the Big Three in 
separate meetings during the past week. It 
has been taken under consideration by the 
various corporate managements. 


Mr. Reuther’s union also issued a 
longer release for the papers for Sunday, 
January 8, 1961, which gives his position 
a little more in detail. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the longer release be printed 
in full at this point in the Recorp. The 
longer release merely corroborates the 
short one, which I just read. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY WALTER P. REUTHER, UAW 
PRESIDENT, ISSUED SATURDAY, JANUARY 7 


Tens of thousands of auto workers face 
short workweeks and layoffs in the weeks 
ahead. Their reduced or lost paychecks 
would mean severe hardships to their fami- 
lies and lowered incomes to the merchants 
and professional men and women in the 
automotive production centers. If layoffs 
should be prolonged, their communities will 
be faced with mounting welfare caseloads. 

Moreover, the projected layoffs and short 
workweeks, if carried through, would work 
serious damage on the national economy. 
Until recently, relatively high automobile 
production, through the purchasing power 
it has generated, has been one of the few 
sustaining forces tending to slow the deep- 
ening of the recession. Now drastic car 
production cutbacks are removing that prop 
from the economy. As aresult, there is grave 
danger that the recessionary spiral will 
accelerate. 

It is now widely recognized that the 
amount of consumer purchasing power avail- 
able will determine the length and depth of 
the recession. 

It is in the interest of all of us—labor, 
management and the public generally—to 
minimize in this very delicate economic 
situation any further contraction of con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

The UAW therefore presented orally in 
meetings with the Big Three automotive 
corporations during the past week a pro- 
posal which we believe will minimize hard- 
ship for auto workers, their families and 
their communities and reduce the damage 
to the national economy that will otherwise 
result from auto production cutbacks. 

Our proposal, in brief, is that instead of 
scheduling short workweeks or laying off 
workers, the corporations arrange for pe- 
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riodic plant shutdowns of a full week in 


duration. For example, if reduced sales 
face a plant with the necessity to reduce 
employment by 20 percent, the UAW’s pro- 
posal calls for shutting the plant down com- 
pletely 1 week out of 5 instead of effecting 
the same reduction of man-hours either by 
working 4-day weeks or laying off 20 percent 
of the workers. 

The details, under the UAW’s proposal, 
must of necessity be worked out on a plant- 
by-plant basis by the local plant manage- 
ments and the local unions involved. While 
we believe that this approach we have pro- 
posed is sound in the overall, local conditions 
may require it to be varied to meet local 
problems. 

Periodic shutdowns instead of short work- 
weeks or layoffs have substantial advantages 
both for the workers and for the corpora- 
tions. During the weeks of shutdown, the 
workers will be entitled to unemployment 
compensation and supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits which, combined, will yield 
them 65 percent of their normal take-home 
pay for a full week. These benefits, together 
with full paychecks for the remaining weeks, 
will cushion the impact of production cut- 
backs on their purchasing power. In the 
case of a situation requiring a 20-percent 
cutback, an auto worker with a wife and 
two children earning the current average 
straight-time hourly wage rate of $2.78 would 
receive for a 4-day workweek take-home pay 
(after deduction of income and social secu- 
rity taxes) of $79.49. If the UAW’s sug- 
gested proposal is put into effect, such a 
worker would receive his full normal take- 
home pay of $96.86 per week for 4 weeks 
and in the fifth week of plant shutdown he 
would receive unemployment compensation 
and supplementary unemployment benefits 
amounting to $62.96. This would yield him 
an average weekly income over the 5-week 
period of $90.08—$10.59 more per week than 
he would have had on a 4-day workweek 
basis. If the cutback in such a worker’s 
plant amounted to 40 percent, the UAW’s 
proposal would give him $21.38 more per 
week, on the average, than would a 40-per- 
cent cutback accomplished through a 3-day 
workweek. 

Moreover, the UAW proposal, by avoiding 
prolonged layoffs, would enable the worker 
to protect his family’s future security by 
building up unemployment compensation 
and supplementary unemployment benefit 
credits against future layoffs instead of using 
up all his credits in a continuous spell of 
unemployment. 

From the corporations’ standpoint, the 
UAW proposal has the significant advantage 
of avoiding the extremely costly rearrange- 
ment of jobs and manpower and the retrain- 
ing of workers that accompany layoffs. 
Avoidance of such costs would significantly 
offset, and in some cases more than offset, 
the additional drain on the supplementary 
unemployment benefit funds. In any case, 
the supplementary unemployment benefit 
funds were intended to sustain workers’ in- 
comes in periods of declining employment 
and the UAW’s proposal is entirely in line 
with that intention. The automotive cor- 
porations, no less than their workers, have 
an important stake in braking and revers- 
ing recessionary forces and should consider 
any increase in their supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit outlays an investment in 
restoring prosperity. 

It seems to us also that the corporations 
have a special obligation to meet the prob- 
lems arising out of the present situation 
because of their failure to heed the warnings 
the UAW issued last June, in letters to the 
presidents of the Big Three, that their ab- 
normally high production schedules would 
result in excessive inventories that would 
ultimately bring short workweeks and lay- 
offs for their workers, grave problems for the 
automotive communities, and hardships to 
their dealers. 
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It gives us no satisfaction now to say, “We 
told you so last June.” We are concerned 
with the welfare of auto workers’ families, 
the prosperity of their communities and the 
health of the national economy. We have 
a practical problem for which we must find 
a practical answer. Our proposal has been 
advanced to make the most of the means we 
have available to soften the impact of cur- 
rent and coming car production cutbacks. 
While we have had no final reaction as yet 
from any of the Big Three, we are hopeful 
that they will share our view of the ad- 
vantages of this proposal and will work with 
our local unions to put it into effect. 

Our proposal, obviously, is not a complete 
solution to the problem we face. If put 
into effect, as we hope it will be, it will still 
leave the average auto worker significantly 
short of his normal income. Nor is this 
proposal to be construed as a long-term 
policy of our union. It is a temporary 
measure to ease the hardships and mini- 
mize the national dangers of what we hope 
will turn out to be a short-term temporary 
situation. Better answers must be found and 
implemented at both the national and in- 
dustry levels to avoid a recurrence of the 
kind of serious economic problem we face 
today. 

With all its limitations, however, this 
UAW proposal can make a significant con- 
tribution to countering the recession. If, 
for example, the industry as a whole should 
be facing a 20 percent cutback in total man- 
hours of work available—which, unfortu- 
nately, in the light of inventories of 1,050,000 
cars and declining sales, is by no means be- 
yond the realm of possibility—our proposal 
would directly add more than $5 million per 
week—in excess of $22 million a month—to 
the purchasing power of the workers in- 
volved, as compared with 4-day workweeks. 
Indirectly, it would add much more to the 
Nation's purchasing power at a time when 
this is the key to reversing the forces of 
recession, since these millions of dollars 
spent by auto workers would provide em- 
ployment for other workers throughout the 
economy. 

We in the UAW sincerely hope the auto- 
mobile corporations will give this proposal 
the favorable consideration which we believe 
it deserves. 


Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, by 
Mr. Reuther’s own words in his own press 
release, he did request the automobile 
companies to make layoffs to shut down 
the plant. His press release was pub- 
lished in the papers. By Mr. Reuther’s 
own press release, the newspaper reports 
about which I inquired were true. 

The second part of the question was, 
“If such layoffs were requested could 
they be covered in the count week?” 
Here again, the facts speak for them- 
selves. We do not need to rely upon 
conjecture or opinion. 

Secretary Goldberg’s statement found 
on page 110 of the hearings carries this 
significant statement: 

These data give evidence since mid- 
January of a regular pattern of layoffs 1 
week followed by recalls the following week. 
In keeping with this pattern, initial claims 
during the week ending February 18, a cen- 


sus survey week, show an increase, followed 
by a decline during the following week. 


I wish to be fair to Secretary Gold- 
berg. He went on to say: 


The fact that the rise occurred during the 
census week may be regarded as coincidental. 
The timing of the census survey simply 
appears to have coincided with this regular 
pattern of alternating weeks of layoffs and 
recalls, 
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There then appears in the record a 
table on Michigan’s unemployment sub- 
mitted by Secretary Goldberg. It shows 
that for the week ending February 18, 
the total insured unemployment in 
Michigan was 244,758. This was the 
count week, or, as has been referred to 
by the Secretary, the census survey 
week. In the week before that, which 
ended on February 11, Michigan has 
only 201,686 insured unemployed; and 
in the week that followed, that is, the 
week ended February 25, the number 
dropped back to 210,300. 

The number of insured unemployed 
for the week ending February 18, 1961, 
for the entire Nation increased by 
31,656. The increase for Michigan alone 
was 43,072. Had Michigan’s insured un- 
employed stayed either at the figure that 
it was for the week prior to the count 
week or what it was in the week that 
followed the count week the total num- 
ber of insured unemployed for the week 
in February used as the survey week 
or count week would have actually 
dropped instead of having been in- 
creased. 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I take the Senator’s 
attention back to the schedule he re- 
ceived from the Secretary, which ap- 
pears on page 5 of the table which the 
Senator has already placed in the 
RecorD. It shows that in the week pre- 
ceding the census survey week, the total 
of those unemployed numbered 30,673; 
during the census survey week, the num- 
ber was 73,367; and in the week follow- 
ing the census survey week it was 34,279. 
So the increase in Michigan in that 1 
week was more than 100 percent. It 
more than doubled as a result of this 
activity. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I may say that 
neither the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] nor the Senator from Ne- 
braska, now speaking, ever charged col- 
lusion or rigging. We asked if there 
had been a request for layoffs which 
could have happened in the count week. 
We would have been derelict in our duty 
to the public and in our duty to the 
unemployed if we had not got all the 
facts available to show the true picture, 
nothing more, nothing less. The figures 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Utah read referred to the initial claims. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; that is correct. 
These are the initial claims. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, 
Walter Reuther’s own press release 
which I have quoted in full began with 
this statement: 

The UAW has proposed to the automotive 
Big Three a plan of periodic 1-week plant 
shutdowns in place of mass layoffs or short 
workweeks growing out of production cut- 
backs to meet the problem of excessive new 
car inventories and declining sales. 


He did what the newspapers said he 
did. He did what the Senator from 
Nebraska inquired about. 

Madam President, referring once 
again to my question put by Senator 
BENNETT which was: 

Mr. Secretary, are the reports in the papers 
true that Mr. Walter Reuther requested the 
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automobile industry to make layoffs in the 
middle of last month which would be covered 
in this count week? 


The answer to that question is yes. 
Mr. Reuther did request a layoff or a 
closing of the plant. The plants did 
close. It did occur in the week that the 
census survey of the unemployed is 
made. It did cause an increase in the 
number of insured unemployed persons 
in Michigan, in the absence of which in- 
crease the national figure would have 
declined instead of going up. 

The month that we have been talking 
about is the month of February of this 
year. Let us take a look at the month 
of March. The count week or the census 
survey week, whichever one may choose 
to call it, was the week ending March 
18th. Was there a shutdown of the auto- 
mobile plants where Mr. Reuther’s 
workers are employed? There was. In 
what week did it occur? It occurred in 
the count week or the census survey 
week. This, again, caused the figures 
for Michigan unemployed persons to be 
higher than the average figures for the 
entire month of March, and higher than 
the figures for the week prior to the 
assembling of the government figures or 
the figures for the week after that. 

Madam President, at this point let me 
read from a clipping from the Detroit 
Free Press of March 7, 1961: 

AvTO-PLANT CUTBACKS HiT 54,800 

Ford Motor Co. and General Motors Corp. 
Monday announced production cutbacks for 
this week and next affecting 54,800 workers. 

Ford halted car production for one week 
Monday at 11 of its 17 assembly plants, idling 
17,000 workers through Friday. 

The cutback hit plants in Dearborn and 
Wayne, Mich.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo.; Norfolk, Va.; Metuchen and Mahwah, 
N.J.; and Louisville, Ky. 

Six other car-assembly plants, including 
one at Wixom, Mich., will stay open. In addi- 
tion, truck assembly will continue at Kansas 
City, Louisville and Mahwah. 

General Motors’ Buick, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiac Divisions said their main plants in 
Michigan and six joint assembly plants across 
the country will close next Monday for one 
week, idling 37,800 production workers. 


What was “next Monday”? It was 
the beginning of the count week. That 
tells the country what the unemploy- 
ment situation happens to be. 

Madam President, I wish to make 
abundantly clear that my purpose in 
speaking today is not to discuss the 
justification for shutting the plants 1 
week out of 5, instead of going to a 
shorter workweek or instead of entirely 
laying off some workers. I shall not 
argue about that with Mr. Reuther. 
When I asked my question, all he had 
to do was give his answer and explain 
it. Some might have agreed, and some 
might have disagreed. I speak today be- 
cause of the telegram sent the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee by Mr. 
Walter Reuther. That telegram consti- 
tutes an unfair attack. It was sent to 
give notice to all Senators that they 
must never question what Walter Reu- 
ther says or does, or in any way stand 
in his way. Mr. Reuther came to pow- 
er by means of violence. He intimidates, 
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and seeks to influence legislation by in- 
timidation and attacking those who 
merely ask questions. 

Mr. Walter Reuther sent the tele- 
gram; he gave copies of it to the press. 
As to the truth of Mr. Walter Reuther’s 
statement in the telegram— 

The allegation in Senator CurTiIs’ ques- 
tion is downright false— 


I am willing to let the record speak for 
itself. 

It is Mr. Reuther who is guilty of mak- 
ing statements that are downright false. 

No decent, honest, and respected citi- 
zen of the United States would send to 
the chairman of a committee of the 
Senate of the United States a telegram 
similar to the one Walter Reuther sent 
in this case. His telegram is not only 
libelous, it is also an attack upon this 
entire body. 

This man Reuther, in his telegram to 
Chairman Bygp, says that Senator 
Curtis’ bias verges on the pathological. 

Madam President, this is not the first 
time that character, Reuther, has made 
an accusation similar to the one that 

he has made against me. In Reuther’s 
attempt to intimidate and rule— 
whether it be in union affairs or in govy- 
ernmental affairs—he uses epithets such 
as that toward those who disagree with 
him. There, again, I will stand on the 
record, and I will stand on the facts— 
two things that Reuther is afraid to do. 
In fact, he is incapable of doing them. 

According to the Detroit Free Press for 
June 9, 1957, Mr. Walter Reuther is 
quoted as charging Mayor Cobo, of the 
city of Detroit, with emotional instabil- 
ity. That is the tactic Reuther uses. 
A majority of the people of Detroit 
elected their mayor. Reuther disagreed 
with him. So Reuther stated, publicly, 
that the mayor is emotionally unstable. 
I do not know who received the greater 
compliment—the mayor of Detroit or 
myself, when Reuther said I am “a 
pathological case.” 

About 3 years ago, Mr. Reuther and 
the UAW had a disagreement with one 
of their own employers, Mr. Herbert W. 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover was charged with 
mental illness. Madam President, I 
should like to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp an article which was pub- 
lished in the Detroit News on February 
7, 1958. It is entitled “Agree or Get 
Sick,” and it reads as follows: 

We find ourselves warmed—or something— 
by the concern of UAW Secretary Emil Mazey 
for his hired help. 

Take the case of union propagandist 
Herbert W. Hoover who used his Flint radio 
program to tell a worker audience that 
Walter Reuther’s profit-sharing plan was 
something for the birds. Did Mazey de- 
nounce Hoover and drum him off the 
premises, as some capitalist employer might 
have? Of course not. 

Instead the UAW secretary bled for the 
“health” of Mr. Hoover. Suddenly he re- 
membered that his superiors had been 
begging the union radio commentator to 
take a sick leave and go to a doctor. Hoover 
appears unable to recall that it was so, but 
Mazey, the humanitarian, remembered and 
for the good of Mr. Hoover's health fired him. 

Now Mr. Hoover is much better off. He 
and his children may miss a few meals, but 
he no doubt will be strengthened by the 
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acquired knowledge that, under UAW 
solidarity rules, you either agree with Walter 
Reuther—or get sick. 


Madam President, these are not iso- 
lated cases. They are typical of the 
tactics used by this character. 

I may say to Senators that any of 
them may be charged with being men- 
tally unbalanced, or insane, or a path- 
ological case, if they do not knuckle 
down to the threats and the intimida- 
tions of Reuther. According to the 
Detroit Free Press for January 23, 1958, 
which article I have before me, Reuther 
suggested that Senator Barry GoOLp- 
WATER was mentally unbalanced. Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER needs no defense from 
that charge. Everyone who knows him, 
regardless of whether he agrees or dis- 
agrees with Senator GOLDWATER on any 
particular subject, knows that he has 
one of the finest minds in this body. 

Is this man Reuther being misquoted 
by wicked newspapers controlled by Mr. 
Reuther’s enemies? Let me read from 
his own publication, The UAW Solidar- 
ity for January 27, 1958. The headline 
is “Reuther Urges GoLDWATER To Get 
Psychiatric Aid.” Under a Detroit date- 
line, the article begins: 

Senator Barry GoLpwatTer, Republican of 
Arizona, one of the most vigorously anti- 
union Members of the Senate, has been 
urged to see a psychiatrist. 

The advice came from UAW President 
Walter Reuther. 


That is from his own newspaper. 

I have presented to the Senate a set 
of facts for the permanent record. I 
feel it a duty to take this time because 
of the scurrilous nature of the allega- 
tion made against me. .These allega- 
tions run to the very essence of our 
work—that of a committee seeking facts 
from which to legislate. I am sure I 
have not further endeared myself to 
Mr. Reuther. I hope I have enlightened 
my colleagues by this factual presenta- 
tion. 

I let the record speak for itself, and 
I warn my colleagues that if they do not 
knuckle under and yield to this char- 
acter, Reuther, they too, like Mayor 
Cobo, Herbert Hoover, Senator Gold- 
water, the junior Senator from Nebraska 
can expect to be branded as emotionally 
unstable, insane, in need of a psychia- 
trist, or as being a pathological case. 

Madam President, I need not indict 
Walter Reuther. 

Walter Reuther has indicted himself 
by the record he has made. 





LOGGING BY HELICOPTER 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, it 
was only a few years ago that suggestions 
were made from time to time concerning 
the possibility of removing logs from 
forest areas through the use of helicop- 
ters. There were those, I imagine, who 
doubted that such a program would ever 
materialize. In fact, I suspect that those 
who suggested the plan in past years were 
regarded as more visionary than practi- 
cal. It is true that the time may not 
yet be quite at hand in which logging 
can be carried on successfully by heli- 
copter, but I believe that the time has 
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arrived for intensive experimentation on 
helicopter log lifts. 

Several weeks ago I received the out- 
line of such a proposal in a conference 
with a prominent Oregon businessman, 
Mr. Glenn Jackson, of Medford, Oreg. 
After preliminary discussions of the sub- 
ject in my office, Mr. Jackson gave offi- 
cials of the Forest Service in Washing- 
ton, D.C., a thorough briefing on this 
topic. Upon his return to Medford after 
the Washington, D.C., conference, Mr. 
Jackson and the Forest Supervisor of 
the Rogue River National Forest, Mr. 
C. E. Brown, developed an outline of a 
proposal whereby logs might be removed 
from our national forests by helicopter. 

This proposal seems to me to deserve 
not only thorough study, but immediate 
experimental investigations so that we 
may determine its feasibility as soon as 
possible. I am satisfied that we will not 
have to experiment extensively before we 
find the modifications and technical im- 
provements necessary to make this proj- 
ect a reality. 

In addition, the subject should be of 
tremendous interest to the Department 
of Defense. The possible uses of heli- 
copter lifts of materials essential to de- 
fense uses are almost unlimited. In 
fact, I understand that the Department 
of the Army is contemplating tests of 
helicopter lifts in the near future. The 
advantages of correlating Department 
of the Army and Forest Service tests 
in this field are obvious. 

There is no doubt that present meth- 
ods of logging disturb the ground cover. 
This in turn causes erosion. A second 
logging factor which affects our forests 
is the large number of spur roads and 
skid roads required in connection with 
the removal of timber. The present 
practice is to extend the mainline road 
through a series of temporary roads at 
which log landings are constructed. 
Tractors or high-lead logging machines 
then bring the logs to the landing where 
they are loaded on trucks to be hauled 
to the mills. The spur roads pose par- 
ticularly serious problems because, while 
they are necessary in order to remove 
the timber, they also tend to reduce the 
productive area upon which timber may 
be grown. The tractor skid roads must 
often be treated so as to prevent fur- 
ther erosion. These problems are often 
acute where climatic conditions and the 
slope of the ground increase the possi- 
bilities of erosion. Areas near logging 
roads and trails often become covered 
with brush which is detrimental to maxi- 
mum forest growth. The only way this 
can be prevented is through artificial 
reseeding. 

Were we able to remove timber by 
helicopter on a competitive basis, par- 
ticularly in steep, mountainous, and in- 
accessible areas, we would gain im- 
measurably in conservation benefits. In 
fact, in determining the feasibility of a 
helicopter log lift, we should assign cer- 
tain reasonable dollar amounts to the 
conservation benefits which would be 
conferred. Such benefits would in- 
clude recognition of the facts that the 
soil would not be disturbed by log re- 
movals, the brush problem would be 
reduced, healthy young trees would re- 
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main in place, and good timber grow- 
ing sites would not be taken up by roads 
and trails. Furthermore, problems of 
erosion control, stream siltation, snag 
clearance, and fire danger would be re- 
duced substantially. 

The helicopter log lift would preserve 
the esthetic nature of the forest. One 
of the principal objections raised by 
wilderness people and conservationists 
with respect to logging activities is the 
ugly scars they create in areas surround- 
ing those set aside for wilderness en- 
joyment. One has only to travel by 
plane over the logged-off areas of the 
coast range and the Cascade Moun- 
tains to know what I mean. The scars 
left by standard logging methods in our 
mountainous areas are appalling. 

The helicopter has already established 
its usefulness in many related fields. It 
is being used in forestry for aerial re- 
seeding, fire control, and the transporta- 
tion of forestry personnel. It is being 
used extensively in private industry for 
the rapid transportation of cargo such 
as telephone poles and construction ma- 
terials in areas of steep and difficult 
terrain. 

The helicopter could be used profit- 
ably, I am sure, in special cases where 
logging operations are not now carried 
on. For example, the removal of dead 
and down timber from park areas and 
forest campground areas would con- 
stitute an excellent preventive method 
against insect infestation and fire 
hazards. The removal of such timber 
would be beneficial, rather than detri- 
mental to these areas. 

It is my hope that the Forest Service, 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, will pursue actively the develop- 
ment of a project designed to test the 
helicopter’s capability of hauling heavy 
materials on short runs, particularly the 
transportation of logs as part of our for- 
estry operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a let- 
ter addressed by Forest Supervisor Brown 
of the Rogue River National Forest to 
Mr. Glenn Jackson, of Medford, Oreg., 
together with the Forest Supervisor's 
memorandum entitled “Helicopter Log- 
ging Appraisal.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
ROGUE RIvER NATIONAL FOREST, 
Medford, Oreg., April 14, 1961. 
In reply refer to 2410. 
Mr. GLENN JACKSON, 
Vice President, California-Oregon Power Co., 
Medford, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. JACKSON: Following our discus- 
sion of April 12 and using the data on the 
Sikorsky S-—64 Flying Crane that you fur- 
nished, we have prepared a revised “Helicop- 
ter Logging Appraisal.” Two copies are at- 
tached. 

The possibilities that this type of equip- 
ment may offer are fascinating to consider. 
We have enjoyed the opportunity to discuss 
them with you and to prepare the attached 
material. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Brown, 
Forest Supervisor. 
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HELICOPTER LOGGING APPRAISAL 


Estimate of (1) comparative cost of log- 
ging with Sikorsky Aircraft 8-64 and (2) 
value of advantages that might accrue from 
this type of operation. 

The following assumptions are made: 

1. Merchantable timber is available for 
logging in a tree selection or partial cutting 
method from an area where it is unneces- 
sary, uneconomical, or undesirable to develop 
the road system that would provide oppor- 
tunity for conventional logging methods. It 
might be a scenic area, a critical watershed, 
or other area where a road is actually objec- 
tionable. It might be an area where, because 
of economic or policy restrictions, the mature 
timber just would not be harvested by any 
conventional logging system. 

2. Average timber stand is assumed to be 
25,000 board feet per acre of sawlog and 
peeler log material. Of this stand 40 per- 
cent or 10,000 per acre is available for har- 
vest in the first cut. 

3. To service the area by road, even if per- 
mitted, would cost $4 per thousand (based 
on need of 1 mile of road costing $16,000 per 
mile for each 160 acres.) 

4. Logging area is at an average 5,000-foot 
elevation. It is about 2 miles airline dis- 
tant and 2,000 feet above log landing or 
concentration yard on nearest truck road. 
At least 5 miles of truck haul would be re- 
quired to cover this distance with conven- 
tional truck i 

5. Cutting and bucking cost for helicopter 
logging would be essentially the same as for 
conventional logging. 

6. S-64 helicopter will haul an average 
of 2,000 board feet of logs per trip and make 
12 round trips per hour over the 2-mile 
route. Three choker setters would be re- 
quired for hooking on to logs in the woods 
and one landing chaser would be required 
to unhook at landing on roadside. 

7. Cost of loading logs on to trucks and of 
truck haul beyond roadside landing would 
be no different than that of conventional 
logging. 

8. Helicopter logging operations could be 
carried on for a longer season than could 
ground logging and would only be limited 
when snow became too deep for cutting. It 
could be an essentially yearlong operation. 
The logs would therefore have a higher av- 
erage value than the same logs under con- 
ventional logging methods limited to an av- 
erage 6-month logging season. This higher 
value is because the purchaser would not 
have to go to the expense of cold decking 
the logs for winter mill operation, the lower 
truck haul rates that are available during 
winter months and the absence of deteriora- 
tion in logs that normally takes place in 
stored logs under even the best of condi- 
tions. 

9. Cost of helicopter based on annual use 
of 1,000 hours is $369.46 per hour for opera- 
tion and maintenance. Depreciation cost of 
$249.90 per hour would be absorbed by mili- 
tary and not charged against logging opera- 
tion. 


I. Costs of conventional logging operation: 


1. Falling and bucking-......._.._. $4.35 
2. Yarding ($6.20 regular average 
increased 24 percent for selective 
logging 10,000 per acre) -_.....- 7.68 
Bs BOOB io. cesscrttn satin tan Gals wisi 1.60 
4. Depreciation logging and loading 
CORON i 6 kent ne in menial 1.10 
5. Logging overhead_..._._...-.-. 2.90 
6. Woods fire protection......__._. - 29 
7. Truck log haul—assumed_-_-___.- 10. 00 
8. Logging road maintenance—5 
snlleg 04. 80 DG i nniianianenientin . 40 
9. Truck road construction__._.... 4.00 
10. handling at mill..._........ 1.15 
11. Slash disposal costs—assumed 
RTRERB Rep en—ncctemmemtecninani tints 2.00 
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II. Comparative cost of logging with S—64 
helicopter: 

1. Falling and bucking—average--.. 
2. Yarding: 

12 trips per hour times 2,000 

board feet per trip equals 

24,000 per hour. Hourly op- 

eration cost $369.46 divided 


$4. 35 


15. 39 
Ground crew cost: 3 choker 
setters in woods, one landing 
chaser each at $3 per hour 
equals $12 divided by 24,000 


| 


. Depreciation—loading equip- 
ment (logging machine, not 
Cheageeted ates cee inca. - 22 
. Logging overhead—average--__ _-- 
. Woods fire protection—average__ . 29 
. Truck haul—average less cost of 
5 miles avoided at $0.20 per 
thousand per mile equals $9 
reduced 5 percent because of 
winter hauling savings-_-_-_-~-~-- 
8. Road maintenance on 5-mile 
epp-eawetees, ope cece. 2s 


AQ 


10. Log handling at mill—average 
reduced one-third because of 
cold decking avoided__..___-- fue 
11. Slash disposal—one-half of 


Total cost—woods to mill__--- 35. 57 


If depreciation of machine is charged 
against job add $10.41 per thousand ($249.90 
per hour divided by 24,000) equals $45.98. 

If 1,500 hours annual use is assumed, esti- 
mated operating cost is reduced to $303.13 
per hour or $12.63 per thousand or total 
without depreciation $32.81 and $39.75 with 
depreciation. 

The above analysis indicates that if the 
above assumptions are all correct, logging 
by the S—64 can be done at costs essentially 
competitive with conventional operations; 
provided, depreciation of machine is not 
charged to the logging. No doubt there are 
errors in the estimates. They may be either 
way. For instance, cutting costs may be 
higher than conventional because cutters 
cannot get as close to their work by pickup 
as in average circumstances; or, they may 
be lower because men and tools will be deliv- 
ered right to work area by airlift. 

The advantage of logs delivered fresh to 
mill over a longer season thereby avoiding 
capital tied up in log stockpiles and deterio- 
ration of log value in storage is difficult to 
appraise but is probably between $1 and $2 
per thousand in addition to the reduced costs 
of log hauling and handling recognized in 
items 7 and 10. 

Ill. There are certain additional some- 
what intangible values, that it seems prob- 
able may accrue to the landowner—at least 
in the case of public land. A crude attempt 
at placing a value on these other antici- 
pated benefits follows: 

(a) Value of better conditions for timber 
growth resulting from helicopter selective 
logging leaving a partial growing stock on 
ground. Growth advantage over that fol- 
lowing normal logging is estimated at 100 
board feet per acre per year over a 40-year 
period or total extra growth of 4,000 board 
feet per acre. Value of this growth at aver- 
age stumpage of $25 per thousand is $2.50 
per year. Present worth capital value of 
$2.50 annual income for 40-year period at 
3.6 percent interest rate is $53.40 per acre. 

(b) Reforestation costs avoided, $25 per 
acre. 

(c) Premium value of better watershed and 
esthetic conditions, $30 per acre. 

Total of intangible values, $108.40 per acre. 

The landowner could ize and com- 
pensate for some such values resulting from 
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helicopter logging by making a reduction 
in the asked stumpage price, if necessary to 
do so, to secure this specialized method. In 
this assumed case the $108.40 value per acre 
spread over the 10,000 to be cut per acre 
would result in a reduction of $10.84 per 
thousand in the stumpage price that other- 
wise would be asked. 

It should be recognized that in some sit- 
uations with low value timber the initial 
value does not provide opportunity for such 
an adjustment. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACCEL- 
ERATION ACT OF 1961—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR RANDOLPH 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] spoke a few weeks ago be- 
fore the Alabama League of Munici- 
palities in Montgomery, Ala. His sub- 
ject was the bill—S. 986—which he has 
joined me in sponsoring, to accelerate 
public works construction by State and 
local governments through a 45-percent 
Federal grant program, giving priority 
to those projects which can be initiated 
in 90 days and completed within a year. 

There is hardly a community in the 
country which does not have a backlog 
of needed public facilities. Testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower, of which I am 
chairman, of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, has borne out 
this statement. When the private econ- 
omy is sagging, most economists agree, 
that is the time to move ahead on need- 
ed public expenditures—expenditures 
which must be made sooner or later, in 
any case. 

I am grateful not only for the support 
for this measure which I have received 
from my friend, the Senator from West 
Virginia, but also for his energy and 
ability in going to bat for it in such an 
articulate fashion. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from the Sena- 
tor’s speech before the Alabama League 
of Municipalities be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, TO THE ALABAMA LEAGUE OF Mu- 
NICIPALITIES, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

I have been highly gratified by the response 
of the member communities of your Alabama 
League and of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation to S. 986, or the so-called Clark- 
Randolph-Pell bill. 

As you know, this bill, entitled the “Emer- 
gency Employment Acceleration Act of 1961,” 
was introduced by Senator JoserPH CriarK, of 
Pennsylvania, on February 20, with a view 
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toward having it in a state of near readiness 
when the administration takes its second 
look at the state of the economy this month. 
I was privileged to cosponsor the measure 
with Senator CLarK and Senator CLAIBORNE 
PEt., of Rhode Island. 

Briefly, to summarize the purpose and 
provisions of the proposed legislation, its 
intent is to accelerate public works construc- 
tion by State and local governments by 
offering Federal grants of 45 percent of the 
cost of construction of approved projects. 
It is not a depressed areas bill, but rather, 
a measure which would assist local and State 
governments throughout the country in their 
construction of needed public facilities be- 
yond their present commitments, giving 
priority to those which can be initiated in 
90 days and completed within a year. 

To this end, it would authorize the Presi- 
dent, through any Federal agency he might 
direct, to contract for $500 million in grants 
to the States and their political subdivisions 
to increase their level of capital expenditures. 
The President would have the authority to 
contract for another $500 million after the 
first $500 million has been committed if in 
his opinion, after consultation with the 
Council of Economic Advisers, such a move 
is necessary to bring the recession to an 
end and lower unemployment to the tolerable 
level of 4 percent. 

Though formal hearings have not yet been 
held on this measure, it has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion in the field 
hearings which Senator CriarK has con- 
ducted as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Unemployment. The testi- 
mony in those hearings has been almost 
entirely favorable, and has reflected much 
the same sentiment expressed in the poll 
conducted by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. According to the tabulation of this 
poll furnished Senator CLarK by Mr. Healy 
late in March, of the 60 municipalities that 
had responded at that time, 45 were in fa- 
vor of the program and announced their in- 
tent to use such aid if made available. A 
few of the remaining 15 expressed opposi- 
tion to the program on principle, and others 
indicated difficulty in raising the required 
matching funds. 

However, despite this kind of support, I 
believe we can expect resistance to the bill 
in Congress. Nevertheless, I would draw 
your attention to some of the salient fea- 
tures of the measure. 

First, it is not a wild-spending bill, as it 
will doubtless be assailed by some. It is a 
capital investment bill. In this respect, it 
has always puzzled me how a plant expan- 
sion or improvement program undertaken 
by a private corporation is considered a wise 
and prudent investment, while an expansion 
or improvement in the capital investment of 
public facilities is looked upon as a wild 
and reckless scheme that can lead only to 
bankruptcy. Yet, such a program rests on 
equally sound economic principles of long- 
range planning. 

Secondly, this bill draws upon the prin- 
ciples and experience of one of the most 
successful and respected operations of the 
New Deal—the PWA, which, under the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Ickes, contributed 
so greatly to our public wealth in the form 
of libraries, municipal buildings, and other 
public facilities. Some persons fail to dis- 
tinguish properly between the PWA and 
WPA programs of the 1930's. 

Third, S. 986 embodies the economic prin- 
ciple of countercyclical spending which has 
been applied and repeatedly verified in the 
United States during the past 30 years—that 
is, the principle of increasing the investment 
in public facilities during recession years 
and curtailing such investment during years 
of high employment and full production. 

Fourth, the measure will implement the 
development at the local level of a shelf 
of public works which can be put into ef- 
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fect at the early stages of a recessionary 
trend, and thus soften or inhibit its devel- 
opment. 

Finally, S. 986 in no way encroaches upon 
the authority or responsibilities of State 
and local governments. 

It will still be the responsibility of State 
and municipal leaders to plan and schedule 
their own construction programs. Conse- 
quently, in the implementation of this bill, 
as in many other aspects of contemporary 
operations of Government, the community 
government occupies a significant and vital 
role. 

In this respect, it is important that we 
maintain a continual watchfulness of Fed- 
eral-State and Federal-loca] relationships, in 
order that the integrity of local and State 
governments be not undermined. But is is 
equally important that we look closely at 
the assumption that every instance of Fed- 
eral assistance entails a threat to the inde- 
pendence of local bodies. I yield to no one 
in the importance which I place upon the 
independence and initiative of local gov- 
ernment; I believe this tradition is the 
source of much of the vitality and flexibility 
of American democracy. 

Yet we must be ever alert to those who 
shield their opposition to any social or wel- 
fare advancement by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the cloak of their regard for the 
integrity of local and State governments. A 
just distribution of powers among Federal, 
State and local governments does not imply, 
in the 20th century, an absolute and imper- 
meable compartmentalization of their re- 
spective functions. In recent decades we 
have seen a steady, and I believe a healthy, 
growth in the partnership of Federal, State 
and local governments. And while the role 
and responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment have increased with the growing com- 
plexities of an urban and industrial society, 
the legitimate powers and the appropriate 
exercise of Independence on the part of local 
governments have, by and large, remained 
unfettered. 

The welfare of local government is 
threatened more, I believe, by the apathy 
and lack of information among the general 
citizenry than by encroachments from Wash- 
ington. The average citizen is probably 
much better informed concerning his Con- 
gressman’s position on national tissues than 
he is with regard to his councilmen’s posi- 
tion on local issues. 

If this condition prevails, as I suspect it 
does, it can be corrected first, by the efforts 
of local Officials to stimulate more citizen 
participation through public hearings and 
by opening up to public scrutiny the de- 
cisionmaking process at the local level. 
Secondly, through the efforts of vigilant, in- 
dependent and responsible local press and 
communications media, the sovereignty of 
the people can become a fact as well as an 
ideal. If these requirements are met, I 
have little doubt that local government will 
continue to fulfill a strong and construc- 
tive role in the American democratic 
process, 





RESTRICTED STOCK OPTIONS 


Mr. GORE. Madam President, the 
New York Times of yesterday contained 
a@ news article from Yorktown, N.Y., the 
first two paragraphs of which read as 
follows: 


Rebukes to Senator ALserT GorEe, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, were delivered today by 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, 
and Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of the 
International Business Machines Corp., 
IBM’s annual meeting of stockholders here. 

More than 4,700 stockholders, a record at- 
tendance for IBM, applauded the repri- 
mands to the Senator. He recently intro- 
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duced a bill for the abolition of all incentive 
stock options for key corporation executives 
and yesterday singled out a proposed IBM 
plan as typifying what he considered the 
abuse of such options. 


The Washington Post and Times 
Herald of yesterday carried an Associ- 
ated Press news dispatch that the IBM 
stockholders approved an additional re- 
stricted stock option for its executives 
and that management apparently had 
more than enough votes in hand even 
before Gore’s speech to have the meas- 
ure passed handily at the annual meet- 
ing here today. 

It was not surprising to me that man- 
agement had enough proxies in hand 
to obtain approval of stock options. 
Indeed, it was fully expected and pre- 
dicted. One of the points I have been 
trying to drive home in speeches in the 
Senate is that control of our big cor- 
porations has been effectively wrested 
from the stockholders. 

Another point I have been trying to 
drive home is that restricted stock op- 
tions constitute compensation to cor- 
poration executives and are so intended. 
In a statement printed and distributed 
to stockholders, to which I shall later 
refer, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent of International Business Machines, 
made this point conclusively. 

The principal point I have been try- 
ing to make, however, is that the com- 
pensation, or income, as one may choose 
to cail it, is never subject to the normal 
income tax rates, and in many instances 
entirely escapes even the much lower 
capital gains rate; and that this is un- 
fair, inequitable tax policy. 

I chose to direct the attention of the 
Senate to the stock option plans of IBM 
because they illustrated these three 
points, which I have been trying to em- 
phasize to the Senate. I readily add 
that I have no quarrel with Mr. Thomas 
J. Watson, Jr., as a person, or with the 
company which he heads. It is rather 
as I have said, the system of tax favor- 
itism and income tax avoidance to which 
the restricted stock option lends itself 
which prompted me to speak as I have 
on this subject. 

I should add that Mr. Watson cour- 
teously distributed a copy of my speech 
of April 24 at the stockholders’ meeting, 
along with his reply. In order to be 
equally courteous and fair and in the 
interest of the fullest possible informa- 
tion on this important subject, which I 
intend to bring to issue upon the floor 
of the Senate at the first feasible op- 
portunity, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point a copy of the remarks I made in 
the Senate on April 24 and Mr. Watson’s 
reply of April 25, both of which were 
distributed at the IBM stockholders’ 
meeting. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and reply were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

RestTrRicTep STocK OPTIONS 
(By Senator ALBERT GoRE) 

On April 14 I introduced a bill, S. 1625, to 
put a stop to the granting of restricted stock 
options. In the brief remarks I made upon 
the introduction of this measure, I pointed 
out some of the fallacies in the reasoning of 
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those who have supported this type of low- 
tax compensation. I also pointed out certain 
abuses in comnection with these options, and 
offered some illustrations of the way in which 
this tax avoidance device has been used by 
highly compensated corporate executives to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the tax- 
paying public, and particularly at the ex- 
pense of their own stockholders. 

The response from the public has been 
most heartening. Many stockholders have 
sent me proxy statements they have received 
from their companies detailing the stock 
option plans which have been in effect, or 
which have been proposed. After reading 
some of these proxy statements, I am afraid 
I was altogether too conservative in my esti- 
mates of the profits which corporate insiders 
are making from these options. One state- 
ment showed profits of more than 500 per- 
cent from this manipulation—et a tax rate 
of 25 percent, if at all. 

One proxy statement in particular causes 
me great concern. I refer to the statement 
which was sent to IBM stockholders on 
March 21 of this year in preparation for the 
annual meeting of stockholders at noon to- 
morrow. What particularly disturbs me is 
that the IBM management now proposes to 
grant themselves a second round of options. 

Those who have defended the principle of 
the restricted stock option have leaned heav- 
ily on the argument that very limited num- 
bers of shares have been placed under option, 
and that the harm done to the company and 
the stockholders by virtue of this type of 
stock watering will be small. Now, this argu- 
ment might hold up fairly well were com- 
panies to set aside one small block of stock, 
and when this was exhausted allow no more 
options, 

But, this is not being done. Decent re- 
straint is not being exercised. Company 
insiders are finding that the shares of stock 
set aside for the first round of options have 
all been allotted, and they are, therefore, 
setting aside additional shares for a second, 
or perhaps a third, round. 

IBM adopted a stock option plan in 1956. 
Under that plan, some 130,000 shares were 
granted under option to 61 executives 
through calendar year 1959. No more op- 
tions may be granted under the 1956 plan 
after tomorrow. So, it is now proposed that 
the stockholders, at this annual meeting, 
approve a new plan whereby 100,000 addi- 
tional shares will be set aside for the bene- 
fit of officers and key employees. 

There is apparently no end to this sort of 
rigging. Corporate directors and managers 
can continue, year after year, to set aside 
large blocks of stock for their own benefit, 
and to the detriment of legitimate pur- 
chasers of their company’s stock who must 
go into the open market and purchase at the 
going rate. 

These figures for IBM may not sound 
staggering, but bear in mind that IBM stock 
is a high-priced stock—it is selling now for 
around $720 per share. 

Let me illustrate this point by showing 
what the president of the company, Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., has gained. Under 
the 1956 plan, Mr. Watson was granted an 
option to purchase 7,643 shares of stock at 
a price of 137.70. At current prices, this 
represents compensation, in addition to his 
reguiar annual compensation of more than 
$300,000, of almost $4.5 million. 

And this added compensation is not tax- 
able at the time the option is exercised, at 
which time a real, tangible and measurable 
profit is realized. The tax accrues only at 
such time as the stock is sold, and then at 
a rate of only 25 percent. Should Mr. Wat- 
son choose to retain the optioned stock in 
his estate, then no Income tax will ever be 
paid on this tremendous fortune. Mean- 
while, taxes are withheld from the pay- 
checks of every hourly paid worker em- 
Ployed by IBM. 
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Can it be argued by any reasonable man 
that Mr. Watson needs this extra $4.5 mil- 
lion as an incentive to look after the com- 
pany’s affairs? Can it be successfully argued 
that Mr. Watson would, without this gim- 
mick, leave the company so closely identified 
with his family and in which he, his brother, 
and their mother already own more than 
175,000 shares worth some $125 million? Do 
he and the other highly compensated execu- 
tives need even more cutrate bargain pur- 
chases? 

I hope the stockholders of IBM will rise 
up tomorrow and vote down this new 
scheme. But I hold little hope of this. As 
I have previously pointed out, the managers 
have taken control away from the stock- 
holders, and it is difficult for interested and 
knowledgeable stockholders to get together 
enough proxies to defeat a proposal spon- 
sored by the management. 

It is, therefore, up to the Congress to act 
to protect all stockholders. 





THe IBM Corp.’s REPLy TO SENATOR ALBERT 
Gore’s STATEMENT IN THE U.S. SENATE ON 
APRIL 24, 1961 


(By Thomas J. Watson, Jr.) 


Restricted stock options came into prac- 
tice in American business generally following 
the passage by Congress 11 years ago of the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1950. 

Senator Gore is opposed to stock options as 

embodied in present law. He has introduced 
@ bill in Congress to abolish them. 
' As one of the Nation’s lawmakers, it is 
certainly appropriate for him to propose 
whatever legislation he deems to be in the 
national interest. In developing his argu- 
ments in favor of the passage of his bill, 
Senator Gore has seen fit to single out IBM 
and its management team, and has made 
certain statements concerning us to which 
we feel in fairness to our employees, our 
Iranagement, and our stockholders we must 
respond. 

In connection with the use of such words 
as “rigging,” “stock watering,” and “manipu- 
lation,’ Senator Gore suggests that great 
hurm has been done to the stockholders of 
IBM through restricted stock options grant- 
ed under our 1956 stock option plan approved 
by stockholders in April 1956. 

The corporation feels strongly that in- 
stead of doing harm to the company this 
plan, in fact, has done great good. Spe- 
cifically, attention is directed to these facts: 

1. The plan adhered in all respects to 
what was then and is now the letter and 
spirit of the law. 

2. All participants under the plan were 
granted options at 100 percent of the market 
price on the date of the grant of the option. 
Unless the business prospered, the options 
were worthless. To the extent the business 
prgspered and the options became valuable, 
all stockholders who held stock on the date 
of the granting of options benefited similar- 
ly in the increased value of their holdings. 

3. The shares reserved for stock options in 
the 1956 stock option plan represented less 
than 1 percent of the then outstanding 
shares—a modest percentage in relation to 
the benefits to be derived by stockholders 
from attracting and keeping key employees. 

4,:At the time the 1956 stock option plan 
was approved by stockholders, competition 
in our industry was becoming increasingly 
severe. Our existing competitors and those 
newly entering our field had stock option 
plans with which to attract employees, and 
our key people with long experience in our 
industry were in great demand. IBM has 
come through the last 5 years retaining its 
key management personnel virtually intact 
despite attractive competitive offers, includ- 
ing stock options. The solicitation of our 
key personnel by our competitors has been 
active and persistent. Certainly substantial 
numbers of our executives would have gone 
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with competitive companies offering stock 
option plans if we had not had one during 
this period. 

5. Unlike many stock option plans, the 
corporation’s plan, by allowing only 20 per- 
cent of the shares to become exercisable after 
the expiration of 2 years, 30 percent after 
3 years, 40 percent after 4 years, etc., pro- 
vides a binding and continuing incentive 
to optionees for a period of 9 years. The 9- 
year period for the full exercise of the option 
makes our plan a very conservative one in 
this regard. 

Senator GorE suggests that not only was 
it not in the best interests of our stock- 
holders to establish our 1956 plan, but that 
now in proposing what he calls a “second 
round’’—our proposed 1961 stock option 
plan—-we compound the previous error and 
demonstrate lack of “decent restraint.” He 
implies strongly that the same key employees 
who received stock options under the 1956 
plan will receive a “second, or perhaps a 
third, round” of stock options. In this con- 
nection, we direct attention to the follow- 
ing: 

1. Restricted stock options continue to be 
part of the law of the United States. 

2. Each stock option plan must be ap- 
proved by Stockholders. 

3. Since 1956 when stockholders approved 
the present stock option plan, the corpora- 
tion has grown substantially. Additional 
new competitors have entered our field, and 
executives experienced in our industry con- 
tinue to be in great demand. With the 
growth of the business during the 5 years 
since the original stock option plan, many 
additional executives have moved into posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

As stated in the proxy statement for the 
1961 annual meeting of stockholders, “the 
principal purpose of the proposed stock 
option plan is to provide added incentive for 
these executives who do not have stock 
options and for those who will be rising to 
similar positions of importance within IBM 
during the next 5 years.” The proxy state- 
ment points out that the plan “will be ad- 
ministered by a committee of the board of 
directors composed entirely of directors not 
eligible to participate in the plan.” The 
proxy statement states further that “the 
committee may also find it desirable to con- 
tinue the incentives of present key execu- 
tives as their options under the present 
stock option plan approach expiration or 
their responsibilities increase.” It is sug- 
gested that the committee of outside direc- 
tors who are not themselves eligible to par- 
ticipate in the plan will exercise the same 
good judgment in administering this matter 
as they have in the past in administering 
the general affairs of the corporation. 

4. The number of shares recommended to 
stockholders to be reserved for the 1961 
stock option plan represent only one-half of 
1 percent of the presently outstanding 
shares. As with the 1956 plan, options will 
be granted at 100 percent of the market 
price on the day of such grant. The total 
amount of stock authorized by the 1956 and 
1961 plans will be less than 114 percent of 
the outstanding stock of the corporation. 

In addition to his comments about the 
IBM Co. generally, Senator Gore refers spe- 
cifically to me and my family. I would now 
like to respond to these specific references. 

In the first place, I feel fortunate to have 
been born a son of T. J. Watson, Sr. As one 
of his four children, I inherited one-fourth 
of that portion of his estate which he left 
to his children—one-half outright in IBM 
stock, and one-half in trust. Certainly, this 
inheritance of IBM stock, important when I 
received it and vastly more important now 
through the growth of the company, is a 
very fortunate thing for me and my family. 

On the other hand, it has never seemed to 
me that my holdings in IBM should penalize 
me from being treated in the same way as 
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other executives throughout American busi- 


ness. Apparently, Senator GorE would like 
to have stock options and perhaps even sal- 
ary related to the financial means of the in- 
dividual. Personally, I do not feel that this 
is in keeping with the American tradition 
and I would not wish to maintain my pres- 
ent position if I could not be compensated 
on the same basis as anyone else who might 
hold my position. 

In 1955, the year before the granting of 
our first stock options, IBM ranked 3ist 
among the 100 largest manufacturing cor- 
porations in net earnings compared to the 
1960 position of 1lth. The growth of the 
corporation has been achieved by a policy 
of equal consideration for customers, stock- 
holders, and employees. 

Over the years businesses big and small 
have received their accolades and criti- 
cisms—both in some measure deserved. We 
certainly do not consider ourselves above 
making mistakes. When we do, I hope and 
believe we will have the courage to admit 
them freely and rectify them promptly. 

However, in this case, we cannot find our 
errors either in the law or in the spirit of 
motivation of executives in the best interest 
of corporate growth. 

Senator Gore closes his statement by sug- 
gesting that IBM management has failed to 
protect the interests of our stockholders. 
We do not agree with him. 


Mr. GORE. Madam President, Mr. 

Watson calls attention to the following 
proxy statement for the 1961 annual 
meeting of stockholders: 
The principal purpose of the proposed stock 
option plan is to provide added incentive 
for these executives who do not have stock 
options and for those who will be rising to 
similar positions of importance within 
IBM during the next 5 years. 


Undoubtedly stock options, even in 
reasonably limited amounts, are incen- 
tives, but one wonders about the ‘‘added 
incentive’ to an officer who already 
possesses enormous stockholdings in the 
company and who, in addition, is the 
beneficiary of an unusually large salary. 
It was in this context that I cited Mr. 
Watson’s compensation of $300,000 per 
annum and his enormous personal hold- 
ings of IBM stock, of which he can be 
justifiably proud. 

Mr. Watson makes it perfectly plain 
that insofar as he is concerned, stock 
options are a matter of compensation. 
He says: 

On the other hand, it has never seemed to 
me that my holdings in IBM should penal- 
ize me from being treated in the same way 
as other executives throughout American 
business. Apparently, Senator GorE would 
like to have stock options and perhaps even 
salary related to the financial means of the 
individual. Personally, I do not feel that 
this is in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion and I would not wish to maintain my 
present position if I could not be compen- 
sated on the same basis as anyone else who 
might hold my position. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe the Sena- 
tor has been very fair by including his 
own remarks and the reply of Mr. Wat- 
son. But I note there was certainly 
nothing in the opening speech of the 
Senator from Tennessee with regard to 
stock options which would justify the 
statement made by Mr. Watson, just 
quoted, since there was no intention on 
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the part of the Senator from Tennessee 
that taxes, or whatever payments might 
be made to the Government, should be 
based upon a man’s property holdings. 

Mr. GORE. I never entertained such 
a thought, nor did I express it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There was no such 
expression or implication. The address 
of the Senator from Tennessee was on 
the subject of whether or not the in- 
come tax should be applied to such in- 
come. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct 
and whether the income received by the 
beneficiaries of restricted stock options 
was in fact compensation from the com- 
pany of which they were officers. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. He has been misinter- 
preted by Mr. Watson in this instance, 
I should say. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that in Mr. Watson’s own state- 
ment it is made perfectly plain that he 
considers the restricted stock option a 
form of compensation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe that since 
he emphasizes incentive, and the kind 
of incentive to which he says people re- 
spond, it must be considered as com- 
pensation. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

I believe the facts to be that Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., has received op- 
tions representing compensation of more 
than $4 million since 1956 through the 
restricted stock option device, on which 
he has completely avoided payment of 
all normal income tax. This income, 
which Mr. Watson seems clearly to 
acknowledge as compensation for his 
services from the company of which he 
is an officer, is not taxed at the time the 
option is exercised, at which time a real 
and measurable profit is realized. The 
tax accrues only if and at such time as 
the stock is sold, and then only at the 
low, capital gains rate of 25 percent. 
Should Mr. Watson choose to retain the 
optioned stock in his estate, as I pointed 
out to the Senate earlier this week, then 
no income tax whatsoever, or even any 
capital gains tax whatsoever, will ever 
be paid by anyone on this tremendous 
fortune. And all this is technically legal. 

Yet, some uninformed people say that 
it is impossible to become a millionaire 
with present tax laws. How wrong they 
are. There are many beaten paths to 
virtually overnight multi-million-dollar 
fortunes for the insiders of our large 
corporations. The restricted stock op- 
tion route is certainly one of these well- 
beaten paths. A restricted stock option 
requires neither capital nor risk, nor 
taxes; it is a free ride. 

Now, according to the press, Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller approved all this; not 
only as a matter of Federal law, but 
noted, perhaps with pride, that he had 
successfully supported a bill in the New 
York State Legislature to grant addi- 
tional tax advantages to holders of stock 
options. Perhaps I will be pardoned for 
wondering as to just what more tax ad- 
vantage than those I have already de- 
scribed Governor Rockefeller would 
think the holders of stock options should 
be entitled. 

What measure of social justice do you 
find, Governor Rockefeller, in the com- 
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plete avoidance of normal income tax 
on a large portion of his income by the 
president of a corporation, while such 
taxes are withheld from the weekly pay- 
checks of other workers and most Ameri- 
can citizens? 

Or, do you consider this sectionalism 
for me to raise such questions, Governor 
Rockefeller, as you seemed to indicate 
by your reference to me as “a certain 
southern Senator?” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is hard to con- 
ceive what additional advantages he 
might give, unless he might propose 
that that if one had not exercised the 
option and the stock went down in value, 
he might take a loss in his income tax 
report. 

Mr. GORE. At least some boards of 
directors have reduced the price at 
which the option could be exercised. I 
will be happy if Governor Rockefeller 
will explain his views fully in this re- 
gard. I have wired him requesting ad- 
ditional information. Perhaps it is in 
this field that his real liberalism will 
begin to show. 

Perhaps Governor Rockefeller would 
be interested to know that recently a 
certain southern Senator successfully 
led a fight for passage of an unemploy- 
ment compensation bill of which the 
State of New York is a great beneficiary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The southern Sen- 
ator whose identity is so modestly dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Tennessee 
was, of course the Senator from Ten- 
nessee himself. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able senior 
Senator from Illinois. As the Senator 
will recall, the question of provincialism 
versus the national viewpoint was raised 
very clearly in debate on the unemploy- 
ment compensation extension bill. 
Some of those who took a provincial 
point of view, including some of my own 
constituents, suggested that under the 
bill Tennessee would pay more by way 
of payroll taxes than the citizens of the 
State would receive in benefits; whereas 
New York State would receive benefits 
greatly in excess of her contributions. 
But I did not take the provincial point 
of view, and I was a bit disappointed 
that Governor Rockefeller would so re- 
fer to me in his statement in New York. 
However, perhaps he did not expect to 
be quoted. 

The 1950’s have been referred to as 
the “decade of the compensation gim- 
mick.” Following World War II, and 
the tremendous business boom of the 
1940’s, highly compensated corporate 
executives began to cast about for ways 
to increase their compensation and, at 
the same time, to avoid paying their fair 
share of the tax load. 

Of course, no executive, or his press 
agent, is likely to come right out and 
publicly admit that the various gim- 
micks they have tried were designed to 
avoid taxes. Generally it is claimed 
that these gimmicks are necessary to 
attract and hold capable executives, or 
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that some extra “incentive” is needed if 
an executive is going to perform his job. 

One of the first gimmicks was the 
“merit pay increase.” It was not long 
before the pay increases under various 
merit plans had become so automatic so 
to become meaningless—meaningless, 
that is, except insofar as the pay of 
corporate executives was increased with- 
out any commensurate increase in 
benefits to the stockholders or to the 
public. 

Then the “bonus” plan came into 
vogue. Prior to 1945, less than 20 per- 
cent of the leading companies had bonus 
plans, but by 1959 about 60 percent had 
these plans. The tax gimmick here 
was to delay receipt of a large part of 
the bonus and thus likely spread it out 
over a period of years so as to lower the 
effective tax rate of the highly com- 
pensated executive. 

Even this did not prove to be enough 
of a break to satisfy some, so resort to 
restricted stock options came more and 
more into play. Today we have a weird 
assortment of types of executive com- 
pensation making up a package of 
benefits and gimmicks of tax favoritism. 
Studies have shown that today more 
than 80 percent of our large corpora- 
tions use some method of compensation 
other than salary for their executives. 
And, let me repeat, most of these other 
forms of compensation have a tax gim- 
mick as their main attraction. 

Earlier this month, I introduced a bill 
to put a stop to the granting of restricted 
stock options. In my opinion, the re- 
stricted stock option is one of the most 
indefensible of the extra-compensation 
devices. 

What is the justification given by 
management for this raid on the com- 
pany, and this shifting of the tax burden 
to the ordinary salaried or hourly em- 
ployee who has no escape from the with- 
holding tax? 

We hear talk of “incentives,” and of 
attracting and holding capable em- 
ployees through stock options. 

Most of the arguments advanced by 
spokesmen for the large corporations in 
favor of the restricted stock option boil 
down to one. It is said that generous 
stock option plans, or similar tax subter- 
fuges, are necessary to attract and hold 
capable executive talent. This repre- 
sents poor logic, indeed. 

If no corporation could offer restricted 
stock options, all would start from the 
same mark in the race to attract capable 
employees. 

A virile and vital organization, be it a 
corporation, a church, a civic club, a 
government agency, will attract capable 
men and will develop its own effective 
leadership without special gimmicks. 

As for holding capable executives, once 
they have been developed, here again, if 
all corporations are in the same position 
vis-a-vis restricted stock options, no 
established company can, by using this 
bait, successfully raid another estab- 
lished company for trained executive 
talent. Conversely, when one group of 
corporations gives its management em- 
ployees restricted stock options, others 
may find it necessary to do likewise. 

Now, it may well be that if no corpo- 
ration is able to offer restricted stock 
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options some capable men will leave 
established corporations and start up 
new companies of their own. This 
would not be an unhealthy development, 
and the whole society would be the 
gainer for it. 

Several things can be said against the 
restricted stock option. 

First, as I have already pointed out, it 
serves as a device to lower the effective 
tax rate on the compensation of corpo- 
rate executives. This is inequitable and 
unfair and results in a loss of revenue to 
the Government in sizable amounts. It 
has been estimated that this loss runs as 
high as $100 million per year. I believe 
this to be a most conservative estimate. 
These benefits flow to a very restricted 
few. 

Second, the granting of these options 
in large amounts serves to water the 
stock in the hands of all stockholders, 
since the company receives less than the 
stock is worth when the option is ex- 
ercised. The value of each share of stock 
in the hands of legitimate purchasers is 
lessened with the award of each option 
to an insider. 

Third, this practice serves to discour- 
age the vigorous growth of new and 
smaller companies which might pose a 
challenge to the Big Three’s and Big 
Four’s of so many industry groups. To 
the extent that corporations do hold 
their executives by means of stock 
options, management does not tend to 
pull out of large and well-established 
concerns and set up competing com- 
panies. ‘This, then, serves directly to 
encourage oligopolies and monopolistic 
practices. 

Fourth, restricted stock options en- 
courage, in many instances, unwise 
corporate policies, policies which may 
tend to increase temporarily the market 
price of the company’s stock and the 
value of stock options held by corporate 
officials, but which, in the long run, may 
adversely affect the corporation and the 
public. I shall speak further on this 
point at a later date. 

I have recently had some interesting 
conversations with corporate officials, in 
confidence, of course, and with members 
of boards of directors. The restricted 
stock option question is a subject of 
sharp division within the business com- 
munity itself, because the restricted 
stock option is a device which provides 
an incentive that is personal in charac- 
ter, an incentive which may operate 
adversely rather than beneficially to the 
corporation. 

What really motivates a corporate 
executive to do a decent job? 

According to psychologists, like other 
people, he is motivated by a need for 
self-expression, by a feeling of contrib- 
uting, by a sense of responsibility, by 
the desire for approval and prestige, and 
through fear of being surpassed. Does 
a tax gimmick fit in here? I hardly 
think so. 

What about executive mobility? How 
much does one have to do for a corpo- 
rate executive to get him to stay with a 
company that has employed him and 
promoted him and given him positions 
of responsibility? 
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According to studies which have been 
conducted among various companies, as 
many as 87 percent of corporate execu- 
tives have worked for only one company 
since becoming a corporate officer. This 
does not indicate to me that any corpo- 
ration is threatened with collapse by vir- 
tue of a great exodus of corporate 
officials. 

What is a corporate executive worth, 
anyhow? According to some manage- 
ment experts: 

Of every 10 top executives, 2 are topnotch 
men—aggressive and alert; 6 are satisfac- 
tory—good, but not spectacular. The two 
remaining are utter misfits. 


In my opinion, many corporate officers 
are overpaid. They certainly do not need 
extra gimmicks to avoid payment of 
their fair share of taxes, which is the 
principal point I am trying to empha- 
size today. 

Does the highly paid executive do a 
better job? Not necessarily. 

If one measures success by company 
profits, competent studies show that 
companies operated by executives mak- 
ing $100,000 per year are not more suc- 
cessful than companies operated by 
executives making $75,000 per year. 

One of our largest corporations, Chrys- 
ler, has lost $7 million over the past 3 
years, according to recent press reports. 
But Mr. Colbert continues to draw a 
large salary, and the stockholders were 
unable to oust him at the recent annual 
meeting. What is the top management 
of Chrysler really worth to the public 
at large and to the stockholders of the 
company? Mr. Colbert reportedly re- 
ceived compensation amounting to $235,- 
oa in 1958. His company was in the 
red. 

What are these top corporate officials 
really worth? Let us look at some analy- 
ses based on 1958 earnings. 

Arthur B. Homer, received compensa- 
tion amounting to $511,000 from Bethle- 
hem Steel. This was 37 cents for every 
$100 of profit made by that company. Is 
he worth that to the stockholders? In 
addition to Mr. Homer, nine other Beth- 
lehem executives were each paid $300,000 
or more. 

Mr. Charles M. White received $358,- 
560, or 58 cents for every $100 of net 
profit, from Republic Steel. 

Mr. George Romney received 77 cents 
for every $100 made by American Motors. 

The top two executives of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Mr. William S. 
Paley and Mr. Frank Stanton, received 
almost $3 for every $100 of profit made 
by that company. 

Are these people really worth this to 
their stockholders and to the public? 
Do they deserve the stock option gim- 
mick in addition? Should they pay their 
fair share of taxes? 

Not all corporate executives are in this 
category, I am glad to say. One of the 
most successful companies in the coun- 
try, A.T. & T., is directed by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederick R. Kappel. He re- 
ceived only $207,000 in compensation, or 
2 cents for every $100 of company profits. 
Is this company less successful than the 
others I have mentioned? Obviously 
not. 
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Here is what Mr. Clarence B. Randall, 
writing in Dun’s Review last year, had 
to say about the excessively high com- 
pensation of management: 

When a man who plainly has enough asks 
continually for more on the grounds that ke 
needs incentives, ordinary people react in 
anger. Even good citizens wonder whether 
a society which permits this is organized on 
the right lines. 


He went on to say, in reference to cer- 
tain alleged abuses of labor: 


If featherbedding is to be stopped at the 
bottom, it must be stopped at the top. 


Mr. President, the richest and the 
thickest featherbedding in our society 
today is accomplished by the insiders of 
our large corporations. Apparently 
there is no way in which this condition 
can be corrected by the action of the 
stockholders. 

There is apparently no end to the 
greed of corporate executives, and there 
is apparently no way for the stockholders 
to regain control of their companies, 
particularly the larger ones. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think an article 
in one of today’s newspapers concerning 
the stockholders’ meeting at General 
Electric is pertinent. The article states 
that the vote on a motion to have an 
investigation within the company, to 
determine whether the top officials had 
known of the price-fixing operations, 
was 69,886,335 against such an investi- 
gation and 1,404,850 in favor of it. It 
is hard for me to believe, however many 
stockholders are represented, in a ratio 
of 69 million-plus to 1.4 million-plus, that 
that is a reflection of the feeling of the 
stockholders of General Electric, when 
the article states that casting this num- 
ber of votes at the meeting were some 
2,750 stockholders. This bears out the 
statement of the Senator from Tennessee 
that our large corporations are managed 
by a handful of people. In this instance, 
2,750 persons were present to cast more 
than 70 million votes. 

Mr. GORE. Those proxies undoubt- 
edly were obtained well in advance of 
the meeting. Indeed, that is the current 
practice, not only of General Electric 
but of other companies, as well. 

It is interesting to observe that some 
of the officials of the corporations which 
have been convicted for conspiracy to 
defraud the U.S. Government through 
price rigging were holders of restricted 
stock options. 

I shall make an additional speech, 
after some further inquiry, into the kind 
of incentive that a restricted option 
gives. I have approached this subject 
primarily from the standpoint of equity 
and fairness in tax law. I am not cer- 
tain that the type of incentive which 
is being provided to corporate executives 
does not go even more importantly to 
the heart of our free enterprise system. 
At least, I wish to examine that phase 
of the problem further. 

Around 1900, a large percentage of 
the top managers of corporations were 
owners of a substantial interest in the 
corporations. Today this is not the case. 
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Our large corporations are managed by 
a group of professional managers who 
are not effectively accountable to any- 
one, least of all to their own stockholders. 

As I have said, these highly compen- 
sated executives are not satisfied with 
what they have. They want ever more 
and more, and at a reduced tax rate. 
The restricted stock option fits in beauti- 
fully. 

Now, the stockholders and the general 
public might be willing, up to a point, 
to overlook a small amount of stock 
option manipulation by insiders. But 
these men are not willing to stop at any 
reasonable point. They want more and 
more. 

Companies are now starting on their 
second or third round of options. Top 
management wants to become even more 
highly compensated at even lower tax 
rates. 

The stockholders of this country are 
beginning to wake up to the dangers of 
the stock option racket. I have had 
letters and telegrams from all over the 
country encouraging me to keep up the 
fight against this abuse. 

But stockholders are as yet unable to 
protect themselves from management. 
It is up to the Congress to act to pro- 
tect the stockholders and the public. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I happened to be going 
to the telephone when the Senator was 
speaking about the Governor of my 
State of New York. I took occasion to 
get a copy of the text of the Governor’s 
speech in order to read it. I should like 
to make two observations, if the Sena- 
tor, with his usual courtesy, will permit 
me to do so. 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I read the newspaper 
article to which the Senator referred. 
So far as personal courtesy is concerned, 
the Senator from Tennessee knows that 
Governor Rockefeller is a man of char- 
acter and distinction. I do not believe 
he would be intentionally discourteous 
or would make any reference which 
could, at least wittingly, be so construed. 
I am sure the Governor will make that 
clear to the Senator in reply to the tele- 
gram which the Senator has said he sent 
to the Governor. 

However, the two factual points I 
should like to make—and I have not had 
an opportunity to question Governor 
Rockefeller—relate to statements which 
must be taken in the context of a rather 
large-scale movement in our State, in- 
cluding job development and other ac- 
tivities, to make a congenial activity for 
the retention of business and the secur- 
ing of new business for the State of New 
York. 

I feel certain that the Governor him- 
self will respond to the Senator from 
Tennessee, but I think it is only fair that 
I should make some point of the general 
frame of reference in which the Gover- 
nor was speaking at the opening of what 
I understand is a rather new and en- 
larged plant which will provide a large 
amount of employment. It was the 
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opening of a new IBM plant which was 
the occasion for the Governor’s remarks 
on this subject. 

There has been a long and very suc- 
cessful movement in the State of New 
York, on the part of the commissioner 
of commerce and the Governor, looking 
to the employment of enormous numbers 
of people in our State. Some 7 million 
persons are employed in our State. 

The other point relates to unemploy- 
ment compensation, again a matter of 
pertinence to my State. I think the 
Senator from Tennessee knows that New 
York has often led the country in terms 
of desirable social welfare legislation. 
In respect of unemployment compensa- 
tion, it is a fact that we had already 
passed an unemployment compensation 
statute which had a trigger point not 
quite reached when Congress acted, but 
which, when reached, would have as- 
sured us of an improvement in unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. Of all 
the States which will probably be likely 
to repay in terms of whatever they get 
out of the system which the Federal 
Government has created, certainly New 
York is the most likely to repay in full. 

I make these observations so that the 
record which the Senator is making may 
be complete as to the point precisely 
made by the Governor in terms of his 
views on stock options. I feel certain 
that, as is characteristic of him, he will 
respond in full to whatever questions 
the Senator has asked him. 

Mr.GORE. I thank the Senator from 
New York. I sent a telegram to Gover- 
nor Rockefeller at the same time I sent 
one to Mr. Thomas Watson. Mr. 
Thomas Watson happens to be in France. 
I received a reply from him, and I have 
placed it in the Recorp, as I have also, 
as I think the Senator knows, the state- 
ment which Mr. Watson distributed. 

When I receive a reply from Governor 
Rockefeller, I shall be happy to place 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp—with 
the consent of the Senate, of course. 

I can understand that sometimes one 
may say something in an attempt at 
humor or facetiousness, perhaps in an 
attempt to amuse an audience, which, 
when viewed in cold print, may appear 
in a different light. I do not know that 
was the case in this instance. But I 
thought the Governor’s reference to me 
as “a certain southern Senator” was 
hardly typical of the caliber of the re- 
marks he usually addresses to the pub- 
lic. If there is one thing I have sought, 
it is to be a Member of the U.S. Senate. 
I have looked upon this body as a na- 
tional body; and I do not believe the 
question of restricted stock options is 
a sectional matter, nor do I believe it is 
a matter of New York law or Tennessee 
law. Instead, it is a matter of national 
tax policy. Therefore, I did not quite 
understand, nor do I now quite under- 
stand, just why I should be referred to 
in so sectional a way, in connection with 
a serious issue of national tax policy 
which I have been attempting to raise. 

With reference to the “congenial” 
climate for business which the able 
Senator from New York says has been 
brought about in New York, let me say 
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that for the past 8 years, there has been 
such a “congenial” climate for the large 
taxpayers of this country. But I do not 
think we should have a system of taxa- 
tion under which one man would re- 
ceive, from stock options, income repre- 
senting more than $4 million, since 1956, 
on which not one dime of normal income 
tax will be paid, whereas the ordinary 
citizen has deducted from his paycheck, 
every Friday afternoon, his share of 
taxes. I simply do not believe that is 
fair or equitable. 

I am sorry that the Governor of New 
York seemed to endorse that. I hope 
that in his reply he will make his posi- 
tion clear and explicit; and, as I have 
stated, I shall be happy to request that 
it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pIcK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ihope the Senator from 
Tennessee will not mistakenly regard 
what I have said as an indication that 
I consider such an attitude toward re- 
stricted stock options as representing an 
element in the congeniality of the busi- 
ness climate. I was referring to the fact 
that the statement by the Governor of 
New York was made in the frame of ref- 
erence of the opening of a plant in New 
York, and it must be assumed that the 
statement was made in an effort to at- 
tract business to New York. 

My point is that his statement was 
not made directly in reference to the law 
in regard to stock options. So I believe 
his statement must be considered within 
that frame of reference and must be con- 
sidered as being peripheral to his appear- 
ance and his presence on that occasion. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, like the 
able Senator from New York, I have not 
had the benefit of the text of the Gov- 
ernor’s remarks. I asked for it, and I 
am sure it will be forthcoming. 

I believe the Recorp should show that 
Governor Rockefeller did recommend to 
the New York Legislature that it exempt 
all holders of restricted stock options 
from all normal State income tax at the 
time they exercise their option—at which 
time, as the Senator from New York 
knows, there is a real, tangible, and 
measurable profit or income. But, in- 
stead, the Governor recommended to the 
legislature that that tax be postponed 
until such time as the stock, on which 
a profit—real and tangible—had already 
been realized, was sold—if it ever was 
sold. The tax levied upon sale was also 
to be the lower capital gains tax. So, 
at least, I was informed by certain tax 
authorities in the State of New York. 

However, I am perfectly willing to have 
the Governor of New York state his po- 
sition. I believe I have correctly stated 
the nature of the bill he recommended 
to the New York Legislature. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In fairness to all con- 
cerned, I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee should even reserve his view on 
that point. I, personally, am not ac- 
quainted with the details of the bill or 
with the Governor’s expressed position 
in regard to it. But I think in fairness 
to the Governor, he should have an op- 
portunity to state fully his position in 
that connection. I still hope that any 
personal references or allusions on 
either side will be dismissed, as two gen- 
tlemen would dismiss them, in order to 
reach the substance of the matter. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me quotations from the Governor’s 
remarks at the time he approved the bill 
in 1959. The quotations I have here 
were dictated to me over the telephone. 
But I am perfectly willing to abide by 
the Senator’s suggestion that we permit 
the Governor to state specifically his 
views. 

If he desires to discuss this matter 
with me, either privately or publicly— 
although we could not do it publicly, 
here on the floor of the Senate—I would 
welcome such an opportunity. of 
course, I do not wish to suggest a public 
debate; but I would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with any loyal, honor- 
able American the social justice and 
equity of a deferral of taxes on stock 
options. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Also in fairness to Mr. 
Watson, whom I also know—and he is 
also a distinguished citizen of New 
York—I believe it should be said that 
in. his case, too, regardless of whatever 
may be the merits of the controversy, 
we are dealing with a distinguished gen- 
tleman who has given very important 
community leadership in New York. He 
was chairman of the commission on 
youth and delinquency—a commission 
of which I happened to be the initiator 
when I was attorney general of New 
York. I mention that, not because the 
Senator from Tennessee cannot go after 
him as hard as he likes—— 

Mr. GORE. Oh, Mr. President, I am 
not attempting to do that. 

Mr. JAVITS. But I mention it only 
because I think the Recorp should show 
the total story, and also because I be- 
lieve we should know something about 
his record. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator from 
New York does not mistake any attempt 
I have made as an attempt “to go after 
Mr. Watson.” I have said that I have 
no personal differences with Mr. Wat- 
son. I do not believe I have ever met 
him. I know he testified last year, be- 
fore the Committee on Government 
Operations, on the question of taxation, 
and testified in a way which I approved. 

In that connection, I refer now to 
pages 96 and 97 of the hearings, where 
he said: 

We must balance our budget, and even 
strive for debt reduction. To do this may 
well require more taxes, for we must spend 
more in the areas where the Soviets are 
ahead or are moving up. 
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In Mr. Watson’s testimony there are 
other statements of which I wholeheart- 
edly approve. 

The point I was making was that since 
1956 he has received restricted stock op- 
tions representing an income of more 
than $4 million, on which all normal 
income tax, under the law, is avoided, 
and on which all capital gains tax may 
be avoided by him. 

I have raised the question, not be- 
cause Mr. Watson has been immoral, 
not because Mr. Watson has operated il- 
legally, not because he is a bad character 
in any way, but because he typifies the 
incorrectness, the wrongness, of the 
policy of the Government by which we 
lay the heavy hand of income taxes on 
every man who makes $40 a week, and 
then allow presidents of corporations to 
get an income of millions, on which 
normal income taxes are completely 
avoided. 

I say that is wrong and this Congress 
ought to do something about it. I cited 
IBM and Mr. Watson only because he 
and the company and the stock option 
plans of the company illustrated this 
point. I want to go even further and 
say that there are far more glaring ex- 
amples of inequity with respect to stock 
option plans than the IBM plan. I will 
cite some at a later date. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In order to put a proper 
period to our discussion, I should like to 
state that in what I said to the Senator 
I was speaking only personally about two 
men I know very well, one the distin- 
guished Governor of my State, and the 
other a distinguished business leader, 
and on the substantive question I reserve 
judgment. I have listened to the re- 
marks with great interest, and will read 
with great interest the discourse which 
has taken place. Certainly, whatever 
is considered to be incentive compensa- 
tion—and I think Americans are accus- 
tomed to the idea that people with spe- 
cial abilities must be well paid—must be 
measured against the fair share of the 
tax burden. I assure the Senator from 
Tennessee I will examine the question 
with an open mind. I think the Sena- 
tor knows I will not be found lacking in 
making known my own instincts for so- 
cial justice, which I think the Senator 
has found to be true of me. 

Mr. GORE. I not only answer affirm- 
atively to that statement; I acknowl- 
edge with pride and pleasure that the 
able Senator has, on several occasions, 
supported motions which I have offered, 
having as their goal a measure of equi- 
table tax reform. 

Inequitable tax policy is one of the 
crying injustices of our time. It is one 
of the central themes, and will be one 
of the central themes for years to come. 
I am very happy that, for the first time 
in several years, we received a few days 
ago a tax message from the President of 
the United States recommending cer- 
tain tax reforms. I thought that mes- 
sage was more important for what. it 
portended than for what it specifically 
recommended, because it represented a 
start toward equitable tax reform. 
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I intend to offer an amendment, at the 
first feasible opportunity, to strike down 
the tax advantages of restricted stock 
options. At that time I will solicit the 
support of the able and distinguished 
Senator from New York; and before that 
time I will solicit the support of the able 
and distinguished President of the 
United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, or does he prefer to com- 
plete his speech? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to con- 
gratulate the Senator, first, on a most 
incisive and interesting speech dealing 
with a matter of great public concern. 

My own interest in the speech is pri- 
marily in connection with the closing of 
a tax loophole dealing with restricted 
stock options, to which the Senator has 
referred. 

I suppose for the Recorp I ought to 
disclose that I am a stockholder of 
IBM—not in large amount—and that I 
probably marked my proxy in favor of 
a stock option for Mr. Watson. I know 
Mr. Watson personally, although not 
well. I have a very high regard for him 
as an individual and as a citizen. I am 
sure when he said, in testifying about 
our defense posture last year, that 
higher taxes would be necessary, he 
would be only willing to do his fair share 
of paying higher taxes if, as, and when 
these loopholes are closed and stock op- 
tions are equitably cut. 

It seems to me it is utterly inequi- 
table for a corporate executive to be 
given a restricted stock option and then 
to be able to ride with it until his death, 
have it go into his estate, have it re- 
valued as of the date of his death, and 
if it is subsequently sold by his estate 
more than 6 months later, for the estate 
to be able to take a capital gains, or 
even a capital loss, on the subsequent in- 
crease or decrease in the value of the 
stock. 

Would the Senator tell us whether 
this problem is dealt with in the tax 
message of the President? 

Mr. GORE. As the Senator knows, 
the President’s message was limited in 
scope, as perhaps was inevitable, if not 
absolutely necessary, by reason of the 
short time he has been in office. I do 
not think the message dealt with this 
subject matter. I hope that by the time 
the tax bill comes to the Senate the 
Treasury and the President will have 
had time to submit to us a recommenda- 
tion for the closing of this particular 
loophole, which seems to be so inequi- 
table, so unfair, so indefensible, so un- 
justified, and which, as I go into it 
further, seems to operate as a demoraliz- 
ing influence, rather than as a benefi- 
cial influence, upon corporate executives. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I see on the floor of the 
Senate the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], who, as well 
as the Senator from Tennessee, is a val- 
ued member of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, to which this tax loophole 
closing bill will be referred. The Sena- 
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tor from Illinois, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, the Senator from Wisconsin, the 
Senator from Michigan, the Senator 
from Oklahoma, and several other Mem- 
bers of this body had during the past few 
years, gone out of their way to press the 
Eisenhower administration to close some 
of these tax loopholes. It now appears 
that, at least to a substantial extent, the 
present administration is in sympathy 
with our efforts. I am confident that 
when the tax bill gets to the Finance 
Committee my two friends who are on 
the floor will make every effort to report 
the bill out of the Finance Committee 
with the loophole-closing provisions 
retained. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

With reference to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois, I should like 
to point out that the record of his per- 
formance would hardly bear out a char- 
acterization of him as a shrinking violet 
in disagreements with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. The Senator has not 
been bashful in bringing his disagree- 
ments to the Senate. It may well be pos- 
sible that the able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will have a chance to vote not 
only upon this tax loophole but also upon 
others before the hot August days send 
us home. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I know my colleagues 
are as happy as I was to see the Presi- 
dent recommend the curtailing of the 
amount of business expense deductions 
permitted to wealthy taxpayers, includ- 
ing corporations. Senators will recall 
that we were successful in having some 
such measure passed by the Senate last 
year. I hope that, with the President’s 
support, we can get it also passed by the 
House of Representatives this year. 

I was happy to note that the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] were also 
recommended by the President. 

I think I can understand why, politi- 
cally, we did not have an Executive rec- 
ommendation to eliminate the notorious 
oil depletion allowance with reference 
to which the Senator from Illinois has 
taken so fine a lead, but I suspect—lI 
have no right to say so, but I suspect— 
that if we were successful in that regard 
this year, we would not be met with a 
veto, either. 

Mr. GORE. I hope that the measures 
which would accomplish worthwhile, 
though limited, tax reform, which Pres- 
ident Kennedy has recommended, will be 
only the beginning; that after the 
Treasury officials, the Internal Revenue 
Service personnel, and the President, as 
well as the committees of Congress, have 
had further opportunity to explore and 
to study the need for tax reform, we 
shall have a major tax-reform bill for 
consideration early next year. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the junior Senator from 
Tennessee for his very able speech, and 
for the leadership he is giving in bring- 
ing te the attention of the country the 
abuses under the various stock option 
plans for corporation executives. 
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TRUTH IN LENDING BILL 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEvuBERGER], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania {Mr. CiarK], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrueninG], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BarTLeETT], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], who is the present distin- 
guished Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SmitH], and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to assist economic stabilization by 
requiring the full disclosure of financing 
costs in connection with the extension of 
consumer credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1740) to assist in the pro- 
motion of economic stabilization by re- 
quiring the disclosure of finance charges 
in connection with extensions of credit, 
introduced by Mr. Dovctas (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
year the Subcommittee on Production 
and Stabilization of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency held 
extensive hearings on a similar full dis- 
closure or truth in lending bill. 

The testimony before the committee 
revealed a number of major abuses in 
the field of consumer credit. 

The president of the Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., presented 
detailed evidence of abuses in the field 
of automobile insurance because of the 
risk of misclassification. President Ny- 
borg stated that— 

There are thousands of unsuspecting 
victims to whom it is unlikely that any resti- 
tution will be made, because they don’t 
know that they have been victimized. 
Failure to disclose the component costs of 
the time contract have made this scheme 
possible, and allowed it to continue until 
it was halted by action of the various State 
insurance commissioners, the investigations 
and expose by the better business bureaus, 
and the evidence brought out in hearings 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Auto- 
mobile Marketing Practices. 

Widespread misclassification of collision 
insurance risks had the practical effect of 
wholesale “packing” of automobile time 
payment contracts with excessive insurance 
charges, a reverse twist of the usual pro- 
cedure. 


Many witnesses presented detailed 
case histories that borrowers were being 
charged exorbitant rates of interest on 
credit contracts. Rates of interest that 
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amounted to 50, 60, 70, or even in excess 
of 100 percent were common. 

Lawyers representing the Legal Aid 
Society, and the Committee for Fair 
Credit Practices of Illinois testified in 
regard to the skyrocketing rate of per- 
sonal bankruptcies which resulted from 
individuals being overburdened with 
credit. Also witnesses testified about 
abuses in the field of wage assignments 
and garnishments which have affected 
so many of our citizens. 

Mr. Earl B. Schwulst, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, testified about 
abuses in the field of teenage credit. 
Mr. Schwulst stated: 

Teen-age credit is something like teaching 
youngsters to use narcotics * * * merchants 
and merchant associations ought to repudi- 
ate this sort of thing * * * it is the kind 
of thing that gives the Russians ammunition 
against our private enterprise system. * * * 


Other witnesses urged that Federal 
legislation be devised to protect the pre- 
payment rights of individuals who have 
entered into credit contracts. 

The full disclosure bill which is now 
being proposed does not attempt to cor- 
rect all of these abuses. In fact it is 
limited to requiring the disclosure of 
information about the cost of credit. 
Although many other abuses which were 
related to the ccmmittee are matters 
of major concern and matters which 
should require immediate attention, it 
seems preferable, at least at the pres- 
ent, to limit severely the scope of Fed- 
eral legislation to the requirement of 
the disclosure of the true cost of credit 
and to leave to the States the preroga- 
tive of enacting legislation to correct 
these other abuses. 

TECHNIQUES OF CREDIT CAMOUFLAGE 


The typical consumer is faced with a 
bewildering variety of rate statements 
and charges when he buys an article 
or borrows money on the installment 
plan. For example, a consumer who 
desires to obtain credit for a $100 pur- 
chase to be repaid in monthly install- 
ments is usually confronted with one 
of the following alternatives: 

First. No rate is quoted: The borrower 
is told that the charges will be $10 down 
and $10 a month. Neither the total 
finance charge nor the finance rate is 
disclosed. 

Second. The add-on ratc: The bor- 
rower is told that the finance charge 
will be $6 on the $100 loan. The lender 
represents this to the borrower as being 
a 6-percent rate. This quoted rate is a 
play on the digit 6. The actual rate 
is almost 12 percent, or nearly double 
the stated rate, because a borrower over 
a period of the year only has the use 
of approximately $50 credit rather than 
the $100 face amount. 

In other words, the interest is charged 
on the original amount of the debt and 
not on the outstanding balance, which 
with regular installment payments will 
amount to only one-half the initial 
obligation. 

Third. The discount rate: This is a 
variation of the add-on rate. In the 
case of the add-on the borrower receives 
$100 in cash or goods and must pay back 
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$106. In the case of the discount tech- 
nique the borrower receives $94 but re- 
pays $100. The finance charge again is 
$6 and is often represented as being 6 
percent. Again, the actual rate is al- 
most 12 percent, or twice the quoted rate. 

Fourth. A simple monthly rate: This 
rate statement method is usually quoted 
by small loan companies, credit unions, 
and by retailers using revolving credit 
plans. The normal representation is 
that the finance rate is 1 percent or 1 
percent per month. The simple annual 
rate in this case is 12 times the quoted 
figure, or 12 percent. 

Fifth. Loading of fees or the discount 
plus fee system: Sometimes lenders com- 
pound the camouflaging of credit by 
loading on all sorts of extraneous fees, 
such as exhorbitant fees for credit life 
insurance, excessive fees for credit in- 
vestigation and all sorts of loan proc- 
essing fees which rightfully should be in- 
cluded in the percentage rate statement. 

REQUIREMENTS OF BILL 


The central purpose of the “truth in 
lending” bill is to prevent the excessive 
and untimely use of credit by consumers 
which arises out of the ignorance of the 
cost of credit. The full disclosure of the 
costs of consumer credit will help pre- 
vent the uninformed use of credit which 
contributes to economic instability. 

The bill I propose today is both a very 
simple and extremely moderate meas- 
ure. It would require that anyone en- 
gaged in the business of extending credit 
at the retail level fully disclose the price 
of credit to the borrower, in writing, be- 
fore the transaction is consummated. 

The bill requires the following infor- 
mation to be disclosed: 

First. The cash price or delivered price 
of the property or service to be pur- 
chased, in the case of installment sales 
credit. 

Second. The amount, if any, to be 
credited as down payment and/or trade- 
in when financing the purchase of any 
goods. 

Third. The difference between the 
amounts set forth above. In other words, 
the amount of the purchase price to be 
financed. 

Fourth. The charges, individually 
itemized, which are paid or to be paid 
by any borrower in connection with the 
transaction, which are not incident to 
the extension of credit. For instance, the 
purchase of automobile insurance which 
may be sold by a car dealer but is not 
incident to the credit transaction. 

Fifth. The total amount to be 
financed. 

Sixth. The finance charge expressed 
in terms of dollars and cents. The 
finance charge is defined in the bill to 
include all interest, service charges, dis- 
counts, and other charges incident to 
the extension of the loan. 

Seventh. Finally, the bill requires that 
the percentage that this total finance 
charge bears to the total amount to be 
financed be expressed as a simple annual 
rate on the outstanding unpaid balance 
or obligation. 

The basic purpose of this legislation 
is simply to require that the two in- 
dispensable measures of the price of 
credit be fully disclosed; the total dol- 
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lar cost of a credit transaction; and the 
reduction of the price of credit to a com- 
mon denominator—a common standard 
or yardstick; that is, in terms of an an- 
nual rate which enables every borrower 
to shop around and compare alternative 
credit prices. 
TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF BILL 

Last year, during the hearings, repre- 
sentatives of many lending institutions 
appeared before the committee. Expert 
witnesses from credit unions, better 
business bureaus, labor unions, legal aid 
societies as well as individual lawyers, 
bankers, and university professors testi- 
fied in support of the bill. 

Mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, as well as the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, supported the 
principles included in the bill. 

Hundreds of examples of credit mis- 
information were presented to the sub- 
committee. The hearings comprised 
over 900 pages packed with information 
on and examples of credit abuses. 

Now, it has been charged that abuses 
in the field of consumer credit involve 
only a fringe element of lenders—that it 
is not a problem of major concern or 
interest. 

However, as the hearing proceeded, it 
became evident that a major segment of 
the consumer credit industry is trapped 
in a web of misleading and deceiving 
trade practices when it comes to stating 
the true costs of credit. Honest and 
ethical lenders are frequently forced 
into deceptive practices in order to sur- 
vive in competition with some of their 
less ethical competition. 

One witness who was in the lending 
business described the average borrower 
as being caught in a wonderland of 
credit where percentages are divided and 
multiplied at will, where finance charges 
materialize on command and fees are 
collected on the way out—where sharp 
practices and rackets not only inflate the 
cost of credit but also impose enormous 
financial hardships on the debtor, par- 
ticularly those who can least afford it. 

Another witness, Richard L. D. Morse, 
a professor of family economics at Kan- 
sas State University, presented a survey 
to the committee showing credit charges 
and interest rates of various lending in- 
stitutions in the university area. Each 
lender was asked what the monthly pay- 
ment would be on a $200 loan to purchase 
a $300 used car, to be repaid in 12 
monthly installments, and what the an- 
nual interest rate on the loan would be. 

Here are some of the answers: 

Five lenders said that the monthly 
payment for 12 months would be $18.67. 
However, the same five lenders quoted 
these five annual rates: 12 percent, 9 
percent, 6 percent, 8 percent, and 12 per- 
cent. 

Four other lenders said that they 
would charge $18.33 per month. The 
annual interest rates that these four 
lenders quoted were: 7.5 percent, 10 per- 
cent, 13 percent, and 9 percent. 

None of the rates quoted by these 
lenders is a true annual interest rate. 
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The true annual rate on the $18.67 
monthly payment is approximately 22 
percent. 

The true annual rate on the $18.33 
monthly payment is approximately 18 
percent. 

It is no wonder that the average con- 
sumer is badly confused and misled 
about the cost of credit. 

These lenders were not fly-by-night, 
hand-in-pocket operators. On the con- 
trary, these were respectable, duly li- 
censed or chartered institutions. 

Even Chairman Martin, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, testified last year 
that he was confused by the present 
practices of expressing consumer credit 
costs. Indeed, even leaders in the fi- 
nance industry admit that consumers 
are not adequately informed by lenders 
about the cost of credit. 

Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance, Ford Motor 
Co., testifying during the Senate hear- 
ings on automobile financing, stated: 

The variety and complexity of finance 
and insurance arrangements and the charges 
for them are such as almost to defy compre- 
hension. It is impossible for the average 
buyer to appraise the rates for the finance 
and insurance services offered, as compared 
with alternatives available elsewhere. 


It would appear that credit camouflage 
is a serious problem pervading major 
segments of the consumer credit indus- 
try. 

r TRUE RATES ARE USED ELSEWHERE 

Consumers do get accurate informa- 
tion on some types of transactions. As 
@ saver in a credit union, commercial 
bank, or savings and loan association, 
his dividend and interest returns are 
stated in terms of a true annual rate. 
As a borrower from a small loan com- 
pany, a credit union or many retail 
establishments, he receives true interest 
rate information on a monthly basis. As 
a home owner his interest rate on a 
mortgage is quoted as a true annual 
interest rate. If he reads the financial 
pages he sees that the price of credit 
extended to business firms such as sales 
finance companies, small loan compan- 
ies, and retail merchants is invariably 
quoted in terms of simple annual inter- 
est rates. 

Yet, as an installment borrower, or 
buyer, the average consumer is usually 
denied the disclosure of complete and 
accurate credit-price information on an 
annual basis—information which a 
businessman demands in order to make 
intelligent decisions. 

We want to correct a situation which 
has existed for many years. We ask 
only for improvements in the future and 
are not concerned with apportioning the 
blame for the present or the past. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that I 
am not trying to indict the American 
business community. Undoubtedly, the 
overwhelming majority of lenders and 
sellers wish to be completely honest and 
ethical, but in pursuing the elusive con- 
sumer at the retail level, too many 
lenders have fallen into a competitive 
jungle where survival seems to have de- 
pended upon camouflaging—hiding or 
understating—the real price of credit. 

Let me also make it clear that this bill 
in no way controls the price or terms of 
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credit. I firmly believe that the con- 

sumer is his own best credit manager if 

he has been fully and accurately in- 

formed about the true cost of credit. 
REASONS FOR THE BILL 


There are at least three reasons why a 
“truth in lending”’ bill should be enacted: 

First, business ethics; second, eco- 
nomic stabilization; and third, the in- 
vigoration of competition. 

Is the American consumer entitled to 
the truth about credit rates and charges? 

The ethical question is as simple as 
that. There is an unfortunate tendency 
to accept unethical or misleading claims 
or trade practices as being justified in 
battling for survival in the business 
world. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The future of our free enter- 
prise system will depend upon a frame- 
work of rules which require all sellers 
to accurately and honestly inform the 
buyers about their wares. 

John Kenneth Galbraith raised this 
ethical issue very clearly in his recent 
book “The Affluent Society.” Ambassa- 
dor Galbraith asked: 

One wonders, inevitably, about the ten- 
sions associated with debt creation on such 
a massive scale. The legacy of wants, which 
are themselves inspired, are the bills which 
descend like the winter snow on those who 
are buying on the installment plan. By 
millions of hearths throughout the land 
it is known that when these harbingers ar- 
rive the repossession man cannot be far be- 
hind. Can the bill collector be the central 
figure in the good society? 


With the growth of many new types 
of credit schemes—“perpetual debt”’ pro- 
grams, “cradle to grave” credit bureau 
ratings—and other innovations in the 
credit market the ethical problem is go- 
ing to be compounded in the future. 

For instance, today we see the wide- 
spread growth of teenage credit. It is 
one of the most unfortunate new devel- 
opments in this field. It is aimed at a 
youngster who should be learning the 
savings habit rather than the “easy pay- 
ment” plan. In the forthright words of 
President Earl Schwulst of the Bowery 
Savings Bank: 

Teenage credit is something like teaching 
the youngsters to use narcotics * * * mer- 
chants and merchants’ associations ought to 
repudiate this sort of thing * * * it is the 
kind of thing which gives the Russians am- 
munition against our private enterprise sys- 
tem, saying that all we are interested in is 
building up the volume, and anything for 
the buck. 


Requiring the contents of teenage 
credit plans to be accurately labeled 
seems to be the very least we cando. It 
might educate the parents who pay the 
bills as well as their children. 

ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


Today, personal debt is approximately 
$200 billion; mortgage debt is approxi- 
mately $140 billion; consumer credit is 
nearly $55 billion. 

Since the end of World War II, mort- 
gage credit has increased almost 6 
times—from $18.6 billion in 1945 to $140 
billion in 1960. Consumer credit has in- 
creased more than eightfold—from less 
than $6 billion in 1945 to approximately 
$55 billion by the end of 1960. At this 
rate personal debt in a few years will ex- 
ceed the national debt. 
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It is ironic that many who bewail the 
size of the Government debt look in- 
dulgently upon this massive and more 
rapidly growing consumer debt. 

Untimely shifts in this massive con- 
sumer debt may well initiate and carry 
booms too far; retrenchment of pur- 
chasing could intensify future recessions. 
This danger is even greater because the 
cost of much of the consumer debt is 
not advertised or quoted accurately. 

The consumer-debtor is not ade- 
quately informed of the shifts in con- 
sumer credit rates over the business 
cycle. A law to require disclosure of 
the amount and rate of change of con- 
sumer credit costs would give consumers 
information which would lead any ra- 
tional family manager to control and 
stabilize buying and borrowing. When 
rates are increased in boom times, the 
increase would become apparent and en- 
courage consumer restraint. Conversely, 
as rates drop as economic activity re- 
cedes, consumers might be encouraged 
to undertake previously postponed pur- 
chases. 

Some witnesses testified that con- 
sumer demand for credit is quite unre- 
sponsive to changes in credit prices, 
especially in contrast to downpayment 
requirements and loan maturities which 
may have a relatively larger effect on 
the size of the monthly payment. On 
the other hand, this historical lack of 
response, if true, might be traced di- 
rectly to lack of information about the 
price of consumer credit. Once the 
price of credit becomes apparent, it may 
be a much more important determinant 
of the changes in the total volume of 
credit, and therefore would act as a 
powerful built-in stabilizer of our eco- 
nomic system. 

INVIGORATION OF COMPETITION 


Today, because of the lack of ade- 
quate full disclosure requirements for 
consumer credit transactions, lenders 
have ample opportunity to induce the 
unsophisticated borrower into paying 
exorbitant charges. In the installment 
sales field, “kickbacks” and commissions 
have resulted in a kind of reverse com- 
petition, in which there is rivalry to pro- 
vide the merchandiser with the fattest 
possible “pack.” Of course these costs 
are passed on to the borrower in terms 
of higher credit prices. 

Although a truth-in-lending law 
would not directly attack these forms 
of abuse it should be clear that the 
“packing” of product prices or credit 
costs can be successful only when the 
consumer has been misled or misin- 
formed about the true price or true costs 
involved. 

One witness very aptly defined the 
economics of this type of legislation by 
describing the annual rate disclosure as 
“part and parcel of the purest of clas- 
sical economics and the basic principle of 
the free enterprise systems—the ra- 
tional informed many buying in the 
free marketplace with full knowledge of 
prices, and making a decision which is 
best for him, and therefore, best for the 
entire economy.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia in the April 1960 issue of its 
Business Review stated that the real 
burden of economy “occurs because con- 
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sumers often buy on time in an unin- 
formed way without knowing the cost 
of the money they are borrowing. When 
they do this, they not only hurt them- 
selves, but they reduce the efficiency 
with which the economy provides goods 
and services in accordance with con- 
sumer taste.” 

In short, Federal Reserve officials sug- 
gest that the economic growth of our 
country is jeopardized when consumers 
are misled about the price of credit. 

Recently, I ran across a pamphlet 
published in 1942 by the Household 
Finance Corporation entitled, “Charges 
on Small Installment Loans to Con- 
sumers.” It is perhaps the most elo- 
quent plea that I have come across for 
this bill. The summary reads as follows: 

All consumer-lending agencies are face to 
face with the same problem. The first con- 
cern of legislators will continue to be bor- 
rowers, not lenders. They will prescribe the 
methods of computing and advertising 
charges which seems to them best for bor- 
rowers. They will not find one method best 
for bank borrowers and a totally different 
method best for other borrowers. Eventually, 
all consumer-lenders have to operate the 
same way: they will use either the discount- 
plus method or the simple-interest method. 
If the law does not require the latter of all 
such lenders, unbridled competition will 
force all to the former method. 


Mr. President, the law has not re- 
quired the full disclosure of true interest 
costs, and I regret; to say that this 
prophesy has come true, unbridled com- 
petition, without the benefit of adequate 
disclosure laws, has forced too many 
lenders into using the discount plus fee 
method and other equally misleading 
rate statement methods. 

The reforms this bill would require 
are long overdue. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of 
this discussion today I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill itself be 
printed, and also that excerpts from the 
pamphlet issued in 1942 by the House- 
hold Finance Corp. be printed, together 
with sundry articles and editorials which 
have appeared in recent months on the 
truth-in-lending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BENn- 
NETT in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

A Bri. To AssIST IN THE PROMOTION OF Eco- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION BY REQUIRING THE 
DISCLOSURE OF FINANCE CHARGES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH EXTENSIONS OF CREDIT 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Truth in Lending 

Act.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that economic stabilization is threatened 
when credit is used excessively for the ac- 
quisition of property and services. The 
excessive use of credit results frequently 
from a lack of awareness of the cost thereof 
to the user. It is the purpose of this Act 
to assure a full disclosure of such cost with 
a view to preventing the uniformed use of 
credit to the detriment of the national 
economy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Board” means the Board cf Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
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(2) “Credit” means any loan, mortgage, 
deed of trust, advance, or discount; any 
conditional sales contract; any contract to 
sell, or sale, or contract of sale of property 
or services, either for present or future 
delivery, under which part or all of the 
price is payable subsequent to the making 
of such sale or contract; any rental-pur- 
chase contract; any contract or arrange- 
ment for the hire, bailment, or leasing of 
property; any option, demand, lien, pledge, 
or other claim against, or for the delivery 
of, property or money; any purchase, or 
other acquisition of, or any credit upon 
the security of, any obligation or claim aris- 
ing out of any of the foregoing; and any 
transaction or series of transactions having 
a similar purpose or effect. 

(3) “Finance charge” includes interest, 
fees, service charges, discounts, and such 
other charges incident to the extension of 
credit as the Board may by regulation 
prescribe. 

(4) “Creditor” means any person engaged 
in the business of extending credit (includ- 
ing any person who as a regular business 
practice makes loans or sells or rents prop- 
erty or services on a time, credit, or in- 
stallment basis, either as principal or as 
agent) who requires, as an incident to the 
extension of credit, the payment of a finance 
charge. 

(5) “Person” means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organized group of persons, or the legal suc- 
cessor or representative of the foregoing, and 
includes the United States or any agency 
thereof, or any other government, or any 
of its political subdivisions, or any agency 
of the foregoing. 

DISCLOSURE OF FINANCE CHARGES 


Sec. 4. Any creditor shall furnish to each 
person to whom credit is extended, prior to 
the consummation of the transaction, a 
clear statement in writing setting forth, 
to the extent applicable and in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board, the following information— 

(1) the cash price or delivered price of 
the property or service to be acquired; 

(2) the amoun‘s, if any, to be credited as 
downpayment and/or trade-in; 

(3) the difference between the amounts 
set forth under clauses (1) and (2); 

(4) the charges, individually itemized, 
which are paid or to be paid by such per- 
son in connection with the transaction but 
which are not incident to the extension of 
credit; 

(5) the total amount to be financed; 

(6) the finance charge expressed in terms 
of dollars and cents; and 

(7) the percentage that the finance charge 
bears to the total amount to be financed 
expressed as a simple annual rate on the 
outstanding unpaid balance of the obliga- 
tion. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary or 
proper in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. Any rule or regulation prescribed here- 
under may contain such classifications and 
differentiations, and may provide for such 
adjustments and exceptions as in the judg- 
ment of the Board are necessary or proper 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act or 
to prevent circumvention or evasion, or to 
facilitate the enforcement of this Act, or any 
rule or regulation issued thereunder. In 
prescribing any exceptions hereunder with 
respect to any particular type of credit 
transaction the Board shall consider whether 
in such transactions compliance with the 
disclosure requirements of this Act is being 
achieved under any other Act of Congress. 
The Board shall exempt those credit trans- 
actions between business firms as to which 
it determines adherence to the disclosure 
requirements of this Act is not necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 
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(b) In the exercise of its powers under 
this section, the Board shall request the 
views of other Federal agencies exercising 
regulatory functions with respect to credi- 
tors, or any class of creditors, which are 
subject to the provisions of this Act, and 
such agencies shall furnish such views upon 
request of the Board. 


EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


Sec.6. (a) This Act shall not be con- 
strued to annul, or to exempt any creditor 
from complying with, the laws of any State 
relating to the disclosure of information in 
connection with credit transactions, except 
to the extent that such laws are directly in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Board shall by regulation except 
from the requirements of this Act any credit 
transactions or class of transactions which 
it determines are effectively regulated under 
the laws of any State so as to require the 
disclosure by the creditor of the same in- 
formation as is required under section 4 of 
this Act. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Any creditor who in connection 
with any credit transaction fails to disclose 
to any person any information in violation 
of this Act or any regulation issued there- 
under shall be liable to such person in the 
amount of $100, or in an amount equal to 
twice the finance charge required by such 
creditor in connection with such transac- 
tion, whichever is the greater, except that 
such liability shall not exceed $2,000 on any 
credit transaction. Action to recover such 
penalty may be brought by such person 
within one year from the date of the occur- 
rence of the violation, in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. In any action under 
this subsection in which any person is en- 
titled to a recovery, the creditor shall be 
liable for reasonable attorneys’ fees and 
court costs as determined by the court. As 
used in this subsection, the term “court of 
competent jurisdiction” means either any 
Federal court of competent jurisdiction re- 
gardless of the amount in controversy or any 
State court of competent jurisdiction. 

(b) Except as specified in subsection (a) 
of this section, nothing contained in this 
Act or any regulation thereunder shall af- 
fect the validity or enforceability of any 
contract or transaction. 

(c) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this Act or any regulation is- 
sued thereunder shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 

(d) No punishment or penalty provided by 
this Act shall apply to the United States, or 
any agency thereof, or to any State, any 
political subdivision thereof, or any agency 
of any State or political subdivision. 

(e) A final Judgment hereafter rendered 
in any criminal proceeding brought by or on 
behalf of the United States under this Act 
to the effect that a defendant has willfully 
violated this Act shall be prima facie evi- 
dence against such defendant in an action 
or proceeding brought by any other party 
against such defendant under this Act or 
by the United States under this Act as to all 
matters respecting which said judgment 
would be an estoppel as between the parties 
thereto. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 8. This Act shall become effective on 

January 1, 1963. 


The sundry articles are as follows: 


[Excerpts from pamphlet published by 
Household Finance Corp.] 
CHARGES ON SMALL INSTALLMENT LOANS 
TO CONSUMERS 


The right answer to the perplexing prob- 
lem of computing and expressing charges on 
small, installment loans to consumers can 
be found only as a result of thoughtful con- 
sideration by all persons and agencies in- 
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volved. The propriety of an open discussion 
of the subject on its merits seems clear. 

The issues involved are of too great public 
and business importance to be obscured. Not 
only all bankers but my company and all 
other institutions making small, installment, 
consumer loans have a tremendous stake in 
the correct answer. This is far more than 
a debate between banks and small loan com- 
panies. It concerns the many millions of 
borrowers of small sums for whose benefit 
the lending agencies, including banks, are 
allowed to carry on their personal loan busi- 
ness. 

THE ISSUE 


The issue is a choice between two courses 
of action which are open to all the institu- 
tions which made such loans, my company 
included. We believe that all agencies which 
made small installment consumer loans 
should advertise, compute, and collect their 
entire charge as a simple percentage rate on 
declining, unpaid, principal balances. This 
we may call the simple interest method. Our 
conviction is based on long experience in a 
highly specialized field. The exclusive use 
of this method seems to us to be required 
by ordinary business statesmanship, because 
it will prevent abuses by irresponsible units 
and will tend to preserve in good standing 
the cash lending business which directly af- 
fects the social and economic conditions of 
the people. We believe, further, that all con- 
sumer lending agencies should be regulated 
in certain other respects and should be per- 
mitted by law to collect a rate of charge, so 
computed, which is sufficient to allow them 
to extend this type of credit at a commercial 
profit. 

HISTORY 


This history of the question is well known, 
but its significance is not always taken into 
account. Until about a generation ago, bor- 
rowers of small sums had virtually no pro- 
tection from moneylenders. There were 
the so-called usury laws, but the maximum 
rates permitted under them were so low 
that no one could legally make small loans 
as a business enterprise. The business, 
therefore, was carried on illegally, common- 
ly at a true annual rate of 180 percent or 
higher. 

Then early in the present century an out- 
raged public demanded action. Social 
agencies persisted in efforts to find means of 
protecting salary and wage earners. Many 
experiments were tried. All led to one 
conclusion. It was evident that the business 
could be regulated only by legalizing a rate 
sufficiently high to enable lenders to supply 
the insistent demand for consumer loans. 
It was plain that to attract sufficient capi- 
tal the rate must be much higher than 
the traditional 6 percent since small, un- 
secured loans payable in installments can- 
not be made at the low rates which yield 
profits on large secured commercial loans. 

The public agencies insisted, however, that 
in return for the privilege of charging the 
stipulated rates, the lenders extending credit 
at that time in this field must be made sub- 
ject to sufficient regulation to do away with 
the old abuses. 

Chief among those abuses were the con- 
cealment of true rates, the manipulation of 
charges by the use of fees, and the failure 
to rebate amounts taken in advance. The 
borrower rarely knew the rate of charge he 
would be required to pay. Many devices 
were used at the time of granting the loan 
for making the charges seem lower than 
they were and many devices were used later 
for padding the charges. After years of ex- 
perimenting with different systems of 
charging it was conclusively proved that the 
simple interest method was the only means 
of preventing manipulation of rates and 
impositions on the borrower. There is no 
practicable method of preventing abuses in 
any system involving discounts or fees. 
When dealing with salary and wage earn- 
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ers the temptation to overcharge is so great 
that there are always institutions which will 
charge all the traffic will bear. The result 
undermines the business and chaos is in- 
evitable. 

Hence, in drafting the first regulatory law, 
the public agencies tried to protect both the 
borrower and the responsible lender by re- 
quiring rates to be stated and computed ac- 
curately by the clearest and simplest method. 


THE METHOD OF RATE STATEMENT 


What method would be best for the bor- 
rowers? That was the question most ur- 
gently asked. That point of view was taken 
because of the small, installment borrower's 
economic weakness and lack of bargaining 
power. 

DISCOUNT-PLUS METHOD 

Among the methods tried and rejected 
was that now used by many banks. This 
may be called the discount-plus method. 
Under it a stated percentage is charged in 
advance on the entire amount, for the life 
of the loan, regardless of the fact that pe- 
riodic payments are required of the bor- 
rower; and in the event of repayment (by 
cash or renewal) before the due date, there 
is no provision for adequate rebate. In ad- 
dition the borrower is required to pay in- 
vestigation fees, service charges, insurance 
premiums, fines for delinquency, collection 
charges—any or all of these extras and 
sometimes others. 


SIMPLE INTEREST METHOD 


This method was prescribed, in 1916, in 
the first draft of the uniform small loan 
law after having been tried out for several 
years in several large States. Under this 
plan interest must not be taken in advance 
or compounded and it must be computed 
on unpaid balances of the principal amount 
received by the borrower. In addition to 
interest at the rate provided for, no further 
or other charge or amount may be contracted 
for or received, except fees actually and 
necessarily paid out to a public officer. 

A quarter of a century has now passed and 
28 States have adopted statutes which em- 
body the essentials of that law. Through- 
out that period the law has been under con- 
stant public scrutiny and often attack, 
usually by lenders who wished to be free 
from legal restraints in order to make charges 
as high, as numerous, and as hidden as they 
pleased. Nevertheless, the main require- 
ment—the simple interest method of com- 
puting the rate—has survived. Under it 
abuses have been minimized. 

This law was adopted and retained because 
without it irresponsible lenders exploited 
the borrowers, made it difficult for the rest 
to maintain high standards, and brought the 
entire business into ill-repute. The best 
concerns found by long and sad experience 
that State regulation is necessary as a curb 
on the imprudence of the few. Today, the 
leading small loan companies not only accept 
but strive to maintain rate regulations 
which are in the best interest of the bor- 
rower. They do this through enlightened 
self-interest; it is only under such a policy 
that the business can achieve permanence. 
Under this policy their business has received 
wide customer acceptance and has shown 
substantial growth even during the past 8 
years. 

ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT PROBLEM 

Traditionally, the business of banks has 
been mainly with commercial borrowers who, 
presumably, are able to calculate rates of 
charge. Such borrowers deal at arm’s 
length and can protect themselves. The 
public has never felt that commercial bor- 
rowers needed protection beyond that 
afforded by the usury laws. Moreover, the 
loans are usually for short terms and pay- 
able at one time. For them, the discount 


method is not objectionable. 
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Banks are now faced with the problems 
which have long confronted those who have 
been in this business for a generation. A 
small installment loan is a small installment 
loan, whether made by a credit union, a 
licensed lender, or a bank. In each case, the 
borrower is no match for the lender in 
shewdness or in bargaining power. In each 
case, the State will be eager in the future, 
as it has always been in the past, to regulate 
all lenders so as to compensate for the bor- 
rower’s weakness. 

The State in ascertaining the extent of 
needed regulation will inevitably consider 
not only how much the lender may charge 
but also what method of computing rates 
shall be required. That question will be an- 
swered eventually by determining which 
method operates in the interest of the bor- 
rowers. There is not apt to be one answer 
for one class of lenders and another for an- 
other class. We shall all be bound by one 
rule or none of us shall have any rules. 
The public will see to that. 

All lenders having a special statutory 
privilege to exact commercially profitable 
rates on small loans will, in due time, find 
themselves in the same boat. Legislatures 
will always be reluctant to grant special 
privileges. Only where the statute confer- 
ring the privilege is primarily intended to 
serve the general welfare will it receive sus- 
tained public acceptance. Even in this case 
the primary purpose of all features of the 
act, including the rate section, must be to 
protect the borrower. This is the plain les- 
son of history. 

It would seem that banks would wish to 
avoid the mistakes which were made over 
30 years ago by the predecessors of the regu- 
lated small loan companies; practices which 
are still being carried on by small lenders 
where the business is not regulated by law. 
If banks make these same mistakes, they 
will hurt themselves and us, too. That is 
the self-interest which prompts us to ask 
for thorough, open-minded, mature con- 
sideration of the relative merits of the 
simple interest method of computing rates 
on small, installment, consumer loans, and 
the discount-plus method. 


COMMON GROUND 


We can narrow the field of discussion by 
leaving out important matters on which 
there is general agreement. 

No well-informed person questions the 
propriety or desirability of personal loan de- 
partments of banks when properly operated. 
They help many borrowers. Their charges, 
in many places and for a considerable part 
of their business, are low. Moreover, the 
interest of small borrowers require the 
freest competition, all in the open, to the 
end that each group of lenders—commercial 
banks, industrial banks, credit unions, and 
personal finance companies—shall serve that 
part of the market which it is best qualified 
to serve. 

It should also be made clear that what- 
ever bankers decide is the charge they must 
make for small loans will almost certainly be 
proper and fully defensible. The question 
at issue is not the amount of a charge to 
be legally permitted, but the method of cal- 
culating the charge, so that all will under- 
stand it and none can increase it unfairly. 

Further, it is generally agreed by com- 
mercial concerns as well as by students of 
theory, that competition cannot achieve 
its desired results in any field unless the 
charges of competitors are easily comparable. 
Honest weights and measures and honest 
labeling are examples of efforts to make 
competition effective. Toward that end, 
the borrower should know what a loan will 
cost him in terms which are identically de- 
fined for all cases. Everybody admits that. 
The question at issue is what the borrower 
should be told about the effective rate of 
charge. 
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Finally, to repeat, there is general agree- 
ment that the only practices which can be 
justified are those which serve the majority 
of consumers, since it is only for that pur- 
pose that any agency will be allowed by 
the public to do business over the long term. 
In any event, experience demonstrates that 
only such practices as really operate in the 
borrower’s interest receive long-term public 
approval. 


THE CASE FOR THE SIMPLE INTEREST METHOD 


After more than 30 years of study and ex- 
periment, there is agreement among public 
agencies concerning the essentials of any 
enlightened small loan legislation. The 
small loan companies, which once objected 
to the proposed restrictions, are now con- 
vinced that the measures which were nec- 
essary for the protection of borrowers also 
serve the interests of reputable lenders. 
Chief among these measures are: 

1. Control through licensing. 

2. Limitation of maximum size of loans. 

3. Supervision. 

4. Prohibition against misleading adver- 
tising. 

5. Requirements that borrower be given 
clear statement of the charges and terms 
of loan. 

6. Provisions designed to prevent evasions. 

7. A clear and inclusive statement of the 
rate as a monthly percentage on unpaid 
balances, with a prohibition against other 
charges. 

We do not urge or believe that all the safe- 
guards of the uniform small loan law 
should apply to banks. To the contrary 
we advocate only the bare outline of that 
regulation, but we urge serious considera- 
tion by bankers of the main points. To the 
last of these provisions some bankers have 
objected. In place of the simple interest 
method of stating charges on consumer 
loans, they prefer the discount-plus method. 


DISCOUNTS NOT SUITED TO INSTALLMENT LOANS 


When they entered the new personal loan 
business, banks tried to adapt to it the dis- 
count plan which had worked well in the 
commercial business. They seem to have 
overlooked the fact that these two credit 
fields are essentially different. Personal 
loans are repaid in installments. This dif- 
ference is absolutely vital. The arguments 
for the discount-plus method, disregarding 
as they do this basic fact, are largely beside 
the point. The installment borrower pays a 
part of the principal each month. The 
amount of money of which he has the use 
decreases from month to month. Conse- 
quently, the only accurate method of stat- 
ing the charge is in terms of a percentage of 
the declining unpaid balances. Any other 
method permits the lender to play endless 
tricks with the figures, some deceptive, and 
all confusing to the applicant for a small 
loan, to the small borrower, and to the 
public. 


THE DISCOUNT-PLUS METHOD CONCEALS THE 
RATE 


The chief objection to the discount-plus 
method is that it conceals the rate. Con- 
cealment of true rates is inherent in the un- 
regulated use of discounts, fees, fines, and 
rebates. It does this most effectively when 
applied to installment loans and nearly all 
personal finance loans are installment loans. 
In the absence of legislation which permits 
workable rates, concealment enables banks 
to avoid the admission of usury. Thought- 
ful bankers regret this. They are sorry to 
see that what was first a carryover of com- 
mercial banking practice into the early con- 
sumer business is fast becoming deliberate 
banking practice on a huge scale. They are 
mindful that it is one thing to temporize 
awaiting legislative sanction and quite an- 
other to make a policy of deception. They 
are aware that, in finance as in every other 
business, abuses which the law blinks at 
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soon become the regular practice of the less 
reputable units and that, on account of this 
unfair competition, all units are dragged to- 
ward the level of the worst. 

Any method of doing business which per- 
mits wholesale deception of the prospect and 
the customer, inevitably forces all partici- 
pants to the same level or out of the busi- 
ness. This raises the question whether it is 
good business to let down the bars to such 
competitive chaos as some banks are intro- 
ducing into the small loan field. 

The following actual, authentic, docu- 
mented examples of rate concealment by 
commercial banks are not entirely typical. 
However, hundreds of very similar cases 
could be cited. They show the practices 
which are possible under the prevailing dis- 
count-plus method; practices, moreover, 
which are certain to spread unless regulated. 
Advertising under this method usually fea- 
tures the symbol 6 percent, frequently in 
conjunction with the word “discount.” 


THE GOVERNMENT SPEAKS ON A “6 PERCENT 
PLAN” 


There are those who contend that the “6 
percent discount plan,” as used in the follow- 
ing cases, is not misleading. The Govern- 
ment, however, has no doubts. The Federal 
Trade Commission ordered certain finance 
companies to cease and desist advertising a 
“6 percent plan” under which consumers paid 
a true rate on unpaid balances of more than 
11 percent per year. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in denying a petition to review the 
case, explained in detail why they regarded 
the “6 percent plan” as deceptive. The US. 
Supreme Court concurred, in effect, with the 
opinion of the circuit court. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that installment 
sales and installment loans have this essen- 
tial feature in common: in both cases, since 
the unpaid balance declines from month to 
month, a charge of 6 percent on the original 
amount does not reveal the rate per annum 
which the customer pays. The position thus 
unequivocally taken by the Government and 
the high courts may suggest the kind of 
regulation of bank installment credit which 
is likely to come. 


SIX PERCENT DISCOUNT IS AT LEAST ELEVEN 
PERCENT INTEREST 


When a bank advertises a 6 percent dis- 
count rate, most borrowers are led to think 
this means 6 percent per annum simple 
interest. To doubt this is idle. The mind 
adds the words “interest per annum” when 
it hears the words “6 percent” in connection 
with a loan. No banker will seriously pre- 
tend that 6 percent is the real rate charged. 
In fact 6 percent discount on a loan repaid 
in 12 equal monthly installments is more 
than 11 percent per annum. 

The charge is 6 percent per annum on the 
original face amount of the loan. As the 
loan will be paid off in monthly installments 
this method of charging has no relation to 
the actual money of which the borrower has 
the use. The minimum charge actually is 
116 percent per annum on the average 
amount used by the borrower, if he pays 
promptly on schedule, otherwise more— 
maybe very much more. This is not an 
isolated example. Hundreds of ads like it 
constantly appear in newspapers and mailing 
pieces. 

Some banks advertise their charge as “$6 
per hundred.” This is equally misleading. 
The charge is not $6 per $100 per year. It 
is $6 for the use of approximately $50 for a 
year because the $100 is repaid in equal 
monthly installments. Again the true rate 
on such a loan is 11.6 percent. 

Important as the dollar-and-cents cost of 
the loan is, the major part of the problem is 
stating the dollar cost as a rate. Some 
bankers who charge “$6 per hundred” for 
installment loans object to stating that the 
rate is approximately 1 percent per month 
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on unpaid balances, accurate as the state- 
ment may be, because the public would get 
the impression that banks are charging $12 
per hundred for the same credit. It is a 
curious defense of an inaccurate statement 
to claim that accuracy would give the wrong 
impression. 


SIX PERCENT DISCOUNT PLUS $2 FEE MAY BE 
15.7 PERCENT INTEREST 


In addition to the advertised annual dis- 
count rate, many banks charge fees for in- 
vestigation or service. What happens to the 
customer who comes in to borrow $100 under 
the 6 percent discount plan plus a $2 fee? 
He signs a note for $100; then $6 in interest 
is deducted, then a $2 investigation fee is 
taken out. He receives $92. His contract 
calls for 12 monthly repayments of $8.33. 
If every one of these monthly payments is 
met on schedule, the true rate of interest is 
15.7 percent, instead of the 6 percent ad- 
vertised. This is not too high a rate of 
charge in many cases, but it should not be 
concealed from the small borrower. And, 
if a $2 fee, why not a $3 fee? Or two $2 fees? 
A fee opens the door to almost limitless 
abuse. 


A SUPREME COURT SPEAKS ON FEES 


On the subject of service charges assessed 
by banks on small loans, the Mississippi Su- 
preme Court recently stated: 

“Whatever may be its euphony, a service 
charge is something which the bank re- 
quires the borrower to pay in order to have 
the loan or accommodation, and, therefore, 
it is interest under another name; and when 
more than 8 percent per annum is thereby 
taken or stipulated, it is usurious. 

“It is said that on small loans, banks ev- 
erywhere are making these service charges— 
that it has become the universal custom, 
justified by the fact that the expense of 
making these small loans cannot be covered 
by the legal rate of interest; and that un- 
less these service charges are allowed, small 
loans cannot be made and will have to be 
discontinued. Whether the small borrower 
should be required to pay more interest than 
those who are able to receive larger accom- 
modations, is a question to be addressed to 
the legislative department, since our province 
is only to declare what the law is, in which 
connection we must further declare that no 
custom or asserted business necessity can 
override the statutes as interpreted by the 
courts or in any manner displace them. 

* * + = - 


“If these charges are so trifling that the 
court should close its eyes to them, they are 
so trifling that banks should not insist upon 
them as conditions of making small loans 
to the worthy citizen entitled by character 
and standing to the needed accommodations 
of such loans. We do not fail to recognize 
that the contention is that to each separate 
borrower of these small amounts the service 
charges are not large, but that the aggregate 
of such charges on a considerable number of 
such loans produces an amount which pre- 
vents loss to the bank on them. At the same 
time, the aggregate to the bank is the same 
aggregate of loss to all the borrowers, and a 
legal wrong can be no less a wrong merely 
because its effect is diffused among several 
instead of falling upon one alone.” 

SIX PERCENT DISCOUNT WITHOUT REBATES 

MAY BE 27.4 PERCENT INTEREST 

Most installment loans do not run the full 
length of the contract. This is one of the 
characteristics of small loans. Some loans 
are paid off ahead of time and many are 
renewed before the contract runs out. Bank- 
ers who have conducted small loan depart- 
ments for a considerable length of time 
testify that a large proportion of this busi- 
ness (sometimes over 70 percent) is refund- 
ing old loan balances before they have 
matured in connection with additional ex- 
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tensions of cash to the same borrower. Un- 
less the discounted charges are fully rebated, 
the rate is materially increased. Suppose the 
above-mentioned $100 loan of which the bor- 
rower got $92, is paid off in 6 months instead 
of 12 months, as happens so often when a 
Ioan is recast. 

(a) If the bank allows no rebate, the rate 
is 21.4 percent. 

(b) If the bank rebates 50 percent of the 
unearned interest but not the investigation 
fee, the rate is 19.3 percent. 

(c) If the bank allows full rebate on the 
unearned interest but not the investigation 
fee, the rate is 17.3 percent. 

Suppose the loan is paid off in 3 months 
instead of 12 months. 

(a) If the bank allows no rebate, the rate 
is 37.1 percent. 

(b) If the bank rebates 50 percent of the 
unearned interest but not the investigation 
fee, the rate is 29.3 percent. 

(c) If the bank allows full rebate on the 
unearned interest but not the investigation 
fee, the rate is 21.2 percent. 

Suppose the “$6 per $100 per year” loan, 
without any investigation fee, is paid or 
recast ahead of time without rebate. 

(a) If paid in 9 months, the rate is 12.5 
percent. 

(b) If paid in 6 months, the rate is 15.8 
percent. 

(c) If paid in 3 months, the rate ts 27.4 
percent. 


SIX PERCENT, WITH FINES AND PENALTIES, MAY 
BE ANY PERCENT 


In addition to discounts at annual rates, 
fees, and a haphazard rebating policy, many 
banks have fines for delinquency. Some 
of them have a set policy. Others leave 
the question to the discretion of the teller, 
which means that unless a delinquent cus- 
tomer can talk the bank out of charging a 
fine, he finds himself penalized. Examples 
of fines are: 5 cents per $1 per day of delin- 
quency; 4 cents per $1 of delinquency un- 
paid over 5 days, but not over $2; a flat 
charge of 50 cents on a payment of $10 or 
less which is delinquent 7 days; and a flat 
charge of 50 cents plus 1 cent per day per 
$1 on a payment of over $10. 

These fines or charges, small as they ap- 
pear, greatly augment the actual rate 
charged and the gross income of the per- 
sonal loan department. In each small loan 
there are as many opportunities for delin- 
quencies as there are installment maturity 
dates, and the general tendency of con- 
sumer borrowers is to make payments within 
a day or two of the due date, as they would 
in paying current store bills. In addition 
the narrow margins on which these cus- 
tomers live and the exigencies of urban life 
make some delinquency a matter of routine. 
Nor is this delinquency limited to a few 
persons. It is a safe generalization that 
most small borrowers are delinquent at some 
time during their loan contracts. For these 
reasons the small loan business is, to an 
important extent, a business of handling 
delinquency. 


SIX PERCENT IS SOMETIMES 96.8 PERCENT 
INTEREST 


The outstanding feature of the advertis- 
ing of one bank is the phrase, “6 percent 
per year per hundred.” Yet, recently, when 
a borrower received $50 from this bank and 
signed a 10 months’ note for $55, the true 
rate was 1.77 percent per month, or 21.2 
percent per year. This bank may not have 
intended to deceive the public; yet a rate, 
which turned out to be 21.2 percent per 
year, was advertised in such a way that the 
applicant would think the rate was 6 per- 
cent per year. In fact, the advertisement is 
false. 

Here is another actual case which re- 
cently came to our attention through one 
of our customers. This man had signed a 
note for $114 at an old established eastern 
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pank and received $100 in cash. The an- 
nual charges were figured as follows: 





Interest and discount...--.-.----.-. $6. 93 
Investigation fee..............-..... 2.00 
Insurance charges.................. 2.29 
RR GTS 108. cccndcnscaedsscdosn 2.78 

WOW iin wc Rtiiccthndstncneea 14. 00 


On the basis of 12 payments of $9.50, the 
rate was 2.07 percent per month or 248 
percent per annum. This loan ran for only 
30 days and the borrower was required to 
repay $108.07. This time the bank itemized 
its charges thus: 





Interest and discount....-.-.--.... $1.00 
POR. 100.2... ccnnnsstcnistinn as 2.00 
NED GUO 4 nes cnnmmndemndio a 2.29 
EE EE Ee 2.78 

I ita alain i cai Lull 8.07 


The actual rate of charge on this loan was 
96.8 percent per annum. 


A SAVINGS-LOAN PLAN IS 23.4 PERCENT 


One method of lending carried on by a 
large far western bank takes advantage of 
the well-known repayment habits of bor- 
rowers so as to create two illusions at the 
same time. It appears to foster thrift and 
also to involve a very low interest charge. 
To illustrate the method, assume a person 
needs to borrow $100. The applicant is en- 
couraged to undertake the accumulation of 
another $100 as a savings fund. He is in- 
duced to sign a note for $212, of which $12 
is the bank’s charge at the rate of $6 per 
$100. The note calls for 12 monthly pay- 
ments of $17.67. He receives $100. His 
payments for the first 6 months, if made in 
full, will aggregate $106.02 and repay the 
advance by the bank plus half of the charge. 
His payments for the last 6 months, if made, 
would be savings deposits. 

On account of the demonstrable tendency 
of borrowers to renew before their loans have 
been paid in full, the percentage of borrowers 
who will complete the first six payments prior 
to a renewal will not be impressive. And the 
number who will go on and make payments 
into the “savings account” fund will be much 
smaller. By the terms of the contract, in 
the cases when the savings payments are all 
made on time, a $5 refund will be returned 
to the borrower, so that he actually pays 
only $1 for the privilege of depositing $100. 
This recalls the story of the old colored man 
who tried to withdraw a deposit made 20 
years before in a mutual “benefit” fund and 
who was greatly surprised when informed 
“the interest done ‘et’ the deposit all up.” 

Under this savings-loan plan when the bor- 
rower pays out exactly on schedule, he has 
given the bank $7 and has had the use of 
approximately $50 for half a year. This 
charge is at the annual rate of 23.4 percent. 
And the charge may be substantially higher 
if the borrower becomes delinquent in mak- 
ing any of his “thrift” payments for he will 
thereby lose the right to the $5 rebate. The 
discount-plus system permits and invites 
such plans. 


THE DISCOUNT-PLUS METHOD MAKES SHOPPING 
FOR CREDIT DIFFICULT 


The discount-plus method hampers the 
borrower in his efforts to compare the charges 
of different lenders. It impedes competition. 
It will ultimately compel all lending agencies 
to use discounts unless some order can be 
substituted for the present chaos. 

The one method which forces lenders to 
quote comparable rates is simple interest on 
unpaid balances. This method avoids the 
necessity for refunds in the event of pre- 
payment. It permits the collection of addi- 
tional earned charges in the event the bor- 
rower is delinquent in the making of prin- 
cipal payments. The aggregate charge is 
automatically varied to fit the paying habits 
of the individual borrower. The discount 
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method, plus fees, fines and failure to make 
full rebates in the event of prepayment, has 
no such merits. For example, if the loan is 
prepaid the borrower will be penalized un- 
less a full rebate is made of unearned inter- 
est; and if the borrower is delinquent it is 
necessary to impose fees, fines, or penalties. 
Unless these fines exactly equal the amount 
of interest which would be due on the delin- 
quent installments, they serve to distort the 
amount of the contractual rate. 

The simple interest method, because it 
enables the borrower to distinguish the least 
costly source of credit open to him, helps 
the competitive system to function and 
tends to perpetuate the benefits of free en- 
terprise. The discount-plus method, tend- 
ing toward disorder and concealment of 
rates, calls for unnecessarily stringent or un- 
wise regulatory measures. 


THE DISCOUNT-PLUS METHOD LACKS FLEXIBILITY 


There is another reason why the discount- 
plus method is not appropriate to consumer 
credit. Unlike a commercial enterprise in 
which debt payment commitments can be 
provided for on a sinking fund basis, an 
individual of limited means must depend for 
his capacity to repay upon his weekly or 
monthly earnings. This necessitates fre- 
quent payments. To the extent that his 
earnings fluctuate or there is an unexpected 
emergency, his capacity to make repayments 
on schedule may be affected. This often 
necessitates additional borrowing before the 
original loan is fully repaid. Also, because 
of the frequency of the payments and the 
fact that the borrower is employed through- 
out the business day, experience has shown 
that there is not the effort to make pay- 
ments on the exact day they are due as in 
the case of commercial loans. Rather, the 
borrower treats the account much as he 
treats his obligation to pay his monthly 
store bills. He does not consider himself 
delinquent if he makes payment within a 
few days of the actual maturity date for 
each installment. Computing interest upon 
unpaid balances for the actual days the 
money is used provides a much more flexible 
and accurate method of adjusting to the ne- 
cessities of such a borrower than does a sys- 
tem of charge based upon discounts for a 
fixed period of time, leaving adjustments to 
be worked out through rebates in the case 
of prepayment, or arbitrary fines in the case 
of delinquency. 

Another advantage of the simple interest 
method is that it encourages rapid repay- 
ment. For each day there is a definite 
charge, and there are no other charges. For 
every day that the borrower anticipates the 
due date he saves just that much money. 
Under the discount-plus method, on the 
other hand, with its fixed initial charges, the 
borrower who repays a loan before it is due 
is, in effect, penalized for his promptness. 


BANKS MUST DECIDE 


For these and other reasons, farsighted 
bankers are asking whether personal loan 
departments should not be given special 
legal permission to charge the necessary rate 
and be made subject to regulation having as 
its purpose the protection of small borrow- 
ers. These bankers know that retaining good 
will depends upon everyday operations and 
that this is particularly true where the bank 
has a personal loan department. 

But are not banks already regulated suf- 
ficiently? Banks are regulated, but not for 
the protection of borrowers. Until the past 
few years, when bankers opened personal 
loan departments, there was no need to 
protect bank’s borrowers because commercial 
borrowers are usually able to protect them- 
selves. Present laws applicable to banks, in- 
cluding usury laws, do not protect borrow- 
ers of the type that use the personal loan 
departments any more than formerly they 
protected the customers who patronized the 
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unregulated lenders. Usury laws merely add 
another rule to the law of contracts. They 
are of value to a borrower only when he is 
economically able to protect himself in 
court. This system is adequate as long as 
bank customers have the means to assert 
their rights, but the person who has to bor- 
row small sums to pay current bills lacks the 
means or time to assert his rights. 


BANKS AND LEGISLATION 


In seeking a solution, bankers may well 
consider the parallel between their problem 
and what was our problem originally, i.e., 
archaic interest laws. Two avenues of relief 
seems to be open. One is to tell the legisla- 
tures the costs of conducting this new busi- 
ness and ask for the privilege of charging 
a rate which will permit banks to operate 
without subterfuges. The other is to en- 
courage legislators and the public to believe 
that the rates applicable to commercial loans 
are sufficient for small installment loans and 
to attempt to legalize the discount-plus 
method for such loans. 

The passage of legislation which legalizes 
the discount-plus method does not prevent 
extremely high rates being charged, nor does 
it prevent deception or exploitation of bor- 
rowers. Under such laws the opportunities 
to bring banks into disrepute remain, par- 
ticularly because people in the lower income 
bracket are concerned. 

It has been proved over and over again 
that the public will pay a necessary price 
for a service, but the public does not like to 
be deceived. The extent of the business un- 
der the rates provided in the small loan 
laws has been referred to previously. State 
and Federal credit union laws provide na- 
tionwide programs for supplying credit to 
small borrowers. The method of rate state- 
ment required by these laws is simple inter- 
est on unpaid balances. Borrowers will 
not balk at paying to banks 1 percent or 
1% percent per month (12 percent or 18 per- 
cent per year), but the public is certain to 
feel cheated when it finds out that it is pay- 
ing 18 percent, or 28 percent or 38 percent 
or more, under the guise of 6 percent or 
some other apparently low rate. 


REGULATION BRINGS SUPPORT 


One of the benefits of a candid rate state- 
ment is the need to discuss and justify be- 
fore the bar of public opinion one’s business 
practices. This wholesome activity wins 
friends and support. Practically all State 
Officials, social and civic-minded people, and 
the editorial policies of countless news- 
papers favor a simple and straightforward 
quotation of rates of charge on installment 
loans. These men and agencies voice the 
conviction of those who are concerned with 
the lender only as a necessary source to sup- 
ply the demand of small borrowers. 

A few licensed lenders are advocating a 
return to the old discount and fee method, 
not because they plan to reduce the cost of 
loans to borrowers but because such a 
reversal would appear to reduce charges. 
These men say, “Do not meddle.” In reality 
they are meddling with a social policy which 
is supported by the opinion-molding force 
of the public and has behind it 25 years of 
successful operating experience. The great 
majority of personal finance companies are 
solidly behind the simple interest method. 

The thinking which has molded the events 
of the past 25 years in this small installment 
loan business should not be ignored. Laws 
with candid and high-rate provisions could 
never have been adopted by the States which 
have approximately 75 percent of the popu- 
lation of the country without the support of 
leaders who have no commercial interest in 
the problem. 

On the negative side, one of the worst 
features of failure to face the fact that a 
higher rate of charge is needed to run a per- 
sonal loan department than the rates fixed 
in the usury laws is this: when the best 
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bankers are willing to compromise, the less 
responsible elements have an excuse for their 
practices. Unless there is a special law per- 
mitting banks to charge a higher rate, prac- 
tically every installment Ioan at 5 percent 
discount or more violates the law. It may 
not be a serious or extortionate violation, but 
when the first step across the line of legality 
is taken, it is easy to take succeeding ones. 
The least ethical operator is likely in the 
long run to set the standard for the entire 
business as competition forces others down to 
his level. 
TO SUM UP 


All consumer-lending agencies are face to 
face with the same problem. The first con- 
cern of legislators will continue to be bor- 
rowers, not lenders. They will prescribe the 
method of computing and advertising 
charges which seems to them best for bor- 
rowers. They will not find one method best 
for bank borrowers and a totally different 
method best for other borrowers. Even- 
tually, all consumer-lenders have to operate 
the same way: they will use either the dis- 
count-plus method or the simple-interest 
method. If the law does not require the 
latter of all such lenders, unbridled com- 
petition will force all to the former method. 

The discount-plus method is not adapted 
to installment loans. It has long since been 
tried and found wanting. It has been re- 
jected by agencies whose sole objective is 
consumer protection. These agencies have 
for a quarter of a century consistently urged 
the use of the simple-interest method. 

The discount-plus method conceals the 
true rate, whereas the other method reveals 
it by the clearest method known to elemen- 
tary arithmetic. It tells the consumer ex- 
actly how expensive small loans are, and 
tends to discourage unnecessary borrowing. 
One method hinders while the other facili- 
tates intelligent shopping for credit. One 
obstructs while the other promotes clean 
competition. One weakens while the other 
strengthens our system of free enterprise. 

The discount-plus method, as shown by 
the cases cited above, opens the way to nu- 
merous abuses, all at the expense of the 
borrower. There will always be lending 
agencies which are willing to deceive the 
small borrower, though these are in the dis- 
tinct minority. It is time the others united 
to obtain, on their own initiative, the per- 
missive and regulatory laws which are best 
for small, installment borrowers and hence 
in the long run are best for the lending 
agencies which want to operate under clean 
competition and in the public interest. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1960] 
ConsuMErS HAvE Ricut To KNow 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

If consumers acted like consumers, they’d 
be solidly behind the truth-in-installment- 
lending bill of Senator Paut H. Dovuctas, 
Democrat of Illinois. And that would mean, 
since everyone in the United States is a con- 
sumer, that the bill would have 100 percent 
support. But it doesn’t. 

Consumers are also producers, sellers, and 
lenders. As money makers, many don’t like 
the Douglas bill. A spokesman for the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association says 
that “present practices of legitimate mer- 
chants adequately inform the consumer of 
the cost of retail credit service.” 

Dr. Theodore O. Beckman, an Ohio State 
University professor and a consultant to 
NRMA, feels that “hundreds of thousands 
of small business enterprises” would be sub- 
jected to regulations which “probably can- 
not be enforced.” 

Dr. Albert Haring, of Indiana University, 
argues that State disclosure laws provide 
enough protection. Prof. Haring is a con- 
sultant to the National Retail Furniture As- 
sociation. 
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OPPOSITION ISN’T CLEAR 

William J. Cheyney, of the National Foun- 
dation for Consumer Credit, an education 
foundation supported by finance companies 
and merchants, declares that for “every 
fraudulent transaction the bill might pre- 
vent, it would kill a hundred perfectly sound 
sales.” 

Yet, according to Senator Dovuc.as, the de- 
sirability of telling customers what they pay 
for credit—what they really pay—has been 
endorsed by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Treasury (with which 
Senator Doveias has been feuding over in- 
terest rates), and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The opposition doesn’t come through clear. 
If present practices of most merchants “ade- 
quately inform’ customers, why should 
legitimate retailers object to a Federal law 
requiring full disclosure of interest costs? 
If, as Dr. Haring says, the State laws provide 
protection, then why not a Federal law which 
would “bridge over” differences among 
States? 

Senator Dovuc.ias does not want to regulate 
consumer credit. He does not want to stop 
credit sales. He does not want to limit 
charges. 

The bill would require installment lenders, 
mortgage lenders, personal loan finance com- 
panies, and banks to do two things. First, 
show the cost of credit in dollars. Second, 
state the simple-interest cost—the rate. 

In testimony before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, Herbert E. Cheever, 
vice president of the First National Bank of 
Brookings, S. Dak., dramatized the need for 
such legislation with an example taken from 
his file of experiences: 

A man bought a car and needed to finance 
$1,500. The debt was to be repaid in 12 
monthly installments. The customer asked, 
“How much interest?” He was told, “6 per- 
cent straight.” 


WANTS BORROWER TO KNOW 


“How much interest does the man actually 
pay?” Cheever asked the committee. “The 
answer is $90, or 6 percent of the entire 
amount borrowed. Yet, when he was down 
to the last month, he owed only $125, and was 
still paying interest on the entire original 
amount borrowed. He thought he was bor- 
rowing at 6 percent, when the truth is it was 
nearly 12 percent simple interest.” 

Under the Douglas bill, the automobile 
dealer or the lender would be required to state 
that the money interest was $90 and the 
percent 11.6 percent. Cheever is all for that. 
Soam I. And so ought most consumers. 

Often you read: “Money—only 1% percent 
per month.” Or, perhaps it will be “214 per- 
cent per month.” 

To get the simple interest, multiply 2%, 
percent by 12 and you get 30 percent per 
annum. The 2% percent per month is a 
miniaturization. 

Senator Dovcras fs not moralizing on 
whether interest charges are high, low, legal, 
or proper. He merely wants the borrower to 
know what he’s paying so that he can make 
a rational business decision: 

Should he defer purchasing and save in 
order to avoid interest charges? Should he 
take money out of the savings bank? Where 
will he get the best deal—from a bank, a 
loan company, or his auto dealer? He can 
compare. 

Businessmen and lenders who talk up the 
competitive free enterprise system, ought 
not object to that. 


[From the Detroit Free Press, Apr. 1, 1960] 
BankK Barges Costs Or CREDIT BUYING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Let’s say you borrow $100, agree to pay 
it back in 12 monthly installments and to 
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pay $6 as interest in advance to the lender. 
Are you really paying 6-percent interest for 
your loan? 

No. Your true annual interest rate is more 
than 11% percent, or almost double the ap- 
parent cost of your loan. For the key fact 
is that you're paying off half the $100 in 6 
months, you have the use of only an average 
of around $50 for the full year, and yet you 
paid the $6 in advance. As the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, one of New York’s and the Na- 
tion’s top savings banks, is now pounding 
home to New Yorkers: 

“The true annual interest on a loan, large 
or small, that you pay off in equal periodical 
installments is roughly double the rate 
quoted, as the yearly finance charge, de- 
ducted in advance. This is true, no matter 
how much or little the quoted rate may 
be * * 7 

Let’s say you arrange a financing deal 
under which you pay the lender 2 percent 
a month, computed on the unpaid balance. 
Is that monthly charge as minor as it seems? 

No. For the key fact is that you're paying 
a monthly interest, and 2 percent a month is 
24 percent a year, 1144 percent a month is 18 
percent a year, 2%, percent a month is 30 
percent a year. And this is true, emphasizes 
the Bowery, in any language. 

Let’s say you borrow $100 for a year, agree 
to pay 6-percent interest, and at the end of 
12 months pay back $106. Is your rate also 
more than it appears? 

No. The extra $6 you pay on this so- 
called noninstallment personal loan is true 
interest at 6 percent a year. 

Or let’s say you arrange for a $20,000 
mortgage loan, agree to pay 6 percent a 
year in monthly installments of $129 for 25 


years. Is your charge bigger than 6 percent 
too? 
No. Even though you are paying off in 


monthly installments, you are paying a true 
annual interest rate. In the early years of 
your mortgage, most of your payments go 
for interest, but as your loan nears ma- 
turity, most of your payments go tc princi- 
pal and less to interest. 

The 126-year-old Bowery Savings Bank is 
currently carrying on a major advertising 
campaign to spur savings, and as one of its 
selling points for savings it is explaining 
what various types of loans cost. 

“The response has been startling,” said 
Earl B. Schwulst, president of the Bowery. 
Schwulst is astonished at the volume of 
thank-you letters that are pouring into the 
bank particularly from such professionals 
as physicians and college teachers. Typical 
comments were, “It’s about time someone 
gave us a sensible lesson on installment 
charges. * * * You will be pressured to 
cease and desist, but don’t.” 

Senator Paut H. Dovucias, Democrat of 
Illinois, chairman of a Senate Banking Sub- 
committee, is pushing for legislation to re- 
quire full disclosure of all charges on con- 
sumer loans. 

Hearings on the bill will be held through- 
out next week in Washington, the bill’s 
objective has powerful backing, and even if 
it doesn’t become law this year, its existence 
indicates the trend of thinking. 


[From the Deseret News, Apr. 12, 1960} 
Trust Never Hurt BUSINESS 


Congressmen who will be lining themselves 
up soon on one side or another of a proposed 
“credit labeling” plan would do well to con- 
sider the results of another controversial, 
somewhat similar law on automobile pricing. 

The “credit label” bill, backed chiefly by 
Senator Paut Dove.as of Illinois, would re- 
quire lenders to tell borrowers exactly what 
@ loan would cost. It would apply whether 
the loan involved a carrying charge on 4 
charge account or a mortgage on a house or 
anything in between. 
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The effect of such a law is outlined in 
a few examples given by the magazine U.S. 
News & World Report. 

The present car buyer who borrows $1,800, 
for example, might be told he would pay 
$59.22 a month for 36 months, including 6 
percent a year interest. Under the proposed 
Federal law, the costs might be outlined this 
way: Investigation fee, $8; total interest, 
$324, representing 12 percent annually on the 
declining balance. 

Or the buyer of a TV set with $180 unpaid 
balance might be told at present his pay- 
ments would be $11.30 a month for 18 
months, including carrying charges. The 
new law would require a statement some- 
thing like this: Total interest, $23.40—a 
16.4 percent annual rate on the declining 
balance. 

Or on a personal loan of $600, the lender, 
under present practice may deduct $10 for 
life insurance and ask repayment at the rate 
of $37.53 a month for 20 months. Under the 
new law, the statement would be: Total in- 
terest, $160.60—an annual rate of 31.1 per- 
cent on the declining balance. 

Those examples are fairly representative 
of the credit structure that has come to play 
such a dominant place in our economy. The 
effect of spelling out exactly the costs in- 
volved in credit are rather obvious. Cer- 
tainly such knowledge would make many 
persons much more careful about getting in 
over their heads. 

Senator DouG.tas says his mail is running 
5 to 1 in favor of the bill. But opposition 
can be expected from the money lenders, 
certainly, and perhaps also from some busi- 
nesses who might believe curtailing of credit 
would cut their sales volume. 

To these businessmen, two observations 
might be pertinent. 

First, it is not hard to recall the strenuous 
opposition of many automobile dealers to 
the bill a few years ago requiring dealers 
to list the exact price of automobiles with a 
detailed account of the cost of extras. The 
bill was intended to prevent such abuses as 
price packing in which the new car price 
was jacked up and the buyer then given 
what seemed an exorbitant trade in on his 
old car. 

After a couple of years of operation under 
the labeling law, the auto industry seems 
universally persuaded it has helped strength- 
en and stabilize sales. It has built public 
confidence and trust in auto dealers, and we 
know of no instance in which confidence 
and trust has hurt a business. 

The second consideration for retailers to 
ponder in respect to credit labeling is the 
extent to which credit costs drain off the 
public’s real purchasing power. If more peo- 
ple, fully aware of the costs of credit, de- 
termine to save more diligently—at inter- 
est—until they can pay all or a bigger part 
of the cost of their purchases, the result ulti- 
mately will be more purchasing power and 
a@ stronger economy. 

The credit labeling bill appears to repre- 
sent a useful concept. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 12, 1960] 
A Price TaG ON INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


“Interest is the rent you pay for the use 
of borrowed money.” This, in effect, is the 
way some of the writers on economics put 
the subject. 

A few years ago many people in America 
did not seem to care how much interest they 
were paying so long as they could get a car, 
@ television, a fur coat, or a trip to Europe 
on “time.” They wanted only to know the 
amount of the down payment and the 
monthly installments. 

Today that mood seems to be changing. 
In addition to ordinary installment pur- 
chases and finance company personal loans 
there have come revolving credit plans, 


budget accounts, and other innovations. 
Faced with these, the consumer begins to 
wonder just how much he is paying for 
credit. 

William McC. Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has endorsed the gen- 
eral policy of a bill in Congress by Senator 
Paut H. Dove tas to require full and clear 
disclosure of consumer credit costs. 

If a finance charge is figured as a percent- 
age of the total amount borrowed, when re- 
payment is in regular installments, the 
actual rate on unpaid balances is almost 
twice as great as that stated. If the dis- 
count is collected in advance, the rate is 
still further “upped.” Or if a loan rate is 
2 percent a month, not every borrower stops 
to think that this amounts to 24 percent a 

ear. 

2 The Bowery Savings Bank in New York 
has received widespread expressions of 
thanks for explaining these points in an 
advertising campaign. The most effective 
legislation probably would be to require 
interest charges to be stated as an annual 
rate on unpaid balances. 

Mr. Martin makes the reservation that the 
Federal Reserve Board would not like the 
task of policing such a statute but that this 
might better be delegated to regular law 
enforcement agencies. In fact, some States 
have such laws, and it would appear that 
States are the most logical administering 
authorities, with Federal legislation in a 
supporting role. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Feb. 28, 1960] 


WASHINGTON CALLING: A WEEKLY SIZEUP BY 
THE CAPITAL STAFF OF THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


WASHINGTON, February 27.—Congress may 
act to protect consumers from being gouged 
on finance charges. 

Ready-money industry’s in an uproar over 
proposed legislation, designed to let borrow- 
ers or buyers on credit know just what it’s 
costing them. 

It would require lenders, installment deal- 
ers, to provide written information on: 

Total amount of finance charges to be paid 
over life of a loan or installment credit. 

True annual rate of interest figured on 
declining balances. 

Labeling bill is sponsored by Senator Pau. 
Dovuctas, Illinois Democrat. Senate Bank- 
ing Subcommittee starts hearings March 15. 

Finance industry warns privately the bill 
would discourage consumer buying—affect 
the economy. But the lenders don’t want to 
oppose it openly; think they would be ac- 
cused of wanting to cover up exorbitant 
finance charges. They will probably fall back 
on States rights, say it is no job for the 
Federal Government. 

Counting mortgages, personal loans, and 
installment buying, credit now outstanding 
totals $180 million. 

Douglas subcommittee has a file of hor- 
ror cases, may spread them on the record, 
if finance industry bucks the labeling bill 
too hard. 

It will point out that United States had 
100,000 bankruptcies last year; that 80 per- 
cent were cases where individuals got in over 
their heads through credit buying. 


[From the Northern Virginia Sun, Apr. 5, 
1960] 
To CurB HippeN INTEREST CHARGES—FULL 
DISCLOSURE BILL 

Hearings are now going on in the Senate 
on a bill that should be welcomed to lenders 
and borrowers alike. 

Sponsored by Senator Paut Dovcias of 
Illinois and others, the purpose of the bill 
is to require that financing charges be clearly 
and accurately explained to the borrower, 
so that he is fully aware of just what he 
is paying for, and how much. 


There are several kinds of misleading prac- 
tices that Senator DouGtas and his colleagues 
are trying to curb. For example, frequently 
no interest rate is quoted at all—the buyer 
of an article is simply told that he will only 
have to pay $10 down and $10 a month, with- 
out any mention at all of how much he will 
have to pay in interest charges. Such a de- 
vice can be used to conceal exorbitant 
financing charges. 


MONTHLY VERSUS ANNUAL RATE 


Another device very misleading to many 
borrowers is the quotation of a monthly, 
rather than an annual rate of interest. For 
example, a borrower may be told by un- 
scrupulous lenders that he can borrow money 
“at 1 percent.” This sounds a great deal 
less than the 5 or 6 percent the bank may 
have mentioned. What the borrower does 
not know is that this is 1 percent a month— 
or 12 percent a year—more than twice what 
the bank has quoted. Local bankers have 
said that borrowers have actually come in 
and complained that they have been quoted 
much lower borrowing rates by other would- 
be lenders. 

Another deceptive device is the quotation, 
on a loan that is to be repaid in install- 
ments, of a flat interest charge rather than 
quoting an interest rate on the unpaid bal- 
ance. For example, someone may borrow 
$1,200, to be paid back in monthly install- 
ments of $100 over a year’s time, with a 
quotation of a “6 percent interest charge”— 
or $72. Such a charge would be justified if 
the borrower were going to have the use 
of the entire $1,200 during the entire year, 
repaying the entire amount at the end of 
12 months. But if he is going to repay it in 
installments, he has the use of less and less 
of the $1,200 as time goes on. But still, he 
goes on paying 6 percent on the entire 
amount of the loan. Actually, under these 
circumstances, the interest rate on the 
money of which the borrower actually has 
the use is nearly twice the figure he has been 
quoted—almost 12 percent. 


INFORMATIVE, NOT PROHIBITIVE 


While the Douglas bill would not prohibit 
such practices, it would require that they 
be pointed out to the borrower in a clear 
way. The philosophy of this bill is similar 
to that embodied in the recent measure re- 
quiring the manufacturer’s list price to be 
clearly designated on new automobiles. 
This does not prevent the dealer from dis- 
counting the price or making any arrange- 
ment with the buyer he may see fit. It 
merely requires full disclosure so that the 
buyer knows what the proper price is. 

The importance of the Douglas bill is 
growing every year. Total installment debt 
now stands at $39.5 billion, and noninstall- 
ment debt another $12.5 billion, so that total 
consumer credit now amounts to $52 billion 
each year. 

It would seem to be to the interest of both 
the borrower and the reputable lender that 
a bill along the lines of the Douglas proposal 
be passed. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 28, 1960] 
How INLAND Arps “Crepir Trap’? VICTIMS 
(By Ruth Moore) 


Joe B., one of thousands of Chicago em- 
ployees caught in the Illinois credit trap, 
agreed to pay $446.80 in installments for 
household furnishings. 

After 2 years of payments he still owed 
$254, and when he defaulted on a payment, 
his wages as a worker in the Inland Steel 
Co. plant were garnished. During the next 
2 years 12 other garnishment actions were 
brought against him. 

At that time his debt should have been 
paid in full. Instead, the creditor main- 
tained that the $254 paid only covered costs 
and that Joe still owed $254. 
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This case, and scores like it, turned up 
when Inland launched an investigation. It 
convinced the company that action had to 
be taken to prevent the victimization of 
many of its 22,000 employees. 


SET UP POLICING SYSTEM 


The steel company set up a system of 
policing garnishments that has cut an aver- 
age of $200 each from the claims made on 
thousands of its employees. The company 
found that about 90 percent of the claims 
made against its employees were inflated in 
one way or another. Some were grossly in- 
flated. 

At a recent meeting called to protest the 
credit abuses that led to the suicide of one 
frantic debtor, busincss, labor, legal, reli- 
gious, civic, and other leaders praised the In- 
land system. If it were widely adopted by 
industry, the groups declared, some of the 
worst abuses of the system could be over- 
come. 

Inland’s first inquiry showing widespread 
abuse of the credit laws by creditors had only 
scratched the surface, the company found. 
When it set up an office supervised by Doro- 
thy Lascoe, and began a careful check, the 
true extent of the problem was revealed. 

Employees in some cases were dunned into 
paying debts they had never contracted. 
Cases of mistaken identity were not infre- 
quent. 

Some lawyers were charging up to $12 in 
court costs for each garnishment. Under 
the 1959 Illinois law a garnishment action 
“catches” any wages the company owes an 
employee at the time of service and during 
the next 7 days. Everything an employee 
earns during this limited period, with the 
exemption of $45 a week and tax deductions, 
must be turned over to the creditor. 

The creditor, Mrs. Lascoe explained, then 
files a new garnishment, if the debt is not 
paid. Thus one garnishment after another 
is brought. 


COSTS EAT UP PAYMENTS 


One employee owed $187.46. Successive 
garnishments yielded the creditor $7 each. 
But each time a judgment was obtained $6 
was added for court costs. Thus the debt 
was reduced only $1 at a time and there 
was a prospect that 187 garnishments would 
be necessary to pay off the indebtedness. 

Some even went deeper in debt. One em- 
ployee owed $160.32. On each garnishment 
the creditor obtained $5 and hit the em- 
ployee with $6 in court cost charges. Thus 
each time he paid, this employee increased 
his indebtedness $1. 

Another employee had returned a jalopy 
only a few hours after he bought it and 
found that it was falling to pieces. Never- 
theless he was forced to pay for years. 
Others had to pay long after the merchan- 
dise they purchased was repossessed, and 
they were given no credit for what they had 
paid. 

Mrs. Lascoe and the company lawyers now 
examine every court file. The normal credi- 
tor practice is to add about $100 in financing 
charges on a $200 purchase. But Mrs. Las- 
coe says other charges are added arbitrarily. 
Sometimes $50 is added; sometimes $100. 
Inland protests and often such charges are 
removed. 

After obtaining an opinion from the 
municipal court. Inland now allows only 
$3.50 a garnishment for court charges. 


NOTIFICATION NOT REQUIRED 


Mrs. Lascoe reached into the day’s file. An 
employee had gone in debt $946 to buy a 
used car. To this an attorney’s fee of 
$127.10 had been added, bringing his debt 
to $1,073. For about 2 years he paid regu- 
larly and reduced the debt to $599.72. 

Since he had signed a “confession” of the 
debt, when he quit paying, the creditor went 
into court and obtained a judgment gar- 
nisheeing his wages without even notifying 
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him. (No notification is required under the 
Illinois law.) 

Inland, in compliance with the garnishee, 
paid the creditors $64.37, $29.64, $59.80, and 
$66.03 on four actions. Another $14 was paid 
for court costs, making the total paid the 
creditor $233.84, and reducing the debt to 
$365.88. 

Another garnishment was filed, and Mrs. 
Lascoe picked up the record on her examina- 
tion of the papers. The creditor company 
still claimed $519.21. 

The demands and legal notices arrive in 
the company’s offices in batches. In January 
there were 260 garnishments and during the 
year Mrs. Lascoe estimates there will be more 
than 3,000. 

Over a 5-year period 49 garnishments were 
brought against one employee to collect an 
original debt of $538. Inland, in contrast to 
many employers, does not fire for multiple 
garnishments. 

Mrs. Lascoe points out that the Indiana 
law is superior to that of Illinois. Under 
that law no more than 10 percent of an em- 
ployee’s wages have to be paid to a garnishee- 
ing creditor, and once the creditor obtains 
a judgment it stands until the debt is paid. 
The multiple actions produced by the Illi- 
nois law and mounting court and other 
charges do not exist in Indiana. 

The groups brought together by the 
Mayor’s Committee on New Residents are 
planning to seek amendment of the Illinois 
law. They call it vicious and medieval. 
Committees are at work drawing up 
proposals. 


[From the Indianapolis Times, Mar. 28, 1960] 
Easy CREDIT RACKET 


Laws permitting wages to be garnisheed 
are the fundamental basis for the “easy 
credit” outrages being revealed before a Sen- 
ate committee. 

Loose construction of these laws makes 
possible a vicious racket which is nation- 
wide, preying on the poor and feeble witted. 

Here’s how it works: 

The gyp credit house sells to the victim an 
item which may be priced at several times 
its real value. The downpayment often 
covers the actual cost, with subsequent pay- 
ments, if any, all profit. 

If the victim defaults on these payments, 
his pay can be attached. 

As an instance of overpricing, there was 
the case, related to the committee, of a man 
whose pay was garnisheed for a $30 blanket. 

Testimony estimated the blanket actually 
was worth $2.50. 

John Kearny, chairman of the Illinois 
Committee for Fair Credit Practices, blamed 
these credit rackets plus operation of gar- 
nishee laws for many abandoned families. 

The fathers, weakmindedly, contract for 
more “easy payments” than they can pay. 
Their pay is garnisheed, leaving too little 
even to buy food and pay rent. The fathers 
“desert” their families so that they can col- 
lect welfare payments and live. 

Before a suit to garnishee pay can hold in 
court, the creditor should have to prove he 
had investigated and found the specified 
payments were within the means of the per- 
son contracting the debt. 

Regulations of this sort would tend to 
collapse the “easy credit” racket by shutting 
off the revenue. 





[From the Washington Post, Apr. 20, 1961] 
FIGHTING INFLATION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The savings banks are at long last meet- 
ing the problem of inflation by advertising 
against it. It has been slow going because 
the worst phase of inflation is excessive debt, 
which has become a standard American 
habit. The Federal Government is in debt; 
State and municipal governments are in 
debt; individuals are in debt. In fact, so 
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much is debt encouraged that interest paid 
on private debt can be deducted as a business 
expense for income tax purposes. 

The Bowery Savings Bank, one of the 
largest in the world, has been publishing 
full-page advertisement against inflation. 
What this savings bank is advocating is that 
folks save their money and then buy what 
they want to buy for cash on hand. These 
advertisements particularly emphasize that 
financing costs are high. The Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank summarizes its philosophy as 
follows: 

“1, Ask the cash price, right at the start, 
of the article you are thinking about. Also 
add up the total of all the payments you 
will be required to make, including the 
downpayment, if you purchased on time. 
The difference is the extra cost to you for 
buying on credit. 

“2. With the facts straight, it’s up to you 
to decide. Should you go ahead regardless, 
shop for the best financial plan you can find. 
Financing costs vary, as we have shown. 

“3. Deal with responsible merchants and 
lending institutions. Even so, it’s only fair 
to say that handling charge accounts or 
small loans is an expensive operation. Some- 
one must pay for credit investigations, pa- 
perwork, collection, and other costs, inevi- 
table losses.” 

And it establishes a well-known rule of 
economics: 

“The true annual interest on a loan, 
large or small, that you pay off in equal 
periodical installments is roughly double the 
rate quoted as the yearly finance charge, de- 
ducted in advance. This is true, no matter 
how much or little the quoted rate may be.” 

What is important in this discussion is 
not that we stop buying on credit, but that 
the borrower should know exactly what he 
is doing. In a word, excessive debt can lead 
to disaster, both individually and nationally. 

There is another side to this picture. 
When a nation’s currency is depreciating in 
value, it is sounder to buy things than to 
hold on to cash. Thus, life insurance poli- 
cies, Government bonds and savings are im- 
periled by inflation because it reduces the 
value of currency. When currency loses 
value, the whole people is impoverished. 

Those who own money under such condi- 
tions, whether in this or any other country, 
invest their money in commodities of intrin- 
sic value such as diamonds, paintings, an- 
tique furniture, or they ship their money to 
foreign countries for investment or savings. 

The advertisement, full page, of the 
Bowery Savings Bank means much more than 
appears on the surface. Obviously, if folks 
spend more than they earn, they will always 
be in debt. If they are paying usurious in- 
terest rates, and 18 percent a year is usury 
in any language, the inflation is already 
beyond control. 

Such rates are unconscionable and ought 
not to be allowed, no matter whether they 
keep goods moving or not. Our first problem 
is to save the value of our currency. 

Inflation is a frightful curse. It robs each 
individual who purchases goods. It also robs 
even if goods are not purchased. It can only 
help the very rich who can cover their losses 
by various devices; the rest must suffer from 
it. The savings banks advertisements are 
the first realistic attack on inflation. 

{From the Northern Virginia Sun, Apr. 12, 
1960] 


CONSUMER NEEDS HELP 


Paradoxically, the opponents of the credit- 
labeling bill now being studied by a Senate 
committee appeared to be bolstering the case 
in favor of the bill. 

The measure would require all establish- 
ments that lend money or finance purchases 
on an installment plan or deferred-payment 
basis to clearly label the interest charges so 
that a consumer would have a basis of know- 
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ing how much annual interest charge he is 
paying. For example, many interest rates are 
now quoted on a monthly basis, so that the 
borrower thinks he is getting a bargain for 
a 1 percent rate. Actually a 1 percent 
monthly rate amounts to 12 percent a year, 
and a 1% monthly rate amounts to 18 per- 
cent a year. 

In arguing against the credit-labeling 
measure, William J. Cheney, of the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, contends 
that buyers will be confused and frightened 
if the monthly rates now quoted by many 
stores are converted into yearly charges. 

Another witness argues against the bill on 
the ground that small retailers would be put 
to heavy expense in computing yearly interest 
charges on each transaction. When the wit- 
ness cited an example of the gas station 
owner, who sells a $20 battery with an inter- 
est charge of $2, being repaid in four pay- 
ments of $4 and one of $6, Senator BENNETT, 
of Utah, said, “I wrestled with that one for 
an hour and a half and came up with three 
different answers.” 

If Senator BENNETT has that much trouble 
figuring out what the true interest charge 
is, how is the poor consumer to be able to 
know what he is paying? Surely, trade as- 
sociations could prepare simple tables that 
would help establishments like the gas sta- 
tion owner compute the true interest cost on 
various standard sales. But who is there 
to help the consumer? 

It may well be, as Mr. Cheney testified, 
that the consumer will be confused and 
frightened if he finds out that he is paying 
18 percent on his money instead of 144 per- 
cent. But isn’t it better for him to be aware 
of what he is paying, even if this frightens 
him, than having him pay a hidden charge 
of which he is unaware? 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr. 22, 
1960] 


DarK AREAS IN SMALL LOANS 


Some woeful inadequacies in the small 
loan laws of Missouri are being disclosed 
in the hearings Senator Dove tas, of Illinois, 
is conducting on his bill to require full dis- 
closure of finance charges in consumer 
credit. 

John L. O’Brien, president of the Better 
Business Bureau of Greater St. Louis, told 
the committee Missouri is among the 26 
States which have no laws requiring dis- 
closure of finance charges. In consequence, 
he said, while small loans are available in 
this State at rates as low as 8 percent a year 
to borrowers with satisfactory credit, some 
unsuspecting buyers are being gouged by 
automobile finance rates that “mount into 
hundreds of percent” in simple interest. 

As an awful example, Mr. O’Brien told of 
& man who borrowed $850 to finance the 
purchase of a secondhand car at a total 
finance charge of $517 over a 4-year period. 
Feeling that he was paying too much, he 
obtained loans elsewhere and paid off his 
balance after 2 weeks. He was charged $140 
for the use of the $850 for 14 days—or about 
427 percent. The finance company had al- 
ready paid the automobile dealer a com- 
mission of $105 for the business, Mr. O’Brien 
related. 

These commissions have become so im- 
portant that, according to Mr. O’Brien, they 
are used by some finance companies to gain 
more and more auto dealer business, and 
often mean the difference between profit and 
loss on the year’s operations to the auto 
dealer. In extreme cases, he said, an un- 
scrupulous finance company will agree to 
rebate to an unscrupulous auto dealer all 
the finance charge he can gouge out of a 
customer above an agreed-on minimum. 

Plainly, Missouri needs its own full-dis- 
closure law, such as Lilinois already pos- 
Sesses, to supplement whatever legislation 
on the subject may be enacted at the na- 
tional level. This State has a law limiting 
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interest on small loans which compares 
favorably with the statutes of other States, 
but it can be and is being evaded by the 
use of other forms of charges about which 
the buyer is kept in ignorance. 


[From the Denver Post, Mar. 29, 1960] 
Tue StaTes SHIRK ANOTHER DUTY 


Strong support is developing in Washing- 
ton for the bill sponsored by Senator Pau. 
Dove.ias, Democrat, of Illinois, to require 
credit merchants, including automobile 
dealers, to tell their customers how much 
they are paying for merchandise and how 
much extra they are paying for interest, in- 
surance, fees, etc. 

“Dollar-down-and-dollar-forever” purchas- 
ers have long been victimized in many 
parts of the country by high interest charges 
and hidden supercharges for such things as 
insurance which will guarantee that the 
merchant gets his money even though the 
customer dies before completing the time 
payments. 

All too often a buyer will sign a purchase 
contract and then learn, after he goes home 
and does some simple arithmetic, that he is 
being seriously penalized because he did not 
buy for cash. 

Senator Dovucias would require install- 
ment merchants to furnish their customers 
readily understandable statements so they 
will know in advance how much they are 
paying for the credit they receive. 

The Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Inc., has endorsed this “truth about 
credit” bill. It also has the support of the 
Federal Reserve Board, although the Board 
would like to avoid the job, which Senator 
Dovcias would give it, of policing the bill. 

The control of shady business in the in- 
stallment credit field should be a State func- 
tion, we believe, but when States fail in 
the job of rendering proper services to their 
people we must, inevitably, expect demands 
for Federal action. 

Here is another example of the reason for 
the growing power and authority of the 
Federal Government. State governments 
constantly fall farther and farther behind 
in the matter of meeting modern problems. 

Some States have tried to deal with in- 
stallment credit rackets. A year ago a law 
similar to the bill Senator Doucias has in- 
troduced in Congress was passed in Colo- 
rado. However, according to W. Dan Bell, 
head of the Denver Better Business Bureau, 
complaints regarding “hidden charges” still 
make up a high percentage of the cases 
reaching his agency. 

A weakness of the Colorado law is its 
failure to provide for policing except 
through complaints made to local district 
attorneys, who are reluctant to prosecute 
except on a type of evidence which the ordi- 
nary installment buyer is unable to furnish. 

Whether Senator DovGtas’ bill is passed or 
not, he has succeeded in calling attention to 
@ problem which must be solved. And he 
has served to remind those who harangue 
the loudest about States rights that they 
could save themselves a lot of breath if 
States would take their duties as seriously 
as they take their rights. 


[From Newsweek, Apr. 4, 1960] 
BusINESS—BoRROWING MONEY IN THE DarK 


If John pays $7.50 interest for a 1-year, 
$250 loan, what is the interest rate? Any 
fifth grader knows the answer is 3 percent. 
Yet interest, like so much else, seems vastly 
more complicated in real life than it does 
in the fifth grade. After a recent survey 
of installment credit, the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan said 
credit was the first subject it studied on 
which college-educated people were as badly 
informed as the rest of the populace. Mud- 
dled by installment payments, “‘discounted” 
interest, and extra charges, 39 percent of 
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the consumers polled had no idea how much 
it cost them to buy their cars on time— 
and the 61 percent who had an answer 
guessed anything from under 6 percent to 
more than 13 percent. 

Last week, a Senate Banking Subcom- 
mittee began hearings on Senate bill 2755 
that—hopefully—would protect the Nation’s 
bumpkin borrowers from themselves by mak- 
ing credit costs as simple as ABC. Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Senator Pau. Dovuc.ias, of 
Illinois, Democrat, who wrote the bill, de- 
scribed it as a truth-in-lending bill aimed 
at enlightening consumers who, he said, are 
“deceived or misled” about the high inter- 
est costs of bank or finance-company loans, 
time purchases of autos and appliances, or 
retailers’ charge accounts. The facts them- 
selves, Doucias clearly implied, might dis- 
courage enough borrowers to put a healthy 
crimp in consumer credit, which has swollen 
from $5.7 billion to $52 billion in the last 
15 years—not including home-mortgage debt, 
up from $18.6 billion to $131.2 billion, 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


To get at the facts, and to cut through the 
confusion of figures that disguises the true 
cost of borrowing, Douctias’ bill would: Re- 
quire banks, loan companies, auto financers, 
and other purveyors of installment loans to 
compute interest rates on the unpaid bal- 
ance, rather than on the principal. (A 
buyer paying off a “6-percent” loan in 12 
monthly installments is actually paying close 
to 12 percent for his money. He only has 
full use of the loan for 1 month. Each 
month he reduces it by the amount of his 
installment. Yet the 6 percent is calculated 
on the full amount.) 

It would also require lenders to compute 
service charges, insurance costs, and other 
extras as part of the interest figure. (By 
padding extras, some dealers easily bypass 
usury laws, which limit only pure interest 
rates.) 

The subcommittee heard a dossier full of 
horrible examples to booster DoucLas’ case. 
Among them: 

A Maryland loan company quoted a 6-per- 
cent rate for a loan where the actual cost— 
after allowing for service charge, insurance 
fee, discounting of the interest from the 
amount loaned, and the usuai installment 
payments—was 2214 percent. 

An unfranchised used-car dealer charged 
$187.65 on a loan of $300—11 monthly pay- 
ments of $15 each, plus a final payment of 
$322.65. Simple annual interest rate: 62%, 
percent. 

A 67-year-old Floridian can’t afford to re- 
tire because he is faced with 17 more years 
of payments to finance a home-improvement 
bill. Cost of the improvements: $2,650. 
Total cost, including financing $5,482.50. 

Much of this springs from bait advertis- 
ing that trumpets “no money down,” “no 
carrying charges,” or “name your own terms,” 
while concealing a mare’s nest of costly gim- 
micks, according to witness William Hussong, 
general manager of the 27,000-member Navy 
Federal Credit Union. “The housewife shop- 
ping for a dress looks at labels and compares 
prices,” said Hussong. “Isn’t a person shop- 
ping for credit entitled to the same protec- 
tion?” President Harold Rosner, of Robert 
Hall Clothes, suggested that all merchants 
be required to display separate cash and in- 
stallment price tags on their goods. This 
would discourage unhealthy credit, help pre- 
vent another recession, said Rosner. (It 
would also, presumably, help Robert Hall, 
which sells only for cash.) 

IN REBUTTAL 

Speaking for the consumer-credit men— 
the commercial banks and finance companies 
who have yet to testify—Chairman Thomas 
Bousshall, of the Bank of Virginia, made it 
plain that the charges hurt: How, he asked 
at an American Bankers Association meeting 
last week, could the credit industry attack 
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a bill that calls for honest disclosure—that 
seems, in fact, to approve of motherhood 
and disapprove of sin? 

Yet the industry had some solid argu- 
ments. Translating extras into a simple in- 
terest rate would be an immensely complex 
task that would raise the cost of making 
loans—and the industry insists that bor- 
rowers care only about dollar costs, not 
interest rates, in any case. The industry also 
argues that merchants required to label their 
true installment costs could lower these to 
make them look good, then make it up by 
simply boosting prices. 

But even if consumer-credit men are, as 
they claim, being roasted for the sins of a 
few unscrupulous fringe operators, they 
aren’t likely to get much support in Con- 
gress, for good and political reasons. The 
outlook for S. 2755: No action before Con- 
gress adjourns, but a good chance for pas- 
sage at the next Congress. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege to join the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] in spon- 
sorship of the truth-in-lending bill. I 
cosponsored similar legislation with him 
in the 86th Congress, and served under 
his wise and witty chairmanship as a 
member of the Production and Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which last year 
conducted extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject. 

The bill that we are sponsoring today 
is aptly named. Its title states “Truth 
in Lending,” and that is its aim: to bring 
truth—the full disclosure of relevant in- 
formation—into lending and _ credit 
transactions. 

It may be argued that this goal is too 
modest. Undoubtedly there are many 
who believe, with much justification, 
that it is not enough just to disclose the 
annual interest rate when credit is ex- 
tended. There are many who believe 
that interest rates should also be limited 
to figures more modest than the 30, 40, 
or 50 percent now frequently charged. 

But that is not the purpose of the bill 
that we are introducing today. This bill 
simply requires lenders of money and 
purveyors of credit to tell the truth about 
interest and finance charges. It pro- 
vides that the true annual interest rate 
must be made known in any credit trans- 
action. 

Few people recognize the extent of 
credit ignorance in this country. Under 
the practices which are today general, it 
is often impossible to find out the true 
interest rate being charged in a credit 
transaction. Even a persistently inquisi- 
tive potential consumer of credit may 
not be able to get the facts needed to 
measure the exact annual percentage 
cost of the privilege of paying over a 
period of time. It is not going too far 
to say that much of the vast quantity of 
consumer credit is a pyramid built on a 
shaky foundation of misunderstanding, 
oe and downright decep- 

on. 

The distance that we have strayed 
from the straightforward commonsense 
we were taught when we were young can 
be discerned in the need to regularly 
prefix the words “true annual” to the 
rate of interest that must be disclosed 
according to this bill When we learned 
about interest it was the true annual 
rate that our arithmetic books described. 
In the classic formula, interest equals 
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principal times rate times time— 
i—prt—and “t’” is expressed years. 

These traditional meanings of the 
terms still apply when we earn interest 
on our savings or investments. The av- 
erage individual long ago discovered that 
“2% percent’ means ‘24% percent per 
year,” not “2% percent per month,” 
when he collects interest on his savings. 
But a quoted rate of 24% percent when he 
is paying someone else does frequently 
turn out to be 2% percent per month— 
or 30 percent per year. How pleasant it 
might be to collect $30 for every $100 
left in an account for a year. Under 
traditional use of language, the earnings 
on that sum would be just $2.50. Strange 
as it may seem, the newfangled use of 
percentage rate terms applies only in 
one direction. 

If an individual deposits a sum in a 
savings account which advertises ‘‘4 per- 
cent interest,” and then asks to with- 
draw regular shares of the principal 
over a period of time, his bank is not 
likely to agree to compute the interest 
due at the close of the year on the 
original deposit balance. But the phrase 
“4 percent interest” is the same when 
money is borrowed, though repayment 
must be made in just such monthly in- 
stallments, as a result of which the in- 
dividual has the use, on the average, of 
only half the sum originally borrowed. 

While a credit institution insists that 
you leave your money in their hands full 
time when they are paying you interest, 
they equally insist, when their money is 
in your hands, that it be paid back month 
by month. While this may be sound 
business sense, it is apparent that the 
term “4 percent interest” has a com- 
pletely different meaning in the two 
cases. It clearly depends on whether 
your money is coming or going, and 
which is which often makes quite a dif- 
ference in this heads-I-win, tails-you- 
lose definition of terms. 

The unhappy human consequences of 
this credit ignorance were dramatically 
revealed in the many case histories that 
were presented at the hearings on this 
bill last year. We heard a mountain of 
evidence which demonstrated how in- 
telligent citizens are deceived and hood- 
winked in their credit transactions. In 
case after case, the borrower indicated 
that he would never have gotten into his 
financial mess had he known the full 
true annual rate he was paying. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
few of these case histories, to give some 
idea of the scope of this problem. These 
are taken from the testimony of Mr. R. C. 
Morgan, of the Credit Union National 
Association. 

There being no objection, the case his- 
tories were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Case 3: This case concerns U.S. Army Ser- 
geant H and his wife, Mrs. H, who is an 
employee of the Government Employees 
Credit Union. This case is being cited to 
illustrate how very difficult it is for even 
people who are used to doing office work, 
and who are accustomed to handling money 
and financial transactions, to determine the 
true cost of credit under the procedures used 
by some automobile dealers and finance 
companies. 
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Shortly before Mrs. H came to work for 
the credit union, she and Sergeant H pur- 
chased a new 1959 Mercury Monterey 2-door 
sedan from dealer in El Paso, Tex. 
I have here all of the papers ever received 
by Sergeant and Mrs. H in connection with 
the purchase and financing of the 1959 
Mercury. 

I have here a yellow sheet of paper headed, 
“Note with chattel mortgage.” This paper 
is dated May 16, 1959. It shows the name 
of the dealer and the name of the finance 
company to whom Sergeant and Mrs. H 
promised to pay the sum of $3,939.48 in con- 
secutive monthly installments of $109.43 
each, commencing July 10, 1959. A little 
further down are found these words and 
figures: 

“A portion of the agreed time selling price 
of the here and after described property 
purchased by undersigned from the payee 
herein on which undersigned has made a 
downpayment of $550, leaving an agreed 
time balance of $3,939.48 evidenced by these 
presents.” 

Nowhere on any of these papers is the cash 
selling price of the automobile shown. No- 
where is an interest, a finance, or a carrying 
charge shown. Only the “agreed time bal- 
ance of $3,939.48” is shown. I submit that 
it would be absolutely impossible for anyone 
to determine from this “Note with chattel 
mortgage” the cost of the credit extended. 
I would like to add that Sergeant and Mrs, 
H have personally assured me that they did 
not know at the time they purchased the 
automobile how much they were charged 
for financing the vehicle. 

I have here a blue tax collector’s receipt 
form issued by R. R. Deason, tax assessor- 
collector, Ei Paso County, Tex., evidencing 
title application in the name of Sergeant 
and Mrs. H for the same 1959 Mercury Mon- 
terey 2-door sedan described in the “Note 
with chattel mortgage” form to which I pre- 
viously referred. This receipt indicates the 
total “cash credit and/or exchange plus 
trade-in” received by the dealer for the 1959 
Mercury to be $3,767.45. Since the “Note 
with chattel mortgage” shows a downpay- 
ment of $550, it would appear that Sergeant 
and Mrs. H financed an unpaid balance of 
$3,217.45 ($3,767.45 minus $550 equals 
$3,217.45). Since the “agreed time balance” 
was $3,939.48, the cost of the credit must 
have been $722.03. Applying a formula, we 
find the true simple per annum interest 
rate to be approximately 15 percent. Should 
the purchaser of a new automobile who 
finances the vehicle with a well-known, rep- 
utable finance company have to go through 
all of this to determine the simple per an- 
num interest rate he is paying? 

There is a sequel to this case. Due to cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, Sergeant 
and Mrs. H found it necessary to dispose of 
the 1959 Mercury. On March 1, 1960, they 
asked the finance company to inform them 
of the net amount it would take to pay off 
their balance in full. The “net payoff” 
quoted by the finance company was $2,771.06. 
Because of the several hundred dollars fi- 
nance charges (we can only assume they were 
finance charges since the contract does not 
identify the charges made), they decided 
they had no choice but to voluntarily turn 
the automobile back in to the dealer from 
whom it was purchased. 

I believe a great deal of trouble could 
have been saved everyone had Sergeant and 
Mrs. H been informed in simple understand- 
able terms just what it was costing them to 
finance their new Mercury. 

Case 4: This case concerns a vacuum clean- 
er which was purchased by a U.S. civil serv- 
ice employee in El Paso, Tex., and financed 
through the Bank of El Paso. The 
charge for the credit extended was reason- 
able. So far as is known, no attempt was 
made by either the dealer or the bank to 
deceive the consumer as to the amount of 
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the charges, and the case is cited merely to 
show that even national banks do not state 
charges for consumer credit in easily under- 
stood terms which are susceptible to ready 
comparison with the rates of other lenders. 

We shall call the consumer in this in- 
stance Mr. D. I have here the original note 
signed by Mr. D in favor of the bank in the 
total amount of $168, payable in 18 monthly 
installments of $9.33 each. The only men- 
tion of interest which appears in the note 
refers to interest “from maturity”; i.e., in- 
terest which would become due and payable 
only if the borrower failed to repay the note 
on schedule. In interviewing Mr. D, he 
stated the unpaid balance he owed on the 
vacuum cleaner was $150 and that the bank 
charged him “3 percent interest” which was 
“less than the credit union interest rate.” 

It is an apparently simple matter (at least 
it would so appear to the average borrower) 
for the bank to prove by simple arithmetic 
that it charged 8 percent interest on this 
transaction. Take the $150 balance financed 
on the vacuum cleaner, multiply it by 8 
percent and you get $12. Since the contract 
runs for 18 months, or 1% years, you add 
one-half of the $12 or $6 and you get a total 
charge of $18. Naturally, Mr. D thought 
he was paying 8 percent interest, and know- 
ing that the credit union charges 1 percent 
on the unpaid balance, or 12 percent per 
year, he assumed the rate was cheaper than 
the credit union rate. 

Now, here is a formula to determine the 
true interest rate charged on a loan: 


¥ 2yc 
m(n plus 1) 
1=true interest rate 
y=number of payments per year 
c=cost of loan 
m=money received 
n=number of installments 
Applying the formula to Mr. D’s bank loan, 
we find the following: 
$18=cost of loan 
2X12X$18_— 24X18 
$150X(18 plus 1) 150X19 


Mr. D actually paid over 25 percent more 
for his $150 loan than he would have paid 
the credit union, yet he thought he was pay- 
ing one-third less. 

Case 5: This case which concerns Mr. C, 
an employee of the U.S. Government at 
White Sands Missile Range, N. Mex., 
and a member of the Government Em- 
ployees Credit Union, El Paso, Tex., will be 
stated very briefly. The case is being placed 
in the record because of the failure of a 
TV dealer to tell Mr. C either verbally or 
in writing that there was any charge for 
credit extended him. 

On March 7, 1959, Mr. C purchased a tele- 
vision set for $285.55. I have the sales 
ticket here in the file. Mr. C asked the deal- 
er’s salesman if he could pay for the tele- 
vision set in installments. The salesman 
stated he would be very happy to permit 
Mr. C to pay for the television set at the 
rate of “about $14 per month.” Mr. C 
thought the installment agreement was be- 
ing extended him as a courtesy by the 
dealer. He did not understand that there 
would be any charge for the credit, nor did 
the salesman or anyone else tell him there 
would be a charge. He was simply given the 
sales slip I have here, which shows the net 
price of the television set was $285.55, and 
which bears this notation, “ contract, 
about $14 per month to start April 10, 1959.” 
Please note there is no mention of interest 
or credit charges—the number of months 
Mr. C would have to pay is not even stated. 

When Mr. C came to the credit union in 
January 1960, to obtain a loan to “con- 
solidate his debts,” we contacted the tele- 
vision dealer for a “net payoff.” The 
amount quoted was $206.22. Mr. C stated 
his payments had actually been set at $14.73 


l= 





=15 percent 
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per month, and he had made 10 such pay- 
ments (exactly on time, as agreed). 

I repeat, this copy of the sales slip I have 
here which is all Mr. C ever received shows 
no charges for credit. But, if the price of 
the television set was $285.55, and Mr. C 
had paid 10 payments of $14.73 each (a 
total of $147.30) and still owed $206.22, 
simple arithmetic shows that he actually 
paid a total of $353.52 for the television 
set. He, therefore, must have been charged 
$67.97 for the credit ($352.52 minus 
$285.55 equals $67.97). ‘This is in excess of 
33 percent per annum simple interest. 

I do not believe Mr. C would have agreed 
to pay 33 percent interest had he known 
that was what it would cost him to pay 
for his television set at the rate of “about 
$14 per month.” 

Case 6: This case concerns Mr. G, an in- 
surance adjuster, who has adjusted many 
insurance claims for members of the Govern- 
ment Employees Credit Union in El Paso and 
vicinity. The case is cited to illustrate the 
policy of a very large nationally known 
finance company in connection with rebates 
on installment accounts which are paid in 
full prior to the contract maturity date. It 
is also cited to show the inequity and the 
actual hardship such a policy may work on 
consumers. 

On October 2, 1957, Mr. G purchased a 
new 1957 Chevrolet station wagon for a cash- 
delivered price of $3,520.42. He paid $850.62 
down, leaving a balance of $2,669.80 to be 
financed. This amount was financed with 
the Finance Co. 

I have here the conditional sale contract 
covering this transaction. Although no in- 
terest charge is shown as such, the various 
charges for insurance and financing are 
rather clearly itemized. For example, an 
item of “Finance charge (including charge 
for group creditor insurance, $28.14)” is 
shown and opposite the item is entered the 
amount of $599.16. All of the items add up 
to a “Time (deferred) balance” of $3,378.96, 
beneath which is shown an item called total 
time price of $4,229.58. In talking to Mr. G 
about this, he stated soon after he purchased 
the car he had an air-conditioning unit in- 
stalled at a cost of $300. He financed the 
$300 with the same finance company, adding 
it to the original contract. The finance 
company added an additional $50 finance 
charge, making a total of $350 added to the 
original time balance of $3,378.96. This 
brought the total of the contract to $3,728.96 
($3,378.96 plus $350 equals $3,728.96). 

The conditional sale contract provided for 
payment in 36 monthly installments of 
$93.86 each, commencing November 6, 1957. 

In January of 1960 Mr. G changed jobs. 
On his old job he had used his personally 
owned automobile in his work and had re- 
ceived a mileage allowance. On his new 
job, the company furnished an automobile 
and therefore did not allow expenses for the 
use of a personally owned vehicle. Since 
Mr. G had been using the mileage allowance 
to make the payments on his 1957 Chevrolet 
station wagon, he now found himself in the 
position of being unable to keep up with 
payments since he would no longer receive 
the mileage allowance. He decided to sell 
the automobile. 

In order to arrive at a price to ask for the 
automobile, Mr. G attempted to compute the 
net balance he owed the finance company 
by prorating the finance charge of $599.16 
shown on his copy of the conditional sale 
contract and arriving at an estimated 
amount which should be refunded to him as 
unearned charges. I do not know the exact 
amount Mr. G estimated he owed the finance 
company. In any event, he negotiated a sale 
for the automobile and he and the pro- 
spective buyer went together to the finance 
company’s office to pay off the amount due 
and to transfer the title. A representative 
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of the finance company informed him that 
the net payoff on his account would be 
$2,285—a figure several hundred dollars in 
excess of the amount Mr. G had estimated 
he owed. The prospective buyer immedi- 
ately backed out and Mr. G lost his sale. 

Now, let’s analyze that $2,285 net payoff 
amount. Mr. G originally owed $3,728.96 
(including all charges and the addition of 
the air conditioner). He had paid 15 pay- 
ments in the amount of $93.86 for a total of 
$1,407.90 ($3,728.96 minus $1,407.90 leaves a 
balance of $2,321.06). That amount, less the 
$2,285 quoted as the net payoff, means the 
finance company was, in effect, refunding 
only $36.06 of the total finance charge in- 
cluded in the contract of $599.16. Please 
note that the contract had run only 15 
months out of a total of 36 months. 

The finance company was doubtless with- 
in its legal rights in refusing to refund a 
greater percentage of the finance charge; 
nevertheless, Mr. G had no forewarning that 
the cost of the credit would be so great 
and, as a result of circumstances beyond his 
control, he found himself owing more on an 
automobile—for which he had no use—than 
he could sell it for. 

You may not agree with Mr. G’s solution 
to the problem. He took the automobile, 
parked it in front of the dealer’s showroom 
where he purchased it, and handed the 
dealer the keys. Surely, there would have 
been a better solution for all concerned. 

Case 7: This case concerns the purchase of 
$1,550 worth of furniture from a retail fur- 
niture dealer by member X of the Govern- 
ment Employees Credit Union of El Paso. 
For the sake of brevity, I will not go into 
member X’s personal situation, other than 
to state he came to the credit union—as so 
many people do—for help with personal 
financial problems due at least partially to 
his failure to understand the high costs of 
consumer credit. 

I have in the file here a copy marked “pur- 
chaser’s copy” of a document furnished Mr. 
X by the dealer. This document is headed, 
“Time Sale Purchase Order and Lien.” It 
lists the items purchased and shows the cash 
price of each. The cash prices are totaled 
and the total shown as $1,550. 

Here is some interesting fine print, which 
is shown in parentheses just under the 
“Cash price” column heading. I read from 
the form “Unless all cash is paid, the sale 
is at time price shown at bottom of this 
sheet, and cash price is shown for compari- 
son only.” Now, let’s look at the bottom of 
the sheet. Here we find the following item, 
“Total time price of $1,750.20.” Beneath 
that is an item labeled “Downpayment of 
$750” and under that is an item labeled 
“Deferred balance of $1,000.20.” The form 
goes on to stipulate that the deferred bal- 
ance will be paid in 30 monthly installments 
of $33.34 each, beginning January 25, 1960. 
The point is that nowhere does this docu- 
ment show as a separate identifiable item 
the cost of the credit extended. There is no 
mention of interest (other than to provide 
for interest at the “highest lawful rate” after 
maturity). There is no statement of the 
dollars and cents cost of the credit, nor is 
there, and I emphasize this, any provision 
for a refund of charges or a reduction in the 
“time price” in the event the purchaser 
should elect to pay the account in full be- 
fore the agreed date. 

We can assume, of course, that the cost of 
the credit in this instance is $200.20, since 
the total shown under “Cash price” is $1,550, 
and the amount entered “Total time price” 
is $1,750.20 ($1,750.20 minus $1,550 equals 
$200.20). We may assume further (although 
this assumption is complicated by the fact 
that the cash downpayment is deducted 
from the time price rather than the cash 
price) that the $200.20 is the cost for 30 
months for credit in the amount of $800 
($1,550 minus $750 equals $800). Stated in 
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terms of a simple per annum rate, this is 
19.4 percent. Mr. X did not know this. 

Case 8: Mr. B, who is employed as a ware- 
houseman at White Sands Missile Range, has 
a wife and three children, and takes home 
$313 per month. He came to us on January 
30, 1960, to consolidate his debts. He stated 
he “thought” he was paying too much in 
“carrying charges and interest” on his var- 
ious debts. 

Mr. B made an excellent impression. We 
checked his credit and found he had always 
paid his credit obligations exactly as agreed. 
But when we began asking Mr. B about his 
various debts and the amount of charges he 
Was paying on the various accounts, it be- 
came obvious why he merely “thought” but 
did not actually know whether he was pay- 
ing too much or not. 

Mr. B owed seven creditors fairly substan- 
tial amounts each; he owed a number of 
other smaller debts. 

I have here documents evidencing his 
largest debt. These documents consist of a 
promissory note dated November 20, 1957, in 
the total amount of $1,707.84 to a construc- 
tion company; a short form mortgage deed 
which secured the promissory note just 
mentioned (this mortgage was on Mr, B’s 
small home in southern New Mexico); a New 
Mexico assignment of mortgage assigning 
the mortgage securing the promissory note 
to the Finance Co. of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and finally a New Mexico release of 
mortgage signed by the vice president of 
the Finance Co. and forwarded to the 
Government Employees Credit Union, El 
Paso, Tex., upon receipt of payment in full 
from the credit union of the balance due 
the finance company from Mr. B. Mr. B 
stated that he did not know how much had 
been included in the promissory note for 
interest, carrying charges, or insurance (the 
short form mortgaged deed form includes 
an insurance clause). I challenge anyone 
to find any mention in any of these docu- 
ments, the note included, of interest or other 
credit charges. Yet, commonsense tells us 
such charges are certainly included, As a 
matter of fact, a payment book which Mr. B 
showed us at the time he came to our office 
on January 30, 1960, indicated he owed the 
Finance Co. a balance of $521.84. 
When we contacted the finance company 
for a “net payoff,’ they very “generously” 
allowed a rebate of $21.23, quoting a net 
payoff of $500.61. 

When you buy a washing machine, a new 
chair, or a bag of potatoes, the seller quotes 
you the price of the product—you know 
what it is costing you. Why should not one 
who sells credit also quote his price? 

Case 9: This is the case of a U.S. Govern- 
ment employee who financed an automatic 
washing machine through the Bank 
of El Paso. It is similar to another case 
cited where a consumer obtained credit from 
a@ bank for the purchase of a vacuum cleaner 
in that the lender is unquestionably an 
ethical one and in that no attempt was made 
by anyone to deceive the consumer with 
respect to credit charges. This case is cited 
to show another method used by lenders to 
state credit charges. 

This employee of the U.S. Government, 
whom we shall call Mr. E, purchased the 
washing machine for the total price of 
$289.95. He paid $119.95 down and obtained 
& loan from the bank to finance the $170 
remaining balance. I have here the original 
contract with the bank. It reads in part 
as follows: 


Balance, subject to cash downpay- 











Rha pciareh cnn laiinchawsivmsndhinwned $289.95 
Less cash, receipt of which is here- 

by acknowledged___..........._. 119.95 

Deferred balance__...... -_- 170. 00 

Add time sales charge_._.__________ 15.40 

Amount of contract.___._.__ 185. 40 


The contract goes on to provide payment 
in 18 monthly installments of $10.30 each. 
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Please note that the contract does not in- 
clude a reference to interest or credit 
charges. It does specify a “time sales 
charge” of $15.40. 

Mr. E, incidentally, told us he thought he 
Was paying 6 percent interest. He was actu- 
ally paying almost 12 percent, which is still 
a reasonable rate on this type of transaction. 
The point is: Mr. E did not know the true 
percentage and since lenders have such a 
bewildering variety of methods of stating 
interest and other credit charges, he really 
had no opportunity to compare the bank 
charges with those of other lenders, For 
example, had he asked another lender (even 
another bank) what their interest rate 
would be on the $170 loan and had received 
the answer of “9 percent,” he would have 
naturally assumed the second lender was 
higher than the bank from which he ob- 
tained the loan. 

Case 10: This case concerns an employee 
of the U.S. Government in El Paso who, for 
a number of years prior to becoming a mem- 
ber of the Government Employees Credit 
Union, had been purchasing furniture and 
other household items from a well-known 
national mail-order house. There is no al- 
legation that the credit charges were ex- 
cessive nor that an attempt was made to 
deceive the consumer whom we shall call 
T. The case is cited simply to show how 
impossible it is under the procedures of 
many grantors of consumer credit for the 
consumer to determine the true cost of the 
credit. 

I have here a series of five “easy payment 
order blanks,” listing items and prices of 
purchases made by Mr. T. In each case, the 
easy payment order blank provides spaces 
for “total cash price,” “carrying charge,” 
etc. 

The first of the order blanks lists items 
totaling $573.92. To this amount is added 
a carrying charge of $91, making a total 
balance of $664.92. To this, in turn, is 
added an old balance of $141.45, making a 
total new balance of $806.37. This amount 
Mr. T. signed a contract to pay (incor- 
porated in the easy payment order blank) 
in installments of $34 each (monthly), be- 
ginning October 15, 1956. 

I now call your attention to the next 
easy payment order blank. It shows the 
purchase of a rug and pad costing $12.95. 
None of the blanks relating to “carrying 
charge,” etc., are filled in. 

The third order blank is dated March 1, 
1958. This order blank covers the purchase 
of a rug and pad costing $325.55. It shows 
a deposit of $10. The rest of the blanks are 
not filled in. 

The fourth blank is not dated, but it 
evidences the purchase of a three-piece sec- 
tional sofa for $279.88. In this case, a carry- 
ing charge of $45 is added and also an old 
balance of $366.55, and the new balance total 
of $691.43 is shown. 

The fifth and final easy payment order 
blank evidences the purchase of a refrig- 
erator for $444.95. None of the blanks re- 
lating to carying charge, etc., are filled in. 
Neither is an old balance or a new balance 
shown, although the blank is noted “add- 
on.” 

I repeat, the credit grantor in this case 
is a well-known mail-order house, and al- 
though the easy payment order blank does 
not indicate the cost of credit extended in 
simple-interest terms, it does show an item 
called carrying charge which would, at least, 
enable the consumer to know how much in 
dollars and cents the credit extended him 
would cost. 

The point is this: These blanks in three 
out of the five instances cited were not 
filled in—the consumer had no way of de- 
termining the cost of the credit, even in 
dollars and cents. How, then, could he shop 
for the most reasonably priced credit? 

I submit that S. 2755 would not only re- 
quire unscrupulous and high-rate credit 
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grantors to state their charges in simple, 
readily understood terms, but it would re- 
quire the employees of well-known reputable 
business firms to properly complete easy 
Payment order blanks so that the consumer 
will know what credit is costing him. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an excellent editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal, which appeared last 
year while our hearings were in prog- 
ress. It does a brilliant job of summing 
3 in a “nutshell” the argument for this 

ail. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Borrower Has RIGHT TO FULL DISCLOSURE OF 
Crepir TERMS 


Senator Douctas, Democrat, of Illinois, de- 
serves encouragement in trying to bring 
some commonsense into our credit-crazy 
economy. With the support of such respon- 
sible organizations as the Better Business 
Bureau and the Federal Reserve System, he 
is sponsoring a bill under which people who 
buy on credit would have to be clearly told 
what that credit is costing them. 

The Senator’s “full disclosure” bill is not 
anticredit. Dovucias, a former professor of 
economics, appreciates the worth of con- 
sumer credit, when properly used, in help- 
ing people acquire homes, automobiles, and 
other big purchase items. 

What his bill aims at discouraging is ex- 
cessive use of credit and camouflaging of 
credit terms so that purchasers are either 
not informed of credit costs or are misled 
as to their true amount. 

Legislation of this sort cannot be expected 
to eliminate misuse of credit or keep foolish 
and gullible people from getting head over 
heels in debt. But the measure—or one in- 
corporating its principles—should at least 
help counteract what Harold Rosner, presi- 
dent of Robert Hall Clothes Co., terms the 
“credit virus.” 

As an early witness before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee study- 
ing the Douglas bill, Rosner declared: 

“From my experience of 40 years in the 
retail apparel industry, I can tell you gentle- 
men that when the terms are made to seem 
easy enough to meet, people suffering from 
the credit virus can no more resist the in- 
stallment salesman than the gambling or liq- 
uor addict can resist his particular type of 
addiction.” 

But people who use consumer credit are 
not the only ones who stand to gain from 
full disclosure legislation. Businessmen 
generally should benefit. In 1955 excessive 
credit boomed auto sales at the expense of 
other trade. Legitimate dealers in credit 
would also be protected from unscrupulous 
competitors. One credit manager testified 
that in checking a variety of auto finance 
plans he found contracts calling for interest 
rates that ranged all the way from a low 
of 914 percent a year to 6214 percent a year. 

“Every borrower should have the right to 
full knowledge of the terms and contents of 
credit contracts, stated in a uniform and 
truthful manner,” says DouGLAs. 

What could be fairer? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The Milwaukee 
Journal of May 8, 1960, contained a co- 
gent article by the noted family financial 
counselor, Charles V. Neal, Jr., entitled 
“Dollars and Sense: True Interest Rates 
Vary Greatly—Congressional Bill Asks 
Clarification.”’ The article describes the 
confusing variety of interest rates, true 
and pseudo, that confront the potential 
borrower in search of a loan. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article also 
be printed in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DOLLARS AND SENSE: True INTEREST RATES 
Vary GREATLY—CONGRESSIONAL BILL ASKS 
CLARIFICATION 

(By Charles V. Neal, Jr.) 


A person in search of emergency cash 
always should consider the cost involved. 
Let’s see how the interest cost of various 
sources of loans stack up. 

If you have a willing friend or relative 
you may borrow at a cost varying from free 
to 6 to 7 percent true interest. That would 
be the cheapest route. 

You can borrow from a bank or life insur- 
ance company at a typical rate of 5 percent, 
provided your insurance has sufficient cash 
value and you are willing to pledge it as 
security. 

Or you can get a personal “installment” 
loan from a bank at a typical rate of 10 to 
12 percent true interest, although the rate 
is usually expressed as “$5 or $6 a hundred” 
on the entire sum borrowed. 

RATES VARY 

Credit unions charge about the same, 10 
to 12 percent true interest, although their 
charges are computed on the unpaid balance 
at 1 percent or less a month. 

Industrial loan companies, sometimes 
called Morris plan banks, industrial banks 
or large loan companies charge rates of from 
24 to 36 percent on the first few hundred 
dollars of the loan, but the rate drops off 
as you borrow larger amounts. 

Rates vary from area to area but the cost 
is usually more than that charged by banks 
or credit unions, but less than that charged 
by the small loan companies. 

The small loan companies, and it is get- 
ting more difficult to differentiate between 
them and industrial loan companies as State 
legislatures keep raising the loan limits, 
charge from 24 to 42 percent on the first 
$100 or $150. From there the rates drop 
to 24 to 12 percent, depending on the 
amount of the loan and the State law. The 
interest rates of these lending firms are al- 
most always expressed as 2 or 3 percent per 
month on unpaid balances. 


HIGHER PERCENTAGE 


Pawn shops charge about the same interest 
as small loan companies. 

If things are really desperate, you can hunt 
up a friendly loan shark and pay a true in- 
terest rate of several hundred percent, but 
as a rule you can borrow only a small sum. 
I shudder to mention them. 

That’s about it with the exception of put- 
ting a second mortgage on your home. That 
kind of interest is the cheapest of commer- 
cial sources with the exception of those loans 
on cash value of life insurance or against 
savings accounts, but the extra charges can 
murder you. Survey fees, abstracting costs, 
closing costs, brokerage fees and other 
charges of an escrow nature can put the 
total costs out of reason. 

For that matter you need to ask about 
fringe costs such as insurance premiums 
wherever you borrow. They can mount. 


CONTROVERSIAL BILL 


As you may have read, there is a bill be- 
fore Congress requiring credit grantors to 
disclose their true, annual interest rates. 
The bill has provoked a storm of controversy, 
and the sponsor, Senator Dovuctas, of Illi- 
nois, has been both cursed and praised. 

One impartial critic commented that no 
one could attack the bill openly, since it 
would be like advocating sin. How can one 
be against honesty and frank dealings? 

Nevertheless, there are some powerful un- 
dercover opponents to the bill. Small loan 
companies, which have been expressing their 
interest rates as 2 or 3 percent per month on 
the unpaid balance, are not happy with the 
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idea of stating the rates as 24 to 36 percent 
“simple interest.” 

Finance companies, which finance hard 
goods sales and were instrumental in pass- 
ing State laws controlling time sales’ 
charges, prefer to advertise their rates as a 
discount rate rather than as a simple inter- 
est rate. It sounds better to say “6 percent” 
or “9 percent” per annum rather than 12 or 
18 percent “true interest.” Some rates are 
much higher. 

But retailers comprise the most powerful 
lobby against the bill, in my opinion. They 
have reasons other than that of losing cred- 
it sales to worry them. For one thing, some 
stores are rather haphazard in computing 
revolving account interest. A 14-percent 
charge added to a late-in-the-month pur- 
chase might be closer to 54 percent than to 
the legal 18 percent. The proposed bill 
might double the merchants’ bookkeeping 
costs due to the requirement of accuracy. 


THOSE WHO SUPPORT 


Banks have not been particularly active 
against the bill. In fact, a number of bank- 
ers are “pro,” since it would point up the 
more reasonable charges of banks as com- 
pared to some private finance agencies. 
Credit unions definitely back the measure 
as do labor unions. 

Most consumer groups are throwing their 
weight behind the bill, too, feeling the pub- 
lic might save millions of dollars in interest 
charges under a full disclosure law, and it 
might reduce unnecessary credit spending. 

But opponents of the bill are indignant, 
so credit men throughout the country are 
meeting to plan their attack. One widely 
circulated business journal commented that 
the bill represented one more attempt of 
ultraconservatives and leftwingers to smear 
consumer credit and get government control 
over installment lending—quite a serious 
combination of forces. 


HOW TO FIGURE RATE 


In the meantime, readers want to know 
the formula for determining true interest 
rate on time sales contracts or precomputed 
loans. The following example is taken from 
a textbook on credit buying. 

2M I 
P (N plus 1) 

R—Annual cost rate in decimal form 
(what you are trying to learn). 

I—Dollar cost of the credit (interest or 
fipance charge). 

M—Number of payments in a year (a 
monthly contract would have 12). 

N—Number of payments (a 2-year con- 
tract would have 24). 

P—Net amount of credit advanced (car- 
ryback, principal, or unpaid balance). 

If the cash price of an article is $350, 
down payment is $120 and the balance is to 
be paid in 12 monthly payments of $20, you 
would be financing $230 at a cost of $10. 
What rate are you paying? By substituting 
actual figures for the letters, the formula 
would look like this: 


___2X12X$10 oonuia $240 
$230 (12 plus 1) 
equals .08, a cost rate of 8 percent 

However, it would be very difficult to 
finance $230 over a year’s time for a mere $10 
in these days. It would more likely cost you 
$30, a true rate of 24 percent if the payments 
were raised enough to pay the balance in 12 
months. In such a case your payments would 
be increased to about $21.67, not enough to 
feel but enough to triple the true rate of 
interest. 

If the amount of your “carryback” was 
substantial, the seller might lose a sale by 
increasing your monthly payments enough 
to give him a fat finance rate. In this case 
he might prefer to stretch out the terms and 
thereby lower the monthly payments. This 
is the modern trend in financing, from TV 
sets to homes, 


R equals 


R 
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Most credit buyers are interested in but 
two things, the monthly payment, and the 
downpayment. The downpayment has all 
but disappeared in some types of credit 
transactions. 

SHOP CAREFULLY 

Finance charges and interest are to be 
shopped for, quibbled over and analyzed, the 
same as the product or service itself. There 
are no benefits to be gained by paying ter- 
ribly high rates, except to the lender, of 
course. 

There are those who say, “Don’t worry 
about the interest, it is tax deductible.” 

Most people of average means can discard 
any such reasoning. You would save only 
a portion of the interest cost, an amount 
equal to the tax percentage which would 
apply to the top part of your income. You 
may spend $300 in interest charges to save 
$30 in taxes, a good way to “go broke.” 

Interest charges are deducted from gross 
income, not from net taxes. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I would like to con- 
clude by placing in the Recorp parts of 
a letter addressed to the principal spon- 
sor of this bill, from the supervisor of 
consumer credit in my own State of 
Wisconsin, Mr. John F. Doyle. As a 
supervisor in our State banking depart- 
ment in Madison, Mr. Doyle is in a posi- 
tion to observe the credit business at 
first hand. In his letter Mr. Doyle 
writes: 


In the 28 years that I have been super- 
visor of consumer credit in the State of 
Wisconsin, I have found many misleading 
and unethical procedures used by retail 
sellers, manufacturers, and consumer credit 
agencies both from the standpoint of adver- 
tising as well as from the standpoint of a full 
disclosure of the per annum charge. There 
is no question but what the bill you pro- 
posed will create a sense of awareness in the 
mind of the user. For example, when a 
prospective borrower sees a newspaper ad- 
vertisement that they can finance their car 
at “low bank rates” and then when they 
purchase a current model used car and have 
included in the finance charge a $9 per $100 
charge, which is equivalent to a per annum 
yield of 16.22 percent, a question will be 
raised in their mind as to what is a “low 
bank rate.” 

Because of the false, deceptive, and mis- 
leading advertising that usually is made use 
of by those retail sellers, manufacturers, and 
consumer credit agencies who resort to un- 
ethical practices in order to sell merchandise 
or make loans, it appears that it is also 
desirable to have an advertising provision 
included in your bill which makes it unlaw- 
ful for anyone having advertised, printed, 
displayed, published, distributed, broadcast, 
or televised, or caused or permitted to be 
advertised, printed, displayed, published, 
distributed, broadcast, or televised in any 
manner whatsoever, any statement or rep- 
resentation with regard to the sale or financ- 
ing of merchandise or services which is false, 
deceptive, or misleading. Perhaps, it would 
also be desirable to require that whenever 
a retail seller or financing agent advertises 
an installment plan and shows the charge 
per month, they should also state the actual 
number of months it would take to repay 
the time balance of the loan. 

Ver, truly yours, 
JOHN F. DOYLE, 
Supervisor. 


I should say Mr. Doyle has had ex- 
perience with this precise kind of legis- 
lation, because Wisconsin does require on 
small loans that the true annual interest 
rate be stated. 

Mr. Doyle knows whereof he speaks. 
His words are eloquent testimony in 
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favor of the bill which we are introduc- 
ing today. He also suggests that some- 
thing should be done to abate the flood 
of false, deceptive, and misleading credit 
advertising. While such regulation is 
not provided by this bill, it may be that 
legislation for this purpose will also 
prove to be necessary. 

Let me conclude by commending the 
distinguished principal sponsor of this 
bill, the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas]. He will pilot this bill as well 
as anyone can past the shoals and reefs 
of opposition which may yet lie in its 
path. I look forward to the hearings 
which I know he will conduct with his 
cusomary sagacity and humor. I hope 
that he will be remembered in our his- 
tory as the Diogenes who shed the light 
of truth into the murky depths of 
lending. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to join with Senator Dovuc- 
LAS as cosponsor of a very important 
measure, the 1961 truth-in-lending bill. 
For a long time, I have felt that this 
would be valuable legislation, and I have 
found substantial popular support for 
it. 

During my recent campaign, I trav- 
eled throughout Oregon. One of the 
legislative proposals of which I spoke 
most frequently was the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. Each time I spoke of it, the 
response was both immediate and en- 
thusiastic. When Oregonians buy, we 
want to know the relation between the 
finance charge and the total amount 
to be financed—expressed as a simple 
annual rate. 

Let me emphasize a most important 
point about this bill. This measure is 
not designed to control credit. The lim- 
itations on legitimate rates of interest 
are still left to the several States. This 
bill would require merely that the pub- 
lic be told the truth about the cost of 
the money that it is borrowing. 

Consumer credit is usually defined to 
include mortgages on nonfarm one- to 
four-family properties and short and in- 
termediate term debts owed to commer- 
cial banks, sales finance companies, cred- 
it unions, consumer finance companies, 
department stores, furniture stores, 
household appliance stores and automo- 
bile dealers. As of the end of 1960, this 
debt amounted to about $198 billion. To 
suggest the size of this debt, it is very 
nearly equal to 40 percent of our gross 
national product for 1960. 

The testimony before the Douglas sub- 
committee last year documented the 
widespread use of misleading and decep- 
tive methods of stating the price of 
credit. Because of the use of so many 
methods, it is difficult to make meaning- 
ful comparisons and therefore intelligent 
choices of the various credit terms 
offered to us. 

When the truth about finance charges 
is disclosed, it will permit a return to 
effective price competition in the con- 
sumer credit market. This bill would 
minimize profits earned through the 
ability of some few persons to mislead 
borrowers. 

Personal debt has grown rapidly in the 
past few years. In 1945, it amounted to 
about $24 billions of dollars. Last year, 
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it was $198 billion. This growth of per- 
sonal debt, could become excessive be- 
cause of consumer ignorance of the full 
costs involved. I have faith that con- 
sumers are their own best personal credit 
managers. But, they must know the 
truth. 

The purpose of the Douglas bill is to 
bring the true price of credit out from 
under the disguises and camouflage un- 
der which it often hides. Some of these 
disguises are very interesting—and, I 
might add, quite misleading. 

For example, sometimes the consumer 
is quoted a price of so many dollars 
down, and so much more per month. 
Immediately, the question arises: For 
how many months? Many advertise- 
ments fail tosay. There is no statement 
of the price of credit. The true annual 
rate, which may vary from as low as 6 
percent to more than 100 percent, is 
never disclosed. The whole truth is not 
being told. 

Another disguise is quoting the price of 
credit as a monthly rate. The true an- 
nual rate is 12 times the monthly rate. 
A monthly rate of only 5 percent thus 
turns out to be a true annual rate of 
60 percent. 

Then, there is the discount disguise. 
Suppose you borrow $100, agree to pay it 
off in monthly installments, and pay the 
lender $6 in advance. This looks like a 
6-percent loan. Often, it is advertised as 
such. In fact, however, you have the 
use of only an average of about $50 over 
the course of a full year, because you have 
paid off half the $100 in 6 months. The 
true annual interest rate therefore is 
nearly double the advertised 6 percent— 
to be accurate, it is about 11% percent. 

Some of the case histories brought be- 
fore the Senate committee last year were 
startling. In one instance, a man pur- 
chased an automobile for a listed cash 
price of $550. This is what it said at one 
corner of the bill of sale. In another 
corner, it stated: 

Balance including finance and insurance 
charges to be paid in 16 payments of $60. 


That comes out to $960, yet the so- 
called cash price was $550. 

Almost everyone learned how to com- 
pute true annual interest when in either 
grade school or high school. A study 
made by the Library of Congress last year 
indicated that a random sampling of 
some 20 arithmetic books in current use 
still teach interest as a simple annual 
rate. Where the great majority of the 
American people are familiar with this 
method of computing interest, it seems 
difficult to justify the retention of all of 
the confusing and misleading methods 
that are currently being used. 

The Douglas bill requires that the 
truth, the understandable truth, be told 
about the price of credit. Surely, this is 
most reasonable. I urge Senators to 
support this measure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc.Las] as a 
coauthor of the Finance Charge Dis- 
closure Act. I am prompted to do so 
for two reasons: 

First. The public, who are the users 
of credit facilities offered by the var- 
ious finance companies and institutions, 
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have a right to know, in terms of simple 
annual interest rates, what they are 
required to pay for such services. Re- 
gretably, because of the complexity in 
stating interest rates on a monthly basis 
and on unpaid balances, the average bor- 
rower or user of credit is completely con- 
fused and quite often misled. He often 
falls into a cleverly camouflaged trap 
from which, without ruin and degrada- 
tion, he and his family cannot escape. 

Second. Mr. President, there is now 
pending before the Ohio Senate a bill, 
which if enacted and signed, would sub- 
stantially increase the existing legal in- 
terest rates that may be charged by 
small loan companies to a point, I am 
told, making the rates in Ohio the high- 
est in the Nation. Under the guise of 
lowering interest rates on the first brack- 
et of loans of $150 or less, the bill would 
substantially increase the existing high 
rates on unpaid balances of larger 
amounts. As an example, the bill would 
increase the rates on the amounts in ex- 
cess of $300 but less than $500 from the 
present 8 percent. per annum to 32 per- 
cent per annum. This is an increase of 
400 percent. The bill also raises the stat- 
utory ceiling on small loans to $2,000. 

I am hopeful that the Ohio Legislature 
will finally defeat the proposal. It has 
been estimated that if the bill is enacted 
it will result in draining from $10 to $15 
million annually from the purchasing 
power of the citizens of Ohio. 

Should the bill be enacted however, 
and I hope it will not be, the citizens of 
Ohio should be told in simple language 
the exact interest rate they will be 
forced to pay. Mr. President, the Doug- 
las bill will require that and I support 
it wholeheartedly. 





CUBAN POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
lead editorial in today’s issue of the New 
York Times was a very wise and thought- 
ful one on our policy in Cuba. It con- 
cerns not only what has happened, but 
what Senators, Representatives, and the 
President of the United States should 
think about in the future. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Policy on CuBA 


What next in Cuba? The Cuban exiles 
have been defeated militarily and the United 
States, which supported them, has suffered 
a political defeat. However, history is not 
like a boxing match or a baseball game. It 
flows like a river. The United States and 
Cuba are too much intertwined by history, 
geography, economics and strategy to be 
separated. Cuba has been caught up in the 
vast storm of the cold war. All the forces 
unleashed by the Cuban revolution are still 
operating. 

Therefore, something has to happen, and 
the instinct is to say: something has to be 
done. The first thing to recognize is that 
whatever is done should not be done hastily. 
There must be no repetition of the incredibly 
inefficient intelligence analysis of the Cuban 
situation which preceded last week’s fiasco. 
To those who knew the situation in Cuba 
and knew the formidable strength of the 
leaders and their regime, the outcome of 
such an invasion attempt was inevitable. 
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And even had it succeeded, the CIA con- 
cept of putting in a rightwing government 
that would have been branded as a Yankee 
creation was dreadfully wrong. It is ob- 
vious that the first step must be to reor- 
ganize the personnel and methods of the 
Federal officials dealing with the Cuban 
problem today. Any policy, any action to 
be taken in the future must be based on an 
accurate assessment of the situation. 

There are certain developments that would 
force the United States to act; and such 
action would be fully understood by the 
world at large. If the Russians, for instance, 
were to set up missile bases or move in with 
a dangerous degree of military support; if 
Americans were killed and the lives of the 
remaining Americans were jeopardized; if 
Premier Castro were to attack Guantanamo 
Bay or mount military invasions against his 
Caribbean neighbors—in such cases the 
United States would, of course, have to inter- 
vene directly, and presumably so would 
other members of the Organization of 
American States. 

Barring such obviously dangerous, al- 
though unlikely, developments the United 
States should not intervene. Why not? The 
grave political consequences; the blow to the 
moral standards and principles by which we 
live and which are a source of strength in 
the cold war; the fact that armed interven- 
tion without the clearest provocation would 
reduce our policies to a crude contest in 
power politics; the loss of needed allies; the 
perilous international complications—these 
are the results that would flow from such 
armed intervention by the United States in 
Cuba. 

Even more basic than our differences in 
economic system is our philosophic differ- 
ence with the Communists: we believe in 
freedom and the rule of law among individ- 
uals and among nations. This is the essence 
of what America stands for in the world, 
and it is our greatest source of strength. We 
must preserve it. 

The hegemony of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere is threatened for the 
first time in a century. It can only be de- 
fended by a positive, creative policy—one 
that builds. Of course, we are strong enough 
to crush the Castro regime, but to do so by 
force would lose us far more than we could 
gain. It is hard to be patient under such 
provocation and defeat as we have experi- 
enced. Yet it is the mark of true strength 
to take both defeat and victory in one’s 
stride. 

The chief danger to the United States and 
the rest of Latin America is not Cuba by 
herself, but Cuba as a possible model for 
other revolutions, and Cuba as a base for 
the spread of anti-Yankee or communistic 
doctrines. How to counter the creeping sub- 
version of the totalitarians is the great prob- 
lem for the free world, as President Kennedy 
has recognized. It cannot be done by adopt- 
ing their methods. That would be to sur- 
render. 

Defend the security of the United States. 
Continue by all legal means to encourage 
the anti-Batista, anti-Castro Cuban exiles in 
their determination to establish a free and 
democratic regime with social justice. They 
must not be abandoned. 

Above all prove, by deeds and not just 
words, that we are determined to support 
the demands for social reforms throughout 
Latin America; that we are not merely anti- 
Communist; that we will oppose rightwing 
reactionary military dictatorships as we do 
leftwing, communistic dictatorships; that 
Wwe ask partnership and cooperation, not 
subservience. This is the only kind of inter- 
vention that can permanently succeed in 
Latin America. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
read briefly from that editorial: 


There are certain developments that would 
force the United States to act; and such 
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action would be fully understood by the 
world at large. If the Russians, for instance, 
were to set up missile bases or move in with 
a dangerous degree of military support; if 
Americans were killed and the lives of the 
remaining Americans were jeopardized; if 
Premier Castro were to attack Guantanamo 
Bay or mount military invasions against his 
Caribbean neighbors—in such cases the 
United States would, of course, have to in- 
tervene directly, and presumably so would 
other members of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

Barring such obviously dangerous, al- 
though unlikely, developments the United 
States should not intervene. Why not? The 
grave political consequences; the blow to 
the moral standards and principles by 
which we live and which are a source of 
strength in the cold war; the fact that 
armed intervention without the clearest 
provocation would reduce our policies to a 
crude contest in power politics; the loss of 
needed allies; the perilous international 
complications—these are the results that 
would flow from such armed intervention 
by the United States in Cuba. 

Even more basic than our differences in 
economic system is our philosophic differ- 
ence with the Communists; we believe in 
freedom and the rule of law among individ- 
uals and among nations. This is the es- 
sence of what America stands for in the 
world, and it is our greatest source of 
strength. We must preserve it. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN MODERN LIBERALISM 
AND CONSERVATISM IN AMERI- 
CAN POLITICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
week ago last Saturday the distinguished 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
spoke at Fort Atkinson, Wis., and gave a 
scholarly and thoughtful analysis of the 
difference between modern liberalism 
and conservatism in American politics. 
It is such an excellent address that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SprecH OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF UTAH, AT ANNUAL WISCONSIN 
SECOND DIsTRICT DINNER, Fort ATKINSON, 
SatTurpay, Aprit 15, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, thank 
you for your warm welcome to Wisconsin. I 
return it in kind. All Democrats feel warmly 
toward Wisconsin these days because we re- 
member it was your fine State which gave 
Senator Kennedy one of his early primary 
victories, which started him on the road to 
the Presidency. And putting Jack Kennedy 
in the White House will, I am convinced, 
prove to be one of the great events of our 
times. 

& * * * * 


After I had accepted this invitation to 
speak in the Second Congressional District, 
I was delighted to learn that I was coming 
to the heartland of Wisconsin democracy and 
leadership. I understand the district is 
not only the home of your distinguished 
young Congressman, Bos KasSTENMEIER—Wwho 
incidentally has become a real influence in 
the House of Representatives in only one 
short term, but is also the home of your 
great Governor, Gaylord Nelson, and of my 
esteemed Senate colleague, BILL PROXMIRE, 
who is showing himself to be cast in the 
image of Wisconsin’s famous Liberal, Bob 
LaFollette. 

Because I am speaking tonight in the 
shadow of these outstanding Wisconsin 
liberals, I have, with some trepidation, chosen 
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as the subject of my talk “‘The Conscience of 
@ Liberal.” 

I say “trepidation,” becuse the very word 
“liberal” is one of the most misunderstood 
and misused words in our vocabulary to- 
day. To some it is synonymous with 
radical—and to these people a radical in 
government is one who advocates great and 
sweeping changes with the least possible 
delay. The others, the word “liberal” simply 
means a forward-looking attitude, and a 
willingness to try new remedies for new or 
old problems. 

Similarly, the word “conservative” has 
many connotations. It all depends on what 
you want to conserve. The American con- 
servative today, by his own admission, wants 
to return to the forms and usages of the 
past, even those of the 18th and 19th cen- 
tury. To some this attitude can only be 
labeled by the word “reactionary.” 

It is with a clear recognition of this prob- 
lem of labels—of the fact that the very terms 
I shall be using are equally as controversial 
as the ideologies they represent—that I ap- 
proach this discussion. 

The recapitulations which followed the 
Republican nominating convention last 
summer, and the Monday-morning quarter- 
backing which has gone on ever since elec- 
tion day, stirred up a lively discussion of 
conservatism and liberalism and their im- 
pact on the results. That impact, of course, 
is hard to calculate. The influence of 
specific issues can be pretty well weighed, 
partly because the number of people affected 
by that issue can themselves be counted. 
But the influence of a philosophy is less 
tangible. 

So it has always been with American poli- 
tics. Political history in this country has 
never been shaped by abstract doctrines or 
theoretical dogmas. Original political theory 
here, as in the mother country of England, 
has developed chiefly in time of national 
trouble when thinking men, seeking to solve 
urgent problems, have been forced to reex- 
amine basic principles. 

For example, when we were hammering 
out our American democracy, we produced 
statesmen like Adams, Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jefferson, who were also political phi- 
losophers. 

Then, the debate between the North and 
South in the mid-19th century produced 
Webster and Calhoun. And the problems of 
the first half of the 20th century gave us 
Woodrow Wilson and Robert Taft, two very 
practical political theorists. 

Today, as we try to cope with grave situa- 
tions both at home and abroad, it has again 
become evident that we must go back to 
first principles, and examine the problems 
of the sixties in the light of today. 

Russell Kirk has said that “doubt and 
violence are the parents of political specula- 
tion,” while “prescription, legal precedence, 
and muddling through suffice for ages or na- 
tions that experience no serious threat to 
things established.” 

“Prescription, legal precedence, and mud- 
dling through” have carried us just about 
as far as they can in today’s world, and the 
time has come for some good, stiff thinking. 
I welcome, therefore, the upsurge of interest 
in conservative and liberal philosophies 
which this election, engendered and trust 
that it has laid the brickwork for a debate 
on fundamental principles. 

My discussion here today of political phi- 
losophy is not essentially partisan. Both 
major political parties have liberals and 
conservatives in their ranks. Perhaps it 
would make the choice at the polls easier 
if all liberals were lumped together in one 
party and all conservatives amalgamated 
firmly in the other one. But I doubt that 
this day will ever dawn. Republican and 
Democratic Parties are both sturdy institu- 
tions which show little interest in being 
dissected, and reassembled. 
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One of the best arguments for continued 
representation of a wide range of political 
ideologies in each party is that a change 
of party control doesn’t produce revolution- 
ary shifts in policy. One of the major issues 
in our recent political campaign seemed to 
be which party could do the same thing 
better. 

The lack of coherent philosophies and 
clear-cut party traditions in our two major 
political parties has produced some very 
strange political bedfellows. Lincoln, a Re- 
publican, made Jefferson his touchstone in 
the 1850’s. Theodore Roosevelt bolted the 
Republicans as a Progressive and found his 
inspiration in the Federalists who were Jef- 
ferson’s opponents. 

“This kind of turnabout is traditional 
American procedure,” Cushing Strout ob- 
served in the Virginia Quarterly Review in 
the summer of 1955. “Although it drives 
the tidy-minded to despair,” he continued, 
“it is powerful testimony to the ingenuity 
of our political leaders, the vitality of our 
tradition, and the moderation of our poli- 
tics.” 

For the purpose of this discussion, I do 
not propose to define conservatism and lib- 
eralism in neat, one-sentence statements. 
No dictionary definition could ever be ade- 
quate, for one thing, and for another, as I 
have pointed out, the words mean different 
things to different people. I shall there- 
fore take the essence of brief statements of 
faith from two liberals, the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Gov. Adlai Stev- 
enson, and two conservatives, -ormer Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover and Senator Barry 
Goldwater. 

The statements cover a 25-year period of 
time. Each spokesman has combined the 
result of his practical political experience 
with an awareness of the implications in 
his own position, and each is an accepted 
representative of his philosophy. 

In his volume “20th Century Political 
Thought,” Joseph S. Roucek says of President 
Hoover: 

“Herbert Hoover speaks for many modern 
American conservatives when he identifies 
the extension of governmental economic con- 
trols with the regimentation characteristic of 
foreign dictatorships, and when he ascribes 
our high-living standards to the American 
system of free enterprise he combines al- 
most all of the favorite conservative themes: 
We must cling to the Bill of Rights; any 
necessary alterations must be made only by 
formal constitutional amendment; govern- 
ments have an insatiable appetite for power; 
society cannot remain partly regimented and 
partly free, and even partial regimentation 
will eventually destroy democracy. To at- 
tempt to solve the problem of distribution 
of a hard-won plenty by restrictions will 
abolish the plenty.” 

Moreover, the conduct of business by Gov- 
ernment would only give us the least effi- 
ciency. President Hoover states: “It would 
increase rather than decrease abuse and cor- 
ruption, stifle initiative and invention, un- 
dermine the development of leadership, 
cripple the mental and spiritual energies of 
our people, extinguish equality of oppor- 
tunity, and dry up the spirit of liberty and 
the forces which make progress.” 

Let us now hear the liberal case as pre- 
sented by Franklin Roosevelt: 

“One great difference which has charac- 
terized this division (between the liberal 
and the conservative groups) has been that 
the liberal party—no matter what its par- 
ticular name was at the time—believed in 
the wisdom and efficacy of the will of the 
great majority of the people, as distinguished 
from the judgment of a small minority of 
either education or wealth. 

“The other great difference between the 
two parties has been this: the liberal party 
is a party which believes that, as new condi- 
tions and problems arise beyond the power 
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of men and women to meet as individuals, 
it becomes the duty of the Government it- 
self to find new remedies with which to meet 
them. The liberal party insists that the 
Government has the definite duty to use all 
its power and resources to meet new social 
problems with new social controls—to insure 
to the average person the right to his own 
economic and political life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

In his book “The Conscience of a Con- 
servative,”” my distinguished colleague from 
Arizona, Senator GoLpwatTer, states that the 
undesirable trends which he finds in our 
public affairs will be reversed and I quote: 

“When Americans, in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the Nation, decide to 
put the man in the office who is pledged to 
enforce the Constitution and restore the Re- 
public, who will proclaim in a campaign 
speech: 

“*T have little interest in streamlining 
government or in making it more efficient, 
for I mean to reduce its size. I do not 
undertake to promote welfare, for I propose 
to extend freedom. My aim is not to pass 
laws, but to repeal them. It is not to inau- 
gurate new programs, but to cancel old ones 
that do violence to the Constitution, or that 
have failed in their purpose, or that impose 
on the people an unwarranted financial bur- 
den. I will not attempt to discover whether 
legislation is needed before I have first de- 
termined whether it is constitutionally per- 
missible. And if I should later be attacked 
for neglecting my constituents’ interests, I 
shall reply that I was informed their main 
interest is liberty and that in that cause I 
am doing the very best I can.’” 

Again, the Senator from Arizona 
GOLDWATER] states: 

“Thus, for the American conservative, 
there is no difficulty in identifying the day’s 
overriding political challenge: It is to pre- 
serve and extend freedom. As he surveys 
the various attitudes and institutions and 
laws that currently prevail in America, 
many questions will occur to him, but the 
conservative’s first concern will always be: 
Are we maximizing freedom?” 

In May, 1956, Adlai E. Stevenson, one of 
today’s most articulate and revered liberals, 
gave this classic definition of the modern 
liberal: 

“First, he (the liberal) believes in the 
existence of the future, and believes that 
it can be made a good future. If he is my 
age he may often think of the past, and he 
may think of it with affection and nostalgia. 
But he rejects the idea that it was either 
better or simpler than what we face now, 
in answer to the conservative’s classic ques- 
tion, ‘Whither are we drifting?’ the liberal 
says: ‘We cannot drift, we must go.’ Al- 
though he respects the past, he has no de- 
sire to tinker with the clock or turn it back. 
He does not try to force it ahead. But he 
does wind the clock. 

“He has never seen from on high any 
slightest indication that heaven itself wishes 
to return to the good old days—and so he 
walks ahead, in courage and steadfastness, 
and with a minimum of backward glances, 
into the perpetually obscure, the perpetuai- 
ly dangerous, the perpetually unknown fu- 
ture. No wonder he cannot always tell 
where he is going. In contrast to this, the 
reactionary can always tell you where he has 
been, so he has an air of authority. What 
he doesn’t know is that the political house 
of his fathers, which he perpetually talks 
about, but hasn’t seen for 40 years, has now 
been condemned or torn down.” 

Perhaps the most striking difference be- 
tween the two liberals and the two con- 
servatives I have just quoted lies in their 
frame of mind. The conservative constant- 
ly implies that the good old days and good 
old methods of doing things were better 
and that most changes and modifications 
in our way of life in recent years have been, 
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to say the least, unfortunate. With this 
thesis I most emphatically disagree. 

My objection does not arise, however, from 
@ purely personal disposition to like the 
present and look to the future with opti- 
mism. It arises from the lessons of his- 
tory. 

I do not propose to call in the Greeks 
and the Romans to prove my point. I leave 
them to the conservatives who seem to like 
unearthing unsuccessful social experiments, 
centuries old, which were carried out under 
conditions as unlike those in modern Amer- 
ica as it would be possible to find, to demon- 
strate that some similar proposal would 
surely fail in the United States of the 1960's. 
I will be satisfied to fall back on the his- 
tory of the United States as a reliable guide 
for the programs of action we should formu- 
late for today. 

Almost from our earliest days our greatest 
leaders have recognized that we must make 
use of the instrumentality of government 
to do what we cannot as individuals do at 
all, or do so well, for ourselves. It was be- 
cause it was necessary to do some things 
on a national, rather than a State, basis 
that the Constitution was adopted in the 
first place. 

It was obvious, of course, from the day 
our Nation was born that the Government 
had to maintain an army to provide for the 
common defense, to coin money, and per- 
form other national services. But whether 
the Government had any responsibility in 
transporting the mail, for instance, was an- 
other question. 

The Continental Congress thought the 
Government did have that responsibility, and 
in 1775, probably after considerable debate, 
that Congress passed a resolution and ordi- 
nance establishing post offices and post roads. 
In 1782, as the problem of getting the mail 
from one area to another became more acute, 
an ordinance was passed to provide that 
roads essential to the post routes be estab- 
lished and maintained by the Postmaster 
General. 

Then, in January 1794, the Committee of 
Congress on the Post Office advised that sur- 
plus revenue of the Post Office Department 
would enable it to extend the benefits of 
post roads to additional areas. That same 
year an act of Congress directed the Post- 
master General to survey a system of post 
roads from Maine to Georgia. 

By 1801, Alexander Hamilton had recog- 
nized that “the improvement of the com- 
munications between the different parts of 
our country is an object well worthy of our 
national purse” and concluded: “to provide 
roads and bridges is within the direct pur- 
view of the Constitution.” 

By 1808, so many internal problems had 
reared their heads in the new Union of States 
that Albert Gallatin, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, presented to the Senate a compre- 
hensive plan for an integrated system of 
internal improvements to be undertaken by 
the Central Government. 

I could continue with an almost year-by- 
year account of the growth of what is now 
our Federal aid highway system. Sufficient 
it is to say that the problems of the times 
which individuals could not solve were in 
each case met with solutions of the times— 
solutions which were often new and untried. 
Washington and Jefferson and the other 
great founders of the Nation were moved by 
the same spirit so eloquently described by 
Adlai Stevenson in the statement which I 
just quoted. Undoubtedly these men 
thought fondly of the “good old days’”’ before 
they had to fight a revolutionary war and 
establish a government on the basis of the 
new and untried principles of political de- 
mocracy. And yet they walked ahead, to 
quote Stevenson: “in courage and steadfast- 
ness, with a minimum of backward glances 
into the perpetually unknown future.” 
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And time has proved that Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s ideas about the freedom of religion, 
universal educational opportunity and a 
democratic government were based on ever- 
living and universal truths which are equally 
as valid for the 19th, 20th, and 21st centuries 
as they were for the 18th century, and that 
they are as true for the people in the U.S.S.R. 
or the Congo as they are for people in the 
United States of America. 

On the other hand, do we ever hear today 
of the Tory conservative philosophers, the 
cling-to-the-old-ways boys who were con- 
temporaries of the activist founders of our 
country? Can you name one of them? 
Neither can I, although I vaguely remember 
from my college history courses that there 
were such authorities. 

In the history of our peopie’s growing use 
of the Government to advance their welfare, 
I see something quite different from what 
the conservatives apparently see. I see a 
steady advance down through the years in a 
greater acquisition by all Americans of all of 
the fundamental values for which our coun- 
try was founded. 

Without changing the frame of the Gov- 
ernment we set up when we became a na- 
tion, we have added immeasurably through 
constitutional amendments and statutory 
acts to the liberty as well as the general wel- 
fare of all of our citizens. 

In the paragraph from the book by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, GoLDWATER] 
which I quoted earlier, there is one very 
striking sentence: “I do not undertake to 
promote welfare, for I propose to extend 
freedom.” 

What does this mean in literal terms? 

My idea of promoting welfare includes, as 
an essential element, the extension of an 
individual’s freedom. 

For example, the Federal banking system 
set by statute gives me the freedom to con- 
duct financial affairs under sound monetary 
and credit regulations—a freedom my an- 
cestors did not have. Since in this respect 
I am guaranteed freedom, and not deprived 
of it, I certainly feel that this contributes 
to my welfare. 

Perhaps the Senator was referring to the 
type of freedom our older citizens have had, 
to manage as best they can to meet their 
medical expenses in old age. No matter that 
funds are lacking, each is free to suffer want 
and neglect. But the liberal would hold that 
Federal concern for their welfare and statu- 
tory action would assure them of that other 
type of freedom which I feel is equally de- 
sirable—freedom from the worry of medical 
bills and hospital bills for care they must 
have. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Gotp- 
WATER] has proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment gradually withdraw entirely from 
the following programs which he describes 
as being “outside the constitutional man- 
date’”—social welfare programs, public power, 
agriculture, public housing, urban renewal, 
and, as he states, from “all other activities 
that can be better performed by lower levels 
of government or by private institutions or 
by individuals.” 

Only by this method, in his opinion, can 
American people start making progress to- 
ward regaining their freedom. 

If I correctly understand the Senator, 
what are some of the Government services 
we would be giving up? 

One would certainly be the great system 
of social security insurance which provides 
most Americans with a minimum income for 
their retirement years. 

Another, I presume, would be our public 
health system, including the basic research 
efforts to determine the cause and find the 
cure for great killers like heart disease and 
cancer. 

Federal aid to education would undoubt- 
edly be on the list, despite the fact that 
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Federal aid to land-grant colleges was first 
authorized in 1862, and that since that time 
there have been many other programs re- 
affirming our national interest in support of 
our schools. 

As Americans the Senator from Arizona 
would have us turn our back on slums and 
decaying cities, with nothing done about 
these twin evils unless States or communi- 
ties are able to aid, or when in a most un- 
likely future slum clearance and urban re- 
newal can be financed by private capital. 

And agriculture—that important segment 
of our economy that has consumed so much 
of the thought of Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations since President 
Hoover initiated his Farm Board—would it 
be left to sink or swim depending on the 
farmer’s ability to outguess the weather and 
the market? 

What of our great natural powersites, 
which are part of the people’s God-given 
heritage of natural resources? In most cases 
their full and comprehensive development is 
too big and too costly for private enterprise, 
or for a local community or area to develop. 
To turn over to private enterprise the full 
responsibility for developing hydroelectric 
energy would be, in some cases, to squander 
the people’s heritage. 

As I see it, the conservatives really want 
to use the laws of 1850 to govern the United 
States of the 1960’s. They relish our auto- 
mobiles, our televisions, our jet airplanes, 
our beautiful cities, and our comfortable 
homes, but they want to be as unregulated 
as though they still lived on a frontier 
ranch. 

Do they seriously want to repeal our na- 
tional conservation program, the railroad 
and trust regulations of the late 19th cen- 
tury, the farm assistance program, the Food 
and Drug Act and its numerous amend- 
ments, our water pollution control program, 
to use a few examples? How many people 
can possibly have deluded themselves into 
believing that the good old days before the 
National Government undertook these serv- 
ices were better than the good new days of 
the present, and the even better days of the 
future? 

I have never been sure just when the good 
old days began or ended but let’s take a 
brief glimpse at the status of the average 
man—at his educational opportunities, his 
working conditions, his rights as a citizen, 
and his living standards, during some of the 
periods which some of our rugged conserva- 
tives like to think of as rosy. 

When the Republic was founded there was 
an aristocracy of wealthy landowners, a few 
well-to-do ship owners, practically no middle 
class, and a large mass of tenants, small farm 
owners, frontiersmen, agricultural field work- 
ers, and slaves. 

Illiteracy was common. Before 1827 there 
were no tax-supported schools of any kind. 
It was not until the latter half of the 19th 
century, when public libraries began to 
spread across the Nation, when newspapers 
and periodicals began to achieve mass cir- 
culations, and when the Chatauqua and lec- 
ture platform became popular that there was 
any real advance in general literacy. Even 
so, 50 years ago only 1 out of every 17 citi- 
zens completed high school. 

As far as material wealth was concerned, 
as late as 1900 only about 71 out of every 
1,000 persons had any savings deposits, and 
only about 42 out of every 1,000 had any 
ordinary life insurance. Life expectancy for 
men was about 46 years; for women 48. 

Although President Jackson established a 
10-hour day in the national shipyards in 
1836, and the Government set an 8-hour day 
for public works in 1868, these admirable 
examples were not widely followed. The 
mass of the Nation’s workers were still toil- 
ing 10, 12, and even 14 hours a day well up 
into the 20th century—slaving in unsafe 
coal pits, in dangerous steel mills, on the rail- 
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roads, and at looms and machines in hot, 
noisy and ill-ventilated factories. 

Even though labor was one of the basic 
factors in the steady stream of wealth which 
poured into the hands of a few fortunate 
businessmen or shrewd investors in the last 
half of the 19th century, the average work- 
ingman was almost completely left out when 
the material or social awards were distrib- 
uted. One reason was the continuous and 
unrestricted stream of cheap labor which 
immigrated from Europe, driving down 
wages, depressing working conditions and 
disintegrating the efforts of labor unions. 
Can we ever forget the famous statement by 
the railroad manipulator, Jay Gould: “Labor 
is a commodity that will in the long run 
be governed absolutely by the law of supply 
and demand.” 

In the 30 years after 1870, the total num- 
ber of wage earners in America increased 
from 12 to 29 million, many of them Poles 
and Italians and Hungarians and Swedes 
and Austrians and Finns and Scots and 
Slavs and Magyars who represented the 
poorest and _ least skilled people of their 
countries. Because these people and other 
workers were compelled to work for any- 
thing they could get, the annual average 
wage in manufacturing in this country in 
1909 was only slightly over $500. That would 
buy more beefsteaks or potatoes than $500 
would today, but it would not buy decent 
housing or medical care or education, or 
enough of anything else. 

During this same period the proportion of 
women workers increased from one-eighth to 
one-fifth, and the number of child workers 
between 10 and 15 years rose almost 2 
million. 

Is this the golden period of American his- 
tory to which our conservative friends refer 
with nostalgia? 

We are grateful that President Theodore 
Roosevelt used his big stick in the affairs 
of labor with dramatic and moral effects, and 
that under his prodding, and the prodding 
later on of President Woodrow Wilson, at- 
tempts were made with some success, to 
enact workmen’s compensation laws, safety 
appliance laws for railroads, child labor laws 
for the District of Columbia, and other bene- 
ficial legislation for the working man. 

Several States sought to deal independ- 
ently with child labor in factories, but left 
unprotected the messenger boys, the boot- 
blacks, and the workers in berry fields and 
canning factories. The inadequacy and 
spotty benefits of State laws led to con- 
gressional attempts to control the exploita- 
tion of the Nation’s children. It was not 
until 1933, however, that child labor was 
finally wiped out. And in the new deal 
years which followed the working man came 
into his own with a ceiling on his hours, 
a floor under his wages, and guaranteed 
rights of collective bargaining, while some 
measure of security was provided through 
the National Government for the unem- 
ployed, the aged and the disabled. 

It is not easy to contrast living standards 
in the early 1900’s with those of today be- 
cause the data is clearly not comparable in 
all cases, There are great differences in 
dollar values, and many intangibles. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that the per capita 
gross national product, based on a constant 
dollar, has doubled in the last 50 years. This 
means that in proportion to the population, 
twice the quantity of goods and services are 
being consumed today than at the beginning 
of this century. And the per capita income, 
estimated in constant dollars, is up from 
$375 to $2,538. Family income has tripled 
in just the last 30 years. 

Total personal savings were only a little 
over a billion dollars at the turn of the cen- 
tury, in 1956 they stood at almost $37 billion. 
In 1920, life insurance in force in this coun- 
try added up to about $40 billion, by 1958 
the amount was close to $500 billion. 
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The number of telephones have more than 
doubled in the last 30 years, and the num- 
bers of privately owned cars more than 
tripled. (I am sure I don’t need to empha- 
size these two points to anyone who has a 
teenager in the house, or drives to and from 
work each day.) 

I could continue for some time to quote 
statistics to you—people are living much 
longer, we are losing far fewer babies in 
their first year, and far fewer women in 
childbirth. Well over half of our citizens 
are completing high school instead of one 
out of every 17 as was the case in 
1900, illiteracy has almost been wiped out, 
we are eating more—and better, we are taller 
and heavier, we have more leisure because 
we don’t work as long, and we are using that 
leisure to travel to far away places. 

Does it not seem as though life is richer— 
and more abundant? 

But, you may say, many of these gains are 
purely material. What of the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom and of political and 
civil liberties? Have they been eroded down 
through the years? 

In partial answer let me point to the re- 
cent decision of the U.S. court of appeals 
overturning the Apalachin convictions. It 
was, we all agree, a complete frustration of 
the efforts of the law to deal effectively with 
those who scorn the law. But it was also 
a stern and impartial protection of the con- 
stitutional rights of the individual. 

You all remember the details of the Apala- 
chin case. Twenty men, most of whom had 
underworld police records, were tried and 
convicted of conspiracy to conceal the pur- 
pose of their conclave at Apalachin, N.Y. 
They all asserted that they were simply 
visiting a sick friend. Few people familiar 
with the interlocking directorates of 
racketeering believed this; it made just as 
much sense as saying that 63 men with 
underworld reputations had convened on 
Apalachin to play tiddlywinks. 

Yet the appellate court held: “No crime 
proved, no conviction.” 

“In America,” wrote Judge Charles E. 
Clark, “we respect the dignity of the individ- 
ual, and even an unsavory character is not 
to be imprisoned except on definite proof 
of specific crime.” 

Most Americans agreed. It was unfortu- 
nate that freedoms broad enough to shield 
the worthy gave shelter to the unworthy, 
but when freedom is at stake, the course 
is clear. We must not curtail freedom. The 
United States must, within the framework 
of the Constitution, sharpen its legal powers 
to deal successfully with the new techniques 
of crime. 

Contrast the sentiment in America today 
on the Apalachin case, and the language of 
the decision on it, with the course of the 
famous Sacco-Vanzetti case of the twenties. 
Two Italian radicals were convicted of mur- 
der in a payroll robbery in Massachusetts. 
The case was full of doubts—‘doubts that 
would not down,” Walter Lippmann, then an 
editorial writer on the New York World, 
called them. “No man,” Mr. Lippmann 
wrote, “should be put to death where so 
much doubt exists.” 

But the men were executed. There was 
@ genuine division of thought between those 
who thought radicals ought to be strung 
up on principle and those who felt the test 
of a country’s civilization was the care with 
which it protected the rights of minorities. 
When the execution finally took place, many 
shivered and wondered if justice had been 
done, and then went on to something else. 

And now turn back to the Salem witch 
frenzy. What happened then? A company 
of girls started to bark like dogs and scream. 
They were accused of being bewitched. The 
excitement spread, and the jails filled 
rapidly with suspects. Fifty-five persons 
suffered torture, and 20 were executed be- 
fore the frightful period ended. During the 
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entire time it was actually unsafe to express 
doubt of a prisoner’s guilt. 

The days of the Salem witch trials, when 
no voice was raised to question innocence 
or guilt, the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
trials, when despite many doubts of guilt 
two men were executed, or the Apalachin 
trial of the 1960’s when to guard against 
trampling on basic guarantees 63 under- 
world characters were set free—in which era 
was there more vigilant protection of the 
constitutional rights of a citizen? 

My friends, I seriously wonder whether 
those who would turn back the clock would 
be satisfied with the type of land in which 
they would live. 

The conservatives continually express deep 
concern about the cost of imoving forward. 
I, for one, have never believed that the best 
measure of our national progress is the rate 
or the quantity of our expenditures. I am 
proud of the fact that much of our high 
standard of living is a product of a private 
enterprise system left free and unfettered, 
and regulated by law only when restrictions 
or a referee became necessary to assure maxi- 
mum freedom to the system or proper pro- 
tection for the people. 

But I cannot agree with the theory that 
every expansion of Government machinery is 
a restriction of freedom or a long step toward 
national bankruptcy. 

It is true that the demands of our society 
are taking a considerable percentage of our 
incomes—a percentage we wish was less. 
But this does not justify the claim of con- 
servatives that all Government spending is 
bad, per se, and that all private spending is 
good, per se. 

Obviously when we spend for a new car 
or a new television set we do it as individuals, 
while we must join together in Government 
to spend for a new school. We must, in other 
words, use Government as our instrument to 
build and operate the school system. But 
does it make the school less desirable, less 
necessary, less an adjunct of a free society? 
Does the new car, in Senator GoLDWATER’s 
phrase, “maximize freedom,” more than does 
the school? 

Individual responsibilities mean meeting 
individual responsibility to the Common- 
wealth. It is true that we have other re- 
sponsibilities. We have responsibilities to 
our families and our friends. But we have 
no responsibility more important than that 
to our fellowman. 

Those who emphasize individual respon- 
sibility sometimes tend to confuse respon- 
sibility with interest, so that a person who 
follows his personal interest is led to believe 
that, by so doing, he is being responsible 
when he is only being selfish. 

Conservatives often acknowledge that con- 
certed effort to meet a general problem at the 
community or State level is desirable, but 
believe that it becomes socialism when the 
National Government seeks a solution. Is 
this realistic? In this modern age our 
mobile populations and swift communica- 
tions are making more and more problems 
soluble only at the Federal level. It is no 
longer possible, for instance, to quarantine 
ignorance or crime behind city walls or State 
boundaries. Adult workers poorly educated 
in their childhood, and criminals bred in 
their youth in city slums, migrate back and 
forth across the country to become the prob- 
lem of any community in which they settle. 

There is another point which should be 
made here, also, in behalf of Federal concern 
for problems which spill over from one sec- 
tion of the country to another. States and 
local communities depend largely upon the 
general property tax for revenue, while the 
Federal tax system is based to a much 
greater degree upon the ability to pay. 
There can be considerable justification 
therefore for using it to meet problems 
which are national in scope. 
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Too many discussions of Federal spending 
leave the impression that our taxes are high 
because of the inordinate expense of pro- 
grams for health, welfare, conservation, re- 
source development and other domestic im- 
provements. This, of course, is not fair. 
More than half of our Federal tax dollars 
today are going into major national security 
items; that is, defense, atomic energy, and 
military assistance. 

Federal expenditures for domestic needs— 
for health, welfare, conservation, resource 
development and other similar programs— 
are at a lower level proportionately than 
they were 20 years ago. 

My friends, as I stated earlier, America 
is again at a point in its history—and in the 
history of mankind—when we must examine 
first principles. 

In the past, when we have done so, the 
liberals have carried the day. I believe 
they will carry it again in the decade ahead. 

Once more there has come upon the 
American scene a strong leader who recog- 
nizes the new challenge of liberalism, and 
has moved into a position of commitment to 
it. I refer, of course, to our great young 
President—John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

There is no question in my mind that 
President Kennedy is launching an admin- 
istration that will be consistently and com- 
prehensively liberal. He stands firmly in 
the Wilson-Roosevelt-Truman tradition— 
and what is an even surer test of the dura- 
bility of his stance—he has surrounded him- 
self with some of the best and most pro- 
gressive minds of our age. 

Each day Jack Kennedy dedicates himself 
more firmly to the advancement of the Na- 
tion’s social welfare and economic security 
as it centers in the family—higher minimum 
wages, better housing, improved health 
services, greater protection for the aged. 
And each day he demonstrates that he is 
more strongly committed, both by mind and 
heart, to strengthening civil liberties and 
civil rights. 

He does not consider himself a liberal 
simply of the New Deal stripe. He feels that 
the liberalism of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal has become so intrinsically a part of 
the American way of life that it is no longer 
@ subject for controversy. Liberalism, he 
feels, should be rethought and renewed. 

“What we need now in this Nation most 
of all is a constant flow of new ideas,” he 
said in his campaign. “We cannot obtain 
new ideas until we have a Government and 
a public opinion which respect new ideas 
and the people who have them. * * * Our 
country has surmounted great crises in the 
past, not because of our wealth, not because 
of our rhetoric, not because we had longer 
cars and whiter iceboxes and bigger tele- 
vision screens than anyone else, but because 
our ideas were more compelling, and more 
penetrating and more wise and more 
enduring.” 

My friends, President Kennedy and the 
other American liberals of 1960 are simply 
seeking to emulate the spirit of those times 
in our earlier history when new aims and 
wholly new processes were developed to 
meet new needs. 

Today, as in the past, the conservatives 
may hamper and delay some efforts and 
programs, but I am convinced that the 
fundamental pressure of the American 
people will triumph in the end. Public 
opinion polls show that more than 70 per- 
cent of the American people are behind 
President Kennedy—already approve of his 
fresh new approach and his firm hand on 
the helm. 

I predict that the Kennedy hold on the 
imaginations of the American people will 
flourish and grow—he has grasped firmly 
that the liberal democratic tradition is the 
American tradition, and that it enlarges 
the freedom of choice and opens the way 
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for everybody to build his future to his own 


wishes. And so, in conclusion, let me sum 
up: 
Tine conservative likes to quote from the 
past to strengthen his position, but in the 
context of American history, the liberal 
position emerges as the only rational one. 
Our history is a record of liberal successes. 

The conservative is a traditionalist—the 
liberal is a pragmatist. The former defends 
the existing state of affairs, be it good or 
bad, simply because it exists. He doubts 
the ability of human beings to apply intel- 
ligence to the solution of social problems, 
and he seems not to trust his Government 
to carry out successfully any program which 
might be formulated. This he does in the 
face of overwhelming evidence and the les- 
sons of history to the contrary. 

The liberal, on the other hand, is a prac- 
tical fellow, who believes that change is 
inevitable, that it is feasible, and that it is 
wise. Moreover, he wants to be the instru- 
ment for guiding the direction and con- 
trolling the forces of the movement in the 
future. He seeks to achieve effective free- 
dom for the individual. This means free- 
dom to think, and to choose for himself. 
It means freedom to enjoy with equality 
the benefits of our modern society in busi- 
ness and in private life. 

Modern democracies have demonstrated 
time and again that they have more inner 
gristle than other types of government and 
can outlast them—can bury them, if you 
please—as long as their citizens have the 
freedom, the education, and the drive to 
make democracy work. 

In some parts of the world today there 
are serious doubts that democracy can deal 
with the complexities of the space age. 
Democracy, it is said, is too loose, too slow, 
too inefficient, and too dedicated to personal 
comfort to move with the speed, the con- 
centration and the daring which these times 
demand. 

Can a government that rests on will, and 
not force, meet the challenge? 

The history and the achievements of 
Americans stand as a monument to the per- 
sonal responsibility of freemen. I am con- 
vinced that the adventure in democracy 
which began in 1776 and has carried a peo- 
ple to the greatest heights in history can 
be sustained and extended if we can re- 
affirm in each American a sense of indi- 
vidual obligation to meet that challenge. 

But we cannot do it by defending unre- 
strained personal economic choice whatever 
the consequences for collective national 
needs. What is best for the majority must 
come first. 

We cannot compete in a space age with 
totalitarianism if the dogmas of yesterday 
remain frozen in the minds of the people. 
We can compete only if we maintain open, 
inquiring minds, a sense of purpose, and the 
courage and foresight to shift when neces- 
sary, as our forefathers did, from well beaten 
paths to bold new courses into the untried 
and the unknown. 





IMPROVEMENT IN ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the most comforting and flattering 
things that can happen to a man who 
bears the scars of many a battle in the 
political arena is to find his ideas ac- 
cepted and to hear his words used, par- 
ticularly by those on the other side of 
the aisle. 

I can say from experience that the 
road which my friend, the Senator from 
Colorado, is taking by introducing his 
bill is fraught with difficulties and beset 
with roadblocks, but it is a road which 
must be taken, for the road leads to a 
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solution of one of the most pressing 
problems confronting the administrative 
agencies. 

As I understand his bill, and I shall 
read it with great care and interest as 
soon as it is printed, my colleague is 
proposing to make the decisions by hear- 
ing examiners final unless reviewed by 
the full membership of an agency’s board 
or commission on one or the other of 
four narrowly defined grounds. 

I was not a popular man in some 
circles last year when I introduced S. 
3795 which provided that the decision 
of the hearing officer “‘shall be the deci- 
sion of the agency” subject to agency 
review on narrowly defined grounds. 
There descended on me a great storm of 
protest that I was taking away from 
the powers of the agency members the 
very authority which they needed to 
properly do their job. I hope my friend 
from Colorado is prepared to fend off 
such attacks because I believe that he 
is right and that his proposal is a good 
one. 

I believe he is right on the narrow 
grounds upon which he would permit 
the agency to review the decision of the 
hearing examiner. In my individual 
views with respect to the report of the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure, I emphasized that 
the decision of the hearing officer should 
be final subject to appeal by the agency 
that the findings of fact were not sup- 
ported by the evidence or were contrary 
to duly announced agency policies or 
that the conclusions of law were er- 
roneous. ‘These were the same objec- 
tions which could be made to the deci- 
sions of the hearing officer, according to 
the provisions of S. 3795, which I intro- 
duced last year. They are the same 
grounds for review which I understand 
are incorporated by my colleague in his 
bill. I believe that they are the proper 
grounds upon which agencies should be 
permitted to review the decision of an 
independent officer. Iam only sorry that 
the Senator from Colorado did not spell 
out these grounds for review in the re- 
port of the subcommittee so that I might 
have expressed my concurrence with 
them instead of having to elucidate them 
at the time in my individual views. 

I think too that my colleague is com- 
pletely right in requiring, as I under- 
stand his bill does, that the independ- 
ent hearing officer make findings of fact 
and conclusions of law in support of his 
decision and that these findings and con- 
clusions be a part of the record. 

On only one point would I disagree 
with the Senator from Colorado and that 
is his statement that this bill will free 
the agency members from the drudgery 
of deciding individual cases. I would 
rather call it duty than drudgery. I do 
agree with him, however, that his pro- 
posal, as I understand it, will not deprive 
the agency heads of control of policy but 
will, instead, by freeing them from the 
duty of deciding individual cases, enable 
them to concentrate their attention on 
the formulation of policy. 

This bill is not the only improvement 
which I feel should be made in the ad- 
ministrative process. There are many 
things which can be done to help those 
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who are a part of the administrative 
system to do their work, but I wish to 
emphasize now, as I have before, my 
deep-seated conviction that the over- 
whelming majority of Government work- 
ers who are a part of the administrative 
system faithfully, honestly, and dili- 
gently fulfill their tasks. Thus, the 
basic problem lies not with personnel, 
for they must attempt to do all that the 
law requires them to do. Today, how- 
ever, they are often required to do more 
than they can reasonably be expected 
to do well. 

I heartily concur in any proposal 
which will divide up the duties and 
responsibilities of the administrative 
system in order that the desired goal of 
a fair and effective administrative sys- 
tem can be achieved in practice, and I 
congratulate my colleague in his efforts. 

Mr. President, this is one of those la- 
bors which are not particularly of inter- 
est or are very romantic. It is a job, 
however, that must be done, because ad- 
ministrative agencies and independent 
regulatory agencies have been very much 
in the public eye for several years. 
Therefore the bill which the Senator 
from Colorado has introduced today is a 
sort of compound that has come out of 
the work of that subcommittee. 

I emphasize the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado deserves 
congratulations and deserves a compli- 
mentary reference from me, as the only 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
for a good job well done. I do not say 
for a moment that it is a perfect bill. 
The chances are that there are weak- 
nesses and items in it that must be 
ironed out. At least it makes an objec- 
tive and constructive start. I am glad 
that we are on the road. Once more I 
compliment the Senator from Colorado 
on the introduction of the bill. 





OFF-SEASON CRUISES BY AMERI- 
CAN-FLAG PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
after consultation with interested Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle, and 
receiving their approval, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 149, 
H.R. 6100. 

The PRESIDING 
NEUBERGER in the chair). 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6100) to amend title VI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 to authorize off-sea- 
son cruises by American-flag passenger 
vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That title VI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1171-1182), is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new section 613, to read as follows: 

“Src. 613. (a) In this section, ‘passenger 
vessel’ means a vessel which (1) is of not 
less than ten thousand gross tons, and (2) 


OFFICER (Mrs. 
The bill will 
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has accommodations for not less than one 
hundred passengers. 

“(b) If the Board finds that the operation 
of passenger vessels with respect to which 
an application for operating-differential sub- 
sidy has been filed under section 601 of this 
title is required for at least two-thirds of 
each year, but not for all of each year, in 
order to furnish adequate service on the 
service, route, or line with respect to which 
the application was filed, the Board may 
approve the application for payment of op- 
erating-differential subsidy for operation of 
the vessels (1) on such service, route, or line 
for such part of each year, and (2) on cruises 
for all or part of the remainder of each year 
if such specific cruise is approved by the 
Board under subsection (e) of this section. 

“(c) Cruises authorized by this section 
must begin and end at a domestic port or 
ports on the same seacoast of the United 
States from which the operator operates or 
conducts the regular service to which the 
vessels are assigned. When a vessel is being 
operated on cruises— 

“(1) it shall carry no mail unless required 
by law, or cargo except passengers’ luggage, 
except between those ports between which 
it may carry mail and cargo on its regular 
service assigned by contract; 

“(2) it shall carry passengers on a round- 
trip basis, except between those ports be- 
tween which it may carry one-way passengers 
on its regular service assigned by contract; 

“(3) it shall embark passengers only at 
domestic ports on the same seacoast of the 
United States as that to which the vessel 
is assigned on its regular service; and 

“(4) it shall stop at other domestic ports 
only for the same time and the same pur- 
poses as is permitted with respect to a for- 
eign-flag vessel which is carrying passengers 
who embarked at a domestic port. 


Section 605(c) of this Act shall not apply to 
cruises authorized under this section. 

“(d) The Board may from time to time 
review operating differential subsidy con- 
tracts entered into under this title for the 
operation of passenger vessels, and upon a 
finding that operation of such vessels upon 
a service, route, or line is required in order 
to furnish adequate service on such Service, 
route, or line, but is not required for the 
entire year, may amend such contracts to 
agree to pay operating differential subsidy 
for operation of such vessels on cruises, as 
authorized by this section, for part or all of 
the remainder, but not exceeding one-third 
of each year, if each specific cruise is ap- 
proved by the Board under subsection (e) 
of this section. 

“(e) Upon the application of any operator 
for approval of a specific cruise, the Board, 
after notice to all other American flag op- 
erators who may be affected and after af- 
fording all such operators an opportunity to 
submit written data, views or arguments, 
with or without opportunity to present the 
same orally in any manner, and after con- 
sideration of all relevant matter presented, 
shall, if it determines that the proposed 
cruise will not substantially adversely af- 
fect an existing operator’s service performed 
with passenger vessels of United States reg- 
istry, approve the proposed cruise. Such 
approval shall not be given more than two 
years in advance of the beginning of the 
cruise 


“(f) As used in this section the follow- 
ing three are the seacoasts of the United 


States: (1) the Atlantic coast, including 
the Great Lakes but excluding the Gulf of 
Mexico; (2) the Gulf of Mexico; and (3) the 
Pacific coast, including Alaska and Hawaii.” 

Sec. 2. Section 601(a) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 US.C. 
1171), is amended as follows: 

(a) The first sentence thereof is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the words “or in such 
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service and in cruises authorized under sec- 
tion 613 of this title”. 

(b) By inserting in the second sentence 
thereof after the words “to promote the 
foreign commerce of the United States” the 
words “except to the extent such vessels are 
to be operated on cruises authorized under 
section 613 of this title’. 

(c) By inserting at the end thereof a 
new sentence to read as follows: “To the 
extent the application covers cruises, as 
authorized under section 613 of this title, 
the Board may make the portion of this 
last determination relating to parity on 
the basis that any foreign flag cruise from 
the United States competes with any Ameri- 
can flag cruise from the United States.” 

Src. 3. Section 602 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1172), 
is amended by striking out the word “No” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Except with respect to cruises authorized 
under section 613 of this title, no”’. 

Sec. 4. Section 603 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1173), 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “in such service, route, 
or line” the words “and in cruises author- 
ized under section 613 of this title.” 

(b) Subsection (b) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “operating-differential 
subsidy” the words “for the operation of 
vessels on a service, route, or line,” and by 
inserting at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “For any period during which 
a vessel cruises as authorized by section 613 
of this Act, operating-differential subsidy 
shall be computed as though the vessel were 
operating on the essential service to which 
the vessel is assigned: Provided, however, 
That if the cruise vessel calls at a port or 
ports outside of its assigned service, but 
which is served with passenger vessels (as 
defined in section 613 of this Act) by an- 
other subsidized operator at an operating- 
differential subsidy rate for wages lower 
than the cruise vessel has on its assigned 
essential service, the operating-differential 
subsidy rates for each of the subsidizable 
items for each day (a fraction of a day to 
count as a day) that the vessel stops at such 
port shall be at the respective rates appli- 
cable to the subsidized operator regularly 
serving the area.” 

Sec. 5. Section 606 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1176), 
is amended by inserting in subdivision (6) 
after the words “services, routes, and lines” 
a comma and the words “and any cruises au- 
thorized under section 613 of this title” and 
a comma. ; 

Sec. 6. Section 607(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1177), is amended by inserting in the sec- 
ond sentence of the second paragraph 
thereof after the words “on an essential 
foreign-trade line, route or service approved 
by the Commission” the words “and on 
cruises, if any, authorized under section 
613 of this title.” 

Sec. 7. The cruises authorized by section 
613 shall be in addition to and not in der- 
ogation of the right of an operator to make 
voyages on his regular service, route or line, 
including approved deviations within the 
general area of his essential service. There 
shall be no adjustment of subsidy in the 
event of such deviations if they are without 
prejudice to the adequacy of service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
relating to the purpose of the bill. 


April 27 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


H.R. 6100, as amended, would permit the 
Federal Maritime Board to allow subsidized 
US. passenger vessels (of not less than 
10,000 gross tons, and with accommodations 
for not less than 100 passengers) to cruise, 
offseason, off their assigned routes, for not 
more than one-third of any one year, if the 
Board finds that the vessel or vessels for 
which the cruise privilege is requested will 
not be needed during the proposed cruise 
periods to assure adequate service on the 
respective route or routes usually serviced, 
For any period during which a vessel cruises 
under authority of section 613 it is provided 
that its operating-differential subsidy shall 
be computed as though the vessel were op- 
erating on the essential service to which 
it is assigned, except where calls are made 
at ports served by passenger vessels of an- 
other subsidized operator whose operating- 
differential subsidy rate is lower than the 
cruise vessel has on its assigned essential 
service. For each day (a fraction of a day 
to count as a day) that such calls are made, 
the cruise vessel’s operating-differential sub- 
sidy shall be computed at the rate of the 
subsidized operator regularly serving the 
area. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to afford 
opportunity to operators of subsidized US.- 
flag passenger vessels to divert one or more 
of their vessels from the route or routes as- 
signed by contract, during seasons of the 
year which consistently have proven un- 
profitable for passenger ship operations, in 
order to engage in cruises in more profitable 
areas, and thereby eliminate or at least lessen 
the losses usually suffered on operations of 
such passenger vessels on their regular routes 
in those off months. Here your committee 
thinks it pertinent to emphasize that condi- 
tions in the maritime industry at the present 
time are so depressed that the very existence 
of the meager passenger fleet still op- 
erating under the U.S. flag is seriously 
threatened. We believe that some improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the inter- 
ested shipping lines would be effected, and 
that the national interest would be served, 
by enactment of this bill as amended. So 
many people are traveling by plane now that 
operators of passenger vessels find it most 
difficult to operate at a profit, particularly 
in certain seasons of the year, differing on 
different routes. Foreign operators have 
been meeting this situation increasingly by 
diverting their vessels to off-route cruises 
during the slack seasons, most of their 
cruises starting and ending at one or another 
US. port. This bill would, it is believed, 
help U.S. passenger line operators to improve 
their operating picture, at least to some 
degree. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 6100) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 

An Act to amend title VI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the payment 
of operating-differential subsidy for cruises. 


DOCUMENTATION OF VESSELS SOLD 
OR TRANSFERRED ABROAD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
der No. 152, S. 881. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
881) to revise section 4166 of the Revised 
Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to permit docu- 
mentation of vessels sold or transferred 
abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
the bill was introduced by the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] at the request 
of the Treasury Department. The De- 
partment of Commerce has no objection 
to its enactment, and no objection has 
been reported from any other source. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
statement concerning the purpose of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 881 would amend section 4166 of the 
Revised Statutes (U.S.C., 1958 ed., title 46, 
sec. 35) to provide that when any vessel 
documented as a vessel of the United States 
is sold or transferred in whole or in part to 
a citizen while outside the limits of a cus- 
toms collection district of the United States 
and not in any port designated as a port 
of documentation outside any such customs 
collection district, such vessel may be docu- 
mented anew as a vessel of the United States 
in such manner and upon such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Specific provision is included, 
however, that if any vessel so sold or trans- 
ferred is not so redocumented, it shall nev- 
ertheless be entitled to all the privileges and 
benefits of a vessel of the United States up 
to and for the purpose of its first arrival 
thereafter within a customs collection dis- 
trict or within a designated port of docu- 
mentation outside any such customs col- 
lection district. 


REASONS FOR THE BILL 


Section 4166 of the Revised Statutes pres- 
ently provides that a vessel sold while 
abroad to a citizen shall enjoy all the privi- 
leges and benefits of a documented vessel 
upon its first arrival thereafter within the 
United States if the vessel is redocumented 
as a vessel of the United States within 3 
days from the time at which the master 
or other person having the charge or com- 
mand of the vessel is required to make his 
final report upon such first arrival. 

Section 1 of the act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 12), authorizes the is- 
suance of a provisional certificate of registry 
to a vessel abroad which has been purchased 
by a citizen of the United States. The 
regulations issued under that act by the 
Commissioner of Customs provide that no 
provisional register shall be issued to any 
vessel abroad which at the time of its 
transfer to a citizen of the United States 
was documented as a vessel of the United 
States, since such a vessel is entitled to 
all the privileges and benefits of a vessel of 
the United States for the period allowed 
by section 4166 of the Revised Statutes. On 
the same basis, the Commissioner has ad- 
ministratively ruled that vessels which are 
sold to citizens while abroad may not be 
issued any other form of document, al- 
though, of course, any such vessel may con- 
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tinue to retain its current document as a 
vessel of the United States. 

It follows from the above that, if any 
vessel documented as a vessel of the United 
States is sold to a citizen while abroad, 
the vessel may not be redocumented until 
it is brought to a place subject to the con- 
trol of a customs officer. Such a place in- 
cludes any place within a customs collec- 
tion district of the United States or within 
a port of documentation outside any such 
customs collection district. At present the 
only port of documentation outside such 
a district is the one established at the com- 
mercial port of Guam. The present customs 
collection districts include all areas in the 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Places 
subject to the jurisdiction or control of the 
United States which are not included within 
any customs collection district and in which 
there is no port designated as a port of 
documentation include Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba; the Canal Zone; American Samoa; 
and the trust territories. 

When a vessel documented as a vessel of 
the United States is sold to a citizen, the 
vessel cannot be documented anew until the 
new owner has designated a home port and 
that designation has been approved (46 
U.SC.18). It has been held following court 
cases (The Fort Orange (S.D.N.Y., 1933), 5 
F. Supp. 833; The R. Lenahan (ED. Pa. 
1935), 10 F, Supp. 497), that the proceedings 
will not be valid unless the designation is 
filed and approved substantially simultane- 
ously with the redocumentation of the ves- 
sel. Until that time, no instrument of title, 
including the bill of sale or other instrument 
of conveyance, may be recorded in the office 
of the collector of customs at the vessel’s 
home port. 

Further, the purchase of a whole or a par- 
tial interest in a documented vessel by a 
citizen in many instances is financed 
through a loan secured by a preferred ship 
mortgage. Such a mortgage is a statutory 
creation of the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 911-984). A preferred 
mortgage, as the name indicates, attains a 
preferred status which prevails over all 
claims against the vessel except prior liens, 
liens for damages arising out of tort, liens 
for wages of a stevedore in certain cases, 
liens for wages of the crew, general average 
liens, and liens for salvage. The primary 
purpose of the Ship Mortgage Act is to at- 
tract capital to American shipping by afford- 
ing better mortgage security. 

The preferred status is subject to attack, 
however, unless there is a careful compliance 
with the statutory requirements. One such 
requirement is that the bill of sale or instru- 
ment of conveyance, as well as the mortgage, 
be recorded in the office of the collector of 
customs at the home port of such vessel as 
shown in the new document issued to the 
vessel following the transfer of title (see 46 
U.S.C. 1012). Since, in view of the above, 
no vessel so sold while abroad may be docu- 
mented until it returns to a port of the 
United States, the requirements in this re- 
gard, in some cases, result in a serious 
financing problem for some purchasers. 

The enactment of S. 881 will make it un- 
necessary for a vessel which has been sold 
abroad to be returned to the United States 
for redocumentation in order that it might 
become the subject of a preferred mortgage. 
This would be accomplished by giving the 
owner a choice between the present protec- 
tion afforded by section 4166 of the Revised 
Statutes and the authorization to obtain a 
new document while the vessel is abroad. 
In the latter event, the transfer of title 
could be made a matter of record, and the 
vessel could be the subject of a preferred 
ship mortgage simultaneously with the doc- 
umentation of the vessel in the name of the 
new order. The document thus issued could 
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thereupon be endorsed to show the facts 
respecting the mortgage, if any, as required 
by the Ship Mortgage Act and the vessel 
document could be forwarded by airmail or 
otherwise for delivery to the vessel. 

No opposition to enactment has been re- 
corded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (S. 881) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4166 of the Revised Statutes (U.S.C. 1958 
edition, title 46, sec. 35) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“A vessel of the United States which, while 
outside the limits of a customs collection dis- 
trict of the United States and not in any port 
designated as a port of documentation out- 
side any such customs collection district, is 
sold or transferred in whole or in part toa 
citizen of the United States, may be docu- 
mented anew as a vessel of the United States 
in such manner and upon such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury: Provided, That, if any vessel so 
sold or transferred is not redocumented 
while abroad, it shall nevertheless be en- 
titled to all the privileges and benefits of a 
vessel of the United States up to and for 
the purpose of its first arrival thereafter 
within a customs collection district or with- 
in a designated port of documentation out- 
side any such customs collection district.” 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
with the passage of these two bills, the 
calendar is once again cleared. I ex- 
press the hope, on behalf of the minority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], and myself, that 
the appropriate committees will con- 
sider the legislative proposals before 
them at the present time and do what- 
ever they can to report expeditiously the 
measures which they deem favorable for 
Senate consideration. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.1027. An act to amend title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; and 

H.R. 4884. An act to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes. 
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NARCOTICS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, one 
of the most vicious and menacing prob- 
lems facing present-day America is that 
of narcotic drug control. I want to re- 
late some factors concerning the grave 
narcotics situation in my own State of 
California. And as the same ugly, de- 
plorable situation is not uncommon in 
other States, I wish to propose several 
measures which may be helpful in com- 
bating this great cause of distress to our 
national health. 

This is how it looks in California: 

From July 1959, to June 1960, there 
were 17,630 narcotics arrests in the State 
of California. 

(See exhibit A.) 

In 1959, the estimated cost of the nar- 
cotics problem in California was $65.9 
million. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Recently a Los Angeles County official 
announced that narcotics offenses had 
cost the local taxpayers the staggering 
sum of $5,367,271 in 1960. 

Last month, a high official of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics stated that 
there are 7,411 narcotics addicts in Cali- 
fornia. He added: 

Those 7,411 addicts are a tremendous 
mumber because each one is capable of mak- 
ing other addicts. 


Statistics compiled by the Los Angeles 
County sheriff’s department show that 
in the 12-year period from 1948-49 to 
1959-60 narcotic cases increased 669 
percent. 

These are just a few of the many 
startling examples I could cite to illus- 
trate the extent of the narcotics prob- 
lem today. Nor is this just a California 
problem. It exists, as I have mentioned, 
in New York, Illinois, and Michigan, and 
to a lesser degree in many other States. 

Drug addiction is vicious. It harms 
both the individual and the society. It 
must be stamped out. And there is a 
Federal responsibility to campaign ac- 
tively to do so. Opium, morphine, hero- 
in, and the other addicting drugs, are 
not produced in the United States. They 
are grown in other countries. They cross 
our borders illegally. Eliminating this 
foreign drug traffic must be done by the 
Federal Government. 

In California, the source of most of 
the drugs is Mexico. We have had ex- 
cellent cooperation with the Mexican 
Government. Our good neighbors to the 
south have shown that they are also 
anxious to rid themselves of this vice. 
I have been in contact with the Treas- 
ury Department and have been assured 
that steps are presently being taken to 
supply the Mexican Government with 
certain equipment to help them fight 
narcotics growing and smuggling. While 
no agreement has yet been reached, I 
am sure that an accord will come short- 
ly. I shall certainly do everything with- 
in my power to see that the Mexicans get 
the helicopters, flamethrowers, small 
arms, and other equipment necessary to 
do the job. I also hope to meet with a 
high official of the Mexican Government 
in the very near future to discuss other 
ways in which our nations can more 
effectively fight this common problem. 
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Moreover, I have today sent a letter 
to Secretary of State Rusk, asking him 
to explore the possibility of a Joint 
United States-Mexican Commission To 
Combat Narcotics. Such a commission 
might be modeled after the joint com- 
mission that was created in 1947 to wipe 
out an epidemic of hoof and mouth dis- 
ease along the border. I have also asked 
Mr. Rusk to look into the possibility of 
a treaty with Mexico to formalize our co- 
operative fight against narcotics. 

(See exhibit C.) 

Any fight against narcotics must be 
double pronged: It must eliminate the 
foreign supply and it must eliminate the 
domestic market. We cannot blame our 
narcotics problem on the Mexicans. The 
market for narcotics is in the United 
States. I believe that elimination of 
the domestic market in narcotics rests on 
three areas of action: First, strengthen 
law enforcement; second, treatment of 
those already addicted; third, educate 
those who might become addicts to- 
morrow. 

The two agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with responsibility in the law 
enforcement field are the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and the Bureau of 
Customs. They are both under the De- 
partment of the Treasury. Last year, 
the President’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Narcotics held hearings in 
California. There was a general feeling 
on the part of the witnesses that these 
two agencies should increase their man- 
power in the State. These witnesses 
were responsible citizens with consider- 
able experience in dealing with the nar- 
cotics problem. Among those who asked 
for more Federal agents to do the job 
were the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Edmund G. Brown; the chief of 
the California Bureau of Narcotics En- 
forcement, John Storer; the director of 
the California State Department of Cor- 
rections, Richard A. McGee; the chair- 
man of the State assembly interim and 
standing committees on criminal proce- 
dures, John A. O’Connell; the chief of 
police of the city of Los Angeles, William 
A. Parker; the executive director of the 
Narcotics Council of Southern Califor- 
nia, Joe Fox; representatives of the 
Student Crusade Against Narcotics; 
and others. 

Another group also investigated the 
narcotics problem in California. I refer 
to the Subcommittee To, Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate. 
Their findings were made known in Re- 
port No. 1593, 86th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, June 15, 1960. I call this excellent 
document to the attention of the Senate. 
This significant and constructive state- 
ment appears on page 54: 

It was felt that the Federal Customs and 
Narcotics Bureaus do not have the man- 
power necessary to do the job. For exam- 
ple, testimony indicated that in Los Angeles 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics must de- 
pend upon local authorities for assistance, 
both in terms of personnel and finances, to 
accomplish its task. It was felt by many 
witnesses that there is a need for inquiry 
into the manpower and resources of the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with the narcotic 
traffic and that without augmentation of 
the Federal bureaus concerned, local efforts 
to control the traffic were doomed to failure. 
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Yet, in spite of all the expert testi- 
mony before these two committees— 
one representing the President of the 
United States and the other representing 
the U.S. Senate—the Commissioner of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics states 
that he has all the manpower he needs 
to do the job. Therefore, I have today 
written the Secretary of the Treasury 
requesting him to investigate the urgent 
need for more manpower to control the 
narcotics situation in California. 

(See exhibit D.) 

While on the question of law enforce- 
ment, I urge strong support for S. 1694, 
which would give Federal judges the 
discretion to hospitalize addict-victims 
of narcotic peddlers. Without a doubt, 
this bill will be a big step toward rehabil- 
itation of the too numerous victims of 
the vicious drug traffic. At the same 
time, the bill will in no way be a shield 
for the contemptible peddler who is ex- 
ploiting the hopeless addict, nor for the 
drug user who is either involved in other 
crimes, or who has been civilly commit- 
ted for narcotics use three previous 
times. This excellent measure was in- 
troduced by the able junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc], and I am 
honored to join him in this new and 
medical approach to the narcotics men- 
ace. 

Civil commitment of addicts would be 
further facilitated by the passage of the 
omnibus judgeship bill (S. 912) —speak- 
ing again of California—if the amend- 
ment which I offered in the committee, 
and which the Senate thereafter ap- 
proved, providing four additional judge- 
ships for California, receives final ap- 
proval in the conference sessions now 
being held. 

I have joined the able senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] as a sponsor 
of S. 1693, which would authorize the 
construction of narcotics treatment hos- 
pitals and follow-up community centers. 

I am also sponsoring with them Senate 
Resolution 127, which calls for a White 
House Conference on Narcotics, to edu- 
cate the public to the dangers of these 
debilitating drugs. Permit me to in- 
terject that among those who had urged 
such a conference before the President’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Nar- 
cotics were several Californians—the 
district attorney of Los Angeles County, 
William B. McKesson; the president of 
the Narcotics Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Fred Teasley; the attorney 
general of California, Stanley Mosk; the 
associate general secretary of the Coor- 
dinating Council for Southern California 
and Arizona of the Methodist Church, 
Rev. Eugene Golay; the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors; the coun- 
ty counsel of Los Angeles County, Har- 
old W. Kennedy; Mr. William Hunt, of 
the Gradena Valley News; the Reverend 
Fred Coots, Jr., of the Church Federal of 
Los Angeles; the mayor of Santa Fe 
Springs, William J. McCann; and the di- 
rector of special health services of the 
Los Angeles Health Department, Dr. 
Ruth J. Temple. 

The narcotics problem is of great con- 
cern to Californians; and at this point 
I wish to draw attention to the fact that 
the California State Legislature has al- 
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ready approved a resolution designating 
1961 as “Pight Narcotics Year.” 

I also believe that the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, or some other 
appropriate Federal agency, should pre- 
pare a film for classroom distribution 
and educational television use. Without 
sensationalism, it is important that the 
dangers of narcotics be explained to our 
schoolchildren. 

The report of the California Interim 
Committee on Narcotics, of June 1959, 
estimated that the minimum production 
cost of an 18 to 20 minute film would be 
$20,000. It also estimated that the retail 
price of the film in black and white 
would be $60. This is certainly a small 
price to pay for educating our youth on 
the harms of drug addiction. I have 
passed on this information to the Com- 
missioner of Education, and I await his 
comments on the feasibility of such a 
project. 

(See exhibit E.) 

I believe another tool in both educa- 
tion and law enforcement would be a 
central Federal file on narcotics addicts 
and peddlers. Then we would have real- 
istic statistics on the extent of the 
narcotics problem. Such figures are 
bound to be eye opening, and will help 
alert the public to this deplorable situa- 
tion. At present, as I understand, the 
Federal Government relies on the States 
for this information. The Federal sys- 
tem apparently has some built-in prob- 
lems in regard to accuracy. As the Cali- 
fornia attorney general puts it: 

I think our [State] system of reporting 
{narcotics addicts] is more accurate than the 
Pederal system, because you [the Federal 
Government} generally rely upon the reports 
given to you by local enforcement agencies, 
and if they don’t send them in to you, you 
make an estimate of those who do not report. 
When our bureau of criminal statistics 
doesn’t get a report from a local community, 
we send a man out to get it from them. So 
that ours is not based on estimates; ours is 
based on actual figures. 


I should like to quote from two law- 
enforcernent authorities who have testi- 
fied in favor of a central file. The 
supervising inspector of the California 
Bureau of Narcotics Enforcement, San 
Diego office, Mr. O. J. Hawkins, said in 
1957: 

I think that if there is a central narcotic 
file maintained by the Federal Bureau, then 
the exchange of information between those 
bureaus, which I am sure can be done and 
has been done, will be of great benefit to 
every law enforcement agency in the State. 


And Joseph Hallisy, of the San Fran- 
cisco Police Department, stated: 

The compulsory registration of addicts 
would give policemen a little tighter control 
of the situation. 


Moreover, I believe that a central Fed- 
eral file should also list marihuana 
traffic. As things now stand, the Fed- 
eral Government does not include mari- 
huana users in its statistics, because 
marihuana is not an addicting drug. 
However, in a study by Isidor Chein, 
published under the title, “Narcotics Use 
Among Juveniles,” it was found that al- 
most 100 percent of the persons subject 
to the study smoked marihuana before 
they used heroin. 
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And in a recent newspaper interview— 
Los Angeles Times, February 2, 1961— 
Eugene Zappey, the officer in charge of 
the Los Angeles Police Juvenile Narcotics 
Unit, said: 

Almost every addict I ever talked to 
started with marfhuana. 


These statements, and many others, 
convince me that it is about time we 
started paying closer attention to the 
use of marihuana. I have written to 
Commissioner Anslinger, of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics, requesting him to 
investigate the feasibility of having his 
agency gather its own statistics on ad- 
dicting drugs and marihuana, for a 
central Federal file. 

(See exhibit PF.) 

In summary, I have tried to illustrate 
the present extent and seriousness of 
the nareotics problem in the United 
States. I have urged support for the 
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excellent. measures introduced by my 
colleagues from New York and by me. 
And I have proposed steps that I feel 
will have a significant effect on reducing 
this nasty situation. These steps in- 
clude certain acts of imereased coop- 
eration with the Mexican Government, 
inereased personnel for Federal law 
enforcement agencies, the production of 
an educational film for school use, and 
the establishment of a central Federal 
file om users and peddlers of addicting 
drugs and marihuana. 

This Nation needs a crusade against 
narcotics. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the ReEcorp. 
the exhibits prepared for the informa- 
tion and study of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orD, as follows: 


Exuisit A—Narcotic Arrests REPORTED BY CALIFORNIA LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Acrencizs, Juty 1959 Tro June 1960 


Sex and type of arrest for State and Federal nareotic law violations, by quarter, far beth adults 
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Source: From “Narcotic Arrests in California, July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960.” 


Statistics im the State department of 


Exuisir B 


Current estimated annual cost of narcotics 
traffic in California 


Institutional operations: About 
¥Y% of department of correction 
budget plus part of jail and 
youth authority costs........ $9, 000, 000 
600, 000 

Capital outlay ($20,000,000 worth 

of public institutions) : 


Each year 4 percent interest__ 800, 000 

40 yearly payments____------- 500, 000 
Arrest, trial, transportation-_-- ~~ 5, 000, 000 
Economic waste (assuming 10,- 

000 drug users spending $5,000 

per yeas)... a 2 Se 50, 000, 000 
Annual estimated cost_._....___. 65,900, 000 


Source: From “Narcotics im California,” 
California State Board of Corrections. 
Exumrr C 
APRIL. 27, 1961. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The narcotics prob- 
lem in the State of California grows more 
serious daily. For the last year on record 
there were 17,630 nareotics arrests in Cali- 
fornia. And for 1959, it is estimated that 
this problem cost my State $65.9 million. 


Compiled by Bureau of Criminal 


As you know, the No. 1 source of iMegal 
drugs coming into California is Mexico. 
While I recognize that there is a spirit of 
cooperation between the United States and 
Mexico on combating this drug traffic, I 
would hope and expect that more could be 
done. 

One suggestion !s for the establishment of 
a Joint United States-Mexican Commission 
To Combat Narcotics. Such a commission 
might be modeled after the joint commis- 
sion that was created in 1947 to wipe out an 
epidemic of hoof and mouth disease along 
the border. 

It has also been suggested that the United 
States and Mexico sign a treaty to formalize 
the actions now undertaken in our joint 
fight against narcotics. 

The situation has now reached a point 
where further action must be taken. As 
Secretary of State, this should be of imme- 
diate concern to you and I await your com- 
ments on this question. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. KvucHet. 
Exuistr D 
Hon. C. Doveiss DiLion, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, DL. 

Dear Mer. Secrerarny: Last year, two im- 
portant Government committees investti- 
gated the narcotics problem in California. 
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These were the President’s Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Narcotics and the Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Committee on the Judiciary, US. 
Senate. 

Both committees held hearings in the 
State. And many of the witnesses ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics and the Bureau of Customs, 
both under the Department of the Treas- 
ury, should increase their manpower in the 
State. Among the responsible witnesses who 
expressed this view were the Governor of 
California, the chief of the California Bu- 
reau of Narcotics Enforcement, the director 
of the California State department of cor- 
rections, the chairman of the State assembly 
interim and standing committees on crimi- 
nal procedures, the chief of police of the 
city of Los Angeles, and the executive direc- 
tor of the Narcotics Council of Southern 
California. 

I also call to your attention the report 
of the above-mentioned Senate committee. 
This is report No. 1593, 86th Congress, 2d 
session, dated June 15, 1960. On page 54, 
it states: 

“It was felt that the Federal Customs 
and Narcotics Bureaus do not have the man- 
power necessary to do the job. For example, 
testimony indicated that in Los Angeles the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics must depend 
upon local authorities for assistance, both in 
terms of personnel and finances, to accom- 
plish its task. It was felt by many wit- 
nesses that there is a need for inquiry into 
the manpower and resources of the Federal 
agencies concerned with the narcotics traffic 
and that without augmentation of the Fed- 
eral bureaus concerned, local efforts to con- 
trol the traffic were doomed to failure.” 

Because of the seriousness of the narcotics 
problem in the State of California, I would 
appreciate your advising me of the possi- 
bility of increasing Treasury personnel in 
the State. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. KucHEL. 
EXHIBIT E 
Aprit 27, 1961. 
Hon. Stertinc M. McMorrin, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. McMourein: The citizens of the 
State of California are extremely concerned 
by the increasing spread of drug addiction, 
especially among juveniles. Many feel that 
much can be done in our school system to 
teach the harms of narcotics. One valuable 
teaching aid might be a film on this sub- 
ject. It strikes me that your office would be 
a@ proper sponsor for such a film. The report 
of the California interim committee on nar- 
cotics, June 1959, estimated that the mini- 
mum production cost of an 18- to 20-minute 
film would be $20,000. It also estimated 
that the retail price of the film in black and 
white would be $60. 

I would appreciate your advising me 
whether the operating budget of the Depart- 
ment would allow such a project. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H,. KUCHEL. 
ExuHIsiIT F 
Apri. 27, 1961. 

Mr. Harry ANSLINGER, 
Commissioner, Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak COMMISSIONER ANSLINGER: As you 
know, many able and responsible citizens of 
California have suggested that the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics gather information for 
a central Federal file on users and peddlers 
of addicting drugs and marihuana. The ar- 
guments for a central Federal file deserve 
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consideration, in my opinion, and could re- 
sult in improved statistics on this serious 
national problem. Such reliable informa- 
tion would serve two important purposes. It 
would help in law enforcement and it would 
help educate the public to the seriousness of 
drug addiction in the United States. 

I would appreciate your views on the fea- 
sibility of such an undertaking. 


Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. KucHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 
Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 


will the Senator from California yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my able 
friend from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to express my 
commendation of the distinguished 
Senator from California for the splen- 
did statement he has made, and I de- 
sire to say that we very much appre- 
ciate the support he is giving to the 
measures in this field which we are 
jointly sponsoring. This problem is a 
very great national one; and the 
weight the Senator from California can 
bring to bear on it and the respect in 
which he is held by his colleagues will 
be very helpful in obtaining action in 
this field. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
thank my friend very much for what 
he has said, and I am glad to enlist 
under the leadership he and his New 
York colleague are providing in this 
field. I have spoken to him about this 
matter. He has been an able prosecut- 
ing attorney and an eminent lawyer in 
New York; and I am sold on the man- 
ner in which this proposed legislation 
has been drafted. 

I believe that under the bill we have 
introduced a Federal judge should have 
the discretionary right to require that 
addicts be hospitalized, provided, of 
course, they are not also charged with 
the commission of a crime of violence, 
in connection with their primary nar- 
cotics addiction. If the addicts are 
again and again guilty of addiction, 
such a hospitalization provision will not 
apply under the terms of the bill. 

The measure my friend, the Senator 
from New York, sponsors should help in 
the rehabilitation of the unfortunate 
persons who become addicted to the 
use of drugs; and, at the same time, 
punishment will be meted out to the 
drug peddlers. I believe that under 
such a program great steps forward can 
be taken. 

Let me say that I believe the idea of 
Federal Government cooperation with 
hospital construction—as suggested by 
the two able Senators from New York— 
constitutes an excellent approach to an- 
other facet of this probem. 

Last of all, Madam President, let me 
say that I believe it excellent that the 
Senate have an opportunity to indicate 
to its approval of the proposal that the 
White House initiate a nationwide con- 
ference for discussion of a problem that 
is a growing menace to the American 
people. 

So I thank my friend, the Senator 
from New York, very much, indeed. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
have read with a great deal of interest 
the President’s message in regard to con- 
flict-of-interest problems. The Presi- 
dent’s call for action on conflict-of-inter- 
est problems deserves an early and fa- 
vorable response from Congress. Many 
of his specific proposals are reflected in 
the provisions of proposed legislation 
which has been pending for a long time. 
We have had many committee reports, 
much speechmaking, and wide agree- 
ment that something must be done. But 
we have failed completely to take any 
definite steps to strengthen, modernize, 
and clarify the many outdated, conflict- 
ing, and inadequate laws on this subject. 

Congress also should give diligent at- 
tention to legislative conflict-of-interest 
problems. The American people should 
not condone any double standard of 
morality in Government—one for the 
Congress and the other for the rest of 
the public service. Congress is in no 
position to take a “holier than thou” 
attitude. Politics and ethics must be 
blood brothers at all levels and in all 
branches of our Government. 

The legislative process has been de- 
scribed as the “heartbeat of democracy.” 
If the heart of our political system does 
not function properly, if the people ever 
lose confidence in the honesty and in- 
tegrity of their elected representatives, 
the whole body politic can be suffocated 
and destroyed. 

In the President’s message there are 
some specific matters about which there 
may be some question. With regard to 
ex parte communications, for example, 
I have long advocated that all com- 
munications to administrative agencies 
be made part of the their records and be 
open to public scrutiny. There may be 
some need for individual agency regula- 
tions—as the President’s message recom- 
mends; but I believe that the principle 
of full disclosure could be applied to all 
agency proceedings. 

Despite such reservations, however, I 
applaud the constructive and positive 
tone of the President’s proposals; I com- 
mend him for his interest in this sub- 
ject; and I believe his recommendations 
can serve as a sound framework for po- 
sitive action. 





HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
there has been some speculation in the 
press that there will be no effort in this 
session of Congress to get action on 
President Kennedy’s program of health 
care for the aged. 

As a sponsor of S. 909—a measure to 
provide for such care for millions of 
Americans through social security and 
the railroad retirement systems—let me 
say that I believe the speculation is in 
error. Neither the administration nor 
the supporters of this proposal in the 
Senate are shelving their interest in the 
health of our elderly until next year. We 
are going to move forward to achieve a 
program that grows more urgently 
needed with each passing day. 
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And it is apparent that the enemies 
of the health security plan are not di- 
minishing their traditional opposition to 
sociai security, and specifically the 
plan embodied in S. 909. 

I am referring to the propaganda 
campaign launched last week by the 
American Medical Association to sell 
Americans on the idea—and I use the 
AMA’s words—that this program “is 
bad for the Nation.” 

I have here a copy of one such ad- 
vertisement. It is a special sort of copy: 
for it includes not only the text of the 
advertisement as it appeared in some 30 
major newspapers but also some helpful 
hints by the AMA. I shall have some- 
thing to say about these later. 

The press of this country has made a 
deliberate effort to deny its space to 
false advertising. In the light of that 
desirable objective, it would be well to 
consider the AMA’s ad because it goes 
beyond exaggeration—it is deliberately 
false. I intend this afternoon to show 
specifically the falsity of the AMA’s 
statements. 

Madam President, in remarking on the 
attitude of the American Medical As- 
sociation I am in no way intending a 
criticism of American medicine or of in- 
dividual physicians who have provided 
this Nation with very significant 
achievements in the field of health. I 
have the highest respect for the medical 
profession in this country; for the great 
scientific advances which have length- 
ened the lives of our people; and for the 
selfless and dedicated service which so 
many doctors devote to the relief of hu- 
man suffering. Let me say, too, that my 
feeling is that organized medicine does 
not speak for all physicians and all per- 
sons connected with the healing arts. 

An example of this is the statement 
of Dr. Samuel Standard, associate pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery at New York 
University. This physician declared on 
February 26: 

When the American Medical Association 
leaves medicine and enters into the field of 
economics, politics, and general sociology, 
our paths of thinking diverge. I cannot 
agree with the AMA’s insistence that, de- 
spite the advances in the science of medicine, 
the methods by which it shall be distributed 
to society’s needs must remain unchanged. 


I could cite other examples to show 
that. the AMA is not the voice of all 
physicians. 

It is important that we cut through 
the fog of sloganeering, scare words, ex- 
aggeration, and misleading statements of 
the AMA’s expensive public relations 
campaign so that the American people 
might have the truth—so that they 
might make their judgments on the basis 
of fact. rather than fiction. That is my 
Purpose today because these ads are only 
the beginning. If there is anything we 
can learn from past performances by 
the AMA—in attacking the original so- 
cial security legislation, in opposing the 
extension of social securit~ benefits to 
the permanently and totally disabled, in 
condemning the use of Federal funds to 
support State agencies working to reduce 
the maternal death rate—yes, even in 
opposing private, voluntary programs of 
health insurance in the 1930’s and early 
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1940’s—the lesson is that this propa- 
ganda campaign is going to gain mo- 
mentum. 

I tell my colleagues this because the 
AMA’s ad urged readers to write to their 
Senators and Representatives to protest 
the health-care legislation. 

The first paragraph of the AMA ad 
declared: 

The doctors of America believe that our 
aged citizens who need medical care should 
get it, whether or not they ean afford to pay 
for it. 


Now there, Madam President, is a 
very fine statement. I concur in its ob- 
jectives. After I read that first sentence, 
I thought perhaps the AMA had come 
around to our point of view, for that is 
exactly the goal we seek. 

But then I read further—only to be 
disillusioned. 

I found, Madam President, that in the 
opinion of the AMA, the Kerr-Mills Act 
of 1960 was the final and complete ful- 
fillment of the Nation’s needs. 

According to this advertisement, the 
Kerr-Mills bill not only covers those who 
are eligible for old-age assistance but all 
other senior citizens who cannot meet 
the cost of a serious or long-lasting ill- 
ness. 

That just is not so. Limitations incor- 
porated in the Kerr-Mills Act and the 
financial situation in most of our States 
points to the contrary—and I intend this 
afternoon to speak in detail on misstate- 
ments about what is being done under 
Kerr-Mills. 

The AMA also said this about Kerr- 
Mills. 

Its benefits are unlimited, with medical 
aid authorized for any person over 65 who 
needs help. 


I ask the AMA, under what conditions 
are benefits unlimited? Only if the 
State government sets unlimited stand- 
ards and appropriates funds, which, with 
available Federal matching funds, will 
put them into effect. The truth is, Mr. 
President, that not a single State which 
has put into effect the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram offers “unlimited benefits.” 

Again, the AMA ad claims that this 
new law is now being put into operation 
in 46 States. The AMA’s arithmetic 
amazes me. 

Senators will recall, that one section 
of the 1960 amendments provided more 
generous Federal matching grants for 
medical eare under the existing old-age 
assistance program. Some of this money 
became available to States automatically 
even though they did not actually ex- 
tend their services to the aged. No new 
elderly people are protected through this 
part of the 1960 amendments, although 
fortunately the States may be able to 
do a better job for them. 

If 46 States are taking advantage of 
the 1960 amendments, it is in connection 
with the long-established program of 
old-age assistance. 

Only 7—not. 46, but 7—of our 50 States 
and 2 possessions had new programs in 
operation under the 1960 amendments as 
of April 17. Only about a half a dozen 
others had submitted plans or enacted 
laws which were likely to lead to an 
operating plan this summer. 
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Some other States may be added to the 
list, but, like my own State of New Mex- 
ico, most States are having a hard time 
raising necessary funds for a wide va- 
riety of programs. New Mexico devel- 
oped a plan for a new program of medi- 
cal assistance for the aged but the legis- 
lature adjourned without appropriating 
necessary funds. 

But take the seven States which have 
plans in operation. Have they solved 
the problem? Not by any measure. 

In one of these seven States, the State 
of Kentucky, the maximum limit on hos- 
pital care under the new Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram is 3 days. And even this much— 
along with any other benefits—is denied 
to anyone with a gross annual income in 
excess of $1,000. 

There are the “unlimited benefits” the 
AMA so proudly hails. 

Up to now I have discussed only half 
of the AMA’s advertisement—the half 
that sings the praises of the Kerr-Mills 
bill. 

I want to make it clear that in assail- 
ing the misrepresentations, distortions, 
and outright lies of the AMA with respect 
to this legislation, I am not attacking the 
legislation itself. I voted for the final 
Kerr-Mills bill last year because I hoped 
it would at least deal with a small part 
of a larger problem. 

There is a need for such legislation 
to meet the problems of elderly citizens 
who, for one reason or another, have 
never qualified for social security bene- 
fits. My point is that the two parts of 
the old-age assistance program, as 
established by the 1960 amendments, 
should properly be regarded as supple- 
ments to a sound program of old-age 
medical care. They are not a complete 
program by themselves. 

If the main part of the burden of 
financing the health needs of the aged 
is carried through the social security 
system, then the States can more readily 
provide broad benefits on a reasonable 
basis to persons forced to turn to publie 
assistance as a last resort. 

I have already pointed out the almost 
universal failure of the States to enact 
the necessary supplementary legislation. 
This is not said in criticism. Every 
member of this body is highly conscious 
of the financial problems facing most 
State governments, even those States 
with the will to act are often not able 
to find the way. 

Moreover the basic element in the 
Kerr-Mills law is a means test—no mat- 
ter what language may be used to dis- 
guise it. This requires that an elderly 
person, before he can draw benefits, 
must be subject to a public agency’s 
audit of his private finances. 

Talk about an intrusion on individual 
rights. How would the AMA describe 
this procedure? 

I have by no means covered all the 
untrue and misleading statements in the 
AMA advertisement that reiate to the 
Kerr-Mills Act. But those I have cited 
are enough to give the Senate a picture 
of its false claims. 

If these are outrageous—and I think 
that is a modest. description—what can 
be said about the second half? 
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This is the section that attacks the old- 
age medicai care bill which I had the 
honor to sponsor last year, which I have 
again presented in the current session, 
and which has the support of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

As I read the AMA description of this 
bill, I wondered if, perhaps, the confusion 
of tongues had finally been inflicted upon 
our land. For the terms of my bill were 
unrecognizable in the AMA account of it. 

My bill, says the AMA, is socialized 
medicine—whatever that means—be- 
cause, and I quote: 

It would establish a compulsory health- 
care program for everyone covered by social 
security regardless of need. 


I am confident that in view of the hear- 
ings and debate last year on the social 
security proposal, every Member of the 
Senate has a working knowledge of its 
terms. So let us reason together. 

Does my bill provide a health-care pro- 
gram at all? 

Of course not. It provides for the pay- 
ment of certain bills that result from ill- 
ness. The care which produces those bills 
will be provided by the same people, in 
the same way, as it has always been. 

Does my proposal undertake to in- 
clude—even on a bill-payment basis— 
everyone covered by social security? 

Of course not. It offers benefits only 


to those who are aged 65 or over. 

Let me say a word or two about the 
adjective “compulsory,” which the AMA 
invariably has printed in large, capital 
letters. 

One thing, and only one, is compul- 
sory about my program. That is the 


tiny increase in social security taxes— 
$12.50 a year at most—required to 
finance it. 

I acknowledge that the AMA has been 
very consistent on this issue. They have 
never liked any part of the social secu- 
rity program—old-age benefits, unem- 
ployment insurance, disability benefits, 
or even the tiny death benefit. They 
have succeeded in protecting their self- 
employed members from any danger of 
taking part in social security or being 
corrupted by its safeguards. 

Thanks to the AMA, the aged and in- 
firm doctor, when he can no longer put 
a stethoscope to a patient’s chest, runs 
no risk of collecting a modest monthly 
stipend from Federal old-age insurance. 
He has the blessed freedom of becoming 
a public charge. So does the widow with 
young children whose doctor husband 
died in the prime of life. 

However, nearly everyone else in 
America disagrees with the AMA about 
social security. Nearly everyone else not 
only accepts, but is positively enthusias- 
tic, about this Federal insurance plan. 
Yes, it costs money; but the few dollars 
invested each working year have given 
the average American a new and infi- 
nitely happier attitude toward old age 
and retirement. 

Yes, social security taxes are “com- 
pulsory.” Payments for this added fea- 
ture—insurance against medical bank- 
ruptcy—would also be “compulsory.” 
But I ask the AMA this: Are not all 
taxes—-including those that finance pub- 
lic ually compulsory? 

Where does the money come from to 
pay for the Kerr-Mills programs, such 
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as they are? It comes from general 
taxation, If any part of our State and 
Federal tax system is “voluntary,” no one 
told me before I filed my returns a few 
weeks back. 

But let us return to the AMA adver- 
tisement. 

Its next sentence says: 


The Socialist Party itself calls this— 


Meaning my bill— 
socialized medicine. 


Perhaps we ought to be amused at 
this use of the Socialist Party as a men- 
ace to free enterprise and the American 
way of life. I would think it was 25 years 
since anyone in the Socialist Party itself 
took the organization that seriously. 

However, it is hard to be amused when 
this kind of thing is being set before 
the American people, as a serious mat- 
ter, by the doctors’ national spokesman. 

The truth, as usual, is precisely oppo- 
site to the AMA statement. 

The national secretary of the Social- 
ist Party, in a letter to the New York 
Times, took considerable offense because 
the AMA had called my bill “socialized 
medicine.” It’s nothing of the kind, he 
said; and any such suggestion, he im- 
plied, was giving his party a bad name. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter published in the New York Times on 
March 28, 1961, be printed at this point 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 28, 1961] 


Support ror HEALTH BrLt—SocIALIst Parry 
VIEWS ON CURRENT LEGISLATION OFFERED 


To the Eprror OF THE NEw YorkK TIMES: 

The March 18 Times story describing the 
American Medical Association’s attack on 
the Socialist Party for its support of social- 
ized medicine contains several inaccuracies 
which should be corrected. 

The AMA describes the Socialist Party as 
backing ‘President Kennedy’s proposal for 
health and medical care through the social 
security system as the vehicle with which to 
bring full-blown socialized medicine to this 
country.” The article, as quoted, also places 
the Socialist Party behind the King bill, cur- 
rently being debated in Congress. 

To begin with, we have never formally 
endorsed the King bill. We regard it as a 
pale version of the Forand bill, which itself 
fell far short of America’s medical needs. 
In any showdown between the AMA and 
the supporters of the King bill we will join 
with the latter, not because we see this leg- 
islation as “the vehicle with which to bring 
full-blown socialized medicine to this coun- 
try,” but as a start at least in meeting the 
Nation’s needs. 


PRIDE IN ADVOCACY 


Secondly, it is clear that the AMA is at- 
tempting to discredit the labor movement 
and the other progressives backing the cur- 
rent bill by raising the “Socialist” menace. 
We of the Socialist Party are proud to advo- 
cate socialized medicine, a system which has 
worked well in Britain and in Scandinavia 
and which has been accepted by the medical 
profession in those countries. — 

The AFL-CIO and other organizations be- 
hind the current legislation are not Social- 
ists, and they do not advocate socialized 
medicine. We are happy to work with these 
groups, but it is grossly unfair to impute 
our views to them. 

In keeping with the role of the Socialist 
Party as a radical forerunner and pioneer 
in social reform we are offering our own 
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carefully thought out plan for socialized 
medicine. 

But the AMA is demagogic and inaccurate 
when it describes President Kennedy’s legis- 
lative proposal as a “vehicle with which to 
bring full-blown socialized medicine to this 
country.” If only it were. 

IRWIN SUALL, 
National Secretary, Socialist Party-Social 
Democratic Federation. 


Mr. ANDERSON. The AMA adver- 
tisement gives the Socialist Party credit 
for expert knowledge in defining what is 
socialistic and what is not. I will join 
the AMA in a stipulation on that point— 
the Socialists say my bill is not social- 
istic, and I agree with them. 

Actually, what the AMA has done and 
is doing is not a laughing matter. Let 
us go further with the advertisement. 

My program, it says: 

Adds up to nothing more than socialized 
medicine—controlled by a bureau of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Later: 

Confined at first to the aged, it would 
inevitably be expanded to cover all Ameri- 
cans. 


And still later: 

When the Federal Government enters the 
privacy of the examination room—control- 
ling both the standards of practice and the 
choice of practitioner—the cost includes loss 
of freedom. Your doctor’s freedom to treat 
you in an individual way. Your freedom to 
choose your own doctor. When the physi- 
cian is socialized, his patient is socialized as 
well. 


It is possible, because none of us is 
faultless in drafting legislation, that a 
clause or two in my bill may, to some 
readers, be equivocal or obscure. But if 
any provision is plainly stated, it is that 
nothing in this legislation shall permit 
the Federal Government to tamper with 
hospital administration or with the 
practice of medicine. 

I defy the AMA to quote a line in my 
bill that injects the Federal Government 
into the privacy of the examination 
room. This is an old tack by the AMA. 

I defy the AMA to cite anything in my 
bill that would control standards of 
practice and the choice of practitioner. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
two sections that clearly set out this pro- 
vision. The first is section 1601 headed 
“Prohibition Against Interference”; the 
second is section 1602, “Free Choice by 
Patient.” 

There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PROHIBITION AGAINST INTERFERENCE 

Sec. 1601. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize any Federal officer or 
employee to exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided, or over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of any 
hospital, skilled nursing facility, or home 
health agency; or, except as otherwise 
specifically provided, to exercise any super- 
vision or control over the administration or 
operation of any hospital, facility, or agency. 

FREE CHOICE BY PATIENT 

Sec. 1602. Any individual entitled to have 

payment made under this title for services 


furnished him may obtain inpatient hos- 
pital services, skilled nursing home services, 
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home health services, or outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services from any provider of 
services with which an agreement is in effect 
under this title and which undertakes to 
provide him such services. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I defy the AMA to 
offer one iota of evidence that any doc- 
tor would be “socialized’’ by my bill, or 
that there would be a trace of interfer- 
ence in the doctor’s ‘‘freedom to treat 
you in an individual way.” 

I defy the AMA to quote a single pas- 
sage justifying its charge—later in the 
advertisement—that “remote and bu- 
reaucratic control’ would replace the 
“confidence and closeness of the doctor- 
patient relationship.” 

At the start of my remarks, I said my 
copy of the AMA’s ad was a very special 
one. It is a proofsheet, mailed to State 
and county medical societies for inser- 
tion over their own signatures. 

There is nothing wrong with an or- 
ganization presenting its side of a con- 
troversy through an advertising cam- 
paign. There is nothing inherently 
wrong with the language of such a cam- 
paign being dramatic. 

It is quite another thing for state- 
ments to deliberately distort, to exag- 
gerate, to mislead. Such action does 
violence to freedom of speech. It abuses 
our free system—the very system the 
American Medical Association seeks to 
protect. They do a grave disservice to 
the character of their profession and an 
injustice to the American people. 

Since I know the American Medical 
Association is going to continue its cam- 
paign, I invite its leaders to reappraise 
their approach. 

Madam President, those who see the 
logic in providing hospital care, skilled 
nursing home care, and certain other 
health services for the aged through a 
contributory plan, social security, have 
been accused by the AMA of playing 
politics. This is a rather harsh, but 
typical, accusation; typical in that it 
does not stand the test of examination. 

Marion B. Folsom is a successful busi- 
nessman, a Republican, and President 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare from 1955 to 1958. 
To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Fol- 
som is not seeking political office. 

At the request of the Medical Society 
of the County of Monroe in New York, 
Mr. Folsom recently prepared an article 
for the Society’s Bulletin, in which he 
stated: 


While I was Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, I strongly urged em- 
Pployers to assist their retired workers in 
continuing their health insurance, and I 
urged voluntary agencies to issue more at- 
tractive policies for older people. But prog- 
ress in both directions has been slow. 


Mr. Folsom made the important point 
that the contributory plan embodied in 
the social security approach lends it- 
self to encouragement of individual re- 
sponsibility. He quoted this observation 
made by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John O’Grady, secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities: 

As a responsible, independent, self-re- 
specting individual in intention, if not in 
fact, the ordinary citizen hopes government 
help, when necessary, will be available to 
him as a right for at least the more likely 
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major hazards he faces, without humiliating 
or demoralizing conditions such as the pe- 
riodic investigation of his resources in order 
to balance them against his needs. * * * 
Our ordinary citizen also feels that where 
he contributes to the cost of his protection, 
or even if his employer contributes on his 
behalf, he has in some sense earned a right 
to the benefit. He wants to become a part- 
ner in the plan and not just a beneficiary. 


I ask that Mr. Folsom’s remarks in 
the Bulletin of the Medical Society of 
the County of Monroe be printed in my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS ON HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE 
AGED 


(By Marion B. Folsom) 


In recent years there has been a rapid in- 
crease in all forms of voluntary health insur- 
ance, and a high percentage of the working 
population is now covered. 

Yet among the more than 15 million peo- 
ple over 65—the age group most often af- 
flicted with serious and prolonged sickness— 
over half have no insurance at all, and many 
of those who are insured have only limited 
coverage. According to a recent study by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, “Those with relatively low income, 
likely to have most difficulty in paying large 
bills, are least likely to have health in- 
surance.” 

Thus it is only natural that the problem 
of health insurance for the aged is now re- 
ceiving attention. 

While I was Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, I strongly urged employers 
to assist their retired workers in continuing 
their health insurance, and I urged volun- 
tary agencies to issue more attractive poli- 
cies for older people. But progress in both 
directions has been slow. 

In 1960 both the administration and the 
Democratic Party came out for immediate 
legislation and it became obvious that some 
action would be taken. I decided at that 
time that the best way to finance the pro- 
gram was through the social security rather 
than the relief method. 

Action was taken in the last Congress to 
increase the Federal grants for medical care 
to those now qualified for old-age assistance 
and to set up a new category for those who 
become indigent because of illness. This 
action, while helpful in meeting the imme- 
diate situation, does not provide a sound 
solution to the long-range problem. Wide- 
spread dependence upon a system of relief 
does not fit well into our American way of 
life. 

The logical plan is to finance and admin- 
ister a program of hospitalization insurance 
for retired people through the social security 
system. 


PRESENT SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 


The Social Security Act of 1935 set up two 
systems to meet the problem of dependency 
in old age—old-age assistance and contribu- 
tory old-age insurance. 

The assistance, or relief, plan provides for 
people over 65 who are in need, with eligibil- 
ity and the amount of payments determined 
in each case by welfare officials. 

Under the contributory insurance plan, 
workers and employers are taxed jointly and 
benefits are paid as a matter of right to 
those who retire. Most people today agree 
that this is the sounder approach, the one 
which fits better into our system of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Philosophically, the case is well stated by 
the Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, 
secretary of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities: 

“As a responsible, 


independent, self- 


respecting individual in intention, if not in 
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fact, the ordinary citizen hopes government 
help, when necessary, will be available to him 
as a right for at least the more likely major 
hazards he faces, without humiliating or 
demoralizing conditions such as the periodic 
investigation of his resources in order to 
balance them against his needs. * * * Our 
ordinary citizen also feels that where he 
contributes to the cost of his protection, or 
even if his employer contributes on his be- 
half, he has in some sense earned a right to 
the benefit. He wants to become a partner 
in the plan and not just its beneficiary.” 

Social security contributory insurance is 
today an effective, well-run system. About 
14 million people—including about 344 mil- 
lion survivors—are now receiving benefits at 
the rate of about $10 billion a year. The 
program is efficiently administered at a cost 
of only 2 percent of benefits. 

Of the original fears—that the system 
would interfere with the incentive of the 
individual to save, that it would not be ad- 
ministered effectively, and that benefits 
would get out of hand—none have been 
borne out by experience. 

Including other Government plans, 94 per- 
cent of all people reaching 65 are now eligible 
for benefits. The only large groups remain- 
ing outside the system are Federal Govern- 
ment employees, who are covered under the 
civil service system, and the medical pro- 
fession. Several medical associations, includ- 
ing the Monroe County and New York State 
associations, have gone on record in favor 
of bringing physicians under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Dentists were included some 
time ago. 


WHY THE SOCIAL SECURITY APPROACH? 


The same basic reasons for preferring the 
contributory plan over the assistance ap- 
proach toward retirement income would ap- 
ply equally in regard to health protection 
for the aged. Other advantages of the social 
security insurance approach would include 
the following: 

1. By spreading the cost over the entire 
wage-earning population, through a small tax 
of one-quarter or one-half percent of the 
payroll up to $4,800 a year on employers 
and employees, a reasonable plan could be 
financed without adverse effect on the Fed- 
eral budget. 

2. With the taxes deposited in a special 
trust fund, there would much more likely 
be sound fiscal control than if benefits were 
financed out of general revenue. 

3. The cost of administration would un- 
doubtedly be lower than under 50 different 
State systems. 

4. A national system could be placed in 
effect immediately for the whole country, 
without waiting for each State to set up 
its own plan individually. 

5. Because of the mobility of our people, 
the problem is national in nature. Many 
workers move from State to State during 
their lifetime—dquite often at the time they 
retire. 

There has been no serious objection in re- 
cent years to the compulsory feature of the 
social security tax, nor would there prob- 
ably be to a small additional tax to provide 
medical care for the aged. The alternative 
of financing a program out of general reve- 
nue would require higher income taxes, and 
of course these taxes are compulsory too. 

There does not seem to be any sound 
basis for describing a plan financed through 
social security as “socialized medicine,” nor 
should such a plan lower the quality of 
medical care. The individual would still 
have the same free choice of hospitals and 
doctors that he has now. 


NEED FOR ADVISORY COUNCIL 


In order to place the proposed program 
on the soundest possible basis, it would 
seem desirable to have Congress and the 
executive department appoint an advisory 
council—composed of representatives of 
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employers, labor, the insurance industry, 
hospital administrators, the medical profes- 
sion, and the general public—to work out 
the details of a plan and make recommen- 
dations to Congress. Such advisory coun- 
cils have been very helpful in the past in 
setting up and considering changes in the 
social security system. 

This council would study such things as 
the amount of a deductible feature, the na- 
ture of the benefits, the length of stay pro- 
vided in hospitals and nursing homes, the 
extent of home care, and the feasibility of 
having contracts with voluntary agencies. It 
might also consider whether to have the in- 
dividual carry his own insurance under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A Government plan of insurance for the 
aged would cover only that portion of the 
population which is most difficult to cover 
on a private, voluntary basis. There is no 
good reason why private insurance agencies 
could not continue to cover those under 65 
without Government aid and also provide 
supplemental plans for the aged. 

Any sound plan developed by the Govern- 
ment to cover the aged would enable the 
Blue Cross and private insurance companies 
to reduce premiums for the lower age groups, 
thereby making it possible for these groups 
to obtain wider coverage. 

At present, however, the States should 
make every effort to implement the old age 
assistance provisions enacted by Congress 
last year. Even if a health insurance pro- 
gram for the aged is later enacted, the as- 
sistance program will be needed for those 
who might not be adequately covered under 
the insurance program. It is to be hoped 
that the current session of the New York 
Legislature will pass the legislation advocated 
by Governor Rockefeller to implement this 


program. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
let me turn again to the claim of op- 
ponents of providing health security for 
the aged through the system I am dis- 
cussing that it is “compulsory.” I con- 
cede that it is compulsory. The social 
security tax which has been in effect 
since the 1930’s is also compulsory, and 
there has been no serious objection to 
it in recent years. 

The opponents choose to ignore the 
fact that the high cost of medical serv- 
ices for the aged and their relatively 
small ability as a class to shoulder the 
financial burden such services impose 
surely means that a medical program 
for the ailing elderly would have to be 
financed out of general revenue. And 
general taxes are compulsory, too. 

On January 9, 1961, former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Fol- 
som addressed the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. I ask that the portion 
of his remarks dealing with health in- 
surance for the aged be included at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the remarks was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 

Retired people now get along fairly well 
with their income from private savings, com- 
pany pension plans, and social security, as 
evidenced by the fact that only 15 percent 
of people over 65 receive old age assistance, 
and the percentage is much lower in some 
industrial States. But with the high in- 
cidence of sickness among the aged, with 
their income limited, and with the rapid in- 
crease in the cost of medical care, a high 
percentage of older people do have difficulty 
in meeting the cost of medical care when 
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they become sick. It is only natural that 
the problem of health insurance for the aged 
is receiving attention. 

While a high percentage of the total pop- 
ulation is now covered by voluntary health 
insurance plans, less than half of the people 
over 65 have any type of health insurance 
and many of these have only limited cov- 
erage. 

Action was taken in the last Congress to 
increase the Federal grants for medical care 
to those now qualified for old age assistance 
and to set up a new category for those who 
become indigent because of illness. This 
action, however, while helpful in meeting 
the immediate situation, does not provide 
@ sound solution to the long-range problem. 
For the same reasons that old age assistance 
was not considered a desirable method of 
handling retirement benefits, so this new 
program, with a means test, should not be 
depended upon for the great majority of the 
older people in the future. 

The logical plan, and one which is en- 
dorsed by most students of the subject, is to 
finance and administer a program of health 
insurance for retired people through the old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram. By spreading the cost over the entire 
wage-earning population through a small 
tax of one-quarter to one-half percent of the 
payroll up to $4,800 a year on each em- 
ployer and employee, a reasonable plan can 
be financed without adverse effect on the 
Federal budget and with little if any ad- 
verse effect on the economy. 

With the social security system being ad- 
ministered at a cost of only 2 percent of 
benefits and with the good record of admin- 
istration of the total and permanent dis- 
ability provisions, there should be little 
question but that administration would be 
more effective than it would be under 50 
different State systems. With the taxes de- 
posited in a trust fund to be used only for 
this purpose, there is much more apt to be 
a sound fiscal control of the system than if 
the benefits are financed out of general 
revenue. 

Furthermore, this is a national problem 
because of the mobility of our people. 
Many workers move during their lifetime 
from State to State and quite often change 
their residence upon retirement. Thus the 
same reasons why an old age retirement an- 
nuity system had to be financed on a nation- 
wide rather than a State basis would like- 
wise apply to a health insurance program 
for the aged. The national system could be 
put into effect immediately for the whole 
country, without having to wait for each 
State to set up and finance its own plan 
individually. 

Also, a contributory system of this type 
would fit more naturally into the philosophy 
of our whole system than wwuld one based 
upon a means test. There has been no 
serious objection in recent yetrs to the com- 
pulsory feature of the social security tax and 
there probably will be little if any objection 
to a small additional tax to provide medical 
care for the aged. In any event, the income 
taxes which would have to be increased to 
finance a program out of general revenue are 
compulsory also. 

There does not seem to be any basis for 
describing a plan financed through the 
social security system as “socialized medi- 
cine.” The individual would still have the 
same free choice as to hospitals and doctors 
that he now has. 

Several plans for health insurance for the 
aged have been proposed in bills before 
Congress. But before action is taken it 
would seem desirable to have Congress and 
the executive department appoint an 
advisory council, composed of representatives 
of employers, labor, the insurance industry, 
hospital administrators, the medical profes- 
sion, and the general public, to study all 
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aspects of the problem and make recom- 
mendations to Congress. Such advisory 
councils have been very helpful in the past 
in setting up and considering changes in the 
social security system. 

Now that the immediate situation has been 
taken care of by last year’s legislation, a 
delay of a few months would not be critical. 
There are many problems involved. This 
council would study, among others, such 
things as the amount of the deductible fea- 
ture, the nature of the benefits, the length 
of stay provided in hospitals and nursing 
homes, extent of home care, and the feasibil- 
ity of having the program administered and 
contracts made with voluntary agencies. 
Contracts with voluntary agencies have 
worked out quite satisfactorily with the 
medicare program for military personnel. It 
might also be feasible to have the individual 
carry his own insurance under certain speci- 
fied conditions. 

A reasonable plan adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government to provide hospitalization 
insurance for people over 65 would enable 
the Blue Cross and private insurance com- 
panies to reduce premiums for those in lower 
ages. There is, of course, no good reason 
why private agencies could not continue to 
provide health insurance for the working 
population, and also supplementary protec- 
tion for those retired. 

In the meantime, the States should make 
every effort to implement the 1960 old age 
assistance amendments so that older persons 
who become ill can receive the benefits pro- 
vided. Even if a health insurance program 
for the aged is later enacted, there will be 
need for the assistance program for those 
who might not be adequately covered under 
the insurance program. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
Dr. Wilbur J. Cohen has long been 
identified as one of the Nation’s most 
knowledgeable men in the field of social 
economics. He is now Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
I would like to mention here some of the 
h-ghlights from a speech Dr. Cohen made 
recently to the Jacobi Medical Society 
here in Washington. 

Opponents of the social security ap- 
proach to health care for the aged have 
challenged the findings of congressional 
committees, Public Health Service stud- 
ies, and private financial, insurance, and 
research reports that the problem of the 
ailing aged is truly of major national 
proportions. They dispute the logic of 
the Federal Government taking an 
active role to diminish this distress. Dr. 
Cohen expressed the philosophy of Gov- 
ernment applying itself to this task when 
he stated: 

What the Federal Government has to do, 
of course, is to try to add all the individual 
cases together in order to arrive at a reason- 
able solution of how to accomplish the great- 
est good for the greatest number without un- 
due strain on available resources. 


In a moment, I will cite data to in- 
dicate the critical economic plight of a 
great many of our aged men and women. 
Often through personal knowledge, we 
have been made aware that the financial 
distress imposed by sudden and steep 
medical expenses frequently is trans- 
ferred to younger relatives who in all 
likelihood are not too well off themselves 
financially. 

Dr. Cohen addressed himself to this 
point in declaring: 

The social insurance method would pro- 
vide the means of spreading the cost of 
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health services in old age over the working 


years. Under it services to the aged would 
be provided in a way that preserves the dig- 
nity of the individual. Aged persons—in- 
cluding those with average and even above 
average income—constantly face the threat 
that costly medical care will wipe out their 
savings and force them after a lifetime of in- 
dependence to seek aid from their children 
or from public or private charity. As the 
President said in his health message, the 
health insurance for the aged program will 
meet the needs of the millions of the aged 
who do not want charity, but whose entire 
financial base for security—and often that 
of their children—may be shattered by an 
extended hospital stay. 


No one questions the moral principle 
involved in children being instilled with 
a sense of duty toward their parents. 
But is it reasonable to expect the aged 
to exhaust their savings, the children to 
exhaust theirs, and then eventually to 
call upon the general tax revenue to pick 
up the check of public charity? There 
is another aspect to this matter of finan- 
cial responsibility: Many young wage 
earners who are covered by health insur- 
ance may not be aware that one of the 
chief causes for the continuing sharp 
rise in their premiums is the fact that 
the high cost of hospital care for the 
aged—the age group with the highest in- 
cidence of prolonged and serious ill- 
nesses—is lumped into these premiums. 
So in a direct, if sometimes overlooked, 
way, wage earners are already absorbing 
a significant part of the cost of hospital 
care for the aged. Social security offers 
a less costly method of financing health 
care for the aged for it would tend to 
level off the rise in medical insurance 
premiums and, in addition, could open 
the way to wider benefits for persons 
covered by such insurance. 

Madam President, when we were dis- 
cussing the bill in the last Congress, in 
May of last year, a great deal was said 
about the systems. When it was all over 
medical people without number wrote 
me rather strong and, I thought, rather 
severe letters. 

The Association of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons published a pam- 
phlet entitled “‘Taint’ So, Senator 
ANDERSON,” in which the association 
said that I had for some time been 
sending documented letters to physi- 
cians in New Mexico, and that in them 
I had made “the undocumented state- 
ment that the average cost per illness 
to the elderly is $1,000—$450 hospital 
bill and $550 doctor bill.” 

Madam President, if that is the best 
they can do, they are in pretty bad 
shape. 

The best statistics available indicate 
that the average older person entering 
a hospital will have a bill of $450 for his 
hospital alone, let alone the cost of his 
physician or surgeon, which would run 
the bill up to $1,000 on the average. 

That information came from a con- 
gressional committee. If it was in error, 
all they had to do was to prove it was 
in error. Studies have been made of 
medical facilities, and they have been 
made by the Government of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
such a study be printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 
HOSPITALS 

Number of hospitals: In 1959, there were 
5,364 non-Federal short-term general and 
other special hospitals and 330 long-term 
general and other special hospitals, accord- 
ing to the American Hospital Association. 

Number of beds: According to State plans 
submitted under the Hill-Burton program, 
as of January 1, 1961, the number of non- 
Federal hospital beds in the United States 
and its possessions were as follows: 


Existing beds or units 





Accept- | Not | Addi- 

Total able accept-| tional 

able ! | needed 
Hospitals. _.....- 1, 378, 035 |1, 194, 983 |183,052 | 843, 037 
General_._....- 694,696 | 619,666 | 75,030 | 158,415 
Tuberculosis__- 72, 893 68,768 | 4,125 9, 298 
Mental. ......- 554,775 | 456,940 | 97,835 | 427,781 
Chronic. - ..... 55, 671 49,609 | 6,062 | 247,543 


1 As classified by the State agencies, on the basis of 
fire and health hazards. 

In addition, there were 128,044 beds in 
Federal hospitals, of which 52,280 were in 
general hospitals. Most of these beds were 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities, where 
about 20 percent of all patients under care 
were aged 65 and over. 

Psychiatric hospitals: According to the 
American Hospital Association listing for 
1959, there were 296 State and local govern- 
ment psychiatric hospitals. These had a 
total of 671,640 beds set up (larger than 
shown by the State plan data which are 
based on designed capacity). It is esti- 
mated that about 30 percent of the patient 
load in these hospitals is aged 65 or over, 
based upon Public Health Service data for 
1958. 

Tuberculosis hospitals: The American 
Hospital Association listing for 1959 indi- 
cates that there were 218 State and local 
government tuberculosis hospitals with 
52,787 beds. 

Cost per patient-day: In 1959, the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association data indicate that 
the average expenditures per patient-day in 
the non-Federal hospitals which they list 
were: 


Short-term general and other special 
hospitals (5,364 hospitals listed) _. $30.19 

Long-term general and other special 
hospitals (330 hospitals listed)... 12.50 


As this average includes all hospital ex- 
penditures rather than those which would be 
reimbursed under a cost formula, the dollar 
amounts may not be directly applicable in 
determining the daily cost under a Govern- 
ment program. Some measure of the poten- 
tial overstatement may be inferred by com- 
paring the following for 1958: 


Average per diem cost of inpatient 
care computed under the Govern- 
ment reimbursement formula 
(JHF-1) (2,207 hospitals in Amer- 


ican Hospital Association rate 
SUROGP 55d Cds wativthndnadaeenee $23. 70 
Average expense per patient-day 


(5,290 non-Federal short-term gen- 
eral and other special hospitals 
listed by the American Hospital 
DRDO ka hana nenweninsunnine 28.17 


Hospitals meeting standards: The number 
of hospitals which would meet the standards 
set forth in H.R. 4222 is, of course, unknown. 
In 1959, 2,866 of the 5,364 non-Federal short- 
term general and other special hospitals and 
112 of the 330 non-Federal long-term gen- 
eral and other special hospitals were ac- 
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eredited by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. 

Hospitals with approved intern and resi- 
dency programs: H.R. 4222 provides that hos- 
pitals will be reimbursed for only those 
interns’ and residents’ services under a rec- 
ognized teaching program. In student year 
1959-60, 805 non-Federal hospitals (includ- 
ing psychiatric and tuberculosis hospitals) 
had approved internship programs and 1,174 
had approved residency programs, as listed 
by the American Medical Association. 


NURSING HOMES 


According to State plans submitted under 
the Hill-Burton program, there were the fol- 
lowing skilled nursing home facilities as of 
January 1, 1961: 


Wepaste ee CE ia crete cess chet eed entities 
Number of acceptable beds, as clas- 
sifled by State agencies on the 
basis of fire and health hazards__. 181, 065 


Cost per day: Reported costs per patient- 
day in skilled nursing homes range from 
about $3.50 to about $14. 

Use by aged persons: If it is assumed, as 
surveys indicate, that 90 percent of the 
patients in nursing homes are aged and that 
nursing homes have a 90-percent occupancy 
rate, then the aged used 91.2 million days of 
care in 1960, or about 5,700 days per thou- 
sand aged persons. Thus, the aged on the 
average spend about 2%, days in nursing 
homes for every day spent in a general hos- 
pital. 

Need for additional beds: The estimated 
shortage of acceptable skilled nursing home 
beds as of January 1, 1961, was 265,883, ac- 
cording to State plans under the Hill-Burton 
program. 


OUTPATIENT DIAGNOSTIC CENTERS 


As of July 1, 1960, there were 3,565 diag- 
nostic or treatment centers in the United 
States and its possessions providing general 
services of a total of 6,200 such centers. 
These centers were either outpatient de- 
partments of hospitals or separate clinics. 

In 1958, 2,842 or 55.9 percent of the non- 
Federal short-term general and other special 
hospitals reporting to the American Hospital 
Association had an organized outpatient de- 
partment. 


HOME NURSING AGENCIES 


As of January 1, 1960, home nursing care 
of the sick was provided by 662 visiting nurse 
associations and 47 combination agencies. 

In addition, 250 official health agencies 
have reported home nursing care on a limited 
basis as part of their regular programs. 

A 1959 study showed that 287 of the 480 
U.S. cities of 25,000 or more population had 
this type of care available. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
some critics of the social security pro- 
posal contend that it would crowd hos- 
pital beds with annuitants seeking a free 
ride. Dr. Cohen explained: 


We do believe that a program which re- 
lieves an aged person of the worry about 
cost and allows him to get hospital care 
when his physician recommends it would 
somewhat increase the use of hospitals by 
the aged. That this would happen is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that aged persons with 
private health insurance now use more days 
of hospital care on the average than those 
without such insurance. However, we be- 
lieve that the utilization will tend to stabi- 
lize over time at little above the present 
use levels for the insured aged.. This level 
seems reasonable in view of existing need. I 
have too great a respect for the integrity of 
doctors and hospital admission practices to 
believe that aged persons who do not require 
hospital care will be admitted to hospitals 
in very many insurances. 
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Dr. Cohen continued by saying: 

Tt seems to me. that a program which 
would lift ie cost burdens from 
an aged patient needing hospital care would 
also be a relief to the physician, for he could 
hoepitalize his patient when necessary with- 
out fear of the economic consequences to the 
patient. It would give added substance, it 
seems to me, to the freedom of doctor and 
patient together to choose the kind of care 
best suited to the patient’s needs. This free- 
dom of choice is inevitably compromised 
when an aged patient needs but cannot af- 
ford hospital care and is unwilling to plead 
pauperage to obtain it. 


Let me recall for those who are con- 
cerned about the possible crowding of 
hospital beds that the proposed program 
provides for skilled nursing home care 
and certain other kinds of care in the 
Ppatient’s home as an encouragement to 
use nonhospital services when the physi- 
cian thinks best. 

The economic hardship in which a 
large number of the elderly find them- 
selves was clearly outlined by Look mag- 
azine’s medical editor, Roland H. Berg, 
on April 11, when he wrote: 

The financial and medical problems of men 
and women over 65 are obvious. More than 
half of these 16 million Americans live on 
incomes of less than $20 a week. More than 
two-thirds get along on less than $40 a week. 
This compares with the $100-a-week income 
of the average wage earner under 65. 

While struggling along on reduced incomes, 
the aged face bigger doctor and hospital bills 
than their juniors. 


And, let me digress to mention that 
these hospital bills are rising. In 1951, 
the average cost was $18 a day; it is now 
$32 a day—and the end is not in sight. 

Mr. Berg continued: 

Records of past years show that people 
over 65 require between two and two-and-a- 
half times as much hospital care as those 
under 65. How far does present health in- 
surance go in covering those bills? Only 35 
percent of those over 65 now have health 
insurance—compared with 75 percent under 
65. Those who need the most protection 
have the least. 


I have said that this problem of the 
health of our aged citizens is one that is 
national in scope. It is not confined to 
urban areas but reaches into rural Amer- 
ica as well. 

A nationwide survey conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of the Census revealed that medical 
costs per person are more than 14 times 
greater for older farm families than for 
younger families. Annual medical costs 
for farm families in which the farm op- 
erators were 65 years of age or older 
averaged $92 per person, those of all 
others $59. 

Among farm families in which the 
farm operator was 65 or older, 12%4 per- 
cent of the family net income was spent 
for medical items. The proportion for 
all other younger families was about 9 
percent. Only 37 percent of the older 
families, compared with 55 percent of 
younger families, had any kind of medi- 
cal insurance. Increases in the cost of 
medical expenditures for farm families 
between 1935 and 1955 were more than 
four times as great as increases in all 
farm-family consumptive enterprises. 
Medical costs rose 178 percent, all con- 
sumption costs rose 41 percent. 
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These facts are more completely cov- 
ered in Agriculture Information Bulletin 
No. 235—“The Older Farm Family and 
Medical Costs.” 

In the March 6, 1961, edition of the 
American Medical Association’s official 
newspaper, AMA News, a point-by-point 
argument was made against the Ander- 
son-King bill. I would like to respond 
in kind with a point-by-point analysis 
to show the flaws in the AMA’s case, as 
presented in the AMA News, as well as 
in the advertisement I referred to 
earlier. 

In general, the statements made in the 
AMA article fall into three categories— 
statements relating to the existing so- 
cial security system, statements about 
the provisions in the Anderson-King 
health insurance proposal, and state- 
ments about the new medical assistance 
program established pursuant to the 
Kerr-Mills legislation. 

COMMENTS ON STATEMENTS RELATING TO THE 
EXISTING SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 

The arguments against the social 
security system which have been used by 
the AMA for some time are being ap- 
plied to the proposed health insurance 
program. It is difficult to resolve the 
contradictions between the AMA’s many 
criticisms of social security and the 
AMA’s recent statement in the AMA 
News that they have not and do not op- 
pose the Social Security Act. Following 
are comments on those statements that 
attack the entire social security program. 

The AMA article says that the Ander- 
son-King proposal would “deny services 
to millions of the poor and destitute who 
can never qualify for social security.” 

Like the present social security pro- 
gram, the Anderson-King proposal would 
provide benefits for only those individ- 
uals who have earned an insured status 
through covered work and for their 
dependents. Like the present social 
security program, the proposed health 
insurance program would depend upon 
public assistance to fill in the small, and 
for the most part temporary, gaps that 
social insurance leaves. The AMA argu- 
ment that the aged should not be fur- 
nished health insurance protection un- 
der the social security program because 
some of the aged would not be eligible 
would also argue that it is not proper 
to pay old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits under the social 
security program since people not cov- 
ered by the program cannot get these 
benefits. 

At present, about 124 million aged 
people who cannot qualify for social 
security benefits are receiving old-age 
assistance because they are “poor and 
destitute”; obviously the AMA statement 
that there are millions of aged persons 
who are “poor and destitute” and who 
cannot qualify for social security bene- 
fits is an exaggeration. The fact is that 
the great bulk of aged persons—some 
14¥%, million—would be protected under 
the administration plan when it would 
go into effect. Furthermore, a high 
proportion of those not covered under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance and railroad retirement pro- 
grams are recipients under other public 
programs which also provide protection 
against the costs of health care. 
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At the beginning of 1963, the first full 
calendar year that the proposed health 
program would be in operation, the tota] 
population age 65 and over is expected 
to range from 17% million to 18 million; 
14% million would be eligible for bene- 
fits under the proposed legislation as 
persons entitled to OASDI—13% mil- 
lion—or railroad retirement benefits— 
one-half million; one-fourth million 
beneficiaries under Federal Government 
staff retirement systems will be entitled 
to health benefits at least equivalent in 
value to those proposed. 

More than half of the remaining 3% 
to 3% million aged would be eligible for 
care in veterans’ hospitals or for such 
payment of medical costs as the public 
assistance programs provide. ‘Those 
veterans who have service-connected 
disabilities will be eligible for care in a 
veterans’ hospital without regard to 
their economic situation. Others would 
be cared for in State or local mental or 
TB hospitals or other public institutions. 

In 1963, as now, any aged person—not 
on the old-age assistance rolls—unab]s 
to afford all needed medical care coud 
apply for payment of medical costs un- 
der the program of medical assistance 
for the aged provided his State of resi- 
dence had established a plan for which 
he was eligible. 

With about 9 out of 10 persons in paid 
employment covered by OASDI since the 
mid-1950’s, the percentage of persons 
protected at retirement age will continue 
to grow as time goes on. 

THE AMA ARTICLE SAYS SOCIAL SECURITY IS “NOT 
INSURANCE” 

As the AMA says, the Supreme Court 
has stated that “social security contribu- 
tions are taxes and not insurance premi- 
ums.” It has always been recognized 
that the contributions are taxes. What 
the AMA fails to mention is that the 
Supreme Court has also pointed out: 

The social security system may be accu- 
rately described as a form of social insurance. 


It is the use of insurance principles 
to prevent an economic loss that makes 
a given arrangement a type of insurance. 
The characteristics that make the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program an insurance program include 
the following: First, the risks covered 
are insurable; second, the loss insured 
by the occurrence of the risks is aver- 
aged among the insured group; third, 
the benefits provided are determined in 
advance; and fourth, the costs of meet- 
ing the risks are actuarially calculated 
and contributions sufficient to pay these 
costs are provided. 

The AMA article says the proposed 
health insurance program would not be 
insurance because those who would bene- 
fit from it “right now’ would not have 
“paid a penny of taxes for this purpose.” 
In a social insurance program, it is very 
important to give full protection to those 
who had been insured under the program 
prior to their retirement and to the de- 
pendents of these workers. The only al- 
ternative is to leave urgent problems of 
dependency untouched for decades after 
each improvement is made in the social 
security program. ‘Thus, from time to 
time benefits have been increased, and 
the increases have been given to those 
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already on the rolls even though they 
have not paid any additional taxes. An 
even clearer example of this feature of 
social insurance is that when disability 
benefits were provided and were financed 
through contributions paid into a sepa- 
rate trust fund, these benefits were made 
payable to the entire backlog of people 
who met the work, or insured status, re- 
quirements at the time they became dis- 
abled, even though that time was Many 
years before the disability insurance 
trust fund came into existence. 

In the future, of course, when all cov- 
ered workers have had an opportunity to 
contribute to the program throughout 
their working life, health insurance 
benefits—like the present retirement 
benefits—would be payable only when 
the worker has contributed to the pro- 
gram for at least 10 years. 

THE AMA ARTICLE SAYS THAT “THE TRUST FUND 
HAS BEEN RUNNING IN THE RED SINCE 1957 
AND FURTHER OBLIGATIONS COULD BANK- 
RUPT IT” 

The fact that benefit payments have 
exceeded the income of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund during 3 
of the 24 years of the trust fund’s exist- 
ence—1957-59 but not 1960—is not in- 
dicative of financial weakness. As of 
the end of 1960, this trust fund had a 
balance of $20.3 billion, and the fund is 
expected to grow far larger in the fu- 
ture. In the latest report on the trust 
fund by its Board of Trustees it is esti- 
mated that, under present law, income— 
including interest—will exceed outgo in 
all years in the foreseeable future except 
1962 and that the assets in the trust 
fund will exceed $46 billion in 1970. It 
is estimated that by 1975 the assets of 
the trust fund will be nearly $85 billion. 

The soundness of the existing pro- 
gram has been reaffirmed time and again 
by the experts in the field of social in- 
surance. A study of the financing of 
the program was made in 1958 by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security Fi- 
nancing, which included outstanding 
nongovernmental experts in various as- 
pects of social insurance. The Council 
stated as its major finding: 

The method of financing the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program is 
sound, and, based on the best estimates 
available, the contribution schedule now in 
the law makes adequate provision for meet- 
ing both short-range and long-range costs. 


Madam President, the dismal prophe- 
cies of the opponents of health security 
for the aged through social security 
have a familiar ring. In the same tones 
of gloom and doom a quarter ceniury 
ago, the enemies of the original social 
security legislation forecast the end of 
capitalism and the decline of the Re- 
public if the program became law. 

These are the words of the American 
Medical Association House of Delegates’ 
Handbook of 1935: 

It ignores the fact that Federal subsidies, 
by inducing States to appropriate money for 
Federal-State projects that but for sub- 
sidies would not have been appropriated, 
have already contributed toward bringing 
many States to the brink of bankruptcy, if 
such subsidies have not already led them 
into the abyss. 
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In reality, while some States have 
been in budgetary tight spots, it has most 
often been because of expanding popu- 
lations and the worsening of old con- 
ditions—ranging from deteriorating 
roads to stream pollution—rather than 
the creation of Federal programs. Ac- 
tually, Federal cooperation has been a 
major factor in economic and social 
progress in the States. 

In February 1935, Charles Denby, Jr., 
chairman of the committee on unem- 
ployment insurance law of the American 
Bar Association, had this dire comment 
on social security: 

The fact is, however, that this bill, if 
passed, will be the opening gun or the enter- 
ing wedge for the Federal Government in 
compelling the States to enter the field of 
social legislation. It is the first load that 
will be imposed for that purpose, to be 
followed, with equal right, by any number 
of similar measures, which at some point, 
sooner or later will bring about the inevitable 
abandonment of private capitalism. It will 
compel government, and probably the Fed- 
eral Government, to finance all industries. 


Representative Robert F. Rich pre- 
dicted in 1935 that social security is 
“going to wreck the Nation as sure as 
the sunrise tomorrow morning.” Well, 
the sun still rises in the morning and 
the Nation still stands strong and con- 
fident. 

During the presidential campaign of 
1936, the Republican National Commit- 
tee—no doubt a little overheated by a 
warm election contest—told everyone 
that they would no longer have names, 
“just a New Deal number” under social 
security. 

Well, we have been proceeding under 
that law for a quarter of a century, and 
I ask you, Madame President, Has it hap- 
pened? Do you have only a number, or 
do you still have your name? 

THE AMA ARTICLE SAYS THAT A MEANS TEST IS 
BUILT INTO THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM FOR 
EVERYONE UNDER THE AGE OF 72 
This statement apparently refers to 

the retirement test under social security. 
The basic purpose of social security re- 
tirement benefits is, of course, to provide 
benefits to replace some of the earnings 
that are lost when a worker retires. The 
retirement test—the provision in law 
which reduces the amount of benefits 
paid when a beneficiary earns more than 
$1,200—is designated to assure that ben- 
efits will be paid to a worker only when 
he is substantially retired. Thus, the 
retirement test is not a means test; it 
applies only to earnings from work and 
is entirely in keeping with the dignity 
of the beneficiary. 

On the other hand, a means test is a 
test of poverty. It ordinarily requires 
a complete investigation of all of the 
applicant’s needs, income, and resources, 
and sometimes even the needs and eco- 
nomic status of his sons and daughters. 
It is demeaning to have to prove poverty 
and the inability of one’s children to 
meet the need. 

COMMENTS ON CRITICISMS OF PROVISIONS OF 

THE ANDERSON-KING PROPOSAL 

THE AMA ARTICLE SAYS THAT ENACTMENT OF 
THE PROPOSAL WOULD “SOCIALIZE THE FREE 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE” 

This statement is as farfetched as 
were similar resounding slogans that the 
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AMA used in fighting the disability 
“freeze” and the disability insurance 
benefits ‘egislation. Socialized medi- 
cine involves Government ownership 
and control of hospitals and the other 
health facilities in the country. Under 
socialized medicine physicians, nurses, 
and other health personnel are employed 
by or work under the control of the 
Government. The health insurance pro- 
gram, on the other hand, would only be 
a@ program like Blue Cross for insuring 
against certain health costs—for the 
most part hospital costs. 

In rationalizing its assertion, the ar- 
ticle states that the proposal would lead 
to Government control, ‘“‘because only 
those hospitals agreeing to abide by rules 
and regulations he—the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—sets 
down would be available to patients.” It 
is true, of course, that the Anderson- 
King bills provide that, as a condition 
for participation in the proposed pro- 
gram, hospitals would have to meet a 
definition of a “hospital” and be free of 
health and safety hazards. The States, 
which are, of course, already responsible 
for seeing that hospitals meet similar 
requirements, would apply the applicable 
provisions of law and regulations and 
determine whether a hospital satisfies 
these requirements and is eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. It is difficult 
to understand how the precautions the 
bills take against payment for substand- 
ard care would in any way socialize the 
free practice of medicine. Rather, it 
would seem that these safeguards would 
tend to support the activities of the pro- 
fessional organizations, including the 
AMA, which are interested in upgrad- 
ing the quality of health care. 

The sponsors of the Anderson-King 
bills and practically everyone else who is 
interested in the health of the country 
agree that governmental programs for 
care of the aged should impose no gov- 
ernmental controls on the operation of 
hospitals. However, the American Hos- 
pital Association, in a statement ap- 
proved in 1958, made the point that Gov- 
ernment should see to it that there are 
reasonable criteria for determining the 
eligibility of hospitals to participate in 
such programs. This statement, which 
was and is the official position of the 
American Hospital Association, thus im- 
plicitly agrees with the supporters of the 
health insurance proposal that reason- 
able eligibility conditions of the sort in- 
cluded in the Anderson-King bills do not 
constitute control. The conditions that 
appear in the Anderson-King bills have 
been reviewed and approved by a group 
of distinguished representatives of the 
American Hospital Association. One of 
the conditions, indeed, was inserted at 
their request. 

In its statement of August 20, 1958, 
the house of delegates of the American 
Hospital Association declared: 


Such a program (Government participa- 
tion to meet the hospital needs of the re- 
tired aged) should provide reasonable cri- 
teria to determine the eligibility of hospitals 
to participate, but the Federal Government 
should be precluded from interfering in the 
administration and operation of hospitals 
providing the services. 
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The same treatment recognized that 
retired aged persons face a pressing 
problem in financing their hospital care. 
And while the delegates voiced serious 
misgivings about the social security ap- 
proach to the problem, they added: 


It is conceivable, however, that the use 
of social security to provide the mechanism 
to assist in the solution of problems of fi- 
nancing these needs may be necessary ulti- 
mately. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association’s statement be 
included at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL AS- 
SOCIATION WITH RESPECT TO MEETING THE 
HospPIraL NEEDS OF THE RETIRED AGED 


The house of delegates establishes the 
following policy of the American Hospital 
Association with respect to meeting the hos- 
pital needs of the retired aged, in lieu of all 
previous actions taken by the American 
Hospital Association: 

1. The American Hospital Association is 
convinced that retired aged persons face a 
pressing problem in financing their hospital 
care 


2. It believes that Federal legislation will 
be necessary to solve the problem satisfac- 
torily. It has, however, serious misgivings 
with respect to the use of compulsory health 
insurance for financing hospital care even 
for the retired aged. 

3. It believes that all possible solutions 
must be vigorously explored, including 
methods by which the dangers inherent in 
the social security approach can be avoided. 

4. It believes that every realistic effort 
should be made to meet the hospital needs 
of the retired aged promptly through mech- 
anisms utilizing existing systems of volun- 
tary prepayment. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that the use of social security to pro- 
vide the mechanism to assist in the solution 
of problems of financing these needs may be 
necessary ultimately. 

5. It believes that any legislation devel- 
oped to provide for Government participation 
to meet the hospital needs of the retired 
aged should be so devised as to strengthen 
the voluntary prepayment systems, and 
should conform to the following principles: 

(a) Legislation designed to provide for the 
hospital needs of the retired aged should 
provide essential hospital services and should 
exclude custodial care provided for non- 
medical reasons. 

(b) Government participation should be 
restricted to persons over 65 who are not 
regularly and substantially employed. The 
voluntary prepayment system provides a 
satisfactory mechanism for the coverage of 
other persons, regardless of age. 

(c) Any program in which the Federal 
Government participates to meet the hospi- 
tal needs of the nonindigent aged should 
emphasize individual responsibility and 
make the application of a means test un- 
necessary for obtaining benefits. 

(d) Such a program should be based on 
the service benefit principle and should pro- 
vide benefits sufficiently comprehensive to 
remove the major economic barriers to hos- 
pital care for the retired aged. 

({e) Such a program should make benefits 
available through nonprofit prepayment 
plans. 

(f) Hospitals should be paid fully for the 
cost of care rendered. 

(g) Such a should not provide 
services in facilities operated by the Federal 
Government. 


(h) Such a program should provide rea- 
sonable criteria to determine the eligibility 
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of hospitals to participate, but the Federal 
Government should be precluded from in- 
terfering in the administration and opera- 
tion of hospitals providing the services. 

(i) Such a program should maintain the 
free choice of doctor and hospital by the 
recipient. 

(j) Such a program should permit and 
encourage continuous adaptation to new 
knowledge in the provision of services. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
the AMA article also states that the 
Anderson-King bills would “empower 
the HEW Secretary to interfere with 
hospital operations” through the setting 
of reasonable charges. 

This is sheer nonsense. Putting aside 
the difference in the method of collect- 
ing contributions and the deductible, 
what is proposed by the Anderson-King 
bills is very much like what Blue Cross 
plans have been doing for many years; 
that is, paying hospital bills on a rea- 
sonable cost basis without meddling in 
hospital operations. But for the deduct- 
ible amounts provided in the Anderson- 
King proposal, the health insurance pro- 
gram would be carried out in virtually 
the same manner as the existing Blue 
Cross programs. 

If Government aid for financing 
health costs for the aged is needed, as 
the AMA admits, it is likely that no 
other form of aid poses less of a threat 
of interference with hospitals and their 
patients than does the social insurance 
mechanism. The use of the public 
assistance mechanism, which depends 
on general revenue financing, involves 
the greater risk of inadequate financing, 
of curtailing payment to hospitals, and 
of interference with hospital manage- 
ment in an effort to cut down costs. 

THE AMA ARTICLE SAYS THE DEDUCTIBLE AMOUNT 
ON HOSPITAL PAYMENTS UNDER THE ANDER- 
SON-KING BILLS IS A CRUEL JEST 
A deductible provision is, of course, a 

common feature in health insurance 

plans. While a deductible provision has 
obvious disadvantages, it helps keep 
benefit costs low and it acts as a safe- 
guard against the unnecessary use of 
hospital facilities. It is probably better 
in a program of this kind to take the 
conservative course—and a deductible 
provision is in line with this conserva- 
tism. Of course, most beneficiaries will 
be able to pay even the maximum de- 
ductible of $90 when there is a hospital 
stay running 9 days or longer. The big 
problem is the inability of the aged to 
pay the hospital bills of hundreds of 
dollars when a hospital stay is this long. 

THE AMA ARTICLE SAYS THAT THE ANDERSON- 
KING PROPOSAL “‘WOULD RESTRICT BENEFITS 
TO HOSPITALIZATION, NURSING HOMES, AND 
HOME NURSING CARE * * *” 

The Kerr-Mills legislation, which the 
AMA supports, is intended of course to 
make relatively comprehensive medical 
care available to the needy. This is as 
it should be since public assistance is 
often the last recourse of the impover- 
ished aged who need medical care. 

The Anderson-King proposal, on the 
other hand, is designed to prevent medi- 
cal indigency for the great majority of 
the aged at the lowest possible cost 
through social insurance. Since an over- 
whelming burden is placed upon aged 
persons requiring inpatient hospital care, 
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it is reasonable that hospital services 
and economical substitutes for hospital 
care should be the proper point of con- 
centration for a conservative insurance 
program such as the Anderson-King bills 
propose. Also, hospitalization insurance 
is the area of health insurance in which 
there is most experience in this coun- 
try—experience which will be used in 
administering the proposed insurance 
program in the fashion with which most 
hospitals are now familiar. 

It is expected that once the largest 
health costs are met through social in- 
surance, most beneficiaries will be able 
to afford to purchase supplemental pro- 
tection—against the cost of physicians’ 
services, drugs, and so forth—through 
Blue Shield plans and from private car- 
riers. Thus, social insurance in combi- 
nation with private insurance can enable 
the great majority of the people of this 
country to remain independent in old 
age, even in the face of an expensive 
illness. 

COMMENTS ON STATEMENTS IN THE AMA ARTICLE 
THAT THE KERR-MILLS LEGISLATION OFFERS 
A QUICK, COMPLETE, AND APPROPRIATE SOLU- 
TION TO THE PROBLEM OF MEETING THE 
HEALTH NEEDS OF THE AGED 
The article seems to suggest over and 

over that the Anderson-King bills are 
proposed as substitutes for the Kerr- 
Mills law and that the current contro- 
versy over the financing of the health 
needs of the aged involves a choice be- 
tween the Kerr-Mills public assistance 
program and the health insurance pro- 
gram. Of course nobody is proposing 
that the Kerr-Mills program should be 
abandoned. 

Both programs are necessary. The 
Kerr-Mills legislation opens the way for 
much-needed improvements in the pro- 
visions for the payment of medical care 
by the public assistance programs of the 
various States. Enactment of the An- 
derson-King proposal is necessary so 
that the vast majority of the now self- 
sufficient people in the aged population 
will have protection against the eco- 
nomic hardships of a costly illness that 
so often force them, after a lifetime of 
independence, to seek the aid of chil- 
dren or of public charity. While both 
programs are essential to the economic 
security of the aged, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the AMA can extol “free- 
dom of choice” and high-grade medical 
care and yet see no problems in public 
assistance, a system that, because of 
financing difficulties, may deny both of 
these advantages to those who come un- 
der it. 

With all due respect to the AMA’s 
weighty pronouncement that “the means 
test is historic in the function of gov- 
ernment,” it should be fairly obvious 
that under the Anderson-King bills the 
same roles are given to medical assist- 
ance and health insurance as were as- 
signed to public assistance and to so- 
cial insurance in this country when the 
original Social Security Act became law 
in 1935. During the past 25 years, the 
role of social insurance with respect to 
the aged has been to help prevent de- 
pendency. During this period, public 
assistance has served as a backstop— 
filling in for the smaller and smaller 
group of the aged who cannot qualify 
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for social insurance protection or whose 

benefits do not fit their needs. 

THE AMA ARTICLE SAYS THAT THE KERR-MILLS 
LAW “GAVE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE A SENSIBLE 
WORKABLE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
PROVIDING FULL MEDICAL CARE TO ALL THE 
ELDERLY WHO NEED SUCH CARE” 


The Kerr-Mills legislation of course 
includes two public assistance provi- 
sions: First, it provides increased Fed- 
eral matching grants toward vendor 
payments—first provided for in October 
1950—for the medical care of old-age 
assistance—OAA—recipients, and sec- 
ond, it provides a new program of Fed- 
eral matching grants for States that 
choose to establish new programs of 
medical assistance (MAA) for medically 
indigent people aged 65 and over who 
have resources that disqualify them for 
old-age assistance payments in the 
States in which they are residents. 

There is no basis for the various state- 
ments in the article that the problems 
the aged face in meeting medical costs 
can be solved by the Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion alone. Aside from the basic defect 
of approaches that rely on public assist- 
ance to meet these problems—public as- 
sistance does nothing to prevent the 
problem of medical indigency—it is very 
clear that some States will not be able to 
fully finance the health costs of even the 
very indigent aged because of the States’ 
well-known financial problems. 

Let us see what the States would be 
faced with if it should be decided that 
the health needs of all the medically in- 
digent should be met by the public as- 
sistance programs of the States. As of 
the beginning of 1963, it is estimated 
that there will be almost 18 million per- 
sons aged 65 and over in the United 
States. If an income limitation of $1,- 
500 for an unmarried person and $2,000 
for a couple were taken as a test of 
financial need to be applied by the 
States under their medical assistance for 
the aged programs, about half of the 
aged in the Nation would be eligible for 
vendor payments for medical care under 
either medical assistance for the aged or 
old-age assistance. In 1963, the per 
capita annual medical care costs of the 
aged will be about $280. At that rate, if 
the old-age assistance and medical as- 
sistance for the aged vendor payment 
programs provided full payment of med- 
ical care costs for all the aged who meet 
the suggested income test, medical pay- 
ments under public assistance programs 
—— amount to about $24 billion in 

963. 

In spite of the favorable medical as- 
sistance matching formula, the States 
would have to pay at least $900 million 
from their own funds in 1963—if we as- 
sume, as the AMA seems to, that all 
States will participate and pay for all 
care. The figures would be from 3% 
to 6 times the $137 million the States 
paid toward vendor payments for medi- 
cal care under old-age assistance in fis- 
cal year 1960. The only conclusion that 
can be drawn is that it is inconceivable 
that the States will come anywhere close 
to providing payments to cover the full 
medical costs of even the very poor aged 
under the medical assistance program in 
the foreseeable future. 
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It might be added that even the long- 
established cash assistance programs of 
a number of States do not cover what the 
States themselves have determined to be 
the recipients’ needs. In a survey of 
49 States conducted for the 1960 Ad- 
visory Council on Public Assistance, it 
was found that the old-age assistance 
payments made by 36 States failed to 
meet the States’ own standards of needs 
for the aged on the rolls, and these 
standards are in many cases very low. 
The assistance payments made under 
the States’ aid to dependent children 
programs were reported to fall much 
shorter of need than those for the aged. 

In the 10 years the old-age assistance 
vendor payment program had been in 
effect when the Kerr-Mills legislation 
Was enacted on September 13, 1960, 11 
of the 54 jurisdictions eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program still had not 
begun an old-age assistance program of 
vendor payments for the medical care 
of old-age assistance recipients. These 
11 jurisdictions were Alabama, Alaska, 
Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, Guam, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Puerto Rico, South 
Dakota, and Texas. Since then three— 
Alabama, Kentucky, and Puerto Rico— 
have provided for old-age assistance 
vendor payments. Thus, after 10 years 
and Federal financial incentives, 8 out 
of the 54 provide no medical vendor pay- 
ments while the others provide pay- 
ments for varying amounts of medical 
care to indigent persons with varying 
degrees of liberality depending upon the 
financial capacities of the States. A 
somewhat similar pattern is taking 
shape in the new MAA program. 

THE AMA SAYS THAT THE “STATES ARE MOVING 
AHEAD WITH SURPRISING SWIFTNESS” IN 
ADOPTING MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 
PROGRAMS 
The article correctly states that at the 

time of writing there were Kerr-Mills 

programs functioning in six States and 
two U.S. possessions. Apparently be- 
cause this correct and factual statement 
is hardly in line with the impression of 
surprising swiftness and speedy action 
that the AMA is trying to create, their 
subsequent articles in the AMA News 
and their full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement of April 19 shift to an entirely 
new usage of the term, “the Kerr-Mills 
law.” The advertisement says that the 
Kerr-Mills law “is now being put into 
operation in 46 States.” Since by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be said 
that the 1960 legislation which has been 
generally referred to as the Kerr-Mills 
program is being put into operation in 
anywhere near 46 States—including 
those in which State legislation is in 
process—it would appear that the AMA 
must be shifting its usage and counting 
as action under that program such ac- 
tion as has been taken and is being taken 
under the basic old-age assistance ven- 
dor payment provisions enacted by the 

Congress in 1950. 

In mid-March six States and two pos- 
sessions were operating medical assist- 
ance for the aged programs—Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
Washington, West Virginia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. New York ini- 
tiated its program April 1. Of the 45 
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jurisdictions that do not have medical 
assistance for the aged programs, 5 
have enabling legislation. These States 
are:. Arkansas, Idaho, North Dakota, 
Tennessee,. and Utah. In Georgia 
enabling legislation was passed but no 
appropriation made. 

In 16 other States, medical assistance 
for the aged enabling legislation has been 
introduced. Of course, it is a long haul 
between the introduction of a bill and 
its enactment and State legislatures are 
reaching their dates for adjournment. 
Only eight States report that they ex- 
pect to have a program by the end of 
1961. In eight other States it is reported 
that there is a_ possibility that a 
medical assistance for the aged measure 
could be introduced. Maryland is pro- 
ceeding to implement a medical assist- 
ance for the aged program without 
legislation. New Mexico of course had 
planned to establish a medical assist- 
ance for the aged program without re- 
course to special authorizing legislation, 
and had even submitted a plan for ap- 
proval, but its request for an appro- 
priation to support the plan was not 
acted on by the State legislature. Thus, 
only seven States and two possessions 
actually have medical assistance for the 
aged programs in operation and only 
six other States have moved ahead to 
the point where a medical assistance 
for the aged program is beginning to 
take shape. For the great majority of 
the other 31 jurisdictions, the prospects 
for a medical assistance for the aged 
program are not very encouraging. 

Among the remaining States, Missis- 
sippi is precluded from acting because 
its legislature does not meet in 1961, 
although the State is expected to begin 
vendor payments in the near future un- 
der its old-age assistance program. ‘The 
legislatures of seven States—Arizona, In- 
diana, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming—have adjourned 
until January 1963, and that of Colorado 
until 1962, without enacting enabling 
legislation. Before their legislatures ad- 
journed, Indiana and South Dakota 
considered and rejected the medical as- 
sistance for the aged approach. Indiana 
will expand its old-age assistance pro- 
gram and South Dakota will initiate 
medical care for old-age assistance 
recipients. 

The question whether the medica] as- 
sistance for the aged legislation is 
rapidly becoming effective is not just a 
matter of whether the States have set 
up programs but also of the scope of the 
new programs. One of the discouraging 
features of the medical assistance for the 
aged plans adopted by some States is 
that the income and assets limits that 
may not be exceeded if a person is to be 
eligible—while more libera] than under 
the old-age assistance programs—are 
quite restrictive. Of course, to the ex- 
tent that the means tests of the medical 
assistance for the aged programs exclude 
the medically indigent, the programs fail 
to meet the problem. The attached table 
lists the dollar amounts established as 
income and asset limits, and the scope of 
the benefits provided, in the jurisdic- 
tions—except for New York—which have 
plans in operation. 
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When the medica] assistance for the 
aged ion was enacted, it was es- 
timated that $116 million in vendor pay- 
ments would be made under the new 
program in 1961. Experience thus far 
raises questions as to whether anywhere 
near this amount will be expended. In 
February, the latest month for which 
figures are available, fewer than 19,000 
persons had qualified under the five 
medical: assistance for the aged pro- 
grams, making expenditures in that 
month and payments amounted to only 
about $3.8 million. These figures, how- 
ever, do not even mean that the new 
law made $3.8 million in medical care 
available to as many as 19,000 aged per- 
sons who could not get needed medical 
assistance under the States’ pre-existing 
old-age assistance programs. The over- 
whelming majority of those receiving 
benefits under medical assistance pro- 
grams were concentrated in one State, 
Massachusetts, and practically all of the 
medical assistance for the aged re- 
cipients in thas State were former old- 
age assistance recipients who were trans- 
ferred to the new medical assistance for 
the aged program so the State could take 
advantage of the more favorable Fed- 
eral grants available under the new law. 

A second element in the effectiveness 
of the existing programs of medical as- 
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sistance for the aged is the question of 
how comprehensive the health care bene- 
fits are. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation article refers only to the au- 
thorization in the Federal law for full 
medical care—really authorization made 
to provide Federal grants to match State 
payments for medical care without Fed- 
eral limitations or requirements. The 
States decide what benefits will actually 
be provided. 

The States that have enacted pro- 
grams generally have made provisions 
which are much less comprehensive than 
is suggested by the sweeping generaliza- 
tions inthe article. Only Massachusetts, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands have 
reasonably comprehensive programs of 
medical care. 

In Kentucky, on the other hand, hos- 
pital care under the new medical assist- 
ance for the aged program is provided 
only for acute or life-endangering con- 
ditions, and not more than 3 days of hos- 
pital care may be paid for under this 
plan. The Oklahoma plan provides hos- 
pital care only for sight- or life-endan- 
gering conditions, and then only for hos- 
pital stays of up to 21 days in most cases. 
Four States limit payment for physi- 
cians’ services to emergency or acute 
conditions. The fifth State, Oklahoma, 
provides payment for not over two phy- 
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sicians’ visits a month. Washington pro- 
vides payment only for emergency drugs, 
and West Virginia limits coverage to 
drugs for acute illnesses and a few speci- 
fied chronic illnesses; the other three 
States do not provide for the payment 
for any drug costs outside the hospital. 
Three States, Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Oklahoma, make no payments for the 
costs of dental care outside the hospital. 
Washington provides payments for den- 
tal costs only where an acute or emer- 
gency condition is involved, and West 
Virginia provides only for the costs of 
emergency extractions. None of these 
States provides payments covering the 
cost of false teeth, the major dental ex- 
pense of the aged. 

The only reasonable conclusion to 
which one can come about the medical 
assistance for the aged action thus far 
is that very generous Federal grants are 
being lost and the medica] needs of many 
aged are not being met. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a table showing the cash in- 
come and liquid assets limits and scope 
of care provided under medical assist- 
ance for the aged programs in operation 
as of March 1961. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cash income and liquid asset limits and scope of care provided under medical assistance for the aged programs in operation, March 1961 





Annual Liquid 
&tate ash income} _ asset 
limits! | limits? | 
$1, 500 $750 
Kentucky -.-—---.--... { “i:o00 | boo 
Massachusetts--.--......-- - { 2’ 000 
, 000 2, 00 
Michigan__-.__.- 4 { 1, 500 1. 500 
£1, 560 
Oklaboma.................}{ int 700 
Puerto Rico. if 1 0 \ ot 
7; 00 2 
Virgin Islands............. hot -Poen 
Washington *.___._.___.... 10) «) 
3,000 
West Virginin...._.....}{ 909 


1 Ist line refers to limit for couples; 2d line refers to individuals. 
Definition and treatment 
of other types of assets (life insurance, real estate, etc.) also varies with State 
* Some States provide additional care of one or more additional types including 

home nursing home, ambulances, outpatient thera) 

4 Excludes from ae comitaratinn- where applicant is husban 
of combined income per month. Income in 
excess Of these amounts considered i in determining need for and amount of MAA. 


2 Definition of liquid assets varies from State te State. 


month; where applicant is wife 


Up to 3 days for acute or life-endanger- 
ing conditions. 


Part or all of cost_- 
As specified in Blue on contracts 
at the levels of Sept. 1, 1960. 
1,900 yo p to 21 days per admission for life or 
sight-endangering conditions. 
Part or all of eust............-......... 


1 200 jComprehensive a al ithe’ 
Comprehensive............--..--.--.. 


7, 700 te to 30 days annually, generally 


Inpatient hospital care 


Scope of coverage provided 


Physician care 


ee outside tus inel 
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only fer acute illness immediate 
surgery and diagnosis. 
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As specified in Blue Shield contracts. 
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Home or office care - “acutely emer- 
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Part or all of cost. 
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Part or all of cost. 


Comprehensive. 


For ‘‘an acute and emergent situation”’ 
or to avoid need for hospitalization. 
.| For 5 specified chronic illnesses. 


5 Applies only where applicant is wife. 
¢ For those who own homes. Those who rent homes allowed additional $264 per 


year, 
7 Means test applied on an individual basis. 
®§ No amounts specified but liquid assets considered in determining need. 
* Program not yet approved by DHEW 
1® Income ~ excess of budget determined on individual basis must be applied to 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 27, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S.1. An act to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas; and 

S. 1027. An act to amend title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. ANDERSON. . Madam President, 
unless the acting minority leader (Mr. 


KucHEL] wishes to address the Senate 
at this time, I now move that, under 
the previous order, the Senate adjourn 
until Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until Monday, May 1, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 27, 1961: 
DIPLOMATIC AND ForEIGN SERVICE 


Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 


of career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Kingdom of Moroc- 
co. 
U.S, MaRsHAL 
Wesley H. Petrie, of Hawaii, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Hawaii for a term 
of 4 years, vice Thomas R. Clark. 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Oklahoma 
for the term of 4 years, vice Frank D. Mc- 
Sherry. 
U.S. MarsHAL 
Cato Ellis, of Tennessee, to be U.S. marshal 
for the western district of Tennessee for the 
term of 4 years, vice George C. Harrison. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 

C. Darwin Stolzenbach, of Maryland, to 
be Administrator of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Paul H. Black Fred Gorstein 
Sherman M. Weiss- Jack Zusman 
man 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


James E. Hamner, III Milton E. Schaefer 
Sherman L. Cox Loren F. Mills 
To be assistant dental surgeons 

Robert J. McCune Lloyd K. Croft 
Philip M. Lightbody Kenton E. Nesbit 
Irwin Blumenthal Merwyn C. Crump 
David R. Madsen Maurice A. Correy 
Steve D. Hunsaker Wayne E. Stroud 
Richard E. Adams David Stevenson 
Bryant G. Speed Gerald C. Stanley 
James D. Ashman Kenneth J. Richter 
Darrel D. Lee Robert A. Cialone 
James N. Franklin Norman L. Clark 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 

William C. Galegar 

To be assistant sanitary engineers 


James R. Coleman John A. Frierson 

John N. English 

To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 
G. Lee Christensen Russel H. Wyer 
Fred M. Reiff William A. Felsing, Jr 
Max E. Burchett John D. Clem 
John K. Carswell Louis J. Breimhurst 
Samuel B. McKee Robert L. Bolin, Jr. 
James H. Eagen Robert H. Reeves 
Howard J. Edde James V. Waskiewicz 
John E. Hagan, III Stuart F. Somers 
John M. Leach Carl H. Johnson 


To be senior assistant veterinary officers 
Robert P. Botts William A. Prie- 


Allan C. Pier ster, Jr. 
Kirby I. Campbell Philip H. Coleman 
To be assistant veterinary officers 
John O. Iversen William B. Henry, Jr. 
Billy E. Hooper Wendell E. Johnson 
Robert G. Scholtens 
POSTMASTERS 

The following named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

William R. Forbus, Alexander City, Ala., in 
place of W. M. Stewart, retired. 

Gilbert W. Melcher, Gulf Shores, Ala., in 
place of Frank Wenzel, removed. 

Frances M. Cruise, Hope Hull, Ala., in 
Place of F. V. Mason, retired. 

Ramon N. Days, Sr., Magazine, Ala., in 
Place of Zada Davis, resigned. 

Guy T. Traylor, Woodland, Ala., in place 
of R. T. Yarbrough, retired. 


ALASKA 

Betty M. Homstod, Platinum, Alaska, in 

place of N. M. Pichler, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 

Earl D. Miller, Alexander, Ark., in place 
of M. A, Gassner, retired. 

Rudolph D. Winborn, Alma, Ark., in place 
of C. F. Mason, transferred. 

Nolen E. Renfrow, Charleston, Ark., in 
Place of C. W. Spiller, retired. 

Calvin E. Reeves, Hughes, Ark., in place of 
G. H. Grafton, retired. 

William B. Naylor, Pleasant Plains, Ark., 
in place of J. G. Royer, deceased. 

George W. Gardner, Strawberry, Ark., in 
place of Marvin Taylor, retired. 

Vincent M. Flusche, Subiaco, Ark., in place 
of J. M. Eckart, retired. 
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William C. Coe, Tuckerman, Ark., in place 
of M. H. Dowell, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


e V. Peetris, Big Bear Lake, Calif., 
in place of R. F. Smith, resigned. 

Audrey C. Hagood, Carlotta, Calif., in place 
of C. E. Warden, removed. 

Walter H. Miller, Chino, Calif., in place 
of B. L. Phillips, retired. 

Lona A. Mitchell, Clarksburg, Calif., in 
place of J. B. Long, retired. 

Joseph T. Collins, Fair Oaks, Calif., in 
place of L. I. Webb, retired. 

Ray E. Wheeland, Hesperia, Calif., in place 
of R. F. Walters, retired. 

Noriyuki Tashima, Livingston, Calif., in 
place of John Healy, deceased. 

M. Craig Friel, Jr., Napa, Calif., in place of 
E. L. Kincaid, retired. 

John R. Riley, Orange Cove, Calif., in place 
of A. L. Schoepf, deceased. 

Rollo L. Van Slyke, Port Hueneme, Calif., 
in place of A. J. Haycox, retired. 

Virginia M. Rowland, Richgrove, Calif., in 
place of B. R. LeClair, resigned. 

Minnie P. Lynn, Rio Oso, Calif., in place 
of J. E. Butler, resigned. 

Margaret M. Kennedy, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif., in place of R. J. Bloodgood, trans- 
ferred. 

COLORADO 


Charles E. Casper, Campo, Colo., in place of 
B. M. Wells, retired. 

Lawrence D. Kuhnke, Hudson, Colo., in 
place of J. W. Baldwin, retired. 

Daniel Sanders, Roggen, Colo., in place of 
M. C. Dana, retired. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ernest N. Weir, East Glastonbury, Conn., 
in place of L. A. Weir, retired. 

Joseph R. Kasper, Terryville, 
place of D. P. Hurley, retired. 


FLORIDA 


George W. Bissett, Saint Augustine, Fia., 
in place of G. C. G. Hopkins, retired. 

Ray T. Graddy, Sebring, Fla., in place of 
R. N. Durrance, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Effie R. Rhodes, Aragon, Ga., in place of 
G. W. Stroupe, retired. 

Wanda C. Putman, Brooks, Ga., in place 
of Hugh Henderson, retired. 

Harvell M. Upchurch, Hapeville, Ga., in 
place of C. M. Sisson, deceased. 

Curtis C, Land, Hazelhurst, Ga., in place 
of A. D. Finley, retired. 

Louise W. Murphy, Moreland, Ga., in place 
of D. L. Murphy, Sr., deceased. 

Florence C. Logan, Sautee-Nacoochee, Ga., 
in place of L. L. Logan, deceased. 

Ernest V. Pool, Jr., Winder, Ga., in place 
of E. V. Harris, retired. 


IDAHO 


Earl Wright, Jr., Murtaugh, Idaho., in 
place of Parley Perkins, retired. 

Joyce N. Johnston, Peck, Idaho, in place 
of R. M. Maynard, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 


Charles E. Resch, Anna, Ill., in place of 
Frank Keistler, Jr., declined. 

Clemit T. Peifer, Beecher City, Ill., in place 
of V. U. Barr, retired. 

William H. Melton, Harrisburg, Ill, in place 
of A. M. Hetherington, retired. 

Tom H. Mason, Marietta, Ill., in place of 
J. A. McCance, retired. 

Donald W. Ferris, Marshall, Ill., in place 
of Leroy McNary, retired. 

Michael C. Mott, Rio, Ill., in place of N. S. 
Junk, retired. 
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INDIANA 

Edgar Hebner, Jr., Boonville, Ind., in place 
of Edward Bracher, retired. 

Carl E. Livers, Loogootee, Ind., in place 
of L. M. Cissell, retired. 

Charlotte L. Hudson, Spencerville, Ind., in 
place of M. I. Ward, declined. 
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Herbert A. Hedges, Universal, Ind., in place 
of M. E. Lewis, retired. 


IOWA 


Raymond J. Donovan, Bernard, Iowa, in 
place of W. F. Dunn, retired. 

Joseph F. Whelan, Elberon, Iowa, in place 
of G. B. Dolezal, retired. 

Thomas J. Hamilton, Epworth, Iowa, in 
place of S. J. Callahan, retired. 

Floyd P. Collins, Tracy, Iowa, in place of 
E. D. Johns, resigned. 

Elijah L. Simpson, Wesley, Iowa, in place 
of H. H. Gerdes, retired. 


Henry M. Miller, Galesburg, Kans., in place 
of I. L. Magner, transferred. 

Lorn R. Lahey, Sr., McCune, Kans., in place 
of C. E. Mansfield, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


Harold W. Griggs, Calvert City, Ky., in 
place of E. E. Dees, retired. 

Irene P. Mullins, Cromona, Ky., in place of 
Esther Branham, deceased. 

Clara P, Norris, Guthrie, Ky., in place of 
E. R. Paine, deceased. 

Bryant J. Nugent, Jr., Hawesville, Ky., in 
place of W. T. Miller, retired. 

Charles E. Cecil, Hazel Green, Ky., in place 
of D. C. Rose, retired. 

Bert Sallee, Liberty, Ky., in place of C. L. 
Sharp, retired. 

Emery C. Kitchen, Sadieville, Ky., in place 
of R. F. Gillispie, transferred. 


LOUISIANA 


Marshall O. Aswell, Eros, La., in place of 
J. H. Sharp, transferred. 

Murat B. Decoux, Jeanerette, La., in place 
of C. H. McGowen, retired. 

Warren A. Hurst, Kentwood, La., in place 
of J. H. Broyles, deceased. 

Alma L. Farrar, Lillie, La., in place of C. C. 
Barron, transferred. 

Lola K. Frusha, Newllano, La., in place of 
J. H. Smith, transferred. 

Cord W. Garrott, Pearl River, La., in place 
of E. J. Mohr, resigned. 

Earl L. Monk, Pitkin, La., in place of C. W. 
Carson, retired. 

Beatrice A. Croft, Pride, La., in place of 
J.L. Townsend, retired. 

MARYLAND 

Charles I. Joy, Libertytown, Md., in place 
of R. W. Curfman, deceased. 

George A. Fream, Taneytown, Md., in place 
of J. F. Burke, deceased. 

Maurice E. Murray, Woodsboro, Md., in 
place of H. W. Barrick, retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John A. MaciIver, Monterey, Mass., in place 
of A. P. Phillips, removed. 

Genevieve V. Harty, South Barre, Mass., in 
place of M. L. O’Toole, deceased. 

Kathryn M. Mango, Woronoco, Mass., in 
place of E. P. Hatton, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Bernice C. Gould, Brant, Mich., in place 
of Bruce McFall, transferred. 

Eugene L. Byrnes, Cassopolis, Mich., in 
place of O. J. Breece, retired. 

Edwin G. Kniss, Delton, Mich., in place of 
G. W. Leonard, retired. 

Robert E. Petersen, Frankfort, Mich., in 
place of R. E. Peterson, deceased. 

William E. Hackelberg, Indian River, 
Mich., in place of H. B. Martin, retired. 

Roland H. Bramer, Nahma, Mich., in place 
of E. A. Hruska, deceased. 

Harold L. West, North Adams, Mich., in 
place of B. F. Taylor, retired. 

William F. Johnson, Quincy, Mich., in 
place of N. D. Potter, retired. 

Kenneth W. Holcomb, Sumner, Mich., in 
place of A. W. Bond, transferred. 

John M. McNamara, Whitmore Lake, Mich., 
in place of H. G. Weller, resigned. 

Ray L. Ogden, Wolverine, Mich., in place 
of H. A. Marcotte, deceased. 








MINNESOTA 
Edward J. Noreen, Bayport, Minn., in place 


of T. J. McGonigal, retired. 
Prank J. . Becker, Minn., in place 


of G. S. Dyson, retired. 

Henry 8. Blexrud, Caledonia, Minn., in 
place of E. J. Crotty, retired. 

Edward N. Hentges, Eden Valley, Minn., 
in place of R. G. Westrup, deceased. 

Raymond E. Staffanson, Farwell, Minn., 
in place of J. O. Opheim, retired. 

Richard C. Zimmerman, Kent, Minn., in 
place of L. C. Clark, transferred. 

Robert F. Entzion, Knife River, Minn., in 
place of Grace Congdon, deceased. 

Oliver G. Lee, La Salle, Minn., in place of 
Alfred Sletta, retired. 

Donald W. Sand, Russell, Minn., in place 
of E. M. Swanson, retired. 

Lawrence E. Hanson, Santiago, Minn., in 
place of G. M. Wold, resigned. 

Sherman A. Granberg, Scandia, Minn., in 
place of E. M. Hawkinson, resigned. 

Eino R. Latvala, Tamarack, Minn., in place 
of D. W. Brekke, transferred. 

John W. Dugan, Winona, Minn., in place 
of C. B. Erwin, retired. 


MISSOURI 


Lawrence E. Hatridge, Belleview, Mo., in 
place of H. L. Long, retired. 

Ida W. Summa, Gentry, Mo., in place of 
F. L. Summa, deceased. 

Byron E. Bird, Graham, Mo., in place of 
M. M. Fleming, retired. 

Calvin V. Jones, Linneus, Mo., in place 
of R. M. Butterfield, transferred. 

Horace C. Taylor, Malta Bend, Mo., in 
place of E. S. Spencer, deceased. 

Kenneth J. Dunlap, Mineral Point, Mo., in 
place of P. C. Walton, retired. 

Monroe D. Wilkison, Puxico, Mo., in place 
of Roy Cooper, deceased. 


MONTANA 


Earl S. McLees, Three Forks, Mont., in 
place of D. H. Andrew, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gerard C. Laperle, Colebrook, N.H., in 
place of R. A. Hicks, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


LaVerne W. Barnes, Thoreau, N. Mex., in 
place of H. C. Jones, retired. 

Tony J. Manzanares, Tierra Amarilla, N. 
Mex., in place of P. J. Martinez, retired. 


NEW YORE 


Thomas J. Jamer, Manorville, N.Y., in 
place of F. M. Moseley, retired. 

Olga C. Bennett, Mayfield, N.Y., in place 
of W. F. Agnew, retired. 

Rachel B. Hoose, Mount Vision, N.Y., in 
place of J. P. Hetzler, deceased. 

Prancis P. Secor, Otego, N.Y., in place of 
R. A. Southard, declined. 

David M. Losee, Westhampton, N.Y., in 
place of D. J. Young, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


James C. Barnes, Autryville, N.C., in place 
of B. B. Jaynes, transferred. 

Kelly M. Holmes, Bolton, N.C., in place 
of S. M. Blue, retired. 

Jack E. Bolick, Conover, N.C., in place of 
C. M. Schell, retired. 

Ralph R. Palmer, Crossmore, N.C., in place 
of T. C. Dellinger, retired. 

Durham H. Mitchell, Fairmont, N.C., in 
place of T. S. Teague, retired. 

Louis E. Potts, Highlands, N.C., in place 
of C. C. Potts, retired. 

Bonnie L. Mason, Holly Ridge, N.C., in 
place of C. C. Hines, Jr., deceased. 

William T. Whitten, Hot Springs, N.C., in 
place of H. D. Anderson, transferred. 

Lucille K. Parker, Hubert, N.C., in place 
of J. N. Starling, resigned. 

Mabel T. Murray, Moyock, N.C., in place 
of M. F. Dunston, retired. 

Ammie R. Sanderson, Rose Hill, N.C., in 
place of M. L. Carr, resigned. 
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John M. Burkett, Warrensville, N.C., in 
place of A. O. Ashley, retired. 

Tom B. Rabon, Winnabow, N.C., in place 
of J. J. Henry, resigned. 
Walker T. Brown, Wrightsville Beach, N.C., 
in place of T. G. Dickinson, retired 
Lindsay G. Baity, Yadkinville, 
place of W. F. Van Hoy, retired. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Wesley D. Kahl, Carrington, N. Dak., in 
place of H. C. Duntley, deceased. 

Richard R. Benson, Fortuna, N. Dak., in 
place of M. I. Abell, retired. 

Reinhart Stradinger, Mercer, N. Dak., in 
place of B. C. Hjelle, retired. 


OHIO 


Ernest F. Jones, Belpre, Ohio, in place of 
R. J. Reese, deceased. 

Alfred E. Clinger, Burgoon, Ohio, in place 
of H. R. Smith, transferred. 

Harley J. Kalb, Chatfield, Ohio, in place 
of E. J. Ostermyer, retired. 

Lioyd R. Crawford, Columbiana, Ohio, in 
place of S. E. Tidd, retired. 

Charles R. Cramer, Iberia, Ohio, in place 
of D. E. Wake, resigned. 

Ralph E. Jenkins, Lewistown, 
place of L. A. Clay, retired. 

Orville A. Burkhart, Lewisville, Ohio, in 
place of C. R. Pollen, removed. 

Urban L, Berning, Maria Stein, Ohio, in 
place of U. B. Menker, deceased. 

Floyd Holiberg, Weliston, Ohio, in place of 
G. W. Rupp, retired. 

Bernard A. Bruns, Yorkshire, Ohio, in place 
of Pearl Guillozet, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 
Martha C. Cassity, Kaw, Okla., in place of 
J. H. Kneedler, transferred. 


Keith B. Landrum, Lenapah, Okla., in 

place of C. S. Elliott, retired. 
OREGON 

John R. Nieland, Canby, Oreg., in place of 
H. I. Brown, retired. 

Jack B. Knight, Jefferson, Oreg., in place 
of C. C. Miller, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harvey W. Bruner, Jr., Apollo, Pa., in place 
of N. B. Fiscus, retired. 

Walter H. Grier, Sr., Beaver Brook, Pa., in 
place of J. D. MeNelis, retired. 

David G. Reynolds, Claysville, Pa., in place 
of H. O. Campsey, retired. 

Edward L. Thomas, Drifton, Pa., in place 
of N. E. Breslin, retired. 

Edward Bell, Farmington, Pa., in place of 
R. D. Cunningham, resigned. 

Michael S. Liptak, Grindstone, 
place of A. W. Kovach, resigned. 

Kimber G. Sharrer, Harmony, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Shaffer, retired. 

Frank A. Santone, Jr., Malvern, Pa., in 
place of C. P. Kennedy, retired. 

William E. Thumma, Millersville, Pa., in 
place of J. M. Hartman, deceased. 

Luther D. Clewell, Nazareth, Pa., in place 
of J. U. Fetherolf, retired. 

W. Nevin Martin, Willow Street, Pa., in 
place of R. E. Sayres, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Vincent B. Limehouse, Ladson, §.C., in 

place of L. B. Limehouse, deceased. 
TENNESSEE 

David F. Ross, Cottagegrove, Tenn., in 
place of R. B. Cox, transferred. 

Helen A. Bowman, Cumberland Gap, Tenn., 
in place of A. M. Fulton, retired. 

Norma L. Clement, Ellendale, Tenn., in 
place of T. S. Peek, retired. 

Robert W. Johnson, Enville, Tenn., in place 
of L. E. Parker, retired. 

Forrest Ferguson, Greenfield, Tenn., in 
place of G. A. McAdams, deceased. 

Edgar D. Freedle, Hartsville, Tenn., in place 
of J. S. McMurry, deceased. 


WC, in 


Ohio, in 


Pa., in 
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Leon W. Crews, Hollow Rock, Tenn., in 
place of W. R. Rice, retired. 

Henry F. Richardson, Leoma, Tenn., in 
place of L. G. Freemon, resigned. 

Michael F. Scharbat, Millington, Tenn., in 
place of M. C. Trobaugh, retired. 

Franklin D. Wilson, Nolensville, Tenn., in 
place of E. S. York, retired. 

Herman R. McEwen, Petersburg, Tenn., in 
place of H. B. Whitaker, retired. 

Beatrice W. Norris, Ramer, Tenn., in place 
of C. L. Majors, retired. 

Lillian C. Boyd, Rossville, Tenn., in place 
of W. J. Frazier, retired. 


TEXAS 


John L. Rose, Albany, Tex., in place of 
W. K. Wood, retired. 

Arlene H. Burks, Blossom, Tex., in place 
of L. H. Clark, retired. 

James Q. Pennington, Bluegrove, Tex., in 
place of R. O. Childs, removed. 

Arthur C. Johnson, Bogata, Tex., in place 
of W. G. King, retired. 

Esmon D. Rushing, Broaddus, 
place of Oma Wall, retired. 

C. Lowell Moore, Cumby, Tex., in place of 
J. P. Weaver, deceased. 

Robert C. Denison, Deport, Tex., in place 
of C. H. Nobles, retired. 

Homer R. Granberry, Douglassville, Tex., 
in place of E. E. McMillian, Jr., removed. 

Howard C. Johnson, Eagle Lake, Tex., in 
place of Hargrove Smith, resigned. 

Herbert J. Popp, Garwood, Tex., in place 
of W. X. Priesmeyer, transferred. 

L. Scott Pickitt, Gilmer, Tex., in place of 
E. R. Knowles, retired. 

Graydon W. Baze, Gorman, Tex., in place 
of D. M. Moorman, retired. 

Jack N. Grady, Hereford, Tex., in place of 
J. R. Lipscomb, retired. 

Waunita A. Lynch, Highlands, Tex., in 
place of C. L. Hill, retired. 

Clara J. Loesch, Industry, Tex., in place 
of E. A. Raeke, resigned. 

Samuel J. Morse, Jr., Linden, Tex., in place 
of N. L. Stanley, transferred. 

George D. Jenkins, Melvin, Tex., in place 
of Morgan Haynes, transferred. 

Joe A. Chapman, Lone Oak, Tex., in place 
of Charles Smart, retired. 

Willie O. Ham, Maryneal, Tex., in place of 
E. M. Hartgraves, removed. 

Virginia B. Taylor, Ponder, Tex., in place 
of J. L. Riggs, resigned. 

Hans J. Runk, Port Lavaca, Tex., in place 
of G. R. Thayer, transferred. 

Louise E. Crump, Saint Jo., Tex., in place 
of D. L. Boone, transferred. 

Thompson T. Garrard, Seagraves, Tex., in 
place of D. E. Williams, resigned. 

Eugene L. Mickey, Sweeny, Tex., in place 
of H. B. Vezey, retired. 

Edwin O. Norwood, Waco, Tex., in place 
of L. C. Alexander, retired. 

Floyd D. Inman, Warren, Tex., in place of 
L. M. Bradberry, retired. 

L. B. Bratten, Wellington, Tex., in place 
of R. F. Curry, retired. 

Delno F. Schultz, Wharton, Tex., in place 
of R. O. Rockwood, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


Winfrey W. Grizzard, Amelia Court House, 
Va., in place of L. O. Scott, deceased. 

Henry W. Conner, Appomattox, Va., in 
place of E. L. Smith, retired. 

Carroll D. Harrison, Cartersville, Va., in 
place of L. A. Baker, retired. 

Mary H. Colvin, Catlett, Va., in place of 
B. M. Guy, retired. 

John R. Womble, Cheriton, Va., in place 
of W. M. Upshur, Jr., deceased. 

Osta A. Quillen, Fort Blackmore, Va., in 
place of E. C. Turner, resigned. 

Austin F. Robinson, Great Falls, Va. 
fice established November 1, 1959. 

James W. Keesee, Gretna, Va., in place of 
B. E. Fitzgerald, retired. 

Oscar E. Wooldridge, Huddleston, Va., in 
Place of M. J. Turner, deceased. 


Tex., in 


of- 
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Hamilton W. Shoop, Meredithville, Va., in 
place of R. M. Taylor, removed. 

Peter D. Holland, Jr., Moneta, Va., in place 
of P. D. Holland, deceased. 

Kenneth B. Broadwater, Nickelsville, Va., 
in place of R. L. McConnell, retired. 

Reuben N. Falls, Pembroke, Va., in place of 
P. M. Johnson, resigned. 

Brenda S. Holt, Rockville, Va., in place of 
R. S. Johnson, resigned. 

Glenn P. Combs, Stephens City, Va., in 
place of G. E. Lemley, retired. 

John R. Johnson, Suffolk, Va., in place of 
S. S. Stallings, retired. 

Herbert E. Hamric, Sugar Grove, Va., in 
place of E. M. Calhoun, deceased. 

John L. Mitchell, Walkerton, Va., in place 
of R. S. Sheppard, retired. 

James 8S. Clower, Woodstock, Va., in place 
of J. W. Bailey, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


Paul C. Alvestad, Gig Harbor, Wash., in 
place of T. W. Tait, retired. 

Martin A. Pressentin, Rockport, Wash., in 
place of E. V. Pressentin, retired. 

Scotty Rohwer, Rosalia, Wash., in place of 
H. C. Roberts, retired. 

John A. Skok, Valley, Wash., in place of A. 
J. Diedrich, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


James G. Skaggs, Ansted, W. Va., in place 
of M. L. Taylor, retired. 

Grover B. Herold, Craigsville, W. Va., in 
place of S. B. Herold, retired. 

Harry H. King, Osage, W. Va., in place of 
A. J. Nemeth, resigned. 

Phelps P. Taylor, Jr., Pennsboro, W. Va., in 
place of L. C. Foster, retired. 

Dillard R. Walker, Stanaford, W. Va., in 
place of W. L. Warden, resigned. 

Victor J. Robinson, Tams, W. Va., in place 
of R. F. Wildey, resigned. 


WISCONSIN 


Catherine A. Olson, Footville, Wis., in place 
of Nellie Drew, retired. 

Kenneth J. O’Hern, Forestville, Wis., in 
place of E. P. Naze, transferred. 

Alfred E. Purvis, Knapp, Wis., in place of 
J. D. Purvis, transferred. 

Harold C. Shay, New Richmond, Wis., in 
place of L. N. Hughes, retired. 

Robert A. Holden, Orfordville, Wis., in place 
of H. V. Holden, retired. 

Willard I. Lee, Star Prairie, Wis., in place 
of J. E. Casey, retired. 


WYOMING 

Alice L. Hahn, Edgerton, Wyo., in place of 
H. E. Moore, retired. 

Faye T. Sankey, Mills, Wyo., in place of 
M. E. Nolan, retired. 

Alexandria C. Yokel, Wilson, Wyo., in place 
of Hazel Titus, retired. 

Thomas J. Ferguson, Wolf., Wyo., in place 
of T. B. Butler, retired. 

Katheryn M. Clemens, Yoder, Wyo., in 
place of C. V. Malone, transferred. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 27, 1961: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


U. Alexis Johnson, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minis- 
ter, to be Deputy Under Secretary of State. 


AMBASSADORS 


John A. Calhoun, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
Pg States of America to the Republic of 

James K. Penfield, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iceland. 
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Edward J. Sparks, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of. America 
to Uruguay. 

James Wine, of Connecticut, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Luxembourg. 





WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate April 27, 1961: 

H. Holmes Vogel, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Administrator of the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, which was 
sent to the Senate on January 10, 1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Aprit 27, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I John 5: 4: This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. 

Almighty God, grant that the citizens 
of our beloved country, drawn together 
by a common peril and a common ideal 
and facing a future that none can fore- 
see, may maintain that unity and con- 
tinuity of faith in Thy divine Lordship 
which will never falter and which the 
tooth of time cannot destroy. 

We pray that in humanity’s struggle 
for freedom, our President, our Speaker, 
and the Members of Congress may be 
endowed with the dynamic of the Holy 
Spirit, the living presence of the Christ, 
directing them in the arduous task of 
establishing a social order wherein 
dwelleth righteousness and peace. 

Help us to have a larger share in 
bringing in that day of prophetic vi- 
sion when mankind shall extinguish the 
spirit of self-interest and enthrone the 
spirit of brotherhood and good will. 

May we all be more during and deter- 
mined in launching out upon those mor- 
al and spiritual enterprises which will 
reshape the world and bring about a 
finer issue of character and a nobler 
civilization. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal] of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on April 25, 1961, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 6169. An act to amend section 201 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, MAY 1 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 





INTERIM AUTHORITY TO THE 
SPEAKER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
be en with on Wednesday of next 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 





PROGRAM FOR WEEK ON MAY 1 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute to inquire of the acting majority 
leader as to the program for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, replying 
to the gentleman’s inquiry, Monday is 
Consent Calendar Day. 

Tuesday the Private Calendar will be 
called and H.R. 5741, the mine safety 
bill, if a rule is reported. 

Wednesday, conference report on H.R. 
3935, the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, and H.R. 6441, Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1961, if 
a rule is reported. 

On Thursday there will be joint meet- 
ing to hear an address by His Excellency 
the President of the Tunisian Republic. 
We will also take up the Federal aid 
highway program of 1961, on Thursday 
and Priday. 

This is subject of course to the usual 
reservation that conference reports may 
be brought up at any time, and that any 
further program may be announced 
later. 





THE “WAMPANOAG” AND THE 
ATOMIC-POWERED PLANE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the can- 
eellation of. the nuclear-propelled air- 
plane provides us with a unique parallel 
in history. The story I am about to re- 
count is true. It is taken from the book, 
“Steam Navy of the United States,” by 
F. M. Bennett, 1896, Bureau of Ord- 
nance Library, U.S. Navy, and was used 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], in a 
speech before a nuclear ship symposium 
sponsored by the Atomic Industrial 
Forum in Philadelphia last year. 

This is a story of a Navy ship which 
was designed as a commerce raider for 
the Civil War and which could prey ef- 
fectively on British commerce if Britain 
joined the Confederacy. Its name was 
the Wampanoag—Wam-pan-o-ag. 

Being built as a commerce raider, its 
chief requirements were light armament 
and extreme speed. Upon completion— 
I might add, not on. schedule—the 
Wampanoag averaged 17 knots for 38 
hours in a North Atlantic storm during 
her trial run on February 11, 12, and 13, 
1868. This was an unprecedented event 
in that the City of Paris and Ville de 
Paris held the blue ribbon at that time 
for the Atlantic crossing at the maxi- 
mum speed of 14 knots. 

The Navy, confronted with this star- 
tling departure from tradition, faced the 
difficult problem of integrating the 
Wampanoag into the established pro- 
gram. A board of admirals, experts they 
called themselves, was convened to serve 
as a panel to decide what should be done 
with the Wampanoag. These experts 
first agreed that two of the four propeller 
blades on the ship should be removed. 
The propeller was a four-bladed one, 
and the ship then would sail much better 
because of the great reduction in drag by 
hiding the remaining two behind the 
stern post. It was further agreed that 
four stacks on such a ship made it a dis- 
graceful looking craft and they decided 
two should be removed. The remaining 
two, of course, should be telescoped so 
the ship would look better when it was 
rigged and under sail. Of course, remov- 
ing two of the stacks also made it neces- 
sary for them to take out half the boilers. 

Then, this distinguished panel decided 
that it was of utmost importance that 
they be able to step a proper main mast. 
However, a2 main mast could not be 
stepped without the removal of the re- 
duction gears. It was decided that this 
step should be taken and, of course, by 
the time the experts had surveyed their 
own handiwork, they arrived at a deci- 
sion that really the best thing to do to 
solve their problem would be to scrap 
the ship. 

That was the end of the Wampanoag. 
The board, in reporting its findings ob- 
served “it—the Wampanoag experi- 
ence—nevertheless may serve as a source 
from which important lessons may be 
drawn, and among them it impresses the 
expediency of consulting, instead of 
ignoring, experienced and intelligent 
naval minds.” It was not until 1889, 
gentlemen, that the U.S. Navy again had 
a 17-knot ship. 

Mr. Speaker, the story is similar today. 
The experts in the Pentagon claim the 
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nuclear propelled airplane has no mis- 
sion and it would have no immediate 
value. 

The Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy held extensive hearings 
and heard testimony where we could fly 
a nuclear propelled airplane by 1963 at 
a cost of less than $200 million. 

After over 10 years and $1 billion the 
project was scrapped by the Pentagon 
bureaucrats just when success was in 
sight. Instead a dedicated and highly 
skilled technical team is being scattered 
across the Nation. 

It is not too late. There is still time. 
Can we afford the loss of such a pro- 
gram without obtaining the payoff? 

The Russians were first in space, first 
on the moon, and first with a man in 
space. Must they be first with a nuclear 
powered aircraft before we proceed with 
the program? After years of discussion 
with scientists and engineers, I am con- 
vinced that nuclear powered airplanes 
are going to be built. The question is, 
Who is going to build them, and where? 
Lest we forget the lesson of the 
Wampanoag, the answers are up to 
America. 


RULE BY MINORITY 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, my pa- 
tience has been sapped and I am sick at 
heart over the strange gyrations taking 
place under the administration now in 
power. So, I can no longer hold still my 
voice. I rise, instead, to warn my col- 
leagues—especially my Democratic col- 
leagues—and to serve notice on them of 
what they may expect in their dealings 
with this administration. 

Last November, as a loyal Democrat 
and in the face of considerable opposi- 
tion, I spoke on a statewide television 
network in my native Arkansas in be- 
half of the Democratic ticket. I made 
it clear that I did not necessarily endorse 
the Democratic platform, but I did have 
faith in the integrity and the leadership 
of the ticket. And we were successful 
in holding my State in the Democratic 
column despite a tremendous, well-fi- 
nanced campaign by the opposition. 

I still acted in good faith in the in- 
tegrity and leadership of the administra- 
tion last February when I received a let- 
ter from the Post Office Department ask- 
ing me to “recommend a highly qualified 
person for acting postmaster” in my 
hometown—Little Rock. 

I made the strongest possible recom- 
mendation for an outstandingly success- 
ful Little Rock businessman and lawyer; 
a man who has served with distinction 
as city attorney; a man who had served 
with honor as the State’s banking com- 
missioner; a Christian, family man; a 
loyal Democrat who donated heavily to 
his party. I was further encouraged 
when, a few weeks later, this man re- 
ceived a letter from the Post Office De- 
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partment advising him that he had been 
cleared for appointment as acting post- 
master—acting, mind you—and would 
take over at the close of business on 
April 30. 

But, alas, I reckoned without the 
strange power wielded upon this admin- 
istration by a small minority. 

For now—only today—I have been in- 
formed by the Postmaster General that 
this man will not be permitted to take 
office next week. For now—only today— 
I have been informed by the Postmaster 
General that no acting postmaster will 
be installed on April 30 because of seri- 
ous complaints raised about this man’s 
community acceptability. 

And where, I ask you, did these com- 
plaints come from? They came from a 
small, minority group in Little Rock who 
opposed the man I recommended merely 
because he dared to stand up and be 
counted in the fight against the highly 
illegal and unconstitutional ruling of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the matter of 
school desegregation. 

Is this the reward a loyal Democrat is 
to expect from the hands of his leaders? 
Submission to minority rule? 

And this is not the first instance in 
which it has been demonstrated that the 
minority group has the final say. 

Another Arkansas man—one who 
worked long and tedious hours for the 
party last fall and one who had the sup- 
port of our beloved Speaker—was given 
an appointment to « high postal office 
in the city of St. Louis. He moved his 
family to St. Louis and leased a home. 
And then lightning struck. 

He suddenly was removed from this 
job because the St. Louis chapter of the 
NAACP objected. Rule by minority? I 
ask you. 

There have been other examples of 
how effectively the minority holds sway 
this day and time. 

Important seats, even in the Cabinet, 
have been dictated by this selfsame 
minority. 

Defeated candidates, beaten by the 
people once, twice and thrice, have sud- 
denly found themselves in positions of 
high honor, all because of the whim of 
minorities. Who is the “boss,” the 
NAACP or the Council on Foreign 
Relations? 

This is a shameful stage of affairs, 
I say, and one which should serve notice 
on all of us as to what we may expect 
in the future. 

Yes, my patience has been sapped and 
I am sick at heart. All of you should 
be, too. 

Quo vadis, America? 


STANDARDS OF ETHICAL BEHAV- 
IOR—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. 145) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

No responsibility of government is 
more fundamental than the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the highest stand- 
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ards of ethical behavior by those who 
conduct the public business. There can 
be no dissent from the principle that all 
officials must act with unwavering in- 
tegrity, absolute impartiality and com- 
plete devotion to the public interest. 
This principle must be followed not only 
in reality but in appearance. For the 
basis of effective government is public 
confidence, and that confidence is en- 
dangered when ethical standards falter 
or appear to falter. 

I have firm confidence in the integrity 
and dedication of those who work for our 
government. Venal conduct by public 
officials in this country has been com- 
paratively rare—and the few instances 
of official impropriety that have been un- 
covered have usually not suggested any 
widespread departure from high stand- 
ards of ethics and moral conduct. 

Nevertheless, in the past two decades, 
incidents have occurred to remind us 
that the laws and regulations governing 
ethics in government are not adequate 
to the changed role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or to the changing conditions 
of our society. In addition, many of the 
ethical problems confronting our public 
servants have become so complex as to 
defy easy commonsense solutions on the 
part of men of good will seeking to ob- 
serve the highest standards of conduct, 
and solutions have been hindered by lack 
of general regulatory guidelines. As a 
result many thoughtful observers have 
expressed concern about the moral tone 
of government, and about the need to 
restate basic principles in their applica- 
tion to contemporary facts. 

Of course, public officials are not a 
group apart. They inevitably reflect the 
moral tone of the society in which they 
live. And if that moral tone is injured— 
by fixed athletic contests or television 
quiz shows—by widespread business con- 
spiracies to fix prices—by the collusion 
of businessmen and unions with organ- 
ized crime—by cheating on expense ac- 
counts, by the ignoring of traffic laws, 
or by petty tax evasion—then the con- 
duct of our Government must be af- 
fected. Inevitably, the moral standards 
of a society influence the conduct of 
all who live within it—the governed and 
those who govern. 

The ultimate answer to ethical prob- 
lems in Government is honest people in 
@ good ethical environment. No web of 
statute or regulation, however intri- 
cately conceived, can hope to deal with 
the myriad possible challenges to a man’s 
integrity or his devotion to the public 
interest. Nevertheless formal regula- 
tion is required—regulation which can 
lay down clear guidelines of policy, pun- 
ish venality and doubledealing, and set 
@ general ethical tone for the conduct of 
public business. 

Such. regulation—while setting the 
highest moral standards—must not im- 
pair the ability of the Government to 
recruit personnel of the highest quality 
and capacity. Today’s Government 
needs men and women with a broad 
range of experience, knowledge and abil- 
ity. It needs increasing numbers of peo- 
ple with topflight executive talent. It 
needs hundreds of occasional and in- 
termittent consultants and part-time 
experts to help deal with problems of 
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increasing complexity and technical dif- 
ficulty. In short, we need to draw upon 
America’s entire reservoir of talent and 
skill to help conduct our generation’s 
most important business—the public 
business. 

This need to tap America’s human re- 
sources for public purposes has blurred 
the distinctions between public and pri- 
vate life. It has led toa constant flow of 
people in and out of business, academic 
life and Government. It has required us 
to contract with private institutions and 
call upon part-time consultants for im- 
portant public work. It has resulted in 
a rapid rate of turnover among career 
Government employees—as high as 20 
percent a year. And, as a result, it 
has gravely multiplied the risk of con- 
flicts of interest while seriously compli- 
cating the problem of maintaining ethi- 
cal standards. 

These new difficulties and old prob- 
lems led me to appoint, immediately 
after my inauguration, three distin- 
guished lawyers to review our existing 
conflict-of-interest laws and regulations. 
This panel was composed of Judge Cal- 
vert Magruder, retired chief judge of 
the First Judicial Circuit; Dean Jeffer- 
son B. Fordham of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School; and Profes- 
sor Bayless Manning of the Yale Law 
School. The proposals put forward in 
this message are in large measure based 
upon their work and that of others who 
have considered the problems in recent 
years. 

The recommendations of this panel 
were arrived at after careful study and 
review of the work of other groups, par- 
ticularly the 1958 staff report of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee under Congress- 
man CELLER; the pioneering study in 
1951 by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare under Senator Doucias; the re- 
cent report of the staff of the Senate 
Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations headed by Senator 
JACKSON; and valuable appraisals con- 
ducted during the last administration 
by the executive branch, and by the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. 

All of these studies have emphasized 
the seriousness of the problem encoun- 
tered. All have recommended that our 
outmoded and hodgepodge collection 
of statutes and regulations be amended, 
revised, and strengthened to take ac- 
count of new problems. If the pro- 
posals have varied in their details, all 
have underscored the need for legisla- 
tive and executive action in a commonly 
agreed direction. 


I. STATUTORY REFORM 


There are seven statutes of general 
application termed “conflict of interest’ 
statutes. Many others deal with partic- 
ular offices or very limited categories 
of employees. These latter usually 
exempt officials from some or all of the 
general restrictions. Occasionally they 
impose additional obligations. 

The seven statutes cover four basic 
problems: 

The Government employee who acts 
on behalf of the Government in a busi- 
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ness transaction with an entity in which 
he has a personal economic stake (18 
U.S.C. 434). 

The Government employee who acts 
for an outside interest in certain deal- 
ings with the Government (12 U.S.C. 
216, 281, 283). 

The Government employee who re- 
ceives compensation from a private 
source for his Government work (18 
U.S.C. 1914). 

The former Government employee who 
acts in a representative capacity in cer- 
tain transactions with the Government 
during a 2-year period after the termina- 
tion of his Government service (18 U.S.C. 
284, 5 U.S.C. 99). 

Five of these statutes were enacted 
before 1873. Each was enacted without 
coordination with any of the others. No 
two of them use uniform terminology. 
All but one impose criminal penalties. 
There is both overlap and inconsistency. 
Every study of these laws has concluded 
that, while sound in principle, they are 
grossly deficient in form and substance. 

The fundamental defect of these stat- 
utes as presently written is that: On the 
one hand, they permit an astonishing 
range of private interests and activities 
by public officials which are wholly in- 
compatible with the duties of public of- 
fice; on the other hand, they create 
wholly unnecessary obstacles to recruit- 
ing qualified people for Government 
service. This latter deficiency is par- 
ticularly serious in the case of consult- 
ants and other temporary employees, 
and has been repeatedly recognized by 
Congress in its enactment of special ex- 
emption statutes. 

Insofar as these statutes lay down 
the basic law restricting the private 
economic activities of public officers and 
employees they constitute a sound and 
necessary standard of conduct. The 
principle which they embody in varying 
form—that a public servant owes un- 
divided loyalty to the Government—is 
as important today as when the first of 
these statutes was enacted more than a 
century ago. However, the statutory 
execution of this principle in the seven 
statutes of general application was often 
directed to specific existing evils which 
at the time of their enactment were im- 
portant political issues. As a result 
large areas of potential conflict of in- 
terest were left uncovered. 

For example, where some of these 
conflict-of-interest statutes are re- 
stricted to “claims of money and prop- 
erty”—as the courts have said—they do 
not protect the Government against the 
use of official position, influence or in- 
side information to aid private indi- 
viduals or organizations in Government 
proceedings which involve no claims for 
money or property. Yet the danger of 
abuses of Government position exist to 
an equal if not greater degree in pro- 
ceedings such as license applications for 
TV or radio stations, airline routes, elec- 
tric power sites, and similar requests for 
Government aid, assistance or approval. 

Thus, literally read, it would be a 
crime punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment under these statutes for a 
clerk to assist his mother in 
routine claim for a tax refund, but i 
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would be permissible for a Cabinet of- 
ficer to seek to influence an independent 
agency to award a license for a valuable 
TV station to a business associate in a 
venture where he shared the profits. 

There are many other technical inade- 
quacies and statutory gaps. Section 434 
of title 18, born of the Civil War procure- 
ment scandals, prohibits a Government 
official interested in the pecuniary profits 
of a business entity from acting as an 
officer or agent of the United States for 
the transaction of business with that 
business entity. By limiting its scope 
to “business entities” the statute does 
not cover the many other organizations 
which deal with the Government. In 
addition, the concept of “transacting 
bDusiness,” if narrowly construed—as 
would be likely in a criminal prosecu- 
tion—would exclude many dealings with 
the Government, such as the clearance 
or rejection of license applications in the 
executive branch or before an independ- 
ent agency. 

Similar defects exist in the case of 
Government officials who have left Gov- 
ernment service. Clearly such an official 
should be prohibited from resigning his 
position and “‘switching sides” in a mat- 
ter which was before him in his official 
capacity. But for technical reasons the 
statutes aimed at this situation do not 
always hit the mark. There is nothing 
in the criminal statutes which would pre- 
vent the General Counsel of the Federal 
Power Commission from resigning to rep- 
resent an unsuccessful license applicant 
who is contesting the Commission’s deci- 
sion in the courts (although such conduct 
might be grounds for disbarment). And, 
a Commission employee who was not a 
lawyer could, in the present state of the 
law, unscrupulously benefit in such a case 
from his “inside information” without 
fear of sanctions. 

But if the statutes often leave impor- 
tant areas unregulated, they also often 
serve as a bar to securing important per- 
sonal services for the Government 
through excessive regulation when no 
ethical problem really exists. Funda- 
mentally, this is because the statutes fail 
to take into account the role in our Gov- 
ernment of the part-time or intermittent 
adviser whose counsel has become essen- 
tial but who cannot afford to be deprived 
of private benefits, or reasonably re- 
quested to deprive himself, in the way 
now required by these laws. Wherever 
the Government seeks the assistance of a 
highly skilled technician, be he scientist, 
accountant, lawyer, or economist, such 
problems are encountered. 

In general, these difficulties stem from 
the fact that even occasional consultants 
can technically be regarded as either 
“officers or employees” of the Govern- 
ment, whether or not compensated. If 
so, they are all within the prohibitions 
applicable to regular full-time personnel. 

A few examples illustrate some of the 
difficulties: 

Section 281 of the Criminal Code for- 
bids public employees from providing 
services to outsiders for compensation 
in connection with any matter in which 
the United States is interested and 
which is before a department, agency 
or commission. 
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This section makes it almost impos- 
sible for a practicing lawyer to accept a 
part-time position with the Government. 
He would be in violation of section 281 
if he continued to receive compensation 
for cases before Government agencies, 
or even if his law partnership receives 
such compensation, though he person- 
ally has no connection with any case. 
It is usually impractical for the law firm 
to withdraw from all transactions in- 
volving the Government. And almost 
all law firms have some tax matters, for 
example, as part of their normal busi- 
ness. The same prohibition unfairly af- 
fects accountants. 

In addition, the two existing post- 
employment statutes raise serious prob- 
lems in terms of recruiting noncareer 
personnel, particularly lawyers. Enacted 
at different times, they employ different 
terms and are totally uncoordinated in 
language or in policy. 

The criminal statute (18 U.S.C. 284) 
forbids a former employee for 2 years 
after his Government employment ceases 
to prosecute in a representative capacity 
any claim against the Government in- 
volving a “subject matter” directly con- 
nected with his Government job. The 
civil statute (5 U.S.C. 99) forbids em- 
ployees of an executive department for 
2 years after the end of their Gov- 
ernment service from prosecuting in 
a representative capacity any claim 
against the United States if the claim 
was pending before “any department” 
vhile he was an employee. 

These prohibtions are unnecessarily 
broad. They should be confined to 
“switching sides.” For example, they 
now prohibit a lawyer who worked for 
the Department of Labor from subse- 
quently representing a client in a wholly 
unrelated tax matter which had been 
before the Treasury during his Govern- 
ment service. 

These restrictions prove an even more 
formidable barrier to the part-time con- 
sultant who works in a partnership since 
he and his partners would be excluded 
from participation in many if not all 
claims against the Government—a se- 
vere and unnecessary penalty for con- 
tributing to public service. It is possible 
to cite many other examples of excessive 
restrictions which serve no ethical pur- 
pose, but effectively bar Government 
from using available talent. 

It is true that a large number of statu- 
tory exemptions passed at various times 
over the years have mitigated some of 
the adverse effects of these statutes upon 
certain specific individuals and certain 
categories of employees. However, no 
uniform standard of exemption has ever 
been adopted by the Congress in enacting 
these exemptions. Many of the exemp- 
tions are inconsistent. Some exemptions 
are subject to so many limitations as 
practically to nullify them. Some stat- 
utes unqualifiedly exempt categories of 
employees from all of the conflict stat- 
utes. Others exempt them from some 
but not all of the restrictions. The re- 
sulting hodgepodge of exemptions seri- 
ously weakens the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment personnel system. 

To meet this need for statutory re- 
form, I am transmitting to the Congress 
a proposed Executive Employees’ Stand- 
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ards Act—a comprehensive revision of 
existing conflict-of-interest statutes. I 
believe that this bill maintains the high- 
est possible standards of conduct, elimi- 
nates the technical deficiencies and 
anachronisms of existing laws, and 
makes it possible for the Government to 
mobilize a wide range of talent and skill. 

First, the bill closes gaps in regulation 
of the type discussed above, and elimi- 
nates many of the pointless differences 
in treatment. For example, no longer 
will some former Government employees 
be subject to more severe restrictions 
simply because they once worked for 1 
of the 10 executive departments rather 
than in an agency which is not tech- 
nically a department. 

Second, the bill overrules existing ju- 
dicial interpretation that only when a 
claim for money or property is involved 
is a former Government employee pro- 
hibited from working for a private in- 
terest in a matter for which he once had 
governmental responsibility. The basic 
issue of integrity is the same if the mat- 
ter relates to Government regulation 
rather than to a property or money 
claim. 

Third, the bill establishes special 
standards for skilled individuals whose 
primary activity is in private profes- 
sional or business life, but whose skills 
are used by the Government on a part- 
time or advisory basis. By permitting 
such individuals to carry on private busi- 
ness, even business with the Government, 
as long as there is no direct conflict be- 
tween their private and public work, 
ethical principles are maintained and a 
wide range of abilities are made avail- 
able to Government. 

Fourth, this bill adds to the traditional 
criminal sanctions by permitting agency 
heads to adopt implementing regulation 
and impose disciplinary measures. Most 
of the existing laws are criminal statutes. 
As such they have been strictly construed 
and, because of their harshness, infre- 
quently invoked. By granting this added 
flexibility we help to insure more effec- 
tive enforcement. In addition, the reg- 
ulations which are adopted will permit 
more specific adaptation of the general 
prohibitions tailored to the activities of 
particular agencies. 

Fifth, the bill deals only with em- 
ployees involved in executive, adminis- 
trative and regulatory functions. It 
does not apply to either the judicial or 
legislative branch of Government. Exist- 
ing laws relating to the judiciary are 
deemed adequate. The adequacy and 
effectiveness of laws regulating the con- 
duct of Members of Congress and con- 
gressional employees should be left to 
strictly congressional determination. 

Sixth, the proposed bill covers the 
District of Columbia and its employees. 
However, the District—essentially a mu- 
nicipal government—has its own dis- 
tinctive problems. I will submit legisla- 
tion dealing with these problems in the 
near future. 

II, EX PARTE CONTACTS WITH OFFICIALS OF IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES 

Some of the most spectacular examples 
of official misconduct have involved ex 
parte communication—undisclosed, in- 
formal contact between an agency offi- 
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cial and a party interested in a matter 


before that official. Such covert in- 
fluence on agency action often does basic 
injury to the fairness of agency proceed- 
ings, particularly when those proceed- 
ings are judicial in nature. 

This problem is one of the most com- 
plex in the entire field of Government 
regulation. It involves the elimination 
of ex parte contacts when those contacts 
are unjust to other parties, while pre- 
serving the capacity of an agency to avail 
itself of information necessary to deci- 
sion. Much of the difficulty stems from 
the broad range of agency activities— 
ranging from judicial-type adjudication 
to wide-ranging regulation of entire in- 
dustries. This is a problem which can 
best be resolved in the context of the 
particular responsibilities and activities 
of each agency. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress enact legislation requiring each 
agency, within 120 days, to promulgate 
a code of behavior governing ex parte 
contacts within the agency specifying 
the particular standard to be applied in 
each type of agency proceeding, and con- 
taining an absolute prohibition against 
ex parte contact in all proceedings be- 
tween private parties in which law or 
agency regulation requires that a deci- 
sion be made solely on the record of a 
formal hearing. Only in this manner 
can we assure fairness in quasi-judicial 
proceedings between private parties. 
The statute should make clear that such 
codes when approved by Congress will 
have the force of law, and be subject to 
appropriate sanctions. 

Ill, EXECUTIVE ORDERS AND PRESIDENTIAL ACTION 


There are several problems of ethics in 
Government which can be dealt with 
directly by Presidential order, memoran- 
dum or other form of action. 

First, I intend to prohibit gifts to gov- 
ernment personnel whenever (a) the 
employee has reason to believe that the 
gift would not have been made except 
for his official position; or (b) when- 
ever a regular Government employee has 
reason to believe that the donor’s private 
interests are likely to be affected by 
actions of the employee or his agency. 
When it is impossible or inappropriate to 
refuse the gift it will be turned over to an 
appropriate public or charitable institu- 
tion. 

Such an order will embody the gen- 
eral principle that any gift which is, or 
appears to be, designed to influence offi- 
cial conduct is objectionable. Govern- 
ment employees are constantly bothered 
by offers of favors or gratuities and have 
been without any general regulation to 
guide their conduct. This order will 
attempt to supply such guidelines, while 
leaving special problems including prob- 
lems created by gifts from foreign gov- 
ernments, to agency regulation. 

Second, I intend to prohibit Govern- 
ment employees from using for private 
gain official information which is not 
available to the public. This regulation 
will be drawn with due regard for the 
public’s right to proper access to public 
information. A Government employee 
should not be able to transform official 
status into private gain, as is done, for 
example, if a Government employee 
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speculates in the stock market on the 
basis of advance knowledge of official 
action. 

Third, I am directing that no Govern- 
ment employee shall use the authority of 
his position to induce another to provide 
him with anything of economic value 
whenever the employee has reason to be- 
lieve that the other person’s private 
interests may be affected by the actions 
of the employee or his agency. 

This regulation is an effort to deal with 
the subtler forms of extortion; where an 
employee acquiesces in the gift of an 
economic benefit, or gives a delicate in- 
dication of receptivity. The criminal 
law deals with outright extortion. Be- 
yond this the problem is too elusive for 
the criminal law and must be dealt with 
by administrative regulation, and by the 
sound judgment of the administrator. 

Fourth, I am directing that no Gov- 
ernment employee should engage in out- 
side employment which is “incompatible” 
with his Government employment. 

The outside employment of Govern- 
ment employees is one of the most com- 
plex and difficult of all ethical problems. 
It is clear that some forms of employ- 
ment may have benefits to the Gov- 
ernment or society (e.g., teaching in 
universities); or be beneficial to the 
employee and not inconsistent with his 
Government work. On the other hand, 
some types of outside work may involve 
exploitation of official position or be in- 
compatible with the best interests of the 
agency to which the employee owes his 
first allegiance. 

Since “incompatibility” of employment 
will depend on many varied factors, its 
definition will be left to agency and de- 
partment regulation and case-by-case 
rulings. 

Fifth, I will shortly issue an Execu- 
tive order regulating in more detail the 
conduct of those officials who are ap- 
pointed by the President. These high- 
level officials owe a special responsibility 
to the Government and to the employees 
of their departments to set a high stand- 
ard of ethical and moral behavior. 
Therefore the Executive order (a) pro- 
hibits outside employment or activity of 
any sort incompatible with the proper 
discharge of official responsibility; (b) 
prohibits outside compensation for any 
activity within the scope of official duty; 
(c) prohibits the receipt of compensa- 
tion for any lecture, article, public ap- 
pearance, and so forth, devoted to the 
work of the department or based on offi- 
cial information not yet a matter of 
general knowledge. 

Sixth, in carrying out the provisions 
of law, I will apply Government-wide 
standards to the continuance of prop- 
erty holdings by appointees to the exec- 
utive branch. The law prohibits any 
conflict of the public and private in- 
terests of employees of the Government. 
The Senate, in the exercise of its power 
of confirmation, has taken the lead in 
requiring that Presidential appointees 
sell their property holdings in cases 
where retention of property might re- 
sult in such a conflict of interest. The 
problem of property ownership by Ex- 
ecutive appointees is properly a matter 
of continuing congressional concern, 
and I welcome the initiative taken by 
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the Jackson Subcommittee on Conflict 
of Interest. At the same time, the ex- 
ecutive branch has an obligation to in- 
sure that its appointees live up to the 
highest standard of behavior. It is to 
carry out this responsibility that I will 
apply general standards governing the 
ownership of property by Presidential 
appointees—standards which will in- 
sure that no conflict of interest can 
exist. It is my hope that these regula- 
tions will aid the Senate in the uni- 
form exercise of its own responsibility. 
IV. THE ADMINISTRATION OF ETHICAL 
STANDARDS 

Criminal statutes and Presidential 
orders, no matter how carefully con- 
ceived or meticulously drafted, cannot 
hope to deal effectively with every 
problem of ethical behavior of conflict 
of interest. Problems arise in infinite 
variation. They often involve subtle 
and difficult judgments, judgments 
which are not suited to generalization 
or Government-wide application: And 
even the best of statutes or regulations 
will fail of their purpose if they are 
not vigorously and wisely administered. 

Therefore I am instructing each Cabi- 
net member and agency head to issue 
regulations designed to maintain high 
moral and ethical standards within his 
own department. These regulations will 
adapt general principles to the particu- 
lar problems and activity of each 
agency. To aid in the administration 
of these regulations each agency will 
establish an ad hoc committee to serve 
in an advisory capacity on ethical 
problems as they arise. 

Although such agency regulation is 
essential, it cannot be allowed to dissolve 
into a welter of conflicting and haphaz- 
ard rules and principles throughout the 
Government. Regulation of ethical con- 
duct must be coordinated in order to 
insure that all employees are held to 
the same general standards of conduct. 

Therefore I intend to designate, in the 
Executive Office of the President, a single 
officer charged with responsibility for 
coordinating ethics administration and 
reporting directly to the President. This 
officer will: 

Prepare, for Presidential proclama- 
tion, general regulations as needed; 

Develop methods of informing Govern- 
ment personnel about ethical standards; 

Conduct studies and accumulate ex- 
perience leading to more effective regu- 
lation of ethical conduct, including the 
formulation of rules in areas which are 
not yet regulated, such as Government 
use of outside advisers and the contract- 
ing of Government services to private 
institutions or firms; and 

Clear and coordinate agency regula- 
tions to assure consistent executive 
policy. 

Such an officer will not only provide 
central responsibility for coherent reg- 
ulation, but will be a means through 
which the influence of the Presidency 
can be exerted in this vital field. 

Vv. CONCLUSION 

Ultimately, high ethical standards can 
be maintained only if the leaders of Gov- 
ernment provide a personal example of 
dedication to the public service—and ex- 
ercise their leadership to develop in all 










































































Government employees an increasing 
sensitivity to the ethical and moral con- 
ditions imposed by public service. Their 
own conduct must be above reproach. 
And they must go beyond the imposition 
of general regulations to deal with indi- 
vidual problems as they arise—offering 
informal advice and personal considera- 
tion. It will often be difficult to assess 
the propriety of particular actions. In 
such subtle cases honest disclosure will 
often be the surest solution, for the pub- 
lic will understand good faith efforts to 
avoid improper use of public office when 
they are kept informed. 

I realize, too, that perhaps the gravest 
responsibility of all rests upon the office 
of President. No President can excuse 
or pardon the slightest deviation from 
irreproachable standards of behavior on 
the part of any member of the executive 
branch. For his firmness and deter- 
mination is the ultimate source of public 
confidence in the Government of the 
United States. And there is no consider- 
ation that can justify the undermining 
of that confidence. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 27, 1961. 





INVESTIGATE AND STUDY SAFETY 
OF DESIGN OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
USED IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state- 
ment made by me before the House 
Rules Committee, in favor of House 
Resolution 58, to authorize the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to investigate and study safety of design 
of motor vehicles used in interstate 
commerce, April 27, 1961: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, no other development of the 20th 
century has altered our lives as much as 
the 60-odd-million automobiles, buses, and 
trucks in use throughout the United States 


‘today. 


Frequently one sees more traffic on the 
streets of our cities than on the sidewalks. 
The patterns of family life have been revo- 
lutionizged by the motorcar. Massive sur- 
gery is being performed on our larger com- 
munities to cure the congestion caused by 
the automobile and to save these areas from 
suffocation. 

Iam puzzled by the general apathy toward 
@ problem that is becoming worse, day by 
day. The automobile is a vehicle that has 
brought great personal and economic bene- 
fits to the American people, but in the hands 
of careless people it has killed a million 
persons and has injured many millions of 
others within a few decades. Unless some- 
one we know is involved in an automobile 
accident, or it takes place in our own com- 
munity, most of us are curiously indifferent 
to the mounting total of deaths and in- 
juries caused by the automobile. 

These accidents are seldom traced to me- 
chanical failures. Human carelessness is 
the root of the problem. But, in order to 
protect negligent drivers and their innocent 
victims from this slaughter, it is impera- 
tive that the manufacturers pay less atten- 
tion to style and beauty and excessive horse- 
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power, and more attention to built-in safety 
devices for the protection of the general 
public. 

There are standards provided by law to 
make certain that the manufacturers of 
ships and trains and planes meet strict con- 
struction requirements to guarantee maxi- 
mum safety, and to protect “those aboard” 
in the event of an accident. With the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, however, we leave it 
largely to his judgment and discretion. 

In the highly competitive market of auto- 
mobile production, it is understandable but 
not excusable, that no manufacturer will 
price himself out of business just to pro- 
vide safety devices in the construction of his 
cars and as a matter of conscientious con- 
cern for the public when his competitors 
fail to go along with him. 

Tests have been made proving that certain 
changes in design and construction will sub- 
stantially reduce deaths and injuries caused 
by collisions and loss of control. 

But until we have Federal laws that will 
require all manufacturers to incorporate 
such practical safety devices in the design 
and construction of motor vehicles, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans will suffer crip- 
pling injuries or death, due in part, to the 
negligence of their own Government. 

in order to measure up to our responsi- 
bilities regarding this problem, I earnestly 
request approval of House Resolution 58: “To 
authorize the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to investigate and study 
safety of design of motor vehicles used in 
interstate commerce.” 





INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOY- 
MENT AGAINST PERSONS 40 OR 
MORE YEARS OF AGE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
statement made by me before the House 
Rules Committee on House Resolution 
57, “To provide that the Committee on 
Education and Labor shall conduct in- 
vestigation and study of discrimination 
in employment against persons forty or 
more years of age,” April 27, 1961: 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Rules 
Committee, there is an invisible barrier to 
the reemployment of workers over 40 years 
of age. Employers, in taking on new help, 
are very careful to avoid any sign that they 
are in fact, discriminating against appli- 
cants because of age. But, during the inter- 
view, when the time comes to ask the casual 
question, “How old are you?” the older job 
seeker experiences a sinking sensation be- 
fore he answers. The personnel officer is 
polite when, at the end of the interview, he 
says: “Sorry, but we have no opening for a 
man of your ability and experience. How- 
ever, we shall place your application on file.” 

The inactive file. 

In all searching discussion of hard-cofe 
unemployment, its causes and its possible 
remedies, there is little mention made of 
this well-concealed discrimination against 
the older man who is seeking a job. 

That jobs in general have been gradually 
shrinking in established industries, in spite 
of our growing population, and in spite of 
the job opportunities created by the new 
manufacturing and service industries, is a 
fact that is beginning to dawn upon our na- 
tional consciousness. 
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This is due to automation, or the replace- 
ment of workers by automatic labor-saving 
machinery. 

As a result of the survey made by Con- 

HoLuanpD, of Pennsylvania, at the 

of Congressman Powe.t., chairman 

of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD on 

April 13, 1961, the following displacement of 

workers as a result of automation was dis- 

closed, among many other examples in that 
report. 

Textiles: One man who used to operate 4 
looms, today operates 30 looms. Between 
1947-59, production jobs decreased 38 
percent; production output increased 5 per- 
cent; productivity per man-hour increased 
almost 70 percent. (Between 1946 and 1957, 
717 textile mills in this country were liqui- 
dated, and 325,000 people lost their jobs. I 
know, from direct observation of this de- 
cline, that many of the displaced textile 
workers who were 40 years of age and older, 
were never able to find jobs in other 
industries.) 

Between 1956-60, sales of General 
Electric increased by $259.5 million, but 
40,000 workers lost their jobs. 

In the steel industry, 250,000 workers to- 
day are doing the work of 500,000 who were 
employed 12 years ago. 

Four hundred thousand coal miners of 10 
years ago have been replaced by machinery, 
and the remaining 200,000 miners work part 
time. 

In a Ford plant at Cleveland, 1 unit does 
more than 600 different operations. Within 
1 hour it turns out 100 engine blocks. 

Between 1955-60, telephone business in- 
creased 25 percent, but employment of com- 
munication workers decreased by 33,000 jobs. 

The US. Department of Labor, in its re- 
port; “Manpower—Challenge of the 1960's,” 
reaches that section dealing with the place 
of older workers in our economy, and con- 
cludes that the facts point to “the need to 
eliminate discrimination in hiring on the 
basis of age.” 

This is particularly true when a plant 
where a man has worked for a number of 
years goes out of business. To get a job 
in another industry, he needs retraining 
but there are few facilities for this, and in- 
dustry does not wish to take on this re- 
sponsibility. Furthermore, industry has a 
bias against hiring the older worker, be- 
cause of company pension and insurance 
complications. 

I claim that this is a self-defeating policy 
on the part of employers who do discrimi- 
nate, because they deny to their enterprises 
the greater skill, experience, and reliability 
of the older worker who applies for a job. 

We have only to look about the world to 
see that social and economic justice are 
goals in the organization of human society 
that cannot be neglected. 

Employers are too cautious to say: “Our 
only purpose is to make a good product, 
or provide a satisfactory service and to make 
a profit, and it is not our responsibility to 
give equal consideration to the hiring of 
applicants over 40.” 

But if there is such hidden discrimination, 
which bars older workers from employment, 
I believe that it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to determine the extent and the 
effect of these practices as a basis for cor- 
rective legislation. 

I appear in support of House Resolution 
57, to authorize the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of discrimi- 
nation in employment and employment op- 
portunities against persons 40 or more years 
of age. 

We are faced with an insidious practice 
that will exclude more and more people 
from the and the right to se- 
cure self-supporting employment in the 
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prime of their working years—unless we 
get at the facts that will enable us to elimi- 
nate or mitigate the effects of job discrimi- 
nation at 40. 





INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I have *o- 
day introduced a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide that in- 
come from stock or stock options issued 
or granted in whole or in part for serv- 
ices rendered should be treated as ordi- 
nary income. 

Under the present law, top executives 
of many corporations in America are 
enjoying the privilege of reduced taxa- 
tion because the greater part of their 
income from employment can be treated 
as a capital gain instead of ordinary 
income. Through this device they are 
able to reap a special advantage in sub- 
stantial tax free income. This device 
gives this privileged group an unfair ad- 
vantage at the expense of the rest of the 
taxpayers. It should be promptly put 
to a stop. 





INVESTIGATIONS OF TITLE I 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WAL- 
TER). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RyYAn] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 10 years the title I housing program 
has often betrayed the very purposes for 
which it was established. 

Instead of building housing for low- 
and middle-income families, the billion- 
dollar title I program has often become a 
Government-sponsored means to a “fast 
buck” for windfallers, chiselers, and 
profiteers. And all too often over the 
last decade title I has, in fact, hindered 
rather than helped the American citizens 
who are so desperately in need of decent 
low- and middle-income housing in our 
urban centers. 

It is perhaps the saddest of all com- 
mentaries that in New York City terms 
such as “urban renewal” and “urban re- 
development” have become terms of dis- 
repute, and communities throughout the 
city fear the hour when title I planners 
cast an eye their way. 

After a decade of betrayal, it is time 
Congress find out first why title I has 
served profits—not people—and second, 
whether the title I program can, in fact, 
meet the needs of our great but aging 
cities. This investigation must look to- 
ward remedial legislation. 

Although investigations have been sug- 
gested for years, and some specific proj- 
ects have even been examined, no 
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complete investigation has ever been 
seriously undertaken. Such an investi- 
gation is long overdue. 

Therefore, as a Member of Congress 
from New York City, I am taking the 
step of introducing the first, as far as I 
know, House resolution calling for a full, 
open, and complete investigation of the 
title I situation. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the text of my resolution at this point in 
the REcorp. 


Resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of the operation of 
the slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram in New York City and the other 
major cities of the United States 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the operation of the slum 
clearance and urban renewal program under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 in the 
major cities of the United States. Such 
Investigation and study shall embody a de- 
tailed analysis and evaluation of the prob- 
lems faced by such program in the various 
cities, the extent to which the benefits con- 
templated by the program are actually be- 
ing achieved, and the best methods by which 
such problems can be overcome and such 
benefits realized; and shall include consid- 
eration of the effect of the program upon 
small business enterprises and the extent to 
which such enterprises are being adequately 
compensated under the program for expenses 
and losses (including loss of goodwill) re- 
sulting from their displacement and reloca- 
tion. In the conduct of such investigation 
and study the committee shall give particu- 
lar attention to the manner in which the 
slum clearance and urban renewal program 
is being carried out in New York City, the 
special problems which it faces there, and 
the causes and cures of the abuses (such as 
the construction of luxury dwellings in- 
stead of low- and middle-income housing 
in the redevelopment of cleared areas, the 
failure of the local authorities to make ade- 
quate provision for the relocation of dis- 
placed families, and the failure of such 
authorities to complete the clearing of such 
areas before placing the land in the hands 
of redevelopers) which are occurring in the 
operation of such program in that city. 

For the purpose of carrying out this res- 
olution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, including any Commonwealth 
or possession thereof whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary; except that neither the 
committee nor any subcommittee thereof 
may sit while the House is meeting unless 
special leave to sit shall have been obtained 
from the House. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

The committee shall report to the House as 
soon as practicable during the present Con- 
gress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
for legislative and other action as it deems 
advisable. Any such report which is made 
when the House is not in session shall be 
filed with the Clerk of the House. 


More than a decade has passed since 
the enactment of the Housing Act of 
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1949. Yet today one of the major prob- 
lems facing our cities is the lack of de- 
cent safe living accommodations for low- 
and middle-income families. This is 
perhaps the maior problem facing the 
city of New York. Testimony before the 
Congress by mayors, legislators, and 
others representing many States and 
cities reveals a similar urban housing 
problem across the Nation. 

In general, we have public housing for 
low-income groups. We have luxury 
housing for high-income groups, built 
by private developers both with and 
without title I. But we have nothing 
in between for the middle-income citi- 
zen, the average, urban dweller. 

Obviously, if we are to keep the 
heterogeneous neighborhoods which are 
the essence of vital, prosperous cities, 
immediate action must be taken to pro- 
vide true middle-income housing. 


As proposed under the Housing Act 
of 1949, title I urban renewal programs 
are supposed to provide decent, safe, 
standard housing in a suitable living 
environment, for every American family. 

The act set forth this congressional 
declaration of national housing policy: 


The Congress hereby declares that the 
general welfare and security of the Nation 
and the health and living standards of its 
people require housing production and re- 
lated community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other inade- 
quate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realiza- 
tion as soon as feasible of the goal of a 
decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family, thus 
contributing to the development and rede- 
velopment of communities and to the ad- 
vancement of the growth, wealth, and the 
security of the Nation. The Congress fur- 
ther declares that such production is 
necessary to enable the housing industry to 
make its full contribution toward an econ- 
omy of maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power, 


In the hearings on the bill the then 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Ad- 
ministrator, Raymond M. Foley, testified: 


I should like to emphasize the fact that 
eliminating slum and blighted areas and 
making the land therein available for re- 
development cannot be separated from the 
necessity for providing the housing neces- 
sary for the families now living in the slums. 
Any slum clearance program which fails to 
assure adequate rehousing for these families 
will be merely aggravating their problems 
and forcing them into even worse conditions. 
Such a shortsighted policy would impose 
unusual hardship on families of minority 
races who comprise a considerable portion 
of our slum population and for whom the 
problems of relocation are particularly 
difficult.* 


The report of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency states: 


Your committee wishes to emphasize that 
the primary justification for Federal assist- 
ance for this purpose is the improvement 
of housing conditions for urban families. 
(H. Rept. No. 590, 81st Cong., p. 16). 


1U.8. Congress. House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Housing Act of 
1949. Hearings Before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, April-May 1949. 
(81st Cong., Ist sess.), Washington, US. 
Government Printing Office, 1949, p. 46. 
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The assistance provided localities 
through land cost writedown was de- 
signed to provide a variety of housing, 
particularly for moderate-income and 
low-income families. It was not in- 
tended for upper-income groups nor was 
it intended exclusively for low-income 
families. The Housing Act of 1937 and 
title If of the act of 1949 sought to pro- 
vide housing for low-income families. 

Title I was intended to provide a means 
to combine the efforts of private indus- 
try and public housing authorities to 
redevelop slum areas and blighted city 
neighborhoods. At the same time, it 
was to provide suitable living accom- 
modations for all American families who 
could not afford luxury housing. 

As originally conceived, title I projects 
in New York City were supposed to 
develop predominantly middle-income 
housing. 

This has not been true in practice. 

Rental projects subsidized by title I 
writedown in land costs are renting any- 
where from $40 to $246 per room per 
month. In New York City the mean rent 
per room for 11 title I projects is $44.77. 
Such rentals can hardly accommodate 
middle-income families. According to 
an exhaustive New York State study, 
middle-income rentals should range 
from about $17 to $29 per room per 
month, not from $40 to nearly $250. 

Obviously, when title I is used for such 
luxury housing, accommodating the dis- 
placed, low-income site tenants is com- 
pletely out of the question. Instead, they 
are all too often driven to worse slums. 

In the northern section of the 20th 
Congressional District, we have a title I 


project which is not yet completed after 
10 years. It is now known as Park West 
Village. Originally it was called Man- 
hattantown. The cperation of this 
project was so improper that it became 
known as the Manhattantown scandal. 

The Manhattantown scandal shocked 


New York City. For years thousands of 
site tenants lived in untold misery while 
the sponsors milked the property with- 
out even starting to build. Finally, after 
repeated newspaper exposures and a re- 
port by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the city forced out the 
original sponsors and turned the project 
over to Webb & Knapp headed by Wil- 
liam Zeckendortf. . 

Instead of building middle-income 
housing Webb & Knapp produced luxury 
housing. Today rents are $49 per room 
and up. 

The original sponsors, who had al- 
ready cleared $600,000 were awarded 
with a half-million dollars a year on the 
Webb & Knapp profits. 

After the Wall Street Journal inter- 
viewed Mr. Zeckendorf, it reported that 
he “also predicts profits of $1.5 million a 
year from the 2,522 apartments plus 
shopping center Park West Village, on 
New York’s upper West Side, just off 
Central Park, after the project is com- 
pleted in 1960.” 

“That is equal to all the cash we put 
in it,” said Mr. Zeckendorf. 

Let us look at the Washington Square 
Village development in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. This title I project cost the city 
and the Federal Government $15 million 
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in subsidies: Apartments rent for up to 
$246 per room per month, and pent- 
houses for $6,000 each per year. 

In a press release, the sponsors adver- 
tised that their slum clearance project 
had facilities “to separate the Rolls- 
Royces from the Cadillacs.” 

Title I apparently is not helping to 
achieve the avowed purpose of the Con- 
gress in setting up the program—a de- 
cent home for every American family. 
We must find out why. 

Congress must determine what per- 
centage of low- and middle-income site 
tenant families actually have benefited 
from title I—and what percentage, de- 
spite their theoretical priority on ac- 
commodations they cannot possibly af- 
ford, have been driven to worse slums. 

Congress must determine if title I 
moneys are, and should continue to be, 
spent on luxury housing like Washing- 
ton Square Village and the contemplated 
Cadman Plaza with its small rooms and 
high rents, a project that can be built 
without Federal subsidies. 

Now I turn to another area of abuse 
which has never been adequately ex- 
plained: the selection and qualification 
of title I project sponsors. 

Time and again in New York City un- 
qualified sponsors of questionable back- 
ground and experience have been se- 
lected to develop vast title I projects. 

In the past, slum landlords, wind- 
fallers, influence boys, and chiselers in- 
fested the program. Again only re- 
peated public disclosures made the city 
act in 1960 to abolish the mayor’s slum 
clearance committee, which had admin- 
istered the program. 

When billions of dollars in public sub- 
sidies are spent, the public has a right 
to know how the discredited sponsors 
were selected, who was responsible for 
their selection, and if they are now spon- 
soring or in a position to sponsor future 
projects. 

To admit that an associate of gang- 
sters was selected as a title I sponsor, 
and then not explain who was respon. 
sible for this selection, does not answer 
the question. 

To admit that a notorious slum land- 
lord was selected to sponsor a title I 
project, and then drop him after he is 
exposed by alert newspapers and citi- 
zens, does not answer the question. 

We should know how and why wind- 
fallers, unqualified people with political 
influence, and incompetents have made 
fortunes from human misery on slum 
clearance sites in New York City. Only 
after getting such information, can we 
find ways to make certain such things 
will not happ7n again. 

Probably the most critical phase of re- 
development is relocation. If urban 
renewal is to provide decent living ac- 
commodations for people living in sub- 
standard or slum housing, then reloca- 
tion is a most important part of the pro- 
gram. Relocation practices and policies 
impinge directly on the people—both 
residential and commercial tenants— 
affected by slum clearance programs. 

The importance of relocation was rec- 
ognized in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency report which recommended the 
provisions which were incorporated in 
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the statute (42 U.S.C.A. 1455(c)). The 
committee report stated: 

In the first place, the bill clearly recog- 
nizes that the clearance of slums and the 
provision of decent housing for families who 
live in them are inseparable. Any slum 
clearance which fails to assure adequate 
housing for the families who presently live 
in slums would be merely forcing them into 
worse conditions. This applies with par- 
ticular force to families of minority races 
for whom the problems of relocation are 
particularly difficult. 

The slum clearance program, therefore, is 
set in the context of a bill which has as one 
of its major purposes the provision of ade- 
quate housing for families. ‘There are, in 
addition, three specific safeguards. First, the 
extension of Federal financial aid to a local 
public agency for slum clearance is pro- 
hibited unless a feasible method is provided 
for the temporary relocation of families dis- 
placed from project areas and unless per- 
manent housing has been or is being pro- 
vided for them either in the project areas 
or elsewhere. The permanent housing must 
consist of decent, safe, and sanitary dwell- 
ings which are located in areas not generally 
less desirable in regard to public and com- 
mercial facilities and which are available 
at rents and prices within the financial 
means of displaced families (ibid., p. 16). 


Relocation procedure is different in 
New York City than the rest of the coun- 
try. In New York City the sponsor of 
the project has the responsibility for 
relocation and demolition. Usually in 
other cities the sponsor does not take 
possession until after the tenants are 
moved and the buildings demolished. 
The municipality has the responsibility 
for relocation. 

The result of leaving relocation to pri- 
vate sponsors has been unsatisfactory, 
and scores of site tenants have suffered 
needlessly. People have been forced into 
worse housing conditions. The uprooted 
have wandered like nomads from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood, one step ahead 
of the bulldozer. 

In the context of citywide housing 
needs and rehabilitation plans, there 
should be a relocation plan which fits 
the needs of the project area and pro- 
vides proper housing accommodations 
for all residents at rents they can afford. 
Furthermore, the emphasis of urban re- 
newal plans should be on conservation 
and rehabilitation with a minimum of 
demolition so that there will be no more 
mass relocation. 

Congress must determine if relocation 
procedures have been carried out in ac- 
cordance with the intent and purpose of 
the law, and what should be done to 
make sure that they are so carried out 
in the future. 

This brings me to another point: For 
some unknown reason, the Urban Re- 
newal Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency has not re- 
leased its statistical data on relocation 
numbers and procedures since its report 
for the period ending December 1957— 
more than 3 years ago. These data 
should be published—it is information 
which should be available to the public 
and to the Congress which is responsible 
for the program. The reason for the 
veil of secrecy surrounding this lack of 
disclosure should be investigated. It 
leads me to believe that the picture has 
not changed appreciably since the pe- 
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riod ending December 1957. Let me cite 
the situation in the United States as 
reported at that time: 

First. There were 138,171 families in- 
yolved in the relocation program. 

Second. Eighty thousand of these fam- 
ilies were eligible for public housing. 
This gives you a picture of the volume 
of families requiring low-cost relocation 
housing. 

Third. One hundred eight thousand 
four hundred and eighty-nine units were 
proposed in the redevelopment programs 
as of that period. But most of the fami- 
lies were not eligible to relocate back into 
the areas from which they were dis- 
placed. Why? Because most of the 
housing supply would be too expensive 
for them to afford. 

This was the picture as we entered 
1958. At this time, some 894 urban re- 
newal projects have been inaugurated, 
involving displacements for several 
thousand families. 

We must find out what, if anything, 
urban renewal has done for the thou- 
sands of families displaced, whether they 
are housed in decent, safe, sanitary 
housing, or whether they have been 
forced to overcrowd other areas, thus 
unwillingly promoting rather than alle- 
viating urban blight. 

Another failure of the title I program 
has been the practice of building projects 
in a patchwork pattern without overall 
planning. 

Although the law requires a finding 
before approval that a proposed project 
“conforms to the master plan,” the truth 
is that in New York City there is no 
master plan. The result has been a 
patchwork pattern of urban renewal. 
The effect of one project is often the 
deterioration of an adjacent neighbor- 
hood caused by the influx and over- 
crowding of persons displaced by the 
project. 

The function of urban planning 
should be removed from private spon- 
sors whose principal concern is in 
maximizing profits. In the past spon- 
sors have decided where it would be 
advantageous to build a subsidized proj- 
ect and then proceeded to obtain the 
approval of various city agencies. 

Comprehensive master plans are nec- 
essary, and they should be based on an 
evaluation of citywide housing needs 
after consultation with residents of the 
communities affected. Where real mas- 
ter plans do not exist, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency should no longer 
indulge in the fiction that they do. 

Congress must determine if title I 
projects have been proposed for areas 
most in need of urban renewal and if 
cities actually have master plans, and if 
not, why not. 

Beyond investigating the failures in 
administering the program—high cost 
housing, incompetent sponsorship, im- 
proper relocation procedures, inade- 
quate city planning—Congress should 
study whether the title I program is 
designed to meet the need. 

New York City provides a graphic ex- 
ample of how title I has failed to elimi- 
nate slums and provide the necessary 
housing. 

New York’s housing shortage is today 
conservatively estimated at more than 
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400,000 units; the same shortage as was 
shown by the 1950 census. There is 
general agreement among officials of the 
city that an annual construction rate of 
45,000 to 50,000 in new accommodations 
is needed. Yet, an average of only 
20,000 to 25,000 units, including title I 
units, have been constructed each year. 

Between 1949 and 1959, a total of 
350,000 dwelling units were completed in 
the city. Between 1954 and 1959, about 
135,000 of these units were constructed, 
but only 20 percent—most of this in pub- 
lic housing—-could be considered low- or 
middle-income housing. Demolitions are 
largely low-rent; but, as I have pointed 
out, the new housing, with the exception 
of public housing, is in the luxury class. 
Most of the new urban renewal housing 
in New York City rents for $50 a room or 
more. Private capital is not building 
housing for people who need it. 

In April 1958, the New York City 
Planning Commission conducted an 
analysis of new rental projects, including 
title I, in the inventory as of that date. 
The analysis revealed that the rental 
range of these new projects was $75 to 
$325 per month for units generally too 
small for family occupancy. In all of 
the New York boroughs monthly rents 
for new rental units ranged between $75 
to $175 per month. Only 16 percent of 
the new private dwelling units completed 
in Manhattan in the first quarter of 1958 
were available at rents below $125 a 
month, and only 12 percent were avail- 
able in this price range in the remaining 
boroughs of the city. This does not pro- 
vide housing for low-income and middle- 
income families. 

Perhaps at this point it should be 
noted that there is a considerable varia- 
tion of opinion as to what constitutes 
low- and middle-income housing. This 
is understandable, in view of the diver- 
sification of costs and living standards 
from city to city, and section to section. 
Nevertheless, within each particular area 
there is a distinct difference between 
low-cost housing and luxury-type hous- 
ing. There is a group of families in 
every community whose incomes are too 
high for public housing, but not high 
enough for the high-priced accommoda- 
tions which private developers find it 
most profitable to build. 

After an exhaustive study, the New 
York State Task Force on Middle Income 
Housing concluded that middle-income 
housing constitutes the housing with 
rentals or cooperative housing charges 
that are above the cost of public hous- 
ing but below that offered by private 
enterprise with no Government help. 

More specifically, the task force found, 
it is rental housing with rentals ranging 
from $17 to $29 a month per rental room, 
or cooperatives with a $300 to $850 sales 
price per room and the same $17 to $29 
per month room rental carrying charges. 

The task force further concluded that 
unaided private enterprise, despite the 
best efforts of capable developers and 
builders, cannot be built at the present 
at a rental rate of less than $30 to $40 
per rental month per room, depending 
upon the type of construction and cen- 
tral location. 

It is clear, therefore, that in New York 
City, with the high cost of construction 
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and financing, urban renewal private 
housing at rents ranging up to $325 per 
month is primarily for upper-income 
families and does not house those most 
in need. 

Congress must determine if the title 
I program has added to the total num- 
ber of housing units available. Has the 
supply of housing increased in our cities? 
Are more people being housed or fewer? 
Is title I helping to solve, or make worse, 
the whole housing situation? 

If the citizens of the United States 
are to pay the costs of renewing and re- 
vitalizing the Nation’s urban centers, 
then the majority of the citizens should 
reap the benefits—not a minority of 
high-income families and investors and 
developers. 

Some of the most vocal antagonists of 
Government aid to housing in the form 
of low-rent public housing are the very 
ones who benefit from the aid which 
makes urban renewal possible. And they 
are largely responsible for a valid criti- 
cism of urban renewal programs—thai 
redeveloped areas house the very poor in 
public housing and the very rich in lux- 
ury apartments. 

For more than a decade title I, tax 
funds, the condemnation powers of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government have 
too often served not people, not the poor, 
not the needy—but those who keep 
Cadillacs and those who need special 
space for their Rolls Royce automobiles; 
and they have too often served not to 
increase the amount of housing avail- 
able but to yield million-dollar-a-year 
profits. 

Whether or not a Member of Congress 
agrees with the concept of Government 
aid to make available more private hous- 
ing in the low- and middle-income 
ranges, every thinking Member of this 
body must realize that we cannot afford 
to abandon the cities to the rich and the 
poor. We must make the cities—the 
nerve centers of our progress and our 
life as a nation—desirable places in 
which to live, work, and play. We can- 
not do so if we do not redevelop our 
worn-out neighborhoods to accommo- 
date a cross section of the population. 

This urban renewal can do; this is 
what urban renewal was intended to do; 
this is what the federally supported pro- 
gram must do. This is what the Con- 
gress of the United States must see is 
done. 





FURTHER MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Further messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 





ESCAPE CLAUSE OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BaiLeyi, 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, nearly 2 
weeks ago the administration of the es- 
cape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act came under strong criticism in this 
House. Some 15 Members expressed 



























































































themselves as dissatisfied with the Trade 
Agreements Act, principally because of 
the failure of the escape clause to carry 
out the purpose for which it was enacted 
by Congress in 1951. 

Last week about 70 Members called at- 
tention to the plight of the textile and 
other industries in the face of relentless 
low-cost import competition. The escape 
clause has failed to come to the rescue 
of the many industries that have come 
under heavy pressure from imports. 

Little wonder that the tide of opposi- 
tion to the trade agreements program is 
rising. ‘The continuing failure of the 
remedy to provide relief, such as has 
been promised many times, will turn this 
tide of opposition into a torrent that 
may sweep the whole program away. 

Mr. Speaker, the treatment of the es- 
cape clause by its administrators com- 
pletely escapes my understanding. The 
purpose of the clause is certainly clear 
and simple enough. It is nothing more 
nor less than that of providing added 
protection by way of a tariff increase 
or an import quota if an industry or a 
segment of it is seriously injured or 
threatened by increased imports result- 
ing in part from a previous tariff reduc- 
tion. This simply means that a mis- 
take was made when the tariff was cut, 
either by cutting it at all or by cutting 
too deeply; or that developments un- 
foreseen at the time led to heavier im- 
ports than anticipated; and that to 
correct such error or effects of the un- 
foreseen developments, relief should be 
extended to domestic producers suffering 
from the increased imports. 

This relief could take the form of 
withdrawing the concession so that the 
previous duty would be restored; or mod- 
ifying the concession by restoring a part 
of the duty cut. The relief could also 
take the form of an import quota, or a 
tariff quota, under which a higher rate 
would apply to all imports in excess of 
a stated quantity. 

The whole question revolves around 
the fact of serious injury or threat of 
such injury. The remedy for such in- 
jury or threat, will then be a question 
of what it would take to bring relief. 

The law lays down certain criteria to 
be considered by the Tariff Commission, 
which is the agency set up by Congress 
to give it assistance in carrying out its 
responsibility for regulating foreign 
commerce and making the tariff. 

The intent of the law is clear. The 
yery purpose of an escape clause in a 
trade agreement is to provide a way out 
when unintended results occur after an 
agreement is made. 

May I ad lib at this point to say that 
I happen to be the author of the escape 
cluase written into the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1951. It seeks to undo an 
injustice or an inequity. This purpose 
has been supported by the executive 
branch itself in numerous statements. 

The countries that are parties to our 
trade agreements also fully understand 
the purpose of the escape clause. 

What then is the difficulty? 

Mr. Speaker, I think this will be found 
to be twofold. The worst bottleneck, or 
call it the worst stumbling block, has 
been the White House. From the re- 
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sults of the escape clause cases it would 
be reasonable to conclude that the White 
House has not been in sympathy with 
it in spite of the successive Presidential 
statements. These have been made re- 
peatedly in the past 27 years to the ef- 
fect that the trade agreements program 
was not to jeopardize or seriously injure 
American industry. 

This means that something has been 
interposing itself between Presidential 
promises and Presidential performance. 
I do not think we have very far to look to 
find the culprit. The State Department 
makes a recommendation on every escape 
clause recommendation that goes to the 
White House from the Tariff Commis- 
sion. That is where the Presidential 
promises to the American public and to 
the Congress are scuttled. Let the State 
Department deny it if they can. 

The result has been an overwhelming 
rejection of Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations at the White House. Since 
1950 the President has turned down two 
cases out of every three sent to him by 
the Commission. This does not repre- 
sent compliance with the promises and 
assurances given over the years. 

I said that the difficulty is twofold. I 
should say that in the past 2 years the 
difficulty has been double-barreled; be- 
cause the majority of the Tariff Com- 
mission has accepted the State Depart- 
ment view. Since January 1959, or in 
more than 2 years, only two recom- 
mendations have come out of the Tariff 
Commission; and of these two, one was 
an equally split decision. The other one, 
accepted by the President, was on a 
minor item of commerce—cotton type- 
writer ribbon cloth. During that same 
period the Commission failed to find in- 
jury in 22 cases; 16 of these negative 
decisions were unanimous. 

The net outcome under the escape 
clause in the past 27 months stands as 
follows: 


IO, 2 Se otmnngrain aso agnnene 24 
No injury found by Tariff Commission 
te ey a 22 
Pagary Towne —. ose i Sod 5 Sh teed ccd 2 
Accepted by President..............---. 1 
Rejected by President...........-------. 1 


In the 2 cases in which injury was 
found by the Commission one was unani- 
mous; the other was a 2-2 decision. 

Of the total of 24 cases processed by 
the Commission in the past 27 months 
injury was indeed found by two members 
in 7 cases and by four members in one 
case, for a total of 8 cases. In 6 of these 
8 cases the vote was, however, 4-2 in the 
negative. A finding of injury must be by 
a majority or a tie vote if the case is to 
go to the President. 

In summary, the majority of the Com- 
mission found no injury in 22 out of 24 
cases since January 1959. 

This represents an almost complete 
plugging of the escape clause. 

The question arises, Why do we bother 
to legislate? Is Congress to be taken 
so lightly that its intent can be nullified 
by legalisms and hair-splitting inter- 
pretations that make a mockery of the 
clear intent and spirit of the law? 

In the most recent case, one having 
to do with tennis rackets and frames, the 
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majority of the Commission voted to 
dismiss the case. The vote was 4 to 2. 

It is desirable that the Congress look 
into what is happening to its law, the 
escape clause. Something is happening 
that makes of Congress a mere bystander 
rather than the regulator of our foreign 
commerce. 

Let me quote from the minority find- 
ing in the tennis rackets case. This will 
throw some needed light on the trouble 
with the escape clause: 

Between 1956 and 1960 imports of tennis 
rackets and frames increased 127 percent 
whereas domestic production declined 21 
percent and sales of domestic rackets fell 
14 percent. In 1960 imports were equivalent 
to 204 percent of domestic production, com- 
pared with 71 percent of domestic output in 
1956. In 1960 domestic producers supplied 
only 33 percent of total U.S. consumption 
compared with 57 percent in 1956. Pro- 
ducers’ year-end inventories in both 1959 
and 1960 were substantially higher than in 
other recent years. The number of produc- 
tion workers at domestic plants was 38 per- 
cent less in 1960 than in 1956; over the same 
period man-hours declined 30 percent and 
total wages decreased 19 percent. 


In the face of these facts, the majority 
of the Commission still was unable to 
find that the industry had been seriously 
injured. 

The majority report of the Commis- 
sion, on the other hand, said: 

The investigation was dismissed because 
of the failure of domestic producers to fur- 
nish adequate financial data in respect of 
their operations involving the production 
of tennis rackets and frames. 


Mr. Speaker, the escape clause does not 
confine the occurrence of serious injury 
to the financial conditions of the manu- 
facturers but adds others, some of them 
more important tkan the profit-and-loss 
statements. One of the most important 
of the criteria of injury is reduction in 
employment and production. Another 
important criterion is a decline in the 
proportion of the domestic market sup- 
plied by domestic producers; and there 
are others. 

These elements were ignored by the 
majority of the Commission, presum- 
ably because it was unable to obtain the 
financial data it sought. In this way the 
workers are made to pay the penalty for 
the sins, if any, of the companies. 

The criteria in the escape clause are 
independent of one another. They do 
not all have to be satisfied. If the finan- 
cial condition of the operations cannot 
be ascertained there still remain other 
criteria that, if satisfied, reflect serious 
injury. 

I should also call attention to the 
light that this case throws on the dif- 
ference in treatment of domestic indus- 
try when a peril point finding is made, 
on the one hand, and when an escape 
clause investigation is made, on the 
other. 

Under the peril point finding, which is 
made before a trade agreement is 
entered into, no financial data are called 
for from the industry. This is done only 
under the escape clause. The peril point 
finding is to determine whether a tariff 
can be cut and how much, without caus- 
ing serious injury. The escape clause 
is for the purpose of granting a remedy 
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if the duty had been cut too deeply. It is 
much more difficult to make a case under 
the escape clause than under the peril 
point. 

This is not the fault of the law. It is 
a matter of administration. It should 
actually take more time to find the peril 
point, because there are no guidelines. 
Under the escape clause there are not 
only criteria but a history of experience. 
After a tariff reduction, for example, cer- 
tain things will have happened. Imports 
will perhaps have increased. Domestic 
production may have declined; employ- 
ment may have suffered. These things 
are usually a matter of record and can be 
weighed. Under the peril point on the 
other hand, a forecast is made, subject 
to testing by facts in the future. There 
is no record of performance. Can the 
tariff be cut some specified amount with- 
out causing serious injury? That is the 
question and it is a difficult one; but 
under the administration of the law the 
peril point investigation is not much 
more than a formality. Tariff items are 
run through like cattle through a chute. 

The escape clause is there to correct 
the errors committed by this slipshod 
method of finding the peril point. Last 
summer the Tariff Commission gave 
about 3 months to the hearings on peril 
points on more than 2,000 items. 

Should all of these items come back 
for an escape clause investigation, item 
by item, it would take from 15 to 20 years 
to make the necessary findings by the 
Tariff Commission. 

This is perhaps in part the fault of 
the law, since criteria are not spelled 
out under the peril point. In greater 
part the difference, however, comes 
from attitude toward tariff cutting as 
compared with attitude toward grant- 
ing relief from injury. The freetraders 
strain at the leash to cut tariff but are 
reluctant dragons when it comes to 
providing a remedy under the escape 
clause. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the escape clause has been 
virtually sabotaged by its administra- 
tion. It has been twisted almost be- 
yond recognition. Its purpose, which 
is to give relief when a tariff reduction 
backfires, seems to be forgotten or ig- 
nored. Congress has legislated to no 
avail. We should take a long look be- 
fore we again entrust the executive with 
sO much power; and we should also pay 
more attention to the treatment given 
the laws we pass here by the agencies 
set up by us to administer them, espe- 
cially if the executive branch is not in 
sympathy with the objective of the par- 
ticular law. 

When we give the appointive power to 
the President in a case of this kind we 
weaken the continued hold of the Con- 
gress in a field where we should be su- 
preme under the Constitution, as in the 
regulation of our foreign trade. This 
is all the more reason why we should be 
concerned when the White House over- 
rules the Tariff Commission. 

From the record it looks as if the 
Commission were a creature of the 
Presidency rather than of the Congress. 
They seem to be guided much more, so 
far as the Commission majority is con- 
cerned, by the power that makes the 
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appointments than by the power that 
created the Commission itself. 

This is not a satisfactory state of af- 
fairs; and serious thought should be 
given to changing it. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from West 
Virginia and join with him in his at- 
tempt to aid American labor and busi- 
ness from unfair foreign competition. 
I want especially to call attention to 
the fact that very little has been said 
about the part played by imports in the 
present recession. The deep-thinking 
economists of this country ignore im- 
ports almost completely. 

They succeed in this by deserting their 
position of a few years ago when they 
said that foreign trade was very im- 
portant. Now they suddenly minimize 
the importance of imports. Exports, of 
course, are still important, or must be 
made to appear so. 

How is this effect accomplished? 

Mr. Speaker, the economists’ hand is 
quicker than the public’s eye. His skill 
at manipulation is not to be laughed 
at. Busy people are rather easily fooled 
because they do not have time to ex- 
amine the so-called facts and figures 
that come to them in newspapers or 
over the air. 

When the economist is bent on mini- 
mizing imports he looks for something 
big to compare them with; not some- 
thing sensible. He will not say that the 
imports of tennis rackets have captured 
two-thirds of our market; or that im- 
ports of watches have reduced the num- 
ber of our manufacturers to a total of 
three or four; our sewing machine man- 
ufacturers down to one; or that in one 
industry after another from 10 percent 
to a half of the domestic market has 
been swallowed by imports. That would 
be too shocking. That would hit too 
close for comfort. 

No. When they want to reduce some- 
thing to insignificance they look for 
something gigantic by which to measure. 

In the case of imports they hit on the 
gross national product. This is around 
$500 billion and includes anything that 
you can think of. 

Imports were roughly $15 billion in 
1960. This is a respectable figure by 
any measure. It is twice as high as our 
Federal budget 25 years ago; but if you 
compare it with the distance to the stars 
it pales into insignificance. ‘Therefore, 
by all means, compare it with something 
big if you want to minimize it. So it is 
now the custom to compare our imports 
with the gross national product. Im- 
ports of $15 billion are then only 3 per- 
cent. Now 3 percent is even less than 
savings banks pay on savings deposits 
and that is pretty small. 

If we are to compare what looks like 
peanuts we would do better to compare 
peanuts with peanuts rather than with 
elephants. That would be more honest 
and would put things into better per- 
spective. 

This stratagem of shrinking imports 
in order to minimize their impact may 
go on at the same time that exports are 
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plus of $5 billion over 
other is to say that in 1959 we exported 
40 percent of our wheat, 42 percent of 
our rice, 41 percent of our raw cotton, 
and so forth. 

Both devices make exports look im- 
portant and healthy. At the same time 
they make no mention of the fact that 
in order to sell wheat abroad our Gov- 
ernment subsidizes exports about 65 
cents per bushel, or that raw cotton ex- 
ports are subsidized about 25 percent of 
their value, or about 8 cents per pound. 
They do not add that between cotton 
and wheat exports the U.S. Treasury 
coughed up over $500 million in 1960. 
That would not look good; so the econo- 
mist who believes in free trade, says 
nothing about it. He hopes that the 
busy public will not have time to check 
his facts. 

Now let us look a little more closely 
at this comparison of imports with the 
gross national product. 

So that we will not be comparing 
peanuts with elephants, the first thing 
we should do would be to remove from 
the gross national product, usually 
called the GNP, the fat that is present 
in it but not present in the import 
figures. 

Import values are wholesale values at 
the foreign point of exportation. They 
include none of the middlemen’s mark- 
ups, such as wholesalers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers. The prices are therefore rock- 
bottom. 

The gross national product, as already 
noted, contains many items beside labor, 
materials, and overhead that make up 
the cost of manufactured products. 

For example our gross national prod- 
uct of $503 billion in 1960 included 
$69.7 billion that was taken in by whole- 
sale and retail distributors; $45.1 bil- 
lion in indirect business taxes; $50.2 
billion in payment for services, profes- 
sional and commercial; $43.6 billion of 
depreciation; and other items such as 
Government. enterprises. The grand 
total amounted to $366.3 billion. 

If these items are taken out we are 
left with $143.4 billion as representing 
the value of our manufactures of du- 
rable and nondurable goods, agricultural 
production, forestry, mining, and fishery 
products. 

If we compare imports with that fig- 
ure they come to more than 10 percent. 

Since some of our production expe- 
riences very little import competition, 
such as wheat, raw cotton—because of 
strict import quotas—and until recent 
years, automobiles, steel, and other 
heavy items, import competition with 
other products was necessarily much 
heavier than 10 percent; for that. was 
the average. 

This is not the full story yet, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The $15 billion import figure does not 
tell the whole story of the competitive 
impact delivered by the physical volume 
of goods represented by the $15 billion. 

As already noted, this $15 billion rep- 
resents the price of imports at the point 
of origin, not in the United States. We 
know that generally foreign prices are 
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distinctly below ours. The $15 billion 
figure would grow considerably if the 
goods it represented were valued on the 
American basis. It would jump pos- 
sibly to $25 or $30 billion. 

Let me give an example of this. 

In 1960 the U.S. imports of shirts were 
valued at approximately $14 million. 

Now, in this country the factory cost 
of a shirt would be in the neighborhood 
of $2. 

From this figure it might be calculated 
that the $14 million in imports in 1960 
would have represented only 7 million 
shirts. That would have been the case 
if the Japanese shirts had cost as much 
to produce as American shirts. 

How far this calculation would have 
been wide of the mark can be appre- 
ciated when I tell you that the import 
figures show that the $14 million of im- 
ported shirts paid for 2 million dozen 
shirts or 24 million shirts instead of 7 
million shirts. 

To put it another way, if these 24 mil- 
lion shirts had been made in this coun- 
try their factory value would have been 
$48 million, whereas the imports were 
valued at only $14 million. 

If the 24 million imported shirts dis- 
placed that many American shirts the 
loss to our shirt manufacturers was $48 
million and not $14 million, which was 
the value of imported shirts. 

It goes without saying that not all im- 
ports are as low priced as are the im- 
ports of shirts; but many of them are, 
particularly if they come from the Far 
East 


If our total imports of $15 billion were 
as low priced as the shirts this figure 
would jump to $50 billion in terms of 
domestic goods displaced. 

This is unquestionably an exaggera- 
tion. Some of our imports are composed 
of products that are not produced in this 
country, such as coffee, tea, tin, and so 
forth. Nevertheless that the figure of 
$15 billion would swell to $25 billion in 
terms of American goods displaced would 
not seem too far out of the range of prob- 
ability. 

This would more than swallow the $4 
to $5 billion in the nominal dollar sur- 
plus of our exports in 1960. 

If we look on our exports in terms of 
import values we would have to shrink 
our total export figure. In the case of 
shirts, if we had exported $14 million 
worth, the quantity would have been 
about 7 million shirts compared with 
imports of 24 million shirts for the same 
price. 

Yet, our economists persist without 
sound sense in assuming that if we have 
exports of $15 billion and imports of $15 
billion, our foreign trade is in balance. 
In terms of man-hours worked the im- 
ports would, if produced in this country, 

_far outrun the man-hours required to 
produce the $15 billion in exports. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate what 

_ the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Batriey] has said about the escape clause. 
It has been a full-blown farce so far as 
carrying out the intent of Congress is 
concerned; and it is unrecognizable as 
the instrument that has so frequently 
been referred to by Secretaries of State 
as a remedy against serious injury. 
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I was not aware that the record of the 
Tariff Commission over the past 2 
years was as nearly a complete denial of 
relief as the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Bartey] has stated. Only 
two cases sent to the President out of 
24 is either a miserable record and com- 
pletely unjustified, or American indus- 
try has been badly misled into believing 
that it is seriously injured when it is in 
fact in good shape. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that our 
industries are so anxious to have their 
pleas rejected by the Tariff Commission 
that they keep coming on for more sure 
rebuffs if they do not in all sincerity 
believe that they have a good case. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
something is badly out of kilter and cry- 
ing for correction when the record of 
performance under the escape clause so 
badly flouts the assurances of our sev- 
eral Presidents and more numerous Sec- 
retaries, Under Secretaries and Assist- 
ant Secretaries of State, and other 
Cabinet officials during the past quarter 
century, to the effect that no industry 
was to be seriously hurt by the trade 
agreements program. If unfortunate ex- 
periences did arise, they said the escape 
clause would offer a sure remedy. 

The horrible record of performance is 
not yet widely known. Somehow it 
seems impossible to get it before 
the American people. Much the same 
difficulty is experienced here as with the 
import-export figures. Just as we keep 
hearing that we are enjoying a surplus 
in our export of goods, without qualify- 
ing explanations, we continue to read 
that the Trade Act has safeguards to 
prevent the destruction of our industries. 

All that I can say is that Congress 
has legislated to this end but that the 
will of Congress has been flouted. I say 
it is time that we insist on both the exe- 
cution of the law and also that import- 
export figures be given out in their true 
makeup and meaning. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. I am happy to hear 
my distinguished and dedicated friend, 
the gentleman from West Virginia, men- 
tion the fate of the coal miners. We 
know how tirelessly he has labored in 
the Congress of the United States in 
their behalf. I was wondering if he was 
aware of the fact many of the electrical 
companies that have formerly used coal 
in generating electricity are now using 
oil and gas? I am aware of one large 
electrical company in my area that 
formerly used hundreds of thousands of 
tons of coal, and have switched over 
completely to the use of gas and pitch. 

Does my good friend from West Vir- 
ginia know if any of this gas and pitch 
is being imported? 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman he is raising a question 
here that must be settled by this Con- 
gress and should be settled in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. If the gentleman 
will bear with me I will take 1 minute 
to explain what the situation is. Some 
10 or 12 years ago American capital 
went into Canada in four Provinces of 
the Dominion of Canada, Alberta, 
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Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia. They were in search of 
reserves of natural gas. They spent 
several million dollars surveying the area 
and came up with a report that they had 
located 6 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas reserves. They had no market for 
this gas, so they could not begin devel- 
opment of their reserves in Canada until 
they could find a market. What hap- 
pened? They used the same method 
that the oil companies of Venezuela used 
to raid the coal markets of my State of 
West Virginia, by importing cheap 
residual oil. 

What did these Canadian gas people 
do? These Canadian corporations ap- 
plied to our United States Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of conven- 
ience to enable them to build an 18-inch 
gas line from the Canadian border to 
Butte, Mont. For 40 years West Virginia 
coal has fucled the Anaconda Copper 
Co. at Butte. Today that plant is being 
fueled by cheap Canadian gas coming 
in from Manitoba, and it is on the free 
list. 

Let me remind the young gentleman 
that he is new in Congress. Three years 
ago when they got that certificate of 
convenience from the lousy Power Com- 
mission—and I say that advisedly—when 
they got that they were not satisfied 
and they have gone back to that same 
Power Commission and have secured six 
more grants, four of them for gas to 
come in from Canada on the free list, 
and two more grants for Mexican gas to 
come into the United States on the free 
list. 

Today we have authorized through 
this Federal Power Commission 1,257 
million cubic feet of natural gas to come 
daily into the United States legally, and 
every cubic foot of it is on the free list. 

The next day after the Tariff Commis- 
sion ruled in 1957 in favor of granting 
this certificate of convenience to build 
this gas line I tossed into the hopper of 
the House of Representatives a bill 
declaring natural gas a liquid fuel sub- 
ject to an import duty of 5 cents on every 
thousand cubic feet coming into the 
United States, but I have not been able 
to secure a hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee. I have introduced a 
bill each year, and each year I have 
been turned down flatly. 

What is the situation? The State De- 
partment immediately notified the Ways 
and Means Committee: You cannot have 
this kind of legislation that the Con- 
gressman from West Virginia is propos- 
ing; you are going to violate an inter- 
national trade agreement. 

We went further at Geneva in 1947 
and entered into a trade agreement with 
the Dominion of Canada by which we 
put gas on the free list because there 
were no imports of gas. That is true, 
there was not any import of gas in 1934, 
but gas is being imported today. They 
were so anxious to protect this interna- 
tional trade agreement with Canada, 
they were not honest with the American 
people. As a result of this trade agree- 
ment we are forced to pay 50 cents a ton 
import duty before we can offer a ton 
of West Virginia coal for sale in the 
Dominion of Canada. If you think the 
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Congressman from the Third District of 
West Virginia is going to keep quiet 
over such rank discrimination you just 
do not know the Congressman from the 
Third West Virginia District. 

What allows that discrimination to 
continue? The failure of the repre- 
sentatives of the coal-producing States 
to get a hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee. I wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, if we did not liberalize the 
wrong committee when we opened this 
session. Maybe we should have worked 
on the Ways and Means Committee in- 
stead of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I dislike to disagree with 
the distinguished Congressman from 
West Virginia who has been most con- 
scientious and thorough in his study of 
this subject matter but I must disagree 
with him and with my colleague from 
Idaho in regard to the importation of 
residual oil. 

During the Eisenhower administration 
he issued a mandatory restriction on 
the amount of residual oil that could be 
imported into the United States. About 
90 percent of this residual oil comes 
from the country of Venezuela. About 
80 percent of the residual oil that is im- 
ported into the United States is used in 
New England. President Eisenhower 
placed a mandatory restriction on the 
residual oil that could be imported under 
the guise that this was in the interest 
of national security, that by cutting 
down on foreign residual oil it would 
spur production of domestic residual 
oil. This order has been in effect since 
March of 1959 and today’s statistics 
show that the production of domestic 
residual oil has declined. 

At the same time, the President’s 
order has cut down the amount of resid- 
ual oil coming into the country. There- 
fore the demand exceeds the supply and 
we are caught in a price bind. What 
is happening is that we are finding in 
New England that the price of residual 
oil has gone up considerably. This has 
hurt our industries, and we are in the 
same plight as the coal industry in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will 
stop talking a minute, I will educate him 
on that situation, if he will listen to me. 

Mr. CONTE. We had a hearing, as 
the gentleman knows, in the Department 
of the Interior. I strongly feel that 
some of the coal producers and some of 
the domestic oil industry formed a coa- 
lition to put through this mandatory re- 
striction on crude and residual oil to the 
detriment of industry, the hospitals, the 
big apartment houses, and the people of 
New England. If we were to cut out all 
of the import of residual oil into New 
England tomorrow it would increase the 
production of coal about 2 percent. It 
would not put one man back to work in 
either West Virginia or Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BAILEY. The mandatory quota 
put on by President Eisenhower was put 
on there at the request of the people 
who are being injured by the importa- 
tion of residual oil, not crude oil. 
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Let me explain to the gentleman that 
where they produce all of this oil down 
in Venezuela they have a cracking sys- 
tem, sort of a quasi-refinery, by which 
they take out the potential gasoline 
qualities, they take out the lubricating 
oil potentialities, and what is left is a 
residue called residual oil. The quota 
applied to that type of oil. It is taking 
away the soft coal markets. The mar- 
kets that soft coal had with industries 
making electricity and big manufactur- 
ing plants. The Representatives from 
Massachusetts, including your two Sen- 
ators, stated to the effect that it was 
hurting the domestic users of oil in New 
England and costing more to operate 
your school systems, but that is not the 
type of oil we are talking about. 

Mr. CONTE. It certainly is. 

Mr. BAILEY. None of that is used in 
homes. It is not a good enough type of 
oil. You fooled Mr. Udall into giving 
you an increased import of residual oil 
to benefit the big oil companies that are 
taking the markets away from soft coal. 
It is not the kind of fuel the gentleman 
is talking about. 

Mr. CONTE. I am sorry to disagree 
with the gentleman. That is not so. 
This residual oil we are importing from 
Venezuela is used by our big electrical 
plants; it is used by our hospitals. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would not be fit to 
use in hospitals, and do not create that 
impression on the floor of the House. 
That is not true. 


Mr. CONTE. It is used in our hos- 
pitals, it is used in our apartment 
houses. 


Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about fuel oil, not about residual oil. 

Mr. CONTE. I am talking about 
residual oil imported from Venezuela 
which is too costly to produce here in 
the United States. Your real enemy is 
not the producers of residual oil, your 
real enemy is natural gas. If our in- 
dustrial plants, hospitals, apartments 
stop using residual oil they will convert 
to natural gas. You are not going to get 
them to convert to soft coal. It would 
be impracticable to revert to coal. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman is sold 
on that idea, and there are no facts I 
could present to convince him differently. 

Mr. CONTE. We can back up our 
facts with figures. I will be glad to show 
the gentleman after this debate, in my 
office, where this residual oil that is im- 
ported from Venezuela is used in our in- 
dustries, our apartment houses, and hos- 
pitals in New England. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am insisting, may I 
say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, that that is not the type of oil you 
use for that purpose and I will take the 
trouble to prove it to the gentleman. 

I have a few more remarks of my own 
to make. If the gentleman wants to de- 
bate this matter on the floor of the 
House, I will be glad to accommodate 
him, but not today. 

I regret very much to say that last 
week when the textile people, approxi- 
mately 70 Members of the Con- 
gress, were attacking the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, I was unable to 
be present because I had not asked time 
previous to the start of the 2-hour 
special order. I would have liked very 
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much to have joined in the effort of 
those textile people to remind you that 
when we renewed this reciprocal trade 
agreement in 1958 we gave President 
Eisenhower, over my protest and over 
my vote and the vote of a lot of the 
Members of this House, authority to fur- 
ther reduce the American import duty 
by 20 percent. Nothing has been done 
up to the present time, but right now we 
have 666 employees of the State Depart- 
ment and the Commerce Department 
over in the city of Geneva trying to 
work out with the Common Market 
countries, six of them, in western Europe 
some kind of an adjustment of our trade 
agreement so that we will be permitted 
to continue to send $3 billion of exports 
into those six countries. They are now 
also dealing with the seven-country 
group in Europe represented by England. 

Now, what is the State Department 
proposing to do over there? ‘They have 
taken with them to Geneva 2,052 other 
American articles that are now not on 
the foreign competition list enough to 
set up a case of injury. If any appreci- 
able number of them is applied to the 
textile industry, you are going to keep 
closed not only the one-third that are 
now closed, but you will probably close 
another one-third of the mills, because 
they have 14 textile items over in Geneva 
to trade in, and that means that you are 
going to have on more than half of your 
textile items manufactured in this coun- 
try a reduction in tariffs. 

I am mentioning this, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I want to recall to the House that 
on the opening day of this session I in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
4 declaring it to be the sense of the 
Congress that there be no further reduc- 
tion made in any American import duty 
during the life of the present trade agree- 
ment which expires on June 30, 1962. If 
we can pass that concurrent resolution, 
we can tell the State Department to wire 
the boys over at Geneva to come home; 
that we are not going to do anything 
about further messing up our trade 
agreements until we write a new recip- 
rocal trade agreement in the next session 
of the Congress. 

Now, let me give you a little history 
of House Concurrent Resolution 4. I 
was told when I introduced it, as I was 
told when I introduced a similar resolu- 
tion last year, that I could not get a 
hearing before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. This year the chairman of 
the committee said, “If you get 100 co- 
sponsors we will hear you.” Today I 
have 73 cosponsors of House Concurrent 
Resolution 4. I should like to get you 
gentlemen to join me in getting the 100 
and, if he would like, to go with me and 
wait on the Committee on Ways and 
Means so that we can get something 
done. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1, 
1961—_MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. 146) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
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accompanying 
Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

‘This Reorganization Plan No.1 of 1961 
follows upon my message of April 13, 
1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking ef- 
fect: of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The plan provides for greater flexibility 
in the handling of the business before the 
Commission, permitting its disposition 
at different levels so as better to promote 
its efficient dispatch. Thus matters both 
of an adjudicatory and regulatory nature 
may, depending upon their importance 
and their complexity, be finally consum- 
mated by divisions of the Commission, 
individual Commissioners, hearing ex- 
aminers, and, subject to the provisions 
of section 7(a) of the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 241), by 
other employees. This will relieve the 
Commissioners from the necessity of 
dealing with many matters of lesser im- 
portance and thus conserve their time for 
the consideration of major matters of 
policy and planning. There is, however, 
reserved to the Commission as a whole 
the right to review any such decision, re- 
port or certification either upon its own 
initiative or upon the petition of a party 
or intervenor demonstrating to the satis- 
faction of the Commission the desirabil- 
ity of having the matter reviewed at the 
top level. 

Pravision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute cre- 
ating the Commission, for mandatory 
review of any such decision, report, or 
certification upon the vote of a majority 
of the Commissioners less one member. 

Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
with reference to particular problems 
to divisions of the Commission, to Com- 
missioners, to hearing examiners, to em- 
ployees and boards of employees must 
require continuous and flexible handling, 
depending both upon the amount and 
nature of the business, that function is 
placed in the Chairman by section 2 
of the plan. 

By providing sound organizational 
arrangements, the taking effect of the 
reorganizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions 
of expenditures which it is probable will 
be brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to 
accomplish one or more of the purposes 
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set forth in section 2(a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become effec- 
tive. 

JouHN F. KENNEDY. 

The Wuitse House, April 27, 1961. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2, 1961— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
147) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

l transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for 
reorganization in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

This Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1961 follows upon my message of April 
13, 1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

The plan provides for greater flexibility 
in the handling of the business before 
the Commission, permitting its disposi- 
tion at different levels so as better to 
promote its efficient dispatch. Thus 
matters both of an adjudicatory and 
regulatory nature may, depending upon 
their importance and their complexity, 
be finally consummated by divisions of 
the Commission, individual Commis- 
sioners, hearing examiners, and, subject 
to the provisions of section 7(a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 241), by other employees. This 
will relieve the Commissioners from the 
necessity of dealing with many matters 
of lesser importance and thus conserve 
their time for the consideration of major 
matters of policy and planning. There 
is, however, reserved to the Commission 
as a whole the right to review any such 
aecision, report, or certification either 
upon its own initiative or upon the pe- 
tition of a party or intervenor demon- 
strating to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission the desirability of having the 
matter reviewed at the top level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute 
creating the Commission, for mandatory 
review of any such decision, report, or 
certification upon the vote of a majority 
of the Commissioners less one member. 
In order to substitute this principle of 
discretionary review for the principle of 
mandatory review pursuant to exceptions 
that may be taken by a party, functions 
of the Commission calling for the hear- 
ing of oral arguments on such excep- 
tions under subsection (b) of section 409 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (66 
Stat. 721), as amended, are abolished. 
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Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
with reference to particular problems to 
divisions of the Commission, to Commis- 
sioners, to hearing examiners, to em- 
Ployees and boards of employees must 
require continuous and flexible handling, 
depending both upon the amount and 
nature of the business, that function is 
placed in the Chairman by section 2 of 
the plan. 

Section 3 of the plan also abolishes 
the “review staff” together with the func- 
tions established by section 5(c) of the 


‘Communications Act of 1934 (66 Stat. 


712), as amended. They can be better 
performed by the Commissioners them- 
selves, with such assistance as they may 
desire from persons they deem appro- 
priately qualified. 

By providing sound organizational 
arrangements, the taking effect of the 
reorganizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expeditious 
administration of the affected functions. 
It is, however, impracticable to itemize 
at this time the reductions of expendi- 
tures which it is probable will be brought 
about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to ac- 
complish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 


‘ the reorganization plan to become effec- 


tive. 
JOHN F, KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE HowssE, April 27, 1961. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 4884) entitled “An act to 
amend title IV of the Social Security Act 
to authorize Federal financial participa- 
tion in aid to dependent children of un- 
employed parents, and for other pur- 
poses,” 





COUNTEROFFENSIVE AGAINST THE 
COMMUNIST WORLD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Derwtnskxr], is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cuban crisis, the suppression by Castro’s 
Communist government of the revolution 
should, among other things, have driven 
home to all of us the worldwide nature 
of Communist activity. Cuba, Laos, 
South Vietnam, Berlin, the Congo, Iraq, 
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and many other nations are subject to 
Moscow-directed Communist manipula- 
tions, posing a severe threat to the free 
world. 

It is noteworthy that former President 
Eisenhower, former Vice President Nix- 
on, and Governor Rockefeller of New 
York express the determination of the 
present minority party to cooperate with 
the administration to present a united 
front against Communist aggression. 

However, it is rather apparent that our 
State Department is unable or unwilling 
to develop an effective counteroffensive 
against communism. When I speak of 
this counteroffensive, I am referring to 
an information counteroffensive, in 
which we as a nation, leaders of the free 
world, could call attention to the basic 
weaknesses of the Soviet empire, its eco- 
nomic, social, and political failures. We 
should call attention to the economic, 
social, and political slavery that people 
behind the Iron Curtain and for that 
matter, any Communist or fellow trav- 
eler, must serve under in this structure 
of Red dictatorship. 

We, in the House of Representatives, 
must aid our President, we must bolster 
our State Department, and provide a 
most effective vehicle for a counteroffen- 
sive against the Communist world by 
adopting one of the resolutions to estab- 
lish a special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Through the hearings, studies, reports, 
and recommendations of this type of 
committee, we could expose to the world 
the imperialism and totalitarianism with 
which the Communists rule the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, under per- 
mission already granted, I insert an ar- 
ticle entitled “Soviet Russian Colonial- 
ism” prepared by the Conference of 
Americans of Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean Descent: 

Soviet RussIAN COLONIALISM 

During the XVth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union, Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. proposed on September 23, 
1960, that all colonial dependencies, trustee- 
ship territories and other non-self-govern- 
ing areas be given “complete independence 
and freedom in the building up of their 
national states in conformity with the freely 
expressed will and desire of their peoples.” 

We regret to say that the representatives 
of the great powers of the West either could 
not or would not take advantage of the 
opportunity that was presented by Khrush- 
chev’s proposal. Thereby a rare occasion 
was missed to turn the tables against this 
aiTogant ruler by bringing up for discus- 
sion the vast Russian Communist colonial 
empire. Yet it was against the great powers 
of the West that the biting venom and 
vindictiveness of Khrushchev were directed, 
the very powers that are the only major 
Obstacles in his way toward the establish- 
ment of a global Soviet state under the 
control of Moscow. 

It was the smaller nations that valiantly 
rose to the occasion. With an admirable 
courage they strongly condemned Soviet 
Russian colonialism and imperialism. 
Among them were the representatives of 
such countries as Australia, Canada, Chile, 
Nationalist China and the Philippines, who 
denounced Russian imperialism and colo- 
nialism and let Khrushchev know that the 
best demonstration of his “policy of libera- 
tion” in Africa and Asia would be its ap- 
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plication to the captive nations held in 
slavery by Moscow. 

The second part of the XVth Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly re- 
sumed on March 7, 1961, does not contain 
on its agenda any discussion of colonialism. 
Nevertheless, it is imperative for the entire 
free world to be wholly familiar with the 
latest data and information on Russian co- 
lonialism so as to be fully prepared to cope 
with any and all attacks by the Soviet Un- 
ion and its satellites against the free coun- 
tries of the world. The occasion may well 
present itself, inasmuch as there is now a 
concerted drive among members of the 
United Nations to drop discussion of two 
important items on the agenda, namely, the 
question of Tibet and the question of Hun- 
gary. Both are considered by Moscow as 
“cold war’ issues rather than violations of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
this memorandum is being submitted. 
Above all, we firmly believe that the issue 
of Soviet colonialism resulting in the en- 
slavement of many nations of Europe and 
Asia is as important to world peace and 
security as the issue of colonialism in Africa 
and Asia. 


I. RUSSIAN COLONIALISM IN COMMUNIST GUISE 


While expanding its own colonial empire, 
the Soviet Union has succeeded in posing as 
a “champion of liberation” of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. This was possible chiefly 
because Moscow succeeded in persuading a 
great number of statesmen throughout the 
world that Russian colonialism had dis- 
appeared with czarism, leaving the Soviet 
Union as a matchless collection of “happy 
peoples and nations” that are developing in 
freedom and economic prosperity under the 
benign care and protection of the “Big Rus- 
sian Brother.” 

To discuss rationally the present-day So- 
viet Russian colonial empire, we must first 
realize the true nature of its composition. 
We must face the fact that the Soviet Union 
constitutes the largest, the most oppressive 
and ruthless colonial empire in history. 
Contrary to a popular superficial conception, 
it is not only the captive nations of Central 
and Eastern Europe that suffer from this 
“new type of colonialism.” Inside the So- 
viet Union, the enslaved non-Russian na- 
tions, which for centuries have lived on the 
shores of the Baltic, in the Caucasus, on the 
Black Sea, in the Urals and Central Asia, are 
suffering under the heel of the same op- 
pressor. 

Immediately upon the establishment of 
the Soviet power, the Russian bolsheviks 
began expanding their areas of control. 
They adopted the despotic measures and 
techniques of the cZars and improved them. 
The first victims of Russian bolshevik im- 
perialism were the Ukrainians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Byelorussians, and 
the Moslem peoples of Turkestan. These 
peoples had proclaimed their independence 
following the 1917 revolution in Russia. By 
1921 they were incorporated by force into the 
Soviet Union, where to this day they have 
remained nominally independent members of 
the U.S.S.R. All theoretically possess a con- 
stitutional right to secede from the U.S.S.R. 
Actually, however, they constitute virtual 
colonies of the Soviet Union, which exploits 
their economic wealth, manpower resources 
and cultural riches for the benefit and ex- 
pansion of its imperial domain. 

By their treacherous agreement with Hitler 
the Russians occupied and annexed the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia in 1940, in spite of treaties of non- 
aggression, and in complete disregard of the 
Atlantic Charter reincorporated them at the 
end of the war. They have become colonies 
by the same token as are all constituent 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. 

After World War II, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria came 
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under Communist rule through forcible in- 
tervention of the Soviet Army and by inter- 
nal violence and subversion directed and 
supported with armed pressure by the Soviet 
Union. This was done in flagrant violation 
of international treaties and agreements, 
signed by the U.S.S.R. with these states and 
with the Western Powers, guaranteeing their 
independence and their right to live under 
freely elected governments of their own 
choosing. 

Oppressive Communist regimes were im- 
posed by the Soviet Union in Outer Mon- 
golia, East Germany, North Korea, and in 
North Vietnam. 

It is immaterial whether the colonial 
status of a non-Russian captive nation was 
hidden behind the label of “people’s de- 
mocracy” or whether the land and the peo- 
ple were simply incorporated into the 
USS.R. as a “Soviet Republic.” The over- 
riding fact is that all these peoples lost 
their independence and freedom, and that 
their military, administrative, economic, and 
spiritual wealth and resources in their en- 
tirety disappeared in the maw of Russian 
colonial expansion and territorial aggran- 
dizement. 

In all these captive nations the Russian 
Communists are directly or, through sub- 
servient puppets indirectly, exercising a su- 
preme and unchallenged power that is 
ravishing the natural resources and spiritual 
values of these countries. 

Ever since its conquest of these once-free 
and independent nations, Soviet rule has 
been characterized by the following features: 

(1) Systematic genocidal destruction of 
the conquered peoples through mass execu- 
tions, deportations, and forcible resettle- 
ment to Kazakhstan, Siberia, and other 
areas. 

(2) Relentless Russification through the 
forcible imposition of the Russian language 
and the persecution of the non-Russian cul- 
tures, and through the liquidation of the 
non-Russian intellectuals and the true 
churches. 

(3) Imposition of the Soviet economic 
system on the captive countries for the pur- 
pose of exploiting all national resources for 
the benefit of the U.S.S.R. 

Some 10 years ago, the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, then Secretary of State, testifying 
before the House Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on June 26, 1951, made the following 
penetrating observation on Russian Commu- 
nist imperialism: 

“Historically, the Russian state has three 
great drives—to the west in Europe, to the 
south into the Middle East, and to the east 
into Asia. * * * The Politburo has acted in 
the same way. It carried on and built on 
the imperialist tradition. What it has added 
consists mainly of new weapons and new 
tactics. * * * The ruling power in Moscow 
has long been the imperial power and now 
rules over a greatly extended empire. * * * 
It is clear that this process of encroachment 
by which Russia has grown in the last 500 
years from the Duchy of Moscow to a vast 
empire has got to be stopped.” 

It should also be recalled that in July 
1959 the U.S. Congress passed by unani- 
mous vote the “Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lution,” which subsequently was signed by 
President Eisenhower and became Public 
Law 80-96. This resolution provoked vio- 
lent protests on the part of Khrushchev and 
the entire Communist bloc, because the 
resolution correctly labeled the Soviet Union 
as an imperialistic power, which keeps some 
22 non-Russian nations in subjugation and 
slavery. 

President John F. Kennedy made known 
his views on the matter of the captive nations 
in his message to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, on November 4, 
1960: 

“I deplore the monolithic term often used 
by the Republican administration in Wash- 
ington, ‘Soviet nation’ or ‘Soviet people.’ 








In essence, it is contrary to the Captive Na- 
tions Weeks Resolution enacted last year. 
Its use implies that we condone the status 
quo of the Communist take-over of all the 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
I stated then, and I do now, that I adhere 
to the statement as contained in the Demo- 
cratic Platform: ‘we will never surrender 
positions which are essential to the defense 
of freedom nor will be abandon people who 
are now behind the Iron Curtain through 
any formal approval of the status quo.’” 

It is regrettable that the Afro-Asian reso- 
lution on colonialism adopted before the 
close of the first part of the current XVth 
Session of the U.S. General Assembly was 
not broad enough to include also Soviet co- 
lonialism. If the United Nations, as Khru- 
shchev proposed, is to be united in opposi- 
tion to colonialism, it is then its solemn duty 
to combat Soviet Russian colonialism, the 
scourge of our time and our civilization as 


II. U.N. INVESTIGATION OF RUSSIAN 
COLONIALISM 


Upon instructions from Khrushchev, the 
Soviet delegation has been persistently at- 
tacking the West on the problems of the 
Congo, Laos and Cuba. These attacks are 
obviously intended to serve as a cover for 
Russian Communist machinations in the 
various parts of the globe, especially in the 
strife-torn Congo, which has been selected 
by Moscow as the foothold of Russian colo- 
nialism in Africa. The same policy of Mos- 
cow is being relentlessly pursued in Cuba, 
where Moscow has been gradually entrench- 
ing itself under the pretext of helping a 
deluded revolutionary in his alleged struggle 

“American imperialism.” 

Recently G. Mennen Williams, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, made 
a simple but profound statement to the ef- 
fect that “Africa is for the Africans.” Al- 
though it was denounced and criticized in 
certain European quarters, it was praised 
and promptly endorsed by President Ken- 
nedy. It is disheartening to note that in 
the West there is a double-standard operat- 
ing with respect to the liberation of colonial 
and subjugated peoples. While the U.N. is 
almost unanimous in promoting the free- 
dom and emancipation of the colonial peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia, it distressingly shies 
away from any tangible support of the cap- 
tive and enslaved nations held in bondage 
in the Soviet totalitarian empire. Surely 
there should be no discrimination as far as 
the Communist-enslaved nations of Europe 
are concerned. Any policy which tends to 
negate or neglect the plight of these heroic 
peoples can only benefit Communist Russia, 
the enemy of all mankind, and dooms the 
newly emerged nations as well. 

In view of the persistent attempts of the 
Soviet bloc in the United Nations to inves- 
tigate so-called Western colonialism, we re- 
spectfully urge you and appeal to you, to 
propose at the United Nations General As- 
sembly the following: 

(1) That the United Nations should forth- 
with institute a full-scale investigation into 
the Russian Communist aggression in 
Albania, , Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Ukraine, as well as in all other 
captive non-Russian nations now held in 
bondage both within and outside the Soviet 
Russian Communist empire proper; 

(2) Pree and unfettered elections under 
United Nations supervision in all the cap- 
tive nations which would give the oppor- 
tunity to the enslaved peoples in these 
countries to make their choice between free- 
dom, self-determination, and independence, 
on the one hand, and Russian Communist 
subjugation and colonial exploitation, on 
the other; 

(3) That the United Nations General As- 
sembly @ resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of Soviet occupation troops and 
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secret police from all the captive countries 
and to return all the political deportees 
and exiles whom the Russians have de- 
ported to Siberia, and to allow them to 
resume their normal lives under freedom 
and democratic government, elected by the 
free people of these countries; 

(4) Recognition of the fact that the So- 
viet Union is the most ruthless and oppres- 
sive totalitarian empire of our day, and that 
no peace and stability in the world is pos- 
sible unless the Russian Communist threat 
is eliminated forever. This will be possible 
only after the liberation of all the captive 
nations held in slavery by the Soviet Union. 

All humanity is now against colonialism 
of all types, shapes, and origins. A colony 
is a colony whether it is acquired as the 
result of oversea expansion or of overland 
aggrandizement. Soviet Russian colonial- 
ism, which proceeds by both covert and 
overt means, constitutes a unique menace 
to mankind. 

The Western nations, on the other hand, 
have been gradually relinquishing their 
hold on the colonial peoples of Asia and 
Africa, and in doing so they are upholding 
the principles of the U.N. Charter. It is the 
sacred duty and the imperative task of the 
United Nations to go farther. It must exert 
a supreme effort to see that the principles 
of the U.N. Charter are applied everywhere. 
This course alone will achieve our ultimate 
objective: a durable peace, with free men 
living in dignity everywhere. 


We witnessed in the observance of 
Captive Nations Week in 1959 and 1960, 
the extreme irritation which this caused 
the Soviet Government. We can, 
through this committee, rally the sup- 
port. of the free world in presenting, de- 
veloping, and exploring the possibilities 
by which the peoples of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Yu- 
goslavia, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Tur- 
kestan, North Vietnam, and other 
subjugated nations will once again enjoy 
free government in conformance with 
their historic desire, traditional] cultural 
and religious convictions. 

In these turbulent hours in interna- 
tional events, the House of Representa- 
tives must reaffirm its position of leader- 
ship and through the vehicle of this 
committee maintain the vigorous coun- 
teroffensive which is needed to roll back 
the tide of communism. 

Communism enslaves everyone it 
touches. Its propaganda, however, uti- 
lizing such phrases as “people’s democ- 
racy, peace-loving nations,” and so 
forth, gives the delusion that they aid 
the downtrodden people, that they im- 
prove their standards of living, that they 
develop political, economic, and social 
freedoms. Communist propaganda has 
skillfully and successfully promoted this 
false notion. 

Certainly we realize that a nation such 
as ours with its free enterprise system 
provides its people with the highest 
standard of living and truly free eco- 
nomic, political, and social conditions. 
In many parts of the Soviet Union, peo- 
ple are living under conditions as bad 
as. primitive nations in other parts of 
the world. 

Obviously, then, communism is a fail- 
ure in an economic sense as well as fail- 
ing to maintain any resemblance to free- 
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dom. Communism shackles the human 
mind, attempts to pervert man’s respect 
and appreciation for his Creator. Com- 
munism rejects all religion and moral 
principles. 

We in the free world have achieved 
the greatest economic, political, and so- 
cial development man has ever “nown. 
We must, however, show the correctness, 
truth, and soundness of our position in 
contrast to the hypocrisy, brutality, and 
lack of progress which exists under com- 
munism. Therefore, this public relations 
counteroffensive is absolutely necessary. 
In what more effective way could we in 
the House assert ourselves than through 
the approval and effective operation of 
a committee on captive nations? 

Incidentally, we can also display to 
the world through this committee the 
contribution that immigrants from na- 
tions presently enslaved by communism 
have made in developing the greatness 
of our Nation and other lands to which 
they have migrated. The United States, 
as a melting pot of all peopies, stands in 
contrast to the Soviet Union where na-~- 
tional and religious groups are perse- 
cuted by central government. We can 
draw vast amounts of information and 
irrefutable facts from American citizens 
fully familiar with the tragedy of East- 
ern European nations and the captive 
peoples within the Soviet Union proper. 
Again, with these forces to support us, a 
special committee on captive nations has 
all the potential for complete success in 
this objective. 

My appeal is entirely nonpartisan 
since these resolutions have been intro- 
duced and supported by dozens of mem- 
bers of both parties who have under- 
standing of this fact—that the House of 
Representatives of the United States, 
through the special committee on cap- 
tive nations, can contribute a most vocal 
force in tearing down the false image 
that Communist propaganda has cre- 
ated throughout the world. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSEI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman for bringing be- 
fore the House this subject which is so 
clearly in the mind of every Member at 
this particular time. I particularly re- 
fer to that portion of his remarks in 
which he indicated that there was a 
public relations aspect in international 
affairs. I am sure that we appreciate 
that the word “propaganda” has an un- 
pleasant connotation. All we wish the 
people of the world to understand is the 
true facts with respect to the purposes 
of this Nation and our genuine concern 
for freedom throughout the world. 

I assume that the gentleman feels that 
perhaps some of our ineffectiveness in 
the field of foreign affairs stems from 
our inability to send people to these na- 
tions to engage in activities and to share 
responsibilities who are capable of ex- 
pressing our purposes in the language of 
the nations to which they go. I wonder 
if the gentleman does not feel that this 
body and this Nation should give great- 
er attention to that need to see if we 
cannot have representatives capable of 
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getting closer to the individuals within 
these countries so as to move freely 
among the people expressing our aims 
and our purposes in their own language. 

May I commend the gentleman for 
whatever he may do to stress that need 
and to bring before this body its re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the statement he has 
made. He has clearly indicated, I think, 
that whenever a foreign policy has been 
established in this Nation, regardless of 
who may be in the White House, it be- 
hooves every loyal American to move in 
behind the Chief Executive of this Na- 
tion and back him. I think any differ- 
ence of opinion we might have ought to 
cease at the water’s edge of the United 
States. 

I do want to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to this: I hope that in the future 
when a decision is made as to what the 
foreign policy is going to be and what 
we are going to do, all phases of opera- 
tions and matters will be taken under 
serious consideration. I think one of the 
situations that has been very, very bad 
in this Nation for a good many years 
has been that the foreign policy of this 
Nation has not clearly been defined. 

Mr. HALEY. In my opinion, many 
people in the Latin American countries 
today do not know what the foreign 
policy of the U.S. Government is. We 
should adopt a firm foreign policy and 
say—here is where we stand. Here is 
what we believe. Here is what our Gov- 
ernment says is the policy. Let us stand 
behind that because one of the things, 
I think, that has weakened us in this 
Nation today and which has probably 
caused more concern in the other na- 
tions throughout the world is our failing 
to protect our own nationals wherever 
they may be. As I said on the floor of 
the House the other day, I think we 
ought to adopt a firm policy now and say 
to the people of the world that when 
our American servicemen, whatever may 
be their rank or status, travel abroad 
with official orders, or when our Ameri- 
can citizens with official U.S. pass- 
ports, having the official recognition 
of a foreign nation visit in that foreign 
nation, then the might of the United 
States will follow them. We should say 
to all of the nations on the face of the 
earth that we will protect our American 
citizens wherever they may go. 

When we get back to that philosophy 
that made us a strong and powerful 
nation, then we will command the 
respect of the other peoples of the world. 
We have too long, I think, tried to buy 
the confidence and respect of the people 
of the world with American dollars. I 
Say that you will nevor succeed in doing 
that. People cither want freedom and 
will fight for it or they do not want it. 
Mercenary soldiers have never won a 
war or created a great nation, and they 
never will. I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I thank the 
gentleman from Plorida and may I wrap 
up the comment of the gentleman from 
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New York and the gentleman from Filor- 
ida with the comments I just made by 
pointing out we are all agreeing on one 
basic point. We must, first of all, extol 
our virtues. We have to carry our mes- 
sage to foreign countries. In doing so, 
of course, we have one other obvious op- 
portunity, and that is at the same time 
we extol our virtues, as we have every 
right to do, we should point to the basic 
defects in the Soviet Union and point 
to the people being enslaved and to the 
millions of people living in misery under 
Soviet control. That is the purpose of 
the special House committee which I 
am advocating, and because it is ad- 
vocated by Members on both sides of the 
aisle, it will be an obviously nonpartisan 
and extremely effective committee. 

With all due respect to our human na- 
ture and our occasional lapses into po- 
litical controversy, I think in this area, 
since we agree in the development of a 
good, sound American offensive on the 
part of our Department of State, we, in 
the Congress, could provide leadership, 
in this way in a most effective fashion. 
I am firmly of the opinion that once we 
seize the initiative, we will have the 
rulers in the Kremlin so upset that they 
will have to cease many of their manipu- 
lations in parts of the free world in order 
to mend their own fences. 

Mr. HALEY. That is what I am talk- 
ing about—establishing a firm foreign 
policy. I think that we, that is the 
American Government, are more respon- 
sible for Castro being in Cuba than any- 
body else. And I may say in this recent 
attempt down there, had it been suc- 
cessful, so far as the people who were 
engaced in that attempt, or at least some 
of them are concerned—it would have 
been a case of six of one and a half 
dozen of the other. In other words, 
people in my district who knew the Cuban 
situation told me that they would be out 
of the frying pan and into the fire be- 
cause the people that our Government is 
now backing in this attempt—if we did 
back them—would be no better for the 
Cuban people than the man they have 
down there right now. 

Our policy destroyed the Batista 
government—and it was a ruthless gov- 
ernment and well known to be ruthless— 
but, after all, the Communists never got 
a foot on the island of Cuba as long as he 
was down there. Our own people put 
Castro in there. Castro’s having a foot- 
hold in Cuba today is by the backing of 
this Government. So I say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that we ought to 
know whom we hack and we should find 
out before we move who is our friend, 
because in this kind of situation where 
we are fighting for our very survival we 
cannot make many mistakes and exist. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman for his 
presentation on behalf of the Captive 
Nations Committee. Certainly we rec- 
ognize that what has happened in Cuba 
is merely an extension of what happened 
earlier in the captured states of Europe, 
including the Soviet Union. 
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I think it is significant that there is 
not one Communist state in the world 
that, as far as the people are concerned, 
has embraced communism. The Com- 
munists have seized power by treachery 
and imposed their rule upon the people. 

¥ think it is past due while we are 
watching Castro in Cuba, another boil 
on the skin of the world scene, that we 
concentrate upon the captive nations of 
Europe, that we state clearly and force- 
fully that we shall never recognize as 
final the international Communist con- 
spiracy’s domination of new nations and 
that we continue with a thorough study 
of the rape of thousands and millions of 
people throughout the world; that we, 
through the example we see of terror 
being implemented in the captive states 
of Europe including the Soviet Union, 
constantly take the initiative and put 
the spotlight on the methods used by 
the Communists. At the same time that 
we look at what has happened in the 
eaptive states we should also study what 
is happening in other areas of the world 
and determine what we can do to help 
them escape the fate of the captive na- 
tions and of Cuba. 

Speaking of the proposed Captive 
Nations Committee, I urge strongly that 
this committee be activated, that it be 
dedicated not to idle discussion back and 
forth but in the spirit of the committee 
to investigate un-American activities 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man who now occupies the Speaker’s 
chair, study the methods that are fol- 
lowed and how to develop a policy de- 
signed to rid an area of Communist in- 
fluence and how to restore freedom to 
these tyrannized Iands in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I thank the 
gentleman from Indiana and may I 
point out that the reason I am bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House 
today is that the House Rules Committee 
will study the various resolutions per- 
taining to the Captive Nations Commit- 
tee at an early moment. Certainly, the 
support of Speaker Raysurn and the ma- 
jority leadership is needed for approval. 
I have the assurance of my minority 
leader [Mr. Hattecx], that he gives his 
complete personal support to these reso- 
lutions, and pledges the complete non- 
partisan cooperation of the Republicans 
in the House to its cause. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman for his purpose- 
ful statement today and particularly his 
last statement. After all, the formation 
of the Captive Nations Committee can 
and should do three things of major im- 
portance. First of all, it can encourage 
the natural human desire for freedom 
which is inherent in a great many of the 
people who still remain behind the Iron 
Curtain. Second, it can implement and 
coordinate the desires and efforts of 
many people in this country who are so 
prominently interested in this effort in 
this particular part of the world. 

Third, and perhaps the most. impor- 
tant, it can be used as a fundamental tool 








in our relations with the Communist 
bloc. By that I mean this: It is, as all 
of us know, the intention of the Com- 
munists to take over the world in what- 
ever manner and way itcan. One of the 
particular methods that they use is the 
matter of division, a great and impor- 
tant premise in Lenin’s own principles. 
They are employing that tactic at the 
present time in this hemisphere, as we 
have seen; likewise, they have used a 
connotation of imperialism and colo- 
nialism to do the same sort of thing in 
Latin America and Africa and with our 
allies. 

Mr. Churchill once stated, as we all 
know: “The point of Europe to watch is 
the soft underbelly.” 

It seems to me very clear that the soft 
underbelly, the vulnerable point, in the 
Communist bloc lies in these captive na- 
tions. There is no reason to disbelieve 
this in view of the results that happened 
when we passed a year or sO ago a reso- 
lution. What happened then? Mr. 
Khrushchev did nothing but talk to Mr. 
Nixon in Russia about this matter. He 
kept talking about enslaved people. It 
hit a high and very vulnerable point in 
their analyses. 

This is important to keep uppermost 
in the mind of our Nation and of the 
people who live in these areas and in the 
world as a whole. 

Last but by no means least, it is prob- 
ably at the present time our greatest and 
most potential psychopolitical weapon. 
I hope that the House of Representatives 
will take into its jurisdiction the estab- 
lishment of such a committee to do these 
three very purposeful things, and I com- 
mend the gentleman for bringing this to 
our attention. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Iamespecially ap- 
preciative of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, since I am 
aware of the fact that in the district he 
represents he has a number of citizens 
who would wish to contribute to the in- 
formation that this congressional com- 
mittee might receive on the status of 
captive nations. The gentleman will 
agree that without too much expense, 
with a minimum of expense, with a mini- 
mum of effort, we have a vast amount of 
material at our disposal. We will take 
this entire matter and turn it into the 
most effective counteroffensive weapon 
the Congress could possibly have. I am 
sure, as the gentleman has indicated, 
Mr. Khrushchev would be upset by it to 
the nth degree. 

Mr. SCRANTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I know there is an equal number, 
if not more, in the gentleman’s district 
who are just as interested in this. We 
can use a great many people who are 
tremendously interested in this project 
all over this Nation and want to be used 
to give the information that is so neces- 
sary to have at hand. 

I once more wish to commend the 
gentleman on what he is doing. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the gentleman from Illinois 
in his move to have the House Rules 
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Committee release this resolution, and 
I want to commend him for his excel- 
lent presentation here in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House and 
to the attention of the American public. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel a compulsion to 
give the best of myself in support of fa- 
vorable action on House Resolution 216, 
a compulsion based in the feeling that 
this Government has waited long enough 
in taking concrete and positive action on 
the human disgrace of the captive na- 
tions. There is no need for me to call 
to your attention the ramifications of 
the history of the capture of these na- 
tions or of their present plight. It is 
sufficient to note that the high crime of 
tyranny over the minds of men who de- 
sire to be free is being committed daily 
by Soviet Russia in some twenty nations 
of Eastern Europe and Asia, and even 
more compelling, in a nation 90 miles 
from our own shores. No question can 
be raised concerning the vitality of this 
situation to the moral, political, eco- 
nomic, and military national interest of 
the United States of America. 

It is most pertinent, though, to ask 
what this proposed special committee 
can accomplish within the framework 
of its suggested functions. Obviously, 
with immediate and continuing impact, 
we will, by the origination of such a com- 
mittee, inherently create extensive pub- 
licity concerning the problem, directed 
not only to the people of America, but 
also to the peoples of the captive nations 
and the new, emerging nations of the 
world. The mere fact that this House 
directs a slight portion of its attention 
to these matters, in the establishment 
of this proposed committee, will open 
new vistas of hope for the peoples of the 
captive nations and will make the peo- 
ples of the newly emerging nations fur- 
ther aware of the dangers of domina- 
tion from Moscow. Americans, evidence 
tells us, are themselves somewhat hazy, 
not about the danger to the world of 
any extension of this kind of domina- 
tion, but about the more intricate nature 
of the domination. It is colonialism, 
pure and simple, and a direct result of 
the expressed imperialistic goals of So- 
viet Russia. Neither America, nor any 
other nation, can afford to forget this. 

I think that we can expect, after these 
initial valuable results, a worldwide 
focus on the committee’s proposed func- 
tion of investigation into the status of 
Red totalitarianism—a focus that will 
serve not only our national irterest, but 
also the interest of clarifying world 
opinion and furthering knowledge and 
truth. Without interfering with any 
power delegated to the executive branch 
of our Government, the information 
brought to light by the committee will 
be of antipropaganda value. This, I 
feel, will be the greatest service ren- 
dered by the committee. In turn, this 
service is so greatly needed immediately, 
that if this were the only product, I 
should support this measure with almost 
equal vigor. When we see the political 
hay made by Mr. Khrushchev through- 
out the world by tirades against alleged 
Western colonialism, it is absolutely 
mandatory that we fight fire with fire, 
especially when we have such fuel as his 
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captive nations. When we see how up- 
set Mr. Khrushchev was by our all too 
meager efforts at commemoration of 
Captive Nations Week in 1959 and 1960, 
what will a further shedding of light 
on the facts bring? When the probing 
effort of an offensive action shows 
grounds for success, does the offensive 
stop? By all logic, it is pressed on. We 
have the ammunition; let us undertake 
the offensive. Both political parties 
promised continued and new defenses 
against Soviet Russia’s cold war in the 
1960 presidential campaign. This is the 
time and the place, and most important, 
the means, for action. 

Too often, in a war for mens’ minds, 
the agencies established to carry the 
battle are accused of flagrant propa- 
gandizing. A committee of the nature 
of the proposed, devoted to the discov- 
ery of the truth through sworn testi- 
mony, investigation, and legal proce- 
dure—though we may be sure it will be 
accused of propagandizing—will be in- 
vulnerable to discredit. ‘This factor is 
significant for its effect on our relations 
with the new Nations of the world; for 
they seek only the truth and the facts— 
not advice and opinion. 

Essentially, then, this measure rep- 
resents a point of real beginning for ac- 
tion on the Captive Nations Week 
resolution of 1959, and responds to 
former President Eisenhower’s call for 
study by the people of the United States 
of the plight of the captive nations. 
The value of the proposal to all the 
peoples of the world is great. Its goals 
are unquestionably in the American tra- 
dition. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts for his 
contribution. 

Together, not as Democrats or Repub- 
licans, but as Members of a freely elected 
legislative body, through the vehicle of 
this Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, we can step to the forefront to bat- 
tle communism, and in coordination with 
our executive department and corre- 
sponding leaders of the free world, we 
will stem the Red tide, develop this great 
counteroffensive, and eventually restore 
to all peoples, including the poor down- 
trodden Russian people themselves, free- 
dom in the true sense. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think in advance it 
may be well to try to answer a bit of the 
criticism that will be hurled at a move 
such as this. It seems to me that there 
has been a constant pressure to keep the 
United States from seizing the initiative 
anywhere in this global struggle. We 
have been willing to negotiate about 
non-Soviet, non-Communist controlled 
territory endlessly. We go into meetings 
at Geneva and listen and discuss about 
what we are going to do with Laos, Indo- 
china, and Tunisia, countries outside of 
the so-called Iron Curtain. I think it is 
about time that we recognize, as the gen- 
tleman has just stated, the imperialism 
of the Soviet Union; the countries that 
they have enslaved; the agreements that 
they have already made for free elec- 
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tions in these captive states; agreements 
that they have ignored, laughed at, and 
torn up. Certainly, if we are ever going 
to take the initiative anywhere in this 
battle for survival, it must come on this 
issue of the captive states. We must 
roll this Iron Curtain back. Our spokes- 
men must constantly point out, instead 
of rebutting by saying we are not im- 
perialists, where imperialism really lies. 
The map is there; the blood is there; the 
history is there. It seems to me that the 
time has more than passed when these 
captive nations must become the focal 
point of not only psychological warfare 
but as to whether freemen are to sur- 
vive any place on the face of the earth. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

I wish in closing to point out that the 
purpose of this committee is to provide 
the executive branch of our Government, 
our State Department, and our members 
who serve in the United Nations with 
the information by which they could ex- 
pose through every possible medium the 
complete hypocrisy in the position of 
the Soviet Union. I imagine that we, 
in the special House committee—and I 
hope I am not being optimistic in as- 
suming the House will give its approval— 
could provide our State Department and 
our Ambassador to the United Nations 
with sufficient information to expose 
forever to the world the true nature of 
the Soviet Union, to strip them of their 
propaganda facade that they have built 
up. I visualize this as being as effective 
a committee as the Congress has ever 
had in operation. 





CORRECTION OF VOTE IN THE 
SEVENTH DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
include a letter from Mr. John P. Daly, 
commissioner, Board of Election Com- 
missioners of Chicago, correcting the 
vote cast in the November 8 election for 
Representative in Congress in the 7th 
District. of Illinois. 

This letter shows that the actual vote 
for myself should have been 98,494 in- 
stead of 28,494, and I should also like 
to have this correction made in the 
Congressional Directory. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
letter referred to, as well as a document 
from the county court of Cook County, 
as follows: 

Boarp or ELECTION COMMISSIONERS, 

Chicago, Il., April 25, 1961. 
Hon. Rouanp V. Lrsonatrt, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have enclosed certi- 
fled copy of an order presented in the coun- 
ty court of Cook County today, correcting 
vote cast for you in the November 8 elec- 
tion for Representative in Congress in the 
Seventh District of Illinois. 
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This order shows that the actual vote for 
the Homorable RotaNp V. Lisomwatt should 
have beem 98,494 imstead of 28,404. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun P. Dary, 
Commissioner . 


—_—_— 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 

County of Cook, ss: 

In THE County Courr oF Cook CouNTY IN 
RE APPLICATION TO CORRECT THE RECORD OF 
RESULTS OF THE ELECTION HELD ON THE 8TH 
Day or NovemMsBer 1960, IN THE SEVENTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 

ORDER 

This matter coming on to be heard upon 
the petition of John P. Daly, a member of 
the board of election commissioners of the 
city of Chicago and ex officio a member of 
the canvassing board to canvass the election 
returns for the Seventh Congressfonal Dis- 
trict of Illinois for the election held on 
November 8, 1960, and the court having read 
the petition, heard the representations of 
the petitioner and being fully advised in the 
premises, finds: 

That an abstract of the results of the said 
election was filed of record in the county 
court on November 23, 1960, and that the 
said abstract shows the following votes for 
candidates for the office of Representative in 
Congress for the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iilinois: Roranp V. LIsonatTI, 28,494; 
and Lawrence J. Blasi, 23,840. 

The court further finds that in transferring 
the figures from the canvass sheets of the 
Seventh Congressional! District of Illinois to 
the abstracts the typist made a typographical 
error and recorded the vote on the abstract 
as follows: ROLAND V. LIBONATI, 28,494; and 
Lawrence J. Blasi, 23,840. 

Whereas the correct vote as evidenced by 
the official canvass should be Ronanp V. 
LiponaTi, 98,494; and Lawrence J. Blasi, 
23,840. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the abstract 
of the canvassing board as filed in this 
court on November 23, 1961, recording the 
vote cast for the office of Representative in 
Congress for the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois be amended to read as fol- 
lows: ROLAND V. LIBonaTI, 98,494; and Law- 
rence J. Blasi, 23,840. 

THappEvus V. ADESKO, 

Judge of the County Court of Cook County. 





SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Dantets], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the social security bill, I 
stated that the one important omission 
in that bill was its failure to do some- 
thing about the income limitations which 
prevent social security beneficiaries from 
supplementing their pensions without 
risking their monthly benefits. These 
limitations are unfair, discriminatory, 
and unrealistic. 

They are unfair, because they make 
it impossible for most pensioners to ob- 
tain an income which today’s soaring 
living costs require. Even under the bill 
which the House approved last week, 
minimum benefits will only be $40 a 
month. Under the present law, a man 
ean earn only another $100 each month 
without sacrificing some portion of his 
benefit. No one can contend that this 
even approaches an adequate income. 
If we are unable to increase social se- 
curity benefits, we should certainly allow 
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recipients to do what they can to supple- 
ment these meager pensions. 

Income limitations are discriminatory 
because they pemalize only the wage 
earner. Those who were fortunate or 
farsighted enough to accumulate invest- 
ment income can receive all they desire 
from this source without losing any claim 
to their monthly benefit. Only the man 
who wants to go out and get a part- 
time job is affected. If the social se- 
curity system were based on need, I could 
understand the reason for imposing lim- 
itations on the amount of outside in- 
come he can obtain. But this is clearly 
not the case. 

Finally, I do not believe the income re- 
strictions are consistent with other pol- 
icies which we pursue with regard to 
our senior citizens. Governmental agen- 
cies and community groups spend con- 
siderable sums of money each year in 
order to encourage older people to find 
some useful way of participating im the 
community. At the same time, the so- 
cial security laws contimue to prevent 
those who are willing and able to con- 
tinue their employment from doing so. 

Ideally, I should like to see the income 
limitations removed entirely. Realisti- 
cally, however, I must content myself 
with the provisions of the bill whieh I 
have introduced today. This measure 
will raise the income allowance from $100 
a month to $200 a month—or $2,400 a 
year. The lhiberalizing amendments 
passed by the House last year, whereby 
pensioners will lose only a part of their 
monthly benefit if they surpass this lim- 
it, would remain intact. 

Over a hundred Members of Congress 
introduced legislation of this nature in 
the last Congress, and a large number 
have already done so in the current ses- 
sion. I urge that this overwhelming 
sentiment in behalf of more liberal in- 
come limitations be given the kind of 
consideration it deserves. 





ELECTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Elections 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
House Administration have permission 
to - during general debate on Monday 
nex 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Utah? 

There was no objection. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Srarrorp (at 
the request of Mr. Hatiecx), for Mon- 
day, May 1, 1961, and Tuesday, May 2, 
1961, on account of official business. 


anne 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Derwinsxkr (at the request of Mr. 
Prenie) for 30 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Dantets for 5 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Vantk for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Puctnsx1 for 60 minutes, on May 
3, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Prrnre) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. SHORT. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Peterson) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 

Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. Burke of Kentucky. 

Mr. BONNER. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4884. An act to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal fi- 
nancial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.1. An act to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically distressed 
areas; and 

S. 1027. An act to amend title I of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 1, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

843. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 23, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
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gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a survey of River Rouge, Mich., 
authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved June 30, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 148); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with six illustrations. 

844. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report con- 
cerning agreements concluded during March 
1961 under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480, 88d Cong.) as amended, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-128; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

845. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 
quarterly report of Federal contributions for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1961, pursuant 
to the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

846. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to give to the 
Walker River Paiute Tribe the reserved min- 
erals underlying its reservation”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

847. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “‘A bill to repeal 18 U.S.C. 791 so as to 
extend the application of chapter 37 of title 
18, relating to espionage and censorship”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1097. An act for the relief of A. E. Water- 
stradt; without amendment (Rept. No. 314). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1531. A bill for the relief of 
Wallace R. Rice and Nora J. Price; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 315). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TOLL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1687. A bill for the relief of World 
Games, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 316). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
cilary. H.R. 4636. A bill for the relief of 
Ralph B. Cleveland; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 317). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4796. A bill for the relief of 
Richard A. Hartman; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 318). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6013. A bill for the relief of the Hous- 
ton Belt & Terminal Railway Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 319). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6224. A bill for the relief of Miss Elsie 
Robey; without amendment (Rept. No. 320). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request) : 

H.R. 6686. A bill to amend the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia to provide for 
dower in husband and wife in real estate of 
each owned during coverture and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 6687. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place horsemeat on the free list; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 6688. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by providing 
for fair competition between domestic indus- 
tries operating under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and foreign industries that supply 
articles imported into the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6689. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to compel the production of docu- 
mentary evidence required in civil investiga- 
tions for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6690. A bill to amend section 332 of 
title 28, United States Code, in order to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of a district judge or 
judges on the judicial council of each circuit; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6691. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, sections 871 and 3056, to pro- 
vide penalties for threats against the suc- 
cessors to the Presidency, to authorize their 
protection by the Secret Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 6692. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on cork 
stoppers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6693. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6694. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 
to permit employees retiring with immedi- 
ate annuities to retain the full amounts of 
insurance at time of retirement with pre- 
miums deducted from their annuities; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 6695. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code with respect to the trans- 
portation of mail by highway post office 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 6696. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6697. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the 
issuance of temporary cease and desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices pend- 
ing completion of Federal Trade Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6698. A bill to amend the Clayton Act, 
as amended, by requiring prior notification 
of corporate mergers and acquisitions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6699. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of small business in- 
vestment companies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 6700. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 37 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Pay and Allowances of the 
Uniformed Services”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 6701. A bill to strengthen State gov- 
ernments, to provide financial assistance to 
States for educational purposes by return- 
ing a portion of the Federal taxes collected 
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therein, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6702. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation and other dis- 
posal of property to tax-supported public 
recreation or park agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6703. A bill to provide for a program 
of civil works in economically distressed 
areas; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6704. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the provi- 
sion of housing for domestic farm labor 
through a new program of Federal insurance 
for farm housing loans; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 6705. A bill to grant the consent of 
Congress to the States of Connecticut and 
New York, and other affected States, to 
enter into a compact relating to the taking 
of action to bring about improvement in 
commuter and other passenger service of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 6706. A bill to provide employment 
opportunities through establishment of a 
program administered by the Secretary of 
Labor enabling individuals to engage in cer- 
tain agricultural employment; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 6707. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Federal Taxation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 6708. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that, in the 
case of stock or stock options issued or 
granted in whole or in part for services 
rendered, the gain therefrom shall be treated 
as ordinary income, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARLAND: 

H.J. Res. 395. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H.J. Res. 396. Joint resolution designating 
November 19, the anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, as Dedication Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H. Res. 268. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should call a White House 
Conference on Narcotics; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. Res. 269. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House on a White House Con- 
ference on Narcotics; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H. Res. 270. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
operation of the slum clearance and urban 
renewal program in New York City and the 
other major cities of the United States; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Hawaii, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to include coffee under the subsidy 
payment program, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 6709. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Abel Gorfain; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6710. A bill for the relief of Gin Mon 

Woo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6711. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bing 
Yee Soo Lou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6712. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rita M. Bravi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H.J. Res. 397. Joint resolution to provide 
that the Secretary of the Army shall furnish 
an appropriate memorial marker for the 
grave of James L. Hanberry, a participant in 
the yellow fever investigations in Cuba; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Praise for President’s Message to 
Congress on Ethics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that I applaud the President for his 
special message to the Congress of the 
United States on conflicts of interest. 
I have long taken the position that peo- 
ple must have confidence in their Gov- 
ernment and a review of conflict-of- 
interest statutes convinces me that an 
up-to-date law covering ethics of all 
persons in public service is long overdue. 

My only comment at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, is that regulations covering a 
standard of ethics and moral conduct 
should not be limited to those in the 
executive branch of Government. Con- 
gress should examine into the need for 
reform in our legislative branch of 
Government. 

I was particularly gratified that the 
President should recognize the fact that 
you cannot legislate in every detail re- 
garding the behavior of Federal officials 
and employees. I favor his establishing 
by Executive order a set of standards 
for those in Government service. The 
conclusion of the President that these 
standards can be maintained best by 
personal example of those in leadership 
appeals to me. Many Members of Con- 


gress, including myself, have introduced 
bills to improve the conduct of those 
in the legislative and executive branches. 
Now I trust we will get some action. 





Israel’s 13th Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, April 20 
marked the 13th anniversary of the birth 
of the State of Israel. The 13th year is 
highly significant in the tradition of the 
Hebrew people. It is on that birthday 
that a young lad enters on the thresh- 
old of maturity with concomitant 
charges of responsibility. 

The growth of Israel toward this kind 
of symbolic maturity is reflected in the 
basic facts of Israel’s economic life. 
Whereas in 1948 Israel had a population 
of 790,000, in 1960 its population was 
2,128,000; industrial production hardly 
existed but in 1960 the figure was $1,070 
million. So it is with exports, imports, 
agricultural production, irrigation, af- 
forestation, water usage, and so forth. 
More specifically, exports in 1948 
amounted to $29,680,000 and in 1960 
amounted to $265 million; in 1948 there 
were only 412,000 acres of cultivated 


area and in 1960 there were 1,100- 
000 acres. Today Israel has a fleet of 
53 ships which carries 445,000 tons of 
cargo as compared with the 4 ships she 
had in 1948, which carried a total of 
14,000 tons. The number of Israeli 
teachers has quadrupled in the same pe- 
riod and its elementary school education 
has increased almost six times. 

We must keep in mind that Israel’s in- 
fancy was a cruel and troubled time. 
The barren soil, the absence of industry, 
the influx of immigrants, the war with 
the Arabs and the continued hostility of 
its neighbors were the heaviest of bur- 
dens to place in the path of a newborn. 
But the determination was there and the 
most important of all resources, men and 
women, whose daily lives were dedicated 
to the rearing of this infant without 
counting the cost of the individual’s dep- 
rivations and sufferings. 

It is little wonder then, that the little 
country of Israel has been watched with 
consuming interest by economists, so- 
cial scientists and educators throughout 
the world. At its very beginnings there 
were few who believed that Israel would 
survive. There are now many who are 
studying to find the why of its survival. 

Israel has become a factor in the ris- 
ing nations of Africa. By that I mean 
not the mere establishment of trade re- 
lations but the serving of these nations 
by teaching them the use of methods 
and tools which have profited Israel her- 
self. This has been done quietly and ef- 
fectively and in the best tradition of in- 
ternational relations. And this has all 
been done within the framework of a 
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working democracy. It is understand- 
able then that the world, both hostile 
and friendly to Israel, marvels at the 
achievements of this nation only 13 years 
of age. 





Statement of Senator Clifford P. Case, of 
New Jersey, on the 26th Annual Con- 
vention of the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am delighted to report that the 
Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America, one of our Nation’s 
outstanding veterans’ organizations, will 
be holding its national convention this 
year in Atlantic City, N.J. I can assure 
each of its members who are planning to 
attend a warm and sincere welcome 
from our Garden State. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD a statement out- 
lining the plans for this, their 26th an- 
nual convention at Atlantic City, N.J. 
Various sessions of the convention have 
been marked to be held in various parts 
of the city, culminating Saturday eve- 
ning in a gala convention banquet and 
ball at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE OF 
New JERSEY, ON THE 26TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The 26th annual convention of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of the United States of 
America will have many serious aspects; 
varied and interesting recreational events 
have been arranged for the members of 
the organization, their wives and families. 
On Tuesday preceding the convention there 
will be a visit to the Atlantic City races 
with a fashion show for the auxiliary mem- 
bers and friends. On Tuesday evening there 
will be a Catholic War Veterans night at 
the Atlantic City Steel Pier. On the eve- 
ning of the following day there will be an 
informal social night which will be held 
at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., 
for all Catholic War Veteran members and 
families. 

Throughout the week there will be other 
interesting activities and ceremonies in- 
cluding a Catholic War Veterans night at 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., at the 
22d showing of the Ice Capades on Thurs- 
day evening. On Saturday morning a pa- 
rade will take place on the boardwalk from 
the convention headquarters to the Con- 
vention Hall where a Pontifical High Mass 
will be celebrated by His Excellency Celes- 
tine J. Damiano, Archbishop of Camden, 
NJ. The closing event of the weeklong 
gathering will be the convention ball and 

on Saturday evening with 
Catholic War Veterans candelight ceremonies 
and rituals. 

The convention will see reports of prog- 
ress made by this national veterans’ group 
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in the fields of Americanism, Catholic ac- 
tion, leadership, membership, veterans’ af- 
fairs, and youth welfare. 

At various times throughout the conven- 
tion, prominent Americans are scheduled to 
address joint sessions of the Catholic War 
Veterans and its auxiliaries. These men, all 
outstanding in their particular field, will 
bring to the Catholic War Veterans and 
through them to all veterans and Americans 
messages on “National Security,” “Veterans’ 
Affairs,” “International Relations,” and other 
vital subjects. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States came into existence in the year 1935 
when it was founded by a former Army 
chaplain, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edward J. Higgins, LL. D., of Astoria, Long 
Island, N.Y. Recognizing a need for a mili- 
tant veterans organization composed of 
Catholic men and women who served their 
country in time of war, Monsignor Higgins 
founded an organization that has grown 
throughout the years and now has posts in 
more than 40 States and in the words of its 
own constitution: 

“To promote zeal and devotion for God, for 
country, and for home: 

“(a) For God: to promote through aggres- 
sive organized Catholic action a greater love, 
honor, and service to God; an understanding 
and application of the teachings of Christ in 
our everyday life; recognizing the wisdom of 
the church in all matters of faith and 
morals. 

“(b) For country: through a more vivid 
understanding of the Constitution of the 
United States of America and through active 
participation in the promotion of its ideals 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
develop a more zealous citizenship; to en- 
courage morality in government, labor, man- 
agement, economic, social, fraternal, and all 
other phases of American life; to combat 
aggressively the forces which tend to impair 
the efficiency and permanency of our free 
institutions. 

“(c) For home: To promote the realiza- 
tion that the family is the basic unit of 
society; to aid in the development of an en- 
lightened patriotic American youth; to as- 
sist all veterans and widows and dependents 
of deceased veterans. 

“(d) These objectives are encouraged 
without regard to race, creed, or color.” 

Throughout its existence the Catholic War 
Veterans has been part of the fierce war of 
ideologies seeking to capture the minds of 
men. This organization has spotted and 
fought totalitarian and brutalitarian philoso- 
phies of both the right and left, and stood 
firm on the solid stand of freedom of the 
individual and personal independence of its 
citizens, under the law. 

The Catholic War Veterans creed from the 
now-famous speech, “Catholicism and Amer- 
icanism,” of the late Archbishop John Ire- 
land, of St. Paul, Minn., states: 

“My religious faith is that of the Catholic 
Church—catholicism, integral and unal- 
loyed—catholicism, unswerving and soul 
swaying, the catholicism taught by the su- 
preme chieftain of the Catholic Church, the 
Pope, the Bishop of Rome. 

“My civil and political faith is that of the 
Republic of the United States of America— 
Americanism, purest and brightest, yielding 
in strength and loyalty to the Americanism 
of none other American, surpassed in spirit 
of obedience and sacrifice by that of none 
other citizens, none other soldier, sworn to 
uphold in peace and in war America’s Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America have received many com- 
mendations from agencies in government, 
in business, in welfare and hospital work, 
in rehabilitation, in child guidance, in patri- 
otic, fraternal, veteran, and religious spheres. 
It has the approbation of the present Pope, 
John XXIII, and all Popes from the date 
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of the founding of the organization. It is 
recognized by the Veterans’ Administration 
in the handling of cases before it. 

It has been commended by every U.S. 
President in office since its inception and 
received accolades of a great many American 
statesmen. 

Programs have included summer camps 
for youngsters, informative material expos- 
ing fascism, nazism, and the cancerous core 
of Communist propaganda, broadcasts and 
information bulletins on veteran benefits, 
support of youth groups, establishment of 
scholarships, fight for veterans’ rights, and 
the spiritual comfort of our comrades, proper 
burial for veterans and care for their widows 
and dependents, exposure of intolerance, 
bigotry, and disloyalty, promotion of activi- 
ties which tend to strengthen the moral 
fiber of the Nation and its people, and build 
a “greater spirit of faith and patriotism.” 

The current program of the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America 
is strictly positive. The Catholic War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America are 
not anti anything; they are protagonists of 
right, truth, and justice. Their whole phi- 
losophy is based on the recognition of man’s 
dignity and rendering “to God the things 
that are God’s.” They insist on the recog- 
nition of the moral basis, underlying all 
political, economic, and social themes. 

Their emphasis lies in action. “It is better 
to light one candle than to curse the dark- 
ness.” They feel that no program, no matter 
how magnificent, can be effective unless it is 
acted upon. 

The less than three decades of Catholic 
War Veterans’ existence have proved fruitful 
for our freedom. And the future of America 
is safe, when public-spirited, patriotic citi- 
zens who have fought for their Nation in 
war, continue to serve in peace. 

The Catholic War Veterans is organized 
to serve the individual and the Nation. Size 
is not the measure of its service, its reputa- 
tion, its loyalty, its faith or its spirit of 
fellowship. 

As they celebrate that 26th anniversary 
milestone of their history, Catholic War Vet- 
erans take pride in their past—are confident 
of their future. 





Transportation in Interstate Commerce of 
Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised and encouraged by the 
Carolina Christian Union, Jesse Seaver, 
president, to enter for the Recorp their 
stand in support of H.R. 2221. 

This bill has been introduced by the 
Honorable Eucene Siver, of Kentucky. 
The purpose of the bill is “to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes.” 

I have personally received a list of 
284 genuine signatures, all of which 
endorse the Siler bill. Most of the sign- 
ers are of my constituency in the First 
Congressional District of North Caro- 
lina. 

I take this opportunity to make known 
the stand of the Carolina Christian Un- 
ion officially for the REecorp. 
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National Brotherhood Award of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews to Barry Bingham, of Louisville, 
Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the recent observance of Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews con- 
ferred upon a distinguished Kentuckian, 
Mr. Barry Bingham, president and edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times, its National Broth- 
erhood Award as a tribute to his out- 
standing public and community service 
and the unparalleled contribution which 
he and Mrs. Bingham have made to a 
better understanding among people of 
all races and religions. I have had the 
privilege of knowing Barry Bingham for 
many years during which I have seen 
how well he exemplifies those admirable 
traits which the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews seeks to bring 
out in all men of whatever ethnic and 
religious backgrounds. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share 
with my colleagues the inspired mes- 
sage of the President set forth in his 
letter to the President of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews en- 
dorsing the observance of National 
Brotherhood Week and the President’s 
remarks in a film shown at the national 
brotherhood dinner this year. In addi- 
tion I urge my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing letter written by the President to 
Mr. Bingham and the addresses given at 
the National Brotherhood Award dinner 
in Louisville, Ky., on February 23, 1961, 
by the Honorable Charles W. Morris and 
Senator Thruston B. Morton: 

THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1961. 
Dr. LEw!ts WEBSTER JONES, 
President, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. Jones: I heartily endorse the sug- 
gestion of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews that a period of time again 
be set aside for the observance of Brother- 
hood Week. In celebrating National Broth- 
erhood Week we honor the human values 
upon which our country was established. As 
long as men fear or distrust one another 
because of race, religion, or ethnic origins, 
as long as any of the gates of opportunity 
are closed to the deserving, as long as there 
is unreasoning bigotry, instead of under- 
standing and tolerance, our Nation will fall 
short of its full power and greatness. 

Across the world new nations are struggling 
for survival and progress. These nations, 
composed of men of all colors and faiths, are 
looking for leadership and guidance in their 
effort to construct new societies. Only if we 
demonstrate that the freedom which we ad- 
vocate is available to all our citizens will 
these new nations look to us for this guid- 
ance. Yet on the choices of these new 
nations hinge our own ultimate survival. 

Thus brotherhood is not just a goal. It is 
& condition on which our way of life depends. 
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The question for our time is not whether all 
men are brothers. That question has been 
answered by the God who placed us on this 
earth together. The question is whether we 
have the strength and the will to make 
brotherhood of man the guiding principle of 
our daily lives. 

I therefore urge all Americans to join a 
nationwide observance of Brotherhood Week 
from February 19 to February 26, 1961. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President. 


TExT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S FILMED 
MESSAGE 

I have on many occasions taken part ac- 
tively in dinners such as the one in which 
you are participating this evening and it is 
therefore a great pleasure to speak to you 
from the White House and to express my 
strong support for the work in which you 
are engaged. 

These dinners are held and have been 
held for many years in order to place before 
us a goal to which this Nation has been 
dedicated since its earliest beginnings—the 
goal of men and women of different creeds, 
different races, different origins living to- 
gether harmoniously and in brotherhood. 

I know that there is a constant feeling 
that we fail to achieve our goals and in 
spite of the work of this organization and 
on the part of dedicated men and women 
across our country, that we still stand a 
good distance from the standard which was 
raised in the earliest days by our Founding 
Fathers and which has been the national 
goal ever since. I hope that no one in this 
room feels that disappointment. National 
progress has been made on a whole variety 
of fronts. 

I want to congratulate, therefore, all of 
you on the work that has been done in other 
years. But I also want to suggest that we 
still have a good deal of distance to go, that 
the work in which we are engaged is more 
important than it ever was, not merely to 
us as individuals and as fellow Americans 
but as leaders of the free world and as 
strong believers in the future of our country 
and the things for which it stands. 

We seek to lead the free world against 
an alien system but we cannot do so unless 
we ourselves match our actions to our words. 
We look for support and brotherhood to 
millions, hundreds of millions, of Americans 
of different creeds, of different colors, who 
share our aspirations but sometimes are not 
convinced that we believe strongly in the 
doctrines that we preach. I believe we do. 
I believe as a nation we must be committed 
to these goals. I believe as a nation in- 
creasingly we will be, and I believe that 
when we eventually reach these goals it will 
have been due to the work of organizations 
such as yours. 

I want to thank you on behalf of our 
country for the effort in which you are en- 
gaged. It is an effort to which all of us 
give, I hope, not only lipservice but also 
commitment. The brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God is a basic prin- 
ciple which has directed this Nation through 
many years and I am confident will direct 
it with increasing vigor in the years to come. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1961. 
Hon. Barry BINGHAM, 
The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky, 

Dear Barry: I am delighted to learn that 
on Thursday you will receive the National 
Brotherhood Award of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Your public and community service as 
well as your distinguished editorial career 
surely merit this recognition. I hope you 
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will extend to all your friends and to your 
family my warmest wishes on this occasion. 
With all best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


AppDRESS By HON, CHARLES W. Morris 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is my proud and pleas- 
ant privilege tonight to represent the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews in 
bestowing an honor long postponed and 
richly deserved. 

As we all know, the American vocabulary is 
growing like Topsy. Words that Shake- 
speare never imagined—that Einstein never 
dreamed of—constantly crop up in the lan- 
guage—words like framework, finalize, in 
terms of, project, expertize, and now it has 
become increasingly popular, especially 
among psychiatrists, advertising men, edu- 
cators and columnists to employ the word, 
“image.” Weread about the “father image,” 
the “son image,” et cetera, et cetera. In- 
deed, Senator Morton, I seem to recall 
having read recently in the papers that a 
distinguished Kentuckian spoke about the 
Republican image. Now I’m not sure just 
what these learned people have in mind, but 
I am convinced that if there is one “image” 
around these parts that prevail over all 
others—if there is one name which—like that 
of Browning’s Abou Ben Adhem—leads all 
the rest, then that image and that name is 
Barry Bingham. 

It has been his prerogative and, at the 
same time, his burden to exercise a greater 
influence upon the minds and hearts of his 
fellow citizens, in Louisville and in Ken- 
tucky, than any other man I know. There 
are occasions, of course, when almost every- 
one who reads the Courier-Journal or the 
Times, or who listens to or watches WHAS, 
may find himself in disagreement with some 
Official position, some editorial, some head- 
line or comic strip or some other feature of 
the compound of communication which yet 
another Barry (Mike, by name, the erudite 
editor of the Kentucky Irish-American) likes 
to call “the monopoly press” (I confess to a 
compulsive aversion to Dick Tracy and David 
Lawrence). But this much we know—our 
man is forthright: he is not afraid to take 
a stand—often an originally unpopular 
stand—and stick by it (as Marse Henry 
Watterson was wont to say) in spite of hell 
and high water. 

Behind this attitude there is simplicity, 
courage, and a profound and often prophetic 
understanding of human rights—a devotion 
to the kind of community, local, State and 
National, which symbolizes the dreams of 
our Founding Fathers—a community where 
every citizen, Christian or Jew, white or 
black, rich or poor, shall have a chance 
to make use, without let or hindrance, of the 
opportunities with which he has been en- 
dowed by his Creator, for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness—and to use these 
endowments, if you please, with dignity and 
self-respect. 

Embellishing these qualities are modesty, 
humility, and that rarest of gifts—a real 
sense of humor. 

It is significant that this meeting should 
be held the day after the birthday of George 
Washington—who declared that our Govern- 
ment gives to bigotry no sanction (and) to 
persecution no assistance. 

Barry Bingham typifies the highest and 
truest ideals of the organization which 
honors him this evening; and it is fitting 
and felicitous that he should receive this 
tribute. 

will used to say that all he knew 
was what he read in the papers. I think 
that applies to most of us here tonight—and 
most of us are im by the consistent 
dedication of the Bingham press to those 
rights which are guaranteed to all citizens 
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by the first amendment: freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
the right of peaceful assembly and petition. 
If the news is occasionally a little oblique, 
thank God it is directed toward the attain- 
ment of these constitutional guarantees. 
Now add to this dedication a generous and 
sympathetic devotion to all good causes and 
a mature, even-tempered day-by-day crusade 
for a decent and progressive community— 
and you will understand why we pay this 
tribute to our guest of honor. 

I would be both ungrateful and ungracious 
were I to fail to pay another tribute—a 
tribute to the lovely and brilliant lady who 
sits at his side. Mary Caperton Bingham 
became Protestant cochairman of the Louis- 
ville Chapter of the Conference of Christians 
and Jews when the chapter was in its form- 
ative stage. She—more than any other 
single individual—is responsible for its re- 
markable growth and success. She is a true 
aristocrat—because she has a profound sense 
of noblesse oblige—an understanding that 
social eminence, good fortune, wit, and 
charm involve a grateful recognition of other 
people’s rights. 

And may I say to our honored guest that 
though providence has chosen you as an 
instrument for brotherhood and for good, 
and crowned you with rare and precious 
gifts—influence, a certain power, good looks, 
good health, a fine family, comfort, yes, afflu- 
ence—your richest gift and your rarest pos- 
session is your gracious and charming wife. 

And so, Barry Bingham, we tender to you 
this citation—you have deserved and 
received so many, from schools and colleges 
and foreign nations, from your country and 
your fellow publishers, your city and your 
State, that you may find no place to display 
it upon your walls or on your desk, but 
each of us here finds an immense gratifica- 
tion in taking part in this ceremony and 
vicariously your recognition will speed each 
of us on to greater dedication. The liberty 
of no nation can rise higher than its 
source—and that source is and must be the 
individual dignity and the general liberty 
of man. 


AppREssS By SENATOR THRUSTON B. MorRTON 


During the national observance of Broth- 
erhood Week, it is a high honor for me to 
speak at this dinner honoring one of Ken- 
tucky’s most famous sons—a man well de- 
serving of his national award from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 

As editor in chief of our great Louisville 
newspapers, Barry Bingham long has been a 
tower in the encouragement of the ideals 
for which the National Conference works: 
enlightened tolerance—the application of 
reason and understanding to human con- 
flicts which arise from the pits of prejudice 
and misguided emotions. 

Barry has not limited his dedicated life- 
time of public service to the editorial pages 
of his newspapers, either. In countless other 
activities, both here in Kentucky and on the 
national scene, he has pressed his basic goals 
with untiring dedication. 

In politics, Barry and I sometimes have 
been on the same side of the fence—some- 
times on opposite sides. 

But even when we were on opposite sides, 
I do not believe that any basic conflict was 
created—it was simply a matter of us choos- 
ing a different means for the progress that 
we both want. 

Unfortunately, this is not the situation 
with all people in America on opposite sides 
of a fence. 

In many instances, both in individual and 
group situations, being on opposite sides of 
a fence—a racial fence, say, or a religious 
fence—has created sharp conflicts that leave 
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deep scars unless they are mediated by the 
forces of moral and religious leadership. 

Barry has been one of the country’s leaders 
in mobilizing public support of these tem- 
pering forces, and it is for this work that 
he is being given the Brotherhood Award 
tonight. 

But while our specific purpose tonight is 
to honor Barry, we really are saluting a great 
cause—of which he is one shining exponent. 

This great cause is one to which this or- 
ganization has devoted its creative energies 
since 1928, and for which Barry has done so 
much in our area and in the Nation. 

The cause will end most of the world’s 
troubles when it is achieved in full. It is 
understanding and tolerance, applied to bring 
about community unity. 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews has worked long, hard, and successfully 
to alleviate the tensions that arise from reli- 
gious and ethnic misundertandings. And 
these conflicts must be eliminated, for they 
are dangerous as well as morally wrong. 

At home and abroad, Americans in the 
exciting decade of the 1960’s face unprece- 
dented dangers and unprecedented opportu- 
nities—both at the same time. 

Americans are challenged in the 1960’s to 
avoid the dangers while reaping the oppor- 
tunities. 

To do this we must face the challenges 
united—united in moral principle and united 
in moral purpose, no matter what different 
edifices or ceremonies we individually attend 
in our personal worship of God. 

Nothing can defeat a morally united Amer- 
ica—but a morally disunited America can 
never fulfill our historic promise of greatness. 
It is to this crucial unity that the work of 
the national conference is dedicated. 

To a US. Senator, this is a somewhat un- 
usual organization. It has no legislative 
goals. It does not lobby. It does not file 
lawsuits nor does it pressure legislators to 
enact special-interest laws. 

This national conference is more of an 
educational group—though many concrete 
advances have been made. 

The conference proceeds by mobilizing re- 
ligious principles and bringing them to bear 
on problems which divide Americans. 

One theme of President Kennedy’s inau- 
gural address seems to apply to the national 
conference’s approach. While he was re- 
ferring to foreign policy, a paraphrase of his 
thought is appropriate. 

Let us concentrate, the President advised, 
on the things that unite us rather than the 
differences that divide us. 

That’s what the national conference does 
as it proceeds to rally religious principles 
that will spur civic actions solving commu- 
nity problems. 

Our three great religious groups—Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews—differ in philoso- 
phy and procedure, of course. But through 
all of them run common strands of moral 
conviction that can, and do in the national 
conference, combine into a mighty educa- 
tional force that is greater in power than the 
sum of the three. 

While countrywide in its organizational 
structure, the national conference to my 
mind essentially is local in character. While 
it has general national and international 
goals, its most dramatic advances and its 
most penetrating work have been done on 
the local level—and this is one reason Barry 
should take much pride in his award tonight. 

To share in the work of the national con- 
ference, a person is not asked to leave his 
home and community and strive elsewhere 
for one specific national goal. He is asked 
t enlist for the duration in the war against 
prejudice, intolerance, and divisive misun- 
derstanding in his own community. 
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In a phrase, a participant in this great 
organization is summoned basically to fol- 
low the political advice Theodore Roosevelt 
gave excited partisans who wanted to help 
his cause but could not discern what to do. 

TR’s sound instruction was: “Do what you 
can, with what you have, where you are.” 

Here in Kentucky, this wise dictate was 
being followed when the local chapters ral- 
lied public opinion against religious and 
racial bigotry in elections; when you or- 
ganized many human relations programs at 
our high schools and universities, and when 
you promoted National Brotherhood Week 
observances among schools and civic groups. 


From such advances in Kentucky and in 
all the other States, the national confer- 
ence is a dynamic part of America’s effort to 
create a broad, national climate of moral 
unity from the Atlantic coast to Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

And this we will need as we move into the 
challenges that lie ahead. 

America, and indeed the entire free world, 
face from atheistic communism a danger- 
ous challenge of monolithic thrust. 

Divided in any basic way, we will not be 
able to muster the national response neces- 
sary to overcome this awesome challenge. 

Divided in any basic way, we will not be 
able to develop at home that national con- 
sensus under which we can minimize po- 
litical and economic differences and take 
bold, constructive action to make America 
even more solidly prosperous than in the 
past. 

Divided in any basic way, America cannot 
agree on action to rid itself of those preju- 
dices that sap the potential strength of the 
Nation. 

Toward all of these goals, the national con- 
ference strives. 

But in this organization the work is defi- 
nitely not aimed at some compromises of 
expediency—in which social conflicts are 
merely swept under the rug with a “let’s 
dan’t talk about it” policy. 

More effectively than I can state, the 
deeper aim of the national conference was 
stated 2 years ago by your eminent president, 
Dr. Lewis Webster Jones. 

Dr. Jones said this: 

“Adjustment by itself is not an adequate 
social ideal. It can be barren and self- 
defeating. The religious view of man, on 
which the work of the NCCJ is based, as- 
sumes that man is responsible, as a free 
moral agent, for his own acts, and for the 
ethical climate of his own society. Some- 
thing is required of him by adjustment. 
Conformity to corrupt practices, however 
general they may be or however successful, 
is simply wrong. Unless we recognize this 
fact, American civilization will not fulfill its 
promise. It will not even survive, nor de- 
serve to survive.” 

If all of us, regardless of whether or not 
we are members of the national conference, 
can summon this spirit—when we are faced 
on a personal level with a situation of social 
conflict—such conflicts largely will pass out 
of our lives, 

And when this happens, the reality for 
everyone will be those words in the salute 
to the flag which appear as a keynote phrase 
in so much of the national conference's lit- 
erature: 

“One Nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

That’s what we’re working for and the 
national conference, with such distinguished 
and energetic leaders as Barry Bingham, is 
in the forefront of the struggle. 

I endorse your program. I praise your 
progress. I congratulate you for having the 
mature judgment to see the need for such 
enlightened work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 2, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I included in the Recorp an ex- 
change of correspondence with the ad 
hoc committee, composed of Milwaukee, 
Wis., residents, who were critical of our 
Federal Government for its alleged fail- 
ure to take any steps to seek peace in 
Laos. 

The other day, I received another open 
letter from the ad hoc committee. In 
this letter, the committee has in effect 
urged the Government to give the Com- 
munists a free hand in Cuba. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp the 
text of the ad hoc committee’s letter, as 
well as my reply to them. The two let- 
ters follow: 

An OPEN LETTER 

To President John F. Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson, Senators Alexander Wiley, 
William Proxmire, Congressmen Henry 
Reuss, Clement Zablocki, Robert Kas- 
tenmeier, editors of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and the Milwaukee Sentinel: 

We strongly support the declaration of 
President John Kennedy at his news con- 
ference on April 12, 1961: 

“There will not under any conditions be an 
intervention in Cuba by U.S. Armed Forces. 
This Government will do everything it pos- 
sibly can, and I think it can meet its re- 
sponsibilities, to make sure that there are no 
Americans involved in any action inside 
Cuba. I wish to make clear also, that we 
would be opposed to the use of our territory 
for mounting an offensive against any for- 
eign government.” 

We affirm this stand because: 

1, We see in armed intervention the risk of 
world war III. 

2. We do not wish to adopt the methods of 
the Soviet action in Hungary or the British- 
French action in Suez. 

8. We have faith that there can be nego- 
tiated solutions to international disputes. 

4. We believe that intervention would for- 
feit the confidence and friendship of the 
Central and South American Nations. 

While many of us may look upon the 
Castro regime with disfavor, puzzlement, 
and disappointment, we are no less concerned 
with the folly of our Cuban policy which 
now causes the American people so much 
anguish. Now is the time for open dis- 
cussion. It is our conviction that an in- 
formed public opinion will make its influence 
felt upon those who are in positions of 
leadership. 

There are questions deserving serious and 
immediate attention. For example: (1) 
What are the minimum conditions for re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Cuba? (2) What should be our attitude 
toward social and economic upheavals in 
Central and South America? (3) In what 
specific ways does the social revolution in 
Cuba threaten the fundamental interests of 
the American people as a whole? (4) Is 
there anything in American policy toward 
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Cuba which has contributed to her depend- 
ence on the Soviet bloc? (5) What are our 
obligations under the Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States? 

We think that James Reston, political 
analyst of the New York Times, has clearly 
stated the principle involved: 

“Everywhere in the world the United States 
is trying to defend or establish a simple 
overriding principle: That force shall not 
be used, directly or indirectly, to achieve 
political ends, and that all international dis- 
putes shall be settled by negotiation. This 
is the principle we are trying to sustain in 
Laos, where we are arguing against the ship- 
ment of Soviet arms for use against a gov- 
ernment we support. This is the principle 
we supported even against the British and 
French in the Suez war. This is the prin- 
ciple we are trying to defend in the Congo, 
in Indonesia, in the Middle East, in Algeria, 
and in Berlin. 

Surely that same principle applies in our 
relations with Cuba and the other Central 
and South American nations. 

People striving for economic betterment, 
political freedom, and national independ- 
ence, sometimes use methods we abhor or 
go to extremes we deem unwise. Even in 
such cases we must uphold the principle of 
nonintervention. Our claim to moral lead- 
ership demands it. Intervention points to 
disaster. 

Sincerely yours, 

The ad hoc committee: Rev. Roy Agte, 
W. Robert Brazelton, Louis Becker, Dr. 
Neal Billings, William Brown, Dr. 
Gladys Calbick, Dr. Martin Cohn- 
staedt, Wilma Ehrlich, Jack Eisen- 
drath, Rev. Roger Eldridge, Dr. Hugo 
Engleman, Donald Esker, Mrs. Maxine 
Franz, Richard Franz, Wayne Gourley, 
Dr. Alan Grossberg, Mrs. Ruth Gross- 
berg, Mrs. Leon M. Hamlet, Dr. Dor- 
othea Harvey, Rev. Herbert J. Huebsch- 
mann, Edward Jamosky, Harvey Kitz- 
man, Dr. David Luce, Dr. Willie Mae 
Gillis, Mrs. Virginia Parkman, Mrs. 
Louise W. Peck, Dr. Sidney M. Peck, 
Mrs. Annette Roberts, Mort Ryweck, 
Dr. Gordon Shipman, Dr. James W. 
Skelton, Rev. Kenneth L. Smith, Max 
Taglin, Mrs. Thelma Taglin, Corneff 
Taylor, Arthur Thrall, Nick Topping, 
Frieda Voigt, Rev. Lucius Walker, 
Theodore Warshafsky, Jack Weiner, 
John Werner, Rev. Herbert Zebarth, 
Leonard Zubrensky. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1961. 
Dr. 8S. M. Peck, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Dr. Peck: This will acknowledge your 
open letter of April 25, outlining your ad 
hoc committee’s views on the situation in 
Cuba. 

I have noted your views and I wish to re- 
assure you that, as in the past, I will con- 
tinue to support efforts made by our Gov- 
ernment to resolve international problems 
through peaceful negotiation. However, we 
can only expect constructive results from 
such negotiations if we negotiate from a po- 
sition of strength, not of weakness. 

I must add that I am amazed at your com- 
mittee’s apparently unshakable faith in the 
peaceful intentions of the commies and 
their willingness to reach negotiated settle- 
ments. It would seem to me that your belief 
in the sincerity of Communist statements 
and pledges should be wearing thin. What 
do you find in the record of the past 
15 years—and in the record of recent devel- 
opments in Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, and other 
areas—to sustain your faith? I would be 
interested in receiving your reply. 
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There is one last comment that I would 
like to make: Apparently history has failed 
to persuade you about the true nature and 
the real objectives of communism. You are, 
of course, puzzled and disappointed with 
Castro; according to your letter, many mem- 
bers of your committee even look upon 
him with disfavor. But the last paragraph 
of your letter indicates to me that you 
still consider Mr. Castro, and others in his 
category as basically well-meaning agrarian 
reformers, social reformers, or political re- 
formers who—on occasion—may go to ex- 
tremes which you consider unwise. Your 
advice in those instances is that we should 
sit tight and do nothing. 

I do not believe that we should try to 
run the affairs of any nation other than 
our own, or attempt to rule the world. At 
the same time, we should not sit back and 
watch the Communists swallow up the free 
world bit by bit until they accomplish their 
objective—world domination. As a free 
nation, as a responsible world power, and 
as leader in the free world, the United States 
has a responsibility to its neighbors which 
goes beyond sitting back and engaging in 
intellectually stimulating discussions, or in 
passing resolutions, or in composing open 
letters. I am confident that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people are conscious 
of that responsibility and are determined 
to live up to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Conyressman, Fourth District. 





GSA Plans To Place a Customhouse in 
Sargasso Sea of Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than two-thirds of the total land area 
of central Los Angeles is either roadway 
or parking lots. This is necessary—in- 
deed, it is not enough—because of the 
dependence of Los Angeles on auto 
transportation. But many people be- 
lieve the saturation point has just about 
been reached. Charles Luckman, the 
eminent architect, has suggested in a 
study that central Los Angeles may 
eventually strangle in its own traffic, 
with cars ‘ocked bumper to bumper and 
unable to move. Right now, during rush 
hours, this is not so far from reality. 

Yet, the GSA has proposed to build a 
new customhouse and Federal office 
building, which would be the largest 
office building in Los Angeles, without 
making a provision for one single off- 
street parking space for private automo- 
biles of employees or persons doing busi- 
ness in the building. The Southern 
California Architects Association has 
protested the building because of this 
lack of provision for parking. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the new Federal building 
would not only add to parking conges- 
tion without contributing new facili- 
ties, it would actually subtract from 
parking facilities now in existence. The 
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new Federal building is scheduled to oc- 
cupy two blocks just off the Santa Ana 
Freeway. The entire area of one of those 
city blocks is now a parking lot. The 
importance of parking to central Los 
Angeles was underscored by S. S. Taylor, 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Traffic Department, who recently de- 
clared: 

Uniess an integrated transportation sys- 
tem operates inside the loop of freeways that 
will surround downtown Los Angeles in 
1962, the freeways will destroy the city they 
were meant to serve. The traffic capacity 
of the freeways is dependent upon the ac- 
cessibility and capacity of streets and park- 
ing spaces in the terminal areas. A free- 
way system without parking is like a rail- 
road without a station. It is clogging at 
the entrances and exits that threaten these 
great arteries. 


Yet the GSA proposes to build a cus- 
tomhouse in the Los Angeles Civic Cen- 
ter that has not merely inadequate, but 
no provision for offstreet parking. Fur- 
ther, the customs service proposes to 
operate trucks in and out of this build- 
ing with the further congestion they 
will cause on access roadways and on the 
freeways themselves. 

There is a sensible solution. Build the 
Federa: office building if it is really nec- 
essary, but separate customs headquar- 
ters from the building. Put the customs 
facilities in the harbor where they be- 
long anyway. Use the space saved for 
parking. 





Lessons and Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many dangers and lessons in the article 
here presented—Human Events, April 
21, 1961: 

GERMANY IGNORED ECONOMIST HELLER, AND 
PROSPERED 


Imposing evidence has only recently come 
to light to show that leading New Deal 
economists, including Prof. Walter W. Heller, 
are capable of giving some mighty bad ad- 
vice. This is important because Mr. Heller 
is now Chairman of President Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

The State Department has declassified a 
1951 report in which Mr. Heller, Prof. Alvin 
Hansen, and several others solemnly warned 
that the German economy could not possibly 
improve without a thorough immersion in 
Keynesian-New Deal philosophy (reported in 
Human Events, Mar. 17, 1961). Events have 
proved that the forecast was silly. 

The professors were members of a Marshall 
plan team whose mission was to tell the new 
German Government how to manage its 
economy. Their 400-page report, said to be 
largely the work of Mr. Heller, expressed the 
opinion that the German economy was 
bogged down on a sort of plateau and that 
proper measures must be taken if the pos- 
sibilities [of further progress] are to be 
realized. 

Fortunately for Germany, the Bonn gov- 
ernment disregarded the report. In every 
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important matter it kept on doing pre- 
cisely what Mr. Heller and his colleagues 
said it should stop doing, and Germany has 
wound up better off than the report con- 
sidered possible even if its recommenda- 
tions had been followed. 

The report said Germany would never 
achieve the necessary rate of industrial ex- 
pansion if it continued to worry about infla- 
tion; that it should not confuse wartime 
inflation with the normal operations of 
peacetime credit; that it had an excessive 
concern for price stability; and that it was 
overly timid in allowing the creation of new 
credit. 

Germany has continued to guard against 
inflation (as successfully, in fact, as any 
industrial country) and has kept a tight rein 
on the expansion of credit. 

The report called for easy money and said 
that a rate of interest high enough to stimu- 
late any large volume of personal savings 
would seriously curtail investment. 

Germany has kept a high rate of interest. 

The report said that tax concessions 
granted to industry, such as depreciation 
allowances, were being abused and that in 
any case they represented only an expendi- 
ture of tax funds which would otherwise 
have been collected by the Government. Ac- 
cordingly, the report said, a compulsory 
investment program would be more effective. 
Under the recommended program, all indus- 
tries were to be assessed for the fund and 
the Government was to distribute the money 
to industries where there was a crying need 
for expansion. 

The Government did nothing of the kind. 

The key bottleneck in German industrial 
expansion, the report said, was an inadequate 
supply of coal. It recommended vast Gov- 
ernment programs for stimulating the pro- 
duction of coal. 

Little was done along this line. Coal has 
become a drug on the market and the prob- 
lem has been how to dispose of the sur- 
plus. 

The report proclaimed that “the nostalgic 
hopes * * * looking toward a revival of the 
19th century role of the capital market are 
doomed to disappointment. The capital 
market plays no such role in any modern 
country and there is no prospect that it 
will.” 

The capital market is still functioning 
much as it always did, here as in Germany, 
in spite of persistent attempts to dislodge 
it. 


Finally, the report drew a distinction be- 
tween Germany, squeezed between too great 
a demand for imports and not enough ex- 
ports, and the United States, “where there 
has never been any fear of a squeeze or an 
external drain.” 

Today, having disregarded all of Mr. Hel- 
ler’s recommendations, Germany has turned 
the tables on us. It has built up an enor- 
mous trade surplus, accumulated nearly $8 
billion in reserves, and the squeeze is on 
the United States—to such an extent, indeed, 
that we are begging Germany to help us 
out. 

What actually happened just couldn’t hap- 
pen, according to Mr. Heller and others. 
They go on pretending that the United States 
must take the same medicine they pre- 
scribed for Germany even though Germany 
recovered precisely because it poured the 
nasty stuff down the drain. 


Now, what are the dangers and les- 
sons? 

First. Danger: Security classification 
by the State Department which with- 
holds information from our people. 

Lesson: Public knowledge and discus- 
sion will show up the fallacies of regi- 
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mented bureaucratic thinking, foreign to 
a free enterprise constitutional Govern- 
ment society. 

Second. Danger: The gentleman whose 
views are so thoroughly discredited, Mr. 
Heller, is now the top economic adviser 
to the President. 

Lesson: A President can surround 
himself with fuzzy thinkers. 

Third. Danger: While Germany disre- 
garded these fallacious economic 
theories, of no need to worry over in- 
flation, easy money, Government aid to 
industry, misunderstanding the capital 
market, the United States is obviously 
following them, witness recent Presi- 
dential messages and legislation—the 
tax recommendations, area redevelop- 
ment bill, the housing message, and the 
like. 

Lesson: Government regimentation, 
Federal bureaucratic planning, taxing, 
and control is no match for free private 
enterprise and people left alone by 
Government. 

When will our people wake up to the 
dangers which our Nation faces and re- 
member the lessons learned by our leav- 
ing the Old World, our Revolution, and 
formulation of our form of limited con- 
stitutional Government? 





Lockheed Repudiates Erroneous Press Re- 
port Regarding Its Showing of the Film 
“Operation Abolition” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
13, 1961, there was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD an article from the 
Los Angeles Mirror of March 3, 1961, 
“relating why Lockheed missiles and 
space division has stopped showing the 
film ‘Operation Abolition.’ ” 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp two letters: the first dated 
March 27, 1961, which I addressed to 
Mr. Robert E. Gross, chief executive of- 
ficer of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
asking confirmation of the above-men- 
tioned press release; the second letter, 
dated April 5, 1961, received in reply 
from Mr. John E. Canaday, vice presi- 
dent of the company, in which he repudi- 
ates the “erroneous press report” re- 
garding Lockheed’s halting its showing 
of the film: 


Mr. RoBERT E. Gross, 
Chief Executive Officer, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Gross: I was somewhat surprised 
to read in the press that the raging contro- 
versy over “Operation Abolition” had caused 
Lockheed Missiles and Space Division to 
halt its showing of the film. I am somewhat 
at a loss to understand this, and am quite 
sure the release was, perhaps, unauthorized 
or at least garbled. 


MarcH 27, 1961. 
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I am sure you are aware of the report 
made to our committee by Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, on the subject of the riots in 
San Francisco and the fact that our commit- 
tee made a report to the House concerning 
the legislative purpose for the production 
of the film. Both of these publications are 
enclosed for your information. 

I would very much appreciate hearing 
from you as to whether or not the present 
comments are indeed accurate. 

With very best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
Chairman. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., 
Burbank, Calif., April 5, 1961. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WALTER: Mr. Robert 
E. Gross has asked that I investigate and 
reply to your March 27 letter. Evidently 
there has been a misunderstanding about 
Lockheed’s position in regard to the film 
“Operation Abolition.” We have no over- 
all policy against its showihg. 

Lockheed acquired one print of the film 
for internal purposes. We have shown it to 
some of our security coordinators and 
others. It has been shown to the manage- 
ment clubs at two of our divisions. On a 
few occasions our print has been shown to 
outside groups. And we shall continue to 
lend our single print to such groups when 
the dates can be worked into the rather 
tight internal schedule. 

I have recently seen the film and feel that 
it is an excellent documentary-type record 
of tactics used by the Communists and their 
supporters. We believe everyone should see 
it, especially parents who may not be aware 
of the dangerous influences their sons and 
daughters may encounter on _ college 
campus. 

Occasions for showing the film either 
among our employees or to outside groups 
with our assistance are limited, however, 
both by propriety and the regulations and 
practices characteristic of large industrial 
firms and Government defense contractors. 
It would be inappropriate and contrary to 
longstanding practices, for example, to 
show the film to employees on the job. 
And it would be inappropriate for industrial 
firms like Lockheed to serve as a film dis- 
tributing agency. Outside groups will have 
no difficulty in obtaining a print from the 
commercial film company that produced it 
and is distributing it. 

It was a misimpression that grew out of 
one or two such occasions that led to the 
erroneous press report that we would no 
longer allow the film to be shown. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. CANnapay, 
Vice President. 





A Realistic Approach to Our Educational 
Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, a joint 
resolution adopted by the 72d General 
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Assembly of the State of Illinois might 
be of keen interest to the Members of 
the House deliberating on the proposed 
Federal aid-to-education legislation. It 
is interesting to note that the resolution 
was originally offered by 29 members of 
the Illinois Legislature who are closest 
to the problems in education in my 
State. 

I submit that this resolution, as placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of April 17 
by Congressman Ro.anp LisonatTI, is a 
realistic approach to the real problem 
which faces the parents and taxpayers, 
not only in Illinois, but across the other 
49 States. 





Proposed Regulations for Ads of Invest- 
ment Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the Wall 
Street Journal of April 5, 1961, and the 
correspondence following it. 

It is heartening to observe this activ- 
ity on the part of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and I think they 
are to be commended for promulgating 
the proposed rules. Itis my sincere hope 
that after the serious consideration of 
my suggestions they also will be incor- 
porated in the new regulations. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 5, 1961] 


SEC Wou.p Bar CERTAIN ADS ON INVESTMENT 
Apvice—It SEEKS TO HALT TESTIMONIALS, 
REFERENCE TO Past ADVICE, ADS FOR GRAPHS, 
FORMULAS—COVERS ADVISERS, COUNSELORS 


WASHINGTON.—The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proposed new rules to 
curb alleged fraudulent and deceptive adver- 
tising by companies and individuals who sell 
or collect a fee for investment advice. 

The new rules apply to advertising by an 
estimated 1,600 so-called investment advis- 
ers registered with the SEC, and to anyone, 
whether registered or not, who collects a fee 
for counseling investors about when to buy 
and sell what securities. 

Thus, the SEC crackdown would also af- 
fect individuals and concerns that call them- 
selves investment “counselors,” broker-deal- 
ers that collect special fees for investment 
advice when the advice is not incidental to 
the purchase or sale of securities, and stock 
market chartists advertising charts, graphs, 
formulas, or other statistical devices as aids 
to securities buying or selling. 

The agency listed some examples of ads it 
thinks ought to be illegal. One recently in a 
New York newspaper promoted an “extraor- 
dinary special situation report on an over- 
looked industry group” in which “we expect 
stock prices to double and triple.” A direct- 
mail ad said, “If you had acted on our ad- 
vice not too many months ago you could 
have turned $1,000 into $2,137 in just 68 
days.” A newspaper ad said there were 
“opportunities in warants” for investors “in- 
terested in making $1 do the work of $100 
or $1,000 in a rising market.” 
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The SEC proposed rules to define certain 
investment adviser ads as fraudulent, decep- 
tive, or manipulative. It would prohibit ad- 
vertising testimonials and would forbid 
calling attention to past recommendations. 
Such ads “are misleading by their very na- 
ture,’ the SEC said, because they emphasize 
only the recommendations that turned out 
well. 

Advisers couldn’t run ads offering to sell 
any graph, formula, or other device that tells 
an investor when to buy or sell stocks. They 
could not describe a report, analysis, or other 
service as free “unless it is in fact entirely 
free and subject to no conditions or obliga- 
tions.” A final catchall rule makes unlaw- 
ful any ad that “contains any untrue state- 
ment of a material fact or is otherwise false 
or misleading.” 

The Commission set May 15 as the dead- 
line for investment advisers and anyone else 
interested to file comments; all regulatory 
agencies are required by Congress to follow 
that procedure in adopting new rules. After 
the comments are in, the SEC may make 
changes and then probably will fix an effec- 
tive date. 

The rules would implement an amend- 
ment Congress passed last September to the 
1940 Investment Advisers Act. That. act 
made it unlawful for investment advisers 
to engage in fraudulent or deceptive prac- 
tices. But the SEC has never brought ac- 
tion against an adviser for advertising his 
own abilities falsely, because the law was 
too vague. 

Last year’s amendment expanded the 
SEC’s regulatory authority, including the 
power to define wrongful advertising in its 
rules, and gave the agency a range of en- 
forcement tools; it can suspend or revoke 
an erring adviser’s registration, probably 
putting him out of business, or it can go 
to court for an injunction or to prosecute. 
Maximum penalties a court can give an ad- 
viser guilty of violating SEC rules: A $10,- 
000 fine or 2 years in jail or both. 

The SEC said the advertising rules are 
only the first step in its campaign to tighten 
up the -regulation of investment advisers. 
Another rule under study would state what 
books and records an adviser must keep. The 
1960 amendment gives the Commission the 
power to inspect such books and records. 

An SEC official said the rules were not 
proposed until now, even though the amend- 
ment was passed last September, because the 
Commission “has too many other things to 
do and not enough staff help to do them. 
We're simply taking first things first.” 


Aprit 15, 1961. 
Hon. Orvat L. DuBots, 
Secretary, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I was indeed pleased 
to note the publicity attendant upon the 
activity of your agency to regulate the ad- 
vertisements of financial consultants and 
advisers. 

I will be pleased to receive a copy of your 
proposed new rules. 

It has occurred to me that there should 
be a rule requiring all persons giving this 
kind of advice, and particularly brokers who 
are buying and selling securities, to furnish 
in writing full information concerning those 
securities which they own whenever they 
give any advice with reference to the pur- 
chase or sale thereof. I think that in every 
such instance they should be required to 
state the details as to the date of acquisi- 
tion, quantity and price paid, and then also 
be required to give advance notice of their 
intention to dispose of such securities when- 
ever they have given advice as to the pur- 
chase 
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If your proposed new rules do not cover 
these items, I would appreciate having your 
reaction as to the advisability thereof. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1961. 

The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

The House of Representatives, 

The Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEsaR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Your letter 
of April 15, 1961 to Mr. Orval DuBois, has 
been referred to me for reply. Pursuant to 
your request I am happy to enclose a copy 
of Investment Advisers Act Release No. 113 
announcing the Commission’s proposal to 
adopt rule 206(4) (1) to prohibit certain ad- 
vertisements by investment advisers as 
fraudulent, deceptive, or manipulative within 
the meaning of the Investment Advisers Act. 

You suggest that there should be a rule 
requiring all persons giving investment ad- 
vice to furnish written information concern- 
ing their own transactions in the securities 
they recommend. You propose that when 
they give advice as to the purchase of par- 
ticular securities they be required to state 
the date of their own acquisitions, the 
amount purchased, and the price paid; and 
that they should also be required to give 
advance notice of their intention to dispose 
of such securities. 

As release No. 113 points out, the Commis- 
sion has accelerated its regulatory program 
since the amendment of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act in September 1960, and one im- 
portant phase of this program involves a 
study of the acts and practices of invest- 
ment advisers which may be considered to 
be fraudulent, deceptive, or manipulative, 
with a view to adopting rules and regula- 
tions designed to prevent such acts and 
practices. 

The problem to which you refer is one of 
those being studied. Certainly a person 
who has the obligations of a fiduciary 
shouid not be permitted to engage in activi- 
ties which may conflict with his obligation 
of undivided loyalty to his customer or cli- 
ent; and where he has any position in a 
security being recommended, or has engaged 
in any activities which might affect the 
price or bear upon the objectivity of his 
recommendation, all material facts with re- 
spect thereto should have to be disclosed. 
The problem is a complex one, however, and 
just what conditions should be made ap- 
plicable in these particular situations must 
be given careful thought. 

Your suggestion is greatly appreciated. 
You may be sure it will be given serious 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puitie A. Loomis, Jr., 
Director. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Investment Advisers Act of 1940, release No. 
113) 


Notice oF ProposepD RuLE To PROHIBIT CER- 
TAIN ADVERTISEMENTS BY INVESTMENT AD- 
VISERS AS FRADULENT, DECEPTIVE OR MANIP- 
ULATIVE UDER THE INVESTMENT ADVISERS 
Act or 1940 


Notice is hereby given that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has under con- 
sideration a proposal to adopt rule 206 (4) (1) 
defining certain advertisements by invest- 
ment advisers to be fraudulent, deceptive 
or manipulative activities within the mean- 
ing of section 206(4) of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940. 

Since the adoption of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, section 206 of the act has 
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made it unlawful for registered investment 
advisers to engage in fraudulent or decep- 
tive activities. The effectiveness of these 
provisions were limited, however, because 
the Commission did not have the power to 
define specific activities to be fraudulent or 
deceptive. 

In September 1960 the act was amended 
in many important respects. Section 206 
was made applicable to all investment ad- 
visers whether registered or not. In addi- 
tion, a new subsection (4) of section 206 
prohibits eny investment adviser from en- 
gaging in any act, practice or course of busi- 
ness which is fraudulent, deceptive, or 
manipulative and gives the Commission the 
power, by rules and regulations, to decline 
and to prescribe means reasonably designed 
to prevent such acts, practices and courses 
of business. 

Since the amendment of the act the Com- 
mission has accelerated its regulatory 
program with respect to investment advisers. 
One important phase of this program in- 
volves a study of the acts and practices of 
investment advisers which may be considered 
to be fraudulent, deceptive, or manipulative, 
with a view to adopting rules and regula- 
tions designed to prevent such acts and 
practices. The present proposal is the first 
step in implementing this phase of the 
program. 

The proposed rule 206(4)(1) would pro- 
hibit an investment adviser from publishing 
or circulating; or from causing any other 
person to publish or circulate, any advertise- 
ment which the rule defines to be fraudu- 
lent, deceptive, or manipulative. 

In considering the specific provisions of 
the rule several important considerations 
should be borne in mind. Investment ad- 
visers are generally required to adhere to a 
stricter standard of conduct than that ap- 
plicable to ordinary merchants, securities are 
intricate merchandise, and clients or pros- 
pective clients of investment advisers are fre- 
quently unskilled and unsophisticated in in- 
vestment matters. Since it is to such 
persons that a substantial amount of invest- 
ment advisory advertising is directed, the 
proposed rule is intended to implement the 
statutory mandate by foreclosing the use of 
practices which have a tendency to mislead 
or deceive such persons. 

The first subparagraph of the proposed 
rule would prohibit advertisements contain- 
ing testimonials of any kind concerning the 
investment adviser or any advise, analysis, 
report or other service rendered by the in- 
vestment adviser. Subparagraph (2) would 
prohibit the use of advertisements which 
call attention to past recommendations of 
the investment adviser which were or would 
have been profitable to any person. Such 
advertisements are misleading because by 
their very nature they emphasize the com- 
ments and activities favorable to the invest- 
ment adviser and ignore those which are 
unfavorable. 

Subparagraph (3) would prohibit an in- 
vestment adviser from using an advertise- 
ment which represents, directly or indirectly, 
that any graph, chart, formula, method, 
system or other device being offered can in 
and of itself be used to determine which 
securities to buy or sell, or when to buy or 
sell them. This same subparagraph would 
also prohibit an advertisement which repre- 
sents that any such graph, chart, etc., being 
offered will enable or assist any person to 
make his own decisions as to which secu- 
rities to buy or sell or when to buy or sell 
them without fully disclosing the limitations 
and difficulties with respect to its use. 

Subparagraph (4) of the rule would pro- 
hibit an advertisement from representing 
that any report, analysis, or other service 
will be obtained free or without charge un- 
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less it is in fact entirely free and subject to 
no conditions or obligations. 

Subparagraph (5) contains a more general 
provision to make it unlawful for an invest- 
ment adviser to use any advertisement if it 
contains any untrue statement of 2 material 
fact, or is otherwise false or m'sleading. 

It has been suggested that vhere are many 
other areas in which it may be appropriate 
to adopt rules defining certain practices to 
be fraudulent, deceptive or manipulative. As 
pointed out above, the Commission has power 
not only to define such acts or practices, but 
also to adopt rules designed to prevent them. 

Section 204 of the act, as amended, gives 
the Commission the power to require invest- 
ment advisers subject to registration to 
maintain books and records prescribed by 
the Commission and to inspect such books 
and records. The Commission has published, 
in Investment Advisers Act Release No. 111, 
its proposed rule to prescribe the books and 
records to be maintained. Its inspection 
program should furnish valuable information 
indicating some areas which might be the 
subject of regulation to prevent fraudulent, 
deceptive or manipulative practices. How- 
ever, the Commission would like to have the 
suggestions of all informed persons (includ- 
ing those engaged in business as investment 
advisers, and those who have employed the 
services of such advisers in any capacity) 
concerning other rules and regulations which 
might be adopted to prevent such practices. 

The text of proposed rule 206(4)(1) dis- 
cussed above, defining certain advertise- 
ments as fraudulent, deceptive, or manipula- 
tive, is as follows: 

PROPOSED RULE 206(4) (1) 

(a) It shall constitute a fraudulent, de- 
ceptive, or manipulative act, practice or 
course of business within the meaning of 
section 206(4) of the act, for any investment 
adviser, directly or indirectly, to publish, cir- 
culate, or distribute any advertisement— 

1. which refers, directly or indirectly, to 
any testimonial of any kind concerning the 
investment adviser or concerning any ad- 
vice, analysis, report, or other service ren- 
dered by such investment adviser; or 

2. which refers, directly or indirectly, to 
past recommendations of such investment 
adviser which were or would have been prof- 
itable to any person; or 

3. which represents, directly or indirectly, 
that any graph, chart, formula, method, sys- 
tem, or other device being offered can in 
and of itself be used to determine which 
securities to buy or sell, or when to buy or 
sell them; or which represents, directly or 
indirectly, that any graph, chart, formula, 
method, system, or other device being of- 
fered will enable or assist any person to 
make his own decisions as to which securi- 
ties to buy or sell, or when to buy or sell 
them, without fully disclosing, in close jux- 
taposition and with equal prominence, the 
limitations and difficulties with respect to its 
use; or 

4. which contains any statement to the 
effect that any report, analysis, or other 
service will be furnished free or without 
charge, unless such report, analysis or other 
service actually is or will be furnished en- 
tirely free and without any condition or ob- 
ligation, directly or indirectly; or 

5. which contains any untrue statement 
of a material fact, or which is otherwise 
false or misleading. 

(b) For the purposes of this rule the term 
“advertisement” shall include any notice, 
circular, letter or other communication, 
written or oral, which offers (1) any analy- 
sis, report, or publication, or (2) any graph, 
chart, formula, method, system or other de- 
vice intended to be used in connection with 
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making any determination as to when to buy 
or sell any security, or which security to buy 
to sell, or (3) any other investment advisory 
service, 

All interested persons are invited to sub- 
mit their views and comments on proposed 
rule 206(4)(1) and their suggestions with 
respect to other rules which should be 
adopted to prevent fraudulent, deceptive or 
manipulative acts or practices, on or before 
May 15, 1961. All such communications will 
be available for public inspection. 

By the Commission: 

Orvat L. DuBors, Secretary. 





A Bill To Establish a Federal Commission 
on Taxation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill on establishing a 
Federal Commission on Taxation, for the 
purpose of making a thorough study of 
our whole Federal tax structure with 
the view of effecting necessary reforms. 

I would like to insert in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD my statement of reasons 
for introducing this measure: 


THE HONORABLE Don L. SHorT, CONGRESSMAN 
From NortH Daxkota, Urces States BE 
GiveN Back THEm TAXING PRIVILEGES— 
IntTropuces Britt To Set Up CoMMIsSSsION 
ON FEDERAL TAXATION To Stupy NECESSARY 
Tax REFORMS 


WasuHincTon, D.C.—In introducing legis- 
lation today which would provide for the 
establishment of a Commission on Federal 
Taxation, Congressman SHortT commented: 
“While I don’t hold with setting up com- 
missions for everything under the sun, here 
is a case where there is a definite need for 
one. Many of the Members of Congress find 
themselves in a situation where it is im- 
possible to give adequate time and study to 
important tax reforms which are long over- 
due.” Snort stated it was his contention 
that “the creation of a Commission to go 
into all aspects of tax reforms and adjust- 
ments which would have a stimulating ef- 
fect on our economy seems to me a most 
sensible approach, and would prove an assist 
to the hard-working Ways and Means Com- 
mittee members, who have before it many 
important measures which are time con- 
suming in themselves.” 

Congressman Snort reiterated his belief 
that the Federal Government has assumed 
many of the prerogatives in the taxation 
field which would ordinarily fall to the 
States. “If our benevolent Uncle Sam will 
only give back to the people what is right- 
fully theirs, we can save a lot of this money 
that is lost in the shuffle back and forth 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Our paternal Federal Government 
has in effect been patting the States on 
the heads as one would a child and saying, 
“Now if you will just leave everything to me, 
life will be much easier. Whoever thinks 
that is just kidding themselves.” 

“One of the first reforms that could be 
instituted is to eliminate the Federal excise 
taxes,” SHorT suggested. “Here there is a 
field that the Federal Government has in- 
vaded. These wartime emergency taxes 
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should and can be removed. It would stimu- 
late our economy at a time when it is needed. 
Later, if the States find they need to avail 
themselves of this prerogative in order to 
furnish the services and privileges the pub- 
lic demands, then they have this area avail- 
able for their use, and do not lose half of 
the dollars in transit.” Congressman SHoRT 
further asserted, ‘‘With the taxing reins back 
in the hands of the States, we can stay in 
the driver’s seat insofar as aid to education, 
medical care to the aged, etc., are concerned. 
Control can stay where it should be—at 
home. It’s part and parcel of local respon- 
sibilities.” 

Co man SHorT went on to point out 
that “President Kennedy has indicated his 
belief that there is a need for tax revision, 
which, after all, is a legislative responsi- 
bility, in his tax message which has just 
come before the Congress. If he is sincere 
in this expressed belief, let him join in this 
move to set up this Commission, which 
should be bipartisan in nature, and urge a 
thorough, analytical study which can come 
up with recommendations for reforms; re- 
forms which will permit our American busi- 
nesses to flourish and grow—reforms which 
will stimulate and encourage the growth of 
our economy which seems to be in need of 
confidence right now—reforms which will 
allow us to hew to the line established by 
our Founding Fathers in a Constitution 
which has weathered the test of time and 
experience, a system based on the principle 
of freedom of opportunity which has made 
our country what it is today—the place on 
this earth where the individual, regardless 
of race or color or social or economic posi- 
tion, has the greatest opportunity to ex- 
ercise his ability and ingenuity and energy 
for the benefit of himself and his family, 
his fellow citizens and his country. 





The Inter-American Appropriation Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, the House on last Tuesday 
passed and sent to the Senate H.R. 6518, 
the inter-American appropriation bill. 
I deeply regret that I could not give my 
support to that proposal. 

I fully realize the seriousness of the 
present international situation and that 
it provides the backdrop for the admin- 
istration’s desire that H.R. 6518 pass 
without delay. 

Nevertheless, I am unable to support 
this program because I do not believe 
that the solution to our present difficul- 
ties lies simply in the appropriating of 
large sums of money. 

It seems to have become a tradition 
in our Federal Government to attempt 
to alleviate every international crisis 
with more Federal aid. Some have said 
that if the House failed to pass this inter- 
American appropriation bill the result 
would be a serious blow to our relations 
with Latin America. I understand that 
some Latin American countries, in look- 
ing forward to this newest bounty, have 
referred to it as “the Castro bonus.” 
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It has been said by supporters of this 
program, that its passage would help 
achieve greater political solidarity with- 
in the Western Hemisphere. The fal- 
lacy of this argument has already been 
amply demonstrated. For in spite of 
the anticipated approval by the Congress 
of the full $600 million requested by the 
administration in H.R. 6518, only seven 
Latin American countries were sufficient- 
ly grateful to vote in the United Nations 
General Assembly recently in favor of 
the extremely moderate request that the 
Organization of American States bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the 
United States-Cuban difficulties. Thus 
even at this early stage in its develop- 
ment, it appears that this program, like 
all of our earlier efforts in Latin America, 
will fail to buy the United States any 
additional friends in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

There is considerable doubt in my 
mind, as I am sure that there is in the 
minds of many of my colleagues, that 
the fruits of our generosity in projects 
like this are actually enjoyed by the 
people of the countries involved. 

With the. background of waste, mis- 
use, and poor administration of funds 
that has been so prevalent in our foreign 
aid programs, you would have thought 
that the administration would have come 
before the Congress with a detailed set 
of plans for the expenditures to be uti- 
lized under this appropriation. However, 
instead the measure was frailroaded 
through in the most slipshod manner 
conceivable. The remarks of the rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee during the general de- 
bate certainly support this conclusion. 
If for no other reason than this, I could 
not have supported this bill. 

I understand that many Members felt 
that the present critical international 
situation required that they act quickly. 
I am sure that every Member of this 
House wants to do whatever is possible 
to assist the President in alleviating the 
present crisis. However, I must warn 
you, my colleagues, that certain dangers, 
perhaps even more serious than the 
present ones, will arise if the House of 
Representatives continues the course of 
action it initiated on Tuesday when it 
approved an appropriation bill, involv- 
ing $600 million, without even requiring 
that the administration present the 
Congress with specific plans for the em- 
ployment of the funds involved. 

Never before has the Congress so 
readily relinquished its fundamental 
right to demand from the Executive jus- 
tifications for the amount appropriated. 
The House, by acting to present the ad- 
ministration with a blank check, as it 
did in this instance, opened the door for 
an untold number of future programs, 
whereby the Congress will again be asked 
to abdicate its responsibility for fiscal 
prudence. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
find it impossible to support the ad- 
ministration’s program as stated in H.R. 
6518, and I sincerely hope that the Sen- 
ate will pay far greater heed to its re- 
sponsibility than did the House on last 
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Tuesday and refuse to reduce the ap- 
propriating process to a meaningless 
formality. 





Address by Hon. Gordon Scherer, of Ohio, 
at the Seventh Annual National Mili- 
tary-Industrial and Educational Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD, I include an address by 
the Honorable Gorpon ScHERER, of Ohio, 
delivered on April 12, 1961, at the Seventh 
Annual National Military-Industrial and 
Educational Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl.: 


I feel certain that all of you were im- 
pressed by the film which you have just 
seen, “The Spy Next Door.” It has given 
you, as well as the millions of Americans 
who have viewed it on television, a better 
understanding of the enemy we face: his 
flexible and deadly purpose, his cunning ef- 
ficiency, the diabolical thoroughness of his 
spy apparatus, and his utter inhumanity 
and cruelty. The film has something im- 
portant to tell all of us about how danger- 
ous an enemy we face and how much we 
must do if we are to remain free. 

“The Spy Next Door” ties in with the 
theme of this conference because it demon- 
strates how vital it is for all Americans to 
know their enemy better, to have a true 
grasp of the nature of the conspiracy be- 
hind the activities the film portrays—a con- 
spiracy which has created the largest and 
possibly the most efficient espionage net- 
work the world has ever known; which 
maintains the largest standing army on the 
globe and, at the same time, the largest 
corps of political propagandists and agita- 
tors known to history—along with a fifth 
column in every free nation. 

As you know, an attempt was made to 
censor this film. A nationwide protest forced 
its showing and defeated the effort to sup- 
press the truth it conveys. I am sure that 
all of you, as believers in academic freedom 
and freedom of information generally, are 
glad that the suppression effort was defeated. 

Because it was defeated the film, today, is 
still serving the American people. The Arm- 
strong Cork Co. has made it available not 
only to this gathering but to many others— 
and will continue to do so as long as it is not 
used for commercial purposes. The State 
Department, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National War College have already 
used it to assist in the education and train- 
ing of certain of their personnel. 

One thing about the film which is not 
known, except to a few persons, is that this 
film is based to a considerable extent on in- 
formation developed by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Six months before 
the film was shown, Jerry Ross, who wrote 
the script knew little about Soviet espionage. 
As part of his preparation for writing it, he 
visited the committee, and also the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, talked with 
its counsel, and was given various committee 
hearings and reports on the subject. As he 
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has told the committee, “an appreciable 
amount” of his background material came 
from these publications. Those of you who 
have read all committee releases of the last 
few years undoubtedly saw in the film many 
familiar items, situations and techniques. 

There is material for many more documen- 
taries such as “The Spy Next Door” in the 
hearings and reports of the committee— 
material on Communist directives and tech- 
niques for infiltrating our basic industries, 
our schools, churches, and professions—on 
Communist wrecking-of-freedom strategy 
and tactics in all walks of life. 

The overwhelming majority of you, I am 
sure, do not believe that an agency which 
gives such information to the people, and is 
charged by the Congress with doing so, 
should be destroyed and vital data on Soviet 
espionage and many other aspects of com- 
munism thereby suppressed, any more than 
you believe “The Spy Next Door” should have 
been suppressed. 

Yet, I must regretfully say that certain 
elements of a group in our society which is 
represented at this gathering has played, 
and is still playing, an unduly large role in 
the effort to suppress such information by 
bringing about the abolition of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

Earlier this year large ads were published 
in the Washington Post and the New York 
Times, ads which made false charges against 
the committee and urged its abolition. Of 
the 327 persons who signed this ad, more 
than one-third, well over 100, were educators. 

Last month the American Civil Liberties 
Union issued a statement signed by 250 pro- 
fessors from 79 colleges and universities, 
urging that the committee be abolished. Re- 
cently, a similar statement came out of 
Cornell University, signed by 52 professors. 
In January, 87 Brown University professors 
signed another statement to the same effect. 

The committee’s hearings in San Francisco 
last May were protested by several hundred 
professors from colleges in the vicinity of 
that city, even though the purpose of the 
hearings was to develop information on the 
leadership, activities, the strategy and tac- 
tics, of the important Northern California 
District of the Communist Party. 

I may be old fashioned, but I believe that 
educators have a duty and an obligation to 
maintain, defend and strengthen any society, 
culture and government that gives them the 
freedom and the opportunity to search for 
truth, to teach, and entrusts to their care 
the education of its youth. Certainly, they 
have no right to use their position and their 
freedom to mislead youth and to assist in the 
destruction of that society, culture and gov- 
ernment at the hands of a criminal inter- 
national conspiracy which is a dedicated 
enemy of political, academic and intellectual 
freedom. For them to do so knowingly is in- 
tolerable. That some do it unwittingly is 
deplorable. 

Just what are these professors up to? 
What are they trying to bring about? 

I will tell you what will have been ac- 
complished, with their help, if the commit- 
tee is abolished. 

They have charged over and over again 
that the committee has no useful purpose, 
that it has not fulfilled its primary func- 
tion of recommending legislation in the area 
of its jurisdiction, that it has not even tried 
to live up to this obligation, but has merely 
sought to expose as un-American innocent 
persons whose ideas it does not like. 

What is the truth? 

Independent studies made by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress reveal that the committee has an im- 
pressive legislative record. They reveal that 
in the years 1941 to 1960 it made 96 separate 
and distinct legislative recommendations to 
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the Congress, and that 35 of these recom- 
mendations have been adopted and are now a 
part of the body of law of this land which 
is designed to protect you and the Nation, 
along with the professors, from the subver- 
sive forces of communism. 

These studies also reveal that 52 bills and 
1 House resolution embodying recommen- 
dations made by the committee were pend- 
ing at the close of the last Congress, the 
86th, and that 8 of these bills had been 
passed by the House although the Senate did 
not act on them. 

Again, these studies reveal that the execu- 
tive branch of our Government has adopted 
13 recommendations of the committee which 
covered policy matters rather than legis- 
lation. 

As early as this is in the new Congress, the 
committee already has before it legislation 
On more than 30 separate matters. 

Many people fail to understand that much 
legislation in the field of internal security 
which comes out of other committees is ac- 
tually based on the work of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Many such bills 
are recommended by various other commit- 
tees in every session of the Congress. 

The Voorhies Act, or Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1940, has proved to be one 
of the most effective laws in protecting our 
country against Communist subversion. 
That law came out of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, yet it was based completely on the 
investigations and hearings of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

During the last few years the Communists 
have received a tremendous pseudolegal as- 
sist in their propaganda and agitation cam- 
paign to undermine all efforts to uncover 
and curb their activities. This has been 
made possible by the fact that, over and 
over again, the Supreme Court has granted 
certiorari in contempt cases, even though no 
substantial new principle of law was at is- 
sue in any one of them. Each time a deci- 
sion has been handed down in these cases, 
Justices Black and Douglas have delivered 
minority, dissenting opinions which are in 
no way valid or binding. But they have 
been seized upon by the Communist Party 
and its fronts and also by some non-Com- 
munist newspapers and individuals, and have 
been repeated and publicized over and over 
again to create the false and dangerous be- 
lief in the minds of many persons that any 
investigation of communism is unconstitu- 
tional, a violation of the Bill of Rights. 

To remedy this situation, the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. WaLTeEr, recently intro- 
duced a bill which would require that five 
members of the Supreme Court must agree 
before the Court can grant certiorari in 
such cases. This bill, of course, has been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, but it 
is based on the work and experience of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Let us go back now to the question asked 
a moment ago. What will they accomplish? 

They will have achieved the destruction 
of the legislative agency that has done 
more than any other in the history of this 
country to protect our national security. 
This is a basic fact and truth that no 
amount of high-flown words uttered by 
them can conceal. 

There is another thing they will have ac- 
complished. Congressional committees have 
a vital informing function, associated with 
but not identical to, their legislative func- 
tion. This is their duty to shed light, to 
bring out as much information as possible, 
on matters of vital national concern. 

Without question, communism is such a 
matter or we would not be gathered here as 
we are today. I will not attempt to cover in 
detail the committee’s record in this field, 
but over the years it has published many 
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thousands of pages of hearings, reports, and 


scholarly works on this subject. I can say 
without fear of contradiction that there is 
no agency of Government that has given the 
Congress, the executive branch, and the peo- 
ple as much authoritative information on 
communism as has the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

A few minutes ago, I mentioned the film 
“The Spy Next Door” and its writer, Mr. 
Jerry Ross. One of the committee publica- 
tions he was given when he visited our offices 
was a report entitled “Patterns of Commu- 
nist Espionage,” published by the committee 
in January 1959 and ignored by some news- 
papers and treated snidely by others. But 
the State Department, the British and West 
German Governments, and the Military As- 
sistance Institute, which trains our military 
attachés for service abroad, have all secured 
this report in quantity to use it in the train- 
ing of their foreign service personnel. This 
is just one example of the service performed 
by the committee in carrying out its inform- 
ing functions. 

When the committee’s enemies are not 
spreading falsehoods about its legislative 
record, they talk about its “methods.” This 
is a timeworn tale, but still good for a ride 
in liberal journals and organizations. 

What is the truth about the committee’s 
methods? 

Over 15 years ago, in 1945, the committee 
requested the Brookings Institute in Wash- 
ington to prepare for it suggested standards 
for determining un-American activities, in 
conformity with the Constitution and the 
committee’s enabling resolution. That study 
was prepared and the recommendations in 
it have been followed by the committee since 
that time. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties was the first committee in the House 
to have published rules of procedure. In 
addition, it abided by those rules for a 
number of years before they were put in 
print. 

In the 84th Congress, when the House 
Rules Committee was considering the au- 
thorization of one-man subcommittees, the 
counsel for the Committee on Un-American 
Activities appeared before that committee 
and argued against this step so strongly, 
and effectively, that the idea was dropped. 

Educators are supposed to search for 
truth. Have they done so in matters per- 
taining to the committee? Could they have 
done so and, at the same time, spread so 
many falsehoods about its legislative rec- 
ord and “methods”? I think the answer 
to the question is apparent. 

Although polls reveal that the committee 
is overwhelmingly supported by the people 
in the grassroots of America, a considerable 
portion of the public is nevertheless mis- 
informed about the committee on these 
issues. If this were not so, the type of 
criticism of the committee so frequently 
made in the press and on public platforms 
could not, and would not, be made half as 
often as it is. It is my belief that educators 
have a responsibility to get the truth across 
to the public in this area, instead of pro- 
moting the false and irresponsible criticisms 
that so many of them have. 

When the American Bar Association urged, 
not long ago, that the techniques and ob- 
jectives of communism be taught in our 
schools, it pointed out that such a program 
will be “beset with many obstacles.” 

Some of you may wonder why this should 
be so. Certainly, you say, we must know our 
enemy. The greater the number of people 
who truly understand communism, the 
greater the chance that freedom will be pre- 
served and communism destroyed—just as, 
the more we teach about cancer and heart 
trouble and the more research we do on 
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diseases, the greater the chance there will be 
of eliminating them. 

I think I can safely say that the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities gets more 
mail from people in all walks of life and in 
all parts of the country than any other 
committee on the Hill. For this reason, I 
have a pretty good idea of what many Ameri- 
cans are thinking on this and other subjects 
and can vouch for the soundness of the 
American Bar Association’s observation, 

Among those who really know communism 
and could be qualified as experts or authori- 
ties on the subject, there is a fear that many 
teachers just don’t know enough about com- 
munism to give a realistic course on it and 
that much work must first be done teaching 
the teachers. They believe that there has 
been a failure here on the part of our edu- 
cators, who are not now ready to do a job 
they should be able to do. 

Some parents are afraid of the idea be- 
cause they do not understand that what 
its advocates urge is, as Allen Dulles has 
said, the “realistic teaching of the history 
and policies of communism,” with emphasis 
on the realistic. We certainly do not have 
in mind what could be called a pro-course 
on communism. We do not advocate the 
teaching of the noble-sounding claims of 
Communist propagandists, but rather the 
truth about Communist practices, its de- 
signs for world conquest, its strategy, tac- 
tics, crimes, complete immorality, hatred of 
freedom and other harsh realities about this 
tremendous power complex which threatens 
the world. 

Among those who understand the type of 
course contemplated, a good number are 
wary of those who will do the teaching. 
They fear what will happen to their sons and 
daughters if they take a course in commu- 
nism under certain professors. As the Amer- 
ican Bar Association said: “There will be 
those who fear that a well-meaning program 
may itself become infiltrated or perverted.” 

This is not merely because of the statistics 
I gave earlier about the hundreds of profes- 
sors who have urged that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities be abolished, though 
it is partly for that reason. Rather, it is 
primarily because it is unfortunately true 
that a check of the letterheads of the major 
Communist fronts of today and recent years 
reveals all too often that educators comprise 
one of the largest groups—and sometimes 
the largest group—supporting these organi- 
zations. The same is true of the. numerous 
party-line and Soviet-serving statements re- 
leased during the past two decades. Con- 
sistently, educators have been among the 
largest groups giving support to such docu- 
ments. 

In the spring and summer of 1959, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
planned hearings in California. Approxi- 
mately 100 persons were subpenaed to tes- 
tify in these hearings. Every one was a 
teacher or employee of an educational sys- 
tem. Eventually, the hearings were called 
off at the request of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, and the information devel- 
oped by the committee was turned over to 
the local boards of education for action, also 
at the request of the teachers’ association. 

I do not have a complete record of what 
has happened since then, but I do know that 
some of the teachers concerned have re- 
signed their positions rather than face an 
inquiry by their school boards; that others 
have been dismissed after a fair inquiry. 

Last summer, at its annual convention, 
the American Federation of Teachers 
adopted a resolution urging the commit- 
tee’s abolition and making unfounded 
charges against it. 

Mr. WALTER, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, imme- 
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diately sent a telegram to the federation 
stating that facts in the hands of the com- 
mittee contradicted the charges it had made. 
He invited, and challenged, the federation to 
present, under oath, evidence of the charges 
it had made against the committee. 

Eight months have gone by since that 
telegram was sent. To date, no reply has 
been received. When challenged to substan- 
tiate its charges, the teacher group backed 
down, hoping, apparently, that the commit- 
tee and everyone else would forget the mat- 
ter. But the committee has not forgotten 
it, and I don’t believe the American public 
has either. 

What do you suppose the average Ameri- 
can parent thinks of facts such as these? 
Do you wonder that, though they see the 
logic of teaching the truth about com- 
munism and even the need for it, they are 
wary of the implementation of such a pro- 
gram? 

Isn’t it natural that they see, and fear, 
the damage that can be done with the wrong 
teachers giving such a course? 

Those of you in the teaching field may 
think I am being unduly critical of your 
profession. I am afraid, however, that many 
educators have too often been guilty of a 
rather cavalier attitude toward the people 
of this country and fuzzy about communism 
and the welfare of the Nation itself. If this 
were not so, could there be such strong and 
widespread feeling in our high school and 
college faculties against the committee?— 
which actually means against revealing the 
truth about homegrown treason, for that is 
what communism is. The contrast between 
the “teacher attitude” toward the commit- 
tee and the attitude of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people, is one exam- 
ple of how completely out of tune with the 
public too many educators have been on 
some vital issues. I am convinced, too, that 
the fault is not the public’s, but rather that 
of the educators. 

Perhaps, for a change, some of our edu- 
cators should give a little more thought to 
looking at the mote in their own eye. If 
they did so, I believe they would see quite 
a change in the public’s attitude toward 
them. 

In closing, I would like to say this: It has 
not been pleasant for me to say many of 
the things I have said today about a group 
that plays so vital a role in our national 
life and the survival of freedom. But, 
though I wish the things I have spoken of 
did not exist, the fact is that they are all 
too real and I felt that I should speak of 
them. 

Moreover, I choose this occasion to do so, 
because I thought it best that they be men- 
tioned before those who are representative 
of the most responsible and informed ele- 
ment in the educational field, you teachers, 
professors, and administrators who are here 
today. 

Like most Americans, I have complete 
faith in the great majority of educators in 
this country. Like other professions, how- 
ever, yours is plagued by a vocal, irrespon- 
sible minority, which creates a very real 
public relations problem for all educators. 

I think there is only one way you can 
solve this problem, by being equally vocal 
and by encouraging many more of your col- 
leagues to be the same way. You must make 
it clear to the people of this country that 
this minority is not truly representative of 
the educational profession—by drowning out 
its voice with a much larger one. 

I realize that, to most of you, teaching is 
your major interest. You are not anxious 
to become public agitators, to publicize your 
names on letterheads, in newspaper ads, and 
soon. But when Communists, fellow travel- 
ers and your irresponsible minority use these 
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legitimate weapons to help to destroy free- 
dom, why should you hesitate to use them 
to preserve freedom, to defend your country 
and its institutions? : 

Of late, the term “the silent generation” 
has frequently been applied to our youth. I 
am afraid that for too long, our educators, 
or at least the best and most responsible 
element among them, have been silent on 
too many vital issues, leaving the field of 
public policy, communism and security wide 
open to those within your ranks who are 
actually your enemies and the enemies of 
your profession, 

Again, I urge you to speak up and to get as 
many of your colleagues as possible to do the 
same. ; 

Other speakers at this conference have 
undoubtedly told you that it is very late in 
the game. They are certainly right. Never- 
theless, it is most encouraging that this 
meeting is taking place, that so many edu- 
cators who realize their responsibilities are 
attending it, and steps are being taken to 
give to the students of America the knowl- 
edge they need to preserve the freedoms their 
forefathers have handed down to them. 

I would like to congratulate the sponsors 
of this conference and all those attending it. 
A few minutes ago, we saw one kind of “Spy 
Next Door.” We must not forget that in 
many countries of the world where the peo- 
ple did not wake up until it was too late, 
there is for every single citizen a “Spy Next 
Door’— a spy to report his activities and 
words to “big brother,” the totalitarian Ge- 
stroyer of academic freedom and all the 
freedoms we hold dear. This is a thought 
we must keep uppermost in our minds and 
make a guide to our actions—so that com- 
munism, the agency which creates such 
spies, will never dominate the American 
scene. 





One-Hundredth Anniversary of Water- 
town, N.Y., Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on April 
22, the Watertown Daily Times cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary. The Times, 
which is the largest daily newspaper 
published in northern New York, has a 
national reputation as one of the out- 
standing mewspapers in the country. 
That reputation is richly deserved. Its 
vigorous international and progressive 
viewpoint, enlightened approach to 
journalism, and long record of public 
service and leadership have made the 
Watertown Times indispensable to our 
New York State life. Its editorials have 
often been brilliant and statesmanlike 
documents of our times. I am happy to 
say also that the Times has an outstand- 
ing representative in Washington in Alan 
S. Emory, who has been its correspond- 
ent since 1951. 

In bringing to the attention of the 
Senate the 100th birthday of the Water- 
town Times, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the ConcressionaL Rec- 
orp an editorial from the Times’ an- 
niversary edition, as well as letters from 
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President Kennedy, Vice President John- 
son, and Governor Rockefeller. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


OnE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE TIMES 


When the first daily newspaper, the Daily 
Reformer, was printed in Watertown on 
April 22, 1861, it editorially commented that, 
“We have reluctantly embarked in the enter- 
prise of publishing a morning daily.” That 
first editorial likened the paper to a mer- 
chant who must serve the customers what 
they desire. It further reasoned that, “Now 
in this time of national peril the people want 
the news hourly and will have it, if pro- 
curable, two or three times a day.” Perhaps 
this was a somewhat hesitant launching of 
@ new enterprise. Certainly that first day 
was not inaugurated in anything like the 
manner that new business is launched today. 
In fact, even the celebration of this news- 
paper’s 100th birthday probably would not 
be understood by those who celebrated the 
first day of publication so quietly and per- 
haps without much enthusiasm. 

The Reformer was almost 10 years old as 
a weekly before it became a daily. It con- 
tinued for almost 10 years, known as the Re- 
former, before it became the Times, its 
name for the past 90 years. The reluctance 
to make a complete break with the past is 
demonstrated by the fact that even when the 
Reformer and Times continued as a daily, 
the Weekly Reformer was still printed for 
many years as an adjunct. 

The news which the public was described 
as wanting hourly was that of the Civil War. 
a@ certain amount of emphasis to that word 
Looking backward, one cannot help but give 
“procurable,” for the business of procur- 
ing the news in that day was principally 
that of a close reading of the mail and a 
reprinting of what other newspapers far 
away were printing as their news stories. 
The only original information and writing 
was in the editorial column, and even on oc- 
casion the editor found that he either lacked 
the time or the inspiration to write every 
day. That, however, was not a weakness of 
the first daily newspaper in Watertown. It 
was characteristic of all papers of the time. 
Just as perhaps today’s characteristics are 
that there be the fullest kind of comment 
and the broadest kind of news coverage. 

In that first editorial there was clearly a 
pledge “to respond faithfully to the high- 
toned demands of an intelligent public for 
news and wholesome reading.” That is the 
key to the 100-year longevity of this news- 
paper. For regardless of the editors, of 
which there have been quite a few, each 
tried to meet the demands of an intelligent 
public for news and wholesome reading. 

This kind of ideal, together with the in- 
dividual editor’s interpretation, made this 
mewspaper succeed. Its greatest success 
probably occurred between 1900 and 1930. 
For that was the period in which it com- 
peted with another daily, the Watertown 
Standard, a struggle that lasted through 
those prosperous decades. Most significantly 
the competition ended not in the depres- 
sion of the thirties but in those months 
just before the Nation’s economy began to 
falter. This was a newspaper battle that had 
gone on with bitterness and vindictiveness 
to the point that one adversary made his 
decision to sell out. This is not to recount 
the battles of that day, but there are at 
least three inheritances in 1961 from that 


The first inheritance is city manager gov- 
ernment for the city of Watertown, an issue 
that the Times fought for against the op- 
posing newspaper. There is a municipal 
street lighting plant for Watertown, similarly 
the materialization of an issue that was 
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fought and won by the Times. Finally, the 
third inheritance is the Times itself, and 
some of the material assets that this news- 
paper has added to this community. 

Make no mistake about it, if that battle 
had not been won in August of 1929 by the 
Watertown Times, this newspaper probably 
would not be in existence today. It had no 
substantial resources as a result of the na- 
tional prosperity that encompassed the coun- 
try up to 1930. It possessed, however, a 
fierce desire for political and economic im- 
provements for Watertown and northern 
New York. It did not possess economic con- 
nections. So had the depression begun with 
two newspapers in Watertown locked in 
harsh combat, the winner might well have 
been the Standard that did have access to 
financial resources. It had lost money, but 
the losses were made up for many years in 
an effort to beat the Times; editorially to 
contest the liberal political attitudes, wheth- 
er in municipal affairs or State affairs. 

Every so often there have been examples in 
history of idealism triumphing over eco- 
nomic realities. The moment sometimes is 
a fleeting one which must be prepared for 
and capitalized upon quickly and irrevocably. 
That moment did occur in the case of this 
newspaper's history when suddenly the fi- 
nancial backer of the Standard decided that 
further losses in a struggle against the Times 
were wasteful and unrealistic. 

So this newspaper, 2 months before the 
official signal of world depression, became the 
sole daily newspaper in Watertown. But 
the responsibilities upon the Times in this 
new role were even greater in the eyes of 
its editor than the desirability of a restric- 
tive consolidation. The Times immediately 
opened up its news columns. The editor 
concluded that the Times should meet all 
the newspaper needs of this community. 
Readers had to have the satisfaction that 
the Times was striving to be a better paper 
than the two that it succeeded. 

Thus throughout the 1930’s, in spite of the 
depression, the Times became a bigger and 
more complete paper with wider and wider 
circulation. It grew in the 1930’s and that 
growth continued in the 1940’s and the 
1950's. 

Part of the expansion was in radio, both 
here and in Massena; then came television, 
the Times owning the three stations. The 
culmination of 100 years is this new build- 
ing with the printing press which just has 
been opened. That printing press is the first 
brand new printing press ever owned by this 
newspaper. And there is more to come in 
the construction of a second new building 
which will lead to the abandonment of the 
100-year-old property on Arcade Street. 

Today all these things have been possible 
through the vigor of this newspaper and the 
transfer of some of this vigor to its other 
enterprises. Yet the common ingredient 
throughout the growth and expansion of 100 
years has been news which has been written 
and edited in an effort toward faithful re- 
sponse to the intelligent public. 

This proper handling of news has resulted 
in the success of today. Future success will 
only depend upon the continuance of a 
faithful news response to the demands of an 
intelligent public. 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, March 11, 1961. 
Mr. JouHN B. JOHNSON, 
Editor and Publisher, Watertown Daily 
Times, Watertown, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. JoHNson: I understand that on 
April 22 the Watertown Daily Times will 
celebrate its centennial. I certainly want to 
add my greetings and to express my congrat- 
ulations. 

The Watertown Daily Times has long been 
recognized as an outstanding journal 
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throughout our Nation. I know it must give 
you a great sense of satisfaction to look back 
upon sO Many years of achievement and 
service to the community and to the country. 
Sincerely yours, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 





STATE OF NEw YORK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 17, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN B, JOHNSON, 
Editor and Publisher, Watertown Daily Times, 
Watertown, N.Y. 

DeaR JOHN: The 100th anniversary of 
the Watertown Daily Times, one of the out- 
standing newspapers of New York State 
is decidedly an event for enthusiastic cele- 
bration. One would like to have known 
Beman Brockway, who was already an editor 
of distinction and a State legislator when he 
went to Watertown in 1860 to join Lotus In- 
galls and L. N. Stowell in the publication of 
the New York Weekly Reformer. 

It took a lot of nerve to turn the Reformer 
into a daily paper at that time in the coun- 
try’s affairs, especially as Watertown, though 
starting to grow, had a population of but 
6,000. One cannot resist a feeling of nostal- 
gia over the fact that it was started with a 
capital of $700, $500 of which was borrowed. 

The same qualities, with the 20th century 
complexion, were present when Harold B. 
Johnson of Gouverneur joined the staff of 
the Watertown Daily Times in 1904 after jour- 
nalistic experience in Oregon and Montana. 
When he joined the staff, the circulation was 
little more than 5,000. By the end of his 
regime it had risen to more than 40,000. 

Today, under your able leadership as editor 
and publisher, the Times is forging steadily 
ahead to meet the increasing challenges and 
complexities of the sixties. 

Iam happy to join with your associates and 
colleagues in Watertown in saluting you and 
your able staff, and I hope and am confident 
that the Watertown Daily Times will score 
even greater successes in the second century 
of its history. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 





THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, April 4, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN B. JOHNSON, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Watertown Daily Times, 
Watertown, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: I am delighted to learn 
that the Watertown Daily Times will cele- 
brate its centennial on April 22. 

The Watertown Daily Times has set an en- 
viable record of community service through- 
out the years. It has taken a vigorous role 
in the clarification of both local and inter- 
national issues, and it has earned a wide 
reputation not only in northern New York 
but throughout the country. 

I want to extend to you and to all the 
members of the staff my warmest greetings 
on this occasion. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 





Human Relations Goes to Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an article 
written by my colleague from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart] for the March issue of the 
Committee Reporter, a publication of 
the American Jewish Committee. This 
article, entitled “Human Relations Goes 
to Washington,” will be especially perti- 
nent in the months ahead, as we work 
toward the development of a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing. 
Senator Hart points out that there is 
need to plan for constructive programs 
of community relations designed to im- 
prove intergroup relations in our urban 
centers. As we attempt to improve the 
physical environment in our cities, 
which will contribute to greater family 
stability, to better health, to more effec- 
tive education, then we also have the 
opportunity to improve the respect 
which all groups must all have for one 
another in order to build true commu- 
nities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

HuMAN RELATIONS GOES TO WASHINGTON 
(By Senator Puuuip A. Hart, of Michigan) 

Along with usual political promises, presi- 
dential campaigns have a way of generating 
an occasional new commitment to a new 
idea. This last campaign was no exception. 
The concept of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs was just such an idea and there is good 
reason to believe it will soon come into being. 

The almost fantastic accumulation of 
problems facing our cities is not, however, 
simply a matter of physical decay and tech- 
nological change. These are enormous prob- 
lems to be sure: housing, highways, schools, 
water, transportation, and the like. But 
continuing population growth, on the one 
hand, and population movement, on the 
other, have added a social dimension of 
equal significance. 

Consider, for example, ‘that we have be- 
come a nation predominantly of big cities; 
about 108 million or 60 percent of our citi- 
zens living in 168 standard metropolitan 
areas. This is a city-dwelling population 
larger than the national total in 1920. Not 
only has our farm population been dwin- 
dling from about 32 million to around 20 mil- 
lion during the period, but perhaps the most 
striking feature of this population shift has 
been the movement of more than two and a 
half million Negroes from the Old South to 
the urban North and West in the decade be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. This shift has con- 
tinued into the sixties. Coupled with it is 
movement in the East of nearly a million 
Puerto Ricans from the island to the main- 
land, and in the West the movement of an 
estimated 244 million more Spanish-speak- 
ing people from Mexico into the States. 

Movements of these dimensions had their 
counterpart earlier in this century, of course, 
with the immigration waves from central 
and southern Europe. It was these masses, 
agrarian in background, limited in educa- 
tion, with their distinctive cultural lan- 
guage and religious differences, who had be- 
come the first victims of the urban slum. It 
was, in fact, by their strong backs, and with 
their calloused hands that our cities were 
built. The heightened intergroup tension 
before and after World War I, the spread of 
the Ku Klux Klan into the cities culminat- 
ing in the mass parade of costumed march- 
ers in broad daylight down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the Nation’s Capital, the intensity 
of religious hatred in the Al Smith cam- 
paign had characterized the problems of ur- 
ban adjustment being experienced by the 
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immigrant. In similar fashion, new prob- 
lems arising out of race were to emerge 
in the cities as World War II got underway. 

Problems growing out of religious differ- 
ences have perhaps disappeared less than 
they have changed. The metamorphosis 
from street fights, rock throwing and van- 
dalism, which characterized the economic 
fears and competitions between groups, to 
political factionalism and contests for power 
in the big-city political machines now has 
moved on to the suburban ramparts of the 
country club and the industrial or financial 
board of directors. Thus the problem of at- 
taining full political participation, equal eco- 
nomic status and true social acceptance re- 
mains a continuing challenge to this day’s 
city dweller of the second half of the 20th 
century, of whatever background, old and 
new alike. 

While the facts demonstrated that there 
is no inherent relationship between poverty 
and group background, between illiteracy or 
dependency or crime and such identity, in 
making this point we have often failed to ap- 
preciate that group identity is a concomi- 
tant of such problems. We always make the 
point that racial or religious discriminations 
often have created a vicious circle forcing 
continued limitation on the minority group 
member who, because of lack of education or 
status, is forced to remain dependent. But 
we have failed to emphasize and add that no 
attack on poverty or crime or slum housing 
or urban renewal can hope to be very effec- 
tive without taking into account the factors 
of racial, religious, and ethnic group inter- 
ests which are tied into them. 

Fortunately, from experience during the 
past two decades, we know that both skills 
and knowledge can be developed to deal pre- 
cisely with those aspects of urban life which 
have historically been the most explosive— 
the problems, tensions, and misunderstand- 
ings growing out of group differences. In 
these 20 years some 70 cities have created 
official committees or commissions on inter- 
group or human relations. Some 25 States 
have established such agencies and have or- 
ganized informally under the Governors’ 
committee on civil rights. Collectively, 
these units of government now appropriate 
approximately $5 million for advisory and 
regulatory services to assist these communi- 
ties in dealing with these problems. If 
growth is a measure of success, then this 
idea is working. It has even found roots in 
the South with more and more communities 
setting up interracial study committees in 
the face of increasing pressure from the 
new student sit-in movement. 

With the creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, happily now at hand, 
perhaps at long last it will be possible to 
establish within it a Federal Intergroup Re- 
lations Service. Such a unit could function 
as a national service bureau for local, State, 
and regional intergroup relations agencies 
and could work with smaller communities 
not having their own intergroup relations 
committees. Perhaps this is what then- 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson was reaching 
for as a concept when he proposed his Fed- 
eral Community Relations Service. Such a 
Federal Intergroup Relations Service is con- 
sistent with the objectives contained in the 
Douglas bill for technical assistance in meet- 
ing the school desegregation crisis. It sim- 
ply extends this idea into other issues and 
other areas. Such a unit could serve as an 
information clearinghouse for both public 
and voluntary intergroup relations agencies; 
it could provide badly needed consultative 
services. It could engage in fact gathering 
and stimulate research as well as providing 
help in establishing training programs for 
professional and volunteers in the field, in- 
cluding the sponsorship of pilot projects. 
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Federal concern with intergroup relations 
probiems is not entirely a new concept. Ap- 
propriately, there are intergroup relations 
officers in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (HHFA), the agency most likely to 
become the nucleus for the new Urban Affairs 
Department. There are similar specialists 
in the Office of Education, the Post Office, 
the Defense Department, the Department of 
Labor. What is now needed, additionally, is 
a service that is directed toward the com- 
munity. 

Because of its strategic location within a 
Department of Urban Affairs, a National In- 
tergroup Relations Service would be able to 
cut across various functional areas all of 
which are manifest in urban probiems. Such 
a@ service provides a challenging opportunity 
to bring to bear all the knowledge we have 
painfully obtained, all the experience and 
skills we have gained as part of our total 
attack on the problems of our cities. To fail 
to see this, to look upon the urban problem 
as physical and industrial and financial with- 
out some realization of this additional and 
critical aspect, the cities social existence 
would be shortsighted indeed. If ever there 
was an illustration of what is meant by a 
“New Frontier” here is one and the opportu- 
nity for action is at hand. 

Nore.—Senator Puruie A. Hart, Demo- 
crat of Michigan, was elected to the U. S. 
Senate in 1959 following 4 years as Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Michigan. He is a member 
of the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency as well as the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure. 





The Nation’s Stake in Atomic Power—Ad- 
dress by Representative Holifield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Tuesday of this week, it was my privi- 
lege to hear, at San Antonio, Tex., an 
informed and stimulating address before 
the 18th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association, by the 
able, diligent, dedicated Cuet HoLirie.p, 
Congressman from California, and chair- 
man of the U.S. Congress Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

Believing that the facts, information, 
and thoughts of Congressman HOLIFIELD 
worthy of wide dissemination over the 
country, and before the Congress and the 
Government, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD today, his address of April 25, 1961, 
before the 1961 annual convention of the 
American Public Power Association, un- 
der the title “The Nation’s Stake in 
Atomic Power.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Nation’s STAKE In ATOMIC POWER 
(Remarks by Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
of California) 

I am sure that you gentlemen are aware 
that the subject on which I speak to you 
today is not as fashionable as it used to be. 
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Atomic power has lost some of its glamour, 
and there may have been a corresponding 
decrease in general public interest. 

My principal purpose in speaking to you 
today is to emphasize that the development 
of atomic power is no less. important now 
than it was a few years ago, when the 
Sunday supplements were predicting an 
atomic powerplant in every home and an 
atomic-powered automobile in every garage. 
These were fantasies born of ignorance, and 
it is well that they now are recognized as 
such, 

However, I do foresee a time when many 
homes will be heated and mass transporta- 
tion will be powered indirectly by atomic 
erergy—not by individual atomic reactors, 
of course, but by electricity generated in 
huge nuclear power stations of several mil- 
lion kilowatts capacity and transmitted over 
great high-voltage regional grids for dis- 
tribution to homes, farms and industrial 
establishments. 

Just when this may occur and just what 
types of nuclear powerplants will have been 
developed by that time, I would not venture 
to predict. But I am confident that this 
day will come. 

The theme of my talk with you today is 
that we should hasten this day to the ex- 
tent that we can by initiating a positive and 
effective program to develop atomic power- 
plants that are safe, reliable, and economic. 
This program must include a strong public 
development effort because this is the only 
way, as I see it, that the public interest in 
this new source of energy can be protected. 

Right now the importance of protecting 
the public interest in atomic power may not 
be too obvious. We generate most of our 
power from the fossil fuels—coal, oil, and 
gas—and the U.S. and the world reserves of 
these seem to be very large. However, this 
condition will not last forever. 

There will come a day when we will fore- 
see the end of our fossil fuel reserves if 
we do not start soon to tap additional 
sources of energy. In a careful study made 
last year, the Atomic Energy Commission 
concluded that within 40 years the world 
would be burning up annually above five 
times as much coal, oil, and gas as in 1958, 
and the people of the United States four 
times as much. The study predicted that 
if no other sources of energy were tapped, 
we would exhamst our fossil fuel reserves in 
about 90 years.* 

Obviously, we cannot let this happen, nor 
should we allow this point even to be ap- 
proached. Our fossil fuels will become in- 
creasingly valuable as sources of chemical 
raw materials, and the time may come when 
people will wonder why we were so wasteful 
as to burn them up. 

The development of atomic power also 
can bring into our economy a new source 
of low-cost energy and help to restrain the 
steady upward march of the prices of the 
conventional fuels. We all know how the 
price of natural gas has been rising, despite 
reported large reserves. Our supplies of 
coal are far larger, yet I am told that coal 
prices have shown an upward trend averag- 
ing almost 1.5 percent per year compounded. 

Low-cost atomic power, developed without 
delay, can help restrain this upward drift. 
If atomic power held back the average cost of 
fuel for powerplants by as much as one- 
twentieth of a cent per kilowatt-hour—one- 
half mill—the savings to the American con- 
sumers as of 1980 would amount to between 
$1 and $2 billion per year, and the amount 
would increase each year thereafter. 





1It is recognized that estimates this far in 
the future in themselves involve major 
problems, 
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Atomic energy will not have to supply a 
large percentage of our total power needs in 
order to be a restraining influence on fuel 
and energy. As a matter of fact the threat 
of atomic energy is already having an effect. 
As I understand it, the conventional fuel 
price situation in certain parts of Florida 
and California have been stabilized or low- 
ered, as a result of proposals to build large- 
scale atomic powerplants in those areas. 

But conventional fuel producers should 
have no fear that atomic power will supplant 
coal and oil and gas in the foreseeable future. 
All of you are familiar with the rapid growth 
in the consumption of electricity in this 
country. It doubles every 9 to 10 years. In 
1958, power production in the United States 
was about six times what it was in 1935. 
If we continue the same rate of growth, to- 
tal U.S. power production by 1980 will be five 
or six times what it was in 1958. 

Even a small percentage of this large a 
power industry would be a great number of 
kilowatts. For example, if only 10 percent 
of our total generating capacity in 1980 were 
from atomic powerplants, our atomic power 
capacity would probably equal or exceed the 
total generating capacity which the United 
States had in 1950—more than 80 million 
kilowatts. 

This fantastic growth rate in the electric 
power industry, sustained for more than 
50 years, and the fact that our reserves of 
coal, oil, and gas are not inexhaustible, make 
it clear that the vigorous development of 
atomic power will be of great importance to 
the American consumer. 

However, this is a most difficult and com- 
plex undertaking. We have made progress 
in civilian atomic power development, but 
knotty problems remain to be overcome. 
There are such technical problems as the 
development of new metals and ceramics 
which will not fail under the unusual heat 
and radiation conditions in a reactor, and 
designing fuel elements which are both cheap 
and reliable. There is the problem of how 
to store large quantities of extremely radio- 
active waste materials for literally indefinite 
periods of time. 

There are also stringent safety require- 
ments to be met. The nature of the nu- 
clear technology and the magnitude of the 
hazards require a much greater degree of 
technical competence and a far higher level 
of public responsibility by both Government 
and industry than have earlier industrial 
technologies. In the past, we have per- 
mitted industry to pollute our atmosphere 
and streams to a considerable extent, but 
any similar attitude is completely intoler- 
able in the atomic energy industry. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has main- 
tained a good safety record, although it was 
unfortunately marred in January of this 
year by the fatal reactor accident in Idaho. 
It will be essential to maintain a good record 
as the industrial uses of atomic energy 
spread. This will require substantial re- 
search and training, and a sufficiently de- 
liberate approach to widespread industrial 
utilization, to assure the needed competence 
and control. 

In conjunction with unique technical and 
safety problems, the development of atomic 
power presents stubborn economic obstacles. 
Many utility and industry people said in 
1954 that if private enterprise were un- 
leashed by amending the Atomic Energy Act, 
it would rapidly develop economic atomic 
power. 

However, economic atomic power has not 
been achieved. The first large private indus- 
try plant has been shut down for repairs 
most of the time since its startup last year. 
These repairs incidentally arise primarily 
from causes which are nonnuclear in their 
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origin. Another large plant, the Consoli- 
dated Edison plant at Indian Point, N.Y., is 
estimated to cost more than twice as much 
as originally estimated. This can result in 
increased power costs to the consumers of 
the area of one sort or another. 

The costs for the Shippingport pressurized 
water reactor—the only large Federal power 
reactor in operation—also are indicative. 
The capacity of this reactor is to be increased 
from 60,000 to 150,000 kilowatts equivalent 
by installation of a new and improved core. 
This will reduce fuel costs to one-third their 
present level. Even so, the new fuel cost will 
still be much too high to be economic. 

The lack of achievement of economic 
atomic power should not discourage us. The 
problems are not more difficult now than 
they were in fact in 1954. And we have 
learned a great deal from our mistakes and 
successes since then. 

Our slow progress, in my opinion, has been 
primarily due to the adoption by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in 1954 and 1955 of an 
ineffective approach to solving these complex 
technical and economic problems. 

As you will recall, the former administra- 
tion rushed through legislation in 1954 to 
place primary responsibility on private in- 
dustry to develop atomic power. At the same 
time, this same administration proclaimed a 
grandiose international program of atoms for 
peace, whereby the peaceful atom was going 
to replace stockpiles of atomic weapons. 

The chosen instrument to achieve eco- 
nomic power in the United States, and to 
promote atoms for peace abroad, was the so- 
called partnership approach. This method 
emphasized U.S. Federal financial participa- 
tion, without any corresponding U.S. leader- 
ship or direction of the programs. 

It became evident quite early in the period 
following the 1954 amendments that we 
needed greater U.S. leadership if the domestic 
and international atomic development pro- 
grams were going to succeed. Together with 
Senator Gore, I sponsored a bill in 1955 and 
1956, to initiate a Federal program of build- 
ing developmental atomic powerplants. 

Following introduction of these bills, and 
particularly during their consideration by 
the Joint Committee in public hearings and 
executive sessions in the spring of 1956, vari- 
ous improvements were made in the bills. 
Thus, under Chairman ANDERSON’s leader- 
ship, the bills authorized both large and 
small atomic reactors which would be proto- 
type plants for experimental and demonstra- 
tion purposes. The electric power produced 
would be absorbed at AEC installations, and 
thereby hopefully avoid the alleged public 
power issue. 

These bills, as revised, were reported out 
unanimously by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. However, they still were not 
palatable to some important interests. Our 
proposals were denounced by Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman Lewis Strauss, the pri- 
vate power companies, and others for advo- 
cating a wasteful crash program, aimed at 
nothing more than building a lot of uneco- 
nomic atomic power capacity. We were ac- 
cused of proposing a useless kilowatt race 
with Russia and the United Kingdom, and 
of trying to socialize the power industry. 

The fact is, of course, that we had no such 
purposes in mind. The bill was passed by 
the Senate and defeated in the House by only 
12 votes despite the fact that the entire 
weight of the executive branch was thrown 
against us. Obviously, a good many other 
Members of Congress and people elsewhere 
thought the bill was well advised. 

I review this history not for partisan rea- 
sons, but because of the effect on the atomic 
power program of the defeat of the Gore- 
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Holifield bill. We in the Joint Committee 
sponsored that bill because we knew that the 
development of economic and safe atomic 
powerplants was going to be a long, hard, 
and expensive job. We knew that the costs 
of development were far beyond the capacity 
of private industry, particularly since there 
were no prospects of early profits on invest- 
ments. The bill therefore aimed at estab- 
lishing a positive Federal construction pro- 
gram of developmental plants. 

With the defeat of the Gore-Holifield bill, 
the so-called partnership approach became 
the dominant pattern for the construction 
of atomic powerplants. In my opinion, the 
decision to rely almost entirely upon the 
approach has delayed the development of 
atomic power and allowed the privately 
owned utilities to dominate a program 
largely financed with public funds. 

It has taken at least 5 years to complete 
the first large plant under the partnership 
approach. This is the project sponsored by 
the Yankee Atomic Electric Co. The Dresden 
plant, sponsored by the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. was built outside the partnership 
program. 

A number of other projects are underway 
and several are nearing completion, as you 
know. Four of these are under construction 
in partnership with local public power agen- 
cies and rural co-ops but not one is yet in 
operation. Even in these cases, where the 
Federal Government has financed the reac- 
tor, the rate of progress has been halting 
and uncertain. 

The program has been equally slow in 
respect to the plants proposed by the private 
utility groups, where Federal funds are pro- 
vided for research and development and fuel 
subsidies. A number have been canceled 
and others are seriously behind schedule. 

Back in 1958, I tried to make some sense 
out of the partnership approach by advocat- 
ing AEC leadership and technical direction 
of the program. This more aggressive ap- 
proach was spelled out in a report prepared 
by the Joint Committee staff in August 1958, 
with the advice of a distinguished panel of 
consultants. The Joint Committee, as you 
know, sponsored several projects, including 
the Oak Ridge gas-cooled project and the 
Puerto Rico superheat project under this 
more aggressive approach. However, AEC 
has not followed through aggressively to 
carry out its other authorizations. 

The partnership approach seems to have 
run its course, at least as the main vehicle 
for developmental plant construction. The 
last three projects have apparently been 
duds. AEC received no proposals at all from 
the private power companies on the 50- 
megawatt organic reactor. But it appar- 
ently won't build the project itself, as au- 
thorized in the 1961 law. On two water 
reactor projects offered to public power and 
co-op systems, AEC received proposals but 
was unable to conclude mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangements. One of the three projects 
has been canceled and the other two are in 
a state of suspense. Congress authorized 
all three for construction in 1959. 

Although some worthwhile plants have 
been started and there has been technical 
progress in the past 6 years, the partnership 
approach has proved to be clumsy and cum- 
bersome. As a supplement to a strong Fed- 
eral program, it might have some merit. 

It seems to me high time that the Atomic 
Energy Commission move ahead with the 
development, construction, and operation of 
a sequence of developmental projects aimed 
at achieving clearly defined technical objec- 
tives according to a reasonable definite 
schedule. As the first sign of a new and 
bolder spirit in the executive branch, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s recent recommendation to 
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convert the new production reactor at Han- 
ford to a dual-purpose plant is extremely 
encouraging. A converted NPR would use 
the heat from the reactor, which otherwise 
would be wasted, to produce 650,000 to 
750,000 kilowatts of electric power. It will be 
by far the world’s largest power-producing 
reactor. This step makes me hopeful that 
the new leadership in AEC will move ahead 
with a positive Federal program. 

Once we get the NPR generating facilities 
authorized, and ascertain which of AEC’s 
currently authorized projects should go for- 
ward, I believe that AEC and the Joint Com- 
mittee should have a little get-together to 
see where we go from here. The private 
power people, the co-ops, and yourselves, as 
well as the industrial equipment companies 
have a stake in the development of a more 
aggressive program. So do consumers every- 
where. 

I certainly would not preclude the con- 
struction of additional plants by the 
privately owned utilities which they believe 
are financially justified in undertaking, but 
the U.S. program should not be primarily 
dependent on such projects. 

As for the municipal and rural co-op utili- 
ties, there may be opportunities for addi- 
tional “second round” projects. However, 
the costs and economic uncertainties in- 
volved probably mean that a relatively 
limited number of your utilities can or 
should participate directly in these develop- 
mental plants. 

During this developmental period, I sug- 
gest that you prepare for the future use of 
atomic power by planning now for inter- 
connection of your public and co-op sys- 
tems. The economics of atomic power favor 
large plants even more strongly than those 
of conventional plants, and it appears that 
nuclear plants usually will need to be out- 
side the city limits. While you should re- 
main interested in the development of small 
plants, there is no assurance that economic 
reactors of less than, perhaps, 50,000 kilo- 
watts can be developed in the foreseeable 
future. The best way, it seems to me, to 
prepare for the use of atomic powerplants 
is to interconnect your public systems so 
that you can use larger generating units 
located away from population centers. 

In my opinion, it is in your interest also 
to continue your support of a strong Federal 
atomic power program. Experience has 
taught that the most effective way to protect 
the interests of all consumers is to maintain 
a strong publicly owned segment in the 
power industry. Your utilities have been 
the historical “yardsticks,” in many cases 
in conjunction with the Federal power sys- 
tems. To continue to provide such a yard- 
stick is one of your important public 
responsibilities. 

In the case of atomic power, during this 
developmental period it seems to me the 
Federal Government must carry the main 
burden of assuring strong public agency 
participation because of the unusual costs 
and economic risks involved. 

I believe that we do need an effective pub- 
lic effort in atomic power development in 
order to protect the public interest in this 
new source of energy. If the Federal role 
were confined mainly to providing subsidies 
and research funds, effective control over 
the rate of atomic power development and 
its price to the public would come to rest 
largely in the hands of the privately owned 
utilities and the large equipment manu- 
facturers. Now I bear no hostility toward 
either. Both industries are essential and are 
performing most important functions, on 
the whole with a high degree of competence. 

The fact is, however, that the private 
utilities are State-franchised monopolies 
which are becoming ever larger and more 
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powerful through mergers and combina- 
tions. Their past history is spotted with 
major instances of consumer exploitation, 
public progaganda, and the abuse of the 
great political power they wield as well- 
financed monopolies. State and Federal 
regulation have been only partially effective 
at best in restraining them. 

A further factor affected by the lag in the 
atomic development program is the situa- 
tion of our private atomic equipment com- 
panies. We have had a fairly healthy com- 
petitive situation with at least seven major 
equipment companies in the field of atomic 
power development. Because of the general 
overoptimism in the early days, and AEC’s 
exhortations, these companies have tended 
to overcapitalize on private facilities in the 
atomic field. Now that the pickings are 
not so good, it is only Government contracts 
once again, which are primarily responsible 
for keeping this industry alive. 

Moreover, unless a well-planned Federal 
directed and administrated program is estab- 
lished we can be sure that only the bigger 
and entrenched companies can remain in 
the atomic power development business. 
Various consolidations and dropouts have 
been taking place. 

I would regret to see atomic equipment 
development end up with only one or two 
giants in the business. 

We have had a vivid example of what 
happens when two corporate giants domi- 
nate the electrical equipment manufactur- 
ing and distributing industry. I speak of 
the shocking facts which were revealed in 
the recent indictments of 29 electrical equip- 
ment companies and the 45 individuals 
involved. 

I was aware of some of these corporate 
price-fixing and collusive bidding practices 
as early as July 20, 1959, when I spoke in the 
House of Representatives on the TVA-Los 
Angeles Water and Power Department’s pur- 
chase of large generating equipment from 
Swiss and English manufacturers. Wosting- 
house and the General Electric Co. raised 
such a hue and cry against these foreign 
companies which outbid them, that I de- 
cided to investigate the facts which were 
involved. 

I proved that their failure to obtain the 
TVA and Los Angeles Water and Power busi- 
ness was based on managed prices and col- 
lusive bidding practices. As you know, my 
contention was proven by the Department 
of Justice in their antitrust suits. These 
suits were decided in the Federal courts and 
resulted in some very prominent corporation 
officials taking an enforced vacation in what 
is sometimes referred to as the “pokey.” 

Federal Judge Ganey fined the 45 indi- 
viduals involved in the price-fixing conspir- 
acy a total of $1,924,000. The judge labeled 
the case as “a shocking indictment of a vast 
section of our economy.” The Justice De- 
partment called this case of massive con- 
spiracy the biggest in antitrust history. 
Judge Ganey also vigorously denounced the 
conspirators by stating that their actions 
“flagrantly mocked the image of the eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise which we 
profess to the country, and destroyed the 
model which we offer today as a free-world 
alternative to state control and eventual 
dictatorship.” 

I mention this case to emphasize the need 
for continuous objective evaluation of our 
so-called free enterprise system. It is only 
one example of our retreat from the principle 
of competition. Other great segments of 
business have, for all practical purposes, de- 
serted the principle of real competition. We 
can point to similar situations in steel, rub- 
ber, chemicals, petroleum products, finance, 
and labor. 
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We have been told throughout the com- 
plete development of our economy that our 
progress has been based on the incentives of 
reward under competitive effort in a free 
enterprise system. But throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, we can see 
@ pattern of monopoly, managed prices, 
regional distribution agreements, collusive 
agreements between great labor unions and 
their employers, and rigged collusive bid- 
ding, gradually taking the place of competi- 
tive practices and procedures. 

Profits no longer are based primarily on 
efficiency of production and distribution be- 
tween real competitors. Profits depend too 
often upon the elimination of competition 
through various devices which I have 
described. 

I am deeply concerned with this erosion 
of the competitive principles. If our system 
of competitive free enterprise is a valid one, 
and if it is to succeed in the world struggle 
against the Communist system of produc- 
tion, it must be allowed to function without 
crippling distortion. We will not be able to 
compete successfully with the Soviet system 
through operating a system that denies the 
transmission of its benefits to the consumer. 

I say we cannot deny to our people the ad- 
vantages and improvements in the produc- 
tive and distributive processes of a free 
society which operates under the competi- 
tive principle and which is inevitably stifled 
when monopoly takes over. 

We are in a desperate cold-war struggle 
with the Soviets, not only for the minds, but 
for the markets and technologies of free and 
neutral nations. If we are to be crippled 
with the deadweight of monopoly, managed 
prices, limited production, and unjustified 
profits, we cannot win. We are doomed to 
failure. 

In the field of atomic development, the 
problem therefore is not merely one of main- 
taining a competitive domestic atomic equip- 
ment industry, or of someday achieving eco- 
nomic atomic power on a business-as-usual 
basis. In many ways the world technologi- 
cal leadership of the United States is at 
stake. We cannot depend upon the con- 
trolled pace of monopolistic groups, dictated 
by their own limited interests, to maintain 
this technological leadership. We must pro- 
vide for the leadership of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the current state of the develop- 
ment of this new energy resource, and insure 
the full participation of private, co-op, and 
public organizations in the atomic program 
for which the Federal taxpayer has con- 
tributed billions of dollars. 
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Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
plaud the leaders of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties for supporting Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s foreign policy at this 
crucial time. There can be only one 
foreign policy of the United States, and 
the President is solely responsible for 
its execution. Certainly history has 
shown that once a decision is made the 
people of this great democracy have 
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never flinched from the consequences of 
that decision. 

Past events, however, have also dem- 
onstrated that the American people do 
not have closed minds. They seek in- 
formation and even welcome debate. 
They are eager to explore alternatives. 
They have faced up to war, but over- 
whelmingly they desire peace. 

Because we are an intelligent people, 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, there is room and 
indeed a need for an objective appraisal 
of the Cuban situation. 

The invasion of Cuba was a horrible 
fiasco. The American people join with 
those who grieve for the young Cubans, 
so uselessly sacrificed on the beaches of 
their beloved land. Furthermore, it is 
no secret that many Americans have lost 
confidence in those who conceived and 
led this unfortunate invasion. Most sig- 
nificantly, the American people are deep- 
ly disturbed by the terrible blow which 
the invasion debacle has dealt the pres- 
tige of the United States. 

It matters little whether the United 
States did or did not finance, organize, 
and arm the invasion forces. The cold 
fact is that the world believes we did. 
And so, Mr. Speaker, we cannot escape 
the indictment that the failure of the 
anti-Castro counterrevolution was an 
American failure. 

But why did the invasion fail? 

As a military action, it was doomed 
to failure from the beginning because 
the invasion force was militarily inade- 
quate. It was no match for the defend- 
ing forces available to Castro. 

The invasion failed also because it was 
ill conceived, poorly planned, and lacked 
necessary military capability. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Pentagon was 
very pleased with the operations. I am 
inclined to think that our military lead- 
ers were skeptical onlookers, thoroughly 
amazed at the ineptness of amateurs 
playing at war. It would appear that 
on the American side, the invasion was 
encouraged essentially by a group of en- 
thusiasts who really believed that Cubans 
by the thousands would leap to arms in 
support of the counterrevolution. They 
were wrong and our position must be 
reoriented. 

But most important, the counterrevo- 
lution failed because it had no roots in 
the people of Cuba. It failed because it 
had no appeal for the farmer and the 
worker. It failed because it appealed 
mainly to the dispossessed—those who 
had and lost. Unfortunately, there were 
many, many more of those who had 
nothing and were promised much. 

There is strong evidence today that 
the recent invasion of Cuba was only a 
probing action, that there will be other 
invasions of Cuba, supported and encour- 
aged presumably by the United States. 

Before we support other invasions of 
Cuba, let me caution the sponsors of 
future invasions to read carefully the 
lessons on revolution written by Che 
Guevara in his manual on guerrilla 
fighting in the Castro uprising. What- 
ever Americans may think of Castro, he 
is nonetheless a living example of a suc- 
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cessful revolutionist. He understood and 
still thoroughly understands the Cuban 
farmer and worker. He won in Cuba, 
because he fanned the burning desire of 
the peons for land and reform. He has 
maintained himself in Cuba, because he 
fans the great pride of Cubans in Cuba 
and in themselves. Unless the archi- 
tects of future invasions ignite a similar 
spark in the hearts of the Cuban farm- 
ers and workers or crush them outright 
with overwhelming military power, it is 
doubtful that these recent guerrilla 
fighters will desert the Castro revolution. 

So much for the invasion which failed. 

We have also failed to starve Castro 
into submission. The sugar embargo has 
failed and so have our efforts to isolate 
Cuba. As a matter of fact, these efforts 
have aroused sympathies for the Cubans 
throughout South America and in many 
parts of the world. The great Yankee 
democracy is pictured as a heartless co- 
lossus crushing the little people of Cuba. 

But why are we so overwrought about 
Cuba? 

Historically, the United States has al- 
ways feared the presence of an alien 
force on Cuba. In the Castro regime we 
have a hostile government which has ac- 
cepted foreign military and economic 
assistance of great potential danger to 
the United States. Cuba is being built 
up not only as a hostile military base, 
but a stepping stone for international 
communism—a friendly door inviting 
Soviet penetration into this hemisphere. 
This we cannot permit. What frustrates 
us in Cuba is that we are unable to come 
to grips with the real culprit, the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States has every right, un- 
der international law and under the 
inter-American treaty arrangements, to 
defend itself and the hemisphere from 
external attack, direct or indirect, when- 
ever such an attack has occurred or is 
being prepared. It has no right, how- 
ever, under international or domestic 
law, and no moral justification for taking 
action but pretending that it is not do- 
ing so. 

Moreover, as long as the pretense ex- 
ists, any such action must be covert, in- 
effective, and doomed to failure. We 
thereby compound cynicism with defeat. 

Before we took action in Cuba or sup- 
ported others, in so doing we should have 
ascertained whether we had full legal 
and moral] justification for what we did. 
Our experts in international law know 
that frequently there is a legitimate con- 
flict of legal principles which creates 
doubt as to our legal rights. However, 
we have the right and duty to apply 
those principles which sanction actions 
essential to protect ourselves and to 
oppose aggression if such a threat in fact 
exists. If the facts did not justify such 
action, we had no course but to with- 
hold action. 

We have always stood before the world 
as the defenders of international law. 
We therefore cannot afford to be vulner- 
able to a charge of violating it. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion seems to 
be that we must destroy Castro and his 


‘rebel invasion units. 
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regime. We could crush him with our 
military power like an elephant might 
crush a mouse, but we dare not. And 
so we have decided to sympathize with, 
support, and encourage a counterrevolu- 
tion in Cuba. 

In the light of this decision, other in- 
vasions of Cuba are coming. Who will 
be the invaders? Reliable sources have 
suggested that they will be Social Demo- 
crats. Each one of us will have his own 
views of what is a Social Democrat, but 
it is reasonable to assume that the United 
States will support Cuban patriots with 
liberal views. The invaders can be ex- 
pected to support progressive social and 
land reform programs. The funda- 
mental political objective of the invaders 
will be to reestablish freedom and de- 
mocracy in Cuba. 

The last invasion failed to communi- 
cate its objectives to the people of Cuba; 
and future invasions, I regret to observe, 
will have the same difficulties. For in 
a popularity contest in Cuba, Castro is 
the hero. It was Castro who seized the 
sugar lands. It was Castro who seized 
the banks and factories from foreigners 
and wealthy Cubans. It has been Castro 
who has seized the imagination of the 
Cuban people. 

As Americans, we hope patriots will 
find a way to ignite the spark of desire 
for freedom which could destroy Castro, 
but I doubt that the peons and the 
bearded ones can really understand the 
noble intricacies of a social democratic 
counterrevolution. I must reluctantly 
conclude that in any future invasion as 
in the past one, they will remain loyal 
to Castro. 

It has been reported that during the 
last invasion, great masses of people 
were armed and ready to fight off the 
invaders. Accordingly, if an invasion 
of Cuba by ‘Social Democrats” or any 
other group is to succeed, it seems 
quite certain that U.S. military forces 
will have to play a determining role. 
The invaders must be strong enough 
militarily to destroy sizable Castro 
forces on the beaches and in the in- 
terior. This will require the recruit- 
ment, training, and equipping of major 
It will require 
naval and air support. Bluntly, it will 
require at least limited military inter- 
vention by the United States. This 
course will lead us to horrible bloodshed 
and slaughter. : 

We might get some other South or 
Central American country or countries 
to do the recruiting, training, and equip- 
ping for us, but this is a doubtful ex- 
pedient. It would certainly entail the 
possibility of the inherent danger that 
the countries of South America might 
choose up sides. 

Is there then an alternative, or must 
we take the calculated risk of support- 
ing with military power a counterrevo- 
lution against Cuba? There must be 
an alternative. 

If negotiations, cease-fire, and a neu- 
tralist government are preferable to war 
in Laos; if endless meetings and dis- 
cussions on control of nuclear weapons 
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are more acceptable than unilateral nu- 
clear testing; if insults and abuse can be 
endured better in the United Nations 
than a clash in the Congo, then surely 
reason dictates, even though emotions 
cry otherwise, that the United States is 
big enough to talk to Cuba. 

“It’s too late for that now,” the cry 
echoes every time negotiations are sug- 
gested. 

Yet, if this is a sincere statement, 
then one ventures hopefully that there 
might have been a time in the past 
when the United States might have 
negotiated with Castro. And, if we 
could have negotiated in the past, then 
why not now? How will we know 
whether some acceptable rapproche- 
ment is not possible unless we try? 

I am inclined to think that this 
country might well exercise a little re- 
straint and patience with Cuba. Gov- 
ernments and regimes have come and 
gone in Central and South America. We 
have weathered storms before. Castro 
may be an unpleasant irritant, a thorn 
in our side, but I certainly hope no one 
believes Cuba is a serious challenge to 
the United States. 

I suggest that: 

First. The American people can ac- 
cept the land reform program and 
the social and economic changes inau- 
gurated in Cuba, providing the Govern- 
ment of Cuba will undertake to reim- 
burse the original owners for the prop- 
erties taken from them. 

Second. The American people are 
ready to consider the reestablishment of 
normal trade and commercial relations 
between our two countries, and even to 
offer economic aid to Cuba providing the 
Government of Cuba will cease its 
buildup of Soviet armaments in this 
hemisphere; and 

Third. The American people are eager 
to extend the helping hand of a good 
neighbor and accept the Cuban people 
as full partners in the inter-American 
society of nations, providing the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba will stop to serve as 
a base for Soviet penetration into this 
hemisphere. 

I am suggesting that there is room for 
exploration of alternative accommoda- 
tions. I am not suggesting, however, 
that this Nation can stand quietly by 
while Cuba builds up a base hostile to 
our way of life and dedicated to support 
Soviet Union penetration into this hemi- 
sphere. What I am saying is that we 
should give Castro one more opportunity 
to demonstrate to the world and to the 
United States that he is not a tool of 
Soviet subversion. If he is willing to do 
this, he has nothing to fear from the 
United States. 

President Kennedy, in his inspira- 
tiona! inaugural address, addressed him- 
self most eloquently to the problem 
which faces us today. He said: 

Finally, to those nations who would make 
themselves our adversary, we offer not a 
pledge but a request: that both sides begin 
anew the quest for peace, before the dark 
powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental 
self-destruction. 
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The question then is, Should we make 
one more try to find an acceptable rap- 
prochement with Cuba? If we succeed 
in this try, we will have demonstrated to 
the world our own greatness and a 
leadership truly worthy of the New 
Frontier. If we fail, then we will have 
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shown the world that Castro is, in fact, 
@ madman condemned to his own 
destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, before we support an- 
other invasion of Cuba, an invasion 


which ultimately can be expected to in- 
volve our own military forces, let us 
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pause to ponder the words of our great 
President: 

So let us begin anew—remembering on 
both sides that civility is not a sign of 
weakness, and sincerity is always subject to 
proof. Let us never negotiate out of fear. 
But let us never fear to negotiate. 
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